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NDEX 


TO   THE   APPENDIX   TO   THE  CONGRESSIONAL  GLOBE, 


L 


A. 

Acquisition    of  new   territory,    concerning. 

(See  Territory.) 
Adams,  Greene,  a  Representative  from  Ken- 
tucky— 
remarks  on  the  Oregon  bill,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  &.C.,   -         -         -         -  1043 
Allen,  William,  a  Senator  from  Ohio — 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  of  congrat- 
ulation to  the  Frence  people,       453,  455,  458 
remarks  on  the  bill  for  paying  the  Califor- 
nia claims,    --.-.-    568 
remarks  on  the   bill   concerning  the   Su- 
preme Court,         -        -        -      582,  584, 589 
Amistad  slaves,  remarks  in  the  House  con- 
cerning the,  by  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Con- 
necticut,       --....  1125 
Appointments  by  the  President,  remarks  in 
the  Senate  on  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
into  certain,  by — 

Mr.  Borland,  of  Arkansas,         -        -     555 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,        -         -     671 
Appropriations  for  scientific  purposes.    (See 

Scienliftc  Purposes.) 
Appropriations,  remarks  in    the   House   of 
Representatives  on  the  bill  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in,  by — 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  -  442 
Mr.  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  -  -  -  355 
Mr.  Giddings,  ofOhio,  -  -  -  380 
Mr.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  -  437 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,'  -  -  383 
Mr.  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  -  368 
Army,  report  on  its   condition,  and   of  its 

operations  in  Mexico,  -        -        -        -       17 
remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  bills  to  in- 
crease the,  by — 

Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  -     116 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  -  -  418 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  -  -  189,194 
Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  -  -  -  344 
Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,  -  -  193,421 
Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  -  -  71 
Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  -  -  72 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  -  -  195 
Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,  -  -  -  175 
Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  -        -     137 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  -  -  122 
Mr.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  -  -  341 
Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  -       53 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  -  -  -  272 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  -        -    372 

Mr.  Jo^jison,  of  Maryland,  -  -  63 
Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  -  -  293 
Mr.  Nile»,  of  Connecticut,  -  -  278 
Mr.  Pearc^  of  Maryland,  -        -       95 

Mr.  Phelps',  of  Vermont,  -  -  -  231 
Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  -        -        -    358 

Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  -  -  -  255 
Mr.  Turney,  of  Tennessee,  -  -  201 
Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  -  -  306 
Mr.  Upham,  of  Vermont,  -  -.  -  445 
remarks  in  the  House  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the,  by —  rg 

Mr.  Cathcart,  of  Indiana,  -  -  -  825 
Mr.  Crozier,  of  Tennessee,  -  -1080 
Mr.  Jame.son,  of  Missouri,  -  -  1098 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  -  -  853 
Mr.  Outlaw,  of  North  Carolina,  -  1095 
Mr.  Peck,  of  Vermont,  -  -  -  856 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  -  1100 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  -         •        -1090 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,       -        -1114 

Index  to  Appendix,  1st  Sess. 


Ashley,  Chester,  a  Senator  from  Arkansas  — 
remarks  on  the  bill  concerning  the  Supreme 
Court,  ------      582,  587 

Ashmun,  G.,  a  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts— 
remarks  on  the  revolution  in  France  and 

emancipation  in  its  colonies,  -        -     477 

explanatory  remarks  by,  524,  526,  530,  777,  801 

Atchison,  D.  R.,  a  Senator  from  Missouri — 

^■^marks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 

^^Bfcernment  in   Oregon,  concerning  the 

slavery  qif^stion,  -        -        -         - 

Atherton,  "Charles  J.,  a  Senator  from   New 
Hampshire —    • 
remarks  on  the  mii&on  to  the  Papal  States, 
remarks  on   the  loan  bill  and  finances  of 
government,  -----     410,  476 


1201 


403 


B. 
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450 
633 


691 


418 


Badger,  George  E.,  a  Senator  from  No 
Carolina — 

remarks  -concerning  the  increase  of  the 
army,  and  the  war  in  Me.xico,         -         -     116 

remarks  on  the  mission  to  the  Papal  States,    403, 

406,  408,  409 

remarks  on  the  bill  concerningtheSupreme 
Court, 589 

remarks  concerning  the  finances  of  govern- 
ment,     770 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  -----   695, 
696,  705,  860, 861, 1173,  1176 
Bagby,  A.  P.,  a  Senator  from  Alabama — 

incidental  remarks  by,      -         -        -        - 

remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,    -        -        - 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 

government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 

slavery  question,  -         -         -         -         - 

Baldwin,  R.S.,  a  Senator  from  Connecticut — 

remarks  concerning  the  war  in  Mexico  and 
an  increase  of  the  army, 

remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congfratulation 
to  the  French  people,    -       453,  454,  457,  462 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  702,  703,  1144,  1145,  1153, 

1172,  1194 
Barrow,  Washington,  a  Representative  from 
Tennessee — 

remarks  on  the  Mexican  war,  -        - 
Bayly,  Thomas  H.,  a  Representative  from 
Virginia — 

remarks  on  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
question  of  privilege  of  members,  sla- 
very, &c., 

remarks  on  the  bill  granting  land  to  Illinois 
to  make  a  railroad,        -         -         .     535 

remarks  on  slavery  in  the  territories,         -    572 

incidental  and  explanatory  remarks  by,  481,  580 

remarks  concerning  territorial  govern- 
ments, upon  slavery,  compromise  bill, 

Bedinger,  Henry,  a  Representative  from  Vir- 
ginia— 

remarks  on  the  President's  message,  con- 
cerning the  return  of  Parades  and  Santa 
Anna  to  Mexico,  ----- 

remarks  concerning  the  national  finances. 
Bell,  John,  a  Senator  from  Tennessee — 

remarks  concerning  the  Mexican  war  and 
the  increase  of  the  army,       -        -     189,194 

explanatory  remarks  by,  -        -        -        -    262 

30th  Cong. 


156 


533 


537 


1082 


130 
770 


Benton,  T.  H.,  a  Senator  from  Missouri — 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking 
provision  to  b^riade  for  the  return  of  a 
Mexican  boy,'™f)tured  by  Colonel  Fre- 
mont from   the  Tfidians  in  California,  to 
Me.xico,  and  action  concerning,     - 
remark.s  oh  the  bill  granting  land  to  Illinois 
to  make  a  railroad,        -         -         .         - 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  -         -         . 

remarks  in  secret  session  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Kearny,         .         .         . 
Berrien,  J.  McP.,  a  Senator  from  Georgia — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  -       689,699,860,861 
873,  916,  918,  1145,  1150,  1172, 
Bingham,    Kingsley   S.,   a    Representative 
from  Michigan — 
remarks    concerning     territorial    govern- 
ments, the  slavery  question,  &c.,  - 
Birdsall,    Ausburn,  a   Representative   from 
New  York — 
remarks  upon  th«  powers  and  duties  of  the 
General  Government  in   relation  to  the 
civil  government  of  Territories, 
Bocock,  Thomas  S.,  a  Representative  from 
Virginia — 
remarks  concerning  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories,   ------- 

Borland,  Solon,  a  Senator  from  Arkansas — 

remarks  concerning  appointments  by  the 

President,      ------ 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  -         -         -         -         - 

Boundary  of  Texas.     (See  Texas.) 
Bounty  land  to  the   army  v/hich   served  in 
Mexico.     Remarks  in  the  House  on  the 
bill  granting,  by — 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Embree,  of  Indiana,   -         -        - 
Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,      - 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  - 
Bowdon,    Franklin    W.,   a    Representative 
from  Alabama — 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with   Mexico,   the  position   of  parties, 
slavery,  &c.,  ----- 

Bowlin,  J.  B.,  Representative  from  Missouri — 

remarks  concerning  the  judiciary  system 

of  the  United  States,      -         -        -         . 

Bradbury,  J.  W.,  a  Senator  from  Maine — 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 

government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 

slavery  question,  -         -         -         -         - 

Brady,  Jasper   E.,    a   Representative   from 

Pennsylvania — 

remarks  on  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  its 

origin,  objects,  and  results,   -        -        - 

Breese,  Sidney,  a  Senator  from  Illinois — 

remarks  on  the  Mexican  question  and  an 

increase  of  the  army,    -         -         -         - 

Bright,  Jesse  D.,  a  Senator  from  Indiana — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  and   concerning 
slavery,        684,  687,  689,  690,  694,  860, 

916, 

British  encroachments,  a  short  history  of,    - 

Brodhead,  Richard,   a  Representative  from 

Pennsylvania — 

remarks  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 

Territories, 
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977 
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703 
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558 
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351 

1191 

788 
344 


1150 
145 


649 
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Brown,  Albert  G.,  a  Representative  from 
Mississippi — 
remarivs  on  the  bounty  land  bill,       -        -     547 
rcmarlcson  tlic  distribution  of  extra  printed 
documents,    ------    548 

remarks  concerning  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries,      -------     645 

Brown,  Charles, a  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks  in  the  defence  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  Mexican  war,      -         -         -     153 
remarks  on  the  proposed  misfion  to  the 
Papal  Slates,  and  concerning  the  church- 
burning  in  Philadelphia,  &c.,  -         -     442 
Buchanan,   Hon.   James,  remarks  by  Mr. 

Wihrsot  concerning,       -        -         -        -     186 

Butler,  Andrew  P.,  a  Senator  from  South 

Carolina —  W 

remarks  on  the  mission  to  the  Papal  Slates,     403 
remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratulation 
to  the  French  people,    -        -        -        -     466 

remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots,  and 
the  protection  of  property  in  the  District 
ofCofumbia,  -----    508 

remarks  on  the  bill  grantin|fcind  to  Illinois, 

to  make  a  railroad,      ^^     -        -     536,  537 
remarks  on  the  bill  for  paying  the  Califor- 
nia claims,    ------    568 

remarks  on  the  bill  concerning  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States,    -      583,  584,  589 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish   territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,         689,  69;?,  695,  696,  699, 
86(1,  915,  917,  1176 
Calhoun,  Jolm  C.,a  Senator  fromSoutii  Car- 
olina— 
remarks  on  his  resolution  adverse  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,      -        -         -        -       49 

remarks  concerning  the  boundaiy,  &c.,  of 
Texas,  ------       98 

remarks  on  the  mission  to  the  Pepal  States,     410 
remarks  on   the  bill  relating  tc  riots,  and 
the  protection  of  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,        -        501,503,505,506,510 
.remarks  on  the  bill  granting  land  to  Illinois 

to  make  a  railroad,         -  *     -         -         -     537 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  enable  the  President 
to  (ake  temporary  military  occunation  of 
Yucatan,      590, '591,  592,  59?,  594,  595,  596, 
606,  6C7,  608,  617,  630 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  and   loncerning 
the  slave  question,      -         685,  689,  690,  697, 
699,  868,  869,  896,  914,  915,  916,  919,  1140, 
1175,  1179,  1180 
California  claims,  remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
the  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  '.he,  by — 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,   -         -        -         -     568 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  -     568 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island,    -        -     569 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  -     566,667 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,    - 
Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  -         -         - 
Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentu'iky, 
California.    (See  Jftio  Mexico  and  California.) 
remarks   by   Mr.    Benton   concerning  the 
operations  of  Colonel  Fremont  in,  &c., 
Cameron,  S.,  aSenatorfrom  Pennsylvania — 
remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  District  of 

Columbia, 509,  510 

Gass,  Lewis,  a  Senator  from  Michigan — 

incidental  remarks  by,       -  72,  73,  236,  237,  445 
remarks  on  the  Mexican  war  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  army,        .        -        -        -     193 
remarks  on  mission  to  the  Papal  States,  404, 410 
remarks  defensive  of  the  Administration 

and  the  war  with  Mexico,     -         -         -     421 
remarks  on  the  resolutions  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -        -        -     465 
remarks  on  the  bill  granting  land  tolllinois 

to  make  a  railroad,        -         -         -      536,  537 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,  591,  595,  613,  615, 

617 
Mr.  A.  Stewart's  remarks  concerning  ex- 
tra pay  to, 779 

Mr.   McClelland 's  defence  of,   regarding 

extra  pay,  &c.,      -         -         -         -    766,  1100 
opinions  of,  discussed,  813,  814,  846,  892,  1041, 

1123 
Cathcart,  Charles  W.,  a  Representative  from 
Indiana — 
remarks  on  the  late  war  with  Mexico,      -     825 


-  496 
563,  569 

-  567 

-  565 


977 


Catholicity,  remarks  in  the  House  concern- 
ing,      - 437,442 

Church-burning  in  Philadelphia,  remarks  in 

the  House  concerning,  -        -        -      437,  442 
Civil  government  in  Mexico.     (See  Mexico.) 
Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  re- 
marks in  the  House  on  the,  663,  667,  709,  711, 
722,  726,  731,  735,  737,  743,  747,  758,  764, 
766,  775,  788,  806,  808,  813,  841,  846,  848 
Claims.     (See  California  Claims.) 
Clarke,  John  H.,   a   Senator  from   Rhode 
Island — 
remarks  on  the  bill  for  paying  the  Califor- 
nia claims,'    -        -        -        -        -        -    569 

remarl«e  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  -         -         -         -1148,1150 

Clarke,   Beverly  L.,  a  Representative  from 
Kentucky — 
remarks  on  the  veto  power,  the  relation  of 
parties,  &c.,  -         -----     743 

Clayton,  J.  M.,  a  Senator  from  Delaware — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  army, 

concerning  the  Mexican  war,         -        -       71 
explanatory  and  incidental  remarks  by,  125,  447 
extracts  from  the  speeches  of,  -         -         -     143 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,     -      598,  599,  640 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,        -        -        -        -        -  1204 

remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
vernment  in  Oregon,  concerning   tj 


slavery  question,     914,  917,  1139,  im/KTil, 
vll43,  1147,  #f4^  1173,  1204 
Clingman, Thomas  LT^a-l^aJresentative  from 
North  Carolina —       ^38    ' 
remarks  on  the  slavery  qirestion,       -         -       41 
Cobb,  H.,  a  Representative  from  Georgia — 
remarks  on  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the 

iivar  with  Mexico,  .         -         -         -     227 

|||rks  on  the  necessity  of  party  organi- 
Rion,  -------     775 
planatory  remarks  by,  -         -         -         -  HOI 

CoUamer,  Jacob,  a  Representative  from  Ver- 
mont— 
remarks  on  the  Mexican  war,  -         -         -     217 
remarks  concerning  New  Mexico,  Califor- 
nia,Oregon,  the  slavery  question,  &c.,  -     966 
Collins,  William, aRepresentative  fromNew 
York- 
remarks  on  the  slavery  question,  and  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  -         -         -         -     919 

Compromise   bill,  slavery,  remarks   in   the 

House  on  the,       -        -         1080,  1082,  1103 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  the,      -        -        -  1139 
(For  speeches  on  the,  see  Oregon.) 
Conger,  Harmon  S.,  aRepresentative  from 
New  York- 
remarks  on  the  New  York  contested  elec- 
tion,     -------    544 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  territo- 
rial government  in  Oregon,  and  concern- 
ing the  slavery  question,        -         -         -     946 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  for  speeches  concern- 
ing, see  Mexico. 
Corwin,  Thomas,  a  Senator  from  Ohio — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government-  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  915,  916,  1143,  1157,  1159, 

1171,  1172 
Courts.     (See  Supreme  Court.) 
Crisfield,  John  W.,  a  Representative  from 
Maryland — 
remarks  concerning  the  government  of  the 
territories,     ------     731 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  aSenatorfrom  Kentucky — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  army,  -       72 
remarks  eulogistic  of  Mr.  Clay,        -        -     129 
remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -        -     466,  467 
remarks  on  the  bill  granting  land  to  Illinois 

to  make  a  railroad,        -         -         -      535^  536 
remarks  on  the  bill   concerning   the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,       583,  590 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,  600,  607,  608,  615 
Crowell,  John,  aP>,epresentative  from  Ohio — 
remarks  on  the  slavery  question,  and  the 
bill  to  establish  territorial  government 

in  Oregon, 956 

Crozier,  J.  H.,  a  Representative  from  Ten- 
nessee— 
remarks  on  the  army  appropriation  bill, 
concerning  the  compromise  bill,    -        -  1080 


195 
296 


467 


Custom  House  at  Charleston,  remarks  con- 
cerning a,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  South 
Carolina, 806 

D. 

Davis,  John,  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts — 
remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,     ------    507 

remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,    -        -     620,  622^ 
remarks  on  the  bill   to  establish  territorial 
government  in   Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  -        -        -        -  •  894,  89(> 

Davis,   Jefferson,   a   Senator   from   Missis- 
sippi— 
remarks  concerning  the  Mexican  war,  and 
an  increase  of  the  army,        -         -         - 
explanatory  remarks  by,  -         -         -         - 

remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,      -         -         - 
remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  The  District  of 
Columbia,     -        -        -    *-         -     501,506 
remarks  on^ijie  bill  for  paying  the  Califor- 
nia claiaia*   -        -         -   .   '  -.-_      -     566,  567 
remarks  on  The  Yucatan  bill, '5^,  600,  601,  607 
remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  and  on  the  sla- 
very question,       -     688,  689,  860,  907,  1146 
Dayton,  W.  L.,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey — 

remarks  on  mission  to  the  Papal  States,  -     403 
•  remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -        -        -    459 
remarks  on  the  war  and  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, and  the  California  claims,        -         -     496 
remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
goveinment  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,    -        -  918,  919, 1183,  1184 
Democratic  platform,  discussion  concerning 

the,  ■ 841,  8^6 

Democracy,  speech  on,         -        -        -        -  1131 
Dickinson ,  D.  S. ,  a  Senator  from  New  York — 
remarks  concernin^j  the  acquisition  of  new 

territory,  and  slavery  question,     -         -       86 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  of  congrat- 
ulation to  the  French  people,         -         -     456 
remarks  on  bills  to  establish  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  Oregon,  concerning  slavery 
question,      691,  916,  1141,  1142,  1184,  1202, 

1204 
Dickinson,  R.,a  Representative  from  Ohio — 
remarks  on  the  power  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  legislate  for  the  Territories,     643 
remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors  and  rivers,         .         -         -         -  1120 
District  of  Columbia — 

remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill  relating 
to  riots  and  the  protection  of  property  in 
the,  by — 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  -  -  508 
Mr.  Calhoun,  -  501,503,505,506,510 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  509,  510 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  -  -  507 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  -  501,  506 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  -  -  506,507 
Mr.  Foote,  ofMiss.,-  501,504,506,507 
Mr.  Hale,  of  N.  H.,  500, 501,  502, 503,  504 
Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  -  -  507 
Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  504,  505 
Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  -        -    501 

remarks  in  the  House,  concerning  the  priv- 
ileges of  members,  riot  in  Washington, 
slavery,  and  the  abducted  slaves,  by — 

Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  -  -  -  523 
Mr.  Crowell,  of  Ohio,  -  -  -  956 
Mr.  Giddings,  ofOhio,  -  -  519,539 
Mr.  Venable,  of  North  Carolina,  -  537 
Dix,  John  A.,  a  Senator  from  New  York — 
remarks  concerning  the  Mexican  war, and 

an  increase  of  the  army,        -■        .        -     175 
remarks  on  the  mission  to  the  Papal  States,     406 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,     -        -        -    637 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,   -        -         862,  1177,  1179 
Dixon,  James,  a  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut— 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,    -        -     164 
Documents,  extra,  printed,  remarks  in  the 

House  on  the  distribution  of,         -        -    548 
Donnell,  R.  S.,  a  Representative  froni  North 
Carolina — 
remarks  on  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  con- 
cerning slavery  in  the  Territories,        -  1058 
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Douglas,  S.  A.,  a  Senator  from  Illinois — 

remarks  on  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  army,  -         -         -     221 

remarks  on  the  bill  relating;  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,     -        -        -        -        -     506,  507 

remarks  on  the  bill  granting  land  to  Illinois 
to  make  a  railroad,        .        -        .    534,  537 
Downs,  S.  VV.,  a  Senator  from  Louisiana — 

remarks  on  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
the  war  with  Mexico,  -        -        -        -     137 

remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -        -    454,  458 

remarks  oii  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,       -        .         -        -     741,  918 
Dry-docks,  floating,  report  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Navy  concerning,        -         -         -       40 
Duer,  W.,  Representative  from  New  York — 

remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  concerning  the 
finances  and  the  war  with  Mexico,        -     313 

remarks  concerning  the  opinions  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  -    .    -        -        -        -        -    730 

remarks  concerning  the  slavery  question, 
as  connected  with  the  Territories,         -  1046 
Duncan ,  Garnett,  a  Representative  from  Ken- 
tucky— 

remarks  on  tlie  President's  message  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  territorial 
governments  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, -------    ^943 

Dunn,  G.,  a  Representative  from  Indiana — 

remarks  on  the  Oregon  bill,  slavery  ques- 
tion, &c.,      ------    969 

E. 

Election,  the  New  York  contested,  remarks 
in  the  House  on  the,  by  Mr.  Conger,  of 
New  York,  ------     544 

Embree,  E.,  a  Representative  from  Indiana — 
remarks  on  the  bill  granting  bounty  lands 
to  officers  and  soltliers  in  the  Mexican 
war,      -------     549 

Emory,  Colonel,  extracts  from  his  observa- 
tions,   -.--,---    389 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  remarks  in 
the  House  on  the  assumption  of  power 
by  the,  ------    943 

Expenditures  of  Government,    remarks   in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on,  by — 
Mr.  Strohm,  of  Pennsylvania,  -        -     753 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  New  York,      -        -  1110 
{See  Finances.) 

F. 

Featherston,  W.  S.,  a  Representative  from 
Mississippi — 
remarks  concerning  tlhe  return  of  Santa 

Anna  to  Mexico,  the  Mexican  war,  &c.,     172 
remarks  on  slavery  in  the  Territories,        -     764 
Federalism  during  the  war  with  England,     -  1121 
Ficklin,  Orlando  B.,  a  Representative  from 
Illinois — 
remarks  on    the  deficiency  appropriation 

bill,  concerning  the  Mexican  war,  -    355 

remarks  on  internal  improvements  by  the 

Federal  Government,    -         -         -         .     722 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  granting  lands 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
improveinent,        -----  1126 
Finances  of  Government,  report  upon  the,        9 
remarks  in  the  House  concerning  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on, by — 

Mr.  Bed'rtiger,  of  Virginia,  -  -  770 
Mr.  Duer,  of  New  York,  -  -  -  313 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  Ohio,  -        -        -    297 

Mr.  Housto"n,  of  Alabama,  -  -  316 
Mr.'. Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  -  -  329 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  -  -  -  327 
Mr.  Nicoll,  ofNew  York,  -  -  289 
Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  332,  755 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  -  -  -  321 
Mr.  Strohm,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  -  753 
Mr.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina,  -  -  325 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  110 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,       -        285,288,334 
remarks  in  the  Senate  concerning,  by — 

Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  410,  476 

Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  -         -     472 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  -        -     231,493 

Fisher,  David,  a  Representative  from  Ohio — 

remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  -        -        -        -     297 

remarks  on  Democracy,  &c.,    -        -        -  1130 


Fitzgerald,  T.,  a  Senator  from  Michigan — 
remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,      -         -       '  -     914,  915,  1157 
Flournoy,  Thomas  S.,  a  Representative  from 
Virginia- 
remarks  on  the  Democratic  platform,  state 
of  parties,  lie,      -----     846 

Foote,  H.  S.,  a  Senator  from  Mississippi — 
remarks   concerning   the   increase  of  the 

army  and  the  war  with  Mexico,    -        -     122 
remarks  concerning  Mr.  Clay,  -        -     129 

explanatory  and  incidental  remarks  by,   191,  445 
remarks  on  the  mission  to  the  Papal  States,     409 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  of  congrat- 
ulation to  the  French  people,         -      455,  462 
remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,     -        -        -       501,  504,  506,  507 
remarks  on  the  bill  concerning  the  Supreme 
Court,  ------    584 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  enable  the  President 
to  take  temporary  military  possession  of 
Yucatan,       591,  592,  594,  595,  601,  606,  610 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,    691,  692,  693,  700,  705,  8G0, 
861,893,924,917,918,1179 
Fortification  bill,  remarks  in  the  House  on 

the,  by  Mr,  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,       -     706 
France,  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  joint 
resolution  ofcongratulation  to  the  French 
people,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Repub- 
lic, by — 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  -         -       453,  455,  458 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Conn.,    453,  454,  457,  462 
Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  -        -     466 
Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,     -         -         -     465 
Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,    -      466,467 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,         -         -     467 
Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,     -         -     459 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  -        -     456 
Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,         -      454,  458 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,         -      455,  462 
Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  -        -     456 
Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,        -      457,464 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  460,  462,  463 

Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  -         -     456 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  -      463,466 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  -         -     464 
remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  joint  resolution  of  congratulation 
to  the  Frencii  people,  by — 

Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,        -     477 
Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,     -         -         -     523 
Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,     -        -     557 
Fremont's  explorations  in  Mexico,  extracts 

from,     -------     391 

Fremont,  Colonel,  remarks  by  Mr.  Benton 
in  secret  session,  on  the  operations  of, 
in  California,  and  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny  towards,  -  977 
French,  Richard,  a  Representative  from  iien- 
tucky — 
remarks  on  slavery  in  the  Territories,       -    747 

G. 

Gaines,  J.  P.,  his  letter  to  Hon.  T.  Smith, 

concerning  the  movements  in  Mexico,  -    387 
Greneral  Land  Office,  annual  report,  of 'the 

Commissioner  of  the,    -        -        -         -      31 
Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  a  Representative  from 
Ohio— 
remarks  on   the  deficiency  of  appropria- 
tions and  the  slave  question,  -         -     380 
remarks  by,  concerning  the  privileges  of 
members,  the  mob  in  Washington,  and 
slavery,  &c.,          -        -        .        -    518,  539 
remarks   on  the  bill  to  pay  for  a  certain 
slave  supposed  to  have  gone  on  board 

the  British  fleet, 540 

Goggin,  William  L.,  a  Representative  from 
Virginia — 
remarks  on   the  joint  resolution  for  the 
transportation  of  the  great  northern  and 
southern  mail,       -----     251 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,    -        -    267 
Government,  Hamilton's  plan  of,         -        -     722 
Grants   of    Land   to   Illinois.     (See   Public 

Lands. ) 
Greene,  Albert  C.,  a  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island — 
remarks  on  the  ten  regiment  bill,  concern- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico,     ...    341  I 


Green,  James  S.,  a  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri— 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,     -        -     i'46 

H- 
Hale,  John  P.,  a  Senator  from  New  Hatrip- 
shire — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  army, 

concerning  the  Mexican  war,        -        -       53 
remarks  on  the  resolution   of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -        -         -     456 
remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,    -         -        500,  501,  502,  503,  504 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,    -         -        -    594 
remarks   on   the  slave  question  and   con- 
cerning a  territorial  government  for  Ore- 
gon, 684,  687,  688,  690,  691,  692,693,  705, 
873,  916,  917,  918 
Hall,  Willard  P.,  a  Representative  fromMi.?- 
souri — 
remarks  concerning  the  President's  refusal 
to   communicate  to   the   House  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Slidell,        -         -         .     lQ^ 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  -         -         -         .     802 
Hamilton's  plan  of  government,  -        -    723,1120 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  a  Senator  from  Maine — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,        -         -         1145,  1147,  1148 
Hampton,  Moses,  a  Represesentative  from 
Pennsylvania — 
remarks    on   harbor   and    river   improve- 
ments, and  concerning  the  President's 
veto,     -------     467 

Hannegan,  E.  A.,  a  Senator  from  Indiana — 
remarks  on  mission  to  the  Papal  States,  403,  404 
remarks  on  the  resolution  ofcongratulation 

to  the  Frencli  people,    -         -         -      457,  464 
remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,     ------    507 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  enable  the  President 
to  take  temporary  military  occupation  of 
Yucatan,     591,  595,  596,  597,  598,  606,  607, 
610,640,641,642 
remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  and  concerning 
the  slave  question,         -      635,  688,  700,  869, 

1159,  1164 
Harbor  and  river  improvements.    {See  Inter- 
nal Improvements.) 
Hartford  Convention,  its  proceedings  quoted,  1121 
Harris,  Samson  W.,  a  Representative  from 
Alabama — 
remarks  concerning  the  slave  question  and 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  Oregon,    -----     950 

Henley,  Thomas  J.,  a  Representative  from 
Indiana — 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,  defen- 
sive of  the  Administration,  and  exposi- 
tive of  the  ccnduct  of  the  Whig  party,     248 
Hilliard,  Henry  W.,  a  Representative  from 
Alabama — 
remarks,  incidental,  -         -         _         -         -     777 
remarks  on  the  messages  of  the  President 
respecting  the  treaty  with  Mexico,         -    938 
Holmes,  I.  E.,  a  Representative  from  South 
Carolina — 
remarks  concerning  the  erection  of  a  cus- 
tom-house at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina,     -        -        -        -        -         -        -     806 

Holmes,  E.  B.,  a  Representative  from  New 
York- 
remarks  on  the  reduction  of  the  public  ex- 
penditures,   ------  1110 

Houston,  George  S.,  a  Representative  from 
Alabama — 
remarks  on  the  President's  refusal  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  the  instructions 
to  Mr.  Slidell,       -        -        -        -        -       69 

remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  -        -        -        -    316 

Houston,  John  W.,  a  Representative  from 
Delaware — 
remarks  on  the  bill  making  appropriation 
for    light-houses,    concerning    slavery, 
&c.,      -------  1133 

Houston,  Sam,  a  Senator  from  Texgs — 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,     -      603,  606,  607 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,       -----     699 
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Hudson,  C,  a  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts— 

remarks  on  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill, 
concernin)^  slavery  in  the  territories,     - 

remarks  concerning  the  boundary  of  Texas, 
Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  a  Senator  from  Virginia — 

remarks  concerning  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  an  increase  of  the  army, 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slavery  question,  -         -         -         -         - 

I. 

Illinois,  grants  of  iand  to.  (See  Public  Lands.) 
Inge,  S.W.,  Representative  from  Alabama — 
remfirks  on   the  relation  of  parties  to  the 
Mexican  war,        -----     432 

Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania — 
extracts  from  his  remarks  on  the  Mexican 
war,      -------    366 

extracts  from  his  speeches  on  other  sub- 
jects,    -------     443 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.,  a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania — 
remarks  concernina;  the  judiciary  system 

of  the  United  States,     -        -        -     '  -    350 
remarks  concerning  foreign  missions,        -    816 
Indian  Appropriation  bill,   remarks   in   the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the,  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Arkansas, - 
Instructions  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Slidell 

(See  Minister  to  Mexico.) 
Internal  Improvements  by  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment,  remarks  in  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  concerning,  by — 
Mr.  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,     - 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,    - 
iVIr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut, - 
Mr.  Slingerland,  of  New  York, - 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,       .         -         - 
Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  - 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Venable,  of  North  Carolina, 
remarks  in  the  House  on  the  President's 
veto  of  the  harbor  bill,  by — 
Mr.  Hampton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois,      -         -         - 
remarks   in   the  House  on  the  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  rivers  and  har- 
bors, by — 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Ohio,    -        -        - 
Mr.  Marvin,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  York, 
General  Jackson's  opinion  concerning 
Silas  Wright's  opinion  concerning,  - 
(See  Public  Lands.) 
Iverson,  A.,  a  Representative  from  Georgia — 
remarks  concerning  the   establishment  of 
territorial   government   in   Oregon,   the 
slave  question,  presidential  election,  &c., 

Jackson's  opinions  on  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, ------ 

Jameson,  John,  a  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri— 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,    - 
remarks  on   the  army  appropriation  bill, 
concerning-  party  politics,  &c.,  &c.,       -  1098 
Jefferson's  letter  and  opinions  on  the  slavery 

question,  " 870,  1124 

Jesup,  Thomas  S.,  Quartermaster  General, 
letter  from,  concerning  the  complaints  of 
Generals  Taylor  and  Scott  against  the 
War  Department,  .         .         -         - 

Judiciary  system.     (See  Supreme  Court.) 
Johnson,  H.  V.,  a  Senator  from  Georgia — 
remarks  concerning  the  Mexican  war,  and 
an  increase  of  the  army,        .         -         - 
remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,    -     460,  462,  463 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,       -         -         -         -         - 
Johnson,  Re  verdy.  Senator  from  Maryland — 
remarks  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  army, 

concerning  the  Mexican  war, 
explanatory  remarks,        -         -         -         - 
remarks  on   the  bill   concerning   the   Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,    586,  589 
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Johnson,  Reverdy,Senatorfrora  Maryland — 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,     -        -     606,607 
remarks  on  appointments  by  thePresident,     671 
remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in   Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,    860,   862,   897,    1145,    1170, 

1171,  1172 
Johnson,   Andrew,   a   Representative    from 
Tennessee — 
remarks  on  the  veto  power  and  the  Mexi- 
can war, 853 

Johnson,  R.  W.,  a  Representative  from  Ar- 
kansas— 
remarks  concerning  Indian  appropriations,     773 
Jones,   George  W.,  a  Representative  from 
Tennessee — 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  in  relation 
to  the  transportation  of  the  great  south- 
ern mail,       -        -        -         -        60,  254,  255 
Jones,    John    W.,    a    Representative    from 
Georgia — 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,     -        -    396 
Jones,  John  Paul,  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of,  by — 

Mr.  Starkweather,  of  Ohio,  -  -  187 
Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  York,      -        -     482 

K. 

Kaufman,  David  S.,  a  Representative  from 
Texas — 
remarks  concerning  boundary  of  Texas,  -     102 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  bound- 
ary and  the  war  with  Mexico,       -        -     659 
remarks  on  the  relations  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Texas,    -        -        -        -     783 
Kearny,  S.  W.,  Brigadier  General,  remarks 
concerning    the    establishment   of  civil 
government  in  Mexico  by,    -        -        -     933 
remarks  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  secret  session, 
on  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  con- 
cerning his  conduct  towards  Colonel  Fre- 
mont in  California,  and  upon  the  court- 
martial,  &c., 977 

King,  Thomas  Butler,  a  Representative  from 
Georgia — 
remarks  concerning  the  steam-packet  mail 
service,  ------     935 

L. 

Land  warrants,  Virginia  military,  remarks 

concerning,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,     -     852 
Lawrence,   Sidney,   a   Representative   from 
New  York — 
remarks  concerning  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories,   676 

Levin,    Lewis    C,   a   Representative    from 
Pennsylvania — 
remarks  on  the  proposed  mission  to  Rome, 

concerning  Catholicity,  -         -         -     437 

extracts  from  his  speeches,  -  -  -  443 
Light-houses  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  re- 
marks in  the  House  concerning,  by  Mr. 
Newell,  of  New  Jersey,  -  -  -1087 
Light-houses,  remarks  in  the  House  on  the 
bill  making  appropriation  for,  by  Mr. 
Houston,  of  Delaware,  -         -         -  1133 

Lincoln,  A.,  a  representative  from  Illinois — 
remarks  concerning  the  Mexican  war,  its 

inception,  policy,  &c.,  -        -        -      93 

remarks  concerning  internal  improvements 

by  the  Federal  Government,  -        -     709 

remarks  concerning  the  Presidential  ques- 
tion,   and    the   territories   ceded   to  the 
— United  States  by  Mexico,     -        -        -  1041 
Loan  bill,  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the,  by — 

Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  410,  476 
Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,         -        -     472 
Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  -        -        -     493 
remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the,  by — 

Mr.  Duer,  ofNew  York,  -        -    313 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Ohio,  -         -         -     297 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  -  -  316 
Mr.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  -  -  329 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  -  -  -  337 
Mr.  Nicoll,ofNew  York,  -        -    289 

Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  -  -  332 
Mr.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina,  -  -  325 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee,  -  -  205 
Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,        -        -     285,  334 

M. 

Maclay,  William  B.,  a  Representative  from 
New  York — 
extracts  from  his  speeches,       -        -        -     443 


Mail  service.  (See  Steam-packet  Mail  Service .) 

Mails,  the  great  southern,  remarks  in    the 

House  of  Representatives  on  the  joint 

resolution  in  relation  to  the  trsnsporta- 

tion  of  the,  by — 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  -         60,254,255 
Mr.  Goggin,  of  Virginia,  -        -        -    251 
Mangum,  Willie  P.,  a  Senator  from  North 
Carolina — 

remarks  on  the  boundary  of  Texas,  -    348 

remarks  on  the  mission  to  the  Papal 
States, 403,  409 

remarks  on  the  bill  relating  to  riots  and 
the  protection  of  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  -        -        .         -     §04,505 

Mann,  Horace,  a  Representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts— 

remarks  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories,  and  its  duty  to 
exclude  slavery  therefrom,    -        -        -     832 
Marks,  Isaac  D.,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan 

and  General  Taylor,     -        -        -     489,  490 
Marsh,  George  P.,  a  Representative  from 
Vermont — 

remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  concerning  the 
war  with'Mexico,  -         -         -         -     337 

remarks  on  slavery  in   the  Territories  of 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  -  1072 
Marvin,  Dudley,  a  Representative  from  New 
York- 
remarks  on   the  harbor  bill,  and  on  the 
power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,      -         -         -  1209 
Mason,  James  M.,  a  Senator  from  Virginia — 

remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  the 
California  claims,  -        -        -     563,569 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  concerning  the 
slave  question,       -----    883> 
McClelland,  Robert,  a  Representative  from 
Michigan — 

remarks  in  defence  of  General  Cass  against 
the  charges  of  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, concerning  his  extra  pay,       -     76S 
McClernand,  John  A.,  a  Representative  from 
Illinois — 

remarks  concerning  internal  improvements 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  Administration,  -        -        -       77 

remarks  on  the  resolution  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -        -        -     557 

remarks  on  the  bill  granting  bounty  lands 
to  certain  commissioned  officers  of  the 
army  in  Mexico, 560 

remarks  on  the  bill  to  grant  land  to  Illinois 
for  the  completion  of  certain  railroads  in 

that  State, 1137 

McLane,  Robert  M.,  a  Representative  from 
Maryland — 

remarks  on  the  Mexican  war,  -        r     101,  401 

remarks  on  the  proposition  to  print  the 
Scott  correspondence,   -         -         -         -     4OI 

incidental  remarks  by,     -        -        -        -     580 

remarks  concerning  the  establishment  of 
civil  government  in  Mexico,  -        -    933 

Meade,  Richard  K.,  a  Representative  from 
Virginia — 

explanatory  remarks  by,  -         -         .         -     482 
Message,  annual.   (See  President  of  the  United 

States.) 
Mexico,  remarks  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concerning  the  treaty  with,  &c.,  -     938 

remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  establishment  temporarily 
of  civil  governments  in,  by  Mr.  McLane, 
of  Maryland, 933 

remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning,  particularly  the  acquisition 
of  territory  from,  -         -         .         -         .     333 

report  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
army  in,        -         -         -         -         -         -       17 

report  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
navy  in,         ------       23 

correspondence  of  the  State  Department 
with,  concerning  the  propositions  for 
peace,   - 38 

documents  of  the  authorities  in,        -     363,364 

remarks  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Calhoun's 
resolutions  adverse  to  the  conquest  of, 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,,  of  South  Carolina,     -       49 

remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  army,  on  the  Mexican  war, 
by- 
Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,        -     116 
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Mexico,  remarks  in  Senate  concerning,  by — 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,    -        -  418 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,     -        -     189,194 

Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,      -         -         -  344 
Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,     -        -     193,  421 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,         -         -  71 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,        -        -  195 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,    -        -        -  221 

Mr.  Dix.'of  New  York,    -        -        -  175 

Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,          -         -  137 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,         -         -  122 

Mr.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,   -        -  341 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,         -  53 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  -        -        -  272 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,       -        -  63 

Mr.  .Johnson,  of  Georgia,           -         -  372 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,       -        -  293 

Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,         -         -  278 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,          -         -  95 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  -        -        -  231 

Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,         -        -        -  358 

Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  -        -        -  255 

Mr.  Turney,  of  Tennessee,        -        -  201 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,          -  306 

Mr.  Upham,  of  Vermont,          -         -  445 
remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  California  claims,  by  Mr.  Dayton, 

of  New  Jersey,     -----  495 
the  war  with,  its  causes  and  consequences 

incidentally  discussed,  -        -        -        .  819 
Commander  Wilkes's  observations  in  Cal- 
ifornia, in, 390 

Colonel  Fremont's  observations  in,  -        -  391 

the  conquest  of,         -         -         -         -         -  142 

the  annexation  of  all  of,  -         -         -         .  143 

the  population  and  territory  of,         -         -  144 

trade  of  the  United  States  with,        -        -  144 

letter  of  J.  P.  Gaines  on  the  movements  in,  387 

letter  of  W.  G.  Peck  upon  the  resources  of,  388 
Col.  Emory'saccountof  movenientsin,   389,391 
(See  Santa  Anna — Paredes.) 
remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  the  war  with,  is  either  directly 
or  incidentally  discussed,  by — 

Mr.  Barrow,  of  Tennessee,        -         -  156 

Mr.  Brady,  of  Pennsylvania,      -         -  788 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Penrrsylvania,  -        -  153 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,        -         -  547 

Mr.  Cathcart,  of  Indiana,            -         -  825 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,       -         -         -  227 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,        -        -  217 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,       -         -  164 

Mr.  Duer,  ofNew  York,  -        -     .    -  313 

Mr.  Duncan,  ofKentucky,         -        -  943 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,       -        -        .  969 

Mr.  Embree,  of  Indiana,    -         -         -  549 

Mr.  Featherston,  of  Mississippi,        -  172 

Mr.  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,     -        -        -  355 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Ohio,          -        -        -  297 

Mr.  Goggin,  of  Virginia,  -        -        -  267 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,    -         -         -  146 

Mr.  Henley,  of  Indiana,    -         -         .  248 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,         -        -  69 

Mr.  Inge  of  Alabama,        -        -        -  432 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  Missouri,         -         -  242 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,      -        •  853 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,      .         -         -  396 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas,  -        -        -  659 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,     -        -        -  93 

Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  -         -        -  337 
Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland,      101,  401,  933 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,           -        -  149 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  -        -  239 

Mr.  Roman,  of  Maryland,         -        -  213 

Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio,    -        -        .        -  394 

Mr.  Sawyef,  of  Ohio,         -         -         -  726 

Mr.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina,     -        -  325 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,      -        -        -  321 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,        -        -  383 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,         -        -  365 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,          -        -  159 

Mr.  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,.    -         -  368 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee,       -        -  205 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,       -        -  263 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  -        -  819 

Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Mississippi,          -  485 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois,      .         -         -  510 

Mr.  Van  Dyke,  of  New  Jersey,         -  513 

Mr.  Wiley,  of  Maine,       -        -        -  552 
editorial  opinions  of  the  war  with,     -  1121, 1122 
(See  Yucatan.) 
Mexican  boy,  captured  by  Colonel  Fremont 
from  California  Indians,  provision   for 

his  return  to  Mexico,    ...        -  55 


Miller,  J.  W.,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey — 
remarks  concerning  the  Mexican  war  and 

an  increase  of  the  army,        -         -         -     293 
remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,     -         .         -     625 
remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish   territo- 
rial government  in  Oregon,  concerning 
the  slave  question,      -     690,  1150,  1154,  1156 
Minister  to  Mexico,  remarks  in  the  House 
of  Represeatatives  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  by — 

Mr.  Featherston,  of  Mississippi,  -  172 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  -  -  -  107 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  -  -  69 
Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio,  -  -  -  -  394 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee,  -  -  205 
Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Mississippi,  -     489 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois,     -         -         -     510 
Mission  to  the  Papal  States,  debate  in  the 
Senate  concerning  the  proposed,  by — 

Mr.  Atherton, 403 

Mr.  Badger,  -  -  -  403,  406,  408 
Mr.  Butler,        ....--     403 

Mr.  Calhoun, 410 

Mr.  Cass,  -        -        .        -     404,  410 

Mr.  Dayton, 403 

Mr.  Dix,  ------    406 

Mr.  Foote, 409 

Mr.  Hannegan,  -        -        -     403,  404 

Mr.  Mangum,  -        -        -        -      403,  409 

Mr.  Webster, 403 

remarks  in  the  House  concerning  the  pro- 
posed, by — 

Mr.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania,     -         -     437 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,    -        -     442 
Missions,  foreign,  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning,  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,       -         -     816 
Mob  in  Washington.  (See  District  of  Colum- 
bia.) 
Morehead,  Charles  S.,aRepresentative  from 
Kentucky — 
remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  concerning  the 
finances  of  Government,        ...    329 
Morse,    Isaac    E.,   a   Representative    from 
Louisiana — 
remarks  on  the  war  with  Mexico,    -        -     149 
remarks  on  slavery  at  the  South  and  Four- 
ierism  at  the  North,       -        .        -        -     152 
Murphy,  Henry  C,  a  Representative  from 
New  York — 
remarks  on  the  power  of  Congress  over 
slavery  in  the  Territories,     -        -        -     579 

N. 
Naval   appropriation    bill,   remarks    in   the 
Flouse  on  the,  by — 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,       -        -     645 
Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana,      -         -        -     716 
Navy,    report  concerning    its   operation   in 

Mexico,        ------       23 

Navy  Department,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary,  showing  the  condition  of  that 
branch  of  the  service,    -        -        -        -      23 

report  concerning  floating  dry-docks,        -       40 
report  and  documents  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  Santa  Anna  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Paredes  into  Mexico,  -         -       83 
Negroes  in  Ohio,  remarks  in  the  House  con- 
cerning,       -----.    726 

Newell,  William  A.,  a  representative  from 
New  Jersey — 
remarks  concerning  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, &c.,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey,              -  1087 

New  Mexico  and  California,  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning, 
and  the  establishment  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment in,  by — 

Mr.  Bowdon,  of  Alabama,  -  -1054 
Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  -  -  966 
Mr.  Duncan,  ofKentucky,  -  -  943 
Mr.  Duer,  of  New  York,  -  -  .  1047 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  -  .  -  1072 
Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  -  -  798 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  -  -  1103 
remarks  in  the  Senate,  on  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish  territorial   government   in   Oregon, 

by  Mr.  Clayton, 1204 

Nicoll,  Henry,  a  Representative  from  New 
York- 
remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  -        -        -        .    289 
Niles,  John  M.,  a  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut— 
remarks  concerning  the  war  with  Mexico,    278 


Niles,  John  M.,  a  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut— 

remarks  on  the  resolution   of  congratula- 
tion to  the  French  people,     -         -         -     456 

remarks  on  the  loan  bill,  concerning  finan- 
ces of  government,         .         -         -         .      472 

remarks  on  the  bill  granting  land  to  Illinois 
to  make  a  railroad,      -         -        534,  535,  537 

remarks  on  the  Yucatan  bill,  596,  606,  608, 

610,  641 

remarks  on  the  bill  for  reducing  the  rates 
of  postage,    ------     705 

remarks  on  the  bills  to  establish  territorial 
government  in  Oregon   and  concerning 
the  slave  question,       685,  696,  697,  698,  699, 
918,  1141,  1142,  1144,  1195 

0. 
Oregon,  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  sev- 
eral bills  to  establish  territorial  govern- 
ment in,  concerning  the  slave  question, 
by- 
Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,        -        -1201 
Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,     695,  696, 
705,  860,861,1173,  1176 
Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,   -         -         -     691 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Conn.,        702,  703,  1144, 
1145,  1153,  1172,  1194 
Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  -        -    685 

Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,        689,  699,  860, 
861,  868,  873,  916,  918,  1145.  1150, 
1172,  1188 
Mr.  Borland,  of  Arkansas,        -         -     703 
Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Maine,  -         -         -1191 
Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  684,  687,  689,  690, 
694,  860,  868,  916,  1150 
Mr.  Butler,  of  South   Carolina,   689,   692, 
695,  696,  699,  860,  915,  917,  1176 
Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caroliiiii,  685,  689, 
690,  697,  699,  868,  869,  896,  914,  915, 
916,  919,  1140,  1175,  1179,  1160 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island,    -  1148,1150 
Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,   914,  917,  1139, 
1140,  1141,  1143,  1147,  1148,  1173,  1204 
Mr.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  915,  916, 1143, 1157, 
1159,  1171,  1172 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss. ,  688, 689,  S60, 907, 1146 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,     -      894,  896 
Mr.  Dayton,ofNew  Jersey, 918, 919, 1183, 

1184 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,       691,  916, 
1141,1142,1184,1202,1204 
Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,      862,  1177,  1179 
Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  -      741,918 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Michigan,  914,  915, 1157 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Miss  ,      691,  692,  693,  700, 
705,  860,  861,  893,  914,  917,  918,  1179 
Mr.   Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,   684,  687, 
688,  690,  691,  692,  693,  705,  873,  916, 
917,  918 
Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,      1145,  1147,  1148 
Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  685,  688,  700, 
869,  li59,  1164 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas,    -        -        -     699 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  -        -         -     902 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  860,  862,  897, 
1145,  1170,  1171,  1172 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  -        -        -     887 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,   -        -        -    883 
Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,      -  690,  1150, 
1154,  1156 
Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,     685,  696,  697, 
698,  699,  918,  1141,  1142,  1144,  1195 
Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  880,  1140,  1143, 
1144,  1153,  1156 
Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,         -      695,696,917 
Mr.  Underwood,  of  Ken.,     700,  880,  1164 
Mr.  Upham,  of  Vermont,  -         -  1185 

,Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,     686,  687,  688, 
690,  694,  698,  699,  700,  860,  918, 
1144,  1179 
remarks  in  the  House  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  governmetit 
in,  and  on  the  bill  for  that  purpose,  by — 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Kentucky,         -        -1043 
Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vertnont,        -         -     966 
Mr.  Collins,  of  New  York,        -        -     919 
Mr.  Conger,  of  New  York,        -        -    946 
Mr.  Crowell,  of  Ohio,       -        -        -     956 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,       -         -         -     959 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,       -        -        -    802 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Alabama,  -         .         .     950 
Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,   -         .         -     961 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  -        -        -1072 
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MESSAGE 

OP    THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  t lie  House  of  Representatiiies: 

The  annual  meeting;  of  Congress  is  always  an 
interesting  event.  The  Representatives  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people  come  fresh  from  their  con- 
stituents to  take  counsel  together  for  the  common 
good.  After  an  existence  of  near  three-fourths  of 
a  century  as  a  free  and  independent  Republic,  the 
problem  no  longer  remains  to  be  solved,  whether 
man  is  capable  of  self-government.  The  success 
of  our  admirable  system  is  a  conclusive  refutation 
of  the  theories  of  those  in  other  countries  who 
maintain  that  "a  favored  few"  are  born  to  rule, 
and  that  the  ma.«is  of  mankind  must  be  governed 
by  force.  Subject  to  no  abitrary  or  hereditary  au- 
thority, the  people  are  the  only  sovereigns  recog- 
nised by  our  Constitution.  Numerous  emigrants 
of  every  lineage  and  language,  attracted  by  the  civil 
and  religious  freedom  we  enjoy,  and  by  our  happy 
condition,  annually  crowd  to  our  shores,  and  trans- 
fer their  heart,  not  less  than  their  allegiance,  to 
the  country  whose  dominion  belongs  alone  to  the 
people. 

No  country  has  been  so  much  favored,  or  should 
acknowledge  with  deeper  reverence  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  protection.  An  all-wise  Crea- 
tor directed  and  guarded  us  in  our  infant  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  has  constantly  watched  over  our 
surprising  progress,  until  we  have  become  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  in  a  country  thus  favored,  and  under  a  Gov- 
ernment in  which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  hold  their  authority  for  limited  periods, 
alike  from  the  people,  and  whrt-e  all  are  responsi- 
ble to  their  respective  constituencies,  that  it  is  again 
my  duty  to  communicate  with  Congress  upon  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  the  present  condition  of 
public  affaiis. 

During  the  past  year  the  most  gratifying  proofs 
are  presented  that  our  country  has  been  blessed 
with  a  wide-spread  and  universal  prosperity. 
There  has  been  no  period  since  the  Government 
was  founded,  when  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of 


our  people  have  been  more  successful,  or  when 
laUor  in  all  branches  of  business  has  received  a 
fairer  or  better  reward.  From  our  abundance  we 
have  i)een  enabled  to  perform  the  pleasing  duly  of 
furnishing  food  for  the  starving  millions  of  less 
favored  countries. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence 
at  home,  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  people,  it  is  cause  of  congratulation,  that  our 
intercourse  with  all  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  except 
Mexico,  continues  to  be  of  an  amicable  character. 

It  has  ever  been  our  cherished  policy  to  cultivate 
peace  and  good-will  with  all  nations;  and  this  poli- 
cy has  been  steadily  pursued  by  me. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico  since  the  adjournment  of  tlie  last  Congress. 
The  war  in  which  the  United  States  were  forced 
to  engage  with  the  Government  of  that  country 
still  continues. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary,  after  the  full  exposition 
of  them  contained  in  my  message  of  the  eleventh 
of  May,  1846,  and  in  my  annual  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember last,  to  reiterate  the  serious  causes  of  com- 
plaint which  we  had  against  Mexico  before  she 
commenced  hostilities. 

It  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  say, 
that  the  wanton  violation  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  of  our  citizens  committed  by  Mexico, 
her  repeated  acts  of  bad  faith,  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  and  her  disregard  of  solemn  trea- 
ties, stipulating  for  indemnity  to  our  injured  citi- 
zens, not  only  constituted  ample  cause  of  war  on 
our  part,  but  were  of  such  an  aggravated  charac- 
ter as  would  have  justified  us  before  the  whole 
world  in  resorting  to  this  extreme  remedy.  With 
an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  a  rupture  between  the 
two  countries,  we  forbore  for  years  to  assert  our 
clear  rights  by  force,  and  continued  to  seek  redress 
for  the  wrongs  we  had  suffered  iiy  amicable  nego- 
tiation, in  the  hope  that  Mexico  might  yield  to 
pacific  councils  and  the  demands  of  justice.  In 
this  hope  we  were  disappointed.  Our  minister  of 
peace  sent  to  Mexico  was  insultingly  rejected. 
The  Mexican  Government  refused  even  to  hear 
the  terms  of  adjustment  which  he  was  authorized 
to  propose,  and  finally,  under  wholly  unjustifiable 
pretexts,  involved  the  two  countries  in  war,  by  in- 
vading the  territory  of  tiie  State  of  Texas,  stri- 
king the  first  blow,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

Though  the  United  States  were  the  aggrieved 
nation,  Mexico  commenced  the  war,  and  we  were 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  repel  the  invader, 
and  to  vindicate  the  national  honor  and  interests 
by  prosecuting  it  with  vigor  until  we  could  obtain 
a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

On  learning  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
by  Mexico,  I  promptly  communicated  that  fact, 
accompanied  with  a  succinct  statement  of  our 
other  causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico,  to  Con- 
gress; and  that  body,  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1846,  declared,  that  "by  the  act  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  United  States." 
This  act,  declaring  "  the  war  to  exist  by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico, "and  making  provision  for 
its  prosecution  "  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion," was  passed  with  great  unanimity  by  Con- 
gress, there  being  but  two  negative  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  but  fourteen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  existence  of  the  war  having  thus  been  de- 
clared by  Congress,  it  became  my  duty,  under  the 
Constitution  and  the-  laws,  to  conduct  and  prose- 
cute it.  This  duty  has  been  performed;  and  though, 


at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  T  have  manifested  a 
willingness  lo  terminate  it  by  a  just  peace,  Mexico 
has  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  which  could  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States,  consistently  with 
the  national  honor  and  interest. 

The  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  the  enemy's  territory  which 
had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  were  fully  known 
to  that  body.  Since  that  time,  the  war  has  been 
prosecuted  with  increased  energy,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied to  state  with  a  success  which  commands  uni- 
versal admiration.  History  presents  no  parallel  of 
so  many  glorious  victories  achieved  by  any  nation 
within  so  short  a  period.  Our  army,  regulars  and 
volunteers,  have  covered  themselves  with  imper- 
isliablehonors.  Wheneverand  wherever  our  forces 
have  encountered  the  enemy,  though  he  was  in 
vastly  superior  numbers,  and  often  intrenched  in 
fortified  positions  of  his  own  selection,  and  of  great 
strength,  he  has  been  defeated.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  our  officers  and  men, 
regulars  and  volunteers,  for  their  gallantry,  disci- 
pline, indomitable  courage  and  pei'severance,  all 
seeking  the  post  of  danger,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

While  every  patriot's  heart  must  exult,  and  a 
just  national  pride  animate  every  bosom,  in  behold-  ^ 
i  ing  the  high  proofs  of  courage,  consummate  mili- 
tary skill,  stecidy  discipline,  and  humanity  to  the 
vanquished  enemy,  exhibited  by  our  gallant  army, 
the  nation  is  called  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  many 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  their  country's  honor  and  interests.  The 
bi-ave  dead  met  their  melancholy  fate  in  a  foreign 
land,  nobly  discharging  their  duty,  and  with  their 
country's  flag  waving  triumphantly  in  the  face  of 
the  foe.  Their  patriotic  deeds  are  justly  apprecia- 
ted, and  will  long  be  remembered  by  their  grateful 
counti-ymen.  The  parental  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  loved  and  served  should  be  extended  to 
their  surviving  families. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  signal  victory  of  Buena  Vista  and  of  the  fal 
of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  with  it  the  strono- 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  by  which  it  was  de- 
fended. Believing  that  after  these  and  other  suc- 
cesses, so  honorable  to  our  arms  and  so  disastrous 
to  Mexico,  the  period  was  propitious  to  afford  her 
another  opportunity,  if  she  thought  proper  to  em- 
brace it,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  a  com- 
missioner was  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  liead- 
quarters  of  our  army,  with  full  powers  to  enter 
upon  negotiations,  and  to  conclude  a  just  and  hon- 
orable treaty  of  peace.  He  was  not  directed  to 
make  any  new  overtures  of  peace,  but  was  the 
bearer  of  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexico,  in  reply  to  one  received  from 
the  latter  of  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1847, 
in  which  the  Mexican  Government  was  informetl 
of  his  appointment,  and  of  his  presence  at  the 
headquarters  of  our  army,  and  that  he  was  invest- 
ed with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  whenever  the  Mexican  Government  might 
signify  a  desire  to  do  so.  While  I  was  unwilling 
to  subject  the  United  States  to  another  indignant 
refusal,  I  was  yet  resolved  that  the  evils  of  the  war 
should  not  be  protracted  a  day  longer  than  might 
be  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Care  was  taken  to  give  no  instructions  to  the 
commissioner  which  could  in  any  way  interfere 
with  our  military  operations,  or  relax  our  energies 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     He  possessed  no 
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authority  in  any  manner  to  control  these  opera- 
tions. He  was  authorized  to  exhibit  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  General  in  commana  of  the  army;  and 
in  the  eventof  a  treaty  being  concluded  and  ratified 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  he  was  directed  to  give  him 
notice  of  that  fact.  On  the  happening  of  such 
contingency,  and  on  receiving  notice  thereof,  the 
General  in  command  was  instructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  suspend  further  active  military 
operations  until  further  orders.  These  instruc- 
tions were  given  with  a  view  to  intermit  hostilities, 
until  the  treaty  thus  ratified  by  Mexico  could  be 
transmitted  to  Washington,  and  receive  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  commissioner  was  also  directed,  on  reach- 
ing the  army,  to  deliver  to  the  General  in  com- 
mand the  despatcli  which  he  bore  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Mexico,  and,  on  receiving  it,  the  General  was  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  commander  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  communi- 
cated to  his  Government. 

The  commissioner  did  not  reach  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  army  until  after  another  brilliant  victo- 
ry had  crowned  our  arms  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  despatch  which  he  bore  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  General  in  command  of  the  army 
was  received  by,  that  officer,  then  at  Jalapa,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  May,  1847,  together  with  the  de- 
spatch from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  commission- 
er arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  a  few 
days  afterwards.  •  His  presence  with  the  army  and 
his  diplomatic  character  were  made  known  to  tlie 
Mexican  Government,  from  Puebla,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  June,  1847,  by  the  transmission  of  the  de- 
spatch from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico. 

Many  weeks  elapsed  after  its  receipt,  and  no 
overtures  were  made,  nor  was  any  desire  express- 
ed by  the  Mexican  Government  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  peace. 

Our  army  pursued  its  march  upon  the  capital, 
and,  as  it  approached  it,  was  met  by  formidable 
resistance.  Our  forces  first  encountered  the  ene- 
my, and  achieved  signal  victories  in  the  severely  I 
contested  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  It 
was  not  until  after  these  actions  had  resulted  in 
decisive  victories,  and  the  capital  of  the  enemy 
was  within  our  power,  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment manifested  any  disposition  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  peace;  and  even  then,  as  events  have 
proved,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  they 
were  insincere,  and  that  in  agreeing  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  negotiation,  the  object  was  to  gain 
time  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  their  capital, 
and  to  prepare  for  fresh  resistance. 

The  General  in  command  of  the  army  deemed 
it  expedient  to  suspend  hostilities  temporarily,  by 
enterine;  into  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  the  opeit- 
ing  of  negotiations.  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  meet  the  commission- 
er on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  result 
'of  the  conferences  which  took  place  between  these 
functionaries  of  the  two  Governments  was  a  failure 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  commissioner  of  the  United  States  took 
with  him  the  projet  of  a  treaty  already  prepared, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  indemnity  required  by 
the  United  States  was  a  cession  of  territory. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  indemnity  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  make  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  just  and  long  deferred  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens against  her,  and  the  only  means  by  which  she 
can  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  is  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a 
portion  of  her  territory.  Mexico  has  no  money 
to  pay,  and  no  other  means  of  making  the  required 
indemnity.  If  we  refuse  this,  we  can  obtain  no- 
thing else.  To  reject  indemnity,  by  refusing  to 
accept  a  cession  of  territory,  would  be  to  abandon 
all  our  just  demands,  and  to  wage  the  war,  bearing 
all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite  ob- 
ject. , 

A  state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previously  ex- 
isting between  the  belligerents,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims  for  indemnity — for 
tortious  acts  committed,  under  the  authority  of  one 
Government  against  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  an- 
other, unless  they  are  provided  for  in  its  stipula- 


tions. A  treaty  of  peace  which  would  terminate 
the  existing  war,  without  providing  for  indemnity, 
would  enable  Mexico — the  acknowledged  debtor, 
and  herself  the  aggressor  in  the  war — to  relieve 
herself  from  her  just  liabilities.  By  such  a  treaty, 
our  citizens,  who  hold  just  demands  against  her, 
would  have  no  remedy  either  against  Mexico  or 
their  own  Government.  Our  duty  to  these  citizens 
must  forever  prevent  such  a  peace,  and  no  treaty 
which  does  not  provide  ample  means  of  discharging 
these  demands  can  receive  my  sanction. 

A  treaty  of  peace  should  settle  all  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries.  If  an  ade- 
quate cession  of  territory  should  be  made  by  such 
a  treaty,  the  United  States  should  release  Mexico 
from  all  her  liabilities,  and  assume  their  payment 
to  our  own  citizens.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  United 
States  were  to  consent  to  a  treaty  by  which  Mex- 
ico should  again  engage  to  pay  the  heavy  amount 
of  indebtedness  which  a  just  indemnity  to  our 
Government  and  our  citizens  would  impose  on  her, 
it  is  notorious  that  she  does  not  possess  the  means 
to  meet  such  an  undertaking.  From  such  a  treaty 
no  result  could  be  anticipated,  but  the  same  irri- 
tating disappointments  which  have  heretofore  at- 
tended the  violations  of  similar  treaty  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  Mexico.  Such  a  treaty  would  be 
but  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  without 
the  restoration  of  the  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing which  should  characterize  the  future  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries. 

That  Congress  coitemplated  the  acquisition  of 
territorial  indemnity  when  that  body  made  pro- 
vision for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  obvious. 
Congress  could  not  have  meant — when,  in  May, 
1846,  they  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  authorized  the  President  to  employ  the  militia 
and  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volun- 
teers, to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war;  and 
when,  at  their  last  session,  and  after  our  army  had 
invaded  Mexico,  they  made  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  authorized  the  raising  of  additional 
troops  for  the  same  purpose — that  no  indemnity 
was  to  be  obtained  from  Mexico  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war;  and  yet  it  was  certain,  that  if  no  Mexi- 
can territory  was  acquired,  no  indemnity  could  be 
obtained. 

It  is  further  manifest  that  Congress  contemplated 
territorial  indemnity,  from  the  fact  that,  at  their 
last  session,  an  act  was  passed,  upon  the  execu- 
tive recommendation,  appropriating  three  millions 
of  dollars  with  that  express  object.  This  appro- 
priation was  made  "  to  enable  the  President  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him 
in  the  event  that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  two  Governments,  and 
duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof."  The  ob- 
ject of  asking  this  appropriation  was  distinctly 
stated  in  the  several  messages  on  the  subject  which 
I  communicated  to  Congress.  Similar  appropria- 
tions made  in  1803  and  1806,  which  were  referred 
to,  were  intended  to  be  applied  in  part  considera- 
tion for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 
In  like  manner  it  was  anticipated  that,  in  settling 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  "  limits  and  boundaries" 
with  Mexico,  a  cession  of  territory  estimated  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  the  amount  of  our  demands 
against  her  might  be  obtained;  and  that  the  prompt 
payment  of  this  sum — in  part  consideration  for  the 
territory  ceded — on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  and 
its  ratification  on  her  part,  might  bep.n  inducement 
with  her  to  make  such  a  cession  of  territory  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  tlw  United  States.  And 
although  the  failure  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  use  any  part  of  the 
three  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  by  that  act, 
and  the  entire  sum  remains'in  the  treasury,  it  is 
still  applicable  to  that  object,  should  the  contin- 
gency occur  making  such  application  proper. 

The  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doctrine  of  no 
indemnity;  and,  if  sanctioned,  would  be  a  public 
acknowledgment  that  our  country  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  war  declared  by  Congress  with  extraor- 
dinary unanimity,  was  unjust,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned; an  admission  unfounded  in  fact,  and  de- 
grading to  the  national  character. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  United 
States  were  not  only  just  to  Mexico,  but,  consid- 
ering the  character  and  amount  of  our  claims,  the 


unjustifiable  and  unprovoked  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  her,  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected,  and  the  success  which 
had  attended  our  arms,  were  deemed  to  be  of  a 
most  liberal  character. 

The  commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  au- 
thorized to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary,  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Gulf  to  its  intersection  with  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  New  Mexico,  in  north  latitude  about  thirty- 
two  degrees,  and  to  obtain  a  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  and  the  privilege  of  the  right  of  way 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  bound- 
ary of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  cession  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California, 
constituted  an  ultimatum,  which  our  commissioner 
was,  under  no  circumstances,  to  yield. 

That  it  might  be  manifest  not  only  to  Mexico^ 
but  to  all  other  nations,  that  the  United  States 
were  not  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  a  feeble 
Power,  by  insisting  upon  wresting  from  her  all 
the  other  provinces,  including  many  of  her  princi- 
pal towns  and  cities,  which  we  had  conquered  and 
held  in  our  military  occupation,  but  were  willing 
to  conclude  a  treaty  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  our 
commissioner  was  authorized  to  stipulate  for  the 
restoration  to  Mexico  of  all  our  other  conquests. 

As  the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary 
proposed  might  be  estimated  to  be  of  greater  value 
than  a  fair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands,  our 
commissioner  was  authorized  to  stipulate  for  the 
payment  of  such  additional  pecuniary  considera- 
tion as  was  deemed  reasonable. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  Mexican 
commissioners  were  wholly  inadmissible.  They 
negotiated  as  if  Mexico  were  the  victorious,  and 
not  the  vanquished  party.  They  must  have 
known  that  their  ultimatum  could  never  be  ac- 
cepted. It  required  the  United  States  to  dismem- 
ber Texas,  by  surrendering  to  Mexico  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  that  State  lying  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Rio  Grande,  included  within  her  lim- 
its by  her  laws  when  she  was  an  independent  Re- 
public, and  when  she  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  and  admitted  by  Congress  as  one  of  the 
States  of  our  Union.  It  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  by  Mexico  of  the  just 
claims  of  our  citizens.  It  required  indemnity  to 
Mexican  citizens  for  injuries  they  may  have  sus- 
tained by  our  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  demanded  the  right  for  Mexico  to  levy  and  col- 
lect the  Mexican  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  imported 
into  her  ports  while  in  our  military  occupation 
during  the  war,  and  the  owners  of  which  had  paid 
to  oflicers  of  the  United  States  the  military  contri- 
butions which  had  been  levied  upon  them;  and  it 
offered  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration,  that  part  of  Upper  California  lying 
north  of  latitude  thirty-seven  degrees.  Such  were 
the  unreasonable  terms  proposed  by  the  Mexican 
commissioners. 

The  cession  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  of 
the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias, as  proposed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  was  believed,  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  convenience  and  interests  of  both, 
nations,  than  any  other  cession  of  territory  which 
it  was  probable  Mexico  could  be  induced  to  make. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  observed  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  Mexican  Government,  for 
some  years  past,  and  at  present,  that  if  these  prov- 
inces should  be  retained  by  her,  she  could  not  long 
continue  to  hold  and  govern  them.  Mexico  is  too 
feeble  ».  Power  to  govern  these  provinces,  lying  as 
they  do  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  her  capital,  and,  if  attempted  to  be  re- 
tained by  her,  they  would  constitute  but  for  a  short 
time,  even  nominally,  a  part  of  her  dominions. 

This  would  be  especially  the  case  with  Upper 
California.  The  sagacity  of  powerful  European 
nations  has  long  since  directed  their  attention  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  that  province,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moment  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  relinquish  their  present  occupation 
of  it,  and  their  claim  to  it  as  indemnity,  an  effort 
would  be  made  by  some  foreign  power  to  possess 
it,  either  by  conquest  or  by  purchase.  If  no  for- 
eign Government  should  acquire  it  in  either  of 
these  modes,  an  independent  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment would  probably  be  established  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  such  foreigners  as  may  remain  in 
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or  remove  to  the  country,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
known  that  the  United  States  have  abandoned  it. 
Such  a  Government  would  be  too  feeble  long  to 
maintain  its  separate  independent  existence,  and 
■would  finally  become  annexed  to,  or  be  a  depend- 
ant colony  of,  some  more  powerful  State. 

Should  any  foreign  Government  attempt  to  pos- 
sess it  as  a  colony,  or  otherwise  to  incorporate  it 
with  itself,  the  principle  avowed  by  President 
Monroe  in  1824,  and  reaffirmed  in  my  first  annual 
message,  that  no  foreign  Power  shall,  with  our 
consent,  be  permitted  to  plant  or  establish  any 
new  colony  or  dominion  on  any  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  must  be  maintained.  In 
maintaining  this  principle,  and  in  resisting  its  in- 
vasion by  any  foreign  Power,  we  might  be  involv- 
ed in  other  wars  more  expensive  and  more  difficult 
than  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias  are  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  brought  under  the  government  of 
our  laws,  their  resources — mineral,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial — would  soon  be 
developed. 

Upper  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  our 
Oregon  possessions;  and  if  held  by  the  United 
States,  would  soon  be  settled  by  a  hardy,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  portion  of  our  population. 
The  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  other  harbors  along 
the  Californian  coast,  would  afford  shelter  for  our 
navy,  for  our  numerous  whale  ships,  and  other 
merchant  vessels  employed  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  would  in  a  short  period^  become  the  marts  of 
an  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  with  China, 
and  other  countries  of  the  East. 

These  advantages,  in  which  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  would  participate,  would  at  once  be 
secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  cession  of  this 
territory;  while  it  is  certain  that  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  Mexican  dominions,  they  can 
be  enjoyed  neither  by  Mexico  herself  nor  by  any 
other  nation. 

New  Mexico  is  a  frontier  province,  and  has 
never  been  of  any  considerable  value  to  Mexico. 
From  its  locality,  it  is  naturally  connected  with  our 
western  settlements.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  too,  as  defined  by  her  laws,  before 
her  admission  into  our  Union,  embrace  all  that 
portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  while  Mexico  still  claims  to  hold  this  ter- 
ritory as  a  part  of  her  dominions.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  of  boundary  is  important. 

There  is  another  consideration  v/hich  induced 
the  belief  that  the  Mexican  Government  might 
even  desire  to  place  tiiis  province  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Numerous  bands  of  fierce  and  warlike  savages 
wander  over  it,  and  upon  its  borders.  Mexico  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  too  feeble  to  re- 
strain them  from  committing  depredations,  robber- 
ies and  murders,  not  only  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico  itself,  but  upon  those  of  the  other 
northern  States  of  Mexico.  It  would,  be  a  bless- 
ing to  all  these  northern  States  to  have  their  citi- 
zens protected  against  them  by  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  At  this  moment,  many  Mexicans, 
principally  females  and  children,  are  in  captivity 
among  them.  If  New  Mexico  were  held  and  gov- 
erned by  the  United  States,  we  could  effectually 
prevent  these  tribes  frem  committing  such  out- 
rages, and  compel  them  to  release  these  captives, 
and  restore  them  to  their  families  and  friends. 

In  proposing  to  acquire  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  it  was  known  that  but  an  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  the  Mexican  people  would  be  trans- 
ferred with  them,  the  country  embraced  within 
these  provinces  being  chiefly  an  uninhabited  re- 
gion. 

These  were  the  leading  considerations  which  in- 
duced me  to  authorize  the  terms  of  peace  which 
were  proposed  to  Mexico.  They  were  rejected; 
and,  negotiations  being  at  ah  end,  hostilities  were 
renewed.  An  assault  was  made  by  our  gallant 
army  upon  the  strongly-fortified  places  near  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  city  it- 
self; and,  after  several  days  of  severe  conflict,  the 
Mexican  forces,  vastly  superioi"^n  number  to  our 
own,  were  driven  from  the  city,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  our  troops. 

Immediately  after  information  was  received  of 
the  unfavorable  result  of  the  negotiations,  believ- 
ing that  his  continued  presence  with    the  'army 


could  be  productive  of  no  good,  I  determined  to 
recall  our  commissioner.  A  despatch  to  this  effect 
was  transmitted  to  him  on  the  sixth  of  October 
last.  The  Mexican  Government  will  be  informed 
of  his  recall,  and  that,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  I  shall  not  deem  it  proper  to  make  any  fur- 
ther overtures  of  peace,  but  shall  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  and  consider  any  proposals  which 
may  be  made  by  Mexico. 

Since  the  liberal  proposition  of  the  United  States 
was  authorized  to  be  made  in  April  last,  large  ex- 
penditures have  been  incurred,  and  the  precious 
blood  of  many  of  our  patriotic  fellow-citizens  has 
been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
consideration,  and  the  obstinate  perseverance  of 
Mexico  in  protracting  the  war,  must  influence  the 
terms  of  peace  which  it  may  be  deemed  proper 
hereafter  to  accept. 

Our  arms  having  been  everywhere  victorious, 
having  subjected  to  our  military  occupation  a  large 
portion  of  the  enemy's  country,  including  his  cap- 
ital, and  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the 
important  questions  arise.  In  what  maimer  the 
war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ?  and  what  should  be 
our  future  policy  .'  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should 
secure  and  render  available  the  conquests  which 
we  have  already  made;  and  that,  with  this  view, 
we  should  hold  and  occupy,  by  our  naval  and  mil- 
itary forces,  all  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  and  prov- 
inces, now  in  our  occupation,  or  which  may  here- 
after fall  into  our  possession;  that  we  should  ])ress 
forward  our  military  operations,"  and  levy  such 
military  contributions  on  the  enemy  as  may,  as 
far  as  practicable,  defray  the  future  expenses  of 
the  war. 

Had  the  Government  of  Mexico  acceded  to  the 
equitable  and  liberal  terms  proposed,  that  mode  of 
adjustment  would  have  been  preferred.  Mexico 
having  declined  to  do  this,  and  failed  to  offer  any 
other  terms  whioh  could  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  the  national  honor,  no  less  than  the  public 
interests,  requires  that  the  war  should  be  prose- 
cuted with- increased  energy  and  pawer  until  a  just 
and  satisfactory  peace  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  Mexico  refuses  all  indemnity,  we 
should  adopt  measures  to  indemnify  ourselves,  by 
appropriating  permanently  a  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory. Early  after  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
New  Mexico  and  the  Californias  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  our  forces.  Our  military  and  naval 
commanders  were  ordered  to  conquerand  hold  them, 
subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

These  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  oc- 
cupation, and  have  been  so  for  many  months,  all 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Mexico  having  ceased 
within  their  limits.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  should 
never  be'  surrendered  to  Mexico.  Should  Con- 
gress concur  with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  that  they 
should  be  retained  by  the  United  States  as  indem- 
nity, I  can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United  States  should 
not  at  once  be  extended  over  them.  To  wait  for 
a  treaty  of  peace,  such  as  we  are  willing  to  make, 
by  which  our  relations  towards  them  would  not  be 
changed,  cannot  be  good  policy;  whilst  our  own 
interest,  and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting  them, 
require  that  a  stable,  responsible,  and  free  govern- 
ment under  our  authority  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  established  over  them.  Should  Con- 
gress, therefore,  determine  to  hold  these  provinces 
permanently,  and  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  (?on- 
sidered  as  constituent  parts  of  our  country,  the 
early  establishment  of  territorial  governments  over 
them  will  be  important  for  the  more  perfect  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property;  and  I  recommend 
that  such  territorial  governments  be  established.  It 
will  promote  peace  and  tranquillity  among  the  in- 
habitants, by  allaying  all  apprehension  that  they 
may  still  entertain  of  being  again  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  I  invite  the  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  there 
are  other  Mexican  provinces  which  have  been  re- 
duced to  our  possession  by  conquest.  These  other 
Mexican  provinces  are  now  governed  by  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  commanders,  under  the  general 
authority  which  is  conferred  upon  a  conqueror  by 
the  laws  of  war.  They  should  continue  to  be  held 
as  a  means  of  coercing  Mexico  to  accede  to  just 
terms  of  peace.  Civil  as  well  as  military  officers 
are  required  to  conduct  such  a  Government.    Ade- 


quate compensation,  to  be  drawn  from  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  fenemy,  should  be  fixed  by  law 
for  such  officers  as  may  be  thus  employed.  What 
further  provision  may  become  necessary,  and  what 
final  disposition  it  maybe  proper  to  make  of  them, 
must  depend  on  the  future  progress  of  the  war, and 
the  course  which  Mexico  may  think  proper  here- 
after to  pursue. 

With  the  views  I  entertain,  I  cannot  favor  the 
policy  which  has  been  suggested,  either  to  with- 
draw our  army  altogether,  or  to  retire  to  a  desig- 
nated line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend  it.  To 
withdraw  our  army  altogether  from  the  conquests 
they  have  made  by  deeds  of  unparalleled  bravery, 
and  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
in  a  just  war  on  our  part,  and  one  which,  by  the 
act  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  honorably  have 
avoided,  would  be  to  degrade  the  nation  in  its  own 
estimation  and  in  that  of  the  world. 

To  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend 
it,  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  persevere,  and  tend 
to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Mexico,  after  refusing  to  establish  such  a  line 
as  a  permanent  boundary,  when  our  victorious 
army  are  in  possession  of  her  capital,  and  in  the 
heart  of  her  country,  would  permit  us  to  hold  it 
without  resistance.  That  she  would  continue  the 
war,  and  in  the  most  harassing  and  annoying 
forms,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  border  warfare 
of  the  most  savage  character,  extending  over  a 
long  line,  would  be  unceasingly  waged.  It  would 
require  a  large  army  to  he  kept  constantly  in  the 
field,  stationed  at  posts  and  garrisons  along  such  a 
line,  to  protect  and  defend  it.  The  enemy,  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  our  arms  on  his  coasts  and  in 
the  populous  parts  of  the  interior,  would  direct  his 
attention  to  this  line,  and,  selecting  an  isolated  post 
for  attack,  would  concentrate  his  forces  upon  it. 
This  would  be  a  condition  of  affairs  which  the 
Mexicans,  pursuing  their  favorite  system  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  would  probably  prefer  to  any  other. 
Were  we  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude  on  such  a 
line,  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war  would 
be  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way  make 
him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war,  but  must  remain 
inactive  and  await  his  approach,  being  in  constant 
uncertainty  at  what  point  on  the  line,  or  at  what 
time,  he  might  make  an  assault.  He  may  assem- 
ble and  organize  an  overwhelming  force  in  the 
interior,  on  his  own  side  of  the  line,  and,  conceal- 
ing his  purpose,  make  a  sudden  assault  upon  some 
one  of  our  posts  so  distant  from  any  other  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  timely  succor  or  rein- 
forcements; and  in  this  way  our  gallant  army 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off 
in  detail;  or  if,  by  their  unequalled  bravery  and 
prowess  everywhere  exhibited  during  this  war, 
they  should  repulse  the  enemy,  their  numbers  sta- 
tioned at  any  one  post  may  be  too  small  to  pursue 
him.  If  the  enemy  be  repulsed  in  one  attack,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  his  own 
side  of  the  line,  and,  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  another 
attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post.  He  may, 
too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts,  make  rapid 
incursions  into  the  country  which  we  hold,  murder 
the  inhabitants,  commit  depredations  on  them,  and 
then  retreat  to  the  interior  before  a  sufficient  force 
can  be  concentrated  to  pursue  him.  Such  would 
probably  be  the  harassing  character  of  a  mere  de- 
fensive war  on  our  part.  If  our  forces,  when 
attacked,  or  threatened  with  attack,  be  permitted 
to  cross  the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  con- 
quer him,  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  ene- 
my's country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages 
of  the  conquests  we  have  already  made,  by  having 
voluntarily  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a  line 
successfully  and  in  security,  it  is  far  from  being 
certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  large  an  army 
as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the  conquests  we 
have  already  made,  and  to  continue  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. It  is  also  far  from  being  certain  that  the 
expenses  of  the  war  would  be  diminished  by  such 
a  policy. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  means  of  vindica- 
ting the  national  honor  and  interest,  and  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  an  honorable  close,  will  be  to  pros- 

;  ecute  it  with  increased  energy  and  power  in  the 

'  vital  parts  of  the  enemy's  country. 
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In  my  annual  message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
ber last,  I  declared  that  "  the  war  has  not  been 
waged  with  a  view  to  conquest;  but  having  been 
commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  will  be  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  our  much-injur- 
ed citizens,  who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands 
against  Mexico."  Such,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
tinues to  be  our  true  policy — indeed,  the  only 
j)olicy  which  will  probably  secure  a  permanent 
peace. 

dt.  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  an 
object  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  conquest 
of' the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate  her 
separate  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that  she 
should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under  a  good 
Government  adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a  free, 
independent,  and  prosperous  Republic.  The  Uni- 
ted States  were  the  first  among  the  nations  to  re- 
cognise her  independence,  and  have  always  desired 
to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and  good  neighborhood 
■with  her.  This  she  would  not  suffer.  By  her 
own  conduct  we  have  been  compelled  to  engage  in 
the  present  war.  In  its  prosecution,  we  seek  not 
her  overthrow  as  a  nation;  but,  in  vindicating  our 
national  honor,  we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
wrongs  she  has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our 
just  demands  against  her.  We  demand  an  honor- 
able peace;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
Hitherto  Mexico  has  refused  all  accommodation 
by  which  such  a  peace  could  be  obtained. 

Whilst  our  armies  have  advanced  from  victory 
to  victory,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it 
has  always  been  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace  in 
their  hands;  and  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  Mex- 
ico, at  every  step,  to  arrest  hostilities  by  accepting 
it. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
has,  undoubtedly,  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Mexi- 
co has  been  so  long  held  in  subjection  by  one  fac- 
tion or  military  usurper  after  another,  and  such 
has  been  the  condition  of  insecurity  in  which  their 
successive  Governments  have  been  placed,  that 
each  has  been  deterred  from  making  peace,  lest, 
for  this  very  cause,  a  rival  faction  ^niight  expel  it 
from  power.  Such  was  the  fate  of  President  Her- 
rera's  administration  in  1845,  for  being  disposed 
even  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  war,  as  is  fully  confirmed  by  an 
official  correspondence  which  took  place  in  the 
mbnth  of  August  last,  between  him  and  his  Gov- 
ernment, a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  communica- 
ted. "  For  this  cause  alone,  the  revolution  which 
displaced  him  from  power  was  set  on  foot"  by 
General  Paredes.  Such  may  be  the  condition  of 
insecurity  of  the  present  Government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  their  coinitry  to  con- 
clude an  honorable  peace  with  the  United  States; 
but  the  apprehension  of  becoming  the  victims  of 
some  military  faction  or  usurper  may  have  pre- 
vented them  from  manifesting  their  feelings  by  any 
public  act.  The  removal  of  any  such  apprehen- 
sion would  probably  cause  them  to  speak  their  sen- 
timents freely,  and  to  adopt  the  measures  necessa- 
ry for  the  restoration  of  peace.  With  a  people  dis- 
tracted and  divided  by  contending  factions,  and 
a  Government  subject  to  constant  changes,  by  suc- 
cessive revolutions,  the  continual  successes  of  our 
arms  may  fail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  peace.  In 
such  event,  it  may  become  proper  for  our  com- 
manding generals  in  the  field  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  assurances  of  protection  to  the  friends  of 
peace  in  Mexico  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  Republican  govern  inent  of  their  own 
choice,  able  and  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  which 
would  be  just  to  them,  and  secure  to  us  the  indem- 
nity we  demand.  This  may  become  the  ordy  mode 
of  obtaining  such  a  peace.  Should  such  be  the  re- 
sult, the  war  which  Mexico  has  forced  upon  us 
would  thus  be  converted  into  an  enduring  blessing 
to  herself.  After  finding  her  torn  and  distracted 
by  factions,  and  ruled  by  military  usurpers,  we 
should  then  leave  her  with  a  Republican  govern- 
ment, in  the  enjoyment  of  real  independence  and 
domestic  peace  and  prosperity,  performing  all  her 
relative  duties  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  and 


promoting  her  own  happiness  by  wise  laws  and 
their  faithful  execution. 

If,  after  affording  this  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection, and  after  all  the  persevering  and  sincere 
efforts  we  have  made,  from  the  moment  Mexico 
commenced  the  war,  and  prior  to  that  time,  to  ad- 
just our  differences  with  her,  we  shall  ultimately 
fai.,  tlien  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  in  pursuit  of  peace,  and  must  continue  to 
occupy  her  country  with  our  troops,  taking  the 
i|  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands,  and 
must  enforce  the  terms  which  our  honor  demands. 

To  act  otherwise,  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Mexico,  and  to  withdraw  our  arnny  without  a 
peace,  would  not  only  leave  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complain  unredressed,  but  would  be  the 
signal  for  new  and  fierce  civil  dissensions  and  new 
revolutions — all  alike  hostile  to  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Besides,  there  is  danger,  if  our  troops  were 
withdrawn  before  a  peace  was  concluded,  that  the 
Mexican  people,  wearied  with  successive  revolu- 
tions, and  deprived  of  protection  for  their  persons 
and  property,  might  at  length  be  inclined  to  yield 
to  foreign  influences,  and  to  cast  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  some  European  monarch  for  protec- 
tion from  the  anarchy  and  suffering  which  would 
ensue.  This,  for  our  own  safety,  and  in  pursuance 
of  our  established  policy,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  resist.  We  could  never  consent  that  Mexico 
should  be  thus  converted  into  a  monarchy  govern- 
ed by  a  foreign  prince. 

Mexico  is  our  near  neighbor,  and  her  bounda- 
ries are  coterminous  with  our  own,  through  the 
whole  extent  across  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, from  ocean  to  ocean.  Both  politicaUy  and 
commercially,  we  have  the  deepest  interest  in  her 
regeneration  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  with  any  just  regard  to  our  own  safety, 
we  can  ever  become  indifferent  to  her  fate. 

ft  may  be  that  the  Mexican  Government  and 
people  have  misconstrued  or  misunderstood  our 
forbearance,  and  our  objects,  in  desiring  to  con- 
clude an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries.  They  may  have 
supposed  that  we  would  submit  to  terms  degrading 
to  the  nation;  or  they  may  have  drawn  false  infer- 
ences from  the  supposed  division  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  may 
have  calculated  to  gain  much  by  protracting  it; 
and,  indeed,  that  we  might  ultimately  abandon  it 
altogether,  without  insisting  on  any  indemnity,  ter- 
ritorial or  otherwise.  Whatever  may  be  the  false 
iinpressions  under  which  they  have  acted,  the  adop- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  energetic  policy  pro- 
posed must  .soon  undeceive  them. 

In  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  enemy 
must  be  made  to  feel  its  pressure  more  than  they 
have  heretofore  done.  At  its  commencement,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  conduct  it  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  liberality.  With  this  end  in  view, 
early  measures  were  adopted  to  conciliate,  as  far 
as  a  state  of  war  would  permit,  the  mass  of  the 
Mexican  population;  to  convince  them  that  the 
war  was  waged  not  against  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico,  but  against  their  faithless  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  commenced  hostilities;  to  re- 
move from  their  minds  the  false  impressions  which 
their  designing  and  interested  rulers  had  artfully 
attempted  to  make,  that  the  war  on  our  part  was 
one  of  conquest;  that  it  was  a  war  against  their 
religion  and  their  churches,  which  were  to  be  dese- 
crated and  overthrown;  and  that  their  rights  of 
person  and  private  property  would  be  violated. 
To  remove  these  false  impressions,  our  command- 
ers in  the  field  were  directed  scrupulously  to  re- 
spect their  religion,  their  churches,  and  their  church 
property,  which  were  in  no  manner  to  be  violated; 
they  were  directed  also  to  respect  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property  of  all  who  should  not  take 
up  arms  against  us. 

Assurances  to  this  effect  were  given  to  the  Mexi- 
can people  by  Majoi  General  Taylor,  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  month  of  JuYie,  1846, 
and  again  by  Major  General  Scott,  who  acted  upon 
his  own  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  issuing  it 
in  a  proclamation  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  1847. 

In  this  spirit  of  liberality  and  conciliation,  and 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  body  of  the  Mexican 
population  from  taking  up  arms  against  us,  was 
the  war  conducted  on  our  part.     Provisions  and 


other  supplies  furnished  to  our  army  by  Mexican 
citizens  were  paid  for  at  fair  and  liberal  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  it  became  apparent  that  these  as- 
surances, and  this  mild  treatment,  had  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. While  the  war  had  been  conducted  on 
our  part  according  to  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
principles  observed  by  civilized  nations,  it  was 
waged  in  a  far  different  spirit  on  the  pa)-t  of  Mex- 
ico. Not  appreciating  our  forbearance,  the  Mexi- 
can people  generally  became  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  availed  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  commit  the  mcrnl  savage  excesses  upon  our 
troops.  Large  numbers  of  the  population  took  up 
arms,  and,  engaging  in  guerrilla  warfare,  robbed 
and  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  manner  individual 
soldiers,  or  small  parties,  whom  accident  or  other 
causes  had  separated  from  the  main  body  of  our 
army;  bands  of  guerrilleros  and  robbers  infested 
the  roads,  harassed  our  trains,  and,  whenever  it 
was  in  their  power,  cut  off  our  supplies. 

The  Mexicans  having  thus  shown  themselves 
to  be  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  our  for- 
bearance and  liberality,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
change  the  manner,  of  conducting  the  war,  by 
makinsr  them  feel  its  pressure  according  to  the 
usages  observed  under  similar  circumstances  by 
all  other  civilized  nations. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  twenty-second  of 
September,  1846,  instructions  were  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Major  General  Taylor  to 
"  draw  supplies"  for  our  army  "  from  the  enemy, 
without  paying  for  them,  and  to  require  contrib  \- 
tions  for  its  sup|3ort,"  if  in  that  way  he  was  satis- 
fied he  could  "  get  abundant  supplies  for  his 
forces."  In  directing  the  execution  of  these  in- 
structions, much  was  necessarily  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the 
practicability  of  enforcing  the  measure. 

General  Taylor,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1846,  replied,  from  Monterey,  that,  "it  would 
have  been  impossible  hitherto,  and  is  so  now,  to 
sustain  the  army  to  any  extent  by  forced  contri- 
butions of  money  or  supplies."  For  the  reasons 
assigned  by  him,  he  did  not  adopt  the  policy  of 
his  instructions,  but  declared  his  readiness  to  do 
so,  "  should  the  army,  in  its  future  operations, 
reach  a  portion  of  the  country  which  may  be  made 
to  supply  the  troops  with  advantage."  He  con- 
tinued to  pay  for  the  articles  of  supply  which  were 
drawn  from  the  enemy's  country. 

Similar  instructions  were  issued  to  Major  Gene- 
ral Scott  on  the  third  of  April,  1847,  who  replied, 
from  Jalapa,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1847,  that,  if  it 
be  expected  that  "the  army  is  to  support  itself  by 
forced  contributions  levied  upon  the  country,  we 
may  ruin  and  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  and 
starve  ourselves. "  The  same  discretion  was  given 
to  him  that  had  been  to  General  Taylor  in  this 
respect.  General  Scott,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
by  him,  also  continued  to  pay  for  the  articles  of 
supply  for  the  army  which  were  drawn  from  the 
enemy. 

After  the  ariny  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
most  wealthy  portion  of  Mexico,  if  was  supposed 
that  the  obstacles  which  had  before  that  time  pre- 
vented it  would  not  be  such  as  to  render  impracti- 
cable the  levy  of  forced  contributions  for  its  sup- 
port; and  on  the  first  of  September,  and  again  on 
the  sixth  of  October,  1847,  the  order  was  repeated 
in  despatches  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  General  Scott,  and  his  attention  was  again  call- 
ed to  the  importance  of  making  the  enemy  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  war  by  requiring  them  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  supporting  our  army;  and  he 
was  directed  to  adopt  this  policy,  unless,  by  doing 
so,  there  was  danger  of  depriving  the  army  of  the 
necessary  supplies.  Copies  of  these  despatches 
were  forwarded  to  General  Taylor  for  his  govern- 
ment. 

On  ihe  thirty-first  of  March  last,  I  caused  an 
order  to  be  issued  to  our  military  and  naval  com- 
manders to  levy  and  collect  a  military  contribution 
upon  all  vessels  and  merchandise  v/hich  might 
enter  any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  military 
occupation,  and  to  apply  such  contributions  to- 
wards defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  By 
virtue  of  the  right  of  conquest  and  the  laws  of 
war,  the  conqueror,  consulting  his  own  .safety  or 
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convenience,  may  either  exclude  foreign  commerce 
altogether  from  all  stich  ports,  or  permit  it  upon 
Buch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
Before  the  principal  ports  of  Mexico  were  block- 
aded by  our  navy,  the  revenue  derived  from  im- 
port duties,  under  the  laws  of  Mexico,  was  paid 
into  the  Mexican  treasury.  After  these  ports  had 
fallen  into  our  military  possession,  the  blockade 
was  raised,  and  commerce  with  them  permitted 
upon  prescribed  terms  and  conditions.  Tiiey  were 
opened  to  tlie  trade  of  all  nations  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  more  moderate  in  their  amount  than 
those  which  had  been  previously  levied  by  Mexi- 
co; and  the  revenue,  which  was  formerly  paid 
into  the  Mexican  treasury  was  directed  to  be  col- 
lected by  our  military  and  naval  officers,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  our  army  and  navy.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  our 
army  and  navy  should  be  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ations of  the  order;  and  as  the  merchandise  im- 
ported upon  which  the  order  operated  must  be 
consumed  by  Mexican  citizens,  the  contributions 
exacted  were,  in  effect,  the  seizure  of  the  public 
revenues  of  Mexico,  and  the  application  of  them 
to  our  own  use.  In  directing  this  measure,  the 
object  was  to  compel  the  enemy  to  contribute,  as 
far  as  practicable,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

For  the  amount  of  contributions  which  have 
been  levied  in  this  form,  I  refer  you  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  which  it  appears  that 
a  sum  exceeding  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
collected. 

This  amount  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
much  larger,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping  open 
communications  lietween  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
so  as  to  enable  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ported, to  transport  and  vend  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
this  difficulty  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  soon  re- 
moved by  our  increased  forces  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  field. 

Measures  have  recently  been  adopted  by  which 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  revenues  of  Mex- 
ico, in  all  places  in  our  military  occupation,  will  be 
seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  army 
and  navy. 

The  policy  of  levying  upon  the  enemy  contribu- 
tions in  every  form,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
nations,  which  it  may  be  practicable  for  our  mili- 
tary commanders  to  adopt,  sTiould,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  rigidly  enforced;  and  orders  to  this  effect 
have*accordingly  been  given.  By  such  a  policy, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  own  treasury  will  be  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  drain,  the  Mexican  people 
■will  be  made  to  feel  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and, 
consulting  their  own  interests,  may  be  induced 
the  more  readily  to  require  their  rulers  to  accede 
to  a  just  peace. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  events  transpired  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  which,  in  my  judgment,  required  a 
greater  number  of  troops  in  the  field  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  strength  of  the  army  was  accord- 
ingly increased  by  "  accepting"  the  services  of 
all  the  volunteer  forces  authorized  by  the  act  of 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  184B,  without  putting  a 
.construction  on  that  act,  the  correctness  of  which 
was  seriously  questioned.  The  volunteer  forces 
now  in  the  field,  with  those  which  had  been  "ac- 
cepted," to  "  serve  for  twelve  months,"  and  were 
discharged  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  ex- 
haust the  fifty  thousand  men  authorized  by  that 
act.  Had  it  been  clear  that  a  proper  construction 
of  the  act  warranted  it,  the  services  of  a-n  addi- 
tional number  would  have  been  call^  for  and  ac- 
cepted; but  doubts  existing  upon  this  point,  the 
power  was  not  exercised. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  Congress  should,  at 
an  early  period  of  their  session,  confer  the  author- 
ity to  raise  an  additional  regular  force  to  serve 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  to  be  discharged 
upon  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  I  invite  the. attention  of  Congress  to  the 
views  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
report  upon  this  subject. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  authority  be  given  by 
law  to  call  for  and  accept  the  .services  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  volunteers,  to  be  exercised  at  such 
time  and  to  such  extent  as  the  emergencies  of  the 
service  may  require. 

In  prosecuting  the  war  with  Mexico,  whilst  the 


utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  every  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations, 
and  none  has  been  given,  liberal  privileges  have 
been  granted  to  their  commerce  in  the  ports  of  the 
enemy  in  our  military  occupation. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Brazilian  Government, 
which    at   one    time  threatened    to    interrupt   the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  will, 
I  trust,  be  speedily  adjusted.     I  have  received  in- 
formation that  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  P4in- 
ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  will  short- 
ly be  appointed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  come  instructed  and  prepared  to 
adjust  all  remaining  differences  between   the  two 
Governments  in  a  manner  acceptable  and  honor- 
I  able  to  both.    In  the  meantime,  I  have  every  reason 
:  to  believe  that  nothing  will  occur  to  interrupt  our 
!  amicable  relations  with  Brazil. 
I       It  has  been  my  constant  effort  to  maintain  and 
I  cultivate  the  most  intimate  relations  of  friendship 
I  with  all  the  independent  Powers  of  South  America; 
and  this  policy  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
j  results.     It  is  true  that  the  settlement  and  payment 
j:  of  many  just  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
1 1  these  nations  have  been  long  delayed.     The  pecu- 
jj  liar  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and 
1  the  desire  on  the  part  of  my  predecessors,  as  well 
|t  as  myself,  to  grant  them   the  utmost  indulgence, 
jj  have  hitherto  prevented  these  claims  from  being 
]  urged  in  a  manner  demanded  by  strict  justice.  The 
j  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  to  be  finally  ad- 
j  justed  and  liquidated,  and  efforts  are  now  making 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  Goverimient 
of  Peru  has  in  good  faith  paid  the  first  two  instal- 
ments of  the  indemnity  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  interest  due 
thereon,  in  execution  of  the  convention  between 
that  Government  and  the  United  States,  the  ratifi- 
cations of  which  were  exchanged  at  Lima  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  1846.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States,  early  in  August  last,  com- 
pleted the  adjudication  of  the  claims  under  this 
convention,  and  made  his  report  thereon,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  of  the  eighth  of  August,  1846. 
The  sums  to  which  the  claimants  are  respectively 
entitled  wilt  be  paid  on  demand  at  the  treasury. 

I  invite  the  early  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  citizens  in  China.  Under 
our  treaty  with  that  Power,  American  citizens  are 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  placed 
under  that  of  our  public  functionaries  in  that  coun- 
try. By  the.se  alone  can  our  citizens  be  tried  and 
punished  for  the  commission  of  any  crime;  by 
these  alone  can  questions  be  decided  between  them, 
involving  the  rights  of  person  and  property;  and 
by  these  alone  can  contracts  be  enforced,  into 
which  they  may  have  entered  with  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  foreign  Powers.  The  merchant  vessels 
of  the  United  States  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  five 
ports  of  China  open  to  foreign  commerce  are  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  officers  of  their  own 
Government.  Until  Congress  shall  establish  com- 
petent tribunals  to  try  and  punish  crimes,  and  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  in  China,  Amer- 
ican citizens  there  are  subject  to  no  law  whatever. 
Crimes  may  be  committed  with  impunity,  and 
debts  may  be  contracted  without  a)iy  means  to 
enforce  their  payment.  Inconveniences  have  al- 
ready resulted  from  the  omission  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  still  greater  are  ap- 
prehended. The  British  authorities  in  China  have 
already  complained  that  this  Government  has  not 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  or  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts  against  American  citizens 
in  that  country,  whilst  their  Government  has  es- 
tablished tribunals  by  which  an  American  citizen 
can  recover  debts  due  from  British  subjects. 

Accustomed  as  the  Chinese  are  to  summary  jus- 
tice, they  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  why 
criminals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  escape  with  impunity,  in  violation  of  treaty 
obligations,  whilst  the  punishment  of  a  Chinese, 
who  had  committed  any  crime  against  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  would  be  rigorously  exacted.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  might  be  fiital  to  American  citi- 
zens iu  China,  should  a  flagrant  crime  be  commit- 
ted by  any  one  of  them  upon  a  Chinese,  and  should 
trial  and  punishment  not  follow  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  treaty.  This  might  disturb,  if 
not  destroy ,  our  friendly  relations  witli  that  empire, 


and  cause  an  interruption  of  our  valuable  com- 
merce. 

Our  treaties  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Muscat,  also  require  the 
legislation  of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion, though  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
may  not  be  so  urgent  as  itfregard  to  China. 

The  Secretary  of  Slate  has  submitted  an  esti- 
mate to  defray  the  expense  of  opening  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Papal  States.  The  interesting 
political  events  now  in  progress  in  these  States,  as 
well  as  a  just  regard  to  our  commercial  interests, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  such  a  measure 
highly  expedient. 

Estimates  have  also  been  submitted  for  the  out- 
fits and  salaries  of  charges  d'affaires  to  the  Repub- 
lics of  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Ecuador.  The 
manifest  importance  of  cultivating  the  most  friend- 
ly relations  v.'ith  all  the  independent  States  upon 
this  continent  has  induced  me  to  recommend  aj)- 
propriations  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
missions. 

I  recommend  to  Congress  that  an  appropriation 
be  made,  to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  claim- 
ants in  "  the  Amistad  case."  I  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  due  to  Spain  under  the  treaty  of 
the  twentieth  of  October,  1795;  and,  moreover, 
that,  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  claim 
continues  to  be  urged,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain 
unsettled,  it  will  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  dis- 
cord between  the  two  countries,  which  may  prove 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Good  policy,  no  less  than  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  our  treaty  obligations,  requires  that 
the  inconsiderable  appropriation  demanded  should 
be  made. 

A  detailed  statementof  the  conditionof  the  finan- 
ces will  be  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  imports  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1847,  were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  million  five  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars;  of  which  the 
amount  exported  was  eis^ht  million  eleven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars,  leaving 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  in  the  country  for  domestic  use.  The  value 
of  the  exports  for  the  same  period  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  million  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  six  Imndred  and  twenty-two  dol- 
lars; of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  six 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  dollars  consisted  of  domestic  'jro- 
ductions,  and  eight  million  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  of  foreign  articles. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  twenty-six  million  thiee  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  of  which 
there  was  derived  from  customs  twenty-three  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  andsixty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents; 
from  sales  of  public  lands,  two  million  four  hun-* 
dred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty  cents;  and  from  in- 
cidental and  miscellaneous  sources,  one  hundred 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
fifty-one  cents.  The  last  fiscal  year  during  which 
this  amount  was  received  embraced  five  months 
under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  and 
seven  months  during  which  the  tariflT  act  of  1846 
was  in  force.  During  the  five  months  under  the 
act  of  1842,  the  amount  received  from  customs  was 
seven  million  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
.sand  three  hundred  and  six  dollai-s  and  ninety 
cents,  and  during  the  seven  months  under  the  act 
of  1846  the  amount  received  was  fifteen  million 
nine  hundred  aad  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents. 

The  net  revenue  from  customs  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1846,  being  the 
last  year  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1842,  was  twenty-two  million  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  dol- 
lars and  ten  cents;  and  the  net  revenue  from  cus- 
toms during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  being  the  first  year  under  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1646,  was  about  thirty-one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  bemg  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  for  the  first  year  under  the  tariff 
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act  of  1846,  of  more  than  eight  tnillion  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  over  that  of  the  last  year  under 
the  tariff  of  1842. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  vi'ere  fifty-nine  million 
four  hundred  and  fifiy-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy -seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents;  of 
which  three  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  thirty-seven 
cents  was  on  account  of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  including  treasury  notes 
redeemed  and  not  funded.     The  expenditures,  ex- 
clusive of  payment  of  public  debt,  were  fifty-five 
million  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand 
and  ninety-five  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.         | 
It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  j 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  '• 
1848,  including  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
first  of  July  last,  will  amount  to  forty -two  million  | 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  five  hun-  i 
dred   and   forty-five   dollars  and  eighty  cents;  of  | 
which  thirty-one  million,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  j 
derived  from  customs;  three  million  five  hundred  | 
thousand  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands;  four 
hundred  thousand  from  incidental  sources,  inclu-  i 
ding  sales  made  by  the  Solicitor  of  tlie  Treasury;  j 
and    six    million    two    hundred   and    eighty-five' 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents  from  loans  already  authorized  by 
law,  which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  first  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  esti- 
mated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  if  peace 
with  Mexico  shall  not  be  concluded,  and  the  army 
shall  be  increased  as  is  proposed,  will  amount,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  payments  on  account  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  treas- 
ury notes,  to  fifty-eight  million  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and 
seven  cents. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt  actually  incurred,  including  treas- 
ury notes,  was  forty-five  million  six  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents.  The  public  debt  due  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1845,  including  the  treasury 
notes,  was  seveviteen  million  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents;  and  consecjuently 
the  addition  made  to  the  public  debt  since  that  time 
is  twenty-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and 
seventy-eight  cents. 

Of  the  loan  of  twenty-three  millions,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1847, 
the  sum  of  five  millions  was  paid  out  to  the  public 
creditors,  or  exchanged  at  par  for  specie;  the  re- 
maining eighteen  millions  was  olTered  for%pecie  to 
the  highest  bidder  not  below  par,  by  an  advertise- 
ment issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
published  from  the  ninth  of  February  until  the 
tenth  of  April,  1847,  when  it  was  awarded  to  the 
several  highest  bidders,  at  premiums  varying  from 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  above 
par.  The  premium  has  been  pais  into  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  sums  awarded  deposited  in  specie  in 
the  treasury  as  fast  as  it  was  required  by  the  wants 
of  the  Government. 

To  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  a  further  loan,  in  aid  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government,  will  be 
necessary.  Retaining  a  sufficient  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  the  loan  required  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  eighteen  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  the  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee  be  imposed,  and  the  graduation  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  made  at  an  early 
period  of  your  sepsion,  as  recommended,  the  loan 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  may  be  reduced  to  seven- 
teen million  of  dollars.  The  loan  may  be  further 
reduced  by  whatever  amount  of  expenditures  can 
be  saved  by  military  contributions  collected  in 
Mexico.  The  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  these  contributions  have  been  direct- 
ed, and  a  very  considerable  sum  is  expected  from 
that  source.  Its  amount  cannot,  however,  be  cal- 
culated with  any  certainty.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  loan  to  be  made  be  authorized  upon  the 
same  terms,  and  for  the  same  time,  as  that  which 
was  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1847. 


Should  the  war  with  Mexico  be  continued  until 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
further  loan  of  twenty  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  that  day,  in  case  no  duty  be  imposed  on  tea 
and  coffee,  and  the  public  lands  be  not  reduced  and 
graduated  in  price,  and  no  military  contributions 
shall  be  collected  in  Mexico.  If  the  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee  be  imposed,  and  the  lands  be  reduced 
and  graduated  in  price,  as  proposed,  the  loan  may 
be  reduced  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
will  be  subject  to  be  still  further  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  military  contributions  which  may 
be  collected  in  Mexico.  It  is  not  proposed,  how- 
ever, at  present,  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to 
negotiate  this  loan  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  it  is 
hoped  that  the  loan  asked  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  aided  by  military  contributions 
which  may  be  collected  in  Mexico,  may  be  sufK- 
cient.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  there  should  | 
be  a  necessity  for  it,  the  fact  will  be  communicated  ! 
to  Congress  in  time  fortheir  action  during  the  pre-  i 
sent  session.  In  no  event  will  a  sum  exceeding  I 
«ix  millions  of  dollars  of  this  amount  be  needed 
before  the  meeting  of  the  session  of  Congress  in 
December,  1848. 

The  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1846  "redu- 
cing the  duties  on  imports,"  has  been  in  force 
since  the  first  of  December  last;  and  I  am  grati- 
fied to  state,  that  all  the  beneficial  effects  which 
were  anticipated  from  its  operation  have  been 
fully  realized.  The  public  revenue  derived  from 
customs  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
December,  1847,  exceeds  by  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  the  amount  received  in  the  prece- 
ding year  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1842, 
which  was  superseded  and  repealed  by  it.  Its  ef- 
fects are  visible  in  the  great  and  almost  unexam- 
pled prosperity  which  prevails  in  every  branch  of 
business. 

While  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and  restrict- 
ive duties  of  the  act  of  1842,  and  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  reasonable  revenue  rates  levied  on 
articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value, 
has  increased  the  revenue,  and  augmented  our  for- 
eign trade,  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
have  been  advanced  and  promoted. 

The  great  and  important  interests  of  agriculture, 
which  had  been  not  only  too  much  neglected,  but 
actually  taxed,  under  the  protective  policy,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the 
burdens  which  that  policy  imposed  on  them;  and 
our  farmers  and  planters,  under  a  more  just  and 
liberal  commercial  policy,  are  finding  new  and 
profitable  markets  abroad  for  their  augmented 
products. 

Our  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  ex- 
tending more  widely  the  circle  of  international 
exchanges.  Great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our 
imports  during  the  past  year,  our  exports  of  do- 
mestic products  sold  in  foreign  markets  have  been 
still  greater. 

Our  navigating  interest  is  eminently  prosperous. 
The  number  of  vessel?  built  in  the  United  States 
has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period 
of  equal  length.  Large  profits  have  been  derived 
by  those  who  have  constructed,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  have  navigated  them.  Should  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  our  merchant  vessels 
be  progressive,  and  be  as  great  for  the  future  as 
during  the  past  year,  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
our  tonnage  and  commercial  marine  will  be  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Whilst  the  interests  of  agriculture,  of  commerce, 
and  of  navigation,  have  been  enlarged  and  invigo- 
rated, it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  our 
manufactures  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
None  of  the  ruinous  effects  upon  this  interest, 
which  were  apprehended  by  some,  as  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  revenue  system  established 
by  the  act  of  1846,  have  been  experienced.  On 
the  contrary,  the  number  of  manufactories,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  is  stead- 
ily and  rapidly  increasing,  affording  gratifying 
proofs  that  American  enterprise  and  skill  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  with 
no  other  advantages  than  those  fairly  and  inci- 
dentally accruing  from  a  just  system  of  revenue 
duties,  are  abundantly  able  to  meet  successfully 
all  competition  from  abroad,  and  still  derive  fair 
and  remunerating  profits.    ' 

While  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  yield- 


ing adequate  and  fair  profits  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  wages  of  labor,  whether  employed  in 
manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  or  naviga- 
tion, have  been  augmented.  The  toiling  millions, 
whose  daily  labor  furnishes  the  supply  of  food 
and  raiment,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  are  receiving  higher  wages,  and  more 
steady  and  permanent  employment  than  in  any 
other  country,  or  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
own  history. 

So  successful  have  been  all  branches  of  our  in- 
du-stry,  that  a  foreign  war,  which  generally  dimin- 
ishes the  resources  of  a  nation,  has  in  no  essential 
degree  retarded  our  onward  progress,  or  checked 
our  general  prosperity. 

With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity, 
and  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  revenue 
act  of  1846,  every  consideration  of  public  policy 
recommends  that  it  shall  remain  unchanged.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  system  of  impost  duties  which  it 
established  may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country,  and  that  the  great  interests 
affected  by  it  may  not  again  be  .^subject  to  be  in- 
juriously disturbed,  as  they  have  heretofore  been, 
by  frequent  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and 
without  changing  or  modifying  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1846  on  the  dutiable  articles  embraced 
by  its  provisions,  I  again  recommend  to  your  fa- 
vorable consideration  the  expediency  of  levying  a 
revenue  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  The  policy  which 
exempted  these  articles  from  duty  during  peace, 
and  when  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them  was 
not  needed,  ceases  to  exist  when  the  country  is 
engaged  in  war,  and  requires  the  use  of  all  its 
available  resources.  It  ia  a  tax  which  would  be 
so  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  that  it 
would  be  felt  oppressively  by  none,  and  be  com- 
plained of  by  none.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
not,  in  the  list  of  imported  articles,  any  which  are 
more  properly  the  subject  of  war  duties  than  tea 
and  coffee. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  derived  annually  by  a  moderate  duty  im- 
posed on  these  articles. 

Should  Congress  avail  itself  of  this  additional 
source  of  revenue,  not  only  would  the  amount  of 
the  public  loan  rendered  necessary  by  the  war  with 
Mexico  be  diminished  to  that  extent,  but  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  public  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  determination  of  the  Government  to  meet  all 
its  engagements  promptly,  would  be  more  firmly 
established,  and  the  reduced  amount  of  the*loan 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  negotiate  could  pro- 
bably be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates. 

Congress  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  impose  the  war  duties  recom- 
mended ,  or,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  annually  three  millions  of  dollars  so  long 
as  loans  shall  be  required  to  prosecute  the  war, 
and  afterwards  provide,  in  some  other  form,  to 
pay  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  it,  and  ulti- 
mately to  extinguish  the  principal.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  duties,  Congress  should  graduate'and  re- 
duce the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  expe- 
rience has  proved  will  not  command  the  price 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Government,  an  addi- 
tional annual  income  "to  the  treasury  of  between 
half  a  million  and  a  million  of  dollars,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  be  derived  from  this  source.  Should 
both  measures  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
the  annual  amount  of  public  debt  necessary  to  be 
contracted  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
be  reduced  near  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  du- 
ties recommended  to  be  levied  on  tea  and  coffee,  it 
is  proposed  *all  be  limited  in  their  duration  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  until  the  public  debt  rendered 
necessary  to  be  contracted  by  it  shall  be  discharged. 
The  amount  of  the  public  debt  to  be  contracted 
should  be  limited  to  the  lowest  practicable  sum, 
and  should  be  extinguished  as  early  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  as  the  means  of  the  treasury 
will  permit. 

With  this  view,  it  is  recommended  that,  as  soon 
as  the  war  shall  be  over,  all  the  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  not  needed  for  other  indispensable  ob- 
jects, shall  constitute  a  sinking  fund,  and  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  funded  debt,  and  that  au- 
thority be  conferred  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

The  act  of  the  sixth  of  August,  1846,  "  to  estab- 
lish a  warehousing  system,"  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  a  year,  and  has  proved  to  be  an  impor- 
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tant  auxiliary  to  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  in  augment- 
in'"  the  revenue,  and  extending  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Whilst  it  has  tended  to  enlarge  com- 
merce, it  has  been  beneficial  to  our  manufactures, 
by  diminishing  forced  sales  at  auction  of  foreign 
goods  at  low  prices,  to  raise  the  duties  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  them,  and  by  checking  fluctuations  in 
the  market.  The  system,  although  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries,  was  entirely  new 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment in  some  of  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  whom  was  devolved  large 
discretionary  powers  in  carrying  this  measure  into 
effect,  has  collected,  and  is  now  collating,  the 
practical  results  of  the  system  in  other  countries, 
where  it  has  long  been  established,  and  will  report 
at  an  early  period  of  your  session  such  further 
regulations  suggested  by  the  investigation  as  may 
render  it  still  more  effective  and  beneficial. 

By  the  act  to  "  provide  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping, and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue," 
all  banks  were  discontinued  as  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  the  paper  currency  issued  by 
them  was  no  longer  permitted  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  public  dues. 

The  constitutional  treasury  created  by  this  act 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  January  last. 
Under  the  system  established  by  it,  the  public 
moneys  have  been  collected,  safely  kept,  and  dis- 
bursed, by  the  direct  agency  of  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  gold  and  silver;  and  transfers  of  large 
amounts  have  been  made  from  points  of  collection 
to  points  of  disbursement,  without  loss  to  the 
treasury,  or  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  trade 
of  the  country. 

While  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government 
have  been  conducted  with  regularity  and  ease, 
under  this  system,  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
checking  and  preventing  an  undue  inflation  of  the 
paper  currency  issued  by  the  banks  which  exist 
under  State  charters.  Requiring,  as  it  does,  all 
dues  to  the  Government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver,  its  effect  is  to  restrain  excessive  issues  of 
bank  paper  by  the  banks  disproportioned  to  the 
specie  in  their  vaults,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  on  by  the  holders  of 
their  notes  for  their  redemption,  in  order  to  obtain 
specie  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  other  public 
dues.  The  banks,  therefore,  must  keep  their  busi- 
ness within  prudent  limits,  and  be  always  in  a 
condition  to  meet  such  calls,  or  run  the  hazard  of 
being  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and 
be  thereby  discredited.  The  amount  of  specie  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  twenty-four  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
dollars;  of  which  there  was  retained  in  the  country 
twenty-two  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Had 
the  former  financial  system  prevailed,  and  the  pub- 
lic moneys  been  placed  on  deposite  in  banks,  near- 
ly the  whole  of  this  amount  would  have  gone  into 
their  vaults,  not  to  be  thrown  into  circulation  by 
them,  but  to  be  withheld  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  a  currency,  and  made  the  basis  of  new 
and  enormous  issues  of  bank  paper.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  specie  imported  has  been  paid  mto 
'the  Treasury  for  public  dues;  and  after  having 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  recoined  at  the  mint,  has 
been  paid  out  to  the  public  creditors,  and  gone  into 
circulalion  as  a  currency  among  the  people.  The 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  now  in  circulation 
in  the  country  is  larger  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. 

The  financial  system  established  by  the  consti- 
tutional treasury  has  been,  thus  far,  eminently 
successful  in  its  operations;  and  I  recommend  an 
adherence  to  all  its  essential  provisions,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  vital  provision  which  wholly  sepa- 
rates the  Government  from  all  connexion  with 
banks,  and  excludes  bank  paper  from  all  revenue 
receipts. 

In  some  of  its  details,  not  involving  its  general 
principles,  the  system  is  defective,  and  will  require 
modification.  These  defects,  and  such  amend- 
ments as  are  deemed  important,  were  set  forth  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. These  amendments  are  again  recommended 
to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  past  year,  the  coinage  at  the  mint 


and  its  branches  has  exceeded  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  has  consisted  chiefly  in  converting 
the  coins  of  foreign  countries  into  American  coin. 

The  largest  amount  of  foreign  coin  imported  has 
been  received  at  New  York;  and  if  a  branch  mint 
were  established  at  that  city,  all  the  foreign  coin 
received  at  that  port  could  at  once  be  converted 
into  our  own  coin,  without  the  expense,  risk,  and 
delay,  of  transporting  it  to  the  mint  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  amount  recoined  would  be  much 
larger. 

Experience  has  proved  that  foreign  coin,  and 
especially  foreign  gold  coin,  will  not  circulate  ex- 
tensively as  a  currency  among  the  people.  The 
important  measure  of  extending  our  specie  circu- 
lation, both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  diffusing  it 
among  the  people,  can  only  be  effected  by  convert- 
ing such  foreign  coin  into  American  coin.  I  repeat 
the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual 
message  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the 
mint  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of  New  York. 

AH  the  public  lands  which  had  been  surveyed 
and  were  ready  for  the  market  have  been  pro- 
claimed for  sale  during  the  past  year.  The  quan- 
tity offered  and  to  be  offered  for  sale,  under  proc- 
lamations issued  since  the  first  of  January  last, 
amounts  to  nine  million  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres. 
The  prosperity  of  the  western  States  and  Territo- 
ries in  which  these  lands  lie  will  be  advanced  by 
their  speedy  sale.  By  withholding  them  from 
market,  their  growth  and  increase  of  population 
would  be  retarded,  while  thousa.nds  of  our  enter- 
prising and  meritorious  frontier  population  would 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  freeholds 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  But  in  addition 
to  the  general  considerations  which  rendered  the 
early  sale  of  these  lands  proper,  it  was  a  leading 
object  at  this  time  to  derive  as  large  a  sum  as  pos- 
sible from  this  source,  and  thus  diminish,  by  that 
amount,  the  public  loan  rendered  necessary  by  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  war. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
acres  of  the  public  lands  will  be  surveyed  and  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  proclaimed  for  sale  during  the 
year  1848. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  presented  the  rea- 
sons which,  in  my  judgment,  rendered  it  proper 
to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the 
public  lands  as  have  remained  unsold  for  long 
periods  after  they 'had  been  offered  for  sale  at 
public  auction. 

Many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  lying 
within  the  lijnits  of  several  of  the  western  States 
have  been  offered  in  the  market,  and  been  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  large  quantities  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at 
the  lowest  price  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  not  command 
that  price.  They  must  remain  unsold  and  uncul- 
tivated for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  the  price 
demanded  for  them  by  the  Government  shall  be 
reduced.  No  satisfactory  reason  is  perceived  why 
they  should  be  longer  held  at  rates  above  their  real 
value.  At  the  present  period,  an  additional  reason 
exists  for  adopting  the  measure  recommended. 
When  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war, 
and  we  must  necessarily  resort  to  loans,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  all  our  resources,  and  thus  limit 
the  amount  of  the  public  indebtedness  to  the  low- 
est possible  sum. 

I  recommend  that  the  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preemption  rights  be  amended  and  modified 
so  as  to  operate  prospectively,  and  to  embrace  all 
who  may  settle  upon  the  public  lands  and  make 
improvements  upon  them  before  they  are  surveyed, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  in  all  cases  where  such  set- 
tlements may  be  made  after  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished. 

If  the  right  of  preemption  be  thus  extended,  it 
will  embrace  a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  our 
citizens.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  small  free- 
holders upon  our  borders,  who  will  be  enabled 
thereby  to  educate  their  children  and  otherwise 
improve  their  condition,  while  they  will  be  found 
at  all  times,  as  they  have  ever  proved  themselves 
to  be,  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  our  country,  among 
ourhardiest  and  best  volunteer  soldiers,  ever  ready 
to  tender  their  services  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
among  the  last  to  leave  the  field  as  long  as  an  ene- 
my remains  to  be  encountered.    Such  a  policy 


will  also  impress  these  patriotic  pioneer  emigrants 
with  deeper  feeUngs  of  gratitude  for  the  parental 
care  of  their  Government,  when  they  find  their 
dearest  interests  secured  to  them  by  the  permanent 
laws  of  the  land,  and  that  they  are  no  longer  in 
danger  of  losing  their  homes  and  hard-earned  im- 
provements by  being  brought  into  competition  with 
a  more  wealthy  class  of  purchasers  at  the  land  sales. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  invited,  at  their 
last  and  the  preceding  session,  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  Territorial  Government  over  our 
possessions  in  Oregon;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  no  legislation  on  the  subject.  Our  citi- 
zens who  inhabit  that  distant  region  of  country  are 
still  left  without  the  protection  of  our  laws,  or  any 
regularly  organized  Government.  Before  the  ques- 
tion of  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon was  definitely  settled,  from  the  necessity  of 
their  condition,  the  inhabitants  had  established  a 
temporary  Government  of  their  own.  Besides  the 
want  of  legal  authority  for  continuing  such  a  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights  of  person  ahd  property,  or  to  secure 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  other 
citizens,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  They  should  have 
the  right  of  suffrage,  be  represented  in  a  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  by  a  delegate  in  Congress;  and 
possess  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  citizens 
of  other  portions  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
Stntes  have  heretofore  enjoyed, or  maynowenjoy. 

Our  judicial  system,  revenue  laws,  laws  regula- 
ting trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  protection  of  our  laws  generally,  should  be 
extended  over  them. 

In  addition  to  the  inhabitants  in  that  territory 
who  had  previously  emigrated  to  it,  large  numbers 
of  our  citizens  have  followed  them  during  the  pres- 
ent year;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  during  the  next 
and  subsequent  years  their  numbers  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  established  post- 
routes  leading  to  Oregon,  and  between  different 
points  within  that  territory,  and  authorized  the  es- 
tai)lishment  of  post  offices  at  "Astoria  and  such 
other  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  as  the  public  inter- 
ests may  require."  Post  offices  have  accordingly 
been  established ,  deputy  postmasters  appointed,  and 
provision  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

The  preservation  of  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes 
residing  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  render 
it  proper  that  authority  should  be  given  by  law  for 
the  ajipointment  of  an  adequate  number  of  Indian 
agents  to  reside  among  them. 

I  recommend  that  a  Surveyor  General's  office  be 
established  in  that  Territory,  and  that  the  public 
lands  be  surveyed  and  brought  into  market  at  an 
early  period. 

I  recommend  also  that  grants,  upon  liberal  terms, 
of  limited  quantities  of  the  public  lands  be  made  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  emigra- 
ted, or  may  hereafter,  within  a  prescribed  period, 
emigrate  to  Oregon,  and  settle  upon  them.  These 
hardy  and  adventurous  citizens,  who  have  encoun- 
tered the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  long  and  toil- 
some journey,  and  have  at  length  found  an  abiding 
place  for  themselves  and  their  families  upon  the 
utmost  verge  of  our  western  limits,  should  be  se- 
cured in  the  homes  which  they  have  improved  by 
their  labor. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
service  connected  with  the  department  under  his 
charge.  The  duties  devolving  on  this  department 
have  been  unusually  onerous  and  responsible  du- 
ring the  past  year,  and  have  been  discharged  with 
ability  and  success. 

Pacific  relations  continue  to  exist  with  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes,  and  most  of  them  manifest  a 
strong  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Some 
depredations  were  committed  during  the  past  year 
upon  our  trains  transporting  supplies  for  the  army, 
on  the  road  between  the  western  border  of  Mis- 
souri and  Santa  Fe.  These  depredations,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  bands 
from  the  region  of  New  Mexico,  have  been  ar- 
rested by  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  ordered 
out  for  that  purpose.  Some  outrages  have  been 
perpetrated  by  a  portion  of  the  northwestern  bands 
upon  the  wealcer  and  comparatively  defenceless 
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neighboring  tribes.     Prompt  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  future. 

Between  one  and  two  thousand  Indians,  belong- 
ing to  several  tribes,  have  been  removed  during  the 
year  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  coun 
ry  allotted  to  them  west  of  that  river,  as  their- 
permanent  home;  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  others  to  follow. 

Since  the  treaty  of  1846  with  the  Cherokees, 
the  feuds  among  them  appear  to  have  subsided, 
and  they  have  become  more  united  and  contented 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  The 
commissioners,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  June  twenty -seventh,  1846,  to  settle  claims 
arising  under  the  treaty  of  1835-36  with  that 
tribe,  have  executed  their  duties  ;  and  after  a  pa- 
tient investigation,  and  a  full  and  fair  examination 
of  all  the  cases  brought  before  them,  closed  their 
labors  in  the  month  of  July  last.  This  is  the 
fourth  board  of  commissioners  which  has  been 
organized  under  this  treaty.  Ample  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  all  those  interested  to  bring 
forward  their  claims.  No  doubt  is  entertained 
that  impartial  justice  has  been  done  by  the  late 
board,  and  that  all  valid  claims  embraced  by  the 
treaty  have  been  consideied  and  allowed.  This 
result,  and  the  final  settlement  to  be  made  with 
this  tribe,  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  will  be 
completed  and  lai-d  before  you  during  your  ses- 
sion, will  adjust  all  questions  of  controversy  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States,  and  produce  a 
state  of  relations  with  them  simple,  well-defined, 
and  satisfactory. 

Under  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by 
the  act  of  the  third  of  March  last,  the  annuities 
due  to  the  various  tribes  have  been  paid  during 
the  present  year  to  the  heads  of  families  instead  of 
to  their  chiefs,  or  such  persons  as  they  might  de- 
signate, as  required  by  the  laws  previously  exist- 
ing. This  mode  of  payment  has  given  general 
satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  the  Indians.  Jus- 
tice has  been  done  to  them,  and  they  are  grateful 
to  the  Government  for  it.  A  few  chiefs  and  inter- 
ested persons  may  object  to  this  mode  of  payment, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  mode  of  prevent- 
ing fraud  and  imposition  from  being  practised  upon 
the  great  body  of  common  Indians,  constituting  a 
majority  of  all  the  tribes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  a  number  of  the 
tribes  have  recently  manifested  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  schools  among  them, 
and  are  making  rapid  advances  in  agriculture — 
some  of  them  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  for  their  support,  and  in  some  cases  a  surplus 
to  dispose  of  to  their  neighbors.  The  comforts  by 
which  those  who  have  received  even  a  very  limited 
education,  and  have  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  sur- 
rounded, tend  gradually  to  draw  off  their  less  civil- 
ized brethren  from  the  precarious  means  of  subsist- 
ence by  the  chase,  to  habits  of  labor  and  civilization. 
The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  presents  a  satisfactory  and  gratifying 
account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
naval  service  during  the  past  year.  Our  commerce 
has  been  pursued  with  increased  activity,  and  with 
safety  afld  success,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
under  the  protection  of  our  flag,  which  the  navy 
has  caused  to  be  respected  in  the  most  distant  seas. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Pacific,  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  squadrons  have  displayed 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  performed  valuable 
services.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  her  ports  on  both  coasts  were  blockaded, 
and  more  recently  many  of  them  have  been  cap- 
tured and  held  by  the  navy.  When  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  land  forces,  the  naval  officer.? 
and  men  have  performed  gallant  and  distinguished 
services  on  land  as  well  as  on  water,  and  deserve 
the  high  commendation  of  the  country. 

While  other  maritime  Powers  are  adding  to  their 
navies  largo  numbers  of  war  steamers,  it  was  a 
wise  policy  on  our  part  to  make  similar  additions 
to  our  navy.  The  four  war  steamers  authorized 
by  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  1847,  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  four  war  steamers  authorized 
by  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has,  in  pur- 
suance of  its  provisions,  entered  into  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  five  steamers,  to  be  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail 
"  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  touching  at 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Havana,  and  from  Ha- 


vana to  Chagres;"  for  three  steamers  to  be  em- 
ployed in  like  manner  from  Panama  to  Oregon, 
"so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  from  Havana  to 
Chagres  across  the  isthmus;"  and  for  five  steamers 
to  be  employed  in  like  manner  from  New-York  to 
Liverpool.  These  steamers  will  be  the  property 
of  the  contractors,  but  are  to  be  built  '*  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a  naval  constructor 
in  the  employ  of  tiie  Navy  Department,  and  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  render  them  convertible  at  the 
least  possible  expense  into  war  steamers  of  the 
first  class." 

A  prescribed  number  of  naval  officers,  as  well 
as  a  post  office  agent,  are  to  be  on  board  of  them; 
and  authority  is  reserved  to  the  Navy  Department 
at  all  times  to  "  exercise  control  over  said  steam- 
ships," and  "  to  have  the  right"  "  to  take  them 
for  the  exclusive  use  and  service  of  the  United 
States"  "  upon  making  proper  compensstion  to  the 
contractors  therefor." 

Whilst  these  steam-ships  will  be  employed  in 
transporting  the  mails  of  the  United  States  coast- 
wise, and  to  foreign  countries,  upon  an  annual 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owners,  they  will 
be  always  ready,  upon  an  emergency  requiring  it, 
to  be  converted  into  war  steamers;  and  the  right 
reserved  to  take  them  for  public  use  will  add 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  strength  of  this  de- 
scription of  our  naval  force.  To  the  steamers  thus 
authorized  under  contracts  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  should  be  added  five  other  steamers 
authorized  under  contracts  made  in  pursuance  of 
law  by  the  Postmaster  General,  making  an  addi- 
tion, in  the  whole,  of  eighteen  war  steamers,  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  for  public  use.  As  further  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  to  foreign 
countries  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  this 
number  may  be  enlarged  indefinitely. 

The  enlightened  policy  by  which  a  rapid  com- 
munication with  the  various  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  is  established,  by  means  of  American-built 
sea  steamers,  would  find  an  ample  reward  in  the 
increase  of  our  commerce,  and  in  making  our 
country  and  its  resources  more  favorably  known 
abroad  ;  but  the  national  advantage  is  still  greater, 
of  having  our  naval  officers  made  familiar  with 
steam  navigation,  and  of  having  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  ships  already  equipped  for  immediate 
service  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  will  be  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  in  them,  over  and  above 
the  postages  received. 

A  just  national  pride,  no  less  than  our  commer- 
cial interests,  would  seem  to  favor  the  policy  of 
augmenting  the  number  of  this  description  of  ves- 
sels. They  can  be  built  in  our  country  cheaper  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  aoy  other  in  the  world. 
«  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  for  a  detailed  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  that  de- 
partment during  the  past  year.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that,  within  so  short  a  period  after  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  .of  mail  service,  the  revenue  re- 
ceived for  the  year  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  all 
the  expenses,  and  that  no  further  aid  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  of  the  American  mail  steamers  autho- 
rized by  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  1845,  was 
completed  and  entered  upon  the  service  on  the 
first  of  June  last,  and  is  now  on  her  third  voyage 
to  Bremen  and  otlier  intermediate  ports.  The  other 
vessels  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  that  act 
are  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  put  upon 
the  line  as  soon  as  completed.  Contracts  have 
also  been  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
in  a  steamer  from  Charleston  to  Havana. 

A  reciprocal  and  satisfactory  postal  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  the  Postmaster  General  with 
the  authorities  of  Bremen,  and  no  difficulty  is  ap- 
prehended in  making  similar  arrangements  with  ail 
other  Powers  with  which  we  may  have  communica- 
tions by  mail  steamers,  except  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  American  steam- 
ers", bound  to  Bremen,  at  Southampton,  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  the  British  post  office  directed 
tlxe  collection  of  discriminating  postages  on  all  let- 
ters and  other  mailable  matter,  which  she  took  out 
to  Great  Britain,  or  which  went  into  the  British 
post  office  on  their  way  to  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  effect  of  the  order  of  the  British 
post  office  is  to  subject  all  letters  and  other  matter 


transported  by  American  steamers  to  double  post- 
age, one  postage  having  been  previously  paid  on 
them  to  the  United  States,  while  letters  transport- 
ed in  British  steamers  are  subject  to  pay  but  a  sin- 
gle postage.  This  measure  vvas  adopted  with  the 
avowed  object  of  protecting  the  British  line  of  mail 
steamers  now  running  between  Boston  and  Liver- 
pool, and,  if  permitted  to  continue,  must  speedily 
put  an  end  to  the  transportation  of  all  letters  and 
other  matter  by  American  steamers,  and  give  to 
British  steamers  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  A 
just  and  fair  reciprocity  is  all  that  we  desire,  and 
oh  this  we  must  insist.  By  our  laws,  no  such 
discrimination  is  made  against  British  steamers 
bringing  letters  into  our  ports,  but  all  letters  arri- 
ving in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  sam.e 
rate  of  postage,  whether  brought  in  British  or 
American  vessels.  1  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  for  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  cor- 
rect this  inequality.  He  has  exerted  all  the  power 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  existing  laws. 

The  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  London 
has  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government,  and  is  now  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  reciprocal 
postal  arrangements,  which  shall  be  equally  just 
to  both  countries.  Should  he  fail  in  concluding 
such  arrangements,  and  should  Great  Britain  in- 
sist on  enforcing  the  unequal  and  unjust  measures 
she  has  adopted,  it  will  become  necessary  to  con- 
fer additional  powers  on  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
to  put  our  own  steamers  on  an  equal  footing  with 
British  steamers  engaged  in  transporting  the  mail 
between  the  two  countries;  and  1  recommend  that 
such  powers  be  conferred. 

In  view  of  the  existing  state  of  our  country,  I 
trust  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  closing  this 
communication,  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of  wis- 
dom and  admonition  of  the  first  and  most  illus- 
trious of  my  predecessors,  in  his  Farewell  Address 
to  his  countrymen. 

That  greatest  and  best  of  men,  who  served  his 
country  so  long,  and  loved  it  so  much,  foresaw, 
with  "  serious  concern,"  the  danger  to  our  Union 
"of  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations— J^orthern  and  Soulhern,  Jlllantic  and 
Western — whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views,"  and  warned  his  coun- 
trymen against  it. 

So  deep  and  solemn  was  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  Union  and  of  preserving  harmo- 
ny between  its  different  parts,  that  he  declared  to 
his  countrymen  in  that  address,  "it  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  Union  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness;  that  yoit  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  it,  as  a  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may 
suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event 
be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  por- 
tion of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble 
the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts." 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  these  admoni- 
tions of  Washington  fall  upon  us  with  all  the  force 
of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  "  immense 
value"  of  our  glorious  Union  of  confederated  States, 
to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  our  growth 
in  population  and  wealth,  and  for  all  that  consti- 
tutes us  a  great  and  a  happy  nation.  How  unim- 
portant are  all  our  differences  of  opinion  upon 
minor  questions  of  public  policy,  compared  with  its 
preservation;  and  how  scrupulously  should  we 
avoid  all  Eigitating  topics  which  may  tend  to  dis- 
tract and  divide  us  into  contending  parties,  separa- 
ted by  geographical  lines,  whereby  it  may  be 
weakened  or  endangered. 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  upon  your  deliberations,  it  will  be  my 
highest  duty,  no  less  than  my  sincere  pleasure,  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  all  measures  which  may 
tend  to  promote  the  honor  and  enduring  welfare  of 
our  common  country. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Washington,  December,  1847.3 
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REPORT   ON  THE    FINANCES. 

Treasury  Department, 

December  8,  1847. 

In  obedience  to  law,  the  following  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  : 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1847,  were — 

From  customs $23,747,864  66 

From  public  lands 2,49e?,355  20 

From  miscelliuieous  sources 100,570  51 

From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans....    25,679,199  45 

Total  receipts 52,025,989  82 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury  July  1,  1846. . . .      9,126,4.39  08 

Total  means 61,152,428  90 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  fiscal  year 

were 59,451 ,177  65 

Leavim;  a   balance  in  the  treasury  July  1, 

1847,  of $1,701,251  25 

As  appears  in  detail  by  accompanying  statement  A. 
The  estimated  receii)ts  and  expenditures  for  the   fisca 

year  ending  June  30,  1848,  are— 

From  customs,  first  quarter,  by  actual   re- 
turns   $U,10Q,257  41 

From  customs,  for  second,  third,  and  iourth 
quarters,  as  estimated 19,893,742  59 

31,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 3,500,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources. 400,000  00 

Total  receipts 34,900,000  00 

From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans. , . .       6,265,994  55 

41,185,294  55 
Add  balance  in  the  treasury  July  1,  1847 1,701,251  25 

Total  means,  as  estimated 42,886,545  80 

EXPENDITURES,  VIZ  : 
The  actual  expenditures  lor  the  first  quar- 
ter, ending  September  30,  1847,  were  $16,- 
469,194  69,  as  appears  in  detail  by  accompa- 
nying statement  B. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  public 
service  during  the  other  three  quarters,  from 
1st  October,  1847,  to  30th  June,  1848,  are- 
Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse 

and  miscellaneous $5,486,180  42 

Army  proper,  including  volun- 
teers    19,080,865  58 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arm- 
ing militia,  &c 2,036,446  50 

Indian  Department 1,720,660  26 

Pensions. 1,063,523  66 

Naval  establishment 10,241,072  47 

Interest  on    public   debt    and 

treasury  notes 2,250,577  18 

Treasury    notes     outstanding 
and  payable  when  presented       267,1.39  31 

58,615,660  07 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  means,  1st  July, 

1848 $15,729,114  27 

The  estimated  receipts,  means,  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  1st  July,  1848,  and  ending  30th 
June,  1849,  are : 

From  customs $32,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 3,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 100,000  00 

Total  revenue $35,100,000  00 

Deduct  deficit  1st  July,  1848 15,729,114  27 

$19,370,885  73 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  as  estimated 
by  the  several  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy, 
and  Postmaster  General,  are  : 
The     balances    of   former    appropriations, 

which  will  be  required  to  be  expended  in 

this  year $1 ,475,210  77 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations...      4,587,577  82 
Specific  appropriations  asked  for  this  year. .     49,582  153  13 

$55,644,941  72 
This  sum  is  composed  of  the  following  particulars : 
Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscella- 
neous     $5,613,081  52 

Army  proper,  volunteers,  and  Military  Acad- 
emy  ". 32,007,028  42 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &c.      2,045,169  90 

Pensions 1,694,318  84 

Indian  department 926,401  81 

Naval  establishment 10,905,558  55 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  traasury  notes. .      2,453,402  68 

-      ,      .  .   ;  $55,644,941  72 

Deduct  means  remaining  applicable  to  ser- 
vice of  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Juti«,  1849. .    19,370,885  73 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  means  1st  July, 

1849 $36,274,055  99 

It  will  be  perceived  that  if  the  war  is  continued 
until  the  1st  July  next,  and  no  additional  revenue 
provided  by   Congress,  nor  any  sums  received 


from  military  contributions  in  Mexico,  there 
would  be  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  on  that  day  of 
$15,729,114  27.  For  the  reasons  hereafter  stated, 
under  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  treasury, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  hereafter  to  retain  in  the 
treasury,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
and  afford  a  constant  supply  for  all  their  enlarged 
operations  to  the  mint  and  branch  mints,  a  sum 
exceeding  $3,000,000.  Adding  this  to  tlie  deficit 
in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  it  makes 
the  sum  of  $18,729,114  27  to  be  supplied  during 
that  period;  to  meet  which,  if  the  expenditures 
authorized  and  estimated  should  take  place  prior 
to  that  date,  a  loan  for  that  sum  would  be  required 
if  no  additional  revenue  was  derived  from  any 
source  whatever.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if 
Congress  would  adopt  the  following  measures, 
which  are  recommended  to  their  favorable  consid- 
eration, additional  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
$4,500,000  per  annum  might  be  realized:  First, 
from  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  $3,000,000  per  annum;  from  the  reduc- 
tion and  graduation  in  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  $1,000,000  per  annum;  and  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  preemption  privilege  to  every  bona  fide 
settler  on  our  unsurveyed  lands,  wherever  the  In- 
dian title  may  be  extinguished,  $500,000  per  an- 
num. Should  these  measures  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, the  loan  might  be  reduced  to  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding, at  the  most,  $17,000,000.  In  estimating 
the  loan  at  $17,000,000,  allowance  is  made  for  the 
fact  that  these  measures  for  additional  revenue 
could  not  all  go  into  effect,  so  as  to  produce  the 
full  amount  during  the  time  intervening  between 
the  present  period  and  the  1st  July  next;  after 
that  date,  it  is  not  doubted  that  they  would  pro- 
dtice  the  full  amount  of  $4,500,000  per  annunn. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  however, 
directed  contributions  to  be  levied  in  Mexico  in 
every  form  that  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations.  These  contributions  consist,  first,  in  di- 
minishing the  estimated  expenditures,  by  obtain- 
ing, as  far  as  practicable,  supplies  for  the  army  in 
Mexico;  second,  by  duties  upon  imports,  as  a 
military  contribution;  third,  by  enforcing  the 
Mexican  duly  upon  exports;  fourth,  by  directing 
the  seizure  and  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the 
war  and  the  army  of  all  the  internal  revenues  of 
Mexico,  except  transit  duties,  whether  assessed 
by  the  General  Government  of  Mexico  or  by  any 
department,  city,  or  town  thereof.  By  the  acts  of 
September  2,  1789,  and  the  10th  May,  1800,  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  department  to  report  to  Congress 
estimates  of  the  probable  amount  that  will  be  de- 
rived from  all  sources  combined,  in  order  that  no 
larger  loan  may  be  asked  or  effected  than  would 
be  requisite  after  deducting  the  amount  thus  esti- 
mated. The  sum  to  ^e  realized  from  these  mili- 
tary contributions  will  depend  upon  future  corJtin- 
gencies.  If  pur  armies  are  withdrawn  from  the 
capital  and  ports  of  Mexico,  nothing  would  be  re- 
ceived from  such  contributions.  If  they  were 
withdrawn  from  the  capital,  retaining  the  ports, 
no  safe  transit  being  open  for  imports  into  the  in- 
terior, and  to  the  rich  and  populous  portion  of  the 
country,  including  the  mining  region,  a  very  small 
revenue  would  be  derived  from  this  source,  as 
shown  by  past  experience — probably  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000,000  per  annum.  If,  however,  the  ports 
at  present  occupied  by  our  forces  be  retained,  and 
all  the  rest  seized  or  blockaded,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  carrying  of  imports  into  the  interior,  through 
any  other  ports  than  those  held  by  our  forces;  if 
the  roads  were  then  opened  into  the  interior, 
through  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  mining  region, 
and  the  route  of  commerce  across  the  isthmus 
rendered  secure, — it  is  my  conviction  that  the  rev- 
enue from  all  these  sources  above  specified  ought 
not  to  be  less,  so  far  as  the  duties  on  exports  and 
imports  are  concerned,  than  has  heretofore  been 
collected  by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  state- 
ment of  the  ainount  of  duties  realized  in  Mexico 
upon  exports;  if,  however,  it  were  fairly  collected 
upon  all  the  exports  of  specie  from  Mexico,  it 
would  probably  not  amount  to  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  per  annum.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that 
so  large  a  sum  as  realized  from  this  duty  was  ever 
recorded  in  the  custom-house  returns  of  Mexico. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  duties  which  could  be 
derived  from  this  source,  but  they  ought  not  to  fall 


below  $500,000  per  annum.  The  receipts  from 
duty  on  imports  collected  by  Mexico  liave  varied 
from  six  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  annum; 
and  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  less  with  the  ports 
and  interior  and  the  roads  In  our  possession,  and 
rendered  secure  for  exports  and  imports. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be 
greater. 

The  present  duties  are  framed  so  as  to  yield  the 
largest  revenue;  whereas  the  Mexican  tariff  was  in 
the  highest  degree  protective  and  prohibitory;  the 
duties,  even  when  the  goods  were  admitted,  being 
generally  adverse  to  revenue.  There  were  also  sixty 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  was  prohibited 
altogether — among  which  were  sugar,  rice,  cotton, 
boots  and  half  boots;  coffee,  nails  of  all  kinds, 
leatherofinost kinds, flour, cotton  yam, and  thread; 
soap  of  all  kinds,  common  earthenware,  lard,  mo- 
lasses, timber  of  all  kinds,  saddles  of  all  kinds, 
cotton  goods  or  textures,  chiefly  such  as  are  made 
in  the  tfnited  States;  pork,  fresh  or  sailed,  smoked 
or  cured;  woollen  or  cotton  blankets,  or  counter- 
panes; shoes  and  slippers;  wheat,  and  grain  of  all 
kinds.  The  admission  of  the  prohibited  goods  at 
reasonable  rales,  the  change  of  the  protective  into 
revenue  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  the  heavy 
transit  charges,  must  of  course  increase  imports 
and  revenue,  and  greatly  enlarge  our  trade  with 
Mexico,  bringing  back  sijecie  in  return  for  our 
goods  imported  there.  No  nation,  in  proportion 
to  its  wealth,  can  afford  to  import  more  than  Mex- 
ico; because  her  great  staple  export,  being  specie, 
is  sought  by  all  nations  in  exchange  for  their  goods 
imported  there.  Under  our  brave  officers  the 
money  will  not  be  lost,  as  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
by  peculation  under  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
the  lower  duties  will  to  a  great  extent  prevent 
smuggling.  The  duties  also  l)eing  collected  on  the 
goods  imported  from  one  Mexican  port  into  an- 
other, will  be  an  addition  to  the  amount  exacted 
by  the  Mexican  Government. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  believe  that,  under  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  thine;s  above  sug- 
gested as  the  most  favorable  to  augment  these  con- 
tributions, that  the  duties  on  imports,  with  all  the 
ports,  the  roads,  and  interior  in  our  military  pos- 
session, would  be  less«than  it  was  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico — especially  under  the  guaranty 
already  given,  that  in  any  treaty  of  peilte  it  will, 
as  announced,  be  provided  that  the  goods  imported 
should  neither  be  confiscated  nor  subjected  to  any 
new  duty  by  Mexico. 

The  internal  revenue  collected  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  as  well  as  departments,  was  about 
$13,000,000  per  annum. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  very  large 
portion  of  this  revenue  could  be  collected  under  c  ur 
military  system;  and  I  have  no  sufficient  data  upon  • 
which   to  base  any  reliable  estimate  as  to   these 
sources  of  revenue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
name  any  precise  sum  as  that  which  probably 
would  be  derived  from  military  contributions  in 
Mexico.  The  more  complete,  however,  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  by  our  troops,  the  larger 
would  be  the  revenue.  Thus  much  I  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  say;  and  without  being  able 
to  fix  any  precise  sum,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  these  various 
sources  in  Mexico  would  be  very  considerable,  and 
augmenting  from  time  to  time.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  these  contribu- 
tions at  present,  and  the  delay  in  carrying  them 
into  effect,  if  the  measures  proposed  for  augment- 
ing the  revenue  by  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee,  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
extension  of  the  preiimption  privilege,  should  not 
be  adopted  by  Congress,  1  recommend  that  aythor- 
ity  be  granted  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  sura  of 
$18,500,000,  upon  the  terms  authorized  by  the  act 
of  28th  of  January  last.  Should  the  war  be  con- 
tinued until  the  1st  July,  1849,  an  additional  loan, 
amounting  to  $20,500,000,  would  be  necessary  if 
no  additional  revenues  be  granted  by  Congress,  and 
no  contributions  were  levied  in  Mexico.  As  it 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  considerable  sum  must 
be  derived  from  these  contributions,  no  further 
loan  beyond  the  amount  of  $18,500,000  is  asked 
at  this  period;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  sum  is 
all  that  will  be  required,  in  all  probability,  until 
the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1848.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  further  loan  for  a  sum 
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not  exceeding  ^6,000,000  may  be  required  before 
that  time.  Should  this  be  the  case,  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  communicate  the  information  to 
Congress,  and  ask  a  further  provision  for  that 
amount. 

A  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
tea  and  coffee  is  again  respectfully  recommended. 
By  reference  to  tables  RR  1  and  RR  2,  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  our  imports  of  tea  and 
coffee  is  progressing,  and  that  the  impost  suggest- 
ed would  probably  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
P,000,000,  reducing  the  loan,  aiding  the  credit  and 
finances  of  the  Government,  and,  \yith  our  other 
resources,  securing  prompt  payment  to  our  gallant 
army  and  navy,  who  are  vindicating  the  rights, 
sustaining  the  honor,  and  elevating  the  character 
of  our  country.  The  experience  of  the  last  year 
proves  that  no  additional  revenue,  or  none  exceed- 
ing a  few- thousand  dollars,  could  be  obtained  from 
any  augmentation  of  duties  upon  the  dutiable  im- 
ports. No  such  augmentation  is  recommended; 
and  scarcely  any  revenue  could  be  derived  from 
the  few  remaining  articles  on  the  free  list,  exclu- 
sive of  tea  and  coffee. 

It  is  a  sound  rule,  when  contracting  a  public 
debt,  to  provide,  at  the  time,  such  revenue  as  will 
be  adequate  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  inter- 
est, and  the  gradual  but  certain  extinguishment  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt.  So  long  as  this  rule  is 
pursued,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  alarming  accu- 
mulation of  public  debt,  nor  any  apprehension  that 
the  public  credit  will  be  impaired  or  embarrassed. 
To  refuse  the  tax  at  this  time,  would  be  to  accu- 
mulate a  large  debt  with  an  augmented  amount  of 
interest,  and  with  no  certain  means  provided  for 
the  liquidation  of  such  engagements.  The  credit 
of  nations  is  best  maintained  when,  for  all  their 
obligations,  adequate  provision  is  made  at  the 
time;  and  there  is  danger  that  increasing  debts, 
without  any  additional  revenue,  might  expose  our 
finances  to  great  hazard. 

Diminishing  expenses  being  one  of  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  finances,  the  charges  of 
collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  have  been  ! 
carefully  examined,  and  every  retrenchment  made 
compatible  with  the  public  interest.  The  saving 
thus  effected,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of 
business,  will  amount,  it  is  believed,  to  nearly 
$500,000  per  annum;  not  by  reducing  wages,  or 
reasonable  compensation,  but  by  dispensing  with 
every  officer  or  agent  not  absolutely  required  for 
the  public  service;  by  curtailing  the  expenses  of 
the  revenue  marine;  by  introducing  a  more  rigid 
and  perfect  system  of  accountability;  by  classify- 
ing the  expenditures,  and  arranging  them  in  tables 
under  distinct  heads;  and,  above  all,  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  «ame  checks  under  the  supervision  of 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  as  apply 
to  appropriations  made  bylaw;  in  regard  to  which. 
Congress  will,  no  doubt,  be  guided  by  that  wise 
and  enlightened  economy  so  important  at  this  time 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit. 

The  recommendations  in  my  first,  as  well  as  my 
second  annual  report,  of  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  the  public  lands  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultiva- 
tors, together  with  the  removal  of  onerous  restric- 
tions upon  the  preemption  laws,  are  again  respect- 
fully presented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Sales  at  the  reduced  price,  it  is  thought,  should  be 
confined  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  in  limited  quan- 
tities, sufficient  for  farms  and  plantations,  and  the 
preemption  privilege  extended  to  every  bona  fide 
settler,  and  embrace  all  lands,  whether  surveyed 
or  unsurveyed,  to  which  the  Indian  title  may  be 
extinguished.  The  lands  remaining  subject  to  en- 
try, at  private  sale,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  were 
152,101,001  acres;  and  the  unsurveyed  lajjds,  to 
which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished, 
71,048,214  acres,  (per  table  Z.)  The  adoption  of 
these  two  measures,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  my 
previous  reports,  would  augment  the  revenue  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum,  operating 
as  they  would  on  223,149,215  acres.  It  would  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  wages  of  labor,  by  en- 
abling a  much  larger  number  of  the  working  classes 
to  purchase  farms  at  the  low  price,  whilst  it  would 
at  the  same  time  augment  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  vvhole  country.  When  the  public  lands 
have  been  offered  a  long  time  for  a  price  they  will 
not  bring,  the  failure  to  reduce  the  price  is  equiva- 
lent in  its  effects  to  an  enactment  by  Congress  that 
these  lands  shall  not  be  sold  and  settled  for  an  un- 


limited period.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  un- 
surveyed lands,  there  being  an  act  of  Congress  for- 
bidding their  sale  or  settlement,  and  denouncing  as 
criminals  and  trespassers  the  American  pioneers 
who  would  desire  to  enter  in  advance  into  the  wil- 
derness, cover  it  with  farms  and  towns,  with  the 
church  and  the  school-house,  extend  over  it  the 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  enlarge  by 
the  axe  and  the  plough  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
American  Union. 

Should  the  system  proposed  be  now  adopted,  the 
surveyed  as  well  as  the  unsurveyed  lands  opened 
to  preemption,  and  the  Indian  title  extinguished 
within  the  coming  year,  or  that  which  succeeds  it, 
in  addition  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  we  should  soon 
have  two  new  States — Minesotaand  Itasca — in  the 
great  valley  of  the  West,  adjoining  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  Instead  of  draining  the  old  States  of  their 
population,  the  graduation  and  preemption  system 
will,  in  a  series  of  years,  increase  their  prosperity, 
by  giving  them  customers  in  the  West,  who  will 
carry  to  them  their  products,  and  receive  their  im- 
ports or  fabrics  in  exchange,  increasing  the  trans- 
portation upon  our  railroads  and  canals,  and  aug- 
menting our  foreign  as  well  as  coastwise  tonnage. 
The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands  is  prevented  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
by  the  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  setting  apart  and 
pledging  these  proceeds  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt.  So  far,  also,  as  distribution  may 
have  been  advocated  with  a  view  to  favor  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  it  is  now  proved  that  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue not  only  yields  a  larger  income  than  the  pro- 
tective system,  but  also  advances  more  rapidly  in 
a  series  of  years  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactu- 
rers, by  the  augmentation  of  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic market.  Every  reason,  therefoie,  which 
has  heretofore  opposed  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions from  the  preemption  system,  or  the  reduction 
and  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
having  ceased  to  exist,  it  is  hoped  that  these  meas- 
ures may  receive,  during  the  present  session,  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  mineral  lands  were  transferred  by  Congress 
to  this  department,  by  acts  of  1st  and  3d  March, 
1847.  After  obtaining  all  the  information  in  my 
power,  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  me  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
to  make  the  geological  survey  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior land  district  in  Michigan,  and  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen,  of  Indiana,  to  make  a  similar  survey  of  the 
Chippewa  district  in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Iowa. 
The  appointment  of  agent  to  collect  the  rents,  &c., 
by  those  acts,  was  conferred  by  me  upon  Colonel 
D.  R.  McNair,  of  Kentucky,  with  whom  was  as- 
sociated General  E.  J.  Roberts,  of  Michigan,  as 
assistant.  Copies  of  the  instructions  which  were 
given  by  me  in  April  last  ttf  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Owen,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  McNair,  the  agent,  and 
General  Roberts,  his  assistant,  are  hereto  annexed; 
and  these  four  gentlemen  have  all  zealously  per- 
formed their  duties.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
instructions  given  by  this  department  to  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Owen  contemplate  a  complete  geologi- 
cal and  topographical  description  of  this  great  re- 
gion, together  with  the  barometrical  and  hygromet- 
rical  observations,  and  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  dip  and  intensity  of  the  needle,  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
character  of  the  country,  and  as  leading  to  results 
interesting  to  the  cause  of  general  science.  From 
the  preliminary  reports  already  made  by  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Owen,  this  department  feels  well  as- 
sured that  both  those  gentlemen  will  fully  sustain 
that  high  reputation  for  perilous  and  laborious  ex- 
ploration of  new  regions,  as  well  as  for  high  scien- 
tific attainments,  which  induced  this  department  to 
confer  those  appointments  upon  them.  It  was  my 
pleasing  duty  to  direct  all  the  geological  and  miner- 
alogical specimens  obtained,  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  10th  August,  1846,  establishing  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  deposited  with  a 
view  to  their  transfer  to  Professor  Joseph  Henry, 
the  Secretary  thereof,  whose  great  discoveries  have 
contributed  so  large  and  important  an  addition  to 
the  cause  of  science,  conferred  so  much  honor  on 
this  his  native  country,  and  attracted  the  admira- 
tion and  applause  of  the  distinguished  men  engaged 
in  scientific  pursuits  in  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  country  being  surveyed  abounds  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  especially  in  copperj  and  when  the 
mines  shall  become  the  property  of  individuals, 


and  the  adjacent  lands  settled  and  cultivated,  so  as 
to  unite  there  cheaper  subsistence  with  more  abun- 
dant labor,  it  is  believed  that  this  great  region, 
occupying  a  position  nearly  central  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  must  become  an  important 
portion  of  our  country.  Much  time  and  labor  were 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  these  instructions, 
calling  to  my  aid  the  very  able  and  efficient  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  then  transferred  by  me,  retaining  only 
the  supervisory  power  required  by  law. 

By  the  act  of  the  11th  of  February,  1847,  a 
bounty  in  land  was  designed  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  brave  men  who  are  vindicating  abroad 
the  rights  and  maintaining  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try. By  the  proviso  to  that  a«t  the  sale  of  these 
claims  is  prohibited  until  a  warrant  or  certificate 
has  issued  indicating,  as  is  believed,  the  benevolent 
intention  of  Congress  to  secure  homes  to  our  sol- 
diers and  volunteers.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  intentions  of  Congress  in  this 
respect  are  to  be  defeated  by  sales  of  these  war- 
rants or  certificates  at  a  great  sacrifice,  which  will 
be  obviated,  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the  future, 
by  further  restrictions  by  Congress  upon  these 
assignments,  and  especially  by  forbidding  the  sale 
until  the  patent  shall  have  issued.  If  this  is  not 
done,  but  very  few  of  these  brave  men,  when  their 
toils  and  perils  shall  have  terminated,  will  have 
retained  the  right  to  the  homes  intended  for  them 
by  the  benevolent  policy  of  Congress.  With  a 
view,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  induce  the  soldiers 
and  volunteers  to  retain  their  rights,  it  was  decided 
by  this  department,  after  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
that  if  the  soldier  and  volunteer  became  a  preemp- 
tor,  he  might  use  his  warrant  or  certificate  in  pur- 
chase of  the  lands  upon  which  he  had  settled,  but 
that  no  assignee  or  purchaser  could  thus  use  such 
warrant  or  certificate  in  payment  of  any  lands  that 
had  not  been  offered  at  public  sale.  Under  this 
decision,  the  warrant  or  certificate  is  of  more  value 
to  the  soldier  and  volunteer  than  to  the  purchaser; 
and  there  is  an  additional  motive  to  retain  the  war- 
rant or  certificate.  Instructions  have  also  been 
issued  by  this  department  to  the  various  registers 
and  receivers  of  land  offices  that  they  cannot  be- 
come the  purchasers  of  these  warrants  or  certifi- 
cates, or  any  other  land  scrip;  nor  must  they  be- 
come agents  for  the  sale,  deposite,  or  exchange  of 
the  same,  but  confine  themselves,  as  far  as  these 
warrants  or  certificates  are  concerned,  exclusively 
to  receiving  the  same,  when  offered  for  location, 
as  prescribed  by  law.  The  public  revenue  would 
thus  be  augmented,  and  a  just  and  liberal  policy 
adopted,  if  the  settlers  upon  the  lands  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Rock  River 
canal  were  permitted  to  purchase  their  settlements 
at  the  usual  minimum  price  per  acre;  and  such 
modification  of  the  existing  law  for  the  benefit  of 
these  meritorious  settlers,  as  well  as  with  a  view 
to  augment  the  revenue,  is  recommended  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  report 
for  the  establishment  of  ports  of  entry  in  Oregon, 
and  the  extension  there  of  our  revenue  laws,  is 
again  respectfully  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  together  with  donations  of  farms  to 
settlers  and  emigrants,  and  the  grant  of  a  scliool 
section  in  the  centre  of  every  quarter  of  a  town- 
ship, which  would  bring  the  school-house  within 
a  point  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half  in  distance 
from  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of  such  quarter 
township. 

This  measure,  as  regards  the  additional  school 
sections,  would  be  highly  beneficial  in  all  the  new 
States  and  Territories.  In  Oregon,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  lands  are  much  less  valuable  than  those 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  West;  and  important  aa 
it  is  to  all  our  great  interests,  and  especially  as 
connected  with  our  commerce  with  Asia  and  the 
western  coast  of  America,  that  Oregon  should  be 
rapidly  settled  with  a  large  population,  these  meas- 
ures would  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  re- 
sults. Such  a  system,  whilst  it  would  strengthen 
the  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  distant  region,  would  rapidly  augment  its  set- 
tlement and  population,  and  bring  back,  in  large 
revenues  through  the  custom-house,  an  ample 
return  to  the  Government  for  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  so  just  and  liberal. 

Table  D  contains  a  full  statement  of  all  the 
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treasury  notes  paid  under  the  act  of  the  10th  of 
August  last,  amounting,  on  the  1st  of  the  present 
month,  to  the  sum  of  §33,067  06. 

Table  E  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
and  interest  paid  from  1st  December,  1S46,  to  1st 
December,  1847,  including  the  reimbursement  of 
treasury  notes  under  acts  prior  to  the  act  of  22d 
July,  1846,  under  act  of  22d  July,  184G,  and  under 
act  of  28th  January,  1847,  amounting  in  principal 
to  the  sum  of  $9,046,511  85,  and  in  interest  to 
P,433,850  29.  -  ■    ^  , 

Table  F,  hereto  annexed,  shows  the  public  debt 
due  on  the  1st  December,  1847,  $45,659,659  40; 
the  amount  of  the  debt  due  on  the  4th  March, 

1845,  $17,788,799  62;  leaving  the  balance,  being 
the  debt  incurred  since  the  4lh  March,  1845,  §27,- 
870,859  78.  The  same  table  exhibits  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  due  on  the  '4th  March,  1845,  by 
payments  made  since  that  date,  to  $16,476,010  75. 

Table  G  exhibits  the  amount  available  on  the 
1st  October,  1847,  of  the  loans  of  1846  and  1847— 
being  of  the  loan  of  1846,  then  available,  $]  ,648,- 
900  55;  and  of  the  loan  of  1847,  $4,636,394;  and 
of  the  aggregate  of  both,  $6,285,294  55. 

Table  H  shows  the  amount  available  on  the  1st 
December,  1847,  of  the  loans  of  1846  and  1847— 
being  of  the  former  then  available  $902,950  55^ 
and  of  the  latter  $3,299,878,  and  of  the  aggregate 
of  both  $4,202,828  55. 

Table  I  exhibits  a  statement  of  treasury  notes 
under  act  of  22d  July,  1846,  issued  in  exchange  for 
specie  deposited  in  1847,  amounting  to  $965,750. 

Table  K  exhibits  a  statement  of  6  per  cent, 
treasury  notes  in  exchange  for  specie  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
under  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  amounting  to 
$15,469,800. 

Table  L  exhibits  the  amount  of  treasury  notes 
issued  at  5  2-5  per  cent,  interest,  in  exchange  for 
specie,  under  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  amount- 
ing to  $471,000. 

Table  M  exhibits  the  reimbursement  of  treas- 
ury notes  monthly,  from  1st  December,  1846,  to  the 
1st  December,  ]847,  amounting  to  $8,971,791  66. 

Table  FF  gives  the  items  in  detail  of  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  due  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845. 

Table  N  shows  the  transfers  made  to  New  Or- 
leans in  specie  from  the  1st  January,  1846,  to  the 
1st  December,  1847,  being  $8,616,517  30. 

Table  X  gives  the  amount  of  treasury  notes 
paid  in  for  public  lands  during  the  4th  quarter  of 

1846,  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  quarters  of  1847. 
Table  KK  exhibits  the  amount  of  treasury  notes 

paid  in  for  duties  from  1st  December,  1846,  to  1st 
December,  1847,  including  the  amount  of  $101,800 
paid  into  the  custom-house  in  April  last,  at  par — 
being  the  month  in  which  the  loan  for  $18,000,000 
was  "negotiated;  from  which  Congress  will  observe 
the  gradual  appreciation  of  these  notes  in  the 
market,  and  their  partial  discontinuance  for  that 
time  in  revenue  payments,  and  subsequent  renew- 
al of  the  payments  of  treasury  notes  for  duties. 

Table  P  exhibits  separately  the  monthly  issue 
of  treasury  notes  from  l.st  January,  1847,  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1847,  inclusive,  under  the  acts 
of  July  22,  1846,  and  of  28ih  January,  1847— be- 
ing under  the  former  act  $2,794,100,  and  under  the 
latter  $17,762,950,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  both, 
$20,557,050. 

Table  Q,  exhibits  the  yearly  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt  fro;n  1791  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  $483,800,498  79. 

This  table  is  the  recorded  evidence  of  the  will 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  Union  to  discharge 
all  its  obligations,  the  amount  of  debt  now  due 
being  $45,659,659  40— a  sum  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  whieh  we  have  already  paid.  These 
payments  were  made  with  uniform  punctuality, 
and  commencing  with  heavy  amounts  at  periods 
when  our  population  was  greatly  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  its  present  numbers,  and  when  its  ability 
to  meet  its  engagements  was  even  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  American  citizen  to 
regard  this  evidence  of  the  honor  and  good  faith 
of  his  country  with  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  pride  and  satisfaction.  In  war  and  in  peace, 
our  country  has  maintained  her  honor  unsullied, 
and  resolved,  through  every  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure,  that  iC  must  and  shall  be  preserved. j 


The  constitutional  treasury  went  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January  last;  and  the  business  of  the 
Government  under  this  act,  during  the  last  eleven 
months,  has  been  conducted  in  specie;  of  which, 
as  appears  by  table  U,  there  was  received  during 
the  last  eleven  months,  for  loans,  customs,  lands, 
and  miscellaneous  collections,  the  sum  of  $48, 667,- 
886  18  in  specie,  and  the  sum  of  $48,226,516  31 
during  the  same  eleven  months  disbursed  in  spe- 
cie. 

In  New  York  (see  table  Y)  during  the  month  of 
August  last  $3,340,706  48  in  specie  was  received 
by  the  collector  of  that  port,  and  in  the  last  eleven 
months  by  him  in  specie  $18,615,422  26.  During 
the  same  month  of  August,  there  was  deposited 
(see  table  GG)  the  sum  of  $5,795,720  92  with  the 
assistant  treasurer  of  thatcity, and  transferred  from 
or  disbursed  by  that  officer.  The  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Government  in  specie,  during 
the  last  eleven  months,  have  amounted,  together,  to 
the  sum  of  $96,894,402  49;  and  not  a  dollar  has 
been  lost  to  the  treasury,  nor  any  injury  inflicted 
upon  any  branch  of  commerce  or  business.  The 
constitutional  treasury  has  been  tried  during  a 
period  of  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  negotiate 
very  large  loans,  when  our  expenditures  were 
being  increased,  and  when  transfers  unprecedented 
in  amount  were  required  to  distant  points  for  dis- 
bursement. During  the  last  eleven  months,  the 
Government  has  received,  transferred,  and  dis- 
bursed more  specie  than  during  the  whole  aggre- 
gate period  of  fifty-seven  years  preceding,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  To  render  the 
system  still  more  safe,  useful,  and  economical;  to 
define  more  clearly  the  powers  of  the  department, 
and  especially  to  render  inore  secure  "  the  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  agents,"  the 
amendments  suggested  in  my  last  annual  report, 
(including  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  at 
New  York,)  and  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, are  again  recommended  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  During  the  year  ending 
30lh  June,  1847,  our  imports  of  specie  were 
$24,101,289,  (see  table  T,)  most  of  which,  under 
former  systems,  must  have  gone  into  the  banks, 
to  have  been  made  the  basis  of  issues  of  their 
pajier  to  the  additional  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  an  expansion,  during 
the  last  spring  and  summer,  accompanied  by  still 
higher  prices,  and  followed  by  a  greater  fall,  and 
by  bankruptcies  in  England  to  an  extent  heretofore 
unknown,  finding  our  banks  and  credit  greatly 
expanded,  and  reacting  upon  this  expansion, 
would  have  produced  a  revulsion  here  exceeding 
any  that  has  heretofore  occurred  in  the  country. 
A  general  suspension  of  the  banks  would  probably 
have  resulted;  depressing  the  wages  of  labor  and 
prices  of  property  and  products;  affecing  injuri- 
ously the  operations  and  credit  even  of  the  most 
solvent,  and  producing  extensive  bankruptcies. 
From  this  revulsion  we  have  been  saved  by  the 
constitutional  treasury,  by  which  the  specie  im- 
ported, instead  of  being  converted  into  bank  issues, 
has  been  made  to  circulate  directly,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, as  a  currency  among  the  people — having  been 
recoined  here,  during  the  last  eleven  months,  by 
the  new  orders  of  this  department  under  the  act  of 
9th  February,  1793,  and  the  zealous  cooperation 
of  the  able  and  efficient  head  of  the  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  unprecedented  extent  of  $20,758,048 
12;  and  there  are  thousands  of  our  citizens  now  sol- 
vent and  prosperous,  who  have  been  saved  from 
ruin  by  the  wholesome  operation  of  the  constitu- 
tional treasury.  The  banks  that  so  unwisely  op- 
posed the  system  have  been  rescued,  probably, 
from  another  suspension;  their  stockholders,  de- 
positors, and  note-holders  from  severe  losses;  and 
the  country  and  Government  from  the  ruinous 
effects  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  If  the 
union  of  the  Government  with  the  banks  had  con- 
tinued, and  their  suspension  and  the  depreciation 
of  their  paper  occurred  during  the  war,  requiring 
large  specie  disbursements,  which  suspended  banks 
could  not  furnish,  consequences  the  most  disas- 
trous to  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
must  have  ensued.  The  Government  is  now  dis- 
connected from  banks,  and  yet  its  stock  and  notes 
are  at  par,  although  we  have  been  constrained  to 
contract  heavy  loans,  and  to  keep  larger  armies  in 
the  field  than  at  any  former  period.  But  during 
the  last  war,  when  the  Government  was  connected 


with  banks,  its  six  per  cent,  stock  and  treasury 
notes  were  depreciated  twenty-five  per  cent.,  pay- 
able in  bank  paper  twenty  per  cent,  below  par; 
thus  amounting  to  a  loss  of  forty-five  cents  in 
every  dollar  upon  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  my  first  annual  report  to  Congress,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1845,  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  the  follow- 
ing observations  were  made: 

"  Nor  will  it  be  useful  to  establish  a  constitutional  treasu- 
ry, if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper  of  hanks." 

"  If  paper,  in  whatever  form,  or  from  whatever  source  it 
may  issue,  should  be  iniroduced  as  a  circulation  by  the  con 
stitutioual  treasury,  it  would  precisely  to  that  extent  diinin- 
isU  its  use  as  a  means  of  cin  ulating  cold  and  silver." 

During  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  this  measure  could  not  operate  successfully 
during  war,  and  that  large  loans  could  not  be  ne- 
gotiated if  the  pay^nents  were  required  in  specie. 
The  department,  however,  adhered  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  first  report,  believing  that  the 
Government  would  be  rendered  stronger  by  the 
divorce,  and  that  if  the  treasury  should  resort  to 
banks  to  negotiate  its  loans  or  supply  its  revenue, 
that  both,  if  the  war  continued,  would  be  involved, 
as  they  were  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  one  common 
ruin.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust last,  (per  table  N,)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  was 
transferred  from  the  assistant  treasurer  of  New 
York  for  necessary  disbursements  at  New  Orleans 
and  in  Mexico.  Heretofore,  the  public  money 
being  deposited  with  the  banks,  and  loaned  -out  to 
their  customers,  when  such  enormous  transfers 
were  made,  a  contraction  of  the  banks  with  ruin- 
ous losses  must  have  ensued;  but  the  money. of 
the  Government  is  now  transferred  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  and  scarcely  affects  business 
or  the  money  market,  because  the  transactions  of 
the  Government  are  disconnected  from  those  of 
the  banks.  When  the  Government  formerly  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  only  the  paper  of  banks, 
whenever  a  revulsion  and  numerous  bankruptcies 
occurred  in  England,  they  universally  reacted  upon 
our  perilous  paper  system,  so  as  to  create  a  pres- 
sure in  our  money  market,  a  large  and  sudden 
contraction  of  the  paper  currency,  a  calling  in  of 
heavy  loans  by  the  banks,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
many  failures  and  most  f'requent  suspensions  of 
specie  payments.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  although  failures  in  England  of  the  most 
unprecedented  magnitude  have  occurred,  including 
banks  and  bankers,  yet  our  banks  and  credit  are 
sound  and  stable,  and  the  business  of  the  country 
is  still  prosperous  and  progressive. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  all  classes,  but 
especially  to  our  manufacturers,  than  the  expan- 
sions, contractions,  and  fluctuations  of  the  bank- 
paper  system,  vibrating  with  every  considerable 
change  of  the  public  moneys  held  by  them  as 
depositories.  This  perilous  and  seductive  bank- 
paper  system  opens  temporarily,  and  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  country,  a  market  here  for  foreign 
imports,  not  in  exchange  for  exports,  but  for  cre- 
dit; the  redemption  of  which  drains  the  country  of 
its  specie,  contracts  the  paper  currency,  forces,  at 
a  sacrifice,  the  sale  of  domestic  fabrics,  and  de- 
presses the  industry  of  the  whole  country.  Do- 
mestic manufactures  require  for  their  permanent 
and  successful  operation  the  basis  of  specie,  check- 
ing vibrations  and  inflations  of  the  paper  system, 
confining  our  imports  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 
and  preventing  the  temporary  purchase  of  foreign 
goods  for  credit,  and  not  for  exports,  which  al- 
ways results  in  disturbance  of  the  money  market 
and  in  injury  to  the  country.  If  our  manufactu- 
rers desire  great  advantages  from  the  home  mar- 
ket, it  must  be  abundantly  and  permanently  sup- 
plied with  a  large  specie  circulation,  which  alone 
can  sustain  that  market  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
prevent  those  calamities  which  must  follow  an  in- 
flated paper  currency.  A  home  market  for  our 
manufactures,  when  based  upon  specie  and  low 
duties,  is  solid,  permanent,  and  augmenting;  but 
when  founded  upon  paper  credits,  it  is  inflated  one 
year,  only  to  be  depressed  the  next,  or  some  suc- 
ceeding year — thus  depriving  the  manufacturer  of 
any  well-assured  and  permanent  domestic  market. 
The  bank  deposite  year,  (1836,)  when  we  were% 
importing  grain,  contrasted  with  1847 — the  year 
of  divorce  of  the  Government  from  banks — exhib- 
its the  delusive  inflation  of  the  one  with  its  suc- 
ceeding disasters,  and  the  solid  prosperity  of  the 
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other;  resisting  thus  far,  to  a  great  extent,  the  re- 
vulsion in  England,  and  proving  the  good  effects 
of  the  union  of  low  duties  and  the  specie- receiving 
and  specie-circulating  constitutional  treasury. 

I  renew  my  former  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  city  of  New  York.  During  the 
last  eleven  months,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last,  the  amount  of  coin  actually  paid  in  to 
the  assistant  treasurer  at  tluit  city  was  (as  per 
table  HH)  $29,904,744  19,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  in  foreign  coin — a  large  portion  of  which,  as 
far  as  practicable,  was  transferred  and  recoined 
into  our  own  coin  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia. 
The  whole  of  that  foreign  coin,  however,  ought  to 
have  been  at  once  recoined  at  the  city  where  it 
was  received,  and,  in  addition,  the  large  amount 
of  coin  and  bullion  which  is  constantly  amving 
there,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  office  of 
the  assistant  treasurer;  but,  as  foreign  coin  is  de- 
posited with  the  banks,  and  never  becomes  a  cir- 
culation to  any  great  extent  among  the  community, 
all  which  would  also  be  at  once  converted  into 
American  coin,  without  loss  or  delay,  if  a  branch 
of  the  mint  were  located  at  the  great  emporium  of 
the  cornmerce  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tional treasury  law,  the  experience  of  this  year  has 
proved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  §3,000,000  is  all 
that  need  be  retained  in  the  treasury  as  a  surplus 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  or  to  sup- 
ply the  mint  and  branch  mints  with  an  abundant 
and  sufficient  sum  for  coinage — thus  saving,  in 
this  way,  the  interest  on  f  1,000,000  to  our  coun- 
try. The  treasurer  of  the  mint  in  Philadelphia, 
and  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  are  also 
assistant  treasurers,  to  and  from  whom  transfers 
of  specie  (nearly  all  of  which  is  received  in  foreign 
coin)  can  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutional treasury.  Under  the  act  of  9th  Februa- 
ry, 1793,  providing  for  the  recoinage  of  foreign 
coin  at  the  mint,  instructions  were  issued  by  me 
to  carry  that  act  fully  into  effect.  Under  these 
orders,  transfers  are  made  of  the  foreign  coin  to 
the  mint  and  branch  mints  for  recoinage,  and  the 
amount  coined  since  the  1st  of  January  last  up  to 
1st  December  was  $20,758,048,  12,  of  which  the 
sum  of  ^3,085,953  80,  was  coined  in  the  month  of 
November,  1847;  and  if  this  should  be  continued 
for  the  present  month,  it  would  make  the'coin- 
age  of  the  first  year  of  the  con.stitutional  treasury 
$,23,844, 001  92. 

Table  R  exhibits  the  yearly  coinage  from  1793 
to  1st  December,  1847,  amounting  in  the  whole  tn 
$145,238,370  54;  showing  that  the  amount  coined 
this  year  would  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  aggre- 
gate coined  in  the  fifty-five  years  from  the  first 
coinage  in  1793  to  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Table  S  gives  the  coinage  each  month  this  year 
from  the  1st  January  to  the  30th  November. 

Most  of  this  coinage  lias  been  by  converting 
foreign  gold  coins,  which  will  not  circulate  among 
our  people,  into  American  gold  coins,  which  is 
now  going  into  much  more  general  circulation; 
and  during  the  ensuing  year  it  is  expected  that 
the  coinage  of  specie  from  the  silver  that  must  be 
brought  in  from  Mexico,  in  exchange  for  our  im- 
,  ports  there,  as  also  for  the  new  issue  of  treasury 
notes  now  asked  from  Congress  as  constituting  a 
part  of  the  loan  recommended,  will,  it  is  believed, 
greatly  augment  the  coinage  of  silver  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

Under  the  export  duty  upon  specie  now  exist- 
ing in  Mexico,  it  is  believed  that  when  the  new 
treasury  notes  now  asked  for  shall  be  issued,  they 
may  be  sold,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  account  of  the  Government,  forspecie,  at 
a  premium  in  Mexico;  and  as  the  Government 
funds  will  not  be  subject  to  the  export  duly,  the 
tipecie  may  be  brought  into  the  country  by  this  de- 
partment, in  exchange  for  these  notes,  and  recoined 
at  the  mint  in  New  Orleans  into  American  coin. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  amount  of  foreign  coin 
or  bullion  coined  this  year  at  our  mint  and  branch 
mints,  under  the  new  orders  of  this  department, 
estimating  December  the  same  as  November,  would 
be  $23,844,001  92.  At  which  rate,  we  would  soon 
supply  our  own  people  with  our  own  coin,  and 
in  time,  also,  with  our  augmenting  commerce, 
Americanize,  to  a  great  extent,  the  coin  of  the 
world;  and  thus  introduce  our  simple  and  beauti- 
ful decimal  currency  gradually  throughout  all  na- 


tions, substituting  it  for  the  complex  system  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  or  of  doubloons,  du- 
cats, and  rupees,  which  retard  business  and  com- 
plicate accounts. 

Heretofore  the  world  has  supplied  us  with  for- 
eign coin,  which  will  not  circulate  aijnong  our  peo- 
ple, because  of  its  extreme  complexity;  but  now 
our  own  coin  is  flowing  into  the  channels  of  our 
own  circulation,  and  must  soon  begin  to  diffuse 
itself  into  other  nations,  for  their  benefit  as  well  as 
our  own.  The  three  things  which  most  concern" 
the  progress  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  are  free 
trade  and  uniformity  in  coinage  and  in  weights 
and  measures.  Coins,  as  well  as  weights  and 
measures,  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  ought  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  world;  and  if  our  decimal 
system  of  coinage  should  be  more  simple  and  per- 
fect than  that  of  any  other  nation,  it  ought  to  be, 
and  ultimately  will  be,  adopted,  and  lead,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  so  that  ultimately 
the  coin  and  the  weights  and  measures  may  be 
simple  and  uniform  throughout  the  world. 

Table  T  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  specie 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  30ih  of  June,  1846,  and 
30th' June,  1847;  being  for  1846  an  import  of  $3, 
777,732;  and  the  export  $3,481,417,  leaving  the 
gain  of  specie  that  year  $296,315;  and  in  1847,  the 
specie  im|)orted  was  $24,121,289,  and  the  export 
$1,845,119,  leaving  the  specie  gained  in  1847  $22,- 
276,170. 

I'able  U  shows  the  amount  received  in  specie 
from  all  sources — customs,  lands,  miscellaneous, 
and  loans,  from  1st  January,  1847,  to  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  being  $48,667,886  18;  and  the  amount 
of  disbursements  in  specie  during  the  same  period, 
$48,226,516  31;  showing  the  aggregate  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  in  specie  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  new  system,  $96,894,402  49,  and 
proving  that  the  departmenf  has  been  enabled, 
during  the  last  eleven  months,  to  circulate  by  dis- 
bursements among  the  people  the  sum  of  $48, 226,- 
516  31,  under  the  specie-receiving  and  specie-cir- 
culating constitutional  treasury. 

Annexed  are  tables  (marked  1  and  2)  showing 
the  market  value,  as  also  the  actual  sales,  of  treas- 
ury notes  and  United  States  stock  in  the  market 
at  iiie'N  York  and  New  Orleans,  from  the  prices 
current  of  those  cities,  from  December  1,  1846,  to 
December  1, 1847;  as  also  a  table  (KK)  showing  the 
amount  of  treasury  notes  received  each  month  in 
payment  for  duties — $2,029,900  in  the  whole,  from 
1st  December,  1846,  to  Isl  December,  1847;  from 
which  Congress  may  judge  of  the  probable  rate  at 
which  another  loan  can  be  effected.  These  tables 
show  how  much  these  stocks  and  notes  have  fluctua- 
ted, being  at  a  rate  occasionally  below  par,  for  along 
time  at  par,  subsequently  several  per  cent,  above 
par,  and  again,  upon  the  1st  of  the  present  month, 
at  par  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  These 
notes  (per  table  KK)  were  paid  in  for  public  dues 
during  every  month  from  1st  December,  1846,  to 
1st  December,  1847,  to  the  amount  of  $2,029,900; 
and  during  April,  1847,'  the  month  in  which  the 
loan  for  them  was  negotiated  at  a  premium,  they 
were  paid  in  for  customs  alone  to  the  amount  of 
$101,850.  They  are  now  being  used,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  payments  to  the  Government,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  at  par.  The  total  amount  of  the  treas- 
ury notes  advertised  was  $18,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  the  bids,  as  exhibited  in  table  3,  here- 
to annexed,  $57,722,983;  of  which  the  sum  of 
$2,839,800  was  bid  for  at  par,  and  $54,883,183 
above  par.  The  notes  were  assigned  to  the  high- 
est bidders,  at  rates  varying  from  one-eighth  of 
one  per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  above  par,  all  the 
lower  bids  being,  of  course,  rejected;  and  the  ta- 
ble last  above-mentioned  will  exhibit  fully  and  in 
detail  the  course  pursued  on  that  occasion.  The 
law  conferred  the  power  to  have  changed  all  these 
notes  for  specie,  without  advertisement,  with  any 
one,  at  or  above  par;  but  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
premium  for  the  loan  in  whole  or  in  part,  bids 
were  invited  for  the  amount  of  $18,000,000. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  of  this 
loan,  marked  5,  dated  9th  of  February,  1847,  hav- 
ing been  issued  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
and  extensively  published  throughout  the  Union, 
from  the  9th  of  February  to  the  10th  of  April, 
1847.  The  remainder  of  the  loan  beyond  the 
amount  advertised  was  exchanged  at  par,  partly 
for  money  to  be  deposited  without  charge  at  New 


Orleans,  where  the  wants  of  the  Government  were 
great,  and  the  rest  paid  out  chiefly  in  treasury 
notes  at  par  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  also 
toother  creditors  of  the  Government;  the  notes  at 
that  time  being  generally  at  par,  and  the  wants  of 
the  Government  requiring  the  use  of  the  money 
before  it  could  be  obtained  upon  the  advertise- 
ment. On  the  22d  October,  1846,  (as  per  printed 
notice  hereto  annexed,  marked  4,)  the  department 
advertised  for  the  exchange  of  $3,000,000  of  treas- 
ury notes  at  par  for  deposites  of  specie  with  the 
assistant  treasurers.  For  a  considerable  time  but 
very  i&w  of  such  deposites  were  made,  or  treasury 
notes  thus  taken;  and  from  this  long  delay,  and 
continued  reluctance  upon  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity in  taking  these  treasury  notes  at  par,  although 
at  any  time  after  the  28th  of  January  last,  they 
were  convertible  into  the  twenty  years'  six  per 
cent,  stock  at  par,  many  of  the  notes  heretofore 
offered  at  par  not  having  been  taken  at  the  date  of 
my  advertisement  of  the  9th  of  February  last,  se- 
rious doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  whole 
of  the  new  loan  could  be  taken  at  or  above  par. 
It  had  been  usual  heretofore,  with  my  predeces- 
sors, in  advertising  for  loans,  to  emit  no  sum  to 
any  individual  under  $25,000;  but,  with  a  view  to 
insure  the  largest  possible  subscription,  and  at  the 
best  rates,  and  to  diffuse  the  loan  as  far  as  practi- 
cable throughout  all  classes  of  the  community,  bids 
were  authorized  to  be  received  by  the  advertise- 
ment as  low  as  the  lowest  denomination  of  treasu- 
ry notes  permitted  by  law — namely:  fifty  dollars. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  department  to  accept  noth- 
ing but  specie,  being  the  first  loan  ever  negotiated 
in  specie  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
down  to  thatdate,  and  the  first  loan,  except  that  of 
last  fall,  ever  thus  negotiated  at  or  above  par  du- 
ring a  period  of  war.  The  magnitude  of  the  loan, 
the  fluctuations  below  par  of  the  previous  stock 
and  notes;  the  untried,  and,  to  many,  alarming  re- 
straining operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury, 
the  heavy  expenditures  of  the  war,  and  the  require- 
ment of  all  the  payments  from  time  to  time  in  spe- 
cie, were  deemed  by  many  as  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  the  negotiation  of  the  whole  of  the  loan  at  or 
above  par.  But,  under  the  salutary  provisions  of 
the  constitutional  treasury,  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  truth  enhanced  by  receiving  and 
disbursing  nothing  but  coin;  thus  placing  all  its 
transactions  upon  a  basis  more  sound  and  entitled 
to  higher  credit  than  when  it  held  no  specie,  had 
no  money  in  its  own  possession,  and  none  even  in 
the  banks  to  pay  its  creditors  but  bank  paper. 
Then,  it  was  dependent  upon  the  credit  of  the 
banks,  and  was  subjected  to  every  fluctuation 
which  affected  their  credit.  Now,  it  stands  upon 
the  basis  of  specie,  so  as  to  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  discredit,  whilst  by  its  demand  for  coin  for  rev- 
enue payments  it  sustains  not  only  its  own  credit, 
but  renders  more  safe  the  credit,  and  currency, 
and  business  of  the  whole  Union. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1845,  this 
department  was  authorized  to  select  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  a  custom-house  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. By  the  act  of  •Sd  March,  1847,  the  sum  of 
$100,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  erection  of 
the  custom-house,  on  the  custom-house  square,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  could  be  procured  by  the  de- 
partment. After  some  delay,  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  cession,  from  the  first  municipality  of 
New  Orleans,  of  the  whole  of  this  square,  which 
munificent  donation  to  the  Government  has  been 
estimated  as  of  nearly  the  value  of  $500,000. 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  aid  in  car- 
rying the  law  into  effect,  and  instructions  issued 
to  them,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 
Much  time  was  occupied  and  great  attention  be- 
stowed in  examining  the  various  plans  and  esti- 
mates submitted.  As  a  custom-house  is  designed 
exclusively  for  the  transaction  of  business,  every- 
thing calculated  merely  for  ornament  or  display 
was  rejected,  and  that  plan  selected  which  united 
good  taste  with  the  greatest  economy  and  the 
largest  and  best  accommodations. 

In  a  building  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  appeared  to  me  necessary,  before  expending  any 
part  of  the  appropriation,  to  procure  the  best  talents 
that  could  be  obtained  to  direct  the  construction  of 
the  work;  and  I  have,  it  is  believed,  succeeded  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  high  scien- 
tific attainments  and  great  practical  experience 
Upon  my  application  to  the  War  Department, 
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Major  William  Turnbull,  of  the  Topographical 
Corps^vvill,  it  is  hoped,  be  detailed  for  this  work." 
The  great  aqueduct  across  the  Potomac  at  George- 
town, admitted  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  age,  was 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  tliis  gentleman; 
and  wherever  he  is  known,  the  greatest  confidence 
is  reposed  in  his  talents  and  worth,  and  especially 
in  his  judicious  and  economical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  Further  estimates  and  specifica- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period.  The  thanks  of  this  depart- 
ment have  been  already  tendered  to  the  first  muni- 
cipality of  New  Orleans,  for  the  munificent  dona- 
tion of  the  entire  custom-house  square  made  by 
them  to  the  Government.  In  other  cities  where 
custom-houses  have  been  erected,  large  sums  were 

Caid  by  the  Government  merely  for  the  ground; 
ut  here,  the  best  site  in  New  Orleans,  covering 
an  entire  square,  has  been  bestowed  as  a  gift;  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  great  and  growing  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans,  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing levenues  collected  there,  being  the  depot  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  valley  of  the  globe,  and  des- 
tined to  surpass  in  business,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion, nearly  every  other  city,  render  it  just  and 
proper  that  a  building  commensurate  with  the 
future  growth  and  progress  of  New  Orleans  should 
be  erected,  and  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  other  cities  where  Congress 
have  paid  both  for  the  ground  and  building;  and 
it  will  be  the  anxious  desire  of  this  department, 
with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  make  the  build- 
ing a  model  of  usefulness  and  economy.  The 
action  of  the  department  as  to  the  erection  Of  other 
custom-houses  authorized  by  Conguess,  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session. 

This  department  has  proceeded,  aided  by  the 
Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Topographical  Bureau,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
act  of  ihe  3d  of  iVIarch,  1847,  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  certain  light-houses 
and  other  public  works  to  be  erected ,  as  well  as  to 
execute  the  other  duty  devolved  upon  the  depart- 
ment in  regard  t-o  the  light-house  establishment. 
If  we  would  extend  our  foreign  and  coastwise 
trade,  and  make  our  country  the  depot  of  univer- 
sal commerce,  our  coast  as  well  as  our  lakes  must 
be  well  lighted,  and  the  coast  survey  must  ascer- 
tain and  give  accurate,  minute,  and  faithful  charts 
of  all  the  points  accessible  to  commerce.  In  my 
report  to  Congress  of  the  5th  August,  1846,  our 
lighthouse  system  was  fully  discussed,  a  com- 
parison instituted  between  it  and  the  European 
system,  and  the  refracting  or  lenticular  apparatus 
strongly  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  lime,  the  department  sug- 
gested the  organization  of  a  board,  attended  with 
no  expense,  consisting  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  two  officers  J 
of  the  navy,  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  as  also  of  I 
the  topographical  corps,  who  would  combine  the  j 
information  possessed  by  no  one  individual  as  re- 
gards our  coast  and  navigation,  the  location  and 
construction  of  the  houses,  the  proper  apparatus 
to  be  employed  in  lighting,  as  well  as  to  theadmin-  | 
istrative  duties  appertaining  to  the  system.  As  j 
the  safety  of  life  as  well  as  property  is  involved  | 
in  the  improvement  of  our  light-house  system,  the  I 
organization  of  this  board  is  respectfully  recom-  I 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache, 
has  made  great  and  rapid  progress,  having  been 
carried  during  the  past  year  into  eighteen  States 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including 
Maine  on  the  northeast,  and  Texas  on  the  south- 
west. The  publication  of  the  results  has  also 
kept  paee  with  the  extension  of  the  field  work. 
The  plan  developed  by  the  Superintendent,  in  suc- 
cessive annual  reports,  for  the  execution  of  this 
work,  and  the  estimates,  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  this  department.  The  sums  asked  for 
are  believed  to  be  the  smallest  consistent  with  the 
due  progress  of  this  great  work.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam  vessels  in  the  hydrography  will  tend 
greatly  to  expedite  that  branch  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey. 

Annexed  is  a  table  (marked  LL)  containing  the 
value  and  description  of  foreign  goods  in  ware- 
house at  the  olose  of  the  last  quarter,  in  the  several 


ports  of  the  Union.  By  the  warehousing  act,  this 
department  is  required  to  make  such  regulations 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  law,  and  to  report  to  each  succeeding 
session  of  Congress  such  regulations.  Those 
heretofore  made  under  the  large  and  continuous 
discretionary  powers  granted  by  this  act  to  the 
department,  were  reported  to  Congress  at  the  last 
session.  After  examining  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  under  these  regulations,  it  seemed  to 
me  susceptible  of  improvement;  and  as  it  was  en- 
tirely new  here,  I  proceeded  to  collect  information 
in  regard  to  it  in  those  countries  where  ithad  been 
for  so  many  years  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
Accordingly,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Walden  and  D.  P. 
Barhydt,  of  the  New  York  custom  house,  were 
sent  by  me  to  Europe  last  August,  under  specific 
and  detailed  instructions  (a  copy  of  which  is  an- 
nexed) to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  system 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and 
report  to  me  the  results.  The  warehousing  sys- 
tem, as  it  exists  in  Great  Britain,  as  also  in  France 
and  Belgium,  was  investigated  by  them — the  full- 
est information  being  kindly  afforded  to  them  by 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  those  establishments 
abroad,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain.  All  the 
details  were  obtained  by  them,  and  communicated 
in  an  able  and  voluminous  report  to  me,  with  an 
appendix  covering  several  volumes  of  general  as 
well  as  specific  and  detailed  information,  together 
with  all  the  forms  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  most  full  and  minute  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  same.  The  system  was 
found  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  had  long  been  in  successful  operation,  and 
cherished  by  all  parties,  whetherfor  or  against  pro- 
tection. It  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which 
Great  Britain  has  built  up  her  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, extended  the  market  for  her  fabrics,  and 
placed  under  her  control  for  .so  many  years  the 
exchanges  and  trade  of  the  world.  She  has  thus 
made  London  the  jgreat  depot  where  not  only  all 
her  own  fabrics  could  be  purchased,  but  also 
assorted  cargoes  of  the  products  and  fabrics  of  all 
other  nations.  According  to  the  report  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  value  of  the  goods  of  all  kinds  in 
warehouse  in  Great  Britain  is  p87,200,000.  The 
buildings,  docks, and  structures  erected  under  free 
competition,  almost  exclusivelyr by  private  enter- 
prise, for  the  convenient  storage  of  these  goods  in 
London,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  $40,000,000. 
Great  as  was  the  importance  attached  by  this 
departme,nt  to  the  introduction  here  of  the  ware- 
housing system,  and  earnest  as  was  the  recom- 
mendation for  it  in  my  first  annual  leport,  the 
results,  as  ascertained  in  England,  surpass  my 
highest  expectations.  There  it  is  regarded  by 
their  intelligent  manufacturers  as  among  the  most 
important  means  of  bringing  customers  to  their 
own  doors  to  purchase  assorted  cargoes,  including 
their  own  manufactures. 

It  is  thus  Great  Britain  seeks  for  the  products 
of  all  her  industry  the  markets  of  the  world;  and 
this  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  would  compete  with 
her  successfully  for  those  markets  for  the  products 
of  all  our  industry,  including  manufactures.  The 
report  of  Messrs.  Walden  and  Barhydt  has  been 
very  recently  made  to  me,  and  is  herewith  com- 
municated to  Congress,  retaining  for  reference  the 
voluminous  appendixes  in  the  department,  subject, 
however,  at  all  limes,  to  the  call  of  Congress.  At 
the  earliest  practicable  period  I  will  make  such  fur- 
ther regulations  as  are  authorized  by  the  powers 
delegated  to  me  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  ware- 
housing act,  and  will  report  the  same  to  Congress. 
The  American  manufacturer,  the  farmer  and  plant- 
er, in  enlarged  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
in  the  sale  of  their  products  and  fabrics  to  complete 
assortments,  will  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  system,  whilst  the  merchant  and  those  con- 
cerned in  navigation  will  find  an  increased  business 
and  augmenting  profit,  property  in  our  warehouse- 
ing  cities  will  be  rendered  more  valuable,  and  every 
branch  of  industry  stimulated  and  improved.  A 
commercial  nation  without  warehousing  accommo- 
dations is  like  a  merchant  without  a  storehouse; 
and  no  nation  can  enter  upon  the  field  of  fair  and 
open  competition  with  other  countries  without 
such  a  system. 

The  new  tariff  has  now  been  in  operation  more 
than  twelve  months,  and  has  greatly  augmented 
the  revenue  and  prosperity  of  the  country.     The 


net  revenue  from  duties  (see  table  NN)  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  1st  December,  1847,  under 
the  new  tariff,  is  pi, 500,000,  being  $8,528,596 
more  than  was  received  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding,  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  net  rev- 
enue of  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  fiscal  year  un- 
der the  new  tariff  was  $11,106,257  41,  whilst  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  the  net  revenue  was  only  $6,153,- 
826  58.  If  the  revenue  for  the  three  remaining 
quarters  should  equal  in  the  average  the  first,  then 
the  net  revenue  from  duties  during  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  the  new  tariff  would  be  $44,425,029  64. 
If,  however,  Ihe  comparison  is  fou)ided  on  all  the 
quarterly  returns  for  forty-eight  years,  (as  far 
back  as  given  quarterly  in  the-  treasury  records,) 
and  the  same  proportion  for  the  several  quarters 
applied  to  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  it  would 
make  its  net  revenue  $40,388,045  (per  table  C.) 
Although  the  net  revenue  from  duties  already 
received,  being  $15,506,257  41  during  the  five 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  would  seem  to  indicate 
its  probable  amount  as  not  less  than  $35,000,000; 
yet  it  is  estimated  at  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1848,  and  $,32,000,000  for  the 
succeeding  year,  in  view  of  the  possible  effects  of 
the  revulsion  in  Great  Britain.  Although  our 
prosperity  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  famine  there, 
as  though  Providence  had  made  the  advance  of  one 
country  depend  upon  the  calamities  of  another; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  our  trade  with  Great  Britain 
must  be  greater  in  a  series  of  years,  when  pros- 
perity would  enable  her  to  buy  more  from  us,  (and 
especially  cotton,)  and  at  better  prices,  and  sell  us 
more  in  exchange,  accompanied  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  revenue. 

In  my  report  of  22d  July,  1846,  it  was  shown 
that  the  annual  value  of  our  products  exceeds  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Our  population 
doubles  once  in  every  twenty-three  years,  and  our 
products  quadruple  in  the  same  period — that  being 
the  time  wiihin  which  a  sum  compounding  itself 
quarter-yearly  at  six  per  cent,  interest  will  be 
quadrupled — as  is  sustained  here  by  the  actual 
results.  Of  this  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
only  about  $150,000,000  was  exported  abroad, 
leaving  $2,850,000,000  used  at  home,  of  which  at 
least  $5,00,000,000  is  annually  interchanged  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  Union.  Under  this 
system,  the  larger  the  area,  and  the  greater  the 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  products,  the  more 
extensive  is  the  commerce  which  must  exist  be- 
tween the  States,  and  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
Union,  We  see,  then,  here,  under  the  system  of 
free  trade  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  an  inter- 
change of  products  of  the  annual  value  of  at  least 
$500,000,000  among  our  twenty-one  millions  of 
people;  whilst  our  total  exchanges,  including  im- 
ports and  exports,  with  all  the  world  besides,  con- 
taining a  population  of  a  thousand  millions,  was 
last  year  $305,194,260,  being  an  increase  since  the 
new  tariff  over  the  preceding  year  of  $70,014,647. 
Yet  the  exchanges  between  our  States,  consisting 
of  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  being  of 
the  yearly  value  of  $500,000,000  exchanged,  make 
such  exchange  in  our  own  country  equal  to  $23  81 
per  individual  annually  of  our  own  products,  and 
reduces  the  exchange  of  our  own  and  foreign  pro- 
ducts, (our  imports  and  exports,)  considered  as 
$300,000,000  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
annual  value  of  thirty  cents  to  each  individual. 
That  is,  one  person  of  the  Union  receives  and 
exchanges  annually  of  our  own  products  as  much 
as  seventy-nine  persons  of  other  countries.  Were 
this  exchange  with  foreign  countries  extended  to 
ninety  cents  each,  it  would  bring  our  imports  and 
exports  up  to  $900,000,000  per  annum,  and  raise 
our  annual  revenue  from  duties  to  a  sum  exceed- 
ing $90,000,000.  An  addition  of  thirty  cents  each 
to  the  consumption  of  our  products  exchanged 
from  State  to  State,  by  our  own  people,  would 
furnish  an  increased  market  of  the  value  only  of 
$6,300,000;  whereas  an  increase  of  thirty  cents  each, 
by  a  system  of  liberal  exchanges  with  the  people 
of  all  the  world,  would  give  us  a  market  for  an 
additional  value  of  $300,000,000  per  annum  of  our 
exports.  Such  an  addition  cannot  occur  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  in  exchange  the  products  of  other 
nations,  and  demanding  the  $300,000,000  per  an- 
num in  specie,  which  could  never  be  supplied. 
But,  by  receiving  foreign  products  at  low  duties  in 
exchange  for  our  exports,  such  an  augmentation 
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might  take  place.  The  only  obstacle  to  such 
exchanges  are  the  duties  and  the  freights.  But 
the  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston  differs 
but  little  from  thpt  between  Liverpool  and  Bos- 
ton; and  the  freight  from  many  points  in  the 
interior  is  greater  than  from  England  to  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  average  freight  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  Baltimore  is  greater  than  from 
the  same  place  to  Liverpool;  yet  the  annual  ex- 
changes of  products  between  the  Ohio  and  Balti- 
more exceed  by  many  millions  tfjat  between  Balti- 
more and  Liverpool.  The  Canadas  and  adjacent 
provinces  upon  our  borders,  with  a  population 
less  than  two  millions,  exchange  imports  and  ex- 
ports with  us  less  in  amount  than  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  300,000;  show- 
ing that,  if  these  provinces  were  united  with  us 
by  free  trade,  our  annual  exchanges  with  them 
would  rise  to  $40,000,000.  It  is  not  the  freight, 
then,  that  creates  the  chief  obstacle  to  interchanges 
of  products  between  ourselves  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  the  duties.  When  we  reflect,  also,  that 
exchange  of  products  depends  chiefly  upon  diver- 
sity— which  is  greater  between  our  own  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  than  between  the  different 
States  of  the  Union — under  a  system  of  recipro- 
cal free  trade  with  all  the  world,  the  augmentation 
arising  from  greater  diversity  of  products  would 
equal  the  diminution  caused  by  freight.  Thus, 
the  southern  States  exchange  no  cotton  with  each 
other,  nor  the  western  States  flour,  nor  the  manu- 
facturing States  like  fabrics.  Diversity  of  products 
is  essential  to  exchanges;  and  if  England  and 
America  were  united  by  absolute  free  trade,  the 
reciprocal  exchanges  between  them  would  soon 
far  exceed  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  both; 
and  with  reciprocal  free  trade  with  all  nations, 
our  own  country,  with  its  preeminent  advantages, 
would  measure  its  annual  trade  in  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Ill  my  last  annual  report,  and  that  which  preceded, 
it  was  proved  that  the  home  market  was  wholly 
inadequate  for  our  vast  agricultural  products.  We 
have  long  had  for  grain  and  provisions  the  undi- 
vided markets  of  our  own  people.  But  these  are 
not  sufficient;  and  in  a  single  year  we  have,  with 
abundance  of  food  retained  at  home,  supplied  the 
world  with  an  addition  at  once  during  the  last  year, 
as  shown  by  table  AA,  of  $41,332,282  it!  value  of 
breadsluffs  and  provisions,  bringing  the  value  ex- 
ported that  year  up  to  §65,906,273.  Our  manu- 
facturers could  not  have  consumed  this  surplus,  or 
their  non-consuming  machines,  which  are  substi- 
tuted in  their  workshops  for  the  labor  of  man.  If 
the  energy  of  our  own  people  can  add  $41,332,282  to 
the  export,  and  supply  our  breadstuffs  and  povis- 
ions  in  a  single  year,  what  could  they  not  add  to 
such  products  if  they  enjoyed  free  of  duty  the 
markets  of  the  world.'  By  table  BB,  it  appears 
that  the  augmentation  of  our  domestic  exports', 
exclusive  of  specie,  last  year,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  was  $48,856,802,  or  upwards  of 
48  per  cent.;  and  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  augmentation,  would  amount  in  1849, 
per  table  CC,  to  $329,959,993,  or  much  greater 
than  the  domestic  export  from  State  to  State. 
(See  tables  from  7  to  12,  inclusive.)  The  future 
per  centage  of  increase  may  not  be  so  great;  but 
our  capacity  for  such  increased  production  is 
proved  to  exist,  and  that  we  could  furnish  these 
exports  far  above  the  domestic  demand,  if  they 
could  be  exchanged  free  of  duty  in"  the  ports  of 
all  nations. 

The  energetic  American  freeman  can  and  does 
perform  far  more  effective  labor  in  a  day,  than 
what  is  called  by  the  restrictionists  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe;  and,  therefore,  the  employer  here 
can  pay  more  for  a  day's  toil  to  our  workingmen. 
Measured  by  the  day,  the  wages  here  may  be 
higher  than  in  Europe;  but  measured  by  the  work 
done  on  that  day,  there  is  but  little  difference.  And 
when  all  our  capitalists  (as  some  already  have) 
shall  find  it  to  be  their  true  interest,  in  addition  to 
the  wages  paid  to  the  Americiffi  workman,  to  allow 
him  voluntarily,  because  it  augments  the  profits  of 
■capital,  a  fair  interest  in  those  profits,  and  elevate 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  partner  in  the  concern,  we 
may  then  defy  all  competition.  This  is  the  same 
principle  illustrated  by  uniform  experience,  pro- 
ving that  he  who  rents  his  farm,  builds  his  house, 
«uils  his  ships,  or  conducts  any  other  business 
upon  shares,  realizes  the  largest  jre.turn;  and  that 


he  who  works  by  the  job  produces  more  in  the 
same  time  than  the  laborer  whose  wages  are  paid 
by  the  day.  The  skill,  energy,  and  industry,  the 
interest  and  pride  in  success,  the  vigilance  and  per- 
severance that  will  be  manifested  by  our  intelli- 
gent v/orkingmen  under  such  a  system,  will  far 
more  than  refund  to  capital  such  reasonable  parti- 
cipation in  its  profits,  and  enable  such  American 
establishments  to  supply  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  introduction  of  this,  system  will  be 
voluntary,  because  it  is  most  just  and  beneficial  to 
all  parties.  It  is  the  participation  of  all  our  people 
in  the  Government,  that  is  one  great  cause  of  our 
prosperity;  and  the  participation  of  our  working- 
men  in  the  profits  of  our  industrial  establishments 
would  exhibit  similar  results.  Our  whale  and  other 
fisheries  present  strong  evidence  of  the  success 
attending  American  industry,  when  our  intelligent 
freemen — the  workingmen  of  the  concern — stimu- 
lated by  a  just  participation  in  the  profits,  have 
driven  from  the  most  distant  seas  the  whale-ships 
of  most  other  nations,  and  nearly  monopolized  this 
pursuit.  The  intelligent  workingmen  of  our  coun- 
try are  far  better  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  this 
truly  republican  system  than  those  of  any  other 
nation;  and  this  elevation  of  the  toiling  millions  of 
America  to  a  just  participation  in  the  profits  of 
that  capital  whicli  is  made  fruitful  only  by  their 
industry,  will  yet  enjoy  as  great  a  triumph  as  that 
unfettered  trade  and  unta.xed  and  unrestricted  labor 
with  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  yet  will 
be,  proudly  associated.  Under  this  system,  the 
laboring  men,  whilst  they  received  the  full  wages 
heretofore  allowed  them,  would  also  participate  to 
a  reasonable  extent  in  the  profits  as  an  addition  to 
their  wages,  and  a  most  powerful  and  certain  stim- 
ulus to  render  their  labor  more  productive,  and 
thus  increase,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  the 
capitalists  and  workingmen,  the  profits  of  the  es- 
tablishment. What  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe  is  already  inferior  to  our  labor,  but  would 
be  rendered  still  more  powerless  to  compete  with 
us  when  labor  here  participated  with  capital  in  the 
profits.  When  we  reflect  that  the  working  free- 
men of  the  Union  must  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  whose  votes  will  control  the  Gov- 
ernment and  direct  the  policy  of  the  nation,  the 
superior  comfort,  education,  intelligence,  and  in- 
formation necessarily  resulting  to  them  from  this 
improvement  of  our  social  system,  is  important 
to  the  successful  progress  and  perpetuity  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  must  be  grateful  to  every  re- 
publican patriot  and  lover  of  mankind.  Whilst 
all  have  derived  great  benefits  from  the  new  tariff, 
it  is  labor  that  has  realized  the  largest  reward.  It 
was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  protection,  that 
it  enhanced  the  wages  of  labor,  and  that  low  du- 
ties would  reduce  wages  here  to  the  rate  allowed 
for  what  they  call  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opponents  of  high  tariffs  in- 
sisted that  labor,  left  to  seek  freely  the  markets  of 
the  world,  would  find  for  its  products  the  best 
prices,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  highest  reward 
for  the  labor  by  which  they  were  produced.  The 
duties  have  been  reduced;  and  yet  wages  have  ad- 
vanced, and  are  higher  now  than  under  any  pro- 
tective tariff.  There  are  many  more  workingmen 
concerned  in  other  pursuits  than  in  manufactures, 
and  with  much  less  of  machinery  as  a  substitute 
for  labor  ;  and  by  depressing  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  navigation — by  restricting  their  busi- 
ness and  the  markets  for  their  products — the  wages 
of  those  engaged  in  such  pursuits  are  reduced  ; 
many  woikmen  also  lose  employment;  and,  com- 
peting for  work  in  manufactures,  the  wages  of  all 
are  diminished. 

It  is  not  only  the  reduced  duties  that  have  pro- 
duced these  happy  results,  but  the  mode  of  reduc- 
tion— the  substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  for  un- 
equal and  oppressive  minimum  and  specific  duties. 
The  higher  duty  was  thus  always  imposed,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  duty,  upon  the  article  of  the 
lowest  value,  consumed  by  the  poor;  and  the  lower 
duty  assessed  upon  the  article  of  the  higher  value, 
used  by  the  more  wealthy,  often  operating  as  a 
duty  of  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent,  upon  the  high- 
priced  goods,  and  of  100  or  200  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem upon  articles  of  lower  price.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire burden  of  the  tariff  was  thus  thrown  upon 
labor,  by  whose  v/ages  chiefly  the  cheaper  articles 
were  purchased;  whilst  capital,  with  whose  profits 
I  the  more  costly  goods  were  bought,  was  almost 


exempt  from  the  tax.  It  never  would  have  been 
tolerated  to  have  imposed  a  duty  of  10,  20,  or  30 
per  cent,  by  name  upon  costly  articles,  and  of  100 
or  200  per  cent,  upon  cheaper  fabrics,  v/here  the 
ad  valorem  rates  would  have  exhibited  the  injus- 
tice and  inequality  of  the  duty;  but  it  was  accom- 
plished by  minimum  and  specific  duties,  which 
assessed  a  higher  duty  in  proportion  to  value  upon 
the  cheaper  articles,  and  the  lower  duty  upon  simi- 
lar articles  more  costly  in  price;  thus  imposing  the 
higher  duty  upon  labor  and  the  wages  of  labor,  as 
effectually  as  though  the  tax-gatherer  had  collected 
from  the  workingtnan  a  third  or  fourth  of  hi.'=) 
wages  every  day,  whilst  capital  was  comparatively 
exempt  from  taxation.  Such  is  the  system  whicil\ 
has  been  overthrown  by  the  substitution  of  the 
reduced  ad  valorem,  operating  the  reverse  of  the 
former  system,  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  the  wages 
of  labor,  as  far  as  any  tariff  can  so  operate,  and, 
as  we  see,  even  with  lower  duties  collecting  a 
larger  revenue.  A  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  imports  or  property,  must  always  be  more  pro- 
ductive than  one  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  rule, 
or  which  disregards  it  altogether.  Thus,  if  we 
impose  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  each  upon  all  houses, 
it  must  produce  less  revenue  than  the  ad  valorem 
tax  in  proportion  to  value;  because  the  former  tax 
would  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  who  were 
the  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  more  lightly  upon  the 
wealthy,  who  had  greater  means  of  payment;  and 
thereby  revenue  would  be  diminished.  Thus,  if 
the  tax  of  ten  dollars  were  imposed  alike  on  the 
cabin  and  the  costly  dwelling,  it  would  bring  less 
revenue  than  if  the  same  rate  ad  valorem,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars,  were 
assessed  in  proportion  to  value  upon  all  houses. 
Indeed,  the  tax  upon  the  cabin  might  be  reduced 
to  a  dollar,  or  say  one  per  cent.,  and  applied  ad 
valorem  to  all  dwellings,  and  it  would  yield  a  larger 
revenue  than  the  anti-ad-valorem  specific  tax  of 
ten  dollars  upon  all  houses,  irrespective  of  their 
value,  which  is  no  more  unjust  or  unequal  than 
the  same  minimum  or  specific  duties  upon  hats, 
caps,  boots,  shoes,  &c.,  and  like  articles  of  import, 
without  regard  to  their  value.  The  ad  valorem 
duty  incorporates  itself  inseparably  with  the  exact 
value  of  the  article,  and  collects  the  tax  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  value;  the  form  which,  of  all 
others,  must  yield  the  largest  revenue.  Perhaps 
the  most  perfect  model  of  an  anti-ad-valorem  tariff 
was  that  of  New  IVIexico,  by  which  a  duty  of  $500 
was  imposed  on  each  wagon-load  of  goods  intro- 
duced there,  wholly  irrespective  of  their  value. 

The  great  argument  for  protection  is,  that  by 
diminishing  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  turned 
in  our  favor,  bringing  specie  into  the  country. 
The  anti-protectionists  contend  that  commerce  is 
chiefly  but  an  exchange  of  imports  for  exports; 
and  that,  in  diminishing  imports,  we  will  necessa- 
rily decrease  exports  in  quantity  or  price,  or  both; 
that  if  we  purchase  more  imports,  we  will  sell  more 
exports  in  exchange,  and  at  a  better  price;  and  that 
if  commerce  is  profitable,  we  should  have  a  larger 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  usually  larger 
imports  of  specie;  and  that  the  profits  of  commerce, 
in  the  increased  exchange  of  our  own  for  foreign 
products,  augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
four  protective  tariffs  were  enacted  in  1816,  1824, 
1828,  and  1842.  The  compromise  act  intervened 
from  iVIarch,  1833,  until  after  the  30th  of  August, 
1842;  and  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846  went  into.oper- 
ation  last  year.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  effect  of 
high  and  low  tariffs  upon  the  gain  of  specie  during 
these  periods,  from  1821,  being  the  earliest  date  to 
which  the  records  of  the  treasury  go  back  on  this 
subject.  From  the  beginning  of  1821  until  the 
commencement  of  1833,  and  from  30th  September, 
1842,  until  1st  July,  1846,  our  excess  of  the  imports 
of  specie  over  the  export  was  $12,660,312,  being 
an  average  annual  gain  of  $791,216  in  specie  during 
these  sixteen  years  of  high  tariffs;  whilst  the  ex- 
cess of  specie  during  the  eleven  years  of  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  and  low  tariff  of  1846,  was 
$68,507,630;  and  the  average  annual  ?!;ain  of  specie 
was  $6,227,967.  Omitting  the  tariffs  of  1842  and 
]846,and  comparing  the  ten  years  of  comparatively- 
low  duties  from  1833  to  1842  with  the  twelve  years 
under  protective  tariffs  from  1821  to  1832,  we  fin 
under  the  latter  an  actual  loss  of  specie  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  excess  of  the  exports  of  specie  over  the 
imports,  of  $3,851,652,  as  the  result  of  protection, 
and  a  gain  during  the  succeeding  ten  years  of  com- 
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paratively  low  duties  of  |46,294,090,  or  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  §4,629,409,  and  in  the  single  year 
under  the  new  tariff  a  gain  of  ^2,213,550;  thus 
exhibiting  a  uniform  gain  of  specie  in  the  years  of 
low,  as  compared  with  high  duties.  The  protect- 
ive theory,  founded  upon  this  assumed  balance  of 
trade  and  gain  of  specie  under  high  tariffs,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  results;  and  it  is  shown,  by  the  ex- 
perience here  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  century, 
even  as  to  specie,  that  it  accumulates  most  rapidly 
by  the  gains  of  trade  under  a  liberal  commercial 
policy.  Let  us  now  see,  under  the  same  cycles  of 
free  trade  and  protection,  whether  it  is  true,  as 
contended,  that  our  domestic  exports  are  not  dimin- 
ished by  tlie  restrictive  system. 

The  records  of  the  treasury  do  not  go  back  be- 
yond 1821  as  regards  our  domestic  exports,  exclu- 
sive of  specie.  We  must,  therefore,  make  the 
comparison  from  that  date.  From  1821  to  1832, 
both  inclusive,  under  high  duties,  the  aggregate  of 
our  exports  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of 
specie,  was  §653,157,527,  or  at  the  rate  of  §54,- 
429,794  per  annum;  from  30th  September,  1842, 
to  30th  June,  1846,  §377,391,500,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$94,347,875  per  annum;  making  a  total  aggregate, 
during  these  sixteen  years  of  high  duties,  of 
§1,030,549,027,  or  at  the  rate  of  §64,409,314  per 
annum.  During  the  com|)romise  act — from  1833 
to  30th  September,  1842 — the  total  of  these  exports 
was  §956,168,288,  or  at  the  rate  of  1^95,616,828  per 
annum;  and  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847, 
§150,574,844;  making,  in  the  eleven  years  of  low 
duties,  an  aggregate  of  §1,106,743,132,  or  at  the 
rate  of  §100,613,012;  being  an  average  gain,  under 
low,  as  compared  with  high  duties,  of  domestic 
exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  of  §36,203,698  per 
annum,  and  excluding  altogether  the  last  year,  a 
gain  of  §31,207,514  per  annum  under  low,  as  com- 
pared with  high  duties. 

'  Having  thus  shown,  both  as  to  specie  and  do- 
mestic exports,  the  great  gain  in  years  of  low  as 
compared  with  high  duties,  let  us  now  compare 
the  low  duty  and  high  duty  cycles  as  to  our  ton- 
nage, foreign  and  coastwise. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  low  duties,  from 
1789  to  1807,  (see  fable  MM,)  our  tonnage  increased 
at  the  rate  of  29.41  per  cent,  per  annum;  from  1832 
to  1842  at  the  rate  of  4.53  per  cent,  per  annum; 
and  from  1846  to  1847  10.81  per  cent,  in  a  single 
year.  Such  has  been  the  uniform  high  rate  of 
increase  of  our  tonnage  during  every  period  of  low 
duties.  Now,  under  high  tariffs,  from  1816  to  1832, 
our  tonnage  increased  0.30  per  cent.,  being  less  than 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  from 
1842  to  1846, at  the  rate  of  5. 61  percent,  per  annum. 
If  it  is  said  that  th^  increase  from  1789  to  1807 
was  occasioned,  to  some  extent,  by  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  this  table,  which  is 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  treasury,  shows  that 
from  1789  to  the  close  of  1792,  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  war,  which  was  declared  early  in  1793, 
our  tonnage  increased  at  the  high  rate  of  60.16  per 
cent,  per  annum,  when  France  and  England  were 
at  peace,  before  the  era  of  steam  navigation,  and 
before  tiie  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  great  Mississippi  and  of  the  Mexican 
gulf  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Union,  and 
when  our  flag  was  unknown  on  the  great  lakes  of 
the  northwest.  The  great  increase  is  uniform  at 
all  times  under  low  duties,  and  depressed  under 
high  duties,  during  the  whole  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  from  1789  to  1847. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  although  our  foreign 
commerce  may  have  decreased,  yet  the  home 
market  has  augmented  in  a  ratio  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade.  If  this  were 
so,  it  would  be  exhibited  in  the  augmentation  of 
our  coastwise  trade,  embracing  our  lakes  and 
coasts,  as  well  as  rivers,  the  coastwise  tonnage  of 
course  augmenting  in  the  number  of  vessels  with 
the  goods  to  be  transported  between  the  States. 
By  refctrence  to  the  same  tables,  it  appears  that 
our  coastwise  tonnage  increased,  from  the  year 
1780  to  1807,  at  the  rate  of  22.71  per  cent,  per  an- 
num; from  1789  to  1792  at  the  rate  of  25.23  per 
cent,  per  annum;  from  1832  at  the  rate  of  6.09  per 
cent,  per  annum;  and  in  the  single  year,  from  1846 
to  1847,  13.15  per  cent.  Such  was  the  great  and 
uniform  increase  of  our  coastwise  tonnage  under 
low  duties.  Now,  under  high  duties,  the  increase 
from  1816  to  1832  was  at  the  rate  of  1.50  per  cent. 
per  annum,  and  from  1842  to  1846,  6.45  per  cent. 


per  annum.  Thus  we  see  an  immense  increase, 
under  low,  as  compared  with  high  duties,  of  the 
coastwise  tonnage;  proving  that  the  paralysis  of 
foreign  commerce,  resulting  from  the  restrictive 
system,  affects  injuriously  the  home  market  and 
the  trade  between  the  States,  and  furnishing  a  de- 
monstrative proof  that,  whether  we  look  at  home 
or  abroad,  we  progress  more  rapidly  under  a  lib- 
eral commercial  policy.  As  the  foreign  tonnage 
rose  under  low  duties,  (as  the  table  proves,)  so  did 
tlie  coastwise;  and  as  the  foreign  tonnage  declined, 
so  also  did  the  coastwise  tonnage;  and  during  the 
high  duties  from  1816  to  1832,  while  the  foreign 
tonnage  actually  decreased  at  the  rate  of  0.88  per 
cent,  per  annum,  that  of  the  coastwise  tonnage 
only  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.50  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Yet,  during  that  period,  the  increase  of 
the  coastwise  trade  ought  to  have  been  immense, 
including,  as  it  did,  the  era  of  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  to  a  vast  extent  upon  the  rivers 
of  the  West,  as  also  upon  the  lakes  of  the  North- 
west, and  the  opening  of  the  great  canal  of  New 
York. 

It  is  said  that  the  famine  in  Ireland  was  the  sole 
cause  of  our  late  large  export  of  breadstuffs  and 
provisions.  Now,  from  1790  the  values  are  not 
given  so  as  to  be  stated  in  amounts,  but  the  quan- 
tities are;  and  these  prove  that,  even  omitting  the 
last  year  altogether,  and  comparing  the  low-duty 
periods  from  1790  to  1807,  and  from  1833  to  1842, 
with  the  years  of  protection  from  1817  to  1832, 
and  from  1842  to  1846,  the  average  export  of 
breadstuffs  and  provisions  was  much  larger  in  the 
years  of  low  as  compared  with  high  duties,  espe- 
cially considering  the  difference  of  population. 

As  a  still  more  conclusive  proof  that  the  export 
of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  was  much  greater 
under  low  than  high  duties,  it  appears  by  table 
DD,  that  our  total  export  of  cotton  from  1790  to 
1807,  both  inclusive,  was  of  the  value  of  §81, 074,- 
843;  and  during  the  same  period  our  export  of 
domestic  produce,  exclusive  of  cotton,  was  §530,- 
411,134;  making  our  exports  of  domestic  produce, 
exclusive  of  cotton,  at  the  rate,  from  1790  to  1807, 
of  §29,467,285;  which,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once, 
vastly  exceeds  the  average  annual  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  exclusive  of  cotton  under  years  of 
high  duties. 

Indeed,  the  tables  of  the  treasury  clearly  prove 
that — whether  we  look  at  imports  or  exports,  the 
revenue,  the  gain  of  specie,  the  tonnage  toastwise 
or  foreign,  the  coinage  at  the  mint,  or  the  export 
of  breadstuffs  and  provisions — the  balance  is  large- 
ly in  favor  of  the  low-duty  periods. 

The  department  has  thus  reviewed  the  books  of 
the  treasury,  and  presented  the  results,  constitu- 
ting the  record  of  a  nation's  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  down  to  the  pres- 
ent period,  in  condemnation  of  the  protective  poli- 
cy. These  records  show  as  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports, revenue,  the  gain  of  specie,  the  tonnage 
foreign  and  coastwise,  the  rate  of  increase  in  each 
and  all  of  these  cases  is  greater  under  low  than 
high  duties.  These  records  are  not  arguments 
merely,  but  ascertained  results,  amounting  to 
mathematical  proof  that  the  nation's  advance  in 
wealth  is  most  rapid  under  low  duties;  thus  sus- 
taining the  views  of  those  great  philosophic  wri- 
ters, unconnected  with  party,  who,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  have  uniformly  maintained  the  same 
position. 

Comparing  the  first  twelve  months  ending  the 
1st  of  December,  1847,  under  the  new  tariff,  with 
preceding  years,  we  find  proofs  of  increased  pros- 
perity. The  revenue  has  largely  augmented;  so 
also  have  the  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage,  our 
imports  of  specie,  our  coinage  at  the  mint,  our  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral  products,  our  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  business  upon  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  coastwise — upon  our  railroads  and  canals — 
whilst  in  every  direction  manufactories  are  being 
established  or  enlarged,  and  new  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities  are  springing  into  existence. 
Even  the  revulsion  in  England,  which  always 
produces  such  disasters  to  all  our  great  interests, 
including  cotton,  this  year,  with  the  famine  com- 
bined, affects  nothing  thus  far,  compared  with 
former  years,  but  the  great  staple  of  cotton.  In- 
stead of  ruin,  we  find  prosperity;  the  manufactu- 
rers receiving  fair  profits,  and  the  worldngmen 
augmented  wages  and  employment.  Coal  and 
if  on  are  in  greater  demand,  and  bringing   better 


prices  than  before  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842; 
yet  they  can  derive  no  portion  of  their  augmented 
price  from  that  fafnine  abroad,  to  which  is  attrib- 
uted by  some  all  our  existing  prosperity;  but 
which  famine,  in  fact,  is  causing  a  temporary  drain 
of  specie  to  England,  not  to  pay  balances,  but  be- 
cause bills  are  discredited,  which  has  for  the  time 
depressed  the  price  of  cotton,  and  which  is  the 
only  brief  check  at  this  period  to  our  advancing 
prosperity.  If,  as  is  truly  the  case,  our  wealth  as 
connected  with  the  mines,  the  forest,  and  fisheries, 
our  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
navigation,  are  more  prosperous,  and,  above  all, 
wages  are  augmented,  why  should  we  change  the 
existing  system.'  The  predictions  of  its  failure 
have  themselves  failed.  The  new  tariff  is  no 
longer  an  experiment;  the  problem  is  solved;  and 
experience  proves  that  the  new  system  yields  more 
revenue,  enhances  wages,  and  advances  more  rap- 
idly the  public  prosperity.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  success,  why  put  in  jeopardy,  by  any  change, 
the  nation's  revenue  and  welfare.'  When  free 
trade  is  advancing  so  rapidly  throughout  the 
world,  shall  we  retrograde,  and  invite  Great  Brit- 
ain to  reenact  her  corn  laws,  and  drive  again  from 
her  ports  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions?  And 
now,  when,  under  our  successful  example,  the 
ports  of  Europe  are  most  probably  about  being 
more  widely  opened  to  all  our  exports,  shall  we 
check  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  extin- 
guish the  dawning  light  of  commercial  freedom? 
Everywhere  nations  are  being  aroused  upon  this 
subject;  their  statesmen  arc  resisting  the  in- 
terested classes,  and  exposing  the  injury  and 
injustice  of  shackles  upon  trade,  and  will  soon 
enrol  the  names  of  other  countries  on  the  great 
international  league  of  commercial  freedom  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  was  our  own  country  and 
her  public  functionaries  who  proclaimed  these 
great  truths  before  they  had  received  the  sanction 
of  other  nations.  Our  great  movement  was  felt  in 
British  councils,  was  quoted  as  a  precedent  in  the 
halls  of  British  legislation,  where  American  free- 
trade  documents  were  recorded  among  their  ar- 
chives, and  our  doctrines  approved  and  example 
followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws 
and  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  other  duties  upon 
our  exports.  Indeed,  it  has  been  conceded  by 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  protectionists, 
that  the  promulgation  of  f'ree-trade  doctrines  in 
the  American  official  documents  of  1845  certainly 
accelerated,  if  indeed  it  did  not  actually  insure, 
the  repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws.  With  such 
results  already  from  our  efforts,  we  have  every 
motive  to  persevere  until  the  free-trade  doctrines 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  two  great  na- 
tions of  kindred  blood  and  language,  shall  open 
the  ports  and  disenthral  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  What  may  we  not  hope  from  our  efforts 
with  other  nations,  if  they  have  succeeded  in 
Great  Britain?  That  country,  so  long  the  bul- 
wark of  protection,  applying  it  by  a  sliding  scale 
upon  the  masses  of  her  people  down  to  the  utmost 
point  of  human  endurance,  has  at  length  overcome 
the  errors  of  ages.  One  of  her  own  great  states- 
men, the  most  able  and  efficient  champion  of  the 
protective  policy,  at  length  lifts  his  eyes  to  the 
light  of  truth,  and,  with  that  moral  firmness  and 
intrepidity  which  is  the  highest  evidence  of  real 
greatness,  abandons  the  cherished  policy  of  his 
life,  only  because  he  found  it  to  be  injurious  to 
his  country,  and  unites  in  the  support  of  commer- 
cial freedom  with  his  truly  illustrious  but  untitled 
countryman,  who  has  earned  for  himself  the  high- 
est of  all  earthly  distinctions — that  of  benefactor 
of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, -Italy,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  even  China,  have  moved  or  are 
vibrating  or  preparing  to  move  in  favor  of  the 
same  great  principle;  and  if  our  own  country  and 
Great  Britain  adhere  to  their  present  enlightened 
policy,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  lose  their  com- 
merce, or  adopt,  as  they  will,  our  example. 

Pennsylvania,  surpassingly  rich  in  coal  affd 
iron,  and  but  a  year  since  so  unanimous  for  pro- 
tection, has  tried  low  duties.  Her  coal  and  iron 
pour  forth  their  treasures  in  increasing  abundance; 
her  breadstuffs  and  provisions  find  a  better  and 
more  abundant  market;  her  agriculture,  her  com- 
merce, her  manufactures  and  navigation,  her  mi- 
ners, farmers,  merchants,  and  seamen,  manufac- 
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turers,  and  mechanir.s,  and,  above  all,  her  toiling 
workmen  with  enhanced  wages,  and  every  pursuit 
of  industry  blessed  with  increased  prosperity,  rise 
up  in  favor  of  the  new  and  more  liberal  commer- 
cial policy,  and  her  people,  by  a  majority  unpre- 
cedented, largest  in  the  counties  where  her  coal 
and  iron  do  most  abound,  recall  their  former  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  protection,  and  Pennsylvania  be- 
comes tlie  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  commer- 
cial freedom,  which  must  sjtan  the  hemisphere  we 
inhabit,  and  unite  the  interests  of  mankind. 

Nations  cannot  grow  rich  by  destroying  or  re- 
stricting their  commerce;  and  if  the  restriction  is 
good,  the  prohibition  must  be  better.  Commerce 
is  an  exchange  of  products;  specie  often  adjusting 
balances,  but  constituting  so  inconsiderable  a  part 
of  the  value  of  products  and  property,  but  a  small 
portion  of  sales  can  be  for  specie,  but  must  be  in 
exchange  for  other  products.  The  attempt,  then, 
by  high  tariffs,  to  make  large  sales  for  any  length 
of  time  for  the  specie  of  other  nations,  is  impracti- 
cable, and  must  diminish  the  quantity  and  price  of 
our  exports.  As  specie  sales  for  long  periods  or 
great  extent  are  impossible,  that  nation  which, 
from  the  surplus  products  of  its  own  labor,  at  the 
best  price,  purchases  at  the  lowest  rate  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  world, 
progresses  in  wealth  most  rapidly.  Thus,  if  one 
nation,  by  high  duties,  should  forbid  its  citizens 
purchasing  any  of  the  products  of  other  nations, 
except  at  a  greatly  advanced  price,  or  should  re- 
strict the  exchange  of  the  products  of  its  own  labor 
for  the  products  of  the  labor  of  other  nations,  such 
restricting  nation  would  certainly  receive  less  of 
the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life  iw  exchange  for 
the  products  of  its  own  labor,  and  in  this  manner 
(the  wages  of  labor  being  connected  with  the  value 
of  its  products)  depresses  wages.  If  there  were 
three  nations — the  first  raising  breadstuffs,  the 
second  sugar,  and  the  third  cotton — and  the  first 
restricted  the  exchanges  of  its  breadstuffs  for  the 
sugar  of  the  second,  and  the  cotton  of  the  third,  it 
would  certainly  get  less  sugar  and  cotton  in  ex- 
change for  its  breadstuffs,  than  other  nations  which 
encourage  free  exchanges.  Labor,  then,  untaxed 
and  unrestricted  in  all  its  exchanges  and  markets, 
will  certainly  receive  in  exchange  a  larger  amount 
of  the  products  of  labor,  and  consequently  accu- 
mulate wealth  more  rapidly  than  where  labor  is 
restricted  in  its  products  to  a  single  market,  aban- 
doning the  profits  of  the  exchanges  with  other 
nations.  It  is  thus  clear  that  a  tax  or  restriction 
on  commerce  is  a  restriction  or  tax  upon  labor, 
and  falls  chiefly  upon  the  wages  of  labor;  and  it 
will  soon  become  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  all  tariffs 
ai'e  a  tax  upon  labor  and  wages.  One  of  the  most 
common  errors  is  to  compare  our  imports,  exclu- 
sive of  specie,  with  our  domestic  exports,  exclu- 
sive of  specie;  and  if  there  are  more  such  imports 
than  exports  in  any  one  year,  such  balance  of 
trade  is  set  down  as  so  tnuch  lost  by  foreign  com- 
merce to  the  nation.  A  single  fact  proves  the 
fallacy  of  this  position.  From  1790  to  the  present 
period,  our  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  have 
exceeded  our  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of 
specie,  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  yet, 
our  wealth  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  unpre- 
cedented. The  theory,  therefore,  is  disproved  by 
the  facts;  and  the  reasons  are  obvious,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  prominent:  The 
products  of  our  whale  fisheries  extracted  by  our 
hardy  seamen  from  the  ocean,  and  most  clearly 
one  of  the  great  products  of  American  industry, 
when  imported  here  are  included  in  the  list  of 
our  foreign  imports,  and  go  to  swell  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  this  alleged  unfavorable 
balance.  The  earnings  of  freight  in  foreign  com- 
merce by  our  crews  and  vessels  are  not  brought 
into  the  account,  or  often  against  us,  when  invest- 
ed in  foreign  imports.  'The  profits  of  exchanging 
our  imports,  or  of  sales  of  foreign  products,  do 
not  appear  in  the  balance,  or,  if  so,  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  or  often  against  us.  Thus  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  from  Boston  a  cargo  of  ice 
during  the  winter,  valued  at  that  time,  as  an  export, 
at  a  very  small  sum.  He  sends  it  to  Calcutta,  and 
sells  It  at  an  advance  of  perhaps  a  thousand  per 
cent.  The  proceeds  he  may  invest  there  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  which  he  can  bring  to  Liv.er- 
pool,  and  probably  sell  at  a  profit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.;  and  the  aggregate  profits  realized 
at  Calcutta  and  Liverpool,  he  takes  home  in  specie, 


or  in  imports,  or  in  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  he 
probably  sells  at  a  premium  for  remittance.  Yet 
these  profits  may  never  appear,  or  may  even  ap- 
pear as  an  unfavorable  balance  under  the  head  of 
imports.  Upon  the  same  fallacious  theory,  if, 
instead  of  purchasing  millions  of  foreign  fabrics 
from  the  profits  of  foreign  commerce,  such  valu- 
able foreign  articles  were  presented  gratuitously  to 
the  American  merchant,  and  brought  by  him  into 
the  country,  they  would  swell  this  alleged  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  To  sum  up  the  result, 
as  proved  by  the  tables  of  the  treasury,  it  appears 
that,  if  the  augmentation  was  in  the  same  ratio  as 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  since  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  our  domestic  exports  in  1849  would 
exceed  those  of  any  other  nation;  and  our  imports 
in  1851,  our  specie  in  1850,  our  tonnage  in  1851, 
and  if  our  revenue  augmented  in  the  same  ratio  in 
succeeding  years  as  in  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1847,  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
our  revenue  from  duties  in  1854  would  exceed  that 
of  any  other,  nation  from  the  same  source.  It  is 
not  contended,  great  as  the  future  augmentation 
may  be  as  to  imports  or  exports,  tonnage,  specie, 
and  revenue,  that  the  advance  will  be  so  rapid  as 
rt  was  this  year,  when,  with  the  shackles  stricken 
from  commerce,  we  bounded  forward  at  such  a 
wonderful  rate  of  progress.  But  that  the  increase 
under  low  duties  in  a  series  of  years  will  be  regu- 
Ifir,  rapid,  and  progressive,  is  not  doubted.  Be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  British  corn-laws,  the  argu- 
ment here  for  high  duties  was  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation,  by  closing  our  markets  against  British 
fabrics,  to  force  her  to  open  her  ports  to  our  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions.  Well,  she  has  thus  opened 
her  ports  freely,  and  invites  the  exchange;  and  yet 
it  is  still  contended  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  her 
fabrics  by  high  duties,  and  of  course  induce  her 
to  reestablish  her  corn-laws. 

This  is  a  new  commercial  era,  and  there  are 
many  causes  combining  at  this  time  to  augment 
trade  among  nations — the  reduction  or  repeal  of 
duties,  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals  to 
bring  the  products  and  fabrics  of  all  nations  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  with  ocean  steamers  in 
addi-tion  to  sailing  vessels  to  facilitate>and  hasten 
the  exchange,  and  with  China,  containing  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  brought 
at  last  within  the  range  of  liberal  exchanges  at  low 
duties.  Our  canals  and  railroads,  bringing  our 
own  products  and  fabrics  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaboard  or  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West,  the  points 
of  distribution  for  domestic  consumption,  as  well 
as  for  shipment  in  exchange  for  the  fabrics  of 
other  nations,  are  of  great  and  increasing  impor- 
tance. Without  ^these  roads  and  canals  there  are 
very  many  points  where  coal,  and  lime,  and  iron, 
and  other  materials,  could  not  be  brought  together 
for  profitable  use  in  the  same  establishment;  there 
are  many  farms  and  manufactories  whose  products 
and  fabrics  could  never  have  found  a  market,  and 
the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  other 
States  must  have  remained  almost  a  useless  treas- 
ure. This,  in  itself,  is  a  great  change  in  favor  of  our 
domestic  industry,  and  is  a  far  better  protection  to 
all  the  products  and  fabrics  qf  American  labor  than 
any  restriction  which  may  be  imposed  by  high 
tariffs;  and,  in  truth,  dispenses  even  with  the  pre- 
text for  any  such  policy,  which,  when  the  inter- 
nal communication  has  brought  our  own  pro- 
ducts or  fabrics  upon  the  seaboard,  would  arrest 
their  exchange  there  for  the  productions  of  the 
world.  The  doctrine  that  we  cannot  encounter 
foreign  cargoes  in  fair  and  open  competition  is  as 
erroneous  and  as  injurious* to  the  national  charac- 
ter as  were  the  fears  of  some  in  1812,  that  our  gal- 
lant navy  must  be  retailed  within  our  ports  and 
harbors  under  the  protection  of  their  forts  and  ordi 
nance,  and  dare  not  venture  upon  the  ocean,  to 
meet  on  equal  terms,  gun  for  gun,  and  man  for 
man,  the  navies  of  the  world.  If  our  country  is 
inferior,  and  cannot  meet,  at  home  and  abroad, 
upon  equal  terms,  the  products  and  fabrics  of  other 
nations,  it  is  time  that  we  should  prepare  to  do  so. 
Protection  may  exclude  rival  fabrics  and  shrink 
from  the  encounter,  but  we  can  only  assume  the 
position  of  an  equal  by  trying  our  strength  under 
free  trade  or  low  duties.  This  we  have  done,  and 
succeeded,  and  have  thereby  placed  our  own  in- 
dustry upon  that  solid  basis  which  fears  no  com- 
petition. 

We  knew  not  our  strength  until  it  Imd  been 


tried  by  low  duties,  and  proved  that  protection  is 
unnecessary.  We  are  not  inferior  to  other  nation.s 
in  the  arts  or  sciences,  in  war  or  in  peace,  upon 
the  ocean  or  the  land,  in  agricultut;e,  commerce, 
manufactures,  or  navigation.  We  have  the  raw 
material  in  greater  abundance  and  ata  lower  price, 
cheaper  subsistence,  more  mineral  wealth,  more 
fertile  lands,  yielding  from  a  better  soil  and  warmer 
sun  more  to  the  acre  and  greater  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, with  exemption  from  costly  government  and 
oppressive  internal  taxation;  at  least  equal  skill, 
enterprise,  industry,  energy,  perseverance,  and 
inventive  genius;  our  working  freemen,  more  vig- 
orous and  intelligent,  and  performing  in  a  day  more 
effective  labor,  with  better  and  freer  institutions, 
and  with  public  and  individual  prosperity,  and 
capital  augmenting  in  a  greater  ratio,  than  in  any 
other  nation.  We  require  no  protection,  because 
our  industry  and  prosperity  repose  upon  the  im- 
movable basis  of  superior  advantages;  and  advan- 
cing as  we  are  more  rapidly  than  any  other  nation 
in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  power,  our  ex- 
ports, imports,  tonnage,  and  specie,  as  has  been 
already  proved,  will  soon  exceed  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  the  prices  be  regulated  at  the 
creditor  city  of  New  York.  Restrictions  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  Union  are  especially  restrictions 
upon  her  commerce^  and  have  impeded  her  advance 
towards  her  destiny — predicted  in  my  last  report — 
as  the  centre  and  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  For  that  high  position  she  possesses 
more  natural  advantages  and  greater  elements  of 
augmenting  wealth  and  business,  than  any  other 
city. 

Let  us  remove  the  ol)stmctions  which  high  tariff-;  have 
erected  atoiuul  lier  magnificent  harl)or.  Let  her  liave  free 
scope  to  develop  her  transoeiideiit  natural  advantages,  and 
she  must  become  the  depdt  of  universal  commerce,  where 
international  lialance-sheets  will  be  adjusted,  and  assorted 
products  and  fabrics  of  all  nations  interchanged;  the  great 
regulator  of  prices  current,  and  the  barometer  of  the  ex- 
changes of  the  world.  The  time  is  approaching  when  a 
bill  upon  New  York  will  bring  a  higher  premium  than  a  bill 
upon  any  other  city,  and  when  the  tribute  of  millions  of 
dollars,  paid  by  us  to  other  nations  upon  exchange,  shall 
be  paid  by  them  to  us,  and  flow  into  our  own  great  com- 
mercial en)poriura.  Whilst  New  York  must  contain  a 
large  population,  as  well  as  New  Orleans,  the  principal 
depot  of  the  mighty  West,  and  njany  other  cities,  they  will 
all  be  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Union,  who  will  go  on  augmenting  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio,  still  leavijig  an  immense  majority  of  the  na- 
tion engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  supplying  with 
their  products,  not  only  our  own  markets,  but  those  of  other 
nations,  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio,  by  reciprocal  exchanges 
under  free  trade  or  low  duties.  y\lthough  it  must  gratify 
all  our  pfople  that  an  American  city  should  beconie  the 
centre  of  universal  coumierce,  the  advantages  will  not  be 
limited  to  thai  place ;  but  all  the  people,  and  cities,  and 
States  of  the  Union  will  feel  the  favorable  effects  of  this 
great  revolution.  Every  branch  of  our  ijidustry  will  be  en- 
larged and  invigorated;  and  for^n  cilies,  having  ceased  to 
control  our  commerce  or  currency,  v.'ill  no  longer  sink  at 
their  pleasure,  and  witli  their  revulsions,  as  heretofore,  and 
as  they  now  do,  the  price  of  our  producis.  Other  Atlantic 
cities  may  not  be  as  gteat  as  New  York,  yet  they  will  all  be 
greater  when  the  emporium  of  univer.-al  conjmerce  shall 
be  here,  than  they  w(mld  have  been  willi  any  foreign  city 
occupying  that  commanding  position.  This  destiny  we  can 
never  accomplish,  if  commerce  is  restricted  here  ;  and  our 
industry,  instead  of  seeking  for  its  products  and  fabrics  the 
markets  of  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  people,  retires 
within  our  home  maiket,  confined  to  twenty-ojie  millions  of 
people,  and  surrenders  without  an  eft'ort  the  markets  and 
commerce  of  the  world.  A  liberal  commercial  policy  is 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  destiny  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Union  ;  but,  above  and  beyond  all,  the  Union  it- 
self^—the  free-trade  Union — its  perpetuity  and  onward  pro- 
gress in  area,  wealth,  and  population,  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  grand  results.  Upon  this  point,  sec- 
tional fanatics,  few  in  number  at  home,  and  despots  abroad 
concmriiig  with  them,  may  hope  or  menace;  but  the  Ameri- 
can Union  is  a  moral  and  physical,  a  political  and  commer- 
cial necessity,  and  never  can  or  will  be  dissolved.  As  well 
miglit  we  attempt  to  decompose  the  greatelement  of  nature 
which  holds  together  the  planets,  suns,  and  systems  of  the 
Universe,  as  hope  to  sever  the  links  of  mighty  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, of  ever-extending  telegraphs,  railroads  and  canals,  of 
free  trade,  of  intercourse,  of  interest,  of  love  and  affeclion, 
of  the  glories  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which 
must  forever  bind  together  the  American  Uni<in.  Indeed, 
when  we  look  upon  the  American  Revolution,  the  framing 
of  our  Constitution,  the  addition  of  Louitiana,  Florida,  Tex- 
as, and  Oregon — our  ever-extending  area,  products  and  pop- 
ulation— our  triumphs  in  war  and  peaee — we  must  be  blind 
to  the  past,  and  close  our  eyes  upon  the  fulfilling  realities  of 
the  future,  if  we  cannot  perceive  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  a  higher  than  any  earthly  power  still  guards  and  directs 
our  destiny,  impels  us  onward,  and  has  selected  our  great 
and  happy  country  as  a  model  and  ultimate  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  'I\eamry. 
Pon.  George  M.  Dallas, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  4'c. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Senate  &;  Ho.  of  Reps. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

War  Department,  ) 

Wa^hingtvn,  December  2,  1847.  ^ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  this  department  during 
the  past  year. 

The  returns  and  statements  from  the  Adjutant 
General,  herewith  submitted,  exhibit  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained  at  liis  office,  the  number,  de- 
scription, and  distribution  of  troops  composing  our 
military  force  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  volunteers 
in  service  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  were 
engaged  for  twelve  months,  and  have  since  been 
discharged.  Owing  to  the  dispersed  situation  of 
the  troops,  and  the  want  of  recent  returns,  accurate 
statements  of  their  numbers  in  the  aggregate  and  at 
Bome  particular  points  cannot  be  presented;  but, 
from  the'^est  means  in  the  department  of  arriving 
at  correct  results,  the  whole  aggregate  land  force, 
employed  in  prosecuting  the  war,  is  estimated  at 
forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
of  which  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
nine  are  regular  troops,  and  the  remainder  volun- 
teers. 

The  distribution  of  this  force  is  as  follows:  With 
Major  General  Scott,  and  belonging  to  his  column, 
including  the  troops  en  route,  at  Tampico,  at  and 
about  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  line  thence  to  his 
headquarters,  the  aggregate  force  is  estimated  at 
thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
With  Major  General  Taylor,  at  the  several  posts 
under  his  immediate  command,  it  is  about  six  thou- 
_sand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  In  Santa 
Fe,  and  on  the  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  routes, and  in 
the  Indian  country,  there  are  about  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  force  in  the  Californias  is  about  one  thou- 
sand and  nineteen,  including  two  hundred  now  on 
the  way  to  that  country. 

There  are  no  means  in  the  department  of  calcu- 
lating the  deductions  which  ought  to  be  made  for 
sickness,  disability,  and  other  casualties;  but  tlie 
effective  force  is  considerably  below  the  foregoing 
estimates. 

The  volunteers  first  received  into  service  entered 
for  a  period  of  only  twelve  months,  and  were  enti- 
tled to  their  discharge,  some  late  in  May,  but 
mostly  in  June,  and  a  few  in  July  and  August. 
They  were  sent  from  the  operative  columns  of  the 
army  some  time  before  the  end  of  their  engage- 
ment. Only  a  small  portion  of  the  volunteers 
called  out  in  November  for  the  war  joined  the  army 
before  the  twelve  months  men  had  left  it.  The  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  ten  Regiments,  was 
not  passed  until  the  Illh  of  February,  and  several 
months  necessarily  elapsed  before  they  could  be 
raised  and  sent  to  the  field.  An  anxious  desire 
was  felt  that  both  columns  of  the  army  should  be 
speedily  reinforced,  and  considerable  impatience 
was  expressed  at  the  delay  by  those  who  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  from  which  it  neces- 
sarily resulted.  The  best  energies  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  all  its  branches,  were  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject; and  it  is  believed,  all  things  considered,  that 
the  new  regiments,  as  well  as  the  volunteers  called 
out,  were  raised,  organized,  and  sent  to  the  army 
as  expeditiously  as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. • 

The  climate  of  Mexico  presents  no  obstacles  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  a  campaign  in  any 
season  of  tlie  year.  That  of  the  present  year  is 
considered  as  having  opened  with  the  military  op- 
erations subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Monterey. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  within 
certain  limits,  which  was  agreed  on  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Monterey,  in  September,  1846,  terminated 
on  the  13th  of  November  following,  by  a  notice  to 
that  effect,  which  Major  General  Taylor  was  in- 
structed to  give  to  the  enemy.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  abridging  the  period  of  the  armistice,  was 
the  apprehension  that  its  continuance  might  inter- 
fere with  military  operations,'which  had  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  be  carried  on  in  Tamaulipas 
and  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  terminated,  the 
Commanding  General  proceeded  to  occupy  Saltillo, 
the  capital  of  Coahuila,  by  a  part  of  his  forces. 
Previous  to  the  capture  of  Monterey,  suggestions 
had  been  forwarded  to  him,  but  not  then  received, 
relative  to  a  movement  into  Tamaulipas,  more 
particularly  with  a  view  to   taking  and   holding 


Tampico,  the  principal  seaport  in  that  State.  Or- 
ders from  the  Navy  Department  were  given  to  the 
squadron  in  the  Gulf  to  cooperate  with  the  land 
forces  in  tliis  latter  enterprise,  or,  if  found  practi- 
cable, to  take  that  place  without  waiting  for  their 
assistance.  In  the  month  of  December  the  column 
intended  for  this  movement  commenced  its  march 
from  Matamoros,  and  reached  its  destination,  ta- 
king Victoria  in  its  way,  on  the  23d  day  of  Janu- 
ary, but,  before  its  arrival,  a  naval  force  under 
Commodore  Perry  had  taken  possession  of  Tam- 
pico. Shortly  thereafter  the  city  and  its  defences 
were  turned  over  to  the  land  forces,  and  the  place 
has  been  since  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  our 
troops. 

A  post  at  Saltillo,  as  it  would  cover  the  direct 
route  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  where  the  main  army 
of  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  control  a  j)roduc- 
tive  region  whence  supplies  could  be  drawn,  was 
deemed  of  much  importance  by  the  Commanding 
General.  A  considerable  force  was  by  his  orders 
stationed  at  this  point.  The  column  under  Briga- 
dier General  Wool,  which  had  moved  from  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar  for  the  purpose  of  capturinjj  and 
holding  Chihuahua,  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Mon- 
ciova.  Tlie  advanced  positions  then  occupied  by 
General  Taylor's  column  had  rendered  the  milita- 
ry possession  of  Chihuahua  less  important,  and 
the  troops  designed  for  this  purpose  were  ordered 
to  move  upon  and  occupy  Parras,  and,  in  that  po- 
sition, came  under  the  more  immediate  command 
of  General  Taylor,  who  proceeded  to  establish  and 
hold  a  defensive  line,  extending  from  Parras  to 
Tampico.  Leaving  garrisons  at  Monterey  and  at 
points  on  the  route  to  Camargo,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  as  a  reserve,  and  to  hold  in  check 
^  any  hostile  movements  in  his  rear,  he  advanced  to 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  and  entered 
tl->at  city  without  resistance  early  in  January,  with 
a  force  of  over  five  thousand  men.  Such  was  the 
position  of  our  military  affairs  in  Mexico  when 
Major  General  Scott,  under  instructions  from  this 
department,  dated  the  23d  of  November,  1846, 
reached  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  if  the  conquest  of  the 
Californias  and  New  Mexico,  and  our  military 
occupation  of  the  important  departments  of  Tam- 
aulipas, New  Leon,  and  Coahuila,  would  not 
dispose  the  enemy  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of 
accommodation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  direct 
our  future  operations  against  more  vital  parts  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  In  view  of  the  capture 
and  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  a^movement  for  that  purpose  could 
be  so  advantageously  made  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
hitherto  the  base  of  our  operations,  as  from  an- 
other base  which  might  be  selected,  presenting  a 
much  shorter  line.  The  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  thei;efore  directed,  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  to  measures  for  the  occupation  of  the 
principal  places  along  the  Gulf,  and  particularly 
Vera  Cruz,  as  the  nearest  point  which  opened  a 
practical  route  to  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. 

While  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  was  to  be 
held,  and  the  further  advance  of  our  troops  in  that 
quarter  left  to  the  control  of  circumstances,  the 
principal  aggressive  movements  were  to  be  pushed 
forward  iiito  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  on 
the  new  line  from  Vera  Cruz,  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  established.  Measures  were  taken  to  organize 
an  expedition  for  that  purpose,  and  Major  General 
Scott  was  assigned  to  conduct  it,  and,  upon  him, 
as  the  senior  officer  of  highest  rank,  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  our  military  opera- 
tions in  the  enemy's  country  were  devolved.  In 
preparing  for  this  expedition,  which  had  for  its 
immediate  object  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  reduction  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Uloa — a  fortress  deemed  almost  impregnable — 
it  became  necessary  to  draw  largely  from  the 
forces  on  the  previous  line  of  operations,  and  to 
reduce  that  line,  for  a  time,  to  a  defensive  condi- 
tion. The  number  and  description  of  troops  thus 
to  be  withdrawn,  were  necessarily  left  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  General  in  chief  command, 
and  particularly  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  against  Vera  Cruz. 

The  preparations  for  this  expedition,  necessa- 
rily corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, were  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  required  so  much 
time  for  completing  them,  that  it  was  not  reason- 


able to  expect  our  design  could  be  kept  from  the 
enemy,  or  that  the  resistance  to  its  accomplish- 
ment would  be  anything  less  than  the  utmost 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  make. 

The  troops  destined  for  this  service  were  assem- 
bled at  the  island  of  Lobos,-amounting  to  about 
twelve  thousand,  and  finally  embarked  for  their 
destination  early  in  the  month  of  March. 

W'hile  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the 
forces  under  Major  General  Taylor  being  greatly 
reduced  in  number,  and  composed  mostly  of  volun- 
teers, assumed  defensive  positions,  embracing  Sal- 
tillo, Monterey,  and  the  line  thence  to  Camargo, 
and  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Gulf. 

The  enemy  being  reported  in  considerable 
strength  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltillo,  General 
Taylor,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  that  position, 
threw  forward  his  advanced  force  eighteen  miles, 
to  Agua  Nueva,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  early  part  of  February. 

Being  assured  on  the  ^Oth  of  that  month  that 
the  Mexican  army,  in  great  force,  had  left  San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  and  had  arrived  at  Encarnacion, 
only  thirty  miles  in  his  front,  and  were  pushing 
on  to  attack  him,  he  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order 
to  occupy  a  better  position,  to  fall  back  to  Buena 
Vista,  seven  miles  south  of  Saltillo.  On  the  22d 
February  the  enemy  approached  his  camp,  and 
demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  which  was 
promptly  declined.  A  conflict  immediately  en- 
sued. It  continued  for  nearly  two  days,  and  was 
obstinate  and  sanguinary,  almost  beyond  example. 
Owing  to  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  the  incidents  of  this  protracted 
conflict  occasionally  presaged  a  disastrous  result; 
but  the  bravery,  firmness,  and  skill  of  our  troops 
supplied  the  want  of  numbers,  and  ultimately  se- 
cured a  glorious  triumph.  The  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed with  immense  loss.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
field  of  action  of  the  immense  hosts  which  assailed 
our  small  force,  in  the  confidence  of  easy  victory, 
but  the  dead  and  the  wounded  left  by  the  enemy 
in  his  precipitate  retreat  during  the  night. 

For  a  full  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  memo- 
rable engagement,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
despatches  of  the  Commanding  General  and  the 
reports  of  the  officers  in  subordinate  command. 

To  Major  General  Taylor,  and  to  the  gallant 
officers  and  brave  men  under  his  command,  is 
justly  due  the  eminent  glory  of  this  victory.  Con- 
sidering the  disparity  of  numbers  in  favor  of  the 
enemy,  the  steady  valor  and  firmness  with  which 
our  troops,  often  in  small  detachments,  withstood 
and  repelled  the  repeated  assaults  ofsuperior  forces, 
and  the  many  deeds  of  noble  daring  displayed 
amid  the  changing  scenes  of  this  perilous  conflict, 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  will  well  sustain  a  conrir 
narison  with  any  of  the  brilliant  achievements  in 
this  war,  which  have  given  such  wide-spread  re- 
nown to  our  arms. 

Our  forces  engaged  in  this  battle  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  these  were 
mainly  volunteers,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand — his  best  troops, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Santa 
Anna.  A  victory  so  glorious  and  so  important  in 
its  consequences  was  not  achieved  without  a  seri- 
ous loss.  Among  those  who  ended  their  career  of 
honor  and  glory  on  the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vis- 
ta, the  nation  mourns  the  loss  of  some  of  her  bra- 
vest and  noblest  sons.  The  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  were  about  seven  hundred.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  from  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
made,  was  more  than  double  that  number  on  the 
field,  besides  the  thousands  who  perished  in  his 
hurried  and  disastrous  retreat. 

In  the  confidence  of  victory,  and  far  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  full  fruits  of  it,  a  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  sent  into  the  rear  of 
our  advanced  positions,  and  for  a  short  time  inter» 
rupted  our  lines  of  communication,  harassed  our 
trains,  and  killed  a  number  of  escorts  and  team- 
sters; but  the  line  was  soon  reopened,  and  the 
usual  facilities  of  communication  restored. 

The  expedition  from  the  island  of  Lobos,  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  Scott,  appeared 
off  Vera  Cruz,  and  eiiected  a  landing  in  admirable 
order  near  that  city  on  the  9th  of  March.  For 
the  success  of  this  most  difficult  and  hazardous 
operation,  the  army  is  miich-indebted  to  the  valu- 
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able  assistance  rendered  by  our  squadron,  and  its 
services  are  acknowledged  in  just  terms  of  com- 
mendation by  the  Commanding  General.  The  city 
was  at  once  invested,  and  arrangements,  exhibit- 
ing great  skill,  science,  and  judgment,  were  made 
for  an  attack.  Though  continually  under  the  fire 
of  heavy  batteries  from  the  castle  and  city,  these 
arrangements  were  completed  on  the  22d,  when 
the  enemy  was  summoned  to  surrender.  On  re- 
ceiving a  refusal,  a  bombardment  commenced,  in 
which  our  naval  forces  honorably  and  efficiently 
participated,  and  was  continued  with  destructive 
effect  until  the  morning  of  the  26th,  when  over- 
tures were  received  which  resulted  in  the  surren- 
der to  our  arms,  on  the  29th  of  March,  of  both  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulpa,  with  their  armaments,  munitions,  and  gar- 
risons, consisting  of  five  thou.sand  prisoners,  and 
as  many  stands  of  arms,  four  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  stores. 

Distinguished  credit  is  alike  due  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  army  and  navy  for  this  signal 
triumph.  In  the  series  of  successful  events  which 
have  attended  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uloa,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Aside  from  its  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy,  its 
advantages  in  other  respects  were  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  A  fortress  long  renowned  for  its 
strength,  v/ith  the  large  quantity  of  munitions  of 
war  there  accumulated ,  passefl  into  our  possession , 
and  with  it  was  acquired  the  more  effectual  means 
of  controlling  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  and  of  excluding  foreign  aid  and  supplies 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  a  new  and  prefera- 
ble base  for  military  operations  against  the  interior 
and  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  country  was  at  the 
same  time  established. 

After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  unavoidable 
difficulties  in  procuring  sufficient  means  for  trans- 
portation, our  army  commenced  its  movement  on 
the  8th  of  April,  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Perhaps  no  country  interposes  so  many 
and  such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
an  invading  army  as  Mexico;  and  nov/liere  in 
that  country  did  tliey  present  themselves  in  a  more 
appalling  aspect  than  on  the  route  which  lay  be- 
fore our  advancing  column.  The  difficult  passes 
near  the  Plan  del  Rio,  about  fifty  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz,  were  occupied  by  a  numerous  Mexican 
force,  and  the  commanding  heights  of  Cerro  Gor- 
do were  strongly  fortified.  To  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  these  positions,  and  to  storm  his  fortifica- 
tions, held  by  a  superior  force,  required  the  best 
efforts  of  skill,  military  science,  and  daring  adven- 
ture; and  these  high  attributes  were  not  wanting 
in  this  time  of  greatest  need.  The  Commanding 
General  merits  high  commendation  for  the  master- 
ly arrangements  of  the  attack  on  Cerro  Gordo; 
and  not  less  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and  men 
by  whom  they  were  carried  into  complete  effect. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions, so  well  presented  in  the  annexed  reports  of 
the  General-in-chief,  and  those  in  command  under 
him,  the  glory  reflected  on  our  arms  by  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo  cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  nor 
the  numerous  instances  of  conspicuous  merit 
among  the  officers  and  men  be  fully  presented  to 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  To 
all,  in  all  grades,  the  highest  praise  is  but  an  inad- 
equate reward  for  their  noble  conduct. 

The  field  of  these  brilliant  operations  was  seve- 
ral miles  in  extent,  and  at  different  points  all  the 
variety  of  talents  and  qualities  which  shed  lustre 
upon  accomplished  officers  and  disciplined  soldiers 
was  called  into  requisition.  The  enemy  was  com- 
pletely^ routed  and  pursued  many  miles  from  the 
principal  scene  of  action.  Our  entire  force,  in  this 
series  of  brilliant  engagements,  did  not  exceed 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  en- 
emy amounted  to  twelve  thousand,  and  hie  loss 
was  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  three  thousand  prisoners,  in- 
cluding many  general  officers,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war.  Our  entire  number  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-one; 
and  the  nation  has  again  to  deplore  the  loss  here,' 
as  in  other  fields,  of  some  of  the  brightest  and 
bravest  of  our  heroic  army. 

The  important  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo  cleared 


t1ie  way  to  the  advance  of  our  army  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country.  Jalapa  was  at  once  oc- 
cupied b)'  our  troops,  and,  in  quick  succession, 
Perote,  with  its  strong  castle  and  large  armament, 
and  the  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  Puebla. 

In  the  space  of  about  thirty  days  after  leaving 
Vera  Cruz,  our  victorious  army  had  advanced 
through  several  of  the  most  densely  peopled  and 
loyal  departments  of  Mexico,  in  the  direction  of 
its  capital,  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

Before  leaving  Jalapa,  about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  volunteer.^,  whose  period  of  ser- 
vice approached  towards  its  termination,  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Commanding  General.  The  army, 
thus  reduced  in  strength,  remained  at  Puebla  until 
early  in  August.  Having  been  reinforced  with 
about  five  thousand  men,  it  then  commenced  its 
movement  upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  under- 
taking to  be  achieved,  compared  with  the  means 
employed,  was  one  of  unexampled  difficulty  and 
daring,  and,  to  insure  success,  required  a  wonder- 
ful combination  of  military  science,  consummate 
skill,  and  disciplined  valor;  it  was  no  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  the  well-chosen  place  of  refuge,  to 
which  the  defeated  generals  and  routed  armies  pf 
the  enemy  had  retired  for  safety — the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Aztec  empire — afterwards  the  splendid  me- 
tropolis of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty,  and  now  the 
proud  capital  of  a  Republic  of  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple, not  unpractised  in  war,  nor  unfurnished  with 
the  advantages  of  modern  improvement  in  military 
science;  strong  in  its  protected  position,  and  se- 
cured, as  the  enemy  fondly  believed, from  success- 
ful assault,  by  numerous  skillfully  constructed  for- 
tifications, and  by  an  army  of  more  thaTi  thirty 
thousand  defenders  resolved  on  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. Unappalled  by  these  formidable  difficulties 
and  dangers,  our  gallant  army  of  but  little  more  than 
ten  thousand  effective  men,  with  unfaltering  con- 
fidence entered  on  this  most  perilous  enterprise, 
and  encountered  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  on  the 
19th  and  20lh  of  August  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco.  No  more  enduring  record  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  these  two  ever-memorable  days  can  be 
presented  to  the  gratitude  of  our  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  than  is  found  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  General-in-chief  of  our  forces,  and 
those  in  immediate  command  under  him.  A  sum- 
mary— and  more  than  a  summary  would  not  find 
a  fit  place  in  this  communication — would  utterly 
fail  to  exhibit  in  their  true  light  these  brilliant 
operations  and  the  unsurpassed  merit  of  those  who 
directed  and  executed  them;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  memory  of  those  who  fell,  and  for  the  fame 
of  those  who  survive,  this  is  most  ably  done 
in  the  despatches  which  accompany  this  report. 
Wherever  the  enemy  was  met,  however  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  he  was  routed,  his  strong  posi- 
tions carried,  his  fortifications  stormed.  A  suc- 
cession of  severe  conflicts  invariably  resulted  in  a 
succession  of  signal  victories;  and  at  the  close  of 
these  two  eventful  days,  so  glorious  to  our  arms, 
the  triumphal  progress  of  our  troops  had  brought 
them  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

An  armistice  was  then  concluded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  peace.  An  unbroken  cur- 
rent of  victory  had  attended  the  progress  of  our 
arms  from  the  commencement  of  the  war;  defeat 
had  met  the  enemy  in  every  conflict;  army  after 
army  had  been  vanquished;  many  thousands  of 
his  best  troops  had  fallen  in  battle;  a  still  larger 
number  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war;  and 
the  last  refuge  of  hope — his  magnificent  capital — 
was  within  reach  of  our  guns,  and  apparently  at 
our  mercy.  In  this  prostrate  condition,  and  fore- 
seeing, as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do,  the  fate 
which  hung  over  him,  it  was  reasonal)le  to  expect 
that  he  would  seek  peace,  and  readily  accede  to 
the  favorable  terms  which  were  offered;  but  the 
season  of  his  infatuation  had  not  passed  away. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  armistice  was 
treacherously  improved  by  the  enemy  to  organize 
further  resistance,  and  to  collect  his  energies  and 
strength,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his  capital 
from  its  threatened  doom.  The  delusive  design 
of  the  armistice  _was  detected.  Hostilities  were 
recommenced  on  the  7th  of  September;  and  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  El  Molino  del  Rey  was 
fouglit  on  the  eucceeding  day,  in  which  three 
thousand  one  hundred  of  our  invincible  troops 
encountered  fourteen  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
having  every  advantage  of  position,  and  protected 


by  strong  defensive  works.  The  battle  continued 
two  hours  and  a  half,  with  destructive  severity, 
and  terminated  in  a  glorious  victory, — but  a  vic- 
tory not  cheaply  won.  All  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions were  carried,  and  his  numeroua  forces  de- 
feated and  driven  to  the  ram])arts  of  the  city  for 
safety.  His  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, about  equalled  our  entire  force  engaged  in  the 
action.  Our  loss,  also  severe,  was  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  in  killed  and  wounded.*  On  the 
list  of  these  will  be  found  some  of  "  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  service."  For  an  interesting 
narrative  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  battle  of  El 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  by  whom  it  was  won,  I  respect- 
fully refer  to  the  reports  of  tlie  General  in  chief 
command,  and  of  the  distinguished  General  who 
more  immediately  participated  in  the  action.  Those 
who  fell,  and  those  who  survived  the  gl^y  of  this 
day,  are  appropriately  commended  by  the  latter 
"  to  the  respectful  memory  of  their  countrymen 
and  the  rewards  due  to  valor  and  conduct"  so 
eminently  conspicuous. 

The  batlle  of  El  Molino  del  Rey  was  the  open- 
ing scene  to  the  storming  of  the  formidable  for- 
tress of  Chapultepec,  and  of  the  triumphal  entry 
of  our  army  into  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  the  plan  for  the  captui-e  of  the  city,  the  re^ 
duction  of  Chapultepec  was  embraced,  as  indis- 
pensable to  its  success.  This  was  a  daring  and 
dangerous  enterprise.  It  was  a  place  of  extraor- 
dinary natural  strength;  and  its  great  importance 
as  a  defence  to  the  city  was  well  understood  by 
the  enemy,  who  bad  exhausted  his  skill  and  lav-, 
ished  his  means  to  make  it  impregnable. 

Our  batteries,  stationed  at  different  and  well- 
selected  points,  opened  upon  the  fortress  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  and  kept 
up  a  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  through 
that  day,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  next,  until 
the  forces  were  ready  to  move  on  lo  the  attack. 
Preparations,  evincing  great  military  skdl  and 
judgment,  were  made  for  the  assault  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th.  Not  only  the  strong  citadel 
which  crowned  the  hill  was  to  be  carried,  but  nu- 
mei-ous  outworks,  obstructing  every  approach  to 
it,  were  to  be  taken,  and  large  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my, who  manned  and  protected  these  works,  were 
to  be  encountered  and  dispersed  before  that  for- 
tress could  be  reached.  All  intervening  obstacles 
were  swept  away,  and  the  castle  carried  by  storm. 
To  convey  something  like  an  adequate  impression 
of  this  daring  and  heroic  achievement,  I  avail  my- 
self of  a  quotation  from  the  despatch  of  the  Gen- 
eral in  chief  command,  descriptive  of  the  closing 
scene: 

"The  liroken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a 
strong  redoubt,  midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the 
castle  on  the  heighls.  The  .advance  of  our  brave  men,  led 
by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  slow,  was  unvv.avering, 
over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the  hottest  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resist- 
less valor,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the 
castle  the  fate  that  impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily 
driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The  retreat  allowed  not  time 
to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the  certainty  of  blowing  up 
friend  and  foe.  Those  vi'tio  at  a  distance  attempted  to  apply 
matches  to  the  long  trains,  were  shot  down  by  our  men. 
There  was  death  below  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length 
the  ditch  and  wall  of  the  main  work  were  reached ;  the 
scaling-ladders  were  brought  up  and  planted  by  the  storming 
partiei ;  some  of  tfie  daring  spirits,  first  in  the  assault,  were 
cast  down — killed  or  wounded.  A  lodgment  was  soon  made; 
streams  of  heroes  followed ;  all  opposition  was  overcome, 
and  several  of  our  regimental  colors  flung  out  from  the  upper 
waits  .-unidst  fong-continued  shouts  and  cheers,  which  sent 
dismay  into  the  capital." 

Though  the  capture  of  Chapultepec  was  a  most 
difficult  and  perilous  enterprise,  it  was,  however, 
but  one  in  the  series  of  brilliant  achievements  which 
were  to  be  performed  before  the  city  of  Mexico 
fell  into  our  possession.  A  desperate  struggle  was 
continued  throughout  the  whole  day.  The  numer- 
ous batteries,  wliich  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
our  troops,  one  after  another,  were  captured;  the 
formidable  obstacles,  so  well  contrived  to  arrest 
our  advance,  were  surmounted;  and  the  opposing 
hosts  of  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  well- 
chosen  positions.  When  night  came  and  suspend- 
ed the  dreadful  conflict,  two  of  our  columns  had 
entered  the  city.  Preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  its  entire  subjugation  on  the  approaching  morn- 

Our  astonLshing  successes  on  the  two  preceding 
days  had  filled  the  army  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico  with  despair;  they  precipitately  fled  during 
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the  night  of  the  13tli.  On  the  14th  our  troops  took 
possession  of  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  Mexi- 
can Repubhc,  and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  her  national  palace. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  operations  of  our 
army,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Scott, 
from  its  debarcation  at  Vera  Cruz  until  its  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  is,  I  am  well 
aware,  exceedingly  imperfect;  it  is  confined  to  the 
announcement  of  general  results;  details  and  subor- 
dinate events  developing  heroic  acts  and  individual 
merit  are  necessarily  excluded;  but  these  are  pre- 
sented with  fulness  in  the  admirable  reports,  here- 
with transmitted,  of  the  highl)^-distinguished  offi- 
cers who  participated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  the 
memorable  scenes  they  so  well  describe. 

After  the  main  body  of  our  army  had  moved  on 
the  city  of  Mexico,  the  small  garrison  at  Puebla, 
under  tl»e  command  of  Colonel  Childs,  sustained 
a  close  and  continued  siege  for  twenty-eight  days, 
by  a  vastly  superior  force.  The  number  of  assail- 
ants brought  againstthis  small  garrison  was  atone 
time  eight  thousand,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Santa  Anna.  The  siege  was  sig- 
nalized, through  its  whole  course,  by  successive 
attacks  at  various  points,  successfully  repelled. 

The  report  of  the  commander  of  the  garrison, 
herewith  presented  to  your  consideration,  is  ano- 
ther testimonial  of  the  gallantry  and  the  patient 
endurance  of  our  officers  and  men,  under  the  se- 
verest trials,  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  our  army  at  home,  and  diffuse  its  renown 
wherever  heroic  deeds  are  justly  appreciated. 

After  the  Mexican  army  was  so  signally  defeated 
and  driven  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  General  Santa 
Anna  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field. 
With  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  he  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  train 
and  troops  which  Brigadier  General  Lane  was 
conducting  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  Ap- 
prized of  this  design,  and  learning  that  the  enemy_ 
was  at  Huamantla,  General  Lane  proceeded,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  with  a  considerable  detachment, 
to  attack  him  and  disperse  his  troops  The  en- 
counter between  this  detachment  and  the  enemy 
was  brilliant;  the  conduct  of  our  officers  and  men 
sustained  the  high  character  which  they  have  every- 
where won  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  enterprise  was  carried  out  with  complete  suc- 
cess; the  force  under  General  Santa  Anna  was 
dispersed,  two  of  his  cannon  were  captured,  two 
of  his  aids-de-camp  made  prisoners,  and  the  city 
of  Huamantla  taken. 

Being  informed  that  a  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  wSs  at  Atlixco,  under  General  Rea's  com- 
mand. General  Lane  resolved  to  strike  at  them. 
The  execution  of  his  design  required  a  long  and 
tedious  march;  it  was  performed  in  a  highly  credit- 
able manner;  the  enemy  was  encountered,  routed, 
and  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  a  loss 
of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  killed  and  three  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  the  city  of  Atlixco  captured. 
For  the  detailsof  these  very  successful  operations, 
and  the  instances  of  individual  courage  and  dis- 
tinguished conduct  on  the  part  of  our  officers  and 
soldiers,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
General  Lane,  herewith  transmitted. 

There  have  been  also  many  severe  conflicts  be- 
tween detachments  of  our  troops  and  the  guerril- 
leros  along  the  lines  of  our  communications,  almost 
invariably  with  results  highly  creditable  to  our 
arms.  Those  in  w;iuch'  the  small  command  of 
Major  Lally  was  engaged  in  its  arduous  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa  were  of  a  character 
which  merits  special  notice.  Tlvp  formidable  diffi- 
culties it  met  and  overcame,  at  successive  points 
in  the  route,  attest  the  ability  of  the  officers' and 
the  bravery  of  the  troops  composing  this  detach- 
ment. The  particular  incidents  of  this  march,  and 
the  creditable  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men,  are 
presented  in  the  accompanying  report  of. the  com- 
manding officer. 

The  sketches  I  have  presented  of  the  operations 
of  the  two  main  columns  of  our  army  do  not  em- 
brace an  account  of  all  the  achievements  ui  the  ene- 
my's country  which  have  reflected  lustre  on  our 
arms.  As  early  as  August,  1846,  General  Kearny 
informed  the  Department,  in  a  letter  from  Santa 
Fe,  that  he  should  have  a  disposable  force  at  that 
place,  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  hold  it, 
and  to  accompany  him  to  California;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  send  a  detachment  to  Chihuahua  to  join 


General  Wool,  who  was  advancing  upon  that  i 
place.  On  the  23d  of  September  he  ordered  Colo- ! 
nel  Doniphan,  with  the  first  regiment  of  Missouri  ' 
volunteers,  on  that  service.  After  being  detained  \ 
^ome  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  Navajoc  In- 
dians— a  restless  and  predatory  tribe  inhabiting 
the  region  of  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  range  of 
mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande — 
Colonel  Doniphan  proceeded  on  this  expedition, 
attended  with  a  large  company  of  American  mer- 
chants. On  the  25th  of  December  the  advance  of 
the  command  was  met  by  the  enemy  in  consider- 
able force  near  Brazito,  when  an  engagement  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Mexicans,  with  a  loss  on  their  part  of  nearly  two 
hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  ours  of 
only  seven  wounded.  The  force  engaged  in  this 
affair  on  our  side  was  less  than  five  hundred,  and 
on  that  of  the  enemy  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  of  which  over  five  hundred  were  cav- 
alry. Pursuing  its  march,  the  command  entered 
El  Piiso  without  further  opposition.  Here  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  column  under  General  Wool 
had  been  diverted  from  its  original  destination.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  for  the  detachment  to 
remain  at  El  Paso  until  reinforced  by  artillery, 
which  had  been  previously  ordered  from  Santa  Fe. 
This  accession  of  force  did  not  join  the  command 
until  early  in  February,  and  then  it  moved  forward 
towards  Chihuahua.  On  its  arrival  at  the  Pass  of 
I  the  Sacramento,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  enemy 
was  there  discovered  in  great  force,  strongly  posted 
on  the  commanding  heights,  fortified  by  intrench- 
ments,  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  Arrange- 
ments were  promptly  rnade  for  an  attack,  and  a 
fire  at  once  opened  from  our  batteries.  The  action 
soon  became  general, and  lasted  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  till  near  dark.  All  the  enemy's 
redoubts  wei-e  cai-ried,  and  he  was  driven  with 
great  slaughter  from  the  field,  and  coriipletely  dis- 
persed. His  artillery,  consisting  of  ten  pieces  and 
some culverins, was  captured;  and  his  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  about  six  hundred,  while  ours 
did  not  exceed  nine  men.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement  was  over  four 
thousand — twelve  hundred  cavalry,  twelve  hun- 
dred infantry,  three  hundred  artillery,  and  over 
tburteen  hundred  rancheros — under  the  command 
of  several  officers  of  high  rank  and  distinction. 
Our  entire  force  in  the  action  was  less  than  nine 
hundred.  On  the  succeeding  day  our  victorious 
troops  entered  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  and, 
after  remaining  there  some  weeks,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army  under  Major  General  Taylor  at 
Monterey. 

This  adventurous  march  by  Colonel  Doniphan 
and  his  small  and  gallant  command,  of  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  through  a  hostile  country,  in 
the  course  of  which  two  battles  were  fought  against 
vastly  superior  numbers,  and  decisive  victories 
won,  with  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
almost  bloodless  on  ours,  is  an  achievement  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of 'military  operations. 

Al'ter  taking  possession  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1846,  and  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  holding  it  and  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  General  Kearny,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions from  this  department,  proceeded  to  Califor- 
nia. He  commenced  this  expedition  in  September, 
proceeding  by  an  unusual  and  almost  unknown 
route.  Going  down  the  Rio  Grande  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  he  passed  over  to  the  river 
Gila,  and  followed  its  course  to  its  junction  with 
the  Colorado  of  the  West,  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles.  Plis  march  was  continued  forty  miles 
down  the  Colorado,  thence  sixty  miles  across  the 
great  desert.  On  the  2d  of  December  he  arrived  at 
a  settlement  on  the  frontier  of  California.  While 
pursuing  hLs  march  from  that  place,  he  was  met 
two  days  thereafter,  about  forty  miles  from  San 
Diego,  by  a  small  detatchment  of  volunteers  under 
Captain  Gillespie,  sent  out  by  Commodore  Stock- 
ton to  give  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  who,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  were  reported  to 
be  in  arms  in  the  territory. 

Being  informed  that  an  armed  party  of  Califor- 
nians  was  at  San  Pasqual,  eight  or  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  him,  he  moved  forward  on  the  6th,  with 
a  view  to  attack  them.  An  action  ensued,  and  re- 
sulted in  their  defeat,  with  considerable  loss  in 


killed  and  wounded.  The  force  under  General 
Kearny  engaged  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed 
eighty;  the  enemy  were  more  than  double  that 
number,  and,  being  all  well  mounted,  were  able  to 
make  good  their  retreat. 

The  next  day  the  detachment  proceeded  on  its 
march,  and  again  encountered  a  hostile  party  oc- 
cupying a  hill  near  San  Bernardo,  and  drove  them 
from  their  position.  General  Kearny  remained 
with  his  command  at  this  place  until  the  lllh, 
when  he  was  joined  by  a  party  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, sent  out  by  Co'mmodore  Stockton,  and  then 
proceeded  to  San  Diego.  Here  terminated  a  most 
arduous  march  of  one  thousand  and  forty-three 
miles,  through  a  country  never  before  traversed 
by  an  armed  force,  and  beset  with  formidable  dif- 
ficulties, only  to  be  surmounted  by  extraordinary 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  towards  its  close  ob- 
structed by  an  enemy  who  opposed  a  desperate 
resistance,  which  was  overcome  by  severe  and 
sanguinary  conflicts.  Our  successes,  so  creditable 
to  the  heroic  band  who  achieved  them,  were  not 
obtained  without  the  loss  of  three  brave  and  ac- 
complished officers  and  about  eighteen  gallant 
men . 

On  the  29th  of  December,  a  force  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  consisting  of  dismounted  dragoons, 
volunteers,  marines,  and  sailors,  moved  from  San 
Diego  upon  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the  stronghold 
of  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  succor  a  party  of 
Americans  moving  on  the  .same  )ioint  from  Mon- 
terey. On  the  8tlj  of  January  this  force  reached 
the  San  Gabriel  river,  where  it  found  the  enemy 
full  six  hundred  strong,  with  artillery  stationed  on 
the  heights  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  determined  to  dispute  it.  A  severe  con- 
flict ensued,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
the  heights  were  carried,  and  the  enemy  defeated 
and  driven  from  the  field.  The  next  day  he  was 
again  met  and  routed  on  the  plains  of  Misa.  With- 
out further  resistance  the  detachment  moved  for- 
ward, and  arrived  on  the  10th  at  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles, and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  place. 

The  results  of  these  engagements  were  so  disas- 
trous to  the  enemy,  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Californians,  a  few  days  thereafter,  met  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fremont,  who  was  in  comntand  of 
four  hundred  volunteers,  near  San  Fernando,  and 
entered  into  a  capitulation  with  him,  whereby  the 
people  under  arms  and  in  the  field  agreed  to  dis- 
perse and  remain  quiet  and  peaceable.  Thus  the 
serious  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  Califor- 
nia subsequent  to  the  first  occupation  of  the  coun^ 
try  by  our  forces  were  put  down,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  latest  period  to  which  our  information 
extends,  all  was  there  tranquil,  and  no  serious 
apprehensions  of  further  disturbance  were  enter- 
tained. 

Colonel  Mason  was  sent  from  the  United  State.q 
in  November,  1846,  to  California,  where  he  arrived 
in  February.  General  Kearny  had  permission  to 
return  home  when  the  condition  of  affairs  should 
no  longer  require  his  presence  in  that  country. 
Pursuant  to  instructions  from  this  department,  the 
command  of  our  land  forces  in  California,  and  the 
charge  of  the  temporary  civil  government  there 
estcxblished,  were  devolved  on  Colonel  Mason 
about  the  first  of  last  June,. when  General  Kearny 
left  for  the  United  States. 

The  military  operations  in  California,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  General  Kearny,  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  by  forces  drawn  in  part  from  the 
squadron  and  in  part  organized  in  the  country. 
All  the  transactions  which  have  been  detailed  took 
place  before  any  of  the  land  forces  sent  from  the 
United  States,  except  the  few  dragoons  who  accom- 
panied General  Kearny,  (not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred,) had  arrived  in  California.  The  company  of 
artillery  which  embarked  at  New  York  in  July, 
1S46,  did  not  reach  that  country  until  February, 
1847,  and  the  regiment  of  volunteers  from  New- 
York,  which  sailed  in  September,  arrived  there  in 
March. 

A  battalion  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cooke,  from  Santa  Fe,  arrived  in  Califor- 
nia in  January,  1847.  This  battalion  also  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  the  Gila  river,  and  by  deviating 
from  the  route  taken  by  General  Kearny,  found 
one  more  practicable,  over  which,  though  no  wheel 
carriage  of  any  description  had  ever  before  passed, 
they  were  enabled  to  lake  a  train  of  wagons. 
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About  two  hundred  recruits  have  been  sent 
out,  within  a  few  months  past,  to  fill  up  the  com- 
panies ill  the  regiment  of  vohmteers  in  Califor- 
nia. 

By  the  last  report,  dated  18th  June,  from  Colo- 
nel Mason,  now  chief  in  the  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force  in  California,  and  exercising;  the  functions 
of  temporary  civil  governor  there,  it  appears  that 
the  troops  in  that  country  do  not  exceed  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  battalion  from  Santa 
Fe,  whose  term  of  service  expired  in  July,  and 
who  were  not  expected  to  reengage.  When  the 
recruits  shall  have  arrived,  the  entire  force  in  that 
country  will  be  about  one  thousand.  These  oc- 
cupy seven  posts,  at  a  long  distance  from  each 
other.  A  detachment  has  been  sent  to  garrison  La 
Paz,  tlie  capital  of  Lower  California. 

Under  almost  any  circumstances,  this  force  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  answer  the  pur- 
]iose  for  which  troops  are  required  in  that  country. 
Though  all  is  nosv  quiet  there,  and  no  serious  ap- 
prehension is  entertained  of  disturbance,  yet  tlie 
country  in  our  occupation  is  extensive,  embracing 
many  positions  wliich  should  be  garrisoned,  and 
the  Inditrfi  race  is  there  numerous,  with  the  pro- 
pensity and  habit  of  depredating.  In  case  of  a 
threatened  disturbance,  it  is  not  doubted  that  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  our  force  could  be 
derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  still,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  troops 
now  there.  To  show  the  state  of  things  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  regard  to  military  affairs,  as  well  as  to 
other  matters  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  allude,  I 
herewith  transmit  the  last  conmiunication  received 
from  Colonel  Mason. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  tjxpedition,  under 
Colonel  Donij:)han,  for  Chihuahua,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico, 
which  appeared  to  have  for  its  object  the  massacre 
of  all  American  residents,  without  reference  to 
their  being  in  the  public  service,  and  such  of  the 
Mexicans  as  had  taken  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  our  military  authority.  The 
first  act  of  outrage  was  the  deliberate  and  brutal 
murder  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  sev- 
eral other  American  citizens  at  Taos.  Similar 
"attrocities  were,  at  the  same  time,  [lerpetVated  at  the 
Arroya  Honda  and  the  Rio  Colorado.  Flushed 
with  the  success  of  their  fi-rst  sudden  movement, 
the  insurgents  proceeded  to  collect  and  organize 
their  force  for  an  attack  upon  Santa  Fe.  As  soon 
as  the  commanding  officer  was  informed  of  their 
designs,  he  took  prompt  meas^.ires  to  intercept  their 
march,  to  restore  order  tliroughout  the  territory, 
and  to  punish  their  leaders.  Ordering  in  the  de- 
tachments at  the  outposts,  and  leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison  at  Santa  Fe,  Colonel  Price,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  including  a  company  of 
horse  and  a  battery  of  mountain  howitzers,  moved 
on  the  23d  of  January,. in  the  direction  of  Taos, 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  discovered  the  enemy 
(about  fifteen  hundred)  near  the  town  of  Canada. 
They  were  immediately  attaclced, driven  from  their 
positions,  and  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of  thirty-six 
killed  and  many  wounded. 

Pursuing  the  route  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  our  force — now  increased  to  near  five  hun- 
dred men— reached  La  Joya  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary. A  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  dislodge 
a  party  of  the  enemy — between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred— who  had  possession  of  the  heights  which 
commanded  the  defile  leading  to  Enbudo.  The 
heiglits  were  immediately  attacked  and  carried, 
and  the  enemy  precipitately  driven  in  the  direction 
of  the  town.  Without  further  resistance,  this  de- 
tachment of  our  troops  entered  and  took  jDosses- 
sion  of  Enbudo,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  joined 
the  main  body  at  Trampas. 

Op  the  94th  of  January  a  small  reconnoitring 
party  of  about  eighty  men,  under  Captain  Hend- 
ley,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Mora,  to  ascer- 
tain the  strength  of  the  enemy,  reported  to  be  in 
that  vicinity.  From  three  to  five  hundred  Mexi- 
cans were  discovered  in  a  strong  position  behind 
defences  within  the  town.  Here  a  contest  took 
place,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  a  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  of  about  thirty;  but  the  defences 
were  found  too  strong  and  too  well  guarded  to  be 
taken  by  escalade  v.^ith  so  small  a  Anxe.  The 
party,  after  destroying  some  of  the  buildings  in  tlie 
•town,  retu-cd  with  the  prisoners  to  Vegas.  Our 
loss  in  thi^s  affair  was  three  slightly  wounded  and 


one  killed — the  gallant  commander  of  the  party, 
who  fell  in  storming  the  works. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  command  under  Col. 
Price,  after  a  difficult  march  through  deep  snows, 
arrived  at  Pueblo  de  Taos,  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  and  strong 
pickets,  with  buildings  well  calculated  for  defence 
and  capable  of  holding  a  large  garrison.  Prepara- 
tions for  an  immediate  attack  were  made;  our  bat- 
teries opened  upon  the  town,  and  the  fire  continued 
during  that  and  the  following  day;  but,  owing  to 
the  lightness  of  the  metal,  (a  six-pounder  and 
mountain  howitzers,)  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  walls.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  it  was 
done  in  a  gallant  manner.  The  next  morning  the 
insurgents  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on 
condition  of  surrendering  up  some  of  their  princi- 
pal leaders,  who  had  instigated  the  disturbance  and 
were  directly  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  others.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
of,  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  Mexicans  engaged 
in  the  battle,  were  killed,  and  the  loss  on  our  side 
was  seven  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.  Some 
of  the  leaders  in  this  scheme  for  a  general  massa- 
cre, who  had  survived  the  several  engagements  by 
which  the  outbreak  was  suppressed,  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed. 

Occasionally  through  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, some  of  our  grazing  parties,  along  the  line  of 
the  eastern  settlements,  were  attacked  by  strag- 
gling bands  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  imbodied 
for  predatory  purposes,  and  some  loss  was  sus- 
tained on  both  sides. 

Most  of  the  troops  first  sent  to  New  Mexico 
were  volunteers  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  who 
were  engaged  for  only  twelve  months.  The  terms 
of  their  service  expired  in  August,  and  as  early  as 
April  and  May  others  engaged  for  the  war  were 
accepted  to  take  their  places,  making  the  present 
force  in  New  Mexico  about  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  including  a  battalion 
for  service  in  the  Indian  country,  on  the  routes  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Oregon. 

On  the  31th  of  March  a  call  was  made  on  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  a  regiment  of  mounted  vol- 
unteers, a  part  of  which  was  directed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  establishing  military  posts  on  the  route 
to  Oregon,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  10th  of  May, 
1846,  and  the  remainder  were  ordered  to  Santa  Fe, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  twelve  months  usen, 
whose  term  of  service  would  expire  in  the  summer. 
Afterwards  this  direction  vvas  so  modified,  that  the 
whole  regiment  was  pressed  on  to  Santa  Fe,  and 
a  battalion  of  similar  troops  from  the  same  State 
was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  establishing  the  Ore- 
gon posts. 

Upon  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was 
determined  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  year  to 
two  military  stations — both  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Instructions  were  given,  and 
the  necessary  arrargements  made,  for  a  post  near 
Grand  Island,  where  the  road  to  Oregon  strikes 
the  Platte  river,  and  another  at  or  near  Fort  Lara- 
mie, ^s  the  former  was  in  the  region  where  In- 
dian depredations  had  been  committed,  and  as  a 
force  there  would  hold  the  Indians  in  check,  the 
earliest  attention  was  directed  to  be  given  to  that 
work,  but  the  approach  of  winter  has  necessarily 
suspended  it.  Not  much  progress  has  been  yet 
made  in  its  construction,  beyond  the  collection  of 
materials  and  the  needful  preparations  for  carrying 
it  on  early  in  the  spring. 

Our  career  of  success,  so  disastrous  to  Mexico; 
our  conquest  of  so  many  of  her  States  and  terri- 
tories; the  subjugation  and  occupation  of  her  cap- 
ital; the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  her  armies;  the 
capture  of  most  of  her  materiel  of  war,  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  her  foreign  commerce,  have  not  yet 
brought  peace,  or  the  offisr  of  such  terms  as  could 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  without  national 
degradation.  The  war  still  continues;  and  it  is 
proper  to  present  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  its 
further  prosecution.  In  making  these  suggestions, 
I  pass,  without  remark,  the  proposition  that  we 
should  abandon  all  our  acquisitions,  and  withdraw 
our  troops  from  the  enemy's  country.  Such  a 
proposition  could  only  be  seriously  entertained  if 
we  were  in  reality  the  vanquished  party,  and  were 
convinced  of  our  inability  to  prolong  the  contest 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

Our  further  operations  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 


conducted  in  one  of  the  three  following  modes: 
first,  to  lake  and  hold  an  indemnity  line;  to  recede 
from  all  places  and  positions  now  occupied  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  cease  from  all  aggressive  operations 
beyond  that  line;  sfco?!(Z,  to  overrun  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  hold  all  the  principal  places  in  it  by  per- 
manent garrisons';  and,  third.,  to  retain  what  we 
now  possess,  open  the  lines  of  communication  into 
the  interior,  and  extend  our  operations  to  other  im- 
portant places,  as  our  means  and  the  prospect 
of  advantages  shall  indicate — keeping  a  disposable 
force  always  ready,  Vv'ithin  approachable  limits,  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  to  seize  supplies,  enforce  contri- 
butions, and  frustrate  his  efforts  to  collect  means 
and  assemble  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protracting 
the  war. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  modes  of  conducting  our  military  operations 
would  extend  this  communication  to  an  ifhwarrant- 
able  length  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  few  prominent  considerations  relativeto  each. 

With  reference  to  a  speedy  peace,  with  proper 
indemnity  and  security — the  only  object  of  the  war 
— the  line  policy  is  regarded  as  objectionable.  If 
our  present  position  cannot  command  acceptable 
terms  of  pacification  from  Mexico,  retiring  to  an 
indemnity  line  would  certainly  fail  to  produce  such 
a  result ;  it  would  weaken  the  inducements  of  the 
enemy  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  Restored,  by 
our  voluntary  surrender,  to  the  possession  of  his 
capital  and  important  departments,  and  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  our  arms,  and  from  all  appre- 
hensions of  further  conquest  and  annoyance,  be- 
yond the  limits  we  might  select,  he  would  be  left 
with  more  abundant  resources  than  he  now  pos- 
sesses to  prepare,  at  leisure  and  in  security,  to 
strike  an  effective  blow  with  concentrated  forces 
at  our  detached  posts.  To  hold  these  posts  saiely, 
to  retain  possession  of  the  seaports  we  now  have, 
(if  that  should  fall  within  the  policy,)  and  to  pre-, 
vent  incursions  into  the  territories  which  wernight 
choose  to  appropriate  to  oarselves,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  require  a  -force  as  large  as  would  suffice 
to  maintain  what  we  now  occupy,  and  to  carry 
our  operations  still  further  in  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  make  him  feel  the  calami- 
ties of  war  in  a  way  best  calculated  to  induce  him' 
to  seek  for  peace.  But  if  in  this  I  am  mistaken,  and 
the  line  policy  should  enable  us  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  our  troops,  still,  it  will  not,  as  I  conceive, 
thereby  effect  a  reduction  of  our  actual  expendi- 
tures for  the  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  intercourse 
between  the  seaports  in  our  possession,  and  the 
central  parts  of  Mexico,  the  collections  on  imports 
have  hitherto  been  inconsiderable.  If  the  line 
policy  is  adopted,  this  intercourse  will  continue  to 
be  interrupted,  and,  consequently,  tbe-receip^  of 
revenue  from  this  source  will  be  small. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  line  policy,  all  expect- 
ation of  lessening  the  burden  of  sustaining  our 
troops,  by  deriving  supplies  and  contributions  from 
the  enemy,  would  be  disappointed.  The  supplies 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  posts  would  be  withdrawn 
from  our  reach,  as  soon  as  our  design  to  seize  and 
appropriate  them  was  ascertained  or  suspected. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  as  our  posts  would  be  re- 
mote from  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country, 
the  amount  which  could  be  obtained  would  be  in- 
considerable. 

So  far  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  line 
policy,  by  way  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
resources  of  the  enemy,  towards  the  support  of 
our  troops,  we  should,  I  apprehend,  confer  upon 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  a  direct  benefit, 
by  opening  to  them  at  our  posts  a  market,  in  which 
we  should  become  the  purchasers  of  their  products 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  These  considerations,  with- 
out bringing  into  view  others,  have  led  me  to  look 
to  one  of  the  other  modes  of  operation  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  preferable  to  that  of  occupying  an  indem- 
nity line. 

In  regard  to  the  second  mode  suggested — that  of 
occupying  the  whole  country — the  wide  extent  of 
territory  embraced  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  the 
many  important  points  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the 
long  lines  of  communication  to  be  kept  open,  pre- 
sent difficulties  of  no'  ordinary  magnitude,  if  our 
occupancy  is  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  super- 
sede the  Mexican  authority,  and  require  the  tem- 
porary establishment  of  civil  government.  In  carry- 
ing this  plan  into  effect,  it  would  not  be  reason- 
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able  to  rely  upon  the  favorable  disposition,  or  even 
neutraiity,  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  Mexican 
people,  until  some  assurance  of  the  stability  of  our 
power  was  derived  from  its  continuance.  Our 
posts  must  therefore  be  strong,  and  our  forces  nu- 
merous, in  order  to  secure  the  many  and  long  lines 
of  communication,  to  disperse  and  chastise  the 
guerrilla  bands  which  would  obstruct  them,  and  to 
suppress  the  more  powerfol  uprisings  of  the  people 
wherever  tliey  may  be  attempted.  I  cannot  safely 
estimate  the  force  requisite  to  carry  into  full  effect 
this  plan,  at  less  than  seventy  thousand  men.  To 
insure  the  presence  of  that  number  in  the  enemy's 
country,  and  at  places  where  they  would  be  want- 
ed, it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  much  larger 
force.  The  great  expense  of  raising,  organizing, 
and  sending  to  their  remote  destination  so  large  a 
body  of  troops  as  soon  as  needed  to  give  effect  to 
this  plan,  would,  I  apprehend,  bring  a  very  heavy, 
and  perhaps  embarrassing,  demand  upon  the  treas- 
ury. 

The  third  mode  presented  is,  in  my  judgment, 
preferable  to  the  others.  Beyond  certain  limits,  it 
admits  of  expansion  and  contraction;  but,  as  a 
fixed  condition,  all  now  held  is  to  be  retained,  and 
no  part  surrendered,  but  in  compliance  with  treaty 
stipulations.  This  plan  also  contemplates  further 
acquisitions  extending  to  other  important  points, 
more  or  less  numerous,  as  circumstances  may 
warrant. 

Notwithstanding  our  victories  have  fallen  with 
■crushing  weight  upon  the  assembled  armies  of 
Mexico,  most  of  those  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  decision  of  the  question  of  peace,  have  stood 
beyond  the  range  of  the  physical  evils  inflicted  by 
the  war.  By  extending  the  theatre  of  it,  and 
changing  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  they  can  be 
made  to  feel  its  pressure.  In  consequence  of  our 
liberal  and  humane  policy,  we  have,  as  yet,  scarce- 
'  ly  touched  the  substance  of  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential classes  in  Mexico.  As  the  Mexican  army 
has  long  been  to  them  the  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  their  successive  rulers,  its 
destruction  has  not  deeply  inlisted  their  sympa- 
thies, or  alarmed  their  fears.  Our  army  has  afford- 
ed them  better  protection  than  their  own;  and  thus, 
by  our  presence  and  our  forbearance,  they  have, 
within  certain  limits,  hitherto  escaped  exactions 
from  either.  But  our  successes  have  now  opened 
the  way  to  act  upon  and  influence  those  who  pro- 
bably can,  if  they  will,  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
By  making  them  suffer  the  usual  calamities  of  war, 
they  must  be  made  to  desire  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  required  to  garrison 
places  to  be  retained,  it  is  proposed  to  have  in  the 
field  a  competent  force  for  aggressive  operations — 
to  strike  the  enemy  whenever  he  may  prese;nt  a 
vulnerable  point;  to  open  avenues  from  tJie  ports 
in  our  possession  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
to  cover  and  subject  to  our  control  some  of  his 
rich  mining  districts  and  productive  agricultural 
regions.  It  is  not  deemed  proper  to  point  out  in 
more  detail  the  movements  and  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  upon 
this  plan. 

I  proceed  to  present  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
troops  considered  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
twenty -five  regiments  of  the  regular  army,  as  dis- 
tinguished' from  the  volunteer  force,  when  filled  up 
to  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  would  be  twenty-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  exclusive  of 
officers;  but  the  actual  strength,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  now  twenty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three;  it  will  therefore  require  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  inlisted 
men  to  complete  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment. 

DuHng  t!»e  last  year,  the  recruiting  service  for 
the  regular  army  has  been  attended  with  consider- 
able success.  The  recruits  inlisted  for  the  fifteen 
old  regiments  amount  to  eleven  thousand  and 
eighty-one,  and  those  for  the  ten  regiments  raised 
under  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  are 
eleven  thousand  one  huj^idred  and  sixty-two. 

By  the  operations  of  the  recruiting  service,  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  strength  of  these  regular 
regiments  will  be  fully  sustained,  and  probably 
increased. 

The  accompanying  tables  from  the  Adjutant 
General's  otKce  show  that  there  are  now  in  ser- 
vice, engaged  for  the  war,  twenty-three  regiments 
of  volunteers,  seven  battalions,  and  thirty-three 


companies  not  organized  into  regiments  or  battal- 
ions; but  the  rank  and  file  of  all  these  do  not  pro- 
bably exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  Most  of  the 
volunteer  forces  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  present  arduous  campaign,  and  particularly  in 
the  series  of  severe  conflicts  with  the  enemy.  The 
casualtiesof  the  service  have, therefore, fallen  heav- 
ily upon  them.  They  have  become  considerably 
reduced.  To  give  those  serving  for  the  war  their 
complete  organization,  will  require  an  addition  of 
about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  under  the  act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  engage  volun- 
teers to  fill  up  the  companies  in  service,  and  offi- 
cers have  been  detached  from  their  commands  for 
that  purpose.  These  efforts  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful; only  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  have 
been  procured.  One  of  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing these  attempts  has  been  the  want  of  Authority 
to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  to 
compensation  as  recruits  for  the  regular  army.  As 
the  volunteers  engage  for  the  same  term  as  the  le- 
cruits  for  the  ten  regiments,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  not  holding  out  to  them  the  same  inducements 
to  enter  the  public  service,  it  is,  tlierefore,  re- 
spectfully recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
authorize  a  like  bounty  to  volunteer  recruits. 

1  also  suggest  that  those  raised  in  the  same  State 
be  consolidated  temporarily,  and  the  supernume- 
rary officers  sent  home  to  obtain  recruits  for  their 
respective  companies.  Should  this  attempt  prove 
unsuccessful,  then  I  recommend  that  the  consoli- 
dation be  made  permanent,  and  that  entire  compa- 
nies of  volunteers  be  accepted,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  vacancies  in  regiments  and  battalions  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  consolidation. 

The  forces  now  in  service,  augmented  by  re- 
cruits to  the  extent  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  for  our  con- 
templated military  operations.  I  therefore  submit 
for  your  consideration  and  approval  the  proposi- 
tion to  raise  ten  additional  regiments  of  regular 
forces  for  the  war.  It  is  important  that  authority 
should  be  given  for  this  purpose  at  an  early  period 
in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress.  A  delay, 
even  of  a  few  months,  would  be  very  injurious,  as 
it  would  give  time  to  the  enemy  to  reorganize  his 
shattered  forces  and  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 
If  such  authority  be  at  once  given,  the  new  regi- 
ments might  be  raised  and  sent  to  the  seat  of  war 
in  season  to  pass  the  unhealthy  district  along  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  before  the  return  of  the  epidemic, 
and  to  participate  in  the  next  campaign.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  Congress  should  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  providing  at  once  for  this  in- 
crease of  our  troops. 

The  increase  of  the  regular  force  to  the  proposed 
extent  is  much  preferred  to  a  further  call  for  vol- 
unteers— not,  however,  because  the  former  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  latter  for  courage,  endurance,  or  gal- 
lant deeds  of  daring;  for,  in  these  high  attributes, 
the  regular  troops  and  the  volunteers  have  been 
alike  eminently  distinguished,  and  have,  on  every 
trying  occasion,  nobly  contended  for  excellence; 
but,  judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  believed 
that  in  this  way  the  army  can  be  more  expedi- 
tiously reinforced,  and  the  regiments  more  effect- 
ively recruited  and  kept  up,  and  in  some  respects 
better  adapted  to  the  services  likely  to  be  required 
of  them. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  may  require  a  larger 
force  than  can  be  brought  into  the  field,  including 
the  proposed  new  regiments.  It  is  therefore  urged 
that  authority  should  also  be  given  to  accept  the 
services  of  more  volunteers.  It  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  a  number  less  than  twenty  thousand. 
With  the  increase  of  our  present  force  ty  the  ten 
new  regiments,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
occasion  to  exercise  this  authority;  yet  an  emer- 
gency may  arise  when  a  resort  to  it  would  be  of 
great  irnportance  to  the  public  interest. 

The  department  has  presented  estimates  for 
considerable  deficiencies  in  some  of  the  war  appro- 
priations for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Provision 
was  made  in  these  appropriations  for  continuing 
in  service,  besides  the  regular  troops,  ten  thousand 
volunteers;  but  it  was  subsequently  deemed  im- 
portant greatly  to  augment  this  volunteer  force. 
The  excess  of  volunteers  called  out  beyond  that 
number  is  over  fifteen  thousand,  for  which  no  ap- 
propriation was  made.  The  expenses  of  organi- 
zing  and   transporting  them  to  the   seat  of  war, 


together  with  their  pay,  subsistence,  and  allowance 
for  clothing,  have  produced  a  considerable  part  of 
these  deficiencies.  The  unforeseen  and  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  the  price  of  articles  of  subsistence 
has  also  caused  a  much  larger  expenditure  in  the 
Commissary's  Department  than  was  expected 
when  tlie  estimates  for  subsistence  were  presented 
to  the  last  Congress.  The  largest  amount  of  dis- 
bursements has  been  in  the  GL-uartcrmaster's  De- 
partment. Ji'or  a  statement  of  this  amount,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  it,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Cluartermaster  General'.  The  duties 
of  that  branch  of  the  public  service  are  numerous 
and  difficult  at  all  times;  in  war— and  particularly 
in  a  foreign  war,  carried  on  at  a  great  distance 
from  our  ordinary  sources  of  supplies— these  du- 
ties are  vastly  multiplied  and  complicated.  The 
difficulties  under  which  that  department  has  labored 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  suddenly  call- 
ed on,  as  it  then  was,  in  an  unprepared  state,  to 
provide  for  several  armies  destined  for  different 
and  distant  fields  of  action,  and  subsequently  in 
fitting  out  tlie  important  expedition  against  Vera 
Cruz,  find  procuring  transportation  by  sea  and 
lantl  in  our  wide-spread  operations,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  difficulties  have  been  met  and 
overcome,  often  under  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances, are  well  presented  in  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  Cluartermaster  General. 

As  a  measure  for  reducing  expenses  in  one  im- 
portant branch  of  duties  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  at  the  same, time  giving  it  greater 
efficiency,  I  invite  special  attention  to  his  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  mode  of  employing 
teamsters,  mechanics,  and  other  laborers.  These 
amount  to  several  thousands;  and  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  them  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  retain- 
ing them  in  service  at  places  where  they  are  want- 
ed, has  forced  upon  that  department  the  necessity 
of  paying  extravagant  wages,  and  in  other  re- 
spects incurring  large  expenses,  which  might,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  be  avoided  in  the  manner 
suggested. 

If  authority  were  given  to  enlist  the  men  re- 
quired in  the  Gtuartermaster's  Department,  with 
all  the  advantages  to  which  troops  of  the  line  are 
entitled,  and  subject  to  similar  obligations,  the 
public  expenses  on  this  account  would  be  much 
diminished,  and  the  duartermaster's  Department 
relieved,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  a  serious 
embarrassment. 

In  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  deduc- 
tions have  not  been  made  for  the  contributions 
which  may  be  collected  at  the  Mexican  ports,  or 
levied  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  nor  for  the 
supplies  which  may  be  there  obtained.  From 
these  sources  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  such  as- 
sistance as  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  war;  but 
there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount 
which  the  enemy  can  be  forced  to  contribute 
towards  defraying  our  expenses,  or  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  our  troops  with  supplies.  The  or- 
ders and  instructions  issued  to  tlie  officers  of  the 
army  to  levy  contributions  at  the  Mexican  ports 
garrisoned  by  our  troops,  are  hereto  annexed. 
I'he  total  amount  received  by  the  officers  of  the 

army,  as  exhibited  by  the  returns,  is  $ .     Of 

this  sum,  $ have  been  paid  over  to  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  (see  table 
annexed  to  the  orders  respecting  military  contri- 
butions.) Though  our  forces  have  occupied  the 
principal  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf,  the  trade 
with  them  has  been  inconsiderable,  because  the 
introduction  of  merchandise  into  the  country  has 
been  almost  entirely  obstructed.  The  guerrilla 
bands  have  had  possession  of  the  avenues  leading 
into  til*  interior,  and  all  articles  wherever  found, 
which  have  passed  through  ports  in  our  occupa- 
tion, have  been  regarded  (and,  I  .believe,  by  the 
express  order  of  the  Mexican  Government)  as 
plunder.  A  very  different  state  of  things  in  this 
respect  v/ill,  it  is  believed,  hereafter  exist,  as  the 
ditficulties  of  bringing  imports  within  the  reach  of 
consumers  will  be  removed.  In  that  event,  the 
collections  at  these  ports  will  be  vastly  augmented. 

The  business  of  collecting  the  contributions  has 
been  necessarily  devolved  on  military  officers. 
The  duty  has  been  performed  at  unhealthyplaces, 
where  a  destroying  epidemic  prevails  during  many 
months  of  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  but  just  that 
those  thus  employed  and  thus  exposed  should 
receive  additional  compensation;  but,  usder  the 
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restriction  of  existing;  laws,  there  is  no  authority 
to  sanction  their  claim  to  an  extra  allowance.  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  should  be 
asked  to  allow  to  officers  engaged  at  the  Mexican 
ports  in  collecting  contributions,  a  j^er  centage  on 
the  sums  received,  and  that  authority  should  be 
given  to  regulate  the  number  and  determine  the 
pay  of  the  several  persons  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  official  information  in  this  de- 
partment showing  tlie  amount  of  revenue  or  con- 
tributions which  "has  been  levied  at  the  ports  in 
our  occupancy  on  the  Pacific;  but  it  is  understood 
that  collections  have  there  been  made,  and  the 
amount  applied  towards  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  established  in  California. 

The  despatch  of  Colonel  Mason,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  refers  to  the  unsettled  claims 
in  that  country  against  the  United  States,  and 
recommends  that  immediate  measui'es  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  such  as  are  well 
founded,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  itnme- 
diafe  payment.  These  claims  are  principally  for 
property  of- various  descriptions  furnished  to,  or 
taken  by,  our  forces  in  the  course  of  the  military 
operations  in  that  country.  The  delay  to  pay 
them  has  already  produced  much  dissatisfaction, 
and  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  officers  engaged  in  this  dis- 
tant service  have  become  personally  responsible  for 
debts  contracted  for  the  use  and  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States;  it  is  also  due  to  them  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  paying  these  debts. 

The  resolution  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  States 
and  individuals  in  organizing,  subsisting,  and 
transporting  volunteers  previous  to  their  being 
mustered  and  received  into  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  had  reference  to  such  troops  only  as 
bad  been  mustered  before  that  period.  Like  claims 
of  a  subsequent  date  have  been  ]iresented,  which 
could  not  be  paid  for  want  of  authority.  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  lie  asked  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  adjustment  of  these  claims  by  the  account- 
ing officers. 

I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  Texas, 
Avhich  entered  the  service  in  February  last,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  call  by  the  commanding  officer  at 
Camargo,  under  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  pressing 
emergency.  The  regiment,  after  being  mustered, 
proceeded  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  was  dis- 
charged, pursuant  to  an  order  of  Major  General 
Taylor.  As  this  call  was  made  without  authority 
from  either  this  department  or  the  Commanding 
General,  an  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  volunteers  for  the  time  they  were  in  service. 

I  respectfully  repeat  the  recommendation  in  my 
last  annual  report  on  the  subject  of  clothing  in 
kind  for  volunteers,  in  lieu  of  the  money  which  is 
at  present  paid  to  them  as  a  commutation.  The 
experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  the  neces- 
sity for  this  change.  The  clothing  provided  by 
the  volunteers  themselves,  both  in  kind  and  quali- 
ty, is  generally  unsuited  for  the  service,  and  often 
proves  to  be  deficient  in  quantity.  Serving  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  supply,  it  can  seldom  be  replaced 
when  lost  or  worn  out,  and  always  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  Much  of  die  suffering  which  has  been 
experienced  by  these  troops  may  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  proper  clothing.  If  authority  were 
given  to  supply  the  volunteers  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  regular  troops,  it  is  believed  they 
would  be  better  clothed,  and  at  less  cost  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  Government,  than  by  the  present 
mode.  It  is  understood  that,  if  such  provision  is 
made,  the  arrangements  of  the  duartermaster's 
Department  are  such  in  relation  to  providing  cloth- 
ing, that  it  can  readily  furnish  a  supply  to  the 
volunteers. 

I  also  repeat  the  recommendations  in  my  last  re- 
port, in  regard  to  a  leiired  list  of  officers  of  the 
army,  who,  by  age  or  infirmities,  have  become 
unable  to  perform  active  duties.  The  experience 
of  the  past  year  has  added  force  to  the  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  such  a  measure.  For  the  details 
of  the  plan,  as  well  as  for  reasons  in  favor  of  it,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Adjutant 
General. 

Besides  the  reports  of  the  Adjutant  General  and 
the  duartermasier  General,  before  particularly  re- 
ferred to,  I  also  herewith  submit  for  your  consid- 


eration others  from  the  Commissary  General,  the 
Paymaster  General,  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Chief  i! 
of  the  Topogi-aphical  Engineers,  the  officer  in  i 
charge  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Surgeon  [ 
General,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  the  ! 
Commissioner  of  Indian  ASairs.  These  several  j, 
reports  are  )-)resented,  in  the  fullest  confidence  tliat  '[ 
their  examination  will  alYoid  most  gratifying  proofs  ;; 
that  the  public  duties  devolved  upon  each,  though  j| 
unusually  arduous,  have  beoi,  throughout  the! 
pai?t  year,  faithfully  and  ably  discharged.  : 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  exhibits  the  j.l 
condition  of  the  permanent  defences,  under  con-  i' 
struction  and  repair,  along  our  seaboard  and  north-  j 
ern  frontier.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  means  Ij 
placed  within  the  control  of  the  department  foril 
this  purpose,  but  little  progress  during  the  last  I 
year  has  been  made  in  these  works.  In  jneceding  I 
years,  the^system  of  defence  has  been  prosecuted  I 
with  considerable  success.  Important  points  have  [j 
been  placed  in  comparative  security;  but  there  are  || 
others,  having  strong  claims  to  protection,  that  yet  \ 
remain  in  a  defenceless  state.  It  is  not  deemed  !i 
wise,  under  present  circumstances,  to  withdraw  all  [ 
attention  from  our  system  of  exterior  defence.         } 

The  estimate  which  has  been  submitted  for  ex-  I 
penditure  upon  those  works  is  moderate.  It  is  | 
below  that  of  last  year,  and  much  less  than  the  j 
average  grants  in  former  years.  [j 

Congress  having  provided  for  a  Board  of  Visiters  ij 
to  attend  the  general  examination  of  the  Military  j| 
Academy  at  West  Point,  a  number  of  eminent  I' 
citizens  from  various  States  were  invited  to  form  j 
such  board,  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  discipline  of  that  institution,  its  instruction,  po-  ![ 
lice,  administration,  financial  affairs,  and  other  j 
concerns,  and  to  report  thereon  for  the  information  ■  i 
of  Congress.  Their  report  will  be  found  among  [ 
the  papers  herewith,  from  the  Engineer  Depart- [; 
ment.  It  presents  the  institution,  in  all  respects,  \\ 
in  a  very  favorable  light;  and  I  trust  that,  besides  \\ 
the  appropriations  required  for  its  maintenance  I] 
and  efficiency,  provision  will  be  made  for  an  an-  i 
nual  board  of  visiters. 

The  company  of  engineer  soldiers,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  15,  1846,  has  been 
more  than  a  year  on  active  duty  in  Mexico,  and 
has  rendered  efficient  service.  I  again  submit, 
with  approval,  the  pi-oposition  of  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer for  an  increase  of  this  description  of  force,  as 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  armies  in  the 
field. 

The  su^eons  and  assistant  surgeons  constitu- 
ting the  medical  staff  of  the  army  are  all  required 
for  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  it  is  ascertained  by 
experience  that  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  service.  The  wants  of  the  ser- 
vice have  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  physi- 
cians in  civil  life,  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  the  medi- 
cal staff.  This  deficiency  of  medical  assistance 
has  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  number  of  sur- 
geoiis  and  assistants  who  have  been  detached  from 
the  troops  to  take  charge  of  the  several  hospitals, 
which  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  have  rendered  indispensable.  Ample 
provision  for  the  cure  and  comfort  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  suffering  by  wounds  or  disease,  is 
demanded  by  justice  and  humanity.  I  therefore 
earnestly  commend  to  your  approval  the  proposi- 
tion for  authority  to  appoint  six  hospital  surgeons, 
to  be  continued  in  office  only  to  the  end  of  the 
present  war. 

I  do  not  doubt,  however  much  it  is  to'  be  la- 
mented, that  many  soldiers  who  have  faithfully 
served  their  country  in  the  army  will  retire  from 
it  worn  out  in  service,  disabled  by  wounds,  or 
permanently  impaired  in  health,  by  exposure  and 
hardships,  without  the  means  of  comfortable  sup- 
port or  the  ability  to  earn  it.  In  this  situation, 
they  will  look  with  reasonable  expectation  to  their 
country  for  a  provision  better  suited  to  their  con- 
dition than  that  which  is  now  made  by  our  pen- 
sion laws.  This  would  be  afforded  to  them  by  an 
army  asylum  or  retreat.  The  comforts  of  such 
a  public  institution  are  due  to  this  unfortunate  and 
meritorious  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  from  a 
grateful  and  paternal  Government.  I  concur  in 
the  acting  Surgeon  General's  recommendation  of 
such  an  establishment,  and  submit  it  to  your  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

The  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Pension  Office  is  twenty-three  thousand 


and  nineteen.  The  number  paid  during  the  half 
year  ending  on  the  first  of  July  last  was  only  fif- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-two.  The  office  has  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  deaths  among  them, 
but  the  number  of  pensioners  has  been  by  that 
cause  considerably  reduced  during  the  last  year. 
The  reduction  in  that  period  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  ten  per  centum. 

The  law  allowing  a  bounty  in  lands  to  the  sol- 
diers who  have  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
has  thrown  a  pressure  of  duties  upon  the  Pension 
Office,  requiring  a  large  increase  of  labor.  In  or- 
der to  furnish  these  soldiers  with  scrip  and  certifi- 
cates of  locations  as  early  as  practicable,  several 
persons  have  been  employed  under  a  promise  to 
]ireseni  their  claims  for  compensation  to  Congress.. 
Without  their  assistance,  much  delay  would  have 
unavoidably  resulted  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
business,  attended  with  some  injury  and  inconve- 
nience to  the  meritorious  claimants;  and,  even 
with  this  assistance,  there  are  many  cases  not  yet 
acted  on,  although  all  practicable  despatch  has 
been  used.  The  applications  for  certificates  of  lo- 
cation and  for  scrip  previous  to  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  (the  date  of  the  Commissioner's  re- 
port,) had  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  Seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  certificates  for  land,  and  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  of  scrip,  had  been  issued. 
Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  applications 
had  been  rejected  or  suspended,  and  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-six  then  remained  to 
be  examined. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  a  recommendation 
should  be  submitted  to  Congress  to  make  provision, 
not  only  to  pay  those  who  have  already  rendered 
service,  but  for  such  an  additional  number  of  clerk.s 
as  may  be  required  for  the  despatch  of  this  busi- 
ness. 

Officers  of  the  line  and  staff  have  been  required 
to  perform  duties  at  several  places  where  a  destroy- 
ing epidemic  has  prevailed.  Several  have  fallen 
victims  to  it.  Their  position  was  as  perilous  aa 
that  of  the  officers  who  have  mingled  in  open  con- 
flict with  the  enemy.  The  families  of  those  who 
have  been  stricken  down  by  this  insidious  foe 
have,  in  my  opinion,  as  just  a  claim  to  the  care 
and  aid  of  the  Government  as  the  families  of  such 
as  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds  received 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  and  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  should  be  requested  to  make 
the  same  provision  for  them. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Adjutant 
General,  that  the  pension  law  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  place  the  widows  and  children  of  the  officeus 
and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  on  the  same  favor- 
ble  footing  as  those  of  the  volunteers.  The  former 
have  equal  claims  to  the  justice  of  the  country;  and 
upon  this  account,  as  well  as  upon  considerations  of 
sound  policy,  the  distinction  should  be  obliterated, 
and  the  liberal  and  just  provisions,  now  applicable 
alone  to  the  latter,  should  be  enjoyed  alike  by 
both.   , 

A  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  duties 
devolved  upon  thi^  department  is  the  management 
of  our  Indian  affairs.  Our  relations  with  the  tribes 
are  yearly  extending,  and,  in  many  respects,  as- 
suming a  more  interesting  character.  For  a  full 
account  of  our  relations  and  transactions  with  them 
during  the  past  year,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  wise  policy  of  separating  the  Indians  resi- 
ding in  States  and  organized  Territories,  from 
contiguity  to,  and  intermingling  with,  the  white 
population,  and  of  settling  them  in  a  quiet  home, 
removed  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  reach  of 
influences  so  pernicious  to  their  well-being,  has 
been  steadily  pursued,  and  generally  with  favor- 
able results.  Some  embarrassments  have  arisen  in 
the  removal  of  the  Choctaws,  but  they  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  overcome;  and  arrangements  are 
in  progress  which  promise  success  to  that  under- 
taking. A  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  various 
measures  which  have  been^'pursued  to  carry  out 
this  policy  of  removal,  ^ill  be  found  in  the  Com- 
missioner's report. 

Two  treaties  will  soon  be  laid  before  you,  which 
Imve  been  negotiated  with  different  bands  of  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior,  for  a  portion  of  their  lands  west  of  that 
river.  A  part  of  this  large  tract  is  intended  for  the 
Wiimebeigoes,  now  ready  to  remove  and  surrender 
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their  possessions  in  Iowa,  and  tde  remainder  is' 
held  ill  reserve  for  any  other  tribes  yet  remnininsT 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  wlio  may  prefera  northern 
location. 

The  Sioux  and  the  Chippewas  have  long  been 
enemies,  and  hostile  colliv«;ioiis  between  them  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  By  interposing,  as  is  now 
proposed,  other  tribes  between  them,  their  long- 
cherished  feuds,  it  is  hoped,  will  subside,  and  that 
region  of  country  cease  to  be  any  longer  the  the- 
atre of  frequent  Indian  disturb,ances. 

Among  those  tribes  witli  which  we  have  treaties, 
or  near  which  our  agents  reside,  tranquillity  has 
generally  prevailed.  The  only  exceptions  known 
are  the  outrages  committed  by  parties  of  the  Sioux 
j-one  upon  the  Winiiebagoes,  which,  by  our  inter- 
ference, was  amicably  adjusted;  and  the  others 
upon  the  Omahas,  the  Ottoes,  and  the  friendly 
Pawnees.  Proper  measures  have  been  taken  to 
punish  the  aggressors,  and  to  prevent,  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  occurrences. 

The  depredations  upon  the  trains  on  the  Santa 
Pe  route  have  been,  it  is  believed,  committed  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  by  Indians  with  whom  we 
have  hitherto  had  but  little  or  no  intercourse,  and 
who  can,  therefore,  only  be  controlled,  and  their 
mischievous  propensities  repressed,  by  a  military 
force.  For  this  purpose,  such  a  force  has  been 
sent  into  that  region  with  instructions  to  chastise 
the  offenders,  and  procure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  restoration  of  the  plundered  property. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  relations  with 
the  Indians  in  Texas  embarrasses  the  action  of  the 
department  in  relation  to  them.  The  laws  regu- 
lating intercourse  witli  Indian  tribes  do  not  extend 
over  Texas.  A  special  agent  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed at  the  close  of  the  last  session  oPCongress, 
to  visit  the  several  bands  in  that  State,  to  counsel 
-with  them,  and  to  distribute  such  presents,  in 
goods,  as  were  deemed  most  useful  and  best  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  their  good  will,  and  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States  towards  them.  This  proceeding  has  been 
attended  with  success;  but  it  is  desired  that  Con- 
gress, at  the  approaching  session,  should  place  our 
relations  with  these  Indians  on  a  more  permanent 
basis. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  amons:  the  Stockbridge 
Indians  in  Wisconsin,  occasioned,  principally,  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  which  cannot  be  over- 
come without  further  legislation.  The  necessity 
for  the  further  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  is 
clearly  presented  in  the  Commissioner's  report. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  that  report,  that  very  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  given,  during  the  past  year, 
to  the  important  subject  of  education  among  the  In- 
dians. Additional  schools  on  the  new  system — 
combining  manual  labor  with  rudimental  instruc- 
tions—have been  established,  and.  arrangements 
made  for  others  among  several  of  the  tribes.  To 
extend  this  system  as  far  as  practicable,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  employ  all  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department,  some  portion  of 
which  has  been  heretofore  applied  to  educate  a 
few  boys  at  different  seminaries  in  the  States.  The 
mode  now  adopted  for  applying  the  funds  provided 
for  education  is  deemed  altogether  preferable,  and 
promises  the  most  highly  beneficial  results. 

For  information  in  regard  to  many  other  impor- 
tant concerns  and  interesting  matters  connected 
with  our  Indian  relations — too  numerous  for  even 
a  brief  notice  in  this  communication — I  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention  to  the  Commissioner's 
report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MKRCY ,^ Secretary  of  War. 

To  the  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY. 

Navy  DEPARXMEhfT,  December  G,  1847. 
Sir:  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  17,  1844,  a 
peace  establishment  was  adopted,  authorizing  the 
employment  in  the  navy  of  seven  thousand  iive 
hundred  petty  officers  and  seamen,  landsmen,  and 
boys.  By  the  act  of  August  10,  1846,  it  was  in- 
creased to  ten  thousand,  with  a  direction,  that  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico, 
the  number  should  be  reduced  to  seven  thousand 


five  hundred.  During  the  past  year  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  more  than  eight  thousand  men  have 
been  at  any  one  time  in  service.  The  honor  of 
the  flag,  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  ships  of  war, 
require  that  ihey  shall  not  go  to  sea  without  the 
crews  allowed  by  well-digested  regulations  fi.xing 
their  res|"ipctive  complements. 

The  difficulty  of  enlistments  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice, caused  mainly  by  the  extraordinary  activity 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  the  high  rate  of  freights, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  seamen's  wiiges, 
has  delayed  the  consummation  of  contemplated 
arrangements  for  the  employment  of  cruisers  on 
several  stations,  and  the  increase  of  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Giilf  and  on  the  Pacific. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  orders  were  sent  to 
Commodore  Read  to  detach  a  sloop  from  the  Afri- 
can squadron  and  send  her  to  the  Mediterranean. 
In  obedience  to  this  order,  the  Marion,  Commander 
Simonds,  reached  Gibraltar  in  .Tuly;  the  steamer 
Princeton,  Commander  Engle,  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia in  June,  for  that  sea;  in  August,  the  rev- 
enue-cutter Taney,  Liputcnant-commaiiding  C.  G. 
Hunter,  temporarily  transferred  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  sailed  from  New  York  with  the  same 
destination;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Commodore 
Read,  in  the  frigate  United  States,  has,  in  obedi- 
encfi  to  his  orders,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  measures  for  the  collection  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  of  this  force,  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, were  hastened  by  intelligence  received  early 
in  June,  that  an  American  vessel,  called  the  Car- 
melita,  had  been  seized  on  the  high  seas  and  carried 
into  Barcelona,  by  a  vessel  called  the  Unico,cliiim- 
ing  to  cruise  under  Mexican  authority.  The 
allee-ed  prize  was  promptly  released  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  the  captors  imprisoned  for  trial. 

The  attempt  of  the  Mexican  Government,  by 
issue  of  letters  of  marque  to  persons  not  bona  fide 
citizens,  with  authority  to  cruise  in  vessels  the 
property  of  foreigners  against  our  commerce,  and 
thus  to  legalize  piracy,  has  not  found  favor  or 
commanded  success  in  any  quarter.  I  am  hpppy  to 
state,  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Carme- 
lita,  I  have  received  the  most  satisfactory  reports 
from  our  naval  commanders  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  that  our  commerce  has  not  been  molested; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  interrup- 
tion of  its  successful  prosecution  by  the  attempted 
measures  of  Mexico — measures  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  resorted  to  as  a  meansof  rev- 
enue, with  a  certain  result  of  untold  atrocities  if 
favored,  and  which'deserve,  as  they  have  received, 
the  reprobation  of  the  civilized  world.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  vessels  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  has 
removed  all  apprehension,  even  in  that  sea;  and 
the  most  complete  success  has  attended  the  meas- 
ures of  precaution  which  were  adopted.  It  gives 
me  £;reat  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  honorable 
fidelity  with  which  Spain  has  executed  her  treaty 
stipulations  with  us  has  signally  disappointed  the 
lawless  persons  wiihin  her  dominions,  who  may 
have  been  disposed  to  accept  the  tempting  offers 
of  Mexico. 

During  the  past  year,  the  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  under  command  of  Commodore  Read, 
has  been  actively  and  successfully  employed  in  the 
humane  duty  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  It  is 
not  known  that  a  vessel  with  American  papers  has 
escaped  seizure  where  there  was  just  reason  to 
suspect  that  she  was  engaged  or  intended  for  em- 
ployment in4,he, violation  of  our  laws  or  the  dis- 
honor of  our  flag. 

In  the  month  of  September  Commodore  Bolton 
sailed  from  Norfolk  in  the  sloop  Jamestown,  to 
relieve  Commodore  Read  in  the  command  of  the 
squadron  on  that  station.  The  necessity  of  send- 
ing the  Marion  and  the  United  States  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  the  return  of  the  brig  Dolphin, 
Commander  Pope,  to  the  United  States,  has  re- 
duced the  squadron  below  the 'force  which  the 
United  States  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, to  maintain  on  thatstation.  But  preparations 
are  in  progress,  and  near  completion,  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  department,  as  a  per- 
manent arrangement,  to  maintain  a  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  principally  with  the  ships 
which  shall  have  served  a  portion  of  the  usual 
period  of  a  cruise  on  the  African  station.  By  this 
transfer,  it  is  hoped  that  our  officers  and  men  will 


not  be  required  to  remain  in  the  inhospitable  climato 
of  the  coast  longer  than  one  year  in  a  cruise. 

No  selection  of  a  permanent  depot  has  been 
made  in  the  Mediterranean  since  we  were  required 
to  withdraw  our  stores  from  Mahon.  For  the 
present,  the  squadrons  will  be  supplied  by  means 
of  store-ships  sent  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  ship  Ohio,  Captaia 
Stringham,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  She  carried  as  passengers  Mr.  Tod,  the 
Minister  to  Brazil,  and  his  Secretary  of  Legation, 
with  their  families,  and  arrived  there  in  August. 

The  Ohio,  on  her  way  to  form  a  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific .squadron,  had  orders  to  remain  at  Rio  until 
the  15th  of  November,  when  she  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  her  station.  On  her  arrival  at  Rio, 
Commodore  Rousseau  transferred,  temporarily, 
the  command  of  the  station  to  Captain  Stringham, 
and  returned  to  the  United  Slates  in  the  frigate 
Columbia,  with  Mr.  Wise,  his  family,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  as  passengers.  Commodoire 
Storer  sailed  in  the  frigate  Eirandywine,  in  the 
month  of  September,  for  Rio,  to  relieve  Captain 
Stringham,  and  assume  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mand, which  Commodore  Rousseau  had  honor- 
ably discharged,  and  of  which  he  was  relieved  at 
his  own  request. 

The  brig  Bainbridge,  Lieutenant  Commandijig 
Williamson,  has  returned  home,  and  is  undergo- 
ing repairs  for  immediate  service.  The  squadron 
on  the  const  of  Brazil  consists  of  the  frigate  Bran- 
dy wine  and  brig  Perry.  The  steamer  Alleghany, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  W.  W.  Hunter,  will 
proceed  to  that  station  so  soon  as  she  can  be  fitted 
for  sea.  The  presence  of  a  steamer  on  that  station 
is  peculiarly  important,  under  existing  circum- 
stances. American  whale  ships  on  their  homeward 
voyage  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  entering 
certain  ports  of  Brazil,  and  exchanging  por- 
tions of  their  cargoes  for  necessary  supplies.  By 
the  laws  of  Brazil,  these  ports  are  not  open  for 
the  entry  of  our  vessels,  and  notice  has  recently 
been  given  that  these  laws  #ill  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Such  a  course  will  be  seriously  injurious  to  our 
commerce,  unless  timely  warning  can  be  given  to 
those  who  may  not  otherwise  be  informed'of  the 
existence  of  the  law  until  they  have  incurred  its 
penalties.  The  Alleghany  will  be  sent  out  to  per- 
form this  service. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  China  consisted  of  the  Colum- 
bus, Captain  Wyman,  and  the  Vincennes,  Captain 
Paulding,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Bid- 
die.  In  the  month  of  July,  1846,  he  visited  Jeddo 
bay  with  both  ships,  and  invited  a  favorable  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government 
of  our  desire  for  friendly  commercial  intercourse. 
Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  discretion  with 
which  he  made  the  overture,  he  could  not  prevail  (Jn 
the  Government  to  relax  the  system  by  which  Japan 
is  closed  to  the  trade  of  the  Christian  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  limited  privilege  acceded  to  the 
Dutch,  to  send  one  or  two  small  vessels  annually 
from  Batavia  to  Nagaisaiki.  Our  squadron  was 
treated  with  kindness,  and  its  wants  supplied,  but 
no  one  was  permitted  to  land;  and  to  the  offer 
of  friendly  intercourse,  the  unchangeable  answer 
was — "  Go  away,  and  do  not  come  back  any 
more."  Although  Japan  has  not  yet  opened  her 
ports  to  our  enterprising  countrymen,  the  rapid 
extension  of  trade  with  China,  with  its  manifest 
advantages,  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  with  the  Japanese,  and  yet  add  hers  to 
the  ports  of  distant  nations  in  which  American 
shipping  may  safely  enter,  and  American  enter- 
prise find  a  liberal  and  profitable  traffic. 

The  orders  from  this  department,  of  the  6th  of 
January,  1846,  did  not  reach  Commodore  Biddle 
until  he  arrived  at  Lima,  on  the  31st  of  December. 
He  had  met  the  Independence,  bearing  the  pennant 
of  Commodore  Shubrick,  at  Valparaiso,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  Monterey,  arriving  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
a'T,  1847.  ^  ,      , 

Commodore  Biddle  arrived  in  the  Columbus  on 
the  2d  day  of  March,  1847,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command.  The  squadron  there*  consisted  of  the 
Columbus,  74;  Independence,  razee;  frigates  Con- 
gress and  Savannah;  sloops  Portsmouth,  Levant, 
Cyane,  Warren,  and  Preble;  store-ships  Erie, 
Lexington,  and  Southampton;  and  the  armed 
schooner  Malek  Adhel,  which  had  b^n  captured 
from  the  enemy-    The  Savannalj  and  Levant  have 
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returned  home,  each  having  been  absent  nearly  four 
years;  and  Captain  Geisinger  left  the  United  States 
early  in  November,  with  orders  to  take  command 
of  the  frigate  Congress,  and  proceed  to  China  and 
give  protection  to  our  commerce  in  that  quarter. 
Commodore  Biddle  is  supposed  to  have  sailed 
from  Monterey,  on  his  return  to  the  United  Stales, 
on  the  25th  of  July  last,  and  may  be  expected  at 
home  early  in  the  spring.  Commodore  Shubrick, 
on  whom  the  command  devolved  on  Commodore 
Riddle's  leaving  the  station,  has,  at  his  request,  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  home  on  the  arrival  of 
Commodore  T.  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  who  left  the 
United  States  early  in  November,  to  join  the  Ohio 
74  at  Valparaiso;  and  will  probably  relieve  Com- 
modore Shubrick  in  the  month  of  March  or  April 
next.  Commodore  Stockton, on  his  being  relieved 
by  Commodore  Shubrick,  availed  himself  of  the 
permission  given  by  the  department,  and  has 
returned  fo  the  United  States  by  the  overland 
route. 

In  my  last  report,  I  had  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that,  "on  the  22d  of  August,  1846,  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  under  Commodore  Stockton, 
had  entered  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles;  that  our 
flag  was  flying  at  every  commanding  position;  and 
that  California  was  in  the  undisputed  military 
possession  of  the  United  States."  Supposing  that 
the  war  in  California  was  ended,  Commodore 
Stockton  was  actively  concerting  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  war  on  other  parts  of  the  ene- 
my's coast  and  territory,  when,  in  violation  of 
their  parole,  the  Mexican  leaders  in  California,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  renewed  hostilities,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  small  number  which  could  be 
detailed  to  garrison  the  places  occupied  by  our 
forces,  gained  some  partial  advantages.  But,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  the  Commodore,  with 
about  six  hundred  officers  and  men  from  the 
ships  Congress,  Savannah,  Portsmouth,  and 
Cyane,  in  cooperation  with  Brigadier  General 
Kearny,  with  about  sixty  men  of  the  first  dra- 
goons and  about  fifty  iiTounted  riflemen,  marched 
from  San  Diego  for  the  capital  of  the  Californias. 
After  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
they  met  the  enemy  at  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  and  drove  him  in  a  most  gallant 
manner  from  a  strong  and  advantageous  position; 
and  after  another  encounter  on  the  9th,  with  a 
similar  result,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the 
field,  and  our  forces  entered  the  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles without  further  resistance.  By  these  ener- 
getic measures  the  insurrection  was  quelled;  and, 
by  a  subsequent  capitulation,  all  hostilities  in  Cali- 
fornia ceased,  and  have  not  been  since  renewed. 
In  this  unprecedented  march  of  the  sailors,  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland,  and 
in  their  severe  encounters  with  the  enemy,  they 
are  reported  to  have  vied  with  their  brethren  of 
the  army  in  steady  discipline  and  daring  courage. 
They  have,  in  the  emergencies  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  before  the  arrival  of  troops, 
served  in  the  most  creditable  manner  as  infantry, 
artillery,  and  dragoons. 

From  the  latest  despatches  received  from  the 
squadron,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  everything  wa's 
tranquil  in  Upper  and  Lower  California,  the  mili- 
tary possession  coinplete,  and  undisturbed  trade 
carried  on  without  interruption,  and  the  civil  gov- 
ernment in  successful  operation.  1  feel  authorized 
to  express  the  confident  belief  that  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  and  Acapulco,  have  before  this  time  been 
captured  by  Comirrodore  Shubrick,  and  are  held 
by  the  squadron  under  his  command,  open  to  the 
trade  of  neutrals,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  Mexican  ports  in  the  military  oceupation  of 
the  United  States.  These  measures,  with  the 
blockade  of  Guaymas,  will  effectually«xcludefrom 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  all  contraband  trade. 

With  a  view  to  mask  the  contemplated  com- 
bined attack  on  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle,  orders 
were  given  in  October,  1846,  to  Commodore  Con- 
ner, commanding  our  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  capture  and  occupy  Tampico.  These 
orders  were  gallantly  executed  in  November  fol- 
lowing, and  preparations  were  made  with  the 
greatest  activity  to  enable  the  navy  to  have  its 
proper  part  in  this  interesting  military  operation. 
Bomb-ketches  and  steamers  were  purchased,  arm- 
ed, and  sent  forward;  the  ship-of-the-line  Ohio, 
destined  for  the  Pacific,  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf; 
the  sloops  Germantovvn,  Saratoga,  and  Decatur, 


were  fitted  and  sent  down;  and  all  the  necessary 
m^ans  at  the  command  of  the  department  were  put 
in  requisition  to  make  the  cooperation  of  the  naval 
forces  as  efficient  as  possible.  I  cannot  exaggerate 
my  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
everygrade,  who,  waiving  all  privileges  of  rank  and 
considerations  of  personal  comfort,  eagerly  sought 
service  in  the  expedition,  and  of  the  gallantry  with 
which  their  duty  was  performed  by  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  orders  for  the  ser- 
vice. The  combined  operations  were  conducted 
with  the  highest  skill  and  courage,  and  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz,  with  its  formidable  defences,  garrison- 
ed with  more  than  five  thousand  men,  and  armed 
with  more  than  four  hundred  cannon,  after  a  re- 
sistance of  barely  five  days,  capitulated,  with  a 
total  loss  to  the  assailants  of  twelve  Irilled,  of 
whom  six  belonged  to  the  navy  and  six  to  the 
army.  The  entire  operations,  from  the  landing  of 
the  troops,  which  was  effected  from  the  ships  of 
war,  to  the  surrender  of  the  place,  brought  the 
army  and  navy  into  the  closest  contact,  and  the 
courage  and  skill  displayed  were  not  more  hon- 
orable to  both  than  the  perfect  harmony  which 
prevailed.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  squadron,  whether  on  shipboard  or  in  the 
battery  on  shore,  received  from  the  army  the  high- 
est commendation,  while  the  former  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  army.  On  the  21st 
day  of  March,  Commodore  Conner,  who  had  been 
in  command  of  the  home  squadron  for  more  than 
three  years,  and  whose  health  had  greatly  suffered 
from  the  loiTg  and  honorable  service  which  he  had 
pei-formed  in  an  unfavorable  climate,  after' the 
landing  of  the  troops,  and  pending  the  attack  on 
Vera  Cruz,  transferred  the  command  to  Commo- 
dore Perry.  Tl'is  gallant  officer  has  conducted 
the  operations  of  iliis  command  with  distinguished 
judgment  and  succt  r=<?.  Alvarado,  Tuspan,  La- 
guna,  Frontiera,  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos, 
and  the  city  of  Tabasco,  eighty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  capital  of  one  o;'  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Mexican  State,  were  successively 
captured  and  occupied  by  our  naval  forces.  In 
many  of  the  operations  which  led  to  these  results, 
the  service  was  arduous,  the  exposure  to  unheal- 
thy influences  great,  and  the  localities  gave  to  the 
enemy  decided  advantages  of  successful  resistance; 
yet,  with  an  indomitable  courage  and  fortitude,  the 
officers  and  men  met  and  overcame  all  difficulties, 
and  still  hold  these  important  points,  except  the 
city  of  Tabasco,  which  was  voluntarily  evacuated 
because  of  its  extreme  insalubrity.  Blessed  with 
vigorous  health  and  a  robust  constitution,  the 
Commodore  has  in  person  encountered  the  hard- 
ships and  exposure  to  which  those  under  his  com- 
mand have  been  subjected;  and  those  high  quali- 
ties have  been  exhibited  by  the  squadrons,  both 
in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Gulf,  which  give  assu- 
rance that  the  navy  would  have  covered  itself  with 
the  same  laurels  with  which  a  grateful  country 
will  crown  our  armies,  if  the  same  opportunity  of 
distinguished  service  had  been  aflTorded. 

Of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  during  the  past  year,  none  have  excited  a 
higher  degree  of  sympathy  and  admiration  than 
the  loss  of  the  brave  oflicers  and  men  who  perished 
with  the  brig  Somers — the  heroic  and  romantic 
generosity  evinced  by  many  of  them,  when  in  the 
most  imminent  peril,  and  the  noble  efforts  made 
to  save  them  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Spanish  ships-of-war  anchored  in 
view  of  the  wreck.  It  has  afforded  me  the  highest 
satisfaction  to,  take,  under  your  direction,  the  ne- 
cessary measures  to  carry  into  eflPect  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  which 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  suitable 
gold  and  silver  medals  to  be  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  officers  and  men  attached  to  the  foreign 
ships-of-war,  "  who  so  gallantly,  and  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  their  lives,  aided  in  rescuing  from  a 
watery  grave  many  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
United  States  brig  Somers."  I  have  instructed 
Commodore  Perry  to  procure  the  names  of  the 
brave  and  generous  men  who  aije  entitled  to  this 
distinguished  mark  of  a  nation's  gratitude.  He 
has  promptly  undertaken  the  grateful  duty;  and 
so  soon  as  he  shall  have  obtained  and  communi-, 
cated  the  necessary  information,  the  medals  will 
be  prepared  and  presented. 

During  the  past  season,  I  regret  to  state,  sick- 


ness has  prevailed  with  much  virulence  in  the  Gulf 
squadron,  and  at  the  places  occupied  by  our  naval 
forces  along  the  coast.  Many  valuable  officers  and 
men  have  fallen  under  the  ravages  of  fever.  But 
it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  number 
of  deaths  has  been  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  fever  of 
other  malignant  type.  No  class  of  officers  has  suf- 
fered greater  proportionate  \q»s  than  the  medical 
corps  of  the  navy.  Their  heroic  devotion  to  their 
professional  duties  has  received,  as  it  deserved,  the 
warm  and  grateful  commendation  gf  tbeircommand- 
ing  officer;  and,  while  their  skill  and  attention  res- 
cued from  death  an  unprecedentedly  large  propor- 
tion of  their  patients,  their  anxiety  and  exposure 
incident  to  their  arduous  duties  left  them  without^ 
the  strength  to  resist  the  disease  when  themselves 
attacked.  Some  of  the  most  accomplished  of  their 
highly  meritorious  corps  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease  of  the  season.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  surgeons  and  of  assistant 
surgeons,  recommended  in  the  accompanying  re- 
port o^  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  be  authorized  by  law.  The  unusually 
large  number  of  vessels  in  commission  makes  ih\s 
increase  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf,  and  of  Mon- 
terey, San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego  on  the  Pa- 
cific, the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  respectively,  established  and  collected  du- 
ties on  commerce.  Under  your  direction,  the 
instructions  from  this  department  have  enjoined 
on  the  commanders  of  our  squadrons  the  most 
considerate  regard  for  the  commerce  of  American 
citizens  and  of  neutrals,  and  the  smallest  possible 
interference  with  lawful  trade  compatible  with  the 
successful  maintenance  of  our  belligerent  rights. 
This  liberal  course  of  policy  has  been  carried  out 
by  our  officers,  and  justly  appreciated  by  neutral 
nations.  In  all  its  details,  the  scale  of  duties  pre- 
scribed and  enforced  by  the  officers  as  a  right  of 
military  occupation  was  far  below  the  onerous  du- 
ties levied  by  the  Mexicans.  But  there  was  a 
want  of  uniformity;  and,  by  your  direction,  in 
the  m'^nth  of  March  last,  a  system  was  digested, 
and  instructions  given  to  conform  to  it  at  the  sev- 
eral ports  or  places  held  by  our  land  or  naval 
forces  by  military  conquest. 

Such  modifications  have  been  adopted  as  expe- 
rience of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  sug- 
gested. The  right  is  derived  from  the  law  of 
nations,  as  the  result  of  successful  belligerent  oper- 
ation; and  the  duty  of  collection  at  places  held 
by  the  navy  has  been  performed  by  naval  officers 
without  any  allowance  for  the  service.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  act  of  1842  be  so  far  relaxed 
as  to  allow  to  officers  performing  this  duly  a  com- 
mission of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected, 
with  a  proviso  that  in  no  case  such  commission 
shall  exceed  a  sum  which  would  aflibrd  a  reasona- 
ble compensation  for  the  risk  and  trouble  incident 
to  the  duty. 

The  moneys  collected  have  been  applied,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer,  to  the 
uses  of  the  squadron.  No  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Pacific.  Those  received  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  show  an  amount  of  between  thir- 
ty and  forty  thousand  dollars  collected,  but  they 
do  not  contain  collections  since  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  are  the  principal  ports, 
and  the  duties  at  those  places  are  not  collected  by 
naval  officers.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  a  con- 
siderable revenue  will  be  collected  at  the  several 
ports  of  Mexico  in  our  possession,  which  will  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  the  war  on  our  treasury. 
But  the  great  advantage  resulting  is,  that  the  ad- 
mission of  trade  under  moderate  duties  will  remove 
the  temptation  to  smuggling,  and  the  import  trade 
being  compelled  to  pass  under  the  inspection  of 
our  officers,  the  enemy  will  be  deprived  of  aid  by 
the  introduction  of  articles  contraband,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  active  and  profitable  employment 
given  to  our  own  navigating  interest.  ^ 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  squadron  has  cap- 
tured a  number  of  steamers  and  gun-boats  of  light 
draught,  suitable  for  entering  the  rivers  along  the 
coast,  which  were  valued  and  taken  into  service  by 
the  commanding  officer,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  department.  Their  value  was  subject  to  dis- 
tribution as  prize  money.     With  every  disposi- 
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tion  to  make  prompt  payment,  especially  to  the 
crews,  who,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life, 
may  otherwise  never  receive  their  shares,  I  did 
)iot  feel  at  liberty  to  make  payment  without  adju- 
dication and  condemnation  by  a  prize  court.  The 
right  of  a  captor  is  prima  facie  good,  but  he  cannot 
pass  a  perfect  title  without  a  sentence  of  a  court  of 
admiralty.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  by  libel  to  the  disQ-ict  court  of 
the  United  States  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  court  will  exercise  jurisdiction  without 
sending  in  the  vessels;  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid, 
as  they  are  usefully  employed  in  the  squadron. 
The  valuation  was  made  by  disinterested  American 
shipmasters,  is  believed  to  be  reasonable,  and  will 
be  paid  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  prize  act, 
whenever  the  vessels  shall  have  been  legally  con- 
demned. 

In  the  Pacific,  a  number  of  vessels  have  also 
been  captured.  It  wouid  not  have  been  compati- 
ble with  the  efficiency  of  the  squadron  to  detach 
prize-crews  to  bring  them  to  the  United  States 
by  the  long  voyage  around  the  Cape;  and  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  legality  of  the  capture  should 
be  submitted  to  judicial  investigation.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  commanding  naval  officer,  a  prize- 
court  was  organized  by  the  military  officer  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  civil  government  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Instructions  have  been  given,  that  in  no 
case  will  the  prize-money  be  distributed  until  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  showing  the  condemna- 
tion and  sale,  shall  have  been  transmitted  and 
passed  in  review  by  the  department. 

The  extension  of  our  laws  over  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  establishment  of  courts  with  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction',  would  seem  to  be  highly  impor- 
tant for  the  settlement  of  the  delicate  and  difficult 
questions  which  often  occur  in  such  cases. 

I  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to 
transmit,  with  this  report,  extracts  of  despatches 
from  this  department  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  blockade. 

P>y  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  on 
the  3d  of  March  last,  authority  was  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  "  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Captain  George  C.  DeKay,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
United  States  ship  Macedonian,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  to  "the  famishing  poor  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  such  contributions  as  may  be  made  for 
their  relief;  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Captain 
Robert  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  for  the  same  purpose." 
There  was  superadded  an  alternative  authority 
"  to  despatch  said  vessels  on  the  service 'aforesaid 
as  public  ships,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  public  interests  would  be  better 
subserved." 

The  two  ships  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
experienced  navigators  named  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, respectively;  and  each  having  performed  its 
mission  of  charity,  has  been  returned  in  satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  sublime  spectacle  has  been 
presented  to  the  world,  of  our  people,  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  benevolence,  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  subjects  of  a  mighty  foreign  Power,  which  the 
vast  resources  of  that  great  empire  could  not  avert; 
and  of  our  country,  while  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war,  furnishing,  from  its  surplus  products,  the 
means  of  feeding  famishing  nations  abroad. 

I  was  not  of  opinion  thai  the  public  interests 
would  be  better  subserved  by  sending  the  Mace- 
donian and  the  Jamestown  on  the  service  required 
as  public  ships.  The  department  could  not  pro- 
cure the  crews  necessary  for  the  public  service  in 
giving  protection  to  our  commerce,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  while  the  voluntary  ofi'ering  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  received  with  grati- 
tude by  the  sufferers,  and  with  heartfelt  acknov;l- 
edgments  of  thanks  by  high  functionaries  of  the 
British  Government;  while  the  relief  so  gracefully 
offered  and  received  has  contributed  to  promote 
affectionate  feeling,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  bind  the  people  of  the  two  great 
countries  together,  without  leaving  any  painful 
recollection,  such  results  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  undertaken  thus  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  7th  section  of  the 
navy  appropriation  act  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  ten 


thousand  dollars  have  been  paid,  on  his  requisi- 
tions, to  Uriah  Brown.  On  the  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Brown  informed  the  department  that  he 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  inspection  an  experi- 
ment of  the  liquid  fire  of  his  invention.  A  board 
of  officers  was  ordered  to  witness  the  experiment, 
and  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  their 
report,  with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Brown. 
No  preparation  has  been  made,  of  which  1  am 
aware,  to  test  the  practical  utility  of  the  shot-proof 
steam-ship  of  his  invention.  The  appropriation  is 
exhausted  in  the  experiment  of  the  liquid  fire;  and 
I  have  no  such  information  as  to  the  pi'inciple  on 
which  he  proposes  to  make  a  shot-proof  steam- 
ship as  to  justify  my  forming  an  opinion,  or  direct- 
ing an  experiment.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  will  be  promoted  by 
adopting  the  invention  of  liquid  fire  as  a  means  of 
national  defence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  lierewith  the  reports 
from  the  several  bureaus  of  Construction,  Equip- 
ment,and  Repairs;  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography; 
of  Yards  and  Docks;  of  Provisions  and  Clothing; 
and  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  with  estimates  in 
detail  for  the  several  branches  of  the  naval  service 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  They  are  based  on  the 
employment,  pending  the  war,  of  ten  thousand 
men,  as  allowed  by  law,  and  a  number  of  vessels 
in  commission  requiring  their  services.  These  re- 
ports present  a  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  works  and  of  the  public  property  subject 
to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Navy  Department; 
and  the  estimates  have  been  prepared  and  revised 
with  a  careful  desire  to  ask  for  nothing  which  is  not 
necessary  to  the  public  interest.  I  respectfully  ask 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  experienced,  able,  and  faithful  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  bureaus. 

The  gross  amount  estimated  for  is  ten  million 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  dollars.  Theamount  appro- 
priated for  the  cu^-rent  fiscal  year  is  ^10,052,636  10. 
The  estimates  now  presented  include  an  item  of 
$1,200,000  to  complete  the  four  war  steamers  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  an  increase 
of  the  appropriation  under  the  head  of  "contin- 
gent enumerated,"  and  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
on  the  dry-dock  at  New  York.  The  reasons  for 
these  appropriations  are  given  in  the  reports, 
and,  I  presume,  will  be  satisfactory.  There  are 
other  objects  estimated  for,  requiring  an  inconsid- 
erable expenditure,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  public  duties 
devolved  on. the  depai'tment.  Of  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  current  year,  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances will,  without  doubt,  prove  adequate  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  service. 

I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  as 
illustrating  the  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Degart- 
ment  since  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war, 
to  present  a  comparative  statement  of  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  for  the  last  three  years  un- 
der the  heads  of  appropriation  of  "  pay,"  "  con- 
tingent," "  increase  and  repair,"  "  provisions  and 
clothing,"  and  "  Surgeons'  necessaries  and  appli- 
ances." These  may  be  denominated  the  variable 
appropriations,  and  will  show  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure during  the  war,  over  that  of  a  corre- 
sponding period  in  time  of  peace. 

This  comparison  exhibits  the  following  result: 


For  year  end- 
ing — 

.Sppropria- 
tions. 

.Available  ag- 
gregate. 

Expenditures. 

June  30,  1845, 
"       1846, 
"       J  847. 

$5,058,815  71 
5,085,892  00 
6,434,349  00 

$6,194,453  28 
6,564,4-26  52 
7,9ol,733  48 

$5,818,388  79 
6,371,544  50 
6.435,416  .56 

And  of  the  expenditure  for  increase  and  repair 
during  the  past  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sevety-five  dollars  have 
been  paid  for  fifteen  vessels,  store-ships,  steamers, 
and  schooners,  of  suitable  draught  of  water,  pur- 
chased and  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  the  direction  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1847, 
measures  were  taken  for  building  four  war  steamers 
of  the  first  class,  and  they  are  in  a  course  of  rapid 
construction. 

The  models,  tonnage,  and  machinery, were  adopt- 
ed on  the  report  of  a  mixed  board  of  naval  officers, 
constructors,  and  engineers;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  vessels  will  constitute  a  most  valuable  accession 
to  the  navy. 


By  the  same  act,  contracts  were  authorized  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  and  from  Havana  to  Chagres. 

The  contractors  on  these  two  routes  were  named 
in  the  law,  and  the  basis  of  the  contracts  was 
adopted  by  Congress  by  reference  to  proposals 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  General 
by  Messrs.  Collins  and  Sloo,  respectively.  The 
contracts  with  these  gentlemen  have  been  entered 
into,  as  directed  by  law,  embracing  conditions  by. 
which  the  steamers  are  to  be  constructed,  under 
proper  inspection,  so  as  to  be  convertible  into  war 
steamers,  and  subject  to  be  taken  for  publie«use, 
at  a  fair  valuation,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  5th  section  of  the  act  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
"  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from  Panama 
to  such  port  as  he  may  select  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  once  a  month  each  way,  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  mail  from  Havana  to  Chagres  across  the 
Isthmus — said  mail  to  be  transported  in  either 
steam  or  sailing  vessels,  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
practicable  and  expedient." 

The  department  did  not  find  any  specific  direc- 
tion in  regard  to  this  contract,  as  to  persons  to  be 
employed,  prices  to  be  paid,  or  the  duration  of  the 
contract.  Proposals  were  therefore  invited  by  ad- 
vertisement, reserving  to  the  department  the  right 
to  take  the  bid  deemed  most  favorable,  and  leaving 
to  the  bidders  to  propose  their  own  terms  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  contract,  the  rate  of  compensation,! 
and  the  description  of  vessels  in  which  the  service 
was  to  be  rendered. 

Astoria,  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  was  deter- 
mined on  as  the  northern  terminus  of  the  route, 
with  the  right  of  changing  it  reserved  to  the  de- 
partment; and  the  law  was  construed  to  require  a 
mail  to  be  transported  from  one  point  to  the  other 
within  thirty  days.  The  distance  is  more  than 
three  thousand  miles,  and  the  winds  and  currents 
known  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
perform  the  required  service  in  sail  ve*els.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  employ  steamers. 
The  great  distance  at  which  the  service  is  to  be 
performed,  the  heavy  expenses  which  must  be  in- 
curred by  the  contractors  in  providing  on  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  the  necessary  shops  and  materials  for' 
repair,  the  indispensable  fuel,  and  depots  for  coal, 
induced  me  to  adopt  the  term  of  ten  years  as  the 
duration  of  this  contract,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  for  its  foreign  mail 
contracts.  But,  to  guard  myself  against  the  re- 
proach of  exceeding  the  authority  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  confer,  a  clause  is  in- 
serted in  the  contract,  reserving  to  Congress  tlie 
right  to  annul  the  contract  at  its  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  or 
expedient  to  do  so. 

The  contracts  require  the  vessels  to  be  ready  for 
sea  in  October  and  November  of  the  year  1848, 
and  the  right  of  pay  will  commence  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  performance  of  the  mail  service 
stipulated.  The  annual  compensation ,  under  these 
agreements,  will  be — 

ToE.  K.  Collins $385,000  00 

To  A.  G.  Sloo 290,000  00 

To  Arnold  Harris 199,000  00 

An  appropriation  for  payments  under  the  con- 
tracts with  Collins  and  Sloo,  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  (if  the  con- 
tractors comply  with  their  undertaking,)  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  annual  compensation  will  be 
required,  and  about  one-fourth  for  that  with  Har- 
ris; and,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  contractors,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that,  in  making  the  appropri- 
ation, Congress  will  declare  its  approval  of  the 
term  which  has  been  adopted,  and  whether  the  re- 
served power  of  annulling  the  contract  shall  be 
exercised. 

I  regard  them  as  favorble  contracts,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  and  speedy  intercourse, 
by  mail,  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  Oregon, 
as  of  the  highest  national  importance. 

I  have  cordially  cooperated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  several  lines  of  steamers  stipulated  by  those 
contracts.  Thirteen  new  vessels  will  be  con- 
structed in  the  most  skillful  manner,  which  may 
be  used  as  war  steamers,  and  will  be  available  for 
national  purposes  on  any  emergency.    The  con- 
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tracts  stipulate  that  a  maij  agent,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  shall  be  placed  and 
maintained  on  board;  but,  as  the  contract  is  made 
with  this  department,  and  the  payments  will  be 
made  from  the  treasury  on  bills  approved  here, 
unless  otherwise  directed,  it  may  be  a  question 
•whether  the  law  sufficiently  provides  for  the  regu 
lation  and  collecting  of  postages  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  and  how  far  such  receipts  would 
be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  these  contractors. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  necessary  legal  en- 
actments on  tlie  subject  may  be  made  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Observatory  is  in  successful  operation,  and 
its  usefulness  to  the  naval  service  is  confirmed  by 
experience.  I  respectfully  renew  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  my  last  report,  that  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum,  not  exceeding  six  thousand 
dollars,  be  made  for  the  collection  of  materials  to 
compile  a  nautical  almanac  for  the  use  of  the  navy 
and  merchant  marine. 

I  submit  herewith  a  communication'from  the 
superintendent,  on  the  subject  of  duties  paid  into 
the  treasury  on  instruments  imported  for  use  at  the 
Ob.servatory.  When  the  estimates  were  submit- 
ted, and  appropriations  were  made,  it  was  not  fore- 
seen that  these  duties,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  twenty 
cents,  would  be  chargeable.  I  recommend  that 
Congress  direct  that  they  be  refunded. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  that  the  su- 
perintendentof  the  Observatory  should  bea  captain, 
commander,  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  and  while 
performing  duty  as  such,  his  annual  pay  sliould 
be  three  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  act  passed,  this  provis- 
ion is  so  worded  that  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
treasury  deemed  it  uncertain  to  whom  it  applied, 
and  recommended  that  Congress  should  pass  an 
explanatory  law.  No  payment  has  been  made 
under  the  law;  but  the  superintendent  has  received 
only  his  duty  pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  I 
respectfuHy  recommend  that  the  clerical  error  be 
corrected,  and  that  the  salary  be  allowed  as  was 
intended,  commencing  with  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

There  are  in  attendance  at  the  naval  school  about 
ninety  midshipmen,  prosecuting  their  studies  under 
great  advantages,  preparatory  to  their  examination 
with  a  view  to  promotion.  The  school  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  will  unquestionably  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  the  naval  service.  The  examinations 
which  are  there  made  before  an  applicant  can  enter 
the  service,  and  those  which  determine  his  qualifi- 
cation for  promotion,  after  five  or  six  years  of 
service,  exert  the  most  beneficial  influence  in  re- 
taining in  the  service  only  those  who  are  free  from 
physical  defect,  and  have  the  mental  endowments 
essential  to  a  skillful  and  accomplished  naval  offi- 
cer. 

The  operation  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1845,  re- 
quiring appointments  of  midshipmen  to  be  made 
from  the  Slates  and  Territories,  according  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  has  been  highly  favorable 
in  enlarging  the  interest  felt  by  the  whole  country 
in  the  navy.  It  will  be  yet  some  time  before  the 
inequalities  amongst  the  States  will  be  removed. 
The  maximum  numberof  midshipmen  allowed  by 
law  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  divisor 
fixed  by  the  act  of  1845  is  at  this  time  230.  It  will 
change  as  the  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  varies.  I  recommend  that  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  act  of  August,  1842,  by 
which  the  number  of  midshipmen  is  limited  to 
451,  be  so  far  removed  as  to  authorize  an  increase 
of  the  number  to  460,  and  at  all  times  hereafter 
that  each  State  and  Territory  shall  have  two  mid- 
shipmen for  each  Representative  in  Congress  to 
which  it  may  be  entitled.  This  small  increase 
will  contribute  to  hasten  the  establishment  of 
equality,  and  will  simplify  the  distribution  of  mid- 
shipmen amongst  the  States  and  Territories. 
Cases  have  been  presented  to  the  department,  of 
sons  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  which 
have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  just  to  give  the  authority  asked  for  in  my  last 
report — to  appoint  one  midshipman  out  of  eight  or 
ten  at  large,  irrespective  of  actual  residence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  estimates  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  marine  corps. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  last, 


the  additional  officers  authorized  were  appointed, 
and  the  recruiting  service  has  been  actively  perform- 
ed. The  full  number  of  priva,tes  authorized  by  law 
have  not  been  inlisted.  It  is  respectfully  suggest- 
ed whether,  as  this  additional  force  is  to  "be  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  services  of 
the  corps,  or  large  portions  of  it,  will  be  required 
on  land  in  Mexico,  the  privileges  of  bounty  land 
or  scri|),  given  to  soldiers  inlisting  in  the  army, 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  marines. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  when  it  was  very 
desirable  to  strengthen  the  column  of  the  army 
under  Major  General  Scott,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to 
tender  for  that  purpose  a  portion  of  the  marine 
corps.  A  battalion  of  marines,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Watson,  was  promptly  sent  forward  and 
joined  the  main  army  at  Puebla  on  the  6lh  of 
August.  They  have  performed  their  duties  with 
the  highest  honor,  and  displayed  the  qualities  of 
veteran  troops.  In  the  brilliant  operations  in  the 
valley  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  they  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part;  and  in  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  amongst 
the  glorious  dead  who  fell  in  gallantly  defending 
their  country's  honor,  was  Major  Twiggs,  the 
second  in  command  of  the  battalion.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Watson,  after  an  arduous  and  distinguish- 
ed career  of  service  at  the  head  of  his  detachment, 
left  his  command  after  tlie  capitulation  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  to 
recruit  his  impaired  health,  when  he  was  prostra- 
ted by  sickness  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  breathed  his 
last  at  that  city  on  the  16th  of  November.  The 
marine  corps  has  rendered  most  important  service 
with  the  squadrons  in  the  Gulf  and  in  the  Pacific, 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  the  most  favor- 
able consideration  of  Congress. 

The  system  now  established  for  disbursements 
of  money  and  supplies  in  the  navy  is  satisfactory 
in  its  results.  I'he  purchases  ai-e  made  on  fair 
competition;  and  the  duty  of  distributing  on  ship 
board,  and  of  accounting  to  the  departments  by  the 
pursers,  is  performed  with  great  regularity  and 
accuracy.  The  limited  number  of  pursers  in  the 
navy  has  made  it  indispensable  to  require  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  smaller  vessels  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  pursers;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened, from  unavoidable  causes,  sometimes,  in  the 
prosecution  of  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
my, that  the  commander  was  separated  from  his 
vessel  and  her  stores.  While  there  has  not  been 
a  case  in  which  any  suspicion  of  misapplication  of 
public  property  could  attach  to  an  officer  doing 
duty  as  purser,  there  is  no  doubt  that  officers  thus 
situated  have  had  to  meet  losses,  by  being  held  to 
account  for  all  the  stores  received,  to  the  delivery 
of  which  they  could  not  attend  without  neglect  of 
their  paramount  duty  as  commander  of  the  vessel. 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  unjust  to  the  officers,  to  impose  on  them  the 
duties  of  purser.  The  appointment  of  twelve  assist- 
ant pursers,  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  a  commodore's  sec- 
retary, will  supersede  the  necessity  of  so  employing 
the  officers.  From  these  appointments  promotions 
might  be  made  to  the  grade  of  purser;  and  the  ex- 
)ierience  acquired  and  qualifications  exhibited  in  the 
inferior  grade  would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  officer  when  promoted  and  required  to  per- 
form more  responsible  duties.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  service  that 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  vessel  should  stand  in 
the  relation,  towards  her  crew,  of  purser.  If  any 
supposed  error  exists  in  his  account — about  which 
a  sailor  is  always  sensitive — the  captain  should-ijc 
an  impartial  umpire  between  him  and  the  purser. 
If  the  captain  be  the  purser,  and  the  author  of  the 
supposed  mistake,  the  man  becomes  discontented, 
under  a  sense  of  wrong  which  there  is  no  one  to 
redress.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that 
authority  be  given  to  appoint,  by  warrant,  twelve 
assistant  pursers  in  the  navy. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  department  in  exe- 
cution of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  floating  dry-docks,  with  appendages, 
at  Pihladelphia,  Kittery,  and  Pensacola,  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Y.  MASON. 

To  the  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL. 

Post  Office  Department, 

December  6,  1847j 
Sir:  On  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  post  routes 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  were  153,818 
miles  in  extent,  and  the  annual  transportation  of 
the  mails  over  them  was  38,887,899  miles,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  railroads 4,1 70,403 miles,  at  a  cost  of  f  r)97,475 

On  steaiiilioats 3.914,!;i9      "  "  '■2iQ,'i45 

In  coaches 15,20J,005     "  "  913,-;62 

by  oilier  modes  of  in-  >  .c  cQQ  o'yo      a  ti  am  ira 

ferior  grade ^15,593,972      "  «  650,166 

§2,403,848 

The  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  routes  since  the 
1st  of  July,  1845,  is  9,878  miles,  and  of  transport- 
ation 3,253,630  miles. 

Since  the  1st  of  July  last,  new  routes  have  been 
put  in  operation  8,239  miles  in  extent,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  ^42,943  per  annum. 

The  number  of  mail  contractors  in  the  service, 
during  the  last  year,  was  3,659;  of  route  agents, 
local  agents,  and  mail  messengers  connected  with 
the  mail  service  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  186. 

At  the  lettings  in  the  southern  section,  during  the 
last  spring,  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  the  service 
was  taken  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  There  will 
be  saved  in  that  section  about  $108,697  per  an- 
num— a  reduction  of  about  19  per  cent,  from  the 
former  prices.  This  result  has  been  produced  by 
that  provision  of  the  act  of  1845  which  directs 
that  the  lowest  bidder  shall  be  accepted,  without 
regard  to  the  former  contractor,  or  the  stock  which 
he  may  have  had  employed  upon  the  road.  The 
service  in  that  section  has  been  increased. 

A  detail  of  this  branch  of  the  service  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  of  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  which  accompany  this  report, 
marked  A  and  B  1  to  7. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States 
on  the  1st  of  July  last  was  15,146,  showing  an  in- 
crease, since  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  of  963.  The 
number  established  during  the  year  was  829,  and 
284  discontinued. 

The  changes  of  postmasters  during  the  year 
were  3,450.  Of  this  number,  2,153  were  appoint- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  former  postmasters;  249  in  consequence  of 
changing  the  sites  of  the  offices;  829  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  offices;  216  were  removed;  and  of 
3  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  the  com- 
missions were  not  renewed.  The  reportof  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster  General,  marked  C,  ac- 
companies this.  Resignations  have  been  less  fre- 
quent since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of 
March,  1847,  which  directed  an  allowance  of  in- 
creased rates  of  commissions,  and  restored  to  the 
postmasters  in  the  smaller  offices  the  franking 
privilege,  although  the  actual  increase  of  compen- 
sation is  not  so  great  as  was  expected,  or  probably 
intended  by  Congress,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  or 
as  the  increased  business  of  the  offices,  unde^'  the 
reduced  rates  of  postage,  would  have  justified. 

The  14th  section  of  the  act  of  1825  authorized 
the  allowance  of  commissions,  not  exceeding  the 
rates  therein  specified,  '^  on  the  amount  received  in 
any  one  quarter."  The  act  of  1847  directed  their 
allowance  "  on  the  amount  rectivedin  any  one  year,''' 
at  the  higher  rates.  This  change  in  the  mode  of 
computing  the  commissions  has  had  the  effect  of 
slightly  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  post- 
masters whose  offices  yielded  less  than  $1,133  25, 
the  increase  being  gradual  up  to  jiSOO,  and  on  that 
sum  the  increase  is  only  140,  whilst  there-  is  a 
gradual  decrease  from  that  sum  of  about  7?  per 
cent,  until  the  sum  of  $1,133  25  is  attained",  and 
upon  offices  yielding  that  sum,  the  compensation 
to  postmasters,  under  both  laws,  is  the  same. 

In  the  offices  yielding  from  the  sum  of|l,133  25 
to  $4,511  25,  the  compensation  allowed  by  the 
act  of  1825  exceeds  that  allowed  by  the  late  law, 
making  a  gradual  decrease  until  the  sum  of  $2,400 
is  reached,  when  the  loss  of  compensation  amounts 
to  $95.  The  loss  of  compen.sation  is  gradually 
diminished  until  the  sum. of  $4,511  25  is  reached, 
and,  at  that  point,  the  compensation  under  both 
laws  is  the  same.  At  offices  yielding  over  that 
sum,  the  compensation  to  the  postmasters  is  regu- 
larly increased  4|  per  cent.    It  is  believed,  that  if 
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the  mode  of  computing  the  commissions  by  the 
quarter,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1825,  had  been 
retained  in  the  act  of  1847,  the  increased  rates 
would  have  been  satisfactory,  and  would  not  have 
afforded  a  larger  compensation  than  the  additional 
duties  of  the  postmasiers  or  the  increased  busi' 
ness  ill  their  offices  would  require.  If  tlie  commis- 
sions were  computed  by  the  quarter,  the  increase 
of  compensation  to  the  postmasters  in  offices  yield- 
ing    ijJlO  would  be poo 

100  would  be 9  00 

1,000  would  be 95  00 

10.000  would  be 577  00 

40,000  would  be 1,9:^7  00 

From  the  best  estimates  which  can  be  made,  the 
number  of  letters  and  papers  passing  through  the 
United  States  mail,  during  the  last  year,  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Paid  and  unpaid  single  rates  of  5  cents  36,152,556 
Paid  and  unpaid  single  rates  of  10    "      12,851,532 
Ship  and  steamboat  letters,  at  6  cents. .       427,800 
Ship  and    steamboat  letters  forwarded 
in  the  mails  from  foreign  countries, 
2  cents  added  to  the  regular  postage      850,980 

Dropped  letters 865,308 

Printed  circular  letters 1,025,304 

52,173,480 

The  free  letters  sent  by  persons  entitled  to  the 
franking  privilege,  and  those  sent  free  to  the  army, 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  it  is  believed  would  not  fall  short  of  5,000,000. 

The  newspapers  passing  through  the  mails  an- 
nually are  estimated  at  55,000,000;  pamphlets  and 
magazines  at  200,000.  The  number  of  transient 
newspapers,  paying  three  cents  each,  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  accuracy,  as  the  postage  is 
returned  with  that  on  letters.  The  dead  letters 
passing  through  the  offices,  and  returned  to  the 
department,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  num- 
ber annually  about  1,800,000;  which,  calculated  at 
an  intermediate  point  between  the  two  rates  of 
postage,  would  make  an  annual  loss  to  the  depart- 
ment of  (^135,000.  The  newspapers,  circulars, 
advertisements,  and  other  printed  slieets  sent  to  the 
offices,  and  not  taken  out  nor  returned  to  the  de- 
partment, will  not  probably  fall  short  of  the  num- 
ber of  dead  letters  returned. 

The  great  labor  required  of  postmasters  in  the 
reception  and  distribution  of  such  a  number  of 
letters  and  newspapers,  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
before  assigned,  would  make  it  just  and  proper 
that  the  former  mode  of  computing  their  commis- 
sions should  be  restored. 

The  revenues  of  the  department  for  the  year 
ending  the  30ih  of  June  last,  including  %&b,bb^  55 
due  from  the  United  States  treasury  for  the  post- 
Eiges  of  the  Government,  appropriated  by  the  12th 
section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  and 
not  drawn  from  the  treasury,  amounted  to  j|3,945,- 
893  31;  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  by 
the  sum  of  !^458,693  96 — being  an  increase  of  the 
last,  over  the  preceding  year,  of  13.15  per  cent., 
and"  falling  short  of  the  annual  average  revenues  of 
the  nine  years  preceding  the  1st  July,  1845,  by  the 
sum  of  §418,731  34. 

Of  this  sum,  there  was  derived  from  letter  post- 
age, including  the  sum  yet  due  from  the  treasury 
for  the  G-overnment  postages,  the  sum  of  §3,254,- 
512  98,  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  letter  postage 
.  of  the  preceding  year  §372,815  24,  making  an  in- 
crease of  12.93  per  cent.,  whilst  it  falls  short  of 
the  aniiual  average  revenues  from  the  same  source, 
for  the  nine  years  preceding  the  1st  of  July,  1845, 
by  the  sum  of  §553,479  91. 

In  the  same  time  there  was  derived  from  the 
postages  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  §643,160 
59,  making  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
§81,018  10,  and  an  increase  over  the  annual  aver- 
age of  the  nine  preceding  years  of  §114,181  61. 
This  statement  includes  the  sum  of  §35,609  25 
paid  by  the  British  Government  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  her  closed  mails  from  Boston  to  Canada, 
part  of  which  property  belongs  to  the  revenues 
of  preceding  years,  but  was  not  paid  until  within 
the  last  year. 

The  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  Sep- 
tember last  have  not  been  received  and  adjusted  in 
the  Auditor's  office,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
precise  statement  of  its  revenues.  A  comparison 
of  the  returns  from  a  number  of  the  larger  offices 
with  those  from  the  same  offices  for  the  corre- 


sponding quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  indicates 
an  increase  of  about  17  f)er  cent.  Tlie  expenses 
incurred  in  conducting  the  emwller  offices  are  so 
much  more  than  in  the  larger  ones,  in  pro{)orlion 
to  their^venues,  that  the  increase  should  not  be 
estimated  at  more  than  11  or  12  per  cent.;  nor 
would  it  be  safe  to  estimate  the  revenues  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  by  those  of  the  first  quarter: 
they  depend  so  much  upon  the  activity  in  the 
trade  and  business  of  our  citizens,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition  of  other 
countries,  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  taking  into 
view  the  commercial  embarrassments  which  exist 
in  England  and  some  other  nations  of  Europe,  to 
estimate  the  increase  of  the  present  year  at  so 
high  a  rate  as  that  of  the  last,  or  to  .such  an 
amount  as  the  revenues  of  the  first  quarter  would 
indicate.  I  therefore  estimate  the  probable  increase 
of  the  present  year  at  6  per  cent.  If  this  inciease 
is  realized,  that,  together  with  the  §200,000  appro- 
priated by  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of 
March,  1847,  for  the- postages  of  the  United  States, 
will  make  the  revenues  of  the  current  year  amount 
to  §4,313,157,  which  will  exceed  the  annual  aver- 
age revenues  of  the  nine  years  before  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  postage  §51,467  65,  and  only  fall  short 
of  the  annual  average  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  §186,436  88,  and  will  exceed  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  liist  year  §333,587.  The  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  amount- 
ed to  §3,979,570  63— making  only§33,677  32  more 
than  the  revenues. 

The  expenditures  of  the  present  year  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  last  by  the  following  sums: 

For  the  mail  steamer  Washington §100,000 

For  the  steamer  Hermann,  for  7  months,  58,333 
For  cost  of  the  mail  routes  established  by 

the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1847 50,000 

Add  for  contingencies  . . ". 20,000 

§228,333 
From   this  sum  may  be  deducted  the  savings 
which  were  made  in  the  southern  section  at  the 
lettings  in  the  spring,  amounting  to  §108,697. 

The  means  of  the  department  for  the  present  year 
are  estimated  at §4,313,157 

Expenditures   estimated   for   the    same 

time 4,099,206 

Leaving  a  surplus  of §213,951 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  within  so  short  a  pe- 
riod after  the  great  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage, 
the  revenues  of  the  department  have  increased 
much  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of 
the  cheap-postage  system;  while  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  time  have  diminished  more  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars  annually;  and  that  the  depart- 
ment is  in  a  condition  to  sustain  itself  without 
further  aid  from  the  treasury. 

These  results  have  been  produced,  mainly,  by 
two  important  provisions  adopted  in  the  act  of 
1845: 

First.  The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage  has 
produced  so  great  an  increase  in  the  business  of 
the  offices,  that  the  revenues  will  soon  equal  those 
received  under  the  former  high  rates. 

Second.  The  direction  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder,  without 
the  allowance  of  any  advantage  to  the  former  con- 
tractor, as  had  been  the  case  before  its  passage, 
had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  field  of  competition 
and  reducing  the  price  of  transportation,  except 
on  railroads  and  in  steamboats,  to  the  lowest 
amount  for  which  the  service  can  be  performed; 
and  will  reduce  the  whole  cost  of  transportation, 
when  the  other  section  is  let  to  contract  under  it, 
but  little  less  than  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum 
from  the  former  prices. 

It  is  not  doubled  that  these  results  would  have 
been  still  more  favorable  if  the  modifications  of 
the  act  of  1845,  heretofore  suggested  by  this  de- 
partment, had  been  adopted. 

First.  Private  expresses  still  continue  to  be  run. 
between  the  principal  cities,  and  seriously  affect 
the  revenues  of  the  department,  from  the  want  of 
adequate  powers  for  their  suppression. 

Second.  The  privilege  of  sending  sealed  letters 
"  in  relation  to  the  cargo"  free  over  mail  routes, 
is  the  source  of  innumerable  frauds  upon  its  rev- 
enues. 


Third.  If  the  single  letter  were  made  the  quar- 
ter or  third  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  half,  (except 
when  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,)  and  pre- 
paid, or  double  postage  required  when  not  prepaid, 
the  revenues  of  the  department  would  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

Fourth.  The  postage  on  newspapers  is  unequal 
and  unju.st  to  the  publishers  themselves.  The 
same  postage  is  charged  on  each,  without  regard 
to  weight.  Many  of  the  larger  class  of  paper.s 
weigh  over  two  and  a  half  ounces  each,  and  pay 
but  one  cent  and  a  half  for  any  distance  over  one 
hundred  miles;  and  if  charged  as  letter  postage, 
would  pay,  under  three  hundred  miles,  15  cents, 
and  over,  30  cents.  Other  papers  weigh  as  low 
as  half  an  ounce — only  one-fifth  of  that  weight — ' 
and  pay  the  same  rates.  Some  of  the  larger  size 
periodicals  weigh  over  12^  ounces,  and  pay  14^ 
cents  over  one  hundred  miles;  and  if  charged  with 
letter  postage,  would  pay,  under  three  hundred 
miles,  §1  30,  and  over,  §2  60.  This  inequality  of 
tax  on  the  different  publications  should  be  regula- 
ted in  some  way;  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why 
the  postage  should  not  be  regulated  by  weight,  as 
on  letters.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mails, 
which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  impede  the  progress  of  the  mail,  are  attribu- 
table to  the  mass  of  printed  matter  daily  forward- 
ed from  the  principal  cities  in  the  Union  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  Justice  requires  that  the  ex- 
pense of  their  transportation  should  be  paid  by 
the  postages  charged  on  them;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  rates  would  meet  that  object,  if 
the  postages  could  be  equalized,  and  in  all  cases 
collected. 

Fifth.  The  payment  of  postage,  or  double  post- 
age, on  all  letters  ])assing  through  the  mails  for 
delivery  within  the  United  States,  and  prepayment 
on  letters  destined  for  foreign  countries  not  having 
postal  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  and 
on  all  printed  matter. 

Sixth.  The  abolition  or  modification  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  so  as  to  cover  only  official  corre- 
spondence, for  which  payment  is  made  to  the  de- 
partment, by  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1847. 

These  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the 
act  of  1845  have  been  presented  in  former  reports 
of  this  department,  and  the  reasons  therefor  given 
more  at  large.  To  them  I  may  now  add,  that 
since  the  introduction  of  postage  stamps,  as  direct- 
ed by  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  the  .3d  of  March, 
1847,  the  prepayment  of  letters  would  be  less  felt 
as  an  inconvenience  to  the  people  than  formerly. 

The  favorable  operation  of  the  act  of  1845  upon 
the  finances  of  the  department  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  by  the  adoption  of  such  modifications 
as  have  been  suggested  by  this  department  for  the 
improvement  of  its  revenues  and  the  suppression 
of  abuses  practised  under  it,  the  present  low  rates 
of  postage  will  not  only  produce  revenue  enough 
to  meet  the  expenditures,  but  leave  a  considerable 
surplus  annually,  to  be  applied  to  the  extension  of 
the  mail  service  to  the  new  and  rapidly-increasing 
sections  of  our  country,  or  would  justify  a  still 
further  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned,  with  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  act  of  1845  as  have  been  suggested,  a 
uniform  less  rate  might  in  a  few  years  be  made  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  department;  but,  by  it.s 
adoption,  the  department  would  be  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  treasury  for  some  years.  At  this 
time,  during  the  existence  of  a  foreign  war,  impo- 
sing such  heavy  burdens  upon  the  treasury,  it 
might  not  be  wise  or  prudent  to  increase  them,  or 
to  do  anything  which  would  tend  to  impair  the 
public  credit;  and,  on  this  account  alone,  recom- 
mendation for  such  a  reduction  is  not  made. 

Postage  is  a  tax  not  only  on  the  business  of  the 
country,  but  upon  the  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  friendly  and  social  feelings; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  which  would  enable 
the  department  to  sustain  itself.  That  principle 
has  been  uniformly  acted  on  in  the  United  States 
as  the  true  standard  for  the  regidation  of  postage; 
and  the  cheaper  it  can  be  made,  consistently  with 
that  rule,  the  better. 

As  our  country  expands,  and  its  circle  of  busi- 
ness and  correspondence  enlarges,  as  civilization 
progresses,  it  becomes  more  important  to  maintain 
between  the  difl^erent  sections  of  our  country  a 
speedy,  safe,  and  cheap  intercourse.     By  so  doing, 
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energy  is  infused  into  the  trade  of  the  country;  the 
business  of  the  people  enlarged  and  made  more  ac- 
tive, and  an  irresistible  impulse  given  to  industry 
of  every  kind;  by  it,  wealth  is  created  and  diffused 
in  numberless  ways  throughout  the  community, 
and  the  most  noble  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature,  between  distant  friends,  are  cherished  and 
preserved,  and  the  Union  itself  more  closely  bound 
together. 

After  presenting  the  condition  of  the  finances,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  submit 
statements  of  the  operations  of  those  branches  of 
the  department  having  control  of  them,  as  well  as 
their  organization,  and  requested  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  John  Marron,  Esq.,  and 
the  Auditor  for  the  Department,  P.'G.  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  to  report  to  me  the  detailed  operations 
of  their  offices  for  the  last  two  years — the  latter  be- 
ing charged,  by  provision  of  law,  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  accounts,  as  well  as  with  the  collection 
of  debts;  and  the  former,  by  regulation,  with  keep- 
ing summary  cash  accounts  in  advance  of  the  offi- 
cial settlements,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  timely 
issue  of  drafts  and  warrants  in  payment  of  the  bal- 
ances certified  by  the  Auditor  to  be  due  from  the 
department.  These  reports,  marked  E  and  F,  ex- 
hibit the  duties  assigned  to  each,  the  great  amount 
of  labor  performed  by  them,  and  the  zeal,  punctu- 
ality, and  fidelity  with  which  their  duties  are  dis- 
chai-ged,  as  well  as  those  of  other  officers  connect- 
ed with  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  rev- 
enues. It  is  with  pleasure  I  state,  that  of  the  15,146 
postmasters  in  the  United  States,  whose  accounts 
have  to  be  rendered  and  settled  quarterly,  there 
were  only  154  delinquent  in  making  their  returns 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  and  most  of  these  cases 
arose  from  an  inability  to  supply  some  of  the  of- 
fices with  mails  for  the  transportation  of  which 
contracts  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  new  routes. 

In  other  cases,  postmasters  had  just  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  their  offices;  whilst  some  of  the  of- 
fiices  were  vacant  from  inability  to  procure  persons 
to  discharge  the  duties. 

The  returns  of  dead  letters  are  believed  to  ex- 
ceed 450,000  each  quarter. 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  there 
were  sent  out  from  the  department  2,340  dead  let- 
ters, containing  $17,822.  Of  this  number,  2,021 
were  received  by  the  owners,  containing  $16,169; 
and  319  were  returned  to  the  department,  contain- 
ing 5^1,653  49,  of  which  |254  was  worthless. 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  there 
were  sent  out  2,782  dead  letters,  containing  ^21,- 
055.  Of  these,  2,365  were  delivered  to  the  owners, 
containing  ;|19,474;  and  417  returned,  containing 
$1,580  93.  Of  this  sum,  $147  was  worthless. 
During  the  two  years,  $1,911  54  were  added  from 
this  source  to  the  funds  of  the  department.  Since 
the  reorganization  of  the  department  in  1836,  there 
has  been  added  to  its  funds,  from  the  dead-letter 
office,  the  sum  of  $10,329  28. 

The  exhibit  E  likewise  shows  the  number  of 
letters  containing  other  articles  of  value,  and  the 
disposition  made  of  them. 

The  mass  of  dead  letters  coming  into  the  office, 
for  the  transportation  of  which  the  department 
receives  no  pay,  is  taken,  except  those  containing 
articles  of  value,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  department,  burnt.  If  this 
immense  number  of  letters  could  be  returned  to 
the  writers,  it  is  not  doubted  that  a  large  portion 
of  them  would  be  taken  out,  and  the  postage  paid. 
This  would  hav.e  been  ordered;  but  the  number  of 
clerks  now  authorized  by  law  would  be  unable  to 
perform  such  additional  duties. 

A  large  number  of  these  dead  letters  is  from 
foreign  countries,  addressed  to  emigrant  citizens 
resident  in  the  United  States,  in  a  foreign  language, 
and,  from  misdirection,  or  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  direction  by  the  postmasters,  never  reach  their 
destination.  If  these  letters  were  advertised,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General,  after  they 
come  into  the  dead-letter  office,  it  is  believed  that 
many  of  them  would  finally  reach  the  persons  ad- 
dressed; and  the  postage  upon  them  would  proba- 
bly equal  any  expenditure  that  would  be  required 
to  meet  that  object. 

The  table  of  the  Auditor  exhibits  the  important 
fact  that  the  revenues  for  the  two  years  preceding 
the  1st  of  July,  1847,  amounting  to  about  $7,300,- 
000,  has  been  collected,  except  $21,948  34;  being 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole 


amount.     The  balance  is  believed  to  be  good;  as, 
in  most  cases,  indulgence  has  been  given  to  the 
representatives  of  deceased  postmasters,  or  their 
sureties;  whilst  the  whole  amount  has   been  dis- 
bursed without  the  loss  of  a  dollar,  or  i%now  in  \ 
the  treasury  ready  for  use — thus  showing  that  the  | 
large  revenues  of  the  department,  collected  by  over  i 
fifteen  thousand  postmasters  throughout  our  wide-  | 
ly-extended  country,  in  small  sums  from  almost  i 
every  citizen  in  the  community,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  those  energetic,  faithful,  and  i 
indefatigable  officers  and  their  subordinates,  are  at 
once  made  applicable  to  the  expenditures  of  the 
department,  and  that,  in  practice,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference  between   the    accruing  revenues    of  the  j 
department  and  its  available  funds.  \ 

The  other  Assistant  Postmasters  General,  Messrs.  | 
Hobbie  and  Brown,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  department,  have  not  been  less  vigilant, 
active,  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  j 
assigned  them. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  you,  early  in  the 
year  1845^  providing  for  the  due  attendance  of  the  ' 
officers  in  the  se^Teral  departments,  and  for  the  : 
punctual  discharge  of  their  duties,  have  been  strict- 
ly complied  with  in  this,  and  have  infused  great 
vigor  into  the  regular  business  of  the  bureaus,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Auditor. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state,  that,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  salaries  of  the  bureau  officers  in 
the  city,  the  three  Assistant  Postmasters  General, 
whose  duties  are  as  important  to  the  country  and 
require  as  much  talent  and  labor  as  any  other, 
have  been  left  much  less  than  other  officers  per- 
forming similar  services;  and  justice  requires  that 
they  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity. 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  amounted  to  $3,979,- 
570  63,  which  is  less  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year  by  the  sum  of  $96,466,  and  less  than  the  an- 
nual average  expenditure  of  the  nine  years  preced- 
ing the  1st  of  July,  1845,  by  the  sum  of  $520,022. 
The  principal  item  of  expenditure  is  the  sum  paid 
the  contractors  for  transporting  the  mails.  In  the 
last  year  there  was  paid  for  transportation  $2,476,- 
455  68. 

The  compensation  paid  to  railroads  of  the  first 
class  is  much  more  than  that  paid  for  the  inferior 
grades  of  service,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
routes  or  the  amount  of  service  performed,  which 
induced  me  in  a  former  report  to  recommend  a 
reduction  of  the  maximum  allowed  for  that  class 
of  service. 

The  principal  routes  of  the  first  class  are  those 
extending  from  New  York,  by  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Charleston,  to  Atalanta,  in  Georgia, 
and  to  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  over  which  the 
great  southern  mail  is  transported;  and  from  Bal- 
timore to  Cumberland,  over  which  the  principal 
western  niail  is  taken;  and  they  are  paid  the  max- 
imum sums  allowed  by  law — for  single  daily 
service,  at  the  rate  of  $237  50  per  mile;  and  for 
more  than  one  daily  trip,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per 
mile.  It  has  been  found  useless  to  attempt  to  con- 
tract with  railroads  for  a  less  amount  than  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law.  They  are  generally 
without  competition  for  the  mail  service;  and  the 
contention  with  the  department  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1838,  to  obtain, 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  more  than  the 
amount  prescribed  in  that  act.  The  phraseology 
of  that  act,  and  of  the  subsequent  acts,  is  of  a 
character  to  admit  of  controversy  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Congress;  and  it  has  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  annoyafice  to  the  department,  and,  occasionally, 
of  much  public  inconveniencfi. 

The  2q  section  of  the  act  of  the  7th  July,  1838, 
made  all  railroads  post  routes,  and  directed  the 
Postmaster  General  to  have  the  mails  transported 
over  them,  "provided  he  can  have  it'done  upon 
reasonable  terms,  and  not  paying  therefor,  in  any 
instance,  more  than  25  per  cent,  over  and  above 
what  similar  transportation  would  cost  in  post 
coaches. "  What  Congress  meant  by  "similar  trans- 
portation" became  an  important  as  well  as  diificult 
question.  The  Postmaster  General  finally  decided 
it  by  taking  an  average  of  the  cost,  per  mile,  of  the 
coach-service  between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati — 
the  most  important  and  rapid,  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive,  in  the  United  States  at  the  time.  That 
was  found  to  cost  $190  per  mile,  to  which  25  per 


cent,  was  added,  making  the  sum  of  $237*50  per 
mile  as  the  maximum  for  railroad  service.  This 
decision  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  company 
whose  road  lies  between  this  city  and  Richmond; 
nor  was  it  satisfactory  to  some  other  companies 
who  performed  more  than  one  trip  daily;  .and  the 
Postmaster  General  reported  the  facts  in  his  annual 
report  of  the  3d  December,  1838,  and  invited  Con- 
gress "  to  correct  the  construction  given  the  law  of 
the  last  session,  if  too  liberal  or  too  strict;  or  to 
resort  to  such  further  enactments  as  the  public  in- 
terests may  seem  to  require." 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1839,  Congress  again 
took  up  the  subject,  and  another  act  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  Postmaster  General  from  allowing 
more  than  $300  per  mile  per  annum  "/or  the  con- 
veyance of  one  or  more  daily  mails'^  upon  any  rail- 
road, "provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
so  construed  as  in  any  way  to  remove  or  impair 
the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  Postmaster 
General  imposed  by  that  section,"  (the  2d  section 
of  the  act  of  1838.)  If  the  words  "one  or  more  daily 
mails"  be  construed  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
$300  per  mile  for  a  single  daily  trip,  it  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  proviso  in  the  same  section,  which 
expressly  saves  the  restrictions  in  the  act  of  1838. 
The  restriction  was  to  $237  50  in  the  act,  as  con- 
strued in  the  department  and  communicated  to  Con- 
gress; and  hence  it  was  settled  in  the  department 
at  the  time,  that  $237  50  was  the  limitation  for  sin- 
gle daily  service,  and  $300  per  mile  the  limitation 
for  more  than  one  trip  daily;  and  this  construction 
has  been  uniform  since,  in  the  department. 

The  19th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of  March,'1845, 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster  General  "to  ar- 
range and  divide"  the  railroad  routes,  including 
those  on  which  the. service  was  performed  partly  by 
railroads  and  party  by  steamboats,  into  three  class- 
es, and  authorized  him  "to  contract  for  conveying 
the  mails  with  any  such  railroad  company,"  either 
with  or  without  advertisement,  "provided  that,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mail  on  any  railroad  of  the 
first  class,  he  shall  pay  no  higher  rate  of  compensa- 
tion than  is  now  allowed  by  law,"  and  fixed  the 
maximum  for  the  second  class  of  railroads  at  $100 
per  mile,  and  for  the  third  class  at  $50 — an  inequality 
in  their  compensation  that  cannot  be  easily  or  satis- 
factorily explained.  After  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  the  department, 
and  considered  with  great  care.  The  act  of  1845, 
limiting  the  power  to  pay  on  the  first-class  routes 
to  the  amount  "now  allowed  by  law,"  was  regard- 
ed as  adopting  the  maximum  settled  and  prescrib- 
ed in  the  department  from  the  time  of  the  pas.sage 
of  the  acts  of  1838  and  1839  for  that  class  of  ser- 
vice, with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  precise  sums 
had  been  set  down  in  the  law  in  so  many  words 
or  figures.  The  act  did  not  specify  the  maximum 
for  steamboat  service  when  connected  with  a  rail- 
road, though  necessarily  implied  in  the  languao-e 
used;  and  the  power  to  contract  for  the  service  of 
either,  without  advertisement,  was  given.  As 
steamboat  service  had  always  been  treated  in  the 
department,  and  justly  so,  as  an  inferior  grade  of 
service  to  that  of  railroad,  being  much  less  expen- 
sive and  less  expeditious,  and  superior  to  that  of 
coaches;  and  as  the  law  liad  settled  themaxin^um 
of  railroad  service  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  above 
coach  service,  an  intermediate  point  between  the 
two  was  believed  to  be  fair,  just,  and  liberal  for 
that  class  of  service;  and  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  less  than  the  allowance  to  railroads  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  maximum  for  that  kind  of  service  when 
connected  with  railroads. 

The  classification  as  well  as  the  prices  have  given 
rise  to  occasional  complaints  among  the  companies 
owning  railroads  and  steamboats,  though  the  ser- 
vice has  been  generally  well  and  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, and  paid  for  at  the  prices  above  stated. 

Some  of  the  companies  performing  single  daily 
service  insist  that  Uie  maximum  of  $300  per  mile 
for  "  one  or  more"  daily  trips,  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $237  50  per  mile,  and  demand 
a  larger  sum.  Others  contend  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service  in  the  night  will  justify  the 
payment  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  maximum. 
Others  insist  that  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  price 
for  steamboat  service  when  cotmected  with  a  rail- 
road; and  claim  enough  on  the  steamboat  part  of 
the  route  to  make  what  they  allege  to  be  an  "  ade- 
quate compensation"  for  the  .service  on  the  rail- 
roads.    In  other  cases,  railroads  connecting  and 
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performing  portions  of  the  trip  over  the  same 
road,  but  in  different  cars,  claim  double  pay  over 
part  of  the  same  road.  In  other  cases,  roads  run- 
ning parallel  with  each  other,  serving  the  same 
otlices,  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  direct- 
ors, claim  the  maximum  for  service  on  each 
road. 

The  department  was  not  insensible  to  the  many 
advantages  which  the  Government  and  the  com- 
munity derive  from  the  establishment  of  railroads 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  and  the  States, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  in  a  pe- 
riod of  war,  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  as  well  as  the  increased  expedition  given 
the  mails;  and  sought  to  enforce  the  law  in  its 
true  spirit  and  meaning,  and  with  that  liberality 
which  should  characterize  the  transactions  of  the 
Government  with  its  citizens.  It  settled  the  max- 
imum for  the  different  classes  of  service  as  above 
stated,  and  at  once  offered  it  to  tiie  companies.  It 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  in 
the  pay  between  the  different  roads  of  the  same 
class,  by  the  S|)eed  with  which  the  mails  were 
taken,  by  the  goodness  or  badness,  directness,  or 
circuity  of  the  roads,  or  by  the  ice  tliat  would  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  mails  on  some  routes 
more  than  others;  or  by  the  dangers  incident  to 
their  transportation  in  the  open  sea,  in  the  sounds 
or  lakes.  It  was  believed  that  fairness  and  equali- 
ty of  compensation  among  those  of  the  same  class 
performing  similar  service,  would  be  more  nearly 
attained  by  such  a  course,  than  by  attempting  to 
discriminate  for  any  such  causes.  The  maximum 
rates  thus  settled  by  the  department  are  believed 
to  be  liberal,  and  greatly  beyond  the  prices  paid 
for  transportation  of  any  other  kind  in  the  coun- 
try; nor  has  a  contract  been  made  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1845  for  a  greater  sum.  There 
is  but  one  case  known  to  the  department,  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1S38,  in  which  a  greater 
sum  than  ^237  5U  per  mile  for  single  daily  service 
has  been  paid;  that  was  to  the  company  owning 
the  road  between  this  city  and  Richmond. 

The  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  company  re- 
fused to  contract  for  the  service,  under  the  decision 
of  .the  Postmaster  General  in  1838,  although  the 
cost  of  the  service  by  steamboat  and  coaches  prior 
to  the  making  of  that  road  was  only  ^5,445;  and 
in  consequence  of  their  refusal  at  the  maximum 
price,  arrangements  were  undertaken  for  transport- 
ing the  great  southern  mail  from  Baltimore  down 
the  bay.  This  controversy  probably  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  the  22d  January,  1839,  in 
which  the  decision  of  the  Postmaster  General  was 
confirmed.  The  company  yielded,  and  took  the 
great  southern  mail  over  their  road  at  ^237  50  per 
mile,  and  were  paid  that  sum  from  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  when  the 
service  was  to  be  re-let.  At  these  lettings  increased 
compensation  was  again  demanded  by  the  same 
company,  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  near  §300  per  mile.  They 
were  offered  !^237  50;  the  mail  was  refused  without 
more  pay.  Tlie  controversy  was,  however,  settled 
by  a  reference  to  the  late  President  Tyler,  who  de- 
cided to  allow  them  j!pl9,500  for  the  railroad  ser- 
vice, or  at  the  rate  of  ^260  per  mile;  and  the  service 
was  thus  continued  until  the  1st  of  July  last,  when 
the  contracts  were  again  to  be  let.  They  were  of- 
fered the  maximum  price,  §237  50  per  mile  for 
railroad  service,  and  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent. 
less  for  the  steamboat  service,  which  amounted  to 
$17,971  for  the  railroad  and  $11,291  for  the  steam- 
boat service— making  $29,262;  less  by  $2,990  than 
the  amount  received  under  the  award  of  President 
Tyler. 

This  company  at  first  demanded  for  the  service 
^3G,500,  which  exceeded  their  old  pay  |4,248,  but 
finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  accept  tlie  pay  allowed 
by  the  award  of  Mr.  Tyler.  I  could  make  no  such 
contract,  because  the  demand  exceeded  the  price 
which  I  was  authorized  to  pay  by  the  settled  adju- 
dication of  each  of  my  predecessors  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1838,  as  well  as  by  myself,  and 
recognised  by  Congress  in  the  acts  of  1839  and 
1845.  Nor  would  I  have  done  so,  if  the  law  had 
permitted  me  to  pay  higher;  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  sum  demanded  was  greatly  beyond  a  just 
and  fair  compensation  for  the  service;  and  because 
every  other  first-class  road  performing  single  daily 
service,  which  had   been  let  to  contract  since  the 


act  of  1845,  had  accepted  the  rate  offered  this  com- 
pany, and  were  performing  the  service  for  it; 
and  I  could  see  no  reason  why  this  company 
should  be  paid  more  than  others — especially  those 
which  perform  the  service  over  their  roads  both 
ways  in  the  night,  whilst  this  company  performed 
the  service  most  of  the  year  in  ihe  daytime. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  railroad,  the 
mail  to  Richmond  in  steamboats  and  coaches  cost 
$5,445  per  annum,  and  the  price  paid  since  1843 
for  steamboat  and  railroad  service  has  increased  to 
$32,250  per  annum,  whilst  transportation  of  every- 
thing else  than  the  mail  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  company  declined  the  service,  and  arrange- 
ments were  in  progress  for  a  contract  to  take  the 
great  southern  mail  from  Baltimore  down  the  bay 
in  June  last.  The  president  of  the  company  (Mr. 
Edwin  Robinson)  professed  a  willingness  to  con- 
tinue the  service,  and  to  trust  to  my  sense  of  jus- 
tice for  an  additional  compensation.  Believing 
that  the  services  of  the  road  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public  than  any  other,  after  ex- 
plaining to  him  fully  my  settled  opinions  of  the 
law,  and  my  duty  under  it,  I  agreed  at  once  to 
permit  the  service  to  be  continued,  and  aban- 
doned the  arrangements  by  the  bay  route,  which 
could  at  that  season  of  the  year  have  been  advan- 
tageously made.  The  service  has  been  continued 
under  this  arrangement  since  the  1st  of  July  last. 
On  the  26th  day  of  October,  a  formal  notice  v/as 
given  the  department  that  the  company  would  de- 
cline taking  the  mails  after  the  10th  December, 
without  additional  pay.  Would  it  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  president  of  the  company, 
in  his  communication,  intended  to  induce  the  de- 
partment to  continue  the  mails  on  the  road  with- 
out a  written  contract,  as  had  been  the  case  since 
1843,  until  the  opening  of  winter  and  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  under  the  expectation  that  no  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  for  the  service  in  the 
winter,  or,  if  made,  that  bad  roads,  ice,  &c., 
would  render  the  service  irregular,  and  create 
more  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind,  and  the 
department,  or  Congress,  or  both,  might  be  in- 
duced the  more  readily  to  yield  to  the  exactions 
of  his  company  ?  The  compensation  offered  that 
company  is  at  the  same  rate  for  which  the  service 
is  performed  from  Richmond  to  Petersburg,  to 
Weldon,  and  to  Wilmington;  from  Charleston  to 
Augusta  and  to  Atalanta,  taking  the  same  great 
southern  mail,  and  some  of  the  roads  performing 
the  service  both  ways  in  the  night,  and  one  of 
them  with  more  speed  than  is  given  over  this 
route,  where  the  service  is  in  the  daytime  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  year. 

The  compensation, offered  for  steamboat  service 
from  this  to  Aquia  creek  is  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  is  paid  upon  any  steamboat  route  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  except  the  sea  route  between  Charles- 
ton and  Wilmington,  which  is  paid  at  the  same 
rate  offered  this  company.  From  Louisville  to 
Cincinnati,  about  140  miles,  the  service  is  rendered 
daily  in  steamboats  at  $3,800;  from  New  York  to 
Troy,  about  150  miles,  daily  in  steamboats  during 
the  season  of  navigation,  (about  nine  months,)  for 
the  sum  of  $13,750;  from  New  York  to  Stoning- 
ton,  about  125  miles,  the  mail  is  taken  daily  in 
steamboats  for  the  sum  of  $9,000;  and  so  on  other 
routes:  whilst,  on  this  route  of  54^  miles  long, 
they  demand  $12,752,  and  on  the  railroad  $19,500. 
Arrangements  have  been  since  completed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  great  southern  mail  from  Bal- 
timore down  the  bay;  and,  though  the  service 
may  not  be  so  good  as  that  over  the  railroad,  yet 
there  will  be  no  serious  inconvenience  experienced, 
except  in  Virginia,  near  this  route,  where  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  the  same  expedition  to  the 
mails  by  any  other  conveyance.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience  as  far  as  practicable,  1  then  offered 
the  company  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  for 
taking  the  local  mails  to  Richmond — which  is  the 
highest  price  authorized  by  the  act  of  1845  to  be 
paid  to  railroads  for  second-class  service.  For 
taking  the  local  mails,  no  higher  classification  of 
that  or  any  other  route  could  be  made.  This  offer 
was  likewise  refused,  and  the  local  mails  will  be 
sent  hereafter  by  stages  from  this  to  Richmond; 
and  this  service,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
great  mail  down  the  bay,  will  continue  until  the 
1st  of  July,  1851,  unless  Congress  shall  otherwise 
order. 

This,  and  similar  efforts  on  the  pai-t  of  a  few 


contractors  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  to 
obtain,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  higher 
prices  than  the  maximum  rates  settled  in  the  de- 
partment, have  produced  much  inconvenience  to 
the  public,  and,  if  practicable,  should  be  avoided 
in  future.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
Such  a  modification  of  the  law  as  will  give  a  more 
precise  and  certain  basis  for  the  adjustment  of 
their  compensation. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  companies  owning  rail- 
roads and  steamboats  have  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  department,  and  perform  the  public  service 
with  great  energy  and  regularity,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  department. 

The  service  to  Oregon,  from  Charleston  and 
Panama,  as  directed  by  the  6th  section  oftheactof 
the  3d  March,  1847,  has  not  been  put  in  operation. 
The  usual  advertisements  for  the  service  were 
made,  and  no  bid  was  received  for  the  whole  ser- 
vice, within  the  limitations  of  the  law,  that  could 
be  accepted.  A  bid  for  a  portion  of  the  service 
from  Charleston  to  Havana  was  made  Mr.  M.  C. 
Mordecai,  of  Charleston,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  department  upon  condition  that  it  should  be 
ajiproved  by  Congress,  and  an  appropriation  made 
for  the  payment.  This  was  done  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Congress  might  still  desire  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  important  line  to  Oregon,  even  if 
more  money  had  to  be  paid  than  the  sum  limited 
in  the  law.  The  whole  service  will  probably  cost 
more  than  double  the  amount  appropriated.  The 
contractor  is  of  undoubted  ability,  and  will  put 
the  line  in  operation,  should  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Congress  to  sanction  the  contract.  An  estimate 
for  the  necessary  sum  for  his  payment  will  be 
submitted. 

Much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  in  some 
parts  of  Florida  for  this  line  to  touch  at  St.  Au- 
gustine and  other  points  on  the  peninsula;  but  as 
no  bids  were  received  for  such  service,  although 
invited,  it  could  not  be  done. 
I  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida, I  have  invited  proposals,  under  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  actof  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  "to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,"  for  a  line  of  steam- 
ers touching  at  the  principal  ports  on  both  sides  of 
the  peninsula,  in  a  smaller  class  of  steamers  than 
those  contemplated  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
the  3d  March,  1847.  As  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  revenues  will  be  received  from  the  offices  to 
justify  such  an  expenditure,  I  thought  proper  to 
invite  the  proposals  at  a  time  when  Congress 
would  be  in  session,  that  it  might  be  decided  by 
that  body  whether  other  considerations  than  those 
connected  with  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
induce  it  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  tor 
the  service.  Such  a  class  of  steamers  as  could 
readily  enter  the  different  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens 
residing  on  the  coast,  who  are  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  mail  facilities,  and  would  increase  rapidly 
the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and 
might  be  made  of  still  more  importance  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  revenues. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  service,  may  be 
performed  without  much  additional  expense  to  the 
country,  by  the  employment  of  the  steamers  now 
under  the  control  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  belonging  to  the  Government,  when- 
ever they  can  be  diverted  from  their  present  service. 
During  the  past  year,  the  vessels  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  War  Department  have  transported  the 
mails  between  New  Orleans  and  Tampico,  and 
Vera  Cruz,  for  the  army;  and  no  reason  is  per- 
ceived why  a  similar  service  may  not  be  rendered, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  the  different  ports  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Gulf. 

The  conveyance  of  the  United  States  mail  to 
and  from  Europe  was  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1845.  Under  its 
requirements,  a  steamship  line  from  New  York  to 
Bremen,  in  Germany,  was  organized,  touching  at 
the  port  of  Cowes  or  Southampton,  in  England, 
with  the  privilege  of  calling  on  alternate  trips  at 
Havre,  in  France.  The  plan  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  my  annual  report  of  December,  1845; 
was  approved,  and  an  appropriation  made  for  it. 
That  service  has  partially  been  put  in  operation. 
The  first  ship,  the  Washington,  entered  upon  the 
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service  the  1st  of  June,  and  returned  in  July. 
She  has  performed  a  second  trip,  commencing  in 
September,  and  is  now  abroad  on  her  third  voyage. 
Her  construction  was  barely  comjjleted,  before 
she  proceeded  with  the  mails  to  Europe.  The 
performance  of  this  vessel  on  her  first  voyage  was 
necessarily  of  an  experimental  character.  Defects 
in  some  of  the  details  of  her  construction  and  ma- 
chinery manifested  themselves;  owing  to  which, 
her  speed  did  not  equal  juiblic  expectation;  but 
subsequentalterations  produced  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and  her  last  voyage,  as_compared  with  those 
of  the  English  and  French  steamers,  furnishes 
gratifying  evidence  in  her  favor,  both  for  speed 
and  safety.  She  was  constructed  under  the  faith- 
ful and  active  supervision  of  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Brownell,  of  the  United  States  navy,  whose  atten- 
tion is  continued  to  the  building  of  the  other  ships 
of  this  line,  now  in  a  course  of  construction. 

On  commencing  this  service,  it  became  apparent 
that  more  knowledge  than  was  possessed  in  the 
department  concerning  the  mail  service  in  other 
countries,  with  which  this  line  was  to  be  comiect- 
ed,  should  be  obtained;  and  that  it  should  be  as- 
certained whether  special  arrangements  with  those 
countries  would  become  necessary;  and  if  so,  to 
have  them  made  without  delay.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  sent  out,  as  the  special  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  S. 
R.  Hobbie,  Esq.,  who  went  in  the  Washington, 
and  remained  in  Europe  during  the  interval  be- 
tween her  two  voyages. 

On  his  arrival  at  Southampton  on  the  15th  of 
June,  Mr.  Hobbie  met  a  hostile  movement  of  the 
English  Government  against  the  line  of  American 
mail  steamers,  in  a  post-office  order  issued  the  9th 
of  June,  by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasu- 
ry. This  order  subjected  all  letters  and  newspa- 
pers conveyed  by  the  Washington  to  England  to 
the  same  charge  of  postage  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
veyed in  the  British  steamers,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  mails  made  up  in  this  country  for 
France,  and  left  at  Southampton  to  be  forwarded 
to  Havre,  were  subjected  to  the  same  charge,  and 
all  were  required  to  be  sent  to  the  London  post 
office.  It  being  his  duty  to  proceed  directly  to 
Germany,  Mr.  Hobbie  made  a  full  communica- 
tion to  our  Minister  at  London,  and  placed  the 
matter  under  his  immediate  charge.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, he  repaired  from  Bremen  to  London, 
and  united  with  Mr.  Bancroft  in  efforts  to  effect 
a  withdrawal  of  the  order  of  the  9th  of  June,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  reciprocal  postal  arrangement 
between  the  two  countries.  The  British  Govern- 
ment persisting  in  their  order,  he  returned  to  the 
continent  and  resumed  the  prosecution  of  his  mail 
arrangements  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  notice  having  been  given  to 
this  department  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
British  post  office,  the  undersigned  immediately 
gave  notice  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  abrogation  of  all  agreements  exist- 
ing between  the  two  offices,  which,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  three  months,  annulled  the  agreement 
entered  into  in  1844  for  the  transmission  of  the  Brit- 
ish closed  mails  through  the  United  States  to  Can- 
ada; as  well  as  the  arrangements  heretofore  made 
for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  postages  of 
the  United  States  in  Canada.  This  was  followed 
by  an  offer  of  terms  for  a  postal  arrangement  be- 
»tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  inform- 
ally submitted  to  our  Minister  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Hobbie  having  again 
joined  Mr.  Bancroft  in  London,  the  application  for 
a  recision'of  the  order  of  the  9ih  of  June,  during 
the  pendency  of  the  negotiations,  was  resumed, 
but  without  success.  On  the  22d  of  October,  a 
solemn  protest,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  was 
made  by  the  American  Minister  in  London,  ad- 
dressed to  Viscount  Palmerston,  against  the  un- 
just and  illiberal  act  of  the  British  Government;  a 
copy  of  which  accompanies  this  report,  marked  D. 
The  terms  for  a  postal  arrangement,  submitted  by 
the  Chancellor,  were  deemed  objectionable,  and  a 
counter-proposition  was  made  in  behalf  of  this  de- 
partment. Interviews  and  discussicJns  followed; 
at  length,  the  British  Postmaster  General  restated 
the  terms  of  his  proposition,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, but  still  retaining  some  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable features. 

In  France,  Major  Hobbie  found  a  willing  disposi- 
tion expressed  to  adjust  arrangements  with  the  Uni- 


ted States  for  optional  payment  of  postage,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  rates  uniform  between  the  two 
countries,  but  that  they  could  not  be  effected  at  the 
present  time.  The  order  of  the  British  Government 
imposes  double  postage  on  our  mails  to  France, 
which  have  to  be  landed  atCowes,orSouthampton, 
as  well  as  upon  those  to  England,  and  whilst  that 
order  is  in  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  place  them 
on  a  reciprocal  footing  with  those  conveyed  direct 
to  Havre  by  the  French  steamers.  This  exhibits, 
in  a  still  stronger  light,  the  injustice  of  the  British 
regulation  of  the  9th  of  June  last.  There  are  no 
regulations  of  the  French  post  office  subjecting  the 
mails  from  the  United  States  to  any  special  burdens 
or  delays. 

His  mission  to  Germany  was  successful.  He 
met,  at  Bremen  and  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  rep- 
resentatives of  several  of  the  post  establishments; 
and,  through  the  agency  of  the  post  office  at  Bre- 
men, corresponded  with  others;  all  of  which  result- 
ed in  certain  regulations  which  he  has  brought  with 
him,  and  submitted  for  my  approval.  These,  to- 
gether with  his  investigations  into  the  operations 
of  the  post-office  systems  abroad,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  what  improvements  may  be  introduced 
into  our  own,  will  constitute  hereafter  the  subject 
of  a  special  report. 

The  obnoxious  order  of  the  British  post  office  of 
the  9th  of  June  last,  discriminating  against  the 
American  steamers,  is  not  the  only  advantage  which 
the  British  Government  has  over  that  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  now  ^and. 
It  is  understood  that,  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
letters  sent  from  the  United  States,  in  transient  ves- 
sels to  Great  Britain,  have  a  postage  of  eightpence, 
or  about  16  cents,  to  pay  for  delivery — termed  the 
shij)  postage;  whilst  letters  sent  from  England  to 
■the  United  States  are  charged  only  six  cents  when 
delivered  at  the  office  in  which  they  are  deposited, 
and  but  two  cents  when  forwarded  in  the  United 
States  mails,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage  of 
the  United  States.  Letters  mailed  in  the  United 
States  for  France,  and  sent  through  England,  are 
charged,  in  addition  to  the  sea-postage,  tenpence, 
equal  to  twenty  cents,  for  transportation  from  South- 
ampton to  Havre;  whilst  upon  letters  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada,  passing  from  Boston  to  St.  Johns, 
a  much  greater  distance,  the  United  States  only 
charge  five  cents — one  quarter  of  the  amount  charg- 
ed on  American  letters  passing  through  England. 
In  England  the  inland  postage  is  much  lower  than  in 
the  United  States,  whilst  the  ship  and  transit  post- 
age on  foreign  letters  is  much  greater.  The  sea 
postage  between  the  two  countries  is  about  the 
same  (24  cents) — a  rate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
dersigned, much  too  high  for  the  interest  and  con- 
venience of  both  countries. 

In  England,  it  is  understood  that  the  foreign 
postages  are  by  law  under  the  control  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be  changed  as  circum- 
stances render  necessary.  A  similar  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Postmaster  General,  or  some  other 
authority  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  secure,  if 
practicable,  fair  and  just  mail  arrangements  between 
this  and  foreign  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  sea  post- 
age should  be  reduced,  and  the  ship  postage  (as  it 
is  called  in  both  countries)  be  made  the  same.  Let- 
ters delivered  in  the  offices  of  either  should  be 
treated  in  all  respects,  and  transported  in  their 
mails,  upon  the  same  terms  that  they  are  taken  for 
their  own  citizens  or  subjects.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both,  and 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States,  and 
can  only  be  secured  by  further  legislation  giving 
authority  to  regulate  the  foreign  postages  by  agree- 
ment between  ihein. 

Whilst  I  cannot  doubt  that  further  time  and  con- 
sideration will  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  this  unnecessary  interference  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
report  these  facts  to  you,  and  urge  that  the  early 
attention  of  Congress  be  invited  to  this  subject. 
Whilst  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  British 
Government,  by  their  order  of  June  last,  appropri- 
ates the  American  steamship  Washington  to  their 
own  use,  so  far  as  postage  is  to  be  derived  from  it, 
as  fully  as  if  it  were  her  own,  established  and 
maintained  at  her  own  expense;  and  this  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  British  mail 
steamers  ag^nst  those  of  the  United  States. 

This  interruption  in  the  intercourse  between  the 


countries  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
press line  in  Montreal  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
transmitting  letters  to  the  British  steamers  through 
the  United  States,  out  of  the  mails.  Proper  in- 
structions have  been  given  for  the  arrest  and  pro- 
secution of  all  persons  connected  with  or  using  this 
line  in  every  State  through  which  it  passes. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  3d 
March,  1845,  have  been  before  stated  to  be  insuf- 
ficient for  the  suppression  of  private  expresses,  and 
it  becomes  more  important  to  increase  them  against 
that  class  which  may  engage  in  the  transmission 
of  letters  from  foreign  countries  through  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  well  as  to  impose  other  and  more 
sever*  penalties  upon  vessels  bringing  letters  into 
the  United  States  and  delivering  them  to  others  than 
those  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  agent  of  the  department  conducted  the 
business  intrusted  to  him  with  zeal,  energy,  and 
ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department; 
and  it  is  regretted  that  the  laws  do  not  permit  any 
addition  to  be  made 'to  his  regular  compensation 
for  the  extraordinary  services  performed  by  him 
in  this  important  business  abroad,  and  from  which 
so  much  good  is  likely  to  ensue;  and  the  under- 
signed recommends  that  provision  be  made  by 
Congress  for  the  payment  of  an  adequate  compen- 
sation to  him  for  such  services. 

The  mail  routes  created  in  Oregon  by  the  1st 
section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  to 
establish  certain  post  routes,  were  advertised,  as 
the  law  requires,  but  no  bids  for  the  service  were 
given  that  could  with  propriety  be  accepted.  Of- 
fices were  established  at  Astoria  and  Oregon  city, 
and  postmasters  appointed.  A  special  agent  of 
the  department.  General  Cornelius  Gilliam,  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  services,  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  him,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies 
this  report,  marked  G.  There  have  been  no  returns 
received  from  the  postmasters  or  special  agent. 

In  pursuance  of  two  joint  resolutions  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1847— one  for  the  benefit  of  Wm.  B. 
Stokes,  surviving  partner  of  John  N.  C.  Stockton 
(fe-Co.;  the  other  f^or  the  relief  of  M.  A.  Price  and 
E.  A.  White — I  have  carefully  examined  and  de- 
cided the  cases.  Copies  of  the  opinions  given  in 
them  accompany  this  report,  marked  H  and  I. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  JOFINSON,  Postmaster  General. 

To  the  President. 


report  of  the  auditor  of  the  post  office 
department. 

Auditor's  Office,  P.  0.  D., 
J^'ovember  30,  1847. 

Sir:  In  addition  to  the  usual  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  department  for 
the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  you  desire  me  to 
report  to  you  the  course  and  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  office  for  the  two  fiscal  years  last  past 
and  ensuing  the  reduction  of  postages  by  law.  In 
complying  with  your  request,  as  1  now  proceed  to 
do,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  its  primary 
branch,  the  quarterly  returns  of  all  the  postmas- 
ters have  been  duly  and  promptly  adjusted  for 
each  quarter  successively,  the  errors  found  in  them 
corrected,  notice  of  such  errors  given  to  the  post- 
masters, and,  whenever  they  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  such  corrections,  their  objections  have  been 
fully  considered  and  properly  answered;  and  in 
the  second  branch,  these  returns  have  been  duly 
registered,  so  as  to  show  the  balances  to  be  posted 
into  the  ledgers  to  the  debit  of  the  individuals,  and 
the  revenue  received  and  the  expenditures  incurred 
by  them,  to  be  posted  to  the  proper  heads  of  both 
in  their  several  and  respective  accounts,  and  for 
the  issue  of  the  quarterly  counter-warrant  to  bring 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  into  the  treasury, 
as  the  legal  recognition  of  the  said  amount  paid 
out. 

In  the  pay  branch,  which  includes  as  well  the 
payment  of  contractors  as  the  collection  of  the 
balances  in  over  eleven  thousand  post  offices,  the 
work  has  proceeded  with  equal  vigor,  to  avail  the 
department,  on  the  one  hand,  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  of  the  full  amount  of  revenue  in  those 
offices,  and,  on  the  other,  to  pay  the  contractors 
as  speedily  as  possible — not  only  as  a  return  justly 
due  to  their  meritorious  exertions,  but  as  event- 
ually beneficial  to   the  department  itself.     Settle- 
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30th  Cong 1st  Sess. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


Senate  &  Ho.  of  Reps. 


Tients  and  reports  of  the  balances  due,  after  de- 
luding such  collections,  have,  in  every  quarter, 
ivithin  the  two  years,  been  made  for  the  great 
3ody  of  the  contractors,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Tionth  reserved  in  the  contracts  for  payment,  and 
;he  drafts  or  warrants  issued  in  payment  trans- 
mitted to  them;  and  whenever,  at  this  period,  a 
settlement  has  been  found  impracticable,  for  the 
irant  of  the  proper  returns,  notice  has  Ijeen  given 
0  the  contractor,  without  waiting  for  him  to  write, 
m  order  that  he  might  remove  the  difficulty,  of 
whatever  nature  it  might  be.  The  correspondence 
in  other  respects,  in  this  and  other  branches  of 
business,  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the  office,  at 
3nce  prompt,  full,  and  to  the  points  involved. 

In  the  bookkeepers'  division,  the  numerous  eti- 
Iries  glowing  out  of  these  heavy  branches  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  numerous  and  diversified  entries 
growing  out  of  the  collecting  and  miscellaneous 
branches,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  carried  into 
the  ledgers  in  due  time,  so  as  to  aftord  the  earliest 
practicable  results  of  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  quarter  fo  quarter,  in  respect,  as  well 
to  its  various  descriptions  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, as  to  the  balances  due  from  or  to  individuals, 
whether  contractors,  postmasters,, or  others. 

The  amount  of  work  done  may  partly  be  in- 
ferred from  some  of  its  leading  items,  exhibited 
in  the  following  table: 
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In  the  quarter  ending: 


Postmasters'    quarterly-  returns 
adjusted. 


Notices  of  Errors  sent  them. 


Orders  furnished  contractors  to 
collect  from  postmasters  on 
their  routes. 


Evidences  of  mail  service  re- 
quired and  obtained  from  post- 
masters at  the  ends  of  routes. 


Settlement  of  contractors'  and 
otiier  accounts. 
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Drafts  and   warrants   issued   in 
payment. 


Drafts  issued  at  the  instance  of 
this  office,  for  collection  of 
debts. 


Number  of  letters  sent  from  tlfis 
office. 


Number  of  letters  received  for 
the  only  quarter  ascertained. 


Great  activity  has  been  given  to  the  collecting 
branch,  as  the  practical  sanction  to  enforce  the 
faithful  rendition  of  the  accruing  revenues,  in  what- 
ever form  the  postmasters  may  have  been  required 
to  pay  them  over,  or  the  balances  remaining  in  their 
hands,  when  they  have  gone  out  of  office.  When- 
ever it  has  appeared  that  any  postmaster  has  failed 
to  pay  over  to  the  contractor  authorized  to  collect, 
to  deposite  according  to  his  instructions,  or  to  pay 
a  draft  drawn  on  him,  his  account  has  been  imme- 
diately stated  from  the  books,  the  balance  due  as- 
certained, and  a  draft  issued  for  the  amount.  There 
have  been  few  instances  in  which  the  remonstran- 
ces addressed  to  him  and  to  his  securities,  on  these 
occasions,  have  failed  of  the  desired  effect.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  postmaster  has  gone  out  of  office, 
no  time  has  been  left  for  ihesense  of  responsibility 
to  abate,  or  for  temptation  to  misapply  the  public 
money,  to  intervene.  Without  waiting  until  the 
entries  which  may  appertain  to  his  account  can 
find  their  appropriate  place  in  the  ledgers,  an  esti- 


mate is  at  once  made  of  the  amount  due,  and  ener- 
getic steps  adopted  to  collect  it.  The  great  success 
which  has  attended  this  method  of  collection,  and 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  department,  in 
the  immediate  command  of  the  sums  involved,  far 
outweigh  the  additional  labor  it  has  occasioned. 
Between  the  1st  July,  1845,  and  the  30th  June, 
1847,  seven  thousand  and  forty-four  postmasters 
went  out  of  office  by  death,  resignation,  and  re- 
moval, having  running  accounts  of  debit  and  credit 
to  be  stated,  adjusted,  and  closed;  of  this  number, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  have 
been  closed.  The  amount  due  upon  the  debit  ac- 
counts was  ^153,21.5  05,  of  which  there  has  been 
collected  $131,266  71,  leaving  pi,948  34,  in  the 
course  of  collection;  no  part  of  which,  itis  believed, 
will  be  lost. 

The  number  of  accounts  open  on  the  books, 
for  balances  which  accrued  for  and  against  the 
department,  prior  to  1st  July,  1845,  some  of  many 
years  standing,  was  eleven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine;  of  which  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-one  cases  have  been 
closed,  realizing  by  collections  on  the  former,  the 
sum  of  $89,471  34. 

The  portion  of  these  collections  effected  by  suit, 
was,  in  the  year  ended  30ih  June,  1846,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases,  $25,535  38,  whilst  the  amount  for  which 
suit  was  directed,  was,  in  eighty -two  cases,  $16,- 
564  80.  The  portion  collected  in  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1847,  was,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
cases,  $20,361  75,  whilst  the  amount  for  which 
suit  was  directed  in  the  same  year,  was,  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  cases,  $11,487  48,  thus 
diminishing  the  })ending:  cases  in  number  twenty- 
seven,  and  in  amount  $17,844  85. 

I  begyou,  sir,  to  compare  the  sum  of  $21,984  35, 
not  already,  but  which  it  is  believed  will  be,  col- 
lected out  of  the  transactions  of  the  two  last  fiscal 
years,  with  the  residue  of  the  revenue  of  those 
years,  about  $7,300,000  actually  expended,  or  sub- 
ject to  immediate  draft,  being  less  than  one  third 
of  one  per  cent.;  and  I  think  you  must  become  sat- 
isfied, that  between  apparent  revenue  and  available 
revenue,  the  practical  distinction  has  disappeared, 
and  that  you  may  substantially  count  upon  the 
full  amount  of  revenue  as  fast  as  it  accrues  for  the 
service  of  the  department.  Considering  that  this 
large  amount  of  revenue  has  been  derived  in 
minute  sums  from  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet, 
and  from  almost  every  individual  in  the  nation,  and 
that  it  has  passed  into  the  treasury  of  the  depart- 
ment through  the  hands  of  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand postmasters,  it  exhibits  a  degree  of  fidelity  and 
punctuality  on  their  part  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
The  accuracy  of  the  work  in  general,  its  facility 
and  despatch,  have  been  .promoted  by  establishing 
fixed  periods  for  the  progressive  advancement  of 
the  successive  branches,  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
throughout  the  year,  and  by  establishing  recipro- 
cal checks  and  revisions  amongst  the  clerks,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  place  of  that  regular  and  habitual 
reexamination  of  accounts  by  the  Comptroller's 
offices,  of  which  every  other  Auditor's  office  enjoys 
the  benefit.  The  order  of  the  President,  requiring 
the  regular  attendance  of  its  officers,  and  the  more 
equable  distribution  of  duties,  combined  j^rhaps 
with  other  causes,  have  maintained  the  current 
branches  in  healthful  vigor,  and  still  left  a  portion 
of  the  regular  force  of  the  office,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  the  business,  for  reexamining  and 
adjusting  the  old  accounts,  and  for  other  objects  not 
indispensable  to  the  current  business,  of,  perhaps, 
equal  importance.  Of  this  character  is  regarded  the 
analytical  arrangement,  nearly  completed,  of  the 
books  and  papers,  which  the  voluminous  character 
of  both  appeared  to  render  of  much  moment  to  the 
correct  management  of  the  office.  In  short,  sir,  1 
may  venture  to  say  that  whilst  no  pan  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  two  years  is  in  arrear,  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  closing  up  the  old,  and  improving 
the  general  condition  of  the  office. 

In  closing  this  report,  allow  me  to  commend  to 
your  favorable  regard  the  Chief,  the  Principal,  and 
other  clerks,  butfor  whose  varied  skill,  unflagging 
zeal  and  persevering  labor  the  office  could  not  have 
accomplished  or  reported  these  material  results. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  ser- 
•^'ant,  p.  G.  WASHINGTON,  Jluditor. 

Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster  General. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMLSSJOiVER  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL LAND  OFFICE. 

General  Land  Office, 
Mvember  30,  1847. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  communi- 
cate the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
land  system,  in  reference  to  the  survey,  sale,  and 
disposal  of  the  public  domain,  for  the  year  1846, 
and  the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  the  year 
1847. 

I .  Surveys  of  the  Public  Lands. 
In  Ohio  and  Indiana — the  former  having  an  area 
of  25,361,593  acres,  and  the  latter  of  23,411,431 
acres — the  whole  of  the  public  lands  have  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  plats  returned  to  this,  and  to  the 
respective  district  land  offices.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Illinois,  containing  35,235,209  acres,  ex- 
cept a  few  detached  tracts,  which  will  be  completed 
as  fast  as  circumstances  will  periTiit.  The  same  in 
regard  to  Mississippi,  having  an  area  of  30,153,054 
acres,  with  the  exception  of  some  retracing,  in- 
quired to  complete  the  location  of  private  claims, 
and  the  field  notes  of  the  adjacent  public  lands;  and 
also  of  Alabama,  the  entire  surface  of  which  is 
32,499,872  acres,  except  about  24,000  acres,  the 
survey  of  which  has  been  heretofore  prevented  by 
the  private  claims  that  remain  unlocated  within  its 
limits. 

In  Michigan,  having  an  area  of  38,426,294  acres, 
the  surveys  have  been  executed,  and  plats  return- 
ed, of  27,697,906  acres,  and  of  the  residue,  300,000 
acres  are  now  under  contract,  and  in  process  of  be- 
ing surveyed. 

Of  the  43,169,028  acres,  comprising  the  whole 
surface  of  Missouri,  39,838,171  acres  have  been 
surveyed,  and  650,000  acres  are  under  contract, 
and  the  surveys  progressing. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  area  of  which  is  47,175,292 
acres,  12,455,825  acres  have  been  surveyed,  and 
contracts  have  been  made,  and  are  nojv  in  process 
of  execution,  for  the  survey  of  1,500,000  acres.- 

In  Iowa,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  16,913,- 
972  acres,  12,803,35]  acres  have  been  surveyed, 
and  1,730,000  acres  are  under  contract,  and  the 
surveys  progressing. 

In  Louisiana  the  surveys  have  not  progressed  as 
rapidly  as  was  desirable,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  present  able  and  efficient  Sur- 
veyor General  in  that  State,  in  reducing  to  order 
the  mass  of  confusion  caused  by  the  fraudulent 
practices  and  inefficient  course  of  his  predecessor 
in  office.  This,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  has 
been  accomplished.  Of  the  28,297,602  acres  com- 
prising the  area  of  that  State,  19,906,897  acres 
have  been  surveyed,  and  325,000  acres  are  under 
contract,  and  the  work  progressing. 

Of  the  33,086,548  acres,  comprising  the  whole 
surface  of  Arkansas,  31,565,908  acres  have  been 
surveyed,  1,200,000  acres  are  under  contract  and 
in  process  of  survey;  leaving  only  about  320,000 
acres  yet  to  be  placed  under  contract. 

In  Florida  the  surveys  have  been  extending  as 
rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  countiy  and  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  location  of  private  claims 
would  permit.  Of  the  entire  surface,  embracing 
34,423,055  acres,  13,106,045  acres  have  been  sur- 
veyed, and  there  are  now  under  contract,  and  in 
process  of  survey,  1,650,000  acres. 

The  maps  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Florida,  of  the  continuation  of  the 
surveys  in  that  State,  have  been  added  to  the  stir- 
veys  of  former  years  as  delineated  on  the  map 
prepared  by  the  bureau  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, in  part  from  data  furnished  from  this  office, 
which  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Senate; 
and  if  the  plate  of  said  map  can  be  annually  used 
by  this  office,  to  continue  the  successive  surveys 
thereon  as  they  are  completed,  it  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  mucji  labor  and  expense. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Surveyor  General  of 
Florida  has  suggested  that  special  legislative  provi- 
sion be  made  for  the  surveys  of  the  "  Everglades," 
the  lands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
and  of  the  islands  and  keys  adjacent  thereto.  The 
public  lands  referred  to  cannot,  from  their  peculiar 
situation,  be  surveyed,  under  the  present  mode  of 
surveying,  by  townships  and  subdivisions;  and 
the  contracting,  therefore,  by  the  mile  is  especially 
inapplicable  to  them;  nor  will  the  ordinary  com- 
pensation be  at  all  adequate  for  the  making  of  such 
surveys. 
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it  IS  therefore  suggested,  that  special  authority 
be  given  by  law  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  the 
lands  referred  to,  in  such  eligible  mode  as  may  be 
deemed  most  advisable^  and  that  a  special  appro- 
priation be  made  for  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  surveys, 
as  above  presented,  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  the  oifice  of  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral in  some  of  the  States  has  already  ceased,  and 
will  terminate  in  several  others  within  a  very  short 
period.  Already  have  the  maps,  plats,  field  notes, 
&c.,  pertaining  to  the  surveys  in  Ohio,  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  authorities  of  that  State,  under  the 
acts  of  12th  June,  1840,  and  3d  March,  1845;  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  same  acts,  the  tike  evi- 
dences of  the  public  surveys  in  Indiana  will  have 
to  be  transferred  to  that  State  at  an  early  day. 
Under  the  first-named  act,  the  offices  of  the  Sur- 
veyors General  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama, will  also  have  to  be  closed  at  no  distant 
period:  and  as  the  operations  of  that  act,  so  far 
'  as  Ohio  is  concerned,  have  been  found  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge 
of  the  public  business  in  this  office,  a  modification 
of  it  is  deemed  important,  as  well  for  private  con- 
venience as  for  the  public  interest. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  surveying 
district  of  Arkansas  be  attached  to  that  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  to  which  it  fonnerly  belonged,  and 
that  those  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida, 
be  consolidated,  and  the  office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  removed  to  some  central  position,  as  con- 
venient as  possible  to  each  of  those  States,  and  of 
ready  access  to  all. 

When  the  books,  plats,  field  notes,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  the  surveys  in  any  State,  are  transferred  to 
the  authorities  of  such  State,  I  would  also  suggest 
the.t  the  officer  selected  to  take  charge  of  them  be 
authorized  to  furnish  authenticated  copies  or  ex- 
tracts therefrom,  under  seal;  and  that  until  the 
land  system  be  fully  closed,  in  such  State  or 
States,  authority  be  granted  to  this  office,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ordering  of  tftiy  surveys,  or  re-surveys, 
that  may  be  found  necessary  in  such  State,  and 
the  subsequent  examination  and  approval  of  the 
plats  thereof,  similar  to  that  now  conferred  upon 
the  Surveyor  General.  By  this  process,  an  annu- 
al saving  will  be  made  to  the  Government  of  at 
least  <i^l2,000,  after  allowing  $6,000  for  additional 
clerk-hire  for  the  new  office — an  amount  deemed 
entirely  sufficient  for  such  additional  or  extra  ser- 
vice. 

The  boundaries  between  several  of  the  States 
mentioned  in  former  reports  from  this  office,  still 
remain  vinsettled. 

In  April  last,  the  efficient  and  energetic  Survey- 
or General  at  Detroit,  under  instructions  from  this 
office,  contracted  with  one  of  his  most  experienced 
deputies,  for  the  survey  (authorized  by  the  act  of 
10th  of  August,  1846)  of  the  boundary  between 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  but  the  returns  thereof 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

The  question  of  boundary  heretofore  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
was,  as  you  are  aware,  referred  for  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  act  of  4th  of  August,  1846, 
and  will  in  due  time  be  determined  by  that  tri- 
bunal. 

The  boundaries  between  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  between  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  are 
still  undetermined.  It  is  understood  that  lines 
have  been  surveyed  between  these  States,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  proper  authorities,  differing  in 
some  unimportant  particulars  from  those  hereto- 
fore surveyed  by  the  United  Stales.  As  the  old 
lines  constituted  a  boundary  of  each  of  the  land 
districts  bordering  on  them,  it  is  important  that 
the  new  lines  agreed  upon  be  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, at  least  so  far  as  to  adopt  them  as  the  bound- 
aries of  the  adjacent  land  districts. 

The  boundary  lines  between  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  fully  determined  and  established;  in 
consequence  of  which,  difficulties  have  been,  and 
still  are,  experienced  in  closing  the  public  surveys 
correctly  along  poj-tions  of  these  unsettled  bounda- 
ries. 

By  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  it  was  agreed 
that  "  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,   which   divides    their    territory    from   the 


Spanish  colonies  of  East  and  West  Florida,  shall 
be  designated  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  at  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,  north  of  the  equator,  which 
from  thence  shall  be  drawn  due  east  to  the  middle 
of  the  river  Apalachicola,  or  Catahouchee;  thence 
along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  the 
Flint;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
river;  and  thence  down  the  middle  thereof  to  the 
Atlantic."  Mr.  Ellicott  was  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Minor  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  to  survey  and  establish  these  bound- 
ary lines.  These  gentlemen  commenced  their 
operations  on  the  iVJississippi,  at  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  run  a  part  of  the  line 
east,  with  a  transit  instrument,  and  so  far  it  was 
correctly  done;  but,  as  the  Indians  became  trouble- 
some, they  were  compelled  to  hasten  on,  and  the 
balance  of  the  line  was  surveyed  with  an  ordinary 
compass.  In  running  this  part  of  the  line,  it  was 
found  that  the  variation  was  considerably  north  of 
a  due  east  line,  and  the  corrections  were  made  by 
ofl-seiting  at  the  end  of  every  mile;  and  hence  it 
is  supposed  that  the  random  line  was  blazed,  and 
the  true  line  marked  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  at  the 
places  of  offset;  and  that  some  of  the  Alabama 
and  Florida  surveyors  closed  the  public  surveys 
on  the  true  and  others  on  the  random  line  thus  run, 
in  some  cases  causing  the  surveys  to  overlap, 
and  in  others  leaving  strips  of  land  unsurveyed, 
and,  consequently,  unsold  by  the  Government. 
These  strips  of  land  are  occupied,  to  some  extent, 
by  an  independent  class  of  settlers,  who  neither 
acknowledge  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Alabama  or 
Florida;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  "  neutral 
ground,"  which  is  applied  to  it  in  that  region  of 
country.  The  commissioners  erected  a  mound, 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
St.  Mary's,  (the  head  of  that  river  being  in  the 
Okefenokee  swamp,)  but  did  not  survey  the  line 
between  that  head  and  the  junction  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Flint  rivers.  That  line  has  been 
twice  surveyed  since,  but  on  neither  occasion  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either  Georgia  or  Florida — 
Georgia  claiming  a  point  about  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  that  fixed  by  the  commissioners  as  the 
head  waters  of  the  St.  Mary's,  and  Florida  claim- 
ing a  line  north  of  either  of  those  surveyed.* 

Legislative  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
survey  of  this  line,  and  for  extending  to  it  the  ad- 
jacent land  districts. 

Wolf  Island,  in  the  Mississippi  river,  as  hereto- 
fore stated  in  the  reports  from  this  office,  contain- 
ing 5,473  19-100  acres,  has  been  covered,  in  part, 
by  New  Madrid  locations;  and  part  has  been  sold 
as  Government  lands.  The  purchasers  have  been 
pressing  for  their  patents,  which  are  refused,  be- 
cause it  is  understood  that  the  Slate  of  Kentucky 
also  claimed  this  island,  and  had  surveyed  and  sold 
the  most  of  it.  The  right  of  Virginia,  under  which 
Kentucky  claims,  extended  to  the  main  channel  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  being  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  the  British  and  Spanish 
Crowns,  and,  of  course,  the  boundary  of  the  grant 
JDy  Virginia.  The  Surveyor  General  of  Missouri, 
in  a  report  prepared  with  much  care,  after  a  thor- 
ough examination,  shows  that  the  channel  east  of 
Wolf  Island  is  broader  than  that  west  of  it;  that 
it  discharges  more  water,  is  more  generally  used, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 
Such  being  the  fact,  this  island  is  evidently  the 
pioperty  of  the  Government,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Missouri;  and  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  provision  be  made  for  the  immediate 
settlement  of  this  difficulty,  in  order  that  the  law- 
ful proprietors  of  it  may  not  any  longer  be  harassed 
and  kept  in  suspense  by  this  vexed  question, 
which  should  be  settled  by  the  Government,  so 
thai  patents  may  be  issued  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  them,  without  any  further 'delay.  The  question 
of  Statejurisdiction  involved  in  this  case  prevents 
the  settJemeiit  of  it  by  this  office,  and  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  acted  on  by 
Congress. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  United  States,  rec- 
tangular system  of  surveys  of  the  public  domain. 


*  Since  this  report  was  prepared,  this  office  lias  been  in- 
formed that  the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Florida  has 
been  surveyed  and  satisfactorily  adjusted,  under  direction 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  those  States;  therefore,  so 
far  as  that  line  is  concerned,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  recognise  it,  and  authorize  the  surveys  on  i?ach 
side  to  be  clossd  on  it. 


are  surveys  of  numerous  bodies  of  land  of  anom- 
alous and  irregular  forms,  covered  by  titles  known 
as 

II.  Private  Land  Claiinn — which  our  Govern- 
ment, under  treaty  obligations,  or  from  other  con- 
siderations, have  confirmed.  They  had,  as  you 
are  aware,  their  origin  from  rights  acquired  under 
the  sovereignties  which  once  held  dominion  in  ter- 
ritories now  constituting  portions  of  the  American 
confederacy. 

These  claims  are,  mainly,  situated  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 
Those  of  minor  size  are  situated  in  the  first  four; 
others  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  mentioned  six 
States,  varying  in  dimensions  from  town  lots  of  a 
few  hundred  French  feet — settlement  rights  of  a  few 
hundred  arpens — to  grants  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  arpens,  and  even  reaching  to  upwards  of 
a  million.  They  consist,  principally,  of  inchoate 
or  nascent  rights,  resting  upon  ancient  habitation 
and  cultivation,  requetes,  permits,  orders  of  sur- 
vey, actual  surveys  from  the  former  Governments, 
and  others  of  higher  dignity — such  as  titles  in 
form,  and  perfect  or  complete  titles  derived  from 
the  French,  British,  and  Spanish  authorities. 

Classes,  of  a  limited  area,  of  these  claims,  have 
been  finally  adjudicated,  and  confirmed  by  Boards 
of  Commissioners,  acting  under  plenary  powers  to 
confirm.  Upon  other  classes,  commissioners  have 
made  reports,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress. Some  have  been  recognized  by  decrees  of 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  others  finally 
confirmed  by  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  issuing  of  grants  for  claims  in  which  the 
confirmatory  laws  of  Congress,  or  decrees  of  courts 
require  patents,  has,  necessarily,  to  depend  upon 
the  progress  in  the  location  and  survey  of  them, 
and  the  subsequent  rendition  to  the  General  Land 
Office  of  approved  particular  plats  of  survey,  and 
of  the  patent  or  confirmation  certificates  of  the 
local  officers.  On  the  return  here  of  the  incipient 
documents  which  the  confirmation  laws  require  to 
be  produced  as  the  basis  of  grants,  this  office  is 
prepared,  on  demand  of  claimants,  to  issue  patents 
in  all  cases  clear  of  difficulty. 

In  former  annual  reports  from  the  department, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  delay  and  difficulty 
which  have  occurred  in  locating  private  land  claims 
in  Florida,  "owing  to  the  vague  and  imperfectcalls, 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  claimants  to  indicate  their 
boundaries."  As  a  remedy  for  this,  I  concur  in 
the  recommendation  heretofore  submitted,  that 
"  provision  be  made  by  law  authorizing  the  loca- 
tion of  such  claims  according  to  the  lines  of  the 
public  surveys,  and  so  as  to  embrace  the  ancient 
improvements,  where  the  claimants,  after  notice, 
fail  to  identify  the  calls  of  their  grants." 

I  also  respectfully  suggest  that  the  law  be  made 
general,  so  as  to  embrace  any  analagous  cases 
which  may  exist  in  other  States. 

Legislative  provision  to  this  effect,  it  is  believed, 
woiild  go  far  to  enable  the  surveying  department 
to  close  up  the  survey  of  many  of  such  claims. 

The  number  of  claims  which  have  been  confirm- 
ed by  general  acts  of  confirmation,  applicable  to 
the  various  reports  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
printed  in  the  State  papers,  has  been  augmented  at 
different  times,  at  successive  sessions,  by  special 
acts  in  behalf  of  individuals,  founded  upon  peti- 
tions to  the  National  Legislature. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  unconfirmed  claims  rest- 
ing upon  ivntten  title,  ihe  act  of  Congress  approved 
the  17th  June,  1844,  was  passed, opening  the  courts 
for  their  final  adjudication.  This  act,  which  re- 
vives the  law  of  26th  May,  1824,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  Missouri,  also  continued  itin  force  for  five  years, 
and  no  longer,  and  extended  it  to  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  to  so  much  of  the. 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  as  is  included 
in  the  district  of  country  south  of  the  thirty-fiist 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Perdido  Rivers. 

Under  this  act  about  one  hundred  and  forty  suits 
have  been  instituted  against  the  United  States,  for 
the  confirmation  of  titles— involving, among  others, 
the  title  to  the  Bastrop  claim  in  Louisiana,  for  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  arpens — the  three  Winter 
claims  in  Arkansas,  together,  for  a  million  and  a 
half  of  arpens — the  De  Valliere  claim  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri,  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
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a  million  of  arpens.*  Also,  others  of  considerable 
extent,  such  as  the  Glamorgan,  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  for  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  four  arpens;  tlie  two  Dauterives, 
in  Louisiana,  one  of  them  estimated  to  contain 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres;  the 
Lanana  and  Las  Ormegas,  together,  for  near  three 
hundred  thousand  acres;  the  Maison  Rouge  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  arpens;  and  the 
claim  to  four  leagues  square,  in  Arkansas,  of  the 
Marquis  DeLauriston,  grandson  and  heir  to  John 
Law,  under  a  French  grant  in  1819  to  said  Law, 
formerly  Director  General  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies,  "&c. 

The  final  decision  of  these  claims  by  the  courts 
■will  relieve  the  General  Government,  and  the  States  i 
in  which  the  claims  are  situated,  from  much  em- 
barrassment. 

In  any  case  of  judicial  afiirmance  of  the  title,  the 
land  will  be  severed  by  survey  from  the  public  do- 
main, and  set  apart  as  private  property.  In  all 
cases  where  they  are  finally  rejected  by  the  judi- 
ciary, the  land  will  at  once  be  restored  to  the  mass  of 
public  lands, and  opened  up  to  sale  and  settlement. 

Connected  with  "  private  land  claims,"  because 
assimilating  more  with  that  class  of  titles  than  any 
other,  and,  therefore,  placed  under  that  general 
head  in  this  office,  are  individual 
in.  Indian  Reservalions,  under  Treaties  UHlh  various 
Indian  tinbes. 

The  greater  portion  of  those  have  been  allow- 
ed under  the  treaty  concluded  at  Dancing  Rabbit 
Creek,  in  1830,  with  the  Choctaws;  the  treaty  of 
1832,  with  the  Creeks;  and  the  treaties  of  1832 
and  1834,  with  the  Chickasaws. 

On  the  transmission  from  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment to  the  General  Land  Office  of  abstracts  of  ap- 
proved locations,  or  of  conveyances,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  this  office  to  carry  them  into  grant,  either 
to  the  Indian,  or  to  the  purchaser  under  him, 
when,  in  the  latter  case,  the  sale  has  been  approved 
by  the  President;  and  under  the  Creek  treaty  of 
1832,  the  General  Land  Office  is  further  required, 
by  a  special  act  of  Congress  of  July  5th,  1838, 
to  issue  patents  to  the  last  assignee,  "  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  intermediate  transfers,  or 
assignments,"  from  the  sale  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  the  last  bona  fide  claimant. 

The  aggregate  number  of  reserves  which  attach 
to  specific  tracts,  under  those  treaties,  is  upwards 
of  nine  thousand.  Of  these,  about  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  have  been  patented;  and  for  al- 
lotments to  the  Brothertown  Indians,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  3d  of  March,  1839, 
for  their  relief,  thi*ee  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
patents  have  emanated. 

Besides  reservations  under  old  treaties,  a  num- 
ber has  been  allowed  under  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  the  27th  of  October,  1832,  with  the 
Pottawatomies,  and  ander  treaties  concluded  in 
1834  and  1838,  with  the  Miamies,  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  which,  patents  have  been  granted.  Under 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  20Lh  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  with"  the  former  tribe,  there  are  several 
reservations  which  are  merely  usufructuary  rights, 
still  resting  under  the  Indian  title. 

The  attention  of  the  proper  department  is  di- 
rected to  these,  and  to  other  isolated  cases,  similar 
in  principle,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  con- 
sidered, with  a  view  to  seek  legislative  relief  from 
their  present  anoinalous  condition. 

By  the  treaty  of  1832,  with  the  Chickasaws, 
the  United  States  eigreed  to  sell  for  their  benefit 
the  lands  ceded  by  that  treaty. 

The  whole  area  of  the  cession  if Jlcres    6,718,.586 

Area  covered  by  reserves ^,401,660 

tieaving  public  lands 4,316,9-2<) 

Of  this  quantity  there  were  sold,  up  to  the  30th 
of  September  last,  including  8,193.98  acres,  dis- 
posed of  at  Choechuma  and  Columbus 3,R2!^,674 


Leaving  then  unsold 488,262 

Of  which  about  314,607  acres  lie  in  Mississippi, 
and  173,655  acres  in  Alabama,  and  consisting  of 
127,000  acres,  by  eslimale,  which  have  graduated  to 
25  cents  per  acre;  355,562  acres,  by  estimate,  which 
graduated  to  12|  cents  per  acre;  5,700  acres,  esti- 
mated as  still  lanofTered  at  Pontotoc,  being  the  area 
found  remaining  of  the  lands   unoffered  at   that 

*  [n  this  case,  however,  it  is  understood  that  the  petition 
has  been  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  the  petitioners 
representing  themselves  as  unable  to  procure  the  title  pa- 
pars,  said  to  bti  in  Havana. 


place,  after  deducting  the  sales  by  the  land  officers 
in  the  Choctaw  cession,  of  certain  tracts  along  the 
dividing  line  of  the  two  cessions;  which  sales, 
falling  in  part  in  the  Chickasaw  cession,  have  been 
legalized  by  special  enactment.  The  quantity 
now  unofTei-ed  embi-aces  the  local  Lanrf  0//(tf  re- 
serve of  four  quarters  of  sections.  The  treaty 
makes  special  provision  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the 
land  office  tract,  by  declaring  that  "  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
set  apart — for  offices,  &c. — then  the  same  shall  be 
sold  under  the  direction  of  the  President,"  &c. 

The  residue  of  the  unoffered  area,  it  is  pro- 
posed, with  your  approbation,  to  open  to  sale, 
under  authority  (which  I  tliink  may  properly  be 
extended  to  these  lands)  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  August  3,  1846,  (Acts 
1846,  chapter  78,  page  79,)  giving  the  Commis- 
sioner power,  after  ptiblic  notice  of  at  least  thirty 
days  by  the  local  land  officers,  to  bring  isolated  or 
disconnected  tracts  or  parcels  into  market,  with- 
out the  expense  and  formality  of  a  proclamation 
by  the  President. 

The  purchase-money  which  has  accrued  from 
the  aforesaid  sales,  up  to  the  30lh  of  Sejitember 
last,  including  ^10,320  31  derived  from  sales  at 
Choechuma  and  Columbus,  and  also  including 
sales  at  Pontotoc  of  Chickasaw  orphan  lands, 
amounts  to  ^3,307,742  75;  of  which,  for  the  pub- 
lic land,  there  was  received  the  sum  of  ^3,152,014; 
for  orphan  lands,  ^55,728  75. 

For  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  cession 
there  have  been  made  out  20,946  patents,  all  duly 
recorded  in  s\ibsiantial  Russia-bound  volumes; 
and  a  complete  index  has  been  prepared  for  Reser- 
vation Records. 

The  surveys  of  tl;e  cession  having  been  com- 
pleted and  closed,  the  offices  of  the  surveying  de- 
partment already  dispensed  with,  and  the  quantity 
of  land  remaining  unsold  being  now  compai-a- 
tively  inconsideraljle  and  at  reduced  rates,  I  re- 
command  that  authority  be  given  by  law  to  abolish 
the  present  offices  of  register  and  receiver  at  Pon- 
totoc; to  transfer  all  tlie  public  land  records  from 
that  place  to  the  nearest  officers — say  to  the  regis- 
ter and  receiver  in  the  adjacent  Choctaw  cession, 
whose  offices  are  at  Columbus,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty-five  or  seventy  miles;  and  that  the  latter 
officers  be  authorized  to  perform  all  the  duties  now 
required  of  the  Pontotoc  officers,  in  the  sale  of 
lands  within  the  Chickasaw  cession,  and  that  they 
be  allowed,  as  a  full  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, $250  per  aimum  each,  to  cease  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  direct,  in 
view  of  the  winding  up  of  the  sales,  and  the  con- 
sequent diminution  or  termination  of  the  service. 
In  this  way  the  present  expenses  will  be  reduced  in 
salary  fil,900  per  annum,  besides  dispensing  with 
the  Visual  allowance  for  deposits;  and  the  whole 
business  will  be  gradually  and  economically  closed. 

IV.  Proclamations  of  Land  Sales. 
Since   the  last  annual  report  from  this  office, 

thei-e  have  been  proclaimed  for  sale,  exclusive  of 

school  lands: 

In  Indiana  > 721,272  acres. 

Ill  Wisconsin 667,019      " 

In  Iowa 3,549,582      " 

In  Missouri 1,430.123      " 

In  Arkansas 2,516,1.50      " 

In  Louisiana 257,137      " 

In  Mississippi 12.891      " 

In  Florida 983,357      " 

Making  a  total  of 9,138,531      " 

Of  this  quautity,  3,372,346  acres  have  already 
been  ofl^ered  at  public  auction;  and  the  remaining 
5,766,185  acres  will  be  offered  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  May,  1848 — the  sales 
for  the  month  of  May  consisting  exclusively  of 
the  "Miami  Reservations,"  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, containing,  in  the  whole,  721,272  acres. 

Under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  3d  August, 
1846,  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  the  Genei-al 
Land  Office  to  order  certain  lands  into  marlcet, 
without  the  expense  and  delay  of  proclamations 
by  the  President,  circulars  were  addressed  to  the 
registers  of  the  diflferent  land  offices,  during  the 
past  summer,  requiring  them  to  transmit  to  this 
office  lists  of  such  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  in 
their  respective  districts  as  had  been  casually 
omitted  to  be  offered  at  the  public  sales;  as  also 
those  which,  after  having  been  offered,  were  after- 
wards suspended  from  sale,  and  the  cau.se  of  such 
suspension  subsequently  removed,  in  order  that 


those  scattered  remnants  of  the  public  domain 
might  be  sold,  and  the  entire  sales  in  each  land  dis- 
trict closed  up  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible. 

This  information  having  been  for  the  most  part 
received  v/ilhin  a  few  weeks  past,  oiders  have 
been  given  to  bring  these  lands  into  market  without 
further  delay,  which  will  be  immediately  done  by 
giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  times  and  places 
of  sale,  agreeal)ly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
ferred to;  so  that  a  fair  opportunity  to  pui'chase 
will  be  alike  :-,eciu'ed  to  all  who  may  be  interested, 
as  well  as  to  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  competition  at  the  sales. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  whole  of  these  de- 
tached ti-acts  may  be  brought  into  market,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1819,  authorizing 
the  sale  of  mililary  reservations  by  the  War  De- 
partment, is  recommended.     Except  where  those 
reservations  contain  valuable  Improvements,  they 
will  not  generally  yield  moi-e   than  tiie  minimum 
price;  and  hence  will   not  justify  the  expense  of 
sending  an  agent  to   make  special   sale  of  them. 
j  This  office  does  not  ap[)ear  to  be  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  those  lands,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1819,  above  mentioned,  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed  by  the  War  Department;  and 
1  hence  they  continue  reserved,  in  many  cases,  after 
]  the  necessity  or  utility  of  the  reservation  ceases. 

Under   these   circumstances,   it   is   respectfully 
I  suggested  that  this  office  be  authorized  to  sell  and 
j  dispose  of  lands  which  may  no  longer  be  needed 
for  public  purposes,  either  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
i  or  under  such   special  regulations  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  inteiTSts  of  the  Government. 
j      Such  a  modification  would  enable  this  office  to 
sell  such  portion  of  those  lands  as  have  not  been 
j  improved,  under  the  genera!  regulations  for  the 
i  sale  of  the  public  doinain;  and,  of  the  balance,  to 
[  require,  at  least,  that  the  value  of  the  impi'ove- 
ments  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
lands  where  these  improvements  enhance  the  value 
!  of  the  lands. 

V.  Reserve  Lands  in  Wisconsin. 
Numerous  applications  have  been  made  to  this 
office,  during-the  past  season,  in  behalf  of  settlers, 
to  bring  into  market,  at  the  usual  minimum,  under 
the  act  of  3d   Mai-ch,  1847,  the  land  within  five 
miles  of  each  side  of  the  route  of  the  Milwaukie 
and  Rock  River  canal,  heretofore  reserved  to  the 
United  States  by  the  act  of  18th  June,  1838,  grant- 
i  ing  a  quantity  of  land  to  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
I  sin,  to   open   that  canal;  and  by  which  the  mini- 
iinum  price  of  those  lands  was  fixed  at  $2  50  per 
j  acre.     Those  applications  have  been  refused,  be- 
I  cause  Congress,   in    assenting,   by  the  act  of  3d 
Mai'ch,  1847,  to   the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  Delegates  who  formed  the  Consti- 
tution and  State  Government,  made  it  a  fundamen- 
tal condition  of  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into 
the  Union,  that  the  Constitution  adopted  at  Madi- 
son, on  the  16th  December,  1846,  should  be  assent- 
ed to  by  the  qualified  electors,  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  times  prescribed  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
twentieth  article  of  sr.id  Constitution. 

That  Constitution  having  been  rejected  by  the 
said  electors,  Wisconsin  could  not  be  admitted, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  terms  and  conditions  speci- 
fied in  the  act  of  admission,  appi-oved  3d  March, 
1847,  embracing  that  which  authorized  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  these  lands,  and  throwing  them 
open  to  preemption,  became  inopei'ative. 

Justice  to  the  settlers,  however,  requires  that  the 
price  of  these  lands  should  be  reduced  to  the  ordi- 
nary minimum,  as  they  are  not  more  valuable  than 
those  adjoining;  the  project  of  opening  this  canal, 
it  is  understood,  having  been  abandoned. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  act  be  pass- 
ed to  bring  these  lands  into  market,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  minimum,  and_  to  the  operation  of  the 
preemption  laws. 

VI.  Sales  of  Public  Lands. 
During  the  year  1846,  2,263,730  acres  of  the 
pubhc  lands  were  sold,  amounting  to  $2,904,6.37; 
and  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  the 
Di-esent  year,  1,839,024  acres  have  been  sold,  pro- 
ducing $2,366,352;  the  details  of  which  are  shown 
by  the  accompanying  exhibits. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  much  less  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  either  from 
the  returns  of  1846,  or  for  the  first  three  quarter.^ 
of  the  vear  1847,  what  amount  of  revenue  may  be 
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expected  from  the  sales  of  the  pubHc  lands  for 
the  residue  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1848.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  receipt-s  of  money 
from  this  source  of  our  income,  will,  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes,  be  considerably  diminished,  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come,  unless  very  large  portions  of  fresh 
lands  should  be  frequently  brought  into  market,  by 
expediting  the  surveys  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

By  the  act  of  August  23,  1842,  entitled  '_'  An 
act  to  provide  for  the^satisfaction  of  claims  arising 
under  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  '  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,'  concluded  in 
September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty," "  Choctaw  floating  certificates"  are  now  re- 
ceivable in  payment  for  the  public  lands  in  four 
of  the  States,  to  \fit:  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Arkansas.  A  stalemertt  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  September  2, 
1847,  shows  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Baid  act,  ,3,815  certificates  have  been  issued,  and 
sent  for  delivery  to  the  claimants,  calling  for  C96,- 
640  acres;  of  which,  according  to  the  lafest  returns, 
1,.329  "  certificates,"  calling  for  238,320  acres,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  delivered. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  this  number  of  certifi- 
cates, further  claims  for  about  3,000  acres,  not 
finally  disposed  of,  and  six  claims  l)y  heads  of 
families,  calling  for  10,560  acres,  yet  to  be  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  of  August,  1846. 

Of  the  amount  thus  issued  and  delivered,  certifi- 
cates calling  for  185,968  acres  have,  according  to 
the  latest  returns  to  this  office,  been  absorbed  in 
the  purchase  or  location  of  lands  in  these  four 
States,  leaving  510,672  acres  yet  to  be  located. 

The  amountalready  received,  if  reduced  to  cash, 
at  p  25  per  acre,  would  be  equal  to  $232,460,  and 
the  residue  would  amount  to  ^638,340. 

Besides  these  "  Choctaw  certificates,"  which  en- 
ter largely  into  the  disposition  and  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  four  States  mentioned,  v/here  they 
are  alone  receivable  by  lav/,  "  bounty  land  war- 
rants," which  have  been  for  some  months  past, 
and  are  still  being  issued  to  the  soldiers  and  volun- 
teers of  the  Mexican  v/ar,  will  soon  make  their 
appearance  in  large  quantities  in  the  land  Stales; 
and  being  available  for  "location"  upon  the  pub- 
lic lands,  subject  to  sale  at  "  private  entry,"  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  may  be 
expected  to  take  the  place  of  money  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

And  as  a  large  number  of  these  warrants  have, 
and  will,  in  the  course  of  speculation,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  persons  desirous  only  of  re-converting 
them  into  money  a.t  enhanced  prices,  by  selling  to 
those  v/l'o  wish  to  purchase  for  settlem.ent,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  greatest  falling  off 
in  our  future  receipts  will  occur  at  the  land  offices 
to  which  we  have  heretofore  looked  for  the  largest 
amounts  of  money;  as  speculators  in  this  species 
of  investment  will  understand,  through  their  agents, 
that  it  is  in  these  districts  they  will  find  the  greatest 
demand  and  most  ready  market  for  their  warrants. 

The  first  E/Iexican  bounty  land  warrant  issued 
from' the  Pension  Office,  under  the  9th  .section  of 
the  act  of  February  11,  1847,  for  160  acres  of  land, 
is  dated  the  19th  March,  1847,  and  was  registered 
in  this  office  March  20,  1847. 

The  first  warrant  for  40  acres  bears  date  April 
7,  1847,  and  was  registered  April  8,  1847. 

Since  that  time,  and  up  to  the  30lh  November, 
1847,  warrants  have  been  issued  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  the  number  of  7,317, 

amounting  to 1,170,720  acres. 

For  40  acres,  1,128,  amounting  to  . .  45,120  acres. 

No.  of  warrants,  8,445.     Total  1,215,840  acres. 

Of  tills  number,  ninety-five  warrants,  embracing 
13,520  acres,  only  have  been  returned  as  located  for 
patents. 

But,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  proportion  these  "locations"  will  in  future 
bear  to  the  sales  which  may  be  made  for  ready 
money.  The  proportion  will  unquestionably  be 
very  large,  so  long  as  these  v/arrants  continue  to 
be  depreciated,  as  at  present,  below  their  nominal 
value;  the  current  price  of  a  warrant  for  160  acres 
of  land  being  only  about  $125  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment; whereas  it  would  require  $200  in  money 
to  enter  the  same  quantity  of  land  at  the  minimum 
price  of  %1  25  per  acre. 


A  large  portion  of  the  ready  money  will  most 
probably,  as  heretofore,  be  derived  from  sales  by 
"preemptions"  '^s  fresh  lands  are  brought  into 
market,  as  these  warrants  can  only  be  located  on 
lands  subject  to  "  private  entry,"  after  they  have 
been  offered  at  public  sale;  except  in  cases  wher.e 
the  volunteer  or  soldier  is  entitled  to  a  preemption 
in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  purchase  or  assign- 
ment from  another. 

Theamountoftreasurynotes received  in  payment 
for  the  public  lands  during  the  year  1846,  and  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1847,  is  f37,550. 
These  notes  are  received  and  treated  as  cash,  in 
making  up  and  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  office. 

The  quantity  of  land  "  located"  with  "  Choctaw 
certificates,"  during  the  year  1846,  and  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  quarters,  of  the  year  1847, 
is  197,759  52-100  acres— equal  to  P47,I99  19,  at 
%\  25  per  acre.  Up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1847, 
these  certificates  were  received  and  tieated  as  cash, 
and  entered  into  the  general  account  as  so  much 
money  received  in  payment  for  the  public  lands. 
Since  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  local  land  officers 
have  been  instructed  to  make  separate  statements 
of  these  "  locations"  in  their  returns,  so  that  they 
will,  hereafter,  be  placed  to  their  own  pro]->er  ac- 
count, and  not  incorporated  into  the  receipts  of 
money,  to  which  they  bear  no  affinity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  55,680  acres  of 
land  have,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been 
located  with  bounty  land  warrants,  under  tlie  act 
of  May  6,  1812,  for  services  rendered  in  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  for  which  three  hundred 
and  fortv-eight  patents  were  issued  from  March, 
1846,  to  November,  1847.  _ 

The  number  of  outstanding  "certificates  of  loca- 
tion," issued  upon  warrants  of  this  class,  under 
the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  returned  for  patents,  as  having  been  located, 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  embracing  21,120 
acres  of  land,  being  for  160  acres  each. 

The  whole  number  of"  certificates  of  location," 
issued  under  the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  for  ser- 
vices during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  up  to 
the  27th  July,  1847,  is  as  follows: 

Acres. 

389  certificates  on  warrants  of  160  acres  each 62,240 

10  certificates  on  warrants  of  320  acres  each 3,21:0 

To  which  add,  for  certificates  issued  since  July 
27, 1847,  to  wit: 
10  certificates  of  location  for  160  acres  each I,fiOO 

1  certificateof  location  for  330  acres 320 

410  certificates,  embracing  a  total  of 67..3S0 

By  a  report  from  this  office,  dated  December 
18,  1840,  made  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  passed  June 
30,  1840,  it  appear-s  that  there  were  then  on 
file  in  the  Geneial  Land  Office  1,244  land  war- 
rants of  the  late  war  class,  upon  which  no  patents 
had  issued.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  re- 
marks in  his  statement,  in  alluding  to  this  report, 
that,  since  that  period — to  wit,  between  the  27th 
July,  1842,  and  "the  27th  July,  1847— there  had 
been  issued  from  the  Pension  Office,  in  part  satis- 
faction of  these  v/arrants,  neio  certificates  of  right 
to  locate,  as  follov/s: 

Acres. 
258  new  certificates  upon  warrantsfor  ISO  acres  each  42,880 

5  new  certificates  upon  warrants  for  330  acres  each     l,fiOO 

2  new  certificates  for  160  acres  since  July  27,1847       320 

275  certificates,  embracing  a  total  of 44.800 

These  275  "new  certificates  of  location,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  410  certificates,  as  be- 
fore stated,  and  were  issued  under  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  tlie  remainder 
having  issued  under  the  first  section  of  that  act; 
thus  leaving,  of  the  1,244  v.-arrants  so  reported, 
969  still  unsatisfied,  upon  which  no  patents  have 
as  yet  been  granted. 

Of  the  late  war  warrants  above  mentioned,  43 
of  the  certificates  of  location,  issued  under  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  and  89  is-sued 
under  the  second  section  of  said  act,  are  still  out- 
standing, not  being  as  yet  returned  for  patents  as 
having  been  located. 

The  reason  why  new  certificates  of  location 
were  issued  upon  this  class  of  warrants  was  in 
consequence  of  the  location  of  the  original  war- 
rants being  restricted  to  the  military  reservations  of 
lands  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas;  where- 
as, by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  July  27, 1842,  such 


locations  were"  permitted  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, upon  any  of  the  public  lands  subject  to 
"  private  entry,"  in  quarter-sections  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  each. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  on  the  17th  November,  1847,  he  says, 
that  upon  examination,  there  were  found  remain- 
ing on  the  files  of  the  Pension  Office  certificates  of 
the  service,  &c.,  of  512  soldiers  of  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  derived  from  the  muster  and 
pay  rolls  on  file  in  the  Second  and  Third  Audi- 
tor's and  Adjutant  General's  Offices,  whose  claims 
for  bounty  lands  are  still  unsatisfied;  that  these 
certificates  of  service  were  filed  at  various  periods, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  many  years  ago,  and 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  neglected  or  over- 
looked by  the  persons  interested  in  them;  that 
from  a  rougli  estimate,  it  is  computed  that  there 
are  now  outstanding  claims  for  bounty  lands  of 
this  class,  amounting  to  not  less  than  from  three 
to  four  thousand;  but  that  it  was  questionable, 
estimating  from  previous  experience,  whether  one- 
half  of  that  number  would,  if  permitted  by  law, 
be  presented  and  subtantiated  by  proper  evidence 
in  the  next  twenty  years  to  corne. 

VII.  Slate  Selections. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of 
land  to  which  each  of  the  new  States  is  entitled, 
under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
September  4,  1841;  the  number  of  acres  selected 
and  located  by  each,  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  up  to  November  30,  1847; 
the  number  selected  and  located,  but  not  finally 
acted  upon,  for  the  want  of  township  plats,  and 
other  causes;  and  the  residue,  not  as  yet  selected, 
and  finally  located,  to  which  each  of  said  States 
is  entitled  respectively: 


Name  of 
State. 

No.  of  acres  to  which 
each  State  is  enti- 
tled. 

No.  of  acres  located 
and    approved    by 
tlie     Secretary  xt[ 
the  Treasury. 

o  a) 
"  B 

o  i  3 
Pi 

Arkansas.. 

.500,000 

500,000 

.500,000 

209,085.50 

.500,000 

100,000 

500.000 

500,000 

500,000 

4fi.3,]  84.69 
4t'9,917.62 
242,-;22..57 
208,!!80.05 
492,834.07 

31,052.74 

36,815.31 
82.38 
257,277.43 
105.45 
7,165.93 
100,0CS 
500,OCO 
500,000 
91,110.05 

Louisiana. 
Illinois  .. . 

31,027.99 

Florida  . . . 

101,905.75 

Misiissip.. 

408,889.95 

81,991.72 

Total... 

3,809,085.50 

2,316,.528.95l  946,578.20  1 ,492,556.551 

Showing  the  aggregate  amount  to  which  said 
States  were  entitled,  under  the  act  referred  to,  to 
be  3,609,085.50  acres;  the  quantity  already  select- 
ed, located,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  2,316,528.95  acres;  the  quantity  select- 
ed, but  the  locations  suspended  for  various  causes, 
246,578.20  acres;  and  the  quantity  still  remaining 
to  be  located  on  the  30th  November,  1847,  1,492,- 
556.55  acres,  exclusive  of  such  portions  of  the 
suspended  quantities  as  may  be  finally  approved. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  that  this  office  has  experienced 
much  difficulty  and  delay  of  late,  iri  making  a 
proper  and  legal  disposition  of  portions  of  the 
public  lands,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attempts 
made  by  some  of  the  State  agents,  appointed  to 
select  and  locate  the  lands  granted  to  such  States 
under  the  eightli  section  of  the  act  of  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  to' induce  persons  entitled  to  the 
right  of  preiimption,  and  whose  claims  are  pro- 
tected by  the  same  law  against  such  locations,  to 
relinquish  their  rights,  and  permit  the  lands  cover- 
ed by  their  improvements  to  be  selected  as  State 
lands;  with  an  agreement  that  they  are  still  to  re- 
main in  possession,  and  afterwards  to  purchase 
the  quantity  of  land  to  which  they  would  be  enti- 
tled, by  virtue  of  such  right  of  preemption,  from 
such  State,  instead  of  the  General  Government,  in 
violation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject. 
This  species  of  arrangement  has  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited, by  circulars  and  repeated  letters  from 
this  office,  and  such  locations  promptly  rejected, 
as  being  in  violation  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  pre- 
emption rights,  and  calculated  in  its  effects  to  di- 
vert from  the  national  treasury  large  sums  of 
money,  which  would  otherwise  continue  to  flow 
into  it  from  time  to  time,  from  that  numerous  class 
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of  purchasers,  ]irovided  this  interference  can  be 
prevented,  and  tlie  sales  are  permitted  to  progress 
as  heretofore,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
preemption  laws. 

VIII.   Suspended  Entries. 

By  the  passage  of  the  act  of  3d  of  August,  1846, 
great  relief  has  been  nflbrded  to  this  office,  as  well 
as  mucli  benefit  to  the  holders  of  equitable  titles 
to  public  land,  founded  upon  entries  made  at  the 
different  land  offices,  either  by  preemption  or  pri- 
vate sale; — relief  to  the  office,  in  the  abatement  of 
the  correspondence  ai-ising  from  the  suspended 
character  of  said  entries,  and  benefit  to  the  original 
purchasers,  or  their  vendees,  in  the  issuing  of  pat- 
ents for  the  land  embraced  in  such  entries,  which 
was  previously  impracticable,  from  the  absence  of 
a  strict  legal  compliance  with  prior  laws  in  the 
original  purchase. 

The  operations  of  this  ofHce,  under  said  act, 
have  not  yet  been  entirely  completed,  although  the 
large  majority  of  the  cases  which  will  be  embraced 
by  jt  have  already  been  adjudicated,  and  all  will  be 
finally  acted  on  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  law, 
on  the  3d  August  next,  after  which  the  report  there- 
on, required  by  law,  will  be  prepared  for  Congress. 

There  has  been  already  confirnied,  under  said  act, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Attorney  General, 
and  Commissioner,  th-e  following  number  ofentries 
in  the  different  States  and  Territories,  viz: 

In  Mlsxiuippi —  %3cres. 

243  preemption  entries,  embracing  about  29,600 
473  .private  entries Do 44,560 


In  Louisiana — 

525  prectiiption  entries do 80,080 

29  private  entries do 3,920 


"4,160 


84,000 

In  M'ssouri — 

492  preemption  entries, ........do 61,450 

In  »9r/£a7isos — 

184  preemption  entries do 55,120 

21  donlition  locations do 6,400 


In  Wisconsin— 

76  preemption  entries do 7,520 

118  private  entries do 10,440 

In  Illinois — 

127  preemption  entries do 

In  Alabama — 

119  preemption  entries. do 13,260 

1  private  entry ...do 120 


51, .520 


17,930 
16,720 


ia,380 
7,040 


In  Iowa — 

53  preemption  entries do 

In  Floriilu— 

67  preemption  entries do 6,080 

In  Iiidinnn — 

4  preemption  entries do 480 

In  Michigan — 

1  preemption  entry do 80 

Confirmed  2,537  entries,  containing  in  the  acgre- 

gato ."....    322,870 

Rejected  9  eu'ries,  in  Wisconsin,  embracing 800 


IX.  Certificates  of  Purchase  received,  and  ntimber  of 
Patents  issued  and  transmitted,  ^c. 

The  number  of  certificates  of  purchase  received 
from  the  several  district  land  offices,  in  the  year 
1846,  is  34,753;  received  during  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  quarters  of  1847,  27,021. 

The  number  of  certificates  carried  into  patent  in 

1846,  was  20,872;  the  number  of  certificates  carried 
into  patent  in  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  quarters  of  1847, 
51,532. 

The  number  of  patents  transmitted  to  individ- 
«als,  and  to  the  several  district  land  offices,  in  the 
year  1846,  was  18,949;  the  number  of  patents  trans- 
mitted to  individuals,  and  to  the  several  district 
land  offices,   for  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  quarters  of 

1847,  was  18,022. 

The  number  of  patents  written  and  recorded, 
and  now  ready  for  signature,  is  about  40,000. 

The  number  of  certificates  of  purchase,  yet  to 
be  patented,  for  sales  made  prior  to  the  ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  is  about  48,248. 

The  number  of  exemplifications  of  patents  fur- 
nished in  the  year  1846,  excluding  military  and 
special  patents,  is  about  250. 

The  number  of  exemplifications  of  patents  fur- 
nished during  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  quarters  of  1847, 
exclusive  of  military  and  special  patents,  is  about 
200. 

The  number  of  suspended  entries,  released  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  carried  into  patent,  since 
the  Isl  of  January,  1846,  is  about  6,800. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  bringing  this 
branch  of  the  operations  of  this  office  up  to  the 


latest  practicable  date,  so  that  purchasers  may  be 
placed  in  possession  of  their  titles- as  soon  as  pos- 
.sible  after  their  purchases  are  made,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  mak'e  such  disposition  of  their  lands  as 
they  may  think  proper,  unincumbered  by  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  fee-simple  remaining  in  the 
United  States. 

X.  Lead  Mineral  Lands. 

In  relation  to  the  mineral  lands  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  time  and  experience  had  conclusively 
shown,  that,  as  a  general  system,  "leasing"  was 
of  no  pecuniary  advantng:e  to  the  public  treasury; 
that  the  old  plan  led  to  difficulty  among  the  miners, 
and  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  country,  by 
keeping  out  of  market,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
large  bodies  of  land,  entirely  of  an  agricultural 
character,  under  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
they  abounded  with  varied  minei'al  wealth,  and 
would  eventually  be  of  great  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  discoveries  progressed,  and  tiieir 
mineral  treasures  were  developed. 

After  numerous  petitions  and  remonstrances  from 
the  people  of  the  regions  embracing  the  lands  thus 
reserved  from  sale,  the  delusion  was  dispelled,  and 
Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  July  11,  1846, 
authorizing  the  President  to  sell  all  such  reserved 
lands  sufifiosed  to  contain  "lead  ore,"  in  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  the  Territo- 
ries of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  at  a  minimum  of 
§2  50  per  acre  for  so  much  as  was  proved  to 
contain  lead  ore,  actually  discovered  and  being 
worked,  and  at  the  ordinary  minimum  of  $1  25 
per  acre  for  the  residue — excluding,  however,  from 
sale,  the  lands  which  were  held  under  outstanding 
leases,  until  such  obligations  had  expired  or.  be- 
come legally  extinguished. 

Further  leasing,  under  this  law,  has  been  aban- 
doned, ^ 

The  whol«  area  of  the  unsold  reserved  land, 
pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  has 
been  offered,  with  the  following  results: 

In  Illinois,  at  Dixon  and  Shawnee-     •^'^'^^-        •^n"- 
town — 
Area  offered  at  the  public  sales  in 

April,  1847 -        27^48- 

Area  then  sold   at  the  minimum  of 

$2  50  per  acre 2,943.E0 

In  Iowa,  at  Dubuque — 
Area  offered  at  the  public  sale  in 

March,  1847 -       285,126 

Area  sold  at  the  miniinuin  of  $2  50 

per  acre 697.80 

In  Wisconsin,  at  Mineral  Point — 
Area  offered  at  the  publie  sale  in 

May,  1847 -         96,495.25 

Of  which  there  were  classified  by 
the  register  arid  receiver  ars  "  con- 
taining lead  mines,"  an  area  of 
3,760  acres ;  but  ol  this,  there  have 
been  sold  at  the  minimum  of  ^'2  50 

per  acre,  only 1,580.14 

In  Arkansas,  at  Batesville  and  Fay- 
etteville — 
Area  proclaimed  for  public  sale  in 

March,  1847 -       119,769    ' 

No  sales  reported  at  $2  5U  per  acre. 

Total  aggregate  offered,  &c -        773,438.25 


Total  aggregate  sold  at  .$2  50  per  acre, 
as  mineral  land 


The  great  disparity  between  the  area  thus  of- 
fered and  proclaimed,  and  that  sold,  as  mineral 
land,  is  the  best  commentary  that  can  be  made 
upon  the  wisdom  of  opening  up  these  lands  to 
general  purchase  and  settlement. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  duty  as  Commis- 
sioner, ray  attention 'was  drawn  to  sales  in  the 
Mineral  Point  district,  in  Wisconsin,  reaching 
back  to  the  year  1834,  which  were  suspended  as 
embracing'  lead  mines,  or  diggings,  not  liable  to 
entry  at  the  time  of  sale,  but  then  expressly  inter- 
dicted by  law. 

This  had  been  a  subject  of  great  embarrassment 
to  the  department,  as  well  as  to  individuals;  and, 
in  the  annual  communication  in  December,  1843, 
it  was  referred  to  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  as  a 
matter  "of  long  standing,"  as  having  "occa- 
sioned great  annoyance  to  this  office,  and  doubt- 
less to  all  the  authorities  which"  had  "been 
brought  within  its  range,  '  and  as  having  then 
"  become  one  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  set  at 
defiance  the  ordinary  means  for  adjusting  it."  At 
the  same  time,  he  submitted  to  the  legislative  au- 
thority for  determination,  "whether  the  original 


law  shall  be  enforced,  through  the  administration 
of  a  board,  acting  judicially,  and  deciding  upon 
the  liability  in  each  case,  or  the  lands  given  up, 
and  the  patents  issued,  as  in  other  cases." 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Mineral  Point 
suspended  sales  had  been  found  of  such  a  charac- 
ter a.s  to  justify  a  favorable  report  upon  them,  pur- 
suant to  the  aPt  of  Congress,  which  was  approved 
3d  August,  1646,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  suspended  preiimption  land  claims  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories;"  and  according- 
ly this  number  was  finally  approved  by  the  board 
created  by  that  \ci\v. 

In  regard  to  the  residue,  being  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  I  became  satisfied,  from  representations 
by  memorials  and  otherwise,  that  whilst  these  en- 
tries were  suspended,  under  allegations  of  contain- 
ing mineral,  many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  agricul- 
tural lands,  highly  improved  by  the  purchasers; 
and  it  seemed,  therefore,  indispensable,  in  order 
to  obtain  information  in  such  a  form  as  would  au- 
thorize a  final  adjudication  under  .said  act,  that  a 
preliminary  investigationshould  be  instituted  with- 
in the  Mineral  Point  district. 

Accordingly,  I  caused  a  volume  to  be  prepared 
of  all  the  unadjusted  cases  of  this  class,  particu- 
larly descriptive  of  each,  with  an  index,  and  de- 
spatched it  to  General  Samuel  Leech,  receiver  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  accompanied  by  instructions  of 
the  12th  April,  1847,  pursuant  to  which  it  became 
his  duty  to  repair,  as  he  did,  to  Mineral  Point,  to 
institute  the  desired  investigation,  to  give  notice  of 
his  purpose,  and  that  he  would  "  receive,  at  any 
time  within  three  weeks  after"  his  "  first  public 
notice,  such  te3timony"as  might  "  be  presented  by 
the  claimants  in  support  of  their  entries,''  accord- 
ing to  regulations  prescribed  by  this  office. 

He  was  directed,  in  all  cases  where  the  testi- 
mony was  satisfactory  on  (he  points  indicated  in 
the  instructions,  and  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  confirmed  and  patented,  to  place  them   in  the 
i  first  class;  and  in  cases  where  the  testimony  was 
insufficient,  and  the  cases  illegal,  and  not  entitled 
to  any  equitable  consideration,  he  was  required  to 
place  them  in  the  second  class,  as  annulled,  and  to 
:  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 
I       In  a  subsequent  communication   to   him  of  the 
6th  May  last,  he  was  informed,  that  "  should  cases 
be  found  to  exist  where  fraud  was  perpetrated  in 
i  the  outset,  and  the  parties  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  so  as  to  gel  back  the  purchase  monej',  be- 
.  cause  the  land  is  now  valueless   to  them,  either 
j  from  having  since  been  despoiled,  or  because  they 
are  disappointed  in  the  purchase,  '  equity,'  as  re- 
cognized in  transactions  between  man  and  man," 
j  required,  "  under  such    circumstances,  that  tiiey 
!  should   be  held  to  the  bargain  of  their  own  seek- 
j  ing;"  and  he  would,  "  therefore,  in  any  case  where 
!  it  may  clearly  thus  appear,  state  the  fact,  and  place 
j  the  case  in  the  first  class,  not,  of  course,  because 
[  of  any  merit  in  the  original  purchase,  but  as  an 
act  of  justice  between  the  party  himself  and  the 
I  Government." 

I  The  examination  was  promptly  and  satisfac- 
j  torily  conducted,  and  the  volume  containing  an  ab- 
I  stractofthe  testimony,  in  the  place  assigned  in  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  exhibiting  also  the  classifi- 
cation of  each  case,  was,  with  the  voluminous 
proof,  returned  to  this  office,  under  date  of  the  22d 
August  last,  and  received  here  on  the  31st  of  that 
month. 

The  result  is,  that  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases  are  recommended  for  confirmation,  and 
eighteen  rejected. 

The  proceedings  will  be  carefully  reviewed  here, 
and  duly  submitted  for  the  final  adjudication  of 
the  board;  thereby  summarily  closing  up  the 
whole  n^atter,  and  relieving  the  department  of  a 
long-standing  difficulty. 

XI.  Bounty  Land  Districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Boun- 
ty Land  Scrip,  &,'c. 
In  relation  to  the  military  bounty  land  districts 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  bounty  land  scrip,  &c.,  it  is 
proper  to  state,  that,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
Virginia  had  two  separate  and  distinct  lines  of 
troops  in  the  service:  the  one  upon  continental 
establishment,  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of 
the  Continental  Congress;  and  the  other  upon  her 
own  State  establishment,  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  her  own  State  authority.  To  the  troops  in 
both  these  lines  she  promised  bounties  in  land  for 
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a  service  of  three  years,  or  during  tli^  war.  The 
Continental  Congress  promised  lands  to  such  only 
as  served  during  the  war;  consequently,  those 
who  served  in  the  Virginia  line,  on  continental  es- 
tablishment ditring  the  war,  were  entitled  to  bounty 
lands,  as  well  from  the  United  States  as  from  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Lands  were  also  promised  by 
the  Continental  Congress  to  certain  persons  called 
''Refugees,"  from  the  British  provinces  of  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  abandoned  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence  with  the  mother  country. 
To  satisfy  these  bounty  land  claims,  three  land 
districts  were  reserved  and  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  and  Virginia,  in  the  "  Northwestern 
Territory,"  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  to  wit: 

1st.  The  United  States  Military  District;  2d.  The 
Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  Refugee  District;  and 
3d.  The  Virginia  Military  District. 

The  United  States  Military  District  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Greenville  treaty  line,  on  the 
east  by  the  publiclands,  on  the  south  by  the  Refugee 
District,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Scioto  river,  and 
contains  2,500,000  acres.  This  district  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  in  1796,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  bounty  land  claims  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  surveyed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
General  Government,  into  townships  of  live  miles 
square,  and  each  township  subdivided  into  four 
sections  or  quarters;  each  section  or  quarter  town- 
ship containing  4,000  acres.  No  patent  could  be 
granted  for  a  less  quantity  than  a  quarter  township, 
until  the  passage  of  the  amendatory  act  of  1800, 
which  authorized  a  further  subdivision  of  these 
quarter  township.s  into  100  acre  lots.  This  amend- 
atory act  afforded  great  relief  to  the  private  sol- 
diers, whose  bounty  land  warrants  called  for  that 
number  of  acres  only.  They  could  then  make 
their  own  locations,  and  procure  patents  for  their 
lands  in  their  own  names.  Prior  to  that  time,  they 
were  under  the  necessity,  either  of  selling  their 
claims  to  speculators,  or  of  placing  their  warrants  in 
their  hands  for  location,  under  a  promise  that  the 
locators,  in  whose  names  the  patents  were  invari- 
ably issued,  would  afterwards  convey  to  them 
their  just  proportion  of  the  land. 

In  this  way  many  of  the  old  soldiers  were  de- 
frauded of  their  rights,  and  from  this  cause  most 
of  the  litigation  for  lands  in  this  district  has  arisen; 
as  there  are  no  conflicting  claims,  by  reason  of  in- 
terfering surveys,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
Virginia  district. 

The  whole  of  the  lands  in  this  district  have  been 
either  located  with  military  land  warrants,  or  sold 
by  the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  July  3, 
1832;  leaving  a  large  number  of  claims  of  this  class 
still  unsatisfied. 

Provision  was  then  made  by  the  act  of  May 
•  30,  1830,  to  satisfy  the  remainder  of  the  unloca- 
ted  warrants  for  lands  in  this  district,  by  an  issue 
of  certificates  of  scrip,  which  were  made  receivable 
in  payment  for  any  of  the  public  lands,  which 
were  subject  to  sale  at  "private  entry,"  at  the 
land  oflices  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  the 
laws  providing  for  the  issuing  of  such  land  war- 
rants were  revived  and  continued  in  force  for  two 
years  from  the  passage  of  said  act. 

The  time  for  issuing  warrants  for  these  unsatis- 
fied claims  was  again  extended,  by  the  act  of  July 
13,  1832,  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1835;  and  by  the 
act  of  January  27,  1835,  to  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1842. 

The  act  of  27th  of  January,  1835,  was  subse- 
quently revived  and  continued  in  force  by  the  act 
of  July  27,  1842,  for  the  term  of  Jive  years,  from 
and  after  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  act. 

This  is  the  last  act  which  has  been  passed  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  time  for  issuing  this  class  of 
warrants  expired,  by  its  provisions,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1847.  The  second  section  of  the  last  recited 
act  provided,  that  all  cases  which  were  not  finally 
disposed  of,  within  the  time  thus  limited,  should 
be  thereafter  forever  barred  from  the  benefit  of  all 
claim  to  bounty  land,  for  services  performed,  within 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  foregoing  recited  acts. 
It  appears,  from  a  statement  from  the  Pension 
Office,  dated  November  17,  1847,  that  the  whole 
number  of  bounty  land  warrants  issued  from  the 
27th  July,  1842,  to  27th  July,  1847,  either  to  or 
in   right  of  commissioned  or  non-commissioned 


officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  last  recited  act,  is  as  follows: 
59  warrants  to  commissioned  officers,  eiu- 

liraciii^'  the  quantity  of 37,200  acres. 

92  ditto,  to  the  ranlt  aad  Me  ol'  tlie  army...     9,2tUf     " 
4  ditto,  or  lOOacreseaehjissfied  since  27th 

July,  1847 400     " 

155  warraiitM,  embracing  a  total  of  2i3,800  acres. 

Of  the  revolutionary  warrants  above  mentioned — 

56  issued  to  olticers,  amounting  to 16,500  acres,  and 

75     <lo.      to  privates,  amounting  to 7,500         " 

(makini;  a  total  of  24.000  acres,)  have  been  satisfied  in 
scrip  since  July  27,  1842;  of  which  amount,  scrip  for  6.(.00 
acres  was  issued  since  January  1,  184G,  leaving  20  war- 
rants still  unsatisfied. 

The  Cornmissioner  of  Pensions  also  says,  in  the 
same  statement,  that  on  examination  of  the  list  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
which  was  prepared  and  printed  in  conformity  with 
a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  passed 
January  16th,  1828,  showing  the  names,  rank, 
grade,  lines,  and  corps  of  said  officers  and  soldiers, 
whose  claims  for  bounty  land,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  said  resolution  in  1828,  were  still  un- 
satisfied,— it  appears  that  there  are  bounty  land.-j 
still  due  to,  or  in  right  of,  127  commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  1,986  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, and  privates. 

The  calls  for  the  exemplifications  of  patents  and 
other  title  papers,  in  this  district,  are  still  very  fre- 
quent, but  not  as  much  so  as  in  the  Virginia  dis- 
trict, as  the  title  papers  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
less  complicated. 

The  Refugee  Military  District  comprises  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  last 
mentioned  district,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
public  lands,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Scioto  river.  It 
contains  100,000  acres,  and  was  surveyed  by  order 
of  Congress,  into  small  tracts,  forming  squares  and 
parallelograms,  to  suit  the  qjaimants,  so  that  no 
difficulty  has  arisen  on  account  of  conflicting  or 
interfering  lines  of  surveys.  Some  of  these  claims 
and  locations  have,  nevertheless,  been  strongly  lit- 
igated by  adverse  claimants,  on  the  ground  of 
frauds,  and  causes  other  than  conflicts  of  entries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  the  pre- 
sent seat  of  govern  merit  of  Ohio,  which  is  situated  on 
the  western  end  of  this  district,  was,  somefyears 
ago,  involved  in  difficulties  of  this  character. 

All  the  land  ha.s  been  fully  located  and  disposed 
of;  but  there  are  still  frequent  applications  for  ex- 
emplifications of  patents  and  other  title  papers,  to 
lands  in  this  district. 

Tlie  Virginia  Military  District  lies  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  is  bounded  o)i 
the  east  and  west  by  those  rivers;  on  the  south  by 
the  Ohio  river;  and  on  the  northwest  by  a  line 
run  by  Charles  Roberts,  in  1812,  from  the  source 
of  the  Miami  river  to  that  of  the  Scioto.  This 
district  was  reserved  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  in 
her  deed  of  cession,  in  1784,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  bounty  land  claims  of  her  officers 
and  .soldiers  on  the  continental  establishment,  and 
contains  an  area  of  upwards  of  4,000,000  of  acres. 
Besides  this  reservation,  Virginia  had  previous- 
ly, at  a  very  early  period,  to  wit,  in  1783,  appro- 
priated a  large  tract  of  country,  on -the  waters  of 
Cumberland,  Green,  and  Tennessee  rivers,  in  the 
then  district  of  Kentucky,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bounty  lands  promised  her  troops  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts; the  one  for  her  line  on  continental  establish- 
ment, and  the  other  for  her  State  line  troops. 

Many  locations  were  made  in  these  districts;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  North  Carolina  (now  Ten- 
nessee) State  line  bearing  in  upon^these  lands  far- 
ther than  was  anticipated,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  Kentucky,  aftershe  became  an  inde- 
pendent State,  to  admit  any  further  locations  in 
these  districts,  a  large  number  of  claims  of  both 
classes  remain  unlocated  and  unsatisfied. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  many  of  the  loca- 
tions which  had  been  made  were  afterwards  vaca- 
ted, by  interferences  with  prior  valid  entries  and 
Henderson's  grant,  and  were  subsequently  with- 
drawn from  Kentucky,  and  re-located  in  the  Ohio 
district.  The  good  lands  in  this  (Ohio)  district 
have  been  long  since  exhausted;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  appropriations  in  land  scrip  which 
have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  remnant  of  these  claims, 
a  large  number  appear  to  be  still  unprovided  for. 
The  first  act  passed  by  Congress,  on  the  30th 


May,  1830,  for  the  relief  of  the  oflicers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Virginia  State  line  and  Navy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, provided  for  a  relinquishment  of  their  claims 
to  bounties  in  lands,  and  for  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates of  scrip,  in  satisfaction  of  them,  for  certain 
nominal  sums  equal  to  the  minimum  price  of  the 
public  lands,  for  such  number  of  acres  as  the 
claimants  were  entitled  to.  These  certificates  of 
scrip  were  made  receivable  in  payment  for  any 
lands  subject  to  sale  at  "private  entry,"  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  the  time  of 
issuing  them  limited  to  tlief  1st  January,  1835;  and 
the  quantity  of  land  thus  to  be  located,  restricted 
to  260,000  acres. 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  act,  the  like 
provision  was  made  .ibr  the  unsatisfied  warrants 
of  the  Virginia  line  of  troops  on  Continental  estab- 
lishment, and  the  qijantity  of  land  limited  to  50,000 
acres;  which  was  in  addition  to  the  260,000  acres, 
authorized  to  be  located  for  the  benefit  of  her 
State  line  troops  and  Navy,  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act.  This  amount  of  .scrip  havingproved  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  classes  of 
warrants,  another  act  was  passed  on  the  13th  of 
.Tuly,  1832,  authorizing  an  additional  issue  of  scrip 
for  300,000  acres,  embracing  as  well  the  Virginia 
line  of  troops  on  continental  establishment,  as  her 
State  line  and  navy,  so  far  as  the  warrants  of  either 
remained  unsatisfied. 

This  last-mentioned  appropriation  being  alsc^ 
exhausted,  another  act  was  passed  on  the  2d 
March,  1833,  providing  for  the  issue  of  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  scrip  for  200,000  acres  of  land, 
for  the  same  uses,  with  the  additional  privilege, 
that  this  class  of  scrip  should  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment for  any  of  the  public  lands  subject  to  private 
entry,  without  restriction  as  to  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  which  they  might  be  situated. 

A  large  number  of  these  warrants  being  still  un- 
satisfied. Congress  again,  by  the  second  section  of 
the  act  of  3d  March,  1835,  making  "appropriations 
for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  1835,"  authorized  a  further 
issue  of  scrip  for  650,000  acres  of  land,  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  acts 
of  1830,  1832,  and  1833,  with  the  provision,  that 
such  certificates  of  scrip  should  be  receivable  in 
payment  for  any  of  the  public  lands  subject  to  sale 
at  "  private  entry." 

This  section  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  appli- 
cations to  Congre!5S  on  account  of  these  unsatis- 
fied claims,  provided  "that  no  scrip  should  be  is- 
i  sued  under  it,  until  the  1st  day  of  September,  1835, 
i  and  that,   in  the  mean  time,  these  land  warrants 
i  should  be  received  in  the  General  Land  Office  until 
!  that  day;  and  that,  if  the  amount  thus  filed  should 
I  exceed  in  qnantity^the  650,000  acres  of  land  appro- 
priated by  the  act,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  shoM  apportion  the  saidamountof  land 
among  the  warrants  which  might  then  be  on  file  in 
his  office,  in  full  satisfaction  thereof ." 

This  is  the  last  law  which  has  been  passed  in 
reference  to  this  class  of  claims.  The  claimants 
have,  nevertheless,  continued  to  file  their  warrants 
in  this  office,  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  theperiod limited  by  the  act, in  the 
hope  or  expectation,  that  some  further  provision 
would  yet  be  made  by  Congress  for  their  final  and 
CO iTiplete  satisfaction,  at  some  future  period ,  in  scrip. 
The  number  of  warrants  of  this  description,  is- 
sued by  authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
now  on  file  in  this  office,  is  230  These  consist  of 
Virginia  Continental,  State-line  and  Navy  warrants, 
embracing  in  the  whole  249,000  acres. 

Whether  further  legislation  on  this  subject  will 
comport  with  justice  to  this  class  of  claimants,  or 
not,  is  a  question  proper  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  quantity  of  land  in  the  Virginia  military 
district,  not  as  yet  located,  amounts,  as  near  as  can 
be  estimated,  to  about  200,000  acres;  the  number 
of  patents  issued  for  lands  in  said  district,  since 
the  month  of  March,  1846,  is  169,  embracing 
21,854  acres;  and  the  surveys  on  file  and  not  pat- 
ented, amount  to  140  in  number,  embracing  8,053 
acres.  These  lands  are  of  very  inferior  quality, 
being  the  refuse  portions  of  the  4,000,000  acres 
originally  reserved  and  appropriated  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  claims. 

The  investigation  of  these  Virginia  bounty-land 
claims,  after  the  locations  arid  surveys  are  made 
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and  returned  to  this  office  for  patents,  generally 
leads  to  much  labor  and  perplexity,  as  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary,  in  the  examination  of  one  of 
these  surveys  and  locations,  to  investigate  the  evi- 
dences of  title  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  in- 
termediate claimants.  The  modes  of  alienation 
are,  by  decrees  of  court,  assignments  of  a  guar- 
dian or  administrator,  decretal  ordei-s  of  court,  by 
an  executor,  by  an  agent,  by  devisees,  by  heirs, 
&c. — all  of  which  assignments  must  be  carefully 
examined,  from  the  fust  to  the  last  claimant,  and 
a  correct  abstract  of  title  made  out  from  the  whole 
of  such  assignments;  and  if  any  link  in  the  chain 
of  title  happens  to  be  wanting,  or  any  of  the  title- 
papers  found  to  be  defeciiv-e,  a  troublesome  corre- 
spondence and  much  unavoidable  delay  is  most 
generally  the  consequence. 

The  calls  for  exemplified  copies  of  patents  and 
other  title-papers  to  lands  in  tliis  district  are  fre- 
quent, and  on  the  increase,  in  consequence  of  the 
litigation  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  conflicting 
surveys.  Had  this  district  been  laid  oft'  originally 
into  townships,  sections,  &c.,  as  the  other  two 
military  districts  were,  much,  if  not  all,  of  this 
mischief  would  have  been  prevented.  But  as  it 
was,  each  holder  of  a  warrant  had  his  survey  made 
according  to  his  own  direction,  without  regard  to 
form,  so  as  to  embrace  the  best  lands,  and  fre- 
quently in  condict  with  older  surveys,  without 
being  at  the  time  aware  of  their  existence. 

The  difficulties  became  still  more  intricate  and 
perplexing,  on  account  of  tlie  peculiarity  of  the 
Virginia  bounty-land  system,  upon  which  these 
claims  are  founded — which  must  be  adhered  to, 
together  wi'th  the  peculiar  usages  and  practices 
established  under  them  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  whether  they  conflict  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  or  not;  for  "a  long  course 
of  adjudication  has  fixed  these  principles,  and 
they  are  considered  as  the  settled  rules  by  which 
these  titles  are  to  be  governed." 

XII.    Copper  Mineral  Lands. 

By  the  acts  of  1st  and  3d  of  March,  1847,  es- 
tablishing land  offices  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  management  and 
control  of  the  mineral  lands  were  transferred  from 
the  War  Department  and  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  control  qf  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  transfer  has  been  made;  and  such  of  the 
books,  maps,  and  papers,  as  have  been  received 
from  the  War  Department,  have  been  deposited 
in  this  office;  and,  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
theTreasury,  the  whole  subjectof  the  mineral  lands 
is  now  placed  under  the  superintendence, and  direc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  These  acts 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  theTreasury  to  cause 
a  geological  examination  and  survey  to  be  made, 
and  reported  to  this  office,  of  the  lands  embraced 
in  the  districts  created  thereby.  No  appropriation 
having  been  made  for  this  service,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  apply  to  it  the  balance  remaining  of 
the  sum  provided  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
8th  August,  1846,  "  for  expenses  of  the  mineral 
land  service,"  and  that  part  of  the  appropriation 
of  3d  March,  1847,  "  for  surveying  the  copper 
regions  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  with 
reference  to  mines  and  minerals,"  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  applied  to  the  geological  branch  of 
the  surveys  in  those  regions. 

Under  the  authority  given   by  those  laws,  Dr. 

C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  by  you  to  inake  a  geological  survey  of 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  in  Michigan;  and  Dr. 

D.  D.  Owen,  of  Harmony,  Indiana,  of  the  Chip- 
pewa district,  in  Wisconsin  and  northern  part  of 
Iowa.  Colonel  D.  R.  McNair,  of  Kentucky,  was 
appointed  agent,  and  General  E.  J.  Roberts,  of 
Michigan,  assistant,  to  receive,  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  books,  maps,  papers,  and  other 
property,  pertaining  to  the  mineral  business,  and  to 
collect  the  rents  required  to  be  paid  by  those  acts. 

In  accordance  witli  your  comprehensive  and  ju- 
dicious instructions,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Owen, 
at  the  expense  of  much  hardship  and  suffering,  and 
with  extraordinary  perseverance,  have  explored 
great  portions  of  the  regions  assigned  as  the  sphere 
of  their  respective  duties,  and  made  particular  ex- 
aminations of  certain  localities.  Their  preliminary 
reports,  which  accompany  this  communication,  are 
highly  interesting,  and  furnish  much  valuable  in- 
formation of  a  general  character,  not  only  of  tlie 


geology  of  the  country,  but  of  the  topography, 
soil,  timber,  &c.  Their  detailed  reports,  when  ! 
furnished,  will  be  commimicated,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  judging  from  those  above-mentioned,  fully 
enable  this  office  to  execute  satisfactorily  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

The  magnetic,  hygrometrical,  and  barometrical 
observations  made  by  these  gentlemen,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  instructions,  will  add  materially  to 
the  cause  of  science  in  those  particulars;  and  the 
series  of  observations  by  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
several  imjiortant  points  in  those  regions,  will  fur- 
nish information,  which  has  been  much  desired,  of 
the  geography  of  that  country.  The  great  wealth 
of  that  region  in  minerals,  soils,  timbers, &c.,  which 
will  be  developed  in  this  exploration,  will  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  the  settlement  and  purchase  of 
these  lands. 

Messrs.  McNair  and  Roberts  have  been  actively 
and  zealously  engaged,  under  your  instructions,  in 
collecting  the  Governtneiit  property  in  that  region, 
and  the  rents  which  were  owing  or  falling  due,  and 
in  arranging  and  reducing  to  order  and  system, 
with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  under 
which  they  were  appointed,  the  whole  of  the  min- 
eral business  in  the  field  of  their  operations.  Their 
reports,  which  are  also  herewith  submitted,  pre- 
sent a  satisfactory  account  of  their  operations,  and 
show  that  the  revenue  collected  exceeds,  consid- 
erably, the  whole  expense  of  the  agency. 

Books  have  been  opened  in  this  off.ce,  in  which 
all  the  operations  undcrcach  lease  and  permitare  en- 
tered up,anda  regularsystem  established,  by  which 
the  condition  of  each  can  at  once  be  ascertained. 

In  order  that  no  delay  should  arise  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transportation  in  the  winter  season,  and 
that  the  land  officers  for  the  Lake  Superior  district 
in  Michigan  may,  proceed  at  once  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  upon  their  appointment,  and  the 
establishment  of  tlie  land  office,  a  complete  set  of 
books,  thirty-five  in  number,  has  been  opened  for 
that  district,- in  which  the  areas  of  all  the  tracts 
surveyed  have  been  noted.  These  books,  with 
all  the  necessary  circulars,  forms,  blanks,  regis- 
ters, certificates,  receipts,  letter-books,  and  station- 
ery, have  been  forwarded  to  the  care  of  the  min- 
eral agent  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  and  the  Surveyor 
General  at  Detroit  has  been  instructed  to  send  to 
the  same  agent  the  township  plats  of  the  surveys 
in  that  district;  so  that,  before  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion, all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  business  of 
the  office  will  be  at  the  spot.  A  similar  set  of  tract 
books  for  that  district  has  also  been  opened  for  this 
office. 

Estimates  for  the  continuation  of  this  geological 
survey  and  the  mineral  agency  will  be  found  with 
the  estimates  from  this  office. 

As  the  linear  surveys  in  these  mineral  regions 
do  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulties  experienced  from  the  broken 
and  precipitous  nature  of  the  country,  without 
roads,  and  almost  without  settlements,  and  cov- 
ered in  many  places  with  a  dense  growth  of  cedar 
and  hemlock  bushes,  some  years  may  elapse  be- 
fore those  surveys  will  be  completed,  and  the  lands 
prepared  for  sale.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  the  Government  should  exercise  a 
watchful  care  and  supervision  over  those  mineral 
lands;  and  as  some  doubts  exist  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  the  acts  of  Congress  of  the  1st 
and  3d  of  March  last,  it  is  respectfully  suggested, 
to  remove  all  difficulty  on.  the  subject,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  business  on  a  permanent  basis,  that 
this  office  be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  system 
of  permits  and  leases  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, on  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  in  all  the 
details  therein  set  forth. 

XIII.  Preemption  Rights. 
In  regard  to  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  preemption,  in  favor  of  prior  setders 
upon  the  public  lands,  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  they  be  so  amended  and  modified  as  to  em- 
brace the  case  of  every  bona  fide  settler,  who  has 
gone,  or  may  hereafter  go,  upon  any  portion  of  the 
public  domain,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  home  for 
ids  family,  and  that  the  privilege  be  extended,  as 
well  to  the  unsurveyed  as  the  surveyed  lands,  in  all 
cases  where  such  settlements  may  be  made  after 
the  Indian  title  shall  have  been  extinguished 


A  policy  thus  liberal  towards  a  very  large  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
most  beneficial  results.  It  will  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  the  frontier  portions 
of  the  country,  raise  up  a  hardy  race  of  backwoods- 
men for  its  protection  against  the  encroachments 
of  our  Mexican  and  Indian  neighbors,  afford  them 
the  means  of  improving  their  condition  in  many 
respects,  and,  above  all,  to  educate  their  children, 
and  will  impress  those  jiatriotic  frontiersmen  with 
deeper  feelings  of  regard  for  their  Government, 
when  they  find  that  they  are  no  longer  in  danger 
of  losing  their  hard-earned  improvements,  by 
being  brought  into  competition  with  a  more 
wealthy  class  of  citizens  at  the  land  sales. 

It  is  also  a  policy  which  commends  itself  espe- 
cially to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  in  respect 
to  the  sovereignty  and  internal  regulations  of  the 
States  in  which  large  portions  of  the  public  lands 
have  been  settled  in  advance  of  the  public  surveys. 
For  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  an  interdiction 
of  settlement  upon  unsurveyed  lands  conflicts  di- 
rectly with  the  sovereignty  and  local  regulations 
of  the  State,  without  any  advantage  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government;  as  it  is  well  known,  from  our 
past  experience,  that  the  lands,  when  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction,  under  our  cash  system,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  produce  an  average  of  more  than  §1  25  per 
acre,  from  which  the  expenses  of  advertising, 
which  are  very  great,  and  of  conducting  the  pub- 
lic sales,  are  to  be  deducted. 

But  while  I  recommend  the  most  liberal  exten- 
sion of  these  laws  in  favor  of  the  actual  bona  fide 
settler,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  duty  as  a 
public  officer,  omit  to  direct  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  many  abuses  of  the  privilege  which 
was  granted  by  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
1841,  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  appear  to 
have  made  claims,  bv  declarations,  to  lands  sub- 
ject to  sale  at  "private  entry,"  under  cover  of 
that  section,  for  purposes  of  speculation  only,  and 
without  the  intention  ultimately  to  purchase  them 
from  the  Government. 

These  declarations  apply  exclusively  to  land 
which  has  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  which 
is  therefore  subject,  at  the  tiine  of  the  filing  of  said 
declarations,  to  entry  at  private  sale.  The  privi- 
lege given  by  the  law  to  6o»iri  fide  preemptors,  to 
prove  up  and  pay  for  their  claims  to  such  land,  at 
any  time  within  a  year  after  they  shall  have  settled 
on  the  land,  amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  credit  for  a 
year  for  all  such  settlements,  and  is  of  little  prac- 
tical injury  to  the  Government  in  such  bona  fide 
cases.  But  as  experience  has  taught  this  office 
that  declarations  are  filed  by  persons  who  never 
have  made  any  settlement  on  the  land,  with  a  view 
to  withhold  the  same  from  purchase  by  any  one 
else,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  speculate  upon  those  desiring  to  enter 
the  same,  by  relinqyishing  such  pretended  claim, 
for  a  compensation,  it  is  believed  to  be  proper  that 
each  of  such  declarations  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  that  he  has  actu- 
ally made  a  bona  fide  settlement  on  the  land  claim- 
ed, and  also  to  require,  that  within  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  such  settlement,  the  requi- 
site proof  of  such  claimant's  right  should  be  filed 
in  the  register's  office.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  all  fraudulent  declarations,  and  would 
not  deprive  the  bona  fide  pre'emptor  of  the  time  now 
cdlowed  him  to  make  payment  for  his  land. 

In  the  district  of  Milwaukie,  there  have  been 
6,441  declarations  filed  for  land  subject  to  private 
entry,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1847;  in  the 
■  Green  Bay  district,  5,526  similar  declarations,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  same  month;  and  in  the  Dixon 
land  office,  4,179  similar  declarations,  between  the 
1st  of  January,  1843,  and  the  last  of  September, 
1847.  In  the  first-named  district,  there  have  been 
but  forty  entries  made  under  the  law  of  1841;  in 
the  second,  but  two  hundred  and  nine;  and  in  the 
third,  but  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  between 
the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, 1847;  thus  showing  that  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  declarations  are  bona  fide,  or  that  they 
have  been  consummated  by  the  parties  making 
them.  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  • 
1843,  declares  it  illegal  for  the  same  individual  who 
has  filed  a  declaration  for  one  tract  of  land  subject 
to  private  entry,  to  file  a  second  declaration  for 
another  such  tract;  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
would  remedy  the  evil,  as,  prior  to  that  time,  A 
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and  B,  who  had  each  filed  a  declaration  for  a  dif- 
ferent tract,  would,  just  before  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  years,  file  new  declaration.s — B  for 
A's  tract,  and  A  for  B's — thus  keeping  each  of  said 
tracts  from  private  entry  for  anothei- twelve  months; 
but  some  tracts  are  still  covered  by  successive  dec- 
larations, and  may,  in  many  instances,  prevent 
the  sale  of  such  lands  for  several  consecutive  years. 
Instructions  were  given  by  my  predecessor,  allow- 
ing the  sale  of  such  land,  although  declared  for, 
subject  to  the  preemption  riglit,  if  any  exist,  of 
the  person  filing  the  declaration.  If  no  proof  is 
furnished  in  due  time,  the  sale  is  confirmed;  but  if 
the  preemption  is  satisfactorily  established  within 
the  year,  then  the  private  entry  yields  to  the  prior 
preemption  right.  This  remedy  is  a  good  one,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  does  no  injustice  to  any  one;  but 
it  is  not  efiectual,  as  many  a  tract  subject  to  private 
entry  v/ould  be  purchased  but  for  the  filing  of  such 
declarations,  where  the  party  desirous  of  making 
such  entry  has  not  the  time  to  visit  the  land  in  per- 
son, to  see  whether  such  declaration  is  filed  in 
fraud  of  the  law,  or  not. 

XIV.  Graduation  and  liediiclion  of  the  Price  of  the 
Pubtic  Lands. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  directed  to 
the  subject  of  graduating  and  reducing  the  price  of 
the  public  lands,  after  they  have  remained  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  lime  unsold  in  the  miuket. 

That  the  refuse  lands  which  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  market,  and  which  have  been  culled 
over  by  successive  purchasers,  from  year  to  year, 
are  less  valuable  than  those  for  which  the  mini- 
mum price  of  ^1  25  per  acre  was  paid  in  the  first 
instance,  is  a  common-sense  proposition  that  can- 
not be  doubted.  Nor  is  it  just  to  the  States  in 
which  these  lands  are  situated,  that  they  should 
be  held  at  prices  above  their  relative  value,  and 
the  sales  thereby  delayed  and  prevented,  their  set- 
tlement and  cultivation  retarded  for  indefinite  pe- 
riods, and  the  States,  in  the  mean  time,  deprived 
of  the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  accrue  from 
them.  Such  a  system  of  restrictive  policy  is  not 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  old  States,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  fastened  upon  the  new; 
as  it  is  much  more  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage,  by  all  proper  means,  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  public  domain, 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
country,  than  it  is  to  husband  these  lands  down 
to  the  last  quarter  section,  in  order  that  a  few  more 
dollars  and  cents  may  be  brought  into  the  public 
treasury,  than  it  will  cost  to  sell  them.  And  al- 
though it  may  be  said,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
many  portions  of  the  public  domain,  v^-hich,  upon 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  were  denom- 
inated "  refuse  lands,"  either  on  account  of  their 
inferior  quality,  or  being,  from  local  causes,  unfit 
for  cultivation  and  settlement,  do,  in  process  of 
time,  become,  to  some  extent,  saleable  for  useful 
purposes,  as  they  are  required  by  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  inhabitants;  still  it  is  not  just  to  the 
States,  that  the  sales  should  be  thus  protracted, 
tl;rough  a  course  of  several  generations,  to  await 
such  a  contingency,  while  heavy  burdens  are  in 
the  mean  time  necessarily  borne  by  the  citizens  of 
the  counties  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  in 
the  support  of  their  municipal  regulations,  the 
opening  of  roads  and  keeping  them  in  repair, 
with  all  the  other  expenses  incident  to  a  well-regu- 
lated society,  unaided  by  the  revenue  which  might 
otherwise  be  derived  from  such  lands.  By  keep- 
ing up  the  price,  and  thus  preventing  the  sale  of 
them,  the  General  Government  also  loses  the  mo- 
ney they  would  produce  at  graduated  rates,  and  is 
consequently  compelled,  so  long  as  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  incur  a  public  debt,  to  pay  interest  on 
that  amount.  This  interest,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  land  system,  would,  in  sixteen 
years,  absorb  the  whole  value  of  such  lands;  while, 
if  they  were  sold  at  an  average  of  one-half  of  the 
present  minimum,  the  interest  on  the  purchase 
money  thus  produced  would,  in  the  same  period, 
amount  to  the  difference  between  that  minimum 
and  the  reduced  price. 

XV.  Donations  suggested  in  certain  cases. 
It  is  also  suggested,  as  an  alternative  measure, 
that  those  refuse  or  unsaleable  lands  be  granted  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie,  at  stated  periods  of 
time,  after  they  have  remained  in  the  market  un- 
sold, or  when  they  shall  become  so  far  diminished 


i  in  quantity,  as  not  to  justify  the  delay  and  expense 
!  of  selling  them  by  the  General  Government.  Such 
t  a  measure  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  proper  at 
this  time,  in  regard  to  such  swamp  and  other 
I  lands,  as  are,  from  local  causes,  unfit  for  settle- 
\  ment  and  cultivation  in  their  present  condition,  in 
j  order  that  such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  re- 
I  claimed  for  useful  purposes  may  be  made  pro- 
j  ductive  and  available  to  such  States,  for  the  pur- 
i  poses  of  education,  internal  improvement,  and 
such  other  public  uses  as  those  States  may,  in 
i  their  wisdom,  deem  best  calculated  to  advance 
[  their  own  public  interests. 

XVI.  Oregon  Territory. 
I  The  propriety  of  extending  our  admirable  land 
I  system  over  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  attracted  con- 
i  sideralile  attention  during  the  last  Congress,  and 
I  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  presented  for  the  con- 
i  sideration  of  the  Senate,  by  the  able  chairman  of 
I  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  providing  for  the  survey  of  the  rich  and  fer- 
;  tile  lands  bordering  on  [he  Pacific,  in  Oregon,  and 
!  granting  munificent  bounties  to  the  present  settlers, 
{  and  to  those  who  may  remove  there  in  a  given 
j  time,  that  Territory  will  soon  be  settled  by  a  vir- 
tuous, hardy,  and  patriotic  people,  who,  carrying 
I  with  them  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, in  which  they  have  been  educated,  will,  with 
j  their  usual  enterprise,  develop  the  wealth  of  that 
i  interesting  region,  perpetuate  our  institutions,  and 
I  extend  our  commerce. 

XVII.  Increase  of  the  number  of  Clerks  recommended. 

j      With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  clerks  in  this 

office  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance,  and 

the  amount  £)f  work  exhibited  by  the  weekly  and 

I  monthly    reports,   shows  that    the   application  of 

each,  to  the  particular  duties  assigned  to  him,  has 

1  been  constant  and  faithful      The  increase  in  the 

j  business  of  the  Patent  Bureau,  especially,  to  which 

j  I  have  made  reference  in  a  former  part  of  this  re- 

j  port,  has  been  in  more  than  a  two-fold  ratio.     A 

!  large  number  of  patents   have   been  written  and 

J  transmitted,  within  a  few  months  past,  to  the  pur- 

I  chasers  of  the  public  lands;  a  still  larger  number 

t  are  written,  recorded,  and  ready  for  signature;  and 

I  am  now  satisfied,  from  recent  experience,  that 

the  whole  of  the  arrearages  of  patents  for  lands  sold 

formany  years  past, can,  in  a  very  few  monihs  more, 

be  all  brought  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1847. 

The  increase  of  business  in  this  office,  on  account 
of  the  transfer  of  the  control  and  management  of 
the  mineral  lands,  from  the  War  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  Mexican  war  bounty-land  warrants,  which 
are  required,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  registered, 
and  transmitted  to  the  claimants,  and  subsequent- 
ly carried  into  patent,  when  returned  as  located, 
make  it,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  and  proper  to 
recommend  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  force, 
which  is  now  constantly  employed,  in  the  numer- 
ous, much  varied,  and  complicated  duties,  which 
are,  day  by  day  devolving  upon  it.  The  number 
of  additional  clerks  proposed,  is,  two  for  the  Min- 
eral land  business,  three  for  the  Recorder's  Office, 
and  three  for  the  Bounty  Land  Bureau;  the  three 
last  being  required  for  the  purpose  of  writing  pat- 
ents, as  the  warrants  aie  located,  and  in  assisting 
to  keep  up  the  correspondence,  which  has  very 
much  increased  of  late  in  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  is  still  upon  the  increase,  as  these  war- 
rants multiply  in  number. 

For  detailed  tabular  statements  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  reference  is  made  to  the 
accompanying  exhibits,  lettered  from  A  to  N,  in- 
clusive. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

RICHARD  M.  YOUNG,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Department  of  State,       ) 
Washington,  January  18,  1847.  S 
Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
structed me  to  submit  to  you  a  more  specific  pro- 
position than  that  contained  in  my  last  overture  of 
July  27,  1846,  for  the  purpgse  of  terpiinating  the 


present  unhappy  war  between  the  two  countries. 
He  had  determined  to  resort  to  every  honorable 
means  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  between  the 
sister  Republics.  The  first  wish  of  his  heart  is  to 
conclude  such  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  as  shall  secure  and  perpetuate  a  sincere 
and  cordial  friendship  between  the  parties.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  interest,  and  ought  to  be  the  desire, 
of  the  two  most  powerful  Republics  in  the  world  to 
cherish  sentiments  of  mutual  respect  and  kindness 
for  each  other.  In  this  spirit,  he  desires  that  Mexi- 
co may  be  a  great,  a  prosperous  and  a  free  Re|iub- 
lic.  At  peace  with  each  other,  and  cultivating  a 
commerce  equally  advantageous  to  both,  we  may 
i  justly  look  forward  to  a  long  career  of  mutual  ben- 
i  efits,  which  will  bind  our  Republics  together  in 
bonds  of  friendship  which  cannot  be  broken.  In- 
1  stead  of  enemies,  we  desire  to  consider  the  Mexi- 
cans as  brothers. 

Animated  by  such  sentiments,  the  President  has 
determined  to  make  a  renswed  overture  for  peace 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  Although  this  may 
be  regarded  by  the  world  as  too  great  a  concessiois 
to  Mexico,  yet  he  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to 
this  reproach,  in  ihe  hope  that  his  offer  may  inspire 
corresponding  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  a  brave 
and  patriotic  people. 

He  has,  therefore,  directed  me  to  propose  to 
your  Excellency  that  he  will  immediately  despatch, 
either  to  the  Havana  or  to  Jalapa,  as  the  Mexican 
Government  may  prefer,  one  or  more  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens  as  commissioners,  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
similar  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  aa 
soon  as  he  shall  be  officially  inforipned  that  the 
Mexican  Government  will  appoint  such  commis- 
sioners. 

Should  the  Mexican  Government,  for  the  sake 
of  more  speedily  terminating  the  war,  magnani- 
mously adopt  the  initiative,  and  first  appoint  com- 
missioners, the  President  will  then,  as  soon  as  this 
fact  shall  be  made  known  to  him,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  appoint  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  Unite'd  States. 

The  commissioners  on  our  part  will  be  invested 
with  the  discretionary  power  to  suspend  hostilities 
and  raise  existing  blockades,  immediately  after 
they  shall  have  met  the  Mexican  commissioners, 
either  at  the  Havana  or  Jalapa. 

I  embrace  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  Excel- 
lency the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration. JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

[Translation.] 
Palace  of  the  Federal  Government  ) 
of  Mexico,  February  22,  1847.      ) 

Sir:  Mr.  Alexander  Atocha  has  placed  in  my 
hands  the  note  under  date  the  18th  of  January  last, 
in  which  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  express  the 
good  disposition  entertained  by  his  excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have  recourse  to 
every  honorable  means  which  may  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  renew  between  the  two  nations  the 
friendly  relations  which  are  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted. 

It  is  painful  to  the  Mexican  Government  to  see 
disturbed  the  sincere  friendship  which  it  cultivated 
with  your  Republic,  whose  continued  progress  it 
has  always  admired,  and  whose  institutions  have 
served  it  as  a  model.  Greatly  to  its  regret  has  the 
blood  been  spilt  of  two  people  who  ought  to  have 
lived  closely  united;  but  it  has  not  depended  upon 
it  to  avoid  this  misfortune.  Penetrated  with  the 
benefits  of  peace,  it  has  fruitlessly  employed  for 
its  maintenance  all  the  means  compatible  with  the 
honor,  the  dignity,  and  the  security  of  the  nation. 
The  question  of  Texas  was  a  cover  to  ulterior  de- 
signs, which  now  stand  disclosed.  The  invasion 
of  Mexican  territory  which  followed  is  now  a  re- 
ality, and  every  day  new  aggressions  augment  the 
grounds  for  complaint.  Nevertheless,  his  excel- 
lency the  Vice  President,  now  charged  with  the 
supreme  executive  power,  who  cherishes  in  his 
bosom  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  humanity,  will 
lend  himself  to  the  adjustment  which  is  indicated 
to  him,  so  soon  as  he  shall  conceive  the  hope  that 
the  incontestable  rights  of  Mexico  may  be  saved. 
The  high  mission  with  which  he  is  charged  ren- 
ders it  obligatory  upon  him  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  the  Republic;  and  in 
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the  understanding  that  he  will  never  agree  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  lost,  he  will  ac- 
cede cheerfully  to  the  invitation  which  is  proffered 
to  him,  by  appointing  commissioners  who,  con- 
jointly with  those  who  may  be  chosen  by  his  ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall 
arrange,  at  Havana  or  Jalapa,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  sincere  friendship;  but  such  appointment  he 
will  not  make  unless  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of 
our  ports  and  the  complete  evacuation  of  tlie  terri- 
tory of  tlie  Republic  by  the  invading  forces  shall  be 
previously  accepted  as  a  preliminary  condition. 

Before  concluding  this  note,  his  excellency  the 
Vice  President  deems  it  indispensable  to  manifest 
the  surprise  which  he  has  experienced  at  the  ap.- 
prehension  expressed  by  your  Excellency's  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  world  might  consider  as  an  exces- 
sive concession  to  Mexico  the  step  taken  by  it  in 
again  taking  the  initiative  towards  the  negotiation 
of  peace  ;  for  he  cannot  conceive  the  reason  upon 
which  such  an  imputation  could  rest,  when  all 
civilized  nations  have  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
rights  of  this  Republic,  and  the  imperious  necessity 
in  which  she  has  found  herself  to  maintain  them  by 
arms,  in  opposing  an  invasion  the  least  justifiable  of 
all  those  known  to  the  history  of  civilized  nations. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  your 
Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  most  distinguish- 
ed consideration. 

JOSE  MARIE  ORTIZ  MONASTERIO. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

United  States  of  America. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Jlpril  15,  1847. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re 
ceipt  of  your  Excellency's  note  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, proposing,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  immediately  to  "  despatch  either 
'  to  the  Havana  or  Jalapa,  as  the  Mexican  Govern- 
'  ment  may  prefer,  one  or  more  of  our  most  dis- 
'tinguished  citizens  as  commissioners,  clothed 
'  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
'  with  similar  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexi- 
'  CO,  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  officially  informed  that 
'  the  Mexican  Government  will  appoint  such  com- 
'  missioners." 

The  President  deeply  regrets  the  refusal  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  accede  to  this  friendly 
overture,  "  unless  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of 
<  our  (the  Mexican)  ports,  and  the  complete  evac- 
'  uation  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  by  the 
'  invading  forces,  shall  be  previously  accepted  as  a 
♦  preliminary  condition." 

The  President  has  instructed  me  to  inforni  you 
that  this  "  preliminary  condition''  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. Such  a  condition  is  neither  required  by 
the  honor,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  na- 
tions. If  it  were,  this  would  tend  to  prolong  wars, 
especially  between  conterminous  countries,  until 
the  one  or  the  other  power  was  entirely  subdued. 
No  nation  which,  at  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  has  invaded  its  enemy's  country,  and  ac- 
quired possession  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
his  territory,  could  ever  consent  to  withdraw  its 
forces  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  peace.  This  would  be  at  once  to 
abandon  all  the  advantages  it  had  obtained  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  without  any  certainty  that 
peace  would  result  from  the  sacrifice.  Nay,  more; 
should  such  a  negotiation  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
nation  which  had  thus  imprudently  withdrawn  its 
forces  from  the  enemy's  territory  might  not  be 
able  to  recover,  without  a  cost  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure equal  to  that  first  expended,  the  advantageous 
position  which  it  had  voluntarily  iibandoned. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  humani- 
ty, the  history  of  nations  at  war  affords  no  sanc- 
tion to  such  a  preliminary  condition.  The  United 
St^es  are  as  jealous  of  their  national  honor  as  any 
Power  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  yet  it  never 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  great  states- 
men who  administered  our  Government  during  the 
period  of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  insist 
that  the  latter  should  relinquish  that  part  of  our 
territory  of  which  she  was  in  actual  possession, 
before  they  would  consent  to  open  negotiations 
for  peace.  On  the  contrary,  they  took  the  initia- 
tive, and  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  whilst  portions  of  our  country  were  held  by 
the  enemy;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 


treaty  of  Ghenf  was  concluded  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  two  Powers  whilst  the  war -was 
raging  on  both  sides,  and  the  most  memorable 
of  the  conflicts  to  which  it  gave  rise  took  place 
upon  our  own  soil  after  the  negotiators  had  hap- 
pily terminated  their  labors.  History  is  full  of 
such  examples.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  undersign- 
ed is  aware,  there  is  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  a  single  case,  except  the  present, 
in  which  it  has  been  considered  a  neces.'?ary  pre- 
liminary that  an  invading  army  should  be  with- 
drawn before  negotiation.s  for  peace  could  com- 
mence between  the  parties  to  the  war. 

It  would  also  be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  for 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Mexican  Government 
in  another  particular.  The  President,  anxious  to 
avoid  the  war  now  existing,  sent  a  minister  of  peace 
to  Mexico  for  this  purpose.  After  the  Mexican 
forces  had  attaclced  the  army  of  General  Taylor  on 
this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  commenced 
the  war,  the  President,  actuated  by  the  same  paci- 
fic spirit,  made  repeated  overtures  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  negotiate  for  its  termination; 
and  although  he  has,  from  the  beginning,  solemnly 
declared  before  the  world  that  he  desired  no  terms 
but  such  as  were  just  and  honorable  for  both 
parties,  yet  the  Mexican  Government,  by  refusing 
to  receive  our  minister  in  the  first  place,  and  after- 
wards by  not  acceding  to  our  overtures  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace,  has  never  afforded  to  this 
Government  even  the  opportunity  of  making 
known  the  terms  on  which  we  would  be  willing'  to 
settle  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  Re- 
publics. The  war  can  never  end  whilst  Mexico 
refuses  even  to  hear  the  proposals  which  we  have 
always  been  ready  to  make  for  peace. 

The  President  will  not  again  renew  the  ofTer  to 
negotiate,  at  least  until  he  shall  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  Devoted,  however,  to  honorable 
peace,  he  is  deteymined  that  the  evils  of  the  war 
shall  not  be  protracted  one  day  longer  than  shall 
be  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  Mexican 
Republic.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  deter- 
mination into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
he  will  forthwith  send  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  in  Mexico,  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  the  offi- 
cer next  in  rank  to  the  undersigned  in  our  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  as  a  commissioner,  invest- 
ed with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  United  Mexican  States.  This 
gentleman  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
President,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  that  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

The  undersigned  refrains  from  all  comment  upon 
the  concluding  paragraph,-  as  well  as  some  other 
portions  of  your  Excellency's  note;  because  the 
strong  sense  which  he  entertains  of  their  injustice 
towards  the  United  States  could  not  be  uttered  in 
the  friendly  tone  which  he  desires  to  preserve  in 
the  present  communication.  He  turns  from  these 
therefore,  to  dwell,  as  he  does  with  unfeio-ned 
pleasure,  upon  the  sentiment  contained  in  an  early 
part  of  the  same  note,  where  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment expresses  how  painful  it  is  "  to  see  dis- 
'  turbed  the  sincere  friendship  which  it  cultivated 
'  with  your  [oar]  Republic,  whose  continued  pro- 
'  gress  it  has  always  admired,  and  whose institu- 
'  tions  have  served  it  as  a  model. " 

This  f^eeling  is  most  cordially  reciprocated  by 
the  President,  whose  earnest  desire  it  is  that  the 
United  Mexican  States,  under  institutions  similar 
to  our  own,  may  protect  and  secure  the  liberty  of 
their  people,  and  maintain  an  elevated  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  undersigned  embraces  this  occasion  to  offer 
(o  your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

[Translation.] 
From  Don  Domingo  Ibarra,  Minister  of  Internal  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Mexican  United  States. 
Federal  Palace,  June  22,  1847. 
The  undersigned,  Minister  of  Internal  and  For- 
eign Relations,  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Ex- 
cellency's note,  dated  15th  of  April  last,  in  which 
you  declare  that  his  excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States  intends  to  despatch,  as  a  com- 
missioner, to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  opera- 


ting in  Mexico,  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  the  offi- 
cer next  in  rank  to  your  Excellency,  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  Mexican  States;  and  the  most 
excellent  President  ud  interim  of  this  Republic,  to 
whom  the  undersigned  immediately  made  known 
the  contents  of  your  Excellency 's  said  official  note, 
has  determined  that  you  should  be  informed,  in 
reply,  that  the  decision  on  the  affair  in  question 
being  reserved  to  the  sovereign  Congress  of  the 
nation,  your  Excellency's  said  note  is  transmit- 
ted by  him  to  that  body,  in  order  that  it  may  de- 
termine what  should  be  deemed  most  proper  on 
the  subject.  Its  resolution  shall  be  communicated 
in  due  lime  to  your  Excellency,  by  the  department 
under  the  charge  of  the  undersigned,  who  leaves 
to  that  occasion  the  ansv/er  to  the  points  embraced 
in  your  Excellency's  said  note. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  to  your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
his  distinguished  consideration. 

DOMINGO  IBARRA. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

[Translation.] 
General  Herrera  to  Mr.  Pacheco. 

Mexico,  August  25,  1847. 

Most  excellent  Sir:  By  your  Excellency'.? 
note  of  to-day,  I  am  informed  that  his  excellency 
the  President  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  mean 
appointment,  in  order  that,  together  with  Don 
Antonio  Monjardin,  a  magistrate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Don  Antonio  Gary,  we  may  hearken 
to  the  propositions  for  peace  which  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  make.  As  a  Mexican  who  desires  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  I  ought  to  state  to  your 
Excellency,  that,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1845,  just  passed,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  first  moved  in  send- 
ing a  commissioner  to  arrange  the  differences 
which,  on  account  of  the  Texas  question,  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between 
two  conterminous  republics,  for  no  other  act  than 
showing  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his 
presenting  himself  and  having  his  propositions 
heard,  my  Administi-ation  was  calumniated  in  the 
most  atrocious  manner;  for  this  act  alone  the  rev- 
olution which  displaced  me  from  the  command 
was  set  on  foot;  and  if  I  were  now  to  take  part  in 
the  same  question,  it  would  give  occasion  for  a 
renewal  of  the  scenes  which  then  took  place;  and 
the  best  result  from  existing  circumstances  through 
negotiations,  however  honorable,  would  be  worse 
received  than  it  mightbeif  they  were  undertaken  by 
persons  who  may  have  had  no  part  in  that  affair. 

1  might  allege  other  reasons  for  declining  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  which  I  have  mentioned 
is  sufficient  for  his  excellency  the  President,  upon 
taking  it  into  consideration,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  accept  the  resignation  which  I  make  of  the 
honorable  commission  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  confer  on  me. 

This  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  your  Excel- 
lency in  answer  to  your  note  above  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time  offering  you  my  consideration  and 
due  esteem.     God  and  liberty  ! 

JOSE  J.  DE  HERRERA. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Relations,  Don 

Jose  Ramon  Paciieco. 

[Translation.] 
Mr.  Pacheco  to  General  Herrera. 

Mexico,  August  26,  1847. 
Most  excellent  Sir  :  1  have  made  known  to 
his  excellency  the  acting  President  your  Excel- 
lency's note  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  decline 
accepting  the  trust  of  commissioner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  the  propositions  for  peace 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  make  through  their  own  commissioner;  and, 
in  reply,  he  directs  me  to  inform  you,  as  I  have 
the  honor  to  do,  that  the  very  reasons  upon  which 
your  Excellency  relies  were  those  which  led  to 
your  appointment,  since  they  show  that  two  dis- 
tinct Administrations,  according  to  their  diff'erent 
circumstances,  have  concurred  in  one  essential 
point,  namely,  the  propriety  of  hearing  proposi- 
tions, the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  terminate 
the  evils  of  the  war.  Consequently,  his  Excel- 
lency insists  upon  his  desire  that  your  Excellency 
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sliould  take  charge  of  this  weighty  and  delicate 
business,  for  which  purpose  he  appeals  to  your 
well-known  patriotism,  and  to  the  good  disposition 
which  you  have  evinced  to  serve  the  Republic. 

Accoi-dingly,  your  Excellency  will  see,  from 
the  accompanying  copy  of  a  communication  which 
I  this  day  addressed  to  Don  Nicholas  [P.]  Trist, 
that  the  meeting  will  take  jilace  at  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow afterno'on,  in  the  town  of  Atzacapuzalco, 
for  which  purpose  his  excellency  the  President 
will  deliver  to  your  Excellency  the  instructions  by 
which  you  are  to  be  governed. 

I  reiterate  to  your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  special  consideration. 

God  and  liberty!'  PACHECO. 

To  his  Excellency  Don  Jose  Joaquin  de  Her- 

RERA,  General  of  Division. 

Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington  City ,  March  29 ,  1847.  ^ 
Sir  :  On  the  eve  of  your  departure  for  Oregon, 
the  President  has  instructed  me  to  communicate  to 
you  his  views  in  regard  to  that  territory,  so  that 
you  may  make  them  known  to  its  inhabitants.  He 
tleems  you  a  suitable  agent  for  this  purpose,  as  you 
are  now  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
commissioned  deputy  postmaster  at  Astoria. 

The  President  deeply  regrets  that  Congress  did 
not,  at  their  late  session,  enact  a  law  establishing  a 
territorial  government  in  Oregon.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  16th  January  last,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  35.  It 
failed  in  the  Senate,  not,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
from  any  want  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority to  provide  a  government  for  that  interesting 
portion  of  the  Republic,  but  because  other  urgent 
and  important  business  connected  with  the  iVIexi- 
cau  war  did  not  allow  the  necessary  time,  before 
the  close  of  their  short  session,  to  discuss  and  per- 
fect its  details.  For  th  is  reason  alone  it  was  laid  upon 
the  table  on  the  day  Congress  finally  adjourned. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  Decertiber  next,  to  reiterate 
the  recommendations  in  regard  to  Oregon  contain- 
ed in  his  last  Annual  Message.  No  doubt  is  enter- 
tained that  Congress  will,  at  an  early  period  after 
their  meeting,  create  a  Territorial  Government  for 
Oregon;  extend  over  it  our  laws  relating  to  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes;  establish 
custom-houses;  and  make  liberal  grants  of  land  to 
those  bold  and  patriotic  pioneers,  who,  amidst  j 
great  privations  and  dangers,  have  established  their  I 
settlements  upon  the  soil. 

An  earnest  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  recent  act  | 
carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  so  far  as  regards  the  extension  of  our  i 
post-office  laws  and  the  grant  of  mail  facilities  to 
our  fellow-citizens  in  Oregon.  This  will  appear 
from  a  certified  copy,  now  furnished  to  you,  of 
part  of  the  first  section,  and  of  the  second,  sixth, 
and  seventh  sections  of  the  act,  approved  3d  IVIarch, 
1847,  "  to  establish  certain  post-routes  and  for 
other  purposes."  I  am  authorized  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  assure  you,thtit  all  the  provisions 
contained  in  these  sections  will  be  carried  into 
effect  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  means  have  al- 
ready been  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  public 
information  and  private  correspondence  amongst 
our  citizens  in  Oregon  themselves,  and  between 
them  and  the  citizens  of  our  States  and  Territories 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Besides,  the  late  Congress,  at  their  first  session, 
by  the  act  of  19th  May,  1846,  provided  for  raising 
a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording  a  secure  passage  through  the 
intervening  Indian  territory  to  emigrants  on  their 
way  to  Oregon,  and  for  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary posts  along  the  route  for  their  protection. 

The  people  of  Oregon  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  abandon  them,  or  prove  unmindful  of  their 
welfare.  We  have  given  a  sufficient  pledge  of  this 
determination  by  the  zeal  and  firmness  with  which, 
throughout  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our  just  right 
to  that  territory  was  steadfastly  maintained  against 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  until  at  last  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  adjusted  between  the  two  Powers 
by  the  treaty  of  June,  1846.  That  treaty  has  se- 
cured to  us  the  whole  territory  on  the  continent 
south  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees;  and  this  we 
Bhall  never  abandon. 


We  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  Oregon.  Their  brethren  on  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountains  regard  tliem  with  affection 
and  with  hope.  We  can  perceive,  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future,  one  or  more  glorious  States  of  this 
Confederacy  springing  into  existence  on  the  shores 
of  the  northern  Pacific;-  States  composed  of  our 
own  kindred — of  a  people  speaking  our  own  lan- 
o-uage,  governed  by  institutions  similar  to  those 
which  secure  our  own  happiness,  and  extending 
the  blessings  of  religion,  liberty,  and  lav/  over  that 
vast  region.  Their  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  will  confer  mutual 
benefits  on  all  parlies  concerned,  and  will  bind 
them  to  us,  and  us  to  them,  in  bonds  of  reciprocal 
interest  and  affection  more  durable  than  adamant. 
Science  has  discovered,  and  enterprise  is  now 
fast  establishing,  means  of  intercommunication  so 
rapid,  that,  at  no  distant  day,  a  journey  from  New 
York  to  Oregon  will  be  accomplished  in  less  time 
than  was  once  employed  in  travelling  from  that 
city  to  New  Orleans,  and  important  news  will  be 


letter  to  each  of  the  several  proprietors  or  agents, 
who  had  offered  their  ]3lans  of  docks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, requesting  them  to  state  the  terms  re- 
spectively on  which  they  would  construct  a  dock 
upon  theii  several  plans,  with  and  without  basin 
and  railways,  and  to  submit  specifications  of  their 
plans  in  detail.  They  were  also  requested  to  state 
the  price  at  whiclithey  would  each  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment tliC  use  of  their  respective  patent  privi- 
leges in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  docks. 

Not  content  to  rely  on  my  own  judgment  in  de- 
ciding on  the  plan  of  floating  dry  dock  to  be  pre- 
ferred, the  adaptation  of  which  for  ships-of-vvar  of 
very  large  displacement  were  believed  to  he  yet 
untried,  the  department  called  to  its  aid  a  board, 
composed  of  two  experienced  captains  in  the  navy, 
two  scientific  engineers  of  established  character, 
and  one  experienced  naval  constructor — all  of  them 
gentlemen  well  known  to  the  country  for  sound 
judgment  and  professional  attainments,  and  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  merits  of 
competitig  plans  of  floating  dry  docks  I  had  pre- 


communicated  by  telegraph  with   the  velocity  of  jiviously  ascertained  to  be  free  from   bias.     This 


lightning.  Their  foreign  commerce  with  the  west 
coast  of  America,  with  Asia,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  will  sail  under  the  protection  of  our  com- 
mon flag,  and  cannot  fail  to  bear  back  wealth  in 
abundance  to  their  shores. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  watch  over  their 
growth  with  parental  care. 

The  President  will  direct  cur  vessels  of  war  to 
visit  their  ports  and  harbors  as  often  as  practica- 
ble, and  to  afford  them  all  the  protection  wliich  they 
may  require;  and  Congress,  I  doubt  not,  will,  at  its 
next  session,  provide  for  them  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment suited  to  their  wishes  and  their  wants. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 

John  M.  Shively,  Esq.,  appointed  Deputy  Post- 
master at  Astoria,  Oregon  Territory. 


FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS. 

Navy  Department,  December  21, 1847.  < 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  purpose^jSuggested 
in  my  annual  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  department, 
in  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of 
March  last,  on  the  subject  of  floating  dry  docks, 
with  appendages,  at  ^Philadelphia,  Kitlery,  and 
Pensacola. 

[n  the  act  making  the  annual  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1848,  is  the  following  : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  herelty  directed  to 
cause  to  be  constructed .  at  each  of  the  iiavy-yards  at  Kit- 
tery,  Philadelphia,  and  Pensacola,  a  floating  dry  dock  for 
ships  of  the  line,'\vith  basin  and  railways  at  Philadelphia, 
and  relisrence  thereto  at  the  other  places,  on  such  plan  as 
may  be  preferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  the  said 
dock  at  Pensacola  to  be  completed  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch ;  and  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  i>  hereby  ap- 
propriated towards  said  dock  at  Kittery,  lirty  thousand  dol- 
lars towards  said  dock  at  Philadelphia,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  th(nisand  dollars  towards  said  dock  at  Pensacola, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasjiry  tiot  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

This  enactment  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  duty  of  causing  to  be  constructed  at'the 
several  navy-yards  named  the  structures  specified, 
on  such  plan  as  maybe  preferred  by  him;  and 
the  means  applicable  to  this  object  were  the  sums 
of  money  respectively  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose— that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  Pensacola,  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars each  for  Philadelphia  and  Kittery.  The  pre- 
liminary inquiry  was,  necessarily,  what  plan  of 
floating  dry  dock  was  entitled  to  preference  for 
construction  at  each  of  the  three  navy-yards  ? 
While  I  could  not  construe  the  act  as  adopting 
any  particular  plan,  I  did  regard  it  as  a  fair  inter- 
pretation, that  the  plan  preferred  and  selected  by 
the  department  was  to  be  adopted  for  each  of  the 
places,  in  exclusion  of  all  others. 

This  inquiry  involved  scientific  and  mechanical 
investigations,  which  I  did  not  feel  qualified  to 
conduct  to  satisfactory  results;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  several  plans  of  floating 
dry  docks  should  present  with  their  own  explana- 
tions and  specifications  their  respective  inventions 
for  consideration.  Under  my  direction,  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  addressed  a 


board  assembled  at  Washington;  and  on  the  29th 
of  April  last,  instructions  were  given,  by  my  direc- 
tion, on  the  several  points  of  inquiry  which  were 
deemed  important  in  the  investigation  to  be  made 
by  them.  A  copy  of  these  instructions  is  trans- 
mitted herewith.  With  these  instructions,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  all  papers  received  from  the  several  pro- 
prietors of  patented  plans  of  floating  docks  or  their 
agents. 

The  board  attentively  considered  the  proposi- 
tions, plans,  and  specifications  submitted;  received 
the  explanations  of  such  of  the  parties,  or  their 
agents  or  attorneys,  as  desired  to  be  heard;  exam- 
ined models,  prints,  and  drawings;  visited  the 
navy-yards  of  Philadelphia  and  Kittery,  and  se- 
lected proper  sites  at  each;  examined  accurate 
charts  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  reports  of 
former  commissions;  and  witnessed  at  New  York 
the  process  of  docking  and  undocking  vessels,  on 
the  only  two  plans  which  were  known  to  be  in 
practical  operation;  and,  after  deliberation,  re- 
ported to  the  department,  on  the  3d  day  of  June 
last,  the  result  of  their  investigation.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  also  herewith  transmitted. 

As  the  report  embodies  the  substance  of  the 
seveial  propositions  from  proprietors  of  plans  of 
floating  docks,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  these  voluminous  papers  with  this 
report;  but  they,  or  those  relating  to  any  practical 
plans  of  docks,  will  be  communicated  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  if  they  shall  be  required. 

The  report  of  the  board  was  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Yard  sand  Docks  for  an  opinion;  and 
on  the  18th  of  June  a  report  was  made  by  the 
chief  of  that  bureau,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

The  law  imposed  on  the  department  the  duly  of 
causing  floating  dry  docks  to  be  constructed,  as 
specified  at  the  several  navy-yards  named  It  is 
known  that  at  Philadelphia,  Kittery,  and  Pensa- 
cola, there  are  regularly  organized  establishments 
for  the  purposes  of  construction  and  repair,  with 
officers,  naval  constructors,  mechanics,  and  labor- 
ers, for  whose  salaries  and  pay  appropriations  are 
annually  made,  and  were  made  in  the  same  act 
which  contains  the  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  floating  dry  docks. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that 
all  work  of  construction  connected  with  the  naval 
service,  directed  by  law  to  be  done  under  control 
of  the  Navy  Department,  must  be  done  (at  the 
yards)  under  the  direction  of  the  officers,  and  with 
the  labor  and  materials  employed  and  purchased 
as  other  public  work  at  the  navy-yards  is  done, 
unless  the  law  directs  it  to  be  done  by  contract. 
This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  act  of  August  10, 
1846,  which  authorizes  the  President,  in  certain 
cases,  to  cause  war-steamers  to  be  built  by  private 
contract,  instead  of  being  built  at  the  navy-yards, 
as  otherwise  would  have  been  necessary. 

Each  of  the  several  plans  of  dock  submitted  to 
the  department  was  a  patented  invention;  and 
good  faith  would  not  permit  me  to  invade  a  patent 
right  by  using  a  patented  plan  of  construction, 
without  the  consent  of  the  propi-ietors.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  two  plans  of  dock  known  as  the 
balance  and  sectional  docks, in  their  propositions  in 
answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  department,  made 
in  March  last,  had  not  specified  any  price  at  which 
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the  right  to  use  either  patent  right  would  be  sold 
to  the  department;  and  the  prices  contained  in  their 
proposals  for  construction  by  contract  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  sums  appropriated  for  the  object  at  the 
three  named  yards. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
under  my  direction,  again  addressed  to  the  respec- 
tive proprietors  of  ihese  two  plans  a  communica- 
tion, calling  their  attention  to  this  point  of  inquiry, 
and  requesting  them  to  state  the  price  at  which  the 
Government  would  be  permitted  to  use  the  patent 
privilege  in  constructing  the  docks  authorized. 
They  declined  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  but 
repeated  the  ofler  to  contract  for  the  execution  of 
the  work. 

To  execute  the  law  without  a  violation  of  a 
patent  right,  the  department  had  no  alternative  but 
to  cause  the  construction  to  be  made  by  contract 
with  the  proprietors  of  one  or  other  of  the  prefer- 
able plans  of  dock,  on  their  own  terms. 

Until  the  department  was  prepared  to  enter  into 
such  contract,  the  public  interest  forbade  the  deci- 
sion of  preference  between  these  two  plans.  Keep- 
ing that  question  open,  was  the  only  means  of 
procuring  any  competition  on  the  subject. 

As  I  did  not  perceive  in  the  law  authority  to 
enter  into  contract,  and  the  appropriations  were 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures, 
I  doubted  my  authority  to  make  such  contract, 
under  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  by  tiie  6tli  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  1,  ]820,  whicli  de- 
clares that  "no  contract  shall  hereafter  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Treasury,  or 
of  the  Department  of  War,  or  of  the  Navy,  except 
under  a  law  authorizing  tiie  same,  or  under  an  ap- 
propriation adequate  to  its  fulfilment;  and  except- 
ing, also,  contracts  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing 
of  the  army  or  navy,  and  contracts  by  the  Q-uar- 
termaster's  Department,  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretaries  of  those  departments." 

I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  question  involved,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  law  did  not  confer  the  authority.  In 
this  view  of  the  law,  I  entirely  concurred.  I  trans- 
mit copies  of  my  letter  to  the  Attt)rney  General, 
and  of  his  reply  communicating  his  opinion. 

Unable  to  procure  the  privilege  of  using  the 
patented  plan  of  dock,  which  might  be  deemed 
preferable,  and  inhibited  by  law  from  entering  into 
contract  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  depart- 
ment, anxious,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  to  carry 
into  execution  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, directed  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to 
contract  within  the  appropriations,  after  adver- 
tisement, for  the  delivery  of  such  materials,  at 
each  of  the  three  navy-yards  designated,  as  would 
be  suitable  for  either  the  balance  or  sectional 
docks,  or  for  other  naval  purposes.  These  con- 
tracts have  been  made  according  to  law. 

After  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  had 
been  received,  alternative  proposals  for  construct- 
ing the  dock  at  Pensacola,.  by  contract,  were'sub- 
mitted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  balance  dock, 
having  direct  reference  to  the  appropriation,  but 
dependent  upon  material  modifications  of  the  di- 
mensions proposed  by  the  department  in  the  circu- 
lar of  the  19th  of  March.  These  were  declined, 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  prescribed  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  were  essential  to  the  utility  of 
the  dock,  for  the  naval  service;  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was  to  secure  a  suitable  dock  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  in  the  navy.  It  seemed 
10  ine  also  to  be  just  and  proper,  that  if  the  terms 
were  modified,  ihe^proprietors  of  other  plans 
should  have  the  like  opportunity  of  submitting 
proposals;  and  1  was  unwilling  to  contract  for  a 
dock  at  one  place,  until  the  department  was  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  law  at  the  others. 

It  becomes  necessary,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
this  report,  that  the  subject  should  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  such  enlargement  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  department  by  existing  laws,  or  such 
increase  of  the  appropriations  made,  as  may  be 
deemed  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  objects; 
and  I  respectfully  ask  that  this  may  be  done. 

On  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  plan  of  dry 
dock  for  naval  purposes,  my  opinion  officially 
formed  in  1846,  in  favor  of  the  permanent  stone 
dock  as  preferable  to  all  others,  is  unchanged.  Of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  balance  and  sectional 
docks,  entertaining  this  opinion,   I  would   have 


much  hesitation  in  forming  a  decided  and  satisfac- 
tory judgment.  They  are  both  constructed  on  in- 
genious principles,  and  are  both  extensively  used 
by  the  mercantile  marine.  But  I  may  add,  with- 
out injustice,  that  neither  of  them,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  been  so  far  tested ,  or  can  be  so  construct- 
ed, as  to  be  regarded  as  proper  substitutes,  for  the 
use  of  the  Government,  for  the  permanent  stone 
dock,  whatever  may  be  their  value  as  auxiliaries. 

With  every  disposition  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Congress  in  execution  of  the  laws,  I  deem  it  not 
unreasonable  to  ask,  that,  in  the  event  of  adequate 
appropriations  being  made,  or  of  legislative  direc- 
tion to  contract  with  a  patentee  being  given  for  the 
construction  of  the  floating  dry  docks,  and  for  tlie 
necessary  preparations  for  their  secure  operation. 
Congress  will,  by  determining  on  the  particular 
plan  of  dock,  and  prescribing  the  pecuniary  price 
to  be  paid,  relieve  me  from  the  duty  of  selection. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant.  J.  Y.  MASON. 

To  the  President. 

THE  SLAVERY  aUESTiON. 
SPEECH  OF  MeT.  CLINGMAN, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

December  22,  1847. 
The  Resolutions'io  refer  the  President's  Message 

to  the  various  Standing  Committees  beitig  under 

consideration   in   Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  CLINGMAN  said: 

Mr.  Ch-iirman:  When,  the  other  day,  in  debate, 
gentlemen  of  the  other  side  of  the  House  spoke 
of  a  black  cloud  overhanging  the  country,  and  o. 
there  being  danger  from  abolitionism  to  the  South, 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  their  meaning.  As 
I  did  not  then  regard  such  remarks  as  in  order, 
I  allowed  them  to  pass  without  reply.  We  have 
now,  however,  the  subject  fairly  before  us.  The 
President  says  in  his  message,  now  under  consid- 
eration, that  we  must  have  territory  from  Mexico; 
and  his  friends  on  this  floor,  from  the  North,  insist 
that  this  territory  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  free  States  exclusively.  This  presents  a 
great  question — a  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  twelve  months  over  the  whole  country, 
and  which  must  be  met  by  this  House.  If  that 
question  be  debated  in  good  temper,  no  evil  can 
result  to  the  country  from  the  discussion.  I  there- 
fore avail  myself  of  this  the  first  fair  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
whole  subject. 

It  is  known,  sir,  that  on  a  former  occasion  I  dif- 
fered with  a  majority  of  the  southern  members  of 
this  House,  upon  a  question  indirectly  having  some 
relation  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  voted  against 
the  rule  excluding  abolition  petitions,  not  only  be- 
cause I  regarded  that  rule  as  an  infringement  of 
the  right  of  petition,  but  because  1  was  well  aware 
that  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  northern  States 
viewed  it  in  that  light;  and  I  was  not  willing  to 
do  violence  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Union  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preserving  a  rule 
that  was  of  no  practical  advantage  in  itself  I 
voted  against  the  rule,  because  I  saw  that  by  its 
continuance  we  obliged  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  South  to  fight  the  abolitionists  at 
home,  upon  the  weakest  of  all  the  issues  that 
could  be  presented,  so  that  we  were  losing  ground, 
and  the  abolitionists  gaining  thereby.  I  saw 
clearly,  that  by  this  means  these  disorganizers  had 
acquired  a  great  show  of  strength  by  blending 
with  themselves  the  friends  of  the  right  of  petition. 
They  were  thus,  too,  promoting  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  of  getting  up  excitement  and  pro- 
ducing ill  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
I  saw,  too,  that  our  seeking  this  new  defence  im- 
plied that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  insufficient  barriers  for  our  protec- 
tion, and  that  this  seeming  confession  of  weakness 
and  fear  on  our  part,  had  encouraged  our  adver- 
saries, and  stimulated  them  to  fresh  attacks.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  which  have  heretofore 
been  stated,  I  opposed  that  rule,  and  I  now  recur 
to  it,  merely  to  say  that  subsequent  experience  has 
given  me  additional  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
course. 


That  obstacle  has  been  removed,  and  we  are 
i  now  thrown  back  to  our  old  position,  the  original 
ground  of  defence  occupied  by  us  in  the  morning 
of  our  Government,  when  the  sun  of  the  Consti- 
tution, just  risen,  shed  its  freshest  and  purest  light 
:  over  tiie  Union.  Thirteen  States,  till  then  inde- 
j  pendent,  sovereign,  and  equal,  had  united  to  form 
!a  government  for  their  common  benefit.  It  was 
'  their  avowed  purpose  to  create  such  a  system  us 
ii  would  confer  equal  ndvaiita<;es  on  each  State  and 
II  its  citizens.  If,  in  the  formation  of  that  govern- 
li  ment,  any  inequality  was  produced,  (which  is  not 
,1  admitted,)  that  injustice  was  not  the  object  of  the 
i  makers,  and  not  intended  by  them.  It  was  their 
1 1  plain  purpose  not  only  to  give  each  of  the  Stales 
Ii  and  its  citizens  equal  advantages  throughout  the 
^  Union  and  its  territories,  but,  out  of  abundant 
I  caution,  they  provided  that  every  citizen  of  the 
{  United  States  should  in  each  State  be  entitled   to 

I  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  that  Stale:  each 
j   State  and  its  citizens  might  claim  a  fair  share,  not 

'  only  of  all  that  the  Government  had  in  possession, 
I  but  of  all  it  had  a  prospect  of  acquiring.     Not 

I I  only  was  each  State  entitled  to  the  equal  protection 
\\  of  such  armies  and  fleets  as  the  Government  then 
ijheld,  but,  should  new  armies  be  raised  or  othtr 
;;  ships  be  built  ia  after  times,  they  were  to  stand 
!■  on  the  same  footing.     Whatever  the  Government 

might  ac(]uire,  simply  because  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  would  hold  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  all  the  States.  For  example,  when 
afterwards  the  lower  Mississippi  river  was  nc- 
j  quired  from  France,  all  the  Stales  were  equally 
I  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  its  navigation.  Had 
!  Congress  excluded  the  citizens  of  any  State 
i  from  its  use,  and  had  it  said  to  them:  "You 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this;  all  the  rivers 
i  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  which 
i  you  became  a  party  are  still  open  to  you;  there 
'are  the  Hudson,  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and 
!  others;  we  do  not  exclude  you  from  them;  as  to 
;  this  lower  Mississippi,  you  never  had  any  right 
i  to  its  use,  and  have  no  grounds  to  complain  of  the 
'  exclusion. "  Such  an  act  and  such  reasoning  would 
I  have  been  at  war  with  the  spirit,  and  against  the 
I  plain  intent,  of  the  Constitution.  This  view,  that 
1  all  the  States  and  their  citizens  were  equally  enti- 
j  tied  to  the  advantages  of  the  Governmeni,  both  in 
I  possession  and  in  prospect,  is  so  obvious,  that  I 

need  not  dwell  on  it. 
!      It  has  been  contended,  liowever,  that  the  Con- 
j  stitution  intended  to  limit  slavery  to  the  States 
I  where  it  then  existed,  and  to  exclude  it  from  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.     Of  the  thirteen 
!  States  which  created  the  Constitution,  twelve  were 
j  then   slaveholding — Massachusetts  alone  having, 
I  during    the    war    of    the    Revolution,    abolished 
I  slavery.     The  supposition  that  the  States  would 
I  exclude  from  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
an  institution  which  prevailed  so  generally  among 
\  them,  seems  improbable  in   itself;  and  those  who 
i  maintain  it  may  well  be  required  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence.   There  is  not,  sir,  in  the  whole  Constitution, 
i  any  one  clause  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
!  favors  the  idea  that  slavery  was  to  be  limited  to 
j  the  States  where  it  then  existed,  or  to  be  excluded 
j  from  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales. 
!  Theideaof  identifying  slavery  with  territory  seems 
I  never  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.     There  is,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, another  limitation  of  slavery  of  a  diflerent 
character,  to  which  I  will  beg  leave  to   call   the 
attention  of  the  House.    The  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  may,  in  its  discretion,  after  the  year 
1808,  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States.     The  circumstances  under  which 
this  provision  was  adopted  may  properly  be  brought 
to  mind.     It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Convention 
which   framed   the  Constitution   there  was  great 
difficulty  upon  the  subject  of  allowing  slaves  to  be 
represented.     After,  however,  it  had  been  settled 
by  repeated  votes  of  the  Convention   that  three- 
fiflhs  of  the  slaves  should  be  counted  in  apportion- 
ing representation  among  the  States,  Luther  Mar- 
tin, of  Maryland,  (the  subject  of  the  regulation  of 
trade beingunder  consideration,)  said  that,  as  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  counted  in  repre- 
sentation, that  circumstance  might  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  the  importation  of  such  persons, 
and  he  moved  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit or  tax  the  importation  of  slaves.    This  motion 
met  strenuous  opposition  from  the  members  of  the 
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Convention  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Tliey  were  supported  in  their  opposition  by  the 
members  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
who  insisted  that  each  State  should  be  allowed  to 
import  what  it  pleased;  that  the  morality  or  wis- 
dom of  slavery  belonged  to  the  State  alone;  that 
it  was  a  political  matter,  which  should  be  left  to 
it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were  with  Martin  in 
favor  of  giving  the  power  of  exclusion.  The  de- 
bate was  long  and  excited.  There  was  also  much 
difficulty  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  power  to 
regulate  trade  by  navigation  acts.  It  was  contend- 
ed that  the  principal  itiducement  which  the  North 
had  to  form  the  Union,  was  the  benefit  which  they 
expected  to  derive  from  the  exercise  of  this  power; 
■while  the  southern  members  insisted  lliat  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  in  Congress  should  be  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  navigation  acts;  which  would,  in  effect, 
have  rendered  the  power  nugatory.  In  the  midst 
of  these  difficulties,  which  seemed  likely  to  render 
the  attempt  to  form  a  common  Government  abor- 
tive, Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  sug- 
gested that  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  slaves 
and  that  of  a  tax  on  exports  and  navigation  acts 
should  all  be  committed,  so  as  to  form  a  bargain 
between  the  northern  and  southern  States.  The 
reportfrom  the  committee  provided  that  the  import- 
ation might  be  prohibited  after  the  year  1800;  but, 
on  the  motion  of  General  Pinckney,  the  time  was 
extended  till  1808 — the  members  from  New  Eng- 
land voting  with  Maryland  and  the  three  southern 
States,  while  Virginia,  who  was  said  to  liave  then 
more  slaves  than  she  needed,  voted  against  the 
amendment,  with  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  In  this  form  it  was  ultimately  adopted, 
as  a  consideration  for  the  power  given  the  Govern- 
ment to  pass  navigation  acts  and  regulate  trade. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  inquire  which 
section  has  gained  most  by  the  bargain — whether 
the  North  has  been  more  benefited  by  our  tariff 
iav/s,  than  the  South  by  the  importation  of  slaves. 

My  purpose  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  nature  of  the  limitation  of  slavery  established 
by  the  Constitution.  It  not  only  preserved  the  in- 
stitution as  it  then  existed,  and  provided  for  the 
representation  of  the  slav(5s,  but  it  allowed  their 
numbers  to  be  indefinitely  increased  for  the  next 
twenty  yearis  by  importations;  after  which  it  was 
to  cease,  if  Congress  saw  fit.  But  there  was  no 
power  given  to  exclude  free  persons.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  therefore,  was  obvi- 
ously made  to  govern  all  those  who  were  then  in 
the  country,  whether  freemen  or  slaves,  and  their 
descendants — all  free  persons  who  might  comelinto 
the  country  in  all  time,  and  also  all  slaves  which 
might  be  imported  up  to  the  year  1808.  The  part- 
nership or  compact  of  Government  embraced  all  of 
these.  It  permitted  an  indefinite  increase  of  free 
persons,  but  limited  the  number  of  slaves.  That 
limitation  was  mo.st  clearly  of  the  numbers  of  the 
slaves,  not  of  the  territory  they  might  occupy. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  seem  to  have  en- 
tertained, with  respect  to  liberty  and  slavery,  the 
old-fashioned  notions — such  notions,  I  mean,  as 
prevailed  among  the  civilians  and  common  lawyers 
of  the  world;  among  political  and  philosophical 
writers,  and  mankind  generally — that  is,  that  lib- 
erty was  a  personal  right,  and  not  one  annexed  to 
land  or  territory.  They  supposed  that  they  were 
promoting  the  cause  of  liberty  by  limiting  the 
number  of  persons  who  might  become  slaves,  and 
thereby  preventing  an  indefinite  extension  of  sla- 
very. But,  the  number  of  slaves  being  limited  and 
fixed,  it  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  a  matter  of 
moment  to  confine  their  residence  to  particular  por- 
tions of  territory.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  fashionable  phrase  of  our  day,  area 
of  slavery,  which  must  not  be  extended. 

I  am  now  brought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  direct 
consideration  of  the  great  question  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
this  subject  a  distinguished  politician  from  the 
South,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  in  the  other  wing  of  this 
building,  some  twelve  months  since,  laid  down  cer- 
tain docrines,  v/hich  are,  in  substance,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember  them,  these:  The  territories  of 
the  United  States,  being  the  common  property  of 
the  Union,  are  held  by  Congress  in  trust,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States  and  their  citizens; 
secondly,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  exclude  by 


law  any  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  going  into 
any  part  of  said  territories,  and  carrying  with  them 
and  holding  any  such  property  as  they  are  allowed 
to  hold  in  the  States  from  which  they  come.  This 
view,  though  perhaps  plausible  at  the  first  glance, 
is  really  the  most  shallow  and  superficial  that  could 
possibly  be  presented.  Admitting  the  first  general  i 
proposition  to  be  true,  (and  no  fair  mind  can  ques- 
tion it,)  that  the  territories  of  the  United  States  are 
held  by  Congress  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
all  the  States  and  their  citizens,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, that  if  Congress  should  see  that  it  was  most 
advantageous  to  allow  all  the  citizens  to  occupy 
the  territory  in  common  with  their  property,  it 
doubtless  ought  so  to  provide.  But  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  if,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  should 
see  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  could 
not  thus  advantageously  occupy  all  the  territory  in 
common,  it  might  divide  the  same,  so  as  to  assign 
certain  portions  to  particular  classes  or  persons. 
Why,  sir,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  insisted  that  the  army  could  not  be  divi- 
ded so  as  to  place  particular  regiments  and  compa- 
nies to  defend  certain  points  in  exclusion  of  others, 
because  each  regiment  and  each  man  belongs  to 
the  whole  United  States,  and  Congress  has  no 
right  to  deprive  any  State  of  the  services  of  any 
one  soldier.  Each  national  ship  must  be  employ- 
ed to  convoy  every  merchantman  at  the  same 
moment.  Yes,  sir,  according  to  this  system  of 
ratiocination,  inasmuch  as  the  national  treasury 
belongs  to  the  whole  United  States,  each  dollar 
thereni  belongs  to  all  the  citizens,  and  Congress, 
therefore,  has  no  right  to  direct  the  expen(iitureof  a 
particular  dollar  in  one  State,  and  thereby  deprive 
all  the  other  citizens  of  its  enjoyment.  But  these 
propositions,  sir,  are  too  absurd  in  themselves  to 
justify  serious  consideration,  and  I  only  have  re- 
ferred to  them  at  all  because  of  the  high  quarter 
from  which  they  come. 

I  return,  then,  to  the  great  question.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  It 
mi£;ht  possibly  be  argued,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for  the  representation  of  slaves  and 
for  their  admission  up  to  1808,  and  is  tolnlly  silent 
as  to  what  part  of  the  United  States  they  should 
be  confined  to,  that  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  excluded  from  no  part  of 
the  Union,  except  as  far  as  the  States  themselves 
might  determine  to  exclude  them;  and  that,  there- 
fore, Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  1  lay  no  stress,  however,  on  this  argu- 
ment, but  think  that  the  question  must  be  settled 
on  other  principles.  The  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress "  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
United  States."  This  grant  of  power  is  general 
and  vague.  To  ascertain  its  extent  we  must  resort 
to  implication.  It  has  sometimes  been  contended 
that  the  right  of  self-government  was  tbr  a  time  in 
abeyance  or  suspended  as  to  the  territories.  To 
this  view  I  cannot  assent:  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment naturally  belongs  to  every  community;  that 
right  can  never  be  annihilated  or  destroyed,  though 
it  may  be  transferred.  Unless  some  other  com- 
munity or  sovereign  has  acquired  the  authority  to 
control  it,  the  first  community  always  possesses 
the  right  of  self-government.  So  neither  can  these 
powers  be  in  a  state  of  suspension,  except  by  their 
being  temporarily  transferred  to  some  other  sover- 
eign or  government.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  have  no  right 
of  legislation,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  none  of 
the  States  have  any  power  to  govern  it.  All  the 
powers  that  can  be  exercised  belong  to  Congress 
alone;  Congress  has  power  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations.  But  the  wants  of  all  communities 
are  in  legal  contemplation  the  same;  the  wants  of 
the  territories  may  be  and  in  fact  are  just  as  great 
as  those  of  the  States.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  due  deference  to  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  greater  consideration  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do,  that  Congress  in  legislating  for  the 
territories  is  controlled  only  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  the  people  of  the  several  States  are  likewise 
controlled  by  this  Constitution;  whether  acting  in 
convention  or  through  their  ordinary  legislative 
governments,  they  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  it. 
Congress  has  then  over  the  territory  just  such  pow- 
ers as  its  Legislature  would  have  after  it  became  a 
State.     Both  are  controlled  by  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States,  the  supreme  law  of  the  l;nd. 
As  this  Constitution  is  silent  in  relation  to  slavery, 
it  has  been  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  Congress 
can  do  nothing  to  exclude  it  from  the  territory ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  with  equal  confidence 
that  for  the  same  reason  there  is  no  power  to  estab- 
lish the  institution.  These  two  opposite  views  are 
worthy  antagonists,  and  I  shall  leave  them  to  con- 
tend, not  fearing  that  either  v/ill  ever  obtain  a  vic- 
tory over  the  other. 

Congress  has  general  legislative  powers  over  the 
territories;  but  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  law-making  power  is  to  determine  the  rights 
of  property.  What  shalh  be  property,  how  titles 
shall  be  acquired  and  maintained,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  municipal  law  of  every  country  to  deter- 
mine. This  principle  is  so  generally  recognized, 
and  has  been  so  universally  acted  on  among  man- 
kind, that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  It  has 
been  insisted  in  certain  quarters,  however,  that 
liberty  being  the  natural  right  of  all,  no  property 
could  be  acquired  over  persons,  and  that  all  at- 
tempts of  Government  to  legalize  slavery  in  any 
form,  are  to  be  esteemed  unnatural,  illegal,  and 
utterly  void.  To  deny  the  right  of  Government  to 
recognize  property  in  jiersons  is  easy,  because  it  is 
easy  to  deny  anything;  but  to  determine  what  ia 
natural  among  men,  you  must  refer  to  the  conduct 
and  practice  of  mankind  generally.  To  ascertain 
what  powers  Governments  may  properly  exercise, 
you  must  refer  to  the  action  of  political  States  and 
the  conduct  of  nations  generally.  In  this  mode 
we  determine  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  Governments.  Under  the  guidance 
of  these  principles,  how  are  we  to  determine  the 
question  ?  We  find  that  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
from  the  earliest  historic  ages,  iiave  generally  re- 
cognized and  established  the  system  of  slavery. 
As  to  how  the  matter  was  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Deluge  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  we  do 
know  that  shortly  after  the  latter  event  the  institu- 
tion existed,  not  only  among  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Jewish  people,  but  among  all  the  nations  from 
which  we  have  any  accounts.  Among  the  .Tews 
slavery  was  limited  in  this  respect.  If  a  male  He- 
brew became  a  slave  to  one  of  his  ov/n  country- 
men, after  seven  years'  service  he  was  made  free. 
But  this  privilege  seems  not  to  have  extended  to 
his  wife,  if  a  slave,  nor  to  his  children;  nor  was  it 
ever  held  to  apply  to  slaves  obtained  from  other 
nations.  From  those  times  downward  the  institu- 
tion seems  generally  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  If  the  free  Sfates  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  seem  to  have  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  slaves  than  most  of  the  nations  of 
their  day,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  those  republics,  by  reason  of  their  superiority 
both  in  civil  and  military  art  and  st 'ence,  were 
more  powerful  than  their  contemporaries,  and 
thereby  able  to  make  a  greater  nun.  ;ar  of  captives 
in  war.  So  general  was  the  system,  that,  while  it 
is  easy  to  find  those  who  denied  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  land,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  people  who 
questioned  the  right  to  make  property  of  persons. 
At  length  the  Council  of  Macen,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  decreed  that  no 
Christian  should  be  compelled  to  remain  a  slave, 
and  Gregory  ordained  that  no  heathen  desirous  of 
becoming  a  Christian  should  be  retained  in  slavery. 
From  the  limitations  of  these  orders,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  made  not  so  much  to  promote  the 
natural  rights  of  men  as  the  spreading  of  Christi- 
anity. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  slavery  is  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  in  Italy,  and  not  long  after- 
wards in  some  of  the  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  In  England  we  find  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  year  1514,  during  one  of  his  pious  fits,  manu- 
mitting two  of  his  villeins,  and  by  the  close  of  that 
century  slavery  appears  to  have  ceased  in  Eng- 
land. On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  too,  the  insti- 
tution has  generally  prevailed  in  former  times,  and 
since  our  national  existence  commenced  it  prevailed 
in  all  the  then  States.  Even  in  those  States  where 
slavery  proper  has  been  abolished,  as  well  as  in 
England,  property  in  persons  is  still  recognized, 
ancl  the  wife  and  children  are  regarded  in  law  as 
the  servants  of  the  husband  and  father;  and  when 
they  are  injured  he  brings  an  action  for  the  loss  of 
their  services  by  reason  of  the  injury.  I  have 
high  abolition  authority  for  saying  that  more  than 
half  of  Christendom  now  hold  slaves.    The  high- 
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est  court  in  England,  where  the  abolition  spirit 
seems  to  be  strongest,  has  decided  that  slavery  is 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  These  thino;s 
being  considered,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  isagreal  mis- 
nomer to  speak  of  our  institutions  at  the  South  as 
peculiar.  Ours  is  the  general  system  of  the  world, 
and  ihe/ree  system  is  the  peculiar  one. 

If,  then,  Congress  possesses  general  legislative 
powers  over  the  territories,  as  I  contend,  it  is  idle 
to  deny  that  slavery  may  either  be  permitted  or 
forbidden  to  exist  there. 

What  ought  the  Government  to  do  ?  The  ter- 
ritories being  the  common  pioperly  of  the  United 
Stales,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  dispose  of 
them,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all  the  States.  If  the  Government,  either  di- 
-i-ectly  or  indirectly,  should  by  its  action  intention- 
ally so  dispose  of  the  territories  as  to  confer 
greater  advantages  on  some  of  the  States  than  on 
others,  then  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
liigh  trust  confided  to  it.  Should  it  declare  in  ad- 
vance that  it  would  exclude  any  of  the  States  and 
their  citizens  from  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union, 
this  would  be  as  gross  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  could  commit.  Being  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  it  has,  it  must  hold  and 
administer  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
Constitution.  One  half  of  the  Slates  have  slaves, 
the  other  half  have  none.  Should  Congress  estab- 
lish slavery  in  all  the  territories,  and  should  that 
circumstance  render  them  less  desirable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  free  States,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
going  into  and  occufiying  them,  such  a  disposition, 
giving  greater  advantages  to  the  people  of  one 
section  than  to  those  of  the  other,  would  be  unjust 
and  unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
Cotigress  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  territories 
of  the  Union,  so  as  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the 
slave  States  from  occupying  them,  such  a  measure 
would  be  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

To  enable  the  Government,  therefore,  so  to  dis- 
pose of  the  territories  as  to  promote  the  common 
benefit,  and  thereby  carry  out  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Constitution,  it  obviously  becomes  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  it  to  divide  them,  so  as  to  per- 
mit one  section  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by 
freemen,  and  the  other  by  those  who  may  hold 
slaves.  By  such  a  course  only  can  it  promote  the 
general  benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

The  practice  of  the  Government  heretofore  has 
been  substantially  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. At  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
though  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  held  slaves,  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  more  northern  ones, 
having  very  few,  and  being  without  any  induce- 
ment to  retain  them,  would  soon  be  relieved  en- 
tirely of  slavery.  The  Government,  therefore, 
left  to  be  occupied  by  slaveholders  all  that  portion 
of  its  territories  out  of  which  has  since  been  cre- 
ated the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama , 
and  Mississippi,  and  provided  that  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  should  be  exclusively  oc- 
cupied by  freemen.  Its  subsequent  policy  has 
been  consistent.  The  com]iromise,  at  the  time 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  was  right 
in  principle,  though  it  may  have  been  liable  to  ob- 
jection, because  it  gave  the  free  Slates  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  territory  which  the  Govern- 
ment then  held.  The  subsequent  acquisitions  of 
Florida  and  Texas  have  tended  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience. 

I  do  not,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  admit  for 
one  moment  the  doctrine  advanced  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  the  Government  ought  to  acquire  terri- 
tory to  strengthen  either  the  free  or  the  slave  States 
as  against  the  other  section.  Being  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales,  h  is  not  justified  in  using 
its  powers  for  the  advancement  of  some  of  the 
Statesat  the  expense  of  the  others.  If,  independent- 
ly of  these  considerations,  there  are  substantial  na- 
tional reasons  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  it 
may  be  acquired.  Should  it  lie  on  our  northern 
frontier,  then,  on  account  of  its  contiguity  t»  the 
free  States,  cold  climate,  and  for  other  reasons 
which  need  not  now  be  given,  it  should  be  made 
free  territory.  Should  it  be  on  our  southern  bor- 
der, it  ought  to  be  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  slave 
States,  who,  by  reason  of  their  contiguity,  simi- 
larity of  climate,  &c.,  would  most  conveniently 
occupy  it,  and  it  ought  to  tolerate  slavery.  Should 
it  be  on  our  western  border,  fairness  would  seem 


to  require  its  division  with  reference  to  the  consid- 
erations above  stated. 

It  is  often  asserted,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
declamation,  rather  than  in  argument,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaims  all  men  to 
be  free  and  equal;  that  that  declaration  has  never 
been  repealed,  and  that,  being  now  in  force,  it 
should  control  the  action  of  the  Government. 
That  declaration  was  made  to  dissolve  the  political 
bonds  which  connected  us  with  Great  Britain.  Its 
validity  for  that  purpose  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  the  act  as  such  is  still  in  force.  But  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  Congress  to  take  such  a 
decisive  step  foi-med  no  part  of  the  act  itself.  It 
might  as  well  be  insisted  that  the  reasons  given  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  recommending  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  a  bill  formed  a  part  of  the  law  itself.  The 
declaration,  as  made,  was  supported  by  a  most 
able  and  eloquent  popular  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  colonies,  and  to  all  the  world.  It  was  made 
in  behalf  of  States,  every  one  of  which  then  held 
and  continued  to  hold  slaves.  It  never  occurred 
to  any  one  in  that  day  that  the  opinions  and  state- 
ments contained  in  the  declaration  became  a  part 
of  any  of  the  State  Constitutions,  or  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  of  the  United  States.  Even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  it  has  since  been  superseded  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  just  as  those 
Articles,  which  were  once  undoubtedly  in  force,  by 
that  act  lost  their  validity,  and  cannot  therefore  in 
any  manner  now  influence  the  action  of  Congress. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  people  of  the  territory 
have  made  a  republican  form  of  Government  for 
themselves,  the  Constitution  takes  the  general  le- 
gislative powers  from  Congress,  and  gives  them  to 
the  new  State. 

I  am  now  brought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  great  question  in  our  politicaf  sys- 
tem. What  is  a  "  reptiblican  form  of  government," 
such  as  the  United  States  guaranties  to  every  State 
in  the  Union.'  Eminent  men  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
customed to  act  on  many  questions,  hold  that  it 
gives  such  a  control  over  the  form  of  the  State 
constitutions  as  I  cannot  sanction.  On  a  former 
occasion,  in  this  House,  when  opposition  was  j 
made  to  the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  Union  jj 
on  account  of  the  pro-slavery  character  of  her  con-  ■  j 
stitution,  I  took  occasion,  when  supporting  her 
claim  to  admission,  to  express  my  dissent  from  \\ 
those  doctrines.  Others  have  maintained  that  this  \\ 
feature  of  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  ex-ji 
elude  slavery  entirely  from  the  Territories  and  the  [j 
States;  while,  with  a  third  class,  the  term  "  repub- 
lican" is  understood  to  be  s.ynonymous  with  per- 
fect equality,  politically,  of  all  persons  whatever. 
What  is  a  "  republican  form  of  government?"  I 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  some  to  go  into  such  considerations. 
They  are  indift''erent  to  everything  that  does  not 
promise  an  immediate  result.  Many  sneer  at  ab- 
stractions, and  contemn  inquiries  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Government.  If,  sir,  by  re- 
maining ignorant  of  the  great  principles  which 
have  regulated  the  rise,  progress,  and  destiuction 
of  Governments  and  States,  we  could  escape  en- 
tirely the  action  of  these  principles,  then,  peihaps, 
"ignorance"  would  be  "bliss."  But  no  man 
escapes  the  action  of  the  natural  laws  by  remain- 
ing ignorant  of  them.  The  force  of  gravity  acts  as 
violently  upon  the  clown  as  it  does  upon  the  phi- 
losopher who  understands  its  laws.  The  winds 
and  the  waves  of  the  ocean  strike  with  as  much 
violence  the  rude  craft,  constructed  and  directed  in 
profound  ignorance  of  their  forces,  as  they  do  the 
sides  of  the  best  built  ship  diiected  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  stormy  seas.  If  a  man  should 
sleep  in  hiscanoein  the  stream  immediately  above 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  he  would  not  thereby  sus- 
pend, as  to  himself,  the  action  of  that  current.  He 
who  is  selected  to  direct  the  motions  of  a  steam- 
engine  should  be  acquainted  with  its  powers.  The 
laws  which  control  the  courses  of  Slates  and  the 
action  of  Governments  are  not  less  fixed  and  certain 
than  those  which  operate  in  the  physical  world. 

What,  then,  is  a  "republican  form  of  govern- 
ment," that  system  which  is  to  control  the  political 
destinies  of  the  people  of  the  American  Union  ? 
Perhaps  there  are  few  terms  in  our  language  more 
difficult  to  define  precisely.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the 
Federalist,  admits  as  much.  In  Walker's  and 
Johnson's  dictionaries,  the  books  of  the  kind  per- 
haps in  most  common  use  among  us,  a  "  repub- 


lic" is  defined  to  be  "  a  State  in  which  the  power 
is  lodged  in  more  than  one."  In  this  definition 
they  seem  to  follow  Addison.  Worcester,  who 
has  published  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive 
dictionary,  says:  "  A  republic  may  be  either  a 
'  democracy  or  an  aristocracy.  In  the  latter  it  is 
'  vested  in  a  nobility,  or  a  privileged  class  of  com- 
'  paratively  a  small  number  of  persons."  This  is 
substantially  the  same  with  Montesquieu's  defini- 
tion of  a  republic  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  Polybius, 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  early  times  in  which 
he  lived,  I  regard  as  perhaps  the  most  sa^jacious 
of  political  writers,  considers  a  republic  as  a  mix- 
ture of  the  features  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy)  in  equal  proportions,  so  that  any  two 
of  these  powers  or  estates  might,  by  their  combi- 
nation, be  able  to  prevent  the  usurpation  or  abuses 
of  the  third.  Such  a  government,  he  thought, 
would,  by  its  Executive,  secure  the  strength  of 
monarchy;  by  its  Senate  the  steadiness  and  icisdom 
of  aristocracy ;  and  by  its  democracy  ensure  that 
its  action  would  be  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  He  regarded  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment of  his  day,  then  in  its  purest,  healiiiiest,  and 
most  perfect  condition,  thotigh  it  afterwards  decay- 
ed and  was  destroyed  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
and  predicted  Ivy  him — he,  I  say,  looking  on  this 
Government  with  the  disinterested  eye  of  a  stranger 
and  a  captive,  pronounced  it  the  most  perfect  re- 
public that  had  ever  been  known.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  this  Government,  because  the  woinl  "  re- 
pulilic"  was  a  Roman  word,  invented  to  designate, 
and  always  applied  to  that  system.  Not  anly  did 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  features  predominate 
in  its  constitution,  but  it  sustained  the  system  of 
domestic  slavery  in  its  most  extensive  form.  Du- 
rins:  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  its  greatest  strength  and  prosperity,  it  was 
computed  that  the  whole  number  of  slaves  was 
three  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  freemen. 
Athenajus  states  that  he  knew  many  Romans  who 
owned  ten  and  twenty  thousand  slaves.  A  single 
freedman,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  had  acqviired,at 
the  time  of  his  death,  above  four  thousand  slaves. 

If  we  come  down  to  our  own  times,  we  find  that 
these  views  of  political  writers  were  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  fraraers  of  our  Constitution,  and  con- 
slant  topics  of  discussion  in  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "The  evils  we 
I  '  experience  flow  from  the  excess  of  democracy. 
i  'The  people  do  not  want  virtue,  but  are  the  dupes 
'  of  pretended  patriots.  In  Massachusetts  it  has 
'  been  t"ully  confirmed  by  experience  that  they  are 
'  daily  misled  into  the  most  baneful  measures  and 
'  opinions  by  the  false  reports  circulated  by  design- 
'  ing  men,  and  which  no  one  on  the  spot  can  re- 
'fute." 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  observed,  "  that  the 
'  general  object  was  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evils 
'  under  which  the  United  States  labored;  that  in 
'  tracing  these  evils  to  their  origin,  every  man  had 
'  found  it  in  the  turbulence  and  follies  of  demo- 
'  cracy;"  and  argued  in  tavor  of  a  Senate  as  a 
check  to  this  tendency  in  their  governments. 

Mr.  Mason,  his  colleague,  "  argued  strongly  for 
'  an  election  of  the  larger  branch  by  the  people. 
'  It  was  to  be  the  grand  depository  of  the  demo- 
'  cratic  principle  of  the  Goveinment." 

Mr.  Madison  said:  "  No  agrarian  attempts  have 
'  yet  been  made  in  this  country;  but  symptoms  of 
'  a  levelling  spirit,  as  we  have  understood,  have 
'  sufficiently  appeared  in  a  certain  quarter  to  give 
'  notice  of  the  future  danger.  How  is  the  danger 
'  to  be  guarded  against  on  republican  principles.'" 
He  argued  that  a  Senate,  elected  for  the  term  of 
nine  years,  would  perhaps  answer  the  purpose; 
and  in  conclusion  declared,  ''  that  as  it  was  more 
'  than  probable  that  we  were  now  digesting  a  plan 
'  which,  in  its  operation,  would  decide  forever  the 
'  fate  of  republican  government,  we  ought  not  only 
'  to  provide  every  guard  for  liberty  that  its  preser- 
'  vation  could  require,  but  be  careful  to  supply  the 
'  defects  which  our  own  experience  had  particu- 
'  larly  pointed  out." 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "  Massa- 
'  chusetts  cannot  keep  the  peace  one  hundred  milrs 
'  from  her  capital,  and  is  now  forming  an  army  for 
'  its  support.  How  long  Pennsylvania  may  be  free 
'  from  a  like  situation  cannot  be  foreseen."  And, 
in  reply  to  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Sherman,]  who 
spoke  favorably  of  the  condition  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  said  that  there  "  of 
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'late  the  Government  had  entirely  given  way  to 
'  the  people,  and  had  in  fact  suspended  many  of  its 
'  ordinary  functions  in  order  to  prevent  those  tur- 
'  bulent  scenes  which  had  appeared  elsewhere." 
He  asked  Mr.  Sherman  whether  the  State  at  this 
time  "  dare  impose  and  collect  a  tax  on  the  people?" 
In  the  same  speech  he  said,  "  he  concu*-red  with 
'  Mr.  Madison  in  thinking  that  we  were  now  about 
'  to  decide  forever  the  fate  of  republican  govern- 
'  ment,"  making  references  to  the  Roman  and  other 
republican  governments.  And,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  said,  in  debate,  "They  suppose  seven 
'  years  a  sufficient  period  to  give  the  Senate  ade- 
'  quate  firmness,  from  not  duly  considering  the 
'  amazing  violence  and  turbulence  of  the  democratic 
'  spirit.  When  a  great  object  of  government  is 
'  pursued,  which  seizes  the  popular  passions,  they 
'  spread  like  wild  fire  and  become  irresistible.  He  ' 
'appealed  to  the  gentlemen  from  New  England  | 
'  whether  experience  had  not  then  verified  tlie  re-  j 
'mark."  After  referring  to  many  countries,  he  ■ 
said:  "  What  is  the  inference  from  all  these  obser- 
'  rations. '  That  we  ought  to  go  as  far  in  order  to 
'  attain  stability  and  permanency  as  republican 
'  principles  will  admit.  Let  one  branch  of  the 
'Legislature  hold  their  places  for  life,  or  at  least 
during  good  behavior;  let  the  Executive  also  be 
•  for  life." 

It  may  seem  a  little  singular,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  all  references  in  these  debates  to  disturbances 
are  in«the  sections  of  the  Union  having  few  or  no 
slaves.  I  have  not  made  the  extracts,  however, 
with  any  intention  of  showing  this,  but  to  make  it 
appear  in  what  sense  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion understood  the  meaning  of  "  republican  form 
of  government."  As  the  clause  was  originally 
adopted  by  the  Convention  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  stood  thus: 

"  16.  Resolved,  That  a  republican  constitution  and  it<!  ex- 
isting laws  ouglit  to  be  guarantied  to  each  State  by  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Why  guaranty  the  existing  Imas,  if  twelve  of 
the  constitutions,  because  they  established  slavery, 
were  not  "  republican,"  and  must  of  necessity  be 
altered.'  Though  the  words  "  its  existing  laws  " 
were  ultimately  left  out  of  the  clause,  it  was  never 
intimated  by  any  one  that  the  then  State  constitu- 
tions were  not  •'  republican  "  because  they  sus- 
tained slavery.  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  said  "  that  domestic  slavery  is  the 
'  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic  coun- 
'  tenance  of  the  proposed  Constitution,"  never 
pretended  that  it  was  not  a  feature  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  itself;  nor  was  there 
at  that  time  a  disposition  manifested  to  place  the 
black  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  race. 
The  same  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  discussing  the 
proposed  basis  of  representation,  said:  "Another 
'  objection  with  him  against  admitting  the  blacks 
'  into  the  census  was,  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
'  vania  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  being  put  on  a 
'footing  with  slaves."  His  colleague  (Mr.  Wil- 
son) said:  "  He  had  some  apprehensions,  also, 
'  from  the  tendency  of  the  blending  of  the  blacks 
«  with  the  whites  to  give  disgust  to  the  people  of 
'  Pennsylvania,  as  had  been  intimated  by  his  col- 
'  league,"  (Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris.)  To  show 
that  similar  feelings  e.xist  in  the  free  States  still,  I 
might  refer  to  the  laws  of  Ohio  excluding  free 
negroes;  to  the  extraordinary  provision  in  the 
new  constitution  of  Illinois,  to  prevent  free  negroes 
from  being  admitted  into  the  territory  of  that 
State;  to  the  decision,- the  other  day,  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  by  which  the  people  determined, 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  one,  that  free  blacks  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote.  And,  as  I  have  alluded  to 
that  matter,  I  will  say,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  people  decided  that  question  aright.  I 
may  be  told  that  no  mischief  has  resulted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts from  permitting  negroes  to  vote.  And, 
sir,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if,  out  of  sympathy, 
all  blind  infants  were  allowed  to  vote,  no  political 
evil  would  have  resulted — the  number  of  either 
class  being  too  small  to  disturb  that  prosperous 
Commonwealth.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  me  to 
hear  it  said  that  this  or  that  particular  negro  is  as 
intelligent  and  as  moral  as  the  average  of  white 
voters.  It  is  easy  to  find  females  far  better  quali- 
fied to  think  justly  on  political  subjects  than  most 
men,  and  sometimes  we  find  those  among  them 
not  averse  to  the  bustle  of  an  election  day.  Many 
young  men  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age 


are  better  politicians  than  other  adult  voters.  Why 
is  it,  then,  that  all  females  are  excluded  from  the 
right  to  vote.'  Why  is  it  that,  even  among  the 
other  half  of  the  human  race,  men  are  excluded 
from  the  right  of  suffrage  till  they  have  attained 
an  age  which  the  majority  never  reach.'  It  is  no 
answer,  in  the  latter  instance,  to  say  that  all  have 
an  equal  chance  to  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
So  all  men  may  become  as  rich  as  Girard  or 
Astor;  and  you  might,  on  the  same  principle,  fix 
the  property  qualification  ofl  a  voter  at  a  million. 
You  cannot  deny  that  many  of  the  excluded  are 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right;  but  they  are  ex- 
cluded simply  because  constitutions  and  laws 
decide  upon  general  principles,  and,  as  classes, 
females  and  infants  under  twenty-one  are  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  as  well  qualified  to  vote  as  adult 
males.  It  is  this  principle  which  excludes  the 
negro,  because,  as  a  class,  they  are  inferior  to  the 
white  race. 

But,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  arraigned  in  certain 
quarters  as  charging  injustice  upon  Providence 
when  I  assert  that  he  has  not  made  the  capacities 
of  the  different  races  equal.  And,  forsooth,  am  I, 
because  men  are  of  necessity  scattered  all  over  the 
earth,  there  not  being  room  for  all  in  the  temperate 
zones,  lest  I  should  arraign  the  justice  of  Provi- 
dence, to  maintain  that  all  parts  of  the  earth  have 
equal  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  navigablestreams, 
&c.,and  assert,  against  the  evidence  of  my  senses, 
that  the  climate  of  Siberia  is  as  pleasant  as  that  of 
Italy,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  as  fertile  as  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.'  He  who  admits  that 
one  individual  has  naturally  greater  bodily  or  men- 
tal powers  than  another,  is  guilty  of  the  same  sort 
of  impiety.  The  Scripture  itself  teaches  that, 
while  ten  talents  are  given  to  some,  a  single  talent 
only  is  given  to  others.  The  difference  in  the 
races  of  men,  as  they  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world,  are  so  obvious  as  to  have  always  arrested 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Whatever  regret  may 
be  felt  among  any  set  of  philanthropists,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  the  peninsula  of  India  a  popula- 
tion more  than  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
whole  United  States  is  easily  kept  in  subjection 
by  the  superior  courage  and  strength  of  a  few 
Englislimen.  The  African  races  have  been  preyed 
upon  by  every  invader  from  the  earliest  historic 
times  :  formerly  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Romans,  and  the  Saracens;  in  our  own 
day  by  the  English  at  the  South  and  the  French 
on  the  North.  The  American  Indians  afford  an- 
other striking  instance. 

So  great  are  the  differences  among  races  or  na- 
tions of  men  that  they  are  observed  readily  by  the 
most  careless  spectators,  though  they  are  often 
overlooked  by  legislators  in  framing  constitutions 
of  government,  so  that  incalculable  mischief  is 
produced.  Political  systems  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  made  by  wise  men  for  those  whose  capacity 
was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  have  been  productive  of  misery.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  race  on  this  continent  affords 
to  our  eyes  a  mournful  illustration  of  this. 

The  total  failure  of  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes ill  the  West  Indies  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  great  care  with  wiiich  the  Brit- 
ish Government  effected  the  measure,  is  so  striking 
an  instance  as  to  remind  us  of  the  benevolent  at- 
tempt to  change  the  color  of  the  Moor,  recorded  in 
^-Esop's  fable.  It  was  a  profound  observation  of 
the  most  philosophic  of  human  intellects,  that  we 
can  only  govern  Nature  by  obeying  her  laws. 
The  force  of  this  truth  is  acknowledged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  daily  transactions  of  men.  They 
seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  laws,  and 
in  building  houses  and  ships,  and  in  the  various 
mechanic  arts,  have  a  due  regard  to  the  qualities 
of  the  different  substances  they  may  employ  and 
their  liability  to  be  affected  by  different  agents.  In 
framing,  however,  social  and  political  systems,  the 
principle  annoimced  by  Bacon  is  disregarded  and 
contemned  frequently  by  legislators,  who  will  not 
understand  that  Providence  has  established  moral 
laws  as  determinate  as  those  which  govern  the 
physical  world,  and  who  are  astonished  from  time 
to  time  because,  when  acting  in  defiance  of  those 
laws,  they  cannot  find  the  same  results  as  if  their 
conduct  had  been  in  accordance  with  them.  I 
maintain,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  in  deciding  that  the  negroes  are  not, 
as  a  class,  capable  of  administering  our  complicated 


republican  system  of  Government,  are  sustained 
by  the  results  of  experience,  observation,  and 
sound  philosophy. 

I  have,  however,  occupied  more  time  on  thia 
part  of  my  subject  than  I  at  first  intended.  My 
main  object  was  to  show  what  was  meant  by  "  re- 
publican form  of  government"  in  the  Constitution; 
that  it  was  not  meant  thereby  to  exclude  .slavery 
either  from  the  States  or  Territories  ;  much  less  did 
it  mean  that  sort  of  absolute  political  equality  in 
all  respects,  which  has  never  existed  as  yet  in 
any  one  of  the  States.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  made  by  men  who  had  come 
chiefly  from  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  who  felt  themselves  under  no  obligations 
to  extend  its  advantages  to  the  negro  race. 

If,  then,  sir,  I  am  right  in  the  view  I  take  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  Republican  Constitution," 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  object  to  the  admis- 
sion of  any  State  because  she  tolerates  slavery. 
The  attempt  to  exclude  Missouri  because  her  con- 
stitution was  like  those  of  the  old  States  was  a  gross 
usurpation.  Congress  has  the  power  to  refuse  the 
admission  of  a  State  for  that  reason,  just  as  she 
has  the  power  to  object  to  admis.sion  because  the 
State  does  not  tolerate  slavery,  but  she  has  in  either 
case  »ioj-ig-/j<  under  the  Constitution. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  glanced  at  some  of 
the  constitutional  questions  which  have  been  in 
public  discussions  connected  with  this  subject,  I 
will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  con- 
sider another  class  of  topics.  It  is  said  by  some 
who  object  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  that 
the  representation  of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  is  wrong;  that 
it  gives  the  southern  States  an  undue  advantage; 
and  that,  if  new  slave  territories  be  added  to  the 
Union,  it  will  inciease  the  evil.  Those  who  urge 
this  objection,  sir,  would  do  well  to  recur  some- 
times to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  In  the  debates  of 
the  Convention,  Mr.  Rufus  King  said  he  "had  al- 
'  ways  expected  that,  as  the  southern  States  are 
'  the' richest,  they  would  not  league  themselves 
'  with  the  northern,  unless  some  resjject  were  paid 
'  to  their  superior  wealth.  If  the  latter  expect 
'  those  preferential  distinctions  in  commerce,  and 
'  other  advantages  which  they  will  derive  from  the 
'  connection,  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  them 
'  without  allowing  some  advantages  in  return. 
'  Eleven  of  the  thiileen  States  had  agreed  to  con- 
'  sider  slaves  in  the  apportionment  of  taxation,  and 
'  taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  together. " 
These  preferential  distinctions  of  commerce,  and 
the  other  advantages  anticipated  by  Mr.  King, 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  North.  Every  candid 
man  will  admit  that  those  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment have,  for  the  last  thirty  years  at  least,  been 
exercised  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  men  of  that 
day  seem  to  have  regarded  as  practicable  and  de- 
sirable, and  with  even  greater  advantages  to  the 
North  than  they  anticipated.  For  one,  sir,  I  do 
not  complain  of  this;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  with 
no  very  good  grace  that  those  who  participate  in 
and  still  claim  these  benefits,  should  harp  so  much 
upon  what  they  gave  in  exchange.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  consideration  has,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories.  If  slavery  should  be 
permitted  to  exist  there,  since  the  act  of  Congress 
forbids  the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  year  1808 
from  any  other  country,  none  could  be  carried 
there  except  those  that  were  taken  from  some  of 
the  United  States.  But  those  slaves  are  already 
counted  and  represented.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that,  by  transferring  part  of  the  slaves  from  the  old 
States  to  the  new,  you  would  not  increase  their 
numbers.  Being  represented  only  in  this  House — 
the  Senate,  as  all  know,  rests  on  a  different  basis — 
you  would  in  nowise  increase  the  slave  representa- 
tion by  the  addition  of  new  slave  States.  What- 
ever was  added  to  their  population  by  emigration 
from  the  old  States,  would  to  the  same  extent 
weaken  the  latter. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  so  obvious,  that,  when 
I  hear  persons  speaking  of  the  "  increase  of  slave- 
ry," and  "  strengthening  the  slave-power,"  they 
must  pardon  me  for  questioning  their  sincerity. 
Nor  can  any  one  entertain  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  slave  States  will  overpower  the  free,  and 
control  the  action  of  the  Government.     The  free 
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States  are  in  the  ascendency  in  all  tlie  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  tlieir  majority  of  more  than 
fifty  votes  on  this  floor  and  in  the  electoral  col- 
les^es,  is  greater  than  they  ever  had  in  former 
times.  This  excess  must  be  increased  too  here- 
after— nine-tenths  of  tlie  territory  in  the  northwest 
hein^  intended  to  be  carved  into  free  Slates,  and 
being  more  than  can  be  filled  up  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  those  States  increasing  as  they  do, 
faster  in  population  than  the  slave  States.  This 
circumstance  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  evidence 
that  the  continuance  of  slavery  is  injurious  to  us 
as  a  nation,  [t  may  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  view  derived  from  the  flecennial  census  is 
well  calculated  to  deceive.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred tliousand  foreigneys  annually  arrive  in  the 
United  States,  who  settle  down  almost  entirely  in 
the  free  States.  Those  who  emigrate  from  the  old 
Northern  States  almost  all  go  to  the  new  free 
States,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  emigration  of  the  old  Southern  States 
goes  into  the  free  States  of  the  Northwest.  This, 
as  I  have  observed  myself,  is  eminently  true  of 
the  North  Carolina  emigrants;  and  I  may  add, 
too,  but  for  this  emigration,  population  would  in- 
crease in  that  State  as  fast  as  it  could  in  any  coun- 
try, there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  among  the  entire  population.  Nor 
does  the  condition  of  the  negro  po]iulation  retard 
its  increase.  The  opinions  of  Malthus  and  other 
writers,  that  slavery  is  unfavorable  to  an  increase 
of  population,  are  probably  founded  on  observa- 
tions of  such  as  live  in  cities,  and  are  used  as  do- 
mestics. Appian's  authority  is  decisive  as  to  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  slaves  employed  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
accords  with  our  experience  in  the  United  States. 
The  physical  wants  of  the  slave  are  sure  of  being 
provided  for,  because  he  can  never  be  owned  by  a 
pauper.  It  is  due  to  truth,  too,  to  state  that  the 
negro  race  in  the  Southern  States,  when  consider- 
ed with  reference  to  their  physical  comforts,  indus- 
try, and  moral  qualities,  are  in  advance  of  the 
same  race  either  in  Africa  or  in  the  Northern 
States.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  sir,  that  the  South- 
ern States  would  be  more  prosperous,  as  a  whole, 
if  filled  up  with  such  a  population  as  the  freemen 
of  this  Union.  The  white  race  being  superior  to 
the  black,  of  course  a  country  filled  with  the  former 
is  more  vigorous  and  prosperous  than  one  filled 
with  a  mixed  race.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
question  to  be  settled.  The  abolitionist  must  show- 
that  these  very  negroes,  if  set  free,  would  be  more 
productive  as  laborers  and  more  manageable  as 
citizens,  than  they  now  are.  Before  they  can  ac- 
complish this,  they  must,  however,  account  in 
some  satisfactory  manner  for  their  inferior  condi- 
tion, not  only  in  Africa,  but  where  they  have  been 
liberated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Northern 
States.  As  we  have  the  negro  race  in  the  country, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  the  true  question  is, 
v/hether  they  can  be  better  disposed  of  in  any 
other  mode.  Whatever  evils  may  be  attendant  on 
the  condition  of  slavery,  will  be  rather  aggravated 
by  crowding  them  together  in  a  few  States. 

Again,  sir,  popular  appeals  are  made  from  time 
to  time,  by  abolitionists  and  others,  to  arouse  the 
prejudices  of  the  North  against  the  competition  of 
slave  labor.  These  men  ought  to  know  that  liber- 
ating the  slaves  v/ould  produce  the  very  evil  they 
complain  of.  The  free  blacks  of  the  North,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Irish  and  other  emigrants,  have 
done  much  more  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  at 
the  North  than  the  slaves,  occupied  as  they  are 
chiefly  in  the  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  fields 
of  the  South. 

Others  say  that  slavery  must  not  be  extended  to 
any  new  territory,  because  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  to  suppress 
insurrections,  and  therefore  they  express  immense 
terror  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing slave  insurrections.  When  they  shall  in 
some  one  instance  be  required  to  turn  out  for  this 
purpo.se,  if  they  should  find  the  burden  more  intol- 
erable than  the  other  requisitions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  will  doubtless  then  have  good  grounds 
for  asking  such  an  amendment  as  may  relieve  them 
from  this  onerous  imposition.  It  is  not,  however, 
at  all  likely  that  any  insurrection  will  occur  sufli- 
ciently  extensive  to  give  time  for  the  coming  of 
persons  from  other  States  to  suppress  it. 

Much  of  the  agitation,  sir,  which  the  country 


has  undergone  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  due  to 
the  action  of  anti-slavery  or  abolition  societies. 
Such  societies  have  existed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Government,  though,  for  reasons  which  I  may 
presently  allude  to,  their  influence  has  been  greater 
for  a  dozen  years  past  than  formerly.  Tho.se 
societies  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  elements. 
There  are  in  them  conscientious  and  benevolent 
men,  who  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exterminate 
some  one  evil,  and  who  have  selected  this  as  the 
object  of  their  exertions.  With  them  are  a  class 
wiio  externally  seem  to  resemble  them,  but  who 
may  be  better  described  in  the  humorous  lines 
from  Hudibras,  as  those 

"  Wlio  compound  for  fins  tliey  arc  inclinefl  to, 
By  damning  those  tliey  liiivc  no  mind  to." 

Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they  are  seen  publicly 
giving  thanks  that  they  are  not  as  the  publicans  and 
sinners  of  the  South.  In  a  country  like  this,  too, 
where  the  general  diffusion  of  education  produces 
many  competitors  for  each  prize,  men  of  ambition 
and  second-rate  talents,  finding  the  high  roads  to 
eminence  occupied  by  their  superiors,  go  in  search 
of  new  paths  to  distinction.  Some  of  them  have 
sought  notoriety  and  popularity  by  preaching  up 
a  crusade  against  Southern  slavery.  There  is  still 
a  fourth  class — consisting  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  live  off  of  the  public — who  have  selected 
this  as  a  humbug  by  which  to  inflame  the  popular 
passions  and  obtain  money  by  cheating  the  con- 
fiding and  credulous.  They  are  as  unscrupidous 
about  the  means  they  employ  as  was  the  impostor 
Mokanna,  who,  to  cloak  his  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceive his  followers,  on  his  banner 

"  Unfurled, 
Those  words  ol'sun^liine,  Freedom  to  llie  world  !" 

As  the  societies  are,  therefore,  composed  chiefly 
of  those  who  design  to  deceive,  and  of  persons  of 
an  imaginative  cast  of  rfiind,  who  naturally  shrink 
from  examining  facts,  and  are  easily  led  away  by 
their  imjiulses,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  matters 
published  by  them  should  contain  all  manner  of 
absurdities.  Works  of  pure  fiction  are  written, 
the  most  glaring  falsehoods  or  misrepresentations 
published  and  circulated,  and  incorporated  into 
their  standard  works.  When  one  sees  the  mate- 
rials they  have  to  work  with,  he  is  not  surprised 
at  the  conclusions  to  which  they  come.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  History  of 
Amadisof  Gaul,  or  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. 

What  strikes  the  observer  most,  perhaps,  is  the 
wonderful  diversity  in  doctrine  which  is  exhibited 
by  these  societies.  Bacon  says,  that  "  if  men  were 
'all  to  become  even  uniformly  mad,  they  might 
'  agree  tolerably  well  with  each  other."  This  has 
been  exemplified  by  some  sects  of  fanatics.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  abolition  society  as  a 
whole,  its  members  are  not  uniformly  mad,  and 
hence  they  disagree  most  inlolerahly.  Even  in  their 
national  conventions  of  delegates,  you  have  nothing 
but  "  the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument."  Its 
jarring  elements  remind  one  of  the  struggles  ^f 
Chance  and  Tumult  in  the  reign  of  ancient  jSJight, 
when  Chaos  sat  as  umpire,  "  and  by  decision  more 
embroiled  the  fray."  It  might  be  supposed  that 
their  collisions  would  be  the  means  of  correcting 
their  errors;  but  they  seem  to  be  in  the  condition 
of  the  Schoolmen,  who,  because  they  built  upon 
the  errois  and  logical  fallacies  of  their  master  Aris- 
totle, argued  with  each  other  for  two  thousand 
years  without  ever  ascertaining  any  one  truth. 
The  society,  however,  seems  likely  to  split  into 
two  grand  divisions.  Mr.  Lysander  Spooner,  who 
just  now  appears  to  be  at  the  head  of  one,  pub- 
lishes a  book  to  prove  slavery  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  Spooner  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  con- 
stitutions and  laws  which  are  unjust,  are  in  them- 
selves totally  void,  and  that  all  judges,  howsoever 
appointed,  are  bound  so  to  decide.  Having  estab- 
lished clearly  this  proposition,  he  admits  that  he 
need  not  go  any  further.  To  show  his  ingenuity, 
however,  he  says  he  will  waive  that  for  the  present, 
and  then  goes  on  and  proves,  secondly,  that  slavery 
never  had  any  legal  existence  in  any  of  the  colo- 
nies; thirdly,  that  if  it  had  legally  existed,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  abolished  it;  fourthly, 
he  proves  that  slavery  had  no  existence,  legally, 
under  any  of  the  State  constitutions;  but  that, 
fifthly,  even  if  it  had,  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  when  adopted,  abolished  it.     These, 


and  many  other  propositions,  he  establishes.  In 
fact,  he  proves  everything  he  attempts  without  the 
slightest  difl^culty,  except  that  a  woman  cannot  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  point,  after 
a  learned  disquisition  and  much  argumentation,  he 
admits  is  not  free  from  doubt,  and  he  thereupon 
leaves  the  matter  in  a  great  fog.  This  book  being 
something  new,  had  a  wonderfid  run,  and  the 
abolitionists  collected  around  Mr.  Spooner  and 
applauded  him,  until  he  began  to  think  that  he  had 
at  length  carried  off  the  "gates  of  Gaza."  In  an 
unlucky  hour,  however,  for  Mr.  Spooner  and  his 
book,  which  seemed  to  be  spreading  itself  like  a 
"  green  bay  tree,"  they  both  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  an  abolitionist  of  the  old 
Garrison,  or  disunion  school.  Not  being  willing, 
as  he  says,  that  the  multitude  should  go  off'  after 
this  new  light,  and  seemingly  not  a  little  |)leased 
to  have  a  man  of  straw  made  to  his  hand,  he,  with 
a  great  display  of  legal  learning,  strong  argument, 
and  sharp  sarcasm,  cuts  Mr.  Spooner  to  pieces,  to 
the  great  terror  of  his  followers — proving,  beyond 
dispute,  that  slavery  is  constitutional,  and  that 
therefore  the  Constitution  must  be  destroyed  before 
it  can  be  reached.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Spooner 
complainingly  says,  that  if  the  people  believe  sla- 
very constitutional,  they  will  not  be  so  ready  to 
abolish  it,  and  says,  with  commendable  simplicity, 
that  if  everybody  would  believe  it  unconstitutional, 
it  could  easily  be  abolished,  and  that  no  good  anti- 
slavery  man  ought  to  attack  his  book.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips asks  him  in  turn,  whether  he  is  serious  himself 
in  entertaining  such  opinions,  and  in  believing  that 
the  community  will  ever  adopt  them,  and  sooth- 
ingly tells  him  that  it  is  a  small  matter  that  divides 
them,  the  only  difficulty  being,  whether  they  shall 
go  against  slavery  under  the  Constitution  or  over 
it.  The  society,  however,  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  dissensions  of  its  leaders,  and  at  a 
stand  from  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  roads  it  shall 
travel,  seemed  at  the  last  accounts  in  a  perishing 
condition. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  abolition 
societies  for  a  number  of  years,  they  Jiave,  as 
such,  been  able  to  effect  very  little  mischief.  Their 
schemes  were  always  either  so  absurd  and  vision- 
ary, or  so  reckless  of  consequences  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  that  they  have  been  successfully  com- 
batted  by  the  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  of  the 
North;  so  that,  at  most,  they  have  but  served  as 
scarecrows  for  the  use  of  popular  declaimers.  The 
question  of  slavery  has,  however,  assumed  a  grave 
and  momentous  cast,  from  the  attempt  to  connect 
it  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day.  In  a  coun- 
try like  this,  political  parties  will  always  exist;  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  desirable  that  they  should  be  eradi- 
cated, even  if  it  were  practicable,  which  every  man 
of  reflection  sees  to  be  impossible.  As  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  our  system,  however, 
everything  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  those 
partiesare  constituted.  Unquestionably,  the  safest 
I  and  best  parties  are  those  based  upon  differences  of 
i  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  Gov- 
!  ernment,  and  as  to  the  measures  it  should  carry 
i  out;  not  only  because  such  parties,  having  a  direct 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  Government  genei-ally, 
have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  correct  political  infor- 
mation among  the  people  at  large,  whose  will 
must,  in  the  end,  govern  everything,  but  especially 
because  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that 
such  parties  v/ill  have  members  in  every  class  of 
society  and  every  section  of  the  country.  States, 
counties,  neighborhoods,  and  even  families,  are 
divided,  and  the  minorities,  as  well  as  the  major- 
ities, in  their  zeal  to  defend  their  views  and  make 
converts  out  of  opponents,  diffuse  in  every  section 
correct  notions  as  to  their  respective  opinions;  so 
that,  by  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  produced 
by  a  collision  ramifying  itself  into  every  portion  of 
the  community,  the  excitement  is  kept  within  due 
bounds,  and  both  parties  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
honesty  and  patriotism  of  their  opponents,  as 
classes,  and  are  rendered  tolerant  and  liberal  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  When  an  elec- 
tion has  terminated ,  the  minority  acquiesce  quietly, 
because  that  result  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meas- 
j  ures  of  the  Government.  If,  however,  the  division 
should  be  a  social  one,  or  one  of  classes  of  society, 
as,  for  example,  of  the'poor  against  the  rich,  then 
the  results  are  somewhat  different. 

In  the  first  place,  the  appeal  in  such  cases  not 
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being  to  the  reason,  but  only  to  ihe  feelings  of  men, 
their  passions  are  easily  excited  to  a  high  pitcli, 
and  they  are  prone  to  resort  to  violent  extremes. 
Those,  too,  who  are  disappointed  feel  that  they 
have  been  beaten,  not  because  of  their  demerit, 
but  because  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong; 
that  instead  of  having  an  equal  share  of  what  is  in 
theory  common  property,  they  have  been  unjustly 
excluded,  and  they  are  thus  rendered  desperate, 
fvntl  determine  to  break  up  a  system  which  op- 
presses them.  But  of  all  parties  which  can  exist 
m  a  republic,  perhaps  in  any  country,  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State  are  sec- 
tional ones,  or  those  founded  on  geographical 
distinctions.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  feel  strongly 
attached  to  the  land  in  which  they  live.  Hence 
they  are  prompted  to  take  the  side  of  their  own 
country  in  all  collisions  between  nations;  and  the 
same  is  equally  true  when  the  contest  is  between 
different  sections  of  the  same  country.  Every 
man  feels  that  what  he  most  values  in  the  world  is 
connected  with  the  section  of  country  in  which  he 
lives;  and  hence,  when  that  section,  as  a  whole,  is 
arrayed  against  any  other,  it  is  but  natural  that  his 
strongest  and  deepest  feelings  should  be  aroused; 
and  injustice  and  injury  done  to  that  section  he 
regards  as  done  to  himself  and  all  that  he  most 
values.  In  party  contests,  too,  of  a  sectional  char- 
acter, each  section  is  driven  to  greater  extremes  of 
feeling,  from  not  understanding  properly  the  views 
of  opponents.  A  few  violent  men  take'the  lead,  and 
represent  the  views  of  another  set  of  men  equally 
violent  like  themselves,  of  the  opposite  party,  how- 
ever, as  constituting  the  views  of  that  party  as  a 
whole,  and  each  faction  is  thus  excited  by  the  sup- 
posed violence  of  the  other.  Reflecting,  moderate 
men  often  shrink  from  expressing  different  views, 
]est-they  should  be  charged  with  hostility  to  their 
own  section  of  country,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
most  rash  and  worthless  demagogues  of  each  sec- 
tion have  the  guidance  of  affairs.  Hence  it  has 
invariably  happened,  that  when  co)isiderable  sec- 
tions of  country  have  been  arrayed  against  each 
other  upon  questions  giving  rise  to  much  excite- 
ment, such  divisions  have  invariably  broken  to 
pieces  all  such  political  systems  as  the  human  in- 
tellect has  been  able  to  devise.  These  views  were 
not  overlooked  by  the  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  General  Washington  warned  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  most  emphatic  language,  to  "  beware 
of  parties  founded  on  geographical  distinctions." 
In  the  debates,  too,  of  the  Convention  which 
made  the  Constitution,  apprehension  was  felt 
and  expressed  from  this  quarter.  It  was  feared 
by  some  that  the  three  large  States  might  combine 
against  the  smaller;  that  the  western  States,  when 
they  became  populous  and  strong,  might  be  ar- 
rayed against  the  Atlantic  States,  and  that  there 
might  be  found  too  great  a  diversity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  planting  States  of  the  South  and  the 
commercial  ones  of  the  North.  Though  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  demagogues 
to  get  up  parties  upon  some  of  these  questions,  yet 
the  good  sense  of  our  people  has  successfully  re- 
sisted them.  Our  party  divisions,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  of  a  different  cliaracter,  and  every 
great  party  lias  numbered  among  its  members  men 
of  all  classes  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  of  all  sections 
of  country.  This  is  eminently  true  as  we  now 
witness  them,  there  being  in  almost  every  State 
and  district  of  the  Union  large  and  powerful  mi- 
norities of  one  or  the  other  party,  embracing  men 
of  every  variety  of  occupation  and  standing  so- 
cially. And  in  looking  back  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  to  the  excited  elections  which  the  country 
has  gone  through,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  na- 
tional contests,  the  candidate  who  triumphed  re-_ 
ceived  majorities  in  both  of  the  great  sections  of 
the  Union.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the 
country  has  experienced  no  serious  evils  from  the 
great  political  excitement  it  has  at  times  undergone. 
Neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives,  being  divided 
thus,  they  have  been  tolerant  towards  each  other. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  parties  of  1840  or  I844 
had  been  identified  with  particular  geographical 
lines,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  our  institutions 
would  have  stood  the  shock,  and  whether  the  mi- 
nority would  in  each  case  have  submitted  quiet- 
ly- 
More  than  one  serious  attempt  has  been  made, 
Mr.  Cliairman,  to  connect  the  question  of  slavery 
with  the  party  politics  of  the  country.  That  which 


had  its  origin  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Union  is  well  known.  That  State  had 
made  for  herself  just  such  a  republican  constitu- 
tion as  existed  in  twelve  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  at  the  time  they  entered  into  the  Union  un- 
der the  Constitution — just  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  then  existed  in  half  the  States.  Congress, 
therefore,  as  I  have  shown,  had  no  authority  what- 
ever to  refuse  her  admission.  Nor  was  there  even 
a  well-founded  pretext  for  the  opposition  raised, 
since  the  slaves  which  she  held  had  been  taken 
from  the  other  States,  in  which  they  had  previous- 
ly been  counted  and  represented.  Nor  was  their 
number  as  great  as,  at  the  time  of  her  adoption 
into  the  Union,  had  existed  in  Louisiana,  another 
State  made  out  of  the  same  territory  which  had 
been  obtained  from  France.  There  was  obviously 
no  justifiable  ground  on  which  to  exclude  her. 
Some  of  the  politicians,  however,  tired  of  being  in 
a  minority,  and  seeing  that  the  free  States  had  a 
majority  in  the  electoral  colleges  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that,  if  they  could  be  in- 
duced all  to  act  together,  they  woijld  be  able  to 
control  the  national  elections,  seized  upon  that  oc- 
casion to  endeavor  to  promote  a  sectional  division 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  thereby 
build  up  a  political  party  in  the  North  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  Presidential  election.  The 
fearful  agitation  which  the  country  then  underwent 
caused  many  to  ajjprehend  that  the  days  of  o>ir 
united  existence  were  numbered.  There  v/as,  liow- 
ever,  a  settlement  made  at  length,  upon  terms 
which,  though  unequal  to  the  South,  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  next  effort  to  connect  this  question  with 
party  politics,  I  am,  asasouthern  man,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  came  from  the 
South.  In  speaking  of  this  and  some  subsequent 
events,  I  regret  to  feel  obliged  to  allude  to  matters 
connected  to  some  extent  with  political  movements 
of  our  own  day.  I  shall  not,  however,  speak  of 
these  things  as  a  partisan.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  single  remark  offensive  to  any  friend  of  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  only 
allude  to  such  great  facts  as  are  necessary  to  be 
seen  to  enable  the  public  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment in  relation  to  the  question.  This  is  due  to 
truth,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
and  1  intend,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  do  justice  to 
the  question.  The  southern  States,  being  in  the 
minority,  were  not  able  to  make  any  successful 
aggressive  attacks  upon  the  North  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  Their  true  position  was  simply  one 
of  defence,  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  just  sentiments  of  the  body  of  the  people 
at  the  North,  were  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
sustain  that  position. 

After  the  unpleasant  difficulty  growing  out  of 
nullification  had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  there 
was  a  general  disposition,  both  at  the  South  and  in 
the  North,  to  bury  all  sectional  and  local  ill  feelings 
and  differences.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  tiie 
repose  of  the  country,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been 
a  pijjminent  actor  on  the  side  of  nullification,  found 
himself  uncomfortable  in  his  then  position.  The 
majorities  of  every  one  of  the  southern  States  were 
not  only  opposed  to  him  politically,  but  viewed  him 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Being  ambitious  of 
popularity  and  influence,  he  sought  to  restore  him- 
self to  the  confidence  of  the  South  in  the  first  place, 
and  seized  upon  the  slave  question  as  the  means  to 
effect  that  end.  He  professed  to  feel  great  dread 
lest  the  North  should  take  steps  in  contravention 
of  our  rights,  and  to  desire  only  to  put  the  South 
on  her  guard  against  the  imminent  danger  which 
was  threatening  her.  He  only  wished  to  pro- 
duce agitation  enough  to  unite  the  South,  though 
everybody  well  knew  that  there  was,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  no  division  there.  Whether  he 
had  ulterior  views  against  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire;  I  am  only 
looking  at  acts,  not  inquiring  into  motives.  The 
former  obviously  looked  to  the  creation  of  a  politi- 
cal party  based  on  the  slavery  question. 

The  United  States  Telegraph,  edited  by  General 
Green,  shorn  of  its  former  strength  and  influence, 
was  then  only  known  as  his  oigan.  Immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1833 — that  Congress  which,  by  the  com- 
promise law,  had  put  an  end  to  the  painful  ex- 
citement growing  out  of  nullification — when  there 
was  a  general  dispoeition  throughout  the  land  to 


enjoy  repose  from  internal  agitation,  the  editor  of 
that  paper  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  in* 
flammatory  articles.  He  called  upon  the  "South 
to  awake,  to  arouse  to  a  sense  of  her  danger." 
The  North,  he  said,  had  arisen  to  invade  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  South.  Under  the  new  principles 
of  the  then  Administration,  he  said  that  they  were 
preparing  to  liberate  the  slaves.  He  searched  the 
whole  country  over,  and  republished  every  abo- 
lition document  and  frothy  incendiary  parno;raph 
he  could  find.  He  declared  that  the  whole  North 
was  unsound,  and  preparing  itself  for  a  crusade 
against  us.  Column, after  column  of  this  sort  daily 
came  out,  containing  the  most  offensive  matter 
which  he  could  invent  and  publish.  Those  south- 
ern papers  which  refused  to  echo  his  views  he  de- 
nounced as  "collar  presses.''  The  Richmond 
Enquirer,  of  the  same  political  party,  in  .Tune  of 
that  year,  uses  this  language:  "The  United  Statea 
'  Telegraph  charges  us  with  abandoning  the  cause 
'  of  the  South,  because  we  do  not  cry  out  wolf 
'  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  This  is  folly  or 
'  it  is  falsehood.  We  do  not  declaim  about  sla- 
'  very,  because  we  cannot  believe  that  the  citizens 
'  of  the  North  are  mad  enough  to  trench  upon  our 
'  rights."  The  Pennsylvanian,  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party,  from  the  North,  uses  this  emphatic 
language:  "The  conduct  of  the  United  States 
'  Telegraph,  in  relation  to  the  slavery  of  the  South, 
'  is  incomprehensible.  Day  after  day,  that  incen- 
'  diary  print  is  endeavoring  to  stimulate  an  excite- 
'  ment  on  this  fearful  topic,  iiy  representing  the 
'  despicable  journals  of  a  few  fanatics  in  New 
'  York  and  Boston  as  the  emanations  of  the  late 
'  patriotic  proclamation  of  our  venerable  President. 
'The  Telegraph  professes  to  be  friendly  to  the 
'  South — to  have  the  especial  management  of  her 
'  cause;  and  yet  its  course  appears  only  to  be  cal- 
'  culated  to  stir  up  such  horrible  scenes  as  the 
'  Southampton  tragedy,  or  to  awaken  the  slum- 
'  bering  sensibilities  of  the  North  to  the  great, 
'  original,  momentous,  and  fearful  questions  of 
'  slavery  and  liberty.  Does  the  Telegraph,  in  its 
'  insane-  paroxysm,  want  to  open  this  dreadful 
'question?  Does  it  want  to  unsettle  the  Consti- 
'tution,  and  spread  a  conflagration  through  so- 
'  ciety  ?" 

Such  language  brought  from  the  Telegraph  only 
gross  insults.  In  the  paper  of  June  15th  he  says, 
"  We  ask  the  people  of  the  South  why  is  it  that 
'  the  northern  politicians  are  so  fond  of  the  Union? 
'  Is  it  not  because  they  desire  to  profit  from  it.'*' 
Sometimes  his  languas;e  betrays  his  real  object. 
In  the  No.  of  June  8th  he  says  ;  "  We  say  to  the 
'  people  of  the  South,  awake  !  The  incendiary  in 
'  abroad  !  The  Union  is  in  danger!  Already  has 
'  the  ban  of  empire  gone  forth  against  your  best 
'  and  wisest  statesmen  !  Fidelity  to  you  is  politi- 
'  cal  death  to  them  !  Treason  to  you  is  the  surest 
'  passpottt  to  Federal  promotion  !  Is  it  wise,  is  it 
'  safe,  is  it  honorable  to  sleep  over  such  wrongs?" 
His  principal  had  then  but  recently,  too,  declared 
in  his  speech  of  the  preceding  session  that  hence- 
forth every  southern  man  was  to  be  excluded  from 
oflice.  Such  declarations  were  made  by  these  co- 
laborers  at  a  time  when  a  southern  slaveholder  had 
just  been  inducted  into  ofiice  a  second  time  with 
an  immense  vote  at  the  North,  and  when  the  South 
had  as  large  a  share  of  the  oflices  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  as  much  influence  in  the  Union  as  it  ever 
had.  But  simply  because  Mr.  Calhoun  was  ex- 
cluded from  office,  the  South  was  oppressed  and 
degraded.  A  few  satellites  echoed  these  things, 
but  the  press  and  people  generally  at  the  South 
expressed  disapproval  of  and  di.sgust  with  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  will  venture  the  assertion,  in  which  I 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  all  southern  men  to  sus- 
an  time,  that  out  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
as  to  which  I  do  not  profess  to  speak,  Mu.  Cal- 
houn was  not  sustained  in  any  one  State  in  this 
Union  by  five  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  fact, 
his  strength  at  the  South  was  about  as  great  as  that 
of  the  abolitionists  at  the  North.  His  violence  or 
denunciation  wasfood  for  the  abolitionists;  just  as 
their  fanaticism  gave  him  materials  to  work  with. 

The  South,  generally,  had  not  chosen  him  to  de- 
fend her,  and  viewed  his  efforts  in  her  behalf  as 
malafide.  Though  he  might  state  principles  that 
she  approved,  she  would  not  trust  the  man  or  fol- 
low his  lead,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  he  added  nothing  to  his  influence  or  popu- 
larity.    When  these  occuri-ences  began,  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  North,  not  understanding  the  game  that 
was  to  he  played,  seemed  surprised.  They  de- 
clared that  the  South  was  too  timid  and  too  sensi- 
tive on  the  question;  that  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  machmatioiis  of  the  aboli- 
tionists; and  that  their  movements  were  condemned 
by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  citizens 
of  the  free  States.  If  it  were  not,  sir,  for  consum- 
ing too  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  I  might  refer 
to  published  letters  and  speeches  of  the  first  men 
all  though  the  North.  Intelligent  southern  men, 
too,  who  travelled  through  the  northern  States, 
declared  the  .f\:r\e  thing.  Large  meetings  were 
gotten  up  in  all  the  northern  cities,  in  which  the 
abolition  r.iovemenls  were  denounced  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  Many  remember  the  meeting 
at  Boston,  at  v.-hich  Otis  made  that  noble  and  most 
eloquent  speech.  Strons;  demonstrations  were 
made  all  through  the  North.  The  persons  of  the 
abolitionists,  as  being  common  disturbers  of  the 
pnblicpeace,suifered  violence,  and  the  houses  where 
they  held  their  meetings  were  burnt.  All  these 
things,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  factitious  ex- 
citement gotten  up  in  the  South,  seemed  to  have 
produced  the*  greatest  irritation — the  "Telegraph" 
becoming  more  furious  than  ever,  and  denouncing 
tlie  northern  men  generally  as  false-hearted  and 
hypocritical  and  "dough-faced.''  Such  returns 
seemed  to  chill  a  little  the  generous  enthusiasm  of 
the  North.  The  great  body  of  the  southern  people 
being  quiet  and  silent,  they  did  not  know  how 
much  these  incendiary  efforts  were  contemned  and 
despised  at  the  South,  generally.  These  attempts, 
however,  were  persisted  in  for  two  or  three  years; 
and,  though  they  did  produce  some  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
weakened  the  position  of  the  South  essentially, 
and  seriously  diminished  lierinfluence  in  the  Union, 
yet- the  efforts  so  far  failed  to  answer  any  present 
purpose  which  the  actors  had  in  view,  that  the 
attempts  were  finally  abandoned  in  the  main. 

There  was,  however,  a  feeble  effort  to  connect 
the  slavery  question  with  the  Presidential  election 
in  1836.  IVlr.  Van  Buren,  a  northern  man,  was 
opposed  by  a  candidate  in  the  South,  and  these 
persons  having  at  that  particular  time  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  former,  and  wishing  to  unite  the 
South,  represented  him  as  being  an  abolitionist; 
in  making  which  charge  they  were  joined  by  some 
of  the  party  presses  and  party  men  of  that  day. 
The  charge  was  so  glaringly  unjust  that  it  was 
easily  refuted,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  even 
at  the  South  a  larger  vote  than  did  his  southern 
competitor.  In  the  succeeding  election,  in  1840, 
some  of  these  persons,  having  changed  sides  and 
gone  from  one  of  the  great  political  parlies  over  to 
the  other,  seeing  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
prove  Mr.  Van  Buren  an  abolitionist,  endeavored 
to  show  that  his  opponent  at  least  was  one.  In  this 
effort  they  fi^iled  as  signally  as  in  the  former  one; 
and  General  Harrison's  views  being  soon  well 
known,  he  received  a  much  larger  vote  at  the 
South  than  did  his  competitor.  By  a  sort  of  fatal- 
ity, it  seemed  that  these  persons  killed  off  wliat 
they  embraced,  justas  the  abolitionism  of  theNorth 
has  destroyed  what  it  has  fixed  upon. 

A  passin?  notice  is  perhaps  due,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  t!ie  last  Democratic  Baltimore  Convention.  A 
great  effort  has  been  made  in  some  portions  of  the 
North-  to  create  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
South,  on  account  of  some  of  the  doings  of  that 
Convention.  The  "  slave  power" is  denounced  as 
having  overthrown  a  great  northern  statesman — 
viz:  Mr.  Yan  Buren — by  the  two-thirds  rule;  and 
a  strong  attempt  is  made  to  excite  his  old  per-sonal 
friends  against  the  South.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  some  who  assisted  in  his  rejection  are 
no\y  making  the  charge.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  those  proceedings  nothing  could 
.seem  more  absurd,  and  even  ridiculous,  than  such 
a  charge.  In  that  Convention,  the  free  States  had 
a  majority  of  fifty  votes,  and  the  Convention,  by  a 
simple  majority  vote,  agreed  on  its  rules  of  order 
and  mode  of  voting.  This  was  done,  too,  after 
weeks  of  discussion  in  tlie  public  prints,  when  the 
effects  both  of  majority  and  two-thirds  votes  were 
canvassed  and  perfectly  understood.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  majority  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
the  party  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  (he  re- 
sults of  the  spring  elections  in  Connecticut  and 
Virginia,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination  would 
be  fatal  to  his  party;  and,  as  a  great  many  dele- 


gates had  been  instructed  in  meetings  during  the 
winter  and  fall  before  to  vote  for  him,  it  was  deem- 
ed most  politic  and  expedient  to  exclude  him, 
simply  by  adopting  the  two-thirds  rule.  For  its 
adoption  the  "slave  power"  of  the  South  is  no  more 
responsible  than  the  free  power  of  the  North,  as 
the  voting  shows.  After  the  Convention,  I  was  told 
by  a  Democralic  member  of  Congress,  himself  an 
actor  in  those  scenes,  that  they  had,  even  in  the 
event  of  the  two-thirds  rule  being  not  adopted,  a 
sufficient  number  pledged  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Bui-en 
on  a  mere  majority  vote,  should  it  have  become 
necessary  for  them  to  take  the  responsibility  of  so 
doing.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
Texas  letter  had  any  decided  influence againsihim. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  how  many  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  the  parly  stood  either  for  or  against  him, 
I  cannot  remember  a  single  one  who  changed  liis 
ground  after  the  publication  of  his  letter. 

The  prospect  now,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
territory  may  be  acquired,  and  the  chance  of  get- 
ting up  a  practical  issue  on  these  questions,  has 
opened  a  wide  field  for  political  excitement.  An 
extraordinary  effort  is  being  made  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  create  strong  sectional  feeling.  Those  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  declaim  against 
the  extension  of  slavery,  though  they  well  know 
thai,  if  new  territory  should  be  opened  to  slaves, 
as  none  could  reach  it  except  from  the  present 
slave  States,  the  numbers  of  such  persons  in 
the  Union  could  not  be  increased.  They  complain 
vehemently  of  the  slave  representation,  and  say  it 
shall  not  be  increased;  yet  they  well  know  that 
the  whole  slave  population  is  already  counted,  and 
.represented  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  electoral 
colleges,  and  that  no  addition  would  be  made  to  that 
representation  by  simply  dividing  the  population. 
They  denounce,  too,  the  "  slave  pov/er,"and  say 
that  the  South  is  seekihg  to  control  the  Govern- 
ment, though  they  well  know  that  the  free  States 
have  the  ascendency  in  both  Houses  and  a  large 
majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  that,  under 
the  arrangements  made,  nine-tenths  at  least  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  v.'ill  be,  as  it  comes 
into  the  Union,  carved  into  free  States.  They 
talk  much  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  yet  they  know 
that  if  the  number  of  slaves  be  not  increased,  the 
disadvantages  attending  the  system  are  lather  di- 
minished than  increased  by  diffusing  it  over  a  larger 
surface.  These  various  objections,  being  obvious- 
ly mere  pretexts,  would  not  of  themselves  make 
sufficient  impression  on  the  public  mind  at  the 
North  to  produce  much  excitement.  But  a  great 
appeal  is  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant. 
They  are  told  that  a  slaveholder  has  three  votes 
for  every  five  slaves;  forgetting,  however,  that  all 
the  free  negroes  are  counted,  and  that,  therefore, 
whitemen,  in  mostof  the  northern  States  where  ne- 
groes are  not  allowed  to  vote,  liave,  upon  this  prin- 
cif)le,  five  votes  to  the  southern  man's  three;  and 
those  of  them  who  clamor  for  emancipation  should 
remember,  that  if  all  the  southern  slaves  were  lib- 
erated, the  South  would  be  a  gainer  of  two-fifths 
in  strength,  and  still  none  of  the  negroes  would 
be  permitted  to  vote,  the  Constitution  leaving  that 
matter  altogether  to  the  States,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  in  the  Union  excluding  free  negroes  from  vo- 
ting. To  excite  the  public  mind,  too,  demagogues 
talk  about  the  rights  of  free  labor  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  slave  labor,  and  say  that  its  competition 
must  not  be  suffered.  They  do  not  pretend  that  a 
freeman  cannot  work  as  much  because  he  knows 
that  there  are  slaves  at  work  somewhere  else,  and 
they  should  certainly  know  that  the  competition  of 
slave  labor,  as  it  is  now  employed,  is  much  less 
injurious  to  the  North  than  it  vi'ould  be  if  these 
slaves  were  liberated.  They  have  even  now  much 
stronger  inducements  to  seek  the  expulsion  of  the 
free  blacks  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  and  otlier 
foreigners,  the  influx  of  whom  diminishes  wages. 
They  are  striving,  too,  to  excite  the  prejudices  of 
the  envious  and  mean  against  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  slaveholders — I  mean,  sir,  that  class  of  per- 
sons (I  hope  a  small  one)  which  is  sometimes  array- 
ed against  land-owners,  and  occasionally  clamor  for 
agrarian  laws  and  divisions  of  property.  They  de- 
nounce southern  men  as  man -stealers,  slave-dealers, 
&c.,  not  choosing  to  remember  that  almost  all  the 
slaves  of  the  South  were  originally  bought  of 
northern  ship-owners,  who  brought  them  to  the 
United  States,  and  sold  them  to  us.  They  should 
know  that  they  are  under  just  aa  great  obligations 


to  return  to  us  the  purchase  money  which  our  an- 
cestors paid  theirs,  as  we  are  under  to  give  up  the 
.•slaves.  "  The  present  generation  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  slavery  than  it  is  for  the  existence  of 
swamps  and  pine  barrens."  I  use  the  words  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of  Boston,  a  name  which  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  wherever  intellect  and 
worth  have  fame. 

Men  at  the  North  are  now  saying,  as  it  was  said 
by  Duff  Green  in  1833:  "The  time'has  come;  the 
issue  must  be  met."  They  quote  the  language  of 
men  at  the  South  as  violent  as  themselves,  with  a 
view  of  stimulating  as  much  as  possible  the  y)as- 
sions  of  their  own  people.  The  abolitionists  of  the 
North  and  the  ultras  at  the  South  have  united  in 
lamenting  the  existence  of  political  parties,  which 
they  say  prevents  men's  making  a  direct  issue  on 
slavery.  But  for  this  obstacle  they  say  that  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union  could  be  arrayed  in 
anger  against  each  other.  Do  they  not  se'e  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  at  once  break  in  twain 
this  Confederacy.'  They,  however,  are  not  afraid! 
They  taunt  each  other  on  both  sides  and  boast  of 
their  courage!  Sir,  from  my  limited  knowledo-e  of 
human  nature,  1  have  found  that  persons  who 
were  most  indifferent  to  public  calamities,  and  who 
were  most  reckless  in  plunging  others  into  danger, 
when  in  personal  peril,  invariably  proved  them- 
selves craven  coicnrds.  True  courage,  because  of 
the  generous  qualities  which  usually  accompany 
it,  makes  men  careful  of  the  public  safety,  and 
causes  them  to  shrink  from  exposing  others  to 
peril.  These  boasters,  therefore,  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  they  are  furnishing  to  the  world 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  own  poltroonery. 
Whenever,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  see  political  jiar- 
ties  divided  by  strict  geographical  lines,  the  Union 
is  virtually  at  an  end,  because  the  smaller  section, 
seeing  it  was  permanently  excluded  from  all  share 
in  those  political  rights  which  should  be  common 
to  all,  would  be  justified  in  seeking,  and  no  doubt 
would  seek,  a  new  system. 

There  are  those  who  are  now  looking  to  a  de- 
struction of  the  present  Constitution.  To  show 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  those  who  are  most 
clamorous  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  let 
me  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  certain 
extracts.  I  read  them,  sir,  as  they  have  been  col- 
lated by  Mr.  Nathan  Applcton,  who,  I  need  not 
say  to  this  House,  is  one  of  the  first  men,  not  only 
of  New  England,  but  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause he  expressed  sentiments  of  regard  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  a  determination 
to  abide  by  the  laws  as  made,  a  torrent  of  obloquy 
was  directed  against  him,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence. 

But  I  come  to  the  extracts  which  he  thought  it 
proper  to  make  to  show  the  opinions  of  his  assail- 
ants— many  of  them  persons  of  no  mean  capacity 
or  standing  at  home.  I  will  read  but  a  few  of  the 
sentiments  collected  by  him  from  various  quarters: 
"Accursed  be  the  American  Union,  as  a  stupen- 
'  dous  republican  imposture  !  Accursed  be  it,  as 
'  alibel  on  Democracy,  and  a  bold  assault  on  Chris- 
'  tianity  !  Accursed  be  it;  it  is  stained  with  human 
'  blood,  and  supported  by  human  sacrifices  !  Ae- 
'  cursed  be  it,  for  all  the  crimes  it  has  committed 
'  at  home — for  seeking  the  utter  extermination  of 
'  the  red  men  of  its  wildernesses,  and  for  enslavino- 
'one-sixth  part  of  its  teeming  population!  A.c- 
'  cursed  be  it,  for  its  hypocrisy,  its  fal.sehood,  it.s 
'impudence,  its  lust,  iis  cruelty,  its  oppression! 
'  Accursed  be  it,  as  a  mighty  obstacle  in  the  way 
'  of  universal  freedom  and  equality  !  Henceforth 
'  the  watchword  of  every  uncompromising  aboli- 
'  tionist,  of  every  friend  of  God  and  libert^,  must 
'  be,  both  in  a  religious  and  a  political  sense,  no 
'  union  icith  slaveholders!" 

This  last  .sentiment  he  shows  has  been  adopted 
as  a  motto  by  many  who  do  not  profess  to  belong 
to  the  sect  of  abolitionists.  Otheis,  less  open  and 
candid,  profess  more  regard  for  the  Constitution, 
which  they  say  has  been  always  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  "slave  power."  A  stranger  to  our 
history,  hearing  the  sentiments  wliich^are  uttered 
in  many  quarters,  would  naturally  suppose  that 
the  United  States  was  the  worst  governed  country 
on  earth;  and  that  the  northern  section  had  borne 
most  of  the  evil,  and  was  the  most  miserable  por- 
tion of  it. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  apprehension  waa  expressed  that 
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the  tlu-ee  large  States  might  combine  against  the 
smaller  ones.  Mr.  Madison,  in  reply,  said  that 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  on  that  account, 
because  such  was  the  diversity  of  interest  between 
these  three  large  States  that  they  could  not  com- 
bine. The  staple  ofVirginia,  he  said,  was  tobacco; 
that  of  Pennsylvania  was  flour,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts FISH.  The  staple  of  Massachusetts  Ihen  was 
fish.  What  are  «oiu  her  staples?  New  York,  then 
a  little  State,  dreading  a  close  alliance  with  her  great 
neighbors — look  at  her  to-day!  Pennsylvania, 
whose  representative  (Gouverneur  Morris)  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  New  England  States  in 
comparison  with  the  middle  ones,  especially  his 
own — she,  sir,  iiotwithstandins:  a  progress  which 
)ione  of  her  sons  at  that  day  anticinated,  finds  her- 
self in  danger  of  being  passed  by  Ohio,  a  State  not 
then  in  existence — a  creation  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  But  the  South,  under  whose  control  and  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  pretended  the  entire  powers  of 
(lie  Government  have  been  exercised,  though  she 
lias  made  no  inconsiderable  progress,  yet,  in  com- 
jiarison  with  tlie  North,  she  seems  to  have  retro- 
graded. So  striking  is  the  disparity,  that  the  abo- 
litionists are  constantly  asserting  that  the  South  is 
too  feeble  to  uphold  slavery  herself,  and  that,  if 
the  protection  which  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  gives  were  withdrawn,  slavery  would 
fail  of  itself. 

That  great  disadvantages  would  result,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 1  am  the  last  man  to  doubt.  The  evils  of 
such  a  catastrophe  are  so  great,  that  I  could  not 
conceal  them  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  conceal 
them  if  I  could.  But,  sir,  it  may  v/ell  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  calamities  which  it  would  bring 
would  fall  more  heavily  on  us  than  upon  others. 
Though  the  slave  States  are  not  equal  to  the  free 
in  population  and  wealth,  yet  the  strength  they 
have  is  amply  sufficient  for  purposes  of  defence, 
cither  as  against  the  North  or  against  foreign  na- 
tions. In  fact,  I  might  say  with  truth,  that  the 
smallest  republican  States  that  have  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  as  long  as  they  were  actuated  by  a 
determined  spirit,  have  successfully  resisted  inva- 
sion. Not  only  is  the  population  of  the  South 
and  its  extent  of  territory  amply  sufficient  for 
present  purposes,  but  its  chance  of  extending  its 
dominions  would  be  better  than  that  of  the  free 
States,  since  we  have  on  our  southern  border  a 
feeble  neighbor,  while  Great  Britain  would  most 
probably  be  able  to  protect  her  colonies  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Union.  Though  we  have 
little  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  wealth, 
yet  the  tariff  and  navigation  laws  which  we  should 
establish,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  tlie 
North,  would  soon  give  us  both.  This,  and  the 
aversion  to  going  into  what  would  then  be  a  for- 
eign, most  probably  a  hostile  country,  would  keep 
our  population  at  home.  And  since  the  States 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  quite  strong  enough  to  hold  that  terri- 
tory, it  might  well  be  doubted  if  the  new  States 
on  its  upper  waters  would  not  find  powerful  in- 
ducements to  unite  their  political  with  their  com- 
mercial interest.  But  we  are  denounced  for  our 
bad  morals,  and  sneered  at  for  our  weakness,  from 
time  to  time.  A  recent  publication  says,  "  traitors 
to  freedom  at  heart,  as  tlie  slave  interest  ever  was," 
&c.  We  shall  be  content  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
such  morals  as  those  of  John  Marshall,  William 
Gaston,  and  a  thousand  others  that  I  might  name; 
such  devotion  to  freedom  as  Henry,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  and  Davie,  and  Rutledge,  exhibited  ; 
with  as  much  courage  to  defend  it  as  Washington 
and  the  old  thirteen  slave  States  manifested  in 
their  day — such  as  our  citizens  showed  since  in  the 
defence  of  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  and  such  as 
has  been  exhibited  on  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico 
by  the  regiments  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  South  Carolina.  As  1  have  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  rather  unkindly  of  some  of  the 
sons  of  the  latter  State,  you  will  pardon  me,  sir, 
for  adding,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her 
citizens  enables  me  to  say  that  there  are  none  else- 
where more  generous,  liberal,  frank,  and  brave. 
And  the  late  Colonel  Butler — I  knew  him  well — 
when  he  died,  left  nowhere  a  nobler  soldier  to 
defend  the  flag  of  his  country. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  be  the  result  of  these 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  North  .'  I  do  not  al- 
lude to  interference  with  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 


States  and  Territories.  No  sane  man  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  'any  action  of  Congress  could 
have  any  other  effect,  except  to  liberate  such  fugi- 
tive slaves  as  might  escape  over  the  lines  after  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  But,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  this  action,  if  carried  out,  in-relation 
to  territory  to  be  hereafter  acquired?  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  any  section  of  the  Union  can  insist  fairly 
that  territory  should  be  acquired  for  her  benefit. 
We  are  doubtless  all  bound  in  good  faith  to  adhere 
to  the  Constitution  and  Union  with  such  bounda- 
ries as  it  had  when  we  became  parties  to  it.  But 
I  do  say,  that  if  the  Government  should  acquire 
territory,  it  takes  it  under  the  Constitution,  for  the 
benefit  of  all;  and  a  decree  that  any  section  or  its 
citizens  shall  be  excluded  from  all  such  territory, 
would  be  as  great  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  Government  could  possibly  commit.  Such 
is  substantially  this  proposed  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  all  territories  liereafler  to  be  acqidred.  Will  the 
slave  States  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things?  or 
would  they  suppose  that  a  Government  which  was 
capable  of  this  would  not  stop  short  of  inflicting 
any  other  wrong  ?  Would  they  ever  acquiesce  in 
this  radical  change  of  the  Constitution — a  change 
the  leading  object  and  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  degrade  them  from  their  present  position  of 
equality  ? 

Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Convention,  when  the  subject  of  slave 
representation  was  under  consideration,  in  allusion 
to  the  position  of  the  Southern  States:  "  If  they 
'  threaten  to  separate  now,  in  case  injury  shall  be 
'  done  them,  will  their  threats  be  less  urgent  or 
'effectual  when  force  shall  back  their  demands? 
'  Even  in  the  intervening  period,  there  will  be  no 
'  point  of  time  at  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
'  say,  Do  us  justice,  or  we  will  sc]3arate.''  What 
will  they  do  in  this  emergency?  It  is  a  most  un- 
seasonable time  for  you  to  expect  us  to  acquiesce 
in  such  a  decree  of  political  and  social  degrada- 
tion, now,  when  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
South  has  been  poured  out  like  water  on  that  ter- 
ritory. I  will  not,  sir,  undertake  to  tell  you  what 
they  will  do,  because  I  have  not  been  commis- 
sioned by  them  to  announce  their  purposes,  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to  announce  painful 
intelligence  to  your  ears.  You,  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  judge  of  this  as  well  as  I.  You  remember, 
when  Great  Britain  claimed,  theoretically,  suprem- 
acy over  the  colonies,  what  those  thirteen  slave- 
holding  colonies  did.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  for  more  than  sixty  years 
has  rendered  us  indifferent  to  its  sweets;  or,  if  you 
please,  that  domination  for  that  period  over  our 
slaves  has  made  us  willing  to  change  places  with 
them  ?  Though  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what 
the  Southern  States  will  do,  yet,  sir,  it  is  my  ]iriv- 
ilege,  as  a  republican  and  a  freeman,  to  disclose 
frankly  my  own  purpose. 

I  am  for  maintaming  our  present  Constitution 
of  Government  as  long  as  any  amount  of  human 
exertion  can  uphold  it.  Whatever  of  courage  and 
patriotism  induces  the  hardy  mountaineer  of  Swit- 
zerland or  Gircassia  to  struggle  for  ages  against 
the  sword  of  the  invader  in  defence  of  the  snowy 
mountains  which  shelter  liim;  whatever  an  Athe- 
nian felt  due  to  liberty  on  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
or  the  Spartan  king  owed  to  his  country  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  death  at  Thermopylse — this, 
and  more  than  all  this,  I  hold  to  be  due  from  every 
American  citizen  to  the  Constitution  of  his  country. 
But  when  a  great  organic  change  is  made  in  that 
Constitution — a  change  which  is  to  degrade  those 
who  have  sent  me  to  represent  them  here — then, 
sir,at  whatever  cost  of  feeling  or  of  personal  hazard 
— I  will  stand  by  the  white  race,  the  freemen  of  the 
South.  Should  we  be  forced  away,  we  will  con- 
trol as  we  best  can  the  inferior  race  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  under  our  charge.  We  shall  deal 
better  by  them  than  England  does  with  her  Irish 
or  East  Indian  population  We  may  not  find  it 
safe  to  irnpart  to  them  the  highest  degree  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  even  if  they  were  capable  of  receiv- 
ing it.  Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  learned 
in  physic  and  other  sciences;  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  distinguish  the  slaves  by  a  peculiar  dress, 
the  sagacious  Senate  refused,  fearing  thus  to  teach 
them  their  great  superiority  of  numbers.  Nature 
has  given  our  slaves  a  garb  which  distinguishes 
them  from  us,  and  places  a  barrier  to  social  and 
political  equality.     Should  they,  by  these  or  other 


causes,  be  driven  to  insurrections,  we  may  be 
forced  to  destroy  many  of  them,  as  Rome  did  in 
her  servile  wars.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
contingency  will  render  it  necessary  for  the  white 
race,  in  its  own  defence,  to  exterminate  them,  as 
the  New  Englanders  did  the  Pequod  and  other  In- 
dian tribes,  whom  they  found  in  their  way  on  that 
territory.  But,  happen  what  may,  we  shall  never 
be  degraded  to  the  level  of  such  liiierty  and  equal- 
ity as  prevails  in  Mexico,  much  less  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  St.  Domingo.  The  North,  if  she 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  Constitution,  may 
go  on  in  search  of  such  a  system  as  has  never 
yet  existed.  She  may  go  on  with  her  progressive 
democracy,  as  Rome  did  after  the  days  of  the 
Gracchi;  she  may  go  on  till  she  finds  such  equal- 
ity as  prevailed  in  France  when  Mirabeau  was 
an  orator  and  Ptobespierre  a  magistrate.  Whether 
she  will  then  find  a  Cresar  or  a  Napoleon,  or 
whether  she  will  move  on  into  some  new  Utopian 
fields  of  liberty,  time  only  can  disclose. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us  on  either  side 
to  hope  for  such  prosperity  as  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed.  If  the  stream  of  our  national  existence 
should  be  divided,  each  branch  must  roll  a  dimin- 
ished volume,  and  would  be  able  only  to  bear  a 
lesser  burden.  Such  a  separation  would  be  the 
saddest  of  all  partirlgs.  Vv^e  should  feel  that  our 
way  was  lonely,  like  that  of  Hagar  in  the  desert — 
desolate  as  the  wanderings  of  our  first  parents, 
when  crime  had  just  begun.  Like  the  exile  of 
Bolingbroke,  we  should  have  the  same  revolution 
of  the  seasons,  the  same  sun  and  moon,  and  azure 
vault  and  rolling  planets  above  our  heads,  but  not 
ihe  same  mind  and  the  same  feelings.  The  vast 
constitutional  edifice  reared  by  our  ancestors,  and 
which  they  fondly  hoped  would  stand  like  those 
marvellous  eastern  pyramids,  the  monuments  of 
forty  centuries,  would,  like  the  fabled  palace  of 
Aladdin,  have  melted  away  in  the  mists  of  the 
morning.  It  would  be  difficult  and  most  painful 
to  realize  our  new -situation.  Our  fleets  and  armies 
in  other  lands  would  find  themselves  suddenly 
divided  into  aliens,  possibly  enemies  to  each  other. 
When  the  veteran  Scott  should  chance  to  cross  my 
path,  am  I,  because  he  is  a  resident  of  a  free  State, 
to  gaze  on  him  only  as  I  would  on  Wellington  or 
Soult?  If  the  gallant  Worth  should  come  in  my 
way,  shall  I  not  take  hiin  by  the  hand  as  a  coun- 
tryman? If  Taylor  should  go  to  the  North,  will 
he  be  regarded  as  an  alien?  And  those  that  stood 
under  him  at  Buena  Vista — are  Lincoln  and  Har- 
din to  be  separated  from  Clay  and  McKee  and 
Yell,  by  whose  sides  they  lived  and  died  in  defence 
of  the  banner  of  a  common  country? 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  perils  which  beset 
us,  we  have  powerful  allies  to  resist  them.  After 
the  adjustment  of  the  painful  difficulty  in  the  days 
of  nullification  was  known  in  France,  Lafayette, 
the  friend  of  America,  who  had  looked  on  with 
intense  anxiety,  on  the  first  public  occasion,  gave 
as  a  sentiment  "  The  good  sense  of  the  American 
people,  which  enabled  them  wisely  to  settle  all 
domestic  difficulties:"  We  have  abroad  among 
our  people  a  mass  of  strong,  clear  good  sense, 
which,  in  times  of  trial  and  danger,  has  always 
sustained  and  controlled  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  a  community  of  interest,  which 
it  would  seem  that  no  party  madness  could  break 
up.  We  have,  too,  recollections  of  the  past, 
which,  to  American  feelings,  are  stronger  even 
than  calculations  of  interest.  Our  immediate  an- 
cestors, in  the  establishment  of  our  independence, 
and  in  the  creation  of  this  Constitution,  performed 
such  deeds  as  the  world  never  saw;  and  we  have 
fresh  in  our  minds  the  recollections  of  their  com- 
mon counsels,  common  sufferings,  common  strug- 
gles, and  common  triumphs.  There  are  Adams 
and  Jefferson  in  counsel  together;  there  are  Bunker 
Hill  and  Yorktown;  there  the  blood  of  Warren, 
and  Montgomery,  and  Pulaski,  and  De  Kalb;  the 
genius  of  Franklin  and  the  great  name  of  Wash- 
ington; the  daring  of  Paul  Jones  and  Decatur  on 
the  broad  blue  water,  and  the  dying  words  of 
Lawrence.  These  recollections  of  the  mighty 
dead  stand  like  giants  of  the  olden  time  to  defend 
their  Constitution.  If,  with  all  these  proud  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  and  such  anticipations  for  the 
future  as  never  a  nation  had,  we  can  destroy  this 
bond  of  Union,  then  we  shall  deserve  a  position 
as  low  as  it  may  otherwise  be  high. 
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CONCIUEST  OF  MEXICO. 
SPEECH    OF    MR.    CALHOUN, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
January  4,  1848. 
The  following;  Resolutions,  submitted  December 
15,  1847,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration— 

Resjh-cl,  That  to  conquer  Mexico  nnd  to  hold  it,  either 
as  a  province  or  to  incorporate  it  in  tlie  Union,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  avowed  ol)ject  for  wliicli  the  war  has 
been  prosecuted  ;  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Orjverninent ;  in  conflict  with  its  character  and  genius  ;  and 
in  the  end  subversive  of  our  free  and  popular  institutions. 

Re<:oloed,  That  no  line,  of  policy  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  should  be  adopted  which  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences so  disastrous. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  :  In  offering.  Senators, 
these  resolutions  for  your  consideration,  I  am 
governed  by  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  op- 
pose the  war,  and  by  which  I  have  been  governed 
since  it  was  sanctioned  by  Congress.  In  alluding 
to  my  opposition  to  the  war,  1  do  not  intend  to 
touch  on  the  reasons  which  governed  tne  on  that 
occasion  further  than  is  necessary  to  explain  my 
motives  upon  the  present. 

I  then  opposed  the  war,  not  only  because  it 
might  have  been  easily  avoided;  not  only  because 
the  President  had  no  authority  to  order  a  part 
of  the  disputed  territory  in  possession  of  the 
Mexicans,  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops;  not 
only  because  I  believed  the  allegations  upon  which 
Congress  sanctioned  the  war  untrue,  but  from 
high  considerations  of  policy;  because  I  believed 
it  would  lead  to  many  and  serious  evils  to  the 
country,  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions. But  after  the  war  was  declared,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  I  acquiesced  in  what 
I  could  not  prevent,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  arrest;  and  I  then  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
limit  my  efforts  to  giving  such  direction  to  the  war 
as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  evils  and 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  country  and 
its  institutions.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, I  suggested  to  the  Senate  the  policy  of  adopt- 
ing a  defensive  line,  and  for  the  same  purpose  I 
now  offer  these  resolutions.  This,  and  this  only, 
is  the  motive  which  governs  me  on  this  occasion.  I 
am  moved  by  no  personal  nor  party  considera- 
tions. My  object  is  neither  to  sustain  the  Execu- 
tive, nor  to  strengthen  the  Opposition,  but  simply 
to  discharge  an  important  duty  to  the  country. 
In  doing  so  I  shall  express  my  opinion  on  all  points 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  which  becomes  an 
independent  Senator  who  has  nothing  to  ask  from 
the  Government  or  fiom  the  people.  But  when 
I  come  to  notice  those  points  on  which  I  differ 
from  the  President,  I  shall  do  it  with  all  the  de- 
corum which  is  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union. 

I  suggested  a  defensive  line,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  1  believed  that  the  only  certain  mode  of  ter- 
minating the  war  successfully  was  to  take  indem- 
nity in  our  own  hands,  by  occupying  defensively, 
■with  our  military  force,  a  portion  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  which  we  might  deem  ample  for  indem- 
nity; and,  in  the  next,  because  I  believed  it  would 
prevent  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  property;  but, 
above  all,  because  I  believed  that  it  was  the  only 
way  we  could  avoid  the  great  danger  to  our  insti- 
tutions against  which  these  resolutions  are  intend- 
ed to  guard.  The  President  took  a  different  view. 
He  recommended  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war — not  for  conquest:  that  was  emphatically  dis- 
avowed— but  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  peace; 
that  is,  to  compel  Mexico  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding 
sufficient  territory  to  indemnify  the  claims  of 
our  citizens  and  of  the  country  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  I  could  not  approve  of  this  policy. 
I  opposed  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  I  be- 
lieved there  was  no  certainty  that  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  effected  would  be  accomplished,  let 
tlie  war  be  ever  so  successful.  Congress  thought 
differently,  and  granted  ample  provisions,  in  men 
and  money,  for  carrying  out  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  It  has  nov/  been  fully 
tested,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
It  has  been  as  successful  as  the  most  sanguine 
hope  of  the  Executive  could  have  anticipated. 
Victory  after  victory  has  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
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cession,  without  a  single  reverse.  Santa  Anna 
repelled  and  dei'eated,  with  all  his  forces,  at  Buena 
Vista;  Vera  Cruz,  with  its  castle,  captured;  the 
heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  triumphantly  carried;  Ja- 
lapa,  Perote,  and  Puebia  occupied;  and,  after 
many  triumphant  victories  under  the  walls  of 
Mexico,  its  gates  opened  to  us,  and  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  But  what  have  all  these 
splendid  achievements  accomplished?  Has  the 
avowed  object  of  the  war  been  attained  ?  Have 
we  conquered  peace.'  Have  we  compelled  Mexico 
to  sign  a  treaty  .'  Have  we  obtained  indemnity.' 
No.  Not  a  single  object  contemplated  by  the 
campaign  has  been  effected;  and,  what  is  worse, 
our  djtticulties  are  greater  now  than  they  were  at 
the  commencement,  and  the  objects  sought  more 
difficult  to  be  accomplished.  To  what  is  this 
complete  fiiilure  to  be  attributed .'  Not  to  our 
army.  It  has  done  all  that  skill  and  gallantry 
could  accomplish.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
policy  pursued.  The  Executive  aimed  at  indem- 
nity in  a  wrong  way.  Instead  of  taking  it  into 
our  own  hands,  when  we  had  territory  in  our 
possession  ample  to  cover  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  sought  it  in- 
directly through  a  treaty  with  Mexii'o.  He  thus 
put  it  out  of  our  own  power,  and  under  the  control 
of  Mexico,  to  say  whether  we  should  have  indem- 
nity or  not,  and  thereby  enabled  her  to  defeat  the 
whole  object  of  the  campaign,  by  simply  refusing 
to  treat  with  us.  Owing  to  this  mistaken  policy, 
after  a  most  successful  and  brilliant  campaign,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  not  less,  probably,  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  atul  the  sacrifice,  by  the 
sword  and  by  disease,  of  many  valuable  lives, 
probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  glory  which  our  army  has 
acquired. 

But,  as  an  apology'fSr  all  this,  it  is  insisted  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  defensive  line  would  have  in- 
volved as  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  campaign  itself. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  have  as- 
signed many  reasons  for  entertaining  this  opinion'. 
I  have  examined  them  with  care.  This  is  not  the 
proper  occasion  to  discuss  them;  but  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference,  they  are  to  my  mind  utterly 
fallacious;  and  to  satisfy  your  minds  that  such  is 
the  case,  I  will  place  the  subject  in  a  single  point 
of  view. 

The  line  proposed  by  me,  to  which  I  suppose 
their  reasons  were  intended  to  be  applied,  would 
be  covered  in  its  whole  extent  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  wilderness  peo- 
pled by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  through  v.'hich 
no  Mexican  force  could  penetrate.  For  its  entire 
occupancy  and  defence  nothing  would  be  required 
but  a  few  small  vessels  of  war  stationed  in  the  Gulf, 
and  a  single  regiment  to  keep  down  any  resistance 
from  the  ^ew  inhabitants  within.  From  the  Paso 
del  Norte  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  miles,  a  single  fact  will  show  what 
little  force  will  be  necessary  to  its  defence.  It 
was  a  frontier  between  Texas  and  Mexico  when 
the  former  had  but  an  inconsiderable  population — 
not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  tlie 
utmost  at  any  time — with  no  standing  army,  and 
but  very  few  irregular  troops  ;  yet  for  several 
years  she  maintained  this  line,  vv^ithout  any,  ex- 
cept slight  occasional,  intrusion  from  Mexico,  and 
that,  too,  when  Mexico  was  far  more  consolidated 
in  her  power,  and  when  revolutions  were  not  so 
frequent,  and  her  money  resources  were  far  greater 
than  at  present.  If,  then,  Texas  alone,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  defend  that  frontier  for  so  long 
a  period,  can  any  man  believe  that  now,  wlien  she 
is  backed  by  the  whole  of  the  United  States — now 
that  Mexico  is  exhausted,  defeated,  and  prostra- 
ted— I  repeat,  can  any  man  believe  that  it  would 
involve  as  great  a  sacrifice  to  us  of  men  and  money 
to  defend  that  frontier  as  did  the  last  campaign  ? 
No.  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  to  defend 
it  for  an  indefinite  period  would  have  required  a 
less  sum  than  the  interest  on  the  money  spent  in 
the  campaign,  and  fewer  men  than  were  sacrificed 
in  carrying  it  on. 

So  much  for  the  past.  We  now  come  to  the  com- 
mencement of  another  campaign;  and  the  question 
recurs.  What  shall  be  done?  The  President,  in 
his  message,  recommends  the  same  line  of  policy — 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war — not  for  con- 
quest, that  is  again  emphatically  disavowed;  not 


to  blot'Mexico  out  of  the  list  of  nations;  no,  he 
desires  to  see  her  an  independent  and  flourishing 
community,  and  assigns  strong  reasons  for  it;  but 
to  obtain  an  honorable  peace.  We  hear  no  more 
of  conquering  peace;  but  I  presume  that  he  means 
by  an  honorable  peace  the  same  thing;  that  is,  lo 
compel  Mexico  to  agree  to  a  treaty  ceding  a  suffi- 
cient part  of  her  territory  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  for  the  claims  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

I  have  examind  with  care  the  grounds  on  which 
the  President  renews  his  recommendations,  and  am 
again  compelled  lo  dissent.  There  arc  many  and 
powerful  reasons,  more  so  even  than  those  that 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  campaign, 
to  justify  my  dissent.  The  sacrifice  in  money  wilt 
be  vastly  greater.  There  is  a  bill  for  ten  additional 
regiments  now  before  the  Senate,  and  another  for 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  has  been  reported, 
authorizing  in  all  the  raising  of  an  additional  force 
of  something  ujnvards  of  thirty  thousand.  This, 
in  addition  to  that  already  authorized  by  law,  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  an  effective  army  in  Mexico 
of  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  seventy  thousand 
men,  and  will  raise  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
to  probably  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  so  large  an  expenditure  would  involve, 
in  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  the 
money  market,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  a  little 
embarrassment.  Last  year  money  was  abundant 
and  easily  obtained.  An  unfortunate  famine  in 
Europe  created  a  great  demand  for  our  agricul- 
tural products.  That  turned  the  balance  of  trade 
greatly  in  our  favor,' and  specie  poured  into  the 
country  with  a  strong  and  steady  current.  No  in- 
considerable portion  of  it  passed  into  the  treasury, 
through  the  duties,  which  kept  it  full  in  .''pite  of 
the  large  sums  remitted  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  case  is  different  now.  Instead  of 
having  a  tide  flowing  in  equal  to  the  drain  flowing 
out,  the  drain  is  now  both  ways.  The  exchanges 
now  are  against  us  instead  of  being  in  our  favor, 
and  insteatl  of  specie  flowing  into  the  country  from 
abroad  it  is  flowing  out.  In  the  mean  time  the 
price  of  stocks  and  treasury  notes,  instead  of  being 
at  or  above  par,  have  both  fallen  below  to  a  small 
e.xtent.  The  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  treasury 
notes  will  cause  them  to  pass  into  the  treasury  in 
payment  of  the  customs  and  other  dues  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  cheaper  currency,  instead  of  gold 
and  silver;  while  the  expenses  of  the  war,  whether 
paid  for  by  the  transmission  of  gold  and  silver  di- 
rect to  Mexico,  or  by  drafts  drawn  in  favor  of 
British  merchants  or  other  capitalists  there,  will 
cause  whatever  specie  may  be  in  the  vaults  of  the 
treasury  to  flov/  from  it,  either  for  remittance  di- 
rect on  account  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the 
country,  or  to  pay  the  drafts  which  may  be  drawn 
upon  it,  *nd  which,  when  paid  in  the  present  state 
of  exchanges,  will  be  remitted  abroad.  But  this 
process  of  paying  in  treasin-y  notes  instead  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  gold  and  silver  flowing  out  in  both 
directions,  cannot  continue  long  without  exhaust- 
ing its  specie,  and  leaving  nothing  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic expenditures,  including  those  of  the  war,  but 
treasury  notes.  Can  they  under  such  circumstan- 
ces preserve  even  their  present  value?  Is  there  not 
great  danger  that  they  will  fall  lower  and  lower, 
and  finally  involve  the  finances  of  the  Government 
and  the  circulation  of  the  country  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment  and  difficulty? 

Is  there  not  gi:eat  danger,  with  this  prospect  be- 
fore us,  and  with  the  necessity  of  raising  by  loans 
near  forty  millions,  of  a  comm.ercial  and  financial 
crisis — even  possibly  a  suspension  by  the  banks  ? 
I  wish  not  to  create  panic;  but  there  is  danger, 
which  makes  a  great  difference,  in  a  financial 
and  moneyed  point  of  view,  between  the  state  of 
things  now  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that  not  a  little  difficulty  will  have  to  be 
encountered  in  raising  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  next  campaign,  if  conducted  on  the  large 
seals  v/hich  is  proposed.  Men  you  may  raise, 
but  money  will  be  found  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
even  to  be  apprehended  that  loans  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  on  very  disadvantageous  terms  for  the 
public.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  they 
grow  no  worse,  there  can  be  no  resort  to  treasury 
notes.  They  cannot  be  materially  increased  with- 
out a  ruinous  depreciation;  and  a  resort  must  be 
had  exclusively,  or  almost  entiiely  so,  to  borrow- 
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ing.  But,  at  the  present  prices  of  stocks,  to  bor- 
row so  large  a  sum  as  will  be  necessary,  can  only 
be  done  at  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  interest  on 
the  nominal  amount  of  stock.  In  a  recent  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  well  informed  on  this 
subject,  he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  forty  mil- 
lions are  required,  a  loan  could  not  be  had  for  more 
than  ninety  for  one  hundred,  which  would  be  about 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 

These  are  formidable  objections,  but  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  are  more  so  than  they  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  campaign.  I  hold 
that  tlie  avowed  object  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
cution  of  the  war  is  less  certain  of  being  realized 
now  than  it  was  then;  and,  if  it  should  fail  to  be 
realized,  it  will  leave  our  affairs  in  a  far  worse  con- 
dition than  they  are  at  present.  That  object,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  to  obtain  an  honorable  treaty: 
one  which,  to  use  the  language  of  tlie  President, 
■will  give  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future — that  is,  a  treaty  which  will  give  us  a 
cession  of  territory  )iot  only  equal  to  our  present 
demand  for  indemnity,  but  equal  to  the  additional 
demand:  equal  to  the  entire  expenses  to  be  incur- 
red in  conducting  the  campaign,  and  a  guaranty 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  its  faithful 
execution.  Now,  Senators,  I  hold  that,  whether 
the  war  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  is  not 
only  no  certainty  that  this  object  will  be  accom- 
plished, but  almost  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  be. 
If  the  war  be  unsuccessful;  if  our  arms  should  be 
baffled,  as  I  trust  and  believe  they  will  not  be;  but 
if,  from  any  unfortunate  accident,  such  should  be 
the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  that  will  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended. On  the  contrary,  if  the  war  should  be 
successful,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that,  in  that 
case,  tlie  avowed  object  for  prosecuting  the  war 
vigorously  will  not  be  accomplished.  I  might  take 
higher  ground,  and  maintain  that  the  more  suc- 
cessfully the  war  is  prosecuted,  the  more  certainly 
the  object  avowed  to  be  accomplished  will  be  de- 
feated, while  the  objects  disavowed  would  as  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished. 

What  is  the  object  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  ?  Flow  can  it  be  successful  ?  I  can  see 
but  one  way  of  making  it  so,  and  that  is  by  suppress- 
ing all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Mexico;  overpov/- 
ering  and  dispersing  her  army,  and  utterly  over- 
throwing her  Government.  But  if  that  should  be 
done;  if  a  vigorous  prosecuiion  of  the  war  should 
lead  to  that  result,  hov/  are  we  to  obtain  an  honor- 
able peace  ?  With  whom  shall  we  treat  for  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  ?  VVar 
may  be  made  by  one  party,  but  it  requires  two  to 
make  peace,  if  all  authority  is  overthrown  in 
Mexico,  where  will  be  the  power  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiation and  makepeace?  Our  very  success  would 
defeat  the  possibility  of  making  peace.  *  In  that 
case,  tlie  war  would  not  end  in  peace,  but  in  con- 
quest; not  in  negotiation,  but  in  subjugation;  and 
defeat,  I  repeat,  the  very  object  you  aim  toaccom- 
ish,  and  accomplish  that  which  you  disavow  to 
e  your  intention,  by  destroying  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  Mexico,  overthrowing  her  nationality,  and 
blotting  out  her  name  from  the  list  of  nations,  in- 
stead of  leaving  her  a  free  republic,  which  the 
President  has  so  earnestly  expressed  his  desire 
to  do. 

If  I  understand  his  message  correctly,  I  have  his 
own  authority  for  the  conclusion  to  which  I  come. 
He  takes  very  much  the  same  view  that  I  do  as 
to  how  a  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously, 
and  what  would  be  its  results,  with  the  difference 
as  to  the  latter  resting  on  a  single  contingency,  and 
that  a  remote  one.  He  says  that  the  great  difficul- 
ty of  obtaining  peace  results  from  this,  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  divided  under  factious  chief- 
tains, and  that  the  chief  in  power  dare  not  make 
peace,  because  for  doing  so  he  would  be  displaced 
by  a  rival.  He  also  says,  that  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  evil  and  to  obtain  a  treaty  is  to  put 
down  the  whole  of  them,  including  the  one  in  pow- 
er as  well  as  the  others.  Well,  what  then  ?  Are 
we  to  stop  there  ?  No.  Our  generals  are,  it  seems, 
authorized  to  encourage  and  to  protect  the  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  in  establishing  a  republican 
government.  He  says  they  are  numerous,  and 
are  prevented  from  expressing  their  opinions  and 
making  an  attempt  to  form  such  a  government  only 
by  fear  of  those  military  chieftains.  He  proposes, 
when  they  have  thus  formed  a  government,  under 
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the  encouragement  and  protection  of  our  army,  to  .i 
obtain  peace  by  a  treaty  with  the  government 
thus  formed  which  shall  give  us  ample  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  I  must 
sa^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic  can  be  established  in  Mexico 
under  the  protection  and  authority  of  its  conquer- 
ors. I  can  readily  understand  how  an  aristocracy 
or  despotic  government  might  be,  but  how  a  free 
republican  government  can  be  so  established,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  is  to  me  incomprehensi- 
ble. I  had  always  supposed  that  such  a  govern- 
ment must  be  the  spontaneous  wish  of  the  people; 
that  it  must  emanate  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  supported  by  their  devotion  to^it, 
without  support  from  abroad.  But  it  seems  that 
these  are  antiquated  notions — obsolete  ideas — and 
that  free  popular  governments  may  be  made  under 
the  authority  and  protection  of  a  conqueror. 

But,  suppose  these  difficulties  surmounted,  how 
can  we  make  a  free  government  in  Mexico? 
Where  are  the  materials?  It  is  to  be,  I  presume, 
a  confederated  government  like  the  former.  Where 
is  the  intelligence  in  Mexico  for  the  construction 
and  preservation  of  such  a  government?  It  is  what 
she  has  been  aiming  at  for  more  than  twenty  years; 
but  so  utterly  incompetent  are  her  people  for  the 
task,  that  it  has  been  a  complete  failure  from  first 
to  last.  The  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  Mexico  is  concentrated  in  the  priesthood, 
who  are  naturally  disinclined  to  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment; the  residue,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
owners  of  the  liaciendas,  the  larger  planters  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  without  concert  and  destitute 
of  the  means  of  forming  such  a  government.  But 
if  it  were  possible  to  establish  such  a  government, 
it  could  not  stand  without  the  protection  of  our 
army.     It  would  fall  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn. 

If  it  be  determined  to  have  a  treaty,  it  would  be 
a  far  preferable  course,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  ab- 
stain from  attacking  or  destroying  the  Government 
now  existing  in  Mexico,  and  to  treat  with  it,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  capable  of  forming  a  treaty  which  it 
could  maintain  and  execute.  Upon  that  point  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  any  information  beyond  that 
derived  from  conversations  with  those  who  have 
been  in  Mexico;  but  from  all  that  I  can  hear,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  not  already 
pushed  what  is  called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  so  far  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  power  and 
influence  in  the  Government  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
which  would  be  respected  wh^n  our  forces  are 
withdrawn.  Such  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of 
intelligent  officers.  They  concur  in  thinking  that 
the  existing  Government  at  €tueretaro,  if  it  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  in  conformity  with  tlie  views 
expressed  by  the  Executive,  would  be  overthrown, 
and  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  defend  tliat 
portion  of  Mexico  which  we  require  for  indemni- 
ty, defensively,  or  be  compelled  to  return  and  re- 
new the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  such  is  its 
weakness,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  even  now, 
without  pushing  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  further,  we  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  danger 
which  these  resolutions  are  intended  to  guard 
against,  and  that  it  requires  great  discretion  and 
prompt  action  on  our  part  to  avoid  it. 

But,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
must  enter  my  solemn  protest,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  State  of  this  Union,  against  pledging 
protection  to  any  government  establisiied  in  Mex- 
ico under  our  countenance  or  encouragement.  It 
would  inevitably  be  overthrown  as  soon  as  our 
forces  are  withdrawn,  and  we  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  fulfillment  of  plighted  faith,  implied  or 
expressed,  to  return  and  reinstate  such  govern- 
ment in  power,  to  be  again  overturned,  and  again 
reinstated,  until  we  should  be  compelled  to  take 
the  government  into  our  own  hands,  just  as  the 
English  have  been  compelled  again  and  again  to  do 
in  Hindostan,  under  similar  circumstances,  until  it 
has  led  to  its  entire  conquest.  Let  us  avoid  follow- 
ing the  example  which  we  have  been  condemning 
as  far  back  as  my  recollection  extends. 

The  President  himself  entertains  doubt  whether 
the  plan  of  forming  a  government  in  the  manner 
which  1  have  been  considering-,  and  treating  with 
it  for  indemnity,  may  not  fail.  In  that  case,  he 
agrees  that  the  very  course  to  which  I  have  said 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  will  inevita- 
I  bly  lead  must  be  taken.  He  says,  after  having 
attempted  to  establish  sucli  a  government — after 


having  employed  the  best  eflbrts  to  secure  peace — 
if  all  fail,  "  we  must  hold  on  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country;  we  must  take  the  full  measure  of  in- 
demnity into  our  own  hands,  and  enforce  such 
terms  as  the  honor  of  the  country  demands." 
These  are  his  words*  Now,  what  is  this?  Is  it 
not  an  acknowledgment,  that  if  he  fails  in  es- 
talilishing  a  government  with  which  he  can  treat 
in  Mexico — after  putting  down  all  resistance  under 
the  existing  Government,  we  must  make  a  con- 
quest of  the  whole  country  and  hold  it  subject  to 
our  control?  Can  words  be  stronger?  "Occupy 
the  whole  country" — "  take  the  full  measure  of  in- 
demnity— no  defensive  line — no  treaty;  and  enforce 
terms."  Terms  on  whom?  On  the  Government? 
No,  no,  no.  To  enforce  terms  on  the  people  in- 
dividually; that  is  to  say,  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment over  them  in  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  President  is  right.  If  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  should  be  successful,  and  the  con- 
tingency on  which  he  expects  to  make  a  treaty 
fails,  there  w_ill  be  no  retreat.  Every  argument 
against  calling  back  the  army  and  taking  a  defen- 
sive line  will  have  double  force,  after  having  spent 
sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  acquired  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  the  interests  in 
favor  of  keeping  possession  would  be  much  more 
powerful  then  than  now.  The  army  itself  will  be 
larger.  Those  who  live  by  the  war,  the  numerous 
contractors,  the  merchants,  the  sutlers,  the  specu- 
lators in  land  and  mines,  and  all  who  are  profiting 
directly  or  indirectly  by  its  prosecution,  will  be  ad- 
verse to  retiring,  and  will  swell  the  cry  of  holding 
on  to  our  conquests.  They  constitute  an  immense 
body  of  vast  influence,  who  are  growing  rich  by 
what  is  impoverishing  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  President,  speaks  of 
taking  the  indemnity  into  our  own  hands.  But 
why  delay  it  until  the  whole  country  is  subdued? 
Why  not  take  it  now  ?  A  part  of  Mexico  would 
be  a  better  indemnity  now  than  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico would  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  campaign, 
when  sixty  millions  of  dollars  will  be  added  to  the 
present  expenditures.  We  would  indeed  acquire 
a  control  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  her  popu- 
lation, but  we  would  never  be  able  to  extort  from 
them,  by  all  the  forms  of  taxation  to  which  you 
can  resort,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  hold  them  in  subjection.  That  force 
must  be  a  large  one,  not  less  certainly  than  forty 
thousand  men,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,]  who  must 
be  regarded  as  ;i  competent  judge  upon  this  point. 
He  stated  in  debate  the  other  day  that  the  army 
now  there,  exceeding  that  number,  are  in  danger; 
and  urged,  on  that  account,  the  immediate  passage 
of  the  bill  to  raise  ten  regiments.  On  this  subject 
it  is  as  well  to  speak  out  plainly  at  once.  We 
shall  never  obtain  indemnity  for  the  expenditures 
of  the  war.  They  must  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  the  longer 
the  war  is  continued,  and  the  more  numerous  our' 
army,  the  greater  will  be  the  debt,  and  the  heavier 
the  burden  imposed  upon  the  country. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  end  of  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  President,  whether  contem- 
plated or  not,  will  be  to  force  the  Government  to 
adopt  one  or  the  other  alternatives  alluded  to  in 
these  resolutions.  With  this  impression  I  cannot 
support  the  policy  he  recommends,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  first  resolution.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avowed 
object  for  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted. 
That  it  would  be  so  is  apparent  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  war  until  this  time,  the  President  has  contin- 
ually disavowed  the  intention  of  conquering  Mex- 
ico and  subjecting  her  to  our  control.  He  has 
constantly  proclaimed  that  the  only  object  was  in- 
demnity, and  that  the  war  is  prosecuted  to  obtain 
it  by  treaty;  and  yet,  if  the  results  should  be  as  I 
have  stated,  the  end  will  be,  that  what  was  dis- 
avowed will  be  accomplished,  and  what  has  been 
avowed  to  be  its  object  will  be  defeated.  Such  a 
result  would  be  a  deep  and  lasting  impeachment 
of  the  sincerity  or  the  intelligence  of  the  Govern- 
ment: of  its  sincerity,  because  directly  opposed  to 
what  it  has  continually  and  emphatically  disavow- 
ed; or  of  its  intelligence,  for  not  perceiving  what 
ought  to  have  been  so  readily  anticipated. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  reputation  which 
our  country  has  acquired  by  this  war.     I  acknow- 
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ledge  it  to  the  full  amounf,  as  far  as  the  military 
is  concenied.  The  army  has  done  its  duty  nobly, 
and  conferred  high  honors  on  the  country,  for 
which  I  sincerely  thank  them;  but  I  apprehend  that 
the  reputation  acquired  does  not  go  beyond  this, 
and  that  in  other  respects  we  have  lost  instead  of 
acquiring  reputation  by  the  war.  It  would  seem 
certain,  from  all  publications  from  abroad,  that  the 
Government  itself  has  not  gained  reputation  in  the 
€yes  of  the  world  for  justice,  moderation,  or  wis- 
dom. Whether  this  be  deserved  or  not,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  inquire  at  present;  I  am  now  speaking 
merely  of  reputation,  and  in  that  view  it  appears 
that  we  have  lost  abroad  as  much  in  civil  and  polit- 
ical reputation  as  we  have  acquired  for  our  skill 
and  valor  in  arms.  But,  much  as  I  regard  military 
glory,  as  much  as  I  rejoice  to  witness  the  display 
of  that  indomitable  energy  and  courage  which  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties,  I  would  be  sorry  indeed  that 
our  Government  should  lose  any  jjortion  of  that 
high  character  for  justice,  moderation,  and  discre- 
tion which  distinguished  it  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  history. 

The  next  reason  assigned  is,  that,  either  holding 
Mexico  as  a  province  or  incorporating  her  into  the 
Union,  would  be  unprecedented  by  any  example 
in  our  history.  We  have  conquered  many  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  but  we  have  never 
thought  of  holding  them  in  subjection  or  of  incor- 
porating them  into  our  Union.  They  have  been 
left  as  an  independent  people  in  the  midsi  of  us,  or 
been  driven  back  into  the  forests.  Nor  have  we 
ever  incorporated  into  the  Union  any  but  the  Cau- 
casian race.  To  incorporate  Mexico  would  be  the 
first  departure  of  the  kind;  for  more  than  half  of 
its  population  are  pure  Indians,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  residue  mixed  blood.  I  pro- 
test against  the  incorporation  of  such  a  people. 
Ours  is  the  government  of  the  white  man.  The 
great  misfortune  of  what  was  formerly  Spanish 
America,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fatal  error  of  placing 
the  colored  race  on  an  equality  with  the  white. 
That  error  destroyed  the  social  arrangement  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  society.  This  error  we 
have  wholly  escaped.  The  Brazilians,  formerly  a 
province  of  Portugal,  have  escaped  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  and  they  and  we  are  the  only 
people  of  this  continent  who  have  made  revolu- 
tions without  anarchy.  And  yet,  with  this  exam- 
ple before  them,  and  our  uniform  practice,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  talk  about  erecting  these 
Mexicans  into  territorial  governments,  and  placing 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  these 
States.     I  utterly  protest  against  the  project. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  this  connection,  that, 
in  the  whole  history  of  man,  as  far  as  my  infor- 
mation extends,  there  is  no  instance  whatever  of 
any  civilized  colored  race,  of  any  shade,  being 
found  equal  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  free  government,  although  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  human  family  is  composed  of 
them;  and  even  in  the  savage  state  we  rarely  find 
them  anywhere  with  such  governments,  except  it 
be  our  noble  savages;  for  noble  I  will  call  them  for 
their  many  high  qualities.  They  for  the  most 
part  had  free  institutions,  but  such  institutions  are 
much  more  easily  sustained  among  a  savage  than 
a  civilized  people.  Are  we  to  overlook  this  great 
fact?  Are  we  to  associate  with  ourselves  as 
equals,  companions,  and  fellow-citizens,  the  In- 
dians and  mixed  races  of  Mexico?  I  would  con- 
sider such  association  as  degrading  to  ourselves 
and  fatal  to  our  institutions. 

The  next  remaining  reasons  assigned,  that  it 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  genius  and  character 
of  our  Government,  and,  in  the  end,  subversive  of 
our  free  institutions,  are  intimately  connected,  and 
I  shall  consider  them  together. 

That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and 
character  of  our  Government,  and  sui)versive  of 
our  free  popular  institutions,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a 
subject  province,  is  a  proposition  too  clear  for  argu- 
ment before  a  body  so  enlightened  as  the  Senate. 
You  know  the  American  Cottstitution  too  well,  you 
have  looked  into  history,  and  are  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fatal  effects  which  large  provincial 
possessions  have  e«fer  had  on  the  institutions  of 
free  States,  to  need  any  proof  to  satisfy  you  how 
hostile  it  would  be  to  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try to  hold  Mexico  as  a  suliject  province.  There 
is  not  an  example  on  record  of  any  free  State  hold- 
ing a  province  of  the  same  extent  and  population 


without  disastrous  consequences.  The  nations 
conquered  and  held  as  provinces  have,  in  time,  re- 
taliated by  destroying  the  liberty  of  their  conquer- 
ors, through  the  corrupting  effect  of  extended 
patronage  and  irresponsible  power.  Such  certain- 
ly would  be  our  case.  The  conquest  of  Mexico 
would  add  so  vastly  to  the  patronage  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, that  it  would  absorb  the  whole  powers  of 
the  States:  the  Union  would  become  an  imperial 
power,  and  the  States  reduced  to  mere  subordi- 
nate corporations.  But  the  evil  would  not  end 
there;  the  process  would  go  on,  and  the  power 
transferred  from  the  States  to  the  Union  would  be 
be  transferred  from  this  Legislative  department  to 
the  Executive.  All  the  imnaense  patronage  which 
holding  Mexico  as  a  province  would  create,  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  army  to  hold  it  in  subjec- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  a  multitude  of  civil 
officers  necessary  to  govern  it,  would  be  vested  in 
him.  The  great  influence  which  it  would  give  the 
President  would  be  the  means  of  controlling  the 
legislative  department,  and  subjecting  it  to  his  dic- 
tation, especialljr  when  combined  with  the  princi- 
ple of  proscription  which  has  now  become  the 
established  practice  of  the  Government.  The 
struggle  to  obtain  the  Presidential  chair  would  be- 
come proportionabiy  great — so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  freedom  of  elections.  The  end  would  be  an- 
archy or  despotism  as  certain  as  I  am  now  address- 
ing the  Senate.  * 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  an  exam- 
ple to  the  contrary;  that  she  holds  provinces  of 
vast  extent  and  population  without  materially 
impairing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  exposing 
the  Government  to  violence,  anarchy,  confusion, 
or  corruption.  It  is  so.  But  it  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  peculiar  character  of  her  Government. 
Of  all  Governments  that  ever  existed,  of  a  free 
character,  the  British  far  transcends  them  all  in 
one  particular,  and  that  is,  its  capacity  to  bear  pa- 
tronage without  tlie  evils  usually  incident  to  it. 
Sh5  can  bear  more,  in  proportion  to  population 
and  wealth,' than  any  Government  of  that  charac- 
ter that  ever  existed.  I  might  even  go  further, 
and  assert  than  despotism  itself,  in  its  most  abso- 
lute form.  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain  why 
it  is  so.  It  will  take  me  further  from  the  course 
which  I  have  prescribed  for  myself  than  I  desire. 
But  I  will  say,  in  a  ?e.\v  words,  that  it  results  from 
the  fact  that  her  Executive  and  the  House  of 
Lords  (the  conservative  branches  of  her  Govern- 
ment) are  both  hereditary,  while  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  has  a  popular  character.  The  Ro- 
man Government  exceeded  the  British  in  its  ca- 
pacity for  conquest.  No  Government  ever  did 
exist,  and  none  probably  ever  will,  which,  inthat 
particular,  equalled  it.  But  its  capacity  to  hold 
conquered  provinces  in  subjection  was  as  nothing, 
I  compared  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  hence, 
when  the  Roman  power  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Alps,  liberty  fell  prostrate  :  the  Roman 
people  became  a  rabble;  corruption  penetrated 
every  department  of  the  Government;  violence 
and  anarchy  ruled  the  day,  and  military  despot- 
ism closed  the  scene.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  England,  with  subject  provinces  of  vastly 
greater  territorial  extent,  and  probably  of  not  in- 
ferior population,  (1  have  compared  them) — we 
see  her;  I  repeat,  going  on  without  the  personal" 
liberty  of  the  subject  being  materially  impaired, 
or  the  Government  subject  to  violence  or  anarchy ! 
Yet  England  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  curse 
which  must  ever  befall  a  free  Government  which 
holds  extensive  provinces  in  subjection;  for,  al- 
though she  has  not  lost  her  liberty  or  fallen  into 
anarchy,  yet  we  behold  the  population  of  Eng- 
land crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  debt  and  taxation,  which  may  one  day 
terminate  in  revolution.  The  wealth  derived  from 
her  conquests  and  provincial  possessions  may 
have  contributed  to  swell  the  overgrown  fortunes 
of  the  upper  classes,  but  has  done  nothing  to  alle- 
viate the  pressure  on  the-  laboring  masses  below. 
On  tiie  contrary,  the  expense  incident  to  their  con- 
quest, and  of  governing  and  holding  tliem  in  sub- 
jection, has  been  drawn  mainly  from  their  labor, 
and  has  increased,  instead  of  decreasing,  the 
weight  of  the  pressure.  It  has  placed  a  burden 
upon  them,  which,  with  all  their  skill  and  indus- 
try— with  all  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and 
power  of  machinery  with  which  they  are  aided — 


they  are  scarce  capable  of  bearing,  without  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  Take, 
for  example,  Ireland,  her  earliest  and  nearest  con- 
quest, and  is  it  not  to  this  day  a  cause  of  heavy 
expense,  and  a  burden,  instead  of  a  source  of 
revenue? 

On  the  contrary,  our  Government,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  the  very  reverse  of  the  British.  Of^  all 
free  Governments  it  has  the  least  capacity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try, to  bear  patronage.  The  genius  of  the  two, 
in  this  particular,  is  precisely  opposite,  however 
much  alike  in  exterior  forms  and  other  particulars. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  I  will  not  undertake 
to  explain  on  the  present  occasion.  It  results  from 
its  federal  character  and  elective  chief  magistrate; 
and,  so  far  from  the  example  of  Great  Britain  con- 
stituting a  safe  precedent  for  us  to  follow,  the  lit- 
tle she  has  gained  from  her  numerous  conquests 
and  vast  provincial  possessions,  and  the  heavy 
burdens  which  it  has  imposed  upon  her  people  to 
meet  the  consequent  expenses,  ought  to  be  to  us  a 
warning  never  to  be  forgotten;  especially  when  we 
reflect  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government, 
we  would  be  so  liable  to  the  other  and  greater  evils 
from  which  she,  from  the  nature  of  her  Govern- 
ment, is  in  a  great  measure  exempted.  Such  and. 
so  weighty  are  the  objections  to  conquering  Mexi- 
co, and  holding  it  as  a  subject-province. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  less  weighty  against  incor- 
porating her  into  the  Union.  As  flir  as  law  is 
concerned,  that  is  easily  done.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  for 
tiie  several  States  in  Mexico,  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  twenty;  to  appoint  governors,  judges, 
and  magistrates,  and  to  give  to  the  population  a 
subordinate  right  of  making  laws,  we  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  Government  So  far  as  legislation 
goes,  the  work  will  be  done;  but  there  would  be  a 
great  difference  between  these  Territorial  Govern- 
ments and  those  which  we  have  heretofore  estab- 
lished within  our  own  limits.  These  are  only  the 
offsets  of  our  own  people,  or  foreigners  from  the 
same  countries  from  which  our  ancestors  came. 
The  first  settlers  in  the  Territories  are  too  fev/  in 
number  to  form  and  support  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  are  under  obligation  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  forming  one  for  them,  and 
defraying  the  expense  of  maintaining  it — knowing, 
as  they  do,  that  when  they  have  sufficient  popula- 
tion, they  will  be  permitted  to  form  a  constitution 
for  themselves,  and  be  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Union.  During  the  period  of  their  Territorial 
Government,  no  force  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  subjection.  The  case  will  be  entirely' 
different  with  these  Mexican  territories.  When 
you  form  them,  you  must  have  powerful  armies  to 
hold  them  in  subjection,  with  all  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  supporting  them.  You  may  call  them 
territories,  but  they  would,  in  reality,  be  but  prov- 
inces under  another  name,  and  would  involve  the 
country  in  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  I 
have  already  shown  would  result  from  holding  the 
country  in  that  condition.  How  long  this  state  of 
things  would  last  before  they  would  be  fitted  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  as  States,  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  similar  instances  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Ireland  has  been  held  in  sulyec- 
tion  by  England  for  many  centuries,  and  yet  re- 
mains hostile,  although  her  people  are  of  a  kin- 
dred race  with  the  conquerors.  The  French  col- 
ony in  Canada  still  entertain  hostile  feelings 
towards  their  conquerors,  although  living  in  tlie 
midst  of  them  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  If 
we  may  judge  from  these  examples,  it  would  not 
be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  Mexicans  never 
will  be  heartily  reconciled  to  our  authority.  The 
better  class  have  Castilian  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  are  of  the  oUl  Gothic  stock — quite  equal  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  many  respects,  and  in  some  su- 
perior. Of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  tliey  are  the 
most  pertinacious;  they  hold  out  longer,  and  often 
when  there  would  seem  to  be  no  prospect  of  ever 
making  effectual  resistance.  It  is  admitted,  I  be- 
lieve, on  all  hands,  that  they  are  now  universally 
hostile  to  us,  ?.nd  the  probability  is  will  continue 
so. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  removed.  Suppose 
their  hostility  should  cease,  and  they  should  be- 
come desirous  of  being  incorporated  in  our  Union, 
ought  we  to  admit  them  ?  Are  the  Mexicans  fit 
to  be  politically  associated  with  us?    Are  they  fit 
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not  only  to  £^overn  themselves,  but  for  governing 
us  also  ?  Are  any  of  you,  Senators,  willing  that 
your  State  should  constitute  a  member  of  a  Union 
of  which  twenty-odd  Mexican  States,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole,  would  be  a  part,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  pure 
Indians,  not  equal  in  intelligence  and  elevation  of 
character  to  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  or  any  of 
our  southern  Indian  tribes? 

We  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  all  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  self-government.  Acting  under 
that  impression,  many  are  anxious  to  force  free 
governments  on  all  the  people  of  this  continent, 
and  over  the  world,  if  they  had  the  power.  It 
has  been  lately  urged,  in  a  very  respectable  quar- 
ter, that  it  is  the  mission  of  this  country  to  spread 
civil  and  religious  liberty  over  ail  the  globe,  and 
especially  over  this  continent — even  by  force,  if 
necessary.  It  is  a  sad  delusion.  None  but  a  peo- 
ple advanced  to  a  high  state  of  moral  and  intelleet- 
ual  excellence  are  capable,  in  a  civilized  condi- 
tion, of  forming  and  maintaining  free  govern- 
ments; and  among  those  who  are  so  far  advanced, 
very  few  indeed  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
form  constitutions  capable  of  endurance.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  political  history  of  man, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  free  consti- 
tutional government  which  has  been  the  work 
exclusively  of  foresight  and  wisdom.  They  have 
all  been  the  result  of  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  make 
a  constitution  worthy  of  being  called  so.  This  ad- 
mirable federal  Constitution  of  ours  is  the  result  of 
such  a  combination.  It  is  superior  to  the  wisdom 
of  any  or  all  of  the  men  by  whose  agency  it  was 
made.  The  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  fore- 
sight or  wisdom,  induced  them  to  adopt  many  of 
its  wisest  provisions. 

But  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  adopt  wise  constitutions,  still  fewer  have 
had  the  wisdom  long  to  preserve  them.  It  is  harder 
to  preserve  them  than  to  obtain  liberty.  After 
years  of  prosperity,  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held 
IS  but  too  often  forgotten;  and  I  fear,  Senators, 
that  such  is  the  case  with  us.  There  is  no  solici-  | 
tude  now  about  liberty.  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  j 
days  of  the  Republic.  Then  it  was  the  first  ob-  j 
ject  of  our  solicitude.  The  maxim  then  was,  that  \ 
"  power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  j 
few;"  "  the  price  of  liberty  is  perpetual  vigilance."  , 
Then  no  question  of  any  magnitude  came  up  in 
which  the  first  inquiry  was  not  "  Is  it  constitu- 
tional?'' "is  it  consistent  with  our  free  popular 
institutions?"  "how  is  it  to  affect  our  liberty?" 
It  is  not  so  now.  duestions  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude are  now  discussed  without  reference  or  al- 
lusion to  these  vital  considerations.  I  have  been 
often  struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  discussions 
of  the  great  questions  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, relating  to  the  origin  and  the  conduct  of 
this  war,  their  effect  on  the  free  institutions  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people  have  scarcely  been  al- 
luded to,  although  their  bearing  in  that  respect  is 
so  direct  and  disastrous.  They  would,  in  former 
days,  have  been  the  great  and  leading  topics  of 
discussion;  and  would,  above  all  others,  have  had 
the  most  powerful  effect  in  arousing  the  attention 
of  the  country.  But  now  other  topics  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country — mili- 
tary glory,  extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  country.  To  what  is  this 
great  change  to  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  because  there 
has  been  a  decay  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among 
the  people?  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  it  was 
never  more  ardent.  The  true  cause  is,  that  we 
have  ceased  to  remember  the  tenure  by  which  lib- 
erty alone  can  be  preserved.  We  have  had  so 
many  years  of  prosperity — passed  through  so 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  without  the  loss  of 
liberty — that  we  begin  to  think  that  we  hold  it  by 
right  Divine  from  Heaven  itself.  Under  this  im- 
pression, without  thinking  or  reflecting,  we  plunge 
into  war,  contract  heavy  debts,  increase  vastly  tlie 
patronage  of  the  Executive,  and  indulge  in  every 
species  of  extravagance,  without  thinking  that  we 
expose  our  liberty  to  hazard.  It  is  a  great  and 
fatal  mistake.  The  day  of  retribution  will  come  ; 
and,  when  it  does,  awful  will  be  the  reckoning, 
and  heavy  the  responsibility  somewhere. 

I  have  now  shown.  Senators,  that  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a  subject-province,  or 
incorporating  it  into  our  Union,  is  liable  to  the 


many  and  irresistible  objections  assigned  in  the 
first  resolution.     I  have  also  shown  that  the  pol- 
icy recommended  by  the  President,  if  carried  out, 
would  terminate  in  all  probability  in  its  conquest, 
and   holding  it  either  in  one  or  the  other  mode 
stated;  and  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  unless  in  the  mean  time  peace  can  be 
obtained.     Believing,  then,  that  this  line  of  policy 
might  lead  to  consequences  so  disastrous,  it  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  language  of  the  second 
resolution,  to  be  adopted.     Thus  thinking,  I  can- 
not give  it  my   support.     The  question    is   then 
presented,  What  should  be  done?     It  is  a  great 
I  and  difficult  question,  and  daily  becoming  more 
j  so.     I,  who  have  used  "every  effort  in  my  power 
I  to  prevent  this   war,  might  excuse   myself  from 
]  answering  it,  and  leave  it  to  those  who  have  incur- 
j  red  greater  responsibility  in  relation  to  it.     But  I 
will  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility  where  the 
safety  of  the  country  or  its  institutions  are  at  stake. 
The  first  consideration  in  determining  what  line 
I  of  policy,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  ought  to  be 
adopted,  is  to  decide  what  line  will  most  effectually 
guard   against   the   dangers  which  I  have  shown 
would  result  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  follow  it. 

After  the  most  mature  reflection  which  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion 
now,  and  have^een  from  the  first,  that  the  only 
one  by  which  it  can  be  certainly  guarded  against, 
is  to  take  the  question  of  indemnity  in  our  own 
hands — to  occupy  defensively,  and  hold  subject  to 
negotiation,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico, 
which  we  may  deem  ample  to  cover  all  proper 
claims  up.on  her,  and  which  will  be  best  suited  to 
us  to  acquire  and  least  disadvantageous  to  her  to 
lose.  Such  was  my  impression  when  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States  recom-, 
mended  to  Congress  the  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war  with  Mexico.  My  view,  at  that 
time,  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  was 
to  vote  the  supplies,  to  rescue  Gen.  Taylor  and  his 
army  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them, 
and  take  time  to  determine  whether  we  should  re- 
cognize the  war  or  not.  Had  it  been  adopted,  I 
would  have  insisted  on  raising  a  provisional  army, 
to  be  collected  at  some  proper  pomt,  and  to  be  train- 
ed and  disciplined;  but  to  postpone  the  declaration 
of  war  until  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  constitution,  the  war-making  power 
resided,  should  be  allowed  time  to  disavow  the  in- 
tention of  making  war  on  us,  and  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries.  But,  if  she 
refused,  even  then  1  would  have  advised  to  seize, 
by  way  of  reprisal,  the  portion  of  her  territory 
which  we  might  select,  and  hold  it  defensively,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  instead  of  declaring  war  formal- 
ly against  her;  and  that  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  very  dangers  against  which  these  res- 
olutions are  intended  to  guard.  But  such  was  the 
urgency  which  was  supposed  then  to  exist  that  no 
time  was  allowed  to  present  or  press  these  views 
upon  the  Senate.  Such  a  course,  besides  the  sav- 
ing of  an  immense  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and 
avoiding  the  many  other  evils  to  which  the  course 
adopted  has  already  subjected  the  country,  would 
have  effectually  prevented  our  being  entangled  in 
the  affairs  of  Mexico,  from  which  we  find  it  now 
so  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  This  consider- 
ation alone  gives  it  decisive  advantages  over  the 
course  adopted,  and  makes  it  vastly  superior,  even 
if  it  should  involve  the  same  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money  to  maintain  a  defensive  line,  as  would,  to 
use  the  usual  phrase,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Mexico  is  to  us  as  a  dead  body,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  that  we  can  cut  the  cord  which  binds 
us  to  the  corpse. 

In  recommending  this  line  of  policy  I  look  not 
to  the  interests  of  Mexico,  but  to  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  to  the  preservation  of  its  free  popular 
institutions.  With  me  the  liberty  of  the  country  is 
all  in  all.  If  that  be  preserved,  everything  will  be 
preserved;  but  if  lost,  all  will  be  lost.  To  pre- 
serve it,  it  is  indispensable  to  adopt  a  course  of 
moderation  and  justice  towards  all  other  countries; 
to  avoid  war  whenever  it  can  be  avoided;  to  let 
those  great  causes  now  operating  continue  to  work, 
and  which,  by  the  mere  operation  of  time,  will 
raise  our  country  to  an  elevation  and  influence 
which  no  country  has  ever  heretofore  attained. 
By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  may  succeed  in 
combini'ng  greatness  and  liberty — the'highest  pos- 


sible greatness  with  the  Pargest  measure  of  libertj'- 
— and  do  more  to  extend  liberty  by  our  example^ 
over  this  continent  and  the  world  generally,  than 
would  be  done  by  a  thousand  victories.  It  may  be,  in 
expressing  these  sentiments,  that  I  find  no  response 
in  the  breasts  of  those  around  me.  If  .so,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  1  anigrovifing  old,  and 
that  my  principles  and  feelings  belong  to  a  period 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  anterior  to  the  present 
date.  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  the  fi.ret  time  I  have  ven- 
tured in  their  maintenance  to  stand  alone  on  this 
floor.  When  GeneralJackson,  some  years  since, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  recom- 
mended to  Congress  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  France,  I  stood  alone  in  my  place 
here  and  raised  my  voice  against  it,  on  the  ground 
that  there  wa.'9  no  just  cause  of  war  with  her;  that,ir» 
entering  into  the  treaty  to  indemnify  our  citizens 
for  old  claims  against  her,  the  King  of  France  and 
his  Ministers  declared  to  our  Minister  that  it  re- 
quired a  vote  of  the  Chambers  to  make  the  appro- 
priation to  carry  it  into  effect;  and  that  they  were 
no  further  responsible  than  to  use  their  best  effort* 
to  induce  them  to  do  so.  This  was  all  communi- 
cated to  our  Executive,  and  the  treaty  accepted  and 
ratified  with  this  condition  attached.  And  yet  the 
President,  although  he  admitted  that  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  had  fully  redeemed  their  pledge  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  appro- 
priation, recommended  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ure to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  war.  Fortunately,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  by  her  interposition, 
\  prevented  it.  This  example,  I  fear,  has  contributed 
;  much  to  give  the  strong  tendency,  which  we  have 
since  witnessed,  to  resort  to  menace  and  force  in  the 
settlement  of  our  differences  with  other  Powers. 
I  According  to  my  opiohion,  all  parties  are  inter- 
'  ested  in  adopting  a  line  of  policy  which  will  with 
certainty  disentangle  us  from  the  affairs  of  Mexico, 
I  and  avoid  the  great  sacrifices  of  men  and  money, 
and  the  many  other  evils  to  which  the  war  ex- 
I  poses  us.  Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  support 
the  Administration  in  their  policy,  that  if  you 
persist,  and  if  peace  by  some  good  fortune  should 
\  not  be  obtained,  the  war  will  go  on  from  year  to 
!  year,  and  you  will  be  utterly  overthrown  as  a 
j  party.  Do  you  not  see  that  its  effects,  in  reference 
I  to  our  internal  affairs,  is  to  drive  you  into  a  course 
I  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  you  have 
[  professed  to  support,  and  in  favor  of  that  which 
I  you  have  charged  your  opponents  with  support- 
ing? You  have  ever  professed  to  oppose,  as  a 
party,  a  national  debt,  and  charged  your  oppo- 
nents with  being  its  advocates.  But  what,  I  ask, 
are  the  effects  of  the  war  in  this  respect?  Is  it 
not  to  create  an  immense  national  debt,  greater 
than  that  whi»ti  the  party  to  which  you  are  op- 
posed could  possibly  have  created  by  any  other 
policy,  had  they  been  in  power?  This  campaign, 
on  which  you  look  so  lightly,  will  add  to  it  a  sum 
more  than  half  as  great  as  the  entire  debt  of  the 
Revolution.  You  have  been  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  at  least 
in  profession;  but  this  war  is  doing  more  to  en- 
large his  patronage  than  any  other  policy  which 
your  opponents  could  have  adopted.  You  profess 
tobein  favorofametalliccurrency.  Do  you  not  see 
that,  with  the  increase  of  stocks  and  treasury  notes, 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  plunged  again  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  paper  system?  You,  as  a 
party,  have  advocated  the -doctrine  of  free  trade;  do 
you  not  see  that,  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  expend- 
itures of  the  country,  and  the  heavy  interest  which 
you  will  have  to  pay  on  the  public  debt,  you  are 
creating  a  necessity  of  increasing  the  duties  on 
imports  to  the  highest  point  that  revenue  will  ad- 
mit, and  thus  depriving  the  country  of  all  the 
practical  benefits  of  free  trade,  and  preventing  the 
Government  from  making  any  material  reduction, 
until  the  whole  debt  is  paid,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected during  this  generation?  What  could  your 
opponents  have  done  more,  or  even  as  much,  to 
destroy  a  system  of  policy  which  you  claim  to 
distinguish  you  from  [them,  and  to  establish  that 
which  you  allege  to  be  the  reason  why  they 
should  be  excluded  from  po%er?  Has  not,  and 
will  not,  this  war  policy,  if  persisted  in,  effectually 
and  finally  obliterate  the  line  of  policy  which  you 
have  insisted  as  distinguishing  you  from  them? 
Why,  then,  to  save  yourselves  from  such  a  result, 
do  you  hesitate  to  adopt  the  course  of  policy  I 
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have  suggested,  as  the  onJy  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting these  and  other  evils,  and  the  danger  to 
which  our  institutions' are  exposed?  The  pride 
of  opinion  may  resist.  I  know  the  difficulty,  and 
respect  it,  with  which  we  yield  measures  that  we 
Jiave  advocated,  even  when  time  has  shov/n  them 
to  be  wrong.  But  true  magnanimity  and  the 
highest  honor  command  that  we  should  abandon 
them  when  they  threaten  to  be  injurious  instead 
of  beneficial  to  the  country.  It  would  do  great 
credit  to  the  party  in  power  to  adopt  the  policy 
now,  in  reference  to  the  war,  of  talcing  indemnity 
into  our  hands,  by  assuming  a  defensive  position, 
which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  they  would  have 
done  when  the  war  was  recognized,  if  they  had 
foreseen  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  whicii  it  has 
led.  It  would  be  a  noble  sacrifice  of  individual 
pride  to  patriotism. 

In  asserting  that  the  only  alternative  is  between 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  President  and  the 
adoption  of  a  defensive  position,  I  have  put  out  of 
the  question  the  policy  of  taking  no  territory.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  believe  the  voice  of  the 
country  has  decided  irrevocably  against  it,  and 
that  to  press  it  as  the  alternative  would  render 
almost  certain  the  final  adoption  of  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  President,  notwithstanding 
the  disasters  which  it  threatens.  Let  me  say  to 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  (for 
as  such  1  regard  them,  for  political  differences 
here  do  not  affect  our  personal  relations,)  that  they 
have  contributed  by  their  course  to  fix  the  deter- 
mination not  to  terminate  the  war  without  some 
suitable  indemnity  in  territory.  I  do  not  refer  to 
your  vote  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  I  well  know  that  you  voted  with  a  view 
to  furnish  immediate  support  to  General  Taylor 
and  his  army,  then  surrounded  by  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  not  with  the  intention  of  recognizing  the 
war,  and  that  you  remonstrated  and  protested 
against  that  interpretation  being  put  upon  your 
votes.  But  since  it  passed,  and  the  war  was  re- 
cogrrized,  most  of  you  have  continued  to  vote  for 
appropriations  to  prosecute  the  war,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  prosecuting  it  was  avowed  to  be  to  acquire 
territory  as  an  indemnity.  Now,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  two  can  be  reconciled — how  you  can  re- 
fuse to  take  indemnity  in  territory,  when  you 
have  voted  means  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  indemnity.  The  people  are  not  able 
to  understand  why  you  should  vote  money  so 
profusely  to  get  indemnity,  and  refuse  to  take  it 
when  obtained;  and  hence  public  opinion  has  been 
brought  so  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  not  to  ter- 
minate the  war  without  territorial  indemnity.  But 
if  such  indemnity  is  to  be  had  without  involving 
the  hazard  of  conquering  the  country,  with  all  the 
dangers  to  which  it  would  expose  us,  we  must  de- 
cide whether  we  shall  adopt  a  defensive  position 
or  not  now — this  very  session.  It  will,  in  all  pos- 
sibility, be  too  late  at  the  next. 

I  have  now.  Senators,  delivered  my  sentiments 
with  freedom  and  candor  upon  all  the  questions 
connected  with  these  resolutions.  I  propose  noth- 
ing now,  but,  if  I  find  that  I  will  be  supported,  I 
will  move  to  raise  a  committee  to  deliberate  upon 
the  subject  of  the  defensive  line. 

The  opportunity  is  favorable,  while  there  are  so 
many  officers  from  Mexico  now  in  the  city,  whose 
opinion  would  be  of  great  value  in  determining 
on  the  one  to  be  adopted.  If  the  course  of  policy 
which  I  have  suggested  should  be  adopted,  we 
may  not  get  peace  immediately.  The  war  may 
still  continue  for  some  time;  but,  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  will  accomplish  the  all-important  object — will 
extricate  the  country  from  its  entanglement  with 
Mexico. 


INCREASE  OF  THE  ARMY. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.  JOHN  P.  HALE, 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Jarmary  6,  1848. 
The  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 
Military  Force,  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  HALE  said  :   Peeling  compelled,  from  my 

convictions  of  duty,  to  take  a  course  in  reference  to 


this  bill  in  v/hich  I  am  aware  very  few  Senators 
will  entirely  coincide,  I  have  thought,  humble  as 
is  the  sphere  in  which  I  move,  that  it  was  due  to 
those  who  placed  me  in  the  position  I  occupy,  to 
let  my  vote  upon  the  bill  go  out  accompanied  with 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  take  the 
course  which  I  am  about  to  take.  I  would  have 
been  glad  if  older  and  abler  Senators  had  favored 
the  Senate  with  their  views  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  would  have  been  glad  if  the  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  tiie  bill  had  been  delayed  until  the 
documents  coming  from  the  several  departments, 
and  which  we  are  well  nigh  getting,  had  been 
placed  before  us,  so  that  we  might  have  had  all 
the  light  that  could  be  thrown  upon  that  which,  in 
my  mind,  is  a  dark  subject  at  the  lightest;  but 
seeing  that  the  bill  is  likely  to  go  through  the 
forms  of  legislation,  and  become  a  law  without 
having  those  lights  before  us,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  trespass  briefly  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  express  the  viev/s  which  I  en- 
tertain. It  may  be  said  that  I  do  not  stand  in  a 
position  to  be  aided  by  light  from  any  quarter, 
because  I  have  already  declared  that  I  stand  here 
prepared  to  vote  against  the  war  in  all  its  forms; 
against  any  measures  for  the  supp'ly  of  troops, 
either  resiulars  or  volunteers,  (and  if  there  are 
any  other  kinds,  I  go  against  them;)  because  I 
stand  prepared  to  vote  against  the  appropriation 
of  a  single  dollar  beyond  the  simple  amount — 
as  I  have  before  suggested — which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  home  your  troops  by  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  route.  Entertaining  these  views, 
before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  bill, 
1  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  a  sentiment 
which  I  have  heard  avowed  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is,  that  when  the  country  is  engaged  in 
war  we  lose  all  discretion,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  grant  the  supplies  that  arc  demanded  of  us, 
an  appeal  being  made  to  our  patriotism — patriot- 
ism can  only  find  rightful  action  in  a  support  of 
the  war;  that  there  is  no  patriotism  anywhere 
else,  and  that  the  Administration,  which  has  been 
so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  a  war,  has  only  to  appeal  to  the  country, 
and  expect  to  receive  no  other  response  except 
hearty  and  unanimous  support.  And  this  doctrine 
has  been  carried  so  far,  and  in  such  high  places, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
nounced as  treason  the  opposition  of  Congress, 
although  they  believe  the  war  to  have  been  unne- 
cessarily and  unconstitutionally  commenced,  and 
prosecuted  for  purposes  whieh  their  judgment  con- 
demns, and  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  Government. 

I  recollect  but  one  incident  in  my  reading  of  his- 
tory which  is  analogous.  It  is  stated  by  an  English 
historian,  that  when  GLueen  Elizabeth  had  sum- 
moned her  Parliament,  and  they  were  about  to 
organize  for  business,  she  sent  her  messenger  to 
them  with  this  royal  mandate  :  to  be  very  careful 
that  they  did  not  meddle  with  affairs  of  State,  "  be- 
cause," said  she,  "such  things  are  altogether  beyond 
the  compass  of  your  narrow  understanding."  Well, 
our  royal  President  did  not  follow  exactly  in  the 
footsteps  of  Elizabeth.  He  did  not  question  the 
understanding  of  Congress,  but  their  patriotism. 
Now,  let  us  see  where  this  doctrine  will  carry  us. 
Let  us  see  to  what  it  will  lead.  Suppose  you 
should  have  an  exceedingly  bad  and  corrupt  Ad- 
ministration— mind,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  such 
an  Administration,  or  that  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have  such  an  one.  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
aught  on  that  matter;  I  only  use  the  supposition 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  argument.  But 
suppose  that  such  a  thins;  were  possible,  and  that 
the  measures  of  the  President  had  become  exceed- 
ingly odious,  oppressive,  burdensome,  and  intol- 
erable, and  that  notes  of  disapprobation  were  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  from  the  people  assembled  in 
their  primary  meetings;  that  the  tones  of  indigna- 
tion at  last  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and 
the  President,  finding  that  he  cannot  stand  against 
the  united  will  of  an  injured  people,  begins  to  look 
about  for  the  means  of  escaping  from  that  torrent 
of  popular  odium  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
him,  what  has  he  to  do?  To  desist  in  his  course 
of  wrong-doing,  or  to  retrace  his  steps?  No,  sir; 
this  is  not  the  path  to  popularity;  according  to  his 
new  school  of  ethics  and  morals,  he  has  only  to 
go  on  and  plunge  the  country  into  war,  and,  if 
he  can  manage  so  skillfully  as  to  involve  the  coun- 


try into  two  wars  at  once,  so  much  the  better 

so  much  the  more  glory  for  him;  a  popularity 
greater  than  that  of  Washington  or  Jackson. 
This  is  the  inference,  the  plain  and  unmistakable 
inference.  War,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  said  to 
be  by  all  writers  on  ethics  or  politics,  the  direst 
calamity  v/hich  Heaven  in  its  wrath  can  send  upon 
a  nation,  is  converted  by  this  alchemy  into  a  heal- 
ing Beihesda,  in  which  political  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  the  darkest  hue  may  wash  itself  and 
be  clean. 

Sir,  I  utterly  deny  the  soundness  of  this  doc- 
trine, that  Congress  ought  to  have  no  voice  be^ 
yond  granting  the  supplies.  If  there  ever  is  a 
time  when  opposition  should  be  vigilant,  scrupu- 
lous, watchful,  noticing  everything  that  is  wron», 
it  is  at  a  time  when,  through  the  acts  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  country  is' burdened  with  an  un- 
necessary war.  Wlien  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life  are  interrupted,  the  fruits  of  industry  are  con- 
sumed, the  treasure  of  the  nation  wasted,  and  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  sacrificed  for  the  support  of 
such  a  war,  and  the  country  involved  i)i  all  the 
horrors  which  it  brings  in  its  train.  If  rhere  ever 
is  a  time  that  should  put  men  upon  their  indivi- 
dual judgment,  reflection,  and  responsibility,  it  is 
such  a  time;  and  is  not  such  our  condition  now? 
Primarily  carried  in  the  manner  I  propose  here- 
after to  show,  hastened  and  precipitated  upon  us 
by  the  unadvised,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal  acts 
of  the  President,  I  propose  to  do  v/hat  I  may,  feeble 
as  it  may  be,  to  place  the  country  right.  I  have 
never  learned  in  that  school  of  moral  or  political 
science  what  teaches  that  by  persevering  in  the 
wrong,  we  shall  ever  come  out  right. 

And,  sir,  there  is  another  view  that  is  sometimes 
taken,  which  certainly  does  not  accord  with  my 
own  convictions,  and  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  at  this  time,  (and  I  do  it  with  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  abler  men  about  me,)  and 
which  relates  to  the  course  which  those  should 
take  who  believe  the  war  to  be  wrong,  radically 
wrong.  I  think  I  have  heard  an  idea  something 
like  this :  The  country  is  engaged  in  a  war  which 
is  unjustifiable;  we  confess  it  is  wrong  to  go  on — 
we  see  clearly  it  is  wrong;  nevertheless,  we  are 
now  at  war,  and  the  President  calls  on  us  for 
supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  Senators  say 
they  will  vote  men  and  money;  but  by  some  sort 
of  a  process  which  escapes  any  comprehension, 
they  imagine  they  are  to  throw  the  responsibility 
on  the  President.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand 
how  they  are  to  escape  from  responsibility;  they 
must  share  the  responsibility  with  the  President, 
let  the  character  of  the  act  be  what  it  may.  If  the 
war  be  wrong,  put  an  end  to  it  at  once.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  President  will  be  exceedingly  gr^-.ti- 
fied  with  opposition  of  this  kind.  You  will  hear 
nothing  about  a  factious  opposition  in  the  organ  of 
the  Administration.  The  President  would  care 
little  for  the  opposition  of  the  whole  world,  if  it; 
were  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  like  Sam  Weller, 
who  happened  to  find  himself  in  prison,  and  a 
person  whom  he  met  was  bewailing  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  a  thousand  pounds  left  to  him  by 
will,  which  circumstance  had  been  the  occasion  of 
his  imprisonment.  "I  wish,"  exclaimed  Sam, 
"  all  my  enemies  would  try  to  ruin  me  in  that 
way."  Just  so  with  the  President.  You  tell  him 
he  is  wrong,  while  at  the  same  time  you  vote  him 
all  the  men  and  money  that  he  asks  you  for. 

Believing  that  the  cause  of  this  war  is  radically 
wrong,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  first,  the  plainest,  and 
the  simplest  duty  to  withhold  supplies,  and  compel 
the  President  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right. 
Believing  there  is  a  strict  and  pertinent  analogy 
between  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Congress, 
and  that  which  is  taken  by  the  British  Parliament, 
I  consider  that  the  course  of  those  who  think  the 
war  wrong,  is  plain  and  clear,  and  admits  of  no 
mistake.  Upon  a  question  of  voting  supplies,  the 
very  first  thing  to  be  inqui)-ed  into  by  Corigress, 
is,  whether  the  object  for  which  the  supplies  are 
demanded  is  one  which  commends  itself  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  If  it  be  de- 
termined that  the  object  is  a  proper  one,  let  the 
supplies  be  granted;  if  otherwise,  withhold  them. 
This  is  my  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our  Con- 
stitution. I  have  heard  our  Government  spoken 
of  as  a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  but 
when  you  speak  of  the  President  having  the  power 
to  make  war  unconstitutionally  and  illegally,  I 
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cannot  understand  the  cause  or  propriety  of  that 
course  of  conduct  which  would  sustain  him  in  his 
unconstitutional  act. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  question  of  this  \var  is 
a  question  which  ou^ht  to  be  discussed;  that  it  lies 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  question  of  supplies,  I 
will  proceed  to  give  my  views  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  And,  as  I  suggested  the  other  day, 
in  the  few  remarks  which  1  had  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit, I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  war  lies  deeper 
than  any  that  has  been  assigned  by  those  who 
have  expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
I  believe  that  the  question,  whether  it  arose  from 
the  march  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
or  whether  any  of  those  incidental  and  temporary 
movements  were  tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  war, 
is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry  of  what  is  its 
primary  cause.  The  cause,  sir,  lies  deeper  than 
any  of  these;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  causes  of 
the  war,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  do  it  with  no 
desire  to  introduce  exciting  or  angry  discussion,  or 
to  arouse  unpleasant  feeling;  but  having  a  duty  to 
perform  here,  I  mustdo  it  fearlessly,  as  an  American 
Senator,  feeble  as  it  may  be.  And  when  we  speak 
of  the  causes  of  this  war,  I  must  avow  my  convic- 
tion, beyond  a  cavil  or  a  doubt,  to  be,  that  it  lies 
in  the  avowed  policy  of  the  American  Government 
—a  policy  which  was  avowed  four  years  ago — to 
make  the  extension  of  human  slavery  one  of  its 
primary  motives  of  action.  And  when  I  say  this, 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  refer  to  the  princi- 
ple avowed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which 
preceded  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that  in  approaching 
this  question,  I  do  it  with  a  desire  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  full  justice  to  the  officers  of  this  Govern- 
ment who  were  engaged  in  that  correspondence. 
I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  what  they 
did,  they  did  manfully  and  aboveboard.  There 
was  no  concealment.  They  came  out  boldly.  Their 
course  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  set  of  men 
we  have  among  us,  called  Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles — men  who  profess  to  be  against 
slavery,  but  who  are  nevertheless  enlisted  in  the 
slaveholding  interest,  ready  to  do  slavery's  bidding. 
That  was  not  the  case  with  the  men  to  whom  I 
have  referred.  They  came  out  boldly  and  avowed 
the  object  at  which  they  aimed,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  proposed  to  attain  it.  Let  this  be  ever 
said  to  their  credit. 

In  that  correspondence,  the  objects  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are  as  evident,  as  much  beyond  contro- 
versy, as  anything  can  possibly  be.  No,  sir.  If 
the  fingers  of  a  hand  were  sent  from  tlie  throne  of 
Eternal  light,  to  write  this  upon  the  wall  over 
your  head,  it  would  not  flash  conviction  more 
readily  to  the  mind  than  is  done  by  a  perusal  of 
that  corre.spondence.  I  will  not  go  through  the 
whole  of  it,  but  will  content  myself  with  sending 
to  the  Clerk  and  asking  him  to  read  an  extract 
from  this  letter: 

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

"  Department  of  State, 

"  Washington,  .Sw^ust  8,  1843. 
"  Sir:  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  in  Maryland,  then 
In  London,  contains  the  following  passage  : 

" '  I  leain,  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence, 
'that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  Andrews, deputed  l)y  tlieabo- 
'litionists  of  Texas  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Govern- 
'ment;  that  he  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
'project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas;  which  is,  that 
•there  shall  be  organized  a  company  in  England  who  shall 
'  advance  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Tex- 
'  as,  and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands;  that  the  sum  thus 
'  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  indemnity  for  the  aboli- 
'tion  of  slavery ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  the  Texan  Minis- 
'  ter  to  say  to  yon,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  tlie 
'British  Government  will  guaranty  the  payment  of  the  in- 
'terest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the  Texan  Govern- 
'ment  will  abolish  slavery.'  " 

This  proposition,  it  will  be  seen,  was  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  easy  to  be  understood.  It  an- 
nounced, not  thpt  there  was  a  scheme  on  foot 
amongst  a  set  of  fanatical  politicians,  to  decoy 
away  the  slaves,  not  to  steal  them— nothing  of  that 
sort;  but  a  proposition  had  been  entertained,  by 
which  the  Government  and  slaveholders  of  Texas 
agreed  to  abolish  slavery,  and  for  this  agreement 
on  their  part,  it  was  said  that  a  company  liad 
agreed  to  advance  a  stipulated  price.  What  right 
had  our  Government  to  interfere.'  The  Secretary 
says,  "  a  movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contem- 
plated in  silence."  I  agree  it  should  not;  but 
what  should  every  American  heart  have  said 
when  it  was  found  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  was 


on  foot.'  Should  they  not  have  burst  out  in  thank- 
ful aspirations  to  Almighty  God,  that  such  a 
scheme  of  benevolence  as  that,  had  even  been 
thought  of.  I  think  the  Secretary  says  well  in 
saying  that  they  could  not  look  on  in  silence. 

The  Secretary  further  says,  "  such  an  attempt 
upon  any  neighboring  country  would  necessarily 
be  viewed  by  this  Government  with  very  deep  con- 
cern." 

Certainly,  they  should  have  looked  on  with  deep 
concern — as  deep  as  that  with  which  affection 
watches  by  the  side  of  dying  love — now  gathering 
hope  from  the  symptoms  that  the  smiles  of  health 
will  again  smooth  the  cheek  of  love,  and  then 
trembling  lest  the  pall  of  despair  should  settle  on 
its  hopes. 

Again,  he  says:  "  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part 
to  arrest  a  calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of  our 
country."  A  calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of 
our  country;  so  serious  to  New  Hampshire,  to 
Massachusetts,  and  the  other  New  England  States  ! 
And,  sir,  this  bill  which  is  now  before  you  is  one 
of  the  measures  which  are  to  be  adopted  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  thus  made.  In  the  same  letter  it 
is  said: 

"  The  establishment,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  slavehold- 
ing States,  of  an  independent  Government,  forbidding  the 
existence  of  slavery,  and  by  a  people  born,  for  the  most 
part,  among  us,  reared  up  in  our  habits,  and  speaking  our 
language,  couM  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  unhappy  ef- 
fects upon  both  parties." 

When  I  saw  it  formally  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  it  could  not  produce  any  but  "un- 
happy elTects,"  I  thought  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
the  reading.     I  thought  it  must  be  a   mistalce  of 
i  the  printer;  but  I  found  that  it  was  no  mistake — 
I  that  the  announcement  was  really  made.      What  a 
j  mistake,  then,  did   the  Pilgrim    Fathers  make  in 
I  coming  to  found  a  colony  in  the  New  World ,  where 
i  they   might   avoid   the   consequences  of  slavery! 
Had  they  not  slavery  enough  at  home?     Did  they 
bid  farewell  to  everything  that  bound  their  hearts 
to  the  land  of  their  birth — the  land  where  the  bones 
of  their  fathers  reposed — and  come  over  to  found 
the  institution  of  American  slavery  .'     Was  it  for 
this  that  the  May  Flower  sailed  from  the  coast 
where  slavery  prevailed .'     Was  it  for  this  that 
those   patriots    wandered    from   England  to   PIol- 
land,  and  from  Holland  here?   In  Heaven's  name, 
was  not  England  oppressive  enough  ?     Again  : 

"Few  calamities  could  befall  this  country  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  the  establishnientof  a  pr(!dominant  British  influ- 
ence and  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  in  Texas." 

Few  calamities  could  befall  the  country  like 
this  ! 

I  had  understood,  up  to  the  time  when  I  read 
this  declaration,  that  the  institution  of  slavery,  for 
good  or  bad,  was  a  State  institution.  I  thought  it 
was  one  which  the  General  Government  had  no 
right  to  touch.  Everything  that  I  had  ever  heard 
upon  the  subject  had  tended  to  take  that  institution 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  General  Government, 
and  make  it  exclusively  a  subject  of  State  policy. 
But  here  I  find  it  baptized,  and  made  one  of  the 
gods  before  which  the  whole  people  are  to  bow 
down  and  worship. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Green,  dated 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  April  19, 1844, 
says  : 

"The  step  (annexation  of  Texas)  was  forced  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  says  the  Government  has 
taken  this  step  "in  full  view  of  all  possible  con- 
sequences." Can  this  language  be  misunderstood  ? 
Was  not  war  one  of  the  possible  consequences  in 
full  view  of  which  this  measure  was  adopted? 
But  I  forbear;  the  whole  correspondence  is  full 
of  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  my  position, 
and  is  familiar  to  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
From  this  cause,  whether  remote  or  immediate, 
this  war  proceeded.  Can  any  man  deny  this? 
We  may  haveour  doubts  whether,  if  there  had  been 
more  caution  and  prudence,  this  war  would  have 
been  precipitated  upon  us  at  so  early  a  period.  But 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  whole  matter  springs  from 
this?  Was  not  annexation  itself  an  act  of  war? 
War  was  existing  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
at  the  time.  By  tlie  very  fact  of  annexing  to  our- 
selves one  of  the  belligerent  nations,  we  incurred 
the  responsibihty  of  fighting  her  battles;  although, 
even  after  that,  subsequent  history  has  demon- 


strated that,  owing  to  the  feeble  and  distracted 
state  oP  Mexico,  the  most  ordinary  prudence  on 
the  part  of  the  Elxecutive  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  avoided  flagrant  war. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  cause  of  the  war,  I  come 
next  to  the  question,  how  this  war  commenced? 
Well,  sir,  it  may  seem  exceedingly  strange  that 
one  should  be  found  asking  that  question  at  this 
time,  when  the  President  has  told  us  over  and  over 
again  so  many  times  how  it  commenced — that  it 
commenced  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  Said  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  11th 
May,  1846  : 

"  In  my  mpssage  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  I  informed  you  that,  upon  the  earnest  appeal  both 
of  the  Congress  and  Convention  of  Texas,  I  had  ordered  an 
efficient  military  force  to  take  a  position  '  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Del  Norte.'  This  had  become  necessary,  to  meet 
a  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  forces,  for 
which  extensive  military  preparations  had  been  made.  The 
invasion  was  threatened  solely  because  Texas  had  deter- 
mined, in  accordance  with  a  solemn  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  annex  herself  to  our  Union  ; 
and,  under  these  ciicumstances,  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to 
extend  onr  protection  over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

"This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  re- 
mained there  until  after  I  had  received  such  information 
from  Mexico  as  rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
the  Mexican  Government  would  refuse  to  receive  '  our 
Envoy. 

"  Meantime,  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  Congress, 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  onr  Union.  The  (^ongresa 
of  Texas,  by  its  act  of  December  19,  lf35,  had  declared  the 
Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boundary  of  that  Republic.  Its  ju- 
risdiction had  been  extended  and  exercised  beyond  the 
Niieoes.  The  country  between  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte 
had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Conven 
tion  of  Texas  ;  had  thus  taken  part  in  the  act  of  annexation 
itself,  and  is  now  included  within  one  of  our  Congressional 
districts.  Our  own  Congress  had,  moreover,  with  great 
unanimity,  by  the  act  approved  December  31,  1845,  recog- 
nized the  country  beyond  the  Nueces  as  a  part  of  our  terri- 
tory, by  including  it  within  our  own  revenue  system  ;  and 
a  revenue  officer,  to  reside  within  that  district,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  that  portion  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  oi^ 
the  13th  of  January  last,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
General  in  command  of  these  troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank 
of  the  Del  Norte." 

And  in  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1846,  he  repeats  the  assertion, 
and  he  not  only  repeats  the  declaration  that  war 
exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  but  he  says  every  hon- 
orable effort  has  been  made  by  him  to  prevent  the 
war,  but  all  provedin  vain,  and  the  war  has  come, 
notwithstanding  he  was  so  exceedingly  opposed  to 
it.  Now  I  desire  to  examine  this  matter.  The 
President  is  not  satisfied  with  thus  telling  us  that 
the  war  arose  from  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  that  he 
had  used  every  honorable  exertion  to  avoid  it.  He 
comes  forward  in  his  message  this  year  and  tells 
us  fourteen  times  distinctly,  and  several  times  im- 
pliedly, that  it  arose  from  the  act  of  Mexico.  It 
seems  a  part  of  the  President's  religion,  to  accom- 
pany his  more  solemn  acts  with  the  continual  de- 
claration that  ''war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico," 
as  it  was  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  to  pre- 
face their  more  serious  sayings  with  the  oft-repeat- 
ed avowal  that  there  was  "no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  Now  let  us  examine 
this  matter:  did  it  commence  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico? Such  is  not  my  reading.  The  taking  posses- 
sion of  Texas  was  of  itself  an  act  of  war.  Sir,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  France 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  us.  Great  Britain 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  that  was  an  act  of 
war.  But  suppose  that  act  was  not  one  of  war, 
what  follows? 

One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  joint 
resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
Slates,  was  war. 

"  First,  said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment 
by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary." 

"  Subject  to  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  of 
boundary."  That  was  the  very  first  condition 
which  the  American  Congress  fixed  to  the  act  of 
annexation.  Well,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  stand 
here  to-day  to  tell  the  American  people  that,  if 
there  is  a  question  of  boundary  existing,  and  one 
party  goes  and  occupies  the  territory  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  claim,  that  is  an  act  of  war? 
Why,  I  think  the  President  hiniself,  in  the  course 
of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  must  have 
found  that  this  was  the  case,  although  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple, in  his  Inaugural  Address,  that  our  title  to  Ore- 
gon was  clear  and  unquestionable.  I  saw  the 
President,  amid  the  dripping  of  the  storm,_stand- 
ing  at  the  east  front  of  this  Capitol,  reminding  the 
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people  how  young  a  man  he  was;  and  yet  he 
would  have  the  whole  of  Oregon.  I  almost  ex- 
pected to  hear  him  say — 

"  You'd  scarce  expect  one  or  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage." 

I  know  not  whether  I  was  most  amused  at  ?he 
juvenility  of  the  President,  or  his  determination 
to  seize  upon  the  whole  of  Oregon.  He  would 
not  even  submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  be- 
cause that  would  be  admitting  that  Great  Britain 
had  some  sort  of  title  there.  Nothing  short  of 
the  whole  would  satisfy  him.  Why,  a  man  could 
hardly  be  recognized  as  a  Democrat  in  the  Eastern 
States,  unless  he  was  for  claiming  the  whole  of 
Oregon.  He  must  go  for  54  40,  or  he  was  no 
Democrat;  and  one  State  Legislature  was  so  vio- 
lent in  the  cause,  that  they  were  for  claiming 
54  49.  I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  our  officers  and  take  possession  of 
the  territory  up  to  that  line.  Why  did  he  not  do 
this?  Because  he  knew,  and  everybody  knew,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  war.  He  knew  it  would  be  so 
.  considered  by  Great  Britain,  and  resented  by  her. 
Well,  so  it  was  here.  The  sending  of  General 
Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  was,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, an  act  of  war.  But  I  propose  to  give  you 
the  President's  own  account  of  it.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  May,  1846,  he  says,  he  kept  the  troops  at 
Corpus  Christ!  until  it  was  rendered  certain  that 
the  Mexican  Government  had  refused  to  receive 
Mr.  Slidell.  Well,  on  the  10th  day  of  November, 
this  commission  was  appointed;  and,  not  being 
much  acquainted  with  matters  of  diplomacy,  1,  of 
course,  take  what  the  President  said  as  being  what 
he  meant. 

Mr.  SlideWs  Letter  of  Credence. 
"James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Jimerica. 
~  "  Great  and  Good  Friend  :  I  have  made  choice  of  John 
Slidell,  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  to  reside  near  the 
Government  of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  the  quality  of  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Uni- 
ted Suites  of  America.  He  is  well  informed  of  the  relative 
interests-of  the  two  countries,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  lo 
restore,  cultivate,  and  strengtiien  friendship  and  good  cor- 
respondence between  us;  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
fidelity  and  good  conduct,  I  have  entire  confidence  that  he 
will  render  himself  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  Government, 
by  his  constant  endeavors  to  preserve  and  advance  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  both  nations,  r  therefore  request 
your  Excellency  to  receive  him  favorably,  and  to  give  full 
credence  to  whatever  he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  1  pray  God  to  have"  you  in  his  safe  and  holy 
keepini. 
"  Written  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  tenth  day  of  No- 
•vember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  seventieth.    Your  good  friend, 

"JAMES  K.  POLK. 
"  By  the  President: 

"  James  Bdchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 
"  To  his  Excellency  Don  Jose  Joaquim  Herrera,  President 
of  tlie  Mexican  Republic." 

"  And  pray  God  to  have  you  m  his  holy  care 
and  keeping  !"  How  pious  the  President  is  !  He 
prays  for  his  enemies.  This  was  written  on  the 
10th  of  November.  Now,  I  want  to  read  another 
document,  to  show  how  Mr.  Poik  was  treating  his 
good  friend  on  the  15th  of  June  preceding.  In  a 
confidential  communication  from  the  WarDepart- 
ment,  dated  June  15,  1845,  to  General  Taylor,  I 
find  the  following: 

"The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist 
with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  re- 
pel invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexa- 
tion, will  be  our  western  border.  You  will  limit  yourself  to 
the  defence  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  unless  Mexico  should 
declare  v.ar  against  the  United  States. 

"  Your  movernent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  your  prepa- 
rations to  embark  for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  are  to 
be  made  without  any  delay." 

Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  pious 
President.'  On  the  15th  of  June,  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  ready  to  embark  for  the  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, and  five  months  afterwards,  he  sends  a  mes- 
senger to  General  Herrera,  and  by  the  hands  of 
this  messenger,  a  supplication  to  Almighty  God, 
"  to  have  him  in  his  safe  and  holy  keeping;"  lest 
this  prayer  should  fail,  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  send  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  five 
nionths  before,  to  take  him  in  his  care  and  keep- 
ing. Well,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  long  on 
this  part  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  too 
plain  for  cavil;  and  if  I  had  the  issue  to  be  tried 
before  twelve  good  men  and  true,  the  first  witness 
I  would  call  would  be  Jaimes  K.  Polk — for  I  never 
knew  a  witness  who  was  conscious  of  telling  the 


truth,  who  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  so  often 
the  same  assertion.  Why  does  the  President  go 
into  so  long  and  labored  an  effort  to  prove  that  we 
had  good  cause  of  war .'  If  this  were  the  case,  and 
we  had  not  commenced  it,  instead  of  being  to  our 
credit,  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  us.  It 
would  have  shown  us  a  pusillanmious  nation.  It 
is,  therefore,  afelo  de  se  of  his  argument.  Because, 
if  this  were  the  case,  it  shows  that  we  should  have 
done  what  the  President  has  labored  to  show  we 
have  not  done.  The  President  m.ay  conquer  Mex- 
ico, but  he  can  never  succeed  in  conquering  the 
truth.  He  may  direct  as  many  guns  to  bear  upon 
it  as  it  would  require  to  silence  a  Mexican  battery, 
but  he  will  not  be  successful. 

Well,  if  this  was  the  cause  of  the  war — if  this 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  war  commenced, 
what  are  we  carrying  it  on  for  now.'  What  do 
we  propose.'  What  do  we  want.'  Why,  in  the 
message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  in  1846,  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  not  conquest  that  he  desired; 
but  in  the  message  of  this  year  he  modifies  it  a 
little.  Now,  the  conquest  he  disavows;  that  is,  he 
does  not  mean  to  take  the  whole  of  Mexico.  I 
suppose  that  he  means  to  divide  it,  very  much  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  divided  Oregon  with  him,  to  take 
what  he  wants,  and  leave  the  rest.  He  says  "  it 
was  never  contemplated  by  me  to  make  a  perma- 
nent conquest  of  Mexico,  or  to  destroy  her  nation- 
ality." Well,  sir,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words;  and  I  need  not  admonish  gentlemen  on 
this  floor  of  this  fact,  for  I  have  proof  in  my  hand. 
What  does  the  President  tell  you  .'  I  heard  it  as- 
serted by  a  Senator  the  other  day  that  Senators 
voted  for  the  appropriation  of  the  war  under  a  pro- 
test. That  they  did  it  for  nothing  else  than  to  re- 
lieve General  Taylor  from  the  critical  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  •  The  President  came  and 
made  the  thrilling  announcement  that  American 
blood  had  been  shed  on  American  soil.  And 
while  every  heart  palpitated  at  such  an  outrage, 
Senators,  anxious  to  relieve  General  Taylor,  were 
now  willing  to  vote  the  supplies  required,  even 
though  the  bill  for  raising  them  was  accompanied 
by  the  declaration  which,  at  that  time,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  untrue,  that  "war  existed  Ijy  the  act 
of  Mexico."  They  gave  their  votes  under  the  pro- 
test that  it  was  expressly  for  the  relief  of  General 
Taylor.  And  what  does  the  President  now  say  to 
those  Senators .'  V/hy,  he  says  you  did  not  mean 
any  such  thing.  You  could  not  have  meant  it. 
You  knew  that  indemnity  must  be  acquired.  Sen- 
ators, when  you  passed  that  vote,  you  all  meant 
to  get  territory.  The  President  has  said  so.  He 
is  your  Executive  officer — surely  he  ought  to 
know;  and  the  President  has  a  right  to  say.it,  be- 
cause actions  speak  louder  than  words.  You 
'voted  him  the  men  and  the  money;  you  gave  him 
the  sword  and  the  purse;  and  you  gave  him  un- 
limited license  to  conduct  the  war  as  he  pleased, 
and  now  you  must  pass  this  bill.  Give  him  the 
ten  regiments  of  regulars,  and  afterwards  twenty 
regiments  of  volunteers,  and  let  him  thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  increase  his 
available  forces  in  Mexico  to  ninety  thousand,  and 
go  on  subjugating  that  country,  and  what  will  he 
tell  you  at  the  next  session .'     He  now  tells  you: 

"  Congress  could  not  have  meant,  when,  in  May,  1S46, 
they  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  authorized  the 
President  to  employ  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand 
volunteers,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war;  and  when, 
at  their  last  session,  and  after  our  army  had  invaded  Mex- 
ico, they  made  additional  appropriations,  and  authorized 
the  raising  of  additional  troops  for  the  same  purpose, — 
that  no  indemnity  was  to  be  obtained  from  Mexico  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that,  if  no 
Mexican  territory  was  acquired,  no  indemnity  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

"  It  is  further  manifest  that  Congress  contemplated  terri- 
torial Indemnity,  from  the  fact  that,  at  their  last  session,  an 
act  was  passed,  upon  the  Executive  recommendation,  ap- 
propriating three  millions  of  dollars  with  that  express  ob- 
ject. This  appropriation  was  made  '  to  enable  the  President 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event 
that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of 
the  two  Governments,  and  duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof.' 
The  object  of  asking  this  appropriation  was  distinctly  stated 
in  the  several  messages  on  the  subject  which  I  communi- 
cated to  Congress." 

Vote  him  now  the  men  and  money  he  now 
asks,  and  what  will  he  tell  you  at  the  next  ses- 
sion.' Why,  that  Congress  intended  to  overrun 
all   Mexico !     He   will   say,    You   meant   that   I 


should  carry  destruction  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  country  ;,that 

"  I  should  dip  my  sword  in  blood,  and  writs  my  name 
On  dosolatcd  lands  and  cities." 

And  he  would  have  a  right  to  say  so  !  Vote  him 
the  men  and  the  money  he  wants — let  him  have 
ninety  thousand  troops  there, — and  he  will  enact 
scenes  that,  perhaps,  we  little  think  of;  and,  at 
the  next  session,  he  will  come  and  tell  us  that  that 
was  what  we  meant.  And  he  will  have  a  right 
to  do  so,  because  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
We  certainly,  in  giving  our  votes,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  object  to  attain  :  that  object 
the  President  can  construe  for  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  to  this  bill,  instead  of  making  it  better,  it 
leaves  it  more  obnoxious  still.  It  leaves  it  to  the 
President's  discretion  whether  to  embody  these 
troops  or  not;  but  that  is  the  very  thing  we  ought 
not  to  do.  He  has  had  discretion  enough.  Was 
it  not  at  his  discretion  that  our  troops  were  march- 
ed to  the  Rio  Grande .'  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
true  course  is,  to  take  the  discretion  into  our  own 
hands,  and  make  specific  appropriations  for  spe- 
cific objects.  Then  we  shall  know  for  what  ob- 
jects they  are  made. 

But  the  President  says  now,  he  does  not  want 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  but  he  wants 
indemnity  and  security.  Well,  these  are  words 
easily  pronounced.  But  we  had  a  good  old  lesson 
in  Nev/  England,  requiring  the  definition  of  words 
to  be  given.  Indemnity  for  what.' — security  for 
what.'  I  find  the  indemnity  he  wanted  was  not 
only  indemnity  for  our  claims,  and  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,' but,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he 
wanted  to  drive  a  bargain  with  them — he  was  not 
willing  to  make  peace  unless  they  would  sell  him 
a  part  of  their  country  with  its  inhabitants;  for  I 
read,  in  the  5th  and  Cth  articles  of  the  treaty  pro- 
posed by  our  Government  to  Mexico,  as  follows, 
viz : 

"  .'Vrt.  5.  Tn  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  defined  by  the  preceding 
article,  and  by  the  stipulations  which  are  further  contained 
in  article  8,  the  United  States  abandon  forever  against  the 
United  Mexican  States  all  reclamation  on  account  of  the 
costs  of  this  war  ;  and,  besides,  agree  to  pay  to  the  United 

Mexican  States,  in  the  city  of  JVIexico,  the  sum  of . 

"Art.  6.  In  full  consideration  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  articles  4  and  8  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States 
agree  to  assume  and  pay  all  sums  at  present  due  to  claim- 
ants, and  tliose  whicli  may  be  hereafter  established,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention  concluded  between  the  two  Re|>ub- 
lics,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1843,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  what  shall  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  claimant?,  according  to  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1839.  And  the  United  States  equally  agree  to  assume 
and  pay  all  reclamations  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  not 
previously  decided,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  have  arisen  prior  to  the  i3th  of  May, 
1846,  and  which  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  due  by  a  commis- 
sion established  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
whose  decisions  shall  be  definitive  and  conclusive:  Pro- 
vided, alway:,  That  in  deciding  on  the  validity  of  the  said 
demands,  the  commission  shall  be  guided  and  governed  by 
the  principles  and  rules  prescribed  by  the  first  and  fifth  ar- 
ticles of  the  unratified  convention,  concluded  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  90th  of  November,  1843,  and  in  no  case  shall 
they  give  judgment  in  favor  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by 
these  principles  and  rules.  And  the  United  States,  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  exonerate  the  United  Mexican  States 
from  any  of  the  said  demands  whatsoever,  which  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  by  said  board  of  commissioners." 

He  requires  payment  of  our  unliquidated  claims, 
he  requires  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  he  requires  that  they  shall  sail  him 
just  as  inuch  territory  as  he  sees  fit  to  buy  at  his 
own  price;  this  is  the  indemnity  and  security  he 
wants.  Are  Senators  prepared  to  sanction  these 
views.'  Can  they  face  the  indignatioi>  of  the  world, 
after  having  insisted  on  them  ?  Here  is  a  Govern- 
ment enfeebled — broken  down — a  people  distract- 
ed— having  a  natural  attachment  to  the  homes  of 
their  birth — to  the  soil  beneath  which  moulder  the 
bones  of  their  fathers;  and  because  they  do  not 
choose  to  sell  their  country  and  theuL-selves,  the 
President  says  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  and 
carried  into  the  vital  parts  of  Mexico.  Well,  now, 
the  course  of  the  President  seems  to  me  decidedly 
reprehensible.  Perliaps  I  have  commented  upon 
it  in  a  manner  not  quite  becoming  to  this  place — I 
hope  not. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  in  justics  to  him,  that 
he  has  not  shown  a  disposition  for  war  in  all 
cases.  I  think,  in  the  management  of  the  Oregon 
treaty,  he  exhiioited  meekness  to  a  surprising  de- 
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gree.  But  he  did  not  inherit  the  blessing  of  the 
meek.  He  did  not  get  the  land.  He  would  not 
submit  to  arbitration.    Well,  how  did  he  settle  it? 

Let  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  Minister,  tell 
his  own  story: 

'  "  Washington,  June  13,  184G. 

"My  Lord:  In  conformity  with  what  I  Iiad  the  honor  to 
statfi  in  my  despatch  (No.  68)  of  the  7th  instant,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  the  Senate,  sub- 
mitting for  the  opiiiion  of  that  body  the  draft  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  I  was 
instructed  by  your  Lnrdsliip's  despatch  (No.  19)  of  the  18th 
May  to  propose  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States. 

"After  a  few  hours'  deliberation  on  each  of  the  three 
days,  (Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,)  the  Senate,  by 
a  majority  of  38  votes  to  12,  adopted,  yesterday  evening,  a 
resolution  advising  the  President  to  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  her  iWajesty's Government.  The  Tresident  did  not 
hesitate  to  act  on  this  advice;  and  Mr.  IjUc-lianan  accord- 
ingly sent  for  me  this  morning,  and  iniormed  me  that  the 
conditions  offered  by  her  Majesty's  Govermnent  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  of  the  tfnited  States,  without  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sic. 

"R.  PAKENHAM. 

"The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen." 

Mark  Mr.  Pakenham 's  significant  close  of  his 
letter — "  without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a 
single  word  !"  Tiiis  was  too  cruel  in  Lord  Aber- 
deen; he  ought  to  have  let  the  President  add  that 
"war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico."  But  no; 
he  must  take  it  just  as  the  British  Cabinet  dictated 
it;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  he  had,  in  his 
inaugural,  decjared  it  to  be  his  "duty  to  assert 
and  maintain,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  of  our 
territory  which  lies  beyoncl  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon  is  clear  and 
unquestionable."  Of  this  territory,  our  title  to 
which  was  clear  and  unquestionable,  he  peaceably 
gives  up  to  Great  Britain  a  tract  extending  five 
hundred  miles  on  the  seacoast,  and  back  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  a  treaty  proposed  by  that 
Government,  "  without  the  addition  or  alteration 
of  a  single  word." 

He  takes  it  just  exactly  as  it  was  cooked  up  for 
him,  very  much  as  sick  children  are  directed  to  do 
when  they  have  an  unpalatable  dose  of  medicine 
to  take —  "  shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth, 
and  down  with  it."  Now,  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  read  a  little 
better  in  history,  if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  so 
much  blustering  and  bragging.  And  it  was  a  lit- 
tle amusing  to  see  the  effect  it  had  on  our  eastern 
Democracy.  The  man  who  did  not  go  for  54  40 
v/as  a  Federalist,  a  traitor;  and  some  were  so 
zealous  that  they  even  got  up  to  54  49.  Upon 
them  the  treaty  came  like  a  thunderclap,  and  they 
had  to  reverse  the  steam  so  suddenly  that  it  came 
nigh  producing  a  fatal  collapse  in  the  party. 

But,  sir,  the  President  is  not  so  entirely  warlike 
in  his  nature  as  his  conduct  to  Mexico  would  in- 
dicate; he  has  other  and  rnilder  qualities;  he  .surely 
has  none  of  that  ferocious  spirit  characterized  by 
the  poet  as — 

"  That  stern  joy  whicl)  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

And  in  the  selection  of  an  adversary,  he  has  surely 
displayed  great  prudence,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
better  part  of  valor.  It  is  a  colder  country  at 
54  40. 

Now,  if  right  in  the  position  I  have  taken  here, 
the  question  is,  "What  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
Senate .'  What  are  they  to  do  ?  To  go  on  and  vole 
these  ten  regiments .'  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky  the  otiier  day  said  he  did  not  know  why 
regulars  were  preferred  to  volunteers.  1  do  not 
know  that  I  do.     But  Yankees  guess  sometimes. 

War  is  to  be  made,  sir,  not  only  upon  Mexico, 
but  on  the  free  laborers  of  the  country,  and  the 
first  onslaught  is  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tax 
on  tea  and  coffee,  and  it  is  the  patronage  which  the 
creation  of  these  ten  regiments  is  to  give  him, 
which  he  thinks  will  enable  him  to  effect  it;  and 
the  President  has  probably  come  to  the  conclusion, 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  with  the 
patronage  of  ten  regiments  at  his  command,  "some 
things  may  be  done  as  well  as  others." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  his 
great  acumen,  may  discover  why  the  President  pre- 
fers regulars. 

Well,  why  cannot  Senators  who  think  with  me, 
that  the  war  is  wrong,  radically  wrong,  come 
out  and  declare  so  by  their  votes?  Why  sit  here 
denouncing  the  President,  and  then  be  guilty  of 


the  inconsistency — with  all  deference  I  say  it — of 
voting  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war?  Why, 
it  is  said  it  would  be  unpopular  to  withhold  the 
supplies.  Are  we  afraid  to  trust  the  people  with 
a  great  question  of  right?  Sir,  I  think  those  who 
are  afraid  to  trust  the  people,  underrate  them.  Are 
men  afraid  to  dolhat  which  is  right  because  it  may 
not  be  ]-)opular?  Sir,  it  is  this  ghost  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  opposition  to  the  war  which  seems  to  sit 
like  a  nightmare  upon  American  statesmen.  Sir,  I 
think  there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  what 
was  said  by  a  western  man.  Pie  said  he  got 
caught  by  opposing  the  last  war,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  get  caught  again;  he  intended  now  to  go 
for  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  And  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  feeling  in  the  country  now. 
Men  are  afraid  to  take  a  bold  stand. 

It  is  said  the  people  have  already  decided  this 
matter;  that  they  have  settled  that  the  war  shall 
be  prosecuted.  I  deny  it  entirely.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  People  have  settled  it !  I  have  never  met 
among  the  people,  one  in  ten,  who  thought  the 
w:>r  was  right,  or  thought  that  it  would  be  right 
further  to  prosecute  it. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  the  heart  of  this  whole  people 
is  sick  of  this  miserable,  temporizing  policy,  which 
is  putting  iustice,  and  right,  and  truth  out,  in  order 
that  expediency  may  walk  in  and  govern,  control, 
and  direct  our  actions.  I  wish  that  the  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  by  Congress  of  acting  and 
voting  on  this  matter  according  to  the  convictions 
of  their  own  understanding,  as  expressed  by  them- 
selves when  they  speak  of  the  character  of  this 
war.  I  listened,  the  other  day,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  trust  I  heard  with  profit  the 
suggestion.^  which  he  threw  out  when  speaking  on 
his  resolutions.  But  I  confess  that  I  was  some- 
what astonished  that  a  man  of  liis  great  experi- 
ence, his  vast  learning,  his  keen  observation, 
could  really  think  that  there  could  be  any  virtue 
in  the  pa.ssage  of  these  resolutions.  I  would  like, 
indeed,  to  see  those  resolutions  passed,  not  that  I 
think  their  passage  would  do  any  good  in  the 
world  in  the  present  emergency;  but  they  might, 
if  adopted,  serve  as  a  sort  of  landmark,  showing 
with  what  rapidity  and  what  proclivity  we  have 
travelled  the  road  to  ruin.  But  that  there  would 
he  any  virtue  in  them,  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
Pass  these  resolutions  unanimously,  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  let  the  President  ap- 
pend to  them  his  usual  declaration  that  the  war 
was  commenced  by  Mexico;  nay,  you  may  go 
beyond  that,  and,  with  all  the  forms  and  solemni- 
ties with  which  you  could  imbody  them,  you  may 
make  them  part  of  the  written  fundamental  Con- 
stitution of  the  land;  and  what  would  they  be 
worth  ?  Not  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  writ* 
ten;  for  the  very  moment  that  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  popular  majority,  they  would  be  utterly 
set  at  naught.  He  that  is  not  persuaded  of  that, 
has  not  read,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  primer  of 
our  history.  I  think  that  the  resolutions  them- 
selves contain  much  that  is  just  and  true,  and  that 
the  passage  of  them  might  be  of  some  consequence 
in  the  way  which  I  have  suggested.  But  that 
their  passage  would  check  the  downward  tendency 
of  affairs  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

I  believe  that  the  people  desire  us  to  go  right, 
and  that  we  have  not  faith  enough  in  the  people. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  aspirants 
for  public  favor,  flattering  the  people  and  continu- 
ally praising  their  intelligence  and  patriotism,  and 
everything  which  gives  value  and  dignity  to  the 
human  character.  But  you  do  not  find  these  eulo- 
gists of  the  public  virtue  at  all  prepared  to  venture 
a  little  upon  the  intelligence  which  they  vaunt  so 
much.  There  is  faith  in  expediency,  in  policy, 
in  everything  but  justice,  truth,  and  right. 

The  present  is,  I  believe,  a  critical  period  in  ou.i 
history.  I  believe  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  us  to 
affirm,  as  the  President  has  afiirmed  in  his  mes- 
sage, that  the  great  question  of  the  capability  of 
man  for  self-government  has  been  settled..  It  is 
not  settled,  sir.  We  are  now  settling  it.  Whether 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  settling  it  will  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably  affect  the  condition  of  man- 
kind hereafter,  yet  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  future. 
We  are  settling  the  question  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  all  who  are  to  come  after  us.  If  here  the 
experiment  of  self-government  should  fail,  who 
can  estimate  the  consequences  to  our  race?    We 


are  to-day  writing  our  history.  We  arc  impress- 
ing that  little  space  which  we  occupy  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  with  footsteps  which  will  be 
indelible.  Whither  are  those  footsteps  now  tend- 
ing? Shall  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  find  that 
the  course  which  we  are  now  pursuing  led  to  the 
broad  fields  of  liberty,  of  peace,  and  of  prosperi- 
ty? Or  shall  it  be,  that  we  are  only  erecting  mon- 
uments marking  the  by-paths  Ihatlead  to  the  pit- 
falls of  destruction  ?  These  are  questions  that 
must  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
loves  his  country,  and  prizes  its  free  institutions, 
and  sees  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  them. 
Are  we  so  blind,  so  fanatical,  so  stupid,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world  are  to  be  reversed  in  our  favor?  Are  we 
emphatically  the  children  of  destiny  ?  Can  we  take 
our  destiny  in  our  own  hands,  and  control  it?  Not 
so.  It  seems  to  rne  that  there  is  a  light  streaming 
down  the  pathway  of  ages,  illunninating  the  des- 
tijiy  of  nations,  and  that  it  is  written  in  glaring 
characters — Retribution.  It  is  a  law  in  operation 
all  around  us — in  the  physical,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal world.  It  is  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals, 
"  whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
I  would  ask  those  disposed  to  look  at  this  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  history,  to  go  back,  and  by  it3 
aid  trace  the  long  vista  of  ages  that  have  elapsed. 
Let  them  go  back,  if  they  will,  to  the  morning  of 
creation,  when  ail  the  sons  of  God  shouted  to- 
gether for  joy,  that  Almighty  Power  had  spoken  a 
new  world  into  being;  and  they  will  not  find  it  re- 
corded in  any  page  of  that  history,  that  any  nation 
ever  sowed  the  seeds  of  war  and  slavery,  and  reap- 
ed the  fruits  of  peace  and  liberty.  No!  that  pas- 
sage remains  to  be  written;  and  it  requires  no 
very  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  that 
we  can  now  hear  the  voice  of  all  nations  of  the 
past  sounding  a  solennn  warning  in  our  ears.  Let 
us  beware,  lest  that  fate  which  has  constantly 
followed  such  a  course  of  policy,  may  not  soon 
be  ours. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty. 
I  am  quite  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  the  effort. 
But,  before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  say  a  single 
word  personal  to  myself,  and  to  let  you  know, 
sir,  and  the  Senate  know,  that  if  it  be  fanaticism 
which  I  have  uttered,  I  am  not  alone  responsible 
for  it.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  myself,  sir,  nor  those 
with  whoiTi  I  act.  We  had,  a  year  or  so  ago,  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  a  pair  of  dernocrat- 
ic  organs,  and  it  was  rather  doubtful  whether  thej* 
were  entirely  harmonious.  But,  in  May,  these 
New  Hampshire  "  Patriots"  came  together — they 
had  an  annexation — and  when  they  came  together 
they  undertook  to  define  the  true  democratic  faith 
upon  this  very  doctrine  of  slavery.  I  read  from 
the  "New  Hampshire  Patriot"  of  27th  May,  1847, 
from  an  article  entitled,  in  capitals,  "  Which  is 
THE  Pro-slavery  Party?" 

"  It  is  well  known,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  slave  States, 
the  Democrats  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery." 

Again  : 

"  The  Democratic  party  of  the  South  contains  the  men 
and  the  elements  which  are  operating  to  the  amelioration 
of  tlie  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  will  ultimately  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  slavery.'* 

Again  : 

"The  Federal  party  is  the  pro-slavery  party." 

Sir,  that  was  "  New  Hampshire  Patriot  De- 
mocracy" last  May.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
what  it  is  now.  Our  annual  election  is  near 
at  hand,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  oflicial  organ 
for  some  weeks.  So,  if  I  am  fanatical,  I  am 
not  without  authority  for  my  fanaticism;  and  a 
man  may,  it  seems,  entertain  all  the  sentiments 
which  1  have  advanced  without  being  cast  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Democracy  as  it  is  now  organized. 
But  I  leave  the  subject.  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
the  patience,  kindness  and  candor,  with  which  I 
have  been  heard.  It  is  no  pleasant  duty  thati  have 
performed.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to 
occupy  the  place  of  an  Ishmaelite  here — my  hand 
being  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  mine.  If  any  remarks  have  fallen  frotn 
me,  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  a  single  Senator,  (of 
which  I  am  wholly  unconscious,)  I  can  assure  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  they  were  alto- 
gether unintentional.  I  have  endeavored  to  deal 
with  principles  and  measures,  not  with  men.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  en- 
dangered.    I  believe  that  the  course  in  which  we 
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are  proceeding,  unless  our  career  be  arrested,  will 
most  inevitably  conduct  us  to  destruction;  and  I 
have  thrown  out  these  suggestions,  in  the  hope  of 
doing  something,  however  feeble  the  attempt,  in 
order  to  excite  correct  public  sentiment  on  this  all- 
vital  question, 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.   F.    P.  STANTON, 

OF  TENNESSEE, 
In  the  House  of  REPRf:sENTATivE3, 
January  10,  1848, 
On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 
Mr.  STANTON  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
subject  now  under  consideration  would  come  up 
ut  this  lime,  nor  did  I  suppose  that  the  debate 
would  take  so  wide  a  range  as  that  given  to  it  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat.  But  if  it  was  in  order  for  that  gentleman 
to  discuss  the  whole  policy  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, it  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  seize 
the  present  opportunity  to  express  my  views  upon 
one  only  of  the  parts  of  that  policy. 

It  is  a  subject,  sir,  upon  which  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  differ  from  the  President,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  I 
refer  to  the  veto  messages  of  the  President,  re- 
fusing his  sanction  to  bills  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  rivers  and  harbors. 

1  shall  express  my  opinions  freely,  but  while  I 
do  this,  I  cannot  concur  with  those  gentlemen  who 
denounce  the  President  as  arbitrary,  stigmatizing 
the  veto  message  of  this  session  as  "  a  speech  from 
the  throne."  The  President,  in  this  matter,  has 
exercised  only  a  legitimate  power.  In  effect,  his 
veto  is  nothing  more  than  the  vote  which  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Executive  upon  every  meas- 
ure which  may  be  presented  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  He  is  the  representative  of  all  the 
peojile  of  all  the  States;  and  the  weight  of  his  vote 
is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  one-sixth  of  this 
body  and  the  Senate;  because  one-sixth  added  to 
a  bare  majority,  makes  the  two-thirds  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  overrule  the  veto.  We  cast 
our  votes,  and  the  President  gives  his;  the  Con- 
stitution assigns  the  appropriate  weight  to  each, 
and  delerniines  the  preponderance.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  complain  of  the  President  for  his  vote, 
nor  his  to  find  fault  with  us  for  ours.  Each  one  is 
answerable  to  his  own  conscience,  and  to  his  own 
constituents.  We  may  regret  the  failure  of  a  meas- 
ure, but  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  denouncing 
the  President  for  giving  his  voice  against  it,  than 
there  would  be  in  denouncing  any  member  of  this 
House,  or  the  Senate,  who  might  choose  to  do  the 
same.  The  Constitution  throws  its  sacred  shield 
around  the  President  and  each  one  of  us,  invest- 
ing us  alike  with  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
with  responsibility  alone  to  those  whose  repre- 
eentatives  we  are. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  President  has 
acted  conscientiously.  Indeed,  sir,  I  think  it  re- 
quired great  moral  courage  to  enable  him  to  resist 
the  influences  inviting  him  to  favor  the  policy 
which  he  has  determined  to  oppose  with  all  his 
constitutional  power.  He  had  not  only  majorities 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  against  him,  inclu- 
ding many  of  his  own  personal  and  party  friends, 
but  he  comes  directly  in  conflict  with  the  opinions 
and  action  of  General  Jackson,  of  Mr.  Van  Bu 
ren,  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Marcy, 
Mr.  Benton,  General  Cass,  and  Mr.  Calhoun;  all 
of  whom  have  expressed  or  acted  upon  opinions 
which  the  President  condemns,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  his  message.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  last  Congress,  the  President  sent  into 
this  House  with  his  message,  and,  I  presume,  as 
a  part  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
his  own  Cabinet  officer,  in  which  was  contained  a 
positive  recommendation  of  measures  which  the 
President  now  tells  us,are  unconstitutional.  It  re- 
quired great  morai  courage,  in  this  state  of  things, 
to  induce  the  Executive  to  assume  his  present  atti- 
tude. Nothing  but  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  positions  could  have  sustained  him. 
Greatly  as  I  differ  from  some  of  his  conclusions, 
I  honor  him,  at  least,  for  the  bold  and  fearless 
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manner  in  which  he  performs  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  duty.  Every  generous  man,  friend  or  foe, 
must  unite  in  admiration  of  his  disinterested  firm- 
ness. But  I  claim  for  myself  the  same  independ- 
ence of  action  and  of  speech  which  I  i'reely 
concede  to  him.  And  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
show  in  what  particulars  I  dissent  from  the  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  of  the  late  veto  message. 

That  document  assumes  the  broad  ground  that 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  do  any- 
thing to  facilitate  navigation  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce. The  President  insists  that  the  word  "  reg- 
ulate," in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,"  cannot  be  construed  as  meaning  to  aid  or 
facilitate.  So  far  as  the  argument  is  merely  philo- 
logical or  metaphysical,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
combat  it.  A  safer  and  better  guide  to  the  inter- 
pretation or  construction  of  this  language,  and  a 
more  practical  mode  of  arriving  at  its  true  mean- 
ing, are  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  same  terms 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  I 
prefer  to  appeal  to  history,  prior  and  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  this  Union,  o.nd  to  cotem- 
poraneous  construction  of  the  instrument  itself. 
The  States  had  always  exercised  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  before  they  surrendered  it  to 
the  General  Government,  with  the  kindred  power 
to  impose  duties.  After  that  surrender,  Congress 
assumed  the  power,  and  the  States  exercised  it  no 
longer.  This  regulation  of  commerce  by  the  States 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  by 
the  Federal  Government  afterwards,  was  under- 
stood to  include  the  power  to  assist  and  facilitate 
navigation,  by  artificial  works  for  that  purpose.  I 
find  the  facts  and  the  arguments  upon  this  point 
so  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  celebrated 
report  to  the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress,  that 
I  shall  adopt  h-s  language,  instead  of  attempting 
to  argue  the  question  myself.  In  many  of  the 
distinctions  attempted  to  be  drawn  in  this  report,  I 
cannot  concur.  They  are  altogether  too  nice  and 
attenuated,  and  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a 
i  sound  judgment.  But  the  following  views  of  Mr. 
i  Calhoun  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
facts  cannot  be  disputed;  and  the  reasoning  founded 
on  them  is  as  clear  as  the  facts  are  true.  Mr. 
Calhoun  says: 

"  Un  turnins  to  tlieir  legisIiUion  during  tliat  period,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  powers  tliey  e.xerci-ed  for  that  purpose 
were  restricted  to  tlie  establishment  of  linlit-liouscs,  buoys, 
beacons,  and  public  piers.  'J'hey  are  ail  of  a  description 
well  adapted  and  necessary  to  guard  against  the  dangers  and 
impediments  to  whicli  such  a  commerce  as  they  then  carried 
on  was  exposed  ;  while  tliey  were,  at  the  same  time,  such 
as  would  be  neglected,  or  not  established  at  all,  urdess  the 
public  tookcharge  of  them  ;  because  individuals  had  neither 
adequate  motive  nor  power  to  establish  or  attend  to  them, 
^'hat  the  power  to  ostablisii  them  refers  to  that  of  regulalins 
commerce,  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  motives  and 
ol).ject  of  their  establishment ;  and  that  commerce,  in  legal 
language,  embraces  navigation  as  well  as  trade,  may,  with 
not  less  certainty,  be  inferred  from  the  same  circumstance, 
as  they  relate  directly  and  exclusively  to  navigation.  If  we 
turn  from  the  legislation  of  the  States  prior  to  the  adoption 
ofthe  Constitution,  to  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  confirms  not  only  the  correctness  of  these 
inferences,  but  all  that  your  committee  has  stated  in  this 
connection,  as  they  will  next  proceed  to  show. 

"  So  important  was  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
especially  among  the  States,  regarded,  that  it  was  among 
the  first  subjects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  it  went  into  operation.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1783, 
just  a  monlh  after  the  commencement  of  the  Government, 
an  act  of  Congress  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the 
President,  entitled  '  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  and  public  piers,'  that  is,  moles 
raised  for  the  slieltcr  of  vessels  against  storms  or  ice.  It 
provides  that  all  tlie  expenses  which  shall  accrue  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  and  repairs  of  such  as  were  erect- 
ed, placed,  or  sunk  by  the  States,  before,  the  passing  of  the 
act  for  the  safety  and  ease  (facility)  of  navigiUion,  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  tlie  treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  expense  should  not  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  after  one  year,  unless  they  should  be  ceded  and 
vested  in  the  United  States  by  the  States  to  which  they  be- 
lons,  with  the  lands  and  tenements  appertaining  to  them. 
It  also  provided  for  the  erecting  of  a  light-house  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  hay,  and  for  the  expense  of 
keeping,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  the  establishment. 
These  provisions  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  States, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  established  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  and  public  piers;  that  Congress 
regarded  the  power  as  delegated  to  it  to  the  same  extent; 
that  the  object  of  the  power  was  the  increased  safety  and 
facility  of  commerce  along  the  coast;  that  it  appertained 
especially  to  the  resulation  of  conmierce  among  the  States, 
as  the  portion  of  tlie  ocean  in  its  vicinity  is  the  great  com- 
mon highway  of  the  comitierce  of  the  States  bordering  ou 
it;  and  that  it  embraced  navigation  as  well  as  trade.  It 
may  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  the  construction  which 
places  this  establishment  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  accords  with  the  practice  of  the  Government 


of  the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  language  and  origin, 
witli  this  difference,  that  there  the  estaljlishmi;nt  was  jnin- 
cipally  under  tlie  control  of  incorporated  companies  or  indi- 
viduals, but  subject  to  the  legislation  of  Parliament,  as  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  framers  of  our  Constitution. 

"  In  carrying  the  power  into  execution,  Congiess  lias 
studded  the  coast  with  liglit-liouses  and  beacon-lights,  to 
guide  in  safety  the  mariner  by  night  on  his  voyage,  against 
tlie  danger  of  capes,  reels,  and  shallows,  and  has  thickly 
planted  buoys  at  the  maulhs  of  harbors  and  inlets,  to  point 
out  the  narrow  channels  through  which  he  may  safely  pass 
into  them.  It  hasgonefnrtlier,  and  constiucted  public  piers, 
(including  harbors  of  proteclicm,)  where  vessels  can  take 
shelter  against  storms  and  ice,  and  annually  expenrls  a  large 
sum  in  repaMng, supporting  andenlargingthe  establishment. 
To  this  add  that  the  power,  to  tliis  extent,  has  been  exer- 
cised by  Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
until  the  present  lime,  without  interruption  or  being  seri- 
ously questioned  as  to  its  constiliitionalilv,  either  in  or  out 
of  Congress,  during  that  long  period,  and  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  they  have  not  erred  in  placing  the  construction 
they  have  on  it." 

"The  doubt,  then,  if  doubt  there  be,  is  reduced  to  thtf 
single  point,  that  the  dangers  to  which  the  navigation  of  tlie 
Mississippi  is  exposed,  are,  from  their  character,  such  as 
cannot  be  guarded  against  by  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons, 
and  public  piers,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  They 
consist  of  olistruclions  in  its  channel,  and  can  oidy  be  well 
guarded  against  by  removing  them.  The  question,  then,  is, 
whether  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  Stales, 
which  authorizes  the  establisliment  of  light  hou.-es,  buoys, 
beacons,  and  public  piers,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  lakes,  with  their  gulfs  and  bays,  does  not  also  autho- 
rize the  removal  of  snags,  logs,  and  other  ob-tructions, 
which  endanger  or  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi?'' 

"  Vour  committee,  after  full  and  impaiTOl  consideration, 
can  see  no  reason  which  would  aiilhorize  the  one,  that  would 
not  the  other.  The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are  not  only 
as  great  in  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
has  been  shown,  but  the  reason  why  the  Government  should 
have  charge  of  its  improvement  is  not  less  strong.  If  light- 
himses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  public  piers,  would  be  ne'.'h  ct- 
ed,  if  not  placed  under  ils  charge,  because  neither  individ- 
uals nor  States  would  have  adequate  indncenienl  or  power  to 
establish  them  ;  so  likewise  the  removal  of  snags,  and  other 
obstructions,  which  end.anger  or  impede  its  navigation, 
would  be  neglected,  and  for  the  same  reason,  if  not  put  also 
under  its  charge.  The  only  difl'erence,  indeed,  between 
them,  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  money  is  appropriated  to 
make  visible,  or  designate  the  cause  of  danger,  by  establish- 
ing light-houses,  beacons,  or  buoys,  while  in  the  other  it  is 
appropiiated  to  remove  them.  15ut  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  the  right  to  make  them  visible,  or  to  desig- 
nate their  place,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided,  involves 
that  of  removing  them  where  practicable  ;  and  that  the  right 
of  removing  ihem  involves  that  of  pointing  them  out,  to  be 
avoided.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  sliould  be  adopted 
in  either  case,  is  not  a  question  of  right,  but  one  of  expe- 
diency, depending  on  their  respective  practicability,  cheap- 
ness, and  etficieney.  Reverse  the  cases,  and  who  can 
doubt,  if  the  dangers  againstwliich  light-houses,  buoys,  and 
beacons  were  intended  to  warn  were  of  a  nature  that  they 
could  be  removed  as  cheaply,  or  more  so,  than  they  coufd 
be  pointed  out,  but  that  the  same  power  which  would  autho- 
rize the  former  would  also  authorize  the  latter  ;  or  that  the 
power  to  remove  the  cause  of  danger,  would  not  authorize 
the  warning  against  it,  if  it  could  not  be  removed."' 

The  error  in  the  historical  part  of  the  Presideiu'a 
argument  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  his  confining 
his  investigations  to  a  particular  class  of  imju'ove- 
ments  of  rivers  and  harbors.  In  his  veto  message 
of  1846,  he  admits  that  "  light-houses,  buoys,  bea- 
cons, and  public  piers"  were  constiucted  by  the 
General  Government  from  the  beginning.  Here 
is  his  exact  language: 

"Congress  have  exercised  the  power,  coeval  with  the 
Constitution,  of  establishing  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  piers,  on  our  ocean  and  lake  shores,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  navigation  safe  and  easy,  and  of  affording  protec- 
tion and  shelter  for  our  navy  and  other  shipping.  These 
are  safeguards  placed  in  existing  channels  of  navicatiun. 
After  tiie  long  acquiescence  of  the  Government  through  all 
preceding  administrations,  [  am  not  disposed  to  question  or 
disturb  the  authority  to  make  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
poses." 

This  language  was  used  by  Mr.  Polk  some- 
thing over  one  year  ago.  The  arguments  of  his 
late  message  would  seem  to  go  far  beyond  this; 
and  if  carried  out  consistently,  would  wholly  deny 
the  power,  wliich  he  admits  has  been  exercised 
"through  all  preceding  administrations."  But  I 
suppose  the  President  does  not  intend  to  reverso 
the  opinion  declared  in  this  extract;  for  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  he  signed  and  approved 
a  bill  appropriating  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  light-houses  on  the  different  coasts  ofthe  Uni- 
ted States.  Now,  I  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  passage,  the 
President  admits  these  light-houses,  &c.,  to  have 
been  constructed  to  render  "  navigation  safe  and 
easy."  These  are  his  very  words.  If  Congress 
can  provide  for  the  facility  and  safety  of  naviga- 
tion in  one  way,  can  they  not  in  another.'  Is 
there  anything  peculiar  in  beacons,  buoys,  and 
piers,  which  render  them  constitutional,  while  the 
removal  of  a  snag  is  not  so  ?    I  call  upon  the  ad- 
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vocates  of  this  distinction  to  justify  it  by  calm  and 
close  reasoning,  if  they  can.  Now,  I  present  this 
arffument,  and  I  defy  any  gentleman  to  answer  it: 
If  the  Government  has  power  to  construct  a  light- 
house to  render  navigation  safe  and  easy,  or  to 
place  buoys  for. that  purpose,  to  point  out  rocks 
and  shoals  to  the  mariner,  Government  has  equal 
power  to  build  a  light-house  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  or  place  a  buoy  in  its  channel, 
in  order  to  render  its  navigation  safe  and  easy,  by 
fixing  the  locality  of  snags  and  sand-bars.  But  it 
would  be  easier  and  cheaper  at  once  to  femove  the 
snag,  and  therefore  the  Government  might  adopt 
this  cheaper  and  better  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
same  end.  It  is  the  end,  object,  and  effect  of  a 
measure,  which  fix  its  character  as  constitutional 
or  otherwise.  When  the  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
navigation,  it  cannot  be  important  what  means  are 
«.dopted,  provided  they  be  calculated  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Nor  can  it  be  important  whether 
these  means  are  employed  on  the  sea-coast  or  in 
our  rivers,  since  our  national  ships  navigate  both, 
and  Congress  is  invested  with  equal  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  States  as  with  foreign 
nations.  The  attempted  distinction  is  idle  and 
futile;  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  scrutinizing  inves- 
tigation. 

But  it  is  argued  by  some  gentlemen  that  a  light- 
house is  a  building;  and  the  Constitution  confers 
on  Congress  akclusive  legislation  over  such  places 
as  may  be  purchased  with  the  consent  of  the  States 
for  forls,  dock-yards,  arsenals,  "  and  other  needful 
buildings.'"  A  light-house,  they  say,  is  a  needful 
building.  Needful  for  what.'  Needful  only  for 
facilitating  navigation.  But,  says  the  President,  this 
thing  of  facilitating  navigation  is  not  one  of  the 
powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  Then,  if 
a  light-house  be  a  constitutional  improvement,  it 
must  be  because  the  power  to  construct  needful 
buildings  is  not  confined  or  restricted  to  the  ob- 
jects actually  named  in  the  Constitution,  but  has 
a  virtue  inherent  in  itself,  and  extending  to  all  pur- 
poses v/hich  may  be  needful  to  the  Government. 
The  Government  employs  chaplains — a  cliurch  is 
needful;  and  the  Government  might  therefore  con- 
struct a  building  for  public  worship;  or  upon  the 
same  principle,  it  might  erect  a  paper-mill  in  order 
to  supply  Congress  with  writing  materials.  But 
the  advocates  of  a  very  strict  construction  would 
never  agree  to  these  positions;  and  they  must, 
therefore,  abandon  the  argument  that  light-houses 
are  constitutional  because  they  are  "  needful  build- 
ings." 

But  piers  and  buoys  cannot  properly  be  called 
buildings,  and  they  have  not  even  this  flimsy 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  They  are  justifiable  alone 
on  the  ground  of  "  rendering  navigation  safe  and 
easy."  And  if  the  power  to  make  them  is  con- 
ceded, then,  by  every  principle  of  sound  reasoning, 
all  the  consequences  I  have  adduced  from  the  ad- 
mission must  be  acknowledged. 

But  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  alleged  as  a  great  obstacle  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  claimed.  In  the  last  veto  message, 
the  President  says,  "  so  careful  was  Congress  not 
to  interfere,  under  any  implied  power,  with  the 
soil  or  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  that  they  did  not 
even  assume  the  power  to  erect  light-houses  or 
build  piers  without  first  purchasing  the  ground, 
■with  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  obtaining  juris- 
diction over  it."  If  Congress  can  obtain  the  juris- 
diction for  these  purposes,  it  may  also  acquire  it, 
in  the  same  way,  for  all  other  proper  objects.  I 
have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  because  these  are 
"  needful  buildings  "  that  Congress  has  power  to 
make  them;  it  can  only  be  because  they  result  from 
other  powers  actually  enumerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution. And  if  Congress  may  acquire  jurisdiction 
in  a  State  to  effect  a  particular  object  by  one  means, 
it  may  do  so  to  effect  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  appropriate  means.  But,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  I  consider  this  objection  without  any 
weight  whatever.  Take  the  Mississippi  river  for 
example.  This  is  a  great  highway,  which  every 
citizen,  corporation,  and  government  in  the  United 
Stales  have  the  right  to  use.  No  citizen  nor  gov- 
ernment can  rightfully  place  an  obstruction  in  this 
great  highway;  but  any  one  may  remove  an  ob- 
struction from  it,  without  invading  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  State  or  power  whatever.  What  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  can  there  be  in  removing  a  snag 
from  that  river,  or  a  rock  or  shoal  from  a  harbor.' 


Is  it  not  idle  and  frivolous  in  the  extreme  to  raise 
such  an  objection  as  this  .'  For  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes,  the  objection  can  have  no  existence. 
The  wildest  imagination  cannot  conceive  a  case  in 
which  any  sane  man,  or  civilized  government, 
would  complain  of  the  removal  of  obstructions 
from  its  navigable  waters.  In  the  case  of  building 
dams  and  improvements  of  that  kind,  I  grant  that 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  might  be  raised,  and 
the  Government  should  acquire  it  in  a  constitutional 
mode.  But  there  can  never  be  any  real  practical 
difficulty  in  any  aspect  of  the  question.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  question  of  jurisdiction  raised  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  coast  survey — a  magnificent 
work  carried  on  at  great  expense,  with  the  express 
view  of  facilitating  navigation  }  The  agents  of  the 
Government,  engaged  in  this  business,  have  inva- 
ded the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  but  no 
objection  has  been  started,  or  ever  will  be.  Such  a 
phenomenon  would  be  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
And  yet,  according  to  the  argument  now  urged,  if 
carried  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  coast  survey  must  cease  forever,  or  at 
least  until  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
authorize  it. 

But,  sir,  there  are  other  grave  inconsistencies  in 
the  conduct  and  arguments  of  those  who  maintain 
this  stringent  doctrine.  The  President  tells  us, 
that  he  instructed  our  Minister  to  Mexico  to  ask 
for  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec,  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
struct a  railway  or  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  said  the  President  does 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
accomplish  this  work.  Yet  the  right  of  way  is 
only  a  means  to  its  accomplishment,  and  the  former 
would  not  be  legitimate  unless  the  other  were  con- 
stitutional. And  can  it  be  contended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  make  an  expenditure  to  obtain  the 
right  of  way,  and  yet  has  no  power  to  make  that 
expenditure  efficient.'  If  it  can  procure  this  privi- 
lege for  others,  and  authorize  them  to  do  the  work, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  deny  to  the  Government 
the  power  to  do  the  thing  itself.  Can  we  procure 
the  right  of  way  over  foreign  States,  and  not  over 
those  which  belong  to  this  Union  ?  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  great  inconsistency  in  the  President's 
views  in  this  matter.  No  man  can  reconcile  the 
principles  involved  in  this  part  of  the  Mexican 
diplomacy  with  those  advocated  in  the  late  veto 
message. 

Many  gentlemen  here  admit  the  right  to  make 
roads  and  canals  in  the  Territories.  They  vote 
for  such  works,  and  the  President  approves  them. 
Such  bills  were  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  and 
became  laws.  Upon  what  pretext  are  these  things 
done  ?  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power 
"  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  co# 
cerning  the  territory  and  other  property"  of  the 
Government.  According  to  these  gentlemen,  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  property  imply  the 
power  to  make  roads  and  canals;  while  to  regulate 
commerce  confers  no  such  power.  The  distinction 
is  not  tenable.  The  Constitution  evidently  treats 
the  Territories  as  property  only;  this  is  to  he  in- 
ferred from  the  words  "and  other  property." 
Rules  and  regulations,  then,  concerning  the  Terri- 
tories, mean  only  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  management  of 
them  as  property.  And  the  power  to  make  im- 
provements here  must  be  found  in  some  other  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  unless  the  terms  used  confer 
that  power.  And  if  they  confer  it  here,  equivalent 
terms  in  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
construed  with  equal  liberality.  To  regulate  com- 
merce, therefore,  would  imply  quite  as  much  as  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  as  to  property.  Other 
gentlemen  contend  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  may  be  given  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  canals,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Government 
is  a  proprietor,  and  may  do  anything  calculated  to 
enhance  the  value  of  its  property.  Now  these 
public  lands  are  only  a  part  of  the  public  treasure. 
To  give  them  for  purposes  of  improvement,  is  not 
distinguishable,  in  principle  or  effect,  from  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  public  revenues;  for  they  are 
one  of  the  sources  of  revenue.  If  not  granted  for 
such  purposes,  the  proceeds  go  into  the  treasury; 
but  if  granted,  the  proceeds  do  not  reach  the  public 
coffers.  Where  is  the  difference  between  giving 
the  lands  or  appropriating  the  money.' 

And  how  can  you  discriminate,  upon  this  prin- 


ciple, between  important  objects  of  improvement.' 
If  a  road  or  a  canal  through  the  public  lands  will 
enhance  their  value,  an  equal  effect  would  in  many- 
instances  be  produced,  by  a  road  or  canal  not 
touching  the  lands  themselves,  but  merely  giving 
access  to  them.  I  apprehend,  sir,  that  the  "Cum- 
berland road  has  done  more  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  public  lands  than  all  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  within  them.  This  great  thor- 
oughfare, uniting  the  East  and  the  West,  has  been 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  both.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  the  Great  West  would  have  been 
without  it.  And  now,  sir,  if  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  public  lands  be  a  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  any  work,  who  can  deny  the  constitutionality 
of  this .'  And  what  are  the  inconsistencies  in  which, 
those  gentlemen  who  adopt  these  arguments  be- 
come involved .' 

But,  sir,  the  President  intimates  that  he  yields 
to  the  force  of  precedents,  in  the  case  of  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  and  piers.  Now,  I  ask, 
how  long  a  line  of  precedents  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  principle?  And  if  precedents 
will  be  allowed  to  establish  the  constitutionality  of 
the  power  in  those  cases,  shall  it  not.  in  others 
likewise,  especially  when  it  is  demonstrable  tliat 
the  others  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  them  ?  I 
have  already  said  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  among  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead,  are  to  be  found  arrayed  in  favor  of  the  works 
in  question.  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Jack- 
son. Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  record  of  the  acts 
approved  by  that  illustrious  statesman — acts  which 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  his  administra- 
tion, doM'n  almost  to  its  last  hour.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  vetoes,  all  of  which  I  am  ready  to  approve, 
he  never  dreamed  of  going  to  the  wild  extreme  to 
which  many  gentlemen  are  willing  to  go  at  the 
present  day.  You  will  find,  from  an  examination 
.of  this  document,  that  more  money  was  appropri- 
ated for  rivers  and  harbors  during  General  Jack- 
son's administration  and  with  his  sanction,  than 
at  any  other  period  of  our  history  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Similar  appropriations  were  con- 
tinued, as  long  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
permitted,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  The  Democratic  party  acquiesced  in  these 
measures,  and  supported  the  men  who  approved 
tliem.  I  challenge  any  gentleman  to  deny  these 
facts.  I  will  confront  him  with  the  record,  and 
show  that  I  am  only  standing  upon  the  platform 
which  the  immortal  Jackson  erected,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  Democratic  party  of  his  day.  It 
is  sometimes  said,  sir,  that  General  Jackson  en- 
deavored to  destroy  the  system — that  such  was  his 
general  aim  and  object.  This  assertion  is  wholly 
unfounded.  I  could  enumerate  many  appropria- 
tions approved  by  him  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
administration  —  a  fact  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  in  question.  Here  are  appropria- 
tions for  the  harbor  of  Oswego;  for  an  ice-breaker 
on  Staten  Island;  for  the  navigation  of  Hudson 
river;  for  the  harbor  of  Cattaraugus  creek.  New 
York;  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  Black  river;  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
all  approved  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  during 
his  administration,  and  subsequent  to  all  his  vetoes. 
Sir,  Jackson  was  not  the  man  to  yield  a  constitu- 
tional principle  to  any  considerations  of  personal 
or  party  interest.  He  never  compromised  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  corruption.  When  he  un- 
dertook to  assail  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be 
false  or  unconstitutional,  he  never  adopted  timid 
or  half-way  measures.  His  designs  were  great, 
and  always  open;  and  his  execution  was  invari- 
ably fearless,  and  generally  successful.  It  was 
thus  he  attacked  the  Bank  of  the  Unitejl  States, 
with  its  immense  patronage  and  almost  irresistible 
power.  And  so  he  would  have  assailed  the  pol- 
icy in  question,  if  he  had  believed  i.t  wrong  or 
dangerous.  That  he  did  not  thus  assail  it — that 
he  only  endeavored  to  prevent  its  excesses — affords 
to  my  mind  the  clearest  proof  that  he  acquiesced 
in  a  wise  and  prudent  exerciseof  the  constitutional 
power  upon  which  that  policy  is  founded.  I  am 
content  to  take  this  policy  where  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  left  it.  I  would  not  think  of  advancing  a 
single  step  beyond  the  point  to  which  they  carried 
it. 

But,  sir,  the  President,  in  his  message,  argues 
from  the  abuse  of  the  power  against  its  existence, 
or  at  least  against  the  propriety  of  exercising  it. 
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For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  weight  ta  which 
this  species  of  argument  is  fairly  entitled,  I  shall 
read  the  following  passage: 

"  ]['  the  power  to  inii>iove  a  liarbor  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  deepen  every  inlet  on  the 
ocean  or  the  lakes,  and  make  harbors  where  tliere  are  none, 
can  be  denied.  If  the  power  to  clear  out  or  deepen  tlie 
clianncl  of  rivers  near  their  mouths  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  improve  them  to  their 
fountain-liead  and  make  tliem  navigable  to  their  sources 
can  be  denied.  Where  shall  the  exercise  of  the  power,  if  it 
be  assumed,  stop.'  Has  Congress  the  power,  when  an  inlet 
is  deep  enough  to  admit  a  scliooner,  to  deepen  it  still  more 
so,  that  it  will  admit  ships  of  heavy  burden  ;  and  has  it  not 
the  power,  when  an  inlet  will  admit  a  boat,  to  make  it  deep 
enough  to  adfnit  a  schooner.''  May  it  improve  rivers  deep 
enough  already  to  float  ships  and  steamboats,  and  has  it  no 
power  to  improve  tliose  which  are  navigable  only  for  fiat- 
boats  and  barges.'  May  the  General  Government  exercise 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  a  State  consisting  of 
rocks  and  sand-bars  in  the  beds  ef  its  rivers,  and  may  it  not 
exci.vate  a  canal  around  its  waterfalls  or  across  its  lands  for 
precisely  the  same  object."' 

Now,  what  is  the  purport  of  this  argument.'  I 
will  present  some  retisoning  quite  as  forcible,  and 
show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  whole  process.  The 
Government  has  pov/er  to  establish  post-roads. 
For  this  purpose,  it  uses  the  principal  roads  in  the 
country,  and  locates  its  post  offices  at  points  con- 
venient for  accommodating  the  people.  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  power"  to  make  every 
man  his  own  postmaster,  with  post-roads  to  every 
house  in  the  land,  can  be  denied.  And  I  appre- 
hend suclj  an  extravagant  system  would  be  adopted 
long  before  the  Government  would  ever  dream  of 
deepening  the  Mississippi  river  from  its  mouth  to 
its  sources  in  the  mountains. 

Again,  sir,  this  Government  has  recently  estab- 
lished several  lines  of  steamers  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  is  done  by  an  arrangement  with  tiie 
companies  who  own  the  ships;  by  which,  for  a 
certain  compensation,  the  mails  are  carried  regu- 
larly, and  the  Government  has  the  right  at  all 
times  to  purchase,  at  valuation,  these  ships,  which 
are  built  expressly  with  a  view  to  war  purposes. 
Now  if  the  Government  can  make  this  arrange- 
ment with  sixteen  ships,  "it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  the  power  can  be  denied"  to  make  the 
same  arrangement  with  sixteen  hundred.  The 
Government  may  become  interested  in  the  same 
way  in  every  ship  that  navigates  the  ocean.  It 
may  establish  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  China,  to 
Honolulu,  to  Kamtschatka,  and  to  every  island  and 
seaport  in  the  world.  Nay,  sir,  the  Government 
may  contract  to  have  every  steamer  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  constructed  with  a  view  to  naval  pur- 
pose.?, and  subject  ut  any  time  to  be  taken  at 
valuation  for  the  public  defence.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  that  the  immense  appropriation 
necessary  for  this  purpose  would  pass  through 
Congress  quite  as  readily  as  a  bill  for  deepening 
the  Mississippi  river  to  its  head  springs. 

Again,  sir,  if  we  can  purchase  the  right  of  way 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  how  can 
you  deny  the  power  to  purchase  the  right  of  way 
through  the  heart  of  Europe  and  Asia,  so  as  to 
connect  the  two  oceans  by  that  route.?  And  I  as- 
sert that  this  proposition  would  be  quite  as  reason- 
able, and  would  meet  with  as  much  favor,  as  one 
to  deepen  the  chaanel^  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  coun- 
try to  their  sources. 

If  we  can  raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
■we  cannot  deny  the  power  to  raise  an  army  of  two 
millions,  and  thus  make  a  soldier  of  every  man  in 
the  country  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  there 
is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  which  may  be  stated 
in  the  same  way.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  this  House  upon  these  topics.  I  argued, 
that,  as  the  Government  was  then  building  a  ship- 
of-war  at  Pittsburg,  if  it  became  necessary,  in 
taking  her  out,  to  remove  a  snag  or  a  sand-bar, 
that  work  might  constitutionally  be  accomplished. 
And  if  it  could  be  done  upon  the  emergency,  it 
could  be  done  in  anticipation;  and  if  one  month  in 
anticipation,  nothing  could  prevent  us  from  doing 
it  ten  years  before  the  emergency  should  arise.  I 
well  recollect  the  reply  of  one  of  my  colleagues, 
[Mr.  G.  W.  Jones.]  He  said,  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  Government  might  build  a  ship  upon 
the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  cut  a  canal 
to  the  ocean  to  float  the  vessel  down.  This  argu- 
ment is  of  the  same  character  of  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  am  now  considering,  and  is  quite  as 
strong  and  convincing.  But  those  which  I  have 
adduced,  upon  other  subjects,  are  equally  as  rea- 


sonable and  conclusive.  I  challenge  any  gentleman 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  them,  or  show 
me  what  force  there  is  in  the  one  which  does  not 
belong  equally  to  the  otljer.  I  assert  that  there  is 
no  difference;  that  the  gross  absurdity  and  exag- 
geration of  them  all  are  equally  palpable. 

But  it  is  said  there  is  something  fascinating  in 
these  improvements,  calculated  to  draw  us  irresist- 
ibly beyond  the  line  of  prudence  and  safety.  [ 
cannot  believe  so.  General  Jackson  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  check  appropriations  when  he  thought  they 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  law.  I 
have  no  fear  that  Congress  will  ever  enter  upon 
any  wild  or  extravagant  system.  There  will 
always  be  sufficient  honesty  and  good  sense  either 
in  the  Executive  or  Legislative  branches  of  the  Go  v- 
ernment,  to  prevent  unreasonable  excesses  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  legitimate  subjects  of  power.  If 
there  be  anything  fascinating  in  these  improve- 
ments, is  there  less  fascination  in  "  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war" — in  the  splendor  of 
great  victories,  and  the  conquest  and  appropriation 
of  vast  territories?  If  there  is  danger  of  excess  in 
the  one,  are  we  not  in  at  least  as  much  danger  from 
the  attractions  of  the  other? 

I  regret  the  course  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
President  much  more  than  I  do  the  veto  of  any 
particular  bills;  for  I  admit  that  those  bills  proba- 
bly contained  appropriations  improper  in  them- 
selves. I  do  not  suppose  the  President  himself 
intends  to  carry  out  his  doctrines  to  their  extreme 
consequences.  Should  this  ever  be  done,  the  re- 
sult must  be  to  suspend  all  appropriations  for 
light-houses,  beacons,  and  buoys.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count— for  this  tendency  of  these  stringent  doc- 
trines, that  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  raise  my 
voice  against  them.  It  \yould  be  a  melancholy 
sight,  indeed,  sir,  if,  upon  some  tempestuous  night, 
when  the  waves  of  ocean  are  lashing  the  black 
clouds,  the  spirit  of  the  storm  should  stride  from 
point  to  point  on  our  coast,  and,  with  one  puff  from 
his  angi  y  lips,  blow  out  every  light  that  pierces  the 
deep  gloom  to  guide  the  lonely  mariner.  By  the 
doctrines  of  this  message,  those  lights  could  never 
burn  again.  The  continent  of  North  America 
would  be  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  luckless 
mariner  would  grope  his  way  without  assistance 
aloiig  our  difficult  and  dangerous  shores.  All  ter- 
ritorial improvements  must  cease  from  this  time 
forward,  because  there  is  as  little  warrant  in  the 
Constitution  for  them  as  for  any  others.  Those 
important  works,  commenced  and  carried  on  du- 
ring General  Jackson's  administration,  but  not 
completed,  must  remain  forever  unfinished,  and  the 
money  spent  upon  them  be  thrown  away  and  alto- 
gether lost.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  these  consequences,  and  I  feel 
a«leep  interest  in  the  question.  It  is  this  interest 
which  alone  would  induce  me,  at  this  time,  to  say 
one  word  on  the  subject.  I  should  be  happy  to 
concur  with  the  President  in  every  portion  of  his 
policy,  but  my  constituents  have  too  deep  a  stake 
in  this  matter  to  justify  me  in  remaining  silent  un- 
der the  announcement  of  such  ppinciples  as  those 
contained  in  the  veto  message. 

I  now  come  to  another  branch  of  the  argument 
contained  in  this  message.  It  is  founded  upon 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  "no 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  on  tonnage,"  &c.  The  President  enu- 
merates various  instances  in  which  Congress  has 
granted  this  power  to  the  States,  with  an  express 
view  of  improving  iheir  harbors  and  rivers.  And 
he  infers  from  these  precedents,  that  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  was  inserted  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  it  points  out  the  only  proper  means  for  ac- 
complishing the  works  in  question.  He  does  not 
say  in  so  many  words,  "  because  the  States  may 
be  empowered  to  do  this,  the  General  Govern- 
ment cannot;"  but  this  is  evidently  the  object  and 
drift  of  the  argument. 

I  might  content  myself  with  the  single  remark, 
that  if  Congress  has  often  assented  to  the  use  of 
this  power  by  the  States  for  purposes  of  improve- 
ment, it  has  much  more  frequently  nwle  the  im- 
provements itself.  If  precedent,  thfflrefore,  is  to 
be  of  any  weight,  the  preponderance  is  on  the 
other  side.  This  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  the  usage  of  the  Government 
in  reference  to  tonnage  duties. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  I  would  take  the  prem- 
ises laid  down  by  the  President,  and  derive  from 


them  a  conclusion  wholly  different  from  his.  He 
admits  a  control  by  this  Government  over  the  sub- 
ject— a  power  to  judge  and  determine  upon  the 
utility  and  importance  of  .such  works  as  the  States 
may  desire  to  accomplish  by  means  of  tonnage 
duties.  He  stops  here,  and  denies  the  power  in 
the  Government  itself  to  execute.  He  admits  that 
the  General  Government  may  prevent,  but  not  per- 
form. For  if  it  can  ji«/ge  and  determine,  and  give 
its  assent,  it  can  also  refuse  lis  assent.  Theseton- 
nage  duties  are  assumed  to  be  tlie  fairest  and  most 
legitimate  means  of  makins;  these  im[)rovemonts. 
The  General  Government  holds  the  means  within 
its  grasp,  and  may  withhold  them  if  it  please,  but 
cannot  originate  any  movement  towards  the  object 
over  which  it  has  this  high  control !  This  inter- 
pretation does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  consistent  with 
that  wise,  beneficent,  and  liberal  spirit,  which  per- 
vades the  Constitution. 

The  clause  in  question  was  intended  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  States,  not  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
;  ernment.  It  extends  to  the  States,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  General  Government,  a  portion  of  the 
power  already  fully  conferred  upon  it,  viz:  the  pow- 
er to  levy  duties  on  tonnage;  for,  among  the  general 
powers  of  taxation,  this  is  included,  subject  only 
to  the  provision  that  the  duties  shall  be' uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  Now  if,  by  leaving 
this  modified  power  to  the  States,  it  was  intended 
to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  improving  rivera 
and  harbors,  and  the  General  Government  may 
judge  and  decide  upon  this  purpose,  and  refuse  or 
assent  at  pleasure,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that 
it  may  itself  exercise  the  power  which  it  can  thu3 
withhold  from  the  States.  The  improvements  are 
claimed  to  be  incident  to  the  power  of  levying  du- 
ties on  tonnage,  which  power  the  States  cannot 
exercise  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  But 
Congress  possesses  the  unrestricted  power  to  levy 
duties  on  tonnage, a  portion  of  which  it  mayimpart 
to  the  States  ;  it  therefore  possesses  the  incident 
of  applying  these  duties  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  States  may  when  their  laws  have  received  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  You  cannot  separate  the 
object  of  the  power  from  the  power  itself.  Congress 
may  confer  upon  the  States  a  portion  of  its  power 
for  a  purpose  of  which  it  must  judge.  It  may,  there- 
fore, retain  the  power  wholly  to  itself,  and  execute 
the  purpose  over  which  it  thus  has  the  unlimited 
control,  implied  in  the  right  to  refuse  or  consent. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  States  could  apply  the 
duties  levied  on  the  tonnage  to  any  purpose  of 
their  own;  for  instance,  to  build  a  state-hou.se  or 
a  local  road;  while,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  could  not  execute  this  purpose. 
I  deny,  however,  that  such  a  purpose  would  be  le- 
gitimate, or  in  the  remotest  degree  admissible,  as 
incident  to  duties  on  tonnage.  Nothing  would  be 
so  that  should  not  be  directly  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  that  commerce  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  tax.  And  as  this  general  com- 
merce is  subject  to  be  regulated  by  Congress,  these 
incidental  interests  ought  likewise  to  fall  under  its 
control. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  consideration  of  great 
weight.  Some  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments in  the  country  cannot  be  made  in  the  man- 
ner proposed.  The  Mis.sissippi  river  is  one  instance, 
though  far  from  being  the  only  one.  Where  would 
you  collect  the  tonnage  duties  ?  At  New  Orleans, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Mem- 
phis, Natchez — or  at  all  of  them?  Then,  where 
would  you  apply  the  proceeds,  and  who  will  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  work  and  the  particular 
character  of  it?  Boats  which  chiefly  navigate  the 
tributaries  of  this  great  stream  will  pay  a  poition 
of  the  tonnage.  Will  you  tax  the  navisration  of 
the  tributaries,  and  not  improve  them?  These  are 
questions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer, 
and  upon  which  the  many  States  interested  would 
never  agree.  Suppose  Louisiana  should  ask  the 
power  to  levy  tonnage  duties  at  New  Oileans. 
What  would  all  the  States  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject have  to  say?  I  apprehend  they  would  start 
objections  which  could  never  be  overcome.  The 
attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  would  be  fruit- 
ful of  dissension  and  discord,  calculated  seriously 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Confederacy. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  even  more  than  doubtful 
whether  tonnage  duties  can  be  levied  upon  any 
vessels  but  those  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  In 
the  9th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution, 
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it  is  provided  that  "  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
State,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay- 
duties  in  another."  Then,  itis  probable,  that  upon 
the  very  strongest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  only  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
could  be  taxed — an  expedient  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  object,  as  well  as  unjust  and  one-sided  in  its 
operation. 

I  have  only  one  further  remark  to  make  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  Individuals,  it  is  said,  can 
perform  works  of  this  kind  cheaper  than  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  probably  true.  And  yet,  sir, 
without  intending-  fully  to  develop  the  idea,  and 
to  sustain  it  by  argument  at  this  time,  I  declare 
my  solemn  conviction  that  public  works  of  this 
kind,  when  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  better  be  undertaken  by  it  than 
by  individuals.  The  latter  will  undertake  them 
only  in  consideration  of  exclusive  privileges,  gen- 
erally secured  by  acts  of  incorporation,  by  virtue 
of  which  large,  and  sometimes  exorbitant,  profits 
are  made  upon  capital.  The  Louisville  canal 
is  an  example.  The  commerce  of  the  whole 
West  is  burdened  with  a  most  oppressive  and 
enormous  tax  by  the  incorporated  company  which 
owns  that  canal.  I  submit  to  those  gentlemen 
upon  whose  tongue  the  word  "democracy"  is  ever 
to  be  found,  whether  itis  altogether  consistent  with 
their  professed  principles — their  opposition  to  cor- 
porations and  exclusive  privileges — to  yield  this 
immense  power  of  taxation  to  an  incorporated 
company.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  I 
believe  it  would  be  not  only  more  democratic,  but 
cheaper  and  better  for  the  people,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  execute  these  works  in  all  cases  where 
it  has  the  power,  and  where  the  work  is  sufficient- 
ly important  and  national  in  its  character.  Any 
extravagance  wliich  may  heretofore  have  existed 
in  llie  public  expenditures  might  be  corrected  by  a 
wise  system  of  economy,  such  as  we  have  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  adopt. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  my  opinions  on  those 
points  of  the  message  in  which  I  differ  from  the 
President.  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  particulars 
in  which  I  agree  with  him.  I  fully  concur  with 
Mr.  Polk  in  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  present  emergency.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war, 
and  we  are  now  botrowing  money  to  carry  it  on. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  whose 
Tiosition  gives  weight  to  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, declared,  some  days  ago,  that  he  did  not  desire 
to  create  a  public  debt  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
works  of  internal  improvement.  It  was  only  in 
times  of  abundant  revenue,  and  when  there  was 
no  embarrassment  in  the  operations  of  the  treas- 
ury, that  he  would  be  willing  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose.  Such,  he  said  also,  were 
the  views  of  his  party  now,  as  upon  all  former  oc- 
casions. I  hope  the  gentleman  and  his  party  will 
maintain  their  consistency,  now  and  hereafter,  and 
at  all  times  act  in  accordance  with  these  declara- 
tians.  If  so,  then  it  is  clear  that  no  project  of  this 
kind  will  be  presented  to  the  House  at  the  present 
time.  Under  other  circumstances,  with  the  treas- 
ury in  a  better  condition,  I  will  go  with  that  gen- 
tieman  in  prosecuting  works  of  a  clearly  national 
character.  But  I  cannot  do  it  now,  imjDortant  as 
I  believe  many  of  those  works  to  be. 

This  is  not  the  place,  sir,  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  topics  of  the  war.  But,  in  order 
to  justify  my  position  on  the  question  of  river  im- 
provements, I  must  declare  my  solemn  belief  that 
Mexico  commenced  this  war,  wantonly  and  with- 
out provocation,  and  that  its  prosecution  is  not 
only  just,  but  that  it  is  far  the  most  important 
business  of  the  Government  at  this  time,  and  is  re- 
quired by  every  consideration  of  honor,  interest, 
and  humanity.  All  the  means  and  energies  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  used  to  subdue  the  enemy 
and  secure  our  rights  by  a  fair  treaty  of  peace. 
The  origin  of  the  war  is  not  now  the  question. 
Upon  that  I  have  heretofore  expressed  my  opinions 
fully.  Those  opinions  are  unchanged.  But  the 
only  practical  question  now  to  be  considered,  is 
the  termination  of  the  struggle.  To  this,  in  my 
judgment,  our  deliberations  ought  to  be  directed. 
How,  then,  can  the  war  be  soonest  terminated? 
Only  by  pushing  our  victories — pushing  them,  if 
necessary,  even  to  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  territory.    I  do  not  dread  this  alterna- 


tive. If  the  enemy  be  obstinate  and  unrelenting, 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  folly. 
While  the  enemy  is  in  this  temper,  it  will  never 
do  to  withdraw  our  forces,  either  into  our  own 
territory,  or  to  a  defensive  line.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  followed  only  by  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
which  would  render  the  destruction  of  Mexican 
nationality  more  inevitable,  if  possible,  than  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  under  present  circumstances.  I  con- 
cur with  the  distinguished  South  Carolina  Senator 
in  believing  that  things  are  tending  to  this  end 
now;  but  I  do  not  concur  with  liim  in  his  appre- 
hensions of  evil  from  that  event.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  it  would  be  productive  of  good  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  people  of  Mexico.  I  shall 
take  soine  future  opportunity  to  give  my  views  in 
full  on  this  subject. 

But  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  what 
I  now  say.  I  would  not  prosecute  this  war  with 
a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  Mexico  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  her  nationality,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  an  injury  to  either  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  if  Mexico  should  offer  us  just  terms  of 
peace  to-morrow,  I  hold  we  would  be  bound  to 
accept  them.  We  could  have  no  pi-etext  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  another  hour.  But  this  is  an  event 
I  do  not  think  likely  to  occur.  And  if  it  should 
not  occur  soon,  it  seems  to  me  it  never  can  occur; 
and  it  will  then  become  our  duty  to  take  charge  of 
the  Mexican  people  and  hold  them  in  subjection, 
upon  the  same  principle,  sir,  that  would  justify  us 
in  confining  a  robber  or  a  murderer  in  our  prisons 
or  penitentiaries.  This  is  our  only  guaranty  that 
Mexican  injustice  and  outrage  will  ever  cease.  We 
will  give  them  laws — we  will  teach  them  the  du- 
ties of  humanity  and  good  neighborhood,  and  with 
a  proper  admixture  of  our  people,  they  may  event- 
ually become  fit  for  free  government  and  incorpo- 
ration into  our  Union. 

Without  going  further  into  this  interesting  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time,  I  say,  that  for  these 
reasons,  and  with  these  objects,  I  shall  go  first  for 
making  an  end  of  this  war;  for  crushing  the  Mex- 
ican Government  forever,  unless  it  will  consent  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  justice,  honesty,  and 
humanity,  towards  our  Government  and  people. 

An  opposite  view  of  this  question  by  other  gen- 
tlemen may  lead  them  to  advocate  large  expendi- 
tures, for  the  very  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
treasury,  weakening  the  Government,  and  thus 
forcing  us  to  stop  the  war,  either  by  -withdrawing 
our  forces,  or  by  making  a  treaty  which  I  should 
consider  dishonorable  and  unjust  to  this  country. 
I  hope  such  may  not  be  the  case;  but  if  it  should 
be,  I  will  resist  the  movement  with  all  the  enersry 
I  possess,  and  abandon  every  other  project,  how- 
ever cherished  it  may  be,  in  order  to  sustain  my 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.         ^ 

Every  one  of  us  knows  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  treasury.  The  Government  must  provide 
amply  for  the  interest  of  its  debt,  or  its  credit  will 
suffer,  and  loans  cannot  be  obtained.  If  we  add  a 
million,  or  even  half  a  million,  to  the  expenditures, 
by  the  adoption,  of  any  measure  of  the  kind  in 
question,  its  tendency  will  be  to  injure  the  public 
credit,  and,  to  that  extent,  to  weaken  the  military 
arm  of  the  Government.  I  cannot  be  induced  to 
do  this  by  any  consideration  whatever.  Every 
patriotic  citizen  in  the  land  will  freely  consent  to 
forego,  for  the  present,  every  project  of  improve, 
ment,  however  important  he  may  deem  it,  when 
such  a  sacrifice  becomes  necessary  to  sustain  the 
lionor  of  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  renews  his  rec- 
ommendation of  a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee  as  a 
war  conti-ibution.  I  voted  for  this  measure  be- 
fore, and  I  shall  do  so  again.  I  shall  do  it,  how- 
ever, only  with  a  view  of  sustaining  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war  with 
Mexico,  believing  that  the  expenditure  will  be 
fully  reimbursed  in  the  end.  But  I  should  never 
consent  to  lay  such  a  tax,  or  to  create  a  public 
debt,  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers.  Far  less,  sir, 
could  I  be  induced  to  undertake  such  improve- 
ments when  the  effect  will  certainly  be  to  dimin- 
ish the  pulUs  credit,  and  to  embarrass  the  country 
in  its  military  operations. 

If  there  should  be  a  disposition  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  to  use  this  measure  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, covertly  or  openly,  to  obstruct  the  war,  I 
shall  be  found  battlingasstrenuously  against  them 
as  under  other  circumstances  I  should  be  found 


assisting  them.  Only  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
times  of  ordinary  expenditure,  when  the  Govern- 
ment can  well  bear  the  appropriation  without  dan- 
ger to  its  credit,  would  I  be  willing  to  vote  for  the 
measure.  If  such  measures  had  been  adopted  in 
due  time,  when  we  were  blest  with  peace  and 
plenty,  and  abundant  revenue,  the  Government 
itself  would  have  derived  immense  advantage  du- 
ring the  present  war.  It  has  lost  largely  by  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  transportation 
of  its  supplies.  But  this  evil  cannot  now  be  reme- 
died in  time  for  the  present  emergency.  "  In  peace 
prepare  for  war"  is  my  sentiment,  and  I  would 
have  prepared  for  it,  by  removing  obstructions  in 
that  great  river.  But  I  will  not  stop  to  do  it  now. 
I  will  first  endeavor  to  prosecute  the  war  to  an 
honorable  termination.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  I  consent  to  inquire  whether  the  treasury  and 
the  country  are  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  appro- 
priations for  improvements  of  national  import- 
ance. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  MAIL. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  GEO.  W.  JONES, 

OF    TENNESSEE, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  6,  1848. 
On  the  Joint  Resolution  in  relation  to  tlie  trans- 
portation of  the  Great  Southern  Mail. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee,  said  : 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Post  Roads,  which  reported  the  resolu- 
tion now  under  consideration,  and  disagreeing  with 
the  majority  of  that  committee,  he  desired  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  patience  of  the  committee  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  submit  a  few  reasons  why  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  he  did  with  reference  to  this 
question. 

He  had  endeavored  to  give  to  this  controversy 
between  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg  Railroad  and  Potomac 
Steamboat  Companies  a  fair,  a  candid,  an  impar- 
tial investigation;  and,  in  order  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  this  question,  it  seemed  to  him  it  was 
right  that  they  should  look  to  the  several  laws 
which  had  been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Postmaster  General  in  making  con- 
tracts with  such  companies  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail.  They  should  look,  also,  to  the  time 
at  which  they  were  passed,  at  the  circumstances 
and  causes  which  induced  their  passage. 

They  found  that  the  first  law  on  this  subject  was 
the  act  of  July,  1838.  Mr.  J.  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  law  : 

"AN  ACT  to  establish  certJiin  post  routes  and  discontinue 
otliers." 

Section  2.  ^nd  he  it  further  enacted, Thaleach  and  every 
railroad  witliiii  tlie  limits  of  the  United  StalPs,  which  now 
is,  or  liereafler  may  be  completed,  shall  be  a  poit  route,  and 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  cause  the  mail  to  be  transport- 
ed tliereon,  provided  he  can  have  it  done  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  not  paying  therefor,  in  any  instance,  more  than 
twenty-five  per  centum  over  and  above  what  similar  trans- 
portation would  cost  in  post-coaches. 

This  law  of  1838  (continued^Mi-.  J.)  declared 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States  a  post  route, 
and  required  the  Postmaster  General  to  have  trans- 
ported over  these  post  routes,  over  these  railroads, 
the  mail  of  the  United  States,  under  two  restric- 
tions; the  one,  that  he  could  get  it  done  for  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation;  and  the  other  lim- 
ited the  compensation  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
per  centum  over  and  above  what  "  similar  trans- 
portation" would  cost  in  post-coaches. 

This  law  was  passed  in  July,  1838.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  Mr.  Kendall,  then  Postmaster 
General,  reported  to  the  President,  and  through 
the  President  to  Congress,  his  action  under  that 
law — the  construction  which  he  had  given  to  that 
law.  He  informed  Congress  and  the  country  that 
he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  what 
Congress  meant  by  "  similar  transportation."  He 
very  properly  reasoned  that  it  could  not  have  refer- 
ence to  the  speed  of  the  mail ,  because  no  post-coach 
could  come  in  competition,  in  point  of  speed,  with 
a  railroad  car.  He  says,  also,  that  Congress  could 
not  have  meant  by  "  similar  transportation"  the 
same  mail;  for,  if  it  had  intended  the  same,  it 
would  have  used  the  word  same  instead  of  "  simi- 
lar."  The  rule,  then,  which  he  adopted  was  this : 
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He  informed  Congress,  and  through  Congress  the 
country,  that  he  had  taken  the  highest  compensa- 
tion then  paid  upon  any  post  road  in  tiie  United 
States  for  the  daily  transportation  of  the  great 
western  mail  from  Bahimore  to  WheeHng,  from 
Wheeling  to  Columbus,  and  thence  on  west;  and 
the  higliBKSt  rate  paid  on  that  route  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Kendall  informed  Congress,  was  $190  per 
mile  per  annum.  Tiiis,  then,  being  the  highest 
compensation  paid  where  the  mail  was  carried  in 
post-coaches,  the  railroads  employed  to  carry  the 
mail  could  not  be  thought  in  justice  to  have  any 
reason  to  complain— they  did  not  then  com- 
plain— at  taking  a  compensation  of  25  per  centum 
more.  It  was  true  this  western  route  was  over  a 
better  road  than  that  between  this  city  and  Rich- 
mond,'which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  yester- 
day spoke  of  as  one  of  marshes  and  quagmires. 
But  wliat  was  the  compensation  then  paid  from 
this  city  to  Richmond,  the  service  for  which  was 
to  be  superseded  by  this  route.'  It  was  $5,445. 
Then,  if  Mr.  Kendall  had  selected  this  same  mail, 
instead  of  the  great  mail  over  the  Cumberland 
road,  and  added  25  per  centum,  it  would  have 
made  the  sum  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
some  odd  dollars  which  he  would  have  paid  to  this 
company,  being  $52  per  mile,  instead  of  $237  50, 
which  he  offered  them  under  his  construction  of 
the  law,  arrived  at  in  the  way  he  took,  by  select- 
ing the  compensation  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  over  the  Cumberland  road  in  post- 
coaches,  (which  was  the  highest  compensation 
paid  in  the  United  Stjites,)  and  adding  thereto  25 
per  centum. 

When  the  Postmaster  General  gave  this  con- 
struction to  the  law,  all  the  railroads  throughout 
the  country  which  were  then  called  upon  to  carry 
the  mail,  acceded,  he  believed,  to  the  proposition 
made  by  the  department,  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  took  the 
mails  at  $237  50  per  mile;  every  one,  he  believed, 
except  the  road  now  under  consideration  between 
this  city  and  Richmond.  That  road  declined.  But 
shortly  after  that,  shortly  after  Mr.  Kendall  made 
his  report  in  December,  1838,  he  knew  not  for 
what  cause,  but  from  some  cause,  perhaps  from 
the  indications  manifested  in  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  this  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg 
railroad  acceded  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Kendall,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  contracted 
with  the  department  for  carrying  the  mail  upon 
their  railroad  for  $237  50  per  mile  per  annum  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1839,  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1843.  This  was  over  the  railroad  part  of  the  route 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  That  settled 
the  construction,  it  seemed,  which  Mr.  Kendall 
gave  to  the  law,  and  all  the  railroad  companies 
throughout  the  country  acquiesced  in  that  decision. 
Not  one  of  them,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1839, 
contended  that  the  department  had  any  power  to 
pay  more  than  $237  50  per  mile  for  a  daily  mail. 
But  another  ditnculty  arose,  which  induced  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  the  25th  of  January,  1839,  as 
follows: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  Po-itmaster  GiMieral  shall  nut,  by  virlue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  establish  certain  post  routes  and  discontinue  others,' 
approved  7tli  July,  1838,  allow  more  than  tliree  hundred  dol- 
lars per  mile  per  annum  to  any  railroad  company  in  t!.ie 
United  States,  for  the  conveyance  of  one  or  more  daily 
mails  upon  their  road." 

Now,  what  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law.'  Was  it  that  Mr.  Kendall,  then 
Postmaster  General,  had  given  a  wrong  construc- 
tion to  the  act  of  1838.'  Was  it  that  the  railroads 
of  the  country  refused  to  carry  the  mail  at  the 
compensation  he  offered  them  .'  He  did  not  so  un- 
derstand it.  But  when  the  Postmaster  General 
gave  that  construction  adding  25  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  $190  per  mile  paid  on  the  Cumberland 
road,  making  this  $237  50  now  offered  to  this  rail- 
road by  the  present  Postmaster  General  for  trans- 
porting a  daily  mail,  other  railroads — the  road  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  from  Baltimore  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York — 
over  which  the  mail  was  transported  twice  a  day, 
came  forward  and  said,  Why,  Mr.  Postmaster 
General,  you  liave,  under  the  law  of  1838,  given 
such  a  construction  as  to  pay  to  railroads  $237  50 
for  one  daily  mail.  Is  it  reasonable — is  it  just 
that  we  should  carry  two  mails  per  day,  and  re- 


ceive only  the  same  compensation.'  Now,  in  or- 
der, as  he  understood,  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  to  settle  this  question  also,  Mr.  Kendall  him- 
self drew  up  this  section  of  the  law,  and  it  was 
introduced  and  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  became  a  law  of  the  land.  Well, 
why  did  he  put  in  "one  or  more  daily  mails.'" 
He  understood  the  reason  v/as,that  it  occurred  to 
him,  if  the  law  said  more  than  one  daily  mail, 
these  companies  would  come  forward  and  say,  un- 
der the  law  of  1838,  we  are  entitled,  by  your  own 
construction,  to  $237  50  per  mile,  and  by  this  sub- 
sequent act  we  ai-e  entitled  to  receive  $300  for  an 
additional  daily  mail,  thus  making,  as  he  found, 
$537  50  per  mile,  instead  of  $237  50.  He  con- 
sequently put  in  one  or  more  daily  mails,  and  the 
law  accordingly  provided  that  he  should  not  give 
more  than  $300  per  mile  per  annum  for  "one  or 
more  daily  mails." 

Well,if  theactof  1839had  stopped  there,  it  would 
have  been,  in  his  (Mr.  J.'s)  opinion — though  he 
was  not  versed  in  the  legal  rules  of  construction — 
it  would  have  seemed  to  his  plain,  unsophisticated, 
common-sense  view  of  the  question,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  act  of  1838,  and 
would  have  authorized  the  Postmaster  General  to 
pay  not  only  $300  per  mile  for  one  or  more  daily 
mails  over  these  railroads,  but  $300  per  mile  for 
a  daily  mail.  Then,  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  pay  more  for  double  daily 
service  than  he  had  done  for  single  daily  mails, 
this  act  of  1839  was  passed.  But,  in  view  of  the 
construction  which  Mr.  Kendall  had  placed  upon 
the  act  of  1838,  which  he  had  reported  fully  to 
Congress,  (and  he  had  reported  what  he  had  offer- 
ed to  this  very  company,)  he  said,  having  offered  all 
that  the  law  admitted,  antl  more  than  justice  or  good 
policy  would  sanction  had  not  the  law  been  pass- 
ed, the  department  would  not  feel  itself  responsible 
for  any  delay  which  might  ensue,  and  the  details 
were  given  that  Congress  mightcorrect  the  matter, 
if  to  them  it  seemed  necessary. 

Now,  with  this  express  declaration  before  them, 
the  Congress  of  1839  passed  this  act  prohibiting 
the  Postmaster  General  from  paying  more  than 
$300  per  mile  per  annum  for  one  or  more  daily 
mails.  But  then,  in  order  to  continue  in  force  the 
law  of  1838,  and  sustain  the  construction  given  to 
that  act  by  Mr.  Kendall,  a  proviso  was  added  to 
this  section,  and   passed,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contiined  shall  be  con- 
strued so  asin  any  way  to  remove  or  impair  the  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  the  Postmaster  General  imposed  by  that 
section." 

Now,  with  Mr.  Kendall's  construction  of  that 
section — with  his  action  upon  that  construction  re- 
ported to  Congress,  and  his  telling  them  if  they 
disagreed  with  him  that  they  could  pass  sucli  other 
laws  as  in  right  and  justice  might  seem  proper, 
they  passed  this  proviso  of  the  law  of  1839,  main- 
taining the  law  of  1838,  and  sustaining  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Kendall.  This 
construction  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  every  Post- 
master General  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Niles,  Mr.  Granger,  and  the  present  Postmas- 
ter General,  all  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Now,  with  regard  to  what  was  said  on  yesterday 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Botts,]  that 
the  Cabinet  differed  with  the  present  Postmaster 
General  in  his  construction  of  these  laws,  Mr.  J. 
said  his  understanding  was  exactly  the  reverse; 
that  the  Cabinet  fully  concurred  in  and  sustained 
the  construction  and  action  of  the  Postmaster 
General;  that  upon  this  subject  the  Cabinet  was  a 
unit. 

Mr.  BOTTS  explained,  and  added,  with  respect 
to  his  remarks  of  yesterday  as  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  there  was  a  slight  inaccuracy  in 
the  published  report  of  them.  He  did  not  say  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  in  order  to  state  the  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet,  but  that  he  did  not  know,  but  had 
been  informed,  that  they  differed  from  the  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  JONES  continued.  He  said  his  information 
was  such  as  he  could  rely  on,  and  was  as  he  had 
stated. 

It  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Botts,]  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  been  called  on  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  for 
his  opinion,  and  he  declined  to  give  it.  If  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General  had  been  asked  on  this 


subject,  on  the  •construction  of  the  laws  he  had 
read,  he  (Mr.  J.)  had  no  information  of  the  fact; 
but  the  Attorney  General  was  called  on  by  the 
chairman,  he  Iselieved,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
to  which  the  bay  line  company,  \vho  now  have 
the  contract  for  ti-ansporling  the  mail  I'rom  Balti- 
more to  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  would  he  en- 
titled to,  if  their  contract  should  be  annulled  and 
their  service  discontinued.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral declined  to  give' a  written  opinion  as  requested, 
assigning  as  his  reason,  that  he  was  by  law  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet;  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
his  predecessors  to  give  written  opinions  to  none 
others;  but  he  was  willing  to  give  the  committee 
his  views  and  opinions  on  the  subject  verbally. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  re-stated  the  pro- 
.visions  of  the  law  governing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  the  acquiescence  of  various  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  Postmaster  General's  construction  of 
those  laws,  and  said,  if  the  Postmaster  General 
could  give  this  company  $300  per  mile  per  annum 
for  transporting  the  mail,  the  law  of  1838  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  proviso  of  1839  became  a  nullity. 

The  construction  of  the  present  Postrna.5terGen- 
eral,  he  repented,  had  been  assented  to  and  sus- 
tained by  every  Postmaster  General  since  1838  to 
the  present  time,  and  sanctioned  and  affirmed  by 
Congress.  It  had  also  been  acquiesced  in  by  every 
railroad  company  in  the  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  railroad  to  the  city  of  Richmond.  If, 
then,  the  present  Postmaster  General  was  wrong 
in  anything  he  had  done  in  his  negotiations  with 
this  company  to  carry  the  mail  over  their  rnad,  it 
was  in  not  adhering  to  the  construction  of  the  act 
of  1838,  uniformly  practised  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  last  nine  years.  If  the  rule  adopted 
under  that  construction  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
and  sustained  and  confirmed  by  the  proviso  to  the 
act  of  1839,  for  ascertaining  the  maximum  or  high- 
est rate  of  compensation  which  could  be'  paid  to 
railroads  for  first  class  service  in  transporting  the 
mails,  was  correct,  as  he  believed  it  was,  should 
it  not  be  continued  .'  And  at  every  subsequent  let- 
ting, should  not  the  Postmaster  General  ascertain 
the  highest  amount  he  could  pay  to  a  railroad  for 
such  service,  by  first  ascertaining  the  amount  at 
the  time  paid  by  the  department  to  posi-coacfies 
for  similar  service  to  that  required  of  the  railroad, 
adding  thereto  25  per  cent.,  thus  arriving  at  the 
amount  which  it  would  be  proper  to  pay  the  rail- 
road.'     Mr.  J.  thought  he  should. 

Suppose,  (said  Mr.  J.,)  instead  of  the  cost  of 
post-coach  mail  transportation  having  comedown 
from  $190  per  mile  in  1838,  to  $128  per  mile  in 
1847,  it  had  gone  up  to  $300  per  mile,  would  not 
this  company  have  demanded  of  the  Postmaster 
General  that  the  25  per  cent,  should  be  added  to 
the  $300.'  thereby  making  the  compensation  $375 
per  mile,  instead  of  $237  50  per  mile,  which  he 
offered  them  as  the  highest  amount  he  was  autho- 
rized to  pay  them,  which  had  been  ascertained  by 
the  same  rule  in  1838,  upon  the  facts  then  existing. 
Had  this  rule  been  applied  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, the  compensation  offered  to  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg  railroad  would  have 
been  considerably  less  than  $237  50.  By  inquiry 
at  the  department,  he  had  learned  that  the  highest 
compensation  now  paid  for  coach  service  is  $128 
per  mile,  for  conveying  the  great  western  mail 
from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  the  railroad 
terminates  west,  to  where  it  connects  with  the  rail- 
road in  Ohio.  The  same  price  is  paid  for  convey- 
ing this  great  southern  mail,  in  stage-coaches, 
between  JVIontgomery  and  Mobile,  Alabama.  He 
claimed  to  be  both  a  southern  and  western  man; 
his  constituents  were  interested  in  both  of  these 
great  mail  routes;  perhaps  more  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  western  route.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  as  great  an  extent  of  country,  and  as 
large  a  population  supplied  by  the  western  as  by 
the  southern  mail.  In  fact,  he  believed  there  was 
a  greater  amount  of  mail  matter  carried  over  the 
Cumberland  road  to  the  West,  than  was  carried 
over  this  railroad  through  Virginia  to  the  South. 
However  that  might  be,  the  same  price  was  paid 
on  both  routes  for  coach  service,  $128  per  mile;  and 
was  more  than  was  paid  for  coach  service  on  any 
other  route  in  the  Union.  Add  25  per  cent,  on 
$128,  under  the  rule  prescribed,  and  the  sum  would 
be  $160  per  mile  per  annum,  which  should  in  jus- 
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tice  have  lieen  offered  to  the  RiclMnond  raih-oad, 
instead  of  !^237  50  per  mile,  which  he  was  of  opin- 
ion was  ample  compensation  for  any  railroad  in 
the  United  States  for  the  service  required. 

When  the  law  of  1838  was  passed,  the  mail  to 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  was  earned  by- 
steamboats  and  stage-coaches  at  a  charge  of  ^5,445 
per  annum;  but  when  this  railroad  was  construct- 
ed, Mr.  Kendall,  the  then  Postmaster  General, 
offered  the  contract  to  that  company,  but  they  de- 
clined it  under  his  construction  of  the  law.  After- 
wards, a  contract  was  made  with  them  at  p37  50 
per  mileperannumfrom  the  Istof  January,  1839,  to 
the  1st  of  July,  1843.  When  that  contract  expired 
and  liad  to  be  renewed,  the  company  came  to  Mr. 
V/ickliffe,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  urged  that 
he  was  authorized  under  the  law  to  pay  them  f^300 
per  mile  per  annum,  and  they  said  they  would  not 
carry  the  mail  for  less.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment declined  to  give  them  that  amount.  The  de- 
partment, sustaining  the  construction  of  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, could  not  accede  to  the  terms  they  desired  to 
impose.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Tyler, 
President  at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  the 
company,  who,  by  some  sort  of  reasoning  satis- 
factory to  his  own  mind,  or  perhaps  without  reason, 
certainly  without  authority  of  law,  decided  the 
question,  according  to  his  award,  as  follows: 

"The  within  case  liaving  lipen  submitted  by  ttie  Postmas- 
ter General  andraihoari  company  to  my  decision,  I  conclude, 
and  do  decide,  tliat  tlie  Postmaster  General  sliall  contract 
wifti  the  company  for  the  transportation  of  the  njail  at 
$19,500,  for  mail  transportation,  and  tlie  delivery  of  the  mails 
at  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  all  othei  points,  as  hereto- 
fore, subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  wliich  the  Post- 
master General  reserves  the  liberty  of  adopting  in  other  cases. 
I  mean  only  to  decide  the  question  of  compensation  for  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered,  and  nothing  more— that  being  the  only 
question  submitted  to  me." 

At  the  time  this  case  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Tyler  for  his  decision,  the  length  of  the  railroad 
was  estimated  at  seventy-five  miles.  He  decided 
"  that  the  Postmaster  General  should  contract  with 
the  company  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  at 
^19,500,"  which  was  equal  to  «i260  per  mile.  It  was 
contended  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
GoGGiN,]  in  his  retnarks  a  few  days  since,  with  a 
good  deal  of  earnestness,  that  Mr.  Tyler's  award 
was  for  one  year  only;  that  the  present  Postmaster 
General,  after  he  came  into  office,  paid  the  com- 
pan'y  the  amount  per  annum  awarded  by  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, until  July  last,  thereby  admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  the  award.  Not  at  all.  He  only  permitted 
what  he  considered  an  illegal,  but  which  he  found 
an  existing,  contract,  to  expire  by  limitation.  Mr. 
Wickliffe'was  endeavoring  to  contract  with  the 
company  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  for  the 
legal  contract  term  of  four  years.  They  disagreed 
as  to  the  rate  of  compensation.  This  single  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  decision. 
Nothing  more.  In  his  decision,  he  says  :  "I  mean 
only  to  decide  the  question  of  compensation  for 
services  to  be  rendered,  and  nothing  more  ;  that 
being  the  only  question  submitted  to  me."  This 
question  settled,  it  was  well  understood  by  the  par- 
ties that  the  contract  was  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
from  July,  1843,  to  July,  1847.  Although  no 
written  contract  was  ever  executed  by  the  com- 
pany, they  continued  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
contract  until  its  expiration.  Mr.  Johnson  paid 
them  according  to  the  decision  which  had  been 
made  in  the  case  for  the  unexpired  time  after  he 
came  into  office.  Could  it  be  inferred  from  that,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  approved  and  concurred  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Tyler's  decision  ?  He  thought  no 
such  conclusion  was  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Well,  when  that  term  expired  on  the  1st  July 
last,  this  company  again  came  forward  and  made 
another  bid;  tliey  demanded  as  compensation  the 
Bum  of  §293  per  mile  per  annum,  and  the  Post- 
master General  declined  to  give  it.  He  did  not 
believe  the  law  allowed  him  to  do  so.  He  offered 
what  he  believed  was  the  maximum  allowed  un- 
der existing  laws  of  Congress,  which  was  a  full 
and  ample  compensation,  if  not  too  much.  He 
offered  them  $237  50  per  mile  per  annum,  and  on 
such  terms  they  declined  to  take  it.  Finally,  they 
modified  their  bid;  they  canrie  down  from  the 
terms  they  first  demanded,  and  proposed  to  carry 
the  mail  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  award  of  Mr. 
Tyler. 

Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  southern  railroad,  and  that  it  could  not  afford  to 
carry  either  the  mails  or  passengers  on  terms  as 


moderate  as  the  railroads  of  the  North.  Further 
north  there  was  more  freight  and  nriore  travel,  it 
was  said,  and  consequently  the  railroad  companies 
could  afford  to  charge  cheaper  rates.  But  go  a  lit- 
tle further  south.  Pass  Petersburg,  and  from  that 
place  to  Weldon,  and  they  would  find  that  the 
mails  were  carried  for  §237  50  a  mile,  and  both 
ways  in  the  night.  That  company  acquiesced  in  the 
construction  of  the  Postmaster  General ;  and  on 
going  further,  it  would  be  found  that  other  south- 
ern companies  did  so  too.  From  Weldon  to  Wil- 
mington, the  mail  ivas  carried  at  the  same  price. 
From  Charleston  to  Augusta,  too,  the  mail  was 
carried  for  §237  50  a  mile.  Go  still  further  south, 
and  they  would  find  that  the  railroad  company 
from  Augusta  to  Atalanta  carried  the  mail  for  the 
same  price.  But  after  they  left  that  railroad,  the 
iriail  was  carried  by  post-coaches,  and  by  them 
these  same  mails  were  carried  at  §128  a  mile.  He 
had  never  been  able  to  satisfy  his  mind  why  it 
was,  that  whenever  a  railroad  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  charge  for  freight  and  the  fare  for  passen- 
I  gers  were  decreased  one-half,  and  sometimes  to 
one-third,  and  yet  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
should  require  an  increased  compensation!  And 
yet  in  all  cases — and  Congress  had  recognized  the 
principle — railroads  reduced  the  price  of  passen- 
gers and  freight,  and  received  an  increase  on  former 
rates  for  transporting  the  mail.  By  the  rule  which 
produced  the  reduction  in  the  former  cases,  the 
mail  should  be  carried  at  half  the  rates  paid  for 
their  transportation  by  post-coaches  instead  of  25 
per  cent.  more.  What  was  the  compensation  of 
northern  railroads } 

From  this  city  to  New  York,  double  daily  ser- 
vice is  performed  on  the  railroads  in  carrying  the 
mails  for  §300  per  mile,  (the  highest  rate  which  the 
law  authorizes,)  being  §150  per  mile  per  annum 
for  each  trip.  This  service  is  performed  under 
contracts  made  before  thepresent  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral came  into  office.  Prom  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
for  double  daily  service,  the  railroads  receive  less 
than  §200  per  mile  per  annum,  or  less  than  §100 
per  mile  for  each  trip.  The  railroad  from  New 
Haven  to  Boston,  and  from  Stonington  to  Boston, 
and  every  other  railroad  north  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  receive  much  less  pay  than  was  offered  to 
the  Richmond  company  for  daily  service,  whilst 
some  of  them  carry  the  mail  twice  and  others  thi-ee 
times  a  day.  Reasons  existed,  perhaps,  in  some 
parts  of  the  North,  which  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce these  results,  which  did  not  operate  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  New  York  Legislature — and  to  their 
lasting  credit  be  it  said — when  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  that  State  became  refractory  and  threat- 
ened to  throw  off  the  mails,  passed  a  law  providing 
that — 

"Every  railroad  company,  upon  being  thereto  required 
by  the  Postuiaster  General  of  the  United  States,  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  United  States,  in  the  usual  form, 
and  with  the  usual  conditions  of  such  contracts,  for  trans- 
porting the  mails  of  the  United  States  upon  its  railroad,  for 
such  compensation  as  the  said  board  shall  deem  reasonable, 
not  exceeding  that  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled 
'An  act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and 
correct  the  abuse  of  the  franking  iirivilege,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  on  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment,' approved  March  3,1845:  and  every  railroad  com- 
pany that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  enter  into  suck  contract, 
upon  being  so  required,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  people  of 
this  State  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  day  it  shall  so  neg- 
lect or  refuse." 

This  law  settled  all  difficulty  with  the  railroads 
in  New  York. 

He  understood  that  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, some  difliculty  arose  also  between  a  rail- 
road company  and  the  department  about  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail,  and  the  Pestma.ster  General 
was  constrained  to  resort  to  the  post-coaches. 
For  near  two  months  the  difficulty  existed;  but 
the  people  in  their  sovereignly,  became  indig- 
nant at  the  conduct  of  that  company,  and  they 
sent  petitions  to  the  Legislature  to  deprive  the 
company  of  its  charter,  and  consequently  of  all 
its  powers  and  privileges,  for  they  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  exercise  of  privileges  by  a  company  that 
would  not  be  subservient  to  the  public  interests. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement  of  the  people, 
the  company  resumed  the  transportation  of  the 
mails,  and  there  had  been  no  more  difficulty  in 
that  quarter. 

Had  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  followed  the 
example  of  New  York  in  this  instance,  or  had  the 
people  of  Virginia  followed  the  example  of  Con- 
necticut, we  should  not  have  been  called  on  to  set- 


tle this  controversy  in  this  Hall — we  should  never 
have  heard  of  it — it  would  never  have  existed. 

But  it  is  contended  that  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment great  delay  is  caused  by  the  circuitous  bay 
route,  in  the  transmission  of  the  mail  south  from 
New  York,  and,  therefore,  the  mail  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  railroad.  True,  the  mail  now  leaves 
New  York  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  instead 
of  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  former- 
ly. The  time  of  arrival  in  Charleston  is  the  same 
under  both  arrangements — some  seven  and  a  half 
hours  longer  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  and 
some  nine  or  twelve  hours   longer  from  this  city. 

The  people  of  Virginia  can  have  no  interest  in 
having  the  great  southern  mail  transported  through 
their  State.  It  can  be  a  matter  of  no  possible  in- 
terest to  them  where  this  mail  is  carried,  or  whether 
it  be  carried  at  all.  I  grant  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  and  absorbing,  not  to  say  of  vital  interest,  to 
this  company,  to  carry  this  mail,  and  receive  the 
pay  therefor.  Their  travelling  patronage  is  se- 
riously affected,  it  is  said,  by  the  loss  of  the  mail 
contract.  Many  persons  prefer  to  keep  along  with 
the  mail,  thinking,  if  they  can  do  so,  they  are  doing 
very  well,  and  getting  on  fast  enough. 

The  inconvenience  to  which  Richmond  and  the 
people  along  this  railroad  have  been  subjected  in 
consequence  of  this  controversy  between  "the  Post- 
master General  and  the  company,  is  not  that  the 
great  southern  mail  has  been  thrown  off  this  route, 
but  the  delay  and  uncertainty  in  their  local  mails, 
which  are  now  carried  from  this  city  to  Richmond 
in  stage  coaches,  caused  by  the  refusal  of  this  com- 
pany to  carry  them  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by 
law.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1845,  the  Postmas- 
ter General  is  required  to  class  the  railroad  mail 
service  into  three  classes  :  For  first  class  service, 
he  is  prohibited  from  paying  a  higher  rate  of  ser- 
vice than  the  highest  price  then  paid;  for  second 
class  service,  he  shall  not  allow  a  higher  rate  of 
compensation  than  §100  per  mile;  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed §50  per  mile  for  tliird  class  service.  It  will 
not,  1  presume,  be  contended  that  the  local  mails 
between  this  and  Richmond  are  of  higher  grade, 
than  second  class.  When  the  company  notified 
the  Postmaster  General  that  they  would  not  carry 
the  great  southern  mail  upon  the  terms  he  offered, 
he,  for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the 
people  of  Richmond  and  along  the  route,  offered 
the  company  §100  per  mile  per  annum,  for  carry- 
ing the  local  mails.  This  they  also  refused.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  employ  inferior  conveyance, 
in  stage  coaches,  for  which  he  has  made  a  con- 
tract at  §13,000  per  annum;  which  subjects  these 
people  to  all  the  delay  and  inconvenience  which 
they  in  fact  experience,  caused  solely  by  this 
company — a  corporation,  a  creation  of  their  own, 
brought  into  existence  by  them,  as  well  to  sub- 
serve the  public  convenience  as  to  make  profits  for 
the  individual  stockholders.  No  blame  is  justly 
chargeable  to  the  Postmaster  General  in  this  mat- 
ter; nor  should  he  or  Congress  be  looked  to  for  a 
remedy  of  the  evil.  The  remedy  is  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  Let  them  make  the  application. 
Let  them  follow  the  example  of  New  York  or  Con- 
necticut, and  all  will  be  right. 

This  railroad,  by  some  means,  had  united  its  in- 
terests with  the  Potomac  Steamboat  Company, 
which  heretofore  carried  the  mail  from  this  city  "to 
Aquia  creek,  under  a  separate  contract,  and  insists 
upon  <ermsfor  this  steamboat  more  exorbitant  and 
unreasonable  than  those  demanded  for  the  rail- 
road— refusing  to  make  a  contract  for  the  road, 
unless  one  shall  also  be  made  upon  their  terms  witli 
the  boat  company — as  effectually  preventing  all 
competition  in  carrying  the  mail  on  the  Potomac 
river  as  on  the  railroad. 

The  Postmaster  General  considering  steamboat 
transportation  as  inferior  to  railroad  service,  but 
superior  to  that  of  stage-coaches,  fixed  the  com- 
pensation to  steamboat  companies  equi-distant  be- 
tween the  two — that  is,  12|  per  cent,  more  than 
the  latter,  or  121  per  cent,  less  than  the  former — 
being  about  §210  per  mile  as  the  highest  price  to 
be  paid  for  steamboat  transportation.  The  dis- 
tance from  Washington  to  Richmond  is  estimated 
at  130  miles,  75|  miles,  of  which  is  railroad,  and 
54^  miles  is  by  steamboat  on  the  Potomac  river. 
For  the  steamboat  portion  of  this  route  the  Post- 
master General  offered  §11,291  per  annum,  being 
over  §200  per  mile  per  annum.  'This  very  liberal 
offer  was  rejected,  and  the  same  compensation  con-- 
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tended  for  as  that  demanded  by  the  railroad.  This 
offer,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  more  than  double  the 
compensation  paid  for  any  steamboat  mail  convey- 
ance on  a  river  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  at  times  in  the  winter  the  navigation 
on  the  Potomac  is  seriously  obstructed  by  ice;  but 
tliis  obstruction  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
or  of  very  long  continuance  ;  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  obstruction  caused  by  ice,  there  is 
not  perhaps  in  this  entire  Union  a  better  river  for 
steamboat  navigation  than  the  Potomac.  The 
offer  made  to  them  by  the  Postmaster  General 
was  most  liberal,  if  not  exorbitant,  which  will  be 
most  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
prices  paid  for  similar  mail  steamboat  transporta- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  more 
difficult  rivers.  The  price  paid  from  New  York 
to  Stonington,  about  125  miles,  daily,  is  $9,000  per 
annum,  being  §72  per  mile. 

New  York  to  Troy,  150  miles,  daily  during 
navigation,  say  nine  or  ten  montlis  in  the  year, 
$13,500  per  annum,  being  ji|90  per  mile. 

New  York  to  New  Haven,  80  miles,  daily,  for 
$6,000  per  annum,  being  $75  per  mile. 

Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  daily,  164  miles,  for 
$24,000  per  annum,  being  $146  per  mile. 

From  Louisville  to  Cincmnati,  a  distance  of  140 
miles,  the  mails  are  carried  daily  in  steamboats  on 
the  Ohio  river,  which  presents  double  the  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  which  have  to  be  encountered 
on  the  Potomac,  for  $3,850  per  annum,  being  $27  50 
per  mile.  And  on  the  Potomac  an  offer  of  over 
$200  per  mile  is  rejected,  and  Congress  appealed  to, 
in  order  to  make  the  Postmaster  General  accept 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  these  companies.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  his  firmness, 
honesty,  integrity,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  law, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  public  weal. 

Mr.  J.  considered  the  great  difficulty  in  this  case 
not  to  be  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Postmaster  General — for  he  believ- 
ed that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House,  without  respect  to  party,  were  of  one  mind 
on  that  subject,  (for  he  was  liappy  to  say  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  parly  involved  in  the 
subject,) — the  difficulty  was  not  as  to  what  the 
•Postmaster  General  liad  done,  but  as  to  what  the 
House  ought  now  to  do.  Here  was  the  question. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  House  should  do  as  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BoTTs]  proposed,  and  give  this  railroad  company 
the  price  they  demanded,  it  would  be  only  v/hat 
had  been  already  once  offered  to  them  by  the  Post- 
master General.  By  their  rejection  of  the  offer  he 
was  forced  on  the  adoption  of  some  other  course; 
and  he  accordingly  opened  a  negotiation  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  by  another  company, 
who  were  willing  to  carry  it  over  a  line  of  350 
miles  for  thirty-four  thousand  dollars.  The  Post- 
master General  told  the  House  that  the  entire 
cost  of  mail  transportation  between  Baltimore  and 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  under  tlie  present  ar- 
rangement with  the  bay  company,  is  $575  less 
than  it  was  under  the  former  arrangement  with  the 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies.  On  these  terms 
this  second  company  olfered  to  make  a  contract 
irrevocable  for  three  years  and  a  half,  until  the 
1st  of  July,  1851.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
Congress  should  adopt  the  resolution  proposed, 
what  would  become  of  the  contract  which  the 
Postmaster  General  had  been  compelled  to  make 
with  this  second  company.^  And  what  would  be- 
come of  the  local  mail  line  hence  to  Richmond .' 
The  company  which  must  suffer  loss  by  the  new 
arrangement  could  not  sue  the  Government.  And 
why  not.'  Because  we  had  adopted  the  false  as- 
sumption of  the  Old  World,  that  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong.  Applying  this  principle  to  our  own 
Government,  it  was  lield  that  the  Government 
would  do  no  willful  wrong;  but  would,  in  all  cases 
and  at  all  times,  do  what  was  right  as  soon  as  a 
clear  case  was  presented  to  it.  So  that  the  com- 
pany, whatever  damage  it  might  sustain,  could 
not  right  itself  by  suing  the  Government.  The 
contract  with  them  had  been  legally  made;  not  yet 
reduced  to  writing,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
but  the  company  are  ready  at  any  time  to  comply 
with  the  forms  of  law  in  executing  the  contract. 
The  railroad,  during  the  last  four  years  they  car- 
ried the  mail,  executed  no  contract  whatever  in 
writing.  Would  a  Government  held  to  be  so 
pure  and  just  that  it  never  would  do  wrong,  repu- 


diate its  own  contract — a  contract  entered  into  le- 
gally, and  by  the  proper  functionary  .'  If  not,  if  it 
would  not  perpetrate  so  great  an  injustice  to  this 
company,  it  must  pay  them  all  the  damages  they 
might  have  sustained.  Suppose  the  company, 
standing  on  its  contract,  should  hold  its  boats  in 
readiness,  and  so  continue  to  liold  them  for  the 
three  years  and  a  half  to  which  their  contract  ran, 
ready  to  transport  the  mail,  would  they  not  be  en- 
tilled  to  be  indemnified  for  this  entire  expense? 
But  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lincoln] 
thought  that  all  the  company  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  come  to  Congress,  show  their  case, 
and  get  whatever  was  right.  But  Mr.  J.  would 
venture  the  opinion,  that  if  the  company  should  be 
thrown  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  course, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  prove  in  the 
end  to  be  far  greater  than  the  whole  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  them.  Their  claim  would  be  pre- 
sented. Congress  after  Congress,  and  it  might  be 
fifty  years  before  the  claim  was  finally  settled.  It 
was  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  such  a  course  as 
that  was  forced  upon  the  company,  when  the 
whole  account  came  to  be  summed  up,  with  all 
the  accumulated  costs  of  legislation,  it  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  J.  went  on  to  say,  that,  under  this  persua- 
sion, he  had  offered  the  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Richmond  [Mr.  Botts]  seemed  to 
think  very  inconsistent.  That  gentleman  appear- 
ed to  be  under  tiie  impression  that  Mr.  J.  was 
willing  that  the  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee should  be  adopted  by  the  House;  but  in 
this  he  was  wholly  mistaken;  for  Mr.  J.  never 
had  been.  He  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  entire  delay  and  incojivenience  so  much 
complained  of  had  been  caused  solely  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  railroad  company  to  accept  the  rea- 
sonable terms  offered  to  them  by  the  Postmaster 
General  for  the  transportation  both  of  the  great 
southern  mail  and  also  of  the  local  or  way  mail 
between  this  city  and  Richmond.  Under  this 
settled  belief,  he  thought  it  no  more  than  just,  that 
if  tliey  got  the  new  contract  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lution, they  ought  to  be  held  to  repay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment whatever  damages  might  become  due  to 
the  company  from  whom  tbe  contract  was  taken. 
If,  indeed,  he  had  been  satisfied  that  the  depart- 
ment was  in  error,  and  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  refusing  what  the  company  had  de- 
manded, then  lie  would  not  only  be  in  favor  of 
giving  them  the  contract,  but  of  indemnifying 
the  injured  company  for  the  damages  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  contract;  but  he 
was  convinced  of  no  such  thing.  He  believed 
that  the  Postmaster  General  had  been  thrown  upon 
any  other  resources  he  could  find,  by  the  refusal 
of  the  company  to  accept  his  just  offer.  Thus 
laid  under  necessity,  he  had  employed  the  bay 
company;  and  Mr.  J.  held  he  had  done  right.  As 
to  tlie  difficulties  and  delays  which  had  been  suf- 
fered by  tlie  community,  Mr.  J. 's  own  constitu- 
ents were  as  much  interested  in  the  regularity 
of  the  mails  as  those  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  between  here  and  Richmond.  Yet, 
speaking  for  them  as  well  as  himself,  iie  was  ready  to 
declare  that  he  never  would  yield  one  iota  of  law  and 
of  justice,  though  the  refusal  might  perchance  cause 
the  mail  to  arrive  a  day  or  two  later  at  liis  home. 

On  the  whole,  then,  believing  the  company  to  be 
wholly  ill  the  wrong,  and  that  the  whole  delay  and 
inconvenience  sustained  by  the  community  had 
been  occasioned  by  their  obstinate  refusal  to  ac- 
cept a  just  and  legal  offer,  he  was  unwilling  that 
their  former  contract  should  be  restored  to  them, 
unless  they  would  consent  to  remunerate  the  de- 
partment for  all  damages  due  to  the  company, 
which  must,  in  that  case,  lose  the  contract  they 
now  held. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  JOHNSON, 

OF  MARYLAND, 

In  the  Senate,  January  10  and  11, 1848. 

On  the  Bill  to  raise  for  a  limited  time  an  Additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  said : 

My  purpose,  Mr.  President,  in  now  addressing 
the  Senate,  ia  to  give  my  opinion  upon  certain 


points  connected  with  the  present  war,  which  it 
seems  to  be  conceded  may  be  properly  discussed 
upon  the  present  bill.     They  are  these — 

First.  Is  the  war  a  just  and  honorable  one,  or  is 
it  unjust  and  dishonorable.' 

Second.  Has  it  been  heretofore  properly  prose- 
cuted .' 

Third.  How  should  it  hereafter  be  prosecuted  .' 

Fourth.  What  end,  consistently  with  the  good 
name  of  the  nation,  should  be  attained  by  it? 

Mr.  President,  upon  each  of  these  proposition.? 
I  propose  to  present  my  views  with  the  frankness - 
and  freedom  which  become  a  Senator,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  deference  which  I  sincerely 
feel  for  the  opinions  of  those  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Chamber  with  whom  I  shall  be  found  to  dif- 
fer. 

Nothing,  sir,  is  more  annoying  to  me  than  to 
refer  at  any  time  to  anything  personal  to  myself, 
and  it  is  especially  so,  to  do  it  in  the  presence  in 
which  I  stand.  But  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  render  it  a  duty.  I  feel  myself  in  that  con- 
dition, and  I  therefore  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of 
yourself  and  the  Senate  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  a 
personal  character. 

To  those  who  know  me,  Mr.  President,  it  is,  I 
am  sure,  unnecessary  to  disclaim  that  I  am  actua- 
ted on  this  occasion,  neither  in  what  I  shall  say  or 
do,  by  any  other  motive  than  the  single  motive  of 
duly  to  my  country.  If  I  could  be  mad  enough 
to  desire  any  other  political  post  of  honor  than  the 
one  which  I  now  hold,  (sufficient,  one  would  think, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  any  ambition,)  I  hope  I 
know  myself  well  enough  to  be  able  to  say  with 
truth,  that  I  should  scorn  to  obiain  it  by  pander- 
ing to  popular  passion  or  official  power.  Bui,  sir, 
I  am  proud  to  state,  that  I  have  no  such  desire; 
that  there  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive which  I  would  accept,  and  none  in  the 
power  of  the  people  to  give  that  I  would  take.  In 
the  school  of  political  ethics  in  which  I  have  been 
taught,  I  have  imbibed  as  my  first  and  last  lesson, 
the  duty  to  do  what  you  believe  to  be  right,  and 
confidently  abide  the  result.  Be  it  the  approba- 
tion of  your  fellow  men,  or  not,  you  have  then 
the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience,  trans- 
cending, infinitely  transcendino;  in  true  value,  any 
reward  that  can  flow  from  human  source. 

As  to  popularity,  sir,  I  estimate  it  as  nothinjj  if 
it  is  sought  after.  Its  real  worth  is  when  it  fol- 
lows good  ends,  accomplished  by  good  means.  It 
becomes  disgrace  when  catered  for. 

I  w9uld  not  avow  any  political  opinion  which  I 
did  not  sincerely  entertain,  nor  conceal  one  which 
I  did  entertain,  to  win  any  honor  which  my  coun- 
trymen could  bestow.  Honor  so  won,  if  I  was 
capable  of  so  winning  it,  would  be  to  me  but  hourly 
abasement. 

Sir,  I  need  not  say  that  I  came  into  this  body 
differing  with  the  Administration  upon  almost 
every  subject  of  our  public  civil  policy.  This  dif- 
ference, decided  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  far 
from  liaving  been  diminished,  has  been  but  more 
and  more  strengthened  and  confirmed.  I  believe 
they  misapprehend  the  true  policy  of  the  country, 
and  fundamentally  err  upon  great  and  vital  points  of 
constitutional  power.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
believe  as  sincerely  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence 
that  the  day  will  come,  and  is  rapidly  coming,  when 
this  will  be  seen  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  that  until  then,  the  country  v/ill  be  de- 
prived of  many  a  blessing  which  the  Constitution 
was  intended  to  bestow.  But,  sir,  new  questions 
have  arisen,  and  are  now  agitating  the  nation.  We 
are  at  war;  and  upon  one  of  the  questions  growing 
out  of  it,  I  find  myself  differing,  perhaps,  wilh 
most  of  the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber — 
not  1  hope  with  all — with  whom  it  is  my  pride  and 
pleasure  generally  to  agree.  I  need  not  say,  Mr. 
President,  to  you  or  to  them,  that  this  diderenco 
exists,  if  it  does  exist,  because  I  am  unable  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  have  it  otherwise.  Party  ties, 
party  prepossessions,  party  associations,  strong  as 
they  ever  are  and  should  be,  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  make  an  honorable  man  violate 
what  he  feels  to  be  his  duty  to  his  country.  And 
when  in  that  duty  is  involved  his  country's  repu- 
taiion,  they  should  be  and  are  weaker  than  the 
spider's  web. 

Nor  upon  this  occasion  do  I  feel  any  other  con- 
cern than  that  which  the  mere  fact  of  difference 
creates,  because  I  know  so  well  the  Senators  who 
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are  around  me,  that  whatever  regret  they  may  feel 
that  our  opinions  are  not  upon  all  points  identical, 
1  siiouJU  cease  to  have  (what  I  am  sure  I  now 
have)  tiieir  respect  and  esteem,  if  I  surrendered 
my  own  judgment,  and  paltered  with  my  own  con- 
science upon  a  measure  vital  in  that  judgment  to 
the  true  fame  of  ourconnnon  country.  We  differ, 
sir,  but  we  differ  as  friends.  We  differ,  sir,  but 
we  differ  as  patriots.  We  have  alike  the  true 
honor  of  the  country  at  heart;  we  are  only  not 
agreed,  perhaps,  as  to  v/hat  that  true  honor  de- 
mands. 

Sir,  he  libels  them,  and  libels  me  who  doubts  our 
hieh  and  patriotic  purposes.  He  violates  the  de- 
corum of  private  life  and  the  decencies  of  official 
relation,  where  it  exists,  v/ho  iiuimates  that  we 
are  capable,  under  any  state  of  things,  or  for  any 
purposes,  of  taking  sides  with  the  enemies  of  our 
country.  We  aim  alike  at  her  honor;  we  dis- 
agree, if  we  do  disagree,  as  to  the  true  mode  of 
vindicating  and  maintaining  it.  iVlr.  President, 
all  of  the  good  and  liberal  of  my  countrymen  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  when  they  shall  have  seen  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  my  motives  are  pure  and  patriotic.  There 
may  be,  and  perliaps  are,  mere  followers  of  the 
party  camp,  whose  hope  it  is  to  feed  on  the  spoils 
of  the  contest,  who  may  profess  to  doubt  it;  but 
none  such  do  I  drop  a  syllable  to  satisfy.  Bred  in 
the  corruption  of  the  motto  of  the  political  free- 
booter, that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor — fight- 
ing not  for  principle,  but  for  plunder — ttiey  are  as 
feculent  as  tlieir  motto,  and  beneath  the  notice  of 
honest  men  :  only,  indeed,  to  be  shunned  as  you 
would  shun  any  loathsome  toad  that  might  be  in 
your  pathway.  I  proceed  now  with  the  discus- 
sion. 

Is  the  war  just  and  honorable,  or  not? 

I  think  it  is  just  and  honorable;  and  I  hope,  for 
the  good  name  of  my  country,  that  such  will 
be  the  judgment  of  Christendom.  Sir,  1  wish 
to  be  understood.  I  am  not  in  this  place  in- 
quiring into  the  conduct  of  the  Executive,  into 
its  prudence  or  its  constitutionality.  My  single 
proposition  now  is,  that,  as  heln-een  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  former  had  just  cause  of 
war  on  the  15th  May,  1846,  when  the  war  act 
of  that  date  was  passed,  and  that  on  that  day 
war  in  fact  existed  by  means  of  the  unjust  and 
illegal  act  of  Mexico.  Sir,  I  repeat,  before  going 
furflier,  that  I  smceiely  trust,  as  I  love  the  fair 
fame  of  my  countrymen,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  this  plain.  Sir,  I  should  bow  in  dee^  and 
heartfelt  mortification  for  that  fame  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  plain.  I  would  not  have  it  even  to 
be  involved  in  the  slightest  obscurity  or  doubt, 
from  the  dread  of  the  judgment  which  the  civilized 
world  would  then  be  compelled  to  pass  upon  us. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  nations,  as  individuals, 
lose  their  power  and  usefulness,  and  sink  into  deg- 
radation, if  they  perpetrate  acts  of  wrong  and  in- 
justice. We  are,  thank  God,  surrounded  by  a 
moral  atmosphere  as  necessary  to  healtliful  na- 
tional existence  as  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  is 
necessary  to  individual  life.  If  we  discard  it,  if 
we  sink  below  it,  if  we  substitute  for  it  that  which 
is  inseparable  from  violence  and  injustice,  the  pun- 
ishment is  at  hand.  Decay  begins  and  progresses, 
until  we  are  involved  in  hopeless  ruin. 

National  character,  sir,  is  national  power;  and 
the  purer,  the  more  elevated,  the  more  spotless  that 
character,  the  greater  the  power.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, in  God,  that  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  that 
this  war  is  upon  our  part  just  and  honorable.  If 
rot — if  not  clearly  just  and  honorable — then  will 
we  be  pronounced  by  the  judgment  of  the  world 
a  band  of  murderers.  No  other  sentence  can 
then  be  passed  upon  us.  If  we  are  right,  we  are 
M'orthy  descendants  of  sires  who  knew  no  moral 
blemish,  who  estimated  the  national  honor  above 
all  price.  IP  we  are  wrong,  we  have  disgraced 
the  inheritance  of  freedom  they  have  left  us, 
brought  dishonor  upon  our  land,  and  aimed  a 
fatal  blow  at  constitutional  freedom  itself. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  speak  strongly,  it  is  because 
I  feel  strongly.  I  wish  to  give  offence  to  none  :  I 
take  no  offence  if  others  hold  a  different  opinion. 
I  am  here  to  justify  my  own  before  the  Senate  and 
the  country,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  with  the  freedom 
that  belongs  to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  instinctive  repugnance 
to  believe  my  country  wrong  in  any  war  in  which 


she  can  engage;  and  I  rejoice  that  in  this  instance 
my  feelings  and  my  judgment  are  one.  I  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  attempt  to  maintain  that  jtSdgment.  I 
have  not  time,  sir,  nor  health,  to  state  all  the  facts 
which  our  difficulties  with  Mexico  have  developed 
applicable  to  this  cjuestio:.";  nor,  if  I  had,  should 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  trespass  so  much  upon  the 
time  of  this  body.  My  purpose  is  to  i-efer  only 
to  such  as  I  am  sure  cannot  be  successfully  de- 
nied, and  which  are  of  themselves,  in  my  opinion, 
conclusive  of  the  controversy. 

In  1834,  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  a  decree 
requiring  all  citizens  to  surrender  to  the  Govern- 
!  ment  their  arms.  The  Legislature  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  by  decree,  remonstrated  against  it  and 
against  other  acts  repealing  the  constitution  of 
Mexico  of  1824,  by  which  they  had  changed  the 
Government  from  a  Federal  to  a  Central  one. 

For  this.  General  Cos,  under  the  order  of  Santa 
Anna,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  broke  up  the  Le- 
gislature of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  arrested  all  the 
otficei's  of  the  Government,  marched  over  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  San 
Antonio,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Lipautitlan,  on  the 
Nueces,  and  one  at  Goliad.  The  Texans  then 
commenced  the  revolution,  and  in  1836  retook  Go- 
liad, Lipautitlan,  and  San  Antonio. 

The  boundaries  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  as  these 
departments  were  laid  off  into  one  State  by  the 
constitution  of  1824,  were  the  Nueces,  running  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  up  that  stream,  and 
then  by  a  line  across  from  that  point  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  territory  below  that  line,  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  was  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Tamaulipas.  The  territory  above  that 
point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  divided  between 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  by  the  river;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Texan  boundary  as  between  herself  and  Coa- 
huila, established  by  the  constitution  of  1824,  was 
the  Rio  Grande  running  northeasterly  from  the 
point  where  the  line  I  have  stated,  from  the  Nue- 
ces to  the  Rio  Grande,  struck  the  latter.  Tamau- 
lipas granted  to  various  individuals,  by  what  were 
called  colony-grants,  under  which  many  settle- 
ments were  made,  much  of  the  land  belonging  to  her 
situated  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  colonists,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them  so 
entitled  to  this  portion  of  the  territory,  joined  in 
the  Texas  revolution,  and  loere  represented  in  the 
convention  of  Texas  which  siihsequently  declared 
the  independence  of  that  Republic.  The  day  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  31st  April,  1836,  Santa 
Anna  surrendered  as  a  prisoner.  In  about  six 
weeks  afterwards,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Government  of  Texas,  acknowledging  the  Rio 
Grande  as  its  southwestern  boundary,  upon  con- 
dition that  General  Filisola,  (then  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  troops,  being  all  that  were  left  to 
the  Centralists  to  maintain  their  power,)  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  west  of  the  river,  and  that  he 
himself  should  be  released.  These  conditions 
were  complied  with;  Filisola  being  permitted  to 
retire  with  all  of  his  force  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
and  Santa  Anna,  in  October  afterwards,  being  re- 
leased. The  treaty  contained  also  various  stipula- 
tions about  the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  surren- 
der of  property.  General  Rusk,  (the  honorable 
Senator  from  Texas  now  before  me,  and  who  will 
pardon  me  for  referring  to  him  by  name,  it  being 
impossible  to  avoid  it  because  of  its  inseparable 
connection  with  the  short  but  glorious  history  of 
his  country's  revolutionj)  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Texan  forces,  and  under  the  order  of  the  Texan 
Government,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to 
General  Filisola,  who  recognized  it,  and  at  once 
complied  with  all  the  oi)ligalions  it  imposed  upon 
him. 

In  1836,  19th  December,  the  Texan  Congress 
passed  a  law  describing  the  Rio  Grande  as  their 
southwestern  boundary.  After  this,  Filisola  was 
superseded  in  command  by  the  appointment  of 
General  Urea,  who  immediately  commenced  rais- 
ing an  army  to  re-invade  Texas.  General  Rusk, 
wlio  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Texas, 
and  stationed  at  the  Gaudaloupe,  ordered  the  fami- 
lies between  that  post  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  retire 
to  his  rear,  or  to  remove  to  the  western  bank  of 
the  river.  The  most  of  them  did  retire  to  his  rear, 
but  many  of  the  Mexicans  elected  to  cross  the 
river  and  settle  on  the  opposite  side.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  removal  of  those  occupying 
the  country  and  of  watching  the  movenaents  of  the 


Mexican  army,  and  preparatory  to  an  advance 
upon  Matamoros,  he  despatched  General  Felix 
Huston  with  a  sufficient  force  to  take  possession 
of  Corpus  Christi,  and  that  was  done.  General 
Huston  exercised  more  authority  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  than  Urea  did,  who 
was  stationed  at  Matamoros,  with  a  force  of  about 
ten  thousand  men.  At  one  period.  Urea  crossed 
the  river  with  the  greater  part  of  his  command, 
and  encamped  a  few  miles  east  of  the  river;  but  in 
a  very  short  period  he  recrossed  to  the  western 
side.  In  this  condition  things  remained  until  1843, 
the  Mexicans  having  no  army  to  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  the  Texans  having  a  few  troops  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  San  Antonio.  With  these  troops, 
however,  the  Texans  frequently  made  excursions 
to  Lacido,  a  place  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  sev- 
eral times  crossed  it.  The  Mexican  troops  made 
two  incursions,  crossing  the  river  both  times, 
coming  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  and  upon  each 
occasion  v/ere  immediately  driven  back  to  the  west 
bank.  In  '43,  also,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
under  which  the  Mexican  army  was  to  remain  on 
the  west  and  the  Texans  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  This  armistice  was  in  the  same  year  re- 
voked, and  the  war  declared  to  be  renewed.  The 
proclamation  of  General  Woll,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  Mexican  force,  issued  by  direc- 
tion of  Santa  Anna,  declared  that  all  Mexicans 
found  within  three  leagues  of  tlie  river,  would  be 
considered  as  "  favoring  the  usurpers  of  that  terri- 
tory," (meaning  by  tlie  territory,  the  ivhole  of 
Texas,)  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  capitally 
punished.  There  were,  during  this  period,  at  a 
post  called  Lacido,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
some  citizens  under  a  military  organization,  and 
organized  simply  with  a  view  of  defence  against 
the  Indians,  mustered  only  upon  such  occasions, 
but  claiming  to  be  citizens  when  Hays  or  McCul- 
lough  was  there  with  the  Texan  rangers.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  '34  to  the 
independence  declared  by  Texas  in  '36 — from  that 
period  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  our  Union 
in  '45 — and  from  '45  up  to  the  present  hour,  no 
Mexican  document  can  be  found,  military  or  civil 
— no  Mexican  officer,  military  or  civil,  has  ever 
been  known  maintaining  that  the  territory  lying' 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  belonged 
to  Mexico  btj  any  other  title  than  that  tvhich  she  main- 
tained to  the  whole  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  Under  the  colony-contracts  granted  by 
Tamaulipas,  (heretofore  referred  to,)  the  settlers, 
at  an  election  in  Texas,  in  '41  or  '42,  of  members 
of  Congress,  voted  at  Corpus  Christi,  claiming  to 
be  citizens  of  Texas,  and  their  votes  were  received 
and  recognized  by  the  Government.  The  evidences 
to  the  title,  too,  to  the  lands  so  settled  upon,  in- 
cluding all  transfers,  from  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  '34  to  the  present  time,  are  recorded  amongst 
the  land  records  of  Texas.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
'45,  the  alternative  resolutions  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  were  passed.  On  the  29th 
of  December,  '45,  Texas  was  admitted,  and  on  the 
same  day  an  act  was  passed  to  extend  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  over  the  State  of  Texas.  On  the 
3Ist  December,  '45,  Texas  was  constituted  a  rev- 
enue district,  and  the  city  of  Galveston,  the  only 
port  of  entry,  having  annexed  to  it,  amongst  other 
ports,  as  ports  of  delivery,  the  port  of  Corpus 
Christi,  a  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nuece.s. 
Under  that  act,  a  revenue  officerof  the  United  States 
has  been  appointed  for  Corpus  Christi.  On  the 
2J  February,  '47,  Congress,  by  an  act  establishing 
additional  post-roads  in  the  Slate  of  Texas,  there 
were  established,  amongst  others,  one  from  Brazos 
Santiago  via  Point  Isabel  to  Fort  Brown,  opposite 
Matamoros,  and  one  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Brazos 
Santiago,  a  point  south  of  Point  Isabel,  near  the 
mouth  of^the  Rio  Grande. 

Now,  as  before  stated,  Texas  was  annexed 
under  the  first  of  the  alternative  resolutions  of  the 
1st  March,  1845. 

[The  first  resolution  provides.  That  Congress 
doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be 
called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said 
republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in 
order  that  the  same  maybe  admitted  as  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 


1848.] 
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That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given 
upon  the  condition,  that,  the  said  State  be  formed, 
subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government  of 
all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments;  and  the  constitution  thereof,  with 
the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people 
of  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

The"  second  resolution  provides.  That  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  deem  it  most  advisable,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  submit  the  first  resolution 
to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  as  an  overture  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  admission,  to  nego- 
tiate with  that  Republic,  then  that  a  State  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  present  Republic  of  Texas,  with 
suitable  extent  and  boundaries,  and  with  two  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  until  the  next  apportion- 
ment of  representation,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  existing;  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of 
the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States;  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
missions  and  negotiations,  to  agree  upon  the  terms 
of  said  admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be 
submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the 
President  may  direct.] 

Immediately  upon  the  annexation,  the  Minister 
of  Mexico,  General  Almonte,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, upon  the  ground  that  the  annexation  itself 
was  a  state  of  hostility  to  Mexico,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  march  of  General  Taylor  from  Cor- 
pus Christi  to  the  Piio  Grande,  the  frequent  efforts 
of  the  American  Government  to  terminate  the  con- 
troversy by  negotiation  failed;  and  before  that 
march,  the  Mexican  Government  were  collecting 
their  forces  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  avowed 
design,  not  of  taking  possession  only  ot'  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
conceding  to  the  United  States  that  portion  of 
Texas  which  lay  west  of  the  Nueces,  but  of  dis- 
puting with  the  United  States  the  title  to  the 
xohole  of  the  country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Sabine,  and  upon  the  ground.//i.a<  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  thai  territory  ivas  still  a  portion  of  Mexico 
by  virtue  of  her  original  and  paramount  title.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  the  proposition  which  I  seek  to 
maintain  is  this, that  as  between  theGovernment  of 
the  United  States  and  theGovernment  of  Mexico, 
the  former  had,  in  this  condition  of  things,  a  per- 
fect right,  and  the  same  right  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  the  threatened  invasion,  to  march  her 
troops  into  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  as  into  any  territory  situated  be- 
tween the  Sabine  and  the  Nueces.  The  question 
is  not,  whether  such  a  movement  of  the  troops 
was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  judicious  and 
prudent.  It  is  not  whether,  by  a  tlifferent  course, 
an  actual  conflict  might  not  have  been  avoided; 
but  whether,  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  a  matter  of 
self-defence,  the  United  States  (not  the  President) 
had  not,  under  the  law  of  natioiTs,  full  and  perfect 
authority  and  justification  to  make  such  a  move- 
ment. 

What,  sir,  are  the  clear  and  indisputable  facts? 
The  United  States  had  received  the  Republic  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  without  antecedently  de- 
fining her  boundaries,  and  under  a  constitution 
which  reiterated  what  had  been,  as  far  back  as 
1836,  a  pait  of  her  original  constitution  as  an  in- 
dependent Republic — that  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  her  southwestern 
boundary.  The  United  States  extended  all  her 
laws  over  the  Slate  of  Texas,  as  so  admitted. 
They  had  assumed  actual  jurisdiction  at  Corpus 
Christi.  They  knew  that  there  were  citizens  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Pcio  Grande  who 
claimed  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas  so  ad- 
mitted. They  knew  that  for  nine  years  the  State 
of  Texas  had  existed  as  an  independent  nation. 

Who  proposed  withdrawing  Taylor  on  the  13th 
May  ?  Who  denied  then  that  we  had  good  right  to 
repel  the  Mexicans  and  to  invade,  for  the  purpose 
of  avenging  the  outrage  on  our  flag,  any  and  every 
part  of  Mexico .'    She  had  refused  to  negotiate;  she 


had  considered  annexation  as  war;  she  had  termi- 
nated undiplomatic  relations:  slie  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive our  Minister  upon  a  mere  quibble  of  the  then 
Presi3ent,  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  power 
— threatened  with  downfall,  because  it  was  believed 
he  was  willing  to  negotiate  with  us  at  all.  She 
had  mustered  an  army  on  the  P>,io  Grande  with 
the  declared  object  of  invading  all  Texas  and  re- 
covering the  whole  to  her  own  sovereignty.  Her 
then  Government  owed  its  existence  to  tliis  very 
determination.  She  had  never  maintained  any 
peculiar  title  to  what  is  now  called  disputed  terri- 
tory. What,  in  this  state,  were  the  United  States 
to  do.'  Were  they  bound  to  remain  still  and  wait 
tiie  invasion?  or  were  they  not  authorized  to  meet 
the  threatened  invasion,  even  upon  the  admitted 
territory  of  the  invader?  Who  doubts,  that  with 
nations,  as  with  individuals,  the  right  of  self- 
defence  gives  the  right  to  strike  the  first  blow? 
To  prevent  an  injury  is  easier  than  to  repair  it. 
Sir,  where  is  the  writer  on  ihe  law  of  nations  who 
holds  a  different  opinion?  There  are  some  propo- 
sitions so  plain,  that  they  admit  of  no  illustration; 
they  furnish  their  own  best  illustration,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  We  had  a  clear,  undeniable  right 
to  meet  Mexico  at  the  very  outermost  limits  of 
Texas,  and  repel  her  there;  or  if  we  deemed  it  ad- 
visable, an  equally  clear  and  undeniable  right  to 
anticipate  her  by  striking  the  first  blow  on  her 
own  admitted  territory.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
place  of  conflict  was  on  Mexican  territory.  If  it 
was,  the  argument  in  our  behalf  would  not  be  in 
the  least  enfeebled.  She  was  thefe  intending  to 
ga  further.  She  was  there  to  drive  our  army  back 
to  the  Sabine.  She  was  there  to  reconquer  Texas 
—  the  whole  and  every  part  of, Texas — and  not  to 
retain  a  portion  only,  upon  the  ground  that  such 
portion  was  not  Texas. 

But  even  the  fact  is  not  as  alleged.  Whether 
this  portion  of  the  territory  was  or  was  not  right- 
fully a  part  of  Texas,  was,  at  least,  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Texas  claimed  it.  Texas,  over  a  portion 
of  it,  exercised  jurisdiction.  Citizens  residing  on 
it,  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  that  Government. 
Mexico  had  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  it.  The 
Constitution  of  Texas  included  it.  The  United 
States  had  exercised,  after  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union,  sovereignty  over  part  of  it — the 
highest  act  of  sovereignty,  the  taxing  ]iower.  She 
had  received  Texas  into  the  Union  without  any 
other  definition  of  boundary,  reserving  the  right 
only  as  between  themselves,  Texas,  andanyotlier 
Power  \vho  might  question  the  justice  of  the 
boundary,  to  settle  it  by  negotiation.  Without  a 
breach  of  honor  to  Texas,  the  United  States  could 
no  more  have  surrendered,  without  inquiry  and  ne- 
gotiation, to  an  absolute  and  armed  demand  this 
portion  of  the  territory,  than  they  could  have  sur- 
rendered to  such  a  demand  the  entire  State. 

Ail,  then,  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  title  of 
Texas  to  this  part  of  her  territory  was  open  to  dis- 
pute. Such  a  dispute  is  to  be  settled  by  two 
means — by  negotiation  or  by  force.  If  the  nego- 
tiation was  refused,  if  Mexico  elected  the  other 
alternative — force,  can  she  complain  if  we  met  her 
with  force  ?  But  suppose  her  design  was  not  ac- 
tual force,  but  to  get  possession  only  of  the  dis- 
puted ground.  Had  not  the  United  Slates  the  same 
right  to  take  possession,  and  hold  whatever  they 
possessed,  until  the  question  of  title  was  decided 
by  negotiation  ?  The  very  question  of  title  might 
have  been  affected  by  the  fact  of  possession.  Mex- 
ico might  have  relied  upon  it  as  conclusive  of  the 
inability  of  Texas,  and  the  United  States  as  their 
successors,  to  prevent  it,  and  as  demonstrating 
that  her  original  sovereignty  had  not  been  lost  by 
the  revolution.  This,  the  United  States  had  a 
right  to  guard  against;  theirown  honor  bade  them 
guard  against  it.  If  actual  possession,  by  Mexico, 
could  weaken  the  title  of  Texas,  it  was  their  duty 
to  strengthen  it  by  also  taking  possession.  Pending 
a  question  of  disputed  territory,  not  actually  pos- 
sessed by  either,  who  ever  contended  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  one  of  the  parties  to  suffer  the  other  to 
take  possession,  and  then  try  the  title?  No,  sir, 
no  lawyer  would  give  such  advice.  No  statesman 
would  so  act.  Things  should,  in  such  a  case, 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  "statu  quo."  Neither 
should  seek  to  get  advantage  of  the  other.  If  I 
am  right  in  this,  and  Mexico  designed  taking  pos- 
session, then  she  cannot  complain  if  we  also  took 
possession;  and  especially  not,  if  she  knew  that, 


notwithstanding  such  possession,  we  were  willing 
at  any  time  to  negotiate  on  the  question  of  title. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said,  that  to  march  into  the  dis- 
j  puted  territory  is  an  act  of  hostility.    I  concede  it. 
!  But  then  to  threaten  to  march — to  prepare  to  march 
j  — to  muster  an  army  to  march,  and  with  theavow- 
I  ed  purpose  of  taking  forcible  possession  and  hold- 
ing,  is   also   an  act   of  hostility.     This  Mexico 
i  did  first,  and  v.e  had  then  a  clear  right  to  anti- 
i  cipate  her,  upon   every  principle  of  the  national 
I  law,  by  marching  ourselves,  and  placing  ourselves 
I  in  a  condition  successfully  to  meet  and  repel  her. 
i  Between  nations,  as   between  individuals,  aggres- 
j  sion  may  be  met  by  aggression — assault  may  be 
{  met  by  battery.     But  itis  said  revolution  gives  no 
title  unaccompanied  by  actual  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session and  jurisdiction.     As  a  general   principle 
the  proposition  is  true;  but  what  is  actual  and  un- 
disturbed possession  ?    Does  it  mean  that  the  rev- 
olutionary government  is  to  have  a  soldier  on  each 
foot  of  her  asserted  domain  ?     Does  it  mean  that 
every  inhabitant   within    her   territory   is  to   ac- 
knowledge and  submit  to  her  sovereignty  ?  Or  does 
it  not  only  mean,  that  such  government  is  to  have 
possession,  claiming  exclusive  title  to   the  whole 
of  her  asserted  bounds,  and  possess  the  power  and 
determination   to  make  that  title  good  by  force, 
against  the  original  sovereignty?     i  say  it  means 
this,  and  nothing  more. 

See  the  result'of  a  different  doctrine.  We  de- 
clared our  independence  in  1776;  the  war  continued 
seven  years.  Suppose  no  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
made  recognizing  our  limits,  but  England  had  sim- 
ply retired  from  the  contest  in  disgust  with  the 
struggle,  as  she  might  well  have  done,  would  not 
our  title  at  that  moment  have  been  as  good  to  every 
foot  of  our  glorious  Thirteen,  as  it  was  to  tlie  very 
battle-fields  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  ?  And  yet, 
how  inconsiderable  a  part  of  our  country  was  ever 
trodden  by  the  American  soldier,  or  within  actual 
reach  of  his  arm.  And  yet,  how  many  hearts 
throughout  the  contest  beat  high  with  true  loyalty 
to  England,  and  were  striking  or  were  burnins:  to 
strike  for  her  standard.  No,  sir;  the  proposition 
is  not  true  as  it  is  sometimes  understood.  It  means 
only  the  ability  to  make  the  usurpation  good  by 
force  of  arms,  when  the  usurper's  title  is  by  force 
of  arms  assailed.  Subject  to  this  test,  who  can 
doubt  that  Texas  had  the  ability  to  maintain  her 
title  to  any  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  her  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  ?  Let  the 
facts  give  the  answer.  After  her  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  after  she  had  by  force  driven  the 
Mexican  troops  across  the  latter  river,  tliey  after- 
wards returned  but  twice,  and  were  each  time 
driven  back;  and  from  the  period  of  the  last  in- 
cursion, in  1843,  no  Mexican  soldier  ever  crossed 
the  river,  and  no  civil  officer  of  Mexico  ever  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  it  to  which  our 
troops  were  marched.  Texas  then  claimed  the 
territory — Texas  drove  Mexico  from  it — Texas 
had  apparently  the  power,  and  certainly  the  will, 
to  drive  her  from  it  whenever  she  invaded  it.  If 
these  were  the  facts — and  I  appeal  to  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Texas  for  their  truth — what  doubt  is 
there,  that  to  that  part  of  her  constitutional  limits 
she  has  a  perfect  title  ?  Sir,  a  word  or  two  more, 
and  upon  this  point  I  have  done.  What  Senator, 
what  American,  would  now  be  content  to  abandon 
the  territory  in  question,  make  the  Nueces  the 
boundary,  and  fight  only  for  that  boundary  ?  For 
peace,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  to  spare  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  some  might  be  found  who  would 
by  negotiation  agree  to  that  limit,  if  Mexico  would 
surrender  all  title  to  the  rest  of  Texas.  But  who  is 
there  who  would  now  propose  to  fall  back  to  the 
Nueces,  and  abandon  at  once  the  intermediate  ter- 
ritory, the  very  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Pal  ma,  to  Mexico,  and  fight  her  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nueces?  I  believe,  I  hope,  for  the 
honor  of  a  common  allegiance,  that  tliere  is  not 
one.  I  have  said  that  I  trusted,  for  the  sake  of 
our  heretofore  stainless  character,  that  the  opinion 
I  have  thus  feebly  endeavored  to  maintain,  was  cor- 
rect— that  the  war  is  on  our  part  a  just  one. 

If  not,  sir,  why  is  it  not?  It  is  because  without 
justification  we  invaded  Mexican  soil.  It  is  be- 
cause without  justification  we  caused  Mexican 
blood  to  be  spilled  upon  Mexican  ground.  It  is 
because  they  were  met  at  theirown  homes,  which 
we  invaded;  upon  their  own  fields,  dear  to  them 
as  love  of  country  is  dear — consecrated  to  them  by 
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all  the  associations  which  bind  man  to  the  soil  of 
his  birth,  in  the  holiest  of  all  duties— the  defence 
of  home  and  country;  and  have,  without  right, 
without  excuse,  without  palliation,  given  them  to 
the  sword — slaughtered  them  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  driven  the  survivors  away.  Sir, 
-would  not  such  a  tale  of  wrong,  of  itself,  cover  our 
country  with  ignominy?  But  it  is  not  yet  half 
told.  'What  else  have  we  done?  "We  have  seized 
upon  it  as  a  pretext  for  other,  and,  if  possible,  yet 
deeper  enormities.  We  have  published  to  the 
world  a  falsehood.  We  have  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal the  true  character  of  our  outrage.  We  have 
stated  that  the  contest  was  of  their  own  seeking, 
not  ours;  and  upon  this  degrading  perversion,  have 
pursued  them  with  still  more  frightful  outrage. 
We  at  once  called  into  the  field  50,000  soldiers — 
placed  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  Government 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive — intrusted  him 
with  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  carried  on  the  war 
thus  begun — took  possession  of  their  towns,  bom- 
barded Monterey — carried  it  almost  by^  storm, 
slaughtering  men  and  women  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Still  the  story  is  not  told.  The  dam- 
ning dishonor  is  not  yet  as  dark  as  the  truth.  An- 
other Congress  assembled — we  of  the  Senate  com- 
posing it  in  part.  We  authorized  additional  troops 
to  be  raised — we  placed  additional  funds  in  the 
hands  of  ihe  President. 

We  hear  of  an  intention  to  strike  outraged  Mex- 
ico in  yet  more  vital  points.  We  do  not  arrest  it 
— we  suffer  the  expedition  to  go  on.  Before  the 
Mexican  blood  is  yet  dry  upon  the  fields  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de-  la  Palma,  iMonterey,  and  Buena 
"Vista,  Vera  Cruz  is  bombarded.  Her  churches  fall 
under  the  dreadful  aim  of  our  mortars;  the  blood 
of  her  women  and  children  runs  in  streams  through 
her  before  peaceful  and  happy  streets;  her  almost 
every  thoroughfare  is  obstructed  by  the  mangled 
bodies  of  her  slaughtered  citizens,  until  at  last  her 
valor  can  hold  out  no  longer  before  the  mighty  and 
crushing  power  of  our  arms.  She  surrenders. 
Yet  still  our  vengeance  is  not  glutted.  Innocent, 
unofTending  Mexico  has  yet  more  cities  to  be  laid 
waste  or  conquered — more  hearts  to  be  wrung — 
more  gallant  blood  to  be  shed — more  women  and 
children  to  be  slaughtered — more  agony  in  every 
form  to  suffer.  We  liave  not  yet  had  our  fill 
of  blood.  We  march  on  in  our  fiendish  progress. 
At  Cerro  Gordo,  Cherubusco,  Cliapultepec,  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  our  deeds  of  slaughter  are  renewed, 
and  go  on  with  yet  more  fearful  violence.  Mexican 
blood  moistens  every  hill  and  plain.  The  cries  of 
Mexican  agony  startle  every  ear,  and  still  the  work 
goes  on.  We  lay  siegfe  to  the  city  of  P.lexico 
itself;  bombard  its  peaceful  dwellings;  make  her 
streets  to  run  with  human  gore;  and  slaughter 
again  women  and  children,  until  resistance  becomes 
unavailing.  We  get  possession  of  the  capital,  and 
yet  carry  on  the  contest.  Sir,  can  our  country 
have  done'such  deeds?  Is  she  so  deeply  steeped 
in  crime?  Has  she  no  honor  left?  Are  we  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  men,  or  are  we  robbers  and  mur- 
ders? I  hope  she  will  pardon  me  the  inquiry; 
and  yet  if  the  war  was  unjust,  if  it  was  not  pro- 
voked, if  it  was  our  act  and  not  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico, every  human  heart,  animated  by  a  single  hu- 
man feeling,  can  but  answer  in  the  aifirmative. 

But  no,  sir;  no,  sir;  it  is'  not  so.  She  is  high- 
minded,  ju.st,  and  honorable.  She  is  civilized,  not 
savage.  Her  citizens  are  moral  and  Christian. 
Those  scenes  are  in  the  eye  of  God  and  man  to 
be  justified,  because  necessary  to  our  honor,  and 
forced  upon  us  in  vindication  of  our  violated  rights. 
Mexico  is  answerable  for  all  these  sad  and  sicken- 
ing results.  The  war  is  just,  because  she  com- 
menced it.  It  does  exist  by  her  act;  and,  so  help 
me  God,  but  for  that  conviction,  as  I  reverence 
truth  and  detest  falsehood,  I  would  never  have 
voted  for  the  act  of  the  13th  May,  1846. 

So  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  justice  of  the 
war  as  between  the  two  belligerents— the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  as  nations.  But  another  arfd 
a  material  inquiry  presents  itself.  What,  inde- 
pendent of  the  attack  upon  our  troops  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.,  was  its 
remote  cause  ?  Upon  this  point  I  agree,  1  believe, 
and  have  ever  agreed,  with  my  political  friends, 
and,  as  I  think,  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
our  political  opponents.  That  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  two  measures  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    The  first,  the  mode  he  pursued  under  the 


resolutions  of  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  to  consum- 
mate the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union.  The 
second,  and  the  more  direct  and  immediate  cause, 
his  order  to  march  our  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Upon  both  these  points  I  proceed  to  give  my  opin- 
ion with  the  frankness  which  becomes  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  decorum  which  is  due  to  the 
chief  Executive  oflicer  of  the  Government. 

First.  The  mode  he  adopted  of  consummating 
annexation.  The  resolution  of  Congress  of  1st 
of  March,  presented  alternative  modes.  Under 
the  one,  Texas  was  to  be  admitted  without  any 
precedent  definition  of  her  boundaries.  Underthe 
other,  there  was  to  be  such  a  definition.  Sir,  I 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  secret  history  of 
that  resolution  in  this  body.  The  treaty  which 
preceded  it  had  been  rejected,  because  it  prescribed 
no  other  boundary  than  that  which  Texas  claim- 
ed. It  was  rejected,  as  appears  by  the  debates  in 
this  chamber,  because,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
Senators  on  the  other  side,  such  claim  was  untrue 
and  invalid — invalid,  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  embraced  within  the  asserted  limits  was 
clearly  a  portion  of  Mexico.  The  treaty  being 
rejected,  the  resolution  of  the  1st  of  March,  1845, 
came  to  the  Senate.  That,  too,  was  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  treaty.  It  left  the  boundary 
to  depend  on  the  claim  of  Texas.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  those  who  thought  the  treaty  was  obnox- 
ious on  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  voted 
against  it,  to  give  it  their  support. 

But  they  did  vote  for  it,  after  getting  it  amend- 
ed, by  the  insertion  of  an  alternative  mode.  Sir, 
how  happened  it  [hat  this  change  of  form  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  measure  ?  Could  it  have  been 
for  any  other  reason  than  because  they  were  satis- 
fied that  that  alternative  would  be  pursued  by  the 
President?  Such  alternative  obviated  the  objec- 
tion of  an  unsettled  and  unjust  boundary.  It  looked 
to  negotiation  as  the  remedy  to  avoid  all  difficulty 
either  with  Texas  or  Mexico.  It  looked  to  annex- 
ation, withovit  the  hazard  of  a  war,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  pure  and  patriotic  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  peace  and  honor  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  allege  that  this  was  the  ground 
of  their  support,  and  still  less  that  they  had  any 
assui-ance  from  the  President  upon  the  subject; 
but  I  do  allege  that  I  can  conceive  no  other  reason 
for  their  vote  upon  the  resolution  at  all  in  keeping 
with  their  characters  for  high  intelligence,  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  patriotism,  than  that  they  thought 
they  had  an  assurance  that  their  mode  of  annexa- 
tion would  be  pursued.  Sir,  how  did  it  turn  out? 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  the  reso- 
lution was  recorded,  and  the  name  of  the  President 
attached  to  it,  before,  without  going  through  the 
form  even  of  a  moment's  subsequent  deliberation, 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Government  of 
Texas,  inviting  her  into  the  Union,  under  the  first 
alternative;  and  under  the  first  alternative  she 
came  into  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  I  charge  upon  the  President,  that  this 
hasty  and  ill-advised  step  was  the  remote  cause  of 
the  present  war.  I  charge  it  upon  him,  that  if  he 
had  acted  prudently,  and  cautiously,  and  wisely, 
he  would  have  proceeded  under  the  other  altern- 
ative, and  have  saved  the  dreadful  effusion  of 
blood  the  world  has  been  compelled  to  witness.  I 
charge  it  upon  him  that  the  course  which  he  did 
pursue  v/as  inconsistent  with  that  uniform  policy 
of  his  predecessors  to  avoid,  or  to  seek  to  avoid, 
by  every  possible  and  honorable  m^ans,  that  direst 
of  all  national  evils,  war. 

Sir,  it  is  no  defence  that  Congress  authorized  the 
step  he  did  take.  They,  to  be  sure,  authorized  it, 
but  did  not  command  it.  They  left  with  him,  un- 
wisely, I  think — certainly  I  would  noi  have  done 
it — the  discretion  to  adopt  it.  But  he  knew — must 
have  known — that  some  of  the  wisest  and  purest 
of  statesmen  predicted  that  it  would  end  in  war; 
and  that  some  of  the  wisest  and  purest  of  the  states- 
men belonging  to  his  own  political  party  entertain- 
ed that  opinion.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  his  constitutional  advisers,  were  firmly 
of  that  opinion.  He  knew  they  had  promptly  re- 
jected a  treaty  upon  that  very  ground,  and  that 
alone;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  this,  he  headlong 
takes  the  obnoxious  step,  and  the  war  ensues.  The 
responsibility  is  upon  his  head,  and  heavy  and 
overwhelming  is  that  responsibility. 

Sir,  annexation  of  itself  would  not  have  been 
war — Mexico  had  no  right  to  make  it  a  cause  of 


war.  Texas'  independence  had  been  too  long  es- 
tablished and  undisturbed  to  have  her  absolute 
right  of  sovereignty  called  in  question.  Acknowl- 
edged by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  all  had 
a  right  to  say,  that  revolution  had  ripened  into  title, 
and  especially  had  the  United  States,  the  neigh- 
bor of  the  new  Government,  that  right.  Nor  do  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  Mexico,  pVoud  and 
arrogant  as  she  then  was,  would  have  dared,  on 
account  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  to  make  war 
upon  the  United  Stales.  No,  sir,  it  was  the  man- 
ner, not  the  fi\ct.  It  was  the  rashness,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  the  utter  rash- 
ness of  the  President's  course.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
my  settled  conviction,  that  the  President  is,  on  thi.s 
account,  answerable  for  the  war.  But,  upon  the 
second  ground  to  which  1  have  referred,  his  liabil- 
ity is  even  yet  more  manifest,  and  without  a  sha- 
dow of  justification  or  excuse.  Sir,  I  need  not 
say  that  I  impute  no  improper  motives  to  the  Pres- 
ident. He  has  no  doubt,  I  liope,  acted  under  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty.  But,  in  my  opinion,  sir, 
the  order  to  march  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  duty — was  ill-ad- 
vised, reckless,  and  clearly  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

Sir,  he  could  not  but  have  known  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  likely  to  bring  on  hostilities.  He  could  not 
but  have  known  that  such  hostilities  would  be  in 
the  judgment  of  the  nation,  war.  The  war-making 
power  is  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  for  wise, 
high,  and  vital  reasons  of  public  policy.  No  man 
would  be  mad  enough  to  repose  such  a  dreaded 
power  in  the  Executive.  The  security  of  freedom 
and  peace  demands,  that  those  who  are  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  war,  should  alone  have  the  right  to 
declare  it.  Congress  was  then  in  session;  why 
were  they  not  consulted?  Was  it  apprehended 
that  they  would  not  by  such  a  step  hazard  the 
peace  of  the  nation  ?  Was  it  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  would  resort  to  every  possible 
effort  before  taking  a  step  so  likely  to  involve  us  ? 
Sir,  I  hope  not,  I  am  bound,  in  respect  to  the 
President,  to  believe  not.  But,  sir,  the  fact  remains. 
Is  there  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  of  any  intel- 
ligence who  can  doubt  that  Congress  never  would, 
in  the  then  condition  of  things,  have  suffered,  if 
they  could  have  prevented  it,  much  less  ordered, 
that  march  ? 

I  charge,  therefore,  upon  the  President  that,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  and  himself  are  concerned, 
he  is  the  author  of  the  war.  He,  and  he  only  ; 
and  upon  his  hands  rests  the  blood  which  has 
crimsoned  its  many  glorious  battle-fields.  But 
this,  sir,  is  a  question  between  the  country  and  the 
President.  Mexico  had  no  right  on  that  account  to 
assail  our  flag.  To  her  it  made  no  difference  under 
what  authority  of  this  Government  our  troops 
were  on  the  Rio  Grande.  We  had,  I  repeat,  and 
I  hope  I  have  sliown,  a  right  to- send  them  there, 
and  her  attack  upon  them  was,  as  regards  her  and 
ourselves,  war  actually  begun  by  her. 

Sir,  our  flag  has  waved  in  proud  glory  over 
every  field  of  conflict.  The  nation's  heart  has 
beat  high  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  brave 
spirits  who  have  borne  it,  for  their  matchless  gal- 
lantry and  skill.  Upon  the  nation's  brow  no  blush 
need  to  be  seeiv.  They  were  not  permitted  to  avoid 
the  horrid  strife.*  Their  President,  without  their 
knowledge,  rashly  involved  the  nation's  honor. 
That  honor  was  then  illegally  assailed.  They 
had  no  choice  but  to  vindicate  it.  Theirs  is  all 
the  glory  which  has  been  achieved.  The  Presi- 
dent hereafter,  when  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life,  and  reviewing  the  scenes  of  these  bloody  con- 
flicts, however  it  may  be  now,  \vill  take  no  joy  in 
the  remembrance  of  our  triumphs.  The  voice  of 
conscience  will  tell  him  that  all  the  blood  of  the 
battle  was  of  his  shedding.  The  tale  of  its  glory, 
to  him,  will  be  lost  amidst  the  agonizing  cries  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  it  has  made.  Sir,  I  re- 
peatlt,  I  allege  no  improper  motive  to  the  Execu- 
tive; but  as  I  believe  that  1  am  now  addressing 
you,  do  1  believe  that  upon  the  President  rests  the 
blood  and  expenses  of  the  war,  and  upon  him, 
therefore,  I  charge  them. 

I  have  said  all,  Mr.  President,  that  I  proposed 
to  say  upon  the  part  of  the  subject  to  which,  so 
far,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  in  what  J  am  about  to 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  in- 
cidentally refer  to  it  again. 
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I  speak  next,  and  in  the  first  place,  of  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  war  under  the  manasjement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  war  was  recog- 
nized as  existing  on  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  by  the 
act  of  Cons^ress  of  that  date.  We  are  now  in  the 
month  of  January,  1848,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
restoration  of  peace  is  as  far  off,  and  even  further 
than  it  aeemed  to  be  on  the  1.3th  of  May,  1846.  The 
■whole  power  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  he  has  deemed 
it  advisable  to  ask  to  have  that  power  devolved 
upon  hinn,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  Not  an  occasion — although  there  have 
been  so  many  and  such  glorious  ones — has  pre- 
sented itself  in  which  the  American  arms  have  not 
been  triumphant.  And  yet  there  is  no  peace.  My 
opinion  is,  and  has  been  throughout,  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  want  of 
vigor  with  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted. 
We  have  had  an  ostentatious  and  asserted  vigor, 
but  we  have  had  nothing  else,  as  far  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  concerned. 

I  am  very  fiir  from  imputing — because  I  am  in- 
capable of  making  a  charge  wliich  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  true — I  am  very  far  from  imputing,  that  this 
want  of  actual  vigor  has  been  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive.  So  far  from  it,  I  believe 
that  he  has  been  deluding  himself,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  idea  that  peace  was  to  be  obtained 
without  the  effusion  of  blood — a  delusion,  sir, 
which  must  hereafter  constitute  a  great  and  over- 
whelming account  of  responsibility  against  him. 

I  said  yesterday,  that  it  was  tlie  marcli  of  our 
troops  fiom  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  that 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
war.  I  say  to-day  what  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say  in  other  places,  over  and  over  again,  that  I 
believe  that  that  'march  of  itself,  if  it  had  been 
made  with  a  proper  force,  would  not  actually  have 
led  to  such  a  result.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if,  in- 
stead of  sending  the  small  but  gallant  band — the 
heroes  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma — to 
the  Rio  Grande,  he  had  sent  from  five  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  men,  not  a  drop  of  blood  would 
have  been  shed,  and  no  Mexican  ever  have  ven- 
tured to  have  trodden  the  soil  on  this  side  of  the 
river  in  hostile  attitude.  But,  sir,  the  war  com.- 
menced,  was  recognized,  and  fifty  thousand  troops, 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  treasure,  were  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  together 
•with  an  implied  promise,  such  as  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident the  assurance  (if  such  v/ere  needed)  that  this 
unlimited  amount  could,  if  the  expression  may  be 
excused,  be  made  still  more  unlimited.  And  yet 
■what  has  he  done?  Instead  of  calling  out  twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  men,  as  he 
wa.s  authorized  to  do  by  the  act  of  the  13th  of 
May,  1846,  he  and  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  called  them  out  by  driblets,  and 
announcing  to  the  country  from  time  to  time  that 
they  had  a  sufficient  force  in  the  field  to  conquer  a 
peace.  What  has  been  the  consequence.'  That 
which  every  man  of  intelligence  who  speaks  as  he 
thinks  must  acknowledge — that  great,  and  mighty, 
and  extraordinary  as  have  been  the  triumphs  of 
•  the  American  arms,  they  have  hardly  furnislied  us 
anything  but  the  glory  attending  them.  They 
have,  to  be  sure,  illustrated  the  American  charac- 
ter for  valor  and  military  skill;  but  they  have 
served  no  other  purpose.  And  why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Because  each  struggle  has  been  at  such  fear- 
ful odds,  that  the  gallant  officers  in  command  have 
been  unable  to  follow  it  up,  or  profit  by  the  re- 
sult. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  General  Taylor,  who,  with  a  few 
thousand  men,  marched  to  Monterey,  and  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  dread  and  fearful  conflict,  in  carry- 
ing that  almost  impregnably  fortified  town,  was 
eo  far  crippled  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  even  the 
prisoners  that  he  might  take.  What  happened 
afterwards  ?  The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  changed; 
some  new  light  dawns  upon  the  mind  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Mexico  is  to  be  stricken  in  a  different 
part.  There  is  a  point  still  more  vital  to  be  as- 
sailed— a  point  still  more  certain,  if  assailed,  to 
lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  outraged  rights.  What  is  done? 
General  Taylor  is  stripped  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  very  flower  of  his  command.  The  ene- 
my approached.  Eight  or  ten  millions  of  the 
public  property  were  exposed  to  be  lost,  unless 
preserved  by  the  gallantry  and  indomitable  valor 


of  the  few  soldiers  left  behind  to  guard  it.  Almost 
with  electric  speed  it  becomes  known  at  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  an  army  such  as  she  had  never 
before  marched  into  the  field  was  organized, 
amounting  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand troops,  and  led  on  by  their  greatest  chief. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  his  previous  successes 
had  satisfied  every  American  that  Taylor,  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command,  v/ere  compe- 
tent to  accomplish  almost  any  triumph  that  human 
povv'er  could  accomplish,  was  there  one  who 
did  not  then  tremljle  for  their  fate?  And  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  utterly  annihilated  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  military  miracle.  Disparity  of 
force  was  comparatively  nothing  before  the  ener- 
gies of  the  American  soldiers;  and  in  the  annals  of 
former  military  triumphs,  the  proudest  of  them 
all  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  nothing  in  com- 
pai'ison  with  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  They 
are  all  thrown  in  the  sliade  by  the  brilliant  light 
of  an  exploit  which,  whilst  it  electrified  the  Amer- 
ican heart,  astounded  the  world. 

Let  us  look  now,  sir,  to  the  campaign  of  last 
year.  General  Scott  was  compelled  to  assail  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  with  between  12,000  and  14,000 
troops,  and  to  carry,  at  all  hazards,  a  castle  sup- 
posed to  be  impregnable.  He  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing it;  but  he  has  done  little  or  nothing  be- 
yond that.  Every  battle  which  was  fought  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico  was  fought  with 
a  disparity  of  numbers  actually  appalling.  That 
noble  leader  was  forced  to  march  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  (I  forget 
the  exact  distance)  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  way  through  a  dense 
population,  to  assail  a  city  containing  180,000  or 
200,000  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  and  with- 
out even  the  means  of  keeping  up  his  communica- 
tions with  the  sea'lioard  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
supplies.  These  supplies  found  their  way  to  him 
from  time  to  time  by  the  gallantry  of  the  escort, 
who  were  obliged  to  fight  foot  by  foot  almost  every 
mile  of  their  progress.  And  at  the  end  of  all  his 
great  and  extraordinary  triumphs,  Scott  finds  him- 
self in  the  city  of  Mexico  with  only  some  6,000 
soldiers.  Now,  sir,  who  does  not  believe  that,  if 
he  had  started  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  al- 
though we  might  then  have  been  deprived  of  the 
glory  of  his  many  victories,  we  might  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico  perhaps  with- 
out the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood — American  or 
Mexican?  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  Executive  managing  a  war  declared  to  exist  by 
a  Christian  people,  to  do  what  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Davis]  said  it  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  bill  to  accomplish — not  to  en- 
sure a  triumph  on  the  battle-field,  but  to  avoid  a 
battle  by  accomplishing  success  by  force  of  num- 
bers; to  break  down  the  moral  power  of  the  ene- 
my; to  conquer  a  peace  by  demonstrating  to  that 
enemy  that  resistance  is  in  vain  ?  All  at  once  (I 
find  no  fault  with  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  rejoice  at 
it)  the  eyes  of  the  Executive  have  been  opened. 
All  at  once  it  seems  to  be  perceived  by  him,  that 
the  war  heretofore  has  not  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, except  on  paper.  Well,  whose  fault  is  it, 
Mr.  President  ?  Who  would  have  borne  the  dread 
responsibility,  if  our  gallant  little  army  on  the  Rio 
Grande  had  been  sacrificed  ?  Who  would  have 
had  the  equally  tremendous  responsibility,  if  those 
gallant  spirits  now  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas 
had  been  sacrificed?  The  nations  of  the  world 
would  have  said,  with  one  accord,  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States.  Ut)on  him  the  responsibility 
for  the  useless  and  cruel  expenditure  of  blood  and 
of  treasure  would  have  rested.  Sir,  I  make  bold 
to  say,  in  speaking  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
know  infinitely  more  upon  such  subjects  than  I 
do,  that  if  the  President  had  called  out  the  50,000 
volunteers  after  hearing  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  there  never  would  have 
been  another  blow  struck  in  Mexico,  and  peace 
would  long  since  have  been  restored.  The  Mex- 
icans, to  be  sure,  have  a  high  and  indomitable 
spirit,  (I  speak  particularly  of  that  portion  of  them 
who  have  in  their  veins  the  true  Casrilian  blood;) 
but  they  know  there  may  be  a  point  at  which 
resistance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  they  would 
have  seen  that  that  was  their  condition  when  they 
saw  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  the  accom- 


plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  war  had  been 
declared. 

Who  can  doubt  that,  if  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  had  announced  that  the  purpose  or 
the  war  was  merely  to  procure  indemnity  for 
wrongs,  and  to  vindicate  outraged  character,  and 
to  maintain  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  had  placed 
fifty  thousand  troops  in  Mexico,  as  he  might  have 
done,  it  would  have  led  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ? 
Sir,  I  think  we  have  no  peace,  because  the  Presi- 
dent.of  the  United  States  has  not  exerted  the  power 
which  Congress  has  placed  in  his  hands,  and  which 
was  intended  to  be  exerted.  1  think,  and  I  there- 
fore charge  upon  him,  that  the  American  blood 
which  has  been  so  freely  poured  out,  has  been 
thus  freely  poured  out  because  of  his  error.  I 
think,  and  I  therefore  charge  upon  him,  that  the 
millions  of  money  which  have  been  spent,  and 
have  yet  to  be  spent,  have  been  and  are  to  be  spent 
because  of  his  error.  This  is  all  that  I  propose  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
war  has  been  conducted. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  very  briefly  what 
should  be,  in  my  judgment,  the  mode  of  its  further 
prosecution.  There  are  only  three  modes  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  first  is,  to  withdraw  the  troops 
altogether — if  not  to  the  Nueces,  to  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  second,  to  withdraw  them  to 
what  is  termed  a  defensive  line;  and  the  third,  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory until  Mexico  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  I 
prefer  the  last. 

Mr.  President,  in  saying  that  I  prefer  the  last,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  prefer  the  last 
if  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  not  one  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  tarnish  the  American  name.  I 
prefer  the  last,  if  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is 
merely  the  vindication  of  our  violated  honor,  and 
indemnity  for  our  heretofore  violated  rights.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  this  war  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  annihilate  the  nationality  of 
Mexico — if  it  is  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  her 
territory,  then  I  say,  on  my  respoiisibility  as  a 
Senator  and  a  man,  I  would  not  give  him  a  dollar. 

Sir,  we  live  at  a  time  when  character  is  of  im- 
mense value  with  nations,  as  we  know  it  to  be 
with  individuals;  and  if  there  be  any  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  stains  national  character, 
it  is  using  national  power  to  inflict  national  injus- 
tice. And  if  there  be  any  national  crime  more  cry- 
ing and  enormous  in  the  opinion  of  all  Christen- 
dom than  any  other,  it  is  the  forcible  dismember- 
ment of  the  territory  of  a  weaker  nation. 

When  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  for  fight- 
ing the  war  out,  I  mean  that  I  am  for  fighting  it 
out  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  we 
seek  to  have  accomplished;  that  is,  to  have  Ameri- 
can rights  recognized,  and  American  honor  vindi- 
cated, so  as  to  furnish  full  and  complete  security 
against  any  subsequent  violation. 

The  first  two  points  to  which  I  have  referred — 
the  proposition  for  withdrawing  the  troops,  and 
that  for  taking  a  defensive  line — I  have  already 
said  I  cannot  concur  in.  To  withdraw  the  tro'ops 
altogether,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  national 
dishonor;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  entertain  the 
idea  for  a  moment.  To  take  a  defensive  line  would 
not,  in  my  judgment,  lead  to  peace,  but  would,  on 
the  contrary,  be  perpetual  war;  and  so  far  as  ex- 
pense is  to  be  mentioned  in  any  comparison  with 
the  other  calamities  of  ivar,  it  would  be  attended 
with  infinitely  greater  expense  than  that  of  fight- 
ing it  out.  Now,  sir,  the  objection  to  carrying 
the  war  on  is,  the  expenditure  of  money  with 
which  it  will  be  necessarily  attended,  and  the  con- 
sequent derangement  of  the  whole  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  My  impression  is,  from 
some  examination  which  I  have  given  the  subject, 
and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  that  the  war  may  be  carried  on  in 
Mexico  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  Amer- 
ican dollar,  and  of  course  without  affecting  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  American  people,  or 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  Government  itself. 
The  resources  of  the  Mexican  Government,  Mr. 
President,  even  under  all  the  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  Government  has  ex- 
isted, are  infinitely  greater,  ii  seems  to  me,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  fact  is,  that  until  a  com: 
parativeiy  recent  period — indeed,  until  a  short 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
ourselves — the  expenditures  of  their  Government 
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have  been  about  §21,000,000  annually.     And   it 
has  been  appropriated   to  these  purposes:  They 
have  had  an  army  of  30,000  men  always  on  pay, 
costing  the  Government  about  §10,000,000.  They 
have  liad  a  civil-list  bill  of  about  $6,000,000,  and 
interest  to  be  paid  on  the  public  debt  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000,000,  making  $-21,000,000.     Their  army 
has   been   punctually  paid,  their  civil  list  punctu- 
ally met,  and  the   interest  on  the  public  debt,  un- 
til, as  I  have  said,  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
has  been  met  with  equal  punctuality.    From  what 
resources,  sir  ?   The  products  of  their  mines,  when 
they   are  in   full    operation;  and  for  a   series   of 
years,  when  in  such  full  operation,  they  have  pro- 
duced $25,000,000  per  year;  they  charge  what  is 
termed  a  transit  duty  on  all  tlie  bullion  that  is 
drav/n  from  the  mines,  until  it  reaches  the  port  of 
exportation.  This  transitduty  is  paid  in  the  form  of 
a  permit,  granted  oil  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
convey  the  bullion  from  town  to  town,  the  permit 
being  renewed  at  each  terminus  until  it  reaches  the 
place  of  exportation;  and  when  it  gets  there,  it  is 
subject  to  an  export  duty  of  one  per  cent.     The 
average  amount  of  these  transport  duties,  until  the 
bullion  reaches  the  place  of  exportation,  is  about 
two-and-a-half    or   three    per    cent.      The   gross 
amount  of  bullion  drawn  from  the  mines,  as  I  have 
said,  is  about  §25,000,000.    The  Senate  will  easily  , 
perceive  then,  the  amount  derived  from  this  source, 
with    an   average  of  two-and-a-half  or  three  per  ; 
cent,  as   transit  duty,  and   with  a  specific  export  ■ 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  every  pound 
of  bullion  exported.     The  next  source  of  reveiuie  '. 
and  the  amount  that  it  raises,  it  is  almost  impossi-  ; 
ble  to  calculate,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  amount  it  would  raise  if  peace  was  restored  to  '. 
Mexico,  if  that  country  was  restored  to  quiet,  and  ' 
business  operations  were  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  ! 
ordinary  course.     This  source  is  the  stamp   tax. 
They  charge  what  is  termed  a  stamp  tax,  on  every 
description  of  contract  transr'erring  every  descrip- 
tion of  property  of  or  exceeding  the  value  of  $500-  | 
That  is  to  say,  every  contract   between  man   and 
man  relative  to  property  worth  $500,  is  to  be  writ-  | 
ten  upon  stamped  paper,  for  which  the  parties  pay  i 
to  the  stamp  officers  six  dollars.     But  according  to  ' 
their  laws,  contracts  of  this  description  are  left  in  j 
the   hands  of  a  notary,  and  are  recorded  among 
the  official   transactions  of  the   notary,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  parties  to  the  contract,  if  they  | 
desire  to  have   in  their  possession  evidence  of  the  | 
contract,  to  obtain  official  copies;  and  the  result  is,  I 
that  each  one  of  the  parties  almost  invariably  takes  I 
a  copy  of  the  contract.     The  copy  is  also  written  i 
on  stamped  paper,  and  for  the  copies  there  is  paid  j 
six  dollars  each. 

There  is  another  source,  and  that  is  a  duty  on  1 
the  sale  of  everything  that  is  sold.  Nothing  j 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  by  way  of  sale  that  does 
not  pay  a  specific  duty,  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  articles  so  passing.  Now,  I  will 
not  estimate  the  amount  thus  derived;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  to  state  the  fact  as  I  understand 
the'fact  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  revenue  received 
from  these  sources  has  been  abundantly  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  meet 
punctually  its  disbursements  to  the  amount  of 
$21,000,000.  This  amount  would  support  any 
army  which  we  might  put  into  the  field;  and 
this  we  would  liave  a  perfect  right  to  appropriate. 
Not  to  seize  and  confiscate  individual  property, 
which  is  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  justice,  which 
would  be  an  actof  barbarism,  a  dishonor  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  a  stain  upon  our  national 
character;  but  to  appropriate  the  public  revenue  of 
the  country  so  as  to  enfeeble  the  power  of  their 
Government,  to  reduce  the  military  to  the  same 
standard  as  private  citizens,  and  prove,  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  thoroughly  able  to  enforce  it,  that  the 
restoration  of  peace  depends  on  their  submission. 
Now,  I  believe  as  confidently  as  I  can  anything  of 
which  we  have  not  certain  knowledge,  that  by 
pursuing  a  course  of  this  description  for  the  pur- 
pose ofenforcingaterminationofthis  war,  we  shall 
not  only  obtain  money  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  our  army,  but  no  portion  of  it 
will  come  from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  know,  sir,  the  objection  that  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  consequence  that  may  result  from  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  country.  I  think  I  can 
Bee  almost  as  clearly  as  does  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  there- 


suit  of  incorporating  the  whole  of  Mexico  into  this 
Union;  and  if  I  believed  that  the  object  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  into  the 
Union  by  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  much 
as  I  should  hang  my  head  in  mortification  and 
shame  for  the  honor  of  my  country,  I  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  rather 
than  prosecute  the  war  an  hour  longer.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  is  to  be  the  result.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
suffer  an  Executive  officer  to  perpetrate  such  a 
wrong,  if  the  Executive  even  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  ever  them- 
selves assist  an  Executive  to  accomplish  such  an 
object.  I  would  have  much  less  confidence  in 
them  than  I  have,  if  I  thought  it  possible,  that  the 
mere  lust  of  rapine,  the  mere  lust  of  territory, 
would  lead  them  to  dishonor  the  American  name  by 
blotting  from  existence  a  neighboring  and  feebler 
nation. 

I  am  for  prosecuting  the  war,  sir,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  consequence  will  be  to  bring  Mexico  the 
earlier  to  her  senses,  and  to  prompt  her  cheerfully 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  And  this  brings  me  to  say 
a  v/ord  or  two  on  what  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
the  terms  of  such  a  peace. 

Now,  sir,  I  speak  for  myself,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  speak  the  sense  of  most  of  the  friends 
around  me.  My  honorable  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Calhoun]  the  other  day,  in  the  speech 
which  he  did  us  and  the  country  the  honor  to  de- 
liver, said  he  believed  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  irrevocably  determined  on  taking  in- 
demnity for  the  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered 
from  Mexico,  in  territory.  I  hope  he  is  mistaken. 
I  believe  he  is  mistaken.  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  be  to-morrow  contented 
by  a  treaty  which  would  make  the  Rio  Grande  the 
boundary.  I  believe  they  would  be  contented  with 
such  a  treaty,forthepurposeof  terminating  the  war, 
rather  than  that  Mexico  should  be  compelled  by 
the  force  of  our  arms  to  dismember  herself.  Now, 
in  expressins:  this  hope  and  belief,  and  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  war  might  be  honorably 
terminated  by  faking  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  bound- 
ary, I  wish  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  1  am  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory.  I  am 
against  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  force.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  of  itself, 
but  for  one  consideration  which  weighs  in  my 
judgment,  and  which  has  had  heretofore  and  still 
has  a  controlling  operation.  Mr.  President,  I  fear, 
I  greatly  fear,  the  conflict  to  which  such  an  ac- 
quisition would  lead.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale]  told  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day  that  the  true  origin  of  this  war 
lay  in  the  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  South 
to  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery.  I  am  not  al- 
luding to  this  now  with  any  design  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  honorable  Senator  on  the  question 
of  slavery.  Sir,  he  will  pardon  me  for  telling  him 
that  that  is  a  subject  which  no  southern  man  on 
this  floor,  when  he  can  avoid  it,  desires  to  discuss. 
He  will  permit  me  to  tell  him  (and  I  do  it  with 
all  good  feeling,  and  with  all  the  respect  in  which 
I  hold  him  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States)  that 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  exciting  discussions  on 
this  subject  in  the  North,  that  slavery  now  exists 
in  many  of  the  southern  States.  He  will  permit 
me  to  tell  him,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least, 
that  it  has  been  the  course,  and  that  of  those  whose 
sentiments  he  speaks,  on  this  subject,  which  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  towards  its  perpetu- 
ation. 

The  greatest  practical  advocates  of  slavery,  sir, 
have  been  the  Senator  himself  and  his  particular 
constituents.  Sir,  I  have  my  opinions  upon  this 
subject  as  deeply  instilled  as  can  have  the  Senator 
from  New-Hampshire.  They  were  almost  born 
with  me;  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day  of  my  life.  They  have  been 
strengthened  by  all  subsequent  reflection.  I  do 
not  choose  to  express  them  on  this  floor,  unless 
the  topic  is  pressed  home.  But  whilst  I  have 
fixed  and  unalterable  convictions  as  to  the  mere 
institution  of  slavery  itself  as  a  political  or  civil 
institution,  I  have  another  conviction  as  deejily 
and  irrevocably  fixed;  and  that  is,  a  conviction 
that  the  southern  States  owe  it  to  themselves, 
one  and  all  of  them,  to  stand  on  their  own  rights, 
to  vindicate  their  own  equality,  and  exclusively 
at  their  own  time,  and  without  the  interference 


of  others,  to  meddle  in  their  own  way  with  this 
peculiar  institution.  Notv/ithstanding  this,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  all  the  indications 
of  the  times.  I  cannot  but  say  that  the  opin- 
ions entertained  in  the  North,  however  erroneous 
I  may  think  they  are,  are  still  honestly  entertained. 
I  cannot  but  say  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire v/ouid  be  false  to  the  implied  promiae  which 
he  has  given  to  the  State  which  sent  him  here,  if 
he  were  not  to  make  it  a  condition  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  additional  territory,  that  slavery  should 
be  forever  excluded  from  it.  I  cannot  but  per- 
ceive that  it  is  a  popular  feeling,  which  i.s  sweep- 
ing like  a  v/hirlvvind  at  the  North;  but  there  ia 
an  equally  determined  and  steady  feeling  at  the 
South.  If  these  feelings  be  further  excited,  there 
can  be  but  one  result;  that  is,  deadly  conflict  or 
amicable  separation.  And  when  I  look  at  either, 
Mr.  President,  my  heart  sickens  at  the  reflection. 
Sons  of  a  common  ancestry,  bound  together  by  com- 
mon ties,  glorying  in  a  common  renown,  looking 
incoinmon  to  a  still  more  glorious  future,  I  caimot 
but  feel  my  heart  sink  within  me,  even  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  result.  And  it  is  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  follow,  if  the  state  of  things  to  which 
I  have  alluded  shall  be  brought  into  existence,  and 
not  because  I  am  opposed  merely  to  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  that  I  gave  my  cordial  support  to  the 
resolution  offered  upon  that  subject  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Berrien} 
at  the  last  session. 

Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  driven  into  a  different  course 
by  being  told  that  it  would  leave  us  a  pecuniary 
loss.  With  me,  Mr.  President,  loss  of  money 
is  nothing  to  loss  of  character.  With  me  the 
boundless  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  as  noth- 
ing, compared  with  what  I  shoidd  esteem  the 
incalculable  loss  attending  the  destruction  of  our 
national  character.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  true  that  a 
peace  accomplished  on  the  terms  to  which  1  have 
referred  would  leave  us  without  indemnity.  Sir, 
we  have  indemnity  in  the  history  of  this  war.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  many  glorious  battle-fields 
which  it  has  presented  to  an  astonished  world.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  delight  which  electrified  every 
American  heart  at  the  result  of  every  conflict.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  security  which  it  furnishes 
against  the  disturbers  of  our  peace  hereafter.  A 
few  hundreds  of  millions  (even  if  it  should  go  to 
hundreds)  that  may  be  expended,  will  be  forgotten 
even  while  spoken  of,  while  the  glory  and  renown 
which  it  has  heaped  upon  the  American  cliaracter 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  time  itself  shall 
endure.  I  am  not,  therefore,  to  be  told  that  peace 
on  such  terms  would  leave  us  losers,  in  the  true, 
high,  and  moral  sense  of  the  term. 

A  word  on  another  subject,  and  I  cease  to  trou- 
ble the  Senate.  I  have  already  indicated,  Mr. 
President,  my  preference  of  a  regular  over  a  vol- 
unteer force.  Now,  sir,  that  preference  is  found- 
ed (and  I  have  but  a  word  or  two  in  way  of 
reason  to  assign  for  it)  on  the  opinion  which  in- 
formation in  my  posession  has  enabled  me  to  form, 
that  the  expense  of  a  regular  force  is  much  less, 
and  their  efficiency  infinitely  greater;  above  all, . 
that  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  is  less. 

Mr.  Secretary  Poinsett,  in  his  letterof  March  21, < 
18.38,  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Speaker  Polk,  now 
President,  speaking  of  the  comparative  expense  of 
the  two  description  of  forces,  says  that — 

"  The  difference  of  expense  brtween  the  emplnyment  of 
this  desoription  of  troops  (meaning  volunteers  and  militia) 
and  regulars  is  at  least  ns  four  to  one,  independently  of  the 
wastaje  attending  their  ignorance  of  every  administrative 
branch  of  the  service  ;  the  enormous;  expense  of  marching 
tliem  to  and  from  distant  points  (or  short  periods  of  service, 
and  the  great  increase  that  will  be  made  to  the  pension 
list,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  19th  March, 
1836." 

Now,  sir,  the  Senate  will  find  how  inefficient  thi.s 
description  of  force  is — I  mean  as  compared  with 
regular  forces — by  turning  to  document  297,  of  the 
2d  session  25th  Congress.  They  will  there  find 
that  volunteers  and  militia  were  called  out  in  the 
years  1832,  '36,  '37,  and  '.38,  to  serve  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  the  war  against 
the  Cherokees,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  at 
the  time  of  the  liorder  difficulties,  to  the  number 
of  55,324.  They  will  find,  I  am  satisfied,  aside 
from  the  additional  expense  attending  the  employ- 
ment of  these  forces,  and  for  the  purpose  now  in 
view,  (the  superior  efficiency  of  the  regulars,)  that 
the  mortality  among  volunteers  and  militia,  com- 
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pared  with  regulars,  is  as  ten  to  one.  Sir,  to  what 
k  this  owins;?  [t  is  owing  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  officers  are  unable  to  subject  them  to  the 
same  state  of  discipline,  and  to  prevent  the  expo- 
sure which  leads  to  disease. 

From  the  statements  to  be  found  among  the  pa- 
pers fron\  the  War  Department,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  men  enlisted  for  the  line  of  the  regular 
army  (the  old  establishment)  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1847,  and  from  .January  1st  to  January 
1st,  was  4,605,  the  number  offering  to  be  enlisted 
during  the  same  period,  and  rejected  by  the  recruit- 
ing officers  because  of  physical  infirmity,  was 8,475 
— more  than  twice  the  amount  actually  received. 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  volunteers. 
<3rod  forbid  that  1  should  !  But  I  make  bold  to  say, 
that  at  least  one-half  of  those  who  were  rejected  as 
unfit  for  the  regular  service  may  be  I'ound  in  the 
ranks  of  the  volunteers.  The  chances  of  mortality 
in  that  corps  are  of  course  very  much  increased. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  all  I  intend  to  say 
upon  this  point;  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate only  a  moment  or  two  longer,  while  I  add  a 
word  or  two  by  way  of  conclusion.  Sir,  I  have 
heard  it  said  by  some  that  this  v/ar  should  be 
prosecuted  because  its  tendency  was  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  Mexico.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
we  were  constituted  missionaries  by  Heaven, 
even  by  fire  and  by  sword  and  by  slaughter,  to 
carry  the  light  of  civilization  into  that  benighted 
land.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  stated  even  in 
the  pulpit  that  we  have  been  selected  by  Divine 
Providence  to  purity  a  dark  and  false  religion — to 
break  down  their  old,  ancient,  and  degraded  super- 
stitions— to  bring  them  into  the  blaze  of  the  true 
faith,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  holier  and  purer 
light  of  the  Protestant  religion.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  to  enlars;e 
the  "area  of  freedom."  I  hold  to  no  such  doc- 
trines.    No,  sir. 

We  need  not,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  area 
of  freedom,  become  propagandists.  No  physical 
force  is  on  our  part  called  for  to  break  the  bonds 
which  bind  other  people  in  subjection.  There  is  a 
silent,  but  potent,  moral  power  progressing  through 
the  world,  rapidly  tending  to  that  consummation. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  lesson  which  our  example 
is  teaching.  Here  is  seen  perfect  personal  and 
political  freedom,  combined  with  unexampled  na- 
tional happiness,  prosperity,  and  power.  Here  is 
seen  that  individual  equality  which  nature  stamps 
upon  the  heart  as  a  right,  protecrted  and  enjoyed 
amongst  ourselves  to  an  extent  never  before 
known,  and  shielded  by  a  national  arm  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
strike  down.  Yes,  sir,  our  institutions  are  telling 
their  own  story  by  the  blessings  they  impart  to 
us,  and  indoctrinating  the  people  everywhere  with 
the  principles  of  freedom  upon  which  they  are 
founded.  Ancient  prejudices  are  yielding  to  their 
mighty  influence.  Heretofore  revered  and  appa- 
rently permanent  systems  of  government  are  fall- 
ing beneath  it.  Our  glorious  mother,  free  as  she 
has  ever  comparatively  been,  is  getting  to  be 
freer.  It  has  blotted  out  the  corruptions  of  her 
political  franchise.  It  has  broken  her  religious 
intolerance.  It  has  greatly  elevated  the  individual 
character  of  her  subjects.  It  has  immeasurably 
weakened  the  power  of  her  nobles,  and,  by  weak- 
ening, in  one  sense  has  vastly  strengthened,  the 
authority  of  her  crown,  by  forcing  it  to  rest  for 
all  its  power  and  glory  upon  the  hearts  of  its  peo- 
ple. To  Ireland,  too — impulsive  Ireland,  the  land 
of  genius,  of  eloquence,  and  of  valor — it  is  rapidly 
carrying  the  blessings  of  a  restored  freedom  and 
happiness.  In  France,  all  of  political  liberty 
which  belongs  to  her  is  to  be  traced  to  it;  and 
even  now  it  is  to  be  seen  cheering,  animating,  and 
guiding  the  classic  land  of  Italy,  making  the  very 
streets  of  Rome  itself  to  ring  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  gratitude  for  its  presence.  Sir,  such  a.  spirit 
suffers  no  inactivity,  and  needs  no  incentive.  It 
admits  of  neither  enlargement  nor  restraint.  Upon 
its  own  elastic  and  never-tiring  wing,  it  is  now 
soaring  over  the  civilized  world,  everywhere  leav- 
ing its  magic  and  abiding  charm.  I  say,  then,  try 
not,  seek  tiot  to  aid  it.  Bring  no  physical  force 
to  succor  it.  Such  an  adjunct  would  serve  only 
to  corrupt  and  paralyze  its  efforts.  Leave  it  to 
itself,  and,  sooner  or  later,  man  will  be  free.  Sir, 
as  to  this  war  and  its  influence  upon  ourselves, 
there  is  much  to  rejoice  at  and  be  proud  of.     The 


struo-gle  of  1776  demonstrated  the  deeply-seated 
love  of  freedom  in  our  sires,  and  their  stern  and 
indomitable  purpose  to  enjoy  it  or  die.  The  war 
of  1812  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  our  institu- 
tions to  bear  such  a  trial;  and  nobly  was  the  test 
borne,  and  the  capacity  illustrated.  The  present 
war  has  again  demonstrated,  not  only  that  such 
mere  capacity  continues,  but  that  no  nation  exists 
endowed  with  greater  military  power.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  result  cannot  but  redound  to  our  future 
peace  and  happiness.  It  furnishes  ample  indem- 
nity for  all  the  wrongs  and  obloquy  we  have  here- 
tofore suffered,  and  ample,  ample  security  against 
their  recurrence.  Such  a  result  has  won  for  us 
national  glory,  and  that  is  national  power,  stronger 
than  thousands  of  fortresses,  and  as  perpetual  as, 
1  hope  in  God,  will  be  our  nation's  love  of  virtue 
and  of  freedom. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MR.  SLtDELL. 
SPEECH    OF   MR.  G.  S.  HOUSTON, 

OF  ALABAMA, 

Im  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  13,  1848. 

Ou  the  President's  Message  giving  the  reasons  why 

he  declined  to  give  to  the  House,  in  compliance 

with  its  call,  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  saitf: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  )iot  in  a  gQod  position  to 
hear  distinctly  the  remarks  of  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  J.  Gl.  Adams;] 
but  if  I  understood  them  correctly,  I  desire  to 
make  a  brief  reply.  And  in  the  course  of  what  I 
propose  to  say,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  him, 
as  well  as  this  House,  that  he  is  in  error — not  only 
as  to  the  character  of  the  resolution  constituting 
the  call  upon  President  Washington,  but  also  in 
the  action  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  upon  the  message  responding  to  that  call. 

Before  I  do  so,  hov/ever,  I  will  say  something 
of  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Schenck,]  who  is  calling  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  information  as 
to  the  origin  and  character  of  our  war  with  Mex- 
ico. W'hy  did  he  not  think  of  that  sooner.'  He 
professes  now  to  seek  for  light;  but,  let  me  ask, 
with  what  sort  of  grace  does  a  call  for  information 
upon  this  important  subject  come  from  a  member 
of  this  body,  who,  but  a  ^e\\r  short  days  since,  un- 
der the  solenm  obligations  of  an  oath,  recorded  his 
vote  that  our  brave  and  patriotic  army  in  Mexico 
was  engaged  "  in  a  war  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally begun  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?"  He  has  formed  and  expressed  an  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  it;  he  has,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  prejudged  the  case,  and  condemned  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  charging  him  with 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  not  only  without  a 
hearing,  but  in  the  absence  of  what  he  notv  deems 
important  information  upon  that  very  point,  which 
he  then  knew  was  in  existence,  and  which,  he 
contends,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  and  have  of 
that  officer.  And  after  all  this — after  his  condem- 
natory vote  (given  in  the  dark,  as  he  now  virtually 
admits)  has  been  entered  upon  your  journals,  he 
calls  for  light.  Mr.  Speaker,  information  at  an 
earlier  period  might  have  proved  beneficial  to  that 
honorable  member;  but  that  time  with  him  is  past 
and  gone,  and,  so  far  as  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject  is  concerned,  he  may  be  given  over 
to  "  hardness  of  heart  and  reprobacy  of  mind." 

The  gentleman  from  Masisachusetts  [Mr.  J.  Q,. 
Adams]  has  made  two  points,  to  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  call  the  attention  of  the  Flouse.  If  I  mis- 
take him,  I  hope  he  will  correct  me  as  I  proceed. 

The  first  is,  that  in  the  case  of  President  Wash- 
ington, to  which  the  message  before  us  refers,  the 
resolution  calling  for  the  instructions,  correspond- 
ence, and  other  documents,  was  not  mandatory, 
but  that  it  contained  an  exception  for  papers  which 
he  might  consider  not  proper  to  be  furnished  at 
that  time. 

Secondly,  that  the  then  House  of  Representa- 
tives expressly,  by  a  formal  vote,  declared  against 
President  Washington  in  his  resistance  or  refusal 
to  furnish  the  papers  called  for  by  that  body. 

These  are  clear  and  distinct  propositions,  and  I 
intend  to  meet  them  in  a  proper  spirit.  I  will  pro- 
ceed, then,  with  the  remarks  I  intend  to  submit 


upon  those  points, in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
presented  for  consideration. 

To  sustain  my  position  upon  the  first  point,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  read  the  resolution  making- 
the  call,  and  let  its  own  terms  and  phraseology  bo 
distinctly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  Suf- 
fer me  to  read  it: 

"  Rewired,  That  the  President  ofthe  United  States  be  re- 
quessted  tn  lay  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  negolialed  the 
I  treaty  with  the  Kini;  of  Great  Britain,  (communicated  by 
his  messaje  of  the  1st  instant,)  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence and  other  documents  relative  to  the  said  treaty ; 
Kxceptin;:  such  ofthe  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation 
may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed." 

Thus,  sir,  do  wn  see,  that  so  far  as  the  papers 
which  related  exclusively  to  that  treaty,  and  had 
no  reference  to  "  any  existing  ncgolialion,'^  were 
concerned,  the  call  was  mandatory;  the  discretion 
given  was  confined,  in  express  terms,  to  "such  of 
said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may  render 
improper  to  be  disclosed.'''  In  order  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  construction  of  that  resolution,  let 
us  leave  off  the  "  exception"  which  it  contains. 
In  that  case,  no  one  could  doubt  its  mandatory 
character.  Then  take  the  exception  by  itself,  and 
see  what  papers  are  exempted  by  it.  Does  it  ex- 
empt niZ  of  them  from  the  call  of  the  House? 
Surely  not.  But  only  "  such  as  any  existing  nego- 
tiation may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed."  As 
to  all  others  connected  with  that  treaty,  the  Piesi- 
dent  was  allowed  no  discretion. 

Let  me  proceed  one  step  further.  The  Journal 
shows  that  an  amendment  was  proposed  to  the 
resolution,  in  the  House,  which  was  to  strike  from 
it  the  words  "  excepting  such  as  any  existing  nego- 
tiation may  render  improper  to  he  disclosed,"  and, -in 
lieu  of  them,  insert,  "  except  so  much  ofthe  said  pa- 
pers «';,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  not  be  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  to  dis- 
close.'" This  amendment  proposed  to  give  to  the 
President  a  discretion  to  withhold  any  or  all  of  said 
papers,  whether  they  related  to  "  ex'isting  negotia- 
tions" or  not,  if,  in  his  opinion,  their  publication 
would  not  be  "  consistent  ivith  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.'"  Its  effect  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  a2;reed  to,  to  insert  in  the  call  the  usual  ex- 
ception, submitting  entirely  to  the  discretion  ofthe 
President  which  papers,  if  any,  should  be  furnish- 
ed under  the  resolution,  and  which  withheld.  The 
House,  however,  dirsagreed  to  the  amendment,  and, 
after  several  days'  debate,  adopted  the  resolution 
in  its  original  form;  thus  showing,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  it  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
discretion  as  to  the  papers  relative  to  that  treaty, 
other  than  such  as  mi^ht  relate  to  an  "  existing  ne- 
gotiation." As  to  all  others,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, it  was  mandatory;  and  so  it  was  evidently 
regarded  by  President  Washington,  as  will  be  seen 
upon  exarni nation  of  his  message,  in  which  he 
says: 

"The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  c.iution,and 
their  success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy ;  and  even  when 
brousht  to  a  conclusion,  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures, 
demands,  and  eventual  concessions,  which  may  have  been 
proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  impolitic; 
for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future  nego- 
tiations, or  produce  immediate  inconveniences,  perhaps 
danger  and  mischief,  in  relation  to  other  Powers.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  caution  and  secrecy  was  one  cogent  reason 
for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  the  principle  on 
which  that  body  was  formed  confining  it  to  a  small  number 
of  members.  To  admit,  then,  a  rizht  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  rfcmani,  and  to  Au  re,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign  Power, 
would  he  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent." 

If  he  did  not  regard  it  as  mandatory,  why  did 
he  go  into  argument  to  show,  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution he  possessed  the  power  to  withhold  the 
papers.'  Why  assert  his  rights  as  the  Executive 
of  the  United  Slates,  if  they  had  not  been,  in  his 
opinion,  invaded?  Why  speak  of  the  call  as  a 
"demand?"  If  the  resolution  had  submitted  it  to 
his  discretion  to  publish  or  not,  in  view  of  the 
public  interest,  he  doubtless  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  refuse  the  papers  under  that  discretion,  and 
there  suffered  the  matter  to  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  second  proposition  laid 
down  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
J.  a.  Adams,]  I  shall  necessarily  have  to  consume 
more  time.  That  we  may  arrive  at  a  jiroper  con- 
clusion on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  trace  President  Washington's  message,  refusing 
the  papers  demanded,  through  its  various  stages  of 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  far 
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ds  'I  can,  in  the  short  time  allowed  me  for  exami- 
nation, and  see  what  action  was  had  upon  it  by 
that  body.  The  message  was  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  30th  March, 
1796,  and  on  the  next  day  was  "  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House."  On  the  1st  of 
April,  the  resolutions  which  I  now  ask  permission 
to  read  were  oflered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives,  and  also  committed  to  the  same  commit- 
tee : 

Resolved,  As  the  epiiiion  of  this  House,  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  vested  tlie  power  of  making  treaties  exclusively 
in  the  President  and  Senate ;  and  that  the  House  of  Kcp- 
resentatives  do  not  claini  any  agency  in  making  of  treaties 
or  ratifying  them  when  made. 

Re'^oived,  As  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  when  a  treaty 
is  made  which  requires  a  Uiw  or  laws  to  be  passed  to  carry 
it  into  eii'ect,  that  in  such  case  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives liave  a  constitutional  right  to  deliberate  and  determine 
on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  passing  such  laws,  and  to 
act  thereon  as  the  public  good  shall  require. 

The  message,  together  with  the  resolutions  just 
read,  remained  in  committee  until  the  7th  of  April 
thereafter,  on  which  day  that  committee  reported 
the  following  resolutions: 

1st.  Resolve/I,  That,  it  being  declared  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  "  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  iwo-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur,"  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
not  claini  any  agency  in  making  treaties  ;  but  that,  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend 
for  its  execution  as  to  such  stipulations  on  a  law  or  laws 
to  be  passed  by  Congress ;  and  it  is  the  constitutional  right 
and  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  ail  such  cases, 
to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying 
such  treaty  into  efiect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon 
as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
goi)d. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  propriety  of 
any  application  from  this  House  to  the  Executive  for  inform- 
ation desired  by  them,  and  which  may  relate  to  any  consti- 
tutional functions  of  the  House,  that  the  purposes  for  which 
such  information  may  be  wanted,  or  to  which  the  same  may 
be  applied,  should  be  stated  in  the  application. 

Which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  57  to  35. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  of  these  last 
resolutions  embraces  the  subject-matter  of  both  of 
those  which  had  been  referred  to  the  committee, 
only  more  in  detail.  The  second  is  a  new  resolu- 
tion, originating  in  committee,  and  intended  as  a 
response  to  a  paragrapli  in  President  Washington's 
message,  which  says  : 

"  It  does  not  occur  that  the  inspeelion  of  the  papers  asked 
for  can  be  relative  to  any  purpose  under  the  cogaizance  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  except  that  of  an  impeach- 
ment; which  the  resolution  has  not  expressed." 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the 
point  in  issue,  as  well  as  tiie  precise  terms  of  ail  of 
the  resolutions  which  I  have  read.  No  one  who 
will  do  so  can  fail  to  agree  with  me  in  the  fact,  that 
neither  of  the  four  resolutions  lias  attempted  to 
dispute,  or  in  any  manner  controvert,  the  power 
claimed  and  exercised  by  President  Washington 
in  withholding  the  papers  called  for.  They  de- 
clare against  him,  I  admit,  on  other  points  of  the 
controversy.  They  deny  (and  I  think  very  prop- 
erly deny)  to  him  other  powers  assumed.  They 
assert  (and  I  think  very  propei'iy  assert)  the  pow- 
er and  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
other  points  presented  in  his  message;  but  never 
once,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  does  the  House  deny, 
either  in  express  terms  or  otherwise,  the  power 
and  the  right  of  the  President  to  refuse  the  papers 
demanded. 

But,  sir,  the  legislative  history  of  this  question 
does  not  end  here.  The  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  itself,  was  yet  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  where  they  had 
been  committed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1796.  I 
speak  now  of  the  message  transmitting  to  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  treaty  which  required  the 
legislation  of  Congress  to  carry  out  and  enforce  its 
provisions.  On  the  14th  of  April,  that  committee 
reported  three  resolutions  to  the  House,  declaring 
it  expedient  to  pass  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  other  treaties;  saying  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  either  of  them,  about  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  had  excited  so  much  and  such  bit- 
ter feelings,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  in  the  whole  country.  Those  resolutions 
being  passed  upon  by  the  House,  another  one  was 
moved  in  that  body,  (not  by  the  committee,)  with 
a  preamble,  to  whicli  1  propose  calling  attention: 
"The  House  having  taken  into  consideration  the  treaty 


of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  communicated  by  tlie  President 
in  his  message  on  the  1st  day  of  March  last,  arc  of  opinion 
that  it  is  in  many  respects  highly  injurious  to  the  inti^rests 
of  the  United  States ;  yet,  were  they  possessed  of  any  inform- 
ation which  could  justify  the  great  Sacrifices  contained  in 
the  treaty,  their  sincere  desire  to  cherish  harmony  and  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  all  nations,  and  their  earne'st  wish  to 
cooperate  in  hastening  a  final  adjustment  of  the  differences 
subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
might  iiave  induced  them  to  waive  their  objections  to  the 
treat.r.  But  when  they  contemplate  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  in  pursuing,  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  and  the  seizure  of  American 
vessels,  [laden  with  provisions,]  contrary  to  the  clearest 
rights  of  neutral  nations — whether  this  be  viewed  as  the' 
construction  nieant  to  be  given  to  any  articles  in  the  treaty, 
or  as  contrary  to,  and  an  infraction  of,  the  true  meaning  and 
spirit  thereof — the  House  cannot  but  regard  it  as  incumbent 
on  them,  in  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  to  forbear, 
under  such  circumstances,  taking,  at  inresent,  any  active 
measures  on  the  subject:  Therefore, 

"Resolved,  That,  under  tlie  circumstances  aforesaid,  and 
with  such  information  as  the  House  possesses,  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient at  this  lime  to  concur  in  passing  the  laws  necessary 
to  carry  the  said  treaty  into  efl'ect." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  direct  proposition  to 
refuse  or  suspend  legislation  in  favor  of  that  treaty, 
for  the  reasons  set  fortli  in  the  preamble.  This 
preamble  and  resolution  were  also  committed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union;  and,«n  the  29th  of  April,  that  com- 
mittee reported  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  pass  the  laws  necejf-ary  for  carrying  into  efiect 
the  treaty  lately  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain ;" 

which,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  prefix  to  it  a 
preamble,  was  agi-eed  to;  and,  in  accordance  with 
it,  the  bill  soon  passed  the  House  of  Ptepresenta- 
tives  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty. 

In  this  narrative,  I  may  have  left  out  something 
necessary  to  be  stated;  if  so,  it  is  not  intentional. 
So,  sir,  this  House  and  the  country  cannot  fail  to 
see,  that  instead  of  it  being  true  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  declared  against  President  Wash- 
ington for  refusing  to  send  in  the  pa|:)ei-s  called  for 
by  the  resolution  of  that  body,  it  virtually,  and  in 
effect,  conceded  the  power  assumed  on  that  par- 
ticular point.  If  the  House  had  intended  to  con- 
trovert or  deny  that  power,  it  is  but  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  it  would  have  done  so  in  direct 
terms;  for  it  expi-essly  declared,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  against  other  powers  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  contended  for,  by  a  large  majority,  leav- 
ing this  oneuntouched  anil  unnoticed.  I  contend, 
then,  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  House,  under 
the  message  of  the  President,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  controverting  and  declaring  against  other 
powers  contended  for  in  the  same  message,  is, 
and  should  be  regarded  by  all  candid  minds  as  a 
concession  by  the  House  of  the  particular  power 
in  question.  I  might  even  go  further,  and,  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  argument,  show  not  only  that 
the  House  acquiesced  as  stated,  but,  also,  that 
when  a  direct  proposition  was  made  to  refuse  ac- 
tion, for  want  of  the  information  sought  by  the 
original  resolution,  that  also  failed  to  be  adopted; 
and  the  House,  after  much  debate,  and  without 
further  or  additional  information  from  the  Presi- 
dent, passed  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty. 

The  case  cited  of  President  Washington  went 
much  further  than  this  one:  that  was  a  call  for 
papers  relating  to  a  treaty  already  duly  ratified  by 
both  nations,  and  its  provisions  made  public.  It 
was  then  (so  far  as  it  could  be  made  so  by  the 
treaty-making  power)  the  settled  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties;  and  to  publish  the  instructions 
and  correspondence  which  had  led  to  it,  could  not 
fairly  be  supposed  to  change  or  endanger  any  of 
its  articles  or  provisions.  To  have  published 
them  while  negotiations  were  pending,  would 
have  been  very  different.  Thten,  the  treaty  itself 
might  have  been  defeated,  or  made  greatly  worse 
for  the  nation,  the  instructions  to  whose  repre- 
sentative had  thus  been  published  to  the  adversary. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  controversy  it  yet  going 
on;  the  question  is  yet  open  and  subject  to  nego- 
tiation and  settlement;  and  if  we  are  to  have  peace 
with  Mexico  by  treaty  at  all,  most  certainly  will  it 
be  preceded  by  negotiations. 

The  Mexicans  are  an  ignorant  people;  and  if 
those  instructions  should  be  made  known  to  them, 
they  would  never  agree  to  do  better  than  to  give  us 
the  lowest  point  named  in  them,  and  which  prob- 
ably was  put  very  low,  with  a  view  to  avoid  war. 


I  speak  of  the  lowest  point — not  that  I  know  any- 
thing of  their  contents,  for  I  do  not;  but  it  is  com- 
mon sense  to  suppose  the  instructions  to  contain  a 
greater  and  a  lesser  demand.  In  the  case  of  Pres- 
ident Washington,  the  treaty  had  not  only  been  rati- 
fied and  published,  but  it  had  been  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  legislation;  that  body  was 
called  upon  to  pass  its  "  money"  bills,  and  do  other 
things  to  give  fierce  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
In  some  points  the  treaty  was  objectionable  to  es 
majority  of  the  House;  many  believed  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  had 
been  compromitted;  hence  the  call  was  made  for 
the  instructions  and  correspondence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  most  of  us  would  deem  the  call  at 
least  a  reasonable  one;  but  the  President,  who 
was,  by  the  Constitution,  chai'ged  with  this  sub- 
ject, believing  a  publication  of  the  papers  would 
seriously  injure  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
declined  to  furnish  them.  Do  gentlemen  doubt 
his  constitutional  right  so  to  refuse.'  Who  had 
the  right,  and  whose  duty  was  it  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  their  publication — the  President,  who 
was  familiar  with  their  contents,  or  the  members 
of  the  House,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  what  they 
contained.'  This  power  must  necessarily  rest 
somewhere;  and  where,  I  ask,  better  than  with 
him,  who  is  charged  with  our  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations.'  If  he  should  abuse  the  power, 
he  is  liable  to  impeachment,  besides  his  great  re- 
sponsibility to  his  constituents,  the  Americam 
people. 

But  gentlemen  say  this  power  is  not  with  the 
President.  1  ask  them  how  we  could  help  our- 
selves.' How  are  we  to  enforce  the  right  to  de- 
mand and  have  from  the  Executive  any  papers  in 
his  keeping.'  Suppose,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
this  body,  we  were  to  make  a  mandatory  call  upon 
the  President,  and  he  should  refuse  to  send  us  the 
papers,  what  is  our  remedy.'  what  redress  have 
we?  Could  we  send  up  a  committee  of  this  body, 
or  some  of  its  ofltcers,  and  make  it  their  duty  to 
take  the  papers  from  him  by  force  .'  No  one  will 
contend  for  such  an  absurdity.  Then,  I  repeat, 
it  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  deny  him  the 
power.  He  may  abuse  it;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  not 
only  our  right,  but  our  highest  duty,  to  arraign  hira 
upon  articles  of  impeachment  for  such  abuse. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Schenck,]  with 
his  usual  fairness  and  liberality,  has  thought  fit  to 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  this  House  and  the 
country,  by  arraigning  President  Polk  for  doing 
that  v/hich  has  been  done  by  many  (if  not  all)  of 
his  predecessors.  He  says  the  instructions  to  iVIr. 
Slideil  could  have  been  sent  to  us  as  a  confidential 
communication.  Confidential,  indeed  !  And  how 
long  would  it  have  remained  so.'  How  long  be- 
fore they  would  have  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers .'  Even  treaties  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  in  secret  session,  have,  in  some 
way  or  other,  obtained  publicity  while  thus  under 
consideration;  and  how  would  it  be  with  this 
House,  where  the  chances  for  publicity,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  are  more  than  ten  to  one? 
Thai  gendeman  represents  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  ordering  the  members  of  this 
House  (or  trying  to  do  so)  into  the  support  of 
whatever  he  may  desire — represents  him  as  telling 
them  that  they  are  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  Government,  but  must  content  them- 
selves to  do  his  bidding.  Now,  sir,  if  that  gentle- 
man knows  no  better — if  he  believes  his  ownstory, 
and  does  not  know  that  his  denunciations  were 
also  made  against  Washington,  and  Monroe,  and 
Jackson — then,  indeed,  it  is  important  to  him  that 
the  President,  or  some  one  else,  should  give  him 
the  necessary  information. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  message  of  President  Mon- 
roe to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to 
a  call  of  that  body  upon  him  for  documents  rela- 
tive to  charges  which  had  been  made  against  Com- 
modore Stewart  while  commanding  the  squadron 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  I 
ask  the  Clerk  to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  it  accordingly,  as  follows  : 
"  7*0  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slides : 

"I  should  hasten  to  conmiunicate  to  you  the  documents 
called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  4th  instant,  relatiiig  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of 
other  public  agents  in  South  America,  if  such  a  communi- 
cation might  now  be  made  consistently  with  the  public  in- 
terest, or  with  justice  to  the  parties  concerned.  In  conse- 
quence of  several  charges  which  liave  been  alleged  against 
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Commodore  Stewart,  touching  his  conduct  while  command- 
ing the  squadron  of  the  United  States  in  tliatsea,  it  lias  l)een 
deemed  proper  to  suspend  Inm  from  duty,  and  to  subject  him 
to  trial  on  those  charges.  It  appearijig  also  that  some  of 
those  charges  have  been  commuiiieated  to  the  department 
by  Mr.  Prevost,  political  agent  at  this  time  of  the  United 
States  at  Peru,  and  heretofore  at  Cuenos  Ayres  and  Chili, 
and  apparently  with  his  sanction,  and  that  charges  have 
likewise  been  made  against  him  by  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States  engaged  in  commerce  in  that  quarter,  it  has  been 
thought  equally  just  and  proper  that  he  sliouhi  attend  here, 
as  well  to  furnish  evidence  in  his  possession  applicable  to 
the  cliarges  exhibited  against  Cninmodoo:  Stewart,  as  to  an- 
swer such  as  have  been  exhibited  again.st  himself.  In  this 
stage,  tlie  publication  of  those  documents  might  tend  to  ex- 
cite prejudices  which  might  operate  to  the  injury  of  both. 
It  is  important  that  the  public  servants  in  every  station  should 
perform  their  duty  with  fidelity,  according  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  law,  and  the  orders  of  the  Executive  in  fulfilment 
thereof.  It  is  peculiarly  so  that  this  should  be  done  by  the 
commanders  of  our  squadrons,  especially  in  distant  seas, 
and  by  political  algents  who  represent  the  United  States  with 
foreign  Powers,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious  in  both  instances. 
It  is  due  to  their  rights  and  to  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  be  not  censured  without  just  cause,  which 
cannot  bu  ascertained  until,  on  a  view  of  the  charges,  tliey 
are  heard  in  their  defence,  and  after  a  thoroi(gh  and  impar- 
tial investigation  of  their  conduct.  Umlcr  these  ciieuni- 
stances,  it  is  thought  that  a  commnnicalion  at 'this  time  of 
those  documents  would  not  comport  with  the  public  interest, 
nor  with  what  is  due  to  the  parlies  concerned. 

"  JAMES  MONROE. 
"  Washington,  January  10,  1825." 

I  will  read  another  very  short  message  from 
President  Monroe: 

"  'I'o  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

"In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  December  24th,  requesting  the.  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  lay  before  this  House  such  information  as  he 
may  possess,  and  which  maybe  disclosed  without  injury  to 
the  public  good,  relative  to  the  determination  of  any  sover- 
eign, or  combination  of  sovereigns,  to  assist  Spain  in  the 
subjugation  of  her  late  colonies  on  the  American  continent ; 
and  whether  anygovernment  of  Europe  is  disposed  or  de- 
termined to  oppose  any  aid  or  assistance  which  such  sover- 
eign,"or  combination  of  sovereigns,  may  afford  to  Spain  for 
the  subjugation  of  ber  late  colonies  above  mentioned,  Ihjve 
to  state  that  I  possess  no  information  on  thai  subject  not 
known  to  Congress,  which  can  be  disclosed  without  injury  to 
the  public  ^ood.  JAMES  MONROE. 

"  Washington,  Janua7T/ 12,  1^24." 

I  have  also  a  message  of  President  Jackson,  in 
response  to  a  call  of  tire  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  I  will  read  the  closing  paragraph,  in  re- 
lation to  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres: 

"This  fact,  it  is  believed,  will  justify  the  opinion  I  have 
formed,  that  it  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est to  communicate  the  correspondence  and  instructions 
requested  by  the  House,  so  long  as  the  nefotiations  shall  be 
pending.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

"  Washington,  December  28,  1832." 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Presidents  Wash- 
ington, Monroe,  and  Jackson,  as  well  as  President 
Polk,  have  declined  to  furnish  papers  called  for  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  in  their  opin- 
ion the  interests  of  the  United  State.3  would  have 
been  injured  by  such  publication.  Then,  sir,  these 
patriots  and  statesmen — all  of  them — (according  to 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,)  have 
trespassed  upon  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  have  shown  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Wonderful 
discovery,  indeed  ! 

[Mr.  Barringer  desired  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  whether,  in  all  the  cases  cited,  the 
resolutions  calling  for  itiformation  did  not  expressly 
qualify  the  call  by  words  which. gave  the  President 
a  discretion  in  determining  -whether  their  commu- 
nication would  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest .'] 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  In  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bar- 
ringer,] I  must  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  call  upon  President  Washington  was 
mandatory,  so  far  as  the  papers  related  alone  to 
•|  Jay's  treaty;"  and  the  exception  in  the  resolu- 
tion applied  only  to  such  of  .said  papers  as  "  any 
existing'negotiation"  rendered  improper  to  be  dis- 
closed. His  discretion  was  such  as  authorized 
him  to  determine  which  papers  had  relation  to  an 
^^  existing  negotiation,^'  and  which  did  not;  and 
all  that  did  not,  were  demanded  of  him  without 
reservation  or  exception.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  and  hope  I  have  shown,  that  Presi- 
dent Washington  himself  considered  the  call  per- 
remptory;  for  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  the  res- 
olution had  given  him  the  usual  discretion,  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  it.  He  did  not  do 
so,  nor  did  he  say  that  the  papers  called  for,  or 
any  of  them,  related  to  "  any  existing  negotiation," 
but  seems  to  have  considered  himself  driven,  as 


well  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  as  by  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  the  debate  that  preceded  its  adoption, 
to  take  the  high  ground  that  the  Constitution  se- 
cured to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
discretion  to  judge  in  such  cases;  and  he  was  not, 
therefore,  in  that  case,  bound  to  obey  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  so  far  as 
this  message  is  concerned,  the  President  has  am- 
ple, hij^h  authority  to  sustain  it;  he  can  intrench 
himself  under  the  very  deservedly  high  authority 
of  Washington,  and  Monroe,  and  Jackson;  and 
thus  to  be  sustained  by  their  example,  and  espe- 
cially when  so  evidently  based  upon  justice  and 
constitutional  right,  is  of  itself  enough  to  render 
harmless  all  these  feeble  assaults  upon  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Ma.?sachusetts  desires  the 
message  printed,  that  it  may  go  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  people  may  read  and  decide  upon  it. 
In  that  I  agree  with  him.  I  wish  it  could  be  sent 
everywhere — to  all  of  our  constituents.  I  hope 
they  may  read  and  decide  upon  it — responding  to 
it,  either  condemning  or  approving,  as  their  patri- 
otic feelings  and  judgments  may  dictate.  This  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  do.  I  am  more  than  will- 
ing to  abide  their  decision — "  Let  it  come." 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  M.  CLAYTON, 

OF  DELAWARE, 

In  the  Senate,  January  11  and  .12,  1848. 

On  the  Bill  to  raise  for  a  limited  time  an  additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  : 

Before  I  give  my  vote  on  this  bill,  sir,  I  desire 
to  know  from  the  honorable  chairrnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  whether  either  of  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  Gen- 
eral Scott  or  General  Taylor,  has  requested  such 
an  addition  as  he  proposes  to  make  to  the  anny; 
whether  either  of  them  has  desired  the  department 
to  recommend  to  Congress  the  raising  of  thirty 
regiments — these  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  and 
the  twenty  regiments  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  CASS.  Before  answering  the  specific  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  I 
desire  to  correct  some  erroneous  opinions  which 
have  been  advanced,  respecting  the  amount  of  the 
force  which  we  have  now  in  the  field,  and  the 
number  to  which  the  proposed  augmentation  would 
carry  it.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his 
remarks  the  other  day,  carried  the  force  we  should 
have,  if  the  proposed  bill  pass,  to  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  carried  it 
still  higher,  to  at  least  ninety  thousand  men. 
These  estiinates  are  far  beyond  the  amount  we 
shall  have  in  the  field,  as  the  following  stateinent 
will  show: 

1.    REGULAR  TROOPS. 

On  the  30th  of  November  last,  agreeably  to  the  return  of  the 

Adjutant  General,  we  had  in  the  field,  includins  officers 

and  men '. ']  19,818 

New  companies  and  recruits  at  sea,  or  on  their  way 

to  the  seat  of  wai' 1 ,691 

Aggregate  regulars 21,509 

2.  volunteer  forces. 

In  the  field,  including  officers  and  men 21,124 

Recruits  on  the  march lOO 

In  California,  603,  and  recruits  at  sea,  200 803 

Aggregate  volunteers 22,027 

Aggregate  regular  and  volunteer  forces 43^536 

Which  force  was  thus  distributed  : 

Under  General  Scott 32,155 

Under  General  Wool,  temporarily  charged  with  the 

command  of  General  Taylor 6,727 

Under  General  Price,  in  New  Mexico 3,1.57 

On  the  Oregon  route 477 

Under  Colonel  Mason,  in  CaUfornia ,  1,019 

Total 43,536 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount 
of  force  we  shall  have  under  General  Scott,  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  volun- 
teei»bill: 

On  the  30th  of  November  last,  the  date  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's report,  which  includes  officers  and  men  sick  and 
disabled,  and  the  garrisons  of  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz, 
there  were  under  General  Scott's  command  in  Mexico- 
Regulars  17,101 

Volunteers 15,(i.55 

Total ;s,]56 


To  these  are  to  be  added  one  regiment  of  volun- 
teers from  Michigan,  and  two  battalions,  one  from 
Alabama  and  one  from  Mississippi,  which,  if  full, 
would  amount  to  2,200  men.  But,  as  remarked 
by  the  Adjutant  General,  they  catmot  be  full;  and 
he  estimates  that  they  will  probal)ly  do  no  more 
than  keep  the  volunteer  establishment  to  its  pre- 
existing number. 

And  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
relieve  the  solicitude  so  manifestly  felt  and  avowed, 
the  other  day,  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  respecting  the  regiment  of  volunteers 
from  Michigan,  by  assuring  him  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Colonel,  written  upon  the 
route,  and  that  he  is  ere  this  at  Cincinnati  or  upon 
the  Ohio,  with  six  companies  of  his  regiment;  and 
I  trust  the  others  have  already  followed  him. 

The  Adjutant  General,  agreeably  to  a  table  in 
my  hand,  estimates  the  number  of  fighting  men, 
or,  in  mihtary  language,  bayonets,  including  the 
garrisons  at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  sick 
and  disabled,  at  28,862. 

Of  this  number,  the  Adjutant  General  calculates  that 
there  are  not  more  fit  for  duty  than 24,000 

FORCE  proposed  TO  BE  RAISED. 

Ten  regiments  of  infantry,  the  legal  establishment  of 
each  being  1,000  men.  But  this  can  never  be  kept 
full,  and  experience  shows  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
duction from  it  of  about  25  per  cent.,  making  this 
force,  say 7,500 

A  volunteer  force  of  12,500  to  supply  vacancies  in 
tlie  existing  volunteer  establisliment,  which,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  deduction,  would  give,  say 9,.500 

Making  a  total  of  bayonets  fit  for  the  field 41,000 

Or  an  actual  total,  including  the  garrisons  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  the  casualties,  of 45,862 

How  many  of  these  are  twelve-months  volun- 
teers, the  returns  do  not  show.  Their  terms  must 
expire  soon,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  calcu- 
lated upon  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

The  provision  for  raising  20,000  new  volunteers 
is  nbt  included  in  this  statement,  because  the 
measure  is  a  mere  precautionary  one,  which  ordi- 
nary prudence  suggests,  and  the  force  is  not  to  be 
called  out  but  in  the  event  of  some  unforeseen 
occurrence  which  may  render  it  necessary. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  sir,  that  if  these  bills  pass, 
the  force  they  will  enable  the  Government  to  add 
to  the  troops  under  General  Scott  will  probably 
bring  the  number  of  fighting  men  to  about  41,000, 
and  that  no  reasonable  calculation  can  be  made  on 
more  than  between  45,000  and  4G,000. 

The  error  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky consists  in  this,  that  he  assumes,  as  he  did 
in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  a  few  days  since, 
the  number  of  the  legalestablishment  if  it  were  full, 
as  the  number  which  the  Government  can  keep  iii 
the  field.  Now,  sir,  all  experience  shows,  that 
such  a  result  is  not  practicable.  Large  deductions 
must  be  made,  and  it  appears  from  the  reports  of 
the  Adjutant  General,  that  the  actual  force  main- 
tained is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  than  the  full  number  allowed  by 
law.  Recruiting  depots  cannot  be  kept  filled,  even 
by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and  the  perpet- 
ually recurring  casualties  of  war  occasion  a  con- 
stant drain,  which  must  be  as  constantly  supplied; 
and  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  at  all  times 
made  on  account  of  sickness.  I  need  not  enter  into 
any  particular  detail  upon  this  subject.  The  con- 
siderations cannot  escape  the  most  casual  observer. 

If  therefore  all  the  men  raised  under  these  two 
bills  are  sent  to  General  Scott,  they  will  give  him 
the  force  I  have  already  indicated.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  force  under  General  Wool  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  diminished,  for  it  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  country  subjected  to  us  upon 
the  Rio  Grande. 

To  come  now,  sir,  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Delawafe,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  Government  lias  received  from  General 
Scott  an  estimate  of  the  force  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  operations  which 
is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  will 
read  so  much  of  his  projet  as  relates  to  this  sub- 
ject: 

"Augment  this  army  to  fifty  thousand  men  to  enable  them 
to  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  State  capitals  and 
other  principal  cities  ;  to  drive  guerrilla  and  other  robbing 
parties  from  the  great  highways  of  trade;  to  seize  into  our 
hands  all  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country,  internal  as 
well  as  external,  for  the  support  of  the  occupation,  and  to 
keep  the  Central  Government  in  constant  motion  and  alarm 
until  constrahied  to  sue  for  peace." 
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Senate, 


Having  thus  answered  the  question  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Delaware,  I  yield  him  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  What  is  the 
date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  do  not  believe  that  1  have  got  the 
date.  But  the  letter  says  that  if  the  operations 
should  be  continued  till  October,  the  augmentation 
of  the  forces  would  be  necessary.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  was  written  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  Is  the  letter  to  be  found 
amongst  the  documents  which  have  been  pub- 
lished .' 

Mr.  CASS.  No.  The  Government  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  publish  the  letter;  but  it  is  now 
thought  proper  to  make  known  the  portion  of  it 
which  has  been  read. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  I  understand  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Michigan  endeavors  to  show 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  General  Scott,  on  the  com- 
munication of  the  project  of  the  Government  to 
him — I  do  not  ask  for  particulars  further  than  they 
are  disclosed  in  the  portion  of  the  letter  read — for 
the  further  military  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico,  there  wilt  be  needed  an 
augmentation  of  that  force  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  men. 

Mr.  CASS.  An  augmentation  making  the  force 
amount  to  fifty  thousand  men. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  I  understand— that  the  force 
be  augmented  till  it  amount  to  fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  CASS.  That  is  the  amount  at  which  he 
estimates  the  force  necessary  to  carry  on  the  mili- 
tary operations. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  In  other  words,  that  is  the 
force  which  the  projects  of  tlie  Government  will 
render  necessary. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Will  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  allow  me  to 
ask  on  what  plan  of  a  campaign — on  what  system 
of  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  does  Gen- 
eral Scott  say  that  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  ne- 
cessary ? 

Mr.  CASS.  If  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me, 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  slate  any- 
thing further.  I  have  read  all  that  has  a  bearing 
on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  With  the  permission  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  floor,  I  would  now  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  a  slight  misapprehension  under 
which  I  labored  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I  sta- 
ted the  amount  of  military  forces  now  in  the  field 
in  Mexico,  by  making  the  statement  as  I  derive  it 
from  public  documents,  and  in  regard  to  v»hich  I 
am  happy  to  find,  that  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  have  the 

Eleasure  of  agreeing  very  much  with  the  honora- 
le  Senator  from  Michigan.  There  are  now  in 
Mexico,  when  the  regiments  frorn  Michigan  and 
the  two  battalions  now  on  the  way  shall  have 
reached  the  army,  forty  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  men.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Executive 
is  now  invested  with  th^ power  of  enlisting  up- 
wards of  seven  thousand  regulars,  besides  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  volunteers,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  who  have  not  engaged  for  the  war — 
making  in  all  sixty-five  thousand  men.  If  you  add 
to  that,  upon  a  conjectural  estimate — I  suppose 
not  far  from  the  truth — five  thousand  seamen  and 
marines,  also  engaged  in  the  war,  you  will  then 
have  a  numerical  force,  naval  and  military,  amount- 
ing to  seventy  thousand  men.  If,  again,  you  add 
to  that,  the  proposed  increase  of  the  army  by  the 
whole  amount  of  these  two  bills,  twenty  thousand 
volunteers  and  ten  thousand  regulars,  you  will 
have  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  be- 
sides the  numerous  employees  of  one  character  or 
another,  following  the  army — making  an  aggregate 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  At 
this  moment,  including  the  sailors,  and  marines, 
and  followers  of  the  army,  you  are  paying  and 
feeding  not  less  than  from  fifty-five  thousand  to 
fiixty-fivc  thousand  men.  This  is  the  statement, 
sir,  on  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  Senate  has  to  vote 
tipon  this  bill. 

Mr.  CASS.  If  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  allow  me,  I  must  repeat  the  correction 
which  I  made  the  other  day,  and  at  thesame  time 
refer  him  to  the  statement  presented  but  a  few  min- 
utes since.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  provision  for 
raising  twenty  thousand  new  volunteers  does  not 
bear  upon  the  question  before  us.   Not  a  man  will 


be  raised,  nor  a  dollar  expended,  unless  a  state  of 
things  should  happen  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
anticipated.  And,  in  such  an  event,  prudence  re- 
quires that  the  Government  should  be  enabled  to 
act  and  to  call  out  an  arriere  force,  which  is  the 
object  of  that  portion  of  the  bill.  Why  the  lion- 
orable  Senator  includes  five  thousand  seamen  and 
marines  in  his  estimate  of  the  means  for  prosecu- 
ting the  war  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  I  cannot 
conjecture.  Surely  they  will  add  nothing  to  the 
force  to  be  employed  by  General  Scott  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Mexican  Government  and  people. 
I  repeat,  sir,  the  error  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
consists  in  his  considering  the  legal  establishment 
and  the  aggregate  force  as  the  same  thing.  I  have 
shown  the  deduction  it  is  necessary  to  make  fi-om 
the  former,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real  amount  of 
the  latter.  After  this  is  done,  the  Senator  will  find 
that  the  force  I  have  stated  of  from  forty-one  thou- 
sand to  forty-six  thousand  men  is  the  true  one, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  General 
Scott,  and  which  is  less  by  some  thousands  than  the 
force  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  on  the  plan 
of  operations  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  Executive,  therefore,  in  calling  upon 
Congress  to  pass  the  bills  under  consideration,  has 
had  the  best  authority — that  of  the  commanding 
general  himself — for  the  amount  of  force  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
casualties  to  which  the  army  in  the  field  is  sub- 
ject, and  especially  when  exposed  to  such  a  cli- 
mate as  that  of  Mexico,  which  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  know  what  portion  of  the  troops  is  effi- 
cient, and  I  only  stated,  that  from  the  oflicial  re- 
turns, there  appeared  to  be  forty-five  thousand 
men  now  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  CASS,  (in  his  seat.)  Forty-three  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  And  the  regiment  from 
Michigan,  which  the  gentleman  supposes  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  hear  are  on  the  way,  besides  the 
two  battalions  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CASS.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  if  I 
interrupt  him  one  moment?  These  twenty-two 
hundred  men  will  no  more  than  suffice  to  fill  up 
the  volunteer  forces. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Still  there  would  be  left 
in  round  numbers  forty-five  thousand  men,  together 
with  the  five  thousand  seamen  and  marines  actu- 
ally engaged  in  this  war;  making  an  aggregate  force 
of  fifty  thousand  men  in  Mexico.  Now,  what  is 
to  be  deducted  from  this  number  on  account  of  the 
casualties  of  battle,  and  of  climate,  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred  ?  I  cannot  well  make  a  calcu- 
lation; but  I  am  startled  at  the  estimate  which  the 
Senator  presents,  that  one-fourth  of  these  are  to  be 
struck  down  !  Why.  that  cannot  be;  and,  sir,  the 
gentleman  must  recollect  that  under  these  inevit- 
able casualties,  which  I  admit,  you  have  been  all 
the  time  endeavoring  to  supply  the  ranks  of  enlist- 
ments throughout  the  country.  Enlistments  have 
been  continually  goin?  on.  You  can  hardly  take 
up  a  newspaper  in  which  you  do  not  find  a  notice 
oP  the  sailing  of  some  detachment  of  troops  for 
Mexico.  Not  a  week  passes  in  which  a  vessel 
with  soldiers  does  not  sail  from  some  port  in  the 
United  States.  That  has  been  the  case  throughout 
the  war.  Now,  is  it  possible,  that  this  devouring 
war  consumes  men  faster  than  you  can  ship  them 
thither?  Why,  when  I  was  journeying  to  this 
place,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  regulars  going 
on  from  Newport  on  the  Ohio  river;  and  I  see  in 
the  newspapers  frequent  notices  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  to  Mexico.  We  have  been  all  the 
time  diligently  recruiting,  and  will  not  the  deficit 
be  supplied  in  that  way?  Another  thing  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind:  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  those 
troops  which  have  been  thus  despatched,  have  not 
encountered  the  casualties  of  the  field.  The  casu- 
alties, which  battle  brought  upon  the  forces,  occur- 
red betoie  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements.  The 
twenty  thousand  men  that  have  gone  there  lately, 
have  not  been  engaged  in  a  single  battle.  They 
arrived  in  the  healthy  season.  They  were  heakhy 
and  robust  men  that  went.  Is  it  indeed  true,  that 
25  per  cent,  of  all  these  fresh  troops  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  disease  ? 
No;  I  trust  not.  We  have  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  making  every  possible  deduc- 
tion, besides  those  sick  and  temporarily  disabled. 
Is  not  that  a  sufficient  force  ?    Mexico,  sir,  will  be 


conquered  in  six  weeks,  and  we  shall  all  know  it 
and  admit  it.  The  question  will  then  no  longer 
be  about  defensive  lines,  and  about  diplomacy, 
and  negotiation,  and  treaty;  but  about  the  con- 
quered prize  lying  at  our  feet.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  question  will  then  be,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  conquered  prize?"  Sir,  San  Luis  Poto.si  and 
Zacatecas,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  taken,  from 
every  account,  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  this 
day.  Will  Mexico  then  be  conquered  ?  She  is 
now  conquered,  as  everybody  knows.  There  is 
nothing  left,  then,  but  Glueretaro.  Our  conquests 
are  becoming  so  spacious  that  I  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe them  by  their  proper  names,  and  I  dare  say 
I  am  not  correct  in  the  pronunciation  now;  and 
Glueretaro  is  spared  only  because  there  glimmers 
the  last  flickering  light  of  a  government  which 
rests  in  the  country.  Theie  is  the  phantom  of  a 
congress  and  a  government,  and  Glueretaro  remains 
uncaptured,  not  from  any  want  of  power,  but  be- 
cause you  would  there  nurse  that  government  into 
something  with  which  you  can  make  a  treaty. 
Why,  I  see  that  General  Scott  has  been  giving 
passports  to  the  legislators  who  constitute  this 
government  to  go  safely  to  what  they  call  their 
new  seal  of  government !  This  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  Mexico.  Surely,  surely,  we  may  now 
safely  assume  that  Mexico  is  conquered. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  have  not  yet  obtained  from 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary AlTairs  the  precise  information  which  I  sought, 
I  did  not  desire  to  excite  a  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  military  force  at  present 
in  Mexico;  but  I  put  the  question  whether  our 
military  commanders  in  Mexico  had  recommended 
this  measure  on  which  we  are  called  upon  to  vote. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  as  I  understand,  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  committee  says  that  one  of 
them  (Gen'eral  Scott)  did,  some  time  during  the 
last  year,  write  a  letter  recommending  that,  in  a 
certain  event,  the  military  establishment  in  Mexico 
shoidd  be  increased  to  fifty  thousand  men.  Will 
the  honorable  Senator  tell  me  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter? 

Mr.  CASS.  It  was  written  after  the  arrival  of 
its  writer  in  Mexico;  but  how  long  after,  I  do  not 
knov/. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.   After  the  capture  of  the  city? 

Mr.  CASS.  Certainly;  he  distinctly  alludes  to 
that  event. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  It  was  written,  then,  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  There  is  no 
intelligence,  asl  understand,  from  General  Taylor 
that  any  additional  forces  were  requisite.  Am  I 
right  in  the  conjecture? 

"Mr.  CASS.  '  What  did  the  honorable  Senator 
ask? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Did  General  Taylor  on  any 
occasion  recommend  such  an  addition  to  the  mili- 
tary force  ? 

iClr.  CASS.  I  understand  the  Senator  as  inqui- 
ring whether  General  Taylor  had  made  the  same 
recommendation  as  General  Scott.  I  have  told 
all  I  know  about  the  recommendation  of  General 
Scott,  and  do  not  know  whether  General  Taylor 
made  a  similar  recommendation. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  There  is  nothing,  then,  from 
General  Taylor.  He  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tion to  add  to  the  troops  in  Mexico;  and  as  to 
General  Scott,  the  honorable  chairman  is  able  to 
inform  me,  that  some  tinie  last  year,  as  he  thinks, 
"after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,"  Gen- 
eral Scott  wrote  to  the  department  informing  them, 
that  if  certain  things  intended  to  be  done  by  the 
Administration  were  attempted,  50,000  men  would 
be  required  to  be  added  to  the  army. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — raise  the 
forces  to  50.000  men;  not  add  that  amount. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  That's  the  very  understand- 
ing I  had.  Well,  that  increase  of  the  army  to 
50,000  men,  as  I  understand  from  the  reading  of 
the  letter  from  General  Scott,  was  to  be  made  in 
case  the  Administration  should  design  to  subju- 
gate— to  reduce  all  Mexico. 

Mr.  CASS.     Oh  !  no. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  That  is  the  amount  of  it,  as 
I  understand.  If  in  error,  I  will  be  happy  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  CASS.  The  Senator  is  at  liberty  to  put 
his  own  construction  on  the  letter;  but  the  object 
was  stated  to  be  "  to  keep  the  Central  Government 
in  motion."    I  will  read  the  passage  again. 
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[Several  Senators :  We  shall  be  glad  lo  hear  it 
again.] 

Mr.  CASS  then  read  the  passage  already  given, 
and  added  :  The  substance  of  the  letter  has  been 
given  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  which  came  here  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Well,  that  is  what  I  call  re- 
ducing or  subjugating  the  country.  Others  will 
put  their  own  construction  on  it.  This  increased 
force,  then,  is  not  recommended  by  General  Scott; 
but  he  says  to  the  department,  "if  you  propose 
to  take  all  the  capitals  of  the  States  of  Mexico— 
if  you  intend  not  only  to  put  down  the  guerrillas 
and  bandits,  but  to  keep  the  Central  Government 
of  Mexico  constanily  in  motion,  allowing  it  no 
fixed  place  in  which  it  can  treat  with  you — if  you 
purpose  also  to  take  possession  of  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  then  you  will  require  such  an 
addition  to  the  army  now  here  as  will  raise  it 
to  fifty  thousand  men."  General  Scott,  it  will  be 
perceived,  does  not  recommend  that  such  an  ad- 
dition shall  be  made  to  the  army;  he  only  says 
to  the  War  Department,  that  if  they  design  to 
adopt  a  certain  course  of  procedure,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  army  to  that  amount. 
Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  call  keeping  the  Central 
Government  in  motion,  occupying  the  State  capi- 
tals, and  seizing  the  revenues  of  Mexico  .'  I  call 
it  subjugation  of  the  country  and  annihilation  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  disavows  that  in  his  message.  He 
declares  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  annihilation  of 
Mexico  as  a  republic;  yet  the  proposition  now  is, 
to  augment  the  forces  in  Mexico,  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  increase  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  objects  which  are,  as  I  consider,  tantamount 
to  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  stated  by  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
— and  1  think  he  has  fully  sustained  it — that  the 
force  at  present  under  the  command  of  Scott 
and  Taylor,  or  Wool  in  the  absence  of  Taylor, 
and  other  commanders  in  Mexico,  amounts  to 
forty-six  thousand  men;  and  we  are  now  called  on 
to  increase  the  army  to  thirty  thousand  more,  in 
order  to  overrun  all  Mexico,  to  occupy  the  capitals 
of  all  the  States  of  Mexico,  and  to  seize  upon  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  annihilate  Mexico  as  a  nation, 
and  to  destroy  her  Government,  does  not  require 
near  so  large  a  force  as  the  honorabtie  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affiiirs  now  asks  the 
Senate  to  vote.  If  you  add  thirty  regiments — twenty 
regiments  of  volunteers  and  ten  regiments  of  regu- 
lars— to  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  you  will  have 
a  vastly  greater  force  than  the  commanding  general 
of  the  army  considers  necessary  for  all  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  letter.  It  is  well  known  to  other 
Senators  here,  that  during  the  last  session  and  the 
previous  one,  1  voted  upon  all  occasions,  when 
Dills  were  presented  to  this  body  to  increase  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  or  to  furnish  supplies 
for  the  army,  in  favor  of  those  bills.  I  took  the 
ground  that  whether  the  Administration  of  the 
country  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  inception  of 
this  war,  I  should  vote  more  troops  and  more  sup- 
plies for  our  armies,  in  order  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  country,  so  long  as  my  vote 
might  be  needed  to  sustain  that  honor  and  those 
interests.  Nor  shall  1,  in  the  course  which  I  am 
about  to  take  with  regard  to  this  bill,  in  the  least 
change  my  purpose  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as 
originally  formed.  If  the  same  issues  were  now 
before  me  which  were  presented  at  the  last  session, 
I  should  vote  precisely  as  I  voted  then.  But  to- 
tally different  is  the  question  now  presented.  On 
all  tbrmer  occasions,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  friends  on  this  floor,  disavowed 
any  intention  of  conquest,  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  conquest.  They  invariably  declared  that 
their  object  was  not  to  obtain  Mexican  territory 
by  robbery  or  conquest.  They  fought,  it  was 
declared,  for  a  fair  and  honorable  peace,  and  for 
indemnity  for  the  injuries  which  we  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  Mexico.  But  what  now  is  the 
issue  presented  to  the  American  Senate  by  the 
bill  upon  your  table  .'  Allow  me  here  to  read  from 
the  message  of  the  President,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  ground  for  any  allegation  of  misstatement  or 
equivocation.  Let  us  hear  from  the  President 
liimself,  the  objects  which  he  has  in  view,  and  the 
purposes  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  de- 
sires these  additional  troops.     The  President  says: 


"  In  the  ine;in  tiine,  as  Mexico  refuses  all  indemnity,  we 
should  adopt  measures  to  iudemiiity  onrstlves,  by  appropri- 
ating permanently  a  porlion  of  her  territory.  Early  after  ihe 
coinmenoement  of  the  war,  New  Mexico  and  the  Calitor- 
nias  were  taken  possession  of  by  our  forces.  O'lr  military 
and  naval  conimanders  were  ordered  to  conquer  and  hold 
them,  subject  to  be  riis|iosed  of  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  Tlie  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  occupation, 
and  liave  been  so  for  many  inonlhs — nil  resistance  on  Ihe 
part  of  Mexico  having  ceaseil  within  their  limits.  lam  satis 
tied  that  they  should  necer  be  surrendered  to  Mexico." 

And  again  he  says,  on  the  same  page: 

"  Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  there  are  other 
Mexican  provinces  which  have  been  reduced  lo  our  posses- 
sion by  connuest.  These  other  Mexican  provinces  are  now 
governed  by  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  luider  the 
general  aulhority  whichis  conferred  upon  a  conqueror  by  the 
lawsof  wai.  They  should  continue  to  be  held  as  a  means  of 
C3ercing  Mexico  to  accede  to  just  terms  of  peace." 

The  question  then  arises,  What  are  these  "  terms 
of  peace"  which  the  President  considers  to  be 
"just,"  and  on  which  he  rneans  to  insist?  By 
turning  to  the  eighth  page  of  his  message,  you 
will  find  an  answer  to  this  inquiry.  You  will  there 
discover  the  views  of  the  Executive  with  regard 
to  "just  terms  of  peace."  It  has  been  said,  in  the 
progress  of  debate,  that  the  President  attempted 
to  negotiate  after  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churiibusco;  that  he  made  an  effort  to  treat  with 
the  Mexican  commissioners,  having  sent  Mr.  Trist 
to  Mexico  for  that  purpose.  In  his  message  he 
communicates  the  purport  of  ihe  instructions  given 
to  Mr.  Trist,  and  his  own  "ultimatum:" 

"  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  authorized 
to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary,  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  to  its  intersection 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  in  north  lat- 
itude about  thirt)-two  decrees,  and  to  obtain  a  cession  to 
the  United  Stales  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  and  the  privileL'e  of  the  right  of  way  across  the 
isthnuisof  Teliuantepec.  The  boundary  of  the  I'io  Grande, 
and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California,  constituted  an  ultiniatuni  which  our 
Commissioner  was  und^r  no  circumstances  to  yield." 

Here  we  have  the  President's  "just  terms  of 
peace,"  as  he  calls  them;  his  "ultimatum"  is 
definitely  announced,  and  we  are  no  longer  left, 
as  during  the  last  two  sessions,  to  conjecture — to 
guess  at  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Mexico. 
It  is  now  certain  that  he  has  demanded,  and 
means  to  demand  hereafter,  as  his  ultimatum,  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  California,  and 
the  whole  of  New  Mexico — a  territory  embracing 
at  least  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square 
miles  of  land — more  than  twice  the  entire  territo- 
rial extent  of  the  "  old  tliirteen  States"  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution!  And  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  a  vote  which  shall  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  enforce  these  "  terms  of  peace!"  I  am 
called  upon  to  give  a  vote  that  shall  enable  him  to 
compel  Mexico  to  cede  the  whole  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Californias  to  this  country.  I  have  no 
choice  left.  I  can  at  once  take  up  my  position, 
and  say  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
and  conquest  of  all  this  vast  region,  or  whether  1 
am  opposed  to  it. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  ui:jderstand  the  ar- 
gument of  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  Johnson.]  He  concluded,  as  I  understood, 
with  an  expression  of  his  resolution  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  He  told  us  to-day,  that  if  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  consulted,  he  verily  be- 
lieved the  great  mass  of  them  would  decide  against 
the  acquisition  of  any  territory  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Del  Norte.  The  Senator  thought  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  go  with  him  for 
acquisition  of  territory — not  by  robbery,  but  in 
payment  of  the  debt  which  is  justly  due  us  by 
Mexico.  He  thought  that  the  people  would  go 
with  him  so  far  as  to  defend  the  country  between 
the  Neuces  and  the  Rio  Bravo;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  were  c'eaily 
opposed,  and  would  sodeclare  themselves  whenever 
I  called  upon,  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Now  I  can- 
not understand  how  my  friend,  having  arrived  at 
these  conclusion.s,  being  thus  satisfied  as  to  the 
popular  will,  can  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  vole  for 
this  immense  addition  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  object  of  this  augmentation  of  the 
military  establishment  is  plainly  avowed  by  the 
President  to  be  the  extension  of  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  of  this  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  Bravo,  and  the  acquisition  of  both  the  Califor- 
nias as  well  as  New  Mexico.  If  my  honorable 
friend  can  reconcile  that  by  the  exercise  of  his 


ingenuity,  I  should  like  to  hear  him  do  so.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  comprehend  it.  Without  reflect- 
ing on  his  coui-se,  however,  my  business  is  to  point 
out  my  own. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  the  argument  on  this 
question,  I  desire  to  .say,  f(n-  one,  that  I  never 
have  been,  and  I  am  not  now,  willing  to  acquire 
one  acre  of  groimd  fro;n  Mexico,  or  any  other 
nation  under  heaven,  by  conc|uest  or  robbery.  I 
hold  that,  in  all  our  transactions  v/ith  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  the  great  principle  ought  to 
be  maintained  by  us  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  and  that  an  honorable  reputation  is  of 
more  value  to  a  country  than  land  or  money.  I 
hold  that  any  attempt  on  our  part,  inerely  because 
we  happen  to  possess  superior  strength,  to  com- 
pel a  weaker  nation  to  cede  to  us  all  that  we 
choose  to  demand  as  indemnity,  whilst  we  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  we  arsk  for  more  than  she 
owes  us,  is  nothing  else  but  robbery.  If  a  man 
owe  me  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  meet  him  on  the 
highway,  and  insist,  with  a  [listol  pointed  to  his 
breast,  that  he  shall  deliver  to  me  a  deed  of  hia 
farm,  at  the  estimate  which  I  choose  to  put  upon 
it,  I  think  there  could  not  be  much  diflerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land, who  is  an  able  lawyer,  would  defend  the 
man  guilty  of  such  conduct.  Would  it  be  any 
palliation,  or  excuse,  or  justification  of  the  con- 
duct of  an  offender,  in  such  a  case,  that  some 
money  was  justly  due  him?  Could  there  be 
found  in  Christentlom  a  court  and  jury  that  would 
hesitate  as  to  the  verdict  in  such  a  case?  And 
what,  let  me  ask — as  a  friend  near  me  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] suggests — what  would  be  the  value  of  the 
deed  obtained  under  such  circumstances?  If  the 
possessor  of  it  should  even  go  "  unwhipt  of  jus- 
tice," would  he  not  be  the  objectto  which  the  scorn- 
ful finger  of  every  honest  man  would  be  pointed, 
so  long  as  he  lived  upon  the  earth  ?  I  hold — and, 
however  old-fashioned  the  notion  may  be,  I  shall 
maintain  it  so  long  as  I  have  a  seat  here — that 
character  is  as  valuable  to  a  nation  as  it  is  to  an 
individual;  and  inasmuch  as  I  would  scorn  as  a 
private  citizen  to  despoil  my  neighbor  of  hia 
property  in  these  circumstances  and  with  these 
avowals,  so,  as  a  public  man,  I  never  can  sanc- 
tion, in  the  slightest  degree,  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the  earth. 
We  have  been  amongst  the  weakest.  In  times 
gone  by,  we  have  suffered  from  the  cruelly,  the 
tyranny,  and  injustice  of  other  nations,  and  have 
uttered  loud  complaints.  We  have  now  waxea 
strong,  and  can  put  the  foot  upon  the  neck  of  a 
sister  repul^lic,  and  compel  her  to  yield  to  the  terms 
we  ourselves  dictate.  The  question  now  comes 
up,  and  it  addresses  itself  to  every  genuine  lover 
of  his  country,  whether  the  acquisition  of  all  this 
territory,  under  these  circumstances,  would  com- 
pensate us  for  the  loss  of  the  reputation — that  high 
national  character  which  we  have  hitherto  sustain- 
ed ?  Do  not  understand  me  as  opposing  the  just 
claims  of  my  own  country.  I  would  go  as  far  to 
enforce  those  claims  consistently  with  ihe  honor  of 
the  country  as  any  man  living.  When  Mr.  Trist 
made  the  proposition  to  the  Mexican  Commis- 
sioners to  negotiate,  the  terms  were  to  be  defined 
by  him,  and  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  by 
Mexico  at  "  the  cannon's  mouth." 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1848. 

Mr.  Dickinson  having  addressed  the  Senate 
upon  his  resolutions  touching  the  Mexican  war; 
Mr.  YuLEE  having  moved  certain  resolutions  re- 
specting the  condition  of  admission  of  foreign 
territory  into  the  Union;  Mr.  Hale  having  sug- 
gested an  intention  to  move  an  amendment  to  these 
last;  and  all  these  propositions  having  been  laid 
upon  the  table — 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (now  on  its  third  reading)  for  adding  ten  addi- 
tional regiments  of  regulars  to  the  army. 

Mr.  CASS  rose  and  said  :  I  can  now  furnish 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  I  prom- 
ised, with  the  date  of  Ihe  letter  to  which  he  alluded 
yesterday.     It  is  dated  the  18lh  of  September. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dickinson,]  and  the 
various   propositions   for  amending   them  which 
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have  been  presented  by  others,  and  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  this  morning,  furnish 
a  very  extraordinary  commentary,  I  think,  sir,  on 
this  war,  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  and  the 
course  we  are  now  about  to  pursue.  It  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  gentlemen,  tliat  we  are  to 
acquire  a  great  amount  of  territory;  but  before  we 
obtain  an  acre,  there  is  a  violent  contest  what  we 
shall  do  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  when  the  Senate 
adjourned,  I  had  adverted  to  the  subject  of  the  in- 
demnity due  by  Mexico  for  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  had  said,  what  I  maintain  now,  and  what 
I  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  maintain,  that  the 
just  claims  of  my  countrymen  against  Mexico 
ought  to  be  asserted  and  supported  in  every  suita- 
ble and  proper  manner.  But  I  did  not  then  state — 
what  I  think  it  right  to  state  now,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  error  in  the  public  mind — that  the  amount 
of  those  claims  has  been  greatly  overi'ated. 

I  understand  that  the  whole  amount  of  claims 
presented  to  the  Commissioners  was  §6,291,605. 
Of  this  sura,  $2,260,140  were  allowed  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Mexico;  and  the  Mexi- 
can Government  was  providing  to  pay  thalmnount 
without  any  controversy  as  to  its  justice  at  the  time 
when  the  war  broke  out.  It  appears,  then,  that 
there  was  a  sum  of  §928,628  claimed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  which  was  disallowed 
by  the  Mexican  Commissioners.  This  was  sub- 
ject to  controversy;  and  whether  our  claim  for  that 
amount  was  right  or  wrong,  remains  to  be  decided 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  both  Govern- 
ments. Three  million  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  had  not  been  examined 
by  the  Commissioners.  I  make  this  statement,  as 
1  have  said,  in  order  to  prevent  an  erroneous  im- 
pression in  regard  to  the  amount  of  these  claims, 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  (in  his  seat.)  Mr.  Trist  was 
authorized  to  claim  $3,000,000  only. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  It  is  true  thai  Mr.  Trist  was 
authorized  to  negotiate,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sum  due  to  us  in  the  aggregate  was  three  mil- 
lions. It  will  not  be  contended,  I  presume,  that 
we  went  to  war  for  the  recovery  of  this  claim.  I 
have  not  heard  that  the  true  object  of  the  ivar  was 
the  recovery  of  this  money.  Other  causes  were 
alleged  for  the  war  in  which  we  were  involved  on 
the  "13th  of  May,  1846.  The  great  cause  assigned 
by  the  President  for  the  war  at  that  time  was,  that 
American  blood  had  been  shed  ufion  American 
soil.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  question  at  this  time  whether  that  assertion 
was  or  was  not  true.  There  are  other  matters 
which  invite  my  consideration,  and  to  which  I 
think  it  important  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  desire,  sir,  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  as  fai'  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  I  have  always  been  ready 
and  anxious  to  vindicate  the  honest  claims  of  my 
countrymen  upon  Mexico,  and  that  neither  by  the 
votes  which  I  am  about  to  give  upon  these  bills, 
nor  by  any  vote  which  I  shall  in  future  be  called 
on  to  give  in  reference  to  this  war,  do  I  desire  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  am  denying  the  justice  of  the 
fair  claims  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  upon 
Mexico  for  indemnity.  What  I  meant  to  say  yes- 
terday, and  mean  to  repeat  to-day,  is,  that  the 
amount  of  these  claims  was  small  compared  to  the 
value  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  territory  which 
the  President  declares  shall  be  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  us  before  there  can  be  a  just  and  lionorable 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  proposition  was  made  by  the  American 
Commissioner  to  give  them  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  Upper  California  alone.  I  know  not  from 
any  official  information  how  the  President  esti- 
mates the  difference  between  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  andthe  value  of  the  land  which  he  intends 
to  demand  of  Mexico  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  But 
he  says,  in  his  message  : 

"  As  tlie  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary  proposed 
might  be  estimated  to  be  of  f^reaK^r  value  than  a  fair  eqniv- 
aleiil  for  our  just  demands,  our  Commissioner  was  autho- 
rized to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  such  additional  pecu- 
niary consideration  as  was  deemed  reasonable." 

And  this  is  a  clear  admission  on  his  part  of  a 
fact,  otherwise  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
cession  he  demanded  was  beyond — ay,  vastly  be- 
yond— the  value  of  the  indemnities  we  had  a  right 
to  ask. 


The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  tells  me  to-day  that  he  has  ascer- 
tained the  date  of  the  letter  from  General  Scott  to 
our  Government  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made, 
that  in  a  certain  event  more  troops  will  be  neces- 
sary to  be  added  to  the  army.  That  letter,  he 
says,  is  dated  so  far  back  as  the  18th  of  September, 
and  I  suppose  the  extract  he  has  read  from  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  suppressed  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral'sofhcial  letter  of  that  date,  in  which  herecounts 
his  victories.  It  is  the  part  of  that  letter  marked 
by  the  asterisks,  I  suppose.  It  is  clear,  then,  from 
the  statements  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that  General  Scott 
has  never  recommended  to  the  Administration  of 
this  country,  or  to  any  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment, the  passage  of  these  bills  to  raise  thirty  more 
regiments  for  the  war.  He  has  made  no  such 
proposition;  upon  his  head  none  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  measures  can  rest;  it  must  rest  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  have  suggested  it.  Al- 
though the  President  has  generally  recommended 
in  his  message  an  increase  of  the  army,  he  has  not 
told  us  how  many  regulars,  how  many  volun- 
teers, or  how  many  troops  of  all  kinds  should 
be  added  to  the  army.  Sir,  General  Scott  has 
never  desired  such  an  increase  of  the  forces  in 
Mexico.  It  could  only  embarrass  and  distract 
him  in  his  position  at  present,  however  useful 
such  an  addition  might  have  been  before  he  left 
Vera  Cruz,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  At  this  time,  these  measures  would  add 
thirty  thousand  more  mouths  to  be  fed  in  Mexico. 
Sir,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  known  character 
of  this  great  captain  to  ask  for  more  troops  than 
can  be  usefully  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  Before  he  left  this  place  for  Mexico,  in 
conversation  with  him,  1  observed  to  him,  that 
when  he  arrived  in  Mexico  he  would  meet  a  very 
formidable  enemy,  and  that  he  might,  perchance, 
be  defeated  in  the  difficult  mountain  passes  of  that 
country.  He  smiled,  and  replied  to  my  observa- 
tion: "Sir,  give  me  a  column — a  granite  column 
of  American  regulars,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men — and  I  will  whip  any  Mexican  army 
that  can  be  brought  into  the  field,  if  it  should  rain 
Mexicans  for  a  week. "  That  was  the  fixed  de- 
liberate opinion  of  that  distinguished  commander 
at  that  time.  Well,  sir,  when  he  was  fighting  the 
battles  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chapultepec, 
and  Molino  del  Rey,  it  really  seemed  as  if  it 
did  rain  Mexicans  tor  about  a  week.  But  he 
vindicated  the  opinion  he  gave  of  the  prowess  of 
American  soldiers  by  the  brilliant  victories  which 
he  gained  in  those  ever-memorable  and  glorious 
battles.  He  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  he  tells 
you,  with  an  army  of  less  than  six  thousand  men. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  history  of  this  most 
extraordinary  campaign,  after  General  Scott  de- 
parted with  his  gallant  little  army  from  Vera 
Cruz,  and  led  it  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Let  us  see  the  comparative  amount  of 
the  American  and  Mexican  forces  that  were  en- 
gaged in  those  battles  which  were  fought  previous 
to  the  entry  of  the  American  army  into  the  city 
of  Mexico.  It  will  show  us  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  such  an  increased  force  to  be 
added  to  the  army  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  first  great  battle  after  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  that  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  Commanding  General,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  says  : 

"  Our  wlioli;  force  present,  in  action  and  in  reserve,  was 
8,50J ;  tlie  enemy  is  estimated  at  12,C0J,  or  more.  About 
.3,U00  prisoners,  4.0J0  or  5,000  stand  of  arms,  and  43  pieces 
of  anillery,  were  taken.  By  the  accompanying  return,  I 
regret  to  find  our  loss  more  severe  than  at  first  supposed — 
amounting  in  the  two  days  to  33  officers,  and  398  men  :  in 
all,  431,  of  wliom  ()3  were  killed.  The  enemy's  loss  is 
computed  to  be  from  l,liOu  to  i,2U0." 

Of  the  next  battle,  sij-,  in  which  our  army  was 
engaged  against  the  Mexicans,  the  General  speaks 
in  his  despatch  of  the  18ih  September,  from  which 
I  read  the  following  extract: 

"  This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised  that, 
by  some  sinister  process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals 
at  home,  its  numbers  have  been,  generally,  almost  trebled 
in  our  public  papers — beginning  at  Wasiiington. 

"  Le.iving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Perote,  and  Puebla — with  much  larger  hospitals ;  and 
being  obliged,  most  reluciantly,  from  the  same  cause,  (gen- 
eral pancitv  of  numbers,)  to  abandon  Jalapa,  we  marched 
[August  7-10]  from  Puebla  with  only  10,738  rank  and  tile. 
This  number  includes  the  garrison  of.falapa,  and  the  2,439 
men  brought  up  by  Brigadier  General  Pierce,  August  6. 

"At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.,  [August  20,]  we  had 


but  8,407  men  engaged — after  deducting  the  garrison  of  Au- 
gustin,  (our  general  depot,)  the  intermediate  sick  and  the 
dead ;  at  the  Molinos  del  Rey  [September  8]  but  three  bris- 
ades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery — making  in  all  3,251 
men — were  in  the  battle;  in  the  two  daj's — September  12 
and  13 — our  whole  operating  force,  after  deducting,  again, 
the  recent  killed,  wounded,  and  sick,  together  with  the  gar- 
rison of  Mixcoac  (the  then  general  dep6t)  and  that  of  Tacu- 
baya,  was  but  7,180;  and,  finally,  after  deducting  the  new 
garrison  of  Chapultepec,  with  th(i  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  two  days,  we  took  possession  [September  14]  of  this 
great  capital  with  less  than  6,000  men  !  And  I  reassert, 
upon  accumulated  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that,  in  not 
one  of  those  conflicts,  was  this  army  opposed  by  fewer  than 
three  and  a  half  times  its  numbers — in  several  of  them  by 
a  yet  greater  excess. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten  on  the 
same  occasions,  in  view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican 
army,  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty  odd  thousand  men — po.-ted, 
always,  in  chosen  positions,  behind  intrenchments,  or  more 
formidable  defences  of  nature  and  art ;  killed  or  wounded, 
of  that  number,  more  than  7,000  officers  and  men;  taken 
3,730  prisoners,  one  seventh  officers,  including  13  generals, 
of  whom  3  had  been  Presidents  of  this  Republic;  captured 
more  than  20  colors  and  standards,  75  pieces  of  ordnance, 
besides  57  wall-pieces,  30,000  small-arms,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  shot,  shells,  powder,  &c. 

"  Of  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appoint- 
ments, arlilltry,  &c.,  twenty-odd  thousand  have  disljaiidod 
themselves  in  despair,  leaving,  as  is  known,  not  more  than 
three  fragments — the  largest  about  2,500 — now  wandering 
in  different  directions  without  magazines  or  a  military 
chest,  and  living  at  free  quarters  upon  their  ovvn  people. 
*  *  *  TheGovernment  will  find  itselfwithout  resources; 
no  army,  no  arsenals,  no  magazines,  and  but  little  revenue, 
internal  or  e.Uernal.  Still  such  is  the  obstinacy,  or  rather 
infatuation,  of  this  people,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  new  authoiities  will  dare  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  terms 
which,  in  the  recent  negotiations,  were  made  known  by  our 
Minister." 

This  official  report  fully  sustains  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  froiu  Kentucky,  who  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Mexico  was  now  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  Their 
army  is  utterly  broken  up  and  annihilated;  their 
revenues  are  destroyed  ;  the  real  Government  of 
Mexico  is  almost  annihilated;  and  it  is  under  these 
extraordinary  circuinstances  that  we  are  called 
upon,  with  an  admitted  army  of  nearly  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  with  forty-five  thousand  actu- 
ally in  Mexico,  to  vote  thirty  thousand  more  troops 
to  be  sent  to  that  country  by  the  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  what  he  calls  "  indeinnity  for 
the  past,"  and  "security  for  the  future."  What 
that  cant  phrase  means  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand; but  I  have  been  told  by  an  ingenious  friend, 
that  indemnity  for  the  past  means  the  half  of  Mex- 
ico, and  security  for  the  future  the  other  half.  If 
this,  sir,  be  the  right  interpretation  of  these  terms, 
then  I  unhesitatingly  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side,  that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  adding  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  I 
am  called  upon  to  vote  these  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  cession  of  the  country  which 
the  President  has  expressly  set  forth  in  his  mes- 
sage. Neither  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  nor  General  Taylor,  (whose  great  name 
must  always  be  associated  with  whatever  relates 
to  this  war,)  appears  to  have  been  consulted.  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  gallant  old  "  Mexican 
Whig,"  Zacliary  Taylor,  after  having  beaten 
Santa  Anna,  with  an  army  of  less  than  one-fourth 
the  number  of  that  which  was  arrayed  against  him, 
has  ever  asked  for  more  forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  himself  against  the  wretched  bands  of 
guerrillas  which  infest  the  country  where  his 
forces  are  encamped.  No,  sir;  practical  men  have 
not  recommended  this  addition.  The  recommenda- 
tion comes  from  the  Executive  here.  It  comes 
from  men  who  fight  battles  on  paper  at  home — 
from  men  who  never 

"  set  a  squadron  in  tlie  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  know 
More  than  a  spinster." 
In  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry  to  which  our 
minds  are  directed  when  we  are  called  on  to  vote 
upon  these  bills,  we  are  met  by  the  question — 
which  I  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  suggest 
to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber — 
whether  this  Government  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  foreign  territory  by  conquest  or 
rapine;  and,  whether  it  be  in  the  true  constitution- 
al competency  of  Congress  to  wage  war  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  territory  by  conquest.  I 
deny  it,  sir.  1  hold  this  Government  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  specific  and  delegated  powers,  and  i  do 
not  find  it  enuinerated  anywhere,  either  by  express 
words  or  necessary  implication,  that  any  such 
power  as  that  was  ever  ceded  to  this  Government. 
The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  expresses  the 
purposes  for  which  this  Government  was  formed, 
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"  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  t!ie  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  They  were  not  to  ensure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  any  other  than  the  American 
people.  The  object  was  to  establish  justice,  not 
to  perpetrate  injustice  and  robbery  by  indulging  a 
love  of  plunder  and  a  thirst  for  conquest  or  terri- 
torial aggrandizem.ent.  These  were  not  the  objects 
for  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic  met  and  es- 
tablished the  American  Constitution.  No,  sir!  no, 
sir !  They  have  specified  the  objects  for  which  they 
made  that  Constitution,  and  among  those  which 
are  enumerated,  I  do  not  find  any  such  power,  nor 
can  I  see  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  this  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
territory  by  conquest.  The  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution is  pacific,  not  warlike — defensive,  not  ag- 
gressive. It  is  for  the  "  establishment  of  justice," 
not  for  aggrandizement  or  plunder. 

But,  sir,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  state 
of  thinirs  which  will  make  the  conquest  and  annex- 
ation of  all  Mexico  inevitable;  and  these  bills  are 
a  part  of  the  process  by  which,  if  they  become 
laws,  we  shall,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  driven 
to  this  result.  These  bills  propose  a  reduplication 
of  this  mighty  mass  of  thirty  thousand  men,  com- 
posing our  army  now  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  measure  brings  with  it  imminent  peril  to 
our  own  institutions.  You  may  say  to  me  now, 
as  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  said  when  he  introduced  this  bill, 
that  tio  such  purpose  as  that  of  the  annexation  of 
all  Mexico  is  contemplated  by  anybody.  Although 
I  thought  he  was  right  when  he  made  that  declara- 
tion, I  have  since  been  convinced  that  he  was  under 
a  very  great  error.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
resolution  offered  by  an  honorable  Senator,  de- 
claring that  it  may  become  necessary  and  proper, 
and  that  it  is  constitutional,  to  annex  the  whole  of 
Mexico  to  this  country,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
States  or  as  a  province. 

Why,  sir,  what  have  you  seen  lately  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  from  all  parts  of  the  country — from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York  .-'  Sir,  I  have  cut,  from  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
brief  extract,  which  I  will  read.  A  writer,  com- 
menting on  the  late  speech  delivered  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  South  Carolina,  makes  these 
observations: 

"  Our  si-hoolmasters,  our  tin  pedlars,  our  country  law- 
yers, our  missionaries,  our  printers,  our  ineclianics,  and  our 
farmers,  are  already  there,  [in  Mexico.]  There  the  hulk 
will  stay.  Does  Mr.  Calhoun  or  Mr.  Polk  mean  to  give  a 
bill  of  sale  of  these  men,  with  their  industry,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  lives,  to  a  weak,  sickly,  uneducated,  dis- 
meiuhered,  patched-up  Mexican  Government — such  a  one 
as  will  he  left  after  the  slice,  which  all  admit  must,  at  all 
events,  be  taken  oft"  from  it.'  We  doubt  their  riL'ht  thus  to 
transfer,  or  even  abandon,  American  citizens.  No;  they 
must  be  protected,  and  sheltered,  and  governed." 

Yes,  sir,  these  adventurers,  who  have  gone  down 
with  your  army,  constituting,  as  they  will,  with 
the  increased  forces  which  you  propose  to  send  to 
Mexico,  an  armed  emigration  to  take  possession 
and  colonize  the  country  with  the  bayonet,  will 
claim  hereafter  that  you  are  bound  to  "shelter 
and  protect  them."  They  will  demand  it,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  American  citizens;  they  will 
say  that  you  placed  them  there,  that  you  encour- 
aged them  to  go  there,  and  that  you  are  now  bound 
to  protect  them.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  the 
other  day — and  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  statement — that  there  are  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  of  these  emigrants,  in  various  parts 
of  Mexico,  not  directly  connected  with  our  army. 
Sir,  I  ask  the  attention,  and  the  serious  attention, 
of  every  gentleman  on  this  floor  to  these  facts. 
We  are  about  to  send  to  Mexico  an  armed  emi- 
gration, and  when  we  get  them  there,  how  shall  we 
get  them  away  ?  Do-  you  not  see,  from  the  public 
papers,  already,  that  some  of  those  who  are  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  army)  are 
proposing  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country? 
If  a  statement  in  the  Government  paper,  published 
this  day,  in  this  place,  be  correct,  it  is  proposed 
by  those  who  are  now  in  the  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  that  a  railroad  shall  be  constructed  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  a  magnetic  telegraph  to  Tampico.  Now 
go  on  for  a  few  years  more  in  this  way,  and  you 
may  then  legislate  as  much  as  you  please;  but  you 
can  never  legislate  them  all  back.  They  will  knock 
at  the  door  of  your  Union  for  admission,  and  you 


cannot  keep  them  out.  Is  any  one,  I  ask,  in  favor 
of  such  a  state  of  things.'  If  there  be  any  who 
are  in  favor  of  it,  I  wish  to  hear  them  now;  for 
one,  I  take  my  stand  against  it.  I  think  there  is 
wisdom  in  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  that  we  should  now  erect 
a  landmark  for  ourselves,  by  which  we  shall  be 
guided  hereafter. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  twenty  Mexican  Slates  to  the  American 
Union?  Of  all  men  in  the  United  States  the  most 
interested  in  making  this  inquiry  solemnly,  and 
examining  it  patiently  and  carefully,  are  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  South.  There  are  in  Mexico  not 
less  than  eight  millions  of  human  beings,  (men, 
women  and  children,)  of  a  race  totally  different 
from  ourselves — a  colored  population,  having  no 
feelings  in  common  with  us,  no  prejudices  like 
ours;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  prejudices  directly 
the  antipodes  of  all  of  ours,  and  especially  bigoted 
on  this  very  subject  of  slavery. 

Do  you  suppose  that  if  you  annex  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union  these  eight  millions  of  people,  backed 
by  the  millions  of  colored  men  in  this  country, 
they  will  remain  idle  spectators  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Government,  stimulated  as  they  will 
be  by  Abolitionists  of  the  most  fimatical  cast? 
What,  then,  must  become  of  that  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  ours,  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
years  in  this  country  ?  You  answer  me,  that  you 
will  not  suffer  that  institution  to  be  disturbed.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  said,  you  will 
not  suffer  the  right  to  hold  colored  men  in  slavery 
to  be  discussed.  No,  sir;  but  how  will  you  pre- 
vent it  when  these  men  shall  have  been  admitted 
into  the  American  Union,  and  these  Mexican 
States  shall  have  become  American  States  ?  You 
will  be  voted  down.  Your  institutions  will  be 
voted  down,  and  you  may,  and  for  that  probably 
will,  rend  the  Union  to  atoms  !  These  are  the 
legitimate  results  of  your  annexation  of  all  Mexi- 
co, and  you  may  as  well  take  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  prevent  them  at  once.  If  you  do  not 
fear  such  results,  vote  your  armed  emigration;  but 
if  you  believe  that  it- will  lead  to  this,  pause  with 
me,  and  arrest  these  proceedings  now. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Maryland,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion,  alluded  to  the  revenues  of 
Mexico,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  American 
army  might  be  hereafter  supported  out  of  these 
revenues.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  finan- 
cial questions  connected  \vith  this  bill  at  length, 
though  I  do  invoke  the  serious  attention  of  the 
American  Senate,  as  an  Jionorable  Senator  has 
already  done,  to  the  crisis  which  must  be  produced 
by  adding  twenty  or  thirty  millions  annually  to  our 
already  enormous  expenses,  those  expenses  which 
we  cannot  now  escape  and  are  bound  to  incur.  I 
say  bound,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  mean  to  vote  supplies,  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  others  are  equally  resolved  to  vote  them  for  our 
army  in  Mexico  as  long  as  that  army  remains 
there.  I  intend,  as  far  as  my  vote  will  go,  to  vote 
the  munitions  of  war,  the  clothing  for  the  troops, 
and  for  everything  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  American  army  in  a  for- 
eign country.  But  there  I  stop;  and  I  say,  with 
the  forces  which  you  have  there,  and  the  twenty 
thousand  men  which  you  have  a  right  now  by 
law  to  recruit,  your  further  progress  in  arming 
the  people  for  this  war  shall  be  arrested,  so  far 
as  my  vote  will  go  to  arrest  it.  Should  any  real 
danger  to  our  army  ever  require  more  men,  I 
would  grant  them;  but  now  it  is  evident  that  you 
have  no  occasion  for  any  more  troops  for  any 
legitimate  purpose  of  the  war.  The  whole  revenue 
of  Mexico  was  but  twenty-one  million  dollars, 
when  in  her  best  and  palmiest  state.  It  is  now, 
as  General  Scott  tells  you,  almost  annihilated. 
He,  who  has  the  best  means  of  knowing,  gives 
you  this  information.  But  suppose  the  revenue 
to  be  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  would  that 
be  sufiicient  to  support  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men?  Sir,  if  you  look  at  the  off.cial' documents 
which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Secretary,  you 
will  see  that  it  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  defray 
half  the  enormous  expenses  to  which  we  should 
be  subjected.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maryland?  Does  he  desire  to  take 
every  dollar  from  Mexico,  and  prevent  her  from 
supporting  any  government  ?  What  policy  would 
there  be  in  that?     We  wish  to  treat  with  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Mexico,  yet  we  drive  that  Government 
from  place  to  place — keeping  them,  as  has  been 
said,  in  "perpetual  motion."  We  drive  them 
continually  from  place  to  place,  and  yet  we  expect 
to  treat  with  a  Government  thus  in  motion,  and 
from  which  we  have  taken  every  dollar  of  its  rev- 
enue. Is  there  wisdom  in  this?  Is  it  not,  in  fact, 
an  effectual  obstruction  to  the  obtaining  any  treaty? 
It  must  end  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  sover- 
eigntyand  independence  of  that  nation.  You  will 
have  a  mass  of  population  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense region  without  a  government,  because  you 
will  not  permit  them  to  have  one.  Y'ou  are  to  beat 
them,  drive  them,  shoot  them,  and  in  every  way 
punish  them,  and  you  say  you  are  to  do  it  fin-  the 
purpose  of  procuring  an  honorable  peace.  Sir,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  now  about  the  question  of 
humanity  as  involved  in  this  matter;  but  I  put  it 
again  to  honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side,  is 
this  good  policy?  Is  it  expedient?  Are  you  re- 
solved never  to  permit  Mexico  to  have  a  govern- 
ment that  can  treat  with  you?  If  you  send  down 
thirty  thousand  more  men,  which  these  bills  call 
for,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  there  can  be  an  inde- 
pendent government  in  Mexico. 

In  reference  to  the  suggestion,  sir,  which  held 
out  the  idea  that  Mexico  can  be  annexed  to'this 
country  as  a  province,  I  wish  to  say  but  a  very  few 
words.  I  think  that  every  statesman  who  reflects 
on  the  subject  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  long  to  hold  that  or  any  other 
country  as  a  province.  If  you  annex  it  to  the 
American  Republic  in  any  form,  its  final  destiny  is 
fixed  and  certain.  Your  own  institutions,  your 
sense  of  justice,  your  love  of  the  great  principle 
of  human  liberty,  will  comjiel  you  to  admit  it 
finally  into  the  Union.  Hold  it  as  a  province,  like 
one  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe  !  Hold 
a  country  which  was  once  a  republic,  sir,  as  a 
province,  enslaved,  and  enslaved  by  a  sister  repub- 
lic !  It  is  vain;  the  idea  is  altogether  impracticable. 
It  cannot  be  entertained  by  an  American  statesman 
for  a  moment.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  you  cannot 
evade  the  great  question.  Now  is  the  time  to  say 
whether  you  will  admit  Mexico  into  the  American 
Union  or  not. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  review  the 
ground  which  was  so  alily  taken  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  preceded  me  in 
the  debate,  in  reference  to  the  existins;  army  in 
the  field,  the  numlner  of  troops  in  Mexico,  and 
their  sufiiciency  for  all  legitimate  purposes  in  this 
war.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, and  I  presume  that  every  honorable  Senator 
has  had  the  report  upon  his  table.  It  appears  by  it 
(and  I  will  barely  read  one  or  two  extracts,  for  the 
purposeof  confirming  what  lias  been  stated  already) 
that  the  aggregate  regular  and  volunteer  forces  in 
Mexico,  independent  of  the  Michigan  regiment  and 
the  Alabamaand  Mississippi  troops  which  have  not 
yet  gone  to  Mexico,  amount  to  forty-three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-six  men.  The  Mich- 
igan, Alabama,  and  Mississipyii  troops  will  raise 
the  number  above  forty-five  thousand  men.  There 
was  great  propriety,  I  think,  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  add  to  the  number 
(forty-five  thousand  men)  the  five  thousand  sailors 
and  marines  now  in  Mexico,  to  ascertain  the  entire 
effective  force  already  there. 

There  are,  then,  sir,  by  a  fair  calculation,  already 
fifty  thousand  men  in  Mexico.  According  to  the 
letter  which  was  read  by  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afi^^irs,  General 
Scott  considered  that  force  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  war,  but  al.so  for 
holding  all  the  capitals  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  all  its  provinces,  towns, 
and  fortified  places;  for  the  purpose  also  of  seizing 
all  the  revenues  of  the  nation,  and  of  driving  the 
Central  Government  from  place  to  place,  "  keeping 
it  in  constant  motion;"  in  other  words,  that  the 
force  was  sufiicient,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Commanding  General,  to  annihilate  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mexico.  Why,  then,  do  you  want 
more?  On  what  ground  do  you  base  the  requisi- 
tion for  thirty  thousand  additional  troops,  when 
you  have  already  a  force  adequate,  according  to 
the  Commanding  General,  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  country?  If  you  send  these  thirty 
thousand  additional  troops  there,  you  will  have 
thirty  thousand  additional  mouths  to  feed,  greatly 
increasing   the  difficulties  of  the  Commander-in- 
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chief  in  the  field,  if  not  renderino;  them  absolutely 
insuperable.  You  will  thus  raise  the  price  of 
supplies,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  them.  At 
the  same  time,  your  army  being  inactive,  occupy- 
ing the  garrison  towns  and  fortified  places  of 
Mexico,  you  incur  all  the  hazard  of  mutiny  and 
insuboi-jination  among  that  immense  mass  of  men, 
a  great  portion  of  them  being  kept  in  the  great  cap- 
ital of  that  Republic,  and  the  others  diffused  and 
scattered  among  tlie  principal  towns.  Reflect,  sir, 
on  the  difficulties  which  must  inevitably  surround 
an  army  in  such  circumstances — the  danger  not 
merely  from  diseascand  the  climate,  but  from  that 
military  insubordination  into  which  they  would 
be  so  likely  to  fall,  when  they  have  no  enemy  to 
encounter  in  the  field.  As  to  the  idea  of  fighting 
any  more  baliles  in  Mexico,  that  I  hold  to  be  per- 
fectly preposterous.  Battles  with  whom?  A 
single  regiment,  sir,  of  volunteers,  would  be  suffi- 
cient, at  this  very  moment,  to  defeat  any  Mexican 
forces  that  could  probably  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Who  is  there  in  Mexico  that  has  under 
liim,  or  has  the  least  expectation  of  having  under 
him,  any  considei'able  Mexican  force?  No  one. 
Santa  Anna  has  a  few  guerrillas  under  him,  assas- 
sins and  cut-throats;  but  they,  like  assassins  and 
cut-throals  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  fleeing 
before  regular  forces,  and  dare  not  face  them,  and 
never  will  dare  face  any  army  there. 

I  conclude,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  if  a  case 
could  possibly  be  stated  in  which  an  American 
Congress  would  be  justified  in  withholding  its 
consent  to  an  Executive  application  for  more 
troops,  that  case  is  now  before  us.  There  are 
some  individuals  who  seem  to  think  that  no  pos- 
sible emergency  can  arise  in  which  a  patriotic 
statesman  can  withhold  his  vote  for  furnishing 
suijplies  of  men  or  money  during  a  state  of  war. 
With  all  such  persons  1  beg  most  respectfully  to 
differ;  and  I  am  quite  willing,  if  gentlemen  desire, 
to  measure  patriotism  with  them  on  this  very 
question.  We  are  placed  here  as  guardians,  in 
some  sense,  of  the  lives  of  the  American  people; 
and  from  our  age — as  there  are  many  grey  heads 
to  be  seen  in  this  Chamber — it  is  expected  of  us 
that  we  shall  restrain  the  impulses  which  prompt 
men  to  rush  to  every  battle-field,  when  there  is 
no  occasion  whatever  for  their  services. 

Sir,  is  it  indeed  true  that  a  man  cannot  vote 
against  a  bill  to  send  additional  troops  into  the 
field,  unless  lie  be,  as  some  say,  a, "Mexican 
Whig,"  or  at  heart  an  enemy  to  his  country  ?  No 
such  assertion  as  that  was  made  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson;]  but  just 
the  reverse.  He  did  justice  to  the  motives  of  those 
who  vote  against  the  measure.  But  such  language 
I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  others,  and  never 
without  despising  it  and  its  authors.  1  shall  vote, 
1  trust,  from  a  high  sense  of  public  duty;  and  I 
say  that,  in  this  case,  I  might  with  more  propriety 
retort  upon  the  friends  of  the  Executive  that  he 
desires,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  get  a  large 
army  of  military  office-holders  to  electioneer  for 
his  party  in  the  next  presidential  campaign.  I 
might  make  such  a  charge  against  him  with  much 
more  propriety  than  the  charge  to  which  I  have 
alluded  can  be  directed  against  gentlemen  not  dis- 
posed to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  If  this  bill 
passes,  the  President  will  have  the  appointment 
of  five  hundred  and  forty  additional  commissioned 
officers.  The  Executive  has  already  exercised 
more  patronage  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
office.  This  war,  calling  into  existence  a  mighty 
army  of  seventy  thousatid  men,  has  given  him 
more  patronage,  independently  of  other  consider- 
ations, than  any  President  ever  exercised  before 
him.  If  patronage  be  an  object  to  the  Execu- 
tive, may  he  not  well  be  satisfied?  I  will  not 
lightly  make  an  accusation  against  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  the  country.  I  make  no  charge  against 
him  that  it  is  his  object  to  carry  this  bill  through 
the  halls  of  Congress,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
this  patronage;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
very  fearful  and  jealous  of  Executive  power  and 
Executive  patronage.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
and  seen  enough  here  to  satisfy  me  that  there  is 
imminent  danger  to  our  institutions  from  that  very 
source.  I  will  not,  where  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  lend  my  aid  to 
increase  that  Executive  patronage.  Sir,  the  fathers 
of  the  republic,  when  about  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  had  fears,  and  just  such  fears  as 


I  entertain,  on  this  great  question.  They  had  fears 
that  the  great  temptations  to  which  the  Executive 
would  be  exposed  to  increase  his  power  and  pat- 
ronage, flagrante  hello,  might  lead  him  to  defeat 
the  settlement  of  controversies  with  foreign  Pow- 
ers, and  to  protract  any  war  in  which  we  might  be 
engaged.  Reasoning  upon  the  subject  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  without  reference  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual, the  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  that 
such  a  danger  existed;  and  James  Madison  was 
one  of  the  very  men  who,  apprehending  danger 
from  this  source,  attempted,  in  the  Convention 
which  made  the  Constitution,  to  guard  against  it 
by  removing  from  the  President  even  concurrent 
action  with  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties 
of  peace,  restricting  that  power  to  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  read  from  the  proceedings  of  that  Con- 
vention, the  passages  which  bear  on  this  point,  as 
they  are  quite  pertinent  in  the  present  connection. 
You  will  find  tiiem  under  date  of  September,  1787, 
pa^e  524  of  the  "  Madison  Papers  :" 

"  Mr.  Madison  mnved  to  autlioiize  a  concurrence  of  two- 
tliirds  of'llie  Seji.ite  lo  make  treaties  of  peace,  v.ithout  the 
coiicurrence  of  the  President.  Tile  President,  lie  said,  would 
necessarily  derive  so  much  power  and  importance  from  a 
state  of  war,  tliat  he  might  be  tempted,  if  authorized,  to  im- 
pede a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  Mr.  BcTLER  seconded  the  motion. 

"Mr.  GoRHAM  thouffht  the  security  unnecessary,  «s  the 
jnciins  of  carrying  on  the  trar  irould  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  hut  of  the  Legislature, 

"  Mr.  buTLEK  was  strenuous  for  the  motion  as  a  neces- 
sary security  against  ambitious  and  corrupt  Presidents.  He 
mentioned  (he  laie  perlidions  policy  of  ilie  Stadtholder  in 
Holland,  and  the  artifices  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
prolong'  the  war,  of  which  he  had  the  maiia-temeiit." 

Sir,  Mr.  Madison's  motion  failed,  and  we  have 
no  resource  against  the  evil  he  designed  to  pre- 
vent, but  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gorham. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  fathers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated  the  very  step  which  I  am 
now  about  to  take;  and  unless  in  our  hearts  and 
judgments  we  can  approve  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  in  Mexico  is  waged — unless  we  can  agree 
with  the  President  in  his  ultimatum  as  announced 
in  that  portion  of  his  mes.sage  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  will  make  no  peace  tinless  it  give  him  all 
the  Californias  and  New  Mexico, — unless  we  con- 
cur in  that  ultimatum,  we  are  bound  as  honorable 
men  to  refuse  him  any  more  men  for  the  purposes 
he  has  avowed.  In  so  refusing  to  grant  him  any 
more  men  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  such 
objects,  I  hold  myself  as  acting  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  according  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  fathers  who  made  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Aflairs,  when  he  introduced 
this  bill  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  submit- 
ted with  it  some  remarks  to  which  I  desire  to  invite 
your  attention.  That  I  may  not  misquote  or  mis- 
represent the  honorable  Senator,  I  will  read  from  his 
speech  as  published  by  the  reporter  of  the  Senate: 

"  In  pre.'entiiig  this  bill,  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  any  of 
the  disputed  topics  which  divide  the  two  great  parties,  un- 
der the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of  which,  every  citizen 
of  our  country  is  arrayed.  I  shall  leave  these,  if  introduced 
at  all,  to  be  introduced  by  others.  I  had  hoped,  till  I  heard 
the  incidental  discussion  which  arose  a  day  or  two  since  on 
the  question  of  taking  up  this  hill,  that  tiiese  exciting  sub- 
jects would  be  postponed  for  some  future  opportunity,  and 
that  the  propositions  now  submitted  would  be  considered 
upon  their  military  merits,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pro- 
priety of  voting  the  additional  force  required  would  not  be 
controverted.  J  was  well  aware  that  we  could  not  escape 
.1  full  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  its  progress,  its 
objects,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Administration  con- 
nected witli  it.  Nor,  indeed,  did  I  wish  to  avoid  it.  How- 
ever severe  may  be  the  attack,  I  trust  it  will  be  as  earnestly 
met,  and  ea.'ily  repelled,  for  I  consider  the  ground  which 
the  Administration  occupies  as  perfectly  impregnable." 

It  sometimes  happens,  sir,  that  a  rnan  by  blow- 
ing a  trumpet  may  invite  an  opponent  into  the 
field,  who  would  have  been  very  quiet  if  he  had 
not  been  defied.  The  honorable  Senator  has  ut- 
tered this  note  of  defiance,  and  I  suppose  it  was 
intended  for  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber. He  has  thrown  the  gauntlet  at  our  feet,  and 
dares  us  to  take  it  up.  He  says  that  the  entire 
ground  of  the  Administration  is  "impregnable;" 
that  an  attack  upon  it  can  be  "  easily  repelled," 
and  will  be,  he  trusts,  "  as  earnestly  met."  Now, 
sir,  although  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  members 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  yet  I  will  take  up  the 
glove,  and  I  desire  to  see  how  easily  the  champion 
of  the  Administration  will  repel  one  or  two  attempts 
on  my  part  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  course 
of  the  Administration  in  carrying  on  this  war. 


Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  certain  personage 
in  our  State  of  Texas,  then  a  province  claimed  by 
Mexico,  by  the  name  of  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna.  He  met  some  American  troops — if 
I  recollect  the  history  of  times  gone  by — at  a  cer- 
tain place  called  Goliad,  and  induced  them  to  sur- 
render to  him,  under  the  promise  that  they  would 
be  fairly  and  honorably  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
He  took  out  every  man  of  them  the  next  day,  and 
shot  them,  one  by  one,  deliberately,  in  cold  blood  ! 
He  violated  his  solemn  pledge  before  God  and  man; 
and,  bloody  ruffian,  murderous  villain,  as  he  is,  he 
slew  hundreds  of  my  countrymen,  after  pledging 
his  honor  to  give  them  quarter.  On  another  occa-. 
sion,  this  same  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna 
massacred  some  hundreds  moreof  ourcountrymen, 
at  a  place  called  the  Alamo.  These  things  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  every  American.  There  is  not 
an  honest  American  heart  thatdid  not  burn  with  in- 
dignation against  this  ferocious  ruffian,  on  account 
of  these  atrocious  acts.  Well,  sir,  when  this  war 
was  declared,  in  May,  1846,  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  head  of  the  Administration  and 
of  the  Executive  Government,  gave  this  same 
Santa  Anna,  with  all  his  titles,  a  free  pass  through 
the  American  fleet,  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  (in  his  seat.) 
On  the  same  day  on  which  war  was  declared. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  On  the  very  day,  as  my  hon- 
orable friend  remarks,  on  which  the  war  was  de- 
clared, the  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
his  order  to  let  pass  the  perjured  assassin,  without 
let  or  hinderance,  into  Mexico.  This,  sir,  is  one 
of  those  points  on  which  I  desire  to  see  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  so  easily 
repel  the  attack  which  he  has  invited.  I  am  bound, 
sir,  to  hold  up  the  conduct  of  the  President,  in  this 
instance,  not  only  to  tlie  Senate,  but  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and  I  ask  the  champion  of  the  Admin- 
istration, or  any  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chamber,  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  repel  the  charge  of  misconduct,  gross 
misconduct,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  admitting  that  murderous  ruffian 
into  Mexico.  What,  sir,  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  that  act?  Why,  let  me,  in  reply,  take 
up  a  newspaper  which  is  good  authority  with  my 
honorable  friends  on  theotherside.  In  the  "  Union" 
of  this  morning,  I  find  the  following  paragraph  : 

"We  have  reciived  afile  of  the  'North  American,' print- 
ed in  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  ihe  3d  of  November  to  the 
7th  of  December.  We  find  the  following  in  the  '  American  ' 
of  the  last-named  date.  It  has  already  appeared  in  the  New 
Orleans  papers  : 

"  'Once  more. — Senors  Cuevas,  Atristain,  and  Coulo,  the 
'  Mexican  peace  commissioners,  are  still  in  the  city,  we  hear, 
'  but  of  cour.se  can  eft'ect  nothing.     Ii  is  now  said  that  Ihey 

<  will  not  go  to  Washington  as  long  as  Santa  Anna  is  in  the 
'  country.  The  Government  dare  not  evenpay  their  expen- 
'  ses  ;  nor  would  the  commissioners  dare  go  there  and  make 
'  a  treaty  ;  for  the  Napoleon  of  the  West  may  turn  up  again 
'  some  day,  and  then  President  Anaya  and  the  commissioners 

<  would  be  shot.  Oh  !  what  a  deplorable  condition  have  this 
'  people  reduced  themselves  to!'  " 

I  ask,  would  not  the  ejaculation  have  been  more 
appropriate — "Oh!  to  what  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion has  the  President  of  the  United  States  reduced 
this  people  and  his  own  country!"  Upon  his 
head,  sir,  and  no  other,  must  this  sin  rest;  and  if 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamiier  has  ingenuity  enough  to  extricate  the 
President  from  this  position,  he  shall  indeed  be, 
in  ail  time  hereafter,  my  Magnus  Apollo!  If 
he  can  point  out  any  mode  of  salvation  for  the 
President  from  this  charge,  it  will  reflect  infi- 
nite honor  on  his  character  as  an  advocate. 
This  same  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
who  murdered  our  countrymen  at  Goliad  and 
Alamo,  being  admitted  to  pass  free  into  Mexico, 
has  waged  war  against  our  country  on  all  occa- 
sions since  his  admission.  He  has  rallied  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  that  no 
other  man  could  have  rallied  against  us.  He  fought 
us  at  Buena  Vista — at  Cerro  Gfordo — at  Contreras 
— at  Churubusco — at  Molino  del  Rey — atChapul- 
tepec — and  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  fought  till 
he  was  driven  from  the  ci^pilal  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  now  remains  with  his  guerrillas,  ready  to 
murder  the  peace  commissioners  of  his  own  coun- 
try if  they  should  dare  to  treat  with  us.  Such  is 
the  man  whom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
introduced  into  that  country,  and  this  is  the  state 
of  things  to  which  the  American  people  have  been 
brought  by  the  conduct  of  the  Executive. 

1  m'ght  here,  sir,  request  the  honorable  chair- 
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man  to  repel  another  charge  made  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Why  was  the  gallant  Taylor 
left  without  more  than  five  thousand  four  hundred 
troops — nearly  all  volunteers — to  resist  the  attack 
of  this  same  Santa  Anna  with  twenty  thousand 
Mexicans,  at  the  bloody  but  glorious  battle  of 
Buena  Vista?  And  why  was  the  no  less  gallant 
Scott  left  so  long  without  sufficient  troops  to  move 
from  Puebla  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico  ?  During 
all  this  time  the  President  had  the  power  to  call 
upon  his  unexhausted  fund  of  fifty  thousand  vol- 
imteers,  and  refused  to  send  them  succor.  But  I 
must  not  dwell  on  these  things.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently urged  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Tlie  present  times,  sir,  do  not  resemble  the  early 
days  of  the  reiniblic.  We  hear  much,  especially 
from  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chamber,  of  Jefferson  and  his  democracy. 
These  are  not  the  days  of  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy. The  measures  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  not  like  those  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic.  No,  sir.  Let  us  recur  to  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  administration  of 
Thomas  .Tefferson,  at  the  period  when  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  with  regard  to  the  title  to  the 
lower  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1803,  when  the 
whole  West  was  in  a  flame,  lest  some  foreign 
nation  should  occupy  the  mouth  of  that  mighty 
river,  and  impede  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  West.  At  that  moment,  sir, 
when  the  minds  of  men  all  over  the  American 
Union  were  peculiarly  excited,  an  effort  was  made 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  tlie  United  States,  on 
the  ]6th  February,  1803,  by  Mr.  Ross,  from 
Pittsburg,  to  induce  the  American  Congress  and 
the  American  Executive  to  seize  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
country  which  was  necessary  for  our  prosperity: 
and  to  hold  it  without  reference  to  negotiation  or 
treaty.  Allow  me  to  read  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Ross.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Senate  Journal, 
for  the  year '1803,  page  266. 

ilesjZicrf,  That  the  United  States  have  an  indispumble 
riglit  to  the  fiee  navi!;ation  otthe  river  Mississippi,  and  to  .i 
coiivoiiient  pUice  of  deposite  fur  their  produce  and  merchan- 
dise in  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

That  the  Inte  infraction  of  such,  their  unquestionable 
riflht,  is  an  aggression  hostile  to  their  honor  and  interest. 

Tliat  it  does  not  eonsist  with  the  dignity  or  siifety  of  this 
Union  to  holdariL'ht  so  important  by  a  tenure  so  uncertain. 

That  it  materially  concerns  such  of  the  American  citizens 
as  dwell  on  the  western  waters,  and  is  essential  to  the 
union,  sirengtii,  and  prosperity,  of  these  States,  that  they 
obtain  complete  security  for  the  full  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  such  their  absolute  riijht. 

That  the  President  be  authorized  to  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  such  place  or  places  in  the  said  island,  or  the 
adjacent  territories,  as  he  may  deem  fit  and  convenient,  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  to  adopt  sucli  other  measures 
for  obtaining  that  complete  security  as  to  him  in  his  wisdom 
shall  seem  meet. 

That  he  be  authorized  into  call  into  actual  service  any 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  Slates  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  of  the  Mississippi 
territory,  which  he  may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand,  and  to  employ  them,  together  with  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  Union,forefiecting  the  objects  above 
mentioned. 

That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated 
to  the  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolutions;  and 
that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  be  paid  or  applied, 
on  warrants  drawn  in  pursuance  of  such  directions  as  the 
President  may,  from  time  to  time,  think  proper  to  give  to 
he  Secretary  of  the  'J'reasury. 

And  on  page  274,  you  find  these  resolutions  pro- 
posing that  the  President  should  take  iinmediate. 
po.ssession,  entirely  changed   by  the   Democratic 
Senators  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  confidence: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  judge  it  expe- 
dient, to  require  of  the  Executives  of  the  several  States  to 
take  efFLCtual  measures  to  organize,  arm,  and  equip,  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  hold  in  readiness  to  march,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  eighty  thousand  efTective  militia,  officers  included. 

Rescued,  That  the  President  may,  if  he  judges  it  expedi- 
ent, authorize  the  Executives  of  the  several  States  to  accept, 
as  part  of  the  detachment  aforesaid,  any  corps  of  volunteers, 
who  shall  continue  in  service  for  such  time,  not  exceeding 
months,  and  perform  such  services  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Resalved,  That dollars  be  appropriated  forpayingand 

subsisting  such  pari  of  the  troops  aforesaid,  whose  actual 
service  may  be  wanted,  and  for  defraying  such  other  ex- 
-penses  as,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  President  may 
deem  necessiiry  for  the  security  of  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ed  States. 

Resolved,  That  - — •  dollars  be  appropriated  for  erecting, 
at  sucli  place  or  places  on  the  wastern  waters  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  judge  mo.-l  proper,  one  or  more  arsenals. 

1  have  here  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Ross,  in 
support  of  his  resolutions,  jjfOposing  to  seize  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  adjacent  terri- 


tory, without  negotiation;  and  the  speech,  sir,  is 
very  much  a  counterpart  of  some  that  I  have 
heard  during  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
since  this  war  commenced.  Mr.  Ross  urged  that 
it  was  convenient  and  necessary  to  seize  upon  the 
territory.  Certainly  he  had  the  right  to  say  so. 
He  insisted  that  we  should  not  wait  for  negotia- 
tion; and  of  course,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  urged 
that  those  who  held  the  territory  had  no  title  to  it. 
But  what  was  the  course  adopted  in  those  days 
of  Jeffersonian  democracy?  Did  Mr.  Jefferson 
march  upon  and  seize  the  territory,  or  point  our 
cannon  into  the  windows  of  New  Orleans,  and 
thus  provoke  a  conflict?  Did  any  such  spirit  as 
that  which  seems  to  rage  here  with  an  unbridled 
fury  pervade  the  Democracy  of  that  day  ?  No,  sir; 
no,  sir.  The  love  of  justice  had  not  abandoned 
the  American  bosom;  the  honor  of  the  American 
rharacter  was  still  dear  to  American  statesmen. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  friends,  dropped  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Ross  to  seize  on  the  country  on 
the  Mississippi,  sent  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
join  Mr.  Livingston  in  France;  and  they  nego- 
tiated the  celebrated  treaty  of  1803,  by  which 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  this  country,  for  the  sum 
of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Negotiation — treaty 
— tliese  weie  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  Democ- 
racy of  ancient  days.  Alas!  sir,  it  seeins  to  me 
as  if  there  were  a  spirit  now  pervading  a  portion 
of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
which  disposes  them  to  seize  and  hold"  territory 
without  negotiation,  without  treaty,  without  regard 
to  the  consequences  upon  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. From  all  this  1  entirely  dissent.  lamnotone 
of  those  who  have  denied,  or  mean  hereafter  to 
deny ,thatindemnity  may  be  received  by  rny  coun- 
try from  Mexico  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  What  I  have  maintained  is,  that  I  will 
not  agree  to  rob  for  it.  Buy  any  territory  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country; 
buy  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  for  the  use  of  our  people;  buy  it  on  fair 
and  honorable  terms,  and  I  shall  not  object  to  it. 
But  take  nothing  by  violence.  If  you  intend  to  do 
that,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  I  refuse  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  such  procedure,  on  the  ground  which 
I  have  already  stated — that  I  hold  the  national 
character  for  justice  and  honesty  of  far  more  value 
to  my  countrymen,  now  and  in  all  ages  to  come, 
than  all  the  lands  and  all  the  money  which  could 
be  acquired  by  a  war  of  rapine,  and  all  the  mili- 
tary glory  that  could  be  achieved  in  the  wars  of  a 
century.  Lose  that  which  excites  in  your  own 
bosom  a  proper  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  you  are 
a  lost  man.  Let  your  country  lose  its  self-respect, 
by  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  its  rulers,  and  she  is 
degraded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  require  the 
power  of  better  men  than  we  are,  exerted  for  a 
century  to  come,  to  restore  her  to  the  position  from 
which  she  has  fallen. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  Will  the  Senator  have  thegood- 
ness  to  tell  me  the  date  of  Mr.  Ross's  resolutions  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  shall  send  the  book  to  the 
honorable  Senator,  so  that  he  may  examine  the 
resolutions. 

I  have  now  consumed  enough  of  the  time  of  tlie 
Senate,  and  trespassed  sufliciently  on  its  patience. 
In  concluding,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  here  my  thanks  for  the  kind  and 
patient  attention  with  wliich  they  have  iieard  me, 
and  to  assure  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  my  friends  here,  that  it  is  painful 
for  me  to  differ  from  those  for  whose  character  as 
gentlemen  and  patriots  I  have  high  respect;  and 
that  although  now  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
record  my  protest  against  their  course,  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  sus- 
taining the  true  honor  and  the  solid  glory  of  our 
common  country. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  McCLERNAND, 

OF  MICHIGAN, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  10,  1848. 
On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
.sage  to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 
Mr.  McCLERNAND  said: 
Mr.  Ch.urman  :  It  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  com- 
mittee, that    I   should    renew  the  apology  now. 


which  I  felt  constrained  to  offer  the  other  day 
when  I  appealed  to  the  committee  to  adjourn  this 
question  temporarily,  to  enable  me  to  speak  upon 
it  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Certain- 
ly, sir,  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  of  physi- 
cal indisposition,  would  I  have  ventured  so  far 
from  my  humble  course  here  as  to  have  asked  for 
so  great  a  concession.  In  return,  gentlemen,  for 
y^ur  kindness  and  consideration,  I  can  only  offer 
you  the  humble  tribute  of  my  thanks  and  grati- 
tude, which  I  bejT  you  to  accept. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  critical  and  porten- 
tous times;  an  accidental  conjuncture  threatens 
the  success  of  the  cherished  principles  of  Democra- 
cy, and  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  present  repub- 
lican Administration  are  imperiously  called  upon  to 
come  forth  promptly  and  l^oldly  in  its  defence. 
All  v/ho  profess  to  be  Democrats  should  now  prove 
their  faith  by  their  works.  For  one,  sir,  T  pro- 
pose to  do  this;  and,  that  I  may  do  it  with  the 
more  success,  I  shall  indulge  in  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive range  of  debate. 

First,  sir,  it  is  my  purpose  to  review  the  great 
measures  that  distinguished  the  internal  or  domes- 
tic policy  of  the  present  Executive  Administration, 
and  in  like  manner,  on  some  future  occasion,  its 
external  or  foreign  policy — especially  tlie  justice 
of  our  cause  in  the  existing  war  with  Mexico; 
thus  affording,  as  a  whole,  a  general  survey  of 
the  conduct  of  our  Government  in  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  modern  times. 

Proceeding,  sir,  at  once  to  the  first  and  present 
branch  of  my  pregnant  theme,  I  will  be  allowed  to 
premise  that  great  and  fundamental  changes  have 
occiu-red  in  the  administration  of  the  Government 
within  a  few  years  past.  Upon  the  accession  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  the  control  of  Congress  in 
1843  and  1844,  they  found  the  policy  lately  before 
established  by  Federalists  in  full  operation.  Trite, 
President  Tyler,  as  *if  directed  by  some  divine 
power,  had  arrested  that  fearful  and  fatal  consum- 
mation— a  United  States  bank;  but  other  measures 
little  less  mischievous  survived  to  afflict  the  coun- 
try. The  mandamus  and  distribution  acts  still 
blotted  the  statute  book;  the  question  of  the  policy 
and  power  of  this  Government  to  engage  in  schemes 
of  internal  improvement  remained  to  be  settled; 
the  black  tariff  to  be  replaced  by  a  revenue  tariff; 
the  constitutional  treasury  to  be  restored;  and  the 
graduation  principle,  if  possible,  ingrafted  upon 
the  present  land  system.  In  short,  a  thorouoh 
work  of  reform  and  restoration  challenged  our  best 
efforts.  And  how  was  that  work  performed  ?  We 
shall  see. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congres'3 
in  1843  and  1844,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  found  themselves  much  embar- 
rassed by  a  serious  and  important  question,  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  very  organization  of  the 
body — which  forced  them  to  choose  between  dis- 
regarding what  purported  to  be  a  law,  and  exclu- 
ding several  of  the  States  from  a  voice  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
mandamus  act,  which  deserves  to  be  explained. 
The  Constitution  declares  that — 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Rejiresenlatives  shall  he  prescribeil  in  each 
State  by  the  Ijogislaiure  thereof;  but  the  Congress  niav  at 
any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  a.s 
to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  of  plain 
and  obvious  import;  but  a  Federal  Congress  was 
not  content  to  obey  it.  Rendered  arrogant  by  the 
possession  of  ill-gotten  power,  they  assumed  the 
dictatorial  authority  to  demand  of  the  States  to 
"  make  such  regulations  "  as  the  Constitution  left 
only  to  Congress  to  make  :  in  other  words,  they 
assumed  to  do  indirectly  what  they  were  afraid  to 
do  directly.  They  passed  a  law  requiring  such 
of  the  States  as  elected  Representatives  by  "  gen- 
eral ticket"  to  cease  to  do  so,  and  elect  by  "  dis- 
tricts." The  design  of  the  law  was  obvious  :  it 
was  to  force  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Missouri — four  Democratic  States — to 
abandon  the  mode  of  electing  by  general  ticket, 
and  to  elect  by  districts.  And  its  immediate  effect 
would  have  been  to  exclude  the  Representatives 
from  those  States,  eighteen  out  of  twenty-one  of 
whom  were  Democrats,  frotn  a  seat  in  the  House. 
Such,  sir,  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  law. 
Well,  what  was  the  result?  The  States  compro- 
mised by  the  usurpation,  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, true  in  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
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and  to  State  rights,  disregarded  it.  They  dis- 
regarded it  for  numerous  reasons,  cogent  and 
strong.  It  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  affirmed 
a  subordination  of  the  States  to  Federal  authority, 
unknown  to  the  Constitution;  because,  by  a  sort 
of  legislative  alchemy,  it  converted  one  power  into 
two — the  power  of  Congress  to  do  a  particular  act 
into  a  compound  power  to  require  the  States  to  do 
the  same  act.  It  was  inexpedient,  because  it  was 
designed  to  take  immediate  effect,  which  would 
have  caused  several  of  the  States  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  holding  extra  sessions  of 
their  Legislatures  to  give  the  mandate  effect.  It 
was  wrong,  because  its  motive  and  its  object  was 
to  contribute  to  a  miserable,  paltry,  party  triumph. 
And  for  these  and  other  reasons,  it  was  in  effect 
set  aside;  and  thus  the  way  was  opened  to  the 
great  and  bi-iiliant  political  reformations  which 
have  followed  under  Mr.  Polk's  administration. 

The  first  of  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I 
shall  give  my  attention,  is  that  which  recent  and 
present  circumstances  seem  to  demand  should  be 
first  noticed:  I  refer  to  the  bold  and  patriotic  stand 
taken  by  the  President  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal iiTiprovements  by  this  Government.  I  shall 
speak  first  to  this  subject,  because  justice  to  truth 
and  the  President  demand  that  the  attacks  made 
upon  both  should  be  immediately  repelled.  Well, 
sir,  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  President  upon 
this  perplexing  question  ?  Upon  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency,  like  President  Jackson,  he  found  him- 
self much  embarrassed  by  its  inherent  difficulties; 
which  difficuJties  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  conflicting  legislation  of  Congress  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  a  fact,  that  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, no  act  was  passed  by  Congress  appro- 
priating public  money  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. It  appears  that  our  predecessors 
accorded  this  power  to  the  States  peculiarly. 
Warned  by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  they 
held  that  an  absolute  money  power  was  abso- 
lute despotism:  and,  therefore,  such  of  them 
as  assisted  in  framing  the  Federal  Constitution, 
through  a  jealous  fear,  were  unwilling  to  unite 
such  a  power  with  that  of  the  sword,  which  was 
given  to  this  Government.  Such  a  conjunction — 
the  purse  and  the  sword — they  thought  would 
prove  as  disastrous  to  liberty  here  as  it  had  else- 
where. Hence,  in  1817  and  J818,  Congress,  in 
pursuance  of  this  example  of  abstinence  from  the 
exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  passed  the  following 
declaratory  resolutions  in  the  negative;  and  that, 
too,  after  a  protracted  and  elaborate  debate,  in 
which  such  statesmen  as  Barbour  of  Virginia, 
Blount  of  Tennessee,  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Desha 
of  Kentucky,  Holmes  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Ringgold  of  Maryland,  took  an  active  and  con- 
spicuoijs  part  in  the  negative.  The  resolutions 
are  as  follow: 

1st.  Heso^i-ed,  That  Congress  has  power,  undertlie  Consti- 
tution, to  coMstnict  post-roads  and  military  roads  :  Provided, 
That  private  property  be  not  talieu  lor  public  use  without 
just  eompensatioji. 

Yeas  82,  nays  84. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  construct  roads  and  canals  necessary  tor  com- 
merce'hetvveen  the  States:  Provided,  That  private  property 
be  not  taken  for  public  purposes  without  just  compensation. 

Yeas  71,  nays  95. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  Consrress  has  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  construct  canals  for  uii\h»vy  purposes :  Provided, 
That  no  private  property  be  taken  for  any  such  purpose 
without  just  compensation  therefor. 

Yeas  81,  nays  83. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  course  of  Congress  upon  this 
subject  down  to  1817  and  1818,  and  such  the 
ground  upon  which  it  was  rested.  Yet,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  organized  power  every- 
where, we  find  that  in  1829,  when  General  Jackson 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  this  early  and  long- 
continued  construction  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  overthrown,  and  a  most  loose  and  latitu- 
dinous  one  adopted  in  its  stead.  Wild  and  ex- 
travagant schemes  of  internal  improvement  had 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  During  the  imme- 
diately previous  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
this  policy  had  found  the  greatest  favor  and  had 
been  pushed  to  excess;  so  much  so,  that  in  less 
than  ten  years  after  its  introduction,  more  than 
$200,000,000  had  been  asked  for  various  objects  of 
internal  improvement.  President  Jackson  saw  that 
the  alarming  evil  dernanded  a  speedy  remedy,  and 
he  then  boldly  and  nobly  stepped  forth  to  save  his 


country  from  a  career  of  corruption,  bankruptcy, 
and  ruin,  as  he  had  before  saved  her  from  the  arms 
of  a  foreign  foe  upon  the  ever-memorable  plains  of 
New  Orleans.  He  vetoed  or  refused  to  sign  the 
following  acts  : 

"An  act  making  appropriations  for  building 
light-houses,  light-boats,  beacons,  and  monuments, 
placing  buoys,  improving  harbors,  and  directing 
surveys."  "An  act  authorizing  subscription  for 
stock  in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Com- 
pany." "  An  act  for  the  improvement  of  certain 
harbors,  and  the  navigation  of  certain  rivers." 
And  finally,  "  An  act  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Wabash  river." 

In  his  objections  to  the  last-mentioned  act,  he 
says  : 

"  The  desire  to  embark  the  Federal  Government  in  works 
of  internal  iniprovejnont  prevailed,  in  the  highest  degree, 
during  the  tirst  session  of  the  first  Congress  that  I  luid  the 
lionor  to  meet  in  my  present  situation.  Wlien  the  bill  au- 
thorizing a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
stock  in  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Company 
passed  the  two  liouses,  there  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Internal  Improvements  bills  containing  appropri- 
ations for  such  objects,  e.vclusive  of  those  for  the  Cumber- 
land road,  and  for  harbors  and  liglit-houses,  to  the  amount 
of  al)Out  one  hundred  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  In  this 
amount  was  included  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  difJerent  companies 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  residue  was  principally  tor  the 
direct  construction  of  roads  by  this  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  projects,  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
two  Houses  under  the  sanction  and  reconnuendation  of  their 
respective  C(nninittees  on  Internal  Improvements,  there 
were  then  still  pending  before  the  committees,  and  in  me- 
morials to  Congress,  presented,  but  not  referred,  ditferent 
projects  for  works  of  a  similar  character,  the  expense  of 
which  cannot  lie  estimated  with  certainty,  but  must  have 
exceeded  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars." 

Much,  sir,  was  thus  done  by  President  Jackson 
to  correct  a  growing  evil,  the  consumination  of 
which  must  be  corruption,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin; 
but  still,  much  remained  to  be  dofie.  The  rule  he 
laid  down  only  reached  a  part  of  the  evil,  and  did 
not  go  far  enough,  as  he  afterwards  admitted. 
It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Polk  to  extend  the  rule, 
and  strike  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil — to  finish 
the  work  commenced  by  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor. And  how  has  he  finished  it.^  Simply  by  refer- 
ring the  subject  of  river  and  harbor  improvements 
to  the  States,  who  may  clearly  take  cognizance  of 
it,  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  But  I  will  let 
the  President  speak  for  himself.     He  says: 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  'no  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage.'  With 
the  '  consent'  of  Congress,  such  duties  may  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  expended  by  the  States.  We  are  not  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  olijects  of  this  reservation  of  power  to  the 
States.  The  subject  was  fully  considered  by  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitulioji.  It  appears,  in  Mr.  Madison's 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  that  one  object  of  the 
reservation  was,  that  the  States  should  not  be  restrained 
from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
harbors.  Other  objects  were  named  in  the  debates;  and 
among  them,  tlie  supportof  seamen.  Mr.  Madison,  treating 
on  this  subject  in  the  Federalist,  declares  that — 

'"'['he  restiaint  on  the  power  of  the  States  over  imports 
'and  exports  is  enforced  by  all  the  arguments  which  prove 
'  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the 
'  Federal  CouVicils.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  remark  lur- 
'theron  this  head,  tlian  that  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
'  sttaini  is  qualitied  seems  well  calculated  at  once  to  secure 
'  to  the  States  a  reasonable  discretion  in  providing  for  the 
'  conveniency  of  their  imports  and  exporis.and  to  the  United 
'  States  a  reasonable  check  against  the  abuse  of  this  discre- 
tion.'" 

"The  States  may  lay  tonnage  duties  for  clearing  harbors, 
improving  rivers,  or  for  other  purposes  ;  but  are  restrauied 
from  abusing  the  power,  because,  before  such  duties  can 
take  effect,  the  '  consent'  of  Congress  must  be  obtained. 
Here  is  a  safe  provision  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and 
rivers  in  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  and  in  the  aid 
they  may  derive  from  duties  of  tonnage  levied  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  Its  safeguards  are,  that  both  the  Slate 
Legislatures  and  Congress  have  to  concur  in  the  act  of  rai.s- 
ing  the  funds;  that  they  are  in  every  iii.stance  to  be  levied 
upon  the  commerce  of  those  ports  which  are  to  profit  by  the 
proposed  improvement;  that  no  que^jtiGii  of  conflicting 
power  or  jurisdiction  is  involved  ;  that  the  expenditure  be- 
ing in  the  liands  of  tliose  who  are  to  pay  the  monej  and  he 
immediately  benefited,  will  be  more  carefully  managed  and 
more  productive  of  good  than  if  the  funds  vveredrawn  from 
the  national  treasury,  and  disbursed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Geneial  Government;  that  such  a  system  will  carry  with  it 
no  enlargement  of  Federal  power  and  patronage,  and  leave 
the  States  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  wants  and  in- 
terests, with  only  a  conservative  negative  in  Congress  upon 
any  abuse  ofthe  power  which  the  States  may  attempt. 

"  Under  this  wise  system,  the  improvement  of  harbors 
and  rivers  was  commenced,  or  rather  continued,  from  the 
organization  ofthe  Government  under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. Many  acts  were  passed  by  the  several  States  levying 
diities.of  tonnage,  and  mayy  were  passed  by  Congress  giving 
their  consent  to  those  acts.  Such  acts  have  been  pass('d 
by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  M.ayland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutli  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and 
hav«  been  sanctioned  by  the  consentof  Congress." 


Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  internal  improvements  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  such  has  been  Mr.  Polk's  course  upon 
that  subject.  Who  now  shall  reproach  him  for 
broaching  a  new  and  untried  theory.'  Who  now 
shall  condemn  him  for  exercising,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  an  unquestionable  con- 
stitutionaj  power — for  vetoing  one  or  two  bills,  the 
titles  of  which  professed  what  was  falsified  by 
their  enactments.' — which  united  in  grotesque  and 
corrupt  conjunction  Great  Wood  Hole,  Little 
Sodus  bay.  Hog  Island  channel,  and  the  like  no- 
menclature, with  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  great 
lakes — which  would  have  taken  from  the  treasury, 
in  time  of  war,  perhaps  millions  of  money,  anil 
thereby  lessened  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
feed  and  clothe  our  armies  and  maintain  their  suc- 
cess in  the  field;  which  would  have  created  a  na- 
tional debt  pro  tanto,'  and  thereby,  perhaps,  a 
national  bank — thus  leading  ultimately  to  the  cor- 
ruption and  consolidation  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  to  despotism.  I  too,  sir, 
voted  against  these  bills,  for  which  I  also  have  been 
abused;  but  with  no  other  effect  than  to  confirm 
me  in  a  fearless  and  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty. 
I  also  voted  against  a  certain  resolution  declaratory 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  which  was  adopted  here  a  few 
days  ago.  I  voted  against  that  resolution  for 
many  reasons,  and,  among  others,  because  I 
thought  it  was  thrust  upon  the  House  out  of 
time  and  propriety;  because  the  previous  question 
was  asked  upon  it  before  it  was  read  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  which  was  ordered  by  the  combined 
vote  ofthe  Federal  side  of  the  House — thus  cutting 
off  all  debate,  consideration 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  And  amendment;  and  to 
bring  the  Democratic  party  into  trouble. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  Yes,  sir,  and  amend- 
ment. I  voted  against  it,  because  it  appears  to  be 
artfully  drawn  up,  so  as  to  afford  a  constitutional 
sanction  to  profligate  bills  already  vetoed,  or  which 
inay  hereafter  deserve  to  be  vetoed;  and  because, 
too,  I  thought  I  discovered  a  covert  blow  in  it,  aimed 
at  the  President,  as  was  proven  to  be  true  by  the  de- 
claration made  immediately  upon  the  passage  ofthe 
resolution,  that  "a  bill  would  be  founded  upon  it 
which  would  be  passed  over  the  President's  head.'' 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  sir,  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  President  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  Slate  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent. 
Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  by  the  Wabash — 
three  great  rivers,  floating  a  vast  amount  of 
commerce  and  tonnage — she  would  be  furnished 
with  ample  means,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  tonnage 
duties,  to  improve  and  perfect  the  navigation  of 
these  and  other  rivers,  including  the  Illinois  and 
Rock  rivers,  in  which  she  is  immediately  and 
greatly  concerned.*  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Michigan,  there  she  would  be  equally  well 
su{)plied  with  the  means  of  improving  and  secu- 
ring her  only  two  harbors,  at  Chicago  and  Little 
Fort;  the  trade  at  which,  especially  at  Chicago, 
the  pride  of  our  State,  is  now  quite  large,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  will  not  only  do  all  this, 
but  it  will  exempt  Illinois  from  the  burden  of 
paying  heavy  and  perpetual  contributions  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  the  navigation  of 
rivers  in  which  she  is  not  interested.  And  this 
reasoning:  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri — whose  rich  and  populous  city  of 
St.  Louis  would. aflford  abundant  means  to  make 
and  preserve  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world 
— and,  in  fact,  with  more  or  less  force  to  all  the 
States. 

The  President  may  well  suppose  that  those  who 
pay  have  the  best  right  to  say  how  much,  and  for 
what,  they  should  pay;  that  those  who  are  imme- 
diately engaged  in  commerce  are  better  judges  of 
the  means  of  facilitating  and  promoting  it,  at  the 


*  The  Wabash,  for  example,  with  its  tributaries — affording, 
during  the  spring  freshets,  a  navigation  ot  about  twenty-five 
hundred  miles,  and  an  outlet  tor  about  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  Indiana  and  about  one-fourlh  or  fifth  of 
those  of  Illinois,  to  seek  a  market— has  been  refused  appro- 
priations by  Congress  to  improve  its  navigation;  but,  under 
the  plan  proposed,  Illinois  and  Indiana  would  be  fully  ena- 
bled, liy  laying  a  small  duty  upon  the  tonnage  of  that  river, 
to  render  its  navigation  <ertain  and  secure.  And  the, same 
may  be  said  ofthe  Illin*s,  tlie  Cumberland,  tlie  Tennessee, 
and  other  rivers. 
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least  expense,  than  agents  of  this  Government, 
owing  no  responsibility  tothem,  and  educated  to 
difi'eient  pursuits.  In  short,  he  aflirms  the  com- 
petency of  the  States  for  self-government,  and  that 
the  nearer  delegated  power  can  be  brought  to  the 
people,  its  source,  the  better.  And  who  shall 
venture  to  deny  these  great  axiomatic  truths? 

But  other  considerations,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
commend  the  plan  of  the  President  to  general  favor. 
It  will  materially  contribute  to  restrain  the  patron- 
age and  power  of  this  Government  within  safe  and 
constitutional  limits.  And  what  is  the  necessity 
for  this  ?  Perhaps  no  other  Government  has  made 
such  rapid  and  gigantic  strides  in  the  acquisition 
of  patronage.  The  apprehension  of  some  of  its 
fraraers,  that  it  would  prove  too  feeble  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  has  long  since 
been  supplanted  by  the  fear  that  it  would  con- 
centre in  itself  all  the  powers  of  our  compound  po- 
litical system.  Behold  it  armed  with  the  power  to 
declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  na- 
vies, to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  States,  and  to 
direct  and  control  this  formidable  array,  compre- 
hending the  whole  physical  and  pecuniary  ability 
of  the  country!  Behold  its  vast  patronage,  dis- 
played in  a  thousand  forms,  penetrating  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  our 
territories,  subduing  the  capacity  of  the  States  and 
of  the  people  to  resist  encroachment  and  corrup- 
tion, and  drawing  to  the  support  of  the  Government 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  officers,  agents, 
employees,  and  beneficiaries,  more  or  less  depend- 
ant upon  its  grace  and  favor  for  bread  and  social 
position  !*  Already,  as  the  sheaf  of  the  patriarch 
in  the  Vision,  all  the  other  sheaves  are  required  to 
bow  down  before  it,  and  even  the  stars  composing 
our  political  constellation  are  held  to  render  it 
obeisance.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  Colonel  Ben- 
ton, in  his  justly-celebrated  report  on  Executive 
patronage,  in  the  Senate,  held  this  emphatic  lan- 
guage : 

"  Tlie  power  of  patronagp,  unless  checked  by  the  vigorous 
interposition  of  Congress,  must  go  on  increasing,  until  Fed- 
eral mtlnence,  in  many  parts  of  tlieConfedtration,  will  pre- 
dominate-in elections,  a.s  completely  as  Brilisii  influence 
prerioininalcs  in  the  elections  of  Scotland  and  Irt  liiiid,  and 
in  the  great  naval  stations  ot  Portsmouth  and  Plymoutli.  In 
no  part  of  llie  practical  operation  of  the  Federal  Guve.rn- 
ment  lias  the  predictions  of  its  ablest  advocates  been  more 
completely  falsified  than  iu  this  subject  of  patronage." 

Such,  sir,  has  been  the  tendency  of  our  political 
system,  and  such  already  is  the  overshadowing  in- 
fluence of  this  Government ;  which  influence  must 
continue  to  increase  in  geoinetrical  progression,  as 
long  as  the  public  revenues  and  expenditures  in- 
crease, from  the  fact,  that  every  additional  ofHcer 
will  bring  with  him  an  additional  circle  of  friends, 
relatives,  and  dependants,  to  swell  its  extent. 
None  can  doubt  the  importance  of  remedying  this 
enormous  evil;  but  the  policy  of  those  who  would 
embark  the  Government  in  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement, would  prodigiously  aggravate  it.  Such 
a  policy,  in  practice,  would  find  no  other  limits 
than  those  of  our  territory — extending  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  i^he  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific — and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
would  involve  a  corresponding  increase  of  patron- 
age, lis  end  would  be  an  opjiressive  public  debt: 
and  what  right  has  the  Government  to  mortgage 
the  bones  and  muscles  and  toil  of  future  genera- 
tions, to  pay  the  cost  of  its  folly  and  improvidence.' 
Such  a  policy,  instead  of  inculcating  public  virtue 
and  economy,  must  impel  every  Stale  in  the  Union, 
from  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  to  enter  into  the 
general  scramble  to  de^oil  the  Government  of  its 
revenues.  Its  morality  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
highest  meed  of  the  Senator  or  Representative  who 
can  boast  of  having  robbed  the  treasury  of  the 
largest  amount  of  money.  President  Polk  seeks 
to  avert  this  terrible  calamity  from  his  country; 
and  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy  alone,  upon 
which  1  rest  this  argument,  his  plan  should  prove 
generally  acceptable. 

But,  sir,  time  presses,  and  I  must  pass  on  more 
rapidly.»  Early  during  Mr.  Polk's  administration, 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  States,  came  up  for  consideration.  This  meas- 
ure originated  with  the  great   man   of  Ashland, 


*'l'he  nunitier  of  these  persons,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  his  elaborate  report  on  Executive  patronage  in  the 
Senate,  February  9,  1835, was  100,Q79.  Ten  years  time  and 
the  wnr,  have  no  doubt  doubled  the  number. 


(Mr.  Clay,)  who  continued  to  urge  it  with  his 
talents  and  influence,  until  it  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.  General  Jackson,  with  differ- 
ent views  of  public  policy,  regarded  the  meas- 
ure as  of  dangerous  tendency,  and,  therefore, 
arrested  its  consummation  by  the  Executive  veto. 
We  all  recollect  the  fierce  partisan  war  that  was 
waged  against  the  "Old  Hero"  for  this  act,  and 
how  he  bore  himself  triumphantly  in  the  contest. 
Thus  defeated,  the  measure  remained  inoperative 
until  1841;  when  a  "Federal  Congress"  exhumed 
it  from  the  grave,  and  galvanized  it  into  a  sort  of 
quondam  rickety  existence.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
distribution,  and  that  other  short-lived  and  exe- 
crable shape,  the  bankrupt  law,  came  forth  as  twin 
and  dependant  offspring  of  the  same  adulterous 
parentage.  They  came  forth  as  the  formidable 
shapes  ihat  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Lucifer  to 
guard  the  gates  of  Hell  : 

"The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast! — a  serpent  arm'd 
Wilh  mortal  sting;  about  her  middle  round, 
Aery  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasiui;  bark'd 
Witli  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  liidenus  peal;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep. 
If  aiiL'lit  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there." 

Such  was  the  image  of  that  frightful  moral  prod- 
igy, the  bankrupt  law,  wilh  its  foul  and  double 
features  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  bankruptcy; 
which  mocked  at  the  faith  of  contracts,  and  af- 
forded a  sanctuary  for  near  fifty  thousand  debtors 
against  the  demands  of  their  honest  creditors;  the 
enormity  of  which  soon  brought  upon  its  authors 
the  necessity  of  repealing  it — of  committing  a  sort 
of  political  infanticide.* 

"The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  liinb  ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed, 
*        *        *  What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

This,  sir,  was  the  likeness  of  distribution,  with 
its  shadowy  and  conditional  operation  to  disperse 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  States,  when  the  revenue  from  imports,  taxed  a- 
a  certain  maximumrateof  duties,  should  prove  suft 
ficient  to  support  the  Government.  This  measure 
was  objectionable  on  many  accounts.  It  was  ob- 
jectionable, because  its  tendeticy  was  to  perpetuate 
a  land  system  which  has  already  drawn  more  than 
$100,000,000  from  the  infant  communities  of  the 
west  and  southwest,  as  the  price  of  the  homes 
they  have  found  in  the  wilderness,  and  dignify  by 
their  courage  and  patriotism;  which  has  drawn 
from  Illinois  alone  more  than  $10,000,000,  and 
which,  aggravated  by  distribution,  would  tend  to 
degrade  the  States  to  the  character  of  mendicants 
at  the  throne  of  Federal  power,  by  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving periodical  alms.  Distribution,  sir,  is  the 
entering  wedge  of  a  high  restrictive  tariff,  which 
must  tax  the  people  of  the  new  States  unequally 
as  consumers,  to  buy  more  and  more  lands,  to  be 
sold  chiefly  to  themselves  at  an  advanced  price,  in 
order  that  the  proceeds  thereof  may  be  distributed 
among  all  the  States.  And  for  these,  and  other 
reasons  unnecessary  here  to  be  mentioned,  the  dis- 
tribution act  was  repealed. 

Yes,  sir,  distribution  was  not  only  repealed,  but 
Mr.  Polk  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Walker,  cogently  recommended  the  antagonistical 
democratic  measure  of  the  graduation  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  to  settlers  and 
cultivators.  The}  recoinmended  this  measure; 
and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  had  the  honor  of  bringing  it  in  a  legislative 
form  before  this  House.  And  what  was  the  re- 
sult? It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole 
Federal  phalanx;  particularly  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Collamer,]  whose  abilities 
now  grace  the  head  of  the  Land  Committee;  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,] 
who  has  been  promoted  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  and  by  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,] 
with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  on 
the  Land  Committee,  and  I  hope  not  without  the 
prosjiect  of  moving  his  bowels  to  compassion  for 
the  meritorious  but  much-abused  class  of  pioneers 


*  The  aggregate  amount  of  debts  given  in,  under  the  bank 
rupt  law,  was  ,|;536,570,205  6tj;    the   aggregate  amount  of 
property  surrendered  by  the  debtors  was  i$85,3 15,481)  12  ;  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  creditors  given  was  1,276,689. 


and  settlers.  It  was  thus  opposed;  yet,  sir,  after 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  struggles  which  ever 
occurred  in  Congress,  it  was  passed  by  this  House, 
antl  afterwards  by  the  Senate,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, which  caused  it  to  be  lost  for  the  want  of  time 
for  its  further  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  sir,  that  so  important  a 
measure  should  have  been  lost.  Its  enactment 
into  the  force  of  a  law  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  It  would 
have  reduced  and  graduated  the  j)rices  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  according  to  their  actual  value,  and  thus 
strengthened  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  indepefident  freeholders. 
It  would  have  increased  our  agricultural  surplus, 
and  thereby  our  national  wealth,  liy  extending  the 
area  of  agricultural  labor.  It  would  have  hastened 
the  period  for  lopping  off  a  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive branch  of  Federal  patronage.  It  would  have 
secured  to  the  Government  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
public  lands.  In  fine,  it  would  have  crowned  the 
labors  of  a  Democratic  Administration  with  com- 
plete success.  Lost,  however,  as  the  measure 
was,  it  is  still  the  merit  of  a  Democratic  President 
and  Congress  that  its  principle  was,  for  the  first 
time,  concurrently  approved,  under  their  auspices, 
by  two  departments  of  the  Government. 

But,  sir,  as  glorious  as  are  these  results,  another 
equally,  if  not  more  glorious,  remains  to  be  added. 
I  refer  to  the  liberation  of  the  country,  and  its  la- 
bor and  interests,  from  the  shackles  of  a  restrictive 
and  oppressive  tariff.  As  Jefferson  had  contribu- 
ted to  redeem  the  country  from  the«lespotism  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws — as  Jackson,  with  a 
bold  hand,  had  struck  down  that  harlot  of  iniqui- 
ty, the  United  States  Bank — as  Van  Buren  had  re- 
leased the  Government  from  a  corrupting  connec- 
tion with  State  banks,  and  poised  it  upon  its  own 
self-acting  and  self-preserving  powers,  under  the 
Constitution;  so  President  Polk,  emulating  these 
great  examples,  has  contributed  powerfully,  by  his 
well-directed  and  persevering  efforts,  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  blighting  system  of  commercial 
restrictions. 

The  oppressive  and  unjust  tariff  of  1842,  en- 
acted by  a  Federal  Congress,  was  in  full  opera- 
tion when  Mr.  Polk  came  to  the  Presidency; 
and,  like  all  other  enactments  founded  in  the  in- 
terests of  favored  classes,  was  strong  in  its  very 
principle  of  exclusion.  Five  hundred  thousand 
manufacturers,  with  all  their  influence  of  capital, 
business,  and  association,  sustained  it  with  the 
unity  of  a  common  interest  and  the  activity  of  one 
will.  Clad  in  purple  and  tinselled  with  gold,  they 
contended  for  the  retention  of  a  profit  of  50,  100, 
and  150  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  capital,  against 
more  than  four  millions  of  agriculturists,  artisans, 
and  navigators,  whose  only  object  was  to  obtain  a 
fair  reward  for  labor.  The  contest  was  for  a  long 
tfme  doubtful.  Once  tawdry  wealth  overcame  hon- 
est toil;  but  justice  and  the  democracy  of  nurnbers 
finally  triumphed,  and  the  "black  tariff"  of  1842 
was  replaced  by  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846.  Hap- 
py, glorious  result! — the  emancipation  of  labor 
from  the  bonds  of  capital ! — a  second  declaration 
of  independence  !  The  grand  and  instructive  event 
should  ever  stand  as  a  light  and  a  guide  for  the 
future  ! 

Whatever,  sir,  may  be  the  policy  of  other  na- 
tions, that  of  the  United  States  consists  preemi- 
nently in  free  trade.  Experience  not  only  bears 
testimony  to  this  great  truth,  but  God  himself  has 
stamped  it  with  an  omnipotent  hand  in  the  ever- 
lasting features  of  the  country — in  its  vast  extent, 
its  diversities  of  soil  and  climate,  its  superior  adap' 
tation  to  the  production  of  breadstufis  and  cotton, 
the  great  staples  for  feeding  and  clothing  mankind 
— which,  in  our  hands,  must  eventually  secure 
us  the  control  of  the  commerce  and  exchanges  of 
the  world.  Hear,  sir,  what  the  great  man  who 
will  leave  a  reverse  impress  equal  to  that  left  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  upon  our  civil  institutions, 
and  who  now  presides  over  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, says  of  its  beneficent  operation  and  promise 
in  his  late  report : 

The  net  revenue  from  duties  during  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing 1st  Deccmb.'r,  1847,  under  the  new  tariff,  is.fSl.oCO.OuO  ; 
being  $8,638,596  more  than  was  received  dtiring  the  twelve 
months  preceding,  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  net  revenufi 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  lirst  fiscal  year,  under  the  new  tariff, 
was$"ll,10o,257  41 ;  whilst  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  prece- 
ding year,  under  tlie  tariff  of  1842,  the  net  revenue  was  only 
§16,153,836  58.  Iftbe  revenue  for  the  three  remaining  quarters 
should  equal  in  the  average  the  first,  then  the  net  revenue 
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from  Juties,  rtiiringtlie  firsf  fiscal  year  of  the  new  tariff,  would 
be  $44,425,(129  64.  If,  however,"  tlie  comparison  is  founded 
on  all  tlie  quarterly  returns  for  forty-eiglit  years,  (as  far  back 
as  given  quarterly  in  the  treasury  records,)  and  the  same 
proportion  for  the  several  quarters  applied  to  the  first 
quarter  of  this  vear,  it  would  make  its  net  revenue 
§40,368,040."        '    *  *  *  * 

"Comparing  the  first  twelve  months  ending  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1847,  under  the  new  tariff,  willi  preceding  years, 
wc  find  proofs  of  increased  prosperity.  'J'he  revenue  lias 
largely  augmented;  so  also  have  the  imports,  exports,  and 
tonnage,  our  imports  of  specie,  our  coinage  at  the  mint,  our 
aoricuUural  and  niineral  products,  our  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, the  business  upon  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  coastwise— 
upon  our  railroads  and  canals— whilst  in  every  direction 
manufactories  are  being  established  or  enlarged,  and  new 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities  are  springing  into  exist- 
ence." *  *  "Instead  of  ruin,  we  find  prosperity;  the 
manufacturers  receiving  fair  profits,  and  the  workingmen 
augmented  wages  and  employment."  *  *  "And  now, 
when,  under  our  successful  example,  the  ports  of  Europe 
are  most  probably  about  being  more  widely  opened  to  all  our 
exports,  shall  we  check  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
extinguish  the  dawninu  light  of  connnercial  freedom .'  Every- 
where nations  are  being  aroused  upon  this  subject;  their 
ftate;men  are  resisting  the  interested  classes,  and  exposing 
the  injury  and  injustice  of  shackles  upon  trade,  and  will 
soon  enroll  the  names  of  other  countries  on  the  great  inter- 
national league  of  commercial  freedom  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  It  wasourown  country  and  her  public  function- 
aries who  proclaimed  these  great  truths  before  they  liad  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  otlier  nations."  *  *  * 
"  With  such  results  already  from  our  efforts,  we  have  everj' 
motive  to  persevere  until  the  I'lee-trade  doctrines  of  Great 
Britain  and  America — the  two  great  nations  of  kindred  blood 
anil  language — shall  open  the  ports  and  disenthral  the  com- 
merce of  the  world."               ***** 

"  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Prussia,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
even  Cliina,  have  moved,  or  are  vibrating  or  preparing  to 
move  in  favor  of  the  same  great  principle;  and  if  our  own 
country  and  G<iat  Britain  adhere  to  their  present  enlighten- 
ed policy,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  lose  their  commeice, 
or  adopt,  as  they  will,  our  example." 

I  coiTie  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  of  the 
last  measure  in  the  series  of  the  triumphs  of  this 
Administration  to  which  my  limited  time  will  al- 
low me  to  p;ive  attention  at  pi-eseiU.  1  i-efer,  sir, 
to  the  constitutional  treasury,  upon  which  that 
great  and  virtuous  statesman,  President  Van  Bu- 
ren,  fell;  but  which,  under  Mr.  Polk's  recommend- 
ntion,  has  superseded  the  act  of  1789,  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  jiublic  money.  This  measure,  like  the 
revenue  tariff,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
horde  of  bankers,  brokeis,  stock-jobbers,  and  usu- 
rers; inany  of  whom,  as  custodiei's  of  the  public 
treasure,  had  speculated  upon  it,  from  the  repeal 
of  the  constitutional  treasury  in  1841,  by  a  Federal 
Congress,  to  the  dale  of  its  restoration,  in  1846, 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  ;  and  who,  thei-efore, 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  The  countiy  may 
now  congratulate  itself  upon  a  better  state  of 
thino's.  The  taxes  drawn  from  labor  are  no  longer 
subject  to  bank  failures  and  bank  frauds — they 
cannot  be  prostituted  to  party  purposes — they  are 
in  the  responsible  custody  of  the  law.  The  sim- 
plicity of  such  a  system  of  finance,  in  its  direct 
provisions,  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenues,  by  officers 
appointed,  and  penally  and  otherwise  bound  for 
that  purpose,  should  commend  it  to  the  especial 
favor  of  the  friends  of  State  rights  and  republican 
virtue.  But  hear,  again,  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury  (Mr.  Walker)  says  of  the  operation  of 
the  constitutional  treasury: 

"The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Government  in 
specie,  during  the  last  eleven  months,  have  amounted,  to- 
gether, to  the  sum  of  $93,5:94,402  49;  and  not  a  dollar  has 
been  lost  to  the  treasury,  nor  any  injury  inflicted  upon  any 
branch  of  commerce  or  business.  The  constitutional  treas- 
ury has  been  tried  during  a  period  of  war,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  negotiate  very  large  loans,  when  our  expendi- 
tures were  being  increased,  and  when  transfers  inipre- 
cedented  in  amount  were  required  to  distant  points  for 
disbursement.  During  the  last  eleven  months,  the  Govern- 
ment has  received,  transferred,  and  disbursed  more  specie 
than  during  the  whole  aggregate  period  of  fifty-seven  yeais 
preceding  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  *  *  * 
During  the  year  ending  30ili  June,  1847,  our  imports  of 
specie  were  fJ34. 121,2^9,  most  of  which,  under  former 
Eystenis,  must  have  gone  into  the  banks,  to  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  issues  ot  their  paper  to  the  additional 
amount  of  fifty  or  sixty  uiillinns  of  dollars.  Such  an  ex- 
pansion, during  the  last  spring  and  summer,  accompanied  by 
still  higher  prices,  and  followed  by  a  greater  fall,  and  by 
bankruptcies  in  England  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown, 
finding  our  binks  and  credit  greatly  expanded,  and  reacting 
upon  this  expansion,  would  have  produced  a  revulsion  here 
exceeding  any  that  has  heretofore  occurred  in  the  country. 
A  general  suspension  of  the  banks  would  probably  have  re- 
sulted; depressing  the  wages  of  labor  and  prices  of  property 
and  products  ;  affectiiiginjuriously  the  operations  and  credit 
even  of  the  most  solvent,  and  producing  extensive  bank- 
ruptcies. From  this  revulsion  we  have  been  saved  by  the 
constitutional  treasury,  by  which  the  specie  imported, 
instead  of  being  converted  into  bank  issues,  has  been  made 
to  circulate  directly  to  a  great  extent  as  a  currency  anion" 
the  people.    •     *     *    Tli«  banks  that  so  unwisely  opposea 


the  system  have  been  rescued,  probably,  from  another 
suspension;  their  stockholders,  depositors,  and  note-hold- 
ers from  severe  losses  ;  and  the  country  and  Government 
from  the  ruinous  effects  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 
******  The  Government  is  now  dis- 
connected from  banks,  and  yet  its  stock  and  notes  are  at 
par,  although  we  have  been  constrained  to  contract  heavy 
loans,  and  to  keep  larger  armies  in  the  field  than  at  any 
former  period.  But  during  the  last  war,  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  connected  with  banks,  its  six  per  cent,  stock  and 
treasury  notes  were  depreciated  twenty-five  per  cent.,  pay- 
able in  bank  papertweuiy  per  cent,  below  par;  thusainotmt- 
ing  to  a  !o5s  of  forty-five  cents  in  every  dollar  upon  the 
operations  of  tlie  Government." 

This  quotation,  Mr.  Chairman,  closes  my  hasty 
and,  I  fear,  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  internal 
or  domestic  policy  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration; 
my  vindication  of  the  model  President — the  man 
who  has  conducted  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wars 
of  any  age — who  has  elfected  the  greatest  state 
reforms  of  modern  times — who,  unambitious  and 
unaspiring,  rose  upon  the  spontaneous  suiiVages 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  highest  civil  station  on 
earth,  in  which  he  stands  forth  the  faithful  reflex 
of  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  the  admired 
representative  of  a  great  nation.  Yes,  sir,  all 
this,  and  more,  has  been  achieved  under  the  au- 
spices of  Mr.  Polk'.s  administration;  upon  which  j 
we,  his  friends,  tender  you,  his  opponents,  the 
issues  odered  by  great  principles.  Will  you  meet 
these  issues  i  We  challenge  you  to  meet  them. 
If  you  are  still  for  a  national  bank,  a  restrictive 
tariff,  distribution,  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, el  alia  enorma  of  Federalism;  if  you  would 
still  pursue  a  policy  which  must  unavoidably  make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer — which  must 
dangerously  strengthen  this  Government,  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  and  the  people, — say  so. 
Do  not  skulk  behind  a  military  chieftain,  nor 
seek  to  shield  yourselves  by  a  temporary  excite- 
ment or  prejudice,  which,  when  passed  away, 
must  leave  you  sunk  still  deeper  in  the  mire  of 
your  political  sins. 

Yes,  sir,  under  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  the 
column  to  Democracy  has  been  completed.  Based 
upon  truth,  crowned  with  victory,  inscribed  with 
"equal  rights,"  "free  trade,"  "  cheaii  lands," 
"constitutional  treasury,"  "hard  money,"  and 
the  "  onward  march  of  liberty,"  it  will  ever  stand 
an  im])erishable  monument  of  the  fame  of  its  ar- 
chitect and  the  glory  of  the  Republic. 

But  what,  sir,  have  our  opponents  done  in 
the  mean  time.'  Without  recurring  to  the  past, 
1  will  speak  only  of  the  present.  We  know 
you  voted  that  Mexico  commenced  the  present 
war  by  her  aggressions.  We  know  you  voted 
to  place  tlie  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Slates — 
50,000  volunieers  and  §10,000,000— at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President,  to  wage  this  war  on  our 
part.  And  we  know  that  you  have  now  turned 
round  and  voted  that  this  same  war  was  not  com- 
menced by  Mexico,  but  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally by  President  Polk.  We  also  know 
that  southern  pj-o-slavery  men  and  northern  anti- 
slavery  men,  of  the  same  political  party,  have  uni- 
ted in  electing  our  worthy  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  who,  in  moving  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  Oregon,  where  it  could  not  exist,  introduced 
and  provoked  the  agitation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  for  which  he  should  be  held  re- 
.^ponsible  or  applauded,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  a  patriotic  people. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

In  ansucr  to  a  Resolution  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  of 

tlie  itli  Januaiy,  18AS,  calling  for  certain  Iiutructions,  4'c. 

Washington,  January  12,  1848. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales: 
I  have  carefully  considered  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  4th  instant,  re- 
questing the  President  to  communicate  to  that 
House  "  any  instructions  which  may  have  been 
'  given  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  army  or  navy 
'  of  the  United  States,  or  other  persons,  in  regard 
'  to  the  return  of  President  General  Lopez  de  Santa 
•  Anna,  or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  Republic 
'  of  Mexico  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  order  of 
'  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  issued,  in 
'  January,  1846,  for  the  march  of  the  army  from 
'  the  Nueces  river,  across  the  '  stupendous  deserts' 
'  which  intervene,  to  the  Rio  Grande;  that  the  date 
'  of  all  such  instructions,  orders,  and  correspond- 


'  ence  be  set  forth,  together  with  the  instructions 
'  and  orders  issued  to  Mr.  Slidell  at  any  time  prior 
'  or  subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico  as 
'  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
'  that  Republic,"  and  requesting  the  President  also 
to  "  communicate  all  the  oiders  and  correspond- 
'  ence  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  return 
'  of  General  Pared es." 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  with  the  documents  accompanying 
the  same,  which  contain  all  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Executive  which  it  is  deemed 
compatible  with  the  public  interests  to  communi- 
cate. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  I  refer  you  to  my  annual 
message  of  December  8, 1846.  The  facts  and  con- 
siderations stated  in  that  message  induced  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  communicated.  This 
order  was  issued  simultaneously  with  the  order  to 
blockade  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  both  bearing  date 
the  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  day  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  recognized  by 
Congress.  It  was  issued  solely  upon  the  views  of 
policy  presented  in  that  message,  and  without  any 
understanding  on  the  subject,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  Santa  Anna  or  any  other  person. 

General  Paredes  evaded  the  vigilance  of  our 
combined  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Mexico,  from  the  exile  into  which  he 
had  been  driven,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  after  that 
city  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  were  in 
our  military  occupation,  as  will  appear  from  the 
accompanying  reports  and  documents. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  "instructions  and 
'  orders  issued  to  Mr.  Slidell,  at  any  time  prior  or 
'  subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico,  as  Min- 
'  ister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  that 
'  Republic."  The  customary  and  usual  reserva- 
tion contained  in  calls  of  either  House  of  Congress 
upon  the  Executive  for  information  relating  to  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  resolution  before  me.  The  call  of  the 
House  is  unconditional.  It  is,  that  the  informa- 
tion requested  be  communicated,  and  thereby  be 
made  public,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, who  is  charged  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  negotiations  with  foreign 
Powers,  such  information,  when  disclosed,  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  or  not.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  with  me, 
whether  I  could,  consistently  with  my  constitu- 
tional duty  and  my  sense  of  the  public  interests 
involved  and  to  be  affected  by  it,  violate  an  im- 
portant principle,  always  heretofore  held  sacred 
by  my  predecessors,  as  I  should  do  by  a  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  House.  President 
Washington,  in  a  message  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  30th  of  March,  1796,  declined 
to  comply  with  a  request  contained  in  a  resolution 
of  that  body,  to  lay  before  them  "  a  copy  of  the 
'  instructions  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  Stales 
'  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Great 
'  Britain,"  "  together  with  the  correspondence  and 
'  other  documents  relative  to  the  said  treaty,  ex- 
'  cepting  such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing 
'  negotiations  may  render  improper  to  be  dis- 
'  closed."  In  assigning  his  reasons  for  declining 
to  comply  with  the  call,  he  declared  that  "  the  na- 
'  ture  of  foreign  negotiations  require  caution,  and 
'  their  success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy;  and, 
'  even  when  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a  full  disclo- 
'  sure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  and  eventual 
'  concessions  which  may  have  been  proposed  or 
'  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  impolitic;  for 
'  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  in  future 
'  negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  inconveni- 
'  ences,  perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in  relation  to 
'  other  Powers.  The  necessity  of  such  caution 
'  and  secrecy  was  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the 
'  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President,  with 
'  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — the  princi- 
'  pie  on  which  that  body  was  formed  confining  it 
'  to  a  small  number  of  members.  To  admit,  then, 
'  a  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  de- 
'  mand,  and  to  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the 
'  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign 
'  Power,  would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  prece- 
'  dent."     In  that  case,  the  instructions  and  docu- 
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merits  called  for  related  to  a  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  and  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  the  negotiations  in  relation  to  it  had  been  ter- 
minated. There  was  an  express  i-eservation,  too, 
*'  excepting"  from  the  call  all  such  papers  as  re- 
lated to  "any  existing  negotiations"  which  it 
might  be  improper  to  disclose.  In  that  case,  Pres- 
ident Washington  deemed  it  to  be  a  violation  of 
an  important  principle,  the  establishment  of  a 
"  dangerous  precedent,"  and  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests,  to  comply  with  the  call  of  the 
House.  Without  deeming  it  to  be  necessary,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  examine  or  decide  upon 
the  other  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  refusal 
to  communicate  the  information  requested  by  the 
House,  the  one  which  is  herein  recited  is,  in  my 
judgment, conclusive  in  the  case  undei-consideration. 

Indeed,  the  objections  to  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  House  contained  in  the  resolution 
before  me,  are  much  stronger  than  those  which 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  resolution  in  1796.  This 
resolution  calls  for  the  "  instructions  and  orders" 
to  the  Minister  qf  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
which  relate  to  negotiations  which  have  not  been 
terminated,  and  which  may  be  resumed.  The  in- 
formation called  for»respects  negotiations  which 
the  United  States  offered  to  open  with  Mexico  im- 
mediately preceding  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
isting war.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  relate  to  the  ditierences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  out  of  which  the  war  grew, 
and  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  we^ere  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  Mexico  in  our  anxiety  ro  prevent 
the  war.  These  diflerences  still  remain  unset- 
tled, and' to  comply  with  the  call  of  the  House 
would  be  to  make  public,  through  that  channel, 
and  to  communicate  to  Mexico,  now  a  public  ene- 
my engaged  in  war,  information  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce  serious  embarrassment  in  any  fu- 
ture negotiation  between  the  two  countries.  I 
have  heretofore  communicated  to  Congress  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Mexico,  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  Republic,  can,  in  my  judgment,  be 
at  this  time  communicated  without  serious  injury 
to  the  public  interest. 

Entertaining  this  conviction,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  furnish  any  information  which  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  Executive  Department,  and 
which  either  House  of  Congress  may  at  any  time 
request,  I  regard  it  to  be  my  constitutional  ri|;ht 
and  my  solemn  duty,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  to  decline  a  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  House  contained  in  their  resolution. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

DOCUMENTS   TRANSMITTED   WITH  THE   PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  lAtli  Stplember,  1847. 

Sir:  I  transmit  you  the  copy  of  a  letter,  bearing 
date  the  15th  ultimo,  from  Colonel  Henry  Wilson, 
of  the  United  States  army,  the  acting  governor  of 
Vera  Cruz,  addressed  to  the  War  Department. 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  information,  it  appears 
that  Captain  May,  of  the  British  steamer  Teviot, 
although  fully  aware  of  the  character  of  his  passen- 
ger, brought  General  Paredes  from  the  Havana  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  directly 
aid  in ,  his  landing  at  that  port,  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner, and  contrary  to  the  established  regulations, 
requiring  a  visit  from  the  proper  inspecting  officer 
before  any  passengers  could  be  landed. 

That  the  captain  of  the  British  steamer,  by  this 
conduct,  has  been  guilty  of  a  grave  and  serious 
violation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  which  Great 
Britain  owes  to  the  United  States,  can  neither  be 
doubted  nor  denied.  It  is  known  to  the  world  that 
General  Paredes,  as  President  of  Mexico,  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  existing  war  between  that  Re- 
public and  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  the 
avowed  and  embittered  enemy  of  our  country. 
The  British  captain  must  have  known  that  all  his 
influence  would  be  exerted  to  prolong  and  exaspe- 
rate this  war.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  astonishing,  that, 
with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  he  should  have 
brought  this  hostile  Mexican  general,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  on  board  of  a  British  mail-steamer, 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  aided  or  permitted  him  to  land 
clandestinely,  for  the  purpose  of  rushing  into  the 
war  against  the  United  States.  If  any  circumstance 
could  aggravate  this  violation  of  neutrality,  it  would 
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be  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  this  Govern- 
ment has  granted  to  British  mail-steamers  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war. 

The  President  has  not  yet  determined  what 
course  he  will  pursue  in  regard  to  British  mail- 
steamers.  The  great  law  of  self-defence  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  justify  him  in  withdraw- 
ing the  privilege  altogether  from  these  steamers, 
of  entering  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  thus  effect- 
ually prevent  the  landing  of  enemJes  in  disguise. 
He  will  not,  however,  resort,  at  present,  to  this 
extreme  measure;  convinced,  as  he  is,  that  the 
British  Government  will  at  once,  upon  your  rep- 
resentation, adopt  efficient  means  to  prevent  such 
violations  of  their  neutrality  for  the  future.  In  the 
mean  time.  Colonel  Wilson  will  be  instructed  to 
adopt  the  necessary  means,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  punishing 
similar  outrages  on  our  belligerent  rights.  British 
mail-steamers  cannot  be  suffered  to  bring  to  Vera 
Cruz  either  Mexican  citizens,  or  the  subjects  of 
any  other  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
the  existing  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico  against  the 
United  Stales.  A  neutral  vessel  which  carries  a 
Mexican  officer  of  high  military  rank  lo  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  hostilities  against 
our  country,  is  liable  to  confiscation,  accordijig  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of 
the  Orozembo,  (G  Robinson's  Reports,  430;)  and 
this,  even  although  her  captain  and  officers  were 
ignorant  that  they  had  such  a  person  on  board. 
That  is  their  look  out.  Such  ignorance  is  no  ex- 
cuse, because  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  their  passengers.  The  consequence 
is  the  same  to  the  belligerent  as  if  they  had  acted 
with  full  knowledge.  "Otherwise  (in  the  language 
of  that  distinguished  jurist)  such  opportunities  of 
conveyance  would  be  constantly  used;  and  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  to  prove  the  knowledge  and  privity  of  the 
immediate  offender." 

You  are  instructed  to  make  Lord  Palmerston 
fully  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Captain  May. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  or  any  of  his  officers 
who  may  be  implicated  in  this  serious  charge  are 
officers  in  the  British  service.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  then  you  will  ask  for  their  dismis- 
sal, or  such  other  punishment  as  may  clearly 
manifest  that  the  British  G&vernment  has  disap- 
proved their  conduct.     I  am,  &c. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
George  Bancroft,  Esq.,  fyc,  fyc,  Sfc. 

90  Eaton  Square,  October  8,  1847. 

My  Lord  :  In  consequence  of  instructions  from 
the  American  Government,  I  called  at  the  Foreign 
Office  a  few  days  ago,  to  represent  to  your  lordship 
the  conduct  of  Captain  May,  of  the  British  steamer 
Teviot;  who,  unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a  neutral, 
and  using  improperly  the  extraordinary  privileges 
which  the  American  Government  has  granted  to 
British  mail-steamers  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  month  of 
August  last  brought  from  the  Havana  to  Vera 
Cruz  General  Paredes,  late  President  of  Mexico, 
the  author  of  the  war  of  Mexico  against  the  United 
States,  and  their  avowed  and  imbittered  enemy. 

By  the  principles  of  British  law,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  (6  Robinson's 
Reports,  430,)  Captain  May  has  rendered  the 
Teviot  liable  to  confiscation;  or,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  effectually  prevent  similar 
aid  to  the  enemy,  by  withdrawing  from  these 
steamers  the  privdege  of  entering  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  But  I  am  confident  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  render  such  steps  unnecessary,  by  adopt- 
ing efficient  means  to  prevent  for  the  future  such 
violations  of  their  neutrality. 

If  Captain  May  or  any  of  his  officers  implicated 
in  this  serious  charge,  are  officers  in  the  British 
service,  I  feel  bound  to  ask  for  their  dismissal,  or 
punishment  in  such  other  way  as  may  clearly  man- 
ifest that  the  British  Government  has  disapproved 
their  conduct.     I  have  the  honor,  <Scc., 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
To  Viscount  Palmerston,  Sfc,  Sfc,  S(c.. 

Foreign  Office,  October  12,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  staling  that  you 

had  been  instructed    by  the  Government  of  the 

United  States   to  complain  that  Captain  May,  of 


the  British  mail-steamer  Tevoit,  violated  the  bel- 
ligerent rights  of  the  United  States,  by  bringing 
the  Mexican  general  (Paredes)  from  Havana  to 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  month  of  August  last. 

And  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have  referred 
the  above  complaint  to  the  proper  department  of 
her  Majesty's  Government, in  order  that  the  charge 
brought  against  the  captain  of  the  Teviot  may  be 
officially  mvestigated.     I  have  the  honor,' &c., 

PALMERSTON. 
George  Bancroft,  Esq.,  fyc. 

Foreign  Office,  J^'ovember  16,  1847. 
Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant, 
[ultmio,]  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Captain 
May,  of  the  British  mail  steamer  "Teviot,"  in 
having  conveyed  General  Paredes  from  the  Ha- 
vana to  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  motuh  of  August  last,  I 
have  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  having  investigated 
the  circumstances  of  this  affixir,  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  informed  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company,  to  whom  the 
steamer  "  Teviot"  belongs,  that  the  directors  are 
bound  to  testify,  in  a  marked  manner,  their  disap- 
proval of  Captain  May's  conduct,  in  having  thus 
abused  the  indulgence  afforded  to  the  company's 
vessels  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  directors  of  the  company  have  accordingly 
stated  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  will 
immediately  suspend  Captain  May  from  his  com- 
mand; and  that  they  publicly  and  distinctly  con- 
demn any  act  on  the  part  of  their  officers  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  as  an  in- 
fringement or  invasion  of  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  officers  in  those  ports 
of  Mexico  which  are  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,&c., 
PALMERSTON. 
George  Bancroft,' (^c,  i^c,  8{c. 

REPORT  or  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

AVar  Department, 
Washhigton,  Januai-y  12,  1848. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in 
conformity  with  your  direction,  copies  of  all  such 
papers  on  the  files  and  records  of  this  department 
as  are  required  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  4th  instant,  which  is  in  the 
following  terms: 

Resotoed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  coiniiiunicate  to  this  House  any  instructions 
wliich  may  have  heen  given  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  or  other  persons,  in  regard  to 
tlie  return  of  President  General  .Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  RepubHc  of  Mexico,  prior 
or  subsequent  to  the  oritor  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  issued 
in  January,  1846,  for  the  march  of  the  army  from  the  Nueces 
river,  across  the  "  stitpenilous  deserts  "  wliich  intervene,  to 
tlie  Rio  Grande  ;  tliat  the  date  of  all  such  instructions,  or- 
ders, and  correspondence  he  set  forth,  together  with  tlie  in- 
structions and  orders  issued  to  Mr.  Slidell,  at  any  time  prior 
or  subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico  as  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  to  tliat  Republic. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  President  be  further  requested 
to  communicate  all  the  orders  and  correspondence  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  the  return  of  General  Paredes  to 
Mexico. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Headquarters,  Dep't  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Jlugust  15, 1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that,  on  the  14th 
instant,  the  British  steamer  "Teviot,''  Captain 
May,  arrived  here  from  England  and  the  Havana, 
having  General  Paredes  on  board,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  M.  Martinez;  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  tardiness  of  the  boarding  officer,  Captain 
Clark,  landed  at  between  six  and  seven,  a.  m.,  in- 
cognito, from  a  four-oared  boat,  apparendy  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  In  his  transit  through  the 
gate  of  the  Mole,  he  was  recognized  by  an  in- 
spector, who  took  no  notice  of  him;  therefore  I 
immediately  ordered  the  discharge  of  both  him 
and  Captain  Clark — the  former  for  having  lost 
sight  of  the  main  object  of  his  appointment  as  in- 
spector, in  giving  no  notice,  notwithstanding  my 
office  is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  Mole. 

A  short  distance  from  the  wharf,  he  (General 
P.)  was  met  by  the  British  Government  courier, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Atocha,  both  of  whom  recog- 
nized the  person  of  General  P.     That  the  British 
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courier  should  report  nothing,  is  a  matter  of  ijo 
surprise;  but  that  Mr.  Atocha  should  show  so 
much  indifference  on  the  arrival  of  such  an  im- 
portant person,  seemed  to  me  strange.  I  therefore 
requested  him  to  appear  at  my  office,  and  inquired 
from  him  if  he  claimed  to  be  an  American  ?  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, the  reason  why,  as  an  American  citizen,  he 
did  not  at  once  report  the  arrival  of  General  Pa- 
redes  ?  Flis  answer  was,  that  he  was  no  spy;  that 
he  asked  nothing  from  the  United  States,  and 
wished  nothing  from  them.  In  short,  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  he,  as  an  American,  lost  sight  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  cooperate  in  any  way  (whilst  re- 
siding here)  tliat  might  result  in  the  benefit  of  his 
adopted  country. 

The  foreigners  have  also  shown,  (that,  forget- 
ting they  are  neutrals,  and  that,  as  such,  they  are 
bound  to  side  with  neither  party,)  in  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  feelings  decidedly  hostile  to  our 
Government;  tlie  English  house  of  Manning, 
Mackintosh,  &.  Co.,  having  requested  from  Mr. 
Dimond,  the  collector,  the  keys  of  the  luggage 
known  to  belong  to  General  Paredes. 

The  General  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Jose  G.  Zamora,  a  native  merchant,  he  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction  from  Paris,  and  re- 
quested that  horses  might  directly  be  furnished  for 
himself  and  servant— -a  request  immediately  com- 
plied with;  and,  but  ten  minutes  after  his  landing, 
he  passed  through  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on 
his  way  to  the  interior,  without  myself  or  any  of 
my  officers  being  able  to  avoid  it,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  arrival  and  presence  here  being 
unknown,  and  the  letters  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  the  Havana  giving  notice  of  his  having 
left  not  being  delivered  to  me  until  after  the  gen- 
eral's departure,  owing  to  their  being  in  possession 
of  a  lady  passenger  on  board. 

The  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  steamer 
is  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree,  for  landing  an 
enemy  to  a  friendly  nation  in  a  port  in  her  posses- 
sion; which  facts  I  report  for  your  consideration 
andaction  thereon,  as  you  may  think  expedient;  for 
it  is  a  well-known  circumstance,  ascertained  from 
the  passengers,  that  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
was  aware  of  the  character  of  his  passenger,  who, 
in  various  conversations,  remarked  that  Mexico 
was  indeed  an  unfortunate  country;  and  that  a 
country  where  no  man  but  Santa  Anna  could  rule 
— who  possessed  neither  talent,  honesty,  nor  mili- 
tary capacity — was  indeed  to  be  pitied;  that  he 
was,  therefore,  sure  that  no  alternative  remained 
but  to  throw  herself  either  in  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  those  of  the  European  nations. 

You  will  therefore  perceive,  that  if  General  Pa- 
redes left  this  city,  it  was  from  no  want  of  vigi- 
lance; for,  on  the  fact  being  made  known  to  me,  I 
immediately  ordered  the  search  of  the  whole  block 
from  whence  he  took  his  departure,  but  in  vain; 
he  had  left,  and  that,  surely,  before  the  boarding 
officer  had  even  visited  the  steamer. 

I  have  acquainted  you  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  you  may  (should  you 
think  it  proper)  lay  it  before  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  his  information  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  of  a  neutral  and  friendly 
power,  such  as  Great  Britain  would  seem  to  ap- 
pear; and  have,  in  consequence,  directed  Mr.  Di- 
mond, collector  of  this  port,  to  communicate  with 
the  British  consul,  requesting  to  know  the  cause 
why  the  commander  of  the  packet  Teviot  allowed 
any  passenger  to  land,  contrary  to  all  established 
regulations,  before  being  visited  by  the  regularly- 
appointed  person  named  to  discharge  that  duty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

HY.  WILSON,  Col.  V.  S.  A.,  comdg. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marct, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters,  Department  Vera  Cruz, 

.Mugusl  31,  1847. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  enclose  copies 

of  my  communication  to  H.  B.  M.'s  consul  in  this 

city,  and  his  answer  thereon,  in  relation  to  "  Capt. 

May,"  commander  of  the  mail-steamer  Teviot. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, HY.  WILSON, 

Col.  U.  S.  Jl.,  commanding. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Vera  Cruz,  .^tig-.  30,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  on  the 
return  to  this  port  of  the  British  mail-steamer  Te- 
viot, I  directed  that  Captain  May,  her  commander, 
be  notified  not  to  land,  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, while  lying  in  this  harbor,  but  offering  every 
facility  to  her  officers  and  crew  in  whatever  they 
should  require. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  the  adoption  of  the 
above  course,  from  the  aggravating  circumstances 
attending  the  landing  of  General  Paredes,  the  ex- 
President  of  Mexico;  which,  if  they  have  not  com- 
promised that  harmony  happily  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nation  you  so  worthily 
represent,  still  a  gros^  violation  has  been  commit- 
ted on  the  universal  standing  port  regulations,  and 
especially  here,  where  our  peculiar  position  re- 
quires the  most  strict  observance  of  neutrality 
from  foreign  vessels  arriving  in  this  anchorage; 
and  have,  in  consonance  with  the  above,  repre- 
sented the  whole  circumstances  in  relation  to  this 
case  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  at  Wash- 
ington, for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  cannot  but  regret  this  untoward  occurrence — 
the  means  of  clouding  the  sincere  good  feelins:  en- 
tertained by  the  authorities  here  towards  the  Brit- 
ish mail-packets;  but  will  nevertheless  uniformly 
afford  them  all  the  facilities  heretofore  conceded 
them,  convinced  that  every  endeavor  will  be  made 
by  you  for  the  continuance  of  that  cordiality  which 
your  official  course  has  tended  to  cement. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  high  consider- 
ation and  sincere  regard.  H.  WILSON, 

Col.  U.  S.  ^.,  Gov.  Vera  Cruz. 
Francis  Giffard,  Esq. ,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  VeraCruz. 

I  certify  the  foregoine:  to  be  a  true  copy: 

B.  H.  ARTHUR,  Adj.  U.  S.  Inf. 

British  Consulate,  Vera  Cruz, 

27«/i  [30«/i]  Avgust,  1847. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  of  this  day,  relating 
to  Captain  May,  of  the  royal  steam-packet  Teviot, 
and  to  state,  in  reply,  that  a  copy  thereof  shall  be 
.laid  forthwith  before  her  Majesty's  Government. 

With  renewed  expressions  of  regret  that  any- 
thing should  have  occurred  to  cause  you  personal 
annoyance,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  you 
verv  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

F.  GIFFARD,  H.  M.  Consul. 
To  Col.  Wilson,  Gov.  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 
I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy: 

B.  H.  ARTHUR,  Mj.  U.  S.  Inf 

Vera  Cruz,  Oct.  19,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  24th  September,  enclosing 
copy  of  a  communication  addressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bancroft,  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's steam-packet  "  Teviot." 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant,       HY.  WILSON,  Col.  U.  S.  Ji.  Com'g. 
To  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marct,  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  September  24,  1847. 

Sir:  Your  letters  of  the  15th  and  3Ist  of  August 
have  been  received,  and  laid  before  the  President. 
Your  prompt  discharge  of  the  inspector  and  of  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  board  the  British 
steamer,  is  approved.  Whatever  may  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  introduction  of  General  Paredes  into 
Mexico,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  authorities  of  a 
post  held  by  military  occupation,  that  it  failed  to 
intercept  a  known  public  enemy  from  passing 
through  the  sentries,  and  successfully  evading  (he 
regulations  adopted  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 
Persons  claiming  to  be  American  citizens,  who 
may  become  apprized  of  the  admission  of  a  public 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  fail  duly  to  notify 
the  authorities,  are  as  much  wanting  in  duty  as  If 
they  were  to  withhold  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
armed  force  of  the  enemy.  It  is  in  yourdiscretion 
to  require  persons  whose  alleged  views  of  duty  to 
the  United  States  do  not,  as  they  conceive  or  pre- 
tend, call  on  them  to  communicate  to  you  such  in- 
telligence, to  leave  the  limits  of  your  command. 

The  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  implicate  the 
commander  or  officers  of  the  British  mail-steamer, 


have  been  communicated,  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  Minister  at  London,  with  a 
view  to  have  them  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  Government.  They  will  also,  I  am  pleased 
to  observe,  reach  the  same  destination  through 
your  correspondence  with  lier  Britannic  Majesty's 
consul.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
despatch,  which  states  very  clearly  the  legal  con- 
sequences which  attached  to  the  steamer  for  her 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  introducing 
General  Paredes  into  the  limits  of  your  command. 
But  any  such  penalty  must  be  enforced  when  the 
vessel  is  in  delicto;  but  proceedings  against  her 
cannot  be  instituted  in  case  of  her  return. 

The  President  is  persuaded  that  the  liberal 
views  entertained  for  the  interests  of  neutral  com- 
merce, pursuant  to  which  the  permission  was 
given  to  the  British  mail-steamer  to  pass  the 
blockading  force  before  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  to  enter  the  harbor  since,  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  it  vvill  not  fail  to  show  its  strong  disap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
Teviot,  and  will  prevent  the  oecflrrence  of  a  simi- 
lar abuse  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. You  will  use  the  utmost  degree  of  vigi- 
lance in  guarding  against  such  a  recurrence.  The 
measures  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  31s6 
ultimo  are  approved;  and  you  will  enforce  them 
until  you  are  otherwise  ordered. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  " 

W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War. 
To  Colofcl  Henry  Wilson,  commanding  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  July  27,  1846. 

Sir:  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  treat  with  the  Cumanche  Indiana 
redeemed  from  them  a  captive  Mexican  boy,  by 
paying  a  ransom  of  $150.  He  accompanied  a 
deputation  of  the  Prairie  Indians  to  this  city.  It 
has  been  determined  to  restore  him  to  his  parents 
and  friends,  who  reside  in  the  department  of  Chi- 
huahua; and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  has  been  sent 
to  the  quartermaster  at  New  Orleans,  with  direc- 
tions to  send  him  to  you.  You  will,  in  the  way 
you  deem  most  expedient,  return  him  to  his 
friends.  All  we  know  of  him  or  them,  we  have 
learned  from  himself.  He  will  inform  you  of  the 
paiticular  part  of  the  department  from  which  he 
was  taken.  By  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  that  Republic  would  be  bound 
to  refund  the  sum  paid  for  his  ransom,  and  the 
expenses  of  returning  him;  but  the  occurrence  of 
war  has  abrogated  that  treaty  in  this  respect.  It 
is  thought  the  sending  him  to  his  parents  would 
liave  a  good  effect  upon  the  people  of  that  province. 

Mr.  William  S.  Parroti,  now  of  this  city,  long 
a  resident  in  Mexico,  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  present  governor  of  Chihuahua,  and  has 
written  him  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  returning  this 
captive.  I  herewith  enclose  it  to  you,  to  be  for- 
warded to  him. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  L.  MARCY,  Seci-etary  of  War. 
Major  General  Z.  Taylor. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Navy  Department,  Jan.  12, 1848. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  direction  contained 
in  your  endorsement  of  tiie  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  4th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  copies  of  all  papers 
in  this  department  which,  it  is  believed,  are  within 
the  purview  of  the  resolution. 

A  list  of  the  accompanying  papers  is  hereunto 
annexed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servantr  J-  Y.  MASON. 

To  the  President. 

[Private  and  confidential.] 

U.  S.  Navy  Department, 

May  13,  1846. 
Commodore:  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter 
the  Mexican   ports,   you  will  allow  him  to  pass 
freely.     Respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
Commodore  David  Conner, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
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United  States  Navt  Department, 

Washingl07i,  May  13,  1846. 

Commodore  :  Congress  liavin":  declared  that  a 
State  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
fhe  Republic  of  Mexico,  you  will  exercise  all  the 
rights  that  belong  to  you  as  commander-in-chief  of 
a  belligerent  squadron. 

Your  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
dition of  Mexico  will  instruct  you  best  what  meas- 
tires  to  pursue  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  suggested  by  the  department. 

You  will  declare  and  enforce  a  blockade  of  as 
many  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  as  your  force  will 
enable  you  to  do  effectually,  and  you  will  inform 
the  department  as  speedily  as  possible  of  those 
which  you  blockade. 

You  will  duly  notify  neutrals  of  your  declara- 
tion, and  give  to  it  all  the  publicity  in  your  power. 
It  is  believed  that  the  porls  between  Gitazacualco 
and  the  Del  Norte  are  those  to  which  your  atten- 
tion should  principally  be  directed.  Your  block- 
ade jnust  be  strict  and  absolute,  and  only  pubhc 
armed  vessels  of  neutral  powers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  Mexican  ports  which  you  shall 
place  in  a  state  of  blockade.  To  neutrals  that  are 
already  in  the  ports,  you  will  allow  twenty  days 
to  leave  them. 

In  your  letter  to  the  department  of  the  19th  of 
March,  you  ask  if  the  British  mail-steamers  that 
touch  monthly  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  should 
be  included  in  any  blockade  which ,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  may  become  necessary.  You  are  here- 
by instructed,  until  further  orders,  to  ^llow  the 
precedent  set  by  the  French  in  their  recent  block- 
ade of  Vfra  Cruz,  with  regard  to  them. 

You  will  seize  all  the  ships  and  vessels  of  war 
belonging  to  Mexico  that  may  be  accessible.  If 
your  means  will  permit  you  to  do  so,  you  will  ap- 
proach Tampico,  and  take,  and,  if  practicable,  will 
hold  possession  of  that  town.  The  department 
does  not  suppose  your  forces  to  be  adequate  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  San  Juan  de  Ukui. 

You  will  keep  up  a  constant  communication 
with  our  army  on  the  Del  Norte,  and  adopt 
■prompt -and  energetic  measures  to  render  it  all  as- 
sistance that  may  be  in  your  power. 

If  any  of  the  Mexican  provinces  are  disposed  to 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  theCentral  Government 
in  Mexico,  and  maintain  pacific  relations  with  the 
United  Slates,  you  will  encourage  them  to  do  so, 
and  regulate  your  conduct  towards  them  accord- 
ingly. 

You  are  enjoined  to  maintain  a  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  the  department. 

The  steamer  Princeton  has  sailed  to  join  your 
squadron,  and  will  be  of  service,  especially  as  a 
despatch  vessel. 

The  brig  Perry  will  sail  during  the  present  week 
for  Chagres,  and  on  its  return  will  join  your  com- 
mand. 

The  brig  Porpoise  will  rejoin  you  on  its  return 
from  St.  Domingo. 

The  brig  Truxton  will  follow  in  a  few  days. 

Your  force  will  then  consist  of  the  following 
vessels: 


Frigate  Cumberlaml  44  ftuns 

Brig    Porpoise 

10  guns. 

"      Riiritan,         44  " 

"        Somei's 

10    « 

Sloop     Falmouth      20  " 

"       Ljyvrence 

10    " 

"      John  Adams  20  " 

"        Perry 

in    " 

"      St.  Mary's     20  " 

"        Truxton 

10    « 

Steamer  Mississippi  10  " 

Schooner  Flirt. 

"      Princeton       9  " 

The  country  relies  on  you  to  make  such  a  use 
of  this  force  as  will  most  effectually  blockade  the 
principal  Mexican  ports,  protect  our  commerce 
from  the  depredations  of  privateers,  assist  the  op- 
erations of  our  army,  and  lead  to  the  earliest  ad- 
justment of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico. 

You  will  adopt  all  proper  precautions  to  preserve 
the  health  of  your  men. 

I  commend  you  and  your  ship's  companies  to 
♦he  blessing  of  Divine  Providence. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
Commodore  David  Conner, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

Princeton,  Sacrificios, 

Jlvgust  16,  1846. 
Sir  :  The  brig-of-war  Daring,  just  about  sailing 
for  New  Orleans,  with  despatches  from  the  Eng- 
lish Minister   in    Mexico    to   Mr.  Pakenham,  at 
Washington,  allows  me  an  opportunity,  and  suffi- 


cient time,  to  inform  you  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
and  his  friends  have  just  now  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  the  English  merchant  steamer  Arab,  from 
the  Havana. 

I  have  allowed  him  to  enter  without  molestation, 
or  even  speaking  the  vessel,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  senior  English  naval  officer  here,  Capt.  Lam- 
bert, she  carried  no  cargo,  and  would  not  he  al- 
lowed to  take  any  in  return.  I  could- easily  have 
boarded  the  Arab,  but  I  deemed  it  most  proper 
not  to  do  so,  allowing  it  to  appear  as  if  he  had  en- 
tered without  my  concurrence.  It  is  now  quite 
certain  the  whole  country — that  is,  the  garrisons 
of  every  town  and  fortress — have  declared  in  his 
favor.  But,  unless  he  has  jearned  something  use- 
ful in  adversity,  and  become  another  man,  he  will 
only  add  to  the  distractions  of  the  country,  and  be 
hurled  from  power  in  less  than  three  months. 

At  last,  the  "  Relief"  is  just  coming  in.     No 
vessels  with  coal  have  yet  arrived.     Vessels  with 
coal  for  a  supply  of  the  small  steamers  will  be  ne- 
cessary here;  without  it,  they  would  be  of  little 
service.     Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  CONNER, 
Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
Hon.  G.  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  J\'avy. 

P.  S.     I  write  in  great  haste. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Conner  to  the  Sec- 
relarij  of  the  J^'avy,  dated 
Off  Vera  Cruz,  August  25, 1846. 

Sir:  I  had  only  time,  on  the  I6th  instant,  before 
the  sailing  of  her  Majesty's  brig  Daring  for  New 
Orleans,  to  communicate  to  the  department  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruz.  After 
issuing  the  enclosed  manifesto,  he  retired,  on  the 
18th,  to  his  estate  of  Mango  de  Clava.  Almonte 
and  Rejon,  who  accompanied  hinn  from  the  Ha- 
vana, have  gone  to  Mexico  to  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion in  that  city.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  tone  of 
several  of  the  leading  journals,  that  he  will  meet 
with  a  strong  opposition.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that 
a  reaction  was  looked  for  in  the  capital  in  favor  of 
Herrera,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  troops  were  in 
his  favor. 

General  Salas,  who  at  present  directs  Mexican 
affairs,  has  ordered  all  the  force  hitherto  employed 
in  suppressing  the  revolt  in  Jalisco,  to  repair  with- 
out delay  to  the  northern  frontier.  It  may  amount 
to  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  CONNER, 
Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Sccreiarj/  oftheJ\''avy,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mdress  of  General  Jlntonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Jtnna  to 
his  countrymen,  upon  the  subject  of  the  plan  pro- 
claimed for  the  real  regeneration  of  the  Republic. 
{Issued  at  Vera  Cruz,  August  16,  1846.) 

[Translation.] 
Mexicans:  Called  by  the  people  and  the  gar- 
risons of  the  departments  of  Jalisco,  Vera  Cruz, 
and.  Sinaloa,  South  Mexico,  and  other  points  of 
the  Republic,  I  quitted  Havana  on  the  8th  instant,  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  with  the  sole  object  of  coming 
to  aid  you  in  saving  our  country  from  its  enemies, 
internal  and  external.  Great  has  been  my  joy 
when,  on  arriving  at  this  point,  I  learned  that  the 
former  had  been  overthrown  by  your  own  forces; 
and  that  I  was  already  proclaimed,  on  all  sides, 
as  general-in-chief  of  the  liberating  army.  A  proof 
of  so  much  confidence  will  be  met  by  me  with  the 
utmost  loyalty;  but  on  accepting  the  plan  pro- 
claimed, allow  me  to  enter  into  some  explanations, 
which  I  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  dispel  any 
suspicions  founded  on  the  past,  the  recollections  of 
which  are  so  painful  to  me. 

Desiring  to  consolidate  peace  in  the  interior  of 
the  Republic,  in  order  to  make  it  flourish  and  pros- 
per, and  to  assure,  by  that  means,  the  integrity  of 
our  immense  territory,  I  devoted  all  my  efforts,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1834,  to  establish  an 
administration  endowed  with  vigor  and  energy, 
and  capable  of  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  turbu- 
lence and  disorder.  Without  ever  going  beyond 
republican  forms,  I  endeavored,  for  this  purpose, 
to  support  myself  on  property,  on  high  position, 
on  creeds,  and  even  on  the  (ew  historical  memo- 
rials existing  in  our  country,  hoping  thus  to  mod- 


erate, by  the  inertia  of  conservative  instincts,  the 
vehemence  of  popular  masses.  But  without  as- 
cendency and  prestige,  as  I  was,  and  the  elements 
assembled  by  me  being  viewed  with  distrust,  re- 
sistance was  made  on  all  sides,  which  I,  however, 
expected  to  overcome  in  time.  I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness, that  in  this  I  acted  with  patriotism,  with  sin- 
cerity, and  with  good  faith. 

After  some  years  of  trial,  I  began  to  remark  that 
the  Republic  did  not  advance;  that  some  depart- 
ments showed  tendencies  of  separation  from  the 
others;  and  that  the  public  discontent  was  daily  in- 
creasing. Wavering  then  in  my  convictions,  they 
afterwards  lost  all  their  power,  when  a  part  of  the 
country  had  been  occupied  by  strangers,  and  our 
national  existence  of  the  whole  was  endangered. 
I  called  on  the  people  to  the  rescue,  and  they  an- 
swered me  with  threats;  as  if  any  other  misfortune 
could  have  been  preferable  to  that  in  which  the 
country  then  was  placed.  Urged  by  the  firm  deter- 
mination that  we  should  be  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent people,  and  knowing,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  resources  on  which  we  could  rely  for  sup- 
port, I  then  became  convinced  that  our  Govern- 
ment, being  organized  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
conformable  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and 
governed  by  a  secondary  legislature,  not  adapted 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interests,  the  people  re- 
venged themselves  in  that  way,  by  seeking  for  an 
occasion  in  which  they  should  be  called  on  to  take 
care  of  their  own  good,  and  to  organize  their  Gov- 
ernment in  the  manner  which  they  should  consider 
most  proper. 

In  our  time,  we  have  seen  another  nation,  in  a 
similar  conflict,  employ  similar  means  to  oblige  its 
Government  to  promise  the  representative  system, 
which  it  was  anxious  to  have  established;  and 
when  that  had  been  obtained,  we  have  seen  its 
moral  apathy  changed  into  heroic  enthusiasm 
against  the  foreign  invader  who  endeavored  to  sub- 
jugate it.  Is  there  anything,  therefore,  strange  in 
the  idea  that  our  people  should,  in  this  instance, 
do  as  much  to  recover  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
sovereignty,  acknowledged  by  all  Governments, 
though  trodden  under  foot  by  all,  in  the  practical 
administration  of  affairs.  On  this  point  I  owe  to 
my  country,  in  consideration  of  the  part  which  I 
have  taken,  to  declare  frankly  and  honestly,  upon 
this  critical  and  solemn  occasion,  that  it  can  be 
saved  only  by  a  return  to  first  principles,  with 
entire  submission  of  the  minority  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

Upon  proof  so  clear  and  peremptory,  of  the 
serious  difficulties  attending  that  which  I  had  con- 
sidei'ed  best  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Republic 
respectability  abroad,  I  found  it  right  to  recede, 
and  to  yield  to  public  opinion,  and  follow  it  with 
the  same  ardor  and  constancy  with  which  I  had 
opposed  it  before  comprehending  it.  To  discover 
the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  spirit  of  the 
public,  and  predisposins:  it  to  the  war,  with  which 
we  were  threatened  on  the  North,  was  my  employ- 
ment; and  I  was  beginning  to  develop  the  measures 
for  that  purpose,  when  the  events  of  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1844,  occurred,  and  plunged  the  Republic 
into  the  miserable  situation  in  which  you  now 
see  it. 

Expatriated  from  that  time  forever  from  the 
national  territory,  with  a  prohibition  to  return  to  it 
under  the  hard  penalty  of  death,  the  obstacle  which 
I  was  supposed  to  present  to  the  establishment  of 
an  administrative  system,  conformable  with  public 
exigencies,  being  removed,  I  believed  that  the  men 
who  had  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  in  my 
stead,  by  calling  public  opinion  to  their  aid  in 
eflTecting  it,  would  respect  that  opinion,  and  sum- 
mon the  nation  to  organize  its  Government  ac- 
cording to  its  own  wishes.  Pained,  as  I  was,  not 
to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  real  regeneration 
of  the  country,  I  still  most  sincerely  desired  it,  be- 
cause I  believed  that  whilst  our  political  horizon 
was  daily  becoming  darker,  no  other  means  were 
left  to  save  us. 

My  prayers  for  this  were  redoubled,  on  seeing 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
invasive  policy  of  the  United  States,  stimulated  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  cabinet  of  General  Herrera,  on 
the  serious  question  of  our  northern  frontiers,  the 
European  press  began  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
a  foreign  intervention  in  our  domestic  concerns,  in 
order  to  preserve  us  from  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  neighboring  Republic.    That,  however,  which 
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raised  my  uneasiness  to  the  greatest  height,  was 
to  see  in  a  newspaper  of  credit  and  influence,  pub- 
lished in  the  Old  World,  a  proposition  made  in 
October  last,  to  bring  us  back,  by  force,  under  the 
yoke  of  our  ancient  masters.  My  conviction  was, 
nevertheless,  still  strong,  that  no  Mexican,  how- 
ever weak  might  be  his  f'eeling  of  attachment  for 
his  country,  would  dare  to  favor  such  ideas  open- 
ly, and  still  less  to  recommend  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  news  reached  me  of  a  revolution 
projected  by  General  Paredes,  which  revived  my 
hopes ;  for  though  he  had  been  the  determined 
enemy  ofevery  representative  popular  government, 
I  supposed  that  he  had  altered  his  opinions,  and  I 
honored  him  so  far  as  to  believe  him  incapable  of 
advancing  schemes  for  European  intervention,  in 
the  interior  administration  of  the  Republic.  He 
succeeded;  and  his  manifesto  declaring  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  troops  quartered 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,  increased  my  uneasiness,  be- 
cause I  clearly  saw  in  it  a  diatribe  against  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nation,  rather  than  the  patriotic 
address  of  a  Mexican  general,  seeking,  in  good 
faith,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  country.  His  per- 
verse designs  were  in  fine  fully  revealed,  as  well  as 
by  his  summons  [for  the  assemblage  of  a  Congress] 
of  the  24th  of  last  January,  issued  in  consequence 
of  his  revolution,  as  by  the  newspapers  showing 
the  tendency  of  his  administration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy,  under  a  foreign  prince,  in  the 
Republic. 

As  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country,  and  the  founder  of  the  repub- 
lican system,  I  was  then  indignant  at  this  endeavor 
of  some  of  its  sons  to  deliver  the  nation  up  to  the 
scoffs  of  the  world,  and  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
ominous  days  of  the  conquest.  I  thereupon  took 
the  firm  determination  to  come  and  aid  you  to  save 
our  country  from  such  a  stain,  and  to  avoid  the 
•horrible  consequences  of  a  measure  by  which  its 
glorious  destiny  was  to  be  reversed,  carrying  it 
back  to  what  it  was,  and  to  what  it  never  should 
be  again.  To  execute  this  determination  was  to 
offer  up  my  blood  to  any  one  who,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, might  choose  to  shed  it,  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  barbarous  decree  which  drove  me 
from  the  Republic;  but  I  preferred  to  perish  in  this 
noble  attempt,  rather  than  appear  indifferent  to  the 
ignominy  of  my  country,  and  see  the  countless 
sacrifices  made  for  our  independence  and  the  right 
to  govern  ourselves  all  rendered  illusory. 

Mexicans:  The  real  objects  of  those  who,  while 
invoking  order  and  tranquillity,  have  constantly 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  nation  from  organizing 
its  Government  as  it  chose,  have  now  been  laid 
open ;  and  the  time  is  come  when  all  true  republi- 
cans of  all  parties,  the  body  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  army,  should  unite  their  efforts  sincerely, 
in  order  to  secure  entirely  the  independence  of  our 
country,  and  to  place  it  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  form 
of  government  most  suitable  to  its  wishes,  each 
sacrificing  his  own  individual  convictions  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  How,  indeed,  can  the  mi- 
nority, however  wise,  opulent,  and  powerful  they 
may  be,  pretend  to  assume  to  themselves  the  right 
to  regulate  the  affaii'S  of  the  community,  or  to 
govern  the  majority,  without  an  express  delega- 
tion from  the  latter,  given  of  their  own  accord,  not 
presumed,  nor  still  less  extorted  by  force.-'  This 
may  be  among  people  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
own  rights,  and  where  the  want  of  the  means  of 
independent  subsistence  subjects  the  many  to  the 
few,  who  have  monopolized  everything;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  effected  among  us,  in  whom  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  favoring 
circumstances, has  been  developing  itself  forthirty- 
six  years,  and  now  renders  imperious  and  decisive 
the  necessity  of  concentrating,  by  practice,  the  po- 
litical axiom  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

This  most  essential  circumstance  has  been  disre- 
garded and  despised  in  all  the  constitutions  hitherto 
given  to  the  country;  and  in  the  only  one  which 
has  appeared  most  popular,  the  antagojiism  of  the 
principles  adopted  has  rendered  it  ineffective;  so 
that  democracy,  which  alone  can  serve  as  a  solid 
basis  for  our  social  edifice,  has  been  unable  to 
develop  itself,  and  thus  to  afford  the  peace  which 
is  its  instinctive  law,  and  the  other  benefits  inef- 
fable, which  it  produces.  Hence  the  convulsions 
•which  have  so  long  agitated  us,  and  of  which  some 
European  writers  have  taken  advantage,  so  far  as 


to  depreciate  our  race,  opposing  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Republic;  manifesting  the 
necessity  of  interference,  in  order  to  strengthen  it 
against  the  febrile  invasion  of  the  United  States; 
and  declaring,  in  fine,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
conquer  Mexico  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  now 
quartered  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the* native  Mexican  princes.  My  blood 
boils  on  seeing  the  contempt  with  which  we  are 
thus  treated,  by  men  who  either  do  not  know  us 
well,  or  who,  interested  in  transplanting  among  us 
the  fruits  of  their  old  social  systems,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  they  originated,  consider  America 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Should  any  attempts  be  made,  as 
indicated,  to  carry  these  rnad  plans  into  effect,  all 
interests  of  race  would  be  silenced,  and  but  one 
voice  would  be  heard  throughout  the  continent. 
The  one  hemisphere  would  then  be  seen  arrayed 
against  the  other, and  for  the  disasters  which  would 
fall  on  the  rash  aggressor  who  should  thus  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  other 
nations,  he  alone  would  be  responsible. 

To  pronounce  thus  against  the  many  nations 
which  form  the  great  Hispano-American  family,  to 
declare  them  incapable  of  enjoying  republican  in- 
stitutions, in  fact,  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  to  conceal, 
what  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Chili,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  in  contradiction  of  such 
assertions.  It  is  to  attribute,  no  doubt,  with  evil 
intentions,  to  men  of  a  certain  race,  defects  of  ad- 
ministrative forms,  which,  not  being  entirely  demo- 
cratic, have  produced  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  mon- 
archical forms,  ingrafted  on  them,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  lot  of 
the  others. 

To  expect,  moreover,  to  strengthen  the  nation 
by  monarchy,  under  a  foreign  prince,  is  to  suppose 
the  existence  in  it  of  elements  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  that  system;  or  that,  wearied 
by  its  struggle  to  conquer  its  liberty,  the  nation 
sighs  for  European  masters,  or  for  anything  else 
than  the  peace  which  alone  it  wants.  Erroneous, 
most  erroneous  indeed,  is  this  idea.  In  the  efforts 
of  the  nation  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  power 
of  the  few,  who,  in  good  or  in  bad  faith,  have  en- 
deavored to  rule  it,  in  their  own  way,  its  demo- 
cratic tendencies  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
intensity  and  energy,  that  to  oppose  them,  to  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  hopes  to  which  they  give 
birth,  by  a  project  such  as  th.at  advanced,  would 
be  to  provoke  a  desperate  measure;  to  endeavor 
to  cure  an  evil  by  the  means  calculated  to  exas- 
])erate  it.  Fascinated  by  the  example  of  a  nation 
not  yet  a  century  old,  and  which,  under  its  own 
Government,  has  attained  a  degree  of  prosper- 
ity and  advantages  not  enjoyed  liy  those  of  the 
Old  World,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  and 
the  slow  progress  of  their  political  systems,  our 
Republic  aspires  only  to  the  management  of  its 
own  affairs,  either  by  itself,  or  through  representa- 
tives in  whom  it  has  confidence,  in  order  to  develop 
the  vast  resources  of  power  and  wealth  in  its 
bosom. 

This  being,  therefore,  its  dominant,  its  absorbing 
idea,  it  would  have  resisted  the  other  plan  with  all 
its  might;  and  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
change  its  direction  by  the  employment  of  foreign 
bayonets,  it  would  have  flown  to  arms,  and  war 
would  have  burst  forth  throughout  its  immense 
territory,  renewing  even  more  disastrously  the 
i  bloody  scenes  of  1820,  and  the  succeeding  years. 
From  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Anglo-American 
'  race  would  have  derived  great  advantage  for  the 
j  progress  of  its  ambitious  schemes,  or  for  forming 
a  new  republic  from  our  interior  departments,  by 
!  exciting  their  sympathies  and  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  them  in  repelling  a  project  no 
less  injurious  to  itself.  This  tendency,  which 
has  been  excited  in  some  departments  by  disap- 
pointment from  not  obtaining  provincial  liberties, 
which  they  desired,  would  have  become  general 
througliout  all;  and  no  force  would  have  been  able 
to  restrain  them  from  carrying  such  views  into 
effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republic  being  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  ycfting  men,  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  past,  except  from  the  sinister 
accounts  of  their  fathers,  and  who,  educated  with 
republican  ideas,  rely  with  confidence  on  a  govern- 
ment eminently  popular  to  lead  their  country  to 
prosperity  and  greatness — where  are  the  internal 


supports  on  which  the  monarchy  presented  as  the 
means  of  our  salvation  can  be  founded?  That 
which  was  has  disappeared.  Habits  of  passive 
obedience  no  longer  exist;  and  if  tliere  remains  a 
sentiment  of  religion,  time  has  undermined  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  directors  of  consciences.  An 
influential  aristocracy,  so  necessary  for  the  perma- 
nence of  monarchies  such  as  exist  in  old  Europe — 
the  only  proper  place  for  institutions  of  that  class — 
is  not  to  be  found,  nor  can  it  ever  be  organized 
here.  In  Europe,  the  misery  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  overloaded  population,  which  depends  on  its 
own  labor  to  obtain  what  is  strictly  and  merely 
necessary  for  its  subsistence,  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
dustry which  is  so  severely  tasked,  allows  no  time 
to  the  people  to  think  of  their  political  rights,  nor 
means  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
patrician  families,  on  whom  they  depend,  all  the 
landed  property  being  in  their  hands.  But  no  such 
state  of  things  can  be  found  in  the  Republic;  in 
which  all  is  uncultivated,  virgin,  rich,  and  fruitful, 
offering  to  man,inthe  utmost  abundance,  and  with 
the  greatest  facility,  all  that  he  can  ask  for  his 
labor — all  that  can  lead  to  that  individual  inde- 
pendence which  favors  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic instincts. 

These  difnculties  being,  therefore,  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  nearly  impossible  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchy  in  our  country,  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  order-to  overcome  them,  to  throw 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic  into  the  greatest  disor- 
der, prevApting  the  organization  of  its  Government 
withm,  and  aggravating  the  most  serious  question 
of  our  northern  frontiers  with  another  nation. 

In  this  manner,  the  faction  which  fostered  that 
parricide  project  having  attained  the  first  of  its 
ends  by  many  years  of  artifices  and  manosuvring, 
next  proposed  to  carry  the  second  into  effect,  by 
provoking,  in  a  manner  almost  direct,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  aggrandize  itself  by 
taking  our  rich  department  of  Texas,  and  then  ad- 
vancing into  the  very  heart  of  our  country.  To 
involve  our  people  in  the  evils  of  a  fearful  invasion 
has  been  its  last  resource,  in  order  to  force  them  to 
accept  its  painful  alternative — obliging  them  either 
to  become  the  prey  of  Anglo-American  ambition. 
Or  to  fly,  for  the  safety  of  their  national  existence, 
to  monarchical  forms  under  a  European  prince. 

For  this  object  it  was  that  this  party,  having  the 
control  in  the  Chamber  of  1844- '45,  refused  to  the 
Government  of  that  period  the  appropriations 
which  it  asked  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
national  territory,  already  seriously  jeoparded.  It 
did  more:  it  raised  up  a  revolution,  in  which  the 
slender  allowances  made  to  the  Government  for 
that  object,  on  its  urgent  demands,  were  unblush- 
ingly  declaied  to  be  suppressed;  and,  on  its  tri- 
umph, it  scattered  the  means  collected  for  the  war, 
and  hastened  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas.  The  chief  of  this  revolution,  who  has 
always  acted  under  the  influence  of  his  own  fatal 
inspirations,  then  appeared  again  in  insurrection 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  the  force  destined  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers;  and  withdrawing  that 
force  to  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  he  there 
usurped  the  supreme  power,  and  began  to  put  in 
operation  his  scheme  of  European  intervention  in 
our  interior  administration,  whilst  the  hosts  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  were  advancing  to  take  posses- 
sion even  of  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Having 
at  his  disposal  considerable  forces  in  the  capital 
and  the  adjoining  departments,  he  allowed  the  ene- 
my time  to  advance,  without  resistance,  through 
our  territory,  and  at  length,  most  tardily,  he  sent 
to  Matamoros  a  small  body  of  troops,  needy,  and 
unprovided  with  anything  necessary  for  conduct- 
ing the  campaign  with  success.  Who  can  fail  to 
see,  in  these  perfidious  manoeuvres,  the  bastard 
design  of  attracting  the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  our 
central  territories,  in  order  there  to  propose  to  us, 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  the  war,  as  the  only 
means  of  safety,  the  subjection  of  the  Republic  to 
servitude,  theignominy  of  the  country,  the  revival 
of  the  plan  of  Iguala;  in  fine,  the  return  of  the 
Government  to  the  viceroys. 

With  this  object,  and  for  this  fatal  moment, 
which  every  means  was  employed  to  hasten,  was 
a  Congress  assembled,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
composed  only  of  representatives  of  certain  deter- 
mined classes,  not  forming  even  a  sixth  of  our 
population,  and  elected  in  a  manner  perfidiously 
arranged,  to  secure  a  number  of  voices  sufficient 
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to  place  the  seal  of  opprobrium  on  the  nation. 
Leaving,  with  scarcely  a  single  representative,  the 
g^reat  majority  of  the  nation,  the  eleven  bishops  of 
our  dioceses  were  declared  deputies,  and  our  eccles- 
iastical cabildos  were  authorized  to  elect  nine  others 
on  their  parts,  s;ivin2:  to  the  bishops  the  faculty  of 
appointing  such  proxies  as  they  might  ciioose,  to 
take  tlieir  places  in  case  they  should  not  find  it 
convenient  to  attend  in  person.  Does  not  this 
prove  abundantly  that  a  decided  endeavor  was 
made  to  supplant  the  will  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  give  some  species  of  authority  to  this  scheme 
for  European  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  our 
internal  affairs  ? 

The  protestations  of  republican  sentiments,  made 
by  General  Paredes,  after  these  in-efragable  proofs 
so  fully  condemning  him,  were  only  new  acts  of 
perfidy  intended  to  tranquillize  the  Republic,  to  set 
its  sus])icions  at  rest,  and  to  arrange  the  occasion 
for  carrying  into  effect  his  base  designs.  He  utter- 
ed these  protestations  in  the  middle  of  P4arch  last, 
when  he  saw  the  public  discontent  manifest  itself 
against  his  power  and  his  plans.  But  what  follow- 
ed? Did  he  not  continue  to  protect  the  Tiempo,  a 
newspaper  established  in  the  capital  itself,  for  the 
sole  object  of  rendering  republican  forms  odious, 
andrecommendingthenecessilyofa  monarchy,  ad- 
vancing every  argument  which  could  be  supposed 
calculated  to  lead  astray  the  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion.' Did  he  convene  another  popular  Congress? 
Did  he  retract  the  summons  which  he  had  issued 
in  January,  placing  the  fate  of  the  nation  at  the 
inercy  of  the  few  men  who  remain  among  us  of  the 
old  colonial  regime?  Everything  continued  in  the 
same  way,  and  when  the  press  was  prohibited  from 
discussing  forms  of  government,  it  was  in  order  to 
give  an  amnesty  to  the  writers  in  favor  of  mon- 
archy, who  were  then  prosecuted  by  the  judicial 
power,  and  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their 
criminal  publications,  while  silence  was  imposed 
on  the  defenders  of  the  republican  system.  Mean- 
v.'hile  he  hastened  by  every  means  in  his  power 
the  assemblage  of  the  Congress  destined  to  carry 
into  eflfect  his  monarchical  plan;  he  concentrated 
liis  forces  in  order  to  suppress  all  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  such  an  unpropitious  event;  abandoning 
our  frontier  to  the  invaders,  or  rather  surrendering 
them  to  the  foreign  enemy,  by  the  reverses  which 
he  had  prepared  and  arranged  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

No,  Mexicans  I  let  there  be  no  compromise  with 
a  party  whose  conduct  has  been  a  tissue  of  cruel 
t.i-eachery  towards  our  country;  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  however  flattering  be  its  promises,  and 
whatsoever  the  forms  with  which  it  may  in  future 
invest  itself. 

In  the  last  convulsions  of  its  agony,  it  sought  to 
assure  its  safety  by  its  accustomed  manoeuvres. 
It  proclaimed  principles  which  it  detested.  It  allied 
itself  with  bastard  republicans,  and  exhibited  itself 
as  the  friend  of  liberty,  in  order,  by  that  means,  to 
avoid  its  just  punishment,  to  maintain  itself  in  pow- 
er, and  to  continue  to  undermine  the  edifice  cement- 
ed by  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  Hidalgos  and 
Morelos. 

The  fraudulent  schemes  of  the  enemies  of  our 
country  being  thus  unfolded,  and  the  true  sources 
of  its  misfortunes  being  laid  open  to  all,  the  radical 
remedy  of  the  whole  evil  consists  in  patting  an  end 
forever  to  the  ruinous  control  of  minorities,  by  call- 
ing on  the  nation  honestly  to  fix  its  own  destiny, 
and  to  secure  its  territory,  its  honor,  and  its  wel- 
fare. Thus  placed  in  entire  liberty  to  act,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  carried 
on  by  the  press,  in  the  tribune,  and  even  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  it  will  take  into  consideration 
the  evils  which  surround  it,  and  seek  the  means  of 
resisting  them;  and  satisfied  in  its  desires,  mistress 
of  its  own  fate,  it  will  display  the  energy  peculiar 
to  a  free  people,  will  prove  equal  to  the  conflicts 
in  which  it  is  to  be  engaged,  and  will  come  out  of 
them,  not  only  honorably,  but,  moreover,  entirely 
regenerated.  In  this  way,  the  administration  es- 
tablished, resting  on,  and  springing  from  public 
opinion,  may  display  all  its  orgamzed  forces  to 
maintain  our  territory,  instead  of  quartering  them 
in  the  central  towns,  as  hitherto,  under  a  govern- 
ment created  by  seditious  movements,  constantly 
at  war  with  the  nation,  and  occupied  solely  in  en- 
deavoring to  save  itself,  without  regard  for  our 
external  dangers^ 


Fellow-countrymen,  never  has  the  situation  of 
the  Republic  been  so  difficult  as  at  present.  Its 
national  existence  threatened  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  subject  it  to  the 
hardest  of  all  lots,  to  European  dominion.  Such 
is  the  abyss  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the 
endeavor  to  govern  our  young  society,  according 
to  the  system  adopted  in  the  old.  This,  the  true 
cause  of  the  long  struggle  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  which  has  weakened  our  forces,  and  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  majority  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  a  small 
minority.  This  state  of  things  must  be  ended,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation  ;  and  by 
opposing  to  the  former,  the  union  of  republicans  of 
true  faith,  the  concert  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
By  this  union  we  shall  conquer  the  independence 
of  our  country;  thus  united,  we  shall  confirm  it 
by  establishing  pence  on  the  solid  basis  of  public 
liberty;  thus  united,  we  shall  preserve  the  integrity 
of  our  immense  territory. 

But  now,  with  regard  to  the  plan  proposed  for 
the  revolution,  it  is  my  honor  and  my  duty  to 
observe,  that  by  limiting  the  Congress  therein  pro- 
claimed to  the  organization  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  determination  of  what  relates  to 
the  serious  question  of  our  northern  frontiers,  the 
provisional  Government  of  the  nation  would  find 
itself  required,  until  the  system  has  been  thus  or- 
ganized, to  use  its  own  discretion  on  all  other 
points.  This  would  be  investing  the  provisional 
Government  with  a  dictatorship,  always  odious, 
however  imperious  might  be  the  circumstances 
rendering  it  necessary.  I  therefore  propose,  that 
the  said  assembly  should  come  fully  authorized  to 
determine  with  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  public 
administration,  which  may  be  of  general  interest, 
and  within  the  attributes  of  the  legislative  power; 
the  provisional  Executive  of  the  nation  acting  with 
entire  submission  to  its  determinations. 

I  consider  it,  moreover,  indispensable  that  a  uni- 
forni  rule  be  established  for  the  regulation  of  the 
interior  affairs  of  the  departments  ;  and  tliat  for 
this  purpose  the  constitution  of  the  year  1824  be 
adopted  until  the  new  constitutional  code  be  com- 
pleted. By  this  means  we  shall  avoid  that  diverg- 
ency of  opinions  at  tliis  critical  moment,  when 
uniformity  is  so  much  needed;  the  national  will, 
which  sanctioned  that  code,  will  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  the  Executive  of  the  nation  will  have 
a  guide  to  follow,  so  far  as  the  present  eccentric 
position  of  the  Republic  will  allow.  I  submit  both 
measures  to  the  will  of  the  departments,  expressed 
by  the  authorities  who  may  be  established  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revolution;  proposing,  moreover, 
that  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  nation 
should  adopt  forthwith  the  second,  as  the  rule  of 
its  conduct,  until  it  be  determined  otherwise  by  the 
majority  of  the  departments,  in  the  form  already 
indicated.  The  slave  of  public  opinion  myself,  I 
shall  act  in  accordance  with  it,  seeking  for  it  hence- 
forth in  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  known 
and  expressed,  and  subjecting  myself  afterwards 
entirely  to  the  decisions  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly,- the  organ  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mexicans!  There  was  once  a  day,  and  my  heart 
dilates  with  the  remembrance,  when  leading  on  the 
popular  masses  and  the  army  to  demand  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  you  saluted  me  with  the  enviable 
title  of  Soldier  of  the  People!  Allow  me  again  to 
take  it,  never  more  to  be  given  up;  and  to  devote 
myself  until  death  to  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Republic. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
PIeroic  Vera  Cruz,  Jliigust  16,  1846. 

C  Street,  Jlpril  5,  1847. 

Sir:  Col.  Fremont  rescued  a  Mexican  boy,  by 
name  Pablo  Hernandes,  from  savages  in  the  deserts 
of  California,  on  the  trail  from  Pueblo  de  los  An- 
geles to  Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  year 
1844,  who  had  killed  his  father  and  carried  off  his 
mother. 

The  boy  was  brought  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  since  been  taken  care  of  by  my  family.  Gen- 
eral Almonte  offered  ta  take  him  to  Mexico,  but 
he  then  preferred  to  remain;  and  the  General  gave 
him  a  certificateof  his  national  character,  to  entitle 
him  to  protection  as  a  Mexican. 

He  now  wishes  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
Can  you  send  him  in  one  of  the  national  ships?  It 


would  be  an  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  eneniy 
nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war. 
Yours,  respectfully. 


Hon.  Mr.  M.vson: 


THOS.  H.  BENTON^ 


Navy  Department,  Mmj  3,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  received  a  communication  from'the 
Hon.  Mr.  Benton,  dated  April  5,  in  regard  to  a 
passage  in  a  national  vessel  to  his  native  country 
for  Pablo  Hernandes,  a  Mexican  citizen,  wiio  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  Colonel  Fremont. 

The  schooner  Flirt  will  sail  from  Norfolk  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  will  call  at  Vera 
Cruz.  If  his  friends  desire  it,  the  department  will 
afford  Hernandes  a  passage  in  her  to  that  port. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.TOHN  Y.  MASON. 
Cary  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  May  4,  1847. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Benton,  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention  to  his  note  in  regard  to  the  Mexi- 
can youth,  Pablo  Hernandes.  Those  who  have 
had  tlie  young  man  in  care  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
offer,  and  he  will  go  immediately  to  Norfolk  to 
embark. 

Very  respectfully^  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
WM.  CARY  JONES. 
Hon.  Mr.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  J^^ivy. 

Navy  Department,  May  4,  1847. 

Sir:  Permission  has  been  given  to  William  H. 
Racy,  Esq.,  to  take  passage  in  the  United  States 
schooner  Flirt,  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Benton,  respecting  Pablo  Hernandes,  a  Mexican 
citizen,  who  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
Colonel  Fremont.  The  department  has  given  the 
permission  desired,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish a  passage  to  Hernandes  in  the  Flirt  to  Vera 
Cruz,  if  he  appears. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  Y.  MASON. 
Com.  C.  W.  Skinner,  Comdt.  ^avy  Yard,  Jwtfolk, 
Virginia. 

U.  S.  Flag  Ship  Germantown, 

Anton  Lizardo,  August  18,  1847. 

Sir:  On  visiting  Vera  Cruz,  yesterday,  I  was 
informed  by  Governor  Wilson  of  the  landing  of 
General  Paredes  from  the  British  mail-steamer 
Teviot. 

Commander  Farragut,  of  the  Saratoga,  was  at 
Vera  Cruz  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer, 
and  is  now  there  ;  but  he  did  not  cause  her  to  be 
boarded,  for  reason,  as  he  informed  me,  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  interfering  with  the  authority 
of  the  captain  of  the  port. 

I  have  this  day  issued  a  general  order,  of  which 
the  enclosed  paper  (marked  B)  is  a  copy.  It  is 
not  always,  however,  that  I  can  spare  a  vessel  to 
remain  long  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  also  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  senior  officer  of  H.  B.  M.  naval  forces  stationed 
off"  Vera  Cruz.  A  copy  of  his  reply  will  be  for- 
warded when  received. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, M.  C.  PERRY, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
To  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

Secretary  of  the  J^avy,  Washington  City,  D  C. 

General  Order  No.  11. 
All  vessels,  excepting  army  steamers  and  trans- 
ports, arriving  in  ports  of  Mexico  held  by  the 
United  States  forces,  are  to  be  visited  by  a  Koat 
from  the  guard  ship  of  the  day,  or  any  single  ves- 
sel of  the  squadron  that  may  be  in  port,  for  the 
purpose  of  tendering  the  usual  compliment  of 
services  to  foreign  vessels  of  war,  and  of  detect- 
ing any  irregularities  in  foreign  mail- steamers  or 
merchant  vessels,  whether  foreign  or  American. 

It  is  desirable,  when  it  be  practicable,  that  the 
boardin?  officer  should  be  a  lieutenant. 

==  M.  C.  PERRY, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
U.  S.  Flag  Ship  Germantown, 

Anton  Lizardo,  August,  18,  1847. 
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U.  S.  Flag  Ship  Germantown, 

Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Sept.  1,  1847. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose,  herewith,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  senior 
officer  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  naval  forces  at 
present  here,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  reply 
thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  v/ith  great  respect,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant. 

M.  C.  PERRY, 
Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

U.  S.  Flag  Ship  Germantown, 

Jinlon  J-izardo,  Jlugust  18,  1847. 

Sir:  I  regret  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment mail-steamer  Teviot,  on  her  last  passage 
from  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz,  brought  as  passenger 
a  distinguished  Mexican  officer.  General  Paredes, 
who  was  secretly  landed  in  the  city,  with  the 
knowledge  and  connivance,  it  is  presumed,  of  the 
officers  of  the  steamer. 

Refraining,  at  present,  from  commenting  upon 
this  extraordinary  transaction,  may  I  request  of 
you  such  information  as  will  enable  me  to  com- 
municate all  the  circumstances  to  my  Govern- 
ment? 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  obedient 
servant,  M.  C.  PERRY, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
To  the  Senior  Officero/ H.  B.  J\I.  J^^ival  Forces, 

Vera  Cruz. 

H.  M.  Sloop  "  Persian," 
Green  Island,  Vera  Cruz,  ..iugust  21,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  dated  20th  August,  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment mail-steamer  "  Teviot,"  on  her  last  passage 
from  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz,  brought  as  passenger 
General  Paredes,  who  was  secretly  landed  in  the 
city,  with  the  knowledge  afld  connivance,  as  it  is 
presumed,  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer. 

I  most  certainly  regret  that  any  circumstance 
should  take  place  to  interrupt  the  very  good  feel- 
ing that  exists  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  between 
the  English  subjects  there  and  the  United  States 
Government.  But  as  I  think  that  you  may  not 
be  aware  exactly  what  po.'sition  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam-packet  Company  hold  with  respect  to  the 
British  Government,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining it. 

They  are  simply  steam-vessels  belonging  to  the 
above  company,  who  have  agreed  with  the  British 
Government  to  carry  mails  and  perform  other  ser- 
Tices|for  a  specified  sum  of  money. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  British  royal  navy 
is  on  board  each  of  these  vessels,  in  charge  of  the 
mails,  and  to  see  that  the  contract  is  performed. 
If  the  officer  in  command  (who  is  appointed  by 
the  company)  has  broken  the  neutrality  between 
the  two  countries,  (America  and  England,)  or  any 
port  regulations  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  (the  officer  com- 
manding) is  answerable  for  it. 

The  particulars  of  the  above  case  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  about,  as  the 
Teviot  sailed  immediately  for  Tampico. 

Any  communication  that  you,  sir,  wish  to  make 
to  me  on  the  subject  will  be  forwarded  to  my  Gov- 
ernment through  the  usual  channels. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

HENRY  LONGTON, 

Commander  and  Senior  Officer  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Commodore  Perry,    Commander-in-Chief  United 

States  JsTavy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Navy  Department,  Octoher  20,  1847. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  (numbered  15  and  23)  re- 
specting the  landing  of  General  Paredes  from  the 
British  mail-steamer  "Teviot,"  with  their  respect- 
ive enclosures,  have  been  received.  ' 

The  "  general  order  No.  11,"  issued  by  you  on 
the  18th  August,  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  in 
your  No.  15,)  is  approved  by  the  department. 

Your  correspondence  with  her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's senior  officer  on  the  station  shows  that 'the 
mail-steamers  are  not  national  vessels.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  withhold  the  privileges  originally 
granted  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality,  and  to  their 
commercial  interests.     But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


introduction  of  General  Paredes,  an  avowed  public 
enemy  of  our  country,  the  privilege  is  to  be  abused, 
the  right  of  seizure,  conferred  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, must  be  exercised.' 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  right 
must  be  exercised  whik  the  vessel  violating  is  in 
delicto.  If  the  Teviot  shall  hereafter  visit  Vera 
Cruz,  she  cannot  be  seized  for  her  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  her  landing  General  Paredes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  a  despatch  on  the 
subject  to  our  Minister  at  London,  of  which  I  en- 
close you  a  copy,  and  in  which  you  will  find  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  bearing  on  the 
subject  very  clearly  stated. 

The  coniident  belief  is  entertained  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Goverinnent  will  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  so  gross  an  abuse 
of  the  liberal  indulgence  extended  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  ^er  subjects. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Y.  MASON. 
Commodore  M.    C.    Perry,  commanding   United 

Stales  squadron,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


ACaUISlTION  OF  TERRITORY. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  D.  S.  DICKINSON, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
January  12,  1848. 
The  following  Resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dickinson  on  the  14th  ultimo,  came  up  : 

Resolved.  Tliat  true  policy  requires  the  Government  of 
the  [Juited  Stales  to  strenglheu  its  |iolilical  and  commtrcial 
relation?  upon  this  continent,  by  ilie  annexation  of  cuch 
contiauuus  territory  as  may  conduce  to  that  end,  and  can 
be  jusily  obtained;  and  th;it  neither  in  ^uch  acquisition  nor 
in  the  territorial  organizaiion  thereof  can  any  conditions  be 
constitutionally  imposed,  or  institutions  be  provided  for  or 
established,  inconsistent  with  tlie  right  of  the  people  thereof 
to  form  a  free  sovereign  tftate,  with  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  original  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

Resohed,  That,  in  organizing  a  territorial  goverament 
for  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  principles 
of  self-government  upon  which  onr  federative  system  rests 
will  he  best  promoted,  ttie  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  be  observed,  and  the  Confederacy  strength- 
ened, by  leaving  allqucstionseoncerning  the  domestic  policy 
therein  to  the  Legislatures  chosen  by  tlie  people  thereof. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  said : 

We  are  admonished  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  American 
people,  to  strengthen  our  political  and  commercial 
relations  upon  this  continent  by  the  annexation  of 
such  contiguous  territory  as  can  be  justly  obtained, 
as  well  for  the  positive  benefits  the  acquisition  may 
confer,  as  to  shut  out  forever,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  pernicious  influences,  and  impertinent  inter- 
meddlings  of  Euro]iean  monarchy.  And  while  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  policy  may  pro- 
perly be  enforced,  are  too  varied  and  contingent  to 
be  enumerated  or  suggested,  the  state  of  our  rela- 
tions, both  foreign  and  domestic,  demand  that  it  be 
fully  declared  before  the  world.  We  have  been 
compelled  by  misguided  Mexico  to  resort  to  the 
ultima  ratio  of  nations  for  an  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances. Vv'"ith  her  capital,  her  ports,  her  fortifications 
and  principal  towns  in  our  possession,  she  spurns  all 
proposals  for  accommodation,  and  we  have  no  al- 
ternative left,  consistent  with  national  spirit  or  self- 
respect,  but  to  retain  of  the  possessions  allotted  us 
by  the  tribunal  of  her  own  selection,  ample  indem- 
nity for  the  wrongs  she  has  heaped  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people.  But  should  she  in  some  sane 
moment  consent  to  negotiate,  she  can  furnish  in- 
demnity only  in  territory,  and  this  Government  can 
accept  of  no  terms  but  such  as  give  full  compensa- 
tion; so  that  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  treaty 
or  no  treaty,  the  question  of  territorial  acquisition 
cannot  be  avoided.  Had  we  remained  at  peace 
with  Mexico,  tiie  same  policy  of  acquisition  would 
sooner  or  later  have  been  presented;  and  should  a 
treaty  of  peace  be  negotiated,  and  a  full  indemnity 
be  paid  in  money,  of  which  there  is  no  prospect, 
the  question  of  extending  our  possessions  could 
not  long  be  postponed.  Al^ough  clearly  demand- 
ed by  national  interests  and  almost  universally 
favored  by  the  American  people,  this  policy  has 
been  embarrassed  by  an  element  of  irritation  calcu- 
lated to  arrest,  if  not  defeat  it  altogether.  Some 
who  profess  to  favor  it,  do  so  only  upon  condition 
that  domestic  slavery  shall  be  prohibited  by  Con- 


gress in  any  acquired  territory;  others,  with 
marked  determination,  oppose  any  increase  with 
such  restrictions;  and  both  these  classes  propose  to 
cooperate  with  the  opponents  of  acquisition  unless 
their  peculiar  views  respectively  are  adopted. 

Believing  that  a  policy  so  eminently  national 
should  not  thus  be  defeated  or  put  at  hazard;  that 
the  legislation  of  Congress  can  have  little  influence 
over  the  domestic  regulation  of  territory;  that  its 
temporary  government  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  compared  with  the  policy  of  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  that  its  domestic  regulation  may  be  safely 
intrusted  to  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
institutions  they  may  establish,  I  have  introduced 
these  resolutions.  They  were  presented  that  the 
Senate  might  form  and  pronounce  its  judgment 
before  the  country,  upon  the  two  great  questions 
embraced  therein,  which  engage  so  large  a  share 
of  the  public  consideration.  They  do  not,  as  is 
supposed  by  some,  bring  here,  with  its  profitless 
discussions  and  exciting  consequences,  the  vexed 
question  of  slaveiy,  for  it  was  here  before  them; 
but  they  propose  to  transfer  it  hence,  and  leave 
under  the  Constitution  all  questions  concerning 
the  erection  or  prohibition  of  this  institution  in  the 
territories,  to  the  inhabitants  thereof;  that  its  intru- 
sion may  not  hereafter  arrest  the  policy,  defeat 
the  measures,  or  disturb  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
They  were  offered  in  the  hope  that  all  who  believe 
in  the  great  cardinal  principle  of  freedom — the 
capacity  of  man  for  his  own  government,  would 
harmonize  conflicting  opinions,  and  unite  upon 
this  common  ground  of  justice  and  equality. 

The  people  of  the  original  States  declared  that 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  en- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  they  established  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  gave 
place  to  this  instrument,  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Canada  to  the  Union,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive terms  employed  to  explain  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution,  show  that  no  narrow  territorial 
boundaries  were  contemplated,  it  is  apparent  that 
few  statesmen  at-  that  early  period  foresaw  the 
early  growth  we  were  destined  to  attain.  The 
wisest  and  ablest  of  the  time  timidly  negotiated 
for  years,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  for  the  - 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  proposed 
to  fix  upon  that  river  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  United  States  forever. 

And  in  negotiating  for  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
our  Government  sought  to  procure  only  a  portion, 
and  the  greatest  share  was  virtually  taken  upon- 
compulsion.  The  policy  which  from  one  acquisi- 
tion has  already  given  to  this  Union  four  sover- 
eign States,  and  holds  others  in  reserve,  was  at  the 
time  assailed  with  a  virulence  and  denunciation, 
and  threats  of  disunion,  which  may  be  profitably 
consulted  rather  than  copied  by  those  who  are 
alarmed  by,  or  propose  to  repeat,  the  cry  of  territo- 
rial aggrandizement. 

Loiiisiana,  too,  was  a  Spanish  province,  con- 
tained a  foreign  population,  strangers  to  our  form 
of  govemment,  and  was  transferred  with  its  peo- 
ple from  Spain  to  Prance,  and  from  "France  to  the 
United  Slates,  within  a  few  hours;  and  yet,  what 
State  has  been  more  faithful  to  the  Union,  or  more 
ably  represented? 

Territory  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  then  re- 
garded as  almost  without  the  pale  oC  probable  civ- 
ilization, and  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  the  mail  of 
the  United  States  is  now  regularly  distributed,  was 
hailed  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  North  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  daring. 

But  the  tide  of  emigration  and  the  course  of  em- 
pire have  since  been  westward.  Cities  and  towns 
have  sprung  up  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  river  we  essayed  to  fix  as  our  western,  now 
passes  nearest  to  our  eastern  boundary.  From 
three,  our  population  has  increased  to  twenty  mil- 
lions— from  thirteen,  to  twenty-nine  Slates,  with 
others  in  the  process  of  formation  and  on  their  way 
to  the  Union.  Two  great  European  Powers  have 
withdrawn  from  the  continent,  yielding  us  their 
possessions;  and  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  numerous  aboriginal  nations  have 
been  displaced  before' the  resistl^  tide  of  our  pre- 
vailing arts,  arms,  and  free  principles;  and  who- 
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ever  will  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  forward 
upon  the  future,  must  see,  that,  allured  by  the  jus- 
tice of  our  institutions,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  cenlury,  this  continent  will  teem  with  a  free 
population  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  souls. 
Nor  have  we  yet  fulfilled  the  destiny  allotted 
us.  New  territory  is  spread  out  for  us  to  subdue 
and  fertilize;  new  races  are  presented  for  us  to  civ- 
ilize, eductite  and  absorb;  new  triumphs  for  us  to 
achieve  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

North  America  presents  to  the  eye  one  great  geo- 
graphical system,  every  portion  of  which,  under 
the  present  facilities  for  communication,  may  be 
made  more  accessible  to  every  other  than  were  the 
original  Stales  to  each  other  at  the  time  they  form- 
ed the  Confederacy;  it  is  soon  to  become  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  world.  And  the  period  is 
by  no  means  remote,  when  man,  regarding  his 
own  wants  and  impulses,  and  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluences of  laws  more  potent  than  those  which 
prescribe  artificial  boundaries,  will  ordain  that  it 
shall  be  united  in  political  as  well  as  natural  bonds, 
and  form  but  one  political  system,  and  that  a  free, 
confederated,  self-governed  republic,  represented 
in  a  common  hall  in  the  great  valley  of  the  west — 
exhibiting  to  an  admiring  world  the  mighty  results 
which  have  been  achieved  for  freedom  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  Then  will  a  more  perfect  Union 
be  formed,  and  justice  be  established  upon  endur- 
ing foundations — the  domestic  tranquillity  ensured, 
the  common  defence  be  provided  for,  the  general 
welfare  promoted,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  se- 
cured to  posterity. 

Our  forjTi  of  government  is  admirably  adapted 
to  extended  empire.  Founded  in  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  deriving  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  its  in- 
fluences are  as  powerful  for  good  at  the  remotest 
limits  as  at  the  political  centre. 

We  are  unlike  all  communities  which  have  gone 
before  us,  and  illustrations  drawn  from  comparing 
us  with  them,  are  unjust  and  erroneous.  The  so- 
cial order  which  characterizes  our  system  is  as 
unlike  the  military  republics  of  other  times,  as  is 
the  religion  of  the  Saviour  of  men  to  the  imposi- 
tions of  Mahomet.  Our  system  wins  by  its  jus- 
tice, while  theirs  sought  to  terrify  by  its  power. 
Our  territorial  boundary  may  span  the  continent, 
our  population  be  quadrupled,  and  the  number  of 
our  States  be  doubled,  without  inconvenience  or 
danger.  Every  member  of  the  Confederacy  would 
still  sustain  itself,  and  contribute  its  influences  for 
the  general  good;  every  pillar  would  stand  erect, 
and  impart  strength  and  beauty  to  the  edifice.  In 
matters  of  national  legislation,  a  numerouspopu- 
lation,  extended  territory,  and  diversified  interests, 
would  tend  to  reform  abuses  which  would  other- 
wise remain  unredressed,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  to  bring  back  the  course  of  legis- 
lation from  the  centralism  to  which  it  is  hasten- 
ing. One-half  the  legislation  now  brought  before 
Congress  would  be  left  undone,  as  it  should  be;  a 
large  portion  of  the  residue  would  be  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  State  Legislatures;  and  Con- 
gress would  ue  enabled  to  dispose  of  all  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  legitimate  functions  with- 
out inconvenience  or  delay. 

The  present  political  relations  of  this  continent 
cannot  long  continue,  and  it  becomes  this  nation  to 
be  prepared  for  the  change  which  awaits  it.  If 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  shall  consent  to 
be  ruled  through  all  lime  by  a  distailt  cabinet, 
Mexico  cannot  long  exist  under  the  misfule  of 
marauders  and  their  pronunciamentos;  and  this 
was  as  clearly  apparent  before  as  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war.  If,  then,  just  acquisition  is  the 
true  policy  of  this  Government,  as  it  clearly  is,  it 
should  be  pursued  by  a  steady  and  unyielding  pur- 
pose, and  characterized  by  the  sternest  principles 
of  national  justice.  It  should  not  rashly  anticipate 
the  great  results  which  are  in  progress,  nor  thrust 
aside  the  fruits  when  they  are  produced  and  pre- 
sented. The  national  existence  of  Mexico  is  in 
her  own  keeping,  but  is  more  endangered  at  this 
time  by  her  own  imbecility  and  stubbornness — her 
national  ignorance  and  brutality — than  from  the 
war  we  are  prosecuting  and  all  its  consequences. 
She  has  been  hastening  to  ruin  for  years  upon  the 
flood-tide  of  profligacy  and  corruption;  and  if  she 
is  now  rescued,  and  her  downfall  arrested  and 
postponed  for  a  season,  it  may  justly  be  attributed 
to  the  salutary  influences  of  the  chastisement  she 


has  received.  But  a  majority  of  her  people  belong 
to  the  fated  aboriginal  races,  who  can  neither  up- 
hold government  or  be  restrained  by  it;  who  flour- 
ish only  amid  the  haunts  of  savage  indolence,  and 
perish  under,  if  they  do  not  recede  before,  the 
influences  of  civilization.  Like  their  doomed  breth- 
ren, who  were  once  spread  over  tlie  several  States 
of  the  Union,  they  aie  destined,  by  laws  above 
human  agency,  to  give  way  to  a  stronger  race 
from  this  continent  or  another.  What  has  been 
the  national  progress  of  Mexico  ?  When  our  pop- 
ulation was  three  millions,  hers  was  five;  and 
when  ours  is  twenty,  hers  is  eight;  and  while  we 
have  attained  the  highest  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  she  has  fallen  so  low  that  there  is  little 
left  to  wound  her  feelings  or  degrade  her  character. 
She  has  existed  as  an  independent  government,  if 
her  fretful  and  confused  being  may  be  thus  digni- 
fied, almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  changed 
her  government  by  military  revolution,  during  tha( 
period,  as  many  times  as  sjje  has  existed  years. 
She  has  an  extended  and  somewhat  populous 
territory,  without  an  authorized  government  or 
the  means  of  instituting  one,  or  the  virtue  or  intel- 
ligence to  uphold  it.  The  rights  of  her  people  are 
ill  defined  and  worse  protected.  She  has  now 
neither  army  or  navy,  or  means  of  national  defence 
— no  treasury  or  system  of  revenue.  She  has  na- 
tional antipathies  and  resentments,  but  neither 
national  spirit  nor  national  virtue;  and  has  thus 
far  dragged  out  her  wretched  existence,  like  the 
eagle  of  mythology  chained  to  the  rock,  gnawing 
at  her  own  vitals.  Her  valuable  mines,  rich  agri- 
cultural regions,  and  Pacific  harbors,  present  a 
tempting  occasion  for  European  rapacity  to  revive 
upon  this  continent  their  execrable  proposal  to 
regulate  the  balance  of.  power,  in  furtherance  of 
which,  England  has  edready  commenced  seizing 
upon  South  American  possessions. 

And  should  our  army  now  be  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing her  deluded  people  the  prey  of  the  ferocious 
spirits  Vho  have  hastened  her  downfall,  we  may 
expect  to  see  some  supernumerary  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  placed  at  their  head  to  play  automa- 
ton to  the  British  Cabinet.  The  policy  of  extend- 
ing our  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  Mexican 
territory,  is  a  question  between  Europe  and  Amer-  j 
ica — between  monarchy  and  freedom — and  not  i 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico;  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  extend  our 
protection  to  such  provinces  as  are  held  by  us  in 
undisturbed  possession  now,  and  patiently  await 
the  development  of  the  future.  Should  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  without  injustice  on  our  part,  open 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  the  rich  mining 
and  agricultural  districts  of  that  country,  and  in- 
fuse among  this  semi-barbarous  people  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization;  should  the  valuable  trade 
which  has  been  monopolized  by  England  be  en- 
joyed by  the  States,  and  our  mint  coin  the  money 
of  the  world-;  and  should  a  passage  across  the 
Isthmus  be  obtained,  placing  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia within  two  weeks  sail  of  New  Orleans,  and 
valuable  Pacific  harbors  be  permanently  secured, 
so  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  our  vast  trade 
in  that  sea,  and  oar  settlements  upon  that  coast, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  lamentation  or 
alarm.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all -this 
and  much  more  will  be  realized,  through  a  process 
as  fixed  and  unyielding  as  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
And  whenever  the  period  which  determines  whether 
entire  Mexico  shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Slates,  or  become  a  colonial  depend- 
ant upon  European  power,  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment will  admit  of  neither  doubt  or  hesitation. 

But  we  have  the  question  of  territorial  extension 
directly  jjresented  for  our  consideration.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  his  annual  message,  recommends  that  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  now 
quietly  held  by  us,  be  permanently  retained  as  in- 
demnity, and  subjected  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  this  just  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  we  shall  soon  be  called  to 
act;  and  while  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  will  approve  the  suggestion,  some  will  crave 
our  sympathies  while  they  mourn  over  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  th#  "  dismemberment  of  Mex- 
ico." Let  those  who  may,  indulge  this  misplaced 
and  sickly  sentiment.  Such  of  the  Mexican  people 
as  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  within  our 
jurisdiction,  should  it  be  the  entire  population,  will 
be  objects  of  envy  rather  than  of  commisseralion. 


and  may  regard  it  as  a  speci'al  interposition  of 
Providential  favor.  They  will  find  a  repose  which 
they  have  never  experienced,  and  a  protection  for 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  which  they  are 
strangers.  They  would  exchange  a  lawless  and 
irresponsible  despotism  for  a  government  of  opin- 
ion; wild  and  debasing  habits  for  rational  civiliza- 
tion; the  precarious  subsistence  of  savage  life  for 
the  wholesome  rewards  of  productive  industry; 
the  devastations  of  war  for  the  arts  of  peace.  Our 
Government  would  rear  in  their  midst  the  genial 
influences  of  equality,  and  secure  to  the  hand  of 
industry  the  bread  of  its  earning.  It  would  elevate 
their  condition  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  social 
being,  and  infuse  amongst  them  the  vigilant  and 
manly  spirit  which  actuates  our  people.  It  would 
leave  them  with  all  just  relations  to  each  other, 
enjoying  the  religion  they  venerate,  and  the  altars 
where  they  are  wont  to  worship.  To  them,  the 
consequences  of  a  "dismemberment"  would  be 
such  as  were  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  when  France  and  Spain 
were  respectively  "  dismembered"  of  these  fertile 
territories.  Russia  "  dismembered"  Poland,  that 
the  order  of  despotism  might  reign  at  Warsaw. 
But  America  "dismembered"  monarchy,  that 
the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  might  be  extended 
upon  the  continent.  While  the  object  of  the 
Government  is  not  "  dismemberment,"  our  troops 
cannot  be  withdrawn  witliout  fatal  consequences, 
and  deep  and  lasting  dishonor;  and  if  Mexico  per- 
sists in  her  course  of  blind  injustice,  the  results  are 
easily  anticipated.  The  war  with  Mexico  is  not 
a  war  of  conquest.  Conquests  were  not  its  ob- 
jects; and  yet,  they  may  be  amongst  its  fortunate 
incidents.  A  nation  engaged  in  war  may,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  rightfully  conquer  all  the  territory 
it  can  subdue,  and  hold  it  as  its  own.  So  much 
are  conquests  deemed  the  property  of  the  con- 
queror, that  when  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made,  the 
territory  conquered  is  deemed  the  property  of  the 
conqueror,  unless  the  treaty  stipulates  for  the  sur- 
render; nor  does  this  conquest  extinguish  a  debt 
due  the  conqueror  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  conquests  we  have  gained  in  Mexico 
are  ours,  without  yielding  to  her  any  equivalent. 
We  have  won  the  sovereignty  over  them  honestly, 
fairly,  and  legally,  by  the  law  of  nations;  and  in 
treating  with  her,  she  is  entitled  to  just  what  we 
may  think  proper  to  give  her  for  relinquishing  her 
right  to  re-conquer  them,  and  it  is  worth  just  what 
good  judgment  may  dictate.  And  whenever  she 
proposes  to  treat  upon  this  principle,  we  are  mor- 
ally bound  to  treat  with  her.  We  cannot  virtu- 
ously continue  the  war  for  the  mere  purpose  ot 
making  further  conquests;  but  we  can  virtuously 
continue  itfto  the  subjection  of  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico, if  she  will  not  make  peace  with  us  upon  just 
and  honorable  terms,  or,  if  we  choose,  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  have  due  reference  to  the  territory 
we  have  acquired  by  conquest.  The  question  of 
boundary  was  a  fair  subject  of  negotiation.  We 
proposed  negotiation,  which  she  refused.  She 
proffered  war,  which  we  accepted,  and  she  has  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  result  of  the  issue  she 
herself  tendered  us,  and  we  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
what  the  chances  of  war  have  thrown  into  our 
hands.  The  disparity  of  force  has  been  in  favor 
of  Mexico.  What  we  have  brought  into  the  field 
has  had  no  influence  in  producing  results.  The 
strength  was  immeasurably  on  her  side,  when, 
upon  her  own  soil,  her  population,  or  even  her 
forces  in  the  field,  are  compared  with  our  invading 
army.  Under  like  circumstances,  when  we  were 
only  three  millions  strong,  we  contended  success- 
fully against  the  power  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Spain 
contended  in  like  manner  against  the  forces  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Neither  national  justice  nor  national  morality 
requires  us  tamely  to  surrender  our  Mexican  con- 
quests; nor  should  such  be  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  would  advance  the  cau.se  of  national 
freedom,  or  secure  its  enjoyment  to  the  people  of 
Mexico.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  touch- 
ing Mexican  conquests,  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
restore  New  Mexico  and  California  to  that  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  reason  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
stored. The  laws  which  control  the  policy  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  are  beyond  the  control  of  legis- 
lation. Fountains  of  tears  may  be  shed  over  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico;  supplies  to  our  gal- 
lant army  may  be  refused,  and  it  may  be  called 
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back  from  its  field  of  glory,  or  compelled  to  re- 
<i-e«i  therefrom  to  a  "defensive  line,"  or  be  dis- 
banded and  dismissed;  and  the  people  holding 
these  provinces  will  not  consent  to  go  where  there 
is  only  anarchy,  violence,  and  oppression.  Give 
back  these  provinces!  As  well  return  to  Great 
Britain  what  was  once  her  colonial  possessions; 
give  back  Louisiana  to  France,  Florida  to  Spain, 
Texas  to  Mexico. 

Neither  the  solemnities  of  legislative  enactments 
nor  the  sanctions  of  the  treaty-making  power  can 
compel  them  to  return;  and  if  it  is  attempted  by 
strength  of  arms,  it  will  require  a  greater  force 
than  has  yet  been  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war. 
These  provinces  are  ours  by  every  principle  of 
justice  and  of  international  law.     They  have  been 

Curchascd  upon  the  battle-fields  of  iVIexico  by  a 
ravery  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  consideration  has  been  too  dearly 
paid,  and  our  title-deeds  are  written  in  the  best 
tDlood  of  our  sons.  Let,  then,  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and  peace  be  extended  over  them,  and  they 
dedicated  forever  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  principle  declared  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  resolution,  that  no  conditions  can  be  constitu- 
tionally imposed  upon  any  territorial  acquisition,  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  the  people  thereof  to  form 
a  free,  sovereign  State,  with  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  original  members  of  the  Confederacy, 
I  deem  too  obvious  for  serious  argument.  What- 
ever laws  Congress  may  constitutionally  enact  for 
the  regulation  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
are  subject  to  be  altered  or  repealed  at  pleasure. 
The  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  declared  their 
edicts  unalterable;  but  no  such  power  is  vested  in 
the  American  Congress;  and  those  who  propose  to 
haveitenact  "  unalterable  and  fundamental"  laws, 
employ  terms  which,  if  they  have  duly  consider- 
ed, they  do  not  comprehend.  Every  State  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  from  the  moment  of  its  admis- 
sion, enjoys  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  common 
to  every  other  member  of  the  Coniederacy.  The 
constitution  carries  along  with  it  its  own  defini- 
tions of  sovereignty,  and  if  any  State  is  prohib- 
ited from  all  the  rights  of  every  other,  then  it 
is  not,  in  the  sense  contemplated,  a  sovereign 
State.  If  it  is  admitted  with  a  constitution  au- 
thorizing domestic  slavery,  it  may  change  its  con- 
stitution so  as  to  prohibit  it  at  its  pleasure.  If 
its  constitution  at  the  time  of  its  admission  pro- 
hibits slavery,  it  may  change  so  as  to  authorize  it, 
and  this,  too,  regardless  of  any  legislation  upon  the 
subject  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  before  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  In  other  words,  every  State, 
after  its  admission,  may,  in  virtue  of  its  own  sov- 
ereign power,  establish  or  abolish  this  institution, 
whatever  may  liave  been  the  conditions  imposed, 
or  attempted  to  be  imposed,  upon  it  during  its  ter- 
ritorial existence. 

The  second  resolution  declares  that  the  principle 
of  self-government  upon  which  the  federative  sys- 
tem rests  will  be  best  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  be  observed,  and  the 
Confederacy  strengthened,  by  leaving  all  questions 
concerning  the  domestic  regulation  of  territory  to 
the  legislatures  chosen  by  the  people  thereof. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  all,  that  Congress  has 
no  inherent  power  over  this  subject,  and  no  more 
right  to  legislate  concerning  it  than  the  British  Par- 
liament, unless  such  authority  is  delegated  by  the 
Constitution.  The  only  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  supposed  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
right  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  territory,  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  Congiess  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  tlie  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  &c. 

In  providing  legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  places  occupied  by  the  Govern-,^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  for  fortifications  and  other" 
erections  required  by  the  public  service,  the  Con- 
stitution thus  confers  the  power  upon  Congress: 

■  "  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  wliatever, 
in  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings  » 

.  ^y  }\^  clause  of  the  Constitution  first  above 
cited,  it  is  evident  that  territory  is  mentioned  in  its 
material,  and  not  in  its  political  sense,  for  it  is 


classed  with  "  other  property,"  and  Congress  is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  both.  In  the  other  sec- 
tion they  are  separated,  and  Congress  is  authorized 
to  legislate  over  all  places  occupied  for  public 
structures,  but  no  such  authority  is  extended  to 
territory.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
of  great  precision — free  from  repetition — and  every 
word  was  well  weighed  in  its  positive  and  relative 
sense.  And  if  its  framers  had  supposed  the  phrase 
"  needful  rules  and  regulations"  authorized  legis- 
lation over  places  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  used  for  public  service,  they  would  scarcely 
have  authorized  legislation  over  such  places  in 
express  language  in  another  section.  Again,  in 
providing  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Congress  is  authorized  to  "exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation" over  it.  Now,  if  the  words  "  needful 
rules  and  regulations"  were  deemed  proper  and 
apt  language  to  confer  legislative  authority  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  territory,  why  were  they 
not  employed  to  authorize  legislation  over  the  Dis- 
trict.-' And  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  inquiry,  if 
it  was  intended  to  confer  upon  Congress  the  power 
to  legislate  over  territory,  why  was  it  not  given  in 
the  same  express  terms  as  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  District.'  From  this  view,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  strict  construction  would  deny  to  Con- 
gress the  right  to  legislate  for  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  people  of  territory  without  their  consent. 

Congress  has,  however,  upon  various  occasions, 
exercised  legislative  power  over  the  subject,  espe- 
cially in  incorporating  into  the  law  organizing  ter- 
ritories the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787; 
and  this  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of 
the  territory.  This  ordinance  was  framed  under 
the  old  Confederacy,  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  the  sixth  article  for- 
bade slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  therein.  Its 
validity  has  often  been  questioned,  and  its  adoption 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  "  without 
the  least  color  of  constitutional  law. "  But  whether 
authorized  or  not,  having  been  passed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  act  has  no  au- 
thority as  a  precedent  for  like  practice  under  it. 
In  erecting  territorial  governments  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  action  of  Congress  has 
not  been  uniform.  In  organizing  the  Northwest- 
ern Territories,  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
relating  to  slavery  have  been  extended  to  some, 
and  withheld  from  others  standing  in  the  same 
geographical  relation  to  the  States,  and  such  forms 
of  organization  as  have  been  proposed  by  Con- 
gress have  met  with  general  acquiescence.  But 
this  has  neither  given  the  right  to  Congress  nor 
taken  it  from  the  people  of  the  territory.  The 
Missouri  compromise  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  act  of  legislation,  upon  the  majority  prin- 
ciple. It  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  compact, 
not  adopted  as  such  to  be  sure,  but  assented  to  or 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  States  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  or  otherwise.  Whether 
it  has  force  in  the  Territories  or  not,  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  already  dis- 
cussed ;  but  it  has  no  binding  force  upon  a  State 
beyond  that  of  moral  obligation.  In  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  the  Missouri  compromise  line  was 
extended  by  a  majority  vote;  but  it  was  disregard- 
ed by  that  State  in  her  domestic  organization,  nor 
has  any  department  of  the  General  Government  or 
any  other  power,  save  her  own  people,  any  con- 
trol over  it.  This  furnishes  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  value  of  "  unalterable"  provisions  by  Con- 
gress in  the  organization  of  territory.  It  is  not 
denied  that  if  the  people  of  the  territory  acquiesce 
in,  or  adopt  the  form  of  domestic  government  pro- 
posed for  them  by  Congress,  it  becomes  their  own, 
having  all  the  force  of  law  until  they  "alter  or 
abolish  it."  But  this  gives  to  Congress  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  enforce  its  legislation  upon  the 
people  of  the  Territories  against  their  will,  and 
much  less  does  it  prohibit  the  people  of  the  State 
in  embryo,  from  exercising  their  own  inherent 
right  of  sovereignty  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

The  resolution  declares  that  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  people  of  a  Territory  should  be  left  with 
them;  and  if  that  power  resides  in  Congress,  as  is 
contended,  it  should  be  delegated  to  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  and  be  exercised  by  them. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
adoption  .of  the  Constitution,  every  act  of  those 
who  erected  our  system  of  goverment  indicates  a 


prevailing  confidence  in  the  capacity  and  integrity 
of  the  people,  and  a  lively  distrust  of  delegated 
power;  and  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  depart  from 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  in  search  of  its  true 
spirit  and  meaning,  we  should  keep  steadily  in 
view  this  great  popular  and  controlling  feature. 
But  it  is  not  my  y)urpose  to  discuss  further  the  ab- 
stract right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject. 

Whatever  power  may  or  may  not  rest  in  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  could 
not  take  from  the  people  of  territories  the  right  to 
prescribe  their  own  domestic  policy;  nor  has  it  at- 
tempted any  such  office.  The  principles  declared 
by  this  resolution  are  older  and  stronger  than  writ- 
ten laws  and  paper  constitutions — principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  free  institutions,  and  from 
which  laws  and  constitutions  emanate — inculcating 
the  doctrine  that  the  inherent,  original  power  of 
self-government  was  derived  by  man  from  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe;  and  that  government  is  the 
creature  of  man,  and  not  man  the  creature  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  republican  theory  teaches  that  sovereignty 
resides  with  the  neople  of  a  State,  and  not  with 
its  political  organization;  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  and  re-construct  their  government. 
If  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people  and  not  with 
the  organization,  it  rests  as  well  with  the  people 
of  a  Territory,  in  all  that  concerns  their  internal 
condition,  as  with  the  people  of  an  organized 
Slate.  And  if  it  is  the  right  of  the  people,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  innate  sovereigj^ty,  to  "  alter  or  abol- 
ish," and  re-construct  their  government,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Territories,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  inborn  attribute,  in  all  that  appertains  to 
their  domestic  concerns,  to  fashion  one  suited  to 
their  condition.  And  if,  in  this  respect,  a  form  of 
government  is  proposed  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  adopted  or  acquiesced  in  by 
them,  they  may  afterwards  alter  or  abolish  it  at 
pleasure.  Although  the  government  of  a  Territory 
has  not  the  same  sovereign  power  as  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  in  its  political  relations,  the  people 
of  a  Territory  have,  in  all  that  appertains  to  their 
internal  condition,  the  same  sovereign  rights  as  the 
people  of  a  State.  While  Congress  may  exercise 
I  its  legislation  over  territory  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the_ 
legislation  for  the  people  should  be  exercised  by 
them  under  the  Constitution. 

The  mental  and  physical  organization  of  man 
teaches  that  he  is  better  fitted  for  self-government 
than  for  the  government  of  his  neighbor;  and  if 
he  is  incapable  of  discharging  this  duty  to  himself, 
he  should  not  be  intrusted  with  the  destiny  of 
others. 

That  system  of  government — whether  tempora- 
ry or  permanent,  whether  applied  to  States,  prov- 
inces, or  territories — is  radically  wrong,  and  haa 
within  itself  all  the  elements  of  monarchical  op- 
pression, which  permits  the  representatives  of  one 
community  to  legislate  for  the  domestic  regulatioa 
of  another  to  which  they  are  not  responsible; 
which  practically  allows  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  Atlantic  States,  to  give  local 
laws  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  Minesota,  and  Ne- 
braska, to  whom  and  whose  interests,  wishes,  and 
condition,  they  are  strangers. 

Nor  is  this  objection  raised  here  for  the  first 
time.  Prominent  in  the  catalogue  of  grievances 
alleged  by  our  fathers  against  the  British  king  and 
his  ministers,  was  one  "  for  suspending  our  own 
legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us." 

Whenever  or  wherever  a  community  of  indi- 
viduals have  been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
some  external  authority,  it  has  been  upon  the  plea 
of  necessity — the  same  plea  by  v^hich  tyrants  and 
usurpers  have  justified  their  enormities  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world;  and  this  was  the  plea  of 
the  British  King. 

The  genius  of  the  federative  system  is  self-gov- 
ernment. .  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  ark 
of  our  political  safety  rests.  OurTathers  proclaimed, 
that  to  secure  the  inalienable  rights  vouchsafed  to 
man,  governments  were  instituted,  deriving  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
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ernment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  eflect  their  safety  and 
happiness. 

All  experience  has  indicated  man's  capacity  for 
the  exercise  of  this  exalted  attribute,  and  wherever 
civilized  and  intelligent  men  have  been  cast  together 
without  the  benefit  of  conventional  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, they  have  proceeded  to  enact  them. 
They  who  planted  the  germ  of  a  powerful  empire 
upon  the  Pilgrim's  rock  before  landing  from  the 
Mayflower,  drew  up  and  signed  the  following 
model  charter  of  liberty: 

"  Having  undertaken  fortlieglory  of  God,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Chrii-tain  fuitli,  and  the  honor  and  heing  of  our 
country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern 
part  of  Virginia,  we  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mu- 
tually, in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for 
our  better  ordering,  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the 
ends  aforesaid.  And  by  virtue  hereof,  do  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  coysti- 
lutions,  and  officers  from  time  to  time  as  shall  he  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colo- 
ny; unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedi- 
ence." 

And  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  three  thousand 
miles  distant,  in  the  absence  of  that  guai'dian  care 
which  Congress  has  been  wont  to  extend  to  other 
territories  nearer  the  political  centre,  established 
and  have  in  successful  operation  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, in  which,  of  their  own  volition,  without 
the  as.sistance  of  "ordinances,"  "provisos,"  or 
"  unalterable  fundamental  articles,"  they  prohibit- 
ed domestic  slavery  throughout  the  territory. 

The  great  experiment  of  self-government  has 
been  fairly  tried,  and  has  either  succeeded  or  fail- 
ed. If  it  has  taught  that,  after  all,  man,  by  reason 
of  inherent  defects  of  character,  is  incapable  of  its 
successful  exercise  except  in  populous  comtnuni- 
ties  matured  by  age,  and  that  he  must  remain  in 

Eupilage  until  that  season  has  arrived,  we  should 
oast  no  more  that  the  mysterious  problem  of  hu- 
man government  has  been  solved,  but  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  backwards,  and  cause 
the  clause  which  proclaims  that  gratifying  truth, 
to  be  expunged,  or  amended  by  a  "  pi'oviso."  We 
should  acknowledge  the  theory  of  free  government 
to  be  a  fable;  that  the  darkness  of  the  human  in- 
tellect has  been  found  to  predominate,  and  that  the 
gloomy  sophisms  of  the  timid,  and  the  malignant 
speculations  of  the  envious,  have  prevailed. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  whole  structure 
of  our  system  favored  the  idea  of  domestic  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  of  territories;  that  it  was 
their  right,  and  the  question  is  fully  presented, 
whether,  in  view  of  their  capacity  for  its  judicious 
exercise,  it  is  expedient  to  leave  their  internal  pol- 
icy under  the  Constitution  with  themselves.  Any 
system  which  denies  this  in  theory  or  in  practice, 
or  which  seeks  to  withhold  it  from  the  primary 
settlements  until  they  shall  become  populous  and 
mature  States,  is  founded  in  the  same  spirit  of  pop- 
ular distrust,  by  which  the  few  have,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  man,  under  the  plea  of  necessity, 
been  endeavoring  to  i-estrict  the  many  in  the  exer- 
cise of  freedom.  It  inculcates  a  system  of  slavery 
tenfold  more  abject  than  that  it  professes  to  dis- 
countenance. It  is  the  same  spirit  which  has  mur- 
mured its  distrust  at  the  extension  of  our  territorial 
boundaries,  and  trembled  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  on  the  admission  of  a  new  State;  which 
looks  upon  free  suffrage  with  consternation,  and 
with  holy  horror  upon  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners: which  would  itself  enslave  one  race,  lest 
they  should  tolerate  a  system  which  holds  in  bond- 
,  age  another.  It  is  the  offspring  of  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance, and  should  have  fulfilled  its  mission 
during  the  middle  ages.  All  experience  has  shown, 
that  tens  of  thousands  in  the  sparse  settlements  are 
as  competent  to  judge  of  their  own  condition,  and 
are  as  much  devoted  to  the  support  of  law  and 
order,  as  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  popu- 
lous towns  and  cities;  and  that  all  questions 
concerning  their  domestic  policy  may  be  safely 
confided  to  them.  When  our  country  has  been 
disgraced  by  violence  and  disorder,  and  disregard 
of  law,  it  has  Jjeen  confined  to  the  populous  towns 
and  cities,  and  has  not  extended  to  the  border  set- 
tlements. Should  the  domestic  legislation  of  ter- 
ritories be  left  with  their  local  legislatures,  it  would 
transfer  from  the  halls  of  Congress  the  bootless 
sectional  struggles  which  have  created  bitterness 
at  home,  and  served  to  degrade  our  institutions  in 


the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  would  leave  local  com- 
munities, territories  as  well  as  Slates,  to  consult 
theirown  interests,  wishes,  and  sense  of  propriety, 
and  to  erector  prohibit,  continue  or  abolish,  such 
institutions  as  may  not  be  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  It  would  leave  the 
Federal  Government  free  to  pursue  its  onward 
course,  unembari'assed  by  matters  of  sectional  mo- 
rnent,  over  which  its  conti-ol  is  questionable,  and 
must  be  partial  and  temporary.  It  would  relieve 
the  benevolent  statesman  from  the  strife  and  irrita- 
tion which  now  beset  him,  and  allow  his  energies 
to  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man.  It 
would  harmonize  with  the  genial  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  uphold  its  symmetrical  frame  work. 
It  would  practically  acknowledge  man's  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  vindicate  the  integrity  of 
his  race.  The  same  spirit  by  which  freedom  is 
nourished  would  be  nourished  by  it,  and  society 
be  bound  together  by  ties  of  amity  and  interest. 

Then  would  our  territorial  soil  he  free — not  by 
restrictions,  provisions,  and  the  threatening  man- 
dates of  Federal  legislation,  but  free  and  sacred  to 
the  cause  of  freedom;  free  for  its  people  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  its  government  on  such  principles, 
and  organize  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  elTect  their  safety  and 
happiness,  freedom  of  opinion,  of  the  press,  of 
religion,  of  education,  of  commeicial  intercourse. 
Having  vindicated  for  the  people  of  Territories  the 
same  rights  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  every 
other  political  community,  I  foi-bear  to  speculate 
whether  they  will  be  less  discreet  in  its  exercise 
than  would  those  who  desire  to  subject  them  to 
the  influences  of  an  external  government. 

Let  those  who  fear  to  intrust  a  free  people  with 
theirown  domestic  concerns  lest  they  should  pi-ove 
too  weak  or  wicked  to  conduct  them  judiciously, 
resort  to  the  mistaken  and  mischievous  policy  of 
restrictive  legislation — a  system  founded  in  blind 
and  selfish  conceits,  and  as  impotent  in  effect  as  it 
is  narrow  in  design.  Such  territory  as  we  acquire 
will  be  free,  and  thus  I  would  leave  its  people  and 
its  domestic  government;  free  as  are  the  people  of 
New  York  or  of  Virginia  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  government  on  such  principles,  and  organize 
its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  If  they 
shall  fail  to  do  this,  the  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment will  fail  with  them. 

It  is  nought  to  me  how  various,  crude  or  incon- 
sistent are  the  speculations  upon  the  principles 
which  these  resolutions  contain,  and  what  would 
be  their  effect  if  established.  They  stand  upon 
the  immutable  basis  of  self-government,  and  will 
ultimately  be  vindicated  and  sustained  by  the 
American  people  in  every  section  of  the  Union. 
But  they  will  be  opposed  upon  grounds  as  various 
as  the  motives  by  which  the  opposition  is  induced. 
This  is  already  evidenced  by  sections  of  the  public 
press  which  I  notice,  not  as  newspaper  paragraphs 
merely,  but  for  the  interests  they  represent.  Al- 
ready the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  South  Carolina — 
a  paper  of  conceded  ability  and  extensive  local  in- 
fluence— declares  that  their  eflfect  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit forever  slavery  in  the  acquired  territory,  and 
therefore,  as  a  guardian  of  the  slave  interest,  calls  for 
their  rejection:  and  papers  in  other  sections  which 
employ  the  slave  question  as  a  political  stalking- 
horse  to  minister  to  the  appetites  of  the  morbid, 
and  alarm  the  fears  of  the  timid,  discover  in  them 
not  only  the  effect,  but  the  design  to  propagate 
and  extend  slavery.  But  I  leave  the  theories  to 
be  adjusted  by  those  who  are  thus  enabled  to  pen- 
etrate the  future,  and  draw  opposite  results  from 
the  same  premises;  I  leave  the  practical  tests  with 
those  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  high  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  government — under  our  glo- 
rious free  system,  under  the  Constitution  it  has 
framed,  and  the  Providence  which  has  watched 
over  it.  . 

It  would  doubtless  be  well  for  these  antagonisms 
who  fear  that  all  newly-acquired  territory  may  be 
pre-occupied  and  monopolized,  either  by  free  labor 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  slave  labor  on  the  other,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless  their  favorite  ideas  ai-e  in- 
dulged, to  remember  that  thei-e  are  other  dangers, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 
posed if  left  to  the  free  government  of  its  own  peo- 
ple. Our  institutions  invite  the  children  of  every 
clime  to  sit  down  under  the  wide-spreading  branch- 


es of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  we  have  no  prohibit- 
ory, or  even  protective  impost  duties  upon  social 
manners  and  customs,  politicaltopinions  or  reli- 
gious rites.  It  may  be  that  the  rugged  Russian, 
allured  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  Mexico,  may  fall 
down  from  his  hyperborean  regions  with  his  serf- 
dom and  his  military  rule,  or  the  Turk  choose  to 
regale  himself  there  with  his  pipes  and  mocha,  his 
Georgian  Houries — sensual  delights  and  Moham- 
medan divinity:  or,  what  is  equally  probable, 
as  our  Pacific  possessions  place  us  in  direst  com- 
munication with  Asia,  that  the  plains  of  Mexico 
may  be  desecrated  by  the  trundling  of  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  or  the  subjects  of  the  celestial  Em- 
peror— the  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon — may 
hurry  thither  and  ruin  all  agricultui-al  interests  by 
converting  it  into  an  extensive  field  of  hyson. 

But  let  those  who  entertain  them  dismiss  all 
selfish  and  idle  fears,  regard  others  as  wise,  and  as 
virtuous,  and  as  capable  of  their  own  government 
as  themselves,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  will  enlarge  her  own  boundaries  and  peo- 
ple— the  area,  in  obedience  to  laws  sti-onger  than 
the  laws  of  Congress.  The  rich  heritage  we  en- 
joy was  won  by  the  comtnon  blood  and  ti'easure 
of  the  North  and  South,  the  East  and  'the  West, 
and  was  defended  and  vindicated  by  the  saine,  in 
the  second  war  of  independence;  and  in  the  pres- 
ent war  with  a  reckless  and  semi-barbarous  foe, 
the  brave  sons  of  every  section  of  the  Union  have 
fought  and  fallen  side  by  side;  the  parched  sands 
of  Mexico  have  drunk  together  the  best  blood  of 
New  York  and  Soutli  Carolina.  These  recoUeC' 
tions  should  renew  and  strengthen  the  ties  which 
unite  the  members  of  the  Confederacy,  and  cause 
them  to  spurn  all  attempts  at  provoking  sectional 
jealousies  and  irritations,  calculated  to  disturb  the 
harmony  and  shake  the  stability  of  the  Union.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  they  who  indulge 
"  this  treason  against  human  hope  will  signalize 
their  epoch  in  future  history  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  model  of  their  predecessors." 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SPEECH  or  MR.  A.  W.  VENABLE, 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Januartj  11,  1848, 
On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  VENABLE  said: 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  will  not  admit  of  a  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  A.  SrEW- 
ART,]  on  the  tariff,  as  I  should  desire  to  do,  if  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  proper.  I  trust  that  on 
some  other  occasion  I  shall  have  an  opportuni- 
ty; and  if  I  should  not,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and. 
Means  of  the  last  Congress,  who  elaborated  and. 
introduced  the  bill  regulating  the  present  tariff,  and 
many  other  able  ai^d  experienced  individuals  in 
this  House,  will  do  this  subject  ample  justice.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
my  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClernand]  waa 
not  frightened  by  the  ghost  of  a  military  chieftain, 
to  which  he  alluded  in  his  retnarks.  It  was  a 
ghost-seeing  of  the  gentleman  himself — not  the 
ghost  of  General  Taylor,  but  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
whose  elegy  and  eulogy  the  gentleman  never 
failed  to  pronounce  whenever  he  addressed  the 
House.  1  should  like  to  know  whether  his  friend, 
General  Taylor,  who  had  been  so  uncei-emoniously 
introduced  to  the  House,  would  thank  him  for 
presenting  the  issue  of  a  high  tariff  as  connected 
with  his  name.  Does  the  gentleman  speak  by 
authority,  and  now  pledge  his  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  as  responsible  for  such  doctrines?  If 
he  does,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  for  it  is  an  issue 
which  General  Taylor  has  most  cautiously  avoid- 
ed,  and  on  which ,  u  p  to  this  lime,  he  is  uncommitted . 
If  the  views  of  the  gentleman  and  General  Taylor 
correspond  upon  this  subject,  perhaps  he  congratu- 
lates himself  upon  the  prospect  of  again  galvan- 
izing into  life  the  dead  lariflT  of  1842:  a  death 
deeply  deplored  by  the  gentleman,  for  which, 
however,  he  is  irt  no  way  to  blame.  Jt  "cannot 
shake  its  gory  locks  at  him,  and  say,  you  did  it." 
No !  never  did  knight  in  harness  do  battle  for  his 
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lady-love  with  more  high  chivalry  than  has  the 
honorable  gentle*ian  done  battle  for  the  principle 
of  protection. 

But  there  is  another  question  upon  which  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  —  a  question 
which,  to  my  mind,  presents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, one  of  themost  intensely-interesting  issues 
which  has  ever  been  raised.  I  am  admonished 
that  this  is  an  old  question,  and  to  many  uninter- 
esting. The  struggle  had  been  long,  and  the  vic- 
tory been  doubtful.  Sometimes  the  friends  of 
State  rights  indulged  hopes  of  complete  ti-iumph, 
and  as  often  had  they  seen  gloom  and  despondency 
take  tlie  place  of  the  fondest  hopes.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  political 
history  of  this  country,  and  with  whatever  in- 
tellectual powers  1  possess,  and  after  all  the  lights 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  my  mind  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  I  still  feel,  as  I  ever  have 
felt,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions agitated  in  this  country.  I  allude  to  the 
question  involved  in  the  able  and  luminous  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  now  on  your  table,  and 
which  communicates  the  reasons  for  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

This  subject  of  the  right  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  schemes  of  internal  improvements 
within  the  States  was  constantly  presenting  itself 
to  the  consiileralion  of  Congress,  and  had  at  all 
times  been  resisted — sometimes  with  success,  often 
with  a  different  result,  but  never  without  a  solemn 
protestation  of  the  opposers  of  that  doctrine,  on 
constitutional  grounds.  When  the  friends  of  the 
doctrine  felt  strong,  the  claim  was  strongly  made 
as  indispensable  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  broadly  set  forth  in  the  instrument, 
and  of  undoubted  authority.  When  the  wanton- 
ness of  expenditure  which  this  system  always 
produces  excited  public  notice,  and  called  down 
thunders  of  reprobation  from  the  people;  when  the 
veto  of  the  President  placed  an  effectual  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  its  progress,  the  tone  of  its 
advocates  underwent  a  corresponding  change. 
That  which  before  was  clearly  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  now  became  an  incident;  that  with- 
out which  the  healthy  action  of  the  Constitution 
could  not  be  maintained,  now  became  an  inference 
from  one  or  many  known  grants  in  that  instru- 
ment. 

I  feel  under  obligations  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stewart,]  and  the  gentlemen 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Vinton,]  for  coming  up  so  boldly  to  the  mark,  for 
making  a  platform  so  broad — so  wide — that  their 
position  could  not  be  mistaken.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  C.  B. 
Smith,]  that  the  only  limit  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  improvements  was  the  will  of  Congress; 
that,  upon  this  subject,  that  will  was  supreme, 
acknowledging  no  limits  but  those  which  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature  would  impose  upon  itself. 
Do  I  here  learn  that  all  those  securities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  State  sovereignty  which  we  had  fancied 
ourselves  to  possess,  are  swept  away?  I,  together 
with  those  who  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe  that  our  broad  rivers 
and  fair  lands  belong  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not 
merely  tenants  at  sufferance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  State  riglits  and  State  sovereignty  be 
a  phantom,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  know  it.  We 
should  be  taught  our  allegiance  and  the  correspond- 
ing obligation  to  obedience.  I  have  not  so  learned 
the  Constitution,  or  the  cotemporaneous  construc- 
tion of  that  instrument.  Those  venerable  sages 
and  patriots  who  gave  to  us  this  rich  legacy — an 
abiding  hope  in  every  peril,  a  sure  guide  in  politi- 
cal doubt  aild  darkness — had  no  such  conclusion 
in  view  when  they  declared,  that  all  powers  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  and  to  the  people.  They 
meant  what  they  said,  and  have  left  in  their  politi- 
cal history  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  never 
felt  more  gratified,  and  I  know  the  Democratic  par- 
ty of  the  country  will  feel  and  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  for  the  high,  but  unwilling, 
compliment  which  he  paid  the  President  of  the 


United  States  for  his  veto  message.  As  soon  as  it 
was  read, that  gentleman,  so  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  operation  of  such  causes  on  the  public 
mind,  whose  long  experience  and  deep  sagacity 
had  not  unprofitably  employed  the  lessons  he  had 
acquired,  was  so  electrified,  so  afraid  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  people,  that  he  asked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ert their  ingenuity  in  framing  a  reply  to  go  out  with 
it ;  for  he  proposed  that  the  message  should  not 
be  printed  until  the  committee  should  make  their 
report.  There  was  no  parallel  case  but  one,  and 
that  was  when  Mr.  Madison,  after  having  witness- 
ed the  glowing,  fervid  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames 
on  the  discussion  of  a  great  and  absorbing  ques- 
tion, moved  that  the  House  adjourn;  for  he  deem- 
ed it  necessary  tiiat  they  should  have  time  to  re- 
cover themselves  from  the  effect  of  such  over- 
whelming eloquence  before  they  voted  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  foil  the  blow 
and  break  the  point  of  this  polished  shaft.  I  thank 
him  for  the  compliment.  It  was  well  deserved;  it 
was  justly  earned  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest 
arguments  which  had  ever  been  communicated 
to  this  House.  It  took  the  broad  constitutional 
grovind,  one  on  which  the  victory  would  be  event- 
ually won.  Here  the  sound  sense  of  the  people 
would  perceive  the  truth.  It  swept  away  all  the 
distinctions  which  so  troubled  gentlemen  with  salt 
water  and  fresh  water  improvements,  such  as  were 
national,  and  such  as  were  local.  It  removed 
these  and  all  others,  by  denying  to  Congress  en- 
tirely, the  power  to  make  internal  improvements. 

A  grateful  people  will  honor  and  posterity  rev- 
erence the  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  has 
achieved  so  much  to  restore  what  has  been  lost, 
and  to  bring  back  the  simplicity  of  our  republican 
faith.  The  friends  of  State  rights  may  well  prize 
the  ability  of  the  Executive  in  thus  triumphantly 
defen'ling  republican  truth,  and  feel  a  sacred  pleas- 
ure ill  aiding  him  to  restore  the  breaches  made  in 
those  bulwarks  erected  by  patriotic  hands  around 
the  citadel  of  our  liberties.  The  warning  given  us 
will  not  be  unheeded;  and  although  the  plague 
may  not  be  entirely  stayed,  sound  reason  must 
prevail,  and  the  elements  of  triumph  will  be  found 
in  this  unanswerable  argument.  I  have  said  thus 
much,  because  it  would  be  useless  repetition  in  me 
to  recite  the  positions  or  the  arguments  of  the  mes- 
sage. I  would  only  weaken  them  by  the  effort, 
and  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I  could 
make  them  more  striking.  I  seek  only  to  apply 
the  conclusions,  and,  with  the  armor  of  proof  fur- 
nished by  the  message,  assail  those  who  have 
talcen  the  field  against  it. 

We  have  seen  Legislative,  Presidential,  and 
Executive  approbation  invoked  to  sustain  and  fix 
this  assumption  of  power.  Those  palmy  days,  so 
often  alluded  to,  when  we  were  all  Federalists  and 
all  Republicans,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  we  "  were  all 
Americans" — days  growing  even  more  lovely  in 
the  distance — designated  as  the  era  when  great 
minds  gave  up  all  narrow  views  of  State  sover- 
eignty, and,  owning  allegiance  to  the  General 
Government,  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of 
liberal  construction, — we  are  told  that  then  com- 
menced our  career  of  national  prosperity,  the  prog- 
ress of  which  defies  calculation,  and  in  which  the 
very  day-dreams  of  the  most  enthusiastic  were 
more  than  realized,  j 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  is  charac- 
terized as  the  era  of  good  feeling,  when  the  bitter 
streams  of  party  rancor,  purified  and  sweetened 
by  patriotism,  mingled  in  peace;  when,  by  gen- 
eral concession  and  mutual  compromise,  all  the 
elements  of  discord  were  neutralized,  and  men  for- 
got the  claims  of  party  in  the  desire  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  to  the  country.  Sir,  this  is  a  fancy 
sketch;  it  may  do  for  those  who  admire  the  ro- 
mance of  history.  It  may  serve  to  amuse,  but  not 
to  instruct.  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  the  time  allu- 
ded to.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe.  It 
was  his  morbid  anxiety  to  amalgamate  parties  in 
the  country,  and  obliterate  the  great  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  them,  that  has  left  us  so  sad  a 
legacy.  We  now  realize  how  much  might  have 
been  done;  how  much  could  have  been  saved  by 
such  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as 


that  which  lies  upon  your  table.  He  might  have 
firmly  fixed  the  landmarks,  which,  one  by  one, 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  encroachments  of 
j  Federal  power  upon  the  rights  of  the  States.  The 
astounding  doctrine  that  the  right  to  make  internal 
improvements  has  no  limit  but  the  rule  of  Con- 
gress in  the  premises,  would  not  have  been  heard 
upon  this  floor.  But  Mr.  Monroe  committed  that 
mistake  which  never  fails  to  work  mischief.  He 
selected  for  his  counsellors  men  of  political  creeds 
differing  from  his  own;  made  a  Mosaic  cabinet  of 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  Mr.  Monroe's  opinions  on  constitu- 
tional subjects,  at  one  period  of  his  administration, 
can  be  quoted  by  way  of  set-off  against  his  opin- 
ions at  another.  This  great  blunder  gave  color  to 
his  whole  policy.  I  do  not  blame  Whigs  for  be- 
ing Whigs,  or  for  taking  Whig  advisers.  I  am 
sure  that  that  party,  under  whatever  name  it  has 
been  known,  has  never  been  guilty  of  that  folly 
for  which  they  profess  to  admire  Mr.  Monroe,  to 
wit:  that  of  selecting  advisers  from,  and  dividing 
power  with,  the  party  opposed  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Monroe  had  seen  the  difficulties  which  arose  during 
the  war  of  1812.  The  deep  and  disheartening 
gloom  thrown  over  the  country  by  the  Hartford 
.Convention,  had  left  its  impression  upon  his  mind. 
The  imminent  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
by  the  efforts  of  that  memorable  assembly,  was 
fresh  in  his  memory,  and  he  made  a  mistaken 
effort  at  conciliation.  Read  his  message  when  he 
commenced  his  administration,  and  you  will  see 
that  he  utterly  denied  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment over  internal  improvements;  and  then  his 
messages  towards  the  close,  and  you  will  say  not, 
"  how  are  the  mighty  fallen, "but  you  are  constrain- 
ed to  say,  that  a  wonderful  "change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  his  dream."  Sir,  this  is  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  any  effort  to  elect  a  no-party 
President,  or  to  establish  a  no-party  policy.  I 
deprecate  party  rancor;  it  is  a  great  evil,  perhaps 
necessarily  growing  out  of  party  existence.  It 
may  be  the  trail  of  the  serpent  which  is  left  on  all 
human  institutions,  creating  a  tendency  to  evil 
and  excess;  but  it  is  an  evil  much  less  pernicious 
in  its  consequences  than  that  complying,  compro- 
mising spirit,  which  abandons  principle  for  a  false 
peace,  and  mistakes  the  absence  of  excitement  as 
the  evidence  of  security.  Give  me  the  refreshing 
breeze  which  curls  the  surface  of  the  waters,  even 
though  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  storm,  and  lashes 
the  shore  with  the  waves  driven  mountain-high. 
Give  me  this,  but  not  the  stillness  of  the  Dead  Sea 
lake,  whose  surface,  acknowledging  neither  the  in- 
fluence of  the  breese  or  gale,  lies  smooth  and  still — 
the  emblem  of  that  death  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  Give  me  that  wholesome  collision  of  minds 
which  is  found  in  the  party  contests  of  our  coun- 
try, by  which  light  is  elicited,  truth  illustrated, 
hberty  endeared,  and  great  principles  secured.  It 
is  not  in  such  conflicts  as  these  that  the  people 
ever  loose  their  hold  on  the  Government,  or  fail  to 
press  responsibility  upon  their  rulers.  It  is  after 
the  glorification  of  victory,  that  the  generosity  of 
the  victors  makes  concessions  to  the  vanquished, 
and  great  truths  are  obscured  by  compromise,  pre- 
cedent becomes  principle, and  one  error  the  prolific 
ancestor  of  a  host  of  others.  For  error  is  pro- 
lific, is  cumulative  in  its  nature.  Each  step  which 
marks  departure  from  truth  with  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  right,  brings  accumulated  evils,  and 
terminates  in  a  labyrinth  dark  and  inextricable. 

I  would  now  turn  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Stanton]  who  yesterday 
gave  his  views  to  this  House,  differing  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  message.  The  gentleman  told 
them,  as  we  had  been  told  by  other  gentlemen, 
that  bright  and  great  names  had  sustained  opinions 
in  conflict  with  those  of  the  President.  That  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others  had  approved 
bills  appropriating  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments. I  have  high  authority  that  "  great  names 
will  hallow  song;"  but  not  that  they  would  sanctify 
error.  If  precedent  was  worth  anything  in  settling 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  early 
Presidents  are  in  our  favor.  The  President  has  so 
fully  illustrated  this,' in  the  historical  parts  of  his 
message,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  consume  time 
in  repeating  them.  But  there  is  one  important 
event  in  the  early  history  of  this  subject  to  which 
I  will  presently  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
For  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  so  strongly 
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referred  to  by  the  gentleman  fronn  Tennessee,  I 
have  as  great  respect  and  veneration  as  any  one 
can  feel.  His  fame  needs  no  effort  of  mine  to 
heighten  or  perpetuate  it.  His  memory  is  em- 
bahned  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  who  delight  to  do 
him  honor.  His  brow  is  entwined  with  a  chap- 
let  of  never-fading  laurels,  and  his  name  was 
written  with  a  ray  of  light  in  his  country's  histo- 
ry; and  palsied  be  the  tongue  that  would  darken 
that  name,  and  withered  the  hand  that  would  rob 
him  of  his  laarels.  Yet  I  feel  no  more  respect  for 
General  Jackson's  errors  than  for  those  of  other 
men.  They  would  do  more  harm,  and  were, 
therefore,  the  more  to  be  feared.  It  was  in  these 
latter  days  left  for  Mr.  Polk  to  clear  away  all  the 
difficulties  from  the  question,  and  take  the  ground 
that  our  Government  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  make  internal  improvements.  If  the  door  was 
opened,  we  opened  Pandora's  box,  from  which 
numberless  evils  would  fly  out.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  fathers  and  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  power  to  cut  canals  was  expressly  denied  by 
tlie  Convention.  1  have  before  me  the  first  volume 
of  the  Madison  Papers,  which  gentlemen  could 
read  at  pleasure,  which  showed  that,  when  the  ex- 
press authority  to  cut  canals  was  sought  to  be  in- 
grafted by  Dr.  Franklin  upon  the  clause  to  establish 
post  roads,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Convention  which 
made  the  Constitution.  If  anything  could  exclude 
an  inference,  surely  this  would.  Can  any  person, 
honestly  inquiring  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  in- 
strument, perceive  any  difference  between  cutting 
a  canal  on  the  top  of  the  earth,  and  thus  making  an 
artificial  channel,  and  cutting  one  under  the  water, 
thus  deepening  a  shoal,  or  making  a  harbor?  If 
the  power  was  a  clear  and  indispensable  incident, 
why  was  it  not  declared  in  the  Convention  that  the 
amendment  was  unnecessary  because  the  power 
already  existed  ?  ,If  the  power  be  so  clear  and  un- 
doubted, why  have  its  advocates  sought  to  derive 
it  from  so  many  clauses  in  the  Constitution  ?  A 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  now 
in  llie  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  whose  powerful 
intellect  subjects  to  a  most  severe  analysis  every- 
thing whicJi  is  brought  before  it  for  consideration; 
of  whose  mind  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  possesses 
the  combined  characteristics  of  a  solar  microscope 
and  a  powerful  telescope,  bringing  distant  objects 
nearer,  and  developing  their  most  minute  properties; 
even  he,  in  1819,  whilst  Secretary  of  War,  made 
his  report  on  roads  and  canals,  and  although  not 
expressing  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional question,  left  the  fair  inference  that  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  construct  roads  and 
canals  was  an  appendage  of  the  war-making  pow- 
er. The  same  emment  individual,  in  a  recent  report, 
claims  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  has 
given  all  necessary  authority.  It  is  both  amusing 
and  instructive  to  see  the  various  shifts  which  have 
been  resorted  to  to  find  the  warrant  for  this  great 
national  system  of  enterprises.  We  find  Mr. 
Clay  committed  to  both  sides  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  he  never  made  a  greater  and 
more  unanswerable  argument  on  any  occasions 
than  those  in  which  he  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  unconstitutionality  of  internal  improvements 
and  the  United  States  Bank.  If  I,  with  others,  have 
not  been  able  to  give  up  the  convictions  to  which 
his  great  reasoning  powers  assisted  us,  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  his  effort  to  answer  his  own 
argument,  the  fault  is  not  ours. 

The  friends  of  this  power  sought  for  the  war- 
rant under  the  clause  establishing  post  roads, 
which,  they  say,  means  to  make  post  roads,  rail- 
roads, turnpikes,  and  canals.  Driven  from  this 
shift,  they  took  refuge  under  the  grant  to  regulate 
commerce;  again,  under  the  right  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  carry  the  above  powers  into  execu- 
tion; and  finally,  in  despair,  under  the  "general 
welfare"  clause — a  clause  under  which  anything 
could  be  done,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  concentrated  in  one  single  individual. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  venerate  more  than 
this  Union.  No  richer  legacy  can  I  leave  to  my 
children  and  to  posterity  than  the  Union,  firm  and 
unshaken.  But,  as  much  as  I  love  it — as  much  as 
I  should  dread  to  see  it  sundered — there  is  one 
thing  which  I  dread  much  more,  and  that  is  con- 
solidation— the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  States  around  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 


many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution.  Such, 
most  eloquently,  does  Mr.  Jefferson  declare  to  be 
his  views,  in  a  letter  to  Mr-.  Giles,  shortly  before 
his  death.  And  here,  sir,  I  would  read  a  passage 
of  history*  on  this  subject,  to  which  my  colleague 
[Mr.  McKay]  called  my  attention  some  days 
since.  I  tliank  him  for  the  fact — one  which  his 
minute  information  as  to  the  political  history  of 
the  country  enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  help  of 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  of  the  State- 
rights  school  understand  it.  It  is  a  contempora- 
neous exposition  of  the  Constitution  by  an  act  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  same  year  that 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Of  that  House, 
Madison  and  many  others  were  members,  who 
had  been  amongst  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  who  must  be  presumed  to  understand  its 
meaning.  The  debate  arose  upon  a  bill  to  fix 
the  permanent  seat  of  Government,  September, 
1789.  The  place  designated  by  the  bill  in- 
cluded a  district  of  country  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  within  whose  bound- 
aries a  part  of  the  river  Susquehanna  ran,  and  final- 
ly emptied  into  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  subject 
was  fully  discussed  in  Congress,  then  in  session  in 
New  York,  many  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion partaking  in  thedebate,and  thebill  was  passed, 
with  this  proviso  :  "  Provided,  That  this  law  shall 
'  not  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  States  of  Penn- 
'  sylvania  and  Maryland  shall  pass  acts  (not  inclu- 
'  ding  any  expense  to  said  States)  providing  for 
'  removing  obstructions  from  the  same,"  meaning 
the  Susquehanna  river.  Mr.  Madison,  in  argu- 
ing this  question,  uses  this  remarkable  language  : 
"  If  Pennsylvania  will  agree  to  this  condition,  we 
'  do  no  injury  by  making  such  a  condition;  if  she 
'  would  not  agree,  would  it  not  argue  a  great  inat- 
'  tention  and  want  of  prudence  in  us  to  put  our  best 
'  interests  in  her  power  ?"  This  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  postponed  in 
the  Senate,  because  another  location  was  preferred. 
Sir,  can  any  person  doubt  but  that,  if  the  right 
to  take  rivers  and  inake  roads  by  the  Federal 
Government  had  ever  been  contemplated,  this 
would  have  been  claimed,  and  Congress  urged, 
as  a  matter  both  of  duty  and  of  right,  to  do  the 
work  themselves?  No,  sir;  no!  The  charter, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  the  country, 
had  never  been  disturbed  by  construction,  or  made 
the  medium  of  expediency.  Fresh  from  its  ma- 
kers' hands,  ambitious  or  corrupt  legislation  had 
never,  as  yet,  sought  to  make  its  sound  provisions 
a  breastwork  from  behind  which  to  assail  the  rights 
of  the  States  or  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
pure,  vestal  fire  of  patriotism  burnt  with  a  bright 
light  on  the  high  altar,  and  the  Father  of  his  Coun-~ 
try  watched  and  protected  that  altar.  It  was  re- 
served for  later  days  and  another  generation,  who 
heeded  not  the  construction  which  the  makers  had 
placed  on  the  instrument,  to  make  this  deadly  in- 
road upon  its  conservative  provisions.  The  Con- 
gress of  1789,  even  in  selecting  a  territory  to  be 
ceded  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government, 
did  not  claim  the  right  to  seize  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna, (although,  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
public  highway,)  and  clear  out  its  obstructions,  and 
improve  its  navigation.  The  voice  of  James  Mad- 
ison, one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
one  of  its  best  expounders,  was  not  then  heard  to 
make  the  claim.  If  such  had  been  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  such  the  intention  of  its  framers, 
he  would  (for  he  had  the  firmness  and  the  patriot- 
ism to  do  his  duty  under  all  tircurastances)  have 
risen  in  his  place  and  said:  Congress  has  the  power 
— let  us  take  possession  of  the  river,  (nowlegally  a 
publichighway,)  and  we  will  clear  it  out,  and  make 
such  improvements  as  are  neces.sary.  But  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  is  heard  from  him.  Sir,  in  the 
name  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rep- 
resent, I  protest  against  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  lay  hands  on  our  soil,  clearing  out  our 
rivers,  improving  our  harbors,  and  thus  extending 
its  jurisdiction  to  our  very  doors,  and  leaving  there 
merely  the  child's  bauble — the  paraphernalia  of 
State  sovereignty. 

It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Stanton,]  in  a  part 
of  his  remarks  on  yesterday.     I  had  always,  and 


*  See  Gales  &  Seaton's  Debates  of  First  Congress,  vol.  1, 
page  999. 


do  still  regard  the  gentleman  as  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  great  Democratic  triun^ph — the  revenue 
tariff,  and  a  deliverance  from  the  American  system. 
He  was  found  fiighting,  side  by  side,  with  those 
who  contended  for  those  great  and  glorious  princi- 
ples. I  was  grieved  to  hear  him  sound  one  note 
of  retreat,  and  give  the  first  indication  of  a  pur- 
pose to  surrender  the  strongest  position  which  our 
party  occupied.  The  public  mind  had  been  en- 
lightened on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank.  We  had  met  the  enemy,  and 
swept  the  field  by  a  brilliant  victory — a  victory 
proclaimed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other;  and  now,  I  fear,  the  gentleman  is  giving  aid 
to  them  to  rally  tlieir  scattered  legions.  It  is  al- 
ways dangerous  to  manceuvre  in  front  of  an  enemy 
in  position.  Napoleon  tried  it  once,  and  with  suc- 
c,ess;  but  success  so  dearly  bought,  that  he  lays  it 
down  as  an  expedient  never  to  be  practised,  if  any 
other  will  do.  The  present  is  a  most  unsuitable 
occasion  to  spring  barren  but  vexatioijs  issues  in 
the  ranks  of  our  friends.  We  were  told  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  that  it  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  friends  of  internal  im- 
provement to  prosecute  the  system  by  creating 
a  public  debt.  Of  course  the  present  is  not  the 
time  to  make  appropriations  or  to  prosecute  the 
system.  If,  however,  this  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman be  correct — and  I  cannot  doubt  his  can- 
dor— why  were  we  told  by  the  gentlmean  froni 
Indiana  [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith]  and  others  who  had 
spoken  on  that  side,  that,  by  a  capricious  and  ty- 
rannical veto,  the  President  had  deprived  the 
country  of  the  benefit  of  these  works  of  internal 
improvement?  Do  we  not  hear  from  the  same 
source  that  public  credit  is  sinking,  our  resources 
being  exhausted,  and  that  from  the  ruinous  effects 
of  a  low  tariff  we  must  resort  to  direct  taxes  ?  And 
yet,  strans'e  to  tell,  we  hear  from  them  murmurs 
and  complaints,  that  this  was  a  tyrannical  exercise 
of  the  veto  power,  depriving  the  country  of  those 
improvements  to  which  it  was  entitled  at  the  hands 
of  the  General  Government.  Is  it  a  secret  horror 
of  the  veto  power  itself  which  seems  instinctive  to 
our  friends  on  the  other  side — a  power  which 
has  twice  slain  a  national  bank,  and  often  put  a 
hook  in  the  nose  of  that  Leviathan,  internal  im- 
provements— a  power  dear  to  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, the  protector  of  minorities,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  has  always  been  sustained  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  when  that  has  been  the  issue  at  the 
ballot-box?  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee, 
Beware  how  you  give  support  to  this  doctrine! 
Beware  how  you  open  the  doors  of  Congress,  and 
acknowledge  this  power!  You  open  a  door  by 
which  uncounted  millions  will  be  appropriated. 
This  is  the  third  legion  of  the  American  system, 
always  held  in  reserve  to  make  the  attack  when 
we  least  suspect  it — to  divide  our  party  and  make 
victory  easy. 

We  were  told  in  1838-'39-'40,  that  the  United 
States  Bank  was  an  obsolete  idea;  that  the  people 
had  passed  judgment  upon  it,  and  that  sentence  of 
death  was  executed;  and  why  make  a  bank  issue? 
The  compromise  had  settled  the  tariff,  and  party 
lines  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  Democratic 
party  was  divided  and  overthrown.  The  first  act 
of  a  Whig  Congress  was  to  charter  a  United 
States  bank;  and  Mr.  Tyler,  because  he  had  the 
moral  courage  to  veto  that  bill,  received  the  loud 
curses  of  the  Whigs,  and  has  been  ranked  with 
every  traitor,  from  Judas  Iscariot  down  to  tlie 
present  day.  Do  I  ask,  did  the  people  sustain  that 
veto  ?  The  election  of  1844  answers  that  question. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee,  the  bank  is  not 
dead.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Stewart]  watches  beside  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
admires  its  beauty — to  him  lovely  in  death — and 
hopes  for  the  day  of  resurrection.  But  I  tell  my 
friend  they  are  not  dead.  The  serpent  is  hyber- 
nating — benumbed  by  the  chilly  influence  of  a 
democratic  rebuke;  but  under  the  genial  rays  of  a 
Whig  sun  in  the  ascendant,  it  will  come  forth, 
filled  with  vigor  and  with  venom,  ready  for  the 
work  of  ruin  and  destruction.  Revive  this  gigan- 
tic scheme  for  internal  improvements,  saddle  the 
country  with  a  debt  of  $200,000,000,  impair  its 
credit,  and  you  will  hear  from  one  end  of  this  Hall 
to  the  other  the  Whig  banner-cry,  "  a  great  regu- 
tor" — a  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the  people — ■ 
a  United  States  bank  !  I  recollect  the  spasms,  the 
dying  throes  of  that  monster.     Whatever  might 
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be  said  of  General  Jackson,  the  glorious  victory 
of  New  Orleans  was  small  compared  with  the 
moral  courage  wilh  which  he  seized  by  the  throat, 
and  with  his  own  right  hand,  brought  the  death- 
screech  from  it.  In  the  battle-field,  he,  in  common 
with  others,  exposed  his  person  to  its  dangers. 
His  bosom  was  bared,  it  is  true,  to  the  enemies  of 
his  country;  but  so  even  those  of  the  gallant  sol- 
diers who  followed  him  to  victory.  Had  he  fallen 
on  the  field,  he  would  have  slept  in  a  soldier's 
grave,  with  his  war-cloak  around  him.  The  shout 
of  victory  would  have  cheered  him,  and  its  thril- 
ling peals  would  have  been  the  last  which  sounded 
on  his  dying  ear.  But  who  can  estimate  thai  iron 
nerve,  that  unbending  will,  which,  amidst  the  dis- 
may, panic,  the  yells  of  agony  uttered  by  those 
who  felt  that  the  hour  of  retribution  had  come, 
tlie  profound  distress  which  invaded  every  village 
and  hamlet  in  our  country,  and  the  artificial  hor- 
rors created  by  capitalists  and  corporations  to  en- 
force their  demands — moved  steadily  and  strongly 
to  the  greali purpose  before  him,  and  laid  at  his 
feet  this  great  enemy  to  our  peace?  Our  liberties 
survived  the  shock,  it  was  true;  but  I  am  unwil- 
ling that  they  should  be  again  subjected  to  so  severe 
a  test.  I  warn  my  friend  from  Tennessee,  lest 
this  should  have  been  for  us  a  barren  triumph,  not 
to  introduce  and  reestablish  a  system  by  which 
debt  after  debt  is  to  be  accumulated,  and  such 
burdens  as  a  high  tariff  and  a  United  States  bank 
re  imposed. 

The  great  manoeuvre  of  capitalists  is,  to  create 
pecuniary  panic  and  pecuniary  distress,  real  and 
artificial.  Men,  under  such  a  scourge,  look  with 
intense  anxiety  to  any  promise  which  shadows 
forth  even  temporary  relief.  The  men  who  would 
march  up  to  thecannon's  mouth,  or  stand  unflinch- 
ing the  shock  of  charging  squadrons,  has  been 
known  to  yield  under  such  pressure.  When  the 
oflicer  with  an  execution  invades  his  house,  and 
seizes  the  last  comforts  of  his  family;  when  he 
looks  at  a  weeping  wife  and  beggared  children, 
the  proud  heart  has  been  known  to  bend;  and  the 
intimation  that  his  distresses  would  be  relieved  by 
a  change  of  his  vote,  has  been  seen  to  revolutionize 
his  political  opinions.  Such  causes  have  produced 
more  than  one  political  triumph;  and  if  those  causes 
are  re-created,  will  again  produce  a  similar  re- 
sult. 

Sir,  can  I  forget  the  disgraceful  exhibit  made 
before  this  nation,  of  the  individual  members  of 
Congress  indebted  near  a  half  a  million  to  the 
United  States  Bank?  Can  any  man,  who  knows 
the  influence  of  a  ci-editor  over  a  debtor,  be  willing 
to  see  (he  streams  of  legislation  again  polluted  ? 
Is  any  friend  willing  to  aid  in  thus  piercing  the 
centre  of  our  victorious  band  by  this  legion  of  re- 
serve? Is  he  willing  to  favor  a  policy  by  which 
we  jiiay  have  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  bank  with 
$50,000,000,  and  fifty  years  to  run?  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  charter,  the  bank  will  have  nothing 
to  purchase,  for  the  people  will  have  nothing  to 
sell.  Does  he  wish  to  see  a  tariff,  at  the  highest 
revenue  point,  to  pour  its  millions  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  people  into  the  treasury,  and  then  a 
system  of  internal  improvements,  to  lavish  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  that  money  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land?  Has  he  brought  himself 
to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  grand  laboratory  of 
moral  miasma  at  the  seat  of  Government,  to  diffuse 
its  noxious  and  destructive  influences  over  and 
upon  every  institution  of  our  country?  Let  him 
for  a  moment  reflect  upon  the  power  to  corrupt 
legislation,  to  control  elections,  to  disarm  State 
sovereignty,  which  will  be  created.  He  himself, 
in  his  remarks  on  yesterday,  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  this  suggestion,  when  he  told  us  that 
lie  voted  (wrongly,  perhaps)  against  the  light- 
house bill  of  the  last  session,  because  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  West  would  get  an  equal  share. 
What  has  operated  on  him  will  influence  others. 
With  such  moneyed  influence  at  the  seat  of  this 
Government,  does  not  every  one  perceive,  that  if  a 
State  shows  any  symptoms  of  resistance  to  the  will 
of  Congress,  if  a  struggling  minority,  contending 
for  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  likely 
to  become  a  majority,  Congress  can  still  the  com- 
motion, by  pouring  its  millions  into  that  State,  to 
be  expended  on  its  roads,  its  rivers,  and  canals  ? 
Is  a  State  laboring  under  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  State  debts,  improvidently  contracted  for  inter- 
nal improvements?    Congress,  asserting  the  power 


to  make,  canpurchase  improvements  already  made, 
and  achieve  a  party  victory  by  the  insidious  power 
of  gold.  Is  a  Presidential  election  likely  to  come 
to  this  House,  and  is  i  small  State  doubtful — is  it 
shivering  in  the  wind  ?  The  will  of  Congress  de- 
cides the  doubt,  and  the  Gordian  knot  is  severed  by 
a  golden  sword.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the 
small  States.  I  speak  of  human  nature  as  it  is; 
its  infirmities  we  deplore — but  it  is  not  sound  phi- 
losophy to  deny  their  existence. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stan- 
ton] has  asked,  by  what  authority  are  buoys, 
piers,  and  light-houses  erected?  Where  is  the 
grant  in  the  Constitution?  I  refer  him  to  the 
eighth  section  defining  the  power  of  Congress. 
The  authority  is  there  given  to  purchase,  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  territory  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings;  as  also  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
The  light-house  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
power  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  navy,  and  is 
one  of  the  needful  buildings  referred  to  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  may, 
and  has  often,  authorized  States  to  levy  a  tonnage 
duty  on  shipping,  to  improve  their  harbors — a  re- 
source ample  for  the  purpose,  and  which  will 
always  be  secured  from  abuse  by  the  interest 
which  is  felt  in  avoiding  the  loss  of  trade  by  ex- 
cessive duties  on  tonnage.  Strange  that  my  friend 
could  see  no  grant  in  words  so  plain,  so  pregnant 
in  meaning,  and  can,  without  difficulty,  fix  this 
alarming  power  by  inference  alone.  He  says,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  message  will  extinguish  every 
light-house  on  our  extended  coast,  and  leave  our 
buoys  and  piers  to  ruin  and  decay.  It  is  not  so. 
The  beacon  blaze  will  still  guide  our  navy  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  if  the  same  light  saves 
the  trader  from  the  strand  and  the  rock,  none  will 
complain  of  the  incidental  advantage. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  told  us  that 
the  President's  message  was  philological  and  meta- 
physical, and  that  all  of  its  historical  allusions 
were  directed  to  one  class  of  events. 

Here  Mr.  STANTON  asked  Mr.  Venable  to 
yield  the  floor  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  VENABLE.     With  pleasure,  sir. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  will  make  a  single  remark. 
The  gentleman  seems  to  have  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to  give  me  a  sort  of  a  lecture  to-day  upon  my 
opinions,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged.  But, 
if  the  gentleman  represented  me  as  saying,  that  the 
President's  message,  generally,  was  of  that  charac- 
ter— that  it  was  metaphysical  and  philological,  he 
was  mistaken:  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  had  spoken 
of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce — of  that  part  of 
the  President's  argument,  and  also  of  the  historical 
fiart  of  the  President's  message,  and  argued  con- 
trary to  the  conclusion  at  which  the  President  had 
arrived,  as  the  gentleman  would  distinctly  recol- 
lect. 

Mr.  VENABLE.     I  distinctly  recollect. 

Mr.  STANTON.  With  the  gentleman's  leave, 
I  will  now  trespass  upon  his  indulgence  to  reply 
to  another  part  of  his  lecture.  [Cries  of  No, 
no.] 

Mr.  VENABLE.  The  gentleman  can  proceed, 
as  I  do  not  expect  to  occupy  the  hour;  at  least,  I 
desire  him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  will  say  but  a  single  word. 
I  said  that  I  would  sooner  trust  the  General  Gov- 
ernment with  the  power  to  make  works  of  im- 
provement, than  to  moneyed  corporations.  I  would 
sooner  have  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
make  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  free,  than  to  have 
a  canal  around  its  falls  in  the  hands  of  a  corpora- 
tion, who  levied  immense  taxes  upon  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  West.  I  think  it  more  democratic 
that  the  Government  should  do  it,  than  to  confide 
such  an  immense  power — a  power  in  which  the 
whole  country  is  so  vitally  interested-^to  a  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  VENABLE.  Everything  which  I  have 
said  has  been  with  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  and  nothing  un- 
kind has  been  intended.  I  intended  to  state,  as 
must  be  apparent  from  the  connection  of  my  re- 
marks, that  the  gentleman  said,  that  so  far  as  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  concerned,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  was  philological  and  metaphysi- 
cal. If  I  understood  the  gentleman,  it  was  under 
this  grant  in  the  Constitution  that  he  claimed  the 


power,  and  too^  issue  with  the  President.  If  by 
philological  he  means  that  the  President  has  been 
extremely  happy  in  fixing  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  and  metaphysical  in 
this,  that  his  reasoning  is  profound,  the  conclu- 
sions clear  and  irresistible,  I  fully  agree  with 
him. 

With  reference  to  the  historical  part  of  the  mes- 
sage, if  there  were  inaccuracies  in  the  references, 
I  have  not  found  them.  I  know  that  one  event — • 
I  mean  that  connected  with  the  debate  in  Congress 
as  to  the  seat  of  Government,  September,  1789 — 
is  omitted.  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  that 
omission,  and  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  irresistible  inferences  therefrom. 

My  friend  from  Tennessee  has  misunderstood 
me.  I  have  no  purpose  to  read  a  lecture  to  that 
gentleman.  It  would  be  presumptuous  and  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  do  so,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
never  be  amenable  to  so  grave  a  charge.  But  I 
cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  expressing  the 
hope  that  no  friend  of  Democratic  principles,  after 
thirty  years  of  conflict,  on  the  eve  of  comjilete 
success,  with  our  flag  waving  in  the  first  breeze  of 
triumph,  would  a  moment  falter  or  retreat.  The 
Whig  party,  always  vigilant,  always  united  in  the 
opposition  to  Democracy,  suppressing  all  dividing 
issues  amongst  themselves,  uniting  in  the  common 
struggle  for  success,  were  ever  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  seam  in  our  armor  to  pierce  and 
wound  us.  Always  in  the  field,  they  were  pre- 
pared for  every  promise  of  advantage.  They 
often  run  well — sometimes,  for  a  short  period, 
successfully.  But  he  could  say  this  for  them,  that 
they  were  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  world 
to  display  their  highest  speed  in  the  r'Jice  when 
there  was  no  prize  to  win.  They  had,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  acquired  a  position  in  this  House,  as 
a  majority,  which  placed  a  responsibility  on  them 
before  the  country,  and  which,  I  suppose,  they 
would  have  to  meet.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Stewart]  seems  to  think  that  Pres- 
ident-making is  a  part  ofour  business,  and  has  in- 
troduced Old  Rough  and  Ready.  I  .should  have 
been  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  General  Tay- 
lor's political  creed,  for  I  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  in  a  very  high  connection  with  that  distinguish- 
ed officer.  Does  he  pledge  him  to  a  United  States 
bank,  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  whole  American 
system?  Does  he  pledu;e  him  as  denouncing  the 
war,  and  adopting  the  Wilmot  proviso  ?  On  the 
subject  of  his  political  creed.  General  Taylor  has 
been  far  from  commimicative.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  in  Mobile,  he  avers  that  his  mind  has  been 
so  taken  up  with  his  military  profession,  that  he 
has  formed  no  opinions  upon  these  subjects.  If 
the  gentleman  is  advised  of  his  opinions,  this 
House  and  the  country  will  acknowledge  the  ob- 
ligation if  he  should  favor  them  with  a  revelation. 
I  did  not  come  to  this  House  as  a  President-maker — 
a  Guy  of  Warwick.  I  shall  take  occasion,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  from  every  individual  spoken  of  as  a 
candidate  for  that  office  the  avowal  of  his  opinions 
upon  the  great  issues  before  the  people.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  circulate  amongst  my  constituents  such 
information,  when  obtained.  I  am  pledged  to  no 
man;  I  belong  to  the  followers  of  no  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency.  I  will  vote  for  no  man  for  Presi- 
dent whilst  ignorant  of  his  political  creed,  and, 
to  obtain  my  vote,  that  creed  must  be  Demo- 
cratic. 

There  is,  however,  another  subject  of  grave  im- 
portance, to  which  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  A  few  days  since,  an  honoralfle 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hudson]  in- 
troduced a  resolution  recommending  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Mexico,  repudiating  all 
thought  of  indemnity,  and  of  course  disapproving 
of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  war.  After  a  dis- 
play of  the  usual  parliamentary  tact  to  avoid  a  di- 
rect vote,  the  House  determined  that  the  resolution 
should  be  met.  This  vote  was  given  after  a  fail- 
ure of  a  motion  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table, 
and  failure  of  an  effort  to  reconsider  that  vote. 
When  the  resolution  was  put  upon  its  passage, 
but  forty-one  could  be  found  to  stand  -by  it. 
Again,  on  the  next  day,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
General  Taylor  was  moved  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Houston,]  and  my  friend 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Henley]  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment the  additional  fact,  that  General  Taylor  and 
his  army  were  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  honor 
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and  rights  of  this  country.  Immediately,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Ashmun]  ap- 
pended another  amendment,  which  declared  that 
they  were  fighting  in  a  war  unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally brought  on  by  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Eighty-five  members 
of  this  House  sustained  that  amendment,  and  it 
now  constitutes  one  of  our  recorded  acts.  I  will 
not  here  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  moral  effect  upon 
the  Mexican  people  and  the  Mexican  Government 
which  will  result  to  us  from  such  a  vote  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  I  suppose  gentlemen  have  fully 
weighed  this  matter.  Neither  will  I  now  inquire 
how  much  such  a  vote  will  strengthen  our  credit, 
or  facilitate  the  Government  in  furnishing  the 
necessary  supply  of  troops. 

For  myself,  I  will  say  that  no  man  is  more  ready 
than  myself  to  vote  thanks  and  express  gratitude 
to  General  Taylor,  and  all  the  gallant  band  of 
hei'oes,  both  officers  and  men,  who  have  met  hard- 
ships, pined  in  sickness,  languished  under  wounds, 
and  met  death  in  this  war  of  our  country — a  war 
in  defence  of  the  honor  and  rights  of  our  country — 
and  my  whole  soul  and  heart  is  in  it.  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  Administration,  and  am  determined 
to  vote  men  and  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  war.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  conduct  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  prosecute 
it  vigorously  until  Mexico  gives  an  honorable 
peace,'or  until  Mexico  is  annihilated.  But,  sir,  I 
cannot  vote  for  thanks  which  contain  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  President — a  denunciation  of  the  war — 
and  which  would  rob  our  officers  and  our  army  of 
all  their  glory;  which  declares  our  chief  executive 
officer  a  murderer,  our  nation  a  den  of  thieves,  and 
our  gallant  army  a  baud  of  bloodstained  plunder- 
ers. These  inferences  cannot  be  avoided  if  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  be  true — and  a  majority  of  this 
House  have  so  declared  it.  They  have  said  by 
their  votes  that  the  President  has  violated  the 
Constitution  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  ;  that 
every  drop  of  blood  which  has  been  shed,  every 
bone  which  now  whitened  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
every  heart-wringing  agony  which  had  been  pro- 
duced, must  be  placed  to  his  account,  who  has  so 
flagitiously  violated  the  Constitution,  and  involved 
the  nation  in  the  horrors  of  war.  This  the  major- 
ity of  this  House  have  declared  on  oath.  The 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation  have  asserted  the  fact, 
and  fixed  it  on  their  records;  and  I  here  demand 
of  them  to  impeach  the  President.  The  poor 
homicide  who  slays  his  fellow-man  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  is  indicted,  tried, and  condemned. 
The  court  who  would  fail  to  notice  a  charge  of 
heinous  crime,  verified  by  the  return  of  its  own 
grand  jury,  would  call  dov/n  upon  itself  the  exe- 
cration of  all  honest  men.  What,  then,  shall  be 
said  of  the  man  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
who  involves  thatnation  in  a  wanton  and  a  wicked 
war,  pours  out  its  blood,  and  lavishes  the  lives  of 
his  countrymen  in  an  unholy  strife  ?  This  House 
have  said  that  this  is  true.  Again  I  call  upon  you 
to  impeach  the  President.  The  finding  of  the  bill 
is  on  your  table.  The  Constitution  authorizes  and 
requires  a  majority  of  ^his  House  to  file  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  President  for  violations 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  I  call  upon  you  as  patriots 
te  come  up  fully  to  your  duty,  and  justify  your 
vote  before  the  country.  If  you  believe  the  charge, 
as  you  doubtless  do — if  you  have  voted  in  good 
faith,  and  that  I  will  not  question — if  you  are  firm 
men,  as  I  know  you  are — brave  men,  as  you  doubt- 
less are — come  up  to  the  duty  which  you  have  as- 
signed yourselves,  and  discharge  it  as  men  should 
do  who  have  made  so  grave  a  charge.  I  know 
that  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  a  judge  in  the 
last  resort  in  impeachments,  has  given  his  opinion 
to  the  public  in  a  speech.  How  far  such  a  course 
is  proper  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  an  opinion 
so  deliberately  formed  and  so  solemnly  expressed 
may  perhaps  save  him  the  trouble  of  further  delib- 
eration should  the  impeachment  come  before  him 
as  a  judge.  But  if  a  majority  of  this  House  be- 
lieve the  President  to  be  a  murderer;  if  they  believe 
that  he  has  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
brought  on  a  war,  and  thus  wantonly  steeped  one 
nation  in  blood  and  clothed  another  in  mourning ; 
if  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence  agciinst  the  Constitu- 
tion-as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  human  race,  which 
deserves  the  maledictions  of  all  Uving  men  and 
the  execi-ation  of  posterity,  let  them  clear  them- 


selves from  participation  in  this  atrocity  by  doing 
their  duty,  and  impeaching  the  President.  If  he 
has  stained  the  pages  of  our  history  in  blood,  let 
them  wipe  it  out.  Let  them  stand  forth  and  say, 
"this  blood  shall  not  be  on  our  skirts."  Asa 
friendof  the  Administration,!  demand  the  impeach- 
ment. The  President  is  ready  to  meet  it,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  sustain  him.  The  men 
of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca,  Monterey,  Buena  Vista, 
Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chapulte-  j 
pec,  and  Mexico,  can  never  feel  grateful  for  thanks  i 
which  place  them  on  the  platform  with  bandits  and 
pirates.  They  fought  in  the  cause  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  country.  A  majority  of  Congress, 
at  its  last  session,  after  making  a  due  abatement 
for  all  who  voted  with  a  protestation,  declared  that 
this  war  was  brought  on  by  the  act  of  Mexico. 
By  them  the  President  is  sustained.  He  is  ready 
to  meet  any  articles  of  impeachment  which  this 
House  may  prefer.  He  has  no  fears,  for  he  is 
surrounded  by  the  impregnable  intrenchments  of 
truth  and  justice. 

I  trust,  at  some  future  time,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  merits  of  this  war  ques- 
tion. But  I  shall,  on  this  occasion,  simply  admon- 
ish gentlemen,  that  whilst  such  denunciations  as 
have  been  recorded  on  our  journals  by  the  vote  of 
this  House  may  be  harmless  in  a  speech  to  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  may  serve  electioneering 
purposes  out  of  doors,  they  constitute  matters  of 
grave  reflection  when  the  highest  legislative  tri- 
bunal of  the  country  has  approved  them.  The 
people  will  see  this  vote,  and  the  people  will  ex- 
pect to  see  this  vote  followed  up  to  its  proper  re- 
sult, if  gentleman  have  voted  with  proper  evidence 
before  them.  If  the  amendment  declares  the  fact, 
our  troops  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  our  glorious 
flag,  which  has  waved  over  the  victories  of  so  many 
well-fought  fields,  should  be  trailed  in  the  dust. 
The  quarrel  which  has  plunder  for  its  object,  and 
wanton  cruelty  for  its  anger,  is  more  glorious  in 
disaster  than  in  success.  Glory  cannot  be  won  by 
the  murderer's  hand,  or  those  who  do  his  bidding. 
Shame,  dishonor,  and  disgrace  must  fall  upon  the 
leaders  as  well  as  the  followers  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. I  say  to  the  majority  in  this  House,  you 
stand  committed  to  the  charge.  Meet  the  issue  j 
you  have  made.  The  President  and  the  friends 
of  his  Administration  will  meet  you  upon  it.  I  I 
am  happy,  for  myself,  to  say,  that  I  believe  our 
quarrel  just;  that  the  Executive  has  nobly  dis-  I 
charged  his  duty.  I  stand  upon  the  broad  plat-  ] 
form  of  the  President's  message — that  the  war 
should  be  prosecuted  vigorously  to  an  honorable 
peace,  and  that,  in  any  peace  which  may  be  con- 
cluded, our  country  is  entitled  to,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive, indemnity,  ample  indemnity,  for  spoliations 
before  the  war,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Nothing  should  change  our  hostile  relations  to 
Mexico  but  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH   OF  MR.  A.  LINCOLN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  12,  1848, 

On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  LINCOLN  addressed  the  Committee  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Some,  if  not  all,  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  have  address- 
ed the  committee  withip  the  last  two  days,  have 
spoken  rather  complainingly.  if  I  have  rightly 
understood  them,  of  the  vote  given  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago,  declaring  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced 
by  the  President.  I  admit  that  such  a  vote  should 
not  be  given  in  mere  party  wantonness,  and  that 
the  one  given  is  justly  censurable,  if  it  have  no 
other  or  better  foundation.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
joined  in  that  vote;  and  I  did  so  under  my  best 
impression  of  the  trulh  of  the  case.  How  I  got 
this  impression,  and  how  it  may  possibly  be  re- 
moved, I  will  now  try  to  show.  When  the  war 
began,  it  was  my  opinion  that  all  those  who,  be- 


cause of  knowing  too  little,  or  because  of  knowing 
too  much,  could  not  conscientiously  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  President,  (in  th^eginning  of  it,) 
should,  nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and  patriots, 
remain  silent  on  that  point,  at  least  till  the  war 
should  be  ended.  Some  leading  Democrats,  inclu- 
ding ex-President  Van  Buren,  have  taken  this 
same  view,  as  I  understand  them;  and  I  adhered 
to  it  and  acted  upon  it,  until  since  I  took  my  seat 
here;  and  I  think  I  should  still  adhere  to  it,  were 
it  not  that  the  President  and  his  friends  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  so.-  Besides,  the  continual  effort  of 
the  President  to  argue  every  silent  vote  given  for 
supplies  into  an  endorsement  of  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  his  conduct;  besides  that  singularly 
candid  paragraph  in  his  late  message,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Congress,  with  great  unanimity,  (only 
two  in  the  Senate  and  fourteen  in  the  House  dis- 
senting,) had  declared  that  "by  the  act  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  United  States;" 
when  the  same  journals  that  informed  him  of 
this,  also  informed  him  that,  when  that  declara- 
tion stood  disconnected  from  the  question  of  sup- 
plies, sixty-seven  in  the  House,  and  not  four- 
teen, merely,  voted  against  it;  besides  this  open 
attempt  to  prove  by  telling  the  trulh,  what  he 
could  not  prove  by  telling  the  whole  Irxilh,  de- 
manding of  all  who  will  not  submit  to  be  misrep- 
resented, in  justice  to  themselves,  to  speak  out; 
besides  all  this,  one  of  my  colleagues,  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson,] at  avery  carlyday  in  the  session, brought 
in  a  set  of  resolutions,  expressly  endorsing  the 
original  justice  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Upon  these  resolutions,  when  they  shall 
be  put  on  their  passage,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
vote;  so  that  I  cannot  be  silent  if  I  would.  Seeing 
this,  I  went  about  preparing  myself  to  give  the 
vote  understandingly,  when  it  should  come.  I 
carefully  examined  the  President's  messages,  to 
ascertain  what  he  himself  had  said  and  proved 
upon  the  point.  The  result  of  this  examination 
was  to  make  the  impression,  that,  taking  for  true 
all  the  President  states  as  facts,  he  falls  far  short 
of  proving  his  justification;  and  that  the  President 
would  have  gone  further  with  his  proof,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  small  matter  that  the  trulh  would 
not  permit  him.  Under  the  impression  thus  made, 
I  gave  the  vote  before  mentioned.  I  propose  now 
to  give,  concisely,  the  process  of  the  examina- 
tion I  made,  and  how  I  reached  the  conclusion  I 
did. 

The  President,  in  his  first  message  of  May,  1846, 
declares  that  the  soil  was  ours  on  which  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  Mexico;  and  he  repeats  that 
declaration,  almost  m  the  same  language,  in  each 
successive  annual  message — thus  showing  that  he 
esteems  that  point  a  highly  essential  one.  In  the 
importance  of  that  point,  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
President.  To  my  judgment,  it  is  the  very  point 
upon  which  he  should  be  justified  or  condemned. 
In  his  message  of  December,  1846,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  as  is  certainly  true,  that 
title,  ownership  to  soil  or  anything  else,  is  not  a 
simple  fact,  but  is  a  conclusion  following  one  or 
more  simple  facts;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  present  the  facts  from  which  he  concluded 
th€  soil  was  ours  on  which  the  first  blood  of  the 
war  was  shed. 

Accordingly,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  page 
twelve,  in  the  message  last  referred  to,  he  enters 
upon  that  task;  forming  an  issue  and  introducing 
testimony,  extending  the  whole  to  a  little  below 
the  middle  of  page  fourteen.  Now,  I  propose  to 
tr)'-  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this — issue  and  evi- 
dence— is,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  sheerest  de- 
ception. The  issue,  as  he  presents  it,  is  in  these 
words:  "  But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all 
this  to  be  true,  assume  the  ground  that  the  true 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  instead 
of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  that,  therefore,  in  march- 
ing our  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river, 
we  passed  the  Texan  line,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Mexico."  Now,  this  issue  is  made  up  of 
two  afiirmatives  and  no  negative.  The  main 
deception  of  it  is,  that  it  assumes  as  true  that  one 
river  or  the  other  is  necessarily  the  boundary,  and 
cheats  the  superficial  thinker  entirely  out  of  the 
idea  that  possibly  the  boundary  is  somewhere  be- 
ticeen  the  two,  and  not  actually  at  either.  A  fur- 
ther deception  is,  that  it  will  let  in  evidence  which 
a  true  issue  would  exclude.     A  true  issue  made  by 
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the  President  would  be  about  as  follows:  "  I  say 
the  soil  ivas  ours  on  which  the  first  blood  was  shed; 
there  are  those  wlio  say  it  was  not." 

I  now  proceedfto  examine  the  President's  evi- 
dence, as  applicable  to  such  an  issue.  When  that 
evidence  is  analyzed,  it  is  all  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1.  That  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  as  we  purchased  it  of  France  in 
1803. 

2.  That  the  Republic  of  Texas  always  claimed 
the  Rio  Grande  as  her  western  boundary. 

3.  That,  by  various  acts,  she -had  claimed  it  on 
paper. 

4.  That  Santa  Anna,  in  his  treaty  with  Texas, 
recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary. 

5.  That  Texas  before,  and  the  United  States 
fl/ifir  annexation,  had  ea'e)-cJS6(i  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  Nueces,  beliveen  the  two  rivers. 

6.  That  our  Congress  understood  the  boundary 
of  Texas  to  extend  beyond  the  Nueces. 

Now  for  each  of  these  in  its  turn: 

His  first  item  is,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  we  purchased 
it  of  France  in  1803;  and,  seeming  to  expect  this 
to  be  disputed,  he  argues  over  the  amount  of  near- 
ly a  page  to  prove  it  true;  at  the  end  of  which,  he 
lets  us  know  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  we  sold 
to  Spain  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Now,  admitting,  for  the 
present,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary  of 
Louisiana,  what,  under  heaven,  had  that  to  do 
with  the  present  boundary  between  us  and  Mexico  ? 
How,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  line  that  once  divided 
your  land  from  mine  can  still  be  the  boundary  be- 
tween us  after  I  have  sold  my  land  to  you,  is,  to 
me,  beyond  all  comprehension.  And  how  any 
man,  with  an  honest  purpose  only  of  proving  the 
truth,  could  ever  have  thought  of  introducing  such 
a  fact  to  prove  such  an  issue,  is  equally  incompre- 
hensible. The  outrage  upon  common  right,  of 
seizing  as  our  own  what  we  have  once  sold,  merely 
because  it  loas  ours  before  we  sold  it,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  outrage  on  common  sense  of  any  attempt 
to  justify  it. 

The  President's  next  piece  of  evidence  is,  that 
"  the  Republic  of  Texas  always  claimed  this  river 
(Rio  Grande)  as  her  western  boundary."-  That  is 
not  true,  in  fact.  Texas  has  claimed  it,  but  she  has 
not  always  claimed  it.  There  is,  at  least,  one  dis- 
tinguished exception.  Her  State  constitution — 
the  Republic's  most  solemn  and  well-considered 
act ;  that  which  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
called  her  last  will  and  testament,  revoking  all 
others — makes  no  such  claim.  But  suppose  she 
had  always  claimed  it.  Has  not  Mexico  always 
claimed  the  contrary?  So  that  there  is  but  claim 
against  claim,  leaving  nothing  proved  until  we  get 
back  of  the  claims,  and  find  which  has  the  better 
foundation. 

Though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  President 
presents  his  evidence,  I  now  consider  that  class  of 
his  statements,  which  are,  in  substance,  nothing 
more  than  that  Texas  has,  by  various  acts  of  her 
Convention  and  Congress,  claimed  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  boundary — on  paper.  I  mean  here  what  he 
says  about  the  fixing  of  the  Ptio  Grande  as  her 
boundary,  in  her  old  constitution,  (not  her  State 
constitution,)  about  forming  congressional  dis- 
tricts, counties,  &c.  Now,  all  of  this  is  but  naked 
claim;  and  what  I  have  already  said  about  claims 
is  strictly  applicable  to  this.  If  1  should  claim 
your  land  by  word  of  mouth,  that  certainly  would 
not  make  it  mine;  and  if  I  were  to  claim  it  by  a 
deed  which  I  had  made  myself,  and  with  which 
you  had  had  nothing  to  do,  the  claim  would  be 
quite  the  same  in  substance,  or  rather  in  utter 
nothingness. 

I  next  consider  the  President's  statement  that 
Santa  Anna,  in  his  treaty  with  Texas,  recognized 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
Besides  the  position  so  often  taken  that  Santa 
Anna,  while  a  prisoner  of  war — a  captive — could 
not  bind  Mexico  by, a  treaty,  which  I  deem  con- 
clusive; besides  this,  I  wish  to  say  something  in 
relation  to  this  treaty,  so  called  by  the  President, 
with  Santa  Anna.  If  any  man  would  like  to  be 
amused  by  a  sight  at  that  Utile  thing,  which  the 
Presidisnt  calls  by  thatftig  name,  he  can  have  it  by 
turning  to  Niles's  Register,  volume  50,  page  336. 
And  if  any  one  should  suppose  that  Niles's  Regis- 
ter is  a  curious  repository  of  so  mighty  a  document 


as  a  solemn  treaty  between  nations,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  learned,  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
by  inquiry  at  the  State  Department,  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  never  saw  it  anywhere  else.  By  the 
way,  I  believe  I  should  not  err  if  I  were  to  declare, 
that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of 
that  document,  it  was  never  by  anybody  called 
a  treaty;  that  it  was  never  so  called  till  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  extremity,  attempted,  by  so  calling  it, 
to  wring  something  from  it  in  justification  of  him- 
self in  connection  with  the  Mexican  war.  It  has 
none  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  treaty.  It 
does  not  call  itself  a  treaty.  Santa  Anna  does  not 
therein  assume  to  bind  Mexico;  he  assumes  only 
to  act  as  the  President,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mexican  army  and  navy;  stipulates  that  the  then 
present  hostilities  should  cease,  and  that  he  would 
not  himself  take  up  arms,  nor  influence  the  Mexi- 
can people  to  take  up  arms,  against  Texas,  during 
the  existence  of  the  war  of  independence.  He  did 
not  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas;  he  did 
not  assume  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  clearly 
indicated  his  expectation  of  its  continuance  ;  lie 
did  not  say  one  word  about  boundary,  and  most 
probably  never  thought  of  it.  It  is  stipulated  there- 
in that  the  Mexican  forces  should  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  in  another  article  it  is  stipulated,  that 
to  prevent  collisions  between  the  armies,  the  Tex- 
an army  should  not  approach  nearer  than  within 
five  leagues — ofichat  is  not  said — but  clearly,  from 
the  object  stated,  it  is  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Now, 
if  this  is  a  treaty  recognizing  the  Rio  Grande  as 
the  boundary  of  Texas,  it  contains  the  singular 
feature  of  stipulating  that  Texas  shall  not  go  with- 
in five  leagues  of  her  oion  boundary. 

Next  comes  the  evidence  of  Texas  before  an- 
nexation, and  the  United  States  afterwards,  exei-- 
cisirig  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces,  and  between 
the  two  rivers.  This  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
is  the  very  class  or  quality  of  evidence  we  want. 
It  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  does  it  go  far 
enough?  He  tells  us  it  went  6ej/onrf  the  Nueces, 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  it  went  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
He  tells  us  jurisdiction  was  exercised  between  the 
two  rivers,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  it  was  exercised 
over  all  the  territory  between  them.  Some  simple- 
minded  people  think  it  possible  to  cross  one  river 
and  go  beyond  it,  without  going  all  the  way  to  the 
next;  that  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  beticeen 
two  rivers  without  covering  all  the  country  between 
them.  I  know  a  man,  not  very  unlike  myself,  who 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  piece  of  land  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Mississippi;  and  yet  so  far 
is  this  from  being  all  there  is  between  those  rivers, 
that  it  is  just  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long 
by  fifty  wide,  and  no  part  of  it  much  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  either.  He  has  a  neighbor  between 
him  and  the  Mississipjii — that  is,  just  across  the 
street,  in  that  direction — whom,  I  am  sure,  he 
could  neither  persuade  nor  force  to  give  up  His 
habitation;  but  wfhich,  nevertheless,  he  could 
certainly  annex,  if  it  were  to  be  done,  by  merely 
standing  on  his  own  side  of  the  street  and  claim- 
ing it,  or  even  sitting  down  and  writing  a  deed 
for  it. 

But  next,  the  President  tells  us,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  understood  the  State  of  Texas 
they  admitted  into  the  Union  to  extend  beyond  the 
Nueces.  Well,  I  suppose  they  did — /  certainly 
so  understand  it — but  how  far  beyond?  That 
Congress  did  not  understand  it  to  extend  clear  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  is  quite  certain  by  the  fact  of  their 
joint  resolutions  for  admission  expressly  leaving 
all  questions  of  boundary  to  future  adjustment. 
And,  it  maybe  added,  that  Texas  herself  is  proved 
to  have  had  the  samee  undrstandng  of  it  that 
our  Congress  had,  by  the  fact  of  the  exact  con- 
formity of  her  new  constitution  to  those  resolu- 
tions. 

I  am  now  through  the  whole  of  the  President's 
evidence;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  any  one 
should  declare  the  President  sent  the  army  into 
the  midst  of  a  settlement  of  Mexican  people,  who 
had  never  submitted,  by  consent  or  by  force  to  the 
authority  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there,  and  thereby,  the  first  blood  of  the  war 
was  shed,  there  is  not  one  word  in  all  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  which  would  either  admit  or  deny 
the  declaration.  In  this  strange  omission  chiefly 
consists  the  deception  of  the  President's  evidence — 
an   omission   which,  it  does  seem  to  me,  could 


scarcely  have  occurred  but  by  design.  My  way 
of  living  leads  me  to  be  about  the  courts  of  justice? 
and  there  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  lawyer, 
struggling  for  his  client's  neck,  in  a  desperaie  case, 
employing  every  artifice  to  work  round,  befog, 
and  cover  up  with  many  words  some  position 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  prosecution,  which  he 
dared  not  admit,  and  yet  could  not  deny.  Party 
bias  may  help  to  make  it  appear  so;  but,  with  all 
the  allowance  I  can  make  for  such  bias,  it  still 
does  appear  to  me  that  just  such,  and  from  just 
such  necessity,  is  the  President's  struggles  in  this 
case. 

Some  time  after  my  colleague  [Mr.  Richard- 
son] introduced  the  resolutions  I  have  mentioned, 
I  introduced  a  preamble,  resolution,  and  interroga- 
tories,* intended  to  draw  the  President  out,  if  pos- 
sible, on  this  hitherto  untrodden  ground.  To 
show  their  relevancy,  I  propose  to  state  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  true  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  is,  that 
wherever  Texas  was  exercising  jurisdiction  was 
hers;  and  ivherever  Mexico  was  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion was  hers;  and  that  whatever  separated  the 
actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  of  the  one  from  that 
of  the  other,  was  the  true  boundary  between  them. 
If,  as  is  probably  true,  Texas  was  exercising  juris- 
diction along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nueces,  and 
Mexico  was  exercising  it  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  then  neither  river  was  the 
boundary,  but  the  uninhabited  country  between 
the  two  was.  The  extent  of  our  territory  in  that 
region  depended,  not  on  any  treaty-fixed  boundary, 
(for  no  treaty  had  attempted  it,)  but  on  revolution. 
Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  having 
the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off 
the  existing  government,  and  form  a  new  one  that 
suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a  most 
sacred  right — a  right  which,  we  hope  and  believe, 
is  to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined 
to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing 
government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Aiiy  por- 
tion of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize, 
and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as 
they  inhabit.  More  than  this,  a  majority  of  any 
portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionize,  putting 
down  a.minority,  intermingled  with,  or  near  about 
them,  who  may  oppose  their  movements.  Such 
minority  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Tories  of 
our  own  Revolution.  It  is  a  quality  of  revolutions 
not  to  go  by  old  lines,  or  old  laws;  but  to  break  up 
both,  and  make  new  ones.  As  to  the  country  now 
in  question,  we  bought  it  of  France  in  1803,  and 
sold  it  to  Spain  in  1819,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  After  this,  all  iVIexico,  includ- 
ing Texas,  revolutionized  against  Spain;  and  still 
later,  Texas  revolutionized  against  Mexico.  In 
my  view,  just  so  far  as  she  carried  her  revolution, 
by  obtaining  the  actual,  willing  or  unwilling,  sub- 
mission of  the  people,  so /«»■  the  country  was  hers, 
and  no  farther. 

Now,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  very 
best  evidence  as  to  whether  Texas  had  actually 
carried  her  revolution  to  the  place  where  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  present  war  commenced,  let  the 
President  answer  the  interrogatories  I  proposed, 
as  before  mentioned,  or  spme  other  similar  ones. 
Let  him  answer  fully,  fairly,  and  candidly.  Let 
him  answer  with  facts,  and  not  with  argum.ents. 
Let  him  remember  he  sits  where  Washington  sat; 
and,  so  remembering,  let  him  answer  as  Wash- 
ington would  answer.  As  a  nation  should  not,  and 
the  Almighty  will  not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him  at- 
tempt no  evasion,  no  equivocation.  And  if,  so 
answering,  he  can  show  that  the  soil  was  ours 
where  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed — that  it 
was  not  within  an  inhabited  country,  or,  if  within 
such,  that  the  inhabitants  had  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas,  or  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  site 
of  Fort  Brown — then  I  am  with  him  for  his  justi- 
fication. In  that  case,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
reverse  the  vote  I  gave  the  other  day.  I  have  a 
selfish  motive  for  desiring  that  the  President  may 
do  this;  I  expect  to  give  some  votes,  in  connection 
with  the  war,  which,  without  his  so  doing,  will 
be  of  doubtful  propriety,  in  my  own  judgment, 
but  which  will  be  free  from  the  doubt,  if  he  does 
so.  But  if  he  cannot  or  loill  not  do  this — if,  on 
any  pretence,  or  no  pretence,  he  shall  refuse  or 
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omit  it — then  I  shall  be  fully  convinced,  of  what  I 
more  than  suspect  already,  that  he  is  deeply  con- 
scious of  being  in  the  wrong;  that  he  feels  the 
blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is  crying 
to  Heaven  against  him;  that  he  ordered  General 
Taylor  into  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican  set- 
tlement, purposely  to  bring  on  a  war;  that  origi- 
nally having  some  strong  motive — what  1  will  not 
stop  now  to  give  my  opinion  concerning — to  involve 
the  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape 
scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public  gaze  upon  the  ex- 
ceeding brightness  of  military  glory — that  attract- 
ive rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of  blood — that 
serpent's  eye  that  charms  to  destroy — he  plunged 
into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on,  till,  disappointed 
in  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with  which  Mexico 
might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds  himself  he  knows 
not  where.  How  like  the  half  insane  mumbling 
bf  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole  war  part  of  the  late 
message  !  At  one  time  telling  us  that  Mexico  has 
nothing  whatever  that  we  can  get  but  territory;  at 
another ,  showing  us  ho w  we  can  support  the  war  by 
levying  contributions  on  Mexico.  Atone  time  ur- 
ging the  national  honor,  the  security  of  the  future, 
the  prevention  of  foreign  interference,  and  even  the 
good  of  Mexico  herself,  as  among  the  objects  of  the 
war;  at  another,  telling  us  that,  "  to  reject  indem- 
'  nity  by  refusing  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory, 
'  would  be  to  abandon  all  our  just  demands,  and  to 
'  wage  the  war,  bearing  all  its  expenses,  without  a 
'purpose  or  definite  object."  So,  then,  the  national 
honor,  security  of  the  future,  and  everything  but 
territorial  indemnity,  may  be  considered  the  no- 
purposes  and  indefinite  objects  of  the  war !  But, 
having  it  now  settled  that  territorial  indemnity  is 
the  only  object,  we  are  urged  to  seize,  by  legisla- 
tion here,  all  that  he  was  content  to  take  a  few 
months  ago,  and  the  whole  province  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia to  boot,  and  to  still  carry  on  the  war — to 
take  all  we  are  fighting  for,  and  still  fight  on. 
Again,  the  President  is  resolved,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  have  full  territorial  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  how 
■we  are  to  get  the  excess  after  those  expenses  shall 
have  surpassed  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Mex- 
ican territory.  So,  again,  he  insists  that  the  separate 
national  existence  of  Mexico  shall  be  maintained; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  this  can  be  done  after  we 
shall  have  taken  all  her  territory.  Lest  the  ques- 
tions I  here  suggest  be  considered  speculative 
merely,  let  me  be  indulged  a  moment  in  trying  to 
show  they  are  not. 

The  war  has  gone  oh  some  twenty  months;  for 
the  expenses  of  which,  together  with  an  incon- 
siderable old  score,  the  President  now  claims  about 
one-half  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  that  by  far 
the  better  half,  so  far  as  concerns  our  ability  to 
make  anything  out  of  it.  It  is  comparatively 
uninhabited;  so  that  we  could  establish  land  offices 
in  it,  and  raise  some  money  in  that  way.  But  the 
other  half  is  already  inhabited,  as  I  understand  it, 
tolerably  densely  for  the  nature  of  the  country; 
and  all  its  lands,  or  all  that  are  Valuable,  already 
appropriated  as  private  property.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  make  anything  out  of  these  lands  with  this 
encumbrance  on  them,  or  how  remove  the  encum- 
brance,' I  suppose  no  one  will  say  we  should  kill 
the  people,  or  drive  them  out,  or  make  slaves  of 
them,  or  even  confiscate  their  property.'  How, 
then,  can  we  make  much  out  of  this  part  of  the 
territory?  If  the  prosecution  of  the  war  has,  in 
expenses,  already  equalled  the  better  half  of  the 
country,  how  long  its  future  prosecution  will  be 
in  equalling  the  less  valuable  half  is  not  n  specula- 
tive, but  a  practical  question,  pressing  closely  upon 
us;  and  yet  it  is  a  question  which  the  President 
seems  never  to  have  thought  of. 

As  to  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war  and  se- 
curing peace,  the  President  is  equally  wandering 
and  indefinite.  First,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  vital  parts 
of  the  enemy's  country;  and,  after  apparently 
talking  himself  tired  on  this  point,  the  President 
drops  down  into  a  half  despairing  tone,  and  tells 
us,  that  "  with  a  people  distracted  and  divided  by 
'  contending  factions,  and  a  Government  subject  to 
'  constant  chan'ges,  by  successive  revolutions,  the 
'  continued  success  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  obtain  a 
*  satisfactory  peace."  Then  he  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  wheedling  the  Mexican  people  to  desert 
the  counsels  of  their  own  leaders,  and,  trusting  in 
our  protection,  to  set  up  a  Government  from  which 


we  can  secure  a  satisfactory  peace,  telling  us  tha 
"  this  may  become  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a 
peace."  But  soon  he  falls  into  doubt  of  this  too,  and 
then  drops  back  on  to  the  already  half-abandoned 
ground  of"  more  vigorous  prosecution."  All  tliis 
shows  that  the  President  is  in  no  wise  satisfied 
with  his  own  positions.  First,  he  takes  up  one, 
and,  in  attempting  to  argue  us  into  it,  he  argues 
himself  out  of  it;  then  seizes  another,  andfgoes 
through  the  same  process  ;  and  then,  confused  at 
being  able  to  think  of  nothing  new,  he  snatches  up 
the  old  one  again,  which  he  has  some  time  before 
cast  oflf.  His  mind,  tasked  beyond  its  power,  is 
running  hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured  crea- 
ture on  a  burning  surface,  finding  no  position  on 
which  it  can  settle  down  and  be  at  ease. 

Again,  it  is  a  singular  omission  in  this  message, 
that  it  nowhere  intimates  when  the  President  ex- 
pects the  war  to  terminate.  At  its  beginning.  Gen- 
eral Scott  was,  by  this  same  President,  driven  into 
disfavor,  if  not  disgrace,  for  intimating  that  peace 
could  not  be  conquered  in  less  than  three  or  four 
months.  But  now,  at  the  end  of  about  twenty 
months,  during  which  time  our  arms  have  given 
us  the  most  splendid  successes — every  department, 
and  every  part,  land  and  water,  officers  and  pri- 
vates, regulars  and  volunteers,  doing  all  that  men 
coM/(<do,and  hundreds  of  things  which  it  had  ever 
before  been  thought  men  could  not  do;  after  all  this, 
this  same  President  gives  us  a  long  message  with- 
out showing  us  that,«s<o//ieen(/,  hehas  himself  even 
an  imaginary  conception.  As  I  have  before  said, 
he  knows  not  where  he  is.  He  is  a  bewildered, 
confounded,  and  miserably-perplexed  man.  God 
grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not  some- 
thing about  his  conscience  more  painful  than  all 
his  mental  perplexity ! 

APPENDIX. 

Jlrtlcles  of  an  agreement  entered  into  lietween  his  Excellency 
David  G.  Burnet,  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  Texas,  oftlie 
one  part,  and  his  Excellency  General  Santa  Jlnnu,  Presi- 
dent-General^in-Cldef  of  the  Mexican  army,  of  the  other 
part. 

Article  1.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santii  Anna  agrees 
Ihat  lie  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  will  he  exercise  his  influ- 
ence to  cause  them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  people  of 
Texas,  during  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art.  2.  All  hostiiitie.s  between  the  J>1exicaii  and  Texan 
troops  will  cease  immediately,  both  by  land  and  water. 

Art.  3.  The  Mexican  tioops  will  evacuate  the  territory  of 
Texas,  passing  to  the  otlicr  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 
Art.  4.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat,  shall  not  lake 
the  property  of  any  person  without  his  consent  and  just  in- 
demnilication,  using  only  such  articles  as  may  be  necessary 
for  its  subsistence,  in  cases  when  the  owner  may  not  be 
present,  and  remitting  to  the  commander  of  the  army  of  j 
Texas,  or  to  the  Comniissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  ad-  [ 
justment  of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  value  of  the 
property  consumed,  the  place  where  taken,  and  the  name  of 
the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Art.  5.  That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses, 
negro  slaves,  or  indentured  persons,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, that  may  have  been  captured  by  any  portion  of  tlie 
Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  army, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  invasion,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  connnander  of  the  Texan  army,  or  to  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  to 
receive  them. 

Art.  6.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  each  other;  and  to  this  end,  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  Texas  will  be  careful  not  to  approach 
within  a  sliorter  distance  than  five  leagues. 

Art.  7.  The  Mexican  army  shall  not  make  any  other  de- 
lay, on  its  inarch,  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  take  up 
their  hospitals,  baggage,  &c.,  and  to  cross  the  rivers;  any 
delay  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to  be  considered  an 
infraction  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  8.  By  an  exjiress  to  be  immediately  desjoatched,  this 
agreement  shall  be  sent  to  General  Vinccnte  Filisola,  and 
to  General  T.  J.  Rusk,  commander  of  the  Texan  army, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprized  of  its  stipulations  ;  and 
to  this  end,  they  will  exchange  engagements  to  comply  with 
the  same. 

Art.  9.  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Mexican  army,  or  its  authorities,  be  forthwith  re- 
leased, and  furnished  with  free  passports  to  return  to  their 
homes;  in  consideration  of  which,  a  corresponding  number 
of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now  in  possession  of 
the  Government  of  Texas,  shall  be  immediately  released — 
the  remainder  oftlie  Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  of  Texas  to  be  treated  with 
due  humanity;  any  extraordinary  comforts  that  may  be  fur- 
nished them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico. 

Art.  10.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  will  he 
sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed  proper. 

The  contracting  parties  sign  this  instrument  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes,  in  duplicate,  at  the  portof  Velasco,  this 
14th  day  of  May,  1836. 

DAVID  G.   BURNET,  President. 
JAS.  COLLINGSWORTH,  Serretary  of  State. 
ANI'ONIO  LOPEZ  DE  S.\NTA  ANNA. 
B.  HAIIDIMAN,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
P.  W.  GRAYSON,  attorney  General. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECHOFMR.  J.  A.  PEARCE, 

OF  MARYLAND, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

.January  1.3,  1848, 

On  the  bill  to  i-aise  for  a  limited  time  an  additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  PEARCE  said:  It  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  me  if  1  could  have  deferred  for  a  few  day.9 
the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  in  reference 
to  the  subject  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  Like  my  colleague,  however,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  be  absent  for  a  iew  days  on  business, 
and  I  have  therefore  to  throw  myself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senate. 

In  much  that  my  colleague  has  .said  in  that  part 
of  his  remarks  which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate 
on  the  second  day  I  cordially  agree;  but  there 
were  points  in  his  speech  upon  which  his  opinions 
and  mine  are  wholly  and  widely  variant.  I  regret 
this  variance;  not  only  because  we  represent  a 
common  constituency,  but  because  I  have  long 
entertained  for  my  colleague  such  high  respect  and 
regard,  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  differ  with  him 
here  on  any  subject,  and  particularly  painful  to 
have  a  collision  of  opinion  upon  a  question  of  such 
fundamental  importance. 

I  had  occasion,  sir,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Senate,  to  present  to  this  body  my  views  upon  a 
part  of  this  subject;  and  if  it  had  been  my  col- 
league's purpose  to  controvert  the  position  which 
I  then  assumed,  and  overthrow  the  arguments 
which  I  endeavored  to  sustain,  he  could  not  have 
addressed  himself  more  directly  to  the  purpose 
than  he  has  done.  Sir,  I  do  not  complain  of  this. 
But  it  is  a  fact  which  compels  me  either  to  aban- 
don the  ground  I  have  formerly  taken,  or  to  re- 
afiirm  it,  and  sustain  it  as  best  t  may.  Besides, 
sir,  the  Legislature  of  my  State  is  now  in  session, 
my  term  of  service  here  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
it  is  right  that  I  should  possess  that  body  fully 
with  the  opinions  I  entertain  upon  this  important 
subject,  that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  de- 
termine in  whose  hands  to  place  the  trust  with 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  honored.  Sir,  I  do 
not  shrink  from  the  issue;  and  I  am  consoled  by 
the  conviction  that  in  the  opinions  which  I  enter- 
tain, and  which  I  am  about  to  express,  I  but  re- 
flect the  sense  of  those  whom  I  represent. 

I  readily  accord  to  my  colleague  all  the  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  which  he  so  candidly  con- 
cedes to  others.  Like  him,  I  am  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  her 
reputation  from  the  least  blemish,  and  particularly 
to  rescue  her  from  any  probable  charge  of  rapa- 
cious aggression,  of  grasping  cupidity,  "Hnd  lust  of 
conques,t.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this  cannot  be 
done  by  merely  affirming  the  justice  of  a  war,  in 
the  justice  and  constitutionality  of  which  I  have 
no  faith;  much  less  can  it  be  done  by  sustaining 
the  President  in  a  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
working  a  practical  subversion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; wresting  from  Congress,  to  whom  alone  the 
Constitution  has  confided  them,  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace;  making  him  the  supreme  controller  of 
aflfairs;  making  him,  in  fact,  if  we  look  at  the 
matter  in  view  of  its  consequences,  the  master  of 
our  fate,  and  the  more  dangerously  so,  because  he 
rules,  under  the  form  of  free  institutions,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  despot.  Nothing  can  be  so  fatal  to  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  as  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  Government,  as  would  furnish 
proof  of  these  charges.  That,  indeed,  would  leave 
a  spot  upon  our  national  character  as  enduring  as 
time  itself. 

Sir,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  United  States  has  just 
claims  against  Mexico  for  indemnity  due  to  our 
citizens;  but  I  do  deny  that  those  claims  were  the 
cause  of  this  war,  or  that  they  would  be  the  just 
cause  of  any  war.  I  deny  that  they  would  have 
justified  Congress  in  declaring  war  against  Mex- 
ico. War  is  a  last  and  direful  alternative  of  na- 
tions, the  ultima  ratio  regum,  and  the  last  resort  of 
republics  also.  It  should  never  be  undertaken 
without  an  unavoidable  necessity.  All  the  pub- 
licists tell  us  this.  The  language  of  Vattel  is,  that 
there  must  be  a  clear  right,  coupled  with  a  sort  of 
necessity;  and  this  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  common  sense  and  humanity. 
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The  War  with  Mexico — Mr.  Pearce. 


Now,  let  us  see  what  are  the  causes  which  have 

Eroduced  this  war.  The  President  has  paraded 
efore  us  an  exaggerated  statement  of  these  clainns, 
as  if  they  were  the  causes  of  the  war;  and  yet  lie 
affirms  that  Mexico  brought  on  the  war  by  her 
illegal  and  unjust  act,  by  shedding  American  blood 
upon  American  soil.  Sir,  these  claims  against 
Mexico,  for  indemnity  due  to  our  citizens,  have 
existed  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  true — some  for  a 
longer  and  others  for  a  shorter  time.  But  I  ask 
if  Mexico  has  resisted  pertinaciously  the  payment 
of  these  claims?  I  ask  if  the  resistance  or  neglect 
to  pay,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  is  even  comparable 
to  that  which  we  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
stronger  nations?  And  I  ask  if  it  becomes  us  to 
adopt  one  rule  of  right,  one  measure  of  patience, 
in  regard  to  a  weak  nation,  and  another  rule  of 
right,  and  a  greater  measure  of  patience,  in  regard 
to  a  strong  and  haughty  people?  I  trust  there  is 
no  Senator  who  will  not  repel  with  scorn  such  an 
imputation.  Yet,  I  fear  we  are  about  to  forget 
the  rule  of  equality  in  regard  to  this  particular  trans- 
action. 

Now,  in  1839,  Mexico  entered  into  a  convention 
with  us,  by  which  she  agreed  to  form  a  commis- 
sion for  the  ascertainment  of  the  claims  due  to  our 
citizens.  That  commission  sat  and  adjudicated 
many  of  the  claims;  but,  being  limited  in  point  of 
time,  they  were  not  all  decided.  Some  of  them,  not 
receiving  the  confirmation  of  the  commissioners, 
were  referred  to  an  umpire,  who  had  not  time  to 
decide,  and  some.were  not  acted  on  at  all.  Well,  j 
Mexico  did  not  withhold  from  us,  or  refuse  the 
payment  of  those  claims  which  were  admitted  by 
the  commissioneis.  On  the  contrary,  she  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  meet  the  payment  by  levy- 
ing forced  contributions  upon  her  citizens  for  that 
purpose,  and  concluded  another  convention,  in 
1843,  providing  for  the  organization  of  another 
commission  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claims  not 
setiled  by  the  first.  In  consequence  of  her  embar- 
rassed condition  and  exhausted  treasury,  Mexico 
was  unable  to  make  payment  of  the  adjudicated 
claims,  as  stipulated;  but  she  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  General  Thompson,  the  Minister 
of  tlie  United  States,  to  pay  the  claims  by  instal- 
ments, showing  that  she  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
with  no  disposition  to  withhold  the  payment.  She 
paid  all  the  arrears  of  interest  at  eight  per  cent., 
and  three  instalments  of  principal;  nor  was  it  until 
the  negotiation  of  the  annexation  treaty,  the  expul- 
sion of  Santa  Anna  from  power,  and  his  exile  from 
Mexico,  that  they  failed  to  make  the  payments. 
Whether  annexation  was  the  cause  of  such  failure, 
or  whether  it  arose  from  their  inability  to  pay,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say;  but  I  think  the  latter  the 
more  probable  cause.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Mexico  nrfide  great  efiTorts  to  maintain  her  faith, 
and  if  she  did  not  make  punctual  payments,  it  was 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  her  distressed  condition 
than  to  any  want  of  faith.  Well,  who  is  there 
who  does  not  recollect  that  we  ourselves  have  been 
delinquent  in  this  way,  in  reference  to  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain  against  us  ?  I  refer  to  the  debts 
due  the  British  merchants,  recognized  by  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  and  not  paid,  I  believe,  for  twenty  years 
after  that  date.  I  remember,  too,  sir,  that  our 
claims  against  Great  Britain  for  negroes  carried  off 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  not  settled 
finally  till  lS26,  although  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  claims  for 
spoliation  by  Naples  and  Denmark,  and  the  more 
remarkable  case  of  spoliations  by  France,  the 
most  flagrant  of  all,  committed  in  the  wantonness  of 
power,  in  very  scorn  of  our  rights,  without  the 
slightest  justification,  and  persisted  in,  repeated, 
and  boldly  defended  with  the  most  offensive  effront- 
ery, and  yet  endured  by  this  country,  through 
successive  administrations,  from  1806  until  1831, 
when  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  was  former- 
ly a  member  of  this  body,  (Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,) 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  indemnity;  and  then  France, 
adding  further  wrong  to  the  heaped-up  injury 
which  we  had  sustained  so  patiently,  withheld  the 
payment  of  the  money  for  four  years  longer  !  Gen- 
eral Jackson  did,  indeed,  in  1835,  address  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  arid  suggest  reprisals  as  the 
firoper  mode  of  redress;  and  he  asked  three  mil- 
ions  ofdoUars  tobe  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  enable 
him  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  But 
Congress  neither  adopted  his  recommendation  of 
reprisals,  nor  voted  him  the  three  millions,  and 


the  Senate  chose  rather  to  allow  the  defeat  of  the 
fortification  bill. 

Sir,  France  was  not  feeble — her  treasury  was 
not  exhausted  ;  she  was  the  most  elastic  Power  in 
Europe,  as  was  manifested  by  her  immense  pay- 
ments made  to  the  allies  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Yet,  sir,  we  submitted  to  all  this  from 
France,  and  it  was  only  in  1835  that  we  recovered 
from  her  the  indemnity  that  was  due  for  spoliations 
committed  in  1806  and  1813.  Neither  was  the  in- 
demnity which  we  obtained  from  heracompleteand 
fall  one.  It  was  a  partial  and  imperfect  indemnity. 
Our  robbed  merchants  received  only  a  dividend  of 
their  claims.  And  yet  we  talk  of  violated  honor! 
and  the  President  rants  about  our  claims  against 
Mexico  !  some  of  them,  by  the  by,  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  grossly 
fraudulent,  as  1  have  been  informed  by  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (not  a 
member  of  Congress,)  and  such  as  never  could  be 
properly  demanded  by  our  Government  under  the 
treaty  with  Mexico.  I  speak  of  those  contracts 
for  lands  upon  which  enormous  demands  for  indem- 
nity were  founded — which  demands  this  Govern- 
ment was  asked  to  enforce.  Sir,  I  take  it  altogether, 
and  I  do  say  that  there  never  was  urged  in  a  legis- 
lative body  so  unreasonable  a  proposition  as  that 
it  is  just  and  necessary  to  wage  a  war  for  the  mere 
procrastination  of  payment  of  claims  like  these, 
against  a  weak  and  impoverished  Government. 
And  yet  this  is  urged  as  though  it  were  a  sufficient 
cause  for  war;  when  everybody  knows,  who  re- 
flects at  all  upon  the  matter,  that  such  has  never 
been  heretofore  regarded  as  a  justifiable  cause  of 
war.  No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  war.  It  was  the  unauthorized  act  of  the 
President,  in  taking  posesssionof  territory  to  which 
this  country  had  no  title — to  which  Congress  had 
not  authorized  him  to  make  claim,  and  against 
making  a  claim  for  which  they  had  warned  him  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  resolution  of  annexation. 
My  colleague  has  gone  fully  into  this  question,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  thought  he  had  demonstra- 
ted the  correctness  of  his  position ;  but  he  took  good 
care  not  to  mention  the  Mexican  claims  as  being 
the  cause  of  the  war.  He  did  not  consider  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  war,  however  much  the 
President  paraded  them  in  his  messages. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.     I  never  thought  they  were. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  But  he  put  it  upon  the  ground 
that  this  Government  was  bound  to  vindicate  its 
title  to  the  territory  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  he 
cites  a  variety  of  facts  which,  as  he  thinks,  belong 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  conclusive.  Well,  now,  I  think 
that  the  facts  which  he  has  cited,  some  of  them  at 
least,  do  not  belong  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  that  neither  one  nor  all  of  them  are 
conclusive.  I  think  I  can  demonstate  this,  and 
that  I  can  show  on  the  other  side  facts  which  are 
strong  as  chains  of  adamant.  I  pass  over  that  part 
of  his  speech  in  which  my  colleague  speaks  of  the 
revolution  of  Texas.  Nobody  doubts  the  gallant- 
ry of  those  citizens  of  Texas  who  achieved  their 
independence.  Sir,  as  far  as  their  gallantry  is  con- 
cerned, their  spirit  of  heroic  adventure,  their  bold 
and  daring  exposure  of  life,  I  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing to  surpass  it.  Nobody  questions  their  right 
to  revolt  from  Mexico,  to  establish  an  independent 
Government,  and  to  claim  all  the  territory  over 
which  they  could  extend  and  enforce  their  juris- 
diction.    But  my  colleague  says: 

"  The  boundaries  of  Coaliuila  and  Texas,  as  theso  depart- 
ments were  laid  off  into  one  State  by  the  Constitution  of 
1B24,  was  the  Nueces,  running  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  up  that  stream,  and  then  by  a  line  across  from  that 
point  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  territory  below  that  line,  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Kio  Grande,  was  a  part  of  the 
Stiite  of  Tainaulipas.  Tamaulipas  granted  it  to  various  in- 
dividuals, by  what  were  called  colony-grants,  under  vvliich 
many  settlements  were  made." 

I  make  no  objection  to  this  statement,  sir;  I  only 
desire  to  add  something  to  it  to  make  it  a  little 
more  specific.  In  1824,  the  departments  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas  were  united,  without  change  of 
their  former  boundaries,  provisionally  as  one  State; 
it  being  understood  that  when  Texas  had  strength 
and  population  enough,  she  should  be  made  a  sep- 
arate State. 

The  united  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  ran 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  boundary  of  Texas 
proper  never  did;  her  limits  slopped  at  the  Nueces. 
My  colleague  went  on  to  refer  to  the  treaty  to 


which  Santa  Anna  was  a  party  at  the  time  he  was 
prisoner  in  Texas;  and  he  relied  upon  the  authority 
of  that  miscalled  treaty  as  conclusive. 

Sir,  my  colleague  is  a  distinguished  lawyer;  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Maiyland, 
and  that  is  praise  enough  for  any  man.  He  is  the 
successor,  sir,  of  Martin,  Pinckney,  and  Wirt,  and 
wears  their  mantle  gracefully.  But  I  must  express 
my  utter  astonishment  at  hearing  from  him  that 
this  miscalled  treaty  between  Santa  Anna  and  the 
Texas  authorities  is  conclusive  on  the  question  of 
boundary.  Why,  sir,  it  was  no  treaty  at  all.  Santa 
Anna  was  a  prisoner;  and  if  he  had  not  been,  we 
all  know  that  the  constitution  of  Mexico  contains 
a  provision  that  when  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  at  the  head  of  the  army  his  civil  functions 
cease.  He  was  in  captivity;  and  if  he  had  not 
been,  he  would  have  had  no  authority  to  conclude 
a  treaty  under  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
which  is  like  our  own  in  that  respect.  A  treaty, 
when  signed,  requires  ratification  by  the  General 
Congress ;  and  a  treaty  made  by  Santa  Anna  was 
of  no  more  value  than  blank  paper.  It  might 
have  had  a  moral  obligation  as  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  but  it  had  not  even  a  legal  obliga- 
tion upon  himself,  having  been  extorted  by  duress. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
iequire  whether  he  refers  to  the  constitution  of 
1824? 

Mr.  PEARCE.  Will  the  Senator  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  whether  there  was  any 
other  constitution  ? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  can  answer  my  in- 
quiry or  not,  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  I  am  not  furnished  with  any 
information  as  to  any  new  constitution.  I  believe 
there  was  none.  The  constitution  of  1824  was 
said  to  be  overthrown  because  its  federal  character 
was  abolished  and  the  central  form  substituted.  It 
was  not  abolished  in  the  whole,  but  only  changed 
in  part,  and  therefore  this  provision  remained  in 
full  force.  If  it  were  not  so,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution were  destroyed,  then  Santa  Anna  had  no 
constitutional  power  at  all,  and  could  in  no  man- 
ner bind  his  country." 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  one  of  the  clauses  of 
the  agreement  between  Santa  Anna  and  the  Texan 
Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Where  do  you 
read  from  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE.  I  read  from  a  work  entitled 
"  Texas  and  the  Texans,''  which  1  understand  to 
be  the  production  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi: 

"  That  the  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  character 
as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vin- 
cente  Filisola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joaquin  Ramires  y 
Sesma,  and  Don  Antniiio  Gaona,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do 
solemnly  acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire, 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  with 
such  boundaries  as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon 
for  the  sante.  And  they  do  solemnly  and  respectively  pledge 
themselves,  with  all  their  personal  and  otlicial  attributes,  to 
procure,  withontdelay,  the  final  and  complete  ratification  and 
coiuirmation  of  this  agreement,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  by 
the  proper  and  legitimate  Government  of  Mexico,  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  same  into  a  solemn  and  perpetual  treaty 
of  amity  and  comnierce,to  be  negotiated  with  that  Govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  to 
be  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  for  this  high  pur- 
pose." 

Why,  I  say,  upon  the  very  face  of  the  instrument 
itself,  it  was  not  a  treaty.  It  was  nothing  else 
than  the  personal  obligation  of  Santa  Anna  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption  of  such  a  treaty  by  the  legiti- 
mate authority;  and  to  show  that  it  was  so  consid- 
ered, even  in  Texas,  at  the  very  time,  allow  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  opinion  of 
General  Lamar.  I  understand  that  Santa  Anna 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Texans,  and 
that  they  were  deliberating  whether  they  should 
shoot  him  a-la-Mexique,  try  him  for  offences  against 
the  laws  of  civilized  war,  or  send  him  back  to 
Mexico.  Now  what  says  General  Lamar,  in  the 
paper  addressed  by  him  to  President  Burnet? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter? 

Mr.  PEARCE.  It  is  a  letter  from  General 
Lamar,  the  Secretary  of  War  of  Texas,  to  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  Texas,  and  dated  12th 
May,  1836 : 

"  What  good  can  they  hope  to  result  from  an  extorted 
treaty.'  General  Santa  Anna  is  our  prisoner  of  war,  and  as 
such  may  be  ready  to  enter  into  any  agreement  which  our 
rights  may  require,  or  our  selfishness  exact;  but  when  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  power,  will  he  feel  any  obligation  to 
comply  with  terms  which  he  liad  no  agency  in  dictating.' 
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What  lie  assents  to  whilst  a  prisoner,  he  may  reject  when  a 
freeman.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  treating  with  a  man  in  our 
power,  who  views  freedom  in  acquiescence,  and  death  in 
opposition,  seems  to  me  more  worthy  of  ridicule  than  refii- 
tatiorv.  »  *  *  With  me,  such  pledges  are  lighter  than 
the  '  moonshine's  watery  beam.'  1  trust  them  as  1  would 
'a  dice's  oaths.'  But,  independent  of  this  consideration, 
it  may  be  very  well  doubted  whether  Santa  Anna,  with 
every  disposition  to  fulfil  any  agreement  which  he  may  now 
enter  into,  will,  on  his  return  to  Me.xico,  have  the  power  to 
do  it.  It  was  public  opinion  which  drove  him  into  war  with 
Texas,  and  the  same  public  sentiment,  on  his  arrival  at 
bome,  may  keep  him  in  the  attitude  of  avovi'cd  if  not  of 
actual  hostility  to  this  country.  *  *  *  The  advantage 
proposed  to  be  gained  from  his  supposed  or  probable  integ- 
rity cannot  of  consequence  be  realized,  even  with  every 
willingness  on  his  part  to  redeem  his  pledges.  I  doubt  not 
in  the  least  that,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  defeat  and  im- 
prisonment sliall  be  sounded  within  the  walls  of  Mexico, 
that  instant  will  be  lost  all  his  authority  in  the  land,  as  he 
has  long  since  lost  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  will  be 
powerless  either  for  good  or  ill.  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly 
opjiosed  to  all  negotiation  or  arrangements  with  him:  first, 
because  he  is  a  prisoner,  and  not  free  to  act;  second,  because 
he  is  faithless,  and  unworthy  of  confidence;  and  thirdly, 
because  of  the  great  certainty  of  his  inability  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  even  with  the  desire  to  do  it. 

Well,  but  my  colleague  says  that  Texas  ful- 
filled the  contract  on  her  part,  General  Filisola 
accepted  it,  and  marched  his  army  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  &c.  So  he  did;  but  that  did  not  constitute 
a  treaty,  General  Filisola  not  being  the  ratifying 
power.* 

It  might  have  been  an  appeal  to  Santa  Anna's 
honor;  it  undoubtedly  was  so;  but  as  a  treaty  it 
had  no  obligations;  it  was  a  treaty  made  by  a  cap- 
tive, and  ratified  by  a  runaway;  and  I  take  it,  sir, 
that  no  validity  will  be  ascribed  to  it  by  any  fair 
man,  who  understands  the  facts. 

My  colleague  next  relies,  .sir,  on  the  action  of 
the  Texan  Congress  regarding  the  boundary  of  the  i 
State,  and  says  that  they  passed  a  law  describing 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  mere  act  of  the  Congress  or  Le- 
gislature of  any  country  can  authorize  the  fixing 
their  boundaries  where  they  please  to  put  them  on 
paper;  how  the  declaration  of  any  Congress  or 
Government  can  make  a  right  or  authorize  a  claim 
in  such  a  case.  It  can  do  nothing  more  than  assert 
a  claim;  and  I  venture  to  go  a  little  further,  and 
say  that  I  presume  that  in  the.  case  of  Texas,  it 
was  not  done  bona  fide.  They  did  not  deem  that 
they  were  to  take  in  Santa  Fe,  or  any  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  claimed  a  great  deal  of 
teri'itory,  in  order  to  secure  a  part. 

Sir,  I  do  not  i-nake  this  statement  from  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  I  have,  but  I  will  i«p,fer  to  the 
authority  of  an  honorable  Senator  here,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  read  from  a  speech  made  by  the  honora- 
ble Mr.  Ashley,  of  Arkansas,  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  28th  Congress: 

"And  here  I  will  add,  that  the  present  boundaries  of  Tex- 
as, I  learn  from  Judge  Ellis,  the  president  of  the  Convention 
that  formed  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  first  Legislature  under  that  constitution,  were  fixed, 
as  they  now  are,  solely  and  professedly  mt'i,  a  view  of  havim^ 
a  lar«e  margin  in  the  negotiation  with  Mexico,  and  hot  with 
the  expectation  of  retaining  them  as  they  now  exist  in  their 
statute  book." 

Sir,  this  authority  is  worth  all  my  colleague's 
array  of  proofs,  and  demonstrates  that  Texas  did 
rot  then  rely  upon  Uie  act  of  her  Congress  as  evi- 
dence of  her  tide.  But  my  colleague  says,  that 
after  the  retreat  of  Filisola  aci'oss  the  river.  Gen- 
eral Rusk,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Texas,  and  stationed  at  the  Guadalupe,  ordered 
the  families  between  that  part  and  the  Rio  Grande 
to  retire  to  his  rear,  or  to  remove  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  The  most  of  them  did  retire 
to  his  rear,  but  many  of  the  Mexicans  preferred 
to  cfoss  the  river  and  settle  on  the  opposite  side. 
Now,  sir,  how  was  this  taking  possession  of  the 
country  ?  You  may  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it 
peace;  or  you  may  empty  a  country  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  call  it  occupancy  or  possession;  but 
you  acquire  no  right  by  the  misapplication  of 
terms.  The  portion  of  the  people  friendly  to  Texas 
withdrew  to  the  rear  of  General  Rusk — that  is. 


*  One  of^the  articles  of  this  agreement  stipulated  that  the 
Governor  of  'J'exas  should  liberate  Santa  Anna,  and  cause 
him  to  be  conveyed  in  one  of  the  national  vessels  of  Texas 
to  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  that  he  might  more  promptly  and 
effectually  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  compact,  and  the 
negotiation  of  the  definitive  treaty  contemplated.  After  he 
had  been'  placed  on  hoard  a  national  vessel  accordingly,  the 
clamor  of  the  Texan  people  compelled  their  President  to 
order  his  debarkation.  Santa  Anna  protested  in  vvriting 
against  this  as  a  violation  of  the  agreement  and  a  violence 
to  his  person.  After  long  delay,  he  via.i  released  and  sent 
to  the  United  States. 


beyond  the  Guadalupe,  which  is  further  east  even 
than  the  Nueces.  Certainly,  they  were  not  taking 
possession  of  the  country  which  they  thus  aban- 
doned. Certainly,  they  were  not  occupying  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  when  they  fled  from  it 
to  the  east  of  the  Guadalupe,  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  a  border  war.  So  the  Mexican  population  with- 
drew to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
country  was  deserted. 

But  my  colleague  rests  his  argument  upon  the 
ground  that,  if  Texas  had  not  actual  possession, 
she  had  it  potentially,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
said — that  is,  that  she  had  the  fiower  to  occupy  it. 
Well,  sir,  I  deny  that  the  power  to  take  pos.session 
would  give  a  constructive  possession.  It  is  not  a 
legal  position  that  can  be  maintained.  As  between 
individuals,  actual  possession  of  every  acre  of  a 
tract  of  land  is  not  necessary  to  a  right.  If  we 
have  the  title  to  the  whole,  and  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  a  part,  the  residue  not  being  possessed  by 
another,  the  actual  possession  of  a  part  v/ill  operate 
the  constructive  possession  of  the  whole.  It  is  so 
with  nations.  But  Texas  had  no  right  by  pos- 
session, as  I  shall  demonstrate  to  be  the  case;  and 
the  mere  power  to  possess,  if  she  had  been  able  to 
take  and  maintain  possession,  which  I  do  notadmit, 
would  not  give  a  constructive  possession.  A  right 
to  the  whole,  coupled  with  a  possession  of  a  part, 
would  answer.  But  Texas  was  a  revolutionary 
Government,  and  could  not  divest  the  title  of  Tam- 
aulipas  and  other  Mexican  States  to  the  lands 
lying  within  their  respective  and  undoubted  limits, 
except  by  taking  and  holding  possession.  This 
she-  never  did,  either  by  her  settlers  or  her  sol- 
diers; for  the  occasional  passage  of  troops  across 
the  country  was  not  possession;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Mexicans  crossed  it  thus  as  well  as  the  Texans. 
Predatory  excursions  and  border  forays  were 
never  held  to  make  a  possession. 

But  my  colleague  says  that  General  Rusk,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  those 
occupying  the  country  and  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Mexican  army,  and  preparatory  to 
an  advance  upon  Matamoros,  despatched  General 
Felix  Huston  with  a  sufficient  force  to  take  pos- 
session of  Corpus  Christi,  and  that  was  done. 
This  was  true,  sir;  and  this  is  a  good  point — I 
mean  as  to  the  right  of  Texas  up  to  that  limit, 
which  indeed  I  freely  admit  to  have  been  the  fron- 
tier of  Texas.  Beyond  this  they  did  not  go;  be- 
yond this  they  had  no  possession,  in  the  legitimate 
sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  I  deny  that  the 
establishment  of  the  post  at  Corpus  Christi  esiab- 
lished  the  claim  of  Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Texas  had  no  establishments  there  ;  she  had 
erected  no  forts  ;  she  had  no  civil  officers  in  that 
country  ;  no,  I  believe  not  so  much  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  a  constable.  But  it  is  said,  as  proof 
of  possession  of  this  country,  that  at  an  election 
held  at  Corpus  Christi  in  1842,  certain  settlers 
came  from  the  disputed  territory  and  voted.  And 
it  is  asserted  that  Texas  thereby  and  then  estab- 
lished her  authority,  not  where  they  voted,  but 
v/here  they  did  not  vote.  Well,  I  assert  exactly 
the  reverse,  and  I  ask  whether,  if  her  authority 
had  been .  established  on  the  Rio  Grande,  she 
would  have  required  her  citizens  to  travel  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  give  their  votes.'  Why, 
if  Texas  had  established  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction on  the  Rio  Grande,  she  would  at  least  have 
had  the  election  so  held  as  to  accommodate  these 
poor  fellows  who  were  so  desirous  of  exercising 
the  elective  frachise.  Now,  I  care  not  whether 
these  people  went  to  Corpus  Christi  to  vote  or 
not;  nobody  knows  who  they  were  or  whence 
they  came  ;  how  they  were  indticed  to  come  ; 
whether  they  were  the  poor  fishermen  of  Padre 
Lsland,  or  sti-aggling  herdsmen  who  attended  their 
flocks  like  the  Nomades  of  the  Eastern  world. 
The  whole  thing  wants  precision  to  make  it  valu- 
able as  a  fact ;  and  if  Texas  had  not  even  an 
election  precinct  on  the  Rio  Grande  country,  that 
of  itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  she  had  no  estab- 
lishment there  which  could  constitute  possession. 

The  other  fact  which  my  colleague  cites  as  an 
authority  to  prove  the  ri^ht  of  Texas  is  what  he 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that  certain  purchasers  of  the  colony-grants  of 
Tamaulipas  had  their  deeds  recorded  in  Texas. 
We  do  not  know  where  they  were  executed  and 
acknowledged.  This,  too,  wants  precision,  detail, 
and  finish,  to  give  it  certainty  and  make  it  avail- 


able. But  suppose  that  it  be  so,  and  what  does  it 
amount  to  more  than  this  :  that  some  shrewd, 
hedging  fellows,  knowing  that  the  country  was 
claimed  by  Texas,  and  supposing  it  might  one 
day  be  acquired  by  it,  thought  it  prudent  to  have 
these  deeds  recorded  in  Texas,  as  well  jirobably 
as  at  Matamoros,  as  future  evidence  of  their  title. 
The  fact,  indeed,  is  stated  a  little  too  broadly;  for 
it  is  said  this  was  done  as  far  back  as  1834,>when 
in  fact  the  revolution  in  Texas  only  took  place  in 
1835.  At  all  events,  assuming  the  fact  in  its  fullest 
extent,  it  only  proves  that  Texas  had  no  clei'ks 
nor  i-ecord  officers  in  this  region  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  breadth. 

"  My  colleague  says  that  no  Mexican  authoritie.g 
were  to  be  found  there,  and  that  Mexico  had  lost 
the  right  she  once  had.  Now  I- propose  to  refer  to 
a  few  authorities  to  show  you  the  other  side  of  the 
question;'  and  I  think  that  these  authorities  cannot 
be  overthrown.  I  shall  invoke  first  the  authority 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  whose  elaborate  re- 
search and  whose  accurate  and  minute  information 
have  been  the  boast  of  his  friends  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  opponents.  Now,  let  me  read  from  a 
speech  made  by  that  Senator  after  the  formation  of 
the  annexation  treaty.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in- that  bill  he  submitted  several  propositions 
as  the  bases  of  his  proposed  arrangement.  Here 
is  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  boundary: 

"  The  bill  which  I  ask  leave  to  bring  in,  befidcsautjioriz- 
ing  and  rcqui^sting  the  President  to  treat  with  Mexico  and 
Texas  for  an  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  latter  to  the  North  American  Union,  proposes 
some  bases  for  the  treaties  expected  to  be  made.  Boundary 
is  one  of  these;  and  in  this  the  basis  conforms  to  the  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country — to  our  natural  and  proper 
limits — to  the  line  first  indicated  in  President  Jaikson's 
proposition,  as  communicated  by  ftfr.  Van  Biiren  to  Mr. 
Poinsett  in  1829;  and  it  conforms  to  the  boundary  designa- 
ted in  Mr.  Randolph's  report  in  1803,  and  to  Ihc  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  adopted  in  pursuance  to 
that  report,  ami  already  read  to  the  Senate.  Leaving  the 
Rio  Grande  and  allits  valley  and  waters  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  and  all  its  waters  to  the  United 
States,  it  proposes  to  follow  the  mountain  heights  from  near 
the  South  Pass,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  Fre- 
mont's Pass  in  the  map  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  along 
the  Sierra  Obscura,  (Dark  Mountain,)  until  it  subsides  in  a 
plain  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  iMexico;  and  then  reach- 
ing the  gulf  by  a  line  in  the  desert  prairie  to  the  west  of  the 
Rio  Nueces,  (Walnut  river.)  This  is  the  boundary  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Mexico  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of 
nature,  agreed  upon  by  eminent  statesmen,  as  proper  for 
Mexico  as  for  ourselves,  and  written  down  in  the  book  of 
fate  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  true  and  permanent  bound- 
ary between  the  two  first  Powers  of  the  New  World.  Soon 
or  late  that  boundary  will  be  establislied. 

"  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (Great  River  of  the  North) 
is  a  Mexican  river  by  position  and  possession,  and  to  the 
Mexicans  may  it  forever  belong.  The  Mississippi  and  all 
its  waters  are  ours,  and  to  us  the  dismembered  parts  must 
return.  The  country  east  of  the  Nueces,  (and  including 
it,)  from  position,  geographical  affinities,  soil,  products,  and 
natural  dependence,  is  appurtenant  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  must  and  will  go  vi'here  congruity  and  homo- 
geniality  attract  it.  No  wise  man,  in  an  iige  of  commerce, 
wants  a  great  river  (beyond  its  natural  frontier)  for  a 
national  boundary;  it  is  a  boundary  fruitful  of  expense  and 
of  every  species  of  collision  and  collusion.  A  mountain 
and  a  desert  plain  are  far  better ;  and  these  we  have  between 
us  and  Mexico  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  unwise  for  us  to 
project  a  segment,  or  a  salient  angle,  of  our  frontier  across 
this  plain  and  mountain  into  the  natural  limits  of  Mexico, 
as  it  would  be  in  her  to  make  the  same  projection  of  a  seg- 
ment or  an?le  of  herself,  acro.ss  the  same  plain  and  moun- 
tain, into  our  natural  dominion." 

Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  Senate  only  that  this  doctrine 
has  been  announced.  I  find  that  a  distinguished 
men\ber  in  the  other  House,  in  a  speech  made  by 
him  in  regard  to  the  Texas  question,  assumed  the 
same  ground.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1845,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll  said  : 

"The  stupendous  deserts  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Fravo  rivers  arc  the  natural  boundaries  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Mauritanian  races.  There  ends  the  Valley  of 
the  West — there  Mexico  begins." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
ComiTiittes  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  other  House. 
Now,  let  me  turn  to  another  authority.  I  propose 
to  read  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donelson,  our 
Charge  d'Affliires  at  Texas,  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  State  : 

"  It  is  the  policy  of  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  Mexico 
in  the  present  crisis  to  throw  upon  the  United  States  the 
responsibility  of  a  war  for  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  That  territory,  you  are  aware,  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  both  parties.  Texas  has  held  in 
peace  Corpus  Christi.  Mexico  has  held  Santiago.  Both 
parties  have  had  occasional  possession  gf  Loredo  and  oilier 
liigher  points. 

"  Mexico,  however,  has  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war 
for  the  whole  of  Tex.as,  if  she  accepts  the  proposals  for 
annexation  to  the  Union.    If  she  undertakes  such  au  expe-i 
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dilion,  she  of  course  puts  upon  the  liazaid  of  war  the  whole 
claim,  and  gives  us  the  tight  of  going  not  only  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  butvvherever  else  we  may  please." 

At  page  78  of  the  same  document,  in  a  letter  of 
■  Mr.  Donelson,  to  the  Secretary  o£  State  of  Texas, 
I  find  this: 

"  My  position  is,  that  we  can  hold  Corpus  Christ!  and  all 
other  points  up  the  Nueces.  If  attacked,  the  right  of  de- 
fence will  authorize  us  to  expel  the  Mexicans  to  th.e  Rio 
Grande. 

"  It  is  better  for  us  to  await  the  attack  than  run  the  risk 
of  embarrassing  the  question  of  annexation  with  the  conse- 
quences of  immediate  possession  of  tlie  territory  to  the  Rio 
Grande.     You  will  find  that  1  have  guarded  every  point." 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  advance  of  the  army  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  or  of  an  attack  upon  Mexico. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  with  such  caution  and 
prudence  as  became  his  position.  "  The  right  of 
defence  would  authorize  us  to  expel  the  Mexicans 
to  the  Rio  Grande."  Sir,  how  expel  the  Mexi- 
cans to  the  Rio  Gi-ande,  if  Texas  had  possession 
up  to  that  river?  Here  you  have  the  authority  of 
your  own  negotiator  for  the  fact  that  Mexico  held 
this  territory,  and  not  Texas.  But  you  have  the 
same  authority  in  a  dozen  places.  Mr.  Donelson 
says  in  another  letter: 

"The  occupation  of  tlie  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  you  are  aware,  is  a  disputed  question. 
Texas  holds  Corpus  Christi ;  Mexico  holds  the  Brazos  de 
Santiago,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  threat- 
ened invasion,  however,  of  Texas  is  founded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  she  lias  no  territory  independent  of  Mexico. 

"  You  can  safely  hold  possession  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
all  other  points  up  the  Nueces  ;  and,  if  Mexico  attempt  to 
dislodge  you,  drive  her  beyond  the  Rio  Grande." 

Mr.  JOHNSON.     Di.'^puted  question. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  "  Disputed  question."  So  it 
was,  sir.  And,  while  it  was  a  disputed  question, 
he  shows  what  part  was  in  possession  of  Texas, 
and  what  part  in  possession  of  Mexico. 

"  You  will  have  observed,  that  in  my  correspondence  with 
this  Government,  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  limits  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  joint  reso- 
lution of  our  Congress  left  the  question  an  open  one,  and 
the  preliminary  proposition  made  hy  this  Government,  under 
the  auspices  of"  the  British  and  French  Governments,  .as  a 
basis  of  the  definite  treaty  with  Mexico,  left  the  question  in 
the  same  state.  And,  although  this  Government  has  since 
indicated  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  occupation  of 
our  troops,  I  did  not  consider  this  circumstance  as  varying 
the  question,  since  the  President,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  hostilities  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  the  practical  eti'ect  of  which  was,  to  leave  the 
question  precisely  as  it  stood  when  our  joint  resolution 
passed — Mexico  in  possessionof  one  portion  of  the  territory, 
and  Texas  of  another.  *  *  »  *  The  proclamation  of  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations,  founded  on  propositions  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  them,  leaving  the  question  of  boundary 
not  only  an  open  one,  but  Mexico  in  possession  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  seemed  to  mo  inconsistent  with  the 
expectation,  that  in  defence  of  tlie  clai  m  of  Texas,  our  troops 
should  march  immediately  to  that  river.  What  the  Execu- 
tive of  Texas  had  determined  not  to  figlit  for,  but  to  settle 
by  negotiation,  to  say  the  lea.st  of  it,  could  as  well  be  left  to 
the  United  States  on  the  same  conditions.  *  *  *  *  I  at 
once  decided  that  we  should  take  no  such  position,  but 
should  regard  only  as  witiiin  the  liniitsof  our  protection  that 
portion  of  territory  actually  possessed  by  Texas,  and  which 
she  did  not  consider  subject  to  ne!:otlation." 

If  it  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  Texas,  would 
she  have  been  obliged  to  fight  for  it?  Sir,  the  in- 
consistency is  too  palpable  to  make  it  necessary 
any  longer  to  dwell  upon  it.  Again,  he  says  at 
page  9U: 

"  There  were  many  circumstances  making  it  inexpedient, 
in  my  judgment,  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  refer- 
red to,  for  Texas  to  attempt  a  forcible  possession  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  it." 

Why  attempt  to  obtain  possession  if  she  had 
already  had  it?  and,  if  she  had  not,  what  becornes 
of  tlie  argument?  Sir,  the  argument  is  scat- 
tered to  tlie  winds  by  the  testimony  of  our  own 
agents,  which  we  cannot  controvert,  and  which  we 
cannot  doubt.  I  might  as  well  give  the  Senate, 
perhaps,  some  additional  authorities.  I  find  these 
facts  reco2:nized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  well 
as  by  Senators  and  our  diplomatic  agents.  I  find, 
in  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  toGeneral  Tay- 
lor, of  July  30,  1845— 

"  The  Rio  Grande  is  claimed  to  be  tlje  boundary  between 
the  two  countries,  and  up  to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend 
your  protection,  only  excepting  any  posts  on  the  eastern 
side  thereof,  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican 
forces,  or  Mexican  settlements  over  which  the  Republic  of 
Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annex- 
ation, or  shortly  before  that  event." 

And  another  letter  of  our  Secretary,  to  the  same 
oflicer,  was  as  follows: 

"  War  Department,  Jnly  8,  1845. 
"Sir:  This  department  is  informed  tliat  Mexico  has  some 
military  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
which  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  her  troops.    In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here- 


tofore received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of 
aggression,  unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should  exist.  The 
Mexican  forces  at  the  posts  in  their  possession,  and  which 
have  been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  relations 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  continue. 
"WM.  L.  MARCY. 
"Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor." 

General  Taylor  kept  his  position  at  Corpus 
Christi  until  he  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  by 
the  President  to  march  his  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Well,  now,  sir,  you  will  recollect  that  in  his 
march  he  was  met  at  the  Sal  Colorado  by  officers 
who  remonstrated  against  his  passage;  and  at  San 
Isabel  he  found  that  the  custom-houses  had  been 
set  on  fire.  How  did  this  happen,  if  Texas  had 
possession  of  this  country?  How  did  it  happen 
that  he  found  none  but  Mexicans  there,  burning 
their  houses  and  flying  from  his  troops?  The 
Texans  were  our  friends.  They  would  not  have 
fled  from  friendly  forces  and  burnt  their  houses,  as 
if  our  troops  wei'e  barbarians,  coming  to  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  No;  they  were  Mexicans. 
Well,  our  army  encamped,  where?  In  the  Mexi- 
can corn  and  cotton  fields  bordering  the  river;  they 
placed  their  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river  com- 
manding the  city  of  Mafamoros,  so  as  to  spot  any 
house  in  the  town.  So  wrote  our  oflicers  from  the 
very  place.  Sir,  the  Senator  from  Missoui'i  well 
said  that  such  an  act  as  this  was  an  act  of  unparal- 
leled outrage — a  seizure  of  a  slice  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  I  will  mention  another  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  which  is  worth  remembrance. 
It  is  this:  that  Texas  framed  a  new  constitution 
when  she  came  into  this  Union,  and  took  especial 
care  not  to  specifij  Iter  hovndm'ies.  I  looked  over  it 
to-day,  and  found  that  she  has  left  that  matter  en- 
tirely open — I  presume  because  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion by  which  she  came  into  the  Union  made  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union.  Sir,  the  first  of  these 
annexation  resolutions  provides — 

"That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly 
included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Republic,  hy  deputies  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

"That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon 
the  condition  that  the  said  .State  be  formed  subject  to  the 
adjustment,  by  this  Government,  of  all  questions  of  boundary 
that  may  arise  with  other  Governments  " 

Now,  why  were  these  words  introduced  into  that 
resolution  ?  Did  not  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  from  which  I  have  read,  furnish  a  key 
to  this  mystery,  which  seems  to  have  oppressed 
the  minds  of  soime  gentlemen  ?  That  Texas  was 
not  admitted  with  the  limits  which  she  had  pre- 
scribed for  herself,  but  with  such  as  might  be  right- 
fully and  properly  assigned  to  her,  to  be  subject  to 
settlement  by  negotiation  with  this  Gevernment, 
is  as  clear  as  any  proposition  can  be. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  the 
floor  that  I  may  make  a  short  explanation  in  refer- 
ence to  that  treaty?  It  is  a  treaty  which  I  nego- 
tiated in  reference  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

In  making  that  treaty  and  entering  into  it,  I  by 
no  means  assumed  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas.  On  the  contrary,  I 
assumed  that  the  boundary  was  an  unsettled  one 
between  Mexico  and  Texas.  No  provisions  were 
made  in  rejerence  to  it,  because  Texas,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty,  was  to  come  into  the  Union 
as  a  Territory;  and  as  such,  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  settle  the  boundary 
was  unquestionable — there  was  an  express  provi- 
sion to  that  effect.  It  was  difl"erent  in  reference  to 
the  resolutions  under  which  Texas  w^ts  actually 
admitted  into  the  Union.  They  proposed  to  ad- 
mit her  as  a  State,  not  as  a  Territory;  and,  coming 
in  that  character,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  had  the  consent  of  Texas  to  establish  a  bound- 
ary between  her  and  Mexico.  Those  resolutions, 
to  avoid  the  difiiculties  which  might  result,  very 
properly  contained  aprovision,  which  provided  that 
the  matter  in  cfispute  should  be  settled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  treaty  which  I 
negotiated  established  the  Del  Norte  as  the  bound- 
ary. Immediately  after  the  negotiation,  I  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  our  charge  in  Mexico, 
and,  among  other  things,  intimated  to  him  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  ' 


settle  the  boundary  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
What  boundary  was  contemplated  at  the  time  i;.  is 
unnecessary  to  state,  and  would  be  improper  per- 
haps on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  If  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
will  indulge  me  a  moment,  I  would  here  remark, 
that  when  the  treaty  was  before  us,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  some  time  in  April,  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  on  President  Tyler  to  furnish  us 
with  the  boundary  line  of  Texas.  That  call,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  referred  to  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment, and  we  had  in  response  a  map,  now  on  file, 
defining  the  boundary  with  broad  blue  lines,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  sources.  To 
strengthen  our  position  as  friends  of  the  measure 
of  annexation,  we  were  furnished  also  with  a  me- 
moir giving  us  the  quantity  of  land  then  claimed, 
the  billions  of  acres  and  thousands  of  square  miles, 
computing  the  whole  of  it  fi'om  the  mouth  to  the 
sources  of  that  river.  That  was  the  boundary  for 
which  we  contended  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
difliculty  about  this  boundary.  Will  the  Senator 
pardon  me  a  few  moments  longer?  Those  of  us 
who  supported  the  treaty  never  had  the  slightest 
difliculty  in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  title  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  below  New  Mexico,  or  the 
Santa  Fe  country;  about  that  portion  we  did  have 
some  difliculty,  as  we  thought  it  a  fair  subject  for 
negotiation;  and  we  went  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  held  by  revolution — that  the  arms  of  Texas 
had  conquered  it. 

I  would  observe  that  a  former  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuflie)  and  Mr.  Walker, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  were  advocates 
with  him  of  the  treaty,  never  heard  from  him,  or 
Tyler,  or  any  one  else  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  that 
the  Nueces,  or  any  other  than  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
low the  Nueces,  was  the  proper  boundary  of 
Texas.  The  map  coming  from  his  own  depart- 
ment, to  which  I  formerly  referred,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas,  both  represented  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  boundary.  If  there  had  been  a  different 
view  entertained  about  the  boundary  at  that  time, 
I  suppose  I  should  have  heard  something  of  it.  I 
may  take  occasion  at  some  future  period  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  I  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  had  not 
forgotten  that  map  of  Texas,  and  I  think  I  know 
all  about  it.  If  I  recollect  distinctly,  in  the  me- 
moir which  accompanied  it,  the  intelligent  oflicer 
who  made  the  map,  (Lieutenant  Emory,)  stated 
thai  he  felt  himself  bound  to  designate  the  bound- 
aries of  Texas  as  prescribed  in  her  ordinance,  not 
meaning  to  assign  them  as  the  true  boundaries.  It 
exhibited  the  boundaries  as  claimed  by  Texas, 
and  I  was  not  unaware  of  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  on  this  point;  nor  did  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  properly  ajiplied  to  this  treaty.  Proba- 
bly, if  I  had  not  been  interrupted,  I  should  have 
made  the  explanation  which  the  Senator  himself 
has  just  offered. 

But  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  conclusive  to  me  of  the  want  of  title  to  the 
whole  of  the  country,  from  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  to  its 
mouth,  in  the  clime  of  perpetual  flowers.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  pardon  me  the  remark, 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  this  Santa  Fe 
country  was  the  weak  point  of  this  case.  I  am 
afraid  he  did  not  characterize  it  exactly  right  after 
all.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  point  as  it  is,  else- 
where: it  is  called  "  Point  No-Point. "  It  has  not 
the  semblance,  of  argument;  there  is  not  the  frag- 
ment of  a  fact  to  sustain  it.  He  himself  admits 
that  Texas  never  had  a  soldier  at  Santa  Fe,  except 
as  a  prisoner.  All  the  Texans  that  were  ever  there, 
were  either  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mexicans,  or 
killed.  The  Mexicans  had  undoubted  sway  there; 
they  had  dominion  there  for  centuries,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  knew  that  well;  and  he 
stated  that  they  had  possession  of  it  for  a  hundred 
years  before  La  Salle  ever  saw  the  coast  of  Texas. ' 
Well,  sir,  we  must  all  admit  that  the  only  armed 
force  in  the  disputed  territory,  on  the  lower  as  well 
as  the  upper  Del  Norte,  was  a  Mexican  force.  I 
allude  to  the  armed  company  at  Laredo,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Mexican  Government.  Very  pos- 
sibly the  object  was  to  protect  the  people  from 
Indian  incursions,  as  I  think  I  have  heard  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  himself. 
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Mr.  RUSK.  Laredo  was  not  in  Tamaulipas; 
it  is  in  tlie  bounds  of  Texas,  as  defined  in  the 
constitution  of  1824. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  I  know  it  is  not  in  Tamauli- 
pas. It  was  within  the  boundary  of  the  united 
States  of  Coahuila  and  Texas;  but  not  in  Texas 
itself.  In  1824,  Texas  was  not  yet  created  into  a 
separate  State;  Coahuila  extended  across  the  coun- 
try, as  all  the  maps  show,  to  the  Nueces.  The 
only  oiilitary  post  then  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande, 
was  the  post  of  Laredo,  at  which  were  stationed 
armed  men,  commissioned  by  Mexican  authority. 

But  my  colleague  referred  to  several  acts  of 
Congress  as  authorities  to  sustain  him  in  his  posi- 
tion. The  first  act,  of  December,  1845,  extend- 
ing the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  was 
cited  by  him  as  one  of  these  authorities.  I  confess 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  that  in  favor  of  our  right,  or  the  right 
of  Texas,  to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  affirms  no  limits  of  Texas. 
As  the  resolutiou  of  annexation  applied  only  to 
Texas  as  properly  limited,  so  this  law  provided 
that  over  Texas  proper,  with  her  rightful  limits, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  extended. 
Well,  then,  my  colleague  referred  to  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  making  Corpus  Christi  a  port  of 
delivery,  and  Galveston  a  port  of  entry.  But 
Corpus  Christi  was  within  the  limits  which  Texas 
maintained  by  force  of  arms — within  the  bounds 
of  revolutionized  Texas  ;  and  undoubtedly  we  took 
Corpus  Christi  into  the  Union  when  we  admitted 
Texas,  and  we  had  as  good  a  right  to  establish  a 
port  of  delivery  there  as  we  had  to  establish  a  port 
of  entry  at  Galveston.  Corpus  Christi  was  the 
frontier  settlement  of  Texas,  and  having  been 
always  since  the  revolution  under  her  jurisdiction, 
was  as  little  disputed  as  Nacogdoches  itself.  Here 
tlie  possession  was  unquestioned,  and  the  title  ab- 
solute; but  this  fact  would  give  no  color  to  the 
claim  to  territory  beyond  her  reach,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  Texas.  But  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1847,  is  also  invoked  in  aid  of  the  argu- 
ment. Sir,  this  act  was  passed  long  after  the  war 
was  recognized  by  Congress — indeed  it  was  a 
consequence  of  the  war,  and  cannot  apply  to  a 
state  of  things  existing  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  It  provided,  among  others,  for  a  post 
route  from  the  Brazos  to  Fort  Brown.  I  well  re- 
collect the  history  of  that  act,  and  the  proceedings 
while  it  was  pending  here.  Some  objection  was 
mada  to  it,  as  likely  to  be  quoted  in  aid  of  the 
boundary  question,  when  it  was  explained  by 
more  than  one  member.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  it, 
and  to  read  a  few  remarks  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  on  the  subject."  -When  it  came 
here,  after  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, it  was  objected  that  it  might  involve  some 
question  as  to  the  boundary  of  Texas. 

"Mr.  Res K  said  if  lie  could  suppose  that  this  provision 
would  involve  any  question  as  to  the  houndary  rigiits  of 
Mexico  or  Texas,  he  would  not  urge  it.  The  establishment 
of  this  route  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  letters 
to  the  army  through  a  circuit  of  five  hundred  miles.  He 
had  another  reason  for  pressing  this  route.  Texas,  ever 
since  her  aimexation,  had  been  worse  supplied  with  mail 
routes  than  she  was  before.  There  were  five  or  six  counties 
entirely  destitute  of  accommodation.  If  the  bill  were 
amended  and  sent  back  to  the  House,  great  delay  mu.-t  be 
the  consequence  ;  and  the  Postmaster  General  was  now 
waiting  for  its  passage  to  make  the  necessary  contracts." 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Texas  then  dis- 
claimed the  view  of  raising  the  question  of  bound- 
ary on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSK.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt him  for  a  moment?  My  remarks  were  not 
exactly  reported,  though  I  did  state  the  substance 
of  what  has  just  been  read.  I  remarked  that  I  did 
not  look  on  the  bill  as  involving  at  all  the  question 
of  boundary;  that  if  other  gentlemen  did,  and 
should  make  a  motion  to  strike  out  that  portion  of 
the  bill,  I  was  prepared  to  assert  and  prove  the 
right  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  western 
boundary.* 


*I  have  seen  a  letter  from  David  G.  Burnet,  formerly 
President  of  Texas,  to  Anthony  Dey.  E-q  ,  and  others  of 
N;  w-York,  dated  in  1830,  in  which  Mr.  Burnet  says,  that 
"  Texas,  in  its  usual  and  most  extensive  accuptatioii,  cdm- 
'  prises  the  whole  territoiy  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Kio 
'  Grande.  But,"  he  adds,  "  this  definition,  however,  is  not 
'  m  Urict  accorilance  with  the  political  organization  of  the 
'  country,  as  Ike  State  of  Tamaulipas  and  the  department  of 
'  Coahuila  both  eioss  the  Rio  Grande,  making  tlie  Nueces  slrict- 
'  ly  the  weilerii  limil." 


Mr.  PEARCE.  The  Senator  says  that  the  re- 
port is  substantially  correct,  though  not  exactly  so. 
I  knew  that  the  question  had  been  raised  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  it  was  put  on 
a  footing  which  I  myself  recognized  as  legitimate. 
I  find  that  when  this  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House,  Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  amend  it,  by  adding 
to  the  second  section  the  following: 

"  ProvUlcd,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  understood  to 
contain  an  expression  by  Congress  of  i^s  opinion  as  to  the 
question  of  houndary  between  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico." 

In  the  discussion  which  follojved,  Mr.  Drom- 
GOOLE  made  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Mr.  Dromgoolk,  resuming,  said  he  supposed  that  neither 
the  transportation  of  the  mail,  nor  the  establishment  of  a 
post  office  or  of  a  custom-house,  were  conclusive  facts  in 
regard  to  a  boundary  whenever  the  two  nations  should  see 
fit  to  enter  into  negotiation  respecting  it.  But  admit  that 
this  is  disputed  boundary,  and  then  having  the  possession  of 
it,  we  have  the  complete  right  to  govern  the  country  during 
the  possession,  even  if  it  be  a  military  possession.  We 
have  not  only  the  power  to  establish  post  offices,  post  routes, 
and  custom-iiouses,  but  to  introduce  civil  government,  not 
only  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  bi»t  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Mexico  which  had  been  overrun  by  our  arms  ; 
we  had  the  right  to  establish  governments  during  the  time 
we  occupy  them.  None  of  these  were  conclusive;  they 
were  mere  acts  which  we  might  do  because  we  had  posses- 
sion of  the  countiy." 

Now,  sir,  this  is  perfectly  right,  and  I  may  add 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  intelligent,  adi-oit,  and 
skillful  parliamentarian  who  made  the  remark.  It 
was  necessary  to  supply  our  army  with  postmas- 
ters, and  certainly  we  had  authority  to  do  so — the 
country  being  in  our  possession  by  military  occu- 
pation. We  had,  undoubtedly,  as  good  a  right  to 
establish  a  post-route  to  Port  Brown  as  to  send 
troops  there.  But  I  need  not  argue  this  poitit  fur- 
ther. The  ground  of  the  passage  of  the  law  was 
not  that  we  had  a  title  to  the  country,  and  it  can- 
not be  invoked  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proof  only 
of  our  military  occupation  of  the  country,  of  which 
it  was  a  consequence. 

Well,  now,  the  next  position  to  which  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  is  this  :  that,  as  we  weie 
entitled  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river — that  being 
assumed,  though  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  was 
not  so — the  President  was  bound  to  march  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
order  to  dispossess  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.     I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  I  am  aware  that  the  Senator 
did  not  take  that  position;  it  is  the  language  of  the 
President  himself,  and  I  find  it  repeated  in  the 
Union  of  to  day.  I  hold  that  if  Texas  had  a  right- 
ful claim  to  the  country,  it  being  in  possession  of 
Mexico,  this  gave  him  no  right  to  march  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  there;  that  was  an  act  of  War, 
which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  had  no  right  to  commit;  this  is  solely 
at  the  discretion  of  Congress,  and  is  usurpation  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  Government,  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances  it  may  be  done.  I  make 
this  declaration  under  high  authority.  Let  me 
remind  the  Senate  of  the  example  given  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  at  the 
last  session.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a 
confidential  communication  to  Congress,  and  in- 
vited their  attention  to  the  condition  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  then  held'  by 
Spain,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  he  repre- 
sented to  Congress  that  he  had  tried  negotiation  in 
vain,  but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  send  the  United 
States  forces  into  that  part  of  Louisiana,  because, 
as  he  said,  that  act,  Spain  being  in  possession, 
might  change  the  relations  of  the  country,  and 
transfer  them  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of 
war.  That  territory  clearly  belonged  unto  us 
alone,  but  it  was  not  taken  possession  of  by  order 
of  the  President.  Spain  for  a  long  time  retained 
possession  of  the  port  of  Mobile  and  the  Florida 
parishes,  as  they  were  called.  Nor  were  the  lat- 
ter taken  possession  of  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  until,  in  1810,  the  country  was  revolution- 
ized by  a  set  of  private  adventurers,  who  set  up  a 
government  for  themselves.  In  that  state  of  af- 
fairs. Congress  not  being  in  session,  Mr.  Madison 
issued  a  proclamation  and  took  possession,  because 
otherwise,  as  he  said,  these  parishes  would  have 
been  considered  derelict.  He  took  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  private  adventurers  who  had  ousted 
the  Spanish  authorities  and  taken  possession  of  it. 
Mr.  Madison  did  not  take  possession  of  Mobile 
till  1813,  after  the  passage  of  the  secret  act  of  Con- 


gress of  that  year  authorizing  him  to  do  so.  Now, 
I  say,  then,  upon  the  strength  of  the  authorities, 
that  if  Mexico  had  possession  of  the  territory,  or 
any  part  of  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande — even  if  they  had  commanded 
it  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  as  they 
might  have  done  at  Matamoros — the  Pi-esident  had 
no  right  to  take  possession  of  that  portion  of  it  in 
the  possession  of  Mexico.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  the  forbearance  with  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  submitted  to  the  holding  of  country 
by  foreign  nations  claimed  by  us.  How  long  was 
it  before  certain  British  posts,  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
actually  came  into  our  possession  ?  Great  Britain 
held  them,  I  think,  from  1783  till  after  Jay's 
treaty  and  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  General 
Wayne;  yet  we  declared  no  war  against  Great 
Britain.  General  Washington  never  thought  of 
sending  an  army  to  take  possession  of  these 
posts. 

Mr.  H  ANNEGAN.  They  were  held  by  Great 
Britain  till  1795. 

Mr.  PEAPuCE.  A  period  of  twelve  years.  Let 
me  refer  also  to  the  northeastern  boundary  ques- 
tion, in  dispute  from  the  treaty  of  1783  down  to  the 
settlement  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842.  I 
think  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  declared  our  title  to  the  boundary  as  we  claim- 
ed it,  and  yet  Great  Britain  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  territory;  even  her  military  forces  were  there, 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales 
was  arrested  on  the  soil  claimed  by  us,  was  carried 
away  and  incarcerated  in  a  British  dungeon;  yet 
neither  General  Jackson,  during  whose  adminis- 
tration the  controversy  existed,  nor  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  during  who.se  administration  the  incident 
which  I  have  just  related  occurred,  ever  thought 
of  marching  the  United  States  troops  there,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  country.  He  knew  that 
Congress  alone  could  authorize  such  a  proceeding. 
That  dispute  was  settled  by  negotiation;  and  if 
one-half  the  forbearance  had  been  exercised  to- 
wards weak  and  prostrate  Mexico  which  was  man- 
ifested towards  Great  Britain  in  that  controversy, 
we  should  have  had  no  war — not  a  drop  of  blood 
would  have  been  shed,  not  a  dime  in  your  treasury 
would  have  been  wasted.  I  know  another  instance, 
more  recent  and  more  flagrant.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  case  of  the  Caroline.  There  undoubt- 
edly American  blood  was  shed  upon  American  soil 
— shed  by  British  troops — led  by  a  British  officer, 
who  was  applauded  and  promoted  for  the  act;  and 
yet  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  take  the  law  into  his 
hands. — he  did  not  make  war  against  Great  Britain 
— he  did  not  ask  Congress  to  make  war.  That 
was  an  act  of  hostility  undoubtedly,  but  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  content  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotia- 
tion. I  wish  to  know,  sir,  whether  the  United 
States  intend  to  reverse  the  time-honored  maxim — 

"Parcere  subjectis,  debellare  superbos.''" 
Shall  we  make  war  on  the  weak,  and  practise  con- 
descension towards  the  strong.'  I  fear  that  we 
have  forgotten  that  maxim  in  our  course  towards 
Mexico,  and  trample  upon  her  who  is  least  able  to 
resist  us.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  repel  invasion 
when  made  within  our  acknowledged  limits.  But 
I  deny  that  that  is  war.  I  deny  that  there  can  be 
a  state  of  war,  properly  so  called,  unless  the  Con- 
gressoftheUnited  States  haveexerted  theirpowers 
and  declared  war.  It  is  not  for  the  President  to 
put  the  country  in  a  state  of  war;  certainly  not  to 
invade  a  territory  claimed  by  us  without  right,  and 
then  to  vindicate  himself  by  the  declaration  that 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  invaded,  that 
American  blood  had  been  shed  upon  American 
soil.  Sir,  I  blushed  for  the  President  when  he 
made  that  monstrous  assertion.  Now,  as  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  President  tells 
us  very  distinctly  in  his  message  that  we  are  to 
have  no  peace  with  his  consent  until  complete  in- 
demnity shall  be  obtained  from  Mexico — "indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future" — well 
characterized  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  one-half  of  Mexico  for  indemnity,  and 
the  other  half  as  security.  I  azree  with  my  col- 
leagup  in  his  declaration,  that  in  the  triumphs  of 
our  arms  we  have  obtained  ample  indemnity.  I 
do  hot  like  to  boast  of  the  prowess  of  my  country- 
men, but  certainly  I  have  been  as  much  struck  by 
their  achievements  in  Mexico  as  by  the  story  of 
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any  battles  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  know  nothing 
to  compare  with  them,  unless  it  he  the  defeat  of 
the  Russians  at  Narva  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
As  to  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  when, 
let  me  ask,  have  we  e<'er  sought  compensation  in 
damages  from  other  nations  with  whom  we  have 
been  at  war?  We  have  had  but  three  wars  with 
Christian  Powers.  The  war  of  the  Revolution — 
a  just  one,  I  take  it — was  the  first  one  in  which  we 
were  engaged,  and  I  do  not  see  why.  we  should 
not  as  well  demand  indemnity  for  its  expenses,  as 
for  the  one  in  which  v/e  are  now  involved;  but 
nobody  dreamed  of  demanding  indemnity  for  that 
war.  The  war  of  1812  was  a  just  war,  as  I  be- 
lieve; eminently  a  just  war;  provoked  by  British 
aggression,  by  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  by 
injuries  in  violation  of  our  commercial  rights.  We 
waged  that  war  for  three  years,  and  settled  it,  as 
I  suppose  everybody  agreed,  without  any  loss  of 
national  honor,  but  without  receiving  or  demand- 
ing any  indemnity.  We  spent  from  one  to  two 
hundred  millions  in  that  war,  and  did  not  get  a 
penny  back.  I  never  heard  that  Mr.  Madison  and 
his  Cabinet,  and  the  wise  men  who  were  in  this 
Chamber  then,  and  who  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Were  reproached  for  sacrificing  the  honor  of  the 
country  in  not  obtaining  pecuniary  indemnity. 
Sir,  I  despise,  I  scorn  this  demand  of  pecuniary 
indemnity  for  "  violated  honor,"  whether  made  by 
an  individual  or  a  nation.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  amongst  gentlemen.  I  have  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  Jonah  Barrington's  account  of 
the  celebrated  Kilkenny  Club,  renowned  for  being 
composed  of  the  most  chivalrous  gentlemen  that 
ever  pulled  trigger.  By  their  rules,  the  reparation 
of  personal  insults  and  wrongs  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system.  Every  ofTence  was  strictly  de- 
fined, and  the  appropriate-  degree  of  punishment 
prescribed.  If  the  offence  were  slight,  the  party 
aggrieved  might  be  satisfied  with  an  exchange  of 
shots;  if  a  little  more  aggravated,  it  was  requisite 
that  one  party  should  be  blooded.  When  the 
offence  was  of  a  very  grave  nature,  somebody  was 
to  be  well  blooded;  and  there  was  .scarcely  any 
oftetice  which  required,  according  to  these  rules  of 
chivalrous  honor,  tliat  the  combat  should  be  mortal. 
Certainly,  in  no  instance  is  it  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Kilkenny  Club  that  pecuniary  compensation 
was  to  be  devnanded  by  the  party  offended.  Sir 
Jonah  Harrington  records  no  instance  in  which  tlie 
offender  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  powder 
and  ball  consumed,  the  pistols  used,  and  transport- 
ation to  the  field  of  honor — that  is  to  say,  the 
hack-hire!  Now,  I  am  unwilling  to  place  a  nation 
in  a  lower  scale  than  a  private  individual;  neither 
have  I  one  rule  for  Mexico  and  another  for  Eng- 
land. 

What  is  the  condition  of  Mexico?  Before  I  re- 
ply to  that  inquiry,  let  me  say  that  I  am  perfectly 
disposed  to  demand  of  Mexico  compensation  in 
damages,  not  for  the  violation  of  national  honor, 
but  for  the  injuries  done  to  our  citizens  in  their 
commerce.  We  are  their  guardians — guardians 
of  their  pecuniary  rights,  wiiich  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  a.s  against  Mexico  and  all  the  world,  and 
to  see  repaired  by  pecuniary  indemnification.  I 
hold  it  to  be  perfectly  right  to  demand  indemnity 
of  Mexico  on  that  ground.  If  she  cannot  ^ive 
indemnity  in  money,  let  us  take  it  in  land.  But 
do  not  let  us  make  that  a  pretext  for  robbing  Mex- 
ico. She  is  prostrate  and  bleeding  at  your  feet. 
Your  armies  have,  triumphed  in  every  combat, 
from  that  of  Palo  Alto  to  the  last  battle  of  Chapul- 
tepec.  She  has  been  completely  vanquished;  her 
towns  stormed  and  bombarded;  her  seaports  in 
your  possession,  or  beleaguered  by  your  fleets; 
her  Government  fugitive;  and  your  armies,  in  the 
foshionable  phrase  of  the  day,  "revelling  in  the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas."  What  more  do  you 
want?  Is  not  this  enough?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  bully  who,  when  he  had  knocked  his  man 
down,  thought  it  liis  vulgar  duty  to  pull  out  his 
eyes  ?  Do  you  recollect,  sir,  the  epistle  of  Tom 
Crib  to  Big  Ben  ? 

"  What !  Ben,  my  old  hero,  is  tliis  your  renown- 
Is  this  the  new  go — kici<  a  man  when  he's  down  ? 
When  the  foe  has  kncclted  under,  to  tread  on  him  then.' 
By  the  fist  of  my  father  !  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben." 

Mexico  cannot  bring  an  army  into  the  field. 
Her  revenues  are  exhausted;  her  means  of  military 
defence  destroyed;  tlie  military  spirit  of  her  people 
is  broken.     She  is  helpless  and  hopeless,  excep 


in  your  mercy.  Yet  you  propose  to  carry  the 
war  further — "into  the  vitals  of  the  country." 
Not  satisfied  with  the  blood  already  shed,  do  you 
thirst  for  more?  Do  you  desire  more  towns  to 
bombard,  fresh  armies  to  defeat?  When  there 
are  none  of  these  to  be  found,  will  you  rejoice  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  miserable  guerrillas? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  care  that  the  disgrace- 
ful guerrilla  warfare  of  Spain  be  not  renewed  upon 
this  continent.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  this  state 
of  things  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  the  violated  honor 
of  the  country  requires  such  vindication.  That 
honor  is  in  much  greater  danger  of  being  tar- 
nished by  our  own  conduct  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war. 

But,  it  is  said ,  Mexico  must  sue  for  peace !  Will 
you  persist  in  this,  when  she  is  too  proud  to  sue 
for  peace?  You  must  know  that  she  is  anxious 
for  peace.  I  know  that  a  treaty  of  peace  can  be 
obtained  from  Mexico.  I  make  that  assertion 
after  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Mexican  commissioners  and  Mr.  Trist.  She  of- 
fers ample  indemnity  for  everything  but  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  She  proposes  to  cede  Califor- 
nia, from  its  junction  with  Oregon  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude.  This  comprises  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
as  I  have  been  told — thrice  the  territorial  extent  of 
Virginia,  and  larger  than  all  the  New  England 
States;  Nev/  York  and  Pennsylvania  together; 
and  it  includes  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco — the 
coveted  object  of  our  desire,  and  which,  sir,  alone 
is  worth  more  than  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  Mexico.  Our  President  and  his  Cabinet 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  cession.  They  de- 
manded, in  the  draught  of  the  treaty  which  Mr. 
Trist  took  with  him,  besides  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, all  New  Mexico,  all  Lo'ver  California  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Upper  California — all  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  Gila  river — a  region,  in  the 
whole,  of  nearly  700,000  square  miles — twice  as 
extensive  as  all  the  old  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union,  and  nearly  half  of  all  the  Mexican  do- 
minion. Well,  Mexico  gives  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  she  will  not  yield  to  these  enormous 
demands — to  this  magnificent  spoliation.  She  says 
that  Lower  California  commands  her  province  of 
Sonora,  and  that  she  cannot  be  asked  to  give  up 
what  would  make  her  vulnerable  in  her  weakest 
point.  She  cannot  give  up  all  Upper  California, 
because  a  portion  of  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
land  communication  between  Lower  California 
and  the  other  portions  of  her  dominions.  She 
cannot  give  up  New  Mexico,  because  the  people 
there  are  loyal — they  are  devoted  to  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  Government  is  unwilling  to  expatriate  her 
people,  to  sell  her  countrymen  who  stand  fast  in 
their  allegiance  through  weal  and  wo,  who  love 
their  country  whether  it  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
prosperity  and  national  honor,  or  shorn  of  both, 
and  overwhelmed  with  disaster  and  disgrace. 
This  feeling  has  an  echo  in  every  generous  heart. 
I  honor  it,  sir,  and  will  not  trample  on  it.  I  do 
not  want  New  Mexico,  and  with  my  vote  it  shall 
never  be  forced  into  our  Union.  Never,  sir,  never. 
Besides,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  our  Government — the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  formation  of  this 
Union?  Let  me  read  you,  sir,  from  the  Consti- 
tution : 

"  We,  the  pt'ople  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form'a 
more  perfect  union,  estalilish  justice,  ensure  dotnestie  tran- 
t]uillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  j;en- 
oral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  onlaiii  and  establisll  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America." 

"To  establish  union" — "to  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity" — these  were  amongst  the  glorious  ob- 
jects for  which  our  Constitution  was  formed.  Sir, 
do  you  imagine  that  our  Union  will  be  promoted, 
that  our  domestic  tranquillity  will  be  ensured,  by 
compelling  these  refractory  communities  to  enter 
our  Union,  in  spite  of  all  the  differences  of  blood, 
religion,  race,  and  color,  and  filled  with  mortal 
hatred  of  us  as  they  now  are?  No  man  can  be  so 
visionary,  sir,  as  to  suppose  that  by  such  means 
our  union  will  be  promoted?  Is  such  a  union  pos- 
sible ?  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  in  "  Le  Diahle 
Boiteux."  You  may  remember,  sir,  the  account 
of  the  two  demons  who  quarrelled  and  raised  such 
an  uproar  in  Lucifer's  dominions  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  interfere.     He  commanded  them,  under 


infernal  pains  and  penalties,  to  embrace  and  swear 
to  be  friends  forever.  We  did  so,  said  the  demon, 
and  have  hated  each  other  mortally  ever  since. 
Such,  sir,  will  be  the  consequences  of  that  union 
which  you  wish  to  bring  about.  Such  will  be  the 
fraternal  union  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  I  see  it  predicted,  sir,  that  if  we  should 
annex  Mexico,  she  would  be  to  us  what  Ireland  is 
to  Great  Britain,  a  perpetual  source  of  bloodshed, 
embarrassments,  annoyance,  endless  disquietude. 
I  do  trust  that  the  country  will  not  sanction  such 
an  idea ;  that  the  Senate  will  not  sanction  it ;  that 
in  the  progress  of  this  discussion  all  will  come  to 
perceive  the  truth,  as  I  think  that  I  perceive  it. 

I  have  said  that  in  my  opinion  we  can  now  ob- 
tain satisfactory  terms  from  Mexico.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Mexican 
commissioners  were  precisely  such  as  I  would  ac- 
cept; but  they  afford,  at  all  events,  a  proper  basis 
for  negotiation. 

If  we  do  not  stop  here,  when  and  where  shall 
we  stop?  Are  we  to  become  the  ocean-bound 
Rep.ublic,  spreading  over  the  whole  continent? 
That  is  what  some  gentlemen  contemplate.  I  re- 
collect that  one  very  ultra  gentleman  said,  some 
time  since,  that  the  day  was  fast  approaching  when 
"even  China  would  be  a  componoit  part  of  the 
United  States."  Are  our  dreams  of  ambition 
boundless?  If  we  go  on  in  this  way  enlarging  our 
boundaries,  must  we  not  eventually  be  broken  into 
fragments?  Must  we  not  come  at  last  to  disso- 
lution, like  the  circle  in  the  water,  which,  by 
"  broad  spreading  is  dispersed  to  nought  ?'^'  The 
bands  which  unite  our  country,  if  stretched  so  far, 
must  inevitably  snap.  We  must  stop  now  or 
never.  If  we  persist  in  this  course,  we  tnust  come 
to  the  project  of  my  friend  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Hannegan  ;]  and  then,  I  take  it,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  be  inevitable.  I  do  not  know 
that  in  such  a  case  the  event  would  be  matter  of 
regret. 

Let  me  trouble  you  with  a  few  words  more  on 
the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  this  war,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  more  immediately  the  subject  of 
discussion.  I  have  examined  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  this  year,  and  I  find 
that  the  expenses  of  the  cui-rent  year,  taking  thf 
quarter  which  has  expired,  will  amount  to  fifty- 
eight  million  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  I  confess,  I  was  startled  when  I  saw  the 
statement.  The  Secretary  says  : 
That  the  total  receipts  and  means  for  the  year 

ending  June,  1848,  are  estimated  at !$43,886,.'54.5  80 

The  expenditures  for  tlie  first  quarter,  which 

are  ascertained,  being $16,469,194  69 

And  the  estimated   expendi- 
tures for  the  rest  of  the  year 
being  as  follows : 
Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse, 

and  miscellaneous 5,486,180  42 

Army  proper,  including  volun- 
teers      19,080,865  58 

Fortiiications,  ordnance,  arni- 

ing  militia,  &c 2,035,443  50 

Indian  department l,7-30,660  26 

Pensions  1 ,033,523  66 

Naval  establishment... 10,241,072  47 

Interest  on   public  debt  and 

treasury  notes 2,250,577  18 

Treasury  tiotes    outstanding, 
and  payable  when  presented         267,139  31 

The  total  expenditures  will  be 58,615,660  07 

Leaving    an    excess   of  expenditures    over 
means,  1st  July,  1848 $15,729,1 14  27 

If  to  these  fifty-eight  millions  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  be  added  the  deficiencies 
in  the  present  year's  appropriations,  which,  I 
learn,  are  likely  to  be  heavy,  the  expenses  of  the 
year,  if  not  its  expenditures,  will  probably  be 
seventy  millions. 

When  the  war  commenced,  we  had  a  surplus 
of  twelve  millions  in  the  treasury,  and  Congress 
adopted  new  financial  measures,  which  were  ex- 
pected by  the  Administration  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury.  But  we  have  spent  the 
twelve  millions  surplus,  and  all  the  current  revenues 
which  we  have  received,  increased,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  been,  by  the  new  tariff,  besides  thirty-three 
millions,  according  to  my  computation,  of  loans 
and  treasury  notes.  In  .Tanuary  last,  the  Secretaiy 
came  to  us  for  twenty-three  millions,  which  he  said 
would  be  ample.  But  in  a  month  be  asked  for 
authority  to  reissue  five  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
and  now  another  loan  "of  eighteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions is  demanded  for  the  service  of  the  present 
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year.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
more  than  that  for  tiie  excess  of  expenditure  in  the 
year  1849.  This  is  a  woful  state  of  things.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  you  continue  your  military 
operations  as  they  are  now  conducted,  before  eigh- 
teen months  either  your  treasury  will  be  bankrupt, 
or  you  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  some  new  and  ex- 
traordinary financial  measures.  I,  for  one,  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  crisis. 

It  is  not  just,  sir,  that  the  coining  generation 
should  suffer  for  the  folly  of  the  present.  It  is  not 
just  to  keep  glory  for  the  present  age,  and  taxes 
for  the  next.  If  you  will  have  the  glory,  you 
ought  to  have  the  taxes  along  with  it.  I  believe 
the  only  way  to  bring  the  people  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  enormity  of  this  war,  is  to  let  them  feel  the  cost 
of  it.  iVIy  colleague  spoke  of  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  Mexico,  and  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  war  could  be  sustained  in  this  way,  with- 
out the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  our  treasury.  But  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  Mexico,  in  her  present  de- 
pressed condition,  kept  down  by  an  enemy  hold- 
ing her  powerful  towns,  overrunning  her  country, 
her  industry  paralyzed,  her  trade  and  business 
broken  up,  her  people  ground  to  the  dust  by  mili- 
tary oppression,  will  furnish  anything  like  the 
amount  which  he  has  represented  as  accruing  to 
her  treasury  in  time  of  prosperity?  You  will  not 
get  a  dollar  which  is  not  forced  from  her  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  He  speaks  of  the  duty  upon 
contracts,  and  says  ihatthey  might  nowbestamped 
by  your  authority,  and  that  thus  a  considerable 
revenue  would  be  obtained.  But,  sir,  they  will 
)iot  make  these  contracts,  especially  when  there  is 
a  probability  that,  if  made,  they  will  be  invalidated 
when  the  present  s,tate  of  things  shall  terminate. 
Sii-,  tills  is  all  illusion;  and  if  you  could  get  the 
whole  revenue  which  Mexico  raised  in  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  you  would  get  but  twenty- 
one  millions,  and  your  military  operations  are 
costing  you  nearly  fil'ty  millions.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  sanguine  as  he  is,  does  not  esti- 
mate these  resources  half  so  high  as  my  colleague. 

He  has  not  been  able,  he  says,  to  obtain  any  re- 
liable statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  realized  in 
Mexico  on  exports  The  duties  on  specie  might 
amount  to  half  a  million.  The  receipts  from  du- 
ties on  imports  in  a  time  of  peace  have  varied 
from  six  to  twelve  millions.  What  probability 
is  there  that  these  would  be  half  the  first  sum 
when  our  armies  were  covering  the  whole  coun- 
try ? 

Even  the  Secretary  thinks  that  no  large  portion 
of  the  internal  revenue  could  be  collected  under 
our  military  dominion;  and  he,  with  all  his  eager- 
ness to  present  a  favorable  view  of  this  project, 
admits  that  he  has  no  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
base  any  reliable  estimate  as  to  this  source  of  rev- 
enue. So  that  I  caution  the  country  against  these 
delusive  conjectures.* 

As  for  the  ten  thousand  men  proposed  by  the 
bill,  I  will  not  vote  for  one  of  them.  We  have 
now  about  45,000  men  in  the  field, «r  on  their  way 
to  the  scene  of  wai-,  and  the  President  has  author- 
ity by  law  to  call  out  some  20,000  more. 

I  believe  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Crittenden,]  that  there  are  troops  enough  for  all 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  this  war,  and  more  than 
enough;  and,  while  I  would  not  deny  them  food 
and  clothing,  I  would  not  now  give  for  the  war 
another  soldier  until  I  saw  a  disposition  on  thepart 
of  the  Executive  to  bring  about  a  peace. 


*  The  Goveninient  dues  of  Mexico  liave  been  by  no  means 
punctually  paid.  General  Thompron,  our  late  Minister  to 
Mexico,  estimated  the  whole  actual  revenue  at  sixteen  mil- 
lions. McGregor,  in  his  Coniinercial  Slatistics,  furnishes  a 
table,  taken  from  Mr.  lirantz  Mayer's  book,  which  shows  the 
entire  revenue,  in  1840,  to  have  been  only  §12,774,157,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  same  year  were  ,fl3,155,922,  exclusive 
of  the  payment  of  loans  and  balances. 

The  produce  of  the  stiinip  taxes  in  that  year  was  only 
.■l^'110,863,  thougli  nearly  double  that  sum  in  1842.  Of  the 
revenue,  as  estimated  by  General  Thompson  and  Mr.  May- 
er, about  four  and  a  half  millions  were  derived  from  imposts 
on  internal  trade — that  is,  trade  between  one  State  or  De- 
partment and  anotlier— and  these  last  duties  General  Scott, 
by  his  general  order  of  December  15,  has  prohibited,  so  far 
as  his  power  extends. 

Mr.  McGregor  says  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  taxes 
which  can  be  levied,  even  to  an  amount  equal  to  confisca- 
tion, on  the  produce  of  labor  in  Mexico,  will  fall  short  of  the 
sum  necessary  for  her  own  expenses.  We  nmst  remember 
that  there  is  adebtof  one  hundred  millions,  of  which  eighty- 
four  millions  are  foreign;  and  that  if  we  assume,  as  wc  seem 
to  be  doing,  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  seize  her  reve- 
nues, we  become  liable  for  the  interest  on  this  debt. 


I  look  at  the  honor  of  the  country  in  a  different 
aspect  from  that  in  which  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
by  some  Senators,  to  whom  I  do  not  impute  any 
other  than  patriotic  motives.  I  think  they  are  en- 
tirely mistaken.  For  myself,  1  am  willing  to  take 
the  reproach  of  consistent  dullness,  by  adhering  to 
the  doctrines  which  I  have  here  announced,  and 
refusing  to  vote  a  man  more  until  I  see  a  better 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  make 
peace.  I  believe  that  the  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  peace  was  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  I 
believe  that  if  this  Government  had  not  demanded 
too  much,  they  could  have  made  a  peace  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  that  it  still  may 
be  obtained  on  just  and  honorable  terms.  I  will 
not  increase  the  forces  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  overrunning  and  annexing  the  country.  It 
would  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  us  to  do  so.  I 
wish  to  see  the  United  States  disposed  to  set- 
tle this  controversy  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity 
more  glorious  even  than  all  the  victories  we  have 
gained. 

Mr.  BADGER  rose,  and  signified  his  intention 
of  addressing  the  Senate  on  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  rise 
to  put  a  question  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  to 
which  I  hope  he  will  reply  now,  if  he  can,  and  if 
not,  at  some  future  time,  when  he  shall  have  re- 
flected on  the  answer.  If  I  am  right  in  my  recol- 
lection, my  friend  wag  not  here  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1846,  when  the  law  of  that  session  pass- 
ed. 

Mr.  PEARCE  assented. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  If  I  am  right,  then,  as  to  the 
opinions  of  my  colleague  at  that  time,  if  he  had 
been  here  he  would  not  liave  voted  for  the  law  as 
it  passed.  If  I  am  right  as  to  the  reasons  which 
would  have  influenced  him  in  giving  that  vote,  it 
would  have  been  because  of  the  preamble  to  that 
act.  The  question  I  now  wish  to  propound  is, 
whether  he  would  have  voted  for  that  law  without 
the  preamble  .' 

Mr.  PEARCE.  Yes;  I  should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.     Just  so. 

Mr.  PEAR.CE.  But  I  beg  to  say  something 
further.  It  was  necessary  that  some  military  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  and  the  exigency  seemed 
to  require  a  very  large  provision.  Our  army  had 
been  placed,  by  the  act  of  the  Executive,  in  a  po- 
sition of  great  peril.  It  was  not  for  me  to  say  that 
that  army  should  be  sacrificed.  Not  for  a  hun- 
dred millions  would  I  sacrifice  one  of  its  gallant 
oflicers,  or  one  of  its  brave  men.  Perhaps  I  may 
add,  that  it  is  very  likely  I  would  have  gone  fur- 
ther then  than  now,  because  I  had  not  then  so  fully 
investigated  the  subject.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
ScHENCK,  which  fully  met  my  views.  The  amend- 
ment was  as  follows: 

"  Strike  out  all  after  the  enactins  clause,  and  insert : 
"  Whereas  it  has  been  conimunicated  to  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  this  Government  is  now 
at  war  with  Mexico,  and  a  call  has  been  made  on  Congress 
for  means  to.prosecute  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  whereas  Congress  is  informed  that,  in  a  war 
thus  commenced,  losses  have  occurred  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States  employed  by  the  President  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Del  Norte,  and  that  such  army,  if  not  already  lost,  is  in 
an  exposed  and.perilous  situation,  and  requires  speedy  relief 
and  reinforcement:     Therefore, 

"  Be  it  enacted,  i5"c.,  That  while  Congress  will  not  sanction 
or  approve  the  forcible  occupation,  under  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  territory  between  the  rivers 
Nueces  and  Del  Norte,  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  any  hostilities  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
order  of  the  President  against  the  Government  or  people  of 
Mexico  ;  yet,  to  enable  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  to 
r(dieve  and  to  extricate  the  army  of  the  United  States  from 
the  position  in  which  it  has  become  involved,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  invasion  or  encroachments  upon  the  territory  of 
this  Union,  and  to  protect  and  defend  to  the  fullc^t  extent 
the  citizens  and  people  of  the  Unit(jd  States,  as  far  as  the 
same  may  be  in  any  way  afTected  or  endangered  by  hostili- 
ties with  Mexico,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Unitod 
States,  to  call  for,"&c. 

That  proposition,  sir,  would  have  met  m);-  entire 
approbation;  and  if  that  had  failed,  I  should  have 
been  imwilling  to  place  myself  in  the  position  of 
denying  supplies  to  our  army  in  peril.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  take  care  of  my  own  household  first, 
and  it  would  be  only  in  the  flush  of  victory,  that 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  spare  those  with  whom 
we  are  warring. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.  R.  M.  McLANE, 

OP  MARYLAND, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  19,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Resolutions  referring  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  to  the  various  Standing  Com- 
mittees, 

Mr.  McLANE  .said: 

He  somewhat  regretted  that  it  was  his  fortune  to 
follow  in  debate  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, [Mr.TucK,]  whose  allusions  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  were  offensive  to  the  pride  and  refinement 
of  every  gentleman,  he  hoped,  from  every  State  of 
our  Federal  Union,  who  respected  and  venerated 
our  Federal  Constitution.  If,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
same  subject,  he  should  do  so  with  great  respect 
for  the  local  institutions  of  every  State  in  the 
Union,  be  itfree  or  slave,  however  much  he  might, 
as  the  representative  of  a  slave  State,  feel  wounded 
at  the  offensive  allusions  so  freely  offered  in  this 
House  by  gentlemen  who  regarded  themselves  aa 
men  of  a  single  idea. 

Mr.  McL.  continued,  and  said,  that  but  for  the 
extraordinary  declaration  made  by  this  House,  at 
the  motion  of  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  AsiiMuN,]  denouncing  this  war 
as  "  unconstitutional, "&c.,&o.,  I  should  notthink 
it  within  iny  range  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
committee  with  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  war. 
Whatever  opinion  I  might  have  entertained,  I 
could  not  have  reconciled  myself  to  a  voluntary 
expression  of  sentiment,  the  record  of  which  on 
the  Journal  of  this  House  necessarily  discredited 
our  own  Government,  and  fiilsified  the  records  of 
both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature.  Sir,  had 
we  thought  it  wise  to  abandon  the  war,  and  with- 
draw our  armies  to  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  adhere  for  the  future  to  a  defensive  war  with 
Mexico,  it  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  unneces"- 
sary,  if  not  derogatory,  to  raise  an  issue  of  veraci- 
ty with  a  former  Congress — appealing  to  partisan 
zeal  at  home  or  abroad  to  determine  whether  ice  or 
our  predecessors  have  voted  "  a  falsehood."  But  to 
make  such  a  declaration  after  we  have  refused  to 
withdraw  our  armies,  exposes  to  insult  and  shame 
the  brave  men  we  have  pushed  forward  into  Mex- 
ico— aiding,  and  comforting,  and  encouraging  their 
enemies,  while  we  chill  and  demoralize  public  sen- 
timent at  home,  and  render  it  impossible  to  raise 
succor  and  reinforcement  for  those  whom  we  re- 
fuse to  recall,  on  the  same  day  and  hour  that  we 
discredit  and  dishonor  their  service. 

I  regret  that  a  majority  of  this  House  have  taken 
a  very  different  view  of  our  mutual  obligations; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  insensible  to  the  honor  of  the 
Government  and  the  jiride  of  our  illustrious  soldiers, 
they  would  attach  their  falsification  of  the  nation- 
al record  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  convey  to  General  Taylor  some  light  ex- 
pression of  the  respect  and  admiration  felt  for  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  This  association  of  such 
a  declaration  with  the  name  of  General  Taylor, 
will  appear  still  more  unfortunate  when  some  ref- 
erence is  had  to  the  particular  acts  of  the  President, 
which  constituted  the  illegality  or  unconstilulional- 
ity  of  the  war.  There  ai-e  those  in  opposition,  sir, 
who  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  the  first 
and  great  violation  of  law  that  caused  the  war,  and 
the  military  and  civil  conduct  of  the  President 
as  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  war  ;  others,  who 
justify  the  act  of  annexation  as  legal  and  constitu- 
tional, without  regard  to  its  wisdom  or  expediency, 
are  obliged  to  rest  Ihe  illegality  and  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  war  upon  the  orders  of  t!ie  President, 
which  they  ahege  were  issued  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  and  immediately  caused  the 
war.  It  would  be  difiicult,  sir,  to  determine  which 
of  these  propositions  involves  the  most  inconsist- 
ency, supposing  either  to  be  the^  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Governmentof  the  United  States. 
If  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  illegal  and 
unjustifiable  casus  belli,  then  the  occupation  of  any 
part  of  Texas,  east  or  west  of  the  Nueces,  was 
necessarily  an  immediate  act  of  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Executive.    But  it  was  also  neces- 
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sarily  the  result  of  that  obligation  to  execute  the 
law  of  annexation  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  act  of  annexation  was 
legal  and  constitutional,  but  regarded  by  Mexico  as 
an  act  of  war,  then  no  movement  of  the  Execu- 
tive connected  with  the  defence  of  the  new  terri- 
tory, even  without  the  concurrence  of  Congress, 
can  be  treated  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  Sir,  the 
course  of  the  Opposition  on  this  point  renders  it 
necessary  to  look  back  a  little  at  the  history  of  this 
"act  of  annexation.''  I  shall  not,  however,  weary 
the  committee  v.-ith  more  on  this  point  than  a  re- 
view of  facts,  which  confute  the  declaration  that 
the  President,  by  his  own  illegal  act  in  occupying 
the  territory  west  of  the  Nueces,  without  the  con- 
currence of  Congress,  caused  the  war.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  sir,  that  the  act  of  annexation  was  a 
foimal  act  of  the  law-making  power  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  army  of  the  United  States  was  not 
moved  beyond  the  Sabine  until  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  Texas  bad  accepted  the  terms  of  annex- 
ation offered  by  Congress.  This  was  in  the  surn- 
mer  of  1845,  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  assigned  General  Taylor  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  observation,  destined  to  defend  and 
protect  the  soil  of  Texas,  informing  him  that  his 
ultimate  destination  would  be  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande.  (See  Mr. 
Bancroft's  despatch  in  June  or  July,  1845.)  In 
December,  1845,  Congress  was  informed  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  been  assigned  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  same 
month,  and  after  receiving  this  information.  Con- 
gress, by  a  formal  act,  consummated  annexation, 
and  extended  American  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  Texas,  without  reserve  or  limitation.  A  refer- 
ence to  this  act  of  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas 
(29th  December,  1845)  will  show  that  it  was  the 
State  of  Texas  that  was  admitted,  with  a  consti- 
tution alieady  formed,  affirming  the  declaratory 
statutes  which  defined  the  boundary  west  to  the 
Rio  Grande;  and  with  such  boundary  she  was  ad- 
mitted a  State  into  the  Union.  Tiiis  act  of  Con- 
gress settles  the  question  at  issue,  and  establishes 
the  concwTence  of  Congress  with  the  President  in 
taking  possession  and  sovereignty  over  the  country 
west  to  the  Rio  Grande;  for  on  the  same  day  an- 
other act  was  passed,  extending,  in  general  terms, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  CRISFIELD  here  interposed,  to  say  that 
his  colleague  was  wrong  in  point  of  fact. 

Mr.  McLANE  said,  that  if  he  was  wrong  in 
the  statement  he  had  made,  the  burden  and  all  the 
injury  would  rest  upon  him. 

Mr.  BOYD  and  Mr.  CRISFIELD  here  made 
some  additional  remarks,  which  were  not  audible 
to  the  reporter,  being  addressed  to  Mr.  McLane, 
near  whom  both  gentlemen  were  seated. 

Mr.  McLANE  replied,  that  it  was  to  hirn  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  whether  the  Texan  constitu- 
tion of  1836  did  or  did  not  define  her  boundary. 

Mr.  KAUFMAN,  of  Texas,  being  appealed  to 
by  several  gentlemen  around  him,  (interposing,) 
said:  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
did  not  define  the  western  boundary  of  that  State. 
It  was  defined, however,  by  a  laio  of  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1836.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas 
declares  all  laics  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  force 
not  repugnant  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
or  the  annexation  resolutions. 

Mr.  BOTTS  asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
v/hether  the  boundary  of  Texas,  as  described  by 
the  act  of  her  Congress  of  1836,  included  Santa  Fe.' 

Mr.  KAUFMAN  replied  that  it  did;  that  it  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source;  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  passed  the  annexation 
resolutions,  approved  March  1,  1845,  understood 
that  Texas  included  Santa  Fe  ;  for  it  provided  that 
States  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  Texas  north  of 
36|  degrees  should  be  free  States;  while  Santa  Fe 
is  south  of  36|  degrees  north  latitude.  Mr.  K.  fur- 
ther said,  that  the  Republic  of  Texas,  previous  to 
annexation ,  had  established  post  routes  from  Bexar 
to  Laredo,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Point  Isabel,  and  that 
every  portion  of  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  north  to  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  was  included  by  different  acts  of  the 


Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  jrrevious  to' annex- 
ation, with/in  the  limits  of  some  organized  or  establish- 
ed county  of  said  Republic  ! 

Mr.  McLANE  continued.  Subsequently  (he 
said)  Congress  organized  the  revenue  districts  in 
Texas,  in  such  wise  that  one  district  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  J^'ueces,  another  on  the  east  by 
the  Nueces,  and  the  west  by  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  revenue 
officers  assigned  to  the  districts  so  located.*  Sir, 
I  would  remark  that  I  am  not  now  engaged  with 
an  examination  of  the  boundary  question  between 
Texas  and  Mexico;  I  am  considering  the  calumny 
thrown  upon  this  Government  by  the  declaration 
that  the  occupation  of  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  act  of  the  President,  without  the 
concurrence  of  Congress.  Sir,  I  think  it  just  to 
get  rid  of  this  issue,  before  I  engage  with  any  ex- 
amination of  the  real  origin  of  the  war;  for  I  con- 
sider the  declaration,  so  often  repeated  by  the 
Opposition,  that  the  occupation  of  the  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
act  of  the  President,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Consress,  to  be  in   itself  a  calumny. 

I  present,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  that  in  June,  1845,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  indicated  to  him  the  extent  of 
country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  claimed  as  Texas,  un- 
der the  act  of  annexation,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  his  orders  to  defend  and  protect  that  territory; 
while  Congress,  in  December,  1845,  on  their  first 
meeting  were  informed  fully  by  the  President  of 
his  action  in  Texas — to  which  they  took  )io  excep- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  legislated,  without  re- 
straint and  without  limit,  for  all  the  territory 
claimed  as  Texas;  and  particularly  committed  it- 
self to  this  territory  west  of  the  Nueces,  by  further 
and  particular  legislation  in  the  establishment  of  a 
custom-house  and  revenue  district  west  of  that 
river.  Upon  this  state  of  facts,  I  feel  constrained 
to  regard  as  a  calumny  the  assertion  that  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Nueces  was  occupied  by  the  ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  without  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sir,  I  have  seen  it  suggested  from  the  Opposition 
that  the  war,  though  just  and  honorable  as  the  re- 
sult of  annexation  as  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  yet,  as  between  the  different  branches 
of  this  Government,  there  exists  a  responsibility 
with  the  Executive,  peculiar  and  painful,  created 
by  the  rash  act  of  the  President  in  ordering  the 
troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  provoking  the  state  of 
active  hostilities. 

Such  a  conclusion  could  only  result,  sir,  from 
the  struggle  of  a  generous  spirit,  under  the  impulse 
of  patriotism,  called  to  an  unwilling  association 
with  the  Opposition.  Such  an  assault  on  the  Presi- 
dent, like  the  broad  declaration  affirmed  by  this 
House,  and  already  referred  to,  must  be  refuted 
by  a  simple  review  of  the  history  of  annexation: 
and  coming  from  the  Opposition,  under  all  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  it  is  even  more  unwarrant- 
able than  the  abstract  denunciation  of  the  illegality 
and  unconstitutionality  of  such  an  order.  In  re- 
pelling this  assault  upon  the  wisdom  and  capacity 
of  the  President  in  one  particular  act  of  adminis- 
tration, it  must  be  observed,  that  ever,  in  view  of 
the  act  of  territorial  occupation  west  of  the  Nueces, 
this  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  made  for 
months  after  our  armies  were  posted  west  of  the 
Nueces,  and  for  months  after  Congress  had  actu- 
ally extended  American  laws  and  American  life 
into  that  territory;  nor  until  months  after  General 
Taylor,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  and 
protection  of  Texas,  had  repeatedly  urged  and  ad- 
vised the  movement,  upon  high  considerations  of 
military  and  political  propriety;  nor  until  months 
after  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  armies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  under  peremp- 
tory orders  to  cross  that  river,  and  seek  our  peo- 
ple at  Corpus  Christi,  or  wherever  else  they  might 
be  found.  This  movement,  made  with  caution, 
with  care,  in  a  purely  defensive  spirit,  subordinate 
and  secondary  to   the  occupation  of  the  country 


*In  spealiinsof  the  organization  of  revenue  districts  in 
Texas,  Mr.  McLane  desires  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
Texas  as  one  collection  district,  with  surveyors  and  inspect^jrs 
appointed  for  ports  in  Texas,  west  of  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  surveyor  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  an  inSpector  at 
Point  Isabel. 


west  of  the  Nueces,  which  was  made  six  months 
before  the  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  ordered; 
and  this  movement,  which  was  withheld  for 
months,  at  the  express  command  of  the  President, 
that  every  possible  effort  to  settle  differences  by 
negotiation  might  be  exhausted,  is  seized  upon  by 
one  branch  of  the  Opposition  as  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional act,  by  another  as  an  unwise  one, 
and  by  both,  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  proximate 
or  remote. 

Sir,  one  other  ground  of  reproach  is  relied  on  by 
the  Opposition,  which  is  to  attach  tli£  responsibil- 
ity of  this  war  to  the  President.  He  is  denounced, 
sir,  for  electing  the  alternative  joint  resolution  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
rather  than  the  resolutions  which  proposed  nego- 
tiation. Sir,  not  to  remark  that  the  President's 
predecessor  had  already  made  the  election,  let  me 
only  suggest  that  Congress  authorized  the  election; 
and  that  it  savors  somewhat  of  presumption,  to 
argue  now,  in  the  dark,  that  a  different  election 
would  have  avoided  war.  For  one,  sir,  I  believe 
the  alternative  election  of  negotiation  would  have 
lost  Texas  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  war — 

1st.  In  its  origin,  just,  honorable,  and  necessary, 
(1  mean  unavoidable.) 

2d.  I  think  it  is  being  prosecuted  with  the  avow- 
ed object  of  conquering  a  peace,  which  would  se- 
cure indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future. 

3d.  I  think  indemnity  and  security  may  consist 
in  pecuniary,  territorial,  or  commercial  conditions, 
altogether  or  severally. 

4lh.  I  think  the  war-power  under  our  Federal 
Constitution  omnipotent  under  the  recognized  laws 
of  nations,  as  estaljlished  on  principles  of  human- 
ity and  civilization. 

5th.  I  would  inquire  how  shall  this  war-power 
be  exercised  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  ex- 
isting war  with  Mexico. 

What,  sir,  are  the  facts  which  develop  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  this  war?  In  1836,  the  Repub- 
lic, of  Texas  accomplished  a  revolution  with  the 
sivord.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  country  formerly 
known  as  Louisiana,  and  alleged  to  have  been 
bounded  by  the  Rio  Grande;  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  Mexican  department  of  Texas,  alleged  to  have 
been  boi>nded  by  the  J^ueces;  but,  sir,  I  speak 
of  the  revolutionized  Republic  of  Texas — consist- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  department  of  Texas, 
and  portions  of  the  people  of  Tamaulipas  and 
Coahuila — who,  after  driving  the  Mexican  ar- 
mies beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  once  or- 
ganizing a  Government,  declared  that  river  to  be 
their  western  boundary;  and,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  maintained  complete  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  soil  west  to  the  Rio  Grande;  so 
far  as  concerned  their  intercourse 'with  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  had  re- 
cognized their  national  independence — England, 
France,  and  other  great  Powers  inclusive.  Within 
these  limits  of  boundary,  they  exercised  in  their 
intercourse  with  these  nations  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty;  and  even  in  their  rekitions  with  Mex- 
ico, actually  making  peace  on  the  recognition  of 
such  boundaries,  stipulating  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Mexican  armies  to  the  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  release  of  the  Mexican  command- 
er-in-chief, and  further  maintaining  such  boundary 
against  all  subsequent  efforts  of  Mexico  to  obtain 
a  permanent  footing  on  that  soil  from  which  her 
armies  had  been  driven  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion; while  the  people  who  continued  to  inhabit 
such  territory  were  recognized  as  citizens  of  Tex- 
as, tendering  their  allegiance,  and  being  represent- 
ed in  the  Congress  of  Texas,  and,  I  believe,  in 
the' very  Convention  that  accepted  our  terms  of 
admission.  These  acts  of  sovereignty  have  been 
often  referred  to  in  this  House.  As  one  act  of 
such  sovereignty,  Texas  became  a  State  of  our 
Federal  Union,  bringing  with  her  the  old  quarrel 
with  Mexico,  which,  at  the  time  of  annexation,  was 
the  Mexican  claim  to  all  of  Texas;  and  this  quar- 
rel, to  the  extent  of  war  with  Mexico,  or  other 
Powers  interfering  with  the  "act  of  annexation," 
I  cheerfully  assume  as  the  price  of  Texas. 

Sir,  observe  the  conduct  of  the  two  Governments 
in  their  intercourse,  now  that  the  act  of  annexation 
has  transferred  this  intercourse  to  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration ;  see  the  insolence  of  Mexico  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  United  States ;  see  the  declara- 
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tion  of  Almonte,  withdrawing  from  our  country 
on  the  passage  of  the  act  of  annexation  ;  see  every 
subsequent  stage  of  the  controversy  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States,  and  every  despatch  of 
every  minister,  in  every  change  of  a  changing 
Government.  The  offence  was  the  act  of  annex- 
ation. That  act  was  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  Texas  was  an  offence  in 
the  eyes  of  Mexico  ;  but  the  occupation  of  any  and 
every  part  was  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  had 
necessarily  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  in  virtue 
alone  of  the  original  act  of  annexation,  which  was 
a  just,  a  wise,  a  constitutional  act,  and  in  advance 
sanetioned  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  a  free  and 
sovereign  republic,  holding  dominion  from  the 
Sabine  west  to  the  Rio  Grande.  See  the  subse- 
quent and  subordinate  ground  of  complaint,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  disputed  boundary  question — sup- 
posing the  major  offence  of  annexation  reconciled; 
and,  in  this  connection,  observe  the  cautious,  for- 
bearing, conciliating  course  of  the  American  Exec- 
utive, holding  the  American  forces  on  the  extreme 
eastern  border  of  the  disputed  territory  until  every 
effort  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences  seem- 
ed hopeless  ;  and  further  observe  the  cautious,  de- 
fensive policy  adopted  in  occupying  and  defending 
tlae  soil  of  this  new  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  see  the  war  issue  on 
which  Paredes  overthrew  the  Government  of  Her- 
rera,  confessedly  because  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  cause  of  war.  And  here,  sir,  in  this  Paredes 
revolution,  may  be  seen  really  the  occasion  of  hos- 
tilities, if  gentlemen  wish  to  refine  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Mexican  war;  for,  sir,  this  revolution 
once  accomplished,  see  the  offensive,  hostile,  ag- 
gressive spirit  with  which  the  Mexican  army 
was  ordered  to  take  forcible  possession  not  only  of 
that  territory  which,  in  some  collateral  issues  of 
the  negotiation,  had  been  styled  disputed,  but  also 
of  the  territory  of  Texas  all  the  way  to  the  Sabine. 
Surrenderino;  then,  sir,  all  the  advantage  which  re- 
sults from  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  Texas 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  transfer  of  that  sover- 
eignty to  the  Federal  Government,  we  can  afford 
to  stand  upon  the  issue  oC opposition,  now  very  nat- 
urally adopted  by  our  beaten  and  desperate  eneriiy, 
and  acknowledge,  for  the  moment,  that  Texas,  to 
the  Nueces,  was  legally  and  rightfully  occupied  by 
our  troops,  and  that  all  bej'ond,  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  disputed  territory.  For,  sir,  the  American 
Government  took  defensive  possession,  and  the 
Mexican  Government  offensive  possession  of  this 
territory,  contemporaneously — hostilities  occur- 
ring at  a  moment  when  the  American  general  was 
ordered  to  act  defensively,  and  the  Mexican  to  in- 
vade and  act  offensively. 

What  can  be  more  conclusive  to  establish  the 
necessity,  the  justice,  aud  the  obligation  of  honor, 
imposed  upon  oar  Government  to  recognize  and 
engage  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  war?  What 
more  conclusive  to  establish  the  wisdom  and  for- 
bearance of  the  Executive?  And  yet  the  Congress 
that  recognized  such  a  war  are  branded  as  voting 
a  "falsehood,"  and  the  Executive  arm  is  paralyzed 
by  the  denunciation  of  a  majority  of  this  House — 
a  denunciation  powerless  but  for  insult,  since  we 
hear  nothing  of  impeachment,  the  only  legitimate 
fruit  of  such  a  denunciation. 

Satisfied,  then,  sir,  that  the  war  is  just,  honor- 
able, and  necessary,  I  desire,  in  the  second  place, 
to  ascertain  if  it  is  prosecuted  with  an  honorable 
and  intelligent  purpose.  The  war  message  of 
May,  J846,  and  every  subsequent  annual  message 
and  special  message,  have  all  declared  that  the  war 
is  prosecuted  with  the  sole  object  of  conquering  a 
satisfactory  peace  ;  and  these  Executive  declara- 
tions have  been  understood  to  involve  the  princi- 
ple of  demanding  indemnity,  both  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  the  past  injuries  and  wrongs 
inflicted  by  Mexico  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  view,  then,  of  these  two  positions,  and 
the  repeated  rejection  of  our  peaceful  overtures,  I 
.see  no  course  left  to  this  Government,  but  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  war,  until  the  power  that 
governs  Mexico  is  subdued;  we  then  dictate  our 
own  terms,  and  accomplish  our  avowed  purpose 
of  conquering  a  peace.  I  thus  distinguish,  sir,  be- 
tween the  conquest  of  peace  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  power  that  governs  a  country,  and  the  subju- 
gation or  annihilation  of  the  country  itself,  with  all 
its  institutions  and  municipal  existence. 


Here,  sir,  arises  an  interesting  inquiry.  Such 
a  subjugation  of  the  power  that  governs  Mexico 
once  accomplished,  what  indemnity  shall  be  de- 
manded? This  inquiry  must  be  resolved  before 
we  can  wisely  apply  our  war-making  power  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war;  for,  m  the  enun- 
ciation of  my  third  proposition,  I  have  stated,  in 
terms  somewhat  comprehensive,  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational indemnity.  I  feel  constrained,  sir,  to 
pass  over,  without  consideration,  the  idea  of  a 
simple  pecuniary  indemnity,  or  a  pecuniary  guar- 
antee of  security  for  the  future  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico.  I  distrust,  utterly,  all  expectation 
of  ever  obtaining  such.  So,  sir,  in  regard  to  mere 
abstract  territorial  acquisition.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  Mex- 
ican territory,  embracing  even  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  the  whole  extent  of  territory  com- 
prised east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  including  New 
Mexico  and  California — which,  though  somewhat 
beyond  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  has 
been  sttg^es^ed  by  very  eminent  military  authority — 
would  in  itself  constitute  a  satisfactory  indemnity 
for  the  war  alone;  much  less  would  such  an  acqui- 
sition, in  my  judgment,  give  us  security  for  the 
future.  Such  an  acquisition  of  territory,  com- 
bined with  certain  fixed  commercial  relations,  and 
the  occupation  of  such  points  on  the  seacoast  and 
in  the  interior  as  would  ensure  their  faithful  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment,  might,  perhaps,  satisfy  the 
just  demands  and  expectations  of  a  wise  American 
policy.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  result,  sir,  would 
constitute  a  satisfactory  peace,  in  my  judgment. 
To  accomplish  this  result,  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  must  be  absolutely  subjugated. 
When  this  crisis  is  reached,  American  statesmen, 
who  may  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
Government,  in  my  opinion,  will  take  a  yet  more 
comprehensive  view  of  this  question  of  indemnity ; 
and,  rejecting  altogether  the  idea  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition, they  would,  perhaps,  guarantee  to  the 
whole  people  of  Mexico  republican  government, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  equal  rights  and  equal 
laws,  in  their  relation  of  independent  several 
States,  or  in  any  independent  confederate  relation 
they  may  desire  to  assume.  None  of  the  evils  in- 
cident, or  believed  to  be  incident,  to  the  denation- 
alization of  Mexico,  could  then  occur;  but,  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, who  have  been  subjugated  by  the  United 
States,  they  will  enjoy  that  degree  of  civilization 
and  independence  for  which  they  may  be  fitted, 
and  the  free  and  glorious  civilization  of  our  people 
will  press  onward  until  it  covers  the  American 
continent.  The  commercial  relations  thus  secured 
with  seven  or  eight  millions  of  people, »from  whom, 
though  adjacent  in  territory,  we  have  been  almost 
excluded  by  the  prejudices  of  an  eighth  or  tenth 
of  the  Mexican  nation,  in  alliance  with  the  arts 
and  intrigues  of  European  traders  and  mission- 
aries, would  constitute  an  ample,  a  glorious  indem- 
nity; while  the  liberated  millions  of  Mexico  would 
bless  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  spurn  the 
rude  despotism  of  the  privileged  classes,  who  now 
sport  with  and  oppress  them.  To  this  end,  sir, 
I  would  myself  be  willing  at  this  time  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  The  power -to  declare  war,  and 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  our  armies,  and 
our  captures  on  land  and  sea,  is  ample  to  fill  the 
measure  of  glory  and  freedom  which  I  think  this 
war  will  yet  secure  to  the  Mexican  people.  I 
would  desire  at  once,  sir,  to  extend  our  revenue 
laws  over  Mexico,  and  push  the  war  vigorously 
to  the  occupation  and  subjugation  of  every  Mexi- 
can State.  When  these  brilliant  results  should  be 
accomplished — and  the  task  is  more  simple  than  we 
generally  concede — I,  for  one,  shall  be  content  to 
leave  with  our  existing  Government  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  peace — assured,  as  I  am, 
that  no  peace  will  ever  be  deemed  satisfactory  and 
honorable  that  does  not  stipulate  for  "indemnity 
and  security,"  and  security  guarantied  by  treaty 
stipulations — not  alone  in  view  of  our  immediate 
relation  to  Mexico,  but  in  view  of  all  the  relations 
which  Mexico  and  the  United  States  hold  to  Euro- 
pean nations.  Sir,  in  my  own  humble  sphere  of  in- 
tercourse, 1  havegathered  such  intelligence  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  Paredes  and  the  monarchical 
party  in  Mexico  with  certain  powers  in  Europe, 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  confine  my  view  simply 
to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico, 
when  I  consider  the  conditions  indispensable  to 


the  idea  of  future  security  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  American  policy.  All  who  have  observed 
the  intimate  relations  existing  between  Paredes 
and  dueen  Christina,  and  the  present  political 
connection  existing  between  the  latter  and  the 
French  and  Spanish  Governments,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  consid- 
erations. 

I  do  not  advocate,  sir,  any  mission  of  philan- 
thropy; I  do  not  justify  any  spirit  of  propagand- 
ism,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government. 
But  I  look  to  the  actual  condition  of  Mexico, 
without  inquiring  whether  the  present  war  was 
caused  l>y  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  or  whether 
it  has  produced  the  present  state  of  affairs — 
which,  in  my  judgment,  demands  from  this  Gov- 
ernment firmness  and  resolution,  in  securing  steady 
regulations  and  treaty  stipulations  beyond  the 
power  of  English  or  Freuch  intrigues  to  disturb, 
whether  those  intrigues  are  confined  to  efforts 
which  would  exclude  us  from  commercial  inter- 
course with  Mexico,  or  have  the  more  enlarged 
purpose  of  establishing,  in  the  place  of  the  anar- 
chical Government  now  existing,  a  monarchy  under 
the  protection  of  European  Powers. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  presume  to  press  these  views 
at  this  time.  I  am  quite  content  to  support  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  as  presented  in  the 
President's  message,  and  take  at  once  the  territoral 
indemnity  recommended  by  him;  though  1  would 
venture  to  hope  his  recommendation  might  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
south  to  Tampico,  as  well  as  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Such  an  acquisition  of  territory,  com- 
bined with  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
President,  or  the  extension  of  a  judicious  revenue 
system  over  Mexico,  and  a  continued  prosecution 
of  the  war,  would  constitute,  in  my  judgment,  a 
policy  which  will  yet  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
American  people. 

Sir,  in  viewing  the  more  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive policy  indicated  in  the  remarks  I  have  just 
submitted,  I  would  observe  that  such  a  policy, 
though  it  certainly  embraces  the  whole  of  Mexico  in 
its  influence,  and  is  intended  to  give  moral  and 
physical  life  to  the  people  and  institutions  of  that 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  simple  proposition  of  the  de- 
nationalization of  Mexico  and  the  annexation  of 
that  country  and  people  as  an  integral  and  sover- 
eign portion  of  our  own  Confederacy.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  are  hardly  less  aboriginal, 
and  certainly  not  so  well  cultivated  and  advanced, 
as  the  Choctaw,  or  even  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who, 
as  a  people,  though  conquered,  are  still  left  to  the 
enjoymentof  civil  and  religious  freedojn;  instituting 
theirown  fundamental  laws,  and  enactingtheir  own 
municipal  regulations,  under  the  most  improved 
and  independent  system  of  republican  government 
within  »he  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  yet  not  constituting  an  integral  and  sover- 
eign portion  of  the  Confederacy  itself.  Neverthe- 
less, sir,  their  laws,  their  public  schools,  their  civil 
and  religious  cultivation,  present  types  of  a  civil- 
ization in  few  respects  inferior  to  our  own. 

The  principal  and  main  objection,  sir,  that  I  have 
heard  advanced  against  the  partial  acquisition  of 
Mexiofln  territory,  will  doubtless  be  applied  to  the 
policy  here  indicated,  and  lies  in  the  supposed  ex-  . 
tension  oi slavery  among  a  people  and  over  territory 
from  which  it  is  now  excluded  by  municipal  law. 
This  objection,  sir,  I  regard  as  of  little  weight — 
not  because  I  am  in  anywise  insensible  to  the  out- 
rage which  such  a  forced  extension  of  such  an  in- 
stitution over  an  unwilling  people  would  constitute. 
I  regard  this  objection ,  sir,  of  little  weight,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  act  of  acquisition,  of  itself, 
would  necessarily  extend  this  institution  over  the 
territory  so  acquired.  Still  less  do  I  believe  that 
the  subjugation  of  all  Mexico,  and  the  subsequent 
government  of  that  country  by  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  under  free  and  republican  institutions, 
would  ever  result  in  the  extension  of  slavery  be- 
yond the  limits  where  it  now  exists.  Further, 
sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  act  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  either  create 
or  abolish  slavery  anytvhere,  within  or  without  our 
present  limits.  The  powers  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  institutions  of  slavery  are  limited, 
1st,  to  their  enumeration,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  con- 
gressional representation;  2d,  to  their  arrest  and 
restoration  when  fugitives  from  labor;  and  3d,  to 
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prohibit  their  importation  or  their  immigration 
fi;om  abroad  subsequent  to  the  year  1808.  Terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  United  States  with  slavery 
existing  therein  as  a  domestic  municipal  institution, 
as  Fio7-ida  and  Louisiana-,  would  remain  slave  terri- 
tory without  regard  and  without  the  sanction  of 
treaty  stipulations  to  make  it  so,  or  to  guaranty 
its  existence. 

On  the  other  liand,  territory  acquired  without 
the  existence  therein  of  this  municipal  institution, 
would  remain  free,  so  far  as  any  power  of  Con- 
gress to  create  it  there,  or  to  declare  tliat  it  should 
exist  there,  is  concerned.  The  people  who  may 
have  abolished  it  therein,  or  who  may  have  tailed 
to  create  it  there,  are  alone  possessed  of  sover- 
eignty over  it — being  a  purely  domestic,  local,  and 
•peculiar  iJis/i/wiJon,  recognized  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  such  within  the  limits  of  such  sov- 
ereignty as  may  have  established  it — an  institution 
recognized  as  existing  in  virtue  of  a  sovereignty 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, though  not  inconsistent  with  it.  Hence  it 
is,  sir,  I  believe  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  either  hy purchase  or  conquest,  and  inhabited 
by  people  who  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
will  maintain  and  establish  such  municipal  institu- 
tions as  are  most  acceptable  to  their  own  ivill  and 
wish,  if  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  Entertaining  these  views  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  feel, 
as  the  representative  of  a  southern  State,  wounded 
and  offended  at  the  style  of  language  so  often  in- 
dulged in  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  who  treat 
this  question  as  men  of  a  single  idea,  denouncing 
the  institution  and  those  who  live  in  its  midst;  and 
though  myself  born  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  I  still  lived  sufficiently  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  and  slave  race  to  understand  that  they  were 
capable  of  far  more  enlightened  and  Christiau 
principles  of  action,  and  love  to  their  neighbors 
and  fellow-men,  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the 
conduct  of  any  branch  of  the  Abolition  party,  here 
or  elsewhere.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say, 
that  I  hold  the  opinion  that  Congress  is  under  the 
obligation  to  vote  promptly  men  and  money  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  that  will  conquer  a 
glorious  and  satisfactory  peace,  reducing  Mexico 
to  complete  subjection,  leaving  us  to  dictate  terms, 
which  I  would  have  illustrate  our  humanity,  our 
wisdom,  and  our  justice. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  A.  ROCKWELL, 

OF   CONNECTICUT, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  11,  1848. 
On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 
Mr.  ROCKWELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  some  questions  con- 
nected with  the  recent  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  assigning  his  reasons  for  not 
signing  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  harbors  and  rivers,  in  relation  to 
which  I  design  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  but  for  a  very  short  time.  On  a  former 
occasion  I  have  expressed  at  length  my  views  on 
this  subject,  and,  instead  of  going  now  over  the 
same  ground,  my  sole  purpose  is  to  expose  so"me 
of  the  gross  misstatements  of  that  message  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  system  of  im- 
provements. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  do 
not  seem  very  cordially  to  agree  in  their  opinions 
on  this  question.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Venable,]  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  has  read  a  lecture  to  the  honorable 
member  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Stanton,]  which 
I  hope  he  received  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
They  seem  to  differ  entirely  in  their  views  of  this 
remarkable  message.  It  is  not  my  province,  sir, 
"  tnntas  componere  lites,"  but  to  deal  with  the  -^ dii 
majorum  gentium" — the  President  and  his  veto 
message.  No  one  can  read  through  that  document 
without  being  struck  with  the  want  of  a  fair  and 
candid  statement  of  the  matters  under  discussion. 
On  very  many  points  the  impression  sought  to  be 
conveyed  is   an   incorrect  and   grossly  deceptive 


one,  even  where  there  is  studied  avoidance  of  any 
directly  false  statements  of  matters  of  fact.  The 
leading  ideas  inculcated  in  the  message  are  two- fold : 
first,  that  this  system  of  improving  harbors  and 
rivers,  and  constructing  roads  and  canals,  in  effect 
originated  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  was  carried  by  him  and  liis  ad- 
mirers and  friends  to  a  most  alarming  extent;  and 
second ,  that  Genera!  Jackson  checked  this  tendency 
to  wild  and  extravagant  expenditures,  and  curtail- 
ed and  reduced  the  expenditures  made.  Although 
these  ideas  are  not  expressed  in  these  words  in 
any  one  portion  of  the  message,  no  one  can  read  it 
without  acknowledging  that  they  are  sought  to  be 
conveyed,  and  are  actually  conveyed,  by  the  mes- 
.sage.  Nothing,  sir,  could  be  further  from  the  fact, 
as  I  shall  undertake  to  show  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks. 

There  are,  however,  some  statements  in  the 
message,  which  are  specific  and  distinct,  which  are 
entirely  untrue.     The  President  says: 

"The  power  of  appinpriating  money  from  tlie  treasury 
for  sucli  iniprovemeiils  was  not  cliiiiiit'rt  or  exercised  for 
more  than  tliirty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1789,  when  a  more  latitiithnous  construction  was 
indicated,  thougli  it  was  not  broadly  asserted  and  exercised 
until  1825." 

Now,  sir,  this  is  not  correct,  but  the  fact  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  this  statement. 

Without  referring  to  various  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  especially  to  the  early  and 
continued  legislation  on  the  subject  of  light-houses, 
&c.,  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  1808, 
is  well  worthy  the  particular  consideration  of  the 
House;  and  1  refer  to  it  the  more,  because  it  is  a 
most  important  document,  and  has  been  very  rarely 
referred  to,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

By  referring  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  the  25th  February,  1807,  Mr. 
Worthington  (of  Ohio)  submitted  for  consideration 
the  following  resolution: 

'■'■  ResrAved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  direct- 
ed to  report  to  the  Senate,  at  their  next  session,  the  hest 
information  he  can  acquire  as  to  the  usefulness,  the  practi- 
cability, and  prohable  exiiense  of  the  canal  contemplated 
between  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  from 
Elk  river  to  Christiana  creek,  with  his  own  opinion  and  rea- 
sons thereon,  and  a  plan  or  plans  for  the  application  of  such 
means  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  Government,  and 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  to  aid  in  carrying  intoexecu- 
tion  the  same  ;  and  whether  the  route  adopted  by  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  Canal  Company  be  the  most  eligible 
communication  between  the  ^^aters  of  the  bays;  and  like- 
wise his  opinion  generally  on  the  practicability  of  an  inland 
navigation  between  the  southern  and  northern  extremities 
of  the  United  States." 

And  on  the  next  day,  February  26,  1807,  Mr. 
Wortii  ington  submitted  the  following  for  considera- 
tion: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  direct- 
ed to  report  to  the  Senate,  at  their  next  session,  the  best 
information  he  can  acquire  as  to  the  practicability  and  pro- 
bable expense  of  forming  a  turnpike  road  throughout  the 
United  STntes,  commencing  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
running  each  way  towards  the  northeastern  and  southwest- 
ern extremities  of  the  Union;  together  with  his  opinion  on 
the  most  suitable  route  for  the  same,  and  a  plan  or  plans  for 
the  application  of  such  means  as  may  be  most  convenient 
for  the  Government,  and  within  the  power  of  Congress,  to 
aid  in  carrying  the  same  into  eftect." 

These  two  resolutions  were  subsequently  aban- 
doned by  the  mover  of  them,  and  one  substituted, 
more  general  in  its  character,  and  embodying  all 
that  was  contained  in  the  former  resolutions;  and 
I  refer  to  them  now  to  show  with  what  care  and 
deliberation  the  early  movements  on  this  subject 
were  undertaken. 

On  the  28th  February,  JVIr.  Worthington  with- 
drew the  two  resolutions  which  I  have  read,  and 
offered  the  following: 

"■R.esolvei,  Thatlhe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed 
to  prepare  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  next  session, 
a  plan  for  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the 
povv'er  of  Congress  to  the  purposes  of  opening  roads  and 
making  canals  ;  together  with  a  statement  of  the  underta- 
kings of  that  nature  which,  as  objects  of  jtublic  improvement, 
may  require  and  deserve  the  aid  of  Government;  and  also 
a  statement  of  the  vi'orks  of  that  nature  which  have  been 
commenced,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  tn  them, 
and  theineans  and  prospect  of  their  being  completed,  and 
all  such  information  a*  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  material  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  this  resolution." 

On  the  2d  March,  1807,  the  vote  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  resolution,  as  follows: 

"  Yeas— Messrs.  J.  Q.Adams,  (\Tass.,)  Clay,  (Ky.,)  Hill- 
house,  (Ct.,)  Howland,  (R.  I.,)  Kitchell,  (N.  J.,)  Logan, 
(Pa.,)  Milledge,  (Geo.,)  Mitchell,  (N.  Y.,)  Moore,  (Va.,) 
Pickering,  (Mass.,)  Plumer,  (N.  H.,)  Reed,  (Md.,)  Smith, 
(Md.,)    Smith,    (N.  Y.,)    Smith,   (Tenn.,)   Smith,   (Vt..) 


Sumpter,  (S.  C.,)  Tracey,  (Ct..)  Turner,  (N.  C.,)  White, 
(Del.,)  and  Wortliington,  (Ohio)— 23. 

" Nays— Messrs.  Condii,  (N.  J.,)Fenner;  (R.I.,)  Gilniau, 
(N.  H.)— 3."  '."-        "  .    ' 

Surely,  at  the  present  day,  a  person  who  should 
vote  for  such  a  resolution  would  not  only  be  con- 
sidered as  claiming  and  asserting  the  propriety  of 
improvements  of  the  character  embraced  in  the  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President,  but  adopting  a  far  more 
"  latitudinous  construction"  of  the  Constitution. 
No  man,  of  course,  who  denied  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  such  works,  would  ever  vote  for 
such  a  resolution. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution,  Mr.  Albert 
Gallatin,  in  the  following  year,  made  his  most 
elaborate  report  to  Congress,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  occupy  more  than  two  hun- 
dred pages  in  one  of  the  large  folio  volumes  of  the 
"  State  Papers." 

He  recommends  the  construction  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing classes  of  works  : 

"  1.  Canals  from  north  to  south  along  the  At- 
lantic sea-coast. 

"2.  Communicatious  between  the  Atlantic  and 
western  waters. 

"  3.  Communications  between  the  Atlantic  wa- 
ters and  those' of  the  great  lakes  and  river  Stx Law- 
rence. 

"4.  Interior  canals." 

He  recommends  a  system  which  involved  an 
expenditure  of  §20, 000, 000, and  observes,  that  "an 
annual  appropriation  of  §2,000,000  would  accom- 
plish all  these  great  objects  in  ten  years;  and  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  supplied  iii  time  of 
peace  by  the  existing  means  and  resources  of  the 
United  States." 

Previously  to  this  time  the  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  not  been  such  as  to  justify  any  con- 
siderable expenditures  for  this  purpose,  or  any 
other.  Appropriations  had,  however,  been  made 
for  the  Cumberland  road  as  early  as  1806,  by  an 
appropriation  of  §.30,000,  which  have  been  since 
continued,  amounting  in  all  to  5^5,863,236  17. 

Nor  does  this  stand  alone.  On  the  26th  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

^'Rcsoh-ed,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint 
three  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Ohio,  to  ascertain  whether  a  canal  to  avoid  them 
be  practicable,  and  which  s«de  of  the  river  presents  the  . 
greatest  advantage  for  its  accomplishment;  and,  also,  whether 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  capable  of  being  so- cleared  out  as 
to  admit  of  ascending  and  descending  navigation,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  a  canal." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  bill  to 
this  effect,  and  on  the  28th  February,  1807,  the 
bill  was  reported,  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vole 
of  18  to  8. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  as  follows: 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Clay,  Gaillard,  Oilman,  Hill- 
house,  Maclay,  Milledge,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Pickering,  Plum- 
er, Reed,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Ohio,  Smith' of  Ten- 
nessee, Thurston,  White,  and  Worthington — 18. 

"  Nays — Messrs.  J.  Q..  Adams,  (Massachusetts,)  Condit, 
(New  Jersey,)  Howland,  (Rhode  Island,)  Smith,  (New 
York,)  Smith,  (Vermont,)  Tracy,  (Connecticut,)  and  Tur- 
ner, (North  Carolina,)— 8." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  work,  the 
construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
at  Louisville,  has  been  the  ground  of  attack  pre- 
eminently by  the  opponents  of  this  system.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that,  so  far  from  originating  with 
Mr.  Adams's  administration,  this  measure  was 
opposed  by  him  when  first  introduced,  about 
twenty  years  before,  in  the  Senate.  It  will  also 
be  seen  from  what  quarter  this  measure  received 
its  principal  support. 

It  does  not  becoine  us,  sir,  in  the  history  of  this 
system,  to  pass  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
while  Secretary  of  War,  in  1819,  made  to  Con- 
gress, in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  4lh  April,  1818,  instructing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  to  that  House,  at 
their  next  session,  "  a  plan  for  the  application  of 
'  such  means  as  are  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  constructing  such 
'  roads  and  canals  as  may  deserve  and  require  the 
'  aid  of  Government,  with  a  view  to  military  oper- 
'  ations  in  time  of  war,  the  transmission  of  muni- 
'  tions  of  war,"  &c. 

The  report,  exclusive  of  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, occupies  ten  pages,  and  presents  a  very  full 
view  of  the  subject.     It  begins  as  follows: 
"  A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  constructed  for 
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the  convenience  ol' commerce  and  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  only,  vvitliout  any  reforence  to  military  operations,  is 
iti(  If  among  the  mi)?l  efficient  means  lor  'the  more  complete 
defence  of  the  United  States.'  Without  adverting  to  the 
fact,  that  the  roads  and  canals  which  such  a  system  would 
require,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  precisely  those  wliich 
would  he  required  for  the  operations  of  war,  such  a  system, 
by  consolidating  our  Union,  increasing  our  wealth  and  fiscal 
capacity,  would  add  greatly  to  (jur  resources  in  war.  It  is 
in  a  state  of  war,  when  a  nation  is  conqielled  to  put  all  its 
resources  in  men,  money,  skill,  and  devotion  to  country  into 
requisition,  that  its  government  realizes,  in  its  security,  the 
beneficial  efl'ects  from  a  people  made  prosperous  and  happy 
by  a  wise  direction  of  its  resources  in  jjeace.  But  I  forhear 
to  pursue  this  subject,  though  so  interesting,  and  which  tlie 
further  it  is  pursued  will  the  more  clearly  establish  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  defence  and  safety  of  the 
country,'  and  its  improvement  and  prosperity,  as  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  it  constitutes  the  immediate  object  of  this  re- 
port. 

"There  is  no  country  to  which  a  good  system  of  military 
roads  and  canals  is  more  indispensable  than  to  the  United 
States." 

After  showing  at  length,  and  with  particularity, 
the  very  exposed  character  of  our  frontier  on  the 
seaboard,  he  observes: 

"  Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
render  it  as  secure  as  possible.  For  much  of  this  security 
we  ought  to  look  to  a  navy  and  a  judicious  and  strong  sys- 
tem of  fortifications  ;  but  not  to  the  neglectof  such  roads  and 
canals  as  will  enable  the  Government  to  concentrate  prompt- 
ly and  cheaply,  at  any  point  which  may  be  menaced,  the 
necessary  force  and  means  of  defence." 

In  another  portion  of  his  report,  Mr.  Calhoun 
says : 

"  Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  xione  to  perfect  the 
roads  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the  rivers;  but  this, 
for  the  most  part,  may  be  salel}'  left  to  the  States  and  tile 
commercial  cities  particularly  interested,  as  the  appropriate 
objects  of  their  care  and  exertions.  The  attention  of  boih 
have  recently  been  much  turned  towards  these  objects, 
and  a  few  years  will  probably  add  much  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Very  ditferent  is' the  case  witli  the  great  and  im- 
portant line  of  communication  extending  along  the  coast 
through  the  Atlantic  States.  No  object  of  the  kind  is  more 
important;  and  there  is  none  to  which  State  or  individual 
capacity  is  more  inadequate.  It  must  be  perfected  by  the 
General  Government,  or  not  be  perfected  at  all,  at  least  lor 
many  years.  No  one  or  two  Stales  have  a  ^ulRcient  iiiiei- 
est.  It  is  immediately  beneficial  to  more  than  half  oi'  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  without  tlie  aid  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment would  require  their  coopeiation.  Jtis  at  all  times 
a  most  important  object  to  tlie  nation  ;  and  in  a  war  with  a 
naval  Power,  is  almost  indispensable  to  our  military,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  operations." 

Again : 

"If  it  were  thoroughly  opened  by  land  and  water,  if  Lou- 
isiana were  connected  by  a  durable  and  well-finished  road 
with  Maine,  and  Boston  with  Savannah,  by  a  well-estab- 
lished line  of  inland  navigation,  for  which  so  many  facilities 
are  presented,  more  than  half  of  the  pressure  of  war  would 
he  removed.  A  country  so  vast  in  its  means,  and  abounding 
in  its  various  latitudes  with  almost  all  of  the  products  of 
the  globe,  is  a  world  of  itself;  and  with  that  facility  of  iuter- 
course,  to  perfect  which  the  disposable  means  of  the  country 
is  adequate,  would  flourish  and  prosper  under  the  pre.'suie 
of  a  war  with  any  Power.  But  dropping  this  more  elevated 
view,  and  consiileriiig  the  subject  only  as  it  regards  '  military 
operations  in  time  of  war,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
munitions  of  war,'  what  could  contribute  so  much  as  this 
communication  to  the  effectual  and  cheap  defence  of  our 
Atlantic  frontier.'  Take  the  line  of  inland  navigation  along 
the  coast,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  estimated  could  be  com- 
pleted for  sea  vessels  by  digging  one  hundred  miles,  and  at 
the  expense  of  .f3,OUO,(iOO,  the  aijvantiige  which  an  enemy 
with  a  naval  force  now  has,  by  rapidly  moving  along  the 
coast  and  harassing  and  exhausting  the  country,  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  lost  to  him." 

I  will  read  but  two  or  three  more  extracts,  from 
different  portions  of  the  report: 

"The  interest  of  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  great  Atlantic  cities,  will  do  much  to  perfect  the 
me.ans  of  intercourse  with  the  West.  The  mo.^t  important 
lines  of  communication  apiiear  to  Ije  from  Albany  to  ilie 
lakes,  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, and  Rich- 
mond, to  the  Ohio  river,  and  from  Charleston  and  Augusta 
to  the  Tennessee ;  all  of  which  are  now  commanding  the 
attention,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  sections  of  the 
country  immediately  interested.  But,  in  such  great  under- 
takings, so  interesting  in  every  point  of  view  to  the  whole 
Union,  and  which  may  uliimately  become  necessary  to  its 
defence,  the  expense  ougiit'not  to  fall  wholly  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  country  more  immediately  interested.  As  the 
Government  has  a  deep  stake  in  them,  and  as  the  system  sf 
defence  will  not  be  perfect  without  their  completion,  it 
ought  at  least  to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  tlie  expense  of 
their  construction. 

"  Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, are  nodoubtofthe  first  importance  to  the  commerce, 
the  manufacture,  the  agriculture,  and  political  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  are  not  for  that  reason  less  useful  or  neces- 
sary for  military  purposes.  It  is,  in  tact,  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  our  country,  enjoying  so  manyothers,  that 
whether  we  regard  its  internal  improvements  in  relation  to 
military,  civil,  or  political  purposes,  very  nearly  the  same 
system,  in  all  its  parts,  is  required.  The  road  ot  canal  can 
scarcely  be  designated,  which  is  highly  useful  for  military 
operations,  which  is  not  equally  required  for  the  industry  or 
pofitieal  prosperity  of  the  community.  If  those  roads  or  ca- 
nals had  been  pointed  out,  which  are  necessary  for  military 
purpo.ses  only,  the  list  would  have  been  small  indeed.    I 


have,  therefore,  presented  all,  without  regarding  the  fact 
that  they  might  he  employed  for  other  uses,  which,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  be  necessary  to  give  economy,  cer- 
tainty, and  success  to  our  military  operations  ;*and  which,  if 
they  had  been  completed  before  tlie  late  war,  would,  by 
their  saving  in  that  single  contest  in  men,  money,  and  repu- 
tation, more  than  have  indemnified  the  country  for  the  ex- 
pense of  their  construction.  I  have  not  prepared  an  esti- 
mate of  expenses,  nor  pointed  out  the  particular  routes  for 
the  roads  or  canals  recommended,  as  1  conceive  that  this 
can  be  ascertained  with  satisfaction  only  by  able  and  skillful 
engineers,  after  a  careful  survey  and  examination. 

'^' I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest,  as  the  basis  of 
tlie  system,  and  the  first  measure  in  the  '  plan  for  the  appli- 
cation of  such  means  as  are  in  the  power  of  Congress,'  that 
Congress  should  direct  such  a  survey  and  estimate  to  be 
made,  and  the  result  to  be  laid  before  them  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

"  Where  incorporate  companies  are  already  formed,  orthe 
road  or  canal  commenced  under  the  supeiintendence  of  a 
State,  it  perhaps  would  be  advisable  to  direct  a  subscription 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  might  be  thought  proper. 

"In  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  I  have  thought  it 
improper,  under  the  resolution  of  the  House,  to  discuss  the 
constitutional  question,  of  how  far  the  system  of  internal 
improvements,  which  has  been  presented,  may  be  carried 
into  ett'ect  on  the  principles  of  our  Government ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  the  arguments  which  are  used,  and  the 
measures  proposed,  must  be  considered  as  depending  on  the 
decision  oi' that  question." 

2.  The  next  assertion  which  the  President  makes 
in  his  message  is  as  follows: 

"  During  the  four  succeeding  years  embraced  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Adams,  the  power  not  only  to  ap- 
propriate money,  but  to  apply  it,  under  the  direction  and 
authority  of  the  General  Government,  as  ivclt  to  the  con- 
struction of  roads  as  to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and 
rivets,  was  fully  asserted  and  exercised." 

It  is  not  true  that  any  new  power  was  claimed 
or  exercised  by  Mr.  Adams's  administration  in 
relation  to  the  construction  of  road.s.  We  have 
just  received  an  official  document  from  the  War 
Department,  "  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
'  Senate  calling  for  a  statement  of  appropriations 
'  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  fortifica- 
'  tions,  and  harbors,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
'  rivers,''  which  gives  full  and  minute  information 
on  this  subject. 

By  this  it  appears  that  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  above  purposes,  except  fortifications,  be- 
tween the  years  1806  and  1826,  principally  for 
roads,  the  sum  of  §819,109  60. 

Dui-ing  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  whole 
amount  approoriated  for  roads,  sixteen  in  number, 
was  $,1,138,646— $910,749  of  which  was  for  the 
Cumberland  road,  and  $227,897  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  all  other  roads.  And,  with  one  ex- 
ception, these  roads  were  in  the  Territories  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 
This  one  exception  was  of  a  military  road,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  to  Mars  Hili — to  which  there  was 
appropriated,  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
|57,932,  and  during  General  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration $79,451  72. 

These  roads  in  the  Territories  have  annually, 
before  and  since  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, received  the  aid  of  the  General  Government 
for  their  construction.  And,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Jackson,  numerous  and  large 
appropriations  were  made  for  the  same  roads,  and 
many  others,  and  to  a  mucli  larger  amount.  The 
sum    appro)iriated    in    bills   signed    by   President 

Jackson  for  thirty  roads  was #4,431,264  66 

Of  which,  for  the  Cumberland  road..  3,599,313  99 


And  for  all  other  roads §831,950  67 

It  thus  appears,  that  of  these  appropriations  for 
roads  by  the  General  Government,  President  Jack- 
son signed  bills  for  nearly  fourfold  the  amount  of 
those  signed  by  Mr.  Adams. 

How  entirely  inconsistent  with  these  facts  is  the 
statement  of,  the  President  above  made.  If  the 
remarks  had  been  made  in  relation  to  Genei-al 
Jackson,  (although  equally  untrue  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  system,)  it  might  sin-ely,  with  far  more  jus- 
tice, be  said  that  this  power  was  by  him  far  niore 
"  fully  asserted  and  exercised." 

3.  The  President,  in  pursuance  of  his  argument 
in  his  message,  makes  the  following  extraordinary 
statements : 

"  Among  other  acts  assuming  the  power  was  one  passed 
on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1826,  entitled  'An  act  for  improv- 
ing certain  harbors  and  the  navigation  of  certain  riveisand 
creeks,  and  for  authorizing  surveys  to  be  made  of  certain 
hays,  sounds,  and  rivers  dierein  mentioned.'  By  that  act 
large  appropriations  were  made,  which  were  to  bo  <  applied 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States'  to 
numerous  iinprovemeiifs  in  ten  of  the  States.  This  act, 
passed   tliirly-seven    years  after  the  organization  of  the 


present  Government,  contained  the  first  appropriation  ever 
made  for  the  improvement  of  a  navigable  river,  unless  it  be 
small  appropriations  for  examinations  and  surveys  in  1820. 
During  tiie  residue  of  that  adiniiiistiation  many  other  appro- 
priations of  a  similar  character  were  made,  embracing  roads, 
rivers,  harbors,  and  canals;  and  objects  claiming  the  aid  of 
Congress  multiplied  without  number. 

"  This  was  the  first  breach  ettrcted  in  the  barrier  which 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
for  more  than  thirty  years  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  assump- 
tion of  this  power  by  Congress." 

The  whole  spirit  and  purport  of  this  passage 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  well-known  history 
of  this  system,  as  I  have,  in  part,  been  able  to 
show.  But  so  anxious  seems  the  President  to  date 
the  origin  of  the  system  with  the  entrance  into 
power  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  friends,  that  although 
he  has  observed  in  this  message  that  "  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  the  difference,  in  principle  or  mis- 
chievous tendency,  between  appropriations  for 
rriaking  roads  and  digging  canals,  and  appropria- 
tions to  deepen  rivers  and  improve  harbors,"  yet; 
he  now  seems  to  consider  the  great  offence — "  the 
improvement  of  a  navigable  river;"  and  declares 
that  this  first  offence  was  committed  during  Mr. 
Adams's  administration.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  report  froin  the  War  Department, 
above  referred  to,  inade  to  this  present  Congress, 
and  v/ith  the  fact.  In  1824,  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  an  act  passed  for  improving  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  a]3propriating 
therefor  the  sum  of  $75,000.  General  Jackson, 
then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  voted  for 
this  very  bill,  on  the  yeas  and  nays,  containing 
the  appropriation  of  §75,000.  And  in  1825  there 
were  some  small  appropriations  for  the  mouths  of 
rivers  on  the  western  lakes. 

4.  It  is  clearly  not  true  that  General  Jackson, 
while  President,  or  at  any  other  time,  was  un- 
friendly to  this  system;  but  he  signed  bills  for 
larger  amounts,  and  did  more  by  liis  acts  to  ex- 
tend and  enlarge  this  system,  than  any  other 
President. 

It  may  be  said,  I  am  aware,  in  relation  to  both 
Presidents — Adams  and  Jackson — that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  all  the  details  of  measures  pre- 
sented to  them;  and  it  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
cause they  signed  bills  containing  objectionable 
provisions,  that  they  therefore  approved  of  every 
Item  in  such  bills.  They  had  no  power  to  amend 
or  vary  the  bills  before  them  for  signature;  and 
Mr.  Adams  was  inclined,  certainly,  as  were  all  his 
predecessors,  to  sparingly  use  the  veto  power.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  General  Jackson,  while 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  had  the  opportunity, 
as  a  legislator,  to  indicate  by  his  votes  iriore  clearly 
his  private  opinions  on  these  rjuestions;  and  the 
record  shows  his  opinions.  His  name  is  recorded 
in  the  afiirmative  for  the  passage  of  the  following 
acts: 

1.  A  bill  authorizing  a  road  from  Memphis  to 
Little  Rock. 

2.  A  bill  for  making  certain  roads  in  Florida. 

3.  A  bill  to  procure  necessary  surveys  for  roads 
and  canals. 

4.  A  bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  and  Missouri  rivers. 

5.  A  bill  for  making  a  road  in  Missouri. 

6.  A  bill  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company. 

7.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Cumberland  road  to 
Zanesville. 

8.  A  bill  authorizing  subscription  for  stock  in 
the  Louisville  Canal  Company.* 


*  I  have  taken  the  pftins  to  examine  the  Journals  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  and  give  a  portion  of  the  results  of 
such  examination,  as  showing  not  only  that  General  Jack- 
son, in  every  instance,  on  every  question  of  this  character, 
went  to  tlie  utmost  limit  in  favor  of  the  system  ;  but  that  in 
its  origin  the  northern  and  eastern  States  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  its  principal  friends  and  sup- 
porters: 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  surveying  and  making  a  road 
from  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,io  Little  Rock,  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas  ;"  House  biir— ;  passed  Senate  January 
23,  1831— General  Jackson  in  favor— 99  to  8.  The  noes 
were  all  from  New  England,  except  Mr.  Macon,  of  North 
Carolina. 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  laying  out  and  opening  certain 
public  roads  in  the  Territory  of  Florida."  Yeas  28,  nays  8. 
Nays  all  New  Kngland  men,  except  2. 

23d  April,  1824."  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  "An 
act  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates 
upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  add  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  section — 

"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affirm  or  admit  a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own 
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We  have  here  all  the  variety  of  rivers,  roads, 
and  canals,  for  all  of  which  there  was  the  sanction 
of  the  vote  of  Senator  Jackson;  embracing,  too, 
that  most  exceptionable  form  of  aiding  these  en- 
terprises— by  a  subscription  of  stock. 

And  it  appears  also  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Senate  that  General  Jackson,  in  relation  to  the  bill 
for  subscription  to  the  stock  in  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  Company,  not  only  voted  for 
that  bill,  but  was  one  of  ten  members  who  voted 
to  amend  it  by  authorizing  a  subscription  of  four 
hundred  shares  to  the  stock  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal.  •  ,  _ 

But  the  great  fact  still  remains  to  be  mentioned; 
and  that  is,  that  President  Jackson  signed  bills 
containing  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors  and  rivers,  roads,  &c.,  for  a  larger  amount 
than  all  the  other  Presidents  before  and  since  his 
time  united. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  appropriations  of  this 
character,  from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time, 
as  shown  by  the  report  which  1  have  often  referred 
to,  is  $17,199,22.3  21.  Which  isj  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  year  1806  to  182.5.  inclusive $1,005,821  60 

Appropriated  during  Mr.  Adams's  administra- 
tion      2,311,475  23 

Appropriated  during  GeneralJackson's  admin- 
istration   -.  10,562,862  19 

Appropriated  during  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
istration       2,222,.544  16 

(Of  whicii,  during  tlie  first  year  of  Mr.  Van 

Buren's  administration,  $2,087,044  16.) 
Since   Mr.  Van   Buren's   administration,   in 

1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845 1,076,500  CO 

It  thus  appears  that  much  more  than  half,  more 
than  five-eighths,  of  all  the  appropriations  ever 
made  for  these  objects  of  improvement  were  made 
during  the  administration  of  General  Jackson — the 
bills  passed  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  head, 
and  signed  by  him — the  amount  being  more  than 
four  times  the  amount  during  Mr.  Adams's  admin- 
istration; that  the  amount  during  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
adininistration  was  about  the  same  as  during  that 
of  Mr.  Adams's,  and  during  the  first  year  vei-y 
neai-ly  as  much  as  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's term  of  office;  large  appropriations  during 
the  three  following  years  having  been  checked  by 
the  scarcity  of  money.  And  yet,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  the  President  has  the  boldness — I  will  not 
say  audacity — to  say  that  "  President  Jackson's 
'  powerful  and  disinterested  appeals  to  his  country 
*  appear  to  have  put  down  forever  the  assumption 
'  of  power  to  make  roads  and  cut  canals,  and  to 


authority,  to  make  roads  or  canals  within  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union"— 

Mr.  Vaji  Dyke  proposed  to  amend  by  adding: 

".dnd  prooUJed,  also,  That,  previous  to  making  any  of  the 
aforesaid  surveys,  the  consent  of  the  States  through  which 
the  said  survey.s  are  t6  be  made  shall  first  be  obtained  by 
the  President  from  the  Legiflatures  of  the  States,  respec- 
tively, agreeing  that  such  surveys  be  made." 

On  Mr.  Vail  Dyke's  amendjuent,  15  yeas  28,  nays— of 
which  nays.  General  Jackson  was  one. 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  to  strike  out  "  admit"  and  insert 
deny.     Yeas  10,  nays  36 — J.ackson  among  the  nays. 

On  Mr.  Smith's  motion  to  amend — yeas  21,  naj's  25 — 
Jackson  in  the  nesative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  to  add  to  the  1st 
section  the  following: 

"  Provided,  (and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
pledged,)  That  no  money  shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads 
and  can.ds,  exc«pt  it  shall  be  among  the  several  States,  and 
in  Iha  same  proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and  assessed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Yeas  19,  nays  27 — 
Jackson  in  tlie  negative. 

On  ordering  to  a  third  reading — yeas 25,  nays  21 — General 
Jackson  in  the  affirmative. 

April  24,  1824.  On  the  passage  of  the  bill— yeas  24,  nays 
18— Jackson  in  the  affirmative. 

"An  act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers."  On  ordering  to  third  rcadi..g,  as  amended, 
May  19,  1824— yeas  25,  nays  20 — Jackson  affirmative. 

February  23,  1825.  On  motion  to  indelinitely  postpone 
Cumberland  Koad  bill— yeas  18,  nays  25— Jackson  among 
the  nays. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Cumberland  Road  bill— yeas  23, 
nays  16 — Jackson  in  the  afiirmative. 

"An  act  authorizing  the  subscription  to  stock'in  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company."  Mr.  Tazewell 
moved  to  amend,  by  adding: 

"  Sec.  3.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  subscribe,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  for  four  hundred  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Company,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  at 
such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  required  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  company." 

Seclioa  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^u.'y  to  vote, 
and  that  he  receive  dividends. 

Yeas  10,  of  which  General  Jackson  was  one,  nays  31. 

On  passage— yeas  24,  nays  18— General  Jackson  in  the 
affirmative.  ' 


'  have  checked  the  prevalent  disposition  to  bring 
'  all  the  rivers  in  any  degree  navigable  within  the 
'  control  of  the  General  Government." 

The  rnan  who,  while  Senator,  voted  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  for  roads  and  canals,  and  signed 
bills  appropriating  for  roads,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, the  enormous  sum  of  §4,431,260  66  for 
thirty  different  roads,  and  extending  through  the 
whole  of  his  term  of  office,  and  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  Presidential  career  out  of  the  forty 
years  through  which  grants  for  these  works  ex- 
tended, signed  bills  appropriating  ten  and  a  half 
millions  out  of  seventeen  millions!  This  assertion 
of  the  President  surely  exhibits  a  courage  amount- 
ing to  rashness. 

Ijut  is  it  said  that,  after  having  been  the  princi- 
pal offender  in  this  respect.  President  Jackson  re- 
pented of  his  sins,  and  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
system  which  he  had  cherished  and  sustained  with 
more  than  parental  kindness.'  Even  this  excuse 
will  not  avail,  because  a  few  plain  facts  ai'e  against 
any  such  intimation.  During  each  of  the  two  last 
years  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  more 
bills  of  this  character  were  signed  by  him  than 
during  any  previous  year  during  any  administra- 
tion—  ( 

In  1836,  amounting  to |1,837,520  31 

In  1837,  amounting  to 1,768,218  63 


P,605,738  94 

So  far  from  there  being  any  diminution  of  the 
expenditures,  they  constantly  increase  to  the  last 
hour  of  General  Jackson's  administration  and  the 
first  year  of  his  successor.  I  say,  the  last  hour  of 
General  Jackson's  administration.  This  may  not 
be  literally  true;  but  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  ad- 
ministration it  is  literally  true  that  he  signed  bills 
of  this  very  character. 

On  the  3d  March,  1837,  he  approved  "  An  act  to 
provide  for  continuing  the  construction,  and  for  the 
repair  of  certain  roads,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  appropriated  for  the  Cumberland  road 
§397,183  67;  and  for  continuing  the  construction 
of  a  road  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Florida,  by  Mariana,  to  Appalachicola, 
$j,23,313. 

In  view  of  this,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  asser- 
tion of  President  Polk,  that  General  Jackson  "  put 
down  for  ever  the  assumption  of  power  to  make 
roads,  "(fee..' 

On  the  same  day  he  signed  "  An  act  to  provide 
for  certain  harbors,  and  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  and  at  the  mouth  of  certain  rivers,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  appropriating  for  various  har- 
bors and  rivers  the  sum  of  jjl,]92,188. 

And  for  the  Alexandria  canal,  the  additional  sum 
ofpOO,000. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  any  more  rigid  rule  was  adopt- 
ed by  General  Jackson,  at  the  very  last  moment  of 
his  official  life,  than  was  adopted  during  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  and  characterizes  the  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President.  This  bill  returned  by 
the  President  is,  on  the  contrary,  far  more  strict  in 
its  provisions  and  limited  in  its  amount. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  dis- 
ingenuous character  of  the  document  we  are  con- 
sidering, than  a  comparison  of  this  bill  with  the 
last  acts  of  General  Jackson  above  mentioned. 

The  act  signed  by  General  Jackson  embraced 
fifty-six  distinct  appropriations  for  improving  har- 
bors and  rivers,  amounting  to  p, 192, 188. 

Of  those  for  the  same  works  embraced  in  the 
bill  now  returned  by  President  Polk,  there  was 
appropriated  by  that  act  the  sum'  of  :^1,046,000. 

The  amount  now  appropriated  in  the  bill  for 
these  works  is  the  sum  of  §365,000  ;  and  for  all 
other  works,  the  sum  of  §184,000  ;  making  in  all 
the  sum  of  §549,000. 

Thus  showing,  that  for  all  the  principal  appro- 
priations in  this  bill,  there  is  the  direct  sanction  of 
General  Jackson,  in  the  last  of  his  official  acts,  on 
the  3d  March,  1837. 

A  reference  to  the  works  embraced  in  the  two 
bills  will  more  fully  illustrate  this  matter. 

The  following  are  "the  works  which  are  em- 
braced in  both  of  these  bills,  the  one  signed  by 
General  Jackson  and  the  other  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Polk,  viz  : 

Breakwater  at  Burlington,  Vermont  breakwater 
at  Plattsburg,  harbors  of  Oswego,  Big  Sodus  bay, 
mouth  of  Genesee  river,  Oak  Orchard,  Dunkirk, 
Cleveland,  River  Raisin,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
Michiga,n  City,   Chicago,  Delaware  breakwater, 


harbor  of  Baltimore  city,  Havre  de  Grace,  Mobile, 
Hudson,  Ohio  river  above  the  falls,  Ohio  below 
the  falls,  and  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas 
rivers.  Red  river. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  embraced, 
in  the  act  signed  by  General  Jackson  on  the  last 
day  of  his  official  life,  and  not  embraced  in  the  bill 
"  rejected"  by  President  Polk,  viz  : 

Cocheco  river.  New  Hampshire;  Black  river, 
New  York  ;  Black  river,  Ohio;  Cunningham 
creek,  Ashtabula  creek,  Conneaut  creek;  Presque 
Isle,  Pennsylvania  ;  Portland  harbor.  New  York; 
Cattaraugus  creek  harbor;  Salmon  river  harbor; 
breakwater  on  Stamford's  ledge;  breakwater  at 
Sandy  bay,  Massachusetts  ;  breakwater,  Hyannis 
harbor,  river  Tliames,  Connecticut;  Southport 
harbor,  Connecticut;  Westport  harbor,  Connecti- 
cut ;  Chester,  Wilmington,  and  Newcastle  har- 
bors ;  Ocracoke  inlet;  Cape  Fear  river;  opening  a 
passage  between  the  town  of  Beaufort  and  Pam- 
lico sound,  and  improving  New  river;  channel 
between  St.  Mary's  and  St.  John's;  Cumberland 
river;  Black  and  White  rivers,  in  Arkansas;  New 
Brunswick  harbor. 

The  following  are  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
returned  by  Mr.  Polk,  which  are  not  in  the  last 
harbor  and  river  act  of  General  Jackson,  viz  : 

Harbor  at  Port  Ontario;  Buffalo  harbor;  Erie; 
Grand  river;  Sandusky  city  harbor;  Milwaukie; 
Boston;  Bridgeport;  Newark;  Providence;  Hog 
Island  channel,  Charleston  ;  Savannah  harbor:  to 
these  to  be  added  a  small  appropriation  for  repairs 
and  pursuing  works  on  the  Atlantic  often  thousand 
dollars,  and  appropriations  for  dredge  boats. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  place  these  acts  in 
juxtaposition,  and  to  present  more  fully  the  details 
of  them,  because  their  dry  details  present  the  best 
commentary  upon  the  message  of  the  President. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  view  of  all  the  acts  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  especially  this  last  crowning  act,  this 
important  bill  signed  by  him  after  all  his  votes  and 
messages,  should  send  forth  a  document  like  the 
one  on  which  I  am  commenting,  and  that  the  text 
for  his  homily  should  have  been  a  bill  of  less  thaa 
half  the  amount,  and  shorn  of  many  of  the  objec- 
tionable features,  in  the  act  of  3d  March,  1837. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  1  ask,  sir,  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
section  of  the  country  has  been  most  favored  by 
these  appropriations?  The  charge  is  often  made 
that  the  North  and  East  have  been  the  chief  recip- 
ients of  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  these  im- 
provements. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising,  indeed,  if, 
during  the  last  forty  years  within  which  the  West 
has  grown  up  fi'om  very  small  beginnings,  in  view 
of  the  very  large  commerce  and  numerous  harbors 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  if  there  should  have 
been  an  apparent  disproportion  in  favor  of  the  New 
England  States;  but  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 

From  1806  to  1845,  inclusive: 
Appropriations  for  harbors,  rivers,  and  roads, 

in  New  England $1,103,130  20 

Middle  States,  including  Virginia 5.927,026  83 

Southern  and  Southwestern  States 4,395,814  84 

Western     States — Ohio,     Indiana,     Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa 5,770,220  79 

Embraced  in  these  appropriations  were  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  made  for  the  Cumberland  road, 
amounting  to  §5,863,236  17,  in  relation  to  which 
was  the  stereotype  provision,  that  the  amount 
should  be  i-eplaced,  so  far  as  some  of  the  States 
were  concerned,  out  of  the  fund  for  making  roads 
provided  in  the  act  admitting  them  into  the  Union. 
A  fund,  of  course,  totally  inadequate  to  supply 
any  such  amounts. 

it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
traordinary coui'se  of  the  President  on  this  subject, 
that  all  the  loorks,  appropriations  for  which  are 
contained  in  this  lost  bill,  were  recommended  by 
the  President's  own  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Mar- 
cy,  in  the  report  to  Congress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  accom- 
panying the  President's  message  to  Congress  of 
that  session. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  facts  which  I  have  brought 
forward  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  most  fully 
the  charge  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  this 
message.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  fair  man  can  say, 
on  reading  the  President's  message,  and  these  facts, 
di-awn  from  official  and  reliable  sources,  that  they 
are  not  directly  in  conflict. 
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The  message  was  not  strictly  a  veto  message. 
When  tlie  bill  upon  which  it  is  based  was  referred 
to  him  for  his  approval,  lie  was  authorized  to  send 
his  veto  message.  He  did  not  do  so;  and  Con- 
gress having  adjourned  before  the  expiration  of 
the  lime  wiiich  would  have  given  it  the  power  of 
law  without  his  signature,  the  bill  was  thus  lost. 

The  President  was  not  culled  upon  to  send  any 
message  on  the  subject  to  the  present  Congress,  as 
no  action  can  now  be  had  on  the  bill  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  document.  It  is  an  essay,  an 
argument,  a  manifesto,  if  you  will;  and  whether 
it  is  designed  as  a  gratuitous  attempt  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  and  instruct  the  ignorance  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  pre-occijpy  or  mislead  the  public  mind 
on  this  question,  it  is  equally  out  of  place  and  in 
bad  taste. 

If,  indeed,  the  message  has  been  hastily  drawn 
up,  some  inaccuracy  as  to  facts,  and  the  mode  of 
stating  them,  might  have  been  tolerated.  But  after 
an  interval  of  nine  months,  if  this  briUum  fulmen 
was  to  be  issued,  if  this  document  was  to  be  put 
forth,  it  was  due  to  the  station  which  he  held,  and 
the  country  who  have  placed  him  in  that  high  sta- 
tion, that  the  statement  of  facts  should  be  accurate 
and  ingenuous;  thatall  deception  or  attempt  to  create 
a  false  impression  on  this  great  public  question 
should  be  avoided;  above  all,  that  the  Chief  IMag- 
istraie  of  this  nation  should  place  himself  above  the 
suspicion  of  any  design,  from  an  excessive  parti- 
san zeal,  of  sendmg  forth  a  document  which  did 
not  contain  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  on  the  subject  discussed. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  how  far  the 
Pie.sident  has  fulfilled  these  just  expectations  in 
relation  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation. 

I  should  not,  sir,  have  occupied  the  time  of  the 
House  in  these,  strictures  upon  this  message  had 
he  not  based  his  argument  quite  as  much  on  au- 
thority as  on  principle,  and  sought  by  erroneous 
statements,  (I  trust  unintentional,)  in  relation  to 
the  views  and  course  of  Mr.  Adams  and  General 
Jackson,  and  their  political  supporters  and  friends, 
unduly  to  influence  the  public  mind. 

I  know  too  well  the  importance  attached  by  a 
large  party  in  this  country  to  the  opinions  and 
example  of  General  Jackson,  on  any  great  public 
question,  to  regard  the  object  which  1  have  had  in 
view  as  of  trifling  moment.  At  the  same  time  I 
prefer,  on  this  subject,  to  examine  its  merits  unin- 
fluenced by  the  authority  of  great  mimes.  I  have 
sought  to  do  so  on  a  former  occasion,  and  may  at 
some  future  time  go  still  more  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion, if  I  am  not  anticipated,  as  I  hope  I  shall  be, 
by  others  more  able  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
subject. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MR.  SLIDELL. 
SPEECH    OF   MR.  W.   P.   HALL, 

OF  MISSOURI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Januanj  19,  1848, 

On  thePresident's  Message  giving  thereasons  why 

he  declined  to  give  to  the  House,  in  compliance 

with  its  call,  the  Instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell. 

Mr.  HALL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  decline  giving  way  for  a  motion  that  the  commit- 
tee rise.  But  feeling  that  the  speech  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
should  be  answered  at  once,  I  am  constrained  to 
proceed  with  my  remarks  without  delay.  If  any- 
thing I  may  say  shall  appear  harsh  or  unkind,  I 
hojie  that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  on  this  floor. 
Such  a  design  I  most  emphatically  repudiate.  If 
I  shall  speak  warmly,  it  v/ill  be  because  I  feel 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  state,  that  while  I  cannot  expect  to  rival  the 
•peculiar  wt\d.  fanlaslic  eloquence  of  the  member  from 
Mississippi,  I  do  trust  that  I  shall  be  as  respectful 
as  himself  in  manner,  and  fully  as  respectable  in 
matter. 

Sir,  the  subject  which  that  gentleman  has  dragged 
by  the  ears  into  this  debate  has  been  announced 
as  one  of  vast  and  transcendent  importance,  It 
has  been  declared  to  be  "  a  trial  of  right  between 


the  President  and  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  For  having,  through 
motives  of  public  policy,  and  under  convictions  of 
solemn  duty,  declined  to  give  us  certain  informa- 
tion, the  Executive  has  been  denounced  as  evincing 
the  spirit  of  a  tyrant,  and  striving  for  the  powers 
of  an  emperor.  Through  the  eagerness  to  find 
fault,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  over- 
looked the  precedent  of  the  illustrious  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  charged  Mr.  Polk,  for  adopting  the 
sentiments  of  Washington,  with  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  popular  rights  and  the  subversion  of 
popular  liberty.  I  was  prepared  to  hear  almost 
anything  from  the  other  side  of  this  House;  but  I 
must  express  my  amazement  at  the  denunciations 
which  have  come  from  that  quarter  since  the  receipt 
of  the  message  now  upon  the  Speaker's  table. 
What  wrong  lias  the  President  done  by  that  com- 
munication? What  crime  has  he  committed.-' 
Why,  sir,  he  has  quoted  the  language  of  Wash- 
ington with  terms  of  approval,  and  declared  his 
adherence  to  certain  views  of  that  great  exem- 
plar— 

"The  very  head  and  front  of  his  offending 
Hath  this  extent — no  more." 

And  are  gentlemen  so  blinded  by  party  phrensy,  or 
so  infatuated  by  party  attachments,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  every  blow  struck  at  Mr.  Polk  falls  upon 
him  he  has  imitated  ^ — that  every  assault  upon  the 
character  ofjlhe  present  Executive  for  having  issued 
the  message  of  the  12th  instant,  is  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  characterof  Washington,  whose  pen  first 
gave  the  doctrines  of  that  message  to  the  world, 
whose  mind  first  conceived  and  whose  tongue  first 
uttered  them?  If  Mr.  Polk  did  wrong  by  writing 
that  message.  General  Washington  did  wrong  also. 
If  Mr.  Polk,  in  that  communication,  has  advanced 
the  doctrines  of  despotism.  General  Washington 
was  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  If  Mr.  Polk  has 
attempted  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  this  House, 
General  Washington  attempted  no  less.  And  is  it 
true  thar,  Washington,  in  his  civil  administration, 
essayed  to  destroy  the  fabric  which,  through  eight 
years  of  war  and  bloodshed,  he  had  built  up?  Is 
it  true  that,  when  President,  he  sought  to  be  a 
monarch  ?  Is  it  true  that,  when  Chief  Magistrate, 
he  declared  "  that  all  Congress  had  to  do  was  to 
hear  his  royal  behests  and  obey  his  royal  decrees? 
Is  it  true  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  attempted 
to  strangle  our  Republic  in  its  cradle  ?  This  charge 
has  been  substantially  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  He  has  asserted  that  the  President, 
in  his  message  to  this  House  on  Wednesday  last, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  this  body  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  What  is  the  ground  on 
which  is  rested  this  startling  and  momentous  ac- 
cusation? I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  that 
message  in  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Polk 
says  : 

"  It  has  been  a  subject  of  serious  deUberation  with  ine, 
whetlier  I  could,  consistently  with  my  constitutional  duty 
and  my  sense  of  the  public  interest  involved  and  to  be 
affected  by  it,  violate  an  important  principle,  always  h(5re- 
tofore  held  sacred  by  my  predecessors,  as  I  sliould  do  by  a 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  House.  PrcsiderLt  Wash- 
ington, in  a  messiijre  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
30th  oi"  March,  1796,  declined  to  comply  with  a  request  con- 
tained in  a  resolution  of  that  body,  to  lay  before  them  a  '  copy 
of  the  instructions  to  the  minister  of  the  United  Stntes  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Great  Rritain,'  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence  and  documents  relative  to 
said  treaty,  '  excepting  such  of  said  papers  as  any  existing 
negotiations  may  render  improper  to  disclose.'  In  assigning 
his  reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  call,  he  de- 
clared, that  '  the  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  cau- 
'  tinn,  and  their  success  must  olten  depend  on  secrecy,  and 
'  even  when  brought  to  r.  conclusion,  a  full  disclosure  of  all 
'  the  measures,  demands,  and  eventual  concessions  which 
'may  have  been  proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  ex- 
'  treniely  impolitic,  for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence 
'  in  future  negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  inconvenien- 
'  ces,  perhaps  dangers  and  mischief,  in  relation  toother  Pow- 
'  ers.  The  necessity  for  such  caution  and  secrecy  was  one 
'  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in 
'the  President,  with  llie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
'the  principle  on  which  that  body  was  formed  confining  it 
'  to  a  small  number  of  members.  To  admit,  then,  a  iliglit  in 
'  the  House  of  Representatives  to  demand  and  have,  as  a 
'7natter  of  course,  all  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a 
'  foreign  Power,  would  be  to  set  a  dangerous  precedent."  ' 

Now,  sir,  the  only  principle  set  forth  in  this 
message  is  contained  in  the  language  I  have  just 
read.  But  that  principle  did  not  originate  with 
Mr.  Polk.  It  had  its  origin  many  years  ago,  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  first,  and  best,  and  greatest  of 
our  Presidents.  If,  therefore,  the  denunciations 
we  have  heaid  be  deserved,  they  attach  properly 
to  General  Washington,  the  originator  of  the  harm- 


ful sentiment,  and  not  to  Mr.  Polk,  the  second-hand 
propagator  of  it.  Yes  I  General  Washington  is 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  and  tendencies 
of  that  principle.  He  it  was,  who  devised  it. 
He  it  was,  who,  if  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi be  right,  first  contemplated  the  odious  pro- 
ject of  reducing  the  members  of  this  House  to 
mere  scribes,  and  the  recorders  of  Presidential 
edicts.  He  it  was,  who,  if  those  opposed  be  cor- 
rect, had  the  coldness  of  heart,  and  the  depravity  of 
soul,  in  full  view  of  the  French  people  struggling 
to  tear  a.^under  the  fetters  of  a  cruel  despotism, 
and  to  walk  forth  into  the  daylight  of  freedom,  to 
desire  to  carry  his  country  backwards  to  the  mid- 
night prison-darkness  from  which  outraged,  un- 
fortunate, insulted  France,  was  striving  with 
such  energy  to  emerge.  This  is  the  revolting,  ter- 
rible conclusion  to  wliich  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  on  the  other  side  must  irresistibly 
drive  them.  Gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  it  is 
vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  e.scape  from  this 
conclusion.  Every  effort  to  extricate  yourselves, 
only  entwines  you  more  and  more  in  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments.  I  Leg  you,  therefore, 
to  stop.  I  beseech  you  to  pause  and  retrace  your 
steps  before  it  is  too  late.  I  entreat  you  to  con- 
sider whither  you  are  going.  You  commenced, 
only  a  few  months  since,  denouncing  the  President 
as  responsible  for  the  war  with  Mexico.  You 
have  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  virtually  denoun- 
cing the  Father  of  his  Country,  by  declaring  that 
the  principles  he  promulgated  are  the  seeds  of 
tyranny.  How  much  further  will  you  advance 
upon  your  present  course,  or  how  much  longer 
will  it  be,  at  your  past  rate  of  progress,  until  you 
rejoice  over  the  reverses  of  your  country  ?  Most 
of  you  already  affirm  that  the  })resent  war  was 
unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily  begun  by  the 
Executive.  Some  of  you  decfare  that  it  is  wicked 
and  unjust.  From  the  latter  position  I  fear,  I  very 
much  fear,  that  it  is  but  a  short  step  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor.  It  is  not  for  me  to  penetrate  into  the  hid- 
den recesses  of  the  liuman  heart  and  to  find  out 
what  motives  lie  concealed  there.  I  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  members  on  the  other  side  have 
been  indulging  in  dangerous  experiments  of  late, 
and  that  their  patriotism  has  been  subjected  to 
very  severe  tests.  If  those  experiments  be  perse- 
vered in,  their  love  to  their  country  will  soon  dis- 
appear like  the  waters  of  those  streams  in  Mexico 
which  sink  into  the  earth  a  few  miles  from  their 
sources  and  are  lost  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
was  involving  himself,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
he  insisted  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  call  made  upon  Mr.  Polk  and  that  made  upon 
General  Washington.  A  very  slight  investigation 
will  sweep  away  all  ground  for  this  pretext.  Both 
calls  were  for  information.  The  information  re- 
quested by  both  related  to  instructions  and  docu- 
ments concerning  negotiations  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Tlie  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  call  upon  General  Washington  was  for  inform- 
ation relative  to  negotiations  which  had  already 
been  perfected,  while  the  call  upon  Mr.  Polk  was 
for  information  relative  to  negotiations  now  pend- 
ing and  undetermined.  General  Washington  re- 
fused the  information  desired,  on  the  ground  that 
his  compliance  might  have  a  pernicious  influence 
on  future  negotiations.  Mr.  Polk  refuses  the  in- 
formation desired,  on  the  ground  that  his  compli- 
ance might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  existing 
negotiations.  General  Washington's  refusal  sprung 
from  an  apprehension  of  a  remote  danger.  Mr. 
Polk's  refusal  springs  from  an  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  danger.  General  Washington  thought 
his  yielding  to  the  call  of  the  House  would  pos- 
sibly produce  mischief  in  lelation  to  other  Powers 
ill  time  to  come.  Mr.  Polk  thinks  his  yielding  to 
the  call  of  the  House  would  probabhj  produce  mis- 
chief in  relation  to  other  Powers  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  way,  sir,  the  comparison  of  the  call  upon 
General  Washington  with  that  upon  Mr.  Polk 
might  be  carried  to  a  great  length.  But  it  has  been 
pursued  sufficiently  far  to  show,  that  every  reason, 
whether  prudential  or  otherwise,  which  justifies 
General  Washington  for  not  answering  the  call  of 
the  House,  more  than  justifies  Mr.  Polk.  For  what 
can  be  more  manifest  than  this ,  that,  if  it  be  impolitic 
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to  disclose  "  all  the  demands,  measures,  and  event- 
ual concessions  whicJi  have  been  made  or  contem- 
plated in  relation  to  a  treaty"  already  established, 
it  is  a  thousand  times  more  impolitic  to  disclose 
all  the  demands,  measures,  and  eventual  conces- 
sions, made  or  contemplated,  in  relation  to  a  trea- 
ty under  negotiation.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  very  house  which  made  the  call  alluded  to 
upon  General  Washington,  entertained  this  notion 
of  the  subject.  In  that  call,  while  all  papers  re- 
lating to  Jay 's  treaty  were  requested,  yet  an  excep- 
tion was  carefully  made  of  all  papers  which  any 
then  existing  negotiation  might  render  it  improper 
to  disclose.  Indeed,  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  recognize  the  justness  of  this 
distinction.  1  understood  him  to  declare,  express- 
ly, that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  President  to 
communicate  to  us  information  touching  any  ex- 
isting negotiation.  But,  strange  to  tell,  in  the 
next  breath  he  denounced  Mr.  Polk  fo^-  declining 
to  do  that  wrong. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
this  matter  which  is  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
It  is  the  fact  so  ably  commented  upon  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  the  other  day — the  fact,  that 
though  the  Congress  of  1796  controverted  some  of 
the  opinions  advanced  by  General  Washington  in 
his  reply  to  their  call,  yet  they  did  not,  in  any 
manner  or  forgj,  express  or  intimate  a  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  in  that  reply, 
and  now  assumed  by  Mr.  Polk.  No,  sir,  no.  'I'he 
men  who  participated  in  the  Convention  which 
formed  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  knew  well 
and  intimately  its  full  scope  and  meaning,  silently 
acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  assailed  with  so  much  bitterness 
and  decency  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  That 
honorable  member  is  doubtless  wiser  than  our 
fathers.  He  belongs  to  that  great  and  astonish- 
ingly-intelligent parly  which  not  only  comprises 
all  the  elite  of  the  Union,  but  has  discovei'ed  that 
true  patriotism  consists  in  opposing  the  Adminis- 
tration, right  or  wrong. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  accuses  the 
President  of  gross  inconsistency.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Polk,  when  a  Representative  in  Congress,  asserted 
the  constitutional  right  of  this  body  to  withhold 
appropriations  of  money  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
treaty,  and  that  now  he  asserts  the  Executive  has 
the  right  to  withhold  information  from  us  concerning 
foreign  negotiations.  If  there  be  any  inconsistency 
in  this  course,  we  of  the  minority  are  very  blind.  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  a  single  mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  House  who  does  not  hold  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Polk's  speech  of  1826,  declaring 
that  Congress  may  constitutionally  refuse  money 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  treaty  stipulation  if 
they  think  proper  to  do  so;  and  yet  we  are  equally 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  optional  with 
the  President  to  give  us  information  or  not  relative 
to  the  making  of  a  treaty.  It  is  sheer  nonsense,  or 
worse,  to  pretend  that  the  two  doctrines  are  not 
compatible  the  one  with  the  other.  The  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  the  Executive  is  ridiculous, 
and  the  imputation  groundless. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  urged  still  fur- 
ther that  Mr.  Polk,  some  twenty  years  ago,  voted 
for  an  unconditional  call  for  information  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  now 
he  considers  such  a  call  unconstitutional.  Docs 
that  gentleman  think  that  we  have  neither  eyes  to 
."see,  nor  ears  to  hear?  It  was  only  this  morning 
that  Mr.  Polk's  response  to  the  call  of  the  House 
was  laid  upon  our  tables.  That  response  contains 
twenty-nine  pages,  and  embraces  a  numerous  and 
extensive  correspondence;  and  still  the  honorable 
member  pretends  that  Mr.  Polk  has  characterized 
the  call  we  have  made  upon  him  as  unconstitution- 
al !  Sir,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  request  information  of  the  Executive.  All 
that  is  contended  for  is,  that  when  that  informa- 
tion relates  to  foreign  negoiiaUons,  it  is  discretion- 
ary with  the  President  to  furnish  it  or  not,  as  he 
may  think  right  and  proper.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  made  several  other  efforts  to  fix  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  upon  Mr.  Polk;  but  they 
were  so  absolutely  childish,  that  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  this  House  to  notice 
then-i  in  detail.  From  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
with  which  that  very  worthy  member  paraded  his 
authorities,  I  really  apprehended  some  astounding 


developments,  which  would  completely  annihilate 
us  of  the  Democracy.  I  supposed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  in  a  little  while  we  would  be 

"  Gone  gliiiunering  througli  the  things  that  were." 
I  am  exceedingly  relieved  to  find,  that  in  the 
gentleman's   agonizing  throes,  the   sentiment   of 
Horace  has  been  realized  : 
"  The  mountain  labors,  and  a  little  mouse  is  brought  forth  1" 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  singular 
errors  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  com- 
mitted have  not  been  the  result  of  any  natural 
obliquity  of  intellect.  They  are  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  nature  of  his  political  associations. 
It  is  a  rule,  I  believe  universally  true,  that  "  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  basis  of  the  accusa- 
tion that  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Polk,  (1 
say  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Polk,  for  they 
cannot  be  separated  in  this  controversy,)  by  de- 
clining to  give  this  House  certain  information, 
struck  at  its  rights  and  insulted  its  dignity?  What 
was  the  reason  of  their  refusal?  It  was,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  divulge  informa- 
tion, to  the  gi-eat  injury  of  the  pulilic  interests.  Is 
not  this  position  correct?  Who  believes  that  any 
information,  of  any  character,  could  be  kept 
secret  by  this  House  for  twelve  hours  after  it  was 
communicated?  "In  the  multitude  of  council- 
ors," it  is  said,  "  there  is  safety;"  but  there  is 
no  secrecy.  The  denunciations,  therefore,  which 
we  have  heard  against  General  Washington  and 
Mr.  Polk  are,  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Polk  has  been  assailed 
for  telling  the  truth.  He  has  been  vilified,  abused, 
and  calumniated  by  partisan  presses  and  partisan 
orators,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other, 
because,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  he  said,  that  they  who  attacked  the 
war  as  wicked,  did,  in  fact,  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  en&my. 

Mr.  GAYLE,  (interposing.)  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  endorses  that  declaration  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HALL.  No;  like  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  GAYLE,  (taking  up  his  sentence  above.) 
If  he  does,  I  call  him  to  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  that  I  intend  no  personal 
allusion.  But  to  proceed.  For  making  the  dec- 
laration I  have  mentioned,  the  President  has  been 
branded  as  wishing  to  suppress  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  to  overturn  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  And  yet,  whodoesnotknow  that  he  spoke 
only  the  truth?  Who  does  not  know  that  every 
denunciation  of  the  war  by  our  citizens  is  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
Mexico?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  speeches 
of  honorable  members  of  Congress  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Mexican  newspapers,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  Mexican  armies,  to  incite  them  to  at- 
tack our  troops?  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  have  read  and  thought  over 
these  productions  until  they  believe  there  is  a  Mex- 
ican party  in  this  country,  and  Mexican  Represent- 
atives on  this  floor?  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
war  has  been  prolonged  by  American  pens  and 
American  speeches?  It  is  futile  to  deny  it;  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  peace  would 
long  since  have  been  established  if  we  had  all  been 
as  anxious  for  an  honorable  termination  of  hos- 
tilities as  some  of  us  have  been  to  reach  the  places 
of  power  by  overturning  the  Administration.  Sir, 
much  of  the  blood  that  waters  Mexican  soil  has 
flowed  because  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen here  at  home.  That  blood  cries  aloud  for 
vengeance  against  the  defamers  of  their  country. 
Those  cries  shall  be  heard.  Ameri'cans  who  have 
inspirited  the  enemy  to  fight  on,  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. Oblivion  is  a  mercy  they  shall  never  know. 
The  forked  lightnings  of  popular  indignation  shall 
yet  descend  upon  the  foreheads  of  these  untimely 
disputants,  and  burn  upon  their  brows  a  mark  of 
reprehension  which  shall  remain  there  forever  and 
ever.  Their  names  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
along  with  the  names  of  those  who  opposed  the 
war  of  1776  and  1812,  as  negative  examples  to 
deter  future  generations  from  the  commission  of 
similar  outrages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  new  thing  for  a  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  to  declare  that  informa- 
tion requiring  secrecy  cannot  be  intrusted  to  this 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  read  to  us, 
the  other  day,  two  messages  from  President  Mon- 
roe, and  one  from  President  Jackson,  announcing  . 
that  certain  information  could  not  be  furnished  this 
body,  because  the  disclosure  of  it  would  do  injury 
to  the  public  good.  True,  as  is  said,  the  resolu- 
tions to  wJiich  those  messages  v/ere  responsive 
contained  exceptions  of  such  information  as  it 
might  be  improper  to  disclose.  But  the  informa- 
tion was  not  denied  because  of  that  exception.  On 
the  contrary,  both  of  those  Presidents  boldly  and 
distinctly  state,  that  the  information  is  withheld, 
because  to  impart  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest.  Did  any  one  say,  when  those 
messages  were  received,  that  they  contained  the 
sentiments  of  tyi-ants  ?  Oh,  no  !  It  was  left  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  with  their  profound 
understandings,  their  extensive  and  varied  inform- 
ation, their  enlarged  experience,  their  keen  per- 
ceptions, and  their  ardent  patriotism,  to  disclose 
the  hidden  danger,  and  "to  see  things  not  to  be 
seen.'' 

But,  sir,  not  only  have  Presidents  entertained 
the  opinion  that  certain  information  could  not  with 
propriety  be  communicated  to  Congress,  but  almost 
every  Congress  wlrich  has  assembled  since  the 
formation  of  our  Government  has  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  In  nearly  all  the  resolutions  which 
have  ever  passed  this  House  or  the  Senate,  asking 
for  information,  a  proviso  has  been  inserted  ex- 
cepting and  excluding  such  information  as  it  might 
be  improper  to  make  public.  Now,  why  was  this? 
What  does  it  mean?  Does  it  not  mean  that  they 
who  passed  those  resolutions  thought  that  Con- 
gress could  not  keep  secret  confidential  comnuini- 
cations?  And  are  we  more  faithful  than  our 
predecessors?  Is  this  the  only  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives out  of  thirty  which  has  been  trust- 
worthy ?  I  believe  that  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twelve  members  belonging  to  this  House  who  were 
members  of  the  last  Congress.  The  last  House  of 
Representatives  passed  numerous  calls  for  inform- 
ation, but  all  of  them  contained  the  usual  excep- 
tion. That  body,  therefore,  thought  that  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  having  seats  on  this 
floor,  could  not  be  intrusted  with  information  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  injuriously  affect  the 
public  welfare.  I  know,  sir,  that  we  have  a  much 
better  opinion  'of  ourselves  than  our  predecessors 
had.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  immodesty  is  a 
virtue;  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  they  who  consider 
themselves  immaculate  are  freest  from  blemishes; 
I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  they  who  think  they  can 
do  no  wrong,  are  surest  always  to  do  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  reflect  upon  some  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Many 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  by  different  mem- 
bers. One  of  those,  introduced  by  a  Representa- 
tive from  Massachusetts,  was  so  odious,  that 
though  a  simple  resolution  of  inquiry,  it  received 
but  fifty-four  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine that  were  cast.  But  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  introduced  a  series  of  resolves,  so  hide- 
ous in  all  tlieir  features,  that,  contrasted  with  them, 
the  Massachusetts  bantling  is  beauty  itself.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  whilst  I  read  one 
or  two  of  those  resolves: 

"Resolved,  That  the  invasion  of  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
south  and  vve*l  of  the  Rio  Grande,  either  by  sea  or  by  land, 
and  the  storming  and  capturing  of  her  towns,  and  tl'ie  slay- 
ing of  her  people  within  such  territories,  were  acts  of  in- 
jiLitice,  cruelty,  and  wron«;  and  that  the  requiring  of  Mexico, 
at  the  peril  of  her  national  existence,  to  eiiter  into  treaty 
stipulations  with  us.  while  her  country  is  surrounded  by  our 
navy,  her  capital  and  chief  towns  in  our  possession,  her 
country  subjugated,  and  her  people  crushed  and  prostrate 
beneath  our  power,  and  witli  our  resistless  cannon  frowning 
upon  her,  and  our  conquering  sword  gleaming  over  her,1s 
unreasonable  and  unfair  towards  Mexico,  as  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  unmagnanimous  and  muhristiatt  in  us, 

"Resolved,  That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  should  not 
he  prosecuted  any  further  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  that 
the  whole  of  our  forces  in  tlie  Mexican  country  should  be 
witV'drawn  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  placed  on  territory 
which  belongs  to  this  country,"  &c. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  question  the  probity  of  the 
mover  of  these  resolves.  I  admit  that  he  is  en- 
tirely honest;  but  being  honest,  he  must  believe 
that  every  advance  of  our  armies  into  the  heart  of 
Mexico  is  over  right  and  justice;  that  every  Mexi- 
can who  falls  before  the  arms  of  our  soldiers  falls 
a  victim  to  wrong  and  outrage;  that  every  Mexi- 
can city  we  take,  every  Mexican  town  we  enter, 
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every  Mexican  fort  we  storm,  is  in  the  course  of 
rapine  and  cruelty;  that  all  our  boasted  victories 
are  the  rewards  of  iniquity,  and  all  our  bright  tro- 
phies burning  proofs  of  our  dishonor.  Being  hon- 
est, he  must  needs  rejoice  at  any  event  which 
wolild  snatch  our  standards  from  their  hiijh  places 
of  triumph,  and  trail  them  in  the  dust,  tattered  and 
torn,  before  the  shouts  of  an  exulting  foe.  Being 
honest,  he  would  necessarily  exult  over  the  dis- 
comfiture of  our  generals,  and  recognize,  in  the 
murder  of  our  troops  by  Mexican  arts,  the  hand  of 
a  just  and  an  avenging  Deity.  Being  honest,  he 
would  consider  it  a  duty  to  disclose  any  informa- 
tion which  would  expose  our  weakness,  and  build 
up  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  And  if,  perchance, 
through  his  means,  our  forces  should  be  driven 
this  side  the  Del  Norte,  he  would  think  that  he 
had  performed  a  service  to  his  race  wjiich  should 
gain  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  good  men  in  this 
world,  and  everlasting  bliss  in  the  world  which 
is  to  come.  I  know  not  what  others  may 
wish,  but  for  myself,  anxious  though  I  am  for 
light  and  knowledge,  yet  convinced  that  "Mex- 
'  ico,  in  her  intercourse  with  us,  has  been  faith- 
'  less  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  treaty  engagements, 
'  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  of  na- 
'  tions,  and  tiie  code  of  personal  honor;"  con- 
vinced that  "she  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  open 
'  violation  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  most  contempt- 
'  ibleand  disgraceful  crimes  known  to  theOld  Bailey 
'  Calendar;"  convinced  that  the  property  of  our  citi- 
zens has  been  illegally  seized  by  Mexican  officers; 
that  our  vessels  have  been  condemned  without  the 
shadow  of  law;  that  some  of  our  citizens  have 
been  incarcerated  in  Mexican  prisons  without 
cause,  and  that  others  have  been  butchered  and 
robbed  by  Mexican  officials,  with  impunity;  con- 
vinced that  the  wrongs  we  have  borne  at  the  hands 
of  Mexico  are  such  as  no  free  people  should  ever 
submit  to,  and  that  this  war  has  been  forced  upon 
us  by  Mexico,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  nefarious 
designs;  convinced  of  all  this,  I,  for  one,  cannot 
desire  the  communication  of  any  information  to 
this  House,  constituted  as  it  is,  the  disclosure  of 
which  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  I  am  very'much  deceived, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  declared,  that  to 
the  whole  of  our  inquiry  which  we  addressed  to 
the  Executive,  that  functionary  had  said  "  no,  this 
thing  belongs  to  me  in  my  executive  capacity,  and 
is  required  by  the  strength  and  splendor  of  my 
executive  prerogative."  I  must  say,  that  in  view 
of  all  the  facts  before  us,  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
declaration.  The  information  we  asked  for  was 
not  confined  to  the  correspondence  with  our  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Slidell,  but  embraced  also  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  given  our  officers  of  the  army 
or  navy,  concerning  the  return  of  Santa  Anna, 
Paredes,  or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  The  call  upon  the  President  is  in  these 
words: 

"  Resolved,  That  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  coniniunicatc  to  this  House  any  instructions 
which  njay  have  been  given  to  any  of  tlie  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  other  persons,  in  re- 
lation to  the  return  of  President  General  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  Repubiio  of  Mex- 
ico, prior  or  subsequent  to  tlie  order  of  tlie  President,  or 
Secretary  of  War,  issued  in  January,  1846,  for  the  march  of 
the  army  from  the  IVTueces  river,  across  the  'stupendous 
deserts'  which  intervene,  to  the  Rio  Grande.  That  the  date 
of  all  such  instructions,  orders,  and  correspondence,  he  set 
forth,  together  with  the  orders  and  instructions  issued  to 
Mr.  Slidell,  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  departure 
for  Mexico,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  that  Republic. 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate all  the  orders  and  eorrespondence  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  return  of  General  Paredes  to  Mexico." 

These  are  the  resolutions  constituting  the  call 
upon  the  Executive,  alluded  to  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Mississippi.  But  instead  of  the 
President's  refusing  us  all  the  inforrnation  we  re- 
quested, as  has  been  intimated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi;  instead  of  his  meeting  our  call 
for  information,  "  by  saying  that  we  have  no  need 
of  knowledge,  and  are  not  of  a  character  to  receive 
it,"  (as  has  been  asserted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,)  Mr.  Polk  has  given  us  complete  information 
concerning  every  subject  in  the  purview  of  the 
resolutions  of  this  House,  except  the  instructions 
to  our  foreign  Minister.  Yes,  sir,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  have 
up6n  our  tables  at  this  moment  a  voluminous  com- 


munication, in  answer  to  those  resolutions,  from 
the  President,  consisting  of  a  message  from  him- 
self, and  reports  furnished  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War, and  Navy, comprising  every  order  and 
instruction  issued  to  any  officer  of  our  army  or 
navy  concerning  the  return  of  the  very  redoubtable 
"  President  General  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  seems  to  be  perfectly  in  the  dark  upon 
this  subject,  I  will  read  a  list  of  the  documents 
which  accompanied  the  special  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  Commodore  Conner,  dated  May  13, 
1846. 

2.  Instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  the  commander  of  the  home  squadron,  dated 
May  13, 1846,  respecting  the  blockade  of  Mexican 
porls. 

3.  Letter  from  Com.  Conner  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  dated  at  Sacrificios,  August  16,  1846. 

4.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Coimer 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  off  Vera  Cruz, 
Augu-st  25,  1846. 

5.  Address  of  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna  to  his  countrymen,  upon  the  subject  of  a 
plan,  proclaimed  for  the  real  regeneration  of  the 
Republic,  issued  at  Vera  Cruz,  August  16,  1846, 
and  enclosed  by  Commodore  Conner. 

6.  Letter  from  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton  to  Mr. 
Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  April  5, 
1847. 

7.  Letter-  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
William  Carey  Jones,  Esq.,  dated  May  3,  1847. 

8.  Letter  from  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  dated  May  4,  1847. 

9.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  dated 
May  4,  1847. 

10.  Despatch  (No.  15)  from  Commodore  Perry 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  at  Anton  Liz- 
ardo,  August  18,  1847,  with  its  enclosures. 

11.  Duplicate  of  Commodore  Perry's  despatch 
(No.  23)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  at 
Vera  Cruz,  7th  of  September,  1847,  with  the  ac- 
companying papers. 

12.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Commodore  Perry,  dated  October  20,  1847. 

13.  Letter  from  J.  Y.  Mason  to  the  President, 
dated  Navy  Department,  January  12,  1847. 

14.  Letter  from  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
War,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
January  12,  1848. 

15.  Letter  from  Henry  Wilson,  Colonel  United 
States  army  commanding',  to  Hon.  William  L. 
Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Vera  Cruz,  Au- 
gust 15,  1847. 

16.  Letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  Vera 
Cruz,  August  31,  1847. 

17.  Letter  from  the  same  to  Francis  Gifford, 
Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Vera  Cruz,  dated  Vera 
Cruz,  August  30,  1847. 

18.  Letter  from  F.  Gifford,  H.  B.  M.  Consul, 
to  Colonel  Wilson,  Governor  of  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz,  dated  August  27,  [30,]  1847. 

19.  Letter  from  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War, 
to  Colonel  Henry  Wilson,  dated  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1847. 

20.  Letter  from  Colonel  Henry  Wilson,  Colo- 
nel United  States  army  commanding,  to  Hon. 
William  L.  Mai-cy,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Vera 
Cruz,  October  19,  1847. 

21.  Letterfrom  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War, 
to  Major  General  Z.  Taylor,  dated  July  27,  1846. 

22.  Letter  from  James  Buchanan  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  dated  January  12,  1848. 

23.  Letter  from  James  Buchanan  to  George 
Bancroft,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  dated  September  14, 
1847. 

24.  Letter  from  George  Bancroft  to  Viscount 
Palmerston,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  dated  October  8, 1847. 

25.  Letter  from  Palmerston  to  George  Bancroft, 
Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  dated  October  12,  1847. 

26.  Letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated 
November  16,  1847. 

Now,  sir,'  these  letters  were  laid  upon  our  tables 
this  morning.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  contain  all  "  the  instructions  given 
to  the  commander  of  our  fleets  in  relation  to  the  re- 
turn of  Santa  Anna."  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  had  the  recklessness  to  assert  that 


to  our  call  for  "  the  instructions  given  the  com- 
m'ander  of  our  fleets  in  relation  to  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna^"  the  President  has  returned  an  em- 
phatic and  supercilious  negative,  and  has  sheltered 
his  refusal  under  the  name  of  his  "executive 
prerogative."  How  that  member  fell  into  eo 
glaring  a  mistake,  (for  I  am  sure  it  was  not  inten- 
tional,) I  cannot  understand.  I  think,  however, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  he  indulged  at 
all  in  the  extiaordinary  course  of  remark  with 
which  he  has  favored  us,  that  he  did  not  give  full 
swing  to  his  imagination.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
might  net  only  have  added  very  much  to  the  fancy 
sketch  which  he  drew  of  Mr.  Polk,  but  he  might 
at  the  same  time  have  exalted  his  own  name 
for  poetical  genius.  As  it  is,  he  will  certainly 
always  stand  very  high  among  members  of  this 
House  for  great  brilliancy  and  power  of  conception 
— a  brilliancy  and  power  which  enables  him  to  be 
blind  to  the  things  that  are,  and  to  see  most  dis- 
tinctly "the  things  that  are  not." 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  also  insisted 
that  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell  cannot  be 
regarded  as  relating  to  a  negotiation,  but  are  prop- 
erly documents  concerning  the  origin  of  this  war. 
Why,  sir,  is  that  gentleman  not  aware  that  hostili- 
ties still  exist  witli  Mexico  .'  Is  he  not  aware  that 
peace  can  only  be  restored  by  a  treaty  between  the 
belligerent  powers  ?  Is  he  not  aware  that  all  prop- 
ositions made  by  our  Government  concerning  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico  must  ibear  immediately 
and  directly  upon  any  negotiation  which  may  be 
entered  into  between  that  country  and  this?  Has 
that  gentleman  forgotten,  too,  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr.  Slidell  were  never  acted  upon  ?  that 
the  Government  of  General  Herrera  was  over- 
turned for  consenting  to  consider  whether  he  would 
receive  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  or  not,  and 
that  Paredes  was  raised  to  power  on  its  ruins, 
breathing  fire  and  war  against  us  for  having  an- 
nexed Texas  to  our  Union.'  The  instructions  to 
Mr.  Slidell  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  war  ! 
I  am  astonished  that  any  one  should  have  the  har- 
dihood to  assume  such  a  position.  Those  instruc- 
tions, I  repeat  it,  were  never  acted  upon  at  all,  and 
have  had,  and  could  have  had,  no  more  to  do  with 
existing  difficulties  than  though  they  had  never 
been  issued. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  did  not  stop 
here.  His  morbid  appetite  for  denunciation  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  Continuing  his  assaults  upon 
the  President,  he  charged  that  Mr.  Polk  "  v/ould 
'  not  permit  the  Government  of  Herrera,  which 
'  was  friendly  to  our  countiy,  to  exist;  but,  by 
'  plotting  against  it,  and  by  the  einbarrassment  he 
'  pressed  upon  it,  he  overturned  it,  and  placed  the 
'  affairs  of  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  a  bitter  enemy 
'  to  the  United  States."  What,  think  you,  sir, 
was  the  embarrassment  pressed  upon  General 
Herrera,  which  has  been  assailed  by  the  member 
from  Mississippi,  with  his  usuitl  candor  and  deco- 
rum ?  What  was  the  plot  by  which,  in  his  view, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  placed  the  con- 
trol of  Mexican  affairs  in  the  hands  of  "a  bitter 
enemy"  to  this  country?  The  only  embarrass- 
ment ever  pressed  upon  the  Government  of  Gen- 
eral Herrera  by  our  E.xecutive  was  the  redress  of 
our  grievances;  the  only  plot  contrived  against  it 
by  our  President,  was  the  settlement  of  our  diffi- 
culties with  Mexico.  In  order  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  peace,  Mr.  Polk  despatched 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting,  amicably,  all  the 
misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries. 
And  this,  an  honorable  member  terms  plotting; 
this  he  denounces  as  emliarrassing  the  friendly  ad- 
ministration of  General  Herrera  !  What  shall  we 
hear  next?  or,  rather,  what  shall  we  not  hear? 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  seeks  to 
negotiate  with  Mexico,  and  to  establish  a  treaty  of 
amity  between  the  two  Republics,  the  Opposition 
impute  to  him  a  design  of  etnbarrassing  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  When,  at  length,  our  Minister 
having  been  insultingly  expelled  from  Mexico,  and 
war  having  been  forced  upon  us  by  that  nation, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to 
an  act  of  our  Congress  reco:rnizing  the  existence 
of  hostilities,  draws  the  sword  in  defence  of  the 
rfghts  and  honor  of  the  country,  the  Opposition 
declare  that  we  should  negotiate.  Sir,  these  gen- 
tlemen, their  conduct,  and  their  motives  were  well 
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described  by  one  of  our  great  statesmen,  in  the 
year  1813:  "We  see  them,  sir,"  then  said  Mr. 
Clay,  "  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the 
'  colors  of  every  party,  and  all  nations;  steady 
'  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose — to  steer,  if  pos- 
'  sible,  into  the  haven  of  power." 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  took  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to  sneer  at  the  ex- 
pression "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future."  That  honorable  member  certainly 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  origin  of  that  expression. 
It  WAS  the  answer  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  ofKenlucky, 
in  this  House,  in  his  great  speech  upon  the  army 
bill  in  1813,  in  reply  to  the  Federalists  who  were  in- 
cessantly inquiring  in  relation  to  the  war  which  then 
existed,  "  What  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  how 
it  was  to  be  accomplished  }     "  Indemnity  for  the 

PAST    AND    SECURITY   FOR    THE    FUTURE,"  WaS  then 

the  maxim  of  the  Democracy.  It  is  still  the  maxim 
of  the  Democracy.    "  The  war  is  wicked,  unjust, 

UNCHRISTIAN,  AND  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PROSECUTED 
ANY  FURTHER,  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE   WHATEVER, "  WaS 

then  and  still  is  the  maxim  of  the  Opposition. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  war  of  1812 — "indemnity 
for  the  past" — was  defeated  by  the  unpatriotic 
course  of  the  Federal  party  of  that  era — a  course 
which  impaired  our  strength  by  the  creation  of 
schisms  among  our  people.  Tire  opponents  of  that 
■war  have  had  their  reward.  Their  names  are  now 
a  by -word  and  a  reproach.  They  are  remembered 
only  to  be  despised.  Are  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  resolved  to  shut  their  eyes  and  to  stop 
their  ears  to  the  teachings  of  the  past  and  to  the 
instructions  of  experience.'  Are  they  determined 
"  never  to  forget  and  never  to  learn  anything.-" 
If  they  are  wise,  they  will  rally  around  the  flag  of 
their  country  until  the  last  hope  of  resistance  de- 
parts from  Mexican  hearts,  until  our  conquered 
foe  lies  humbled  and  a  supplicant  at  our  feet. 
They  will  shun,  as  the  deadliest  poison,  the  course 
of  those  who,  in  their  day  and  generation,  were 
reckless  enough  to  raise  their  voices  against  our 
country  in  our  second  struggle  with  the  British 
empire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  following  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  his  windings,  I  have  somewhat  de- 
parted from  the  subject  to  which  it  was  my  design 
to  confine  myself.  I  now  return  to  the  point  from 
which  I  havedigressed.  The  President  has  usurped 
authority — he  has  violated  the  Constitution.  That 
is  the  cry  which  has  been  rung  through  this  House. 
By  the  second  section  of  thesecond  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordained,  "That 
*  the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
'  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
'  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
'  ent  concur."  This  clause  excludes  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  any  participation  in  the 
making  of  treaties.  But  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  this 
House  can  demand,  and  have  as  a  matterof  course, 
all  the  papers  relating  to  a  foreign  negotiation,  it 
can  generally  defeat  and  always  embarrass  the 
legitimate  action  of  the  treaty-making  power,  by 
disclosing  those  papers.'  The  admission  of  such 
an  unqualified  right  makes  this  House  at  once,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  But,  say  gentlemen,  by  tlie  third  section 
of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  de- 
clared, "  That  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
'  give  to  Congress  infornialion  of  the  state  of  the 
'  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
'  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
'  expedient."  Nov/,  I  admit  that  by  this  section 
the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  President  to  furnish 
us  with  information  "  from  time  to  time''  as  we 
may  need  it.  But  is  he  not  to  judge  for  himself 
the  obligations  of  that  duty.'  Are  we  the  keepers 
of  the  President's  conscience,  and  can  we  direct  him 
— not  advise  him,  but  direct  him — as  to  his  proper 
course  of  conduct?  When  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
President  he  declared  the  alien  law  unconstitution- 
al, tliough  it  had  been  approved  by  his  predeces- 
sor, and,  I  believe,  by  the  Supreme  Court  also, 
and  treated  its  provisions  as  null  and  void.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  went  equally  far  in  asserting  the 
right  of  the  Executive,  and  his  duty,  too,  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  for  himself.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  position  is,  I  apprehend,  generally 
concurred  in  by  the  country.  If  the  President 
3.buses  any  of  his  rights,  if  he  misuses  his  discre- 
tion, he  can  be  impeached,  tried,  punished,  and 
disgraced.     In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone, 


can  the  President  be  reached.  That  Mr.  Polk 
has  abused  his  powers  in  the  present  instance, 
I  do  not  think  any  impartial  man  can  for  a  mo- 
ment believe.  What  has  he  done?  This  House 
has  asked  him  for  information  relative  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  one  of  our  foreign  ministers. 
He  has  withheld  that  information,  because,  to  im- 
part it,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  throw  down 
the  barriers  erected  by  the  Constitution  around  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  to  disclose  to  Mexico 
all  "  the  measures,  demands,  and  eventual  conces- 
sions" contemplated  with  regard  to  her,  and  thus 
give  her  such  an  advantage  in  a  negotiation  with 
us  as  no  nation  nor  individual  should  voluntarily 
yield  to  an  antagonist.  As  much  astounded  as 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  may  seem  at  the 
avowal  of  this  doctrine,  there  is  nothing  very 
alarming  in  it.  The  Executive  is  not  the  only 
department  of  our  Government  which  is  vested 
with  a  large  discretion.  Owing  to  the  great  imper- 
fection of  human  institutions,  every  department 
must  have  a  discretion.  -Without  looking  all 
through  the  Constitution,  let  me  ask  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to. the  fifth  section  of  tha-first 
article  of  that  instrument.  It  is  as  follows:  "Each 
House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy." 
By  this  clause,  each  House  of  Congress  is  consti- 
tuted the  exclusive  judge  of  what  it  shall  keep 
secret.  We  cannot  interfere  with  the  Senate  in 
this  respect,  nor  can  the  Senate  interfere  with 
us.  Now,  are  not  all  the  departments  of  this  Gov- 
ernment coordinate  ?  Is  not  each  independent  of 
all  the  others?  Can  either  interfere  with  the  legal 
action  of  any  other?  If,  in  our  opinion,  it  be  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  publication  of  any  part  of  our 
Journals,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  us  to  conduct 
our  business  and  discharge  our  duties,  no  power 
on  earth  can  C9mpel  us  to  make  those  Journals  pub- 
lic. And  so  I  contend,  that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  believes  that  any  papers  or  documents 
relating  to  a  negotiation— a  subject  peculiarly  in- 
trusted to  him  by  "  the  charter  of  our  liberties" — 
should  be  kept  secret,  it  i.s  not  competent  to  us 
to  require  him  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  If  he 
wrongfully  withholds  information,  our  only  reme- 
dy is  IMPEACHMENT.  l^vCi  awarc  that  the  assertion 
of  this  sentiment  by  the  Administration  is  said  to 
be  usurpation,  tyranny, despotism,  an  infringment 
of  the  rights  of  Congress,  an  enlargment  of  Execu- 
tive discretion,  and  everything  else  tliat  is  bad  and 
wicked.  No  one  will  oppose  more  strenuously  than 
myself  any  and  every  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive.  But  I  cannot  be  induced,  by  a  cry  of 
Executive  usurpation,  to  interfere,  or  to  seek  to 
interfere,  with  Executive  rights.  I  am  for  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  the  main- 
tainance  of  those  compromises  depends  our  chief 
safety.  But  I  am  altogether  deceived  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  does  not  show  that  those  com- 
promises are  in  as  much  danger  from  Congressional 
as  Presidential  aggression.  It  was  Congress,  and 
not  the  President,  that  originated  the  system  of 
internal  improvements,  which  was  only  partially 
stayed  by  the  veto  of  Jackson,  and  wliich  has 
threatened,  and  still  threatens,  to  reduce  our  States 
to  mere  dependencies  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  result  in  consolidation — the  worst 
possible  form  of  despotism.  It  was  Congress,  and 
not  the  Presidou,  that  sought  to  fasten  upon  the 
country  an  overshadowing  moneyed  corporation, 
which  had  begun  to' declare  its  decrees  were  the 
will  of  the  people — a  corporation  which  has  be- 
come "  an  obsolete  idea"  only  through  the  inde- 
pendence of  one  of  our  Chief  Magistrates.  It  was 
Congress,  and  not  the  President,  that  established 
that  infamous  robber  system,  cloaked  under  the 
name  of  protection,  which  is  calculated,  if  not  in- 
tended, to  strip  one  part  of  the  Union  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  has  already  once  brought 
us  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction.  We  are 
all  old  enough  to  remember  when  one  of  our 
sister  States,  stung  beyond  endurance  by  the 
tariff  of  1828,  declared  that  disunion  was  prefer- 
able to  the  wretched  state  of  existence  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  Federal  Government.  We  can  never 
forget  the  alarm  and  excitement,  the  intense  alarm 
and  excitement,  which  that  singular  afl!air  pro- 
duced. The  sun  of  our  Republic  seemed  about 
to  set  in  blood.    Our  political  organization  appear- 


ed tottering  to  its  fall.  The  fires  of  sectional  ani* 
mosity  flashed  upon  the  skie.s.  The  rocking  of 
the  earthquake  was  felt.  The  ocean  was  boiling 
and  raging  from  the  violence  of  the  commotions 
beneath.  Our  gallant  bark  of  state  was  rushing 
and  plunging  headlong  upon  that  rock  of  civil  dis- 
cord, around  which  lay  scattered  the  remnants  of 
so  many  former  republics.  At  this  time  of  great 
need,  the  Executive  arm  was  wielded  to  our  rescue. 
At  this  time,  (thank  God  for  it,)  at  this  time,  there 
stood  at  the  helm  of  affairs  a  man  whose  arm  never 
trembled  and  whose  eye  never  failed  him;  and 
steering  us  clear  of  the  peril  which  threatened,  he 
conducted  us  into  the  haven  of  safety,  and  showed 
at  our  mast-head  "  the  stars  and  stripes,"  bearing 
upon  their  ample  folds  the  thrilling  motto,  "  The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved  !"  I  am  grat- 
ified that  Mr.  Polk  has  avowed  the  determination 
to  adheie  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  him  remain  firm  to  that  determination,  and  the 
cup  of  his  fame  will  be  full.  Let  him  remain  firni 
to  that  determination,  and  "  the  star  of  his  civil 
reputation  will  be  fixed  high  in  the  political  firma- 
ment," far  above  the  clouds  and  storms  of  party 
warfare.  Let  him  remain  firm  to  that  determina- 
tion, and  his  exit  from  the  Presidency  will  be  as 
honorable  as  his  entry  into  it;  his  countrymen 
will  follow  him  to  his  retirement  with  gratitude, 
and  proclaim  him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  illus- 
trious man  of  the  Hermitage. 


THE  TARIFF. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  STEWART, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  THE  House  of  Representatives, 
January  11,  1848. 
In  reviewof  the  Free-Trade  doctrines  in  Mr.  Walk- 
er's Annual  Report  on  the  Finances;  delivered 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  Resolutions 
referring  the  President's  Message  to  the  various 
Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  STEWART,  in  rising,  said  he  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  this  the  first  opportunity  present- 
ed of  reviewing  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the 
late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
vindication  of  free  trade  and  the  tariff  of  1846.  He 
felt,  however,  strongly  tempted,  before  doing  so, 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
McClernand.]  That  eloquent  gentleman  has  just 
pronounced  a  studied  and  high-wrought  eulogium 
on  the  President.  A  eulogy,  not  upon  one  of  the 
departed,  but  upon  the  living,  ruling,  and  patron- 
age-dispensing President  of  the  day.  The  gentle- 
man calls  Mr.  Polk  "  the  model  President. "  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Madison,  dwindled  into  ut- 
ter insignificance  before  the  finished  perfection  of 
James  K.  Polk!  And  the  gentleman  tells  us,  that 
it  has  been  reserved  for  this,  our  model  President, 
to  build  up  and  finish  the  great  "  Democratic  Col- 
umn,''' which  was  to  stand  as  a  bright  and  enduring 
monument  of  his  illustrious  Administration.  Now, 
sir,  what  is  this  column,  and  of  what  is  it  com- 
posed? In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that,  to  pre- 
pare a  foundation  for  this  new  column  of  the  pro- 
gressive Democracy,  our  President  found  it  nece;- 
sary  to  get  rid  of  the  rubbish,  by  tearing  down  and 
removing  the  old  Democratic  column,  erected  by  the 
joint  labors  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe.  The  elements  of  which  were,  pro- 
tection to  national  industry,  intei-nal  improve- 
ments, harbors,  rivers,  and  roads — "■  good  faith  and 
justice  toward  all  nations,  and  peace  and  harmony 
with  all" — adherence  to  the  Constitution,  economy 
in  the  public  expenditures — above  all,  opposition 
to  standing  armies,  to  wars,  to  national  debts,  and 
to  heavy  and  oppressive  taxation, — these  were  the 
elements  which  composed  this  old-fashioned  Demo- 
cratic column,  which  Mr.  Polk  and  his  party  have 
utterly  demolished  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds — 
peace  and  protection,  rivers  and  harbors,  econ- 
omy. Constitution,  and  all.  And,  in  its  stead, 
they  have  erected  this  new  and,  wonderful  column 
of  the  progressive  Democracy,  decked  off  in  regal 
splendor,  with  a  crown  upon  its  head,  built  with 
paper  money,  and  based  upon  an  empty  sub-treas- 
ury. The  next  element  in  this  splendid  Democrat- 
i  ic  structure,  is  military  glory — war — loar  made  by 
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the  President  himself,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  sending  his  army  to  Mexico,  instead  of 
sending  his  message  to  Congress,  the  war-making 
power,  then  in  session. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  standing  army,  an  over- 
shadowing navy;  then  follows,  of  course,  an  enor- 
mous national  debt,  pension  lists,  and  heavy  and 
oppressive  taxation — not  levied  on  foreign  goods, 
but  upon  our  own  people,  by  direct  taxation.  And 
should  the  people  complain,  then,  like  his  illus- 
trious friend  Santa  Anna,  with  his  standing  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  this  "model  Presi- 
dent" of  ours  can  administer  an  anodyne  of  balls 
and  bmjonets  to  cure  the  discontents,  and  teach  the 
people  submission  to  their  masters. 

It  is  this  ancient  and  ruined  column  we  wish  to 
re-establish— the  old  Washingtonian  and  Jeffer- 
sonian  column  of  other  and  better  days;  thisis7iow 
the  Whig  column,  which  the  dreaded  "  military 
chieftain,"  referred  to  by  the  gentleman,  intends 
to  leconstrucl;  he  has  said  he  will  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  "first  Presidents,"  not  the  last.  His  column 
will  be  veryunlikethatofthegentleman's,all  bright 
and  dazzling  with  military  glory,  built  of  the  bones 
and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  the 
best  men  of  the  Republic.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
seems  to  be  in  ecstacies  with  his  model  master, 
and  his  gorgeous  column;  in  celebrating  its  ad- 
vent, they  seemed  to  have  quaffed  their  goblets  of 
glory  to  their  bitter  dregs.  But  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  revelry,  sporting  their  pleasure-boats  in  the 
oceans  of  blood  and  rivers  of  tears  which  war  and 
pestilence  have  made,  ar;d  listening  to  the  delight- 
ful music  made  by  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  shrieks  and  cries  of  des})airing  widows  and  or- 
phans, all  at  once  the  gentleman  is  startled  by  the 
shadow 'of  a  "military  chieftain" — a  phantom 
.which  rose  suddenly,  "  to  sear  their  eye-balls,"  in 
themidstof  their  joyous  revelry;  and  lookingacross 
to  this  side  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois exclaims,  "  don't  get  behind  that  '  military 
chieftain.'  "  And  why  shall  we  not  rally  under 
this  noble  old  chief?  Is  it  because  he  never  leads 
his  followers  but  to  victory  ?  But  if  the  shadow  of 
his  nodding  plume,  and  the  distant  rumbling  of  the 
coming  storm,  has  so  alarmed  the  gentleman  and 
his  friends,  how  will  they  feel  when  they  behold 
"  Old  Rough"  in  their  inidst — when  they  hear  the 
rattling  of  Captain  Bragg's  grape  and  canister — 
when  they  hear  the  cracking  of  the  rifles,  and  the 
roar  of  the  big  guns?  Sir,  the  gentleman  and  his 
party,  his  "model  President"  and  all,  will  fly, 
as  did  the  Mexicans  at  Buena  Vista.  But  the  gen- 
tleman contends  not  only  that  Mr.  Polk  is  the 
"  model  President,"  but  that  he  is  the  "reflex  of  the 
popular  opinion  of  this  nation  !"  Po/fcthe  "reflex^' 
of  public  sentiment !  Sir,  as  to  that  matter,  let  the 
gentleman  but  look  at  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
then  at  that;  at  the  last  session  there  was  a  majori- 
ty of  about  two  to  one  for  the  President;  now  we 
have  a  majority  against  him.  This  was  one  "  re- 
flex;" but  there  was  another  at  hand,  the  "  reflex" 
of"  Rough  «nd  Ready,"  the  blaze  and  brightness 
of  which  would  utterly  confound  and  consume  his 
enemies.  But  enough  of  this.  I  leave  his  "  mo- 
del President,"  his  "Democratic  column,"  and 
this  "  reflex,"  to  the  gentleman  and  his  reflec- 
tions. 

T  will  now  proceed  to  the  task  before  me — the 
examination  of  Mr.  Walker's  late  report,  which 
has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  "  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  the  age" — a  document  which  has  been 
printed  in  German,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  languages,  and  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land — a 
work  of  great  labor  and  ability,  and  admirably 
calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  practical  operations  of 
free  trade  and  the  tarifl'  of  1846.  And  I  will  here 
say,  in  my  place,  which  I  hold  myself  bound  to 
make  good,  that  there  never  issued  from  an  ofli- 
cial  source  a  document  containing  so  many  and 
such  gross  and  palpable  misstatements  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  celebrated  report — misstatements, 
not  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  but  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  will  show, 
by  his  own  reports,  mistakes  and  errors  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  millions  in  regard  tcthe  revenue  in  a 
single  year,  eighty  millions  in  ten  years,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  millions  in  regard  to  another 
matter,  and  twenty  others  of  smaller  or  larger 
amount.     I  will  give  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 


day  and  date,  book  and  page,  for  what  I  say.  I 
beg  them  to  submit  these  statements  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  with  his  aid  and  assistance,  disprove 
them  if  they  can.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
Secretary  was  worn  down  under  the  Herculean 
task.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  truth  ap- 
pear to  be  true,  but  to  make  error  appear  to  be 
truth,  was  a  task  too  heavy  for  the  acknowledged 
ability  of  the  Secretary,  who,  we  are  told,  sunk 
under  the  effort. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  report,  has  labored  hard, 
and  with  great  ingenuity,  to  establish  three  posi- 
tions. First:  that  low  duties  always  produce  an 
increased  amount  of  revenue.  Second:  that  a  re- 
duction of  duties  have  not  only  increased  imports, 
but  also  exports,  and  especially  the  export  of 
breadstuffs  and  provisions.  Third:  that  low  du- 
ties favor  American  labor — agricultaral,  manufac- 
turing, and  mechanical — and  promote  the  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  at  large.  Now,  I  assert 
that  precisely  the  reverse  of  these  several  proposi- 
tions is  proved  by  the  whole  experience  of  the 
country,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time, 
and  I  will  prove  it  by  reports  and  documents  fur- 
nished for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Walker  himself. 

The  Effect  of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  of  High  and  Low 
Duties  generally,  upon  Revenue. 

The  first  position  of  the  report  is,  that  low  duties 
always  increase  revenue,  and  that  such  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  tariff  of  1846 
has  reduced  the  rate  of  duties,  on  an  average,  about 
one-third — from  22  to  32  per  cent.  Under  the  ta- 
riff of  1842,  one  hundred  millions  of  dutiable  im- 
ports yielded  about  thirty-two  millions  of  gross 
revenue;  of  course  it  will  now  require  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions — one-third  more — under  the  tariff 
of  1846,  to  yield  the  same  amount  of  revenue.  To 
get  the  same  revenue,  you  must  now  export  fifty 
additional  millions  of  dollars,  and  destroy  fifty 
millions  of  present  American  supply,  to  make 
room  for  these  additional  fifty  millions  of  foreign 
goods — thus  supporting  and  enriching  foreign  la- 
bor, and  destroying  our  own. 

The  President  and  Secretary  both  repeat,  that 
the  tariff  qf  1846  has  not  only  greatly  increased 
the  national  prosperity,  but  that  it  has  actually  in- 
creased the  revenue  eight  millions  of  dollars.  Now, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  it  clearly  appears  from 
the  Secretary's  own  showing,  that  the  revenue 
would  have  been  $7,202,657  more,  had  the  tarifl' 
of  1842  continued  in  operation.  So  that  instead  of 
gaining  eight  millions,  we  have  lost  more  than 
seven  millions  of  revenue  by  the  tariflT  of  1846 — a 
blunder  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  in  a  single 
year  1 

Now,  for  the  facts  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  first 
pages  of  Mr.  Walker's  three  last  annual  reports 
on  the  finances;  they  will  there  see  it  stated,  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1843,  the  revenue  from  customs 
was  $27,528,112— that  in  1846,  the  revenue  was 
$26,712,667 — producing  an  average  amount  of  rev- 
enue under  the  tariflT  of  1842,  of  $27,120,389. 
Whereas,  in  1847,  under  Mr.  Walker's  great  rev- 
enue tariff  of  1846,  he  himself  states  that  the  rev- 
enue from  custoins  is  but  $23,747,864 — nearly 
three  millions  less  than  in  1846,  and  nearly  four  ! 
millions  less  than  in  1845.  Yet  we  are  told,  in  the  [ 
face  of  these  oflicial  facts,  that  the  tariff  of  1846  j 
has  increased  the  revenue  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
But  this  is  not  all;  by  referring  to  the  Secretary's 
late  report  on  commerce  and  navigation,  (not  yet 
printed,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dutiable  imports 
m  1847  were  $10,365,404  more  than  in  1845,  under 
the  tariflT  of  1842;  and  had  it  been  still  in  force, 
this  excess,  at  32  per  cent,  (the  average  of  the  du- 
ties under  the  tariff  of  1842,)  would  have  yielded 
$3,416,429  of  revenue,  which,  added  to  the  excess  of 
revenue  received  in  1845  over  1847,  ($3,786,228,) 
makes  the  sum  of  $7,202,657  more  revenue  under 
the  tariflTof  1842,  had  it  remained  in  operation,  than 
has  been  received  under  the  tariflT  of  1846.  Now, 
what  becomes  of  the  Secretary's  eight  millions  of 
increased  revenue?  Instead  of  eight  millions  p/u,s, 
his  tariff  of  '46  is  seven  millions  minus.  Or,  to 
prove  it  in  another  and  simpler  form:  Mr.  Walker 
says  the  average  of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  32  per  cent.,  and  under  the  act  of  1846,  they 
are  22  per  cent. — consequently,  the  revenue  upon 
the  same  imports  must  be  one-third  less.  So  that 
instead  of  $23,747,864,  the  amount  received  under 
the  existing  law,  we  should  have  received,  under 


the  tarifl!"  of  1842,  one-tliird  more,  viz:  $31 ,663,812. 
These  are  mathematical  results,  derived  fiom  Mr. 
Walker's  own  reports;  and  there  is  no  escape  for 
him  or  his  defenders.  I  call  on  them  to  deny  it,  if 
they  caih.  But  besides  all  this,  Mr.  Walker,  in 
his  annual  report  last  winter,  page  one,  estimates 
the  receipts  from  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  1847," 
at  $27,835,731  ;  he  has  received,  he  says,  but 
$23,747,864 — fbur  millions  less  than  his  estimates. 
Yet  the  President  and  Secretary  both  boast  that 
the  tariflTof  1846  has  more  than  realized  their  ex- 
pectations. Now  if  four  millions  less  than  their 
estimate'equals  their  expectations,  then  they  must 
have,  for  the  purpo.-se  of  deception,  deliberately 
made  their  estimate  four  millions  more  than  they 
expected  to  receive.  Can  the  Secretary  explain 
this  ?     I  hope  he'll  try,  but  I  predict  he  will  not. 

But  Mr.  Walker  contends  that  the  tariflT  of  1846, 
having  greatly  increased  the  export  of  domestic 
products,'  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  in  a 
corresponding  increase  of  imports  and  revenue. 
•But  has  the  tariff  of  1846  increased  the  amount  of 
domestic  exports?  1  say  it  has  not,  and  I  will 
prove  it  by  Mr.  Walker's  own  figures.  I  will 
show  conclusively  that  the  only  increase  of  exports 
has  been  in  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  required  to 
prevent  starvation,  and  would  have  been  taken  to 
the  same  Extent,  and  paid  for  in  the  same  way, 
without  regard  to  our  tariff,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  Now  take  the  export  of  domestic  products 
for  ten  years  past,  from  1835  to  1845,  and  deduct 
therefrom  the  amount  of  breadstuffs  and  provis- 
ions, and  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  export 
of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  breadstuffs  and 
provisions,  was  $91,813,589;  then  take  the  export 
of  domestic  products  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
under  the  tariff"  of  1846,  viz:  $150,637,464,  and  de- 
duct the  breadstuflTs  and  provisions,  $65,906,273, 
and  it  leaves  of  everything  else  but  $84,720,191 — 
more  than  seven  millions  less  of  domestic  exports 
last  year,  exclusive  of  provisions  and  breadslufl"s, 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  furnished  by  his  official 
report  on  commerce  and  navigation,  he  gravely 
tells  the  American  people  that  free  trade  and  the 
tariflT  of  1846,  and  not  the  famine  in  Europe,  has 
produced  the  great  increase  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  report  not  being  printed,  I  cannot  refer  to  the 
pages  from  which  I  derive  these  facts,  but  they  are 
accessible  to  gentlemen  who  wish  to  inquire. 

Next  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  the  legerdemain, 
the  sleight-of-hand,  by  which  falsehoods  are  made 
to  appear  true — the  plan  by  which  the  President 
and  Secretary  attempt  to  make  it  out  that  they 
have  received  more  revenue  under  the  tariff  of 
1846  than  was  received  under  that  of  1842.  How 
is  this  done?  It  is  done  by  cutting  up  the  years; 
taking  a  few  months  of  one  year  and  a  few  months 
of  another — five  months  under  the  tariflTof  1842, 
and  seven  under  the  tariflTof  1846.  Now,  every- 
body knows  that  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  in 
July,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  till  December; 
during  this  period  of  four  or  five  months,  imports 
paying  duties  were  almost  entirely  arrested.  The 
fact  being  that  the  duties  would  in  a  few  months 
be  greatly  reduced,  a  very  large  amount  of  goods, 
which  would  have  come  in  and  paid  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  then  existing  tariff  of  1842,  were  with- 
held till  the  duties  came  down.  They  were  piled 
up  in  warehouses  or  kept  in  bond  till  the  tariff  of 
1846  and  low  duties  took  effect.  Besides,  goods 
which  had  paid  heavy  duties  were  reexported,  and 
the  duties  withdrawn  from  the  treasury,  to  be  re- 
turned when  the  duties  came  down;  thus  a  pipe  of 
brandy,  for  instance,  which,  under  the  tariff  of  1842, 
had  paid  one  dollar  per  gallon  duly — the  owner, 
by  reexporting  it  with  a  drawback  of  the  duty, 
and  reimporting  it  immediately  after  the  lariflf  of 
1846  took  effect,  reducing  tlie  duty  nearly  one- 
half,  would  clear  forty  cents  a  gallon;  thus  robbing 
the  tariflT  of  1842,  and  giving  its  revenue  to  the 
tarifl'  of  1846.  During  this  period  of  five  months, 
of  course  little  revenue,  in  comparison,  was  coming- 
in,  though  the  country  was  still  nominally  unde^ 
the  tariflT  of  1842.  Now,  these  are  the  months 
which  this  very  candid  Secretary  takes  for  hia 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  tarifl!" of  1842.  As 
soon  as  the  reduced  tariff  of  1846  went  into  opera- 
tion, all  these  goods,  which  had  been  held  back, 
waitingfortlie  reduced  duties,  were  at  once  poured 
in,  and  in  pours  revenue  by  millions.  The  goods 
and  duties  withdrawn  from  the  tariflTof  1842  now 
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return  under  the  tariff  of  184G;  and  these  are  the 
months  wRich  this  truth-seeking  Secretary  takes, 
as  showing  the  comparative  product  of  this  model 
tariff,  contrasted,  with  five  months  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  giving  a  little  over  seven  millions  for  five 
months;  when,  for  two  years  before,  the  revenue 
had  exceeded  an  average  of  twenty-seven  millions! 
And  this  is  put  forth  as  a  fair  comparison.  This 
is  no  deception.  Oh,  no;  this  is  fair.  This  is  the 
way  to  bring  truth  to  the  people!  He  might  as 
well  compare  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  that  of  a 
child,  by  putting  down  what  the  giant  could  lift 
when  on  a  sick  bed  and  in  his  last  hours,  and 
what  the  child  could  lift  in  the  vigor  of  health,  and 
under  a  sudden  and  violent  excitement.  Would 
this  be  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  proving  that  the 
child  was  stronger  than  the  giant.'  Yet  the  com- 
parison would  be  just  as  fair. 

The  next  thing  the  learned  Secretary  attempts 
to  prove  is,  that  under  low  duties  more  revenue  is 
always  obtained  than  under  high  duties.  To  show 
this,  he  selects  ten  years  income  under  high  tariffs, 
and  ten  years  under  a  low  one.  He  selects  ten 
years,  from  1832  to  1842,  under  the  compromise 
bill,  for  his  low  tariff,  and  ten  years,  under  the 
high  tariff  of  1824  and  1828,  with  two  years  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  as  the /t(g7i  tariff  period.  Now, 
I  assert  that  in  these  very  years,  his  own  figures 
prove  that  we  got  eighly-tico  millions  more  under 
the  high  tariff  than  we  did  under  the  low.  For 
the  proof,  I  refer  gentlemen  and  the  Secretary  to 
his  own  official  report  on  the  finances  in  1845,  page 
956.  Here  you  have  his  own  report.  Take  it 
down,  gentlemen;  I  desire  you  to  make  a  minute 
of  what  I  state,  for  what  I  say  I  can  prove.  1 
hope  the  ex-chancellor  of  the  exchequer  [Mr. 
McKay]  will  pay  special  attention  to  these  state- 
ments. I  say,  on  Mr.  Walker's  own  showing, 
that  under  the  ten  years  of  low  tariff  the  receipts 
were  $214,885,858,  and  that  under  the  high  tariff 
years  the  receipts  were  §297, 842,215.  The  diffei-- 
ence  in  favor  of  the  high  tariff  is  §82,956,356 — 
$8,295,635  per  year;  and  yet  the  Secretary  and  the 
President  say  that  all  experience  proves  that  low 
tariffs  give  the  most  revenue  !  Whether  such  gross 
misstatements  proceed  from  ignorance  or  design 
he  would  not  say,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other.  I 
refer  (said  Mr.  S.)  to  date,  book,  and  page.  Let 
them  look  at  it.  I  want  Mr.  Walker  himself  to 
look  at  it.  I  suppose  when  he  sent  us  his  report, 
with  all  these  confident  statements,  supported  by 
figures,  too,  he  thought  it  would  answer  its  pur- 
pose. He  owes  it  to  his  character  for  truth  and 
candor  to  come  out  and  admit  or  deny  this  state- 
ment, or  authorize  some  friend  to  do  it  for  him  on 
this  floor.  Will  it  be  done.?  We  will  see.  Here 
are  the  tables  carefully  taken  from  Mr.  Walker's 
report ; 


Revenue  for  ten  years,  under 
low  tariff,  from  1832  to 
1842. 


1833 $24,177. 

1834 18,960: 

1835 2.5,890! 

1836 30,818. 

1837 18,134; 

1833 19,702. 

1839 25,5.54: 

1840 .-.1.5,104: 

1841 19,919: 

1842 16,622: 


214,885,853 


Revenue  for  ten  years,  under 
the  hiijh  tariffs  of  1824, 1828, 
and  1842. 


18-35 .f. 37.6.53, 

1823 26,083 

1827 37,948 

1828 29,951 

1829 27,688: 

1830 28,389: 

1831 36,596 

1833 29,341 

18+4 29.238: 

1845 30,952: 


297,843,211 
214,885,8,53 


Differenee  in  favor  of  high  tariffin  ten  years..  $83,956,358 


Loss  of  revenue,  in  ten  years,  under  the  low 
tariff,  1,8,295,635  per  annum  ! 

The  Comparative  Effects  of  High  and  Low  Tariffs  on 
Exports  and  Imports — -Balance  of  Trade,  Sfc. 

The  Secretary  here  aflirms  that  the  balance  of 
trade  is  always  in  our  favor  under  a  low  tariff; 
that  our  exports  exceed  our  imports,  and  that  the 
exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  are  especi- 
ally increased.  Now  I  say,  that,  deducting  the 
imports  during  the  ten  years  of  high  tariffs,  select- 
ed by  the  Secretary  for  comparison,  from  the  im- 
ports during  the  ten  years  of  low  tariffs,  and  it 
will  appear  that  the  balance  against  the  country 
under  the  low  tariff  was  $401 ,976,076— -equal  to 
$40,197,607  a  year;  and,  deducting  daring  each  pe- 
riod the  goods  reexported,  the  balance  against  the 
country  would  be  mcreased  to  the  sum  of  jJ423- 
455,724.   And  how  had  it  been  paid.'  By  two  hun- 


dred millions  of  State  bonds  sent  to  Europe  to  pay 
for  goods,  a  mercantile  debt  of  neai'ly  an  equal 
amount,  resultingat  the  end  of  the  low  duty  period, 
in  1840,  '41,  and  '42,  in  repudiation  and  bankrupt- 
cy. State,  national,  and  individual,  throughout 
the  land.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  that  low  duties  produce  prosperity, 
national  and  individual;  and  especially  the  pi'os- 
periiy  of  the  farmers  and  laborers — of  the  "  toiling 
millions,"  "the  voters" — those  who  control  the 
policy  and  measures  of  Government.  Yes,  sir, 
these  are  the  very  men  they  would  thus  deceive 
and  ruin.  Here  are  the  tables  of  exports  and  im- 
ports taken  from  Mr.  Walker's  Annual  Report  on 
the  Finances,  dated  3d  Decemher,  1845,  page  956: 


Imports  in  ten  years  under 
low  tariff  or  compromise 
bill. 


1833 $103,118. 

1834 126,521 

1^.35 149.895, 

1836 189,980 

1837 140,989, 

18.38 113,71 

1839 ]63:093, 

1840 107,141 

1841 127,946, 

1843 100,162,1 


$401,976,076 


Imports  in  ten  vears  under 
the  high  tariffs  of  1824, 
1838,  and  1 843. 


1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1839. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1844. 
1845. 


,1924,587,880 

Excess  of  imports  in  ten 

years  of  low  tariff  $401,000,- 

000 — equal  to  forty  millions 

a  year  against  the  country. 


Yet  we  are  told  that  low  tariffs  always  favor  the 
country  and  promote  the  national  prosperity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Take  the  exports  from  the 
imports  during  these  ten  years  of  low  duties,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  debt  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  foreigners  is  $176,- 
166,242.  What  a  sum  of  national  property  is  here 
exhibited!  But  Mr.  S.  said  there  was  another 
very  important  fact  he  wished  here  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country — it  was 
this  :  that  during  eight  years  of  the  liighest  tariffs, 
of  1824  and  1828,  one  hundred  and  three  millions  of 
surplus  revenue  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  that  during  a  corresporfding  period 
of  eight  years  of  low  duties  under, the  compromise 
bill,  after  wasting  forty  millions  of  surplus  reve- 
nue, a  debt  of  about  forty  millions  was  contracted  ; 
showing  a  failure  of  revenue  to  meet  expenditures, 
under  the  low  duties,  of  about  eighty  millions  in 
eight  years  ;  and  it  further  appears,  that  after  the 
tariff  was  raised  in  1842,  there  was  paid,  in  the 
four  years  of  its  existence,  nearly  forty  millions 
of  public  debt.  And  now,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  and  the  restoration  of  low  duties, 
the  revenue  has  again  run  down,  and  the  national 
debt  is  again  running  up  at  the  rate  of  forty  or 
fifty  millions  a  year.  Here  are  facts  that  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  effect  of  high  and  low  tariffs  on 
the  revenue  and  national  prosperity.  What  a  com- 
mentary is  this  on  Polk  and  Walker's  theory  of 
low  duties  produci;ig  high  revenue,  and  high  tariffs 
producing  low  revenue! 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Walker's 
position,  that  low  tariffs  always  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor.  Such  are  the  happy  effects  of 
his  policy  of  free  trade.  Low  tariffs  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
Let  any  man  look  at  the  scenes  of  general  distress 
which  always  have  followed  this  insane  policy; 
the  ruin  of  flourishing  establishments,  the  multi- 
plication of  bankruptcies,  the  advertisements  of 
sheriffs'  sales,  the  destruction  of  credit  and  confi- 
dence, the  prostration  of  enterprise,  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  general  condition  of  discontent  and 
misery  which  have  invariably  succeeded  the  adop- 
tion of  these  false  and  visionary  theories,  and  he 
will  find  one  of  the  best  criterions  to  judge  of  their 
political  soundness.  And  such,  I  say,  will  always 
be  the  consequence  of  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment. Mr.  Walker  says  that  they  never  have  fol- 
lowed. I  say  they  always  have.  Their  whole 
theory  is  a  mistake,  and  practice  will  ever  so  prove 
it  to  be;  and  when  it  is  put  forth  in  the  very  face  of 
facts  which  every  intelligent  man  knows,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is  done  to 
deceive;  that  there  is  an  object  to  be  attained  by 
misleading  the  public  mind. 

"Again :  The  Secretary  asserts  that  low  duties 
have  alway.9  been   accompanied  by  a  greatly  in- 


creased export  of  breadstuffs.  And  he  attributes 
the  sudden  augmentation  in  those  exports  during 
the  last  season,  not  to  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and 
over  the  south  of  Europe — not  at  all;  but  solely  to 
his  model'  tariff  of  1846 !  That  is  what  has  done 
it  all.  Low  duties,  not  starvation,  have  induced 
the  people  of  the  Old  World  suddenly  to  eat  Indian 
meal,  and  call  out  for  American  flour  and  American 
beef!  But  I  wish  to  ask  him — and  I  put  the  same 
question  to  southern  gentlemen  in  this  House — if 
this  reduction  of  duties  is  the  thing  which  has  pro- 
duced so  large  an  export  of  breadstuffs,  pray  why 
had  it  not,  in  this  same  degree,  increased  the  export;? 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  .'  The  export  of  cotton  under 
this  model  tariff  of  our  model  President,  has  been 
less  by  four  millions  of  dollars  than  the  average 
exports  of  ten  years  past,  (from  1835  to  1845;) 
less  of  tobacco  by  a  million  and  a  half;  less  of 
manufactures  by  nearly  two  millions;  less  of  the 
productions  of  the  forest;  less  of  almost  everything 
but  breadstuffs  and  provisions.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for.'  Dr.  Walker's  specific  of  '46  has  a 
double  operation — purgative  as  to  breadstuffs  and 
provisions,  but  astringent  as  to  everything  else. 
Who  can  doubt  that  famine,  and  nothing  but  fam- 
ine, has  produced  this  greatly  increased  exportation 
of  breadstuffs? 

But  what  produced  this  falling  off  under  this 
beautiful  free-trade  policy  ?  Was  that,  too,  the  fruit 
of  the  tariff  of  1846.'  Why  has  there  been  no  in- 
creased exports  of  cotton  .'  Southern  gentlemen, 
cotton-growers,  how  is  this.'  And  you,  ye  tobacco- 
growers,  how  comes  it,  that  under  Mr.  Walker's 
patent  machine  to  increase  exports,  the  export  of 
tobacco  has  fallen  off  a  million  and  a  half.'  What 
say  you  to  that.'  Was  this  the  happy  effect  of  the 
tariff  of  1846.'  The  Secretary  tells  us  that  the 
starvation  in  Europe  has  had  little  or  notliing  to  do 
with  the  consumption  there  of  our  breadstuffs; 
nothing  whatever.  Well,  the  starvation  has  ceased, 
breadstuffs  are  down,  and  now  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker  is  like  to  be  caught  in  his  own 
trap!  I  tell  you  that  in  a  few  weeks  more,  the 
corn  laws  in  England,  sliding  scale  and  all,  will  be 
in  full  operation.  They  were  merely  suspended, 
not  repealed,  during  the  famine;  and  now,  when 
the  famine  is  over,  and  Mr.  Walker  is  caught  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  trap,  the  corn  laws  go  into  full 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  March  next,  and  then  ex- 
ports cease,  the  revenue  falls  off,  and  Mr.  Walker 
will  have  to  appeal  to  us  to  restore  the  tariff  of 
1842,  to  replenish  his  empty  sub- treasury,  and  feed 
his  starving  armies  and  officers,  civil  and  military, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Referring  again  to  the  low-tariff  period,  from 
1833  to  1842,  under  the  compromise  bill,  and  the 
high-tariff  period,  fi-om  1817  to  1832,  the  Secretary 
says  "  tlie  average  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  pro- 
visions were  much  larger  in  the  years  of  low,  com- 
pared with  high  duties."  Indeed,  he  repeals  this 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  "export  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  was  much  greater  under  low 
than  high  duties,"  which  he  says  "  the  tables  of 
the  treasury  clearly  prove.'''  Now,  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine some  of  these  tables,  and  will  "  clearly 
prove  by  them"  just  the  reverse  of  the  Secretary 's 
position,  to  an  extent  that  will  astonish  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  if  he  can  be  astonished  at  anything. 
I  will  show,  that  during  four  years  of  the  period 
referred  to,  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  highest' 
tariff  we  ever  had,  we  actually  exported  to  Great 
Britain  more  than  one  hundred  times  a.s  much  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  as  we  did  during  four  years 
under  the  low  duties  of  the  compromise  bill. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said,  you  mean,  I  presume,  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  not  one  hundred  times  more. 

I  mean  (said  Mr.  S.)  what  I  say,  one  hundred 
times  more. 

Mr.  HOLMES.     Please  give  me  the  facts. 

Mr.  S.  I  will;  and  I  want  you  to  take  them  down, 
examine  them  at  your  leisure,  and  disprove  them 
if  you  can.  Here  are  the  facts  taken  from  the 
annual  treasury  reports  on  "  commerce  and  nav- 
igation," carefully  revised  by  an  officer  of  tliis 
House.  I  refer  to  Great  Britain,  not  only  because 
she  is  our  principal  customer,  but  because  Mr. 
Walker  has  referred  particularly  to  our  exports  of 
breadstuffs  to  England,  and  says  we  must  take 
more  of  her  goods,  or  "  she  will  have  to  pay  spe- 
cie for  our  breadstuffs,  and.  not  having  it  to  spare, 
she  will  reduce  the  price  on  cotton."  But  here  is 
the  table  which  he  would  give  to  the  gentleman 
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from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Holmes,]  for  his  spe- 
cial attetition. 
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year. ,  ^•35,;00,000 

.f2,376,050    year. 

$63,250,000]  $23,657 

Thus  it  appears,  from  official  documents,  that 
dnrino;  four  years  of  our  highest  tariff — the  tariff 
of  1828 — we  took  sibout  half  as  many  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  and  she  took  one  hundred  times  as 
much  of  our  breadstuffs  as  she  took  during-  four 
years  of  our  lowest  tariff.  Yet  Mr.  Walker  re- 
peats over  and  over  again,  that  our  export  of  bread- 
Btuffs  has  always  been  greater  under  low  tariffs 
than  under  high  tariffs,  and  refers  to  treasury 
tables  to  prove  it!  Has  Mr.  Walker  looked  at 
these  reports.'  Does  he  know  what  they  contain  .' 
He  surely  does  not,  or  he  never  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  such  statements  as  these.  Here  it  is 
seen,  that  in  1836  we  took  $86,000,000  worth  of 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  siie  took  $1,684 
worth  of  breadstuffs  from  us  in  payment.  Yet 
Mr.  "yValker  says  in  his  iieport  of  1845,  page  13, 
that  we  must  take  more  English  goods,  otherwise 
"  the  increased  sum  England  will  have  to  pay  for 
our  breadstuffs  we  will  not  take  in  manufactures, 
but  only  in  specie,  and  not  having  it  to  spare,  she 
brings  down,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  our  cotton." 
Eighty-six  millions  of  British  goods  will  not  pay 
for  1,684  dollars  worth  of  American  breadstuffs, 
and  the  balance  England  will  have  to  pay  "  in 
specie,  and  not  having  it  to  spare,"  will  bring 
down  the  price  of  our  cotton  !  Is  not  this  "cool" — 
is  it  not  wonderful .' 

But  Mr.  Walker  says  the  farmers  are  particu- 
larly benefited  by  free  trade  and  low  duties,  the 
dear  farmers,  "  the  toiling  millions,"  the  "  voters" 
who  control  the  affairs  of  Government;  these,  he 
says,  are  the  men  most  benefited.  Benefited  by 
what.'  By  importing,  as  in  1836,  eighty -six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  British  breadstuffs — raw 
materials  and  labor  combined,  in  the  form  of 
British  goods,  in  exchange  for  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  worth  of  bread- 
stuffs  taken  from  us  !  What  makes  foreien  goods.' 
.Agricultural  produce  and  labor — nothing  else.  The 
raw  material  and  provisions  constitute  more  than 
half  of  the  value  of  all  foreign  goods,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  price  is  made  up  of  the  wages  of  labor 
and  profits  of  capital.  These  are  the  elements, 
and  the  whole  of  the  elements,  of  price;  and  this 
is,  in  fact,  what  the  American  farmer  pays  his 
money  for  when  he  buys  foreign  goods — foreign 
agricultural  produce  and  foreign  labor  —  while 
American  farmers  are  left  without  a  market  for 
their  wool  and  provisions,  and  their  money  sent 
to  import  it,  in  the  form  of  cloth  and  other  articles, 
from  abroad.  Is  this  not  true  to  the  letter  .'  Yet 
this,  we  are  told,  is  the  policy  to  favor  American 
farmers  !  Our  learned  Secretary  knows  very  little 
of  the  character  of  American  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics, if  he  thinks  he  can  gull  them  with  such  stuff 
as  this. 

Mr.  Walker  talks  much  of  breadstuffs.  His 
report  is  Stuffed  with  breadstuffs,  ^^  ad  nauseum  " 
He  is  endeavoring  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  peo- 
ple on  this  subject;  but  he  can't  do  it.  It  was 
a  fact  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  that  from 
the  day  of  our  independence  to  the  present  hour 
we  have  imported  twenty  dollars  worth  of  bread- 
stuffs  in  the  form  of  goods  from  Great  Britain 
to  one  dollar's  worth  she  has  taken  from  us  in  its 
raw  form.  What  proportion  of  the  price  of  goods 
was  made  up  of  the  breadstuffs  consumed  by  the 
labor  employed  in  producing  the  raw  materials 
and  afterwards  in  converting  them  into  goods? 
Take  a  ton  of  iron,  or  a  yard  of  silk,  it  was  all 
labor — labor  from  the  ore  to  the  anchor,  and  from 
the  worm  and  leaf  to  the  finished  ribbon — all  labor. 
And  what  did  this  labor  get.'  It  got  what  it  eat — 
breadstuffs — bread,  and    hardly  enough    of  that; 
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and  this  is  what  we  pay  our  money  for  when  we 
buy  foreign  goods.  Taking  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Brown,  a  distinguished  British  writer, 
has  lately  said,  that  "  Great  Britain  exports  more 
agricultural  produce  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world" — exported  in  the  form  of  goods.  Now,  he 
wished  to  inquire,  what  part  of  the  value  of  foreign 
goods  consisted  of  breadstuffs  .'  He  believed  one- 
half  would  be  a  fair  calculation;  iuit  to  prevent 
cavil,  say  one-eighth.  And  what  follows?  It  fol- 
lov/.«,  mathematically,  that  in  1836,  under  IVir. 
Walker's  low  tariff,  we  impoi-ted  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  form  of  goods,  sixty-three  dollars  and 
eight]! -three  cents  worth  of  British  breadstuffs  to 
every  cent's  vwrth  she  took  from  us  in  its  raw  state. 
Here  are  the  facts;  and  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  great 
at  figures,  can  make  the  calculation  for  himself. 
In  1836  we  imported  eighty-six  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  British  goods,  and  she  took  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  worth  of  our 
breadstuffs,  that  is,  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
and  sixty-eight  cents  worth  of  Britisli  goods  to 
one  cent's  worth  of  onr  breadstuffs.  Now,  as- 
suming that  one-eighth  part  of  the  price  of  goods 
is  made  up  of  the  breadstuffs  consumed  by  the 
labor  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  it  will 
amount,  as  stated,  to  sixty-three  dollars  and  eighty- 
three  cents  worth  of  breadstuffs  imported  from 
Great  Britain  in  1836  to  one  cent's  worth  that  she 
took  from  us;  and  yet  Mr.  Walker  says  we  must 
take  more  British  goods,  otherwise  she  "  will  have 
to  pay  us  specie  for  our  breadstuffs,  and  not  having 
it  to  spare,  she  will  not  pay  as  much  for  our  cot- 
ton!" What  a  financier,  what  a  statesman  is  this, 
whose  report  is  proclaimed  by  his  friends  to  be 
"  the  greatest  production  of  the  age."  He  reduces 
duties  one-half  to  increase  the  revenue.  And  how? 
By  doubling  our  imports  of  British  goods,  made  up 
of  British  agricultural  produce  and  British  labor, 
to  favor  American  fi\rmers,  mechanics,  and  work- 
ingmen — "  the  toiling  millions."  No  wonder  his 
report  was  printed  by  order  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  speaks  with  so 
much  pride  and  exultation.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClernand]  is  in  ecstacies 
with  the  report;  and  he  too  tells  us  of  the  wonders 
the  tariff  of  1846  has  done  for  his  constituents,  and 
for  the  farmers  and  grain-growers  of  the  West: 
free  trade,  low  duties,  and  British  goods  is  the  very 
thing  for  them.  Now,  he  wisiied  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman one  thing,  and  he  hoped  he  would  take  it 
down  and  examine  it,  it  was  this:  that  under  the 
low  tariff  in  1836  his  constituents  (assuming  that 
they  consume  goods  and  export  breadstuffs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States)  purchased  and  consumed  tiiree  hundred 
and  seventy-three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Brit- 
ish goods,  containing  forty-six  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  breadstuffs,  being  one-eighth  of  their 
value,  to  every  seven  dollars  worth  of  breadstuffs 
Great  Britain  took  from  the-m.  This  result  was 
produced  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
ports of  goods  and  exports  of  breadstulfs  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  number  of  Representatives 
on  this  floor.  To  show  that  these  calculations  were 
correct,  he  would  furnish  the  following  table,  which 
he  commended  to  the  careful  examination  and  con- 
sideration of  the  farmers  and  grain-growers  of  the 
United  States : 


Years. 

Amount  of 
imports 

from  Great 
Britain. 

Amount  of 
breadstuffs 
imported  in 
goods  esti- 
mated at  5 
their  value. 

Amount  of 
breadstufls 
exported  to 
Great  Brit- 
ain from  U. 
States. 

Under  high  tariff— 
1829 

$27,000,000 
26,000,000 
47,COO,000 
42,000,000 

$3,375,000 
3,2.50,000 
5,875,000 
5,250,000 

$1,777,124 

1,606,73s 

5,578.59-5 

541,787 

1630 

1831 

1832 

Total 

$142,000,000 
.35,.500,OOU 

,■$17,750,000 
4.437,500 

$9,50-1.241 
2,376,060 

Average  of  4  years. 

Under  low  t.\riff — 
1835 

$66,000,000 
66,000,000 
52,000,000 
49,(l(j0,0a0 

$8,250,000 
10,750,000 
6,.500.000 
6,125:000 

$■28,917 
1,684 

1835 

1837 

1833 

69  626 

$253,000,000 
63,950,000 

$31,62;-,,000 
7.S05,250 

$94,629 
23,657 

Average  of  4  years. 
183C 

$86,030,000 

$10,T5O,0Oo!        $1,684 

The  Effect  of  Low  Duties  and  Free  Trade  on  Labor 
and  Prices. 
Thus    it   appears  that  the   learned   Secretary's 
facts  and   his   theories  are  always  at  war.     His 
Utopian   schemes  look  exceedingly  well    till    his 
facts  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them :   then  they 
vanish    into    thin    air.      Unfortunately    for    Mr. 
Walker,    ingenuity   cannot   overcome    truth;    for 
"truth   is  mighty,  and  will  prevail."     To  show 
the   contradictory  character  of  Mr.  Walker's  re- 
ports, he  would  here  cite  a  few,  out  of  a  great 
I  many  instances. 

j  In  one  part  of  his  report,  the  SecretHry  boasts 
1  of  the  happy  effects  of  tlie  tariff  of  1846,  in  redu- 
I  cing  taxes,  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  of 
!  the  "toiling  millions."  In  some  instances,  he 
j  says,  they  have  been  reduced  from  100  and  200 
I  per  cent,  down  to  20  and  30.  On  bar  iron,  the 
j  daly  had  been  brought  down  from  75  to  30  per 
cent. — from  <),25  to  ^10  per  ton;  nn  the  poor  man's 
coal,  the  duty  had  been  reduced  from  67  down  to 
30  per  cent. — more  than  half  the  lax  had  been 
taken  off  foreign  coal,  iN'ow,  this  all  looks  very 
well  for  the  con.sumers  of  iron  and  coal;  but  after 
awhile  he  comes  to  speak  of  another  class  of  the 
"  toiling  millions" — the  voters  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  make  iron  and  dig  coal;  and  now  hear  what 
this  consistent  Secretary  tells  them.  He  tells  them 
that  the  tariff  of  1846  is  the  very  thing  for  ihem; 
he  congratulates  them  on  the  fact  that  "  coal  and 
iron  are  in  greater  demand,  are  bringing  better 
prices  than  before  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842." 
These  were  his  very  words.  Now,  how  the  tariff 
of  1846  can  at  the  same  lime  reduce  the  prices  of 
iron  and  coal  to  favor  consumers,  and  raise  it  to 
favor  producers,  is  a  theory  I  caimol  understand; 
it  is  an  up  and  down,  yes  atid  no  operation,  which 
it  will  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  the  Secretary  him- 
self to  explain.  But  then  he  has  another,  and  a 
worse  difficulty  to  explain.  The  oliject  of  the 
tariff  of  1846  was  to  increase  the  revenue.  Now, 
what  has  been  its  effect?  It  has  destroyed  more 
than  half  the  revenue  arising  from  these  very  arti- 
cles, without  benefit  to  anybody  but  the  foreign 
importer,  who  sells  us  his  iron,  according  to  Mr. 
Walker,  for  a  "  better  price,"  pays  ten  dollars  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  into  Mr.  Walker's  empty  sub- 
treasury,  puts  the  fifteen  dollars  as  additional  profits 
into  his  pocket,  which,  under  the  tariff  of  1842, 
he  would  have  paid  into  the  treasury.  Now  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  coal:  instead  of  six 
cents  a  bushel,  the  foreign  importer  now  pays  less 
than  three,  sells  his  coal  at  a  "  better  price,"  and 
fobs  the  difference.  Vv^'ho,  then,  does  Mr.  Walk- 
er's tariff  benefit?  The  foreigner,  and  the  for- 
eigner only,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  treas- 
ury and  the  American  people.  Salt  was  another 
article  illustrating  the  folly  of  low  duties,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  destroy  revenue  and  increase 
prices.  The  prices  are  increased  by  diminishing 
home  supply,  and  giving  the  foreigner  the  control 
of  the  market,  and  the  revenue  is  reduced  b}'  the 
operation.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  duly  was 
taken  off  salt,  to  favor  the  poor;  the  result  is,  that 
foreign  salt  has  raised  25  per  cent.,  and  the  treas- 
ury has  lost  three-fourths  of  the  revenue.  And 
yet  Mr.  Walker  insists  that  his  tariff  favors  the 
poor  and  increases  the  revenue  !  This  same  thing 
IS  true  in  an  infinite  variety  of  similar  cases,  which 
he  had  not  time  now  to  particularize.  He  would, 
however,  refer  to  one  or  two,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South,  the  cotton-growers,  the  great  admirers  of 
the  tariff  of  1846.  Now,  how  has  it  affected  these 
gentlemen  ?  The  duty  had  been  greatly  reduced 
on  cotton  bagging;  this  checked  the  domestic  sup- 
ply, and  the  price,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has 
increased  from  twelve  cents  per  yard,  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  to  twenty  cents  under  the  glorious 
free-trade  tariff  of  1846.  The  treasury  getting  less, 
and  the  consume)' paying  more;  the  price  of  the  cot- 
ton itself  has  been  reduced  nearlyone-third, amount- 
ing to  a  loss  on  the  cotton  crop  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  Cotton,  under  thetariff  of  1842,  brought 
ten  cents  per  pound;  it  is  now  down  to  seven,  and 
still  declining.  The  sugar  business,  I  am  told, 
has  fared  even  worse  tlian  the  cotton.  Mr.  Walk- 
er is  himself  obliged  to  admit  that  the  cotton  in- 
terest has  suflered;  and  what  southern  interest  has 
not?  The  injury  is  universal,  and  the  suffering 
must  soon  become  .so.  The  famine  and  the  potato 
rotliad  saved,  for  the  moment,  the  North  and  the 
West;    but  that  over,  and  the   floods  of  foreign 
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goods  will  soon  sweep  away  their  last  dollar. 
Such  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
efFect  of  low  duties.  Nothing  but  war  and/amine 
has  saved  this  Administration;  it  is  now  the  daily 
bread  it  feeds  upon;  destroy  the  war  at  home,  and 
the  famine  abroad,  and  it  cannot  survive  an  hour. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  he  wished  to  make  one 
other  remark,  it  was  this:  that  it  appeared  from  the 
treasury  reports,  that  the  imports  of  iron,  coal, 
salt,  &c.,  had  been  very  little  increased,  so  that  the 
treasury  had  actually  lost  more  than  half  the  reve- 
nvie  on  these  articles,  amounting  to  several  millions 
of  dollars,  which  was  so  much  clear  gain  to  the 
foreign  importer,  while  Mt\  Walker's  "  poor  peo- 
ple" had  been  obliged  to  pay  more  for  these  neces- 
saries of  life,  imported  from  abroad,  than  they  had 
to  pay  under  the  oppressive  and  much-abused  tariff 
of  1842,  when  produced  at  home. 

But  there  is  another  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Walker  in  favor  of  the  free-trade  theory,  which  I 
cannot  let  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Walker  distinctly 
avows  it  to  be  hie  purpose  and  his  policy  to  pre- 
vent "  the  substitution  of  rival  domestic  products" 
for  similar  foreign  goods.  This  purpose  was  more 
than  once  avowed  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  celebra- 
ted report  of  1845.  It  is  his  declared  policy  to  put 
down  the  productions  of  American  industry,  Amer- 
ican "  rival  products,"  and  give  the  American  mar- 
ket to  our  foreign  "  rivals."  And  these  are  the 
principles  and  policy  openly  avowed  by  an  Amer- 
ican Secretary,  and  sanctioned  by  an  American 
President — to  ])refer  the  productions  of  foreign  to 
those  of  American  industry;  to  send  our  money — 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  more  than  was  required 
under  the  tariff  of  1842 — to  get  the  same  amount 
of  revenue.  And  why  send  this  fifty  additional 
millions  to  support  and  enrich  foreign  labor,  in- 
stead of  our  own  ?  Why  destroy  the  markets  for 
fifty  millions  of  the  productions  of  ./imerican  agri- 
culture and  Jimerican  labor  combined,  and  supply 
its  place  with  the  productions  oi' foreign  agriculture 
and/o7'eig-}i  labor?  I  demand  a  reason  for  prefer- 
ring foreign  to  American  productions.  I  ask  our 
President  and  Secretary,  why  they  prefer  foreign 
hats,  shoes,  boots,  coats — everything  they  eat, 
drink,  and  wear — to  those  of  American  manufac- 
ture.' Why  they  prefer  foreign  sugar,  salt,  iron, 
and  coal,  when  our  resources  are  abundant  and 
inexhaustible,  and  our  labor  ready  and  willing, 
with  proper  protection  and  encouragement,  to  bring 
them  forth  ?  But  no  !  This  must  not  be  permiT- 
ted.  "  Domestic  rival  products"  must  not,  says 
Mr.  Walker,  be  substituted  for  those  of  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  for  those  of  England;  for, 
says  Mr.  Walker,  if  we  don't  take  more  British 
goods,  "  England  will  have  to  pay  specie  for  our 
breadstuffs,  and  not  having  it  to  spare,  she  will 
bring  down  the  price  of  our  cotton."  No  wonder 
this  report  v/as  printed  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  its  author  would  appear  much  better  advoca- 
ting such  doctrines  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
than  before  our  American  Congress.  They  were 
British  doctrines — not  American;  and  they  must 
be  so  pronounced  by  every  true  American  heart. 
Yet  we  are  told,  that  Mr.  Polk  is  "  the  model 
President,"  and  Mr.  Walker  the  "  model"  Secre- 
tary; and  a  pretty  pair  of  "models"  they  are. 
[A  laugh.]  dueen  Vic  would  surely  grant  a 
patent  for  such  "  model"  Jlmerican  statesmen  as 
these.  But  let  them  look  out.  Old  Rough  is 
coming,  with  his  check  shirt  and  home-made  coat, 
to  pitch  all  these  miserable  models  and  British  doc- 
trines overboard,  to  go  where  they  belong,  to  her 
Majesty,  or  their  friend  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna. 

But,  sir,  Mr.  Walker's  ostensible  object  is  rev- 
enue. He  reduces  duties  to  increase  revenue,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  imports  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  reduction  of  duties — for  in- 
stance :  he  has  reduced  the  duty  on  hats  from  50 
to  30  per  cent.;  on  shoes,  from  45  to  30  per  cent.; 
on  ready-made  clothing  he  has  reduced  the  duties 
from  50  to  30  per  cent.;  on  smith  work  from  61  to 
30,  making  an  average  reduction  of  more  than  40 
per  cent,  on  these  articles.  This  will,  of  course, 
diminish  the  revenue  40  per  cent,  unless  the  im- 
ports are  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Now, 
why  import  two-fifths  more  shoes,  hats,  clothing 
ready-made,  and  blacksmith  work  from  abroad, 
and  throw  our  own  mechanics  out  of  employment, 
to  beg  or  starve,  and  give  our  money  to  foreigners 
by  millions,  without  adding  a  cent  to  the  revenue 


— robbing  American  industry  of  its  just  rewards, 
and  giving  it  to  foreigners;  and  this  is  the  way 
Mr.  Walker  fkvors  and  supports  American  labor, 
the  "  toiling  millions  !" 

.,4  Dialogue. 
Suppose  Mr.  Walker  calls  to  settle  with  his 
hatter  on  the  Avenue,  Mr.  Todd,  saying,  "  Sir,  I 
am  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  I  must  get  my  hats 
from  England  hereafter,  to  enable  hes-  to  pay  me 
a  high  price  for  cotton;  but  remember,  sir,  I  am 
a  great  friend  to  the  '  mechanics  and  working- 
men,'  and  particulurly  to  the  'voters;'"  would 
not  Mr.  Todd  be  very  apt  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
vote  for  those  who  supported  American  industry 
"and  American  mechanics,  instead  of  foreigners, 
and  he  would  be  very  likely  to  receive  the  same 
kind  of  comfort  from  his  tailor,  shoemaker,  black- 
smith, and  all. 

Suppose  Mr.  Walker  next  addresses  the  iron, 
the  woollen,  the  cotton,  the  paper,  the  glass,  and 
other  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  saying, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  must  cease  to  substitute  your 
'  domestic  products'  for  foreign  goods;  and  to  com- 
pel you  to  do  so,  I  have  taken  off  more  than  half 
the  duty  levied  by  the  tariff  of  1842  on  the  foreign 
'  rival  products.'  "  But  why,  they  may  say,  Mr. 
Walker,  thus  destroy  American  capital  and  Amer- 
ican labor,  giving  our  money  and  our  market  to 
foreigners?  Why  send  millions  of  money  abroad 
to  purchase  foreign  wool,  and  other  agricultural 
produce  —  breadstuffs  and  raw  materials  in  dis- 
guise-— fashioned  into  goods,  which  we  can  better 
supply  at  home,  made  of  American  agricultural 
produce,  and  saving  millions  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  fill  up  the  channels  of  circulation 
at  home,  making  our  own  instead  of  foreign  coun- 
tries prosperous  ?  "  Well,  there  is  some  force  in 
this.  But,  gentlemen,"  says  Mr.  Walker,  "  I  re- 
duce the  duties  to  increase  the  revenue.  How  will 
you  answer  this,  gentlemen  ?"  The  answer,  sir, 
is  plain:  these  low  duties  never  did  and  never  will 
increase  revenue.  The  revenue  has  always  went 
up  and  down  with  the  duties,  they  being  the  source 
of  revenue.  In  this  country,  where  the  revenue 
is  a  voluntary,  and  not  a  compulsory  contribution, 
by  the  people  to  the  Government,  the  way  to  make 
a  rich  treasury  is  to  make  a  rich  and  prosperous 
people.  Send  your  money  abroad,  break  down 
and  impoverish  your  own  citizens,  and  you  of 
course  impoverish  your  treasury.  When  do  peo- 
ple purchase  and  consume  rich  goods,  paying  high 
duties?  When  they  have  the  ability;  when  they 
are  prosperous.  When  do  they  abstain  ?  When 
they  are  poor  and  without  money.  If  you  wish, 
sir,  to  enrich  your  exchequer,  give  protection  and 
prosperity  to  your  own  people,  and  the  one  is  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  the  other.  "But,  gen- 
tlemen," says  Mr.  Walker,  "  I  have  another  rea- 
son for  reducing  duties;  it  is  to  favor  the  '  poor — 
the  toiling  millions' — by  reducing  the  price  of  their 
goods."  Well,  sir;  how  is  this  ?  Have  you  done 
it?  You  tell  us  that  you  have,  by  the  tariff  of 
1846,  reduced  the  duties  on  iron,  coal,  salt,  and 
many  other  leading  articles,  more  than  one-half; 
and  yet  you  yourself  tell  us,  in  your  late  official 
report,  that  the  prices  of  these  articles  are  now 
higher,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  than  they  were 
before  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842!  Can  you 
explain  this?  "Well,  gentlemen,  not  exactly; 
not  at  this  moment."  Well,  sir,  will  you  allow 
us  to  do  it?  "  Certainly,  gentlemen,  certainly,  if 
you  please."  Well,  sir,  by  destroying  protection, 
and  opening  our  %ports  to  foreigners,  you  alarm 
capital,  you  check  investments,  you  break  down 
competition,  and  you  of  course  diminish  supply 
and  increase  price.  "  Demand  and  supply  regu- 
late price."  Give  protection,  increase  your  ma- 
chinery, start  new  factories,  stimulate  competition, 
increase  supply,  and  you  reduce  price.  This,  sir, 
is  a  law  of  trade  as  certain  in  its  operations  as  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  "Well,  gentle- 
men, I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  these 
matters.  I  am  a  cotton-grower;  I  wish  to  make 
money  plenty  and  prices  high  abroad,  where  I  sell, 
and  make  it  scarce  and  prices  low  at  home  where 
I  buy.  I  want  to  sell  in  a  high  and  buy  in  a  low 
market.  I  have  not  now  time  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion further.  I  am  very  busy,  I  must  go  to  the 
treasury;  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  the 
special  friend  of  the  American  mechanics,  work- 
ingmen,  and  particularly  the  voters.  Good  bye;  I 
must  be  off." 


But  Mr.  Walker  has  not  only  reduced  the  duties 
on  the  productions  of  American  mechanics,  but  he 
has  reduced  still  more  the  duties  on  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich.  Among  the  rest,  he  has  reduced  the 
duty  on  foreign  brandy  and  spirits,  distilled  from 
grain,  nearly  one-half;  and  this,  too,  is  done  to 
increase  the  revenue.  We  must  therefore  import 
and  drink  double  as  much  brandy  and  spirits  as 
v/e  did  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  otherwise  Mr. 
Walker  will  lose  revenue.  Yes,  sir,  import  and 
consume  double  as  much  brandy  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  revenue.  Instead  of  reducing,  he  should 
have  doubled  those  duties  ;  and  if  "he  and  his 
friends  will  drink  foreign  liquors,  let  them  pay  for 
it.  But  Mr.  Walker's  revenue  has  gone  down,  and 
he  now  calls  on  Congress  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  revenue  on  brandy,  fine  cloths,  and  other  luxu- 
ries, by  taxing  the  poor  man's  tea  and  coffee.  Let 
him  restore  the  duties  on  the  rich  man's  brandy, 
and  other  luxuries,  and  then  talk  of  taxing  tea  and 
coffee,  and  not  before;  and  till  he  does  this,  he 
will  never  succeed  in  perpetrating  this  outrage  on 
the  American  people. 

Knowing  that  low  duties  always  invite  exces- 
sive imports,  resulting  in  a  large  balance  of  trade 
against  the  country,  ending  in  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  Mr.  Walker  undertakes  to  show  that  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  is  of  no  importance;  that 
the  balances  against  us  have  been  frequent  and 
heavy.  Yet^  he  says,  our  country  has  survived 
and  prospered. 

But  does  not  Mr.  Walker  know  that  excessive 
imports,  and  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  are 
always  followed  by  the  exportation  of  specie,  with 
all  its  disastrous  consequences? 

Mr.  Walker  might  as  well  tell  a  farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  sold  his  whole  crop  to  a  merchant 
from  whom  he  got  all  his  supplies  for  his  family, 
that  it  made  no  difference  to  him,  whether,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  balance  was  in  his  favor  or 
against  him.  A  nation  is  a  family  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  the  same  principles  of  industry  and 
economy  that  secures  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
one,  will  secure  it  to  the  other.  The  great  error, 
on  this  point,  consists  in  the  assumption  of  a  fact 
that  is  not  true — that  the  foreign  goods  we  pur- 
chase are  to  be  re-sold,  whereas  they  are  imported 
for  consumption,  and  are  consumed,  and  the  balance 
against  the  country  has  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

I  must  hasten  on — but  I  cannot  omit  to  notice, 
for  a  moment,  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  of 
this  extraordinary  report.  Mr.  Walker  gravely 
tells  us,  that  our  doftiestic  products  amount  to 
$3,000,000,000  a  year;  of  this  we  exported  last 
year  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
balance  being  required  for  the  supply  of  the  home 
market;  but  he  says  that  by  adopting  low  duties, 
we  might  increase  our  exports  and  imports  to  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  our  revenue  to 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  he  makes 
out  by  supposing,  against  all  experience,  that  for- 
eign countries  would  take  from  us  three  times  as 
much  as  they  now  do;  but  supposing,  what  has 
always  happened,  that  by  loio  duties,  you  break 
down  and  paralyze  your  own  national  industry, 
export  your  specie,  involving  the  country  in  ruin 
and  bankn!iptcy,  destroying  both  exports  and  im- 
ports, then  what?  Instead  of  nine  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  your  exports  and  imports  will  sink  down 
to  less  than  two  and  a  half  the  ordinary  amount. 
But  Mr.  Walker  goes  further  still;  he  says,  by 
adopting  absolute  and  unqualified  free  trade,  resort- 
ing, of  course,  to  direct  taxation  for  revenue — levy- 
ing the  taxes  on  the  ./imerican  people  instead  of 
foreign  goods — Mr.  Walker  says  we  would  "  mea- 
sure our  annual  trade  in  imports  and  exports  by 
thousands  of  millions!'''  Who  can  but  smile  at  such 
insanity  run  mad.  Mr.  Walker  might  measure  his 
imports  by"  thousands  of  inillions,"  i(he  had  money 
to  pay  for  them ;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  the  whole 
of  the  specie  in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  not  enough  to  pay  for 
one  month's  imports  under  his  "free-trade"  sys- 
tem, how  long  would  it  last  ?  His  "free-trade" 
engine  would  blow  out  before  it,  got  fairly  under 
way.  Our  imports  may  depend  upon  ourselves, 
but  our  exports  depend  upon  the  disposition  of 
foreign  countries  to  purchase;  and  then  will  not  ' 
purchase  from  us  when  they  can  supply  them- 
selves. If  Mr.  Walker  can  devise  a  plan  to  create 
a  famine  or  the  potato  rot  in  Europe,  he  may,  to  i 
some  extent,  carry  out  his  theory,  but  not  other- 
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wise.  We  can  purchase  aa  much  as  we  please 
while  we  have  money  or  credit;  but  like  the  reck- 
less spendthrift,  when  these  are  ^one,  we  must 
quit,  and  go  to  work,  or  starve.  There  is  but  one 
way  in  which  Mr.  Walker's  plan  of  making  our 
imports  and  exports  amount,  under  "  free  trade," 
to  "  thousands  of  millions,"  and  that  is  the  plan,  no 
doubt,  he  has  in  view.  That  is,  to  export  our  ore 
and  coal  to  England,  and  bring  it  back  in  bar  iron, 
axes,  hoes,  shovels,  needles,  and  anchors.  Ex- 
port our  wheat  and  corn,  and  bring  it  back  in 
flour;  or  what  is  worse  for  us,  and  better  for  them, 
worked  up  in  costly  manufactures.  Send  them  our 
hogs,  and  bj-ing  then  back  in  Bologna  sausages. 
Send  them  our  raw  hides,  and  bring  them  back  in 
leather,  shoes,  gloves,  &c.  Send  them  our  wool 
at  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  buy  it  again  at  ten 
times  that  amount  in  cloth — paying,  not  only  for 
the  wool,  but  for  the  foreign  labor,  and  the  profits 
of  foreign  capital  employed  in  its  manufacture. 
Send  ten  dollars  worth  of  raw  material,  and  buy 
it  back  with  the  addition  of  one  hundred  dollars 
paid  to  foreign  labor  for  working  it  into  goods, 
while  our  own  labor  is  left  without  money  and 
without  employment.  I  see  it  stated,  that  one 
dollar's  worth  of  iron,  made  into  main-springs  of 
watches,  is  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and 
this  is  all  labor  and  its  substance. 

Such  is  Mr.  Walker's  theory  of  "  free  trade" 
carried  out  to  its  practical  results — this,  he  says, 
would  give  employment  to  all  our  ships.  Yes,  sir, 
and  with  the  same  propriety  he  might  advise  a 
western  Pennsylvania  farmer  to  load  his  wagon 
with  wheat,  and  take  it  to  Kentucky  to  be  ground, 
and  bring  back  his  flour,  to  keep  his  team  employ- 
ed— v/hat  would  the  farmer  say  to  Mr.  Walker's 
proposition  ? 

The  degrading  Effect  of  "Free  Trade'''  on  Labor 
and  Wages. 

But,  sir,  I  wish  to  present  another,  and  a  more 
important  view,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of 
"free  trade,"  which  Mr.  Walker  regards  as  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  especially  upon  the 
laboring  people — the  "  toiling  millions"  as  he  calls 
them — in  whose  prosperity  and  welfare  he  seems 
to  take  such  especial  interest;  he  speaks  of  increas- 
ing their  "  comfort,  education,  and  intelligence," 
of  "  enhancing  wages  of  mechanics  and  toiling 
workmen,"  blessing  them  with  "increased  pros- 
perity." 

Now,  I  undertake  to  sav,  and  to  demonstrate, 
that  just  the  reverse  of  all  fnis  would  be  its  conse- 
quences; and  I  submit  the  matter  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  American  people. 
I  say,  that  instead  of  enhancing  wages  and  increas- 
ing the  "prosperity,  comfort,  education,  and  in- 
telligence," of  "  the  toiling  millions,"  it  would 
degrade  them,  in  every  department  of  industry,  to 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  pauper  and  serf- 
labor  of  Europe,  subsisting  themselves  and  fami- 
lies on  a  shilling  a  day. 

Break  down  the  walls  of  protection,  repeal  the 
tariff",  open  your  ports,  establish  free  trade,  and 
let  in  the  products  of  foreign  twelve-and-a-half 
cents  a  day  labor,  and  American  labor  must  quit 
work  and  give  up  their  markets  till  our  money  is 
all  gone;  then  our  mechanics  and  workingmen 
must  Gome  down,  and  work  as  cheap  as  they  do. 
Is  not  this  inevitable.'  and  these  are  the  blessings 
Mr.  Walker  has  in  reserve  for  the  dear  people, 
"  the  voters,"  "the  toiling  millions."  Mr  Walker 
says  in  his  report,  that  "freight,"  with  steam 
and  mo"dern  improvements,  amount  to  little  or 
nothing;  that  duties  are  the  only  thing  that  prevents 
foreigners  from  taking  free  and  full  possession  of 
our  markets,  and  in  this  he  is  right  for  once;  they 
will  take  posse.ssion  of  our  markets  till  American 
labor,  mechanics,  and  all  come  down  and  work 
for  a  shilling  a  day.  Is  this  not  perfectly  clear? 
Can  it  be  doubted  or  denied?  For  illustration: 
suppose  in  Baltimore  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
hire  workmen  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and 
here  in  Washington  they  pay  a  dollar,  will  not 
the  Baltimoreans  send  down  their  goods,  hats, 
shoes,  clothes,  everything— undersell  the  hatters 
and  others  here — and  must  they  not  either  give  up 
business,  or  bring  their  labor  down  to  the  Balti- 
more standard?  They  may  buy  as  long  as  they 
have  money,  but  whea  their  money  is  all  gone, 
they  must  work  cheap  or  starve.  The  only  dif- 
ference   between   Europe    and   Baltimore    is    the 


"  freight,"  which  Mr.  Walker  says  is  now  but  a 
slight  impediment  to  imports.  Such  would  be 
the  ultimate  effects  of  "  free  trade''  on  American 
labor. 

The  great  object  and  office  of  a  tariff"  is  to  pro- 
tect high  and  prosperous  labor  aginst  the  ruinous 
effect  of  free  competition  with  low-priced  and 
depressed  labor.  Low  labor  wants  no  protection 
against  high  labor,  but  the  high  must  be  protected 
against  the  low,  or  by  free  competition,  be  brought 
down  to  its  level.  This  result  follows  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  removal  of  a  wall  which  separated 
two  unequal  bodies  of  water,  would  bring  the  one 
down  to  the  level  of  the  other.  Proclaim  "  free 
trade,''  open  your  ports  to  the  production  of  the 
pauper  and  serf-labor  of  Europe,  working  for  ten 
cents  a  day,  and  what  follows?  in  pours  their 
goods,  and  out  pours  your  money;  goods  come  in 
and  money  goes  out,  till  it  is  all  gone;  then  we 
must  make  our  own  hats,  shoes,  and  clothing,  or 
go  without.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Walker,  his  "  model  President,"  and  the  advo- 
cates of  "  free  trade,"  would  increase  the  wages, 
and  promote  the  "  comfort,  education,  and  intelli- 
gence" of  the  American  people — by  degrading  them 
to  the  condition,  moral  and  physical,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  political  condition,  too,  of  the  paupers  and 
slaves  of  foreign  despots.  How  could  American 
freemen  live  on  a  shilling  a  day  ?  How  could  they 
educate  their  children,  who  would  be  obliged  to 
work  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave?  unfitted  to  be 
free,  they  would  becomes  subjects  and  slaves. 
Depress  one  class,  and  you  of  course  elevate 
another — put  down  the  many  and  you  build  up 
the  few — first  you  establish  a  nobility,  and  next  a 
king.  I  submit,  would  not  such  be  the  tendency, 
if  not  the  end,  of  "  free  trade,"  carried  out  to  its 
final  results?  Yet  this  is  "  democracy,"  the  mod- 
ern "progressive  democracy,"  as  presfched  and 
practised  by  Polk  and  his  party. 

But  this  !S  not  all.  The  duties  levied  on  foreign- 
ers to  protect  our  laboring  men,  furnish  nearly  the 
whole  revenue  for  the  support  of  Governrnent. 
But  establish  "  free  trade,"  and  you  not  only  re- 
lease the  foreigner  and  his  goods  from  all  taxation, 
but  you  transfer  the  burdens  to  your  own  impover- 
ished people — you  appoint  swarms  of  tax-gatherers 
to  harass  and  plunder  them — to  sell  their  last  cow, 
and  take  the  last  bite  of  bread  from  their  children, 
to  support  your  wars,  your  standing  armies,  tax- 
gatherers,  lords,  princes,  and  pensioners.  The 
revenue  collected  from  protective  duties  heretofore 
levied  on  foreign  goods  was  felt,  not  as  a  burden, 
but  as  a  blessing  and  benefit  in  the  protection  and 
prosperity  they  gave  to  the  national  industry;  but 
repeal  these  duties,  paid  by  foreigners  for  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  their  goods  in  our  markets,  open 
your  ports,  crush  your  labor,  inundate  your  coun- 
try with  foreign  productions,  and  then  resort  for 
revenue  to  direct  taxation,  and  you  convert  a  bless- 
ing into  a  bitter  curse.  But,  thank  God,  the  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people!  I  leave  Mr.  Walk- 
er and  free  trade  with  "  the  voters,"  the  "  toiling 
millions,"  to  settle  the  matter  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Walker  says,  "  it  will  soon  become  an 
axiomatic  truth,  that  all  tariff"s  are  a  tax  upon  labor 
and  wages" — on  American  labor — a  small  mistake; 
if  he  had  .said  a  tax  l|lon  foreign  labor,  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  o?  Jlmerican  labor, 
he  would  have  been  right.  This  is  a  small  blun- 
der. He  will  no  doubt  revise  and  correct  it  in  his 
next  essay  on  the  beauties  of"  free  trade." 

But  Mr.  Walker  boasts  that  his  report  of  1845, 
published  in  England  by  order  of  Parliament,  "ac- 
celerated, if  it  did  not  produce,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws."  This  is  another  blunder.  The  corn 
laws  were  only  suspended  till  Mr.  Walker  repealed 
the  odious  anti-British  tariff'of  1842.  That  accom- 
plished, and  the  famine  over,  the  corn  laws  go  into 
operation  again  on  the  1st  of  March,  sliding  scale 
and  all.  But  Mr.  Walker  says  he  has  not  only 
converted  Great  Britain,  but  he  has  staggered  all 
Europe.  Hear  him!  Hear  him!  "  France,  P«,ussia, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Prussia,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  even 
China,  have  moved,  or  are  vibrating  or  preparing 
to  move,  in  favor  of  the  same  great  principle;" 
another  blunder— these  nations,  or  most  of  them, 
so  far  from  relaxing,  are  increasing  or  strength- 
ening their  protective  systems,  wherever  their  mar- 
kets are  likely  to  be  invaded  by  foreign  manufac- 
tures coming  in  competition  with  their  own.     But 


who  told  Mr.  Walker  they  were  "  vibrating  or 
preparing  to  move?"  They  may  vibrate  a.  little,  to 
amuse  Mr.  Walker,  and  induce  him  to  take  our 
duties  off" their  goods,  and  he  has  done  it.  And 
what  have  they  done?  Nothing — nothing  at  all. 
They  are  "  vibrating,"  but  their  tariff'  vibrations 
all  go  up,  instead  of  down,  while  they  laugh  at 
Mr.  Walker's  .simplicity. 

But,  above  all,  I  beg  you  to  protect  and  cherish 
your  national  industry;  to  protect  and  sustain  it 
against  the  efl'orts  of  its  enemies, /o»-eigw  and  do- 
mestic, to, break  it  down.  Labor  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  national  prosperity.  Labor,  in 
every  department — in  the  fields,  in  the  workshops, 
in  the  factories — cherish  it  and  preserve  it  as  the 
great  element  of  your  national  wealth  and  independ- 
ence. When  labor  prospers,  all  other  interests 
prosper — when  labor  is  depressed,  all  other  inter- 
ests must  suff"er  and  sympathize  with  it. 

What  is  all  other  capital  compared  with  the  cap- 
ital of  labor?  Estimate  your  labor  at  one-tenth  of 
yourpopulation,  say  two  millions  of  laboring  men; 
if  they  earn  but  ^180  per  year,  this  is  equal  to  the 
interest  of  a  capital  of  ^3,000  per  annum  at  6  per 
cent.,  which  multiplied  by  two  millions,  the  num- 
ber of  laborers,  makes  our  labor  capital  equal  to  six 
thousand  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  is  the  great  ele- 
ment of  power  and  wealth  and  prosperity  that 
Mr.  Walker  would  sacrifice  and  degrade  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  European  laboi-,  by  his  mis- 
erable policy  of  "free  trade" — compelling  the 
Americans  to  work  as  cheap' as  they  do  in  Europe, 
or  give  up  their  markets  and  their  money  to  for- 
eigners. 

As,  then,  you  value  the  virtue,  liberty,  and  in- 
dependence of  your  country,  I  beseech  you  protect 
and  defend  your  labor  from  the  ruinous  eff"ects  of 
foreign  competition.  I  call  upon  the  laboring  men — 
the  voters  of  the  land — to  come  to  the  rescue,  to 
protect  themselves;  the  power  is  in  their  own 
hands,  let  them  exert  it  for  their  own  security  and 
defence.  I  know  what  it  is  to  labor — I  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  laboring  men — I  feel  for  their  in- 
terests, and  1  sympathize  in  their  suff'erings;  and 
when  I  desert  them,  may  Heaven  desert  me. 

The  Inconsistency  and  Destructive  Policy  of  Polk 
and  his  Party. 

Mr.  Walker  next  speaks  of  his  great  horror  of 
papermoney.  "The calamities  which  must  follow 
an  inflated  paper  currency."  Nothing  is  more  in- 
jurious, he  says,  "  than  the  expansions,  contrac- 
tions, and  fluctuations  of  the  paper  system."  This 
"  perilous  and  seductive  system,"  says  Mr.  Walk- 
er, leads  to  the  excessive  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  (the  very  thing  he  has  been  advocating,) 
and  drains  our  country  of  its  specie,  producing 
immense  sacrifices,  and  "  depressing  the  industry 
of  the  whole  country;"  and  this  eloquent  denun- 
ciation of  paper  money  and  its  ruinous  eff'ects  is 
made  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  issuing  millions 
and  ten  of  millions  of  paper  money,  in  the  form  of 
treasury  notes,  and  is  now  calling  on  us  to  autho- 
rize the  issue  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  millions 
more  of  this  miserable  "papermoney,"  which,  he 
says,  is  so  disastrous  to  everjr  national  interest. 
How  does  Mr.  Walker  reconcile  this  glaring  in- 
consistency? What  are  treasury  notes  but  paper 
money?  Worse  than  bank  paper,  because  less 
valuable  in  the  money  markets  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Walker  boasts  that  last  year  he  received  and 
paid  out  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  all  in  specie. 
Now,  sir,  let  him  issue  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  additional  treasury  notes,  and  next  year  he  will 
not  receive  and  pay  out  one  million  in  specie:  sir, 
it  will  expel  specie  from  the  country;  this  depre- 
ciated paper  money,  treasury  notes,  will  fill  tip 
the  channel  of  circulation  at  home,  and  specie  will 
go  and  is  going  abroad  to  pay  for  foreign  goods. 
It  will  enrich  brokers  and  money  shavers  at  the 
expense  of  the  people. 

With  nothing  but  depreciated  treasury  notes, 
(continental  money,)  how  is  Mr.  Walker  to  get  on 
with  his  specie-paying  sub-treasury?  He  is  bound 
by  law  to  pay  in  specie,  and  has  scarcely  a  dollar 
of  specie  in  his  vaults.  He  will  be  obliged,  by  his 
own  mad  measures,  to  come  here  very  soon  and 
beg  Congress  to  relieve  him  from  the  ruinous  eff"ects 
of  his  own  favorite  policy,  by  repealing  the  sub- 
treasury  and  the  tariff"  of  1846.  Treasury  notes 
are  now  one  or  two  per  cent,  under  par,  and  de- 
clining. Mr.  Walker  will  of  course  receive 
notliing  else  for  revenue.     Who  will  now  pay  bira 
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one  dollar  in  specie?  As  lon§  as  treasury  notes 
were  above  par,  the  treasury  of  course  received 
nothing  but  specie;  but  when  treasury  notes  go 
down  below  par,  then  every  man  pays  in  treas- 
ury notes,  because  they  are  worth  less  than  specie, 
and  the  treasury  is  bound  to  receive  tliem  at  par; 
the  treasury,  therefore,  will  not  have  a  dollar  of 
specie  in  its  vaults,  and  of  course,  its  paper,  like 
any  other  non-specie-paying  bank,  must  depre- 
ciate. 

What  gives  value  to  paper-money  ?  Ccmvertibilitij 
— convertibility  into  specie  on  demand.  What  is 
your  sub-treasury  but  an  overgrown  Government 
bank,  issuing  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  pa- 
per money,  without  a  dollar  of  specie  to  redeem  it? 
A  vast  non-specie-paying  bank,  with  its  paper  de- 
preciated, perhaps,  15  or  20  percent.  If  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  should  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
absorbed  in  jiayment  of  the  revenue,  as  they  will, 
if  you  increase  their  issue  to  tlie  extent  proposed, 
they  must  not  only  sink,  as  tliey  have  done,  bui 
they  will  go  down  greatly  below  par.  How  are 
you  then  to  pay  your  creditors?  Rhist  they  take 
your  depreciated  rags,  when,  by  your  sub-treas- 
ury you  promised  chem  specie?  But  they  have 
no  alternative,  that  or  nothing.  Is  it  honest,  is  it 
right  to  force  your  brave,  poor  soldiers,  your  hon- 
est creditors,  your  clerks,  and  hirelings,  to  take 
this  depreciated  rag  currency?  Is  it  right  to  force 
the  poor  soldier's  wife  to  go  to  the  hard-hearted 
broker  to  shave  her  pittance  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20 
per  cent,  to  enable  her  to  bujr  bread  for  her  starv- 
ing children?  to  force  your  contractors  to  do  the 
same  thing,  to  meet  their  liabilities  for  provisions 
to  feed  your  troops  in  Mexico?  They  must  take 
your  depreciated  puper  at  par,  or  nothing.  They 
must  submit  to  the  loss,  and  be  ruined. 

Sir,  I  can  go  for  no  such  injustice:  no  such  vil- 
lainous-policy as  this.  I  will  give  the  Government 
the  right  to  borrow  and  pay  in  good  money,  but 
not  to  pay  in  its  own  depreciated  and  irredeemable 
paper.  I  agree,  sir,  with  Mr  Walker,  in  much 
that  he  says  about  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  ex- 
cessive issues  of  paper  money — its  ruinous  effects 
upon  the  national  industry,  its  tendency  to  induce 
excessive  imports  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  export- 
ation of  specie,  which  will  alone  be  i-eceived  in 
payment  abroad,  feaving  this  worthless  paper 
money  to  fill  up  the  channels  of  circulation  at 
home.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Walker  in  this,  and  I 
hold  him  to  it.  I  call  on  him,  in  this  case,  to 
practise  what  he  preaches. 

But,  this  Administration  goes  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary; their  theories  and  their  measures  are  always 
at  war.  When  tiiey  preach  economy,  I  look  out 
for  extravagance;  when  they  flatter  the  people  as 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  land,  then  comes  a  veto; 
when  they  cry  peace,  then  look  out  for  war;  when 
they  say  democracy,  look  out  foraristocracy;  when 
they  denounce  paper  money,  look  out  for  treasury 
notes;  when  they  say  54  40  ox  fight,  look  out  for 
"siiikfc  on< "  and  49;  when  they  say  no  conquest, 
look  out  for  all  of  Mexico. 

This  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been  more 
disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  more 
dangerous  to  its  harmony  and  its  integrity,  than 
that  of  any  other  that  has  existed  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government.  Three  years  ago, 
when  this  Administration  came  into  power,  it 
found  the  country  peaceful  and  prosperous  in  all 
its  interests;  and  what  is  its  condition  now?  The 
country  has  been  governed  by  party  and  for  party. 
Unable  to  reward  their  numerous  and  hungry  par- 
tisans, this  Administration  has  involved  the  coun- 
try in  war,  which  enables  it  to  satisfy  the  ravenous 
appetite  of  thousands  of  its  worshippers  with  hio-h 
offices  and  fat  contracts.  Peace  will  loosen  their 
grasp  on  the  people's  treasury.  Nothing  but  a 
failure  of  revenue — a  want  of  money — an  empty 
treasury,  \yill  give  us  peace,  and  this  powerful 
negotiator  is  near  at  hand. 

But  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment.  What  a 
contrast  is  presented  between  the  Whig  and  Loco- 
foco  policy.  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  came  into 
power  he  found  a  surplus  of  about  forty  millions 
in  the  treasury;  when  he  went  out,  he  left  it  about 
forty  millions  in  debt;  and  the  revenues  ten  or 
twelve  millions  short  of  the  expenditures;  and  ruin 
and  bankruptcy,  national  and  individual,  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  land.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Whigs  came  into  power  in  1841;  they  passed 
the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 


try was  restored,  and  the  treasury  replenished  as 
if  by  ma?ic.  In  the  four  years  of  its  operation 
it  paid  off  nearly  forty  millions  of  the  principal- 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  more,  after  the  entire  extinguishment  of  the 
debt,  it  would  have  left  a  surplus  of  ten  millions 
a  year  for  the  improvement  of  our  great  rivers 
and  harbors,  affording  security  to  life  and  proper- 
ty, and  giving  prosperity  and  increased  extent  to 
our  vast  internal  commerce. 

But  this  bright  and  cheering  prospect  was  sud- 
dently  overcast  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration 
in  1845.  See  to  what  they  have  already  brought 
the  country!  From  a  character  and  a  credit  so 
high  as  to  command  untold  millions  at  a  premium, 
they  have  brought  it  down  so  low,  that  they  are 
now  unable,  we  are  told,  to  effect  a  loan  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  millions  on  any  terms.  Look  what 
the  Baltimore  Convention  have  done;  that  Conven- 
tion prescribed  and  dictated  the  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration in  advance — this  ivaa  done  by  an 
irresponsible  caucus  of  artful  and  ultra  politicians, 
with  Mr.  Walker  at  their  head.  Fie,  Mr.  Walker, 
made  Polk  and  Dallas  what  they  ai-e;  he  built 
up  this  Administration;  he  now  dictates  its  policy, 
and  governs  its  action.  Yes,  sir,  that  caucus  ex- 
torted a  pledge  from  their  chief,  and  made  him 
promise,  in  his  inaugural,  to  carry  out  their  dicta- 
tion. The  first  thins;  was  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
resulting  in  war.  Next,  to  arrest  internal  improve- 
ment, then  adopt  the  sub-treasury,  and  finally, 
repeal  the  tariff  of  1842;  what  has  followed  ?  Down 
goes  revenue  and  up  goes  the  national  debt  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  a  year;  thousands 
of  lives,  and  millions  of  money  wasted  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  who  knows  for  what?  Who  can  tell  for 
what  this  war  is  now  prosecuted,  or  how  or  when 
it  is  to  fend  ?  One  thing,  however,  is  very  certain, 
that  it  must  demoralize  our  people,  involve  our 
country  in  an  enormous  debt,  resulting  in  ruinous 
and  oppressive  taxation,  and  may  end  in  the  dis- 
solution and  overthrow  of  our  gloriou§  Union 
itself;  an  event,  the  conteinplation  of  which  must 
fill  with  horror  and  despair  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world — a  catastrophe 
which  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy,  avert  from 
our  beloved  country. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  G.  E.  BADGER, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  Senate,  January  18,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  to  raise  for  a  limited  time  an  additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  BADGER  said  : 

If  I  believed,  sii',  that  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
country  and  to  the  State  which  has  sent  me  here, 
could  be  performed  by  yielding  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  Executive  such  supplies  as  he  may  deem  re- 
quisite for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  ttpon  plans 
'l-  for  prosecuting  it  which  have  not  been  fully  made 
'j  known  to  Congress — if  I  believed  that  I  had  not  a 
j    high  and  controlling  obl^ation  to  exercise  my  own 
1  best  judgment  for  the  bWefit  of  those  whom  I  rep- 
li  resent,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country, 

I  upon  every  question  submitted  to  the  consideration 
jj  of  this  body,  I  might  be  disposed  to  vote  for  the 
j]  bill  upon  your  table.  If,  sir,  the  yeas  and  nays 
ij  had  not  been  ordered  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
!'  I  might  have  been  content  to  permit  the  measure 
[}  to  pass,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  without  offering 
;!  asingle  word  totlie  Senate  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 

II  But  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  upon 
!|  this  bill.  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  ]  shall  record  my 
11  vote  against  it;  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  coun- 
jj  try — I  feel  tliatit  is  due  to  myself— that  the  views 
i|  and  principles  whiph  will  govern  my  conduct  in 
ij  giving  this  vote  should  be  plainly  and  distinctly 
|!  statetT,  and  should  accompany,  to  the  public,  the 

I  vote  itself.  I  shall  endeavor  to  assign  those  views 
j  and  principles  in  as  short  a  coinpass  as  is  con- 
,  sistcnt  with  a  full  exposition  of  what  I  believe 
'to  be  the  truth  on  this  all-ixnportant  subject,  and 
j!  which  every  consideration  obliges  me  to  put  before 
ii  those  whom  I  represent,  without  any  umiecessary 
!|  diminution,  without  leaving  out  anything  that  may 
jj  be  required  in  a  full  and  complete  expression  of 
"  the  argument  which,  in  my  mind,  is  conclusive  in 


regard  to  the  measure  before  you.  I  shall  offer 
my  own  opinions,  sir,  with  entire  respect,  and  even 
deferential  consideration,  for  the  great  minds  of  this 
body  and  throughout  the  country,  whom  I  know 
to  be  arrayed  against  me.  Without  intending  to- 
wards them  any  disrespect,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  declare  what  are  the  opinions  which  I  entertain 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  the  manner  of 
its  prosecution,  the  tendency  of  the  measures  now 
proposed,  and  the  schemes  that  are  evidently  en- 
tertained by  the  Executive  of  the  country  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  I  shall  not  go  as  far  back,  sir,  as  an 
honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  did  a  few  days 
ago,  (I  mean  the  honorable  Senator  from  that  State 
who  first  addressed  the  Senate  upon  this  bill,)  but, 
nevertheless,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing a  little  back  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself 
fully  understood. 

First,  then,  I  will  lay  it  down,  and  endeavor  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  icrtr  in  which  ice  are  nmo 
engaged  icith  Mexico  teas  the  immediate  result  of 
the  unlaiiful  and  unconstitutional  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  suppose,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  or  elsewhere, 
who  supposes  or  believes  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  vested  with  the  war-power 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  power  expressly,  and  in 
terms,  conferred  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  President  would  have  no  control 
over  it,  direct  or  indirect,  except  from  the  inci- 
dental circumstance  of  his  limited  veto  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Houses,  and  except  from  the  fact, 
that  in  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  the  chief  com- 
mander, the  principal  military  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

I  maintain  then,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  moved  the  troops 
under  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  took 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  that  stream,  he  com- 
mitted a  clear  and  undoubted  act  of  war.  What  is 
war?  What  do  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions tell  us  it  is?  They  all,  in  substance,  define 
it  to  be  a  contest  about  rights  which  is  carried  on 
or  maintained,  not  by  argument,  but  by  force.  It 
can,  therefore,  admit  of  no  question,  that  when  a 
nation  claiming  certain  rights,  which  are  disputed 
by  another,  undertakes  to  support  those  rights  by 
force,  she  undertakes  to  support  them  by  war — 
war  as  far  as  she  is  concerned.  It  is  true,  if  the 
act  of  violence  or  aggression  on  her-part  be  not 
resisted  by  the  nation  that  suffers  it — if  it  be  pa- 
tiently and  tamely  submitted  to — no  war  results. 
To  constitute  war,  it  is  as  essential  that  there 
should  be  two  parties,  as  it  is  that  there  should 
be  two  parties  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  act  of 
one  nation  cannot  alone  constitute  war;  it  is  like 
the  case  of  an  individual  striking  a  blow — if  it  be 
not  lesented,  no  contest,  no  battle,  no  fight  is  the 
result.  The  blow  is  an  act  of  aggression;  it  is  an 
act  commencing  a  contest,  but  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  perfect  contest.  Whether  this  act  on  the 
part  of  the  President  was  an  act  of  war,  of  hos- 
tility, of  aggression,  depends  not  at  all  upon  the 
question,  whether  we  had  a  right  to  the  territory 
of  which  he  took  forcible  possession.  War  be- 
tween nations  presupposes  a  contest  about  rights. 
The  publicists,  who  speak  of  contests  between 
nations,  never  suppose  them  to  contend  except 
about  rights.  \Var  is  a  contest  about  rights. 
Public  war  is  a  contest  between  nations  about 
rights,  carried  on  by  force  and  not  by  argument. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  assumed  as  clear  and  unques- 
tionable that  the  title  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande, it  is  still  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  Mexico  possessing  the  left  bank  of 
that  stream,  having  settlements  there,  having  offi- 
cers there,  and  exercising  jurisdiction  theie — any 
movement  to  dispossess  Mexico,  to  occupy  what 
she  thus  occupied  and  what  she  claimed  to  be  her 
own,  is  an  act  of  war.  It  is  an  act  of  war  just  and 
rightful  if  the  territory  be  ours — ^^just  and  rightful 
if  the  territory  be  unjustly  and  improperly  with- 
held— ;just  and  rightful  if,  also,  the  act  of  war  be 
directed  by  those  who  represent  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation.  Well,  sir,  this  act  was  directed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  ordered 
the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande.  They  advanced. 
When  they  came  into  the  Mexican  settlement  the 
inhabitants  fled  before  them  in  dismay;  the  officers 
abandoned  the  public  buildings  and  set  fire  to  them,  . 
and  under  such  circumstances,  our  forces,  under 
the  command  of  officers  of  the  United  States,  took 
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from  Mexico  that  of  which  she  was  in  possession, 
and  by  force  kept  possession  of  the  territory,  and 
placed  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  sir,  on  this  subject  I  had  the  honor  at 
the  last  session  to  bring-  to  tiie  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  action  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  his 
administration  of  this  Government,  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  similar  character,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  title  of  the  territory  then  withheld 
from  us  was  truly  and  cleaily  ours.  In  every  other 
respect  the  case  was  like  this.  The  territory  was 
withheld  by  another  Power,  and  a  disposition 
manifested  by  that  Power  to  deprive  us  of  v/hat 
we  owned.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson conceived  that  lie  had  no  right  to  use  the 
military  force  of  the  country  to  obtain  possession 
of  that  which  was  withheld  from  us,  though 
clearly  ours.  And  he  states  as  the  reason  for  refer- 
ring the  subject  to  the  determination  of  Congress, 
that  matters  relating  to  peace  and  war  belong  ex- 
clusively to  that  body,  and  not  to  him  ;  and  as 
this  movement  might  change  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  from  peace  to  war,  theret"ore  it  be- 
longed to  Congress  to  determine  whether  the  move- 
ment should  be  made. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  other  authority.  I 
certainly  shall  not  say  that  it  is  more  respectable  in 
itself  than  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  people  and  of  thd  Senate,  it  will  be 
thought  quite  equal  to  Mr.  Jefferson's.  But,  upon 
this  question,  with  respect  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  authority  is  conclusive  and  over- 
powering. It  creates  upon  him  what  lawyers  call 
an  estoppel.,  for  I  am  able  to  show  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  himsdf  recognized  that 
such  an  act  as  this  is  an  act  of  hostility — of  aggres- 
sion— of  war.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1845,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  writes  a  confidential  com- 
munication to  Commodore  Conner,  then  command- 
ing in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     He  says: 

"The  unanimous  vote  of  ilie  Texan  Congress  for  annexa- 
tion leaves  no  doubt  of  the  consummation  of  that  measure.  | 
Wlien  you  ascertain,  satisl'actorily,  that  the  Texan  Conven- 
tion, wliich  assembled  on  the  4th,  has  also  acceded  to  an-  | 
nexation,  you  wiH  regard  Texas  us  apart  of  your  counlry-- 
to  be  defended  like  any  other  part  of  it."' 

"  At  the  same  time,  every  honorable  effort  is  to  be  made  I 
to  preserve  peace  with  all  nations.     The  restoration  of  our  ! 
boundary  on  the  southwest,  by  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  [ 
people  of  Texas,  is  due  to  the  strong  attraction  of  the  prin-  ! 
ciples  of  liberty,  which  endear  America  to  every  one  of  its 
sons,  and  is  a  tribute  before  the  world  to  the  policy  of  peace, 
of  political  freedom,  and  of  union  on  the  principles  of  free- 
dom.    It  is  the  President's  des^  that  this  great  event  should 
be  consummated  without  tlie  effusion  of  blood,  and  without 
th«  exercise  of  force  ;  believingihat  free  institutions,  in  their 
own  right,  will  achieve  all  that  can  be  desired." 

I  read  this  part  of  the  communication  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  that  though  this  paper  was 
written  on  the  11th  of  July,  (prior  to  the  actual 
consummation  of  the  act  of  annexation,)  yet  the 
instructions  to  which  I  propose  more  particularly 
to  call  the  attentioti  of  the  Senate  are  given  pro- 
spectively— cautiously — and  with  a  view  to  the 
actual  completion  of  that  measure,  when,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  instructions  themselves,  the  officer 
to  whom  they  were  directed  was  required  to  con- 
sider Texas  as  a  part  of  this  country.  The  letter 
proceeds : 

"  To  secure  this  end  most  effectually,  you  are  charged  to 
commit  no  act  of  ags:ression;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  are 
invested  with  the  command  of  a  force  sufficient  to  takefiom 
others  a  disposition  to  hostile  acts." 

Then,  after  enumerating  the  force  at  the  officer's 
comman(j,  the  Secretary  says  : 

"That  you  may  precisely  understand  what  is  nfieant  by 
the  a^s^ession  which  you  are  instructed  to  avoid,  I  will  add', 
that  while  the  annexation  of  Texas  extends  our  boundary 
to  the  Del  Norte,  the  President  reserves  the  vindication  of 
our  boundary,  if  possible,  to  methods  of  peace.  You  will, 
therefore,  not  employ /orcc  to  dislodge  Mexican  troops  from 
any  post  east  of  the  Del  Norte  which  was  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  Mexicans  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

"  Should  Mexico  declare  war,  you  will  at  once  dislodge  her 
troops  from  any  post  she  may  have  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Del  Norte,  take  po^ses-'ion  of  Tampico,  and,  if  your  force 
is  sufficient,  will  take  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua— it 
being  the  determination  of  the  President  to  preserve  peace, 
if  possible;  and,  if  war  comes,  to  recover  peace  by  adopting 
the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures."  * 

Again :  The  Secretary  of  War  writes  General 
Taylor,  under  date  of  July  8,  1845: 

"This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has  some 
military  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  in  the  actual  occu- 
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pancy  of  her  troop^^.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here- 
tofore received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of 
aggression,  unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should  exist.  The 
Mexican  forces  at  the  posts  in  their  possession,  and  which 
have  been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  relations 
of  peace  between  the  Ujiited  States  and  Mexico  contiiiUH." 
Here  we  have  from  the  representatives  of  the 
President  in  the  two  departments.  War  and  Na- 
vy, a  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  this  prop- 
osition, that  although  the  President  held  our  true 
boundary  to  be  the  Del  Norte,  yet  it  would  be  "av 

ACT    OF    AGGRESSION,"    "A    HOSTILE    ACT,"   an   aCt 

wliich  would  not  be  justifiable  except  in  a  state 
OF  WAR,  to  dispossess  Mexico  of  any  portion  of 
that  territory  of  which  she  held  possession  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation.  When,  therefore, 
orders  were  issued  to  General  Taylor,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1846,  to  advance  and  occupy  a  posi- 
tion OR  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  admitted 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mexico,  the  President 
ordered  what  he  then,  undoubtedly,  understood  to 
be  an  cict  ofionr.  He  ordered  what  he  intended, 
and  what  he  supposed  would  be  regarded  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  as  an  act  of  hostility — of  aggres- 
sion. For,  sir,  you  will  observe,  that  when  General 
Taylor,  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  advanced  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  from  their 
possessions — when  he  occupied  what  had  before 
been  occupied  by  the  Mexicans — and  these  facts 
were  reported  to  the  President,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intimation  on  his  part  that  General  Tay- 
lor had  exceeded  tlie  scope  of  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  him,  and  had  thus  been  the  means 
of  precipitating  the  country  into  a  war,  which, 
by  a  prudent  forbearance,  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  up  to  this  very  moment, 
all  that  was  done  in  pursuance  of  that  order,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  President  as  having  been 
rightfully  done — as  having  been  done  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  which  the  Executive  had  in  view 
when  the  orders  were  given. 

But,  sir,  if  the  act  was  not  an  act  of  war'  it  was 
plainly  and  manifestly  an  act  which  was  likely  to 
produce  a  state  of  war.  It  was  an  act  the  tenden- 
cy of  which  %vas  to  change  the  relations  of  Mexico 
and  this  counlry  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of 
loar.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  this,  sir?  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  it,  when  we  recollect  the  .un- 
happy and  angry  state  of  feeling  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  When  we  recollect 
the  position  which  our  army  held  at  Corpus 
Christi  for  so  many  months,  and  the  disputes  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries — the  mutual  charges 
of  insincerity  and  breaches  of  faith — when  we 
recollect  all  this,  it  must  be  manifest  that  such  an 
act  "as  moving  an  armed  force  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was,  in  itself,  if  not  an  act  of  war,  at  least  one 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  aggression,  and  one 
which  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  provoke  retaliation.  Thus  much 
must  be  conceded  ;  and,  if  so,  sir,  whence  did  the 
President  of  the  United  States  derive  his  power  to 
do  this  without  the  consent  of  Congress? 

According  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  an  act  which,  in  its 
execution,  may  change  the  relations  of  the  country 
from  peace  to  war,  is  an  act  beyond  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Executive,  and  to  be  passed  upon  only 
by  Congress.  The  Constitution  has  undergone  no 
change,  the  people  hav^made  no  amendment  to  it. 
It  stands  now  as  it  stoOTl  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Whence,  then,  has  Mr.  Polk  derived  his 
authority  to  precipitate  measures  which  must  lead 
directly  to  war — Congress  being  in  session — with- 
out taking  their  advice  or  even  deigning  to  inform 
them  of  what  he  proposed  to  do?  But,  sir,  at 
all  events,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt,  as  1  apprehend,  that  the  movement  of  the 
troops  upon  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  act  which  pro- 
duced war.  There  had  been,  previously,  threat- 
enings  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  There  had  been 
exactly  that  state  of  feeling  which  was  likely  to 
result  in  war.  But  there  had  been  no  war;  and 
my  conviction  is  clear  that^f  our  troops  had  re- 
mained quiet  at  Corpus  Christi — where  they  had 
a  right  to  remain,  on  the  ground  so  strongly  put 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Pearce,]  that 
it  belonged  to  Texas  by  virtue  of  her  revolution, 
and  was  then  in  her  possession — there  would  have 
been  no  war.  But  at  all  events,  supposing  that 
war  would  have  been  produced  in  some  other  man- 
ner or  by  some  other  movement,  though  our  troops 
had  remained,  which  is  mere  matter  of  specula- 
tion, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  point  of 


fact,  this  war — the  war  in  which  we  are  noio  en- 
gaged— was  the  immediate  result  of  the  movement 
of  our  troops  upon  the  Del  Norte,  and  of  nothing 
else.  That  movement  was  an  act  of  war.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  an  act  directly  tending  to  change  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  from  peace  to  war; 
and  therefore  an  act  which  the  President  could  not 
lawfully  or  constitutionally  perform. 

The  next  proposition  which  I  lay  down  is,  that 
this  war,  thus  resulting  from  an  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  been  prosecuted  by  him  from  the  com- 
mencement with  a  view  to  the  conquest  —  the 
permanent'conquest — of  at  least  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  and  Lower  California.  I  beg  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  while  I  attempt  to  demonstrate  this 
proposition  from  public  documents.  First,  sir,  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1846,  to  General  Kearny: 

"  Sliould  you  coiK^uer  and  take  possession  of  New  Mexi- 
co and  Upper  Cnlilbrnia,  or  considerable  places  in  either, 
you  will  establish  temporary  civil  governments  therein — 
abolishing  all  arbitrary  restrictions  that  may  exi.-t,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  done  with  safety  In  performing  this  duty,  it 
would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  continue  in  their  employiiient 
all  such  of  the  existing  officers  as  are  known  to  b(;  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
them.  The  duties  at  the  custom-liouses  ought  at  once  to  be 
reduced  to  such  a  rate  as  may  be  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  otlicers  without  yielding  any  revenue  to 
the  Government.  You  may  assure  the  people  of  those  prov- 
inces  that  it  is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  them  a  free  government,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  s'imilar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  Territories.  They 
will  then  be  called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in 
electing  their  own  representatives  to  the  territorial  le'j,isla- 
ture.  it  is  foreseen  that  what  relates  to  the  civil  government 
will  be  a  difficult  and  unpleasant  part  of  your  duty,  and 
much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  your  own  discretion."* 

In  further  pi-oof  of  this,  I  read  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Navy  Department  to  Coinmodore 
Sloat,  12th  July,  1846: 

"The  object  of  the  United  States  is,  under  its  rights  as  a 
belligerent  nation,  to  possess  itself  entirely  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

"The  object  of  the  United  States  has  reference  to  ultimate 
peace  with  Mexico  ;  and  if,  at  that  peace,  the  basis  of  the 
uti  possitletis  i-h;\U  be  established,  the  Government  expects, 
through  your  forces,  to  be  found  in  actual  possession  of 
Upper  California. 

"This  will  bring  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  civil  adminis- 
tration. Such  a  government  should  be  established  under 
your  protection;  and  in  selecting  persons  to  hold  office, due 
respect  should  be  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  peojile  of  Califor- 
nia as  well  as  to  the  actual  possessors  of  authority  in  that 
province.  It  may  be  proper  to  require  an  oalh  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  from  tho;e  who  are  intrusted  with  au- 
thority. You  will  also  assure  the  people  of  California  of  the 
protection  ofthe  United  States. 

"  After  you  shall  have  secured  Upper  California,  if  your 
force  is  sufficient,  you  will  take  possession,  and  keep  the 
harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  as  far  down,  at  least,  as 
Guaymas.  But  this  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Upper  California." f 

Then,  sir,  on  the  ]3th  of  August,  we  have  in- 
structions froin  the  Navy  Department  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  or  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
Pacific: 

"  You  will  tal:e  immediate  possession  of  Upper  California, 
especially  of  the  three  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and 
San  Diego,  so  that  if  the  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  ofthe  uti  possidetis,  it  may  leave  California  to 
the  United  States."  *  *  *  _*  * 

"  Having  provided  for  the  full  possession  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia, the  next  point  of  importance  is  the  Gulf  of  California. 
From  tlie  best  judgment  lean  form,  you  should  take  posses- 
sion of  the  port  of  Guaymas.  The  progress  of  our  arms  will 
probably  be  such  that,  in  conjunction  with  land  forces,  you 
will  be  able  to  hold  possession  of  Guaymas,  and  so  to  re- 
duce all  the  country  north  ok  it  on  the  gulf."  j: 

Now,  sir,  in  order  to  understand  the  scope  and 
bearing  of  these  orders  still  more  clearly,  let  us 
see  what  was  done  under  them  by  the  officers  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  In  a  letter  of  General 
Kearny  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  24th  of 
August,  1846,  written  from  Santa  Fe,  he  says: 

"  On  the  2ad  I  issued  a  proclamation,  claiming  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  with  its  then  boundaries,  as  a  tcriilory  ofthe 
United  States  of  .America,  and  taking  it  under  our  protec- 
tion."§ 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  he  says: 

"On  my  return  (which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks)  a 
civil  government  shall  be  organized,  and  the  officers  ap- 
pointed for  it;  after  which,  I  will  be  ready  to  start  for  Upper 
California,  which  I  hope  inav  be  by  the  latter  end  of  next 
month ;  and  in  such  case,  I  shall  expect  to  have  possession 
of  that  department  by  the  close  of  November." 

Then  we  have  General  Kearny's  proclamation, 
in  -(trhich  he  announces  his  intention  to  hold  New 

"►"Doc.  II.  R.  19,  9d  session,  29th  Congress,  p.  5. 
tDoc.  H.  E.  19,  9d  session,  29th  Congress,  pp.  81,82. 
iUoc.  H.  It.  19,  2d  session,  29lh  Congress,  p.  82. 
6  Doc.  H.  K.  19,  2d  session,  29th  Congress,  pp.  19,  20. 
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The  War  with  Mexico — Mr.  Badger. 


Senate. 


Mexico  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Territory  of  New  Mexico:" 

«  As,  by  tlie  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  tliat  Government  and  the  United  States;  and 
as  tlie  undersiguert,  at  the  liead  of  his  troops,  on  tlie  18th 
instant,  look  possession  of  Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  tlie  de- 
partment of  New  Mexico,  he  now  announces  his  intention 
to  holdtke  department,  with  its  original  boundaries,  {on  both 
sides  of  the  Bel  Norte,)  as  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  name  of  "  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico." *  *  *  T  * 

"Tlie  undersigned  has  instructions  from  his  Goveniment 
to  respect  tlie  reliaious  institutions  of  New  Mexico — Lo  pio- 
tect  the  property'of  the  church — to  cause  the  worship  of 
those  belonging  to  it  to  be  undisturbed,  and  their  religious 
rights  in  the  amplest  manner  preserved  to  them;  also,  to 
protect  the  persons  and  propsity  of  all  quiet  and  peaceable 
inhabitants  within  its  boundaries  against  their  enemies,  the 
Butavvs,  the  Navarjoes,  and  others;  and  when  he  assures  all 
that  it  will  bs  his  iileasure,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  comply 
with  those  instructions,  he  calls  upon  them  to  exert  them- 
selves in  preserving  order,  in  promoting  concord,  and  in 
maintaining  the  authority  and  efficacy  of  the  laws. 

"  And  he  requires  of  those  who  have  left  their  homes  and 
taken  up  arms  against  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
turn fortliu-ith  to  them,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as 
enemies  and  traitors,  subjecting  their  persoTis  to  punishment, 
and  their  jjrojie.-t;/  to  seizure  and  conjiscation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  treasury. 

"  It  is  tl'.e  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  New  Mexico  a/ree  government,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be  called  on  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  freemen,  in  electing  their  own  representatives 
to  the  territorial  legislature.  But,  until  this  can  be  done,  the 
laws  hitherto  in  existence  will  be  continued  until  changed 
or  modified  by  competent  authority  ;  and  those  persons  hold- 
ing office  will  continue  in  the  same  for  the  present,  pro- 
vided they  uill  consider  themselves  good  citizens,  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

"The  U/iited  States  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  from  any  further  alle- 
giance to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  hereby  claims  them 
cts  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  remain  quiet 
and  peaceable  will  be  considered  good  citizens  and  receive 
protection— those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating  others 
against  the  United  States,  will  be  considered  as  traitors,  and 
treated,  accordingly,"  * 

What  was  the  action  of  Commodore  Sloat .' 
How  did  he  interpret  and  understand  the  oiders 
he  had  received.'  We  have  distinct  information 
upon  this  point,  communicated  in  the  proclamation 
of  Commodore  Sloat  to  the  people  of  California. 
He  says: 

"ilfencc/'orirard,  California  will  he  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  peaceable  inhabitants  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy,  together  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  choosing  their  own  magistrates  and  other  otiicers, 
for  the  administration  of  justice  among  themselves,  and  the 
same  protection  will  he  extended  to  them  as  lo  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Tliey  will  also  enjoy  a.  permanent  gov- 
ernment." t 

And  in  a  general  order  of  July  7,  1846,  he  says: 

"It  is  not  only  our  duty  to  take  California,  but  to  preserve 

it  atterwards,  as  apart  of  the  United  States,  at  all  hazards." 

What  was  the  understanding  of  Commodore 
Stockton  ?  In  an  address  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia of  the  17th  August,  1846,  he  says: 

"  The  Territory  of  California  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  by  othcers  and  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  the 
other  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  regulated  and  pro- 
tected." t 

Again,  in  a  proclamation,  he  says: 

"1  Robert  F.  Stockton,commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  California,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  same,  do  hereby  make  known  to  all  men,  that,  having 
BY  right  of  conquest  taken  possession  of  that  territory 
known  by  the  name  of  Upper  and  Lower  California,  do  now 
declare  it  to  be  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  Territory  of  California.  "9 

Now,  sir,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  what 
was  done — what  was  reported  by  our  officers  to 
the  President  as  having  been  done  by  thein — with- 
out seeing  that  they  understood  and  acted  on  his 
instructions,  as  designed  to  make  a  permanent 
conquest  of  stich  portions  of  Mexican  territory  as 
they  were  iiistrucLed  to  take  possession  of.  There 
is  not  one  word  said  in  the  instructions — nothing 
declared  in  the  actions  of  the  officers  obeying  those 
instructions — v/hich  referred  or  appeared  to  refer  to 
a  military  occupation  of  those  territories,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  Mexico  to  do  us  justice  for 
the  wrongs  we  had  sustained  at  her  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  the  instructions  to  General  Kearny,  be- 
fore read,  require  him  to  establish  temporary  civil 
governments  therein,  and  authorize  him  to  assure  the 
people  of  the  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide 

*Doc.  H.  R.  19,  2d  session,  29th  Congress,  pp.  90,  21, 
tDoc.  H.  R.  19,  2d  session,  29th  Congress,  p.  102. 
JDoc.  H.  R.  19,  2d  session,  29th  Congress,  p.  107. 
^  Doc.  H.  R.  19, 2d  session,  29th  Congress,  p.  109. 


for  them  a  free  government  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  our  territories.  These  officers  clearly  un- 
derstood that  they  were  to  take  possession  of,  and 
hold,  those  territories  as  a  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

They  accordingly  took  possession;  they  organ- 
ized governments;  and  they  acted  in  all  respects 
as  if  from  that  time  forward  these  territories  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  Mexico,  and  became  for  all 
time  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  did  they  understand  their  instructions 
aright?  Why,  sir,  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  communicating  those 
documents  to  us,  there  is  something  said  which 
implies  a  disavowal  of  something  that  was  done, 
an  intimation  tliat  in  some  respects  the  instructions 
had  been  exceeded. 

"These  documents  contain  all  the  'orders  or  instructions' 
to  any  military  or  naval  otficer  of  the  Government  'in  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  or  organization  of  civil  government 
in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.'        *        *        * 

"  Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  will  be  found  •  a  form  of  government,' 
'establislied  and  organized'  by  the  military  conmiander  who 
conquered  and  occupied  with  his  forces  the  territory  ofNew 
Mexico.  This  document  was  received  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  last  month,  and,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  not, 
for  the  reason  stated  by  that  otficer,  brought  to  my  notice 
until  after  my  annual  message  of  the  Sth  instant  was  com- 
municated to  Congress.  It  is  declared  on  its  face  to  be  'a 
temporarr  government  of  the  said  territory;'  but  there  are 
portions  of  it  which  purport  to  establish  and  orgiuiizeajjer- 
manent  tenitorial  government  of  the  United  States  over  the 
territory,  and  to  impart  to  its  inhabitants  political  rights, 
which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  can  be 
i  enjoyed  permanently  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
These  have  not  been  approved  and  recognized  by  me." 

The  Seci-etary  of  War,  in  the  report  referred  to 
by  the  President,  states  that  "  the  organic  law  of 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico  was  not  received  until 
the  23d  of  November;  and,  because  of  its  being 
voluminous,  was  not  read  by  him  or  submitted  to 
the  President  until  after  his  annual  message  was 
sent  in." 

It  appears,  then,  upon  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  and  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  the  "  07-g-aiHc /rait)  establish- 
ed by  General  Kearny  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  its 
late  arrival — late  with  reference  to  the  then  suc- 
ceeding session — had  not  been  read  by  him  and 
submitted  to  the.  President,  and  his  orders  taken 
with  respect  to  iu  Well,  now,  that  is  the  only  one 
of  the  documents  of  which  it  is  intimated  that  the 
contents  were<  not  known  by  the  proper  depart- 
ment and  communicated  to  the  President,  and  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned  by  him.  Therefore  it  is  a 
i  reasonable,  just,  and  necessary  conclusion,  that 
every  one  of  the  other  documents,  except  the  one 
thus  specified  and  taken  out  by  the  exception,  had 
been  read,  considered,  and  approved .  And  further, 
even  in  reference  to  General  Kearny's  '■^organic 
law,'"  nothing  is  excepted  by  the  President  but 
this:  that  he  undertook  to  make  that  law  a  "perma- 
nenV  form  of  government,  whereas  the  President 
intended  a  "permanent"  occupation,  with  a  perma- 
nent government  to  be  finally  settled  by  Congress, 
leaving  to  the  military  officer  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  government  only.  No  exception  was 
taken  by  the  President  to  General  Kearny's  proc- 
lamation of  the  24ih  Augus^declaring  his  intention 
to  hold  New  Mexico  "as  ypART  of  the  United 
States" — none  to  his  requiring  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  return  to  their  homes  on  pain  of  being 
considered  traitors,  and  subjecting  their  persons 
topunishment,  and  their  property  to  conjiscation — none 
to  his  requiring  the  office-holders  to  consider  them- 
selves "citizens  of,  and  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to,  the  United  States — none  to  his 
declaring  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide a  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  for  NewMcxico,  with  a 
territorial  LEGISLATURE — nonc  to  his  absolving, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  from  their  alligiance  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico — and,  finally,  none  to  his  claiming  all 
persons  residing  within  that  territory  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  denouncing  the  doom  of  trai- 
tors against  all  of  them  who  should  be  found  in 
arms  against  us.  To  nothing  that  was  done,  by 
either  Commodore  Sloat  or  Commodore  Stockton, 
in  regard  to  these  matters,  is  any  exception  taken; 
yet  Commodore  Sloat  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  California,  asearly  as  July,  1846,  that  thence- 
forwardCalifornia  would  BE  "a  portion  of  the 
United  States," and  would  enjoy  "^permanent 


GOVERNMENT."  And  in  his  general  orders  issued 
July  7th,  he  says  to  the  troops  who  were  about  to  be 
landed  on  the  coast,  that  it  was  their  duty  not  ODly 
to  take  California,  but  to  preserve  it  afterwards  as 
"a  part  of  THE  United  States"  at  all  hazards. 
And  Commodore  Stockton  by  his  proclamation 
makes  known  to  all  men,  that  he  lias  by  right  of 
conquest  taken  possession  of  the  territory  known 
as  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and  declares  it  to  be 
"the  territory  of  the  United  States,"  under 
the  name  of  "the  Territory  of  California." 
And  again,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he  declares  that 
"  the  territory  of  California  now  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  by  officers  and  laws  similar  to 
those  by  which  other  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  regulated  and  governed." 

Here,  then,  we  see  officers  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  without  rebuke  from 
him,  seizing  and  establishing  civil  governments  in 
New  Mexico  and  California,  as  the  permanent  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States;  claiming  their  inhabi- 
tants as  our  citizens,  promising  them  a  permanent 
form  of  government,  and  denouncing  them  as  trai- 
tors if  they  should  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States.  What  is  this  but  conquest?  What  is  it 
but  seizure  and  permanent  annexation  by  force  of 
arms?  This,  then,  sir,  1  presume  the  President 
designed  to  do  at  the  very  time  when  he  called 
upon  the  country  for  a  recognition  of  this  war,  and 
for  men  and  money  lo  prosecute  it.  No  intima- 
tion is  given  to  us  in  any  of  the  correspondence 
— if  he  did  not  then  entertain  the  design — at  what 
time  the  change  took  place  in  the  Presidential 
mind.  In  June,  July,  and  August,  from  the  Navy 
and  the  War  Departments  to  all  the  officers  charged 
with  carrying  into  execution  the  wishes  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we  have  the 
same  general  tone  of  instructions,  and  we  have  all 
these  officers  seizing  territories  and  treating  them 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  United  States.  And  to 
these  proceedings  the  President  takes  no  exception ! 
He  does  not  intimate,  by  the  slightest  breath  of 
disapprobation,  that  the  zeal  of  these  commander* 
has  exceeded  the  purpose  of  the  Executive! 

1  must  suppose,  tJien,  that  conquest  was  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  President  prosecuted  the  war 
from  the  beginning,  and  not  indemnity.  Why, 
sir,  is  it  not  a  singular  mode  of  securing  indem- 
nity, if  such  had  been  his  purpose?  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  what  did  he  want  indem- 
nity for?  Mexico,  it  is  true,  owed  to  our  cit- 
izens money.  If  the  oU|pct  had  been  to  seize  the 
Mexican  territory,  and  simply  to  hold  it  by  mili- 
tary occupation,  in  order  to  compel  Mexico  to 
recognize  and  discharge  her  debts  to  us,  why  i3 
nothing  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  these  instruc- 
tions? Why  did  these  officers  treat  the  territories 
of  which  they  obtained  possession  as  a  conquest, 
which  was  to  become  a  portion  of  the  United 
States?  Why  is  it  that  no  intimation  was  given 
to  them  or  to  us  that  the  object  had  been  misun- 
derstood ? — that  the  possession  which  they  held  of 
these  territories  was  a  sort  of  mortgage,  or  in  the 
nature  of  a  security,  until  the  payment  of  the  debts 
due  to  us  by  Mexico?  And,  above  all,  if  indem- 
nity, if  enforcing  payment  of  what  was  due  to  our 
citizens,  and  not  conquest  or  permanent  annexa- 
tion, was  the  object  of  war,  why  did  the  Sec- 
retary, as  early  as  the  3d  of  June,  1846,  authorize 
General  Kearny  to  assure  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Upper  California,  that  it  was  then  "  the 
wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  them  a  free  government,  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  our  territories?" 

But  this  view  of  the  subject,!  think,  becomes  stili 
stronger,  when  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the 
President  carried  on  his  negotiations.  Mr.  Slidell 
was  sent  to  Mexico  in  the  month  of  November.  I 
believe  that  his  credentials  bear  date  on  the  10th 
of  that  month.  Well,  when  he  went  to  Mexico, 
he  was  not  received.  Why  was  he  not?  The 
President  tells  you  that  Mexico,  in  spite  of  her 
plighted  word,  insiiltingly  refused  to  receive  our 
minister.  Well,  now,  it  is  plain  to  me — it  is  evi- 
dent, when  adverting  to  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  our  consul  at  Mexico  and 
Seiior  Pefia  yPena — that  it  never  was  the  design  of 
the  then  Executive  Government  of  Mexico  to  re- 
ceive a  "  minister  resident"  from  the  United  States. 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1845,  that  minister  writes 
to  our  consul,  Mr.  Black,  "  my  Government  is 
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*  disposed  to  receive  tlie  Commissioner  of  the  United 
'  States  who  may  come  to  this  capital  with  full 

*  powers  from  his  Government  to  settle  the 
'  PRESENT  DISPUTE."  And  afterwards,  iVIr.  Slidell 
having  arrived,  the  objection  to  his  reception  was, 
that  his  credentials  appointed  him  "  a  minister  to 
'  reside  near  the  Government  of  Mexico,  just  as  if 
'  there  had  been  no  suspension  of  the  diplomatic 
'and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
'  ments;"  while  the  Mexican  Government  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  special  mission,  confined  to  the 
Texas  question.  And  when  to  this  objection  Mr. 
Black  replied  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  authorized  to 
settle  all  the  questions  in  dispute,  SenorPeiia  y  Peiia 
said,  that  "  his  credentials  had  not  reference  to  any 
question  in  dispute,  but  merely  as  a  minister  to 
reside  near  the  Mexican  Government,"  and,  refer- 
ring to  the  great  caution  and  circumspection  ne- 
cessary on  their  part,  assured  him  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  "  was  well  disposed  to  arrange  all 
differences."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  correspondence  with- 
out seeing  that  the  persons  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
settle  the  question  of  boundary;  andthat, in  orderto 
enable  them  to  do  so,  nothing  might  be  done  fur- 
ther to  arouse  or  irritate  the  jealous  feelings  of  the 
Mexican  nation,  and  that  therefore  we  should  send 
them  acommissioner  only,  with  power  to  settle  the 
pending  dispute.  Well,  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
that.  They  had  promised  to  receive  acommissioner; 
the  President  tendered  them  a  minister  resident.  To 
such  a  minister  they  objected,  because  he  could  not 
be  received  without  arousing  excited  feelings  and 
endangering  their  continuance  in  power,  if  not 
their  personal  safety.  But  that  is  not  all.  Long 
before  Mr.  Slidell 's  mission  was  set  on  foot,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  J845,  the  acting  Secretary  of  War 
writes  to  General  Taylor  in  these  terms: 

"The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  \vill  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist 
with  the  health  ot  the  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 
repel  invasion,  and  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annex- 
ation, will  be  our  western  border." 

Now,  sir,  here  is  an  order  as  early  as  the  15th 
of  June,  1845,  in  wliich  General  Taylor  is  directed 
to  select  a  position  on  or  near  the  Rio  del  Jsi^orte, 
claimed  as  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  which 
should  have  these  conditions:  it  should  consist 
with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  be  the  point  best 
adapted  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what  was 
to  be  our  western  border.  Now,  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  these  documents,  I  think,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  President  that  General 
Taylor  should  move  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  General  Taylor  so  understood  it,  for  in 
a  despatch  of  his  dated  4lh  October,  1845,  he  says  : 
"  It  will  be  recollecteTl  that  the  instructions  of  June  15,  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  acting  Secretary  of  War,  direct- 
ed me  to  'select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and 
will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  invasion,'  &c.  Brazos  San- 
tiago is  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  Point  Isabel,  within  that  entrance,  and  twenty-one 
miles  from  Matamoros,  would  have  fulfilled  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  position  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Secretary." 

Here  General  Taylor  says  expressly  that  he 
understood  that  he  would  more  completely  carry 
out  the  order  by  taking  a  position  at  Point  Isabel. 
Why  did  he  not.^  He  immediately  assigns  the 
reason : 

"  But  we  had  no  artillery,  no  engineer  force  or  appliances, 
and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  infantry  ;  and  the  occupation 
of  Point  Isabel,  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  at  least 
th»  possibility  of  resistance  from  the  Mexicans,  might  have 
compromised  the  safety  of  the  command.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  up  \hf  next  accessible  position  in  the  rear, 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  river." 

As  early  then  as  the  15th  of  June,  an  order  was 
issued  to  General  Taylor,  which  he  understood  to 
be  an  order  to  take  up  his  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande — an  order  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  best  complied  with  by  establish- 
ing his  position  at  Point  Isabel.  And  he  informed 
the  department  on  the  4th  of  October,  that  this 
would  have  been  done,  but  that  he  had  not  the  re- 
quisite force  to  undertake  it.  Well,  sir,  did  he 
understand  the  ordfer  rightly?  Let  us  see.  On 
the  16th  the  Secretary  writes  to  him  : 

"  Yim  will  approach  aa  near  the  weiiern  bounifary  of  Texas 
{the  Rio  G-raiide)  as  circumstances  will  permit." 

*  Doc.  H.  R.  No.  196,  2d  session  29th  Congress,  pages  21 
and  24.  =       j  r  e 


'  And  the  final  order  of  the  13th  of  January,  1846, 
(about  the  meaning  of  Vi^hich  there  is  no  dispute,) 
which  all  admit  was  an  imperative  one  to  General 
Taylor  to  advance  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  couched  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
the  two  orders  preceding  it.  He  is  directed  "to 
advance,  and  occupy  positions  on  or  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  JVorte. "  There  is  no  intimation 
at  any  time  to  General  Taylor,  after  the  despatch 
of  the  fourth  of  October,  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  construction  which  he  put  upon  the  order 
of  the  fifteenth  of  June.  On  the  contrary,  after 
that  despatch  must  have  been  received — nearly 
three  months  after  it  was  written — when  it  is  the 
design  of  the  department  that  he  should  occupy  the 
same  position  which  he  was  directed,  according  to 
his  understanding,  to  do  previously,  he  is  directed 
to  do  it  by  a  repetition  of  the  order  issued  in  June, 
1845,  almost  in  the  same  terms.  Well,  now,  what 
is  the  inference  from  this.'  If  in  June,  1845,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  been  provided  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  if  he  had  had  a  suitable  apparatus  of 
engineers,  he  would,  under  the  order  of  June  15th, 
have  advanced,  and  taken  possession  of  Point 
Isabel — expelling  the  Mexicans  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  placing  it  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  had  done  so,  would  he  not  have  been 
obeying  the  orders  of  this  Government.'  Was  it 
not  what  it  was  designed  by  this  Government  that 
he  should  do,  if  the  means  had  been  in  his  posses- 
sion.' It  is  evident  it  was  so  designed,  because 
when  they  had  given  him  thetaeans  and  the  same 
order,  he  assumes  the  position  with  the  entire  ap- 
^probation  and  support  of  the  Government.  Now, 
sir,  was  not  this  a  singular  mode  of  proceeding,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  preserve  peace  and  restore 
friendly  feelings  between  the  two  nations  by  ami- 
cable negotiation.'  Offence  having  been  taken  by 
Mexico  for  some  cause,  real  or  supposed,  before 
the  President  sends  his  mission  of  peace — a  month 
before  he  sends  it — an  order  is  repeated,  the  object 
and  scope  of  which  was  to  place  a  military  force 
within  the  territory  claiined  and  occupied  by  Mex- 
ico. Now,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  this  order  had 
been  fully  carried  into  effect,  it  was  calculated  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  Mexico,  and  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries.'  If  negotiation  was  desirable,  if  the 
President  himself  desired  to  settle  the  differences 
upon  amicable  terms,  would  he  have  preceded  a 
mission  of  peace  by  an  aggression  upon  the  power 
with  which  he  desired  to  restore  friendly  relations? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  have  shov/n  to  the 
Senate  already,  that  the  President  considered  (we 
have  it  in  the  orders  transmitted  to  his  officers) 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande — the  removal  of  their  set- 
tlement— was  an  act  of  aggressien,  a  hostile  act, 
an  act  to  be  avoided,  in  order  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  and  which  nothing  would  justify 
but  the  occurrence  of  actual  war. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  not  only  did  the  Presi- 
dent bring  on  the  war  by  an  unlawful  and  uncon- 
stitutional act,  but  that  he  has  prosecuted  it  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  and  of  conquest  alone.  But 
this  purpose  the  President  did  not  make  known  to 
Congress.  He  did  not  submit  (as  he  should  have 
done)  to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  whether  they 
were  willing  to  prosect||p  a  war  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  territory  of  a 
neighboring  republic.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
carefully  to  have  concealed  his  design  from  Con- 
gress. In  his  special  message  of  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1846,  to  the  Senate,  he  says  expressly: 

"The  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  the  negotiation 
is  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  the  parties,  by  a 
line  which  shall  at  once  be  satisfactory  and  convenient  to 
both,  and  such  as  neither  will  hereafter  beinclined  to  disturb. 
This  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  peipetual  peace  and  good 
neighborhood  between  the  two  republics.  Should  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  be 
vnlling  to  cede  any  portion  of  their  territory  to  the  United 
States,  we  ought  to  puy  them  a  fair  equivalent :  a  just  and 
honorable  peace,  and  not  conquest,  being  our  piirpose  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

Now,  what  notion  the  President  attaches  to  the 
term  "conquest,"  I  do  not  know.  To  me  it  seems 
plain  that  what  had  been  directed  to  be  done  before 
this  message  was  written,  and  what  was  afterwards 
done  by  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  without  rebuke,  but  with  the 
express  recognition  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  direct,  clear,  and  unquestionable  con- 
quest.    I  understand  conquest  in  this  connection 


as  meaning  the  seizure  of  the  territory  of  another 
nation  by  force — whether  it  is  to  be  held  by  force, 
or  whether  a  consent  to  our  retaining  it  is  to  bg 
extorted  by  the  power  of  our  arms. 

Again,  sir,  the  President's  message  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  expressly  declares  that  "the 
war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest ;" 
that  "  the  war  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  as  the  best  means  of  securing  peace;''  and 
that  "  it  is  deemed  proper  to  hold  military  posses- 
'  sion  of  all  the  provinces  which  have  been  taken, 
'  until  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been 
'  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  two  countries." 
And  1  recollect  well,  sir,  at  the  last  session,  when 
a  resolution  was  imoved  by  a  member  of  this  body, 
[Mr.  Westcott,]  directing  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories to  consider  as  to  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing soiTie  species  of  legislative  authority  over  the 
territories  of  the  enemy  which  had  been  taken  into 
our  posse.ssion,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, [Mr.  Benton,]  who  is  not  now  in  his  seat, 
in  his  strong  manner,  denounced  in  his  place  the 
proposition,  on  the  grtjund  that  it  attributed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  assumption  that 
those  portions  of  Mexico  were  territories  of  the 
United  States.  This  the  honorable  Senator  char- 
acterized as  an  absurdity. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.     Monstrosity. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Yes,  monstrosity.  But,  sir, 
this  year  the  tone  of  the  message  is  materially 
changed.  The  President  has  got  a  new  phrase. 
He  now  says,  not  that  he  is  not  carrying  on  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  but  "  it  has  never 
'  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  an  object  of  the  war, 
'  to  make  a  jiermanent  conquest  of  the  Republic  of 
'  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate  her  separate  existence 
'as  an  independent  nation."  This  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  design  of  temporarily  conquering  the 
whole  and  permanently  conquering  a  part.  Indeed, 
he  expressly  informs  us  that  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias  "  should  never  be  surrendered  to  Mex- 
ico." Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  have  ex- 
plained to  Congress  from  the  first  what  his  real 
purpose  was.  If  he  intended  at  the  last  session 
to  actually  conquer  and  retain  by  force — to  retain, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  territory  then  acquired 
from  Mexico — he  should  have  so  told  Congress. 
But  he  told  us  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
he  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  though  these  proceed- 
ings seem  to  look  like  conquest,  yet  still,  in  the 
Presidential  minfl,  the  conquest  of  any  part  of 
Mexico  was  not  his  purpose.  Now,  sir,  we  are 
distinctly  informed  that  the  President  is  of  opinion 
that  we  should  retain,  at  all  hazards,  New  Mexico 
and  the  two  Californias. 

The  next  proposition  which  strikes  me  as  being 
material  to  a  just  determination  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  bill  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  is  this  :  that  the  present 
plan  of  the  war,  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  VV^'ar  Department  in  his  communication  to  the 
President,  if  carried  out,  must  irresistibly  lead  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Mexico;  and  I  think  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  judging  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  that  if,  at  this  session,  Congress  shall 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  all  the  means 
he  has  asked,  we  shall,  at  the  next  session,  find 
the  whole  of  Mexico  entirely  overrun,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  our  troops;  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
message  informing  us  that  the  President  is  of  opin- 
ion that  Congress  should  not  consent,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  surrender  any  portion  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report,  speaks  of 
three  plans.  Why,  sir,  there  are  but  two,  in  fact, 
if  I  am  capable  of  understanding  what  seems  to  be 
tolerably  plain  language.  Human  ingenuity  can- 
not make  of  it  more  than  two  plans,  although  he 
has  numerically  divided  it  into  three.  What  are 
they  ? 

"  Ourfurtheroperationsmust,in  myopinion,  be  conducted 
in  one  of  the  three  following  modes:. -Firs*,  to  take  and  hold 
an  indemnity  line  ;  to  recede  from  all  places  and  positions 
now  occupied  in  advance  of  it,  and  cease  from  all  aggressive 
operations  beyond  that  line ;  second,  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  hold  all  the  principal  places  in  it  by  permanent 
garrisons;  and,  third,  to  retain  what  we  now  possess,  open 
the  lines  of  communication  into  the  interior,  and  extend  our 
operations  to  other  important  places,  as  our  means  and  the 
prospect  of  advantages  shall  indicate,  keeping  a  disposable 
force  always  ready,  within  approachable  limits,  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  to  seize  supplies,  enforce  contributions,  and  frus- 
trate his  eflbrts  to  collect  means  and  assemble  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  protractiug  the  war.".. 
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Well  now,  sir,  is  it  not  strange  that  numbers 
two  and  three  shall  be  considered  separate  and 
distinct  plans?  The  second  is  to  overrun  the 
whole  country,  and  hold  all  the  principal  places  in 
it  by  establishing  garrisons  therein.  What  is  the 
third?  It  is  to  retain  what  we  possess,  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  to  take  other 
places,  according  as  our  means  may  enable  us. 
Does  he  mean,  under  tlie  second  [)lan,  to  take  more 
than  our  means  will  enable  us  to  take  ?  Under  the 
first  of  the  two  latter  of  the  Secretary's  plans,  he 
proposes  to  take  all  the  principal  places  in  Mexico; 
and  under  the  second  of  them,  he  proposes  to  keep 
what  we  have  got,  and  get  all  we  can.  Well,  now, 
the  President  has  adopted  the  third  of  the  plans 
reported  by  the  Secretary,  as  enumerated  by  him, 
upon  which  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  it  is 
upon  that  basis  that  supplies  are  asked,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ten  regiments  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  this  bill,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  operations 
of  this  war,  in  accordance  with  the  viev/s  of  the 
Secretary. 

Well,  sir,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  furnishing  the  means  which  are 
required  by  this  bill,  will  be  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  T  am 
opposed  to  augmenting  the  forces  fur  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

How  is  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  be  effected? 
How  is  a  peace  to  be  brought  about,  under  this 
mode  of  prosecuting  a  war,  except  by  the  seiz- 
ure and  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  ?  I  can- 
not vote,  sir,  for  any  plan  by  which  Mexico  is  to 
be  conquered  and  annexed.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  grossly  unjust.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  accordnig  to  my  convictions  of  right,  be 
a  high  and  flagrant  wrong  for  us  to  seize  upon  and 
incorporate  the  territories  of  that  Republic  into  our 
own.  I  believe  it  would  fix  a  stigma  upon  the 
character  of  this  people  which  all  successive  ages 
would  not  be  able  to  wipe  out. 

No  oblivion  that  tirousands  of  years  could  throw 
over  it,  no  darkness  with  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
could  surround  it,  would  prevent  the  flagrant  en- 
ormity of  such  a  measure  from  being  apparent  to 
posterity.  How  could  our  future  historians  and 
poets  be  able  to  relate  the  tale  of  this  country's 
doings  in  regard  to  this  feeble,  unfortunate,  de- 
graded Republic?  In  vain  would  the  attempt  be 
made  to  close  the  eyes  of  mankind  against  the  gross 
injustice  of  this  procedure,  by  throwing  around 
it  the  flimsy  pretences  which  patriotisni  miglit 
suggest.  Sii',  now  we  have  the  dazzling  blaze  of 
military  glory  cast  over  these  operations,  and  be- 
hold them  in  a  light  which  may  mislead  and  deceive 
us;  but  when  the  excitement  of  the  present  day 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  they  shall  be  looked 
at  in  the  clear  light  of  history,  and  their  character 
pronounced  by  the  voice  of  truth,  there  will  be  a  uni- 
versal verdict  of  condemnation  given  by  mankind. 
My  deliberate  conviction  is,  thai  hi  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  if  we  should  consummate  such  a  wrong 
as  this,  the  crimson  guilt  of  the  partition  of  Poland 
would  pale  into  absolute  whiteness  in  the  compari- 
son. The  one,  it  would  be  said,  was  an  act  perpe- 
trated by  monarchs, hereditary  rulers — men  born  to 
govern — and  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  others 
merely  as  the  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  or  the 
instrumentality  of  increasing  then-  power,  and  in 
whose  behalf  it'might  be  urged  that  they  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  predecessors,  in  seek- 
ing by  whatever  means,  to  increase  their  power; 
but,  in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  declared  that 
the  act  was  committed  by  a  republican  govern- 
ment, based  on  principles  of  equal  rights,  and 
professing  friendship  and  good-will  to  ail  mankind, 
seeking  for  national  happiness  and  national  glory 
in  the  pur.suil  of  the  peaceful  arts,  engaged  in  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  tranquillity,  and  re- 
garding the  whole  human  race  as  brethren  in  blood, 
entitled  to  their  humanity  and  consideration.  The 
writers  of  that  distant  age  would  find  that  then,  as 
ever — 

"Nor  florid  prose  nor  honeyed  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds  or  consecrate  a  crime." 
I  am  not    willing  that  my  country  should  now 
commit  this  irreparable  wrong,  and  soil  herself 
with  this  ineflfaceable  stain. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  seizure  and  annexation  of 
Mexico,  because  it  is  as  unwise  as  unjust.   I  know 


there  are  some  who  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
but  it  does  seem  clear  to  me  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  measure  as  the  incorporation  of 
iVlexico — whether  her  people  are  to  be  introduced 
into  a  community  of  rights  with  us,  or  to  be  held 
as  a  degraded  and  conquered  province — whether 
they  are  to  sustain  towards  us  the  relation  of  the 
territories  we  have  heietofore  had,  or  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage — whatever  the  mode 
and  form  in  which  their  future  condition  and  char- 
acter are  to  be  established — must  inevitably,  in  the 
hour  of  its  completion,  doom  the  Union  to  certain 
destruction. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina furthest  from  me  [Mr.  Calhoun]  take  strong 
and  decided  ground  against  the  absorption  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  destruction  of  her  nationality.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  his  voice  raised  against  what,  in  my 
view,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  political  blunders.  But  I  wonder, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  did  not  strike  the  honorable 
Senator  that  the  injustice  of  seizing  upon  the 
whole  by  force  was  an  injustice  but  in  degree 
superior  to  seizing  upon  any  part  by  force — that 
though  th.e  enormity  of  absorbing  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  territory  strikes  us  with  astonishment  and 
horror,  it  i.^  but  because  the  human  mind  is  more 
strongly  aft'ected  and  impressed  by  subjects  which 
appear  large;  yet  that,  in  truth,  the  seizure  of  one 
foot  of  Mexican  soil  isjustasmuch  an  invasion  of 
the  eternal  principles  of  right,  as  much  a  sacrifice 
of  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  our  fellow-men,  as  the  seizure  of  the  whole.*  1 
am  opposed  to  the  conquest,  by  arms,  of  Mexico  or 
any  part  of  Mexico.  I  am  opposed  to  wresting  from 
her  one  incli  of  her  domain  by  the  exertion  of  any 
force  which  shall  control  her  will  and  compel  an 
apparently  voluntary  surrender,  while,  in  reality, 
the  soul  of  the  country  tenaciously  adheres  to  that 
with  which  it  parts.  I  am  opposed  to  the  commis- 
sion by  this  country  of  such  an  act  of  injustice  for 
the  attainment  of  any  object,  be  it  great  or  small; 
believing,  as  I  fully  do,  that  a  pure,  unsullied  rep- 
utation amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  than  any  acquisition  that 
the  wide  world  can  furnish. 

It  has  been  said — it  was  said  on  this  floor  at  the 
time  when  the  lesolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  were  before  the  Senate — thai 
theproposition  contained  in  them,  which  condemns 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  destruction  of  her 
nationality,  was  a  proposition  the  assertion  of 
which  would  be  idle  and  fruitless,  because  the  de- 
struction of  the  nationality  of  Mexico  is  contem- 
plated l)y  no  one.  At  the  time  when  I  heard  the 
statement  made,  I  entertained  the  same  opinion, 
and  expressed  llv<t  opinion  to  the  Senator  himself. 
(Mr.  Calhoun  here  nodded  assent.)  But,  an  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  means  demanded  by  the  Pres- 
ident— a  consideration  of  the  important  fact  dis- 
closed this  day,  that  the  President  has  refused 
upon  this  subject  to  communicate  his  views  and 
plans  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war — the 
fact  that  he  has  proceeded  from  a  disavowal  of  all 
intended  conquest  to  a  simple  intimation  that  he 
has  never  desired  to  conquer  Mexico  or  destroy 
her  nationality— -these  thii^s,  sir,  have  convinced 
me  of  the  probability  tJTat  the  Government  is 
now  thinking,  at  some  no  distant  day,  actually  to 
make  the  movement  which  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  denounces.  I  was 
struck,  sir,  with  the  account  of  a  recent  celebration 
in  this  city  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  It  was  held  here  on  the  ]2th  instant, 
and  I  noticed  that  an  honorable  and  distinguished 
member  of  this  body  (Mr.  Dickinson)  made  an 
address  on  the  occasion  to  the  company  then  as- 
sembled, concluding  with  a  sentiment  which  goes 
far  ahead  of  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico. He  gave  as  a  toast,  "A  more  perfect  Union, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent." I  did  not  observe  that  the  sentiment  was 
received  v/ith  disapprobation.  I  saw  no  mention 
of  any  qualification  of  the  sentiment  by  him  or 


*After  my  remarks  vcere  made,  Mr.  Calhocn  informed  me 
I  had  mistaken  his  meaning  entirely — that  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  propose  a  seizure  of  any  Mexican  territory,  to  be 
retained  by  us  at  nil  hazards,  but  only  to  assume  possession 
of  sucli  part  of  her  territory  as  should  fall  within  his  defen- 
sive line,  to  be  held  as  a  basis  on  which  to  negotiate,  and  to 
abide  the  disposition  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  note  is 
added  injustice  to  that  honorable  Senator  and  to  myself. 


others;  but  there  it  stands  as  the  declared  opinion 
of  a  representative  of  the  great  "Empire  State" 
upon  this  floor — a  State  whicli,  of  all  others,  is 
able  to  succeed  by  physical  force  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  design — a  design  looking  to  a 
more  "  perfect  union,"  not  in  the  closer  association 
of  the  members  of  this  Republic — not  in  a  strength- 
ening of  our  social  relations — not  in  an  increase 
of  mutual  attachment — but  a  more  perfect  union, 
v/hich  is  to  embrace  in  one  with  us  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  continent,  including  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  the  entire  British  provinces  on  the 
north.  When  I  see  propositions  of  that  sort  com- 
ing from  gentlemen  of  such  high  character,  known 
intelligence,  and  distinguished  position  before  the 
country,  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  such 
sentiments  may  have  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  in  my  mind.  I 
consider  the  further  prosecution  of  this  war  upon 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
I  was  struck  by  the  remark  made  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,] 
that  no  one  now  hears,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  the  question,  "  How  will  this  measure 
affect  our  liberty?"  Now  we  sit  down  and  calcu- 
late calmly  what  amount  of  military  force  or  means 
i£  is  necessary  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  accomplish  a  certain  object.  We  ask 
whether  we  shall  send  him  further  into  Mexico,  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  all  the 
means  of  this  country  at  his  command,  by  our  vol- 
untary vote,  and  all  the  means  of  Mexico  by  mili- 
tary and  violent  seizure;  and  yet,  as  the  honorable 
Senator  said,  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
all  this  upon  our  liberties.  That  remark  excited 
in  my  mind  a  train  of  thought,  which  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  great  and  just  ground 
of  apprehension,  if  this  measure  is  adopted,  that 
the  liberties  of  the  country  will  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. Recollect  what  the  President  claimed  on 
this  subject  in  his  message  of  last  session.  All 
that  has  been  done  heretofore  in  Mexico,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  the  President  claims  the 
right  of  doing  because  we  are  the  conqueror. 
But  where,  I  ask,  does  he  find  any  authority  for 
exercising  the  rights  of  a  conqueror?  If  he  has 
them,  it  must  be  irrespective  and  independent  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  The  con- 
queror has  certain  rights,  and  the  President  claims 
that  these  rights  belong  to  him.  For  one,  I  do  not 
admit  that  proposition.  It  is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States  lepresented  in  that  Government,  who  are 
the  conquerors  in  every  war  in  which  we  are  suc- 
cessful. Therefore,  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
conqueror,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  be- 
long no  more  to  the  President  than  they  do  to 
the  lowest  oflicer  who  leads  a  band  of  men  against 
the  enemy.  These  rights  belong  to  the  country; 
to  those  who  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion— who  hold  the  war-power  of  the  nation — to 
theCo'ngress  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
has  no  other  power,  than  as  he  is,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, the  chief  military  commander,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  carry  on  war  for  the  purpose  and  to  the  ends 
declared  by  those  who  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation.  But  the  President  claims  that  he 
has  a  right  to  take  possession,  and  that,  having 
taken  possession,  he  has  a  right  to  require  from 
persons  within  the  territory  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
submission  to  the  regulations  of  his  military  offi- 
cers; suspension  of  all  resistance  to  his  military- 
authority,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  traitors, 
and  made  liable  to  punishment  in  their  persons  and 
in  the  confiscation  of  their  goods;  and  to  seize  all 
the  public  property  and  revenues  of  the  country. 
All  this  he  claims  as  a  conqueror,  and  wholly  irre- 
spective of  any  responsibility  to  Congress.  1  pro- 
test against  any  such  doctrine. 

Having  now  stated  my  views  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  the  manner  and  purposes  of  its 
prosecution,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
Executive  claims  of  power  and  projects  of  con- 
quest, I  come  to  the  proposition  before  us.  We 
are  called  upon  to  place  at  the  command  of  the 
President  ten  regiments  of  regulars,  in  addition  to 
the  present  military  force.  For  what  purpose? 
To  carry  on  the  war  with  Mexico  ?  Upon  what 
plan?  Sir,  the  President  declines  to  inform  us 
upon  what  plan. 
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Mr.  MANGUM,  (in  his  seat.)  His  friends 
here  decline. 

JMr.  BADGER.  A  few  days  ago  when  this 
subject  was  under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  and 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden] 
stated  in  liis  strong  and  forcible  manner  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Mexico,  and  the  utter  and  abso- 
lute want  of  any  necessity  for  this  additional  mili- 
tary force,  a  ])art  of  a  communication  from  Genersil 
Scott  was  read  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  as  to  the  amount 
of  force  that  would  be  required.  General  Scott 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  certain  purposes 
were  contemplated  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
his  force  to  fifty  thousand  men.  I  myself  asked 
the  honorable  Senator  on  what  plan,  system,  or 
basis  of  operations  for  conducting  the;  war,  that 
estimate  was  made.  The  Senator  declined  to  an- 
swer. Resolutions  have  been  proposed  in  the 
other  House,  making  inquiries,  and  to  these  the 
President  has  declined  giving  any  answer.  A 
resolution  was  introduced  in  this  body  asking  the 
President  to  communicate  to  us  information  on  this 
subject,  such  as  he  might  deem  it  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  to  communicate  to  us,  either 
confidentially  or  in  open  session.  The  President 
was  asked  to  communicate  to  us  information  which 
would  enable  us  to  understand  this  monster  pro- 
ject for  the  war,  which  requires  this  great  addition 
to  our  military  means;  and  this  morning,  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  this  body,  it  was  determined 
that  the  question  should  not  be  put  to  the  Presi- 
dent, whether  he  has  in  his  possession  any  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  which  he  could,  consist- 
ently with  the  public  interests,  communicate  to  us, 
either  in  open  session  or  coifidentially  ?  Thus, 
by  the  action  of  the  President  in  the  one  case, 
and  his  friends  in  the  other,  information  is  denied 
us,  and  the  war-making  power  of  the  country  ex- 
cluded from  full  knowledge  of  the  plans  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  ! 

Well,  sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  our  military 
force  in  Mexico,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
this  formidable  addition.'  Without  going  into 
detail,  I  may  safely  say,  that  that  force  at  present 
amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  forty-five  thousand 
men.  Under  existing  laws,  twenty  thousand  may 
be  raised  to  complete  the  complement  of  regulars 
and  volunteers,  making  an  aggregate  of  sixty-five 
thousand  men.  Deduct  from  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand, on  account  of  the  casualties  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  so  often  refers,  and  you 
have  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Yet,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  add  to  that  force  ten  regiments  of 
regulars,  with  a  bill  behind  it  to  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  twenty  thousand  volunteers — a 
force,  including  the  sailors  and  marines  cooperating 
with  the  troo[)s,  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand to  eighty  thousand  efiective  men.  What  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  that  force?  Are  there  bat- 
tles to  be  fought?  That  is  distinctly  disavowed. 
There  is  no  expectation,  sir,  of  any  more  battles 
to  be  fought.  For  what,  then,  sir,  do  you  ask 
these  men?  Why,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Michigan  says,  that  he  wishes,  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  large  force  there,  to  produce  "  a  great  moral 
effect."  How  ?  Why,  he  means  to  convince  the 
Mexicans  that  they  are  unable  to  resist  us  ! 

Well,  sir,  if  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  logic 
of  such  fields  as  Buena  Vista,  Churubusco,Contre- 
ras,  and  Cerro  Gordo,  think  you,  sir,  that  their  in- 
credulity will  yield  to  the  mere  sight  of  a  large  body 
of  men  ?  What,  then,  do  you  intend  to  do  with  this 
immense  military  force  ?  They  are  to  take  posses- 
sion and  occupy  the  country,  it  is  said.  And  when 
they  are  there,  what  great  object  is  it  intended  that 
they  should  accomplish,  which  this  country  desires 
to  see  accomplished  ?  Do  we  want  peace?  Is  it  not 
obvious  to  every  one  that  peace  cannot  in  this  way 
be  obtained  ?  If  peace  could  be  coerced,  we  have 
done  everything  that  genius  can  contrive,  and  skill 
and  gallantry  execute,  to  accomplish  it.  I  believe 
it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  his- 
tory of  no  country  has  presented  such  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  military  achievements  as  we  have 
gained  in  Mexico.  As  a  single  battle,  nothing  can 
be  produced  equal  to  the  la.=t  battle  of  Taylor;  and 
as  a  succession  of  military  operations,  where  can 
you  find  a  parallel  to  the  advance  of  Scott  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  ?  If  chastisement 
—defeat— overpowering,  overwhelming  defeat — 
were  sufficient  to  bring  Mexico  to  a  disposition  for 


peace,  she  would  have  been  brought  to  that  dispo- 
sition long  ago.  How,  then,  do  you  propose  to 
accomplish  it  by  your  troops?  Why,  they  are  to 
take  possession  and  occupy  the  whole  country — or, 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  says,  to  keep  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  we  have  got,  and  occupy  all  the 
rest  of  which  our  means  will  allow  us  to  take  pos- 
session. Well,  when  you  have  got  possession, 
what  disposition  of  it  do  you  propose  to  make? 
Posts  and  fortifications,  I  suppose,  are  to  be  estab- 
lished everywhere.  You  are  to  maintain  all  the 
strongholds  of  Mexico,  and  her  valleys  are  to  be 
everywhere  marked  by  the  signs  of  military  occu- 
pation. How  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue? Until  Mexico  makes  peace !  But,  I  pray 
you,  is  this  the  way  in  which  the  gentle  sentiments 
of  benevolence  and  peace  are  to  be  instilled  into  the 
Mexican  bosom  ?  True,  you  may  compel  her  to 
submit — you  may  prevent  her  from  uttering  a 
word  of  complaint — you  may  force  her  to  feign 
compliance  with  your  wishes — her  active  resent- 
ment may  disappear — and  yet  a  dogged  spirit  of 
revenge,  and  the  intensest  hate,  will  rankle  and 
lurk  beneath.  The  Latin  poet  has  said  with  great 
propriety  and  force — 

"  Si  te  colo  SextSB  non  ajnntto"  — 
referring  to  a  well-known  quality  of  our  nature, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  superiority  which  demands 
our  admiration  inclines  us  to  withhold  our  love. 
If  this  be  the  tendency  of  that  moral  coercion, 
what  may  we  hope  from  awe  and  terror?  Do  we 
really  expect,  by  renewed  conquest,  by  devastated 
fields,  by  captured  villages,  by  stormed  fortresses, 
by  occupying  such  positions  that  no  Mexican 
can  look  forth  without  beholding  evidence  of  ihe 
fall  of  his  country  and  the  presenceof  herconqueror, 
that  a  true  peace  is  to  be  restored  ?  Sir,  no  man 
should  expect  it.  What  is  the  situation  of  Mex- 
ico at  this  moment?  She  lies  at  your  feet,  bleed- 
ing, exliausted,  panting.  Do  you  wish  to  trample 
upon  this  enemy  already  in  the  dust?  Do  you  wish 
to  crush  the  last  remains  of  her  vitality?  I  hope 
not,  sir;  but  even  if  you  do,  you  do  not  need  this 
additiot:al  force. 

We  received  yesterday  the  copy  of  a  general 
order  of  the  15th  December,  issued  by  General 
Scott,  the  first  article  of  which  proceeded  to  inform 
thearmy  that  it  would  spread  itself  over  the  Repub- 
licofMexico;  and  which  goes  on  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  regulation  for  the  government  of  the 
country  and  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
revenue.  If,  then,  it  be  right  and  manly,  in  the  pres- 
ent crippled  condition  of  Mexico,  to  destroy  her  na- 
tionality, you  have  ample  means  to  do  so.  But,  ere 
you  proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  pur- 
pose, will  you  not  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low? If  such  a  design  be  carried  out,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  liberties  is  certain.  You  send  forth  the 
President  with  his  eighty  thousand  men.  He  is 
told  that  he  can  support  these  men  and  meet  the 
other  expenses  of  the  war  by  levying  contributions 
in  Mexico.  He  is  thus,  clothed  with  such  author- 
ity, left  in  a  foreign  country  to  form  his  plans  and 
carry  them  into  execution.  Is  he  not  thus  invested 
with  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  prince — free  to 
obey.the  dictates  of  his  own  arbitrary  will,  at  the 
head  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men,  dictating 
laws  to  another  nation, collectingand  disbursing  its 
revenues,  ruling  there  with  a  despotic  sway,  and 
by  the  patronage  and  power  thus  created,  control- 
ling the  action  of  his  proper  constituency  at  home? 
Such  a  power,  sir,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Above  all  things, 
sir,  regulars  should  not  be  the  force  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  has  told  us  that  regulars 
were  to  be  preferred,  because  when  they  entered 
the  army  they  surrendered  every  right  but  the 
right  of  obedience,  and  became  "mere  machines  !" 
This  avowal  led  me  to  look  with  horror  upon  such 
a  description  of  force.  I  prefer  the  volunteers,  be- 
cause, although  they  enter  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, they  yield  none  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  I  am 
opposed  to  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
a  military  force  which  knows  no  law  but  their  mas- 
ter's bidding,  moving  at  his  will,  obeying  his  be- 
hests implicitly,  and  holding  themselves  free  from 
all  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
When  you  put  a  vast  force  of  that  description  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executive,  have  you  not,  as  far 
as  possible,  rendered  him  independent  of  you? 


Have  you  not  converted  him  from  a  President  into 
a  prince — from  a  republican  chief  magistrate  into 
a  military  dictator? 

When,  on  the  present  plan  of  the  campaign,  is 
the  war  to  end?  War,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all,  is  a  great  evil.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  it  m 
this  case?  must 

"  the  tears 

And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flowed 

An  universal  (leliigc — which  apjiears 

WiUiout  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  ahode — 

Anil  ebbs  but  to  reflow." 
Is  it  our  design,  in  sending  these  troops  to  Mex- 
ico, to  sit  out  the  Mexican  jjeople,  and  try  an  ex- 
periment of  obstinacy  between  the  two  races?  If  so, 
let  us  recollect  the  just  and  forcible  remark  made 
here  last  winter  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Benton,]  in  speaking  of  the  line  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  ihat 
no  people  on  earth  have  such  obstinate  perseverance 
as  the  old  Castilian  race,  and  that  this  quality  is  to 
be  found  to  a  great  extent  in  the  pieseiii  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  The  Senator  then  reminded  us,  that  if 
we  undertake  the  process  of  sitting  out  the  Mexi- 
cans, we  should  not  forget  the  example  of  the 
Moors  ;  for,  as  he  remaiked,  they  sat  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  Spaniards  at  last  sat  them  out,  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Spain.  Sir,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  voting  these  regulars  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  enlarge  our  military  forces  in 
Mexico.  The  force  there  now  is  ample  for  every 
legitimate  purpose.  If  the  President  wishes  to 
prolong  the  experiment  for  another  year  of  occu- 
pying the  portion  of  the  country  now  in  our  mili- 
tary possession,  he  has  ample  force  to  do  so.  I 
am  not  willing  to  encourage  the  President  in  any 
scheme  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  or  by  any 
action  of  mine  to  excite,  if  it  does  not  already 
exist,  a  disposition  to  seize  and  annex  the  whole 
of  Mexico.  I  desire  no  such  result;  nay,  I  should 
dread  it  as  a  calamity — I  should  look  upon  it  with 
horror  as  a  fatal  misfortune.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  additional  troops,  let  them  be  volunteers;  let 
them  be  men  of  that  superior  character  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Davis]  spoke. 
Let  them  be  men  who  realize  their  rights — who 
have  a  position  in  society  which  connects  them 
indissolubly  with  everything  dear  to  the  happiness 
and  future  welfare  of  the  country.  Let  us  not  put 
any  more  of  these  "  machines"  into  the  hands  of 
the  President,  which  he  may,  if  it  be  his  pleasure, 
turn  against  ourselves. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  desire  that  some  acquisition 
should  be  made  from  Mexico  by  force.  1  am  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  believe  that  the  people  of  my 
country  entertain  such  a  wish,  or  cherish  such  a 
purpose.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain  :  the 
people  of  my  own  State  neither  have  in  themselves 
nor  encourage  in  others  a  disposition  to  seize  by 
violence  the  property  of  Mexico,  or  to  acquire 
anything  from  her  except  by  her  voluntary  dispo- 
sition, for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina,  I  feel  sure,  are  satisfied 
with  their  own  possessions.  They  fix  no  eager 
look  of  covetousness  on  the  enjoyments  of  others. 
Plain,  unpretending,  honest — not  blessed  with  the 
largest  amount  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  means, 
which  Providence  has  showered  upon  other  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  but  possessing  enough  for  hap- 
piness— enough  for  respectability — enough  to  en- 
able them  to  educate  their  children,  and  diffuse  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religious  truth  amongst 
them,  and  to  hand  down  as  a  legacy  to  their  de- 
scendants the  great  principle  that  "  nothing  can  be 
truly  great  which  is  not  right" — that  people,  sir, are 
opposed  to  any  such  aggressive  policy,  any  such 
unjust  and  forcible  acquisition.  They  hold  that  he 
who  sacrifices  the  principles  of  justice  on  account  of 
property,  not  only  yields  up  his  iimocence,  but  sac- 
rifices his  interest,  and,  by  his  intemperate  pursuit 
of  what  belongs  to  others,  surrenders  or  weakens 
his  best  security  for  the  continued  possession  of 
his  own.  Sir,  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that 
the  people  of  my  own  State  do  not  desire  to  ac- 
quire anything  from  Mexico  by  force,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  put  at  hazard  the  peace  of 
our  own  country,  and  weaken  the  bond  of  our 
Union,  by  any  considerable  acquisition  of  Mexi- 
can territory,  however  freely  surrendered  and  am- 
ply paid  for.  They  may  be  willing,  as  I  am,  to 
procure  a  bay  upon  the  Pacific,  with  such  an  ad- 
dition of  territory  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  barely 
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necessary,  to  unite  it  with  our  Territory  of 
Oregon,  provided  it  is  not  obtained  by  force — 
that  the  surrender  is  not  dictated  by  coercive 
power— but  that  it  is  made  with  a  true  free  will, 
and  honestly  purchased  by  us.  But  if,  contrary 
to  my  confident  expectations,  the  people  who  sent 
me  here  have  or  should  have  views  contrary  to 
those  which  I  have  expressed,  I  cannot  sacrifice 
to  their  wishes  virhat  I  believe  to  be  their  highest 
honor  and  their  best  interests. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  expressed  the  views 
under  which  I  must  vote  against  the  proposition 
on  your  table.  They  have  been  presented  with 
entire  frankness  on  my  own  part;  and  thanking 
the  Senate  for  the  attention  with  which  I  have 
been  heard,  I  will  detain  them  no  longer. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  S.  FOOTE, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
January  19  and  20,  1848. 
On  the  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  addi- 
tional Military  Force. 

Mr.  FOOTE  said:  The  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Badger]  concluded  his  speech  of  yes- 
terday with  the  mention  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  entitle  "  the  flickering  light  of  military  glory." 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  he  so  much  condemn 
the  war,  that  he  is  of  opinion,  with  some  other 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  his  party,  that  no  per- 
manent honor  can  be  acquired  in  a  war  so  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  ?  I  knew  before  that  the  ven- 
erable Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster] 
had  expressed,  some  months  ago,  his  opinion,  in 
very  plain  language  too,  that  no  real  glory  could 
be  achieved  in  such  a  war.  His  words  on  this 
point  are  worth  quotation;  for  they  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  a  settled  design,  not  to  say  a  deliberate 
conspiracy,  in  certain  quarters,  to  prevent  our  mil- 
itary chieftains  of  this  Mexican  war  from  deriving 
any  eminent  civic  advancement  from  their  immor- 
tal exploits.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  occasion  referred  to,  "  I  need 
'  not  say  that  I  have  as  much  respect  for  distin- 
'  guished  military  achievement  as  any  man.  I 
'  would  not  see  any  laurels  that  belonged  to  it 
'  withered.  I  honor  those  who  are  called  on,  by 
'  professional  duty,  to  bear  arms  in  their  country 's 
'  cause,  and  who  do  their  duty  well.  I  would  ob- 
'  scure  none  of  their  fame.  But  I  will  say  here, 
'  and  to  them,  that  it  is  the  solemn  adjudication  of 
'  nations,  and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
'  world,  that  war  waged  for  vicious  purposes,  or 
'  from  vicious  motives,  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  arms, 
'  and  darkens,  if  it  does  not  blot,  what  other- 
'  wise  might  be  a  glorious  page  in  the  history  of 
'  the  nation  that  makes  it."  Well,  sir,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  and  others  cooperating 
with  him  in  this"  discussion,  claim  to  have  proved 
that  this  war  was  entered  upon  by  the  President, 
not  in  defence,  nor  to  avenge  national  injuries  and 
insults,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  plausible  pretext  for 
forcibly  seizing  upon,  and  permanently  retaining, 
the  Californias  and  New  Mexico.  He  denounces 
the  act  as  a  great  crime,  and  quotes  poetry  depictive 
of  his  contempt  and  indignation  against  such  vile 
conduct;  so  that  between  the  two  distinguished 
gentlemen,  the  case  is  easily  made  out.  Neither 
General  Taylor  nor  General  Scott  could  have 
gained  any  laurels  worthy  to  adorn  the  brow  of  a 
patriot,  since  the~^var  is  judged  to  be  both  waged 
for  "  vicious  purposes"  and  from  "  vicious  mo- 
tives," and  thus  is  "  the  lustre  of  arms"  seriously 
"tarnished."  This,  too,  is  not  mentioned  to  be 
the  opinion  of  a  single  individual,  however  distin- 
guished, nor  even  of  many;  but  "  the  adjudication 
of  nations,"  and  "  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
world."  No  wonder  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  talks  about  the  flickering  light  of  military 
glory.  This  word  flickering  is  quite  expressive. 
It  is  usually  applied  to  the  blaze  of  a  candle  or 
lamp  just  in  the  act  of  becoming  extinct.  And, 
sir,  is  it  possible  that  all  the  glory  which  certain 
gentlemen  lately  saw  in  the  achievements  of  our 
brave  ofiicers  and  men  who  have  fought  in  Mexi- 
co, is  about  becoming  eclipsed.''    Shall  we  say  of 


the  lustre  of  Buena  Vista,  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mun- 
di9"  Has  the  old  dread  of  military  chieftains 
suddenly  come  upon  distinguished  gentlemen.?  Is 
Cicero's  famous  maxim — "Jirma  cedunt  togce" — 
about  to  be  realized  .'  Has  some  magnetic  process 
been  going  on,  in  order  to  win  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen back  to  their  old  faith,  and  prevent  them 
from  running  after  new  idols.'  I  have  understood 
that  the  celebrated  lectui'er  on  electro-magnetism 
is  in  the  city,  and,  if  applied  to,  might  perchance 
suggest  the  means  of  succeeding  in  this  magnet- 
izing scheme.  Well,  I  am  really  afraid  that  if  the 
blaze  of  military  glory  is  flickering,  it  may  be 
expected  to  go  out  shortly. 

Mr.  BADGER,.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me 
to  interrupt  him,  I  will  say  that  the  expression 
which  I  used  was  used  inadvertently.  The  terra 
I  intended  to  use  was  very  diff'erent.  I  meant  the 
dazzling  light  of  military  glory.  I  was  not  aware, 
until  the  Senator  informed  me,  tliat  I  had  used  the 
word  flickering. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Well,  sir,  dazzling  is  the  word, 
then.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  helps  the  case  much. 
If  the  glory  of  arms  is  dazzling,  why  then  we  infer 
that  there  is  nothing  substantial  in  it,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether delusive.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  military  men  to  high  civil 
stations  on  account  of  their  military  distinction 
alone.  Nor  shall  I  seriously  interfere  in  this  mat- 
ter at  all;  but  whether  General  Taylor's  glory,  as 
one  of  the  officers  in  this  war,  be  or  be  not  either 
flickering  or  dazzling — fading  into  extinction,  or 
merely  delusory — I  feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words 
in  vindication  of  this  commander,  against  the  pecu- 
liar advocacy  which  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  thought  proper,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  originate  in  his  behalf.  He  asserts  that  the 
movement  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande 
brought  on  the  war;  and  he  further  says  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  is  not  at  all  responsible  for  this  move- 
ment. Indeed!  General  Taylor  not  responsible.' 
Why,  it  is  one  of  his  chief  glories  in  the  war  that 
he  is  responsible.  The  movement  was  necessary; 
he  perceived  the  necessity  of  approaching  the  Rio 
Grande — did  advance  to  it — and  lo  !  the  collision 
of  arms.  The  whole  correspondence  of  General 
Taylor  with  the  Government  is  of  the  same  im- 
port, and  is  all  alike  calculated  to  fix  upon  him  the 
chief  responsibility  of  the  movement,  and  secure 
to  him  the  glory  of  having  acted  with  singular 
acuteness,  energy,  and  good  sense,  at  this  delicate 
crisis. 

[Here  Mr.  F.  read  from  various  documents,  in 
maintenance  of  what  he  had  asserted,  and  then 
proceeded  as  follows:] 

Sir,  no  man  can  examine  this  correspondence 
between  General  Taylor  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
without  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  these  facts:  1st. 
That  the  Administration  entirely  confided  in  his 
judgiTient  and  energy,  and  designed  from  the  first 
to  endow  him  with  an  ample  discretion  as  to  his 
movements  on  the  southwestern  frontier.  2d.  That 
every  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande 
was  taken,  eithei  upon  his  own  judgment,  in  the 
absence  of  special  instructions  from  Washington, 
or  in  obedience  to  instructions  founded  upon  his 
own  previous  advice;  and  3d.  That  there  was  not 
one  of  these  movements,  from  first  to  last — from 
the  location  of  his  troops  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Nueces,  up  to  the  earliest  battle  with  the  enemy — 
which  he  did  not  execute  with  great  alacrity,  and, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  what  he  was  doing  was  necessary  to 
the  honor  of  his  country,  and  to  his  own  personal 
fame.  And  now,  when  the  glorious  battles  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena 
Vista  have  been  fought;  when  General  Taylor's 
fame  and  popularity  are  placed  beyond  question, 
by  his  conduct  upon  those  immortal  fields  of 
bloody  and  perilous  strife,  I  must  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  illiberal,  unfair,  and,  but  for  the  respect 
which  I  bear  certain  gentlemen  here,  I  would  say 
unmanly  and  contemptible  efforts  1  have  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life  to  shuffle  him,  by  sly  device  and  quib- 
bling sophistry,  out  of  all  the  responsibility  of 
those  acts,  without  which  he  would  never  have  been, 
as  he  is,  his  country's  pride  and  the  world's  admi- 
ration. Sir,  so  decided  are  my  opinions  on  this 
subject,  that,  as  much  as  I  admire  General  Taylor, 
(and  I  do  so  as  highly  as  any  one  in  the  Republic, 
out  of  the  pale  of  those  who  are  struggling  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  his  popularity,)  so  help  me 


Heaven,  if  I  thought,  as  I  am  far  from  doing,  that 
he  would  give  his  sanction,  for  an  instant  of  time, 
to  such  miserable  special  pleading  as  we  have  heard 
here  from  his  professed  friends,  I  should  feel  com- 
pelled to  give  up  entirely  my  present  profound 
respect  for  his  character  as  a  man  of  justice  and 
magnanimity.  I  will  not  believe,  sir,  that  were 
General  Taylor  now  in  our  midst,  he  would  fail  to 
set  gentlemen  right  on  this  subject;  and  1  confi- 
dently believe  that  he  would  tell  them  that  he 
scorns  all  popularity  or  character  which  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  resort  to  technical  subterfuges,  that 
would  not  be  very  respectable  even  in  a  justice's 
court,  in  a  case  where  the  whole  matter  in  contro- 
versy only  amounted  to  some  fifteen  shillings  or 
less.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Falstaff — 

"  Call  you  lliis  backing  your  friends  .'" 

Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
debate  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  days 
past  in  this  body,  not  a  small  number  of  the  topics 
which  have  been  introduced,  and  more  or  less 
strenuously  urged  upon  our  attention,  have  either 
no  legitimate  connection  with' the  grave  and  mo- 
mentous question  before  us,  or  have  been  hereto- 
fore so  repeatedly  discussed  in  legislative  halls,  and 
in  popular  assemblies,  that  but  little  either  of  profit 
or  entertainment  could  be  reasonably  anticipated 
from  a  renewed  examination  of  them  at  the  present 
time.  I  may  be  in  error,  sir ;  but  if  I  do  not  egre- 
giously  mistake  the  indications  of  public  sentiment 
which  are  reaching  us  every  hour,  there  has  never 
been  more  unanimity  exhibited  in  this  country 
than  is  now  displaying  itself  in  regard  to  the  origin, 
progress,  and  future  prosecution  of  the  pending 
war  with  Mexico.  '  Sir,  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
this  Republic,  almost  everywhere,  heartily  approve 
the  whole  course  of  the  Administration  thus  far  in 
the  management  of  this  war,  and  are  resolved  that 
it  shall  not  languish  for  want  of  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, both  of  men  and  money,  to  ensure  its  vigor- 
ous prosecution.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  not 
yet  reached — and  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
reach — that  sad  period  in  our  history  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, when  a  factious  combination  anywhere  will 
be  able  to  plunge  the  natal  land  of  Washington  and 
Jackson,  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  into  that  deep 
and  irretrievable  disgrace  which  I  fear  that  a  few 
degenerate  sons  of  heroic  sires  in  different  parts  of 
the  Republic  have  been,  for  some  months  past,  la- 
boring most  assiduously  to  provide  for  us.  Not 
yet — nor  ever,  I  trust — are  we  to  realize  those 
scenes  so  memorable  in  Athenian  annals,  when 
Demosthenes,  whose  fervent  and  fearless  eloquence 
shook  even  the  Macedonian  despot  upon  his  throne, 
felt  constrained,  by  a  high  sense  of  patriotic  duty, 
to  launch  the  arrows  of  his  blasting  invective 
against  certain  factious  orators  of  his  day;  who, 
swayed  by  party  feeling  or  the  mad  ambition  to 
rule,  or  some  motive  still  more  inglorious,  sought 
to  get  up  a  party  in  Athens  opposed  to  timely 
measures  of  defence  against  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  Philip.  Par  from  us,  and  from 
our  posterity,  be  that  moment  of  disgrace  and  des- 
peration, when  an  American  Senator  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  the  freedom  and  honor  of  his  country 
to  denounce  any  portion  of  his  country  mernn  such 
language  as  burst  in  lightning  and  in  thunder  from 
the  lipsof  the  noblest  champion  of  Grecian  liberty, 
when  he  exclaimed — 

"But  not  only  is  our  full  conviction  of  these  facts  neces- 
sary to  our  safety — not  only  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
resolve  to  take  vengeance  on  Philip  by  all  the  operations  of 
war, — but  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we  should  prosecute, 
with  the  most  determined  hatred,  those  who  make  harangues 
in  liis  favor.  Let  us  be  strongly  convinced  how  impossible 
it  is  to  vanquish  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  republic,  until 
we  punish  her  domestic  foes — these  ministers  of  Philip. 
But  I  appeal  to  Jupiter,  and  all  our  other  gods,  you  have 
neither  power  for  such  an  attempt,  nor  inclination.  For  to 
such  excess  are  you  arrived,  either  of  infatuation  or  phrensy, 
(I  am  unable  to  express  myself,)  that  I  am  frequently 
alarmed  lest  some  demon  precipitately  hurry  the  republic 
to  destruction ;  when,  either  for  the  sake  of  some  personal 
invective  or  invidious  remaik,  some  malignant  ridicule  or 
trivial  pleasantry,  you  command  those  ipercenaries  of  Philip 
to  speak  in  your  assemblies,  and  laugh  when  they  are  scur- 
rilously  abusive.  Nor  is  this  the  severest  mischief,  however 
severe  ;  for  you  have,  at  least  in  part,  given  up  the  republic 
to  their  administration,  and  rendered  it  less  dangerous  for 
them  to  offer  you  the  most  pernicious  measures,  than  for 
others  to  propose  that  counsel  which  concerns  your  inter- 
ests and  honor  alone." 

No  one,  Mr.  President,  who  listened  to  the  able 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  a  few 
days  since,  could  have  avoided  being  forciby  struck 
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with  the  peculiar  cogency  of  that  part  of  it  which 
was  devoted  to  establishing;  the  important  position, 
that  the  pending  war  with  Mexico  is  both  just  and 
honorable.  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  still  more 
impressed  with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Ma- 
ryland, had  I  not  been  led,  from  his  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  jurist  and  a  statesman,  to  anticipate  such 
an  effort  as  would  comport  with  the  peculiar  dig- 
nity of  his  own  chivalrous  State,  and  be  not  un- 
worthy of  the  successor  in  this  body  of  the  first 
of  American  orators — the  illustrious  Pinkney.  I 
fear,  though,  that  the  logical  artillery  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  was  hardly  felt  to  play  with  any  de- 
cided effect  upon'  the  convictions  of  those  most 
proximate  to  him  in  this  Chamber;  among  whom, 
if  he  shall,  perchance,  have  effected  a  conversion 
or  two,  I  shall  regard  it  as  matter  of  special  gratu- 
lation.  But,  whatever  fortune  the  Senator  may 
have  had  in  this  respect,  such  an  argument  as  he 
has  presented  here  will  certainly  not  fail  to  receive 
a  just  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen; 
and  the  day  can  never  by  possibility  arrive  when 
he  will  regret  the  expression  of  views  at  once  so 
wise  and  so  noble.  Ever  will  the  "star-spangled 
banner"  of  our  fathers  wave  in  triumph  "  over 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave," 
whilst  sentiments  of  lofty  patriotism  in  our  national 
councils  shall  attend  upon  the  valorous  achieve- 
ments of  our  heroic  armies  upon  the  fields  of  a 
just  and  defensive  war. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  vindication  of  the  justice  and  hpnor 
of  the  war,  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  its  intend- 
ed effect  in  any  quarter,  as  it  would  seem  to  me, 
except  where  compelled  to  encounter  that  great 
enemy  to  truth,  against  which  the  venerable  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  the  other  day,  so  solemn- 
ly warned  us,  and  which  he  was  pleased  to  deno- 
minate "pride  of  opinion."  When  this  pride  of 
opinion  was  thus,  with  something  of  dramatic  em- 
phasis, exorcised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  noble  Palmetto  State,  I  confess  that  I  scarcely 
knew  precisely  what  quality  of  the  mental  man 
might  be  probably  alluded  to.  But  I  have  since 
ascertained,  from  some  who  profess  to  be  particu- 
larly wise  in  such  matters,  that  this  same  pride  of 
opinion  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, brought  on,  most  commonly  at  least,  in  un- 
derstandings of  a  certain  elevation  and  expansive 
force,  by  multiplied  successes  achieved  over  vigor- 
ous opponents  in  the  arena  of  logical  digladia- 
tion — that  it  is  a  status  of  moral  being  very  much 
disrelished  by  those  who  are  over-eager  to  make 
proselytes  either  in  religion  or  politics,  and  of 
which  those  are  apt  to  complain  most  dolorously 
when  they  suspect  its  existence  in  others,  who,  in 
the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind  in  general,  are 
most  subject  to  the  access  of  the  malady  them- 
selves. Now,  as  pride  of  opinion  is  commonly 
understood  to  Le  precisely  "  antagonistical"  to 
what  is  known  among  practical  politicians  under 
the  dread  name  of  inconsistency,  (which  latter 
quality  is  quite  celebrated  as  a  grievous  impedi- 
ment to  high  civic  advancement,)  I  am  not  entire- 
ly able  to  perceive  why  it  might  not  be  permitted 
to  escape  severe  criticism  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, where  most  of  our  leading  statesmen,  un- 
mindful of  illustrious  examples  elsewhere,  of  the 
formal  and  public  disavowal  of  opinions  once  as- 
certained to  be  clearly  erroneous,  are  every  now 
and  then  heard  to  insist,  with  an  earnestness  wluch 
is  the  customary  attendant  of  perfect  sincerity  of 
heart,  that  though  it  may  be  quite  possible  for  the 
wond  rous  magnet  to  lose  more  or  less  of  its  charac- 
teristic polarity,  and  for  Phoebus  himself,  som.e 
of  these  cold  and  cloudy  days,  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  caprice,  perchance,  to  permit  the  regular 
succession  of  the  seasons  to  become  falally  dis- 
turbed, yet  that  the  operative  powers  of  their 
minds  are  not  at  all  subject  to  the  great  law  of 
change  which  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  uni- 
verse besides,  and  that  they  have  the  happiness 
still,  in  the  noon  or  evening  of  life,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  entertain  the  self-same  opinions  upon 
all  the  public  questions  which  have  divided  par- 
ties in  this  their  day  and  generation",  which  they 
adopted  upon  their  first  entrance  into  the  tangled 
and  thorny  pathways  of  modern  statesmanship. 

Mr.  President,  the  learned  and  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  made  it  wholly  unnecessary  that  the 
Administration  now  in  power  should  be  hereafter 
defended  against  a  number  of  charges  growing  out 


of  this  Mexican  war.  Did  I  not  know  that  the 
course  of  that  Senator  had  not  been  at  all  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  political  party  with 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  hold  connection,  I  should 
thank  him,  in  the  name  of  those  associated  with 
me,  for  the  seasonable  and  effectual  relief  which 
he  has  thus  afforded  us,  and  which  his  conscience 
and  patriotism  have  forced  him  to  afford  us,  from 
the  insidious  and  persevering  hostility  of  an  un- 
scrupulous press,  sustained  and  encouraged  as  it 
is  by  a  furious  band  of  unblushing  demagogues, 
who  occupy  themselves  night  and  day  in  traducing 
the  Government  of  their  own  country,  and  in  be- 
wailing the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
they  denominate  "  our  republican  brethren  in 
Mexico."  Had- a  friend  of  the  ruling  Adminis- 
tration, however  elevated  in  point  of  character,  and 
energetic  in  the  field  of  debate,  given  utterance  to 
many  of  the  striking  and  important  truths  so  start- 
lingly  announced  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of  convic- 
tion would  have  scarcely  been  consummated  in  the 
minds  of  many  deluded  citizens,  who  will  now  see 
that  to  doubt  the  justice  and  honor  of  this  war,  and 
all  the  minor  points  involved  in  this  sweeping 
proposition,  is  to  stultify  their  own  understand- 
ings, and  to  close  iheir  hearts  to  all  the  ennobling 
sentiments  which  swell  and  animate  the  bosom  of 
the  patriot.  Who  will  ever  be  unblushing  enough 
hereafter  to  deny  the  honor  and  justice  of  this  war? 
Who  will  hereafter  deny  that  the  Rio  Grande  was 
the  boundary  line  of  Texas  before  annexation,  and 
of  our  country  since?  Who  will  dare  to  call  in 
question  the  authority  or  policy  of  marching  our 
army  to  the  left  bank  of  this  now  famous  river? 
Who  will  doubt  the  previous  determination  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  as  promulged  in  grave  pub- 
lic documents,  to  carry  on  a  cruel  and  devastating 
war  upon  all  our  peaceful  citizens  who  might, 
at  the  period  of  intended  invasion,  be  found  west 
of  the  Sabine?  Who  will  not  now  perceive  that 
a  large  military  force  had  been  already  concen- 
trated in  the  neighborhood  of  Matamoros,  which 
was  almost  ready  to  light  up  the  flames  of  v/ar 
along  our  whole  frontier,  before  the  movement  of 
our  heroic  army  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nueces?  Thus  might  I  have  indulged  in  the  lan- 
guage of  interrogation  a  few  days  ago.  Alas!  we 
can  do  so  no  longer.  Several  gentlemen,  standing 
high  with  their  party,  and  of  deservedly  respecta- 
ble rank  in  a  learned  profession,  have  lately  at- 
tempted to  put  the  country  afloat  again  upon  the 
ocean  of  disputation.  But  I  trust  they  will  forgive 
me  for  saying,  what  I  think  all,  save  themselves, 
must  have  most  sensibly  felt,  that  I  could  not  per- 
ceive anything  which  fell  from  either  of  them  at 
all  calculated  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  as  to  any  of  the 
points  discussed  by  him.  These,  1  proclaim,  so 
far  as  partisan  opposition  is  concerned,  are  settled 
points  ;  in  the  language  of  the  law-books,  res  aJju- 
dicata.  The  arena  of  controversy,  as  to  all  these 
questions  heretofore  so  fiercely  disputed,  should 
be  regarded  as  being  now  forever  closed;  and, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  the  Pres- 
ident is  only  to  blame  for  not  having  caused  a  larger 
force  to  march  under  command  of  General  Taylor 
than  that  distinguished  officer  saw  assembled 
around  him  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  So  that  the  President  was 
not  censurable  for  ordering  the  march  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  for  not  discovering  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  still  earlier  thr-n  he  did,  and  for  failing  to 
assemble  a  sufficient  body  of  men  under  the  stand- 
ard of  our  country,  to  have  at  once  demoralized 
the  foe,  and  have  caused  him  to  abandon  his  hos- 
tile design  forever.  1  am  persuaded,  that  if  the 
Senator  had  looked  into  this  matter  somewhat  more 
carefully,  he  would  have  ascertained  that  there  was 
as  little  ground  for  condemning  the  Executive  on 
this  score,  as  for  ordering  the  march  to  the  Rio 
Grande  ;  as  it  is  at  least  certain,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  General  Taylor  had  full  authority  to  pro- 
cure the  increase  of  his  army  to  any  extent  which 
he  might  judge  necessary;  and  that  though  he  had 
but  a  small  force,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  contend 
with  the  large  army  at  the  moment  known  to  be 
concentrating  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  his  army 
was  just  as  large  as  he  desired  it  to  be,  or  supposed 
to  be  at  all  necessary,  and  that  he  had  been  season- 
ably given  the  power  to  increase  his  force  according 
to  his  discretion.  How  the  admission  of  the  Senator 


from  Maryland,  as  to  the  justice  and  honor  of  the 
war,  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  a  position 
afterwards  taken  by  him,  that  though  Mexico 
was  entirely  to  blame,  yet  that  the  President  is  to 
blame  also  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent, though  commander-in-chief  of  our  army,  and 
bound,  by  his  oath  of  office  as  such,  first  to  consult 
Congress  before  he  sent  a  single  order  to  our  com- 
mander at  Corpus  Christi, directing  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  views  of  propriety,  as  antece- 
dently expressed  to  the  Government,  to  place  the 
troops  under  his  command  in  an  attitude  which 
might  enable  them  to  defend  the  soil  of  our  country 
from  threatened  invasion — I  shall  leave  to  the  Sena- 
tor himselfand  the  country  to  determine.  I  shall  not 
debate  this  point;  a  discussion  of  it, as  it  strikes  me, 
would  be  wholly  profitless;  and  I  was  too  Jiighly 
gratified  with  nearly  all  that  fell  from  that  distin- 
guished gentleman,  to  seek  controversy  with  him 
upon  subordinate  questions.  I  would  rather  believe 
that  any  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  arose  from  haste  and  in- 
advertence— from  a  natural  unwillingness  to  )>art 
company  altogether  with  those  who  have  been 
heretofore  his  political  associates;  or  from  a  dis- 
position, sometimes  evinced  by  legal  gentlemen,  to 
show  to  those  around  with  how  much  skiU  and 
adroitness  theyare  able  "to  confute,  change  hands, 
and  still  confute."  Instead  of  censuring  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  what  may  have  appeared 
to  some  to  savor  somewhat  of  illiberality  and  un- 
fairness, I  would  prefer  saying,  that  whilst  the 
distinguished  Senator  was  speaking,  I  observed  the 
tempestuous  excitement  which  he  was  awakening 
around  him;  and  discerning  in  countenances  wont 
to  be  serene,  the  signs  of  rising  wrath,  I  could  not 
help  recurring  to  that  scene  of  elemental  conflict, 
so  vividly  portrayed  by  a  poet  of  our  times,  when 
he  exclaims : 

"  The  sky  is  changed !  and  such  a  change  !  oh  night! 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong,  yet  love- 
ly in  your  strength, 
As  is  the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  womfln  !    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue  ; 
And  Jura  answers  from  hh  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  him  aloud." 

And  pursuing  the  description  a  little  further,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  say  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
lanfl: 

"  Now  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  oftlie  storms  has  ta'en  his  stand  : 
For  here  not  one,  but  many  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  haXh  forked 
His  lightnings — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hotshaftshould  blast  whatever  therein  lurked." 

Sir,  the  President  has  been  much  complained  of 
in  this  discussion  for  having  suggested,  in  his  sec- 
ond annual  message,  that  "  aid  and  comfort"  had 
been  imparted  to  Mexico  in  this  war  by  a  few  per- 
sons in  this  country,  who  are  exerting  a  zealous 
opposition  to  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities. 
I  deem  this  complaint  wholly  unfounded,  and  will 
endeavor  to  demonstiate  it  to  be  so. 

Sir,  in  this  age  of  cultivated  reason,  which  may 
be  emphatically  called  the  age  of  moral  influences, 
when  the  mind  of  man  is  every  day  achieving  new 
victories,  more  brilliant  and  decisive  than  the  (M, 
over  the  serious  impediments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  heretofore  obstructed  its  progress  along 
the  pathways  of  knowledge — v/hen  the  matured 
thoughts  of  gifted  and  powerful  minds,  upon  sub- 
jects both  practical  and  speculative,  by  means  of 
innumerable  printed  volumes,  the  newspaper  press, 
periodicals,  literary  and  scientific,  convenient  mail 
arrangements,  steamboats,  and  other  vessels  of 
great  celerity  of  motion  upon  the  water,  railways 
and  the  electric  telegraph  upon  the  land,  are  com- 
municated almost  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
from  the  closets  of  the  learned  to  the  toiling  mil- 
lions of  all  civilized  countries  under  the  sun — when 
arguments,  and  statements  of  facts,  and  the  beau- 
tiful embellishments  of  poetic  fancy,  and  the  daz- 
zling and  overwhelming  influence  of  inflammatory 
eloquence,  are  constantly  finding  their  way  to  the 
palaces  of  the  great  and  the  cottages  of  the  humble, 
penetrating  towns,  and  villages,  and  country  places, 
and  reaching:  even  the  most  retired  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  social  existence — dreadful,  oh!  dreadful,  is 
the  responsibility,  both  to  God  and  man,  of  him 
who  perverts  truth,  or  propagates  falsehood,  or 
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sophisticates  for  the  delusion  of  the  masses,  or 
shows  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  be  produced  in  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
others, by  what  he  either  utters  as  apublicspeaker, 
or  throws  upon  paper  for  more  extensive  dissemi- 
nation. 

There  are  distinguished  statesmen  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  speeches  and  letters  are  read  with  at- 
tention, and  are  known  to  wield  an  influence  not 
inconsiderable  among  all  nations  where  the  art  of 
printing  has  been  introduced,  and  with  which  we 
have  heretofore  established  relations  of  commer- 
cial intercourse.  Some  of  these  personages  have 
been  at  one  time  members  of  this  body;  some  are, 
perchance,  bustling  and  noisy  politicians  still, 
who  delight  in  frequenting  the  thoroughfares  of 
social  life,  and  in  keeping  their  political  friends  in 
remembrance  of  their  own  peculiar  merits.  But 
there  is  still  another  class  of  American  great  men, 
whose  opinions  are  interesting  to  the  world:  I  al- 
Sude  now  to  the  Nestors  or  Methuselahs  of  party; 
a  few  of  whom  have  retreated  long  since  to  the 
calmer  walks  of  private  life,  but  who  still,  through 
some  dim  loophole  of  "  philosophic  retiracy,"  oc- 
cupy themselves  alternately  in  watching  the  omin- 
ous and  exciting  fluctuations  of  the  stock-market, 
or  in  sf)ying  out  the  "  signs"  in  the  political  or 
financial  sky;  and  who  are  heard,  ever  and  anon, 
to  whisper  to  themselves,  and  a  few  infatuated  and 
interested  votaries  around  them,  with  something 
perchance  of  doting  dignity  and  Delphic  solemnity 
of  manner  commingled:  ^^  Felix  qui  potuit  rerura 
cognoscere  causas."  There  are  others,  perhaps 
wiser  still,  who  have  chosen  to  bury  themselves 
in  rural  solitude — absorbed,  it  may  be,  in  the  com- 
fortable and  more  primeval  business  of  tending 
herds,  and  "  mending  fences,"  raising  for  market 
far  other  "stock"  than  that  which  is  known  famil- 
iarly on  'Change;  who  talk  eloquently  of  bullocks 
or  "  virgin  heifers,"  on  holyday  occasions;  and 
who,  every  now  and  then,  are  seen  emerging  from 
their  dearly-prized  places  of  repose,  in  order  once 
more,  if  they  can,  to  seize  the  direction  of  the  un- 
derstandings and  sensibilities  of  their  countrymen. 
Some  of  these  personages — unmindful  of  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  when  the  Oregon  question  was  under 
discussion  in  this  body,  for  some  days,  and  per- 
haps weeks,  refused  positively  to  enter  into  the 
debate  then  in  progress,  and  finally  declared,  in 
most  emphatic  terms,  the  obligation  which  he 
felt  to  be  resting  on  his  conscience,  whilst  the 
title  of  his  country  to  territorial  domain  was 
undergoing  diplomatic  discussion,  not  to  breathe 
a  single  syllable  calling  that  title  in  question — 
have  not  hesitated,  in  this  war  with  Mexico, 
when  questions  much  more  important  than  claims 
to  disputed  territory  were  pending  between  the 
two  countries ;  when  millions  of  money  and 
the  most  precious  blood  of  the  nation  were  all 
placed  at  hazard  upon  the  issue  of  arms;  when 
national  honor  and  individual  fame  were  both  in  a 
condition  to  be  dangerously  affected  by  imprudent 
and  mischievous  speaking  and  acting, — to  arrange, 
in  the  most  ostentatious  manner,  for  the  fulmina- 
tion  of  fierce  and  fervid  harangues,  denunciatory 
of  their  own  country,  and  commendatory  of  the 
en^y;  at  a  moment,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, too,  as  must  have  made  known  to  them- 
selves, in  advance,  the  material  fact,  that  almost  as 
soon  as  their  speeches  should  be  delivered,  they 
would  be  read  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  serve 
to  dispirit  their  own  countrymen,  and  indispose 
them,  more  or  less,  for  the  hard  service  of  the 
tented  field;  would  circulate  in  Mexico,  and  en- 
courage the  enemy  to  renewed  hostilities;  would 
be  republished  across  the  Atlantic,  and  come  back 
with  a  rebound  from  foreign  shores,  to  multiply 
the  original  eflfect,  both  here  and  in  Mexico. 
These  gentlemen  could  not  well  avoid  knowing 
all  these  things,  and  yet  have  they  been  wholly 
unmindful  of  them.  Indeed,  a  few  are  reported  to 
have  grown  more  furious  under  the  just  censures 
with  which  they  have  been  visited.  Will  any 
man  say  now  that  these  persons  were  not  warring 
against  their  own  country  ? — that  they  have  not, 
morally  speaking,  joined  the  enemy?  Well  do 
we  know  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  our  own 
noble  officers  and  soldiers  on  this  melancholy 
subject.  The  speech  of  the  heroic  Doniphan  at 
St.  Louis,  last  summer,  the  recent  statements  of 
Wynkoop  and  Morgan,  which  we  have  all  read 


in  the  newspapers,  have  administered  most  dam- 
ning proof  against  these  mischievous  and  meddle- 
some haranguers,and  will  eventually  consign  them, 
one  and  all,  if  they  shall  not  speedily  exhibit  sat- 
isfactory signs  of  a  genuine  repentance,  to  an  in- 
famy as  undying  as  their  offences,  whilst  una- 
toned  for,  are  unpardonable,  either  upon  earth  or 
in  heaven. 

Hear  what  the  heroic  Colonel  Burnet  said  the 
other  day  in  Philadelphia,  at  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  him: 

"  He  (Colonel  Burnet)  could  not  refrain  from  thanking 
the  company  assembled  (or  the  compliment  done  his  regi- 
ment and  himself— that  it  did  not  exactly  become  him  to 
speak  of  the  policy  of  th&  war,  but  he  would  give  some  gen- 
eral views  in  regard  to  the  feeling  in  Mexico,  and  that  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  effect,  we  should  be  united 
as  a  people.  [Three  cheers.]  Colonel  Burnet  said  Santa 
Anna  had  prepared  a  document  made  up  from  speeches  and 
editorials  put  forth  in  tliiscountry  concerning  the  war,  among 
which  was  the  declaration  of  an  American  Senator  that  he 
would  not  vole  for  supplies.  These  things  operated  against 
us  very  much." 

Let  no  man  hereafter  complain  of  the  President; 
he  told  but  the  truth  about  this  matter,  and  with  a 
republican  boldness  and  simplicity  becoming:  his 
character  and  station.  As  our  executive  sentinel 
upon  the  watch-tower  of  the  nation,  he  but  impart- 
ed seasonable  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  the  fierce 
dangers  with  which  moral  treason  was'  rapidly 
encircling  them.  Had  he  not  administered  this 
warning,  he  would  have  proved  himself  as  faith- 
less as  those  whose  treachery  he  has  been  censured 
for  denouncing.  I  will  not  pursue  this  disagreeable 
subject  further.  I  am  pained  at  feeling  it  to  be  ray 
duty  to  refer  to  it  at  all.  But  the  denunciations 
which  have  been  so  lavishly  poured  forth  upon  the 
head  of  the  President,  even  in  this  debate,  in  con- 
nection with  this  part  of  his  executive  conduct,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  whole  truth  should 
at  last  be  told.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood 
upon  this  delicate  point;  no  one  is  more  than  my- 
self an  advocate  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate 
upon  all  public  questions,  consistent  with  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  decorum  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
present  safety  and  true  honor  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic. And  if  any  one  of  the  speakers  alluded  to 
can  clearly  make  out  the  case  for  himself,  that  his 
country  was  really  in  the  wrong,  and  in  danger  of 
getting  more  and  more  in  the  wrong  in  regard  to 
this  Mexican  war;  that  his  particular  interposi- 
tion was  evidently  needed  in  order  to  check  the 
Government  in  a  career  of  folly  and  madness  in 
which  it  was  fast  rushing  to  destruction,  as  has 
been  alleged;  and  that  he  did  really  interpose  with 
the  bona  fide  intention  of  rescuing  the  nation  from 
infamy  and  danger,  either  actual  or  impending;  why 
then,  he  may  perchance  escape  condemnation  for 
what  appears  prima /((cie  to  be  so  very  censurable. 
But  wo  be  to  them  if  they  fail  in  their  justificatory 
proof  on  this  point;  for  1  tell  them,  and  all  of  them, 
that  it  were  better  that  they  should  never  have 
been  born,  or  that,  being  born,  they  should  have 
died  in  infancy,  or  that  they  should  now  have  a  mill- 
stone tied  about  their  several  necks  and  be  cast  into 
the  bottomless  sea,  than  to  stand  convicted  before 
the  present  generation  and  all  posterity  of  having 
joined,  in  soul  and  voice,  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  Kentucky — a 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Administration 
— said,  in  a  public  speech  delivered  by  him  last 
summer  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  patriotic  thousands,  that,  "  with- 
out now  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  war,  (I 
quote  from  memory,  and  hope  not  to  do  injustice,) 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  give 
his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  hand  to  his  country." 
The  same  gentleman,  it  is  said,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, in  New  Orleans,  had  expressed  himself  as 
being  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war;  spoke  fiercely  of  vindicating  the  wrongs  of 
his  countrymen,  and  actually  talked  about  going 
into  battle  himself,  with  the  view  of  slaying  a 
Mexican,  or  at  the  least  taking  one  prisoner. 
This  was  all  very  deliberately  and  patriotically 
said,  and  contains  the  strongest  rebuke  upon  the 
class  of  men  to  whom  I  have  been  referring  that 
could  well  be  imagined.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  sage  of  Ashland  has  not  yet  changed 
his  mind  about  this  matter;  the  spirit  breathed  by 
that  o-entlemanduringthe  last  war,and  which  broke 
in  thunder  upon  a  certain  son  of  New  England,  in 
the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  for  daring  to  oppose 
the  then  pending  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  he 


told  him  that  he  polluted  the  very  carpet  upon 
which  he  was  treading,  was  the  true  American 
spirit,  and  is  known  to  have  awakened  a  hearty 
response  from  every  hill  and  valley  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  hazard  any- 
thing in  asserting  that  if  the  pages  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  shiill  be  ransacked,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  a  case  precisely  analogous  to  the 
one  under  consideration.  In  fact,  the  only  attempt 
which  I  have  seen  made  to  justify  by  precedent, 
is  the  case  of  certain  distinguished  orators  of  Great 
Britain  during  our  revolutionary  war,  vindicating 
the  then  colonies  in  Parliament,  and  struggling  to 
put  an  end  to  a  long  course  of  oppression  and  vio- 
lence, in  which  George  the  Third  and  his  minis- 
ters had  involved  themselves.  The  inapplicability 
of  this  case  to  the  one  under  examination  is  too 
obvious  to  need  more  than  a  bare  suggestion* 
We  were  then,  or  our  forefathers  were,  British 
subjects — fellow-subjects  of  those  who  defended 
us,  and  who  only  defended  one  portion  of  the 
British  nation  against  the  wanton  aggressions  of 
another.  Now,  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  one 
assert  that  Santa  Anna,  Ampudia,  Canales,  and 
their  myrmidons  were  our  fellow-citizens;  though 
I  have  certainly  often  heard  Mexico  in  this  debate 
called  a  sister  Republic.  I  suspect,  that  if  gentle- 
men will  look  into  this  matter  specially,  they  will 
find  that,  passing  over  the  Athenian  case  alluded 
to,  there  is  nothing  that  approximates  to  the  con- 
duct which  I  have  been  reprehending,  in  ail  repub- 
lican iiistory,  except,  perhaps,  the  single  instance 
of  opposition  presented  to  Hannibal,  touching  the 
war  which  he  had  unauthorizedly  and  wickedly 
commenced  with  the  Roman  Republic.  For,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  Hannibal  had,  without 
consulting  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  by  a  deliberate 
breach  of  an  existing  treaty  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  suddenly  crossed  the  Iberus,  pushed  his 
vast  army  through  Gaul,  and  over  the  Alpine 
heights,  and  precipitated  it  down  upon  Italy,  al- 
most before  any  one  either  in  Carthage  or  Rome 
knew  that  he  had  yet  left  Spain  at  all.  Well, 
Hannibal,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Roman  armies  opposed  to  him,  despatched  his 
brother  to  Carthage,  to  demand  additional  supplies 
of  men  and  money  from  the  Senate.  That  brother 
is  reported  by  Livy  to  have  thus  expressed  him- 
self: "The  nearer  their  prospect  was  of  finishing 
'  the  war,  the  more  vigorous  support  of  every  kind 
'  ought  to  be  afforded  to  Hannibal;  for  that  it  was 
'  carried  on  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  in  the 
'  heart  of  the  enemy'scountry.  The  consumption 
'  of  money  and  corn  was  great;  and  so  many  en- 
'  gagements,  while  they  ruined  the  Roman  armies, 
'  had  diminished  in  some  degree  those  of  the  con- 
'  queror.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  send  a 
'  reinforcement,  and  likewise  to  send  money  for 
'  the  pay,  and  corn  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
'  troops,  who  had  merited  so  highly  of  the  Cartha- 
'  ginian  nation." 

In  this  moment  of  general  exultation,  it  is  said 
that  Haimo,  the  chief  of  the  faction  opposed  to 
Hannibal,  though  he  knew  the  war  to  be  unjust 
and  unauthorized,  and  was  full  of  anxiety  as  to  its 
ultimate  consequences  to  Carthage, acted  with  great 
dignity  and  composure;  nor  did  he  utter  a  syllable 
in  opposition  until,  stung  by  certain  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions which  were  cast  upon  him,  he  replied  briefly 
in  his  own  defence,  and  commenced  his  speech  with 
these  memorable  words:  "  I  should  have  remain- 
'  ed  silent  this  day,  lest,  in  a  time  of  general  joy, 
'  I  might  utter  some  expression  tending  to  damp 
'  it."  And  after  denouncing  Hannibal  and  his  un- 
principled ambition  at  some  length,  he  finally 
refused  to  vote  supplies,  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  Hannibal,  who  needed  them,  "  had  deluded 
his  country  with  groundless  hopes."  Now,  as  I 
believe  that  a  similar  accusation  cannot  be  justly 
preferred  against  General  Scott  in  this  case,  who 
avows  himself  to  be  in  need  of  the  troops  proposed 
by  this  bill  to  be  sent  to  him,  I  beg  leave  here  to 
observe,  in  addition,  that  whatever  the  necessity 
was  at  the  time  of  General  Scott's  demand  for  aid, 
that  necessity  may  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
since  he  has  been  directly  heard  from,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  just  learned  that  a  proposition  has  been 
brought  forward  lately  in  the  Mexican  Congress, 
having  in  view  the  raising  of  forty  thousand  soldiers 
for  immediate  offensive  operations.  That  I  do  not 
misunderstand  General  Scott's  application  for  addi- 
tional troops,  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  all  who 
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will  examine  his  letter,  an  extract  of  which  has 
been    read   here,  and   runs    thus:   "Augment  the 

*  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  to  enable  it  to  occupy 
'at  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  Slate  capitals  and 

•  the  principal  cities;  to  drive  guerrillas  and  other 
'  robbing  parties  from  the  great  highways  of  trade; 
'  to  seize  into  our  hands  all  the  revenues  of  the 
'  country,  internal  as  well  as  external,  for  the  sup- 
'  port  of  the  occupation,  and  to  keep  the  Central 
'  Government  in  motion  and  alarm,  until  constrain- 
'  cd  to  sue  for  peace."  And  now,  what  say  the 
Hannos  of  the  American  Senate?  Why,  they 
fiercely  attack  the  whole  arrangement  for  aug- 
menting the  army  in  Mexico;  assert  that  no  more 
troops  are  needed;  that  General  Scott  has  not  actu- 
ally requested  reinforcements;  and  indirectly  charge 
him  with  a  scheme  of  annihilating  the  nationality 
of  Mexico,  though  he  expressly  speaks  of  keeping 
the  Government  in  motion  and  alarm,  which,  both 
among  governments  and  men,  1  have  always  heard 
heretofore  to  imply  vitality  and  capability  of  con- 
tinued existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clay- 
ton,] the  other  day,  with  feelings  of  unmixed  sur- 
prise and  mortification.  The  Senator  commenced 
by  denouncing  our  claim  to  terrilorial  indemnity 
at  the  hands  of  Mexico  as  dishonest;  and  even 
charged  us  with  an  attempt  to  commit  the  vilest 
robbery  upon  our  weak  and  defenceless  neighbor. 
Being  but  a  novus hospes  within  this  Hall,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  such  language  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  w.hat  I  hear  so  much  talked  about, 
in  difl!erent  circles,  under  the  name  of  Senatorial 
usage;  but  I  take  leave  to  say,  in  reply,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  my  mind  is  not  able  to  perceive  the 
legal  analogy  between  territorial  indemnity  obtain- 
ed in  a  just  and  honorable  war — for  the  recognition 
of  which,  I  believe,  the  distinguished  Senator  him- 
self voted,  and  also  for  supplies,  both  of  men  and 
money,  to  aid  its  prosecution — and  a  lawless 
attempt,  by  putting  in  bodily  fear,  to  deprive  an 
innocent  and  unoffending  traveller  on  the  high- 
way— which  was  the  case  he  cited — of  his  personal 
goods  and  chattels;  and  secondly,  that  the  impli- 
cation of  dishonesty  against  all  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber,  which  his  words  conveyed — if  they  were 
not,  indeed,  intended  to  be  meaningless — will  not, 
I  fear,  be  regarded  by  the  public  in  general  as  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  the  character  which  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  the  honorable  Senator  has  here- 
tofore sustained  for  courtesy  and  high-breeding. 

Mr.  CLAYTOIN".  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  correct  him.'  I  think  the  Senator  will 
bear  me  witness  that  I  made  no  accusation  of  dis- 
honesty against  the  Senator  or  his  party.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  mistaken;  I  made  no  such  charge. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  honorable  Senator  does  not 
deny,  still,  that  he  brought  the  charge  of  robbery 
against  the  whole  Democratic  party,  but  says  he 
intended  no  accusation  of  dishonesty.  How  he 
can  reconcile  the  charge  of  robbery  with  perfect 
honesty  of  purpose,  I  leave  to  him  to  explain. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  where  I  reside,  and  in 
all  the  neighboring  country,  highway  robbery  is 
regarded  as  quite  a  serious  affair,  both  against  law 
and  morals,  insomuch  that  it  is  uniformly  pun- 
ished, when  the  perpetrator  is  detected  and  brought 
to  justice,  by  death  upon  the  scaffold.  It  would 
seem,  though,  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
been  accustomed  to  quite  a  different  code  of  ethics, 
and  that,  in  his  judgment,  robbery,  or  the  taking 
away  of  personal  goods  and  chattels,  by  violence, 
from  the  person  of  the  owner,  by  putting  him  in 
serious  bodily  fear,  may  be  in  Delaware  (I  hope 
there  is  some  mistake  about  this  matter,  though) 
a  very  creditable,  virtuous,  and  praiseworthy  act, 
and  the  robber  himself  may  be  altogether  a  decent 
and  estimable  gentleman.  I  know  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  charged  upon  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  he 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  honest  in  private  life,  and  yet 
practise  gross  corruption  in  his  public  capacity: 
but  I  belong  to  a  class  of  politicians  who  believe 
that  out  of  the  heart  of  man  are  all  the  issues  of 
life;  that  no  honest  and  pure-minded  man  is  either 
capable  of  stooping  to  the  perpetration  of  iniquity 
himself,  or  of  giving  his  sanction  to  it  in  others; 
and  that  corruption  in  a  public  man  necessarily 
implies  the  existence  of  private  dishonesty.  But 
the  honorable  Senator  disclaims  any  design  of 
being  personally  offensive  to  any  on  this  side  of 


the  Chamber;  and  with  this  explanation  I  am 
bound  to  be  satisfied.  I  commend  the  Senator  to 
a  more  circumspect  employment,  hereafter,  of  the 
terms  of  declamatory  rhetoric. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  insists  that  the 
troops  proposed  to  be  raised  by  this  bill  are  not 
necessary  in  Mexico;  and,  in  support  of  this  view, 
relates  an  anecdote  relative  to  General  Scott,  which, 
it  strikes  me,  was  ratheramusing  in  itself,  and  more 
humorously  told,  than  calculated  to  reflect  honor 
upon  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  I  certainly 
hold  in  the  most  profound  estimation.  He  says, 
that  before  General  Scott  went  to  Mexico  at  all,  in 
conversation  with  friends  here,  he  said,  "Give  me 
a  column  of  five  thousand  American  troops,  and  I 
will  take  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  if  it  rains  Mex- 
icans for  a  week."  I  suspect  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  this  matter,  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood, and  have  yet  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was 
supplied  with  a  much  larger  force  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  at  his  own  request;  and  that  all  the  ad- 
ditional troops  who  have  gone  to  him  since  have 
been  sent  because  he  stood  in  want  of  them. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  honor- 
able Senator  that  he  misunderstands  what  I  said. 
I  did  not  say  that  General  Scott  had  asserted  that 
with  four  or  five  thousand  men  he  could  take  the 
capital  in  a  week,  or  within  any  other  specified 
time.  I  did  mention  this,  however — an  anecdote, 
as  the  gentleman  termed  it:  I  said  General  Scott 
had  stated,  when  speaking  of  the  relative  prowess 
of  Mexicans  and  our  own  countrymen,  that  he 
did  believe  that  with  a  single  granite  column — to 
use  his  own  expression — of  American  soldiers,  he 
could  whip  any  Mexican  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  him,  if  it  should  rain  Mexicans  for  a  week. 
Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
pleased  to  read  froin  a  newspaper  an  account  of 
some  fifty  thousand  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
army  proper,  mere  attendants  upon  its  movements, 
who,  he  says,  are  actually  about  settling  in  Mexi- 
co, and  who,  with  true  Yankee  enterprise,  are 
already  preparing  to  establish  a  railway  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  city  of  the  Aztecs,  and  intend  also  to 
supply  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma  with  the 
blessing  of  the  electric  telegraph;  and  of  these 
things  the  Senator  most  dolorously  complains. 
Well,  indeed  I  cannot  join  him  in  his  solemn  jere- 
miad; on  the  contrary,  I  had  heard  of  all  these  things 
before,  and  had  rejoiced  over  them  exceedingly.  I 
hope  that  American  enterprise  will  shortly  connect 
every  city  in  Mexico  by  railways,  and  that  the 
electric  telegraph  may  speedily  supply  commercial 
communication  between  every  important  place  of 
trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  those  ports  which 
are  located  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

He  says,  that  if  we  send  ten  additional  regiments 
there,  they  will  never  come  back;  the  country  is 
so  very  delightful,  they  will  never  leave  it.  Indeed, 
he  says,  "  if  you  wish  them  to  return,  you  will  be 
cruelly  disappointed;  it  will  be  like  calling  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  :  they  will  not  come  when  you 
do  call  them."     Well,  sir,  if  they  do  not  come 
back,  because  they  shall  have  bettered  their  for- 
tunes in  Mexico,  and  find  that  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  live  happily  and  prosperously  there  than  in 
the  United  States,  I  shall  certainly  not  bewail  their 
new-found  felicity;  and  if  the  spirits  that  the  wizard 
Glendower  was  wont  to  call  around  him  had  at  any 
time  half  as  good  an  excuse  for  not  obeying  his  sum- 
mons, i  am  of  opinion  that  he  should  have  put  up 
with  the  loss  of  their  society  without  complaining. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  have  suspected  for  a  long 
while  that  Mexico  was  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise  ; 
and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book,  written  by  a  per- 
son sustaining  very  particular  relations  with  my- 
.self,  in  which  I  find  this  country  described  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  imaginable;  and,  by  way  of 
strengthening  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  as   to   its   desirableness   as   a   country 
hereafter  to  be  settled  by  enterprising  men  of  our 
own   race,  I  will  read    the  poetic  description  of 
Italy,  by  Goldsmith,  which  the  author  just  alluded 
to  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  to  Mexico: 
"  Whatever  fruit?  in  different  climes  are  found, 
TImt  proudly  rise,  or  liumbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  traiks  appear, 
Whose  blight  succession  decks  the  varied  year  ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  tints  that  blossom  but  to  die, — 
These,  here  disporting,  own  tlie  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  fioui  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-horn  gales  their  gelid  wiiiis  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land." 


The  whole  South  will  doubtless  feel  particularly 
grateful  to  the  Senator  far  so  seasonably  and  sol- 
emnly warning  them  against  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  to  their  peculiar  domestic  institutions  fi-om 
the  annexation  of  Mexico.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  one  of  those  special  friends  of  the 
South  who  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  last  win- 
ter, it  cannot  be  at  all  doubted  that  he  occupies  the 
very  best  possible  attitude  for  assuming  the  guard- 
ianship of  our  peculiar  local  concerns.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  will  forgive  me,  though,  I  trust, 
for  exclaiming,  in  the  name  of  one  southern  State, 
"TimeoDannos,ttdonaferentes."  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  honorable  Senator's  judgment 
about  the  matter,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will 
be  easy,  in  the  event  of  any  considerable  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  from  Mexico  hereafter,  to  recon- 
cile all  the  local  interests  and  feelings  heretofore 
existing  on  the  subject,  upon  principles  which  [ 
may  yet  state  before  this  session  of  Congress  shall 
draw  to  a  close. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  voted  for  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  my  wish  was  to  de- 
feat the  appropriation  bill  to  which  it  was  an 
amendment,  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  members  of  this  body  will 
not  fail  to  recollect  the  imposing  and  exultant  man- 
ner in  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  paraded 
before  us,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  the  cel- 
ebrated resolutions  of  1803,  providing  for  a  re- 
seizure  of  "the  place  of  deposit,"  as  it  was  called 
at  the  time,  in  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  supplying 
the  President  with  an  armed  force  to  resist  all  fu- 
ture aggressions  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  reso- 
lutions, when  amended,  it  seems,  left  out  the  prop- 
osition to  seize  violently  "  the  place  of  deposit,'' 
and  increased  the  military  force  proposed  to  be 
raised  from  "fifty"  to  "  eighty  thousand"  "  effec- 
tive" men;  yielding  to  the  President  full  power, 
"  whenever  he  should  judge  it  expedient,  to  require 
of  the  Executives  of  the  respective  States  to  take 
effectual  measures  to  organize,  arm,  and  equip, 
according  to  law,  and  hold  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning,"  all  these  eighty  thousand 
effective  militia,  "  oflicers  included;"  and  these 
resolutions,  in  their  modified  form,  were  enacted 
into  a  law,  as  I  find,  in  a  short  time  thereafter. 

Now,  what  is  the  comment  of  the  honorable 
3fenator  from  Delaware  upon  this  transaction  ? 
Why,  he  says — 

"  Did  Mr.  Jefferson  raise  an  army  to  march  upon  and  seize 
the  territory,  or  to  point  our  cannon  into  the  windows  of 
New  Orleans,  and  Urns  provoke  a  conflict.'  Did  any  such 
spirit  as  that  which  seems  to  rage  here  with  an  unbridled 
fury,  pervade  the  democracy  of  that  day  ?  No,  sir — no,  sir. 
The  love  ofjustice  had  not  abandoned  the  American  boson.. 
The  honor  of  the  American  charai.ter  was  still  dear  to  Amer- 
ican statesmen.  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  friends,  dropped 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ross  to  seize  on  the  country  on  the 
Mississippi,  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  join  Mr.  Livinc- 
slon  in  France,  and  they  negotiated  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
1803,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  this  country  for  the 
sumof  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Negotiation — treaty,  (the 
Senator  continues,)  these  were  the  means  resorted  to  by  the 
democracy  of  ancient  days." 

I  have  several  observations  to  make  on  this  part 
of  the  honorable  Senator's  speech,  any  one  of 
which  might,  of  itself,  be  deemed  decisive;  and 
first,  in  the  case  mentioned,  Spain  had  neither  in- 
vaded our  territory,  nor  threatened  to  do  so.  She 
had  only  refused  to  permit  us  to  continue  in  the 
enjoymentof  a  place  of  deposit  for  goods  or  produce, 
which  our  citizens  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  might  be  inclined  to  land  atany  timeupon 
the  island  of  New  Orleans,  within  her  territory. 

By  the  treaty  of  friendship,  limits,  and  navisiation  of 
1793,  it  had  been  solemnly  agreed  that  his  Catholic  Majesty 
would  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  space 
of  three  years  from  the  date  thereof,  "to  deposit  their  mer- 
chandises and  efiects  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
export  them  from  thence  without  paying  any  other  duty  than 
a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  the  stores;"  and  the  King  of  Spain 
furthermore  bound  himself  "either  to  continue  this  permis- 
sion, (if  he  found,  during  the  three  years  specified,  that  it 
was  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Spain,)  or,  if  he 
should  not  continue  it,  then  to  assign  to  said  citizens  of  the 
United  State.^  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  an  equivalent  estahlUliinent."  On  the  16tli  of  October, 
1802,  Juan  Ventura  Morales,  the  Spanish  Intendant  of  the 
Province  of  Louisiana,  issued  a  decree,  which,  in  violation 
of  said  treaty  of  1795,  prohibited  the  bringing  in  or  depositing 
American  merchandise  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans ;  and  this  decree  was  issued  without  assignins  the 
"  equivalent  cstahlishmcnt,"  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  else- 
where upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Among  the  doc- 
uments submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress  was  one  from  William  E.  Hulings,  some  time  he- 
fore  appointed  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  at  New  Or- 
leans, two  from  William  C.  0.  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the 
Mississippi   Territory,  and  a  third  from  James  Garrard, 
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the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hulings  announces  to  the 
Governor  of  Oie  Mississippi  Territory  the  fact  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  Spanish  Intendant,  already  described,  had  been 
posted  up  in  the  city  of  New  Orle;ins  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber; states  that  "  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is  shut  against 
foreign  commerce,  and  not  against  foreign  commerce  only, 
but  against  the  American  deposit  in  this  cir5'.  No  mention 
is  made,"  he  says,  "of  any  other  place  appointed  for  a  de- 
posit." Governor  Claiborne's  letters,  one  to  the  Spanish 
Intendant  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Madison,  testify  high  indig- 
nation at  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government; 
and  he  says  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  "  This  late  act  of  the 
Spanish  Government  at  Orleans  has  excited  considerable 
agiration  at  Natchez  and  its  vicinity.  It  has  inflicted  a  se- 
vere wound  on  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of 
this  Territory,  and  will  prove  no  les.s  injurious  to  the  whole 
western  country."  The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
date  November  30,  1802,  says:  "The  citizens  of  this  State 
are  very  much  alarmed  and  agitated ;  as  this  measure  of  the 
Spanisli  Government  will,  if  not  altered,  at  one  blow  cut  up 
the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  their  best  interests  by 
the  roots.  To  yuu,  sir,"  he  continues,  "they  naturally  turn 
-their  eyes,  and  on  your  attention  to  this  important  subject 
their  best  hopes  are  Iixed." 

This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  affair.  Mr. 
Jefferson  says,  in  his  annual  message  of  1803 — 
anterior,  of  coui-se,  to  the  introduction  of  resolu- 
tions by  Mr.  Ross — "  previously,"  (that  is  to  say, 
previously  to  the  period  of  excitement  on  the  sub- 
(ect,)  "a  proposition  had  been  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Spain;" 
which  proposition  was  then  pending.  Spain  had 
some  time  before  ceded  to  France  the  whole  coun- 
try then  called  Louisiana,  but  had  not  yet  relin- 
quished actual  possession  of  the  same.  Whilst 
the  temporaiy  occupancy  existed,  the  right  of  de- 
posit was  discontinued  by  Spain,  which  she  had 
a  clear  right  to  do  under  the  treaty  of  1795;  but 
she  had  failed  to  "assign  the  equivalent  estab- 
lishment," as  she  was  bound  to  do.  This  was 
hardly  just  cause  for  immediate  hostilities  ;  yet 
Congress  authorized  the  creation  of  an  extensive 
military  establishment,  and  gave  the  fullest  dis- 
cretion to  the  President  on  the  whole  subject.  No 
warlike  movement,  it  is  true,  was  immediately 
made  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  why.'  Because  he 
had  then  a  negotiation  pending  with  Napoleon 
(not  with  Spain  at  all)  for  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  country.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
now  easily  perceive,  doubtless,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  "  pointing  ourcannon  at  the  windows 
of  New  Orleans"  at  all.  The  honorable  Senator 
will  scarcely  now  contend  that  there  is  really  my 
analogy  between  the  two  cases  under  review.  But 
he  will  allow  me  to  tell  him,  I  trust,  in  a  spirit  of 
unalloyed  kindness,  that  the  nuinber  of  errors 
which  he  has  committed  in  connection  with  this 
affair  is  really  surprising.  He  appears  to  think 
that  Ross's  resolutions  proposed  to  "  seize  on  the 
country  on  the  Mississippi."  Why,  this  was  not 
the  case.  They  only  proposed  "  to  take  immedi- 
ate possession  of  such  place  or  places  in  the  said 
island  or  adjacent  territory  as  the  President  might 
deem  fit  and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posit." Nothing  more.  This,  the  Senator  will 
see  at  once,  by  a  reexamination  of  the  resolutions. 
And  why  was  this  proposed .'  Simply  because  the 
original  "  place  of  deposit"  had  been  discontinued, 
and  no  equivalent  establishment  assigned.  What 
the  honorable  Senator  means  by  talking  about 
pointing  cannon  at  windows  in  JS^ew  Orleans,  I 
am  not  able  to  divine.  He  surely  does  not  mean 
to  cast  censure  upon  the  officers  in  command  at 
Fort  Brown.  But  it  really  looks  very  much  like 
it.  The  Senator  will  not  find  it  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  fix  the  responsibility  of  pointing  the  cannon 
at  windows  in  Matamoros  upon  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  War  ;  for  I  am  positively  assured 
that  no  precise  orders  on  this  particular  point  ever 
emanated  from  Washington. 

But  what  if  I  open  to  the  Senator  a  fact  or  two 
more  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  that  time,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  almost  Jackson-like  energy  of  that 
high-souled  Executive.'  Spain  publicly  protested 
against  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
Slates  by  France;  and  her  citizens  bordering  on 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  had  committed  various 
aggressions  upon  our  population. 

Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  these  acts  of  violence  in 
his  annual  message  of  1803,  thus: 

"  Inroads  have  been  recently  made  into  the  territories 
of  Orleans  and   the  Mississippi.     Our  citizens  have  been 
seized,  and  their  property  plundered  in  the  very  ports  of  the 
former,  which  had  been  actually  delivered  up  by  Spain ;  i 
and  this  by  the  regular  oflic.-rs  and  soldiers  of  that  Govern-  : 
"tnent.    I  bave,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  ! 


give  orders  to  our  troops  on  that  frontier  to  be  in  readiness 
to  protect  our  citizens,  and  to  repel  by  arms  any  similar 
aggressions  in  future." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  referred  us  to 
the  pure  times  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and 
would  have  us  to  understand  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  the  Democrats  of  his  time  were  a  particularly 
gentle  and  forbearing  body  of  men,  and  that  they 
especially  evinced  this  temper  and  disposition 
towards  Spain;  and  the  Senator  recommends,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  imposing  manner,  to  us  of  this 
generation,  their  example  and  precepts.  He  seems 
particularly  struck  with  Mr.  Jefierson's  prefer- 
ring, in  the  instance  of  Louisiana,  negotiation  to 
war — negotiation  by  which  so  much  valuable  ter- 
ritory was  to  be  peaceably  acquired.  I  am 
charmed  to  hear  that  the  Senator  would  have 
been  a  territorial  annexationist  in  1803,  had  he 
acted  then  as  a  politician,  and  hope  that  he  may 
yet  abandon  the  no-territory  ground  upon  which 
his  party  have  now  pitched  their  political  tents  for 
the  campaign  of  1848. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  appears  to  be  so 
much  enamoi-ed  of  the  charms  of  Jeffersonian  De- 
mocracy, I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  his 
attention  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son,  written  in 
1807,  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Bowdoin,  in  Paris, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  strikingly  marked  with 
the  true  democratic  spirit  of  that  period  : 

"  Never  did  a  nation  act  with  mor.e  perfidy  or  injustice 
than  Spain  has  constantly  practised  against  us;  and  if  we 
have  kept  our  hand;  off  of  her  till  now,  it  has  been  purely  out 
of  respect  to  France,  and  from  tlie  value  we  set  on  the  friend- 
ship of  France.  We  expect,  therefore,  from  tlie  friendship 
of  the  Emperor,  that  he  will  either  compel  Spain  to  do  us 
justice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  IFe  ask  but  one  month  to  be 
ill  the  city  of  Mexico." 

I  imagine  that,  by  this  time,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  getting  a  little  tired  of  Jeffersonian  De- 
mocracy. He  will  excuse  me,  though,  I  hope, 
for  one  more  experiment  upon  his  patience.  In  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1785,  to  A.  Stew- 
art ,  Esq.,  he  uses  the  following  language  : 

"  I  learn  from  an  expression  in  your  letter,  that  the  people 
of  Kentucky  think  of  separating,  not  only  from  Virginia, 
(in  which  they  are  right,)  but  also  from  the  Confederacy. 
I  own  1  should  think  this  a  most  calamitous  event,  and  such 
a  one  as  every  good  citizen  should  set  himself  against.  Our 
present  federal  limits  are  not  too  large  for  good  government, 
nor  will  the  increase  of  votes  in  Congress  produce  an  ill 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the  little  divisions 
still  existing  there.  Our  Confederacy  must  be  viewed  as 
the  nest  from  which  all  America,  North  and  South,  is  to 
be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to  think  it  for  the 
interest  of  that  great  continent  to  jrress  too  soon  upon  the 
Spaniards.  ThOie  couiUries  cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My 
fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them  till  onr  popula- 
tion can  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from  them,  piece 

'  fiy  piece.     The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must  have. 

\  This  is  all  we  are,  as  yet,  ready  to  receive." 

I      Now,  I  will  tell  the  Senator,  that  if  he  is  a  Jef- 
;  fersonian  Democrat,  I  am  one  too;  and  as  such,  I 
j  fully  believe  that  our  Confederacy  "  must  be  view- 
ed as  tlie  nest  from  which  all  America,  North  and 
South,  is  to   be  peopled;"  and  I  am  decidedly  in 
I  favor,  with  Mr.   Jefferson,  of  getting  fairly  and 
I  honestly  the  whole   continent,   "  piece  by  piece." 
I  And  this  I  hold,  moreover,  to  have  been  the  doc- 
j  trine  of  the  Democratic  party  always  heretofore; 
i  and  the  opposite,  or  no-territory  ground,  has  been 
that  of  the  Federalists  of  the  olden  time,  and  of 
their  Whig  successors  since. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  this  debate  has  been  marked  with  peculiar 
rancor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  [hat 
terms  of  scurrilous  reproach  have  been  freely 
indulged  towards  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  equally  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  tJiis 
body,  unfit  to  be  applied  to  the  first  magistrate  of 
this  great  nation,  and  entirely  unmerited  in  point 
of  fact.  One  gentleman  has  not  hesitated  openly 
to  charge  the  Executive  with  falsehood  in  regard 
to  his  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  war;  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  coarse  version  of  what  is 
reported  in  a  paper,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  to 
have  emanated  from  a  distinguished  Senator  now 
in  my  eye,  aj.  Springfield,  last  September,  about 
"  pretexts,  evasions,  pretences,  after-thoughts," 
&c.,  &c.  Another  gentleman  charges  falsehood 
by  inuendo,  and  assumes,  with  something  of  pecu- 
liar grace,  and  certainly  with  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary dramatic  emphasis,  to  blush  for  the  Pi-esident. 
Another  charges  "dishonesty,"  "  robbery,"  "  pil- 
lage," and  "  mui'der;"  another,  "hypocrisy;" 
another,  "a  violation  of  the  Constitution;"  an- 
other, "  the  usurping  of  powers  properly  belonging 
to  Congress."     Now,  if  the  President  be  half  as 


guilty  as  he  is  accused  by  honorable  Senators  of 
being,  he  ought,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  to 
be  immediately  impeached;  and  I  a  little  wonder, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  a  great  Hastings 
affair  has  not  been  before  now  gotten  up,  consid- 
ering the  lusty  menaces  which  we  know  to  have 
been  thundered  forth  in  various  quarters,  and  the 
pregnant  fact,  that  at  least  one  member  of  this 
body  is  reported  to  have  already  declared  that 
he  is  impeachable.  I  wish  distinguished  Sena- 
tors would  recollect  the  wise  requisition  of  the 
common  law,  that  even  jurors,  who  only  deter- 
mine the  facts  of  the  case,  must  be  majores  omni 
exceptione;  and  that  Justice  was  by  the  ancients 
painted  blind,  in  order  to  indicate  that  all  who 
approached  her  sanctuary  should  do  so  free 
fi'om  all  preconceived  prejudice,  and  exempt 
from  all  exterior  influence.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
reminding  honorable  Senators,  whilst  indulging 
these  suggestions,  of  one  of  the  most  imposing  ju- 
dicial scenes  which  is  recorded  in  ancient  annals — 
the  trial  of  Lucius  Cataline  by  the  Roman  Senate. 
The  beautiful  sentences  with  which  Julius  Cassar 
commenced  his  noble  speech  on  that  occasion  con- 
tain a  maxim  which  I  fear  is  almost  too  elevated 
for  even  this  Christian  generation  :  "  Omnes  ho- 
mines, quidt  rebus  dubiis consultant,  ab  odio,  amicitia, 
ira,  atque  misericordia  vacuos  esse  decet.  Haud  facile 
animus  verum  providet,  uhi  ilia  officiunt.  Aegiie 
quisquam  omnium  lubidini  simul  et  iisui  paruit. 
Ubi  inlenderis  ingenium,  valet.  Si  lubido  possidet 
ea  dominalur;  animus  nihil  valet.''  Now,  if  certain 
menaces  which  we  have  all  heard  of  in  regard  to 
grave  pi-oceedings  elsewhere  against  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  were  as  honestly  announced 
as  they  have  been  indecently  paraded  before  the 
country,  there  may  be  yet  some  possibility  of 
illustrious  Senators,  when  called  on  to  perform 
a  high  judicial  duty,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  presiding  in  this  Chamber,  either 
challenging  themselves  or  being  challenged  by 
others,  on  the  score  of  incompetency  to  discharge 
the  highest  functions  belonging  to  the  body.  I 
hope  to  witness  no  such  painful  and  perplexing 
predicament;  but  if  it  should  occur,  it  would,  per- 
chance, not  be  without  a  salutary  influence  in  the 
way  of  example. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  occasion,  I  feel  called  upon  to  no- 
tice, and,  if  possible,  in  some  degree  to  counter- 
act, certain  views  expressed  a  few  days  since  by 
the  venerable  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  believe  that  he  at  least  will  not  ques- 
tion my  sincerity  in  declaring,  that  such  is  my 
high  respect  for  his  extraordinary  powers  of  in- 
tellect, and  his  numerous  virtues,  it  is  to  me  most 
painful  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  on  any  great 
public  question.  It  would  certainly  be  my  wish 
to  remain  silent,  notwithstanding  my  dissent  from 
his  views,  but  that  I  shall  be  compelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the  honorable 
Senator's  profound  and  ingenious  reasonings;  and 
if  I  fail  to  state  sound  and  substantial  grounds  for 
doing  so,  I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood by  the  whole  country. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  oppose  the  measure  under  consideration,  on  the 
ground  that  no  additional  troops  are  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  any  legitimate  object,  or  for  any 
object  heretofore  avowed  by  the  Executive.  He 
argues  that  the  conquest  of  the  interior  regions  of 
Mexico  has  advanced  so  far,  that,  if  the  troops 
now  there  are  not  speedily  withdrawn  to  what  he 
calls  a  defensive  line,  we  will  incur  the  hazard  of 
annihilating  the  nationality  of  Mexico,  and  of  thus 
failing  to  obtain  a  treaty  of  peace  at  all,  for  want  of 
a  valid  Government  with  which  to  conduct  our  fu- 
ture negotiations.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  decide  whether  or  no  t  the  Senator  from  Sou  t  h 
Carolina  be  right  in  supposing  that  Mexico  is  in 
such  imminent  danger  of  losing  her  nationality. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  It  is  certain 
that  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  things  in  Mexico  think  otherwise. 
The  President  still  continues  to  avow  his  warm 
desire  and  confident  expectation  that  a  treaty  will 
yet  be  effected  with  the  Mexican  Government, 
v/hich  will  be  at  the  same  time  honorable  to  us 
and  neither  unjust  norungenerous  to  our  obstinate 
adversary;  and  such  is  my  respect  for  his  wisdom 
and  thorough  sincerity  of  heart,  that  1  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  refuse  him  any  aid  which  I  atii  capa- 
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ble  of  rendering  for  the  eventual  attainment  of  this 
long-sought   object.     General   Scott,    too,   seems 
still   to  calculate  upon  an   early  pacification,  and 
has  just  announced  a   most  imposing,  and  as  I 
think,  most  judicious  plan,  for  bringing  it  about; 
and  I  have  too  high  an  esteem  for  him,  also,  both 
as  a  commander  and  a  patriot,  not  to  feel  a  most 
decided    deference  for   his  judgment  about    this 
matter.     Cui-libet  credenduni  est  in  stia  arte,  is  as 
much   a  maxim   in  military  affairs  as  in  the  con- 
cerns of  civil  life;  and  I  freely  acknowledge  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  Mexico,  with  his  ex- 
tensive experience  as  an  officer,  and  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  resources,  devices,  and  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  foe,  is  to  be  presumed  to  enjoy 
a  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  at  all  likely  to  succeed 
in  ultimately  conquering  a  peace;  and  so  long  as  he 
fieems  to  testify  a  generous  confidence  in  his  being 
able  eventually  to  accomplish  that  for  which  we 
have  been  so  long  struggling,  I  should  as  soon  do 
anything  else  which  might  be  calculated  to  put  the 
#  honor  of  the  country  in  danger  as  refuse  to  vote 
him  supplies   of  men  and   money  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  judged^  necessary  to  the  complete 
and  early  success  of  hi's  military  operations.     1  can 
never  consent,  for  one,  to  withdraw  our  army  to 
any  merely  defensive  line,  so  long  as  any  hope  of 
obtaining  a  treaty  of  peace  may  remain;  nor  will 
I  consent  to  do  so,  so  long  as  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  practical  pacification,  of  a  nature  to  be 
relied  on,  mdependent  of  treaty,  provided  a  treaty 
turn    out  to  be   unattainable.     1   cannot  perceive 
any  possible  advantage  which  would  be  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  adoption  of  a  defensive  line;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  behold  manifold  evils  and  in- 
conveniences, too  obvious  in  themselves,  and  too 
often  insisted  upon  heretofore,  in  different  forms,  to 
need  any  special  citation  at  this  time.    This  defen-  1 
sive-line  project  seems  to  be  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  a  perfect  panacea  for 
all  the  troubles  of  this  Mexican  war,  in  whatever 
stage  of  it  we  may  be.     Last  winter,  when  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  only  penetrated  the  Slates  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  witlidrawal  to 
a  defensive  linewasearnestly  recommended.  Now 
we  have  attacked  and  captured  the  strong  castle  of 
San  J  uan  de  Ulua,  taken  Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  Perote, 
Puebla,  and  Mexico,  and  are  proceeding  rapidly 
to  seize  all  the  remaining  strong  places,  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  public  revenues,  put  down  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  reduce  the  enemy  to  such  straits  as 
must  infallibly  render  him   in  a  short  lime  alto- 
gether hopeless  of  being  able  to  make  further  re- 
sistance; and   the  Senator  from  South    Carolina, 
with  a  consistency  which  seems  to  bid  proud  de- 
fiance to  everything  like  change  of  circumstances, 
is  heard  to  exclaim,  still  more  emphatically  than 
before,  "  Why  do  you  not  fall  back  to  my  defen- 
sive line.'"  with  this  notable  alteration,  which  the 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  able 
alone  to  effect,  that  the  honorable  Senator  does  not 
find  it  convenient  to  tell  us  now  where  this  same 
defensive  line  of  his  should  run  ;  and  he  proposes, 
therefore,  to  convoke  a  council  of  officers  to  settle 
this  important  point.    A  strange  council  this  would 
be,    by  the  by;  as  it  would   be  composed  neces- 
■    sarily  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  would  infallibly 
and   very  promptly  declare  their  opinion   to   be, 
that   nothing   on    earth  could    be  imagined  more 
injudicious    or    perilous    than    the     adoption    of 
any  defensive   line  whatsoever.      I  hope    not   to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  dogmatism  on  this  point; 
but,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiries  which  1  was 
capable  of  instituting,  1  leel  authorized  to  assert 
my  belief,  that  it  would   be  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  it  would  not  be  impossible,  to  find  in  the  whole 
army  a  single  officer  of  respectably  high   grade, 
who  would   risk  his  reputation  as  a  military  man 
•so  far  as  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  adoption  of  the 
defensive   line  policy  recommended   by  the  hon- 
orable Senator.  But,  says  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  if  you  remain  in  the  central  portions  of 
Mexico  much   longer,   and  especially  if  you  in- 
crease the  strength  of  your  army  there,  you  will 
break  down  the  Central  Government,  and  destroy 
the  last  vestiges  of  nationality.     As   1  before  ob- 
served, this  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so;  but  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  precise  effect  of  remaining 
in  Mexico,  in  regard  to  our  own  municipal  con- 
dition there,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  we  marched 
into  the  country  in  order  to  achieve  indemnity  for 


the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  we  never  can 
honorably  withdraw  our  troops  until  we  obtain 
them  both  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  And 
though  "it  is  true,  as  urged  by  a  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  we  went  to  war  for 
free  trade  and  sailors 'rights  in  1812,  and  came  out  of 
it  in  1815,  without  having  setured  either;  notwith- 
standing, the  delay  of  a  fuw  months,  as  we  now 
know,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  would  have  given  us  all  for  which 
we  assumed  hostilities;  yet  I  can  see  no  sufficient 
reason  in  this  melancholy  example  of  national 
discredit,  which  should  induce  us  now  to  yield  to 
the  triple  counsels  of  the  yet  surviving  sages  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  who  are  at 
present  so  happily  agreed  in  the  policy  of  getting 
out  of  this  war  with  Mexico  by  a  resignation  of 
all  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  heretofore 
prosecuted;  so  far  even  as  to  strike  down  our  na- 
tional flag  again  without  further  ceremony,  and 
confess,  by  implication  at  least,  that  we  went  to 
war  unjustifiably,  and  have  spilled  blood  and 
wasted  treasure  without  even  the  appearance  of 
decent  pretence,  much  less  of  full  justifiation. 

The  Senatorfrom  South  Carolina  thinks,  though, 
that  our  remaining  in  Mexico  may,  by  putting  an 
end  to  Mexican  nationality,  effectually  prevent  our 
reception  of  indemnity  and  security,  through  the 
medium  of  a  treaty  of  peace ;  inasmuch,  as  though 
one  nation  may  make  war,  it  requires  two  to  m-ake 
a  peace.  Here  I  differ  with  him  again  ;  it  requires 
two  to  agree  upon  a  peace  by  treaty;  but  whether 
we  get  a  treaty  by  remaining  in  Mexico  or  not, 
we  are  certain,  at  any  rate,  of  obtaining  a  practical 
pacification,  accompanied  with  all  we  have  de- 
manded, and  perchance  more,  whether  Mexico 
shall  have  intermediately  lost  her  nationality  by 
our  failure  to  retreat  to  a  defensive  line  at  a  great 
i  distance  from  her  capital,  or  shall  have  retained  it. 
The  venerable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
permit  me  to  remind  him  of  the  fact,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  last  winter,  at 
the  point  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  part  at  least,  because 
he  deemed  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  im- 
pregnable, and  not  alone  from  a  fear  of  destroying 
Mexican  nationality;  and  this  excessive  fear  as  to 
the  extent  of  injury  which  our  inveterate  enemy 
may  happen  to  receive  at  our  hands,  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this  age  of 
misdirected  philanthropy  and  "  idle  and  masterly 
inactivity."  Let  me  recur  to  the  pages  of  classi- 
cal history  for  a  moment.  Livy  informs  us,  that 
when  Scipio  Africanus  proposed  to  the  Roman 
Senate  to  enter  upon  his  scheme  of  invading  Afri- 
ca, the  aged  Fabius  Maximus,  always  a  remark- 
ably cautious  man,  and  in  whom  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  effluxion  of  years  had  greatly 
cooled,the  fervor  and  diminished  the  hopefulness 
of  earlier  days,  opposed  the  scheme  most  stoutly, 
and  even  inveighed  against  Scipio  as  a  rash,  -vis- 
ionary, ambitious  young  man,  who  was  willing  to 
expose  his  country  to  unnecessary  peril,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  morbid  and  eager  cravings  after  mil- 
itary fame.  The  noble  old  Roman — for  still  Ro- 
man he  was,  despite  his  fondness  for  "  idle  and 
masterly  inactivity,"  in  attempting  to  counteract 
the  scheme  of  invasion — spoke  of  "  the  enormous 
'  expense  of  the  undertaking;  not  a  single  harbor 
'  open  to  our  fleet;  no  part  of  the  country  at  peace 
'with  us;  no  state  our  ally;  no  king  our  friend; 
'  no  room  anywhere,  either  to  stand  or  advance." 
Well,  Fabius  failed  in  his  attempt  to  defeat  the 
African  expedition,  as  a  greater  than  Fabius  did 
last  winter,  in  regard  to  the  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  whose  complete  success  is  now  one  of 
the  most  glorious  pages  of  our  history  as  a  nation. 
Scipio  sojourned  for  a  few  months  in  Sicily,  as 
General  Scott  did  at  the  island  of  Lobos  last  year; 
and  finally  landed  on  the  African  coast  and  strided 
rapidly  from  victory  to  victory,  overturning  in  his 
impetuous  course  several  large  armies  under  Sy- 
phax  and  Hasdrubal;  and  finally  prepared  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  vitals  of  Carthaginian  nation- 
ality. Now,  what  would  have  been  the  surprise 
of  his  own  country,  and  the  regret  of  all  posterity, 
had  Fabius  Maximus,  in  this  moment  of  exulta- 
tion and  hope,  exclaimed  in  the  Roman  Senate- 
house,  as  we  have  heard  in  this  debate,  that  he 
always  had  thought  this  expedition  would  end  in 
misfortune,  and  that  now  it  must  be  apparent  to 
all,  since  Carthage  was  actually  about  to  lose  her 
nationality,  and  would  be  therefore  unable  to  ap- 


point commissioners  after  awhile  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  .■'  This  melancholy  page  in  Roman  an- 
nals has  not  descended  to  us;  and  the  war  with 
Carthage  was  ultimately  closed  on  terms  that  the 
Romans  themselves,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  or  be- 
lieve, never  complained  of.  There  was  no  talk  in 
the  Roman  Senate  such  as  we  have  had  here  now, 
that  to  deprive  Carthage  of  any  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory, by  way  of  indemnity,  would  be  as  bad  as 
highway  robbery,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace  even 
for  that  purpose  would  be  a  mere  nullity,  on  no- 
count  .of  its  having  been  extorted  by  force;  as 
more  than  one  of  the  profound  jurists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  have  not  hesitated  to  avow. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  takes  what 
he  calls  "  higher  ground,"  and  urges  that  if  Mex- 
ican nationality  be  extinguished,  we  shall  be  forced 
in  the  end,  either  to  fall  back  to  his  defensive  line, 
or  to  do  what  he  supposes  to  be  much  worse, 
either  to  incorporate  all  Mexico  within  our  limits, 
or  establish  a  provincial  government  there.  I  take 
issue  with  the  Senator  at  once  as  to  both  these 
alternatives.  1  deny  that,  in  the  case  he  has  stated, 
if  it  ever  should  occur,  we  should  be  forced  either 
to  incorporate  Mexico  and  her  whole  people, 
Indians,  negroes,  half-breeds,  and  all,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  uses 
that  term,  or  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  treat 
her  as  a. province,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term; 
or  that,  not  doing  either  of  these  things,  we  then 
should  be  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  defensive 
line.  I  will  dfscuss  these  points  more  fully  after 
a  while;  but  I  desire,  at  first  with  great  and  heart- 
felt deference  to  the  Senator's  excellent  memory, 
to  set  him  right,  if  I  can,  in  regard  to  certain  points 
of  Roman  history,  a  correct  understanding  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  material  to  this  branch  of  the 
controversy.  The  following  paragraphs  of  the 
honorable  Senator's  speech  contain  the  errors 
which  I  suppose  him  to  have  committed: 

"  What  is  the  object  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war? 
How  can  it  be  successful .'  J  can  see  but  one  way  of  making 
it  so,  and  that  is  by  suppressing  all  resistance  ofi  the  part  of 
Mexico,  overpowering  and  <lis|)ersins  her  army,  and  utterly 
overthrowing  her  Government.  But  if  thalsliould  be  done — 
if  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  should  lead  to  that 
result,  how  are  we  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace  ?  Willi 
whom  shall  we  treat  for  indemnity  for  the  |)ast  and  security 
for  the  future  .'■  War  may  be  made  by  one  party,  but  it 
requires  two  to  make  peace.  If  all  authority  is  overthrown 
in'Mexico,  where  will  be  the  power  of  entering  into  nego- 
tiation and  make  peace  ?  Our  very  success  would  defeat 
tlie  possibility  of  making  peace  ? 

"  In  that  case  the  war  would  not  end  in  peace,  but  in  con- 
quest; not  in  negotiation,  but  in  sulyugation  ;  and  defeat,  1 
repeat,  the  very  object  you  aim  to  accomplish,  and  accom- 
plish tliat  which  you  disavow  to  be  your  intention,  by  de- 
stroying the  separate  existence  of  Mexico,  overthrowing  her 
nationality,  aud  blotting  out  her  name  from  the  list  of  na- 
tions, instead  of  leaving  her  a  free  Republic,  which  the 
President  has  so  earnestly  expressed  his  desire  to  do.  *  *  * 

"  The  President  is  right.  If  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  should  be  successful,  and  the  contingency  on  which 
he  expects  to  make  a  treaty  fails,  there  will  be  no  retreat. 
Every  argument  against  calling  back  the  army  and  taking  a 
defensive  line  will  have  double  force,  after  having  spent 
sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  acquired  the  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  and  tlie  interests  in  favor  of  keeping  pos- 
session would  be  much  more  powerful  then  than  now. 
The  army  itself  will  be  larger;  those  who  live  by  the  war,  tlie 
numerous  contractors,  the  merchants,  the  sutlers,  the  specu- 
lators in  land  and  mines,  and  all  who  are  profiting  directly 
or  indirectly  by  its  prosecution,  will  be  adverse  to  reiiring, 
and  will  swell  the  cry  of  holding  on  to  our  conquests.  They 
•constitute  an  immense  body  of  vast  influence,  who  are  grow- 
ing rich  by  what  is  impoverishing  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"  That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and  character  of 
our  Government,  and  subversive  of  our  free  popular  institu- 
tions, to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  province,  is  a  proposition 
too  clear  for  argument  before  a  body  so  enlightened  as  the 
Senate.  ****** 

"  Let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  an  example  to  the 
contrary  ;  that  she  holds  provinces  of  vast  extent  and  popu- 
lation, without  materially  impairing  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  of  exposing  the  Government  to  violence,  anarchy, 
confusion,  or  con  uption.  It  is  so.  But  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  her  Government.  Of  all  gov- 
ernments that  ever  existed,  of  a  free  character,  the  British 
far  transcends  them  all  in  one  particular,  and  that  is,  its  ca- 
pacity to  bear  patronage  without  the  evils  usually  incident  to 
it.  She  can  hear  more,  in  proportion  to  population  and 
wealth,  than  any  government  of  that  character  that  ever  ex- 
isted. I  might  even  go  further,  and  assert  than  despotism 
itself  in  its  most  absolute  form.  I  will  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  so.  It  will  take  me  further  from  the  course 
which  I  liave  prescribed  for  myself  than  I  desire  ;  but  I  will 
say,  in  a  few  words,  that  it  results  from  the  fact  that  her 
Executive  and  tlie  House  of  Lords,  (the  conservative  branch- 
es of  her  Government,)  are  both  hereditary,  while  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  has  a  popular  character.  The  Roman 
government  exceeded  the  British  in  its  capacity  for  conquest. 
No  "ovcrninent  ever  did  exist,  and  none  probably  ever  will, 
which,  in  that  particular,  equalled  it;  but  its  capacity  to 
bold   couquered  provlnosa  in  subjectiua  was  as  nutbing 
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crmparecl  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  lience,  wlien  tlio 
Koinan  power  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  crossed  the 
Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Alps,  liberty  fell  pros- 
trate ;  the  Roman  people  became  a  rabble  ;  corruption  pen- 
etrated every  department  of  Ihe  government;  violence  and 
anarchy  ruled  the  day,  and  military  despotism  closed  the 
scene."  Now,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  see  England,  witli  sub- 
ject provinces  of  vastly  greate'r  territorial  extent,  and  prob- 
ably ofnot  inferior  population,  (Ibave  not  compared  them  ;) 
we' see  her,  I  repeat,  going  on  without  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject  being  materially  impaired,  or  the  government 
subject  to  violence  or  anarchy  !" 

Now,  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  discuss  the  mean- 
itl^  of  the  term  province.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Senator's  vievi'  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  extension 
of  territorial  dominion  by  Rome  had  the  effect  of 
prostrating  her  liberties.  I  confess  I  never  met 
with  this  opinion  before.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
Gibbon,  or  Niebahr,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  any  other  piiilosophic  historian 
who  has  written  of  that  wonderful  people.  On  the 
contrary,  the  freedom  of  Rome  commenced  with 
territorial  conquests,  grew  and  strengthened  con- 
tinually with  further  conquests,  and  never  became 
very  seriously  impaired,  until  the  god  Terminus 
began  to  think  of  receding.  "  But  though  Termi- 
nus," says  Gibbon,  "  had  resisted  the  majesty  of 
Jupiter,  he  submitted  to  the  authority. of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian."  The  first  emperor  of  Rome  for 
the  first  time  announced  the  no-territory  policy  to 
Roman  ears  ;  and  accordingly,  the  same  illustrious 
historian  just  quoted,  says  "the  principal  con- 
'  quests  of  the  Romans  were  achieved  under  the 
'  republic ;  and  the  emperors,  for  the  most  part, 
'  were  satisfied  with  preserving  those  dominions 
'which  had  been  acquired  by  the  policy  of  the 
'  Senate,  the  active  emulation  of  the  consuls,  and 
'  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  seven 
'  first  centuries  were  filled  with  a  lapid  succession 
•  of  triumphs,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Augustus  to 
'  relinquish  the  ambitious  design  of  conquering  the 
'  whole  earth,  and  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  modera- 
'  tion  into  his  councils." 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  pleased 
to  designate  a  period  in  Roman  history  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ruin  of  free  institutions  nearly 
four  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  selected  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Roman  power.  He  says: 
"As  soon  as  the  Roman  power  passed  from  Italy 
'  beyond  the  Adriatic  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
'Alps  on  the  other,  and  the  Mediterranean,  their 
'liberty  fell  prostrate."  Well,  if  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  this  statement,  Roman  liberty  perished 
before  the  five  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  nearly  twoliundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus;  as  IHyricum,  be- 
yond the  Adriatic,  was  certainly  subdued  as  early 
as  the  year  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  ab  urhe  condita; 
Spain  was  conquered  by  Scipio  in  the  year  five 
bundled  and  forty-seven  of  the  same  era;  and  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  all 
Greece  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Nabis  about 
ten  years  later.  To  recognize  Roman  liberty  as 
having  been  prostrated  thus  early,  would  be  to 
take  away  from  the  honor  of  free  institutions  more 
than  I  am  willing  to  do,  and  would  inevitably  cast 
a  multitude  of  great  names,  heretofore  associated 
with  the  career  of  Roman  liberty,  into  a  dim  and 
dusky  eclipse,  which  might  be  seriously  dispiriting 
to  the  champions  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  that  there  never  was  a  year 
■when  Rome  was  free  that  she  was  not  advancing 
rapidly  along  the  pathways  of  territorial  conquest. 
Let  me  cursorily  mention  a  few  names  of  conquered 
and  annexed  peoples,  who  had  fallen  before  the 
Roman  power  anterior  to  the  period  of  prostration 
specified  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina; 
commencing  with  the  Albans,  we  have,  then,  the 
Latines,  the  Sabines,  the  Fidenatians,  the  Falisci- 
ans,  the  Venetians,  the  Prenestines,  the  Campani- 
anSjthe  Samniies,  the  Hernicians,  the  Tiburtians, 
the  Privernians,  the  Apulians,  the  Etruscans,  the 
XJmbrians,  the  Marcians,  the  Pelignians,  the 
Equans,  the  Volsinians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Ta- 
rentines,  the  Bruttians,  the  Sallentines,  the  States 
of  Sicily,  Qarthage,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the 
Ligurians,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  How  wonderful  it  must 
seem  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that 
Roman  liberty  was  not  prostrated  much  earlier, 
even  than  the  date  of  its  extinction  which  he  has 
specified  ! 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  topic  further;  and,  in- 
deed, should  not  have  discussed  it  at  all,  but  for 


the  apprehension  which  I  felt,  that  the  powerful 
argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  this  point,  going  wholly  unanswered, 
might  have  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind  more  or 
less  detrimental  in  its  character. 

If  the  Senator  had  ascribed  the  prostration  of 
Roman  liberty  to  her  badly-balanced  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, into  which*"  the  most  incongruous  and 
antagonizing  elements  had  found  entrance,  and 
maintained  unceasing  discord;"  to  her  defective 
system  of  jurisprudence,  which,  until  the  days  of 
Justinian,  was  confessedly  one  of  the  most  imper- 
fect ever  known;,  to  her  want  of  the  representative 
and  confederative  principles  of  government;  to  her 
want  of  trial  by  jury,  and  her  want  of  the  means 
of  rapidly  communicating  intelligence  from  place 
to  place  of  her  extended  empire;  and  had  ended 
with  asserting  that  corruption,  the  means  of  per- 
petrating which,  had  been  supplied  to  some  extent 
by  a  system  of  robbery  and  confiscation  in  foreign 
and  remote  regions,  which  is  impossible  in  this 
country  under  our  Constitution,  had  aided  in  this 
sad  work,  I  should  have  concurred  with  him  most 
heartily.  But  to  give  all  these  considerations  the 
go-by,  and  ascribe  the  downfall  of  Roman  freedom 
to  a  single  cause,  and  that  not  the  true  one,  strikes 
me  to  be  hardly  as  practical  as  to  settle  the  matter 
summarily,  by  repeating  the  language  of  poetry, 
and  saying,  with  Byron — 

"  The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  City's  pride; 
She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star,  expire, 
And  up  the  steep,  barbarian  nionarciis  ride, 
Where  lier  car  climbed  the  Capitol." 

»  But  let  us  advance  a  little  further  in  examination 
of  the  honorable  Senator's  view  of  the  dangers  like- 
ly to  arise  to  our  institutions  from  the  incorpora- 
tion or  provincializalion  of  Mexico;  one  of  which 
he  says  we  will  have  to  do  in  a  short  time,  if  we  do 
not  come  over  to  his  defensive  line  theory.  The 
complete  denationalization  of  Mexico,  he  says, 
will  bring  us  to  the  necessity  of  choice  between 
these  alternatives. 

Admitting  the  denationalization  of  Mexico  to  be 
at  hand,  then  I  contend,  that  without  falling  back 
to  a  defensive  line,  and  without  establishing  a 
provincial  government,  or  the  incorporation  of  her 
people,  in  llieir  present  condition  at  least,  measures 
could  yet  be  taken,  without  varying  at  all  from 
the  policy  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
ensure  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and,  in- 
deed, in  pursuance  of  the  military  occupation  poli- 
cy now  promulged  by  General  Scott,  that  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  gradual  civilization  and 
Americanization  of  Mexico,  and,  possibly,  to  her 
eventual  annexation  to  the  Confederacy,  when 
qualified  for  this  honor.  I  am  proposing  nothing 
for  present  adoption;  it  would  be  presumptious 
in  me  to  do  so.  The  views  which  I  am  about  to 
express  are  my  own,  and  may  be,  for  aught  1 
know,  in  their  entirety,  confined  to  myself;  nor 
is  any  other  person,  official  or  unofficial,  at  all 
responsible  therefor.  Though  I  am  happy  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  will  be  generally  concurred  in  by 
those  whom  I  represent  here,  and  in  the  main, 
judging  from  their  published  views,  by  two  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  my  own  State,  whose  high 
reputation  for  abilities,  for  moral  worth,  and  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  this  particular  subject, 
will  secure,  for  any  opinions  which  they  may  be 
known  to  approve,  the  utmost  respect  from  their 
countrymen.  1  allude  to  the  late  Governor  of 
Mexico,  General  GLuitman,  and  another  personage, 
whose  name,  for  certain]  delicate  public  reasons, 
I  may  not  mention  here,  but  who  was  once  my 
predecessor  on  this  floor,  has  since  associated 
himself  in' deathless  connection  with  the  great 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  who  may  well  be  re- 
cognized as  the  Cobden  and  Mansfield  combined, 
of  this  Western  World. 

Thus  premising,  I  proceed  to  declare,  that  if 
hereafter  driven,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  such 
as  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  to  despair  altogether  of  the  cflTectuation 
of  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  we  should  be  forced 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  our 
willingness  to  surrender  it  to  ils  own  present  inhab- 
itants on  fair  and  honorable  terms,  wl)y,even  then, 
I  should  not  unite  wUi.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  sentiments  of  profound  hopeless- 
ness, to  which  he  has  given  such  eloquent  expres- 
sion in  our  midst;  but  should  endeavor  to  educe  as 


much  good  as  practicable  from  what  might  be  con- 
sidered by  many  as  only  unmixed  evil. 

And  upon  some  such  plan  as  I  will  proceed  now 
to  suggest,  I  should  hope  still  further  to  provide 
for  the  happiness  and  glory  of  our  own  country, 
and  theultimatediffusionand  perpetuity  of  thegreat 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  libert}'.     And, 

1.  After  such  a  temporary  occupancy  of  Mex- 
ico by  our  armies,  as  is  now  taking  place,  I  would 
gradually  pi-epare  the  country,  State  after  Stale  of 
it,  for  the  reestablishment  of  civil  government, 
taking  care,  in  due  season,  to  introduce  our  inval- 
uable territorial  system — that  noble  nursery  of 
State  sovereignties — and  to  intrust  the  inhabitants 
of  each  territory,  as  soon  as  it  might  be  deemed 
entirely  safe  to  do  so,  with  the  indispensable  power 
of  self-government. 

2.  Whilst  a  temporary  military  occupation  of 
Mexico  might  be  deemed  necessary,  I  would  sta- 
tion detachments  of  troops  at  three  prominent 
points  in  the  interior — Orizaba,  Mexico,  and  San 
LuisPotosi — with  a  view  of  giving  protection  to  the 
three  commercial  points  of  Alvarado,"Vera  Cruz,^ 
and  Tampico;  thus  securing  the  mining  districts 
from  encroachment  from  any  quarter,  and  estab- 
lishing peace  and  perfect  social  order  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  region  thus  occupied. 

3.  The  next  step  which  would  be  advisable 
would  be  the  introduction  of  our  system  of  import 
duties,  bringing  with  it  the  blessings  of  free  trade 
to  Mexico,  for  the  first  time,  and  all  their  civiliz- 
ing and  Americanizing  influence.  By  this  means, 
the  commercial  monopoly  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain  would  cease  forever;  our  valuable 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  products  hereto- 
fore, to  agreat  extent,  prohibited,  would  find  ready 
entrance  into  the  country,  and  be  seen  to  float 
quietly  along  all  the  channels  of  domestic  trade;  the 
beneficial  effect  of  which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
will  be  easily  inferred  by  those  who  have  given 
their  attention,  heretofore,  to  such  considei-ations, 
and  which  will  be  found  beautifully  and  power- 
fully illustrated  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  present  day,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  great  city  of  Manchester,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember last,  an  extract  from  which  I  beg  leave  to 
submit.  Mr.  Alison,  the  historian,  on  taking  the 
chair  at  the  Athenreum  soiree,  in  Free  Trade  Hall, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  after  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  thus  expressed  himself: 

[Here  Mr.  Foote  read  from  Mr.  Alison's  speech 
a  considerable  extract,  and  continued  thus:] 

4.  Our  system  of  land  laivs.  There  is  ascertained 
to  be  an  immense  body  of  valuable  public  land  in 
Mexico,  heretofore  unappropriated,  there  being, 
as  I  am  assured, from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions 
of  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world  yet  un- 
occupied in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  in  most  of  the  States  which  have 
not  yet  become  densely  peopled.  By  bestowing 
farms  of  moderate  extent  upon  actual  settlers,  the 
whole  country  would  soon  become  occupied  by  a 
population  equal  to  any  under  the  sun,  in  all  that 
is  necessary  to  good  government  and  high  social 
advancement. 

5.  There  are  resources  in  Mexico  not  necessary 
to  be  particularly  specified,  which  might  be  con- 
veniently and  legitimately  applied,  after  paying  the 
present  national  debt,  to  general  education  pur- 
poses. 

6.  Religious  toleration,  heretofore  prohibited, 
would  now  prevail,  and  every  man  be-allowed  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  own  conscience. 

7.  Our  system  of  trial  by  jury  would  be  sure  very 
early  to  commend  itself  to  respect  and  adoption. 

8.  These  and  other  regulations  which  will  occur 
to  all  astute  minds  at  once,  without  suggestion, 
cannot  but  work  wondrous  effects  in  the  next  five 
or  ten  years.  Eight  years  ago,  he  who  is  now 
speaking  used  the  following  language: 

"Surely  it  would  not  have  required  a  large  amount  of 
prophetic  sagacity,  fifty  years  ago,  to  have  predicted,  that  if 
ever  a  strugi;le  should  occur  between  the  Anilo-Aineripan 
population  of  North  America,  or  rather  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  enervated  and  mongrel  race,  who  haxT  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapters  of  thi^  work,  precisely 
such  results  as  have  taken  place  in  Texas,  in  the  progress 
of  the  war  carried  on  there  for  independence  and  liberty, 
would  be  seen  to  arise.-  The  mind  of  one  who  would  not 
have  anticipated  such  results,  could  not  have  foimed  any 
acquaintance  with  the  brightest  pages  of  ancient  hi-storic 
lore;  nor  have  read,  with  soul  on  fire,  of  the  imperishable 
glories  of  Marathon,  and  Platrea,  and  Salanjis.  Perhaps  as 
liule  astuteness  is  necessary  now  to  foresee  that  th(^  period 
is  not  far  remote,  when  Anjjlo-Americaulieroes,  and  states- 
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men,  and  moralists— the  descendants  of  those  British  colo- 
nists of  whom  we  have  jnst  been  reading,  whose  early  set- 
tlements only  dotted,  here  and  there,  for  a  few  miles,  the 
bleak  and  barren  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America— will  be 
seen,  with  Uie  consent  of  good  men  and  true  of  all  nations, 
to  bear  '  forward  and  aloft,  ovei  the  land  and  over  the  sea,' 
tiiat  very  banner  of  moral  regeneration  spoken  of  in  the  first 
pa!,'e  of  this  work,  until  even  'amidst  the  murmurs  of  the 
Pacific  sea,'  and  over  the  beautiful  plains  and  valleys  of 
eastern  Mexico  a  voice  shall  he  heard  saying.  'There  is  no 
God  but  the  God  of  truth,  and  jiKtice,  und,  brotherly  kind- 
ness; and.  his  favorites  are  the  spreaders  of  knowledge,  the 
practisers  of  virtue,  and  the  heroic  yet  merciful  chastisers  of 
wicked  men  and  nations.'"  ' 

The  scenes  herein  described  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  realized;  and  they  are  destined  to  be  still 
more  fully  realized,  if  we  shall  dare  to  do  our  duty, 
regardless  of  illiberal  cavils  and  factious  opposition. 

In  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  it  has  become  necessary  to  take  a 
short  view  of  the  character  of  the  population  at 
present  in  Mexico.     There  are  said   to  be  now 
about  seven  millions  of  people;  their  number  hav- 
ing rather  diminished  than  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years.     Of  these  about  four  millions  are,  as  they 
have  been  described  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,   Indians — who,    though  gentle  in  their 
manners,  docile,  obedient,  orderly,  and  industrious 
in  their  habits,  are  yet  nothing  more  than  Indians  in 
their  capacity  for  exercising  political  rights.    They 
live  together  in  towns  and  villages,  have  property  in 
common,  and  enforce  their  former  tribal  usages,  ex-  j 
cept  so  far  as  they  may  be  restrained  by  special  law.  • 
They  are  cultivators  of  the  soil  exclusive^,  and  j 
constitute  (with  slight  exceptions,  if  any)  no  part 
of  the  population  of  Mexico  subject  to  do  military  j 
service.   They  have  not  enjoyed  political  rights;  in  I 
other  words,  they  have  not  voted  at  elections,  since  i 
1833.     Nor  are  they  desirous  of  being  allowed  to 
do  so.      Whatever  they  may  become  in  future,  | 
under  judicious  and  humane  regulations,  such  as  j 
we  have  applied  to  our  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  I 
Cherokee  Indians,  remains  to  be   seen.     In  the  ; 
present  state  of  things,  though,  no  man  of  sound 
practical  intellect,  I  suppose,  would  think  of  intrust- 
ing them  with  all  the  rights   of  American  citizen- 
ship.   An  experiment  of  this  kind  formerly  tried  in 
Mexico  is  known  to  have  been  a  total  failure. 

Three  millions  reriiain  to  be  disposed  of.  Of 
these  the  military  aristocracy,  the  twenty-two 
thousand  office-holders,  and  their  servile  depend- 
ants, constitute  perhaps  a  body  of  two  hundred 
thousand.  These,  with  a  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  their  dependants  and  servitors,  are 
known  as  the  aristocratic  party. 

The  peons,  or  villeins  appendant,  as  they  may  be 
called,  are  a  mixed  race,  slaves  in  tlie  most  unfa- 
vorable sense  of  the  word,  and  transferable  with 
the  soil  which  they  till.  They  are  said  to  number 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
constitute  the  chief  resource  of  the  military  aris- 
tocracy for  recruiting  their  armies. 

The  negroes  are  too  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
numbers  or  influence  to  be  entitled  to  any  serious 
regard  in  this  view  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  remainder,  in  number  more  than  two  mil- 
lions, are  the  puros  or  democrats  of  Mexico,  the 
friends  of  republican  institutions,  always  friendly 
to  our  people  and  government,  and  especially  so  in 
this  war,  as  is  provable  by  much  and  satisfactory 
evidence;  far  more  friendly  to  us  certainly  than 
to  their  cruel  oppressors,  the  military  tyrants. 
The  puros  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country, 
the  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  orderly  people 
m  Mejfico.  They  recognize  us,  and  justly,  as 
their  deliverers,  and  are  full  of  apprehension  at  the 
prospect  of  oursurrendering  them  again  to  thecruel 
oppression  from  which  they  stand  now  released. 

As  the  retention  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States, 
should  we  be  forced  to  retain  it,  is  objected  to  by 
eomeon  the  ground  of  the  enormous  expense  likely 
to  be  attendant  upon  our  doing  so,  I  will  here  sub- 
mit a  few  facts  calculated  to  allay  all  fearon  this 
point. 

1st.  It  is  estimated  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  his  annual  report,  that  the  domestic  com- 
merce between  the  States  of  this  Confederacy 
amounts  annually  to  the  sum  of  $500,000,000. 
Upon  the  basis  supplied  by  this  estimate,  when  a . 
general  free-trade  intercourse  shall  have  been  once 
established  between  the  States  of  this  Union  and 
Mexico,  this  new  branch  of  domestic  trade  would 
amount  to  $166,000,000.  Of  which,  if  we  suppose 
the  trade  to  Mexico  to  be  $83,000,000,  we  have 
an  increase  of  more  than  $82,000,000  complete. 


Under  the  control  of  British  councils,  and  by  the 
instrum'entalily  of  prohibitory  and  peculiar  duties, 
many  of  our  most  valuable  staples — such  as  flour, 
tobacco,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.,  have  been 
heretofore  excluded.  This  would  be  no  longer 
the  case  were  Mexico  part  of  the  Union. 

2d.  Forour  produceand  manufactures,  we  should 
receive  from  Mexico — 1.  Their  great  staple  ex- 
ports, gold  and  silver.  2.  Their  other  mineral 
products,  derivable  from  mines  almost  wholly  un- 
touched, consisting  of  quicksilver,  copper,  and  tin. 
3.  Their  valuable  woods,  consisting  of  mahogany, 
&,c.  4.  Cochineal,  logwood,  and  other  dye-stuff's. 
5.  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  wine,  of  a  flavor  equal  almost 
to  any  in  Europe.  6.  Hides.  7.  Tobacco,  equal 
to  the  best  Cuba  tobacco.  8.  Silk,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  manufactured  at  pres- 
ent; and,  under  the  fostering  protection  of  free 
institutions,  the  quantity  could  not  but  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  a  short  period  of  time.  9.  Sugar,  to 
the  raising  of  which  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  is 
admirably  adapted  in  point  of  soil  and  climate; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  (not  a  little  remarkable  it  is,  too,) 
that  though  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  posse:^ses  native 
resources,  as  a  planting  region,  but  little  inferior  to 
the  island  of  Cuba  itself,  until  the  landing  of  our 
army  under  General  Scott,  there  was  no  loaf  sugar 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinage  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
except  what  was  most  inconveniently  and  expen- 
sively brought  there  on  the  backs  of  mules, from  the 
Pacific  slope,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 

3d.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Mexico  have  not 
been  regularly  worked;  but  enough  is  known  of 
them  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  they  are  greatly 
the  most  valuable  which  have  ever  been  discovered. 
The  article  of  quicksilver,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolized  by 
the  Rothschilds,  has  lately  reached  a  price  in  mar- 
ket which  may  well  be  deeined  enormous.  The 
opening  of  the  mines  of  quicksilver  under  our 
supervision  and  direction  would  at  once  cheapen 
the  article  everywhere.  The  value  of  quicksilver 
as  an  amalgam,  so  indispensable  as  such  in  mining 
operations,  is  too  well  known  to  justify  extended 
remark  on  this  head. 

4th.  I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  without  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  which  can  never  be  fully  and 
availably  under  our  control,  except  as  an  incident 
to  the  annexation  of  Mexico  low  enough  down  to 
embrace  it,  we  can  hardly  calculate  upon  retaining 
the  permanent  possession  either  of  California  or 
Oregen.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  any  place  on 
the  Pacific  coast  from  the  densely-settled  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  immense  consump- 
tion of  time  now  unavoidable  in  performing  such 
a  journey,  seem  to  make  it  more  than  probable, 
as  one  sagacious  and  profound  statesman  of  New 
England  has  already  predicted  as  to  Oregon,  that 
at  no  distant  day,  if  no  canal  or  railway  across 
the  isthmus  shall  ever  be  effected,  an  independent 
State  or  States  will  be  likely  to  spring  up  on  the 
Pacific,  which  will  claim  and  hold  all  the  terri- 
tory rightfully  belonging  to  us  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  With  the  isthmus  and  a  canal  across  it; 
all  dange*-  on  this  score  would  be  effectually  obvi- 
ated. With  the  isthmus  and  a  convenient  com- 
mercial communication  between  the  two  great 
oceans,  this  Republic  will  at  once  become  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world. 

5th.  Lastly.  If  we  fall  back  to  a  defensive  line, 
the  military  aristocrats  will  reorganize  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  or  some  other  foreign 
Governinent,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  war  on  our 
hands  which  will  be  interminable.  The  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  long  struggled  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  Mexico — that  she  is  known  to  be  quite 
jealous  of  our  present  prospects  in  that  country — 
that  Lord  Palmerston  has  recently,  in  Parliament, 
thrown  out  very  distinct  intimations  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  seize  upon  the  whole  of  Mexico,  as  indem- 
nity for  certain  debts  due  to  British  subjects — 
together  with  the  striking  fact  that  the  British 
Government  is  said  to  be  already  in  possession 
of  the  pass  of  Nicaragua,  should  solemnly  admon- 
ish us  not  to  withdraw  our  troops  and  evacuate  the 
country  too  lightly,  nor,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  the  day,  without  having  obtained  complete  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  entire  security  for  the 
future;  by  which  I  understand  full  indemnity  in 
money  or  territory,  and  full  security  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.  I  atn  satisfied,  sir,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  having  presented  this  hypothetical  view 


of  the  compensating  advantages  likely  to  arise 
from  the  annexation  of  Mexico,  in  case  the  obsti- 
nacy of  that  nation,  encouraged  as  she  has  been 
from  this  country  to  continue  the  struggle  of  arms, 
should  finally  constrain  us  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  country,  and  hold  it  forever. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  have  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  taken 
his  .seat  with  all  the  attention  which  his  own  high 
character,  and,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  add,  my  re- 
gard for  him,  could  inspire.  In  the  course  of  his 
very  animated  and  eloquent  remarks,  there  was 
one  passage  which  I  regret;  and  I  now  rise  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  his  attention  to  it,  and 
making  a  single  remark  upon  it.  I  allude  to  that 
part  of  the  gentleman's  remarks  in  which  he  al- 
luded to  Mr.  Clay,  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  described  him  as  "  a  magnet- 
izer,"  employing  certain  arts  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  certain  pretensions  to  the  Presidency, 
which  the  gentleman  thought  proper  to  attribute 
to  him.  Sir,  Mr.  Clay  is  now  a  private  citizen — 
a  man  venerable  for  his  age,  and  (I  think  I  may 
say  without  fear  of  dissent  from  any  gentleman) 
illustrious  on  account  of  his  character  and  his 
public  services.  He  is  now  unconnected  with 
political  life;  and  I  submit  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
man whether  those  considerations  might  not  have 
protected  him  from  such  an  allusion,  and  from  such 
imputations  as  have  been  cast  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  If  the  honorable  gentleman  will 
allow  me — 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  In  a  moment,  sir.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Clay,  and  of 
calling  him  frienO,  and  being  called  friend  by  him, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  my  life.  I  think  I 
know  him,  sir,  and  I  think  I  can  venture  to  assure 
my  honorable  friend  from  Mississippi,  that  there 
is  no  man  in  this  country  more  incapable  of  the 
practice  of  any  ignoble  art  than  he  is;  and  that  he 
would  not  have  the  Presidency  at  the  price  of  any 
such  arts  practised  by  him.  To  him  the  Presi- 
dency could  add  but  little.  He  wil'  adorn  a  bright 
page  in  the  history  of  his  country;  and  there,  sir, 
when  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  party  shall  be 
hushed, his  willindeed  beheld  byall  Americans, the 

"  Clarum  et  venerabile  nonien" — 
a  name  honorable  and  illustrious,  which,  combined 
with  the  names  of  his  great  and  distinguished  oppo- 
nents, will,  with  their  blended  light,  forever  illu- 
minate and  illustrate  the  annals  of  our  country.  I 
regret,  then,  sir,  that  in  the  course  of  these  anima- 
ted remarks — and  much,  I  know,  escapes  us  in  the 
heat  of  debate  which  we  would  willingly  retract — 
a  passage  should  have  occurred  which  may  per- 
haps be  construed  more  seriously  than  it  was  meant. 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  that  whatever 
information  he  may  have  received  to  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Clay  has  practised  no  art — neither  the  art  of 
the  mesmerizer,  nor  of  the  magnetizer,  nor  of  the 
politician,  nor  any  art  whatever — to  promote  his 
pretensions  to  the  Presidency.  The  highest  official 
station  could  add  but  little  to  him — but  little  to  his 
name  or  fame.  Office  itself  is  comparatively  an 
ignoble  object  of  ambition.  His  has  ever  been  the 
higher  object  of  ambition,  to  serve  his  country, 
jmd  be  rewarded  by  his  country's  approbation. 
He  is  altogether  incapable  of  any  art  to  circumvent, 
or  to  obtain  any  object.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  he  has  practised  no  means  whatever, 
that  he,  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  nicest  judg- 
ment, woul^^ondemn;  and  I  make  this  appeal  in 
the  most  kind  and  respectful  manner,  in  vindication 
of  a  private  citizen,  and  my  friend,  now  absent,  and 
represented  here  by  my  honorable  friend,  [Mr.  Un- 
derwood,] and,  however  unworthily,  by  myself. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  concur  heartily  in  what  has 
fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  praise 
of  his  distinguished  friend.  Even  the  Latin  quo- 
tation applied  to  him  has  my  cordial  sanction.  I 
will  even  go  further,  and  supply  a  word  to  be  found 
in  the  original,  and  which  the  Senator  has  accident- 
ally omitted;  and  I  will  say,  "  Clarum  el  venerabile 
nomen  !i;entibus."  For  surely  Mr.  Clay  is  known 
most  conspicuously  to  all  the  nations  of  earth. 
The  Senator  seems  to  be  dissatisfied  at  my  using 
the  phrase  "magnetic  influence"  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Clay's"  present  visit  to  Washington. 
Now,  I  must  think,  that  if  the  Senator  had  duly 
considered  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question, 
he  would  have  taken  no  off'ence.  A  magnet  is  a 
substance   distinguished  for  a   certain  mysterious 
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yet  powerful  influence,  which  may  be  called  at- 
tractiveness. Magnetism  is  attractiveness,  or,  in 
the  present  more  ascertained  sense  of  the  term,  a 
subtle,  ethereal,  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  and 
irresistible  influence,  possessed  by  one  substance 
over  another,  or  by  one  man'sspirit  over  the  spirits 
and  sensibilities  of  others  ;  which  enables  the 
magnetizer,  in  the  latter  case,  even  without  actual 
contact,  physically  speaking,  to  control  the  will 
and  conduct  of  all  who  come  within  range  of  his 
influence.  Now,  I  have  heard  a  distinguished 
countryman  of  the  honorable  Senator,  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, give  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  himself.  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  others,  in  certain 
towns  and  villages  of  Kentucky,  exceedingly  sur- 
prising. Had  I  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  coming  to 
"Washington,  at  this  particular  time,  to  electioneer 
for  the  Presidency — to  solicit  support  from  promi- 
nent politicans  for  this  high  place,  or  even  to 
plead  with  his  old  friends  not  to  abandon  him,  I 
should  have  talked  very  unworthily.  But  I  did 
no  such  thing;  I  used  the  most  delicate  and  respect- 
ful terms  possible,  and  only  suggested  that  his  very 
presence  here  was  calculated  to  operate  with  mag- 
netic power.  And  cannot  this  be  said  with  pro- 
priety? Does  not  this  distinguished  personage 
awaken  a  profound  sensation  wherever  he  chances 
logo.'  Did  not  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  turn 
out  to  do  him  honor  on  a  late  occasion,  without 
distinction  of  party?  and  was  not  tiie  crowd  so 
great,  and  put  under  such  powerful  attraction  by 
him,  as  almost  to  obstruct  his  progress  along  the 
streets?  I  have  been  once  or  twice  placed  under 
this  influence,  more  or  less,  myself;  and  was  de- 
lighted to  join  my  fellow-citizens  of  Mississippi  on 
one  occasion  in  aftbrding  to  Mr.  Clay  a  hearty 
welcome  when  he  visited  our  State.  There  is  a 
charmfulness  about  the  whole  man  very  difficult  to 
resist.  He  is  an  orator  of  most  captivating  pow- 
ers, too,  and  a  poet  by  nature.  Even  his  person 
would  suggest  to  a  casual  observer  that  "  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  roll  of  ordinary  men."  My  op- 
position to  Mr.  Clay  is  strictly  political;  but  it  is 
most  decided.  And  though  I  hope  never  to  give 
personal  offence  to  him  or  his  friends  by  the  use 
of  discourteous  language,  as  long  as  God  permits 
me  to  live  I  expect  to  be  strenuously  opposed  to 
his  principles  as  a  statesman,  and  his  advancement 
to  presidential  honors.  1  v/ould  notify  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  celebrated  lecturer  on  electro-magnetism. 
Dr.  Boynton,  is  now  in  the  city,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
his  discourses. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  am  exceedingly  grat- 
ified by  the  explanation  of  the  honorablegentleman. 
I  knew  that  his  own  generous  feelings  and  sense  of 
propriety  would  lead  him  to  assure  us  that  he  meant 
nothing  that  was  unbecoming  or  improper. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

SPEECH   OF   MR.  H.  BEDINGER, 

OF   VIRGINIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  25,  1848. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  upon  the  state  of  the  Union, 
upon  the  Special  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  reply  to  the  foUc^ng  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Flouse  of  4th  January  :  ^^ 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  any  instructions 
which  may  have  been  <;iven  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  other  persons,  in 
regard  to  the  return  of  President  General  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  order  of  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  War,  issued  in  January,  1843,  for  the  march 
of  the  army  from  the  Nueces  river,  across  tlie  'stupendous 
deserts'  which  intervene,  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  that  the  date 
of  all  such  instructions,  orders,  and  correspondence,  be  set 
forth,  together  with  tlie  instructions  and  orders  issued  to 
Mr.  Slidell  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  departure 
for  Mexico  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  that  Republic :" 

Mr.  BEDINGER  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  certain  that  the  remarks 
which  I  have  to  make  this  morning  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  hour  allotted  to  me.  I  should  be  well 
pleased,  if  I  could  have  it  in  my  power  to  express, 
upon  this  occasion,  some  views  and  opinions  upon 


our  present  contest  with  Mexico,  and  upon  the 
contemplated  policy  of  our  Government  towards 
that  Republic.  But,  captivated  as  I  have  been  by 
the  illustrious  examples  afforded  me  by  certain  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  I  shall 
feel  coinpelled  to  postpone  to  some  future  day  the 
remarks  which  I  had  to  make  upon  that  subject, 
and  confine  myself  principally  to  the  recent  ines- 
sage  of  the  President,  sent  to  this  House,  in  an- 
swer to  our  resolution  calling  upon  him  to  furnish 
us  with  certain  information,  &c.,  concerning  our 
relations  with  Mexico.  I  believe  that  I  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  for  that  resolution;  and  I  did 
so,  because  I  had  all  confidence  in  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  the  Executive,  and  because  I  did 
not  choose  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  being 
afi-aid  even  to  ask  the  President  for  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  that  resolution. 

It  is  true,  sir,  I  should  have  preferred  that  the 
usual  clause  of  reservation  should  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  resolution.  But  I  chose  to  vote  for 
it  even  without  that  clause,  rather  than  vote  against 
it.  I  preferred  that  it  should  pass  in  the  shape  it 
did,  rather  than  not  pass  at  all;  because  I  felt  very 
certain  that  the  President  would  cheerfully  furnish 
to  Congress  any  information  in  his  power  which 
he  did  not  deem  incompatible  with  his  duty  and 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  promul- 
gate. And  it  seems  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  either 
in  my  estimate  of  the  prudence  and  discretion  of 
tlie  Executive,  or  of  his  willingness  to  furnish  to 
Congress,  in  obedience  to  its  call,  all  the  informa- 
tion which  a  strict  regard  to  his  duty  would  permit 
him.  He  has  furnished  us  with  everything  which 
he  deemed  it  prudent  or  wise  to  publish  at  this 
time.  He  has  told  us  why  it  was  that  Santa  Anna 
was  permitted  to  pass  through  our  blockading 
squadron  on  his  return  to  Mexico.  He  has  refer- 
red us  to  his  annual  message  of  December,  1846, 
in  which  all  the  facts  connected  with  Santa  Anna's 
return  are  fairly  set  forth,  and  all  the  reasons  which 
led  to  tha*  stroke  of  policy  frankly  given.  He  tells 
us,  moreover,  how  it  was  that  Paredes  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  our  forces,  and  made  his  way  into 
Mexico,  upon  his  return  from  Europe.  But  he 
declines  to  comply  with  that  portion  of  the  call 
which  demands  "  the  instructions  and  orders  issued 
to  Mr.  Slidell,  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to 
his  departure  for  Mexico,  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  that  Republic."  With 
this  portion  of  the  demand  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  his  duty  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try forbid  him  to  comply,  and  he  gives  us  his 
reasons  at  length  for  declining  to  comply — quoting, 
in  support  of  them,  the  example  of  Washington. 
And,  sir,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  before  I 
take  my  seat,  that  the  President  has  acted  with 
wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as  with  deference 
and  respect  to  the  Hause.  And  I  feel  convinced, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  outbreak  of  afl^ect- 
ed  indignation  with  which  the  Opposition  have 
attacked  his  action  in  this  matter — notwithstanding 
the  surprise  manifested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams,]  who  ventured  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  "  very  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Union  that  such  a  call  had  been  de- 
nied"— notwithstanding  the  violent  attack  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Tompkins,]  who 
affects  to  stand  aghast  at  the  unexampled  conduct 
of  the  President — notwithstanding  all  the  fluttering 
which  this  Executive  bomb-shell  has  occasioned 
among  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House, — I  feel  convinced  that  the  people,  and  the 
world  in  genera),  will  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive,  because  they  will  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did,  and  retained  the  slightest  reputation 
for  prudence  and  statesmanship,  or  even  for  com- 
mon sense.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
thinks  the  President's  conduct  without  a  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  Union;  but,  sir,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  sustained  by  the 
example  of  more  than  one  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. 

The  examples  of  Washington  and  Monroe  have 
already  been  quoted ;  but  as  these  seem  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  present  revilers  of  the  Executive  as  rather 
indifferent  authority,  I  think  it  possible  I  shall  be 
able  to  furnish  them  with  a  precedent  rather  better 
suited  to  their  tastes.  Sir,  I  am  no  great  ransacker 
of  records — no  great  rooter-up  of  reminiscences.  I 
dp  not  care  to  waste  my  time  in  the  barren  search 


after  precedents  in  cases  where  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  mu.st  inevitably  lead  to  conviction  with- 
out them.  But  upon  this  occasion  1  did  take  the 
trouble  to  rummage  a  little  among  the  volumes  of 
the  House  Library,  and  for  once  my  search  was 
not  entirely  fruitless,  for  there  I  found  a  very  cu- 
rious document — one,  in  my  opinion,  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present  discussion — and  which, 
with  the  permission  of  this  committee,  I  will  read 
to  them.  I  read  from  Gales  &  Seaton's  Congres- 
sional Debates,  vol.  2,  page  174,  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
far-famed  Panama  mission.  Mr.  Hayne  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"  The  next  important  step  in  our  proceedings  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  15lh 
Februarj',  '  that  the  question  ought  to  be  discussed  with  open 
doors,'  unless  the  publication  of  the  documents  would  be 
'prejudicial  to  penduig  negotiations,' and  on  this  point  in- 
formation was  respectfully  requested  of  the  Executive,  the 
officer  charged  with  all  our  negotiations.  To  this  resolution 
the  President  replied  in  tlie  following  message: 

"  '  Washington,  February  16,  1828. 
"  '  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"  '  In  answer  to  the  two  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
'  15th  instant,  marked  Executive,  and  which  I  have  received, 
'  I  state  respectfully,  that  all  the  communications  from  me 
'  to  the  Senate  relating  to  the  Congress  at  Panama  have  been 
'  made,  like  all  other  communications  upon  Executive  busi- 
'  ness,  in  confidence,  and  most  of  them  in  compliance  with  a 
'  resolution  of  the  Senate  requesting  them  confidentially. 
'  Believing  that  the  established  usage  of  free  confidential 
'  cominunications  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
'  ou«h^k)t  the  public  interest,  to  be  -preserved  unimpaired, 
'  I  deem  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  leave  to  the  Senate 
'  itself  the  decision  of  a  question  involving  a  departure  hith- 
'  erto,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  without  example,  from  that 
'  usage,  and  upon  the  motives  for  which,  not  being  informed 
'  of  them,  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  decide. 

'"JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS.' 

"  The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  message,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hayne,  "  divested  of  the  diplomatic  garb  in  which 
it  is  invested,  is,  that  we  were  bound  by  the  confidence 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Executive,  (who 
kindly  reminds  us  of  what  our  usages  are,  what  they  ou^ht 
to  he,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  changed;)  and  while  he 
leaves  us  free  to  act  as  we  think  proper,  refuses  tofurnKh  us 
with  the  information  on  which  alone  we  could  act,  and  for 
which  we  iiad  respectfully  called." 

Upon  the  same  occasion,  or  shortly  after,  John 
Randolph,  commenting  upon  the  same  message, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language  : 

"If  he  would  leave  to  the  Senate  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  agree  with  him.  But  the  evil  genius  of  the 
American  House  of  Stuart  prevailed.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the  question  '  involves  a  departure  hitherto,  so  far  as  I 
'  am  informed,  without  example,  from  that  usage,  and  upon 
'  the  motives  for  which,  not  being  inforjned  of  them,  I  do  not 
'  feel  myself  competent  to  decide.'  If  this  had  been  prose- 
cuted for  a  libel,  what  jury  would  have  failed  to  have  found 
a  verdict  on  such  an  inuendo  that  we  were  breaking  up  from 
our  own  usages,  to  gratify  personal  spleen  ?  *  *  *  Who 
made  him  a  judge  of  our  usages.'  Who  made  him  the  censor 
moruniof  this  body?  Above  all,  who  made  him  the  searcher 
of  hearts,  and  gave  him  the  right,  by  an  inuendo  black  as 
hell,  to  blacken  our  motives?  Blacken  our  motives — I  did 
not  say  that  then;  I  was  more  under  self-command.  *  »  * 
I  said,  if  he  could  borrow  the  eye  of  Omniscience  himself, 
and  look  into  every  bosom  here — if  he  could  look  into  that 
most  awful,  calamitous,  and  tremendous  of  all  possible  gulfs, 
the  naked,  unveiled  human  heart,  stripped  of  all  its  cover- 
ings of  self-love,  exposed  naked  as  to  the  eye  of  God, — I 
said  if  he  could  do  that,  he  was  not,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  to  pass  upon  our  motives,  although 
he  saw  and  knew  them  to  be  bad,"  &c. 

Now,  sir,  (continued  Mr.  B.,)  I  have  but  little 
comment  to  make  myself  upon  this  curious  and 
very  remarkable  message.  I  leave  its  defence,  if 
any  can  be  set  up,  to  that  side  of  the  House — to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  been  smitten  with  such 
holy  horror,  such  inexpressible  wonderment,  at 
the  recent  message  of  the  present  Executive — 1 
leave  it  for  them  to  say  which  of  the  two  messages 
is  the  more  rational  in  its  refusal,  which  the  more 
respectful  in  its  tone.  PrAident  Polk  at  least 
does  not  attempt  to  impugn  our  motives  "  by  inu- 
endo black  as  hell,"  or  otherwise:  and  I  cannot 
be  made  to  believe  that  the  correspondence,  in- 
structions, and  orders,  from  the  Executive  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  will  not  be  deemed  by  every  one  not  utterly 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  passion,  equally  as  im- 
portant and  as  necessary  to  be  kept  secret  as  were 
any  of  ftie  documents  or  negotiations  connected 
with  the  world-renowned  mission  to  Panama. 

Sir,  we  were-  not  at  war  with  Panama  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  world  at  that  time.  We  were 
not  then,  as  now,  contending  with  barbarous  and 
stubborn  enemies,  whose  unholy  cause  and  cow- 
ard hearts  are  encouraged  and  sustained  more  by 
the  factious  grumbling  and  querulous  complaining 
of  party  leaders  against  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
our  Government,  than  by  the  valor  of  their  own 
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arms.  The  Senate  did  not  require  of  the  then 
Executive  to  publish  to  the  world  secret  orders 
and  instructions,  whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion, 
such  publication  would  prove  vitally  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country.  The  Senate  did 
not  then  demand  of  the  President  to  show  his 
hand,  in  time  of  war,  to  his  country's  enfimy, 
thereby  enabling  that  enemy  to  mend  his  own 
hand  preparatory  to  any  future  negotiations.  No, 
sir,  the  Senate  simply  and  most  respectfully  asked 
of  the  President — "  the  officer  charged  with  all  our 
negotiations" — to  inform  them  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  publication  of  the  documents  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  pending  negotiations;  and  the 
President  very  cavalierly  tells  them  to  decide  that 
question  for  themselves !  Yet  he  himself,  his 
friends  and  supporters,  are  unsparing  and  furious 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  present  Executive,  be- 
cause he  declines  to  make  public  secret  correspon- 
dence, orders,  and  instructions  to  our  minister 
in  time  of  war,  and  when  it  is  daily  anticipated 
that  negotiations  may  be  reopened  between  this 
country  and  Mexico ! 

Sir,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  who  daily  deliv- 
er speeches,  and  utter  sentiments,  which  cause  the 
chief  captains  of  (he  Mexican  army  at  once  to  yield 
the  palm  of  virulent  detraction  and  bitter  denuncia- 
tion, and  content  themselves  with  merely  reading 
these  speeches  and  sentiments  to  their  own  troops, 
as  the  very  surest  method  of  inciting  then^o  rage 
and  revenge, — it  is  not  wonderful  that  mm  who, 
day  after  day,  declare  to  the  wide  world,  that  their 
country,  by  her  recent  conduct  towards  Mexico, 
has  covered  herself  with  degradation  and  disgrace, 
— who,  imitating  the  example  of  those  birds  famous 
for  "  fouling  their  own  nests,"  rise  in  their  places 
and  denounce  the  policy  of  their  country  as  that  of 
a  murderess,  a  colossal  plunderer,  who,  scorning 
the  puny  bonds  of  human  justice  and  human  faith, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  mercy  and  humanity,  trampling 
under  foot  all  sacred  obligations  to  God  and  man, 
heartless,  remorseless,  faithless,  goaded  on  by  the 
lust  of  plunder  and  the  scent  of  blood,  plants  her 
polluted  standard  upon  the  ravished  soil  of  a  weak 
and  unoffending  sister, .and,  amidst  the  blood  of 
martyrs  and  the  tears  of  innocence,  strives,  with 
fiendish  eagerness,  to  blot  her  very  name  from 
the  roll  of  nations, — that  men  who  daily  declare 
that  the  cause  of  their  country's  present  struggle 
is  one  upon  which  Eternal  Justice  must  forever 
frown  and  that  her  actions  are  such  as  to  condemn 
her  over  the  whole  civilized  world, — it  is  not 
wonderful  that  these  gentlemen,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  stab  the  Executive,  should  strike,  though 
they  know  they  cannot  reach  him  but  by  disre- 
garding and  spurning  from  them  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Sir,  the 
Moloch  of  party  hesitates  not  to  receive  as  a 
sacrifice  the  mangled  reputation  of  the  best  and 
greatest;  and  I,  for  one,  was  but  little  surprised 
that  the  example  of  Washington  should  avail  the 
President  nothing  against  the  attacks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition; but  I  was  surprised — I  did  deem  it  won- 
derful, "  passing  strange" — that  these  gentlemen, 
in  their  mad  haste  to  strike  the  President,  should 
deal  their  blows  upon  their  much-admired  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams.] 
Every  blow  which  they  do  strike  at  the  present 
Executive  falls  with  redoubled  force  upon  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  Compare  the  two 
messages,  I  repeat  again,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a 
curious  mind  which  can  condemn  the  one  and  ap- 
plaud the  other. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  this 
matter,  /make  no  attack  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts;  I  do  not  condemn  his  conduct.  I 
know  that  I  have  not  the  power  (and  I  am  sure^I 
should  be  incapable  of  using  it  if  I  had)  to  detract 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  fame,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  doubt  not  that  when  he  wrote  the  mes- 
sage which  I  have  just  read,  there  were  reasons 
for  so  doing,  which,  to  his  mind,  were  all-suffi- 
cient; and  1  only  ask  that  the  same  charity  may 
be  extended  to  the  present  Executive.  I  do  not 
like  the  inconsistency  of  whichgentlemen  are  guilty, 
■when  with  one  hand  they  draw  the  most  hideous 
caricature  of  the  President,  and  depict  his  conduct 
in  the  most  hateful  colors;  and  with  the  other  hold 
up  to  light  and  glory  their  highly  wrought  portrait 
of  ihegenileman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams.] 
If  that  gentleman  indeed  be  the  "  culminatino-  star 
in  th«  political  firmament"  which  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Tompkins]  has  described 
hiiji,  will  not  that  gentleman  admit,  at  once,  that 
the  brighter  the  star  the  brighter  the  example,  and 
the  more  worthy  to  be  followed?  The  gentleman 
praises  the  brilliancy  of  the  star,  but  condemns 
those  who  walk  by  its  light.  Would  he  have 
that  star  "  shorn  of  its  beams"  by  frantic  efforts  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Polk  ?  If  not,  I  would 
advise  him  to  bestow,  in  future,  his  eloquent  de- 
nunciations upon  some  more  vulnerable  point  of 
the  President's  policy.  Let  the  gentleman  com- 
pare his  own  bitter  denunciation  of  the  President's 
special  message  with  the  attacks  of  Hayne  and 
Randolph  upon  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  think  he  will  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  his  own  is  not  more  merited,  and  certainly 
is  not  milder,  than  that  of  either  of  those  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  Let  him  examine  that  portion 
of  his  own  speech,  where  he  says,  "he  should 
'  take  this  occasion  to  give  his  views  in  relation  to 
'  that  document  sent  to  the  House  last  week  by 
'  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
'  refused  to  communicate  to  the  Representatives  of 
'  the  people  any  of  the  facts,  or  of  the  particulars 
'  of  the  arrangement  by  which  he  restored  to  Mex- 
'  ico  one  of  the  ablest  generals  Mexico  could  ever 
'  boast,  who  found  the  country  distracted,  its 
'  armies  disbanded,  its  revenues  exhausted,  yet 
'  out  of  this  chaos,  this  anarchy,  had  organized 
'  armies,  had  brought  forth  resources,  and  covered, 
'  bathed  as  it  were,  the  flowery  plateau  of  Mex- 
'  ico  with  the  richest  blood  of  American  soldiers! 
'  And  when  they  asked  how  this  occurred,  they 
'  were  told  it  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  du- 
'  ties  and  power;  that  to  ask  it  was  an  impudent 
'  infringement  of  the  Executive  prerogative,"  &c.j 
&c.  Let  him  examine  the  charges  made  in  this 
portion  of  his  speech,  and  I  think  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  has  done  the  President 
the  greatest  injustice.  Sir,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  that  eloquent  gentleman's  speech 
will  shortly  be  circulated  over  the  country — for 
speeches  are  made  here  as  much  for  the  people  as 
for  this  body — and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Whig  voters,  when  they  read  it,  will,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  actually  believe  that  the 
President  did  dare  to  address  to  this  House  the 
language  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  accused  him.  And  thousands  of  others,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  he  used  the  very  words 
above  quoted,  will  believe  that  he  said  something 
very  much  like  it.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  must  have  read  the  special  message 
hastily  or  carelessly.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
do  the  President  or  any  one  else,  not  even  his 
bitterest  personal  enemy,  if  he  has  any,  the  in- 
justice to  publish  to  the  world  sentiments,  ex- 
pressions, and  opinions,  which  he  never  uttered 
or  conceived.  I  am  sure  that  /  would  not,  sir, 
and  I  shall  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi would.  Sir,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  President's  message  one  single  word  of 
which  the  gentleman  has  accused  him  in  the 
extract  which  I  have  just  read  ;  nor  can  any 
one,  by  the  most  forced  implication,  extract  from 
that  message  anything  resembling  the  tone  or 
language,  or  the  substance  or  meaning,  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  there  so  boldly  charged.  The 
President  does  not  tell  us  that  what  we  "asked  "  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  duties  and  pov/er;"  he 
does  not  tell  us  that  our  inquiry  "  was  an  impu- 
dent infringement  of  the  Executive  prerogative;" 
he  does  not  refuse  to  give  us  the  information  de- 
manded of  him,  concerning  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna,  upon  whose  skill  and  prowess  as  a  general 
the  gentleman  has  lavished  large  encomiums.  On 
the  contrary,  he  tells  us  everything  connected  with 
his  return.  He  refers  us  to  his  message  of  1846, 
in  which  he  distinctly  sets  forth  all  the  facts  which 
were  in  his  possession.  Hear  what  the  President 
does  say  to  this  portion  of  the  call  of  Congress, 
and  compare  it  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
charged  him.     He  says: 

"  For  further  information  relating  to  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  to  Mexico,  I  refer  you  to  my  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 8,  1846.  Tlie  facts  and  considerations  stated  in  that 
message  induced  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
the  commander  of  our  squadron  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewitli  comnjunicated.  This  order  was 
issued  simultaneously  with  the  order  to  blockade  the  coasts 
of  Mexico,  both  bearing  date  the  13th  of  May,  1846— the  day 
on  which  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  recog- 
nized by  Congress.  It  was  issued  solely  upon  the  views  of 
policy  presented  in  that  message,  and  witboat  any  under- 


standing on  the  subject,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Santa  Anna, 
or  any  other  person." 

Sir,  could  anything  be  plainer,  could  anything 
be  more  clear  and  explicit.'  Sui-ely  the  gentleman 
would  not  require  that  the  President  should  write 
out  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  his  annual  mes- 
sage which  refers  to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  send  it  to  us  in  manuscript!  He  has  referred 
us  to  that  message;  it  is  one  of  the  records,  one  of 
the  public  documents  of  this  House.  All  the  in- 
formation upon  this  point,  in  the  possession  of 
the  President,  and  which  was  demanded  by  us, 
is  there  distinctly  given,  and  we  are  respectfully 
requested  by  the  President  to  turn  to  it,  and  read 
it.  How,  then,  can  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi assert  that  the  President  refuses  to  inform  us, 
and  declares  that  our  inquiry  is  "an  impudent 
infringement  of  his  prerogative." 

But  follow  the  gentleman  further  in  his  attack 
upon  the  President,  and  see  if  he  has  better  foun- 
dation than  that  upon  which  his  first  charge 
stands. 

The  President  relies  upon  the  example  set  him 
by  Washington  as  one  well  calculated  to  support 
his  action  and  justify  it  to  the  world. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  says: 
"  The  message  of  Washington  which  was  quoted,  was  in 
relation  to  the  treaty-making  power — a  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and  treaty 
negotiations,  as  recognized  by  the  practice  of  European 
Governments  for  centuries  had  peculiarly  the  feature  of 
secrecy.  But  we  had  lived  long  enough  to  know,  that  in  a. 
republican  form  of  government,  where  there  are  not  those 
who  are  born  to  govern,  the  people  of  the  country  are  the 
true  sovereigns,  and  where,  like  the  true  sovereigns  in  every 
country,  they  have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on.  They  require  no  public  ser- 
vants to  keep  secrets  for  them,  because  that  which  is  con- 
cealed is  generally  disastrous  to  the  public  liberty,"  &c. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
means  seriously  to  contend,  that  because  we  are  a 
Republic,  becau.'ie  the  people  are  sovereign,  all  our 
treaty  negotiations  with    foreign  Powers  should, 
even  in  their  inception,  their  very  commencement, 
long  before  there  is  even   a  probability  of  their 
being  satisfactorily  concluded,  be  published  to  the 
world.'     Is  it  possible  he  means  to  insist,  that  be- 
cause we  are  a  Republic  we  should  give  all  nations 
with  whom  we  mean  to  negotiate  the  advantage  of 
knowing   every   instruction,   every  secret  order, 
every  advice  and  direction  which  it  may  be  deemed 
politic  to  give  our  own  agent,  commissioner,  or 
minister.'      If  he  does,   I  will  not   stop   now   to 
show  him   how  very  ridiculous  such  a  course  of 
conduct  would  be,  because  to   do  so  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  a  work  of  supererogation.     Or 
will  the  gentleman  deny  that  the  "  instructions  and 
orders   issued    to    Mr.  Slidell,"   a   publication   of 
v.?hich  we  demanded  of  the  President,  were  con- 
nected with  the  "treaty-making  power.'"     Was 
not  Mr.  Slidell  sent  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  between  that  Republic  and  our- 
selves.' and  were  not  the  instructions  and  orders 
given  to  him  with  a  view  of  effecting  that  object.' 
Even  if  the  gentleman  were  correct  in  the  position 
which  he  seems  to  have  assumed,  that  republics 
require  no  secrecy,  even  in  their,  treaty  negotia- 
tions,   still    he    must    attack    the    precedent    of 
Washington,  before  he  can  affect  the  conduct  of 
Mr.    Polk;    for   we   were    as   much   a  republic, 
the  people  were  as  "sovereign,"  it  was  as  much 
"their  right  and  duty  to  know  all  that  was  going 
on,"  durin^the  administration   of  Washington, 
as   under  tMt  of  James  K.  Polk.     Yet  Genera! 
Washington's  idea  of  the  people's  "rights  and 
duties"  and  of  the  "treaty-making  power"  dif- 
fered very   widely   from   that   of  the   gentleman 
from  Mississippi.     The  truth  is,  sir,  the  circum- 
stances   attending   the  call   made    upon    General 
Washington,  and  his  refusal  to  comply  with  it, 
were  much  less  strong  than  those  attending  our 
recent  call  upon  the  present  Executive.     For  in 
that  case  the  negotiations   had   terminated — had 
closed;  the  "treaty  had  been  concluded  and  rati- 
fied by  the  President  and  Senate."     But  have  our 
negotiations  with  Mexico  closed  .'   The  gentleman 
says,  "  it  was  true,  when  they  looked  back  to  the 
'  precedents,  from  the  organization  of  theGovern- 
'  ment,  in  which  the  right  to  maintain  secrecy  was 
'  claimed,  they  found  that  they  related  only  to  ne- 
'  gotiations  then  pending,  and  not  to  negotiations 
'  which  had  been  consummated."     Will  he  say 
that   our  negotiations  with  Mexico  "  have  been 
consummated?"   Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  daily 
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anticipated  that  they  may  be  reopened  ?  Have  we 
effected  any  arrangement  with  Mexico?  Has  any 
treaty  been  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  President 
and  Senate?  No,  sir;  the  gentleman  knows  this 
is  not  the  case.  And  I  repeat  again,  that  liis  attack 
upon  the  President  will  be  utterly  harmless,  until 
he  has  proved  the  example  of  Washington  to  be 
unwortliy  of  imitation.  So  long  as  Washington 
shall  be  revered  and  loved  for  his  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  patriotism,  so  long  shall  his  illustrious  ex- 
ample clothe  the  present  Executive  in  "  panoply 
of  proof"  which  shall  defy  the  puny  shafts  of 
party  malignity. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  gentleman's  attack  upon 
the  special  message  of  the  President.  Let  us  fol- 
low him  in  his  remarks  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
war.  He  says:  "They  proposed  to  indemnify 
'  us  for  the  lavish  waste  of  treasure,  but  said 
'  nothing  about  human  life,  human  suffering,  hu- 
'  man  wretchedness — all  the  untold  wo  and  mourn- 

•  ing,  tears  and  groan.s,   that   filled  thousands  of 

•  homes  within  our  own  land." 

Sir,  no    one  can   regret  tbis  suffering,  and  wo, 
and  wretchedness  more  than  I  do.     I   know  the 
whole  country  regrets  it.     I  know  the  Demefcratic 
party  feels  as  much  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in 
this  war,  and   I  believe  infinitely  more,  than  those 
who  are  constantly  denouncing  them.    But  will  the  i 
course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  gentleman  and  \ 
his  friends  tend  to  terminate  this  struggle?     Will  i 
the  gentleman's  unmeasured  denunciation  of  the  j 
President  tend  to  bring  Mexico  to  term.s?     Does 
the  gentleman  propose  any  plan,  any  method,  any  ! 
policy  by  which   this  war  may  be  brought  to  a  1 
speedy  and   honorable  clof?e?     Would  it  not  be 
more  patriotic,  wiser,  and  more  statesmanlike,  in-  | 
stead  of  wasting  precious  time  in  idle  railing  at  the  j 
conduct  of  the  Executive,  to  propose  some  policy, 
by  the  successful  prosecution   of  which,  our  dif-  | 
iiculties  with  Mexico  might  be  brought  to  a  close?  j 
When  the  gentleman  shall  come  forward  with  such  ; 
a  proposition  he  will  not  find  nie  backward  in  sup-  1 
porting  him.    Until  he  shall  conceive  and  advance  | 
some  policy  preferable  to  that  of  the  Administra-  i 
tion,  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  cease   to  damn   the  j 
Executive.     I  know  of  no  proposition  offered  by  { 
the  Opposition  but  that  of  withdrawing  our  forces, 
abandoning  our  conquests,  retreating  to  the  Nueces, 
or,  possibly,  to  the  Sabine,  and  thus  tacitly  ad- 
mitting to   the  world   that  we  have  been  all   this 
while  engaged  in  an  unjust  cause,  which  we  dare 
no    longer    prosecute.      Whether   the    gentleman 
from    Mississippi   would    advise   the  adoption  of  I 
this  policy  I   am  not  informed.     I  hope   he  would 
not.  ^I  hope  he  knows   enough   of  the  American  | 
people  to  know  that  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to  re-  j 
trograde.      "Go  ahead!"  is  the   maxim  of  our  j 
people,  and  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  every  ban-  ! 
ner  that  floats  over  them.     As  "General  Taylor 
never  surrenders,"  so  his  country  never  retreats. 
There  is  no  retreat  in  our  nature. 

If  the  Whig  party  pei'sist  in  urging  this  back- 
jng-out  policy,  I  shall  advise  them  to  abandon  the 
"  coon,"  which  they  formerly  adopted  as  the  type 
of  their  party,  and  to  adopt  the  crab  or  the  craw- 
fish. They  are  the  only  animals,  I  believe,  that 
constantly  move  backwards  or  sidewise. 

But  the  gentleman  compares  us  to  the  Moors 
who  overran  Old  Spain  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  intimates,  that  as  the  Spaniards  ultimate- 
ly expelled  the  Moors,  and  regaine^possession 
of  their  own  country,  so  might  we  expect  to  fare 
in  our  occupancy  of  Mexico — it  would  "  involve 
perpetual  war,"  &c.  How  apt  the  comparison  is 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the  present  day 
and  the  Moors  of  the  eighth  century,  or  between 
the  present  degenerate  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
the  chivalryof  Spain  underFerdinand  and  Isabella, 
I  shall  leave  to  the  gentleman  himself  to  show.  It 
is  a  task  surpassing  my  own  poor  ability.  But  as 
he  seems  to  think  it  was  "  more  the  subtlety  of 
the  Spanish  Jesuits  than  the  Spanish  sword  that 
subjected  the  Aztec  race  to  Spanish  rule,"  I  will 
remind  liim  that  there  is  a  Yankee  subtlety — 
"  cuteness"  and  cunning — much  more  effective  in 
accomplishing  any  given  object  than  the  subtlety 
of  Spanish  Monk  or  Jesuit.  1  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  hold  possession  of 
Mexico.  But  if  we  do,  I  will  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  it  will  not  be  ten  years  (I  believe  1  might 
say  five)  before  the  operation  of  our  institutions, 


and  the  spirit  of  our  government  amongst  them, 
will  cause  province  after  province  to  sue  and  beg 
for  admission  into  our  Union. 

But  the  gentleman's  boldest  assertion,  and  the 
one  which  has  least  foundation  in  fact  of  all  those 
which  he  has  made  against  the  Executive,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words: 

'•  Herrera's  government  had  heen  friendly  to  tlie  United 
States  and  to  peace.  The  revohition  which  placed  him  in 
power  was  the  only  one  which  IMexioohad  known  for  some 
time,  that  did  leap  from  the  hearts  of  the  people;  it  was  a 
popular  exertion  which  had  overthrown  a  military  despot- 
ism. And  yet  our  Executive  would  not  permit  that  gov- 
ernment, this  friendly  to  our  claims  and  to  peace,  to  exist; 
hut  by  the  embarrassment  he  pushed  upon  it,  and  plo'ting 
for  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna,  overthrew  Herrera,  and 
placed  the  affairs  of  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  a  hitter  enemy 
of  the  United  States." 

Sir,  when  I  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  pronounce  the   grave  and   bold 
charge  which  I  have  just  read,  I  listened  attentive-  j 
ly  for  the  proof — the  facts  by  which  he  meant  to  \ 
sustain  it.     It  is  a  most  serious  charge,  and  one 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  against  another,  i 
whether  he  be  President  or  private  citizen,  unless  | 
he  can  produce  the  proof  to  sustain  it.     The  Presi- 
dent is  accused  of  "  pressing  embarrassment  upon  [ 
and  striving  to  overthrow  the  only  administration  ^ 
in   Mexico  friendly  to  his  own   country,  and  of 
plotting  for  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  a  bitter  ene- 
my of  the  United  States."     And  yet  the  gentleman 
who  made  this  heavy  charge  has  failed  to  adduce 
one  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  it!     He  has 
produced  no  evidence,  because  lie  could  produce 
none,  for  none  such  existed  ! 

By  what  means  did  the  President  seek  to  "em- 
barrass the  administration  of  Herrera?"  He  dis- 
patched a  minister  to  treat  with  that  Administra-. 
tion  after  he  had  been  assured  a  minister  would 
be  received.  Fle  sent  a  messenger  of  peace,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  accommo- 
date all  difficulties  between  ourselves  and  Mexico. 
If  this  act  were  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  only 
Mexican  Administration  which  had  "  sprung  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people,"  what  becomes  of  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Opposition,  that  there  would  have 
been  no  war  biU  for  the  march  of  our  forces  to  the 
Rio  Grande  ?  If  the  bare  effort  at  negotiation  upon 
our  part  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  most  popu- 
lar government  of  Mexico,  how,  by  possibility, 
could  we  ever  have  come  to  terms  with  her  but  by 
first  thrashing  her  into  reason  and  decency  ! 

Sir,  in  what  a  wretched  dilemma  do  the  Whigs 
place  themselves  in  their  heedless  effort  to  pull 
down  the  present  Administration  !  With  one 
breath  they  abuse  the  President  for  sending  a 
minister  of  peace  to  Mexico,  and  call  it  "  press- 
ing embarrassment"  upon  the  friendly  administra- 
tion of  Herrera;  with  the  next  they  denounce  him 
for  ordering  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  call 
it  a  wanton  invasion  of  the  peaceful  territory  of  a 
sister  republic ! 

But  the  President  aided  to  overthrow  Herrera 
by  "  plotting  for  the  return  of  Santa  Anna."  Does 
not  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  know  that 
there  was  no  order  issued  to  permit  Santa  Anna  {o 
pass  our  squadron  until  more  than  four  months 
after  the  downfall  of  Herrera 's  government  ?  Does 
he  not  know,  that  "  on  the  30th  of  December,  1845, 
'  General  Herrera  resigned  the  Presidency  and 
'  yielded  up  the  government  to  General  Paredes, 
'  without  a  struggle ;"  and  that  the  order  to  suffer 
Santa  Anna  to  pass  our  fleet  did  not  issue  until 
the  13th  of  May,  1846,  four  montlis  and  a  half 
afterwards?  With  what  face,  then,  can  the  gen- 
tleman charge  that  the  President,  "  plotting  the 
return  of  Santa  Anna,"  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment of  Herrera?  The  President  gives  us,  in  his 
annual  message  of  1846,  the  reasons,  at  length, 
which  induced  him,  not  to  plot  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna,  but  to  suffer  him  to  pass  our  fleet,  in  case 
he  should  voluntarily  attempt  to  return.  And,  in 
my  opinion,  the  reasons  there  given  are  masterly 
and  conclusive. 

He  says:  "Our  object  was  the  restoration  of 
'  peace,  and,  with  this  view,  no  reason  was  per- 
'  ceived  why  we  should  take  part  with  Paredes, 
'  and  aid  him  by  means  of  our  blockade  in  prevent- 
'  ing  the  return  of  his  rival  to  Mexico.  On  the 
'  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divis- 
'  ion  which  ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anti- 
'  cipate  as  the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mex- 
'  ico,  and  his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly 
'  tend  to  produce  a  disposition  with  both  parties  to 


'  restore  and  secure  peace  with  the  United  States, 
'  Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  mon- 
'  archistin  principle.  He  had  but  recently  before 
'  been  successful  in  a  military  revolution,  by  which 
'  he  liad  obtained  power.  He  was  tl>e  sworn  ene- 
'  my  of  the  United  States,  with  which  he  had  in- 
'  invo.ved  his  country  in  the  existing  war.  Santa 
'  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by  the  army, 
'  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to  Paredes, 
'  and  publicly  pledged  against  foreign  intervention 
'  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  Mexico.  *  * 
'  Had  Paredes  remained  in  power,  it  is  morally 
'  certain  that  any  pacific  adjustment  would  have 
'  been  hopeless." 

The  President  gives  other  reasons  upon  this 
subject,  but  I  think  what  I  have  read  is  sufficient 
to  convince  all  who  are  not  resolved  to  remain  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  the  President  has  done  or 
shall  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  says: 
"  Just  before  the  return  of  S.inta  Anna,  our  glorious  chief- 
tain, General  Taylor,  whose  skill  and  intrepidity  as  a  gen- 
eral were  equalled  by  the  clearness  of  liis  head  and  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  had  met  the  Mexican 
forces  and  overthrown  them  ou  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

But  he  does  not  tell  us  that  it  was  the  same  pa- 
triotic and  sensible  man  who  advised  the  march  of 
our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande;  who  more  than  once 
urged  the  necessity  of  taking  up  a  position  on  or 
near  that  river,  and  whose  sensible  advice  it  was 
that  th^Administration  followed  in  that  matter.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  had 
the  gentleman's  praise  of  General  Taylor  been  in- 
troduced just  afterthat  portion  of  his  speech  where 
he  thinks  we  should  be  no  party  men,  where  he 
says:  "  It  seemed  to  him  that  upon  this  point  they 
'  should  not  be  divided  into  Whigs  and  Democrats; 
'  that  they  ought  to  know  no  party  but  their  coun- 
*  try." 

The  gentleman  had  scarcely  concluded  his  praise 
of  General  Taylor,  before  he  treated  us  to  an  ex- 
travagant laudation  of  the  military  character  of 
Santa  Anna;  and  really,  to  judge  from  his  remarks 
upon  the  two,  one  would  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  Mexican,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  greater 
general  of  the  two.  He  sa"ys  of  Santa  Anna:  "He 
'  was  a  general  of  skill,  of  exhaustless  resources, 
'  of  mind  and  energy  of  action,  who  could  strike 
'  out  of  chaos  the  means  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
'  vigor."  Why,  sir,  one  would  hardly  suppose 
that  this  eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  the  same 
Santa  Anna  whose  whole  force  General  Houston 
overthrew  and  routed  with  a  mere  liandful  of  men; 
who,  on  that  occasion,  outstripped  the  fleetest  run- 
away among  his  own  officers — fled  fifteen  miles, 
until  his  horse  bogged  down  in  a  quagmire,  then 
"  took  it  afoot" — fled  through  the  swamps  and 
prairie-grass,  to  the  Brazos  timber,  and  was  finally 
discovered  snugly  ensconced  "  in  the  forks  of  a 
large  live-oak" — at  least  this  is  the  account  of  the 
affair,  as  I  find  it  in  Niles's  Register.  We  would 
hardly  believe  that  this  is  the  same  man  who 
was  one  of  the  very  first  to  fly  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  who  took  his  departure  in  such  haste  that 
he  left  one  of  his  legs  behind  him.  Yet  this 
wretched  coward  is  extolled  by  the  gentleman  as 
a  general  of  skill  and  energy,  who  could  strike 
out  of  chaos  the  means  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigor, &c.  Sir,  when  the  gentleman's  speech  shall 
reach  Mexico — for  reach  there  it  will,  as  sure  as 
heaven's  sun  shines  upon  us — when  Santa  Anna 
shall  see  his  own  praise  as  pronounced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  I  doubt  not  he  will,  at 
least,  believe  himself  a  great  general,  the  innumer- 
able drubbings  he  has  received  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  In  the  language  of  the  author 
whom  the  gentleman  quoted  more  than  once  in  his 
speech,  he  will  no  doubt  exclaim — 
"  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier 
I  do  mistake  my  person  ail  this  while ; 
For,  by  my  life,  he  finds,  though  I  cannot. 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man." 

Sir,  the  gentleman  and  his  party  are  very  wel- 
come to  all  the  capital  they  can  make  out  of  the 
return  of  Santa  Anna.  The  people  know  that  he 
is  a  wretched  poltroon,  with  capacity  just  sufficient 
to  conduct  a  cock-fight,  and  with  influence  enough 
to  "kick  up  a  row"  in  his  own  country;  but  whom 
even  the  gentleman's  ingenuity  cannot  magnify 
into  a  mighty  captain. 

Sir,  the  Whig  party  used  to  furnish  us  some 
very  tolerable  sport  in  beating  them  before  the 
people.     We  used  to  have  some  very  interesting 
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contests-,  they  fighting,  it  is  true,  just  hard  enough 
to  get  beaten,  but  still  with  energy  enough  to  make 
the  struggle  exciting;  and  I  was  looking  forward 
■with  much  pleasure  to  the  coming  contest  next 
svimmer  and  fall.  But  really,  if  they  persevere  in 
the  coitrse  which  they  have  commenced  here,  I 
am  afraid  we  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do; 
their  conduct  will  arouse  a  whirlwind  of  popular 
wrath,  which  will  sweep  them  from  the  very  face 
of  the  earth ! 


THE  SLAVE  UUESTION. 
SPEECH    OF   MR.  J.   G.   PALFREY, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  26,  1848, 

On  the  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave  duestion. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  On  the  22d  day  of  December — 
a  day  consecrated  to  all  time  by  the  first  pressure 
of  the  footsteps  of  the  martyrs  of  Liberty  on  the 
shore  of  this  Western  World, — desecrated  to  all 
time  by  the  consummation,  at  the  other  end  of  this 
Capitol,  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  champions 
of  Slavery  for  the  admission  of  a  foreign  nation 
into  this  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening. 
and  perpetuating  that  institution — the  gei^eman 
from  North  Carolina  [iMr.  Clingman]  adoressed 
this  committee  on  what,  in  the  pamphlet  pul>lica- 
tion  of  his  i-emarks,  he  has  called  the  Political  As- 
pect of  the  Slave  Gluestion.  He  treated  the  subject 
with  great  courtesy,  fairness,  moderation,  and 
d^lgnity.  I  am  not  sure  that  his  speech  will  not 
permanently  connect  yet  another  class  of  associa- 
tions with  that  famous  date.  I  see  in  it  evidence 
that  the  time  has  passed  away  when  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  banish  this  great  (question  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  Hall.  I  joyfully  accept  the 
omen.  I  see  other  indications  of  the  same  welcome 
improvement  in  the  state  of  feeling  around  us.  It 
is  but  a  little  while  since  I  read  two  articles  in  the 
"  Southern  Review"  on.  this  subject,  of  which  the 
temper  and  tone  were  as  commendable  as  the  ar- 
gument seemed  to  me  fallacious.  [  understand 
that  there  has  been  a  plan  for  a  newspaper  in  this 
District,  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  southern 
slavery.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plan  has  not 
only  been  projected,  but  executed,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  paper  with  the  opposite  design,  (The 
National  Era.)  It  is  conducted  with  distinguish- 
ed ability,  and,  I  am  told,  enjoys  a  wide  circula- 
tion. There  were  some  threats  of  violence,  I 
believe,  at  first,  but  they  came  to  nothing.  The 
friends  of  liberty,  it  seems,  have  at  last  a  fair  field. 
Give  them  that,  and  they  ask  no  favor. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  hear 
the  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  some  engagements  having  called 
me  out  of  the  Hall  while  he  was  addressing  the 
committee.  I  read  the  report  of  it  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  Intelligencer,  and  came  to  my  seat  ex- 
pecting to  make  some  comnTents  upon  it,  if  an  op- 
portunity should  occur.  But  immediately  on  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  the  death  of  one  of  our 
associates  was  announced,  and  the  House  adjourn- 
ed over  to  the  next  week.  For  the  few  days, 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  that  the  House  has 
again  been  in  committee  on  the  message,  other  sub- 
jects— internal  improvements,  the  treasury  report, 
the  Mexican  war — obtained  its  attention,  and  the 
interest  created  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina in  the  subject  which  he  treated,  had  passed 
away.  On  the  last  day  but  two  of  the  session  of 
the  committee,  it  was  revived  by  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Tuck,]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  McLane.]  I 
attempted  yesterday  to  get  the  floor,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, till  just  before  the  commijtee  rose. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  if  I  understood 
him,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  subject  of  sla- 
very was  unsuitable  to  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  House.  [Mr.  McLane  assented.] 
I  am  of  a  different  mind.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  right  upon  that  point.  But, 
if  there  be  any  question  about  it,  I  beg  it  may  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  enemies  of  slavery 
who  have  introduced  the  discussion  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  in  the 


very  first  set  speech,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  in- 
troduced by  a  member  from  a  slaveholding  State, 
representing,  as  I  suppose,  a  slaveholding  constitu- 
ency. In  this  Congress,  it  is  the  South  that  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 

I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  right  in  introducing  the  sul)- 
ject;  and  I  am  struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  title 
which  he  gives  to  his  published  remarks — The  Po- 
litical Aspect  of  the  Slave  Q.uestion.  Sir,  it  is  the 
great  political  question  of  the  country,  and  has 
been  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  though 
not  hitherto  so  prominent  as  now.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion which  underlies  all  other  great  questions,  and 
determines  their  solution. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  tells  me  nothing  when  he 
says  (page  8)  that  the  free  interest  of  this  country 
is  secure,  because  "  the  free  States  are  in  the  as- 
cendency in  all  the  branches  of  the  Government; 
and  their  majority  of  more  than  fifty  voles  on  this 
floor,  and  in  the  electoral  colleges,  is  greater  than 
they  ever  had  in  former  times."  It  is  true,  not- 
withstanding some  singular  facts,  themselves 
growing  out  of  the  fact  of  the  e.xtension  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  power,  under  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  in  a  way  never  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  that  instrument.  It  is  true,  not- 
withstanding that  Ohio  and  New  York  together 
have  only  four  Representatives  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  fifty-five  in  this,  and  fifty-nine 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  while  fifteen  slave  States, 
(all  except  Virginia,)  with  an  aggregate  free  popu- 
lation only  about  as  large  as  the  population  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  together,  have  thirty  votes  in  the 
other  House,  seventy-eight  in  this,  and  ahunrired 
and  eight  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President.  What  the  gentleman  says  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  singular  distribution  of  political 
power  which  the  introduction  of  new  slave  States 
has  brought  about.  But  it  is  not  all  the  truth. 
The  gentleman  did  not  intend  to  disguise  anything; 
but  some  further  facts,  bearing  on  this  pomt,  did 
not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  argument.  The  free  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1840,  amounted  to  not  far  from  fifteen  millions  ; 
the  slaveholders,  at  a  liberal  estitiiate,  were  not 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand; — fourteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half  against  three  hundred  thousand,  a 
numerical  preponderance  among  the  free  popula- 
lation,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  fifty  to  one, 
in  favor  of  the  free  interest.*  In  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844,  there  were  about  tliree  millions  of 
voters;  between  one  hundred  and  onehundied  and 
fifty  thousand  of  these  voters  were  holders  of 
slaves;  that  is,  the  majority  of  non-slaveholding 
voters  over  slaveholding,  was  somewhere  between 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  and  three  mil- 
lions— a  disproportion  of  twenty  or  thirty  to  one. 

But  is  the  gentleman  to  be  told  by  me  of  the 
power  which  can  be  exerted  by  the  concentrated 
energies  of  an  active  oligarchy, "Spread  over  a  coun- 
try, intent  on  a  single  policy,  and  bound  together 
by  a  common  intelligence  and  a  common  inter- 
est— hov/,  with  its  ever  watchful  ambition,  it  will 
take  the  lead  of  the  busy  and  inert  masses — how  it 
can  intimidate  and  overawe  the  weak,  beguile  and 
conciliate  the  easy,  and  bribe  the  mercenary,  among 
those  who  can  influence  the  public  voice?  Fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  this 
country,  and  a  powerful  party  was  organized, 
against  the  institution  of  free-masonry.  The  charge 
was,  (I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy,) that  that  institution  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  a  citizen,  and  that  it  was  an  irrespon- 
sible power,  spread  like  net-work  over  the  land, 
and  compacted  by  oaths  and  symbols  which  gave 
it  an  omnipotent  unity  and  secrecy  of  action.  But 
how  many  more  lives  of  citizens  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  masonry  of  the  slaveholders,  and  how 
much  more  perfect  is  their  mutual  understanding, 
and  their  combination  of  power  and  of  activity, 
than  any  system  of  oaths  and  symbols  could  cre- 
ate!  Slavery  exists  but  in  half  of  the  States  of 
this  Union.  But  by  the  possession  of  the  bulk  of 
the  property  in  those  States,  and  by  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  the  means  of  education,  it  appropriates 
to  itself  the  internal  government  of  those  States, 
and  their  influence  beyond  their  borders.  Small 
as  are  its  comparative  numbers,  it  take  its  place  in 


*  The  probability  is,  that  there  are  not  so  many  as  300,000 
slaveholders,  and  that  the  estimated  proportion  of  fifty  to  one 
is  quite  within  the  truth. 


the  national  councils,  as  the  representative  of  the 

aggregate    weight   of    those    States.      With    this 

weight,  and  with   the  skill  derived   from  making 

politics  its  study  and  practice,  it  comes  as  a  seller 

into  the  market  of  the  national   patronage — with 

the  retaining  fees  of  fortunes  for  the  basely  sordid, 

j  and   promotion   for   the   basely  aspiring.      What 

I  wonder  that,  with  such  advantages,  it  should  find 

I  willing  and  capable  tools  beyond  its  own  domain? 

j  What  wonder  that  it  should  find  means  to  perplex 

j  the  simple,  and  beguile  and  soothe  the  good,  as  well 

i  as  to  enlist  and  use  the  selfish  .'   What  wonder  that 

j  it  should   be  able   to  play  off  parties  against  eacli 

j  other,  and  take  to  itself  effectually  the  balance  of 

I  power,  and  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes  at  stake.' 

j       But  why  reason  about  it?    Look  at  the  facts.    I 

!  have  a  statement  before  me  of  the  incumljents  of 

j  high  offices,  under  the  Constitution,  which,  if  not 

punctiliously  exact,  irs  not  far  from  the  truth;  and 

it  runs  as  follows  : 

From  non-slave-    From  slave- 
holding  States.  iLOldms;  State). 

Preslfients* 4  terms  1 -2  term?. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiut. .  .11     '•  17    " 

Attornfy  Generals .'>    •'  14    " 

Speakers  of  llie  House 11     "  21     " 

Presidents  oftlie.Scnatepro  (cm. .16    "  61    " 

Fureigji  Ministers .54     "  80    « 

While  the  proportion  of  Cabinet  ministers  and  of 
high  naval  and  military  officers  has  been  some- 
thing like  the  same. 

Such  is  the  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of 
offices  of  emolument  and  honor,  to  correspond  to  a 
proportion  of  voters,  on  the  favored  side,  of  one  to 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  whole  vote.  No  matter 
for  the  emolument — I  speak  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  free  States,  the  honest  people, 
who  are  not  struggling  for  the  "  spoils" — we 
have  other  avenues  to  gain — the  ways  of  industry 
and  of  frugality,  which  we  prefer.  No  matter  for 
the  honor.  We  can  find  that  in  the  paths  of 
science  and  letters,  in  the  labors  of  philanthropy 
and  of  pul:)lic  enterprise,  and  in  the  offices  of  a 
blameless  and  useful  private  life.  Bat  this  accu- 
mulation of  public  offices  in  one  class  of  hands 
represents  the  accumulation  of  political  power, 
and  affords  the  means  of  perpetuating  and  extend- 
ins:  it. 

See  how  it  is  exercised.  Let  me  first  mention 
the  unutterably  heinous  law — I  can  characterize  it 
by  no  milder  epithet — of  February  12,  1793,  put- 
ting the  liberty  of  every  freeman  Ln  this  nation  at 
the  mercy  of  every  paltry  town  or  county  magis- 
trate whom  the  kidnapper  may  delude  or  bribe  to 
do  his  dirty  work.  If  my  neighbor  sues  me  for 
twenty  dollars,  the  Constitution  of  my  country 
gives  me  the  security  of  a  jury  of  our  peers  to 
pass  between  us.  Not  so  with  my  liberty,  which 
I  value  at  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Let  a  stranger 
come  among  us  of  the  free  States,  and  claim  one 
of  our  number  as  his  runaway  slave,  and  let  him 
satisfy,  any  how,  some  trading  justice  that  his 
claim  is  good,  and  that  justice's  warrant  is  valid 
for  him  against  all  the  world.  Tlie  law  makes  no 
distinction  betvi^een  white  and  black  men,  though, 
if  it  did,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  atro- 
city of  the  principle.  Let  the  man-stealer  get 
that  warrant,  and  with  it  he  may  bring  me  or  any 
Representative  from  a  free  State  on  this  floor  to 
the  auction-block  close  by  this  Capitol,  to  make 
our  next  remove  in  chains  to  Natchez  or  New 
Orleans.  H^  may  take  my  wife  from  my  side  or 
my  infant  Wwm  its  cradle,  and  if  I  resist,  he  is 
armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  country  to 
strike  me  down.  The  odious  law,  by  its  letter, 
threatens  and  insults  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts or  New  York  as  much  as  the  darkest  menial 
they  employ.  Do  gentlemen  say  the  law  would 
never  be  so  executed?  Be  it  so.  What  would 
prevent  it?  The  law  of  force  or  the  fear  offeree. 
The  standing  outrage  and  indignity,  standing  on 
the  defiled  pages  of  the  statute  book,  are  still  the 
same. 

What  next?  Look  at  your  Cherokee  troubles, 
and  your  Seminole  war.  One  of  those  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Cherokees,  which  led  to  your  driving 
them  off  at  the  cost  of  the  national  honor  in  the 
violation  of  sixteen  treaties,  was,  that  they  were 
charged  with  harboring  fugitive  slaves.  The  same 
was  the  great  sin  of  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  ex- 


*  The  Presidency  of  ]841-'45  is  reckoned  in  boUi  columns 
once  for  President  Harrison's  election,  and  once  for  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  term  of  ofiice. 
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piated  in  a  stubborn  conflict  of  seven  years'  dura- 
tion, at  the  price  of  I  know  not  hov/  many  lives, 
and  of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  (and 
nobody  knows  how  much  more,)  of  which  we  of 
the  North  had  to  pay  our  shai-e,  sooner  than  south- 
ern slaves  should  get  away  from  their  owners. 

But  time  is  wasting,  and  I  must  pass  entirely 
over  many  things,  and  lightly  over  many  others. 
As  to  this  political  aspect  of  the  slave  question, 
how  has  it  dealt  with  our  right  of  petition,  and 
our  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — the  two 
last  belonging  to  the  inheritance  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  manhood,  the  former  commonly  recognized 
in  the  poorest  vassal  that  crouches  before  a  des- 
pot's throne.  For  several  years,  the  petitions  of 
our  constituents  for  the  redress  of  what  they  felt 
to  be  offensive  grievances  were  contemptuously 
thrown  back  by  a  standing  regulation  of  this  House; 
and  now  the  most  that  we  have  gained  is,  that  they 
may  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District,  which  committee,  it  is  just  as  well  under- 
stood as  if  it  were  formally  set  down  and  ordained 
in  your  rules  and  orders,  is  to  do  its  ofHce  by  sim- 
ply burying  them  out  of  sight,  and  taking  care 
that  they  be  no  more  heard  of  forever. 

Liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press,  what 
are  they  worth  in  nearly  half  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  if  one  would  exercise  them  in  relation  to 
the  great  moral,  social  and  political  question  of 
the  time?  On  that  subject,  within  those  borders, 
who  does  not  know  that  a  man  is  not  to  speak  or 
printhismind, except  at  peril  of  life  and  limb?  Nor 
does  personal  liberty,  in  certain  circumstances,  fare 
better.  By  the  constitution  of  JMassachusetts, 
established  in  1780,  people  of  color  are  citizens  of 
that  Commonwealth,  as  much  as  whites.  And  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1789,  all  "  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States."  By  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  say,  freedom  is  universal  within  her 
limits,  and  citizenship  has  nothing  to  do  with  color. 
There  was  never  an  act  of  emancipation  in  that 
Commonwealth.  Emancipation  took  place  by 
force  of  the  organic  law.  Three  years  after  its 
adoption,  a  colored  man  prosecuted  a  white  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  fact  was  admitted,  but 
justified  on  the  ground  tliat  the  black  was  a  slave, 
and  that  the  assault  was  the  lawful  chastisement 
of  the  master.  The  court  held,  that  under  the  clause 
of  the  bill  of  rights  declaring  that  "  all  men  are  born 
'  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential, 
'  and  inalienable  rights,  among  whiclr  may  be 
'  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending 
'  their  lives  and  liberties,"  (language  almost  copied 
from  that  written  by  a  Virginia  pen  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,)  no  such  relations  as  those 
of  master  and  slave  could  subsist  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  master  was  convicted  and  fined,  and 
slavery  took  its  last  leave  of  her  jurisdiction. 

The  colored  citizen  of  Massachusetts  goes  on 
his  lawful  occasions  to  a  southern  State,  with  just 
as  good  a  constitutional  right  to  tread  its  soil  inse- 
curity and  at  will  as  the  heir  of  its  own  longest  and 
proudest  lineage.  But  not  only  is  he  forbidden  by 
a  pseudo-legislation  of  the  place  to  land  there  in 
freedom,  he  is  not  permitted  even  to  remain  in  free- 
dom on  board  the  ship  that  has  conveyed  him. 
He  is  forced  on  shore  to  a  prison;  and  when  he  is 
discharged  and  departs,  it  is  on  the  payment  of  a 
ransom,  called  the  expense  of  his  detention.  If 
he  comes  a  second  time,  he  is  scourgd^^if  a  third, 
he  is  sold  into  perpetual  slavery.  So  decrees  the 
so-called  law.  Massachusetts  was  uneasy  to  have 
her  unoffending  citizens  treated  thus.  She  remon- 
strated, but  to  no  purpose,  except  to  draw  down 
fresh  insult.  She  could  not,  nor  did  she  desire,  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  adopting  all  means  in 
her  power  for  their  protection.  She  sent  one  of 
her  most  respected  citizens — a  man  of  admirable 
wisdom,  discretion,  dignity,  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter— simply  to  try  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
those  provisions  which  South  Carolina  persisted  in 
affirming  to  be  law,  though  that  one  of  her  own 
eminent  sons,  who  had  had  cognizance  of  it  on  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  natvon,  had  said,  "  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  will  not  bear  argument."* 

A  new  political  aspect  of  the  slave  question  was 


*  Opinion  of  Judge  Johnson,  August  7,  1823,  in  the  c.ise 
of  Henry  ElkisouDS.  Francis  Deliesseline,  sheriff  of  CJiarles- 
ton  District. 


j  now  disclosed.  The  slave  question  had  closed  the 
j  I  doors  of  the  I'ederal  courts,  to  which  it  belonged  to 
;  extena  the  security  the  Federal  Constitution  had 
i' assured.  The  Massachusetts  lawyer  could  not 
jj  reacli  the  bench  before  which  he  would  haveplead- 
Ij  ed  for  the  liberty  and  rights  of  Massachusetts  free- 
jl  men.  Nor  only  so.  The  slave  question  had  yet 
; !  further  aspects  for  himself.  He  was  expelled,  and 
sent  home  with  indignity,  if  it  were  possible  for 
;  indignity  to  reach  such  a  man.  And  laws,  so 
:  called,  were  forthwith  enaeted,  making  it  highly 
:  penal  henceforward  to  seek  legal  redress  in  that  re- 
I  gion,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  exlremest 

outrages  offered  to  a  New  England  freeman. 
i  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  present  remedy. 
;  We  cannot  raise  a  regiment,  lior  fit  out  a  shiji, 
I;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  those  to 
1 1  whom  the  State  owes  protection,  as  much  as  they 
I  owe  allegiance  to  the  State.  We  are  disarmed 
i  by  those  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  which 
|!  JMassachusetts  respects.  I  shudder  while  I  refer 
1  to  such  expedients;  but  in  other  times  they 
ij  would  have  been  resorted  to.  It  may  be  we 
'I  shall  see  hereafter  that  these  dismal  transactions 
ii  are  not  merely  to  be  deplored.  It  is  such  extrav- 
I  agances  that  attract  attention,  arouse  indolence, 
and  excite  to  action.  It  is  a  method  of  Providence, 
'  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  great 
!  evils,  by  the  practical  development  of  their  enor- 
:  mity.  The  excess  of  an  abuse  conducts  it  to  its 
I  fate.  I  said  to  Mr.  Hoar,  when  I  welcomed  him 
'.'  back,  that  I  could  not  wliolly  regret  the  annoy- 
|i  ances  he  had  endured,  for  they  seemed  to  belong 
jj  to  that  blackest  darkness  that  just  precedes  the 
i'  day.  I  believe  it  was  so;  and  that  while  the  pen 
jl  of  History  vv^s  recording  that  shameful  chapter, 
1 1  the  pen  of  Destiny  was  writing  the  certain  and  not 
i  distant  downfall  of  the  oppressive  and  insolent 
j  institution. 

I      Then  came,  for  the  strengthening  and  perpet- 
ii  uation  of  slavery,  the  disastrous  measure  of  the 
j!  annexation    of    Texas,    with    its   long   train    of 
\i  political  aspects  of  the  slave  question,  long  enough 
j  already,   and  still   stretching   far   away  into  the 
;  unknown  and  threatening  future.     The  iiist  fruit 
■  of    that  proceeding  was   the  repeal  of   the  tariff 
I  act  of  1842 — a  measure  which  took  the  bread  from 
i  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  the  working  men  of 
j  the  free   States,  and    a   measure  carried  by  two 
votes  cast  at  the  other  end  of  this  building,  by  men 
1 1  who  had  no  more  constitutional  right  to  come  in 
;|  and  act  upon  our  affairs,  than  any  two  who  might 
jj  have  been  brought  over  from  England,  or  France, 
IJ  or  Algiers.     The  next  blossoming  of  the  tree  was 
j  in  the  pending   war   with   Mexico.      Gentlemen 
■j  please   themselves    with  making   distinctions  be- 
ll tween  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  that  war.  But 
|i  nobody,  I  take  it,  doubts  that,  if  Texas  had  not 
![  been  annexed,  war  would  not  have  taken  place. 
jl  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  sagacity  all  the  newspapers 
ii  extol,  thought  he  could  set  fire  to  a  barrel  of  gun- 
|I  powder,  and  extinguish  it  when  half  consumed. 
ji  He  has  lived  to  rue  the  failure  of  the  hopeful  ex- 
ij  periment.     We  have  spent  an  hundred  millions  of 
<.']  dollars,  and  are  going  on  spending.     No  matter 
for  the  money,  if  it  had  only  been  buried  in  the 
deep  blue  sea,   "deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound,"  instead  of  being  used  to  purchase  so  much 
disgrace  and  mischief.     But  it  has  been  made  to 
carry  widowhood  and   orphanage  into  thousands 
of  the  homes  of  a  sister  Republic,  the  homes  of 
men   and  women  who  never  injured  us.     It  has 
been  made  to  carry  widowhood   and   orphanage 
into  thousands  of  our  own   American  homes;  to 
write  a  chapter  in  our  history  for  the  execration 
and  loathing  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world, 
and  the  bitter  shame  of  own  wiser  posterity. 

Of  a  system  which  leads  to  such  political  results 
— for,  following  the  gentleman  from  Nbrth  Caroli- 
na, I  have  not  spoken  of  it  as  a  question  of  justice 
or  humanity — that  gentleman  is  the  elaborate  apolo- 
gist, and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  thinks  that 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  with  respect  and  deference. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  said  (pages  5 
and  6)  that  it  is  miscalled  a  "  peculiar  institution," 
for  that  it  is  "  natural  among  men,"  and  prevails 
widely  throughout  the  earth.  I  think  he  has  been 
reading  Rousseau,  and  learned  from  his  fantastic 
dreams  that  the  savage  state  is  the  natural  and 
blissful  s.tate  of  man.  Rather  he  has  been  reading 
Hobbes,  and  has  adopted  from  that  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  arbitrary  power,  the  doctrine  that  might 


makes  right,  and  in  his  school  has  contracted  a 
love  for  slavery  and  force,  and  all  that  condition  of 
humanity,  which,  in  his  nervous  but  not  dainty 
language,  the  philosoplier  describes  as  "  without 
'  arts,  without  letters,  without  manners,  without 
'  society,  and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  disturbed, 
'  nasty,  brutish,  and  short."  I  am  not  so  forget- 
ful of  the  state  of  things  in  the  ancient  republics, 
and  in  the  cultivated  communities  of  the  southerrj 
section  of  this  country,  as  to  affirm  that  slavery 
cannot  coexist  with  a  high  civilization.  But  they 
have  no  natural  or  proper  affinity.  It  is  only  by 
force  of  earlier  events  that  they  are  brought  into 
contact.  Slavery  is  natural  to  man,  just  as  it  is 
natural  to  him  to  drape  himself  with  fig  leavesand 
bear-skins.  As  his  rude  nature  is  developed,  he 
invents  better  arts,  and  tends  to  a  better  culture. 
I  know  not  but  it  was  natural  to  man,  as  the  Scot- 
tish philosopher  of  the  last  century  maintained,  to 
go  on  all-fours,  and  climb  trees  to  regale  on  acorns. 
But  in  the  progress  of  ages,  he  has  learned  to  do 
better.  Liberty,  justice,  humanity,  are  natural  to 
man,  just  as  it  is  natural  to  him  to  learn  to  calcu- 
late eclipses,  and  build  marble  palaces,  and  make 
books  of  science  and  poetry,  and  surround  himself 
with  the  charms  and  graces  of  a  refined  society. 
And  where  is  slavery  the  "  practice  of  mankind  ?" 
Among  the  highly  cultivated  communities  of  the 
race?  In  England?  In  France?  Or  in  Mozam- 
bique ^d  Guinea?  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, rave  at  length  closed  the  procession  of  the 
civilized  nations  that  have  abandoned  it.  Out  of 
these  United  States,  I  know  not  that  it  exists  in 
in  any  part  of  Christendom,  except  Brazil  and  the 
Spanish  colonies.  And  in  those  colonies,  its  form 
is  much  milder  than  with  us.  Of  its  condition  in 
half-civilized  Brazil,  I  cannot  speak. 

Again:  the  gentleman  urged,  to  this  point,  the 
natural  inferiority  of  the  negro  race,  (page  7.)  He 
has  no  doubt  examined,  and  knows  how  to  ex- 
pose, the  seeming  paradox  of  those  ingenious  men 
who  have  held  that  the  balance  of  power  was 
shit'ted,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  world  passed  from 
the  colored  to  the  white  race,  some  twenty-four 
centuries  ago,  at  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the 
Persians;  and  I  presume  he  decides  that  question 
rightly.  [Mr.  Clingman  interrupted,  and  was 
understood  to  say  he  had  referred  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  relied  on  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian 
skull.]  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  Egyptians. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  attended  to  the  curious  hint 
in  Herodotus,  bearing  on  that  question.  The 
gentleman  quotes  Appian,  a  writer  not  commonly 
in  the  hands  of  professed  scholars.  He  isareaderof 
Polybius,  and  has  weighed  his  merits  and  those  of 
the  other  great  masters  in  that  department  of  compo- 
sition in  such  exact  critical  scales  as  to  feel  justified 
in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  (page  6.)  He  cannot  have  over- 
looked that  singular  passage  in  so  common  an 
author  as  Herodotus,  in  which  the  old  chronicler 
has  been  thought  to  say,  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  remote  source  perhaps  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, were  woolly-headed  negroes.  I  will  not  de- 
fend that  interprelation*of  his  words.  But  it  is  no 
invention  of  any  of  your  high-flying  abolitionists 
of  the  present  day;  it  has  been  received  by  grave 
and  plodding  EngHsh  and  German  doctor.',  who 
read,  and  pondered,  and  smoked,  and  annotated, 
long  before  such  a  hisus  natures  as  an  American 
abolitionist  was  ever  heard  of.  The  gentleman  has 
of  course  determined  the  complexion  of  the  great 
captain  of  antiquity,  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal, 
and  knows  how  far  it  resembled  that  of  the  Ly- 
bians  and  Nubians  whom  he  led  to  twenty  years' 
triumphs  over  the  sharp-beaked  eagles  of  Rome. 
He  sees  how  to  dispose  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
French  mulatto,  Alexandre  Dumas,  that  miracle 
of  prolific  genius.  He  can  show  that  no  stress  is 
to  be  laid  on  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  American 
Frederick  Douglass,  now  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
ten  years  ago  a  wretched  slave,  picking  up  scraps 
of  leaves  of  the  Bible  in  the  gutters  of  Baltimore, 
to  teach  himself  to  read,  then  working  three  years 
on  the  wharves  of  New  Bedford,  without  a  day's 
schooling  I  presume  in  his  life,  yet  now  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  would  do 
no  discredit  to  any  gentleman  on  this  floor.  But  I 
do  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the  negro 
inferiority  is  to  be  traced  to  a  congenital  incapacity, 
or  to  the  depression  and  low  culture  of  many 
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^nerations.  It  is  a  great  problem.  I  have  not 
time  for  it.  It  is  too  intricate  and  vast.  Nor, 
determined  either  way,  would  it  have  any  material 
connection  with  the  main  question  I  have  in  hand, 
or  directly  bear  on  any  measures  now  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  committee.  I  have  been  but 
stepping  aside  a  little  way  in  the  gentleman's 
track. 

Ayain:  he  appealed  to  the  "  failure  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,"  (page 
8.)  The  gentleman  gets  his  views  of  this  from 
the  English  merchants,  who  try  the  question  of 
success  or  failure  by  the  amount  of  their  importa- 
tions of  coffee  and  sugar  from  the  islands.  [Mr. 
Clingman  was  understood  to  say  that  he  Ijgd  his  in- 
formation from  those  who  had  personally  visited  the 
islands.]  The  statements  of  visiters,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  conflicting.  I  have  statements  different 
from  what  have  reached  the  gentleman,  on  which 
1  am  disposed  to  rely.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
the  recent  Parliamentary  Reports,  and  have  sent 
for  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  aided  to  clear 
up  the  contradictions.  I  have  before  me  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  sugar  exported  from  the 
British  West  India  islands  in  five  successive  years. 
It  is  as  follows: 

In  1841 195,295  hogslipads,  12,225  tierces. 

In  1842 135,910         do.        15,985     do. 

In  1843 141,100         do.        13,640      do. 

In  1844 138,150         do.        16,395     d«. 

In  1845 157.200         do.        2:),075      do. 

Showing,  on  the  whole,  a  constant  and  very  grati- 
fying increase  of  the  exportation.  But,  supposing 
it  were  otherwise,  the  gentleman,  like  myself,  1 
believe,  is  a  friend  to  the  protective  system  ;  and  if 
so,  he  knows  the  worth  of  the  home  market.  Mr. 
Jefferson  pointed  it  out  long  ago,  and  showed  how, 
on  account  of  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  for  divers  other  good  and  weighty  rea- 
sons, it  was  better  than  the  foreign.  And  if  part 
of  the  sugar  and  coffee  which  used  to  be  sent 
abroad ,  is  now  consumed  within  the  islands,  which 
is  the  case  to  a  large  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
negroes  being  now  in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  such 
luxuries,  the  decrease  in  the  amount  exported  is 
little  to  the  purpose.  And,  supposing  even  that 
less  of  these  commodities  were  raised,  the  negroes 
being  disposed  to  turn  more  of  their  industry  to 
other  productions — to  raising  yams,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, pine-apples,  anything — for  the  market,  or 
for  their  families,  what  then  ?  The  better  the  farmer 
can  suit  himself  with  his  farming,  the  mo'te  rent 
will  he  be  willing  to  pay;  and  with  the  rise  of  rents 
of  course  comes  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land 
and  of  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors.  Is  it  not 
so .'  And  is  that  failure,  even  in  an  economical 
point  of  view? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ashamed  to  argue  the 
question  on  such  a  basis.  The  failure  of  West 
India  emancipation  !  Do  the  gentleman  and  I 
speak  the  same  language.'  Do  1  understand  the 
gentleman,  and  does  he  understand  himself?  Fail- 
ure, when  eight  hundred  thousand  human  chattels 
were  quietly  changed  in  a  day  to  men  and  women, 
endowed  with  the  possession  and  care  of  their  own 
bodies  and  souls,  introduced  to  the  relations  of 
humanity,  entitled  to  call  their  children  their  own, 
empowered  to  have  husband  and  wife,  brother  and 
sister,  in  some  intelligible  sense  !  This  a  failure! 
And  mark  the  decisive  practical  contradiction 
given,  and  forever  sealed,  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  nowhere  more  loudly  than  in  these  islands,  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding.  Pour  hundred 
thousand  negroes  in  Jamaica  to  forty  thousand 
whites,  the  whites  would  have  been  but  a  mouth- 
ful for  their  vindictive  maw,  if  vindictive  passions 
had  had  sway.  But  not  one  act  of  violence  sullied 
that  magnificent  triumph  of  Christianity  and  right; 
and,  from  that  day  to  this,  a  peace  and  good  order 
have  prevailed ,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  civil- 
isied  community.  If  that  is  a  failure,  will  some 
one  tell  me  what  would  have  been  triumphant  and 
glorious  success  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed. 
The  idea  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  me. 

Once  more  :  the  gentleman  took  ground  against 
the  pretty  common  opinion  that,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  the  continuance  of  slavery  is  injurious  to  us 
as  a  nation,"  (page  9.)  He  will  excuse  me  for 
saying,  that  rarely  has  it  been  my  chance  to  fall 
in  with  so  palpable  a  nan  sequilur  as  that  which 
lies  in  the  chasm  between  his  premises  and  his 
conclusion.  "  It  may  be  remembered,"  he  said 
"  that  the  view  derived  from  the  decennial  census 


is  well  calculated  to  deceive.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  foreigners  annually  arrive  in  the 
United  States,  who  settle  down  almost  entirely  in 
the  free  States."  Do  they?  And  why?  Because 
in  the  free  States  the  occupation  of  the  laborer 
does  not  place  him  in  a  degraded  caste,  and  be- 
cause in  the  free  States  there  are  common  schools 
for  him  to  send  his  children  to,  in  which  they  can 
be  trained  under  the  same  advantages  as  the  richest, 
and  from  which  they  can  start  in  an  equal  compe- 
tition with  the  sons  of  the  richest  for  all  the  prizes 
of  society.  Nor  only,  it  seems,  is  this  the  case 
with  foreigners;  "  those  who  emigrate  from  the  old 
Northern  States  almost  all  go  to  the  new  free  Slates, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  emigration  of  the  old  Southern  States  goes  into 
the  free  States  of  the  Northwest. "  Indeed !  And 
what  IS  it  that  sets  the  j)rodigious  current  of  emi- 
gration so  determinately  in  that  direction,  winning 
even  the  sons  of  the  sunny  South  from  the  homes 
of  their  childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
and  all  the  associations  of  kindred  and  of  memory, 
to  seek  the  hardships  of  an  untried  condition  and 
a  northern  sky  ?  Just  the  intense  desire  for  that 
equality,  and  those  social  advantages,  which  the 
presence  of  slavery  absolutely  excludes.  "This 
I  have  observed  myself,"  the  gentleman  continued, 
"  is  eminently  true  of  the  North  Carolina  emi- 
grants; and  I  may  add,  too,  that,  but  for  this  emi- 
gration, population  would  increase  in  that  State  as 
fast  as  it  would  in  any  country,  there  being  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  among 
the  entire  population."  Ah!  Mr.  Chairman, 
"  much  virtue  is  in"  but,  as  well  as  in  "  if."  "  But 
for  this  emigration,"  North  Carolina  would  rapidly 
increase.  Because  of  this  emigration  it  does  not 
so  increase.  And  what  causes  this  emigration? 
The  gentleman  told  us  what  does  not  cause  it.  It 
is  no  want  of  a  "  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life," 
vulgarly  so  called.  Of  them,  he  said  truly,  they 
have  abundance — plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear. 
But  of  what  are  equally  "  necessaries  of  life"  to 
right-minded  people — equality  of  social  position, 
and  opportunities  for  personal  improvement  and 
advancement — the  non-slaveholding  North  Caro- 
linians have  not  enough,  and  therefore  they  go  else- 
where in  search  of  them,  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  as  well  as  its  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, of  which,  in  a  well-organized  community, 
the  industrious  classes  are  always  the  support  and 
strength .  This  remark  on  the  tendency  of  emigration 
to  the  free  States,  Siiid  the  gentleman, is  "eminently 
true  of  the  North  Carolina  emigrants.''  I  should 
expect  it,  from  the  well-known  sound  sense  and 
robustly  independent  character  of  the  good  old 
North  State.  The  free,  "  tender,  and  open"  spirit 
which  George  Fox  found  among  the  honest  plant- 
ers of  Albemarle  has  not  died  out  there,  and  it  is 
not  satisfied  with  inferiority  and  stagnation.  Let 
them  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  they  can  live  at  home 
without  either. 

And  when  we  have  got  at  the  cause  which  keeps 
down  the  comparative  population,  prosperity,  and 
consequence  of  North  Carolina,  we  can  answer 
the  same  question  in  other  applications.  We  can 
tell  why  the  growth  of  beautiful  Kentucky  keeps 
no  better  pace  with  her  sister  Ohio  across  the 
river,  not  so  large  and  scarcely  so  fertile,  yet  the 
latter,  though  starting  later,  now  nearly  tripling 
the  free  population  of  the  former.  We  can  tell 
why  Virginia,  in  the  first  half  century  of  the 
Federal  Government,  increased  her  population 
from  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  while  New  York,  on  a  much 
smaller  territory,  enlarged  her  numbers  from  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  to  nearly  two 
millions  and  a  half,  and  her  estimated  property 
had  become  nearly  three  times^as  great  as  that  of 
the  State  the  most  favored  by  nature  of  any  in  this 
Union.  We  can  tell  why  Maryland,  most  eligibly 
situated,  has  twenty-seven  free  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  bleak  and  barren  Massachusetts 
ninety-eight.  We  can  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  Michigan,  in  ten  years  before  1840,  increased 
her  free  population  574  per  cent.;  and  Arkansas, 
erected  into  a  State  about  the  same  time,  only  200 
per  cent.  Washington  saw  the  difference  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  his  day,  and  his 
infallible  discernment  descried  the  cause  to  be  in 
the  laws  for  abolishing  slavery:  "laws,"  said  he, 
for  once  too  hopefully,  "  which  there  is  nothing 
more  certain   than   that  Maryland  and  Virginia 


must  have,  and  that  at  a  period  not  remote." 
And  his  august  wisdom  pomted  out  the  proper 
method  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  crying  need. 
"There  is  one  only  proper  and  effectual  mode," 
he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  "  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  legislative  authority; 
and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  [mark  it, 
George  Washington's  suffrage  for  abolition,] 
shall  never  be  wanting." 

An  institution  so  salutary  and  beneficial  to  the 
body  politic,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
would  have  extended  into  Territories  and  States 
as  yet  untouched  by  its  influences,  and  he  offered 
his  own  scheme  for  that  purpose,  (page  5.)  Upon 
that  I  will  not  now  detain  the  committee  with  any 
of  my  remarks.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
sohereafter,  when  thequestion  of  extending  slavery 
into  new  territory  may  come  up.  But  as  to  two 
or  three  things  which  he  said  about  it,  I  must 
briefly  throw  in  my  caveat  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  said: 

"The  supposition  that  the  States  would  exclude  from  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  f?tates  an  institution  which 
prevailed  so  generally  among  them,  seems  improbable  in 
itself,  and  those  who  maintain  it  may  well  be  required  to 
furnish  the  evidence.  There  is  not,  sir,  in  the  whole  Con- 
stitution, anyone  clause  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
favors  the  idea  tliat  slavery  was  to  be  limited  to  the  States 
where  it  then  existed,  or  to  be  excluded  from  any  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States." — Page  5. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Constitution, 
had  it  been  faithfully  executed,  agreeably  to  th6 
sense  of  the  Convention  which  framed,  and  of  the 
people  who  adopted  it,  contains  enough  safeguards 
against  such  a  wrong,  and  that,  construed  in  its 
true  meaning  and  spirit,  it  could  never  have  been 
used  to  extend  the  benefits  (if  they  were  such) 
of  the  original  compromises — compromises  bad 
enough,  any_way,  for  the  free  States — to  new  par- 
ties, not  embVaced  in  the  original  partnership.  The 
gentleman,  it  seems,  thinks  otherwise,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, he  has  recent  constructions  in  his  favor. 
The  past  has  come  and  gone.  We  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  question  further  when  further 
usurpations,  as  I  esteem  them,  shall  be  attempted 
upon  the  liberties  which  that  instrument  was  ex- 
pected to  secure  to  the  freemen  who  ratified  it.  En- 
lightened by  the  dismal  experience  we  have  had,  I 
own  I  could  now  wish  that  the  Constitution  had 
uttered  more  positive  and  explicit  prohibitions, 
though  I  have  little  belief  that  even  they  would 
have  at  all  availed  against  such  unscrupulous  influ- 
ences as  have  been  in  action  to  nullify  it  in  all 
cases  in  which  slavery  was  concerned.  But  that 
no  further  precautions  were  taken,  is  no  matter  of 
surprise.  The  gentleman  must  read  the  debates 
of  the' Convention  which  framed  that  instrument, 
and  of  the  State  conventions  that  ratified  it,  with 
very  different  eyes  from  mine,  if  he  does  not  see 
that  the  statesmen  of  that  day  expected  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade,  after  twenty 
years,  for  which  they  made  provision,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  slavery  itself,  would  be  pretty 
nearly  simultaneous  events.  Such,  I  think,  was 
the  general  expectation  that  prevailed  everywhere, 
except  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  clung  to  the  evil  with  a  tenacious 
fondness.  No,  sir;  the  tree  of  the  Constitution, 
which  our  fathers  planted,  bore  a  natural  fruit, 
salutary  and  palatable.  A  noxious  branch  was 
grafted  upon  it,  which  grew  rankly,  and  over- 
shadowed and  poisoned  the  rest — "  a  mildewed 
ear,  blasting  its  wholesome  brother."  Prune  that 
off,  and  again,  in  beneficent  abundance,  it  will  yield 
fruit  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

The  gentleman  said,  further,  "one-half  of  the 
States  have  slaves,  the  other  half  have  none," 
(page  5;)  and  from  that  statement  he  argued,  that 
in  settling  the  institutions  of  new  territory,  an 
equitable  arrangement  would  be  to  give  half  of  it 
up  to  slavery,  and  let  liberty  live  in  the  rest.  Sir, 
I  do  not  agree  to  that  fractional  statemerit.  If 
facts  which  I  have  presented  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  are  sustained,  then  it  follows  that 
not  one-half,  but  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  people  of 
this  Confederacy  are  interested  as  proprietors  in 
an  institution  which  is  essentially  and  irrecon- 
cilably hostile  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  other 
fortv-nine  fiftieths,  and  v.'hich  demands  to  wield 
all  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  extend  the 
borders  of  its  own  domain,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining and  perpetuating  that  instrument  for  op- 
pressing the  great  majority. 
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The  gentleman  said  again,  in  connection  with 
"this  topic,  "  it  is  obvious,  that  by  transferring  part 
of  the  slaves  from  the  old  States  to  the  new,  you 
would  not  increase  their  numbers,"  (page  8.)  Sir, 
if  my  little  reading  in  political  economy  has  not 
misled  me,  this  is  by  no  means  "obvious;''  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious,  that  by  removing"  a 
population  from  comparatively  narrow  bounds, 
you  provide  for  an  increase  of  its  numbers;  and 
particular  considerations  might  be  added  in  the 
present  instance  to  show  further  that  that  result 
would  follow.  I  anticipate  thfe  reply  that  may  be 
made  to  this.  It  may  be  said.  Very  well;  increase 
the  amount  of  human  life,  and  you  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this 
is  a  direct  abandonment  of  the  other  position. 
And  in  the  second,  I  will  not  allow  that  the  sum 
of  happiness,  under  all  circumstances  of  social  con- 
dition, is  enlarged  with  that  of  life.  Virginians  at 
least  are  not  apt  to  forget  the  saying  of  their  great 
compatriot,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 
If  that  sentiment  be  just,  then  it  shoukl  equally 
be  said,  Give  me  liberty,  dr  curse  me  not  with  ex- 
istence. 

Much  of  the  interest  lately  manifested  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  colored  race,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  "  the  action  of  anti-slavery  or  abolition 
societies,"  (page  9.)  He  is  aware  that  they  are 
no  institutions  of  recent  origin,  but  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  our  Government.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  February,  1790,  by 
the  "Pennsylvania Society  for  promoting  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery."  The  name  of  no  less  consid- 
erable a  person  than  the  sage  Benjamin  Franklin 
is  subscribed  to  that  memorial  as  President.  1 
think  Dr.  Franklin  knew  some  things  as  well  as 
the  men  of  tliis  more  confident  generation.  I  think 
particularly  that  he  had  some  comprehension  of 
that  Constitution  which  he  helped  to  frame;  and  I 
set  his  authority  against  that  of  a  Boston  writer, 
who  considered  it  "  questionable  whether  the  abo- 
lition movement  is  reconcilable  with  duty  under 
the  Constitution."  Among  the  illustrious  names 
on  the  roll  of  that  society  is  found  that  of  La 
Fayette,  whom  the  gentleinan  from  North  Caro- 
lina quoted  as  complimenting  "  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people,  which  enabled  them  wisely 
to  settle  all  domestic  diiferences" — the  same  La 
Fayette  who  said  to  Clarkson,  as  that  philanthro- 
pist reports  in  a  letter  written  not  long  before  his 
death,  "I  would  never  have  drawn  my  sword  in 
the  cause  of  America,  if  I  could  have  conceived 
that  thereby  I  was  founding  a  land  of  slavery." 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  presented 
a  cla-ssification  of  abolitionists  of  the  present  day. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  it,  either  for  precision  or 
completeness,  and  will  bespeak  his  patience  while 
I  propose  a  different. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Abolitionists, 
strictly  and  commonly  so  called.  Their  specific 
distinction,  as  a  body,  is,  that  they  urge  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  the  Union. 
"With  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  who  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  not  long  ago,  they  hold  to 
the  "sacred  right  of  revolution."  He  called  it 
"  the  most  sacred  of  all  riglits."  They  attach  to 
it  a  similar  sanctity,  though  they  would  not  pros- 
ecute the  object  in  the  way  which  I  suppose  he 
would  think  legitimate.  They  are,  generally  at 
least,  non-resistants,  and  most  of  them  even  refrain 
from  voting,  from  scruples  against  giving  even 
that  support  to  a  Government  which  they  regard 
as  implicated  in  so  much  wrong.  "With  a  late 
President  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  they 
have  "  calculated  the  value  of  the  Union,"  and,'as 
they  do  the  surn,  the  Union  turns  out  to  cost  too 
much.  Among  them  are  persons  of  the  greatest 
p\iiity  of  life,  and  the  most  unselfish  philanthropy. 
There  are  individuals  of  eminent  abilities,  of  the 
highest  culture,  and  of  social  connections  the  most 
esteemed.  There  are  those  who  bear  the  great 
'  historical  names  of  the  North — names  which  one 
cannot  read  the  story  of  the  heroic  periods  of  New 
England  without  continually  meeting. 

I  do  not  adopt  their  views  in  respect  to  disunion. 
I  believe  that  there  resides  in  the  Constitution  a  suf- 
ficient recuperative  power,  which,  though  smoth- 
ered now,  only  requires  proper  elfort  to  be  brought 
into  action.  I  reject  utterly  the  doctrine  which 
makes  the  distinguishing  badge  of  that  body.  It 
was  from  them  that  those  expressions  proceeded 


which  the  gentleman  quoted  to  the  committee  as 
having  been  "  collated  by  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton," 
(page  14.)  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  should  have 
thus  brought  forward  his  friend  here.  I  cannot 
anticipate  any  occasion  that  will  lead  me  to  intro- 
duce, in  this  place,  for  animadversion,  the  name  of 
a  private  citizen.  But  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
make  some  notice  from  me  proper,  perhaps  neces- 
sary. I  will  not  proceed  to  it  without  premising 
that  he  shall  not  say  anything  of  his  friend's  worth 
in  private  life  that  I  will  not  cordially  echo  and 
confirm,  perhaps  with  not  less  knowledge  than  his 
own.  I  cannot  mistake  the  gentleman's  allusion, 
when  he  said,  that,  "because  he  [Mr..'\.ppleton]  ex- 
'  pressed  sentiments  of  regard  for  the  Constitution 
'  and  the  Union,  and  a  determination  to  abide  by 
'  the  laws  as  made,  a  torrent  of  obloquy  was  di- 
'  rected  against  him,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  publish 
'  a  pamphlet  in  his  defence."  The  gentleman  read 
some  of  "  the  extracts  which  he  [Mr.  Appleton] 
thought  proper  to  make,  to  show  the  opinions  of 
his  assailants;"  and  then,  in  allusion  to  part  of 
what  he  had  quoted,  he  went  on  to  say:  "This 
'  last  sentiment  he  shows  has  been  adopted  as  a 
'  motto  by  many  who  do  not  profess  to  belong  to 
'  the  sect  of  Abolitionists."  The  gentleman  must 
pardon  me.  I  think  his  friend  has  not  shown  this; 
I  think  that  he  has  not  asserted  it.  If  the  gentle- 
man understands  that  his  friend  has  insinuated  it, 
in  relation  to  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  that  drew 
out  his  own,  on  the  gentleman  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  interpretation.  I  entertain  no  such 
question  here.  But  if  the  gentleman  can  further 
show  that  that  insinuation  is  in  fact  made,  then  be 
the  responsibility  of  such  an  insinuation  upon  its 
author.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  groundless  one. 
The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  which  occasioned  the 
publication  by  the  gentleman's  friend,  recorded 
distinctly  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  disunion. 
It  was  no  obiter  dictum,  but  explicitly  set  down, 
and  somewhat  fully  reasoned  out.  In  answer  to 
the  inquiry.  What  course  of  action  the  usurpations 
of  slavery  demanded  from  the  free  States,  that  wri- 
ter said:  "  They  should  not  meditate  a  severance  of 
'  the  union  of  the  States.  Disunion  would  be  as 
'  evil  a  thing  as  it  is  painted  by  any  of  those  who, 
'  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  its  evils,  put  their 
'  consciences  to  sleep  in  respect  to  that  slavery 
'  which,  as  long  as  it  exists,  will  threaten,  more 
'  than  all  other  causes  together,  to  bring  it  about." 
He  then  proceeded  to  some  considerations  in  con- 
firmation of  this  sentiment,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks upon  the  topic  by  saying:  "  Constitutional 
'  proceedings,  then,  alone  are  to  be  thought  of  for 
'  the  abatement  of  this  monstrous  nuisance.  A 
'  disunion  of  the  States,  on  all  other  accounts  a 
'  calamity,  does  not  change  its  character  when 
'  viewed  in  relation  to  this  end."* 

Another  portion  of  those  interested  in  the  move- 
ment against  slavery  is  embraced  in  the  Liberty 
party,  so  called.  It.  has  a  regular  party  organiza- 
tion, contemplating  action  under  the  Constitution, 
holding  its  conventions,  and  supporting  its  own 
candidates  for  office,  as  much  as  either  of  the  two 
parties  that  mainly  divide  the  country.  In  some 
States  its  numbers  are  large.  In  my  own  State, 
its  vote  has  nearly  reached  ten  thousand.  In  New 
York,  in  1844,  it  came  up,  I  believe,  to  fifteen 
thousand. 

Among  the  opponents  of  slavery  are  next  to  be 
reckoned  great  numbers  in  the  two  principal  par- 
ties in  the  free  States.  A  very  large  number — I 
suppose  the  dominant  portion — of  the  Democracy 
of  New  York  has  lately  taken  strong  ground  upon 
the  subject;  and  the  same,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
has  been  the  current  of  Democratic  opinion  in  New 
Hampshire;  while  the  Whigs  of  New  Hampshire 
have  made  themselves  very  distinctly  heard,  and  a 
combination,  on  the  ground  of  hostility  to  slavery, 
has  plucked  the  government  of  that  State  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  dynasty  which  had  seemed  destined 
to  be  perpetual.  In  Massachusetts,  we  have  four- 
teen counties.  Two  of  them  are  small,  their  popu- 
lation not  equalling  that  of  several  of  our  single 
towns.  The  Whigs  of  a  majority,  I  believe,  of 
the  rest,  at  the  county  conventions  last  autumn, 
declared  the  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  any 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency, 
who  was  not  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery;  while  no  county,  as  far  as 


*  Papers  on  the  Slave  Power,  pp.  77—79. 


I  know,  assumed  the  opposite  ground.  But  the 
people  of  that  sober  Commonwealth  have  widely 
taken  the  alarm,  and  they  do  not  limit  their  viewf* 
to  the  mereconfinement  of  slavery  within  its  present 
limits.  Let  me  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  resolve  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  pattern  Whig  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, passed, as  appears  by  the  certified  copy 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  on  the  27th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  five  days  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  Congress.     It  reads  thus  ; 

"  Resolved,  xmanimoushj,  Tliat  the  I^egislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts views  the  existence  of  human  sl-.ivery,  wit'iin  the 
limits  of  tlie  United  States,  as  a  great  calamity,  an  im- 
mense moral  and  political  evil,  which  ought  to  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  that  end  can  be.  properly  and  constitutionally  at- 
tained, and  that  its  extension  should  be  uniformly  and  earn- 
estly opposffi  by  all  good  and  patriotic  men  throughout  the 
Union." 

Sir,  that  is  plain  language.  Tliat  is  off-hand , 
downright,  point-blank  utterance,  if  I  know  what 
such  utterance  is.  Without  being  any  friend  to 
the  doctrine  of  instructions,  I  take  that  for  the  sen- 
timent and  counsel  of  my  venerated  mother,  and 
may  God  prosper  me  as  I  will  act  accordingly!  I 
stand  on  just  that  platform.  I  consult  that  solemn 
record  of'the  sense  of  my  native  State,  and  I  find  that 
my  sentiments  come  exactly  up  to  it.  With  that 
recoid  of  the  will  of  Whig  Massachusetts  in  my 
hand,  I  shall  not  go  to  Mr.  A,  B,  or  C,  in  State 
street,  or  Wall  street,  to  learn  whether  I  am  a 
Whig,  when  measured  by  some  second-rate  stand- 
ard in  their  minds.  As  little  shall  I  wait  to  have 
my  Whig  character  passed  upon  by  some  inspect- 
ing editor  here  in  Washington.  I  had  not  been 
many  days  in  this  place  before  one  of  that  profes- 
sion animadverted  on  me  and  two  of  my  friends, 
as  "putrid  excrescences"  upon  the  Whig  party. 
In  perhaps  not  quite  so  direct  language,  he  passed 
the  same  sentence  on  thi-ee  other  Whig  members, 
and  recommended,  I  think,  that  weshould  be  "  lop- 
ped off."  The  calculation  at  the  time  was,  that 
the  party  in  this  House  had  five  majority,  all  told. 
It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  that  "  lopping  off,"  which 
would  have  left  a  mijius  quantity  behind.  Sir,  it 
would  not  have  been  good  partisan  economy-— it 
would  not  have  secured  a  good  working  majority. 
It  would  have  been  financiering  too  much  like  that 
of  the  honest  soldier  in  the  English  song — 
"  How  happy's  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
And  spends  halfa  crown  upon  sixpence  a  day  !" 

The  happy  thought  was  ground  out  by  what  was 
.said — of  course,  erroneously — to  be  the  organ  of  a 
certain  interest  in  this  House.  To  judge  from  the 
music  it  discoursed,  it  was  an  instrument  of  indif- 
ferent pretension,  fitted  with  a  sorry  set  of  what 
Milton  calls 

"  Scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." 
Fi-om  the  lumber  ganet,  which  was  its  too  evident 
destiny,  it  has  lately,  if  report  says  true,  been 
ransomed,  to  be  furnished  with  another  stop,  and 
attuned  to  a  different  symphony.  I  think  it  was 
time. 

[Before  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph,  the 
Chairman's  hammer  fell,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
hour.  Mr.  P.  would  have  gone  on  substantially 
as  follows:] 

There  is  another  large  class  of  persons  who  are 
apt  to  be  left  wholly  out  of  the  account  in  a  con- 
sideration of  this  question — friends  of  freedom, 
who,  disinclined  to  attach  themselves  to  a  third 
party,  and  merely  block  the  wheels — utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Democratic  party,  because  of  its 
alliance  with  slavery,  and  not  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  Whigs,  becai-ise  they  think  their  practice 
is  not  up  to  their  professions — stay  at  home,  and 
do  not  vote  at  all,  simply  hoping  and  waiting  for 
better  times.  "When  the  Democi-atic  party  in 
Massachusetts  suddenly  abandoned,  in  1845,  the 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  which, 
up  to  that  time,  it  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  its 
rival,  the  effect  was  immediately  seen  at  the  au- 
tumn election,  in  the  loss  of  17,000  of  its  votes — 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  It 
fell  off  still  further  the  following  year;  and  although 
it  recovered  a  few  thousands  at  the  last  election 
of  Governor,  this  gain  has  been  thought. to  be 
owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  accession  of  "Whigs 
favorable  to  the  war.  There  can  scarcely  be  fewer 
than  160,000  voters  in  Massachusetts.  The  last 
year  but  one,  the  aggregate  of  votes  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 101,000,  and  the  last  year  105,000.  In 
short,  about  one-third  of  the  voters  did  not  use 
their  right.    Of  course,  a  variety  of  causes  are  to 
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be  supposed  for  this.  A  large  number  of  voters 
always  will  be  missing.  But  for  so  remarkable  a 
result  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  there  was  some 
prevailing  reason,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  to  which  I  have  adverted  had  a  very  ma- 
terial operation. 

Once  more:  there  is  a  large  and  all-important 
class  of  enemies  of  slavery  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  free  States.  In  the  Lexington  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  well  known  that  there  lives  one  of  its 
foes,  who  bears  "a  name  to  conjure  with;"  and 
from  the  city  of  Louisville  a  newspaper  is  sent 
abroad,  within,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  that 
State,  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  con- 
ducted with  singular  talent  and  right  feeling,  and 
exerting  a  sensible  and  extensive  influence.  A 
Governor  of  Virginia,  not  long  ago,  proposed  to 
his  Legislature  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  the 
respective  counties  the  power  to  expel  free  colored 
people  beyond  their  limits.  The  non-slaveliolding 
farmers  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  thanked  him  "  for 
teaching  them  that  word."  They  did  not  approve 
the  particular  application  recommended  of  this  new 
principle  in  legislation:  but  already  there  is  much 
speculation  about  aSlate  law, authorizingthe  coun- 
ties severally  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  own  j 
borders.  Delaware  seems  on  the  verge  of  eman-  ; 
cipation,  and  panting  for  the  untried  prosperity  it  [ 
will  bring.  There  are  indications  that  Maryland  I 
■will  not  be  very  far  behind.  The  institution  which  \ 
her  Representative  does  not  think  ought  to  be  spo-  j 
ken  of  here  is  discussed  very  freely  in  her  dwel-  j 
lings  and  by  her  road-sides.  An  uneasiness  under  j 
the  burden  that  so  oppresses  freemen  is  working 
in  Western  North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 
In  Georgia,  if  report  says  true,  the  causes  of  the 
depression  of  the  white  laboring  man  are  engaging 
a  constantly-increasing  attention;  and  there  are  { 
■whispers  even  that  the  thing  is  whispered  even 
among  the  sandhillers  of  South  Carolina.  But 
whether  more  or  less  developed  in  one  place  or 
another,  I  take  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  a  de- 
sire for  emancipation  prevails,  to  an  extent  already 
not  inconsiderable,  among  the  non-slaveholding 
freemen  of  the  Southern  country.  And  it  has  a 
healthy  root  and  must  grow.  They  are  coming  to 
see  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  especi- 
ally for  their  own,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nuisance 
be  abated.  Attention  is  getting  fixed  upon  that 
great  political  truth.  The  baleful  political  aspect  of 
the  slave  question  stands  out  in  the  light.  Discus- 
sion of  it  must  take  place,  artd  must  infallibly  end 
in  confirming,  enlightening,  and  guiding  to  a  prac- 
tical issue  the  sense  of  its  reality  and  of  the  obli- 
gation to  seek  a  remedy. 

So  that,  as  I  view  the  case,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  geographical  and  sectional  question,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  understands  it,  (page 
11,)  and  as  it  is  made  to  appear  in  the  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  one  great  point  of  whose  sagacity 
is,  to  present  different  issues  from  the  true  ones. 
The  question  is  not  at  all  between  NoTth  and 
South,  but  between  the  many  millions  of  non- 
slaveholding  Americans,  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  and  the  very  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  hold  slaves.  It  is  time 
that  this  idea  of  a  geographical  distinction  of  par- 
ties, with  relation  to  this  subject,  was  abandoned. 
It  has  no  substantial  foundation.  Freedom,  with 
its  fair  train  of  boundless  blessings  for  white  and 
black — slavery,  with  its  untold  miseries  for  both^ 
these  are  the  two  parties  in  the  field  ;  and,  as  to 
their  relative  power,  the  slaveholders,  if  collected, 
would  be  outnumbered  by  the  population  of  the 
single  city  of  New  York,  while  the  name  of  the 
other  host  is  Legion.  I  cannot  therefore  attach 
any  importance  to  the  hint  which  the  gentleman 
threw  out  towards  the  close  of  his  remarks,  of 
what  "the  South"  might  think  it  necessary  to 
do,  if  the  anti-slavery  movement  were  too  much 
pressed,  (page  16.)  On  this  point  he  spoke  for- 
bearingly,  and  in  a  strain  which  contrasts  most 
agreeably  with  language  to  which  these  walls 
have  listened  in  some  other  times.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  upon  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  bring  it  forward  till  some  further 
occasion  shall  arise.  I  will  now  only  express  my 
deliberate  and  undoubting  conviction,  that  the 
time  has  quite  gone  by  when  the  friends  of  sla- 
very might  hope  anything  from  an  attempt  to 
move  the  South  to  disunion  for  its  defence.  When 
they   raise   that    question    seriously,   their  non- 


slaveholding  neighbors — with  their  majority  of 
more  than  six  votes  to  one,  even  in  that  region — 
v/ill  settle  it  for  them  very  quietly  and  effectually, 
through  the  ballot-boxes.  And  it  is  altogether 
likely  they  will  then  go  further  yet,  and  say,  "  An 
evil  which  has  all  along  annoye<l,  disgraced,  and 
kept  us  down,  and  which  now  asks  for  its  support 
the  overthrow  of  our  wise  form  of  government, 
is  no  more  to  be  tolerated.  Our  interests,  our 
peace,  our  safety,  demand  its  extirpation."  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  good  policy  for  the  slaveholders 
to  let  their  neighbors  hear  them  talk  of  disunion. 
Unless  I  read  very  stupidly  the  signs  of  the  times, 
it  will  not  be  the  Union'they  will  thus  endanger, 
but  the  interest  to  which  they  would  sacrifice  it. 
If  they  insist  that  the  Union  and  Slavery  cannot 
live  together,  they  may  be  taken  at  their  word, 
but  IT  IS  THE  Union  that  must  stand. 


THE  WAR  WITH  M'EXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  HON.  S.  W.  DOWNS, 

OF  LOUISIANA, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  31,  1848. 

The  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Military 

Affairs  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 

Military  Force,  being  under  consideration: 

Mr.  DOWNS  said: 

I  had  no  intention,  Mr.  President,  when  this 
bill  first  came  up  in  the  Senate,  to  say  anything 
upon  the  subject.  I  thought,  sir,  that  our  pro- 
gress in  this  war  with  Mexico  was  such — we 
having  advanced  to  the  interior  of  that  country, 
taken  possession  of  its  capital,  and  accomplished 
everything,  practically,  that  the  army  and  the 
President  could  have  accomplished — that  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Congress,  when  it  came  together, 
it  would,  in  its  deliberations  upon  this  subject, 
rather  indicate  what  further  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  matter,  and  would  occupy  their  time  in 
action  rather  than  words.  I  had  no  expectation 
whatever,  when  this  bill  was  first  introduced,  that 
its  passage  would  be  delayed,  and  that  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  President  would  be 
opposed. 

I  find,  however,  that  I  have  been  very  much 
mistaken.  When  it  was  proposed,  for  the  first 
time,  to  take  up  this  bill,  I  happened  not  to  be  in 
the  Senate  on  that  day,  and  1  believe  it  was  the 
only  day  in  which  I  was  absent  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  ;  but,  upon  inquiring,  I 
found  that  opposition  was  made  to  such  consider- 
ation, and  there  was  a  very  close  vote  as  to 
whether  the  bill  should  be  taken  up.  I  understood 
from  that  fact,  at  that  time,  that  some  obstructions 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  passage;  but, 
still,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  decided  opposition  to 
the  bill,  which  has  since  been  manifested  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  have  had  so  much  discus- 
sion, and  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  war,  and  as,  perhaps,  we  shall  here- 
after have  a  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  question 
by  whom  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was  com- 
menced, I  wish  to  place  on  record  the  history,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  this  debate.  In  so  doing,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  the  course  of 
certain  Senators  upon  this  all-important  subject ; 
for  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  debate  oi.  this  bill,  I  do  not,  for  one, 
desire  to  have  the  question  left  in  doubt  as  to  who 
commenced  or  protracted  this  war  of  discussion. 
When  the  attempt  was  first  made,  sir,  to  call  this 
bill  up  for  consideration,  the  objection,  as  I  under- 
stood from  the  "Ofiicial  Proceedings,"  to  taking  it 
up  was  not  one  of  direct  opposition  to  the  bill,  but 
simply  whether  it  should  be  taken  up  or  not  at  that 
time.  At  all  events,  that  appeared  to  be  the  light 
in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee. 

We  soon,  however,  came  to  another  stage  of 
procedure  in  this  matter.  Some  days  after,  when 
the  bill  was  again  called  up,  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crit- 
tenden,] to  change  the  provisions,  &c.  Still  I 
did  not  understand  that  to  be  opposition  to  the 
bill;  for,  if  I  understood  the  Senator's  remarks  on 
that  subject,  it  was  not  denied  that  the  President 
should  be  properly  sustained  in  the  conduct  of  this 


war.  And  I  am  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion, 
from  an  incident  that  occurred  about  that  period. 
In  some  preliminary  discussion  at  that  time,  I  re- 
collect very  distinctly  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised 
at  an  incidental  remark  that  fell  from  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi — viz:  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  had  been  delayed,  or  procrastinated,  by  Con- 
gress. I  confess  that  I  was  very  much  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I 
thought  that  the  olijection  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  not  so  well  founded  as  he  affirmed 
it  to  be.  I  supposed  that  there  had  been  no  serious 
objection  at  the  former  session  designed  against 
the  particular  measures  recommended  Tor  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  I  did  not  understand  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
such  opposition  was  intended,  but  that  there  was 
only  some  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  details 
of  this  particular  measure.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  soon  arrived  at  other  stages  of  this  business.' 
It  was  remarked  the  other  day,  by  an  honorable 
Senator  on  the  other  side,  (1  do  not  now  recollect 
which,)  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  those  connected  with  him  in 
the  support  of  this  bill,  were  "making  consider- 
able progress" — that  he  had  at  first  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico,  but  that  he 
now  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  not  so 
unreasonable,  or  so  monstrous — that  such  an  idea 
might  be  tolerated — and  that  therefore  he  was 
making  some  progress. 

Now,  I  must  say,  in  reply,  that  those  who  are 
thus  charging  us  with  inconsistency,  are  changing 
the  position  which  they  had  assumed  at  the  com- 
mencement very  rapidly.  It  is  they  who  have 
been  making  progress;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  it  is  a  progress  backwards.  From  the  time 
when  the  bill  was  first  proposed  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, they  have  manifested  an  increasing  opposi- 
tion to  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  Not  only  do 
they  find  fault  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  War  Department,  with  the  reports  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 
with  all  the  authorities  usually  allowed  on  such 
occasions,  but  they  resist  and  contest  them  at  every 
point,  and  have  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  That  was  the  stage, 
in  the  course  of  their  procedure  upon  this  subject, 
marked  out  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  But 
they  did  not  stop  there.  There  was  still  another 
stage.  Where  they  will  stop  in  their  onward 
career,  I  cannot  say;  for,  soon  after,  another  hon- 
orable Senator  (the  Senator  from  Connecticut)  of- 
fered a  resolution  which  took  still  higher  ground: 
in  the  first  place,  that  Mexico  had  no  public  do- 
main; and,  secondly,  if  .she  had,  she  had  no  power 
to  cede  any  of  said  territory  to  us;  and,  therefore, 
our  idea  of  acquiring  territory  for  indemnity  was 
altogether  futile.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  opposition  to  this  bill;  and  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  every  additional  step  that  has  been  made  has 
but  astonished  me  the  more.  These  latter  posi- 
tions assumed  by  an  honorable  Senator  have  es- 
pecially astonished  me  more  than  all  the  rest. 
What  are  they?  Why,  that  Mexico  has  no  pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  we  can  get  nothing  from  her. 
Well,  sir,  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  question, 
fori  care  very  little  whether  she  has  any  public 
domain  or  not,  though  I  understand  the  fact  very 
differently.  I  understand  that  Mexico  has  a  pub- 
lic domain.  I  think  it  very  immaterial,  and  that 
the  acquisition  of  territory  for  the  public  land 
it  brings  into  the  country  is  of  no  great  advan- 
tage. In  regard  to  public  lands  generally,  and  in 
respect  particularly  to  the  immense  territory  we 
have  held,  I  think  they  bring  in  but  very  little 
income  to  the  Government.  1  venture  to  say,  that 
on  examination  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
public  lands  in  this  country,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  surveys,  purchases,  and  the  other  ne- 
cessary expenses,  it  would  be  found  that  it  has 
been  by  no  means  a  money-making  business. 
There  are  other  advantages  in  the  acquisition  of 
territory  besides  the  mere  value  of  the  land.  The 
increase  of  population,  of  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently of  revenue  resulting  from  such  acquisition, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Suppose  we  had 
never  received  a  dollar  out  of  the  immense  territory 
acquired  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  would 
not  the  acquisition,  considering  the  millions  of 
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revenue  received  at  New  Orleans,  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  its  acquirement?  I  believe 
Mexico  has  a  public  domain  to  cede  ;  but  whether 
she  has  or  not,  I  do  not  care  a  straw.  We  want 
the  territory  for  the  spread  of  population,  the  in- 
crease of  our  commerce,  and  the  extension  of  our 
liberties,  just  as  we  wanted  Louisiana  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Floridas,  and  Texas.  I 
shall  not  follow  the  Senator  in  his  argument  on 
this  point.  He  cited  from  a  work  on  international 
law,  of  which  I  profess  to  know  but  little.  I  shall 
not,  then,  follow  him  in  that  quotation.  But  I 
should  think  that  such  law  as  that  which  he  cited 
is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  all  nations,  con- 
trary to  common  sense,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
this  age  of  the  world.  How,  I  would  ask,  did  we 
acquire  the  very  ground  on  which  this  Capitol 
stands.'  Tradition  records,  that  the  Indians  once 
lighted  their  council-fires  on  this  very  hill ;  would 
the  Senator  then  have  it,  that  we  have  no  title  to 
this,  the  site  of  our  Capitol,  and  that  the  remnant 
of  these  Indians  could  at  any  time  justly  eject  us 
from  its  possession.'  But  if  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment should  be  correct,  that  Mexico  has  no  power 
to  cede  territory,  how  will  that  help  his  cause.'  It 
will  only  make  it  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  take 
it,  if  she  cannot  cede  it. 

Such,  then,  sir,  is  the  history  of  the  opposition, 
thus  far,  to  this  bill.  Before  I  proceed  further, 
however,  I  will  advert  to  an  argument  made  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Phelps,] 
who  last  addressed  the  Senate.  In  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  he  complained  of  the  exercise  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  an  almost  despotic 
military  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico,  and  declaimed,  at  some 
length,  against  the  dangers  of  an  abuse  of  a  mili- 
tary authority.  But  does  not  this  military  power 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  the  President,  in  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  and  because  that  legal 
provision  has  not  yet  been  made  by  which  he 
would  have  been  relieved  of  that  responsibility? 
So  far  from  being  desirous  to  hold  California  and 
New  Mexico  by  military  tenure,  rather  than  by 
the  organization  of  civil  government,  the  President 
has  been  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  that  responsi- 
bility, which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have 
devolved  upon  him,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont can  at  any  time  contribute  his  share  in  the 
removal  of  that  much  of  the  military  power  of  the 
President,  by  establishing  civil  or  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  another  preliminary  remark  which  I 
desire  to  make,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  aston- 
ishing distrust  manifested  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber,  with  respect  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  hitherto  been  generally  considered, 
that  in  cases  where  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
country  are  involved  in  a  controversy  with  a  for- 
eign Power,  party  spirit  should  be  assuaged.  And 
I  think  the  history  of  the  country  shows,  that  in 
the  highest  party  times,  when  such  cases  have 
arisen,  party  spirit  has  subsided.  It  was  so,  I 
recollect,  some  years  ago,  when  the  question  of 
the  northeastern  boundary  was  in  agitation.  Then, 
nearly  by  unanimous  consent — indeed,  I  believe  it 
was  unanimous — means  were  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  President  to  meet  any  contingency  which 
might  arise.  So  it  was  also,  I  believe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war;  but  the  spirit  of  party  op- 
position has  gradually  arisen,  and  every  measure 
suggested  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  now 
most  scrupulously  scrutinized. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  grounds  of' 
my  vote  upon  this  bill,  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
^iven  for  its  passage  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  and  so  eloquently  sus- 
tained by  another  member  of  the  committee,  [the 
Senator  from  M  ississippi ,  Col.  Davis,]  whose  heroic 
and  skillful  exploits  in  two  of  the  most  brilliant  bat- 
tles— and  I  regret  to  say,  also,  as  his  own  honor- 
able wounds  but  too'  clearly  attest,  the  most  bloody 
battles  of  the  war — Monterey  and  Buena  Vista — 
add  a  weight  to  whatever  he  says  on  this  subject, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  conclusive. 
I  felt  sure  it  would  be  so  then,  but  I  find  I  was 
mistaken.  His  arguments  have  not  been  answered; 
they  never  can  or  will  be  answered  on  this  floor  or 
elsewhere.  Still,  opposition  to  the  bill  appears  to 
have  constantly  increased  from  that  day  to  this. 


My  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  this  body  and  of  the 
country,  are  due  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, [Col.  Davis,]  who  is  on  the  military  com- 
mittee, for  what  he  said  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  That  amendment 
seemed  almost  to -have  reduced  the  friends  of  this 
bill  to  the  necessity  of  undervaluing  the  efficiency 
of  volunteers,  or  to  adopt  the  amendment.  There 
is  a  diiTerence  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  both  in  the 
army  and  elsewhere.  The  honorable  Senator  was 
identified  with  both  arms  of  the  service,  regulars  | 
and  volunteers,  and  could  have  no  partiality  for  ! 
either.  Few  men  occupy  the  same  position  in  this 
particular;  he  has  said,  therefore,  all  that  is  proper 
or  necessary  on  the  occasion,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
satisfied  both  parties,  that  for  the  services  contem- 
plated regulars  are  to  be  preferred.  While  ex- 
pressing, then,  my  thanks  to  that  Senator,  and  my 
full  concurrence  in  all  he  said  on  the  respective 
merits  of  volunteers  and  regulars,  giving  preference 
to  neither  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  but  doing 
ample  credit  to  both,  I  take  occasion  to  slate  a 
fact,  and  an  opinion  of  volunteers,  I  once  heard 
from  a  very  distinguished  officer  of  the  regular 
army  in  the  war  of  1812,  now  no  more,  and  who, 
like  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  bore  about  him 
wounds  received  on  the  battle-fields  of  his  country, 
and  which,  I  believe,  at  last  carried  him  prema- 
turely to  the  grave — I  mean  the  late  General  Rip- 
ley. I  thought  the  fact' stated,  and  the  opinion 
given,  a  little  extravagent.  I  now  believe  them 
both  perfectly  true.  He  said,  that  in  all  the  annals 
of  American  warfare,  American  volunteers,  in  any 
thing  like  equal  numbers,  never  had  been  beaten, 
and  never  could  while  our  present  institutions  ex- 
isted. The  battle-fields  of  New  Orleans,  Buena 
Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  Brazito,  Sacramento,  and 
others,  attest  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

In  the  debates  on  this  bill,  there  has  been,  I 
think,  some  incorrectness  in  the  statements  of 
those  who  oppose  the  bill,  no  doubt  unintentional, 
as  to  the  force  now  authorized  and  required  by  the 
Executive  and  the  committee,  calculated  to  lead  to 
error.  It  has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
speakers,  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  increase  contemplated  by  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  and  the  bill  for  twenty  regi- 
ments of  volunteers,  as  increasing  the  actual  force 
in  service  thirty  thousand  men.  I  do  not  so  under- 
stand it.  As  I  understand  it,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Adjutant  General's  office,  the  present  forces 
authorized  are: 

Regulars 30,350 

Volunteers 32,316 

Total  authorized 63,166 

If  we  add  to  this  the  ten  regiments  contemplated 
by  this  bill,  we  make  the  whole  amount  73,166. 
The  force  in  actual  service,  from  the  last  returns, 
are: 

Regulars 20,333 

Volunteers 20,286 

Volunteers   from   Michigan   and  Ala- 
bama, on  their  way 2,200 

Making,  in  all,  in  actual  service . . .  42,719 
From  these  statements,  it  will  appear  that  the 
number  that  can  be  kept  in  service,  of  those  autho- 
rized by  law,  is  about  two-thirds.  This  calculation 
will  give  for  the  actual  force  in  service,  after  the 
ten  new  regiments  are  added,  about  48,925 — say 
fifty  thousand  men.  And  if  the  twenty  additional 
regiments  of  volunteers  be  added  to  the  forces 
previously  authorized,  the  number  that  would  be 
actually  kept  in  service,  according  to  this  mode  of 
calculation,  would  be  62,000.  This  bill,  and  the 
billauthorizing  the  twenty  regiments  of  volunteers, 
does  not,  as  has  been  represented,  add  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  the  number  in  actual  service.  They 
do  not  necessarily  add  a  single  man  to  either  arm 
of  the  service;  they  only  authorize  the  President 
to  do  so,  if  he  deems  it  necessary. 

While  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the  arguments 
offered  against  the  bill,  and  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Butler,]  which  is  still  pending.  That 
amendment  proposes,  instead  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  regiments,  to  add  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  each  company.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  military  affairs,  sir,  but  I  confess  that  this 
amendment  struck  me  as  rather  extraordinary, 
particularly  when  it  was  considered  that  the  peace 


establishment  oftheUnited  States  had  been  already 
very  much  augmented  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
the  amendment;  and  above  all,  after  the  remark- 
able manifestations  which  the  army  had  given  of 
its  efficiency  under  the  present  organization.  The 
experiment  of  making  that  change  in  this  organi- 
zation appeared  to  me  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  A  slight  departure,  even  from 
an  established  system  which  has  proved  so  emi- 
nently efficient,  might  be  attended  with  danger.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  would  positively  be  danger  in 
making  the  change  proposed  by  the  amendment, 
but  1  prefer  leaving  the  organization  of  the  army 
preciselyas  it  is  at  present.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  recommends  his  amendment  on  the  score 
of  economy.  In  some  cases,  great  economy  is  the 
worst  econo  my.  We  cannot  expect,  when  we  go 
to  war,  that  we  can  prosecute  it  without  expense. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  gentlemen,  who  declare  that 
when  we  go  to  war,  we  must  pay  for  it.  We  must 
tax  the  people.  I  regard  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  this  war,  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes  to  meet 
the  expenditures.  I  admit  that  at  once,  and  am 
ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  reasonable  man,  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  war.  The  expense  I  know 
must  be  great,  and  for  it  we  must  provide.  But 
considerations  of  economy  are  not  to  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  a  people,  when  they  find  it  necssary 
to  enter  into  a  war.  The  great  object  of  war  is 
success,  and  that  is  to  be  sought  at  any  cost.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  war,  and  we  must  prosecute 
it  to  a  successful  close.  It  is  no  time  now  to  sit 
down,  and  counting  the  cost,  cut  off  some  of  the 
odds  and  ends.  If  economy  is  our  object,  why 
not  strike  off  half  of  the  officers  of  the  army  ?  If 
we  are  to  adgpt  this  economical  policy,  why  not 
proceed  to  cut  down  all  the  officers  ?  I  have  no 
fear  as  to  our  inability  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
war.  We  have  met  them  thus  far,  and  we  shall 
be  fully  able  to  meet  them  hereafter.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  on  that  amend- 
ment, something  was  said  about  the  patronage  of 
the  Executive,  and  in  reference  to  that,  I  have  a 
few  words  to  offer.  I  know  that  complaints  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  patronage  dis- 
pensed by  the  Executive  in  the  appointment  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  engaged  in  this 
war.  But  I  think,  sir,  that  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  army  list  will  furnish  evidence  of  some 
justification  for  the  conduct  of  the  Executive.  At 
the  head  of  the  list,  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  Democratic  names; 
but  if  you  looic  further  down,  you  will  discover  that 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  Executives  of  those 
States  in  which  Whig  influence  prevails,  have 
been  selected  from  the  ranks  of  that  party.  For 
myself,  I  would  never  permit  such  distinctions  of 
party  to  operate  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  the 
armies  of  the  country;  and  never,  in  any  recom- 
mendations which  I  have  made,  have  such  dis- 
tinct'ons  been  permitted  to  exercise  the  slightest 
influence.  In  the  defence  of  the  honor  and  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike 
have  participated,  and  should  fairly  share  in  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  the  army.  If  the  Pres- 
ident had  acted  in  this  matter  in  the  exclusive 
spirit  that  has  been  alleged  against  him,  I  should 
have  condemned  him  most  emphatically.  But 
when  I  find  that  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  ap- 
pointments to  office  commenced  on  the  other  side, 
before  the  general  staff  was  organized,  I  believe 
that  the  President  was  not  at  all  to  blame  in  at- 
tempting to  make  something  like  a  balance,  by 
appointing  a  large  number  of  Democrats. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  If  the  honorable  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  would  remark,  in  reference  to  my 
own  State,  that  such  a  course  as  he  describes  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Executive  of  that  State;  and 
that  a  very  meritorious  and  scientific  gentleman  of 
the  Democratic  party  received  an  appointment; 
indeed,  I  believe  that  all  the  appointments  were 
made  irrespective  of  party  considerations.  As  the 
Senator  is  aware,  we  had  a  Whig  Executive  in 
that  State. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  interrupted  me,  because  if  in  error,  at 
any  time,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  be  corrected. 
I  recollect  an  instance  in  the  gentleman's  own 
State»  which  sustains  me  in  the  position  I  have 
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assumed  with  respect  to  these  appointments  of  the 
Executives  of  the  States.  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced,  last  summer,  to  a  gentleman  who 
commanded  one  of  the  new  regiments  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  (Colonel  Wilson,)  and  ascertained  the 
fact,  that  although  a  man  of  wealth  and  standing 
in  the  community,  having  volunteered  when  the 
first  call  was  made  on  the  country,  and  been 
elected  to  some  subordinate  office,  yet,  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  he  did  not  receive  from  the 
State  Executive  the  command  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments, and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect,  the 
President  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  one 
of  the  new  regiments.  But  I  regarded  it  as  a  very 
strong  case  in  point,  and  I  had  it  in  view  when  I 
made  the  remark  which  elicited  the  interruption 
of  the  honorable  Senator. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  The  fact  is  as  stated  by  the 
honorable  Senator.  Colonel  Wilson  was  afterwads 
appointed  by  the  Executive  here,  and  two  strong 
letters  from  the  Whig  Senators  of  this  body  were 
written  recommending  him  to  the  appointment. 
That  was  the  spirit  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  char- 
acterized the  public  authorities  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  in  North  Carolina  except  in  this  in- 
stance, which,  I  confess,  struck  me  as  one  of  those 
affording  a  justification  of  the  coarse  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not,  however,  intend  to  refer  to  a 
particular  case,  but  to  speak  generally  of  the  course 
■which  had  been  taken  in  making  the  appointments. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  all  the  instances  occur- 
ring in  the  several  States,  but  1  speak  of  the  general 
result,  and  I  believe  that,  upon  investigation,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  appointments 
of  oflicers  were  made  from  the  party  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  President  in  their  political  views. 
This,  sir,  I  believe,  has  been  the  liberal  course  of 
the  Executive  on  this  subject. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  one 
other  reason  which  I  will  state,  why  I  prefer  regu- 
lar forces  to  volunteers.  Their  duties  are  very 
much  the  same,  and  as  the  war  is  conducted  their 
period  of  service  will  be  much  the  same,  yet  the 
difference  between  the  officers  of  this  description 
of  force  is  very  material. 

The  volunteer  officers  not  holding  their commia- 
sions  from  the  United  States,  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity for  promotion.  They  may  go  there  and  fight 
for  years,  and  though  they  perform  the  same  duties 
as  are  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  army 
and  achieve  as  gallant  exploits,  yet  they  can  re- 
ceive no  advancement.  Those  who  begin  as  captains 
will  be  captains  still,  and  those  who  command  as 
lieutenants  will  be  lieutenants  still. 

There  was  a  remark  made  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  who  last  addressed 
the  Senate  upon  this  subject,  [Mr.  Butler,]  and 
who  offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  in  which  I 
cannot  concur.  It  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  engagement  of  volunteers  or  the  en- 
listment of  regular  troops  could  not  be  accom- 
plished.    He  says: 

"  Why  is  it  that  the  Executive,  as  we  are  informed,  can- 
not rai.-e  the  number  of  troops  which  by  law  he  has  author- 
ity to  raise,  for  carrying  on  tliis  war  in  the  liearl  of  Mexico.' 
Why  is  it?  Does  it  arise  from  popular  aversion  against  en- 
tering into  such  a  service  a»  this  .'  If  it  were  a  war  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  soil,  do  you  heUeve  that  five  times  that 
numbf-r  could  not  be  called  into  renuisition  .''  Sir,  at  the  voice 
of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  ten  times  that  nuin- 
bei  would  spring  up,  ready  to  defend  the  national  honor  and 
the  soil  of  the  Republic.  And  I  must  here  make  another 
remark.  If  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  were  to  concur 
in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  carrying  on  this  war,  I  would 
answer  for  it  that  the  President  could  not  say  that  it  was  out 
of  hia  power  to  raise  the  number  of  troops  which  the  laws 
of  the  country  authorize  him  to  raise.  But,  sir,  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  unable  to  raise  these  troops  by  the  means 
which  have  been  put  in  his  power,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
omens  which  a  wise  ruler  should  regard  in  administering 
the  trust — the  sacred  trust — that  is  committed  to  him." 

Now,  I  do  not  understand  the  President  as 
takmg  any  such  ground.  I  have  never  understood 
that  there  has  been  a  single  case  in  which  a  call  has 
been  made  for  volunteers  in  which  that  call  has  not 
been  fully  and  completely  answered.  In  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  States,  the  last 
calls  were  not  only  responded  to  at  once,  but  more 
men  were  offered  than  could  be  received. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  beg  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
for  a  moment.  He  has  not  exactly  stated  my 
proposition.  In  contending,  as  I  did  contend,  that 
if  the»additional  troops  called  for  were  necessary, 
they  could  be  supplied  in  the  manner  proposed  by 


my  amendment  to  the  bill,  I  asked  the  question, 
why  not  raise  them  in  this  way.'  One  answer  was, 
that  the  men  would  prefer  entering  a  new  organi- 
zation. But  my  proposition  was,  that  if  addi- 
tional troops  were  needed,  they  could  be  added  to 
the  old  regiments,  instead  of  incurring  the  expense 
of  creating  new  ones. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  do  not  see,  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator,  any  distinction  between  the  two 
descriptions  of  forces.  On  the  contrary,  the  ten 
regiments  authorized  by  the  bill  of  last  session 
were  filled  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  complaint  in  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  old  regiments.  Alrnost  every 
newspaper  that  was  received  from  New  Orleans 
announced  the  arrival  offresh  troops,  to  fill  up  the 
reduced  companies. 

But  while  upon  this  subject,  permit  me  to  make 
another  remark,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  recruit- 
ing in  the  new  regiments  will  be  more  rapid  than 
in  the  old  regiments.  And  the  reason  is,  that 
when  you  appoint  officers  from  civil  life,  they  go 
into  the  country  where  they  are  known,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  men  the  more  readily  undertake  to 
serve  under  them. 

I  do  not  know  certainly  how  many  of  our  troops 
in  Mexico  were  lost  in  battle  and  by  disease,  re- 
spectively, but  I  suppose  at  least  as  many  were 
lost  by  the  last  as  by  the  first.  Many  at  any  rate 
fell  by  disease,  and  in  consequence  of  the  late  pe- 
riod in  which  they  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 

If  we  then  pass  this  bill  at  once,  we  can  send 
them  off  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  escape  the  dis- 
eases of  the  climate,  which  have  been  heretofore 
encountered.  But  if  we  continue  to  debate  the  bill 
indefinitely,  if  we  go  on  talking  without  acting,  we 
shall  not  only  do  as  was  done  last  session,  but  the 
evil  will  be  much  greater  than  last  year;  because 
this  is  a  very  long  session,  and  may  be  extended 
indefinitely  to  the  midst  of  summer;  whereas,  last 
year,  the  delay  could  not  extend  beyond  the  fourth 
of  March.  It  was  for  reasons  of  this  kind,  as 
stated  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
far  preferable  to  pass  this  bill  without  any  unne- 
cessary delay. 

As  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  are  in  a 
great  degree  in  answer  to  arguments  which  have 
been  made  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  must  say 
that  I  should  not  have  spoken  at  all,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those  arguments. 

I  now  wisli  to  advert  to  another  of  the  positions 
assumed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  lest  I  should  be  mistaken,  I  will 
quote  the  language  of  the  gentleman: 

"  But,  sir,  that  is  as  far  as  I  will  go  as  a.n  vXtimatvm  of  any 
proposition  of  peace  to  that  Government.  I  would  insist, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  all  measures  of  negotiation,  that  to 
the  Rio  Grande  we  are  bound,  under  the  most  solenm  of 
pledges,  to  protect  the  rights  of  Texas.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked — and  it  is  a  proper  question — how  would 
you  establish  any  other  line  for  separating  tlie  territories  of 
the  United  States  from  those  of  Mexico.'  Will  you  fall  back 
upon  the  line  which  separates  Oregon  from  Mexico.'  I 
think  not,  sir.  But,  by  way  of  making  it  as  acceptable  as 
possible  to  Mexico,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  terminate 
this  war,  I  would  not  hesitate,  if  it  were  to  be  done  to-mor- 
row, to  send  the  most  illustrious  embassy  to  Mexico,  and  to 
propose  to  her  terms  of  peace  upon  this  ultimatum,  \\\\\\  the 
right,  however,  to  demand  from  her  to  say  what  line  she 
should  run  by  way  of  compensating  us  for  the  claims  we 
have  against  her,  and  I  should  think  it  no  degradation." 

Now,  I  have  a  very  great  objection  to  the  first 
proposition  considered  in  this  extract.  I  object 
totally  and  peremptorily  to  sending  any  more  am- 
bassadors to  Mexico.  We  have  sent  too  many 
already.  The  President  was  right  at  first,  how- 
ever, because  our  true  policy  is  for  peace,  where  it 
can  be  honorably  obtained.  Yet,  although  the 
President  at  the  early  stages  of  this  war  did  inake 
them  these  oflTers  of  peace,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  by  them.  Even 
now,  after  they  are  completely  overthrown,  their 
capital  taken,  and  army  destroyed,  still  terms  of 
peace  are  rejected. 

Under  these  circuinstances,  we  ought  not  to  send 
them  another  ambassador,  high  or  low.  We  have 
made  propositions  many  times,  and  they  would 
not  accept  them — we  have  now  conquered  them — 
they  are  in  our  power.  Shall  we,  then,  solicit 
again  until  they  consent  to  treat  with  us.'  If  I 
were  to  send  an  embassy  at  all,  it  should  not  be 
with  such  an  ultimatum  as  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  proposes.     Why  should  we 


now  agree  to  take  the  Oregon  boundary  as  the 
extent  of  our  title,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
we  expect  nothing  more,  and  leaving  to  themselves 
to  propose  a  boundary  for  indemnity.' 

This  would  be  giving  them  new  life  or  encour- 
agement. If  the  President  could  be  so  weak  as  to 
present  such  a  proposition,  they  would  say  at  once 
"there  is  soine  mystery  in  this  sudden  change, 
some  difficulty  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment," which  would  encourage  them  to  perse- 
vere in  hostilities,  under  the  impression  that  we 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  give  up  our 
conquests',  and  this  would  be  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion from  such  a  proposition. 

I  now  come  to  some  general  remarks  which  I 
wish  to  make  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  And  first,  sir,  I  have  to  say  that  there 
is  one  thing  which  has  appeared  to  me  very  singu- 
lar in  this  discussion  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber.  The'President  in  his 
message  has  declared  what  he  thinks  is  the  right 
course  to  be  pursued  ;  and  gentlemen  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  generally,  have  concurred  with  the 
views  he  has  taken;  while  those  on  the  opposite 
side  object  to  the  policy  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  But  they  do  not  tell  us  what  they  would 
do.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault,  but  not  so  easy 
to  tell  us  what  would  be  the  right  course  to  pursue. 

The  studied  silence  of  our  opponents  on  this 
subject  is  the  more  surprising,  because  we  had 
indications,  before  the  meeting  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  that  the  objects  of  the  war  ought  to  be 
declared,  and  the  President  compelled  to  abide  by 
them.     Mr.  Clay,  in  his  Lexington  speech,  said: 

"  I  conclude,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens, 
with  entire  confidence,  that  Congress  has  the  right,  cither 
at  the  beginning  or  during  the  prosecution  of  any  war,  to 
decide  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  proclaimed, 
or  for  which  it  ought  to  be  continued.  And  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress,  by  some  deliberate  and  authentic  act,  to 
declare  for  what  objects  the  present  war  shall  be  longer 
l)rosecuted.  I  suppose  the  President  would  not  hesitate  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  pronounced  will  of  Congress,  and 
to  employ  the  force  and  the  diplomatic  power  of  the  nation 
to  execute  that  will.  But  if  the  President  should  decline  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  Congress,  should  persevere  in  waging  the  war  for  other 
objects  than  those  proclaimed  by  Congress,  then  it  would  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  that  body  to  vindicate  its  authority 
by  the  most  stringent,  and  effectual,  and  appropriate  meas- 
ures. And  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  should  refuse  to 
conclude  a  treaty  containing  stipulations  securing  the  ob- 
jects designated  by  Congress,  it  Avould  become  the  duty  of 
the  whole  Government  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  the 
national  energy,  until  those  objects  were  attained  by  a  treaty 
of  peace.  There  can  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  Con- 
gress making  such  an  authoritative  declaration.  Let  it  re- 
solve, simply,  that  the  war  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  a  war  of 
conquest ;  and,  if  a  war  of  conquest,  what  is  to  be  con- 
quered. Should  a  resolution  pass  disclaiming  the  design  of 
conquest,  peace  would  follow  in  less  than  sixty  days,  if  the 
President  would  conform  to  his  constitutional  duty." 

This  is  frank  and  decided.  I  do  not  see  any 
reasonable  objections  to  the  course  suggested. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President's  opinions 
are — I  speak  only  for  myself — but  I  would  be  very 
glad,  and  I  think  the  President  would  also  be  grat- 
ified, if  Congress  would  adopt  such  a  course.  Why 
has  not  this  course  been  adopted.' 

There  has  been  another  announcement  of  this 
principle,  and  a  very  emphatic  one,  from  another 
quarter. 

I  read  only  this  morning,  this  decided  declara- 
tion of  opinion  from  a  gentleman  in  another  de- 
partment of  the  General  Government: 

Washington,  January  7,  1848. 

"My PEAR  Sir:  To  all  human  appearance,  the  termination 
of  this  miserable  war  with  Mexico  is  more  remote  than 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck.  In  my  judgment,  it  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  conmienced  by  march- 
ing our  army  into  disputed  territory  in  the  possession  of 
Mexico.  And  I  think  that  Congress,  who  unquestionably 
have  the  power,  should  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  just  and 
honorable  principles. 

"  After  agreeing  upon  the  terms  on  which  a  treaty  should 
he  made,  they  should  call  upon  the  Executive  by  resolution 
to  offer  a  peace  to  Mexico  upon  that  basis,  and.  during  the 
negotiation,  hostilities  should  be  suspended.  If  the  Presi- 
dent shall  refuse  to  do  this,  in  the  military  appropriation 
bills  the  armv  should  be  required  to  take  such  positions  as 
shall  carry  out  the  views  of  Congress.  These  hillsthe  Pres- 
ident could  not  veto,  and  he  would  be'bound  by  their  re- 
quirements.    This  may  be  done  by  the  House. 

"JOHN  McLEAN." 

This  is  perfectly  frank  and  clear,  and  admits  of 
no  doubt. 

If  gentlemen  approve  of  this  doctrine  let  them 
subscribe  to  it  boldly.  There  it  is.  I  want  a  sim- 
ple response — yes  or  no.  Do  you  approve  of  it, 
or  do  you  not.'    I  have,  and  the  people  have,  a 
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right  to  demand  from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
what  are  their  views? 

I  have  no  idea  that  there  will  be  any  peace  until 
the  Presidential  election  is  over;  and  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  people  are  going  to  vote  in  the 
dark  ? 

I  do  hope,  then,  that  those  gentlemen  who  differ 
with  us  so  much,  and  find  so  much  fault,  will  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  their  own,  or,  atall  events,  that  they 
will  say  on  this  question,  yea  or  nay.  Let  them 
sign  tlie  bond.     Here  it  is  in  unequivocal  terms. 

I  want  to  know  whether  they  will  propose  to 
withdraw  the  army,  to  give  up,  not  only  the  in- 
demnity of  millions,  which  our  citizens  claim,  but 
say  that  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which  has  been 
spentin  this  war, shall  be  thrown  away;orwhether, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  South  Carolina,  go  to  Mexico, 
and  fall  on  our  knees,  and  entreat  that  she  will 
make  peace  on  her  own  terms. 

Mr.  :BUTLER.  I  beg  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  say,  that  I  never  assumed  any  such  propo- 
sition; and  I  do  not  think  that  my  language,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  at  all  justifies  such  an  in- 
ference as  has  been  drawn.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  the  gentleman  could  have  arrived  at 
such  a  conclusion.  I  certainly  said  that  I  would 
allow  Mexico  the  privilege  of  indicating  a  line, 
without  at  all  pledging  myself  to  accede  to  it.  I 
did  not  wish  to  extort  terms  from  her,  under  du- 
ress, at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  So  far  as  regards 
the  indemnity  due  us,  whatever  be  the  amount, 
I  stated  that  I  would  insist  on  an  adjustment  of  it, 
allowing  Mexico,  simply,  freedom  in  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiation — giving  her  the  privilege  of  indi- 
cating such  boundaries  as  would  be  most  favorable 
to  permanent  peace  between  the  two  Republics. 
I  said  nothing  to  authorize  the  extravagant  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  The  gentleman,  I  hope,  did  not 
understand  me  as  saying  he  used  those  identical 
words,  "  falling  on  our  knees."  That  was  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  I  did  think,  however,  and  still 
think,  that  that  was  very  much  the  meaning  of  the 
language  employed  by  the  honorable  Senator. 

In  the  line  of  argument  which  I  have  marked 
out  for  myself  on  this  subject,  I  shall  next  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  said 
that  the  President  made  this  war  by  ordering  the 
troops  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I  differ  from  this  opin- 
ion totally. 

I  believe  the  war  could  not  have  been  avoided, 
that  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  conduct 
and  the  folly  of  the  weak  and  imbecile  Government 
of  Mexico. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  look  for  other  causes  of 
tlie  war  than  this  conduct  of  Mexico,  I  could  sug- 
gest another  cause  much  more  probable  than  that 
of  the  conduct  of  the  President. 

I  believe  it  grew  out  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  in  insisting  upon  her  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  Texas,  after  all  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  had  recognized  her  as  an  in- 
dependent republic.  But  if  I  should  look  for  other 
causes  than  this  at  home,  and  if  I  should  say  that 
it  arose  not  alone  from  the  perversity  of  Mexico, 
but  from  the  actions  and  opinions  of  certain  per- 
sons within  the  United  States,  I  should  be  much 
rearer  the  truth  than  by  attributing  it  to  any  act  of 
the  President  or  of  General  Taylor.  It  was  more 
owing  to  the  position  taken  by  certain  persons  in 
this  country.  I  allude  to  the  announcement  made, 
in  1844,  from  a  very  high  quarter,  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  was  a  cause  of  war.  Mr.  Clay,  in 
his  letter  of  1844,  says  : 

"I  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  this  time,  without 
the  assent  of  Mexico,  compromising  the  national  cliaracter, 
andinvolving  us  certainly  in  war  with  Mexico  and  probably 
with  other  foreign  Powers." 

This  cry  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  and  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war  than  any 
act  of  the  President. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  declaration  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  ;  very  far  from  it;  but  if  we  are 
to  attribute  it  to  any  cause  arising  within  the  coun- 
try, this  is  the  cause  to  which  I  would  point. 
There  were  peculiar  circumstances  which  gave  to 
this  declaration  extraordinary  weight  with  Mexico 
at  that  time. 

The  very  fact  that  two  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, England  and  France,  interfered  in  a  most 
unusual  and  extraordinary  manner  to  prevent  an- 


nexation, encouraged  Mexico  in  the  delusion  that 
she  must  make  this  a  cause  of  war  with  us,  and 
that  she  would  be  sustained  in  it  by  the  public 
opinion,  at  least  of  those  countries,  if  not  the 
civilized  world.  They,  in  addition  to  the  feelings 
of  dread  at  our  rapid  encroachments  in  greatness, 
commerce,  and  power,  had  peculiar  reasons  for 
opposing  our  policy  on  this  question. 

It  was  natural  that  Mexico  should  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  the  shrewd  diplomatists  of  those 
nations,  and  resolve  to  fight  it  out. 

There  was  another  reason  also:  the  Oregon  dis- 
pute was  then  existing.  Mexico,  in  this  whole 
affair,  has  been  unfortunate.  One  of  these  misfor- 
tunes is,  that  ihis  Oregon  question  existed  at  the 
time  Mr.  Slidell  was  sent  as  our  minister.  There 
is  every  probability  he  would  have  been  received, 
and  the  dispute  settled,  if  Mexico  could  have  fore- 
seen what  occurred  a  few  months  afterwards;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  idea  that  we  were  likely  to  be 
involved  in  war  with  England  on  account  of  the 
Oregon  question,  she  would  have  listened  to  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  the  controversy  would  have 
been  settled  in  1845.  I  think,  then,  that  those 
who  impute  this  war  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  General  Taylor's  march  to 
Rio  Grande,  should  be  very  cautious  how  they 
use  such  a  weapon. 

I  do  not  know  what  are  the  intentions  or  pur- 
poses of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in  this  matter, 
but  I  have  a  right  to  gne.ss;  and  though  I  cannot 
divine  their  purposes,  as  they  keep  so  close  on  the 
subject,  if  they  do  intend,  by  the  position  which 
they  assumed  here,  to  fight  the  battle  of  annexa- 
tion over  again,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  con- 
test, though  I  did  think  that  that  question  had 
been  settled,  and  the  people  believed  that  it  had 
been  settled.  It  was  a  question  about  which  we 
differed,  and  which  we  fought  manfully.  One 
party  prevailed;  and  I,  for  one,  was  willing  to  let 
the  question  rest  forever.  But  if  you  throw  down 
a  gauntlet,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  take  it  up. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions  of  distin- 
guished men,  I  wish  to  refer  to  another  opinion. 
I  allude,  sir,  to  Mr.  Gallatin  and  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Mexican  war.  He  says,  too,  that  annexation 
was  actual  war.  I  cannot  view  that  document  in 
the  same  light  I'do  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  of  Kentucky.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  this,  but  so  it  is,  I  differ  in  opinion 
equally  from  them  both;  but  while  I  listen  with 
respect  and  attention  to  one  of  them,  the  great 
Kentuckian,  I  cannot  read  the  lucubrations  of  the 
other  without  indignation.  And  this  feeling  is  not 
because  I  undervalue  the  admonitions  of  the  aged, 
as  the  young  are  too  apt  to  do;  I  am  myself  old 
enough  to  have  got  over  that  weakness,  if  I  ever 
had  it.  I  listened  not  long  since  in  this  body,  not 
only  with  respect  and  attention,  but  almost  with 
filial  reverence,  to  opinions  and  arguments  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  [Mr  Calhoun,]  to  not  one  of 
which  scarcely  could  I  bring  my  mind  to  assent. 
I  shall  listen,  whenever  they  speak,  to  other  (Mr. 
D.  here  looked  towards  Me.^srs.  Benton  and 
Webster)  distinguished  Senators  with  like  feel- 
ings. 1  feel,  sir,  and  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  feel,  that  such  men  as  I  have  just 
alluded  to,  have  a  right  to  speak,  and  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  profound  respect  on  questions  of 
national  honor  and  of  foreign  war.  They  were 
born  in  this  land,  and  have  grown  up  with  this 
country;  they  have  done  the  state  some  service; 
their  history,  for  almost  half  a  century,  is  their 
country's  -history — 

"The  page  of  her  story  is  filled  with  their  names!" 
American  genius  has  been  appreciated,  and  Amer- 
ican eloquence  admitted  and  illustrated  by  them. 
Yes,  sir,  to  such  men,  on  all  subjects,!  will  listen 
with  respect,  however  I  may  differ  with  them. 
Not  so,  sir,  with  him  who  comes  from  other  lands 
— first  breathed  other  than  American  air — once 
owed  allegiance  to  another  Power — has  another 
native  home,  and  attachments,  and  feelings,  and 
prejudices,  and  opinions,  and  sympathies,  more  or 
less  influenced,  as  they  must  Ije,  by  recollections 
of  that  native  home.  He  school  Americans  in 
American  honor  and  national  decorum!  No,  sir; 
every  impulse  of  my  heart  tells  me  no,  and  com- 
pels me  to  say  it;  I  cannot  and  will  not  resist  it. 
Doubtless  we  have  committed  errors  in  our  foreign 
policy;  we  may  commit  othei-s;  we  should  be  more 
than  human  if  we  did  not.     But  such  as,  I  believe, 


it  ever  has  been,  under  all  parties,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  most  eventful  period  in  the 
world's  history  for  seventy-two  years,  so  I  hope 
and  believe  it  will  continue,  long  after  we  have 
passed  away,  and  when  even  these  solid  walls,  that 
have  outlived  the  flames  of  one  foreign  war,  shall 
moulder  to  decay  and  fall  in  ruins — American  in 
origin — the  inspiration  of  American  mind,  sustain- 
ed by  American  arms  and  hearts,  but  uninfluenced 
by  anything  that  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil — 
foreign  governments,  foreign  presses,  foreign  bay- 
onets, foreign  opinions  of  any,  whether  domicili- 
ated at  home  or  abroad,  or  anything  else  foreign. 
Yes,  sir;  right  or  wrong,  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful, Whigor  Democratic,  I  want  it  to  be  American, 
all  American,  and  nothing  but  American. 

Let  it  not  be  said  I  am  a  Native  American,  and 
decry  foreigners,  and  would  deprive  them  of  all 
power.  Far  from  it!  I  have  always  taken  an 
opposite  course  in  all  my  public  life  on  this  sub- 
ject; nor  have  I  changed  my  opinion  in  the  least.  I 
stand  now  where  I  ever  have  on  this  subject,  where 
I  stood  in  the  legislative  halls  of  my  own  Statewhen 
this  subject  was  agitated  in  1839,  and  where,  on  a 
still  more  memorable  occasion,  in  the  Louisiana 
Convention,  1844-'45,  when  a  strong  attempt 
was  made,  principally  by  those  opposed  to  my 
party  in  politics,  to  disfranchise,  in  some  degree, 
foreigners.  In  one  of  the  most  protracted  and  an- 
imated debates  that  I  believe  has  ever  occurred  in 
America  on  the  subject,  I  so  effectually,  with  other 
Democratic  friends,  sustained  the  rights  of  our 
adopted  citizens,  that  a  meeting  of  the  naturalized 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  voted  medals  to  some  half 
a  dozen  of  us,  at  the  head  of  which  was  our  elo- 
quent leader  on  the  occasion,  my  good  friend  Ber- 
nard Marigny,  who,  though  born  in  a  land  then 
foreign,  has,  without  changing  his  allegiance  or 
the  ties  of  his  native  home,  become  an  American 
citizen  by  the  process  of  annexation;  and  as  good 
a  one  as  ever  lived  in  it.  Yes,  sir,  give  them  al- 
most all  rights,  as  the  Federal  Constitution  has; 
but  I  would  request  only,  that  on  questions  of  na- 
tional honor  and  foreign  war,  they  should  not  at 
least  speak  first  and  loudest,  if  they  speak  at  all. 

I  now  come  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
viz :  the  position  assumed  by  Senators  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  cause  of  the  war;  that  he  brought  it  on  by 
the  ordering  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  I  disagree  totally  from  this  opinion.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  this  war  was  brought  on  by  any 
cause  within  the  control  of  this  Government,  it 
was  produced  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  think  an  examination  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  matter  will  convince 
every  impartial  mind  of  its  truth.  Whether  an- 
nexation was  a  declaration  of  war  or  not,  Mexico 
considei-ed  it  so,  and  made  war  accordingly;  and 
the  President  had  no  option — he  did  not  make  it. 
Here  are  the  facts  on  this  point:  Under  date  of 
August  23,  1843,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  ad- 
dressed to  our  minister  in  Mexico  the  following 
language: 

"  The  Mexican  Government  will  consider  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic  the  passage 
of  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  Ihe  certainty  of  the  fact  beins,  sufficient  for 
the  proclamalion  of  xnar,  leaving  to  the  civilized  world  to 
determine  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the 
Mexican  nation  in  a  struggle  which  it  has  been  so  far  from 
provoking." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1844,  just  two  months  after 
the  signature  by  Mr.  Calhoun  of  the  treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  Santa  Anna,  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  announced  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  "  that  Mexico  was  resolved 
again  to  undertake  vigorously  the  campaign  against 
Texas,  for  which  she  held  in  readiness  a  large 
army,''  and  further  expressed  the  determination  of 
Mexico  upon  the  point,  as  follows  : 

"  That  in  no  manner  will  she  consent  to  dismember  her 
territory — rather  will  she  carry  the  war  to  any  extreme  which 
may  be  necessary  to  sustain  lier  rights;  -xwii  that  as  nations 
do  not  die,  the  right  of  reconquering  that  territory 

SHALL  REMAIN  TO  OUR  CHILDREN  AND  OUR  GRAND-CHIL- 
DREN; THAT  THIS  WAS  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OF  THE  MEXICANS." 

Santa  Anna  followed  up  this  declaration  by  issu- 
ing in  the  same  month  (June,  1844)  a  requisition 
for  thirty  thousand  men,  and  (^4, 000,000,  to  "  Sarry 
on  the  war  against  Texas."    Grenerals  Canalize 
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and  Woll  were  placed  in  command  of  the  force 
raised  upon  this  requisition,  and  Imving  advanced 
to  Mier,  on  the  Texan  frontier,  Woll,  at  the  head 
of  his  invading  army,  put  forth  a  general  order 
under  date  of  June  20,  1844,  menacing  "  every  in- 
dividual within  one  league  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  with  the  traitor's  doom." 

Mr.  Bocancgra,  then  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  styled  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  annexation,  in  his  circular  letter  to  the 
various  European  ministers  then  resident  in  Mex- 
ico, under  date  of  May  31, 1844,  "a  declaration  of 
war  between  the  two  nations." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter protested  against  the  act  of  annexation,  and 
demanded  his  passports.  Our  minister  in  Mexico 
was  refused  all  intercourse  with  that  Government, 
and  was  told,  on  the  M  of  April,  by  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — 

"Tliatthe  Governinentof  Mexico  cannot  continue  diplo- 
matic reliitions  with  the  United  States  upon  tlie  presumption 
that  such  rehitioiis  are  reconcilable  with  the  law  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  approved  in  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  the  department  of  Texas  to  the  American 
Union  ;  that  this  detennination  is  fuunded  upon  the  neces- 
sity which  Mexico  is  under  of  niaintaining  no  friendship 
with  a  republic  which  has  violated  her  obligations,  usurped 
a  portion  of  territory  which  belongs  to  Mexico  by  a  right 
which  she  will  maintain  at  whatever  cost." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1845,  President  Herrera 
issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  intention  of 
Mexico  to  resist  by  arms  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  affirming — 

"That  the  law  ot  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  does  in  nowise 
destroy  the  rights  that  Mexico  has,  and  will  enforce,  upon 
that  department." 

Affixed  to  this  proclamation,  and  published  with 
it,  were  two  decrees  of  the  Mexican  Congress — 
one  setting  forth  that  "  the  Mexican  nation  calls 
upon  all  her  children  to  the  defence  of  her  national 
independence;"  and  the  other  announcing  tliatthe 
Government  would  "call  to  arms  all  the  forces 
of  the  army,  according  to  the  authority  granted  to 
it  by  existing  laws." 

On  the  24lh  of  April,  1846,  Paredes  issued  a 
manifesto,  expressing  the  determination  in  regard 
to  the  annexation  which  his  Government  had  taken 
immediately  upon  its  accession  to  power  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  and  while  General  Taylor 
was  still  at  Corpus  Christi.  In  this  manifesto, 
Paredes  says: 

"On  resuming,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  heavy 
respoujibility  of  guiding  the  destiiiies  of  the  nation  during 
a  sliDi  I  period,  I  determined  resolutely  to   change  its 

POLICY  FROM  THE  WEAK    AND  PERNICIOUS    SYSTEM  OF  TEM- 

PORiiii.NG,  which  hcts  been  observed  inlh  rcj^ard  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  notvAth^taiidhig  the  j)er_/idy  with  which 
that  Government  prepared  f^r  <Ae  occupation  of  Texas, 
its  treacherous  violation  of  the  existing  treaties  which  guaran- 
tied the  limits  of  the  Republic,  and  the  insidious  act  by 

WHICH  IT  incorporated  ONE    OF  OUR    DEPARTMENTS  WITH 

ITS  OWN  Confederacy. 

"  The  old  grievances,  the  offences  against  the  Mexican  na- 
tion, which  have  been  incessantly  repeated  since  1836,  had 
been  consummated  by  the  insult  of  sending  ns  a  min- 
ister,^o  be  accredited  near  our  Governmentin the  character 
of  a  residing  minuter,  as  if  the  relations  between  the 
two  republics  had  not  suffered  any  disturbance  by 
the  definite  act  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  At  the 
very  time  when  iMr.  Slidell  appeared,  the  troops  of 
THE  United  States  were  occupying  our  territory." 

In  this  same  manifesto,  issued  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1846,  and  professing  to  state  his  policy  and 
the  grounds  of  it,  ever  since  he  assumed  power  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  further  tells  us,  that 
at  that  time  he  "  had  sent  orders  to  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  division  of  our  northern  frontier,  to  act 
in  hostility  against  the  army  which  is  in  hostility 
against  us,"  &c. 

On  the  4tli  of  October,  1845,  General  Taylor 
advised  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  in  these 
words  : 

"  For  these  reasons,  our  position  thus  far  has,  I  think, 
been  the  best  possible;  but,  now  that  the  entire  force  will 
soon  he  concentrated,  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether 
the  views  of  Government  will  be  best  carried  out  by  our 
remaining  at  this  point.  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I 
make  any  suggestions  on  topics  which  may  become  matter 
of  delicate  negotiation  ;  but  if  our  Government,  in  settling 
the  question  of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande 
an  ultimatum,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at 
once  of  one  or  two  suitable  points  on  or  quite  near  the  river. 
Our  strength  and  state  of  preparation  should  be  displayed 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  However  salutary  may  be 
the  elfect  produced  upon  the  border  people  by  our  presence 
here,  we  are  too  far  from  the  frontier  to  impress  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  with  our  readiness  to  vindicate,  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary,  our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande.    The  'army  of  occupation'  will,  in  a  few  days,  be 


concentrated  at  this  point,  in  condition  for  vigorous  and 
efficient  service.  Mexico  having  as  yet  marie  no  positive 
declaration  of  war,  or  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostilities, 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  under  my  instructions,  particularly 
those  of  .luly  8,  to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rib 
Grande  without  authority  from  the  War  Department. 

"  In  case  a  forward  movement  should  he  ordered  or  au- 
thorized, I  would  recommend  the  occupation  of  Point  Isabel 
and  Laredo  as  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  observing  the 
course  of  the  river  and  covering  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Texas." 

On  the.  13th  of  January,  1846,  orders  were  is- 
sued in  conformity  with  this  suggestion,  but  care- 
fully guarding  against  war,  in  these  words: 
"  War  Department, 
"  Washington,  January  13,  1846. 

"  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  instruct  you  to 
advance  and  occupy,  witli  the  troops  under  y«ur  command, 
positions  on  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  with  reference  to  the 
season  and  the  routes  by  which  your  movements  must  be 
made.  From  the  views  heretofore  presented  to  this  depart- 
ment, it  is  presumed  Point  Isabel  will  be  considered  by  you 
an  eligible  position.  This  point,  or  some  one  near  it,  and 
points  opposite  Matamoros  and  Mier,  and. in  the  vicinity  of 
Laredo,  are  suggested  for  your  consideration  ;  hut  you  are 
left  to  your  belter  knowledge  to  determine  the  post  or  posts 
which  you  are  to  occupy,  as  well  as  the  question  of  dividing 
your  forces  with  a  view  to  occupying  two  or  more  positions. 

"  In  the  positions  you  may  take  in  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions and  other  movements  that  may  be  made,  the  use 
of  the  Del  Norte  may  be  very  convenient,  if  not  necessary- 
Should  you  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  which  the  United 
States  have  in  common  with  Mexico  to  the  free  navigation 
of  this  river,  it  is  probable  that  Mexico  would  interpose  re- 
sistance. You  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  this  right  without 
further  instructions. 

"  It  is  not  desisned,  in  our  present  relations  with  Mexico, 
that  you  should  treat  her  as  an  eneinj  ;  but,  should  she  as- 
sume that  character  by  a  declaration  of  war,  or  any  open  act 
of  hostility  towards  us,  you  will  not  act  merely  on  the  defen- 
sive, if  your  relative  means  enable  you  to  do  otherwise." 

These  orders  were  received  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  and  were  executed  according  to  their 
spirit,  as  the  despatch  of  16th  February  shows: 

"  I  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  to  some  citizens  of 
Matamoros,  who  were  here  with  a  large  number  of  mules 
for  sale,  and  who  are  represented  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence at  home,  that  the  United  States  Government,  in  oc- 
cupying the  Rio  Grande,  has  no  motive  of  hostility  towards 
Mexico,  and  that  the  army  will,  in  no  case,  go  beyond  the 
river,  unless  hostilities  should  be  commenced  by  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves ;  that  the  Mexicans  living  on  this  side  will 
not  he  di.stiirhed  in  any  way  by  the  troops';  that  they  will  be 
protected  in  all  their  rights  and  usages  ;  and  that  everytliing 
which  the  army  may  need  will  be  purchased  from  them  at 
fair  prices.  lalso  stated,  that  until  the  matter  should  be 
finally  adjusted  between  the  two  Governments,  the  harbor 
of  Brazos  Santiago  would  be  open  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Mexicans  as  heretofore.  The  same  views  were  impressed 
upon  the  Mexican  custom-house  officer  at  Brazos  Santiago, 
by  Captain  Hardee,  who  commanded  the  escort  which  cov- 
ered ttie  reconnoissance  of  Padre  Island." 

On  the  11th  March,  the  army  marched  from 
Corpus  Christi;  and  on  the  24th,  General  Taylor, 
with  a  part  of  his  coinmand,  arrived  at  Point 
Isabel ;  and  on  the  28lh,  he  arrived  with  the  main 
body  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite 
Matamoros.  Here  I  will  read  from  the  minutes 
of  the  interview  between  Generals  Worth  and  La 
Vega  on  the  same  day,  showing  his  refusal  to 
allow  him  communication  with  our  consul : 

"Gere.  Worth. — Is  the  American  consul  in  arrest,  or  in 
prison .' 

Gen.  La  Vega. — No. 

Gen.  Worth. — Is  he  now  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper 
functions  i 

Gen.  La  Vega,  after  apparently  consulting  with  the  Licen- 
ciado  Casares  for  a  moment,  replied  that  he  was. 

Gen.  Worth. — Then,  as  an  American  officer,  in  the  name 
of  my  Government  and  my  commanding  general,  I  demand 
an  interview  with  the  consul  of  my  country. 

(No  reply.) 

Gen.  Worth. — Has  Mexico  declared  war  against  the  Uni- 
ted States.' 

Gen.  La  Vega. — No. 

Gen.  Worth. — Are  the  two  countries  still  at  peace .' 

Gen.  La  Vega. — Yes. 

Gen.  Worth.— Then  I  again  demand  an  interview  with 
theconsul  of  my  Government, in  Matamoros, in  the  presence, 
of  course,  of  these  gentlemen,  or  any  other  that  the  com- 
manding general  in  Matamoros  maybe  pleased  to  designate. 

General  La  Vega  reiterated  that  the  consul  was  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  functions;  that  he  was  not  in  arrest, 
nor  were  any  other  Americans  in  arrest  at  Matamoros;  that 
he  would  submit  l\\e  demand  tf>  General  Mejia,  adding  that 
he  thought  there  would  he  great  difficulty. 

This  demand  was  repeatedly  made  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  and  a  reply  requested  ;  General  La  Vega  slating  the 
consul  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  that 
General  Worth's  demand  would  be  submitted  to  General 
Mcjia. 

No  reply  having  been  Teceived  from  General  La  Vega 
relative  to  the  demand  for  an  interview  with  the  American 
consul,  the  question  was  again  introduced  by  General 
Worth,  and  the  demand  for  the  last  time  reiterated. 

General  La  Vega  then  promptly  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  replying,  without  wailing  for  the  interpreta- 
tion, "No,  no." 

Gen.  Worth. — I  have  now  to  state  that  a  refusal  of  my 
demand  to  sea  the  American  consul  is  regarded  asi  a  bulliger- 


ent  act ;  and,  in  conclu.sion,  I  have  to  add,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  American  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
will  regard  the  passage  of  any  armed  party  of  Mexicans  in 
hostile  array  across  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  act  of  war,  and 
pursue  it  accordingly." 

General  Ampudia  arrived  at  Matamoros  on  the 
11th  April,  and  on  the  12th  addressed  this  letter  to 
General  Taylor,  "  by  explicit  and  definitive  orders, 
from  my  [his]  Government:" 
"Your  Government,  in  an  incredible  manner — you  will  even 
permit  me  to  say  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or  general 
rules  established  and  received  among  all  civilized  nations 
are  regarded — has  not  only  insulted,  but  has  exasperated  the 
Mexican  na'tion,  bearing  its  conquering  banner  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  ;  and  in  this  case,  by  ex- 
plicit and  definite  orders  of  my  Government,  which  neither 
can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new  outrages,  I  require  you 
in  all  form,  an'i  at  latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  twenty 
four  hours,  to  break  up  your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  Nueces  river,  while  our  Governments  are  regu- 
lating the  pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas.  If  you 
insist  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  department  of  Tam- 
aulipas,  it  will  clearly  result  that  arms,  and  arnjs  alone, 
must  decide  the  question ;  and  in  that  case,  I  advise  you 
that  we  accept  the  war  to  which,  with  so  much  injustice  on 
your  part,  yon  provoke  us,  and  that,  on  our  part,  this  war 
shall  be  conducted  conformably  to  the  principles  established 
by  the  most  civilized  nations;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operations, 
trusting  that  on  your  part  the  same  will  be  observed. 

"  With  this  view,  I  tender  you  the  considerations  due  to 
your  person  and  respectable  office. 

"  God  and  Liberty! 

"  Headquarter'S  at  Matamoros, 

2  o''clock,  p.  m.,  Jlpril  12,  1846. 

"  PEDRO  D'AMPUDIA. 
"  Seriior  General-in-Chief  of  the 

United  States  Army,  Don  Z.Taylor." 

General  Taylor's  Ansiver. 
"Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  ) 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  Texas,  Jlpril  12,  1846.  ) 

"Senor:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of 
this  date,  in  which  you  summon  me  to  withdraw  the  forces 
under  my  command  from  their  present  position,  and  beyond 
the  river  Nueces,  until  the  pending  questions  between  our 
Governments,  relative  to  the  limits  of  Texas,  shall  be  settled. 
1  need  hardly  advise  you,  that,  charged  as  I  am,  in  only  a 
military  capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties, 
1  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  international  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  advance  of  the  American  army. 

"  The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  retrograde  from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In 
view  of  the  relations  between  our  respective  Governments, 
and  tlie  individual  suffering  which  may  result,  I  regret  the 
alternative  which  you  offer;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  wish  it 
understood  that  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such  alternative, 
leavins  the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  commence 
hostilities. 

"  Seiior  General  D.  Pedro  de  Ampudia." 

On  the  15ih  of  that  month,  considering  this  an 
act  of  war,  General  Taylor  blockaded  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande.     This  is  his  report: 

"In  my  last  despatch  I  advised  you,  that  on  receiptor 
General  Ampudia's  summons  to  fall  back  from  my  position, 
I  ordered  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  deem- 
ing this  measure  perfectly  proper  under  the  circumstances, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  most  efficient  means  of  letting 
the  Mexican  commander  understand  that  this  state  of  quasi 
war  was  not  to  be  interpreted  to  his  advantage  only,  while 
we  reaped  the  inconveniences  attending  it.  On  tlie  17th 
instant,  pursuant  to  my  instructions,  Lieutenant  Renshaw, 
of  the  navy,  warned  off  two  American  schooners  about  to 
enter  the  river  with  provisions.  Yesterday,  I  received  from 
General  Ampudia  a  communication  on  the  subject,  a  trans- 
lation of  which,  and  my  reply,  are  herewith  transmitted-  I 
trust  that  my  course  in  this  matter  will_ meet  the  approval 
of  the  department.  It  will,  at  any  ratej  compel  the  Mexi- 
cans to  withdraw  their  army  from  Matamoros,  wliere  it 
cannot  be  subsisted,  or  to  assume  the  offensive  on  this  side 
of  the  river." 

Ampudia's  Reply. 
"  Division  of  the  North,  Second  General  in  Chief. 

"  From  various  sources  worthy  of  confidence,  I  liave 
learned  that  some  vessels,  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
have  not  been  able  to  efiect  an  entrance  into  that  port,  in 
consequence  of  your  orders  that  they  should  he  conducted 
to  Brazos  Santiago.  The  cargo  of  one  of  them  is  com- 
posed in  great  part,  and  of  the  other  entirely,  of  provisions, 
which  the  contractors,  charged  with  providing  for  the  army 
under  my  orders,  had  procured,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
their  contracts.  You  have  taken  possession  of  these  provis- 
ions by  force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  one  of 
whom  is  vice  consul  other  Catholic  Majesty,  and  the  other 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  whose  rights,  in  place  of 
being  religiously  respected,  as  was  proffered,  and  as  was 
to  be  hoped  from  the  observance  of  the  principles  whicii 
govern  among  civilized  nations,  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
violated  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  opposed  to  the 
guarantee  and  respect  due  to  private  property." 

On  the  16th  of  April,  General  Ampudia  recog- 
nized a  state  of  war,  in  his  letter  concerning  Colonel 
Cross,  in  these  terms: 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  which  I  received  yesterday,  Ihave 
the  honor  to  state,  that  if  Colonel  Cross,  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  forces  under  your  command,  had  been  found 
at  any  of  the  military  posts  under  my  orders,  his  lot  would 
have  been  that  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  treated  with  the  con- 
sideration due  his  rank,  and  according  to  the  rules  prescrih- 
ed  by  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war,  well  considered  in  his 
siituation  as  a  prisoner." 
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On  the  24th  of  April,  General  Arista  arrived, 
assumed  the  command,  and  notified  General  Tay- 
lor of  the  existence  of  war;  and  on  the  same  day, 
giving  the  word  and  the  blow  at  the  same  time, 
Captain  Thornton  and  his  command  were  at- 
tacked and  defeated,  as  the  following  despatch 
will  show: 

"  Headquarters,  Arm?  of  Occdpation,      ) 
"Camp  near  Matamoroa,  Texas,  Jipril  96,  1846.  5 

"  Sir:  I  have  repectfiilly  to  report,  that  General  Arista 
arrived  in  Matamoros  on  ihe  24th  instant,  and  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  Mexican  troops.  On  the  same  day 
he  addressed  me  a  communication,  conceived  in  courteous 
terms,  but  saying  that  he  considered  hostihties  commenced, 
and  should  prosecute  tliem.  A  translation  of  liis  note  and  a 
copy  of  my  reply  will  be  transmitted  the  moment  they  can 
be  prepared.  I  despatch  this  by  an  express  wliich  is  now 
waiting. 

"  i  regret  to  report  that  a  party  of  dragoons,  sent  out  by  me 
on  the  24th  instant  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river  above 
on  this  bank,  became  engaged  with  a  very  large  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  a  short  atfair,  in  which  some  sixteen  were 
killed  and  wounded,  appear  to  have  been  surrounded,  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  Not  one  of  the  parly  has  returned, 
except  a  wounded  man,  sent  in  this  morning  by  the  Mexi- 
can commander,  so  that  I  cannot  report  with  confidence  the 
particulars  of  the  engagement,  or  the  fate  of  the  officers, 
except  that  Captain  Hardee  was  known  to  be  a  prisoner, 
and  unhurt.  Captain  Thornton  and  Lieutenants  Mason  and 
Kane  were  the  other  officers.  The  party  was  sixty-three 
strong." 

Next  comes  General  Taylor's  letter  to  Ampu- 
dia,  of  the  22d  of  April,  explaining  his  course  up 
to  this  time. 

"  On  breaking  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  moving 
forward  with  the  army  under  my  orders  to  occupy  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  execute 
my  instructions  in  a  pacific  manner;  to  observe  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  all  citizens  residing  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  care  that  the  relis.'ion  and 
customs  of  the  people  should  sufT-.-rno  violation.  With  this 
view,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  I  issued 
crders  to  the  army,  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the  lights 
and  interests  of  all  Mexicans  residing  on  the  river,  and 
caused  said  orders  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  circu- 
lated in  the  several  towns  on  the  Bravo.  These  orders  an- 
nounced the  spirit  in  which  we  proposed  to  occupy  the 
country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  up  to  this  moment  Ihe 
same  spirit  has  controlled  the  operations  of  the  army.  On 
reaching  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  I  was  informed  by  a  Mexican 
officer  that  the  order  in  question  had  been  received  at  Mata- 
moros ;  but  was  told  at  the  same  time  that  if  I  attempted  to 
cross  the  river,  it  wotitd  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  o( 
war.  Again,  on  my  march  to  Frontone  I  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Matamoros,  protesting 
sigainst  my  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  and  declaring  that  if  the  army  was  not  at  once  with- 
drawn, war  would  result.  While  this  communication  was 
in  my  hands,  it  was  discovered  that  the  village  of  Frontone 
had  been  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  I  viewed  this  a?  a 
diiectactof  war,  and  informed  the  deputation  that  their 
communication  would  be  answered  by  me  when  opposite 
Matamoros,  which  was  done  in  respectful  terms.  On  reach- 
ing the  liver,  I  despatched  an  officer,  high  in  rank,  to  convey 
Ip  the  commanding  general  in  Matamoros  the  expression  of 
my  desire  for  amicable  relations,  and  my  willingness  to  leave 
open  to  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Matamoros  the  port  of 
Brazos  Santiago,  until  the  question  of  boundary  should  be 
definitively  settled.  This  ofiicer  received  for  reply,  from 
the  officer  selected  to  confer  with  him,  that  my  advance  to 
the  Rio  Bravo  was  considered  as  a  veritable  act  of  war;  and 
he  was  absoluteh  refused  an  interview  with  the  American 
consul,  in  itself  an  act  incompatible  with  a  state  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  assurances  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  obvi- 
ously hostile  preparations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
accompanied  by  a  rigid  non-intercourse,  I  carefully  abstained 
from  any  act  of  hostility — determined  that  the  onus  of  pro- 
ducing an  actual  state  of  hostilities  should  not  rest  with  me. 
Our  relations  remained  in  this  state  until  I  had  the  honor  to 
receive  your  note  of  the  12th  instant,  in  which  you  denounce 
war  as  the  alternative  of  myremaining  in  this  position.  As 
I  could  not,  under  my  instructions,  recede  from  my  position, 
I  accepted  the  alternative  you  offered,  and  made  all  my 
dispositions  to  meet  it  suitably.  But,  still  willing  to  adopt 
milder  measures  before  proceeding  to  others,  1  contented 
myself,  in  the  first  instance,  with  ordering  a  blockade  of  the 
mouih  of  the  Rio  Bravo  by  the  naval  forces  under  my  orders 
— a  proceeding  perfectly  consonant  with  the  state  of  war  so 
often  declared  to  exist,  and  which  you  acknowledge  in  your 
note  of  tlie  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  late  Colonel  Cross. 
If  this  measure  seem  oppressive,  I  wish  it  borne  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  course  you  have 
seen  fit  to  adopt.  I  have  reported  this  blockade  to  my  Gov- 
ernment, and  shall  not  remove  it  until  I  receive  instructions 
to  that  effect,  unless,  indeed,  you  desire  an  armistice,  pend- 
ing the  final  settlementof  the  question  between  the  Govern- 
ments, or  until  war  shall  be  formally  declared  by  either;  in 
which  case,  I  will  cheerfully  open  the  river.  In  regard  to 
the  consequences  you  mention  as  resulting  from  a  refusal  to 
remove  the  blockade,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
prepared  for  them,  be  they  wliat  they  may. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state,  that  I  consider  the 
tone  of  your  communication  highly  exceptionable,  where 
you  stigmatize  the  movement  of  the  army  under  my  orders 
as 'marked  with  Ihe  seal  of  universal  reprobation.'  You 
must  be  aware  that  such  language  is  not  respectful  in  itself, 
cither  to  me  or  my  Government;  and  while  I  observe  in  my 
own  correspondence  the  courtesy  due  to  your  high  position, 
and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with  which  we  are 
respectively  charged,  I  shall  expect  the  same  in  return." 

No  volunteers  were  called  for  except  two  com- 
panies from  Texas  until  the  26th  of  April,  though 


full  authority  had  already  been  given  for  the  same. 
See  despatch  of  tliat  day: 

"  Hostilities  may  now  be  considered  as  commeneeii,  and 
I  have  this  day  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  two  to  be 
mounted  and  two  to  serve  as  foot.  As  some  delay  must 
occur  in  collecting  these  troops,  I  have  also  desired  tlie 
Governor  of  Louisiana  to  send  out  four  regiments  of  infant- 
ry as  soon  as  practicable.  This  will  constitute  an  auxiliary 
force  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  which  will  be  required  to 
prosecute  ihe  war  with  energy,  and  carry  it,  as  it  should  be, 
into  the  enemy's  country.  I  trust  the  depanment  will 
approve  my  course  in  this  matter,  and  will  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  the  staff  departments  for  the  supply  of  tliis 
large  additional  force." 

From  these  facts,  I  think  it  results  clearly  that 
the  war  did  not  commence  by  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent;  that  it  was  commenced  by  Mexico,  as 'she 
had  determined  from  the  first,  and  that  nothing 
would  have  prevented  it,  sooner  or  later.  But  if 
there  was  any  cause  which  brought  on  the  crisis 
at  this  particular  time,  it  was,  first,  the  blockade 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  in  the 
language  of  General  Taylor,  must  necessarily  com- 
pel the  Mexicans  either  to  retreat  or  to  cross  the 
river  and  fight  him  ;  and,  secondly,  the  failure  ol 
that  general  to  call  for  volunteers,  as  he  was  au- 
tliorized  to  do,  after  he  arrived  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  was  informed  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
Mexicans.  He  arrived  there  nearly  a  month  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Captain  Thornton,  and  if  he  had 
then  called  on  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  volun- 
teers, the  rapidity  with  which  they  flev/  to  his 
assistance  afterwards  shows  that  they  might  have 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  before  the  24th  of 
April.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  if  two  or  three 
thousand  additional  troops  had  been  with  General 
Taylor  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  crossed  the 
river.  These  events  occurred  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  facts  could  be  communicated  to  him  and 
any  order  given.  No  orders  or  authority  was 
ever  given  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  on 
the  contrary,  General  Taylor  was  instructed  not 
to  insist  on  the  joint  navigation  of  that  river  if  it 
should  be  objected  to  by  the  Mexicans.  General 
Taylor  was  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  ample  au- 
thority given  him  to  call  for  volunteers,  and  he, 
and  not  the  President,  was  the  best  judge  of  what 
was  necessary.  He  had  a  generous  confidence  in 
his  army,  that  it  was  able  to  withstand  the  force 
which  the  Mexicans  could  bring  against  it,  and  sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  that  he  was  correct.  But 
the  Mexicans  did  not  know  it  at  that  time.  They 
had  no  idea  of  our  prowess;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  crossed  the  river  against  a  large  force. 

I  do  not  blame  General  Taylor  for  the  course  he 
adopted.  It  may  have  precipitated  the  war  a  little 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  occurred;  but 
still,  as  it  must  have  occurred  at  last,  and  as  we 
made  a  glorious  beginning  on  the  fields  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  I  see  no  cause  to  re- 
gret it.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  for  these  events  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  responsible. 

Before  I  close,  there  is  another  fact  which  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Tho.se 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  contend  that  the 
President  brought  on  the  war  by  ordering  the  army 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  territory  either  belonging  to 
Mexico,  or  in  dispute.  Whatever  difl^erence  of 
opinion  may  exist  on  the  question  of  boundary, 
it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  President  to  recog- 
nize the  Rio  Grande  as  the  true  boundary.  Acts 
of  Congress  had  recognized  it  as  such;  they  were 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  he  was  bound  to  obey 
them,  whatever  opinions  may  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Mexican  Government,  or  others,  on 
the  question  of  boundary.  Tiiat  he  was  right  in 
considering  this  American  territory,  and  the  Mex- 
ican troops  as  invading  it,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
proceedings  of  this  body,  on  the  ]2lh  of  May, 
1846,  when  the  bill  recognizing  the  war  was  under 
consideration.  I  will  here  extract  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate : 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  to  amend  the  bill  by 
striking  out,  section  1,  line  4,  the  words  'to  prosecute  said 
war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,'  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert,  ^to  repel  invasion,  and  otherunse  prosecute 
hostilities,  until  the  country  be  secured  froin  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther invasion.'  " 

This  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  20, 
nays  26.  How  can  it  be  contended ,  after  this,  that 
the  President  made  this  war,  or  that  it  was  not  made 
on  American  soil.'  How  could  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr, Crittekden]  call  it  "invasion, "unl«ss 


the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  over  into  American 
soil.  He,  and  they  who  voted  with  him,  must  have 
soconsidered  it  at  the  time.  How  can  they,  then, 
say  now  that  the  President  made  this  war? 


APPENDIX. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  our 
friends  generally  in  the  Senate  last  week,  that  after 
that  time,  during  the  debate  on  the  ten-regiment  bill, 
no  member  should  occupy  the  floor  moi-e  than  one 
day,  I  had  not  time,  without  continuing  the  session 
to  an  unusually  late  hour,  to  discuss  a  few  other 
points  which  I  iiad  intended  to  em  brace  in  my  speech. 
Having,  however,  previously  collected  some  facts 
and  documents  on  these  points  which  I  think  may 
be  useful,  I  submit  them  here,  as  an  appendix. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, [Mr.  Clayton,]  that  it  would  be  dishon- 
esty, and  amount  to  robbery,  to  take  by  conquest 
territory  from  Mexico,  I  submit  the  fo[lowing 
documents,  to  show  that  neither  the  law  of  nations 
nor  the  practice  of  nations  is  in  conformity  with 
the  position  which  he  assumes.  Foreign  nations, 
and  even  England,  the  most  grasping  and  the  inost 
watclrful  and  jealous  of  them  all,  not  only  looks 
on  this  conquest  of  Mexico  as  an  event  likely  to 
happen,  and  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
but  a  thing  desii-able  in  itself,  and  advantageous  to 
the  whole  world.  Here  is  what  the  press  of 
England,  the  most  talented  and  the  most  influ- 
ential in  the  world,  and  often,  in  an  informal  and 
unofiicial  form,  showing  the  opinions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, says  upon  the  subject: 

No.    1. PUBLIC    OPINION   ABROAD    AS    TO    OCR    CON- 

aUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

[From  a  British  paper  by  last  steamer,  January,  1848.] 
Policy  of  Mr.  Claxj  and  the  Whigs. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Union  with  regard  to  Mex- 
ico seems  to  be  the  question  on  which  the  rival 
parties  are  preparing  to  try  each  other's  strength. 
The  declarations  made  on  this  topic — as  yet  ail  on 
the  Whig  side — may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
national  wishes.  Mr.  Clay  has  unreservedly  de- 
clared against  the  Mexican  war,  and  against  all 
territorial  acquisition  by  its  means.  This  profes- 
sion has  been  favorably  received  by  the  section  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Stales  which  corre- 
sponds to  Exeter  Hall  in  this  country;  but  the  real 
Whig  party  demurs  to  it.  The  wary  practical 
leaders  of  the  party,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  schism  in  their  ranks,  profess  to  adopt  Mr. 
Clay's  manifesto,  only  with  a  modification.  They 
ask  no  territorial  acquisition  beyond  a  narrow  slip 
of  land  along  the  Pacific,  to  connect  the  harbor  of 
San  Fernando*  with  Oregon,  and  incorporate  the 
port  into  the  American  territory.  But  some  more 
fiery  spirits  declare  against  this  attempt  at  com- 
promise, vow  that  Mr.  Clay  must  be  thrown  over- 
board, and  go  over  to  General  Scott.  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  Mr.  Clay  has  overshot  the  mark; 
that  his  GLuaker  policy  will  not  go  down  with  the 
electors  of  the  United  States." 

Also,  by  the  last  steamer,  same  London  paper, 
on  the  war  and  acquisition  of  territory  says: 

"  The  dog-in-the-manger  character  of  the  tena- 
cious grasp  laid  upon  Texas  by  Mexico  soon  be- 
came apparent.  The  Mexicans,  unable  to  colonize 
Texas,  invited  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  do 
it  for  them.  The  calculation  of  the  Mexicans  was, 
that  American  energy  would  do  what  they  could 
not — render  available  the  natural  wealth  of  Texas 
— and  that  the  thriving  Yankee  settlor.s  would  re- 
main contented  subjects  and  tributaries  of  Mexico. 
In  this  belief,  the  Government  at  Mexico  began 
rather  too  soon  to  apply,  to  the  sturdy  settlers  it 
had  called  in,  the  measure  of  justice  it  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  its  Spanish  and  Indian 
populations.  The  result  was  an  insurrection,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  almost  exclusively  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  emancipated  itself 
from  all  dependance  on,  or  connection  with,  the 
Central  Government  in  Mexico.  Texas  was  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  State  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. Now  the  time  had  come  for  which  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  as  representative  of  the 
American  people,  had  so  patiently  waited.  Texas, 
free  from  former  ties,  was  at  liberty,  in  virtue  of 
its  independence,  to  contract  new.     Its  adult  citi- 

*  Intended  for  San  Francisco. 
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zens  had,  almost  to  a  man,  been  born  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  they  were  naturally  desirous  of 
relapsing  into  their  old  character;  and  Texas  was 
incorporated  into  the  Union. 

"  Still,  Mexico  had  not  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  and  dreams  of  reannexing  it  to  the 
republic  had  not  ceased  t©  haunt  its  rulers.  Though 
warned  by  the  Government  at  Washington  that 
Texas,  having  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  defended  by  the  troops  of 
the  Union  against  any  foreign  invasion,  the  Mex- 
ican authorities  levied  troops  and  concentrated 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  Texan  frontier.  The 
predisposition  on  both  sides  to  decide  the  disputed 
right  to  the  soil  ofTex^s  by  arms,  was  stimulated 
by  a  whole  host  of  grievances,  more  or  less  real, 
on  both  sides.  Mexicans  and  Americans  were 
alike  eager  for  war,  and  war  was  inevitable;  which 
party  was  demonstrably  the  aggressor,  may  be 
left  to  the  pedants  of  diplomacy  to  decide. 

"  In  this  war  the  Mexicans  have  been  beaten  at 
all  hands,  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  with  seem- 
ingly most  inadequate  means,  the  Americans  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  four  northern  States 
of  the  Mexican  Union,  of  all  the  Mexican  sea- 
board on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  capital  of 
the  republic.  The  Mexican  armies  have  been 
again  and  agam  beaten  and  broken  up.  There  is 
no  real  Mexican  government.  The  Americans — 
conquerors  in  a  regular  war — are,  by  all  the  laws 
of  Grotius,  entitled  to  dictate  tlie  terms  of  peace. 
They  have  fought  well,  and  they  have  fought 
fairly.  Had  they  not  obtained  a  final  and  unequiv- 
ocal recognition  of  their  sovereignty  in  Oregon, 
policy  would  have  taught  them  to  be  contented 
with  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But,  as 
sovereigns  of  Oregon,  the  annexation  of  San  Fer- 
nando is  an  object  to  them;  they  hold,  and  can 
continue  to  hold,  that  harbor  and  the  intervening 
territory  towards  their  frontier  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  exact  this  cession,  at 
least,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  expenses  the  war  has  entailed  upon  them. 

"  We  do  not  take  upon  us  to  say  that  there  has 
been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  these  transactions,  of  which  Mexico 
has  not  cause  to  complain;  but  we  could  show  that 
Mexico  has  repeatedly  given  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  the  United  States.  And  Mexico,  in  the 
willful  ignorance  of  vanity,  has  provoked  a  colli- 
sion with  a  power  far  its  overmatch  in  strength. 
Even  yet,  though  drubbed  in  a  manner  of  which 
women  miglit  be  ashamed,  the  rulers  of  Mexico 
(if  any  there  be)  appear  unaware  of  how  entirely 
they  have  Been  beaten.  They  seem  not  disin- 
clined to  protract  indefinitely,  not  a  struggle,  but 
the  settlement  of  a  definitive  peace.  And  the  con- 
sequence of  this  folly  can  only  be  the  exaction  of 
still  heavier  concessions  by  their  antagonists. 

"  The  Mexicans  have  their  own  want  of  pru- 
dence and  energy  to  thank  for  the  scrape  they  have 
got  into.  That  the  United  States  are  resolved  to 
turn  the  blunders  of  their  rivals  to  account,  may 
not  square  with  the  dictates  of  an  ideal  morality; 
but,  for  proposing  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the 
northern  part  of  California,  where  is  the  State  en- 
titled to  throw  the  first  stone  at  them?  Not  France, 
while  it  retains  the  Palatinate  on  one  hand,  and 
Algeria  on  the  other;  not  Prussia,  while  it  holds 
fast  the  Saxon  province;  not  Russia,  while  it  reigns 
at  Warsaw;  not  England,  while  it  retains  half  its 
colonies,  to  say  nothing  of  India.  It  is  ridiculous 
the  attempt  to  make  that  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  which,  in  the  case  of 
European  Governments,  is  allowed  to  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  more  powerful  nation, 
in  all  cases  of  international  quarrel,  being  obliged 
to  be  judge  in  its  own  cause. 

"  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  question  is  view- 
ed by  an  immense  majority  of  the  practical  influ- 
ential statesmen  of  the  North  American  Union, 
and  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
will  be  the  man  who  is  prepared  to  act  up  to  it. 
That  the  victories  gained  by  the  Americans  in 
Mexico  will  be  a  source  of  advantage  to  their  Re- 
public, may  be  questioned.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  be  able  to  relinquish  their 
hold  of  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory;  and  if 
they  cannot,  Mexico  is  likely  to  prove  their  Ire- 
land. But  they  have  gone  too  far  to  recede,  with- 
out, however,  having  done  anything  to  justify  that 
virtuous  indignation  which  would  write  the  annals 


of  the  Mexican  war  like  a  romance,  with  the 
American  Union  for  the  unmitigated  villain  of  the 
story,  and  the  Mexican  Republic  for  the  suffering 
saint." 

[Frum  another  English  paper.] 

"That  the  United  States  will  retain  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealthy  possessions  they  have  con- 
quered, or  perhaps  relax  their  hold  for  a  time, 
{reculer  pour  mieux  sauter,)  with  a  view  to  their 
more  complete  ultimate  absorption,  does  not  ad- 
mit, in  our  minds,  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  There 
has  been  raised,  it  is  true,  a  half  menacing  cry — 
raised  during  the  current  week  by  the  leading 
journals  to  which  we  commenced  by  referring — 
against  the  unjust  progress  of  American  aggrand- 
izement. But,  looking  to  our  first  occupation  of 
Eastern  India,  and  our  progress  there  afterwards, 
the  less  we  say  on  the  subject  of  the  similar  occu- 
pation by  our  American  brethren  of  Western  India 
the  better.  Again:  can  we  vindicate  our  more 
recent  sanguinary  war  with  theChiriese — a  weaker 
people,  like  the  Mexicans — because  they  declined 
to  take  our  opium  poison,  and  in  order  that  our 
now  collapsing  '  merchant  princes'  might  thrive 
by  forcing  that  poison  down  their  throats  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.'         *  *  #  *         * 

General  Scott  (whose  triumph,  in  romantic  splen- 
dor, stands  second  only  to  that  of  Cortez,  and,  in 
some  respects,  eclipses  those  of  Napoleon)  *  * 
Do  we,  then,  regret  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States?  By  no  means.  Both  with 
regard  to  India  and  to  China,  our  statesmen  refer, 
as  an  ordinary  common-place,  in  debate,  and  just- 
ly— so  certainly  does  Providence,  in  spite  of  the 
unjust,  evoke  good  and  retribution  combined  out 
of  the  very  bosom  of  injustice — to  the  resulting 
benefits  of  commercial  civilization,  and  the  triumph 
of  reason  and  law  over  superstition  and  idolatry. 
We  have  more  solemn  views  of  the  results  which 
this  most  splendid  conquest  is  likely  to  produce 
on  the  fucure  destinies  of  the  human  species. 
There  are  "signs  in  the  times" — independent  of 
the  greatest  of  revolutions  effected  by  the  magic 
of  steam — that  the  "old  things"  of  European  di- 
plomacy, founded,  as  Voltaire  truly  said,  on  "sys- 
tematic falsehood,"  are  effete  and  obsolete,  and 
that  the  "  new  things  are  come;"  and  we  are,  fur- 
ther, of  opinion  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States  will  advance  with  the  most  efli- 
cacious  and  desirable  rapidity  that  paramount, 
unrivalled,  vital,  and  sacred  cause  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  and  holy  commonwealth  of  Christian 
civilization,  for  the  advent  of  which  we  daily  pray. 
Compared  with  that,  all  other  arguments  and  all 
other  results  shrink  into  pigmy  littleness,  and 
dwarf  themselves  into  comparative  contempt." 

No.  2. 

ANNEXATION  OF  ALL  MEXICO. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton] 
said  : 

"  But,  sir,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  state  of  things 
which  will  make  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  all  Mexico 
inevitable ;  and  the.se  hills  are  a  part  of  the  process  by 
which,  if  they  become  laws,  we  shall,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, be  driven  to  this  result." 

If  we  are  driven  to  take  all  Mexico,  as  is  here 
charged,  it  will  be  by  the  folly  of  the  rulers  of  that 
country  and  the  extraordinary  encouragement  they 
have  received  from  some  ofour  own  public  men  and 
citizens.  We  (the  President  and  the  Democratic 
party)  do  not  desire  to  take  all  Mexico  ;  but  events 
may  force  it  upon  us  ;  and  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  let  the  following  extracts  from  the  Picayune 
of  January  8, 1848,  (a  neutral  paper,  though  edited 
by  Whigs,)  be  our  explanation  and  excuse.  The 
principal  editors  of  this  paper  are  Mr.  Kendall  (a 
Whig,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  more  and 
knows  more  and  has  written  more  of  Mexico  and 
Mexicans  than  any  other  American)  and  A.  C. 
Bullitt,  Esq., also  a  Whigfrom  Kentucky,  formerly 
the  editor  of  the  leading  Whig  paper  in  New  Or- 
leans— the  "Bee"^and  who  was  in  the  last,  and  is 
now  in  the  present.  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  a 
leading  Whig  member.  Here  is  what  is  said  in 
that  paper;  read,  and  ponder  on  it,  all,  but  espe- 
cially Whigs,  who  oppose  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war: 

From  the  N.  O.  Picayune,  January  8, 1848. 
"  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  c[uerulousness  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  cited,  in  view  of  the  new 


line  of  policy  adopted,  but  in  justification  of  a 
change  in  the  strategy  of  war,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  end  that  is  shrouded  in  darkness.     '  The 
army  is  about  to  spread  itself  over  and  to  occupy 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.'     It  is  about  to  establish' 
civil  government,  to  a  certain  ext-ent — to  levy  and 
collect  taxes — to  lay  and  enforce  imposts — to  regu- 
late commerce   between   the   different   States — to 
reform  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and, 
indeed,  do  such  other  acts  as  pertain  to  the  powers 
of  an  organized  and  established  State.     What  this 
condition  of  things  will  lead  to,  what  it  ought  to 
lead   to  in   the  end,  will  depend  more  upon  the 
course  Mexico  and  Mexicans  may  pursue  than 
upon  any  fixed  purpose  in  this  country  to  blot  her 
out  of  the  list  of  nations.     The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment can  scarcely  do  less  than  they  are  now 
doing,  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  be 
held  accountable  for  the  consequences  of  a  career 
forced  upon  them  by  the  foolhardiness  of  another. 
At  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  has 
been  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  secure  her  nation- 
ality, by  making  or  listening  to  overtures  of  peace; 
and  even  now  terms  which  would  leave  her  sov- 
ueignty  over  a  larger  domain  than  she  can  rule, 
intact,  would  be  embraced    with   alacrity  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States.     But  what  will 
become  of  her  if  she  pause  till  the  army  stretch  its 
arms  to  all  places  of  her  pride,  and  lay  its  hands 
upon  all  the  towers  of  her  strength?     And  what 
yet  if  the  infatuation  of  her  chiefs  detain  the  mili- 
tary governments  of  the  United   States  in    their 
midst  till  the  better  order  of  Mexicans  claim  the 
protection  of  a  power  whose  martial  law  is  milder 
in  enforcing  order  than  the  governments  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  were  in  failing  to  do  so  ?     The 
army  is  about  to  spread  itself  over  and  occupy 
Mexico  till  the  Mexican  Republic  '  shall  sue  for 
peace  in  terms  acceptable  to  the  United  States.' 
When  will  that  be?     What  indications  are  there 
that  it  will  ever  be  ?     It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mex- 
ico that  those  who  would  serve  her  do  her  harm — 
those  who  in  this  country  (and   they  are  among 
the   greatest    and    best   of   the    land)    would    not 
take  an  inch  of  her  territory,  but  keep  the  issue 
open.     Whilst  Congress  is  debating  and  statesmen 
building  up  theories,  and  politicians  fingering  the 
public  pulse,  the  '  army  is  spreading  itself  over;" 
and  whilst  the  agitation  of  topics  connected  with 
the  war  is  kept  up,  it  is  '  occupying  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.'     The  energies,  enterprise,  and  will- 
fulness, so  to  speak,  of  a  bolder  and  a  superior  race 
are  permeating  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  over- 
run   Republic.     Nor  is   it   prophetic  of  the  long 
dominion  of  a  hybrid  people  to  have  their  flowers 
scented  by  any  of  Saxon  origin.     We  may  con- 
demn, we  may  argue  against  the  tendencies  of  a 
race  of  men  of  higher  organization,  bolder  hearts, 
more  enterprising  minds,  of  superior  thews  and 
muscles,  and  stouter  wills,  to  supplant  weak  and 
emasculated  tribes — good  authority  can  be  evoked 
to  show  how  wrong  all  this  is — homilies  to  this 
day  are  written   against  the   pilgrim   fathers  for 
ejecting  the  savages  from  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  north, — but  until  the  eloquence  of  ethics  can 
melt  human  nature  and  mould  it  anew,  we  appre- 
hend  the  world  will  wag  on  much  after  the  old 
fashion.     No  scrap  of  philosophy,  nor  moral  essay 
nor  political  disquisition  can  countervail  the  dan- 
gerous odor  of  fields,  in  perennial  blossom,  to  an 
army  of  Anglo  Saxons." 

Read  also  this  extract  of  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived by  me  from  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
American  army,  which  was  published  in  the  Delta. 

We  ought  to  decide  what  we  intend  to  annex,  to 
satisfy  and  secure  the  safety  of.the  people  who  re- 
side there: 

"  The  well-disposed  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
Mexican  people  are  now  holding  out  their  hands 
in  abject  terror,  and  supplicating  the  protection 
which  our  country  alone  can  give. 

"  It  is  no  secret  in  Mexico,  that  vast  numbers 
of  the  best  portion  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing 
and  ready  to  declare  in  favor  of  American  suprem- 
acy, but  are  deterred  from  such  a  measure  only 
by  the  uncertainty  which  characterizes  our  opera- 
tions in  that  country,  and  the  apprehension  that  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  withdrawal  ofour  armies, 
will  leave  them  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  conse- 
quences; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  deadly  ban 
of  the  'triple  cross'  has  already  been  placed  op- 
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posite  the  names  of  many  of  the  best  citizens  in 
Mexico,  in  consequence  of  their  friendship  and  in- 
tercourse with  our  countrymen,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  confidence  in  which  they 
have  indula;ed  towards  them. 

"  As  an  "illustration  of  this  fact,  it  is  known  that 
on  a  late  occasion,  when  a  benefit  was  given  by 
the  Americans  to  a  distinguished  actress  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  agents  were  sent  from  the  present 
Mexican  seat  of  Government,  (dueretaro,)  and 
every  Mexican  family  who  attended  that  benefit, 
was  marked  for  future  punishment. 

"  There  exists,  therefore,  a  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  our  country  to  protect  the  lai'ge  number 
of  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Mexico,  who, 
mourning  over  the  evils  which  have  so  long  devas- 
tated their  country,  and  appreciating  the  superi- 
ority of  our  real  republican  form  of  Government, 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with  our  armies,  and  hailed 
their  advent  into  Mexico  as  the  precursor  of  a 
better  system,  the  harbinger  of  better  times.  And 
these  are  the  laest  people  in  Mexico.  To  abandon 
tliem  now  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  demi-savages 
who  surround  them,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
spiritof  philanthropy  with  which  we  have  professed 
to  be  animated  in  the  conduct  of  this  war." 

No.  3. 

POPULATION  AND  TERRITORY  OF   MEXICO. 

Again,  Mr.  Clayton  says  : 

"  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  annexation  of 
twenty  Mexican  States  to  ttie  American  Union?  Of  all 
men  in  the  Uaite'l  States  the  most  interested  in  making  this 
inquiry  solemnly,  and  examining  it  patiently  and  caret'ully, 
■are  the  gentlemen  of  the  South.  There  are  in  Mexico  not 
less  than  eight  millions  of  human  beinas,  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  a  race  totally  ditferent  from  ourselves — a  colored 
population,  having  no  feelings  in  common  with  us — no  pre- 
judices like  ours;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  with  prejudices  di- 
rectly the  antipodes  of  all  of  ours,  and  especially  bigoted  on 
this  very  subject  of  slavery." 

The  idea  of  the  colored  population  of  Mexico 
(the  Indians)  being  abolitionists,  and  overthrowing 
slavery,  is  a  most  original  idea,  certainly.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  Indian  being  an  abolitionist.' 
They  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  think  of 
or  act  on  such  a  subject.  Many  of  them  (the 
Peons)  are  in  a  worse  condition  of  slavery  than  our 
negroes,  and  would  be  happy  to  change  places 
with  them. 

As  to  the  "twenty  Mexican  States  -  and  "eight 
millions  of  human  beings,"  examine  the  following 
statistics : 

[From  Mayer's  Mexico.]         * 

"  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mexican  Republic  contains  an  ai-ea  of 
1,650,000  square  miles,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  2,300,000.  If  we  allow,  as  is  calculated, 
that  the  square  mile  will  contain,  under  ordinary 
careful  cultivation,  a  population  of  two  hundred 
persons,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  330,000,000  for 
the  total  ultimate  capability  of  the  Mexican  soil, 
and  460,000,000  for  the  United  States— or  130,- 
000,000  less  in  Mexico  than  in  our  Union. 

"  Another  estiinate,  in  1839,  reduces  the  sum 
to  7,065,000,  and  gives  eight  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  ;  but  the  most  complete,  and  probably 
the  most  accurate,  of  the  recent  calculations,  is  the 
one  which  was  made  by  the  Government  itself, 
(without  special  enumeration,)  and  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  call  of  a  Congress  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitution, under  the  plan  of  Tacubaya,  in  1842: 

Departinents.  Population. 

Mexico 1,389,5-20 

Jalisco 679,311 

Puebla 661 ,902 

Yucatan , 580,948 

Guanajuato 51'2,605 

Oajaca • 500.278 

Michoacan 497,906 

San  Luis  Potosi 321,840 

Zacatecas 273,575 

Vera  Cruz 254,380 

Uurango 162,618 

Chihuahua 147,600 

Sinaloa 147,000 

Chiapas 141,206 

Sonora 124,000 

dueretaro 120,560 

Nuevo  Leon 101,108 

Tamaulipas 100.068 

Coahuila 7.%340 

Aguas  Calientes 69,698 

Tabasco 63,580 

Nnevo  Mexico 57,026 

Californias 33,439 

Total  in  1842 7,015,509 


"  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
estimates  of  both  Poinsett  and  Burkhardt  are  not 
too  high  ;  yet,  assuming  the  statements  of  1842 
and  of  1793  to  be  nearly  accurate,  we  find  in  forty- 
nine  years  an  increase  of  only  1,774,111  in  the 
entire  population.  Again,  if  we  assume  the  popu- 
lation to  have  been  6,000,000  in  1824,  (the  year, 
in  fact,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,)  we 
find  that  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years  of  liberty 
and  independence,  the  increase  has  not  been  greater 
than  1,044,140. 

"  In  the  United  States  of  America,  with  only 
650,000  more  of  square  miles  of  territory  note,  and 
not  so  large  a  space  at  the  achievement  of  our  in- 
dependence, the  increase  of  our  population  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  freedom  cannot  have  been 
less  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  while,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  averaged  an 
increase  of  rather  more  than  33  per  cent,  every  ten. 

"  The  several  castes  and  classes  of  Mexicans 
may  be  rated  in  the  following  manner: 

Indians 4,000,000 

Whites 1,000,000 

Negroes 6,000 

All  other  castes,  such  as  Zambos,  Mestizos,  Mu- 

lattoes,  &.C 2,009,509 

7,015,509 
"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  and  ne- 
groes amount  to  4,006,000,  and  the  whites  and  all 
other  castes  to  3,009,509.  A  very  respectable  and 
aged  resident  of  Mexico,  who  is  remarkable  for 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  observations,  esti- 
mates that  of  the  former,  (or  negroes  and  Indians,) 
but  two  per  cent,  can  read  and  write  ;  while  of  the 
latter,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  but  about  twenty  per 
cent.  If  we  take  this  computation  to  be  correct, 
as  I  believe  from  my  own  observation  it  is,  and 
using  the  estimate  of  the  decree  of  1842  for  the 
basis  of  the  population,  we  shall  have — 
Of  Indians  and  negroes  who  can  read  an^  write... .  80,120 
Of  whites  and  all  others 607,628 

Total  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  population  of 
7,000,000 687,748 

"  This  would  appear  to  be  a  startling  fact,  in  a 
Republic  the  basis  of  whose  safety  is  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  an  intellectual  self-government. 

"  Let  us,  however,  carry  this  calculation  a  little 
further.  If  we  suppose  that  out  of  the  one  million 
of  whites,  five  hundred  thousand,  or  the  half  only, 
are  males,  and  of  that  half  million  but  twenty  per 
cent.,  or  but  one  hundred  thousand, can  read  and 
write,  we  will  no  longer  be  surprised  that  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  seven  millions  has  been  hith- 
erto controlled  by  a  handful  of  men;  or  that,  with 
the  small  means  of  improvement  afforded  to  the 
few  who  can  read,  the  selfish  natures  of  the  supe- 
rior classes,  who  wield  the  physical  and  intellectual 
forces  of  the  nation,  have  forced  the  masses  to  be- 
come little  more  than  the  slaves  of  those  whose 
wit  gives  them  the  talent  of  control. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  you  will  observe  how  lit- 
tle has  been  done  hitherto  for  the  cau^e  of  learning 
by  the  Government,  when  you  examine  a  table  of 
the  expenses  of  the  nation,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  thafin  the  year  1840,  while  p80,000  were 
spent  for  hospitals,  fortresses,  and  prisons,  and 
|8,000,000  for  the  army,  (without  a  foreign  war,) 
only  ^110,000  were  given  to  all  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  Mexico." 

And  if  you  consider,  that  of  this  100,000  males 
who  can  read  and  write,  40,000  are  soldiers,  about 
one-half  of  these  being  officers  and  200  of  them 
generals,  (as  Waddy  Thompson  states  in  his 
book,)  how  deplorable  must  be  the  situation  of 
that  country!  And  how  can  they  be  injured  by 
change  of  rulers,  or  by  passing  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  ? 

Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us  they 
enlist  their  soldiers: 

"The  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  army  are  generally  collected 
by  sending  out  rernttiing  detachments  info  the  mountains, 
where  they  hunt  the  Indians  in  their  dens  and  caverns,  and 
bring  them  in  chains  to  Mexico  ;  droves  are  seen  daily." 

From  the  foregoing  table  of  population,  it  ap- 
pears that — 

New  Leon  contains  a  population  of 101,108 

Tamaulipas 100,068 

Coahuila 75,.340 

New  Mexico 57,098 

Californias 33,439 

Making  in  all  in  these  States 366,981 

One-seventh  of  which  is Whites,    52,425 


And  taking  one-seventh  of  90,466,  which  is  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  gives 
a  white  population  of  those  last-named  States  of 
11,637. 

This  is  the  population  to  the  boundary  of  what 
is  called  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  (containing,!  think, 
52,000  whites,  and  as  many  Indians  as  you  please) 
could  not  injure  us  much.  Most  certainly,  90,000 
"  beings"  (as  an  honorable  Senator  calls  them) 
in  the  Californias  and  New  Mexico,  of  which  only 
11,000  are  whites,  all  the  President  in  his  message 
seems  to  think  we  want,  could  not  "ruin"  us 
much. 

This  calculation  of  whites  and  Indians  in  the 
States  above-naiTied  is  made  on  the  ratio  given  by 
the  writer,  of  one  white  person  to  every  seven  In- 
dians or  mixed  bloods,  which  is  the  ratio  in  Mex- 
ico at  large;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  these  States,  being  more  recently  and  much 
more  sparsely  settled  by  Europeans  and  Spaniards, 
and  also  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  this 
quarter  of  Mexico  the  Indians  have  encroached 
upon  and  broken  up  many  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  Indians  than  in  other  parts  of  Mexico. 

I  think,  then,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that 
in  these  six  States  there  is  a  population  of  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  white  persons,  and  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  two  Californias  not  more  than  ten 
thousand.  And  if  we  take  one-fifth  of  these  num- 
bers as  the  ratio  of  those  who  can  read  and  write — 
which  is  the  ratio  given  by  the  author  for  the  white 
population  in  Mexico  generally — it  will  give  ten 
thousand  who  can  read  and  write  in  the  three  first 
States,  and  two  thousand  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias. 

No.  4. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MEXICO. 

"  Our  citizens  have  been  imprisoned  in  Mexico 
on  frivolous  pretences.  Forced  loans  have  been 
wrested  from  our  merchants.  Tribunals  have  been 
deaf  to  demands  for  restitution,  and  a  mutual  dis- 
trust has  arisen,  which  has  proved  fatal  in  many 
instances  to  trade  and  intercourse.  The  effects  of 
this  will,  however,  be  most  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  following  table,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretai-y  of  our  national  Treasury: 
"  Trade  with  Mexico  for  twelve  years. 

year  ending  ■'"'^(0"'"             ^/S.'" 

September  30,  1829 $5,028,761 $2,331,151 

Do.  1830 5,235,241 4,837,458 

Do.  1832 4,293.9.S4.......  3,467,541 

Do.  1833 5,452,818 .5,408,091 

Do.  1834 8,066,068 5,965,053 

Do.  1835 9,490,446 9,029,221 

Do.  1836 ,5,615,819. 6,041,635 

Do.  1 837 5,654,009 3,880,393 

Do.  1838 3,197,1.53 2,787,362 

Do.  1839 3,500.707 9,164,097 

Do.  1840 4,175.001 9.515,341     ' 

Do.  1841 3,284,957 2,036,620 

"  Gold  and  silver  imported  into  the   United  States 
from  Mexico. 

Bullion,        Specie. 
South  America  and  Mexicoin  1893.  .$191,970.  .$1,828,445 

From  Mexico 183S..     68,.546..   4,458,872 

Do 1837..    165,429..    4,405.549 

Do 1838..   230,183..   2,4.59,243 

Do 1840..    100,976..    3,357,935 

Do 1841..     51,184..   1,886,918 

"  By  this  you  will  observ-e,  that,  from  having  a 
trade  worth  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  in 
1835,  we  have  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
insignificant  commerce  of  one  million  of  dollars,  at 
the  extreme,  in  1843  ! 

"  If  peace  be  restored  in  Mexico  and  mutual 
confidence  reestablished,  I  can  see  no  cause  why 
our  interests  may  not  become  replaced  on  their 
ancient  basis,  and  a  natural  alliance  firmly  jestab- 
lished  between  two  sister  Republics,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  community  of  political  tendencies,  are  the 
closest  neighbors." 

No.  5. 

BRITISH  ENCROACHMENTS. 
[From  Mayer's  work  on  Mexico.] 
'"  If  there  is  anything  that  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes the  statesmanship  of  England,  it  is  the 
prospective  wisdom  with  which  its  ministers 
(while  guarding  the  momentary  interests  at  home) 
seek  new  vents  for  the  labor  of  its  population,  and 
for  the  surplus  of  that  population  also,  when  it 
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becomes  too  crowded  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  islands.  It  is  the  want  of  this  vigilant 
policy  that  peculiarly  characterizes  our  own  coun- 
try. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  territory,  with  ample 
room  for  the  expansion  of  our  inhabitants  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  we  are  careless  of  the  future,  and 
we  do  not  look  with  wariness  to  those  geographi- 
cal points  of  vantage  around  the  earth  of  which 
England  is  gradually  possessing  herself,  for  the 
extension  and  guardianship  of  her  commercial  in- 
terests. 

■"  We  thus  permit  a  grasping  and  ambitious 
rival  to  monopolize  positions  which,  if  they  do  not 
directly  affect  the  people  of  our  own  generation, 
cannot  fail,  especially  in  the  event  of  war,  to  in- 
jure and  annoy  our  posterity. 

"  We  have  seen  Great  Britain  add  Affghanistan, 
Scinde,  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  to  her  control 
within  the  last  two  years;  at  the  same  time  fixing 
her  power  steadily  in  Canada,  by  the  suppression 
of  every  symptom  of  rebellious  spirit. 

"  We  have  seen  her  firmly  planted  within  her 
fortresses  at  Bermuda,  establishing  herself  at  the 
Balize,  and  encroaching  on  Guatemala ;  we  have 
seen  her  holding  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
Gibraltar,  and  the  power  of  the  Straits  at  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  Isles ;  we  find  her  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  at  St.  Helena,  and  in  the  Indian  seas  at 
numberless  islands;  and  we  learn  that  she  at  last 
pounced,  without  warning,  on  the  Hawaiian 
group,  with  the  same  spirit  that  animated  her  con- 
quests in  China,  (although  she  has  since  officially 
disavowed  the  acts  of  her  officer.)  Britain  has  thus 
encircled  the  globe  with  her  power ;  and  in  this 
greedy  acquisition  of  territory  and  prudent  hus- 
bandry of  resources,  our  statesmen  should  at  least 
perceive  a  warning  of  danger  from  a  bold  and  am- 
bitious rival,  if  they  do  not  learn  a  lesson  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  they  would  be  stu- 
dious to  emulate. 

"  The  temper  of  our  Republic  is  entirely  too 
much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  passing  day. 
We  writhe  under  debt,  and  we  rush  into  repudia- 
tion. We  suflTer  under  financial  distress,  and  we 
adopt  some  palliative  expedient  that  saves  us  from 
momentary  ruin. 

"  We  dislike  the  policy  of  the  hour,  and  we 
attribute  it  exclusively  to  Executive  misrule  ;  and 
the  continual  distractions  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
our  popular  government  seem  but  to  nourish  an 
unceasing  nervousness  as  to  who  is  to  rule  and 
who  to  control  the  national  patronage. 

"  How  is  she  to  pay  England  ?  To  liquidate  a 
portion  of  her  debt  and  the  interest  due  the  Uni- 
ted States,  (of  little  more  than  ^200,000,)  she  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  forced  loan  from  her  citizens, 
as  you  have  recently  observed.  Suppose  that  a 
dismemberment  takes  place,  or  that  England,  after 
accumulating  her  claims  and  wrath,  until  she 
thinks  the  amount  and  energy  sufficient  for  all  exi- 
gencies, suddenly  orders  her  minister  in  Mexico 
to  demand  payment,  or  his  passports,  what  must 
inevitably  be  the  result?  I  will  tell  you  in  the 
language  of  Forbes,*  in  order  to  show  that  this  is 
no  vain  imagination  of  the  moment  excited  in  our 
American  fancy.  The  value  of  California  is  known 
and  appreciated  in  England.  "  California,"  says 
our  author,  at  page  146,  "  is  quite  a  distinct  coun- 
'  try  from  Mexico,  and  has  nothing  in  common 
'  with  it,  except  that  the  present  inhabitants  ai'e  of 
'  the  same  family ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  appre- 
'  hended  that  on  any  cause  of  quarrel  between  the 
'  two  countries,  it  will  be  apt  to  separate  itself  from 
'  the  parent  State." 

This  shows  you  the  possibility  of  a  disunion, 
without  any  very  violent  effort  or  loss  on  either 
side;  but  at  page  152,  he  boldly  broaches  the  idea 
of  cancelling  the  English  debt,  by  a  transfer  of 
California  to  her  creditors: 

"This,"  says  he,  "would  be  a  wise  measure 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  if  the  Government  could  be 
brought;  to  lay  aside  the  vanity  of  retaining  large 
possessions.  The  cession  of  such  a  disjointed 
part  of  the  Republic  as  California,  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage; in  no  case  can  it  ever  be  profitable  to  the 
Mexican  Republic,  nor  can  it  possibly  remain 
united  to  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Therefore,  by 
giving  up  this  territory  for  the  debt,  would  be  get- 

'  Forl)es  was  a  British  subject,  and  a  consul  or  agent  for 
lii<  Government  on  tlje  western  coast  of  Mexico. 
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ting  rid  of  this  last  for  nothing."        *         *  # 

"  If  California  were  ceded  for  the  English  debt, 
the  creditors  might  be  formed  into  a  company, 
with  the  difference,  that  they  should  have  a  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory — somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  East  India  Company.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  certainly  bring  a  revenue  in  time 
which  might  be  equal  to  the  debt;  and,  under  good 
management  and  with  an  English  population, 
would  most  certainly  realize  all  that  has  been  pre- 
dicted of  this  fine  country. 

"  Now,  may  not  this  sudden  usurpation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  be  a  premonitory  symptom — a 
step  in  advance  to  a  movement  upon  Mexico.' 
Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  map  of  the  world. 
England  already  has  control  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia;  is  looking  toward  her  possessions  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  is  evidently  excited 
by  our  Senatorial  harangues  on  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. 

"  Her  rival,  Russia,  has  encroached  on  the  Cali- 
fornias  by  a  settlement  at  Bodega,  and  is  known 
to  have  attempted  to  procure  the  cession  of  an  up- 
land tract  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  desire  'for  soil  to  cultivate  wheat.' 
France  has  the  Marquesas.  We  are  prosecuting 
our  claims  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Eng- 
land requires  a  central  rendezvous  for  her  fleets  in 
the  Pacific,  and  she  seizes  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
They  are  in  the  direct  line  of  trade  from  the  west 
coast  to  China.  Mexico  owes  Great  Britain  an 
enormous  debt,  which  she  is  unable  to  pay. 

"A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  by  a  railway  or  canal.  Steam  navigation 
has  been  already  introduced  into  the  Pacific,  and 
we  all  know  how  rapidly  the  facilities  were  ad- 
vanced within  a  few  years  to  reach  India  through 
the  Red  Sea. 

"Now,  I  confess  to  you,  that,  combining  all 
these  circumstances — the  value  of  the  islands  and 
the  main,  the  greediness  of  England,  the  manner 
in  which  she  has  been  pushing  her  empire  all  over 
the  world — I  cannot  but  see  danger  in  the  sudden 
attempt  at  seizure  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and 
think  it  time  that  the  statesmen  of  our  country 
should  take  a  decided  stand  in  the  politics  of  this 
hemisphere." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  shown  the  importance  of 
these  islands  to  our  commerce,  and  the  value  of 
the  Californias,  both  as  a  country  of  vast  natural 
resources,  and  as  a  territory,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  European  Power,  would  become  a  central 
point,  whence  it  might  powerfully  influence  the 
future  destinies  of  this  continent. 

"  '  The  Pacific  coast  of  Spanish  America,'  says 
the  author  I  have  already  quoted,  '  is,  in  uninter- 
'  rupted  extent,  equal  to  the  whole  coast_of  the  Old 
'  World  from  the  Naze  of  Norway  to  the  Cape  de 
'  Verd,  in  Africa.  What  reflections  must  this  give 
'  rise  to,  when  we  consider  that  this  line  of  coast 
'  comprehends  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  the 
'Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal, 
'  Spain,  Italy,  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
'  ranean,  and  part  of  Africa?  And  certainly,  the 
'  American  shores  are  bounded  by.  countries  natu- 
'  rally  more  rich  than  all  these  ancient  and  power- 
'  ful  countries  united.' 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  the  true  wisdom  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  directed  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  immense  territory  intact,  and  under 
the  growing  influence  of  republican  systems.  A 
wrong  step  in  statesmanship  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration may  involve  us  in  all  the  foreign  difficul- 
ties and  questions  of  the  "  balance  of  power,"  and 
affect  the  fate  of  our  hemisphere  for  centuries  to 
come. 

"  If  England  extends  her  power  by  gradual  ad- 
vances from  the  Balize  into  Guatemala,  (now  under 
Indian  rule,)  and  then  into  Yucatan,  (now  in 
revolt,)  she  will  hold  the  key  of  both  Amei-icas, 
by  controlling  the  passage  across  the  Isthmus  to 
the  Pacific.  If  she  pushes  her  claims  on  Mexico 
and  grasps  the  Californias,  retains  her  hold  on 
China,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  Canada, 
and,  while  she  continues  the  possession  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, sweeps  our  eastern  coast  by  armed  war 
steamers,  masked  under  the  peaceful  disguise  of 
West  India  mail  packets,  (!)  we  will  shortly  find 
ourselves  as  comfortably  and  securely  walled  in 
by  British  bayonets,  as  the  most  loyal  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  could  well  desire. 

"And  yet  all  this  would  be  effected  by  mere  su- 


pineness  on  our  part,  and  by  neglect  of  determined 
firmness  and  intimations  similar  to  those  of  1825,* 
in  regard  to  the  French  fleet  and  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  If  I  am  answered  that 
these  are  dreams  and  visions  of  things  that  may 
occur,  but  perhaps  will  not  in  our  day  and  gener- 
ation, I  reply,  by  the  expression  of  a  hope,  that 
the  period  of  time-serving  policy  is  over  in  our 
Union,  and  that  the  statesmanship  of  America  is 
not  hereafter  to  be  confined  by  a  horizon  of  four 
years,  or  at  most  o( eight." 

A  few"  remarks  about  the  progressive  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  done. 

Darby,  our  distinguished,  but  as  yet  ill-requited 
geographer,  estimates,  from  data  furnished  by  five 
censuses,  from  1790  to  1840,  on  a  calculation,  the 
correctness  of  which  I  believe  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned, and  cannot  be,  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will,  in  1890,  amount  to  74,000,000, 
in  1901  to  100,000,000,  and  before  the  end  of  an- 
other century,  to  more  than  300,000,0001  Yes, 
such  will  be  the  result.  Our  population  will  be 
100,000,000  in  little  more  than  fifty  years,  when 
many  persons,  now  grown,  will  still  live;  and  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  is  only  a  day 
in  the  age  of  a  nation,  it  will  be  300,000,000! 
What  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  calculation  do 
these  facts  open,  How  many  will  then,  at  each 
of  these  periods,  be  to  the  square  mile,  if  our  terri- 
tory remains  as  it  now  is  ?  How  may  it  be,  if  we 
acquire  all  or  part  of  Mexico  ?  May  we  not  then 
be  as  crowded  and  as  starving  as  Ireland  or  other 
parts  of  Europe  by  that  time,  if  we  acquire  no  more 
territory?  Do  not  ample  territory,  and  ample  food, 
and  full  liberty,  go  together?  Has  not  a  civilized 
and  increasing  people  a  right  to  encroach  on  a 
savage  and  not  increasing  people  ?  These  are  sub- 
lime reflections,  and  worthy  of  the  philosopher; 
but  I  can  pursue  this  no  further. 

Just  as  I  had  done  this  Appendix,  I  received  the 
following  document,  which  is  so  germane  to  the 
subject,  and  is  so  able,  that  I  insert  it  here  without 
comment.  It  requires  no  introduction  or  apology; 
it  speaks  for  itself.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  atten- 
tively by  all,  especially  by  those  who  oppose  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war: 

"  The  Vices  of  Political  Minorities. 
"  By  a,  B.  Johnson. 

"  Self-preservation  characterizes  all  the  regular 
formations  of  nature.  Caterpillars  have  ever  can- 
kered trees,  but  the  injury  is  only  individual,  while 
trees  as  a  class  of  existences  continue  unabated. 
Wolves  and  owls  have  ever  prayed  on  flocks  and 
birds,  but  the  species  preyed  on  continue  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.  Domestic  malcontents  have  ever 
struggled  against  social  order,  but  civil  societies 
preserve  their  oi-ganization  ;  nature  being  more 
conservative,  than  destroyers  are  destructive.  And 
in  addition  to  this  general  pi-eservative  energy 
which  pervades  nature,  Providence  fortifies  the 
principle  in  men,  by  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
connecting  our  personal  interests  with  the  interests 
of  the  society  of  which  we  are  members.  What 
God  has  thus  joined  together,  men  sometimes  try 
to  separate.  History  records  occasionally  an  Ar- 
nold, who  attempts  to  benefit  himself  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  interests  of  his  nation,  but  so  conscious 
are  men  of  the  impracticability  of  such  attempts, 
that  even  the  attempts  are  only  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  exemplify  their  hopelessness. 

"Rulers,  legislative  and  executive,  being  thus 
almost  constrained  by  Providence  to  govern 
wisely  and  justly,  they  present  to  opposing  par- 
tisans no  means  of  opposition  but  to  condemn 
measures  that  are  not  wrong,  and  to  advocate 
alternatives  that  are  not  right.  Every  political 
minority  occupies  thus  a  false  position,  like  a 
lawyer  in  a  cause  where  law  and  equity  are 
against  him.  The  indiscriminate  advocacy  of 
right  and  wrong  bv  lawyers  is  supposed  to  impair 
their  ability  t»discern  right  from  wrong;  and  the 
self-abuse  of  the  intellect  that  is  practised  by  mi- 
nority politicians  is  still  more  pernicious,  because 
it  is  more  unremitting.  With  no  fixed  principle 
but  opposition,  they  are  like  children  who  play 
the  game  of  contrary— never  letting  go  but  when 
they  are  told  to  hold  fast,  and  never  holding  fast 


*J.  Q.  Adams,  President,  and  H.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State. 
See  p.  368. 
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but  when  they  are  told  to  let  go;  consequently, 
by  a  remarkable  sympathy  which  exists  between 
our  feelings  and  our  words,  {^e\v  men  are  perma- 
nently hypocrites,)  such  politicians  soon  become 
the  dupes'of  their  own  opposition,  and  lapse  into 
a  real  monomania — like  persons  spoken  of  in  Holy 
"Writ,  who,  by  a  like  process,  are  said  '  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  a  strong  delusion,  that  they  believe 
a  lie;'  or,  as  Shakspeare  paraphrases  the  idea, 
'  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard,  the  wise 
gods  seal  our  eyes;  in  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear 
judgments,  making  us  adore  our  errors.'  They 
deem  the  country  ever  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
uncorrected  by  experience,  which  is  continually 
teaching  them  the  falsity  of  preceding  predictions; 
for,  like  other  monomaniacs,  they  impute  the  fail- 
ures to  any  cause  but  their  diseased  preconcep- 
tions. We  have  seen  that  when  the  world  would 
not  burn  up,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Miller,  the 
failure  only  occasioned  the  assignment  of  a  new 
period  for  the  predicted  catastrophe.  So  we  pos- 
sess, everywhere,  pnultitudes  of  politicians  who, 
though  old,  have  never  known  the  Government 
perform  a  worthy  action,  or  act  from  a  worthy 
motive.  The  whole  political  course  of  our  nation 
they  deem  a  series  of  misdemeanors,  for  the  per- 
petration of  which  the  offenders  escape  punish- 
ment by  onlj'-  some  strange  infatuation  of  the 
people — the  very  doctrine  of  every  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, whose  inmates  deem  themselves  sane,  and 
that  the  insane  are  at  large.  Can  monomania  ex- 
hibit any  delusion  more  unequivocal.'  JXor  can 
they  learn  by  experience  that  political  ]5bwer  can- 
not in  nature  result  from  offences  against  patriot- 
ism. They  offend  thus  continually,  but  continu- 
ally see  power  within  their  reach.  Then-  ascen- 
sion robes  are  ever  kept  ready,  but  the  millennium 
will  not  come;  and  instead  thereof,  public  odium 
is  showered  on  the  unnecessary  alarmists,  till 
they  have  repeatedly  abandoned  their  political 
name,  in  the  hope  of  losing  their  own  identification 
therewith,  but  exhibiting  an  entire  childlike  un- 
suspicion,  that  without  a  change  of  conduct,  every 
new  name  must  soon  become  as  odious  as  the 
old.  When,  only  last  year,  England  and  our 
country,  tired  of  the  old  experiment  of  trying 
which  could  most  harm  the  other,  began  to  try 
whether  they  cannot  reciprocate  benefits — she  by 
relaxing  in  our  favor  the  qualified  monopoly  en- 
joyed by  her  agriculturists,  and  we  relaxing  in  her 
favor  the  qualified  monopoiyenjoyed  by  our  man- 
ufacturers— the  benevolent  experiment  was  as- 
sailed by  the  madness  of  party,  and,  as  usual, 
every  conceivable  calamity  was  predicted  from  it. 
But  again,  as  usual,  the  predictions  are  falsified. 
Manufactures,  which  were  to  perish,  increase 
despite  of  prophecy,  till  even  our  Utica,  not  easily 
stimulated  to  new  enterprises,  is  allured  by  the 
yet  great  profits  of  such  operations,  and  resounds 
with  new  factories.  Why  should  not  two  kindred 
countries  relieve  each  other?  Our  agriculturists 
were  becoming  impoverished  by  the  over-abund- 
ance of  nature's  bounties,  while  English  manufac- 
turers were  becoming  impoverished  by  an  excess 
of  the  productions  of  art.  Why  should  not  the 
full  breast  cf  exuberant  youthful  America  be 
turned  to  the  famished  lips  of  its  aged  mother.' 
and  why  should  we  not  receive  from  her  super- 
abundant wardrobe  the  articles  of  which  we  are 
deficient.' 

"All  theeventsof  history  which  constitute  epochs 
in  our  career  of  glory  were  ushered  into  being 
under  denunciations  like  the  foregoing.  And  if 
we  turn  from  the  events  of  our  history  to  the  his- 
torical heroes  and  statesmen  by  whom  the  events 
were  achieved,  we  shall  find  that  they  struggled 
against  the  denunciations  of  cotemporary  political 
monomaniacs.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  intellect- 
ually healthful  than  to  note  how  the  Mr.  Polks  of 
the  day,  whom  we  are  invoked  to  hate  and  oppose, 
mellow  by  time  into  the  patriots  whom  our  de- 
scendants are  to  adore.  Jackson,  who  barely 
escaped  from  being  murdered,  to  rid  the  world  of 
a  monster,  is  already  less  than  half  a  monster  de- 
serving assassination,  and  more  than  half  a  pati-iot 
to  be  revered;  while  Jefferson,  once  the  base 
truckler  to  Napoleon  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
in  despoliation  of  poor  prostrate  Spain,  is  so  recti- 
fied by  death  and  time,  that  the  farmer  of  Marsh- 
field,  the  great  expounder  of  existing  political 
monomania,  is,  if  we  may  believe  report,  about  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  from  Massachusetts  {et  tu 


Brute!)  to  the  tomb  of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  an 
event  with  only  one  similitude  in  history,  the  pil- 
grimage of  Henry  II.  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

"  Events  also  meliorate  by  time.  The  war  with 
England,  which  in  its  prosecution  was  deemed  so 
unnecessary  and  wicked  that  pulpits  preached 
against  it.  States  nullified  it,  and  Hartford  Con- 
ventions contemplated  treason  to  arrest  it,  is  now 
so  traditionally  glorious,  as  to  be  surpassed  in 
public  estimation  by  only  the  war  of  Independence. 
Even  the  recent  obloquy  against  Texas's  annexa- 
tion is  fading,  while  indications  are  so  fast  accu- 
mulating of  a  succeeding  universal  popularitj?,  that 
men  who  failed  to  be  early  in  hailing  the  risen  star, 
are  beginning  to  feel  in  relation  to  their  heresy,  as 
the  lukewarm  friends  of  young  Napoleon,  when 
they  saw  him  looming  irresistibly  into  imperial 
splendor.  And  doubtless,  the  war  with  Mexico, 
wicked ,  infamous,  and  unnecessary,  as  it  is  deemed 
by  political  monomaniacs,  who  can  see  nothing  in 
their  country's  victories  but  murder,  and  nothing 
in  Mexican  aggressions  btit  the  expense  of  redress- 
ing them,  will  constitute,  with  its  brilliant  victories 
and  great  social  results,  one  of  the  prime  glories  of 
our  [josterity.  Of  these  results,  the  wilds  of  Cali- 
fornia and  new  Mexico,  whose  acquisition  is  dep- 
recated as  useless  and  worthless,  will  yield  their 
virgin  bosom  to  millions  of  busy  and  happy  men; 
and  while  the  district  schools  of  those  regions  will 
make  the  children  thereof  read  in  good  English  the 
history  of  the  present  day,  they  v/ill  be  taught  to 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  Wilmot  pro- 
visos, of  consumptive  and  stultified  abolitionism, 
and  at  the  kindred  expedients,  in  Congress  and  out, 
that  are  now  practised  in  reference  to  these  regions, 
to  frustrate  God's  injunction  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply and  subdue  the  earth. 

"  But  political  minorities  are  subject  to  a  worse 
vice  than  any  that  we  have  yet  specified.  Man  is 
so  constituted  that  he  cannot  prophesy  evil  with- 
out exciting  in  himself  a  desire  that  the  prophecy 
shall  be  fulfilled.  The  religious  fanatics  who 
lately  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  world,  loath- 
ed the  sun  when  it  disappointed  their  predictions. 
From  this  cause,  more  than  from  deficient  patriot- 
ism, arises  the  fiendish  regret  which  is  constantly 
apparent  in  many  men,  when  political  forebodings 
of  evil  are  not  realized:  v/hen,  for  instance,  manu- 
facturers will  prosper,  despite  the  tariff  of  '46; 
when  the  vomito  would  not,  last  summer,  extir- 
pate our  armies  in  Mexico,  nor  a  mutiny  at  sea 
arrest  the  California  volunteers  and  frustrate  their 
expedition. 

"  But  another  vice  of  still  graver  import  is  hab- 
itual to  political  minorities.  A  prophet  will  aid  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  rather  than  be  con- 
victed of  error.  Had  the  power  of  man  been  as 
gigantic  as  his  perversity,  he  would  have  confla- 
grated the  world  to  verify  Miller's  prediction.  To 
this  bad  influence  we  must,  in  charit}^,  attribute 
much  of  the  destructiveness  displayed  by  political 
minorities.  When  the  deposites  wei-e  removed 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  and  ruin  had  been 
predicted  as  a  result,  manufacturers  closed  their 
factories  voluntarily,  and  dismissed  their  work- 
men; shipowners  dismantled  their  ships,  and  dis- 
charged their  seamen,  exultiiigly  alleging  that  the 
Government  had  ruined  them.  The  same  madness 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  began  to  evince  itself 
in  the  early  part  of  1846.  Opposition  newspapers 
chronicled  a  few  instances  like  the  foregoing,  which 
they  hailed  as  the  welcome  harbinger  of  the  pre- 
dicted-universal blight.  And  later  still,  after  mi- 
nority statesmen  had  reviled  the  President  for 
claiming  the  whole  of  Oregon — a  claim  which  he 
substantiated  to  every  unprejudiced  understanding 
— they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  England 
from  yielding  her  conflicting  pretensions,  and  to  in- 
timidate the  President,  by  threats  of  war,  from 
adhering  to  his  country's  rights. 

"  But,  finally,  this  article  is  written  not  to  irritate 
by  crimination,  but  to  cure,  by  holding  naked  up  to 
vice  its  own  image.  Whileintellectattacksintellect, 
the  encounter  is  always  salutary.  Controversy  is 
never  pernicious  but  when  the  feelings  enlist  in 
the  fight.  England,  from  whom  we  derive  mucii 
of  our  knowledge,  and  most  of  our  errors,  is  fast 
freeing  herself  from  the  political  evils  of  factious 
minorities,  though  they  are  still  in  full  bloom  with 
us.  Her  Legislature  never  exhibits  now  a  party 
in  conflict  v/ith  the  interest  of  her  empire.    In  her 


Oregon  conflict  with  us,  her  councils  and  public 
pre-ss  exhibited  no  advocates  for  America;  and 
while  the  faithful  unanimity  of  her  statesmen  was 
urged  in  our  Congress  as  a  reason  for  our  yielding 
our  pretensions,  the  orators  who  urged  the  argu- 
ment seemed' unaware  that  they  were  condemning 
their  own  conduct,  which  enabled  England  to  ad- 
duce our  want  of  unanimity  as  a  reason  for  per- 
sisting in  her  claims.  And  were  England  at  war 
with  Mexico,  she  would  not  possess  a  Mexican 
party,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  her  enemies,  by 
parliamentary  speeches  and  new.'spaper  essays, 
that  could  be  republished  in  Mexico,  to  heat  her 
foreign  enemies  and  cool  her  own  patriotism. 
Party  politics  have  been  termed  the  madness  of 
many  for  the  gain  of  a  few.  Would  that  we  could 
rid  ourselves,  like  England,  of  at  least  the  mad- 
ness of  disloyalty  to  our  country.  And  what  a 
country  is  ours  to  care  for!  Like  the  miraculous 
loaves  and  fishesof  Holy  Writ,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  persons  it  feeds,  the  greater  is  the  aggregate 
of  its  surplus  food.  V/ell  might  one  of  our  war- 
riors exclaim,  '  May  our  country  always  be  right; 
but  may  she  always  be  victorious,  right  or  wrong  !' 
President  Adams  p.referred  another  sentiment: 
'  May  our  country  always  be  victorious;  but  may 
she  always  be  right,  whether  victorious  or  not!' 
But  far  from  the  heart  or  thought  of  '  the  old  man 
eloquent'  was  any  imprecation  of  military  defeat 
on  his  country,  in  case  any  of  her  contests  should 
happen  to  be  unjust.  Doubtless  in  even  so  sad 
a  case  he  would  say  with  David  of  old.  Let  us  not 
fall  for  our  sins  into  the  hands  of  man;  but,  if  we 
must  be  punished,  let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  for  his  mercies  are  great." 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  JAMES  S.  GREEN, 

OF  MISSOURI, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 
Januarij  25,  1848. 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Resolutions  referring  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  to  the  appropriate  Standing  Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  GREEN  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Roman,]  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat;  but  however  much  1  may  have  been  attracted 
by  his  rhetoric,  and  entertained  with  his  argu- 
ments, yet  1  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  his  sen- 
timents, or  agree  to  his  conclusions;  from  all  of 
which  I  materially  and  essentially  differ.  And,  in 
consequence  of  such  difference,  I  feel  constrained 
to  give  some  reasons,  which,  to  myself  at  least, 
are  of  a  satisfactory  character;  not,  however,  with 
the  hope  or  expectation  of  shedding  any  new  light 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  or  of  present- 
ing any  new  facts,  of  which  gentlemen  present  are 
not  already  fully  advised;  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  my  own  deductions  from  admitted 
facts,  in  vindication  of  the  course  I  shall  pursue, 
and  the  several  votes  I  shall  necessarily  give,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war.  This  is  regarded 
as  due,  not  only  to  myself,  but  especially  to  those 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  whose 
sentiments  it  becomes  my  duty  to  sustain  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

The  principal,  if  not  indeed  the  only  point  in  the 
arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  to  which  I  propose  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  is  the  very  extraordinary  charge 
made  against  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  charged  with  having  commenced  the  war 
with  Mexico  unnecessarily,  and  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
charo-e  is  made  by  many  of  the  same  members, 
who,  at  the  last  session,  voted  to  declare,  to  siipportf 
and  to  prosecute,  the  war.  Most  strange  and  re- 
markable is  the  wonderful  revolution  wrought  in 
their  sentiments  since  the  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated Lexington  speech! 

In  attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  President,  and 
to  vindicate  him  against  this  injurious  accusation, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  i:he  committee  to  a 
few  facts,  known  to  exist,  and  about  which  there 
can  be  no  controversy.  But,  first,  let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  consider  who  make  this  charge,  and 
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under  what  circumstances  it  is  made.  Does  a 
majority  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress either  make  or  endorse  it?  Will  a  majority 
of  the  people  themselves  sustain  it?  No,  sir;  I 
cannot  believe  it.  So  far  as  information  is  before 
us,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  a  lari2;e 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
triumphantly  sustain  the  President.  Out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes  in  this  House, 
only  eighty-two  gentlemen  have  endorsed  the 
charge.  And  do  they,  in  this  act,  truly  represent 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents?  Aretheyact- 
ing  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  people? 
Are  they  carryiiig  out  their  will,  which  should  al- 
ways be  held  sacred?  We  think  not.  And  espe- 
cially do  we  feel  warranted  in  this  conclusion,  from 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
Lincoln,]  one  of  the  eighty-two,  admitted  that  he 
came  to  the  seat  of  Government  without  having 
formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject;  that  when  he 
voted  as  he  did,  it  was  from  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
examination;  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ventured  to  make  such  a  declaration.  Of  course, 
therefore,  he  did  not  canvass  the  subject  before  the 
people,  and  cannot  say  his  vote  will  meet  their  ap- 
probation. There  may  be  others  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Moreover,  that  honorable  gentleman  ep- 
resents  the  cliivalrous  district  in  Illinois  from 
which  the  gallant  Hardin  rushed  to  the  battle-field. 
And  can  it  be  possible  that  the  brave  survivors  of 
the  noble  Hardin,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  would  now  declare  that  thai 
contest  in  which  they  engaged  with  so  much  patri- 
otic ardor,  was  unjust  and  unconstitutional?  No, 
sir,  no;  this  cannot  be.  They  no  doubt  felt  and 
believed,  when  they  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
pursuits  of  private  life,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  grapple  with  their  country's  foe,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  an  honorable,  just,  and  ne- 
cessary war,  wronafully  commenced  by  the  act  of 
Mexico, — and  these  feelings  nerved  their  arms, 
and  animated  their  bosoms  throughout  the  san- 
guinary conflict.  And  now,  to  characterize  the 
war  as  unjust  and  ^mconstitulional,  is  an  act  of  un- 
pardonable injury,  not  only  to  the  country  at  large, 
iDut  especiallylo  those  brave  and  noble  spirits  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  in  the  contest. 

It  is,  however,  woithy  of  remark,  that  this  un- 
just imputation  against  the  President  has  been 
made  only  by  n  portion  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  by  his  bitter  et^^mies.  The  fact  tkat  all  his 
political  friends  and  some  of  his  opponents  sustain 
Iiis  conduct  in  this  matter,  proves  that  he  is  not 
justified  on  mere  party  grounds,  but  on  principle, 
and  in  justice  to  him  and  the  country.  Whether 
the  approachins;  Presidential  election  in  1848,  and 
the  political  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  censure  of 
the  President  has  had  any  influence  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  voted  the  charge,  I  will  not 
even  pretend  to  say,  but  leave  it,  on  the  true  facts 
of  the  case,  for  the  country  to  judge.  And  be  it 
as  it  may,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  join  issue 
on  this  question,  and  go  before  the  impartial  voters 
of  the  nation  for  their  decision. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  point — to  consider 
whether  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconsti- 
tutionally commenced  by  the  act  of  the  President. 
This  charge,  however,  is  very  cautiously  and  dex- 
terously made.  It  does  not  affirm  the  Vv'ar  to  be 
now  unconstitutional,  but  merely  that  it  was  com- 
menced without  constitutional  authority.  Now,  if 
the  honorable  gentlemen  will  express  an  abstract 
opinion,  as  they  have  done  in  reference  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  why  not  say,  in  explicit 
terms,  whether  the  war  is  now  unnecessary  and 
unconstitutional  ?  There  is  certainly  more  neces- 
sity for  expressing  your  opinion  in  the  latter  ease 
than  in  ihe  fomer.  Then,  why  not  declare  your 
opinions?  Show  your  hands  fully.  Let  the  peo- 
ple understand  your  positions.  Make  no  effort  to 
deceive  them;  for  to  them  we  are  are  all  justly 
responsible. 

But  what  is  the  specific  act  charged  against  the 
President?  It  is  marching  the  army  into  disputed 
territory,  and  posting  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  monlh  of  April,  1846.  This,  sir, 
is  the  specification.  I  present  the  issue  fairly,  and' 
intend  to  meet  it  fairly.  Now,  so  far  as  this  act 
is  concerned— if  that  be  the  unconstitutional  act  of 
which  gentlemen  accu.se  the  President,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  war — then,  so  far  as  opinion 
is  concerned,  he  and  General  Taylor  occupy  pre- 


cisely the  same  ground.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
1845,  long  before  the  march  of  the  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  General  Taylor  wrote  to  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  as  follows: 

"  For  these  rpusnus,  our  position  thus  far  has,  I  think, 
been  the  best  possible  ;  but  now  ttiat  the  entire  force  would 
soon  be  concentrnted,  it  may  well   be  a  question  whether 
tlie  views  of  ihe  Government  would  be  carried  out  liy  re- 
maining at  this  point.     It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make 
any  sujiestion  on  topics  which  may  become  matter  of  deli- 
cate negotiation  ;  butif  our  Government,  in  settling  the  ques- 
I  tion  of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ulti- 
,   ]\iMum,  T cann:jt  douht  that  the  settlement  would  he  grcallii 
i  facUitalcd  and  hafttened  bij  our  taking  jiossessioii  at  once  of 
j  one  or  two  suitahle  points  on  or  quite  near  that  ricer." 

Here,  then,  is  the  advice  of  General  Taylor  to 
i  do  that  act  at  once  which  the  President  refused  to 
do  for  long  afterwards,  and  until  all  efforts  at  ne- 
gotiation had  wholly  failed;  and  yet,  for  the  doing 
of  which  the  President  is  censured  by  these  gentle- 
j  men,  while   they  seek  to  reward  General  Taylor 
I  with  the  Presidency  of  the  United  Stales.     Surely 
an  inconsistency  so  gross  rannot  deceive  any  one, 
however  blinded  by  party  prejudice.     But  1  hold, 
sir,  that  General  Taylor  and  tlie  President  are  both 
justifiable  for  that  act,  in  which  they  did  nothing 
more  than  wasrequiredof  them, and  wasauthorized 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance 
i  thereof.    And  I  believe  a  proper  consideration  of  all 
'  the  facts  involved,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
[  true  relations  existing  between   the  United  States 
I  and  Mexico  at  that  time,  will   abundantly  prove 
my  position,  and  sustain  the  President  against  all 
successful  attacks.     I  do  not  justify  this  act  of  the 
!  President  because  Mexico  owes   us   money — be- 
I  cause  she  has  perpetrated  outrages  and  wrongs  on 
our  commerce,  and  on  the  persons  and   property 
!  of  our  citizens — nor  even  because  she  has  insulted 
j  us  as  a  nation;  for,  although  these  things  may  pre- 
1  sent  good  grounds  why  Congress  should   declare 
war  against  her,  and  although  they  do  show  in  an 
eininent  degree  the  justice  of  the    war   since  the 
13th  May,  1846,  when  declared  by  Congress,  and 
also  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  in   order  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  justice  from 
the  enemy,  yet  they  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
j  the  President  for  the  commencement  of  the  war,  if, 
!  in  fact,  he  did  commence  it,  as  charged  by  his  op- 
ponents.    But  I  justify  his  conduct  on  other  and 
entirely  different  ground.     And  if  it  shall  appear 
that  he  is  sustained  and  supported  in  what  he  did 
by  constitutional  authority,  then  these   injurious 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  him  must 
and  will  be  hurled  back  with  a  crushing  weight  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  have,  either  thoughtlessly 
or  maliciously,  made  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  presents  a  grave  and 
important  inquiry.  And  if  the  President  has  been 
guilty  of  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  which  he  is 
accused,  then  let  no  party  zeal,  let  no  party  attach- 
ment, seek  to  cloak  the  criminality  of  so  serious 
an  abuse  of  place  and  authority;  but  let  us  speak 
out  boldly  and  conscientiously,  whatever  may  be 
the  effects  upon  party — even  to  its  utter  annihila- 
tion. 

Yes,  sir,  we  will  stand  by  the  Constitution  of 
our  country  as  the  best  guarantee  of  liberty,  and 
not  by  any  man  who  violates  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand, high-sounding  epithets  and  bold  asser- 
tions will  not  frighten  and  induce  us  to  abandon 
the  President  without  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him. 

Now  let  us  carefully  consider  the  facts  involved 
in  this  inquiry. 

First.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1845,  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  became  complete, 
and  from  that  time  forth  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  protect  and 
defend  her  against  invasion.  This  position  has 
never  been  and  can  never  be  successfully  contro- 
verted. And  here  let  me  correct  an  error  into 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Roman] 
seems  to  have  fallen.  He  appeared  to  think  that 
the  President  could  do  nothing  of  a  warlike  charac- 
ter without  the  previous  concurrence  of  Congress; 
but  such  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  President's  right 
and  duty  to  repel  invasion  and  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, wiiliout  any  action  on  the  subject  by  Con- 
gress. If  either  invasion  or  insurrection  should 
be  known  to  him  to  exist,  it  is  his  constitutional 
duty  to  repel  the  one  and  suppress  the  other;  and 
to  neglect  to  do  so,  would  be  a  violation  of  his  oath 
of  office. 


In  the  second  place:  When  the  annexation  of 
Texas  took  place,  the  Mexican  Government  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  declared  she  would  consider 
the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  declaration  of  loar. 
j  But,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Mexico,  Texas 
was  annexed  by  the  act  of  Congi'ess,  and,  accord- 
j  ing  to  the  protest  of  Mexico,  and   the  opinions  of 
j  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  many  other  leading 
I  Whigs,  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico  was  thereby 
I  produced.     Bear  in  nrfind,  however,  that  this  state 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was 
all  brought  about  by  the  act  of  Congress,  the  war- 
making  power,  and  not  by  the  President. 

Again  :  after  this  event,  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter demanded  his  passports,  and  withdrew  from 
his  official  position  near  this  Government,  evi- 
dencing the  termination  of  all  friendly  relations. 
And,  thereupon,  Mexico  threatened  to  invade 
Texas,  and  issued  her  proclamations,  and  com- 
menced raising  and  organizing  troops  for  that 
particular  purpose.  On  the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
she  had  collected  about  seven  thousand  troops, 
with  the  express  design  of  invading  Texas.  As 
yet,  however,  the  United  States  had  done  nothing 
of  a  hostile  character,  nor  any  act  of  which  Mex- 
ico com.plained,  except  the  annexation  of  Texas 
by  the  act  of  Congress.  Now,  whether  Mexico 
had  any  just  cause  of  offence  or  not,  (and  I  say 
she  had  no  just  cause,)  still,  I  insist,  as  she  chose, 
in  fact,  so  to  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  did  make  preparations  and  threats  to  invade 
Texas,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  look  at 
!  the  facts  as  they  stood,  and  to  act  in  view  of  them. 
j  When  Mexico  notified  us  that  annexation  would, 
j  in  her  understanding,  be  war,  and  when  she  accord- 
I  ingly  openly  prepared  for  war,  I  say  it  was  the 
j  President's  duty  to  prepare  for  the  consequences. 
j  We  had  elected  him  President;  the  President  is 
bound  to  repel  invasion;  Mexico  had  threatened 
invasion;  had  withdrawn  her  minister,  and  raised 
her  armies:  and  will  any  man  deny  that  it  was  the 
President's  duty  to  prepare  to  repel  that  invasion? 
However  unfounded  the  views  Mexico  chose  to 
take  of  annexation,  still  she  took  them,  avowed 
them,  gave  us  warning  of  them,  acted  upon  them; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  President  must  govern 
himself  accordingly.  Now,  in  this  condition  of 
affairs,  could  the  President  stand  still,  and  permit 
our  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  enemy?  -No, 
sir.  It  was  his  imperative  duty  to  prepare  to  re- 
pel the  invasion,  and  to  place  the  army  at  the  most 
eligible  point  for  that  purpose.  That  point  General 
Taylor  considered  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  to  repel  invasion, 
wherever  and  whenever  threatened,  he  was  bound 
to  place  the  army  on  the  disputed  territory.  This, 
it  is  well  known,  extended  from  the  Sabine,  on  the 
east,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  west,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Texas.  That  rule  of  international  law 
which  prohibits  the  armed  occupation  of  disputed 
territory  did  not,  and  could  not,  apply  to  the  then 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
This,  I  think,  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

First.  Mexico  stood  in  a  state  of  hostility  to- 
wards the  United  States,  from  her  own  declara- 
tions and  acts;  was  raising  and  equipping  armies 
for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  which  was  the  territory 
just  annexed  to  the  United  States.  And  this  rule, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  writers 
on  international  law,  has  never  been  applied  to 
belligerent  nations,  but  only  to  nations  in  a  state 
of  peace. 

Second.  Mexico  had  withdrawn  her  minister 
resident  at  Washington,  and  refused  to  negotiate 
on  the  subject  in  controversy  long  before  the  march 
of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  the  Mexican 
Government  had  agreed  to  receive  a  minister  from 
the  United  States  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Slidell 
was  accordingly  appointed,  and  arrived  at  Mexico 
on  the  6th  December,  1845.  But  on  the  24th  De- 
cember, 1845,  Mexico  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Shdell; 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  government 
of  Herrera  was  overthrown  for  having  considered 
the  subject  of  negotiation  ;  and  on  its  ruins  was 
erected  the  govertiment  of  Paredes,  pledged  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  United  States 
for  the  reconquest  of  Texas— thus  ending  all  hope 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  difficulty. 
And  third,  the  non-application  of  the  rule  may 
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be  argued  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case. 
This  may  be  considered  a  new  principle,  and  quite 
a  novel  way  of  disposing  of  that  rule  of  interna- 
tional law.  But  all  such  rules  have  their  origin 
jn  necessity  and  right,  and  are  discoverable  by  en- 
lightened human  reason.  And  unless  the  Presi- 
dent could  place  the  army  in  Texas,  which  was 
the  disputed  territory,  the  ?w/io/e  would  necessarily 
be  abandoned,  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress.  Who  would  have  the  President  sur- 
render Texas  to  tlie  ravages  of  the  Mexican  army? 
JVojie  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  consti- 
tutional duty.  Hear  what  Mr.  Clay  says  in  his 
Lexington  speech: 

"  But  who  would  now  think  of  perpetrating  the  folly  of 
casting  Texas  out  of  the  Confederacy,  and  throwing;  her 
back  upon  her  own  independence,  or  into  the  arms  of  Mex- 
ico? Who  would  now  seek  to  divorce  her  from  this 
Union  ?" 

But  if  the  President  could  not  cast  off  Texas, 
neither  could  he  cast  off  any  part  of  it,  and  was 
bound  to  defend  the  whole. 

Moreover,  one  remark  made  by  the  gentleman 
froni  Maryland  [Mr.  Roman]  fully  sustains  the 
positions  which  I  have  taken,  and  clearlv  shows 
that  a  state  of  hostilities  was  in  actual  existence, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mexico,  long  previous 
to  the  march  of  our  army  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  He  stated  in  his  agument  that 
our  consul,  Mr.  Black,  in  his  letter,  informed 
Mr.  Buchanan,  our  Secretary  of  State,  that  Mex- 
ico had  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  for  a  time,  and 
try  the  effect  of  negotiation.  This  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1845,  before  Mr.  Slidell  was  either  appointed 
orreJec<e(Z,  as  before  stated;  and  about  the  same  time, 
or  shortly  afterwards,  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Peiia  y  Peila)  wrote,  in  sub- 
.■stance,  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  But 
notice  particularly  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
reference.  '^  To  suspend  hostilities."  What  does 
that  mean?  Does  that  look  like  a  state  of  peace  ' 
Are  '^  hostilities'' '  and  "pence''  synonymous,  or 
even  compatible  terms?  Yet  that  gentleman  and 
those  with  whom  he  acts  say  the  President  com- 
menced the  war,  while  he  pi-oves,  by  the  reference 
which  he  himself  has  made,  that  a  state  of  hostilities 
70 as  in  existence  in  the  fall  of  1845,  more  than  six 
months  before  the  army  was  marched  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

But  gentlemen  resort  to  another  expedient,  in 
order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  force  of  these  con- 
clusions, and  to  sustain  their  imputations  against 
the  President.  Seeing  the  eftect  of  the  foregoing  i 
fiicts,  they  next  say,  that  although  the  army  might 
be  placed  in  Texas,  and  although  it  was  the  duty  \ 
of  the  President  to  repel  invasion,  yet  he  had  no 
right  to  march  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande —  I 
alleging  that  that  was  no  part  of  Texas.  But  Vvflien  . 
and  where  did  you  get  the  distinction  between 
Texas  to  the  Nueces  and  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande?  You  certainly  did  not  get  it  from  Mex- 
ico. She  has  claimed  the  whole,  and  called  it  a  j 
'^revolted  province."  Had  Mexico  ever  abandoned 
her  claim  to  Texas  east  of  the  .Mieces  ?  Certainly 
not;  for  after  we  had  defeated  Mexico  in  numer- 
ous engagements — overrun  and  occupied  more 
than  half  of  her  territory — she  then  proposed, 
through  her  commissioners,  to  Mr.  Trist,  to  make 
the  JV^ueces  the  boundary!  She  surely  could  not 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  make  that  offer,  if  she 
had  previously  abandoned  all  claim  east  of  the 
Nueces.  So  that,  in  any  event,  even  had  the 
President  abandoned  all  of  Texas  lying  west  of 
the  .Tfueces,  (and  all  of  you  admit  a  part  lies  west  of 
that  river,)  still  war  was  inevitable.  And  on  this 
point  permit  me  to  read  an  extract  from  the  very 
able  speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Whig 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Johnson]  a  few  days 
since: 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  in  1834,  to 
the  independence  declared  by  Texas,  in  J838— from  that 
period  to  the  admission  of  'i'exas  into  our  Union,  in  1845, 
and  up  to  the  present  hour,  no  Mexican  document  can  be 
found,  military  or  civil— no  Mexican  officer,  military  or 
civil,  has  ever  been  known— to  contend  that  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  belonged  to 
Mexico  by  any  other  title  than  that  which  she  maintained 
to  the  whole  territory  from  the  Sahine  to  the  Rio  Grande.'' 

With  what  propriety,  therefore,  can  it  be  now 
said  that  the  President  had  no  right  to  march  the 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  when  it  is  evident  that 
Mexico  set  up  the  same  claim  of  title  to  the  ivhole 
of  Texas  without  distinction,  and  to  have  withheld 
the  army  from  territory  claimed  by  Mexico  would 


have  been  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  whole 
of  Texas?  But  let  us  look  still  further  into  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  Texan  claim  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  see  if  it  was  of  such  a  character  as 
would  authorize  the  President,  on  the  emergency 
before  stated,  to  protect  and  defend  it  from  in- 
j  vasion. 

i  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ardent  love  of  Hb- 
I  erty  which  fired  tlie  bosoms  of  the  brave  Texans, 
I  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms  in  the  exercise  of 
their  inalienable  rights,  and  fight  for  independence. 
Mexico,  under  Santa  Anna,  her  President  and 
leader,  sought  to  subjugate  Texas.  On  the  31st 
of  April,  1836,  the  two  armies  met  at  San  Jacinto, 
where  the  Texan  forces  utterly  defeated  the  Mex- 
icans, and  tookSanta  Anna  a  prisoner.  This  bat- 
tle has  generally  been  considered  decisive  of  the 
contest;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Santa  Anna  made 
a  treaty  with  Texas,  acknowledging  her  independ- 
ence, the  fifth  article  of  which  describes  the  bound- 
ary as  follows: 

"  The  line  shall  commence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  western  bank  thereof,  and  shall  pursue 
the  same  bank  up  the  said  river  to  the  point  where  the  river 
assumes  the  name  of  the  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte ;  from  which 
point  it  shall  proceed  on  the  v/estern  hank  to  the  head  waters 
or  source  of  said  river — it  bemg  understood  that  the  terms 
Rio  Graiitle  and  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  apply  to  and  desig- 
nate one  and  the  same  stream — from  the  source  of  said  river 
(the  principal  head  brancii  being  taken  to  ascertain  that 
source)  a  due  north  line  shall  be  run,  until  it  intersects  the 
boundary  line  est,ib!i<hed  and  described  by  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  and  between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  treaty,  of 
its  validity  and  binding  force  upon  Mexico,  it  at 
least  shows  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that,  according 
to  the  understanding  of  the  two  parties,  Te.xasand 
Mexico,  the  Rio  Gh-ande  was  considered  the  limit, 
dividing  line,  or  line  of  demarcation;  and  that  the 
bone  of  contention  between  them  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  including  all  the  territory  lying 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  for  although  Mexico,  in 
violation  of  good  faith,  afterwards  objected  to  the 
Kreaty,  and  prepared  to  re-invade  Texas,  yet  the 
only  ground  of  opposition  was  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  not  the  limit  or  boundary  line — to  which, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  she  never  made  any  objec- 
tion. Indeed,  if  the  boundary  had  been  her  objec- 
tion, it  would  at  once  have  opened  the  door  to 
negotiation  and  settlement. 

Again:  shortly  after  the  making  of  said  treaty, 
the  Texan  Congress  passed  a  law  describing  her 
boundary,  precisely  as  it  is  described  in  the  above 
treaty,  claiming  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west. 
And  with  this  claim  of  boundary,  in  view  of  the 
success  of  tlie  Texan  arms  against  Mexico,  and  in 
view  of  the  treaty  just  referred  to,  the  United 
States,  and  the  principal  Powers  of  the  world,  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas,  without  any 
qualification  whatever.  And  to  show  the  effect  of 
such  acknowledgment,  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
the  message  of  President  Jackson,  December  21, 
1836,  whose  opinions  are  always  entitled  to.  hi^h 
respect  and  serious  consideratiori : 

"The  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  she  claims  is  identified 
with  her  indepetidence." 

Thus   it  appears,   by  the   opinion  of  General 
Jackson,  that  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth, 
by  acknowledging   the   independence  of  Texas, 
have   admitted   the   validity  of  her   claim   to   its 
whole  extent.     In  reply  to  this,  gentlemen  have 
asked,  "If7i(y(  if  Texas  had  claimed  the  whole  of 
Mexico?"     I  answer,   that  if  such  had  been  the 
case,  she  would  not  liave  been  acknowledged  in-  i 
dependent,  because  the  truth  would  have  been  the  i 
j  reverse.     The  acl<nowledgment  of  independence 
j  was  only  the  recognition  of  an  existing  fact — not 
I  the  promulgation  of  a  new  one;  and  hence  that 
,  acknowledgment  would   not  have  been  made,  un- 
j  less  the  fact  recognized  did  actually  exist.     And 
when  thus  recognized,  foirly  and  without  collu- 
sion, it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to  govern 
j  the  conduct  of  otl.er  independent  nations  in  their 
j  relations  with  such  Government. 
I       Another  fact  strengthening  my  positions,  and 
j  showing  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  regarded  as  the  j 
;  western  boundary  of  the  tei-ritory  in  dispute,  is  j 
j  this:  In  1843,411  armistice  was  proposed  and  par-  '■ 
j  tially   ratified    between   Texas    and    Pvlexico — so 
;  much  so,  that  each  party  for  a  time  conformed  to 
j  its  provisions — by  wiiich  it  was  agreed  that  the 
I  Texan  army  should  not  go  west  of  the  Pao  Grande, 
'  and  the  Mexican  army  should  not  go  east  of  the 


Rio  Grande;  thus  proving,  beyond  all  cavil,  that 
Mexico  herself,  as  well  as  Texas,  regarded  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  turning  point  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  as  the  line  of  demarcation. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  from 
1836,  when  Santa  Anna  surrendered  to  General 
Houston,  and  from  the  time  Te.xas  claimed  the 
boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande— from  that  time  to 
1843,  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  Mexican 
army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  invaded  Texas, 
they  were  repelled  and  driven  back  by  the  Texans 
to  the  west  of  that  river.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  above  referred  to,  says:  "  From 
1843  to  the  4th  July,  1845,  when  annexation  was 
perfected,  no  hostile  jMexican  ever  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande.'"  Consequently,  Texas  had  manifested 
an  ability  to  maintain,  to  that  extent,  her  inde- 
pendence. 

And  Texas,  with  a  claim  so  clearly  set  forth 
and  so  well  founded  on  indisputable  facts,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  and  admitted  into  the 
Federal  Union,  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Now,  sir,  with  all  these  facts  before 
the  country,  can  any  man  assert  that  the  territory 
to  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  claimed  by  Texas? 
And  all  her  claim  was  conveyed  to  the  United 
States.  If,  then,  that  territory  had  been  claimed  by 
Texas,  and  not  by  Mexico,  the  title  would  have 
been  perfect  and  quiet;  but  if  the  title  was  claimed 
by  Mexico,  and  also  by  Texas,  then  it  was  dispu- 
ted territory;  and,  if  disputed  territory — which  no 
one  will  deny — then,  according  to  my  preceding 
arguments,  in  the  emergency  then  existing,  it  was 
not  only  the  constitutional  right,  but  also  the  im- 
perative duty,  of  the  Executive  to  protect  and  defend 
it  against  all  invasion.  What  right  had  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  surrender  any  portion  of  the  territory 
cla'imed  by  Texas  ?  All  that  claim  had  been  annexed 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  only  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  relinquishanyclaini  of  territory  is  conjointly 
with  the  Senate  as  the  treaty-making  power.  The 
treaty  power  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Mr.  Slidell 
was  sent  to  Mexico  to  settle  the  difficulty.  On  the 
24th  December,  1845,  he  was  rejected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  On  the  29th  December,  1845, 
Herrera's  administration  was  overthrown  by  mili- 
tary force,  in  consequence  of  having  considered  the 
question  of  negotiating  with  our  Government. 
Paredes  came  into  power,  pledged  to  reconquer 
the  same  Texas  which  we  liad  annexed,  and 
which  the  President  was  b!5und  to  defend.  And 
yet  the  magnanimity  of  the  President  induced  him 
to  instruct  Mr.  Slidell  to  make  another  effort  at 
negotiation,  which  he  did,  and  was  finally  rejected 
on  the  12th  March,  1846,  by  Paredes'sgovernmentj 
and  the  army  of  General  Taylor  did  not  touch  the 
territory,  which  gentlemen  call  disputed,  until  s6me 
time  in  Jlpril,  1846.  These  are  facts,  sir,  which 
defy  contradiction,  and  triumphantly  sustain  the 
Executive  in  all  his  conduct.  But  gentlemen  say 
the  President  did  not  know  of  the  rejection  of  nego- 
tiation, before  the  order  to  march  the  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande  was  made.  This  is  a  strange  objec- 
tion, and  shows  the  great  extremity  to  which  they 
are  driven  to  hunt  up  objections.  Why,  I  care 
not  whether  he  had  any  official  information.  The 
facts  are,  as  I  have  before  stated  ;  and  the  result 
proves  with  what  accuracy  he  formed  his  judg- 
ment of  events,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  coming 
exigency. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case:  Texas  having  claimed  the  territory  from 
the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande;  the  United  States 
having  acquired  all  the  title  of  Texas;  Mexico  hav- 
ing also  claimed  the  country  to  the  Sabine;  Mex- 
ico having  brought  about  a  state  of  hostilities; 
having  threatened  to  invade  and  reconquer  Te.xas; 
all  attempts  at  negotiation  having  wholly  failed; 
our  minister  of  peace  being  refused;  Mexico  hav- 
ing collected  large  armies  on  the  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  ready  to  put  her  threat  of  invasion 
into  execution, — then,  at  this  point  of  time  and  in 
this  condition  of  affairs,  the  President,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  places  the  army  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  part  of  the  disputed 
territory.  The  Mexican  army  comes  over  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  kills  American  citizens  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers;  and,  having  butchered  this  small 
party,  attacks  the  army  under  General  Taylor. 
This  attack  is  successfully  repulsed;  and  because 
of  all  this,  are  we  to  be  told  by  .Americans  that  the 
President  commtnced  the  war?    Shame,  shame  !  to 
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those  who  oppose  their  country's  ris^hts.  To  what 
lensrths  will  partisan  zeal  lead,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
juring a  political  opponent !  But  it  cannot  finally 
injure  the  President.  Truth  is  poweiful:  the  peo- 
ple are  just;  and  the  President  may  anticipate,  with 
pleasure,  the  verdict  which  they  will  render. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored,  in  my  pre- 
ceding remarks,  to  establish — first,  that  it  was  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  President  to  protect  and  de- 
fend Texas  against  all  threatened  invasion;  sec- 
ond, that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
case,  as  invasion  was  impending,  it  was  his  duty 
to  march  the  army  to  the  most  eligible  point  of 
defence,  even  on  disputed  territory,  or  to  abandon 
the  whole  of  Texas  to  the  enemy;  and  third,  that 
the  disputed  territory  extended  from  the  Sabine  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Whether  my  arguments  are  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Opposition,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but  for  myself,  they  prove  conclusively  that  it  was 
the  riaht  and  the  duty  of  the  President  to  march 
th^army  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  before  I  quit  this  part,  of  my  remarks,  there 
i.s  one  argument  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ma- 
ryland, [Mr.  RoMAK,]  which  I  must  notice.  He 
says,  tlie  President,  in  defending  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  has  gone  directly  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  on  the  Tyler 
treaty. 

But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  reverse 
is  true,  as  a  few  rnoments  reflection  will  prove. 
And  the  President  in  this  respect,  although  not 
bound  to  do  so,  has  acted  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  will  of  the  Senate  as  thereon  manifested.  The 
Tyler  treaty  conveyed  to  the  United  States  only 
whatever  title  Texas  had.  The  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation accomplish  pj-ecise/y  the  same  thing.  Both 
leave  the  question  of  boundary  to  be  settled  or  ad- 
justed with  Mexico.  The  Tyler  treaty  is  in  the 
following  language: 

"The  RppuWic  of  Texas,  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
■wishes  of  tlie  people,  and  every  department  of  its  govern- 
ment, cei^es  to  the  United  States  ali  Us  territories,  to  be  held 
by  them  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  and  to  be  annexed 
to  the  said  United  States  as  one  of  thiir  territories,  suhjcct  to 
tlie  same  constitutional  provisions  with  other  territories." — 
Jlrt.  I  of  Treaty. 

It  will  be  observed  by  this  treaty  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  have  acquired,  simply,  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  Texas,  with  such  title  only  as  Texas 
possessed.  By  the  resolution  of  annexation  by 
which  we  have  acquired  Texas,  the  claim  is  of  a 
precisely  similar  character.     It  is  in  these  words: 

"That  Cons^ress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly 
include'd  within,  and  rizhtfuUy  helonging  to,  tAe  Repnblic  of 
Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  iiew  State,  &c.,  &c.,  suli.ject  to 
the  following  conditions:  first,  said  State  to  be  formed  sub- 
ject to  tlie  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all  questions 
of  boundary,  &c. 

"Approved  March  1,  1845." 

Now,  the  Tyler  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  ground  that,  as  Texas  claimed  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  we  would  be  taking  from  Mexico  a 
portion  of  her  territory.  How,  I  ask,  would  that 
be  taking  territory  from  Mexico?  Not  by  ratify- 
ing the  treaty;  for  without  enforcing  the  claim,  it 
would  certainly  do  Mexico  no  harm  whatever. 
And  if  the  Senate  believed,  as  they  did,  that  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  robbing  Mex- 
ico, it  must  have  been  on  the  ground,  that  in  the 
absence  of  negotiation  or  settlement  with  Mexico, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  the 
President,  as  the  executive  officer,  to  protect  and 
defend  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  claim.  And,  of 
course,  the  same  duty  devolved  on  the  President 
under  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  as  they  ac- 
quire exactly  what  the  treaty  would  have  acquired. 
And  if  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  defend  (he  whole  claim  under  the  treaty,  it  would 
likewise  be  his  duty  to  defend  the  whole  claim  un- 
der the  resolutions  of  annexation.  About  this 
there  can  be  no  contrariety  of  opinion.  Yet  the 
President,  with  admirable  prudence,  sought  to  ad- 
just the  boundary  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  never 
marched  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the 
menaces  of  Mexico  were  endangering  the  free 
citizens  of  America,  and  when,  to  have  refused  or 
neglected  to  afford  protection,  would  have  been  to 
submit  to  insult  and  outrage,  in  violation  of  his 
duty. 

Sir,  these  facts,  to  my  mind,  conclusively  and 
emphatically  sustain  the  President  in  doing  what 
he  did.  Yes,  sir,  they  more  than  justify  his  con- 
duct; they  prove  to  the  world  with  what  circum- 
spection, caution,  and  justice,  with  what  energy, 


vigor,  and  perseverance,  he  has  administered  the 
Government,  and  protected  and  defended  the  hon- 
or and  the  interests  of  this  great  nation.  For 
this,  and  for  his  magnanimity  and  prudence,  for 
his  sagacity  and  firmness,  as  manifested  in  the 
management  of  our  public  affairs,  he  will  ever  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  American  people. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close  my  remarks, 
I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a 
few  other  facts.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
charge  against  the  President  has  been  shaped  with 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  that  while  these 
gentlemen  have  declared  the  war  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President,  they  have  not  com- 
mitted themselves  to  anything  but  the  commence- 
ment. Will  these  gentlemen  declare  the  war  now  to 
be  unconstitutional?  After  the  13th  May,  I84(j,  was 
the  war  unconstitutional?  Or  did  its  unconstitu- 
tionality cease  on  that  day  ?  I  desire  you  to  answer 
these  questions,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  coun- 
try. If  you  say  the  war  is  still  unconstitutional, 
then, according  to  iherule  which  you  haveasserted, 
you  are  guilty  of  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed, 
and  all  the  treasure  that  has  been  wasted,  since  the 
13th  May,  1846.  On  that  day  you  voted  to  prose- 
cute the  war,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  do  so.  Yes,  all  of  you,  except  fourteen,  have 
done  this.  And  although  there  was  strength 
enough  in  the  House  to  have  passed  the  law  with- 
out your  voles,  still,  if  you  considered  the  war 
unconstitutional,  you  should  at  least  have  pre- 
served your  own  consciences  from  offence,  and 
have  washed  your  hands  of  blood,  by  voting 
against  the  war.  But  having  voted  to  prosecute 
the  war,  you  certainly  then  considered  the  war 
constitutional.  And  in  this  you  were  manifestly 
correct,  .^ny  annunciation,  by  the  proper  constitu- 
tional power  of  a  government,  that  war  exists, 
IS  A  DECLARATION  OF  WAR.  Congre.ss  is  invested 
with  power  to  declare  war;  and  having  announced 
that  fact  in  the  act  of  13th  May,  1846,  it  is  cer- 
tainly beyond  dispute  that  from  thenceforth  the 
war  was  constitutional,  and  that  it  now  exists,  and 
is  sanctioned  by  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

Prior  to  the  13th  May,  1846,  the  President  was 
justified  in  his  acts,  by  being  authorized  to  repel 
invasion;  and  since  that  point  of  time,  the  war 
has  been  constitutional,  by  being  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally declared.  But  besides  the  positive 
authority  of  the  Constitution  just  noticed  to  sus- 
tain the  war,  there  is  one  act  of  this  House  which 
proves  that  you  now  consider  the  war  constitu- 
tional. When  a  resolution  was  offered,  a  few 
days  since,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
army  from  Mexico,  the  majority  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (and  all  of  this  side)  voted  the  resolution  on 
the  table.  There  it  sleeps.  You  had  the  power  to 
pass  the  resolution:  why  did  you  not  pass  it?  If 
you  considered  the  war  unconstitutional,  were 
you  not  bound  by  your  oaths  to  withdraw  the 
army  ?  As  moral  agents,  and  as  good  citizens, 
wei'e  you  not  bound  to  do  so?  Most  certainly. 
And  yet  you  did  not.  Therefore,  but  one  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  this  conduct,  and  that  is, 
that  you  do  not  consider  the  war  unconstitutiont\l. 

Now,  then,  the  war  being  clearly  constitutional, 
as  admitted  by  your  own  oflicial  conduct,  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  there  is  but  one 
just  course  for  you  to  pursue,  and  that  is,  to  give 
the  war  your  hearty  cooperation. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  celebrated  Lexington  "speech, 
in  1847,  speaking  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  of  the 
Federalists  of  that  period,  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing very  remarkable  language,  to  which  I  invoke 
your  serious  and  careful  attention: 

"  That  war  being  deliberately  and  constitutionally  de- 
clared, it  was  their  (the  Federalists)  duty  to  have  given  it 
their  hearty  cooperation.  But  the  mass  of  them  did  not. 
They  lost,  and  justly  lost,  the  public  confidence." 

Here  is  authority  to  which  you  cannot  object, 
making  it  your  duly  to  give  the  war  your  "  hearty 
cooperation."  Observe,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
the  war  a  reluctant  support,  but  it  must  be  a 
"  hearty  coojjeration."  Your  very  soul  must  enter 
into  the  subject.  You  must /ee/ an  interest  in  it. 
But  have  you  done  so?  Have  you  heartily  coop- 
erated in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  ?  Examine 
your  own  bosoms,  look  into  your  own  hearts,  and 
answer  this  question.  So  far  as  your  language 
and  conduct  are  concerned,  they  are  before  the 
public,  and  ihe  people  will  judge  whether  you  have 
done  your  duty.     And  should  you  be  found  not  to 


have  '*  heartily  cooperated"  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  you  may  look  forward  with  certainty  to 
be  judged  by  this  rule  of  Mr.  Clay's,  and  con- 
sequently to  lose,  and  justly  lose,  the  puhlic  confi- 
dence. 

But  do  you  ask  for  what  end  the  war  shall  be 
prosecuted?  I  answer,  to  accomplish  the  original 
purpose  declared  in  the  law  of  13th  May,  1846 — 
to  obtain  an  honorable  peace.  Yes,  sir,  this  is 
our  object — to  protect  and  defend  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  and  to  procure  an  honorable  peace,  with 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 
When  this  is  done,  let  us  have  peace,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Peace  is  desiraijle,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  national  honor.  We  resort  to  war  only 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case;  and  most  anxious- 
ly could  we  hope,  that  such  necessity  might  never 
hereafter  exist  in  the  conduct  of  nation  with  na- 
tion. While,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  our  national  rights,  let  us, 
by  all  means,  do  so  unitedly  and  heartily.  For  want 
of  this  union — by  speaking  and  writing  against  the 
war,  you  encourage  the  enemy  to  hold  out  longer, 
to  make  further  exertions;  and  you  thus  cause 
more  blood  to  be  shed,  and  more  treasure  to  be 
expended.  You  likewise  dampen  the  ardor  of 
our  soldiers,  and  chill  and  weaken  the  energies  of 
the  whole  country.  But  for  all  such  as  cause  a 
prolongation  of  the  war  by  their  own  conduct,  a 
fearful  retribution  is  awaiting.  Pulslic  sentiment 
will  sooner  or  lafer  pass  upon  their  actions,  and 
j^osterity  will  retnember  them  but  to  execrate 
their  names.  The  idea  of  "conquest'''  seems  to 
haunt  the  imaginations  of  gentlemen.  They  ap- 
pear horror-struck  with  the  thought  of  marching 
our  victorious  army  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Let  gentlemen  call  to  their  recollection  the  war  of 
1812.  Then,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  war,  we  invaded  Canada;  but  no  man 
now  dare,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  declare  that  act 
unconstitutional,  withotit  at  once  incurring  the 
odium  attached  to  the  Federalists  of  1812.  As  in 
that  war,  so  in  this.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  has 
been  a  consequence  or  incident,  not  ^he  object  of  the 
war.  And  from  feelings  of  magnanimity,  when- 
ever the  objects  of  the  war  can  be  fully  secured, 
as  before  declared,  we  are  willing  to  withdraw  our 
armies,  and  restore  the  conquered  country.  But 
should  Mexico  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  make 
full  reparation  for  her  numerous  wrongs,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  then,  in  that  event,  we  must  take, 
under  proper  circumstances,  full  satisfaction  in  the 
shape  of  territory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  hastily  and  briefly  stated 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  justify  the  President 
for  that  act,  to  which  so  much  exception  has  been 
taken.  And  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  the  people,  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  abide  the  decision  which  they  may  make. 
And  there  is  at  least  one  consoling  reflection — 
that,  let  the  politicians  be  as  they  may,  the  people 
are  always  for  their  country,  and  will  always  do 
justice  to  him  who  rallies  to  its  support,  whether 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  council  chamber. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  ISAAC  E.  MORSE, 

OF  LOUISIANA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  1,  1848. 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Resolutions  referring  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  to  the  various  Standing  Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MORSE,  of  Louisiana,  obtained  the  floor, 
and  addressed  the  committee  during  the  remaining 
minutes  allotted  to  debate.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  gentlemen  on  this  (the  Whig)  side  of  the 
Chamber  had  refused,  on  sevei-al  occasions,  to  per- 
mit the  message  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
country  to  take  the  usual  course  ot  reference,  he 
said,  v^ould  seem  to  indicate  on  their  part  some 
special  reasons  for  debating  this  war;  and  none 
appearing  very  obvious  to  his  mind  perhaps  some 
less  charitable  person  than  himself  would  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  they  had  desired  to  prejudice  and 
condemn  beforehand  the  measures  of  this  Admin- 
istration, and  this  without  any  just  sense  of  re- 
soonsibility;   for  he  presumed  that  in  thirty-tive 
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minutes,  when  tlie  committee  would  be  called 
upon  to  vote,  there  would  be  no  division  on  the 
question  of  committing  the  several  portions  of  the 
message  to  the  appropriate  committees.  But,  be 
that  as  it  might,  some  two  months  of  the  session 
had  been  taker,  up  in  arguing  the  merits  of  the 
war  in  which  we  found  ourselves  involved  with  a 
sister  Piepublic — Mexico.  Having  been,  in  legal 
parlance,  an  aider,  abettor,  and  adviser,  so  far  as 
his  humble  action  as  a  Representative  on  this  floor 
went,  in  all  the  acts  which  had  been  supposed  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on  this  war,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  something  in  defence  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Executive  and  the  majority 
of  this  House.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  mas- 
terly, unanswerable,  and  to  this  hour  the  unan- 
swered, message  of  the  President  on  this  subject. 
If  he  desired  another  argument,  he  would  rest  his 
case  upon  an  argument  made  in  another  branch  of 
this  Capitol  by  a  distinguished  Senator  who  ordi- 
narily voted  with  the  gentlemen  on  this  (the 
Whig)  side  of  the  House,  [referring  to  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Maryland] — a  gentleman  Vv-hose  sympa- 
thies and  feelings  by  no  means  were  to  be  j)re- 
Kumed  to  be  favorable  to  the  Executive  and  the 
Administration.  And  that  same  Senator  himself, 
as  if  frightened  by  the  sound  himself  had  made, 
had  endeavored  to  answer  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments of  his  own  speech.  How  grand,  perfect, 
and  unanswerable  was  the  argument!  How  lame 
and  impotent  was  the  conclusion  ! 

He  would  not  allude  for  one  moment  to  the 
charges  and  the  brilliant  denunciations  that  had  been 
hurled  against  the  Administration  and  all  who  sup- 
port it  on  this  floor,  but  with  a  view  to  show  to  what 
shifts  and  resorts  gentlemen  were  driven,  and  how 
prone  human  nature  is  to  believe  what  we  wish  to 
be  true;  and  how  desirous  gentlemen  were  to  show 
that  some  of  the  measures  of  the  Administration 
had  been  the  means  of  plunging  this  country  into 
an  unnecessary,  unholy,  and  unconstitutional  war. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  gentlemen 
to  be  somewhat  chary  in  their  language,  for  he 
thought,  in  his  short  time  he  should  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate that  if  this  "  fatal  order,"  as  gentlemen 
were  pleased  to  term  it,  of  the  1.3th  of  January, 
which  emanated  from  the  War  Department,  were 
the  cause  of  the  war,  that  gentlemen  were  equally 
to  blame,  more  to  blame,  because  entertaining  dif- 
ferent views,  and  were  justly  responsible  for  every 
dollar  that  had  been  expended,  and  for  every  drop 
of  American  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

It  was  known  to  the  country  at  large,  it  was 
Icnown  to  every  member  of  this  body,  in  die  month 
of  January,  that  this  order  had  gone  forth.  Tlie 
J^a'Aonal  InlelUgencer,  from  the  month  of  April 
down  to  the  lime  the  war  was  recognized  by  this 
House — and  he  presumed  the  gentlemen  opposite 
would  not  question  that  authority — was  full  of 
comments  on  the  Administration,  and  the  measures 
of  the  Administration,  and  of  the  advance  of  the 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  From  day  to  day  this 
fact  was  commented  on.  How  was  it,  then,  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  now  such  constitutional 
scruples  about  the  simple  order  of  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  this  country  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  as  though  that  was  the  cause  of  the  war — 
how  did  those  gentlemen  reconcile  with  those  scru- 
ples the  fact,  that  though  the  order  was  known  to 
this  country,  not  one  single  man  endeavored  to 
arrest  its  execution  ?  Not  a  single  man  made  the 
attempt.  They  knew  how  easy  a  thing  it  was  for 
a  resolution  to  be  offered;  for  this  House,  as  they 
had  seen  yesterday,  was  flooded  with  resolutions 
on  all  subjects  on  which  inquiry  could  be  made, 
even  to  so  trifling  a  subject  as  the  unexpended 
balance  of  some  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.GIDDINGS.    Will thegentlemangive  way  ? 

Mr.  MORSE  replied  that  he  had  only  thirty 
minutes  of  his  time  left,  and  as  he  had  made  no 
allusion  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  interrupted.  He  had  done  injustice 
to  no  gentleman.  He  defied  gentlemen  to  show 
that  any  single  member  on  this  floor,  or  on  that  of 
the  Chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  when 
they  saw  this  hostile  movement,  this  "unholy," 
this  "  damnable  usurpation,"  for  which  gentlemen 
said  the  President  should  be  impeached,  took 
measures  to  arrest  it. 

Mr.  COLLAMER  inquired  if  any  gentleman 
here  knew  of  the  movement.' 


Mr.  MORSE  would  anwer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLAMER  granted  that"in  the  month  of 
February  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  this 
House,  but  it  was  suppressed. 

Mr.  MORSE  would  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont.  Because,  forsooth,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  not  thought  proper  to  commu- 
nicate each  and  every  order  given  to  the  generals 
of  our  army,  gentlemen  assumed  that  the  fact  of 
this  order  having  been  given  was  not  known. 
The  question  was,  was  the  fact  known  ?  He  as- 
serted that  it  was  known,  as  well  known  as  any 
other  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  publislied  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  the  passage  of  our  army  across  the 
desert  of  Texas  was  publicly  debated. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.     When  did  the  army  start.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  When?  Why,  the  order  was 
given  in  January,  and,  although  the  army  did  not 
start  uniil  March,  the  fact  that  the  order  was  given 
was  known  a  few  days  after,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware,  had  stated 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  that  he  called  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's attention  to  it  at  the  time,  but  that  Senator 
declined  meddling  with  the  matter,  because  at  that 
time  we  had  negotiations  going  on  in  relation  to 
the  Oregon  question,  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  thought  might  be  injuriously  affected  by 
an  interference  with  this  movement  of  our  army 
in  Texas.  Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  called  themselves  the  peculiar  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  calmly  looked  on,  although  it 
was  known  that  the  order  was  given — known  and 
published  in  the  newspapers — known  to  members 
of  this  House,  and  there  was  not  a  single  step 
taken  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  COLLAMER  said  that  Mr.  Garrett  Davis 
offered  a  resolution  of  inquiry  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MORSE  said  furlher,  that  (hat  "  fatal  order" 
was  by  no  means  the  cause  of  war.  The  causes  of 
the  war  existed  long  aiiterior  to  the  issuing  of  that 
order;  and  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  no 
more  the  cause  of  the  war  than  the  march  on  Con- 
cord or  Lexington.  If  he  were  comjielled  to  look 
beyond  the  stupidity  and  imbecility  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  which,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  fixed  fact 
that  a  certain  portion  of  teriitory  was  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  cause  of  war,  he  miglit  find  a 
key  to  it  in  hints  and  intimations  which  were 
given  in  this  body  when  the  subject  of  annexing 
Texas  was  discussed.  There  might  be  found 
causes  for  the  war,  for  there  it  was  asserted  that 
annexation  would  involve  us  in  war;  and  that  it 
ought  to  involve  us  in  war,  for  Mexico  would 
thereby  be  degraded.  Much  was  said  that  was 
calculated  to  excite  Mexico;  for  annexation  was 
denounced  as  affecting  her  national  honor,  and 
thus  she  was  urged  into  a  war,  which,  however, 
she  would  not  have  attempted  to  prosecute  but  for 
the  prospect  of  our  being  engaged  in  a  war  respect- 
ing Oregon.  There  were  gentlemen  perhaps  on 
this  floor  who  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, [Mr.  Thompson,]  who  addressed  the  House 
the  otiier  day,  in  believing  that  it  was  the  delib- 
erate design  of  this  Government  to  plunge  this 
country  into  a  war  by  that  "  fatal  order."  Buldid 
these  gentlemen  conceal  from  themselves  the  fact, 
that  long  before  General  Taylor  reached  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado,  Mexico  had  sent  forces  there,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  capital?  Were  those 
gentlemen  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  preparations 
had  been  made  by  Mexico  to  support  an  army 
there,  and  that  resources  had  been  placed  at  her 
disposal  for  that  purpose?  Did  gentlemen  conceal 
the  fact  that  war  was  actually  declared  long  before 
we  thought  proper  to  recognize  it  as  having  been 
declared  by  the  Mexican  Government?  But  that 
was  not  all.  He  agreed  with  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject  that  the 
President  could  not  make  war.  The  President 
could  commit  an  act  of  hostility.  He  might  order 
a  frigate  to  bombard  a  town  of  a  peaceable  neigh- 
bor, but  that  did  not  make  a  war.  How  then  did 
gentlemen  reconcile  their  present  denunciations 
with  their  course  during  the  last  Congress? 

Mr.  TOOMBS  said  he  did  denounce  the  "  pre- 
amble" in  the  face  of  the  ferocious  majority  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  very  well  knew. 

Mr.  MORSE  required  to  be  shown  more  than 
denunciation;  he  desired  to  be  shown  some  reso- 


lution to  satisfy  him  that  they  attempted  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  it,  if  they  had 
deemed  it  no  pregnant  with  evil.  Perhaps  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might  have  said, 
with  some  propriety — 

"  Iladst  tlioii  but  shook  tliy  liead  or  made  a  pause, 
When  I  spaku  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 
Or  turii'd  an  eye  of  doulit  upon  my  face, 
And  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; 
•    beep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off", 
j  And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrouslu  fears  in  me: 

But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  ; 
!  Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent." 

i  Gentlemen  would  find  it  a  desperate  game;  but 
j  if  you  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die,  and  will 
i  cast  insinuations  on  the  honor  of  your  country, 
j  recollect  the  indignant  language  of  the  noble  Moor: 

I  "  Be  sure  you  prove  my  love  false 

I  Make  me  to  seeit,or  at  leastso  prove  it,  that  the  probation 

I  Bear  no  hinge>ior  loop  to  hang  a  doulit  upon, — 

I  Or  wo  upon  thy  life!    If  thou  wrought  her,  and  tortu^est 

j  Me,  never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse  ; 

I  On  Horror's  heart  horrors  accumulate  ; 

I  Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earlh  amazed  : 

:  For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add  greater 

1  Than  that." 

1  Look  to  it  well !  for  the  most  jealous  husband 
j  is  not  more  chary  of  his  wife's  honor  than  the 

true  patriot  is  of  his  country's  integrity. 
1  The  gentlemen  opposite  would  not  find  a  sufii- 
1  cient  excuse  in  alleging  that  their  only  sin  was  a 
j  Liin  of  omission.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  their  agent — he  was  the  Executive 
power  of  this  Government — sworn  to  execute  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  country;  and  if  they 
supposed  at  the  moment  that  he  had  gone  beyonti 
the  letter  of  the  law,  why  did  they  subsequently 
confirm  his  acts?  He  need  not  tell  gentlemen,  for 
they  had  many  lawyers  in  their  ranks,  that  an  ap- 
proval of  the  act  of  their  agent  made  it  their  own, 
with  all  its  responsibilities.  Gentlemen  told  the 
House  and  the  country  that  they  voted  under  pro- 
test— they  assumed  that  they  voted  against  the  pre- 
amble, which  states  that  the  war  was  brought  on  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,  but  they  did  vote  for  it  with  that 
preamble.  That  was  an  incontrovertible  fact;  and 
to  use  no  harsher  language  than  thatof  an  old  distin- 
guished leader  o?  their  party,  before  he  would  have 
voted  a  deliberate  and  damnable  lie,  the  bones  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  army  might  have  been  left 
to  whiten  the  plains  of  Mexico.  Do  gentlemen 
here  doubt  my  sincerity?  Try  it.  Insert  in  your 
bill  of  supplies  that  the  war  is  unnecessarv  and 
unconstitutional,  and  ask  me  to  vote  for  it,'  with 
or  without  protest;  and  I  tell  you  that  the  army 
now  in  Mexico  may  perish  by  the  swords  of  the 
Mexicans,  or,  worse,  fall  one  by  one  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  their  climate,  before  I'  will 
sanction  by  my  voice  or  vote  any  statement  which 
shall  bring  a  blush  on  the  face  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  me.  My  cliildren  shall  never  be  re- 
proached with  the  charge  that  their  flither,  from 
fear  of  present  responsibility,  voted  whai  he  knew 
or  believed  to  be  "an  odious,  a  wicked,  and  a 
damned  lie."  But  did  they  deny  that  they  had 
now  the  majority  in  this  House?  Would  they, 
then,  be  deterred  from  voting  supplies?  They 
could  not  succeed  in  making  the  country  believe 
in  their  sincerity  by  the  utterance  of  mere  de- 
nunciation, and  malignant  attacks  on  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Union  and  on  the  minority  in  this 
House.  They  could  only  satisfy  the  country  of 
their  sincerity  by  efforts  to  stop  this  "  unholy  and 
damnable"  war.  He  had  often  heard  gentlemen 
make  speeches  on  one  side,  and  vote  on  the  other; 
but  he  had  never  known  men  vote  first  and  talk 
after.  The  gentlemen  opposite  knew  that  they 
intended  to  vote  the  supplies.  Why,  then,  would 
they  endeavor  to  lessen  the  force  of  this  Govern- 
ment by  assailing  an  important  part  of  it — its 
Chief  JVIagistrate  ?  He  would  not  repeat  the  accu- 
sation that  they  were  giving  "  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy."  He  permitted  no  man  to  question 
his  motives,  and  he  questioned  none.  But  could 
it  be  denied  that  they  permitted  this  war  by  not 
opposing  it?  They  had  the  power,  and  yet  they 
dared  not  stop  this  war.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him 
"  you  have  a  majority  in  the  other  House."  They 
could  stop  the  war  in  ten  days  if  they  were  sincere; 
and  with  their  power  and  expre;-'sed  opinions  he 
would  do  it.  Their  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
could  report  a  bill  making  a  certain  appropriation 
to  bring  home  our  army,  and  no  more,  which  they 
could  pass  with  the  declaration  that  the  war  was 
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unholy,  unnecessary,  and  unconstitutional,  and 
Mr.  Polk  would  not  dare  to  disobey.  Unless  they 
did  this,  could  they  expect  men  to  believe  in  their 
sincerity.' 

Now,  while  he  did  not  think  that  this  "  fatal 
order,"  which  had  been  so  often  repeated  that  it 
was  familiar  to  the  whole  country,  was  really  the 
means  of  bringing  on  the  war,  yet  he  thought  it 
could  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  that  order  was 
made  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Taylor.  He 
thought  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Tay- 
,  lor  showed  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  all  occa- 
sions, deferred  to  the  better  judgment  of  General 
Taylor,  and  every  order  that  was  given  was  given 
to  carry  out  the  views  suggested  by  him.  But 
there  was  another  act  for  which  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  this  country  was  not  responsible,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  was  made  by  General  Taylor,  not 
only  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  in  defiance  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Mexicans 
by  blockading  the  Rio  Grande,  while  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  desired  him  to  leave  the 
navigation  of  the  river  free.  Yes,  and  the  first 
thing  the  Government  knew  of  it  was  from  a  com- 
munication written  by  General  Taylor,  in  which 
he  said  he  had  blockaded  the  Rio  Grande  and  cut 
off  their  supplies,  which  would  either  cause  the 
Mexicans  to  abandon  their  position  or  come  over 
and  fight  him.  He  did  not  say  that  General  Tay- 
lor desired  to  bring  on  a  war,  but  he  gave  the  order 
to  blockade  the  Rio  Grande  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  Executive,  when  he  knew  it  would  bring 
on  a  war.  General  Taylor  was  positively  in- 
structed to  do  nothing;  he  was  desired  to  be  con- 
ciliatory; he  was  simply  told  to  take  a  position  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  But  when  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  take  such  a  position,  was  he  told  to 
plant  his  batteries  with  his  guns  pointed  to  the 
windows  of  Matamoros  .•"  Were  tiiere  not  other 
points  which  General  Taylor  could  have  chosen, 
to  secure  our  rights  and  prevent  the  Mexican  army 
crossing  into  the  territory  east  of  the  river,  with- 
out selecting  a  position  opposite  Matamoros? 

He  now  proposed  to  make  a  iew  observations 
in  relation  to  the  future  policy  and  conduct  of  this 
Government  to  bring  about  what  seemed  to  be  a 
desideratum,  an  honorable  peace.  He  would  say 
to  his  friends  opposite,  let  us  know  the  course  you 
intend  to  pursue.  If  you  are  sincere  in  the  views 
3'ou  have  expressed,  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  stop  this  war.  He  desired  to  hear 
how  the  host  of  unredressed  wrongs  and  mjuries 
committed  by  the  Mexicans  could  be  wiped  out.' 
In  any  event,  he  appealed  to  the  majority  to  relieve 
them  from  tbe  responsibility  and  terminate  this 
war.  Let  them  present  an  undivided  front  to  the 
Mexicans. 

The  Mexican  people  did  not  understand  the  po- 
sition of  parties  in  this  country;  buc  if  they  saw, 
by  unanimity  of  action  here,  that  this'  country  was 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  wheth- 
er Mr.  Clay,  or  General  Taylor,  or  any  other  man, 
were  President,  they  would  come  to  terms.  For 
what  purpose  were  the  gentlemen  opposite  continu- 
ing this  v/ar.'  Theysay  they  wantno  territory;  they 
say  the  war  was  unjust  and  unconstitutional:  why, 
then,  would  they  continue  it.'  Was  it  from  a  love 
of  blood  and  carnage.'  Honor  enough  they  had 
had;  for,  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck 
on  the  Rio  Grande  until  our  troops  had  secure 
possession  of  the  city  of  Me.xico,  they  had'  ob- 
tained a  series  of  victories  that  had  never  been 
equalled.  If  he  could  conscientiously  think  with 
the  gentlemen  for  a  moment,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  The 
majority  on  the  other  side  had  the  power  to  do  it. 
The  war  could  not  go  on  without  their  consent. 
They  said  it  would  inoculate  the  body  politic  to 
incorporate  Mexico  in  this  Union;  why,  then,  did 
they  not  take  steps  to  end  all  further  hostilities, 
and  settle  on  terms  of  peace?  From  the  decisive 
vote  given  the  other  day,  when  only  forty  voted 
to  withdraw  our  troops  and  terminate  the  war,  he 
presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  gentlemen  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  to  prosecute  it  vigorously. 
Why,  then,  should  they  get  up  domestic  quarrels 
here.'  Why  should  they  agitate  questions  which 
could  not,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  arise  for 
years  to  come  .'  Why  tell  these  people  that,  though 
willing  to  conduct  the  war  until  an  honorable  peace 


can  be  made,  yet,  fight  as  long  as  they  might, 
offer  all  the  obstacles  to  a  settlement  of  hostilities 
that  they  might,  we  would  not  ask  for  one  foot  of 
land,  nor  for  any  indemnity  beyond  three  or  four 
million.s  of  dollars.'  He  would  not  say  this  was 
giving  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,"  but  he 
would  ask  gentlemen,  without  attributing  to  them 
any  improper  motives,  if  the  Mexicans  would  not 
thereby  be  induced  to  hold  out,  and  to  endeavor 
to  protract  the  war.'  What  had  the  Mexicans 
to  lose.'  They  carried  on  a  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
he  doubted  if  they  could  get  another  army.  They 
knew  that  diseases  and  the  climate  were  infinitely 
more  fatal  to  our  armies  than  their  own  soldiers. 
But  if  the  Whigs  would  unite  with  the  Democrats, 
and  declare  that  they  intend  to  carry  on  the  war 
vigorously,  and  that  until  peace  was  secured,  Mex- 
ico must  pay  the  expenses,  they  would  have  an 
interest  in  bringing  about  a  peace.  We  have  ac- 
quired New  Mexico  and  California  without  such 
difficulties;  and  if  we  went  on  and  established 
territorial  government  in  Mexico,  with  the  decla- 
ration that  if  we  did  not  keep  the  country  abso- 
lutely we  should  hold  it  in  trust,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  effecting  that  which  they  all  professed  to 
desire.  But  if  the  Mexicans  found  divisions  in 
the  councils  of  this  country;  if  they  found  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  abandon  the  advantages  gained, 
the  evils  would  be  greater  than  the  loss  of  the 
money  expended. 

He  had  stated,  in  the  outset  of  his  remarbfe,  that 
there  was  no  resolution  offered  here  calling  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  order  for  the  movement 
of  our  army.  He  had  been  furnished  with  a  reso- 
lution which  was  submitted  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1846,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
AsHMUN,]  which  he  would  read  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  couiiiimiieate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
any  information  in  liis  possession,  not  heretofore  coiiimnni- 
cated,  which  affects  the  relations  existing  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Republic  of  Me.xico;  and  particularly 
whether  the  army  or  navy,  or  any  part  of  either,  had  been 
ordered  to  move  towards  that  Republic,  and  what  occur- 
rences have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  President  to 
require  such  a  movement:  Provided,  The  information  can, 
in  his  opinion,  be  communicated  without  detriment  to  the 
public  interest." 

Now,  this  was  only  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was 
known  on  the  3d  of  February  that  the  order  had 
been  given.  This  shows  that  they  had  reason  to 
know  that  fact.  But  in  the  month  of  March  it 
was  made  public;  and  if  Mr.  Garrett  Davis  offered 
a  resolution,  it  was  never  carried  further. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  said  the  political  friends  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  MORSE  said  the  resolution,  if  offered, 
would  require  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  he  was 
informed,  and  required  one  day's  notice,  unless 
unanimous  consent  were  given.  That  was  object- 
ed to. 

Sir,  I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  Jour- 
nal and  I'ecords  of  liie  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  and 
have  not  found  anything  to  warrant  me  in  the  belief 
that  the  Opposition  really  entertained  any  fears  or 
doubts  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  order  of  the 
13th  January,  or  the  march  made  in  pursuance  of 
that  oi-der  by  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
or  any  of  the  serious  consequences  which  Mr. 
Polk  should  have  known  would  arise  from  its  ex- 
ecution, but  which  this  House,  composed  of  nnore 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  members,  never 
seemed  to  look  upon  as  fraught  with  so  much  evil, 
or  by  refusing  to  take  any  action  upon  the  matter, 
certainly  acquiesced  and  approved  of  this  whole 
business.  Those  gentlemen  must  then  have  sup- 
posed that  the  President  had  a  right  to  order  Gen- 
eral Taylor  there,  or  not.  If,  then,  our  army  had 
a  right  to  go  there,  and  war  grew  out  of  that  move- 
ment, it  certainly  was  the  act  of  Mexico.  If  our 
army  had  no  business  there,  I  repeat,  these  gen- 
tlemen are  guilty  of  most  culpable  neglect  or  indif- 
ference to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  this  open  and  now  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  One  or  the  other  horn 
of  this  dilemma  they  must  take — and  either  One 
fixes  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  of  this  war 
on  them;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  refusal  of  the 
majority  of  this  House  to  arrest  it,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  loan  bill  in  this  House,  and  the  ten 
regiment  bill  in  the  Senate,  both  of  which  I  have 


no  doubt  will  pass,  must  make  me  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Opposition  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 

To  rebut  the  charge  of  culpable  negligence  or 
indifference  on  this  subject  which  I  have  made,  I 
am  referred  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Ashmun  and 
Mr.  Garrett  Davi!?.  If  I  understand  the  tenor  of 
them  both,  they  only  contain  a  call  for  informa- 
tion, without  any  expression  of  opinion  of  the  act; 
and  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  those  of 
Mr.  G.  Davis,  they  would  seem  to  approve  of  the 
course  of  the  Executive,  and  contain  a  strong  im- 
plication that  the  territory  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  was  American,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
was  Mexican.  This  resolution  is  the  only  one 
that  I  could  find  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  House,  and  this  was  only 
offered  on  the  9th  of  May.     It  is  in  these  words: 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  inform  this  House  whether  any  portions  or  de- 
tachments of  the  American  army  on  the  Ru>  Grande  have 
attacked  or  been  attacked  by  the  Mexican  forces  or  people  ; 
whether  any  American  officers  or  soldiers  have  been  killed 
in  any  sucli  attack,  and  if  so,  the  name  or  names  of  such 
officers  or  soldiers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  in  the 
American  or  Mexican  territory. 

"2.  Whether  any  supplies  for  the  American  army  have 
been  captured  by  tiie  Mexican  forces,  and  if  so,  what 
amount  of  supplies  were  thus  captured,  and  what  force  had 
been  detailed  to  guard  them,  and  what  efforts  were  made  to 
retake  them. 

"  3.  Whether  any  naval  commander  of  the  United  States 
has  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Matamoros; 
whether  such  commander  has  ordered  off  or  captured  any 
American,  English,  or  Mexican  ships  from  Matamoro.=,  or 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  if  so,  what  ships  have 
been  thus  ordered  oflor  captured  ;  and  also  communicate  to 
this  House  a  copy  of  any  order  or  orders  ujider  which  any 
such  commander  may  have  acted." 

If  there  are  any  other  resolutions  than  these  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  Davis  upon  this  subject,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  them  ;  and  if  any  gentleman 
will  show  me  any  others,  either  by  Mr.  D.  or  any 
member  of  the  last  Congress  before  the  war  was 
actually  commenced,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  correct  an  error  into  which  I  have  fallen 
after  some  little  labor  and  investigation. 

These  resolutions,  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmun,]  just  go  far 
enough  to  bring  the  fact  home  to  them,  but  do  not 
express  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  movements  of 
our  army,  and  really  indicate  nothing  but  an  idle 
curiosity  to  ascertain  from  the  President  the  facts 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  famil- 
iar. After  this,  I  trust  the  Opposition  will  with- 
draw their  exception  of  want  of  notice,  and  answer 
to  the  merits.    . 

Why  is  it,  sir,  that  you  cling  so  obstinately  to 
the  unconstitutionality  of  this  war?  Have  you 
no  great  question  that  you  can  go  into  the  next 
Presidential  canvass  with?  Are  all  the  old  party 
issues  obsolete?  Do  you  admit  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  us  but  the  tear  7  Are  you,  while 
condemning  the  war,  about  to  rally  around  the 
hero  whom  it  has  made  distinguished,  as  your 
standard-bearer? 

Sir,  I  had  intended  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  all 
kindness  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
WiLMOT.]  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  the  proviso,  of  which  he  is  the  putative  father, 
but  whose  paternity  seems  to  be  disputed  by  more 
than  one;  but  simply  to  say,  that  more  than  a  year 
ago,  I  published  a  letter  in  which  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  surrounding 
this  vexed  question,  and  indicated  the  remedy 
which  the  South  could  apply,  whenever  the  evil 
becomes  great  enough  to  demand  it.  I  shall  re- 
publish that  letter  as  an  ajjpendix  to  these  remarks. 
But  I  do  desire  to  appeal  to  him,  as  a  statesman, 
not  to  distract  the  country  (now  involved  in  war) 
with  such  useless  questions  as  this.  He  has  no 
doubt  seen  enough  of  the  course  of  public  senti- 
ment to  become  convinced  that  i(  is  a  platform  too 
narrow  for  any  party  to  stand  on,  much  less  the 
great  Democratic  one,  of  which  he  was  a  light  and 
an  ornament. 

Sir,  the  American  people  are  an  impulsive  one, 
and  run  off  with  great  enthusiasm  upon  any  novel- 
ty— as.,'}nti-rnnsonry,J<,"alive.j'imericaniwi,^'ibolilion- 
ism — but  when  the  sober  second  thoughts  have 
their  just  weight,  they  know  well  enough  how  to 
discard  any  party  acting  upon  one  ideaism. 

Sir,  the  proviso  has  served  its  turn,  and  now,  in 
right  good  feeling  and  sober  earnestness,  I  call 
upon  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  to  give  us  an 
example  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  favorite  hobby  for 
the  good  of  our  common  country,  and  to  show  us 
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that  the  pride  of  consistency  will  not  outweigh  the 
love  of  justice.  Come  up  to  the  altar  of  patriot- 
ism, and  with  the  firmness  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  whose  long  service 
in  the  other  branch  of  this  Legislature  has  justly 
entitled  him  to  be  called  Paler  Senatus,  and  de- 
stroy this,  your  own  presumptive  offspring,  and 
"kill  it  dead." 

APPENDIX. 

SLAVEKY  AT  THE  SOUTH,  AND  FOURIERISM  AT 

THE  NORTH. 

Baltimore,  October  12,  1846. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  J^eio  York  Herald  : 

Sir:  In  looking  over  the  files  of  the  JVeio  York 
Tribune,  I  find  the  following  paragraph,  extracted 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  me  in  Congress  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1845,  with  the  annexed  com- 
mentary: 

"  What  Slaveholders  think  of  Slavery. — Mr.  Isaac 
E.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  in  a  speecli  in  Congress,  January 
11,  3845,  said: 

"  '  He  denied  tlie  principle  wliicli  seemed  to  be  assumed 
'  Iiere  as  a  tiling  conceded,  namely,  thatslavery  was  an  evil. 
'  He  insisted  tliatit  was  no  evil.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
'  greatest  blessing  which  God  Almighty  hiriisell  could  have 
'  ordained  for  the  protection  and  safe-keeping  of  a  large  mass 
'  of  human  beings,  who  were  incapable  of  maintaining  and 
'preserving themselves.' — [Appendix to  Congressional  Globe, 
vol.  14,  p.  92.] 

"  We  find  the  above  floating  about  in  the  newspapers. 
It  is  calculated  to  create  or  confirm  false  impressions.  Some 
slaveholders  think  as  Mr.  Morse  does;  more,  wc  believe,  of 
those  who  think  at  all,  consider  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  but 
one  not  to  be  easily  abolished.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to 
say  that  slaveholders  think  this  or  that  of  a  topic  whereon 
their  opini&ns  are  divided.  Mr.  Morse  is  a  New-England 
Yankee,  who  has  chosen  to  live  in  Louisiana,  and  become 
an  extensive  slaveholder  there  ;  and  such  are  apt  to  glorify 
slavery  more  than  those  born  to  it — in  part,  to  drown  self- 
reproaches,  but  more  probably  to  dissipate  the  suspicions 
with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  those  born  slave- 
holders, who  naturally  think  all  northern  men  are  anti- 
slavery,  or  ought  to  be. 

"Mr.  Morse,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  brimfull  of  Democ- 
racy and  all  that." 

Now,  although  my  individual  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  may  be  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  public,  and  the  place  of  my  nativity  much 
less,  still  a  respect  for  truth  induces  me  to  ask  the 
favor  of  an  insertion  in  your  paper  of  a  remark 
upon  this  subject.  1  avail  myself  of  the  Herald 
as  much  on  account  of  its  extensive  circulation  as 
of  its  impartiality.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Morse 
is  not  a  New  England  Yankee,  nor  were  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  his  speech  upon  the  Texas 
question  uttered  "  in  part  to  drown  self-reproaches, 
'  but  more  probably  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  with 
'  which  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  those  born 
•  slaveholders,  who  naturally  think  all  northern 
'  men  are  anti-slavery,  or  ought  to  be." 

These  seritiments  are  the  deliberate  and  matured 
opinions  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  white  slaves 
and  serfs  of  Europe;  and  who  reiterates  another 
opinion,  that  the  slaves  of  Louisiana  are  better 
fed,  better  clad,  do  less  work,  and  are  a  great  deal 
more  intelligent,  than  the  operatives  in  the  facto- 
ries of  Europe,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in 
another  part  of  this  communication. 

The  great  length  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
prevented  my  returning  to  Louisiana,  and  the  inter- 
val has  been  employed  in  recruiting  my  health  for 
another  arduous  session,  and  in  making  observa- 
tions upon  the  opinions  of  our  friends  of  the  North- 
ern States  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition, 
which  I  hope  may  be  useful,  not  only  to  my  own 
constituents,  but  to  the  South  generally. 

I  might  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of 
making  a  "  personal  explanation"  from  my  seat 
in  Congress,  and  have  given  my  views  at  length; 
but  personal  explanations,  to  me,  are  at  all  times 
extremely  disagreeable;  and  not  approving  of  the 
custom  of  using  the  time  of  the  public  in  discuss- 
ing private  concerns — a  custom  infinitely  "  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance" — I 
take  the  usual  way  of  correcting  any  misappre- 
hensions in  relation  to  myself,  my  opinions,  and 
particularly  my  motives. 

It  need  not  be  concealed  that  the  abolition  feel- 
ing has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  extended 
throughout  the  entire  North.  What  formerly  was 
confined  to  a  few  insignificant  misguided  fanatics, 
agents  and  creatures  of  the  English  Government, 
now  infects  the  high  places  of  the  Republic,  is 
heard  from  the  pulpits,  in  the  fourth-of-July  ora- 


tions, at  the  exhibitions  of  our  colleges,  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  as  seen  in  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  striking  out  the 
slavery  clause  from  the  constitution  of  Florida; 
and,  still  more  recently,  in  the  vote  on  Wilmot's 
resolution,  when,  with  a  majority  of  sixty-five 
members  friendly  to  the  Administration,  the  sup- 
plies were  refused  the  President,  unless  accompa- 
nied with  an  act  that  violated  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Whether  that  vote, 
or  the  patriotic  speech  of  John  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  chargeable  with  the  blood  of  the  five 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  at  Monterey,  I 
have  not  now  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  discuss. 
Thus  has  the  Missouri  compromise  been  openly 
and  palpably  violated — a  compromise,  so  called, 
when  everything  is  yielded  on  one  side  and  nothing 
on  the  other,  viz:  tliat  slavery  shall  never  exist 
north  of  a  certain  line,  but  free  States  may  exist 
either  North  or  South. 

I  understand  that  the  paternity  of  that  resolution 
(Wilmot's)  is  disputed  at  the  West,  and  several 
gentlemen  expect  to  transmit  their  names  to  pos- 
terity by  their  connection  with  it.  The  spirit  of 
that  resolution  is  one  that  binds,  indissolubly,  ab- 
olition and  dissolution  of  the  Union  together.  I 
envy  no  man  the  wreath  that  shall  encircle  his 
brow  who  achieves  this  double  triumph.  It  is  not 
the  first  time,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  no- 
toriety has  been  mistaken  for  fame.  "  The  aspi- 
ring youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,  outlives, 
in  story,  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it."  Be  mine 
the  meed  of  self-applause,  with  the  untold  name 
of  that  pious  fool  that  staid  for  one  day,  one  hour, 
one  minute,  the  fall  of  this  great  temple  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

I  repeat  it,  abolition  and  disunion  go  hand  in 
hand.  If  our  Northern  friends  do  not  rnake  the 
issue,  ive  will;  and  I  appeal  to  all  good  men  of  the 
Republic,  North  and  South.  Let  us  have  no  more 
talking  and  acting  in  the  dark.  Are  you  ready 
and  willing  to  sever  this  Union  for  the  cause  of 
abolition.'  Is  the  toleration  of  slavery  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  Union  a  greater  evil  to  you  than  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Republic'  Are  your  con- 
sciences so  nice  that  you  will  no  longer  hold  com- 
munion with  Southern  men  who  hold  slaves.'  Do 
you  hold  slavery  in  such  abhorrence  that  you  will 
buy  our  slaves  at  our  estimation  and  free  them  .' 
Or  will  you  fight  for  their  abolition,  and  to  make  us 
converts  to  your  notions  of  liberty  .'  For,  talk  and 
turn  it  as  you  will,  "  to  this  complexion  must  it 
come  at  last."  Do  you  think  that  all  the  talking, 
preaching,  and  writing  in  the  world  will  ever  in- 
duce men  with  common  sense  to  surrender  their 
property,  for  which  they  periled  life  in  two  wars, 
and  will  do  so  again  .'  Was  there  ever  an  instance 
of  a  whole  State  or  community  having  been  talked 
or  preached  out  of  their  property.'  The  English 
Government,  because  might  made  right,  freed  the 
slaves  of  the  colonists;  but,  with  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  success,  does  not  every  man  in  the  world 
knoio  the  colonists  would  have  defended  their  rights 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.'  "  Who  can  hold  fire 
in  his  hand,  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus; 
or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow,  by  bare  re- 
flection on  the  summer  heat.'"  That  man  may  be 
persuaded  to  surrender  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try, or  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  fora  consci- 
entious scruple  in  another  man's  bosom,  and  one 
which  never  troubled  the  repose  of  the  greatest 
and  the  best  men  in  this  Republic,  and  which  is 
sanctioned  by  God  himself.  Credat  Judmus  non 
ego. 

If  these  questions  are  to  be  answered  affirma- 
tively— if  it  is  a  fixed  fact  that  slavery  must  be 
abolished  in  the  United  States,  the  sooner  we  know 
it  the  better.  We  have  no  apprehensions  on  the 
subject.  But  let  us  see  how  the  thing  works; 
whether  our  brethren  at  the  North  are  not  some- 
what in  the  situation  of  the  fox  who  was  to  have 
his  tail  cut  oflf  because  another  had  done  the  same 
thing;  and  whether  England,  after  ruining  useless- 
ly her  West  India  colonies,  is  not  the  fox  who  had 
lost  his  tail. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  frankly  admitted  that  there 
is  no  danger,  however  we  may  extend  the  area  of 
slavery  south,  of  our  forcing  slavery  upon  any 
free  State,  if  we  had  the  power;  and  therefore  the 
sin  alone  is  on  our  own  heads.  I  have  never  had 
a  doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  this  movement  is  of 
foreign  origin,     England  knows  that  this  is  the 


"'^  ]y  possible  weak  point  in  the  Union;  and  if  she 

uld  induce  a  separation  of  the  States,  she  must 
be  g)eatly  benefited  by  such  an  event.  Who  does 
the  carrying-trade  for  the  South— the  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton ,  the  hundreds  Of  thousands  of  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  of  sugar,  of  rice,  besides  the 
return  price  of  all  this  produce  in  English  and 
American  manufactures,  besides  the  profits  which 
you  make  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cotton  of  the 
South  .'  Why,  New  England  derives  more  profit 
from  supplying  the  slave  States  with  the  commerce 
of  her  soil  than  the  slave  States  do  themselves.  1 
have  no  reliable  statistics  about  me,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  revenues  received  in 
New  England  from  the  product  of  slave-grown 
articles  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  articles 
themselves.  Let  Maine  answer,  with  her  over- 
whelming tonnage.  Let  every  town  and  rill  in 
New  England  respond.  But  perhaps  it  is  thought 
you  can  raise  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  a 
half  million  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  rice,  et 
multus  alius,  with  free  labor,  and  you  can  yet  get 
this  trade.  Go  and  try  it,  ye  hardy  mountaineers 
of  New  England.  It  is  false,  as  is  pretended, 
that  you  are  excluded  from  any  by  the  Missouri 
compromise.  Go  and  cultivate  California,  Mex- 
ico; and  if  you  want  free  States,  so  decide:  noth- 
ing can  prevent  it. 

I  despise  cant  of  every  kind,  and  I  say,  at  least 
for  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  speak  the  voice 
of  the  entire  South,  that  we  will  never  permit 
our  slaves  to  be  liberated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
presently  or  prospectively,  without  making  the 
best  resistance  that  we  can,  and  that  we  would 
rather  die  in  the  last  ditch  than  suirender,  not 
our  property,  but  the  principle  on  which  we  hold 
it. 

You  can  never  take  our  properly  without  our 
lives;  but  let  me  say  what  you  can  do,  and  what, 
if  you  persist  in  breaking  down  all  agreements 
and  compromises  on  this  subject,  you  will  do — 
you  will  make  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  our 
property  so  unstable  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Union  cease  to  be  of  value;  and  when  that  day 
comes,  I  tell  you  what  we  can  do — we  can  make  a 
treaty  with  England,  or  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, by  which  the  right  to  our  slaves  never  shall 
be  questioned,  and  by  which  we  can  receive  all  the 
manufactures  of  England  at  a  reasonable  duty,  and 
she  will  buy  our  cotton,  do  our  carrying  trade, 
and  in  fact  become  to  us  what  New  England  is 
now;  and  such  a  step  the  South  can  take  in  six 
weeks,  and  the  English  navy  would  be  ready  and 
willing  to  defend  such  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  if 
necessary. 

The  English  people  have  paid  enough  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  her  West  India  colonies  and 
trade,  and  in  the  discriminating  duties  on  sugar 
for  abolition,  and  they  are  getting  very  tired  of  it. 
That  such  a  step  may  never  be  necessary  on  our 
part,  is  the  second  wish  of  my  heart;  the  first  is, 
that  we  maybe  secured  in  life,  liberty,  and  the 
possession  of  our  property. 

I  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  paper,  that  I 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  proposition  that  our 
slaves  are  more  intelligent  than  the  operatives  in 
the  manufactories  of  Europe;  I  will  only  mention 
one  single  fact  witnessed  by  a  large  party  of  Amer- 
icans in  Manchester,  in  1832.  It  happened  that  a 
number  of  our  countrymen  were  in  Manchester 
when  the  celebration  of  the  reform  bill  took  place, 
and  those  operatives  had  a  holiday  from  their  six- 
teen hours  of  labor,  (for  the  number  of  persons, 
men,  women  and  children  used  up  by  their  system 
of  white  slavery  had  not  aroused  the  public  indig- 
nation,) and  consequently  the  streets  were  filled 
with  them. 

Having  invitations  to  a  large  museum  in  that 
place,  I  asked  twenty -two  persons  in  the  street  and 
on  the  square,  where  it  was  situated,  and  not  one 
single  person  could  inform  me,  and  a  large  major- 
ity of  them  born,  raided  there,  and  working  in  the 
factories.  Very  few  of  thetfi  ever  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  and  gazed  in  stupid  astonish- 
ment. 

I  venture  to  assert,  (and  any  man  can  try  it  in 
■New  Orleans,)  that  there  is  not  one  slave  in  ten  in 
that  city,  who  has  been  there  six  months,  who  will 
not  tell  him  the  name  and  situation  of  every  public 
building  in  the  city.  One  word  more,  and  I  have 
done.     If  our  northern  brethren  are  so  conscien- 
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tious,  and  they  are  willing  to  invoke  all  these  ca- 
lamities on  our  happy  country  to  eft'ect  their  end — 
if  they  are  sincere  and  honest,  let  me  say  this  to 
them :  there  is  a  very  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  without  interfering  with  us, 
■without  doing  one  single  thing  that  the  nicest  cav- 
iller could  censure,  and  which  I  believe  in  sober 
seriousness  will  effect  your  object  as  certain  as 
day  succeeds  night,  and  which,  though  it  may  en- 
tail ruin  and  distress  upon  a  large  portion  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  they  have  no  right  to  object  to,  or 
complain  of — "Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not" 
one  single  product  of  slave  labor. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  E.  MORSE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Brevet  Brigadier 

General  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Mjutant  General 

of  the  Army. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Malamoros,  April  23,  1846. 

Sir:  I  have  to  report,  that,  since  my  despatch  of 
the  15th  instant,  the  relations  between  me  and  the 
Mexicans  have  not  been  changed.  General  Am- 
pudia  remains  in  command  in  Matamoros,  though 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that'he  is  no  longer 
in  chief  command  on  the  frontier.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Arista  has  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand; whether  by  orders  from  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, or,  as  is  reported,  in  consequence  of  a 
movement  among  the  troops  themselves,  i  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining.  General  Arista  is  said 
to  be  expected  hourly  in  Matamoros. 

In  my  last  despatch,  I  advised  you,  that  on 
receipt  of  General  Ampudia's  summons  to  fall  back 
from  my  position,  I  ordered  a  blockade  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  deeming  this  a  measure 
perfectly  proper  under  the  circumstances,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  efficient  means  of  letting 
the  Mexican  commander  understand  that  this  state 
of  quasi  war  was  not  to  be  interpreted  to  his  ad- 
vantage only,  while  we  reaped  the  inconveniences 
attending  it.  On  the  17th  instant,  pursuant  to  my 
instructions.  Lieutenant  Renshaw,  of  the  navy, 
warned  oiT  two  American  schooners  about  to  enter 
the  river  with  provisions.  Yesterday,  I  received 
from  General  Ampudia  a  communication  on  the 
subject,  a  translation  of  which,  and  my  reply,  are 
herewith  transmitted. 

I  trust  that  my  course  in  this  matter  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  department.  It  will,  at  any 
rate,  compel  the  Mexicans  either  to  withdraw  their 
army  from  Matamoros,  where  it  cannot  be  sub- 
sisted, or  to  assume  the  offensive  on  this  side  of  the 
river. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
REMARKS  OF  MR.  CHAS.  BROWN, 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  2,  1848. 

In  defence  of  the  Administration  on  the  Mexican 

War. 

Mr.  BROWN  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  It  was  the  furthest  possible  from 
my  intention,  when  I  entered  the  House  this  morn- 
ing, to  participate  in  the  debate  that  has  been  so  long 
going  on  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
the  House,  on  the  mere  reference  of  the  President's 
message  to  committees.  I  preferred  to  say  all  I 
might  deem  necessary  on  the  war,  or  any  other 
subject,  when  it  was  fairly  before  the  House  for 
its  definite  action.  But,  sir,  the  violent  attack 
made  on  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Polk  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  seemed  to  me  to  require  a  brief  but  imme- 
diate reply. 

The  gentleman  charges  Mr.  Polk  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico — as  he 
and  his  friends  on  the  opposite  side  have  voted,  a 
war  "  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily"  be- 
gun by  the  President.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
remarks  goes  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Polk  a  direct  inten- 
tion— a  secret  and  unexplained  motive — a  deter- 
mined design — to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  Mexico;  and  not  finding  any  evidence  of 
this  in  all  that  is  known  to  the  world,  he  is  led  to 
declare  that  its  real  origin  will  never  be  known  till 


the  secret  instructions  to  Mr,  Slidell  are  published. 
Now,  sir,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  when  these  in- 
structions shall  be  made  public,  as  doubtless  one 
day  they  will,  they  will  exhibit  still  more  strongly 
than  all  that  has  yet  appeared  the  ardent  desire  of 
the  Administration  to  restore  and  establish  peace- 
ful relations  with  Mexico.  But,  sir,  why  should 
he  suppose  there  is  in  these  secret  instructions  any- 
thing to  convict  the  President  of  such  a  design.' 
Was  there  anything  in  the  negotiation  of  Mr. 
Slidell  itself,  or  in  the  correspondence,  or  circum- 
stances that  led  to  his  mission,  to  justify  such  a 
supposition  ?    Let  us  examine  them. 

On  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  General  Almonte,  left  the 
country,  declaring  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  terminated  by 
that  act;  which  he  had  previously  declared  would, 
if  consummated,  lead  "inevitably  to  war."  He 
left  on  the  6th  of  March,  1845.  From  that  time 
all  friendly  intercourse  ceased  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Administration,  anxious  to  restore 
it,  and  to  avoid  the  war  likely  to  grow  out  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  on  the  7th  September,  wrote  to 
our  consul  at  Mexico,  Mr.  Black,  that — 

'•  Information  recently  received  at  this  department,  both 
from  yourself  and  others,  renders  it  probable  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  may  now  be  willing  to  restore  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  time  of 
their  suspension,  General  Almonte  was  assured  of  the  desire 
felt  by  the  President  to  adjust  amicably  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint between  the  Governments,  and  to  cultivate  the  kind- 
est and  most  friendly  relations  between  the  sister  Republics. 
He  still  continues  to  be  animated  by  the  same  sentiments. 
It  was  his  duty  to  place  the  country  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished.  He  desires,  however,  that 
all  existing  differences  should  be  terminated  amicably  by 
negotiation,  and  not  by  the  sword.  He  is  anxious  to  preserve 
peace,  although  prepared  for  war. 

"If  the  President  were  disposed  to  stand  upon  a  mere 
question  of  etiquette,  he  would  wait  until  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, whicii  had  suspended  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  should  ask  that  they  may  be  re- 
stored. But  his  desire  is  so  strong  to  terminate  the  present 
unfortunate  state  of  our  relations  with  that  Republic,  that 
he  has  consented  to  waive  all  ceremony,  and  take  the  initia- 
tive." 

Mexicoof  her  own  will  had  terminated  our  peace- 
ful relations,  and  had  not  offeied  to  renew  them. 
Our  army  had  not  then  marched  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  yet  we  find  the 
Administration  taking  the  initiative  and  waiving 
all  etiquette  to  endeavor  to  restore  peace.  Does 
the  gentleman  find  in  this  evidence  of  the  blood- 
thirsty desire  of  Mr.  Polk  to  make  war  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  upon  Mexico.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  correspondence  between 
our  Government  and  its  consul,  and  our  consul  and 
the  Mexican  Government,  breathes  in  every  line 
the  most  sincere  desire  for  peace.  To  the  desires 
of  our  Government  "  that  all  existing  differences 
should  be  terminated  amicably,"  the  Mexican 
Government  under  Herrera  yielded  an  apparent 
compliance,  and  agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner 
to  negotiate,  in  the  following  language  of  his  min- 
ister, Peiia  y  Peiia,  October  15,  1845: 

"  lu  answer,  I  have  to  gay  to  you,  that  although  the  Mex- 
ican nation  is  deeply  injured  by  the  United  States,  through 
the  acts  committed  by  them  in  the  department  of  Texas, 
which  belongs  to  this  nation,  my  Government  is  disposed  to 
receive  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  who  may 
come  to  this  capital,  with  full  powers  from  his  Government 
to  settle  the  present  dispute,  in  a  peaceful,  reasonable,  and 
honorable  manner." 

In  consequence  of  this  desire  of  our  Government, 
and  consent  of  that  of  Mexico,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Slidell  made.  And  what  was  the 
character  and  the  result  of  the  negotiations  then 
begun,  and  the  failure  of  which  thegentfeman  from 
Georgia  charges  upon  Mr.  Polk  ?  They  are  before 
the  world.  Mr.  Slidell  was  appointed  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1845,  and  his  mission  was  rejected 
by  Herrera 's  government,  December  20.  Durin" 
all  this  period,  from  November  8th  to  December 
20th,  every  effort  was  made  by  our  Government, 
through  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Slidell,  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  |N^ot  a  word  was  said  nor  an 
act  done  by  either  to  irritate  the  Mexicans  or  de- 
feat the  objects  of  our  Government.  The  i^st 
groundless  objections  of  the  Mexican  authorities 
were  met  in  the  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  the  most 
humiliating  requisitions  submitted  to.  No  act  of 
hostility  was  committed.  Even  our  vessels  of  war, 
at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Government,  were 
withdrawn  from  before  A''era  Cruz.    After  all  this, 


Mr.  Slidell 's  mission  was  rejected — not  beeau.'^e 
our  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  for  it  was  there 
when  Mexico  consented  to  negotiate,  and  she  had 
never  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint — not  because 
it  held  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for  this  it  had 
not  done;  but  that  our  minister  was  not  what  they 
had  agreed  to  accept — that  he  was  an  "  envoy,'' 
and  not  a  "  commissioner" — that  he  had  too  much 
power,  or  too  little — that  his  appointment  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
that  he  had  come  before  he  was  exnected,  and 
other  causes  alike  frivolous  and  insulting.  Nor 
is  there  any  intimation,  in  all  the  correspondence 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  that  Mr. 
Slidell  had  not  conducted  himself  pacifically  and 
honorably;  and  nowhere  is  there  a  word  of  ob- 
jection to  any  supposed  terms  of  peace  he  was 
authorized  to  offer  or  accept.  Why,  then,  is  the 
failure  of  these  negotiations  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Polk,  or  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  any  secret  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell? 
The  fact  is,  the  Mexican  Government,  after  its  first 
agreement  to  settle  "all  our  difierences"  by  nego- 
tiation, as  Mr.  Buchanan  through  Mr.  Black  pro- 
posed, never  intended,  or  was  afraid,  to  negotiate 
a  peace  of  any  kind.  Through  all  its  subsequent 
communications,  it  refused  to  treat  of  anything  but 
the  question  of  Texas.  Our  annexation  of  it  to 
the  United  States  had,  they  said,  deeply  injured 
them,  and  caused  the  rupture'betAveen  us;  for  this 
alone,  therefore,  would  they  negotiate,  and  would 
treat  of  nothing  else  than  reparation  for  its  loss. 
Not  a  word  would  they  hear  about  the  settlement 
of  our  just  claims  upon  them  previous  tolhattime; 
not  a  word  about  settling  any  boundary  line  be- 
tween us.  The  only  matter  they  would  treat  of 
was  Texas,  which  they  insisted  belonged  to  them 
still,  and  must  be  restored,  or  satisfaction  made  for 
its  loss,  before  they  would  even  listen  to  us  on  any 
other  subject.  Would  the  gentleman  from  Geoigia, 
who  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  have  agreed 
to  treat  only  on  such  terms  ?  He  did  not  vote  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  with  the  intention  of  pay- 
ing Mexico  for  it  afterwards.  His  horror  of  taking 
the  territory  of  another  nation,  by  force  or  fraud, 
is  too  great  for  that.  And  yet  the  main  reason 
given  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell  was,  that  his 
mission  was  not  confined  solely  to  this  question, 
but  embraced  other  differences  between  the  two 
countries — in  fact,  all  differences. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  intention  of 
Hen-era's  government,  it  is  evident  the  Mexican 
people  had  no  disposition  to  make  peace  with  us; 
for  they  forced  him  to  resign  his  Presidency  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  believed  to  be  in  a  negotiation 
with  us  that  would  resign  their  right  to  Texas,  and 
installed  Paredes  in  his  place,  pledged  to  prosecute 
a  war  upon  us  for  its  recovery. 

Though  thus  rejected  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment under  Herrera,  so  anxious  was  the  Adminis- 
tration of  our  Government  not  to  leave  a  loop  to 
hang  a  doubt  upon  as  to  its  intentions,  it  ordered 
Mr.  Slidell  to  continue  in  Mexico  "  and  loait  pa- 
tiently for  a  final  decision  of  his  reception,"  and 
"  to  take  care  to  act  with  such  prudence  and  fair- 
ness, that  (if  again  rejected)  it  may  appear  mani- 
fest to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world  that  a  rupture  could  not  honorably  be  avoid- 
ed." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Mr.  Sli- 
dell on  the  first  March,  1846,  after  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
says,  he  "  thinks  it  the  most  propitious  moment 
that  could  have  been  selected"  to  renew  his  offers 
of  a  peaceful  negotiation.  He  did  renew  them; 
and  after  stating  his  former  failures,  addressed 
Paredes 's  Government  thus  : 

"The  destinies  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  however,  hay- 
ing since  been  committed  to  other  hands,  the  Prebideut  is 
unwilling  to  take  a  course  which  would  inevitably  result  in 
war,  without  making  another  effort  to  avert  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity. He  wishes,  by  exhausting  every  honorable  means 
of  conciliation,  to  demonstrate  to  the  civilized  world,  that 
if  its  peace  shall  be  disturbed,  the  responsibility  must  fall 
upon  Mexico  alone.  He  is  sincerely  desirous  to  preserve 
that  peace  ;  but  the  state  of  quasi  hostility  which  now  exists 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  is  one  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
destiny  and  interests  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  for  the 
Mexican  Government  to  decide  whether  it  shall  give  place 
to  friendly  negotiation,  or  lead  to  an  open  lupture." 

These  second  overtures  were  rejected  by  the 
Mexican  Government  in  still  more  insulting  terms 
than  before;  and  thus  ended  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Slidell. 
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Now,  sir,  so  far  from  finding  in  all  this  any 
cause  to  condemn  Mr.  Polk  for  omitting  to  do 
anything  necessary  to  pacify  Mexico,  or  for  doing 
anything  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
countries,  ns  has  been  asserted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  I  have  ever  thought  he  did  more 
than  was  due  to  a  people  who,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  Government,  had  treated  us  more 
like  enemies  than  friends ;  that  he  stooped  too 
low,  and  submitted  to  too  many  indignities,  even 
to  purchase  peace,  desirable  as  it  was,  and  much 
as  I  would  have  been  disposed  to  bear  and  to  do 
to  obtain  it. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  says  that  this 
last  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  owing  to  the 
march  of  our  army  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the 
Rio  Grande;  and  this  march  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  charge  of  the  commencement  of  an  un- 
necessary and  unconstitutional  war  upon  Mexico 
by  the  President.  The  Mexican  Government, 
under  Paredes,  never  said  so;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  put  the  rejection  upon  other  grounds — 
namely,  upon  the  very  same  that  it  was  put  by 
Herrera's government  two  months  before.  Every 
man  who  will  read  the  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  and  who  is  not  de- 
terminatcly  prejudiced  against  his  own  Govern- 
ment and  in  favor  of  that  of  Mexico,  must  see, 
from  first  to  last,  everything  on  the  pai-t  of  the  first, 
frank  and  sinceft;,  and  on  that  of  tlie  last  a  quib- 
bling, tricky  disposition  to  evade  negotiation, 
while  endeavoring  to  appear  to  the  world  to  de- 
sire it. 

Let  us  now  examine  another  part  of  the  same 
grave  charge  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
ills  party,  and  the  one  on  which  they  mainly  rest 
as  tiie  cause  of  the  war — the  march  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  from  Cor|uis  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
This,  be  it  recnllerted,  did  not  take  place  until  tlie 
8th  of  March,  1846,  and  after  all  hope  of  settling 
the  questions  of  difference  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments by  negotiation  had  ceased.  And  why 
was  the  army  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande?  Who 
suggested  it,  and  for  what  purpose  was  it  ordered? 
These  are  important  questions — not  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  for  I  believe  we  had  a  right  to  send 
an  army  there  when  we  pleased,  as  within  the 
bounds  of  Texas,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  right  to  send  it  there  at  any  time  after 
the  annexation  of  that  State;  but  in  a  political, 
party  point  of  view,  as  bearing  upon  the  grave  im- 
p  achment  of  Mr.  Polk  for  having  thereby  begun 
an  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  war,  it  be- 
comes important  to  know  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore. And  here  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  where  he  finds  the  least  evidence  to  con- 
vict the  President  of  a  desire  to  urge  our  army 
forward,  hastily  or  unadvisedly  to  plunge  the  two 
countries  in  war?  Was  it  in  their  retention  at 
Corpus  Christi  from  August,  1845,  to  March,  1846 
— seven  months, — while  he  was,  as  i  have  shown, 
doing  and  enduring  everything  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences in  a  peaceful  manner  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the 
orders  from  time  to  time  issued  to  thatarmy?  Oh, 
no!  he  cannot  find  it  there.  But  I  will  sliow  him 
where  he  will  find  if — in  the  letters  of  General 
Taylor  to  the  Government.  There  he  will  find  it 
written  out  in  letters  of  light.  I  say  not  this  to 
criminate  General  Taylor,  for  I  agree  with  him 
fully,  and  honor  him  the  more  for  having  advised 
the  Government  so  wisely  and  so  well.  Nor  in 
the  advance  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande 
alone  did  he  in  his  movements  anticipate  the  Gov- 
erimient.  From  his  first  arrival  in  the  country, 
he  led,  rather  than  followed,  its  orders.  In  his 
rery  first  letter  to  the  Department  of  War,  dated 
as  early  as  July  20,  1845,  at  New  Orleans,  he 
says: 

"I  respectfully  acknowledge  your  communication  of  July 
8tli,  coverins  the  instructions  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
same  date,  relative  to  the  Mexican  settlements  on  this  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Those  instructions  will  be  closely 
obeyed  ;  and  the  department  may  rest  assured  that  I  will 
take  no  step  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  hetween  the 
(Jnited  Stales  and  Mexico.  lam  gratified  at  receiving  these 
instructions,  as  they  confirm  my  views,  previously  commu- 
nicated, in  recard  to  tlie  proper  line  to  be  occupied  at  present 
by  our  troops." 

Here  he  says  that  his  orders  "confirm  his  views, 
•previously  communicated,  in  regard  to  the  proper 
line  to  be  occupied  at  present  by  our  troops. "  What 
line  he  had  previously  recommended  we  only 
know  from  this   letter,  and   the   order   from   the 


department  to  which  it.  is  an  answer;  that  order 
and  this  letter  clearly  fix  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
proper  line  to  be  occupied,  as  he  says,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views  "previously  communicated." 
On  the  15th  of  June  he  had  received  an  order  not 
to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  only  "  to  select 
'  and  occupy  on  or  near  it,  at  his  discretion,  such 
'  posts  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  invasion,  and 
'  to  protect  what  will  be  our  western  border  in  the 
'  event  of  annexation,"  and  he  was  "  to  limit  him- 
self to  the  defence  of  the  territory  of  Texas."  In 
pursuance  of  this  order,  and  under  the  discretion- 
ary power  given  him,  he  landed  in  Texas  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1845,  and  shortly  after  encamped  at 
Corpus  Christi.  From  this  place  he  writes  to  the 
War  Department,  August  15  :  "  I  have  received 
'  intelligence  of  the  preparatory  steps  taken  by 
'  Mexico  towards  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
'  United  States.  I  shall  spare  no  exertions  to 
'  meet  suitably  this  probable  change  in  the  rela- 
'  tions  of  the  two  countries;"  and,  with  the  force 
then  expected,  "do  something  mm-e  than  maintain 
a  merely  defensive  attitude  on  the  J\lueces." 
Again,  on  the  same  day  he  writes  : 

"  I  am  gratified  to  find  my  measures  thus  far  have  met  the 
approbali(m  of  the  Government  and  General-in-chief,  and 
particularly  to  find  that  I  Aare  hut  anticipated  tlie  wishes  of  the 
President  in  talcing  up  a  position  west  of  the  Nueces." 

Thus  far  it  is  plain  that  General  Taylor's  move- 
ments were  either  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views,  previously  com- 
municated to  the  Government.  And  where  next 
does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  find  the  evidence 
to  convict  the  President  of  prematurely  ordering 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  commencing 
an  "  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  v/ar?"  I 
will  tell  him — in  the  despatch  of  General  Taylor  to 
the  Govenmient,  dated  October  4,  1845.  There 
the  General  says: 

"  Corpus  Christi  is  healthy,  easily  supplied,  and  well  sit- 
u.ited  to  hold  in  observation  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande 
from  .Vlatamoros  to  Laredo,  being  about  150  miles  from  sev- 
eral points  on  the  river      I  have  reason  to   believe,  more- 
over, that  a  salutary  moral  eflfect  has  been  exercised  upon 
the  Mexicans.     Their  traders  are  continually  carrying  home 
the  news  of  our  position  and  increasing  numbers,  and  are 
confessedly  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  a  large  camp  of  well- 
appointed  and  disciplined  troops,  accompanied  by  perfect 
security  to  their  persons  and   property  instead   of  the  im- 
pressment and  pillage  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their 
[  own  country.     r(n'  these  reasons,  our  position  thus  far  has, 
I  I  think,  been  the  best  possible :  but  now  that  the  entire  force 
i  will  soon  be  concentrated,  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether 
I  the  views  of  Govetnment  will  be  best  carried  out  by  ourre- 
1  maining  at  this  point.     Ills  with  great  deference  that  I  now 
I  make  any  suugestions  on  topics  which  may  become  malter 
of  delicate  negotiation  ;  but  if  our  Government,  in  settling 
j  tiie  question  of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  tlie  Rio  Grande 
j  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will  he 
greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at 
once  of  one  or  two  .suitable  points  on  or  quite  near  that 
river.     Our  strength  and  state  of  preparation  should  be  dis- 
played in  a  manner  not  to  be  mislaken.     However  salutary 
may  be  the  eflfect  produced  upon  the  border  people  by  our 
presence  here,  we  are  too  far  from  the  frontier  to  impress 
the  Government  of  Mexico  with  our  readiness  to  vindicate, 
by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  our  title  to  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Grande." 

Here  is  the  first  step  pi'oposed  towards  a  move- 
ment to  the  Rio  Grande.  And  what  does  General 
Taylor  say  it  was  for?  By  order  of  the  President? 
To  commence  an  "unconstitutional  and  unneces- 
sary war?"  Oh,  no!  but  to  "  greatly  facilitate  and 
hasten  the  settlement"  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  carry  further  the  "salu- 
tary and  iTioral  effect  that  had  been  exercised  upon 
the  Mexicans"  by  the  presence  of  our  army  at  Cor- 
pus Christi.  These  were  the  objects  General  Tay- 
lor expected  to  accomplish  by  this  movement,  as 
early  as  October  4,  1845,  to  hasten  peace,  not  war^ 
This,  too,  at  the  very  commencement,  on  our  part, 
of  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  peace.  And  what 
did  Mr.  Polk  say  to  these  suggestions  of  General 
Taylor?  Did  he  immediately  order  the  army  to 
march  forward .' — he  who  is  now  charged  with 
"  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  waging  war 
by  that  act?"  No  !  he  suffered  it  to  remain  quiet- 
ly where  it  was,  and  sent  forward  his  minister  of 
peace,  Mr.  Slidell.  Nor  did  he  allow  the  old  Gen- 
eral to  move  till  negotiation  had  failed,  and  till 
n|^e  than  five  months  after  he  had  first  suggested 
it  as  desirable  and  proper. 

It  has  been  said  that  General  Taylor  retracted 
his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  forward  move- 
ment. I  deny  it.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  it;  on  the  contrary,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  after  he  knew  that  negotiations  were 


going  on  between  the  two  Governments,  he  thus 
writes  to  the  War  Der^artment: 

"  The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  however,  tends  to  modi- 
fy, in  some  degree,  the  views  expressed  in  that  communi- 
cation, (October  4.)  The  position  now  occupied  by  the 
troops  may  perhaps  be  the  best  while  negotiations  are  pend- 
ing, or  at  any  rate  until  a  disposition  shall  be  manifested 
by  Mexico  to  protract  them  unreasonably.  Under  the  sup- 
position that  such  may  be  the  view  of  the  department,  I 
shall  make  no  movement  from  this  point,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  country,  until  further  instructions  are 
received." 

Does  he  here  retract?  No!  he  only  modifies  his 
suggestions,  and  says,  "perhaps"  it  is  best,  "  while 
negotiations  are  pending,"  or  at  any  rate  until  a 
disposition  shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract 
them  unreasonably,"  to  stay  at  Corpus  Christi,  but 
no  longer;  clearly  indicating  that  his  real  opinion 
remained  unchanged,  and  that  he  doubted  the  pro- 
priety even  then  of  not  moving  forward  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  re- 
ceived the  order  to  march,  which  he  had  suggested 
some  months  before — that  order  for  which  the  mo- 
tives of  the  President  are  impeached  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  and  his  friends.  And  what 
did  General  Taylor  say  of  it  when  it  was  received? 
Did  he  say  it  was  "  unconstitutional  and  unneces- 
sary," and  thei-efore  hesitate  to  obey  it?  No! 
He  says,  "  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  making  the  ne- 
'  cessary  preparations  for  carrying  out  those  in- 
'  struclions;"  "  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
'  the  people  residing  on  the  river  were  well  dis- 
'  posed  towards  our  Government,"  and  that  the 
advance  of  the  army  "  would  produce  a  great 
moral  effect."  Again,  on  the  16th,  he  says,  "  I  do 
not  believe  our  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  will  be  resisted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thus  shown  that  the  move- 
ment from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande  was 
suggested  and  advised  by  General  Taylor,  because 
I  know  just  now  his  opinions  are  all-powerful 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  his  political 
friends,  and  am  sure  they  would  not  charge  him 
with  suggesting  to,  or  advising,  the  President  to  do 
an  "  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary"  act.  But 
I  do  not  desire  to  shield  Mr.  Polk  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  movement.  I  have  no  doubt  it  re- 
ceived his  entire  approbation,  and  that  he  would 
have  oi'dered  it  when  he  did  without  General  Tay- 
lor's suggestions,  as  necessary  and  proper  to  the 
successful  maintenance  of  our  just  rights  in  Texas. 
That  actual  hostilities  grev^  out  of  it  was  not  atili- 
cipated  nor  expected  by  either  General  Taylor 
(who  was  on  the  spot)  nor  by  the  President;  nor 
was  it  the  fault  of  either,  but  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, who  had  refused  to  settle  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries  amicably,  but  rather 
chose  to  decide  it  by  xoar,  and  then  coming  over 
the  Rio  Grande  attacked  our  army  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  east  of  it,  claimed  by  us  as  a 
part  of  Texas,  was  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

Sir,  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  with  the  gentleman 
the  question  of  the  proper  boundary  of  Texas;  that 
has  been  done  by  abler  hands  a  thousand  times 
over,  and  those  who  are  not  convinced  now,  never 
will  be.  For  inyself,  I  have  always  been  satisfied 
it  rightly  was  the  Rio  Grande.  But  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  at  present  that  Texas  claimed  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  Mexico  had  at  no  time 
disputed  her  right  to  the  east  bank  of  that  river 
any  more  than  to  the  rest  of  her  territory.  This 
boundary  being  claimed  by  Texas,  we  were  bound, 
by  the  terms  of  annexation,  to  protect  and  defend 
its  soil  and  its  citizens  until  another  boundary  was 
agreed  upon  between  her  and  Mexico;  and  we  had 
as  full  a  right  to  occupy  it  as  any  other  part  of 
Texas,  till  it  was  settled. 

But,  sir,  suppose  the  war  was  begun  "  uncon- 
stitutionally and  unnecessarily;"  with  what  face 
can  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  charge  it  upon  the  President  as  a  crime? 
Did  not  he  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Texas?  And 
did  not  he  and  most  of  his  political  friends  in  the 
last  Congress,  in  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities, 
before  the  blood  shed  by  this  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary  act  was  cold,  vote  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  fifty  thousand  mm  to  carry  on  that  war — 
aye,  to  carry  it,  not  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  to  the 
very  heart  of  Mexico;  to  kill,  not  a  few  hundred 
Mexicans,  but  many  thousands?  I  say  nothing 
of  the  "  preamble,"  so  much  talked  of.  1  care  not 
whether  they  thought  or  voted  that  the  war  was 
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begun  by  Mexico  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates — it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  they  voted 
for  the  men  and  tiie  money — the  means  to  carrxj  on 
the  war.  This,  if  the  President  was  guilty  of 
wagino-  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  war, 
makes"  them  all,  yes,  all!  and  alike,  accessories 
after  the  fact— and  guilty  of  all  the  blood  shed 
thereafter. 

And  how  stands  the  case  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  in  particular,  who  voted  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas? — annexation  begun  and  completed 
by  an  Administration  elected  by  his  vole  and  those 
of  his  political  friends.  Did  not  his  political  friends 
on  this  floor  tell  him  then,  as  was  shown  by  his 
colleague  on  this  side  of  the  House,  [Mr.  Cobb,] 
this  morning,  from  the  records,  that  annexation 
would  inevitably  cause  war — that  it  was  war 
per  se  with  Mexico?  And  did  not  Mexico  herself 
declare  the  same  to  our  Government,  through  her 
minister  resident  here?  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  then  think  a  war  with  Mexico  unneces- 
sary and  unconstitutional — that  it  was  "  odious^' — 
that  a  war  to  make  the  Mexicans  sell  their  country 
was  dishonorable— and  that  the  people  would  rise 
in  their  might  and  close  such  a  war?  No,  sir, 
no!  He  heeded  not  the  admonition  of  his  political 
friends — he  regarded  not  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  Mexico — he  had  no  sympathy  for  her  then — he 
thought  it  not  dishonorable  to  take  from  her  ter- 
ritory she  claimed,  as  much  as  any  on  the  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  but  defied  all,  and  voted  for  an- 
nexation— annexation,  which  many  of  his  friends 
say  now,  was  the  original  cause  of  the  present 
war. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  remark  how  singu- 
larly coincident  have  been  and  are  the  views  of 
the  Mexicans  and  of  most  of  those  opposed  to  the 
Administration  on  this  floor.  When  Texas  was 
about  to  be  annexed,  t/inf  was  war,  or  cause  of 
war;  subsequently,  when  that  question  was  set- 
tled, and  no  more  political  capital  could  be  made 
out  of  it  in  the  United  States,  nor  remuneration 
expected  from  it  by  Mexico,  that  cry  was  given 
up  in  both  countries,  and  the  march  of  our  army 
to  the  Rio  Grande  was  substituted  as  war,  or  the 
cause  of  war.  We  never  heard  a  word  of  any 
different  claim  set  up  by  Mexico  to  any  part  of 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  until  after  it 
was  started  here.  Before,  she  claimed  all  as 
Texas.  When  the  march  of  our  army  from 
Corpus  Chrisli  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  alleged 
to  be  an  invasion  of  Mexican  territory,  and  an 
act  of  war,  by  gentlemen  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  then  it  was  that  the  Mexicans 
first  reiterated  it;  thus  showing  a  singular,  but 
no  doubt  accidental,  coincidence  of  opinion,  run- 
ning through  the  whole  period  of  our  disputes,  be- 
tween the  party  in  this  country  opposed  to  Mr. 
Polk  and  the  Mexicans. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  says  the  war  is 
unpoptilar — has  become  odious.  Where,  sir,  has 
he  found  the  evidences  of  its  unpopularity?  Was 
it  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers  that 
offered  themselves  at  its  commencement? — men  of 
all  political  parties,  and  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
Did  they  deem  the  war  unconstitutionally  and  un- 
necessarily made  by  the  wanton  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent? Did  the  brave  men,  from  generals  to  pri- 
vates, whom  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  boast 
of  as  belonging  to  their  political  party,  who  marched 
to  Mexico  at  the  first,  and  at  every  call  of  the 
President,  to  fight  in  this  war,  deem  it  unconstitu- 
tional and  unnecessary  ?  No,  sir!  it  is  a  slander 
upon  the  character  of  those  of  them  who  live,  and 
upon  the  memory  of  those  who  fell.  In  my  own 
State  I  know  it  was  not  unpopular  then,  and  is  not 
unpopular  now.  Its  people  are  a  peace-loving 
people.  But  when  their  country's  rights  and  soil 
are  invaded,  they  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be 
ready  to  vindicate  them  at  any  cost  of  their  blood 
or  their  treasure.  Pennsylvania,  at  the  first  call, 
sent  two  regiments  to  the  war,  and  would  have 
sent  whole  brigades  and  divisions  if  they  had  been 
wanted  or  would  have  been  accepted.  Old  Ken- 
tucky,'did  she  deem  the  war  unpopular?  or  Lou- 
isiana? or  Illinois?  or  Mississippi?  or  Ohio?  whose 
sons  rushed  by  thousands  to  the  battle-field.  No- 
where was  it  so  considered,  except,  perhaps,  in 
a  portion  of  New  England.  And  where  is  the 
evidence  of  its  unpopularity  now?  Is  it  in  the 
mighty  gatherings  of  the  people  everywhere  to 
sustain  the  Administration  in  prosecuting  the  war? 


or  in  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Legislatures  that 
have  come  and  are  coming  up  to  us?  The  gen- 
tleman deceives  himself.  His  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought,  and  he  mistakes  the  feelings  of  his 
friends  within  these  walls  for  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  them.  No,  sir,  the  war  is  not  unpopu- 
lar, and  never  will  be  while  it  is  waged,  as  it 
has  been,  in  defending  our  rights,  and  to  secure 
an  honorable  peace.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  stood  firmly  by  their  Governmeni 
in  all  its  wars,  and  will  stand  firmly  by  it  in 
this.  • 

If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  his  friends  in 
this  House  believe  that  the  war  was  unconstitu- 
tionally and  unnecessarily  begun  by  the  President, 
as  their  votes  on  the  record  have  -asserted,  and  that 
it  is  unpopular  and  odious,  why  have  they  not 
taken  measures  to  arrest  its  progress  and  bring  it 
to  a  close?  A  voice  from  Ashland,  always  potent 
with  them,  and  never  more  than  now,  has  declared 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  known  the 
objects  of  the  war;  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  also  a  leader  in  the  same  political  party,  has 
gone  further,  and  told  Congress,  its  duty  is  to  pro- 
pose the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  compel 
the  President  to  agree  to  it.  And  now,  sir,  with- 
out questioning  the  right  of  this  House  to  pro[)ose 
a  treaty,  let  me  ask  the  gentlemen  opposite  why 
they  have  paused  to  obey  these  commands  ?  Why 
have  they  not  stopped  the  war,  or  declared  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  terms  on 
which  it  will  be  closed?  They  have  the  power  in 
this  House  to  do  all  they  desire.  They  have  been 
two  months  in  session,  and  have  not  yet  taken  the 
first  step  to  stop  the  war,  or  to  carry  it  on.  No, 
sir:  they  have  not  even  yet  referred  the  President's 
message  to  the  committees.  Nor  can  they  say  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  delayed  their 
action.  We  have  done  everything  we  could  do 
to  hasten  on  the  business  of  the  House — voted 
constantly  for  action;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
it  has  been  nothing  but  procrastination  and  delay. 
Sir,  I  call  on  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  let  the  coun- 
try know  what  they  want;  how  they  intend  to  close 
the  war;  what  sort  of  a  peace  they  propose  to 
make.  Will  they  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Mexican  commissioners  to  Mr.  Trist  ?  How  many 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  will  sign  such  a  treaty? 
Perhaps  thirty;  not  more.  And  yet  these  are  the 
only  conditions  the  Mexicans  have  ever  proposed 
as  a  basis  of  peace,  and  these  were  offered  when 
our  cannon  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  their 
capital.  Let  it  be  known  to  them,  as  known  it 
will  be,  that  this  House  has  declared  the  war  un- 
constitutional and  unnecessary,  and  that  it  has  der 
layed  or  refused  to  carry  on  that  war,  and  has 
determined  to  make  peace  on  any  terms;  and  will 
Mexico,  do  you  think,  grant  to  you  the  conditions 
oflTered  to  Mr.  Trist?  No,  sir!  she  will  demand 
indemnity  from  you  for  the  losses  she  has  sustain- 
ed in  a  war  you  have  acknowledged  unconstitu- 
tional and  unnecessary ,  aggressive  and  unprovoked , 
and  she  will  be  entitled  to  it,  if  such  be  really  the 
character  of  the  war.  • 

Sir,  I  warn  gentlemen  opposite,  th^t  the  course 
they  are  pursuing,  however  much  they  may  pro- 
fess to  desire  an  early  peace,  is  not  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it.  It  may  suit  their  political  party  purposes 
to  charge  the  war  upon  the  President — proclaim  it 
unjust,  unpopular,  and  odious,  and  refuse  to  carry 
it  on  effectively;  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  ensure 
an  early  peace.  The  RIexicans  have  held  out  al- 
ready, thus  long,  against  our  just  demands,  in  the 
belief  that  our  divisions  would  induce  us  to  accept 
any  terms  of  peace  they  might  offer.  Will  not  the 
speeches  of  gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  course 
they  are  pursuing,  give  tliem  greater  encourage- 
ment? I  think  it  will.  1  call,  therefore,  on  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  come  up  to  the  question  at  once, 
and  let  it  be  known  what  they  intend  to  do;  how 
they  intend  to  carry  on  the  war;  how  they  pro- 
pose to  make  peace.  This  is  due  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  brave  men  now  in  Mexico.  Let  us  be- 
gin at  once  the  new  line  of  policy,  if  one  is  to  be 
pursued.  If  the  war  is  to  be  stopped  and  our  army 
recalled,  and  we  are  to  submit  to  an  inglorioi^s 
peace,  let  us  know  it — let  the  country  know  it. 
The  policy  of  the  Administration  and  its  friends 
on  this  side,  is  known — war — till  we  obtain  an 
honorable  peace;  indemnity  for  past  wrongs — secu- 
rity for  future  good  conduct.  War — till  it  produces 
on  Mexico  the  "moral  effect"  claimed  by  General 


Taylor — that  will  make  her  treat  our  citizens  and 
our  Government  with  the  respect  and  consideration 
due  from  one  civilized  people  to  another,  through 
all  future  time.  This  is  what  we  propose.  Yes, 
sir,  our  motto  is,  "  WAR— or  HONORABLE 
PEACE!"  On  the  other  side,  no  war — dishon- 
orable PEACE  !  Let  this  issue  go  to  the  countiy, 
and  the  people  will  soon  decide  it — will  soon  thin 
the  numbers,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Stewart]  boasted  the  other  day, 
on  the  opposite  benches,  and  leave  you,  sir,  but 
few  to  count  of  this  any-peace  party  in  time  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  not  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  and  any  other  gentleman  opposite,  what 
he  would  do,  or  have  us  to  do,  more  than  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Polk  to  restore  peace.  Has  not 
our  Governmeni  already  stooped  low  enough  to 
Mexico  ?  Can  gentlemen  opposite  find  a  point  still 
lower  for  it  to  stoop  to,  that  will  conciliate  these 
(in  their  opinion)  wronged  Mexicans,  and  induce 
them  to  make  peace  with  us?  Have  we  not,  at 
every  step,  sued  for  peace?  Sued  for  peace  when 
our  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi — sued  for  peace 
when  on  its  march  to  the  Rio  Grande — sued  for 
peace  after  every  victorious  battle,  and  paused  to 
give  Mexico  time  to  think  and  act?  Our  Generals 
were  authorized  to  sue  for  peace,  as  well  as  to 
make  war.  Nay,  more;  did  not  the  President  stoop 
so  far,  after  the  insolent  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell, 
as  to  send  Mr.  Trist  with  the  army  to  sue  for 
peace?  Did  not  our  army  pause  in  the  midst  of 
its  victories,  at  the  very  gates  of  Mexico,  and  sue 
for  psace?  Yes,  sir,  paused,  lest  its  entrance  into 
the  Mexican  capital  might  wound  the  Mexican 
pride,  and  postpone  longer  the  return  of  peace. 
When  did  a  victorious  army  ever  stop  before  at  the 
very  gates  of  its  enemy's  capital  and  sue  (or  peace? 
Not  the  British  army  in  1814,  when  it  blackened 
with  flames  these  walls.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  on 
record  a  parallel  to  the  course  of  our  Government 
in  all  the  proceedings  with  Mexico — none  where 
has  been  displayed  so  persevering  a  desire  for 
peace  on  the  one  side,  and  so  obstinate  a  refusal 
on  the  other?  And,  be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
through  all  Mr.  Slidell's  negotiations,  in  all  our 
offers  to  treat  of  peace  from  first  to  last,  up  to  the 
period  when  the  commissioneis  met  Mr.  Trist  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  we  had  asked  no  indemnity, 
required  no  territory,  had  proposed  no  terms,  but 
only  asked  them  to  hear  us — to  treat  with  us — to 
try  to  make  peace.  They  refused  to  hear  us — 
to  hear  our  terms  of  peace,  or  to  tell  us  theirs. 
What  more  would  or  could  gentlemen  opposite 
have  done  ?  And  why  should  more  have  been 
done? 

Has  there  been  anything  in  the  past  relations  of 
the  two  countries  that  demanded  such  forbearance 
and  humiliation  at  our  hands?  Had  not  Mexico,  du- 
ring her  whole  existence  as  an  independent  nation, 
been  plundering  our  citizens,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  dollars;  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  she  acknowledged 
herself  bound  to  repay,  but  never  had  repaid? 
Yes,  sir,  for  twenty  yeais  or  more,  had  she  gone 
on  in  this  course  of  outrage  and  violence  upon  the 
property  of  our  citizens,  and  not  unfrequently 
upon  their  liberty  and  their  lives.  True,  our  Gov- 
ernment had  frequently  declared  to  her,  that  if  she 
did  not  cease  this  system  of  plunder,  and  make 
atonement,  we  would  be  obliged  to  declare  war 
upon  her,  and  take  the  measure  of  indemnity  in 
our  own  hands.  Still  we  did  not,  but  chose  to 
bear  with  her  rather  than  go  to  war  with  a  sister  re- 
public, as  she  was  colled,  though  we  had  had  cause 
of  war  twenty  times  over.  So  long  had  we  borne 
with  her  indignities  and  outrages,  that  she  no  doubt 
thought  we  would  suffer  ail  and  bear  forever. 
This,  sir,  is  the  people  for  whom  our  sympathies 
are  invoked  by  gentlemen  opposite;  from  whom 
we  are  to  ask  no  indemnity  for  the  past,  no  secu- 
rity for  the  future. 

Why,  sir,  it  has  been  a.sserted  on  this  floor, 
that  these  millions  of  dollars  thus  violently  and 
wrongfully  wrested  from  our  citizens  in  peaceful 
and  legal  commerce  with  her,  was  no  more  cause  of 
war  than  the  non-payment  of  the  debts  of  certain 
of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  Great  Britain  was 
cause  of  war  upon  us  by  that  Government.  Did 
our  States  forcibly  seize  the  property  of  British 
subjects  in  their  ports,  or  elsewhere,  and  appro- 
priate it  to  their  use?    Were  these  debts  thus 
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created?  No,  sir;  the  one  is  a  voluntary  debt, 
accompanied  by  no  violence  or  wrong;  the  other,  a 
debt  acknowledged  to  be  incurred  by  violence  and 
wrong.  The  one  cannot  be  made  cause  of  war 
by  any  international  law;  the  other  is  cause  of  war 
by  all  law.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  we  made  Mexico 
atone  for  these  wrongs  years  ago,  we  would  not 
be  at  war  with  her  now.  Had  she  then  been  made 
to  feel  a  little  of  our  power  instead  of  all  our  for- 
bearance, she  would  not  have  repelled  our  offers 
of  peace,  and  treated  us  with  insult  and  indignity, 
as  she  has  done  since. 

The  gentleman  from  Geoagia  has  made  a  still 
graver  charge  against  Mr.  Polk  than  that  of  begin- 
ning the  war  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily. 
He  charges  him  with  purposely  having  placed 
General  Taylor,  and  the  army  under  him,  in  a 
situation  "to  be  whipt  or  cut  off,"  immediately 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  another  man  in  the  United  States, 
not  lost  to  every  right  feeling,  that  really  believes 
the  President  to  have  been  guilty  of  sucli  an  atro- 
cious intention.  I  cannot  think  the  gentleman 
fioni  Georgia  himself  believes  it,  or  his  duty  to  his 
country  and  to  humanity  would  compel  him  to  bring 
in  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President 
for  so  monstrous  a  crime.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man find  evidence  of  this  high  treason  of  the  Presi- 
dent— this  conspiracy  with  the  enemy  to  procure 
the  destruction  of  an  American  army,  all  of  whose 
members  were  his  own  countrymen — most  of  them 
his  political,  and  many  of  them  his  personal  friends? 
History  has  but  few  records  of  a  crime  so  unnatu- 
ral; and  yet,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sus- 
tain It,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  makes  it  a 
matter  of  record,  and  sends  it  to  the  world.  The 
charge  is  too  revolting  to  human  nature — too  des- 
titute of  the  appearance  of  truth  to  require  refuta- 
tion, and  never  could  have  been  made  or  utteied 
by  an  American  citizen  but  in  a  moment  of  excited 

Colitical  animosity,  when  his  zeal  for  his  party 
linded  his  perceptions  and  his  judgment.  Did 
not  the  gentleman  know  that  Mr.  Polk  had  se- 
lected General  Taylor  to  command  the  army  in 
Mexico  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  had  treated 
him,  during  the  whole  war,  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence and  respect,  advising  with  him  at  all  times,  and 
mostly  deferring  to  his  advice  ?  Did  he  not  know 
that  the  position  of  General  Taylor,  at  the  time  he 
speaks  of,  was  of  his  own  seeking?  Who  sug- 
gested the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  and  an  approach 
to  Mexico  by  this  line?  Was  it  not  in  the  very 
letter  from  General  Taylor  to  General  Gaines,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia?  Who 
withdrew  the  troops  from  General  Taylor,  to  carry 
outhis  views?  Was  it  not  General  Scott?  And 
will  the  gentleman  charge  General  Scott  with  con- 
spiracy with  Mr.  Polk  to  rob  General  Taylor  of 
his  laurels,  and  destroy  or  defeat  his  army?  Sir, 
the  gentleman's  reasons  for  charging  upon  Mr. 
Polk  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  whole  American 
aimy,  merely  to  rob  General  Taylor  of  his  laurels, 
is  only  equalled  by  the  means  he  has  invoked  to 
defeat  that  attempt.  He  told  us,  in  language  at 
once  eloquent  and  poetical,  that  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  would  have  been  cut  off  or  defeated  at 
Buena  Vista,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Genius  of 
Liberty — that  Genius  which  presided  over  the  birth 
of  Washington,  coming  down  to  protect  General 
Taylor  and  his  army,  and  enable  them  to  defeat 
the  treason  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  a  Mexican  army  four 
times  theirnumber. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  Genius  of  Liberty,  and  particularly  that  Genius 
which  presided  over  the  birth  of  Washington,  was 
a  celestial  being,  and  her  missions  to  earth  were 
always  to  defend  the  right  and  to  serve  a  just 
cause ;  and  yet  here  we  have  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  invoking  her  aid,  and  actually  making 
this  being  of  Heaven  fight  for  General  Taylor  and 
his  army  in  a  war  characterized  by  him  as  unjust 
and  unrighteous.  Sir,  can  absurdity  go  further? 
It  is  no  more  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Polk  sought 
to  rob  General  Taylor  of  his  laurels,  or  desired  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  his  army,  than  that  a  Being 
of  Heaven  assisted  General  Taylor  and  his  army 
to  defeat  the  Mexicans,  and  murder  them  by  thou- 
sands, in  an  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  this  part  of  the 
gentleman's  argument,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
all  his  other  positions,  and  with  those  of  his  party, 
in  relation  to  the  war  and  its  origin.     At  one  time 


and  in  one  place,  they  attribute  it  to  one  cause, 
and  at  another  time  and  another  place,  to  another 
cause — some  of  them  to  one  cause  and  some  to 
another.  In  one  place  and  one  time,  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  war  ;  another  place  and  at  another 
time,  they  are  opposed  to  it.  To-day  they  vote 
that  the  "  war  was  unconstitutionally  and  unneces- 
sarily made  by  the  President,"  and  hold  him 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  shed  since  its  commence- 
ment ;  another  day  they  vote  their  thanks  to  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Taylor,  and  the  armies  under  them, 
who  have  shed  all  this  blood.  In  one  breath  they 
say  the  President  ought  to  be  impeached,  and  dis- 
missed, and  degraded,  for  ordering  our  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande ;  in  the  next  they  tell  us  General 
Taylor,  who  suggested  and  urged  the  measure, 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Again,  they  vote  not  to  withdraw  our 
army  from  Mexico;  and,  with  the  same  breath, 
say  the  war  is  unjust,  odious,  and  unpopular,  and 
the  people  will  rise  up  and  bring  it  to  a  close. 
But,  sir,  it  were  a  vain  task  to  enumerate  the  in- 
consistencies of  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side ; 
nor  was  it  my  purpose,  in  rising  at  this  time,  to 
attempt  it,  but  merely  to  repel  the  charges  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  against  Mr.  Polk 
and  his  Administration. 

Sir,  no  man  can  be  more  desirous  of  peace  than 
I  am.  I  never  want  to  see  our  coimtry  at  war  with 
any  people.  Our  mission  is  one  of  peace.  The 
principles  of  our  Government  will  be  best  purified 
and  perpetuated  and  spread  over  the  world  by 
peace  and  in  peace.  But  the  history  of  our  race, 
through  all  times  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ad- 
monish us  that  peace,  however  desirable,  cannot 
always  be  enjoyed  by  any  nation.  War  may  be 
forced  upon  us,  as  it  has  been  upon  other  nations 
before  us,  against  our  will,  and  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  avoid  it;  and  such  is  the  present  war  with 
Mexico.  Having  been  forced  into  it,  I  see  no 
other  or  better  way  of  ending  it  than  to  go  forward. 
What  may  or  will  grow  out  of  it,  or  be  the  end  of 
it,  no  man  can  exactly  foresee  or  foretell.  But  one 
thing  we  do  know,  that  the  path  of  honor  and  of 
duty  is  forward,  not  backward;  and  I  think  that 
also  is  the  path  to  peace.  For  one,  whether  it 
leads  to  peace  or  war,  I,  and  I  believe  all  my 
friends  on  this  side,  will  pursue  it  firmly  and  vigor- 
ously; confident  the  success  that  always  attends 
a  good  cause,  and  has  so  invariably  crowned  all 
the  efforts  of  our  arms  thus  far  in  this  war,  will 
attend  us  to  the  end,  and  bring  us  out  of  it  safely 
and  honorably.  But  if  it  be  the  determination  of 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  to  submit  to  such 
terms  as  Mexico  will  grant  them,  and  close  the 
war  and  withdraw  our  armies,  upon  their  heads 
be  the  consequences.  No  nation  upon  earth  will 
respect  you  or  your  rights  or  your  honor  thereaf- 
ter. You  may  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  band  of 
marauders,  ready  to  make  war  upon  an  unoffend- 
ing neighbor,  but  too  cowardly  or  unstable  to 
prosecute  it  to  a  successful  end.  Mexico  herself 
will  treat  your  Government  and  your  citizens  with 
contempt,  and  renew  upon  your  citizens  her  acts 
of  violence  and  plunder,  and  you  may  remonstrate 
with  her  for  twenty  years  more  in  vain.  Yes,  sir, 
you  will  have  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  American 
name  and  character  that  time  can  never  efface. 
Nor  this  alone.  Before  you  issue  your  order  to 
your  armies  in  Mexico,  ingloriously  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  cities  and  tiie  fields  their  valor  has 
won  and  their  blood  consecrated,  take  from  your 
Department  of  War,  and  gather  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  the  trophies  of  their  victories  and  send 
them  back  to  Mexico.  Erase  from  the  records  of 
this  your  national  Congress— from  the  records  of 
all  your  State  Legislatures — from  all  that  has  been 
written  or  printed,  wherever  they  may  be  found, 
all  the  votes  and  the  words  of  honor  and  thanks  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  these  gallant  men,  and  let 
there  be  nothing  left  throughout  our  land  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  deeds — for  these  would  but  tell 
the  story  of  their  disgrace.  Let  not  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  his  friends  talk  of  doing  honor 
to  Scott  and  to  Taylor,  or  evoke  the  spirits  of  Clay 
and  of  Hardin,  and  with  words,  however  eloquent, 
Encircle  the  brows  of  the  living  with  wreaths,  or 
erect  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
There  can  be  no  glory,  no  honors  won  in  an  un- 
just war — in  an  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional 
war.  Fix  upon  the  records  of  your  country  that 
such  has  been  the  war  your  brave  soldiers  have 


been  fighting  in,  or  have  fallen  in,  and  you  will 
have  robbed  them  of  all  their  honors  and  their 
glory;  or  worse,  aye,  worse  than  this,  will  have 
stained  their  wreaths  and  their  monuments  with 
innocent  blood,  shed  by  their  own  hands;  and 
instead  of  embalming  their  deeds  and  their  memo- 
ries, as  history  ought  to  do,  and  I  trust  will  do, 
among  the  defenders  of  their  country's  rights  and 
honor — among  her  brave  and  true  sons — you  will 
(so  far  as  your  acts  can  do  it)  have  robbed  them 
of  all  but  the  fame  of  successful  murderers. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  BARROW, 

OF  TENNESSEE, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  24, 1848, 
On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  we  look  into  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
our  Constitution,  we  will  find  that  two  prominent 
ideas  prevailed  amongst  some  of  its  most  conspic- 
uous members.  The  one  was,  that  the  executive 
power  ought  to  be  but  the  reflex  of  the  legislative, 
and  dependent  on  it;  the  other  took  the  shape  of 
an  apprehension,  that  the  legislative  would,  in  time, 
swallov/  up  the  executive  department.  Hardly, 
however,  had  half  a  century  rolled  round,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  simple  ideas  of  our  revo- 
lutionary fathers  were  altogether  too  simple,  and 
that  they  were  likely  to  prove  unfounded  in  prac- 
tice. Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  we  beheld  a 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  assuming 
almost  unlimited  power,  while  the  Legislative  de- 
partment had  ceased,  in  effect,  to  be  an  independ- 
ent body,  and  had  become  the  mere  registrar  of 
the  edicts  of  the  Executive.  Then  we  were  con- 
stantly hearing  of  new  assumptions  of  power  by 
the  President;  vetoes  became  matters  of  common 
occurrence,  and  the  Legislature  seemed  to  be  impo- 
tent to  override  or  resist  them.  And,  as  if  to  cap 
the  climax,  this  House  saw  this  same  President 
coolly  pocketing  a  bill  which  had  been  submitted 
for  his  consideration  and  approval!  These  things 
were  done,  to  be  sure,  by  an  Executive  whose 
popularity  was  unbounded — overwhelming;  and 
who  had  performed  something  to  deserve  popular- 
ity; whose  military  achievements  added  greater 
strength  to  the  might  of  an  indomitable  will.  The 
man  I  refer  to,  as  every  one  must  be  sensible,  is 
Andrew  Jackson — a  man  for  whom,  though  I  often 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  I  ever  entertained  a 
very  high  respect;  and  who,  compared  with  some  of 
his  successors,  would  tower  above  them  as  the 
tallest  giant  rises  above  a  pigmy. 

When  these  things  happened,  many  good  men, 
who  deeply  regretted  their  occurrence,  consoled 
themselves  with  the  belief,  that  when  the  incum- 
bent left  the  executive  office,  it  would  relapse  again 
to  the  level  where  the  Constitution  had  placed  it, 
and  that  the  use  of  so  large  an  amount  of  power 
would  never  be  attempted  by  any  other  man,  and 
especially  by  one  of  inferior  character  and  ability. 
But  what  have  we  witi\essed  ?  Hardly  have  twelve 
years  passed  before  we  find  a  power  actually  exer- 
cised of  which  Andrew  Jackson  would  never  have 
dreamed,  but  from  the  use  of  which,  great  as  he 
was,  that  bold  man  would  have  shrunk  back;  and 
exercised,  too,  (and  its  exercise  gravely  defended 
in  this  House,)  by  a  man  who,  while  occupying  the 
chair  once  filled  by  Washington,  is  inferior  to  any 
but  one  who  was  ever  seated  there;  and  in  saying 
this,  I  mean  no  personal  disrespect  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Can  his  friends  and  advo- 
cates on  this  floor  point  us  to  any  great  achieve- 
ments, civic  or  military,  which  ought  to  have 
placed  him  in  that  seal?  Can  they,  will  they 
attempt  to  deny  that  he  has  exercised  a  power 
which  Andrew  Jackson  never  pretended  to  assume, 
and  never  would  have  attempted  to  use  in  all  the 
height  of  his  ascendency — I  mean  the  warrmaking 
power? 

As,  then,  even  thus  early  in  our  history,  it  is 
shown  that  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
power  may  be  used  by  an  Executive  of  inferior 
ability  and  of  but  small  popularity,  ought  not  the 
determination  to  sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  all, 
to  watch  its  every  movement  with  the  utmost  care 
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and  jealousy?  There  seems  to  be  something  in 
the  very  nature  of  tb.e  ofRc^itself,  drawing  after  it, 
as  it  does,  so  large  an  amount  of  patronage,  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  patriot  for  the 
continuance  of  the  independence  of  the  National  Le- 
gislature, and  the  purity  and  power  of  the  people. 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  to 
no  department  of  our  Government  should  the  most 
watchful  vigilance  be  more  unceasingly  directed 
than  the  Executive — be  the  station  occupied  by  a 
Jackson  or  a  Polk. 

I  have  said  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  exercised  the  war-making  power — a 
power  reserved  under  the  Constitution  to  the  le- 
gislative department  of  this  Government.  Had  ] 
time  I  would  willingly  go  intoanargument  to  prove 
this,  and  would  also  discuss  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  But  my  time  would  fail  me,  purposing, 
as  I  do,  to  touch  on  other  topics  to  which  I  think 
it  proper  to  allude.  I  will  say,  however,  that, 
attentively  as  I  have  listened  to  and  read  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  here  and  elsewhere — and 
I  have  been  sensible  that  the  subject  could  not  be 
examined  with  too  much  care — I  have  never  felt 
the  opinion  shaken,  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  brought  on  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  prepared,  on. the  first  day  of  the  present 
session,  a  resolution,  wliich  1  intended  to  offer, 
declaring  that  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  was 
unnecessary;  that  it  might  have  been  avoided;  and 
that,  in  bringing  it  on,  the  President  was  guilty  of 
usurping  a  power  not  conferred  on  him   by   the 
Constitution;  but,  owing  to  some  cause — indolence, 
perhaps,  or  modesty,  or  something  else — I  never 
presented  it.     I  have,   however,  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity  of  sanctioning  the  amendment  moved 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
AsHMUN,]  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  voted 
for  anything  more  willingly  in  all  my  life,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  taunts  and  reproaches  of  our 
opponents.     They  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  impeach 
the  President,  if  we  beheve  he  has  acted  wrong. 
Impeach    the  President !     Do  they  take  us  to  be 
fools.'     In  the  present  state  of  political  parties  in 
this  country,  the  power  of  impeachment  is  almost 
a  dead  letter  in  the  Constitution.     We  could  not 
have  even  a  hope  of  succeeding  in  an  effort  to  con- 
demn the  President,  when  a  majority  of  his  triers 
would  be  composed  of  members  of  his  own  party, 
most  of  whom  have  already  expressed  their  opin- 
ions.    No,  sir;  the  Whigs  have  more  sense  than 
to  undertake  an  impossibility.    They  do  not  intend 
to  endeavor  to  impeach  the  Executive;  but,  as  a 
majority  of  this  House — the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation — they  have  placed  a  rebuke  of  him   upon 
their  Journals,  which  will  continue  to  blister  his 
name  so  Ions  as  he  lives,  and  will  be  affixed  to  his 
memory  while  the  history  of  this  country  endures. 
And  let  it  stay  there  !     He  deserves  it  all  for  exer- 
cising,   whether   from   ignorance   or   design,    the 
highest  prerogative  of  sovereignty — for  venturing 
to^seize  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  the  power  to 
make  war.     I  say  again,  let  it  stay  there!     I  have 
voted  for  the  amendment  containing  it,  and  in  giv- 
ing that  vote  I  have  no  fear  of  the  dissent  of  my 
constituents.     They  know  their  rights,  and  have, 
in  times  past,  stood  up  in  their  defence  against  a 
man  whom  they  admired  and  loved.     I  want  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  amendment  to  which 
I  am  referring  to   remain   on  the  records  of  this 
House.     It   is  the  only  way  by  which   we  can 
reach  the  President.    Let  it  stay  there,  as  a  caution 
to  him,  and  a  warning  to  all  who  may  succeed 
him. 

Having  said  thus  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  these 
points,  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  a  few  moments,  to  a  part  of  the  annual 
message  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed  here:  I 
mean  the  recommendation  to  raise  an  additional 
force,  both  of  regulars  and  volunteers,  for  the 
Mexican  war.  As  I  understand,  from  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  from  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Mil- 
itary Committee,  it  is  proposed  that  this  addition 
to  the  army  already  in  the  field  shall  consist  often 
regiments  of  regulars  and  twenty  of  volunteers,  if 
so  many  should  be  deemed  necessary.  This  would 
be  a  large  and  important  increase  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  proposition  demands, 
therefore,  the  utmost  deliberation  at  our  hands. 
As  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Whigs  of  the 


last  Congress  have  been  censured  and  abused  be- 
cause they  voted  for  the  bill  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war,  I  think  they  acted  right,  under 
all  the  circumstances.  I  was  not  then  here,  but, 
had  I  been,  I  .should  have  voted  as  they  did.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill,  under  a  protest, 
notwithstanding  the  preamble  which  was  forced 
upon  the  minority  by  the  tyranny  of  a  relentless 
party  majority;  and  I  could  have  justified  my 
conduct  before  the  country  and  before  my  God. 
The  whole  country,  and  no  section  more  than  my 
own,  entertfiined  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  situa- 
tion of  our  gallant  little  army.  The  crisis  was  too 
imminent  to  allow  of  inquiry  or  deliberation.  It 
was  believed  that  General  Taylor  and  his  small 
band  were  surrounded  by  thrice  their  own  number, 
and  it  was  feared  that  they  might  be  cut  to  pieces, 
as  the  opinion  nowhere  existed  that  they  would  sur- 
render or  retire,  whatever  might  be  the  opposing 
force.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  people,  at 
least  in  our  portion  of  the  country,  were  ready^to 
send  forward  ample  means  to  extricate  them.  I 
fe'.t  as  they  did.  I  felt  as  I  should  have  felt  had  I 
heard  that  my  father  was  actually  eiigaged  in 
deadly  conflict.  I  would  not  have  stopied  to 
inquire  how  he  got  into  the  fight,  nor  to  weigh 
nice  questions  of  necessity  or  right.  I  should  have 
rescued  him  at  once,  if  I  could,  from  the  grip  of 
his  adversary,  and  have  examined  afterwards  into 
the  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  This  was  the  feeling 
which  actuated  me;  and  I  rejoiced  then,  and  rejoice 
now,  that  the  Whig  party  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  put  in  a  false  position  by  a  preamble  which 
was  forced  upon  them  with  that  design  by  a  des- 
potic majority. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone 
on  from  one  victory  to  another,  until  now  our 
enemy  lies  prostrate  before  us;  and  a  different  case 
is  presented  from  that  which  existed  during  the 
preceding  Congress,  or  even  up  to  September  last. 
The  forces  of  Mexico  have  been  routed  and  dispers- 
ed; her  seaports  have  been  taken;  her  forts  have 
surrendered  to  our  army;  and  even  her  proud  and 
beautiful  capital  is  in  our  possession.  She  lies 
bleeding  and  helpless  at  our  feet.  Even  the  organ 
of  an  Administration — whose  appetite  for  blood 
seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on,  especially 
when  it  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  small,  instead 
of  a  poiverful,  foe;  in  battle  with  a  neighboring 
republic,  in  place  of  monarchical  Britain — is  forced 
to  admit  that  the  power  of  Mexico  is  utterly 
broken  down.  This  organ,  remarking,  the  other 
day,  upon  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son in  the  Senate,  uses  the  following  language: 

"  Does  Mr.  Jolinson's  liistorical  reading  afford  him  an  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  any  other  country,  so  extensive,  so 
intrenched,  and  so  distant  from  its  foe,  so  completely  broken 
in  pieces  by  ivar,  in  so  slioit.  a  time  as  our  arms  have  taken 
utterly  to  break  down  the  power  of  Mexico  ?" 

Here  is  an  admission  from  a  high  authority  that 
the  case  now  presented  is  widely  different  from 
that  which  existed  when  former  supplies  were  grant- 
ed. Here  they  own  that  Mexico  is  "utterly 
broken  down;"  that  she  lies  powerless  at  our 
feet.  Yet  it  is  in  this  posture  of  things  that  the 
President  asks  us  to  increase  his  army,  until  it  shall 
amount  to  some  seventy -five  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  It  is  certain,  from  all  the  best  informed 
calculations,  that  we  have  at  this  time  a  force  of 
forty-five  thousand  men  in  the  field;  when  the 
regiments  shall  be  filled  up  by  recruits  and  vol- 
unteers, already  authorized,  it  will  rise  to  sixty- 
five  thousand.  Take  off  fifteen  thousand  for  the 
sick  and  those  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  still  we 
shall  have  an  effective  force  of  fifty  thou.sand  men — 
perhaps  Ishpuld  say  of  fifty  thousand  "  bayonets," 
as  that  is  the  fashionable  word.  With  this  force 
at  his  disposal,  the  President  comes  to  this  House, 
and,  through  his  subalterns,  recommends  us  to 
increase  the  army  by  thirty  thousand  men  more. 
Why  does  he  ask  this  increase.'  Does  lie  tell  us 
boldly,  as  "  Old  Hickory"  would  have  done,  what 
he  wants  with  these  men?  Does  he  say  why  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  must  grant 
him  so  great  a  military  force?  No;  in  reply 
to  the  recent  interrogatory  of  this  House — the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  obtain  such  information  as 
would  enable  us  to  vote  understandingly  as  to 
future  supplies — he  wraps  the  cloak  of  official  dig- 
nity around  him,  and  tells  us  that  we  are  attacking 
the  Executive  prerogative.  I  say,  for  one,  that  to 
me  his  reply  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

I  believe,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  a  wide  range  of 


debate  and  comment  is  allowed  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  will  make  one  suggestion,  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  reply  of  the  President  to  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  GoGGiN,]  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It 
is  this:  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  were  in 
executive  session,  deliberating  on  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty;  and  if,  to  aid  their  deliberations,  they 
were  in  need  of  additional  information  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Executive,  and  should  apply  to  the 
President  to  communicate  it,  could  he  with  any 
face  refuse  to  send  it?  Now,  though  we  of  iliis 
House  are  not  the  treaty-making  power,  yet  we 
are  a  part  of  the  war-making  power;  and  having 
sent  to  the  Executive  for  information  we  deem 
material  in  forming  our  judgment  on  a  grant  of  ad- 
ditional troops,  could  not  the  President  have  given 
us  that  information  underthe  seal  of  confidence,  if  he 
thought  the  public  interest  required  such  a  course? 
And  would  he  not  have  done  so,  had  there  not  been 
something  behind  which  could  not  bear  the  light? 
Let  his  friends  destroy  the  force  of  this  suggestion, 
if  they  can. 

But  we  will  return  to  the  annual  message  of  the 
President — and,  in  connection  therewith,  I  must 
say,  that  it  strikes  me  as  rather  strange,  that  he 
and  his  Secretary,  and  his  military  chairman  in  the 
Senate,  should  ask  for  so  large  an  additional  force, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  it  will  take  8,000  regulars, 
and  12,000  volunteers,  to  fill  up  the  regiments  al- 
ready in  the  field.  This  deficit  amounts  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Why  should  not  some  meas- 
ure be  proposed  to  raise  these  men,  already  autho- 
rized by  law,  instead  of  demanding  ten  additional 
regiments  of  regulars,  and  twenty  of  volunteers? 
Why  is  not  an  increased  bounty  proposed ,  or  some 
other  incentive  to  enlistment  offered?  I,  for  one, 
v/ould  prefer  such  a  course,  as  the  expense  would 
be  thereby  greatly  diminished.  General  Scott 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  an  army  of  50,000 
men  will  be  sufficient  to  overrun  all  Mexico. 
Hear  what  he  states  in  a  despatch,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  written  in  September  last: 

"Augment  this  army  to  50,000 men,  to  enable  them  to  oc- 
cupy at  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  State  capitals  and  other 
principal  cities;  to  drive  guerrilla  and  other  rolibinff  parties 
from  the  great  highways  of  trade  ;  to  seize  into  our  hands 
all  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country,  internal  as  well  as 
external,  for  the  support  of  the  occupation,  and  to  keep  the 
central  Government  in  constant  motion  and  alarm,  until 
constrained  to  sue  for  peace." 

If  the  intention  be  "  to  conquer  a  peace,"  we 
have  here  the  highest  military  authority  for  believ- 
ing that  this  object  can  be  accomplished  with  an 
army  of  50,000  men;  and  I  have  shown  that,  with- 
out the  additional  regiments  now  asked  for,  we 
shall  have  that  number  in  the  field,  if  the  recruits, 
already  authorized  by  law, be  raised.  If,however, 
the  object  of  the  President  be  not  "  to  conquer  a 
peace,"  but  to  subjugate  and  annex  the  whole  of 
Mexico — to  absorb  her,  or,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern phrase,  "  to  swallow"  her — then  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  granting  the  additional  men  asked  for, 
whether  regulars  or  volunteers. 

I  am  ready,  however,  to  maintain  the  true  honor 
and  glory  of  the  country.  I  am  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  chances  of  reverse  and  disaster  to  the 
army  already  in  Mexico;  anxious,  too,  to  see  an 
honorable  peace  speedily  brought  about;  and  if  it 
can  be  shown — which  has  not  yet  been  done — that 
to  secure  these  objects  more  troops  are  now  neces- 
sary, I  am  prepared  tograntthem.  For  these  legiti- 
mate and  patriotic  purposes  I  would  be  willing  to 
votenotonly/e7iregiments,but</wj-/)/,  while  I  should 
insist,  at  the  same  time,  that  any  additional  force 
ought  to  be  composed  of  volunteers. 

I  will  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  a  few  rea- 
sons why  I  would  prefer  volunteers  to  regulars,  if 
more  troops  are  required  for  the  objects  I  have  in- 
dicated. In  the  first  place,  they  can  be  more  easily 
raised.  This  is  proved  by  facts  which  have  been 
furnished  since  the  war  began,  and  whichare  familiar 
to  all.  Every  man  of  the  fifty-thousand  author- 
ized under  the  act  of  May,  1S46,  could  have  been 
obtained  within  four  months  from  its  passage. 
Under  similarcircumstances,  they  could  be  obtained 
now.  And,  if  more  troops  should  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  otherStates 
of  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  of  the  North  and 
East,  would  fiirni.'jh  volunteers  in  one-third  the 
time  they  would  regulars.  Without  intending  any 
offence  to  the  regular  army,  officers  and  privates—. 
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of  whom  I  had  a  high  opinion  when  it  was  not  so 
fas'.iionable  to  praise  ihetn  as  it  is  now,  and  when 
demagogues  were  fond  of  railing  against  West 
Point  and  its  pupils — I  must  still  say,  that  I  would 
prefer  volunteers,  if  more  troops  are  to  be  granted. 
They  are  generally  of  a  better  materiel,  are'  better 
educated,  and  possess  more  stake  in  the  communi- 
ty for  which  they  are  to  fight.  They  have,  more- 
over, higher  incentives  to  action,  to  gallant  deeds, 
and  noble  daring.  When  the  volunteer  goes  into 
battle,  he  fancies  that  the  eyes,  not  only  of  his  im- 
mediate commander  and  fellow-soldiers,  but  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  upon  him;  and 
he  feels  that,  if  he  performs  any  act  of  gallantry  or 
darina:,  he  may  not  look  alone  for  his  reward  to  the 
mention  of  his  name  in  a  despatch,  but  that  honor 
and  office  are  within  his  reach  after  he  returns 
home.  When  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy  by  some  chivalrous  feat,  which  of  itself  may 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  battle,  visions  of  glory 
rush  upon  him  and  render  him  invincible;  visions, 
not  stopped  by  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State, 
by  Congress,  or  the  Cabinet,  but  bounded  alone 
by  the  highest  station  in  the  world — the  Presiden- 
tial chair.  These  incentives  do  not  operate  upon 
the  regular  soldier.  So  far  from  having  any 
chance  for  high  distinction  in  civil  office  at  home, 
he  rarely  succeeds,  wiiatever  his  merit,  in  obtaining 
the  smallest  promotion  in  the  service  to  which  he 
belongs.  Cast  your  eyes  over  the  list  of  privates 
in  the  regular  army  in  Mexico,  who  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  their  commanders,  or  have  been 
mentioned  in  terms  of  praise,  by  letters  or  despatch, 
and  how  many  are  found  to  have  received  promo- 
tion .'  Not  a  dozen,  or  twenty,  at  the  most.  What 
a  contr-ast  is  presented  in  the  rewards  which  await 
the  discharge  of  duty  by  men  belonging  to  these 
two  species  of  military  service  ! 

Many  other  reasons  exist,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  preference  which  I  would  give  to  volunteers 
over  regulars,  if  we  are  to  have  additional  force. 
I  have  not  time  to  advert  to  them  all;  but  there  is 
a  very  striking  one,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  conunittee.  After  this  war  is  over, 
the  volunteer  officer  or  private  will  return  to  his 
family.  He  lias  no  further  military  ambition — no 
desire  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  that  it  may  af- 
ford him  the  means  of  subsistence.  His  object  is 
accomplished;  lie  has  defended  his  country;  he 
has  added  to  the  renown  acquired  by  his  ancestors, 
and  he  .goes  back  to  receive  his  reward  in  the 
smiles  of  his  wife,  and  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  and  compatriots.  He  sinks  at  once  from  mili- 
tary into  civil  life.  What  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
regulars.'  They  very  often  have  no  other  means 
of  support;  they  have  not  left  a  little  farm,  the 
counting-room,  the  law  office,  to  go  and  join  their 
brethren  in  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  it  be- 
comes, therefore,  almost  a  necessity  of  existence 
that  they  should  use  all  their  efforts  to  continue 
the  army  at  the  point  which  it  has  already  reached. 
Is  not  this  a  danger  which  should  startle  us,  which 
should  make  all  those  who  are  hesitating  upon  this 
subject,  prefer  a  volunteer  to  a  regular  increase  of 
our  force.'  I  could  talk  half  an  hour  about  the 
dangers  of  a  standing  army;  I  could  bring  to  your 
recollection  numerous  instances — especially  to  the 
recollection  of  the  other  side  of  the  House — wiiere 
denunciations  of  a  scathing  character  have  been 
made  against  all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  regular  army.  But  I  have  not  the 
time,  and  must  therefore  hasten  on  to  other  topics. 

I  have  still  another  reason,  of  a  general  character, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
1  have  no  desire  to  lend  my  aid  in  increasing  the 
already  dangerous  patronage  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales.  To  grant  him  the  ten  regiments  of 
regulars  asked  for,  will  place  in  his  hands  addition- 
al appointments  to  the  number  of,  at  least,  five 
luindred  and  forty  officers,  of  various  descriptions 
— from  generals  and  colonels  down  to  second  lieu- 
tenants. He  already  has  much  greater  patronage 
than  Washington,  Madison,  Jackson,  or  any  other 
of  his  predecessors  possessed,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  interests  or  honor  of  the 
country  would  be  advanced  by  increasing  it. 
While  upon  this  subject,  sir,  I  will  lake  the  liber- 
ty, here  in  my  place,  to  tender  my  thanks  to  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Johnson]  for  the  bold  and  eloquent 
terms  in  which  he,  this  morning,  denounced  the 
increase  of  Executive  patronage.  He  deserves, 
loo,  the   thanks   of  his   constituents,  and  of  tJie 


whole  country;  and  I  trust  that,  when  his  remarks 
are  published,  he  will  send  me  five  hundred  copies, 
that  I  may  distribute  them  in  my  district.  For, 
sir,  we  have  heard  of  him  in  Tennessee  as  almost 
the  giant  of  the  Demociatic  party  there;  and  when 
this  giant  steps  forward  and  proclaims  that  the 
stream  of  Executive  patronage  is  becoming  too 
immense  to  be  further  swollen — that  it  isrollingon, 
corrupting  and  to  corrupt,  instead  of  fertilizing  and 
confirming  our  liberties — his  constituents,  and  the 
constituents  of  other  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  may 
well  open  their  eyes,  and  exclaim — "  This  must  be 
so,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  so  prominent  a  Demo- 
crat and  so  good  a  party  man!"  I  use  the  term 
party  man  in  no  offensive  sense. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  of  a  general  character, 
which  I  have  thus  glanced  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
my  opposition  to  the  increase  of  the  army  by  regu- 
lars, I  have  some  personal  reasons;  personal  to  the 
Executive,  not  disrespectfully  so,  but  personal, 
because  the  facts  out  of  which  they  grow  have 
characterized  his  action  in  similar  cases.  Now, 
sir,  I  will  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  parties 
in  this  country,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
doctrine  heretofore  avowed,  "  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,"  will  ever  be  destroyed  or  got  rid  of, 
however  much  many  honest  men  may  wish  it.  In 
our  civil  contests,  it  is  probable  that  success  will  be 
crowned  by  office  and  emolument,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished and  able  men  insist  it  is  best  for  this 
Government  that  it  should  be  so.  But  certainly 
this  rule  should  be  applicable  only  to  our  civil  and 
domestic  struggles;  in  military  affiiirs  there  ought 
to  be  a  different  course  of  conduct.  In  times  of  war, 
we  are  one  people,  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike 
rushing  forward  to  the  standard  of  their  country — 
an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  as  strong- 
ly illustrated  in  the  existing  conflict,  as  in  other 
events  of  an  important  character,  during  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  Yet,  while  such  a  disregard  of 
party  has  characterized  the  masses,  (the  volunteers 
themselves,  amongst  the  rest,)  when  ourcountry  is 
fighting  against  a  foreign  power,  what  do  we  be- 
hold in  the  President  of  the  United  States.'  He 
has  had  the  appointment,  at  various  times,  of  six- 
teen major  generals  and  brigadier  generals,  or  of 
fourteen,  two  having  declined  to  accept.  Look  at 
the  list,  from  Lieutenant  General  Benton  down  to 
the  smallest  brigadier  general — for  there  were  some 
small  brigadier  generals — and  you  will  find  that 
not  one  solitary  man  has  ever  been  taken  from  the 
Whig  party — a  party,  to  say  the  least,  which  has 
furnished  one-half  of  the  volunteers  who  have  rush- 
ed forward  to  share  in  the  glory  acquired  in  the 
Mexican  war.  Not  one,  except  Cadwalader,  and 
he  is  a  neutral;  and,  without  meaning  the  slightest 
disrespect  for  him,  for  I  admire  the  name,  I  would 
not  give  a  fig  for  a  neutral,  for  neutrals  generally 
incline  to  the  side  of  power.  Now,  with  that 
single  e.xception,  what  do  you  behold?  These 
sixteen  generals,  (or  these  fifteen,  at  any  rate,) 
taken  from  the  Democratic  party,  while  our  friends 
of  the  Whig  party  are  doing  as  much  hard  fighting 
in  Mexico  as  our  friends  of  the  Democratic  party! 
What  is  the  case  in  regard  to  other  officers.'  Ten 
colonels,  ten  lieutenant  colonels,  twenty  majors,  a 
number  of  quartermasters,  assistant  quartermasters, 
commissaries,  &c.,  have  been  appointed  in  these 
ten  regiments,  and  what  was  the  result,  sir.'  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  looking  into  the  subject  with 
care,  I  do  not  think,  out  of  the  whole  rmmber,  a 
dozen  Whigs  have  been  appointed.  If  I  am  mis- 
taken, let  some  gentleman  correct  me.  And  besides 
this,  some  three  or  four  hundred  inferior  officers,  or 
probably  more,  have  been  appointed.  In  reply 
to  any  remonstrance  as  to  the  appointments  to  the 
higher  grades,  the  President  might  have  said,  with 
some  show,  though  but  small,  of  reason  or  pro- 
priety, "  well,  as  I  consider  this  a  political  affair, 
1  want  my  own  friends  taken  care  of  out  of  the 
higher  stations,  and  you  may  liave  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  inferior  offices,  especially  as  the  incum- 
bents will  have  to  come  into  contact  with  the  men, 
and  half  the  men  are  Whigs."  But  he  did  not 
rise  high  enough  above  mere  party  feeling  to  take 
even  this  view.  Out  of  these  three  or  four  hundred 
subaltern  or  company  officers,  I  should  like  to  find 
the  names  of  fifty  Whigs.  And  yet,  I  presume, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Whigs  have  volun- 
teered for  this  war  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the 
Democrats,  and  have  fought  as  hard  and  as  well. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  a 


partisan  as  I  may  be  esteemed,  that,  had  I  been 
in  the  Presidential  chair,  I  should  have  blushed 
with  very  shame  in  conferring  almost  all  the  mili- 
tary offices  within  my  gift,  when  we  were  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  with  a  foreign  power,  upon  men 
belonging  to  my  own  political  sect,  especially 
if  I  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  beforehand,  that, 
in  the  administration  of  the  high  duties  of  my  sta- 
tion, I  should  act  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  and  not  as  the  head  of  a  party.  If,  sir, 
the  President  or  his  friends  can  show  me  that 
there  is  not  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  the  Whig  ranks, 
of  which  to  form  generals  and  colonels,  &c.,  then  I 
will  make  my  bow  to  him,  and  admit  that  he  has 
acted  right.  But  as  long  as  I  can  point  to  such 
men  as  Campbell,  (of  my  own  State,)  McKee, 
Hardin,  Clay — the  gallant  son  of  a  noble  sire — as 
I  long  as  I  can  point  to  two  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
j  one  my  own  colleague,  [Col.  H.4.skell,]  and  the 
I  other  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
[Major  Gaines,]  so  long  I  will  say  that  any  man 
who  takes  that  position  is  entirely  mistaken.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  had  moi-e  such  men  as  these 
among  our  volunteers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
gallant  Whigs  in  the  regular  service.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  such  a  mistake,  unless  he  did  it  designedly, 
and  with  a  view  of  doing  what  has  never  been  done 
before — of  carrying  partisan  feelings  into  the  appor- 
tionment of  military  honors  and  appointments 
among  those  gallantly  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
our  common  country. 

I  will  sum  up  my  arguments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  head,  in  a  few  words.  The  President 
has  shown  himself  to  be  so  much  of  a  partisan,  and 
so  little  of  a  patriot,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  aside 
the  general  objections  I  have  expressed  to  an  in- 
crease of  Executive  patronage,  and  to  confer  upon 
him  the  power  of  appointment  that  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  ten  new  regiments  of 
regulars.  I  have  no  disposition  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  man;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  an  important  election  is  approaching, 
and  that  five  or  six  luindred  additional  election- 
eerers,  thrown  into  different  towns  and  counties 
of  this  Union,  under  captivating  military  titles, 
might  possibly  be  able  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  Administration,  or  to  promote  the  views  of 
those  who  are  expecting  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  present  incumbents.  I  would  not  do  tiie 
slightest  injustice,  in  advance,  to  such  gentlemen 
as  may  receive  appointments,  if  these  additional 
regiments  are  raised;  but  I  am  certain  I  shall  not 
be  thought  to  transgress  the  rules  of  good  breeding 
and  propriety,  in  siyino;,  that  it  is  human  nature  to 
aid  those  who  have  aided  us,  or  to  believe  that  the 
party  ought  to  continue  in  power  which  has  exhib- 
ited a  just  appreciation  of  our  ability  and  services 
by  appointing  us  to  office. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  important  matter,  and 
one  to  which,  in  the  very  short  time  yet  allowed 
to  me,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  startling  crisis;  these 
are  alarming  times.  And  yet  the  people  seem  to 
be  sleeping  over  the  edge  of  a  dreadful  precipice. 
Such  a  crisis  has  not  arisen  since  the  faundaiion  of 
this  Government.  Talk  to  me  of  your  embargo 
laws,  your  tariff  excitements,  your  nullification, 
or  your  last  war  with  Great  Britian;  there  never 
has  occurred,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  national 
existence,  so  fearful,  so  momentous  a  crisis  in  our 
affairs,  as  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  We  are  called 
upon  to  "  swallow"  eight  or  nine  millions  of  peo- 
ple, to  subjugate  and  annex  a  large  territory  to 
this — a  territory  inhabited  by  men  of  a  different 
blood,  of  a  different  color,  and,  above  all,  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion  !  And  this  proposition  is  made  in 
high  places;  and  yet  you  do  not  see  the  whole 
people  rising  up,  if  moved  by  one  mind,  and 
actuated  by  a  common  sense  of  danger,  and  saying 
to  this  spirit  of  aggression  and  conquest  which 
now  seems  to  govern  the  Executive  and  some  of 
his  friends,  "  Thus  far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  fur- 
ther." That  very  apathy,  that  very  failure  thus 
to  rise  up,  almost  congeals  my  very  heart's  blood, 
for  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  people  are  not  as  wide 
awake  to  the  danger  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Gentlemen  may  assert  that  these  are  not  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Executive.  But  there  is  not  a  man 
of  sense  or  observation  in  this  House,  who  does 
not  know  that  tliey  are  the  intentions  of  the  domi» 
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nant  party.  Look  at  the  declarations  of  some  of 
its  prominent  members  in  the  Senate;  at  the  toast 
drank  at  the  late  8th  of  January  celebration  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson,] "  A  more  perfect  Union — embracing  the 
whole  American  Continent;"  take  lieed  to  what 
you  hear  every  day  in  the  streets;  converse  with 
gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  will  bold- 
ly avow  their  sentiments — and  I  have  conversed 
with  such — and  they  will  tell  you,  that  upon  their 
banners,  in  the  next  Presidential  contest,  they  will 
inscribe  the  inspiriting  words,  "  The  whole  of 
Mexico,"  and  thus  ensure  an  easy  victory.  "The 
whole  of  Oregon"  was  once  their  watchword;  and 
many  of  those  who  raised  it,  the  President  amongst 
the  rest,  were  discomfited,  if  not  disgraced.  May 
the  same  fate  attend  those  who,  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  party,  and  with  the  view  tosucces.sin  the 
coming  election,  are  willing  to  jeopard  the  very 
existence  of  this  great  nation  !  . 

Sir,  I  object  to  the  subjugation  and  annexation 
of  Mexico.  I  am  opposed  to  the  dismemberment 
of  a  neighboring  republic.  I  am  opposed  to  it, 
because  it  is  fraught  with  evils  that  may  lead  to 
revolution,  to  ruin,  to  destruction.  I  would  like  to 
dwell  upon  this  stibject,  sir,  if  I  had  the  time;  but 
there  are  other  matters  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention, and  I  am  admonished  by  the  inexorable 
representative  of  the  hour  rule,  that  but  small  space 
is  yet  remaining  to  me.  By  the  by,  sir,  this  is  a 
most  tyrannical  rule,  and  if  I  had  fifteen  minutes 
to  spare  I  would  rail  against  it;  but  I  shall  not,  as 
my  immediate  predecessor  [Mr.  Ewing] — a  man 
who  always  elucidates  any  subject  which  he  dis- 
cusses— is  said  to  have  done,  take  half  my  hour 
in  complaining  of  it. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  give  my  reasons  at  length 
for  opposing  the  subjugation  and  annexation  of 
the  whole  of  Mexico;  I  may  do  so  hereafter. 
For  the  present,  I  can  only  advert  to  one  or  two 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  some  of 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  monstrous  proposi- 
tion. 

I  have  heard  the  assertion  made  by  persons  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Mexico,  that  it  could 
be  done  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  or 
danger;  and  they  referred  lo  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  to  the  addition  to  our  population  every 
year  by  emigration,  as  an  evidence  of  our  capacity 
safely  "  to  swallow"  everything  that  might  come 
in  our  way.  The  cases  are  entirely  dissimilar. 
Texas  was  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  her  citizens  were 
our  brethren;  they  were  linked  to  us  by  blood  and 
by  birth,  and  possessed  laws,  customs,  and  habits 
similar  to  our  own.  As  far  as  emigration  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  said  that  the  annual  amount  is 
so  small,  compared  with  our  whole  population,  as 
to  be  easily  absorbed.  Even  if  that  amount  were 
increased,  I  should  apprehend  but  small  danger 
from  it.  The  effect  would  oidy  be  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Mississippi  as  it  rolls  its  mighty 
volume  into  the  ocean — it  tinges  the  blue  waves, 
with  its  peculiar  color,  a  few  miles  out,  and  then  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  boundless  expanse.  Emigrants 
soon  assimilate  themselves  to  our  manners  and 
customs;  and  the  sooner,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
because  they  speak  the  same  language,  and  are  of 
the  same  blood.  How  different  would  be  the  effect 
if  the  whole  of  Mexico  were  added — with  a  popu- 
lation equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  our  own; 
and  such  a  population — ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  anarchical — unlike  us  in  almost  every  natural 
and  national  characteristic !  From  the  day  this 
deed  is  done  we  are  a  doomed  nation,  and  tlie 
fairest  structure  of  freedom  ever  erected  by  human 
intelligence  will  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  so 
defaced  and  despoiled  as  to  become  an  eyesore 
and  an  abomination.  I  protest  against  any  step 
which  may  be  fraught  witli  such  fearful  evils.  In 
the  name  of  my  country,  of  humanity,  of  true  and 
enlightened  liberty  throughout  the  world,  I  protest 
against  it ! 

But  my  hour  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  must 
pass  on. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  dis>inctly  to  avow  my 
sentiments  on  one  subject — the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory. I  am  opposed  to  such  acquisition  by  violence 
or  conquest — by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  a 
neighboring  republic;  but  I  should  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  obtain  such  territory  as  might  be  deemed  I 
necessary  for   legitimate  purposes,  by   treaty  or 


negotiation.  For  my  position  on  this  subject  I 
could  advance  abundant  reasons,  had  I  the  time. 
A  future  opportunity,  however,  may  be  afforded 
me  for  presenting  them  to  this  House. 

When  men  go  on  for  a  series  of  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  prospering  and  to  prosper,  or  have  met 
unexpectedly  with  great  good  fortune,  they  are 
usually  so  blinded  by  success  as  to  think  that 
reverse  can  never  overtake  them;  but  when  they 
least  anticipate  it,  their  well-digested  calculations 
may  be  foiled,  and  they  themselves  be  liable  to 
discomfiture,  if  not  disgrace.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  too,  as  moral  retribution,  even  in  this  lite; 
and  such  retribution,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  to 
be  visited  upon  the  President.  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  the  belief  that  one  of  his  reasons  for 
plunging  this  country  into  war  was  the  desire  to 
make  use  again — either  for  his  own  reelection, 
or  the  continued  ascendency  of  his  party — of  that 
powerful  feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen 
— of  which  such  good  use  had  been  previously 
made — in  favor  of  more  territory,  more  land;  a 
feeling  whose  intensity  is  probably  increased  by 
the  fact  that  ours  is  one  of  the  few  nations  on 
earth  where  every  man  can  obtain,  if  he  will,  a 
feehold  estate — "  a  clear  and  unquestionable  title" 
in  a  portion  of  the  soil.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  of  this  effort  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
triumph.'  Where  is  the  moral  retribution.'  It 
consists  in  this:  The  President  selected,  as  the 
principal  of  his  military  agents  to  carry  his  object 
into  effect,  a  plain,  unassuming,  simple-hearted, 
noble-natured  man,  who  had  not  been  extensively 
known  in  our  country — who  was  an  officer  in  the 
last  war,  and  had  obtained  reputation  in  Florida, 
but  whose  greatest  distinction  had  always  been  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in  whatever  position 
he  was  placed.  That  man  was  but  a  colonel — a 
brigadier  general  by  brevet;  but,  passing  over  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  President 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  forces  intended  for 
the  "  occupation,"  or,  as  has  turned  out,  for  "  the 
conquest"  of  Mexico.  What  has  been  the  result? 
The  name  of  that  comparatively  undistinguished 
officer  is,  at  this  moment,  upon  the  lips  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  broad  Union,  and 
rarely  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  praise  and  affec- 
tion. The  people  have  set  him  in  their  hearts  as 
one  of  their  brightest  jewels — as  only  inferior  in 
purity  and  sterling  worth  to  Washington.  They 
have  indicated  their  intention  to  place  him  in  the 
seat  which  was  once  illustrated  by  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  that  great  man;  and  the  gratifying 
prospect  is,  that  not  all  the  efforts,  the  schemes, 
and  plots,  of  the  President  and  his  parly  can  pre- 
vent the  glorious  consummation.  Here  is  a  moral 
retribution  !  The  very  act,  the  very  course  of  con- 
duct which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Executive  had 
adopted  as  the  mean.s  of  his  own  aggrandizement, 
or  the  continued  success  of  his  own  party,  has 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  forward  a  man,  who,  in 
all  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  is  far  above 
him,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  his  suc- 
cessor ! 

Before  passing  from  this  branch  of  my  subject, 
sir,  I  will  take  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a 
paper  which  came  into  my  possession  tliis  morn- 
ing. It  is  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  the  24th,  (to-day,) 
and  contains  a  speech  of  General  Taylor,  recently 
delivered  at  La  Fayette,  Louisiana;  and  1  am  de- 
lighted to  see,  to  mark,  the  difference  of  sentiment, 
in  regard  to  Mexico,  between  a  man  who  has 
achieved  the  greatest  military  triumph  ever  obtain- 
ed on  this  continent,  and  a  man  who,  safely  en- 
sconced here  in  his  snug  habitation,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  coolly  advises  that  the  reeking  steel  shall 
be  plunged  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  prostrate 
foe! 

Hear  what  old  "  Rough  and  Ready"  says: 

"The  object  nearest  to  his  heart  had  bsen  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  terniinalion — to  res- tore  peace  and  amity  between 
two  neiehborinj;  republics,  wlio  had  every  nujtive  to  culti- 
vate nintual  good  will,  and  whom  he  would  preter  to  see 
vyins  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  peace,  ratlier  than  con- 
tending on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  He  had  always  hoped  and  believed,  tliat  by  that  spirit  of 
forl)earance  and  magnanimity  which  a  artat  and  powerful 
nation  i^hould  always  practise  towards  a  ieobleawd  prostrate 
enemy,  peace  might  he  restored  on  terms  ccmsistent  with  the 
honor,  tlie  rights,  and  the  interests  of  bolli  nations." 

[The  hour  allotted  to  Mr.  Barrow  here  expired, 
and  tke  Chairman's  hammer  fell.] 


•    THE  WAR  AND  TAXATION. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  H.  STEPHENS, 

OF  GEORGIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  2,  1848. 

The  House  having  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolutions  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  which  propose 
to  refer  the  President's  message  to  the  appropriate 
committees — 

Mr.  STEPHENS  said,  he  had  a  desire  some 
days  ago,  when  the  question  of  reference  of  the 
President's  message  was  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to  say  some- 
thing upon  that  extraordinary  slate  paper,  and 
some  of  the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrines  therein 
very  distinctly  set  forth  as  the  settled  policy  of  this 
Administration.  But  as  he  was  disappointed  in 
repeated  attempts  to  get  the  floor,  he  had  abandon- 
ed the  idea  of  any  further  stj-uggle,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  discussion  of  these  grave 
and  important  topics  in  the  hands  of  others.,  And 
my  object  in  seeking  the  floor  now  (said  Nir.  S.) 
arose  from  no  change  of  purpose.  I  wish  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
I  should  have  confined  myself  s'rictly  lo  that 
amendment  but  for  some  of  the  positions  assumed 
by  my  honorable  colleague,  [Mr.  Cobb,]  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  therefore,  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  reply 
to  those  positions,  and  one  or  two  others  kindred 
to  them,  as  briefly  as  justice  to  the  subject  will 
admit.  The  speech  of  my  colleague  was  a  labored 
argument  to  remove  the  responsibility,  the  heavy 
responsibility,  of  the  existing  war  from  the  head 
of  our  Executive.  And,  if  I  understood  him  rightly, 
he  seemed  disposed  to  place  it  upon  Congress — 
not  the  Congress  that  passed  the  war  bill,  as  some 
before  have  done — but  the  Congress  that  passed 
the  original  resolutions  of  annexation.  Amongst 
the  defenders  of  the  President  upon  this  floor,  it  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  the  curious  and  specula- 
tive to  see  the  great  variety  and  diversity  of  ex- 
cuses and  apologies  which  have  been  offered  by 
way  of  justification  for  his  lawless  abuse  of  power. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLane] 
first  led  off"  with  an  attempt  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  upon  General  Taylor;  or  at  least  he  insist- 
ed that  the  removal  of  the  troops  from'  Corpus 
Christi  was  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  that 
officer,  and  if  anybody  was  to  blame  for  it,  he  was 
the  proper  person.  Subsequently,  the  same  gen- 
tleman attempted  to  put  the  responsibility  upon 
Congress  for  admitting  Texas  into  tlie  Union  as  a 
State,  with  her  boundaries,  as  fixed  and  defined  in 
her  constitution,  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  now  my  colleague  would  have  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  fatal  blunder  was  committed  in  the 
original  act  of  annexation. 

Now,  sir,  none  of  these  excuses  or  shifts  will 
answer.  The  argument  may  be  labored,  the  effort 
may  be  bold,  but  truth  can  never  be  obliterated  or 
even  obscured  by  such  sophistry.  There  it  stands; 
the  fact  is  upon  record.  There  is  no  getting  over 
it,  or  around  it,  or  under  it;  and  until  history  shall 
falsify  the  events  of  the  past,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  real  yiaternity  of  this  war,  which 
gentlemen  seem  so  anxious  to  have  us  believe  is 
now  actually  in  quest  of  an  author,  or  in  search  of 
a  father.  The  true  cause  lies  at  the  door  of  your 
own  Executive.  He  commenced  it  by  the  exer- 
cise of  power  never  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  a 
wanton  outrage  upon  the  Constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. Upon  his  head  rests  all  the  responsibility, 
with  all  its  force  and  weight,  and  there  it  will  con- 
tinue to  rest. 

It  Will  require  noeffort,°Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  the  argument,  so  far  as  the 
action  of  Congress  is  concerned.  I  mean  the  action 
by  which  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  State  with  her 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  originat 
resolutions  of  annexation.  I  grant  if  Texas  hacf 
never  been  admitted  there  would  have  been  no 
war.  But  what  I  insist  upon  is,  that  war  was  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  annexation;  that  it 
was  in  no  way  involved  in  that  measure  as  it  was 
finally  adopted.  Every  point  had  been  carefully 
guarded.  Of  this,  the  resolutions,  which  speak  for 
themselves,  afford  sufficient  evidence.    But  we  have 
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that  which  to  my  colleague  and  his  side  of  the 
House  should  be  even  stfonger;  we  have  the  dec- 
laration of  Mr.  Polk  himself,  after  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  measure,  congratulating  the  country 
upon  its  having  been  "  a  bloodless  achievement." 
What,  then,  prevented  its  remaining  "a  bloodless 
achievement?"  It  was  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  our 
troops,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President. 
Was  this  order  necessary  and  right?  That  is  the 
question.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
McLane]  says  that  it  was,  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  defend  the  State  of  Texas  to 
the  limits  of  her  boundaries  as  defined  in  her  con- 
stitution when  she  was  admitted  into  this  Union. 
And  he  says  her  boundaries  thus  defined  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  that  can 
be  easily  settled  by  reference  to  the  record.  Here 
it  is.  1  have  that  constitution  before  me,  and  I 
find  in  it  no  such  limits  of  boundary  set  forth. 
The  preamble  of  that  constitution  is  in  these 
words: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  Repubhc  of  Texas,  acknowledging 
with  gratitude  the  grace  and  beneficence  of  God  in  permit- 
ting us  to  make  choice  of  our  form  of  government,  do,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved  March  first, 
one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  torty-five,  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  constitulion." 

And  the  third  section  of  the  thirteenth  article  of 
that  constitution  is  in  these  words: 

"All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  which  are  not  repngnaut  to  the  I'onstitulion  of  the 
United  States,  the  joint  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution, 
shall  continue  and  remain  in  force  as  the  laws  of  this  Stale, 
until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  shall  be  altered 
by  the  Legislature  thereof." 

This  is  all  I  find  in  this  constitution  which  has 
any  relation  to  boundary  whatever;  and  there  is  in 
it  not  the  least  reference  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  any 
other  definite  limit.  But,  says  the  gentleman,  the 
Republic  of  Texas  had  a  law  in  force  which  pre- 
scribed the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  which  law  was  affirmed  in 
that  section  of  the  constitution  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred, and  therefore  the  boundary  with  that  limit 
was  thereby  affirmed.  By  no  means,  for  the  sec- 
tion itself  only  affirms  such  laws  in  force  as  were 
not  repugnant  (amongst  other  things)  to  the  "joint 
resolutions  for  annexing  Texas.''  What,  then,  is 
the  language  of  the  "  jomt  resolutions  for  annexing 
Texas"  upon  this  subject?  The  express  condition 
in  those  resolutions,  upon  which  annexation  was 
to  take  place,  is  in  these  words: 

"  Said  State  to  bo  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by 
this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise 
Willi  other  governments." 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  there- 
fore, was  formed  subject  to  this  condition.  Her 
unsettled  boundary  was  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
compact  of  union  reserved  for  the  adjustment  of 
this  Government.  And  if  she  had  any  law  in 
force  anterior  to  that  time  fixing  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  boundary,  it  was  clearly  repugnant  to  that 
condition  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation, 
which  left  her  boundary  an  open  question  for  fu- 
ture adjustment.  This,  to  my  mind,  seems  too 
clear  to  argue.  But,  if  further  authority  be  wanted 
to  corroljorate  my  view  and  position,  I  refer  to  the 
despatches  of  Mr.  Donelson,  our  charge  d'aflfaires 
in  Texas,  while  the  question  of  annexation  was 
pending  there.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec- 
retary of  State  here,  bearing  date  Austin,  Texas, 
July  11,  1845,  he  says: 

"  Sir:  You  will  have  observed  that  in  my  correspondence 
with  this  Government  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  the 
question  of  limits  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  joint 
resolution  of  our  Congress  left  the  question  an  open  one. 
And  the  preliminary  proposition  made  by  this  Government 
under  the  auspices  of  tlis  Dritish  and  French  Governments 
as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  treaty  with  Mexico,  left  the  ques- 
tion in  the  same  state." 

And  further  on,  in  the  same  letter,  he  uses  the 
following  language: 

"  The  proclamation  of  a  truce  between  the  two  nations, 
founded  on  propositionsmulually  acceptable  to  them,  leaving 
the  question  of  boundary  not  only  open,  but  Mexico  in  pos- 
session of  tire  easl  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  seemed  to  me 
inconsistent  with  the  expectation  that  in  defence  of  the 
claim  of  'I'exas  our  troops  should  march  immediately  to  that 
river.  What  the  Executive  of  Texas  had  determined  not  to 
fight  for,  but  to  settle  by  negotiation,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
could  as  well  be  left  to  the  United  States  on  the  same  con- 
ditions." 

And  again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says: 
"  There  are  uo  unftivorable  symptoms  in  Uie  proceedings 


of  the  convention;  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  members 
to  resort  to  so(ne  action  to  exhibit  in  strong  terms  the  expect- 
ation of  Texas  thai  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  maintained  as 
the  boundary,  but  no  provision  making  this  asme  qua  non  in 
our  action  hereafter  will  be  adopted.  Members  of  all  parties 
have  assured  me  that  I  need  apprehend  nothing;  that  an- 
nexation is  settled,  and  that  the  constitution  will  contain 
nolhing  ihat  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  numerous  prece- 
dents in  the  constitutions  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 

These  extracts,  as  well  as  the  whole  despatch 
itself,  show  conclusively  that  however  much  con- 
fidence Texas  may  have  placed  in  the  validity  of 
her  claim  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  expectation  On  her 
part  that  her  boundary  would  ultttnately  be  fixed 
at  that  limit,  yet  she  did  not  make  its  maintenance 
and  defence  up  to  that  line  a  condition  or  si7ie  qua 
non  of  annexation.  This  despatch,  I  say,  shows 
conclusively  as  part  of  the  res  gestcE,  the  distinct 
understanding  of  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  her  constitution,  that  the  boundary  between 
her  and  Mexico  was  to  be  left  open  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  Government,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation.  So  much 
for  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  McLane.] 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  position  assumed  by 
my  colleague,  [Mr.  Cobb.]  And  it  is  necessary 
in  the  outset  to  put  him  right  on  a  material  point 
of  difference  between  us.  He  says  that  we  con- 
tend that  the  Nueces  was  the  proper  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  yet  justify  the  position  of  the  troops  at 
Corpus  Christi,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  that 
river.  This  is  a  radical  error  of  the  gentleman, 
with  most  of  those  who  defend  the  acts  of  the 
President.  We  do  not  contend  that  the  Nueces, 
or  any  other  river,  was  the  proper  boundary  of 
Texas.  We  say  her  boundary  extended  just 
so  far  as  her  revolution  successfully  extended, 
and  no  further — be  tliat  from  the  Sabine  to  the 
Brazos,  the  Colorado,  the  Nueces,  the  greatdesert, 
or  any  other  limit.  Her  title  to  any  portion  of 
the  territory  depended  solely  upon  the  right  of 
revolution.  Her  limits  were  marked  by  her  sword; 
and  just  so  far  as  she  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing her  jurisdiction,  so  far  her  limits  rightfully 
extended,  and  no  further.  So  far  they  were  re- 
cognized by  the  original  resolutions  of  annexation, 
and  no  further;  and  so  far,  after  she  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed,  they  should  have  been  defended 
by  our  arms,  if  occasion  had  required  it,  and  no 
further.  It  is  true  that  Texas,  as  a  department  or 
district  of  Mexico  before  her  revolution,  was 
bounded  by  the  Nueces;  but  after  her  revolution 
she  declared  her  boundary  to  be  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  which  included  por- 
tions of  the  Slates  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  and 
New  Mexico;  and,  as  far  as  that  declaration  was 
made  good  by  the  establishment  of  her  authority 
and  her  laws,  her  title  was  good.  A  portion  of 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Nueces,  including  Corpus  Christi,  joined  in  the 
revolution,  and  thereby  became  a  constituent  part 
of  that  republic.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
peo])le  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  desert,  that 
lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande — those  occupying  the  country  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande — never  did,  from  the  best 
evidence  we  have,  join  in  the  revolution;  they  ad- 
hered to  Mexico,  and  recognized  her  laws  and  her 
authority.  This,  I  believe,  neither  my  colleague, 
nor  any  other  gentleman  on  this  floor,  will  pretend 
to  deny.  Hence  it  was  very  proper  for  our  troops 
to  be  stationed  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  very  im- 
proper for  them,  before  the  boundary  was  settled, 
to  be  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
But  my  colleague  asks,  where  was  the  point  at 
which  the  movement  of  our  troops,  under  the  order 
of  the  President,  became  aggressive  and  unwar- 
ranted ?  I  say  at  that  very  point  where  they  left 
the  country  "  occupied  by  the  people — the  citi- 
zens of  Texas" — those  who  obeyed  her  laws  and 
recognized  her  authority;  for,  until  the  boundary 
was  adjusted  with  Mexico,  the  President  had  no 
right  to  do  more  than  defend  Texas  to  the  ex- 
tent of  her  acknowledged  jurisdiction.  This  is  the 
point  we  make,  and  it  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argu- 
ment. He  had  no  right  to  say  that  the  Rio  Grande 
should  be  the  western  limits  of  Texas,  when 
Congress  had  expressly  declined  so  to  declare. 
But  this  he  did  do,  while  Congress  was  in  session 
too,  without  even  consulting  them;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, we  say  that  he  grossly  and  wantonly  abused 
his  powers,  and  "  unnecessarily  and  unconslitu- ' 


tionally"  involved  us  in  war  with  Mexico;  for  no 
man,  at  this  day,  can  doubt  that  the  removal  of 
our  army  from  Corpus  Christi,  over  the  desert, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  in  ' 
the  possession  of  the  Mexicans,  was  the  occasion 
of  hostilities;  and  if  this  lawless  measure  had  not 
been  adopted,  war  might  have  been  avoided.  But 
my  colleague  says  again,  that  the  ititention  of  the 
President  to  maintan  the  boundary  of  Texas  up  to 
the  Rio  Grande  was  set  forth  in  his  message  of  De- 
cember, 1845;  and  that  it  was  known  here  that  the 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
yet  no  effort  was  made  to  arrest  their  march;  and, 
according  to  this,  I  suppose  he  would  argue  that 
any  act  of  violence,  or  derogation  of  law,  is  justi- 
fiable, if  those  who  know  of  its  progress  do  not 
attempt  to  arrest  it.  But,  sir,  my  colleague  knows 
that  when  the  message  of  December,  1845,  was 
delivered,  we  were  also  informed  that  a  minister 
was  sent  to  Mexico  with  a  prospect  of  settling  this 
matter  by  negotiation.  He  knows,  also,  that  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  was 
not  publicly  known  here  uniil  long  after  the  order 
was  given.  He  knows,  also,  that  it  was  utterly- 
impossible  for  any  man  on  this  side  of  the  House 
to  get  a  resolution  even  of  inquiry  upon  this  sub7 
ject,  against  that  fixed ,  inflexible,  dead  majority,  on 
his  side,  which  was  at  all  times  ready,  as  the  same 
party  now  are,  to  defend  any  act  of  the  President, 
however  monstrous.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the 
month  of  February,  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  AsHMUN,]  which  failed.  And, 
sir,  the  Journals  show,  that  even  after  the  rumors 
reached  here  of  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, a  majority  of  the  House  voted  against 
resolutions  inquiring  into  the  subject.  These  reso- 
lutions were  submitted  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  distin- 
guished Whig  from  Kentucky,  and  the  House 
would  not  even  allow  them  to  be  introduced.  And 
yet  are  the  Whigs  of  that  session  to  be  charged 
with  the  grave  offence  of  not  having  made  an 
effort  to  prevent  Mr.  Polk  from  doing  what  he 
did?  But  again,  he  has  labored  to  show  that 
Mexico  was  making  preparations  for  war  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  whole  of  Texas,  and  he 
has  read  several  extracts  from  papers  and  proc- 
lamations to  show  this  hostile  intention.  But  he 
certainly  forgets  that,  after  most  of  these  belliger- 
ent exhibitions,  the  authorities  in  Mexico  agreed 
to  receive  a  commissioner  from  this  country,  and 
to  settle  the  dispute  without  a  resort  to  arms.  The 
commissioner,  he  says,  was  rejected  under  a  bare 
pretext;  and  the  administration  of  Herrera,  which 
had  been  pacifically  inclined,  was  overturned  by 
Paredes,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  war 
for  the  recovery  of  Texas.  Now,  in  all  this  my 
colleague  must  allow  me  most  respectfully  to  say, 
he  is  very  much  at  fault.  Mexico  never  did  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  commissioner  from  this  Govern- 
ment, because  no  commissioner  was  ever  sent. 
She  agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner;  but  our 
President,  for  reasons  known  perhaps  only  to 
himself  and  Cabinet,  declined  to  send  such  an  offi- 
cer, but  sent  an  envoy  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, with  certain  secret  instructions,  which  have 
not  yet  seen  the  light,  (and  about  which  1  intend 
to  say  something  more  before  I  conclude,)  and  i 
Mexico  refused  to  receive  and  accredit  him  as  such, 
because  she  had  not  so  agreed,  and  because  she 
did  not  think,  as  the  question  then  stood,  she 
could,  consistently  with  her  honor,  do  so.  But  it 
was  from  no  disposition  evinced  on  her  part  to  put 
an  end  to  negotiation,  and  to  resort  to  arms.  This 
the  correspondence  with  "Mr.  Slidell,  the  min- 
ister sent,  abundantly  shows.  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Slidell  himself  that  other  and 
very  different  causes  operated  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  administration  of  Herrera  than  those  which 
were  connected  v^rith  his  pacific  views  towards  this 
country.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the 
27th  December,  1845,  from  Mexico,  he  says  : 

"  To  enable  you  better  to  decide  upon  the  course  proper 
to  be  pursued,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  some  idea  of  the  present  stale  of  things  here. 
I  will  not  enter  into  detail ;  tor  their  phases  vary  so  much 
from  day  to  day,  and  there  are  so  many  factious  and  subdi- 
visions of  party,  that,  even  if  I  possessed  the  necessary  in- 
formation, I  could  not  communicate  it  to  you  within  any 
ordinary  limits.  The  two  great  divisions  of  party  are  those 
of  the  Federalists  and  Centralists;  the  former  desiring  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  which,  vvitii  the 
exception  of  the  absence  of  religious  toleration,  was  very 
nearly  a  counterpart  of  oqr  own;  the  latter,  as  the  name 
implies,  advocating  a  consolidated  governmeul  as  the  only 
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one  adapterl  to  the  cliaractRr  of  tlie  people,  and  possupsing 
sufficient  streiigtii  ami  energy  to  preserve  tlieir  nationality." 
*  *  *  "Tlic  associations  of  General  Herrera  liave  licre- 
tofore  generally  heen  with  tlic  Federal  party,  and  the  basis 
of  his  teelings'in  that  direction  was  indicated  by  the  selec- 
tion from  it  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet; 
but  his  failure  to  proclaim  the  federative,  and  to  throw  him- 
self frankly  upon  that  party,  soon  alienated  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it,  vvliile  the  remainder  have  given  him  hut  a  feeble 
and  reluctant  support;  and  the  wiiole  force  of  the  Cenlral- 
isw,  comprisins  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  al- 
most the  entire  clergy',  lias  been  arrayed  asainst  liim." 

This  leiter  of  Mr.  Slidell,  written  a  few  days 
before,  shows  that  the  overthrow  of  llie  adtriinis- 
tration  of  Herrera  was  owing  mainly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  domestic  questions,  and  that  hostility  to- 
wards the  United  States  had  but  little  to  do  with 
it.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  assurance  that  he 
had  more  hope  of  success  with  a  more  hostile  ad- 
ministration. In  a  letter  of  the  17th  December, 
1845,  he  uses  this  language: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  desire  which  I  believe  the  present 
administration  (Hcrrera's)  really  entertains  to  adjust  all 
their  difficulties  with  us,  so  feeble  and  inert  is  it,  that  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  chances  of  a  success- 
ful nesotiation  would  be  better  with  one  more  hostile,  but 
possessing  greater  energy." 

This  certainly  shows  that  Mr.  Slidell  did  not 
believe  that  Herrera  refused  to  accredit  him  as  a 
minister  pleninotentiary  from  any  hostile  motives, 
or  any  disposition  to  avoid  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  difficulty;  for  he  said  he  believed  the  ad- 
ministration really  entertained  a  desire  to  adjust 
all  their  difficulties  with  us.  This,  you  will  ob- 
serve, was  in  the  month  of  December,  1845,  long 
after  Almonte  hfid  demanded  his  pas.sports,  and 
declared  that  Mexico  would  consider  annexa- 
tion as  a  €ause  of  war,  and  long  after  most 
of  the  hostile  threats  mentioned  by  my  col- 
league. But,  sir,  I  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Castillo  y  Lan- 
zas, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Paredes  himself,  to  show  the  feelings 
he  entertained  towards  us.  This  was  long  after 
the  overthrow  of  Herrera;  it  was  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1846.  He  says,  after  assigning  the  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  Slidell  could  not  be  received  as  a 
minister  : 

"  [f  good  faith  presides,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  over  the  dii- 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  what  mo- 
tive could  exist  for  so  anxiously  repelling  the  indispensable 
restriction  with  which  Mexico  has  acceded  to  the  proposal 
spontaneously  made  by  the  former.'  If  it  was  really  and 
positively  desired  to  tie  up  again  the  bonds  of  good  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  the  way 
was  very  easy.  The  Mexican  Government  oflered  to  ad- 
mit the  plenipotentiary  or  commissioner  who  ■should  come 
clothed  with  special  powers  to  treat  upon  the  question  of 
Texas.  *  *  *  A  lover  of  peace,  she  would  wish  to  ward 
off  this  sad  contingency;  and,  without  fearing  war,  she 
would  desire  to  avoid  so  great  a  calamity  to  both  countries. 
For  this  she  has  oilered  herself,  and  will  continue  to  offer 
herself,  open  to  all  honorable  means  of  conciliation ;  and 
6he  anxiously  desires  that  the  present  controversy  may  ter- 
minate in  a  reasonable  and  decorous  manner. 

"  In  the  actual  state  of  things,  to  say  that  Mexico  main- 
tains a  position  of  quasi  hostility  with  respect  to  the  United 
tStates,  is  to  add  a  new  offence  to  her  previous  injuries 
Her  attitude  is  one  of  defence,  because  she  has  seen  herself 
unjustly  attacked  ;  because-  a  portion  of  her  territory  is  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  a  nation  intent,  without  any  right  what- 
ever, to  possess  itselfof  it ;  because  her  ports  are  threatened 
by  the  squadrons  of  the  same  power.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, is  she  to  remain  inactive,  without  taking  measures 
suited  to  so  rigorous  an  emergency.' 

"  It  is,  then,  not  upon  Mexico,  seeing  her  present  state, 
that  it  devolves  to  decide  if  the  issue  shall  be  a  friendly 
negotiation  or  an  open  rupture.  *  *  * 

"The  undersigned  doubts  not  that  he  makes  his  Excel- 
lency Mr.  Slidell  sensible  that,  in  view  nf  what  is  set  forth 
in  the  present  note,  the  Mexican  Government  trusts  that  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  in  coming  to  the  determi- 
nation which  it  shall  deem  proper,  will  act  with  the  deliber- 
ation and  mature  consideration  demanded  by  the  exceed- 
ingly grave  interest  involved  in  this  very  thorny  question. 
The  Mexican  Government  prepariTig  for  war,  should  circum- 
stances require  it,  will  keep  alive  its  f5altering  hope  that 
-peace  will  not  be  disturbed  on  the  new  continent ;  and,  in 
making  this  declaration  in  the  face  of  the  world,  it  emnliati- 
caliy  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  evils  which  may 
attend  a  strugsle  which  if  has  not  provoked,  and  which  it 
has  made  every  effort  to  avoid." 

I  have  read  these  copious  extracts  to  show  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  the  feelings  of  Paredes,  who,  it 
is  said,  came  into  power  with  the  avowed  object 
of  making  war  against  this  Government.  Coes 
this  language  of  his  minister  look  as  if  he  had  any 
such  intention.'  Does  he  not  signify  as  great  a 
willingness  and  desire  to  settle  the  matter  by  nego- 
tiation as  Herrera  did?  Does  he  not  put  a  ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Polk  has  never  yet  answered  either 
to  him  or  this  country:  Why,  if  he  was  really 
desirous  of  adjusting  the  matter  amicably,  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  only  terms  upon  which  Mex-  ' 
11 


'  ico  thought  she  could  treat  consistently  with  her 
honor.''  Why,  in  other  words,  did  he  send  an 
envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  instead  of  a 
commissioner,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  ? 
I  wish  to  know,  also,  where  the  evidence  is  to  be 
found  that  ever  our  minister  v.'as  insultingly  and 
indignantly  rejected.'  And  where  is  the  evidence 
that,  even  to  the  ISth  March,  1846,  Mexico  was 
making  any  hostile  preparations,  except  for  de- 
fence.' At  that  time  your  navy  was  hovering  on 
the  coast  of  California,  whither  it  had  been  sent 
the  summer  before,  to  be  ready  to  seize  that  coun- 
try when  the  war  should  break  out,  which  the 
President  was  then  so  eagerly  striving  to  provoke. 
A  squadron  was  ready  at  any  day  to  blockade  her 
ports  in  the  Gulf,  while  the  army  was  then  on  its 
way  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Were  not  all  these  hos- 
tile demonstrations  on  our  part  quite  enough  to 
provoke  any  nation,  however  pacifically  inclined, 
to  resistance.'  But,  sir,  to  show  that  Mexico  did 
not  intend  to  commence  the  attack,  I  refer  to  the 
last  letter  received  from  Mr.  Slidell  on  his  return 
home:  it  bears  date  as  late  as  the  2d  of  April,  1846. 
This  letter  contained  what  Mr.  Slidell  (.ailed  the 
manifesto  of  Paredes,  and  he  says  of  it: 

"  The  manifesto  declares  that  until  the  National  Congress 
shall  have  concluded  the  question,  no  act  of  aggression  will 
be  committed  against  the  United  States  by  lite  Mexican 
Government,  but  that  it  will  repel  any  th-U  may  be  offered 
by  them.  This  declaration,  however,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  made  in  good  faith,  leaves  a  wide  range 
of  discretion  ;  for  the  advance  of  onr  troops  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  del  Worte  can  at  any  time  be  made  a  ground  for 
commencing  hostilities." 

And  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  Mr.  Slidell  say 
that  the  advance  of  our  troops  to  the  banks  of  the 
Del  Norte  could  at  any  time  be  made  a  ground  of 
commencing  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
even  though  the  Government  there,  in  good  faith, 
did  not  intend  to  make  an  aggression  upon  us.'  It 
was  because  he  knew,  as  Mr.  Polk  knew,  and  you 
know,  and  I  know,  and  every  man  on  this  floor, 
as  well  as  every  intelligent  man  in  this  country 
knows,  that  the  people  there  were  Mexicans,  in 
the  possession  of  a  country  where  they  had  been 
born  and  reared,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by 
their  fathers  before  them;  that  they  were  loyal  to 
their  Government,  and  attached  to  their  homes, 
their  laws,  customs,  and  institutions;  and  that  re- 
sistance would  be  inevitable.  The  advance,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  knowledge, 
and  the  resistance,  which  was  expected  and  pro- 
voked, was  also  made.  A  collision  of  arms  en- 
sued. This  is  the  origin  of  the  war;  and  who,  sir, 
is  responsible  for  it.'  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  ordered  that  advance;  he,  and  he  only, 
is  responsible  for  it.  Was  there  any  necessity 
for  it.'  None  whatever.  There  was  not  a  sin- 
gle settlement  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  in  all  that 
country  that  asked  for  protection,  as  far  as  I  have 
ever  heard,  against  any  threatened  invasion.  Our 
troops  had  been  at  Corpus  Christi  for  six  months, 
during  which  time  all  was  quiet  on  tl>e  frontier. 
Moreover,  Mexico  had  just  given  an  assurance  of 
her  willingness  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  and 
peaceably  if  a  special  commissioner  should  be  sent 
for  that  purpose.  She  protested,  as  late  as  the 
12th  of  March,  1846,  that  she  did  not  Occupy  a 
position  of  even  quasi  hostility  towards  us.  Why, 
then,  was  the  advance  ordered.'  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  this  question:  it  was  to  provoke  resist- 
ance, and  thereby  involve  us  in  a  war.  Had  the 
President  power  rightfully,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  do  this.'  I  answer  in  this  House,  before  the 
American  people,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  most 
emphatically,  he  had  not.  The  war-making  power 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Executive. 
Neither  had  the  President  any  power  to  fix  or  deter- 
mine a  boundary  line  which  Congress  had  expressly 
declined  to  do.  In  this  case,  Congress,  in  express 
terms  and  with  settled  purpose,  left  the  boundary 
an  open  question.  Getitlemen  may  turn  and  twist 
this  matter  as  they  please,  for  the  purposeof  screen- 
ing the  President,  but  all  such  attempts  will  prove 
utterly  fruitless  and  unavailing;  the  final  conclusion 
that  he  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally" 
commenced  this  war  can  never  be  escaped.  The 
mark  is  fixed  upon  him  as  indelibly  as  that  stamp- 
ed upon  the  brow  of  Cain  by  the  finger  of  God. 
He  and  his  friends  may  say,  "  out,  foul  spot," 
but  it  will  not  "out."  From  this  conclusion  I 
say  there  is  no  escape — none  whatever.  Not  even  i 
by  taking  shelter  under  that,  of  all  others  the  most  i 


miserable  subterfuge,  of  attempting  to  cast  the 
blame  on  the  shoulders  of  General  Taylor,  that 
gallant  and  brave  officer,  who  has  won  sucli  a 
name  for  himself,  and  gained  so  much  fame  for  iiis 
country. 

Sir,  I  say,  of  all  the  excuses,  apologies,  subter- 
fuges, and  pretexts  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of 
the  President,  this  will  afford  him  the  least  shelter; 
and  tlie  attempt  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  this 
war  upon  him  is  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
spirit  of  gross  injustice  with  which  he  has  been  so 
shamefully  treated  by  this  Adininistration  and 
many  of  its  advocates.  It  is  said  that  he  advised 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  that  the  advance 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  his  advice.  Now,  let 
us  see  how  this  position  is  sustained  by  the  record. 
The  first  order  to  General  Taylor,  directing  him  to 
enter  Texas,  bears  date  at  the  War  Office  here  on 
the  15th  day  of  June,  1845,  and  contains  this  lan- 
guage : 

"The  point  of  yoin  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist 
with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  v/'M  be  best  adapted  to 
repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexa- 
tion, will  be  our  western  border." 

This  was  the  order  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  June,  1845,  directed  to  General 
Taylor  at  Fort  Jesup,  in  Louisiana, and  before  the 
army  entered  Texas,  telling  him  his  ultimate  desti- 
nation loas  the  Rio  Grande,  and  directing  him  to  se- 
lect and  occupy  a  site  onornear  that  river,  as,  in  the 
event  of  annexation,  it  would  be  the  western  border 
or  boundary  of  this  Government.  This,  sir,  was  the 
first  order  given,  and  before  General  Taylor  had 
given  any  advice;  nor  have  we  ever  yet  seen  the 
reply  of  General  Taylor  to  that  letter.  I  infer 
from  the  correspondence  published,  that  he  did 
reply  to  it;  but,  as  in  other  matters,  the  great  in- 
justice has  been  done  him  of  suppressing  his  views; 
for,  on  the  8th  of  July,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  o'! 
War,  writes  to  him: 

"  In  carryina  out  the  instructions  heretofore  received  you 
will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of  asgression,  unless  an 
actual  state  of  war  should  exist.  The  Mexican  forces  at  the 
posts  in  their  possession,  and  which  have  been  so,  will  not 
be  disturbed  so  Ions  as  the  relations  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  continue." 

And,  in  answer  to  this.  General  Taylor's  letter 
is  given;  and  a  valuable  paper  it  is,  not  only  in 
vindication  of  his  character  as  an  officer,  but  as  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman  : 

"  Hkadquarters,  First  Military  Department, 
"  New  Orleans,  iMuisiana,  July  30,  1845. 
"  Sir:  I  respectfjtlly  acknowledge  your  communication  of 
July  6,  covering  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
same   date,  relative   to   the   Mexican   settlements  on  this 
side  the  Rio  Grande.    These  instructions  will   be  closely 
obeyed;  and  the  department  may  rest  assured  that  I  will 
take  no  step  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.    I  am  gratified  at  receiving  these 
instructions,  as  they  confirin  my  views  as  previously  com- 
municated in  regard  to  the  proper  line  to  be  occupied  at 
present  by  our  troops. 
'•  I  arp,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Z.  TAYLOR, 
'■  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Ji.  commanding, 
"  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington.'''' 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  General  Taylor  had 
previously  communicated  to  the  department  some 
views  in  regard  to  the  proper  line  to  be  occupied 
by  our  troops  which  did  not  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  department,  as  expressed  in  the  order  of  the 
15th  June,  and  he  was  gratified  at  receiving  the 
instructions  of  July  8,  which  directed  him  to  ab- 
stain from  interfering  with  the  Mexican  posts  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  he  assured 
the  department  that  he  should  take  no  step  to  in- 
terrupt the  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  With  these  views  he  took 
a  position  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  made  that  point 
his  headquarters  until  he  received  the  celebrated 
order  of  the  13th  .Tanuary,  1846.  But  it  is  said, 
that  in  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1845,  he  gave 
that  fatal  advice  which  Mr.  Polk  was  so  innocently 
led  to  follow.  Now,  let  us  see  that  letter,  or  that 
portion  of  it  upon  which  gentlemen  rely  to  main- 
tain this  position.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  sugsrestions 
on  topics  which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation; 
but  if  our  Government,  in  settlin?  the  quesUon  of  boundary, 
makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  has- 
tened by  onr  taking  possession  atonoe  of  one  or  two  suitable 
points  on  ornear  that  river." 

Now,  sir,  who  can  mistake  the  character  of  this 
language.'    It  is  simply  his  opinion,  that  if  our 
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Government  intended  to  make  the  Rio  Grande 
an  tatimahi.m  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
boundary,  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  possession 
of  the  country  at  once.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  propriety  of  making  that  line  the  boundary,  nor 
anything  about  the  power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  fix  our 
ultimatum  as  to  boundary;  nor  does  he  recommend 
or  advise  him  to  exercise  any  such  power.  In  his 
original  orders,  as  I  have  shown,  he  was  told  that 
his  ultimate  destination  would  be  the  Rio  Grande, 
which,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  would  be  our 
•western  boundary;  and  he  here  says,  that  if  such 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  the  army  might 
as  well  move  on  to  its  ultimate  destination.  In- 
deed, in  the  introductory  part  of  the  same  letter  of 
the  4th  of  October,  he  says:  "  It  will  be  recollected 
'  that  the  instructions  of  June  15,  issued  by  Mr. 
*  Baqproft,  then  acting  Secretary  of  War,  directed 
'me  to  select  and  occupy  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande 
'such  a  site  as  ivill  consist  with  the  health  of  the 
'  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  inva- 
'sion."  And  the  plain  import  of  the  after  part 
which  I  have  quoted  is,  that  if  it  is  still  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  make  the  Rio  Grande 
the  line,  the  forward  movement  might  as  well  be 
made,  as  it  might  facilitate  negotiations.  But,  so 
far  from  advising  or  recommending  the  President  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  he  expressly  says  in  the 
same  letter  that  he  should  not  do  so  without  posi- 
tive orders,  particularly  under  his  instructions  of 
the  8th  of  July.  But,  sir,  after  General  Taylor 
had  been  there  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  had  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things,  he 
changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  a  forward 
movement  of  the  army  to  facilitate  negotiations. 
And  on  the  7th  of  November  he  wrote,  that  while 
negotiations  were  pending  the  position  at  Corpus 
Christi  was  the  best  one  to  be  occupied.  This 
is  his  language: 

"  The  communication  frnm  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
October  16,  was  received  and  acknowledged  on  the  1st  and 
2d  instant.  I  purposely  deferred  a  detailed  reply  to  the  va- 
rious points  embraced  in  that  communication,  until  I  could 
receive  an  answer  to  mine  of  October  4,  which  covered  (at 
least  in  part)  the  same  ground.  The  intelligence  from  Mex- 
ico, however,  tends  to  modify  in  some  dej^ree  the  views  ex,- 
pressed  in  that  communication.  The  i)osition  now  occupied 
by  the  troops  may  perhaps  be  the  best  while  nen;otiations  are 
pending,  or  at  any  rate  until  a  disposition  shall  be  manifested 
by  Mexico  to  protract  tliem  unre^lSonably." 

And  now,  who  fi-om  all  this  can  say  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  ever  breathed  one  syllable  to  Mr.  Polk, 
by  way  of  advice  to  him,  to  exercise  the  extraor- 
dinary power — that  power  which  does  not  belong 
to  him — of  determining  what  shall  be  the  ultimatum 
of  an  unsettled  boundary.'  That  is  the  point. 
Show  that  he  advised  the  President  no  longer  to 
consider  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  an  open  question,  where  Congress  had  left 
it,  but  to  make  the  Rio  Grande  the  line  by  his  own 
Executive  edict,  and  to  defend  it  with  the  arms  of 
the  country  without  ever  consulting  Congress  on 
the  subject,  and  then,  and  never  till  then,  may  he 
be  brought  in  to  share  some  of  the  blame  in  this 
matter.  But,  sir,  this  never  can  be  done  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  cast  the  censure  of  this  movement  upon 
the  head  of  that  gallant  old  chief  is  an  act  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  and  is  but  a  part  and  parcel  of 
that  spirit  of  opposition  and  persecution  with  which 
he  has  been  pursued  by  this  Administration  almost 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  war.  It  is 
akin  to  that  spirit  which  kept  him  "  crippled"  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  without 
the  necessary  means  of  transportation,  and  then 
found  fault  with  his  conduct  at  Monteery,  where 
the  victory  he  achieved,  considering  the  ciixum- 
stances  in  which  Jie  was  placed,  was  almost  a 
tniracle  in  itself.  It  comes  from  the  same  spirit 
that  sought  to  supplant  him  of  his  command 
by  the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant  general;  that 
Bpirit  that  stripped  him  of  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  and  left  him  with  a  small  handful  of  men, 
about  five  thousand  only,  and  about  five  hundred 
of  these  regulars,  the  rest  all  volunteers,  exposed 
on  the  frontier  to  an  attack  from  Santa  Anna,  that 
"knight  of  the  cockpit,"  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bedinger]  might  perhaps  style 
him,  with  twenty  thousand  of  the  chosen  soldiers 
of  Mexico.  Why  this  was  done  I  know  not.  But 
I  leave  it  for  the  country  to  determine  whether  it 
was  not  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  him  and  his 
men,  to  be  placed  thus,  as  it  were,  "  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  battle,"  where  the  odds  against  him  were 
so  great  that  retreut,  if  not  dtfeal,  seemed  inevitable. 


But,  sir,  the  same  great  spirit  which  marks  his 
every  act  did  not  fail  him  on  that  occasion.  The 
resources  of  a  keen  foresiglit  and  good  judgment 
proved  him  to  be  not  only  equal,  but  superior,  to 
the  perils  of  the  crisis.  The  ever  memorable  night 
of  the  22d  of  February,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  intense  suspense  to  that  small 
Spartan  band  of  devoted  spirits  who  spent  its  sleep- 
less watches  resting  on  their  arms.  Contemplate 
theiTi  for  a  moment,  anxiously  waiting  the  coming 
dawn,  when  life,  and  fame,  and  everything  dear  to 
each,  were  to  be  determined  by  the  fate  of  one 
day's  bloody  action.  What  emotions  of  appre- 
hension must  have  moved  in  the  breast  of  the  most 
dauntless,  when  the  music  and  exulting  shouts  of 
anticipated  victory  ever  and  anon  arose  from  the 
imm.ense  hosts  encamped  in  hostile  array  against 
them!  But  the  presiding  genius  of  our  country 
was  there;  that  guardian  angel  which,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  before,  ruled  the  destiny  of  em- 
pires at  the  birth  of  Washington,  was  over  and 
around  that  army,  guarding  the  fortunes  of  her 
most  favorite  son;  and  the  next  day  dawned  but 
to  witness  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  ever 
won  by  the  valor  of  arms — a  victory  which,  in  the 
language  of  a  resolution  on  your  table,  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  military  armals  of  the  world.  It  is 
true,  it  cost  us  dearly;  many  gallant  hearts  poured 
out  their  life-blood  on  that  eventful  day;  some  of 
them,  known  to  members  of  this  House,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  name.  There  was  a  Yell,  frank,  bold, 
and  generous;  a  McKee,  one  of  Kentucky's  most 
ardent,  accomplished,  and  cliivalrous  sons;  a  Clay, 
with  a  heart  as  pure,  stern,  inflexible,  and  patri- 
otic, as  the  great  sire  from  whom  he  sprung;  and  a 
Hardin,  Mr.  Speaker,  well  known  to  you  and  to 
me,  and  many  of  those  around  me,  and  of  whom, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  I  never  knew  a  truer,, 
firmer,  and  nobler  man.  These  men  all  fell  in  sus- 
taining the  flag  of  their  country  against  the  fearful 
odds  brought  against  them  on  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista.  And  it  was  here  that  gallant  old  oflScer, 
who  bore  our  flag  on  that  occasion,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  left  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  gained 
such  undying  honors  for  himself  and  his  country. 
But  no  thanks  to  the  Administration  for  it.  By 
them  he  was  stripped  of  his  men  and  crippled  in 
his  means;  and  what  he  did  was  the  moi-e  glorious, 
as  it  was  done  in  spite  of  their  neglect.  But  an- 
other act,  emanating  from  the  same  spirit,  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  which  deserves  the  indignant  re- 
buke of  the  whole  country.  I  refer  to  the  repri- 
mand he  received  for  writing  the  well-known  letter 
to  General  Gaines,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  order 
No.  6.50,  which  had  been  obsolete  for  years,  and 
by  which  he  was  threatened  with  dismissal  from 
service  for  the  repetition  of  a.  similar  <<fience. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I 
read  a  portion  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  him,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  General 
Gaines;  and  I  affirm  it  to  be  the  most  insolent  out- 
rage upoif  the  character,  motives,  and  patriotism 
of  a  Jiigh-toned,  chivalrous  officer,  that  was  ever 
committed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Polk,  through  his  Secretary,  says: 

"  Sir  :  I  deem  it  proper  to  send  to  you  a  letter,  (taken 
from  a  newspaper.)  which  first  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Morning  Express,  and  lias  since,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been 
transferred  to  many  other  journals.  *  *  *  It  will  in  a 
short  time  be  in  the  |)Ossession  of  our  enemy  ;  and,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  General  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war 
on  our  part  ivas  confided,  it  will  convey  most  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  Mexican  commander." 

I  have  not  time  to  read  all  the  letter;  but  can  you 
imagine  a  more  wanton  insult  to  a  brave  officer, 
who  had  done  such  service  to  the  country,  than 
this  letter  contains  ."'  It  charges  him  with  having 
given  valuable  information  to  the  Mexican  com- 
mander; in  other  words,  with  giving  "  aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  enemy.  And  who  is  it,  sir,  that  brings 
this  accusation  ?  The  same  man  that  commenced 
this  war  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  his 
country;  the  same  man  whose  friends  now  seek 
to  throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  General  Taylor;  the 
same  man  who  himself  gave  a  free  pass  to  that 
same  Mexican  commander  to  enter  that  country 
to  take  command  of  her  armies.  And  against 
whom  is  it  brought.'  Against  the  old  soldier,  who 
has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  field;  who  was  engaged  in  the  last  war 
with  England;  who  gained  the  victories  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey;  a  man 


whose  every  act  was  glorious,  and  every  throb  of 
whose  heart  was  patriotic.  Ransack  the  annals  of 
your  country,  and  show  me,  if  you  can,  an  act 
more  scandalous  than  this  outrage  upon  the  integ- 
rity and  patriotism  of  that  gallant  chief.  I  want, 
sir,  to  see  his  reply  to  it.  We  have  not  yet  been 
favored  with  it,  but  it  has  been  called  for  by  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Duncan,]  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
tliat  at  least,  if  we  cannot  get  the  secret  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Slidell.*  And  what  was  that  "val- 
uable information"  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Mexican  commander,  or  rather,  which  gave  such 
offence  to  our  Executive.'  Here  it  is,  every  sen- 
tence bearing  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  patriotism.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
read  the  whole  letter.  I  suppose  these  are  the 
parts  considered  particularly  obnoxious,  and  for 
the  repeating  of  which  he  was  threatened  with  dis- 
missal from  service: 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  at  all 
satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation ;"  ' 

referring  to  the  capitulation  entered  into  at  Mon- 
terey. And  in  another  place,  in  reference  to  the 
same,  he  says: 

"  In  regard  to  the  armistice,  wliich  would  have  expired 
by  limitation  in  a  lew  days,  we  lost  nothing  by  it,  as  we 
could  not  move  even  now,  had  the  enemy  continued  to  oc- 
cupy Saltillo;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  first  wagon  that  reach- 
ed me  since  the  declaration  of  war,  was  on  the  2d  instant — 
the  same  day  on  which  I  received  from  Washington  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  despatch  announcing  the  taking  of 
Monterey — and  then  I  received  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  :  so  that  1  have  been  since  May  lafst  completely  crippled 
and  arrested  for  the  want  of  transportation.  After  raising 
and  scraping  the  country  for  miles  around  Camargo,  collect- 
ing every  pack-mule  and  other  means  of  transportation,  I 
could  bring  here  only  eighty  thousand  rations,  (fifteen  days' 
supply,)  with  a  moderate  supply  of  ordnance,  ammunition, 
&c. ;  to  do  which,  all  the  corps  had  to  leave  behind  a  por- 
tion of  their  camp  equipage  necessary  for  their  comfort,  and 
in  some  instances  amongst  the  volunteers,  their  personal 
baggage." 

In  another  plac»,  he  says: 

"  Had  we  been  put  to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  place 
by  srorm,  (which  there  is  nodoubt  we  should  havesueceed- 
ed  in  doing,)  we  should  in  all  probability  have  lost  some 
fifty  or  a  hyndred  men  in  killed,  besides  wounded,  which  I 
wished  to  avoid,  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  prospectof  peace, 
even  if  a  distant  one.  I  also  wished  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tion of  women  and  children,  which  must  nave  been  very 
great,  iiad  the  storming  process  been  resorted  to." 

But  perhaps  the  part  most  offensive  to  the  royal 
ears  of  the  inmate  of  the  White  House,  is  where 
he  says: 

"  If  we  are  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Polk  and  General 
Scott)  under  tlie  necessity  of""  conquering  a  peace,"  and 
thiitby  taking  the  capital  of  the  country,  we  must  go  to  Vera 
Cruz,  take  that  place,  and  then  march  on  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. To  do  so  in  any  other  direction,  1  consider  out  of  the 
question.  But,  admitting  that  we  conquer  a  peace  by  doin^ 
so,  say  at  the  end  of  the  next  twelve  months,  \vill  the 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  which  nmst  be  expended  in 
doing  so  be  compensated  by  the  same?" 

This  is  doubtless  the  part  that  wounded  deepest. 
But  were  ever  prophetic  wards  spoken  more  truly.' 
After  going  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  marching  to  the  cap- 
ital, and  taking  that  place,  at  the  end  of  the  next 
twelve  months,  is  the  amount  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure expended  in  the  enterprise  com])ensated  by  our 
victories,  as  glorious  and  brilliant  as  they  have 
been.'  Are  we  any  nearer  a  peace.'  It  is  true,  our 
army  has  done  everything  that  men  could  do,  and 
more  than  it  was  expected  that  they  could  do;  they 
have  gained  for  themselves  imperishable  fame.  But 
have  they  brought  us  any  nearer  a  peace.'  And 
yet,  for  uttering  this  prophetic  sentence,  for  writing 
the  letter  which  contained  it.  General  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  insolent  and  insulting  reprimand  I  have 
read,  under  the  preposterous  pretence  that  he  was 
giving  valuable  information  to  the  enemy.  The 
real  burden  of  the  grief  was,  that  he  was  giving 
valuable  information  to  the  people  of  this  country 
touching  the  mischievous  schemes  and  reckless 
policy  of  their  own  Executive,  who  is  at  this  time 
the  greatest  enemy  they  have.  I  repeat  it  sir,  the 
present  Executive  is  the  greatest  enemy  the  people 
of  this  country  have  at  this  time;  for  he  is  waging 
a  war,  of  all  others,  the  most  dangerous  to  a  free 
people — a  war  against  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. But  why  should  he  have  been  so  particular 
about  valuable  information  getting  to  the  ears  of 
the  Mexican  commander.'  Under  whose  auspices 
but  his  own  was  that  commander  permitted  to  enter 
freely  into  that  country.'    Was  the  insolence  of 

*  See  Appendii. 
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place  and  power  ever  more  audaciously  exhibited 
tlmn  in  this  instance? 

Sir,  I  will  here  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  return  of 
that  Mexican  commander,  and  tlie  instructions-  to 
Mr.  Slidell.  I  shall  not  moot  the  question  of  his 
power  to  withhold  those  instructions  from  this 
House  and  the  people.  I  know  we  have  no  power 
to  compel  their  production.  But  I  submit  it  to  this 
House  and  the  people,  whether  it  is  not  the  exer- 
cise of  Executive  power  bordering  on  "  royal  pre- 
rogative," as  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Tompkins]  said  the  other  day—to 
withhold  from  them  and  their  representatives  in- 
formation so  important  in  relation  to  the  origin  and 
cause  of  this  war?  I  submit  to  them,  also,  whether 
the  reason  assigned  for  withholding  them  is  any- 
thing but  a  pretext  ?  If  they  contained  nothing  but 
_  what  was  honorable,  just,  honest,  and  right,  as 
they  should,  how  could  their  publication  injure 
our  interest  or_  cause  with  Mexico,  or  anybody 
else?  It  would  rather  have  the  contrary  effect,  by 
placing  us  in  the  right  and  them  in  the  wrong 
before  the  civilized  world.  The  secret  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  apprehend,  is  the  fear  of  personal  exposure. 
And  he  has  a  much  better  protection,  I  doubt  not, 
than  the  precedent  which  he  quotes  affords  him,  in 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
no  person  "  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
ca.se  to  be  a  witness  as;ainst  himself."  1  had  very 
little  hope  when  the  resolution  passed  calling  for 
those  instructions  that  we  should  get  them.  I  be- 
lieved then,  as  I  do  now,  that  they  contained  se- 
crets connected  with  the  origin  of  this  war  that  he 
dare  not  publish — not  from  any  fear  of  Mexico; 
that  is  idle,  absurd,  and  preposterous;  Mexico  is 
prostrate;  she  is  at  our  mercy — but  from  a  fear  of 
the  American  people.  I  had  quite  as  little  hope, 
also,  of  getting  the  facts  in  Relation  to  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna.  1  had  no  idea  that  a  man  who  had 
so  repeatedly  outraged  and  insulted  the  intelligence 
of  this  country  and  this  age  by  the  misstatement 
and  distortion  of  facts  well  known,  would  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  a 
secret  transaction  so  little  to  his  credit  as  this  in- 
trigue with  Santa  Anna.  Who,  sir,  in  this  House, 
beheves  the  President  in  his  message  upon  this 
subject?  He  says  the  order  to  let  him  "  pass"  was 
issued  "  without  any  understanding  on  the  subject, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Santa  Anna  or  any  other 
person."  I  do  not  intend  to  rely  upon  the  notorious 
rumors  of  the  day — of  the  visit  of  Alexander  Slidell 
Mackenzie  to  Havana — but  I  undertake  to  say  that 
the  papers  accompanying  this  message  carry  upon 
their  face  internal  evidence  that  this  statenient  (or 
the  impression  intended  to  be  made  by  it)  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  all  claims  to  faith  and  credit.  The 
order  is  in  these  words: 

"  [Private  and  confidential.] 

"  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  May  13, 1846. 

"Commodore:  If  Satila  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

"  Respectfully  youts,  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

"Com.  Daviu  Conner,  Commanding  Home  SyitaJron." 

And  Commodore  Conner  writes  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1846: 

"t  have  allowed  him  to  enter  without  molestation,  or 
even  speaking  the  vessel,  as  I  was  informed,  liy  the  senior 
English  naval  otticer  liere,  Captain  Lambert,  she  carried  no 
cargo,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  in  return.  I 
could  easily  have  boarded  the  Arab,  but  I  deemed  it  most 
proper  not  to  do  so,  allowing  it  to  appear  as  if  he  had  en- 
tered without  ray  concurrence.  It  is  now  quite  certain 
that  the  whole  country — that  is,  the  garrisons  of  every  town 
and  fortress— have  declared  in  his  favor,"  &c. 

Nov/,  is  it  not  exceedingly  strange,  past  all  cre- 
dence, that  Santa  Anna,  with  his  suite,  should  have 
attempted,  in  the  open  day,  to  enter  a  port  closely 
blockaded,  and  have  approached  so  near  the  flag- 
ship of  the  blockading  squadron  as  that  the  vessel 
he  was  in  could  have  easily  been  boarded,  without 
sorne  understanding  with  Mr.  Polk,  "  either  direct 
or  indirect,  or  some  other  person,"  that  he  could 
pass  freely  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  Polk  should 
have  sent  such  an  order  without  "  some  under- 
standing, either  direct  or  indirect,  with  Santa  Anna 
or  some  other  person,"  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return?  And  how  could  Commodore  Conner 
have  knov/n  that  the  Arab  had  Santa  Anna  on 
board,  unless  there  was  "some  understanding, 
either  direct  or  indirect,"  beKveen  them  upon  thTs 
subject?  The  tale  will  not  bear  telline-.  It  is  one 
of  those  gross  fabrications  that  carries  its  own 
detection  on  its  face.     According  to  all  the  rules 


and  principles  of  human  reason  on  probabilities, 
the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  i.s  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce it  wholly  incredible,  and  perfectly  menda- 
cious. The  President  is  also  quite  unfortunate  in 
the  reason  which  he  says  induced  him  to  permit 
Santa  Anna  to  return.  For  this  he  refers  to  his 
message  in  December,  1846;  and  the  reason  there 
assigned  is,  that  Santa  Anna  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  monarchy,  and  in  favor  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  constitution  of  1824.  Now,  nothing 
is  more  notorious  in  relation  to  Mexican  affairs 
and  Mexican  history  than  that  Santa  Antla  was 
the  man  who  overthrew  the  constitution  of  1824, 
and  was,  at  the  time  this  order  was  given,  in  exile 
for  his  lawless  usurpations  and  abuse  of  powers. 
Sir,  whoever  will  take  all  these  facts  into  consid- 
eration— the  condition  of  Mexico;  the  exile  of 
Santa  Anna;  the  date  of  his  permission  to  pass 
our  blockade;  the  date  of  his  return;  the  circum- 
stances of  that  return,  and  the  request  of  Mr.  Polk 
for  a  certain  extraordinary  appropriation  of  two 
millions  of  dollars, — cannot  fail  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was"  some  understanding, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  between  him  and  Santa 
Anna,  or  some  other  person,"  yta,  some  "  mystery 
of  iniqxdty"  in  this  business,  which  has  not  yet 
seen  the  light,  and  which  he  would  sooner  see  his 
grave  than  see  published  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

But,  sir,  I  said  upon  rising  that  I  had  a  motion 
to  make  before  concluding,  and  that  is,  to  amend 
the  report  of  the  committee  by  striking  out  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlem&n  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  WiLMOT,]  proposing  to  raise  five  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  personal 
property  of  the  country  so  long  as  this  war  con- 
tinues. I  do  it  to  let  this  House  know  that,  for 
one,  I  do  not  intend  to  tax  my  constituents  to 
carry  on  this  war  for  the  objects  now  avowed  for 
its  prosecution.  After  the  war  was  recognized, 
and  as  long  as  the  proposed  objects  were  peace 
and  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matters  of  dis- 
pute, I  was  for  its  prosecution,  and  was  ready  to 
vote  any  and  all  necessary  means  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  and  hnnorabletermination — even  taxation, 
if  it  should  have  been  required — and  I  am  so  yet. 
But  this  war  is  now  waged  for  conquest;  the  ob- 
ject can  no  longer  be  disguised.  No  man  can  be 
mistaken  after  reading  the  ultimatumin  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Trist.  The  President  says  it  is  waged 
for  indemnity.  Every  man  of  sense  knows  it  is 
waged  for  no  such  thing.  The  sine  qua  non  for 
peace  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Trist  was  to  take 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  pay  $15,000,000 
or  §20,000,000.  No  man  can  be  mistaken.  The 
reason  that  peace  was  not  inade  was  because 
Mexico  was  unwilling  to  sell  a  portion  of  her 
country;  and  the  avowed  object  in  continuing  it 
now  is,  to  compel  and  force  her  to  make  the  sur- 
render, or  to  take  the  whole  of  it. 

Sir,  I  take  this  earliest  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  shall  never  tax  my  constituents  for  any  such 
object.  If  they  wish  to  contribute  their  substance 
to  sustain  a  policy  so  odious  and  detestable,  so 
entirely  at  war  with  all  the  most  sacred  principles 
upon  which  their  own  Government  is  founded, 
they  must  send  some  other  person  here  to  lay  the 
taxes.     I  never  shall  do  it. 

The  President  assumes  (if  I  understand  his  po- 
sition) that  the  honor  and  interest  of  this  country 
require  us  to  make  this  demand  of  Mexico.^  Sir, 
I  wholly  dissent  from  any  such  doctrine.  The 
honor  of  this  country  does  not  and  cannot  require 
us  to  force  and  compel  the  people  of  any  other  to 
sell  theirs.  I  have,  I  trust,  as  high  a  regard  for 
national  honor  as  any  man.  It  is  the  brightest  gem 
in  the  chaplet  of  a  nation's  glory;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing of  which  I  am  prouder  than  the  high  character 
for  honor  this  country  has  acquired  throughout 
the  civilized  world — that  code  of  honor  which  was 
established  by  Washington  and  the  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  which  rests  upon  truth,  justice, 
and  honesty,  which  is  the  offspring  of  virtue  and 
integrity,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  in  all  the  evidences  of  art,  and 
civilization,  and  moral  advancement,  and  every- 
thing that  tends  to  elevate,  dignify,  and  ennoble 
man.  This  is  the  honor  of  my  admiration,  and  it 
is  made  of  "  sterner,"  purer,  nobler  "stuff"  than 
that  aggressive  and  degrading,  yea,  odious  princi- 
ple now  avowed  of  waging  a  war  against  a  neigh- 
boring people  to  compel  them  to  sell  their  country. 


Who  is  here  so  base  as  to  be  willing,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  sell  his  country?  For  myself, 
I  can  only  say,  if  the  last  funeral  pile  of  liberty 
were  lighted,  I  would  mount  it  and  expire  in  its 
flames  before  I  would  be  coeixed  by  any  power, 
however  great  and  strong,  to  sell  or  surrender  the 
land  of  my  home,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  the 
graves  of  my  sires  !  Sir,  the  principle  is  not  only 
dishonorable,  but  infamous.  As  the  Representa- 
tive upon  this  floor  of  a  high-ininded  and  honor- 
able constituency,  I  repeat,  that  the  principle  of 
waging  war  against  a  neighboring  people  to  compel 
them  to  sell  their  country,  is  not  only  dishonor- 
able, but  disgraceful  and  infomous.  What!  shall 
it  be  said  that  American  honor  aims  at  nothing 
higher  than  land — than  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread  ?  Do  we  look  no  higher,  in  our  aspirations  for 
honor,  than  do  the  soulless  brutes?  Shall  we  dis- 
avow the  similitude  of  our  Maker,  and  disgrace 
the  very  name  of  man  ?  Tell  it  not  to  the  world. 
Let  not  such  an  aspersion  and  reproach  rest  upon 
our  name.  I  have  heai-d  of  nations  whose  honor 
could  be  satisfied  with  gold — that  glittering  dust 
which  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  some — but 
never  did  I  expectio  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Executive  of  this  country  should  announce  that 
our  honor  was  such  a  loathsome,  beastly  thing, 
that  it  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any  achievements 
in  arms,  however  brilliant  and  glorious,  but  must 
feed  on  earth — gross,  vile  dirt! — and  require  even 
a  prostrate  foe  to  be  robbed  of  mountain  rocks  and 
desert  plains  !;  I  have  no  such  notions  of  honor; 
and  1  have  quite  as  little  opinion  of  that  policy 
which  would  spend  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  compelling  the  Mexicans  to  take  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions  for  New  Mexico  and  California, 
on  the  score  of  public  interest.  And,  I  repeat,  I 
shall  vote  to  tax  my  constituents  for  no  such  pur- 
pose. You  already  have  a  debt  of  near  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  a  loan  bill  on  your  table  for 
eighteen  millions,  and  another  one  coming,  ac- 
cording to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  twenty  Inillions  more.  It  may  be, 
that  under  this  accumulated  pressure  the  public 
credit  may  go  down.  If  so,  all  I  can  say  is,  so  let 
it  be.  Perhaps,  when  the  business  of  the  country 
begins  to  suffer,  as  it  must,  and  the  people  begin 
to  feel,  as  they  surely  will,  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  policy  of  this  Administration,  they  will  rise  in 
their  majesty  and  send  up  a  rebuke  to  their  rulers 
in  such  tones  as  will  make  them  feel  some  of  the 
consequences  of  an  abuse  of  power,  and  from  which 
there  will  be  no  escape,  no  shelter,  not  even  in  the 
dark  vaults  that  contain  the  hidden  instructions  to 
Mr.  Slidell.  Indeed,  I  have  very  little  hope  for 
the  country  until  the  people  begin  to  feel;  they  will 
then  reflect,  they  will  then  speak,  and  they  will 
then  act. 

Mr.  S.  concluded  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion; but  as  some  gentlemen  expressed  a  desire  to 
speak,  he  withdrew  it. 

APPENDIX. 

General  Taylor's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  General  Taylor, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  House  after  the  fore- 
going speech  had  been  delivered: 

Headquarters-of  the  Army  of  OccnpATioN, 

Jlgua  Nueva,  March  3,  1 847. 

Sia :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication 
of  January  27,  enclosing  a  newspaper  slip,  and  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  department  that  the  letter  copied  in  that 
slip,  and  which  was  addressed  by  myself  to  Major  General 
Gaines,  should  have  been  published.  Although  your  letter 
does  not  convey  the  direct  censure  of  the  department  and 
the  President,  yet,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  paragraph  in  the  regulations  of  1825,  touching 
the  publication  of  private  letters  concerning  operations  in 
the  field,  I  am  not  permitted  to  doubt  that  I  have  become  a  _ 
subject  of  Executive  disapprobation.  To  any  expression  of 
it  coming  with  the  authority  of  the  President,  I  am  bsund 
by  my  duly  and  respect  for  his  high  office  patiently  to  sub- 
mit: "  But  lest  my  silence  should  he  construed  into  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  grounds  and  conclusions  set  furth  in  your 
communication,  I  deem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  in  reply. 

I  shallbepardonedforspeakingplamly.  In  the fiist  place, 
the  nublished  letter  bears  upon  its  face  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  was  intended  only  for  private  perusal,  and 
not  at  all  for  publication.  It  was  published  without  my 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  my  wishes.  Surely,  I  need  not 
sav  that  i  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the  newspapers. 
The  letter  was  a  familiar  one,  written  to  an  old  military 
friend  with  whom  Ihave  been  formanyyears interchanging 
opinions  on  professional  subjects.  That  he  should  tliink 
proper    under  any  circumstances,  to  publish  it,  could  not 
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havp  been  fouesften  bj'ine.  In  the  abscnceof  proof  that  the 
publication  wos  made  wilhout  my  autliority  or  knowledge, 
J  may  be  pennitttid  to  say,  tlie  quotation  in  your  letter  of 
the  six  hundred  and  liftieth  paragrapli  of  the  suspended  reg- 
uhitions  of  1825,  in  wliich  tlie  terms  "  mis^chievous"  and 
"disgraceful"  are  employed  to  chaiacterize  certain  letters 
or  reports,  conveys,  though  not  openly,  a  measure  of  rebuke, 
which,  to  say  tlie  least,  is  rather  harsh,  and  which  many 
think  not  warranted  bv  the  premises. 

Again  :  I  have  carefully  examined  the  letter  in  question, 
and  I  do  not  admit  tliat  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  objections 
urged  in  your  communication.  I  see  nothing  in  it  which, 
under  the  sarn.^  c  rcunislances,  I  would  not  write  again. 
To  suppose  that  it  will  give  liie  enemy  valuable  information 
touching  our  posts  or  prospective  line  of  operations,  is  to 
know  very  lifle  of  the  Mexicatt  sources  of  information,  or 
of  their  extraordinary  sagacity  and  facililies  in  keeping  con- 
stantly apprized  of  our  mnvements.  As  to  my  particular 
views  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
Mexico,  I  perceive  from  the  public  journals  that  they  are 
shared  by  many  distinguished  statesmen;  also,  in  part,  by 
conspicuous  officers  of  the  navy,  tlie  publication  of  whose 
opinions  is  not,  perhaps,  obstructed  by  any  regulations  of 
the  department.  It  is  diflicult,  tlien,  to  imagme  how  the 
diffusion  of  mine  can  render  any  pKCuliar  aid  to  the  enemy, 
or  specially  disincline  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  of 
peace. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  it  has  given  me  great  pain 
to  ba  brought  into  tlie  position  in  which  I  now  find  myself 
in  regard  to  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Goverrnnent. 
It  has  not  been  of  my  seeking.  'J'o  tln^  extent  of  my  abili- 
ties, and  the  means  placed  at  my  dispo->aI,  I  have  sought 
faithfully  to  serve  the  country,  by  carrying  out  the  rules  and 
instructions  of  the  Executive;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed, 
that  since  the  capimlation  of  Monterey,  the  confidence  of 
the  department,  and  I  too  much  fear,  of  the  President,  has 
beeti  gradually  withdrawn,  and  my  consideration  and  use- 
fulness correspondingly  diminished.  The  apparent  deter- 
mination of  the  department  to  place  me  in  an  attitude  antago- 
nistical  to  the  Government,  has  an  apt  illustration  in  the 
well-known  fable  of  /Esop.  I  ask  no  favor,  and  I  shrink 
from  no  responsibility,  while  intrusted  with  the  connnand 
in  this  quarter.  I  shall  continue  to  devote  all  my  energies  to 
the  public  good,  looking  for  my  reward  to  the  consciousness 
of  pure  motives,  and  toihe  final  verdict  of  impartial  history. 
I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major  General  U.  S.  J).,  commaiuKng. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Scc'yoflVar,  IVaskington,  D.  C. 

The  fable  alluded  to  by  General  Taylor,  i.s  as 
follows: 

THE   WOLF   AND  THE   LAMB. 

One  hot,  sultry  day,  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  happened  to  come 
just  at  the  same  time  to  quench  their  thirst  in  the  stream  of 
a  brook  that  fell  tumhling  down  the  side  of  a  rocky  moun- 
tain. The  wolf  stood  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  the  lamb 
at  some  distance  below  him.  However,  the  wolf,  having  a 
mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  lamb,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  disturbing  the  water,  and  making  it  so  muddy  that 
he  could  not  drink,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  satis- 
faction. The  lamb,  frightened  at  this  threatening  charge, 
told  him,  in  a  tone  as  mild  as  possible,  that,  witb  humble 
submission,  he  could  not  conceive  how  that  could  be,  since 
the  water  which  he  drank  ran  down  from  the  wolf  to  him, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  disturbed  so  far  up  the  stream. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  replies  the  wolf,  you  are  a  rascal,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  you  used  ill  language  concerning  me 
behind  my  back,  about  half  a  year  ago.  Upon  n\y  word, 
says  the  lamb,  the  time  you  mention  was  hef<ire  I  was  born. 
The  wolf,  finding  it  to  no  purpose  to  argue  any  longer 
against  truth,  fell  into  a  great  passion,  snarling  and  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  as  if  he  had  been  mad  ;  and  drawing  near  to 
the  lamb.  Sirrah,  says  he,  if  it  were  not  you,  it  was  your 
father,  and  that  is  the  same.  So  he  seized  the  poor  innocent, 
helpless  thing,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  made  a  meal  of  it. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  JAMES  DIXON, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  • 
January  24,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  con- 
sideration the  President's  Annual  Message,  (Mr. 
.Toseph  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Chair)— 

Mr.  DIXON  (of  Connecticut)  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  resolution  tendering 
the  thanks  of  Congress  to  General  Taylor  was 
before  this  House,  a  short  time  since,  a  member 
from  Indiana  offered  an  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  the  battles  in  which  Genera]  Taylor  had  been 
engaged  were  fought  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  nation.  This  amendment  ray  friend 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ashmun]  immediately 
proposed  to  amend,  by  adding  thereto  these  words: 
"  In  a  war  unnecessarily  and  unconstitution- 
ally commenced  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States."  For  this  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  voted.  I  believed  it 
true  then;  I  believe  it  true  now.  I  rejoiced  when 
the  gentleman,  with  his  accustomed  "promptitude 


and  readiness,  proposed  his  amendment,  and  have 
never  given  a  vote  more  v/illingly  in  this  House 
than  on  that  occasion. 

It  will  be,  sir,  a  part  of  my  object,  in  addressing 
the  committee  at  this  time,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  then  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
this  House.  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
sent anything  new  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  subject  has  been  so  fully  and  so  ably 
treated,  not  only  in  this  House,  but  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  impart  to  its  discussion  any  novelty 
whatever.  If  I  shall  succeed  in  so  doing,  I  shall 
deem  myself  peculiarly  fortunate. 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  so  with 
a  becoming  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office.  I  shall  raise  with  him  no  question  of  per- 
sonal veracity.  I  shall  not  assume  that  he  has 
intended  to  deceive  this  House  and  the  country. 
The  supposition  that  he  sat  down  to  write  his 
messages  with  the  deliberate  determination  to  mis- 
state facts,  is  too  shocking  to  be  entertained,  or,  if 
entertained,  to  be  expressed  in  this  place.  I  shall 
not  take  that  ground,  though  I  believe  that  errors, 
with  regard  to  matter.?  of  fact,  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter, abound  in  all  the  messages  of  the  President 
relating  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  they  are  intentional;  though,  if  gentlemen 
on  this  floor  have  heretofore  seen  fit  to  expi'ess 
such  an  opinion,  I  recollect  an  instance  of  equal 
freedom  of  speech  in  another  legislative  assembly. 
I  happened,  a  few  days  since,  to  fall  in  with  some 
remarks,  made  on  an  occasion  somewhat  similar 
to  the  present,  by  a  statesman  of  lofty  standing  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  of  certain  state- 
ments made  by  the  King,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  distinguished  statesman  to  whom  1 
refer,  (Lord  Chatham.)  believed  those  statements 
to  be  untrue,  and  lie  did  not  hesitate,  in  language 
plain,  explicit,  direct,  to  charge  the  King  and  his 
advisers  with  falsehood.  I  beg  leave  to  read  to 
the  committee,  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
an  extract,  which  is  not  a  little  curious,  ns  show- 
ing the  spirit  of  those  times.  It  may  possibly 
have  escaped  the  i-ecollection  of  some  gentlemen 
of  the  committee.  It  may  be  found  in  Thackeray's 
Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  Some  persons,  [  see,  have  been  shameless  and  daring 
enough  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  support  and  countenance 
this  opinion  [the  disavowal  of  certain  proceedings  by  the 
Court  of  Spain]  in  his  speech  from  the  throne.  Ceriainly, 
my  lords,  there  never  was  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous 
falsehood  imposed  on  a  great  nation  :  it  desrades  the  King's 
honor;  it  is  an  insult  to  Parliament.  Ills  Majesty  has  been 
advised  to  confirm  and  give  currency  to  an  absolute  false- 
hood. I  beg  your  lordships'  attention,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
understood  when  t  repeat,  that  the  Court  of  Spain  having 
disavowed  the  actof  tlieirgovf-rnor  isan  absolute  falsehood. 
*  »  *  *  If  the  falsehood  of  this  pretended  disavowal  had 
been  confined  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  I  should  have  admitted 
it  without  concern.  I  should  have  been  content  that  they 
themselves  had  left  a  door  open  for  excuse  and  accommoda- 
tion. The  King  of  England's  honor  is  not  touched  till  he 
adopts  the  falsehood,  delivers  it  to  his  Parliament,  and  jnakes 
it  his  own." 

I  have  read  this  extract  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  freedom  of  debate  in  this  House, 
during  this  and  the  last  session  of  Congress,  has 
not  equalled  that  permitted  in  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  But,  in  the  progress  of  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
claimed  by  others.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  if  I 
can  show  that  the  President  has  been  guilty  of 
gi-oss  mistakes  in  his  statement  of  facts;  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  is  not  important  to  my  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  elaborate  ai-guments  contained  in  the  va- 
rious messages  of  the  President  with  regard  to  the 
Mexican  war,  the  anxiety  with  which  he  has 
argued  the  question,  By  whom  was  the  war  com- 
menced.' cannot  have  escaped  your  attention. 
Why  has  this  question  been  so  anxiously  labored 
by  the  President.'  Why  is  it  deemed  by  him  of 
so  much  importance  to  show  that  Mexico  com- 
menced the  war.'  It  by  no  means  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  a  war  is  always  unjust  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  commencing  hostilities.  On 
the  contrary,  the  presumption  should  be,  that  the 
party  commencing  war  has  just  cause  for  resorting 
to  such  an  extremity.  Who  commenced  our  late 
war  with  Great  Britain?    In  defending  that  war 


and  its  justice,  who  has  ever  denied  that  it  was 
commenced  by  us  .'  It  is  true  that  it  was  prosecu- 
ted for  the  most  part  on  our  own  soil,  and  became, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  almost  entirely  defen- 
sive in  its  character;  but  that  it  was  commenced  by 
us  for  the  redress  of  a  long  series  of  wrongs  and 
outrages  inflicted  by  Great  Britain,  is  matter  of 
history.  He  who  should  for  this  reason  deny  its 
justice,  would  probably  find  few  to  concur  with 
him  in  opinion.  While  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  doubtful  as  to  its  issue,  many  efforts  were 
made  to  show  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  by  the 
British  troops.  After  the  contest  w«s  decided,  and 
success  had  rendered  us  secure  of  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  that  ground  of  defence  was  little  press- 
ed, and  the  justice  of  our  cause  in  that  quarrel  is 
not  made  dependent  on  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion— who  commenced  the  war.'  A  just  war  is  not 
the  less  just,  because  comtnenced  by  the  party 
which  has  injuries  requiring  so  terrible  a  redress. 
The  question,  therefore,  By  whom  was  the  war 
commenced.'  is  not  thus  laboriou.sly  discussed  by 
the  President,  because  its  answer,  if  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  aside  from  all  other-considerations, 
would  decide  of  course  the  justice  of  the  contest, 
but  for  another  reason.  He  well  knows  the  vast 
importance  to  himself  personally,  of  showing  that 
Mexico  commenced  hostilities,  because  if  not  com- 
menced by  Mexico,  then  the  consequence  is  una- 
voidable, that  they  were  commenced  by  himself. 
It  is  certain  that  Congress  did  not  commence  the 
war;  but,  on  the  contrary,  declared  it  already  to 
exist  on  the  ]3th  day  of  May,  1846.  It  was  not, 
then,  commenced  by  the  war-making  power  of  this 
country;  and  if  not  by  Mexico,  then  it  follows,  as 
the  night  the  day,  that  it  was  commenced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  conclusion,  and  hence  the  struggles,  con- 
stant but  ineffectual,  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
to  show  that  Mexico  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  unfor- 
tunate contest,  and  "  shed  American  blood  on 
American  soil."  When  we  were  told,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1846,  that  war  existed,  Coiigi-ess,  the  war- 
making  power,  had  not  declared  war;  and  if  it 
was  not  commenced  by  Mexico,  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  assumption  of  the  war-iTiaking  power,  by 
the  President,  was  an  unconstitutional  act.  Hence 
his  extreme  anxiety  to  prove  Mexico  the  aggres- 
sor. In  attempting  to  prove  this,"  and  thus  shield 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  uncon- 
stitutional act,  he  has  resorted  to  ai'guments  which 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  unworthy  of  the 
character  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great 
Republic.  He  has  made  assertions  which  cannot 
be  sustained  by  proof.  He  has  used  language 
which,  if  literally  true,  is  in  spirit  and  meaning 
untrue,  and  is  calculated,  if  not  intended — I  hope 
it  was  not  intended — to  produce  a  false  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  He  has  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  the  votes  of  this  House,  and  has 
given  the  impression  that  certain  measures  have 
had  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  this  body, 
when  the  Journal  of  its  proceedings,  if  examined 
by  him,  would  have  shown  him  that  the  conti-ary 
was  the  fact.  These  charges,  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting the  character  of  this  House,  and  the  official 
dignity  of  the  President,  I  shall  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  votes  of  this  House, 
Every  gentleman  who  hears  me  will  recollect  the 
bill  of  thelSih  of  May,  1846,  declaring  the  existence 
of  the  war.  With  regard  to  that  bill,  and  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  it,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  last  annual  message,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"  On  learning  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by 
Mexico,  I  promptly  communicated  that  fact,  accompanied 
with  a  succinct  statement  of  our  other  causes  of  complaint 
against  Mexico,  to  Congress  ;  and  that  body,  by  the  act  of 
the  13th  of  May,  1846,  declared,  that '  by  the  act  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  bfetween  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States.'  This  act,  declaring  'the  war 
to  exist  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,'  and  making 
provision  for  its  prosecution  '  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination,'  was  passed  with  great  unanimity  by  Congress, 
there  being  hut  two  ncgnlive  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  but  four- 
teen in  the  House  of  Hepresentatlves." 

What  is  here  asserted  by  the  President.'  That 
the  bill  declaring  the  war  to  exist  by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  but  fourteen  negative 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  other 
words,  the  President  conveys  the  idea,  and  so  he 
would  be  understood  by  any  one  ignorant  of  the 
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real  history  of  the  transaction,  that  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  exception  of 
fourteen  members,  had,  without  any  reserve,  and 
without  protest,  declared  the  war  "  to  exist  by  the 
act  of  Mexico."  Here,  in  an  official  document, 
where  deception  or  concealment  should  find  no 
place,  is  an  attempt  to  convince  the  country,  by  an 
artful  collocation  of  words,  and  a  suppression  of  a 
part  of  the  truth,  that  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives— fourteen  members  only  excepted — thought 
this  war  to  have  been  coinmenced  by  Mexico, 
and  so  declared.  Was  this  quite  worthy  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation?  Could  he  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  the  case?  Did 
lie  not  know  that  sixty-seven  members  voted 
against  the  assertion  that  war  existed  by  the 
act  of  Mexico?  that  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered, and  that  their  names  arc  recorded  as  thus 
voting?  Does  he  not  recollect  that  they  pcotesftd 
against  the  preamble  containing  the  statement? 
that  they  pronounced  it  false?  and,  finally,  when 
they  could  not  strike  it  out,  voted  for  the  bill,  in 
spite  of  its  false  preamble,  solely  because  they 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  furnish  General  Taylor 
with  reinforcements  immediately?  The  President, 
I  venture  to  say,  knew  all  this.  Yet  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  him  is,  that  only  fowleen  members  were 
opposed  to  the  decIaratiQn  that  war  existed  by  the 
act  of  Mexico,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  sixty-seven 
Whig  members  voted  against  this  declaration,  and 
are  so  recorded  in  the  list  of  yeas  and  nays  in  the 
published  Journal!  I  shall  use  no  harsh  terms  on 
this  occasion;  but  I  ask  if  this  kind  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  not  totally  unworthy  such  a  document 
as  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — a  document  which  is  read  with  profound 
interest  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  should  be 
dignified,  just,  honorable,  and,  like  a  record,  "  im- 
port absolute  verity?"  In  an  unscrupulous  parti- 
san newspaper,  in  a  one-sided  speech  at  the  hust- 
ings, such  unworthy  specimens  of  the  art  of  elec- 
tioneering should  alone  be  found. 

The  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
■who  voted  for  the  bill  in  question,  wished  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  General  Taylor.  They  had  heard 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  infuriated 
Mexicans;  they  thought  it  barely  possible  that  the 
supplies  voted  in  tlrat  bill  might  reach  him  in  sea- 
sofi  to  rescue  him  and  his  gallant  army  from  their 
perilous  situation;  and  they  would  not  permit  the 
false  preamble,  against  which  they  had  in  vain 
voted,  to  prevent  their  taking  the  patriotic  ground 
■which  they  wished  to  occupy — the  ground  of  fur- 
nishing necessary  supplies  to  our  army.  Could 
they  have  been  endued  with  a  divine  attribute,  and 
have  foreseen  what  has  since  happened,  they  might 
have  acted  otherwise.  But  who  then  dreamed  of 
this  protracted  war?  Who  imagined  that  we  were, 
with  our  armies,  to  invade  Mexico,  and  overrun, 
perhaps  subjugate,  a  large  portion  of  that  Repub- 
lic? And  after  doing  all  this,  and  when  she  should 
lie  prostrate  and  bleeding  at  our  mercy,  who  im- 
agined that  the  vote  then  given  would  be  seized 
upon  by  the  President  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
plunge  the  sword  still  deeper  into  the  "  vital  parts" 
of  Mexico? 

Before  proceeding  further,  permit  me  to  allude 
to  a  topic  introduced  by  an  honorable  member 
from  Indiana  in  his  speech  last  week.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  war  was  brought  on  suddenly,  and 
that  the  Whigs  in  this  House,  on  the  Hth  of  May, 
1846,  when  the  President's  war  message  was  re- 
ceived, were  taxen  by  surprise,  he  declared  to  be 
an  afterthought— a  mere  "pretext."  They  had, 
he  said,  full  and  ample  notice  that  war  with  Mex- 
ico was  probable,  or  at  least  possible;  and  in  proof 
of  this,  he  refers  us  to  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage of  1845,  from  which  he  quoted  the  following: 

"The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation  offered  hv  the 
United  States  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  became 
BO  far  a  part  of  our  own  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to 
afford  such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  lieemcd  it 
proper,  a.s  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order  a  stron?  squad- 
ron to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an  efficient 
mihtary  force  on  the  westnrn  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  nriiiy 
was  ordered  to  take  a  position  between  the  Nueces  and  Del 
Norte,  [Corpus  Christi,]  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texan  territoiy  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  Mexican 
forces." 

Thus,  said  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  notice 
was  given  to  Congress  of  the  expected  conflict, 
and,  if  we  did  not  take  notice  of  it,  we  were  "-uilty 
of  culpable  neglect  in  not  reading  the  documents 
laid  on  our  tables.     But  what  does  the  President 


in  this  extract,  say  he  has  done?  Not  that  he  has 
taken  possession  of  disputed  territory,  for  then  he 
had  done  no  such  thing;  but  that  he  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico. 
He  had  concentrated,  he  says,  a  military  force  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  Where  was  this 
force  concentrated  ?  At  Corpus  Christi,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
they  remained  for  nearly  six  months;  and  this,  he 
sa)'S,  was  "  the  western  frontier  of  Texas."  Was 
this  giving  us  notice  that  he  should  inarch  into  the 
Mexican  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande,  while 
negotiations  were  pending  ?  But  let  me,  for  a 
moment,  turn  your  attention  to  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  same  message.  Let  us  see  if  war  with 
Mexico  was  as  distinctly  shadowed  forth  as  the 
gentleman  claims.  In  congratulating  Congress  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  said,  in  this  very 
message: 

"  This  acces.sion  to  our  territory  has  been  a  hloorlless 
ocliievement.  No  arm  of  force  has  been  r;iised  to  produce 
the  result.  The  sword  has  had  no  j'art  in  the  victory.  We 
have  not  soujht  to  extend  our  territorial  possessions  liycori- 
qusst,  or  our  republican  institutions  over  a  reluctant  people." 

Did  this  look  like  an  intended  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico? Was  this  an  intimation  which  bound  us  to 
take  official  notice  that  war  was  probable  ?  But, 
further,  in  the  srvme  message  he  informed  us  that 
he  had  sent  a  minister  to  Mexico,  "clothed  with 
'  full  powers  to  adjust,  and  definitively  settle  all 
'pending  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
'  including  those  of  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the 
'  State  nf  Texas." 

And  yet  the  gentleman  declares  that  this  very 
message  sounded  the  note  of  warning  in  our  ears 
that  war  was  at  hand,  which  we  could  not  fail  to 
hear  and  understand,  without  culpable  neglect  of 
duty.  But,  sir,  little  did  we  suppose  that,  before  tlie 
President  heard  whether  this  minister  was  received 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Mexico,  charged  with 
full  powers  to  "  settle  the  boundary  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  Slates,"  he  would  march  an 
army  into  the  disputed  territory  and  beyond  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  doubtful  ground,  and  by  this 
act  of  usurpation,  precipitate  the  country  into  a 
state  of  war.  I  shall  give  my  attention  again  to 
this  topic  in  its  proper  place,  and  for  the  present 
pass  over  it. 

In  the  war  message  of  May,  1846,  the  President 
declared  that  he  did  not  send  the  army  to  the 
point,  where  they  took  position  on  their  first  occu- 
pation of  the  western  part  of  Texas,  (viz:  Corpus 
Christi,)  until  he  was  requested  so  to  do  "  both  by 
the  Congress  and  Convention  of  Texas."  This  is 
his  language  :  "  In  my  message,  at  the  commence-, 
'ment  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  I  inform- 
'  ed  you  that,  upon  the  earnest,  appeal  both  of  the 
'  Congress  and  Convention  of  Texas,  I  had  ordered 
'  an  efficient  military  force  to  take  a  position  be- 
'  tween  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte."  [This  or- 
der General  Taylor  executed  by  taking  position  at 
Corpus  Christi,  where  the  army,  as  tlius  ordered, 
took  position,  and  remained  till  March  11,  1846.] 
Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  the  message,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  (then)  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  see  hoic  the  President  informed  us  that 
he  made  this  order  "upon  the  urgent  appeal  and 
request  of  both  the  Texan  Congress  and  Conven- 
tion." In  that  message,  he  used  this  language, 
viz:  "Both  the  Congress  and  Convention  of 
'  Texas  invited  this  Government  to  send  an  army 
'  into  that  territory  to  protect  and  defend  them 
'  against  the  menaced  attack."  Was  this  informing 
us  that  he  had  sent  the  army  "  upon  the  earnest 
appeal  of  the  Texan  Congress  and  Convention?" 
No,  sir,  it  gave  us  no  such  information.  He  said  I 
that  Texas  had  invited  the  army,  which  was  true;  i 
but  he  did  not  say,  in  that  message,  that  the  army  j 
was  sent  "  xtpon  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Texah 
Congress  and  Convention,"  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  sent  before  either  the  Congress  or  Convention 
had  assembled,  as  I  shall  show.  Sir,  in  his  annual  j 
message  of  1845,  the  President  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  sent  the  army  to  Corpus  Christi 
"  at  the  request  of  the  Texan  Congress  and  Con- 
vention;" but  in  his  war  message  of  May  11, 
1846,  six  months  afterwards,  he  made  this  decla- 
ration, and  added,  that  he  had  told  us  so  six 
moYiths  before.  Any  one,  by  a  reference  to  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1845,  can  see  that 
he  had  told  us  no  such  thing  in  that  document. 
No  such  thing  can  be  found  there.     He  only  told 


us,  in  that  message,  that  he  had  been  requested 
by  the  Texan  Congress  and  Convention  to  send 
the  army;  but,  whether  this  request  was  before 
or  after  it  was  actually  sent,  he  does  not  say.  No, 
sir,  it  was  reserved  for  the  never-to-be-foigotten 
war  mes.sage  of  May,  1846,  to  assert  that  our 
troops  were  sent  to  the  point  they  so  long  occu- 
I  pied,  at  Corpus  Christi,  "  upon  the  urgent  appeal 
both  of  the  Congress  and  Convention  of  Texas." 
And  now,  sir,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee while  I  show,  by  the  documents  furnished  to 
this  House  by  the  President,  that  he  did  not  send 
the  army  of  which  he  speaks  to  any  portion  of 
Texas,  upon  the  "  urgent  appeal  of  the  Texan 
Congress  and  Convention,"  or  upon  their  "  invi- 
tation," hut  that  he  did  so  before  either  of  those 
bodies  assembled ! 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1845,  Mr.Marcy,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  wrote  to  General  Taylor,  informing 
hirn  that  he  would  probably  soon  be  called  on  to 
proceed  witj?  the  forces  under  his  command  to 
Texas;  and  on  the  loth  day  of  June  following. 
(June  15,  1845,)  Mr.  Bancroft,  (then  acting  Secre- 
tary of  War,)  as  it  would  seem,  sent  to  General 
Taylor  an  order  to  proceed  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas,  with  on  "ultimate  destination"  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  President  says  it  was  "  on  the  urgent  ap- 
peal of  both  the  Texan  Congress  and  Convention" 
that  this  order  was  given.  Let  us  see.  If  you  will 
turn,  sir,  to  the  Executive  documents  of  the  29th 
Congress,  1st  session,  page  42,  you  will  find,  that 
on  the  15lh  day  of  April,  1845,  Anson  Jones,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Texan  Congress,  to  meet  on  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1845,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  call  for  an  extra  session  was  dated  April 
15, 1845.  The  Congress  of  Texas  accoidingly  met 
on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1845.  On  the  15th  day  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  same  year,  the  order  to  oc- 
cupy the,western  frontier  of  Texas,  which  I'esulted 
in  General  Taylor's  taking  position  at  Corpus 
Christi,  was  given — the  same  order  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  message  of  December,  1845, 
and  which  the  President  again  alludes  to  in  the 
war  message  of  May,  1846,  and  declares  to  have 
been  on  the  \irgent  appeal  of  the  Texan  Congress 
and  Convention.  It  was  issued  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Texan  Congress,  on  whose  urgent 
appeal  the  President  of  the  United  States  solemnly 
informed  Congress  it  was  issued  ! 

So  much  for  the  Action  of  the  Texan  Congress. 
Let  us  look  now  at  that  of  the  Texan  Convention. 
When  was  the  "urgent  appeal,"  upon  which 
this  military  force  was  ordered  to  take  position 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  made  by 
the  Texan  Convention  ?  That  Convention  was  au- 
thorized, by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress,  (at  its 
special  session  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,)  ap- 
proved June  2.3,  1845,  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1845,  and  did  meet  on  that  day,  and  not  before. 
The  President,  then,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1845, 
directed  an  efficient  force  to  take  position  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueces  on  the  urgent  appeal  of  the 
Texan  Convention,  which  assembled  twenty  days 
after  the  order  was  given,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1845!  Why  are  the  facts  thus  misrepresented 
in  the  message?  Why  does  the  President  wish  us 
to  believe  that  these  orders  were  issued  by  him  in 
consequence  of  the  request  of  Texas,  when  the  fact 
was  otherwise?  Was  it  necessary  to  disguise  the 
truth  in  order  to  defend  his  own  unauthorized  acts? 
So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  message  on  this 
point. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  discuss  the  origin 
of  the  war  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
for  its  commencement,  it  is  important  to  consider 
that  the  question,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities we  had ,  as  a  nation ,  just  cause  of  war  against 
Mexico,  however  it  may  be  decided,  cannot  at  all 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  President.  If  we  then 
had  cause  of  war,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  the  war-making  power  of  this  Government 
had  not  seen  fit  to  commence  war  for  those  causes. 
I  do  not  desire,  for  the  present,  to  deny  that  we 
had  just  cause  nf  war.  I  might  admit  it  without 
aflfec'ting  my  argument,  for  the  question  I  am  dis- 
cussing''is,  by  whom  v.-as  the  M-ar  cominenced, 
and  not  whether  we   had  sufficient  causes  of  war 
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to  justify  Congress  in  declaring  it,  had  they  seen 
fit  to  do  so;  and  I  repeat  that,  if  we  bad  cause  of 
war,  the  war-making  power  liad  not  declared  war 
■when  hostilities  commenced  and  the  first  battles 
■were  fought.  All,  therefore,  which  the  President 
says,  by  way  of  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  with 
regard  to  the  then  existing  causes  of  complaint 
against  Mexico,  must  be  considered  utterly  unim- 
portant, and  as  furnishing  him  no  defence,  inas- 
much as,  even  if  these  causes  would  have  justified 
Congress  in  declaring  war,  they  furnish  no  justifi- 
cation to  the  President,  who  is  not  the  war-making 
power.  He  had  no  more  right  to  decide  that  war 
was  our  proper  remedy  for  wrongs  inflicted  by 
Mexico,  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  no  defence  of  his  course,  that  we 
had  suffered  any  number  of  injuries  at  the  hand  of 
Mexico.  Nor  do  I  understand  the  friends  of  the 
President  now  to  rest  his  defence  on  this  ground, 
although,  in  one  of  his  messages,  he  indirectly 
attempts  to  justify  his  course  by  reciting  the  long 
catalogue  of  wrongs,  which  he  claim's  Mexico  lias 
inflicted  on  this  nation.  I  do  not  desire  to  deny 
or  palliate  those  wrongs,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  my 
purpose  to  decide  whether  they  would  have  jus- 
tified Congress  in  declaring  war. 

[Here  Mr.  Vinton,  in  an  under  tone,  was  un- 
derstood to  remark  that  they  did  not  constitute 
sufficient  cause  of  war.  J 

So  I  think,  sir;  and  1  (since  otherwise  my  real 
opinion  on  that  point  may  be  misunderstood)  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  Mr.  Polk,  in  his 
annual  message  of  1845,  recommended  the  "  ulte- 
rior measures"  which  he  says  had  been  in  contem- 
plation, but  were  not  urged  in  consequence  of  the 
consent  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  receive  a 
minister,  I,  as  one  humble  representative  of  tlie 
people,  should  by  no  means  have  voted  for  a 
declaration  of  war;  I  should  have  voted  against  it. 
I  did  not  think  we  had  sufficient  cause  of  war,  nor 
if  we  had,  that  all  peaceful  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted for  the  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties, 
and  therefore  I  should  not  then  have  given  a  vote 
to  authorize  the  President  to  adopt  the  last  resort  of 
nations.  But,  if  it  is  admitted  that  sufficient  cause 
of  war  existed,  this  admission  does  not  help  the 
President,  because,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  not  the 
war-making  power.  Before  leaving  this  topic  I 
desire  to  show  the  opinion  of  General  Jackson, 
expressed  as  late  as  August  5,  1836,  with  regard 
to  our  causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico.  In  a 
letter  of  that  date  to  Governor  Cannon,  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  uses  this  language  : 
[extract.] 
"  Sliould  Mexico  iiisiiltour  national  flag,  invade  our  teni- 
torj',  or  interrupt  our  citizens  in  the  lav;ful  jicnuits  whih  are 
guarantied  to  them  Inj  treaty,  Ihcn  tlie  Governnieiit  will 
promptly  repel  the  insult,  and  seek  rtparation  lor  llie  inju- 
ry. But  it  does  not  appear  that  offences  of  Ihii  kind  have 
been  comynitted by  Mexico.  ANUKEW  JACKSON." 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1836,  then.  General  Jack- 
son thought  we  had  no  cause  of  war  against  Mex- 
ico. If,  since  that  time,  she  has  inflicted  injuries 
upon  us,  perhaps  an  impartial  tribunal  would  de- 
cide that  the  plot  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  for 
twenty  years  secretly  cherished,  and  finally  suc- 
cessfully executed  in  1645,  aflbrds  her  some  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  wrongs  inflicted  have  not 
been  wholly  on  one  side.  But  I  must  hasten  to 
another  part  of  my  argument. 

The  principal  ground  of  defence  assumed  by  the 
President  for  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  Rio  Grande  is,  that  the  territory  thus 
taken  was  "American  soil,"  a  portion  of  the 
United  States.  I  propose  to  examine  that  propo- 
sition. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Executive  made  a  treaty  with  Texas,  by  which 
that  country  was  annexed  to  this  Republic.  That 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  ratification,  and  was  by  that  body  re- 
jected. •  The  published  debates  on  that  occasion 
show  the  grounds  on  which  the  rejection  of  the 
Tyler  treaty  was  based.  Air.  Benton  and  other 
Democratic  Senators  voted  and  spoke  against  the 
treaty,  and  their  opposition  was  almost  solely 
placed  on  the  ground,  that  by  the  treaty  the  bound- 
ary question  was  settled  precisely  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  taken  upon  himself  to  settle  it.  I 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  c[uote  what  Mr.  Benton  said  on  that  occasion. 
He  and  other  Democratic  Senators  voted  against 
the  treaty,  because  it  implied  that  the  western 


boundary  of  Texas  was  the  Rio  Grande,  thus,  as 
they  said,  encroaching  upon  Mexican  territory. 
The  treaty  was,  therefore,  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
Senators  friendly  to  annexation,  but  unwilling  to 
annex  Itrritory  belonging  to  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  refused  to  seiie  a  portion  of 
Mexican  territory,  l)y  ainiexing  Texas  with  the 
Rio  Grande  as  a  western  boundary.  The  measure 
was  thus,  for  a  time,  defeated.  During  the  last 
Presidential  canvass  it  v/as  made  a  question  at  the 
polls;  but  when  its  opponents  predicted  war  as  one 
of  its  probable  consequences,  the  people  were  as- 
sured that  there  was  no  danger  of  war,  that  the 
claims  of  Mexico  would  be  silenced  by  money, 
and  that  the  question  of  boundary  ivould  be  settled 
by  negotiation.  After  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844  was  known,  the  subject  was  again 
brouglit  before  Congress,  and  it  was  proposed,  by 
joint  resohition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
annex  Texas  to  this  Union.  The  resolutions,  after 
havitig  passed  the  House,  wei'e  arnended  in  the 
Senate,  by  adding  an  alternative  proposition,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  negotiate  with  Texas 
and  Mexico;  and  with  the  addition  of  this  second 
proposition,  which  it  was  said  would  be  adopted 
by  the  President,  the  joint  resolutions  of  annexa- 
tion passed  the  Senate.  Mr.  T3'ler,  however,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1845,  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  administration,  adopted  the  first  alternative  of 
the  two  propositions.  In  the  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  Mr.  Polk  .says: 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  foran- 
npxlns;  Texas  tff  the  United  States,  my  predecessor,  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1845,  elected  to  sulnni!  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  of  tliat  resolution  to  the  Eepntilic  of  Texas  as 
an  overture  on  The  part  of  the  United  States  for  her  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.     This  election  I  apjiroved,"  &c. 

The  fii-stand  second  sections  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution thus  adopted  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  approved 
by  Mr.  Polk  are  as  follows: 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  in  Con:;ress  assemht.ed.  That 
Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
vithin  and  rizlttfuttijtelonpnvito  the  Republic  of  Texas  may 
be  erected  into  a  now  Slate,  to  he  ealled  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  a  repubUcan  form  of  eovernment,  to  he  adopted  by  the 
people  of  said  Republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assem- 
bled, with  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  iti  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

'•  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  l\\c  foregoing  con!(??i<  of  Con- 
eress  is  ^iven  upon  the  following  condilious  and  the  follow- 
ing guarantees,  to  wit : 

''First.  Said  State  to  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  j 
ly  this  Governmerd  of  ALL  qUESTIONS  OF  BOUND- 
.dRY  that  may  arise  with  other  Governments,"  &c. 

Under  these  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman,  Texas  ! 
came  into  this  Union,  with  the  express  "  condition  j 
and  guarantee"  that  thequestion  of  her  boundary  I 
with  Mexico  (willi  no  other  nation  had  she  any  [ 
question  of  boundary)  should  be  settled  by  the  ' 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  question, 
what  was  "  territory  projier/j/  included  in  and  right-  ! 
fully  belouging  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  was  to  j 
be  adjusted  by  this  Government  and  Mexico. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  boundary  question  was  pur-  ! 
posely  left  open  to  negotiation.  But  we  were  told  i 
the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  ; 
[Mr.  McLane,]  that  the  constitution  of  the  pres- 
ent Stale  of  Texas,  adopted  on  July  28,  1845,  ex- 
tended the  boundary  of  that  country  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  express  terms,  and  that  Congress,  in  its 
final  consummation  of  annexation,  admitted  Texas 
into  the  Union  with  that  State  constitution,  and 
thus  adopted  and  sanctioned  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary;  and,  further,  that  the  President  was 
bound  to  protect  Texas  to  that  boundary — the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  consequences  which  might  result 
resting  upon  Congress,  and  not  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. Now,  sir,  if  this  were  true,  there  would  be, 
I  admit,  some  force  in  the  argument.  But  the  gen- 
tleman, sir,  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  facts.  I 
admit  that  the  last  Congress,  in  admitting  Texas 
as  a  State,  did  proceed  with  indecent  haste.  The 
measure  was  hurried  through  without  regard  to 
the  usual  forms  of  legislation,  and  without  debate, 
under  the  previous  question.  But  though  a  leap 
was  then  taken  in  the  dark — though,  in  the  pecu- 
liar and  expressive  language  of  some  Western  gen-  I 
tlemen,  (who  afterwards  complained  that  in  the 
Oregon  controversy  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
Southern  brethren,)  they  "  went  it  blind'" — yet  the 
vortex  into  which  they  plunged  was  not  so  dark 
and  deep  as  the  gentleman  supposes.  He  is  en- 
tirely wrong  in  his  facts.  The  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1845,  did  not  declare  her 


boundary  to  extend  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  in  the 
gentleman's  pttftHsAetZ  speech,  he  has  modified  his 
statement.  On  the  contrary,  that  constitution, 
which  I  have  now  before  me,  declares,  in  its  pre- 
amble, that  it  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
j)rovisions  o/ the  joint  resolution  of  annexation. 

And  the  third  section  of  Article  XIII.  of  that 
constitution  is  as  follows  : 

Sec.  3.  Ail  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  now  in  force  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  joint  reiolutions  for  annex- 
ins;  Texas  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  sliall  continue  and  remain  in  force,  as  the  laws 
of  this  State,  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or 
shall  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature  thereof." 

All  laws,  then,  of  the  foriTier  Republic  of  Texas 
were  to  reiuain  in  force,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  except  such  laios  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  annexation  resolutions.  Laws  so  incon- 
sistent were  not  to  continue  in  force,  but  were, 
fi'om  that  time,  repealed  by  this  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  what  laws  of 
the  old  Republic  of  Texas  were  inconsistent  with 
the  atmexation  resolutions.'  Show  me,  if  you  can, 
a  single  law  of  this  character,  except  one,  and  that 
one  was  the  act,  passed  by  the  Texan  Congress  in 
1836,  extending  the  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  thus,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  force, 
annulling  that  clause  in  the  annexation  resolutions 
which  jirovided  that  the  boundary  question  should 
be  settled  by  the  Govtrnment  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  give,  in  another  part  of  my  remarks,  some 
facts  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  act  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas;  passed  in  1836,  which  extend- 
ed the  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  thus 
repealed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
as  being  repugnant  to  the  annexation  resolutions. 
I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place.  The  State  of 
Texas,  in  forming  a  constitution  with  the  view  of 
coming  into  this  Union,  was  not  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  risking  the  success  of  their  favorite  measure  by 
refusing  to  consent  that  the  boundary  line  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  should  be  settled  by  the  United 
States  Government.  No,  sir;  they  had  previously, 
in  point  of  fact,  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  They  never  hail  possession  up  to  that 
river,  and  their  claim  to  it  was  virtually  abandoned 
long  befoi'e.  In  proof  of  this,  permit  me  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  our  charge  d'affaires 
at  Texas,  (Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,)  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  (Secretary  of  State,)  dated  Texas, 
July  11,  1845.     Hesays: 

"The  proclamation  of  a  tri^ce  between  the  two  nations, 
(Texas  and  Mexico,)  founded  on  propositions  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  leaving  the  question  of  boundary  not  otdy 
an  open  one,  hut  Mexico  in  possession  of  the  east  hank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  seemed  ton;e  inconsistent  with  the  expectation 
that,  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  Texas,  our  troops  should 
march  immediately  to  that  river.  What  the  Executive  of 
Texas  had  determined  not  to  fight  for,  hut  to  settle  by  nego- 
tiation, to  say  the  least  of  it,  could  as  well  be  left  to  the 
United  States  on  the  same  conditions." 

The  question  of  boundary,  then,  was  by  Texas 
"  not  only  left  open,"  but  the  President  had  in- 
formation that  "Mexico  was  in  possession  of  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande."  It  was  then  emi- 
nently proper,  when  Texas,  as  a  State,  adopted  a 
constitution  preparatory  to  her  proposed  adinission 
into  our  Union,  that  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  inconsistent  with  the  annexation  resolu- 
tions, should  be  considered  no  longer  of  binding 
validity.  She  came  into  our  Union,  if  not  aban- 
doning her  claim  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  least  leaving  it  open  for  negotiation. 
She  came  with  the  express  understanding,  both  on 
her  part  and  on  ours,  that  the  settleinent  of  the 
boundary  question  was  one  which  the  General  Gov- 
ernment must  undertake;  and  that  it  was  not  for 
Texas,  much  less  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  attempt  its  settlement. 

I  think  I  have  proved,  sir,  that  we  took  Texas, 
at  least,  with  an  uncertain  western  boundary.  The 
boundary  of  Texas  proper — the  old  department  of 
Texas — is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  the 
Nueces  river.  If  it  was  to  be  extended  further 
west,  the  question  of  boundary  thus  raised  was, 
by  the  annexation  resolutions,  to  be  settled  with 
Mexico  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  whole  question  was  thus  left  open  to  negotia- 
tion ;  all  was  "  as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing 
air."  And  there  was  far  more  reason  for  negotia- 
tion in  the  case  of  Texas  than  in  the  case  of  Ore- 
gon. Mexico  was  in  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory,  (if  it  was  then  even  disputed  by  us.) 
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Mr.  Donelson  so  declares  in  his  letter  just  referred 
to.  She  had  been  in  possession  ever  since  her  in- 
dependence. She  had  military  posts  there,  as  I 
shall  show,  of  which  she  was  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session. The  soil  had  been  declared  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  other  distinguislied  Senators,  to  be  risjlit- 
fully  hers,  and  for  that  rewson  the  Senate  had 
rejected  a  treaty  annexing  this  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  our  Union.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
department  of  Texas,  but  was  a  p?irt  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Oregon,  on  the  contrary,  the  President  had 
declared  to  be  ours,  by  a  "  clear  and  unquestion- 
able" title,  to  the  latitude  of  54^40'.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  there  was  far  more  reason  why  we 
should  negotiate  with  regard  to  our  title  to  the 
country  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  than 
in  the  case  of  our  title  to  Oregon.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  see  fit  to  take  forcible  possessiotj  of 
the  "whole  of  Oregon."  No,  sir;  he  chose  to 
negotiate  with  Great  Britain.  Had  he  pursued 
the  same  course  with  Oregon  as  with  the  country 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  had  he  marched  an  army  to 
the  line  he  claimed,  instead  of  leaving  the  question 
to  the  properdepartmentof  the  Government,  would 
any  of  those  who  now  advocate  his  course  hav'e 
then  attempted  to  defend  it?  Could  a  similar  line 
of  conduct  in  that  case  have  been  justified.'  No. 
He  ventured,  to  take  ho  such  course  with  regard 
to  Oregon;  he  left  that  boundary  question  just 
where  he  should  have  left  this.  Knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  the  annexation  resolutions  were  carried 
only  with  a  provision,  that  the  boundary  question 
should  be  left  open  for  negotiation;  knowing  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  when  Secretary  of  State,  had  in- 
structed Mr.  Green  to  assure  Mexico,  that  this 
question  he  was  ready  to  settle  "  on  terms  the  | 
most  liberaV^  to  that  republic;  knowing  that  Mex- 
ico was  in  absolute,  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
soil — that  the  inhabitants  there  were  Mexicans, 
and  not  Texans — and  that  Texas  never  had  exer- 
cised any  actual  jurisdiction  over  the  territory;  by 
what  authority  did  he,  while  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, assume  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  take 
possession  of  the  disputed  ground  with  an  army 
of  the  United  States  ? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  negotiation  had  been 
tried,  and  had  failed;  that  the  President  had  done 
everytliing  in  his  power  to  settle  the  question  by 
negotiation,  and  that  it  was  not  until  all  these  efforts 
failed  that  he  resorted  to  extreme  measures.  I  say, 
sir,  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  when  "■extreme 
measures'''  should  be  resorted  to,  or  what  they 
should  be.  That  was  a  question  for  Congress^  and 
Congress  alone.  The  President  knew  full  well 
that,  when  negotiations  should  fail,  it  was  not  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  resort  to  hostilities.  His  duty 
would  then  have  been  to  submit  the  whole  case  to 
Congress  for  its  action.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  were 
the  proper  authority  to  decide  what  means  should 
be  adopted  on  the  failure  of  negotiation,  and  this 
the  President  well  knew.  The  Constitution  had 
not  invested  him  with  the  right  to  involve  us  in  the 
calamities  of  war,  whenever  he  might  think  further 
negotiations  would  be  unavailing.  I  have  here,  sir, 
a  letter  from  his  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Slidell,  in 
which  he  speaks  to  this  very  point.  Hear  what  he 
says  on  the  28th  of  January,  1846: 

"  After  this,  should  the  Mexican  Government  finally  refuse 
to  receive  you,  then  demand  pas.<ports  from  the  proper  au- 
thority, and  return  to  the  United  States.  It  luill  then  be  the 
duly  oftlie  Prcsi<\ent  to  submit  the  vjhole  case  to  Congress,  and 
ciili  upon  the  nation  to  assert  its  just  rights,  and  avenge  its 
injured  honor." 

This  was  what  the  President  should  have  done 
when  negotiations  had  failed.  But,  sir,  he  did  not 
even  wait  to  see  what  would  be  the  issue  of  nego- 
tiations. When  he  usurped  the  war-making  pow- 
er, and  ordei-ed  the  army  of  General  Taylor  to 
march  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  he 
had  not  heard  of  the  rejection  of  our  minister,  Mr. 
Slidell.  Yet,  in  his  message,  he  tells  us  that  the 
march  of  our  army  did  not  take  place  "  till  he  had 
'  received  such  information  as  rendered  it  probable, 
'  ifnot  certain,  that  the  Mexican  Government  would 
'  refuse  to  receive  our  envoy. "  I  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  mark  the  language  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage. There  was  a  meaning  in  that  peculiar  lan- 
guage. The  words  have  been  carefully  selected. 
He  says,  "  the  army  remained  at  Corpus  Christi  until 
after  he  received"  this  infoi-malion.  That,  sir,  is 
true;  the  army  did  not  march  till  the  11th  of  March 


1846;  but  when  was  the  order  for  the  march  given 
by  the  Pi'esident?  On  the  13th  of  January,  1846. 
He  had  then  no  knowledge  that  our  minister,  Mr. 
Slidell,  had  been  rejected.  He  had  received  no 
such  information  when  the  order  was  given. 

Instead  of  having  the  least  reason,  at  that  time, 
to  suppose  he  had  been  rejected  by  Mexico,  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  more  than  Mr.  Slidell 's  letter 
of  the  17th  and  18th  of  December  had  been  re- 
ceived, in  which  he  informed  Mr.  Buchanan  that 
though  he  might  possibly  be  rejected,  yet,  that  no 
final  decision  had  been  made,  though  the  question 
of  his  reception  had  been  submitted  to  the  council 
of  government.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1846, 
Mr.  Buchanan  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  December,  and  in- 
forms Mr.  Slidell,  that  the  order  of  the  1.3th,  to 
General  Taylor,  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  had 
been  given,  not  in  consequence  of  the  information 
given  by  Mr.  Slidell  of  his  rejection;  no,  sir,  not 
IN  CONSEQUENCE,  but  "  IN  ANTICIPATION"  of 
such  rejection. 

What  information  did  Mr.  Slidell's  letter  of  the 
17th  December  give?  Nothing  more  than  that  his 
rejection  was  possible,  and  hardly  this,  for  it  en- 
closed a  letter  of  December  16,  1845,  from  the 
Mexican  MinisterofForeign  Relations, Mr.  Penay 
Pena,  to  Mr.  Slidell,  giving  the  reason  of  the  delay 
in  deciding-  with  regard  to  his  reception.  This 
letter  of  Mr.  Pena  y  Pefia,  which  was  enclosed  in 
Mr.  Slidell's  letter  of  the  17th  and  18th  December, 
is  as  follows.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Slidell's  rejection 
was  not  then  even  probable : 

Mr.  Pena  y  Pena  to  Mr.  Slidell. 

Palace  of  the  National  Government,  ) 
Mescino,  December \fi, 'ism.      I 

The  iindersijrned,  Ministerof  Foreign  Relations,  in  answer 
to  the  letter  which  his  excellency  Mr.  John  Slidell  was 
pleased  to  address  to  him  yesterday,  has  the  honor  to  inform 
him  that  the  delay  in  his  reception  to  which  he  alludes,  and 
the  consequent  delay  in  answering  his  preceding  note,  making 
known  his  arrival  in  this  capital,  and  accompanyins  a  copy 
of  his  credentials,  have  arUen  solely  from  certain  diffiaiUies, 
occasioned  hy  the  nature  of  those  credentials,  as  compared 
with  the  proposition  made  by  the  United  States,  throush 
their  consul,  to  treat  peacefully  upon  the  affairs  of  Texas, 
with  the  person  who  should  be  appointed  to  that  effect;  for 
which  reason  it  has  betn  found  necessary  to  submit  the  said 
credentials  to  the  council  of  government,  for  its  opinion  with 
resrard  to  them. 

The  undersisned  will  communicate  the  result  to  his  excel- 
lency without  loss  of  time,  assuring  him  meanwhile  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  is  ready  to  frocecd  agreeably  to  what 
it  proposed  in  ifs  answer  on  the  subject. 

The  undersigned  availshimself  of  this  opportunity  to  offer 
to  his  excellency  Mr.  Slidell  the  assurances  of  his  very  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

MANUEL  DE  LA  PESA  Y  PEJJ^A. 
His  Excellency  John  Slidell,  &e.,  &c. 

This  hardly  proved  Mr.  Slidell's  rejection  prob- 
able. On  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  seemed  to  he 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  which  could  be  easily  ob- 
viated; for  he  says,  "the  Mexican  Government  is 
icilling  to  proceed  as^reeahly  to  what  it  proposed  in  its 
answer  on  the  subject,'''  that  is  to  say,  receive  Mr. 
Slidell  as  a  commissioner. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  17th  and  18th  of  December,  1846, 
which  rendered  Mr.  Slidell's  rejection  at  all  certain, 
unless  it  were  contained  in  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  government  on  the  question  of  his  re- 
ception, mentioned  in  the  postcript  of  Mr.  Slidell's 
letter,  dated  December  18.  That  postcript  was  as 
follows: 

"  P.  S.  December  18,  184.5.  The  moment  I  was  about  to 
close  this,  T  obtained  the  dictamen  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, published  in  the  Sigk,  (newspaper.)  I  send  you  the 
paper." 

Mr.  Slidell,  it  seems,  then  sent  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  government,  in  a 
Mexican  newspaper  called  the  Siglo.  I  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  that  paper.  It  is  not  given 
among  the  documents.  How  shall  we  ascertain 
what  it  was?  Did  it  advise  Mr.  Slidell's  rejection? 
Was  it  that  from  which  Mr.  Polk  learnt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  to  be  rejected?  No, 
sir;  it  did  not  advise  his  rejection.  Most  fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  able  to  give  you  the 
contents  of  that  document — this  celebrated  "dic- 
tamen" of  the  Mexican  council  of  government. 
In  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  the  20th  January, 
1846,  to  Mr.  Slidell,  he  tells  us  what  was  this 
"decision  of  the  council  of  government" — this  (/ic- 
tamen.  He  says,  "  the  advice  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  same  spirit;  they  do  not  advise  the 
Mexican  Government  to  refuse  to  receive  you,"  &c.; 
and  goes  on   to  say  that  the  difficulty  was,  that 


Mr.  Slidell  was  a  full  minister,  and  not  a  special 
commissioner.  And  yet,  sir,  if  you  will  turn  to 
the  annual  message  at  the  opening  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  you  will  find  that 
the  President  there  says,  that  this  decision  of  the 
council  of  government  did  advise  Mr.  Slidell's  re- 
jection. Which  of  them  shall  we  believe?  Mr. 
Buchanan  asserts  the  fact  to  be  one  way;  Mr.  Polk 
flatly  contradicts  him,  and  declares  it  to  be  directly 
the  contrary.  Which  was  right?  1  am  inclined 
to  think  Mr.  Buchanan  was  right,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  \yriting  to  Mr.  Slidell,  whom  he  had 
no  motive  to  deceive,  and  who  already  knew  what 
the  decision  in  fact  was.  But  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  must  settle  this  question  of  fact  be- 
tween themselves. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  on  the  13th  day  of  January, 
1846,  when  the  President  ordered  the  army  to 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Mr.  Slidell's  letter,  in- 
forming the  State  Department  of  his  rejection,  had 
not  been  received.  On  the  27th  of  December, 
1845,  Mr.  Slidell  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
enclosing  to  him  the  first  refusal  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  receive  him.  When  was  this  letter 
received  ?  It  so  happens  that  this  letter,  containing 
the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Government  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Slidell,  is  the  only  one  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  which  wc  are  able  to  show  from  the 
documents  before  us.  Fortunately,  we  do  know 
v/hen  this  was  received.  On  the  28th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  Mr.  Buchanan  writes  to  Mr.  Slidell: 
"  Your  despatches  of  the  27th  and  29th  of  Decem- 
ber last  were  received  at  this  department  on  the 
23d  instant."  That  fact,  then,  is  fixed.  Yet  the 
President  had  ordered  General  Taylor  to  march 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
13th,  ten  days  before  he  received  an  intimation 
that  our  minister  had  been  rejected.  Yet  he  tells 
us  the  army  did  not  march;  that  it  "remained  at 
Corpus  Christi"  till  after  he  had  received  informa- 
tion from  Mexico.  By  using  this  form  of  lan- 
guage, did  he  intend  to  deceive  us?  Could  this 
particular  phraseology  have  been  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  false  impression  ? 

Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  the  President  may 
say  of  the  time  when  the  army  actually  marched, 
he  ordered  General  Taylor  to  advance,  long  before 
he  heard  that  our  minister  had  been  rejected.  He 
did  not  hear  of  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell  till  the 
23d  of  January.  The  order  was  issued  on  the 
13t,h  of  January  previous;  and  the  giving  such  an 
order,  under  the  circumstances,  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, such  an  act  of  usurpation  as  renders  him 
liable  to  the  severest  censure.  It  was  an  assump- 
tion of  the  war  power,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
vast  expense  of  treasure  and  of  blood  which  this 
war  has  occasioned. 

Mr.  RHETT  here  interposed  with  a  question 
as  to  dates. 

Mr.  DIXON  replied:  I  assui-e  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  that  I  have  been 
extremely  careful  and  guarded  in  what  I  have 
stated;  and  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  President  had  received  the  slightest  hint  from 
Mr.  Slidell  of  the  fact  of  his  rejection,  till  ten 
days  after  the  order  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  given.  But  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina, or  any  one  who  hears  me,  still  doubts  with 
regard  to  this,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
letter  to  Mr.  Slidell  of  the  20th  January,  1846. 
Instead  of  putting  the  order  to  General  Taylor  to 
march  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the  ground  of  this 
rejection,  Mr.  Buchanan  says:  "In  the  mean  time, 
'  the  President,  IN  ANTICIPATION  of  the  final 
'  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  receive 
'  you,  has  ordered  the  army  of  Texas  to  advance, 
'  and  take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
'Grande."  The  President  and  his  friends  say 
this  order  was  in  consequence  of  the  rejection.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  his  Secretary  of  Slate,  says  it  had 
already  been  given  by  the  President,  m  atiticipation 
of  that  event. 

But,  sir,  even  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  the  President  received  information  on  the  23d 
day  of  January,  1846,  (ten  days  after  the  date  of 
that  fatal  order,  which,  as  predicted  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  precipitated  the  nation  into  war,)— 
I  say,  this  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  not  final. 
The  President  still  had  reason  to  believe  that  our 
minister  vvould  be  received,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
show.     And  I  venture  here  to  ask  the  attention  of 
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the  committee  to  dates,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  are  told  that  negotiation  had 
failed— that  peaceful  means  had  been  exhausted 
before  the  President  resorted  to  extreme  meas- 
ures. Yet  can  you  believe,  sir,  that  on  the  28th 
day  of  January,  1846,  after  Mr.  Slideil's  letter  of 
the  27th  December  had  been  received  here,  Mr. 
Buchanan  writes:  "  You  should  wait  patiently  for 
'  SLJinal  decision  on  the  question  of  your  reception, 
'unless  it  should  be  unreasonably  protracted,  or 
'  you  should  clearly  discover  that  they  are  trifling 
'  with  this  Government." 

"  Wait  patiently  for  a  final  (lecision!"  I  am  right, 
then,  in  saying  that  the  decision  before  given  was  j 
not  consideretl  ^ncj/.  Negotiation  was  not  aban-  j 
doned;  peaceable  means  had  not  been  exhausted  j 
on  the  28th  of  January,  yet  the  army  was  ordered  ■ 
into  the  disputed  territory  on  the  13th  of  the  same  [ 
month  ! 

But  look  further.  Mr.  Slidell  continued  in  | 
Mexico.  (Not  in  the  city,  but  in  Jalapa.)  As  late  j 
as  the  1st  of  March,  1846,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bu-  j 
chanan  as  follows:  i 

"  My  letters  from  Mexico  speak  confidPTitly  of  my  recon- 
nition,"  St,c.     "If  I  should  now  lie  received,!  think  that  j 
my  prospects  of  successful  iiegotifUion  will  l)e  better  than 
if  no  obstacles  had  been  opposed  to  my  reco^'nitioii  in  the  I 
first  instance."  | 

Yet  gentlemen  have  told  us  that  on  the  13th  of  \ 
January  previous  all  negotiation  had  failed ! 

But,  Mr.  Chairman ,  the  documents  of  this  House  1 
furnish  us  with  proof  that  the  President  of  the  ^ 
United  States  had   peculiar  reasons  for  believing 
that  Mexico  would   be  willing  to  negotiate,  and  \ 
would  finally  consent  to  receive  our  minister.     I  , 
think  I  can  satisfy  you  that  he  knew  that  peace-  j 
able  means  had  not  been  exhausted,  and  that  war 
•with  Mexico  was  not  necessary     Mr.  Slidell  gave 
him  a  piece  of  information  which  assured  hiin,  if 
he   had   before  entertained  doubts  on   the  subject, 
that  the  resumption  of  negotiations  with  Mexico 
■was  not  only  probable,  but  nearly  certain.     This 
information  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sli- 
dell, dated   February  6,  1846,  from  which  I  read 
the  following: 

"  Since  tny  despatch  of  the  14th  ultimo  nothing  has  occur- 
red to  indicate  the  course  likely  to  be  pursued  tjy  the  exist- 
ing Government  as  to  my  reception,  hut  I  think  it  will 
mainly  be  controlled  by  the  aspect  of  the  Oregon  question. 
Shovid  our  difficulties  unlli,  Great  Britain  continue  to  pre- 
sent a  prospect  of  war  wilti  tliat  Power,  there  will  be  but  a 
faint  hope  of  a  change  of  policy  here." 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  Slidell  tells  him,  that  his 
own   reception  would  depend   on    the  President's 
settlement  of  the  Oregon   question.     If  that  ques- 
tion should  be  settled  peaceably,  he  would  be  re- 
ceived; but  if  we  should  become  involved  in  war 
with  Great  Britain,  he  would  be  rejected.     Now, 
sir,  the  President  perfectly  well  knew  at  that  time, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have 
a  war  with  England.     The  illustrious  and  vener- 
able gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams] 
made  a  prediction  on  this  floor,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Oregon  question,  whicti  the  President  knew 
full  well  would  prove  true.     He  predicted  that  we 
should   have  no  war  with  England  on  the  Oregon  j 
question;  for,  said  he,  "  either  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  Mr.  President  Polk  will  back  out."     The 
President  very  well  knew  that  he  himself  would 
"  back  ottf,''  if  England  did  not,  as  the  gentleman 
from   Massachusetts  had  predicted.     He  had  no 
intention  of  fighting  Great  Britain.     He  very  well 
knew  that  he  would  abandon  all  to  which  he  had 
said  our  title   was  "clear  and   unquestionable." 
He  knew  that  he  would  sign  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  giving  her  all  she  demanded;  as  Mr.  Pak- 
enham  said  in  his  despatch,  "  without  the  change 
of  a  word  or  a  letter."      Knowing  this,  I  repeat, 
he  had  peculiar  reasons  for  believing  that  Mexico 
would  be  inclined  to  peace,  since  it  was.the  opinion 
of  Mr.    Slidell  that  the  renewal   of  negotiations 
depended   on  the  result  of  the  Oregon  question. 
He  knew  there  was  still  ample  room   for  negotia- 
tion.    Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tliis  House 
have  fallen  into  a  great  mistake,  when  they  have 
claimed   that  the  President  did  not  proceed  to  ex- 
treme measures  till  all  negotiation  was  at  an  end. 
Negotiation  was  not  at  an  end.     On  the  contrary, 
the  final  rejection  itself  of  Mr.  Slidell,  which  took 
place  on  tiie   12th   of  March,  184G,  two  months 
after  the  order  of  January  13th  to   march  to   the 
Rio  Grande,  was  put  by  Mexico,  in  part,  on  the 
^    ground  that  our  "invading  forces  were  advancing 


by  her  northern  frontiers,"  "  at  the  same  time  that, 
by  our  minister  plenipotentiary,  propositions  were 
made  for  conciliation  and  accommodation."  Mr. 
J.  M.  De  Castillo  y  Lanzas,  the  then  Mexican 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  says,  in  giving  the 
final  decision  of  his  Government,  this  "  would  be 
a  sufficiently  powerful  reason  for  not  listening  to* 
propositions  for  conciliation  and  accommodation." 
Thus  it  appears,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  docu- 
ments with  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  furnished  this  House,  that  while  nego- 
tiations were  pending,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  termination  of  the  difficulties  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  the  President,  before  he  had 
received  information  of  Mr.  Slideil's  rejection, 
without  "  submitting  the  whole  case  to  Congress," 
(as  Mr.  Buchanan  declared  it  his  duty  to  do,)  al- 
though then  in  session,  cut  short  all  negotiation 
with  the  sword,  and,  by  his  own  unauthorized, 
unconstitutional  act,  precipitated  this  country  into 
war. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  friends  of  the  President  that 
the  order  of  the   13th   of  January,    1846,  under 
which  our  army  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Was 
given  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  advice  of  General  Taylor.     Probably  this  de- 
fence is  more  relied  on  by  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
I  dent  than  any  other.     We  were  told  the  other  day, 
I  by  some  gendeman,  in  the  course  of  debate,  that 
the  AVhigs  were  afraid  to  go  into  the  next  Presi- 
dential contest  upon  their  own  principles,  but  were 
I  endeavoring  to  "  skulk  behind  General  Taylor." 
I  This  charge  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  men  who 
I  thernselves  are  afraid   to   rest  the  conduct  of  the 
I  President  on  its  ov.m  merits.     They  xoould  "skulk 
beliind  General  Taylor;"  but  even  there  they  will 
not  be  out  of  danger.     I  shall  examine  this  point, 
sir,  and  I  ask   your  attention  while  I  show  what 
was  the  character  of  the  advice  given  by  General 
Taylor  to  the  President.     Let  us  see  whether,  in 
ordering   our   army  to  march    into    the   enemy's 
country,  Mr.  Polk  pursued  the  advice  given  him 
by  that  distinguished  general.     And  here  I  must 
again  refer  to  public  documents. 

On  the  15th  day  of  June,  184,5,  orders  were  sent 
to  General  Taylor  to  proceed  to  Texas.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, (acting  Secretary  of  War,)  in  those  orders, 
gives  him  this  information,  viz: 

"  The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist 
with  the  health  of  our  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 
repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annep 
ation,  uill  l>e  our  western  border." 

Again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says:  "  Your 
'  preparations  to  embark  to  the  western  frontier  of 
'  Texas  [which  he  had  said,  in  the  first  extract 
'just  read,  was  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande]  are  to 
'  be  rnade  without  any  delay;"  but  he  was  directed, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  land  on  that  frontier  (the 
Rio  Grande)  till  he  ascertained  the  acceptance  by 
Texas  of  the  terms  of  annexation.  As  soon  as 
General  Taylor  heard  of  that  event,  lie  was  at 
liberty,  under  this  order,  to  take  position  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande. 

Again,  July  30,  1845,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
War,  writes: 

'•  The  Kio  Grande  is  claimed  to  be  the  bour.dary  between 
the  two  countries,  and  up  to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend 
your  protection,  only  excepting  any  posts  in  the  actual  occu- 
pation of  Mexican  forces,  &.c.  It  is  expected  that,  in  se- 
lecting the  establishment  for  your  troops,  you  will  approach 
as  near  the  boundary  line^rtli-e Rio  Grande— us  prudence  will 
dictate." 

Nov/,  sir,  these  were  the  orders  under  which 
General  Taylor  was  acting  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  of  October  4,  1846,  in  which  it  is  said  he 
advised  the  march  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
He  had  been  already  told  that  he  was  to  approach 
"  as  near  the  Rio  Grande  as  prudence  would  dic- 
tate"— that  hi.'s  ultirnate  destination  was  the  Rio 
Grande,  &c.  What,  then,  does  General  Taylor 
write  on  the  4th  of  October,'  He  begins  his  letter 
by  reminding  the  Department  that  "the  instruc- 
tions of  June  15,  (1845,)  issue^d  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
directed  him  to  select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the 
health  of  the  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 
reoel  invasion,"  &c.;  and  he  adds,  that  "Point 
'  Isabel,  twenty-one  miles  from  Matamoros,  would 
'  have  fulfilled,  more  completely  than  any  other 
'  position,  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
'  tary.''  He  then  gives  his  reasons  for  not  occu- 
pying that  point.   He  says:  "We  had  no  artillery, 


'  no  engineer  force  or  appliances,  and  but  a  mod- 
'  erate  amount  of  infantry;  and  the  occupation  of 
'  Point  Isabel,  under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
'  at  least  tlie  possibility  of  resistance  from  the 
'  Mexicans,  might  have  coimpromised  the  safety 
'  of  the  command,"  &c.  He  then,  after  some 
further  remarks,  goes  on  to  give  what  is  relied  on 
as  the  advice  of  General  Taylor,  as  follow.s: 

"For  these  reasons,  our  position  tlius  far  has,  I  think, 
been  the  best  possible ;  but  now  that  the  entire  force  will 
soon  he  concentrated,  it  may  well  be  a  question,  whether 
the  rieiDS  of  Government  ivill  be  best  carried  out  by  otir  remain- 
ins;  at  this  point.  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  niaiifi  any 
suggestion  on  topics  that  may  become  matters  of  delicate 
negotiation  ;  but  if  our  Goveknment,  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  the  Kio  Grande  an  ulti- 
matum, I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of 
one  or  two  suitable  points  on  or  quite  near  that  river,"  &c. 

What  does  General  Taylor  here  say.?  He  fears 
th^t,  by  rernaining  at  Corpus  Christi,  he  may  not 
carry  out  "the  views  of  the  Government."  He 
had  been  told  that  the  Administration  meant  to 
insist  on  the  Rio  Grande  as  our  western  boundary. 
If  that  was  still  their  determination — if  the  line 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  to  be  the  ultimatum,  then, 
in  that  hypothetical  case,  he  advised  the  march  of 
the  army.  But,  sir,  was  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  the 
ultimatum .'  That  was  a  question  to  be  settled  by 
negotiation,  in  which  the  treaty-making  power 
was  to  be  heard;  and  so  it  was  declared  in  the  an- 
nexation resolutions.  Mr.  Polk,  however,  saw 
fit  to  decide  the  question  without  consulting  the 
Senate. 

This,  sir,  is  the  advice  given  by  General  Tay- 
lor, on  which  the  friends  of  the  President  rest  his 
defence.  They  say,  that  when  he  gave  the  fatal 
order  of  January  13,  1846,  he  acted  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  General  Taylor.  Now,  sir,  let  me  expose 
to  you  the  abominable  fraud,  the  gross  deception, 
of  this  defence.  Would  you  believe  it  possible, 
sir,  if  you  did  not  know  the  fact,  that  this  advice 
of  General  Taylor,  on  which  it  is  said  the  Presi- 
dent acted,  was,  on  the  7th  day  of  November, 
1845,  more  than  two  months  before  the  order  of 
January  13,  1846,  fully,  entirely,  and  explicitly 
retracted  by  General  Taylor,  and  retracted  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Slideil's  mission, 
by  which  negotiations  were  resumerl.?  Yet  so  is 
the  fact.  Do  the  champions  of  the  President  pub- 
lish to  the  world  this  fact.'  No,  sir;  they  conceal 
it;  their  constituents  will  never  learn  it  through 
thenri.  The  gentlemen  who  have  sjwken  on  this 
subject  oti  the  other  side  have  studiously  concealed 
this  important  fact.  They  say  the  President  acted 
on  the  advice  of  General  Taylor.  That  advice, 
hypothetical  and  conditional  as  it  was,  was  retract- 
ed on  the  7th  of  November,  1845,  and  was,  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1846,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  It 
v/as  not,  at  that  time.  General  Taylor's  advice. 
On  sober  second  thoughts,  he  modified  his  opinion; 
and  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Polk's  course  v/aa 
justified  by  General  Taylor's  judgment,  do  rank 
injustice  to  that  distinguished  officer.  Here  is  his 
letter,  dated  Corpus  Christi,  November  7,  1845. 
I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  extract,  in 
which  he  retracts  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter of  October  4th: 

"The  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  (says 
General  Taylor.)  dated  October  16,  was  received  and  ac- 
knowledged on  the  1st  and  2d  instant.  I  purposely  deferred 
a  detailed  reply  to  the  various  points  embraced  in  that  com- 
munication until  [  could  receive  an  answer  to  mine  of 
October  4th,  which  covered,  at  least  in  part,  the  same 
ground.  The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  however,  [of  Mr. 
Slideil's  mission,]  tends  to  modify  in  some  degree  the  views 
expressed  in  that  communicatioii,  (of  October  4th.)  T'hepo- 
sition  now  occupied  fnj  the  troops  (Corpus  Christi)  may  per- 
haps be  the  best  while  negotiations  are  pending,  or,  at  any 
rate,  until  a  disposition  shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to 
protract  them  unreasonably.  Under  the  supposition  that 
such  may  be  the  views  of  the  department,  I  shall  make  no 
movement  from  this  point,  except  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining tiie  country,  until  further  instructions  are  received." 

This  letter,  written  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1845,  was  received  here  long  before  the  13th  of 
January,  1846.  It  retracted  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  letter  of  October  4th,  When  the  letter  (of 
October  4th)  was  written,  General  Taylor  did  not 
know  that  negotiations  were  to  be  renewed.  We 
had  then  no  minister  in  Mexico.  But  now,  No- 
vember 7th,  he  had  heard  that  Mexico  had  cori- 
sented  to  receive  a  commissioner.  Indeed,  in  this 
very  letter  of  the  7th  of  November,  he  encloses 
CotTimodore  Conner's  letter,  giving  our  Govern- 
ment information  of  the  fact,  that  he  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  renewal  of  negotiations,  withdrawn 
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our  naval  force  from  before  Vera  Cruz.  The  fact 
that  nesijotialions  were  thus  renewed  "  modified  the 
views"  he  had  before  expressed.  He  did  not  deem 
it  proper,  under  the  circumstances,  to  advance  his 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  thought  "the  posi- 
'  tion  then  occupied  by  his  troops  was  the  best 
'  while  negotiations  were  pending,  or,  at  any  rate, 
'  until  a  dfsposition  should  be  manifested  by  Mex- 
'  ico  to  protract  them  unreasonably."  The  Presi- 
dent, on  the  contrary,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1846,  ordered  him  to  advance,  while  negotiations 
•were  pending, and  before  Mexico  had  shown  a  dis- 
po.sition  to  protract  them  unreasonably;  for  Mr. 
Slidell  reached  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1845,  and  in  a  little  more  than  one  month,  and  be- 
fore he  heard  of  Mr.  Slidell's  rejection,  viz:  on 
the  13th  of  January,  184G,  the  fatal  order  was 
given.  Yes,  sir,  this  order  was  given  while  nego- 
tiations were  pending,  and  before  Mexico  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  protract  them  unreason- 
ably, in  spite  of  the  advice  and  opinion  of  General 
Taylor,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  of  November 
7th.  Yet  the  friends  of  the  President,  concealing 
this  last  named  letter,  dare  to  tell  the  country  that 
he  acted  by  the  advice  of  General  Taylor.  Sir, 
they  cannot  "  skulk  behind"  that  advice.  It  was 
only  conditional  in  the  first  instance;  it  was  fully 
withdrawn,  and  other  and  better  advice  given  in 
its  place — advice  which  should  have  been  followed 
by  the  President.  He  committed  an  error,  the 
responsibility  of  which  he  alone  must  bear.  If  it 
brought  on  this  war — if  it  has  cost  our  country  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  her  citizens — if  it  has  carried 
mourning  and  despair  to  the  bereaved  hearts  of 
thousands  of  widows  and  orphans,  on  him  alone 
rests  the  responsibility.  He  cannot  divide  the 
awful  burden,  but  must  bear  it  alone. 

But  take  another  view  of  this  point.  Admit,  if 
you  please,  that  General  Taylor  advised  tlie  march 
of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  How  does  this 
help  the  President?  Congress — the  war  power — 
not  the  President,  was  the  proper  judge  of  the  ex- 
jiediency  of  such  an  act  of  hostility.  General  Tay- 
lor, of  course,  said  nothing  on  this  point.  What- 
ever he  advised  had  reference  to  the  policy  of  the 
measure,  not  to  the  branch  of  the  Government  by 
whom  it  should  be  decided.  If  it  was  the  design 
of  the  Administration  to  make  the  Rio  Grande  an 
ultimatum,  and  if  it  was  believed"  that  taking  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute  would 
strengthen  our  claim,  and  thus  aid  negotiation,  did 
such  a  design,  and  such  a  belief,  confer  any  new 
constitutional  powers  on  the  President,  and  au- 
thorize hiin,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to 
invade  territory  in  the  actual  possession  of  Mex- 
ico, and  thus  involve  the  country  in  war .'  No, 
sir;  if  the  President  had  been  convinced  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  or  any  other  person,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  territory 
he  intended  to  claim,  he  should  have  applied  to 
Congress  for  authority.  He  chose,  however,  to 
usurp  the  war-making  power. 

I  have  proceeded  thus  far  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  which  the  army 
was  ordered  by  the  President  to  advance,  was  dis- 
j)uled  territory,  claimed  by  the  United  Slates  and 
Mexico,  our  right  being,  by  the  annexation  reso- 
lutions, left  open  to  be  settled  by  the  treaty-making 
power  of  this  Government,  in  negotiation  with 
Mexico.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  intended  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  our  title  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  time  the  war 
broke  out:  it  has  thus  far  been  my  effort  to  show, 
that  if  we  had  a  title  which  was  in  dispute,  the 
President  had  no  right  to  settle  the  dispute  by  force 
of  arms.  But,  sir,  if  our  title  to  that  country  was 
not  valid;  if  it  was  utterly  unfounded — a  mere 
groundless  claim,  and  known  so  to  be;  if  the  coun- 
try on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  as 
much  a  part  of  Mexico  as  the  city  of  Mexico  itself, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  course  of  the  President? 
If  such  were  the  fact,  he  had  no  more  right  to 
march  our  armies  into  that  country,  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  than  he  had  to  advance 
with  an  armed  force  into  South  America.  In  all 
our  cases  of  disputed  territory  with  other  nations, 
it  has  always  been  conceded  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  President's  duty  to  take  possession,  by  force, 
of  the  territory  in  dispute.  In  the  case  of  posts 
held  by  Great  Britain  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
our  title  to  which  she  did  not  pretend  to  dispute, 
but  which  she  held  (acknowledging  them  to  be 


ours)  by  way  of  redress  for  injuries  she  claimed  to 
have  suffered  from  us,  the  title  was  not  in  question.  | 
Those  posts — acknowledged  to  be  in  onr  territory,  j 
and  the  title  not  being  disputed — President  Wash- 
ington ordered  General  Wayne  to  take  possession 
of  with  an  armed  force;  and,  in  so  doing,  General 
Wayne  .stated  to  the  British  commander  that  the  ; 
ground  in  question  was  the  "  well-known  and 
ACKNOWLEDGED  territory  of  the  United  States." 
But  in  all  cases  where  territory  has  been  disputed, 
it  has  been  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  it  was 
not  the  constitutional  right  of  the  President  to  take 
forcible  possession,  and  settle  the  controversy  with 
the  sword,  but  that  he  should  invoke  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government — 
the  Senate.  So  it  was  with  the  question  of  the 
Northeastern  boundary.  So  it  was  in  the  Oregon 
controversy,  in  which,  though  our  right  was  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  be  "  clear  and  unques- 
tionable," he,  in  advance,  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate.  So  it  has  always  been;  and  when  forcible 
possession  has  been  taken  of  disputed  territory,  it 
has  been  done  by  authority  of  Congre.'iS,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  line  of  the  Perdido.  But  if  it  appears 
that  we  had  no  title  to  the  country  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  President? 
I  propose,  sir,  to  examine  this  point.  And  here, 
sir,  I  am  aware  I  am  approaching  dange^'ous 
ground.  I  know,  full  well,  that  if  a  member  of 
this  House  honestly  believes  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  country  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  "  American  soil," 
that  it  was  no  part  of  Texas,  and  therefore  became 
no  part  of  the  United  States,  and  dares  to  express 
this  belief,  he  will  be  instantly  denounced  as  a 
traitor.  I  have  no  fear  of  such  denunciations — 
none  at  all.  I  represent  constituents  who  think 
what  they  please,  and  dare  to  speak  what  they 
think;  and  I  should  be  u.Tworthy  to  represent 
them,  if  I  should  hesitate  here  to  declare  my  hon- 
est convictions.  We  have  been  told,  sir,  not  only 
in  partisan  newspapers,  but  in  a  Presidential  mes- 
saee,  that  those  wiio  doubt  our  title,  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  express  that  doubt,  are  guilty  of  giving  "  aid 
and  comfort"  to  the  enemy.  Why  is  that  charge 
not  repeated  in  the  last  annual  message  of  the 
President?  Is  it  becauS3  he  see.s  its  gross  impro- 
priety, and  has  grown  more  respectful  to  Congress  ! 
I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  it  is  because  he  has  been 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  reproaches  which,  in 
reply  to  his  accusation  of  giving  "  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy"  have  been  heaped  upon  his  own 
head  in  this  House,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  He,  sir,  cannot  escape  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  himself  given  more  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  than  any  man  now  living.  H!ere, 
sir,  is  the  weapon,  short  and  sharp  as  a  dagger, 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  order  of 
the  President,  stabbed  his  own  country,  and  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy: 

[Private  and  Confidential.] 
''  U.  S.  NwY  Depaktment,  May  13,  1846. 
"Commodore:    If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

"GEORGE  UANCROFT. 
"Commndore  David  Conner, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron." 

I  cannot  dwell  on  this:  but  I  have  seen,  in  the 
papers  brought  by  the  last  arrival  from  England,  a 
letter  written  by  this  same  Mr.  Bancroft,  now  our 
minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  which,  by 
order  of  the  President,  he  demands  the  dismissal 
from  the  British  service  of  the  naval  officer  who 
conveyed  Paredes  into  Vera  Cruz.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  reply,  assures  Mr.  Bancroft  that  the  offi- 
cer should  be  suspended  from  his  command.  Now, 
sir,  when  Mr.  Bancroft  wrote  that  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  do  you  suppose  his  pass  to  Santa 
Anna  occurred  to  him?  It  was  a  coincidence  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  very  man  who,  by  order 
of  the  President,  admitted  Santa  Anna,  should  be 
the  instrument  of  the  saine  President  in  demanding 
the  punishment  of  a  British  officer  for  admitting 
Paredes.  Did  the  President  mean  to  claim  a  mo- 
nopoly of  admitting  Mexican  officers  into  Mexico  ? 
Did  he  mean  to  monopolize  the  business  of  giving 
"aid  and  comfort?"  Or  did  he  really  think  that 
the  bringing  in  of  Paredes  was  so  great  an  injury 
to  this  nation,  that  the  British  officer,  by  whom  it 
was  done,  should  be  discharged  by  his  Govern- 
ment from  command?  If  so,  why  is  not  the  ad- 
misaion  of  Santa  Anna  equally  good  reason  why 


an  American  President  should  be  found  worthy  of 
the  same  condemnation?  I  might  call  on  the 
American  people  to  discharge  the  President  from 
office  (should  he  be  a  candidate  for  reelection)  for 
admitting  Santa  Anna,  as  he  demanded  the  dis- 
charge of  the  British  officer  who  admitted  Pnredes. 

I  find,  among  those  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
Mexico,  by  denying  our  title  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  so  many  distinguished  members 
of  the  Democratic  party,  that  I  have  little  fear  of 
suffering  in  such  good  company.  If  they  are  trai- 
tors, let  their  own  political  friends  condemn  iheni. 
I  shall  quote  their  opinions,  given  when  they  had 
no  interest  in  concealing  the  truth.  I  call  them  as 
my  witnesses,  to  prove  that  the  soil  on  which 
blood  was  first  shed  in  this  war,  was  not"  Ameri- 
can soil."  The  first  I  shall  introduce  is  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  shall  mention  with  the  utmost  respect. 
1  mean  the  former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  [Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,] a  gentleman  whose  opinions  come  with 
great  weight — whose  opinions  upon  any  question 
are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  The  views 
expressed  on  this  floor  by  that  gentleman,  occupy- 
ing that  official  situation  in  the  House,  are  matter.3 
of  history;  they  may  be  called  a  part  of  the  res 
gestoe,  and,  as  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  pre- 
sented our  extreme  claims,  are  evidence  against 
us.  They  were  given  in  the  strong  and  peculiar 
language  which  that  ffentleman  is  accustomed  to 
employ — language  striking,  powerful,  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  highly  attractive  to  all  who  hear  him  on 
this  floor.  The  part  of  his  speech  I  allude  to  will 
be  recollected  in  a  moment  by  every  gentleman 
who  heard  it,  and  by  many  who  did  not,  but  have 
seen  it  in  print.     It  was  as  follows. 

"  The  territorial  limits  are  jnarked  in  the  configuration  of 
this  continent  by  an  AlmiRhty  hand.  The  Platte,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Red,  and  the  Missis-ippi  rivers,  without  count- 
ing great  though  minor  Etreams  in  that  vast  ti'rraqupous 
region  of  cotton,  sugar,  lead,  and  other  mighty  staples  which 
have,  in  a  few  years,  kept  pace  with  steam  itself  in  marvel- 
ous development — those  rivers  are  naturally  our  waters, 
with  their  estuaries  in  the  Bay  of  Me.vico. 

"The  stupendous  deserts  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bravo  rivers  are  the  natural  boundaries  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Mauritanian  races.  There  [in  that  dt'tert] 
ends  the  valley  of  the  West.  There  Mi'xico  begins.  Thence 
beyond  the  Bravo  begin  the  Moorish  people  and  their  Indian 
associates,  to  whom  Mexico  properly  belongs,  who  should 
not  cross  [what,  the  Bravo.'  No,  but]  that  vast  desert  [be- 
tween the  Bravo  and  the  Nueces]  if  they  could,  as,  on  our 
side,  we  too  ou^iht  to  stop  there,  because  interminable  con- 
flicts must  ensue,  cither  on  our  going  south  or  their  coming 
north  of  that  gicantic  boundary.  While  peace  is  cherished, 
that  boundary  will  be  sacred.  Not  till  the  spirit  of  conquest 
rages  will  the  people  on  either  side  molest  or  mix  with  each 
other;  and  whenever  they  do,  one  or  the  other  race  niu.-tbe 
conquered,  if  not  extinguished."  *  *  » 

'•  To  Mexico  we  ofter.explanation  for  our  incorporation  of 
Texas — explanation  which  she  will  be  satisfied  with.  I 
shall  refrain  from  argument — from  arguing  the  extent  of  that 
explanation.  Although  the  public  correspondence  between 
the  two  North  American  republics  has  become  anary,  I  am 
happy  to  be  authorized  to  assure  this  House  that  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  tliingS  apprehend  little  or 
no  danger  of  war.  The  main  sinew  of  war  (money)  will 
heal  the  breach  and  the  controversy  amicably.  It  affords 
me  great  satisfaction  lo  state  thai  hostilities  are  not  probable 
with  Mexico." 

He  thus  told  us  that  there  existed  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Bravo  (otherwise  and  more  fre- 
quently called  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte)  stupendous  deserts,  v.'hich 
formed  a  natural  boundary  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Mauritanian  races,  and  that  which- 
ever of  them  .should  cross  (not  the  Rio  Grande,  bot) 
that  desert, would  either  conquerorbeconquered  by 
the  other;  tliat  peace  iras  secure  so  long  as  that  de- 
sert was  not  crossed,  and  that  it  never  would  be, 
till  the  spirit  of  conquest  was  raging  in  one  coun- 
try or  the  other.  Sir,  the  gentleman|was  right — 
the  spirit  of  conquest  raged  in  the  cabinet  councils 
of  this  Government,  when  the  order  was  given  to 
General  Taylor  to  cross  that  desert.  The  genlle- 
man  seems  to  have  been  inspired;  he  must  have 
had  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  While  thus  treating 
of  events  yet  future,  he  was  in  reality  writing  his- 
tory, and  facts  have  justified  every  word  he  utter- 
ed. I  wish  what  he  afterwards  said  had  been 
equally  true.  He  said  that  money  would  settle 
the  question;  there  was  no  danger  of  bloodshed; 
money— money  would  do  everything.  But  he 
was  in  this  mistaken.  He  did  not  know,  he  could 
not  anticipate  the  utter  madness  and  folly  which 
would  rule  the  hour.  He  could  not  foresee,  that 
while  negotiations  were  pending  "to  heal  the 
breach,  and  end  the  controversy  amicably,"  the 
President,  with  "  the  spirit  of  conquest  raging"  in 
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his  bosom,  v/ould,  with  an  armed  force,  cross  the 
desert  which  he  declared  a  "  sacred  boundary"  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  and  thus  begin  "an 
interminable  conflict."  The  gentleman  undoubt- 
edly would  have  settled  the  question  amicably. 
So  could  any  man  in  his  senses,  who  was  endowed 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  human  wisdom.  But 
our  President — the  model  President,  as  he  is  called 
— first  involves  us  iu  war,  and  afterwards  asks  for 
money  which  might  have  prevented  the  war,  to 
purchase  peace. 

But  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  the  only  traitor.  There  is  another  not  less 
distinguished  than  he.  Probably  gentlemen  anti- 
cipate me  when  1  say  that  I  have  reference  to  an 
eminent  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton.] 
No  one  will  contradict  me  when  I  affirm,  that  there 
exists  not  in  our  country  a  man  better,  or  so  well, 
acquainted  with  the  entire  question  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Texas  and  Me.Kico.  He  wrote  upon 
it,  as  he  is  rather  fond  of  telling  the  Senate,  twenty 
years  ago,  under  the  signature  of  La  Salle.  What 
does  he  say?  Fie  opposed  the  Tyler  treaty  of  an- 
nexation in  1844,  because  it  included  the  territory 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  His  language 
is  so  strong,  that  were  to  use  anything  like  it,  1 
should  be  branded  as  a  traitor»of  the  deepest  dye. 
Hear  him.     He  says  : 

"  The  treaty,  [of  annexation,]  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
bounilaiy  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  out- 
rage on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thousand  miles-  of 
her  territory,''^  is-c.  "I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to 
dismember  the  Mexican  Repuhlic  by  seizin-;  her  domirrions 
in  New  Mexico,  Chihuahna,  Coaliuila,  and  Tainanlipas." 

'=The  real  Texas  which  we  acr|uired  by  the  treaty  of 
1E03,  and  flun'^  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  never  approaclied 
the  Rio  Grande,  except  near  its  mouth." 

Mr.  B.  closed  his  speech  by  oflering  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  into  the  American  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  T«xas,  cnnprehending,  as  the  said  incorporation  woulcl 
do,  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  departments  of  New  Mexico, 
Chihualiua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamanlipas,  would  be  an  act  of 
direct  a^p-esHon  upon  Mexico,  for  all  Ike  comeqaences  of 
which  the  United  States  ii;oidd  stand  responsible." 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  for  all  the 
consequences  of  the  seizure  of  the  same  territory 
by  the  President,  he  alone  stands  responsible. 

Afterwards,  the  treaty  having  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  on  the  ground,  mainly,  that  the  title 
of  Texas  did  not  rightfully  extend  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  Mr.  Benton  brought  in  his  bill  to  annex 
'' the  real  Texas"  to  this  Union.  Tiiat  bill  thus 
described  the  boundaries  of  Texas: 
Extract  from  Mr.  Benton''s  hill  to  provide  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales. 

"1.  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be  in  the 
desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along  the  highlands 
and  mountain  hci^'hts  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  waters  of  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  to  lati- 
tude 42"  north." 

In  his  speech  on  this  bill,  he  said:  "The  Rio 
'  Grande  del  Norte  is  a  Mexican  river  by  position 
'  and  possession,  and  to  the  Mexicans  may  it  ever 
'belong."  And  speaking  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas,  he  says:  "It  is  a  line  in  the  desert  prairie 
'  to  the  west  of  the  river  Nueces.  This  is  the 
'  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
«  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  agreed  upon 
'  by  eminent  statesmen  as  proper  for  Mexico  as 
'  for  ourselves,  and  written  down  in  the  book  of 
'  fate  and  the  law  of  nature  as  the  true  and  perma- 
*  nent  boundary  between  the  two  first  Powers  of 
'  the  New  World.  Soon  or  late  that  boundary  will 
'  be  established." 

Was  Mr.  Benton  right.'  He  declares  that  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  not 
"  Jlmerican  soil" — it  is  Mexican  soil.  He  says  it 
is  not  ours — it  is  hers.  He  affirms  that  the  bound- 
ary lies  not  in  the  river,  but  ia  the  desert — "the 
stupendous  desert" — between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  That  desert  President  Polk  ordered 
our  army  to  cross  in  time  of  peace.  And  are  we 
to  be  told  that  what  was  Democratic  truth  when 
Mr.  Benton  spoke,  is  now  Whig  falsehood.'  Be- 
cause the  President  usurped  our  power  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  territory,  must  we  therefore  say  it 
is  "  .American  soil?'" 

But  there  are  other  traitors,  and  my  witnesses 
end  not  here.  I  have  more,  and  not  less  distin- 
guished. The  Hon.  Silas  Wright — the  late  la- 
mented Senator  from  New  York — in  giving  the 
reasons  to  his  own  constituents  why  he  voted 
against  the  treaty  of  annexation,  stated,  as  a  prin- 


cipal one,  that  the  Texas  to  be  annexed  overran 
the  Mexican  soil.  Here  are  his  words:  "I  felt  it 
,'  my  duty  to  vote  against  the  ratification  of  the 
'  treaty  for  the  annexation.  I  believed  that  the 
'  treaty,  from  the  boundaries  that  must  be  implied 
'from  it,  embraced  a  country  to  ivhich  Texas  had  no 
'  claim,  over  which  she  had  never  asserted  jurisdic- 
'  tion,  and  ivhich  she  had  no  right  to  cede."  Now, 
will  gentlemen  tell  us  that  Silas  Wright  was  igno- 
rant of  the  question  ?  That  he  did  not  understand 
the  subject.'  Or  will  they  take  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma,  and  say  he  was  a  traitor,  and  belied 
his  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  Are  we  not  safe  in 
following  such  an  authority.' 

But  I  have  yet  further  witnesses.  I  have  one 
whom  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  accuse  either  of  ignorance  or  treachery.  It 
is  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  himself.  He 
has  given  us  another  proof  that  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  was  not  American  soil  when  hos- 
tilities commenced.  On  the  8th  day  of  July,  1845, 
he  wrote  to  General  Taylor  as  follows: 

"  Sir  :  This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has  some 
military  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  are  and  for  some  time  have  been  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  her  troops.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here- 
tofore received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of  ag- 
gression, unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should  exist.  T/ie 
Mexican  forces  at  the  posts  in  their  possession,  and  which 
have  been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed,  as  long  as  relations  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  continue. 

"  VV.  L.  MARCY." 

Military  posts  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans 
"not  to  be  disturbed  !"  Why  not.'  Military  posts, 
in  possession  of  a  foreign  nation,  upon  "  Jlmerican 
soil!"  How  came  they  there.'  Had  they  invaded 
this  American  soil?  No;  they  had  "for  some 
time"  been  in  the  occupancy  of  these  posts,  says 
Secretary  Marcy.  In  fact  they  had  always  been 
in  such  occupancy,  and  their  presence  was  thus 
acknowledged  to  be  rightful.  It  did  not  affect 
the  "  peaceful  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States."  Could  this  have  been  so  if  the 
soil  had  been  that  of  the  United  States?  Perma- 
nent military  occupation  of  "  Jlmerican  soil,"  by 
the  troops  of  a  foreign  nation,  consistent  with 
"relations  of  peace!"  No,  sir,  the  Secretary  is 
guilty  of  no  such  absurdity.  He  knew  it  was  not 
American  soil,  otherwise  his  order  would  have 
been  unjustifiable.  He  knew  the  Mexican  forces, 
occupying  these  posts,  were  not  invaders.  They 
were  occupying  their  own  territory;  and  General 
Taylor,  in  reply  to  these  instructions,  writes  to 
the  department  that  "  he  had  assured  the  Mexi- 
cans, "  living  on  this  side  ofthe  Rio  Grande,  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  and  usages  .'''- 
Yes,  sir,  they  had  occupied  that  soil  so  long,  that 
they  hatl  acquired  '■'rights"  by  psssession,  antl 
had  contracted  "  usages."  "Rights  and  usages  .'" 
Mexicans  on  our  soil  having  "  rights  and  usages'' 
which  are  to  be  protected,  and  occupying  military 
posts  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed!  And  yet  the 
President  tells  us  this  soil,  on  which  the  first  blood 
was  spilt,  was  "  American  soil !" 

I  have  more  testimony.  What  did  General 
Taylor  write  to  this  same  Secretary  of  War?  He 
tells  hhn,  that  as  he  approached  Point  Isabel  with 
his  army,  the  Mexicans  fired  their  buildings,  and 
that  he  considered  this  "an  act  of  hostility."  I 
agree  with  him:  it  was  unquestionably  an  act  of 
hostility;  such  an  act  of  hostility  as  that  of  the 
Russians  when  they  fired  Moscow  on  the  approach 
of  Bonaparte.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  President 
that  all  this  soil  was  ours.  Mexicans  occupied  it, 
Mexican  military  posts  were  on  it,  and  had  long 
been  there,  and  the  Mexican  inhabitants,  on  the 
approach  of  our  army,  fired  their  dwellings  and 
fled  in  terror.  Yet  we  are  now  required  to  be- 
lieve it  was  American  soil,  and'that  when  the 
Mexican  troops  came  there,  it  was  an  act  of  in- 
vasion, and  justified  the  war! 

But  1  must  hasten  on.  In  addition  to  these 
proofs,  I  call  your  attention  to  opinions  expressed 
by  agents  of  this  Government,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson  writes  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  under  date  of  28th  June,  1845,  as 
follows: 

"  Corpus  Christi  is  said  to  be  as  healthy  as  Pensacola,  a 
convenient  place  for  supplies,  and  is  the  most  western  point 
now  occupied  by  Texas.  v^  *  *  *  * 

"  Tlie  occupation  of  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  you  are  aware,  is  a  disputed  question. 
Texas  holds  Corpus  Christi ;  Mexico  holds  the  Brazos  de 
Santiago,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande." 


January  2, 1845,  Mr.  Donelson,  in  his  despatch, 

says: 

"  Texas  has  as  yet  established  no  posts  on  the  Rio 
Grande." 

I  will  close  this  part  of  my  remarks  with  one 
other  important  piece  of  testimony. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1836,  General 
Jackson  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
informed  that  body  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  session,  information  was  given  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Executive  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  as- 
certain the  political,  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas. 
I  now  submit  for  your  consideration  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  agent  who  had  been  appointed  to  collect  it,  relative 
to  the  condition  of  that  country." 

Then  follow  the  extracts  alluded  to,  from  the 
report  of  Henry  M.  Morfit,  the  agent  appointed 
to  collect  information,  from  which  1  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  political  limits  of  Texas  proper,  previous  to  the  last 
revolution,  were,  the  Nueces  riuer  on  the  west,  along  the  Red 
river  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  south." 

"  The  boundaries  claimed  by  Texas  since  the  re[)udiation 
of  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  will  extend  from  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  east  side,  up  to  its  head  waters; 
thence  on  a  line  due  north  until  it  intersects  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  vvitli  that  line  to  the  Red  river,  or  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  thence  to  the  Sa- 
bine, and  along  that  river  to  its  mouth,  and  from  that  point 
westwardly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

"  It  was  the  intention  of  this  Government,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  to  have  claimed  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  along  the  river,  to  the  3l)th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
thence  due  west  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  found  that  this 
would  not  strike  a  convenient  point  on  the  California,  that  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  control  a  wandering  population  so  dis- 
tant, and  that  the  territory  now  determined  upon  would  be 
suliicient  for  a  young  republic." 

He  says  further: 

"  The  convention  of  November,  1835,  took  place  by  writs 
of  election  issued  by  the  provisional  government ;  and  it  is 
said  that  all  parts  of  Texas  were  represented  in  it,  from  tlie 
extreme  western  settlement,  at  San  Patricio,  on  the  Nueces, 
to  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers." 

Here  it  is  expressly  stated,  by  the  agent  of  our 
Government  appointed  by  General  Jackson,  that 
Texas  proper  extended  only  to  the  Nueces,  but  the 
Legislature  of  Texas,  by  resolution,  had  claimed 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  their  intention,  he  says, 
to  claim  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  on  further  con- 
sideration they  found  it  would  be  "inconvenient" 
to  go  to  the  Pacific,  otherwise  they  would  have 
resolved  themselves  into  the  possession  of  Califor- 
nia! But  suppose  they  had  persisted  in  that  claim. 
Suppose  they  had  claimed  across  to  the  Pacific, 
would  the  President  have  been  justified  in  sending 
an  army  around  by  sea,  and  taking  San  Francisco 
by  way  of  protecting  Texas?  Yet  he  might  with 
as  much  propriety  have  done  this  as  order  our 
troops  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  resolution  of 
Texas  that  her  boundary  extended  to  the  Rio 
Grande  gave  her  no  more  right  there  than  it  would 
have  given  her  to  the  Pacific  had  she  found  it 
"convenient"  to  resolve  that  the  ocean  was  her 
boundary.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  attend 
to  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury  (now  a  judge  ofthe  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States)  on  the  treaty  of  annexation. 
He  said  in  that  speech: 

"Texas,  by  mere  law,  could  acquire  no  title  hut  what  she 
conquered  from  Mexico,  and  actually  governed.  Hence, 
though  that  law  includes  more  than  the  ancient  Texas,  she 
could  hold  and  convey  only  that,  or  at  tlifi  utmost  only  what 
she  exercised  clear  jurisdiction  over." 

,  I  trust  we  shall  hear  no  more,  sir,  ofthe  resolu- 
tion of  Texas  extending  her  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  "a  mere  law,"  by  which  alone  she  could 
acquire  no  title.  "  San  Patricio  on  the  Nueces 
was  her  extreme  western  settlement,"  according 
to  Mr.  Morfit's  report;  and  by  the  3d  section  of 
the  I3th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  as  I  have  shown,  even  this  law,  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  joint  resolutions  for  annexing  Tex- 
as to  the  United  States,  was  no  longer  in  force, 
all  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
bound  to  know. 

But,  sir,  admit  for  a  moment  that  it  was  in  force, 
and  that  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  was  aa 
claimed  by  that  republic.  This  boundary  on  the 
west  was  declared  to  be  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  up  to  its  head  waters,  thus  including  New 
Mexico,  with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  cfec.  That  was 
the  extent  of  Texas,  if  her  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  valid,  and  New  Mexico,  being  east  ofthe  Rio 
Grande,  thus  became  a  part  of  Texas.  But  what 
says  the  President  in  his  message  of  December, 
1846?    "By  rapid  movements,  the  province  of 
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New  Mexico,  with  Satita  Fe,  its  capital,  has  been 
captured  without  bloodshed,"  says  the  President 
in  that  document;  and  he  goes  on  to  add: 

"  In  less  than  seven  niontlis  after  Mexico  commenced 
hostilities,  at  a  time  selecterl  by  herself,  we  have  taken  pos- 
session of  many  of  her  principal  posts,  driven  back  and 
pursued  her  invading  army,  and  aajidrcd  military  jiosseision 
of  THE  Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon, 
Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,"  &.c, 

"  Military  possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces 
of  JVeiu  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Tamau- 
lipas!"  ThePresidenl  thus  acknowledges  all  these 
provinces  to  be  Mexican,  says  he  has  ^'■captured 
New  Mexico,  with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,"  territory 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  yet, 
sir,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  this  very  mes- 
sage, he  argues  that  the  act  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  claiming  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  western 
boundary,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  gave  her 
title  to  the  extent  of  her  claim.  Hear  what  he 
says  in  liis  message  of  1846,  on  this  point: 

"  The  Reimblic  of  Texas  always  claimed  this  river  (the 
Rio  Grande)  as  her  western  boundary,  and  in  her  treaty 
made  with  Santa  Anna,  in  IVIay,  J836,  lie  recognized  it  as 
such.  *  *  *  The  Congress  of  Texas,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1836,  passed  'An  act  tu  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,'  in  whicli  they  declared  the  RioGrande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  to  be  their  boundary,  and  by 
the  said  act  they  extended  their  civil  and  political  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  country  up  to  that  boundary." 

And  yet,  sir,  because  we  cannot  agree  to  this 
manifest  absurdity,  and  stultify  ourselves  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  territory  of  "Mexican  provinces," 
which  he  says  he  "captured"  from  Mexico  in 
184G,  was  American  soil,  and  belonged  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  when  thus  captured,  we  are  to  be  de- 
nounced as  traitors! 

The  President  asserts,  in  his  annual  message  of 
]846,  that  "  Mexico  herself  has  never  placed  the 
war,  which  she  has  waged,  on  the  ground  that 
our  army  occupied  the  intermediate  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande."  This 
assertion,  thus  solemnly  made,  I  shall  show  to  be 
untrue.  It  has  been  often  repeated  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day,  and  on  the  25th  day  of  December 
last,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Texas,  which  was 
addressed  by  Senator  Houston,  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions offei'ed  by  him,  and  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, declared  "  that  the  Nueces  was  not  mentiotied 
in  Mexico  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  until 
the  point  was  raised  and  urged  by  the  Opposition 
here." 

When  false  statements  like  these  are  made  by 
such  high  official  characters  as  President  Polk  and 
Senator  Houston,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  are 
repeated  and  insisted  on  by  their  followers  on  this 
jloor,  and  in  the  public  press.  But  it  happens, 
very  frequently,  that  when  the  President  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  makes  a  statement  unfounded  in 
fact,  he  furni.shes  us  the  means  of  proving  the 
statement  untrue — in  the  documents,  at  the  same 
time,  laid  before  us.  In  this  instance,  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  remarkable  that  the  documents  accom- 
panying his  war  message  of  1846,  convict  him  of 

;  what  shall  I  call  it?     I  know  not  how  to 

characterize  this  assertion  of  the  President  in  lan- 
guage consistent  with  truth,  yet  respectful  to  him, 
and  proper  to  be  used  here.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  President,  when  he  made 
^this  assertion,  believed  it  to  be  true,  unless  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  never  read  the 
documents  submitted  to  us  by  himself.  I  have 
here,  sir,  the  letter  of  Pedro  de  Ampudia,  com- 
mander of  tiie  Mexican  forces,  dated  "Headquar- 
ters at  Malainoros,  .^pril  12,  1846,"  the  receipt  of 
which  General  Taylor  acknowledges  on  the  same 
day,  in  which  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is 
put  expressly  on  the  ground  that  our  army  was 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Nueces.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Fourth  Military  Division. 

"  General-in-Chief  :  To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds 
for  the  just  grievances  felt  by  the  Mexican  nation,  caused  by 
the  United  States  Government,  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and 
an  insult  to  your  good  sense.  I  therefore  pass  at  once  to 
such  explanations  as  I  consider  of  absolute  necessity. 

"Your  Government,  in  an  incredible  manner — you  will 
even  permit  me  to  say  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or 
general  rules  established  and  received  among  all  civilized 
nations  are  regarded— has  not  only  insulted,  but  has  exas- 
perated the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquering  banner 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  (Rio  Grande,)  nnd 
in  this  case,  hy  explicit  and  definite  orders  of  my  Government, 
which  neither  can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new  outrages 
I  require  you  in  all  form,  and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory 
term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break  up  your  camp,  and  re- 
tire to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nueces  river,  while  our  Govern- 


ments are  regulating  the  pending  questions  with  regard  to 
Texas.  If  you  insist  upon  rcmainin:^  upon  the  soil  of  the 
department  of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearlyresult  that  arms,  and 
arms  qlone,  must  decide  the  qucition. 

"PEDRO  DE  AMPUDIA. 
"To  General  Taylor." 

This  the  President  submitted  to  us  in  May,  1846. 
Yet,  in  his  message  of  December  following,  he  in- 
formed us  "  that  Mexico  had  never  placed  the  war 
'  on  the  ground  that  our  army  occupied  the  inter- 
'  mediate  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
'Rio  Grande."  His  adherents,  taking  the  cue 
from  him,  reiterate  the  untruth,  and  pretend  that 
the  boundary  of  the  Nueces  was  an  afterthought, 
suggested  to  Mexico  by  the  Opposition  here.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  expose  the  miserable  fraud 
and  falsehood  of  such  a  pretence,  without  further 
comment. 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  Texas  claimed  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  Mexico  claimed  to  the  Nueces.  Texas 
was  in  possession  of  Corpus  Christi,  west  of  the 
Nueces,  and  Mexico  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source.  While,  therefore,  by  the 
annexation  resolutions,  the  question  of  boundaiy 
was  left  open  for  negotiation,  the  actual  boundary, 
as  marked  by  possession,  seems  to  have  been,  not 
the  Nueces  or  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  "  stupen- 
dous deserts"  between  the  two  rivers.  Mr.  Polk, 
however,  claims,  that  because  Texas  held  Corpus 
Christi,  which,  though  west  of  the  Nueces,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
therefore,  she  extended  to  the  last  named  river — 
very  much  as  if  the  State  of  New  York  should 
say,  "  our  eastern  limits  extend  beyond  the  Hud- 
son, therefore,  our  boundary  on  the  east  is  the 
Connecticut  river!" 

But  it  is  said  that  Santa  Anna,  by  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  acknowledged  her  independence,  and  ad- 
mitted the  validity  of  her  claim  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  point  is  deemed  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  is  made  in  the  annual 
message  of  the  President  at  the  meeting  of  the 
second  session  of  the  29th  Congress,  as  follows: 

"In  the  month  of  May,  183J,  (says  President  Polk  in  that 
message,)  Sanra  Anna  acknowledged,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Texan  authonties,  in  the  nio?t  solemn  Ibrm, '  the  full,  entire, 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.'  It  is 
true  1);;  was  then  a  prisoner;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
had  failed  to  reconquer  Texas,  and  had  met  with  signal 
defeat ;  that  his  authority  hiul  not  Iceti  revokod,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  this  treaty  he  obtained  his  personal  release.  By  ft 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  army  which  had  inva.ied 
Texas  under  his  command  returned,  in  pur^uance  of  this 
arrangement,  unmolested  to  Mexico." 

Now,  sir,  I  propose  to  examine  the  validity  of 
this  treaty,  thus  solemnly  claimed,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  to  be  of  binding  force  on  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  was  a  captive,  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  to  procure  his  release  made  this  pre- 
tended treaty.  Let  us  suppose  that  when  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  supersede 
General  Taylor,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Lieuten- 
ant General,  he  had,  finding  he  could  get  rid  of 
him  in  no  other  way,  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  army  in  person,  as  did  Santa  Anna.  And 
suppose  further,  (notan  unreasonable  supposition,) 
that  he  had  lost  that  battle,  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Mexicans,  and  while  in  captivity  in  the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas,  had  made  a  treaty,  ceding 
to  Mexico  not  only  Texas,  but  Louisiana,  to  the 
Mississippi  river — would  gentlemen  have  assented 
to  the  validity  of  such  an  instrument?  Yet,  sir,  it 
would  have  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
Santa  Anna's  treaty. 

But  the  President  tells  us,  that  though  Santa  Anna 
was  a  prisener  of  war,  yet  "  his  authority  had  not 
been  revoked."  The  treaty,  he  says,  was  made 
in  the  month  of  May,  1836.  On  the  9t.h  of  July 
following,  M.  E.  De  Gorostiza,  the  Mexican  min- 
ister residing  in  Washington,  addressed  Mr.  For- 
syth, Secretary  of  State,  as  follows  : 

Washington,  July  9,  1836. 

Sir  :  Having  been  assured  that  some  newcommissioners  of 
the  so-called  Government  of  Texas  are  about  to  arrive  in  this 
Federal  city,  and  as  they  may,  perhaps,  in  order  to  give  greater 
weight  to  their  negotiation,  bring  forward  some  agreement 
which  Santa  Jlnna  may  have  concluded  since  he  V)as  made  pris- 
oner ofuar  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,!  consider  it  my  duty 
to  communicate  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  as  it  may 
not  as  yet  have  been  seen  by  you,  for  your  information,  an 
ofhcial  copy  of  the  law  promulgated  on  the  20th  of  May  last 
(183S)  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  the  third  article  of  which 
precisely  provides  for  this  case,  hv  declaring  all  such  agree- 
ments void  ah  initio.  M.  E.  DE  GOROSTIZA. 

To  Hon.  John  Forsvth,  Secretary  of  State. 


Then  follows  the  law  referred  to,  the  first  and 
third  sections  of  which  are  as  follows: 

"Art.  1.  The  Government  will  excite  the  patriotism  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  will  employ  all  the  resources  in  its  pow- 
er, to  continue  with  vigor  the  war  in  Texas  until  the  nalional 
honor  be  established,  the  interests  of  the  republic  entirely 
secured,  and  the  liberty  of  the  President  General  be  se- 
cured." 

"Art.  3.  The  Government  will  fulfill  the  objects  of  the 
first  article,  without  regard  to  any  stipulatioii  v>hi'.h  the  Presi- 
dent {Santa  Jinna)  may  make  or  have  made  v hile  a  prisoner  ; 
such  stipulations  being  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect." 

Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States  tells  us 
that  Santa  Anna's  authority  had  not  been  revoked. 
Here,  too,  he  uses  guarded  language  with  a  pecu- 
liar meaning — "  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear."  "  His  authority,"  he  says,  "  had  not  been 
revoked  !"  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  14ih  of 
May;  the  law  just  referred  to  was  promulgated  on 
the  20th  of  May,  six  days  after  the  treaty,  but  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  Mexico.  It  spoke  of  the  treaty 
stipulation  made,  or  to  be  made,  and  declared  it, 
whether  made  or  to  be  made,  null,  void,  and  of  no 
effect.  Does  the  President,  by  saying  that  Santa 
Anna's  authority  had  not  been  revoked,  mean  to 
"  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense?"  Or  was  he 
ignorant  of  this  protest  of  Gorostiza  and  the  law 
of  Mexico,  thus  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment? If  he  was  ignorant.  General  Jackson 
was  not,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what 
he,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  thouo-ht 
and  said  of  this  treaty  with  Santa  Anna. 

Santa  Anna,  it  is  said,  styles  himself  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  West;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  march  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Buena 
Vista,  if  it  had  resulted  as  he  anticipated,  would 
have  partaken  somewhat  of  Napoleon's  style  of 
tactics.  It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  expedition, 
and  only  wanted  success  to  make  it  brilliant  on 
his  part.  He  showed,  too,  very  great  military 
ability  and  great  energy  and  fertility  of  resources, 
in  being  able,  after  his  entire  defeat  at  Buena  Vista, 
to  assemble  so  soon  afterwards  a  powerful  army 
at  Cerro  Gordo.  After  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
his  combinations  at  tiie  city  of  Mexico  were  such, 
that  they  could  only  have  been  defeated  by  the 
unrivalled  skill  and  science  of  the  greatest  military 
commander  of  the  age,  (General  Scott,)  and  the 
bravery  of  troops  whose  unyielding  courage  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  any  age,  among  "whorn 
the  sons  of  Connecticut  bore  a  distinguished  part. 
Well,  sir,  this  Napoleon  of  the  West,  while  a 
prisoner  in  Texas,  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Jack- 
son, as  Napoleon  did  to  George  III.  in  1815.  It 
was  dated  on  an  auspicious  day,  the  4th  of  July, 
1836.  In  that  letter  he  requested  General  .lackson 
to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  his  treaty 
with  Texas;  and  while  he  protested  and  swore,  in 
his  usual  fashion,  that  he  would  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths,  and  I  know  not  how  many  tortures,  rather 
than  yield  one  inch  to  Texas,  yet,  as  it  was  in  vain 
to  struggle  longer,  he  had  concluded  to  yield  to 
necessity,  and  had  made  the  treaty.  Let  me  read 
a  brief  extract  from  this  letter: 

"  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  President 

of  the  United  States: 

"  Columbia,  (in  Texas,)  July  4,  1836. 
"  Much  Esteemed  Sir  : 

"  When  I  offered  to  treat  with  this  Government,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  useless  for  Mexico  to  continue  the  war. 
I  have  acquired  accurate  information  respecting  this  coun- 
try, which  I  did  not  possess  four  months  ago.  I  have  too 
much  zeal  for  the  interests  of  my  country  to  wish  for  any- 
tliing  which  is  not  compatible  with  them.  Being  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  myself  for  its  glory  and  advantage,  I  never  would 
have  hef,ilatcd  to  subject  myseff-i  tormentsordealhralhcrihan 
consent  to  any  compromise,  if  Mfxico  could  ihereby  have  ob- 
tained the  slightest  benefit.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is 
proper  to  terminate  this  question  by  political  negotiation. 
That  conviction  alone  determiaed  me  sincerely  to  agree  to 
what  has  been  stipulated;  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  I  make 
you  this  frank  declaration.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  favor  me  by 
a  like  confidence  on  your  part,"  &c. 

"ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA." 

General  Jackson,  sir,  did  favor  him  with  "  a  like 
confidence  on  his  part."  .  I  have  here  the  answer 
of  Andrew  Jackson  to  this  redoubtable  letter.  He 
knew  that  the  treaty  was  a  nullity,  and  he  frankly 
told  him  so.  He  says  to  him,  in  substance:  '«  Sir, 
in  reference  to  the  treaty  you  have  signed  with 
Texas,  we  have  been  notified  by  Mexico  that  it  is 
null  and  void.  We  are  forbidden  to  notice  it  be- 
cause you  are  a  prisoner.  So,  Mr.  Santa  Anna, 
I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you."  Here, 
sir,  is  GeneralJackson's  letter.    It  has  not  yet  been 
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alluded  to  in  debate,  and  may  be  new  to  some 
members  of  the  Committee: 

"  Hermitage,  September  4,  1836. 

"Sir:  I  have  the  lioiior  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  oftlie  4th  of  July  last,  which  has  been  forwarded 
tome  by  General  Sam  Houston,  under  cover  of  one  from 
hiin,  transmitted  bv  an  express  from  General  Gaines,  who  is 
in  command  oftbe" United  States  forces  on  the  'i'exan  fron- 
tier. Tiie  sreat  object  of  these  conimunicaiions  appears  to 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  disasters  which  necessarily  attend  the 
civil  war  now  raging  in  Texas,  and  ackiiig  the  interpo-ition 
of  the  United  States  in  furthering  so  humane  and  desirable 
a  purpose.  'J'hat  any  well  intended  eflbrt  of  yours  in  aid  of 
this  objectshould  have  been  deleated,  is  calculated  to  excite 
the  regret  ol  all  who  justly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  who  talie  an  interest  in  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
the  prosiierity  of  Mexico,  in  her  domestic  as  well  as  hi-r  for- 
eign reUlions. 

"''  'I'he  Government  of  the  United  States  is  ever  anxious  to 
cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  but  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  principle  that  all  nations  have  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  cliaiiue  their  own  (ioverninent  as  the  sovereign 
power  (the  people)  may  direct.  J  n  this  respect,  it  never  iii- 
terteres  with  the  policy  of  other  Powers,  nor  can  it  permit 
any  on  the  part  of  others  with  its  internal  policy.  Consist- 
ently with  this  principle,  whiitever  we  can  do  to  restore 
peace  between  contending  nations,  or  remove  the  causes  of 
misunderstanding,  is  cheerfully  at  the  service  of  tliose  who 
are  willing  to  rely  upon  our  good  offices  as  a  friend  or  me- 
diator. 

"  III  reference,  liovever,  to  the  agreement  uhich  you,  as  the 
represevf.alive  af  Mexiro,  hiive  made  ivitk  Texas,  and  uhich 
invites  the  interposition  of  the  United  states,  yju  will  at  once 
see  that  ve  are forbiiden,  ty  the  chiiiaster  of  the  communica- 
tions made,  to  us  Ihroug/i  the  ItUxican  minister,  from  consilijr- 
iiL-i  it.     That  GovtRNittENX  has  notified  us,  that  as 

LONG  AS  YOU  ARE  A  I'RISONER,  NO  ACT  OF  YOURS  WILL  BE 
REGARDED  AS  BINDING  BY  THE  MEXICAN  AUTHORITIES.  UN- 
DER THESE  CIRCUMSTANCES,  IT  WILL  BE  MANIFEST  TO  YOU 
THAT  GOOD  FAITH  TO  MEXICO,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  GENERAL 
PRIN-CIPLE  TO  WHICH  1  HAVE  ADVERTED  AS  FORMING  THE 
BASIS  01'  OUR  INTERCOURSE  WITH  ALL  FOREIGN  POWERS, 
MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR    ME  TO  TAKE  ANY  ST:;P  LIKE  THAT 

YOU  HAVE  ANTiciPATrD.  If,  liowevcr,  Mexico  should  Mg- 
nify  her  willingness  to  avail  herself  of  our  good  offices  in 
bringing  about  the  desirable  result  you  have  described, 
nothing  could  give  me  more  ploa-ure  than  to  devote  my 
best  services  to  It.  To  b.^  instiumental  in  terminating  the 
evils  of  civil  war,  and  in  substituting  in  their  stead  the  bless- 
ings of  pt-ace,  is  a  divine  privilege.  Every  Government, 
and  the  people  of  all  countries,  should  feel  it  their  iiii^hest 
happiness  to  enjoy  an  oppoitunity  of  thus  manifesting  their 
Jove  of  each  other,  and  their  interest  in  the  general  princi- 
ples which  apply  to  them  all  as  members  ol  the  common 
familv  of  man. 

"  Your  letter,  and  that  of  General  Houston,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Texan  army,  will  be  made  the  batis  of  an 
early  interview  with  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington. 
They  will  hasten  my  return  to  Washington,  to  which  place 
I  will  set  out  In  a  few  days,  expecting  to  reach  it  by  the  1st 
of  October.  In  the  mean  time  I  hope  Mexico  and  Texas, 
feeling  that  war  is  the  greatest  of  calamities,  will  pause 
before  another  campaign  is  undertaken,  and  can  add  to  the 
number  of  those  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  have  already 
marked  the  progress  of  their  contest,  and  have  given  to 
much  pain  to  their  Christian  friends  throughout  the  world. 

"This  is  sent  under  cover  to  General  Houston,  who  will 
give  it  a  safe  conveyance  to  you. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  "ANDREW  JACivSON. 

"To  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna." 

Tiiere,  sir,  is  the  opinion  of  Old  Hickory,  hon- 
estly and  frankly  expressed.  But  what  says  Presi- 
dent Polk }  He,  .sir,  does  not  hesitate,  in  a  solemn 
message  to  Congress,  to  argue  that  this  treaty  was 
of  binding  validity  upon  the  Mexican  nation,  al- 
though General  Jackson  declared  himself  forbid- 
den, by  the  character  of  tlie  communication  made 
to  him  by  Gorostiza,  even  to  "co«,sider"  it.  "Good 
failli  to  Mexico"  would  not  permit  it.  What  would 
General  Jackson  have  said,  had  he  been  told  that, 
ten  years  afterwards,  a  President  of  the  United 
Slates  would  attempt  to  prove  our  title  to  the  Rio 
Grande  by  that  treaty.'  Yet  President  Polk  is  not 
tishamed  to  use  it,  as  an  argument  to  show  that 
American  blood  has  been  shed  upon  American 
soil.  1  was  surprised  at  that,  but  1  confess  I  was 
still  more  surprised,  when  I  found  that  so  distin- 
guished a  lawyer  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson]  had  deemed  it  worthy 
of  consideration.  1  venture  to  say  that  the  protest 
of  Gorostiza,  with  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress to  wh.ich  it  referred,  and  this  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  had  escaped  his  recollection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  the  Democratic  party,  (leaving  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  present,  the  opinions  of 
leading  Whigs  in  and  out  of  Congress,)  have  de- 
clared, as  I  have  shown,  that  the  soil  on  which 
the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  war,  was  not,  at 
the  commencementof  hostilities,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States;  that  it  never  was  a 
part  of  Texas,  but  was,  in  May,  1846,  and  for 
years  had  been,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico; 
and,  when  invaded  by  the  President,  was  in  the 
actual,  undisturbed,  and  peaceful  possession  of 


that  Republic.  I  have  shown,  too,  the  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  had  long  occupied  it  with  military 
posts,  which  oecupation  was,  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Marcy,  declared,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1846,  to 
be  consistent  with  relations  of  peace  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States.  I  have  shown,  that 
when  Texas  was  annexed  Congress  did  not  decide 
the  boundary  question,  but  "consented  that  the 
territory  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to,  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  should  be 
admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  with 
an  express  "  condition"  that  said  State  should  be 
annexed,  "  subject  to  the  atljuslment  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  all  questions  of  boundary  with  other  Gov- 
ernments;" and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  while  negotiations  for  this  adjustment  were 
pending,  and  wliile  Congress  was  in  session,  not 
only  without  the  advice  of  General  Taylor,  but 
AGAINST  his  advice,  ordered  the  army  to  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  territory  in  question.  The 
consequence  has  been  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  to 
the  ]irosecution  of  the  war,  I  think  that,  among 
the  Whig  party  at  least,  there  is  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  this  opinion  is  also  en- 
tertained by  many  intelligent  members  of  the 
Democratic  party.  It  may  be  thought  by  some, 
that  since  the  war  has  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, it  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor;  but  that 
the  President  is  responsible  for  its  existence,  i.i 
too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  He,  sir,  usurped 
the  war-making  power.  He  involved  us  in  a  con- 
troversy, which  has  entailed  on  the  industry  of 
this  countiy  a  debt,  the  amount  of  which  no  man 
can  now  estimate;  has  exhausted  vast  resources 
needed  for  many  useful  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement; and  has,  above  all,  cost  the  nation  an 
expenditure  of  human  blood,  and  a  degree  of  hu- 
man suffering,  which  language  cannot  measure. 
Believing  this,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  placed  where  it  rightfully  belongs; 
that  he  who  has  been  the  cause  of  such  imrneasur- 
able  evils  should  be  held  to  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  unauthorized  acts.  His  sup- 
porters will  fail  in  their  endeavor  to  identify  him 
with  the  country.  It  was  not  the  nalion ,  it  was  the 
President,  who  commenced  this  unnecessary  war. 
"The  President,  (not  the  country,)  right  or  wrojig-,'' 
must  be  their  motto,  who  deny  our  right  to  exam- 
ine the  origin  of  the  contest.  The  country  had 
no  voice  in  its  commencement.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  not  consulted,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  plunged  headlong 
into  a  controversy,  which  all  the  nation's  means, 
and  all  the  nation's  courage,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  terminate.  I  claim,  therefore,  that  in 
charging  upon  the  President  the  consequences  of 
his  own  acts,  I  am  on  the  side  of  my  country; 
and  in  opposing  him  in  the  execution  of  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  I  defend  her  best  interests. 

PRESIDENT'S  SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  FEATHERSTON, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
In  the  PIouse  of  Representatives, 
January  24,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  Special  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Having  failed  to  obtain  the 
floor  a  few  days  since,  when  yielded  by  my  col- 
league, [Mr.  Tompkins,]  I  now  propose  carrying 
out  my  original  intention.  It  was  my  design,  on 
that  occasion,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  special  message  of  the  President,  and  to 
notice,  severally,  the  positions  assumed  by  my 
colleague,  in  opposition  to  the  high  constitutional 
grounds  taken  by  the  President.  Such,  sir,  will 
be  my  present  purpose. 

The  great  questions,  so  briefly  alluded  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Barrow,]  who 
has  just  preceded  me,  1  leave  to  be  discussed  by 
other  gentlemen.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  no- 
tice them.  I  would  say,  however,  in  relation  to 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  that  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  imbued,  when,  in  conclusion,  he  re- 


m'arked  "  that  General  Taylor  would  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,"  that  he 
gave  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  no  cause 
of  alarm.  It  is  as  common  for  the  Whig  party  to 
precede  every  Presidential  election  with  the  old 
stereotyped  prediction,  that  their  candidate  is  to 
be  triumphantly  elected,  as  it  is  for  the  Democracy, 
by  their  overwhelming  votes  at  the  ballot-box^  to 
teach  that  party  the  vanity  and  folly  of  all  such 
predictions. 

I  had  supposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bitter 
denunciations  hurled  at  the  President  by  his  op- 
ponents would  be  attended  at  least  with  some 
show  of  authority ;  that  whilst  gentlemen  de- 
nounced hiin  as  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  sitting 
upon  his  throne,  commanding  this  House  to  record 
and  carry  out  his  behests,  they  would  rely  upon 
facts,  arguments,  and  precedents,  to  render  plausi- 
ble this  allegation;  that  the  country  would  not 
be  asked  to  condemn  and  proscribe  the  present 
Executive  upon  mere  assertion  and  empty  denun- 
ciation. In  this,  my  surprise  has  not  been  greater 
than  will  be  the  surprise  of  every  nuan,  upon  read- 
ing the  debates  on  this  question.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  this  month,  the  House  adopted  a  resolution 
in  the  following  words  : 

"Re'!Olved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  this  House  any  instruclinna 
wliich  may  have  been  given  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  other  persons,  in 
regard  to  the  return  of  President  General  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, prior  or  subsequent  to  the  order  of  the  President  of 
Secretary  of  War,  issued  in  .January,  1846,  for  the  march  of 
the  army  from  the  Nueces  river  across  the  '  stupendous  des- 
erts' which  intervene  to  the  Rio  Grande.  That  the  date  of 
all  such  instructions,  orders,  and  correspondence  he  set 
forth,  together  with  the  instructions  and  orders  issued  to 
Mr.  Slidell  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  departure 
for  Mexico,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  that  Republic. 

"Resoloed,  further,  That  the  President  be  requested  to- 
communicate  all  orders  and  correspondence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  return  of  General  Paredeste  Mexico." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  resolution  that  the  call  on 
the  President  was  absolute  and  unconditional.  In 
this  respect  it  differs,  perhaps,  from  every  prece- 
dent on  record;  for  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 
resolution  calling  for  such  information,  which  does 
not  contain  a  reservation  authorizing  the  President 
to  withhold  such  parts  as  he  might  deem  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  interests.  An  amendment  con- 
taining this  usual  form  of  procedure  was  proposed 
while  this  resolution  was  pending,  and  voted  down 
by  the  President's  political  opponents.  On  the 
12th  instant,  the  President,  in  obedience  to  this 
call,  communicated  to  the  House  a  special  mes- 
sage, accompanied  with  all  the  information  and 
correspondence  which,  in  his  judgment,  could  be 
given  without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests.  It 
is,  then,  for  simply  reserving  information  calcu- 
lated to  place  us  at  disadvantage  with  the  enemy, 
that  the  President  is  denounced  upon  this  floor  as 
a  usurper  and  a  tyrant — for  guarding  the  public 
interest  by  withholding  information  which  could 
not  possibly  aid  this  House  in  any  matter  of  legis- 
lation, and  which,  if  communicated,  must  defeat, 
if  not  forever,  at  least  for  a  time,  all  negotiations 
with  Mexico. 

It  is  alleged  by  my  colleague,  as  well  as  other 
gentlemen  who  condemn  the  President  for  this  act,* 
that  the  information  withheld  would  reflect  great 
light  upon  the  origin  and  prosecution  of  the  Mex- 
ican war;  and,  therefore,  that  this  House,  as  a 
branch  of  tire  war-making  power,  can  insist  upon 
its  communication.  I  concede,  sir,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  does  confer  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  declai'e  war;  and  this  express  grant  of 
power  carries  with  it,  by  implication,  such  implied 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  enable  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  express  grant.  But  this  grant  of 
power  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  other  great 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
whole  must  be  so  construed  as  to  give  effect,  if 
possible,  to  all  its  provisions.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied, then,  that,  by  another  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  power  to  make  treaties  is  conferred 
upon  the  Executive,  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate."  This  express  grant  of 
power  carries  with  it,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
such  implied  powers  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Executive  and  Senate  to  carry  out  the  express 
grant.  Now,  under  the  former  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  infoimation  withheld  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  claimed  by  his  opponents;  under  the  latter 
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clause,  his  friends  justify  him  in  withholding  it. 
This  question  depends  upon  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  information  withheld.  I  deny  the  po- 
sition assumed  by  my  colleague  and  his  associates, 
that  the  correspondence  withheld  could  r€flect  light 
upon  the  origin  and  prosecution  of  the  Mexican 
war.  1  deny  that  the  information  withheld  can  be 
of  such  character  as  those  gentlemen  declare  it  to 
be.  What  is  the  character  of  the  information  re- 
fused by  the  President?  It  is  not  the  correspond- 
ence with  Santa  Anna.  My  colleague  says  that 
the  President,  in  jiis  special  message,  refuses  to 
communicate  to  this  House — the  Representatives 
of  the  people — the  correspondence  and  particulars 
by  which  he  restored  to  Mexico  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  she  ever  had.  Does  he  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion from  a  perusal  of  that  message  ?  I  deny  that 
the  President  has  withheld  any  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  Mexi- 
can general.  What  does  the  President  say.?  1  give 
from  the  message  the  following  emphatic  language: 

"  For  further  information  relating  to  ttie  return  of  Santa 
Anna  til  Ale.xico  J  refer  you  tn  my  annual  moss.'.ge  of  De- 
cember 8,  J848.  Tlie  ia.vu  and  considerations  stated  in  that 
message  induced  the  order  of  the  riecrctary  of  the  f'Javy  to 
the  commander  of  our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  communicated.  This  order  was 
issued  simultaneously  with  the  order  to  blockade  the  coasts 
of  Mexico— both  bearing  date  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  day  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  recogjiized 
by  Congress.  It  was  issued  solely  upon  the  views  of  policy 
presented  in  that  message,  and  vvithout  any  understanding 
oil  the  subject  direct  or  indirect,  with  Santa  Anna,  or  any 
other  person." 

Now,  I  would  ask  gentlemen,  upon  what  rests 
the  empty  declaration,  that  the  information  with- 
held by  the  President  is  the  correspondence  in 
relation  to  Santa  Anna's  return.-'  Does  not  the 
preceding  extract  from  the  message  prove  clearly 
that  no  such  correspondence  ever  existed  ? — that 
there  was  no  understanding  with  Santa  Anna, 
direct  or  indirect,  or  with  any  other  person,  in  re- 
gard to  his  return? — that  all  the  information  upon 
that  subject  is  now  before  this  House,  and  not  any 
of  it  withheld  by  the  President?  This  declaration 
of  my  colleague  and  others  must  certainly  fall  before 
such  proof.  The  message  proves  most  clearly 
that  the  information  which  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  communicate  is  the  instructions  given  to 
our  minister,  Mr.  Slidell,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mexican  war.  This,  and  only 
this,  has  he  withheld.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
message  sustains  me  in  this  position.  Well,  these 
instructions  relate  solely  to  negotiation — to  the 
adjustment  of  all  the  questions  of  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  two  Governments  by  treaty. 
They  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  legislation  of 
this  House,  but  belong  exclusively  to  the  Ireaty- 
making  power — the  President  and  the  Senate.  Such 
information  cannot,  as  has  been  alleged  by  my  col- 
league and  others,  reflect  light  upon  the  origin  and 
prosecution  of  this  war,  and  aid  this  House  in  its 
legislation  upon  that  subject.  We  must  look  to 
the  acts  of  Mexico,  when  deciding  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  the  war.  If  the  past  acts  of  Mexico 
do  not  justify  the  war,  we  can  find  no  justification 
in  the  mere  instructions  of  the  President  to  our 
minister  anterior  to  hostilities,  prescribing  the 
terms  upon  which  the  existing  differences  might 
.be  amicably  settled.  Nor  can  we  be  condemned 
by  these  instructions.  They  are  unknown  to  the 
Mexican  Government — were  never  laid  before  it; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  both  minister  and  instruc- 
tions were  indignantly  rejected  by  that  Govern- 
ment without  an  audience. 

Our  Government  cannot  look  to  these  instructions 
as  being  at  all  material,  either  as  to  the  origin  or 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  useful  at  any  time, 
it  can  only  be  while  the  two  Governments  are  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty.  It  is  the  acts  of  Mexico  that 
new  demand  our  attention.  We  are  to  look  to  the 
invasion  of  our  soil — to  her  attack  upon  our  citi- 
zens while  within  our  own  territorial  linaits — to  her 
violation  of  treaty  stipulations — to  her  seizure  of 
the  property  and  persons  of  our  citizens  while 
abroad,  and  casting  them  into  prison  contrary  to 
law — to  her  numerous  insults  upon  our  national  flag 
— to  the  expidsion  of  our  ministers,  and  to  a  series 
of  wrongs  and  outrages  extending  back  for  twenty 
years.  To  these  we  look  for  our  justification  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  upon  instruc- 
tions given  to  our  minister,  and  wholly  immaterial 
to  all  the  issues  growing  out  of  this  war,  save  the 
question  of  a  treaty. 


It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  President  has  withheld 
no  important  information  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
war,  as  alleged  by  gen  tiemen  on  the  other  side  of  this 
House.  They  have  all  the  information  pertaining 
to  its  origin;  all  the  acts  of  Mexico  are  before  it. 
All  that  vast  volume  of  wrongs,  injuries,  insults, 
and  iniquities  perpetrated  against  this  Government 
and  its  citizens,  is  before  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent has  kept  none  of  them  back.  To  that  volume 
we  must  look,  and  upon  it  rely  for  our  entire  and 
ample  justification  in  the  commencement  and 
prosecution  of  this  war.  While  the  President,  in 
refusing  to  communicate  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  has,  as  I  have  shown,  simply  sought  lode- 
fend  the  treaty-makingpower  from  an  attack  which 
jeopards  the  interests  and  yelfare  of  our  coun- 
try, there  is  nothing  in  those  instructions  which 
can  influence  our  future  action  towards  Mexico. 
It  will  not  be  contended  by  any  party  upon  this 
floor,  that  we  should  treat  with  that  nation  now 
upon  terms  proposed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  To  disclose  these  terms  now  (for  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Slidell  are  nothing  more)  could 
have  no  other  efl^ect  than  to  induce  Mexico  to  in- 
sist upon  the  same  terms,  and  thereby  postpone,  if 
not  defeat,  negotiations.  Such  must  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  information  withheld  by  the  President, 
and  such  would  be  its  only  .probable  effect  if  dis- 
closed. I  now  propose  to  show  that  he  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  withhold  it,  and  that  public 
policy  demanded  an  exercise  of  that  right  in  this 
instance. 

I  have  already  shown  tliat  the  President  and 
Senate  are  charged  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
with  the  high  and  responsible  duty  of  conducting 
negotiations,  and  making  treaties  with  foreign 
Governments.  This  power  is  expressly  delegated 
to  them,  and  carries  with  it,  Ijy  uniform  construc- 
tion, such  implied  powers  as  are  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  the  express  grant.  If  I  am 
right  in  this  position,  then  the  President  is  right 
in  withholding  those  instructionsTrom  this  House, 
not  charged  with  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
deriving  no  light  from  the  information  called  for. 
Were  the  Executive  to  yield  to  this  call,  it  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  yield  the  treaty-making  power;  to 
transfer  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  at 
least  to  place  it  beyond  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs.  The 
President  has  but  exercised  a  power  necessarily 
implied  in  this  express  grant,  by  withholding  cer- 
tain instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell,  which,  if  j 
communicated ,  would  defeat  this  express  grant,  by 
defeating  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  very  nature 
of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution  and  secre- 
cy; upon  this  their  success  depends.  It  is  a  rule 
arising  "ex  necessitate  ret,"  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Such  is  the  practice  of  nations — one 
to  which  they  are  forced  by  necessity.  Instruc- 
tions given  to  diplomatic  agents  are  always  placed 
under  the  ban  of  secrecy.  But  the  President  is 
not  only  sustained  in  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  the  Constitution  itself;  he  is  sustained,  also, 
by  the  opinions  and  reasoning  of  the  framers  of 
that  Constitution — by  the  Convention.  On  page  323, 
of  the  Federalist  (and  an  authority  which  will  not 
be  doubted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House)  will  be  found  some  of  the  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  influenced  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  in  excluding  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  all  participation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  Its  multitudinous 
composition  and  fluctuating  character ;  its  want 
of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  politics — of  a  steady  adherence  to  the  same 
views — of  a  uniform  sensibility  to  national  charac- 
ter— of  decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch — were  in- 
superable objections,  in  the  judgment  of  that  con- 
vention, to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power 
by  this  House.  It  was  objections  such  as  these — 
objections  coexistent  with  this  body — that  caused 
its  exclusion  from  all  participation  in  that  power, 
and  impliedly  from  all  information  within  its  juris- 
diction incompatible  with  the  public  interests  to 
be  divulged. 

Such  must  be  the  character  of  the  information 
withheld  by  the  Executive;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
stands  upon  the  same  high  ground  occupied  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution — by  those  patriots 
whose  names  are  recorded  on  the  brightest  pages 
of  our  national  history — whose  all-pervading  and 
illumined  minds  reflected  Ijght-upon  every  subject 


within  their  range  of  ihousrhl, — patriots  who  stand 
as  beacon-lights  along  tlie  dreary  track  of  time,  to 
guide  the  wayward  politician  in  his  erratic  career. 
But  the  President  is  also  sustained  in  his  action  on 
this  call  by  the  examples  of  many  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  If  Mr.  Polk  has  erred  in  disobey- 
ing this  call, General  George  Washington  commit- 
ted the  same  error  during  his  administration.  In 
1796,  a  call  was  made  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  President  Washington,  for  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  minister  of  the  L'nited  States, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  together  with  the  correspondence  and  doc- 
uments relative  to  said  treaty.  President  Wash- 
inifton  disobeyed  that  call.  He,  too,  refused  to 
communicate  the  information  called  for  by  the 
resolution  of  the  House.  He  assigned  the  same 
reasons  for  disobeying  that  call  which  are  now  as- 
signed by  President  Polk.  Much  stronger  reason.? 
exist  for  refusing  the  present  call.  In  the  case 
of  President  Washington,  negotiations  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  a  treaty  made.  But  while 
the  call  of  this  House  is  made  on  President  Polk, 
negotiations  are  pending — no  treaty  has  been  made. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  General  Washington,  who 
poised  himself  upon  the  same  great  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  same  considerations 
of  public  policy,  must,  in  the  language  of  gentle- 
men on  this  floor,  have  been  also  a  tyrant  and 
usurper.  (See  House  Journal  of  the  3d  and  ^Ih 
Congress.) 

General  Washington  is  not  the  only  President 
who  has  set  the  present  Executive  this  example. 
Mr.  Monroe,  during  his  administration,  twice 
refused  to  obey  similar  calls  for  instructions  and 
information,  as  will  be  shown  by  consulting  the 
Journals  of  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
eighteenth  Congress.  General  Jackson  also  re- 
fused a  cafl  of  the  same  kind  during  his  adminis- 
tration, as  the  Journals  of  the  second  session  of  the 
twenty-second  Congress  will  show.  Other  prece- 
dents could  be  given  to  show  that  Mr.  Polk  has 
but  followed  the  examples  of  his  predecessors,  if 
his  political  opponents  on  this  floor  are  justifiable 
in  thus  denouncing  him. 

Wliatare  the  authorities  relied  on  by  gentlemen 
who  so  bitterly  denounce  the  President?  Not 
precedents  furnished  by  his  predecessors.  But 
the  Journal  of  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth 
Congress  has  been  introduced,  not  to  show  the 
error  of  the  President  in  refusing  this  call,  but  to 
expose  an  assumed  inconsistency  on  his  part.  It 
is  alleged  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Tompkins,]  by 
whom  this  authority  was  introduced,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, while  a  Representative  on  this  floor,  voted 
for  an  absolute  call  on  President  Adams  for  the 
correspondence  pertaining  to  the  Panama  mission; 
and  that  Mr.  Representative  Polk  was  then  court- 
ing popular  favor  by  the  advocacy  of  a  very  differ- 
ent doctrine  from  his  present.  To  sustain  this 
charge,  he  says  that,  while  a  resolution  was  pend- 
ing before  Congress  calling  for  such  correspond- 
ence, Mr.  Polk  voted  for  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
ustaal  reservation,  and  to  make  the  call  as  abso- 
lute on  President  Adams,  as  the  late  resolution 
was  upon  President  Polk.  The  resolution  calling 
for  the  Panama  correspondence  was  inti-oduced  by 
Mr.  Flamilton,  in  December,  1825.  A  substitute 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  February,  1826, 
and  agreed  to  or  adopted.  The  following  is  the 
resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  so  much  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  new  States  of  America  or  their  Ministers, 
respecting  the  proposed  Congress,  or  meeting  of  diplomatic 
agents  at  Panama,  and  of  such  information  respecting  the 
general  character  of  that  expected  Congress,  as  may  be  in 
his  possession,  and  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  communica- 
ted without  prejudice  to  the  public  interest;  and,  also,  to 
inform  this  House,  so  far  as  in  his  opinion  the  public  inter- 
est may  allow,  in  regard  to  what  objects  the  agents  of  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  Congress." 

Mr.  Polk  did  vote  to  strike  out  of  this  resolution 
the  words,  "so  far  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  in- 
terest may  allow. "  And  yet  the  resolution  still  con- 
tained the  usual  reservation  and  was  not  absolute, 
as  stated  by  my  colleague.  How  does  the  resolu- 
tion read  whenthese  words  are  stricken  out? 

ResolceiJ,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  so  much  of  the 
correspondence  bL^tween  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  new  States  of  America  or  their  Ministers, 
respecting  the  proposed  Congress,  or  meeting  of  diplomatic 
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agents,  at  Panama,  and  of  such  information  respecting  the 
general  character  of  that  expected  Congress,  as  may  be  in 
his  possession,  and  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  communi- 
cated WITHOUT  PREJUDICE  TO  THE  I'UBLIC  INTf^REST  ;  and, 

also,  to  inform  this  House  in  regard  to  what  objects  the 
agents  of  tlie  United  States  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  thai  Congress." 

With  what  consistency  can  the  gentleman  assert 
that  the  language  of  the  call  is  absolute  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  amended  resolu- 
tion, "as  may,  is  his  opinion,  be  communicated 

WITHOUT  prejudice  TO  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  ?"     If 

words  have  any  meaning,  the  discretionary  power 
is  given  to  the  President  to  withhold  such  parts  of 
the  information  and  correspondence  as  he  might 
deem  proper;  and  this  clause  of  reservation  is  as 
full  and  perfect  as  could  have  been  desired.  Is  it 
not  clear,  then,  that  Mr.  Polk  voted  for  no  abso- 
lute call  on  President  Adams  in  relation  to  the 
Panama  mission? 

But  my  colleague,  [Mr.  T.,]  also  says,  that 
President  Polk — then  Representative  Polk — voted 
against  the  resolution  upon  its  final  passage;  be- 
cause this  motion  to  strike  outdid  not  prevail,  and 
the  call  was  not  made  absolute.  In  this  assertion 
he  is  equally  mistaken,  as  shown  by  a  history  of 
this  affair.  In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Polk,  delivered 
in  the  House  on  the  21st  April,  1826,  he  assigns 
the  reasons  which  influenced  him  in  giving  this 
vote.  What  are  these  reasons?  Not  that  his 
amendment  to  the  resolution  had  failed,  but  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  this  splendid  projel  of  a 
Congress  of  nations  at  Panama,  and  had  been  op- 
nosed  to  it  from  the  outset.  Pi-evious  to  any 
amendment  being  offered,  he  had  voted  to  lay  the 
resolution  upon  the  table.  Can  further  proof  of 
his  consistency  be  required  than  this  ?  Why  was 
not  this  vote  of  the  President  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table,  before  any  motion  to  strike  out  had 
been  made,  and  also  his  speech  before  the  House 
on  the  21st  April,  1826,  also  relied  on  by  my  col- 
league?* Because,  as  we  see,  they  give  a  direct 
refutation  to  his  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  that 
gentleman  adduces  the  following  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  this  charge: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  called  oh  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  to  deliberate  on  the  expedi- 
ency or  inexpediency  of  sucli  missions,  and  to  determine 
and  act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal." 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Polk, 
while  the  same  Panama  mission  was  before  Con- 
gress— not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  two  others, 
which,  if  they  had  been  given  by  my  colleague, 
would,  at  least,  have  satisfied  the  Hou.se  that  Mr. 
Polk  was  opposed  to  this  far-famed  mission,  in 
all  its  stages,  before  Congress.  But  does  he  ex- 
pect to  prove  his  charge  of  inconsistency  by  this 
resolution  ?  What  principle  does  it  affirm  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  that  the  Pi-esident  is  bound  to  send  to 
this  House  all  the  information  for  which  it  calls, 
though  it  enlbrace  matter  exclusively  pertaining  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  for  which  the  House  hhs  not  the  right 
to  make  a  call.  But  this  resolution  affirms  the 
principle,  that  when  Congress  is  called  on  for  an 
appropriation,  it  should  deliberate,  beforehand, 
whether  the  public  interests  will  be  subserved  by 
it.  This  is  a  matter  of  legislation  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  this  House,  and  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  Certainly  my  col- 
league will  not  argue,  that  because  this  House 
may  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  one  subject, 
under  the  Constitution,  that  it  can  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  subjects.  Such,  however,  is  the  ten- 
dency of  his  remarks.  A  few  exti-acts  are  given 
from  Mr.  Polk's  speech  upon  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, in  which  he  advocates  the  principles  con- 
tained in  it.  Mr.  Polk  has  never  departed  from 
these  principles,  and  they  are  entirely  consistent 
with  his  special  message  to  this  House.  What, 
then,  does  the  authority  of  my  colleague  establish  ? 
Not  that  Mr.  Polk  has  been  inconsistent,  but  that 
he  has  uniformly  held  and  practised  the  doctrines 
of  his  message.  Sir,  if  the  authorities  relied  on 
by  the  President's  friends  are  "  dog-eared,"  as  he 
[Mr.  T.]  denominates  them,  by  what  terms  shall 
his  authorities  be  designated  ?  Could  not  the 
question  be  asked,  if  his  authorities  dp  not  bear 
many  other  and  more  striking  features  of  that  ani- 


*  See  House  Journal,  1st  session,  19th  Congress ;  and 
Congrsssional  Debates,  part  2,  vol.  9. 


mal,  so  classically  introduced  into  the  debate  by 
that  gentleman  ? 

Again,  he  [Mr.  T.]  says,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  sovereign,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
through  their  Representatives,  all  political  secrets 
of  their  functionaries,  who  are  but  their  servants. 
Who  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the  people?  The 
veriest  tyro  in  politics  knows  it.  But,  whilst  the 
people  are  sovereign,  they  look  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  a  recognition  and  guarantee  of 
that  sovereignty.  In  it  are  delegated  the  powers 
of  the  Representative,  and  the  mode  by  which  they 
are  to  be  administered  in  carrying  out  the  ends  of 
government.  So  long  as  the  Constitution  exists 
must  these  powers  be  preserved  inviolate.  The 
people,  who  are  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the 
land,  will  zealously  and  unceasingly  watch  over 
them.  They  will  not  be  found  demanding  of  the 
President  information  which  he  is  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  withhold,  for  the  attainment  of 
great  national  objects  under  the  ti-eaty-making 
power.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  alone,  that  they  will  demand  all  po- 
litical secrets  of  their  public  officers.  I  doubt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  he  [Mr.  T.]  has  himself,  at 
all  times,  practised  this  doctrine  of  withholding  no 
political  secrets  from  the  people,  now  so  loudly 
proclaimed  by  him.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
between  him  and  his  constituents.  But  he  [Mr. 
T.]  not  only  charges  Mr.  Polk  with  having  with- 
held the  correspondence  and  all  the  particulars  of 
the  agreement  by  which  he  restored  to  Mexico 
Santa  Anna,  Mexico's  ablest  general,  to  head  her 
armies  and  slaughter  our  citizens,  but  goes  still 
further,  and  charges  the  President  with  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  Herrera's  government,  because  it 
was  disposed  to  treat  with  us.  How  does  he  sus- 
tain those  grave  charges?  Certainly  he  will  not 
expect  the  sovereigns,  of  whom  he  speaks  so 
much,  to  take  his  bare  assertions  for  proof:  and 
yet  he  places  himselfin  that  unfortunate  ddemma. 
He  relies  upon  a  rumor,  which  had  its  origin  in 
New  Orleans,  that  Mr.  Slidell  McKenzie  had  been 
sent  by  the  President  to  Havana,  to  consult  with 
Santa  Anna,  and  negotiate  for  his  return  to  Mex- 
ico. This  is  the  flimsy  authority  upon  which  he 
[Mr.  T.]  has  based  his  wholesale  charges  ascainst 
the  President.  He  sets  forth  no  attested  facts;  he 
gives  us  not  a  single  proof,  probable  in  character, 
but  rests  his  allegations  upon  a  mere  idle  rumor 
that  every  freeman  should  scorn  to  attach  to  the 
character  of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  My  colleague 
has  given  this  rumor  a  place  in  his  speech  before 
this  House.  Am  I  to  understand  that  he  endorses 
it;  or  is  he  unwilling  to  endorse  a  rumor  which, 
by  his  position  on  this  floor,  he  has  sought  so 
widely  to  circulate?  To  what  desperate  shifts  are 
gentlemen  driven,  who  denounce  the  President  for 
his  action  in  this  case!  If  upon  mere  rumor  he 
is  now  to  be  condemned,  what  miserable  pretexts 
to  bolster  up  a  plea  will  next  be  resorted  to?  Is 
it  thus  that  he  [Mr.  T.]  expects  to  sustain  his 
charges  against  iVIr.  Polk?  Why,  sir,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  scorn  such  proof. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  this  attack  upon  the 
President  at  that  time.  I  was  in  full  expectation, 
when  he  [Mr.  T.]  obtained  the  floor,  that  he 
would  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him,  [Mr.  Tuck,  of  N.  H.,]  during 
that  day,  in  a  regular  abolition  speech.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  from  my  colleague  an  able  defence 
of  the  South  upon  the  slavery  question — that 
question  upon  which  he  was  to  render  the  State 
fi-om  which  he  hails  such  efficient  service.  But, 
to  my  great  surprise,  he  [Mr.  T.J  passes  that 
great  question — passes  the  speech  of  the  member 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  assails  the  Executive 
for  exercising,  as  I  believe,  a  constitutional  power, 
called  for  by  every  consideration  of  public  policy, 
and  seeks  his  condemnation  upon  mere  rumor.  U 
he  believes  the  President  guilty  of  either  of  the 
charges  preferred — of  having  sent  back  Santa 
Anna  to  head  the  Mexican  army  and  murder  our 
citizens,  or  of  having  overthrown  the  government 
of  Herrera — then  it  is  his  duty  to  proceed  against 
the  President  by  impeachment.  It  is  his  highest 
and  last  duty — one  that  he  owes  to  the  country  and 
his  constituents;  and  to  refuse  to  impeach  him  is 
to  deny  the  charges  preferred;  or,  at  least,  it  is  to 
admit  a  want  of  moral  courage  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  duty  and  of  obligation.  I  leave  him  to 
either  horn  of  this  dilemma. 


How  strange  the  charge,  that  the  President,  by 
plotting   for   the    return   of  Santa  Anna,  effected 
the  downfall  of  Herrera's  government,  when  the 
government  of  Herrera  had  been  overthrown  by 
Paredes  six  months  before  the  order  for  the  return 
of  Santa  Anna  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Polk  !    And 
yet  this  charge  is  in  keeping  with  my  colleague's 
whole  attack  upon  the  President.    Rumor  supplies 
the  place  of  history,  when  the  President's  acts  are 
to  be  canvassed.     He  [Mr.  T.]  asks  if  Mr.  Polk 
has  given  the  enemy  aid  and  comfort  by  sending 
back  Santa  Anna  and  forty  Mexican  generals  to 
command  her  armies?     I  answer  that  he  has  not. 
He   had  nothing  to  do  with   the  return  of  Santa 
Anna,  further  than  to  order  our  commander  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  not  to  obstruct  his  return,  but  to 
permit  him  to  pass,  should  he  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  reasons  that  induced   the  President  to  issixe 
this  order  are  before  the  country.     It  was  thought 
to  be  the  proper  policy  at  the  time,  not  only  by 
the  President,  but  I  believe  by  the  whole  country. 
It  was   the  general   opinion  of  that  day,  so  far  as 
expressed,  that  his  return  would  produce  discord 
and  division  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  struggle  to 
ensue  between  Santa  Anna  and  Paredes  for  power 
would  favor  the  restoration  of  peace  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  war  Government.     Peace 
with  Mexico  was  the  President's  object,  in  adopt- 
ing this  policy.     1  again  repeat,  he  has  given  the 
enemy  no  "aid  and  comfort."     With  what  grace 
does  this  charge  come  from  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ptouse? — gentlemen    who,  but  a  few 
days    since,   adopted  a   resolution  declaring  this 
war.with  IVIexico  to  have  been  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President? 
Could   there  have  been  any  act,  by  any  depart- 
ment of  this  Government,  so   well  calculated  to 
arouse,  excite,  embolden,  inspirit,  and  fully  unite 
Mexico  against  us  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
as   the   passage  of  that  resolution  by  a  branch 
of  Congress  supposed  to  represent   the  popular 
will?     What  portion  of  this  House  sustained  the 
resolution?     Was  it  the  friends  of  the  President? 
Not  so,  sir;  but  his  enemies.     Who  gave  "aid 
and  comfort"  by  that  act?    If  Mexican  papers  are 
to  be  believed,  what  party  has,  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen months,  induced  the  Mexicans  to  believe  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  the  war  and  believe  it  unjust?    Whose 
speeches  are  read  and  filed  away  in  Mexico,  as^ 
worthy  of  all  preservation?     Not  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Polk's  friends,  but  those  of  Webster  and  Cor- 
win,two  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party.     It  is  stated  by  officers  now  in  this  city, 
that  when  the  capital  of  Mexico  was  captured, 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Corwin 
were  found    filed  away   among    the    national    ar- 
chives.    I  do  not  make  this  charge  against  the 
Whig  party  generally,  for  a  large  portion  sustain 
the  war,  approve  the  action  of  the  Executive,  and 
denounce,  like  good  patriots,  the  policy  of  some 
of  their  leaders.     It  is  true  that  there  are  Whigs 
who  have  fought  in  this  war  as  valiantly  as  Demo- 
crats.    These  men  knew  no  party  when  the  peace 
and  honor  of  their  country  were  trampled  upon  by 
the  foe.     But  the  vote  of  this  House,  to  which  I 
have   already  alluded,  the  speeches  of  many  of 
their  leaders,  the  editorials  of  their  principal  news-* 
papers,  have,  in  the  language  of  the  President's 
annual  message,  given  the  enemy  aid  and  com- 
fort, by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  wei-e  opposed 
to  the  war,  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional. 

Thus  has  the  war  been  protracted  by  the  policy 
of  the  Whig  party.  The  lives  lost,  the  blood 
spilled,  and  the  treasure  expended  in  the  unneces- 
sary continuance  of  this  war,  are  chargeable  to 
their  account,  and  not  to  the  President.  Such 
must  be  the  decision  of  an  honest  and  impartial 
public.  But  he  [Mr.  T.]  informs  the  House  that 
the  President  not  only  sent  back  Santa  Anna,  but 
with  him  (he  believes)  forty  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Mexican  generals.  This  disclosure  will 
doubtless  be  considered  a  new  item  in  the  history 
of  the  war;  for,  among  all  the  charges  yet  made 
against  the  President,  I  never  before  heard  of  this. 
Prom  whence  does  he  derive  his  information  ?  Is 
it  from  any  reliable  source?  or  does  he  again  intro- 
duce a  New  Orleans  rumor?  He  doubtless  adopts 
the  rule  of  Falstaff;  and  these  Mexican  generals 
will  turn  out  like  his  eleven  men  in  buckram. 
Falstaff's  dreadful  combat  is  related  by  him  with  a 
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flippancy  of  calculation  fully  worthy  of  the  "  forty 
Mexican  generals." 

"  Poins.  Pray  God  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

'■  2-'al.  Niiy,  that's  past  praying  fur ;  for  1  liave  peppered 
two  of  them.  Two,  I  am  sure,  1  liave  paid  ;  two  rogues  in 
buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  wliat,  Hal— if  I  tell  thee  a  lie, 
spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  ; 
here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buck- 
ram let  dhve  at  me 

"  P.  Hen.  What,  four.'  Thou  saidst  but  two,  even  now. 

"Pal.  Four,  Hal  ;  I  told  thee  four. 

"  Poiits.  Ay,  ay,  he  saiil  four. 

"  Fat.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at 
nie.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points 
in  my  target  thus. 

'■  P.  Hen.  Seven  .'  Why,  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

"  Fal.  ]n  buckram. 

"  Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

"  Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I'm  a  villain  else. 

"  P.  Hen.  i'ray  thee,  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  have  more 
anon. 

"Fal.   Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal .' 

"  P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  ]  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

"  Fal.  Uo  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These  nine 
in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of • 

"  P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

"  Fal.  Their  points  being  broken 

"  Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

"Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground:  But  I  followed  me  close, 
came  in  foot  and  iiand;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the 
eleven  I  paid. 

"  P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  Eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two !" 

While  Falstaff  could  only  rise  from  two  to 
eleven,  Mr.  T.  can  rise  from  one  Mexican  general 
to  forty. 

It  is  upon  this  kind  of  proof  that  the  people  are 
asked  to  form  their  opinions,  and  condemn  the  action 
of  one  of  the  purest  and  ablest  Presidents  who  has 
ever  filled  the  chair  of  Washington.  His  charges 
against  the  President  certainly  rest  upon  this 
species  of  proof — chai'ges  that  his  own  constituents 
would  laugh  to  hear,  if  unsustained  by  no  higher 
evidence.  What  is  the  error  of  the  President  in 
this  whole  affair.'  He  has  refused  to  send  to  this 
House  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell,  our 
minister,  before  the  commencement  of  our  war 
with  Mexico;  instructions  pertaining  solely  to  our 
negotiations — to  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  which  he 
had  a  constitutional  right  to  withhold;  instructions 
having  no  bearing  upon,  or  connection  with,  the 
legislation  of  this  House;  instructions  which  every 
consideration  of  public  policy  required  him  to  with- 
hold. To  communicate  them  would  postpone,  if 
not  entirely  defeat,  negotiation  with  Mexico.  In 
this' all  his  error  lies.  In  this  he  committed  the 
damning  sin. 

Why  is  the  President  denounced  for  this  action .' 
Because  he  considers  the  public  interests  para- 
mount to  iheinterests  of  the  Whig  parly,  or  of  any 
party.  In  withholding  the  instructions,  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  counsels  the  advice  of  a  Washington, 
a  Monroe,  and  a  Jackson,  and  all  that  brilliant 
array  of  intellect  which  aided  in  the  formation  of 
our  Government.  He  is  warned  by  its  universal 
practice,  and  by  the  history  of  nations,  not  to  en- 
danger the  public  in  terest  at  a  moment  of  such  deep 
national  concern  as  the  present,  when  the  cause  of 
our  Government  is  to  be  prejudiced  to  the  benefit 
alone  of  a  foreign  enemy.  For  refusing  to  do  an 
act  which  might  thus  expose  the  country  to  the 
power  of  Mexico,  the  President  is  denounced  as  a 
traitor  and  usurper.  If  this  charge  be  true,  let  the 
gentlemen  who  make  it  reflect,  that  the  wisest  and 
purest  men  who  have  ever  lived  have  been  also 
traitors  and  usurpers.  Would  they  not  blush  to 
make  such  a  chaige  against  Washington,  Jackson, 
Monroe,  and  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion .'  And  yet  it  would  be  as  just  against  them  as 
against  Mr.  Polk. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  general 
issues  on  the  origin,  prosecution,  and  ultimate  ob- 
jects to  be  obtained  by  the  war,  as  presented  by 
my  colleague  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  I 
take  issue  with  him  on  all  these  points.  I  believe 
that  the  war  was  necessarily,  constitutionally 
commenced  by  us — that  it  was  inevitable  on  our 
part — that  the  means  of  reconciliation  and  adjust- 
ment were  exhausted  by  the  Executive.  1  believe 
that  it  has  been  ably  and  skillfully  conducted  by 
him,  and  that  he  is  not  chargeable  with  neglect, 
as  he  [Mr.  T.]  asserts;  and  that  our  objects  in  its 
proseculioni—indemnihj  for  the  past  and  securUxj  for 
the  future — descanted  upon  by  that  gentleman  as 
"  risionari/,"  are  objects  which  can  and  must  be 
obtained. 

Here  iVIr.  F.  was  stopped  by  the  Speaker's  ham- 
mer announcing  that  the  hour  had  expired. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  DIX, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
January  26,  1848. 
On  the  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  addi- 
tional Military  Force. 

Mr.  DIX  said  :  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  wish 
to  address  the  Senate  on  tiie  resolutions  oliered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,] 
and  not  on  this  bill.  I  should  have  preferred  to  do 
so,  becau.se  I  am  always  unwilling  to  delay  action 
on  any  measure  relatuig  to  the  war,  and  because 
the  resolutions  afford  a  wider  field  for  inquiry  and 
discussion.  But  as  the  debate  has  become  general, 
and  extended  to  almost  every  topic  that  can  well 
be  introduced  under  either,  the  force  of  the  consid- 
erations by  which  I  have  been  influenced,  has  be- 
come so  weakened,  that  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  longer  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Two  leading  questions  divide  and  agitate  the 
public  mind  in  respect  to  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  The  first  of  these  questions  is. 
Shall  we  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  leave  the  subject  of  indennnity  for 
injuries  and  the  adjustment  of  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  Republics  to  future  negotiation,  re- 
lying on  a  magnanimous  course  of  conduct  on  our 
part  to  produce  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  .'  There  are  other  propositions,  subor- 
dinate to  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  same  general  scheme  of  policy,  such  as  that 
of  withdrawmg  from  the  Mexican  capital  and  the 
interior  districts,  and  assuming  an  exterior  line  of 
occupation.  I  shall  apply  to  all  these  propositions 
the  same  arguments;  and  if  I  were  to  undertake  to 
distinguish  between  them,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  niake  any  difference  in  the  force  of  the  ap- 
plication. For  whether  we  withdraw  froin  Mex- 
ico altogether,  or  take  a  defensive  line  which  shall 
include  all  the  territory  we  intend  to  ]^d  perma- 
nently as  indemnity,  the  consequences  to  result 
from  It,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  peace, 
would,  it  appears  to  ine,  be  the  same. 

The  second  question  is,  Shall  we  retain  the 
possession  of  the  territory  we  have  acquired  until 
Mexico  shall  consent  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  shall  provide  ample  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  of  which  we  complain,  and  settle  to  our 
satisfaction  the  boundary  m  dispute?  ■■' 

Regarding  these  questions  as  involving  the  per'r 
manent  welfare  of  the  country,  I  have  considered 
them  with  the  greatest  solicitude;  and  though 
never  more  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  solution 
of  problems  of  such  magnitude  and  difficulty,  my 
reflections  have,  nevertheless,  led  me  to  a  clear 
and  settled  conviction  as  to  the  course  which  just- 
ice and  policy  seem  to  indicate  and  demand.  The 
first  question,  in  itself  of  the  highest  importance, 
has  been  answered  affirmatively  on  this  floor;  and 
it  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that  it 
has  also  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
statesman,  now  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
political  life,  who,  from  his  talents,  experience, 
and  public  services,  justly  commands  the  respect 
of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  opinions  on  any 
subject  are  entitled  to  be  weighed  with  candor  and 
deliberation.  I  have  endeavored  to  attribute  to 
his  opinions,  and  to  those  of  others  who  coincide 
with  hitn  wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  importance 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  to  consider  them  with 
the  deference  due  to  the  distinguished  sources 
from  which  they  emanate.  I  believe  I  have  done 
so;  and  yet  I  have,  after  the  fullest  reflection, 
come  to  conclusions  totally  different  from  theirs. 
I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust 
to  ourselves,  possessing,  as  we  do,  well-founded 
claims  on  Mexico,  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
her  territory  altogether,  and  exceedingly  unwise, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  looking  to  the  future  politi- 
cal relations  of  the  two  countries,  to  withdraw 
from  it  partially,  and  assume  a  line  of  defence, 
without  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
in  favor  of  retaining  possession,  for  the  present, 
of  all  we  have  acquired,  not  as  a  permanent  con- 
quest, but  as  the  most  effective  means  of  bringing 
about,  what  all  most  earnestly  desire,  a  restora- 


tion of  peace;  and  I  will,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate,  proceed  to  state,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  admits,  my  objec- 
tions to  the  course  suggested  by  the  first  question, 
and  my  reasons  in  favor  of  the  course  suggested 
by  the  other. 

I  desire,  at  the  outset,  to  state  this  proposition, 
to  the  truth  of  which,  I  think,  all  will  yield  their 
assent:  that  no  policy  which  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  reasonable  assurance  of  healing  the  dissensions 
dividing  the  two  countries,  and  of  restoring,  per- 
manently, amicable  relations  between  them,  ought 
to  receive  oursup|)ort.  We  may  differ  in  opinion, 
and,  perhaps,  ho[)elessly,  as  to  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  produce  this  result;  but  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  respect 
to  them,  the  propriety  of  their  adoption  could 
scarcely  admit  of  controversy.  This  proposition 
being  conceded,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  it  follows,  that 
if  the  measure  proposed — to  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Mexico — be  not  calculated  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  and  permanent  peace;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  rather  calculated  to  open  a  field  of  domestic 
dissension,  and  possibly  of  external  interference, 
in  that  distracted  country,  to  be  followed,  in  all 
probability,  by  a  renewal  of  active  hostilities  With 
us,  and  under  circumstances  to  make  us  feel  se- 
verely the  loss  of  the  advantage  which  we  have 
gained,  and  which  it  is  proposed  voluntarily  to 
surrender, — then,  it  appears  to  me,  it  can  present 
no  claim  to  our  favorable  consideration.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  before  I  sit  down,  that  the  pol- 
icy referred  to  is  exposed  to  all  these  dangers  and 
evils. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  origin  of  the  war.  From  the  moment  the 
collision  took  place  between  our  forces  and  those 
of  Mexico  on  the  Rio  Grande,  I  considered  all  hope 
of  an  accommodation, withoutafull  trial  of  strength 
in  the  field,  to  be  out  of  the  question.  I  believed 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Mexicans  would  ren- 
der any  such  hope  illusive.  Whether  that  colli- 
sion was  produced  in  any  degree  by  our  own  mis- 
takes, or  whether  the  war  itself  was  brought  about 
by  the  manner  in  which  Texas  was  annexed  to 
the  Union,  are  questions  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss now;  and  if  it  were  not  too  late,  I  would  sub- 
mit whether  the  discussion  could  serve  any  other 
purpose  but  to  exhibit  divided  councils  to  our  ad- 
versary, and  to  inspire  him  v/ith  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining more  favorable  terms  of  peace  by  protracting 
his  resistance.  No  one  can  be  less  disposed  than 
myself  to  abridge,  in  any  degree,  the  legitimate 
iiowndaries  of  discussion.  But  I  am  not  disposed 
to'  enter  into  such  an  investigation  now.  The 
{Irgent  concern  is  to  know,  not  how  the  war  orio-i- 
nated,  not  who  is  responsible  for  it,  but  in  what 
manner  it  can  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  honor- 
able termination;  whether,  as  some  suppose,  we 
ought  to  retire  from  the  field,  or  whether,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  the  only  hope  of  an  accormmodation 
lies  in  a  firm  and  determined  maintenance  of  our 
position. 

The  probable  consequences  of  an  abandonment 
of  the  advantages  we  have  gained  may  be  better  un- 
derstood by  seeing  what  those  advantages  are.  I 
speak  in  a  military  point  of  view.  While  address- 
ing the  Senate  in  February  last  on  an  army  bill 
then  under  consideration,  I  had  occasion  to  state, 
that  the  whole  of  northern  Mexico  as  far  south  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  26th  parallel 
of  latitude  was  virtually  in  our  possession,  com- 
prehending about  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  that 
republic,  and  about  one-tenth  of  its  inhabitants. 
Our  acquisitions  have  since  been  augmented  by  the 
reduction  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  the  capture  of  Jalapa,  Perote,  and  Puebia, 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  three  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebia, 
and  Mexico,  with  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
souls.  It  is  true,  our  forces  have  not  overrun  every 
portion  of  the  territory  of  those  States;  but  their 
chief  towns  have  been  reduced,  the  military  forces 
which  defended  them  captured  or  dispersed,  their 
civil  authorities  superseded,  their  capital  occupied, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  government  within  the 
conquered  States  virtually  transferred  to  our  hands. 
All  this  has  been  achieved  with  an  army  at  no  one 
period  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  against 
forces  from  three  to  five  times  niore  numerous  than 
those  actually  engaged  on  our  side,  in  every  conflict 
since  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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Senate, 


I  had  occasion,  on  presenting  some  army  peti- 
tions a  few  weeks  ago,  to  refer  to  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses by  which  these  acquisitions  were  made;  and 
I  will  not  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
by  repeating  what  I  said  at  that  time.*     But  I  can- 
not forbearlo  say,  that  there  is  a  moral  in  the  con-' 
test,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  on 
ourselves  or  others.     At  the  call  of  their  country 
our  people  have  literally  rushed   to  arms.     The 
emulation  has  been  to  be  received  into  the  service, 
not  to  be  excused  from  it.     Individuals  from  the 
plough,  the  counting-house,  the  law-office,  and  the  ■ 
workshop,  have  taken  the  field,  braving  inclement  ' 
seasons  and  inhospitable  climates  without  a  mur-  ! 
mav;  and,  though  wholly  unused  to  arms,  with-  j 
standing  the   most  destructive  fire,  and  storming  j 
batteries  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  with  the  cool-  j 
ness,  intrepidity,  and  spirit  of  veterans.     I  believe  ! 
I  may  safely  say,  there  has  been   no  parallel  to  I 
these  achievements  by  undisciplined  forces  since  j 
the  French   revolution.     I  am  not  sure  that  his- 
tory can  furnish   a  parallel.     As  to  the   regular  I 
army,  we  always  expect  it  to  be  gallant  and  heroic, 
and  we  are  never  disappointed.     The  whole  con- 
duct  of  the  war  in   the  field  has  exhibited  the 
highest  evidence  of  our  military  capacity.    It  con- 
firms an  opinion  I  have  always  held — thata  soldier 
is  formidable  in  ratio  of  tlio  importance  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  order  of  the  political  systein  of  which 
he  is  a  part.     It  establishes  another  position  of 
vital  importance  to  us:  that,  under  the  protection 
of  our   militia  system,   the  country  may,  at  the 
termination  of  every  contest,  lay  aside  tiie  more 
massive  and  burdensome   parts  of  its  armor,  and 
become  prepared,  with  energies  renewed  by  that 
very  caj  a;ily,  for  succeeding  scenes  of  danger. 

Mr.  President,  the  political  condition  of  Mexico 
has  been  gradually  approaching  a  dissolwtion  of 
all  responsible  government,  and  of  the  civil  order, 
which  constitutes  her  an  independent  state.  This 
lamentable  situation  is  not  the  fruit  alone  of  our 
military  successes.  The  factions,  by  which  that 
country  has  been  distracted,  each  in  turn  gaining 
and  maintaining  a  temporary  ascendency,  and 
often  by  brute  force,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
social  and  political  disorder  which  has  reigned 
there  for  the  last  twenty  years.  To  most  of  the 
abuses  of  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain,  she  has 
superadded  the  evils  of  an  unstable  and  irrespons- 
ible government.  The  military  bodies,  which 
have  been  the  instruments  of  those  who  have  thus 

*The  refercDce  alluded  to  is  contained  in  ttie  following 
extract:  '  ' 

"  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  entering  into  any  detaiM 
review  of  ttie.-e  events  with  a  view  to  eiilbrce  the  aiiinfal 
contained  in  the  petition  on  the  attention.  I  iiope,  however, 
I  may  b'j  indulged  in  saying,  in  ju:^tice  to  those  who  bore  a 
part  in  tliem,  that  the  first  conquest  of  Mexico  cannot,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  compared  with  the  second,  either  as  to  the 
obstacles  overcome,  or  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  triumphs  of  Cortez  were  achieved  by  policy 
and  by  superiority  in  discipline  and  in  the  implements  of 
warfare.  The  use  of  lire-arms,  until  then  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  wasi  suiTicient  in  itself  to  make  his 
force,  small  as  it  was,  irresistible.  In  the  eyes  of  that  sim- 
ple and  superstitious  peo|)le  he  seemed  armed  with  super- 
human power.  Otlier  circumstances  combined  to  facilitate 
his  success.  The  native  tribes,  by  whom  the  country  was 
possessed,  weie  distinct  communities,  not  always  acknowl- 
e.lging  the  same  head,  and  often  divided  among  themselves 
by  implacable  hostility  and  resentments.  Cortez,  by  liis 
consummate  prudence  and  art,  turned  these  dissensions  to 
his  own  account;  he  lured  the  parties  to  them  into  his  own 
service,  and  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  he  was  at  the  head  of  four  tliousaiid  of  the 
most  warlike  of  the  natives,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  band  of 
Spaniards,  with  which  he  commenced  his  march  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Thus  his  early  succe.sFcs  were  as  much  the  triumph 
of  policy  as  of  arms.  General  Scott,  and  the  gallant  band 
he  led,  had  no  such  advantages.  The  whole  population  of 
ihe  country,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  was  united  as  one 
man  against  him,  and  animated  by  the  fiercest  animosity. 
He  was  opposed  by  military  forces  armed  like  his  own, 
often  belter  disciplined,  occupying  positions  chosen  by  them- 
selves, strong  by  nature,  and  fortified  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  art.  These  obstacles  were  overcome  by 
his  skill  as  a  tactician,  aided  by  a  corps  of  officers  unsur- 
passed for  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  attack  and  defence, 
and  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  their  followers.  With 
half  his  force  left  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  hospital,  and 
with  less  than  six  thousand  men,  after  a  series  of  desperate 
contests,  he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  contain- 
ing nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  defended 
by  the  remnant  of  an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
soldiers.  I  confess  I  know  nothing  in  modern  warfare  which 
exceeds  in  brilliancy  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
speak  of  them  in  the  language  of  eulogium.  They  are  not  a 
fit  theme  for  such  comment.  Like  the  achievements  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  brave  men  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  the  highest  and  most  appropriate 
praiie  is  contained  in  the  simplest  statement  of  facts." 


in  .succession  gained  a  brief  and  precarious  control 
over  her  affairs,  though  dispersed,  still  exist,  ready 
to  be  re-united  and  to  renew  the  anarchy  which 
we  have  superseded,  for  the  time  being,  by  a  mili- 
tary government :  and  this  brings  me  to  the  first 
great  objection  to  the  proposition  of  withdrawing 
our  armies  from  the  field. 

I  have  already  said  that  no  policy  can  deserve 
our  support  which  does  not  hold  out  the  promise 
of  a  durable  peace.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more 
unlikely  to  secure  so  desirable  a  result,  than  an 
abandonment  of  Mexico  by  us  at  the  present  mo- 
ment without  a  treaty,  leaving  behind  a  strong 
feeling  of  animosity  towards  us,  with  party  divis- 
ions as  strongly  marked,  and  political  animosities 
as  rancorous,  perhaps,  as  they  have  been  at  any 
former  period.  Even  when  her  capital  had  fallen, 
humbled  and  powerless  as  she  was,  party  leaders, 
instead  of  consulting  for  the  common  go.od,  were 
seen  struggling  with  each  other  for  the  barren 
sceptre  of  her  authority.  Our  retirement  as  en- 
einies  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  signal  for 
intestine  conflicts  as  desperate  and  sanguinary  as 
those  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  us — 
conflicts  always  the  most  disastrous  for  the  great 
body  of  the  Mexican  people,  for,  on  what  side 
soever  fortune  turns,  they  are  certain  to  be  the 
victims.  You  know,  sir,  there  are  two  great  par- 
ties in  Mexico,  (I  pass  by  the  minor  divisions) — 
the  "  Federalistas"  and  "  Centralistas."  The 
former,  as  their  name  imports,  are  in  favor  of  the 
federative  system ;  they  are  the  true  republican 
parly.  With  us,  in  former  tirnes,  the  ternns  "  Fed- 
eral" and  "Republican"  designated  different  par- 
ties; in  Mexico,  they  are  both  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  friends  of  the  federative  system.  The 
Centralists  are  in  favor  of  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment, republican  or  monarchical  in  form,  and  are 
composed  of  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  I  suppose 
a  small  portion  of  the  population.  I  beheve  our 
only  hope  of  obtaining  a  durable  peace  lies  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Federal  party  in  power — 
the  party  represented  by  Herrera,  Anaya,  Penla  y 
Peiia,  CunipHdo,  and  others.  I  understand  Her- 
rera has|fcen  elected  President  of  the  Republic; 
and  this  is  certainly  a  favorable  indication.  But, 
unfortunately,  I  fear  this  party  would  not  succeed 
in  maintaining  itself,  if  Mexico  were  left  to  her- 
self at  the  present  moment  with  an  imbittered 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  us.  The  military 
chiefs,  who  controlled  the  army,  and  who  miglrt 
rally  it  again,  for  political  uses,  if  we  were  to  retire 
without  a  treaty,  are  for  the  most  part  enemies  of 
the  federative  system,  and  conservators  of  the 
^oepular  abuses,  to  which  they  owe  their  wealth 
and  importance.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nate for  Mexico  than  the  reestablishment  of  these 
men  in  power.  It  would  bring  with  it  a  hopeless 
perpetuation  of  the  anarchy  and  oppression  which 
have  given  a  character  to  their  supremacy  in  past 
years — a  supremacy  without  a  prospect  of  ame- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  people — 
a  supremacy  of  which  the  chief  variation  has  been 
an  exchange  of  one  military  despot  for  another. 

Calamitous  as  the  restoration  of  this  party  to 
their  former  ascendency  would  be  for  Mexico,  it 
would  hardly  be  less  so  for  us.  Relying  on  mili- 
tary force  for  their  support,  their  policy  would  be 
to  continue  the  war  as  a  pretext  for  maintaining 
the  army  in  full  strength,  or,  at  least,  not  to  termi- 
nate it  till  peace  would  ensure  their  own  suprema- 
cy. It  is  believed  that  these  considerations  have 
been  leading  motives  in  the  resistance  they  have 
opposed  to  us.  It  is  true,  the  republican  party  has 
been  equally  hostile,  so  far  as  external  indications 
show;  but  the  fact  is  accounted  for  by  their  desire 
to  see  the  war  continued  until  the  army  and  it§ 
leaders,  the  great  enemies  of  the  federative  system, 
are  overthrown.  Undoubtedly  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  Mexico  to  make  peace  may  be  very  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  natural  exasperation  of  every 
people  whose  soil  is  invaded;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  influenced,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  by  considerations  growing  out  of  party 
divisions,  and  the  jealousy  and  animosities  to  which 
those  divisions  have  given  rise.  My  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  federal  party,  if  it  were  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  arises  from  the  belief  that 
their  motives  are  honest,  that  they  have  at  heart 
the  public  welfare,  and  that  they  must  see  there  i.s 
no  hope  for  Mexico  but  in  a  solid  peace  with  us. 


My  utter  distrust  of  the  Centralists  arises  from  the- 
belief  that  their  objects  are  selfish,  and  that,  to  ac- 
complish them,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  But  whether  I  err  in  these  views  or  not^ 
I  feel  quite  confident  I  do  not  err  in  believing  that 
if  our  armies  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico, 
without  a  peace,  the  flames  of  civil  discord  would 
be  rekindled  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  burn 
with  redoubled  violence.  I  shoulS  greatly  fear 
that  the  military  chiefs  would  succeed  in  reestab- 
lishing their  ascendency,  and  that  no  probable 
limit  could  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the  war. 
If  I  aiTi  right,  our  true  policy  is  to  stand  firm,  and, 
if  possible,  united,  until  wiser  counsels  shall  pre- 
vail in  Mexico,  and  a  disposition  shall  be  showre 
to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  us  on^ 
reasonable  terms. 

The  objection  I  have  stated  to  the  proposition  of 
withdrawing  our.  forces  from  Mexico,  concerns 
only  the  relations  which  now  exist,  or  may  exist 
hereafter,  between  the  two  countries.  If  there 
were  no  other  objection,  the  question  might  be 
decided  upon  considerations  touching  only  their 
domestic  interests  and  their  mutual  rights. 

But  I  come  to  the  second  oljjection — one  perhaps 
of  graver  import  than  the  first,  because  it  sup- 
poses the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  an 
interference  in  her  affairs  by  other  countries,  if 
we  were  to  retire  without  a  treaty  and  without 
commercial  arrangements,  which  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  enforce.  The  President  alluded  to 
the  subject  in  his  annual  message  at  the  opening  of" 
Congress,  and  expressed  an  apprehension  of  danger 
from  that  source.  I  participate  in  it.  I  shall  as- 
sign the  grounds  on  which  it  rests;  and  I  only 
regret  that,  in  stating  them  with  the  minuteness 
necessary  to  make  them  fully  understood,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  draw  much  more  largely  than  I 
desire  on  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 

Senators  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  right  of 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent  was 
formally  asserted  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, in  the  year  1845,  by  M.  Guizot,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government 
of  France.  He  regarded  the  great  powers  on  this 
continent  as  divided  into  three  groups,  namely: 
Great  Britain,  the  United -States,  and  the  States  of 
Spanish  origin;  and  he  declared  that  it  belonged 
to  France  "  to  protect,  by  the  authority  of  her 
name,  the  independence  of  States,  and  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  great  political  forces  in  America."  To 
this  declaration,  I  have  thought  it  not  out  of  place, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate;  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undertaking  the  formal  refutation,  of 
which  I  think  the  whole  doctrine  of  intervention, 
as  it  has  been  practically  enforced  in  Europe,  is 
clearly  susceptible,  but  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing it  as  founded  upon  any  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and,  if  it  had  such  a 
foundation,  of  denying  its  applicability  to  the  po- 
litical condition  of  this  continent.  To  enter  fully 
into  the  examination  of  this  important  subject, 
would  require  more  time  than  it  would  be  proper 
for  me  to  devote  to  it.  I  propose  only  to  pass 
rapidly  over  a  few  of  the  principal  considerations 
it  suggests. 

The  declaration  of  M.  Guizot  was  the  first  pub- 
lic and  official  intimation,  by  a  European  govern- 
ment, of  an  intention  to  interfere  with  the  political 
condition  of  the  independent  communities  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  to  influence  by  moral, 
if  not  by  physical  agencies,  their  relations  to  each 
other.  And  if  it  had  been  presented  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  an  abstract  declaration,  not  ne- 
cessarily to  be  followed  by  any  overt  act,  it  would 
have  behooved  us  to  inquire,  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  whether  this  asserted  right  of  interposi- 
tion derived  any  justification  from  the  usages  of 
nations,  or  from  the  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law;  or  whether  it  was  not  an  assump- 
tion wholly  unsupported  by  authority,  and  an  en- 
croachment on  the  independence  of  sovereign 
States,  which  it  would  have  been  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  the  civilized  world  to  resent  as  an 
injury  a  wrong. 

Am  I  in  error  in  supposing  this  subject  derives 
new  importance  from  our  existing  relations  with 
Mexico,  one  of  the  slates  of  Spanish  origin,  which 
M.  Guizot  grouped  together  as" constituting  one  of 
the  great  political  forces  of  this  continent,  among 
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which  the  "  equilibrium"  was  to  be  mnintained? 
Sir,  more  than  once,  in  the  prosjresR  of  the  war, 
the  governments  of  Europe  have  been  invoked,  by 
leaflina:  organs  of  public  opinion  abroad,  to  inter- 
pose between  us  and  Mexico.  Is  it  not,  then,  ap- 
propriate briefly  to  state  what  this  right  of  inter- 
vention is,  as  it  has  been  asserted  in  Europe,  what 
it  lias  been  in  practice,  and  what  it  would  be  likely 
to  become,  if  applied  to  the  States  of  this  conti- 
nent?    I  trust  it  will  be  so  considered. 

The  doctrine  of  intervention  to  maintain  the  bal- 
nnce  of  power  is  essentially  of  modern  origin. 
Prom  the  earliest  ages,  it  is  true,  occasional  com- 
binations liave  been  formed  by  particular  States  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  aggressions  of  a  pow- 
erful neighbor.  History  is  full  of  these  examples. 
Such  a  cooperation  is  dictated  by  the  plainest 
principles  of  self-preservation,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  danger  of  being  destroyed  in 
detail;  and  it  is  founded  upon  such  obvious  max- 
ims of  common  sense,  that  it  would  have  been  re- 
markable if  it  had  not  been  resorted  to  from  the 
moment  human  society  assumed  a  regular  form  of 
organization.  The.se  defensive  alliances  were  de- 
ficient in  the  permanence  and  methodical  arrange- 
ments which  distinguish  the  modern  system  of 
intervention.  Hume  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  in 
them  the  principle  of  tlie  right  of  intervention  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  which  is  asserted  at 
the  present  day.  But  it  could  only  have  been  the 
principle  which  was  developed ;  they  certainly 
never  attained  the  maturity  or  the  efficient  force  of 
a  regular  system. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  States,  which  has  sprung  up  within 
the  last  two  centuries,  is  far  more  comprehensive 
in  its  scope.  It  has  grown  into  a  practical  system 
of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean powers  over  their  own  relative  forces  and 
those  of  the  other  States  of 'Europe;  and  though 
it  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  productive  of 
beneficial  effects  in  maintaining  the  public  tran- 
quillity, it  has  as  frequently  been  an  instrument  of 
the  grossest  injustice  and  tyranny.  From  the  first 
extensive  coalition  of  this  nature,  which  was 
formed  during  the  long  series  of  wars  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  down  to  the 
interference  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
France,  in  the  contest  between  the  Sultan  and  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  in  1840,  a  period  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries— an  interference  designed,  in  some  degree,  to 
prevent  what  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  protect- 
orate over  the  affairs  of  the  Porte  by  Russia — the 
exercise  of  the  right  has  been  placed,  theoretically, 
on  the  same  high  ground  of  regard  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  and  the  independence  of  States. 
Practically,  it  has  often  been  perverted  to  the  worst 
purposes  of  aggrandizement  and  cupidity. 

If  we  look  into  the  writers  on  international  law, 
I  think  we  shall  find  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
right  of  intervention.  Grotius,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  denied  its 
existence.  Fenelon,  whfl  wrote  about  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  denied  it,  except  as  a  means  of  self-pre- 
eervation,  and  then  only  when  the  dangerwas  real 
and  imminent.  Vattel,  wlio  wrote  nearly  a  century 
after  Fenelon,  and  a  century  before  our  own  times, 
regarded  the  States  of  Europe  as  forming  a  political 
system,  and  he  restricted  the  right  of  entering  into 
confederacies  and  alliances  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  each  other,  to  cases  in 
which  such  combinations  were  necessary  to  curb 
the  annbiiion  of  any  power  which,  from  its  superi- 
ority in  physical  strength,  and  its  designs  of  op- 
pres.sion  or  conquest,  threatened  to  become  danger- 
ous to  its  neighbors.  De  Martens,  who  wrote  half 
a  century  ago,  acknowledges,  with  Vattel,  the  ex-  i 
istence  of  the  right  under  certain  conditions,  though 
he  hardly  admits  it  to  be  well  settled  as  a  rule  of  1 
international  law;  and  he  limits  its  exercise  to 
neighboring  states,  or  states  occupying  the  same 
quarter  of  the  globe.  But,  according  to  the  two 
last  writers,  who  have,  perhaps,  gone  as  far  as  any 
other  public  jurists,  of  equal  eminence,  towards  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  right,  it  only  justifies  a 
union  of  inferior  states  within  the  same  immediate 
sphere  of  action,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  sovereign,  which 
would  be  too  great  for  the  common  liberty. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  no  one  can 
rise  from  a  review  of  the  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, and  from  an  examination  of  the  writings  of 
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I  her  public  jurists,  without  being  satisfied  that  the 
i  right  of  intervention,  as  recognized  by  civilized 
nations,  is  what  I  have  stated  it  to  be — a  mere 
,  right,  on  the  part  of  weaker  statCs,  to  cotnbine 
\  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  subversion  of 
;  their  independence,  and  the  alienation  of  their  ter- 
I  ritories,  by  a  designing  and  powerful  neighbor;  a 
I  right  to  be  exercised  only  in  cases  of  urgent  and 
'  immediate  danger.  It  is  simply  a  right  of  self- 
preservation,  undefined,  undefinable,  having  no  set- 
j  tied  or  permanent  foundation  in  public  law,  to  be 
I  asserted  only  in  extreme  necessity,  and  when  arbi- 
trarily applied  to  practice,  a  most  fruitful  source  of 
1  abuse,  injustice,  and  oppression.  One  clear  and 
,  certain  limitation  it  happily  possesse.s — a  limitation 
I  which,  amid  all  its  encroachments  upon  the  inde- 
i  pendence  of  sovereign  Slates,  has  never  until  our 
i  day  been  overpassed.  By  universal  consent,  by 
\  the  unvarying  testimony  of  abuse  itself,  it  i.s  not 
,  to  be  exercised  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of 
;  the  nations  concerned.  It  pertains  rigidly  and  ex- 
I  clusively  to  states  within  the  same  circle  of  politi- 
cal action.  It  is  only  by  neighbors,  for  the  pro- 
\  tectioii  of  neighbors  against  neighbors,  that  it  can, 
j  even  upon  the  broadest  principles,  be  rightfully 
I  employed.  When  it  traverses  oceans,  and  looks 
to  the  regulation  of  the  political  concerns  of  other 
1  continents,  it  becomes  a  gigantic  assumption, 
which,  for  the  independence  of  nations,  for  the 
:  interests  of  humanity,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
I  Old  World  and  the  New,  should  be  significantly 
i  repelled. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  last  two  centuries  will  bring  with 
it  another  conviction  in  respect  to  the  right  of  in- 
tervention— that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its 
restriction  in  practice  to  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
i  limited  by  every  public  jurist  who  admits  it.s  ex- 
;  istence  at  all;  and  that  nothing  could  be  so  dis- 
i  couraging  to  the  friends  of  free  government  as  an 
extension  of  the  system  to  this  continent,  if  the 
power  existed  to  introduce  it  here.  Though  the 
combinations  it  is  claimed  to  authorize  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  protected  the  coalescing  par- 
ties from  the  danger  of  being  overrun  by  conquer- 
ing armies,  the  cases  are  perhaps  as  numerous,  in 
which  their  interposition  has  been  lent  to  break 
down  the  independence  of  states,  and  to  throw 
whole  comnnunities  of  men  into  the  arms  of  govern- 
ments to  which  their  feelings  and  principles  were 
alike  averse.  The  right,  as  has  been  seen — (and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated) — with  the  utmost 
latitude  claimed  for  it  by  any  public  jurist,  goes  no 
further  than  to  authorize  a  league  on  the  part  of 
two  or  more  weaker  states  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  designs  of  an  ambitious  and  powerful 
neighbor.  In  its  practical  application,  it  has  more 
frequently  resulted  in  a  combination  of  powerful 
states  to  destroy  their  weaker  neighbors  for  the 
augmentation  of  their  own  dominions  or  those  of 
their  allies.  From  a  mere  right  to  combine  for 
self-preservation,  they  have  made  it  in  practice  a 
right  to  divide,  dismember,  and  partition  states  at 
their  pleasure — not  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  strength  of  a  powerful  adversary — but  under 
the  pretence  of  creating  a  system  of  balances,  v/hich  I 
is  artificial  in  its  structure,  and,  in  some  degree,  [ 
incongruous  in  its  elements,  and  which  a  single  j 
political  convulsion  may  overturn  and  destroy.  Do 
we  need  examples  of  the  abuse  of  the  power,  I 
will  not  call  it  a  right.'  They  will  be  found  in  the 
dismembermentofSaxony,theannexation  of  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
absorption  of  Venice  by  Austria.  There  is  another 
and  a  more  aggravated  case  of  abuse  to  which  re- 
cent events  have  given  nev/  prominence.  In  1772, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Poland  was  dangerous  to 
their  own  tranquillity,  seized  upon  about  one-third 
of  her  territories,  and  divided  it  among  tliemselves. 
In  1793,  notwithstanding  her  diminished  propor- 
tions, she  had  become  more  dangerous,  and  they 
seized  half  of  what  they  had  left  to  her  by  the  first 
partition.  Sir,  she  continued  to  grow  dangei'ous 
as  she  grew  weak  ;  and  in  two  years  after  the  sec- 
ond partition,  they  stripped  her  of  all  that  remained. 
In  1815,  the  five  great  Powers,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  not  from  a 
returning  sense  of  justice,  organized  the  city  of 
Cracow  and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  territory, 
with  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
eouls,  into  a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  Aus- 


tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  with  a  guarantee  of  its 
independence  in  peipetuity.  Russia  pledged  her- 
self, at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  her  share  of  the 
spoil,  as  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  name  and  form, 
with  a  constitutional  government.  She  kept  her 
pledge  seventeen  years,  and  then  virtually  incor- 
porated it  as  an  integral  part  into  the  Russian  em- 
pire. The  little  republic  of  Cracow  was  all  that 
remained  as  a  monument  of  the  dismembered  king- 
dom. A  year  ago,  it  was  obliterated  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  tl-.e  three  great  powers  of  eastern 
and  northern  Europe,  in  violation  of  their  solemn 
guarantee,  and  as.«itrned  to  Austria.  The  name  of 
Poland,  the  fountain  of  so  many  noble  and  ani- 
mating recollections,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  on 
the  map  of  Europe.  The  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury which  intervened  from  the  inception  to  the 
consummation  of  this  transaction  are  not  sufficient 
to  conceal  or  even  to  obscure  its  true  character. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the  space  over  which  it  is 
spread  only  serves  to  bring  it  out  in  bolder  and 
darker  relief  from  the  pages  of  h^istory. 

If  the  United  States,  in  the  progress  of  these 
usurpations,  has  not  remonstrated  against  them, 
and  contributed  by  her  interposition  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  states  thus  disorganized  and 
dismembered  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  right, 
and  every  suggestion  of  justice  and  humanity,  it 
is  because  we  have  been  faithful,  against  all  move- 
ments of  sympathy,  against  the  very  instincts  of 
nature,  to  the  principle  of  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  movements  of  European  powers, 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  condition  of  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  they  belong.  But 
when  it  is  proposed  or  threatened  to  extend  to  this 
continent  and  to  ourselves  a  similar  system  of  bal- 
ances, with  all  its  danger  of  abuse  and  usurpation, 
I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  inquire  on  what  grounds 
it  rests,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  resist  all  prac- 
tical application  of  it  to  the  independent  states  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  declaration  of  M.  Guizot 
could  hardly  have  been  made  without  the  previous 
approbation  of  the  government,  of  which  he  was 
the  organ.  The  same  sovereign  occupies  the  throne 
of  France — the  same  minister  stands  before  it  as 
the  exponent  oP  his  opinions.  Is  the  declaration 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  idle  annunciation  in  words 
of  a  design  never  intended  to  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice? Let  me  answer  the  question  by  the  briefest 
possible  reference  to  circumstances.  France  was 
the  coadjutor  of  England  in  the  attempt  to  induce 
Texas  to  decline  annexation  to  the  Union.  Failing 
in  this,  she  attempted  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject indirectly,  by  persuading  Mexico  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Texas,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  remain  an  independent  state.  These 
terms  were  oftered  to  Texas,  and  rejected.  In  the 
year  1844,  I  believe  less  than  twelve  months  before 
M.  Guizot's  declaration  was  made,  (and  the  coin- 
cidence in  point  of  time  is  remarkable,)  a  book  on 
Oregon  and  California  was  published  in  Paris  by 
order  of  the  King  of  France,  under  the  auspices  of 
Marshal  Soult,  President  of  the  Council,  and  M. 
Guizot,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  written 
by  M.  de  Mofras,  who  was  attached  to  the  French 
legation  in  Mexico.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  Mexico,  and  certainly  contains  some 
remarkable  passages.  He  speaks  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  European  monarchy  as  a  project  which 
had  been  suggested  as  the  only  one  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  the  divisions  and  annihilate  the  fac- 
tions which  desolated  that  beautiful  country.*     He 


*Tlie  day  after  this  speech  was  delivered,  Mr.  D.  received 
from  a  friend  in  New  York,  who  cotiid  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  intention  to  speak,  much  less  of  the  topics  he 
desiined  to  discuss,  a  transl.ition  from  a  speech  delivered  to 
tlio  Cortes  of  Spain  on  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  by  Senor 
Olozoga,  a  man  of  distinction,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  individual  who  was  a  few  5'ears.sincc  first  minister  of 
the  Crown.  Bv  this  speech  it  appeal^;  that  as  recently  a.=i 
1846,  a  year  after  M.  Guizot's  declaration  was  made,  and 
two  yeiiis  after  M.  de  Mofras's  book  was  published,  large 
sums  were  expended  bv  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
in"  a  nionarchv  in  Mexico,  and  of  placing  a  Spanish  prince 
on  the  throne. '  The  close  connection  of  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain  by  the  marriase  of  the  Duke  of  .Montpeii- 
sier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  sisler  ot  Queen  Isa- 
bella, gives  additional  importance  to  these  developments: 

"  No  one,  either  on  this  floor  or  elsewhere,  can  deny  that 
the  project  has  been  entertained  of  establi.shiiig  a  monarchy 
in  Me\ico,  and  to  place  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne. 
This  project,  conceived  in  the  time  of  the  Conde  Aranda, 
would  have  saved  our  colonies  from  the  sad  fate  they  have 
suffered  ;  but  brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  it  was  the 
most  absurd  idea  that  could  have  l)ecn  conceived.    But  we 
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says  the  Catholic  religion  and  family  relations, 
■with  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country,  would 
be  tlie  first  conditions  required  of  the  princes,  who 
should  be  called  to  reconstruct  there  a  monarchical 
government.     He  then  adds: 

"The  infantas  of  Spain,  tlie  French  princes,  and  the 
archdukps  of  Austria,  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  we  may 
affirm  that,  from  whichever  quarter  a  competitor  should 
present  himself,  he  would  be  unanimously  welcomed  by  the 
iVIexican  people. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  interests  of  France  in  these  ques- 
tions .' 

"  The  establishment  in  Mexico  of  a  monarchy  of  any  de- 
scription whatever,  resting  upon  a  solid  basis,  should  be  the 
first  object  of  our  policy;  for  we  know  that  the  instability 
attached  to  the  actual  I'orm  of  its  government,  brings  with  it 
disadvantages  for  our  commerce,  and  inconveniences  for 
our  people." 

He  adds,  that  if  Mexico  is  to  preserve  her  re- 
publican form  of  government,  her  incorporation  1 
into  the  Union   of  the  North  would  seem  more  | 
favorable  to~  France  than  her  existing  condition,  on 
account  of  the  development  of  commerce  and  all  ; 
the   guarantees   of  liberty,   security,  and  justice,  j 
which  his  compatriots  would  enjoy;  and  that  Eng- 
land would  lose,  under  such  an  order  of  things,  I 
what  France  would  gain.     Thus,  though  thedis- 
membermentand  absorption  of  Mexico  bythe  Uni- 
ted States,  are  regarded  by  M.  de  Mofras  as  prefer- 
able to  the  commercial  monopoly  and  tlie  "  species 
of  political  sovereignty,"  as  he  denominates   it, 
which  England  has  exercised  in  that  country,  the 
first  object  of  France,  according  to  him,  should  be  a 
reconstruction  of  monarchy  in  Mexico,  with  a  for- 
eign prince  on  the  throne,  and  this  prince  from  some  : 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.   The  opinions  con-  ! 
tained  in  this  book  are  not  put  forth  as  the  mere  i 
speculations  of  a  private  person.  .  They  are  the 
opinions  of  an  agent  of  the  government:  the  pub- 
lication is  made  by  order  of  the  king,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  his  two  chief  ministers,  and  so  I 
stated  in  the  title  page.     I  do  not  mean  to  hold  the 
government  of  France  responsible  for  all  the  opin- 
ions contained  in  that  work  ;  but,  can  we  believe  j 
that  those  I  have  quoted,  concerning  as  they  do  so 
grave  a  sulyect  as   the  international  relations  of 
France   with   Mexico,  and  of  Mexico  with   the 
United  States,  would  have  been  put  forth  without 
modification  under  such  high  official  sanctions,  if 
they  had  been  viewed  with  positive  disfavor.'     It 
appears   to  me,  that  we  are  constrained  to  view 
them,  like  the  declaration  of  M.  Guizot,  though  ' 
certainly  to  a  very  inferior  extent,  as  possessing  i 
an  official  character,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
wholly  to  disregard,  when  we  consider  the  one  in 
connection  with  the  other. 

And  now,  sir,  1  ask,  do  not  these  opinions  and 
declarations,  especially  when  we  look  to  the  open 
and  direct  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  i 
by  force  of  arms,  in  the  domestic  afiairs  of  some  f 
of  the  South  American  republics  within  the  last 
two  years,  furnish  a  just  ground  of  apprehension, 
if  we  should  retire  from  Mexico  without  a  treaty 
and  as  enemies,  that  it  might  become  a  theatre  for  ' 
the  exercise  of  influences  of  a  most  unfriendly 
character  to  us.'     With  the  aid  of  the  monarchical  i 
party  in  Mexico,  would  there  not  be  danger  that 
the  avowed  design  of  establishing  a  throne,  might  j 
be  realized  .'    The  chances  of  open  interposition 
are  unquestionably  diminished  by  the  results  of 
the  war;    but   I   am   constrained   to    believe   the  ' 
chances  of  secret  interference  are  increased  by  the 

have  not  only  to  deplore  having  excited  political  animosities 
and  the  consequences  this  has  produced  in  that  country;  we 
have  also  to  lament  the  money  lost  and  thrown  awav  upon 
Mexican  soil.  And  in  order  that  the  Cortes  may  not  believe 
Jam  about  to  make  accusations  of  so  grave  a  character  with- 
out possessing  proofs  to  corroborate  them,  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand  a  statement  of  the  sums  expended  and  drawn  from  the 
treasury  in  Havana  in  the  year  1846,  signed  by  llie  Seiior 
Navarro  as  auditor,  and  .Musica  as  treasurer.  In  this  state- 
ment there  is  an  item  whichsays:  '  Paid  bills  of  exchanse 
remitted  by  the  minister  plenipotentiarv  of  her  Majestvln 
Mexico  for  matters  belonging  to  the  service,  §100.000.'  But 
much  greater  than  this  was  the  authoritv  our  minister  in 
Mexico  possessed  for  disposing  of  the  public  funds.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  made  use  of  it.  I  do  not  even  know 
his  name.  I  suppose  he  will  employ  them  with  scrupu- 
lous honesty;  but  is  the  Spanish  people  so  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  millions  that  they  can  afibrd  to  send  them  to  the 
New  World,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  political  intrigues 
in  that  distant  region.'  How  many  meritorious  military  men 
who  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  good  of  their  courllr^■  and 
whose  means  of  support  have  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  might  have  been  aided  by  these  large  sums  ' 
How  much  misery  miL'ht  have  been  alleviated  by  the  money 
which  hLis  been  thrown  away  in  this  manner.^  And  where 
do  they  find  authority  fgr  squandering  millions  to  foster  for- 
eign intrigues  ."• 


avidity  imputed  to  us  for  territorial  extension. 
Ought  not  this  danger  to  influence,  to  some  ex- 
tent, our  own  conduct,  at  least  so  far  as  to  dis- 
suade us  from  abandoning,  until  a  better  pros- 
pect of  a  durable  peace  shall  exist,  the  advantage 
we  have  gained  as  belligerents.'  We  know  a 
great  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  are  radically 
averse  to  any  other  than  a  republican  forno  of  gov- 
ernment; but  we  know,  also,  the  proneness  of  a 
people  among  whom  anarchy  reigns  triumphant, 
to  seek  any  refuge  which  promises  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  and  social  order. 

Mr.  President,  any  attempt  by  a  European  power 
to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  either  to  estab- 
lish a  monarchy,  or  to  maintain,  in  the  language  of 
M.  Guizot,  "  the  equilibrium  of  the  great  political 
forces  in  America,"  would  be  the  signal  for  a  war 
far  more  important  in  its  consequences,  and  inscru- 
table in  its  issues,  than  this.  We  could  not  sub- 
mit to  such  interposition  if  we  would.  'The  public 
opinion  of  the  country  would  compel  us  to  resist 
it.  We  are  committed  by  the  most  formal  decla- 
rations, first  made  by  President  Monroe  in  1823, 
and  repeated  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Union.  We  have  protested,  in  the  mostsolemn 
manner,  against  any  further  colonization  by  Euro- 
pean powers  on  this  continent.  We  have  protested 
against  any  interference  in  the  political  concerns  of 
the  independent  states  in  this  hemisphere.  A  pro- 
test, it  is  true,  does  not  imply  that  the  ground  it 
assumes  is  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  if 
necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  Great  Britain  pro- 
tested against  the  interference  of  France  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  in  1823;  she  has  more  recently 
protested  against  the  absorption  of  Cracow  by 
Austria  as  a  violation  of  the  political  order  of 
Europe,  settled  at  Vienna  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  gainst  the  Montpensier  marriage  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  in  either  case  she  did  anything  more  than 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  her  dissent  from  the  acts 
against  which  she  entered  her  protest.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  unwise  in  a  government 
to  put  forth  manifestoes  without  being  prepared  to 
maintain  them  by  acts,  or  to  make  declarations  of 
abstract  principle  until  the  occasion  has  arrived  for 
enforcing  them.  The  declarations  of  a  President 
having  no  power  to  make  war  without  a  vote  of 
Congress,  or  even  to  employ  the  military  force  of 
the  country  except  to  defend  our  own  territory,  is 
very  different  from  the  protest  of  a  sovereign  hold- 
ing the  issues  of  peace  and  war  in  his  own  hands. 
But  the  former  may  not  be  less  effectual  when  they 
are  sustained,  as  I  believe  those  of  Presidents 
Monroe  and  Polk  are,  in  respect  to  European  in- 
terference on  the  Ainerican  continent,  by  an  undi- 
vided public  opinion,  even  though  they  may  not 
have  received  a  formal  response  from  Congress.  I 
hold,  therefore,  if  any  such  interposition  as  that 
to  which  1  have  referred  should  take  place,  resist- 
ance on  our  part  would  inevitably  follow,  and  we 
should  become  involved  in  controversies,  of  which 
no  man  could  foresee  the  end. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to 
advert  to  some  circumstances  recently  made  public, 
and,  if  true,  indicating  significantly  the  extent  to 
which  Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  carry  her  other 
encroachments  on  this  continent,  as  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  coast  of  Honduras,  in 
Central  America,  commonly  called  the  iMusquito 
coast,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  bearing  the  same 
name,  numljering  but  a  few  hundred  individuals, 
and  inhabiting  some  miserable  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  near  the 
fifteenth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Several  hun- 
dred miles  south  is  the  river  San  Juan,  running 
from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean  sea,  a 
space  of  about  two  degrees  of  longitude,  with  the 
town  of  Nicaragua  at  its  mouth,  and  a  castle  or 
fort  about  midway  between  the  town  and  the  lake. 
The  lake  is  only  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Pacific, 
and  constitutes,  with  the  river  San  Juan,  one  of 
the  proposed  lines  for  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus.  Great  Britain  has  recently  laid  claim  to 
the  river  San  Juan  and  the  town  of  Nicaragua,  if 
she  has  not  actually  taken  possession  of  the  latter. 
I  have  seen  a  communication  from  the  British 
consul-general  at  Guatemala,  asserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Mosquitos  as  a  nation.  1  have 
also  seen  a  communication  from  the  British  con- 
I  sul  at  Bluefield,  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  asserting 
that  "  the  Mosquito  flag  and  nation  are  ander  the 


special  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain," 
and  that  "  the  limits  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  maintain  as  the  right  of  the 
King  of  the  Mosquitos"  "comprehend  the  San 
Juan  river."  By  Arrowsmith's  London  Atlas, 
published  in  1840,  the  Mosquito  territory  covered 
about  40,000  square  miles,  nearly  as  large  an  area 
as  that  of  the  Slate  of  New  York;  but  it  did  not 
extend  below  the  twelfth  parallel  of  latitude,  while 
the  river  San  Juan  is  on  the  eleventh.  I  have  seen 
the  protest  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  against  the 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Nicaragua  on  the  river 
San  Juan,  which,  as  the  protest  declares,  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  in  her  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession.  The  state  of  San  Salvador,  one  of 
the  Central  American  republics,  also  unites  in 
the  protest,  and  declares  her  determination,  if  the 
outrage  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  to  exert  her 
whole  power  until  the  usurper  "  shall  be  driven 
from  the  limits  of  Central  America." 

I  understand,  for  I  speak  only  from  information, 
that  Great  Britain   has  for  some  time  claimed  to 
have  had  the  Mosquitos,  a  mere  naked  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  a  few  hundred  persons,  under  her  protec- 
tion.*    Through  her  influence  they  appointed  a 
king,  who  was  taken  to  Belize,  a  British  station  on 
the  bay  of  Yucatan,  and  there  crowned.     It  is  said, 
also,   that  on    the  decease  of  the  king,  he  was 
found  to  have  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty.     It  appears  to  be  certain  that 
'  she  has,  under  this  pretence  of  protection,  exteiid- 
ed  her  dominion  over  an  immense  surface  in  Cen- 
tral America;  that  she  has  at  least  one  vessel  of 
war,  the  Sun,  commanded  by  an  officer  bearing  an 
English  name,  "  Commander  Trotter,  of  the  Mos- 
quito navy,"  as  he  is  styled  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  British  consul  at  Bluefield,  and  that  she  is  still 
further  extending  herself,  against  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Central  American  States.     But  these  states, 
!  besides  being  physically  weak,  are  distracted  by 
I  internal  feuds;  and  if  the  proceedings  complained 
I  of  be  not  the  unauthorized  acts  of  Briti.sh  agents, 
I  Which  Great  Britain  will   disavow,  it  is  hardly  to 
;  be  expected  that  a  usurpation,  so  unjustifiably  con- 
'Summated,  will  be  abandoned  on  an  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  the  wrong-doer.      Whether  our  govern- 
ment should  remain  quiescent  under  this  encroach- 
'  men t  upon  near  and  defenceless  neighbors,  is  a  ques- 
I  tion  worthy  of  consideration.     Lender  any  circum- 
'  stances,  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  little  assurance  of 
non-interference  with  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  if  our 
forces  were  to  be  withdrawn  without  a  treaty 

There  is  another  consideration  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.     In  July  last.  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  made  a  motion  for  an  address  to  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  praying  her  to  take  such  measures  a3 
she  might  deem  proper  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  Spanish  government  bonds  held  by  British  sub-i 
'  jects.     Those  bonds  amount  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and  on  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  millions  no  interest  what- 
ever has  been  paid;  and  including  this  debt  nearly 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  are 
'  due  to  British  subjects  by  foreign  governments — a 
sum  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  her  national  debt. 
He  contended,  that  "  by  the  law  of  nations,  from 
;  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  held  that  the  recov- 
ery of  just  debts  is  a  lawful  cause  of  war,  if  the 
country  from  which   payment  is   due  refuses   to 
listen  to  the  claims  of  the  country  to  whom  money 
is  owing."     He  quoted  authorities  to  show  that 
!  the  payment  of  the  debt,  or  the  interest  on  it, 
!  might   be    secured    without    having    recourse   to 
'  arms,  though  asserting  the  right  to  resort  to  force 
I  to  compel  it.     He  referred  to  the  rich  colonies  of 
Spain,  and  especially  Cuba,  to  show  that  there 
!  was  wealth  enough  in  its  annual  produce  and  rev- 
!  enue  "  to  pay  the  whole  debt  due  by   Spain  to 
I  British  bond-holders."     He  referred  to  the  naval 
!  force  which  Spain   possessed  to  show  that  there 
would   not  be   "any  very  effective   resistance," 
and  that  "  the  most  timid  minister"  need  not  fear 


{ 


-Extractofa  letter  from  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  State 
of  Nirarazua  to  the  Supreme  Goceniment  of  the  State  of 
San  Sulvudor. 

"  A  tribe  with  no  recognized  form  of  government,  with- 
out civilization,  and  entirely  abandoned  to  savage  life,  is 
suddenly  made  use  of  by  enlightened  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  one  of  her  feet  upon  the  .\tlan tic  coast  of 
this  State  ;  or  rather,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
the  port  for  cnmmimication  between  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia,  and  other  important  countries  at  the  point  where  the 
grand  inter-oceanic  canal  is  most  practicable." 
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it.  Having,  in  the  course  of  liis  remarks,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
the  subject,  Lord  Pahnerston,  in  responding  to  his 
call,  entered  into  an  extended  statement  in  respect 
to  the  foreign  debt  due  to  British  subjects.  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  transactions  by  one 
government  with  another,  by  British  subjects  with 
a  foreign  government,  by  British  sulijects  with  the 
subjects  of  another  government,  and  between  debts 
and  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  he  treated  as  matter  of  expedi- 
ency and  established  practice.  He  assented  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  who  made 
the  motion  for  an  address,  and  he  said,  if  it  were 
the  wise  policy  of  England  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
she  would  enforce  obligations  of  tliis  character 
with  the  same  rigor  as  those  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, she  would  have  a  full  and  fair  right,  according 
to  the  laws  of  nations,  to  do  so.  And  he  conclud- 
ed by  saying  that  England  had  not  refrained  from 
taking  the  steps  urged  by  his  noble  friend,  because 
she  was  "  afraid  of  these  states,  or  all  of  them  put 
together;"  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  or  the  British  nation,  would  long 
remain  patient  under  the  wrong,  and  that  they  had 
ample  power  and  means  to  obtain  justice. 

I  pass  over  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  thesp>eech 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Pahnerston,  though  1  believe  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that  they  can  be  maintained  to  the  full  extent,  by 
an  appeal  to  any  well  established  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  You  know,  sir,  that  vi^e  have 
sometimes  found  British  statesmen,  even  those 
holding  places  nearest  to  the  throne,  at  fault,  both 
in  respect  to  matters  of  principle  and  matters  of 
fact,  though  it  is  certainly  but  justice  to  concede 
to  them  the  possession  of  more  enlarged  views  of 
policy,  combined  with  greater  practical  talent  and 
tact,  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  councils  of 
European  sovereigns.  I  pass  over  also  an  offen- 
sive allusion  to  the  failure  of  a  few  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  to  pay  their  debts,  "  as  a  stain 
upon  the  national  character,"  (I  use  his  own  lan- 
guage,) when  it  is  well  known  that  the  suspension 
of  payment  was  caused  by  overruling  necessity; 
that  in  most  instances  resumption  has  already 
taken  place;  and  that,  in  nearly  all,  the  most 
earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  resume  the  dis- 
charge of  their  obligations.  This  imputation  v/as 
cast  upon  us  at  the  moment  when  our  people,  with 
•one  heart,  were  sending  abroad  their  agricultural 
surplus  to  feed  the  famished  population  of  Ire- 
land, not  merely  in  the  way  of  commercial  ex- 
change, but  ill  the  form  of  donations,  in  ship-loads, 
public  and  private.  And  so  far  as  the  commercial 
portion  is  concerned,  1  believe  our  merchants  have 
for  monthe  been  draining  our  banks  of  specie,  to 
send  abroad  to  meet  their  own  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, while  for  a  time  at  least  they  were  unable  to 
draw  on  their  debtors  in  England  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  breadstaffs  by  which  her  subjects  had  been  fed. 
But  I  pass  by  all  this,  and  come  to  the  important 
fact  that  Mexico  was  among  the  indebted  foreign 
States  enumerated  in  a  report,  on  which  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  founded.  What 
is  the  extent  of  her  indebtedness  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  understand  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars 
— and  I  believe  it  was  but  recently  that  the  public 
domain  in  California  was  mortgaged  to  the. credit- 
ors for  a  portion  of  this  amount,  though  the  lien 
is  now  said  to  be  discharged. 

I  appeal  to  honorable  Senators  to  say,  with 
these  facts  before  them — with  this  public  and  offi- 
cial assertion  of  a  principle,  which,  according  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  government  has  only 
abstained  from  practically  enforcing  through  mere 
considerations  of  policy — whether,  if  our  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Mexico,  and  that  country 
should  become  a  prey  to  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
which  has  reigned  there  so  long,  and  which,  if 
renewed,  would  in  all  probability  become  univer- 
sal and  hopeless — whether,  I  say,  there  would  not 
be  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted  to  reduce 
the  principle  tl.us  proclaimed  to  practice?  whether 
some  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  might  not 
be  occupied  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  due  to  British  subjects,  and  thus  another  prin- 
ciple be  violated,  which  we  are  committed  to 
maintain?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  consid- 
eration, if  it  stood  alone,  should  absolutely  con- 
trol our  conduct.  But  as  auxiliary  to  the  graver 
considerations  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  appears 


to  me  that  it  may  properly  be  allowed  some  weight 
— enough,  sir,  perhaps,  to  turn  the  scale,  if  it  were 
already  balanced — though,  1  think,  there  is  suffi- 
cient without  it  to  incline  us  decisively  to  the  side 
of  continued  occupation. 

Besides,  British  subjects  have  other  extensi'Ve 
pecuniary  interests  in  Mexico:  they  have  large 
commercial  establishments  and  heavy  investments 
of  capital  in  the  mining  districts.  If  the  political 
affairs  of  that  country  should  fall  into  inextricable 
confusion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  great 
interests  will  be  abandoned  by  Great  Britain;  and 
yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sec  by  what  interpo- 
sition on  her  part  they  could  be  secured  without 
the  danger  of  collision  between  her  and  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  what  I  have  said  in  respect  to 
the  danger  of  foreign  interposition,  I  have  not  re- 
lied upon  the  ephemeral  opinions  of  the  day,  or  on 
opinions  expressed  in  public  journals  abroad,  how- 
ever intimately  those  journals  may  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  governments,  as  the  organs  of 
the  views  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  throw 
out,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  public  considera- 
tion or  guidance.  I  have  resorted  to  no  irrespon- 
sible sources.  I  have  presented  opinions  and  dec- 
larations proclaimed  with  more  or  less  of  official 
sanction,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  the  highest — 
I  mean  the  declarations  of  ministers,  speaking  for 
their  governments  to  the  popular  body,  and  as  the 
responsible  representatives  of  sovereigns,  holding 
in  their  own  hands  the  authority  to  enforce,  or 
attempt  to  enforce,  what  they  proclaim.  How  far 
these  declarations,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
acts  referred  to,  should  influence  our  conduct,  is  a 
question  on  which  we  may  not  all  agree.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  error  in 
statesmanship  to  treat  them  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  our  consideration.  Jealousy  of  our  increasing 
power,  commercial  rivalry,  political  interests,  all 
combine  to  give  them  importance.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  a  wise  forecast  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  these  adverse  influences  shall  find  no  theatre 
for  their  exercise.  To  abandon  Mexico  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  throw  wide  open  all  the  avenues  for 
their  admittance — one  power  for  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  other  for  political  control — and 
perhaps  impose  on  us  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
task  of  removing  evils  which  a  proper  vigilance 
might  have  prevented. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  have  an 
early  peace.  I  sincerely  hope  so.  In  this  case, 
we  must  withdraw  from  Mexico;  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  said  that  the  dangers  I  have  referred  to  as 
likely  to  result  from  our  absence  at  the  present 
moment  may  possibly  be  realized.  These  dangers, 
whatever  they  may  be,  we  must  incur  whenever 
she  shall  tender  us  a  peace,  which  we  ought  to 
accept.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
retiring  as  belligerents  and  enemies  without  a 
treatj)/-,  and  as  friends  under  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, with  solemn  obligations  on  both  sides 
to  keep  the  peace.  In  the  former  case,  probably 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Mexico  would  be  to  re- 
assemble her  army,  and  her  government  might 
fall  under  the  control  of  her  military  leaders.  In 
the  latter,  amicable  relations  being  restored,  and 
military  forces  being  unnecessary,  at  least  to  act 
against  us,  the  peace  )iarty  would  have  better 
hopes  of  maintaining  themselves,  of  preventing  the 
army,  which  is  now  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
national  disasters,  from  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  also  of  excluding  influences  from  abroad, 
which  would  be  hostile  to  her  interests  and  fatal 
to  the  common  tranquillity  of  both  countries. 

In  the  references  I  have  made  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  feeling 
of  unkindness  or  hostility  to  either.  Rapid  and 
wide-spread  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  latter, 
we  have  never  sought  to  interfere  with  it.  She 
holds  one-third  of  the  North  American  continent. 
She  has  established  her  dominion  in  the  Bermu- 
das, the  West  Indies,  and  in  Guiana,  on  the  South 
American  continent.  She  holds  Belize,  on  the  bay 
of  Yucatan,  in  North  America,  with  a  district  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  square  miles,  if  we  may 
trust  her  own  geographical  delineations.  We  see 
her  in  the  occupation  of  territories  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  vastly,  inordinately  extended, 
and  still  ever  extending  herself.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  pace  with  her  encroachments.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Indus  was  the  western  boundary  of 
her  Indian  empire.     She  has  passed  it.     She  has 


overrun  Affghanistan  and  Beeloochistan,  though 
I  believe  she  has  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
former.  She  stands  at  the  gates  of  Persia.  She 
has  discussed  the  policy  of  passing  Persia,  and 
making  the  Tigris  her  western  boundary  in  Asia. 
One  stride  more  would  place  her  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  her  armies  would  no 
longer  find  their  way  to  India  by  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa.  Indeed,  she  has  now,  for  all 
government  purposes  of  communication,  except 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
a  direct  intercourse  with  the  east.  Her  steamers 
of  the  largest  class  run  from  England  to  Alexan- 
dria; from  Alexandria  there  is  a  water  communi- 
cation with  Cairo — some  sixty  miles;  from  Cairo 
it  is  but  eight  hours  overland  to  Suez,  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea;  from  Suez  her  steamers  of  the 
largest  class  run  to  Aden,  a  military  station  of  hers 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Aden  to  Cey- 
lon, and  from  Ceylon  to  China.  She  is  not  merely 
conquering  her  way  back  from  Hisdoostan.  She 
has  raised  her  standard  beyond  it.  She  has  en- 
tered the  confines  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  She  has 
gained  a  permanent  foothold  within  it;  and  who 
that  knows  her,  can  believe  that  pretexts  will  long 
be  wanting  to  extend  her  dominion  there?  Though 
it  is  for  commerce  mainly  that  she  is  thus  adding 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  her  dependencies,  it 
is  not  for  commerce  alone.  The  love  of  power  and 
extended  empire  is  one  of  the  efficient  principles  of 
her  gigantic  efforts  and  movements.  No  island, 
however  remote,  no  rock,  however  barren,  on 
which  the  cross  of  St.  George  has  once  been  un- 
furled, is  ever  willingly  relinquished,  no  matter 
how  expensive  or  inconvenient  it  maybe  to  main- 
tain it.  She  may  be  said  literally  to  encircle  the 
globe  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  dependencies.  Nor 
is  it  by  peaceful  means  that  she  is  thus  extending 
herself.  She  propagates  commerce,  as  Moham- 
medanism propagated  religion,  by  fire  and  sword. 
If  she  negotiates,  it  is  with  fleets  and  armies  at  the 
sideof  herambassadors,  in  orderto  use  the  language 
of  her  diplomacy,  "  to  give  force  to  their  repre- 
sentations." She  is  essentially  and  eminently  a 
military  power,  unequalled  on  the  sea  and  unsur- 
passed on  the  land.  Happily,  the  civilization, 
which  distinguishes  her  at  home,  goes  with  her 
and  obliterates  some  of  the  bloody  traces  of  her 
march  to  unlimited  empire. 

Much  less  has  any  unkind  feeling  dictated  my 
reference  to  France.  Our  relations  with  her  have 
usually  been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  From 
the  foundation  of  our  Government  there  has  exist- 
ed, on  our  side,  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  in 
her  prosperities  and  her  misfortunes,  which  no  tem- 
porary interruption  of  our  friendship  has  been  able 
to  eradicate.  There  is  reason  for  this  feeling :  it 
would  not  have  been  creditable  to  us  as  a  people  if 
it  had  proved  a  transient  sentiment.  She  stood 
forth  at  a  critical  period  in  our  contest  for  inde- 
pendence, and  rendered  us  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice by  her  cooperation  and  aid.  The  swords  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette  were  unsheathed  on 
the  same  battle-fields.  Our  waters  and  our  plains 
have  been  crimsoned  with  the  generous  blood  of 
France.  The  names  of  Rochambeau,  De  Grasse, 
andD'Estaingare  identified  with  our  struggles  for 
freedom.  They  have  become,  in  some  degree, 
American,  and  we  give  them  to  our  children  as 
names  to  be  remembered  for  the  gallant  deeds  of 
those  who  bore  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  in  the  survey  of  the 
European  system,  weshould  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  France  as  the  power  most  likely,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  to  become  the  rival  of  England 
on  the  ocean  as  she  has  been  on  the  land:  and  with 
a  large  portion  of  our  people,  if  the  wish  has  not 
been  "parent,"  it  has,  at'least,  been  companion 
"  to  the  thought."  For  this  reason,  the  declara- 
tion of  M.  Guizot  was  considered,  independently 
of  all  views  of  right,  as  peculiarly  ungracious,  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  feeling  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  ancient  friendship  by  which  the  two 
countries  have  been  united.  I  have  never  believed 
it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  people.  And  so  strong  has  been  my  reli- 
ance on  their  right  judgment  and  feelmg,  that  I 
confess  I  have  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  an  inter- 
position in  our  affairs,  so  completely  at  variance 
with  amicable  relations,  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred  mio-ht  be  arrested  by  a  more  decisive  inter- 
position at  home  against  its  authors. 
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The  War  with  Mexico — Mr.  Dix. 


Senate, 


I  repeat,  I  have  spoken  in  no  spiritof  unkindness 
either  towards  Great  Britain  or  France.  I  desire 
nothins;  but  friendship  with  them — c.losfl,  cordial, 
constant,  mutually  beneficial  friendship.  I  speak 
of  them  historically,  as  they  exist  and  exhibit 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  far,  I  have  considered  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  retirins:  from  Mexico,  ns  they  are  likely 
to  aflect  our  political  relations  with  her,  and  pos- 
sibly with  other  States.  I  now  turn,  for  a  single 
moment  only,  to  a  different  clas.s  of  considera- 
tions— I  mean  ronsiderations  arising  out  of  our 
claims  to  indemnity  for  injuries.  Although  the 
war  was  not  commenced  to  secure  it,  this  is  one 
of  the  avowed  objects  for  which  it  has  been  pros- 
ecuted. Shall  we  abatidon  the  position  we  have 
taken,  and  leave  this  object  unaccomplished?  Shall 
we  not  rather  retain  what  we  have  acquired,  until 
our  just  claims  are  satisfied?  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  have  incurred  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  treasure  and  blood  to  no  purpose — to  have 
prosecuted  the  war  till  we  liad  the  means  of  in- 
demnifying ourselves  in  our  own  hands,  and  then 
voluntarily  to  relinquish  them.  Such  a  course 
seems  to  me  utterly  irreconcilable  either  with  jus- 
tice to  ourselves  or  with  sound  policy.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  the  views  I  have  expressed,  it 
would  be  an  abandonment  of  indemnity  without 
getting  rid  of  the  war,  on  which  we  must  now  rely 
to  procure  it.  These  considerations  do  not  apply 
to -the  policy  suggested  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  He  proposes  to  take  indem- 
nity into  our  own  hands  by  occupying  a  portion  of 
northern  or  central  Mexico,  and  holding  it  without 
a  treaty.  My  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  the 
policy  of  withdrawing  from  Mexico  altogether, 
and  leaving  the  adjustment  of  differences  to  future 
negotiations. 

Having  thus  declared  myself  in  favor  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Mexico  until  she  shall  consent  to  make 
peace,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  I  liave  been  uniformly  opposed, 
and  that  1  am  still  opposed,  to  all  scliemes  of  con- 
quest for  the  acquisition  of  territory.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  concur  in  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  said,  and  for  nearly  the  same  reasons. 
I  am  opposed  to  all  such  schemes,  because  they 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  war  ;  because  tliey  would  be  incompatible  with 
justice  and  sound  policy;  and  because,  if  success- 
ful, they  would  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mentaf  principle  of  our  political  system,  resting  as 
it  does  on  a  voluntary  association  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent States.  I  have  been  uniformly  in  favor 
of  the  most  energetic  measures  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  because  I  believed  them  most  likely  to 
bring  it  to  a  close.  In  carrying  our  arms  to  the 
enemy's  capital  and  occupying  his  territory,  I  can 
gee  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice or  the  usages  of  civilized  States.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  war  undertaken  to  procure  a  redress 
of  injuries,  the  territories  or  property  of  an  eneiny 
may  be  seized  for  the  express  purpose  of  compel- 
ling him  to  do  justice.  More  may  be  taken  than 
would  constitute  a  fair  indemnity  for  actual  inju- 
ries, provided  it  be  done  with  the  intention  of  re- 
storing the  surplus  when  he  shall  consent  to  make 
peace  on  reasonable  terms.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  and 
with  this  intention,  that  my  cooperation  has  been 
given  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  We 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  a  fair  boundary,  we  may 
exact  indemnity  for  injuries  ;  we  may  demand  in- 
demnification for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  we 
please.  But  here  all  right  ceases;  and  if,  when 
this  is  conceded,  we  have  more  on  our  hands,  we 
are  bound,  on  every  principle  of  law  and  good  con- 
science, to  make  restitution.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Mexico  is  incapable  of  indemnifying  us 
in  money.  But  she  may  do  so  by  ceding  to  us 
territory  which  is  useless  to  her,  which  she  has 
not  the  ability  to  defend,  and  which  may  be  useful 
to  us.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  acquiring 
territory  on  just  terms.  The  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia has  always  appeared  to  me  very  desirable, 
on  account  of  its  ports  on  the  Pacific.  I  have 
uniformly  voted  for  acquiring  it,  when  the  propo- 
sition has  come  before  us.  I  believe,  on  the  first 
occasion,  I  was  in  a  minority  of  ten  or  eleven. 
I\Iy  opinion  is  unchanged.  Indeed,  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  California  has,  by  our  military 
operations,  become  forever  detached  from  Mexico. 
If  it  were  to  be  abandoned  by  us,  its  forty  thou- 


sand inhabitants  would  undoubtedly  establish  an 
ind'ependent  government  for  themselves,  and  they 
would  maintain  it  if  undisturbed  by  foreign  inter- 
ference. I  take  the  actual  condition  of  things  as  I 
[|  find  it,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  all  the 
i  obligations  it  devolves  on  us  in  a  spirit  of  justice  to- 
jj  wards  Mexico  and  towards  the  people  of  California. 
j  I  concur  also  in  what  the  honorable  Senator 
j  from  South  Carolina  has  said  in  relation  to  the  in- 
]!  fiiuence  of  war  on  our  political  institutions.  No 
il  man  can  deplore  it  under  any  circumstances,  more 
i  than  mj'self.  Independently  of  the  evils  which  it 
'I  always  brings  in  its  train,  there  are  considerations 
ii  connected  with  our  political  organization  and  the 
l\  nature  of  our  social  progress,  which  render  it 
'  j  doubly  pernicious  in  its  tendencies.  The  final  suc- 
I  cess  of  the  experiment  we  are  making  in  free  gov- 
;  ernment  may  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  a  steady 
I  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  peace,  in  which  our 
I;  political  system  had  its  origin,  and  in  which  it  has 
Ij  thus  far  been  administered.  Great  as  is  our  ca- 
ll pacity  for  war,  our  whole  scheme  of  government 
j  is  averse  to  it.  The  greatest  possible  economy  in 
i|  expenditure;  the  least  possible  jiatronage!  in  the 
j  hands  of  the  Executive;  the  smallest  pecuniary 
'  exacti'ons  from  the  people,  consistent  with  our  ab- 
I;  solute  wants;  the  absence  of  all  demands  on  the 
public  treasury,  which  call  for  unusual  contribu- 
;,  tions  of  revenue  or  promote  excessive  disburse- 
ij  ments;  the  exemption  of  the  country  from  all 
!!  exigencies  which  devolve  on  the  legislative  and 
l|  executive  departments  of  the  government  the  ex- 
Ij  ercise  of  extraordinary  powers: — these  are  the  con- 
|j  ditions  under  which  the  ends  of  our  political  or- 
i  ganization  are  most  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Sir,  none 
||  of  these  conditions  belong  to  a  state  of  war.  Ex- 
Ij  travagant  disbin-sements;  extraordinary  contribu- 
j  tions  of  i-evenue,  present  or  prospective — present, 
in  augmented  burdens  of  taxation,  prospective,  in 
'  the  shape  of  loans  and  anticipations  of  income, 
\[  leading  ultimately  to  taxation;  extraordinary  pow- 
:  ers  summarily,  and  sometimes  arbitrarily  exer- 
cised;— these  are  the  inseparable  companions  of 
:  war;  and  they  are  iiiimical  to  the  very  genius  of 
[i  our  social  system. 

||  There  arc  considerations,  which,  in  my  judg- 
l'  ment,  render  a  war  with  Mexico  peculiarly  unfor- 
j  tunate,  and  which  justify  all  the  efforts  we  have 
j:  made  to  bring  it  to  an  amicable  termination.  We 
jj  are  mutually  engaged  in  carrying  out  on  this  con- 
j!  tinent  the  experiment  of  free  government,  which 
j!  in  all  other  ages  has  proved  abortive.  We  are  try- 
jl  ing  it  under  eminently  auspicious  circumstances. 
We  have  no  strong  Governments  around  us,  found- 
ed upon  antagonist  principles,  and  adverse  in  their 
example  and  influence  to  the  success  of  ours.  We 
are  sustained  by  the  faculty  of  popular  representa- 
tion, which  was  unknown,  or  at  least  imperfectly 
known,  to  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  and  by 
force  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  carrvout, 
on  geographical  areas  of  indefinite  extent,  an 
organization  which  had  previously  been  deemed 
applicable  only  to  communities  of  limited  popula- 
tion and  territory.  It  is  natural,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  friends  of  free  government, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  should  turn  to  us 
as  the  last  hope  of  liberal  institutions.  They  look 
to  us  for  examples  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations — especially 
those  having  forms  of  government  analogous  to 
our  own — and  for  an  exemption  from  the  evil  pas- 
sions which  have  embroiled  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  and  involved  them,  century  after  century, 
with  brief  intermissions,  in  wars  of  ambition  and 
revenge.  In  asserting  the  superiority  of  our  own 
form  of  government,  the  strength  of  the  argument 
will  be  weakened,  if  we  shall  be  found  no  more 
exempt  than  those,  which  are  less  popular,  from 
strife  and  contention  v/ith  neighboring  States.  Re- 
garding the  success  of  our  institutions  as  affecting 
deeply  the  welfare  of  our  race,  and  vindicating  the 
competency  of  mankind  to  self-government,  I  have 
always  esteemed  it  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  any 
cause  of  alienation  should  have  existed  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  induce  the  two  principal  repub- 
lics of  the  westeri>  hemisphere  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other.  The  cause  of  liberal  govern- 
ment is  injured,  and  far  more  deeply  injured,  than 
it  has  been  by  the  dissension  of  the  republics  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  American  continent. 

These  are  considerations  which  it  were  well  for 
us  always  to  keep  in  view — in  peace,  that  we  may 


not  rush  hastily  into  war;  in  war,  that  we  may 
spare  no  honorable  effort  for  a  restoration  of  peace. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  of  a  kindred 
character.  While  the  monarchies  of  Europe  are 
at  peace  with  each  other,  and  social  imjirovement 
is  advancing,  on  the  continent  at  least,  with  unpar- 
alleled rapidity,  almost  the  only  wars  now  waging 
among  neighboring  States  are  between  us  and 
Mexico,  and  between  some  of  the  South  American 
republics.  I  desire,  as  much  as  anyone  can,  to 
see  these  dissen tions  composed,  and  to  see  these 
republican  States  resume  the  fulfilment  of  their 
great  mission  among  tlie  nations — the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  and  th£  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  civilization  and  peace. 

In  these  views  I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  But  here  I  am  constrained  to- 
separate  from  him.  When  we  come  to  practical 
measures,  our  paths  lie  wide  apart. 

It  is  for  the  very  reasons  I  have  just  stated, 
that  I  cannot  assent  to  the  policy  he  proposes.  I 
believe  it  calculated  to  prolong  the  war,  not  to 
terminate  it;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  animosity 
which  divides  us  fi'om  Mexico,  instead  of  restoring 
the  friendly  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between- 
us.  I  am  in  favor,  then,  of  standing  as  we  are. 
And,  sir,  if  she  shall  refuse  \o  make  peace;  if  we 
must  continue  in  the  occupation  of  her  capital  and 
three-fourths  of  her  territory,  it  may  be  in  the 
order  of  Providence  that  we  shall,  through  this 
very  necessity,  become  the  instruments  of  her  po- 
litical and  social  regeneration.  In  the  party  con- 
flicts which  distract  her,  the  means  rnay  be  found 
of  consolidating  her  goverimient  on  a  republican 
basis,  of  healing  her  dissensions,  and  of  uniting 
her  to  us  in  bonds  of  friendship  by  an  exercise  of 
magnanimity  and  forbearance  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with  her.  I  believe  even 
now  something  of  the  salutary  influence  of  our 
presence  in  her  capital  and  principal  sea-ports, 
begins  to  be  felt.  The  abolition  of  transit  duties, 
the  reduction  of  the  impost  on  foreign  articles  of 
necessity  and  convenience,  and  a  freer  commerce 
among  the  Mexican  State?,  may,  if  continued, 
strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  anti-commercial  system 
by  which  her  people  have  been  oppressed,  and  the 
internal  abuses  by  which  her  iiilers  have  growti 
rich — a  system  of  inal-administration  not  even 
equalled  by  that  which  exists  in  old  Spain.  The 
higher  improvement  in  government,  in  the  arts, 
and  in  civilization  under  all  its  forms,  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  own  people,  may,  by  force  of  actual 
contact,  be  communicated  to  the  Mexicans,  and' 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  improved  social  order. 
Startling  as  the  reflection  is,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  civilization,  and  even  Christianity,  have 
sometimes  been  propagated  by  arms,  where  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  hopelessly  excluded. 
Thus,  the  very  passions  which  seem  fitted  only  to 
desolate  human  society,  may,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  become  ihe  agents  of  its  advancement. 
Let  tts,  then,  hope  and  trust  that  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged  with  a  neighboring  power, 
deplorable  as  we  all  consider  it,  may  be  an  instru- 
ment of  social  and  political  amelioration  to  our 
adversary. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  said,  in  hia 
emphatic  language,  that  we  are  "  tied  to  a  corpse." 
It  is  a  striking  figui'e,  Mr.  President,  and  partakes 
strongly  of  the  boldness  in  which  the  illustrations 
of  that  distinguished  Senatorare  always  conceived. 
Mexico  is,  indeed,  prostrate — almost  politically 
inanimate,  if  you  please — under  the  oppressions 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  her,  year  after  year, 
by  unscrupulous  rulers.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to 
believe  her  beyond  the  power  of  resuscitation, 
even  by  human  means.  I  do  not  expect,  as  our 
contact  with  her  becomes  more  intimate,  to  see 
her,  like  the  dead  body  touched  by  the  bones  of 
the  prophet,  spring,  at  a  single  bound,  to  life  and 
strength.  But  I  hope  to  see  her — possibly  through 
our  instrumentality — freed  from  the  despoticsway 
of  her  military  rulers,  and  rising,  by  sure  degrees, 
to  the  national  importance  I  wish  her  to  possess — 
order  and  tranquillity  first,  next  social  improve- 
ment and  stable  government,  and  at  last  an  honor- 
able rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  con- 
template no  direct  interference  with  her  govern- 
ment— no  permanent  system  of  protection  to  be 
exercised  over  it — no  alliance  with  her  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  to  secure  to  us  the  objects 
of  peace.     But  I  do'  contemplate  a  treaty,  etipulat- 
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ing'  for  commercial  arranscements,  for  protection 
and  security  to  onrown  citizens  in  their  future  in- 
tercourse \vit!i  her,  and  no  witlidi'awal  of  ourforees 
witiioiu  it,  at  least  until  all  chance  of  obtaining 
one  shiill  prove  hopeless.  If  we  were  to  retire 
now,  all  commerce  between  her  and  us  would  cease 
and  be  transferred  to  our  rivals,  our  frontier  would 
he  a  line  of  war,  not  a  boundary  between  peaceful 
neighbors;  and  unless  the  tide  of  conquest  should 
he  poured  back  upon  her  under  the  provocations 
such  a  condition  of  our  relations  would  almost  ne- 
cessarily superinduce,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  could  be  expected,  for  years  to  come,  to  plant 
his  foot  on  Mexican  soil.  War  dissolves  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  independent 
States,  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  voluntary  agreement. 
It  is  only  by  a  treaty  of  peace  that  they  can  be  re- 
vived, or  new  relations  be  substituted  for  the  old. 
Mr.  President,  advocating  as  I  do  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  until  she  shall  consent  to  make 
peace,  it  may  Uc  incumbent  on  me  to  state  in  what 
manner  I  think  it  can  best  be  maintained.  And 
here  I  must  say,  I  think  the  estimates  of  the  effect- 
ive force  in  the  field  have  been  g-reatly  overstated. 
I  propose  no  specific  plan  for  adoption.  I  leave 
all  practical  measures  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  they  belong.  I  only  purpose  to  state  what 
suggests  itself  to  tny  mind,  as  advisable.  I  think 
we  should  find  it  most  advantageous  to  remain 
much  as  we  are,  excepting  to  occupy  such  ports 
on  the  Pacific  as  our  fleet  mny  reduce  and  maintain 
as  commercial  avenues  to  the  interior.  It  may, 
however,  become  necessary  to  occupy  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  Zacatecas  for  the  protection  of  the 
mining  operations  in  those  States,  and  the  agricul- 
tural districts  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  command 
supplies  for  the  army.  1  should  consider  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  well-disciplined,  effective 
men,  the  smallest  number  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  positions,  keeping  open  communi- 
cations from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  dispers- 
ing the  enemy's  troops  if  they  shall  be  reiim- 
bodied;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  such  a  force,  we 
should  require  a  nominal  organization  of  at  least 
forty  thousand  men,  with  full  thirty  thousand  un- 
der pay.  Without  the  general  staff,  the  twenty- 
five  regiments  of  regulars  now  in  service,  and  the 
ten  new  regiments  proposed  by  the  bill,  will  con- 
stitute such  a  force;  and  when  the  latter  shall 
be  raised  and  brought  into  the  field,  a  portion  of 
the  volunteers  may  be  discharged,  if  it  shall  be 
found  prudent  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  regiments 
are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  anxious  to  return  home.  I  doubt  now 
whether  there  are  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
effective  men  in  all  Mexico,  though  the  rolls  show 
over  forty  thousand.  [General  Cass,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  xYffairs,  here  said, 
the  Adjutant  General  was  of  opinion  that  they  did 
'not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand.]  Some  of  the 
returns,  on  which  the  Adjutant  General's  report  is 
founded,  are  of  as  early  a  date  as  August  last.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  last  summer,  when  there 
was  great  anxiety  in  relation  to  General  Scott, 
statements  of  the  number  of  his  troops  were  pub- 
lished here.  They  were  founded  on  the  returns  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  office — and  in  his  oflicial 
report  of  the  battles  before  the  city  of  Mexico, 
General  Scott  complained  that  his  force  had  been 
greatly  overstated.  He  said  it  had  been  "trebled" 
in  these  returns,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  and  that  the 
army  had  been  "disgusted"  by  the  exaggeration. 
The  returns  of  the  army  now  should,  in  "like  man- 
ner, be  subjected  to  great  deductions  in  order  to 
obtain  the  real  effective  force.  If  the  ten  regiments 
proposed  by  the  bill  are  authorized,  months  will 
be  required  to  raise  them;  they  will  not  probably, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  has  stated,  give  many  more  than  seven 
thousand  men,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  army  will 
become  constantly  diminished  by  the  casualties  of 
service.  For  these  reasons,  and  for  those  given— 
and  so  ably  given— some  days  since  by  my  honora- 
ble friend  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,]  I  support 
the  bill.  I  support  it  for  another  reason,  which 
has  governed  me  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war:  to  place  at  the  control  of  the  Executive  the 
men  and  means  deemed  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
an  honorable  termination. 

A.s  hostilities  are  now  suspended,  the  chief  prov- 
ince of  the  army  will  be  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity, support  the  civil  authorities  in  the  execu- 


tion of  the  laws,  to  free  the  country  from  the  robber 
and  guerrilla  bands  by  which  it  is  infested,  an i  sub- 
serve ibe  great  |iurposes  of  government  by  aflord- 
ing  security  to  liberty,  property,  and  life — a  security 
the  Mexicans  have  not  often  fully  enjoyed.     The 
Ij  very  exercise  of  these  beneficent  agencies  will  tend 
jl  to  disarm   hostility  towards   us  with   the  thinking 
i|  portion  of  the  population.     It  will  place  our  armies 
jl  in  a  most  favorable  contrast  with  hers,  which  have 
j    been  scourges  rather  than  protectors  to  their  own 
jj  countrymen.     I  would,  if  possible,  have  no  more 
!  bloodshed.     I  would  make  our  armies  the  protect- 
\.  oi-s,  not  the  enemies  of  the   Mexican  people,  and 
',  render  them  subservient  to  the  eradication  of  abuses 
:  and  to  the  institution  of  a  better  civil  admini.stra- 
j  tion,  under  Mexican  magistrates,  abstaining  from 
i  all  interference  with  the  frame  of  the  government, 
]  and  changing  in  its  action  only  what,  by  universal 
consent,  requires 'to   be  changed.     If  this   course 
j  were  to  be  adopted  and  steadily  pursued,  I  should 
j  earnestly  hope  its  effect  would    be,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  make   the  capital,  under  our  protection, 
I  the  centre  of  an  influence  which  would  lead  to  the 
I  reestablish ment  of  the  federative  system  on  a  du- 
I  rable  basis,  and  give  to  that  distracted  country  the 
i  settled  order  which  is  alone  necessary  to  make  her 
j  happy  and  prosperous. 

I      To  abandon   the  city  of  Mexico  would,  I  fear, 
I  put  an  end  to  all  these  prospects  and  hopes.     That 
j  city  is  the   political  as  well  as  the  financial  centre 
I  of  the  Republic.   It  is  there  governments  have  been 
j  instituted  and  deposed,  armies  levied,  revenue  sys- 
!  terns  devised  and  carried  into  execution.     So  long 
I  as  we  hold  it  and  control  the  adjoining  districts,  I 
I  believe  nothing  but  imprudence  or  mismanagement 
I  can  raise  up  a  formidable  opposition  to  us.     If  we 
i  abandon  it,  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  which 
i  it  commands,  will   again   be  at   the  control  of  its 
j  rulers,  to  be  employed   against  us  in  the  renewal 
of  active   hostilities.     Before   it  was  captured,  en- 
ergetic movements  seemed  to  me  our  true  policy. 
j  Now  that  it  is  in  our  undisputed   possession,  our 
leading  object  should  be  to  introduce  better  com- 
j  mercial  and  financial  systems,  and   let  them  work 
I  out  under  our  protection  their  legitimate  results. 
\       Great  qualities  are  necessary  in    him   who    is 
i  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  delicate  and 
j  responsible  functions.     He  should  have  prudence, 
j  self-control,    a  knowledge  of  civil  affairs,  of  the 
country,  of  the  people,  and  their  character,  and,  if 
I  possible,  their  language.     Established  institutions, 
existing  usages,  sometimes  prejudices,  even,  must 
be  respected.     Some   of  the  most  disastrous   re- 
verses which  have  befallen  armies  of  occupation, 
have  had  their  origin  in  violations  of  the  prevailing 
customs  and  feelings  of  the  people.     To  avoid  this 
fatal  error,  everything  depends  on  the  discretion 
and  wisdom  of  the  directing  authority. 

It  may  be,  that  all  reasonable  expectations  will 
be  disappointed;  that  the  hostility  of  Mexico  will 
prove  unappeasable;  that  she  will  prefer  the  politi- 
cal disorganization,  which  now  exists,  to  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  with  us.  If  so,  circumstances 
must  dictate  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  this 
conviction  shall  be  forced  on  us.  But,  sir,  let  us 
not  adopt  such  a  conclusion  hastily.  Let  us  rely 
on  the  influence  of  more  rational  motives  to  give 
us  peace. 

And  now,  sir,  I  submit  whether  this  course  had 
not  better  be  pursued  for  a  while,  if  I  am  right  in 
supposing  the  temporary   occupation  of  Mexico, 
under  discreet  officers,  may  lead  to  a  stable  peace,  ' 
rather  than  to  withdraw  our  forces,  and  leave  the  i 
adjustment  of  difficulties  to  the  uncertain  chance  ' 
of  a  restoration  of  a  responsible  government,  to  be  ! 
terminated  at  last,  perhaps,  by  the  renewed  arbit- ' 
rement  of  arms.  j 

I  have  thus  stated  with  frankness  the  views  I  en-  i 
tertain  in  respect  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  : 
Notwithstanding  the  anxious  consideration  I  have 
given  to  the  subject,  they  may  be  erroneous.    It  is 
a  question  of  great  difficulty,  on  which  differences 
of  opinion  may  well  exist,  and  on  which  a  mis-  i 
taken  course  of  policy  may  lead  to  the  most  un- 
pleasant  consequences.     Whatever  faith    I    may 
entertain  in  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  I  have  f 
advanced,  I  certainly  should  ..have  more  if  they  | 
were  not  totally  at  variance  with  those  of  gentle- 
men  possessing,   from   longer   experience,  much  \ 
higher  claims  than   myself  to  public  confidence.  I 
But  I  have  not  on  this  account  thought  proper  to  ] 
withhold  them,  knowing,  as  we  do,>tiat,  from  the 


very  contrariety  and  conflict  of  thought  and  con  vic- 
tion,  valuabledeductions  may  sometimes  bedrawn. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  long  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate;  but 
if  am  unwilling  to  close  without  asking  its  attention 
for  a  very  few  moments  to  some  considerations 
connected  with  our  future  growth  and  progress, 
and  with  the  influence  we  must,  in  spile  of  our- 
selves, exert  over  the  destinies  of  Mexico.  They 
are  no  new  opinions:  they  have  been  expressed 
years  ago,  botli  in  public  and  private. 

Sir,  no  one  who  has  paid  a  moderate  degree  of 
attention  to  the  laws  and  elements  of  our  increase, 
can  doubt  that  our  population  is  destined  to  spread 
itself  across  the   American   continent,   filling  up, 
with  more  or  less  completeness,  according  to  at- 
tractions of  soil  and  climate,  the  space  that  inter- 
venes  between   the  Atlantic   and   Pacific   oceans. 
This  eventual,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  time, 
this  not  very  distant  extension  of  our  settlements 
over  a  tract  of  <;ountry,  with  a  diameter,  as  we  go 
westward,  greatly  disproportioned.to  its  length,  be- 
comes a  subject  of  the  higliest  interest  to  us.    On 
the  whole  extent  of  our  northern  flank,  from  New 
'  Brunswick  to  the  point  wliei-e  the  northern  bound- 
j  ary  of  Oregon  touches  the  Pacific,  we  are  in  con- 
tact with  British  colonists,  having,-  for  the  most 
'  part,  the  same  common  orioin  with  ourselves,  but 
controlled  and  moulded  by  political  influences  from 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  if  not  adverse,  certainly 
;  not  decidedly  friendly  to  us.     The   strongest  tie 
which  can  be  relied  on  to  bind  us  to  mutual  offices 
of  friendship  and  good  neighborhood,  is  that  of 
j  commerce;  and   this,  as   we   know,  is  apt  to  run 
i  into    rivalry,  and    sometimes    becomes  a   fruitful 
I  source  of  alienation. 

j       From  our  northern  boundary,  we  turn  to  our 
[  southern.     What  races  are  to  border  on  us  here, 
I  what  is  to  be  their  social  and   political  character, 
I  and   what  their  means  of  annoyance.'     Are  our 
;  two  frontiers,  only  seven  parallels  of  latitude  apart 
\  when  we  pass  Texas,  to  be  flanked  by  settlements 
j  having  no  common  bond  of  union  with  ours.''   Our 
:  whole  southern  line  is  conterminous,  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  with   the  territories  of  Mexico,  a 
'  large  portion  of  which  is  nearly  unpojmlated.  The 
geographical  area  of  Mexico  is  about   1,500,000 
square  miles,  and  her  population  about  7,000,000 
souls.     The  whole   northern  and  central  portion, 
taking   the    twenty-sixth    parallel   of   latitude   as 
;  the  dividing  line,  containing  more  than  1,000,000 
:  square   miles,    has    about   650,000    inhabitants — 
I  about  two  inhabitants  to  three  square  miles.     The 
\  southern  portion,  with'  less   than  500,000  square 
miles,  has  a  population  of  nearly  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  souls,  or  tliirteen   inhabitants  to  one 
j  square  mile.     The  aboriginal  races,  which  occupy 
:  and  overrun  a  portion  of  California  and  New  Mex- 
I  ico,  must  there,  as  everywhere  else,  give  way  be- 
;  fore  the  advancing  wave  of  civilization,  either  to  be 
!  overwhelmed  by  it,  or  to  be  driven  upon  perpetu- 
j  ally  contracting  areas,  where,  from  a  diminution  of 
:  their  accustomed  sources  of  subsistence,  they  must 
j  ultimately  become  extinct  by  force  of  an  invincible 
law.     We  see  the  operation  of  this  law  in  every 
portion  of  this  continent.     We  have  no  power  to 
control  it,  if  we  would.     It  is  the  behest  of  Provi- 
dence that  idleness,  and  ignorance,  and  barbarism, 
shall  give  place  to  industry,  and  knowledge,  and 
civilization.      The    European    and    mixed    races, 
which  possess  Mexico,  are  not  likely,  either  from 
moral  or  physical  energy,  to  become  foiniidable 
rivals  or  enemies.     The  bold  and  courageous  en- 
terprise  which  overran    and   conquered  Mexico, 
appears  not  to  have  descended  to  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil.     Either  from  the  influence  of 
climate  or  the  admixture  of  races — the  fusion  of 
castes,  to  use  the  technical  phrase — the  conquer- 
ors have,  in   turn,  become  the  conquered.     The 
ancient  Castilian  energy  is,  in  a  great  degree,  snb- 
dued;and  it  has  given  place,  with  many  other  noble 
traits  of  the  Spranish  character,  to  a  peculiarity 
which  seems  to  have  marked  the  race  in  that  coun- 
try, under  v/hatever  combinations  it  is  found — a 
proneness  to  civil  discord,  and  a  suicidal  waste  of   . 
its  own  strength. 

With  such  a  territory  and  such  a  people  on  our 
southern  border,  what  is  to  be  the  inevitable 
course  of  empire  ?  It  needs  no  powers  of  ))rophecy 
to  foretell.  Sir,  I  desire  to  speak  plaii-ly;  why 
should  we  not,  when  we  are  discussing  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  and  jihysical  laws,  which  are  b?yond 
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our  control  ?  As  our  population  moves  westward 
on  our  own  territory,  portions  will  cross  our  south- 
ern boundary.  Settlements  will  be  formed  within 
the  unoccupied  and  sparsely-peopled  territory  of 
Mexico.  Uncongenial  habits  and  tastes,  differ-  • 
ences  of  political  opinion  and  principle,  and  num- 
berless other  elements  of  diversity  will  lead  to  a 
separation  of  these  newly-formed  societies  from  ' 
the  inefficient  government  of  Mexico.  They  will 
not  endure  to  be  held  in  subjection  to  a  system, 
which  neither  yields  them  protection  nor  offers  : 
any  incentive  to  their  proper  development  and  | 
growth.  They  will  form  independent  States  on  [ 
the  basis  of  constitutions  identical  in  ail  their  lead- 
ing features  with  our  own;  and  they  will  naturally 
seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  to  ours.  The  fate  of  , 
California  is  already  sealed :  it  can  never  be  re-  ; 
united  to  Mexico.  The  operation  of  the  great  ' 
causes,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  must,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  detach  the  whole  of  northern  Mexico 
from  the  southern  portion  of  that  republic.  It  is 
for  the  very  reason  that  she  is  incapable  of  de- 
fending her  possessions  against  the  elements  of 
disorder  within  and  theprogressof  better  influences 
from  without,  that  I  desire  to  see  the  inevitalde 
political  change  which  is  to  be  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  her  northern  departments,  brought 
about  without  any  improper  interference  on  our 
part.  1  do  not  speak  of  our  military  movements. 
I  refer  to  the  time  when  our  difficulties  with  her 
shall  be  healed,  and  when  she  shall  be  left  to 
the  operation  of  pacific  influences — silent,  but  more 
powerful  than  the  arm  of  force.  For  the  reason 
that  she  is  defencelsss,  if  for  no  other,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  all  schemes  of  conquest.  Acquisition 
by  force  is  the  vice  of  arbitrary  governments.  I 
desire  never  to  see  it  the  reproach  of  ours.  For 
the  sake  of  the  national  honor,  as  well  as  the  per- 
manency of  our  political  institutions,  I  desire  not 
to  see  it.  The  extension  of  free  government  on 
this  continent  can  only  be  arrested,  if  arrested  at 
all,  by  substituting  war  for  the  arts  of  peace. 
Leave  it  to  itself,  and  nothing  can  prevent  the 
progress  of  our  population  across  the  continent. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  prophetic  forecast,  foretold 
this  result  forty  years  ago.  He  prophesied  the 
peaceful  progress  of  our  people  to  the  Pacific.  He 
foresaw  them  forming  new  settlements,  and,  when 
strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves,  organizing 
independent  societies  and  governing  themselves  by 
constitutions  and  laws  analagous  to  our  own.  It 
is  true,  he  believed  the  area  of  freedom  might  be 
enlarged,  advantageously  to  ourselves  and  others, 
without  extending  to  the  same  broad  limits  the 
area  of  our  jurisdiction.  It  was  the  progress  and 
the  triumph  of  great  principles  of  political  right,  to 
which  his  philosophical  mind  instinctively  turned 
as  to  the  legitimate  aim  and  boundary  of  our  am- 
bition and  desires.  Since  his  day  the  public  mind 
in  this  country  has  greatly  outrun  his  anticipations 
of  our  progress.  It  looks  to  the  extension  of  our 
Constitution  and  laws  over  regions  which  were 
formerly  considered  beyond  our  reach  as  integral 
portions  of  the  same  system  of  government.  Mod- 
ern improvements  have  given  great  strength  to  this 
prevailing  sentiment.  It  is  possible  by  steam 
power,  if  we  can  succeed  in  making  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  it,  over  so  broad  a  surface,  to  reach 
the  Pacific  ocean  from  Lake  Michigan,  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  eight  or  nine  days — a  period  of  time 
less  than  that  which  was  required  to  travel  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  Congress  of  the 
American  colonies  first  assembled  in  the  latter  city. 
Under  these  cii-cumstances,  the  extension  of  our 
political  boundary  so  as  to  embrace  all  territory  we 
may  justly  call  our  own,  seems  no  longer  to  be 
considered  a  questionable  policy.  If  other  dis- 
tricts, not  now  withm  the  territories  of  the  Union, 
shall  found  independent  governments,  and  shall 
desire  to  unite  themselves  to  us  on  terms  mutually 
acceptable,  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  only 
them  and  us,  and  in  which  no  stranger  can  be  per- 
mitted to  intrude.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
settlement  of  any  such  questions,  they  will  doubt- 
less be  considered  with  all  the  solemnity  which 
belongs  to  propositions  involving  the  public  wel- 
fare. -To  those  with  whom  the  decision  belongs 
let  us  leave  them,  with  the  assurance  that  the  wis- 
dom which  has  governed  and  guided  us  so  long, 
■will  still  point  out  to  us  the  path  of  liberty,  tran- 
quillity and  safety. 
One  position  we  have  assumed,  and  I  trust  it 


will  be  maintained  with  inflexible  firmness — that" 
no  Power  beyond  this  continent  can  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  our  progress,  so  long  as-  there  is 
on  our  part  no  violation  of  its  own  rights.  I  Would 
resist,  at  the  outset,  as  matter  of  the  gravest 
offence,  all  indications  of  such  interference.  If  the 
abstract  right  could  be  asserted  on  grounds  of  in- 
ternational law,  there  "has  been  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  our  extension,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
has  been  accomplished,  to  warrant  its  application 
to  us.  From  the  formation  of  our  Government, 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  military 
power — brute  force — has  had  no  agency  in  the  con- 
quests we  have  achieved.  We'  liave  overrun  no 
provinces  or  countries  abounding  in  wealth.  Our 
capital  has  witnessed  no  triumphal  entries  of  re- 
turning arniies,  bearing  with  them  the  spoils  and 
trophies  of  conquest.  Our  ships  have  not  been 
seei\  returning  from  subjugated  districts,  freighted 
with  the  tributes  of  an  extended,  commerce.  In 
the  extension  of  our  commercial  intercourse,  we 
have  not,  like  our  Anglo-Saxon  mother,  been  seen 
hewing  down  with  the  sword,  with  unrelenting 
and  remorseless  determination,  every  obstacle 
which  opposed  itself  to  her  progress.  Our  career 
thus  far  has  been  stained  by  no  such  companion- 
ship with  evil.  Our  conquests  have  been  the  peace- 
ful achievements  of  enterprise  and  industry — the 
one  leading  the  way  into  the  wilderness,  the  other 
following  and  completing  the  acquisition  by  the 
formal  symbols  of  occupancy  and  possession. 
They  have  looked  to  no  objects  beyond  the  con- 
version of  uninhabited  wilds  into  abodes  of  civili- 
zation and  freedom.  Their  only  arms  were  the 
axe  and  the  ploughshare.  The  accumulations  of 
wealth  they  havebrought  were  all  extracted  from  the 
bosomof  the  earth  by  the  unoffending  hand  of  labor. 
If,  in  the  progress  of  ourpeople  westward,  they  shall 
occupy  territories  not  our  own,  but  to  become  ours 
by  amicable  arrangements  with  the  governments 
to  which  they  belong,  which  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  venture  to  stand  forth,  in  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  call  on  us, to  pause  in  this 
great  work  of  human  improvement  ?  It  is  as  much 
the  interest  of  Europe  as  it  is  ours,  that  we  should 
be  permitted  to  follow  undisturbed  the  path  which, 
in  the  allotment  of  national  fortunes,  we  seem  ap- 
pointed to  tread.  Our  country  has  long  been  a 
refuge  for  those  who  desire  a  larger  liberty  than 
they  enjoy  under  their  own  rulers.  It  is  an  outlet 
for  the  political  disaffection  of  the  Old  World — 
for  social  elements  which  might  there  have  be- 
come sources  of  agitation,  but  which  are  here  si- 
lently and  tranquilly  incorporated  into  our  system, 
ceasing  to  be  principles  of  disturbance  as  they  at- 
tain the  greater  freedom,  which  was  the  object  of 
their  separation  from  less  congenial  combinations 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Nay,  more;  it  is 
into  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  western  wilderness, 
teeming  with  fruiifulness  and  fertility,  that  Europe 
is  constantly  pouring,  under  our  protection,  her 
human  surplusses,  unable  to  draw  from  her  own 
bosom  the  elements  of  their  support  and  repro- 
duction. She  is  literally  going  along  with  us  in 
our  march  to  prosperity  and  power,  to  share  with 
us  its  triumphs  and  its  fruits.  Happily,  this  con- 
tinent is  not  a  legitimate  theatre  for  the  politi- 
cal arrangements  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Their  armies  may  range,  undis- 
turbed by  us,  over  the  plains  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  dethroning  monarchs,  partitioning 
kingdoms,  and  subverting  republics,  as  interest  or 
caprice  may  dictate.  Butpolitical  justice  demands 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  self-government, 
freedom,  the  arts  of  peace,  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  out,  unmolested,  the  great  purposes  of  hu- 
man civilization 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  there  will  be  nothing  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico 
to  impair,  in  any  degree,  the  moral  of  our  example 
in  the  past.  Our^course,  heretofore,  has  been  one 
of  perpetual  exertion  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  her.  I  trust  we  shall  persevere 
in  the  same  course  of  conduct,  whatever  unwilling- 
ness she  may  exhibit  tp  come  to  terms.  Enter- 
taining the  opinions  which  1  have  expressed,  I 
naturally  feel  a  deep  solicilrude,  as  an  American 
citizen,  that  our  public  conduct  should  comport 
with  the  dignity  of  the  part  we  seem  destined  to 
perform  in  the  great  drama  of  International  politics. 
I  desire  to  see  our  good  name  unsullied,  and  the 
character  we  have  gained  for  moderation,  justice, 


and  scrupulousness  in  the  discharge  of  our  na- 
tional obligations,  maintained  unimpaired.  In 
these,  let  us  be  assured,  our  great  strength  consists: 
for  it  is  these  which  make  us  strong  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind. 

In  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  progress  of 
our  people  over  the  unpopulated  regions  west  of 
us,  and  in  respect  to  our  responsibilities  as  a  nation, 
I  trust  I  shall  have  incurred  no  imputation  of  in- 
consistency. On  the  contrary,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
considered  consistent  in  all  I  have  said.  I  regard 
our  extension,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  fore- 
shadow it,  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  causes,  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  arrest. 
At  the  same  time,  I  hold  it  to  be  our  sacred  duty 
to  see  that  it  is  not  encouraged  or  promoted  by 
improper  means.  While  I  should  coyysider  it  the* 
part  of  weakness  to  shrink  from  extension,  under 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  bring  with  it  the 
elements  of  discord  and  disunion,  as  our  political 
boundaries  are  enlarged,  I  should  hold  it  to  be  the 
part  of  folly  and  dishonor  to  attempf  to  accelerate 
it  by  agencies  incompatible  with  our  obligations 
to  other  nations.  It  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and 
of  duty  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  operation  of  the 
great  causes  which  are  at  work,  and  which  will 
work  on  in  spite  of  us,  in  carrying  civilization  and 
freedom  across  the-^merican  continent. 

In  advocating  a  continued  occupation  of  the 
cities  and  territory  we  have  acquired  in  Mexico, 
until  she  shall  assent  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace, 
I  trust  also  that  I  shall  be  detmtd  consistent  with 
myself.  Deprecating  war  as  the  greatest  of  ca- 
lamities, especially  for  us,  I  desire  to  see  this  war 
brought  to  a  close  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 
I  am  in  favor  of  whatever  measures  are  most  likely 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  end.  I  am  opposed 
to  an  abandonment  of  our  position: 

1st.  Because  I  believe  it  would  open  a  field  of 
domestic  dissension  in  Mexico,  which  might  be 
fatal  to  her  existence  as  an  independent  state^or 
make  her  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  despotism; 

2d.  Because  it  might  lead  to  external  interference 
in  her  affairs  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  both 
to  her  and  us;  and 

3d.  Because  I  fear  that  we  should  only  gain  a 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  be  renewed 
undergreatdisadvantagestous,and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  a  longer  and  more  sanguinary  contest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  last  consideration,  which 
weighs  most  heavily  upon  my  own  mind.  I  hold 
it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare,  under 
all  its  aspects,  that  we  should  have,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  this  contest,  a  solid  and  stable  peace. 
Unpromising  as  the  condition  of  things  seems  at 
the  present  moment,  my  hope  still  is,  that  firmness 
tempered  with  prudence,  wilt  give  us,  not  a  mere 
outward  pacification  with  secret  irritation  rankling 
within,  but  substantial  concord  and  friendship, 
which  shall  leave  no  wound  unhealed.  And,  sir, 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an 
accommodation  of  differences  which  will  enable 
the  country  with  confidence  to  lay  aside  its  armor, 
and  to  resume  the  peaceful  pursuits  to  which,  by 
the  inexorable  law  of  our  condition,  we  must  look 
for  prosperity  and  safety. 

My  advice,  then,  (if  I  may  presume  to  advise,) 
is,  to  stand  firm,  holding  ourselves  ready  at  all 
times  to  make  a  peace,  and  carrying  into  oar  nego- 
tiations for  that  purpose  a  determination  to  cemenS 
a  future  good  understanding  with  our  adversary, 
by  an  adjustment  of  our  differences  on  terms  of  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  magnanimity. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.   D.   WILMOT, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Fehruary  7,  1848,         ^ 
In  reply  to  some  strictures  upon  his  course,  pub- 
lished  in   the  "Union"  newspaper  of  the  3d 
instant. 

Mr.  WILMOT  rose  and  asked  leave  to  make  a 
personal  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER  said  it  would  be  in  order  only 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  House. 
No  objection  being  made —  < 

Mr.  WILMOT  was  proceeding  with  his  re- 
marks, when 
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Personal  Explanation — Mr.  Wilmot. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Mr.  ROOT  rose  and  objected. 

The  objection,  coming  too  late,  was  not  received. 

Mr. WILMOT  (continuing,) said,  he  trusted  that 
gentlemen  would  find  he  was  not  disposed  to  tres- 
pass far  upon  the  indulgence  which  liad  been  ex- 
tended to  him.  It  was  the  first  time,  since  he  had 
been  a  member  of  this  House,  that  he  had  made 
an  appeal  to  its  courtesy;  and  he  should  not  now, 
but  for  the  very  extraordinary  character  o£  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  "  Union''  of  the  3d 
instant,  vmder  its  editorial  head.  As  this  is  the  sec- 
ond attack  that  has  been  made  upon  me  within  the 
last  few  days,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  that  pa- 
per, the  "  venerable''  editor  who  presides  over  it, 
might  think  I  was  v/anting  in  personal  respect, 
unless  I  notice  them.  It  is  not,  sir,  I  assure  you, 
because  I  feel  the  slightest  degree  of  inconvenience 
or  pain  under  the  lash  which  he  chooses  to  apply 
to  me.  I  feel  entirely  confident  that  any  efforts 
which  that  gentleman  may  make  to  injure  me  be- 
fore my  constituents,  will  be  idle  and  abortive. 
My  principles  were  known  to  them  before  I  left 
my  home;  they  were  always  freely  promulgated; 
and  when  I  choose  to  avow  them  on  this  floor,  I 
claim  the  right  to  do  so,  and  I  am  entirely  indiffer- 
ent what  course  the  editor  of  tlxe  "  Union"  may 
see  fit  to  take  with  refei'ence  to  it.  I  will  read  the 
article  to  which  I  refer: 

"  Mr.  D.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not  content  witli 
the  notoriety  he  has  gained  by  his  Proviso.  We  must  have 
the  Wilmot  Pro  vino.  No.  2.  He  has  proposed  a  scheme  ol' 
direct  fixation — to  fall,  we  presume,  heavily  on  the  slaves 
of  the  South.  Fortunately,  this  day  it  was  rejected  in  the 
House,  several  of  the  Whigs  votina;  against  it. 

"  The  Administration  does  not  ask  such  idle  schemes  and 
such  mischievous  allies.  If  this  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  content  with  consulting  wiser  counsellors,  he 
had  better  set  up  a  school  of  his  own.  and  call  it  the  Wilmot 
school.  If  he  means,  however,  to  cooperate  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  we  advise  him  to  consult  and  act  with  them. 
The  Administration  has  laid  down  its  platform.  Pursue  its 
measures  of  finance,  let  them  be  honestly  carried  out,  and 
we  shall  reijuire  no  direct  tax;  but  we  will  obtain  what 
money  we  require  on  moderate  terms." 

This,  sir,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  article  of  the 
most  extraordinary  tone  and  temper.  In  the  first 
place,  it  denounces  this  "  scheme"  (as  it  is  pleased 
to  call  it)  of  direct  taxation,  as  a  "  second  proviso'' 
— "  proviso  No.  2" — another  "firebrand,"  I  sup- 
pose, thrown  into  the  Republican  ranks.  We 
nave  heard,  througli  the  columns  of  the  "Union," 
for  the  last  year — nay,  more,  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  that  measui-e — that  the  "  proviso"  was 
a  "^re6ra?i(2"  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  which  was  calculated  to  divide,  if 
not  to  defeat  it.  This  has  been  the  constant  clamor 
of  the  "Union."  Now,  sir,  we  have  Firebrand  No. 
2,  ill  the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  levy  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  capital  and  wealth  of  the  country.  As  a 
representative  of  the  people,  standing  upon  my 
rights  as  a  member  of  this  House,  under  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  my  constituents  and  to  God,  in 
the  oath  I  have  taken,  I  propose  a  measure  for  the 
considecation  of  this  body  and  of  the  country,  the 
object  and  purpose  of  which  is,  to  draw  from  the 
coffers  of  the  capitalists  and  the  wealthy  classes, 
some  fair  share  of  the  expenses  and  burdens  of 
Government;  when,  lo!  I  am  assailed,  and  the 
45roposition  denounced  as  a  firebrand -by  a  paper 
professing  to  speak  for  the  Administration — pro- 
fessing, I  say;  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge 
the  Administration  with  being  responsible  for  its 
course.  1  do  not  believe  the  article,  upon  which  I 
am  commenting,  can  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
President  or  any  prudent  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

This  a  "  mischievous"  proposition  which  I  in- 
troduced! — a  second  "proviso!" — a  firebrand! — 
an  attempt  to  invade  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party!— a  second  effort  to  disturb  that  "  pecu- 
liar institution,"  of  which  this  "  venerable"  editor 
seems  the  peettJiar  guardian,  and  to  have  ever  in 
view,  and  at  which  he  fancies  some  blow  is  struck, 
in  almost  every  movement  that  may  be  made  here ! 
Why,  sir,  if  an  empire  of  free  and  fertile  soil  is  to 
be  acquired,  Mr.  Ritchie  sees  nothing  in  it  above 
and  beyond  the  extension  of  slavery.  If  a  propo- 
sition is  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  the  support  of  this  Government  in  time 
of  war,  and  for  the  payment  of  its  debt,  Mr. 
Ritchie  sees  nothing  in  that,  but  an  effort  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  slave  property.  His  vision  is  alto- 
gether unable  to  extend  any  furrtier  ;  and  he  seems 
10  think  that  gentlemen  are  actuated  by  no  other 
motives,  in  whatever  movement  they  may  make 
here.     I  had  no  particular  allusion  to  this  species 


of  property.  If  there  had  been  no  such  property 
I  should  have  made  the  same  proposition ;  I  did 
not  propose  to  exempt  it ;  I  do  not  know  why  a  few 
thousand  capitalists  of  the  South,  who  hold  a  cer- 
tain species  of  property,  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  ;  but  my  object  was  to  call  upon  the  capi- 
tal generally,  in  all  sections  of  the  country — North 
and  South,  East  and  West — wherever  found,  to 
bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tins  was  my  object ;  to  this  my  amend- 
ment was  directed,  and  to  this  only.  And  this  is 
a  "  heresy"  in  the  Republican  creed!  A  new  doc- 
trine in  the  Democratic  party,  is  it?  Mr,  Ritchie 
declares  it  to  be  a  "  heresy;"  one  that  must  be 
kicked  out  of  doors  ;  and  "  fortunately,"- he  tells 
us,  it  was  so  treated,  ^^  sevcraV  of  the  Whigs 
voting  against  it.  Mr.  Ritchie,  then,  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  some  Whig  allies — here  and  there  a 
scallering  one,  who  came  to  his  aid,  and  voted  down 
this  most  "mischievous" proposition — this  proviso 
No.  2.  Why,  sir,  this  barefaced  attempt  at  mis- 
representation? It  is,  however,  in  character  with 
all  that  the  "Union"  is  pleased  to  say  of  me — calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  deceive,  and  to  place  me  in 
a  false  position  before  my  constituents  and  the 
country;  to  represent  me  as  acting  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Whig  party,  while  here  and  there  a 
Whig  voted  with  the  Democrats,  and  thus,  fortu- 
nately, defeated  my  "scheme  of  mischief."  Sir, 
there  were  sevenlij-ttoo  Whigs  voted  against  my 
amendment,  and  only  twenty-four  for  it.  This 
Mr.  Ritchie  knew  when  he  said  it  was  defeated — 
"  several'"  Whigs  voting  against  it.  I  should  think 
that  seventy-two  out  of  ninety-six  would  indeed 
make  "several."  Yes,  sir,  seventy-two  Whig 
members  of  this  House  dropped  in,  fortunately,  to 
the  help  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  on  this  question  of  direct 
taxation.  Let  the  old  man  beware ;  let  him  look 
to  the  company  he  is  in.  While  he  denounces  me 
as  a  "  mischievous  ally,"  such  a  one  as  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  want,  he  is  found  in  alliance 
with  almost  the  entire  Whig  party  of  this  House, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  very  measure  for  which  he 
assails  me.  Let  him  look  to  it ;  he  denounces  my 
proposition;  the  Whig  party  of  this  House  vote 
against  it;  they  are  together;  they  stand  upon  the 
same  "platform" — the  slippery  platform  of  pro- 
tection, I  upon  the  rock  of  free  trade. 

There  is  another  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  one  of  the  sev- 
enty-two Whig  allies  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  is  not  con- 
tent with  giving  a  silent  vote,  but  gives  his  reasons 
for  the  course  which  the  "  Union"  so  highly  ap- 
proves, and  for  pursuing  the  opposite  of  which,  it 
sees  fit  to  visit  me  with  so  strong  denunciations. 
When  the  proposition  which  I  moved  came  before 
the  House,  thegentleman  [Mr.  Vinton]  is  reported 
as  saying: 

"  There  existed  in  the  country  two  opposing  parties  oti  the 
subject  of  taxation  and  of  trade — the  free-trade  party  and 
the  protection  party.  The  doctrines  of  the  free-trade  party 
ended  necessarily  in  direct  taxation.  Thither  they  tended, 
and  there  they  ended  of  necessity.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  a  free-trade  man,  and  so  far  his  introduc- 
tion of  an  amendment  in  fav*-  of  direct  taxation  was  all 
quite  consistent.  Mr.  Vinton  was  not  a  froe-trade  man; 
and  he  never  would  agree  to  impose  a  direct  tax  while  a 
system  of  indirect  taxation  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
Government." 

"He  was  for  no  half-way  measures;  no  tax  on  tea  and 
Goft'ce ;  not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  taxing  those  articles, 
but  when  this  was  done,  tb-i  whole  system  should  be  re- 
vised. They  (the  Whigs)  were  willing  to  bide  their  time- 
to  wait  the  course  of  events.  If  we  refuse  to  go  to  them,  our 
opponents  must  come  to  us." 

Does  Mr.  Ritchie  understand  this  language? 
Does  he  not  know,  that  in  resisting  direct  taxa- 
tion, he  is  aiding  the  Whigs,  and  helping  to  re- 
establish the  high  protective  policy?  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  correct  in  his  statement,  that 
there  are  in  existence  two  opposing  parties,  on  the 
subject  of  taxation  and  trade — the  free-trade  party, 
and  the  protection  party.  I  do  not,  however,  ad- 
mit, that  the  doctrines  of  the  free-trade  party,  as 
at  present  understood,  necessarily  end  in  dii'ect 
taxation.  There  is  already  a  powerful  party,  both 
in  number  and  talents,  who  advocate  full  and  per- 
fect freedom  of  trade,  and  assessments  directly 
made  on  property,  to  meet  all  Government  ex- 
penses. In  my  judgment,  this  party  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish;  and  some  years  hence,  may 
find  the  Democracy,  upon  this  question,' occupy- 
ing other  and  higher  ground  than  at  present.     By 


free  trade,  Democrats  of  the  present  day,  generally, 
understand,  a  system  of  duties  on  imports,  adjust- 
ed upon  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  protective  prin- 
ciple, and  brought  down  to  the  lowest  point  con- 
sistent with  the  wants  of  the  treasury  in  time  of 
peace,  under  an  economical  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Under  this  definition  of  free-trade, 
all  unusual  and  extraordinary  demands  should  be 
provided  for  by  direct  taxation;  nay,  must  be,  or 
the  free-trade  principle  is  overthrown.  Protection- 
ists insist  upon  inci-easing  the  duties  from  this 
"  lowest  point,"  up  to  the  maximum  duty  that  the 
article  will  bear;  and  if  this  fails  to  supply  the  ex- 
traordinary drain  on  the  treasury,  then  that  resort 
should  be  had  to  loans.  They  are,  in  short,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said,  opposed  to  di- 
rect taxation,  so  long  as  an  increase  of  duties  will 
increase  the  revenue,  or  money  can  be  procured 
on  loans.  They  favor  a  national  debt,  because  it 
creates  a  necessity  for  a  high  tariff,  and  furnishes 
a  most  plausible  excuse  for  the  creating  of  a  nation- 
al bank.  The  free-trade  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
abhors  a  national  debt,  a  national  bank,  and  a  high 
protective  tariff;  and  looks  to  direct  taxation,  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  safety,  in  time  of  war,  or 
other  great  public  emergency.  Any  other  policy, 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  heavy  expendi- 
tures are  required  in  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign 
war,  and  a  large  public  debt  is  rapidly  accumula- 
ting, must  inevitably  throw  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  protectionists.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Whig 
party  desires;  and  hence  they  oppose  my  propo- 
sition; and  Mr.  Ritchie  stands  by  to  encourage 
them,  and  denounce  me.  They  seek  to  force  us 
back  again  upon  the  ground  of  the  protectionists. 
Mr.  Ritchie  ought  to  know  this,  and  does  know 
it;  and  I  charge  him  with  coopei-ating  with  the 
high-tariff  party — with  an  abandonment  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade.  He  is  willing  that  a  debt 
of  one  or  two  hundred  millions  should  accumulate, 
without  providing  for  its  early  payment,  by  a  di- 
rect assessment  upon  capital;  thus  forcing  us,  of 
necessity,  to  an  increase  of  duties,  and  in  the  end, 
back  into  the  protective  policy.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  this.  If  your  tariff  is  reduced  to  the 
loioest  point  demanded  by  an  economical  adminis- 
tration in  time  of  peace,  (and  this  I  hold  to  be  the 
Democratic  policy,)  how  are  you  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary expenditures — how  pay  a  debt  necessarily 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  unless  you 
resort  to  what  I  propose — direct  taxation?  The 
only  alternative  is,  an  increase  of  duties.  This 
done,  and  the  Democratic  policy  is  destroyed — 
the  labor  and  the  efforts  of  years  of  severe  party 
conflict  are  lost — Whig  policy  is  successful — 
Whig  principles  triumphant.  I  desired  to  save  the 
great  measures  of  reform,  that  the  Democratic 
party  have  just  succeeded  in  establishing.  I  de- 
sired to  save  the  tariff  and  the  independent  treasu- 
ry. They  must  both  fall,  and  will  fall,  under  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  and  permanent  national  debt. 
This,  the  Whig  party  know,  and  sh'ape  their 
course  accordingly.  Well  might  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  say,  that  "  they  (the 
Whigs)  were  willing  to  bide  their  time."  It  will 
soon  come,  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues, 
and  statesmen  still  stand  ti-embling,  afraid  to  meet 
the  crisis.  There  is  but  one  mode  of  escape — only 
one  ground  of  safety — not  Mr.  Ritchie's  "  plat- 
form;" but  the  platform  on  which  I  stand — direct 
taxation. 

It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Ritchie  himself  was  an 
earnest  and  apparently  sincere  advocate  of  free 
trade.  I  find  the  following  sound  views  in  the 
"Union,"  and  only  regret  that  he  does  not  still 
adhere  to  them: 

"  The  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  is  too  plain  for  argu- 
ment or  for  details." 

"  The  United  States  have  heretofore  been  the  great  pio- 
neer in  propagating  free  principles,  and  in  promoting  free 
and  liberal  intercourse  among  nations.  IjCt  us,  then,  pursue 
this  good  work,  which,  under  the  influence  of  our  glorious 
career  and  bright  example,  has  been  so  successfully  com- 
menced. It  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  gem  us  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  by  every  considera- 
tion that  caii  address  itself  to  our  patriotism." 

"  If  this  general  principle  of  free  trade  be  adapted  to  any 
country  under  the  sun,  it  is  parlicularly  applicable  to  our 
own."  .    J        • 

"  Pay  as  you  go  is  a  cardinal  Democratic  doctrine ;  and  the 
Democracy  that  conflicts  with  «.  comes  in  questionable 
shape." 

To  these  sound  sentiments  I  respond  a  cheerful 
and  hearty  amen.  Some  of  these  were  uttered 
within  a  few  inonths  by  this  same  man,  who  now 
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assaiis  me.  Truly,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  acquired  great 
facilitvin  jumping  from  one  "  platform"  to  another. 
Doubtless,  the  habit  of  turning  political  somersets 
has  grown  upon  him,  until  he  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  antics  he  plays. 

To-tlay  I  am  denounced  for  my  strict  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  free-trade  party.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  most  grave  and  im;.>osing  charge  was 
preferred  against  me  by  the  "Lnion,"  of  having 
deserted  and  abandoned  them.  I  never  abandoned 
thern;  I  have  held  them  from  my  youth;  I  adhere 
to  them  still.  I  was  charged  in  the  "  Union"  of  the 
25th  of  December  last,  and  in  the"Pennsylvanian" 
of  the  same  date,  with  having  deserted  the  tariti'  of 
1846,  and  with  laboring  to  defeat  it  in  the  last 
.stages  of  its  passage.  This  is  not  true;  and  I  will 
bringFatherRitchiehimself  upon  the  stand  lo  prove 
it  false.  I  never  gave  a  vote,  the  intention  or  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  defeat  the  bill.  J\Iy  votes 
will  be  found  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  sentiments  declared  in  my  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject. "Within  the  same  iiour  in  which  I  gave  the 
vote  of  non-concurrence  with  tbeamendmentof  the 
Setiate,  I  voted  twice  against  laying  the  bill  on  the 
table.  That  Mr.  Ritchie  did  not  regard  my  vote  of 
non-concurrence  at  the  time  it  was  given  as  a  vote 
against  the  bill,  or  as  intended  to  defeat  it,  will 
satisfactorily  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  me,  and  of  my  connection  with  this  meas- 
ure. It  was  not  until  it  had  been  decided  upon 
that  I  must  be  assailed,  and,  if  possible,  put  down, 
by  false  charges  and  misrepresentations,  that  he 
and  the  editor  of  the  "Pennsylvanian"  saw  in  that 
vote  a  concealed  design  to  defeat  the  new  tariff 
bill.  The  following  is  what  Mr.  Ritchie  said  of 
me,  and  of  ray  advocacy  and  support  of  themeas-  i 
ure,  immediately  after  its  passage: 

'■■  From  Pennsvlvania,  so  distin;nii£lied  in  support  of  the 
war  or'  1773  and  18L2.  and  so  ever  ready  to  pour  out  the  lil'e- 
blood  of  her  sons  in  defence  of  the  country — so  devoted  to 
the  Union,  so  true  to  the  Democratic  faith  on  aJI  other  ques- 
tions but  the  tariti,  there  was  but  a  single  vote  for  this  great 
measure,  and  tliat  came  from  the  bold  and  fearless,  the 
truly  able  and  elocjuent  Wilmot.  Let  him  wait  but  a  year 
to  see  the  operations  of  this  bill  defeat  all  the  prediciions  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  vote,  though  now  alone,  will  bC  the 
vote  of  Pennsylvania. -■•■ 

The  praises-of  this  man  are  as  disgusting  as  his 
assaults  are  powerless.  But,  in  order  to  show  how 
wanton  and  malicious  are  his  attacks  upon  me,  it 
is  necessary  to  quote  further  from  his  fulsome  lau- 
dations. In  speaking  of  my  renomination  for  Con- 
gress, he  says: 

••  \Vc!  learn,  from  the  Bradford  (Pennsylvania)  Reporter  of 
the  9th  instant,  that  at  the  nemooratic  county  convention, 
holden  at  Tonanda  on  the  evening  previous,  .'Mr.  Wjhuot 
was  unanimously  renominated  for  Congress,  having  received 
every  vole  out  of  sece^^tv  on  the  first  ballot!  Tiiis  is  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  own  county,  and  is  a  proud  euuorsemeut  of  his  course 
on  the  tariff  (luestion.-' 

Again,  he  announces  the  result  of  the  canvass, 
antj  my  reelection,  in  the  following  language  of 
exultation  and  triumpii: 

"If  the  Federalists  of  Pennsylvania  had  succeeded  in  the 
defeat  of  >ir.  Wilmot,  which  was  the  summit  of  tlieir  aspi- 
rations, their  cup  of  triumph  would  have  been  full  almost  to 
overflowing,  ilr.  Wilmot  was  elected  in  1544 — his  first 
essay,  too,  on  the  shge  of  piblic  life — as  the  open  and 
avowed  enemy  of  all  monopolies,  and  especially  as  the  uu- 
compromisirtg  enemy  of  that  worst  of  monopolies,  the  tariff 
of  1S4-2.  His  opponent  tlien,  as  now,  professed  to  be  a 
Democrat,  but  was  nevertheless  the  advocate  of  a  paradox 
wiiioh  tiie  constituency  to  whom  he  appealed  would  not  en- 
dorse or  comprehend.  On  this  issue,  boldly  tendered  and 
joyously  accepte^i,  ?>Ir.  Wiimot  was  chosen  to  Congress,  and 
the  principles  which  he  had  thus  honestly  avotved  in  the  lace 
of  a  most  formidable  opposition  were  faithfully  carried  into 
practice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  To  him,  loo,  be- 
longed the  enviable  distinction  tiiat  he  stood  "  solitary  ,-ind 
alone. ■■  among  all  his  colleagues,  in  support  of  the  new 
reveime  law  of  1»46. 

••  That  a  Representative,  thus  situated,  should  encounter 
the  concentrated  hostility  of  the  manufacturers  and  iron- 
mongers who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  t!ie  preservation 
of  the  protective  pnlicy  was  natural  enough.  That  tbey 
should  .-idopt  the  means  which  were  best  calculated  to  pros- 
trate his  poliiica!  fortunes  wa=  likewise  to  he  e.vpected. 
eertainly  these  efiorts  were  in  nowise  wanting.  A  so-called 
tariff  Djmocrat,  a  popular  and  influential  man,  was  nomi 
naled  as  Mr.  Wilmot's  competitor,  and  he  had  the  double 
advantage  of  being  supponed  by  the'  Whigs  and  bv  a  detach- 
ineut  of  his  own  parn-.  Witnessing  tliis  combiiiation,  the 
I)esl  friends  of  Mr.  Wilmot  could  not  but  have  some  appre- 
hension of  his  success,  and  the  most  sanguine  of  them  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  the  contest  would  be  necessarily 
close." 

'■  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  alone  voted  for  the  tariff,  and  defended 
it  in  Congress  and  on  the  stiuup,  is  sustained  by  the  band-  • 
some  majority  of  720  I" 

'•Our  defeat  in  Pennsylvania  is  only  calculated  to  rouse 
and  to  energize  the  friends  of  truth.    The  opponents  of  an  . 
oppressive  Tariff  are  invited,  and  moreover  they  are  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  Wilmot,  to  march  up'lxildly  to  the 
defeuce  of  our  principles.-"' 


I  Here  ]Mr.  Ritchie  applauds  my  "  bold  and  fear- 
less" coui-se  on  the  tariff — speaks  of  my  unani- 
mous renomination  as  a  ''  proud  endorsement"  of 
my  conduct.  He  declares  I  '•faUhfuUy  carried 
out  in  the  councils  of  the  nation"  the  principles  I 
avowed  before  my  constituents,  and  invites  others 
to  be  encouraged  by  my  success  "  to  march  boldly 
up  to  the  defence  of  our  principles."  Yet  this  is 
the  man  who,  now  that  it  suits  the  purposes  of 
those  whose  instrument  he  is,  charges  me  with 
opoosition  to  the  tariff,  and  an  attempt  to  defeat  it 
bv  ray  vote,  on  the  '^final  and  great  question, 
Will  the  House  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.^"  And  of  this,  he  says  he  was  informed  at 
the  time — as,  indeed,  he  must  have  been  :  my  vote 
was  both  public  and  a  matter  of  record.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  same  Washington  Union,  edited 
by  the  same  Thomas  Ritchie,  who,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  penned  the  ibregoing  laud- 
ations of  my  course  on  the  tariff,  and  exulted  so 
greatly  in  my  triumphant  reelection.  There  is, 
however,  about  eighteen  months'  difference  in  the 
dates  of  their  publication,  and  hence  it  will  excite 
no  surprise  among  those  acquainted  with  the  au- 
thor: 

"  But  we  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  of  Mr.  Wilmot's 
political  course.  It  is  time  that  the  public  should  be  en- 
lightened on  this  subject.  We  have  heretofore  refrained 
from  exposing  it;  but  he  has  now  thrust  himself  before  the 
public,  and  longer  silence  on  our  part  would  be  improper. 
He  objects,  in  his  protest,  to  the  Tioga  Eagle  receiving  the 
posl-olSctf  advertisement,  because  it  had  been  opposed  to 
the  tariff  of  1845.  -Mr.  Wilmot,  it  is  true,  did  speak  and 
vote  in  favor  of  this  tEirifl' when  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  have  always  given  him  credit  for  this, 
without  animadverting  upon  his  opposition  io  that  measure 
after  it  relumed  from  the  Se;iaie.  That  body  had  adopted 
line  unimportant  amendment  to  the  bill.  Its  t'riends strained 
every  nerve  to  have  this  amendment  concurred  in  by  tiie 
1  House.  We  well  recollect,  that  at  that  time  the  fate  of  the 
;  bill  was  believed  to  depend  upon  this  concurrence.  Its  en- 
emies believed  that  if  it  could  again  be  sent  back  to  the 
Senate,  there  was  sufficient  strength  lo  defeat  it  there.  At 
this  trying  eri^is,  where  was  Mr.  Wilmot  found  ?  We  say, 
emphatically,  vrith  the  enetnies  of  the  measure.  "Iliis  we 
heard  at  the  lime  :  but  we  choose' to  speak  t'rom  the  record. 
Witliout  commenting  up'ra  his  previous  vote,  in  this  the 
finnl  struggle  on  the  last  and  great  question,  '  Will  the 
House  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.-'  ice  stctt  the 
fact,  thit  Mr.  fTllmot''  vote  is  recorded  in  the  negative,  along 
vrith  the  names  of  cU  the  enejnies  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Vide 
the  Journal  of  the  House  of  July  29,  1846,  page  1176.  At 
this  critical  moment,  be  abandoned  the  measure  which  he 
had  at  the  first  supported." 

Is  it  not  time  that  Mr.  Ritchie  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia.' Is  an  editor  who  will  thus  falsify  and  stultify 
himself  fit  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Republican 
party.'  Here,  witli  all  the  facts  before  him,  I  am 
lauded  and  condemned  for  the  same  conduct  and 
the  same  acts — held  up  as  an  example  for  others  to 
follow,  and  as  a  traitor,  unworthy  of  confidence; 
as  having  •'faithfully"  acted  my  part  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  in  support  of  this  important 
measure,  and  with  having  "  aband^^ned"  it  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  in  the  issue  of  its  fate. 

I  had  earnestly  advocated  that  certain  amend- 
meiits  should  be  ingrafted  on  the  new  tariff  bill,  as 
well  in  my  speech  as  in  private  conversation  with 
several  of  its  most  active  friends.  I  had  uniformly 
voted  at  ail  times  to  amend  the  bill:  and  any  and 
every  proposition  which  left  it  open  to  the  possi- 
bility of  amendments  looted /or,  and  against  every 
motion  the  effect  of  which,  if  successful,  wa3  its 
defeat.  .  The  vote  of  non-concurrence  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  tiiese  principles,  which  all  knew 
governed  my  action.  Had  the  House  refused  to 
concur,  the  bill  would  have  gone  to  a  committee 
.  of  conference,  who  could  have  reported  it  back 
with  amendments.  Twice  within  the  same  "hour 
did  I  vote  against  laying  the  bill  on  the  table — a 
motion,  in  which  its  fate  was  truly  involved,  and 
which,  had  it  prevailed,  would  have  been  its  utter 
defeat.  Mr.  Ritchie  knew  and  understood  the 
true  character  of  that  vote  when  it  was  given;  nor 
did  he  ever  dream  of  construing  it  into  a  desire  to 
defeat  the  bill,  until  it  suited  his  purpose  to  assail 
and.  misrepresent  me.  I  will  leave  Mr.  Ritchie  to 
settle  this  matter  with  himself.  If  his  testimony 
is  worth  anything,  I  believe  it  is  quite  as  strong  in 
my  favor  as  against  me. 

Again,  sir,  Mr.  Ritchie  advises  me  "  lo  consult 
wiser  counsellors."  If  by  this  he  meeins  to  imply 
that  in  moving  in  this  measure,  I  have  consulted 
with  the  opponents  of  this  Administration,  I  pro- 
nounce the  insinuation  false.  I  consulted  with  no 
man;  I  took  counsel  of  my  own  judgment,  and 
acted  as  I  ^Jiought  duty  to  my  constituents  required. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  to  understand  it  as  an 


invitation  to  take  counsel  of  him,  I  respectfully 
decline.  I  would  regard  it  as  unsafe.  I  think  he 
has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life,  when  his  judg- 
ment, if  ever  he  had  any,  is  unbalanced  and  un- 
hinged. He  has  reached  that  period  of  old  aige, 
known  as  second  childhood,  more  feeble  and  more 
helpless  than  the  first.  I  trust  I  will  be  able  to 
show  before  I  sit  down,  that  his  deviations  from 
par^y  principle  and  policy,  have  been  so  wanton 
and  so  flagrant,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  any 
Democrat  te  rely  upon  his  counsels  or  follow  his 
advice. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  and  significant  part 
of  the  article  is  that  in  which  he  informs  me  tliat  the 
"  platform  is  laid  down"  on  which  I  am  to  stand  ! 
Xow,  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman,  can  language 
more  grossly  insolent  be  employed  towards  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House?  It  is  substantially  this:  The 
platform  is  laid  down;  if  you  choose  to  stand  upon 
it,  well;  but  if  you  dare  depart  from  it,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  lash  with  which  to  pursue  you.  I  am 

•  commanded  to  v^-alk  between  two  parallel  lines, 
and  if  perchance  I  step  over,  the  anathemas  of 
this  man  are  fulminated  upon  my  head — this  man 
who  professes  to  be  the  or^an  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  Union,  and  who  has  done  more 
to  weaken  and  divide  that  party,  by  his  narrow 
and  sectional  views,  and  by  his  denunciations  of 
sound  and  unwavering  Democrats,  than  any  one 
hundred  of  its  bitterest  enemies.  If  the  Republican 
party  should  be  defeated — if  its  banner  trails  in  the 
dust,  this   Mr.  T.  Ritchie  will   not  for  the  first 

'  time,  be  responsible  for  its  overthrow,  by  the  as- 
saults and  denunciations  of  men  who  have  stood 
with  fidelity  and  entire  consistency  on  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  faith.  Without  arrogating  to 
!  myself  any  particular  merit,  I  claim  to  have  stood 
i  there,  and  I  defy  him  and  those  who  use  him,  to 
point  out  any  act  or  vote  of  mine^  as  a  Representa- 
tive upon  this  floor,  that  conflicts  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  principles  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong. 

•  Even  if  he  chooses  to  penetrate  my  district  and 
inquire  Lij|:o  my  political  conduct  and  history,  I 
defy  him  to  bring  against  me  the  first  act  of  party 
unfaithfulness. 

;  This  is  a  most  novel,  a  most  extraordinary 
'  charge  preferred  against  me.  I  venture  to  say 
'  that  you  may  search  die  records  of  the  public 
'  prints  of  every  party  organ,  that  has  existed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Government,  without 
finding  its  parallel.  The  principle  here  laid  down 
is,  that  the  Representative  has  no  right  to  thi~hk 
or  act  for  him.self;  that  he  has  no  right  to  consult  the 
feelings  or  wishes  of  the  constituency  he  represents; 
but  that  his  highest  (futies  are  discharged,  when  he 
follows  blindly  the  path  marked  out  for  him  by 
others — when  he  stands  like  a  block  upon  the 
" ;j/fl//o7'm "  laid  down  for  him.  I  have  always 
understood  that  by  the  Constitution  all  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  this  House.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  it  seems,  interprets  the  Constitution  dif- 
ferently. "The  platform  is  laid  down:"  "the 
measures  of  finance  are  marked  out;"  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue  them  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  excommunication.  Who  authorized  "  Father 
Ritchie"  to  send  in  here  his  measures  of  finance.' 
'  or  who  gave  him  the  right  to  demand  of  us  impli-* 
cit  obedience  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ? 

Sir,  what  were  the  objects  and  purposes  of  my 
amendment,  honestly  and  fairly  considered  .=  I 
have  already  stated,  that  its  design  was  to  reach 
the  capital  and  wealth  of  the  country.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  a  great  public  debt  is'  a 
great  cedamity,  one  of  the  most  paralyzing  and 
unmitigated  curses  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  labor, 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  binding  down 
and  keeping  down  the  honest  laborers  of  the  land. 
Such  have  been  its  consequences  in  every  govern- 
ment, and,  if  the  same  policy  be  pursued  by  us, 
such  will  be  its  results  here.  So  believing,  I  am 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  at  an  early  day;  and  this,  too,  from  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  war — a  war  that  must  be 
prosecuted.  In  its  prosecution  a  large  debt  has 
already  been  incurred,  and,  if  continued,  it  must 
be  greatly  increased.  I  hold  that  it  is  our  ditty 
at  this  time  to  provide  means  for  its  early  extin- 
euishment.  We  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon  pos- 
terity, those  burdens  which  properly  belong  to 
ourselves,  and  which  we  are  abundantly  able  to 
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bear.  What  right  have  we  to  cast  upon  our 
children  the  curse  of  an  onerous  public  debt?  I 
hold  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  early 
payment,  at  least  within  the  life  of  the  generation 
chat  creates  it.  This  is  my  doctrine;  and  it  is  for 
entertaining  such  principles  that  I  am  denounced. 

The  able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
last  Congress,  [Mr.  McKay,]  wheii  my  proposi- 
tion was  introduced,  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  re- 
sorting to  direct  taxation  if  the  present  war  was 
not  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  He,  of  course, 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
"Union."  I  differ  from  that  gentlertian  in  this: 
he  would  resort  to  this  mode  of  raising  revenue 
only  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  continuance  of  the 
war;  1  would  advocate  its  adoption,  if  the  war  | 
were  to  cease  to-day.  I  look  as  well  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  as  to  the  raising  of  money 
to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  treasury.  If, 
after  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  there 
should  be  a  surplus  of  revenue,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  the  Government,  I  would  diminish 
the  duties,  and  thus  relieve  the  people  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Such,  I  under- 
take to  say,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  free-trade 
party;  and  to  such  results  my  proposition  was  di- 
rected. Every  man  knows  that  the  great  burdens 
of  government  rest  upon  the  laboring,  toiling 
masses;  and  because  they  bear  the  load  in  silence, 
because  they  have  no  pensioned  presses  to  utter 
their  grievances  or  to  assail  their  rulers,  therefore 
you  would  load  them  down  until  their  very  backs 
were  broken.  My  proposition  was  to  reach  the 
capital  of  the  country — to  tax  stocks,  money  at  in- 
terest, and  persona!  property.  I  could  not  go  into 
details  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  personal  prop- 
erty on  which  I  would  have  this  tax  imposed. 
This  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  committee. 
Could  I  have  gone  into  details,  I  should  have  de- 
signated, as  some  of  the  objects  of  taxation,  gold 
and  silver  plate,  pleasure  carriages,  watches  and 
jewelry  of  all  kinds,  and  household  furniture  ex- 
ceeding in  value  a  given  amount. 

These,  sir,  were  some  of  the  luxuries  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  rich,  that  I  particularly  had  in 
view.  I  have  already  said  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
exempt  the  capital  of  the  South;  and  therefore  the 
peculiar  property  in  which  the  money  of  the  plan- 
ter is  principally  invested  would  have  been  en-^ 
braced.  I  desired  to  exempt  the  humble  laborer 
of  the  country,  from  any  portion  of  this  tax.  I 
believe  that  if  the  whole  five  millions  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  my  amendment,  was  drawn  from  the 
large  capitalists  and  more  wealthy  classes,  still  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  Government 
would  fall  upon  the  laboring  classes. 

I  have  said,  I  regard  Mr.  Ritchie  as  an  unsafe 
couhs^)r:  I  would  not  dare  to  follow  his  advice 
even  it  I  were  disposed  to  neek  it.  In  order  to 
show  how  unsafe  and  how  dangerous  it  would  be, 
to  be  guided  by  his  counsels,  I  will  retd  some  of 
his  violent  attacks  upon  General  Jackson,  and  also 
give  the  opinion  which  General  Jackson  entertain- 
ed of  him.  I  read  extracts  taken  from  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  at  the  time  when  General  Jack- 
eon's  name  was  before  the  country  as  a  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party: 

"  We  cannot  consent  to  lend  a  hand  toward  the  election 
of  such  a  man  as  Andrew  Jackson." 

"  We  would  deprecate  his  election  as  a  curse  upon  our 
country." 

"One  who,  in  any  great  crisis,  would  convert  the  whole 
country  into  one  great  camp,  and  would  reduce  almost 
everything  under  martial  law." 

"  Compare  him  with  Adams  and  Crawford,  and  how  in- 
ferior must  he  be*." 

".We  can  commend  General  Jackson's  modesty  in  retiring 
from  the  Senate  and  the  bench,  where  he  discovered  the 
sut)crior  qualifications  of  other  people.  Can  we  say  as  miich 
for  his  modcj^ty  when  he  is  now  aspiring  to  the  higliest  office 
in  this  nation?" 

"  He  is  too  little  of  a  statesman,  too  rash,  to  violent  in 
his  temper,  his  measures  too  much  inclined  to  arbitrary 
government,  to  obtain  the  humble  support  of  the  editor  of 
this  paper." 

"What  kind  ofa  President  would  this  creat  civilian  make.' 
^  gentleman  who  cannot  interpret  the  plain  expression  of 
one  law;  and  yet  vi'ould  be  called  upon  to  administer  all 
the  laws  of  the  land !  One  whose  ideas  are  so  purely  mili- 
-tary,  that  he  would  transmute  a  traitor  into  a  spy,  or  would 
punish  treason,  not  by  the  civil  couiOs,  but  by  a  court  mar- 
tial." 

These  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  of  General  Jackson.  Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  he  would  be  a  safe  adviser  for  a  Democrat 
who  has  drawn  largely  from  the  teachings  of  that 


great  man  in  the  formation  of  his  political  creed — 
who  looke  upon  his  veto  messages  as  a  text-ljDok 
to  guide  the  republican  in  the  path  of  safety.'  I 
shall  not  call  upon  him  for  his  advice,  but  most 
respectfully  decline  to  follow  any  he  may  offer. 

But  General  Jackson  placed  on  record  his  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Ritchie's  character.  I  read  from  the 
letters  of  Judge  Breckenridge: 

"  I  have  often  heard  him  (Jackson)  use  these  emphatic 
words  :  '  Ritchie  is  the  greatest  scotnulrel  in  America.'  And 
in  one  of  these  letters,  he  uses  the  following  language,  which 
deserves  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of  brass  : 

"  '1  see  that  I  am  attacked  in  Congress  by  Cooke,  Whit- 
'  man,  and  Williams,  aided  by  that  infamous  press,  the  Rich- 
'  Miond  Enquirer.  If  such  a  corrupt  press  as  the  Richmond 
'  Enquirer  were  to  approbate  my  conduct,  f  should  think 
'  that  in  some  unguarded  moment  I  had  committed  some  great 
'  moral  impropriety." ' 

We  all  know  with  what  apprehension,  nay,  j 
with  what  fear.  General  Jackson,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, contemplated  the  displacement  of  his  old  ; 
friends  Blairand  Rives,  and  the  retnoval  of  Thomas  j 
Ritchie  to  the  seat  of  Government,  as  the  editor  of  j 
the  organ  of  the  Republican  party.  He  predicted  j 
that  division  in  the  party  and  disaster  would  fol- 
low. He  remonstrated,  he  did  all  that  a  dying 
patriot  could  do,  to  save  us  from  such  a  calamity, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the  Re- 
pulilican  ranks.  But  the  faithful  and  tried  ser- 
vants of  the  party,  Blair  and  Rive.^,  who  had  stood 
by  us  in  our  hour  of  peril,  who  had  safely  cari'ied 
us  through  the  inost  trying  and  eventful  strug2:le 
in  the  annals  of  party  warfare,  were  thrust  aside. 
What  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  this.'  Did 
any  one  ever  question  their  integrity  as  partisans 
or  as  men.'  Their  ability  and  energy  were  never 
doubted;  but  it  was  said  that  they  had  assailed  so 
roughly,  many  Democrats,  as  to  make  them  obnox- 
ious to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  party.  True, 
they  did  assail  with  vigor,  and  justly,  too,  many 
professed  and  pretended  Democrats.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  tieason  was  rife  in  our  tanks,  when  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  openly  entered  the 
political  arena,  and  was  buying  up,  like  cattle  in 
the  market,  presses,  and  the  people's  Representa- 
tives. And  yet,  Blair  and  Rives,  durins^  the  whole 
twelve  years  of  Jackson's  and  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministrations, never  denounced  half  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  as  has  this  querulous  and  wasp- 
ish old  man.  They  denounced  for  good  cause; 
he  without  reason  or  just  foundation.  Take  the 
members  of  the  last  Congress;  and  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  Democrats  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed, there  cannot  be  found  twenty  whose  skirts 
are  free  from  the  direct  or  indirect  censures  of  this 
old  man.  Those  who  sustained  appropriations 
for  internal  improvements,  embracing  a  large 
share  of  the  Democratic  representation  in  Con- 
gress, have  been  duly  read  out  of  the  party,  un- 
churched from  its  coinmunion,  and  set  over  to  the 
Whigs.  In  the  "  Union"  of  December  16,  1847, 
all  such  are  censured  as  cooperating  with  the 
Whigs  "to  oppose  the  war,  to  compel  the  Ad- 
'  ininistration  to  witlfdraw  the  army,  to  embarrass 
'  the  Republican  party,  and  elevate  the  Whig  can-  [ 
'didate  to  the  Presidency."  i 

Next  came  those  who  in  the  late  Congress  op-  i 
posed  a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee.     All  will  remem-  | 
ber  the  severity  with  which  the  anathemas  of  the  j 
"Union"  were  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  this  i 
class  of  sinners.     At  one  time,  there  was  no  re-  \ 
demplion  or  salvation  for  those  who  opposed  the 
principles  of  free  trade;  and  last,  but  in  due  sea- 
son, are  heard  the  thunders  of  this  organ  against 
those  who  support  this  policy,  and  honestly  seek 
to  carry  it  out  by  a  resort  to  direct  taxation,  to 
meet  the  heavy  expenditures  of  a  foreign  war.    " 

But  the  editor  of  the  "Union"  has  other  and 
deeper  sins  to  answer  for,  than  any  I  have  yet 
charged  upon  him.  He  labored  to  destroy  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  crisis  of  its 
fate.  He  opposed  thatgreatestand  most  wholesoine 
of  all  measures  that  has  engaged  the  attention  and 
enlisted  the  support  of  the  Republican  party  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  independent  treasury;  recommended 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  administration  reflects 
the  highest  honor  on  the  Democratic  party,  and 
will  constitute  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  I  read  again  from  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer: 

"This  scheme  [the  independent  treasury]  is  wicked,  be- 
cause it  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  wanton  experiment  to  dis- 
credit the  present  State  banks,  and  would  essemially  aid 
Mr.  Biddle  and  his  bank  in  breaking  them  down." 


"Let  it  once  get  foothold,  and  all  the  restraints  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  broken  down,  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people." 

"  The  institution  and  establishment  of  sub-treasuries  atall 
the  necessary  and  commercial  points  in  the  United  States 
would  cost  the  Government  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Strong  houses,  with  vaults,  che.'-ts,  bars,  holts,  and  locks, 
would  he  necessary,  with  a  regular  corps  of  watchmen,  and 
an  additional  set  of  officers.  To  blind  the  public,  the  scheme 
plight  be  commenced  with  a  very  few  new  officers,  but  they 
would  soon  he  increased  to  any  number  actually  necessary." 

"  A-Ve  go  for  the  sound  State  banks— those  which  will  an- 
swer  the  purposes  of  the  Government;  those  which  are  hon- 
est in  their  wi.vhes  and  zealous  in  their  eftbrts  to  resume 
specie  payments — in  preference  to  the  treasury  system." 

"  We  have  objected  to  tliesub-trea.sury  system,  so  called, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  enlarge  the  Execulire  jiouxr, 
ALREADY  TOO  GREAT  for  a  republic ;  secondly,  that  it  con- 
tributes to  endanger  tlie  security  of  the  public  fund!,;  and, 
thirdly,  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  two  currencies — a 
baser  one  for  the  people,  and  a  better  one  for  the  Govern- 
ment." 

"  Wi- opposed  the  sub-treasury  system,  so  denominated, 
in  18M;  we  maintain  the  same  ground  in  18.37." 

Where  will  you  find  more  gross  and  outrageous 
assaults  upon  this  measure,  should  you  search  the 
most  violent  Whig  papers  of  the  time  ,'   This  man, 
shortly  after,  was  upon  his  knees,  a  suppliant  for 
mercy,  imploring  forgiveness  for   hiinself  and  his 
fellow-traitors.  Rives  and  Tallmadge,  and  be5:?ing 
to  be  received  once  more  into  the  party.     This  is 
the  man  who  now  denounces  and  reads  Democrats 
out  of  the  parly  by.the  score.     Then,  he  was  anx- 
ious to   b^   taken   back  upon   any  terms,  even  on 
trial;  now,  he  has  grown  so  arrojant  and  presum- 
ing, as  to  erect  a  platform  on  which  all  must  stand. 
These  attacks  upon  me,  after  all,  have  not  come 
so  unexpectedly.     I  anticipated  them  before  I  left 
home  ;  and  in  a  public  meeting  of  my  constituents, 
told  them  I  was  a  marked  man  by  this  old  dotard; 
that  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  his  press  to  destroy 
my  standing,  he  would   do  it.     But  I  bid   him  de- 
fiance.    My  people   know  me,  and   are  beginning 
pretty  well  to  understand  him,  and  those  who  use 
him.     I  could  easily  save  myself  from  these  as- 
saults, if  I    were  as   vacillating  as   he   has   been. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  between  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  myself,  if  one  day,  I  would  support  a  great 
measure  on  principle,  and  the  next  day,  turn  round 
and  oppose  it.     I  would  be  secure  from  misrepre- 
sentation and  abuse,  if  I  would  submit  my  neck  to 
the  yoke,  and  wear  the  collar  ofa  certain  aspirant 
for  the  Presidency,  in  whose  interest  the  "  Union" 
is  enlisted,  and   for  whose  elevation  it  is  laboring. 
If  I  would  make  myself  an  instrument  in  his  hands, 
(which  God   forbid,)   I  have  no  doubt   but  there 
would  bean  abundance  of  grace  and  mercy  for  me. 
The  Abraham's   bosoim  of  "  Father  Ritchie"    is 
wide  enough  and  warm  enough  for  all  sorts  of  sin- 
ners.    Those  who  opposed   the  tariff — I   do  not 
wish   to  1)6  imderstood   as  censuring  them — have 
been  received  back  into  the  fold  of  the  parly;  those 
who  opposed  the  Administration   on  the  question 
of  improvements  of  rivers  and   harbors,  although 
excommunicated,  have    received    absolution;  for 
even  the  flagrant  sin  of  opposition   to  the  tax  on 
tea  and  coffee,  I  think  there  has  been  forgiveness; 
and  Fverily  believe  that  I,  although  l!ie  greatest  of 
sinners,  might  be  forgiven  even  for  the  proviso,  if 
I  would  enlist  under  the  banner  of  a  certain  aspi- 
rant for  the  Presidency.     I  have  formed  iny  delib- 
erate  opinions  and   estimates   of  this  man,  and   I 
declare  my  preference   for  any  other  man  named 
by  the  Republican  party,  either  Cass,  Dallas,  or 
Woodbury,  nay,  even   Mr.   Calhoun   himself;  he 
is  a  bold,  frank  man,  who  meets  all  questions  fair- 
ly, never  evading  or  dodging  the  issues  they  in- 
volve.    Fle  skulks  behind  no  "  compromise." 

Sir,  simultaneously,  on  the  25th  of  December 
last,  the  "Union  "of  this  city,  and  the  "Pennsylva- 
nian,"  a  paper  published  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  came  out  with  articles  abusive  and 
denunciatory  of  myself^filled  with  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  characterized  by  a  tone  of  personal  malig- 
nity. The  editor  of  the  latter  paper,  w.-is  in  this  city 
at  the  time,  and  a  lodger  in  the  lioufte  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  me,  the  order  of  their  arrangement, 
the  remarkable  coincidence  in  time,  place,  and 
circumstances,  I  am.  fully  satisfied  that  this  com- 
bined assault,  was  deliberately  concerted  and  pre- 
arranged. My  prostration  was  determined  upon', 
and  the  signal  was  given  here  and  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  same  day,  intended  to  set  upon  me  the  entire 
coi^s  of  hireling  presses,  in  the  pay  of  the  State 
Department.  Again:  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  "Union"  of  the  3d  instant,  was,  I  understand, 
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accompanied  by  one  of  like  character  in  the  "Penn- 
sylvanian."  There  exists  a  most  wonderful  and 
marvelous  sympathy  between  these  two  organs, 
both  working  in  the  same  field  of  disinterested  labor 
for  the  elevation  of  their  favorite  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. The"  Peimsylvanian"is  known  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  edited  by  his  protege,  who  is  in  the  receipt  of, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  of  public  patron- 
age— his  breath  sustams  it;  he,  therefore,  and  not 
the  instrument  he  employs,  is  justly  responsible 
for  its  course.  This  Presidential  aspirant  may 
send  papers  and  documents  into  my  county,  ac- 
companied with  his"  kind  respects;"  hat  he  will  find 
the  Democracy  of  that  county,  firm  in  their  attach- 
ment to  their  principles,  and  like  a  rock,  in  the  path 
of  him  who  opposes  them.  I,  sir,  know  that  peo- 
ple. They  value  principle,  more  than  patronage — 
their  love  of  truth,  is  stronger  than  their  love  of 
office.  Talk  of  this  man  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  !  With  him  as  our  candidate,  I  verily 
believe  we  would  meet  with  a  most  overwhelming, 
most  disastrous  defeat.  He  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party !  the  reviler  of  Madison  !  tlie 
opponent  of  the  late  war  !  It  is  idle;  and  his  fi-iends 
begin  to  see  and  to  feel  it.  Hence  their  despera- 
tion— their  willingness  for  mischief. 

The  true  reason  for  these  assaults  upon  me  are, 
first,  my  adherence  to  the  "  proviso, "and  next,  my 
opposition  to  an  ambitious  schemer  for  the  Presi- 
dency. I  have  no  candidate  of  my  own — no  especial 
favorite;  but  I  prefer  either  of  the  Democrats  who 
have  been  named,  to  this  man.  I  have  reasons  for 
my  preferences,  and  a  right  to  enjoy  and  to  express 
them.  I  doubt  not  but  for  so  doing,  a  portion  of 
the  press  of  my  State  will  assail  and  denounce 
me;  and  I  have  just  as  little  doubt  but  that  the 
ear-mark  of  this  man  will  be  found  upon  them; 
and  that  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  discovered  they 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  patronage  from  him,  or 
obtained  through  his  influence.  1  believe,  but  for 
the  large  patronage  employed,  that  the  Democracy 
of  Pennsylvania  would  have  declared  for  some 
other  man  for  the  Presidency. 

Here,  sir,  men  are  denounced,  proscribed,  read 
out  of  the  party,  for  no  other  offence,  than  de- 
manding that  the  free  soil  of  the  country,  shall 
be  preserved  for  the  homes  of  freemen,  and  for 
proposing  to  tax  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
make  it  contribute  its  due  share  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  fthe  war,  and  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  How  was  it,  sir,  in  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
integrity  of  the  Democratic  party  was  struck  down, 
its  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  defeated, 
by  a  combination  of  Whigs,  Natives,  and  a  few 
unsound  Democrats?  when  chicanery  triumphed 
over  party  usages,  and  prostrated  as  pure,  as  noble, 
and  as  talented  a  man  as  breathes  the  air  of  our 
northern  hills — how  was  it  then?  Were  there 
any  denunciations  for  those  who  had  brought 
about  this  defeat  and  overthrow  of  our  party? 
How  was  it,  when  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia appealed  to  tiiose  in  high  places  here,  to  stand 
by  and  sustain  the  party  thus  stricken  down,  to 
vindicate  its  usages?  Then,  sir,  this  man,  whose 
eyes  are  directed  to  the  White  House,  could  take 
refuge  behind  his  official  position,  and  declare,  he 
thought  it  improper  for  him  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  a  sovereign  State.  With  all  his  nice  sense 
of  propriety  in  this  respect,  will  either  he  or  his 
friends  inform  the  public,  whether  he  did  not  write 
to  Maine,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  particular  individual  Senator  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Fairfield?  There  will  be  no  answer 
given  to  this  inquiry;  and  yet,  sir,  what  more  high- 
handed and  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  a  sovereign  State,  can  there  be,  than  an 
attempt  to  select,  aye,  to  name,  the  representative 
of  its  sovereignty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  He 
can  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  State,  even  of  a 
county,  or  a  township,  when  it  suits  his  own  pur- 
poses, or  advances  his  own  interests.  Pending  an 
election  of  delegates  to  a  county  convention,  he 
can  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  papers  marked  with 
his  "kind  respects,"  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling that  convention,  and  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  favorable  to  himself  for  the 
Presidency.  But  when  the  great  Republican 
party  of  Pennsylvania  call  upon  him,  to  stand 
by  its_  usages,  to  sustain  its  integrity  and*'its 
character,  tlien  he  can  take  refuge  behind  his 
office;  then  he  has  even  a  squeamish  sense  of  the 


proprieties  of  his  position.  This  man  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  !  We  are  not  driven 
to  such  an  extremity.  He  may  carry  the  dele- 
gates from  Pennsylvania  in  the  national  conven- 
tion, but  they  will  be  of  no  service  in  securing  a 
nomination.  If  of  the  right  material,  they  may 
be  of  value  in  the  trading  and  trafficking  which  too 
frequently  characterizes  such  bodies.  That  he 
numbers  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters  many  of 
the  soundest  Republicans  of  the  State  I  know,  and 
cheerfully  admit;  but  tliere  is  scarcely  a  trading, 
trafficking,  unprincipled  politician  within  its  bor- 
ders, who  is  not  enlisted  under  his  banner. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  a  good 
many  would  like  to  know  to  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  referred,  by  name. 

Mr.  WILMOT.  I  supposed  that  every  gentle- 
man understood  full  well  the  individual  referred 
to.  But  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the 
dark.  I  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  I 
verily  believe  that  one,  if  not  the  main  cause  of 
these  assaults  upon  me,  is  to  be  found  in  my  known 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  him.  No  one 
who  maintains  his  independence  and  his  manhood, 
who  refuses  to  enlist  as  a  partisan  in  his  cause, 
can  ever  find  favor,  much  less  friendship,  at  his 
hands.  Why  did  George  W.  Woodward's  head 
fall  in  the  Senate  Chamber?  It  was  because  he 
was  a  man.  He  was  immolated  for  his  manhood. 
Had  he  been  of  the  materials  of  which  tools  are 
made,  his  fate  might  have  been,  I  believe  would 
have  been,  different.  But  no  man,  sir,  of  his  dis- 
tinguished talent.s,can  be  permitted  to  act  a  manly 
part  upon  an  elevated  theatre,  lest  he  overshadow 
this  ^'favorite  son!" 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania,  interposed  to  make 
explanations. 

Mr.  WILMOT  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Penn.sylvania,  said  he  wished 
to  put  the  gentleman  right  now  as  to  one  point,  so 
as  to  put  the  matter  at  rest.  His  colleague  had 
taken  occasion,  abusing  the  privilege  which  had 
been  afforded  him  by  the  House,  to  make  an  attack 
on  a  citizen  of  his  own  State,  knowing  that  the 
gentleman  attacked  had  no  privilege  of  reply.  So 
much  for  the  gentleman's  chivalry.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. He  (Mr.  B.)  was  at  Harrisburg  imme- 
diately before  Mr.  Woodward,  was  nominated  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  knew  that  aTarge 
number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  his  colleague  allu- 
ded were  not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Woodward.  He 
knew,  further,  that  his  colleague's  bosom  friend 
was  not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Woodward;  and,  beyond 
that,  his  colleague  [Mr.  Wilmot]  came  there  with 
the  expectation  to  obtain  the  nomination  for  him- 
self. [Great  excitement.]  He  (Mr.  B.)  knew 
the  fact.  It  was  tried,  and  he  could  show  his 
colleague  the  groundlessness  of  his  positions. 

[Tliere  were  loud  cries  of  order.  Mr.  Brown, 
who  spoke  under  great  excitement,  was  frequently 
interrupted ,  and  much  confusion  prevailed  through 
the  House.] 

The  SPEAKER  interposed,  and  remarked  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Brown] 
was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  still  retained  possession  of  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  have  done,  sir. 

Mr.  WILMOT  then  resumed,  and  said  it  seem- 
ed his  remarks  had  roused  his  colleague. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Only  to  put  right  a  matter  of 
fact,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Pennsylvania,  desired  to 
say  a  word. 

Mr.  WILMOT  refused  to  yield  the  floor.  He 
said  he  desired  to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia, 
[Mr.  Brown.] 

He  said  he  was  not  at  Harrisburg  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Woodward's  nomination.  He  was  not  a  can- 
didate at  that  time,  nor  was  he  ever  at  any  time 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Woodward.  He 
was  at  Harrisburg  at  the  time  Dr.  Sturgeon  was 
renominated  and  elected,  and  there  uniformly  de- 
clared to  all,  that  he  preferred  Mr. Wood  ward  over 
any  and  every  other  candidate.  True,  he  had  been 
nominated,  together  with  some  hundred  others; 
but  he  had  not  five  friends,  and  how  could  he  ex- 
pect an«lection  ?  He  saw  no  chance  at  that  time 
for  Mr.  Woodward,  and  doubtless  so  expressed 


himself.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Sturgeon,  who  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot 
by  a  very  decided  majority.  That  he  ever  oppos- 
ed Mr.  Woodward  was  not  true.  He  was  not 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  others.  He  did, 
however,  in  the  presence  of  mutual  friends,  dis- 
tinctly give  his  friend,  to  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  refers,  to  understand  that  his 
unkind  remarks  and  persevering  opposition  to  Mr. 
Woodward  were  displeasing  to  him,  (Mr.  Wil- 
mot.) 

Mr.  BROWN  desired  the  gentleman  to  yield  the 
floor  that  he  might  explain. 

Mr.  WILMOT  refused  to  yield  the  floor;  the 
gentleman  had  consumed  too  much  of  his  time  al- 
ready. He  wished  distinctly  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Philadelphia  labored  under  a  wrong 
impression.  He  never  opposed  Mr.  Woodward. 
The  gentleman  [Mr.  Brown]  had  no  record  to 
show  that  he  did.  He  had  been  born  in  the  same 
village,  grown  up  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, and  read  law  in  his  office,  and  desired  to 
see  him  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  preference 
to  any  other  man,  both  on  account  of  his  personal 
relations  with  him,  and 'because  of  his  eminent 
talents. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Buchanan  interfered  to 
procure  his  rejection  by  the  Senate  when  nomi- 
nated for  supreme  judge;  but  I  do  say,  that  Mr. 
Woodward's  friends  so  believe.  I  cannot  prove 
it  upon  him  as  facts  are  proved  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Such  things  are  notdone  openly,  but  secretly, 
and  with  a  view  to  evade  exposure  and  responsi- 
bility. He  again  declared  that  Mr.  Woodward's 
friends  so  believed.  Ask  any  one  of  those  friends 
who  were  here  at  the  time;  go  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's residence,  and  ask  his  neighbors  who  com- 
mitted this  act  of  butchery — they  will  answer. 
[Mr.  Brown  made  some  observations  from  his 
seat.]  The  gentleman  said  it  was  not  a  fact.  If 
it  were  not  so,  he  wished  to  do  no  injustice  to 
Mr.  Buchanan.  He  said  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward so  believed.  If  it  were  not  so,  they  were 
wrong,  and  not  himself  who  only  spoke  of  their 
belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know,  and 
that  is,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  declined  to  stand  by, 
and  sustain  the  usages  of  his  party,  when  they 
were  stricken  down.  He  refused  to  come  out  and 
condemn  the  manner  of  General  Cameron's  elec- 
tion. When  those  usages  were  invaded,  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  which  he  owed  his  own 
elevation,  and  an  appeal  made  to  him  to  vindicate 
and  uphold  their  authority,  he  was  silent;  or 
rather  sanctioned  the  treason,  by  the  coldness  and 
indifference  with  which  he  spoke  of  it.  Yet,  sir, 
while  there  is  no  voice  of  condemnation  or  reproof 
for  those  who  betray  the  Republican  party  ;_^n  with 
the  Whigs  and  Natives  in  breaking  dowiW  regu- 
larly nominated  candidate  for  United  States  Senator; 
I,  sir,  who  never  in  my  life  deserted  a  principle  or 
candidate  of  the  party,  am  assailed  with  malignant 
and  unsparing  bitterness.  What  is  the  "  head 
and  front  of  my  offending?"  Not  that  I  assail  the 
institution  of  slavery;  this  I  never  did;  but  I  de- 
mand that  free  soil  shall  remain  free.  I  claim  for 
the  white  laboring  man,  his  lawful  field  of  enter- 
prise; for  his  children,  their  rightful  inheritance. 
I  stand  by  my  own  race,  and  my  own  color.  I 
demand  that  the  fair  and  free  provinces,  won  by 
the  gallantry,  and  enriched  by  the  blood  of  freemen, 
shall  not  be  surrendered  to  the  grasping  capitalists 
of  the  South,  and  given  up  to  the  degrading  and 
servile  labor  of  tha  negro  race.  Nay,  more,  sir: 
I  had  the  audacity  to  introduce,  without  consulting 
Mr.  Ritchie,  a  proposition  to  tax  the  capital  find 
wealth  of  the  land,  instead  of  heaping  additional 
burdens  upon  the  laboring  classes.  Such  are  the 
charges  brought  against  me;  such  the  grounds  upon 
whiclj  I  am  assailed. 

It  might  be  asked,  what  all  this  had  to  do  with 
a  personal  explanation?  I  desire  to  show  to  my 
constituents  why  these  assaults  are  made  upon 
me,  here  and  at  Philadelphia;  why  it  is  that  I  am 
marked  and  selected  out,  to  be  scourged  and  pur- 
sued by  the  partisan  papers  of  a  Presidential  aspi-- 
rant.  It  is  not,  sir,  for  treachery  to  my  party  or 
its  principle.s — I  have  never  betrayed  the  cause  of 
labor,  or  deserted  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  ap- 
peal to  my  whole  course  as  a  Representative  on 
this  floor,  and  defy  my  assailants  to  point  out  the 
first  act  or  vote  that  conflicts  in  the  slightest  degree 
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with  the  principles  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong. 
I  have  sustained  every  great  measure  recommended 
by  this  Administration,  with  less  of  difference  on 
minor  points,  than  has  characterized  the  conduct 
of  many  other  gentlemen.  Yet,  sir,  I  am  to  be 
hunted  down,  proscribed,  driven  from  the  party. 
I  give  them  notice,  that  it  will  take  hard  driving. 
"  Father  Ritchie"  and  all  that  he  can  bring  to  his 
aid,  will  find  it  a  more  difficult  task  than  he  antici- 
pates. I  will  neither  leave  the  party,  nor  will  I 
stand  on  his  "  platform,^'  unless  it  suits  me. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  these  attacks  give  me  no  great 
uneasiness,  nor  have  I  the  slightest  apprehension 
that  they  will  in  the  least  affect  my  standing  with 
my  people  at  home.  I  have  no  fear,  sir,  but  they 
will  stand  by  me,  so  long  as  I  am  faithful  to  them. 
They  are  cool-thinking,  calm-judging  men  ;  not  to 
be  blinded  by  the  dazzle  of  office,  nor  seduced  by 
its  patronage.  To  them  I  appeal,  from  the  false 
and  malignant  attacks  of  a  mercenary  and  hireling 
press.  I5y  their  verdict  I  will  abide  in  silence.  I 
will  be  mute  under  their  condemnation  ;  but,  sus- 
tained and  supported  by  them,  I  will  speak  as 
becomes  a  man — I  will  laugh  my  assailants  to 
scorn. 


HEIRS  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  G.  A.  STARKWEATHER, 

OF  NEW   YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  11,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Heirs  of  John  Paul 

Jones. 

Mr.  STARKWEATHER  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  importance  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
which  it  proposes  to  appropriate,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  the  precedent  it  will  establish,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  is  my  only  apology  for  asking  the 
attention  of  tiie  committee,  while  I  shall  offer  a 
few  considerations  in  vindication  of  the  vote  which 
1  intend  to  give  in  opposition  to  its  passage. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commiltee  of  Claims  (the 
Hon.  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut)  seems  to 
place  great  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  a  bill  similar 
to  this,  after  it  had  been  fully  considered,  was 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  and  would  have  be- 
come a  law,  had  it  not  unfortunately  been  lost  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  was  thus  defeated  in 
consequence  of  not  being  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  However  much  confidence 
I  may  see  fit  to  repose  in  the  last  Congress — and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  entitled  to  as  much  as  the 
present,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  more — I 
cannot  consent  that«the  circumstances  connected 
with  tTO  passage  and  loss  of  the  bill,  furnish  any 
good  reason  why  I  should  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  present  bill,  or  why  any  other  member  of  this 
committee,  who  has  not  fully  examined  it,  should 
vote  for  it.  What  weight  and  consideration  are 
to  be  given  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  when  confusion  reigns  triumphant, 
I  leave  for  those  who  have  passed  through  such 
scenes  to  say.  Such  was  the  disorder,  that  the 
bill  never  found  its  way  out  of  this  House.  It  was 
a  dead  bill — stillborn.  Sir,  this  bill  is  now  before 
this  Congress  as  any  other  bill,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  upon  its  own  merits. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  facts.'  Com- 
modore John  Paul  Jones  had  the  command  of  a 
squadron  formed  by  France  and  America  to  annoy 
their  common  enemy.  This  squadron,  while  un- 
der Uie  command  of  Commodore  Jones,  captured 
fifteen  vessels  off  the  coast  of  France,  among  which 
were  the  Betsey,  the  Union,  and  the  Charming 
Polly.  These  three  vessels  were  sent  to  Bergen, 
a  port  within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  while  there,  surrendered  by  the  Danish 
Government,  on  the  requisition  of  the  British  au- 
thority, to  Great  Britain,  upon  the  ground  that  she 
had  not  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  upon  the  allegation,  that  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  there  was  no 
allernative  left  without  involving  herself  in  a  war 
with  that  Government.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
making  the  above  statement,  I  admit  three  of  the 
propositions  which  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  considered  were  involved  in  tl#  passage 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  viz;  first,  that 


Commodore  Jones  had  command  of  the  squadron; 
second,  that  he  captured  the  three  vessels  in  ques- 
tion; and  third,  that  they  weie  surrendered  by 
the  Danish  Government  to  Great  Britain.  These 
propositions,  then,  so  far  as  I  shall  have  anything 
to  say,  are  not  to  be  questioned.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Paul 
Jones,  and  those  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines connected  with  the  squadron,  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  above  three  prizes,  said  to  have  been  estimated 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  cfSO.OOO,  or  $242,000, 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  a  settlement  made 
with  France  for  prizes  captured  by  said  squadron, 
deducting,  however,  i|4,000  heretofore  granted  to 
Captain  Landais  from  his  proportion.  Now,  sir, 
the  first  great  and  important  question  to  be  settled 
is,  in  whom  did  the  title  to  these  vessels  vest — in 
the  captors,  or  in  the  Government?  The  general 
rule  is,  that  the  title  to  property  taken  from  an 
enemy  in  war  by  public  force  vests  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  in  the  captors;  the  latter  being  enti- 
tled to  no  part  of  the  property,  unless  it  be  by  grant 
or  prior  stipulation.  What  was  the  stipulation  in 
this  case.'  It  is  contained  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  commanders,  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  in  the  Continental  navy,  he  entitled  to  one-lialf  of 
merchantmen,  transports,  and  store-ships,  by  them  taken, 
fiom  and  after  the  1st  day  of  November,  1776,  to  he  divided 
amongst  tliem  in  the  shares  and  proportions  fixed  by  former 
resohitions  of  Congress. 

"  That  the  commanders,  officers, seamen,  and  marines  in 
the  Continental  navy,  be  entitled  to  the  whole  value  of  all 
ships  iirul  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  Croiim  of  Great  IJrit- 
ain  by  them  made  prize  of,  and  all  privateers,  authorized 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  war  against  these  Slates,  to  be 
divided  as  aforesaid." 

The  reasoning  resorted  to  by  the  former  com- 
mittee in  their  report,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
this  committee,  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  chai'ac- 
ter.  Tlie  committee  say,  in  substance,  that  inas- 
much as  the  United  States  stood  in  need  of  this 
class  of  vessels,  and  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
build  them,  and  that  the  better  way  was  to  procure 
them  by  capture  from  the  enemy,  and  as  every 
vessel  captured  weakened  the  enemy  one,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  strengthened  the  United  States 
one,  and  especially  as  the  captors,  by  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  just  referred  to,  were  entitled  to  the 
whole  value  of  this  class  of  vessels,  that  therefore 
it  is  evident  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  part 
with  them;  and  also,  as  a  necessary  and  irresistible 
consequence,  the  title  to  them  vested  in  the  United 
States  when  the  capture  was  complete,  and  that 
this  took  place  the  moment  the  captors  had  sub- 
jected the  vessels  to  their  will,  and  taken  them  to 
a  place  where  they  were,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  ought  to  have  been,  in  safely.  To  me,  sir, 
I  niust  confess,  this  is  entirely  new  logic.  What 
is  the  resolution  upon  which  this  claim  rests,  and 
from  which  the  above  deduction  is  drawn  .'  ''That 
the  captors  shall  he  entitled  to  the  whole  value  of  ships 
and  vessels  of  ivar  taken  from  the  enemy. ^'  From 
whom  were  the  captors  to  receive  the  whole  value 
of  such  vessels.'  From  the  United  States.'  No, 
sir,  that  cannot  be.  Why?  Because  it  was  a  joint 
expedition,  matured  by  France  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  France  had  f.s  much  interest  in 
these  prizes  as  the  United  States;  nay,  more — she 
had  furnished  the  means  to  purchase  the  armament 
for  the  squadron;  and  because,  more  especially,  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  officers, of  the  squadron,  the  prizes  were  to  be 
remittedto  Mr.  C/^aMnio^lt, and  disposed  of  according 
to  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  France,  therefore, 
had  the  better  right  to  these  vessels.  But  when, 
I  ask,  were  the  captors  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
value  of  these  prizes?  The  answer  is,^vhen  they 
had  sold  tliem,  and  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
sold.  Was  there  anything  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution by  which  the  officers  engaged  in  that  expe- 
dition were  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  prizes 
they  might  capture  to  the  United  States?  If  so, 
where  is  it  to  be  found?  I  should  like  to  have  it 
pointed  out.  The  resolution  of  Congress  of  30th 
October,  1776,  was  mei-ely  permissive  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  gave  to  the  officers  and  crew  one-half  of 
the  merchantmen  and  transports  taken  after  the  1st 
of  November,  1776,  to  be  divided  among  them, 
according  to  the  former  resolutions  of  Congress. 
But  what  direction,  I  ask,  did  the  resolution  give 
to  the  other  half?  None  at  all.  Where  would  the 
other  half  go?    To  the  United  States  ?    No;  but  to 


the  persons  who  by  the  terms  of  the   aforesaid 
agreement  were  entitled  to  it. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  Great  Britain  had  re- 
captured these  vessels  before  they  reached  the  port 
of  Bergen,  would  any  member  of  this  committee 
contend  for  a  moment  that  in  that  event  the  captors 
would  have  any  claim  upon  this  Government  for 
any  portion  of  the  value  of  the  prizes?  Certainly 
not.  Or  suppose  Commodore  Jones  had  wantonly, 
and  without  any  justifiable  cause,  sunk  them,  would 
any  man  hazard  the  opinion  that  he  could  have 
called  upon  the  Government  for  the  value  of  them  ? 
I  think  not.  What,  I  ask,  is  the  difference  belVv-een 
the  supposed  cases  and  the  one  under  considera- 
tion ?  Commodore  Jones,  with  the  full  know!e(i£;e 
(for  he  was  bound  to  know)  that  Denmark  had 
not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  bound  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
treaty  above  alluded  to,  sent  these  vessels  to  Bergen, 
or,  what  is  tantamount  to  it,  he  permitted  them  to 
be  ordered  there  by  Captain  Laiidai.s,  who,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  was  bound  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Commodore  Jones.  Here,  sir,  is  the 
proof  of  the  fact  contained  in  Commodore  Jones's 
letter  of  27th  of-July,  1787: 

"It  was  not  my  intention  to  order  the  prizes  in  question 
to  a  port  of  Denmark,  but  the  captain  of  the  Alliance  took 
upon  himself  to  give  liis  particular  orders  to  the  prize-mas- 
ters to  that  effect;  and,  as  this  was  done  in  my  presence, 
though  without  my  knowledge  or  permission,  they  sepaiated 
from  tlie  squadron  in  tlie  night." 

The  orders  were  given  in  his  presence  to  send  the 
prizes  to  Bergen,  though  they  separated  in  the  night 
without  his  knowledge  or  permission.  Sepai-aied 
without  his  permission  I  Had  he  not  the  command 
of  the  squadron  ?  Did  he  remonstrate  against  the 
act?  Did  he  make  any  attempt  to  prevent  it?  Not 
the  least,  sir.  He  therefoi-e  permitted  it  to  be  done. 
The  act  was  his  own  in  a  legal  and  moial  point  of 
view.  And  now,  sir,  having  permitted  these  ves- 
sels to  be  sent  to  Bergen,  within  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  not  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  who  for 
that  reason,  and  because  also,  by  a  treaty,  as  was 
alleged,  with  Great  Britain,  Denmark  being  re- 
quired to  surrender  them,  on  the  requisition  of 
the  British  authority,  did  surrender  them — can 
Commodore  Jones  turn  round  and  say  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  You  must  pay  for 
them;  when  that  Government,  and  without  its 
fault,  has  not  received  one  single  dollar's  benefit? 

But  the  committee  (I  now  speak  of  the  commit- 
tee raised  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  Congress)  ask, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  What  court  has  ever  ex- 
'  onerated  the  vendee  of  goods  from  payment  of 
'  their  price,  because  they  had  been  lost  or  destroyed 
'  in  five  minutes  after  their  sale  and  delivery  ?  or  has 
'  ever  relieved  the  receiver  of  a  bank  note  from  its 
'  loss,  because  the  bank  had  failed  an  hour  after  its 
'  receipt?  or  has  ever  deprived  the  builder  of  his 
'stipulated  compensation  for  building  the  house, 
'  because  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  incendiary 
'  the  night  after  its  completion  ?"  Why,  I  trust  no 
court  of  ordinary  common  sense  ever  granted  relief 
in  such  cases.  But  suppose  we  put  a  case  corre- 
sponding with  the  facts  :  What  court  ever  did  or 
ever  will  compel  the  vendee  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  of  property  to  the  vendor,  when,  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  vendor  was  to  deliver 
that  property  into  the  possession  of  the  vendee,  the 
same  being  lost  or  destroyed  in  transitu?  I  deny, 
sir,  that  the  property  was  delivered  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  think  I  shall  fully  demonstrate  in 
the  course  of  my  argument.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  whole  matter  rested  here,  I  might  as- 
sert, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  title  to 
these  vessels,  at  the  time  they  were  surrendered 
by  Denmark,  was  not  in  the  Government,  but  in 
the  captors,  and  therefore  the  claim  was  an  indi- 
vidual claim-  Mr.  Jeffei-son  so  treated  it  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  Denmark.  The  committee  who 
reported  the  bill  to  the  last  Congress  felt  this  em- 
barrassment, and  hence  it  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  dilemma  by  relying  upon  the  letter  written  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Paris,  to,  show  that  these  prizes  were  delivered 
by  the  directions  of  the  minister  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  an  American  prize  agent  at  Bergen,  there- 
fore virtually  in  the  possession  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  will  read  an  extract  from  that  letter.  It 
is  as  follows:  "The  prizes  you  may  send  to 
'  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  or  Bergen,  in  Norway,  accord- 
'  ino"  to  your  proximity  to  either  of  those  ports — 
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'  address  them  lo  the  persons  M.  de  Chaumont 
'  shall  indicate  to  you."  The  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee  relies  upon  this  same  letter.  He 
says  in  iiis  report,  at  page  7 — "and  after  being  cap- 
'  tured,  they  (the  vessels)  loere,  in  pursuance  of  the 
'  orders  of  the  Aiuerican  minister,  delivered  to  an  autho- 
'  rized  Government  agent  at  Bergen,  and  after  being  so 
'  delivered,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Goveriiment  of  the 
'  United  States,  were,  contrary  to  the  laivs  of  nations, 
'  delivered  to  the  British  Government." 

By  what  authoi-ity,  I  ask,  did  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin direct  these  prizes  to  be  taken  to  Bergen?  Did 
he  act  in  the  capacity  of  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  their  agent?  Certainly  not;  but  he 
acted  in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  officers 
of  the  squadron.  I  will  read  a  portion  of  this  con- 
tract: "The  division  of  the  prizes  to  the  superior 
'  officers  and  crews  of  the  said  squadron  shall  be 
'  made  agreeable  to  the  American  laws;  but  it  is 
'  agreed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  whole  coming 
'  to  each  vessel  in  the  squadron  shall  be  regulated 
'  by  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  Department  of 
'  France  and  the  Jyiinister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
'  United  States."  A  copy  of  the  American  laws 
was  to  be  annexed  to  the  agreement,  and  "  it  is 
'  expressly  agreed,  that  whatever  may  be  contra- 
'  ry  to  them  (the  American  laws)  should  be  regu- 
'  lated  by  the  Minister  of  the  French  Marine  and 
'  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
'America."  "  It  is  likevjise  agreed  that  the  orders 
'  given  by  the  French  Marine  and  the  Minister  Plen- 
-'  ipotentiary  of  the  United  States  shall  be  executed." 
"  Considering  the  necessity  there  is  of  preserving 

•  the  interests  of  each  individual,  the  prizes  that  shall 
'  be  taken  shall  be  remitted  to  the  orders  of  Mon- 
'  sieur  Le  Roy  de  Chaumont,  honorary  intendant 
'of  the  Royal  Hotel  of  Invalids,  who  has  furnished 
'  the  expenses  of  the  armament  of  the  said  squadron.'" 
"  I'  has  been  agreed ,  that  M.  Le  Roy  de  Chautnont 
'  be  requested  not  to  give  up  the  part  of  the  prizes 
'  coming  to  all  the  crews,  and  to  each  individual  of 
'  the  same  squadron,  but  to  their  order,  and  to  be 
'  responsible  for  the  same  in  his  oivn  and  proper 

•  name.'' 

This  agreement  was  duly  signed  by  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  squadron.  This  Government  was  not 
a  party  to  it.  Here,  then,  sir,  is  the  authority 
under  which  Benjamin  Franklin  acted.  He  acted 
as  the  agent  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron  in  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  contained  in  the  agreement, 
and  not  in  the  capacity  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States.  How,  then,  Idemand,  is  the 
title  to  these  vessels  transferred  to  this  Govern- 
ment, or  the  character  of  the  transaction  in  the 
least  changed  by  the  directions  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  officers  of  the 
squadron,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  the  Government? 
In  no  respect,  whatever,  sir.  The  title  was  still  in 
the  captors,  and  not  in  the  Government.  But  it  is 
urged  by  the  friends  of  this  bill,  that  inasmuch  as 
Congress,  in  1806,  passed  an  act  by  which  Captain 
Landais  received  the  sum  of  §4, 000  towards  his  pro- 
portion of  these  prizes,  that  that  furnishes  evidence 
of  the  justness  of  this  claim,  and  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  sustain 
us  in  the  passage  of  the  present  bill.  Does  such  a 
conclusion  legitimately  follow  from  the  premises? 
Suppose  Congress  did  wrong  in  passing  that  act, 
would  that  form  any  basis  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  present  occasion  ?  So^far  from  the 
passage  of  that  act  forming  any  argument  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  present  bill,  it  proves,  in 
my  judgment,  the  very  reverse  of  the  proposition. 
Why,  it  might  be  asked,  should  Congress  pass  a 
bill  granting  to  Captain  Landais  $4,000,  when  the 
whole  subject  was  before  it,  and  not  make  any 
provision  for  the  heirs  of  the  Chevalier  Paul  Jones, 
who  had  rendered  such  important  service  in  the 
Continental  navy  in  behalf  of  this  country?  Sir, 
we  were  then  fresh  from  the  field  of  our  revolution- 
ary struggle,  when  the  hearts  of  a  free  people  beat 
high  with  the  warmest  emotions  of  gratitude  in 
behalf  of  those  who  had  contributed  their  aid  in 
the  glorious  achievement  of  our  independence. 
Who  more  worthy  of  that  gratitude  than  Commo- 
dore John  Paul  Jones,  who  commanded  the  ship 
which  first  bore  the  American  flag  proudly  o'er  the 
ocean's  wave?  It  would  be  a  foul  stain  upon  the 
country  lo  suppose  Congress  would  grant  $4,000 
to  the  infamous  handais,  and  pass  over  the  claim  of 
Paul  Jones  in  silence. 


What  was  the  character  of  that  bill,  and  under 
what  circumstances  did  it  pass  .•'  I  read  in  substance 
from  the  House  Journals:  On  the  4th  of  December, 
1804,  the  memorial  of  Peter  Landais  was  presented 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Claims;  on  lhe28th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  prayer  of  the  said  memorial  and  petition  ought 
not  to  be  granted.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1805, 
the  memorial  of  Peter  Landais  appeared  again,  and 
the  same  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  instructions  to  examine  the  subject  and  re- 
port his  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House.  On  the 
2d  of  January,  1806,  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
his  report,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  On  the  15ih  of 
January,  1806,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
was  discharged  from  the  consideration  thereof,  and 
the  whole  subject  again  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Claims.  On  tlie  11th  of  February,  1806,  the 
committee  made  a  i-eport,  which  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  on  the27ih  of 
February,  1606,  the  bill  passed  granting  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Peter  Landais; 
which  sum,  by  the  bill,  was  ordered  to  be  deducted 
from  his  proportion  of  the  prize  money  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  Danish  Government  in  satis- 
faction of  the  claim  aforesaid.  This,  then,  was  not 
an  absolute  grant;  but  a  loan  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  immediate  reZif/of  Peter  Landais,  to  be 
charged  over  upon  the  fund  which  it  was  then  sup- 
posed he  might  ultimately  realize  from  the  Danish 
Government.  After  pressing  Congress  from  the 
4lh  of  December,  1804,  to  the  27lh  of  February, 
1806,  Congress  loaned  Peter  Landais  four  thousand 
dollars  to  get  rid  of  him.  And  now,  that  is  to  be 
made  the  principle  upon  which  the  present  bill  is  to 
be  passed,  grantingabsolulely  the  sum  of  $242,000. 

Again,  it  was  urged  by  the  committee  who  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  last  Congress,  that,  admitting 
the  title  to  these  vessels  to  have  been  in  th^captors 
at  the  time  they  were  surrendered  by  the  Danish 
Government,  the  events  which  have  subsequent- 
ly transpired,  have  changed  the  character  of  the 
claim,  and  that  the  same  has  become  "  debitum 
justicice."  The  chairman  who  reported  the  present 
bill  assumes  the  same  position.  This  is  his  lan- 
guage: "The  reasonal)le  and  just  ground  of  the 
'  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  captors  of  these  ves- 
'  sels,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is, 
'  that  they  have  not  only  complained  ^faintly,'  but 
'  that  they  have  scarcely  complained  at  all;  and  at 
'  last  in  1830,  by  a  convention  with  Denmark,  have, 
'  as  claimed  by  that  Government,  impliedly  aban- 
'doned  the  claim  for  indemnity  for  these  prizes." 
Sir,  the  convention  to  which  the  chairman  refers 
was  specific  in  its  character,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
directly  or  indirectly  with  this  claim. 

The  fourth  article  of  that  convention  says:  "In 
'  consideration  of  the  remuneration  and  payments 
'  mentioned  in  articles  one  and  two,  on  the  part  of 
'his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Govern- 
'  ment  of  the  United  States  declares  itself  entirely 
'  satisfied,  not  only  in  what  concerns  the  said  Gov- 
'  ernment,  but  also  in  what  concerns  the  citizens  of  I 
'  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  claims  hitherto  { 
'  preferred,  or  which  rnay  hereafter   be  preferred,  i 
'  relating  to  the  seizure,  detention,  condemnation,  or  [ 
'confiscation  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or  property  j 
'  v/hatsoever,  which, in  the  late  inaritime  ivar  of  Den- 
'  mark,  have  taken  place  under  the  flag,  or  in   the 
'  States  subject  to  the  Danish  sceptre,  and  the  said  i 
'  claims  shall  consequently  be  regarded  as  definite-  [ 
'  ly  and  irrevocably  terminated."     This  treaty,  or  j 
convention,    settled   nothing   except   the    matters 
specified   therein.     There  is  no  general  clause  in 
this  arrangement,  by  which  this  claim  is  cut  off,  or 
the  least  imfiaired.     Our  Government  has  so  treat- 
ed it  from   the  fact,  that  since  1830,  weliave  con- 
tinued to  negotiate  with   Denmark  for  indemnity. 
There  is  no  pretence,  therefore,  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  done  any  act  to  prejudice  this  claim,  as 
intimated   in   the  report.       What  is  the  Govern- 
ment bound  to  do,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, and    redress    the  wrongs   inflicted    upon 
those  rights   by  foreign  governments?     The  rule 
is  well  defined  by  Secretary  Forsyth,  in  his  answer 
to  Aaron  Leggett,  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  his 
claim  for  vessels  employed  in  his  lawful  business, 
and  which  had  been  seized  by  Mexico,  and  armed 
and  equipped  by  her  for  the  public  service.     The 
letter  bears  date  the  8th  of  June,  1838,  and  is  as 
follows: 


I      "Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  26tli  [16th]  ultimQ  was  duly 
I  receivi,a      Wlien  a  citizen  asks  and  olitains  the  official  iii- 
j  tfipasiiinn  of'thi^  Goverurneiit  in  reiiressing  injuries  fmm  a 
forei;.'!!  Power,  it  is  proper,  and  lias  been  usual,  for  the  Gov- 
1  ernnientto  lakesuch  measures  as  it  niis;litdeem  best  adapted 
j  to  compass  that  end.     There  is  no  obligation  to  abide  by,  or 
to  regard,  the  advice  or  suggestions  ofiiidividual  claimants. 
I  'J'liis  Government  has  been  well  aware  of  this  princi|)le, 
during  the  advocacy  of  tile  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
St^Ues  on  the  Governjuent  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
will  always  respect  it.     Your  suggestions,  therefore,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  control  the  action  of  the  Government,  even 
in  relation  to  your  own  case,  so  lon/r  as  you  shall  contiime 
to  rely  upon  its  aid.     If,  however,  in  vour  jutlsment,  the 
course  pursued  in  regard  to  all  the  clfinis  ai;ainst  Mexico 
will  be  injurious  to  you,  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  ob- 
ject to  it,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  yourself     It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  you  will  explicitly  inform  this  department  if 
such  i.s  the  fact.     In  that  event,  no  impediment  will  be 
raised  to  your  undertaking  the  sole  management  of  your 
C(Hnplaints  against  Mexico,  and  they  will  be  carefully  e.x- 
cludcd  from  any  arrangement  that  may  be  ma:de  between 
the  two  Governments." 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  What  has  our  Govern  ment  done? 
Nay,  rather,  I  might  ask.  What  has  she  not  done? 
Mr.  Franklin  immediately  commenced  a  negotia- 
tion with  Denmark  for  indemnity.  He  drevv  up  a 
strong  memorial,  and  continuetl  the  negotiation, 
and  repeatedly  urged  Denmark  to  repair  the  wrong. 
The  negotiation  was  continued  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Monroe  down  to  1812 — a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Commodore  Jones  was  sent  to 
Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Jefl!'erson,  to  adjust  this  claim; 
but  it  appears  some  objection  was  made  to  his 
powers,  probably  the  same  that  were  made  to  Mr. 
Slidelt's — that  they  were, too  ample;  and  therefore 
Denmark  would  not  suflfer  him  to  exercise  them. 
It  does  appear,  however,  that  Commodore  Jones 
accomplished  one  object  while  at  Copenhagen,  on 
that  or  some  other  occasion.  He  procured  from 
Denmark  an  annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  crowns 
during  his  natural  life.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
it  does  not  positively  appear  that  this  was  foe  the 
express  purpose  of  settling  this  claim;  but  if  it  was 
not  for  tJiat,  what  was  it  for?  No  one,  it  appears 
to  me,  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  actions 
of  men,  or  the  motives  by  which  they  are  govern- 
ed, can  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  annuity  was  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones  for  the 
interest  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  those 
three  prizes. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  honorable  chairman,  that 
there  is  no  pretence  that  Commodore  Jones  ever 
received  a  single  dollar  of  this  annuity.  [Mr.  S. 
here  read  from  the  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  written  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sherburn,  in  1825  and  1826,  showing 
that  the  Danish  Government  had  granted  to  Com- 
motlore  Jones  an  annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  crowns 
during  his  natural  life;  also  showing,  that  he  had 
drawn  for  a  portion  of  this  annuity.  Mr.  Sherburn 
was  the  executor  of  Paul  Jone%,  who  died  ir^l792. 
He  had  all  his  papers,  and  was  of  course  fffniliar 
with  the  facts.  He  professed  to  quote  the  language 
of  Commodore  Jones,  in  reference  to  drawing  for 
this  annuity.] 

This  shows  that  he  drew  for  the  money.  Nor 
is  this  all.  I  have  Paul  Jones's  own  declarations 
as  to  the  character  of  this  claim.  Just  before  his 
death,  he  made  a  statement,  with  his  own  lips,  of 
items  of  his  property  and  claims,  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  in  which  is  the  following: 

"  Upwards  of  four  years  of  my  pension  due  from  Den- 
mark, lo  be  asked  for  from  the  Count  de  Bernstorf." 

Due  !  and  to  be  asked  for  !  One  would  suppose 
this  tolerably  good  proof  that  Commodore  Jones> 
at  all  events,  considered  this  claim  a  valid  one-' 
He  had  drawn  for  a  part,  and  claimed  the  balance. 
And  here  let  me  add,  in  reference  to  another  item 
of  this  account:  it  is  this,  "  the  balance  duef  to 
me  by  the  United  States  of  America."  This,  in 
my  judgment,  should  dispose  of  this  whole  claim 
set  up  by  the  heirs  of  Paul  Jones.  The  word 
"  balance"  is  never  employed  to  express  damages, 
but  applies  to  accounts.  There  was  a  balance  due 
Commodore  Jones;  And  this  balance,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, has  since  been  drawn  for  and  received  by 
the  executor,  Mr.  Sherburn.  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve, that  if  Commodore  Jones  had  entertained 
the  opinion  that  he  had  any  claim  upon  this  Gov- 
ernment for  his  share  of  these  three  prizes,  he 
would  have  failed  to  have  put  that  down  among 
the  items  to  Gouverneur  Morris — given,  as  those 
items  werej^in  contemplation  of  the  near  approach 
of  death?  Such  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment. 
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Again:  The  cliairman  of  the  committee  says,  in 
his  report,  "  that  thfle  is  iin  principle  oC  the  law  of 
nations  more  firmly  established  than  that  wliich 
entitles  the  property  of  strans:ers,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  country  in  friendship  with  their  own, 
to  the  protection  of  its  sovereip;n,  by  all  the  efforts 
in  his  jjower."  This  proposition  is  unquestionably 
true,  to  the  extent  meant  by  the  writer.  But  what, 
I  ask,  was  the  situation  of  Denmark  at  this  time? 
She  had  entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign 'Affairs  of  Denmaik,  in 
his  correspondence  with  our  minister  of  4th  June, 
1847,  says: 

"  Mr.  Irwin  will,  howevrr,  find  in  diplomatic  collections, 
tlwt  the  treatie.s  concliuled  between  Denmark  and  Great 
Britain.  tli<::n  in  force,  and  efpecially  that  of  1660,  article  5, 
imposed  upon  the  former  Power  duties  from  which  it  conid 
not  swerve,  notwithstandins  its  sincere  desire  to  encourage 
and  favor  the  navi2;ition  of  the  North  Americans,  at  a  period 
when  political  didicnities  aroaeonall  sides,  and  when  favors 
thus  granted  micht  lead  to  serious  iwconvniences.  The 
Colonies,  not  having  been  then  recognized,  could  not  be 
considered  by  her  as  engaged  in  any  other  than  a  civil  war; 
and  ;lie  three  prizes  in  question  rnnld  only  be,  in  conse- 
quence, rcznrdeif  as  helon£;hig  to  the  British  nation.  The 
entrance  of  Ihe^Ainericans  with  these  prizes,  on  which  no 
compttent  tribunal  had  passed  sentence,  into  a  port  of  Nor- 
way very  much  frequented  t)y  vessels,  could  not  remain  a 
secret:  and  the  British  minister  near  the  Court  of  Copen- 
hagen, re/i/i"?  "T"""  the  f nil h  of  trcnlics,  (\;\\med  their  res- 
toration, as  being  the  property  of  his  Government.  The 
nftair  having  been  thus  placed  on  the  ground  of  strict  and 
risorous  justice,  there  was  no  alternative  for  Denmark.  To 
refuse  the  demand  of  the  British  envoy,  would  have  been 
to  lail  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  positive  ohli:;alion,  and  would 
have  l'llrni^l^ed  a  pritext  for  Great  Britain  to  drag  Denmark 
into  the  fornndabie  struggle  in  which  she  was  then  engaged 
with  her  Colonies." 

In  this  State  of  things,  how  could  Denmark  have 
acted  otherwise.'  She  was  bound  by  treaty,  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  struggle  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  Great  Britain.  She  had  a  right  to  fulfil 
it — nay,  she  was  bound  to  fulfil  it.  To  prove  this 
proposition,  I  read  from  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations, 
at  page  333 : 

"  I  have  said  that  a  neutral  state  ought  to  give 

•  no  assistance  to  either  of  the  parties,  lohen  under 
'  no  obLigations  la  give  it.  Tliis  restriction  is  neces- 
'  sary.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  a  sover- 
'  eign  furnishes  the  moderate  succor  due  in  virtue 
'  of  a  former  defensive  alliance,  he  does  not  become 
'  an  associate  in  the  war.  He  inay  therefore  fulfil 
'  his  engagement,  and  yet  observe  a  strict  nciUralily 
'  Of  this,  Europe  affords  frequent  instances." 
Then,  sir,  I  submit  whether  Denmark,  in  the  sur- 
render of  these  vessels,  did  anything  inconsistent 
■with  her  neutrality.'  If,  then,  the  positions  which 
I  have  taken  are  tenable,  (and  I  believe  the  facts 
sustain  them,)  it  is  totally  immaterial  to  inquire  into 
the  value  of  tiie  prizes. 

The  amount  which,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
■would  go  to  the  heirs  of  Paul  Jones  is  estimated 
at  $24^421  78;  butcanany  one  doubt  that  the  whole 
|(242,0ib  will  notultimatelyhave  to  be  paid  .'  Why, 
sir,  1  am  informed  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Maine,  [Mr.  Hammons,]  that  he  has,  under  the 
rule,  laid  petitions  on  the  Clerk's  desk  for  one  or 
two  branches  of  the  heirs  provided  for  by  this  bill, 
whose  proportionate  part  will  amount  to  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars;  and  that  he 
is  assured  by  his  correspondent  that  he  will  soon 
forward  more.  What,  sir,  will  be  the  principle 
settled  by  the  passage  of  this  bill .'  It  will  be  "  that 
'  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  res^ponsi- 

•  bZefor  the  value  of  these  prizes."  Can  we  justify 
ourselves  upon  any  principles  of  law  or  molality 
in  withholding  any  portion  of  the  prize  money 
■which  may  belong  to  French  citizens.'  Why 
not  pay  the  heirs  of  M.  Chaumont,  who  so  gen- 
erously vt)lunteered  to  purchase  the  armament 
for  this  squadron,  and  who  has  Inst  the  whole.' 
We  may  be  told  that  the  bill  confines  the  pay- 
ment to  American  citizens.  There  is  no  justice 
in  this.  If  the  Government  is  bound  to  pay,  it 
is  bound  to  pay  all,  and  not  a  part.  And  what 
is  tliere  to  prevent  them  from  enforcing  payment.' 
The  bill  provides  for  "  the  payment  to  the  legal  lep- 
«  resentatives  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  officers, 
'seamen,  and  marines  of  the  squadron  under  his 
•command,  being  citizens  of  the  United  Stales." 
Being  citizens  wlien  .'  At  the  tirne  of  the  capture 
of  the  prizes.'  No.  Being  citizens  now.'  No. 
Being  citizens  at  the  time  they  may  apply.  They 
may  be  naturalized,  for  aught  that  lean  see,  and 
claim.  It  is  not  confined  to  natural-born  citizens. 
So  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  all  parties  tn- 
terested  from  securing  their  several  proportions. 


I  find  no  fault  with  this.  It  ought  to  be  so  upon 
principle.  If'the  Government  have  had  the  prop- 
erty, it  should  pay  for  it. 

But  last  of  all,  we  are  told  !)y  the  friends  of  this 
bill  that  it  should  pass,  in  order  to  rescue  the  mem- 
ory of  Commodore  .Tones  from  the  tacit  reproach 
under  which  it  rests.  Rescue  the  memory  of  Com- 
modore John  Paul  Jones  from  reproach  !  The  mem- 
ory of  him  of  whom  Washington,  and  Franklin, 
and  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  Monroe,  and  all 
the  great  men  of  that  age,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation  !  Rescue  the  memory  of 
him,  in  commemoration  of  whose  brilliatit  achieve- 
ments the  Congress  of  the  United  States  caused  a 
gold  medal  to  ise  struck  and  presented  to  Connmo- 
dore  Jones,  under  the  most  flattering  circumstan- 
ces !  Rescue  tiie  memory  of  him  upon  whom  was 
conferred  the  command  of  the  ship-of-war  Ranger, 
which  first  ;«-07«%  bore  the  American  flag  in  tri- 
umph, and  which  received,  on  the  demand  of  Com- 
modore Jones,  the  first  national  salute  from  a  for- 
eign Government !  Rescue  the  memory  of  him, 
who  captured  the  Serapis,  under  circumstances 
which  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world! 
What  American  does  not  recollect  the  history  of 
that  capture.'  The  Bon  flomme  Richard  had  been 
several  times  on  fire;  her  eighteen-pound  battery 
had  blown  up;  her  five  hundred  prisoners  had  been 
treacherously  let  loose;  she  had  received  several 
shot  under  water  from  the  Alliance;  the  leak  was 
gaining  upon  the  pumps;  several  of  the  officers,  in 
whose  judgment  and  courage  the  Commodore  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  advised  him  to  strike;  the 
Bon  Homme  was  in  a  sinking  condition;  but  the 
Chevalier  Jones  would  not  give  up  the  ship.  I 
seem  noiu  to  see  him,  standing  erect  amidst  the 
carnage  and  ruin,  and  ordering,  in  the  language  of 
Old  Rough  and  Ready,  "  a  little  more  grape,  my 
brave  fellows  !"  Expectation  is  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch;  the  firing  of  the  enemy  decreases; 
that  of  the  Bon  Homme  increases.  The  enemy's 
mainmast  begins  to  tremble  and  sliake;  she  strikes; 
the  British  flag  strikes.  "  Scarcely  had  victory 
'  crowned  her  intrepid  commander,  when  the  Bon 
'Homme  sank  on  the  very  field  of  her  glory." 
Rescue  the  memory  of  such  a  man  from  reproach  ! 
Sir,  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  country;  I  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  the  departed  spirit  of  the  Chev- 
alier Paul  Jones;  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  his 
posterity,  to  the  remotest  generation,  against  any 
rescue  of  the  memory  of  Commodore  Jolm  Paul 
Jones  from  reproach — and,  least  of  all,  such  a  res- 
cue as  this  bill  proposes. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF   MR.  JOHN  BELL, 

or  TENNESSEE, 
In  the  Senate,  Febi-uary  2  and  3,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  addi- 
tional Military  Force. 

Mr.  BELL  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  believe  it  is  in  bad  taste  to 
offer  any  apology  for  addressing  the  Senate  on  the 
ground  of  t'eeble  health,  or  of  inadequate  prepara- 
tion, or  for  any  other  cause.  Every  gentleman  is 
at  liberty  to  speak  or  be  silent,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine for  himself.  I  will,  therefore,  make  none 
for  the  remarks  I  propose  to  submit,  although  they 
may  not  be  characterized  by  much  novelty.  But 
this  is  a  question  of  such  unusual  importance  that 
I  think  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  gentle- 
men, although  they  may  fail  to  offer  anything  fresh 
or  interesting,  after  a  discussion  so  long  continued, 
and  with  such  ability,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Indeed,  upon  a  subject  presenting  so  wide  a 
field  for  debate,  and  so  rich  and  varied  in  its  topics 
as  the  present,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  speaker 
if  he  can  olfer  nothing  somewhat  new. 

This  is  a  question,  sir,  on  which  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  maintaining  silence.  I  cannot  say, 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bad- 
ger,] that,  had  this  measure  been  permitted  to 
pass  without  debate,  or  a  division  by  yeas  and 
nays,  I  would  have  been  content  without  express- 
ing my  views  upon  it.  I  feel  bound  to  pursue  a 
dilferent  course  for  several  reasons.  This  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  peculiarly 
sensitive. 


The  first  impulse  of  the  patriotic  and  reflecting 
part  of  the  community,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  is  in  favor  of  all  supplies  which  may  lie 
demanded  by  the  department  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  a  war  is  flagrant.  This  measure  bears 
the  impress  of  Executive  recommendation,  and 
those  who  oppose  it  will  be  strictly  reckoned  with. 
The  people  will  require  suflicient  reasons.  By  the 
tlieory  of  our  system,  our  voice  is  not  so  much 
our  own  as  that  of  the  constituency  we  represent. 
I  came  to  Washington  expecting  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  every  such  measure  as  the  present  that 
might  be  brought  before  the  Senate;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  would  be  responding  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  State  which  I  in  fiart  represent,  as  that  sen- 
timent existed  a  few  months  ago.  I  am  proud  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  say  of  the  people  of  that 
State,  that  they  will  permit  no  considerations  of 
parly  interest  or  prejudice  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  an  existing  war, 
whatever  objections  ihey  may  have  to  its  origin, 
or  the  motives  and  olijects  with  which  it  is  waged, 
unless  those  objects  shall  appear  mischievous  and 
ruinous  to  the  country;  and  I  doubt  not  that  every 
other  Senator  can  boast  a  constituency  equally 
patriotic.  Those  objects,  as  iicretofore  under- 
stood, though  not  approved  by  a  large  portion  of 
them,  yet,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  mode 
of  terminating  the  war  consistently  with  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Administration  than  by  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  it,  they  were  favorable  to 
that  course.  But,  sir,  since  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  Executive  in  the  late 
mes.sage  and  other  official  documents,  some  of 
them  clearly  enough,  and  others  darkly  stated  and 
shadowed  forth,  I  must  suppose  that  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  public  opinion  and  sentiment  upon 
this  subject  will  follow. 

Again,  sir,  I  consider  that  to  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure is  to  approve,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
this  war.  To  sit  in  silence  and  to  suffer  it  to  pass 
without  remonstrance  would  be  an  acquiescence 
in  that  policy,  not  in  the  power  of  those  who  are 
now  silent,  when  hereafter  the  evil  is  upon  the 
country,  to  retract  or  deny.  They  cannot  say  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  forewarned  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  what  would  or  might  be  the  final 
and  momentous  result  of  this  policy. 

I  believe,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  entire 
Senate  has  heretofore  promptly  voted  every  supply, 
both  of  men  and  money,  demanded  by  the  Execu- 
tive for  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  in  his  speech  on 
yesterday,  insisted  that  the  W^higs  of  the  Senate 
had  suddenly  changed  their  tactics,  and  are  now 
in  opposition  to  their  former  liberal  course.  It  ia 
my  purpose,  sir,  to  show  that  the  Administration 
has  changed  its  policy — that  it  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  twelve  months  ago. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  indulged  in  a  few 
other  preliminary  remarks  before  I  proceed  to  the 
main  purpose  of  my  argument. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  several  of  the  ques- 
tions which  distinguished  Senators  seemed  to  think 
of  importance,  and  upon  which  the)'  have  em- 
ployed much  close  and  cogent  argument.  I  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  President,  by  his 
order  to  General  Taylor  of  the  13th  of  January, 
1846,  intended  to  bring  on  a  war;  whether  he 
ought  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
such  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  that  order,  or 
whether  such  was  in  fact  its  necessary  result.  I 
shall  not  inquire  whether  Mexico  or  the  United 
States  committed  the  first  act  of  military  as:gression 
upon  disputed  territory,  nor  sliall  I  delay  to  in- 
quire whether  the  war  was  constitutionally  brought 
on.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  it  exists;  that  it  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Government,  whatever  I  niay  think  of  the 
notable  device  by  which  that  sanction  was  extorted. 
I  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  war  might  not  have 
been  avoided,  though  I  thivk  it  might  and  should. 
I  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  President  was,  from 
the  first,  actuated  by  a  settled  pui-pose  of  acquiring 
territory  by  conquest;  nor  shall  I  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  origin  of  the  war  to 
prove  that  it  is  unjust  and  iniquitous.  If  it  were 
so,  for  myself  I  would  rather  seek  to  cast  a  veil 


over  the  record,  or  blot  it  out  forever.    But  in  sa^y- 


ing  this,  I  mean  no  censure  upon  the  course  of 
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honorable  Senators,  or  others  who  take  a  different 
view  of  the  question.  They  doubtless  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  this  war, 
and  their  exalted  sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and 
their  country  impels  them  to  proclaim  this  their 
honest  conviction.  Bull  shall  neither  seek  to 
fasten  this  conviction  upon  my  own  mind,  nor 
upon  that  of  others.  For  myself,  I  choose  to  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  reflection,  the  illusion,  if  it  be 
one,  that  up  to  this  period  at  least  no  such  unto- 
ward development  of  the  tendencies  of  our  system 
has  occurred  as  that  the  constituted  authorities 
selected  by  the  free  and  enlightened  suffrages  of 
the  people  have,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  power 
and  the  unbridled  lust  of  dominion,  perpetrated  so 
great  an  outrage  upon  a  neighboring  nation,  and 
upon  the  rights  of  humanity. 

Sir,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  have  little 
sympathy  for  the  Mexican  Republic  or  the  Mexi- 
can rulers,  now  or  at  any  recent  period.  So  far  as 
they  could,  by  their  example,  they  have  brought 
opprobrium  and  disgi-ace  upon  the  cause  of  free 
institutions,  and  upon  the  very  name  of  Republic. 
I  have  none  at  all  for  those  faithless,  gasconading 
chiefs,  who  have  so  long  oppressed  the  masses  of 
their  countrymen  with  their  exactions  and  all  the 
evils  of  faction  and  anarchy.  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  honest  and  enlightened  patriots,  as  there 
are  doubtless  some  such  in  Alexico,  who  are  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  honor  of  their  country,  the 
integrity  of  their  soil,  and  the  existence  of  their  na- 
tionality. I  can  sympathize,  too,  with  the  mass  of 
unoffending  inhabitants,  the  non-combatants,  who 
are  the  victims  of  war.  But,  I  repeat,  I  have  no 
sympathy  for. their  vain-glorious,  factious  chiefs, 
nor  for  any  government  of  their  founding. 

I  shall  further  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
state,  that  I  do  not  hold  Mexico  to  be  altogether 
blameless  of  this  war,  and  of  all  its  bloody  conse- 
quences; neither  in  its  origin,  nor  in  the  conduct 
of  it  on  their  part.  In  the  revolution  in  Texas; 
in  the  circumstances  of  connivance,  if  not  of  en- 
couragement, on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  attending  that  event:  in  the  final  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  without  first  negotiating  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  she  might  well  feef  her  national 
pride  wounded — she  might  well,  as  the  weaker 
Power,  conceive  that  shehad  not  been  dealt  with 
in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  and  courtesy  which  the 
professions  of  amity  on  our  part  made  proper.  In 
truth,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  and  attending  it,  was  not  a 
very  neighborly  act  on  our  part;  nor  do  I  think, 
without  pretending  to  be  well  infoiTned  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  character  of  this  country  was  duly 
consulted  and  respected  in  the  manner  in' which  that 
act  was  consunauated.  Then  Mexico  had  some 
cause  of  complaint  against  this  Government.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  had  causes  of  complaint 
against  Mexico.  I  need  not  enumerate  them.  I 
do  not  say  there  was  sufficient  cause  of  war,  for 
that  might  imply  that  it  was  expedient  to  declare 
war  before  the  collision  of  arms  on  the  Rio  Grande; 
but  if  the  grounds  of  these  complaints  had  not 
been  removed,  if  she  had  persevered  in  her  hostile 
policy  towards  the  United  States,  after  all  the  usual 
means  of  conciliation  and  amicable  adjustment 
(such  as  we  have  employed  towards  other  and  more 
powerful  nations  under  similar  circumstances)  had 
been  exhausted  on  our  part,  I  cannot  say  that  we 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  declaring  war  by 
any  code  of  public  morals  or  of  international  law, 
recognized  among  civilized  nations.  Hence,  lam 
not  of  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  the  mode 
of  bringing  on  this  war,  nor  on  its  past  conduct  on 
our  part,  nor  in  the  conduct  of  Mexico,  which 
should  restrain  us,  as  a  just  and  magnanimous 
people,  if  we  think  it  expedient  to  our  interest,  (I 
speak  not  of  honor,  for  that  has  already  been  am- 
ply vindicated — Mexico  has  fully  atoned,  both  in 
blood  and  the  other  calamities  of  war,  for  any  vio- 
lation of  our  honor)— I  say,  if  we  think  it  expe- 
dient to  any  of  our  great  interests,  commercial  or 
military,  I  can  see  nothing  to  restrain  us  from 
claiming  the  rights  of  the  conqueror  to  any  mod- 
erate extent  which  those  interests  require;  and 
which  would  be  neither  unreasonable  nor  oppres- 
sive in  us  to  demand,  nor  dishonorable  or  ruinous 
to  Mexico  to  concede  as  the  vanquished  party. 

But,  sir,  it  is  a  far  different  question  how  far  I- 
would  go;  how  much  more  blood,  how  much  more 
treasure,  I  would  sacrifice  in  a  war  waged  under 


present  circumstances,  under  the  rgcent  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  war.  The  question  as 
now  presented  involves  not  so  much  the  consider- 
ation of  what  we  may  honorably  and  rightfully  do 
in  reference  to  Mexico  as  the  vanquished  party  in  > 
a  war  of  which  she  cannot  claim  to  be  blameless,  i 
as  of  other  questions  and  consequences  deeply  and 
vitally  affecting  the  Union,  and  the  policy  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  Government.  I 

I  beg,  Mr.  President,  to  be  indulged  in  a  few 
other  preliminary  remarks  which  now  occur  to  me 
as  appropriate  to  the  subject.  When  I  said  that  I 
would  not  discuss  certain  questions  in  regard  to  ihe 
propriety  of  this  war,  its  justice  or  injustice,  1  beg 
leave  to  explain  that  I  would  feel  that  I  had  a  per-  ' 
feet  right  to  do  otherwise  if  I  thought  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  demanded  such  a  course.  I 
have  had,  sir,  a  pretty  large  experience  in  public 
life,  but  have  not  as  yet  disciplined  myself  into 
perfect  indifference  or  callousness  as  to  what  may 
be  said,  whether  in  this  body  or  out  of  it,  in  regard 
to  the  motives  which  control  my  osvn  course,  or 
that  of  those  with  whom  I  am  associated.  The  re- 
marks which  I  am  about  to  offer  are  prompted  by 
the  continued  denunciations  which  I  meet  with  in 
some  of  the  public  journals  of.the  day.  I  hold,  sir, 
forone,  thatgentlemen  who  believe  this  war  to  beun- 
just  and  iniquitous,  or,  whether  just  or  unjust,  that 
the  further  prosecution  of  it  is  likely  to  inflict  upon 
the  country  greater  evils  than  can  be  compensated 
by  all  the  ierritorial  acquisitions  which  the  courage 
and  resources  of  the  country  may  achieve,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  arraign  the  authors  and  advocates 
of  it  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  to  thwart 
them  by  all  the  meansof  speech,  writing,  and  voting 
which  the  Constitution  warrants.  I  hold,  sir,  that 
to  deny  them  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  by  law 
would  be  an  act  of  despotism  under  legal  forms; 
and  to  seek  to  forestall  the  exercise  of  this  privi- 
lege by  intimidation  and  the  influence  of  official  de- 
nunciation, by  charging  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege  as  the  allies  of  the  public  enemy 
and  their  auxiliaries  in  the  war,  is  an  attempt  at 
moral  despotism,  only  to  be  excused  as  an  emana- 
tion of  excessive  and  over-heated  zeal,  in  which 
neither  the  judgment  nor  a  proper  regard  for  the 
institutions  of  freedom  have  had  much  to  do. 

Why,  sir,  after  Mexico  shall  have  fallen  under 
our  conquering  arms  in  the  South,  and  the  British 
possessions  in  the  North,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
spirit  of  progressive  Democracy,  which  is  becom- 
ing so  rife  in  the  land,  emboldened  by  past  success, 
should  succeed  in  converting  this  people  into  a 
nation  of  propagandists,  and  with  the  aid  of  such 
fanatic  givings-out  as  that  it  is  destiny — that  it  is 
our  mission — should  actually  involve  us  in  a  war 
with  all  Europe — if  a  large  portion  of  the  reflect- 
ing and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  country  should 
be  of  opinion  that  such  a  contest  can  have  no  other 
end  than  to  destroy  our  foreign  commerce,  exhaust 
our  resources,  cover  tlie  ocean  with  pirates,  afflict 
the  world  with  the  calamities  of  war,  and  retard 
instead  of  advancing  civilization  and  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  would  they  not  be  recreant  to  their 
duty  and  traitors  to  their  country,  were  they  to 
seal  their  lips  and  view  in  silence  the  progress  of 
such  wild  and  extravagant  schemes .'  Yet,  sir,  I 
dare  avow  that  even  in  such  a  war  we  should  find 
the  organs  of  the  dominant  party — all  the  recipients 
of  Executive  patronage  all  over  the  country — her- 
alding the  same  charge  of  treason  and  alliance  with 
the  public  enemy  against  those  patriots  who  might 
have  the  courage  to  bare  themselves  to  the  storm. 

Well,  sir,  if  in  the  present  war  there  are  those 
who  honestly  believe  that  the  real  objects  of  it — 
that  even  those  territorial  acquisitions  which  are 
openly  avowed  as  the  objects  of  it  in  part — would 
prove  an  apple  of  discord  at  home,  a  source  of 
dangerous  domestic  dissension — would  be  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  country — are  their 
lips  to  be  sealed  for  fear  their  voice  may  penetrate 
the  council  chamber  of  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico, and  disincline  it  to  a  treaty.'  Such  a  result, 
evil  as  it  may  be,  is  only  one  of  the  inconveniences 
incident  to  that  system  of  freedom  which  is  our 
only  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  all  our  liber- 
ties, and  the  boasted  superiority  of  our  own  over 
all  other  forms  of  government.  But,  sir,  should 
the  tone  of  remonstrance  against  this  war  rise  so 
j  high  in  this  Chamber  as  to  penetrate  every  vale 
I  in  Mexico,  r«verb«rate  among  her  mountains,  and 


rouse  the  whole  population  to  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  to  our  dominion, 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  a  greater  calamity 
may  befall  this  country,  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  this  war,  than  even  such  a  result  as  that. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  war  still  goes  on;  our  armies 
are  in  the  field;  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  still 
flows  in  repeated  conflicts  with  an  obstinate  and 
infatuated  people;  our  detachments  are  cut  off,  and 
our  straggling  soldiers  are  daily  pierced  by  the 
lances  of  the  murderous  guerrilleros;  and  will  you 
not' forbear  for  their  sakes.'  Who  forbear.'  Who 
should  forbear?  The  opponents  of  this  war.'  Those 
who  believe,  not  that  the  success  of  our  arms,  butof 
the  policy  in  support  of  which  they  are  employed 
abroad,  would  bring  defeat  and  disaster  upon  our 
institutions  at  home?  And  who  are  they  who  op- 
pose this  war  and  the  policy  of  the  President  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  it?  Are  they  of  any  one 
section  of  the  Union?  Do  they  belong  exclusively 
to  the  North  or  to  the  South?  Have  they  shunned 
the  perils  and  privations  of  the  war  when  called 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country  to  the 
support  of  her  eagles?  They  are  those  who  have 
borne  their  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  war; 
they  are  those  who  have  given  their  full  propor- 
tion, both  of  substance  and  of  blood,  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  our  arms.  And  what  are  their 
numbers?  I  verily  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  in  heart  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  this  war,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions 
six  months  hence;  and  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
party,  the  force  of  party  obligation,  and  the  power 
of  Executive  influence,  could  they  be  allowed  to 
speak — satiated  with  the  glory  already  acquired, 
the  honor  of  the  country  already  amply  vindicated 
— they  would  strangle  this  hydra  to-day.  Would 
theirs  be  the  voice  of  faction? 

Who,  then,  I  repeat,  should  forbear  in  order  to 
I  spare  the  further  effusion   of  blood  in    Mexico? 
'  The  powerful  array  of  those  opposed  to  the  war, 
who  believe  that  the  further  prosecution  of  it,  for 
the  objects  avowed,  would    be  mischievous   and 
disastrous  to  their  own  country?     Or  shall  not  the 
President  and  the  advisers  and  thejchampions  of  his 
policy  be  called  on  to  yield  up  their  pride  of  con- 
sistency, to  sacrifice  their  visions  of  national,  and 
may  be  their  personal  glory,  in  the  projected  en- 
largement of  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic,  upon 
I  the  altar  of  public  harmony  and  of  the  Union  ?  Sir, 
1  the  voice  of  a  large  portion  of  their  countrymen  is 
opposed  to  their  policy:  they  have  a  right  to  cause 
I  it  to  be  heard  through  all  the  channels  of  public 
;  intelligence.     It  has  long  since  penetrated  the  inte- 

■  rior  of  the  White  House,  and  if  the  President  and 
!  his  counsellors  shall  disregard   its  warnings;   if, 

having  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  wielding  at 
their  will  an  army  of  more  than  forty  thoiMund  of 
the  choicest  troops  in  the  world,  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  this  war;  if  our  gallant  fellows 
are  still  destined  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  defeated 
but  still  resisting  foe;  should  the  war  be  increased 
in  fury  and  destructiveness  until  the  plains  and 
;  mountain  passes  of  all  Anahuac  run  blood,  and  still 
there  shall  be  no  treaty — no  peace — upon  whom 
will  rest  the  fearful  responsibity  ?  When  the  day 
of  accounting  shall  come — and  it  will  come — from 
whom  will  the  country  demand  a  reckoning? 
From  those  who,  reckless  of  human  suffering,  and 
in  despite  the  warning  voice  of  their  own  country- 
men, persevere  in  the  execution  of  an  inexorable 
and  fatal  policy. 

Mr.  "President,  I  have  occupied  more  time  in 

■  these  remarks  than  I  intended,  and  much  more 
j  than  their  importance  may  be  supposed  to  justify: 
;  I  trust,  however,  they  are  not  altogether  inappro- 
'■'  pria'te. 

I  have  already  stated  that  to  pass  this  bill  would 
be  to  approve  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in 

'  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.     What  is  that 

:  policy?  I  desire  to  speak  with  all  due  courtesy 
and  deference  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  friends  and  supporters  on  this  floor;  but  I 
would  earnestly  inquire,  what  is  the  real  policy  of 
the  Administration  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war?  And  with  like  deference  to  the  distin- 
suished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  a 
right,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  this 

;  body,  to  a  somewhat  more  explicit  expression  of 
what  he  holds  to  be  that  policy  than  he  has  hitherto 

'  chosen  to  give  us;  and  I  inquire  now,  what  is  the 
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policy  of  the  Admjnistration  in  the  further  prose- 
cution ofthis  war:  I  know  that  one  gentleman 
will  very  readily  answer,  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
•'conquering  an  honorable  peace;"  and  another 
will  reply,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
"  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture." But  these'are  Delphic  responses,  mere 
vague  generalities,  non-committals,  and  may  be 
construed  to  mean  anything  that  may  be  done  in 
future,  provided  only  that  some  measure  of  in- 
demnity is  obtained. 

The  President  is  more  explicit  in  his  message. 
He  informs  us  that  New  Mexico  and  California 
are  already  in  our  possession,  and  must  not  be 
given  up.  This  is  all  very  fair  and  candid,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  But  what  furtlier  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory is  to  be  demanded  of  Mexico?  If  none,  and 
if  those  provinces  now  in  our  possession  would  be 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  indemnity,  why  not,  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  and  embarrassments  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war, 
fall  back  upon  those  provinces  and  hold  them,  and 
thus  limit  the  waste  of  life,  and  spare  the  country 
the  enormous  expenditure,  which  attend  our  pres- 
ent military  operations  in  Mexico.'  The  reply 
will  be.  Oh,  we  liave  no  treaty,  the  war  will  still 
be  open;  we  shall  have  no  peace!  Well,  I  will 
take  gentlemen  upon  their  own  ground.  Suppose 
that  you  liave  or  may  have  a  treaty  with  the  Gov- 
ernment now  assembled  at  dueretaro,  ceding  Cal- 
ifornia and  New  Mexico,  would  tliat  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administration?  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  some  honorable  Senator  whether  such  a 
treaty  with  the  existing  Government  of  Mexico 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Administration,  or 
do  you  want  still  more  territory  ?  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  FooTE,]  on  this  subject?  What  more 
does  he  want  than  those  provinces?  I  know  that 
he  is  too  candid  and  too  courageous  to  withhold 
the  expression  of  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing the  question  proposed;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  de- 
sire to  be  understood  as  having  no  authority  to 
commit  any  person  but  myself.  If  a  treaty  can 
be  obtained  with  some  Government  in  Mexico, 
entitled  to  respect  as  such,  which  should  give  us 
the  Californias  and  New  Mexico,  with  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  such  treaty  being  observed  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  for  one  I  should  be  content  on 
the  point  of  indemnity. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  gratified  with  the  bold,  un- 
hesitating reply  of  the  Senator.  It  is  such  as  I 
expected  from  him.  He  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  treaty  made  with  the  existing  Government,  on 
condition  that  it  would  bring  with  it  present  and 
permanent  peace. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  misconceives  my 
meaning.  It  is  a  question  of  some  delicacy,  and 
one -upon  which  1  wish  to  be  understood.  It  is 
true,  as  the  honorable  Senator  says,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  peace — though  I  Jo  not  dread 
the  result,  in  case  they  refuse  to  make  peace — if 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
or  at  present,  turns  out  to  be  such  a  Government 
as  we  can  rely  upon,  and  such  territory  as  I  have 
spoken  of  be  granted  to  us,  and  there  be  circum- 
Btances  which  would  authorize  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  the  peace  will  not  be  violated,  1 
would  be  perfectly  comment. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  I  understand  the  answer 
of  the  honorable  Senator.  I  understood  him  as 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     I  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  now  understand,  I  trust,  some- 
thing of  the  views  of  the  Administration.  A  treaty 
with  the  existing  Government  of  Mexico,  em- 
bracing a  cession  of  such  territory  as  he  desires, 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, upon  the  condition  that  it  should  bring  with 
it  assurances  of  a  permanent  peace.  But  I  desire 
further  information.  What  assurance,  what  guar- 
antee of  peace  do  you  demand?  Do  you  desire  a 
further  indemnity  in  money  ?  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator near  me  [Mr.  Cass]  will  say  no;  he  scorns 
it.  Then,  what  further  do  you  want  than  New 
Mexico  and  California  by  way  of  security  for  the 
future  ?  What  says  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  iVlilitary  Affiiirs  to  this  question? 

Mr.  CASS  (in  his  seat)  said  that  he  might  choose 
to  answer  when  the  Senator's  argument  was  more 
fully  developed. 


Mr.  BELL.  I  wish  to  press  home  the  inquiry; 
and  I  say  to  Senators,  and  particularly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Aflairs,  will  you  be  satisfied  with  the  cession  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  as  an  indemnity  ? 
You  would;  you  want  no  more  territory — no  mo- 
ney. What  more,  then,  do  you  want?  If  you 
say  you  would  be  satisfied  wiiliout  anything  more, 
then  I  put  the  question  to  the  honorable  Senator, 
[Mr.  Cass,]  when  you  demand  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future,  what  is  it  you 
mean  by  "security  for  the  future?"  When  a 
question  was  asked,  in  the  progress  of  this  discus- 
sion, of  some  honorable  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  as  to  the  object  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
answer  was,  indemnity.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  [Mr.  Cass,]  sitting 
in  his  place,  added,  "  and  security  for  the  future." 
Moreover,  what  does  the  message  mean  in  declar- 
ing that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  until  we  obtain 
ample  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future?  Will  the  Senator  answer  that  the  phrase 
"  security  for  the  future"  has  no  distinct  or  sub- 
stantive meaning;  that  it  is  merely  an  expletive, 
the  effect  of  careless  composition  ?  I  am  sure  that 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  will  not  say  so. 
What,  then,  does  the  honorable  Senator  say  to 
the  question,  what  is  meant  by  "  security  for  the 
future?"  I  will,  for  the  present,  answer  for  him, 
after  I  shall  have  stated  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
real  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  From  the  date  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Trist's  negotiation,  and  the  splendid 
success  of  General  Scott,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  no  longer  limited  their  views  to  a  treaty 
which  should  merely  cede  the  territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  but  one  which  should 
bring  with  it  ample  security  for  the  future — secu- 
rity for  a  permanent  peace.  That  I  understood 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Administration.  I  under- 
stand that  no  treaty  with  the  existing  Government 
of  Mexico  will  be  satisfactory,  either  to  the  Ad- 
ministration or  its  supporters  on  this  floor,  unless 
it  can  furnish  security  for  the  future — security  for- 
a  permanent  peace  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Do  I  understand  the  honorable 
Senator  as  referring  to  me  ?  I  have  already  said 
that  I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  treaty  giving  us 
so  much  territory  as  is  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  New  Mexico  and  California,  if  adequate  secu- 
rity, as  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,  should  also  be  obtained.  1  have  always 
doubted,  and  still  doubt,  whether  the  adequate 
security  could  be  obtained  without  establishing  the 
Sierra  Madre  as  a  line  of  military  defence,  and 
retaining  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  and  other 
strong  places  in  temporary  occupancy. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  I  understand  the  views  of 
the  honorable  Senator.  I  do  not  desire  to  misin- 
terpret the  views  of  the  hoViorable  Senator,  or  of  the 
Administration.  I  take  the  position  that  the  phrase 
"security  for  the  future"  lias  a  substantive  meaning. 
I  suppose  that  the  Administration  can  make  no 
treaty  with  the  existing  Government  of  Mexico 
which  will  not  be  liable  to  be  disregarded  and  repu- 
diated the  moment  ourarmiesare  withdrawn,  unless 
the  contemplated  securities  be  required  in  addition 
to  the  indemnity.  Then  I  press  the  inquiry.  What 
are  the  nature  and  extent  of  th.e  "  security  for  the 
future"  which  will  be  demanded  of  Mexico?  What 
security  of  any  kind  can  the  existing  government, 
or  the  faction  now  in  power,  give  that  would  be 
satisfactory?  Is  it  a  mere  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
for  future  peace  and  friendly  commercial  relations? 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
security  intended,  as  all  tieaties  include  a  peace  and 
amity  clause.  Is  it  intended  to  stipulate  for  the 
retention  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  for  a 
term  of  years  or  indefinitely?  I  cannot  suppose 
that  any  such  treaty  is  expected.  Is  it  in  contem- 
plation to  have  the  guarantee  of  any  foreign  Power? 
You  are  precluded  from  any  such  resort  by  having 
proclaimed  that  you  will  suffer  no  transatlantic 
Powers  to  obtain  anyadditional  dominion  in  Amer- 
ica; and  you  will  not  give  them  any  pretext  for 
doing  so. 

Having,  then,  no  confidence  in  any  treaty  the 
existing  Government  of  Mexico  can  make,  or  a 
"  security  for  the  future,"  what  is  the  clear  and 
inevitable  conclusion  upon  this  view  of  the  matter? 
Why,  that  you  neither  expect  nor  desire  a  treaty 


with  any  existing  government  in  Mexico  ?  that  the 
government,  on  which  you  rely  to  make  such  a 
treaty  as  shall  afford  the  security  you  demand,  is 
a  government  to  be  formed  and  nurtured  into  ma- 
turity and  stability  under  your  tuition  and  pro- 
tection. This  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  bold 
assertion;  but  I  reassert  that  this  Administration 
neither  expects  nor  desires  a  treaty  with  any  exist- 
ing government  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment with  which  they  propose  to  treat  is  yet  to  be 
brought  into  existence. 

No,  sir,  the  Administration  can  make  no  treaty 
with  the  present  shadow  of  a  government  in  Mex- 
ico, ceding  New  Mexico  and  California,  consist- 
ently with  the  determination  avowed  in  the  message 
of  "  requiring  security  for  the  future. "  The  learned 
and  eloquent  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,] 
in  a  speech  to  which  I  listened  with  the  greatest 
pleasure — a  speech,  by  the  by,  replete  with  the  no- 
blest sentiments  and  the  soundest  views  and  max- 
ims, in  every  part  of  which  I  concur,  except  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  came  in  relation  to  this 
war — has  given  the  Senate  some  further  insight 
into  the  probable  extent  of  that  security  for  the 
future  which  the  Administration  proposes  to  de- 
mand of  Mexico.  It  is  not  only  to  guard  against 
hostilities  between  the  two  Powers,  on  any  bound- 
ary which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  treaty, 
but  to  ensure  Mexico  herself  from  the  intrusion 
and  interference  of  any  foreign  government;  to 
provide  against  any  transatlantic  sway  over  Mex- 
ico, to  which  the  present  and  ever-recurring  fac- 
tions expose  her,  or  rather^nvite. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  solution  of  the  enigma;  of 
the  mystic  phrase,  "security  for  the  future,"  so 
often  repeated,  and  yet  never  explained  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure  under  discussion.  The  poli- 
cy of  the  Administration  is  to  secure  such  a  treaty 
from  such  a  government  in  Mexico  as  will  afford  sat- 
isfactory guarantees  for  a  permanent  peace  on  our 
own  borders,  and  prevent  any  foreign  Power  from 
obtaining  a  foothold  in  Mexico;  and  this  war  is  to 
be  prolonged  until  a  new  government  is  formed, 
under  the  protection  of  our  arms,  such  as  can  give 
the  security  required.  I  challenge  honorable  Sena- 
tors to  say  whether  this  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; and  I  do  not  exclude  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Sir,  that  this  was  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion when  the  message  was  delivered,  and  when 
the  bill  was  introduced,  I  think  is  clear. 

There  may  be  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  war.  The 
cloud  which  has  for  sometime  past  been  gathering 
over  the  treasury,  and  which  every  day  assumes 
a  more  threatening  aspect,  may  have  given  birth 
to  a  modified  policy.  Ofthis  I  can  know  nothinj,'-; 
but  one  thing  I  do  know:  if  a  treaty  is  made  with 
any  existing  government  in  Mexico,  embracing  a 
cession  of  territory  only,  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising it  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Senate.  It  will 
not  be  advised  by  the  President.  But  in  saying 
this,  I  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  President;  I 
mean  not  to  impute  any  want  of  firmness,  or  a 
disposition  to  shrink  from  his  just  responsibility. 
Sir,  I  have  no  rankling  feeling  here  (pointing  to 
his  heart)  that  I  seek  to  gratify.  In  my  toilsome 
ascent  up  the  hill  of  life,  I  have  long  since  learned 
the  folly,  if  not  the  wickedness,  of  indulging  such 
feelings,  the  offspring  of  past  and  fierce  political 
conflicts.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
most  grievous  injuries  a  public  man  is  liable  to  re- 
ceive, are  inflicted  not  by  political  opponents.  The 
arrows  that  go  deepest  here,  (Mr.  B.  with  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,)  are  sped  by  friendly  hands  ;  by 
companions  and  colaborers  in  a  common  cause, 
and  often  by  those  we  have  most  cherished,  most 
served.  No,  sir;  when  I  say  that  the  President 
will  throw  upon  the  Senate  the  responsibility  of 
advising  such  a  treaty  as  I  have  described,  I  mean 
that  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  consistently  with  the 
policy  avowed  in  the  message.  And  if  such  a 
treaty  shall  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable in  other  respects,  I  would  unite  with  his 
friends  in  extricating  him  from  the  embarrassment 
in  which  he  is  placed,  believing  that  in  so  doing,  I 
would  at  the  same  time  be  extricating  my  country 
from  the  evils  which  impend  over  it.  This  I 
could  cheerfully  do,  leaving  the  Pre^dent  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  honors,  and  his  reputation 
unimpaired. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
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policy  of  the  Administration  in  the  fuither  prose- 
cution of  tlie  war,  I  feel  warranted  in  maintaining 
that  the  large  and  enlightened  class  of  patriotic 
citizens  everywhere,  who,  though  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  this  war  from  its  commencement,  have  yet 
felt  it  their  duty  heretofore  to  sustain  the  Executive 
in  the  prosecution  of  it,  have  been  giving  their  sup- 
port to  a  masked  policy.  The  whole  country  has 
been  deluded  with  the  expectation  and  belief  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Executive  to  coerce  a 
treaty  with  any  existing  government,  or  phantom 
of  a  government,  that  may  exist  in  Mexico  speed- 
ily, and  that  a  cession  of  some  moderate  portion 
of  territory,  and  the  settlement  of  unadjusted 
boundaries,  were  the  only  terms  that  would  be 
exacted  from  Mexico.  The  country  has  been 
led  to  suppose,  that  whatever  measure  of  supply 
might  be  demanded,  would  have  reference  only  to 
an  early  termination  of  the  war,  when,  in  fact, 
consistently  with  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
as  now  understood,  the  war  is  to  be  prolonged, 
with  all  the  attendant  consequences  of  a  waste  of 
hfe  and  treasure,  indefinitely,  and  until  a  govern- 
ment shall  be  built  up  in  Mexico,  and  attain  ma- 
turity under  the  protection  of  our  arms,  which  can 
give  the  securities  1  have  pointed  out. 

After  all,  sir,  these  may  be  said  to  be  my  own 
individual  conclusions,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
policy  of  the  Executive  is  still  to  obtain  an  imme- 
diate treaty  with  any  government  in  Mexico,  stable 
or  unstable,  which  may  be  willing  to  treat;  and 
that  the  importance  1  have  given  to  the  words 
"  security  for  the  futiire"  is  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded. Well,  sir,  under  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  repeat  an  inquiry  1  have  before 
made.  If  New  Mexico  and  California  would  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  indemnity,  and  nothing 
else  is  sought,  why  not  fall  back  upon  those  terri- 
tories, which  you  now  hold,  and  are  willing  to 
admit  to  be  a  sufficient  indemnity?  You  say  there 
will  be  no  peace.  Well,  sir,  when  can  you  promise 
the  country  a  peace,  as  the  result  of  your  present 
plan?  But  you  insist  that,  after  such  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure;  after  having  conquered  in  so 
many  battles;  after  having  captured  so  many  cities 
and  strongholds  of  the  enemy, — it  would  be  inglo- 
rious and  preposterous  to  abandon  them  without 
a  treaty.  Here,  sir,  we  are  met  by  that  fatal  argu- 
ment of  the  "  force  of  circumstances" — the  same 
which  impelled  us  into  the  war,  and  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  the  same  that,  twelve  months  ago, 
after  the  battle  of  Monterey,  and  when  you  had 
already  conquered  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  caused  you  to  decline 
the  policy  of  a  defensive  line  recommended  by 
General  Taylor,  and  urged  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country.  The 
ari'umeiu  then  was,  we  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat; 
we  have  been  too  successful  to  abandon  further 
operations  without  a  treaty;  we  must  teach  the 
enemy  a  lesson;  we  must  penetrate  the  interior  of 
the  country;  we  must  carry  our  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Mexico.  Well,  sir,  you  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
and  are  now  revelling  on  its  vitals;  and  still  you 
have  no  treaty,  no  peace.  The  argument  founded 
on  the  force  of  circumstances  has  acquired  in- 
creased weight  and  importance.  You  must  now 
extend  your  operations;  you  call  for  ten  thousand 
additional  regular  troops,  to  enable  you  to  overrun 
the  whole  country;  to  cause  the  calamities  of  war 
10  be  felt  throughout  all  her  borders;  and  you  are 
led  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  pursue  this 
"7g-ftts /ahius"  of  peace  and  a  treaty,  which  still 
eludes  you,  and  lures  you  onward  into  the  meshes 
of  a  policy  from  which  you  can-  never  extricate 
yourselves. 

But  you  say  you  will  extricate  yourselves;  that 
you  will  overrun  the  whole  country,  take  ail  the 
strongholds  and  populous  States,  levy  contribu- 
tions, and,  in  this  way,  coerce  a  treaty;  and  if  this 
experimenc  should  fail,  you  announce  your  deter- 
mination to  take  the  full  measure  of  indemnity  into 
your  own  hands. 

How  long,  sir,  is  the  war  to  be  continued  in 
making  this  experiment — one,  or  two,  or  five  years? 
The  policy  itself  indicates  that  time  will  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  carrying  it  out.  You  cannot 
recruit  these  ten  new  regiments  apd  get  them  into 
the  field  in  less  than  six  or  eight  months.     In  less 


than  one  year,  then,  you  can  expect  no  result. 
And  what  will  be  the  cost  of  this  experiment  ?  To 
maintain  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  Mexico, 
without  having  any  certain  data  upon  which  to 
form  an  estimate,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  it 
c~annot  be  less  than  |40, 000, 000  per  annum.  Then, 
if  you  should  succeed  in  levying  as  much  as 
$10,000,000  on  the  people  of  Mexico,  this  country 
will  still  have  to  supply  $.30,000,000.  This  experi- 
ment, then,  should  it  last  one  year,  will  cost  this 
country  at  least  $30,000,000,  and  still  there  may 
be  no  treaty;  and  you  may  be  compelled  at  last  to 
take  the  indemnity  into  their  own  hands,  that 
indemnity  being  New  Mexico  and  California;  for 
it  is  under  this  version  of  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  I  am  now  discussing  the  question 
before  the  Senate.  Well,  sir,  did  it  never  strike 
honorable  Senators  who  support  the  Executive  in 
making  this  experiment  that  if  it  should  be  crown- 
ed with  complete  success,  and  a  treaty  should  be 
made  ceding  New  Mexico  and  California  to  the 
United  States,  the  whole  cost  tp  the  country  will 
be  ihore  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  territory 
ceded?  Sir,  I  cannot  suppose  that  gentlemen  so 
intelligent  and  so  well  informed  uptm  the  subject 
can  have  failed  to  perceive  this  consequence,  and 
how  preposterous  it  would  be  to  pursue  such  a 
course  of  policy,  and  for  such  a  result. 

I  now  proceed,  in  my  desultory  manner,  to 
notice  the  arguments  of  honorable  Senators  in 
support  of  this  bill,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  in  command  in  Mexico,  in  further  con- 
firmation of  the  views  I  have  already  advanced. 
I'he  present  policy  of  the  Administration  and  its 
friends  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  embarrassing, 
both  to  themselves  and  the  country,  and  they  must 
feel  it  to  be  so.  While  they  must  necessarily 
continue  to  keep  the  expectation  of  an  early  peace 
prominent  before  the  country,  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  directly  contrary 
tendency.  While  they  do  not  mean  to  abandon 
altogether  the  idea  of  making  a  treaty  with  any 
government  that  may  spring  up«in  Mexico — for 
that  is  a  resource  which  may  become  very  conve- 
nient— yet  their  measures  are  adapted,  and  their 
operations  conducted  with  reference  to  the  more 
settled  policy  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
a  government — a  government  under  the  protection 
of  our  arms — or  of  holding  and  governing  the  coun- 
try, until,  by  the  experience  of  the  "justice  of  our 
sway,"  as  indicated  by  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Alfairs  at  the  close  of 
his  argument,  the  people  of  Mexico  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  make  such  a  treaty  as  the  honor  of  the 
country  demands^ 

The  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  measure  before  the  Senate, 
under  sucli  circumstances,  are  manifest;  and  it 
struck  me  as  an  incident  deserving  notice,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  introduced  the  bill 
should  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  occasion  to  say, 
that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration, in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  than  what 
appears  in  the  official  documents.  Yet,  I  regarded 
It  as  such  an  avowal  as  a  gentleman  of  his  distinc- 
tion and  eminence  in  the  country  might  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  make.  His  position  in  the 
body  is  one  both  delicate  and  important;  and, 
whatever  his  individual  opinion  may  be  upon  some 
particulars  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government,  he  may  feel 
constrained  to  sanction  them.  1  can  make  many 
allowances  for  a  gentleman  occupying  the  delicate 
and  important  relation  to  the  Executive  which  he 
now  does,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

That  distinguished  Senator,  in  his  speech  upon 
this  subject,  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  views 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 
and  throughout  his  argument  the  expectation  of  an 
early  treaty  was  never  lost  sight  of,  while  the  rea- 
soning employed  will  be  seen  to  be  based  upon  the 
idea  of  continued  occupation  of  the  country. 

The  argument  first  advanced  in  support  of  the 
measure  was,  that  our  army  in  Mexico  was  in 
danger.  (Mr.  Cass  shook  his  head.)  I  find  that 
I  am  mistaken.  The  argument  then  was,  that 
contingencies  may  arise  endangering  the  army. 
The  people  of  Mexico  who  have  failed  to  make 
an  obstinate  resistance  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  may  be  roused  by  a  protracted  invasion 
to  a  high  degree  of  energy  and  courage.     He  an- 


nounced to  us  that  our  army  is  in  the  midst  of 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  a  hostile  population.  This 
is  an  argument  which  appears  to  me  to  be  address- 
ed to  our  fears,  and  the  popular  feeling  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  such  an  emergency.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  is  one  addressed  to  the  reason  and 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  I  need  not  say,  that  if 
any  just  grounds  can  be  shown  to  exist  for  sup- 
posing that  our  army  is  in  danger,  there  is  not 
a  Senator  present  who  would  not  promptly  vote, 
not  ten  only,  but  twenty,  fifty,  or  any  number  of 
regiments  that  might  be  demanded  to  ensure  its 
safety.  But  what  are  the  facts,  as  to  the  perilous 
condition  of  our  army  ?  We  have  now  not  less) 
than  forty-five  thousand  troops  in  all  Mexico,  and 
new  recruits  are  still  going  forward.  There  are 
not  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  men  under  Gen- 
era! Scott;  and  this  is  the  army  said  to  be  in 
danger.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  what 
our  troops  have  done,  that  we  may  infer  what  they 
will  or  can  do.  To  say  nothing  of  the  preceding 
brilliant  and  unsurpassed  achievements  of  General 
Taylor,  we  have  seen  him  at  Buena  Vista,  with  an 
army  of  less  than  five  thousand  men — of  whom 
not  more  than  six  hundred  were  regulars,  and  the 
remainder  undisciplined  volunteers,  who,  as  it  has 
been  properly  said,  had  never  before  heard  the 
report  of  a  hostile  gun — repulse,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, an  army  of  twenty  thousand — an  army  the 
best  disciplined  and  best  appointed  that  Mexico 
had  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  withal  supported  by  a 
heavy  train  of  artillery.  This  he  did  in  an  open 
field.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
were  present,  I  would  say  that  it  was  a  very  ob- 
stinate proceeding  on  the  part  of  General  Taylor 
not  to  be  willing  to  be  sacrificed;  to  be  driven 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  home  in  dis- 
grace. We  next  see  General  Scott,  with  less  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  attacking  and  compelling  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  together  with  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua.  In  a  very  short  time  after,  we 
see  him  with  eight  thousand  troops  storming  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  carrying  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  defended  by  an  army  twelve  thou- 
sand strong.  The  fortification  of  Perote  and  the 
city  of  Puebla,  with  a  population  of  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  panic-stricken,  fall  before  him 
without  resistance.  After  refreshing  his  troops 
and  receiving  some  reinforcements,  we  next  see 
General  Scott  precipitating  himself,  with  an  army 
of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  upon  the  val- 
ley and  city  of  Mexico,  defended  by  thirty  thou- 
sand armed  men,  assaulting  and  carrying  the  en- 
emy's works  at  every  point;  and,  after  a  series  of 
sanguinary  conflicts,  running  through  several 
days,  with  his  army  reduced  to  six  thousand,  cap- 
turing by  main  force  the  city  itself,  and  triumph- 
antly planting  the  banner  of  his  country  upon  the 
so-called  palace  of  the  Montezumas.  At  no  time 
during  the  course  of  these  operations  had  General 
Scott  more. than  fifteen  thousand  'troops  on  his 
whole  line,  extending  from  Tampico  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Upon  this  same  line,  he  has  now  an 
army  of  thirty-two  thousand,  well  provided  in 
every  respect.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
our  army  is  said  to  be  in  danger.  Sir,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  argument  upon  this  point  is  en- 
titled to  any  weight  whatever. 

The  next  argument  submitted  in  support  of  this 
measure  is,  that  after  providing  for  the  safety  of 
the  army,  and  the  continued  occupation  of  our 
present  conquests,  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  mili- 
tary operations  to  such  other  strongholds  and  rich 
and  populous  districts  as  it  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient to  occupy.  Very  well;  upon  this  point  I 
regret  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affair.s,  who  is  so  able,  did  not 
favor  us  with  any  estimates  of  the  amount  of  force 
that,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
the  large  towns  and  States  or  districts  already  in 
our  possession.  I  am  surprised  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  no  such  estimates  from  any  member 
of  that  committee,  although  there  are  several  dis- 
tinguished Senators  on  that  committee  who  have 
been  connected  with  military  service.  I  pretend 
to  no  competency  to  make  such  an  estimate.  We 
are  left  pretty  much  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark 
upon  this  point.  Still  some  dala  we  may  glean 
from  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  army  con- 
nected with  the  late  splendid  successes.    We  learn, 
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for  example,  tliat  the  gallant  Colonel  Childs  held 
Puebla,  which  by  some  estimates  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  eighty  thousand,  with  a  force  of  no  more 
than  five  hundred  effective  men,  for  thirty  days 
and  nights,  and  during  part  of  that  time  against  the 
assaults  of  eight  thousand  troops,  commanded  by 
Santa  Anisa  himself.  Upon  the  line  extending 
from  Tampico  to  Mexico,  I  therefore  estimate  that 
five  hundred  troops  will  be  quite  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  Tampico;  one  thousand  for  Vera  Cruz, 
with  the  addition  of  the  marine  stationed  off  that 
city;  for  Jalapa  five  hundred;  as  many  more  at 
Perote;  the  same  number  for  Puebla,  and  two 
thousand  for  the  city  of  Mexico:  in  all,  five  thou- 
sand men.  In  this  estimate  I  take  into  view  that 
wherever  our  army  makes  its  entry  it  disperses 
the  army  of  the  enemy,  captures  their  artillery  and 
other  munitions  of  war,  and  disarms  the  popula- 
tion, leaving  them  no  resource  for  further  resist- 
ance. I  also  take  into  view  that  in  whatever  town 
or  city  detachments  of  our  army  are  stationed, 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  find  their  way  there, 
who,  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  will  be  ready 
to  perform  military  duty.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
alone  less  than  a  thousand  of  such  auxiliaries,  and 
if  we  include  the  teamsters  and  others,  attaciied  to 
the  staff  of  the  army,  a  much  larger  number. 

Then,  sir,  we  have  it  admitted  that  General  Scott's 
force  is  now  not  less  than  thirtv-two  thousand 
men,  of  all  arms,  upon  his  whole  line  from  Tam- 
pico to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Of  those,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  some  five  thousand  will  be  at  all  times 
on  the  sick  list,  or  otherwise  disabled,  still  there 
will  remain  an  effective  force  of  some  twenty-seven 
thousand.  But  let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
whole  effective  force  at  any  one  time  will  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  thousand  rank  and  file,  you  will 
have  a  force,  after  deducting  the  five  thousand  I 
have  estimated  as  sufficient  to  hold  your  present 
conquests  in  that  quarter,  of  twenty  thousand, 
which  can  be  moved  in  columns  upon  whatever 
other  strongholds  and  populous  districts  you  may 
think  it  expedient  to  seize  and  occupy,  and  which 
you  announce  as  your  present  plan  for  coercing 
an  early  peace. 

Well,  sir,  is  not  a  disposable  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  sufficient  for  that  purpose?  When 
all  your  past  conquests  by  General  Scott  have 
been  achieved  by  a  force  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  at  all  points,  and  now  that  the  armies  of 
the  enemy  have  been  dispersed,  their  munitions  of 
war  captured  or  destroyed,  their  financial  resources 
exhausted,  shall  it  be  said  that  a  force  of  thirty-two 
thousand  men  is  not  adequate  for  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  the  interior  of  Mexico? 
^  The  honorable  Senator,  to  enforce  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
measure  under  debate,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  raising  a  revenue  in  Mexico  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  army,  informed  the  Senate  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  take  and  occupy  the  rich  mining 
States  of  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  Well, 
sir,  this  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  had 
scarcely  escaped  from  his  lips  when,  unluckily, 
news  reached  Washington  that  two  columns  or 
divisions  of  the  army  were  now  being  organized, 
and  were  expected  soon  to  march  upon  these  im- 
portant positions;  and  before  this  news  grew  cold, 
and  following  close  upon  its  heels,  we  are  put  in 
receipt  of  a  general  order  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral to  the  army  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  over- 
run all  Mexico.  Confident  in  his  resources  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  force  already  in  the  field,  he 
makes  no  reference  to  reinforcements  as  expected 
or  desired.  To  pursue  this  part  of  the  argument 
a  little  further,  let  us  suppose  Zacatecas  and  San 
Luis  Potosi  are  now  in  our  possession,  and  that 
dueretaro  will  soon  follow :  if  you  estimate  the 
force  necessary  to  hold  each  of  these  States  as 
high  as  two  thousand,  making  six  thousand  in  all, 
you  will  still  have  a  force  of  fourteen  tliousand  at 
your  disposal,  with  which  you  can  take  and  occu- 
py other  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  keep  your 
communications  open,  and  reinforce  the  divisions 
of  the  army  at  any  point  which  may  require  to  be 
strengthened. 

But,  sir,  the  main  object  of  those  extended  op- 
erations of  the  army  is  declared  to  be  to  cause  the 
pressure  of  the  war  to  be  felt  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation, to  levy  contributions,  to  seize  the  public 
revenues  into  our  own  hands  for  the  support  of  our 
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army,  and  thus  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  by  a  treaty. 
Well,  sir,  even  while  the  argument  is  pressed  by 
the  honorable  Senator  upon  this  point,  by  another 
arrival  of  despatches  from  Mexico  we  are  advised 
that  General  Scott  has  already,  under  instructions 
from  the  Government  at  Washington,  issued  an  or- 
der for  carrying  this  branch  of  its  policy,  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  war,  into  effect.  But  what 
do  we  see  upon  looking  into  the  order  of  General 
Scott?  By  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  he  abolishes 
the  entire  amount  of  transit  duties  and  of  the  taxes 
exacted  at  the  gates  on  all  supplies  to  her  city 
population — a  branch  of  revenue  which  has  here- 
tofore yielded  four  and  a  half  millions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  one  of  all  others  felt  to  be  the 
most  burdensome  and  oppressive  upon  the  people 
of  Mexico  !  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  it  may  be  said 
that  the  revenue  thus  abolished  may  be  supplied 
by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  country, 
stimulated,  as  it  will  be,  by  this  salutary  exemp- 
tion; that  the  revenues  from  all  other  sources  will 
be  augmented.  I  am  aware,  too,  that,  by  another 
order  of  General  Scott,  the  amount  of  re\enue  as- 
sessed upon  the  different  States  is  greatly  increas- 
ed beyond  the  amount  exacted  under  the  Mexican 
Government.  But  I  do  not  forget,  at  the  same 
time,  that  General  Scott,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  looking  to 
a  continued  occupation  of  the  country,  has  abolish- 
ed other  large  sources  of  revenue.  For  example: 
lotteries  are  abolished,  and  the  tobacco  monopo- 
ly is  to  cease  after  this  year.  The  proposition  is, 
that  the  people  of  Mexico,  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war,  are  to  be  made  to  feel  its  burdens, 
and,  by  the  aggravated  calamities  brought  upon 
them  by  subjecting  their  resources  to  the  support 
of  our  army,  to  reconcile  them  to  a  treaty.  ]3ut, 
instead  of  increasing  their  burdens,  you  relieve  the 
industrial  and  enterprising  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  burden  which,  under  their  own  Govern- 
ment, they  held  to  be  most  oppressive.  While 
you  declare  that  your  policy  is  to  increase  the  bur- 
dens and  calamities  of  the  war,  you  lighten  exist- 
ing burdens.  Instead  of  aggravation,  your  policy 
is  one  of  conciliation.  Instead  of  causing  your  mil- 
itary occupation  to  be  felt  as  a  grievance,  you  pur- 
sue a  course  calculated  to  display  the  beneficence 
of  your  sway.  The  industrial  classes  embrace  a 
part  of  all  the  varieties  of  race  of  which  the  popu- 
lation is  compounded;  some  of  pure  Indian  blood; 
others  of  the  casts  or  mixed  races,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  whites,  and  these  compose  the 
strength  of  what  is  called  the  Puros,  or  republican 
party  in  Mexico.  This  is  the  party  which  your 
plan  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  your 
army  tends  to  conciliate.  Yet  this  is  the  party 
which,  at  every  step  of  your  progress,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  has  resolutely  opposed 
a  treaty.  They  declare  that  your  military  occu- 
pation, your  military  government,  is  preferable  to 
the  domination  of  their  own  factions.  The  with- 
drawal of  your  army  is  what,  it  is  .said,  they 
most  dread.  They  want  your  protection,  the  ben- 
efits of  your  free  institutions,  and  the  support  of 
your  power  and  resources.  This,  too,  is  the  party 
in  Mexico  by  the  aid  of  which  you  expect  to 
establish  such  a  government  as  can  give  you  a 
treaty  with  the  security  for  the  future  which  you 
demand.  It  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  semi-offi- 
cial organs  of  your  own  Government,  that  this 
party  desire  annexation  to  the  United  States.  You 
have,  then,  already  taken  the  first  step  in  the  poli- 
cy indicated  in  the  message,  and  in  the  debate  upon 
this  question,  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  a 
new  Government,  to  be  founded  on  true  republi- 
can principles.  You  are  already  in  alliance  with 
them;  and,  inasmuch  yousay  that  it  is  your  policy, 
in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  enforce 
a  speedy  peace,  and  this  Puros  party  is  known  to 
be  opposed  to  a  treaty,  you  may  be  said  to  be  the 
allies  of  the  public  enemy.  Such  are  the  incon- 
sistencies of  your  avowed  policy  at  home,  not  your 
proceedings  in  Mexico;  inconsistencies  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  complex  and  double  policy  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Administration. 

Now,  sir,  am  I  mistaken  in  the  position  that  the 
Administration  has  abandoned  the  expectation  of 
a  treaty  with  any  existing  government  in  Mexico; 
and  that  this  war  is  to  be  prolonged  until  such  a 
government  is  established  under  your  protection 
as  shall  be  able  to  give  you  security  for  the  fulur«? 


I  shall  lose  the  point  of  my  argument  if  this  is  not 
so;  and  I  will  thankfully  listen  to  any  explanation 
from  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  for  I  intend  to  build  upon  it. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Senator  should  defer  the 
remainder  of  his  remarks  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  BELL  signified  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
so  indulged. 

Mr.  CASS.  Formyself,  as  an  individual  member 
of  the  Senate,  I  can  say  it  will  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  extend  to  the  Senator  the  indulgence  which 
he  desires,  in  the  state  of  his  health,  to  adjoam 
this  debate  till  to-morrow,  in  o-der  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  finish  his  remarks.  The  honor- 
able Senator  has  made  two  or  three  allusions  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
personal  to  myself,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  them  I 
now  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  The  Senator  rei)eat- 
edly  challenged  contradiction,  pausing  as  though 
he  wished  and  expected  a  reply.  Assuming  certain 
facts  as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  he  intimated  we 
knew  they  were  true;  but  when  I  rose  to  put  the 
matter  right  at  the  moment  the  error  was  commit- 
ted, I  found  the  honorable  Senator  wished  to  con- 
tinue his  argument,  with  his  facts,  as  he  assumed 
them,  till  he  had  terminated  his  part  of  the  debate. 
With  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  the  Senator  repeat- 
edly asked  "  What  do  you  want?"  Addressing 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  he  asked, 
"  What  do  you  demand  fiom  Mexico?"  And  it 
really  seemed  as  if  he  expected  one  would  rise  and 
say  that  he  wanted  this,  and  another  that  he  wanted 
that,  and  that  the  whole  Senate — both  sides  of  it, 
I  suppose — was  to  be  polled  in  this  new  kind  of 
canvass,  and  to  give  their  opinion  and  vote  re- 
specting the  specific  terms  we  ought  to  demand 
from  iVIexico.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  a 
foreign  nation,  its  course  so  far*has  been  pros- 
perous and  glorious,  but  no  human  being  can 
predict  its  consequences,  or  when  or  how  it  will 
terminate.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  a 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  legislative  impru- 
dence if  each  member  of  this  body  should  an- 
nounce his  own  plan  and  policy,  and  denounce  the 
projects  of  every  other  one.  I3ut,  sir,  all  that  a 
prudent  Senator  ought  to  do  would  be  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles,  such,  for  example,  as 
indemnity  and  security,  amplifying  his  views  of 
them  as  he  pleased,  without  undertaking  to  specify 
precisely  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  accepted. 
And  if  the  honorable  gentleman  had  referred  to 
some  of  my  remarks  previously  made  in  the  session, 
he  would  have  discovered  my  views  of  this  matter. 
I  distinctly  stated  that  the  incipient  steps  of  the 
negotiation  were  given  to  the  President  by  the 
Constitution;  and  that,  though  I  could  not  expect 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  have  the  same  , 
confidence  in  the  Executive  as  myself  and  my 
friends  on  this  side  have,  for  one  I  was  satisfied  to 
leave  them  there,  and  to  content  myself  with  in- 
vestigating the  matter  when  it  came  before  the 
Senate,  and  with  voting  aye  or  no  upon  the  treaty. 
It  was  my  view  then,  and  I  entertain  the  same 
sentiments  now. 

The  Senator  has  made  many  allusions  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  President,  and  has 
emphatically  repeated  the  terms,  indemnity  and 
security,  security  and  indemnity,  as  though  they 
announced  some  new  discovery  in  diplomacy,  and 
asks,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  what  they  mean  ?  The 
honomble  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton] 
had  previously  made  the  same  inquiry,  and  he  also 
seemed  startled,  as  though  some  new  doctrine  and 
practice  were  to  mark  our  negotiations  in  Mexico. 
I  will  not  take  that  honorable  gentleman's  witty 
definition,  that  indemnity  means  half  and  security 
the  other  half;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  indemnity 
means  half,  or  whatever  else  it  means,  more  or 
less,  security  means  certainty  and  safety  for  its 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  modern  diplomacy  ot  Lu- 
rope,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  the  pnnciple  of 
indemnity  and  security  is  as  well  known  and 
enforced  as  any  other  principle  of  national  niter- 
communication.  Tiiere  are  two  objects  for  which 
security  may  be  demanded,  dependmg  upon  exist- 
ing circumstances.  One  has  reference  to  an  unsta- 
ble government,  and  the  other  to  an  intractable, 
hostile  people.  Which  of  these  securities  this 
Government  may  think  it  necessary  to  demand, 
or  whether  both,  and  of  what  nature  and  extent, 
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it  13  not  for  me  to  determine.  Those  questions  are 
with  the  Executive.  There  the  Constitution  has 
placed  them,  and  there  I  am  wiilins;  to  leave  them. 
Does  the  erentleman  suppose  tiial  this  Government 
will  make'a  treaty  without  some  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  its  observance,  or  without  adopting  the 
necessary  precautions  for  fidelity  and  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  i^.Iexico?  When  the  Allies  entered 
Paris,  afier  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  restored  dy- 
nasty found  the  feelings  of  the  French  nation  against 
them,  and  their  poliiical  condition  was  uncertain 
and  tottering.  The  great  Powers,  therefore,  Icept 
military  possession  of  Paris,  and  of  some  other 
portions  of  France,  as  security  till  the  new  Gov- 
ernment could  gain  strength,  and  evince  a  power 
and  disposition  to  comply  with  their  engagements. 
I  merely  refer  to  the  fact  in  illustration  of  the  gen- 
eral principle,  and  not  because  i  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  security  which  the 
Executive  means  to  demand.  Many  other  cases, 
sir,  have  happened,  and  many  more  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  which  temporary  |>ossession  of  important 
positions  in  a  country  may  have  been  or  may  be 
necessary,  where  a  feeble  Government  holds  the 
power,  in  order  to  provide  asrainst  its  fall,  if  it 
should  I'dll  before  its  engagements  are  fulfilled. 

Again,  with  regard  to  a  hostile  and  intractable 
people,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  security 
again.st  their  unfriendly  disposition.  An  open, 
indefensible  country,  or  a  river,  which  may  be 
crossed  anywhere  almost  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  may  not  be  regarded  as  affording  proper 
security  against  border  incursions.  A  range  of 
mountains — a  natural  barrier — may  be  necessary. 
And  in  connection  with  this  topic,  I  will  remark, 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Han.-^egan]  have  led  me  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  more  narrowly  than  I  had  done 
before;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  the  Sierra  Madre  would  make  the  proper 
boundary  between  us  and  Mexico  on  that  frontier; 
and,  as  one  member  of  the  Senate,  I  hope  this 
boundary  will  be  obtained.  That  ridge  of  moun- 
tains is  an  extraordinary  one,  commencing  at  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  running  five  or  six  Jiundred 
miles  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  with  not  more 
than  five  or  six  passes  through  which  man  can 
penetrate  it.  The  rest  is  an  eternal,  impenetrable, 
impassable  barrier — a  natural  wall,  which  laughs 
to  scorn  that  of  China;  and  beyond  is  the  gi-eat 
desert,  destitute  of  water,  and  across  which  hostile 
expeditions  can  be  pushed  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. A  very  small  force  would  hermetically  close 
these  passes  through  the  ridge,  nnd  give  us  full 
security  for  our  indemnity  on  that  side. 

The  honorable  Senator  said  he  would  astonish 
us  with  some  of  his  remarks.  He  has  fully  re- 
•  deemed  his  promise;  and  I  confess  myself  very 
much  astonished  indeed.  He  seems  to  assert  as  a 
fact,  and  not  to  deduce  as  a  conclusion,  and  calls 
upon  us  to  contradict  it  if  it  is  not  so,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  desire  a  peace  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that 
this  Administration  had  no  confidence  in  the  secu- 
rity which  any  treaty  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  could  give  for  future  peace,  and 
therefore  did  not  desire  axpeace  with  any  existing 
Government,  unless  with  security,  which  they  did 
not  believe  the  Government  could  afford. 

Mr.  CASS.  The  gentleman  seems  to  assume  as 
a  given  fact,  and  beyond  dispute,  and  bases  upon 
it  his  argument,  that  the  Government  does  not  de- 
sire a  peace.  And  he  stated  expressJy,  that  if  the 
fact  fails,  his  argument  fails  with  it.  Now,  sir,  I 
never  heard  one  word  of  this  before.  If  such  be 
the  case,  the  gentleman  has  penetrated  far  deeper 
into  the  recesses  of  ^Executive  secrets  than  I  have 
done.  I  believe  that  tlie  Administration  is  not 
only  willing,  but  desirous,  to  make  a  treaty  with 
any  Government  in  Mexico  whose  authority  is 
recognized  there,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  proper 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  What  security  can  any  Govern- 
ment which  now  exists  in  Mexico  give.' 

Mr.  CASS.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  that  point. 
No  Government  in  Mexico  has  yet  made  a  treaty; 
our  difficulty  is  not  in  the  observance  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  a  treaty,  but  in  its  formation.  They  have 
utterly  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with 
us.  It  is  not  that  there  is  an  unstable  Govern- 
ment, but  that  the  Government  rejects  our  offers. 


That  is  the  difKculty  we  have  experienced  from  the 

commencement  of  the  war. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  very  argument  I  assume  is, 
that  if  they  should  make  a  treaty,  you  would  have 
no  confidence  in  it,  as  every  treaty  contains  a 
clause  of  amity  and  peace.  Then  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  honorable  gentleman  would  consider 
any  treaty  by  the  existing  Government  of  Mexico, 
ceding  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
n^ia,  as  bringing  with  it  "  the  security  for  the  fu- 
ture" which,  according  to  his  construction,  the 
phrase  implies.'  And  would  they  rely  upon  such 
a  treaty  as  affording  the  security.' 

Mr.  CASS.  The  gentleman  a.sks  me  whether 
a  stipulation  for  peace  and  amity  would  be  regard- 
ed as  security.'  Why,  such  a  declaration  alone 
would  not  be  regarded  as  security  from  any  un- 
stable Government.  Something  more  would  be 
necessary  till  its  position  was  more  secure.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  this  Administration,  when  it 
makes  a  peace  with  Mexico,  should  its  Govern- 
ment then  appear  to  be  unstable,  would  require 
some  security  for  the  observance  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  peace.  The  general  principles  .of  se- 
curity, v/hether  against  a  Government  or  a  people, 
I  have  already  staled.  Their  application  is  with 
the  Executive.  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
sir,  I  have  merely  to  remark  that  we  have  but  one 
duty,  and  that  is,  to  push  our  operations,  as  all 
other  nations  have  done,  and  will  do,  till  an  hon- 
orable peace  is  obtained.  There  is  a  point  in  all 
wars  where  national  obduracy  must  give  way,  and 
where  submission  becomes  cheaper  than  resist- 
ance. It  is  when  the  results  of  the  war  have  pro- 
claimed the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  contest. 
This  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  founded  in  human 
nature.  Our  true  policy  is,  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  all  our  might  till  its  objects  are  accomplished. 
Those  objects  ought  to  be  just,  and  we  believe 
them  to  be  so;  and  our  exertions  ought  not  to  be 
relaxed  by  any  crude  notions  of  mistaken  philan- 
thropy. The  Mexicans  are  like  all  other  people. 
Their  point  of  submission  will  be  found,  as  that 
of  others  has  been  found  before  them.  They  must 
eat,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  wear  clothing,  and 
preserve  the  institutions  of  social  life;  and  I  i-epeat 
that  their  injustice  will  give  way  before  our  exer- 
tions, if  these  are  continued. 

I  state,  again,  sir,  that  I  have  two  answers  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  honorable  Senator  fiom  Tennessee. 
One  is,  that  his  case  is  a  supposititious  one,  and 
that  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  when  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  security  to  be  taken, 
as  our  offers  have  been  utterly  rejected;  and  the 
other  is,  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  determin- 
ing that  question,  the  Executive  will  no  doubt  take 
such  security  (if  security  be  then  necessary)  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

One  word  more.  The  honorable  Senator  has 
said,  that,  in  my  opening  speech,  I  said  I  knew  no 
more  of  the  policy  of  the  Executive  than  was  dis- 
closed in  the  documents.  I  said  nothing  like  it. 
The  honorable  Senator  is  under  an  entire  misap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  struck  me  with  great  force  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  will  read  what  I  did  say:  "I 
know  nothing  more  of  the  proposed  plan  of  cam- 
paign than  is  disclosed  in  that  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  which  has  just  been  read  to 
the  Senate."  This  is  what  I  said,  and  why  .'  First, 
because  it  was  true;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  detailed  plans  ever  submitted  to  the 
legislative  department  of  a  government.  I  do  not 
see  how  he  could  have  been  more  partif-ular,  unless 
he  had  said,  that  on  such  a  day  we  should  enter 
Clueretaro,  on  such  a  day  San  Luis,  and  so  on, 
disclosing  every  step  of  the  campaign  till  its  objects 
should  be  thwarted  or  attained.  It  was,  therefore, 
as  the  honorable  Senator  will  perceive,  not  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  that  I  spoke,  but  of  the 
plans  of  the  campaign. 

The  honorable  Senator  has  spoken  of  the  force 
which  General  Scott  considers  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  present  command  of  the  country. 

If  the  honorable  Senator  will  advert  to  a  docu- 
ment sent  in  to  the  Senate  the  other  day,  and  I  think 
published  in  the  Intelligencer,  he  will  find  that  the 
force  estimated  by  General  Scott  as  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  adding  to  it  I  believe  one  or  two  ex- 
peditions, is  thirty  thousand  men.     Instead  of  two 


thousand,  which  the  Senator  deems  sufficient  to 
hold  the  city  of  Mexico,  General  Scott  considers  a 
garrison  of  seven  thousand  or  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  requisite  for  that  object. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  heard  the  explanations  of 
the  gentleman  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but, 
they  do  not  satisfy  ma  that  my  argument  has  been  ' 
at  all  impaired.  However,  I  will  now  avail  myself 
of  the  indulsrence  of  the  Senate  in  deferring  further 
remarks  until  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  February  3,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  ten-regiment  bill — 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of 
the  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to 
the  Senate  yesterday,  I  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Administration  could  not,  consistently  with 
their  avowed  policy,  make  a  treaty  with  any  ex- 
isting Government  in  Mexico;  and  I  undertook  to 
shov/  the  facts  and  circumstances  on  which  my 
argument  was  based.  I  referred,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  grounds  on  which  this  bill  was  pressed  in 
this  body,  and,  secondly,  to  the  operations  of  our 
army  itself,  as  affording  evidence  that  there  was 
no  design,  no  desire  to  accept  any  treaty  from  the 
existing  Government;  and  I  called  upon  honora- 
ble Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  if 
they  pleased,  in  their  discretion,  to  say  whether 
that  was  not  iheir  view  of  the  now  settled  policy  of 
the  Administration.  I  put  the  question  distinctly 
and  directly  whether  a  treaty  by  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment in  Mexico,  ceding  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States,  would  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  I  supposed,  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative,  upon  the  ground 
that,  although  affording  ample  "  indemnity  for  the 
past,"  it  did  not  afford  "  security  for  the  t'uture,'' 
and  that  these  terms  were  a  sub.stantive  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Executive.  I  further  said, 
what  I  observed  might  be  regarded  as  a  bold  as- 
sertion, that  the  Administration  neither  expected 
nor  desired  a  treaty  with  any  existing  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  aston- 
ish Senators  by  my  remarks,  as  the  honorable 
Senator  represented  me  as  having  done.  The 
honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  says  it  was  true  that  he  was  astonished.  But 
when  he  came  to  answer  the  interrogatory,  "  Will 
you  accept  a  treaty  from  the  existing  Government 
ceding  that  territory  which  you  have  heretofore 
admitted  to  be  ample  indemnity.'"  he  could  not 
answer  in  the  aflirmative.  He  answered  precisely 
as  I  supposed  he  was  bound  to  answer.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  these  an.'swers  that 
I  submitted  thetee  inquuies,  in  a  manner  which  he 
regarded  as  going  beyond  the  due  parliamentary 
license.  My  object  indeed  was  to  press  gentle- 
men, and  that  gentleman  in  particular,  because  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  that  committee,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  know  the  policy  of  tire  Administration  on 
a  question  so  important  as  the  present.  He  an- 
swered, then,  in  substance,  as  I  supposed  he  was 
obliged  to  answer,  that  they  could  not  take  a 
treaty  from  any  existing  Government,  or  any  fac- 
tion which  might  arise,  if  no  security  for  future 
peace  was  conceded.  And  when  the  question  was 
further  pressed  on  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  securityy"  he  replied  that 
his  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  the  Sierra  Madre 
as  a  proper  boundary;  but  he  did  not  limit  his 
"  security"  to  that  line.  He  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  right  of  the  conqueror,  when  the  Government  j 
of  the  conquered  nation  was  unsettled — when  ' 
anarchy  took  the  place  of  order,  and  the  people  \ 
were  turbulent — to  hold  possession  of  the  con- 
quered country  as  security  for  futur-e  peace;  and 
he  referred  us  to  the  case  of  the  Allied  Powers,' 
who  had  kept  military  occupation  of  France  for  a  1 
twelvemonth  as  security  for  the  maintenance  ofl 
the  peace  which  they  had  concluded  with  the  new  ■ 
Government. 

Well,  these  answers  of  the  honorable  gentleman  I 
are  perfectly  natui-al,  rational,  and  consistent  with] 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  as  I  understand  i 
it.  A  military  o.ccupation  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  some  extent  is  now  contemplated,  by] 
the  admission  of  the  Senator.  What  portion  ofl 
the  country  is  to  be  occupied,  and  how  long  thel 
occupation  is  to  continue,  are,  as  the  distinguishedj 
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gentleman  said,  things  which  he  could  not  now 

Coint  out,  as  they  were  to  be  governed  necessarily 
y  contingencies.  I  shall  hereafter  show  thai  this 
is  a  policy  from  which  they  can  never  extricate 
themselves  but  by  holding  the  country  by  right  of 
conquest,  unless  they  abandon  all  that  they  have 
done,  patch  up  the  best  treaty  they  can  with  the 
present  Government,  and  under  the  wings  of  it 
flee  the  country.  One  word,  though  out  of  place, 
in  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  honorable  chair- 
man-of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  that 
General  Scott  estimates  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred as  a  proper  force  to  be  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  I  have  never  seen,  sir,  the  letter  of 
General  Scott,  which  is  said  to  contain  these  esti- 
mates; but  I  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  force  at 
jthat  point  would  be  at  all  necessary,  except  as  a 
'corps  de  r-eserve — an  army  of  observation,  to  be 
employed  in  the  support  of  other  divisions  of  the 
army  engaged  in  holding  the  neighboring  States. 
My  estimate  of  a  sufficient  garrison  for  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that  all  the 
strongholds,  and  adjoining  and  populous  States, 
would  bo  first  subdued  and  occupied  by  an  ade- 
quate force.  I  cannot  believe  that  General  Scott, 
under  the  circumstances  I  had  supposed,  would 
consider  an  army  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
necessary  to  hold  a  cUy,  large  as  it  is,  which  he 
captured  with  a  force  reduced  to  six  thousand,  and 
■when  defended  by  a  force  three  or  four  times  as 
numerous,  now  that  the  enemy  had  neither  army 
nor  resources. 

I  now  propose  to  resume  my  argument  at  the 
point  at  which  I  had  arrived  when  the  Senate  did 
me  the  favor  to  adjourn — the  policy  of  the  Gov-  j 
ernment  exhibited  in  the  orders  of  General  Scott, 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
Mexico. 

In  further  support  of  the  views  I  presented  on 
yesterday,  1  might  have  alluded  to  some  parts  of 
the  argument  of  the  gallant  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,]  who  spoke 
several  times  on  incidental  points  in  this  debate.  I 
remember — I  do  not  see  him  in  his  seat  now,  but 
I  trust  I  do  not  misrepresent  him — that  he  pressed, 
with  some  earnestness,  (and,  as  in  all  cases  when 
he  has  addressed  the  Senate,  addressing  himself 
to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  Sena- 
tors,) the  argument  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
was  necessary  to  relieve  broken-down  remnants  of 
regiments  that  had  fought  through  several  succes- 
sive sanguinary  actions  with  the  enemy;  regiments 
which  had  been  reduced  from  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men  to  two  or  three  hundred.  But  what 
I  particularly  remarked,  was  his  argument  in  favor 
of  regulars  instead  of  volunteers.  He  said  that, 
however  valuable  volunteers  might  be  in  action, 
when  an  army  was  in  motion,  there  was  no 
comparison  between  their  value  in  a  protracted 
military  occupation  like  this  and  regular  soldiers. 
And,  as  .1  understood  him,  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  chiefly  garrison  duty  to  which  the  army 
would  hereafter  be  called  in  Mexico — the  holding 
of  the  conquered  towns  and  fortresses.  I  noticed 
this,  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment generally  on  the  other  side  tends  to  support 
the  views  which  I  have  advanced.  Not  only  is 
it  the  policy  of  the  Administration  not  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  existing  Government,  because  they 
cann^ot  obtain  the  "  security"  which  they  demand, 
but  It  i^  to  continue  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  It  is  true,  as  stated 
by  the  Senator,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
the  remarks  which  I  have  offered  have  been  to 
isolated  points,  such  as  were  supposed  to  be  dT- 
rectly  connected  with  the  bill  under  discussion,, 
and  presented  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  allow — so  briefly  that  it  appears  my  mean- 
ing has  been  misconstrued.  My  observations 
upon  the  subject  of  military  posts  and  the  charac- 
ter of  troops  suited  to  the  service  of  permanent 
garrison.s  were  made  with  no  such  purpose,  under 
no  such  idea,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose. 

I  contended  that  "  regulars"  were  to  be  prefer- 
red for  the  reasons  then  offered,  in  positions  which 
were  to  be  held  by  a  stationary  force,  retained  in 
possession  for  military  purposes;  not  to  fix  the 
limit  of  territorial  acquisition,  still  less  to  interfere 
with  the  political  institutions  of  Mexico.  I  dis- 
tinctly declared  my  opinion  that  our  Government, 


by  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  rests, 
is  forbidden  from  dictating  the  policy  or  interfer- 
ing in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment. Posts  and  garrisons  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve lines  of  communication.  Extended  military 
lines  were  spoken  of  as  required  to  destroy  co- 
operation between  the  different  sections  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  prevent  the  General  Government  of 
Mexico,  against  which  this  war  has  been  directed, 
from  reestablishing  its  power  and  again  concen- 
trating the  scattered  fragments  of  its  army  to  renew 
active  hostilities  against  vis.  The  occupation  of 
these  lines  recommended  itself  to  me,  not  as  a  mode 
of  permanent  possession,  but  as  a  means  to  hasten 
the  often-declared  object,  the  much-desired  con- 
summation of  this  war,  an  honorable  peace. 

Convinced  that  regulars  were  better  suited  than 
volunteers  to  garrison  posts,  that  our  volunteers 
should  not  be  required  to  remain  in  service  for 
mere  garrison  duties  longer  than  necessity  demands, 
and  that  we  require  new  posts  in  remote  regions, 
this  bill  is  commended  by  every  consideration 
which  has  been  conclusively  presented  to  my  mind. 
As  a  reason  for  supporting  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration, I  spoke  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the 
Senalorof  amilitary  line  which  should  extend  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  dfd  not  then  define 
the  line,  but  will  now  do  so  if  the  Senator  wishes. 
That  line,  as  contemplated  by  me,  would  begin  at 
Tampico,  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Panuco  to  the 
mountains,  then  turn  northward  and  follow  the 
range  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  keepingalwaysthe  ridge 
which  overlooks  the  waterless  desert  to  the  west 
and  south,  pass  around  the  lakes  of  Parras,  cross 
the  valley  of  Chihuahua,  follow  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  bound  it'on  the  west,  at  about  the  par- 
allel of  thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  bear  west  and 
pursue  the  highlands  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Gila,  cross  the  Colorado  river,  and  terminate  on 
the  Pacific  so  as  to  include  the  harbor  of  San  Diego. 
This  was  proposed  as  a  military  line.  I  believed 
that  a  vast  country  north  and  east  of  it  would  be 
rendered  quiet  by  the  occupation  of  the  four  prac- 
ticable passes  through  the  natural  barrier  along 
which  it  runs;  that  great  results  would  be  effected 
at  the  least  expenditure  of  means  and  of  men;  and 
that  regular  troops  were  most  appropriate  to  the 
service.  My  policy,  I  repeat,  was  not  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  Mexico,  but  to  force  from  her 
a  peace  by  every  proper  means  of  pres.sure,  and 
hasten  the  termination  of  our  general  occupation 
of  that  country.  Again,  I  will  state  as  my  reason 
for  wishing  to  increase  our  army  so  largely,  the 
belief  that  its  visible  strength  must  be  siich  as  to 
destroy  in  the  enemy  all  hope  of  resistance  before 
he  will  seriously  incline  to  peace.  Though  very 
unwilling  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  his  pointed  reference  required  me  to  reply. 
I  desire  an  early  peace,  and  believe  that  a  Govern- 
ment exists  in  Mexico  which  has  the  ability  to 
treat;  that  President  Herrera,  sustained  by  the  new 
Congress  and  the  new  army  of  Mexico,  is  com)3e- 
tent  to  suppress  factious  opposition  tol^egotiation, 
and  under  an  honorable  peace  to  maintain  his  Gov- 
ernment against  revolutionary  assault.  With  such 
a  Government  we  oughl  to  treat,  and  I  devoutly 
pray  we  may  treat,  even  before  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator shall  have  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  unite  heartily  in  the  prayer  of 
the  Senator  that  wp  may  have  peace.  In  regard 
to  his  remarks,  I  have  only  to  say  that  there  may 
have  been,  asjl  stated  yesterday,  a  modified  policy 
adopted,  and  one  which  would  be  consistent  with 
the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  as  the  "  security" 
which  they  want.  But  I  think  this  is  at  last  a 
new  construction,  assumed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  as  one  satisfactory  to 
him. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  Assumed  last  November  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  BELL.  He  is  consistent.  Can  he  answer 
for  other  honorable  Senators — for  the  Administra- 
tion of  this  Government.' — for  the  power  which 
has  greater  influence  than  he  or  the  Senate  too, 
unless  we  choose,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
two  Houses,  to  control  it.'  Can  he  answer  that  he 
has  the  concurrence  of  one-third  of  this  body — I 
mean  of  those  on  his  side  of  the  Chamber.'  What 
security  will  such  a  line  give  for  peace.'  The 
reason  why  they  did  not  retire  to  a  line  twelve' 
months  ago  was,  that  they  had  no  treaty,  no  peace. 
They  wanted  to  coerce  a  peace. 


Mr.  DOWNS.  I  ask  the  Senator  what  line  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept.' 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  mean  any  discourtesy, 
but  I  beg  to  inform  the  Senator  that  before  I  close 
my  remarks  I  will  state  my  views  upon  that  point. 
My  argument  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Aclministration  is  already  carrying  out  tllteir  policy 
of  holding  the  country  by  military  occupation  until 
a  Government  be  formed,  matured,  and  strength- 
ened into  such  a  degree  of  consistency  that  it  will 
be  able  to  give  the  securities  demanded.  I  may 
be  wrong,  however.  Individual  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  very  obvious,  are 
not  united  in  sentiment  upon  this  subject.  Some 
distinguished  Scnatora  who  have  spoken  differ 
with  the  Administration,  if  we  loojc  at  what  is  said 
in  the  message  and  among  themselves.  And  I  may 
say,  looking  at  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  ques- 
tion, honorable  gentlemen  may  well  differ.  It  is 
a  fearful  question  in  some  of  its  aspects. 

Assuming  as  I  do,  and  I  think  upon  the  stong- 
est  ground,  that  the  military  occupation  of  Mexi- 
co is  to  be  continued  until  such  a  Government  shall 
be  established  as  shall  afford  the  desired  security, 
I  propose  to  inqurte  whether  the  undertaking  be 
practicable.  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  statement  of  a  few  prominent  facts  in  relation 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  The  Mexican  pop- 
ulation, collected  from  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion within  my  reach. 

I  know  a  distinguished  Senator  [Mr.  Benton] 
who  is  far  better  informed  than  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  and  whose  judgment  would  be  entitled  to 
far  greater  weight.  It  was  my  fortune,  many 
years  ago,  to  listen  to  an  argument  of  that  Senator, 
before  a  different  tribunal,  in  which  his  familiar 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter, their  colonial  policy,  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, was  manifest.  He  knows  well  the  materials 
which  now  exist  in  Mexico  for  forming  a  Govern- 
ment, and  he  knows  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way.  I  trust  that  we  shall  yet  hear  from  that  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  now  sits  so  much  at  his 
ease  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber,  upon  this 
subject. 

The  best  informed  differ  in  their  estimates  of  the 
population  of  Mexico.  Some  rate  it  at  eight  or 
ten  millions,  and  others  as  low  iis  seven  millions. 
[  assume  eight  millions  as  the  medium.  Of  the 
eight  millions,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  five 
millions  of  Indians  of  pure  blood;  two  millions  of 
what  are  denominated  the  castes  or  mixed  races, 
consisting  of  mestizos,  mulattoes,  and  zumbos, 
who  rank  in  society  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
mentioned  them;  and  one  million  of  the  Spanish 
or  white  race.  Between  these  several  races  or 
castes,  there  exists  a  reciprocal  antipathy,  amount- 
ing to  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  jealousy  and 
hatred  on  the  other.  A  white  skin  is  still,  as  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest,  a  patent  of  nobility, 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of  tRe  blootl 
of  the  white  man  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
several  castes,  do  they  assert  a  superiority  over  all 
below  them.  The  antipathies  and  jealousies  found- 
ed on  the  distinction  of  races  appear,  from  all  his- 
tory, to  be  deeply  seated  in  natural  causes  and 
principles.  In  Mexico,  these  natural  causes  were 
strengthened  and  fostered  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  vice  regal  government  of  the  colonies, 
cultivated  and  promoted  the  natural  antipathy  and 
hatred  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  and  mixed 
races,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  dominion  of 
the  parent  country  against  the  influence  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Creole  population,  which  were 
always  a  subject  of  serious  alarm  to  the  Spanish 
monarch.  But  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  from 
the  dominion  of  Spain  appears  to  have  wrought 
but  little  change  in  the  general  condition  or  the  dis- 
position of  the  several  castes  or  races  towards  each 
other.  At  the  breaking  out  and  during  the  revo- 
lution, the  Spanish  race,  from  motives  of  policy, 
conciliated  the  castes  or  mixed  races  by  allowing 
them  a  higher  grade  in  society;  but,  except  the 
cultivated  class  among  the  mixed  races,  they  still 
rank  below  the  white  race.  Of  this  compound 
mass  of  population,  the  white  race  now,  as  at  all 
times,  are  the  real  lords  of  the  country;  asserting 
the  natural  superiority  of  their  race,  and  controll- 
ino-  all  others.  They,  together  with  the  cultivated 
po^-tion  of  the  mixed  race,  are  also  the  holders  of 
nearly  all  the  property  of  the  country.     The  cler^ 
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gv,  the  military,  and  high  civil  functionaries,  are 
ail  taken  from  this  class;  and,  in  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  clergy 
and  military  constitute  a  privileged  class.  They 
are  such  by  the  legal  exemptions  which  they  en- 
joy. The  castes  or  mixed  race  are  next  in  degree 
of  influence  and  importance,  both  in  social  and 
political  relations;  but,  writh  the  exception  of  tlie 
cultivated  few  among  them,  they  are  a  degraded 
class.  But  it  is  the  vast  Indian  population  which 
most  demands  our  attention.  They  are  as  they 
have  been  for  three  centuries — a  degraded,  depend- 
ant, melancholy  race;  poverty-stricken,  ignorant; 
a  living  but  inanimate  mass  of  human  beings;  out- 
casts in  their  own  land,  taking  no  interest  in  public 
affairs,  though  recognized  as  freemen  by  the  Mex- 
ican constitution;  their  religion  a  mummery,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  in  many  districts  indulging  their 
ancient  superstitions;  residing  in  separate  villages, 
and  cultivating  a  small  allotment  of  land  ill  com- 
mon. Such  -is  their  general  condition,  especially 
in  the  populous  Slates  of  the  South.  Until  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  not  allowed  by  law  to  contract  debts 
beyond  the  small  sum  of  three  dollars.  They  were, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  before  stated,  kept  in  a  state 
of  rigorous  seclusion — no  white  man  being  bylaw 
permitted  to  settle  in  their  villages.  From  this,  I 
admit,  very  imperfect  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  different  races  wiiich  compose  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that 
there  is,  there  can  be,  no  sympathy — no  common 
ties  to  unite  them;  there  can  be  no  unity,  no  indi- 
viduality, no  nationality,  no  equality  of  social 
condition  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  irreconcilable 
hatreds  and  jealousies.  Yet  such  are  the  materials 
out  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment upon  the  principles  of  republican  equality; 
such  a  government  as  will  hereafter  stand  against 
all  the  assaults  of  faction.  But  I  have  not  stated 
all  the  obstacles  to  such  a  scheme.  In  no  country 
of  the  world  is  there  so  great  a  degree  of  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  property.  Even  among  tlie 
white  race,  this  inequality  stands  out  as  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  their  relative  condition.  This  of 
itself  is  a  great  obstacle,  and  you  must  resort  to 
confiscation  and  banishment  to  secure  a  settled 
Government,  founded  upon  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Again,  sir,  when  you  shall  attempt  to  regener- 
ate and  enlighten  the  Indian  masses,  you  will  have 
to  encounter  the  inconvenience  of  twenty  different 
languages,  now  spoken  in  different  States  and  dis- 
tricts of  Mexico. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  condition  of 
Mexico  which,  to  my  mind,  presents  an  insupera- 
ble barrier  to  the  policy  of  founding  and  sustaining 
the  sort  of  Government  which  seems  to  be  contem- 
plated; the  only  sort  of  Government  which  our^wn 
system  will  tolerate.  Besides  the  want  of  all  affini- 
ty and  sympathy  between  the  different  castes,  and 
the  inequality  in  their  social  conditions,  even  the 
better  informed  classes  ai-e  centuries  in  arrear  of 
the  march  of  mind,  of  the  intellectual  development 
which  characterizes  most  of  the  old  States  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  this  country.  The  overweening  influ- 
ence of  the  hierarchy,  of  the  higher  clergy,  in  mat- 
ters of  government  concern,  "and  the  despotism 
which  prevails  in  the  religion  of  Mexico,  are  at 
once  the  evidence,  and  may  be  the  cause,  of  this 
intellectual  inferiority.  I  say  nothing  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  as  to  its  orthodoxy  or  otherwise.  It 
may  be  the  truest  and  purest  of  the  sects;  it  may 
be  the  true  primitive  or  apostolic  faith;  with  this  I 
have  nothing  to  do:  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  from 
the  days  of  Luther  to  this  day,  wherever  Protest- 
antism has  most  prevailed,  there  you  find  planted 
deepest  and  strongest  the  seeds  and  the  growth  of 
civil  liberty;  and  I  affirm  that  where  there  is  no 
freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  no  religious  toleration, 
there  has  been  no  such  resurrection  of  mind  as 
qualifies  the  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
and  equal  government. 

But  it  is  said  this  party  of  Puros,  which  I 
have  already  noticed,  embracing  a  large  class — the 
industrious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  different 
castes,  the  ranchero  or  small  proprietor,  the  artisan 
and  the  merchant,  including  the  muleteers,  said  to 
be  respectable  for  their  honesty,  and  the  profes- 
sions, all  together  combining  a  large  share  of  in- 
telligence—are friendly  to  the  preseiU  policy  of  this 
Administration,  and  that  with  the  aid  and  through 


the  instrumentality  of  their  chiefs  or  leaders  you 
can  build  up  a  government.  It  is  with  this  party 
in  Mexico,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  you  are 
in  some  sort  in  alliance.  And  I  now  assert  that 
you  cannot  take  another  step  in  this  policy  with 
safety  and  honor;  that  from  the  moment  of  your 
entrance  upon  the  next  stage  of  progress  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  policy  you  will  be  committed  beyond 
retreat.  No,  sir,  the  moment  you  compromise  this 
party  by  calling  their  chiefs  and  representatives 
together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment, you  are  irrevocably  bound  to  the  policy  of  a 
continued  military  occupation.  You  expose  them 
to  the  never-dying  hostility  and  resentment  of  every 
other  interest  and  faction  in  Mexico;  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, who  fear  the  overthrow  of  their  religion;  of 
the  large  landed  proprietors  and  the  military,  who 
fear  the  extinction  of  riieir  long-enjoyed  power  and 
influence;  and  if  there  be  any  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Castilian  pride  and  spirit  in  the  country,  it 
will  be  roused  to  indignant  and  inextinguishable 
opposition  to  those  of  their  own  countrymen  who 
may  lend  themselves  to  the  project  of  forming  a 
government  under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayo- 
nets. No,  sir,  when  you  shall  have  once  commit- 
ted yourselves  fully  to  this  policy,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Puros,  you  can  never  abandon  them.  It 
would  be  perfidious  and  disgraceful  to  do  so.  The 
civilized  world  would  cry  out  against  you,  should 
you  leave  them  to  the  vengeance  of  their  powerful 
enemies. 

But  if  you  allow  no  force  to  this  argument, 
when  you  shall  have  constituted  this  new  Govern- 
ment under  the  protection  of  your  armies,  how 
long  is  the  experiment  of  its  stability  to  be  con- 
tinuetl  ?  When  will  you  know  that  you  may  safely 
withdraw  your  army?  How  long  is  it  supposed 
your  nurture  will  be  required  before  you  can  leave 
your  bantling  to  stand  alone?  When  all  shall  be 
quiet,  when  there  shall  be  no  hostile  array  in  the 
country?  Does  any  one  doubt,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment when  your  armies  shall  have  overrun  the 
whole  country,  and  every  stronghold  and  large 
city  shall  be  occupied  by  your  garrisons;  when 
the  present  hostile  chiefs  shall  have  found  that  fur- 
ther resistance  will  be  fruitless  against  your  over- 
whelming forces,  that  they  will  retire  to  their 
estates  and  submit  to  your  authority  ?  Then  all 
will  be  peace;  but  will  they  carry  with  them  no 
slumbering  spirit  of  resentment?  no  fierce  determi- 
nation of  resistance  and  revenge,  to  be  stirred  into 
action  the  moment  you  shall  fancy  that  all  is  safe, 
and  you  shall  withdraw  your  forces?  Do  you 
consider  the  race  with  which  you  have  to  deal? 
They  are  the  descendants  in  part  of  the  Celtibe- 
rians,  who  are  said,  in  ancient  history,  never  to 
have  sighed  in  death — the  terror  of  the  armies  of 
Rome,  and  who,  in  the  defence  of  Numantia,  their 
last  remaining  fortress,  preferred  perishing  by  fam- 
ine to  submission  to  Roman  aggression;  in  part,  of 
the  Suevi  and  Visigoths,  who  finally  crushed  that 
colossal  Power.  They  are  Spaniards,  who  walk 
the  streets  aftd  highway,  carrying  the  stiletto  under 
their  sleeve,  the  dagger  under  the  folds  of  their 
cloaks,  and  bide  their  time.  The  race  has  dete- 
riorated; but  still  blood  will  show  itself,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  centuries,  when  the  cup  of  bitterness  over- 
flows, and  when  the  oppressor  least  expects  it. 

I  have  inquired  how  long  this  experiment  of 
establishing  a  stable  Government  in  Mexico,  by 
military  occupation,  is  to  continue;  and  if  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  too  great  a  descent  from  higher 
considerations,  I  would  now  inquire  what  is  to  be 
the  cost  of  this  experiment  ?  Does  anyone  im- 
agine that  a  less  period  than  from  three  to  five 
years  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
which  now  exist  to  a  settled  Government  in  Mex- 
ico? I  may  be  told,  that  after  one  or  two  years  the 
army  of  occupation  may  be  safely  reduced  one-half, 
or  to  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand.  But  this 
must  depend  upon  contingencies.  I  have  already 
stated  that  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  cannot 
be  supported  in  Mexico  at  a  less  annual  cost 
than  f  40,000,000.  I  have  also  supposed  that  after 
you  shall  have  subdued  all  the  States  to  your  au- 
thority, and  with  the  assistance  of  your  navy  you 
blockade  her  ports,  you  may  derive  a  revenue  of 
$10,000,000  from  Mexico.  This  will  leave  an 
annual  cost  to  the  country  of  pO,000,000  for 
'the  army  alone,  until  the  force  in  Mexico  can  be 
safely  reduced.  But  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs,  in  giving  his 


views  of  the  importance  of  occupying  the  mining 
districts  of  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  received  assurance  from  a 
distinguished  officer  in  Mexico  that  a  revenue 
might  be  derived  from  these  States  so  large  that  he 
would  decline  stating  the  amount  lest  it  should  be 
deemed  incredible.  And  this  is  the  mode  by 
which  this  country  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Mexico  for  a  series  of  years. 
Why,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  army 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  seize  the  mines,  and 
that  they  would  find  the  silver  and  gold  already 
separated  from  the  ore,  and  in  marvellous  quan- 
tities; or  that  the  mines  could  continue  to  be 
wrought  by  the  proprietors,  and  all  the  products 
be  handed  over  to  our  collecting  officers.  But 
does  not  every  Senator  know  that  the  mining  of  the 
precious  metals  is  conducted  with  immense  cost, 
and  that  nil  that  the  Government  or  the  army  can 
exact  cannot  exceed  a  rate  which  will  leave  a  due 
profit  to  the  proprietors?  From  the  grasping  char- 
acter of  the  Mexican  Government,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  necessities,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
produce  of  the  mines  was  taxed  at  the  highest  rate 
it  could  bear;  and  I  have  seen  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  drawn  from.that  source,  includ- 
ing the  tax  on  coinage,  which  exceeds  two  mil- 
lions, including  the  transit  duty.  The  gross  an- 
nual product  of  the  mines  in  all  Mexico  does  not 
exceed  $20,000,000,  and  twenty  per  cent,  "on 
$20,000,000  would  be  one-fifth,  the  highest  assess- 
ment levied  by  the  Government  of  Spain  in  the 
days  of  the  Vice-Regal  Government.  In  addition 
to  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  if  you 
should  succeed  in  reviving  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  continue  the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  and  keep  the  communication  with  the  in- 
terior open,  you  may  derive  $6,000,000  from  the 
customa.  Besides  these,  you  can  collect  §3,000,000 
in  direct  taxes.  Thus,  after  abolishing  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  the  internal  duties,  and  lotteries,  and 
surrendering  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  to 
the  States  or  local  Governments,  which,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  you 
have  already  done,  §11,000,000  will  be  the  highest 
amount  of  revenue  you  can  expect  to  derive  for 
the  support  of  your  army,  and  this  only  after  you 
shall  have  overrun  and  occupied  all  the  States.  At 
this  time,  supposing  that  you  have  reduced  Zaca- 
tecas, San  Luis  Potosi,  and  GLueretaro  to  your 
authority,  you  are  in  possession  of  ten  States, 
and,  if  Chihuahua  is  to  be  included,  eleven.  Gen- 
eral Scott,  by  his  financial  regulations  in  Mexico, 
has  imposed  upon  the  several  States  in  Mexico 
$3,000,000,  payable  monthly  by  the  States  occu- 
pied by  our  army.  At  this  rate,  one  million  may 
be  derived  from  the  eleven  States  now  in  our 
power  v^thin  a  year.  You  may  be  receiving 
$2,000,000  from  the  customs  and  $500,000  from  all 
other  sources  of  revenue  not  abandoned  or  surren- 
dered to  the  States.  Thus,  the  whole  amount  of 
revenue,  after  all  your  brilliant  successes,  you  are 
now  in  the  receipt  of,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
of  compelling  Mexico  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
military  occupation  of  the  country ,  does  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  $3,500,000. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  are  mere  speculations, 
and,  after  all,  of  little  importance  to  the  country. 
This  question  involves  higher  consequences.  By 
the  time  you  shall  have  perfected  your  financial 
regulations  in  Mexico,  and  long  before  you  shall 
have  given  such  strength  and  power  to  the  new 
government  you  propose  to  erect;  long  before  you 
shall  see  the  day"  when  you  can  safely  withdraw 
your  army  from  Mexico,  with  the  securities  you 
desirCj  a  new  element  of  control  will  have  inter- 
vened; a  new  and  potent  influence  will  have  sprung 
up  to  set  all  your  plans  at  naught.  Sir,  the  mo- 
ment it  shall  become  your  known  and  settled  pol- 
icy to  continue  the  armed  occupation  of  Mexico — 
that  you  propose  to  occupy  all  the  laro;e  towns  with 
a  competent  force  to  ensure  tranquillity — that  you 
intend  to  extend  your  protection  to  the  highways 
and  all  other  channels  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  that  this  military  protection  is  to  endure  for  a 
series  of  years,  as  it  must  endure — what  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequence?  A  current  of  immi- 
gration will  set  towards  Mexico  from  this  country, 
as  irresistible  as  the  torrent  of  Niagara.  The 
youthful,  ardent,  and  enterprising  classes  of  this 
country,  attracted  by  the  thousand  rumors  which 
go  forth  of  the  untold  wealth  of  the  Mexican  mines; 
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of  the  wide  and  yet  unoccupied  field  for  successful 
enterprise  in  every  bcanch  of  industry,  will  soon 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country.  They 
will  soon  become  proprietors  of  the  soil:  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  new  government  of  your  forma- 
tion they  will  become  agriculturists,  establish  fac- 
tories, and  become  the  most  useful  and  productive 
class  in  the  country.  They  will  send  for  their 
families,  or  form  family  connections  with  the  native 
white  population.  Yes,  sir,  before  two  years  shall 
have  passed -in  the  execution  of  your  present  pol- 
icy, hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  own  citizens 
will  have  become  domiciled  in  Mexico.  Your 
citizen  soldiers,  too,  will  have  become  reconciled  to 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  land  their  arms  have 
conquered.  They,  too,  will  have  contracted  ties 
and  obligations  which  they  will  not  be  willing  to 
abandon.  Then,  when  you  shall  suppose  that  the 
time  has  come  when  you  can  safely  withdraw  your 
army,  a  cry  of  remonstrance  will  come  up  from 
Mexico,  such  as  will  find  an  echo — a  lively  sym- 
pathy at  home — in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  now  imagyie  that  no  necessity  can  ever  arise 
strong  enough  to  reconcile  them  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  of  Mexico.  These  influences  will  be 
felt  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Government;  they 
will  be  felt  in  this  Chamber.  It  will  not  be  the 
Puros  only,  but  it  will  be  your  own  countrymen 
who  will  call  upon  you  to  save  them,  their  families, 
and  their  property,  from  the  resentment,  oppres- 
sion, and  spoliation  of  the  powerful  factions  which 
will  be  ready  to  spring  up  and  overturn  the  new 
Government.  That  "  force  of  circumstances,"  so 
often  and  so  significantly  alluded  to  in  this  debate, 
will  then  acquire  ten-fold  power  over  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  over  the  public  councils.  It  was  heretofore 
strong  enough  to  impel  you  to  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing this  war,  by  carrying  your  arms  to  the 
heart  of  Mexico,  and  then  to  engage  you  in  the 
plan  of  creating  a  new  Government;  and  it  will  at 
last  impel  you,  with  far  greater  reason,  to  hold  the 
permanent  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country  by 
right  of  conquest. 

This,  sir,  will  be  the  last  act  in  the  great  politi- 
cal drama  we  are  now  enacting.  This  is  to  be  the 
consummation  of  the  policy  already  shadowed 
forth  in  the  message.  This  is  not  merely  a  nascent 
policy;  it  exists  not  in  embryo  only;  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  it  has  germinated  already. 
That  it  is  not  merely  a  vague,  floating  idea  in  the 
brain  of  the  President,  will  fully  appear  from  the 
message.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  few  passages  from 
it.  After  alluding  to  the  probable  "  insecurity  of 
the  present  Government  in  Mexico,"  and  suggest- 
ing that  it  may  became  proper  to  give  "  assurances 
of  protection  to  the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico,  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  new  re- 
publican government  of  their  own  choice,"  and 
thus  converting  the  "  war  which  Mexico  hasforced 
upon  us  into  an  enduring  blessing  to  herself,"  the 
President  concludes  what  he  had  to  say  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  this  significant  language: 

"  If,  after  aflording  this  encouragement  and  protection, 
and  after  all  the  persevering  and  sincere  efforts  we  have 
made,  from  the  moment  Me.vico  commenced  the  war,  and 
prior  to  that  time,  to  adjust  our  differences  with  her,  we 
shall  ultimately  fail,  then  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  hon- 
orable means  in  pursuitof  peace,  and  mM^t  continue  to  occupy 
her  country  with  our  troops,  taking  the  full  measure  of  indem- 
nity into  our  oiin hands,  and  must  enforce  the  terms  whichour 
honor  demands." 

What  "  the  taking  of  the  full  measure  of  indem- 
nity into  our  ha/ids"  points  to,  whoever  now  doubts 
cannot  be  influenced  by  any  reasoning  it  is  in  my 
power  to  employ. 

But  it  is  not  the  President  only  who  appears  to 
have  looked  to  the  permanent  acquisition  of  all 
Mexico  as  the  probable  result  of  the  policy  now 
pursued  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  have  in 
my  hands  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  upon  this  subject, 
to  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
sums  Op  the  views  upon  the  war  question  in  the 
following  language: 

"  The  capital  of  Mexico  is  now  the  headquarters  of  our 
conquenng  army;  and  yet,  such  is  the  genius  of  our  free 
insututions,  that,  for  the  first  time,  its  peaceful  and  well- 
disposed  citizens  enjoy  security  in  their  private  rights,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  just  and  firm  government.  Prom  all  that 
can  be  learned  they  appreciate  our  protection  at  its  proper 
value,  and  dread  nothing  so  much- as  the  withdrawal  of  our 
army.  They  know  this  would  be  the  signal  for  renewed 
and  fierce  di.-sensionsamongtheir  military  leaders,  in  which 
thfc  Mexican  people  would  become  the  victims.    In  this 


wretched'  condition  of  afl^airs,  justice  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves may  require  that  we  should  protect  tliem  in  establish- 
ing, upon  a  permanent  basis,  a  republican  government,  able 
and  willing  To  concluilc  and  maintain  an  equitable  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States.  After  every  effort  to  obtain 
such  a  treaty,  should  we  finally  fail  in  accomplishing  the 
object,  and  should  the  military  inactions  in  Mexico  still  per- 
sist in  waging  upon  us  a  fruitless  war,  then  we  tnust  fulfill 
the  destiny  which  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  both 
countries. 

"In  any  event,  we  o\yc  it  to  the  glories  of  the  past,  to  the 
duties  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  never  to 
faltcV  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war  (uitil  we  shall 
have  secured  a  just  and  honorable  peace.  Tlie  people  of 
the  United  States  will  act  upon  this  determination  as  surely 
as  that  indomitable  perseverance  in  a  righteous  cause  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  race." 

But  other  powerful  and  influential  supporters  of 
the  Administration  have  also  furnished  pregnant 
and  alarming  evidences  that  this  idea  of  conquer- 
ing and  holding  all  Mexico  has  been  largely  enter- 
tained. Need  I  refer  to  the  resolution  introduced 
into  this  body  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, [Mr.  Hannegan,]  or  to  the  resolution  on 
the  same  subject  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Dickinson?]  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

There  are  others  who  have  spoken  upon  this 
subject  too  prominent  in  the  country  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice  here,  I  allude  to  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  officers  of  the  army.  I  have  under- 
stood that  a  letter  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  public 
journals  of  the  country,  from  a  distinguished  and 
gallant  general  recently  returned  from  Mexico, 
(General  Q-uitman,)  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self favorably  to  this  policy.  I  would  be  sorry  to 
misrepresent  this  distinguished  officer,  for  I  have 
a  high  respect  both  for  his  patriotism  and  his  in- 
telligence; and  if  I  am  in  error,  and  any  honorable 
Senator  has  it  in  his  piower  to  set  me  right,  I  will 
thank  him  to  do  so.  Another  gallant  and  distin- 
guished general,  (General  Shields,)  I  observe,  has 
expressed  the  sentiment,  on  a  public  convivial  oc- 
casion, thst  the  Whigs  are  "  warring  against  a 
high  and  indomitable  necessity." 

The  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  has  told  us,  that  although 
he  does  not  anticipate  the  annexation  of  all  Mex- 
ico, yet  that  he  sees  nothing  so  alarming  in  such 
a  result.  I  could  multiply  the  proofs,  beyond  the 
patience  of  the  Senate  to  listen  to,  that  this  gigan- 
tic scheme  of  annexation  has  been  gravely  consid- 
ered and  found  favor  with  the  Administration,  if 
it  be  not  its  settled  policy.  But,  sir,  whatever  may 
be  the  real  views  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
upon  the  subject,  I  have,  I  think,  conclusively 
shown  that  the  inevitable  tendency  and  results  of 
the  policy  they  advocate,  and  which  is  now  in 
full  progress  in  Mexico,  is  and  will  be  its  subju- 
gation. Considering  this  point  established,  it  be- 
comes a  duty  of  the  last  importance  to  consider 
novir — I  say  now,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  control  the  future  issues  of  this  war — what  we 
shall  do  with  all  Mexico  when  it  is  annexed  to  the 
Union.  Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  the  question — what  will 
you  do  with  it.'  Will  you  annex  it  irtthe  form  of 
States?  Let  us  see  what  will  be  the  consequences 
of  such  a  procedure.  The  several  States  or  prov- 
inces of  Mexico,  twenty-one  in  number,  now  en- 
joy a  separate  political  organization,  with  sufficient 
population  in  each  to  form  a  State  under  our  sys- 
tem, except  two.  These  may  be  well  merged  into 
one;  which  would  still  leave  twenty  new  States  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  besides  the  territories, 
by  a  single  legislative  fiat.  By  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  you  are  bound  to  guaranty  a 
republican  form  of  government  to  any  new  State 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Well,  sir,  besides  three 
millions  of  the  white  and  mixed  races,  there  will 
be  in  the  twenty  States  of  Mexico  a  population  of 
five  millions  of  Indians  of  the  pure  aboriginal  stock. 
They  are  freemen  by  the  present  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  Mexico.  What  will  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gressive Democracy,  which  now  exercises  so  large 
an  influence  in  this  country,  prescribe  as  to  them  ? 
Would  it  not  claim  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  suffrage?  Is  it- not  the  genius  of  this  new 
and  enlarged  system  of  political  philosophy  to  in- 
culcate fraternal  union  upon  the  most  perfect 
equality  with  all  mankind?  But  suppose  this 
point  waived,  and  that  it  shall  be  determined  to 
suspend  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Indian  for  a  time;  still,  upon  the  principles  of  our 
own  established  system,  you  must  permit  them  to 
be  represented  in  the  National  Legislature.    They 


are  freemen,  of  a  race  superior  to  the  African,  and 
you  cannot  deny  to  the  States  of  which  they 
compose  a  majority  of  the  population  this  right. 
Then,  assuming  one  hundred  thousand  as  the  ratio 
of  representation,  you  will  have  eighty  new  mem- 
bers added  to  the  House  of  Representatives;  fifty 
of  whom  will  represent  an  Indian  population  alone. 
But  it  is  the  Senate  that  I  may  congratulate  upon 
the  largest  addition  to  its  present  dignity  and  im- 
portance. We  shall  have  forty  new  Senators;  and 
as  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico  are,  by  habit  and  by 
a  just  tribute  to  mental  superiority,  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  social  and  political  privileges,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  always  have  a  portion  of 
the  new  Senators  of  this  caste,  who,  by  the  novel- 
ty of  their  complexion,  will  give  new  interest  and 
attraction  to  this  body.  Why,  sir,  at  this  rate  of 
advance  in  our  schemes  of  national  aggrandizement 
we  shall  be  subject  to  great  changes  of  every  de- 
scription. This  Capitol  will  be  found  to  have 
been  projected  upon  quite  too  limited  and  narrow 
a  view  of  our' destiny.  We  Rhall  have  to  dispense 
with  it,  and  rear  one  commensurate  with  the  gran- 
deur of  our  system;  or,  rather,  it  will  soon  become 
expedient  to  centralize  the  national  metropolis. 

But,  sir,  you  hesitate;  you  recoil  from  this  view 
of  the  subject;  you  turn  aside  from  this  picture,  and 
say  you  will  adopt  a  policy  less  revolting  to  the 
popular  feelings  and  judgment;  that  for  a  time  at 
least  you  will  hold  Mexico  in  the  form  of  territo- 
ries or  provinces  subject  to  your  regulation;  that 
in  this  mode  you  will  govern  Mexico  until  by  im- 
migration there  shall  be  such  an  infusion  of  the 
white  race  in  all  the  provinces  as  to  secure  to  them 
the  superiority  of  numbers  and  influence;  and  then 
you  can  adopt  them  into  the  Union  as  States,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  present  States  of  the  Union. 
But  you  will  still  have  five  millions  of  Indians  on 
hand,  to  be  an  ever-eating  canker  on  your  sys- 
tem. What  will  you  do  with  these  ?  They  must 
have  space;  you  must  leave  them  their  villages  and 
commons;  you  cannot  drive  them  into  the  Pacific 
on  one  side,  or  into  the  Gulf  on  the  other.  You 
cannot  exterminate  them;  you  will  not  be  more 
cruel  than  the  Spaniards.  You  say  that  you  will 
take  them  under  your  tutelage;  that  you  will  en- 
lighten them,  commencing  with  your  military 
officers  and  soldiers  as  their  first  teachers,  and  the 
bayonet  for  the  rod  of  discipline;  that  you  will 
stimulate  this  inanimate  mass  into  life  and  energy 
by  the  influences  of  trade — by  giving  them  the 
benefits  of  just  and  equal  laws;  that  you  wilfthus 
gradually  induct  them  into  the  knowledge  and 
duties  of  free  institutions,  and  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  generations,  you  may  hope  they  will  be 
qualified  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  white 
race.  A  happy  termination  to  this  beneficent 
scheme !    But  all  history,  all  experience,  is  against 

it- 
There  is  another  consideration  deserving  atten- 
tion, though  of  less  importance,  when  you  shall 
have  resolved  upon  holding  Mexico  as  an  append- 
age or  subject  province  or  provinces.  What  will 
you  do  with  the  public  debt  of  Mexico,  which  is 
said  to  be  now  $100,000,000— ft60,000,000  of  which 
is  due  to  foreign  creditors?  Will  you  repudiate 
it?  If  you  do  you  may  bring  an  old  house  down 
upon  your  heads.  Will  you  seize  and  confiscate 
the  property  and  estates  of  the  clergy?  It  is  said 
the  higher  clergy  have  a  great  amount  of  debt 
against  the  large  proprietors  of  mines  and  other 
estates,  secured  by  mortgages.  I  have  heard  it 
estimated  as  high  as  #170,000,000.  I  have  it  also 
upon  good  authority  that  the  Puros  party,  in  con- 
junction with  which  you  propose  to  establish  a  new- 
government,  have  long  contemplated,  as  one  of 
their  objects  in  aspiring  to  power,  the  confiscation 
of  those  debts  to  pay  the  public  debt  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  appropriate  the  remainder  to  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  other  works  of  general 
utility.  Will  you  carry  out  this  policy  when  you 
shall  assume  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexico  ? 
If  you  do.  what  will  you  say  ?  How  will  you 
excuse  yourselves  to  the  new  Pope  of  Rome  and 
Bishop  Hughes?  These  are  troublesome  ques- 
tions, but  I  trust  that  Senators  will  see  that  they 
deserve  consideration.  ■         /.   , 

Permit  me  now,  sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  some  of  the  further  consequences  which 
may  attend  this  scheme  of  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion. When  it  shall  be  known  in  Europe  that  you 
have  solemnly  decided  upon  the  policy  of  extend- 
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Senate. 


ing  your  dominion  over  all  Mexico,  will  there  be  U 
no  disposition  among  the  large  and  powerful  States  [ 
of  that  continent  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  con-  !] 
summation  of  your  maffnificenl  scheme  of  national 
aggrandizement?  Upon  this  point,  I  would  re- 
spectfully inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  if  the  disposition  offoreigrf 
courts  has  been  sounded  on  this  subject?  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  it  has  not  been  done.  It  may 
and  probably  will  be  said  that  v/e  will  permit  no 
interference  of  any  foreign  Power;  that  they  have 
no  right  to  interfere,  and  the  moment  such  a  move- 
ment is  made  the  whole  population  will  rise  up  to 
resist  the  audacious  attempt.  Still,  sir,  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  may  choose  to  interfere.  I  do 
rot  think  they  will,  for  several  reasons.  .  Great 
Britain,  with  her  large  colonial  possessions  on  our 
northern  border,  and  her  commercial  interests  and 
ascendency,  will  have  most  cause  to  watch  our 
career  of  conquest;  but  still  she,  with  the  other 
monarchies  of  Europe,  may  look  on  in  quiet  com- 
placency, shrewdly  supposing  that  we  may,  in  our 
extravagant  attempts  on  all  Mexico,  do  for  our- 
selves the  worst  their  united  arms  could  do,  and 
with  far  less  cost  to  them;  that  the  subjugation  of 
Mexico  will  be  a  perpetual  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources, and  reduce  instead  of  adding  to  our  pres- 
ent rank  as  a  military  Power.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
may  indulge  the  expectation  that  in  the  mad  career 
we  are  entering  upon — that  model  system  of  free 
representative  government,  that  mirror  system  es- 
tablished in  America,  which  has  so  long  reflected 
back  upon  Europe  an  image  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  so  seductive  yet  so  danger- 
ous to  themselves,  will  be  broken  in  pieces,  never 
move  to  be  reconstructed. 

There  are  other  reasons,  however,  which  may 
control  the  councils  of  Europe.  They  have  their 
troubles  at  home.  England  has  her  Ireland, 
France  her  Algeria,  to  tax  their  resources  and  hold 
them  in  check.  France,  in  a  period  of  no  little 
agitation,  and  with  a  population  wliich  the  con- 
summate skill  and  statesmanship  of  Louis  Philippe 
has  failed  to  unite,  is  on  the  eve  of  entering  upon 
the  experiment  of  a  regency  under  the  reign  of  a 
minority  prince.  England  and  France  are  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  both  look  with  fearful  appre- 
hension to  the  designs  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  North 
— the  great  Northern  Bear — who  only  waits  the 
embroilment  of  those  two  Powers  with  each  other, 
or  with  America,  to  stretch  forth  one  of  his  huge 
paws  to  draw  to  his  strong  embrace  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  v/ith  the  other  to  grasp 
British  India,  with  an  internal  capacity  still  remain- 
ing sufficient  to  ingulf  all  Europe,  as  occasion 
may  offer. 

Still,  sir,  England  and  France,  disregarding  all 
other  considerations,  may  conclude  that  their  com-  1 
mercial  and  other  interests  require  them  to  unite 
in  a  forcible  interference  with  a  policy  which  looks  ' 
to   the  establishment   of  an   unlimited    dominion  j 
upon  this  continent;  and  it  becomes  us  to  estimate  1 
the  consequences  of  such  a  determination  on  their  i 
part.    The  war  in  which  we  shall  ihen  be  engaged 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  land;  it  will  bo  an  ocean  \ 
warfare  also.     To  meet  their  united  naval  arma-  I 
ment  of  a  thousand  ships  of  war,  we  must  enlarge 
our  own  naval  establishment  in  a  corresponding 
degree.     When   Mexico   shall   find   such   allies — 
when  the  disciplined  legions  of  the  combined  ene- 
my shall  be/ brought  to  her  assistance  on  land, — 
instead  of  fifty,  we  shall  be  called  on  to  send  one 
hundred  thousand  troops  to  Mexico,  and  have  as 
many  more  to  defend  our  sea-coast,  then  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Honduras   to   the   Bay   of   Fundy   on    the   Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.     Who  shall  estimate 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  armaments,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  as  it  would  then  be  incumbent  upon 
.    you  to  supply?    To  say  that  a  hundred  millions 
per  annum  would  cover  the  cost  of  such  a  war, 
would  be  under,  rather  than  over,  the  mark.    And 
where  will  be  your  resources,  when  your  foreign 
commerce  shall   be  annihilated?     Sir,  it  may  be 
•wise  and  patriotic  to  speak  of  foreign  interference 
as  an  event  to  be  defied;  but  it  is  also  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  consider  that  it  is  possible,  if  not  prob- 
able,  and   to   make  our  account  accordingly.     I 
know,  sir.  Senators  may  exclaim,  who  dreams  of 
such  a  result  as  a  foreign  interference,  as  a  war 
with  England  and  France?    Who,  sir,  ought  not 


to  dream  of  such  results,  when  they  understand 
the  tendency  of  our  present  policy  in  regard  to 
Mexico?  And  how  often  has  it  happened  that 
the  greatest  misfortunes  have  befallen  a  country 
because  her  statesmen  have  failed  to  dream  in  time 
of  the  dangers  which  impended  over  it. 

I  must  say,  sir,  upon  this  subject  of  foreign  in- 
tervention, that  the  course  of  this  Government  is 
anything  but  conciliatory  towards  the  Powers  of 
Eiirope.  At  a  moment  when  you  liave  already 
seized  upon  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  de- 
clared your  intention  never  to  surrender  thern,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  you  are  preparing  to  grasp 
all  Mexico,  you  proclaim  to  the- world  your  deter- 
mination to  allow  no  transatlantic  Pov^-er  to  acquire 
any  further  foothold  in  America.  While,  by  this 
declaration,  you  announce  what  may  pass  as  a 
sound  policy,  by  your  practice  you  take  av/ay  all 
merit  from  the  motive.  You  will  suffer  no  other 
Power  to  add  to  their  dominion  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  feeble  and  distracted  condition  of  the 
States  of  Spanish  origin,  while  you  claim  the  privi- 
lege to  despoil  them  at  discretion.  You  will  have 
no  partners  in  the  work  of  territorial  spoliation; 
you  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  of 
America. 

I  now  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  address  my- 
self to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  subjugating  all  Mexico,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  States,  or  as  dependant  prov- 
inces, upon  our  system  of  government — our  free 
institutions? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
showed  a  great  deal  of  hardihood,  or  rather  that 
he  is  a  statesman  of  a  by-gone  age,  when  he 
broached  the  obsolete  idea  of  executive  patronage, 
and  the  duly  of  keeping  it  in  just  and  reasonable 
limits,  even  with  our  present  extent  of  territorial 
power  and  dominion.  Who  can  now  speak  of  the 
subject  of  patronage  without  being  thought  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  times?  Why,  sir,  does  not  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  know,  that  from  the  moment 
when  the  doctrine  of  proscription  could  be  openly 
avowed,  and  the  right  of  the  ruling  party  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  offices  and  honors  of 
the  country  was  rigorously  practised  by  one  great 
party,  and  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  policy, 
sustained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  other,  a  final 
extinguisher  was  applied  to  all  hope  of  limiting 
the  patronage  of  this  Government  upon  any  old- 
fashioned  notion  ofecorjpmy?  Yes,  sir,  I  remem- 
ber the  time,  since  my  entrance  into  public  life, 
when  the  cry  of  proscription,  of  retrenchment,  and 
reform,  was  potent  enough  with  the  people  of  this 
country  to  overturn  an  Administration  distinguish- 
ed alike  for  its  economy,  honesty,  and  ability. 

But,  sir,  we  should  not  despair  of  resisting  suc- 
cessfully the  avalanche  of  power  and  patronage 
which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.  Let  us 
inquire  for  a  moment  what  will  be  tlie  amount  of 
patronage  which  will  accrue  to  the  Executive 
when  Mexico  shall  be  added  to  our  domain,  and 
laid  off  into  separate  territories  or  provinces. 

We  shall  have  not  less  than  twenty-four  new 
and  distant  territorial  or  provincial  governments, 
each  of  which  must  have  a  governor — twenty-four 
governors — and  as  many  secretaries  to  their  excel- 
lencies; then  the  judicial  corps  in  each  province  of 
two  or  three  judges,  an  attorney  general,  and  a 
marshal;  then  will  follow  collectors  of  customs,  at 
numerous  ports,  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  directors  of  nine  public  mints;  then, 
for  a  period  at  least,  we  must  have  a  military  chief 
of  a  grade  not  lower  than  a  general  commanding 
the  forces  in  each  province;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  a  governor  general  for  all  Mexico.  Why, 
sir,  John  Bull  need  not  swell  himself  out,  and 
vaunt  himself  so  lustily  any  longer.  We,  too, 
shall  have  our  Indies;  our  subject  millions;  our 
rich  provincial  governments;  our  large  standing 
army;  and  though  we  may  not  boast  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  .sets,  yet  will  it  soon  extend 
from  the  Line  to  the  frozfen  seas  of  the  north.  With 
such  prospects  of  extended  dominion,  what  visions 
of  national  grandeur  and  magnificence  may  we  not 
indulge?  Then  such  magnificent  scenes  as  we 
shall  behold  at  this  seat  of  our  great  republican  em- 
pire, and  all  over  the  country;  generals  returning 
from  the  distant  provinces  laden  with  wealth  and 
honors,  making  their  triumphant  progress  through 
the  country,  and  suing  for  the  consulship;  troops 
of  applicants  for  offices  of  inferior  grade.     What 


gorgeous  spectacles  shall  we  behold  on  levee  occa- 
sions at  the  White  Hause,  or  rather  the  imperial 
palace;  what  a  glitter  of  epaulets;  what  a  clatter  of 
dangling  swords,  what  a  waving  and  doffing  of 
red  and  white  plumes  !  But  all  this  will  be  eclipsed 
on  presentation  day;  when  ilie  twenty-four  new 
governors  shall  attend  to  kiss  hands;  and  take 
their  departure  for  their  distant  provinces.  Sir, 
the  imagination  fires  at  the  thought.  I  already 
see  the  grand  usher  or  master  of  ceremonies  lead- 
ing the  successful  applicants,  and  hear  him  saying 
to  the  President,  "This,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  whoi.i 
your  Excellency  has  had  the  goodness  to  nomi- 
nate as  governor  of  the  Calit'ornias,  this  of  Sone- 
ra, this  of  Sinaloa,  this  of  Guanaxuato,  this  of 
Jalisco,  this  of  Oaxaca,  this  of  Michoacan,  Chi- 
apas, Yucatan,  Giueretaro,  Tamaulipas,  New 
Leon,"  and  so  of  the  rest.  "And  I  have  the 
proud  satisfaction  to  announce  to  your  Excellen- 
cy that  the  august  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tions of  all  these  gentlemen  without  the  slightest 
inquiry  into  their  fitness,  having  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  unerring  judgment  and 
long  tried  patriotism  of  your  Elxcellency  in  all 
that  pertains  to  your  illustrious  station." 

Well,  sir,  this  will  be  a  proud  occasion.  And 
then,  sir,  what  limits  can  be  set  to  our  growing 
greatness?  We  shall  have  a  railway  uniting  the 
city  of  Washington  to  the  city  of  Montezuma — I 
insist,  sir,  that  the  name  of  Mexico  be  changed  to 
that  of  Montezuma — the  two  capitals  of  the  United 
Empire.  This  shall  be  our  Piome,  and  if  the  Lake 
Tescuco  can  be  converted  into  a  strait,  Montezuma 
shall  be  our  Constantinople. 

Well,  sir,  do  honorable  Senators  think  that  we 
can  stand  all  this  more  than  imperial  splendor, 
without  danger  to  the  Constitution  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  ?  Why,  sir,  the  prize  of  the 
Presidency  is  already  so  great  that  every  succeed- 
ins;  election  threatens  to  convulse  our  system. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  excitement  which 
pervaded  the  whole  country  in  our  more  recent 
Presidential  election — an  excitement  so  intense 
that  society  could  bear  no  more?  But  when  we 
shall  have  a  standing  army  of  fifty  tTiousand  men; 
when  our  empire  shall  be  enlarged  to  the  contem- 
plated limits;  when  the  whole  country  shall  have 
been  intoxicated  by  this  passion  for  distinction 
and  glory,  personal  and  national;  when  the  Presi- 
dentfal  purple  with  its  present  power  and  patron- 
age, presenting  a  temptation  almost  too  great  for 
virtue,  shall  receive  this  vast  accession  of  strength 
and  influence;  when,  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
the  President  can  annually  dispense  a  hundred 
millions  among  his  partisans  and  followers,  v.'ho 
shall  say  that  our  institutions  will  be  in  no  danger? 
But  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  forms  of  th6  republic  will  still  be 
preserved.  The  republic  in  ruin  will  still  flour- 
ish in  name;  ours  will  still  be  denominated  the 
great  republic.  But  what  are  forms,  and  what 
is  a  name?  The  Roman  Republic  long  survived 
the  crushed  liberties  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Au- 
gustus and  his  immediate  successors  carefully 
observed  all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
Consuls  were  elected;  the  Senate  continued  to  de- 
bate and  register  decrees,  fancying  itself  still  a 
constituent  element  of  the  Government,  long  after 
every  vestige  of  real  power  had  departed  from  it 
forever.  But  Senators  say  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
similar  result  to  our  system,  whatever  policy  we 
shall  adopt  in  relation  'to  Mexico;  and  so  they  go 
on,  in  the  execution  of  their  present  policy,  to 
whatever  it  may  lead. 

And  this  is  destiny  !  It  is  death  !  This  is  to  be 
the  triumph  of  progressive  Democracy.  Sir,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  particular  quality 
distinguishes  progressive  from  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned Democracy  under  which  our  Government 
was  formed.  I  know  but  little  of  this  new  school, 
but  the  little  I  do  know  has  not  impressed'me 
favorably.  I  am  too  old  to  adopt  new  theories  of 
government,  especially  when  I  am  satisfied  with 
my  early  creed.  Progressive  Democracy,  from  all 
I  have  heard  of  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  over 
modest  in  its  pretensions.  It  has  little  reverence 
for  the  time-honored  opinions  of  the  sages  and 
founders  of  our  institutions.  Nor  is  it  content 
with  their  results,  happy  and  glorious  as  they  are 
and  have  been.  It  aspires  to  the  invention  of 
something  still  more  marvelous  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  society  and  mankind.    It 
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claims  alliance  and  joint  origin  witli  steam-power, 
by  sea  ant]  land;  with  the  locomotive,  the  steam- 
ship, and  steam  press;  with  the  ma2;netic  tele- 
graph, and,  in  its  arrogance,  would  seem  ready 
to  wrest  the  lightning  from  Deity,  and  claim  it 
for  its  own  creation.  We  have  heard  its  disciples 
and  partisans  declaiming  perpetually  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  freedom.  Onr  present  limits 
are  quite  too  contracted,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
continent  can  give  scope  for  tlie  development  of 
their  principles.  Old  ideas  and  all  existing  insti- 
tutions have  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  must  give 
place  to  new  ones  more  conformable  to  the  true 
destiny  of  man. 

Indeed,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  recent  invention  called 
progressive  iJemocracy,  I  am  as  ignorant  and  as 
much  puzzled  and  confounded  by  the  declaration 
of  its  expounders  as  the  Inca  of  Peru  when  Pizarro 
caused  his  cha|)lain  to  explain  to  him,  through  an 
interpreter,  the  extent  of  his  authority  and  the 
iieavenly  character  of  his  mission  to  y\merica. 
The  reveren  I  [iriest  spoke  first  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity; then  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  last  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  powers  and  attri- 
butes of  each.  But  the  mystery  was  too  profound 
for  the  untutored  mind  of  the  Indian.  Tiie  good 
Inca,  in  despair,  exclaimed,  "Wo  i.s  mel  all  that 
you  say  of  your  Three-one-God,  of  the  great  man 
who  sits  upon  the  seven  hills,  and  of  another  great 
man  called  the  Emperor,  I  cannot  understand;  but 
I  see  plainly  that  you  claim  the  right  to  take  from 
me  my  country  and  to  destroy  my  people." 

Mr.  President,  from  the  views  I  have  presented 
on  this  subject,  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  Administration 
entertained  any  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
until  after  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Trist's  negotiation.  At  this 
period  of  the  war,  I  have  undertaken  to  show  that 
a  policy  was  conceived  and  adopted  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  which  is  still  persisted 
in,  which,  in  its  inevitable  tendency,  must  lead  to 
the  final  subjugation  of  that  country.  I  have  also 
endeavored  to  esiablish,  from  the  tenor  of  the  mes- 
sage itself,  and  luimerous  other  proofs  and  circum- 
stances, that  the  Administration  have  looked  to 
this  as  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  result  of  its 
policy;  that  they  have  weighed  the  consequences 
and  resolved  to  risk  them.  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  have  given  full  weight  to  the  argument 
of  the  "  force  ofxircuiTistances,"  and  the  real  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  in  which  the  Admin- 
istration is  involved  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close, 
as  the  inducement  to  the  policy  now  persisted  in. 
It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  discussion  of 
this  suliject,  I  have  not  considered  it  material  what 
the  real  views  of  the  Executive  may  be  upon  the 
question  of  final  conquest  and  annexation.  But  I 
have  insisted  and  firmly  believe  that  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  war,  according  to  the  plan  now 
in  operation,  and  for  the  objects  explicitly  avowed, 
whether  the  Administration  wills  it  or  not,  can 
have  no  other  termination  than  the  one  I  have  as- 
sumed as  inevitable. 

Thus,  sir,  the  real  question  before  us  is  not  whe- 
ther we  shall  pass  the.bill,  but  how  we  shall  stop 
this  war, or  control  by  our  resolves  the  future  pros- 
ecution of  it?  It  is  clear,  sir,  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  point  in  our  history  which  will  be  memorable 
in  all  time  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  an  epoch  I 
It  is  not  like  the  crisis  alluded  to  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflairs. 
It  is  not  a  question  regarding  the  settlement  of  dis- 
puted points  of  domestic  policy;  whether  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry  or  free  trade  be  the 
true  policy  of  the  country;  or  whether  a  national 
bank  or  the  sub-treasury  would  be  the  most  suit- 
able fiscal  agent  of  the  Government;  but  it  is  a 
contest  of  principle,  in  which  the  whole  frame  and 
policy  of  our  free  system  of  government  is  liable 
to  be  unsettled  and  revolutionized.  We  are  as  a 
nation  about  to  enter  upon  a  perilous  enterprise, 
OS  vast  in  its  aims  as  it  is  daring  in  its  conception. 
The  proposition  is,  or  soon  will  be,  if  not  arrested 
by  the  National  Le°;islature,  the  incorporation  into 
our  Union  of  a  territory  large  enough  to  found  an 
empire  of  itself.  Surely,  sir,  before  we  try  "  the 
hazard  of  this  untried  state,"  we  should  pause.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  boldest,  and  even  the  most 
reckless,  of  those  who  favor  this  gigantic  project 
must  feel  some  trepidation,  some  misgivino-.     If 


!  they  are  patriots,  as  I  doubt  not  they  are,  they  will 
pause  before  they  launch  into  an  unknown  stream 
i  that  will  carry  them   and  the  country  they  knov/ 
j  not  where.     It  is  a  question  which  invokes  to  its 
i  di.scussion  and  decision  all  the  genius  and  talents 
and  wisdom  of  the  land.     And  if  any  of  my  'Whig 
friends  in  this  Chamber  or  elsewhere  suppose  that, 
after  all,  theie  is  no  great  danger  of  the  success  of 
this  scheme  of  conquest  and  annexation,  extrava- 
gant as  it  may  appear  to  them,  let  me  warn  them 
that  they  are  lulling  themselves  into  a  false  secu- 
rity. 

Permit  me  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  some  of 
tlie  elements  of  popular  influence  which  exist  in 
favor  of  this  jiolicy,  and  the  advantage  of  the  po- 
sition which  its  advocates  enjoy  over  their  oppo- 
nents. Why,  sir,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  prop- 
osition, though  startling  at  first  tVom  a  distrust  of 
its  consequences,  soon  becomes  a  source  of  favor 
7ind  support.  The  passion  for  the  grand,  the  vast 
and  the  marvellous,  inherent  in  the  mind,  espe- 
cially of  the  youthful  and  ardent,  soon  produces 
its  natural  effect,  and  overcomes  all  obstacles. 
Why,  sir,  I  confess  that  when  I  give  the  reins  to 
the  imagination  I  am  intoxicated  with  the  grand- 
eur of  the  prospects  that  may  be  opened  to  us  as  a 
nation.  Sir,  it  is  a  dangerous  subject  to  contem- 
plate. With  all  the  fearful  consequences  that  may 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  great  project,  some 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  depict,  it  still  has 
great  attractions'.  Pope  illustrated^ the  operation 
of  the  human  mind  upon  such  a  question  in  his 
description  of  the  allurements  to  vice: 

"  Vife  i«  a  monster  ofsiicli  friehtful  mien 
Tliat  to  be  liatcU  neeris  but  to  he  seen  ; 
B'lt  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  it?  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Yes,  sir,  pity  is  not  an  inappropriate  idea,  for 
we  shall  soon  feear  of  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
poor  Mexicans;  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  faction 
and  anarchy.  The  project,  though  formidable  and 
repulsive  to  the  judgment  at  first,  when  it  comes 
to  be  softened  down,  and  its  dangers  diminished 
by  the  brilliant  coloring  of  fancy,  no  longer  seems 
so  fearful  and  perilous.  Add  to  this  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  country  itself,  the  broad  table  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  opening  out  like  a  fan 
from  the  south  to  the  west  and  the  north,  affording 
every  variety  of  clime,  from  the  torrid  to  the  tem- 
perate, and  then  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
some  of  its  features  and  the  beauty  of  others. 
There  nature  exhibits  herself  in  her  most  sublime 
and  terrific,  as  well  as  in  her  more  lovely  and  en- 
chanting aspects.  You  see  snow-capped  mountain- 
peaks  towering  to  the  clouds,  and  the  scarcely 
extinct  volcano,  rising  by  the  side  of  flowery  vale.^, 
studded  with  refreshing  lakes.  There,  too.  Nature 
has  bestowed  the  often  fatal  gifts  of  mountains 
teeming  with  the  precious  metals;  and  the  earth- 
quake not  unfrequent  comes  to  awaken  the  guilty 
conscience  of  tlie  oppressors.  It  is  a  country  full 
of  stirring  recollections.  The  pen  of  Prescott  has 
made  it  a  classic  land.  If  was  the  theatre  of  the 
deepest  and  darkest  tragedy  ever  enacted.  It  is 
the  land  where  once  flourished  a  great  and  popu- 
lous empire,  founded  by  a  race  of  unknown  origin 
and  of  mysterious  destiny.  Sir,  striking  as  these 
things  are  in  themselves,  distance  gives  to  thern 
additional  charms  and  increased  enchantment. 
These  are  some  of  the  attractions  which  captivate 
the  imagination  of  the  young  and  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  mature  age,  and  we  shall  see  that  in  due 
time  they  will  be  heralded  forth  throughout  this 
wide  country  by  a  thousand  tongues  in  strains  of 
vivid  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Sir,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  national  ambition,  the  national  pride,  the 
love  of  power  and  dominion  which  fills  the  heart 
of  man,  the  idea  that  we  belong  to  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation,  how  often  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  they  reconciled  the  sincerest  patriot  to  des- 
potic rule  encircled  with  glory? 

Sir,  I  confess  my  own  weakness;  and  when  I 
contemplate  this  picture  of  national  greatness,  I 
often  find  myself  wishing  that  thfs  future  could  be 
realized  without  danger  to  the  public  liberty.  How 
I  would  exult  if  we  could  only  preserve  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country,  its  future  prosperity  and 
repose.  If  such  are  my  own  feelings,  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  repub- 
lic presented  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  full  of 
ardent  and  ainbitious  hopes,  and  whose  impulsive 
and  inexperienced  minds  seldom  pause  to  weigh 


the  evils  which  may  attend  a  career  of  such  glit- 
tering prospects.  Sir,  wlio  shall  undertake  to 
prophesy  a  favorable  issue  to  this  question,  when 
every  temptation  to  ambition,  individual  and  nation- 
al, when  every  lure  calculated  to  excite  and  win 
over  to  this  sriieme  of  conquest,  alike  the  laudably 
curious  and  enteiprising  among  the  youth  of  the 
country,  and  the  vicious  and  corrupt  slaves  of  cu- 
pidity, are  offered  in  rich  profusion. 

We  must  not  forget  the  army.  It  is  already  an 
element  of  great  influence  in  the  country.  Honest 
and  patriotic  as  our  gallant  officers  and  citizen  sol- 
diers may  be,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  will  form 
attachments  to  the  country  which  has  been  the 
sceneoftheirglory,  and  desire  itsconsolidation  with 
their  native  land.  We  have  already  seen  evidences 
of  this  feeling  in  the  letters  and  speeches  of  gallant 
officers  now  in  the  country.  They,  tqo,  are  but 
men  like  ourselves,  with  all  our  passions  and  sepa- 
rate interests.  While  Mexico  continues  to  be  the 
seat  of  war,  they  may  expect  to  win  new  laurels 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  The  ainbitious 
ainong  them  who  have  not  yet  readied  marked 
distinction  will  desire  new  occasions  for  the  dis- 
play of  heroic  valor.  And  when  all  Mexico  shall 
be  subdued  to  our  dominion,  and  no  new  fields  of 
martial  distinction  shall  be  presented,  they  may 
still  expect  to  find  emjiloyment  congenial  to  their 
habits. 

There  is  another  greater  and  rnore  formidable 
influence  to  be  looked  to  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  There  is  a  great  and  powerful  party  in 
this  country — a  party  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  interval,  has 
held  the  reins  of  power  and  enjoyed  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of^  the  civil  service.  The  result  of 
the  late  elections  have  shaken  their  security,  and 
they  tnay  be  expected  to  put  forth  all  their  energies 
to  maintain  their  ascendency.  If  the  President 
persists  in  his  present  policy  a  few  months  longer, 
the  issue  must  come  to  be,  "the  conquest  of  all  Mex- 
ico." I  do  not  suppose  that  every  member  of  the 
party  will  yield  their  settled  convictions  on  this 
subject  forparty  considerations;  far  otherwise.  We 
have  already  heard  the  voice  of  opposition  to  this 
policy  tVom  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  led 
the  way,  and  I  trust  many  others  will  follow.  But 
party  is  a  tyrant.  De  Tocqueville  was  right  when 
he  said  that  in  tew  countries  of  the  world  was  po- 
litical opinion  less  free  than  in  this  free  country  of 
ours.  Who  that  has  been  in  public  life  has  not 
felt  the  party  lash  ?  What.so  galling  to  the  feelings 
of  an  ingenuous  mind  and  a  patriot  as  to  find  him- 
self compelled  to  relinquish  his  station,  or  to  yield 
to  the  behest  or  dictation,  often  of  inferior  minds, 
who,  by  superior  chances,  come  to  be  considered 
party  leaders  ?  and  the  brightest  genius  sometimes 
makes  a  fatal  blunder. 

Sir,  in  calculating  the  advantages  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  policy  of  conquest  possess,  and  the 
chances  of  averting  such  an  issue  in  the  coming 
political  conflict,  there  is  one  of  a  jieculiar  char- 
acter which  deserves  to  be  considered.     It  arises 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  the  President  is  placed, 
in  part  by  himself  and  his  t>ieiids,  and  in  part  by 
the  Whig  opposition.     The  President,  very  early 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  declared   his  purpose 
of  retaining  New  Mexico  and  California.     But 
his  friends  of  the  North   and   East  said  to  him, 
You  shall  not  take  those  territories,  but  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.     The  Whigs  of 
the  South   became  alarmed,  and  united  with  the 
North  in  the  no-territory  policy.     Thus  was  the 
President  checkmated  both  by  liis  friends  and  op- 
ponents.    This  was  liis  dilemma;  how  to  escape 
from   it  was  the  question.      He   had   no  way  to 
escape  but  by  frankly  retracing  his  steps,  acknowl- 
edging his  error,  ancl  making  a  treaty  without  the 
cession   of  territory;  but  that,  few  men   in   high 
station,  and  who  aspire  to  the  rank  of  statesmen, 
can  afford  to  do.     It  requires  a  great  man,  a  very 
great  man,  to  do  this.     I  do  not  mean   to  sjieak 
offensively  of  the  President.     I  consider  the  em- 
barrassment under  which  he  was  thus  placed  in 
reference   to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  great  and 
serious.     If  he  treated  with  Mexico  without  the 
territgries,  nothing  but  the  military  glory  achieved 
in  the  war  would  remain,  after  all  the  sacrifices  of 
the  country  in  the  prosecution  of  it.     From  this 
eiTibarrassment  nothing  could  relieve  him  but  the 
intervention  of  Congress,  by  declaring  the  objects 
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of  the  war.  Hence  was  he  tempted  continually 
to  a  new  line  of  policy;  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  treat  with  Mr.  Trist, 
with  the  brilliant  conquests  of  General  Scott,  gave 
encouragement  to  the  new  and  extended  objects  of 
the  war,  which  now  constitute  his  avowed  policy. 
And  tlie  causes  which  produced  this  determination 
must  still  embarrass  the  President  in  any  attempt 
to  close  this  war,  unless  Congress  will  relieve  him. 
He  is  still  impelled  by  a  dire  moral  necessity, 
either  to  degrade  himself  from  the  i-ank  of  states- 
men, by  the  voluntary  confession  of  error,  or  to  take 
the  hazard  of  elevating  himself  to  a  still  higher  fame, 
or  of  losing  all,  by  involving  his  country  in  a  fatal 
enterprise. 

But,  sir,  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  are  embarrassed 
by  the  same  causes:  they  are  in  a  like  dilemma 
•with  himself,  and  one  in  v/hich  they  involved  both 
him  and  themselves.  Hence  the  temptation  to 
them  to  adopt  a  new  and  bolder  policy;  to  extend 
their  views  far  beyond  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia. A  whole  party,  powerful  in  resources  of 
skill,  talent,  and  patronage,  are  thus  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances strongly  urging  them  to  an  issue  which, 
at  one  bound,  clears  every  barrier,  r'elieves  them 
from  all  past  embarrasments — Wilmot  proviso  and 
all;  and  if  they  should  fail,  they  will  fall  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  bold  conception.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  be  successful,  and  carry  out  the 
daring  project  of  uniting  all  Mexico  to  our  Union, 
the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  will  leave  a  name  in 
history  of  no  half-way  measure  of  renown  or  dis- 
honor. The  fameof  the  authors  of  the  movement 
must  rise  with  the  increasing  glory  of  a  still  free 
countjy;  or  their  names  will  be  execrated  amid  the 
broken  and  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Republic. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  dangers  and  temptations  to 
•which  the  country  now  stands  exposed;  and  if  the 
party  in  power  shall  determine  to  make  the  issue 
I  have  supposed,  who  can  estimate  its  force  in  the 
decision  which  the  countiy  must  declare? 

And  what,  sir,  are  the  resources  of  power  and 
influence  which  the  opponents  of  this  scheme  have 
at  their  command?  Where  the  high  official  sta- 
tions? what  patronage  to  uphold  the  public  press — 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  partisans?  None,  sir — 
none.  They  must  rely  alone  upon  the  moral  in- 
fluence and  considerations  inherent  in  the  question 
itself.  Does  any  one  inquire  where  is  the  Whig 
opposition — the  great  Whig  party?  Why,  sir,  as 
a  party,  the  Whigs,  in  standing  out  against  this 
policy,  are  shorn  of  half  their  strength  by  the  very 
idea  that  their  opposition  springs  from  partv  mo- 
tives; and,  further,  by  their  position  in  seeming  to 
withhold  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  in 
which  the  country  is  engaged  with  a  foreign  foe, 
by  the  cry  of  trcson  and  alliance  with  the  public 
enemy.  Instead  of  an  advantage,  the  idea  of  a 
party  opposition,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
is  a  formidable  drawback  to  the  influence  of  those 
•w-ho  look  with  alarm  to  the  results  of  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

But,  sir,  while  we  thus  stand  confronted  with 
this  question,  involving  the  future  liberties  of  the 
country,  the  greatest  but  one  that  can  ever  be  de- 
bated in  this  Chamber,  (the  question  of  union  and 
national  existence,)  what  do  we  behold?  Where 
are  the  members  of  that  glorious  Whig  fraternity? 
Where  their  great  leaders,  including  the  most 
distinguished  and  experienced  statesmen  of  the 
country,  and  to  whom  the  country  mainly  looks, 
and  has  a  right  to  look,  to  save  it  from  the  im- 
pending calamity?  Where  those  to  whom  the 
country  looks  for  wise  counsel,  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action,  at  such  a  crisis?  And  what  are  they 
doing?  Hesitating  and  faltering  in  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  conflict;  disputing  about  old 
usages;  insisting  on  personal  preferences;  dis- 
tracted by  narrow  sectional  jealousies.  When  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand  is  volcanic,  and  they 
already  feel  the  throbbing  of  the  smothered  ele- 
ments, instead  of  flying  quickly  to  the  only  safe 
refuge  that  offers,  they  stop  to  gather  up  a  budget 
of  old  hobbies,  precious  old  wares,  some  new, 
personal,  and  mixed,  altogether  load  enouoh  to 
sink  a  navy;  they  pause  to  consider  whether  some 
other  mode  of  escape  may  not  present  itself;  to 
see  if  the  threatened  shock  may  not  pass  oflF  with- 
out injury.  When  the  real- question  is,  whether 
all  Mexico  shall  be  annexed,  they  moot  the  point 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  take  a  slip  of  it, 


more  or  less;  and  when  the  North  and  the  South 
are  threatened  by  one  equal  fatality,  it  is  debated 
whether  the  slave  power  should  not  be  hedged  in 
by  a  proviso !  Yes,  sir,  1  regret  to  say  that  the 
vomilo  prieto  is  not  confined  to  the  iierra  caliente  of 
Mexico.  A  politico  romito  priefo  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent  at  the  North  and  East,  which  I 
much  fear  will  prove  more  destructive  to  our  dear- 
est interests  than  it  has  done  to  our  brave  soldiers 
in  Mexico.  And  thus,  sir,  at  a  period  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  that  has  occurred  in  our  his- 
tory, and  when  all  jealousies,  sectional  and  per- 
sonal, and  the  jostling  of  individual  ambition, 
should  be  resolutely  disregarded,  those  of  every 
section,  who  are  anxioi;s  to  stand  by  the  Repub- 
lic, and  rescue  her  institutions  from  tlie  dangers 
that  gather  round  them,  are  shorn  of  their  strength, 
distracted,  and  paralyzed  by  their  own  divisions. 

Sir,  does  any  of  my  Whig  friends  consider  that 
I  exaggerate  the  probability  that  the  issue  %vill  be 
such  as  I  have  assumed?  From  the  evidences  be- 
fore them,  do  they  consider  it  questionable  ?  Why, 
sir,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  warn  them  of  the 
nature  of  the  coming  struggle,  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  suffice.  Have 
you  not  seen  that  able  Senator,  up  to  a  recent  pe- 
riod of  his  life  distinguished  for  the  philosophic 
vein  which  runs  through  all  his  writings  and 
speeches,  fling  aside  his  philosophy  and  proclaim 
the  superiority  of  instinct  over  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  in  estfmatiiig  military  glory  as  an  element 
ef  national  strength?  giving  himself  up  to  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  all  the  extravaganzas 
of  progressive  Democracy  in  declaring  that  he  can 
see  no  great  cause  of  alarm  in  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing our  dominion  over  the  whole  continent?  I 
mean  no  offence  to  that  distinguished  Senator;  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  both  his  talents  and  his  pri- 
vate virtues;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  utterly 
amazed  by  his  remarks  upon  this  subject;  I  must 
say  of  his  new  course,  that  though  it  may  be  for- 
tunate for  him,  it  must  be  deeply  afflictive  to  his 
country.  But  upon  the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lutions offered  upon  this  subject  i)y  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cal- 
noux,] — and  may  this  Senate  ever  boast  one  or 
more  such  Senators,  who  may  possess  the  moral 
courage  to  rise  above  party  on  a  question  like  this, 
and  give  himself  to  his  country  alone — what  more 
did  we  hear  from  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan?  Sir,  it  was,  that  the  questions  pre- 
sented in  the  resolutions  were  mere  abstract  prop- 
ositions, which,  if  adopted,  could  have  no  practical 
operation  or  influence  in  preventing  the  catastro- 
phe against  which  the  resolution  was  pointed. 
"  Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Senator,  "  if  the  peo- 
'  pie  will  the  annexation  of  Mexico,  nothing  in  our 
'  power  to  do  can  prevent  it;  you  may  as  well  plant 
'  yourself  upon  the  brink  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara 
'  and  bid  the  waters  be  still." 

Well,  sir,  does  the  honorable  Senator  really  be- 
lieve that  nothing  the  Senate  can  do,  no  resolution 
that  can  be  adopted  here,  no  declaration  of  opinion 
upon  this  great  question,  will  have  any  effect  with 
the  country  or  among  the  people?  And  has  the 
Senate  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  shorn  of  all  influence? 
And  is  it  so  that  the  Senate,  which  is  presumed  to 
be  composed  of  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in 
public  affairs,  statesmen  distinguished  for  their 
ability  and  patriotism  in  the  States  they  represent, 
on  a  question  involving  the  greatest  consequences, 
and  such  as  may  decide  forever  the  experiment  of 
free  republican  institutions,  can  have  no  influence 
with  the  yeomen  of  the  country — with  the  farmer 
at  iiis  plough,  the  merchant  at  his  counter  or  desk, 
the  mechanic  in  his  workshop — a  class  which  al- 
ways looks  only  to  the  good  of  the  country,  which 
is  never  disturbed  nor  biased  by  dreams  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  who  value  their  Constitution 
and  the  Union  as  the  guarantees  as  they  are  of  their 
domestic  happiness,  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
property,  and  the  preservation  of  their  privileges, 
civil  and  religious.  Sir,  I  can  subscribe  to  no  such 
conclusion.  Does  the  honorable  Senator  really 
suppose  that  the  declaration  of  his  individual  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  on  this  great  question,  or  any 
other  on  this  floor,  can  have  no  weight  with  the 
people  of  this  country  ?  If  he  does,  I  can  assure 
the  honorable  Senator  that  he  greatly  undervalues 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  this  country, 
both  for  his  talents  and  his  patriotism.    Sir,  when- 


ever that  day  shall  come  that  the  opinions  of  the 
American  Senate  can  have  no  influence  in  correct- 
ing the  impulses  of  popular  feeling,  the  hastily^ 
formed  and  ill-considered  opinions  of  the  people 
upon  a  question  involving  their  liberties,  I  shall 
not  calculate  how  long  those  liberties  may  endure, 
or  how  soon  they  may  perish. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reflected  much  upon  the 
question,  in  all  its  grave  aspects,  and  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  the  conviction,  that  as  a  people 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  free  system  of  government, 
we  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  our  fate.  If  we  do 
not  stop  this  war  now,  or  liefore  another  new  year, 
one  step  further  in  our  present  course  and  we  shall 
be  borne  by  an  irresistible  current,  beyond  retreat 
or  rescue,  into  irretrievable  misfortune  and  ruin. 
If  we  are  saved,  it  will  be  by  the  providence  of 
God,  not  of  man. 

There  is  something,  Mr.  President,  in  our  pres- 
ent relations  with  Mexico — something  so'unusual, 
not  to  say  wonderful,  in  all  the  incidents  of  this 
war — that,  were  I  superstitious,  I  should  say  that 
a  higher  power  than  ours  holds  the  issues  of  it,  and 
for  purposes  we  may  not  coniprfliend.  The  in- 
stances of  individual  self-^sacrifice,  of  reckless  yet 
successful  adventure,  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  war,  cairy  us  back  in  search  of  parallel  ex- 
amples to  the  heroic  ages  of  antiquity,  and  seem 
fitter  subjects  for  fabulous  and  romantic  narrative 
than  the  sober  pages  of  truthful  history.  There  is 
no  record  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  nor 
ancient  either,  of  a  more  brilliant  and  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  well-fought  battles  and  victorious  re- 
sults against  such  odds  as  that  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  imperishable  annals  of  the  republic; 
and  when  we  contemplate  the  intrepidity  and  skill 
of  our  officers,  the  impetuous  valor  which  has  dis- 
tinguished every  corps  of  our  army,  whether  of 
regular  soldiers  or  of  volunteers — a  valor  which 
neither  "natural  obstructions,  nor  military  defences, 
nor  a  force  often  five  limes  more  numerous,  could 
arrest  in  their  rapid  and  victorious  career — we  are 
involuntarily  reminded  of  the  similar  and  thrilling 
exploits  of  Cortez  in  the  same  fields  of  military 
fai'ne — in  the  land  which,  by  this  double  act  of 
conquest,  seems  devoted. 

It  is  now  about  three  hundred  years  since  that  ex- 
traordinary man,  with  a  band  of  adventurers  less 
than  seven  hundred  in  number,  urged  on  by  two 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature,  cupidity 
and  religious  fanaticism,  landed  upon  an  unknown 
shore,  burnt  his  ships,  attacked,  and,  after  enact- 
ing scenes  so  mixed  of  craft,  cruelty,  and  blood, 
yet  so  gilded  over  with  feats  of  high  chivalry  and 
dauntless  courage,  that  the  muse  of  History  pauses 
in  her  task,  and  hesitates  to  praise  or  blame,  over- 
threw a  populous  and  powerful  empire.  These  ^ 
victorious  adventurers  were  the  ancestors  and 
countrymen  of  that  race  which  ever  since  has  held 
sway  over  the  conquered  country,  whatever  form 
theGovernment  has  assumed,  whether  vice-regal  or 
free.  It  was  an  Indian  race  that  peopled  the  em- 
pire which  Cortez  overturned;  and  they  were  the 
ancestors  and  countrymen  of  the  same  race  which 
now  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They  were 
made  serfs,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 
of  water,  to  their  new  masters  three  centuries 
ago;  with  some  amelioration,  they  continue  to  be 
so  to  this  day;  though  free  in  name,  they  still 
wear  the  badges  of  a  subject  people — still  remain 
the  victims  of  conquest  and  of  their  primeval  caste 
and  complexion.  Whatever  faction  rules  for  the 
hour,  they  are  still  the  sufferers.  What  religion 
fails  to  exact  from  them,  their  proud  and  insolent 
conquerors  extort,  under  the  pretext  of  Govern- 
ment support,  or  to  maintain  an  arrny  which  op- 
presses them  in  peace,  and  gives  them  no  protection 
in  war.  Wonderful  retribution  ! — that  at  the  dis-  • 
tance  of  centuries,  the  descendants  of  the  original 
spoilers  should  be  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
wrongs  committed  by  their  forefathers;  that  they 
in  turn  should  be  trodden  under  the  iron  heel  of 
war — be  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
queror. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  moralize 
upon  theextraordinary  and  mysterious  vicissitudes 
and  coincidences  in  the  fortunes  of  nations,  I  would 
ask  what  are  our  motives,  what  our  purposes,  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  war  ?  Are  we  sure, 
sir,  that  among  those  who  direct  this  war — who 
put  all  this  chivalry  in  motion  in  a  foreign  land — 
some  are  not  tainted  with  the  lust  of  conquest  ? 
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Are  we  sure  that,  whatever  cause  of  war  may  have 
existed  at  its  origin,  other  motives  and  other 
objects  have  not  supervened,  less  defensible  in  their 
character  than  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country — 
the  onlv  legitimate  causes  of  the  war?  Are  the 
invaders  of  this  ill-fated  country,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  pure  and  upright  in  all  their  objects, 
and  so  far  elevated  above  the  passions  of  those  of 
the  sixteenth,  that  they  may  hope  to  escape  the 
retribution  which  awaited  them,  and  which  has 
ever  awaited  the  conqueror  and  oppressor? 

It  is  said  of  Scipio — not  he  that  overcame  Han- 
nibal, but  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage — 
when  surveying  the  scene  of  carnage  and  desola- 
tion around  him;  and  when  he  saw  the  wife  of 
Horshubal,  arrayed  in  her  richest  apparel,  slowly 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  temple  which  rose 
above  the  conflagration,  and  thence,  after  stabbing 
her  children,  precipitating  herself  into  the  burning 
element^below,  he  wept,  but  it  was  not  over  Car- 
thage. Rome  rose  up  to  his  view,  with  all  her 
crimes  and  oppressions,  and  he  saw  inscribed  on 
the  rolls  of  her  future  history  the  sentence  of  eter- 
nal justice  that  she,  too,  must  fall. 

Sir,  if  any  should  now  desire  to  know  my  poor 
opinion  upon  the  proper  mode  of  terminating  this 
war,  I  say  to  them,  make  the  best  treaty  with  any 
existing  Government  you  can.  If  you  must  have 
the  territories  of  NeW  Mexico  and  California,  get 
a  cession  of  them;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  come  back 
to  the  Rio  Grande — to  the  boundary  you  claim  title 
to,  and  thus  save  your  honor. 

My  advice  is,  Stop  the  war!  Flee  the  country 
as  you  would  a  city  doomed  to  destruction  by  fire 
from  Heaven ! 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  L.  TURNEY, 

OF  TENNESSEE, 

In  the  Senate,  February  11,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  TURNEY  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  believe  that  speedy  action  on 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country;  and  I  would  nowcheer- 
fully  yield  the  floor  if  the  vote  could  be  taken  im- 
mediately on  that  question.  But  as  the  discussion 
has  become  protracted,  and  a  duty  seems  to  be 
imposed  upon  all  to  state  their  views  on  the  great 
subject  involved  in  the  bill,  I  deem  it  to  be  proper 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  I 
entertain  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  desire  to  express  my 
cheerful  assent  to  the  most  elaborate  discussion  of 
tlie  question  now  before  us.  I  find  fault  with  no 
gentleman  forthe  fullest  expression  of  his  opinions, 
althpugh  that  expression  of  opinion  may  be  cal- 
culated, in  my  judgment,  to  affect  injuriously  the 
interests  of  his  country.  If  I  believed,  as  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor  profess  to  believe,  that  this  war 
is  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  I  should  unite  with 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale,] 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,]  and  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cor- 
v/iN.]  I  should  take  no  middle  course.  Sir,  I 
hold  that  no  middle  course  can  be  taken.  If  our 
country  be  in  the  wrong  in  this  war;  if  the  war 
has  been  unconstitutionally  waged,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Executive, — 
patriotism,  justice,  every  consideration,  demand 
that  the  war  should  be  stopped.  In  such  a  case, 
I  should  certainly  unite  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  in  the  declaration  that  I  could 
give  no  vote  of  thanks  to  individuals  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  rob- 
bery and  plunder.  I  should  feel  that  those  who 
■were  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country 
in  this  war  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
midnight  assassin,  who  seeks,  through  bloodshed, 
to  seize  upon  his  plunder,  and  that  every  genuine 
lover  of  his  country  was  bound  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  such  a  war. 

But  I  differ  altogether  from  the  views  which 
these  gentlemen  have  expressed;  and  I  think  that, 
entertaining  such  views, theirpolicy  is  by  no  means 
consistent — they  should  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 
This  leads  me  to  the  inquiry,  not  as  to  the  details 
of  this  bill,  or  the  character  of  the  troops  to  be 


raised,  but  directly  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
war. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  one 
important  fact.  When  the  bill  recognizing  the 
existence  of  this  war  was  before  this  body,  we  did 
not  hear,  from  any  quarter  in  this  Chamber,  that 
the  war  would  be  unjust.  We  heard  from  no 
Senator  that  the  war  grew  out  of  the  removal  of 
the  army  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Not  a  syllable  of  complaint  was  uttered  in  relation 
to  that  question;  and  yet  then,  I  contend,  was  the 
proper  time  at  which  it  should  have  been  brought 
up.  I  am  surprised  that  Senators  did  not  then  take 
that  ground  of  opposition  to  the  bill  declaring  that 
war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  Was  there  a 
single  individual  here  then,  who  believed  that  there 
was  a  possibility,  by  any  legislative  action  of  ours, 
to  raise  troops,  and  convey  them  to  the  R^io  Grande 
in  season  to  reinforce  General  Taylor,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  dangerous  condition  in  which  it  was 
supposed  he  was  placed?  Did  any  gentleman 
then  suppose  that  the  troops  would  arrive  in  time 
to  relieve  General  Taylor  ?  He  was  at  Fort  Brown, 
surrounded  by  the  Mexican  army,  and  having  at 
his  depot  only  a  small  quantity  of  provisions.  He 
was  without  the  means  of  subsistence  for  more 
than  a  few  days.  He  was  of  necessity  obliged  to 
seek  supplies,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  to  encounter 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Did  any  Senator 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Government, 
by  any  legislative  action,  to  raise  an  additional 
military  force,  and  convey  them  to  the  Rio  Grande 
in  time  to  render  any  aid  in  extricating  General 
Taylor  from  his  then  dangerous  condition,  as  it 
appeared  to  be?  No  gentleman  entertained  such  an 
idea.  A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble, and  reasons  were  assigned  for  striking  it 
out,  but  no  such  reason  as  that  we  had  invaded  the 
Mexican  territory.  Far  from  it,  as  I  will  be  able 
to  show,  conclusively,  from  the  documents.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  fact 
whether  war  did,  in  point  of  fact,  exist. 

Well,  we  are  now  engaged  in  war;  and  as  it  is, 
as  I  shall  maintain,  a  just  war,  I  hold  that  it  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost.  A  great  deal  of 
complaint  has  been  made  because  the  war  has  not 
been  brought  to  a  close.  Is  it,  I  ask,  in  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  in 
an  honorable  manner,  securing  to  the  country  the 
great  objects  for  which  it  has  been  prosecuted?  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  war  would  long  since  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  but  for  our  own  divisions. 
If  the  whole  American  people  could  have  thought 
alike  in  relation  to  this  war,  and  the  objects  of  its 
prosecution,  we  should  long  since  have  had  it 
brought  to  a  close.  Our  divisions,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, have  protracted  this  war.  Mexico  sees  a 
powerful  party  in  the  United  States  arrayed  against 
the  war,  and  she  is  thus  encouraged  to  persist  in  her 
obstinacy,  in  the  hope  that,  eventually,  she  may 
obtain  such  a  treaty  as  she  desires.  And  here  let 
me  ask.  What  sort  of  a  treaty  would  that  be,  which 
those  who  oppose  the  war  could  consistently  ac- 
cept.' 

It  is  natural  that  men  should  differ  about  almost 
every  subject  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
human  mind;  but  it  is  rather  singular  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  should  be  confined  to  strict  party 
lines.  We  all  united  here  in  voting  the  men  and 
money  demanded  by  the  Executive  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Then  our  cause  was  admitted  to  be  just;  but  after 
some  progress  is  made,  we  find  ourselves  divided 
in  opinion,  not  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  should  be  prosecuted,  not  in  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  so  far  conducted,  but 
in  relation  to  its  origin,  its  causes,  and  its  objects; 
and  this  division  of  opinion  corresponded  exactly 
to  party  lines.  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is 
almost  enough  to  shatter  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
ity and  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  and 
form  of  government.  If  this  ^ere  the  first  time 
that  we  witnessed  division  of  opinion,  and  that, 
too,  upon  questions  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations,  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  days  of  the  Republic  were  numbered.  But  we 
are  not  left  without  hope,  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
divided  state  of  public  opinion.  In  the  struggle  for 
independence,  there  was  great  division  of  popular 


sentiment ;  and  again,  in  the  war  of  1812,  a  similar 
divided  state  of  public  opinion  existed,  and  that, 
too,  according  to  strict  party  lines.  We  all  know 
the  effect  of  such  a  course  upon  the  enemy.  They 
see  us  divided  amongst  ourselves.  They  are  thus 
led  to  entertain  hopes  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  for  a  moment  cherish.  Especially  does  this 
division  of  sentiment  operate  to  our  disadvantage, 
when  it  is  known  by  the  enemy  that,  according  to 
our  system  of  government,  our  rulers  have  to  be 
selected  every  four  years,  and  that  that  period  is 
now  rapidly  approaching.  The  enemy  is  thus 
encouraged  to  cherish  strong  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
more  advantageous  settlement  after  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  which  they  suppose  may  introduce 
another  party  into  power  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  affairs.  We  heard  the  other  day  from 
my  colleague  that  party  was  a  tyrant.  That  was 
a  true  and  just  remark.  We  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  our  own  State.  Previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  letters  of  the  distinguished  statesmen 
of  New  York  and  of  Kentucky  in  opposition  to 
annexation,  I  believe  there  was  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  either  party  opposed  to  that  measure; 
not  only  so,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  feelings  of 
all  members  of  both  parties  in  that  section  of  the 
country  were  engaged  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  feeling,  such 
was  the  power,  such  the  tyranny,  of  party  and 
party  discipline,  that  in  Tennessee  a  majority 
of  the  people  were  induced  to  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  the  man  who  opposed  it,  and  against  the 
man  who  advocated  it.  This  they  did,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  judgment  or  feelings,  but 
under  the  iron  rod  of  this  tyrant  party  and  party 
discipline. 

But  that  might  be  regarded  as  a  question  merely 
of  expediency — one,  to  be  sure,  involving  the  great 
interests  ajnd  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  not 
equal  in  importance  to  that  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  present  question  has  a  totally  different 
aspect;  and  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  tlie  argu- 
ment presented  by  my  colleague,  he  admitted  that 
he  and  I  agreed  as  to  the  vote  which  we  should 
give  on  it,  when  we  left  our  constituents.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  came  here  with  the  expectation 
of  voting  the  men  and  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war.  I  think  that  in  so  voting,  he 
would  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  that  State  which  he  has 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent. 

Now,  the  people  being  in  favor  of  this  war — 
having  full  confidence  in  its  justice — and  entertain- 
ing the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted to  a  peaceful  termination,  the  next  consid- 
eration is,  can  the  power  of  this  tyrant  party  so 
influence  them  as  to  cause  them  to  wheel  to  the 
right  about,  countermarch,  and  take  sides  in  favor 
of  the  enemy?  The  question  now  before  us  is  one 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  mere 
question  of  expediency.  On  mere  partisan  ques- 
tions, party  feeling  may  control  public  opinion; 
but  when  the  national  honor,  interest,  and  safety, 
are  all  involved  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  Power, 
and  at  the  moment  of  time  when  thousands  of  our 
patriotic  citizens  are  in  the  field,  offering  up  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  I  am  sure  the 
people  will  refuse  to  obey  the  dictum  of  party,  if 
it  does  not  accord  with  their  own  sense  of  right 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try. At  least,  I  think  I  may  answer  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  that  they  will  never  rally  under 
the  flag  of  party  in  opposition  to  their  own  judg- 
ment and  patriotic  feeling.  That,  sir,  is  my  native 
State,  and  I  claim  to  know  something  of  the  feel- 
ings which  influence  its  people.  She,  whose  sons 
have  fallen  in  Mexico — who  has  sent  forth  her 
volunteers  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum — who  has 
contributed  three  or  four  times,  perhaps,  indeed  I 
may  safely  say  ten  times,  the  amount  of  troops 
called  for  from  her  limits— cannot,  I  am  sure, 
sacrifice  those  patriotic  feelings,  and  take  sides 
against  their  country. 

But  we  are  told  that  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  with  regard  to 
the  war;  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  Mexico  is 
now  contemplated;  that  the  war  was  just  in  its 
origin,  but  that  it  is  now  prosecuted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects  which  would,  if  attained,  be 
fatal  to  our  own  institutions.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  this  alleged  new  policy,  it 
is  contended  that  we  should  withdraw  the  troops, 
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and  allow  the  enemy  to  have  perfect  freedom  for 
all  manner  of  excess,  plunder,  and  assassination. 
Sir,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  any  other  puljlic  document,  to  justify 
any  such  conclusions;  and  if  I  were  disposed  to 
charge  the  Opposition  with  it — and  I  am  not  so 
disposed — I  think  I  would  not  be  without  some 
ground  for  the  allegation,  that  that  is  a  mere  pre- 
text to  justify  their  opposition  to  the  war.  I 
might  say,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
unable  to  sustain  themselves,  are  seeking,  on  the 
eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  to  present  a  new 
issue  more  favorable  to  their  success;  that  they 
hctve  discovered  that  the  ground  heretofore  occu- 
pied by  thern — that  the  war  is  unnecessary  and 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  no  indemnity  ought 
to  be  demanded  or  received  for  the  immense  ex- 
pense incurred  in  its  prosecution — meets  with  no 
favor  with  the  people,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  this  condemned  position,  they  seek  to 
shift  their  ground  by  presenting  a  new  issue.  Sir, 
these  gentlemen  have  no  right  to  assume  for  us 
measures  and  positions  we  never  assumed  for 
ourselves:  and,  therefore,  I  shall  hold  them  to  the 
issues  which  thev  themselves,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration and  full  consultation,  submitted  to  the 
public,  as  presenting  the  true  position  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  this  country  upon  the  existing  war 
with  Mexico.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  that, 
nor  to  answer  the  objections  urged  against  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  but  proceed  at  onc^  to  the 
consideration  of  the  inquiry — what  did  produce 
this  war?  Wss  it  the  annexation  of  Texas?  or  was 
it  the  removal  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande?  That  is  the  issue  made. by  the 
Opposition  since  the  war  commenced. 

1  hold,  as  I  then  held,  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  thecauseof  Mexico  waging  war  against 
the  United  States.  Whether  the  army  had  been 
removed  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  not,  war  was  the 
inevitable  result  growing  out  of  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion. How  far,  then,  is  this  Administration  rc- 
ponsible?  Annexation  look  place  under  the  Tyler 
administration;  and  as  the  Seiiator  from  Mary- 
land, not  now  in  his  seat,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  after 
havin":  made,  as  I  conceive,  an  able  and  conclusive 
argument  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  this  war,  chose 
to  cast  some  reflections  on  tlie  Administration  for 
provoking  war  in  the  mode  of  annexation,  I  shall 
advert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  subject. 

What  were  the  powers  and  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  resolutions  of  annexation  ?  They 
are  all  defined  in  the  third  resolution,  which  is  as 
follows: 

'■  Jini  be  it  furlhcT  reiolvei.  That  if  the  President  of  the 
United  ^^ttuei  sb-.ill,  in  his  judgment  and  di?cretioii,  deem  it 
m^st  advr'^nlile,  instead  of  proceeding  to  submit  tlie  fore- 
gnin:;  rpsulntinn  (o  the  Republic  of  Texas,  as  an  overture  on 
the  pirtoftlie  LJiiited  Slates  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with 
that  Republic;  then," 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  legislative  power 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  imposed 
upon  the  President  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas  the  plan  of  annexation.  They 
gave  him  the  choice  of  selecting  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  resolutions.  Thus  he  acted  merely 
as  a  ministerial  agent.  It  was  not  like  a  case 
of  ordinary  negotiation,  in  which,  after  a  proposi- 
tion had  been  submitted,  there  was  the  right  to 
withdraw  it  if  it  were  declined.  The  law  required 
him  to  make  the  proposition  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  giving  him  only  the  discretionary  power 
■which  I  have  just  described.  That  selection  of  the 
mode  of  annexation  was  made  before  the  present 
Administration  came  into  power.  It  was  made  by 
the  Tyler  administration  in  the  last  hours  of  its 
existence;  and  the  selection  being  made,  and  the 
proposition  submitted,  the  law  was  complied  with. 
The  President  had  discharged  his  dutjf  under  it, 
and  his  power  over  the  subject  was  consequently 
fexhausted.  It  only  remained,  then,  to  be  seen 
whether  Texas  w"ould  assenttr)  the  terms  proposed. 
I  am  free  to  admit,  that  if  the  Senate  resolution 
had  been  adopted,  the  war  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed; but  as  the  House  resolutions  were  selected,  it 
wag  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  avert  the  war.  If 
the  Senate  resolution  had  been  adopted,  negotia- 
tions might  have  been  opened,  and  Texas  might 
have  been  annexed  by  joint  resolution  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  according  to  the  terms  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  parties.  In  the  mean  time, 
annexation  not  having  taken  place,  she  might  have 
been  consulted   about  it.      Compensation   might 


have  been  made,  and  an  amicable  settlement  been 
effected.  By  the  adoption  of  the  House  resolu- 
tions, however,  all  the  power  of  averting  the  war 
was  taken  from  the  Pi-esident,  to  whom  no  discre- 
tion was  left. 

In  proceeding  to  establish  the  fact  that  annexa- 
tion caused  the  war,  I  shall  refer  to  the  record. 
And  I  shall  begin  with  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Whig  party  in  1844,  pending  the  Presidential 
election.  There  was  then  but  one  universal  senti- 
ment in  the  party,  expressed  in  the  language  of 
the  distinguished  citizen  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  their  principles. 
And  what  was  that  sentiment?  The  great  issue 
then  was.  Will  you  have  Texas  and  a  war,  or  no 
Texas  and  peace?  That  was  the  great  issue  which 
was  submitted  to  the  American  people.  The  Whig 
party  then  occupied,  as  I  think  they  do  now,  the 
side  of  Mexico.  They  said  annexation  would 
produce  war;  that  annexation  was  war.  That  is 
not  their  argument  now.  We  are  now  told  that 
the  Administration  could  have  avoided  the  war. 
Here  let  me  read  an  extract  from  the  celebrated 
Raleigh  letter  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  17th  April,  1844: 

"  Rfco^nition  did  not  affect  or  impair  the  rielits  of  Mexi- 
co, or  change  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  her  and 
Texas.  She,  on  the  contrary,  has  preserved  all  her  rights. 
and  has  continued  toa-jsert,  and,  so  liar  as  I  Ivnow,  yet  asserts, 
her  right  to  reduce  Texas  to  obedience  as  a  part  of  tlie  Re- 
public of  Mexico." 

Mr.  Clay  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  were  to  annex  Texas,  it  would  acquire  along 
with  it  all  the  encumbrances  which  Texas  is  under;  and 
among  them,  the  actual  or  suspended  war  between  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Of  that  consequence  there  cannot  b  -  a  doubt. 
Annexation  and  w.ir  with  l\iexico  are  identical.  Now,  for 
one,  I  certainly  am  not  willinz  to  engage  this  country  iu  a 
foreign  war  for  the  ebject  of  acquiring  Texas." 

Thus,  sir,  we  see  the  great  issue  in  1844  was 
that  of  annexation;  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate 
of  the  Whij  party  for  the  Presidency,  took  ground 
expressly,  that  to  annex  Texas  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  opposed 
to  annexation.  More,  sir;  the  whole  Whig  party 
of  the  nation,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other,  after  this  letter  made  its  appearance,  took 
the  same  ground,  and  supported  Mr.  Clay  for  the 
Presidency,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  thereby  avoid  a  war 
with  Mexico;  but,  sir,  the  Democratic  party  ad- 
vocated the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  to  maintain 
their  position,  they  assumed,  that  to  annex  Texas 
to  the  United  Slates  gave  no  just  cause  of  war, 
because  Texas  was  a  free  and  independent  repub- 
lic, and  had  so  been  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  the 
promment  nations  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
Texas  had,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  as  much 
right  and  power  to  make  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
annexation,  or  lor  any  other  object,  as  Mexico 
herselt',  or  any  other  nation  whatever;  that  this 
being  the  condition  of  Texas,  the  United  States 
had,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  a  right  to  treat  with 
Texas  for  annexation,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
without  giving  offence  or  any  just  cause  of  war  to 
Mexico;  and  that,  if  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
this  right;  as  they  believed  it  was,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people,  they  would  not  be 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  foolish  gasconade, 
and  the  unjust  and  illegal  pretensions  of  Mexico. 
Thus,  sir,  the  issue  was  joined,  and  the  people 
rendered  their  verdict  in  November,  1844,  in  favor 
of  annexation;  and  it  was  accordingly  done.  But, 
sir,  war  was  the  consequence  of  annexation:  the 
Whig  prediction  has  been  verified;  but,  strange 
to  tell,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  now  aban- 
don the  position  occupied  by  them  in  1844,  and 
say  that  annexation  did  not  produce  the  war, 
and,  in  fact,  that  it  was  no  just  causeof  war;  thus 
plainly  admitting  that  their  position  was  erroneous, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  Democrats  was  the 
correct  and  true  one.  Plaving  thus  abandoned  this 
ground,  and  being  extremely  anxious  to  cast  cen- 
sure on  the  present  Administration,  they  now  say 
this  war  was  brought  on  by  the  President,  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally,  by  the  removal  of 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Is  this  true?  I  hold 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive cause  of  the  war.  This  question  I  propose 
to  examine  :  Now  for  the  proof.  I  shall  read,  Mr. 
President,  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  our  minis- 


ter in  Mexico,  dated  Mexico,  May  the  30th,  1844; 
it  is  as  follows  : 

"That  the  firm  and  constant  resolution  has  beeny  and  is, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  nation;  that,  at 
this  time,  as  very  opportune  for  the  reproduction  of  his  pro- 
test, as  he  gives  them  here  as  express  as  if  they  were  in 
full— signally  recalling  to  mind,  as  special,  that  of  the  23d 
of  Adgust,  ]8-;.3,  in  the  words,  'That  Mexico  will  consider 
as  a  df  claration  of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  the 
ratification  of  tliat  agreement  for  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  tiie  territory  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Thus  we  see,  Mr.  President,  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Clay,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Whig 
party  as  their  text  in  1844,  is  identical  in  senti- 
ment, and  almost  verbatim  in  language,  with  the 
letter  of  the  Mexican  minister  just  read.  Again, 
sir,  the  same  Mexican  minister,  in  his  letter  of  the 
2d  of  July,  1844,  reaffirmed  the  statements  in  his 
letter  just  read,  and  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of 
the  Senate  by  reading  it;  but  as  I  desire  to  go  a 
little  further  back,  I  will  read  an  extract  <rom  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  November 
3,  1843.     He  says: 

"  And  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his  Gov- 
Ernm"nt.  that  on  sanction  being  given  by  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  to  th  •  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  he  will  cnn-ider  his  mission  ended;  seeing  that, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned,  the  Mexican 
Government  i^  resolved  to  declare  war  so  soon  as  it  receives 
information  of  such  an  act." 

November  11,  1843,  reaffirraed. 

I  refer  you  now,  sir,  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Al- 
monte to  Mr.  Upshur  of  the  11th  of  November, 
1843,  in  which  he  says,  that — 

'•Though  the  undersi.'ned  has  declared,  by  the  expreeg 
order  of  his  Government,  tliat  war  will  be  the  iiiei-itnb'c  con- 
ssqience  of  the  annexathn  of  Texas  <>  the  United  Stnta,  he 
certainly  has  not  done  so  with  the  object  of  intimidating  the 
Government  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  but  with 
a  view  »f  showin:;  how  far  Mexico  would  carry  her  resist- 
ance to  an  annexation  of  that  nature." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that 
the  Whig  party  here,  in  and  out  of  this  body, 
should,  after  the  issue  tendered  liy  their  leader  in 
his  letter  of  the  17ih  of  April,  1844,  and  which 
was  by  them  so  ably  and  eloquently  maintained 
throughout  the  canvass  of  1844 — being,  as  they 
were,  backed  and  sustained  in  their  position  and 
assertions  by  the  letters  which  I  have  read,  and 
many  more  equally  as  .strong,  which  I  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  read;  and  when,  also,  their 
predictions  and  assertions  have  turned  out  precise- 
ly as  they  asserted  they  would — should  now  aban- 
don all  thev  then  said  on  this  subject  as  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  acknowledge  that  the  position  then 
assumed  by  the  Democracy  was  the  true  and  cor- 
rect one?  All  now  agree  that  annexation  was  no 
just  cause  of  war.  If,  then,  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  prove  my  position,  that  this  is  the  exclusive 
cause  of  the  war,  I  shall  have  established  the  great 
fact,  that  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
with  Mexico,  is  a  just  war  on  our  part,  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  charge  which  has  been  and 
now  is  so  repeatedly  made,  that  the  war  was  unne- 
cessarily and  unconstitutionally  brought  on  by  the 
Executive,  rnust  be  admitted  to  be  unfounded,  and 
has  not  the  semblance  of  truth  to  sustain  it.  Sir, 
I  will  proceed  with  the  proofs,  for  they  are  of 
such  a  conclusive  character,  that  they  need  no 
comments  to  carry  conviction  to  every  impartial 
mind. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  let- 
ter of  J.  N.  Almonte  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  then  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  the  6th  day  of  March,  1845,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'•  The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiaiy  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  has  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress the  honorable  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  Slate  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  obicct  of  making 
known  to  him  ihe  profound  regret  with  which  he  has  seen 
that  the  general  Congress  of  ttie  Union  has  passed  a  law 
giving  its  consent  and  admitting  into  the  American  Confed- 
eracv  the  province  of  Texas. 

'•The  imdersiined  had  flattered  himself  with  the  idea, 
that  on  this  question  the  s:>od  j  ud^ineitt  uni  sound  counsels  of 
the  citizens  most  distimuisficd  and  most  intirm  te'y  acquainted 
with  tlie  cynd'ict  oftfte  -^u^Aic  affairs  of  this  rcpuhtic  woufd  have 
■prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  tlie  Icgislafiie  body  and  of  the 
Exccu'ive  of  the  Union.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  been 
otherwise  ;  and,  contrary  to  his  hopes  and  his  most  sincere 
prayers,  he  sees  consummated,  on  the  part  of  Ihe  American 
Government,  an  act  of  aggression  the  most  unjust  which  can 
be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  history,  namely, 
thatofilespoiling  a  friendly  nation  like  Mexico  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  territory. 

"  For  these  reasons,  the  "undersigned,  in  compliance  with 
his  instructions,  finds  liimself  required  to  protest,  as  he  doe 
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in  fiict  protest,  in  the  most  solpinn  manner,  in  tlio  name  of 
Jiis  Government,  against  llie  law  passed  on  tlie  aStli  of  the 
last  nioiitli,  by  the  general  Congress  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  approved  on  tl>e  1st  of  tile  present  month  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  States,  whereby  tlie  frovince  of  Texas,  an  in- 
tczranl  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  is  agreed  and  admitted 
into  ttie  American  Union.  The  undersi^'ned,  moreover,  pro- 
test-!, in  the  name  of  his  Governmeut,  tliat  the  said  law  can 
in  nowise  invalidate  the  rights  on  whieh  Mcxieo  relies  to 
record'  tlie  above- mentioned  provijice  of  Tcxa^,  of  vihick  she 
niio  sees  lierseffunjuntly  deipoiled,  and  tiiat  she  will  maintain 
and  uphold  these  rights  at  all  times  by  every  meatis  which  may 
be  in  her  power. 

"  The  undersigned  will  say,  in  conclusion,  to  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  phased  to  communicate  it  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  law  against  which 
he  h;is  juit  protested,  his  mission  near  this  Government  has 
ceased  from  this  day.  Wherefore  the  undersigned  prays  the 
honorable  Secietary  of  State  to  lie  pleased  to  deliver  him 
ills  nassports,  as  he  lias  made  arrangements  to  leave  this  city, 
without  delay,  for  New  York. 

"The  undersigned  avails  himself,"  &c. 

This  letter,  Mr.  President,  establishes  several 
important  facts  :  the  fii-st  of  which  is,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  closed  the  doors  to  all  further  ne- 
e^oliation  between  the  two  Cfoverninents,  and  made 
the  resort  to  arms  the  only  meatis  of  settling  their 
differences.  The  second  fact  established  is,  that 
the  war  would  be  for  the  wliole  of  Texas  to  the 
Sabine.  And  a  third  fact,  which  I  think  is  one  of 
great  importaiice,  is  this:  iVIr.  Almonte  stales  that 
he  "  had  flattered  himself  with  the  idea,  that  on  this 
question  the  good  judgment  and  sound  counsels  of 
the  citizens  most  distinguished  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  theconductof  the  public  affair.?  of  this 
Republic  would  have  prevailed, "&c.  Sir,  Joes  not 
Mr.  Almonte,  by  this  language,  point  directly  to  Mr. 
Clay  as  the  man  of  good  judgment,  and  to  Mr. 
Clay's  letter  and  the  Whig  speeches  in  support  of 
it,  as  containingjhe  sound  counsels  of  the  citizens 
most  distinguished,  which  he  had  hoped  would  have 
prevailed.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  self-evident  conclusion.  What  effect,  then, 
did  thi.s  letter  and  these  speeches  have  upon  the 
Mexicun  mind.'  What  would  Mexico  say  and 
think  when  she  witnessed  not  only  politicians  but 
Stales,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  declaring  that 
annexation  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.''  Such  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts.  Would  not  the  Mexi- 
cans from  these  facts  naturally  conclude,  that,  in 
a  war  with  us  for  the  re-conquest  of  Texas,  we 
would  be  distracted  and  divided  among  ourselves, 
and  that  we  could  not,  therefore,  bring  the  whole 
powers  and  energies  of  our  Government  to  bear  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  war.'  Sir,  I  doubt  not 
she  did  so  believe;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  from  the  unanimity  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  partie.-i  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
war,  and  voting  men  and  money  for  its  prosecu- 
tion, I  did  believe  that  she  had  been  deluded  into 
that  belief  by  liiese  acts  of  the  Whig  party;  but, 
sir,  since  the  Whig  parly  have  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  enables 
them  to  defeat  any  measure  that  has  for  its  object 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
an  honorable  termination,  and  thereby  to  force  the 
Government  to  withdraw  our  army  from  Mexi- 
co, to  the  dishonor  and  disgrace  of  our  country, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  also 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  Government,  by  sacri- 
ficing her  claim  on  Mexico  for  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  this  war, — I  ain  induced, 
from  what  I  daily  see  and  hear,  to  fear  that  Mexi- 
co was  not  mistaken  in  her  conclusion,  and  that 
our  divisions  here,  growing  out  of  annexation,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  are  so  great,  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  weaken,  if  not  entirely  to  suspend, 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  until  after  an- 
other election,  when  I  doubt  not  the  people  will 
send  Representatives  here  who  will  sustain  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  nation,  especially  when 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  that  war  growing  out 
of  an  act  which  they  themselves  directed  should 
be  done.  Thus,  sir,  our  diplomatic  intercourse 
ended  with  Mexico,  and  with  it  our  friendly  rela- 
tions; and  all  under  the  Tyler  administration. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  present 
Administration  came  into  power;  and  how  it  dis- 
charged its  duty  by  endeavouring  to  re-open  nego- 
tiation and  to  preserve  peace,  remains  to  be  seen. 
To  accomplish  the.se  objects  was  the  business,  and, 
I  think,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  President;  and  to 
accomplish  which,  among  the  first  acts  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, was  to  open  with  Mexico  a  sort  of 


unofficial  correspondence  through  our  consul  at  her 
capital.  This  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  to  receive  a  minister  t'rom  this  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  settling,  if 
possible,  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
and  all  other  differences  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments; and,  in  pursuance  of  this  understanding,  and 
to  preserve  peace,  the  minister  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  Mexico  with  full  and  ample  powers  to 
adjust  and  settle  all  questions  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries.  Was  he  received.'  and  why 
was  he  not.'  He  was  not  received;  and  I  will 
now  give  you  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfFairs  for  his  rejection.  1 
shall  read,  sir,  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Lanzas  to  Mr.  Slidell,  dated  the  12th  of  March, 
1845.  Here,  sir,  speaking  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  he  says  : 

"A  fact,  such  as  this,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness, 
so  notable  an  act  of  usurpation,  created  an  imperious  ne- 
cessity that  Mexico,  for  her  own  honor,  should  repel  it  with 
proper  firmness  and  dignity.  The  Supreme  Government 
iiad,  beforeliand,  declared  that  it  would  look  upon  such  an 
act  as  casus  belli;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
negotiation  was,  by  its  very  nature,  at  an  end,  and  war  was 
the  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  Government.'' 

Sir,  not  one  word  of  complaint  is  here  uttered 
about  the  removal  of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  point  of  fiict,  the  army  had  not  been  removed, 
and  was  not  for  fourteen  days  thereafter.  Mexico, 
therefore,  did  not,  and  has  not,  at  any  time,  com- 
plained of  this  act,  or  asserted  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
war.  On  the  contrary,  before  the  army  was  re- 
moved to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  when  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  reopen  negotiations  and  to  pre- 
serve peace,  she  tells  our  minister,  who  had  been 
sent  for  that  purpose,  that  annexation  closed  the 
door  to  negotiation,  and  war  was  the  only  recourse 
of  the  Mexican  Government.  This  argument, 
then,  of  the  Whig  party  in  this  country — that  the 
removal  of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  brought 
on  this  unnecessary  and  imconstitutional  war — is 
flatly  and  positively  denied  by  the  Mexican  author- 
ities. This,  sir,  is  an  idea  first  conceived  in  the 
United  States,  and  never  thought  of  in  Mexico.  1 
had  hoped  that  there  was  too  much  love  of  coun- 
try and  patriotism  among  all  parties  of  our  own 
countrymen,  to  permit  any  from  iiiventing  and 
asserting  charges  and  allegations  which  had  no 
foundation  in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our 
own  country  in  the  wrong  and  our  enemy  in  the 
right,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation. 
But  in  this  it  seems  1  have  been  mistaken.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  go  further,  and  to  refute  and 
put  down,  I  hope  forever, another  position  assumed 
in  this  country  equally  unfounded:  that  is,  that 
peace  could  have  been  preserved  by  sending  a 
special  commissioner  to  Mexico,  with  power  to 
settle  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  instead  of  sending,  as  we  did,  a  minis- 
ter clothed  with  those  powers.  In  a  letter  from 
our  consul,  Mr.  Black,  in  Mexico,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  details  a  conversation  which  he 
had  v/ith  Mr.  Peiia  yPeiia,  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Slidell's 
mission  to  Mexico.  This  letter  is  dated  the  18th 
of  December,  1845,  and  refers  to  a  conversation 
which  look  place  on  the  29ih  of  November  pre- 
ceding, in  which  the  Mexican  Minister,  after 
speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Slidell  at  Vera  Cruz, 
said: 

«  That  ought  not  to  be.  The  Government  did  not  expect 
an  envoy  from  the  United  States  until  Januarv,  as  they  were 
not  prepared  to  receive  him;  and  he  desired,  if  possible 
that  he  would  not  come  to  the  capital,  nor  even  disembark 
at  this  time,  and  that  the  consul  should  endeavor  to  prevent 
his  doing  so,  as  his  appearance  in  ihe  capital  at  this  time 
might  prove  destructive  to  the  Government, and  thus  defeat 
the  while  affair.  You  know  the  Opposition  are  callin"  us 
traitors  for  entering  into  this  arrangement  with  you."  I 
[the  consul]  told  him  that  I  regretted  tins  had  not  been 
Known  in  time,  as  the  envoy  would  be  now  on  his  way  to 
this  capital,  and  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  set  no 
time  for  his  arrival;  to  which  the  minister  replied,  that  he 
knew  there  was  no  time  set.  Mr.  Peiia  y  Peiia  proceeded 
further  to  say,  that  the  Government  itself  was  well  disposed 
and  ready  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation ;  but  that,  if  the 
affair  was  commenced  now,  it  would  endanger  its  existence  ; 
that  the  Government  were  preparing  the  thing,  c61lectin<' 
the  opinion  and  consent  of  the  departments,  wliich  they  ex° 
peeled  to  have  finished  by  January,  and  then  they  would  be 
able  to  proceed  with  more  security;  that  the  Government 
were  afraid  that  the  appearance  of  the  envoy  at  that  time 
would  produce  a  revolulion  against  it,  which  might  termi- 
nate in  its  destruction." 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  the  true  reason  why 
Mr.  Slidell  was  not  received  by  tJie  Herrera  ad- 


ministration. It  was,  as  Mr.  Peiia  y  Pefia  said, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  a  revolution  which 
might  terminate  in  the  expulsion,  from  power,  of 
the  then  Administration.  And,  sir,  were  these 
fears,  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Pejla,  well-founded.' 
Sir,  the  revolulion  did  take  place,  and  did  result, 
as  predicted,  in  the  expulsion  from  power  of  the 
Herrera  administration,  on  the  30ih  of  December, 
1844. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all  my  proof.  I  have  more 
and  stronger  still.  I  shall  read  next,  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Herrera  to  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  declining  an  acceptance  of  the 
appoinlment  of  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  United  Stales.  This  letter  is  dated  the 
25lh  August,  1847,  and  he  .says  : 

"  Asa  Mexican,  who  desires  the  welfare  of  iiis  country,  I 
ought  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  being  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  the  year  184.'>,  just  passed,  wlu-n  the 
Governineiit  of  the  United  States  first  moved  in  sending  a 
commissioner  to  arrange  the  difl'erenoes  wliicli,  on  ac<'ount 
of  the  Texas  question,  disturbed  the  harmony  which  ought 
to  exist  between  two  coterminous  republics  ;  for  no  other  act 
than  showing  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  lohis  present- 
ing himself  and  having  his  propositions  heard,  my  adminis- 
tration was  calumniated  in  the  most  atrocious  manner;  for 
this  act  al<me  the  revolution  which  displaced  me  from  the 
connnand  was  set  on  foot;  and  if  I  were  now  to  lake  part 
in  the  same  question,  it  would  give  occasion  for  a  renewal 
of  the  scenes  which  then  took  place  ;  and  the  best  result 
from  existing  circumstances  through  negotiations,  however 
honorable,  would  be  worse  received  than  it  might  be  if  ihey 
were  undertaken  by  persons  who  may  have  had  no  part  iii 
that  aflair." 

To  this  letter,  the  Mexican  minister  answered  on 
the  next  day,  as  follows  : 

"  Mexico,  August  2o,  1847. 

"Most  Excelllent  Sir:  I  have  made  known  to  his 
excellency  the  acting  President  your  excellency's  note  of 
yesterday,  in  which  you  declini^  accepting  the  trust  of  com- 
missioner for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  propositions  lor 
peace  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wishf  g 
to  make  through  their  own  conntiissioner;  and,  in  reply, 
he  directs  me  to  inform  you,  as  I  have  the  honor  to  do,  that 
the  very  reasons  upon  which  your  excellency  relies  were 
those  which  led  to  your  appointment,  since  they  show  that 
two  distinct  ailrninistrations,  according  to  their  diflerent  cir- 
cumstances, have  concurred  in  one  essential  point, namely, 
the  propriety  of  hearing  propositions,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  is  to  terminate  the  evils  of  the  war.  Consequently, 
his  excellency  insists  upon  his  desire  thai  your  excellency 
should  take  charge  of  this  weighty  and  delicate  business, 
for  which  purpose  he  appeals  to  your  well-known  patriot- 
ism, and  to  the  good  disposition  which  you  have  evinced  to 
serve  the  republic." 

Not  one  word  in  all  this  as  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Slidell,  whether  he  was  to  appear  under  the 
name  of  a  minister  or  that  of  a  commissioner — 
his  powers  and  duties  being  the  same  under  both 
titles.  No,  sir;  this  pretext  did  not  enter  into  the 
objections  to  his  reception  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. So  far  from  it,  that  Hererra,  the  then 
President,  who  rejected  Mr.  Slidell  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Peiia  y  Petla,  now,  in  this  note,  sub- 
.stantially  reaffirms  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Pciin  to 
Mr.  Black.  Sir,  comment  on  these  documents  ia 
unnecessary;  they  are  self-evident. 

But,  sir,  I  will  now  return  to  the  main  question: 
that  is,  Did  annexation  produce  the  war.'  I  have 
read  you  a  portion  of  the  coirespondence  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  which  I  think  fully  sus'ains 
my  position.  I  now  proceed  to  examine  our  own 
correspondence,  with  a  view  to  see,  if  I  can,  what 
they  thought  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  policy. 
This,  sir,  becomes  the  more  important,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cat.houn,] 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Slate,  find  as  such  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  of  annexation,  has  denounced  the 
war  as  unjust,  and  the  preamble  in  the  act,  asserting 
that  it  was  brought  on  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  as 
being  false  and  untrue;  and  who  asserts  that  the 
war  was  brought  on  by  the  Executive  removing 
our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  What,  sir,  did  he 
think  would  be  the  effect  of  annexation.'  I  pro- 
pose to  compare  his  opinions  when  Secretary  with 
his  opinions  now  when  a  Senator.  In  June,  1844, 
the  Senator,  as  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a 
letter  to  our  minister  in  Mexico;  and,  in  speaking 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  he  said,  we  would, 
indeed,  have  been  glad,  in  doing  so,  to  have  acted 
with  the  concurrence  of  Mexico,  if  circumstances 
had  permitted — not  because  he  believed  that  she 
had  any  rightful  claim  of  sovereignty  to  Texas, 
or  that  the' latter  wras  not  competent  of  itself  to 
transfer  the  full  and  complete  right  and  title  to  its 
territory,  but  because,  in  our  desire  to  preserve 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  we  were 
disposed  to  treat  her  with  respect,  howeVer  un- 
founded we  believed  her  claim  to  Texas  to  be. 
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It  was  in  conformity  with  that  desire  that  the  in- 
structions were  given  to  make  the  communication 
to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  announcing  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  and  our  readiness  to  adjust 
all  questions  which  might  grow  out  of  it  between 
the  two  countries,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Why  desire  the  concurrence  of  iMexico,  if  tear 
was  not  apprehended  from  the  act  of  annexation? 
And  why  say  to  Mexico,  that  we  are  willing  to 
settle  all  questions  growing  out  of  annexation  on 
the  most  libei'al  terms?  What  are  the  questions 
growing  out  of  annexation,  referred  to  in  this  let- 
ter? The  resolutions  of  annexation  recognize  but 
one,  and  that  is  the  question  of  boundary.  Sir, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase from  Mexico  the  claim  to  the  whole  of  Texas; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  was  willing  to  pay  to  Mex- 
ico a  round  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  buying  his 
peace.  This,  sir,  is  what  he  means  by  settling- 
all  questions  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  this  view,  he  is  present,  and  can  cor- 
i-ect  me.  Then,  sir,  I  ask,  why  propose  to  purchase 
a  peace,  if  there  was  no  danger  of  a  war? 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1844,  the  honorable 
Senator  wrote  another  letter  to  our  minister  in 
Mexico,  from  which  I  will  now  read  an  extract. 
He  says: 

'•Nor  will  our  honor,  any  more  than  our  welfare  and 
safety,  permit  her  to  attack  Texas  while  the  question  of  an- 
nexation is  pending.  If  .\re.xico  has  thon3ht  proper  to  tal<e 
ofF-Mice,  it  is  we,  who  invited  a  renewal  of  the  proposition, 
and  not  she,  who  accepted  it,  who  ought  to  be  held  respon- 
sihle ;  and  wo,  as  the  responsible  party,  cannot,  without  im- 
plicating our  honor,  permit  another  to  sutfer  in  our  place. 
Entertaining  these  views,  Mexico  would  make  a  great  mis- 
lake  if  she  should  suppose  that  the  President  would  regard 
with  indifference  the  renewal  of  the  war  which  she  has 
prosecuted  against  Tesas.  Our  honor  and  our  interest  are 
both  involved." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  warlike  document.  It 
is,  sir,  that  our  honor  and  our  interest  are  both 
involved  in  defending  and  protecting  Texas  against 
Mexico, pending  the  question  of  annexation.  This, 
sir,  was,  I  think,  a  correct  sentiment — one  the 
people  would  have  sustained.  Sir,  they  would 
never  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  their  national  honor 
or  of  national  interest.  He  then  intended  to  fight 
Mexico,  if  she  invaded  Texas.  This  is  my  con- 
struction of  this  letter;  and  I  w'ould  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  was  then  the  President  of  that  Republic,  and 
to  whom  a  co|iy  of  this  letter  was  sent — in  order, 
as  I  had  supposed,  to  satisfy  him  that  this  Gov- 
ernment would  in  good  faith  defend  and  protect 
Texas,  pending  the  question  of  annexation,  and 
thereby  preserve  both  the  honor  and  interest  of 
this  nation — whether  he  did  not  view  it  in  the  same 
light.  But,  sir,  I  now  fear  that  this  letter  would 
have  been  the  means  not  only  of  sacrificing  our 
honor  and  our  interest,  but  it  would  also  have 
been  the  means,  if  Texas  had  been  invaded,  of 
deceiving  her,  and  of  enabling  Mexico  to  invade 
her.  Texas  was  then  relj'ing  upon  us  for  succor 
and  defence:  our  failure  to  comply  with  her  ex- 
pectations would  have  misled  her,  and  she  would 
not  have  been  prepared  to  meet  and  expel  the 
enemy. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the 
letter  written  by  our  Secretary  to  General  Howard, 
and  containing  a  copy  of  the  one  I  have  just  read. 
General  Howard  was  instructed  to  deliver  that 
copy  to  the  President  of  Texas.  The  letter  which 
I  now  read  bears  date  the  10th  of  September,  1844, 
(the  same  date  of  the  other,)  and  in  which  he  says, 
"  all  that  he  can  do  is,  to  make  suitable  representa- 
tions to  the  Mexican  Government  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  war,  pending  the  question  of  annex- 
ation, and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  conduct  it,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
protests  and  indications  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  regards  both;  and  to  recommend  to  Congress 
to  adopt  measures  to  repel  any  attack  which  may 
be  made." 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  all  this  show  of  fight  about 
national  honor  and  interest  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
but  wind — a  war  of  words,  and  gasconade.  How 
do  these  two  letters,  written  on  the  same  day, 
comport  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  this  Gov- 
ernment?    But,  sir,  I  will  proceed. 

I  will  now  read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  which  announced  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment that  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
had  been  signed.  This  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of 
April,  1844— in  which  he  says: 


"  Seeing  this,  this  Government  has  been  compelled,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, to  take  the  step  it  has,  as  the  only  certain  and  effectual 
means  of  preventing  it ;  it  has  taken  it  in  full  view  of  all 
possible  consequences,  but  not  without  a  desire  and  a  hope 
that  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  all  the  causes  which  in- 
duced it  to  do  so  woulcl  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  har- 
mony subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  which  the 
United  States  is  anxious  to  preserve." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  apprehended  no  danger  of  war  from  an- 
nexation, what  does  he  mean  by  saying  he  had 
"  taken  the  step  in  full  view  of  all  possible  conse- 
quences?" What  step?  Annexation.  What  con- 
sequences of  that  step  did  he  have  in  full  view? 
Sir,  it  was  war,  and  nothing  else.  Then,  sir,  he 
believed  at  that  time  that  annexation  would  pro- 
duce war;  time  has  proved  his  opinion  to  have 
been  correct;  and  yet  he  denounces  the  war.  Sir, 
I  do  not  envy  any  laurel  he  may  win  by  the  pur- 
suit of  such  a  course. 

I  have  other  evidence,  Mr.,  President,  which,  I 
think,  is  in  itself  conclusive  to  every  Impartial 
mind.  Sir,  it  is  the  letter  of  the  four  Mexican 
commissioners  to  Mr.  Trist,  when  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace,  on  the  6lh  day  of  September  last, 
in  which  they  say: 

"  The  existing  war  has  been  undertaken  solely  on  account 
of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  respecting  which  the 
North  American  Republic  presents  as  its  title  the  act  of  the 
said  State  by  which  it  w;is  annexed  to  the  North  American 
Confederation,  after  having  proclaimed  its  independence  of 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  Republic  olTering  (as  we  have  in- 
formed your  excellency)  to  consent,  for  a  proper  indemnifi- 
cation, to  the  pretensions  of  the  Government  of  Washington 
to  the  territory  of  Texas,  the  cause  of  the  war  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  war  itself  ought  to  cease." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  can  any  impartial  mind  any 
longer  imagine  what  language  could  be  stronger. 
I  repeat  it,  the  existing  war  was  commenced  solely 
on  account  of  Texas.  This  is  a  war,  then,  for 
Texas.  Who  commenced  it?  Surely  we  did  not, 
for  we  had  possession  of  Texas.  Then  it  was 
commenced  by  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
quering Texas;  and  in  this,  as  in  everything  else 
that  has  been  written  or  said  by  Mexico  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  war,  we  hear  not  one  word  of  com- 
plaint about  the  removal  of  the  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande  as  having  any  agency  in  bringing  on  the 
war,  or  of  hastening  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries,  and  therefore  it  is  that  1  have  insisted 
that  this  question  owes  its  origin  to,  and  is  advo- 
cated alone  by,  citizens  in  this  country,  and  for 
purposes  best  known  to  themselves;  and  the  same 
reiTiark  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  other  question, 
that  our  minister  was  rejected  simply  because  he 
was  not  a  commissioner. 

I  have  now  presented,  Mr.  President,  my  doc- 
umentary evidence  to  show  that  this  war  is  waged 
by  Mexico  for  and  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  and  in  doing  this, 
I  have  not  discussed  the  boundary  of  Texas,  be- 
cause that  question  is  not  involved  in  this  war; 
and  further,  because,  as  Mexico  has  made  no  ques- 
tion about  boundary,  except  for  the  whole  of  Texas 
to  the  Sabine,  the  Whig  party  here  are  estopped  by 
their  own  record,  manufactured  by  themselves  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  placing  themselves  right 
before  the  country  and  before  posterity.  On  this 
subject,  sir,  when  the  bill  recognizing  the  existence 
of  the  war  was  before  the  Senate,  then  was  the  time 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  whether 
it  had  been  brought  on  by  our  army  invading  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  or  by  the  Mexican  army  by 
invading  American  territory.  This  question  was 
then  considered,  and  Senators  then  made  up  their 
minds  and  took  their  positions.  And  to  show  the 
posirion  assuined  by  the  Whig  Senators,  I  will 
read  from  the  Congressional  Globe  a  few  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Ckix- 
texdek:] 

"  Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  a  desire  that  the  ground  taken 
upon  this  subject  by  the  minority  should  be  recorded  upon 
the  Journal;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  moved  to  strike  out 
from  the  first  section  of  the  bill  the  words,  •  to  prosecute  said 
war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,' and  insert,  '  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invasion,  the  President  is  here- 
by,' "  &c. 

In  favor  of  this  motion,  and  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  entire  Whig 
party  in  the  Senate  recorded  their  votes.  What 
invasion  was  to  be  repelled  by  this  motion?  It 
was  to  repel  the  Mexican  invaders,  and  to  drive 
them  from  our  soil.  They  had  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  therefore  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Whig  Senators  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  D^o- 


crats,  invading  our  country.  How,  sir,  could  this 
be,  unless  the'Rio  Grande  is  the  boundary?  Sir, 
I  hold  these  Senators  to  this  record;  they  made  it 
themselves,  and  are  therefore  estopped  from  con- 
tradicting it.  I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  act  was  a  subject  of  discussion 
when  the  bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate;  but,  sir,  did  any  Senator  in  that  discus- 
sion pretend  or  assert  that  that  part  of  the  pream- 
ble to  the  act  which  asserts  that  the  war  was 
brought  on  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  was  not  true  ? 
No,  sir;  I  have  looked  over  the  debate  in  vain, 
;  and  can  find  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  if  v/ar  existed  at  all,  it  was 
brought  on  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  By  what  act 
did  Me.xico  bring  on  the  war?  She  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  thus  invaded  our  country,  and 
after  doing  so,  commenced  hostilities — shedding 
American  blood  on  American  soil.  Now,  sir,  to 
show  that  I  am  right  in  this  view,  I  shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  was  said  on  this 
subject  at  the  time.  I  shall  read,  sir,  from  the 
Congressional  Globe,  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Mangu.m  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  the  hill, 
but  he  entered  his  most  solemn  protest  against  the  hasty  dec- 
laration of  the  preamble  about  the  exi>tence  of  the  war,  and 
he  would  ask  the  Senate  that  that  protest  be  entered  on  the 
Journal." 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Clayton  and  D.\tton  entered 
similar  protests. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  seen  that  the  only 
objection  to  the  preamble  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
some  Senators  doubted  whether  hostilities  had 
commenced,  and  not  that  the  act  which  produced 
hostilities,  or  the  hostile  act  itself,  was  the  act  of 
Mexico. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  still  another  answer 
to  this  charge,  that  this  war  was  produced  by  the 
removal  of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.     If  this 
was  an  illegal  and  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of 
I  Mexico,  the  President  is  not  alone  responsible  for 
;  it.     He,  sir,  is  not  a  military  man,  but  he  is  a 
j  remarkably  cautious  and  prudent  man,  and  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  every  important  step  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  he  has  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  those  who  not  only  had  a  knowledge  of 
military  science,  but  who  were  on  the  ground,  and 
had  the  best  means  of  obtaining  all  the  necessary 
I  information  to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  and 
;  sound  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.     If, 
I  then,  he  is  to  be  censured  for  this  act,  after  using 
I  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  correct  inform- 
1  ation,  what  ought  to   be  done  with  those  upon 
whose  professional  skill  and  ample  means  of  in- 
formation he  acted?     Gentlemen  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  those  who  are  equally  responsi- 
ble with  the  President.     Now,  sir,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  President  was  justified  in  his 
course,  and  that  General  Taylor  (an  authority  I 
am  sure  the  Senators  on   the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  will  not  question)  advised  the  removal 
of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  I  will   read  an 
extract  from  the  despatch  of  General  Taylor,  of 
the  4th  of  October,  1845,  in  which  he  says : 

"For  these  reasons,  our  position,  thus  far  has,  I  think, 
been  the  best  possible;  but  now  that  the  entire  force  will 
soon  be  concentratedjit  may  well  be  aquestion  whether  the 
views  of  the  Government  will  be  best  carried  out  by  our 
remaining  at  this  point.  It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I 
make  any  suggestions  on  topics  which  may  become  matter 
of  delicate  negotiation ;  but  if  our  Government,  in  sealing  the 
question  of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an 
ultimatum,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of 
one  or  two  suitable  points  at  or  quite  near  that  river.  Our 
strength  and  state  of  preparation  should  be  displayed  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  However  salutary  ma3-  be  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  border  people  by  our  presence  here, 
we  are  too  far  from  the  frontier  to  impress  the  Government 
of  Mexico  with  our  readiness  to  vindicate,  by  force  of  arms,  if 
necessary,  our  title  to  the  countiy  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  army  of  occupation  will  in  a  few  days  be  concentrated 
at  this  point  in  condition  for  vigorous  and  efficient  service. 
Mexico  having  as  yet  made  no  positive  declaration  of  war, 
nor  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostilities,  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty,  under  my  instructions,  particularly  those  ofjuly  the 
8th,  to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Kio  Grande  with- 
out authority  from  the  War  Department." 

Thus,  sir,  we  see  that  the  President  acted  upon 
the  advice  and  strong  recommendations  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor;  and  if  the  act  was  wrong  and  he  is  to 
be  censured  for  it,  a  much  greater  degree  of  blame 
and  censure  ought  to  fall  on  the  military  man 
possessing  all  the  means  of  information,  who 
advised  it.  But,  sir,  I  have  no  censure  to  cast 
on  any  one.  Far  from  it.  I  think  it  was  a  proper 
and  a  judicious  act;  one  in  which  all  the  parties 
t 
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concerned  are  justly  entitled  to  praise.  Sir,  what 
would  have  been  the  indignation  felt  throughout 
this  country  if  the  army  had  been  retained  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  their  march  to  the  interior 
of  Texas  had  devastated  the  country,  murdered 
and  plundered  the  citizens,  burnt  their  houses  and 
destroyed  their  farms?  Would  we  then  have  been 
told  by  the  Whig  orators  that  this  was  all  right? 
No,  sir;  they  would  have  been  the  loudest  and  the 
most  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  President 
for  not  doing  what  he  lias  done. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  other  charges 
made  against  the  President  for  the  mannerand  mode 
of  conducting  this  war.  Some  say  he  did  notcall  out 
men  enough ;  others,  that  he  called  out  too  many ;  and 
others  find  fault  with  his  plans  of  campaign.  One 
word,  sir,  in  answer  to  all  these  objections.  The 
President,  I  admit,  is  responsible  for  all  these 
things.  He  is  to  manage  and  to  conduct  the  war; 
and  I  would  inquire  whether  any  error  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  committed?  I  deny  it.  Everybody 
seems  astonished  at  the  success  of  our  armies;  we 
have  gained  every  battle,  and  have  made  astonish- 
ing progress,  taking  their  principal  towns  and 
strong  places;  then,  we  had  troops  enough  in  the 
field,  and  our  plans  must  have^  been  well  laid  and 
well  executed.  But,  sir,  it  would  be  very  remark- 
able if  no  error  had  been,  as  I  think,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  error  was,  committed  in  all  this  business.  If 
any  had  been  committed,  who  would  be  to  blame 
for  it?  I  have  admitted  the  President  would  be 
responsible;  but,  sir,  others  would  be  to  blame 
also;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President,  pru- 
dent and  cautious  as  he  is,  had  the  advice  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  upon  every  plan 
of  a  campaign,  and  also  of  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  execute  such  plan  with  certain  suc- 
cess. This  we  know  to  have  been  his  course  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  I  doubt  not  he 
has  continued  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  this  Chamber  inquire,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, why  we  do  not  bring  this  war  to  a  close? 
Wliy  not  make  a  peace?  For  what  purpose  do 
we  desire  further  to  prosecute  it?  Sir,  we  have 
thus  far  prosecuted  this  war  with  unparalleled  suc- 
cess; and  I  doubt  not  we  would  have  had  a  peace 
long  since  but  for  our  own  divisions  in  relation  to 
the  justice  of  this  war.  Mexico  knows  as  well  as 
we  do  when  our  Presidential  elections  take  place. 
She  knows  that  tlie  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  of 
this  country  have  taken  open  and  bold  ground 
against  the  war — denounced  it  as  unjust,  unneces- 
sary, and  unconstitutional — waged  by  us  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  robbery,  and  plunder.  Can 
we  expect,  under  these  circumstances,  a  peace, 
until  after  the  Presidential  election?  If  the  Whigs 
should  be  successful,  Mexico  would  expect  a  favor- 
able peace — one  that  would  surrender  to  them  the 
country  at  least  to  the  Rio  Grande,  if  not  to  the 
Nueces;  and  as  the  war  is  both  unconstitutional 
and  unjust,  they  would  expect  a  reasonable  indem- 
nity for  the  expense,  suffering,  and  loss  produced 
by  it;  and  could  the  Whig  party  refuse  this  if  the 
war  is  unjust?  They  would  be  justly  entitled  to 
it.  Again,  sir,  Mexico  would  tell  them.  You 
know  you  had  no  right  to  annex  Texas,  and  that 
this  illegal  and  unconstitutional  act  produced  this 
bloody  and  disastrous  war,  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  pay  us  for  Texas  also.  What  answer, 
consistent  with  his  former  position,  could  a  Whig 
President  make?  None  that  I  can  conceive.  I 
am  asked  how  I  would  end  the  war?  My  answer 
is,  that  1  would  fight  it  out.  True,  sir,  we  have 
•vanquished  the  armies  of  Mexico  in  every  battle 
that  has  been  fought,  and  have  taken  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  their  territory,  including  the 
capital,  many  of  her  populous  cities,  and  her 
strongly  fortified  places;  yet  she  is  not  subdued. 
She  still  persists  in  her  refusal  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  she  is  whipped 
into  submission.  When  that  time  arrives — when 
she  asks  for  peace,  and  proposes  to  make  atone- 
ment for  past  wrongs  and  aggressions,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  give  a  statement  ef  a 
few  questions  growing  out  of  this  war,  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  Mexicans 
most  heartily  concur: 

1.  The  Whigs  held,  that  to  annex  Texas  was 
to  make  war  with  Msxico.     So  said  Mexico;  but  I 


this  having  been  decided  by  the  people,  the  Whigs 
now  agree  with  us,  that  it  was  no  just  cause  of 
war.  Shifting  their  position,  they  now  say  that 
the  removal  of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  pro- 
duced the  war.  - 

2.  That  the  war  is  unjust  and  unconstitutional. 
The  Mexicans  assert  the  same  thing. 

3.  That  it  is  unjust  and  oppressive  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  Mexico.     So  say  the  Mexicans. 

4.  That  to  demand  an  mdemnity  from  Mexico 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  is  oppressive,  and 
amounts  to  robbery.  The  Mexicans  take  the 
same  ground. 

5.  That  this  is  a  war  waged  and  prosecuted  for 
conquest.     So  say  the  Mexicans. 

6.  That,  as  the  war  is  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional, and  in  the  extreme  oppressive  to  Mexico, 
we  ought  to  withdraw  our  army.  So  says  Mex- 
ico. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  my  opinions;  and  if 
I  am  in  error,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  err  on  the  side  of  my  country. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.  J.  H.  THOMAS, 

OF   TENNESSEE,  ' 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  9,  1848. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  regret  that  this  House  has 
consumed  so  much  time  in  debating  questions,  in 
my  judgment,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  important 
subjects  before  us.  When  the  country  is  involved 
in  war,  and  our  armies  are  in  a  foreign  land,  wis- 
dom, and  a  proper  sense  of  our  duty,  would  de- 
mand that  we  should  be  endeavoring  to  sustain 
our  Government  in  providing  the  means  to  over- 
throw our  enemies,  rather  than  be  spending  the 
public  time  in  denunciations  of  the  Administration 
for  doing  that  which  patriotism  and  the  laws  of  the 
country  require. 

But,  sir,  if  the  public  tinre  is  to  be  consumed,  to 
the  neglect  of  more  important  subjects,  in  decry- 
ing the  Administration;  and  not  only  involving  it 
in  all  the  difficulties  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Op- 
position can  devise,  but  also  in  endeavoring  to 
show  that  our  Government  is  prosecuting  an  unjust 
and  an  unnecessary  war;  it  is  but  fair  that  we, 
who  approve  of  the  course  of  the  President,  and 
believe  that  our  country  is  in  the  right  upon  this 
war,  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  defend. 
Yet,  if  it  is  the  will  of  this  House  at  any  time  to 
suspend  this  debate,  and  proceed  to  act  upon  the 
important  measures  before  us,  I  will  cheerfully 
yield  the  floor.  But  as  it  is  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  this  House  to  continue  this 
course  of  debate,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  impro- 
priety in  the  remarks  I  am  now  about  to  make. 

A  call  has  been  made  upon  the  President,  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  for  the  instruction.^  given  in 
1845  to  Mr.  Slidell,  our  minister  to  Mexico.  The 
President  has  refused  to  communicate  these  in-  ! 
structions,  alleginj;,  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal,  that 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
to  make  them  public,  and  citing  this  House  to  a 
precedent,  where  General  Washington,  in  a  much 
stronger  case,  refused  to  answer  a  siinilar  call. 
This  act  of  the  President  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  attack,  and  the  President  charged  with 
placing  himself  "  upon  his  royal  prerogative"  in 
withholding  this  intbrmation.  Gentlemen  surely 
forget  the  practice  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  course  adopted  even  by 
themselves;  for,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  they 
have  introduced  and  passed  resolution  after  reso- 
lution, asking  information  of  the  President,  "  if  in 
his  opinion  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  be  communicated."  Why  is  this  done 
now?  and  why  has  it  always  been  done,  if  the 
President  has  no  discretion,  and  has  not  a  right  to 
judge?  This  long  practice  at  least  shows  that 
there  are  matters  that  it  is  not  proper  to  make 
public.  If^this  be  so,  shall  we,  who  know  not, 
or  the  President,  who  does  know,  what  these  in- 
structions contain,  determine  upon  the  propriety 
of  their  publication? 


I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  prob- 
ably the  first  time  that  this  question  ever  was  dis- 
cussed— I  mean  to  a  consultation  of  Washington's 
Cabinet,  in  1792.  I  read  from  the  4th  volume  of 
Jefferson's  Correspondence,  p.  364. 

"March  THE  31st,  1792. — A  meeting  at  the  President's. 
Present:  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  IJamilton,  Henry 
iynox,  and  Edmund  Randolph.  The  subject  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  March  27th,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  late  expedition  under  Major  General  St.  Clair,  with 
the  power  to  call  for  such  persons,  papers,  and  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  their  inquiries.  The  committee 
had  written  to  Knox  for  the  original  letters,  instructions,  &c. 
The  Presirlent  had  called  us  to  consult  merely  because  it 
was  the  first  example,  and  he  wished  thjt,  so  far  as  it  should 
become  a  precedent,  it  should  be  lightly  conducted.  He 
neither  acknowledged  nor  desired,  nor  even  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  what  the  House  were  doing,  for  he  had  not  thought 
upon  it,  nor  was  acquainted  with  suTUjects  of  this  kind.  He 
could  readily  conceive  there  might  be  papers  of  so  secret  a 
nature  as  they  ought  not  to  he  given  np.  We  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  wished  time  to  think  and  inquire. 

"April  2d. — Met  again  at  the  President's  on  the  same 
subject.  We  had  all  considered  and  were  of  one  mind — 
first,  that  the  House  was  an  inquest,  and  therefore  might  in- 
stitute inquiries;  secondly,  viiat  it  might  call  forpapers, gen- 
erally ;  thirdly,  tliat  the  Executive  ought  tn  communicate 
such  papers  as  the  public  good  would  permit,  and  ought  to 
refuse  those  the  disclosure  of  which  would  injure  the  pub- 
lic; consequently,  were  to  exercise  a  discretion." 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  opinion  of  General 
Washington,  but  that  of  his  whole  Cabinet,  fully 
sustaining  Mr.  Polk  upon  this  subject.  In  1796, 
the  call  was  made  upon  President  Washington  for 
information  in  relation  to  our  treaty  with  Greeit 
Britain;  he  refused  the  answer,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  giving  his  reaS'Ons  for  the  refusal. 
A  part  of  this  message  is  quoted  by  President  Polk 
as  applicable  to  the  case  now  under  consideration; 
but  the  other  parts  of  this  message  are  not  discussed 
by  him,  nor  has  he  therefore  given  any  opinion,  the 
present  case  not  requiring  them  to  be  considered. 

A  part  of  the  reasoning  of  President  Washington 
in  that  message  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  that  day,  led  on  by  Mr.  Giles  and 
Mr.  Madison;  and  .Mr.  Madison  made  an  able 
argument  in  opposition  to  parts  of  that  message, 
and  expressed  the  views  of  those  opposed  to  it. 
But  he  made  no  opposition  to  that  part  quoted  and 
relied  upon  by  President  Polk  in  justification  of 
his  refusal;  but,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  sustains 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  P. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1796,  in  his  speech  upon  this  subject,  Mr. 
Madison  said  : 

"  He  thought  it  clear  that  the  House  must  have  a  right  in 
all  cases  to  ask  for  information  which  might  assist  their  de- 
liberations on  subjects  submitted  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  being  responsible,  nevertheless,  for  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.  He  was  as  ready  to  admit  that  the  Executive  had 
a  right,  under  &  due  responsibility,  also  to  withhold  informa 
tion  when  of  a  nature  that  did  not  permit  a  disclosure  of  it 
at  the  time.  And  if  the  refusal  of  the  President  had  been 
founded  (irmly  on  a  representation  that  the  stafofthe  busi- 
ness within  his  department  and  the  contents  of  the  papers 
asked  for  required  it,  although  he  might  have  rcsretted  the 
refusal,  he  should  have  been  little  disposed  to  criticise  it." 
Again,  he  says  : 

"  If  the  Executive  conceives,  that  in  relation  to  his  own 
department,  papers  could  not  be  safely  communicated,  be 
might  on  thafrground  refuse  them,  because  ho  was  the  com- 
petent though  responsible  judge  within  his  own  depart- 
ment." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  authority  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  Cabinet,  consisting  of  Jefferson,  Ham- 
ilton, Knox,  and  Randolph,  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Madison,  and  instances  have  been  cited  from 
Monroe  and  Jackson;  and  the  universal  Whig 
party  fully  approved  of  President  Polk's  refusal 
to  give  information  in  relation  to  the  "  secret  ser- 
vice fund"  upon  the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster. 
Thus,  sir,  we  see,  that  since  1792,  this  doctrine 
has  been  approved  of  and  acted  upon  by  the  great- 
est men  of  all  parties.  Republicans  and  Federalists, 
Democrats  and  Whigs,  and  by  this  House — by 
the  very  gentlemen  who  are  now  condemning  it. 
And  I  may  further  add,  that  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  found  in  any  of  the  elementary  writers 
on  the  Constitution;  that  Story,  Kent,  Rawle,and 
Sergeant,  go  even  further  than  is  claimed  by  the 
President  in  this  case;  and  the  gentlemen  have 
failed  to  adduce  one  case  in  point  upon  the  other 
side.  True,  they  have  attempted  to  show  that 
President  Polk,  when  a  member  of  this  House  in 
1826,  thought  and  acted  differently;  but  in  this 
they  are  wholly  mistaken,  as  will  clearly  appear 
from  a  fair  statement  of  that  case. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1825,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution  calling; 
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upon  Mr.  Adams  for  information  in  relation  to  tliis 
great  Panama  Congress. — [See  Journal,  page  63.] 
These  resolutions  were  not  acted  upon  until  the 
2d  of  February,  1826,  when  a  motion  was  made 
to  lay  them  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Polk  being  op- 
posed to  the  whole  project  of  the  mission,  voted 
for  the  motion. — See  Journal, p.  213. 

I  will  now  lead  from  the  House  Journal,  1st 
session  19th  Congress,  page  215: 

"  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  VVehsti'r  to  strike  out  all  of 
tlie  resoluiion  after  the  word  Keso/rerf,  and  insert:  '  7'liat 
'  the  Pre-iileiit  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause 
'  to  l)e  laid  bslore  tliis  House  so  much  of  the  correspondence 
'  between  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  and  the 
'  new  States  of  America,  or  tlieir  ministers,  respecting  the 
'  proposed  Congress,  or  meeting  of  diplomatic  agents  at 
'  Panamii,  and  of  such  information  respecting  the  ^'eneral 
'  character  of  tliat  expected  Congress  as  may  be  in  his  pos- 
'  session,  as  may,  in  liis  opinion,  ne  communicated  wiiliout 
'  prejudice  to  tlie  public  interest;  and  also,  to  inform  this 
'  House,  so  fiir  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  puhlic  interest  may 
'  allow,  in  regard  to  what  objects  the  aL'enfs  of  the  United 
'  States  are  e.xppcted  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 

Congress. •■  Which  amendment  was  agreed  to." 
By  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  it  became 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  that  upon  which  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Polk  was  given,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers.  This  resolution  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  two  things.  1st,  to  cause  "  to  be  laid 
before  this  House  so  much  of  the  correspondence," 
&c.,  "  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  communicated 
'  without  prejudice  to  the  public  interest;"  2d,  "  to 
*  inform  tiiis  House,  so  far  as,  i?i  his  opinioiv,  the 
'  public  interest  may  alloiv,  in  regard  to  what  objects 
'  the  agents  of  the  United  States  are  expected  to  | 
'  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  Congress." 
So  that,  by  this  resolution,  Mr.  Adams  was  lel"t  to 
his  discretion,  not  only  as  to  what  correspondence 
he  should  communicate,  but  also  as  to  whether  he 
should  disclose  the  "objects"  he  "expected"  to 
be  deliberated  in  that  Congress.  Mr.  Adams  had 
then  appointed  two  ministers  to  this  Congress,  and 
Congress  was  called  upon  to  vote  appropriations 
by  law  for  their  outfit  and  salaries.  I  read  from 
the  Journal,  in  continuation: 

"A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Ingham,  to  refer  the 
resolution  to  a  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  strike 
out  these  words,  viz:  'so  fur  as,  in  Ms  opinion,  the  public 
interest  may  allow. ' " 

Mr.  Ingham  believed  that  the  President  should 
use  his  discretion  as  to  what  correspondence,  &c., 
he  should  communicate;  but  that  lie  should  be 
peremptorily  required  to  declare  the  "  objects  to 
be  deliberated"  in  the  Congress  to  which  he  pro- 
posed to  send  ministers.  So  thought  Mr.  Polk, 
and  Mr.  Polk  voted  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the 
resolution  which  left  a  discretion  to  the  President 
"  to  disclose,  or  not,  in  regard  to  what,  objects  the 
'  agents  of  the  United  States  are  expected  to  take 
'  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  Congress."  In 
this  whole  discussion,  no  effort  was  made  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  commjnicate  any  foreign 
correspondence  or  instructions  to  ministei's  other 
than,  ill  liis  discretion,  the  public  interest  would 
permit. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction:  The  object  of  Mr. 
Slidell's  mission  was  known  to  the  public;  it  was 
to  settle  the  difficulties  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  His  instructions  as  to  how  this 
was  to  be  effected,  and  what  terins  he  was  autho- 
rized to  settle  upon,  are  not  known.  The  objects 
of  the  ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  were 
not  known,  their  instructions  were  not  known. 
Mr.  Polk  desired  to  require  the  President  to  give 
this  House  as  much  information  as  to  the  minis- 
ters to  the  Congress  at  Panama  as  we  now  know 
about  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell,  to  v/it:  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mission.  I  repeat,  no  proposition 
was  made,  at  any  time,  to  require  or  request  Mr. 
Adams  to  lay  before  this  House  any  correspond- 
ence or  instructions  other  than  that  which,  in  iiis 
discretion,  he  believed  "  would  not  prejudice  the 
public  interest." 

Sir,  if  Mr.  Polk  were  to  propose  to-day  to  send 
ministers  to  Spain,  or  to  Havana,  this  House, 
before  they  voted  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses,  might  well  inquire.  What  are  the  objects 
of  this  mission  ?  And  Mr.  Polk  could  and  should 
respond,  that  it  was  to  settle  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico,  or  for  any  other  objects,  whatever  they 
might  be;  but  if  we  were  then  to  inquire,  What 
instructions  will  you,  or  have  you  given  these 
ministers.'  Mr.  Polk  should  reply,  If  I  make 
my  instructions  public,  they  will  become  known 
to  Mexico,  and  may  prejudice  the  public  interest, 


and  prevent  these  ministers  from  making  so  favor- 
able a  treaty. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  may  ask,  What 
possible  good  could  result  by  a  publication  of  these 
instructions?  1  have  not  the  slightest  intimation 
of  what  they  contain;  but  we  know  that  they  were 
written  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
at  a  time  when,  we  may  believe,  the  President  was 
willing  to  make  a  treaty  more  favorable  to  Mexico 
than  he  would  now  make;  and  if  they  were  pub- 
lished, Mexico,  in  future  negotiations,  may  possi- 
bly draw  arguments  from  them  to  aid  in  securing 
a  better  treaty  than  the  President  would  bedisposep 
to  make,  after  the  great  injuries  our  country  has 
sustained.  The  gentlemen  surely  do  not  desire  this. 
Such  or  other  evils  may  result  from  a  disclosure, 
for  aught  I  know.  Those  who  know  the  instruc- 
tions can  best  judge.  And  inasnnuch  as  these 
instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Slidell  to  guide 
him  in  settling  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  and 
he  was  never  received,  and  the  instructions  were 
never  acted  upon,  they  are  in  no  way  connected 
v/ith  any  questions  now  before,  or  like  to  come 
before,  this  Congress.  They  have  had  no  moi-e 
effect  upon  the  acts  of  this  Government  or  that  of 
Mexico,  than  if  they  never  had  been  written. 

The  object  of  the  bill  before  this  committee  is,  to 
obtain  a  loan  to-  prosecute  the  war;  and  again  the 
gentlemen  think  proper  to  discuss  the  orij'in  and 
ultimate  objects  of  this  war,  and  to  portray  its 
injustice  and  unconstitutionality,  and  the  great 
evils  in  money  that  it  has  cost,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  amount  of  human  life  that  has  been  expended 
I'n  its  prosecution. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  concluded,  [Mr. 
Fisher,]  coines  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wrong, 
all  wrong,  and  that  all  this  vast  amount  of  evil  has 
been  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  an  unjust,  un- 
necessary, and  unconstitutional  war.  If  that  gen 
tieman  is  right  as  to  the  character  of  this  war,  then 
he  was  right  in  maintaining  that  we  ought  to  recall 
our  troops,  and  make  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  at 
least  on  as  favorable  terms  as  we  would  have  made 
at  the  beginning.  But  if  his  principle  is  right  thus 
far,  it  should  have  carried  him  further.  If  we  have 
gone  to  war  unjustly  with  Mexico,  we  owe  her 
reparation.  If  all  we  have  done  in  this  war  has 
been  wanton  aggressions  upon  Mexican  rights, 
certainly  it  is  our  duty  to  make  her  amends  as 
best  we  may.  Why  does  the  gentleman  stop 
short  of  the  manifest  requirements  of  justice  ?  He 
discoursed  very  eloquently  about  the  principles  of 
honor  and  justice,  and  sustained  himself  by  the 
Good  Book  itself;  but  had  he  consulted  that  sacred 
volume,  he  might  have  found  that  we  should  "  re- 
store fourfold." 

The  war  is  either  right,  or  it  is  wrong.  If  it  is 
right,  we  should  prosecute  it;  if  wrong,  we  should 
not  only  stop  it,  but  make  reparation.  The  gen- 
tleman decides  the  war  to  be  unjust  from  its  origin; 
yet  the  gentleman,  or  any  of  those  who  agree  with 
him,  have  not  even  proposed  to  do  what  every 
principle  of  justice  and  honor  requires — to  indem- 
nify Mexico  for  the  injuries  she  has,  as  they  aver, 
most  unjustly  suffered. 

We  maintain  that  the  war  is  just  and  constitu- 
tional, and  was  so  in  its  inception.  The  Opposi- 
tion deny  this,  and  would  have  it  believed  that  all 
the  evils  of  this  war  have  been  brought  upon  the 
country  by  the  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional 
march  of  our  armv  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  this  House  had  under 
consideration  a  bill  to  provide  forces  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain,  when,  a  message  was 
received  informing  Congress  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  to  this  bill  declaring,  that  by  the  act 
of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  existed,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  to  incorporate  this  amendment,  with  authori- 
ty to  raise  men  and  money  to  prosecute  this  war, 
in  this  bill.  This  amendment  was  adopted,  and 
was  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  Whigs  from 
Tennessee;  and  upon  the  final  passage  of  this  bill, 
declaring  that  by  the  act  of  Mexico  this  state  of 
war  existed,  and  placing  ten  millions  of  dollars 
and  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  all  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  at  the  command  of 
the  President,  "  to  prosecute  said  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination,"  every  member  of  this 
House  but  fourteen,  and  every  member  of  the 
Senate  but  two,  voted  for  it.  It  would  seem  that 
this  should  have  settled  the  question  of  the  origin 


of  this  war,  at  least  as  to  those  who  voted  for  it. 
But  these  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  nov/  declare 
it  to  be  brought  on  by  the  act  of  the  President;  and 
that  in  1846,  v/hen  they  voted  for  the  declaration, 
that  "  by  theact  of  Mexico  a  stateof  war  existed," 
they  were  compelled  to  vote  thus,  (though  they 
then  knew  it  to  be  "false,")  or  to  vote  against 
supplies.  This  excuse  of  compulsion  cannot  avail 
some  of  them,  at  least  those  Whig  members  from 
Tennessee,  for  they  not  only  voted  for  it  upon  its 
final  passage,  but  voted  to  incorporate  this  decla- 
ration into  this  bill.  But  we  will  allow  them  the 
full  benefit  of  their  apology,  and  admit  that  they 
voted  for  this  declaration,  believing  it  was  "false" 
at  the  time;  but  that  they  were  constrained  to  vote 
for  it,  or  vote  against  supplies;  and  that  however 
unpleasant  it  was  to  vote  what  tliey  call  a  "  false- 
hood," yet  they  would  and  did  do  it,  rather  than 
refuse  to  give  men  and  money. 

This  war  still  exists;\md  many  of  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  are  here  whose  patriotism  and  high 
sense  of  duty  then  prompted  them  to  act  the  un- 
pleasant part  of  voting  supplies,  though  encum- 
bered with  this  "  falsehood,"  as  they  call  it;  and 
they  are  now  asked  to  vote  further  supplies,  with- 
out any  false  declaration  attached,  and  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  war,  at  least  as  to  its  origin,  haa 
not  changed,  and  we  find  these  identical  gentlemen 
opposing  the  grant  of  supplies.  The  Democrats 
have  always  voted  for  supplies,  because  they  be- 
lieved they  should  be  granted,  and  that  the  bill 
contained  the  truth.  These  gentlemen  were  then 
so  desirous  to  give  supplies,  that  they  did  so,  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  "  falsehood;"  now  they 
oppose  it.  Why  is  tliis  great  abatement  in  their 
zeal.'     I  leave  it  to  them  to  explain. 

Again:  Suppose  the  preamble  was  untrue:  what 
was  the  object  of  the  bill.'  "To  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  prosecute  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination."  What  war.'  A  war  unne- 
cessarily and  unconstitutionally  brought  oji  by  the 
President.  As  far  as  this  House  then  knew,  our 
army  was  then  encamped  upon  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mexican  army  upon  the 
other  bank.  Some  detachments  of  Mexican  sol- 
diers had  crossed,  and  slain  and  captured  a  few  of 
our  troops.  But  if  our  army  was  where  we  had 
no  right  to  send  thern,  did  a  state  of  things  like 
this  call  for  so  great  an  expenditure.'  lam  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  this  Administration;  yet  I  never 
have,  and  I  trust  never  will,  entertain  so  much  re- 
spect, or  rather  servility,  to  this  or  any  other  Ad- 
ministration,as  to  vote  the  army  and  navy,  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  "to 
enable"  it  to  prosecute  an  unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutional war. 

According  to  these  gentlemen,  the  war  is  wrong 
from  the  beginning — commenced  by  invading  the 
country  of  a  neighboring  Government;  and  our 
soldiers  were  slain  where  they  had  no  right  to  be. 
And  yet  such  was  the  zeal  of  these  genllem^, 
that  they  voted  everything  that  the  President  asked 
for,  "  to  enable  the  President  to  prosecute  this  war 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination;"  and  yet 
these  are  the  gentlemen  who  speak  so  eloquently 
and  feelingly  of  justice. 

The  friends  of"  the  Administration  believed  then 
and  now  that  the  war  had  been  begun  by  Mexico, 
and  that  therefore  men  and  money  ought  to  bo 
voted,  and  voted  freely,  to  carry  it  on.  They 
maintained  that  our  army,  when  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  in  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  just~where  it  ought  to  have  been; 
and  we  hold  very  consistently  now,  that  this  House 
was  bound  then  and  now  to  carry  on  this  war. 
But  how  can  gentlemen  justify  themselves  who 
believe,  as  they  say,  directly  the  reverse.'  These 
gentlemen  endeavor  to  excuse  themselves  by  say- 
ing that  they  voted  for  the  bill  "  to  enable  the 
President  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination,"  merely  to  relieve  General 
Taylor.  This  is  frivolous;  and  that  it  is  so  will 
appear  from  the  declarations  of  the  bill,  as  also 
from  th«  .speech  of  the  Hon.  Garrett  Pavis,  a  leader 
of  their  party,  made  in  this  House  while  this  bill 
to  prosecute  this  war  was  under  discussion. 
Speaking  of  General  Taylor,  he  said: 

"  He  is  on  a  frontier  three  thousand  miles  distant.  In  the 
exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  liini  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, he  has  made  a  requisition  upon  the  Governors  of 
the  neighboring  States  for  ten  thousand  troops.  At  this 
moment  the  destiny  of  General  Taylor  and  his  gallant  band 
is 'Sealed  ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  prompt  succor  whict^  he  hai 
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reccivpd  Irom  the  States  cnntigiious  to  tl\e  tlieatre  of  his 
operitions  lius  given  him  such  luice,ha  lias  beatuii  backtlie 
enemy,  and  that  liis  victorious  standard  at  tliis  moment 
floats  ovei-  Matamoros.  Wliatcver  it  is,  his  fate  is  now 
sealed,  and  anything  we  may  do  will  now  be  too  late  to  in- 
fluence it." 

The  facts  then  known  authorized  this  declaration 
of  Mr.  Davis;  and  when  the  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the  then  slate  of  General  Taylor's  army, 
it  was  substantially  confirmed.  How,  thei*,  could 
gentlemen  pi-etend  that  tliey  voted  under  the  ex- 
pectation or  hope  that  relief  would  reach  him,  in 
consequence  of  that  vole,  in  time  to  effect  his 
rescue.'  It  was  vain  to  pretend  it.  Again:  if  the 
object  was  to  )-esci\e  General  Taylor,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  was  induced  by  hi.s  unneces- 
sary and  unconstitutional  march  to  this  dangerous 
position,  the  means  adopted  for  his  rescue  were 
not  (to  say  notiiing  of  theii' justice)  the  most  rea- 
sonable or  best  adapted  to  that  end.  If  the  army 
had  invaded  the  Mexican  territory  improperly, 
and  were  thereby  justly  endangei-ed,  justice  would 
have  ordered  it  back,  instead  of  aiding  them  in 
going  further;  and  this  order  could  have  been  given 
to  General  Taylor  long  before  any  succor  could 
reach  him — in  time  for  him  to  have  retreated  five 
hundred  miles  liefore  your  new  levies  could  liave 
met  him.  Should  infornnation  be  now  communi- 
cated to  this  House  by  the  Piesident  that  he  had 
ordered  an  army  across  the  St.  Lawrence  into 
Canada,  antl  that  our  general  and  his  command 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces, 
and  should  ask  for  millions  of  money  and  thou- 
sands of  troops  to  go  to  the  rescue,  tvho  would 
vote  for  it.'  Who  would  not  instantly  ask,  why 
is  our  army  in  Canada.'  What  ri^hl  have  they  to 
be  theie.' — and  say  to  tlie  President,  You  ordered 
them  thei-e,  now  oider  them  back;  this  country  is 
not  to  be  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
drained  of  its  blood  and  treasure,  "to  enable''  you 
to  carry  out  your  unnecessary  afid  unconstitutional 
designs:  you  can  bring  them  back  much  sooner 
than  you  can  raise  an  army  for  their  relief;  and 
this  is  the  only  relief  consistent  with  justice.  Yet 
these  gentlemen  pretend  that  it  was  only  to  relieve 
General  Taylor.  A  much  better  justification  for 
this  vote  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  country 
had  been  invaded,  and  "  by  the  act  of  Mexico  a 
Etate  of  war  existed;"  and  this  I  will  endeavor  to 
show.  It  has  been  said  here  by  the  Opposition, 
time  and  again,  that  the  right  of  Texas  was  a  rev- 
olutionary right;  and  so  far  as  the  revolution  actu- 
ally extended,  just  so  far,  and  no  further,  her 
right  to  the  territory  existed.  As  they  admit  this, 
we  will  take  the  cjuestion  upon  this  ground. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  a  revolution  prevails 
in  any  country  against  the  existing  Government, 
it  is  not  ordinarily  possilile  to  bound  the  extent  of 
the  revolution  by  precise  lines,  as  a  surveyor 
would  run  the  boundaries  of  an  estate  with  com- 
pass and  chain.  It  is  not  practicable  to  tell  within 
a  rod  just  how  far  it  can  with  truth  be  said  the 
revolution  has  gone.  The  contending  parties  are 
best  informed  upon  this  subject.  If  Texas  claimed 
all  of  the  country  east  of  a  particular  line,  and 
Mexico  regarded  all  the  couniiy  east  of  that  line 
as  a  revolted  province,  surely  this  will  fix  the 
boundary  of  the  revolution  to  this  line.  The  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  will 
show  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  recognized  by  both 
parties  as  the  line.  When  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, in  1836,  was  made  by  Texas,  the  bound- 
ary was  not  defined;  but  subsequent  events  fixed 
it.  ^fter  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  had  been  fought 
and  Pi-esident  Santa  Anna  captui-ed,  a  treaty,  or 
something  that  bore  the  name,  (we  will  not  now 
stop  to  investigate  its  validity,)  was  entered  into; 
and  though  it  may  not  be  of  binding  power,  still  it 
shows  that  both  parties  knew  then  the  limits  in 
di.spuie.  If  this  treaty  had  no  other  effect,  it 
served  to  let  Mexico  know  what  Texas  claimed. 
Santa  Anna,  in  conjunction  with  Filisola,  Uiea, 
Goano,  and  Sezma,'  on  the  14th  of  May,  1836, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
defining  the  boundary  as  follows: 

"  Beginning  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  up 
the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  iti  source,  thence  due 
north,"  &.C.  (See  History  of  Mexico,  hv  Pliilip  Youn", 
M.  D.,  puhli?hed  at  Cincinnati,  1847,  page  267 ;  Kennedy'^s 
History  of 'I'e.xas,  edition  of  1841,  London,  vol.  2,  p.  2.35.) 

This  treaty  was  made  in  1836;  and  from  this 
time  forward,  the  contest  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  was  for  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 


and  is  so  recognized  by  the  oflncial  acts  of  both 
Governments.  In  1843,  under  an  armistice  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that -the  forces  of  Texas  sliould  not  go  west  nor  the 
Mexicans  east  of  this  river. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1844,  the  Mexican  general, 
Woll,  by  order  of  his  Government,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, and  says: 

"3d.  Every  irrdividual  who  may  he  found  at  the  distance 
of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be 
regarded  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the  usurjiers  of  that 
■pari  of  the  national  territory,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  counti'y, 
and,  after  a  summary  trial,  shall  receive  tire  sard  punish- 
ment." 

"  5tlr.  In  consldera'ion  of  the  situations  of  the  towns  of 
Laredo  and  SItaRita  de  Ampudia,  as  well  as  of  all  Hie  farm- 
houses beyond  the  Rio  Bravo,  in  which  remain  all  the  irr- 
haliitants  of  the  line  conrrnitted  to  my  charge,  *  •  »  i 
warn  all  those  who  are  beyond  the  limits  here  prescribed  to 
bring  them  witliirr  the  line,  or  to  abandon  them,  as  those 
who  disobey  this  order  will  infallibly  sulTer  the  punishment 
lierc  established." 

In  February,  1846,  at  Camargo,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rio  Gr'ande,  Canales  issued  a  procla- 
mation, and  begins  it  with  these  words: 

"Antonio  Canales,  Brigadier  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  Colonel  of  active  militia,  and  in  command  of  an 
auxiliary  regiment  on  the  northern  frontier ." 

He  was  then  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Again, 
it  is  abundantly  shown  that  Texas,  from  1836, 
constantly  claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande.  See  her 
act  of  Congress  of  December  19,  1836,  making 
that  river  the  line,  and  other  acts  establishing  the 
counties  of  San  Patricio  and  Bexar,  bounded  west 
by  that  river;  also,  acts  of  the  Texan  Congress, 
establishing  post  offices  upon  that  river.  The 
proof  is  abundant  of  such  continued  claim  by 
Texas.  Contrast  this  with  the  claim  of  Mexico; 
and  I  will  give  this  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  distinguished  Whig  Senator,  uttered  a  few  days 
since.     He  said  : 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  in  1834,  to 
the  independence  declared  by  Texas,  in  18-36— from  that 
period  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  our  Union,  in  1845, 
and  up  to  the  present  hour,  no  Mexican  document  can  be 
found,  military  or  civil — no  Mexican  officer,  military  or  civil 
has  ever  been  known — to  contend  that  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Mueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  belonged  to  Mexi- 
co by  any  other  title  than  that  which  she  rnniniained  to  the 
iL'hote  territory  from  the  Suhine  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

From  all  this,  and  especially  from  the  ti-eaty,  the 
armistice,  and  this  proclamation  of  General  Woll, 
it  is  manifest  that  Mexico  regarded  the  whole 
country  cast  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  revolted  pr-ov- 
ince;  and  this  revolted  province  was  the  Texas 
which  we  annexed  to  the  United  States.  When 
Texas  acceded  to  the  terrrrs  of  annexation,  she  did 
so  with  the  confident  expectation  that  her  rights 
were  to  be  maintained  to  the  extent  of  her  claim; 
and  Congr-ess  was  informed  of  this  when  Texas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  she  was  admit- 
ted with  her  constitution,  declaring  her  laws  here- 
tofoi-e  made  as  being  still  in  force;  and  these  laws 
defined  her  boundary,  laid  off  the  country  into 
counties  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  various  ways 
extended  her  jurisdiction  to  that  river.  To  admit 
Texas  under  these  circumstances  into  the  Union, 
was  the  act  of  the  last  Congr-ess.  What  right,  then, 
had  the  E.xecutive  to  surrender  any  portion  of  this 
territory.'  It  rrray  be  said  that,  by  the  i-esolutions 
of  annexation,  "  the  question  of  boundary  was  left 
open. "  These  ai'e  not  the  wor-ds  of  the  r-esolution 
— these  words  ai-e,  "  subject  to  the  adjustmant  by 
this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
may  ai'ise  with  other  governments."  No  such 
"  adjustment"  could  take  place  until  some  question 
of  boundary  should  arise  with  some  "  other  gov- 
ernment," and  then  it  must  be  made  by  the  ti-eaty- 
making  power — the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  These  resolutions  indica- 
ted no  line  to  limit  the  power  of  "adjustment," 
whether  it  should  be  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Nueces, 
the  Color-ado,  or  any  other  line.  Mexico  would 
r-aise  no  question  of  boundary  short  of  the  whole 
territory.  The  only  duty,  then,  i-equired  of  the 
Pr-esident  was,  to  defend  Texas  as  bounded  by  her 
constitution  and  laws  until  such  "  question  of 
boundary  should  arise."  But  such  was  the  desire 
of  the  President  to  avoid  a  war  with  Mexico,  that 
he  delayed  sending  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
until  he  coirld  make  an  effort  "  to  adjust  all  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments;" 
hoping,  no  doubt,  that  in  doing  this,  "  a  question 
of  boundary  would  arise"  that  would  authorize  this 
"adjustment."  Yet  Mexico,  in  her  mad  desire 
for  war,  refused  this,  and  pushed  on  her  armies  to 


the  Rio  Grande,  with  preparations  arrd  threats  of 
invasion.  No  other  alternative  was  then  Itfi  to  the 
President  but  to  repel  this  invasion;  and  if  he  had 
failed  to  send  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  he  would 
have  failed  in  his  duty,  and  been  unworthy  of  the 
high  station  he  occupies. 

Bui  it  is  said  that  there  were  some  Mexican  set- 
tlements on  the  east  bank  of  tire  Rio  Grande.  If 
so,  what  follows.'  As  I  have  already  said,  in  fix- 
ing the  gi-eat  bounds  and  limits  wliich  separate 
differerrt  countries,  it  was  impos.sible  to  bend  the 
line  hither  and  thither  to  meet  the  little  local  con- 
veniencies  of  different  neighborhoods.  It  was  not 
possible  to  bound  the  extent  of  revolutions  by 
lines  going  in  and  out,  like  the  limiis  of  a  private 
estate.  In  our  own  Revolution  tb.ere  were  Tories, 
who  wer-e  opposed  to  it,  and  Tory  settlements 
wher-e  the  flag  of  the  new  Government  was  not 
suffered  to  float.  Ther-e  were  some  who  refused 
to  fight  on  either  .-side;  others  who  fought  to  retain 
the  established  Government;  but  did  we,  at  the 
peace,  surrender  these  places  irr  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  national  independence.'  Plad 
Great  Britain  the  face  to  ask  that  reservations 
should  be  made  wher-ever  a  Tory  neighborhood 
existed.'  Besides,  ther-e  was  no  proof  that  these 
people  settled  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  Mexican 
Tories  to  the  1'exan  Government;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  proclamation  put  forth  by  Canales 
spoke  of  them  as  being  notoriously  unfriendly  to 
Mexico,  and  as  having  said  that  they  never  would 
submit  again  to  Mexican  authority.  It  misht  be 
that  they  wei'e  non-combatants,  and,  on  account 
of  the  too  near  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  forces, 
were  afi'aid  to  come  out  and  take  open  sides  with 
Texas.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  in  establishing 
a  national  boundary  line,  regard  could  not  be  had 
to  these  isolated  s|)ots:  we  must  fix  on  great  and 
pr-ominent  natural  features  of  the  country,  without 
attempting  to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  particu- 
lar neighborhood  or  individual.  But  did  these 
people  have  arry  aversion  to  our  Government.'  If 
so,  it  was  not  general;  for  General  Taylor  says, 
"  I  have  every  t-eason  to  believe  that  the  people 
'  residing  on  the  river  are  well  disposed  to  our 
. '  Government." 

The  course  of  the  Administration  in  connection 
with  thts  subject,  in  the  view  of  these  gentlemen, 
is  wi-ong,  anil  only  wrong,  and  that  continually — 
nothing  praiseworthy  is  to  be  found.  But  when 
they  come  to  speak  of  another  individual,  one  who 
had  no  little  to  do  in  advising  and, making  this 
march  to  the  Rio  Gt-ande,  their  lips  can  utter  noth- 
ing but  praise.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  collect 
some  statements  fr-om  the  corr-espondence  of  the 
General  in  command,  Gener-al  I'aylor,  (who,  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  this  Administration,  and  who  was  certainly 
well  iriformed  about  the  facts  of  which  he  writes,) 
and  which  ar-e  entitled  to  consideration  in  this  in- 
vestigation. On  the  14th  of  September,  1845,  he 
writes  to  the  Secr-etary  of  War  : 

"  Irr  view  of  the  large  reinforcements  of  regular  troops 
ordered  to  join  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  become  ne- 
cessary, under  anycireumstanccs,  to  employ  volunteersfroin  the 
United  States." 

One  of  the  great  duties  of  General  Taylor  was, 
to  inform  the  President  of  the  true  situation  of 
affairs  in  that  quarter;  and  he  sui-ely  did  not  anti- 
cipate a  war  of  much  magnitude  when  this  was 
written.     On  the  4th  of  October,  1845,  he  says: 

"All  the  information  which  I  could  obtaiit  before  leaving 
New  Orleans  seemed  to  point  to  Corpus  Cliristi  as  the  must 
srritable  point /or  eoncenlration  ;^  anri  although,  b(  fore  the 
President's  iirstructions  of  Jul\  30  reached  me,  I  would  have 
preferred  a  position  on  tire  left  bank  of  the  river,  [the  Rio 
Grande,!  V'  "  careful  examination  of  ilie  country  has  con- 
vinced me  that  none  could  be  found  combining  so  many  ad- 
vantages as  this." 

After  saying  that,  our  forces  being  now  assem- 
bled, he  says: 

"  However  salutary  may  be  the  efTect  produced  upon  the 
border  people  by  our  presence  here,  [at  ('orpus  Chnsti,]  tie 
arc  too  far  from  Ihefrcntiertoimpicss  the  Gcrernmer.t  of 
Mexico  with  oar  readiness  to  vindicate  by  force  of  arms,  if  ne- 
cessary, our  title  to  the  country  to  the  Rio  G-rtnule.  *  *  • 
Mexico  having  as  vet  made  no  positive  declaralron  of  war, 
I  do  not  feel  at  libertv,  under  my  present  instructions,  to 
make  a  forward  rnovernent  to  the  Rio  Grande,  without  au- 
thority from  the  War  Uepartrnent.  »  -  *  *.  1  have 
deemed  it  ?nv  <iuty  to  make  the  above  suggestions.  *  *  * 
It  is  proper' to  add,  that  should  any  aaxiliary  force  be  re- 
quired, I  propose  to  draw  it  wholly  Ironr  Te.xas.    I  do  not 


*The  italics  throughout   this  correspondence  are  the 
Epeaker't. 
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conceive  that  it  will  become  necessary,  under  anycircum-. 
stances,  to  call  for  volunteers  from  the  tJnited  States." 

General  Taylor,  then,  "  deemed"  it  his  duty  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  he  was  •'  too  far  from 
the  frontier"  at  Corpus  Christi  to  vindicate  oiu-  litle 
to  the  Rio  Grande;  and,  in  view  of  this  movement 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  declare  that  he  did  "  not  con- 
ceive that  it  would  become  necessary,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  call  for  volunteers  from  the  Uni- 
ted States."  And  I  insist  this  shows  that  he  ad- 
vised this  movement,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  war  would  be  the  consequence.  The  Presi- 
dent, after  the  receipt  of  this  despatch  from  Gen- 
eral Taj'lor,  delayed  ordering  him  to  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande  until  he  could  make  an  effort  to  settle 
our  difficulties  with  Mexico.  Upon  the  7ih  of 
November,  1845,  General  Taylor,  hearing  of  the 
efforts  at  negotiation,  says: 

'■'The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  however,  tends  to  mod- 
ify in  some  decree  the  views  expressed  in  that  communica- 
tion, [his  letter  of  the  4th  of  October.]  The  position  now 
occupied  by  the  troops  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best  while  nego- 
tiations are  pending,  or  atany  rate  until  a  disposition  shall 
be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  them  unreasonabh"." 

This  shows  conclusively,  that  before  negotia- 
tions he  advised  the  march;  but  upon  hearing  of 
negotiations,  he  "  modified"  his  views  so  as  to 
remain  where  he  was  "while  negotiations  were 
pending."  But  when  Mexico  wholly  refused  to 
negotiate,  then  General  Taylor's  modification  was 
removed,  and  his  advice  stood  as  before.  This  re- 
fusal of  Mexico  was  made,  and  information  thereof 
was  received  upon  the  12th  of  January,  1846;  and 
upon  the  next  day,  the  order,  which  the  gentlemen 
call  "the  fatal  order,"  was  issued.  This  order, 
which  the  gentlemen  say  has  produced  such  dread- 
ful consequences,  is  not  very  warlike  in  its  tone. 
The  Secretary  of  War  says,  in  that  order,  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor: 

"lam  instructed  by  the  President  to  instruct  you  to  ad- 
vance and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  command,  po- 
sitions on  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  conveniently  done  with  reference  to  the  season 
and  the  routes  by  which  your  movements  niu<t  be  made. 
From  the  views  heretofore  presented  to  this  department,  it  is 
presumed  Point  Isabel  will  be  considered  by  jou  an  eligible 
position.  This  point,  or  some  one  Hear  it,  and  points  oppo- 
site Matamoros  and  Mier  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  are 
EUggejted  for  your  considiTation  ;  but  'jou  are  left  to  your  bet- 
ter knowledge  to  deler-.mnc  the  post  or  posts  you  areto  occupy." 

'-  In  the  positions  you  may  take  in  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions, and  othiir  movements  that  may  be  made,  the  use 
of  the  Kio  del  Norte  may  be  very  convenient,  if  not  neces- 
sary. Should  you  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  which  the 
U.".it"d  Slates  have  in  common  with  Mexico  to  the  free 
naviiatinn  of  this  river,  it  is  probable  that  Mexico  would 
interpose  resistance.  You  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  this 
right  without  further  instructions.  It  is  not  designed,  in  our 
pres.iut  relations  with  Mexico,  that  you  should  treat  her  as 
an  enemy." 

In  reply  to  this  order.  General  Taylor,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1846,  says: 

"As  to  what  means,  if  any,  will  be  required  to  enforce 
apd  maintain  our  common  right  to  navigate  the  Rio  Grande, 
I  would  respectfully  Hate,  that  uufil  I  reach  the  riier  anii 
ascertain  the  condition  of  things  in  the  frontier  States  of 
jVIi-xico,  temper  of  the  people,  See.,  I  cannot  give  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  people  residing  07i  the  river  are  veil  disposed 
towards  our  Government."  "Our  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande 
will  itself  produce  a  powerful  etfect ;  and  it  r.'.ay  he  that  the 
common  navigation  of  the  river  will  not  be  disputed.  I  shall 
not  call  for  any  militia  force  in  addition  to  what  I  already 
have,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  shall  render  its  em- 
ployment necessary." 

The  President  was  necessarily  compelled  to 
rely  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  such  information 
as  he  should  receive  from  General  Taylor;  and  ten 
day.?  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  to  march,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  General  Taylor  writes,  that — 

"From  the  best  information  I  am  able  to  obtain,  and 
which  I  deem  as  authentic  as  any,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
advance  to  the  banko  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  will  be  resisted. 
The  army,  however,  will  go  fully  prepared  for  a  state  of 
hostilities  should  they  unfortunately  he  provoked  by  the  Mexi- 
cans." 

From  this,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Taylor,  hostilities  were  not  to  result  from 
this  advance,  unless  they  were  "unfortunately 
provoked  by  the  Mexicans." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1846,  General  Taylor  writes: 

"  Headquarters,  Army  of  Oci.upation,  Camp  on  -the  left 
hank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoros,  Texas.  *  * 
The  p  isition  of  our  camp  is  naturally  strong,  and  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  defences,  I  feel  quite  secure  against  any 
offensive  movements  of  the  enemy." 

April  15,  he  says: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  alternative  of  war,  presented  by 
General  Ampudia,  no  hostile  movement  has  yet  been  made 
by  his  force.  Whether  he  will  feel  strong  enough  to  attempt 
anything,  when  all  bis  force  sbail  have  arrived,  is  very 
doiibtful." 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  "  fatal  order," 
as  gentleman  call  it,  speaking  of  our  common  right 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  General  Tay- 
lor is  instructed  not  to  ^^  attempt  to  enforce  this  right 
without  further  instructions."  No  further  instruc- 
tions upon  this  subject  were  given;  and  on  the  23d- 
of  April,  General  Taylor  writes: 

"In  my  last  despatch,  I  advised  you  that  on  receipt  of 
General  Ampuaia's  summons  to  fall  back  from  my  position, 
I  ordered  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  deem- 
ing this  a  measure  perfectly  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
*  *  *  I  trust  that  my  course  in  this  matter  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  department.  It  will  at  any  rate  compel 
the  ^lexicans  either  to  witfulratv  their  army  from  Matamoros, 
u-he)-e  it  cannot  be  subsisted,  or  to  assume  the  offeiisive  on  this 
side  of  the  river." 

No  terms  of  denunciation  are  too  harsh  for  the 
gentlemen  against  the  President,  for  the  alleged 
unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  order  to  march 
to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  General  Taylor,  "  without 
further  instructions,"  after  lie  had  gone  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  goes  further,  takes  possession  not  only  of 
a  common  right  to  navigate  it,  but  occupies  the 
whole  river,  and  excludes  the  Mexicans  from  it, 
so  as  to  force  them  "either  to  withdraw  their 
army  from  Matamoros,"  or  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive on  this  side  of  the  river.  Yet  General  Taylor, 
in  every  act,  meets  their  entire  approbation. 
Where  is  the  gentlemen's  Constitution  now.'  This 
is  another  piece  of  consistency  worthy  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whoAvill  vote  supplies,  though  they  must 
declare  a  "falsehood"  to  do  it,  and  again  refuse 
them  when  obstructed  by  no  "falsehood." 

This  question.  Who  commenced  thrs  war.'  has 
been  much  discussed.  If  it  was  commenced  by 
the  United  States,  General  Taylor  conducted  the 
offensive  operations.  What  does  he  say  upon  this 
subject.'  In  his  letter  to  Ampudia,  of  the  22d  of 
April,  he  says : 

"  After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army  first 
approached  the  Rio  Grande,  I  am  certainly  surprised  that 
you  should  complain  of  a  measure  [the  blockade  of  the 
river]  which  is  no  other  than  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of 
war,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  tlie  Mexican  autliorities  as 
actually  existing  at  this  time.  You  will  excuse  me  for 
recalling  a  few  circumstances  to  show  that  this  state  ofvmr 
has  not  beensought  ly  the  Ameriean  army,  but  has  been  forced 
upon  it,  and  this  exercise  of  the  rights  incident  to  such  a 
state  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of  complaint.  *  *  *  *  I 
carefully  abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility,  determined  that 
the  0)ii«  of  producing  an  actual  state  of  hostilities  should 
not  rest  on  me.  *  *  *  *  If  this  measure  seem  oppressive, 
I  wish  it  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  lythe 
course  you  have  seen  Jit  to  adopt." 

Compare  these  statements  of  General  Taylor 
with  the  much-abused  preamble  to  the  act  of  May, 
1846,  that  "  whereas,  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  a  state 
of  war  exists,"  which  the  gentlemen  characterize 
a.^  a  "  fitlsehood;"  yet  he,  directing  every  move- 
ment, declares  that  "  this  state  of  war  has  not 
'  been  sought  by  the  American  army,  but  has  been 
'  forced  upon  it;"  and,  to  Ampudia,  "  it  has  been 
'  forced  upon  me  by  the  course  yq^i  have  seen  fit 
'  to  adopt."  How  different  is  this  language  iVom 
that  of  the  gentlemen  who  declared,  a  few  days 
since,  that  "  this  war  was  brought  on  by  the  un- 
'  necessary  and  unconstitutional  march  to  the  Rio 
'  Grande" — gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  the  peculiar 
defenders  of  General  Taylor!  More  consistency  ! 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1846,  General  Taylor  says, 
"hostilities  inay  now  be  considered  as  com- 
menced." And,  after  enumerating  the  troops  he 
had  called  for,  he  says:  "  This  will  constitute  an 
'  auxfliary  force  of  nearly  five  thousand  men, 
'  which  will  be  required  to  prosecute  the  icar  with 
'energy,  and  carry  it,  as.it  should  be,  into  the 
'  enemy's  country.  I  trust  the  department  will 
'  approve  my  course  in  this  matter."  General 
Taylor  was  then  upon  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Will  the  gentlemen  say  that  the  President  viola- 
ted the  Constitution  in  sending  the  army  that  far 
into  the  country  of  a  peaceable  neighbor;  but  tlxat 
General  Taylor,  at  the  head  of  it,  was  not  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
war  ought  to  be  taken  across  the  river,  and  carried, 
"  as  it  should  be,  into  the  enemy's  country.'" — the 
war  that  gentlemen  denounce  as  unnecessary  and 
unjust.'  General  Taylor  should  desire  to  be  saved 
from  such  friends — friends,  too,  who  in  praising 
him,  claim  a  inonopoly. 

The  Mexican  minister  spoke  of  the  war  as  "  a 
struggle  which  it  (Mexico)  has  not  provoked,  and 
which  it  has  made  every  effort  to  avoid."  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1846,  after  General  Taylor  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  city  of  Matamoros,  and  writing  from  thence, 


after  saying  that  upon  the  evening  before  he  had 
taken  possession  of  that  city,  and  that  he  had 
been  asked  for  an  armistice,  he  adds  : 

"  I  replied  to  this,  that  an  armi.-tice  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  that  a  month  since  I  had  proposed  one  to  General  Am- 
pudia, which  was  declined  ;  that  circumstances  were  now 
changed ;  that  I  was  receiving  largo  reinl'orcemenis,  and 
could  not  now  suspend  operations  which  I  had  not  initiated 
or  provoked." 

TheJVIexican  minister  said,  Mexico  "has  not 
provoked"  the  war,  but  "made  every  eflFort  to 
avoid  it."  General  Taylor  goes  further,  and  says 
he  "  neither  »u'<taicrf  nor  provoked."  Here  is  an 
issue  formed:  and  we  have  not  at  this  place  quoted 
the  Administration  upon  either  side;  else  it  wotild 
be  easily  determined  that  these  gentlemen  would 
take  the  other  side.  Yet  when  their  favorite, 
General  Taylor,  is  contradicted  by  a  JMexican, 
their  partialities  would  be  expected  to  favor  the 
American.  Now,  which  is  right.'  They  both 
cannot  be.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  de- 
cided by  a  solemn  vote  that  the  war  was  brought 
on  by  the  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  march 
to  the  Rio  Grande — and  this,  the  movetnent  that 
was  recommended,  commanded,  and  led,  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  How  would  this  gallant  olil  General 
hang  his  head  to  hear  American  legislators  pro- 
fessing such  devoted  admiration  of  him,  and  decla- 
ring that  an  act  which  he  has  advised  and  executed 
wae  unnecessary' and  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  his  country  !  Here  we  have  the  President 
and  the  last  Congress,  all  but  sixteen,  and  General 
Taylor,  upon  the  one  side — the  Mexican  minister 
and  the  clamorous  friends  of  General  Taylor  in 
this  House  upon  the  other;  and  many  of  the  latter, 
at  the  last  Congress,  admitted  that  General  Taylor 
was  in  the  right  as  to  the  commencement  of  this 
war  "  by  the  act  of  Mexico.''  If  not,  then  they 
are  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  the 
war.  If  not,  they  have  voted  men  and  money  to 
inflict  these  terrible  evils  both  on  Mexico  and  their 
own  country.  If  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  march  the  anny  a  hundred  miles  into  what 
they  call  Mexican  territory,  it  was  surely  unneces- 
sary for  these  gentlemen  to  vote  supplies  to  send 
the  army  a  thousand  miles  further.  However 
reprehensible  they  may  represent  the  President  to 
be,  they  have  gone  further  than  he.  He  ordered 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  :  they  have  sent  it  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  All  the  innumerable  miseries 
that  have  been  endured,  and  the  thousand  scenes 
of  wo  which  have  since  been  presented,  are  charge- 
able to  thenri.  How  many  heretofore  quiet  and 
happy  homes  have  been  rendered  desolate  and 
wretched  by  their  prosecution  of  this  "  unneces- 
sary" war!  And  how  often  have  the  widow's 
wail  and  orphan's  cry  gone  up  to  Heaven,  witness- 
ing against  those  who  knoicingly  supplied  the 
means  for  carrying  on  this  alleged  unjust  and  un- 
necessary war!  Yes,  these  gentlemen,  by  their 
own  showing,  have  done  it.  They  voted  the  sup- 
ply bill.  But  why.'  They  say  the  war  is  unjust — 
a  war  of  invasion — a  war  of  conquest;  and  still 
they  voted  to  carry  it  on! 

Those  upon  this  side  have  but  acted  as  did 
our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  when 
they  believed  their  rights  to  be  invaded.  They 
thought  the  war  right  and  just,  provoked  by 
Mexico,  and  not  to  be  avoided  by  us  without  dis- 
honor. They  are,  therefore,  chargeable  with  no 
inconsistency.  But  how  could  the  gentlemen,  who 
said  it  was  "  false"  that  Mexico  began  the  war, 
and  yet  voted  for  a  bill  that  was  right  only  upon 
the  truth  of  that  assumption,  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  woes  that  followed  in  its  tfttin.'' 
For  myself,  I  would  rather  have  believed  the 
"  falsehood,"  (if  falsehood  it  be,  which  I  do  not 
admit,)  than  voted  for  the  bill,  disbelieving  it. 
I  do  not  impeach  the  gentlemen's  motives,  nor 
wish  at  any  lime  to  say  anything  violating  person- 
al respect  or  the  proprieties  of  this  House;  but  to 
me,  this  way  of  denouncing  the  war  as  unjust  and 
unnecessary  is  a  singular  mode  of  discomfiting 
our  enemies,  or  of  encouraging  the  hearts  and  ' 
strengthening  the  hands  of  our  soldiers.  Among 
the  many  Whigs  in  my  district,  it  is  not  usual  to 
hear  this  war  publicly  denounced  as  unjust;  on 
the  contrary,  its  justice  is  not^generally  questioned; 
and  many  of  them,  in  common  with  Democrats, 
have  periled  their  lives  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
others  have  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  it. 
These  soldiers  let't  their  safe  and  quiet  homes  for 
the  dangers  of  the  battle,  encouraged  with  the  be- 
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lief  that  they  were  going  to  sustain  the  rights  and 
honor  of  their  country.  And  mofit  gallantly  have 
they  done  it.  Tiiose  who  returned,  many  of 
whom  came  wounded,  scarred,  and  maimed  for 
life,  cheered  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the 
grateful  plaudits  of  their  countrymen,  are  "wel- 
comed by  a  majority  of  this  House  with  the  with- 
ering declaration,  that  the  war  ihey  have  so  nobly 
•waged  is  a  wicked  war,  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
-  stitutionally  brought  on  by  the  President,  and  that, 
instead  of  avenging  their  country's  wrongs,  they 
have  been  rolibing  and  murdering  an  innocent 
people!  Gentlemen  may  take  pleasure  in  this; 
but  for  me,  I  should  exceedingly  regret  to  render 
sucit  service  to  my  country. 

The  ratification  of  the  Tyler  treaty  was  opposed, 
among  other  reasons,  because   it  annexed  Texas  j 
by  name,  without  specifying  any  boundary.    The 
opponents  of  this  treaty  alleged  that  this  would 
annex  the  country  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The  resolu-  ' 
tion  by  which  Texas  was  annexed  in  1845,  fixed 
no  boundary;  but  both  under  the  treaty  and  under 
the   resolutions  of   annexation,  our  Government 
had  the  power  to  adjust  any  question  of  boundary 
that    might   arise    with   any   other   Government, 
whether  it  v/as  expressed   in  either  or  not.     Yet 
those  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  treaty  in  1844, 
because  it  annexed  Texas  by  name,  defining  no 
boundary,  and  would  therefore  annex  the  coun- 
try to  the  Rio  Grande  now,  when  Texas  is  actu- 
ally annexed  by  name,  in  1845,  and  no  boundary 
fixed  by  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  declare  that 
this  annexation  does  not  extend  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
but  only  to  the  valley  of  the  Nueces;  and  that  the 
President  has  violated  the  Constitution,  by  march- 
ing the  troops  to  protect  that  country.    They  said 
the  treaty  would  take  you  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The 
resolutions,  in  substance,  upon  this  point  are  the 
same.     The  treaty  was  rejected,  and  the  resolu- 
tions  adopted    before    President  Polk   came   into 
office;  and  it  became  his  duty  to  protect  the  coun- 
try annexed,  under  the  resolutions.     He  selected 
a  general  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  (the  Presi- 
dent's) opponents,  and  sent  him   to  conduct  the 
military  operations  in  that  country,  with  very  en- 
larged discretion.   His  opponents,  the  year  before, 
had  determined   that  annexing  Texas  by  name^  ! 
without  describing  a  boundary,  annexed  the  coun-  I 
try  to  the  Rio  Grande.     Texas  had  been  so  an-  I 
nexed.      He  ordered  his  "general  to  protect  the 
country  to  that  river;  and  informed  Congress,  at 
Its  meetnig  in  December,  1845,  of  this  fact;  and, 
fitially,  when  all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
with  Mexico  failed,  and  the  Mexican  army  was 
assembling  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  with  th'-eats  of 
invasion,  he  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of 
General  Taylor,  and  the  decision  of  these  gentle- 
men upon  the  treaty,  and  ordered  ^he  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande.     The  gentlemen  say,  the  President 
has  violated  the  Constitution,  and  deserves  lobe 
im.peached,  and  hurled  from  his  office.     Is  this  for 
following  their  decision?  or  is  it  for  following  the 
advice  of  General  Taylor?    They  say  that,  of  all 
the  world,  General  Taylor  deserves  to  be  made 
President.     He  gave  the  advices;  President  Polk 
gave  the  order  as  advised,  and  they  say  that,  for 
doing  so,  he  should  be  removed  from  office.    This 
is  more  of  the  beauties  of  their  consistency.'     Can 
love  of  country  prompt  to  such  a  course?    Is  it 
principle?  or  is  it  opposition  to  the  President?  Truth 
IS  ever  consistent  with  itself,  and  that  which  is  not 
BO  IS  not  truth.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  these  gen-  ! 
tlemen  to  reconcile  all  their  inconsistencies  by  goino-  ' 
back  to  their  solemn  declaration  in  1846,  "  that  by  I 
the  act  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  existed."   Truth  ' 
demands  this  declaration— justice  to  our  country  I 
alike  demands  it.     If  the  gentlemen  would  but 
impartially  hear  the  proclamations  of  Mexico  for 
what  the  war  was  waged,  they  might  believe  their  ! 
own  declaration  in  1846.     Upon  the  16th  of  July,  ! 
1845,  before  General  Taylor  had  entered  Texas  i 
with  the  army   much  less  gone  to  the  Rio  Grande,  i 
the  Mexican  Government  issued  an  order,  that 
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this  supreme  resolution,  and  will  inform  them  of  tlie  ob 
ligations  under  wliicli  tlie  citizens  are  to  contribute  to  tlie 
defence  of  their  country,  and  to  sustain  riglits  violated  bv 
a  nation  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  and  obliges 
Mexico  to  maintain  them  by  force,  which  it  most  undoubt- 
edly will,  or  fall  in  the  struggle.  She  will  not  coment  to 
t;ivc  up  one  half  of  her  territory,  from  the  base  fear  of  losing 
the  other."  .^  j  s 


This  shows  what  Mexico  intended  to  do.  In 
November,  1845,  Herrera,  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, agreed  to  receive  an  envoy  to  adjust  our  diffi- 
culties. For  this,  Mexico  was  so  averse  to  peace, 
that  this  President,  the  choice  of  that  nation,  was 
overthrown,  and  Paredes  placed  in  power;  and  this 
before  any  march  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Hear  what 
tins  same  Herrera  says  v/as  the  cause  of  his  being 
displaced.     On  the  29th  of  August,  1847,  he  says: 

"For  no  other  act  than  showing'that  there  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  his  [Mr.  Slidell's]  presenting  himself,  and  hav- 
ing his  propositions  heard,  my  administiation  was  calum- 
niated in  Ihe  most  atrocious  manner;  for  this  a.cl  tlone 
the  revolution  which  displaced  me  from  command  was  set 
on  foot." 

Cannot  the  gentlemen  see  in  this,  reason  for 
charging  the  commencement  of  this  war  elsewhere 
than  upon  their  own  country?  Does  all  tiiis  not 
only  justify,  but  require  them  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
and  for  any  other  supplies  that  may  be  necessary 
to  prosecute  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination,  until  we  obtain  "  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future?" 

Some  profess  to  be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  our 
conquests.     Alarmed  at  our  own  success  against 
the  enemies  of  our  country  !    They  should  remem- 
ber that  this  war  is  waged  for  our  rights,  and  not 
for  conquest;  and  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  hold  one 
foot  of  Mexican  territory,  simply  because  we  have 
power  to  doso;  but  that  when  Mexico  is  conquered, 
and  is  willing  to  do  usjustice,  we  will  retain  so  much 
of  that  country  as  will  be  a  feir  and  honest  indem- 
nity for  the  injuries  we  have  sustained.     Others 
fear  that  it  may  result  in  the  extension  of  slave  ter- 
ritory.    Should  it  result  in  this,  it  will  not  increase 
the  number  of  individuals  held  in  slavery;  but  it 
may  disperse  them  over  a  larger  extent   of  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  hands  of  more  masters,  and  there- 
by, as  IS  usual,  secure  them  more  humane  treat- 
ment, more  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and 
render  them  more  virtuous,'happy  and  contented. 
I  trust  this  is  not  alarming  to  the  philanthropy  of 
the  gentlemen.     Others  are  alarmed  for  the  coun- 
try, lest  It  should  be  overwhelmed,  as  Rome  and 
other  ancient  governments  were,  by  the  efTects  of 
Its  own  victories.     But  these  should   remember, 
that  the  conquerors  of  antiquity  plundered  the  con- 
quered nations,  not  only  of  all  their  wealth,  but 
collected  an  annual  tribute,  which  enriched  the  vic- 
tors with  continued  wealth.     This  introduced  vice 
and  all  the  enervating  evils  that  follow  in  its  train; 
and  thereby  these  conquering  nations  were  finally 
destroyed.    There  is  no  parallel  for  this  in  our  vic- 
tories against  Mexico.     Instead  of  making  slaves 
of  them,  we  desire  their  freedom.     We  propose  to 
bring  no  wealth  from  that  country  to  ours,  to  en- 
rich or  corrupt  the  people;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
any  country  we  may  obtain,  we  propose  to  settle 
with  peaceful,  happy  citizens,  who  will  go  there 
with  our  free  and  liberal  institutions,  and  by  the 
practice  of  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  secure  hap- 
piness to  themselves,  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country.     This  war  is  just;  its  ends  are  for  the 
country's  good.     Our  country  is  right;  the  Presi- 
dent has  discharged  his  duty  nobly;  and  we  should 
pass  this  bill,  modified  so  as  to  secure  its  objects 
and   pass  all  other  bills  necessary   to  enable  the 
President  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  AMOS  TUCK, 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  19,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the.  United  States,  and  the 
resolutions  referring  the  same  to  various  appropri- 
ate committees.  ''^ 

Mr.  TUCK  addressed  the  committee  as  follows- 
Mr.  Chairman  :  With  the  convictions  I  enter- 
tain  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  question 


I  now  pending  before  the  country,  and  the  present 

I  critical  condition  of  the  nation,  I  am  glad  that  the 

several  attempts  which   have   been   made  to  stop 

discussion   on   the  President's  message  have  not 

yet  been  successful.    I  believe  that  more  time  may 

be  profitably  spent  in  examining  into  the  policy  of 

,  the  Executive,  the  purposes  which  he  has  in  view, 

I  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 

those  purposes,  and  the  consequences  of  success. 

Let  the  designs,  measures,  and  general  policy  of 

j  the  Administration  receive  a  thorough  examina- 

tion,  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  this  House  and 

the  people,  and  then  receive  the  condemnation  or 

<  ariproval  of  the  nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Robinson,! 
at  the  close  of  his  defence  of  the  President,  on  yes- 
terday, requested  that  the  debate  might  now  be 
closetl.  I  con.sider  this  demand  unreasonable,  and 
especially  when  made  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
said  all  in  his  power  on  one  side,  and  taken  up 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  discus- 
sion. I  will  remind  the  gentleman,  also,  that 
though  his  defence  was  as  able  as  any  honest  man 
deserved,  yet  he  had  entirely  omitted  to  explain 
some  things  which  we  all  desire  to  understand.  I 
hope  the  debate  will  not  close  till  the  people  are 
put  in  possession  of  the  facts  or  explanations  by 
which  the  patriotism  and  foresight  of  the  President 
can  be  vindicated,  in  granting  leave  to  Santa  Anna 
and  his  suite  to  pass  our  blockading  squadron  and 
enter  Mexico.  We  have  now  been  at  war  a  long 
time,  have  spent  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
sacrificed  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  in  at- 
tempting to  overcome  a  force  organized  principally 
by  this  same  Santa  Anna  and  the  thirty  or  forty 
talented  Mexicans  who  with  him  pas.sed  our  lines 
by  direction  of  the  President.  This  is  an  astound- 
ing fact— too  incredible  to  be  believed  had  it  not 
j  been  confessed;  and  upon  those  who  profess  to  be- 
I  lieve  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Admin- 
istration we  make  an  express  demand  for  explana- 
tion. ^ 

The  President,  in  a  late  message,  accused  a  large 
portion  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  "  giving  aid  and 
comfort   to    the   enemy."     This   accusation    was 
greedily  seized  by  the  rivals  for  Executive  favor; 
and  we  can  now  hear  no  speech  in  this   Hall,  or 
elsewhere,  from   the  war  party,  nor  read   any  of 
their  newspapers,  without  encountering  number- 
less repetitions   of  the  same  charffe.     There  is  a 
rnaxim,  supposed  to  be  of  univer&^al   application, 
that  those  who  are  most  ready  to  impeach  the  mo- 
tives of  others,  are  most  liable  to  act  from  corrupt 
niotives  themselves.     Let  the  people  decide  where 
the  charge  of  "  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
my    rightfully  belongs.     I  shall  make  no  accusa- 
tion against  the  President,  but  I  shall  remind  him 
thatjiis  permission  to  Santa  Anna  and  his  suite  to 
pass  "  the  American  lines,"  resembles  another  pass 
I  have   read   about  in   history,  given  to  one  Joim 
Anderson,  and  signed  by  one  Benedict  Arnold. 
It  was  said  yesterday  that  the  delay  of  this  di.<=- 
I  cussion  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.    Con- 
I  gress  have   already  appropriated  a  million  of  dol- 
-  lars  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army;  and  can  we 
I  not  now  take  breath  and  deliberate?    Is  it  required 
I  that  we  daily  appropriate  a  million  of  the  people'.s 
I  money,  under   the    penalty   of  being   accused  of 
:  treason  if  we  hesitate  to  yield  to  such  exorbitant 
j  demands?     I  hope  not.     For  one,  I  am  resolved, 
,  before  contributing  to  involve  the  present  genera- 
tion in  a  heavy  debt,  and  to  draw  a  mortgage  upon 
our  posterity— before  plunging  into  a  course  that 
will  .sacrifice  many  of  our  citizens,  endanger  ouv 
liberties,  and  incur  fearful  responsibilities  before 
Heaven,  to  examine  thoroughly  the  character  of 
the  unnatural  war  now  raging  between  the  two 
North  American  republics. 

In  submitting  my  views,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  my  limited  time,  I  shall  begin  by  considering 
the  remote  causes  of  the  war.  I  would  not  trouble 
the  committee,  by  calling  their  attention  to  some 
events  which  are  now-history,  and  probably  fam- 
iliar to  most  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
address,  did  I  not  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
recur  to  the  past,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  struggle  in  which  the 
nation  is  engaged. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  was  the 
remote  cause  of  the  Mexican  war;  that  object  was 
sought  and  accomplished  by  our  Government,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  tlio   protection   and  extension  of 
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slavery.  And  the  same  considerations  and  mo- 
tives now  constitute  so  material  a  portion  of  the 
designs  of  our  Government  in  prosecuting  our  con- 
quests, that  without  those  motives  the  war  would 
cease  immediately. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican slavery  now  attracts  the-attention  of  the  whole 
country.  In  proceeding  with  my  remarks,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  speak  freely  of  this  institution. 
Those  who  have  created  this  necessity  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  Southern  gentlemen  have  thrust 
this  matter  upon  us,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
examine  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war,  without 
also  considering  the  subject  of  slavery.  1  will,  how- 
ever, state,  that  the  ami-slavery  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try, which  now  seems  so  terrific  to  many,  is  en- 
tirely defensive;  it  is  an  excitement  created  wholly 
by  the  encroachments  which  have  been  made  upon 
freedom  and  the  free  States.  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  does  not  contemplate  anything  of  which 
the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  of  immu- 
nities according  to  law,  need  have  any  apprehen- 
sions. 

In  laying  before  the  committee  some  proof  of 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  annexation,  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  supporting  a  foregone  conclusion.  I 
cannot  realize  that  the  objects  and  motives  which 
led  to  that  measure  can  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
■when  the  archives  of  our  Government  contain  the 
published  announcement  of  those  purposes,  as  set 
forth  in  the  official  negotiations  preparatory  to  the 
same.  But,  knowing  that  many  yet  deny  the  de- 
signs of  that  measure,  and  believing  that  at  the 
present  crisis  the  truth  should  in  this  place  be  well 
understood,  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  con- 
siderations. 

The  old  province  or  department  of  Texas  was 
settled  principally  by  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  who  went  there  with  their  slaves  while 
Mexico  was  subject  to  Spain,  and  during  the  early 
days  of  her  attempt  to  adopt  the  model  of  our 
Government.  The  men  who  achieved  the  Mexi- 
can independence  were  not  insensible  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  claiming  liberty  for  themselves,  and 
denying  it  to  others.  In  1829,  the  President  of 
that  republic  issued  a  decree  abolishing  slavery  in 
all  the  Mexican  dominions.  This  decree  was 
obeyed  i)i  all  the  provinces  except  Texas,  where 
it  was  set  at  defiance.  This  was  the  first  stage  of 
hostile  relations,  between  the  settlers  in  Texas 
(who  were  principally  from  the  southern  States) 
and  the  authorities  at  Mexico.  It  was  an  explicit 
issue  between  freedom  and  slavery.  There  were 
difficulties  at  the  seat  of  the  central  government 
which  delayed  the  contest  that  must  eventually  be 
decided.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  emigration  fron  the  southern  States;  vol- 
unteer adventurers  rallied  for  Texas,  and  the  rebel 
"  Patriots,''  receiving  new  hope,  declared  theit  in- 
dependence. A  conflict  approached,  and  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  decided  in  favor  of  the  Texans. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet;  a  state  of  war  existed, 
and  the  Texans,  constantly  fearing  an  invasion  by 
Santa  Anna,  and  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of 
a  few  of  our  own  citizens,  sent  General  Hunt  to 
this  city  in  1837,  with  a  proposition  of  annexation. 
He  made  a  written  application  to  our  Government, 
which  was  promptly  considered,  and  as  promptly 
answered,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimons  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  cabinet.  An  extract 
from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  General  Hunt,  dated  August  25,  1837,  is  so  ex- 
plicit on  interesting  questions  of  national  law,  now 
very  little  regarded,  and  besides  is  in  such  dignified 
contrast  to  all  other  state  papers  that  have  issued 
from  our  Government  on  the  subject  of  Texas, 
that  I  will  read  it  to  the  committee;  asking  them, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  consider  what  would  have 
now  been  the  happy  state  of  this  country,  and  our 
well-founded  title  to  the  respect  of  the  world,  had 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Forsyth  not  been  abandoned  by 
his  successors.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war,  while  the  United 
States  are  at  peace  wnli  her  adversary,  the  proposition  of 
the  Texan  minister  plenipotentiary  necessarily  involves  the 
question  of  war  witli  their  adversary.  The  United  States 
are  bound  to  Mexico  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  scrupulously  observed  on  their  part,  so  Ion"  as 
it  can  be  reasonably  hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform  her 
duties  and  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  United  States 
might  justly  be  suspected  of  a  disregard  of  the  friendly  pur- 
poses of  the  compact,  if  the  overture  of  General  Hunt  were 
to  be  even  reserved  for  future  consideration,  as  this  would 
imply  a  disposition  on  our  part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of 


Texas  with  Mexico  ;  a  disposition  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  with  the  uniform  policy,  and  the 
obvious  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

This  letter,  sir,  was  written  by  a  Democrat  who 
had  some  regard  for  the  old  landmarks  of  repub- 
licanism— by  one  who  paid  some  attention  to  the 
forms  of  law,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world. 
The  warnings  of  Washington  against  intervention 
— the  opinion  of  Jefferson,  that  the  Constitution 
had  made  no  provision  for  incorporating  a  foreign 
nation  into  the  Union — had  not  then  been  forgotten. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Van  Buren  Democra- 
cy, approved  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Democracy  till  the 
date  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  when  it  was  re- 
versed,and  the  whole  parly  made  to  turn  about;  not 
only  without  reason,  but  against  reason;  against 
the  deepest  convictions  of  the  conscience  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole  party.  If  the  time  shall 
ever  come  when  common  sense,  common  law,  or 
common  honesty  shall  direct  the  authorities  of  this 
nation,  this  doctrine  will  again  be  recognized  and 
practised;  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  perpe- 
trated by  the  united  energies  of  John  Tyler  and 
James  K.  Polk,  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
in  violation  of  our  "  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce," an  espousal  of  the  quarrel  of  Texas,  and 
an  act  of  war  against  Mexico. 

What  were  the  pressing  objects  of  national  in- 
terest, not  to  say  necessity,  which  could  force  our 
democratic  Government  to  abandon  its  integrity, 
after  this  public  confession  of  our  relations  and 
duties,  to  a  distracted  sister  Republic  ?  What  mo- 
tives have  led  us  to  a  line  of  policy  that  humbles 
every  American  heart,  robs  of  national  pride  every 
intelligent  citizen,  and  threatens  with  imminent 
danger  our  most  sacred  privileges?  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  archives  of  this  Capitol,  and  may 
be  read  by  all.  It  was  not  to  "  extend  the  area  of 
freedom,"  but  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  slavery;  it 
was  to  build  up  and  establish — to  render  perma- 
nent and  perpetual  an  institution  repugnant  alike 
to  every  principle  of  freedom,  every  sentiment  of 
republicanism,  every  feeling  of  humanity — an  insti- 
tution which  casts  a  dark  shade  over  our  country's 
history,  and  which,  if  cherished,  will  ultimately 
number  us  with  the  republics  which  are  now  no 
more. 

When  John  Tyler  had  made  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation in  1844,  and  laid  the  same  before  the  Senate 
for  approval,  that  body  called  upon  him  to  produce 
the  correspondence  in  regard  to  that  measure, 
showing  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
enter  into  it.  The  information  was  given  under  an 
injunction  of  secrecy,  (afterwards  renaoved,)  and 
is  contained  in  Senate  document  No.  341,  of  the 
first  session  of  the  28th  Congress.  In  that  docu- 
ment is  contained  an  explicit,  unequivocal,  and 
often-repeated  declaration  of  the  only  objects  of 
our  Government  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  treaty.  These  reasons,  stated  by  those  who 
were  authorized  to  speak  for  the  nation,  are  now  of 
record;and,  withoutany  contradictory  proof  what- 
ever, announce  to  the  world,  and  will  announce  to 
posterity,  the  true  motives  which  led  the  United 
States  to  that  disastrous  act.  I  will  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts, as  specimens  of  the  whole  correspondence; 
averring  to  the  committee  that  the  character  is  the 
same  throughout,  and  that  the  one  object  of  contin- 
uing and  extending  slavery  in  Texas  and  protecting 
it  in  the  United  States  is  boldly  avowed  and  made 
the  foundation  of  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation.  The  letter  which  first  announces  the 
incipient  scheme,  and  spreads  out  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Tyler  cabinet,  on  account  of  the 
prospects  in  Texas,  was  written  by  Mr.  Upshur, 
Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Tyler,  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, our  charge  at  Texas,  and  bears  date  August 
8,  1843.  The  letter  is  long,  and  the  Secretary 
begins  by  informing  Mr.  Murphy  that  a  plan  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  had  been  made 
known  to  this  Government;  that  it  was  understood 
the  same  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  purchase 
of  all  the  slaves,  and  that  a  company  in  England 
were  to  furnish  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  neces- 
sary funds.  After  urging  Mr.  Murphy  to  inquire 
immediately  into  the  designs  of  Texas  in  regard  to 
slavery,  and  its  prospects  in  that  country,  he  recurs 
to  the  rumored  plan  of  abolition,  and  says: 

"  A  movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contemplated  by  us 
insilenee." 


Again,  he  says: 

"  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  succeed,  without  the  most 
strenuous  efl'orts  on  our  part  to  arrest  a  calamity  so  serious 
to  every  part  of  the  country." 

Becoming  more  particular  in  stating  the  causes 
of  alarm,  and  in  order  to  impress  more  deeply  the 
importance  of -the  subject,  he  further  says: 

"  Tiie  establishment,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  slavehoiding 
States,  of  an  independent  government,  forbidding  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  and  by  a  people  born,  for  the  most  part, 
among  us,  reared  up  in  our  habits,  and  speaking  our  lan- 
guage, could  not  fail  to  produce  the  inoA  unhappy  effects 
upon  both  parties.  If  Texas  were  in  that  coMditi<iii,-lier  ter- 
ritory would  aflbrd  a  ready  refuge  for  llie  fugitive  slaves  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  would  hold  out  to  them  an 
encouragement  to  run  away,  vvhijch  no  municipal  regula- 
tions of  those  States  could  possibly  counteract." 

The  whole  letter  is  of  the  same  character  with 
the  parts  I  have  read,  and  I  will  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  reading  any  more  of  it.  The  com- 
inunication  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  directed,  and  immediately 
aroused  all  the  eneigy  of  his  peculiar  patriotism. 
He  adopts  all  Mr.  Upshur's  opinions,  entertains  all 
his  anxieties,  and  promptly  replies  under  date  of 
September  25,  1843.  He  compliments  the  talent 
of  the  Secretary,  after  the  manner  of  a  politician, 
when  writing  to  his  superior  in  office,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  designs  of  England,  says: 

"Englahd  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  constitution  of 
Texas,  because  it  secures  in  the  most  nervous  and  clear 
language  the  rights  of  the  master  to  his  slave,  and  it  also 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Texas  from  any 
other  nation  or  quaiter  than  the  United  States," 

Again: 

"The  constitution  ef  Texas  secures  to  the  master  the 
perpetual  right  to  his  slave,  and  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  Texas  from  any  other  quarter  tlian  the  United 
States." 

Again : 

"If  the  United  States  preserves  and  secures  to  Texas  the 
possession  of  her  constitution  and  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, tlien  we  have  gained  all  that  we  can  desire,  and  also 
all  that  Texas  asks  or  wishes." 

Again : 

"  Seeing  that  this  surrender  of  sovereignty  by  Texas  to 
Mexico  at  once  liberates  all  the  slaves  in  Texas,  and  that 
England  thereby  gains  all  she  wants,  and  more  than  she 
ever  expected,  can  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
longer  doubt  what  to  do  ?" 

Three  days  after,  he  again  writes  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur, and,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  latter, 
remarks: 

"  The  States  in  which  slavery  exists  would  have  good 
reason  to  appiehend  the  worst  consequences  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  non-slaveholding  State  upon  their  im- 
mediate borders." 

Telling  the  Secretary  of  "  the  eloquent  manner 
in  which  he  has  portrayed  those  evils,"  his  zeal 
overfl.ows  in  the  following  language: 

"  I  feel  a  whirlwind  of  emotion  in  my  bosom,  which  I 
will  not  aUen>pt  to  describe.  Let  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  some  immediate  quick  step  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  have  in  this  correspondence  enough  to  justify 
immediate  and  prompt  action. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  am  solioiious  on  this  subject.  I  feel  the 
deep  interest  at  stake.  Our  whole  southern  interevts  are 
involved  in  this  negotiation,  and  with  it  the  interests  of  the 
Union  itself  The  great  blow  to  our  civil  institutions  is  to 
be  struck  here,  and  it  will  be  a  fatal  blow  if  not  timely  ar- 
rested." 

This  pretence  of  enthusiasm,  exhibited  in  the 
cause  of  slavery  by  an  obscure  pensioner  on  the 
Tyler  administration,  should  have  been  treated 
with  contempt;  and  his  impudent  recommendation 
to  our  Government  to  "  take  some  immediate 
quick  step,"  ought  to  have  received  a  severe  rebuke. 
Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  whole  cabinet  caught 
the  contagion,  and  exerted  the  whole  power  of 
their  station  and  patronage  to  second  the  views  of 
this  obscure  adventurer,  residing  in  Texas.  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Murphy  writes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  annexation,  and  says 
that,  without  it,  "  slavery  cannot  exist  ten  years 
in  Texas,  and  probably  not  half  that  time." 
There  is  any  amount  of  similar  proof  in  the  book 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  might  take  up  all  my 
time  in  reading  the  evidence  at  length.  But  I  need 
not  do  this;  I  have  before  me  Democratic  proof 
that  the  objects  of  the  "  Texan  iniquity"  were  not 
only  such  as  I  have  represented  them  to  be,  but 
that  those  objects  were  understood,  exposed,  and 
condemned  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  north- 
ern States,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention. 

I  ask  the  self-complacent  Democracy,  who  are 
so  free  with  their  charges  of  treason  and  Mexican 
federalism,  to  listen  to  the  following  passages  from 
the  three  newspapers  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
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are  the  mouth  pieces  of  the  unchangeable  Democ- 
racy, and  which  are  now  the  pillars  of  support  in 
the  Granite  State  to  this  slavery-propagating  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Nashua  Gazette,  of  date  November  16th, 
1843,  contains  the  following  editorial: 

"The  evils  that  will  be  entailed  upon  the  North  by  the 
admisi^ion  of  Texas  into  the  Union  are  incalculable,  great, 
vast — beyond  all  human  calculation. 

"The  object  and  design  throu;;liout  is  black  as  ink— as 
bitter  as  hell.  No  other  reason  on  earth  can  be  assigned  for 
this  southern  movement  than  a  deteniiinalion  to  perpetuate 
that  accursed  institution,  which,  as  a  matter  of  compromise, 
was  acceded  to  bv  the  North  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  articles  of  Coiifederation.  If  the  South  persists  in  forcing 
Texas  upon  us,  the  result  is  evident  to  all.  The  conse- 
quences are  multifarious,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ruin.  May 
Providence  avert  this  calamity,  and  save  our  republic  from 
disunion,  misery,  and  destruction." 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Mercury,  in  the  fall 
of  1843,  says: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  our  Southern  friends 
intend  to  agitate,  in  the  next  Congress,  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union.  It  is  understood  that 
this  isa  favorite  project  with  Mr.  Calhotni.  But  as  its  ac- 
complishment might  prove  fatal  to  our  free  institutions,  it 
will  be  a  solemn  duty  of  the  Northern  Democracy  to  oppose 
it." 

The  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  May,  1844,  has 
the  following: 

"Slavery  and  the  defence  of  slavery  form  the  controlling 
considerations  urged  in  fayor  of  the  treaty  [of  annexation] 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  its  negotiation.  To 
these  doctrines  we  can  never  subsciibe;  and  whenever  they 
are  offensively  urged  upon  the  free  States,  they  deserve  to 
be  pointedly  rebuked." 

I  lay  the  above  extracts  before  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Democracy, 'hoping  that  they  will 
understand  the  true  character  of  their  northern 
allies.  The  same  men  who  uttered  the  above  sen- 
timents as  matters  of  principle  from  which  they 
could  never  swerve,  in  less  than  three  months  de- 
nied, utterly  reprobated,  the  faith  they  had  profess- 
ed; and  have  ever  since  employed  their  time  in 
abusing  the  inen  who  would  not  sacrifice  their  prin- 
ciples at  the  same  time.  The  Democratic  leaders 
in  New  Hampshire  at  the  present  time  are  the  men 
who  have  made  this  somerset  in  their  confession 
of  faith;  who  cry  out  "  moral  cowards,"  "ene- 
mies of  their  country,"  and  "Mexican  federal- 
ists," while  they  know  in  their  hearts  that  they 
are  the  most  arrant  moral  cowards  alive,  and  that 
there  is  no  principle  in  any  creed  which  they  would 
not  sacrifice  for  a  reward.  They  have  been  called 
northern  men  with  southern  principles,  but  this  is 
an  imputation  on  the  South  to  which  I  will  not 
subscribe.  They  are  northern  men  with  no  prin- 
ciples at  all.  Had  they  been  men  of  southern  prin- 
ciples, or  of  any  principle  whatever,  they  would 
not  have  made  such  a  humiliating  exhibition.  I 
will  not  say  that  these  men  would  not  rather  be 
right  than  wrong;  indeed  I  think  they  would 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  Van  Buren  Democracy, 
which  they  expected  would  prevail;  but  the  vir- 
tue which  they  possess  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  a 
state  of  temptation.  When  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention sacrificed  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  adopted  an 
unknown  candidate,  and  anew  creed  of  faith;  and 
when  Mr.  Ritchie  pul)lished  the  significant  fact  that 
"  they  who  did  not  go  for  annexation  need  expect 
nothing  from  the  neio  Jldministration,''  the  trial  was 
too  strong  for  them.  They  hailed  the  new  nomina- 
tion as  "  the  very  best  that  could  be  made;"  and,  in 
respect  to  Texas,  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  prophecy 
of  the  eccentric  statesman  of  Roanoke,  when,  in 
1820,  he  addressed  just  such  a  class  of  men  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Turning  to  the  representa- 
tives who  had  betrayed  the  North  in  the  Missouri 
compromise,  Mr.  Randolph,  pointing  to  each  one 
separately,  said,  "you  northern  dough-faces!  we 
have  bought  you  once,  and  when  we  want  you  we 
will  buy  you  again  dog-cheap." 

But,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  class  of 
politicians  is  small  in  the  North,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming less.  The  people,  though  confiding  too 
long  in  their  leaders,  are  beginning  to  understand 
them,  and  cast  them  off.  The  people  may  be  de- 
ceived, but  cannot  be  corrupted. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
a  new  and  most  important  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  was  first  announced  in  this  Texan 
correspondence,  and  which  may  well  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  country,  both  at  the  North  and 
South.  We  have  seen  the  purpose  for  which  an- 
nexation was  sought,  and,  at  tlie  first  view,  we  are 
surprised  nt  the  official  conduct  of  those  who  figured 


n  the  scheme,  and,  on  examining  the  correspond- 
ence, we  discover  occasion  for  serious  alarm.  We 
see  a  construction  of  the  national  compact,  which 
declares  it  to  be  the  fanciion  and  solemn  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  protect  and  support  the 
institution  of  slavery.    . 

In  the  same  letter  last  quoted  from  Mr.  Upshur, 
he  says  :  "* 

"  Although  those  non-slaveholding  States  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  institution  ("slavery]  as  England  herself,  yet  the 
Constilution  of  the  United  States  inyi  them  under  olli«atioiis 
in  regard  to  it,  which,  if  duly  respected,  would  secure  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholder." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  State,  takes  the 
same  ground.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  dated 
April  18, 1844,  he  vindicates  the  Texan  treaty,  and 
after  giving  his  views  of  the  effect  upon  (he  United 
States  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Texas,  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  this  last  object: 

"  It  is  felt  to  be  the  im-perioms  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern^ 
ment,  the  common  representative  atid  protector  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  to  adopt  in  self-defence  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  defeat  it." 

Now,  sir,  before  this  Government  makes  any 
further  progress,  before  we  take  one  more  step  in 
our  onward  march,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
demand  to  know  if  this  construction  of  our  national 
compact  is  well  founded  >  This  point  iiiMst  be  set- 
tled. It  has  heretofore  been  proclaimed  by  legisla- 
tive resolutions,  reaffirmed  by  numerous  public 
meetings  at  the  South,  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery.  But  an- 
nexation has  destroyed  old  landmarks,  reversed 
old  principles,  and  introduced  a  new  policy  and  a 
new  code  of  morals  into  the  country,  which  we 
are  anxious  to  understand.  If  we  live  under  a  Con- 
stitution that  compels  us  to  support  and  defend 
slavery,  we  want  to  know  it,  and  we  want  to  know 
it  now.  We  are  at  a  crisis  in  the  Government 
when  it  is  important  to  understand  our  rights,  and 
also  to  understand  our  duties.  For,  let  me  in- 
form gentlemen,  that  this  new  doctrine  will  bring 
with  it  responsibilities  and  solemn  duties,  as  well 
as  heavy  and  disagreeable  burdens.  If  the  Genera! 
Government  have  a  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  to  support  and  defend  il,  they  have  also  a 
jurisdiction  and  a  duty  to  limit,  control,  and  restrain 
it.  Let  gentlemen  consider  the  course  they  are 
taking,  and  understand  the  consequences  of  this 
new  doctrine.  If  they  take  a  construction  liberal 
for  the  purposes  of  slavery,  they  must  take  one 
liberal  also  for  the  purpose  of  liberty;  but  they  can 
not  have  a  construction  free  as  regards  slavery,  but 
strict  as  regards  liberty. 

We  discard  this  novel  construction,  and  pro- 
nounce it  an  infraction  and  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  the  free  States.  The  Constitution  neither 
requires  nor  authorizes  the  General  Government 
to  wield  its  powers  in  defence  of  slavery.  Such  a 
representation  of  the  nature  of  the  compact  between 
the  States  of  this  Union,  made  by  our  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  representative  of  the  English  nation, 
was  a  slander  upon  our  country,  and  an  indignity 
upon  the  memory  of 'our  fathers.  Their  lives, 
characters,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  proved  that  they 
formed  no  agreement  to  sustain  oppression.  When 
they  assenibled  to  form  a  Constitution,  those  from 
the  North  came  with  undisguised  abliorrence  of 
slavery,  which  their  habits,  principles,  and  religi- 
ous education  taught  them  to  be  morally  wrong. 
They  were  not  the  men  to  compromise  their  prin- 
ciples by  involving  themt;2lves  in  guilt.  They  were 
crowned  with  laurels  from  the  revolutionary  con- 
flict, and  had  just  written  with  their  blood  the 
truth,  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equal;"  and 
that  "  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  is  "  inalienable."  They  had  no  be- 
lief that  the  natural  rights  of  a  colored  man  were 
different  from  those  of  the  white  man;  their  senti- 
ment was — 

«  We  know  no  crime  in  colored  skin, 
Nor  think  the  God  above 
Could  fix  the  brand  of  slave  upon 
The  children  of  his  love." 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  men  of  the  North , 
who  had  periled  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of 
universal  liberty,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  liberty 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  of  any  government  or 
potentate.  With  such  sentiments  they  went  to  the 
work  of  forming  a  constitution.  They  believed 
that  when  the  child  first  breathed,  he  was  furnish- 


ed with  a  charter  from  God,  which  secured  to  him 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
sentiment  had  been  their  inspiring  faith  during 
every  stage  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  never  entered 
into  their  hearts  to  sacrifice  it  for  any  earthly  con- 
sideration whatever. 

The  South  had  also  fought  bravely  in  defence  of 
the  same  declaration  of  rights.  A  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, a  self-sacrificing  devotion,  had  character- 
ized her  statesmen  and  her  heroes,  and  endeared 
them  to  t!ie  \yhole  country.  But  they  were  con- 
nected with  slavery,  unfortunately  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  their  prosperity,  and  wished  to  have 
the  institution  preserved  to  them  under  the  na- 
tional compact.  With  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  Convention 
labored  for  many  days  without  any  progress.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  arranged  to  the  acqui- 
escence of  both  parties.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  the 
subject  just  where  it  remained  under  the  Confede- 
ration— that  is,  with  the  States  where  it  existed. 
To  make  this  still  plainer,  article  tenth  of  the 
amendments  was  adopted,  by  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated 
were  "reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  Such  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  compact  was  based;  and,  in  the  first  sentence, 
it  is  by  them  most  appropriately  declared,  that 
"  we  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty." 

This  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  sundry  cases  settling  the  point,  that  sla- 
very is  an  institution  sustained  only  by  the  posi- 
tive law  of  the  district  where  it  exists;  that  beyond 
those  limits  the  law  which  makes  one  man  the 
property  of  another  has  no  (irescriplive,  inferen- 
tial, or  other  existence  ;  that  the  alleged  slave^ 
having  passed  into  a  free  State,  may  rightfully  de- 
fend himself,  and,  if  he  have  the  physical  force  to 
resist  his  masters,  may  maintain  his  freedom  there, 
or  go  to  a  place  of  refuge.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
sir,  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  hold  the 
blessings  of  personal  liberty  as  sacredly  as  the 
Southern  States  do  the  privileges  of  slavery.  The 
construction  of  the  Constitution  promulgated  by 
the  authors  of  the  Texan  plot,  and  acted  upon  by 
this  Administration,  is  abominable,  and  must  be 
repudiated.  The  encroachments  upon  our  rights 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Government  have  been 
quite  insupportable,  but  by  this  new  construction 
all  past  trespasses  are  legalized,  and  it  is  hence- 
forth proclaimed  "a  solemn  duty"  of  the  General 
Government  to  sustain  slavery!  Sir,  this  will 
never  be  tolerated.  The  free  States  delegated  no 
more  power  to  the  Federal  Government  to  involve 
them  in  slavery  than  the  slave  States  did  to  involve 
them  in  its  abolition.  If  Virginia  claims  the  right 
to  .sustain  slavery,  New  Hampshire  claims  the 
right  to  be  exempt  from  it.  The  people  of  the 
free  States  claim  a  right  to  be  exempt  from  the 
sin,  the  shame,  the  expenses,  and  the  retributions 
of  this  fearful  wrong.  To  shed  one  drop  of  our 
blood,  or  to  pay  one  cent  of  our  money,  for  its 
aid,  comfort,  protection,  or  support,  is  an  exaction 
to  which  we  never  can  submit.  This  exemption 
is  our  legal,  constitutional  right,  and,  being  sus- 
tained by  the  literature,  the  moral  sentiment,  and 
the  religious  convictions  of  every  civilized  and 
Christian  nation,  we  shall  not  recede.  We  shall 
stand  firm  and  iiumovable — 

" constant  as  the  Northern  Star, 

Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  resting  qu.ility 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament." 

We  say  to  the  South,  take  to  yourselves  the  full 
measure  of  good  and  evil  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. We  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  we  can 
neither  touch  nor  handle,  cherish  nor  proiect  it. 
We  leave  it  where  our  fathers  left  it;  and  though 
we  regard  it  as  the  sum  of  all  evil*,  we  shall  yet 
overstep  no  law  in  our  desire  to  see  it  extermi- 
nated. 

"  We  ask  not  ye  shall  snap  the  links 

Tliat  bind  you  to  your  dreadful  slaves ; 
Hug,  if  you  will,  a  corpse  that  sunks. 

And  bear  it  with  you  to  your  graves: 
But  that  you  mai/  go,  coupled  thus, 
Vfou  never  shall  "make  slaves  of  us." 

Are  gentlemen  surprised  at  the  anti-slavery  ex- 
citement in  this  country.'  If  there  were  no  excite- 
ment, it  would  be  proof  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  dead.  There  not  only  is  excitement,  but  that 
excitement  will  continue  and  increase,  till  the  free 
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States,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  \ 
can  enjoy  exemption  from  slavery.  I  cannot  prom-  ^ 
ise  quiet  te  the  slave  States  even  then;  never,  till  , 
they  get  rid  of  their  peculiar  institution,  which  is  j 
derogatory  to  man,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  j 
of  God.  The  compensations  of  Providence  are  j 
inevitable,  and  the  South  cannot  escape  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  institutions.  j 

1  have  said  that  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  ! 
country  is  wholly  defensive.  This  assertion  can-  i 
not  be  doubted  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  I 
the  history  of  our  Government,  and.parlicularly  if  i 
the  history,  purposes,  and  consequences  of  the  ; 
annexation  of  Texas  be  at  all  considered.  • 

It  has  been  represented  by  the  public  press,  and 
in  numerous  speeches  made  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, that  the  distracting  element  in  the  republic 
is  the  fanatical  spirit  of  norlliern  and  western  abo-  j 
litioiiists.     Most  especially  have  they  been  made  i 
to  bear  the  blame  of  introducing  fanaticism  and  j 
disunion  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  of  disturbing  | 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  peti-  j 
tions,  remonstrances,  and  memorials,  endangering  j 
the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.  i 

But,  sir,  no  greater  error,   no  more  unfounded  j 
belief,  could  be~impressed  on  the  public  mind.     I 
grant  that  it  is  fanaticism  that  disturbs  the  har-  i 
mony  of  the  Government,  and   has  shaken   the  ! 
■whole  fabric  from  centre  to   circumference;   but  j 
then  it  is  the  fanaticism   of  the  propagandists  of  I 
•slavery,  the  one-ideaism  of  those  men  who  believe  ] 
it  to  be  their  mission  on  earth  to  propagate  bond- 
age.    This  is  the  element  which  has  disturbed  the 
nation,  discarded  well-settled  principles  of  policy 
and  law,  violated  treaties,  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  civilized  nations,  robbed  us  of  our  national 
pride,  broken  down  the  Constitution,  and  involved 
,us  in  ail  aggressive,  unnecessary,  and  wicked  war. 
This  is  the  fanaticism  which  has  thrust  upon  the 
nation  delicate  and  exciting  questions,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  people  to  embrace,  to  honor,  and  support 
the  peculiar  institution.     Had  northern  men  with 
northern  principles  entered  the  slave  States  with 
banners,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captive  and 
freedom  to  the  bound,  they  would  not  have  more 
palpably  violated  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, than  has  the  slave  spirit  perpetrated  in 
every  period  of  our  history.    Let  the  millions  paid 
by  free  people  to  support  and  extend  slavery,  to 
recover  runaway  slaves,  to  prevent  emancipation, 
to  carry  on  pro-.slavery  wars,   rebuke  the  charge 
and  brand  with   falsehood  the  assertion  that  aboli- 
tionism, or  anything  but  the  fell  spirit  of  slavery, 
has  introduced  discord  and  danger  into  the  councils 
of  the  nation.     Let  us  expose  this  hypocritical  cry 
against  agitation  and  fanaticism  by  men  who,  by 
their  annexations,  wars,  conquests,   and  aggres- 
sions. Are  picking  our  pockets,  gagging  our  mouths, 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  a  hue-and-cry  against  us, 
because  we  will  not  stand  still  and  quietly  be  robbed . 
1  come  now  to  consider  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war,  which  was  the  order  of  the  President  to 
march  our  army  from  Corpus  Cliristi,  and  occupy 
the  country  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  to  inquire  whether  that  order  was  necessary 
or  justifiable.     The  supporters  of  the  President 
say  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas,  and  therefore  wc  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  up  to  that  line.     I  deny  both  the  prem- 
ises and  the  conclusion  of  this  answer.     That  river 
was  not  the  boundary  of  Texas;  and  if  it  had  been, 
we  had  no  right  forcibly  to  occupy  that  line,  while 
Mexico  was  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, claiming  it  as  her  own.     If,  as  has  been 
said,  Texas  were  an  independent  nation  at  the  time 
of  annexation,  her  territory  and  her  boundaries 
were  limited  by  her  actual  possession.    She  had  no 
title  but  that  of  the  sword,  and  gained  from  Mexico 
only  what  she  had  forcibly  seized  and  held.     All 
the  country  which  was  occupied  by  Texan  citizens, 
and  all  that  from  which  the  Mexicans  had  been 
expelled,  might  be  claimed  as  having  been  gained 
by  the  revolution;  but  any  new  conquests  or  acqui- 
sitions could   not  be  vindicated,  except  by  treaty, 
O!'  by  new  hostilities,  and   another  war.     Had, 
then,  the  Texans  seized  the  country  to  the  Rio 
Grande?    There  is  no  pretence  of  it.     The  great 
desert  lying  between  the  valley  of  that  river  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nueces  had  never  been  crossed 
by  Texans.     Brazos  Santiago  and  Santa  Fe  lie 
between  these  rivers,  and  in  the  territory  seized 
by  our  army.     At  both  of  these  cities  Mexico  had 


custom-houses,  where  our  merchants  had  for  years 
paid  duties  to  the  Mexican  Government.  And  we 
had  at  the  same  time  a  consul,  with  a  commission 
under  the  sign  manual  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  residing  at  Santa  Fe,  in  an  acknowl- 
edged foreign  country.  At  the  session  of  Congress 
at  which  annexation  was  effected,  a  law  was  passed 
in  regard  to  drawbacks,  in  which  Santa  Fe  is  ex- 
pressly named  as  a  city  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
Republic.  The  inhabitants  all  spoke  the  Mexican 
lann-uage,  and,  according  to  General  Taylor's  ac- 
count, abandoned  their  houses  on  the  approach  of 
our  army.  No  Texan  forces,  or  Texan  inhabit- 
ants, had  occupied  any  land  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Matamoros.  In  one  of  the  despatches  of  the 
President  to  General  Taylor,  prior  to  hostilities, 
he  says: 

"  Me.xico  lias  some  military  establishments  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  are,  and  for  some  time  hav* 
been,  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops." 

With  this  evidence,  and  these  admissions,  I  say 
that  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas;  and  if  the  President  understood  his 
own  acts,  he  himself  knew  that  such  was  not  the 
boundary. 

But,  supposing  our  title  by  annexation  to  have 
been  good  to  the  Rio  Grande,  yet,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans claimed  the  valley  of  that  river,  and  were  in 
possession  of  it,  the  President  could  not  expel  them 
from  the  disputed  territory  without  committing  an 
act  of  war.  The  recollections  of  Oregon,  and  the 
northeastern  boundary,  are  too  fresh  to  allow  this 
law  to  be  questioned,  unless  one  rule  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  England,  and  another  to  Mexico. 

I  confidently  assert,  then,  that  the  allegation  of 
the  President,  that  "  iVIexico  has  passed  the  bound- 
'  ary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our*terri- 
'  tory,  and  shed  American  blood  on  American 
'  soil,"  is  untrue;  and  that  the  preamble  to  an  act 
of  the  last  Congress,  which  states  that  "  war  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico,  "is  justly  denominated  "the 
lying  preamble." 

The  President  ordered  our  army  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  territory  which,  if  not  Mexican,  was 
in  dispute,  and  in  the  occupancy  of  Mexican  sub- 
jects.     This  was  an  act  of  war. 

He  caused  our  army,  before  hostilities  com- 
menced, to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
throui^h  which  the  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoros 
received  their  supplies,  and  thus  commenced  starv- 
ing their  army  while  stationed  on  theirown  ground. 
This  was  an  act  of  war. 

Weeks  before  hostilities  commenced,  he  caused 
a  battery  to  be  built  on  this  side  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site to  Matamoros,  supplied  it  with  cannon  point- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  manned  it  with 
;  a  force  capable,  at  any  moment,  of  hurling  destruc- 
tion upon  the  Mexicans.     This  icas  an  act  of  war. 

Finally,  he  consummated  war  by  measures 
which  led  to  an  attack  by  Captain  Thornton,  an 
officer  of  our  army,  upon  a  party  of  Mexicans  who 
\  resisted,  and  sixteen  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt,  and  was 
war  bij  the  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

'1*0  such  conclusions  am  I  inevitably  brought  by 
examining  this  subject.  I  am  forced,  also,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  order  of  the  President  which  involved 
these  disastrous  consequences  was  made  while  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  to  which  body  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  war-making  power.  The  barriers 
of  the  Constitution  have  availed  nothing  for  the 
purposes  of  peace  or  freedom,  since  the  blood- 
thirsty appetite  for  conquest  and  slavery  propaga- 
tion seized  upon  the  nation. 

Entertaining  the  views  I  have  expressed  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  war,  I  lately  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  to  a  resolution  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmun,]  stating 
that  the  war  was  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced  by  the  President."  This  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  newspapers  and  pronounced 
to  be  "  treasonable."  I,  then,  have  sinned  deeply, 
for  I  confess  and  aver  that  I  never  gave  a  vote 
more  cordially,  aud  have  seldom  enjoyed  more 
satisfaction  than  in  the  success  of  that  amendment, 
and  the  indication  which  it  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  my  constituents  and  the  country.  In 
common  with  millions  of  patriotic  citizens,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  timely  amendment.  It  was 
most  appropriately  ofFeied  by  one  of  the  "  immor- 
tal fourteen,"  who  rafused  to  vote  in  the  29lh 
Congress  for  "  the  lying  preamble."^ 


This  is  not  only  an  "unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutional" war,  in  its  commencement,  and  there- 
fore wicked,  but  the  controlling  motives  of  its  pres- 
ent prosecution  are  identical  with  those  which  led 
to  annexation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
when  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  the  last  Congress, 
was  attached  to  a  bill  of  supplies,  the  personal 
advisers  of  the  President  immediately  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  defeat  the  bill.  Why  was  this 
the  case,  unless  there  was  a  determination  to  make 
slavery  coextensive  with  our  southwestern  border? 
This  is  apparent,  also,  from  a  clause  in  a  late  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  Military  AfTair.s  of  the 
Senate,  [Governor  Cass,]  which  he  has  published, 
in  order  to  show  his  recantation  of  faith  in  the 
Wilmot  Proviso. 

The  third  reason  he  gives  for  abandoning  the 
provision  that  slavery  be  prohibited  in  any  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired  from  Mexico,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"3.  Because  I  believe  in  the  general  conviction,  that 
should  such  proposition  succeed,  it  would  lead  to  an  imme- 
diate withholding  of  the  supplies,  and  thus  to  a  dishonorable 
termination  of  the  war.  I  think  no  dispassionate  observer 
at  tlie  seat  of  Government  can  doubt  this  result." 

I  ask  why  such  a  proposition  would  result  in 
"  withholding  supplies,"  unless  those  supplies  are 
wanted  for  the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  acquiring  new 
slave  territory?  Gentlemen  may  affect  to  scorn 
the  idea  that  slavery  can  make  progress  intoMex- 
ico.  But,  sir,  the  design  of  the  war  is  to  get  as 
much  of  that  country  as  possible,  and  then  to 
admit  it  by  States  into  the  Union  as  fast  as  slavery 
obtains  over  it  a  predominant  influence.  However 
much  or  little  be  obtained,  mark  the  fact,  no  part 
of  it  will  ever  be  admitted,  unless  with  a  constitu- 
tion recognizing  slavery. 

This  is  a  war  conceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth 
in  iniquity;  and,  in  its  objects  and  progress,  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
fore, than  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ. 
The  people  are  heart-sick  of  it,  and  demand  that 
it  cease.  They  see  that  we  have  abandoned  the 
mission  on  which  our  nation  gloriously  embarked; 
and,  forgetting  the  political  precepts  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  moral  admonitions  of  our  holy  religion, 
we  are  precipitating  a  sorrowful  failure  of  the  great 
republican  experiment. 

I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  ex- 
amine the  array  of  fearful  apprehensions  that  our 
circumstances  unavoidably  bring  before  me.  Look 
at  the  plains  of  Mexico,  covered  with  the  slain 
thousands  of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  slain  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  sister  republic — look  at  the 
multitudes  in  mourning  throughout  the  land — and 
tell  me,  whether  we  are  not  treasuring  up  for  our- 
selves "  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  !"  There 
are  other  evils  besides  sacrifice  of  life.  War  re- 
verses the  order  of  society;  it  raises  those  who 
should  be  low,  and  depresses  those  who  should 
be  high;  it  exalts  without  merit,  and  casts  down 
without  fault.  Military  renown  has  been  the  af- 
fliction of  the  nation  for  twenty-five  years.  Hero 
worship  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  opin- 
ions have  had  less  currency  on  account  of  their 
correctness,  than  on  account  of  their  origin.  The 
multiplication  of  slaves,  the  multiplication  of  mil- 
itary heroes,  (scarcely  less  calamitous,)  a  standing 
army,  a  Mexican  proconsulate,  an  intolerable 
executive  patronage,  (now  almost  too  much  for 
liberty,)  and  the  eventual  dissolution  of  our  pres- 
ent Government,  with  the  inevitable  retributions 
of  Him  who  rules  in  Heaven  and  on  earth,  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  Let  us  pause  before  it  is  too 
late. 

I  avow  my  position  in  regard  to  supplies,  which 
is,  to  grant  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  army  home  by  the  shortest  route.  Being  found 
in  a  wrong,  let  us  restore  the  nation  status  ante 
helium.  We  have  spoken  our  sentiments  about 
the  necessity  of  the  war:  let  us  not  take  a  course 
which  will  oblige  us  to  say — 

"  We  know  the  right,  and  we  approve  it  too; 
We  know  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

Let  the  same  vote  that  declared  the  war  unneces- 
sary and  unconstitutional,  starve  it  to  death  by 
withholding  supplies. 

On  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  it 
is  my  belief  that,  whatever  we  may  acquire,  will 
not  make  us  any  the  richer,  more  powerful,  or 
happy.  And,  I '  understand,  that  what  we  now 
have  south  of  36°  30',  produces  more  annual  cost 
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than  revenue  to  the  Government.  But,  as  those 
who  talk  about  our  "  destiny"  are  determined  to 
have  territory,  I  go  by  all  means  for  the  reijnact- 
ment  of  the  orjdinance  of  1787:  otherwise,  for  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.:^ 

I  know  what  denunciations  are  hurled  against 
those  who  express  the  sentiments  I  have  avowed. 
But  I  cannot  regard  them;  my  convictions  are 
deep,  and  my  course  is  plain.  I  trust  I  shall  never 
betray  myself,  or  my  country,  by  giving  "  aid  and 
comfort"  to  a  war  which  I  believe  is  v/rong,  dis- 
honorable, and  dangerous.  Burke,  Barre,  and- 
Chatham  stood  by  their  country  in  the  time  of  our 
Revolution,  and  gave  advice,  remonstrance,  and 
solemn  warning,  which,  if  followed,  would  have 
saved  to  England  her  colonics.  In  the  belief  that 
even  the  humblest  member  of  this  House  has  the 
opportunity  to  imitate  their  glorious  example,  I 
shall  denounce  the  Mexican  war,  expose  the  reck- 
less ambition  of  its  authors,  and,  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability,  warn  the  people  against  its  conse- 
quences. If  this  be  treason,  my  revilers  may  make 
the  most  of  it. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH   OF  MR.  J.  D.   ROMAN, 

OF  MARYLAND, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  25,  1848. 

The  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Message 

being  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  j 

Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union —  i 

Mr.  ROMAN  said:  | 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  can  scarcely  repress  the  em- 
barrassment I  feel  in  raising  my  voice,  for  the  first  \ 
time,  in  this  Hall,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  as-  j 
setnbled  wisdom  of  the  nation;  and  but  for  the  i 
course  this  debate  has  taken  within  the  last  few 
days,  I  should  have  continued  a  silent  listener.  It 
is  true,  I  had  intended,  at  a  future  time,  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff",  but  I 
assure  the  committee,  that  until  very  recently  noth- 
ing could  have  been  further  from  my  thoughts  than 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  in 
relation  to  it.  In  truth,  sir,  I  had  discussed  that 
subject  so  frequently  previous  to  the  late  election 
in  Maryland,  as  to  persuade  myself  0.1  least,  that  the 
President  was  so  clearly  wrong  in  assuming  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the 
evidence  so  conclusive  against  him,  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  question,  scarcely  open  to  fur- 
ther debate. 

But  the  President,  in  his  recent  message,  has 
again  asserted,  and  in  almost  every  paragraph 
substantially  repeated,  that  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande  belonged  to  Texas,  arid  was  in- 
cluded within  her  limits  when  admitted  as  a  State 
into  our  Union,  and  which  he  was  therefore  bound 
to  defend.  To  sustain  this  position,  his  friends 
on  this  floor  have  since  exerted  all  their  zeal,  and 
prominent  amongst  them,  my  honorable  friend 
and  colleague,  [Mr.  McLane,]  the  other  day,  in  a 
speech  of  great  ability,  was  its  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous advocate.  But  his  reasoning,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  was  based  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
facts,  which,  being  corrected,  his  whole  super- 
structure of  argument  must  fall. 

In  addition  to  this,  sir,  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  kindest 
personal  regard  and  the  most  profound  respect, 
has  recently  advanced  opinions,  in  the  other  wing 
of  this  Capitol,  tending  to  sustain  the  views  of  the 
President;  to  which,  however,  I  should  not  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  allude,  had  not  his  speech  been 
already  introduced  into  this  debate  by  my  col- 
league, and  more  particularly  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Robinson,]  as  evidence  of  the 
opinions  of  Maryland  on  this  subject. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
on  me,  as  one  of  the  Re^sentatives  of  that  State, 
to  say  to  this  House,  that  so  far  as  I  am  autho- 
rized to  spea.k  for  her  people,  they  entertain  a  widely 
different  opinion,  and  I  am  now  here  to  give  the 
reasons  for  the  faith  which  is  in  us.  And  in  reply- 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  [Mr.  Bedinger,]  who  so  kindly  warned 
us  of  that  whirlwind  of  popular  indignation  which 


awaited  us,  if  we  scrutinized  too  severely  the 
President's  conduct,  let  me  assure  that  gentleman, 
that  in  the  district  which  1  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, this  subject  has  been  already  discussed, 
that  whirlwind  has  already  arisen,  and  the  first 
effect  of  its  fury  was  to  send  me  here,  the  first 
Whig,  save  one,  that  ever  represented  that  district 
in  this  Hall. 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  preliminary  question  on  which 
I  desire  to  remark;  and  that  is,  how  far  it  is  con- 
sistent with  true  patriotism  for  us  to  speak,  freely 
and  boldly,  our  real  sentiments,  even  though  it  be 
in  terms  of  censure,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war.  He  has 
denounced  it  as  "  moral  treason,"  and  it  has  been 
oft  repeated  by  his  friends  in  this  Hall,  that  we 
must  not  breathe  a  word  of  censure,  lest  we  give 
"  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  eneinies  of  our  country. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  subject  myself  to  such 
a  charge.  When  my  country  is  at  war,  I  know 
but  two  parties — the  one  is  my  country,  the  other 
is  her  enemy  and  mine.  I  would  that  her  Presi- 
dent should  never  err;  and  if  an  approving  resolu- 
tion of  this  House  would  make  his  conduct,  right, 
it  should  have  my  vote  to-day.  Or  if  it  would 
convince  the  world,  and  cause  other  nations,  and 
the  impartial  page  of  future  history  to  exempt  my 
country  from  all  blame,  it  would  present  a  strong 
inducement  to  violate  that  conscientious  regard  for 
truth,  which  I  have  ever  made  the  guide  of  my 
life.  But,  sir,  the  truth  of  the  President's  position 
is  a  question  of  fact.  The  evidence  has  been  e:iven 
to  the  world,  and  that  great  jury  will  render  its 
verdict  accordingly,  notwithstanding  our  resolves 
to  the  contrary.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  ex- 
treine  of  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  and 
then,  because  we  cannot  see,  like  the  ostrich,  sup- 
pose ourselves  hidden  from  all  others. 

But  this  novel  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  that 
a  bold  and  fearless  expression  of  our  opinions  here 
is  inconsistent  with  patriotism,  is  one  to  which  I 
can  never  subscribe.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  our 
highest  privilege,  a  dereliction  of  our  most  sacred 
duty.  Our  President  is  neither  a  Cajsar  nor  a  Na- 
poleon. He  had  no  right  to  expect  that  his  con- 
duct would  escape  the  .severest  scrutiny  of  a  free 
people,. jealous  of  their  liberties.  The  right  of 
free  discussion  undoubtedly  renders  our  Govern- 
ment unfitted  for  a  war  of  conquest,  which  is  most 
successfully  waged  by  a  despot;  and  that  consider- 
ation should  have  deterred  him  from  commencing 
it,  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The  fact  that 
he  has  placed  himself  in  such  a  position,  shall 
never  be  admitted  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
abandon  our  rights  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  our  duty  to  those  we  represent. 
He  ought  to  have  known,  and  he  must  be  made  to 
know,  that  he  is  but  a  coordinate  branch,  and  that 
Congress  is  exclusively  the  war-making  power; 
and,  I  trust,  every  member  on  this  floor  will  speak 
his  sentiments,  whether  in  praise  or  censure,  with 
that  independence  becoming  the  representative  of 
a  free  people. 

Where  will  such  a  doctrine  lead  ?  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends  are  manifestly  indulging  the 
mad  project  of  subjugatmg  and  annexing  all  Mex- 
ico; or  if  he  adopts  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague, 
he  will  conquer,  for  the  purpose  of  "giving  moral 
and  physical  strength  to  the  people  and  institutions 
of  that  portion  of  the  American  continent."  But 
if  we  forbear  to  censure,  will  he  stop  there.' 
Surely  not.  Having  so  kindly  aided  Mexico  in 
establishing  free  institutions,  you  cannot  refuse  the 
boon  of  your  cannon  and  your  swords  to  Central 
America  for  the  same  purpose.  She  is  infinitely 
worse  governed  than  ever  Mexico  has  been,  and 
humanity  and  philanthropy  will  alike  demand  that 
you  should  cut  their  throats  "  to  give  moral  and 
physical  strength  to  her  people  and  institutions." 
And  yet  the  lip  of  censure  in  this  Hall  must  be 
hermetically  sealed,  lest  we  give  "aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  enemy. 

Again:  Our  next  President  may  be  a  northern 
Democrat  without  "southern  feeling,"  and  deem- 
ing it  "  his  destiny'''  to  extend  the  area  of  anti-slave 
territory,  and  "  to  give  moral  and  physical  life  to 
the  people  of  the  Canadas,"  may  order  an  army 
across  the  St.  Lawrence.  War  will  certailily  en- 
sue; and  when  menaced  by  the  roar  of  the  British  i 
Lion,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  denounce  I 
it  as  rank  treason  to  give  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  an 
enemy  so  powerful.    Not  a  word  of  complaint 


j  could  be  permitted,  the  breath  of  censure  must  be 

J  hushed,  until  we  should   conquer  "an  honorable 

■  peace."     But  where  would  beoiir  Constitution  ? — 

where  our  liberties.'     Broken — lost — sunk  in  the 

veriest  despotism. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  upon  us  to  stand 
by  our  country,  for  an  enemy  is  in  the  field.  Sir,  I 
reciprocate  the  feeling — the  patriotism  of  my  heart 
is  as  ardent  and  as  pure  as  theirs.  And  I  recipro- 
cate the  call.  I  call  upon  them  to  stand  by  our 
country  in  this  the  hour  of  her  greatest  peril.  We 
concur  in  feeling,  but  differ  as  to  the  enemy.  They 
say  it  is  Mexico.  Sir,  when  was  Mexico  an  enemy 
dangerous  to  our  safety?  It  is  true,  it  has  cost  us 
much  blood  to  conquer  her;  but  if  we  had  let  her 
alone,  as  we  should  have  done,  as  an  enemy,  she 
v/as,  and  is,  and  ever  must  be,  beneath  our  con- 
tempt. The  enemy  which  I  dread,  is  much  more 
dangerous  to  our  Constitution.  The  wi.se  patri- 
archs of  our  country  have  enjoined  on  us  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  restraining  each  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment within  its  own  legitimate  sphere,  as  the 
only  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions.  And  I  call 
upon  gentlemen  to  stand  by  our  country,  for  a  far 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  Mexico  is  now  at  our 
doors.  The  Executive  branch  of  the  Government 
is  fast  swallowing  up  the  others.  The  legislative 
fiower  is  nullified  by  his  absolute  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent has  waged  a  war  which  Congress  never  de- 
clared; the  objects  whereof,  are  only  known  to 
himself.  His  will  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law;  and  he  now  wields  a 
power  which  causes  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
Congress  to  tremble  to  its  foundation.  I  call  upon 
them  to  stand  by  our  country — "  C»sar  has  crossed 
the  Rubicon."  The  Constitution  demands  our 
vigilance. 

But  wherefore  should  we  restrain  our  speech.' 
The  limit  of  Texas  is  a  question  of  fact,  and,  as 
such,  it  was  decided  in  the  other  end  of  this  Cap- 
itol adversely  to  the  position  now  assumed  by  the 
President,  before  he  was  elected.  The  rejection 
of  the  Tyler  treaty,  in  eft'ect,  decided  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  not  the  boundary  of  Texas — that  her 
territory  did  not  extend  to  that  river.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  chosen  the  opposite  ground.  If  that 
decision  was  right,  the  President  must  be  wrong. 
Mexico  knew  of  that  decision  long  before  the  war 
commenced.  We  cannot  now  recall  or  change  it. 
If  she  can  derive  aid  and  comfort  from  such  a 
cause,  she  has  it  already,  and  no  act  of  ours  can 
add  to  or  diminish  the  effect  which  it  has  produced. 
I  sincerely  believed  the  Senate  was  right,  and  I 
have  seen  no  cause  to  change  that  opinion,  nor  can 
I  hesitate  to  declare  it. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  contended, 
and  I  so  understood  my  colleague,  [Mr.McLANE,] 
that  war  was  the  result  of  theatlnexation  of  Texas. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Although  Mexico  re- 
called her  minister,  and  talked  of  war,  yet,  when 
first  applied  to,  she  consented  to  receive  a  "  com- 
missioner," to  adjust  that  difficulty  by  treaty;  and 
her  minister,  in  a  letter  to  our  consul,  Mr.  Black, 
dated  October  31,  1845,  informed  him  "that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  had  given  its  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  any  act  of  hostility  against 
the  United  States,  and  limits  itself  to  the  detensive, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  proposed  negotiation." 

At  this  period  Texas  was  annexed,  but  war  did 
not  exist.  Has  Mexico  performed  her  pledge?  I 
regret  to  say,  we  never  gave  her  the  opportunity. 
No  "  commissioner"  was  ever  sent.  The  President 
sent  a  ^'minister,"  which  was  not  within  the  terms 
of  her  agreement.  And  again:  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  its  letter  to  General  Taylor,  July  8, 1845, 
instructed  him  to  avoid  any  act  of  aggression,  as 
long  as  the  relations  of  peace  continue.  1  urge  these 
facts  as  conclusive,  that  the  nations  were  still  at 
peace,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the  President. 

Another  ground  on  which  the  President  and  his 
friends  on  this  floor  have  attempted  to  justify  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  this  war,  is  the  claim  for  in- 
demnity to  our  citizens  for  spoliations  upon  our 
commerce.  It  is  trjie  that  Mexico  was  indebted  to 
the  amount  of  perhaps  three  millions  of  dollars. 
General  Jackson,  in  February,  1837,  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  it,  and  if  Mexico  should 
refuse,  after  one  more  effort,  recommended  "  re- 
prisals." Mr.  Van  Buren  again  submitted  it  to 
Congress,  December  5,  1837;  but  in  both  instances 
Congress  refused  even  to  authorize  reprisals.  Af- 
terwards, Commissioners  were  appointed  to  adjust 
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the  amount,  and  disputed  cases  were  referred  to 
the  King  of  Prussia;  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limited,  claims  were  adjusted  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 
Mexico  agreed  to  pay  this  by  instalments,  and  did 
pay  the  first,  second,  and  third,  but  that  which  fell 
due  in  April,  1844,  was  not  paid,  and  is  still  due, 
together  with  the  subsequent  instalments. 

1  do  not  mean  to  raise  the  question  whether 
Congress  might  not  have  declared  war  for  such  a 
cause,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations;  but  I  do 
mean  to  assert  that  the  President  could  not  do  it, 
without  rank  treason  to  the  Constitution. 

And  I  mean  to  say  further,  that  I  will  never  vote 
to  declare  war  for  the  nonpayment  of  a  debt  which 
the  debtor  admits,  and  is  willing  but  unable  to  pay. 
Nor  will  I  ever  sanction  a  war  carried  on  solely 
and  exclusively  for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  authorizing  a  war  for  such  a  cause  were 
now  presented  to  this  House,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  receive  a  single  vote.  However  that  may 
be,  my  mind  is  made  up;  I  desire  no  argument 
on  the  subject.  Other  gentlemen  may  do  as  they 
please,  but  as  for  myself,  I  will  not  do  it. 

Sir,  I  will  not  do  it;  because  it  is  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — and  Maryland, 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  is  at 
this  moment  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  abol- 
ishing even  imprisonment  for  debt.  I  will  not  do 
it,  because  I  concur  with  General  Jackson,  who 
declared  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  February,  1837: 

"  That  war  should  not  be  used  as  a  remedy  by  just  and 
generous  nations,  confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided." 

I  will  not  do  it,  because  I  represent,  in  part,  the 
State  of  Maryland,  who,  although  she  now  stands 
proudly  erect  among  the  debt-paying  nations  of  the 
earth,  has  been  but  too  recently  behind  the  day  in 
her  payments;  and  I  have  too  vivid  a  recollection 
of  her  humiliation  to  visit  with  war  the  same  fault 
in  Mexico.  I  will  not  do  it,  because  our  citizens 
had  also  claims  upon  France  for  spoliations  prior 
to  1800.  Our  Government,  by  treaty,  released 
France,  and  made  itself  the  debtor;  yet  they  are 
not  paid  to  this  day.  And  when  Congress  passed 
a  law  for  their  payment,  President  Polk  vetoed  it, 
because  there  was  not  money  in  the  treasury.  If 
such  be  a  good  excuse  for  us,  I  cannot  refuse  it 
to  Mexico.  1  will  not  do  it,  because  it  is  worse 
than  the  laws  of  ancient  Greece,  which  authorized 
a  creditor  to  sell  his  debtor  into  slavery.  I  will 
not  do  it,  because  it  is  as  bad  as  the  law  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  allowed  a  debtor  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
and  divided  amongst  his  creditors;  both  of  which 
have  been  condemned  by  all  civilized  nations. 
And,  finally,  I  will  not  do  it,  because  I  represent  a 
generous,  magnanimous,  and  Christian  people,  who, 
if  a  debtor  is  willing  to  pay,  but  cannot,  would 
rather  forgive  him  the  debt  than  to  cut  his  throat 
because  he  is  too  poor  to  pay. 

But  these  were  not,  in  fact,  the  true  origin,  the 
real  causes  of  the  war.  Sir,  1  believe  the  true 
cause  is  found  in  the  celebrated  order  of  January 
13, 1846,  by  which  the  President  directed  the  army 
to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Whether  he  was 
justified  in  giving  this  order  must  depend  upon  the 
question  whether  the  territory  of  Texas,  rightfully 
belonging  to  and  properly  included  within  her 
limits  at  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the  Union, 
extended  to  that  river.  If  it  did,  the  President 
was  bound  the  protect  it;  if  it  did  not,  he  had  no 
right  to  invade  it.  This,  then,  is  the  inquiiy, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  question  oi  fact.  The 
evidence  is  chiefly  documentary,  and  by  such  evi- 
dence, together  with  the  admissions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 1  propose  to  prove: 

That  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  east 
side  or  left  bank  of  that  river,  was  territory  belono-- 
ing  to  Mexico,  to  which  Texas  had  no  claim,  over 
which  she  had  never  exercised  jurisdiction,  and 
which  was  not  understood  by  Congress  to  belong 
to  her,  or  included  by  the  joint  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation; and  the  evidence  of  this  was  chiefly  in 
the  President's  possession.         * 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  proofs,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  and  location  of  that  section 
of  country  may  be  useful.  That  the  Nueces  was 
the  ancient  boundary  of  the  province  of  Texas  has 
not  been  denied,  and  I  concede  that,  since  her  rev- 
olution in  1836,  she  has  held  and  occupied  the 
valley  on  both  sides — Corpus  Christi,  and  per- 


haps other  settlements  belonging  to  Texas,  being 
in  the  western  side,  or  right  bank,  of  that  river. 

After  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Nueces,  we  come 
upon  a  vast  arid  desert,  which  has  been,  by  some 
means,  surnamed  "that  stupendous  desert,"  and 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide. 
This  desert  has  not  been  occupied  by  either  na- 
tion— being  unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
After  crossing  this  desert,  we  come  upon  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  the  disputed  ground. 
The  east  side  or  left  bank  of  that  river  is,  at  many 
points,  a  wide,  and  I  believe  a  fertile  valley,  and 
contains  twenty-six  towns  and  villages,  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
designated  by  name  upon  a  recent  map  of  that 
country,  which  is  now  before  me;  of  which,  Taos 
has  a  population  of  2,000;  Santa  Fe,  5,000;  Albu- 
querque, 5,000,  and  others  of  intermediate  size,  but 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  them  the  number  of 
their  population  is  not  marked.  For  the  first  two 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  the  towns  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  are  not  numerous — Santiago,  Point 
Isabel,  Laredo,  and  some  others,  being  the  prin- 
cipal. But  higher  up  the  river,  it  is  densely  pop- 
ulated, and  the  map  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
thickly  dotted  with  towns  and  villages.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  entire  popula- 
tion on  this  disputed  ground,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
estimate,  it  contains  about  100,000  souls,  exclusive 
of  Indians — a  population  larger  than  that  of  any 
Congressional  district  represented  on  this  floor. 
And,  sir,  it  is  a  strange  fact ,  that  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  this  ao:e  of  travellers  and  bookmakers, 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  the  rulers  and  people 
of  this  wide-spread  Republic  should  have  been 
convulsed,  as  they  have  been,  for  more  than  a 
year,  by  doubts  and  discussions  respecting  the 
true  characteristics  of  such  a  numerous,  civilized, 
and  Christian  people;  to  what  Government  they 
belonged;  to  whom  they  looked  for  protection; 
to  whom  they  acknowledged  allegiance  ;  whether 
Mexico  or  Texas,  as  sovereign  de  facto,  gave  laws 
to,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over,  them.  And  a 
more  remarkable  fact,  that  such  a  question  should 
be  still  debated  ijy  the  President  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  one  involved  in  con- 
tinued and  hopeless  obscurity.  Sir,  it  is  not  a 
doubtful  question.  That  these  people  were  Mex- 
icans, under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  I  regard 
as  a  fixed  and  settled  fact. 

And  now  for  the  proofs.  And,  first,  I  will  ex- 
amine those  adduced  to  sustain  the  views  of  the 
President  and  the  claim  of  Texas.  Prominent 
amongst  these  is  the  famous  "  treaty"  signed  by 
Santa  Anna,  in  1836,  when  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Texas,  by  which  he  acknowledged  her  independ- 
ence, with  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary. 
That  paper  reads  thus: 

'■  Tliat  the  Pre? ident  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  character 
as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vin- 
cente  Fihsola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joaquim  R.iniires  y 
Sezma,  and  Don  Antonio  Goano,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do 
solemnly  acknowledie,  sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire, 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  with 
such  boundaries  as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon 
for  the  same.  And  they  do  solemnly  and  respectively  pledse 
themselves,  with  all  their  personal  and  official  attributes,  to 
procure,  without  <lplay,  the  final  and  complete  ratification 
and  confirmation  of  this  agreement,  and  all  the  parts  there- 
of, by  the  proper  and  legitimate  Government  of  Mexico,  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  same  into  a  solemn  and  perpetual 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  to  be  negoiiated  with  that 
Government  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  be  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  for  this 
Ijigh  purpose." 

I  pass  over  the  fact,  obvious  on  the  face  of  that 
paper,  thatit  does  not  even  profess  to  be  a  "treaty," 
but  a  mere  "  pledge"  on  the  part  of  Santa  Anna  to 
procure  the  confirmation  of  that  "  agreement"  by 
the  Governrnent  of  Mexico.  Nor  will  I  rely  upon 
the  fact,  that  Santa  Anna  had  no  power  to  make  a 
"treaty,"  not  being  the  treaty-making  power — 
both  which  are  fatal  objections  to  it.  Nor  will  I 
dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  General  Jackson,  in  his 
letter  to  Santa  Anna,  in  183G,  did  not  even  call  it  a 
treaty,  but  '■'an  agi-eement."  But  I  do  insist,  that 
be  it  treaty  or  be  it  contract,  it  was  null  and  void, 
because  obtained  by  "duress."  Santa  Anna  was  a 
prisoner  of  war;  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sign 
that  agreement,  or  lose  his  head;  and  no  lawyer 
who  hears  me  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  if  a 
contract  obtained  under  such  circumstances  were 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  now  in  session 
in  this  Capitol ,  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts  would 
procure  the  unanimous  decision  of  that  tribunal 
that  it  was  null  and  void. 


The  next  evidence  adduced  is  the  Texan  act  of 
Congress  of  1836,  declaring  the  Rio  Grande  to  be 
her  boundary.  On  this  point,  I  pass  over  the  fact, 
that  Judge  Ellis,  who  was  President  of  the  Texan 
Convention,  and  member  of  that  Congress  which 
passed  tiie  law,  stated  "  that  the  boundaries  were 
'  fixed  solely  and  professedly  with  a  view  of  having 
'  a  large  margin  in  the  negotiation  with  Mexico, 
'and  not  with  the  expectation  of  retaining  them." 
But  I  will  ask  my  colleague,  if  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  now  in  session,  should  pass  a  law  de- 
claring the  Potomac  no  longer  her  boundary,  but 
the  James  river,  whether  such  a  law  would  give 
Maryland  any  title  to  the  intervening  territory,  or 
whether  Virginia  would  therefore  surrender  her 
jurisdiction  over  it?  Yet,  I  affirm,  that  such  a  law 
would  be  just  as  effectual  in  fixing  the  boundary 
of  Maryland  as  this  act  of  Congress  was  to  estab- 
lish that  of  Texas. 

My  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  McLane]  has, 
however,  discovered  a  new  fact,  which  he  thinks 
"settles  the  question  at  issue."     He  says: 

"A  reference  to  this  act  of  admission   of  the   State  of 

Texas  (29th  December,  1845,)  will  show  that  it  was  the 

State  of  Texas  that  was  admitted,  with  a  constitution  al- 

j    ready  formed,  affirming  tbe  declaratory  statutes  which  de- 

1    fined  the  boundary  west  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  with  such 

[  i  boundary,  she  was  admitted  a  State  into  the  Union." 

j;  I  confess,  sir,  I  heard  that  statement  with  great 
I  surprise — that  such  an  important  fact  should  have 
[been  entirely  overlooked.  In  all  the  discussions 
and  newspaper  controversies  on  this  subject,  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  such  a  triumphant  justification 
of  the  President.  I  at  once  determined,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  State 
"with  a  boundary  defined,"  and  that  boundary 
"  the  Rio  Grande,"  I  would  at  least  practise  the 
virtue  of  magnanimity,  by  declaring  openly  to  this 
House,  that  I  had  done  the  President  great  injus- 
tice. But,  sir,  on  examination  of  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  I  find  my  colleague  wholly  mistaken  in 
the  fact.  So  far  from  affirming,  it  repeals  the  act 
of  1836,  being  inconsistent  with  the  joint  resolu- 
tions of  annexation.  The  first  of  these  resolutions 
is  as  follows: 

"  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly 
included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  aovernnient,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Republic,  by  deputies  in  con- 
vention assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

"  That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon 
the  condition  that  the  said  State  be  formed  subject  to  the 
adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all  Questions  of  boundary 
that  may  arise  with  olHer  Governments." 

This  condition  obviously  denies  to  Texas  the 
right  to  define  any  boundary,  and  reserves  that 
question  to  be  adjusted  by  this  Government.  Now 
the  constitution  of  Texas,  under  which  she  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  contains  this  important  clause, 
viz: 

"  Sec.  3.- All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  joint  resolutions  for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  continue  and  remain  in  force  as  the  laws  of 
this  State,  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  shall 
be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature  thereof" 

Thus,  you  perceive,  this  constitution  affirms  such 
laws  only  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  joint 
resolutions  of  annexation,  and  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, repeals  all  such  as  are  inconsistent.  The 
'  act  of  Congress  of  1836,  which  defines  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary,  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  joint  resolutions,  and  is  therefore  repealed. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  alluding  to  this  constitu- 
tion, for  it  utterly  destroys  ail  pretence  of  claim  on 
the  part  of  Texas,  under  her  act  of  1836,  which- 
act  has  hitherto  been  put  forward  by  the  President 
as  the  leading  fact  in  his  defence. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  impute  to  my  colleague, 
the  intention  to  mislead.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  was  misled  by  a  too  credulous  reliance 
on  the  statements  in  the  President's  message, 
which,  on  examination  since,  I  find  asserts  the 
same  position,  but  which  had  previously  escaped 
my  notice.  ♦ 

And  now,  having  shown  the  pretended  treaty  to 
be  null  and  void,  and  the  Texan  act  of  Congress 
repealed,  what  further  evidence  has  been  adduced 
by  the  President  and  his  friends,  to  sustain  the 
extended  claims  for  Texas?  There  is  none,  there 
can  be  none,  except  her  revolutionary  title  by  con- 
quest.   To  sustain  this  title,  she  must  show  an 
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actual  possession,  or  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 
And  my  colleague  states  truly,  that  so  far  as  the 
people  west  of  the  Nueces  participated  in  her  revo- 
lution, and  have  since  acknowledged  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  so  far  can  she  claini  title  by  con- 
quest. And  I  have  assumed  the  task  of  proving 
that  Texas  never  had  possession  or  jurisdiction  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  nor  did  its  people 
acknowledge  her  as  their  sovereign.  It  is  true 
that  General  Rusk  once  marched  into  the  town  of 
Laredo,  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  (the  inhabitants 
making  no  resistance,)  passed  over  the  river,  fought 
the  Mexicans  at  Mier,  returned  to  Laredo,  and, 
after  remaining  in  all  about  one  week,  came  back 
to  the  Nueces.  But  the  inhabitants  never  changed 
their  allegiance,  nor  has  Texas  at  any  time  since 
pretended  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them.  Ex- 
cepting this  one  instance,  I  cannot  discover  that 
Texas  ever  had  possession  of  any  point  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  There  is  no  other  town  in  which  the 
Texan  flag  was  ever  given  to  the  breeze,  and  in 
very  few  did  any  Texan  ever  set  his  foot,  except 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Sir,  I  might  quote  many 
passages  from  the  letters  of  Major  Donelson,  our 
charge  to  Texas,  proving  this  fact.  He  says:  Tex- 
as holds  Corpus  Christi,  Mexico  holds  Santiago; 
Texas  has,  at  times,  possessed  Laredo,  &c.,  but 
above  the  line  of  New  Mexico  there  has  been  no 
*'■  occupancy"  by  Texas.  • 

I  might  also  refer  to  the  letter  from  the  War 
Department  to  General  Taylor,  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  July  8,  1845. 

Sir:  This  department  is  iiifonneci  that  Mexico  has  some 
military  estabhshmeuts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  are,  and  for  some  time  have  heen,  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  her  troops.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here- 
tofore received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of 
a«;2ressiofi,  unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should  exist. 
The  Mexican  forces  at  the  posts  in  their  possession,  and 
which  have  been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the 
relations  of  peace  between  the  United  Sl;ites  and  Mexico 
continue.  VVM.  L.  MARCY. 

Brigadier  General  Z.  Tavlor. 

Here  the  Secretary  of  War  admits  that  Mexico 
had  military  establishments,  garrisoned  by  her 
troops,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Is  this  con- 
sistent with  the  possession  of  Texas  by  conquest? 
This  letter  is  also  full  proof  that  there  were  no 
Texans  there;  for  there  never,  has  been  a  period 
since  their  revolution,  when  a  Texan  would  dare 
to  reside  under  the  guns  of  a  Mexican  garrison. 

But,  sir,  I  have  much  stronger  proof  than  this. 
When  General  Taylor,  in  marching  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  approached  Point  Isabel,  he  was  met  by 
the  Prefect,  or  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  who  protested  against  the  invasion,  insisting 
that  it  was  no  part  of  Texas,  nor  had  his  people 
any  connection  with  the  Texan  revolution  or  an- 
nexation. He  said  they  had  always  been  attached 
to  Mexico,  and  would  never  consent  to  dissolve  or 
change  their  allegiance.  General  TaylorV  orders 
required  him  to  advance,  and  the  people  set  fire 
to  their  dwellings,  and  fled  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
Yet  the  President  asserts  that  these  were  Texan 
citizens,  within  her  rightful  limits.  A  marvelous 
fact!  inexplicable  conduct!  that  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  just  admitted  into  the  Union  at 
their  own  request,  should  fire  their  dwellings  at 
the  approach  of  our  stripes  and  stars,  and  fly  for 
protection — to  whom?  To  Mexico,  which,  iny 
colleague  says,  had  at  that  very  time,  declared  war 
against  us.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  these  were 
Mexicans  ? 

Again:  when  Kendall  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  confiried  for  months,  if  not  years,  in  Santa 
Fe,  to  whom  did  our  Government  apply  for  their 
release?  To  Texas?  No.  We  negotiated  with  Mex- 
ico, and  Mexico  released  them.  Yet  the  President 
affirms  that  Santa  Fe  was  within  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

The  joint  resolutions  of  annexation  left  the 
boundary  an  open  question;  and  that  Congress  did 
not  regard  the  east  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  as 
forming  part  of  Texas,  is  evident  from  the  history 
of  that  measure.  The  rejection  of  the  Tyler  treaty 
is  conclusive  of  the  question.  It  was  construed 
to  adopt  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary,  and  for 
that  reason  was  rejected.  In  the  debate  upon  it, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
^  Benton,]  the  pet  of  the  Administration,  and  whom 
it  vainly  endeavored  to  make  lieutenant  general, 
to  command  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista,  declared  that 
to  extend  our  jurisdiction  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
would  be  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage  and  direct 


aggression  upon  Mexico;  and  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright, 
that  great  northern  light  of  Democracy,  voted 
against  it,  because  "it  embraced  a  country  to  which 
Texas  had  no  claim,  over  which  she  had  never 
asserted  jurisdiction,  and  which  she  had  no  right 
to  cede." 

The  Democratic  Senate  aflirmed  these  views, 
and  rejected  the  treaty  by  the  decisive  vote  of  35 
to  16. 

And  in  this  House,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvaniii,  [Mr.  C.  J.  In(3ersoi,l,]  then 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  who  reported  those  resolutions,  in  his  able 
speech  in  their  support,  designates  "  that  stupen- 
dous desert"  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas.  He  says: 
"  There  ends  the  valley  of  the  West;  there  Mex- 
ico begins." 

This  evidence  might  be  deemed  sufiicient  to  in- 
dicate the  views  of  Congress  respecting  the  limits 
of  Texas.  But  I  stop  not  here.  A  still  stronger 
illustration  is  found  in  the  passage  of  an  act  at  the 
same  session,  with  the  following  title:  "An  act 
allowing  drawback  on  foreign  merchandise  export- 
ed in  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa 
Fe,  in  Mexico,'''  &c. 

Surely  no  comment  can  be  necessary  on  such  a 
fact.  The  same  Congress  which  thus  recognized 
Santa  Fe  as  in  Mexico,  could  not  be  understood  to 
annex  it,  as  within  the  territory  of  Texas. 

There  is  still  one  further  proof,  which  neither 
the  President  nor  his  friends  can  resist.  For  1  say 
to  him,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  Out  of  thine 
own  month  will  I  judge  thee."  His  own  admis- 
sions bear  witness  that  even  he  did  not  regard  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including  Santa  Fe, 
as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas.  For  if  it  were, 
how  could  he  make  such  a  statement  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  read  from  his  message  of  December, 
1846 : 

'<  By  rapid  movements,  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  with 
Santa  F6,  its  capital,  has  been  captured  without  blood- 
shed." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  has  exercised 
the  right  of  a  conqueror: 

"  By  the  estabiishment  of  temporary  governments  in  some 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico.  In  the  provinces  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  little,  if  any,  further  resist- 
ance is  apprehended  from  the  inh.abitants  to  the  temporary 
governments  which  have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  heen  established." 

'■'  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  thus  at- 
tended our  military  and  naval  operations.  In  less  than  seven 
months  after  Mexico  commenced  hostilities,  at  a  time  select- 
ed by  herself,  we  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  her 
principal  ports,  driven  back  and  pursued  her  invading  army, 
and  acquired  military  possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces 
of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and  the 
Californias." 

"  Well  may  the  American  people  be  proud  of  the  energy 
and  galfantry  of  our  regular  and  volunteer  officers  and  sol- 
diers." 

Wonderful  subject  of  congratulation  !  Irresist- 
ible proof  of  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of  our 
troops  !  By  rapid  movements  they  have  captured 
Santa  Pe,  which,  being  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
according  to  the  same  message,  is  within  the  limits 
of  Texas. 

By  what  right  did  he  capture  a  city  within  the- 
limits  of  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union  ?  By 
what  right  did  he  take  military  possession  of  New 
Mexico,  whose  capital  was  under  our  protection  ? 
By  what  right  did  he,  "  as  conqueror,"  establish 
a  temporary  government  within  the  limits  of  Texas? 
Why,  sir,  as  to  the  gallantry  and  glory  of  the  ex- 
ploit, he  might,  with  a  small  additional  force,  have 
marched  through  my  district  and  captured  the  city 
of  Frederick,  or  Hagerstown,  or  Cumberland,  and 
it  would  have  formed  just  as  fit  a  subject  for  "  con- 
gratulation," as  the  capture  of  Santa  Fe,  if  the  Rio 
Grande  be  the  boundary  of  Texas. 

1  fear  these  new  doctrines  of  the  President  will 
unsettle  all  our  early  notions  of  geography.  He 
has  conquered  new  Mexico  as  a  foreign  country, 
and  admits  its  capital  is  Santa  Fe,  but  which,  being 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  belongs  to  Texas.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  capital  of  one  state 
or  sovereignty  being  located  within  the  limits  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another.  Yet,  such 
is  the  absurdity  in  which  the  President  is  inex- 
tricably involved  by  his  position  respecting  this 
boundary:  he  is  contradicted  by  almost  every  fact; 
he  is  contradicted  by  himself! 

I  have  said,  the  President,  in  protecting  Texas, 
had  no  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  order  the 


army  beyond  her  limits;  and  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  these  did  not  extend  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  in  ordering 
the  army  to  that  river  he  was  guilty  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act. 

Sir,  I  believe  in  that  order  is  to  be  found  the 
true  origin,  the  real  cause,  of  this  war,  in  which 
our  country  is  so  unfortunately  involved.  But  for 
that  order,  the  Goddess  of  Peace  would  have  still 
shed  her  smiles  upon  us;  and  on  its  author's  head 
must  rest  the  responsibility. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  McLane]  justifies  this  order 
of  the  President,  because  Mexico  had  refused  to 
receive  our  minister,  who  was  sent  with  the  olive- 
branch.  This  attempt  to  justify  admits  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  Mexican  territory;  for  if 
it  belonged  to  Texas,  no  justification  was  neces- 
sary. And  he  must  be  hard  pressed  for  a  justifi- 
cation, when  he  relies  upon  a  fact  not  then  known 
to  exist.  What  evidence  had  the  Executive,  at 
that  time,  that  Mexico  had  refused  to  receive  our 
minister?  There  was  nothing  to  show  he  had 
arrived  there.  On  the  20th  January,  1846 — seven 
days  after  the  order  was  given — the  Secretary  of 
State  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Slidell,  dated  November  30  and  December  17 — 
the  first  stating  his  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  second 
his  arrival  in  Mexico.  True,  those  letters  may 
have  been  received  before  the  13th,  and  not  ac- 
knowledged until  the  20th;  but  if  they  were,  what 
do  they  prove?  Not  that  he  had  been  rejected:  the 
last  letter  (December  17)  stated  tliat  he  had  sub- 
mitted his  credentials,  and  was  informed  they  must 
be  laid  before  the  Council,  of  whose  decision  he 
would  be  notified.  He  further  states  that  the  re- 
fusal "to  receive  him  as  a  minister  was  a  possible, 
and,  perhaps,  a  probable  event;"  and  in  fact  he 
was  not  finally  rejected  till  the  12th  March — two 
months  after  the  order  was  given.  The  only  knowl- 
edge which  the  President  then  possessed,  was  the 
possibility,  or  perhaps  probability ,  that  Mexico  would, 
refuse  to  receive  him  as  minister — and  is  clearly  no 
justification  for  invading  her  territory.  Sir,  it  is 
true  he  sent  the  olive-branch  with  one  hand,  but 
with  the  other  he  sent  the  sword. 

But  my  colleague  [Mr.  McLane]  has  endeavored 
to  shield  the  President,  and  shift  the  responsibility 
of  this  fatal  order,  by  stating  that  it  was  given  in 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  General  Taylor.  But, 
sir,  he  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  He  does  man- 
ifest injustice  to  that  gallant  officer.  This  charge 
was  stereotyped  through  almost  every  county  in 
Maryland,  previous  to  the  late  election,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished political  orator  of  that  State.  1  refuted 
it  then,  in  my  district,  and  cannot  in  silence  permit 
its  repetition  here.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
merited  eulogy  of  General  Taylor,  but  in  his  behalf 
must  decline  the  honor  of  being  the  author  or  advi- 
ser of  that  movement.  Under  what  circumstances 
was  that  advice  given?  Why,  sir,  not  until  after 
Mr.  Bancroft  wrote  to  him,  June  15,  1845,  as 
follows: 

"  The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Giande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist 
with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the 
event  of  annexation,  will  be  our  western  border." 

Again,  July  30,  1845,  the  department  wrote  to 
him: 

"It  is  expected  that,  in  selecting  the  establishment  for 
your  troops,  you  will  approach  as  near  the  boundary  line — 
the  Rio  Grande — as  prudence  will  dictate." 

Notwithstanding  these  instructions,  General  Tay- 
lor, on  the  15th  of  August,  encamped  at  Corpus 
Christi,  on  the  Nueces;  and  not  until  the  4th  of 
October — nearly  four  months  after  the  first  order 
was  given — did  he  reply  to  it.  In  his  letter  to  the 
department  of  that  date,  after  reciting  the  instruc- 
tions of  June  15  and  July  30,  he  says: 

"It  is  with  great  deference  that  1  make  any  suggestions 
on  topics  which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation; 
hut  if  our  Government,  in  setlling  the  question  of  boundary, 
makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot 
doubt  the  settlement  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  our  taking 
possession  at  once  of  one  or  two  suitable  points  on^or  quite 
near  that  river.  *  *  *       ^    ",       ■        e 

"  Mexico  having  as  vet  made  no  actual  declaration  ot  war, 
or  committed  any  ovei-t  act  of  hostility,  I  dn  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty, under  my  instructions,  particularly  timse  of  July  the 
8tli,  to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with- 
out authority  from  the  War  Department." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  correspondence,  that 
General  Taylor  never  originated  or  advised  this 
movement.  He  said  nothing  of  it  till  months  after 
he  had  been  twice  informed  his  ultimate  destination 
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was  the  Rio  Grande;  and  even  then  he  only  con- 
curs in  the  policy  of  such  a  movement,  under  the 
proviso  of  that  river  being  made  the  ultimatum. 
He  manifestly  regarded  it  as  likely  to  interfere 
v/ith  "  delicate  negotiation,"  and  therefore  the  in- 
structions I  have  read  were  deemed  insufficient; 
and  he  required  further  authority  from  the  depart- 
ment. Sir,  General  Taylor  is  in  nowise  respon- 
sible for  that  order.  The  Administration  cannot 
shield  itself  under  his  advice,  because  it  was  only 
given  subject  to  the  proviso,  that  the  Rio  Grande 
was  to  be  msisted  on  as  our  ultimatum. 

But  ihat  is  the  very  ground  of  our  complaint. 
The  President  had  no  right  to  decide  in  advance 
that  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  our  western  border. 
He  had  no  right  to  insist  on  such  an  ultimatum  at 
the  hazard  of  war.  The  joint  resolutions  gave 
him  no  such  authority.  They  only  authorized 
him  to  negotiate;  and  a  novel  mode  of  negotiation 
he  adopted — took  possession  to  the  extremest 
limits  claimed,  and  said  to  Mexico,  We'll  nego- 
tiate, but  if  you  dispute  this  line,  we'll  whip  you. 
If  England  had  adopted  such  ai^iodc  in  the  Oregon 
treaty,  war  must  have  ensued. 

Our  President  rode  into  power  on  the  cry  of  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  and  insisted  on  our  title  to  54° 
40'  as  clear  and  unquestionable;  but  when  the 
British  Lion  growled,  he  prudently  advised  with  the 
Senate, and  accepted  the  parallej  of  49°,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  many  of  his  friends;  and  it  may  be, 
that  he  supposed,  if  he  could  negotiate  unth  a  strong 
hand  for  a  slice  of  Mexico,  it  would  make  up  the 
Joss  and  satisfy  his  friends;  and  if  a  iiltle  war  en- 
sued, it  was  no  objection,  as  it  might  encircle  his 
Administration  with  a  blaze  of  military  glory.  I 
do  not  charge  this  upon  the  President;  all  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  his  cotiduct  was  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote a  quarrel  with  Mexico,  and  certainly  creates 
a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  not  so  desirous  of 
peace  as  he  would  have  the  world  believe. 

Mr.  McLANE.  Will  my  colleague  allow  me 
to  ask  him  whether  the  constitution  of  Texas  does 
not  define  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  western  bound- 
ary.' 

Mr.  ROMAN,  (with  other  voices.)     No. 

Mr.  McLANE.  Then  how  could  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  mentioned  in  the  joint  resolutions,  apply 
to  the  territory  of  Texas,  which  would  fall  below 
that  line,  unless  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  bound- 
ary ? 

Mr.  ROMAN.  I  have  not  examined  the  map 
as  to  that  question,  1jut  I  presume  that  parallel  was 
inserted  in  the  joint  resolutions  merely  to  guard 
the  question  of  slavery,  in  case  territory  should 
be  acquired  above  that  line,  it  being  uncertain  what 
line  might  be  established  by  negotiation. 

I  have  said  the  President's  conduct,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  was  well  adapted  to  produce  war; 
and,  as  if  to  furnish  General  Taylor  with  "  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  his  steel,"  whilst  with  one  hand 
he  sent  him  into  Mexico  at  the  head  of  an  Amer- 
ican army,  with  the  other  iie  permitted  Santa  An- 
na's return  to  that  country — the  only  man  who 
could  harmonize  her  distracted  councils,  and  the 
only  general  who  could  lead  her  armies  in  the 
field.  Well,  sir,  Santa  Anna  raised  an  army  of 
20,000,  which,  in  all  probability,  never  would  ilave 
been  raised  but  for  his  presence.  He  met  General 
Taylor  at  Buena  Vista — they  fought — and  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  was 
victorious.  In  that,  like  every  other  field,  he  was 
enabled  to  say,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  But  oh!  tell  it 
not  in  Gath!  the  very  day,  or  at  least  the  same 
week,  in  which  he  achieved  that  glorious  victory, 
a  tyrant  majority  of  the  President's  friends  in  this 
Hall,  were  engaged  in  strangling  the  expression 
of  public  gratitude  in  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
old  hero  who  had  thus  "filled  the  measure  of  his 
country's  military  glory."  Yes,  sir,  that  meed  of 
praise,  that  laurel  wreath,  was  refused  to  the  brow 
of  General  Taylor,  which  had  never  before  been 
denied  to  any  officer  above  a  subaltern  who  had, 
in  the  least,  distinguished  himself  on  the  battle- 
field. And  why.'  For  what  reason  was  it  refused.' 
Sir,  1  can  conceive  of  no  other  reason  than  because 
every  southern  breeze  from  the  scene  of  war,  bore 
on  its  v/ings  the  name  of  General  Taylor,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  which  was  echoed 
from  lip  to  lip  until  it  came  rushing,  like  a  fire  in 
the  prairie,  and  threatened  to  overspread  the  whole 
country.  Our  terrified  President  saw  "  the  ghost 
of  Banquo"  rising  to  seat  itself  in  his  chair,  and 


straightway  the  order  was  passed  "to  put  him 
down."  But  Banquo's  ghost  would  not  down  at 
their  bidding,  and  although  he  is  not  yet  seated  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  yet  he  is  still  "  shaking  his 
gory  locks,"  to  the  infinite  terror  of  the  President 
and  his  whole  party.  j 

But,  sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  j 
the  war,  howevei  unnecessarily  or  unconstitution-  | 
ally  it  may  have  been  commenced,  or  however  j 
reprehensible  may  be  the  conduct  of  the  President, 
we  are  bound,  as  legislators  and  as  statesmen,  to  ■ 
view  our  relations  with  Mexico  as  they  now  in  '■ 
fact  exist.  We  can  neither  roll  back  the  tide  of 
fime  nor  the  current  of  events,  but  with  an  eye  - 
single  to  our  country's" good,  determine  the  grave  ' 
and  serious  question,  what  course,  under  present  i 
circumstances,  v/ill  best  promote  our  true  honor,  ; 
our  real  welfare,  and  our  national  glory.  i 

Our  form  of  Government  is  not  adapted  to  a  war  i 
of  conquest,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  | 
it  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  people.     The  country 
is  undoubtedly  weary  of  this  war,  and  every  pa-  i 
triot's  eye  is  scanning  the  future,  to  discover,  if  he 
can,  where  will  be  the  end;  and  I  propose  to  show  I 
that  peace — nn  honorahle  peace — might  have  been 
obtained  in  the  recent  negotiation  by  Mr.  Trist,  j 
and  I  believe  mi»ht  now  be  obtained,  if  the  Pres-  ! 
ident  would  limit  his  demands  to  that  boundary  ' 
which  woiyd  best  promote  our  real  welfare.     In  , 
that  negotiation  Mexico  showed  a  desire  for  peace,  i 
She  offered,  as  indemnity,  and  for  a  consideration,  1 
to  cede  to  us  all  territory  north  of  the  37th  degree  j 
of  latitude,  embracing  about  300,000  square  mi'es, 
and   including  the  bay  of   San  Francisco,  which 
our  Government  so  much  desired.     It  is  true,  on 
the  side  of  the  Gulf,  she  insisted  upon  the  Nueces 
as  her  boundary;  but  having  nothing  of- the  least 
value  to   her  on  that  river,  I  believe  she  would 
have  readily  accepted  that  stupendous  desert  be- 
yond, if  it  had  been  offered. 

The  President  demanded,  as  his  ultimatum,  the 
Rio  Grande  up  to  the  line  of  New  Mexico;  thence, 
beyond  that  river,  including  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  which  were  to  be  ceded  to  us. 

I  waive  the  inquiry,  how  far  it  consists  with  the 
magnanimity  and  true  honor  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation  to  wrest  by  the  sword  from  a  weak 
neighbor  a  portion  of  her  territory,  not  because  I 
am  insensible  to  the  question,  but  because  such 
considerations  have  little  weight  with  those  who 
are  bent  on  conquest.  But  assuming  the  fact  that 
Mexico  is  conquered,  and  we  have  the  power  to 
hold  military  possession  of  any  part  of  her  terri- 
tory we  may  desire,  1  propose  to  show,  that  with- 
out the  least  disposition  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
Mexico,  but  looking  solely  to  our  own  interest,  we 
ought  not  to  desire  the  boundary  demanded  by  the 
President;  and  our  real  welfare  would  forbid  the 
acceptance  of  New  Mexico,  were  it  offered  as  a 

In  adjusting  boundaries,  it  has  always  been  re- 
garded of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  them 
conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  natural  or  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country,  and  obtain  the 
most  formidable  barrier  which  the  case  will  admit, 
the  better  to  secure  the  harmony  of  both,  and  to 
avoid  those  border  collisions  which  have  so  often 
disturbed  the  peace  of  nations.  A  river  like  the 
Rio  Grande,  not  wider  than  the  Potomac,  is  not  a 
desiiable  boundary  between  nations  so  dissimilar, 
in  color,  in  lineage,  in  language,  in  laws,  and  in 
their  religion,  and  also  deeply  imbued  with  a  deadly 
hate  arising  from  this  war,  which  must  continue 
to  exist  for  a  century  to  come.  Densely  settled  on 
both  banks,  and  easily  fordable,  it  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  to  prevent  those  endless  collisions 
which  must  so  frequently  arise.  One  wrong,  or 
fancied  wrong,  begets  retaliation,  which,  in  turn, 
must  be  revenged.  Hence  a  border  war,  the  worst 
and  most  cruel  of  all  wars,  will  ensue,  and  be  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  both.  The  proposed  line  beyond 
the  river  is  a  mere  ideal  surveyor's  line,  and  of 
course  doubly  objectionable. 

The  boundary  which  I  would  suggest  is  a  line 
commencing  on  the  Gulf  at  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  or 
centre  of  that  "stupendous  desert"  between  the  Nu- 
eces and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  running  by  a  strsiight 
line  to  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-second  degree 
of  latitude  with  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  this  Capitol:  thence  bearing  west  of 
north,  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
'  from  those  which  flow  eastwardly  to  the  Gulf,  to 


the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  thence  with 
that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.-  This  desert  is 
the  true  geographical  division,  a  gigantic  barrier, 
which,  ever  since  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  has 
been  regarded  by  our  wisest  statesmen,  as  the  true 
boundary  between  the  two  nations,  most  advan- 
tageous to  both,  and  is  recommended  by  a  weight 
of  authority  entitled  to  our  most  serious  consid- 
eration, and  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
As  early  as  1803,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President, 
endeavored  to  obtain  it.  In  1806  the  House  of 
Representatives  requested  him  to  secure  it  if  pos- 
sible, in  1816  Mr.  Madison  again  made  the 
attempt.  In  1818  Mr.  Monroe  tried  it,  with  no 
better  success.  And  to  show  that  a  desert  was 
then  deemed  important,  I  refer  to  a  passage  from 
the  proposition  made  by  our  minister  at  Madrid: 

"  I  now  propose  that  the  desert,  which  is  to  form  this  liar- 
rier,  be  of  thirty  leagues  breadth,  that  is,  lifteen  leagues  ou 
tlie  ri^iit  bank  and  fifteen  leagues  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Colorado,  and  extending  in  length,  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  as  high  up  tovvanis  its  source  as  the  32°  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  within  the  desert  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  settle 
or  establish  themselves.  And  each  party  may  e>tablisb 
uiihtary  posts  on  its  own  portion  of  the  desert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  off  intruders  and  settlers  of  every  kind." — 
4  State  Pajiers,  5'>2. 

Again,  in  1829,  President  Jackson,  through  Mr. 
Van  Bui-en,  Secretary  of  State,  instructetl  Mr. 
Poinsett,  our  minister  to  Mexico,  if  possible,  to 
purchase  Texas;  and  in  his  letter,  particularly  de- 
scribes the  line,  or  boundary,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable  to  us,  and  which  is  to  run  "  in 
the  centre  of  the  desert  or  grand  prairie  which  lies 
west  of  the  Rio  Nueces,  and  is  represented  to  be 
nearly  two  bundled  miles  in  width,  and  to  extend 
north  to  the  mountains."  This,  sir,  is  substan- 
tially the  line  I  have  suggested,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
presents  strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  He  says: 

"  Without  such  a  boundary,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
that  frontier  from  becoming  the  seat  of  an  extensive  system 
of  smuggling,  alike  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries, *  *  «  and  our  present  frontier  (the  Sabine)  must 
continue  to  be  a  receptable  for  smugglers  and  outlaws.  *  *  * 
The  present  state  of  things  is  well  calculated  to  create  inces- 
sant difficulties  and  broils  with  the  citizens  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Mexico,  ******  which  may  grow  into 
national  complainings,  and  heartburnings;  and  perpetually 
foster  and  inflame  a  spirit  of  jealousy  .to  which  our  neighbors 
are  already  so  much  inclined.  *  *  *  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  country  uninhabitable  on  the  Gulf,  and  on  her  moun- 
tains so  inaccessible  and  so  poor,  as  to  furnish  no  induce- 
ment for  land  intercourse.  *  *  *  It  would  cause  a 
wide  separation,  and  difficulties  of  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  and  prevent  those  excite- 
ments and  bickerings  invariably  produced  by  the  contiguoua 
operation  of  condiciing  laws,  habits,  and  interests." 

In  addition  to  these,  I  will  also  refer  to  the  able 
speech  of  the  honorable  gentleinan  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,]  on  the  annexation 
resolutions  in  1845.  In  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  this  boundary,  he  says: 

"  The  stupendous  deserts  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bravo  rivers  are  the  natural  boundaries  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Mauritanian  races.  There  ends  the  val- 
ley of  the  West.  There  Mexico  begins.  Thence,  beyond 
the  Bravo,  begin  the  Moorish  people  and  their  Indian  asso- 
ciates, to  whom  Mexico  properly  belongs;  who  should  not 
cross  that  va>t  desert  if  they  could,  as  on  our  side,  we  too 
ous,ht  to'stop  there,  because  inlerminnhle  conflicts  must  en- 
sue either  on  our  s^oins,  south,  or  their  coming  north,  of  that 
gigantic  boundary.   While  peace  is  cherished,  that  boundary 

WILL  BE  SACRED.      A^Ot  till  THE  SPIKIT    OF  CONQUEST  RAGES 

will  the  people  on  either  side  molest  or  mix  with  each  other : 
and  whenever  they  do,  one  or  the  other  race  must  be  con- 
quered, if  not  extinguished." 

Also  to  a  speech  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Benton 
on  the  Tyler  treaty.  Speaking  of  this  boundary, 
he  says: 

"  This  is  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  agreed  upon  by 
eminent  statesmen,  as  proper  for  Mexico  as  for  ourselves, 
and  written  down  in  the  book  of  fate  and  the  law  of  nature, 
as  the  true  and  permanent  boundary  between  the  two  first 
Powers  of  the  New  VV'orld.  Soon  or  late  that  boundary 
will  be  established. 

'•The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (Great  River  of  the  North) 
is  a  Mexican  river  Tjy  position  and  possession,  and  to  the 
Mexicans  may  it  forever  belong.  The  Mississippi,  and  all 
its  waters,  are  ours,  and  to  us  the  dismembered  parts  must 
return.  The  country  east  of  the  Nueces,  (and  including 
it,)  from  position,  geographical  affinities,  soil,  products,  and 
natural  dependance,  is  appurtenant  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  must  and  will  go  where  congruity  and  homo- 
geniality  attract  it.  No  wise  man,  in  an  age  of  commerce, 
wants  a  great  river  (beyond  its  natural  frontier)  for  a  na- 
tional boundary ;  it  is  a  boundary  fruitful  of  expense,  and  of 
every  species  of  collision  and  collusion.  A  mountain  and  a 
desert  plain  is  far  better;  and  these  we  have  between  us 
and  Mexico;  and  it  would  be  just  as  unwise  for  us  to  pro- 
ject a  segment  or  a  salient  angle  of  our  frontier  across  tliis 
plain  and  mountain  into  the  natural  limits  of  Mexico,  as  it 
would  be  in  her  to  make  the  same  projection  of  a  segment, 
or  angle  of  herself,  across  the  same  plain  and  mountain  into 
our  natural  dominion."  n 
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Unwise  it  would  be,  beyond  question;  yet  the 
President's  ultimatum  projects  that  segment  or 
salient  angle,  for  the  purpose  of  including  New 
Mexico. 

But  I  will  not  rest  here;  I  now  produce  an  au- 
thority, which  I  am  sure  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  cannot  dispute.  It  is  no  less  than  Old  Hick- 
ory himself,  and  which  I  hope  Young  Hickory 
will  respect  and  adopt.  General  Jackson  in  his 
letter  to  A.  V.  Brown,  in  February,  1843,  speaks 
of  his  efforts  to  purchase  Texas,  and  urges  the 
annexation,  because  of  the  importance  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  of  obtaining  the  boundary 
which  would  then  be  ours.  He  says  of  that 
boundary: 

"Which  is  of  itself  a  fortification,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive barren  am)  uninliahitahle  plains.  With  such  a  bar- 
rier on  our  west,  we  aie  invincible.  The  whole  European 
world  could  not,  in  combination  against  u-,  make  an  im- 
pression on  our  Union.  *  *  *  *  From  the  Rio  Grande, 
over  land,  a  large  army  could  not  march,  or  be  supplied, 
unless  from  the  Gulf  by  water,  which  by  vigilance  could 
always  be  intercepted.  *  *  *  *  It  (Texas)  is  essential 
to  us,  particularly  as  lessening  the  probabilities  of  future 
collision  with  foreign  Powers." 

Now,  sir,  these  reasons  and  opinions,  with  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based,  in  my  judgment, 
furnish  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the 
boundary  I  have  suggested.  If  you  go  beyond, 
geography  presents  nothing  equal  to  it.  But  they 
prove  a  great  deal  more;  they  furnish  an  unan- 
swerable objection  to  our  accepting  the  cession  of 
New  Mexico,  which  lies  beyond  it.  For  the  same 
gigantic  barrier  which  would  protect  us  from  inva- 
sion, would  prevent  us  from  affording  due  protec- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  province.  It  contains  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mex- 
icans, exclusive  of  Indians — not  only  dissimilar, 
but  hostile  to  us.  We  should  be  bound  to  protect 
them  against  Mexico,  and  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Indians  around  them.  Let  us  remember  the  dura- 
tion and  cost  of  the  Florida  war,  with  its  blood- 
hound infantry.  And  what  have  we  to  gain.' 
Nothing,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  a  re- 
luctant people. 

Would  such  a  boundary  as  I  propose  be  con- 
sistent with  our  honor.'  for  I  would  make  no  peace  I 
in  which   that  was   not  strictly  guarded.     What  I 
does  our  honor  require.'    Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  i 
argument,  that  Mexico  has  insulted  and   wronged  j 
us   to   the  full    extent  alleged    by  the  President,  j 
Have  we  not  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  avenged  ?  | 
Have  we  not  conquered  her  armies  in  every  field,  1 
and  seized  her  cities  and  provinces  at  our  pleasure.'  | 
Is  not  our  army  now  in  |iossession  of  her  capital, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  triumphantly  over 
the  halls  of  the  Montezumas.'     What  more  can 
true  honor  require.'     Surely,  sir,  to  pursue  it  fur- 
ther would  savor  more  of  malignant  and  fiendish 
revenge,  than  the  demands  of  true  honor.     Sir,  if 
we  pursue  it  further,  how  shall  we,  or  the  people 
of  this  country,  be  able  to  repeat  the  fearful  clause 
in  that  model  prayer  which  we  are  all  required  to 
use:  "Lord,  forgive  us  otir  trespasses  as  ice  forgive 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  us .'" 

But  what  further  satisfactionof  our  injured  honor 
can  be  obtained .'  Surely  not  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion or  land.  Then  what  else  can  be  had.'  The 
glories  of  the  battle-field  are  no  longer  possible, 
because  there  are  no  armies  to  be  conquered. 
That  harvest  you  have  already  reaped.  And  shall 
the  soldiers  of  Palo  Alto  and  Cerro  Gordo — the 
heroes  of  Buena  Vista  and  Churubusco — gather 
fresh  laurels  by  a  warfare  with  guerrillas,  a  band 
of  robbers?  Or  shall  Scott  and  Taylor  be  degrad- 
ed by  the  odious  ofKce  of  tax-gatherer.'  To  levy 
their  expenses  upon  a  conquered  people.'  Sir,  the 
honor  of  our  country^  and  the  glory  of  her  arms, 
alike  demand  an  immediate  peace,  lest  they  be- 
come tarnished  by  a  war  for  an  unworthy  purpose, 
and  with  an  ignoble  foe. 

But,  sir,  what  more  is  essential  to  an  honorable 
peace?  The  answer  is,  more  land.  Well,  sir,  I 
think  differently;  but  if  you  must  have  it,  I  will 
urge  no  objection — take  what  Mexico  offers,  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco;  and,  if  you  desire  it,  take  as  much 
more  as  she  will  sell,  but  pay  for  it  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  amount,  I  would 
rather  vote  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  purchase, 
than  to  vote  forty  millions  a,year  to  conquer  it;  we 
purchased  Louisiana,  and  we  purchased  theFlori- 
das;  I  prefer  that  mode,  and  it  is  cheapest  in  the 


end,  for  this  war  has  already  cost  more  than  double 
the  sum  paid  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  together. 

But  wherefore  tnoi-e  land  ?  Have  we  not  as 
much  as  we  need?  1  cannot  stale  the  exact  amount, 
but  excluding  mountains  and  deserts,  I  presume 
five  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  vacant 
land  would  be  a  low  estimate.  If  we  sell  three 
millions  per  annum,  which  I  believe  is  about  the 
average,  we  have  more  than  we  can  sell,  at  this 
rate,  in  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Sir,  I 
should  consider  it  rather  doubtful  policy  to  pur- 
chase territory  noic,  to  be  enjoyed  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time;  but  surely  it  were  worse  than  madness  to 
wage  a  war,  at  the  cost  of  some  forty  millions  per 
annum,  for  territory  which  posterity  may  or  may 
not  want  a  centurji  and  a  half  hence.  If  posterity 
should  want  it,  let'^hem  purchase  it;  and  if  they 
cannot,  they  can  settle  upon  it;  and  then,  by  a  little 
legerdemain,  annex  it  as  we  have  done  Texas. 

Then,  sir,  if  our  wants  and  our  interest  do  not 
require  more  territory,  and  both  forbid  the  accept- 
ance of  New  Mexico — and  if  our  country's  honor 
and  glory  demand  an  immediate  peace,  why  not 
have'it  at  once?  Mexico  would  gladly  accept  the 
boundary  I  have  suggested,  and  a  treaty  made  on 
such  a  basis  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  coun- 
try. Sir,  our  people,  generally,  are  not  favorable 
to  war;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  idea  of  a  war 
of  conquest  is  attelided  by  a  deep  and  pervading 
consciousness  of  wrong,  which  renders  them  still 
more  desirous  that  this  war  should  be  ended .  Then 
let  it  cease:  let  our  country  once  more  receive  the 
smile  and  rest  on  the  pillow  of  peace. 

I  have  said,  that  we  have  more  land  than  we 
can  sell  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Why 
wage  war  for  more  ?  What  revelation  from  destiny 
have  we  that  our  Government  will  continue  a 
century  and  a  half?  Heaven  grant  it  may;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  it  will,  provided  we  cultivate  that 
intelligence,  morality,  and  integrity  of  our  people, 
which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  our  surest 
foundation.  But,  sir,  all  history  proves  that  war  , 
is  a  terrible  enemy  to  inorals,  and  leads  to  a  spirit 
of  despotism;  and  if  these  mad  projects  of  the  sub- 
jugation and  annexation  of  all  Mexico,  in  which 
the  plans  of  the  Executive  must  ultimately  result, 
should  find  favor  with  the  nation,  it  will  make 
every  patriot  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our  country. 
History  affords  us  many  examples,  and  I  implore 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  truthful  warnings.  ' 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  ancient  Rome.  This  mad 
ambition — this  spirit  of  conquest  pervaded  her 
councils.  She  added  conquest  to  conquest — coun- 
try after  country  submitted  to  her  overwhelming 
power — but  what  was  the  result?  The  Goths  and 
the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals  and  the  Huns,  must 
give  the  mournful  answer.  A  swarm  of  barbarians 
from  that  great  northern  hive  overspread  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy,  and  all  her  conquests,  even  to  the 
classic  shores  of  Greece;  one  by  one  her  eagles 
fell — Imperial  Rome  herself  bowed  her  neck  to 
the  conqueror — and  Alaric  and  Attila  successively 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars  over  that  land 
of  liberty  and  science,  of  eloquence  and  song — 
Alaric,  "the  Pest  of  Nations,"  and  Attila,  "the 
Scourge  of  God." 

Or  turn  for  a  moment  to  revolutionary  France. 
Napoleon,  "that  spoiled  child  of  victory,"  and 
I  may  add  of  "  destiny,"  rose  like  a  meteor  in  the 
night;  he  conceived  himself  to  be  the  chosen  min- 
ister of  Fate  to  extend  the  area  of  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  by  means  of  the  sword,  to  confer  on 
neighboring  nations  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Throne 
after  throne  tottered  and  fell — kingdom  after  king- 
dom was  added  to  his  conquests.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  were  his,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
acknowledged  his  sway.  But  what  was  the  end? 
He  would  subject  Russia  also  to  his  "  military  pos- 
session." The  inhabitants  fled  before  him,  and 
there  was  just  as  little  prospect  of  resistance  as  we 
have  now;  but  when  conquest  was  within  his 
grasp,  he  encountered  an  enemy  whom  he  "wot 
not  of,"  and  whose  wrath  his  conduct  had  been 
little  calculated  to  appease — God,  who  delivered 
the  Ammonites  and  Philistines  into  the  hands  of 
Israel — God,  who  overwhelmed  Pharoah  and  his 
host  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  whose  fire  con- 
sumed the  "cities  of  the  plain" — God,  the  avenger 
of  a  nation's  crimes — with  his  chilling  blast  and 
driving  snow,  smote  the  invading  army  in  the 


moment  of  victory,  and  sent  him,  who  had  never 
quailed  or  fled  before,  trembling  and  flying  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  lingering  captive  life,  on  a  lonely  and 
inhospitable  rock,  the  isle  of  St.  Helena.  Sir, 
Omnipotence  has  hitherto  shed  upon  us  his  choicest 
blessings,  but  I  would  warn  my  country  of  the 
danger  of  too  far  tempting  his  Providence. 

And  why  should  we  desire  to  force  our  institu- 
tions upon  a  reluctant  people?  What  has  the 
President  said  on  the  subject? 

The  echo  of  the  Chairman's  hammer  was  the 
only  answer,  and  Mr.  Roman  resumed  his  seat. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.   COLLAMER, 

OF    VERMONT, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  1,  1848. 
The  House  having  under  consideration  the  refer- 
ence of  the  President's  Annual  Message — 
Mr.  COLLAMER  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  listened,  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  attention  and  interest,  to  the  debates  which 
have  occurred,  in  this  House,  on  some  of  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  President's  message,  and  I 
have  been  desirous  of  extracting  from  them  some 
general  principle.     I  have  heard  gentlemen  discuss 
them  now  for  many  days,  and  have  seen  the  par- 
ties, or  rather  their  leaders,  who  have  spoken  here, 
and  who  have  explained  their  respective  views  on 
the  great  questions  which  now  agitate  the  coun- 
try.    I  have,   too,   with  regret,  heard  them  indul- 
ging in  but  ill-disguised  personalities  in  regard  to 
the  tnotives  of  those  who  differed  from  tiicm  in 
opinion.     This  has  generally  been  done  with  a  de- 
cent respect  to  decorum,  in  point  of  form,  but  gen- 
tlemen have  evidently  been  inclined  to  think  and 
to  say  tjiat  those  who  differed  with  them  on  the 
great  points  of  public  policy,  and  especially  in  re- 
lation to  this  war,  were  enemies  of  the   country. 
They  have,  at  least,  given  the  community  so  to 
understand  and  so  to  believe.     Now,  a  man   may 
differ  with  me  in  opinion,  on  a  question  deeply  in- 
teresting to  our  common  country,  and  yet  neither 
of  us  be  an  enemy  of  that  country.     The  truth  is, 
men  erect  in  their  minds  a  standard   of  national 
prosperity,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  any 
one  opposes  their  course  of  advancing  that  pros- 
perity, and  especially  if  he  actually  repudiate  it,  he 
must  be  an  enemy  of  his  country's  prosperity,  be- 
cause their  idea  of  prosperity  is,  exclusively,  that 
standard  they  have  thus  erected.     It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  the  two  parties  in  this  House,  and  in  this 
country,  differ  entirely  in    relation    to   the  great 
point  of  wherein  national  prosperity  consists,  if  not 
even  in  the  great  ends  and   purposes  of  govern- 
ment.    I  can  but  speak  for  myself.     In  relation  to 
the  great  ends  of  government,  I  have  an  idea,  more 
or  less  perfect,  and   it  is  essentially  this:   to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  people,  to  meliorate  their  con- 
dition, to  advance  and  elevate  them  in  their  phys- 
ical, moral,  intellectual,  and  social  condition.    The 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  consist  in 
go  directing  our  Government  as  to  develop' our  re- 
sources and  encourage  domestic  industry,  improve 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  education,  advance 
our  asrriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  im- 
prove our  laws  and  their  administration,  and  thus 
make  of  us  a  homogeneous  people,  all  elevated  and 
adorned  with  a  taste  and  refinement  becoming  the 
members  of  a  glorious  republic.   This,  to  my  mind, 
is  national  prosperity. 

My  experience  and  observation  here  has  not 
been  of  great  extent,  as  it  is  not  over  five  years 
since  I  became  a  member  of  this  House;  but,  with 
that  amount  of  Congressional  experience,  and  after 
carefully  listening  to  the  progress  of  this  debate,  I 
am  constrained  to  conclude  that  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  House  have  erected  in  iheir 
minds  a  very  different  standard  of  national  pros- 
perity. According  to  their  conceptions,  the  pros- 
pefity  of  the  nation  consists  in  what  advances  its 
military  glory;  in  whatever  extends  the  area  of 
territory  possessed;  in  whatever,  gives  eclat  by 
blood  and  gunpowder,  and  feats  of  arms.  With 
them  that  is  national  prosperity.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  prepared  to  deny  that  the  good  of  our  ctvn  peo- 
ple is  the  true  end  of  government,  but  it  becomes 
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exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  that 
end  can  be  reached  by  pursuing  their  course  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  So  long,  however,  as  they  retain 
that  idea  they  will,  very  naturally,  regard  all  who 
obstruct  their  course,  and  who  would  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  career  of  prosperity,  as  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  traitors  to  its  Government.  The  dif- 
ference between  us,  then,  is  palpable,  broad,  and 
fundamental.  We  differ  entirely  in  the  idea  of 
what  constitutes  national  glory  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

To  show  that  mere  extension  of  territory,  and 
especially  if  done  with  the  sword,  is  really  the 
cherished  idea  of  the  party  who  sustain  the  present 
Executive,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  short 
retrospection  of  the  course  of  events  for  the  last 
four  years;  and  in  so  doing,  I  think  it  will  be  quite 
manifest,  that  in  entertaining  and  prosecuting  this 
object,  so  blind  and  headlong  has  been  the  course, 
that  the  real  good  of  our  own  people,  the  clear  pro- 
visions of  the  ConstiKition,  and  the  dictates  of  eter- 
nal truth  and  justice,  have  been  alike  forgotten  and 
disregarded. 

Up  to  the  year  1844,  the  political  parlies  which 
divided  this  country  had  differed,  and  at  times  very 
widely,  in  relation  to  the  means  and  measures 
which  would  best  effect  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  or  to  all,  of  our  own  people;  and 
as  they  respectively  were  in  power,  they  adopted 
their  respective  favorite  system  of  measures  to  this 
end.  This  was  of  comparatively  little  and  of  tem- 
porary importance  to  the  country,  because,  if  the 
measures  operated  badly,  they  were  easily  repealed 
or  changed.  But  in  the  28th  Congress  a  new  course 
of  public  policy  was  struck  out.  Men  seemed  to 
have  become  unwilling;  to  be  satisfied  with  improv- 
ino;  our  own  broad  patrimony,  the  boon  of  Heaven, 
and  a  new  course  of  territorial  extension  was  begun. 
This,  unlike  former  measures,  which  might  be 
changed  if  on  trial  they  proved  unsatisfactory,  was, 
when  done,  incapable  of  repeal;  and  yet  the  course 
was  entered  upon  with  a  hot  haste  and  unseemly 
precipitancy.  The  first  scene  in  this  great  drama 
(I  hope  it  may  not  turn  out  a  tragedy  to  us)  was 
the  annexalion  of  Texas. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  there  were  some  men,  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
who  insisted  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  State;?  should  be  so  directed 
and  exercised  as  to  produce  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  States  where  it  existed;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  even  in  the  free  States,  held, 
in  common  with  the  people  of  slave  States,  that  the 
institution  of  shivery  was  exclusively  within  the 
control  of  the  States  where  it  existed,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  put  forth  no  ex- 
ercise of  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
affect  it  within  those  States.  The  issue  was  not 
7ohich  ivay  shall  the  power  of  the  United  States  be 
exercised— /o»-  or  against  slavery — but  the  question 
was,  shall  any  sucli  power  be  exercised  in  any  way 
on  the  subject.  On  this  point,  1  say,  the  great  body 
of  our  people  held  but  one  sentiment. 

But  it  seems,  that  in  order  to  induce  the  people 
of  the  South  to  enter  into  the  annexation  policy, 
an  unfounded  alarm  was  created,  and  this  doctrine 
of  non-interference  was  discarded.  And,  in  order 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  States,  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  invoked,  and  was  put  forth  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas, /or  that  purpose;  and  thus  the 
southern  slaveholder  has  actually  gone  over  to  the 
ultra  political  abolitionist,  on  this  issue,  and  holds, 
with  him,  the  doctrine  that  the  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment should  be  exercised,  at  least  indirectly, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the  States;  and  we 
are  thus  driven  to  the  wall,  and  all  that  is  left  us  is 
to  say,  if  it  is  settled  that  this  power  is  to  be  used, 
we  must  soon  say  which  loay  it  shall  be  used.  On 
that  point  I  think  little  doubt  will  long  exist. 

In  proof  of  the  position  that  such  was  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  annexation  policy  was  com- 
menced, I  do  not  refer  to  the  individual  opinion  or 
action  of  any  private  citizen  whatever,  but  to  the 
public  records  of  this  country,  made  and  promul- 
gated by  the  official  organs  of  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  Stale,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  in  his  offi- 
cial letters,  as  the  organ  of  this  Government,  to 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Pakenham,  and  to  Mr. 
King,  then  our  nninister  to  Prance,  openly,  and 
frankly,  and  officially  announces  that  such  was  the 
cause  and  purpose  of  the  formation  of  the  treaty 


for  the  annexation  of  Texas;  that  it  was  done  to 
prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  and  there- 
by to  secure  the  institution  here. 

Thus,  sir,  the  treaty -making  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  actually  been 
invoked  and  used,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  per- 
petuating slavery  within  the  States. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  why  .^ 
Can  it  be  possible  that  gentlemen  can  expect  to 
disguise  and  evade  this  point?  Sir,  it  was  rejected 
because  it  attempted  to  annex,  as  Texas,  all  the 
country  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  took  in 
a  large  part  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Mexican  towns,  settlements,  and  posts  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river.  It  is  true,  some  Sena- 
tors were  opposed  to  annexation  entirely,  yet  it 
was  for  the  reason  I  have  stated  that  the  treaty  re- 
ceived the  decided  rejection  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  sir,  had  that  treaty  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  can  any  man  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
a  constitutional  act,  and  that  Texas,  or  at  least  so 
much  as  belonged  to  her,  would  have  been  consti- 
tutionally annexed  to  this  country .'  In  the  case 
of  the  American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  1st 
Peters'  Reports,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
territory  may  be  acquired  by  the  treaty-making 
power  of  this  Government,  and  when  so  acquired, 
it  was  thereby  brought  within  our  jurisdiction,  and 
then  the  law-making  power  of  Congress  might  be 
exercised  over  it.  I  insist  that  the  distribution  of 
the  pov/ers  of  this  Government  into  the  different 
departments  is  perfect  and  exclusive.  The  same 
power  cannot  be  possessed  and  exercised  by  two 
distinct  departments.  It  would  involve  utter  con- 
flict and  confusion.  Mr.  Madison,  speaking  of 
the  legislative  and  the  treaty-making  power,  says: 
"  The  same  power  cannot  belong,  in  whole,  to  both 
'  departments,  or  be  properly  so  vested  as  to  op- 
'  erate  separately  in  each.  Still  more  evident  is  it, 
'  that  the  same  specific  function  or  act  cannot  possibly 
'  belong  to  the  two  departments,  and  be  separately  ex- 
'  ercisable  by  each." 

Again,  he  says:  "A  concurrent  authority  in 
'  two  independent  departments  to  perform  the  same 
'  function  with  respect  to  the  same  thing,  would 
'  be  as  awkward  in  practice  as  it  is  unnatural  in 
'  theory." — [Letters  of  Helvidius,  J^o.  2.] 

It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  when  any  de- 
partment declines  to  exercise  its  power,  it  then 
devolves  upon  another.  It  cannot  be  true,  that 
when  the  President  and  Senate  neglect  or  decline 
to  make  a  treaty,  then  Congress  can  do  it. 

But  these  clear  provisions  and  constructions  of 
the  Constitution  were  entirely  overrode  and  disre- 
garded, in  the  annexation  of  Texas.  An  appeal 
was  taken  from  the  treaty-making  power  to  the 
law-making  power,  and  Congress  proceeded  to 
legislate  for  a  country  not  in  our  jurisdiction,  and 
to  make,  by  joint  resolutions,  a  compact  with 
Texas,  a  foreign  independent  State,  thus  usurping 
the  treaty-making  potcer;  and  so  the  deed  was  done. 
This  has  ever  appeared  to  me  as  a  gross  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  done,  and  cannot 
now  be  undone;  and  I  bring  it  forward  now  only 
to  show  that  this  annexation  policy,  in  its  incep- 
tion, and  in  all  the  progress  it  has  made,  and  is 
making,  is  headlong  and  unscrupulous. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  in  one  im- 
portant particular,  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
entirely  differed  from  the  treaty  in  this  respect: 
They  did  not  carry  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  to  any  other  certain  line,  but 
covered  only  what  was  included  in  and  rightfully 
belonged  to  Texas;  thus  leaving  the  settling  that 
boundary  to,  and  expressly  providing  that  it  was 
to  be  done  by,  this  Government,  not  Texas.  Now, 
though  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  officially  announced,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  all  fully  before  Congress  when  the 
resolutions  were  entertained,  yet  it  is  possible 
some  may  have  voted  for  them  on  some  other 
motives.  Clear  it  is,  that  so  imperative  was  the 
force  of  party  discipline  which  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  question,  that  in  this  House  every 
Democratic  member,  with  but  two  individual  ex- 
ceptions, voted  finally  for  annexation,  and  those 
two  were  immediately  expelled  from  the  party. 
And,  strange  as  posterity  may  view  it,  though 
every  Whig  member  from  the  free  States  voted 
against  it,  yet  it  received,  by  Democratic  votes  in 
this  House,  a  larger  majority  in  the  free  States 
than  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union. 


It  is  true,  that  on  that  occasion  I  said,  in  this 
House,  that  I  considered  that  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions an  annexation  of  Texas  by  us  was  taking 
on  us  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  Texas 
was  then  involved;  and  I  think  so  still.  But  though 
a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  (to  which  annexa- 
tion is  tantamount)  does,  in  law,  involve  this  con- 
sequence, yet  it  is  competent  for  two  nations  mu- 
tually to  consider  and  treat  it  otherwise,  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  if  they  please.  This  Mexico  and  this 
Governmicnt  did,  after  annexation  took  place. 

In  the  manifesto  of  Paredes,  (published  in  the 
Union  of  the  4th  of  May,  1846,)  he  says:  "I 
have  no  i-ight  to  declare  war;  it  is  for  the  Congress 
of  the  nation;"  and  then  fully  stating  that  no  ag- 
gression would  be  made  by  Mexico,  but  to  repel 
force  with  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  of  De- 
cember, after  annexation,  congratulates  the  coun- 
try on  that  as  a  peaceable  and  bloodless  acquisition, 
and  declares  we  were  still  at  peace.  Thus  both 
nations  regarded  themselves  as  not  in  a  state  of 
war.  Now,  sir,  I  know  of  but  two  ways  in  which 
nations  can  settle  disputed  boundaries:  one  is  by 
negotiation,  and  the  other  by  the  sword.  If  one  na- 
tion has  a  claim  on  territory  claimed  and  possessed 
by  another,  it  may  be,  and  should  be,  arranged  by 
negotiation;  but  if  not  so  done,  it  may  be  taken 
possession  of  by  force  of  nrnis;  and  this  is  war. 
When,  therefore,  the  President  ordered  forcible 
possession  to  be  taken  of  the  country  west  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  by  the  army,  it  was  a  country  not 
only  claimed  by  Mexico,  but  then  entirely  in  her 
possession,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  occupied  with 
towns  and  military  posts  on  the  east  side  as  well' 
as  the  west,  as  is  distinctly  acknowledged  even  in 
the  very  orders  issued  to  General  Taylor.  This 
was  an  open  act  of  war,  by  the  President,  unau- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  until  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress,  which  had  not  been  made. 

It  is  said,  that  by  saying  this  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  hold  the  war  itself  unconstitutional,  and 
so  condemn  all  who  engage  in  it.  That,  sir,  is 
entirely  an  unfounded  conclusion.  Though  the 
Constitution  confines  the  power  to  declare  war  to 
Congress,  yet  the  President  may,  by  the  abuse  of 
his  power,  involve  us  in  war  at  any  time;  yet  that 
would  not  deprive  the  people  of  this  country  of 
the  right  of  sustaining  the  country  in  the  war, 
though  thus  brought  upon  it.  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent should  treat  a  foreign  minister  with  contempt, 
and  dismiss  him  with  disgrace,  and  refuse  to  make 
any  excuse  or  apology  to  the  country  he  repre- 
sented, and  thereupon  that  country  should  declare 
war:  must  not  our  country  be  sustained  and  de- 
fended, because  the  war  was  produced  by  the  act 
of  the  President?  Neither  is  the  President  any 
more  excusable  for  commencing  a  war  before  it  is 
declared  by  Congress,  because  there  may  be  good 
and  sufficient  ground  of  war,  any  more  than  a 
sheriff  is  justified  in  hanging  a  murderer,  however 
guilty,  before  he  has  been  regularly  tried  and  con- 
demned by  the  court  and  jury.  If,  therefore,  we 
had  a  catalogue  of  grievances  against  England, 
which  would  well  justify  a  war,  yet  the  President 
cannot  therefore  be  justified  in  setting  up  some 
pretended  claim  to  land,  and  send  our  army  to  lay 
siege  to  Q,uebec,  (because  that  is  waging  war  with- 
out its  being  declared  by  Congress;)  and  yet  that 
war,  though  so  commenced,  should  not  subject 
this  country  to  conquest,  and  our  people  be  denied 
the  right  of  defence,  when  England  thereupon  in- 
vaded us.  Indeed,  a  war  might  be  entirely  justi- 
fiable to  another  nation,  and  yet  the  President  be 
subject  to  impeachment  for  having  commenced  it 
without  authority.  Hence,  all  that  catalogue  of 
p-rievances  committed  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  put 
forth  by  the  President  in  his  message,  after  he 
commenced  the  war,  as  excuses  and  causes  for  the 
war,  even  if  they  were  founded  in  truth,  as  they 
were  not,  was  but  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  angry 
passions  of  this  people  against  Mexico,  and  divert 
attention  from  his  own  unauthorized  conduct. 
What  a  paradox  they  involve!  A  list^of  causes 
to  justify  our  declaring  war  against  Mexico,  when 
at  the  same  time  it  is  insisted  that  the  war  was 
never  commenced  by  us,  either  for  those  causes  or 
any  other,  but  begun  by  Mexico. 

The  army  having  been  thus  ordered,  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
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Grande.  The  Mexican  villages  and  settlers  are 
ftlarmed.  Their  town  at  Point  Isabel  is  abandoned 
and  burnt,  and  the  cannon  of  our  army  are  planted 
opDosite  the  city  of  Matamoros,  and  within  point 
blank  range  of  its  public  square;  and  all  this  is 
called  peaceable.  This  forcible  possession  Mexico 
proceeded  to  repel  loith  force,  and  our  army  becomes 
in  extreme  peril,  and  is  soon  environed  with  a 
superior  force,  and  its  detached  parties  resisted, 
and  blood  is  shed.  On  the  13th  May,  1846,  this 
perilous  condition  of  our  army  is  communicated  by 
the  President  to  Congress,  and  this  was  the  first 
official  information  Congress  ever  had  in  regard  to 
this  proceeeding.  It  was  not  my  fortune  to  be 
here  on  that  eventful  day;  sickness  detained  me 
from  the  city,  and  all  I  know  of  its  proceedings  is 
what  appears  on  the  records.  It  is,  however, 
quite  obvious,  that  all  were  desirous  to  afford  all 
necessary  relief-to  our  gallant  little  army  in  peril. 
A  bill  was  entertained  for  that  purpose,  but,  as  the 
President  asserted  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,  that  was  inserted  in  its  preamble;  and, 
though  exertion  was  made,  and  a  vote  given  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  to  strike  out 
such  preamble,  the  great  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  then  here,  resolved  to  echo  this  alle- 
gation of  the  President,  and  it  was  done.  Then 
most  of  the  Whig  party,  rather  than  be  charged 
with  abandoning  the  army  in  peril,  voted  for  the 
bill,  against  the  preamble  of  which  they  had  voted 
and  still  protested.  I  have  little  to  say  of  this 
proceeding,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident, who  well  knew  all  the  circumstances,  in  his 
late  message,  claimed  that  war  was  declared  by  so 
large  a  majority,  he  was  almost  disingenuous. 

The  full  career  was  now  attained.  The  army 
having  been  thus  pressed  forward,  and  supplies 
demanded  and  voted  for  its  relief,  when  relieved, 
and  the  enemy  driven  over  the  Rio  Grande,  we  do 
not  stop,  but  the  army  is  pushed  forward  over  the 
river,  and  Matamoros  is  taken.  Place  after  place 
is  occupied,  and  Monterey  is  taken  by  storm  and 
capitulation,  when  another  session  of  Congress 
occurs.  Again  supplies  of  money  and  men  are 
demanded  to  sustain  the  army,  but  all  design  of 
conquest  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  President. 
They  are  voted.  The  army  is  now  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  so  to  conquer  a  peace;  and  sup- 
plies are  demanded  for  this,  and  they  are  voted, 
the  Executive  repeating,  constantly,  that  no  de- 
signs of  conquest  are  entertained.  The  army  pro- 
ceeds with  the  expedition  successfully,  and  gal- 
lantly does  its  duty,  as  an  American  army  always 
will.  Another  session  of  Congress  comes,  and  no 
peace  is  conquered;  but  the  Executive  calls  for 
more  supplies.  How  stands  the  purpose  of  conquest 
now.'  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  now  assumed  a 
new  aspect,  and  conquest  is  distinctly  avowed. 

What  I  understand  by  conquest  is,  not  the  mere 
taking  military  possession  of  the  cities  or  forts  of 
an  enemy  in  a  time  of  war.  That  may  be  done  by 
us  as  a  mere  mode  of  prosecuting  a  defensive  irar, 
by  weakening  the  enemy  for  the  existing  conflict. 
Conquest  is  the  taking  military,  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  country,  to  retain  it  perma- 
nently to  ourselves.  J^'oie,  such  a  purpose  I  regard 
as  one  which  cannot  safely  be  entertained  by  us,  and  as 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  prosperity,  and  putting 
in  jeopardy  our  national  character  and  existence. 

It  is  true,  sir,  I  did  indeed  declare  here,  when 
the  Texas  annexation  was  under  consideration, 
that,  if  adopted,  we  should  be  entering  on  a  career 
of  conquest,  which  had  been  the  vice  and  the  ruin 
of  nations.  And  when  I  saw  a  war  brought  on 
as  it  was,  and  forces  sent  to  California  to  take 
possession  of  country  which  in  no  way  weakened 
the  enemy,  for  this  war,  and  understood  that,  in 
the  orders,  this  was  directed  to  be  done,  and  gov- 
ernments ordered  to  be  formed  there,  with  a  view 
to  its  being  ultimately  holden;  and  when  I  heard 
the  President  congratulating  Congress  on  the  ex- 
tension of  our  terrritories  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, I  did  indeed  strongly  siispect  that  conquest 
was  in  hand.  But  as  we  had  the  repeated  assever- 
ations of  the  President,  disclaiming  all  purpose  of 
conquest,  by  the  war,  I  could  not  show,  from  official 
papers,  this  was  so.     But  how  is  it  now.' 

When  a  man  avows  what  he  intends  to  do,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  disavoio  the  consequences  which  must 
necessarily  result.  It  is  of  little  use  for  a  man, 
who  applies  to  me  for  matches  with  which   he 


avows  that  he  intends  to  build  a  fire  under  a  neigh- 
bor's hause,  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  burn  that  house;  and  if  I  furnish  him 
the  matches,  I  shall  be  accessory  to  the  arson.  It 
is  true,  the  President  again  repeats  to  us  that  there 
is  no  design  of  conquest  nov/.  But  what  is  asked, 
and  what  is  avowed  ?  We  are  asked  to  grant  large 
supplies  of  men  and  money,  that  our  army  may 
spread  over  ail  Mexico,  carry  the  war  into  hevvital 
parts,  take  possession  of  all  her  ciiies,  divert  all 
her  national  revenue,  and  keep  her  Congress  or 
Government  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  re- 
moval, allowing  it  no  resting  place.  Her  army  is 
already  destroyed,  and  her  capital  taken.  Now, 
sir,  I  ask,  is  not  this  conquest?  Is  not  this  the 
utter  annihilation  of  that  Government,  so  as  to 
leave  none  with  which  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  any 
other  treaty,  can  be  formed  ?  As  well  might  you 
tell  me  you  have  no  intention  to  kill  a  man,  but 
only  desire  to  fire  five  balls  and  run  a  few  bayo- 
nets through  his  vital  parts,  to  induce  him  to  enter 
upon  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with  you  as  a 
good  neighbor. 

But  it  has  been  fully  ascertained  by  the  party 
sustaining  the  Executive,  that  it  is  really  no  longer 
either  practicable  or  desirable  to  disguise  the  true 
intent  and  purpose  of  all  this  proceeding.  They 
consider  that  such  progress  has  been  made,  and 
the  interest  of  so  many  has  been  enlisted,  and  so 
much  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  bad  passions 
which  may  be  addressed,  and  the  delusions  which 
may  be  successfully  practised  upon  the  people, 
that  the  political  masquerade  need  be  sustained  no 
longer.  When  we  consider  all  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  causes  to  continue  this  war,  and  to 
prosecute  and  continue  the  career  of  unlimited  con- 
quest, it  is  indeed  alarming.  It  is  said  to  the 
community,  it  is  easier  to  go  on  than  to  go  back. 
Before  the  military  officers,  or  «those  who  hope  to 
be  such,  dance  vice-royalties  for  them  in  Mexico, 
in  the  governorships  and  territorial  offices  there, 
by  us,  to  be  established,  or  in  civil  promotion,  at 
home;  to  the  Executive,  the  unlimited  extension 
of  its  patronage,  power,  and  future  renown;  to  the 
speculator,  rich  Government  contracts;  to  the 
money-man  and  stockjobber,  the  unlimited  exten- 
sion, sale,  and  shaving  of  public  stocks  and  public 
securities;  to  the  ship  owners,  wealth  and  employ- 
ment in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions 
of  war,  by  which  they  have  already  fattened;  to 
the  restless,  adventure;  and  to  the  malicious  and 
contemptible,  the  constant  gratification  of  their 
insolence  by  abusing  men  and  calling  them  scoun- 
drels and  traitors  to  their  country:  meanwhile  the 
quiet  honest  citizen  is  to  be  kept  satisfied  and  grat- 
ified with  the  delusion  of  indemnity ,  elated  with  the 
splendor  of  military  victories,  and  intoxicated  with 
the  glitter,  eclat,  and  shout  of  military  glory. 
Gentlemen  holding  positions  in  that  august  body 
in  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  address  large  pop- 
ularassemblies  in  spirit-stirringeloquence,  goading 
them  on  to  the  career  of  unlimited  acquisition,  by 
military  conquest.  Indeed  the  mask  of  disguise 
has  become  too  transparent  to  be  retained;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  Senate,  holding  that  position  of  intimacy 
and  confidence  with  the  Executive, has,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms,  avowed  it  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  as  the  well-settled  principle  of  American 
republicanism,  to  take  by  force  of  arms  whatever  ter- 
ritory they  desire,  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  nego- 
tiation. This  declaration,  startling  as  it  is,  is  but 
dropping  the  mask,  and  openly  avowing  the  prin- 
ciple which  has,  in  fact,  directed  this  whole  affair 
with  Mexico. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  enter  into 
a  deliberate  argument  to  refute  a  doctrine  so  mon- 
strous, and  unworthy  even  of  the  most  barbarous 
age;  and  yet  I  have  heard  no  reprobation  of  ic.  I 
call  on  all  who  have  any  respect  for  the  character 
of  our  fathers,  who  in  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence paid  "respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind" 
in  the  declaration  of  their  purposes,  and  called  on 
God  to  prosper  the  right;  I  call  upon,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  those  who  have  thus  far  sustained  it — 
who  have  thus  far  shown  some  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  by  disguising  so  long  the  purpose 
of  conquest — to  utterly  disavow  such  a  sentiment, 
and  to  abandon  their  project  of  conquest,  so  ruin- 
ous and-  disgraceful.  I  call  on  all  honest  men,  of 
all  sects,  and  who  have  within  them  any  respect 
for  truth  and  justice,  or. the  love  or  fear  of  God — 


its  source  and  imbodiment — to  wipe  the  foul  stain 
of  such  a  sentiment  from  the  character  of  this 
country,  and  save  us  from  pollution. 

I  would  speak  with  coolness  on  every  topic  of 
discussion  in  this  House;  but  when  I  have  seen  a 
train  of  events,  all  tending  to  one  result,  long  pur- 
sued, and  have  seen,  step  by  step,  the  public  mind 
led  on  and  prepared  for  it,  and  then  at  last  have 
witnessed  the  announcement  of  so  shocking  and 
monstrous  a  principle,  I  cannot  disguise  my  abhor- 
rence and  indignation. 

[Here  Mr.  McKay  proposed  to  explain, and  said, 
the  member  of  the  Senate  alluded  to  had  since  ex- 
plained himself,  and  held  only  that  forcible  posses- 
sion could  be  taken  of  the  territory,  to  do  which 
was  a  claim  of  right.] 

I  have  not  seen  that  explanation;  I  speak  of  what 
appeared  in  the  official  Senate  report;  but  I  do  not 
now  perceive  that,  if  the  explanation  is  what  the 
gentleman  states,  it  amounts  to  much — as  we  have 
but  to  pretend  some  claim  to  any  country,  and 
proceed  to  conquer  it.  But,  really,  what  claim 
have  we  to  Mexico,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  we 
are  proceeding  to  conquer.' 

I  will  now  proceed  to  states  in  as  summary  and 
distinct  a  manner  as  the  remainder  of  my  hour  will 
allow,  my  views  and  olijections  to  acquisition  by 
conquest.  Let  me  be  here  understood,  that  in  the 
remarks  I  now  make  I  am  in  no  way  speaking  of 
or  objecting  to  the  extension  of  territories  by  just, 
fair,  and  honorable  means.  When  the  opportunity 
of  a  peaceable  purchase  presents,  it  then  becomes 
a  mere  question  of  expediency.  When,  from  an 
admiration  of  our  character  and  institutions,  and 
an  honest  desire  to  participate  in  their  blessings, 
a  neighboring  country,  of  its  own  accord,  should 
solicit  a  union  with  our  national  family,  it  might 
present  a  strong  claim  on  our  magnanimity  to 
admit  it.  My  present  purpose  is  to  state  ray  ob- 
jection to  extension  of  our  country  by  force  of 
arms — by  conquest. 

My  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Government. 
We  have  declared  to  the  world  that  every  people 
have  a  right  to  the  government  of  their  own  choice, 
and  we  have  erected  our  Government  on  that 
principle.  When  we  proceed  by  force  to  take  any 
inhabited  country,  and  hold  it  in  possession,  we 
compel  those  people  to  submit  to  a  government 
which  is  not  of  their  choice;  and  we  lake  into  our 
country  and  Government  a  people  unacquainted 
with  and  unfriendly  to  our  institutions,  and  show 
to  the  world  that  our  conduct  is  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  our  professions. 

My  next  objection  is,  that,  by  conquering  Mex- 
ico, or  taking  entire  possession  of  the  country,  and 
diverting  the  revenue  from,  and  destroying,  the 
Government,  we  shall  be  compelled,  for  a  very  long 
time,  to  sustain  that  possession  by  a  large  standing 
army,  at  great  cost;  that  such  a  school  of  service 
will  prepare  the  men  who  have  so  long  exercised 
military  rule  over  that  people  to  be,  like  the  Roman 
legions  or  the  Turkish 'Janissaries,  fit  and  danger- 
ous instruments  to  set  up  military  power  at  home. 
Any  government  set  up  in  Mexico,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  army,  will  of  course  fall  whenever 
the  army  is  removed. 

My  next  objection  to  proceeding  in  this  career 
of  conquering  Mexico  is,  that  the  effort  has  already 
incurred  a  debt  of  sixty  millions,  which  will  ex- 
ceed a  hundred  millions  in  a  year,  and  go  on  accu- 
mulating; and  this  debt  is  a  lien  and  mortgage  on 
thiscountry,  and  on  every  farm,  and  on  the  industry 
and  fruits  of  industry  of  every  man  in  this  country, 
which,  though  now  deferred,  must  be  felt  and  en- 
dured for  a  succession  of  generations. 

My  next  objection  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  is 
this:  If  iwe  conquer  Mexico,  we  are,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  Mexico. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  the  law  of  nations  on 
that  point.  I  refer  you  to  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  approved  writers  on  that  subject,  Vattel, 
(book  2,  sec.  203.)  After  treating  much  on  the 
subject,  he  says:  "  For  a  conqueror  to  refuse  to 
'  pay  the  debts  of  the  country  he  has  subdued, 
'  would  be  robbing  the  creditors  with  whom  he  is  not 
'  at  war."  * 

The  debts  of  Mexico  are  of  very  great  amount, 
chiefly  due  to  the  people  of  England.  These  debts 
are  the  property  of  creditors  who  are  not  Mexicans; 
and  we  have  no  more  power  or  right  to  take  or 
destroy  such  property  than  we  have  to  take  any 
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other  property  of  a  people  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace.  JNow,sir,  I  do  not  say  what  lawlessness  and 
repudiation  may  become  in  this  country;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  any  respect 
for  our  national  character,  and  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  to  hold  a  position  with  civilized  nations, 
just  so  sure  as  we  conquer  JVlexico,  just  so  sure 
we  shall  have  the  uncounted  millions  of  her  public 
debt  to  pay.  Nor  am  I  sure,  that  even  taking  the 
disgraceful  position  of  repudiation  would  prevent 
it.  When  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Silesia,  the  debts  which  Si- 
lesia owed  to  Englishmen  were  demanded  of  him 
by  the  King  of  England,  and  after  some  shuffling 
and  much  negotiation,  he  was  constrained  to  pay 
them. 

My  next  objection  is,  that  we  have  declared  to 
the  world  that  man  is  competent  to  self-govern- 
ment; and  we  are  now  in  this  country  presenting 
to  the  world  a  successful  experiment  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Now,  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  we  show 
to  the  world  that,  in  Mexico,  it  is  shov/n  man  is  not 
competent  to  self-government,  or  even  sufficient  to 
preserve  themselves  from  foreign  conquest.  That 
even  in  this  country  we  cannot  control  our  spirit 
of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  but  proceed  to 
"  swallow"  or  "  absorb"  a  neighboring  republic, 
weaker  than  ourselves,  not  competent  to  self-pro- 
tection, and  so  ignorant  and  degraded  as  to  be 
incapable  of  internal  free  government,  but  yet  de- 
sirable citizens  of  our  free  republic.  Our  conduct 
and  our  professed  principles  will,  in  this  way, 
soon  become  a  laughing-stock,  a  by-word,  and  a 
reproach  in  the  world.  The  propagation  of  repub- 
licanism by  the  sword  is  as  gross  an  inconsistency 
as  the  propagation  of  religion  in  that  way.  Neither 
can  exist  but  as  matter  of  choice  and  opinion  of 
the  people  with  whom  it  prevails. 

Much  is  said  of  destroying  the  nationality  of 
Mexico.  Sir,  to  my  mind  the  uniting  Mexico  to 
this  country  with  its  mixed  population  of  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro  ad- 
mixture, is  to  destroy  our  oicn  nationality.  We 
cease  to  be  the  nation  we  have  been  and  now  are — 
the  nation  which  achieved  independence  and  estab- 
lished civil  liberty — the  nation  over  which  Wash- 
ington presided. 

A  treaty  of  peace  is  the  result  of  war.  It  is  the 
product,  the  creature,  the  child  of  the  war,  and 
must  ever  be  considered  as  made  by  the  pressure 
of  the  war;  therefore,  whatever  terriiory  is  ceded 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  especially  if  it  be  territory 
of  which  military  possession  was  taken  and  held 
during  the  war,  is  and  must  be  ever  regarded  as 
acquisition  by  conquest.  It  is  altogether  vain  and 
idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  true  character  of  the 
transaction  by  calling  it  purchase,  or  giving  to  it 
that  form.  The  sale  is  coerced,  and  let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  debauch  our  moral  sense  by  forcing  our 
enemy,  when  prostrated,  to  enter,  while  in  that 
condition,  into  a  matter  of  business  and  bargain- 
ing as  the  condition  to  peace. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  putting  an 
end  to  this  wretched  war.  The  first  is,  that  we 
cannot  make  peace.  That  I  regard  as  utterly  un- 
founded and  untrue.  There  is  not  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  in  America  who  can,  for  one 
moment,  believe  but  that  a  peace  may  be  made 
with  Mexico  on  any  day,  if  we  will  but  abandon 
the  project  of  conquering  or  dismembering  that 
country.  From  the  very  terms  offered  by  the 
Mexican  commissioners  to  Mr.  Trist,  as  stated  in 
the  President's  message,  this  is  perfectly  certain. 

But  it  is  said  peace  should  not  be  made  until  we 
i-eceive,  in  the  treaty,  indemnity,  not  only  for  the 
debts  due  by  Mexico  to  our  citizens,  but  for  the 
expenses  of  this  war.  That  Mexico  should  pay 
what  is  due  by  her  to  our  citizens,  is  undoubtedly 
true;  and  no  treaty  should  be  made  without  pro- 
vision therefor,  because,  if  a  treaty  were  made 
without  such  provision,  they  would  be  discharged. 
But  that  indemnity  can  be  obtained  by  land,  for  the 
expenses  of  this  war,  is  an  entire  delusion.  What 
is  understood  by  this  people  as  indemnity?  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  understood  that  land  is  to  be  had, 
by  the  sales  of  which  money  is  to  be  obtained,  to 
replace  in  the  treasury  the  millions  we  are  expend- 
ing in  this  war.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr. 
Trist  informed  the  Mexican  commissioners,  that, 
even  if  the  business  and  boundary  of  Texas  were 
adjusted,  his  instructions  from  the  President  were 


such,  that  no  peace  could  be  made  without  the 
whole  o|"  California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded 
to  us,  and  that  we  would  thereupon  make'compen- 
sation  therefor  in  money,  what  it  is  worth  beyond 
our  claim  for  the  Mexican  debts  to  our  citizens, 
and  our  giving  up  all  claim  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

From  this  it  is  certain,  that  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  was  not  atone  what  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  on;  for  it  was  made  a  sine  qua  non 
that  we  must  have  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  and 
pay  the  difference.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  war  is  prosecuted  only  for  indemnity  ?  The 
Mexican  commissioners  then  asked  Mr.  Trist,  if, 
when  the  original  cause  of  the  war  was  adjusted, 
to  wit,  the  Texas  business,  we  could  justify  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  to  compel  them  to  sell  their 
country.'  This  question  has  never  been  answered; 
but  the  war  proceeds.  But  the  great  delusion 
which  prevails  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  indem- 
nity, by  taking  land,  is  this:  Mexico  has  no  land  to 
cede  to  us,  or  to  anybody  else.  When  any  terri- 
tory is  ceded  by  one  nation  to  another,  or  is 
conquered  by  another,  the  new  sovereign  or  gov- 
ernment, succeeds  to  all  the  rights  of  the  former 
one,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  owns  so  much 
of  the  land  as  belonged  to  the  former  government, 
but  does  not  acquire  any  title  to  any  land  owned 
by  individual  proprietors.  Spain  always  made  her 
grants  of  land  to  individuals  in  very  large  tracts. 
New  Mexico  is  an  old  country,  and  there  is  not 
an  acre  of  land  in  it,  capable  of  cultivation,  that 
has  not  been  granted  to  individuals  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  notion,  then,  that  we  can,  by  possibili- 
ty, obtain  any  money  from  land  that  can  be  gotten, 
either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  of  Mexico,  is  an 
utterly  unfounded  delusion.  Something  has  been 
said  among  the  people  as  to  mines,  but  I  believe 
this  Government  has  not  attempted  to  practise  any 
delusion  on  our  people,  by  pretending  that  any- 
thing can  be  obtained  that  way,  except  the  small 
per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  way  of  tax  on  the  gold 
and  silver  produced.  The  truth  is,  mining  is  a 
kind  of  lottery.  There  are  no  mines  so  valuable 
as  the  mines  of  agricultural  wealth  in  the  soil  of 
our  own  country.  The  Mexican  mines  are  not 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Government,  but  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists,  from  whom  they 
cannot  be  taken. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  whenever  the  resolution 
is  taken  that  war  shall  proceed,  and  conquest  be 
made,  until  the  amount  taken,  and  to  be  kept,  shall 
pay  the  expense  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  claim.  It  is  forever  a(/t)a)ici7)g;  and  Mexico 
does  not  now  know,  and  never  can  knoio,  from  one 
day  to  another,  the  extent  of  our  claim;  nor  can 
our  people  or  army  ever  know  for  what  we  are 
contending,  because  our  demand  is  on  a  constantly 
sliding  scale  of  uncertainty. 

But  it  is  said  our  people  vnll  have  land,  and  that 
it  will  not  do  to  make  peace  without  some  acqui- 
sition. Sir,  whenever  the  people  are  truly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  things,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
then  they  can  easily  be  satisfied.  The  President 
has  but  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.  Besides,  I 
do  not  believe  in  this  uncontrollable  avidity  of  our 
people  to  steal  land.  Other  gentlemen  best  know 
their  own  constituents,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  my  constituents  want  no  land  but  what 
they  own,  or  fairly  and  peaceably  purchase  and 
pay  for. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  we  cannot  niake  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  come  away  without  rfis/sonor, 
unless  we  obtain  a  cession  of  some  territory.  I 
have  already  shown  that  a  treaty  of  peace  may, 
any  day,  be  made,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  taking 
land.  Now,  sir,  is  it  true  that  we  may  not  make 
a  peace  and  come  home,  or  even  come  home  with- 
out a  treaty,  without  thereby  incurring  national 
dishonor,  unless  we  obtain  some  land  ?  If  by  the 
term  honor  is  understood  something  distinguished 
from  honesty;  if  reference  is  had  to  what  is  called 
the  code  of  honor,  then  I  am  not  a  good  casuist,  for 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  learned  in  that  code.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  a  man  appeals  to  his  honor,  it 
is  because  his  honesty  has  been  all  used  up.  I  hope 
it  may  not  be  so  with  my  country.  Now,  I  profess 
to  know  something  of  common  honesty,  and  I 
think  a  nation  may  do  with  honor  what  it  can  do 
with  honesty,  provided  it  does  not  furnish  evidence 
of  pusillanimity  and  national  cowardice.  Can  it 
be  possible,  after  all  the  battles  which  our  army 


has  so  bravely  and  successfully  fought  against  such 
fearful  odds;  after  destroying  their  army  and  cap- 
turing their  capital;  when  in  full  possession  of  their 
strongholds,  and  their  officers  captives  or  fugitives; 
when  Mexico  is  prostrate  at  our  feet,  can  it  be 
possible,  we  may  not  say,  we  have  whipped  you 
enough,  and  are  going  home?  There  can  neith^ 
be  national  honor  or  glory  in  beating  a  prostrate 
foe.  Is  it  possible  we  must  keep  our  foot  on  her 
neck,  and  pick  her  pockets,  and  strip  her,  before 
we  can  honorably  leave  her.'  Has  it  come  to  this, 
that  after  all  the  harvest  of  laurels  which  has  been 
gathered,  our  glory  and  national  honor  will  be 
sacrified,  unless  we  get  land?  Amid  shouts  of 
victory  and  halos  of  glory  which  rise  over  the  bat- 
tle-fields, we  hear,  at  last,  the  whole  settle  down 
into  the  mercenary  and  base  cry  of  Land,  land,  land! 
No,  sir;  to  my  mind,  the  sooner  we  leave  that  pros- 
trate nation,  and  the  less  we  demand  of  her,  the 
greater  is  our  magnanimity. 

It  is  said  we  ought  to  continue  the  war  and  con- 
quer Mexico  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  man 
that  a  people  should  adopt  the  notion  that  their  re- 
ligion, government,  and  institutions,  and  even  their 
race,  are  so  much  superior  to  all  others  as  to  make 
it  a  holy  duty  to  extend  them,  even  by  force,  an 
blessings  to  others.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  much  danger  that  this  may  be  the  weak  point  in 
our  national  character.  So  superioc  is  the  nature 
of  our  Government  to  all  others,  as  suited  to  our- 
selves, so  much  have  we  prospered  and  improved 
under  it,  so  warm  is  our  attachment  to  ourcountry 
and  its  institutions,  that  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  consider  it  an  act  of  humanity,  generosity,  and 
magnanimity  to  extend  these  blessings  to  others, 
even  by  force,  and  to  forget  that  these  institutions 
of  ours  may  not  be  adapted  to  every  people.  Our 
civil  institutions  are  good /or  ws,  because  made  by 
ourselves  and  ^br  ourselves,  and  we  have  grown  up 
under  and  are  adapted  to  them.  But  we  should 
reflect  that  our  institutions,  like  our  garments, 
cannot  suit  the  taste  and  condition  of  all  men, 
and  cannot  consistently  be  coerced  upon  others. 
Liberty  or  religion  forced  upon  a  people  ceases  to 
be  either  liberty  or  religion.  It  is  said  the  people 
of  Mexico  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  de- 
graded, and  incapable  of  self-government,  and  in  a 
constant  state  of  internal  revolution  and  anarchy. 
We  have  not  caused  that  condition;  then  let  them 
alone,  and  do  not  introduce  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  such  a  people,  nor  any  part  of  tRem,  to  participate 
in  and  bring  anarchy  and  confusion  into  our  own 
affairs.  Let  them  alone,  and  they  will  necessarily 
soon  settle  down  into  as  good  a  government  as 
they  are  fit  for,  and  amend  it  when  they  improve. 
This  principle  of  a  nation  extending  the  blessings 
of  its  own  institutions  by  force  and  conquest,  han 
always,  and  in  all  ages,  been  the  bane  of  nations. 
It  has  been  the  fruitful  origin  and  apology  for 
nearly  all  the  wars  that  have  scourged  the  world. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  always  regarded  all 
other  nations  as  barbarous,  and  therefore  conquered 
them  to  civilize  them.  The  swarms  from  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia  spread  south  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Even  Attila  was  called  "  The  scourge  of 
God,""  doing  the  holy  duty  of  visiting  the  wrath  of 
God  on  the  degenerate  nations.  Such  was  the 
excuse  for  the  extension  of  Mohammedanism  by 
the  sword;  such  the  fanaticism  of  the  ciiisades; 
such  the  cause  of  persecutions.  And  the  same 
excuses  or  reasons  were  given  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  the  Christian  name. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  history  of  popular 
governments,  that  an  unmeaning  phrase  is  taken 
up  as  a  catch-word,  and  becomes,  for  a  time,  more 
potent  than  argument.  Some  instances  of  that 
kind  might  be  remembered  in  our  own  history. 
Much  industry  is  now  put  forth  to  promulgate  an- 
other such — our  destiny.  I  well  recollect  when  the 
phrase  was  first  advanced  in  this  Hall.  It  was 
in  the  discussion  on  Oregon.  A  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  in  insisting  on  holding  up  to  54°  40', 
among  other  matters,  claimed  that  we  should  so 
hold,  because  it  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  Re- 
public to  include  this  whole  continent.  This  was 
then  laughed  at,  and  the  claim  was  abandoned,  and 
all  were  satisfied.  It  is  now  often  repeated,  and 
there  is  fear  the  people  will  be  deluded  with  its 
captivating  pretensions.  ^ 

No  man,  whatever  be  his  hopes  and  wishes,  can 
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arrogate  to  himself  to  declare  our  destiny.  It  is 
profanation.  But,  even  if  any  man  were  endowed 
with  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  power  to 
see  that  our  destiny  is  to  include  this  hemisphere, 
or  the  whole  world,  within  this  Government,  that 
could  in  no  way  justify  our  now  proceeding  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  it.  Destiny  must  work  out 
its  own  end  by  its  own  destined  means.  Even  if 
Iknew  I  was  destined  finally  to  own  my  neighbor's 
horse,  it  would  constitute  no  reason  why  I  should 
steal  him.  Is  it  true,  that,  because  we  are  destined 
to  own  this  continent,  we  are  also  destined  to  dis- 
grace ourselves  by  acquiring  it  by  violence  and 
blood?  This  plea  of  destiny  has,  among  all  bad 
men,  in  all  past  time,  been  only  the  weak  and  dis- 
graceful apology  for  crime.  It  is  the  convicted 
Jelon  only  who  apologizes  for  crime,  by  insisting 
that  it  was  his  destiny;  and  he  is  rightly  destined  to 
disgrace. 

Entertaining  these  views,  sir,  I  think  this  wretch- 
ed and  ruinous  war  should  be  terminated  immedi- 
ately and  entirely.  The  project  of  conquest  of 
Mexico,  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  be  abandoned, 
and  a  peace  be  made  on  that  principle,  which  may 
now  be  done  on  any  day,  and  our  army  should 
come  home  in  its  glory,  before  that  glory  is  tar- 
nished and  compromised  by  deeds  of  plunder  and 
oppression. 

Let  this  Government  return  once  more  to  the 
legitimate  business  for  which  it  was  created  by 
the  Constitution.  It  was  made,  not  for  conquest 
by  foreign  war,  but,  as  the  Constitution  declares, 
"  to  establish  justice,  to  ensure  domestic  Iranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral xiielfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  oCiiberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  might  have  been  done 
for  this  country  and  this  people,  had  our  action 
been  confined  to  the  purposes  declared  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  had  all  the  money  and  effort  expend- 
ed in  this  war  been  devoted  to  our  own  affairs? 
Time  is  not  allowed  me  to  enter  upon  this  great 
subject.  I  can  merely  say,  we  could  indeed,  by 
such  a  course,  have  been  made  a  happy,  enlight- 
ened, and  glorious  nation. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  S.  A.  DOUGLAS, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
February  1,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 
Military  Force. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  said :  I  hope  it  will  not  be  inferred 
from  the  array  of  books  with  which  I  am  sur-. 
rounded,  that  I  intend  subjecting  the  Senate  to  the 
infliction  of  hearing  them  read.  My  only  object 
in  bringing  them  here  is,  to  be  enabled  to  respond 
at  once  to  inquiries,  if  any  should  be  made,  as  to 
the  authority  upon  which  my  statements  of  fact 
may  be  predicated.  I  shall  state  no  fact  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  have  not  the  most  conclusive 
authority  in  the  books  before  me.  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  conclude  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
at  a  period  sufficiently  early  to  have  enabled  me  to 
make  the  requisite  preparation.  If  I  had  done 
so,  I  should  have  been  able  to  compress  what  I 
have  to  say  within  a  much  smaller  compass,  and 
to  have  said  it  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to 
myself  and  more  intelligible  to  the  Senate.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  only  question  presented  by  the 
bill  was,  to  determine  whether  the  additional  force 
provided  for  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  existing  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termi- 
nation. The  war  has  been  in  progress  nearly  two 
years.  Its  legal  existence  was  recognized  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1846,  and  it  existed,  in  fact,  prior  to 
that  time,  as  the  official  reports  of  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  will  show.  The  campaign 
of  1846  resulted  in  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories that  ever  adorned  the  arms  of  any  nation. 
States  and  territories  were  overrun  and  subjected, 
equal  in  extent  to  one-half  of  the  Mexican  Confed- 
eracy. California,  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coa- 
huila.  New  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  besides  many 
important  towns  and  cities  in  other  States,  were 
reduced  to  our  possession.  The  official  reports  of 
these  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  the  published 


documents  of  last  session.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  message  at  the  beginning  of 
that  session,  gave  us  a  succinct  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  arms  in  these  several  Mexican  prov- 
inces, and  suggested  the  propriety  of  "providing 
'  for  the  security  of  these  important  conquests,  by 
'  making  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
'  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  defraying  the  ex- 
'  penses  necessarily  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 
'  our  possession  and  authority  over  them."  In  the 
same  message  he  referred  to  the  three-million  ap- 
propriation which  he  had  asked  for  at  tl.e  previous 
session,  and  renewed  the  recommendation.  He 
referred  to  the  appropriations  which  were  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties 
as  precedents  in  this  case,  and  adds,  that  "  it  was 
'  in  contemplation,  at  the  time  those  appropriations 
'  were  made,  to  acquire  Louisiana  from  France, 
'  and  to  purchase  the  Floridas  ftom  Spain,  and 
'  that  they  were  intended  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of 
'  the  consideration  which  might  be  paid  for  those 
'  territories."  Upon  this  exposition  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  it,  the  President  aslced  for 
more  men  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  into  the  very  heart  of  Mexico — of 
reducing  her  capital,  and  of  holding  possession  of 
the  whole  country,  until  she  should  accede  to  such 
terms  of  boundary  and  indemnity  as  we  should 
deem  just  and  honorable.  The  men  and  money 
were  freely  voted,  including  the  three-million  ap- 
propriation,which  was  intended  to  beapplied  in  part 
payment — the  first  instalment,  for  instance — for 
such  territory  as  we  might  acquire  from  Mexico  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  in  addition  to  what  should  be  deem- 
ed adequate  remuneration  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  indemnity  to  our  citizens.  I  shall  excite 
no  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  say,  that  I  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  this  unqualified  denunciation  of 
the  war  and  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  its  vigorous  prosecution — especially  from 
those  Senators  who  voted  for  all  the  war  measures 
of  last  session  and  the  preceding  one.  Iwas  not 
prepared  to  hear  them  denounce  the  war  as  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  unconstitutional — much  less  as  a 
war  of  conquest,  of  rapine,  and  robbery.  We 
have  heard  these  denunciations,  within  the  last 
few  days,  poured  forth  from  the  lips  of  Senators 
with  a  solemnity  that  would  seem  to  carry  convic- 
tion, at  least  to  the  minds  of  those  who  made  them, 
that  they  were  well  merited;  and,  what  is  more 
astonishing,  we  have  heard  them  from  Senators 
who,  by  their  votes,  if  not  their  speeches,  have 
sustained  every  war  measure  which  lias  passed 
since  hostilities  first  commenced  by  the  act  of 
Mexico.  They  now  contend,  not  only  that  the 
war  was  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  but 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole 
author  of  the  iniquity.  Do  gentlemen  suppose 
that  they  can  throw  the  responsibility  of  their 
own  acts  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Do  they  imagine  that  they  can  make  the  people 
believe  that  the  Executive  is  alone  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences  that  may  flow  from  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws  which  they  enact,  and, 
under  the  Constitution,  compel  him  to  execute?  If 
it  be  a  war  of  iniquity  and  injustice,  you  are  the 
transgressors!  If  it  be  a  war  of  robbery,  you  are 
the  robbers!  If  it  be  a  war  against  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  yours  is  the  treason! 
You  voted  for  it,  under  the  solemnity  of  your 
oaths.  You  voted  the  n^en  and  the  money.  You 
voted  to  recognize  the  legal  and  constitutional  ex- 
istence of  the  war.  You  helped  to  pass  the  law, 
and  made  it  the  sworn  duty  of  the  President  to  see 
it  faithfully  executed.  It  is  your  war,  as  much  as 
his  and  ours ;  and  you  will  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  your  share  of  its  responsibility,  while  you 
participate  in  the  credit  which  you  claim  from 
having  given  it  your  support.  I  do  not  intend  to 
cast  any  unkind  reflections  upon  any  Senator,  but 
1  do  think  that  I  am  fully  justified  by  the  record 
in  the  observations  which  I  have  just  made.  It 
would  seem  that  a  great  discovery  has  recently 
been  made — that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  acting  under  an  entire  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  character  of  this  war. 
We  are  now  told  that  the  President  has  changed 
his  ground,  and  now  assigns  causes  and  reasons 
totally  different  and  inconsistent  with  those  which 
he  gave  at  the  last  and  preceding  sessions;  that  the 
causes  then  were,  "  that  American  blood  has  been 


shed  upon  American  soil;"  the  reasons  now  given 
for  its  prosecution  are,  "indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future."  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  made  these  two  extracts  fi-om  the 
President's  messages  the  subject  of  much  mirth 
and  wit.  He  has  told  us  that  indemnity  for  the 
past  means  one-half  of  Mexico,  and  security  for 
the  future  the  other  half.  Convinced  by  this  won- 
derful discovery  that  his  efficient  support  of  this 
war  has  been  yielded  under  a  fatal  delusion  as  to 
its  true  character  and  objects,  he  feels  constrained, 
now  that  he  has  recovered  his  mental  vision,  to 
make  atonement  for  the  past  by  withholding  sup- 
plies in  future.  I  cannot  concede  that  there  has 
been  any  change  in  the  line  of  policy  originally 
announced  by  the  Executive  and  supported  by  his 
friends  on  this  subject.  We  stand  where  we  then 
stood.  The  causes  and  the  objects  of  the  war  re- 
main unchanged.  They  were  then,  and  are  now, 
comprised  in  the  two  brief  extracts  which  have 
been  so  frequently  quoted — "American  blood  has 
been  shed  upon  American  soil;"  "  Indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future." 

In  the  President's  message  of  the  11th  of  May, 
1846,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  original  act  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  was  passed,  he 
referred  to  "  the  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by 
Mexicans  upon  our  citizens,  throughout  a  long 
period  of  years,  remaining  unredressed" — "solemn 
treaties  pledging  her  public  faith  for  this  redress 
having  been  disregarded" — "  our  commerce  with 
Mexico  having  been  almost  annihilated — our  mer- 
chants having  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  it 
by  the  system  of  outrage  and  extortion  which  the 
Mexican  authorities  have  pursued  against  them, 
while  their  appeals,  through  their  own  Govern- 
ment, for  indemnity  have  been  made  in  vain." 

These  outrages  upon  our  flag  and  citizens  had 
been  so  enormous,  that  General  Jackson,  during 
his  Presidential  term,  felt  himself  constrained  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  them  in  a  special 
message,  and  to  express  his  decided  opinion  that 
they  were  sufficient,  at  that  time,  to  justify  imme- 
diate war.  They  continued  with  renewed  insult 
and  injury  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion, and  he,  too,  expressed  similar  opinions  to 
Congress  upon  the  subject.  The  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  near  as  I 
now  recollect,  made  reports  in  which  they  fully 
concurred  with  the  Executives  in  the  opinions  they 
had  expressed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
outrages,  and  the  justice  of  the  remedy  suggested. 
Congress  allowed  their  sympathy  for  the  weak- 
ness and  degradation  of  a  nominal  sister  republic 
to  prevail  over  their  sense  of  duty  to  the  citizens 
and  flag  of  our  own  country.  Had  we  acted  with 
the  promptness  which  characterized  the  British 
and  French  Governments  in  cases  precisely  simi- 
lar, vi'e  should  have  taught  Mexico  a  lesson  long 
ago,  which  would  have  deterred  her  from  acts  of 
hostility  upon  this  country,  and  saved  us  the  pre- 
cious blood  and  treasure  which  have  been  so  freely 
poured  out  in  this  war.  The  descent  of  the  PVench 
fleet  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  capture  of  the  fa- 
mous castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  for  some  of 
these  very  outrages  committed  indiscriminately 
upon  French  and  American  citizens,  are  familiar 
to  the  Senate.  We  all  remember  that  the  indem- 
nity and  satisfaction  were  forthcoming  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  French  Admiral.  England,  whose 
subjects  had  suffered  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
France  and  our  citizens,  made  her  demand,  accom- 
panied with  the  notice,  that  if  it  was  not  promptly 
responded  to,  her  fleet  would  immediately  sail  from 
the  Jamaica  station.  The  money  was  paid,  be- 
cause the  demand  was  made  in  a  tone  that  Mexico 
could  understand.  America  spoke,  as  one  sister 
would  speak  to  another,  in  a  voice  of  kindness  and 
sisterly  affection,  but  it  fell  upon  Mexican  ears  as 
an  unknown  tongue.  Mexico,  mistaking  our  mag- 
nanimity for  pusillanimity,  treated  our  complaints 
with  contempt,  and  our  remonstrances  with  defi- 
ance. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mes- 
sage to  which  I  have  referred,  spoke  of  these 
things  as  just  ground  of  complaint  and  indemnity, 
but  not  as  the  causes  of  the  existing  war.  For  he 
informed  us  that  the  war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico— that  the  Mexican  army  had  "invaded 
our  territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon 
American  soil."  The  precise  spot  is  not  stated, 
but  the  locality  is  well  known  to  have  been  on  the 
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Jeft  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite,  and  not  far 
from,  Matamoros.  Then  and  there  the  war  actu- 
ally commenced,  the  Mexican  army  making  the 
attack — the  commanding-general  having,  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  given  notice  to  General 
Taylor  that  "  he  considered  hostilities  commenced, 
and  should  prosecute  them."  This  was  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1846.  The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was 
fought  on  the  8th,  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  on  the 
9th,  of  May.  Congress  recognized  the  existence 
of  the  war,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent ten  millions  of  money  and  fifty  thousand  vol- 
unteers, besides  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  mili- 
tia of  the  United  States,  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  law  passed  almost  unanimously,  there  being 
only  fourteen  dissenting  voices  in  the  House,  and 
two  in  the  Senate.  If  the  war  is  unconstitutional 
now,  I  suppose  it  was  equally  so  then;  and  if  it 
was  unconstitutional  then,  it  must  necessarily  be 
so  now,  unless  that  law  legalized  it,  or  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  invent  a  more  impressive  term,)  coii- 
stitutionalized  it.  In  either  event.  Congress  sanc- 
tioned it  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous,  irrespective 
of  party  distinctions;  and  confirmed  it  by  furnish- 
ing men  and  means  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
I  now  submit  it  to  the  consciences,  as  well  as  the 
patriotism,  of  Senators  who  voted  for  that  law,  if 
they  are  not  estopped  from  saying  that  the  war  is 
either  unjust,  unnecessary,  or  unconstitutional.' 
But  I  will  return  to  the  recently-made  discovery, 
that  the  President  has  changed  his  grounds  in  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  objects  for 
prosecuting  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  causes 
which  produced  it  remain  unchanged,  and  ihat  the 
President  set  forth  the  insults  to  our  flag,  and  the 
injuries  to  our  commerce  and  citizens,  as  griev- 
ances to  be  redressed,  in  the  message  to  which  the 
act  of  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  was  a  patriotic  re- 
sponse. I  now  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate — especially  those  Senators  who  have  hith- 
erto supported  the  war,  and  now  oppose  it  upon 
the  ground  that  the  President  has  recently  shifted 
positions  by  setting  up  a  claim  for  indemnity — to 
the  following  extracts  from  a  document  which  was 
sent  to  General  Taylor,  from  the  War  Department, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1846,  and  by  him  promulgated 
to  the  Mexican  people: 

"  A  Proclamation  by  the  General  commanding  the  Jlrij)^  of 
the  United  States  of  Jlmerica,  to  the  people  of  Mexico  : 
"After  many  years  of  patient  endurance,  the  United  States 
arb  at  leiiath  constrained  to  'acknowledge  that  a  war  now 
e.xists  hetvveeii  our  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  For  many  years  our  citizens  have  been  subjected 
to  repeated  insults  and  injuries,  our  vessels  and  cargoes  have 
been  seized  and  confiscated,  our  merchants  have  been  plun- 
dered, maimed,  imprisoned  without  cause  and  without  rep- 
aration. At  length  your  Government  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  our  claims,  and  agreed  by  treaty  to  make  satisfac- 
tion, by  payment  of  several  millions  of  dollars ;  hut  this 
treaty  has  been  violated  by  your  rulers,  and  the  stipulated 
payments  have  been  withheld.  Our  late  effort  to  terminate 
all  difficulties  by  peaceful  negotiation  has  been  rejected  by 
the  dictator  Paredes,  and  our  minister  of  peace,  wliom  your 
rulers  had  agreed  to  receive,  has  been  refused  a  hearing." 

T^is  is  the  first  statement  which  our  Govern- 
ment ever  made  to  Mexico,  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  war  she  had  made  upon  us,  was  to  be 
prosecuted  on  our  part. 

Let  me  read  another  extract  from  the  same  doc- 
ument— it  is  a  choice  morsel: 

"  We  come  to  obtain  reparation  for  repeated  wrongs  and 
injuries ;  we  come  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future." 

The  identical  words  which  have  frightened  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  from  his  propriety,  if  not 
his  duty,  and  which,  when  found  in  the  President's 
late  message,  have  converted  the  Senator  from  a 
firm  friend  to  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  the 
war,  upon  the  ground  that  they  furnish  evidence 
of  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive !  If  indemnity  for  the  past  means  one-half  of 
Mexico,  and  security  for  the  future  the  other  half, 
why  did  not  the  Senator  then  see  as  clearly  as  he 
now  sees,  that  it  was  the  object  of  General  Taylor, 
as  well  as  the  President,  to  conquer  and  hold  the 
whole  of  Mexico .'  Why  did  he  not  then,  as  well 
as  now,  denounce  the  war  as  a  stupendous  scheme 
of  rapine  and  robbery.'  Again,  sir,  it  will  be 
remembered,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
official  reports,, containing  the  detailed  history  of 
our  conquests  in  California,  New  Mexico,  Coa- 
huila,  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  and  Tabasco,  were 
before  us  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  We 
also  had  before  us  at  the  same  time  the  voluminous 
correspondence  between  the  Departments  of  War  I 


and  Navy,  and  bur  generals  and  commodores  com- 
manding our  armies  and  navies  in  Mexico,  and 
upon  her  coast.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  favored  the  Senate  with  his  views  a  few 
days  ago,  quoted  largely  from  that  correspondence, 
as  published  in  the  documents  of  the  last  Congress, 
to  show  that  the  President  designed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  conquer  and  hold  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Mexico.  He  felicitated  himself  that 
he  had  established  this  position  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, by  extracts  from  the  instructions  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  Commodores  Conner,  Sloat, 
and  Stockton,  and  from  the  War  Department  to 
Generals  Taylor  and  Kearny.  Indeed,  all  the 
arguments  upon  which  Senators  rely  to  prove  that 
this  is  a  war  of  conquest  and  robbery,  repugnant 
to  the  genius,  and  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions,  are  founded  upon  information  commu- 
nicated at  the  last  session,  and  which  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  as  familiar  to  them  then  as  now. 
Besides,  sir,  the  fact  that  the  President,  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session,  renewed  his  recom- 
mendation of  the  three  million  bill,  with  the  distinct 
intimation  that  it  was  intended  as  the  first  instal- 
ment, in  part  payment  of  whatever  territory  we 
might  acquire  from  Mexico  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  limits,  after  deducting  all  claims  for  indemnity, 
was  sufficient  notice  that  the  Executive  did,  at  that 
time,  contemplate  a  cession  of  territory  by  Mexi- 
co, to  the  value  of  three  millions  of  dollars  at 
least,  over  and  above  the  indemnity  for  injuries  to 
our  citizens,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  war — of  the  extent  of  our  conquests,  and  the 
line  of  policy  in  reference  to  its  further  prosecu- 
tion, the  war  bills  of  the  last  session  were  passed, 
making  liberal  provision  in  men  and  means,  not 
only  for  holding  what  we  had  conquered,  but  for 
making  new  conquests  in  the  very  heart  of  Mexico. 
These  bills  received  the  cordial  and  powerful  sup- 
port of  Senators,  who  now  tell  us  that  we  ought 
to  withhold  all  further  supplies,  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  changed  his  whole  policy,  and  converted 
jt  into  a  war  of  conquest. 

Sir,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is,  or  at  any 
time  has  been,  a  war  of  conquest,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  much  less  a  war  of  robbery.  It 
is  a  war  of  self-defence,  forced  upon  us  by  ourene- 
my,  and  prosecuted  on  our  part  in  vindication  of 
our  honor,  and  the  integrity  of  our  territory.  The 
enetny  invaded  our  territory,  and  we  repelled  the 
invasion,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  all  our 
grievances.  In  order  to  compel  Mexico  to  do  us 
justice,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  her  retreating 
armies  into  her  territory,  to  take  possession  of 
State  after  State,  and  hold  them  until  she  would 
yield  to  our  reasonable  demands;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  was  certain  that  she  was  unable  to  make  in- 
demnity in  money,  we  must  necessarily  take  it  in 
land.  Conquest  was  not  the  motive  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war;  satisfaction,  indemnity,  secu- 
rity, was  the  motive — conquest  and  territory  the 
means. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  incon- 
sistencies in  which  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
involve  themselves.  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long 
on  these  preliminary  questions.  I  must  proceed 
at  once  to  the  main  point  of  my  argument.  I  pro- 
pose to  examine  the  question,  whether,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1846,  American  blood  was  shed  on  Ameri- 
can soil  by  the  Mexican  army.  That  the  Mexi- 
can forces  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  on  iliat  day — 
attacked  and  killed  American  soldiers  stationed  on 
the  left  bank,  is  conceded.  But  it  is  denied  that 
the  left  bank  of  that  river  was  American  soil;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
after  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union.  It 
is  my  present  purpose  to  establish  the  affirmative 
of  this  proposition. 

I  will  premise,  that,  in  my  judgment,  a  radical 
error  has  generally  obtained  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  It  seems  to 
have  been  generally  supposed  that  Texas  rebelled 
against  the  constitutional  authorities  of  Mexico, 
and,  by  means  of  a  successful  revolution,  estab- 
lished her  independence.  No  such  thing.  Texas 
never  rebelled — never  revolted.  Precisely  the 
reverse  was  the  fact.  A  few  military  leaders, 
with  Santa  Anna  at  their  head,  conspired  and 
rebelled  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico — seized 


the  reins  of  government — abolished  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  State  governments — and  es- 
tablished a  military  despotism  in  their  stead. 
That  rebellion,  which  commenced  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  successful  revo- 
lution, and  by  the  aid  of  the  army  extended  its 
power  from  State  to  State,  until  it  had  reduced  to 
subjection  all  that  portion  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  people  on  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico — 
State  and  Federal — maintained  their  authority,  and 
limited  and  confined  the  power  of  the  revolutionary 
government  to  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  To 
show  that  I  am  clearly  right  in  this  position,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  somewhat  in 
detail  to  the  most  prominent  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  revolution 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  Republic. 
From  the  date  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  in  1803  to 
that  of  the  Florida  treaty  in  1819,  this  Grovernment 
uniformly  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  In  1805,  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  declared  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  that  the  United  States  considered  their 
title  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  complete,  under  the 
Louisiana  treaty,  as  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 
As  late  as  1818,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State 
under  Mr.  Monroe,  after  carefully  reviewing  all 
the  evidences  of  title,  referring  in  detail  to  all  the 
musty  records,  maps,  and  geographies  of  France 
and  Spain,  S.S  well  as  England,  affirmed  the  propo- 
sition that  our  title  was  as  good  to  the  Rio  Grande 
as  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  before  the  cession  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  Spain  by 
the  Florida  treaty,  many  American  citizens  had 
emigrated  to  that  territory,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  intended 
to  maintain  its  claim  to  the  country,  and  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
as  American  citizens.  When  they  found  them- 
selves abandoned  by  their  own  Government,  and 
by  a  treaty  stipulation  converted  into  the  degraded 
subjects  of  a  foreign  prince,  they  instantly  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  protested  against  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  proclaimed  their  firm 
resolve,  in  case  it  should  be  ratified,  to  free  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms  from  Spanish  dominion. 
The  treaty  was  finally  ratified  in  1821,  and  the 
same  year  these  Americans  in  Texas  joined  the 
Mexicans  in  a  revolt,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  establish  for 
themselves  a  republican  government  similar  to 
our  own.  The  revolution  was  successful,  and  on 
the  4th  day  of  October,  1824,  the  Federal  con- 
Btitution  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  adopt- 
'ed.  During  the  revolution  a  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  giving 
energy  and  proper  direction  to  their  patriotic 
efforts  in  behalf  of  freedom.  By  an  act  of  this 
provisional  government,  Texas,  with  her  own 
consent,  had  been  temporarily  united  with  the 
province  of  Coahuila,  with  this  limitation,  "  until 
Texas  possesses  the  necessary  elements  to  prove 
a  separate  State  of  herself."  In  1820,  after  the 
Florida  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  before  the 
revolution  broke  put,  Moses  Austin  had  procured 
from  the  Spanish  authorities  a  grant  of  land  upon 
which  he  was  authorized  to  locate  a  colony  of 
emigrants.  He  having  died  before  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  could  be  complied  with,  his  son,  Ste- 
phen F.  Austin,  procured  its  renewal  and  confirm- 
ation by  the  revolutionary  authorities  the  next 
year,  and  proceeded  to  establish  his  colony  under 
the  protection  of  the  provisional  government.  I 
have -called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  these 
facts,  for  the  purpose  of  shQwing  that  the  early 
American  settlers  in  Texas  were  not  a  lawless 
band  of  intruders,  v^ho  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  country,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tional authorities.  With  the  same  view  I  will  read 
the  first  section  of  the  colonization  law  of  the  State 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  passed  March  24,  1825: 

"  All  foreigners,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  general  law  of  the 
28th  August,  1824,  which  guaranties  the  security  of  their 
person  and  property,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
wish  to  remove  to  the  settlements  of  the  State  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  are  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and  the  said  State  invites 
and  calls  them." 

Yes,  sir,  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  in 
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pursuance  of  the  colonization  law  of  the  Federal 
Govertwnent,  "  invites"  and  "  calls''  foreigners  to 
come  and  settle  within  its  limits.  She  went  fur- 
ther,'and  offered  large  tracts  of  land  as  induce- 
ments to  come,  and  conferred  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  upon  every  emigrant  who 
might  respond  to  the  call.  On  the  11th  day  of 
March,  1827,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas  was  adopted.  It  had  been  form- 
ed in  conformity  with  the  Federal  constitution, 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. This  State  constitution,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic,  may  be  considered  as  the 
articles  of  compact — the  bond  of  union — between 
the  State  and  the  Confederatipn.  They  contain 
the  terms  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State 
ofCoahuila  and  Texas  constituted  a  meml  er  of 
the  confederacy.  I  have  these  two  instruments 
before  me,  and  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  first  five  articles  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Coaliuila  and  Texas: 

Art.  1.  The  State  of  Coaliuila  and  Texas  is  the  union  of 
all  the  Coahuiltexaiios. 

Art.  2.  It  is  free,  and  iivlejicndent  of  the  other  Mexican 
Slates,  and  iif  every  other  power  and  dominion  whatsoever. 

Art.  3.  The  sovereignty  of  the  State  re.siries  originally 
and  esscntialhi  in  the  «eneral  mass  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it;  but  they  shall  not,  of  themselves,  exercise  any  other 
acts  of  sovereignty  than  those  pointed  out  in  this  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  form  which  it  provides. 

Art.  4.  In  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Mexican  Confeder- 
acy, the  State  delegates  its  powers  and  righis  to  the  general 
Congress  of  the  same  ;  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  internal 
government  and  administration  of  said  Slate,  it  reiams  its 
liberty,  independence,  and  sovereignty. 

Art.  5.  VVlierefore,  the  right  of  establishing  its  funda- 
mental laws  through  the  medium  of  its  representatives,  in 
cojiformity  to  the  basis  established  in  the  constitutive  act  and 
general  constitution,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  said  State. 

These  were  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Tex- 
ans  became  citizens  of  the  Mexican  confederacy, 
and  were  the  terins  alone  upon  whith  they  could 
be  required  or  expected  to  continue  such.  They 
had  been  invited  and  called  there,  through  the  col- 
onization laws,  with  the  guarantee  that  they  should 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  as 
citizens,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 
They  were  "  free  and  independent  of  the  other 
Mexican  United  States,  and  of  every  other  power 
and  dominion  whatsoever."  They  continued  true 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  faithful  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  confederation  until  their 
seat  of  government  was  invaded  about  the  1st  of 
June,  1835,  by  a  revolutionary  army  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  a  pDrtioii  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  was  then  in  session,  captured  and 
imprisoned,  and  the  rest  compelled  to  save  their 
lives  by  flight,  and  seek  a  place  of  refuge  on  this 
eide  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  inhabitants  between 
that  river  and  the  Sabine  instantly  took  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  republican  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress 
of  the  invading  revolutionary  army.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  their  forces,  and  giving  energy 
and  a  proper  direction  to  their  patriotic  efforts, 
they  assembled  in  convention  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  and,  after  making  a  "  solemn  declara- 
tion" of  the  causes  which  had  compelled  them  to 
take  up  arms,  proceeded  to  organize  a  provisional 
government.  1  will  read  the  first  and  the  conclu- 
ding paragraphs  of  this  declaration  : 

"Declaration  of  the  People  of  Texas,  in  General  Convention 
assembled. 

"  Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  and 
other  military  ciiiefiains  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  Federal  institutions  of  iVIexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Mexican  Confederacy  ;  now,  the  good  people  of 
Texas,  availing  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 
"  SOLEMNLY  DECLARE, 

"  1st.  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  lUmties,  which  are  threatened  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  military  despots,  and  in  defence  of  the  republican 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico ." 

'•'■These  declarations  we  solemnly  avow  to  the  world,  and 
call  God  to  witness  their  truth  and  sincerity,  and  invoke 
defeat  and  disgrace  upon  our  heads,  should  we  prove  guiltv 
ofduphcity."  f         b       i 

Now,  sir,  I  propose  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  to  trace  the  causes  which  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Texans  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  which  were  in  danger  of 
being  overthrown  by  military  despots.  In  1834, 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  tlie  military  power,  (deposing  Busta- 
mente.the  acting  President,  who  had  become  very 


obnoxious  to  the  people,)  and  had  subsequently 
been  confirmed  in  his  seat  by  a  popular  election, 
proceeded  to  execute  the  design  he  had  formed  of 
subverting  the  constitutional  government  of  Mexi- 
co, and  of  establishing  a  military  despotism  in  its 
place.  In  May  of  that  year  he  dissolved  the  con- 
stitutional Congress  by  a  military  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  a  similar  order  abolished  the  "  coun- 
cil of  government."  This  council  was  composed 
of  one  senator  from  each  State,  and  was  required, 
by  the  constitution,  to  remain  in  session  during 
the  recess  of  Congress,  to  act  as  the  advisers  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  to  "  see  that  the 
constitution  is  strictly  observed."  The  council  of 
government  was  invested  with  various  other  pow- 
ers and  duties,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  would  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  113th  and  lJ6th  articles,  but  will  not  take 
the  time  to  read  them.* 

I  will  here  read  a  short  extract  from  Mrs.  Hol- 
ley's  "  Texas,"  to  show  how  these  changes  in 
the  government  were  effected,  and  a  new  Congress 
assembled : 

"The  constitutional  General  Congressof]  834,  which  was 
decidedly  republican  and  federal,  was  dissolved  in  May  of 
that  year,  by  a  military  order  of  the  President,  before  its 
constitutional  term  ;<;ad  expired.  The  council  of  govern- 
ment, of  half  the  Senate,  which,  agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion, ought  to  have  been  installed  the  day  after  closing  the 
session  of  Congress,  was  also  dissolved  ;  and  a  new,  revo- 
lutionary, and  unconstitutional  Congress  was  convened  by 
another  military  order  of  the  President.  This  Congress 
met  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835." 

One  of  the  first  acts,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the 
new  Congress,  was  to  depose  the  constitutional 
Vice  President,  Gomez  Farias, and  to  substitute  in 
his  place  General  Barragan,  one  of  Santa  Anna's 
co-conspirators.  The  next  act  of  this  revolution- 
ary Congress  is  thus  stated  by  Mrs.  Holley: 

"  By  another  decree  it  united  the  Senate  with  tlie  House 
of  Rnpresentatives  in  one  chamber,  and,  thus  constituted, 
it  declared  itself  invested  with  full  powers  as  a  national  con- 
vention. In  accordance  with  these  usurped  powers,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  annul  the  Federal  Constitution  and  system,  and 
to  establish  a  central  or  consolidated  government." 

1  also  hold  in  my  hand  another  work — "  A  His- 
tory of  South  America  and  Mexico,"  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  body — in  which  the  facts 
of  this  revolution  are  recorded  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision.  I  read  from  Niles's  History 
of  Mexico: 

"  Pronunciainentos  were  again  resorted  to;  these  were 
now  made  to  favor  centralism,  and  on  the  stiength  of  these 
resolutions  of  town  meetings,  manufactured  by  order  of  the 
bishops  of  each  diocese.  Congress  proceeded  to  abolish  tlie 
constitution  o/18-24,  abolishing  at  thk  same  time  all  the 
State  constitutions  and  State  authorities." 

I  will  read  another  paragraph,  to  show  the  pre- 
cautions which  were  taken  by  the  usurpers  to  co- 
erce the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  military 
despotism  which  they  were  about  to  establish  on 
the  ruins  of  the  republican  system  :_ 

"  Symptoms  of  opposition  having  been  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  States  against  this  act  of  Congress,  levelling  the  whole 
structure  of  their  State  Governments,  and  in  fact  annihi- 
lating the  very  name  of  State,  provision  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  a  large  increase  of  the  standing  army,  and  a  con- 
siderable force  was  ordered  to  be  permanently  quartered  in 
each  State,  under  the  command  of  the  new  Governors  now 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President." 

The  decree  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment bears  date  the  3d  of  October,  1835,  and  is 


*  Section  5th. — Of  the  Council  of  Government. 

113.  During  the  recess  of  Congress  there  shall  be  a  Coun- 
cil of  Government,  composed  of  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  one  for  each  State. 

116.  The  attributions  of  this  Council  are  the  following: 
First,  to  see  that  the  constitution  is  strictly  observed,  and 
the  constitutional  acts  and  general  laws,  and  to  give  their 
advice  in  any  incident  relative  to  these  objects.  Second, 
to  lay  before  the  President  any  observations  conducive  for 
the  better  compliance  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union.  Third,  to  determine  of  themselves  oidy,  the  advice 
of  the  President,  the  calling  of  extraordinary  sessions  of 
Congress;  but  in  either,  it  shall  require  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  councillors  present,  as  stated  in  attributions  17 
and  18  of  article  110.  Fourth,  to  grant  their  consent  to  the 
calling  out  of  the  local  militia,  in  the  manncrstatcd  in  arti- 
cle 110,  attribution  11.  Fifth,  to  approve  the  appointment 
of  officers  designated  in  attribution  6,  article  110.  Sixth,  to 
give  their  consent  in  the  case  referred  to  in  article  112,  re- 
striction first.  Seventh,  to  name  two  individuals  who  shall, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
provisionally  exercise  the  supreme  executive  power,  as 
prescribed  in  article  97.  Eighth,  to  administer  the  oath 
stated  in  article  101  to  those  individuals  of  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive power,  in  the  terms  provided  in  this  constitution. 
Ninth,  to  give  their  opinion  on  subjects  referred  to  them  by 
the  President,  by  virtue  of  the  21st  faculty  of  article  110,  and 
all  business  wherein  be  laay  coniiult  them. 


"  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Tolnca  for  a  basis."  I 
have  no  less  than  three  otTier  histories  before  me, 
in  which  the  same  transactions  are  recorded,  and 
all  agree  on  every  material  point.  I  will  read  from 
them  if  any  Senator  shall  desire  it.  The  presence 
of  the  military  kept  the  people  in  subjection,  and 
the  revolution  was  complete  so  far  as  the  capital 
was  concerned.  Its  power  extended  in  every  di- 
rection. Slate  after  State  subinitted  uncondition- 
ally before  the  march  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
until  it  took  up  its  position  on  the  borders  of 
Zacatecas.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  met  with 
formidable  opposition.  Alvarez,  the  republican 
Governor  of  that  State,  had  raised  an  army  of  five 
thousarid  men,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
revolutionists,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  fate 
of  the  Republic,  its  constitution  and  liberties,  by 
the  wager  of  battle.  Santa  Anna,  who  command- 
ed his  troops  in  person,  knew  too  well  the  charac- 
ter of  these  stern  republicans  to  hazard  his  life  and 
fortunes  upon  the  issue  of  an  engagement  with 
them.  They  had  fought  with  him  and  under  him 
in  achieving  the  liberties  of  thecountry — they  had 
been  his  main  reliance  in  many  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle in  resisting  the  enci-oachments  of  despotism — 
they  had  been  instrumental  in  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  under  the  conviction  that  he,  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  achieve,  would  exert  him- 
self to  preserve  their  liberties.  He  feared,  as  well 
he  might,  a  trial  of  strength  with  such  men  in  such 
a  cause.  In  this  einergency  he  resorted  to  his 
usual  recourse — 'Stratagem.  Several  of  his  most 
reliable  officers  in  the  revolutionary  army  deserted 
their  posts,  effected  their  escape,  and  joined  the 
patriots,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  fighting  in 
defence  of  the  constitution.  They  tendered  their 
services  to  command  the  patriot  army,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  offer  was  accepted.  They  marched 
the  Zacatecans  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  placed 
them  in  a  position  where  Santn  Anna  surrounded 
and  murdered  more  than  one-half  of  them  before 
the  rest  were  aware  of  the  treachery  of  their  offi- 
cers. The  slaughter  was  indiscriminate,  and  con- 
tinued for  two  entire  days.  It  was  not  confined 
to  those  who  bore  arms.  The  streets  of  the  city 
of  Zacatecas  were  deluged  in  blood.  The  unof- 
fending citizens  shared  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
engaged  in  battle.  Even  foreigners,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  were  not  permitted  to 
escape  the  general  massacre. 

Those  who  survived,  now  submitted  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  power  of  the  usurper,  and  no  further 
resistance  ensued.  The  revolutionary  army  now 
turned  its  course  towards  Monclova,  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  State  ofCoahuila  and  Texas, 
for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  Coahuiltexanos 
for  their  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  republican 
constitution.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  had 
solemnly  protested  against  those  revolutionary 
movements,  and  announced  its  determination  to 
sustain  and  enforce  the  constitution  and  form  of 
government  which  all  were  sworn  to  support. 
For  this  offence.  General  Cos,  the  brother-iVi-lavv 
of  Santa  Anna,  dispersed  the  Legislature  by  mili- 
tary force,  captured  and  imprisoned  a  portion  of 
the  members,  while  the  others  only  saved  them- 
selves by  fleeing  across  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
Senate  will  pardon  me  for  reading  a  single  para- 
graph on  this  point  from  the  report  of  General 
Austin  to  the  Texas  convention,  on  the  30th  of 
November  of  that  year: 

,"The  constitutional  authorities  of  the  State  ofCoahuila 
and  Texas  solemnly  protested  against  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment, for  which  act  they  were  driven  by  military  force 
from  office,  and  imprisoned.  The  people  of  Texas  protested 
against  it,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  for  which  they  have 
been  declared  rebels  by  the  Government  iirMexico." 

Prior  to  the  capture  of  Monclova,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  event,  the  Legislature  had  au- 
thorized Governor  Viesca  to  remove  the  archives 
of  State,  and  convene  the  representatives  of  the 
people  at  such  point  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  he  should  designate.  General  Cos  pursued  and 
captured  the  Governor  and  archives,  together  with 
the  gallant  Colonel  Milam,  who  afterwards  fell  so 
gloriously  while  stonning  San  Antonio,  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  At  this  period  the  actual  war 
commenced  between  the  republicans  on  this  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  revolutionists  from 
the  other  side  :  the  former  fighting  in  defence  of 
their  State  and  Federal  constitutions,  and  the  latter 
for  their  total  overthrow.  There  is  no  room  for 
controversy  as  to  the  causes  of  that  war,  and  the  ob- 
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jects  to  be  attained  by  the  triumph  of  the  one  party 
"or  the  other.  It  was  a  direct  issue  between  con- 
stitutional republicanism  and  military  despotism. 
The  revolution  had  already  been  successful  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  its  victorious 
armies  were  now  preparing  for  new  conquests  on 
this  side  of  that  river.  The  republicans  instantly 
seized  their  arms  and  attacked  the  garrisons, 
•which  the  usurper  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
station  at  various  points,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  people  and  holding  them  in  .subjection 
to  the  new  government  which  he  was  about  to 
establish.  AH  their  early  efforts  were  crowned 
■with  success.  Victory  perched  upon  their  ban- 
ners at  every  point.  Gonzales,  Conception,  Go- 
liad, San  Patricio,  and  finally  San  Antonio — all 
surrendered  to  the  republicans  before  Christmas. 
While  these  important  movements  were  being 
enacted  in  the  field,  the  republicans  had  not  been  I 
unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  pro-  j 
visional  government,  to  combine  and  consolidate 
their  resources,  and  give  force  and  direction  to  their  j 
efforts.  After  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  j 
Governor  Viesca,  who  had  been  authorized  by  the  j 
Legislature  to  assemble  the  representatives  of  the  ; 
people  at  such  point  as  he  should  designate,  they 
were  left  to  select  their  own  time  and  place  of 
meeting.  They  did  assemble  at  San  Felipe  de 
Austin  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1835,  and  put 
forth  the  "  solemn  declaration,"  to  which  I  have 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  provisional  government.  In  that 
declaration,  it  should  be  born  in  mind,  they  state 
'distinctly  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  republican  principles  of  the  constitution  of 
1824.  The  revolutionary  army,  under  General 
Cos,  had  passed  the  Rio  Grande  and  marched 
upon  San  Antonio,  and  a  republican  army  was 
immediately  organized  and  sent  to  repel  the  inva- 
ders. 1  will  not  weary  the  Senate  with  the  details 
of  the  movements  on  the  plains  of  San  Antonio. 
The  gallant  conduct  of  the  heroic  Milam,  in  lead- 
ino^  the  storming  early  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  and  his  fall,  just  as  victory  was  within  his 
grasp,  have  commanded  the  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  countrymen.  The  next  in  command  i 
finished  the  vvork  which  had  been  so  gloriously 
commenced,  and  General  Cos  and  his  entire  army 
became  prisoners  of  war  to  the  republicans.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  terms  of  capitulation  entered 
into  on  the  11th  of  December,  1835,  and  invite  the 
especial  attention  of  Senators  to  the  articles  which 
I  shall  read  : 
'^Capitulation  entered  into  by  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos, 

of  the  Permitnent  Troops,  and  General  Edward  Burleson,  of 

the  Colonial  7'roops  of  Texas. 

"l;-t.  That  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire,  with  their 
arms  and  privatp  property,  into  the  interior  of  the  Kepuhlic, 
under  the  parole  of  honor;  that  they  will  not  in  any  way 
oppose  the  reestablishn.ent  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1824. 

"3rt.  That  the  General  take  the  convicts  brought  in  by 
Colonel  Ugartechea  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

"  14th.  General  Burleson  will  furnish  General  Cos  with 
such  provisions  as  can  be  obtained,  necessary  for  his  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  country." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  revolutionary  army 
that  invaded  Texas — defeated,  captured,  and  de- 
pendant upon  the  generosity  of  the  Texans  for 
provisions  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  But  there  are  two  important  points 
in  these  articles  of  capitulation,  which  we  should 
constantly  bearin  mind  while  discussing  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  is,  that  General 
Cos  and  his  army  were  released  upon  the  condi- 
tion "  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  oppose  the 
reetablishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  j 
1824;"  and  secondly,  that  tliey  should  retire  into 
the  interior  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  taking  with 
them  the  convicts  "beyond  the  Rio  Grande," 
being  furnished  with  supplies  by  General  Burleson 
to  that  river.  The  preliminary  conditions  were 
complied  with  on  both  sides,  and  here  ended  the 
first  Mexican  campaign  into  Texas.  There  was 
not  a  Mexican  garrison  nor  a  Mexican  soldier  left 
on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  One  campaign 
had  placed  the  whole  country  in  the  acknowledged 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  Texans.  TJie 
•withdrawal  of  the  enemy's  troops  gave  the  Texans 
time  for  deliberation  to  devise  and  establish  for 
themselves  a  more  perfect  government.  On  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1836,  they  adopted  "  the  unani- 


mous declaration  of  independence;"  and  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month ,  they  signed  and  published 
the  constitution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is 
the  ''Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas;" 
which,  on  all  essential  points,  conforms  to  the 
principles  of  the  Mexican  constitution  of  1824, 
and  our  own  free  institutions.  By  looking  over 
the  signatures  to  this  constitution,  as  well  as  the 
declaration  of  independence  which  preceded  it,  I 
find  an  important  fact,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  of  boundary.  From  the 
municipality  or  county  of  Bexar,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing names,  viz:  Francisco  Rouis,  Antonio  Na- 
varro, J.  B.  Bod^ett.  From  the  municipality  or 
county  of  San  Patricio,  arc  the  names  of  John 
Turner,  B.  B.  Goodrich,  Jesse  Grimes,  J.  G. 
Swisher,  G.  W.  Burnett.  Now,  sir,  by  reference 
to  Mitchell's  map,  which  I  have  before  me,  I  find 
these  municipalities  or  counties  laid  down  as  ex- 
tending from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
in  Mrs.  Holley's  Texas,  I  find  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  town  of  San  Patrick,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nueces,  and  which,  I  understand,  v/as 
the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  of  San  Patricio, 
until  it  was  removed  to  Corpus  Christi,  by  the  act 
of  the  18th  of  January,  1845. 

I  will  read  Mrs.  Holley's  description  of  San 
Patrick,  written  in  the  year  1836: 

"  .San  Patrick. — This  is  an  Irish  colony,  situated  in  Mc- 
Mullen's  and  SFcGloin's  grant,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nueces.  '  A  number  of  Irish  families  have  settled  here,  and 
many  others  will  probably  find  an  asylum,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  plenty  and  independence.  The  settlement  of 
Irish  colonies  in  this  grant  is  the  great  object  of  the  Em- 
presarios,  who  are  themselves  'exiles  o(  Erin.'  The  Mexi- 
can garrison  at  th  is  place  surrendered  to  the  patriots  on  the 
3d  October,  1635." 

I  shall  have  occasion,  before  I  close  my  remarks, 
to  refer  to  the  various  acts  of  the  Texan  Congress, 
fixing  the  times  of  holding  courts  in  the  counties 
of  San   Patricio  and  Bexar,  and  especially  the  act 
of  the  24th  of  May,  1838,  establishing  the  dividing 
line  between  them.     1  will   here  content  myself 
with  the   remark,  that  by  that  act,  the  boundary 
was  declared  to  be  a  direct  line  from  a  certain  point 
on   the   Rio   Frio,  thirty  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Nueces,  to  the  town  of  Laredo,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.     I  am  not  now  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  the   boundaries   of  the 
departinent  called  Bexar  or  Texas  under  the  Span- 
ish Government,  or  during  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  the  Mexican  people  for  independence;  much 
less  the  idle  and  useless  question  as  to  the  imagin- 
ary boundary,  during  the  period  that  Texas  and 
Coahuila  constituted  one  State  in  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy.    I  care  not  whether  Coahuila  and  Tam- 
aulipas  were   supposed  to  have  theoretical   pos- 
sessions on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande   prior  to 
I  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  1824. 
I  If  they  had  such  possessions,  they  lost  them  when 
I  they  lost  their  State  sovereignty,  by  acquiescing 
I  in  the  revolution,  and  submitting  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  becoming  a  mere  department  in  Santa  Anna's 
military  despotism,  with  their  diminished  and  cur- 
I  tailed  limits.     By  that  act  of  submission  they  for- 
;  feited  all  right   to  require  their  fellow-citizens  on 
j  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  become  co-sufferers 
I  in  their  degradation.     The  bond  of  union  was  dis- 
j  solved  by  their  own  act,  and  by  their  wrong;  and 
I  the  people  on   this  side,  in  the  counties  of  San 
Patricio  and  Bexar,  had  a  right  to  be  represented, 
1  as  they  were  represented y  in  the  convention  which 
proclaimed  the  independence  and  formed  the  con- 
!  stitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.     The  question 
j  now  to  be    determined  is,  what  were  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Republic,  not  the  department  of  Texas. 
I  have  shown  that  the  first  invading  army  had  been 
captured,  and  sent  beyond    the  Rio  Grande,  and 
that,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1836,  there  was 
not  a  Mexican   soldier  on  this  side  of  that  river. 
While  the  Texans  were  engaged  in  improving  and 
remodeling  their  civil  institutions,  Santa  Anna  was 
preparing  and  organizing  a  new  army  of  invasion. 
He  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  entered  the  set- 
tlements of  Te.xas  with  two  invading  columns — 
the  one  in  the  direction   of  San  Antonio,  and  the 
other  upon  Goliad.     The  slaughter  of  Travis  and 
his  fellow-patriots  in  the  Alamo,  and  the  murder  of 
Fannin  and  his  entire  conimand  at  Goliad,  after  they 
had  entered  into  a  capitulation  and  become  prisoners 
of  war,  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  all  who  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dictator.     The  work  of  de- 
struction continued,  with  fir«  and  sword,  until  the 


two  hostile  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  San 
Jacinto.  There,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1*36,  the 
gallant  little  Texan  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  before  me,  literally  an- 
nihilated the  Mexican  forces,  leaving  more  than 
one-half  of  them  dead  upon  the  field,  and  capturing 
the  rest — not  allowing  even  one  to  escape  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  terrible  retribution  which  the  God  of 
Battles  had  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  merciless 
crim.es.  The  murderer  of  Fannin  and  his  men  was 
now  a  captive  pleading  for  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  Texan  General.  The  generals  of  the  two 
armies,  and  the  Executives  of  the  two  nations,  (for 
such  they  were  now  acknowledged  to  be,)  imme- 
diately opened  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace, 
independence,  and  boundaries.  At  lenglh,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1836,  the  treaty  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Burnett  and  his  cabinet  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  and  General  Santa  Anna  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  The  caption  shows  who  were 
the  parties  to  this  treaty.     I  will  read  it: 

"  Articles  of  agreement  and  solemn  compact,  made  and 
adopted  by  James  G.  Btirnet,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  the  undersigned  members  of  the  cabinet  thereof, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  Don  Vincente 
Filisola,  general  of  division,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joaquim 
Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Goana,  generals  of  bri- 
gades of  the  armies  of  Mexico." 

After  a  preamble,  the  first  article  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  the  President  Santa  Anna, 
and  the  Generals  Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  3os6  Urea, 
Don  Joaquim  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  woana— 

"1st.  That  tlie  annies  of  Mexico  shall,  with  all  practi- 
cable expedition,  evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  retire 
to  Monterey,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande." 

The  second  article  provides  that  the  Mexican 
army  "shall  abstain  from  all  pillage  and  devasta- 
tion" on  their  retreat.  I  will  invite  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  third,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  articles, 
as  follows: 

"  3d.  That  the  army  of  Texas  are  to  inarch  westwardly, 
and  to  occupy  such  posts  as  the  commandin?  general  may 
think  proper,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte. 

"  4th.  That  the  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  ofiicial  char- 
acter as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don 
Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joaquim  Ramires  y 
Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Goana,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do 
solemnly  acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify,  the  full,  entire, 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  with 
such  boundaries  as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon 
for  the  same." 

The  fifth  article  prescribes  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  I  will  read  so  much  as  relates 
to  the  southwestern  boundary: 

".5th.  That  the  followini  bs,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
established  and  made  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  wit:  The  line  shall 
commence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  western  bank  thereoi^,  and  shall  pursue  the  same  bank 
of  the  s.iid  river  to  the  point  where  tlie  river  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  which  point  it  shall 
proceed  on  the  said  western  bank  to  the  head  waters,  or 
source  of  said  river,  it  beins  understood  that  the  terms  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  apply  to  and  designate  one 
and  the  same  stream." 

The  sixth  and  seventh  articles  relate  to  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  and  the  restoration  to  Texas  of 
all  fortresses,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war  with- 
in her  limits. 

In  article  eighth,  Texas  undertakes,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  foregoing  provisions,  to  spare  the  life 
of  Santa  Anna  and  his  officers,  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  liberty. 

Article  ninth  is  as  follows: 

"9tli.  The  release  of  the  President  Santa  Anna  shall  be 
made  immediately  on  receiving  the  signatures  of  Generals 
Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jo=6  Urea,  Don  Joaquim  Ramires 
y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Goana,  to  this  agreement,  and 
his  conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be 
convenient." 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  generals  named 
in  the  ninth  article  were  not  prisoners,  and  that 
after  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  General  Filisola 
succeeded  to  his  powers  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Mexican  army.  The  remaining  articles  relate 
to  the  mode  in  which  these  were  to  be  executed. 
General  Filisola,  and  the  other  officers  named  in 
the  ninth  article,  did  subsequently  sign  and  ratify 
this  treaty;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  were  permitted 
to  retire,  with  the  forces  under  their  command,  in 
peace  and  security  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Here 
ends  the  history  of  the  second  invasion  of  Texas 
by  Mexico.  Like  the  first,  it  resulted  in  the  total 
anniliilation  of  the  invading  army — its  defeat  and 
capture.     Texas  was  now  free  and  independant, 
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without  a  hostile  foot  upon  her  soil.  There  was 
not  a  Mexican  soldier  to  be  found  on  this  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Those  who  survived  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  and  returned  to  their  own  country, 
did  so  by  the  permission  of  the  Texan  army,  and 
under  the  sanctity  of  a  treaty  stipulation  that  the 
Rio  Grande  should  forever  remain  the  line  of  "  de- 
marcation between  the  two  Republics  of  Mexico 
and  Texas."  It  does  seem  to  me  that  I  migjlit  stop 
liere  with  safety,  and  rest  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Rio  Grande  upon  the  incontrovertilile 
facts  whicli  I  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Senate.  But,  sir,  I  am  well  aware,  that  while  no 
Senator  will  controvert  the  tnuh  of  any  one  maie- 
via1  fact  whicii  I  have  stated,  or  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  with  which  all  my  facts  have  been 
presented,  yet  it  will  be  said  that  the  treaty  to 
which  I  have  alluded  was  not  binding;  upon  the 
Mexican  nation,  liecause  Santa  Anna  wasa  prisoner 
of  war,  in  captivity,  at  the  time  of  its  execution.  I 
do  nut  deem  it  necessary  to  make  an  argrument  on 
tiiis  point,  so  far  as  Santa  Anna  is  himself  con- 
cerned, for  it  can  make  no  difference  with  the  re- 
sult. General  Filisola,  and  the  other  generals  who 
subsequently  signed  and  ratified  that  treaty,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  were  not  prisoners  of  war — 
were  not  in  duress  or  captivity  when  they  exe- 
cuted it.  They  were  at  the  head  of  their  respect- 
ive commands,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
faculties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  their  lights, 
when  they  signed  and  ratified  the  instrument. 
They  acted  upon  their  own  judgments  and  of  their 
own  volition,  and  made  no  pretext  of  duress  or 
coercion.  If,  then,  the  captivity  of  Santa  Anna 
deprived  Iiijn  of  the  faculties  of  volition  and  action, 
Filisola  succeeded  to  his  'position  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was  duly  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  But,  sir, 
I  cannot  concede  that  the  acts  of  Santa  Anna  were- 
not  binding  upon  himself  anc^his  Government.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Government  of  Mexi- 
co at  that  time  was  a  military  despotism,  erected 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  after  the  Federal 
constitution  had  been  abolished.  Santa  Anna  was 
the  head  of  that  Government,  (if,  indeed,  he  was 
not  the  Governinent  itself;)  and  the  people  were 
responsible  for  his  acts,  because  they  had  submit- 
ted to  his  rule,  and  acquiesced  in  his  authority. 
The  government  had  no  rightful  existence, and  no 
other  authority  than  that  which  resulted  from  vio- 
lence and  power.  It  had  extended  its  authority, 
by  successful  revolution,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
to  that  extent  the  people  were  bound  by  its  acts. 
It  had  failed  in  two  successive  attempts  to  estab- 
5ish  its  power  on  this  side  of  that  river,  and  the 
evidence  of  that  failure  is  to  be  found  recorded  in 
letters  of  blood  in  the  treaty  of  San  Jacinto,  sealed 
with  the  impress  of  the  government's  captivity,  and 
witnessed  by  the  dead  of  more  than  one  half  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  The  failure  of  Mexico  to 
conquer  and  reduce  to  subjugation,  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  govern 
themsel'Ves.  This  treaty  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
that  right,  and,  as  such,  is  good  evidence  of  the 
independence  and  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  I  do  not  insist  that  the  treaty  conferred 
any  new  rights  upon  Texas,  either  in  respect  to 
her  independence  or  limits;  for  they  existed  before 
the  treat^iwas  signed  and  indepandent  of  its  pro- 
visions. Her  inalienable  right  of  independence 
resulted  from  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  Mexican  confederacy;  the  fact 
of  independence,  with  the  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  evidenced  by  the  total  annihilation  of 
every  revolutionary  army  which  had  presumed  to 
enter  her  territory,  and  the  expulsion  of  every 
hostile  foot  from  her  soil.  The  treaty  is  a  valid 
acknowledgment  of  both  the  right  and  the  fact.  It 
was  entered  into  for  a  con.sideration,  which,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  was  not  only  desirable,  but 
invaViable  to  Mexico.  Tke  life  o{  her  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  the  safety  of  thousands  of  her  soldiers 
and  officers,  depended  upon  it,  and  were  secured  by 
it.  In  fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  from  the  date  of  that  treaty  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  has  clearly  shown  that  she  re- 
garded the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas: 
but  claimed  the  right  of  reconquest,  as  she  is  pleased 
to  term  it,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  had  not  been 
ratified  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
which  had  been  abolished  nearly  two  years  previ- 
ous.     Texas  was    permitted   to  remain  in   the 
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undisturbed  possession  of  the  territory  for  years. 
Invasion  and  conquest  were  constantly  threatened, 
but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  carry  the  threat 
into  execution  by  a  regularly-appointed  army  until 
the  year  1842,  six  years  after  the  battle  and  treaty 
of  San  Jacinto.  In  that  year.  General  Vascus 
ventured  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  succeeded,  on  the  6th  of  March,  in 
reaching  and  plundering  San  Antonio.  TheTex- 
ans  instantly  seized  their  arms,  and  prepared  to 
chastise  and  repulse  the  invaders.  The  result  is 
thus  recorded  in  Green's  Mier  Expedition: 

"  A  liirje  numhor  liarl  alicadv  a'jsembled  inider  their  vet- 
eran leader,  Genera)  Edward  Burlesnn,  always  tlie  first  in 
tlie  field  and  foremost  in  Hie  fijlit.  The  enemy  fi.f.d  before 
THFM  TO  THE  RIO  GRANUE,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
disttint." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  third  regular  invasion 
of  Texas  by  Mexico.  The  invading  army  only 
escaped  the  fine  of  the  two  preceding  ones  by  a 
hasty  flight  before  the  Texans  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  Now  for  the  fourth  and  last  invasion 
which  Mexico,  ever  attempted,  unless,  indeed, 
the  marauding  party  under  Canales,  which  was 
promptly  met  and  repulsed,  is  entitled  to  the  dig- 
nity of  that  designation.  About  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  General  Woll  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
with  his  army,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  took  pos- 
session of  San  Antonio  on  the  11th  of  that  month. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
and  murdering  a  small  party  of  Texans  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place.  For  the  result  of  this  inva- 
sion, I  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
passages  which  I  will  read  from  the  work  I  have 
just  quoted: 

"After  the  massacre  of  Dawson  and  his  men,  General 
Woll  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  San  Antonio  with  liis  fil- 
teen  prisoners  and  some  two  hundred  of  his  own  wonnded, 
and  prepared  for  a  hfistii  retrcid  toruardx  the  Rio  Grnndc. 
This  retreat  was  greatly  hastened  upon  hearing  that  Colonels 
Mayfield,  Moore,  and  McCullough,  and  others,  were  coming 
up  with  rtinforcements  to  Caldwell.  Witli  all  General 
VVoII's  hurry  in  his  flight  homeward,  at  the  Rio  Hondo  he 
found  Caldwell  upon  his  heels.  His  retreat  liecame  a  flight 
and  a  panic;  and  had  the  Texans  charged  him,  as  all  now 
agree,  and  as  all  then  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  do,  his  whole 
force  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey.  Much  has  been  said 
against  Caldwell  and  others  for  not  so  doing  ;  and  the  blame 
has  been  charged  upon  several;  but  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  any  ))articular  individual  was 
to  blame.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mischances  in  war, 
mor<!  the  result  of  accident,  or  the  want  of  promptness,  than 
the  absence  of  bravery.  It  was,  however,  a  national  mUfor- 
time  that-  he  was  permitted  to  escape  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  after  murdering  forty-one,  and  carrying  off  sixty- 
seven  of  our  best  citizens." 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  and  last  invasion  of  Texas 
by  Mexico.  If  at  any  time  marauding  parties  ever 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  approached  the  settle- 
ments, their  flight,  before  Hays's  and  McCul- 
lough's  rangers,  was  more  rapid  than  their  origin- 
al march.  The  repulse  and  retreat,  of  General 
Woll's  army  in  the  fall  of  1842,  again  left  Texas 
in  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of  her  whole  territo- 
rial limits,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  vindicated  by  her  arms  whenever  invaded, 
since  the  date  of  General  Cos's  capitulation  in 
1835.  I  have  said  that  Hays  and  McCullough 
always  held  the  marauding  parties  in  check,  and 
repulsed  them  whenever  they  invaded  the  country. 
On  this  point  1  will  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1846: 

"  Indeed,  the  Texas  rangers,  under  the  gallant  Hays  and 
McCullougii,  have  for  years  held  undisputed  sway  over  that 
territory,  [the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,]  and  we  have  had  such  occupation  of  it  as  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  our  population  permitted  and  required. 
No  Mexican  forces  hai:e  ever  keen  stationed  on  the  left  [of  the 
Rio  Grande] — all  their  war  manifestoes  are  dated  on  the 
right." 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  accumulating  evidence  on 
this  point  beyond  what  ought  to  be  required  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  mind.  Yet  I  must 
be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
one  item  more:  I  allude  to  the  armistice  which 
was  concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Mexi- 
co and  Texas,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1844,  and 
the  proclamation  of  General  Woll,  announcing  the 
reopening  of  hostilities  from  and  after  the  11th  of 
June  of  that  year.  The  hostilities  which  were 
reopened  existed  only  on  paper,  if  we  except  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Texan  pris- 
oners who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  previous  cam- 
paigns. General  Woll,  acting  under  the  express 
orders  of  the  Mexican  Government,  at  Mier,  June 


20, 1844,  ii?gued  an  order  or  proclamation,  of  which 
the  third  section  is  as  follows; 

"3.  Every  individual  who  may  be  found  at  the  distance 
of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  [Rio 
Grand",]  will  be  regarded  as  afauorer  and  accomplice  of  the 
CSURPERS  OF  THAT  PART  OF  THE  NATIONA.I,  TERRITORY,  anil 

as  a  traitor  to  his  conntfy." 

This  order  is  important  in  two  points  of  view: 
first,  that  while  Mexico  claimed  the  whole  of  Tex- 
as, as  her  national  territory,  she  at  that  time 
regarded  and  acknowledged  the  R.io  Bravo,  or 
Grande,  as  the  boundary.  She  had  previously 
declared  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  rebels  and  trai- 
tors, who  were  to  be  put  to  immediate  death;  and 
by  this  order  that  sentence  was  applied  to  every 
person,  whether  Mexican  or  Texan,  who  should 
be  found  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  upon  the  ground  that  the  fact  of  being 
there  was  conclusive  evidence  that  they  favored 
the  Texan  cause.  A  Mexican  might  cross  the 
river  to  the  left  bank,  and  save  his  life  by  showing 
that  he  was  not  a  Texan;  but  if  he  went  one  league 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  death  was  his  portion,  and 
no  excuse  or  explanation  would  be  received.  The 
next  point  upon  which  this  order  is  important,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  express  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  Texans  were  in  possession  of  the 
country: 

"Every  individual  who  maybe  found  at  the  distance  of 
one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  will  lie  re- 
garded as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of  that 
PART  OF  THE  National  territory." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Texans  had  usurped  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  or 
Grande.  To  usurp,  according  to  Webster,  is  "  to 
seize  and  hold  in  jwssession  by  force  or  ivithoiU  riglU." 
I  have  already  disposed  of  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  Texas  "  to  seize  and  hold  in  possession 
by  force"  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  it  is  suflicient  for  my  pur- 
pose that  Mexico,  in  1844,  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  Texas  had  seized  and  did  then  hold  it  in  pos- 
session by  force.  1  have  now  traced,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness which  I  fear  has  been  tedious,  every 
important  fact,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  bound- 
ary, since  the  subversion  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion of  1824.  In  the  examination  of  this  subject, 
my  mind  has  been  powerfully  impressed  by  the 
circutnstance,  that  in  every  invasion  which  Mex- 
ico has  ever  inade  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  the 
Rio  Grande  has  beeu  uniformly  mentioned  as  the 
line  which  the  army  crossed,  and  beyond  which  it 
retreated  whenever  it  was  permitted  to  escape. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  capitulations  and 
treaties  with  the  two  captive  armies.  The  Nueces 
is  not  even  alluded  to,  nor  can  the  name  be  found 
in  any  one  of  them.  This  circumstance  is  a  pow- 
erful argument  of  itself,  and  is  forced  to  make  a 
deep  impi-ession  upon  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
man. 

Having  shown  that  Mexico  has  never  held  any 
portion  of  the  country  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(of  course  I  speak  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande)  since 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  that 
Texas   has   promptly  repelled    every  invasion  of 
her  territory,  I  now  propose  to  show  that  she  has 
occupied  and  governed  it  by  her  civil  institutions 
during  that  whole  period.     I  have  already  shown 
that  ev'ery  Mexican  garrison  between  the  Nueces 
and   the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  as  in  all  other  por- 
tions of  Texas,  was  reduced  and  captured  in  the 
fall  of  1835 — that  the  counties  of  San  Patricio  and 
Bexar  were  represented  in  the  convention  which 
established  the  provisional  government  in  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  and   also  in   the  convention  which  de- 
clared the  independence,  and  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the   Republic  of  Texas  in  March,  1836 — 
and  that  by  that  constitution  each  of  those'coun- 
ties  constituted  a  congressional  district,  with  the 
right  of  sending  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
the  Congress  of  the    Republic.     I   have  referred 
also  to  the  act  of  the  Texan  Congress  of  the  24th 
day  of  May,  1838,  defining  with  greater  certainty 
the  dividing  line  between  those  counties  from  the  • 
river  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  river,  and  confirming 
the  surveys  of  land  which  had  been  made  by  the 
county  surveyors  of  both  respectively.  On  the  19th 
day  of  December,  1836,  the  Congress  of  Texas 
passed  an  act  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public, and  adopting  tho.se  designated  in  the  treaty 
of  San  Jacinto.    On  the  4th  day  of  February,  1842, 
an  act  was  passed  fixing  the  times  of  holding  the 
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higher  courts  in  the  counties  of  San  Patricio  and 
Bexar,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1844,  another  act  was  passed  regulating 
the  times  of  holding  courts  in  those  counties;  and 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1844,  an  act  was  passed 
changing  the  times  of  holding  courts  in  those  coun- 
ties. On  the  18th  of  January,  1845,  an  act  was 
passed  removing  the  seat  of  justice  of  San  Patricio 
county  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  presiding  judge  of  the  county 
court.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1845,  an  act  provi- 
ding for  the  resurvey  of  all  the  land  in  the  counties 
of  San  Patricio  and  Refugio,  the  title  of  which 
was  derived  from  the  Mexican  Government  or  the 
State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  for  returning  the 
plats  to  the  general  land  office  of  Texas.  I  have  all 
these  acts  before  me,  but  will  not  stop  to  read 
them,  unless  desired  by  some  Senator.  During 
the  whole  of  the  period' from  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  these  counties  were  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  Texas.  They  were  also  repre- 
sented in  the  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
which  agreed  to  the  terms  of  annexation,  and 
■which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  which  she  was  admitted  into  our 
Federal  Union.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  present 
constitution  of  Texas — the  same  upon  which  our 
act  of  Congress  was  founded,  admitting  her  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States;  and,  in  the  30th  section 
of  the  3d  article,  I  find  that  the  county  of  San 
Patricio  is  constituted  a  representative  district  with 
one  representative,  and  the  county  of  Bexar  with 
two  representatives;  and  in  the  thirty-second  sec- 
tion of  the  same  article  is  the  following  provision: 
"  The  county  of  Bexar,  the  eighteenth  district,  shall 
elect  one  Senator.  The  counties  of  Goliad,  Refu- 
gio, and  San  Patricio,  the  nineteenth  district,  shall 
elect  one  Senator." 

The  third  section  of  the  thii-teenth  article  is  as 
follows: 

"Section  3d.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  now  in  force  in 
the  Repuhlic  of  Texas,  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  joint  resolutions  for  an- 
nexing Texas  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution,  shall  continue  and  remain  in  force  as  the 
laws  of  this  State,  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation, 
or  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature  thereof." 

Now,  sir,  this  provision  ratifies  and  continues  in 
force  all  the  acts  of  the  Texan  Congress  to  which 
I  have  referred — the  act  declaring  the  Rio  Grande 
to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Republic — the  act  estab- 
lishing the  boundary  lines  of  counties  from  the 
Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande — the  several  acts  pro- 
viding for  the  suijyeys  of  lands  and  fixing  the  times 
of  holding  courts  in  those  counties — all  are  con- 
firmed by  this  section  of  the  constitution.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  be  presumed 
to  have  been  familiar  with  these  laws  and  this  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  when  the  act  was  passed 
admitting  her  into  the  Union.  This  presumption 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  tnat  within  a 
few  days  after  the  admission  of  Texas,  Congress 
passed  an  act  extending  our  revenue  laws  over  the 
territory  of  the  State,  and  establishing  a  port  of 
delivery,  among  other  places,  at  Corpus  Christi,  in 
the  county  of  San  Patricio. 

I  have  now  concluded  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
question  of  boundary.  Whether  I  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
for  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  judge.  One 
thing  is  certain:  Mexico  never  dreamed  of  any 
other  boundary  than  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  the 
Sabine.  She  was  in  possession  of  the  country  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  claimed  the  right  to  conquer 
to  the  Sabine.  This  was  the  position  of  Mexico 
towards  Texas,  as  staled  by  herself,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  annexed  to  this  country  and  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

The  question  now  arises,  who  commenced  the 
present  war — the  United  States  or  Mexico  ?  This 
seems  to  be  a  disputed  point  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  this  country,  although  the  gov- 
0  ernments  of  the  two  belligerent  countries  agree  in 
relation  to  it.  Our  Government  has  officially  de- 
clared, in  the  form  of  a  solemn  law,  all  the  depart- 
ments concurring,  that  the  war  was  commenced 
by  "  the  act.  of  Mexico."  This  is  our  statement 
of  the  question.  Now  for  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  case,  as  stated  by  her  President  and  Ministers 
of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs.  I  read  from  the 
President's  annual  message  of  December  8, 1846. 

"  The  apprehensions  of  a  contemplated  Mexiean  invasion 


have  been  since  fully  justified  by  the  event.  The  determi- 
nation of  Mexico  to  rush  into  hostilities  with  the  United 
States  was  afterwards  raiinifested  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  note  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Atlairs  to  our 
minister,  bearing  date  on  tlie  12th  of  March,  1846.  Paredes 
had  then  revolutionized  the  government,  and  his  minir^ter, 
after  referring  to  the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  our  Congress  in  March,  1845, 
proceeds  to  declare,  that  'a  fact  such  as  this,  or,  to  speak 
'  with  greater  exactness,  so  notable  an  act  of  usurpation, 
'  created  an  imperious  necessity  that  Mexico,  for  her  own 
'  honor,  should  repel  it  with  proper  firmness  and  dignity. 
'  The  Supreme  Government  had  beforehand  declared,  that  it 
'  would  look  upon  such  an  act  as  casus  belli;  and,  as  a  con- 
'  sequence  of  this  declaration,  negotiation  was,  by  its  very 
'  nature,  at  an  end,  and  war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the  Mex- 
'ican  Government.' 

"  It  appears,  also,  that  on  the  4th  of  April  followine,  Gen- 
eral Paredes,  through  his  Minister  of  War,  issued  orders  to 
the  Mexican  General  in  command  on  the  Texan  frontier  to 
'  attack'  our  army  '  by  every  means  which  war  permits.'  To 
this  General  Paredes  had  been  pledged  to  the  army  and  people 
of  Mexico  during  the  military  revolution  which  hail  brought 
him  into  power.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  General  Pa- 
redes addressed  a  letter  to  the  commander  on  that  frontier, 
in  which  he  stated  to  him,  'At  the  present  date,  I  suppose 
'you  at  the  head  of  that  valiant  army,  either  fighting  already, 
'  or  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  campaign  ;'  and  '  sup- 
'  posing  you  already  on  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  with 
'  all  the  forces  assembled,  it  is  itidispensable  that  hostilities  be 
'  commenced,  yourself  taking  the  initiative  against  the  ene- 
'niy.' 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  the  12ih  of  March,  1846,  notified 
our  minister,  that  "  negotiation  was,  by  its  very 

NATURE,  AT  AN  END,  and  WAR  WAS  THE  ONLY  RE- 
COURSE OF  THE  Mexican  Government;"  and  that 
on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1846,  the  President  of 
Mexico  instructed  the  general  of  the  Mexican 
army  that  it  was  "  indispensable  that  hostilities  be 
commenced,  YOURSELF  TAKING  THE  INI- 
TIATIVE AGAINST  THE  ENEMY."    Mexico  aVOWS 

the  act.  It  is  her  pride  and  boast  that  she  com- 
menced the  war — that  she  took  the  "initiative," 
and  struck  the  first  blow.  She  makes  no  com- 
plaint of  General  Taylor's  march  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  She  knew  nothing  of 
that  movement  at  the  time  she  gave  orders  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Her  complaint  was, 
that  our  armies  were  stationed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sabine — that  we  had  incorporated  the  country 
between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  into  our 
Union,  and  deprived  her  of  the  right  which  she 
claimed  of  reconquest.  This  was  her  grievance; 
and  for  this  grievance  she  boasted  that  she  had  the 
chivalry  to  make  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  take  the  initiative.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
distinctions  in  the  strength  of  her  title  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  Nueces  until  she  found  it 
explained  in  the  speeches  of  American  Senators. 
Those  speeches  are  the  foundations  of  her  better 
title  to  the  country  west  than  east  of  that  river. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  name  of 
the  Nueces  river  cannot  be  found  in  any  Mexican 
document — civil  or  military — addressed  to  this 
country  or  Texas,  in  which  she  claims  a  better  or 
any  otlier  title  to  that  river  than  to  the  Sabine. 
Her  separate  title  to  the  Nueces  is  a  Whig  title, 
originating  in  this  country,  and  derived  from  Whig 
newspapers  and  speeches,  and  adopted  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Mr.  Trist  "on  the  Chapultepec 
causeway."  She  now  claims  it,  because  she  is 
told  that  it  is  hers;  but  she  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend, much  less  explain, upon  what  principles  her 
separate  and  better  title  rests.  I  repeat,  that  this 
line  of  the  Nueces  was  manufactured  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  platform 
from  which  to  assail  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  him  the  Democratic  party. 
The  idea  was  conceived  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  recognizing  "  a  state 
of  war  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and  by  gentlemen 
who  voted  for  that  law.  Why  did  they  not  then 
tell  us  that  the  President  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  Mexico  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  instruct  him  to  withdraw  the 
army  within  the  line  of  our  rightful  boundary,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  fifty 
thousand  men  to  prosecute  the  invasion  to  the 
vitals  of  Mexico.'  I  suppose  the  answer  will  be, 
if  any  answer  shall  be  made,  that  they  at  that  time 
were  as  ignorant  as  Mexico  herself  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  better  title  to  the  one  side  than  the 
other  of  the  Nueces. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  point  more  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  a  few  remarks.  It-is  strenuously  in- 
sisted, here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  the  13th  of  January,  1846, 


ordering  General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  was'  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  charge  the  President  with 
giving  the  order  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
war;  while  others,  who  are  more  charitable,  con- 
tent themselves  with  saying  that  it  was  an  act  so 
imprudent  and  reckless,  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
ought  to  have  known  that  war  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence.  It  often  becomes 
necessary  in  military  movements,  on  a  theatre 
remote  from  the  capital,  to  trust  much  to  the  supe- 
rior local  knowledge  and  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding general  in  respect  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  forces  under  his  command.  Such  was  the 
case  in  this  instance.  General  Taylor  was  put  in 
full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Government,  in 
sending  him  to  Texas,  and  left  to  select  his  own 
position.  Those  views  were,  the  defence  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas  from  invasion,  and  the 
preservation  of  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  if 
possible.  He  selected  his  position  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  after  remaining  there  several  months, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1845,  he  wrote  to  the  de- 
partment as  follows: 

"  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  some  eonsSderalions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  position  of  our  force,  and  the  dispositions 
which  may  become  necessary  for  the  more  eft'ectual  prose- 
cution of  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  concentrated."  " 

After  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  the 
recommendation  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he 
proceeds  as  follows: 

"  For  these  reasons,  our  positron  thus  far  has,  I  think,  been 
the  best  possible ;  but  now  that  the  entire  force  will  soon  be 
concentrated,  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether  the  views  of 
Government  v-ill  be  best  carried  out  by  our  remaining  at  this 
•point.  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions 
on  topics  which  inay  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation  ; 
but  if  our  Government,  in  settling  the  question  of  boundary, 
makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  rreatly  facilitated  and  luislened 
by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two  suitable  points 
on,  or  quite  near,  that  rivef.  Our  strength  and  state  of  prep- 
aration should  be  displayed  in  a  manner  not  lo  be  mistaken. 
However  salutary  may  be  the  effect  produced  upon  the  bor- 
der people  by  our  presence  here,  we  are  too  far  from  the 
frontier  to  impress  the  Governmetit  of  Mexico  with  our 
readiness  to  vlndicaie  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  out 
title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  The  '  army  of 
occupation'  will  in  a  few  days  be  concentrated  at  this  point, 
in  condition  for  vigorous  and  efficient  .service.  Mexico 
having  as  yet  made  no  positive  declaration  of  war,  or  com- 
mitted any  overt  act  of  hostilities,  J  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
under  my  instructions,  pjirticitlarly  those  of  July  8,  to  inako 
a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande  without  authority 
from  the  War  Department." 

These  are  the  recommendations  of  General  Tay- 
lor :  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  posr- 
session  at  once  of  one  or  two  suitable  points  on, 
or  quite  near,  that  river,"  the  Rio  Grande.  "  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty,  under  my  instructions,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  8th  of  July,  to  make  a  for- 
ward movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  without  au- 
thority from  the  War  Department.''  Genera! 
Taylor  was  the  commanding  general  on  the  the- 
atre of  action.  He  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  movements,  intentions,  and, feelings 
of  the  Mexicans,  than  any  one  else.  He  had  pre- 
viously, July  20,  1845,  given  the  department  this 
assurance  :  "  and  the  department  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  take  no  step  to  interrupt  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico." 
Relying'upon  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  and  upon 
his  better  mearts  of  information,  the  trepartment 
complied  with  his  request,  and  gave  him  the  de- 
sired order  "  for  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio 
Grande."  General  Taylor  had  recommended  it 
as  a  peace  measure,  calculated  to  facilitate  and 
hasten  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question; 
and  in  that  view,  and  on  that  recommendation,  the 
order  was  given.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for  that 
order.  If  it  was  right  and  wise,  his  is  the  merit; 
and  if  it  was  wrong,  he  ought — as  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  perfectly  willing — to  take  the  responsibility. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  order  was  an  act  of  pol- 
icy and  wisdom — nay,  of  necessity. 

But,  sir,  who  are  the  men  that  condemn  this 
order,  and  for  what  purpose  is  the, condemnation  ' 
made  at  this  time.'  They  are  the  professed  advo- 
cates of  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the 
Presidency,  and  the  order  is  condemned  for  the 
purpose  of  making  political  capital  for  themselves 
and  their  candidate,  against  the  Democratic  party. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  same  patriotic  motives, 
it  has  suddenly  been  discovered,  by  a  portion  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  war,  that  it  was  unjust, 
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unnecessary,  and  unconstitutional.  They  can  see 
no  hope  of  rescuing  the  ship  of  state  from  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  rulers  who  are  directing  its 
course,  except  by  the  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
of  a  man,  whose  very  name  has  been  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world  only  by 
his  extraordinary  success  in  shedding  human 
blood  in  an  unjust  cause!  By  debouncing  the  war 
as.a  scheme  of  rapine  and  robbery,  they,  in  effect, 
charge  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men  under  their  command,  with  being  a 
band  of  successful  robbers,  murderers,  and  pirates, 
whose  only  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men is  derived  from  a  series  of  unparalleled  tri- 
umphs in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  over  a  weak  and  an  unoffending  people! 
Should  It  hereafter  be  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
hear  all  Europe,  whose  jealousy  has  been  aroused 
by  our  growing  greatness  and  importance  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  denounce  us  as  a  nation 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  when  they  can  refer  to  the 
speeches  of  American  Senators  for  the  truth  and 
justice  of  their  statements?  Suppose  gentlemen 
succeed  in  making  the  world  believe  that  the  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  nation  according  to  all  tlie  forms 
and  solemnities  known  to  the  Constitution,  is  un- 
necessary and  unjust--a  war  of  rapine  and  rob- 
bery—their only  triumph  of  which  they  can  boast 
will  be,  that  they  have  rendered  the  name  and 
the  fame  of  their  country  infamous  in  the  eyes  of 
Christendom.  Whose  heart  did  not  swell  and 
pulsate  with  patriotic  pride  as  he  heard  the  shout 
of  the  glorious  victories  achieved  by  our  country- 
men wafted  from  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Mexico,  -striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  ene- 
mies of  republican  institutions,  and  demonstrating 
thatoursis  the  first  military,  as  well  as  civil  power, 
upon  the  globe?  Sir,  I  shall  never  forget  the  proud 
and  grateful  emotions  of  my  own  breast,  when  the 
response  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to 
the  call  for  volunteers  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
showing  that  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
had  tendered  their  services,  when  only  fifty  thou- 
sand could  be  received.  Was  that  response 
prompted  by  a  love  of  plunder  and  robbery;  or 
was  it  a  patriotic  response  from  the  hearts  of  free- 
men, burning  with  a  fervent  desire  to  avenge  their 
country's  wrongs  and  vindicate  her  rights?  Shall 
it  be  said  that  in  republican  America  the  only 
sentiment  which  can  animate  and  arouse  the  whole 
people — which  can  quell  partisan  strife  and  oblit- 
erate party  distinction,  for  a  time — is  an  insatiable 
lust  for  rapine  and  robbery,  upon  our  unoffending 
and  unfortunate  neighbors?  Such  must  be  the 
fruits  of  the  victory,  if  gentlemen  triumph  in  the 
efforts  they  are  now  making  in  regard  to  this  war. 
All  the  emotions  of  my  heart  and  the  feelings  of 
my  nature  revolt  at  the  idea.  National  and  State 
pride  rebels  at  the  thought.  My  own  State  has 
sent  nearly  seven  thousand  men  to  this  war,  and 
has  offered  up  more  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
sacrificed  more  by  the  diseases  of  the  country, 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Their  patri- 
otic deeds  of  noble  daring  have  shed  honor  upon 
the  State,  as  well  as  glory  upon  the  American 
arms.  I  feel  grateful  to  them — the  living  and  the 
dead — for  the  services  they  have  rendered  and  the 
renown  they  have  won.  Every  other  State  has 
had  its  share  in  the  glocy  of  this  war.  If  they 
have  not  furnished  as  many  men,  it  was  because 
the  Government  declined  to  receive  them.  All 
have  done  their  duty,  and  all  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  their  achievements. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.  HOWELL   COBB, 

OF  GEORGIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  2,  1848, 

On  the  causes  and  the  conduct  of  the  War  with 

Mexico. 

Mr.  COBB  aaid:     "  ' 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  solemnly  asserted  by 
the  majority  of  this  House,  on  our  records,  that 
the  present  war  with  Mexico  "  was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  I  take  it  that  gentlemen,  in 
voting  this  declaration,  intend  to  convey  fully  the 


idea — which  the  language  employed  by  them  im- 
ports— that  the  war  is  an  unnecessary  one;  that  it 
could  easily  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
proper  wisdom,  discretion,  and  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  provided  he  had  been  actu- 
ated by  patriotic  motives  in  adopting  the  various 
measures  which  he  has  taken  in  reference  to  it; 
and  thereby  holding  him  responsible  before  the 
country  for  all  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt,  and 
all  the  treasure  that  has  been  expended  in  its  pros- 
ecution. The  charge  is  a  grave  and  serious  one, 
imputing  the  deepest  moral  turpitude  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  those  who  have  made  it,  with  such  formal 
solemnity,  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  if,  upon  a  due  examin- 
ation of  the  facts,  it  should  appear  to  be  utterly 
groundless — neither  sustained  by  evidence,  nor 
supported  by  argument. 

The  act  of  the  President  upon  which  this  charge 
is  founded,  and  which  is  thus  to  involve  him  in  such 
heavy  responsibility,  is  the  order  issued,  under  his 
direction,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1846,  for  the  removal  of  the  army  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  some  proper  and  convenient  point 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  This,  sir,  is  the  head  and  front 
of  the  offending  of  the  President,  on  account  of 
which  he  is  charged  with  having  brought  upon  us 
all  the  calamity  and  disgrace  which  necessarily 
result  from  having  the  country  involved  in  an 
unjust  war  with  a  foreign  nation. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  whilst  we  are  examining 
into  the  origin  and  causes  of  thi.s  war,  and  seeking 
to  find  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  is  justly  chargeable,  to  inquire  into  the 
opinions  which  were  entertained  by  those  gentle- 
men who  are  now  so  bold  and  reckless  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  President,  at  the  time  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  the  subject  of  our  delib- 
erations. It  may  not  be  wholly  uninstructive  to 
recall  to  our  recollections  the  scenes  of  that  day, 
and  the  objections  that  were  then  urged  against  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  as  they  were  familiarly 
called,  when  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  into 
our  Union  the  Republic  of  Texas,  as  one  of  our 
free  and  sovereign  States.  It  would  seem  uncalled 
for  to  remind  gentlemen  who  were  here  during  the 
discussion  of  that  measure,  or,  indeed,  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
public  men  and  press  of  the  opposite  party  on  this 
subject,  of  the  gloomy  predictions  which  they 
essayed  to  send  forth  to  the  country  as  to  the  inev- 
itable consequence  that  would  result  from  the 
consummation  of  the  purposes  of  the  friends  of 
annexation;  and  yet,  sir,  the  votes  of  gentlemen 
upon  the  charge  against  the  President,  to  which 
I  am  now  alluding,  demand  that  their  memory 
should  be  refreshed  upon  this  subject.  They  have 
forgotten  the  nature  and  character  of  the  objections 
which  they  urged  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  our  Union,  at  the  time  when  that  proposition 
was  pending  before  Congress  and  the  country.  It 
has  passed  from  their  memory  that  the  alarm  was 
sounded  in  these  Halls,  and  echoed  back  from 
every  section  of  the  Union,  that  war  with  Mexico 
would  be  the  necessary  result  of  carrying  out  that 
important  measure,  and  that  those  of  us  who  were 
participating  in  bringing  about  that  result  would 
be  responsible  before  God  and  the  country  for  all 
the  calamitous  consequences  that  would  come  in 
its  train.  In  glowing  and  eloquent  terms  they  pre- 
sented the  gloomy  picture  of  a  bloody  war  between 
the  two  Republics,  and  with  prophetic  indignation 
they  visited  upon  our  consciences  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  blood  and  treasure  that  would  be  sac- 
rificed in  the  cause. 

If  the  position  then  assumed  by  the  Whig  party 
be  well-founded — if  they  were  honest  and  sincere 
in  the  declarations  that  they  sent  forth  to  the  coun- 
try,— I  desire  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  original 
friends  of  annexation,  who  advocated,  supported, 
and  voted  for  it,  are  now  to  be  relieved  of  all  the 
responsibility  which  it  was  then  charged  they  had 
incurred,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  now  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  President,  for  having,  as  they  now 
declare,  involved  us  in  an  "unnecessary  war," 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
proper  prudence,  foresight,  and  discretion.  In  order 
that  this  thing  may  be  the  more  strikingly  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind,  I  propose  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  strong  and  emphatic  language  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  prominent  statesmen  who 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  during 


its  pendency  before  this  House;  and  the  country 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  only  avowed 
that  annexation  would  be  just  cause  of  offence  to 
Mexico,  and  predicted  that  war  would  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  such  an  act  of  bad  faith 
towards  Mexico  on  our  part,  but,  sir,  gentlemen 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  annexation 
was  warper  se;  that  by  the  very  act  of  admitting 
Texas  into  our  Union,  we  took -upon  ourselves 
what  they  alleged  to  be  the  existing  war  between 
Texas  and  Mexico;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  una- 
voidable consequence,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
consummated,  we  were  ipso  facto  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Mexico.  I  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  in  this  House  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1845,  on  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  It  was  the  first  argument  made  on  the 
subject  on  that  occasion;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  its  language  is  bold,  clear,  explicit,  and  un- 
qualified : 

"  A  question  had  sometimes  been  made  whether  annexa- 
tion with  Texas  would  lead  to  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  I.  did 
not  consider  that  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  An- 
nexation with  Texfi-i  was  of  itself,  and  of  necessity,  war 
with  Mexico.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  .'  A  war  existed 
between  these  two  countries.  Whether  civil  or  foreign  in 
its  nature,  whelber  fiercely  or  slugi^i.^hly  carried  on,  wa^  not 
the  point.  *  *  *  If  Texas  should  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  part  kept  alive  the  war  in  which  it  Wiis 
engaged,  and  every  part  of  the  United  States  adopted  and 
assumed  it." 

It  is  due  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(who,  I  perceive,  is  not  in  his  seat,)  to  state,  that 
upon  an  examination  of  the  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
AsHMUN,]  declaring  that  this  war  "was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  1  do  not  find  the  name 
of  that  gentleman  recorded;  and  I  therefore  have 
not  referred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  involving  him 
in  a  personal  inconsistency:  but  I  use  it,  sir,  as  an 
exposition  of  the  ground  assumed  by  the  opposite 
party  pending  the  question  of  annexation — as  a 
sentiment  that  was  responded  to  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  agree 
with  and  belting  to  the  same  political  party  witK 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  will  next  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  on  the  same 
occasion  by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
CoLLAMER,]  who  has  preceded  me  in  this  debate, 
in  which  that  gentleman  reiterates,  with  equal 
clearness  and  force,  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  I  do  find 
that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  is  one  of  those 
who  have  now  declared,  upon  the  records  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  that  this  war  was  unnecessa- 
rily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  said,  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  this  House  on  the  23d  January,  1845 : 

"  My  next  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  war  with  Mexico.  It 
is  not,  as  has  been  insisted,  only  a  matter  for  which  Mexico 
may  declare  war,  but  will  not.  Mexico  claims  Texas  as  a 
revolted  province,  and  is  now  at  war  with  her  to  reduce  her. 
This  Mexico  has  tlie  undoubted  right  to  do,  if  she  can.  Of 
this  right  none  can  deprive  her,  without  her  consent.  This 
is  an  existing  war;  and,  let  who  would  participate,  Mexico 
may  prosecute  it  without  any  new  declaration  of  war." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  that  gentleman  at 
the  time  that  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  were  progressing  before  Congress. 
He  here  declares,  that  the  moment  the  resolutions 
were  passed  and  become  the  law  of  the  land,  war 
existed  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
If  so,  I  want  to  know  at  W/liat  time  that  war  ceased, 
and  at  what  time  the  present  war  was  begun  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  he  now  affirms 
it  was?  Here,  then,  sir,  is  a  plain,  positive,  and 
unequivocal  declaration  that  annexation  is  \oar, 
made  by  the  same  gentleman  who  now  says  that 
war  did  not  exist  until  it  was  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President.  The 
two  propositions  are  irreconcilable — both  cannot 
be  true.  It  is  for  the  gentleman  and  his  party  to 
say  upon  which  of  these  two  contradictory  state- 
ments they  intend  for  the  future  to  stand;  and,  also, 
in  the  spirit  of  candor,  to  acknowledge  the  falsity 
of  the  one  they  may  ultimately  determine  to 
abandon.  . 

Mr.  VINTON  interposed,  wishing  to  a.^sk  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  one  question,  and  (Mr. 
C  yielding-)  inquired  if  the  friends  of  annexation, 
at  the  time°of  annexation,  admitted  it  was  war? 

Mr.  COBB.     No,  sir.    They  did  not  admit  it, 
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Nor  do  the  friendaof  annexation,  like  the  g:entle- 
man  and  his  party,  involve  themselves  in  the  in- 
consiatency  of  assuming  one  position  at  that  time, 
and  another  now.  We  stand  now  upon  the  same 
ground,  that  we  then  occupied.  We  declared  then 
that  annexation  was  no  just  cause  of  offence  to 
Mexico;  that  Texas  had  nobly  and  gloriously 
worf  her  independence  by  the  strong  arm  of  suc- 
cessful revolution;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not 
rightfully  to  involve  this  country  in  any  war. 
We  say  so  yet;  and  I  may  here  add,  that  we  have 
the  strong  authority  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster,]  that  it  was 
•'  no  just  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Mexi- 
co, that  the  United  States  annexed  Texas  to  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  COLLAMER  (Mr.  Cobb  yielding)  inquired 
whether,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  nextannual  message,  did  not  state  that 
we  were  in  a  state  of  peace.' 

Mr.  COBB.  Yes,  beyond  all  question,  the  Pres- 
ident did  so  state.  But  how  does  that  relieve  the 
gentleman  from  the  inconsistency  of  his  position.' 
Are  you  bound  by  whatever  the  President  says? 

Mr.  COLLAMER  (Mr.  Cobb  again  yielding) 
stated  that  he  had  then  said  that  he  thought  annexa- 
tion was  war;  but  as  Congress  must  receive  infor- 
mation from  the  President  as  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  as  the 
President, afterannexation  had  been  consummated, 
said  we  were  in  a  state  of  peace,  if  this  information 
was  correct,  the  war  must  have  begun  from  some 
other  cause. 

Mr.  COBB.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  to  say,  then,  that  the  President  satis- 
fied him  that  he  [Mr.  Coi. lamer]  was  originally 
wrong.'  [A  laugh.]  Do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  no  longer  to  believe  that  an- 
nexation was  war? 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  It  was  an  act  of  war  by  the 
law  of  nations;  but  the  President  did  not  treat  it 
so,  and  therefore  I  took  him  on  his  own  ground. 

Mr.  COBB,  (resuming.)  If  the  gentleman  takes 
the  President  by  the  ground  h£  assumes,  he  must 
allow  that  his  mind  has  been  convinced  of  his  for- 
mer error  by  the  argument  of  the  President.  The 
gentleman  cannot  say  at  one  time  before  Congress 
that  such  and  such  are  his  opinions,  and  after- 
wards, when  he  asserts  contradictory  opinions, 
say  he  does  so  on  the  ground,  that- although  he 
believes  he  was  at  first  right,  yet  he  is  told  6y  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  was  wrong. 
Are  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  will- 
ing thus  to  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  before 
the  country  of  pinning  their  faith  to  the  sleeve  of 
the  President?  Or  is  it  an  attempt  to  justify  them- 
selves in  so  glai-ing  an  inconsistency  by  the  effort 
to  throw  the  burden  of  it  off  of  their  ov/n  shoulders 
and  on  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?  Were 
gentlemen  to  come  hereunder  the  solemnities  which 
were  thrown  upon  the  official  acts  of  members  of 
this  House,  and  put  upon  record  the  solemn  dec- 
laration of  a  fact,  and  afterwards  say  to  the  coun- 
try, I  did  it  not  because  I  believed  it,  but  because 
the  President  took  that  position  ?  That  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  explanation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont;  and  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  a  better  one  can  be  given  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  involved  with  him  in  this  awk- 
ward position  before  the  country.  I  apprehend 
that  these  things  may  have  passed  away  from  the 
memory  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  and  I 
recommend  to  him  to  bestow  rather  more  reflec- 
tion upon  them  before  he  undertakes  to  reconcile 
these  contradictory  statements  of  opinions. 

I  have  the  speeches  before  me  assuming  similar 
positions,  of  other  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are 
now  members  of  this  House,  and  who,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  have  now  voted  that  the 
war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  be- 
gun by  the  President.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  further;  my  object  is  simply  to 
present  the  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  country,  that  the  Whig  party,  in  reference  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war,  now  occupy 
a  position  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  one 
taken  by  them  at  the  time  the  resolutions  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  were  pending  before  Con- 
gress. There  were  three  classes  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  annex- 
ation: one  class  contended  that  annexation  would 
be  cause  of  war;  another  that  it  would  necessarily 


involve  the  country  in  war;  and  the  third  took  the 
strong  position  assumed  by  my  friend  from  Vtr- 
mont,  that  annexation  was  war  j)er  se.  Now,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  to  say  with  what  propriety,  with  what 
justice  do  you  call  down  the  indignation  of  this 
country  upon  the  head  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  a  war  which  some  of  you  say  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  annexation,  and 
which  others  of  you  say  was  identical  with  the 
act  of  annexation  ?  I  ask  you  to  wipe  out  this 
record;  blot  it  out;  let  it  not  go  down  to  posterity 
side  by  side  with  the  contradictory  statement  made 
by  you  on  a  former  occasion. 

But  I  wish  to  inquire  for  a  moment  what  are  the 
reasons  and  motives  which  govern  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  in  thus  changing  their 
position  on  this  question.  Why  are  you  not  now 
disposed  to  hold  the  consciences  of  the  men  who 
originally  brought  about  the  annexation  of  Texas — 
who  advocated,  sustained,  and  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Con2:ress,  this  measure,  and  who 
thus,  as  you  then  said,  brought  about  this  war, — 
responsible  for  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  it?  I  confess,  in 
lookino;'  over  the  whole* subject,  and  endeavoring 
to  satisfy  my  mind  whether  or  not  any  good  rea- 
son exists  for  this  change,  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any.  I  can  find  but  one  reason,  which 
I  am  compelled  to  believe  has  been  the  controlling 
one  in  bringing  about  this  change  of  position  on 
your  part;  and  it  is  this:  so  long  as  you  contin- 
ued to  charge  that  annexation  involved  us  in  war 
—  that  annexation  was  ipso  facto  war — so  long 
was  the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
irresponsible.  No  point  could  be  made  upon  Mr. 
Polk,  no  attack  could  be  made  upon  this  Ad- 
ministration in  consequence  of  this  war,  unless 
some  means  were  resorted  to  to  place  the  origin  of 
it  on  other  grounds  than  the  act  of  annexation, 
which  existed  prior  to  Mr.  Polk's  coming  into 
power.  I  see  no  other  reason  for  this  glaring  in- 
consistency, unless  it  be  the  attempt  to  relieve  gen- 
tlemen on  -the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who 
participated  in  bringing  about  annexation,  from 
their  due  proportion  of  the  responsibility,  if  re- 
sponsibility they  will  have  it,  of  involving  the 
country  in  war.  What  other  motive  could  actuate 
gentlemen?  Why  is  it  that  the  eloquence  of  gen- 
tlemen against  annexation  has  been  hushed?  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  find  any  other  motives 
than  those  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  If  any 
others  exist,  make  them  known,  and  you  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  whatever  palliation  it  may  offer. 

Passing  on  from  this  gross  and  palpable  incon- 
sistency in  which  the  Whig  party  have  involved 
themselves,  I  propose  to  consider  the  truth  of  the 
allegation,  that  the  war  was  brought  about  by  the 
removal  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  to  examine  the  reasons  and  influ- 
ences that  were  operating  upon  the  mind  of  the 
President  to  induce  the  issuing  of  that  order,  and 
to  see  whether  he  could  have  3one  otherwise  than 
he  did  without  rendering  himself  justly  reprehen- 
sible before  Congress  and  the  country  for  a  failure 
to  do  his  duty.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  had  the  President  neg- 
lected to  adopt  the  policy  for  the  defence  of  tlie 
territory  of  Texas,  as  Texas  claimed  it  to  be, 
which  was  carried  out  in  the  execution  of  this 
order,  those  gentlemen  who  now  charge  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  war  upon  him  for  that  act,  would 
have  been  eloquent  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
imbecility  and  want  of  eViergy  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive.  What  are  the  facts?  The  annexation 
resolutions  had  passed  Congress  and  become  the 
law  of  the  land  when  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office. 
The  Mexican  minister  had  notified  this  Govern- 
ment, pending  the  progress  of  the  question  before 
Congress,  that  the  Mexican  Government  would 
consider  the  consummation  of  that  act  just  cause 
of  war;  and  he  entered,  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment, their  most  solemn  protest  against  it.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  and  Executive  sanction 
of  the  resolutions,  the  Mexican  rninister,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinions  previously  expressed 
by  him,  and  the  direction  of  his  Government,  de- 
manded his  passports,  dissolved  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  Governments,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  country.  What,  I  inquire,  was 
the  feeling  then  existing  in  Mexico,  both  with  her 
rulers  and  her  people  towards  the  United  States? 


From  all  the  information  which  has  been  thrown 
before  the  ptrblic — gathered  from  the  tone  of  her 
public  press,  the  official  correspondence  of  her 
various  civil  departments,  the  manifestoes  shortly 
thereafter  issued  from  the  public  gatherings  of  the 
people  in  their  primary  assemblies — we  are  fully- 
justified  in  the  assertion,  that  Mexico  at  that  time, 
in  furtherance  of  her  previously  expressed  intention 
of  reconquering  Texas,  was  determined  upon  War 
with  the  United  Slates.  She  profe.ssed  to  regard 
the  annexation  of  Texas  as  not  only  just  cause  of 
war,  l)ut  as  war  itself;  and  in  that  opinion  she  was 
countenanced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  some  of  our  own  prominent  statesmen. 
War,  then,  in  her  own  emphatic  language,  was 
her  only  alternative.  In  confirmation, of  this  view 
of  (he  matter,  I  beg  to  refer  to  certain  circulars 
from  the  office  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  War, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  July  12,  1845,  wherein  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  army  were  called  upon 
to  recruit  and  raise  the  necessary  troops  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  wae,  upon  which  the  Mexican 
Government  had  determined,  and  which  requisi- 
tions were  necessary,  in  the  language  of  Garcia 
Conde,  in  his  circular  of  the  16th  July,  1845,  ^'for 
the  war  lohich  she  [Mexico]  wages  against  the  United 

States."  „ 

"  Office  of  War  and  Marine,  > 
"  Section  of  Operations.         ^ 

"Tlie  United  States  have  coiisuminatcd  tlie  piifidy  against 
Mexico  liy  sanctionini  the  decree  whicli  declares  the  an- 
nexation of  the  deparltnent  of  Texas  to  that  Republic.  The 
injustice  of  that  usurpation  is  apparent,  and  Mexico  cannot 
tolerate  such  a  grave  injury  without  iiiakiiig  an  effort  to 
prove  tn  the  United  Stati-s  the  possibility  of  her  ability  to 
cau-e  her  ria;bts  to  he  respected.  Witli  this  o'lject,  the  S*- 
preme  Government  has  resolved  upon  a  declaration  of  war 
a;»ainst  that  Power,  se^'in^'  that  our  forbearance,  instead  of 
being  received  as  a  proof  of  our  friendly  disposition,  has 
been  interpreted  into  an  acknowledged  inipossibihty  on  our 
part  to  carry  on  a  successful  war. 

"  Such  an  error,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
advaiitiigeous  to  Mexico,  because,  suddenly  abandoning  its 
pacific  attitude,  it  will  to-niorrovv  communicate  to  Congress 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  its  citi- 
zens to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of 
its  territory,  now  treacherously  attacked,  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  guarantees  recognized  in  this  enlightened  age. 

"  You  will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  troops  under  your 
command  to  march  towards  any  point  which  may  require 
protection  against  these  most  unjust  aggressions.  I  am 
dirpcied  by  the  Provisional  President  to  enjoin  you,  as  geu- 
eral-in-chief  of  your  division,  and  as  a  citizen  of  this  Re- 
public, to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  repel  those  who  seek 
the  ruin  of  Mexico.  The  Government  is  occupied  in  cover- 
ing the  deficient  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  collecting 
the  necessary  means,  so  that  nothing  maybe  wanting  to 
those  whose  glory  it  will  be  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  of 
their  country. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  for  your  intelligence, 
and  to  direct  your  conduct. 

"  God  and  liberty  !  GARCIA  CONDE. 

"  Mexico,  July  12, 1S45.' 

'■  This  circular  to  the  avthoritics  suhordinate  to  this  office. 

"Most  excellent  Senor:  As  my  notes  of  the  30th  of 
March  and  7lh  of  April  of  this  year,  concerning  the  desertere 
and  recruits  for  the  army,  have  not  produced  effects  whicli 
liis  Excellency  the  President  ad  interim  desired,  as  the  Gov- 
ernors have  not  been  able  to  gather  a  number  of  men  by  any 
means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  his  Excellency  has 
ordered  your  excellency  to  provide  the  material  to  enable 
the  differentdepartments  to  furnish  their  quota,  and  complete 
the  contingent  of  troops  required  by  the  decrees  of  the  29th  of 
December,  1843, and  2d  July, 1844:  forallhough  the  Supreme 
Government  has  not  exacted,  with  punctuality,  the  com- 
plement from  the  departments,  she  now  sees  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  for  the  war  which  she  wages 
against  the  United  Stales,  the  perfidy  and  treachery  of  which 
Power  put  her  in  possession  of  a  part  oftliis  republic. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Presiident  ad  interim  requires  that 
your  Excellency  inform  the  Governors  ofthe  necessity  wliith 
exists  of  detailing  the  number  of  men,  so  highly  necessary 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  to  excite  the  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism ofthe  authorities,  that  their  preparations  shall  be  so 
effectual  as  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  Government,  and  pre- 
vent the  dicnity  of  the  nation  from  being  in  any  measure 
compromised. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  comraunicafe  to  your  Excellency  the 
followinir,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

"God  and  liberty!  GARCIA  CONDE. 

"July  16,  184.5." 
"Most  excellent  Senor,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  of 

Police.     T^ransmit  to  the  authorities  depending  upon  your 

departinerit. 

"  Most  excement  Senor  :  It  being  necessary  that  the 
troops  ofthe  line  should  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  republic, 
and  march  towards  Texas  to  conquer  that  department,  now 
usurped  by  the  United  States,  his  Excellency  the  Presiden 
a<f  jnferim  has  commanded  me  to  transmit  you  this  note,  to 
excite  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  Governors,  that  they 
place  under  arms,  in  their  respective  districts,  all  the  force 
which  can  be  collected  in  defence  ofthe  law,  to  be  ready  to 
serve  as  a  safeguard  ofthe  respective  departments,  according 
to  the  decree  ofthe  4th  of  June  of  this  year,  and  the  regula- 
tion ofthe  7th  instant. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  communicate  to  the  Governors  this 
supreme  resolution,  and  will  inform  them  ofthe  obligations 
under  which  the  citizens  are  to  contribut«  to  the  defence  of 
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their coiiiitry, and  »  sustain  rights  violatod  by  a  nation  wliicli 
refur^rs  to  acknowledge  them,  and  oliiiget;  Me.xicp  to  main- 
tain them  liy  force,  which  it  most  undouhiedly  will,  or  tall 
in  the  slrussle.  She  will  not  consent  to  give  up  one  half  of 
!ier  territory,  from  the  hase  fear  of  losing  the  other.  Hoping 
your  Exeeliencv  will  furnish  me  with  informalion  as  to  the 
number  of  men"  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  important  ob- 
ject, your  Excellency  will  please  to  accept  my  most  high 
consideration.  ,    „ 

"Ood  aud  liberty  !  GARCIA  CONDE, 

"  Me.xioo,  Jubi  16, 184.'5. 

To  the  most  excellent  Sefior,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

»nd  Police." 

In  connection  with  these  circulars,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  commanding 
generals  of  her  army.  On  the  12ih  August,  1845, 
Arista,  in  a  proclamation  addressed  by  him  to  the 
trwops,  uses  the  following  language: 

"  Comrades  :  The  Supreme  Executive  has  sent  to  me,  by 
espiTC^s,  the  news  that,  the  United  States,  in  pursu^ance  ot 
their  ambitious  views,  having  taken  possession  of  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Texas,  he  had  demanded  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Congress  against  that  unjust  nation. 

'•  The  time  to  fight  is  come.  We  must  prepare  with  the 
ardor  inspired  by  duty  and  patriotism,  when  an  attack  is 
made  upon  the  soil,  the  honor,  and  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

"Arms  are  the  onlv  arguments  to  use  against  banditti  and 
men  without  good  faith.  Let  us  hope  for  that  justice  which 
is  invoked  by  all  society,  and  the  decision  of  the  civilized 
world. 

"  Our  lot  will  be  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  army— we  are 
nearest  to  the  theatre  of  war;  we  are  the  first  to  avenge  the 
outrages  on  our  country,  and  to  ravish  from  the  usurpers 
the  object  of  their  rapines. 

"  Large  bodies  of  troops  are  on  their  march  ;  they  will  soon 
be  here,  to  share  our  dangers  and  repulse  the  enemy." 

General  Paredes,  in  a  similar  proclamation  to 
the  Mexican  army,  on  the  27th  August,  1845,  uses 
this  strong  and  denunciatory  language  against  the 
United  States: 

"Soldiers!  A  rapacious  and  grasping  race  have  thrown 
themselves  upon  our  territory,  and  dare  to  flatter  themselves 
that  we  will  not  defend  the  paiiimony  which  our  forefathers 
conquered  with  their  blood.  They  deceive  themselves : 
we  will  fly  to  snatch  from  Uiem  the  spoils,  the  possession  of 
which  they  are  impudently  enjoying;  and  they  shall  learn, 
hy  dearly-iioiigiit  experience,  that  they  are  not  contviiding 
with  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  robbed 
of  their  land,  their  heaven,  and  their  country ;  and  that  the 
Mexicans  will  ardently  combat  the  soldiers  of  a  nation 
which  has  sanctioned  by  its  laws  the  most  degrading  sla- 
very." 

In  these  official  documents,  issued  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
will  be  seen  a  full  exposition  of  the  intention  and 
policy  of  Mexico,  and  also  her  reasons  for  adopting 
it.  She  thus  unequivocally  announces,  that  "  the 
time  to  fight  is  come, ^' because  the  United  States  "has 
taken  possession  of  the  department  of  Texas.'''  It  will 
be  observed,  that  all  this  occurred  many  months 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Are  we  not,  then,  authorized  in  saying, 
Mexico  herself  being  the  witness,  that  "s/te  waged 
the  war  against  the  United  States,"  and  that  the 
object  of  the  war,  as  thus  waged  by  her,  was  the 
reconquest  of  Texas  ? 

Whilst  I  am  considering  the  evidences  of  the 
feeling.s  and  intentions  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
meni,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the  revolution  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Herrera,  a 
few  days  after  the  rejection  of  our  minister,  Mr. 
Slidell,  which  I  adduce  in  this  connection  as 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  intentions  of  Mexico, 
as  avowed  in  the  documents  which  I  have  just 
commented  upon.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Her^ 
rera  had,  through  Mr.  Black,  our  consul,  indicated 
to  our  Government  his  willingness  to  receive  our 
minister,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  republics  by  negotiation.  Well, 
sir,  at  this  time,  in  the  department  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  where  this  revolution  against  Herrera 's 
government  was  gotten  up,  a  manifesto  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  army  of  reserve,  declaring  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Herrera  ought  to  be  overthrown.  And 
now,  sir,  mark  the  reason  here  assigned  as  a 
Justification  for  this  revolutionary  movement.  The 
manifesto  justified  the  movement  against  Herre- 
ra's  administration,  on  the  ground  that  it 

"  Had  repeatedly  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the  army  to 
move  upon  Texas,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  army 
to  be  vilified  for  its  inaction  by  nflicial  journals;  that  it  had 
admitted  acommissioner,  [meaning Mr.  tSlidell,]  with  whom 
it  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  the  loss  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Republic:  that  it  had  reduced  the  country  allno^t  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  existed,  without 
revenue,  without  power,  and  almost  without  will ;  that  these 
evil.-)  demanded  an  immediate  remedy,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration confessed  its  total  incompetency  and  powerlessncss  ; 
that  it  had  lost  all  respectability,  so  necessary  to  a  Govern- 
ioent,andhad  allowed  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 


to  set  foot  in  the  country,  and  reside  in  the  capital,  with  a 
view  to  bargain  for  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
country,  for  which  have  been  made  so  many  sacrifices." 

This  manifesto  was  adopted  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  in  which  the  grave  charge  is  made 
against  Herrera  that  he  had  permitted  the  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary  "  to  set  foot  in  the  country,'''  and 
that  "  he  had  repeatedly  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the 
army  to  move  upon  Texas."  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  preceded  by  several  months  the  removal 
of  our  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and,  therefore,  "  the  purpose  of  moving 
upon  Texas,"  which  had  been  thus  "  repeatedly 
thwarted,"  referred  to  thewhole  of  Texas,  and  not 
to  that  portion  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  gentleinen  are  pleased  to  call 
the  disputed  territory. 

When,  on  a  fonner  occasion,  I  referred  to  this 
revolution,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it,  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  questioned  the  correctness 
of  llie  position  I  assumed,  then  and  now,  that  Her- 
rera was  overthrown  in  consequence  of  his  pacific 
disposition  towards  the  United  States;  and  I  ain 
therefore  gratified  in  being  able  to  corroborate  the 
evidence  I  have  already  adduced  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Herrera  himself,  during  the  recent  negotia- 
tion near  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  August  last, 
between  our  commissioner,  Mr.  Trist,  and  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  I  refer  to 
the  fact,  that  when  appointed  by  Santa  Anna  to 
aid  in  conducting  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  he  declined  to  accept;  and,  referring  to  the 
revolution  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  as  his 
reason  for  such  refusal,  he  says,  in  his  note  of  29lh 
August,  1847: 

"  For  no  other  act  than  showing  that  there  would  ho  no 
obstacle  to  his  [Mr.  Slidell's]  presenting  himself,  and  having 
his  propositions  heard,  my  administration  was  calumniated 
in  the  most  atrocious  manner;  for  this  act  alone  the  revolu- 
tion which  displaced  me  from  command  was  set  on  foot." 

Pacheco,  on  the  following  day,  hy  direction  of 
President  Santa  Anna,  replied  to  him;  and  so  far 
from  questioning  the  correctness  of  his  statement, 
he  says — 

"  The  very  reasims  upon  which  your  excellency  relies 
were  those  which  led  to  your  appointment." 

I  think,  then,  that  I  am  fully  sustained  in  the 
position  that  the  government  of  Flerrera  was  over- 
thrown because  of  the  pacific  dispositions  it  had 
manifested  towards  the  United  States.  He  was 
succeeded,  upon  the  successful  termination  of  that 
revolution,  by  General  Paredes,  who  may  there- 
fore be  justly  considered  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
imbittei-ed  Mexican  feeling  then  existing  against 
our  Government  and  people — a  fact  which  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  examination  of 
the  subsequent  professions  of  Paredes  of  a  disposi- 
tion peaceably  to  settle  the  pending  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  And  in  reference  to  all 
such  professions,  from  that  and  every  other  quar- 
ter in  Mexico  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties, it  may  be  remarked,  that  upon  a  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
been  made  either  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and 
misleading  our  own  Government,  or  in  the  vain 
effort  of  justifying,  upon  the  record  before  the  civil- 
ized world,  their  perverseness  and  obstinacy  in 
rejecting  our  overtures  for  a  pacific  adjustment  by 
negotiation  of  existing  difficulties. 

We  have  now  seen  the  state  of  warlike  feeling 
and  bitter  animosity  existing  in  Mexico  on  the 
consummation  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Union,  and  her  avowed  determination  to  resort  to 
the  arbitrement  of  arms;  nevertheless  the  Presi- 
dent, with  an  anxious  desire  to  bring  about  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  our  mutual  complaints, 
appoints  Mr.  Slidell  minister  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  in  conformity  with  the  intimation  previ- 
ously given  by  her  of  his  favorable  reception.  Gen- 
tlemen have  said  that  the  whole  course  of  policy 
pursued  by  the  President  evidenced  an  intention 
to  involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  In  reply  to 
this  charge,  I  will  only  ask.  Why  did  he  send  a 
minister  there  at  that  time.'  Did  this  movement 
indicate  such  an  intention.'  The  marked  unwil- 
lingness of  the  Opposition  to  give  the  President 
due  credit  for  these  efforts  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  is  only  another  evidence 
of  the  overpowering  influence  of  imbittered  parti- 
san feeling. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  correspondence  at  the 
time,  that  the  government  of  Herrera  was  dis- 
posed in  good  faith  to  receive  our  minister;  but 


in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  effort  that  was 
then  going  on,  and  which  resulted, a  few  days  after 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell,  in  his  overthrow, 
Herrera  positively  declined  to  receive  him.  When 
that  information  was  received  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  order  for  the  advance  of  our 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  given.  Now,  I  ask 
if,  upon  a  review  of  these  facts — looking  at  the 
repeated  declarations  of  Mexico  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  would  be  just  cause  of  war — at  the 
preparations  which  liad  been  made  by  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war — at  the  refusal 
of  that  Government  even  to  receive  our  ininister, 
and  that  refusal  based  upon  a  mere  pretext,  (as  I 
have  high  authority,  as  you  know,  sir,  for  saying,) 
—if,  upon  these  consideratioiis,  it  was  not  the  im- 
perative constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  put 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  such  position  as 
to  protect  the  State  of  Texas  to  limits  coextensive 
with  her  claims.'  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  have  existed  about  the  western  boundary — 
whether  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Nueces  or  the 
Rio  Grande,  during  the  pendency  of  negotiation — 
I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  when 
the  Mexican  Government  had  closed  the  doors 
agairist  negotiation,  and  selected  the  arbitrement 
of  arms  as  the  only  mode  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question,  the  only  recourse  left  to  our  Gov- 
vernment,  consistent  with  her  own  honor  and  self- 
respect,  and  her  obligations  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
was  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  rights  of  that  State. 
Whilst  some  might  be  disposed  to  regard  the 
Nueces  as  the  line  upjn  which  negotiation  might 
finally  fix  and  determine,  yet,  when  compelled  to 
select  a  fighting  line,  all  would  regard  with  favor 
and  approbation  the  Rio  Grande  as  such  line.  The 
truth  is,  that  Mexico  neither  regarded  the  Nue- 
ces nor  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  Her  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  Sabine.  With  her,  the  question  was  not 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  but  the 
reconquest  of  Texas.  The  issue  she  made  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Texas;  and  this 
imposed  upon  the  President  the  corresponding 
duty  of  defending  the  whole  of  Texas;  and  had 
he  pursued  any  other  policy  than  the  one  he  did 
adopt,  he  would  have  subjected  his  conduct  to  the 
severest  censure  and  criticism. 

Sir,  there  were  other  things  that  transpired  im- 
mediately after  the  failure  of  these  negotiations 
and  the  issuing  of  this  order,  which  go  very  far  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  President's  decision, 
and  may  be  properly  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  he  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  subject.  I  allude  to  the  fact  of  the 
orders  issued  on  the  6th  and  17th  of  April  by 
Paredes,  instructing  the  Mexican  army  upon  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  cross  that  river  and  take  the 
initiative  in  the  ivar  which  they  had  determined 
to  wage  against  the  United  States.  Now,  sir,  if 
they  knew  of  the  order  and  removal  of  our  troops 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  if  she 
considered  that  movement  as  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  profess  to  consider  it,  how  could  Pare- 
des direct  the  army  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  war, 
after  it  had  already  been  begun?  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  did  not  know  of  it,  it  showed  a  determin- 
ation on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  wage  this  war, 
without  reference  to  the  removal  of  our  troops  to 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  in  fact  the  correctness  of  this 
latter  conclusion  is  conclusively  sustained  by  the 
other  considerations  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed. 

There  was  another  influence  which,  I  doubt  not, 
had  no  small  or  inconsiderable  agency  in  convin- 
cing the  mind  of  the  President,  that  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion  demanded  the  prompt  and  energetic 
action  which  was  manifested  in  the  issuing  of  this 
order.  I  refer  to  the  recommendation  made  to 
the  War  Department  by  the  commanding  general 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  I  refer  to  this  recom- 
mendation of  General  Taylor,  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  particularly  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, [Mr.  Thompson,]  who,  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  [Mr.  McLane,]  as  to  the 
recommendations  of  General  Taylor  upon  this 
subject,  declared,  as  1  understood  him,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  retracted  his  original  recommend- 
ation made  to  the  President,  as  early  as  the  4th 
October,  1845,  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Such 
may  be  the  construction  put  upon  this  correspond- 
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ence  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana;  but,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  comprehend  the  clear 
and  explicit  language  employed  by  General  Tay- 
lor in  his  respective  communications,  ithas  brought 
my  mind  to  precisely  an  opposite  conclusion;  and 
I  believe  that  the  intelligence  of  the  country  will 
agree  witli  me,  upon  a  fair  and  candid  examination 
of  these  despatches.  In  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  says : 

"It  is  with  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions  on 
topics  which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation ; 
but  if  our  Government,  in  settling  the  question  of  boundary, 
makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot  i 
doubt  tliat  the  settlement  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and 
hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two 
suitable  points  onortjuite  near  that  river.  Our  strength 
and  slate  of  preparation  should  be  displayed  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  However  salutary  may  be  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  border  people  by  our  presence  here,  we 
are  too  far  from  the  frontier  to  impress  the  Government  ot 
Me.xico  with  our  readiness  to  vindicate,  by  force  of  arms,  if 
necessary,  our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  'army  of  oceupaticin'  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  concen- 
trated at  this  point,  in  condition  for  vigorous  and  efficient 
service.  Mexico  having  as  yet  made  no  positive  declaration 
of  war,  or  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostilities,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty,  under  my  instructions,  particularly  those  of 
July  8,  to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
without  authority  from  the  War  Department." 

In  this  despatch  General  Taylor  recommends 
the  removal  of  the  army  to  some  point  at  or  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  event  that  the  Government 
intends  to  make  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ul- 
timatum. It  will  be  perceived  that  this  letter  par- 
takes rather  of  a  political  than  a  military  character. 
The  movement  is  recommended,  not  in  reference 
to  any  advantage  of  position  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict of'arms,  but  on  account  of  the  moral  effect  it 
would  produce  "  in  facilitating  and  hastening  the 
settlement  of  questions  that  might  become  the  sub- 
ject of  delicate  negotiation."  The  President,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  this  time  act  upon  this  recommend- 
ation, actuated,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  by  an  ex- 
treme reluctance,  on  his  part,  to  take  any  step 
which  might  perchance  militate  against  the  pacific 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  by  the  ne- 
gotiation which  was  then  about  to  be  undertaken. 
And  yet,  sir,  if  he  had  been  animated  by  the  un- 
worthy motives  and  the  unholy  ambition  which 
has  been  so  freely  imputed  to  him  by  gentlemen  of 
the  Opposition,  here  was  an  ample  opportunity 
afforded  of  taking  the  very  step  which  is  now 
charged  to  have  been  willfully  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  country  in  a 
war  of  conquest,  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
■upon  others  the  responsibility  of  the  act;  but,  sir, 
he  did  otherwise,  and  for  the  reason  I  have  al- 
ready given. 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  calls  the  retraxit  of  General  Taylor; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  upon  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
paragraph  referred  to,  that  the  order  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops  was  issued  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  very  language  of  the  despatch.  On  the  7th 
of  November,  General  Taylor  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  however,  tends  to  mod- 
ify, in  some  degree,  the  views  expressed  in  that  communi- 
cation. The  position  now  occupied  by  the  troops  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  best,  while  negotiations  are  pending,  or  at 
any  rate,  until  a  disposition  shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico 
to  protract  them  unreasonably." 

I  am  free  to  grant,  that  in  this  letter  General 
Taylor  has  modified  his  former  opinion  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  probable  effect  which  such  a  move- 
ment would  have  upon  pending  negotiation.  But 
with  equal  clearness  and  explicitness  he  renews 
the  recommendation,  to  take  effect  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  a  certain  contingency,  to  wit:  either  the 
failure  to  negotiate,  or  its  unnecessary  protraction; 
and,  sir,  the  action  of  the  President  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  this  last  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  He  did  wait,  as  General  Taylor  ad- 
vised, until  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  the  questions  in  dispute.  The 
news  of  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell,  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  was  received  hereon  the  12th  of 
January,  1845;  and  the  order  for  the  removal  of 
the  troops  was  issued  on  the  following  day;  and 
the  contingency  provided  for  in  General  Taylor's 
letter  having  then  happened,  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestions  of  that  letter,  the  order  is  issued. 
And  still  it  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  issuing  of  that  order,  involved  our 
country  in  an  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional 
war,  although  he  stands  justified,  upon  the  record, 
by  the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  the  Repub- 


lic of  Mexico;  justified  by  the  warlike  attitude  as- 
sumed by  her  Government  towards  the  United 
States;  justiried  by  the  preparations  for  war  that 
she  had  made;  justified  by  her  refusal  to  receive 
our  minister  upon  a  mere  prete.xt;  and,  finally, 
justified  by  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  anny,  providing  for 
the  very  contingency  upon  the  happening  of  which 
the  order  was  issued.  And  yet  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition,  in  the  infatuation  of  party  zeal,  in  re- 
viewing the  history  of  this  transaction,  in  one  and 
the  same  breath,  canonize  the  man  who  made  the 
recommendation,  and  denounce  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed it.  In  their  judgment.  General  Taylor  was 
right  in  advising  the  removal  of  the  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  if  Mexico  "  manifested  a  disposition 
toprotract  negotiations  unreasonably;"  but  Mr.  Polk 
did  wrong  in  ordering  the  removal,  after  Mexico 
had  positively  refused  to  negotiate  at  all.  I  put  it  to 
the  candor  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  his 
party,  to  say  whether  the  strict  demands  of  impar- 
tial justice  do  not  require  that  they  should  either 
withhold  the  plaudits  of  the  one,  or  abandon  the 
censure  of  the  other. 

I  come  now  to  consider  another  position,  and 
that  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the 
defence  of  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  was 
communicated  to  Congress  by  him  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  order.  I  say  the  policy  indicated 
by  that  order,  and  which  that  order  was  intended 
to  carry  out,  was  communicated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  the 
course  of  which  that  order  was  issued.  To  show 
this,  I  will  read  a  short  extract  or  two  from  the 
message  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  December,  1845: 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  at  the  form- 
ation of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  bounded  by  the  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  Atlantic,  lias  passed  the  Capes  of  Florida,  and 
been  peacefully  exte-nded  to  tlie  Del  Norte." 

Here  is  a  declaration,  in  the  message  of  the 
President,  of  what  he  considers  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas,  viz:  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

Again,  in  the  same  message,  he  informs  Con- 
gress : 

"  Our  army  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  in- 
vasion of  the  Texan  territory  which  might  he  attempted  by 
the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squadron  in  Uie  Gulf  was  ordered 
to  cooperate  with  the  army." 

What  was  the  Texan  territory  which  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  country  at  that  early  day  the  army 
was  placed  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del 
Norte  for  the  purpose  of  defending.'  It  is  imma- 
terial how  we  may  differ  here  about  the  line  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte.  We  are 
inquiring  now  as  to  the  policy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  What  line  did  he  inform  you 
the  army  was  placed  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Del  Norte  to  defend?  In  the  extract  first  read,  the 
President  informed  Congress  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas  was  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  he  then  says,  in  the  last  extract,  that  our 
troops  had  been  ordered  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
territory  of  Texas — that  territory  which,  in  his 
judgment,  extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

But  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annual  report 
accompanying  this  message  of  the  President  in 
December,  1845,  gives  information   of  the  same 

[  thing.     He  says: 

!  "The  ready  acceptance  on  the  partof  Texa-s  of  the  terms 
of  annexation  proffered  by  this  Government  excited  the  ill 

I  will  of  the  Government  of  Mexico.  That  Republic  menaced 
the  immediate  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  and  set  on  foot,  as  it  was  said,  extensive 
preparations  to  invade  and  subjugate  Texas.     Pursuant  to 

I  your  directions,  an  army  of  occupation  was  assembled  in 

1  that  State,  and  Brigadier  General  Taylor  assigned  to  the 
command  of  it.  He  was  instructed  to  repel  Mexican  aggres- 
sions, and  protect  the  country  from  Indian  invasions ;  to 
regard  the  Rio  del  Norte  ai  its  icestern  houitdary,  and  to  select 
a  position  fur  Ids  forces  with  reference  to  this  frontier  ;  but  to 
leave  unmolested  Mexican  settlements,  and  also  military 
posts,  should  there  be  any  such  posts  on  the  east  bank  of 
that  river,  which  were  in  the  occupation  of  Mexican  forces 
previously  to  the  period  when  Texas  assented  to  the  terms 
of  annexation." 

Sir,  there  is  the  communication  made  both  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  Congress  in  1845,  showing  us,  clearly  as  lan- 
guage can  express,  that  the  President  considered 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas, 
and  that  an  order  had  already  been  issued,  and  the 


troops  posted  there,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Was  any  movement  made 
in  Congress  about  it.-"  None;  and  yet  the  troops, 
we  were  informed  by  the  President,  were  in  what 
gentlemen  claim  to  be  disputed  territory,  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which  march 
is  now  claimed  by  gentlemen  to  have  been  the 
comiTiencement  of  the  war. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Lincoln,]  a 
few  days  ago,  introduced  a  resolution  calling  Ufwn 
the  President  to  inform  Congress  as  to  tlie  particular 
spot  upon  which  American  blood  had  been  spilt  upon 
American  soil.  I  ask  him  and  his  party  to  inform 
us  what  particular  spot  it  was  that  the  army  first 
put  their  foot  upon,  that  constituted  the  commence- 
ment of  this  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  war? 
Was  it  when  they  first  entered  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory.'  If  so,  where  is  that  Mexican  territory? 
Was  it  when  they  first  entered  upon  the  disputed 
territory  ?  If  so,  where  is  that  disputed  territory  ? 
I  desire  this  information,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  time  and  place,  when  and  where 
this  gross  outrage  of  involving  the  country  in  an 
unjust  war  was  committed.  The  mere  act  of  issu- 
ing the  order  did  not  do  it,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  at  what  period  in  the  progress  of 
its  execution  the  unholy  deed  was  perpetrated.  If 
gentlemen  assume  the  ground  that  the  occupancy 
of  the  disputed  territory  constituted  the  offence, 
then  I  desire  to  know  how  it  is  that  they  made  no 
effort  to  recall  the  troops  from  Corpus  Christi, 
which,  being  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nueces,  was 
a  part  of  the  disputed  territory,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore informed  us,  and  have  made  able  and  inge- 
nious arguments  in  support  of  the  position  that 
the  Nueces  river  was  the  legitimate  v/estern  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Texas.  I  confess  myself  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  who 
now  seem  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
occupancy  by  our  troops  of  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  who  quietly 
looked  upon  the  transaction  at  the  time  it  was 
transpiring,  unmoved  by  the  first  apprehension  of 
the  calamitous  results  which  it  is  now  said  neces- 
sarily followed  from  it.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that, 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  would  at  least  have 
raised  my  warning  voice  to  have  notified  my  coun- 
trymen of  the  impending  danger  that  was  threat- 
ening our  cherished  institutions,  and  summoned 
them  to  tiie  protection  of  the  Constitution  from  so 
foul  and  fatal  a  blow.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs, 
in  relation  to  this  order,  remains  yet  to  be  alluded 
to,  and  that  is  the  fact,  that  the  issuing  of  the  order 
was  known  to  many  of  their  most  prominent  men 
shortly  after  it  was  issued,  and  long  before  the 
troops  commenced  their  march  from  Corpus 
Christi.  A  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton]  avowed,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  early 
in  February;  and  when  called  upon  to  account  for 
his  strange  silence  and  inaction  on  the  subject, 
assigned  as  his  reason  for  not  moving  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  he  was  in  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  and 
could  not  therefore  promise  himself  any  success 
by  making  a  movement  in  that  body.  But,  as  it 
seeiYis  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  House  was  much  larger 
than  in  the  Senate,  he  placed  the  subject  in  charge 
of  a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  brought 
forward  here.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Clayton  the 
injustice  to  believe  that  he  thought  that  the  pros- 
pect for  successful  action  on  the  subject  was  Letter 
in  the  House  than  in  the  Senate.  He  well  knew 
that  the  small  size  of  the  Senate,  the  adaptation 
of  its  rules  for  the  regular  despatch  of  business, 
and  its  proverbial  courtesy,  afforded  far  superior 
opportunities  for  the  consideration  of  such  a  reso- 
lution than  could  possibly  be  hoped  for  in  this 
body;  and  the  result  in  this  very  case  shows  it; 
for  his  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ashmun] 
introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
failed  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  its 
consideration ,  and  that  was  an  end  of  it.  No  one, 
as  far  as  I  know,  ever  alluded  to  it  in  debate,  and 
certainly  neither  the  attention  of  the  House  nor 
the  country  was  ever  called  to  the  subject  with 
that  solemnity  which  the  importance  now  attached 
to  it  would  have  imperatively  demanded. 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  tiine  when  the  bill  declaring 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  providing  for 
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its  furlbcr  prosecution  by  raising  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  appropriating  ten  millions  of  dollars,  was 
under  consideration.  Now,  sir,  when  the  country, 
by  this  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  act  of  the 
President,  had  been  involved  in  an  unjust  war,  I 
appeal  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  know 
if  the  time  had  not  then  arrived  when  an  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  arrest  this  reckless 
Administration,  in  its  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
its  inroads  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
Justice  to  Mexico,  upon  whom  we  had  waged  an 
unjust  war — justice  to  the  Constitution  of  our  own 
country,  which,  as  freemen  and  statesmen,  we 
should  love  and  venerate — called  loudly  for  some 
interposing  hand  to  rescue  the  country  from  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  that  act;  but,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  proceedings  of  this  House  at  that  time, 
we  find  that  the  effort  then  made  to  bring  back 
our  army  from  this  war,  thus  unnecessaiily  and 
unconstitutionally  begim,  met  with  no  favor  from 
the  Whig  party.  I  read  froin  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  on  the  war  bill: 

"  Mr.  E.  B.  Holmes  ofTered  the  following  amendment, 
viiiioh,  by  ayes  8,  noes  122,  was  rejected  : 

"Provided,  That  the  piovij^ions  of  this  (the  first)  section 
do  not,  nor  shall  they  be  deemed  to,  apply  to  that  portion  of 
the  country  west  and  south  of  the  river  Nueoes,  except  so 
far  as  to  withdraw,  and,  if  jieed  be,  to  rescue  our  army  from 
the  region  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

Here  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  save  his  country,  to  rescue  the 
Constitution, and  avert  from  both  nations  the  hor- 
rors of  a  war  unnecessarily  snd  unconstitutionally 
begun  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
what  favor  did  it  receive  in  this  House.'  It  was 
rejected  by  ayes  8,  noes  122.  Where  then  were 
the  friends  of  this  most  remarkable  declaration, 
which  has  been  so  solemnly  spread  upon  the 
records  of  Congress,  that  they  did  not  give  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  the  aid  of  their  votes 
and  the  countenance  of  their  support?  Entertain- 
ing the  opinion  which  they  now  profess  to  hold, 
the  proposition  just  quoted  presented  the  only 
course  of  policy  consistent  with  the  obligations  of 
justice  and  humanity.  They  ought,  in  the  spirit 
of  this  amendment,  to  have  said  to  Mexico,  You 
have  been  wronged  by  the  act  of  the  President, 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  repairing  the  injury  which  we  have  inflicted 
upon  you,  by  withdrawing  the  troops  from  the 
scene  of  action.  But  the  record  shows  that  such  a 
policy  had  no  friends  upon  this  floor  at  that  time. 

In  the  course  of  this  proceeding  upon  the  war 
bill,  there  was  another  amendment  proposed  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  [Mr.  Delano,] 
which  had  for  its  object  the  expression  of  the  very 
opinion  contained  in  the  amendment  we  are  now 
considering,  though  in  a  much  milder  form.  He 
only  proposed  to  express  the  disapprobation  of 
Congress  of  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  order- 
ing our  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  rather,  to 
withhold  the  expression  of  its  approval.  It  shared 
the  same  fate  with  its  kindred  measure,  to  which 
we  have  been  just  alluding.  I  read  from  the  same 
day's  proceedings: 

"Mr.  Delano  offered  the  following  addition  tothe  eleventh 
section,  which  was  rejected  by  ayes  27,  noes  97: 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  approving  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  taking 
armed  occupation  of  any  territory  lying  between  the  Nueces 
and  Kio  del  Norte,  and  claimed  by  Mexico  as  never  having 
constituted  part  of  the  Province  of  Texas  during  the  time 
that  Texas  constituted  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic." 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  least  that  gentlemen 
could  have  done  at  that  time  would  have  been  to 
have  indicated  the  great  indignation  now  professed 
to  be  felt  against  the  President,  by  giving  to  this 
proposition  their  warm  and  cordial  support.  The 
President,  you  now  say,  had,  by  the  removal  of 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  unnecessarily  in- 
volved the  country  in  war,  and  violated  his  consti- 
tutional obligations;  and  yet,  when  called  upon,  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  act,  to  withhold 
your  approval,  you  treat  the  proposition  with  the 
coldest  indifference. 

Apart  from  these  collateral  questions,  which 
were  made  during  the  pendency  of  the  war  bill 
by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  they  propose  to  reconcile  the  support 
which  they  then  gave  to  that  measure  with  their 
present  unqualified  denunciation  of  the  origin  of 
the  war.  The  bill  passed  this  House  with  unusual 
unanimity — only  fourteen  members  voting  against 
it.    Upon  what  principle  do  gentlemen  justify  their 


vote  of  such  liberal  supplies  of  men  and  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  .•■  Was  it  the  requirement  of  patriot- 
ism to  sustain  the  President  in  a  war  which  he 
had  unnecessarily  brought  upon  the  country  .'  Did 
the  Constitution  impose  upon  them  an  obligation 
to  approve  and  sanction  a  war  which  had  its  very 
origin  in  the  violation  of  that  sacred  instrument.' 
Or  was  it  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  Mex- 
ico, whose  wrongs  already  suffered  at  our  hands 
by  the  act  of  the  President  required  the  infliction 
of  additional  injuries.'  I  know,  sir,  that  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  reconcile  the  support  of 
this  bill  with  subsequent  denunciation  of  the  war, 
upon  the  pretext  that  the  supplies  were  voted  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  General  Taylor  and  his 
army  from  the  perilous  condition  in  which  they 
were  placed.  It  requires  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  this  proposition. 
Every  man  must  have  felt  conscious,  at  the  time 
he  gave  his  vote  upon  that  bill,  that  General  Tay- 
lor and  his  army  must  either  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  Mexican  forces,  or  else  have  nobly  and 
triumphantly  vindicated  our  national  flag,  and 
thus  rescued  themselves  from  the  impending  dan- 
ger, before  the  bill  itself  could  become  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  therefore,  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  them,  the  bill  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Moreover,  coinpare  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  the  object  avowed  of  affording  relief  to 
General  Taylor  and  his  army,  and  what  a  picture 
does  it  present.'  The  bill  provides  that  the  militia, 
army,  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
fifty  thousand  volunteers,  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  rear  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination.  Thus,  upon  the  face  of  the 
bill,  is  its  object  clearly,  distinctly,  and  explicitly 
set  forth  and  declared.  And,  sir,  the  idea  that  the 
militia,  regular  army,  and  fifty  thousand  volun- 
teers, were  voted  for  to  extricate  General  Taylor 
and  his  army  from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  surrounded,  is 
preposterous  and  absurd;  and  when  you  consider, 
too,  that  the  navy  was,  by  the  same  bill,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President — that  they,  too, 
were  to  participate  in  the  relief  which  it  was  the 
alleged  object  of  this  bill  to  give  to  the  army  under 
General  Taylor, — the  picture  becomes  absolutely 
ridiculous.  No,  sir;  the  bill  too  clearly  expresses 
its  own  object  to  admit  of  cavilling,  and  the  accom- 
panying provisions  to  which  I  have  referred  dispel 
all  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  its  friends  and 
supporters.  The  means  furnished  in  the  bill  cor- 
respbnded  with  the  object  contemplated  by  it. 

This  brief  review  of  what  transpired  in  this 
House,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  war  bill 
of  the  13th  May,  shows,  that  at  that  time  the 
war,  whether  begun  necessarily  or  unnecessarily, 
constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally,  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  Mexico,  was,  by  the  vote  of  all  parties, 
to  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  power  and  energy 
which  the  ample  resources  of  the  country  would 
afford.  So  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are 
involved,  either  in  the  glaring  inconsistency  of 
having  changed  their  views  and  opinions  about 
the  origin  of  the  war  since  that  time,  or  else  in 
having  countenanced  and  sanctioned  by  their  votes 
the  vigorous  and  energetic  prosecution  of  a  war 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  waged  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  against  a  peaceful 
and  unoffending  sister  Republic.  They  may  take 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  as  their  taste  may 
suggest.  I  envy  them  not  their  position,  whichever 
may  be  their  selection. 

I  have  now  very  hastily  and  imperfectly  referred 
to  the  various  considerations  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  this  most  extraordinary  and  remarkable 
charge  made  against  te  President  of  the  United 
States.  My  purpose  has  been  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  following  propositions: 

First.  That  the  charge  made  by  the  Whig  party 
in  this  House  that  this  "  war  was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,"  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  views  and  opinions  of  the  same  party  pending 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Union. 

Secondly.  That  the  existing  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States — her  withdrawal  of 
her  minister  from  our  Government — her  repeated 


threats  to  reconquer  Texas — her  warlike  prepara- 
tions— her  expressed  determination  to  wage  war 
upon  the  United  States — the  imbittered  feelings  of 
her  people  against  us  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  as  manifested  in  the  overthrow  of  Her- 
rera,  simply  because  he  had  agreed  to  receive  an 
American  minister — her  refusal  to  settle  the  pend- 
ing difficulties  between  the  two  countries  by  peace- 
ful negotiation,  as  evidenced  by  the  rejection  of 
our  minister,  (Mr.  Slidell,)  after  indicating  a  will- 
ingness to  receive  him, — not  only  justified  the 
President  in  adopting  the  firm  and  energetic  policy 
which  he  pursued,  but  that  had  he  done  other- 
wise, he  would  have  subjected  himself  to  severe 
censure  and  animadversion. 

Thirdly.  That  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande  was 
given  in  strict  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Taylor,  who  advised  that  step,  in 
the  event  that  "  Mexico  should  manifest  a  dispo- 
sition to  protract  negotiation  unreasonaljly,"  and 
that  the  President  diii  postpone  the  order  until  he 
was  notified  that  the  Mexican  Government  had 
positively  refused  to  receive  our  minister  of  peace. 

Fourthly.  That  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas,  wliich  was  carried  out  in  the  execution 
of  this  order,  was  fully  communicated  to  Congress 
in  the  President's  message  and  the  accompanying 
War  report,  in  December,  1845,  and  that  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  that  policy,  authorized  the 
President  to  infer  their  acquiescence  in  and  approval 
of  it. 

Fifthly.  That  the  course  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Whig  party  upon  the  war  bill,  in  refusing  to 
vote  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  army  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nueces,  in  refusing  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  in 
taking  armed  occupation  of  the  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  actually 
voting  the  most  ample  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination, 
is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  declaration  now 
made,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally begun  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Sixthly.  That  the  charge  itself  is  unjust  and 
illiberal — unfounded  in  faet,  and  unsupported  by 
argument. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
correctness  of  these  propositions,  I  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  an  honest  and  enlightened  constitu- 
ency to  determine.  I  may  be  permitted,  however, 
to  express  the  belief,  that  the  country  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  record  of  the  history  of 
this  war  gives  the  strongest  assurances  that  the 
President  has  been  actuated  throughout  by  the 
hignest  and  purest  motives,  and  that  his  conduct 
has  been  wise,  judicious,  and  statesmanlike. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  PUBLIC  FINANCES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  S.  S.  PHELPS, 

OF  VERMONT, 
In  the  Senate,  January  27  and  28,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  addi- 
tional Military  Force. 

Mr.  PHELPS  said  : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  not  my  purpose,  sir,  in 
addressing  the  Senate  at  this  time,  to  go  into- an 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  this  war — as  to  its  merits 
or  demerits — nor,  sir,  to  inquire  where  the  blame 
rests,  provided  there  be  blame  in  its  commence- 
ment. The  important  question  now  before  us  is, 
first,  how  shall  this  war  be  prosecuted  successfully 
while  it  lasts;  and,  above  all,  how  ran  it  be  termi- 
nated ?  When  these  questions  are  disposed  of,  and 
the  country  restored  to  a  state  of  peace,  we  may 
then  perhaps  amuse  ourselves  with  the  inquiry, 
who  has  been  in  fault.'  In  looking  at  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  as  it  now  presents  itselfto  us, 
as  a  practical  question,  the  position  in  which  the 
Senate  has  been  pleased  to  place  me  has  very 
naturally  drawn  my  attention  to  the  financial  as- 
pect of  the  question,  and  I  have  esteemed  it  to  be 
my  duty,  after  having  devoted  some  little  attention 
to  the  subject— though  not  indeed  so  much  as  I 
should  desire  to  do — to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
result  of  my  investigations.     I  am  aware,  sir,  that 
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there  is  no  amusement  to  be  found  in  tiiis  inquiry; 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  not  very  interesting;  but,  sir, 
it  is  an  inquiry  which  is  not  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
a  matter  of  business  and  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  further — 
and  such  seems  to  be  the  fact  as  yet— a  very  im- 
portant question  arises,  what  effect  will  it  have  on 
the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try? How  are  the  means  to  be  obtained  for  its 
prosecution?  And  how  are  these  means  to  be 
obtained,  consistently  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large?  Sir,  in  determining  this  question, 
the  first  inquiry  will  be,  what  has  been  its  effect 
thus  far?  And  when  we  have  ascertained  that, 
we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  judge  what  will  be  its 
effect  hereafter.  Sir,  from  the  best  computation  I, 
have  been  able  to  make,  the  treasury  has  fallen 
in  arrears  within  the  past  two  years,  or  nearly  two 
years — while  this  war  has  already  lasted — to  an 
extent  not  much,  if  anything,  short  of  seventy 
millions  of  dollars.  Yes,  sir,  from  the  best  com- 
putation which  I  am  able  to  make,  the  revenues 
of  this  country  have  fallen  short  of  its  expendi- 
tures for  the  past  two  years  to  an  amount  not 
much,  if  any, less  than  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 
Well,  sir,  I  will  submit  to  the  Senate  certain  esti- 
mates, which  will  conclusively  prove  this  result, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  to  the  Senate,  if  they 
will  give  me  their  attention ,  from  data  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  this  result  must  inevitably  be  produced. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  or  rather  on  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  after 
the  war  had  been  for  some  six  weeks  in  existence, 
there  was  then — exclusively  of  the  expenditures 
during  the  short  period  the  war  had  then  lasted— 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  upwaa-ds  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  find,  from  the  several  reports 
ef  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  borrowed,  in  treasury  notes  and  stocks, 
issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 
1847,  nearly  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars;  and 
that  during  the  current  fiscal  year  thoy  have  bor- 
rowed, in  addition  to  this,  six  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  tells  us,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  there  will'be  a  deficiency  in 
the  treasury  of  nearly  sixteen  millions.  I  take  the 
original  report  of  the  Secretary,  though  lam  aware 
there  has  been  a  recent  correction  of  that  report. 
These  sums — the  balance  in  the  treasury  1st  July, 
1846— the  amourrts  borrowed  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  the  deficiency  anticipated  at  the 
close  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  will  amount  to  fifty-six  millions  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But  this  is 
not  all.  At  the  very  commencement  of  this  session 
we  were  informed  by  the  Secretary  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  appropriation  for  the  current  year 
of  a  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This 
addition  to  the  previous  result  gives  the  amount  of 
about  sixty-seven  millions  as  the  deficiency  of  rev- 
enue below  the  amount  of  our  expenditures  for  the 
last  two  years.  From  this,  sir,  I  have  deducted 
six  millions  six  hundred  and  eigluy-one  thou- 
sand dollars,  because  it  was  suggested — upon  what 
evidence  I  know  not  exactly — that  upon  revising 
the  estimates  submitted  to  us,  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  an  error  of  nearly  seven  millions, 
there  being  that  amount  in  the  treasury  which  is 
not  represented  in  the  statement  communicated  to 
us.  Deducting,  then,  this  sum,  which  is  reported 
to  be  a  little  short  of  seven  millions,  but,  calling  it 
six  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou- 
sand, the  result  is,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sixty 
millions  for  the  two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
millions  a  year.  But,  sir,  I  am  very  lar  from  be- 
ing satisfied  with  the  calculations  of  the  Secretary. 
To  satisfy  my  own  judgment,  I  will  add  eight  mil- 
lions, being  the  amount  to  which,  as  I  believe,  the 
Secretary  has  over-estimated  the  public  revenue. 
This  gives  us  the  amount  of  sixty-eight  millions 
as  being  the  deficiency  which  has  already  accrued, 
or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  millions  a  year.  For 
the  coming  year  ending  June,  1849,  the  Secretary 
has  estimated  the  deficiency  at  $20,500,000.-  I 
have  obtained  this  result  by  deducting  the  estimat- 
ed deficiency  for  the  current  year  from  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  the  deficiency  on  the  30ih  June, 
1849.  Well,  sir,  without  going  further,  without 
at  present  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  his  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year — by  taking  the  deficiency 
as  estimated  by  himself,  we  have,  for  the  three 


years  ending  June  30,  1849,  the  sum  of  eighty- 
ei^ht  millions  as  the  deficiency  of  our  means  below 
our  expenditures.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  con- 
cise statement  of  our  financial  experience  thus  far, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  statements.  And 
if  we  add  to  this  the  sum  of  0,000,000,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  the  Senate  is  an  over-esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year,  and  the 
sum  of  ^7,000,000  for  under-estimales  of  expendi- 
ture for  that  year,  the  deficiency  for  three  years, 
ending  June  30, 1849,  wili  be  §104,000,000,  orabout 
thirty-five  millions  a  year. 

Statement  of  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  for  ivjo 
years,  from  July  1,  1846,  to  June  30,  1848. 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1846 $9,125,439 

Avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans,  1846-7 25,679,199 

Avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans,  1847-8 6,285,994 

Estimated  deficiency  in  thetreasury,  July  1, 1848    15,729,114 

$■56,820,046 
Add  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  Secretary, 
not  included  in  tiis  estimate  of  expenditure..     10,031,844 

Total,  by  Secretary's  estimates $66,881,890 

Deduct  the  amount  of  error  discovered  at  the 
department,  say 6,881,890 

Leaves  true  deficiency,  by  Secretary's  estimate  .ffiOjOOOjOOO 
Add  for  over-estimate  of  revenue  for  current 
year 8,000,000 

True  deficiency.' $68,000,000 

Or  thirty-four  millions  per  year  for  two  years. 

Secretary  estimates  deficiency  for 
the  year  eiulin?  June  30,  1849. . . .  $20,000,000 

Add  for  over-estimate  of  revenue  . .      9,000,000 

Under-estimate  of  expenditure,  not 
including  ten  regiments  not  esti- 
mated for 7,009,000 

35,000,000 

Total  deficiency  for  three  years $104.0"0.ni'0 

What,  then,  sir,  is  to  be  our  future  financial  con- 
dition? I  will  submit  another  estimate,  which  is 
intended  to  show  the  Senate  to  what  extent  the 
deficiency  is  to  go,  and  what  amount  of  money 
will  be  necessary  to  be  raised  upon  the  public 
credit  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from 
this  time.     This  is  my  object. 

I  commence  with  the  deficiency,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  of  thirty-six  millions  on  the  30tli 
June,  1849.  In  addition  to  that,  an  over-estimate, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  of  the  revenues  for  the  current 
year,  has  been  made.  In  the  first  place,  I  deduct 
from  the  Secretary's  estimate  the  sum  of  seven 
millions,  estimated  by  him  to  be  received  from  cus- 
toms in  the  current  year.  I  also  deduct  one  mil- 
lion from  the  estimated  receipts  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  I  deduct  from  his  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts for  customs  for  the  coming  year,  errting 
June,  1849,  eight  millions  more;  and  I  deduct  for 
this  year  also  one  million,  as  an  over-estimate  of 
the  receipts  from  public  lands.  Tiiese  deductions 
may  appear  to  Senators  to  be  large.  They  may 
create  an  impression  that  the  object  is  to  present 
our  financial  affairs  in  tiieir  worst  aspect.  But,  sir, 
I  am  confident  that  an  examination  of  the  estimates 
of  the  Secretary,  coupled  with  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  reasoning  from  the  present  condition 
of  tiie  country,  will  convince  the  Senate  that  this 
deduction  is  by  no  means  too  large  : 
Secretary's  estimate  of  deficiency,  June  30, 1849,  $36,000,000 
Add  for  over-estimate  of  revenue,  viz : 

From  customs,  year  ending  Ju'ie 
30,  1848 $7,000,000 

Public  lands,  same  year 1,000,000 

From  customs,  year  ending  June 

.30,  1849 8,000,000 

Public  lands,  same  year 1,000,000 

Total  over-estimated $17,000,000 

For  short  estimate  of  expenditures,  viz  : 
Amount  of  deficiencies  for  which 
the  Secretary  asks  appropriation 
for  th  e  curre  ii  t  year,  $10,000,000, 
deducting  excess  of  expenditure 
by  his  estimate  over  existing  ap- 
propriations, say  $3,0110,(100. . . .  $7,000,000 
Under-estlmate  of  expenditure  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1849 7,000,000 

For  the  ten  regiments  contempla- 
ted by  this  bill,  not  of  course  in- 
cluded by  the  Secretary 4,000,000 

18,000.000 

For  loans  available,  already  authorized 4,000,000 

Aggregate $7.5,000,000 

Deduct  error  in  official  report 7,COO,000 

Total  to  be  raised  by  loan  over  and  above  the 
revenues  of  the  country $68,000,000 


In  this  estimate  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  out- 
standing treasury  notes,  which  may,  and  probably 
will,  absorb  the  revenue  to  a  great  extent,  and 
m^ake  a  further  resort  to  credit  necessary. 

The  first  item  of  correction  of  the  Secretary's 
report  is  the  estimate  of  the  receipts  from  customs 
for  the  current  year.  The  honorable  Secretary  es- 
timates these  receipts  at  thTrty-one  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Sir,  one  year  ago,  (in  December,  1846,)  he 
estimated  the  receipts  from  custorns  for  the  then 
current  year  at  twenty-eight  millions,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  fell  short  of  twenty-tour,  an  over-esti- 
mate of  over  four  millions,  as  tested  by  the  actual 
receipts  into  the  treasury.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
say,  that  these  estimates  are  always  too  large. 
And  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  estimates  of  our 
expenditures  are  always  too  small.  Our  receipts 
fi-om  customs  for  the  past  year  have  fallen  short  of 
twenty-four  millions.  And  on  what  data,  or  on 
what  ground  of  anticipation,  does  the  Secretary 
increase  the  sum  this  year  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
one  millions — an  excess  in  the  revenue  from  this 
source  estimated  for  the  present  year,  over  and 
above  the  actual  receipts  of  last  year,  to  the  extent 
of  seven  millions  of  dollars?  Sir,  let  us  instili>te  a 
comparison  between  the  condition  of  things  during 
the  past  year  and  the  present.  The  revenues  for 
the  past  year  were  increased,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  combined  effect  of  the  new  tariff,  which  was  to 
go  into  operation,  by  its  terms,  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1846;  and  the  warehouse  bill,  which  went 
into  effect  on  the  day  of  its  passage,  viz:  AugusS 
4,  1846.  Both  these  bills  had  been  long  pending — 
one  having  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  the 
21sl  January,  and  the  other  into  the  House  on  the 
14th  April,  1846  ;  so  that  the  passage  of  both  was 
for  a  long  time  anticipated. 

Sir,  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  gave  notice  to 
the  commercial  world  that,  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber following  its  passage,  the  duties  were  to  be  re- 
duced. Your  warehouse  bill  tendered  to  them  the 
privilege  of  storing  their  importations,  and  retain- 
ing the  duties  upon  them  until  they  could  be  with- 
drawn upon  payment  of  the  reduced  rate  of  duties 
under  the  new  act.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  importations  of  the  latter 
part  of  1846  were  thrown  over  for  the  payment  of 
the  duties  to  the  month  of  December.  The  result 
of  it  was,  that  there  was  a  very  great  falling  off  in 
the  amount  of  duties  received  in  that  portion  of  the 
year  1846.  Sir,  I  have  an  estimate  which  will  show 
you  the  effect  of  these  two  measures  upon  our  rev- 
enue for  the  year  ending  June,  1847.  The  receipts 
for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1845,  amounted  to  eight  millions  eight  hundred  and 
si.xty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  receipts  for  the 
same  months  in  the  year  1846  fell  to  six  millions 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  three  months  constituting  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847. 
This  is  shown  more  fully  in  the  following  table  : 

Rer-eiptsfor  July,  August,  and  Sep-  Per  month. 

temt.er,  1845 $8.861,9,32  or  $2.95.3,977 

Same  months  in  1849 6,153,826  or     2,0.51,275 

Difference 2,708,106  or        902,702 

Receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  1846- '47 6,153,826  or     2,051,977 

Receipt-  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1846 l,688,480or        844,140 

Difterence $1,207,837 

Why  was  this?  Was  there  anything  in  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  produce  this  decline  in 
the  revenue?  Was  not  the  country  advancing  in 
prosperity  during  those  years?  It  was  unques- 
tionably the  effect  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  revenue  fell  off  because  the  import- 
ations were  placed  in  warehouses,  to  be  entered 
upon  the  payment  of  reduced  duties.  Well,  what 
next?  In  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
your  receipts  fell  to  one  million  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  dollars,  or  an  average  of 
eight  hundred  and  eigfity-four  thousand  dollars  per 
month.  During  the'months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  duties  averaged  two  millions  fifty- 
one  thousand  and  a  fraction.  The  effect  of  these  , 
lYieasures,  then,  was  precisely  what  had  been  pre- 
dicted on  this  floor.  It  was  a  most  extensive  falling^ 
off  in  the  income  of  the  country,  ilntil  the  period  of 
the  first  of  December,  1846,  arrived,  and  then  your 
revenue  increased;  and  that  increase  of  revenue  has 
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been  tliought  of  sufficient  importance,  not  only  to 
be  presented  to  us  very  formally  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  to  be  twice  repeated  in  tlie 
President's  message. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  boasting  to  exhibit  to  the 
country  at  large  the  value  of  this  improvement  in 
our  financial  system,  the  new  tariff,  why,  let  it 
pass;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  the  infer- 
ence that  this  increase  of  revenue  is  to  continue, 
I  beg  to  dissent  altogether  from  any  such  conclu- 
sion. 

Sir,  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  the 
year  ending  December  1st,  1846,  and  the  year  end- 
ing Decemiier  1st,  1847.  For  what  purpose  is  the 
fiscal  year  abandoned,  and  the  computation  of  time 
made  from  the  1st  of  December,  in  one  year,  to 
that  period  in  the  next  year?  Doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  operation  of  the  new 
tariff,  which  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1846.  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  revenue  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1846  was  thrown  upon  the  succeeding  months, 
whea  the  new  tariff  bill  went  into  operation,  and 
this  presented  an  accumulation  of  revenue  during 
those  months.  Other  circumstances  combined  to 
swell  the  revenues  at  the  close  of  that  year.  The 
peculiar  state  of  things  in  Europe,  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  ourTSroductions,and  the  increased 
importation  consequent  on  the  exportation  of  those 
productions,  tended  to  throw  upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  a  large  increase.  In  short,  the  year 
between  December  1, 1846,  and  Deceml)er  1,  1847, 
with  the  aid  of  the  warehousing  system,  borrowed 
the  revenues  of  the  preceding  year,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  importation,  growing  out 
of  our  increased  exportations,  anticipating  the  fu- 
ture wants  of  the  country,  it  anticipated  the  revenue 
of  the  succeeding  year.  Are  we  to  suppose,  be- 
cause there  was  an  increase  of  duties  during  that 
year,  that  that  increase  is  to  continue.'  A  mo- 
ment's attention  to  the  subject  forbids  any  such 
conclusion.  What  causes  are  to  operate.'  In  the 
first  place,  when  this  great  importation  took  place, 
the  country  was  prosperous,  money  was  flowing 
in  from  abroad  ;  notwithstanding  this  great  import- 
ation, there  wa.s  a  balance  of  money  coming  into 
the  country  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
country  now.'  Instead  of  having  a  surplus  of 
capital,  you  find  a  stringency  in  the  money  market; 
instead  of  a  surplus  of  capital,  the  surplus  of  a 
period  of  prosperity  has  sought  investment  in 
various  ways.  A  vast  amount  has  been  invested, 
and  is  in  process  of  investment,  in  railroads — fifty 
millions,  it  is  computed,  in  New  England  alone; 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  in  your  public 
debt;  a  vast  amount  is  absorbed  by  goods  on  hand; 
a  rigid  curtailment  of  the  currency,  and  a  strin- 
gency in  the  rnoney  market,  almost  unprecedented, 
has  ensued.  Sir,  are  we  seriously  to  calculate,  in 
this  state  of  things,  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
same  commercial  activity,  the  same  state  of4-ev- 
enue.' 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  unusual  importations, 
stimulated  by  the  increased  demand  for  our  pro- 
ductions, have  thrown  into  the  country  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  than  were  wanted.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  goods.  The  importations  increased 
some  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Well,  if 
there  is  a  surplus  to  this  amount,  there  is  no  in- 
ducementto  import;  and,  as  I  have  alieady  remark- 
ed, we  are  not  able  to  purchase.  Nor  is  this  all. 
If  the  course  of  trade  threw  into  the  country  a 
greater  importation  than  the  present  demand  war- 
ranted,your  warehousesystem  furnished  a  resource 
by  which  the  importer  was  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  advancing  the  amount  of  the  duties  upon  his 
importation  until  there  was  a  market  for  the  goods. 
The  importations  hereafter  will  go  into  the  ware- 
houses, and  you  will  get  no  duties  until  the  goods 
are  wanted  for  consumption. 

Sir,  there  seems  to  be  a  strange  idea  entertained 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and,  although  strange,  it 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  idea:  it  is,  that  our  exporta- 
tions are  to  be  governed  by  our  importations,  and 
that  we  may  increase  our  exportations  by  increas- 
ing our  importations.  This,  sir,  I  believe,  is  con- 
trary to  all  experience.  It  is  a  theory  which  is 
calculated  to  bankrupt  the  public  treasury,  or  to  ruin 
the  fortunes  of  any  private  individual  who  adopts 
and  acts  upon  it.  Sir,  my  theory  is  the  reverse 
of  this.     Your  exportations  should  govern  your 


importations.  You  should  buy  only  what  you  can 
pay  for.  I  suppose  that  our  importations  must 
depend,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  amount  of 
our  exportations. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  increase  our  importa- 
tions? The  demand  for  our  breadstuffs,  which  has 
now  nearly  ceased;  the  famine  and  distress  abroad, 
which  has  now  passed  by;  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  ability  of  other  nations  to  purchase  our  pro- 
ductions, they  will  not  buy  what  they  do  not  need. 
There  must  be  a  falling  off  of  our  exportations, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  falling  off  of 
importations  and  of  revenue  also.  Sir,  the  average 
rate  of  duty  under  the  piesent  tariff  is  such  as  to 
require  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
importations  to  raise  thirty  millions  of  reveinie. 
I  believe  my  honorable  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
estimated  it  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions. 
He  includes  in  his  estimate  the  gross  amount  of 
importations,  including  free  goods;  my  estimate  is 
of  dutiable  goods  only.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the 
average  rate  of  the  existing  tariff  is  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  per  cent.  Now,  such  an  importation 
exceeds  the  ability  of  the  country.  Such  is  our 
present  situation;  and  what  are  we  to  expect  for 
the  period  included  between  this  and  the  1st  of 
July,  1849?  Your  necessities  for  money,  your 
exorbitant  demand  for  loans,  combined  with  the 
operations  of  the  sub-treasury  and  its  specie-clause, 
pressing  with  combined  action  upon  the  money 
market,  must  perpetuate  this  state  of  things. 

Sir,  I  have  been  comparing  the  estimated  receipts 
for  the  current  year  with  those  of  the  last.  I  have 
remarked  that  in  these  calculations  the  data  are 
derived  from  the  results  of  the  past — from  the  esti- 
mates of  previous  years;  and  I  have  remarked, 
fisrther,  that  during  the  year  1847,  a  great  part  of 
the  receipts  consists  of  returns  which  properly  be- 
long to  a  former  period.  Now,  I  ask,  on  what  or- 
dinary calculations,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
the  honorable  Secretary  raises  his  estimates  of  the 
receipts  from  twenty-four — the  actual  receipts  last 
year — to  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars?  What 
considerations  furnish  a  basis  for  such  a  calcula- 
tion ? 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  the 
honorable  Secretary  arrives  at  it.  It  is  this:  He 
takes,  in  the  first  place,  the  receipts  for  the  first 
quarter — for  July,  August,  and  September.  These 
are  precisely  the  months  in  which  we  were  getting 
returns  for  our  breadstuffs.  He  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that,  assuming  the  revenue  of  the  first  quar- 
ter to  be  an  average  of  the  year,  the  proceeds  from 
customs  for  the  whole  year  will  amount  to  forty^ 
fiv^millions.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  calcula- 
tion that  the  honorable  Secretary  himself  discards 
it  as  the  l)asis  of  an  estimate.  Being  dissatisfied 
with  this  result,  he  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  ^he  revenue  of  the  year  for 
a  series  of  years.  He  thus  ascertains  that  the  first 
quarter  is  the  most  productive,  and,  by  reducing 
his  estimates  in  propprtion,  he  brings  his  calcula- 
tions down  to  forty  millions  instead  of  forty-five. 
But  he  is  still  dissatisfied.  The  next  step  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  revenue  for  the  five  months  next  previous 
to  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  which  he  tells  us 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  ;^  15, .506, 257,  or  a  little  over 
P,000,000  per  month.  Estimating  the  revenue  for 
the  twelve  months  at  that  rate,  (making,  probably, 
an  allowance  for  the  greater  productiveness  of  the 
first  quarter,)  he  would  make  the  revenue  of  the 
year  amount  to  ^5, 000, 000.  But  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  this.  What  next?  He  ascertains  the 
receipts  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  five,  viz: 
October  and  November,  to  be  ^2,200.000  per  month, 
and  estimates  the  receipts  for  the  residue  of  the 
fiscal  year  at  that  rate.  To  this  he  adds  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  first  quarter,  and  it  gives  ai)out 
$.31,000,000  for  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 
Actual  receipts  for  five  months  ending  Decem- 

l)er  1,  1847 $15,506,257 

Receipts  for  the  first  quarter,  as  per  annual 

report,  deducted 11,106,957 

Leaves  for  October  and  November 4,400,000 

(Or  an  avcraje  of  $2,200,000  per  month.) 

E-^tinialin!!9monfh?anhatavcra(;e  (f3,200,000)  19.800,000 

Add  actual  receiptsof  first  quarter 11,106,2.57 

Gives  for  the  year ,30.90o.257 

Or,  in  round  numbers 31,000,000 


Here  you  have  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of  the 
honoialjle  Secretary. 

Now,  the  Secretary  finds  his  receipts  rapidly 
declinino-,  because  the  importations  are  declining. 
It  appears,  as  heretofore  staled,  that  the  receipts 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  amount  to 
$11,106,257,  or  equal  to  $,3,702,085  per  month. 
The  receipts  for  October  and  November  are  equal 
to  $2,200,000  per  month.  Thus  we  have  a  falling 
off  duriria:  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
from  $3,702,085,  for  July,  August,  and  SeptemI.er, 
to  $2,200,000,  the  average  of  October,  or  a  falling 
off  of  $1,500,000  per  month. 

Is  it  not  apparent  to  every  Senator  who  hears 
me,  that  this  decline  must  continue?  Is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  there  is  an  overstock  of  goods  in  the 
country?  And  is  it  not  well  known  thut  the 
scarcity  of  money  has  induced  importers  to  coun- 
termand their  orders  for  goods?  Sir,  we  have  it 
from  the  very  best  authority. 

Under  these  circumstances,  although  there  may 
be  a  great  influx  of  revenue  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  mere  effect 
of  the  accumulation  of  revenue  in  that  quarter  for 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  The  very  fact  that 
your  imports,  and,  consequently  your  revenue, 
are  increased  in  one  portion  of  the  year,  must  lead' 
you  to  expect  that  it  will  decline  in  the  otiier  por- 
tions. 

Now,  I  a.sk,  on  what  principle  it  is  expected  that 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  from  imports  this  year 
will  exceed  that  of  the  last?  Sir,  the  true  rule  of 
comparison  would  he  to  take  the  fiscal  year,  and 
that  for  the  very  reason  that  I  have  already  as- 
signed. The  tariff  of  1846  covers  the  fiscal  year 
ending  1st  of  July,  1847,  although  it  went  into 
effect  in  December,  because  the  payment  of  du- 
ties was  in  a  great  measure  suspended  during 
the  intervening  time  between  the  passage  of  the 
act  and  the  time  of  its  going  into  operation.  Well, 
sir,  I  will  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

What  is  the  next  ground  of  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary's  estimates?  He  estimates  three  and  a  half 
millions  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands.  Well,  sir,  during  the  past  year  your  sales 
did  not  reach  two  millions  and  a  half.  Upon  what 
theory,  then,  it  is  that  the  Secretary  estimates  one 
million  more  from  the  receipts  for  public  lands 
than  was  actually  received  last  year,  I  have  yet  to 
learn.  It  is  a  point  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss,  because  I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  such 
an  estimate;  and  unless  reasons  are  presented  fiom 
some  other  quarter,  I  shall  still  be  incredulous.  I 
deduct,  therefore,  one  million  from  the  estimated 
receifits  from  the  public  lands,  because  the  estimate 
exceeds  all  experience,  and  because  no  reason  has 
been  assiened,  and  none,  in  my  judirment,  can  be 
assigned  for  it.  That  makes  ei^ht  millions  to  he 
deducted  from  the  Secretary's  esti.mate  of  revenue 
for  the  current  year  1847- '48,  and  to  be  added  to 
the  estimate  of  deficiency. 

The  next  item  is  an  over-estimate  of  the  revenue 
from  customs- for  the  year  ending  June,  1849.  I 
have  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  this;  I  merely 
refer  to  the  fact,  that,  the  revenue  having  fallen 
off,  I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  calculation  it  is, 
that,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  is  to  rise  to  thirty-two 
millions  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  present  slate 
of  the  country  reTiders  it  impossible;  and  as  to 
any  change,  I  have  not  seen  the  slightest  prospect 
of  it.  Well,  sir,  1  take  the  Secretary's  estimates; 
and  I  must  deduct  eight  millions  from  his  esti- 
mated receipts  from  customs  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1849.  I  then  lake  the  estimate  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  public  lands  for  thecomit)?  year,  which 
he  has  given  to  us  as  three  millions,  and  I  ask 
upon  what  basis  does  this  estimate  rest'  Do  we 
not  all  know  that  we  have  granted  land  bounties 
to  our  soldiers  to  the  extent  of  at  least  seventy 
thousand,  which  will  cover  twelve  millions  of  acres 
of  your  public  lands?  Your  average  sales  are  but 
twoand'a  half  millions  annually,  and  you  have 
actually  thrown  into  the  market,  in  bounties  to 
your  soldiers,  enough  to  cover,  at  this  average,  an 
amount  of  sales  for  five  years.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  when  land  warrants  are  thrown 
abroad  over  the  country,  sufficient  to  cover  five 
years'  sales,  we  are  presented  with  a  grave  calcu- 
lation of  an  increase  of  a  million  of  dollars  from 
this  source.     Time  may  possibly  bring  this  about. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  able  to  see 
further  than  the  rest  of  us;  but  whether  it  may  be 
brought  about  or  not,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
8uch  an  estimate  is  not  to  be  considered  by  us  on 
this  occasion  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  our  ac- 
tion. 

I  must  add,  then,  to  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  deficiency,  the  sum  of  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars,  being  an  over-estimate  by  him,  for  these 
deductions  from  the  estimates  of  receipts  into  the 
public  treasury — a  large  sum,  I  admit;  but  if  gen- 
tlemen will  give  a  liitle  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
think  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived. 

Sir,  there  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  which 
I  desire  to  notice,  and  it  is  this :  the  expenditures 
of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  fifty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account 
of  the  public  debt;  but,  as  I  have  already  remark- 
ed, the  Secretary  informed  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  that  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  ten  millions  was  necessary  to  cover  the 
expenses  for  the  year.  A  question  then  arises, 
whether  these  ten  millions  are  included  in  the  fifty- 
six  millions.  It  has  cost  me  much  trouble  to 
ascertain  it,  but  it  has  not.  Of  course  this  addi- 
tional expenditure  must  be  added  to  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  deficiency.  But,  sir,  let  us  look  a 
little  further  into  this. 

The  whole  estimated  expenditure  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  (Decem- 
ber, 1846,)  was  forty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
actual  expenditure  for  the  same  year,  as  now  as- 
certained by  him,  (see  his  annual  report  to  this 
Congress,)  is  fifty-eight  millions  and  a  fraction. 
Here  we  have  a  difference  in  the  two  estimates  for 
the  present  year,  one  made  at  the  commencement, 
and  the  other  at  this  time,  of  thirteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

Sir,  the  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  for  the  service  of  the  current  year 
(ending  June  30,  1848)  exceeded  by  the  sum  of 
nearly  nine  millions  the  Secretary's  estimates  as 
submitted  to  Congress  at  that  session;  and  yet  the 
Secretary  now  asks  an  appropriation  of  over  ten 
millions  to  cover  deficiencies.  It  is  proper  for  me 
to  add,  that,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  the  expenditure  for  the  current  year,  as  esti 
mated  by  the  Secretary  in  his  recent  report,  exceeds 
the  amount  of  appropriations  by  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  order,  then,  to  ascertain -the 
actual  expenditure  of  the  year,  seven  millions  only 
should  be  added  to  this  estimate.  This  will  carry 
that  expenditure  up  to  more  than  sixty-five  mil- 
lions. 

This  sum  of  seven  millions,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  added  to  his  estimate  upon  his  own  authority, 
that  is  to  say,  his  estimate  of  arrearages  of  the 
present  session,  and  his  demand  for  further  appro- 
priations. 

The  next  particular  in  my  table  of  corrections  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  is  the  item  of  seven  mil- 
lions for  under-estimaie  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  from  July  I,  1848,  to  June  30, 
1849. 

These  expenditures  are  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  sum  of  1^55,644,941.  In  vfhat  light  are 
we  to  regard  these  estimates?  Sir,  all  experience 
shows  that  these  estimates  are  too  low.  Year  after 
year  Congress  is  called  upon  to  supply  deficiencies. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  implies  no  cen- 
sure of  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  fur- 
nishing them.  It  is  natural  that  every  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  should  endeavor  to  put  the 
bestaspect  upon  the  financial  aflfairs  of  the  country, 
and  heads  of  bureaus  and  other  subordinates  will 
reduce  their  estimates  of  expenditure  as  low  as 
possible.  Judging,  then,  from  all  past  experience, 
we  must  regard  these  estimates  as  falling  short  of 
the  actual  ex|ienditure.  But  there  are  special  rea- 
sons for  anticipating  an  excess  of  expenditure  for 
the  coming  year  over  and  above  the  present  esti- 
mates. Let  me  advert  to  the  report  of  the  (Quar- 
termaster General.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  oflicer  asks  an  additional  appropriation  of  five 
millions  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  year.  What  does  he  say  of 
his  estimates  for  the  next?  In  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  15th  November,  1847,  he 
-  says: 

"  The  estimates  which  I  submitted  on  tlie  4th  instant,  for 


the  service  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  were  made  out  from  data 
derived /roin  the  experience  of  the  last  year.  At  your  sugges- 
tion, J  have  carefully  reJixauiiiied  every  iteui,  and  in  all 
depending  in  any  degree  upon  my  own  action,  or  that  of  the 
oftirer  of  the  dep  irlment,  I  hare  made  consulernhle  deductions. 
Whetlier  these  deductions  be  judicious,  time  nmst  deter- 
mine. I  would  not  have  ventured  tp  make  them,  Irut  for  the 
fact  that  two  sessi  ms  of  Congress  vnll  have  terminated  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  estimates  now  sub- 
milted  have  been  made." 

Sir,  this  is  significant  language.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, it  means  this:  the  estimates  are  too  small. 
They  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  would  not  be 
submitted,  were  it  not  that  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress will  intervene,  and  opportunity  will  be  afford- 
ed to  ask  for  further  appropriation,  before  the  ex- 
penditure is  incurred.  With  the  experience  of  the 
present  year,  (a  deficiency  in  the  estimates  of  this 
department  of  five  millions,)  and  an  estimate  thus 
qualified  explained — not  to  say  apologized  for — 
what  are  we  to  expect  as  the  result  of  these  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year?  Beyond  all  question, 
that  the  expenditure  will  largely  exceed  the  estimate 
as  it  has  done  heretofore. 

To  what  extent  the  estimates  of  the  duarter- 
master  General  were  reduced  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary,  I  am  not  able  precisely  to  state.  It 
is  stated,  however,  by  a  Senator  near  me,  [Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island,]  upon  information  said 
to  be  derived  from  that  officer,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House,  that  seven  millions  more  will  be  re- 
quired in  that  department  alone,  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  the  estimates  submitted  to  us,  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  If  this  be  true,  the  addition 
which  I  have  made  to  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
expenditure  for  that  year,  ($7,000,000,)  and  which 
seems  to  excite  the  surprise  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  will  be  required  for  the  service  of  that 
department  alone. 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  I  add  that  sum 
for  the  whole  excess  in  every  branch  of  expendi- 
ture, over  and  above  the  Secretary's  estimates. 
The  considerations  upon  which  my  estimate  of  this 
deficiency  is  based  are  these: 

First :  The  expenditures  of  the  current  year,  as 
now  ascertained,  will  exceed  the  previous  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  by  the  sum  of  thirteen  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  ^10,061,844  now  asked  for,  of 
which  at  least  seven  millions  are  to  cover  an  ex- 
penditure (as  I  have  already  shown)  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  the  Secretary's  present  estimate.  In 
thiscalculation,  theexpenditure  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  exceed  the  original  estimate  by  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  estimates  for  the  coming  year  are  increased, 
exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  only  about  eight  millions  above  the  estiiMtes 
furnished  us  at  the  last  session  for  the  current 
year,  which  will  leave  a  deficiency  for  the  coming 
year,  if  the  expenditure  of  that  year  should  equal 
that  of  the  present,  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  reduced  it  to  seven.  It  requires  no  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  foresee,  that  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  we  shall  be  called  upon  for  further  ap- 
propriations to  the  extent  of  at  least  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

But  will  your  expenditure  be  less  for  the  coming, 
than  for  the  current  year?  You  propose  a  more 
e.xtensive  plan  of  operations;  to  add  thirty  thou 
sand  men  toyour  military  establishment;  to  occupy 
the  whole  Mexican  territory;  to  spread  your  ar- 
mies, like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  over  that  whole 
Republic — and,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  to  bring 
them  to  submission  by  eating  up  their  substance — 
not  merely  to  discomfit  her  armies  in  the  field,  but 
to  displace  her  whole  government  and  civil  ar- 
rangements; and,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
occupy  and  retain  all  her  positions,  military  and 
political.  Will  your  expendittwes  be  diminished  ? 
Upon  what  principle,  then,  is  it,  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  an  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  which 
falls  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  short  of  the  ascer- 
tained expenditure  of  the  present? 

I  add  the  seven  millions,  therefore,  to  cover  the 
under-rating  of  expenses  actually  estimated  for  in 
the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  I  include  in  that  sum  a 
variety  of  contingencies  not  estimated  for,  and  not 
susceptible  of  previous  estimation — such  as  the  loss 
and  destruction  of  military  stores,  provisions,  and 
other  property,  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  casualties  of  war.     The  Com- 


missary of  Subsistence  tells  us,  in  giving  the  causes 
of  the  deficiency  in  his  department  for  the  current 
year,  that  "  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  of 
'  Mexico,  and  the  imperfect  store-houses,  (the  ar- 
'  tides  of  subsistence  being  perishable,)  much  has 
'  been  lost  from  decay  and  wastage,  as  also  from 
'  wrecks  during  transportation." 

Thirdly.  No  estimate  is  made  for  the  commu- 
tation of  land  bounties,  by  the  reception  of  money 
instead  of  land,  at  the  option  of  the  soldier,  autho- 
rized by  the  act  giving  bounties  to  your  soldiers. 
This  item  is  not  susceptible  of  accurate  estima- 
tion. 

Fourthly.  There  is  no  estimate  for  pensions  to 
your  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers — an  item  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  How  many  pen- 
sioners are  to  be  billeted  on  the  treasury,  as  one  of 
the  fruits  of  this  war,  no  man  can  tell. 

And,  lastly,  I  take  into  consideration  the  mis- 
cellaneous claims  of  citizens  for  services  rendered, 
property  taken  or  lost,  contracts  unfulfilled,  &c., 
which  cannot  be  estimated  or  enumerated.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  expenses  growing  out 
of  the  Seminole  war,  can  form  some  conception  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  this  source. 

Now,  sir,  am  I  right  or  wrong  in  adding  this 
sum  of  seven  millions  to  the  estimates  of  expend- 
itures for  the  coming  year,  i«  view  of  these  con- 
siderations ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  bill  proposes  to  raise 
ten  additional  regiments.  The  expense  of  this 
force  is  not  included  in  the  Secretary's  estimates. 
What  will  they  cost?  Sir,  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
military  man  to  determine  with  precision.  I  find 
that  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  a  regiment  amounts 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  The  additional  expense  of  clothing 
will  probably  carry  the  sum  up  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  bounties  for  one  thousand 
men  amount  to  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  recruiting  to  about  the  same.  The 
cost  of  raising  a  regiment,  and  transporting  it  to 
the  scene  of  action,  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  fall 
short  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
gives  you  an  expenditure  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  regiment  for  the  year,  or  four 
millions  in  the  eiggregate  for  the  troops  to  be 
raised  by  this  bill.  This  estimate  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  low  one,  and,  as  it  is  not  included  in  the 
Secretary's  estimate,  I  add  it  to  his  estimated  de- 
ficiency. 

I  have  one  other  item.  The  Secretary  includes, 
in  his  estimate  of  receipts  for  the  current  year,  the 
sum  of  1,6,284,294  as  avails  of  loans  and  treasury 
notes.  Of  this  sum,  he  reports  $4,202,020  as 
available  on  the  1st  December,  1847,  by  which  I 
understand  that  this  last  sum  is  yet  to  be  bor- 
rowed. I  therefore  carry  it  to  the  account  of  the 
sums  to  be  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  result  of  these  corrections  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate  is,  then,  an  over-estimate  of  the  receipts 
or  revenues  of  $17,000,000,  an  under-estimate  of 
expenditure  of  $18,000,000,  or  $35,000,000  in  all; 
to  which  are  to  be  added  the  sum  of  $4,000,000 
(included  in  his  estimate  of  receipts)  yet  to  be 
borrowed,  and  the  deficiency  of  $36,000,000,  as 
estimated  by  him;  which  will  make  the  whole  de- 
ficiency of  revenue,  on  the  30th  June,  1849,  or  the 
excess  of  expenditure  beyond  our  income,  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $75,000,000. 

But  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
that  sum  being  in  the  treasury,  but  not  included 
in  his  estimate  of  means;  and,  consequently,  that 
his  estimate  of  deficiency  should  have  been  less 
by  that  sum.  I  therefore  deduct  the  amount  from 
the  above  result,  which  leaves  the  deficiency,  on 
the  30th  June,  1849,  at  the  sum  of  $68,000,000; 
and  in  this  there  is  no  estimate  for  the  provisional 
force  of  twenty  thousand  volunteers  contemplated 
to  be  raised. 

This  may  appear  a' very  large  estimate,  but  it  is 
justified  by  past  experience.  1  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  that  the  excess 
of  expenditure  hitherto  has  been  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  millions  a  year — arriving  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  al- 
though by  a  different  process.  If  such  has  been 
the  deficiency  heretofore,  what  is  it  to  be  hereafter? 
You  propose  a  more  extensive  plan  of  operations, 
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an  increase  of  your  standing  army  by  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  provisional  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men. 

Sir,  you  have  thus  far  carried  on  this  war  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances — I  was  about  to 
say,  with  the  especial  Ijlessing  of  Providence.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
calling  to  an  unprecedented  extent  for  our  produc- 
tions, and  pouring  into  this  country  an  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  thus  furnishing  an  anti- 
dote to  the  exhaustion  of  your  treasury  and  of  the 
currency,  by  your  foreign  expenditure  under  the 
operation  of  the  sub-treasury,  this  war  would  have 
ceased  long  ago  for  want  of  the  means  to  prosecute 
it.  We  have,  by  this  drain  of  the  precious  metals, 
brought  England  to  the  \trge  of  bankruptcy,  the 
Bank- of  England  to  the  brink  of  suspension,  and 
thus  rendered  them  tributary  to  this  unfortunate 
war.  But  the  state  of  things  is  changed.  The 
specie  is  rapidly  returning;  the  commercial  tide  is 
ebbing,  commercial  enterprise  stagnating,  and  the 
currency  is  in  a  condition  of  rapid  curtailment. 
You  have  before  you  the  prospect  of  commercial 
and  financial  embarrassment. 

This  enormous  sum  of  nearly  seventy  millions 
of  dollars  must  be  raised  within  less  than  eighteen 
months  from  this  time,  liecause  it  is  to  be  expended 
during  that  period.  It  is  to  be  raised  also  upon 
the  naked  credit  of  the  Government;  for,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  sum  is  not  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure, but  is  the  excess  of  expenditure  beyond 
our  revenue.  This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  import- 
ant question,  how  shall  it  be  obtained .'  Two  modes 
are  suggested: 
-  First.  A  direct  and  permanent  loan. 

Second.  An  indirect  and  temporary  loan  in  the 
form  of  an  emission  of  treasury  notes. 

Sir,  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate 
that  neither  of  these  modes  will  avail;  that,  if  this 
war  continue,  the  treasury  cannot  be  permanently 
relieved  by  either,  nor  by  both.  Every  considera- 
tion connected  with  the  subject  combines,  in  my 
judgment,  to  justify  this  assertion. 

Where  is  this  seventy  millions  to  be  had .'  Sir, 
I  have  it  from  the  highest  authority — authority 
which  I  apprehend  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
member  of  this  body — that  the  whole  amount  of 
specie  in  the  banks  of  New  York  does  not  exceed 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  in  Boston 
probably  does  not  amount  to  four.  I  cannot  say 
how  much  may  be  in  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore — probably  less  than  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Pearcej  says  two  millions  in  Baltimore.  How 
much  there  may  be  in  the  southern  cities  I  am  not 
able  to  say;  but  their  resources  are  generally  less 
than  those  of  the  northern  cities,  as  their  banks  are 
generally  the  first  to  suspend  and  the  last  to  re- 
sume. It  is  not  probable,  in  my  opinion,  that  all 
the  banks  in  your  commercial  cities  can  command 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions.  Where, 
then,  is  the  enormous  amount  which  you  require 
to  come  from?  There  is  now  a  bill  in  the  other 
House  authorizing  a  loan  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
millions;  and  there  has  been  much  speculation  in 
the  country  as  to  the  probability  that  such  an 
amount  would  be  taken.  But,  sir,  when  you  come 
to  add  fifty  millions  more,  to  cover  the  deficiency 
of  the  coming  year,  I  deny  altogether  the  capacity 
of  the  country  to  furnish  it.  It  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility. The  amount  is  not  in  the  country. 
You  have  dissolved  your  connection  with  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country;  you  insist  upon  gold  and 
silver,  which  cannot  be  had, and  which,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  your  commercial  relations,  is  going  out 
of  the  country  instead  of  coming  in.  Relief  to  the 
treasury  in  this  way,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
pronounce  impracticable.  No  financial  skill  can 
accomplish  it. 

Sir,  there  are  other  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  enormous  loans,  even  if  you  had 
rot  hampered  yourselves  with  your  sub-treasury 
and  its  specie  clause.  The.<!urplus  capital  growing 
out  of  your  recent  commercial  prosperity  has  af- 
ready  sought  investment;  some  thirty  or  forty  mil- 
lions in  your  public  debt,  an  immense  amount  in 
railroads  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  unusual  activity  of 
commerce.  Fifty  millions,  it  is  said,  have  been  in- 
vested, and  are  in  process  of  investment,  in  railroads 
in  New  England  alone.  The  amount  now  being 
invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises  is  immense. 


Nor  is  this  all.  The  investments  are  incomplete, 
and  the  amount  already  invested  must  draw  after 
it  further  investments  to  a  very  great  extent,  or  the 
enterprises  must  be  abandoned.  This  circumstance 
will  increase  the  demand  for  money,  and  will  in- 
crease also  the  competition  with  you  in  the  market. 
Large  amounts  are  absorbed  in  goods  on  hand, 
which  cannot  be  realized  until  the  goods  are  want- 
ed for  consumption,  nor  until  the  country  acquires 
the  ability  to  purchase.  The  greatest  obstacle,  per- 
haps, of  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
money  market  and  the  state  of  the  currency.  Mo- 
ney is  now  worth,  upon  the  best  security,  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  month.  The  currency  is  in  a 
course  of  rapid  and  stringent  contraction.  The 
withdrawal  for  exportation  of  the  specie  basis, 
upon  which  that  currency  rests,  renders  this  inev- 
itable. This  diminution  of  the  currency  has  an 
immediate  effect  (whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
effect)  equivalent  to  the  annihilation  of  so  much 
capital.  Property  of  all  kinds  is  depreciated,  in- 
dividual embarrassments  and  insolvency  follow, 
and  this  in  turn  reacts  upon  the  currency  by  endan- 
gering the  assets  of  the  banking  institutions,  and 
forcing  them  to  further  contractions.  Such  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  currency  and  the  money 
market.  How  long  will  it  continue?  So  long  as 
the  cause  which  produced  it  continues  to  operate. 
That  cause  is  this  Mexican  war. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  exportation  of  specie  to 
England.  To  what  is  that  owing?  Not  surely  to 
any  commercial  debt  we  have  contracted  there. 
The  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  our  favor.  The 
immense  exportations  of  our  productions  to  that 
country  has  drawn  from  them  an  immense  amount 
of  the  precious  metals,  extorted  from  them  under 
the  penalty  of  starvation.  The  sudden  reflux  of 
specie  to  that  country  has  resulted,  not  from  our 
commercial  relations  with  it,  but  from  the  expend- 
itures of  this  Mexican  war.  To  avoid  the  export- 
ation of  specie  to  Mexico  we  have  sent  treasury 
drafts  and  treasury  notes.  These  have  been  cashed 
there  by  English  capitalists;  the  money  has  been 
disbursed  in  Mexico  by  our  officers;  but  the  drafts 
have  been  presented  for  payment  at  the  treasury, 
and  the  avails  exported  to  England.  It  has  been 
found  a  convenient  mode  of  remittance  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Mexico  to  England.  You  must  either 
continue  this  process,  or  send  the  gold  and  silver 
to  Mexico,  if  you  can  command  it;  and  whether 
you  adopt  one  course  or  the  other  is,  so  far  as  the 
currency  is  concerned,  unimportant.  No  further 
exportation  of  specie  can  take  place  without  crip- 
pling the  currency. 

But,  sir,  could  you  effect  these  loans  under  these 
circumstances, you  would  prostrate  the  whole  com- 
mercial community;  and  with  it  you  would  sacri- 
fice every  other  industrial  interest,  and  annihilate 
your  revenue.  If  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by 
hawking  about  your  stocks  at  a  great  depreciation, 
[f  capital  is  thus  to  be  forced  into  new  channels, 
the  effect  may  be  easily  foreseen.  The  withdrawal 
of  deposits  from  the  banks — thus  forcing  them 
to  further  curtailments — the  forced  sale  of  stocks 
tending  to  further  depreciation  of  every  species  of 
property,  would  result  in  mischief  indescribable; 
in  general  ruin.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  it 
could  not,  and  would  not,  sustain  such  a  pressure; 
but  your  financial  operations  would  fail.  Nor  do 
I  wish  to  see  the  credit  of  this  Government  in  the 
hands  of  usurers.  Tint,  might  be  done  if  the  rights 
and  honor  of  the  nation  were  at  stake;  but  never, 
with  my  concurrence,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  war,  commenced,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
without  necessity,  and  prosecuted  without  a  ration- 
al object. 

With  the  sub-treasury  in  operation,  you  can 
never  expect  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  your  rev- 
enue. Will  you  modify  that  system  by  repealing 
the  specie  clause?  Will  that  avail  you?  The 
effect  will  be  merely  to  enable  you  to  receive  paper 
instead  of  coin.  That  paper  must  be  bank  paper; 
there  is  no  other.  Your  loans,  whether  obtained 
from  banks  or  individuals,  will  be  received  in  that 
currency.  What,  then,  will  be  the  result?  You 
will  require  of  the  banks,  first,  a  currency  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  commercial  world;  and,  sec- 
ondly, a  medium  for  your  immense  expenditure. 
If  they  attempt  this,  they  must  enlarge  their  cir- 
culation to  an  enormous  extent;  and,  if  they  do 
this,  they  will  inevitably  be  driven  to  suspension. 
We  shall  find  ourselves  thrown  back  at  once  upon 


the  financial  policy  of  1814 — the  Government  lean- 
ing upon  suspended  banks,  and  the  banks  coun- 
tenanced and  sustained  in  their  suspension  by  the 
Government. 

This  would  be  an  amusing  comment  upon  the 
boasted  divorce  of  the  banks  and  the  Government, 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  constitutional  treasury, 
and  the  glorious  practical  results  of  the  specie 
humbug. 

But  notes  of  suspended  banks  would  not  answer 
your  purpose.  They  could  lie  used  at  home  only 
at  a  discount  disguised  under  the  device  of  high 
prices,  increasing  still  further  your  expenditure.s 
and  your  embarrassments,  and  would  be  useless  in 
your  foreign  expenditure. 

If  these  loans  cannot  be  eflTecled  at  home,  can  it 
be  done  abroad  ?  No,  sir.  The  state  of  the  mone- 
tary afiairs  in  Europe  is  still  embarrassed.  They 
are  just  recovering,  especially  in  England,  from 
extreme  pressure.  Confidence  is  not  yet  fully  re- 
stored. They  have  no  money  to  spare;  and,  if 
they  had,  they  would  not  be  much  inclined  to  aid 
you.  American  public  credit  does  not  stand  very 
high  there;  and,  above  all,  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  you  in  this  war.  They  have  seen  enough 
of  interminable  war — they  are  disposed  to  peace. 
And  they  will  not  fail  to  regard  this  war  as  pros- 
ecuted for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  as  originating 
in  reckless  ambition  and  love  of  conquest. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  topic  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  is  the  project  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
in  your  revenues  by  means  of  treasury  notes;  and 
this  is  to  be  considered,  first,  as  a  mere  revenue 
measure;  and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  relief  to 
the  currency  and  business  of  the  country. 

Sir,  as  a  revenue  measure,  treasury  notes  may 
serve  as  a  temporary  relief,  by  enabling  you,  for 
a  short  period,  to  anticipate  the  revenue,  but  they 
can  never  supply  a  deficiency.  If  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose,  they  must  necessarily  fail;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  they  will  absorb  the  revenue  they 
are  intended  to  eke  out.  To  give  them  the  effect 
intended,  they  must  be  made  payable  at  a  future 
day,  and  upon  such  rate  of  interest  as  will  make 
them  an  object  of  investment,  and  this  will  put 
them  on  the  footing  of  a  mere  security  for  a  per- 
manent loan.  If  placed  upon  this  ground,  they 
will  be  effectual  only  when  a  loan  upon  stock,  at 
the  same  rate,  could  be  obtained. 

The  idea  that  treasury  notes,  as  a  Government 
currency,  receivable  for  public  dues,  and  converti- 
ble into  money  on  demand,  can  be  made  to  supply 
a  deficiency  of  revenue,  is  to  my  mind  an  absurd- 
ity. Suppose  your  expenditure  is  $50,000,000, 
and  your  revenue  pO,000,000,  you  issue  treasury 
notes  for  $20,000,000  to  cover  the  deficiency.  You 
must  make  them  receivable  for  public  dues,  or  they 
will  be  presented  at  I  he  treasury  for  payment.  If 
receivable,  they  will  be  paid  in  in  lieu  of  revenue; 
and  in  either  case,  they  will  absorb  as  much  rev- 
enue as  they  represent — that  is  to  say,  they  will 
absorb  $20,000,000  of  the  $30,000,000,  and  leave 
the  deficiency  the  same  as  in  the  outset.  To  avoid 
this  result,  tlfty  must  be  reissued,  or  issued  to  an 
amount  transcending  the  revenue;  and  if  so,  how 
shall  they  be  redeemed?  If  not  convertible  into 
money  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  will  they  an- 
swer your  purpose  at  home  or  abroad  ?  But  there 
are  other  difficulties.  If  disbursed  abroad,  they 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  and  the  specie  will  be  demanded  for 
exportation,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  If 
disbursed  at  home,  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  banks,  who,  in  the  piesent  crisis,  will  be  anxious 
to  fortify  themselves,  and  who  will  present  them 
at  the  treasury,  and  transfer  the  specie  to  their 
vaults,  if,  indeed,  the  specie  is  to  be  had.  But 
where  is  the  specie  to  be  had  ?  Not  at  the  custom- 
house, for  the  treasury  notes  will  be  paid  in  there 
in  lieu  of  specie.  They  are  at  this  moment  at  a 
discount,  and  constitute,  as  is  well  known,  almost 
the  whole  of  your  receipts  there.  Not  at  the 
treasury,  or  the  sub-treasury,  because  it  is  not  at 
the  custom-house. 

These  treasury  notes  must  necessarily  depreci- 
ate. They  are  depreciated  now.  They  are  issued 
confessedly  to  cover  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  and 
have  no  basis  to  rest  upon,  as  no  means  are  pro- 
vided for  their  redemption. 

Sir,  this  evil  of  depreciation  in  the  Government 

securities  is  one  which  aggravates  itself.     It  leads 

'  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  increased  expenditure. 
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The  greater  the  depreciation  the  greater  must  be 
the  issue,  and  the  more  there  is  issued  the  greater 
is  the  depreciation.  Thus  the  process  goes  on, 
depreciation  leading  to  extravagant  issues,  and  ex- 
travagant issues  to  further  depreciation,  until  the 
treasury  paper  sinks  below  any  standard  of  depre- 
ciation, and  becomes  valueless,  because  it  has  no 
standard  of  value.  Such  has  been,  and  such  will 
be,  .he  fate  of  all  issues  upon  the  naked  credit  of 
the  Government,  unaccompanied  by  such  efficient 
provision  for  their  prompt  redemption  as  renders 
them  readily  convertible,  and  thus  sustains  their 
credit. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  species  of  paper 
may  be  issued  as  a  mode  of  relief  to  the  currency, 
and  the  business  operations  of  thecountry.  This  is 
the  counter-project  to  that  of  modifying  the  sub- 
treasury.  It  raises  the  question,  whether  the  treas- 
ury shall  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  banks,  or  the 
banks  the  treasury,  when  neither  can  stand  alone. 
This  scheme  will  furniish  the  country  with  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  and  entail  upon  it  all  the  evils  of 
a  depreciated  and  still  depreciating  currency,  in 
which  evil  the  Government,  in  all  its  financial  in- 
terests, must  participate.  The  experiment  cannot 
succeed.  We  cannot  find'an  instance  in  the  history 
of  nations  where  such  a  financial  experiment  has 
succeeded.  The  fate  of  the  Continental  money  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  French  assignats,  of  the 
experiments  in  our  own  country  of  State  banks 
issuing  paper  upon  State  credit,  all  show  that  a 
currency  resting  upon  the  naked  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  fail. 

National  credit  is,  like  individual  credit,  of  no 
value  except  as  it  is  based  upon  adequate  means 
of  meeiinic  its  engasrements.  Paper  issued  pro- 
fessedly to  cover  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  without 
prfivision  for  it.s  redemption,  will  be  like  the  paper 
of  an  insolvent  individual — worthless. 

I  have  said  that  treasury  notes  may  enable  you 
to  anticipate  revenue.  But  no  man  supposes  that, 
while  this  war  continues,  you  will  have  any  surplus 
of  revenue  over  your  current  expenditures.  Nay, 
the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  There  must  be  an 
annual  accumulation  of  deficiency  and  of  debt.  If 
you  would  anticipate,  you  must  look  forward  to  a 
period  beyond  the  duration  of  this  war — to  the 
revenues  of  peace — for  an  indefinite  period.  If, 
therefore,  you  would  anticijiate  the  means  of  re- 
deeming them,  you  must  make  your  notes  payable 
upon  time,  with  a  rate  of  interest  corresponding 
with  the  value  of  your  stock.  This  would  place 
them  on  a  par  with  that  stock;  and,  if  the  latter 
would  not  be  taken,  the  former  would  not  avail. 
But  if  you  make  them  a  mode  of  investment,  they 
cease  to  be  a  currency. 

There  is  but  one  njode  in  which  treasury  notes 
can  lie  kept  in  credit  as  a  currency,  and  that  is,  as 
I  have  already  suggested,  by  providing  adequate 
means  of  redemption  when  the  issue  is  authorized. 
But  what  means  can  you  provide.'  Your  current 
expenditure  will  absorl^  all  your  ordinary  revenues, 
and  all  which  can  be  derived  from  existing  sources. 
You  have  but  one  resource  left — a«lirect  tax.  I 
repeat,  you  have  no  other  mode  of  providing  for 
an  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  cover  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenues,  and  this  must  be  resorted  to.  And 
if  the  people  of  this  country  will  submit  to  direct 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  this  Mexican  war, 
thay  will  give  you  strong  evidence  of  their  appro- 
bation of  j'our  policy. 

I  believa  I  have  shown  that  neither  loans  nor 
treasury  notes  wilt  answer  your  purpose.  You 
cannot  command  the  means  of  relieving  your  treas- 
ury ("or  the  coming  year.  But  the  entire  occupation 
of  Mexico  is  contemplated,  and  it  may  last  for 
years.  If  so,  where  are  the  means  foi  a  nrotracted 
warfare  or  occupation  of  that  country  to  be  found  ? 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  your  finances,  0r  of 
the  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, with  an  annual  deficiency  in  your  treasury, 
for  a  series  of  years,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  mil- 
lions a  year .' 

Sir,  these  evils  are  only  to  be  removed  by  re- 
moving the  cause  which  has  produced  them.  Put 
an  end  to  this  war,  and  let  the  finances  and  the 
country  revive  by  the  force  of  its  elastic  enero-ies 
under  the  sunshine  of  peace. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  project  of  deriving  a  rev- 
enue from  Mexico,  or  subsisiingyour  armies  there. 
Sir,  i  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  idea  of  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder  is  abandoned,  although  the  purpose 


of  military  contribution  is  still  entertained.  I  have 
always  regarded  this  plan  as  chimerical.  How 
will  you  carry  out  your  revenue  system  there? 
By  means  of  the  Mexican  authorities.'  You  can- 
not trust  them.  They  would  require  more  over- 
seers than  it  would  require  to  perform  the  service. 
If  you  employ  American  officers,  they  will  defraud 
and  resist  you.  Military  aid  must  be  employed, 
and  the  whole  matter  would  degenerate  into  mil- 
litary  contribution,  and  military  contribution  into 
indiscriminate  plunder. 

As  to  military  eontributions,  it  is  enough  to  say 
of  them,  in  the  language  of  your  commanding 
general,  "  they  would  exasperate  the  enemy  and 
starve  ourselves."  Production  would  cease,  and 
thecountry  become  exhausted. 

What  expectations  can  you  entertain  of  serious 
relief  from  that  country  ?  That  people  are  already 
prostrated.  Their  means  are  exhausted  by  their 
efforts  for  their  own  defence.  You  have  overrun 
their  country,  disorganized  and  displaced  their 
Government;  you  have  broken  in  upon  and  sus- 
pended the  occupations  and  employments  of  peace; 
and,  above  all,  have  overlaid  their  industry  and 
their  resources  with  the  incubus  of  a  foreign  army, 
which  you  projiose  to  spread  over  their  republic, 
to  be  subsisted  upon  them.  From  a  people  thus 
trodden  down,  impoverished,  dishonored,  and  ex- 
asperated, you  can  expect  but  a  poor  harvest  of 
revenue.  Sir,  fire  and  sword  are  poor  financiers. 
What  you  get  from  that  source  will  be  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  There  may  be  a  vision  of  wealth 
floating  before  the  imagination  of  some  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
first,  that  these  mines  are  private  property — many 
of  them  the  property  of  Englishmen — the  subjects 
of  a  Power  both  able  and  willing  to  protect  their 
rights;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the  mines  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  hands  of  this  Government  would  prove 
a  losing  concern. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Friday,  January  28,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 
military  force — 

Mr.  CASS.  I  have  been  desired  to  state  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  that  this  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
close  within  the  most  reasonable  time.  There  is 
no  disposition  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  to  in- 
terfere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  freedom  of 
debate,  or  to  prevent  the  fullest  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  Senate; 
but  we  believe  that  it  is  very  important  that  <he 
debate  on  this  subject  should  be  speedily  brought 
to  a  close.  There  are  other  important  measures 
which  await  the  action  of  this  body,  which  must 
necessarily  be  delayed  till  this  bill  be  disposed  of 
It  has  occurred  to  us  that,  hereafter,  every  gentle- 
man who  addresses  the  Senate  on  this  bill  should 
terminate  his  speech  on  the  same  day.  We  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  sitting  as  late  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  we  do  hope  that  no  Senator  will 
hereafter  occupy  more  than  one  day.  I  am  re- 
quested further  to  state,  that  it  is  our  hope  that 
this  debate  may  be  brought  to  a  close,  if  not  at  the 
end  of  next  week,  as  early  in  the  week  after  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  It  is  with  the  utmost,  repug- 
nance that  I  trespass  any  further  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senate;  I  would  most  cheerfully  con- 
sent, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  leave  the  subject 
here  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Senate;  and  I  assure 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs  that,  if  no  other  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  house  is  more  disposed  to  protract  the  de- 
bate than  I  am,  his  wishes  will  be  speedily  grat- 
ified. Sir,  perhaps  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  having  consumed  so  much  time  yesterday 
ivithout  concluding  my  remarks;  but  my  apology 
is,  if  an  apology  be  required,  that  the  subject  to 
which  my  remarks  were  directed  yesterday,  is  a 
subject  in  itself  almost  inexhaustible;  and  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  express  fully  my  views  in 
relation  to  it,  without  consuming  much  more  time 
than  I  should  desire. 

But,  without  further  preface,  I  will  resume  the 
thread  of  my  remarks.  I  was  speaking  yesterday 
of  the  project  oT  relieving  the  treasury  by  the 
emission  of  treasury  notes,  and  was  adverting  also 


to  another  consideration  connected  with  it — the 
proposed  relief  to  the  currency  and  the  business 
of  the  country.  I  had  submitted  certain  remarks 
in  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such 
a  device  would  prove  ineffectual ;  that,  as  a  revenue 
measure,  it  would  absorb  just  as  much  as  it  would 
supply;  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  leave  a  defi.- 
ciency  in  your  finances  as  great  as  it  found.  I 
I  have  a  few  additional  remarks  to  make  on  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  I  repeat  that  treasury 
notes,  although  they  may  enable  you  to  anticipate 
your  revenue  for  a  short  period,  can  never  supply 
a  deficiency.  Sir,  our  object  is  to  anticipate  our 
revenue,  but  not  a  revenue  for  the  present.  So 
long  as  this  war  continues,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  Senator  who  hears  me,  that  the  deficiency 
cannot  be  supplied.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  an- 
ticipate our  revenue,  we  must  look  forward  to  a 
time  of  peace;  we  must  look  forward  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  and  we  must  anticipate  the  revenue 
after  that  period  has  arrived.  Well,  sir,  in  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  no  relief 
can  be  effectual,  unless  it  is  by  obtaining  money, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  on  a  credit  which  shall 
cover  the  continuance  of  this  war,  and  carry  us 
forward  to  a  state  of  peace. 

I  have  finished  the  remarks  which  I  intended  to 
make  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  I  should 
be  willing  to  leave  it  here;  but  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  done,  and  after  all  the  anxiety  which 
has  been  expressed  and  felt,  and  which  is  still  felt, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
gentlemen,  in  presenting  to  the  Senate,  and  to  my 
own  constituents,  some  other  reasons  for  the  vole 
which  I  am  about  to  give. 

Sir,  what  is  the  object  of  this  war.'  Not  con- 
quest, it  has  been  said;  although,  sir,  this  subject 
has  assumed  a  great  many  phases  since  we  entered 
upon  the  war.  But  the  object  is  said  to  be  indem- 
nity !  For  what.'  Indemnity  for  the  sum  of  some 
four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  for  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Mexico  in  favor  of  our  citizens? 
Well,  sir,  the  collection  of  this  paltry  debt  has  al- 
ready cost  us  some  fifty-odd  millions,  and,if  weare 
to  regaj-d  this  matter  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
it  will  yet  cost  us  much  more.  We  had  much  bet- 
ter abandon  the  project  of  recovering  our  debt  in 
this  way.  But  the  President  has  told  us,  (what  is 
undoubtedly  true,)  that  the  Mexican  Government 
has  no  means  of  indemnifying  us  for  our  expenses. 
They  have  no  money.  What,  then,  are  we  to  have 
by  way  of  indemnity?  He  tells  us  that  we  must 
have  land.  But  I  am  informed  they  have  no  pub- 
lic domain.  You  will,  therefore,  get  no  title  to 
the  land.  You  may  get  a  cession  of  territory;  and 
what  does  it  amount  to?  Why,  it  amounts  to  the 
acquisition  of  jurisdiction  over  a  horde  of  people, 
which  will  prove  nothing  but  a  burden  and  a  curse 
to  you  as  long  as  they  are  on  your  hands.  Sir,  it 
will  be  worse,  infinitely  worse,  than  the  Indian 
population,  which  has  cost  this  Government  so 
much  trouble  and  so  much  money.  What  will 
you  do  with  them  '  Will  you  assume  the  same 
relations  to  them  that  you  do  to  the  Indian  tribes? 
That  cannot  be  done.  If  you  leave  them  a  form 
of  a  government,  as  you  leave  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
your  relation  to  them  must  be  one  of  perpetual 
war.  No  man  can  expect  that  quiet  possession 
can  be  held  of  that  country  so  long  as  they  have 
their  own  government,  and  especially  if  we  recog- 
nize it.  There  is  another  project,  which  is,  to  hold 
it  its  a  province.  This  has  been  already  demon- 
st'-ated  by  Senators  to  be  impossilile.  Place  them 
in  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  they  will  knock 
at  your  doors  until  they  place  their  representatives 
in  these  seats.  This  will  be  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult. There  is  an  end,  therefore,  to  the  idea  of 
governing  these  people  as  a  province.  The  result 
v/ill  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  annexation.  They 
must  be  taken  into  our  Union.  They  must  be 
brought  in  upon  the  footing  of  American  citizens. 

Sir,  for  one,  I  want  no  partnership  with  this 
people.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  tl.em  brought  into 
our  political  family.  I  know,  sir,  that  what  was 
once  considered  as  a  problem  is  now  regarded  as 
settled — that  extent  of  territory  is  no  serious  ob- 
stacle to  a  free  and  representative  government; 
but,  sir,  whether  your  territory  be  great  or  small, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  repre- 
sentative government  that  its  population  should  be 
a  homogeneous  people.  Sir,  I  have  had  under  my 
eye  for  years  an  experiment  which  shows  the  utter 
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impossibility  of  bringing  a  people  of  a  different 
origin  and  of  different  habits  to  harmonize  under 
a  representative  form  of  government.  A  few  years 
since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  English  Government 
to  establish  a  Parliament  and  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  Canada.  What  was  the 
result?  We  all  know  that  the  French  population 
of  the  Canadas  are  as  distinct  now  from  the  Eng- 
lish as  they  were  when  the  English  supremacy 
was  established  there.  They  are  as  distinct  from 
the  English  as  if  the  two  classes  had  resided  in 
different  hemispheres.  -  The  result  was,  that  when 
they  came,  to  the  polls  they  were  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  their  respective  races,  and  their  dissen- 
sions, instead  of  being  diminished  by  lapse  of 
time,  were  only  increased.  The  interposition  of 
the  Crown  became  necessary,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  French  pop- 
ulation of  the  lower  province,  and  this  led  to  the 
paltry  rebellion  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
It  became  necessary  at  last  for  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  unite  the  two  provinces,  in  order,  by  the 
introauction  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  pop- 
ulation of  the  upper  province,  to  counterbalance 
the  political  weight  of  French  population  in  the 
lower.  Now,  I  "undertake  to  say,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  were  left  at  this  moment  with  an 
independent  and  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, five  years  would  not  pass  over  their  heads 
without  presenting  to  us,  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, a  civil  war  in  that  country.  The  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  is  as  distinct  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  as  any  two  races  are  distinct,  upon 
earth.  Sir,  do  you  expect  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  to  harmonize  with  this  anomalous  popu- 
lation ?  Can  you  reconcile  the  love  of  order,  the 
submission  to  law,  and  the  attachment  to  peace, 
which  has  characterized  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  for  centuries  past,  with  the  lawless  and 
turbulent  propensities  of  a  people  whose  element, 
from  the  period  of  their  first  national  existence  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  anarchy  and  revolution  ? 
I  need  only  say  to  you,  sir,  that  if  such  an  event 
as  the  incorporation  of  that  country  into  this  Union 
should  occur,  we  could  not  make  its  population 
harmonize  with  our  own.  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  intimate  authoritatively,  nor  in  a  manner  which 
will  admit  of  that  construction,  that  the  conse- 
quence will  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  but  1 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  reference  to  my  own 
constituency  and  the  kindred  population  of  the 
North,  that  in  my  humble  judgment,  if  "  thirty 
new  stars"  are  to  be  added  to  the  Union  from  this 
conquered  country,  it  will  be  beyond  our  power, 
if  we  would,  to  hold  that  Union  together.  Sir, 
my  opinions  are  decided  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
1  want  no  persons  admitted  into  this  political  fami- 
ly who  are  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  unless  it 
be  a  race  that  can  amalgamate  with  us,  and  be 
lost  in  one  homogeneous  mass. 

Sir,  I  think  the  ground  taken  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maryland,  who  is  not  now  present, 
exhibited  a  much  more  rational  view  of  the  subject. 
He  told  us  that  our  indemnity  consisted  in  mili- 
tary glory,  in  the  brillian(;y  of  our  achievements, 
in  the  exhibition  of  our  power,  in  the  results  of  our 
splendid  military  career.  I  agree,  sir,  with  the 
honorable  Senator  that  this  is  all  the  indemnity 
which  we  can  get;  and  I  believe  if  the  honorable 
Senator  were  now  present  he  would  agree  with  me 
,  that,  if  this  is  to  be  our  indemnity,  in  God's  name, 
we  have  had  enough  of  it.  Sir,  is  there  any  new 
lustre  to  be  added  to  our  career  of  conquest,  any 
new  or  additional  reputation  lo  be  acquired — is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  this 
Republic,  that  we  should  proceed  to  trample  under 
foot,  to  denationalize  and  reduce  to  perpetual  sub- 
jection, a  foe  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance? 
Sir,  I  am  so  unfortunate  that  I  have  not  looked 
upon  the  glory  and  splendor  of  military  achieve- 
ments with  the  same  sentiment  of  unmingled  admi- 
ration as  others  may  have  done.  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  1  have  turned  disgusted  from  the  revolt- 
ing details  of  human  sluugliter  which  the  history 
of  this  war  presents.  Sir,  I  have  been  disposed  to 
ask,  in  the  name  of  the  country — in  the  name  of  a 
Christian  people — in  the  name  of  humanity — yes, 
sir,  m  the  name  of  humanity's  God,  for  what  ra- 
tional purposes  are  these  scenes  of  human  butchery 
enacted?  Sir,  when  I  am  told  that  the  object  is 
the  glory  of  military  achievements,  I  confess  that 
my  feelings  revolt  at  it.     No,  sir,  if  this  be  the  pur- 


pose, in  Heaven's  name  "let  us  be  satisfied  with 
what  we  have  done.  Let  us  pursue  this  object  no 
further.  What  opinions  must  be  entertained  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world  in  relation  to  this  Mex- 
ican war?  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  war  for  national 
plunder — I  was  about  to  say,  of  national  piracy. 
And,  instead  of  adding  to  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
it  will  call  down  upon  us,  if  persisted  in,  the  exe- 
crations of  the  civilized  world.  But,  sir,  1  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  witness 
the  various  phases  which  this  subject  has  assumed. 
In  May,  1846,  we  were  told  that  American  blood 
had  been  shed  upon  American  soil.  We  were  told 
that  the  honor  of  the  nation  was  involved,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
because  the  indignity  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  us  by  the  shedding  of  American  blood  upon 
American  soil  called  loudly  for  retribution.  But, 
sir,  soon  this  became  a  war  of  indemnity.  We 
were  pursuing  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying ourselves  for  claims  which  our  citizens  had 
against  Mexico;  and  while  we  were  pursuing  it  for 
this  purpose,  and  justifying  it  upon  this  ground, 
we  were  told  that  Mexico  herself  began  it;  as  if 
the  process  of  collecting  this  debt  had  begun,  not 
'on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  but  of  the  debtor.  But 
we  were  soon  told  that  no  indemnity  could  be  had 
except  by  the  acquisition  of  territory;  that  Mexico 
had  no  other  means  for  indemnifying  us.  We  were 
next  further  informed  that  we  must  occupy  all 
Mexico,  in  order  to  distress  her  and  bring  her  to 
terms;  yet  this  was  no  war  of'conquest.  It  was  a 
war  for  territory,  which  was  to  be  acquired  by 
force,  and  kept  by  force,  but  not  a  war  for  con- 
quest. Yes,  sir,  a  year  ago  we  were  told  that  it 
was  not  a  war  of  conquest,  but  a  war  for  indemni- 
ty. Now,  after  the  successes  of  the  last  campaign, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  still  a  war  for  indemnity — not 
for  conquest;  but  that  we  must  hold  on  to  what  we 
have  got,  and  when  we  get  possession  of  the  rest 
of  Mexico,  we  can  then  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  we  will  keep  it.  Here  is  a  sul)tile  dis- 
tinction. It  is  acquiring  the  territory  of  a  neigh- 
boring nation  by  force,  and  keeping  it  by  force, 
but  it  is  not  conquest.  It  is  a  distinction  between 
robbing  your  neighbor,  and  seizing  him  and  taking 
from  him  by  force  the  contents  of  his  pocket. 
What  next? 

We  are  now  told  that  the  object  is  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Mexico.  The  wise 
distinction  to  which  I  have  adverted  has  become 
obsolete.  It  is  now  conquest;  and  conquest  without 
any  declaration  of  a  purpose,  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  at  any  time,  to  relinquish  our  acquisi- 
tions. The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  if  I  understood  him,  said  that 
the  purpose  is  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and 
that  whether  we  shall  retain  it  or  not,  when  con- 
quered, is  a  question  to  be  settled  hereafter. 

Mr.  CASS.  If  the  honorable  Senator  will  allow 
me:  I  said  that  the  object  was  conquest,  with  a 
view  of  conquering  peace. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  Ah!  it  is  a  conquest  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  peace.  Will 
the  honorable  Senator  tell  me  how  the  conquest  of 
the  country  is  to  result  in  the  conquest  of  peace  ? 
You  propose  the  occupation  of  the  whole  country, 
to  displace  its  Government,  to  seize  its  revenues, 
to  take  its  people  under  your  protection.  You 
leave  no  Government  to  make  peace  with.  You 
deal  with  the  people  and  not  with  their  Govern- 
ment. You  have  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  and  we  are  advised  by  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  surrender  it,  but  to  extend  our  laws 
over  it.  Sir,  if  peace  is  to  be  attained  in  this  way, 
it  must  be  by  the  utter  extinction  of  Mexican 
power.  A  peace  to  be  acquired  in  this  way  is  a 
peace  to  be  obtained  by  annihilating  the  power 
which  is  opposed  to  you.  We  are  to  place  them 
in  a  condition  in  which  they  cannot  resist,  and  we 
shall  be  at  rest  because  their  [lower  of  resistance  is 
extinct.     I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

But,  sir,  the  object  is  now  stated  in  some  quar- 
ters to  be  the  conquest  of  the  country,  not  for  the 
sake  of  indemnity — that  has  become  an  obsolete 
idea;  but  it  is  to  be  a  conquest  for  the  benefit  of 
Mexico.  Yes,  sir,  we  must  conquer  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  that  nation  to  school. 
w'e  must  assume  a  guardianship  over  them,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  their  dissensions.  When  we 
have  reformed  their  habits,  and  sufficiently  indoc- 


trinated them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  our 
customs,  and  habits,  and  poliiical  creed,  and  quali- 
fied them  for  self-government  bxj  the  saltitary  influ- 
ence of  military  svhjugation,  we  are  then  to  declare 
them  of  age,  and  emancipate  them,  if  we  please. 
Now,  this  last  object,  this  newly-discovered  pur- 
pose for  which  this  Mexican  war  is  prosecuted, 
has  this  one  quality  to  redeem  it — it  is  philan- 
thropic. It  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  objections 
which  I  have  urged  against  the  pursuit  of  military 
fflory — the  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beinjrs 
for  the  honor  of  the  deed;  for  war,  however  jrlori- 
ous  and  dazzling  may  be  some  of  its  appendases, 
is  little  else  than  mere  human  butchery — ^^justifi- 
able, it  may  be,  in  some  cases;  but  if  unjustifiable, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  wholesale  murder. 

How  long  are  these  Mexican  people  to  be  kept 
at  school  ?  How  many  generations  are  to  pass 
before  the  habits,  views,  and  character  of  this  peo- 
ple are  to  be  changed  ?  Will  gentlemen  tell  us  how 
many  generations  are  required  to  extinguish  the 
Castilian  blood  which  even  at  this  day  exhibits 
itself  in  bold  relief  in  the  characteristic  obstinacy 
of  this  Mexican  people?  Sir,  it  will  endure  for 
centuries.  These  people  as  a  conquered  people 
will  be  a  distinct  race;  and  the  longer  you  keep 
them  in  subjection,  the  longer  will  be  the  necessity 
for  continuing  your  supervision.  If  they  have 
proved  incompetent  to  self-government,  they  will 
not  improve  under  military  supervision;  if  un- 
worthy of  admission  into  the  American  family, 
you  will  hardly  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  liuman 
respectability  by  a  course  of  abject  servitude  to  ii 
people  whom  they  hate.  They  will  nfevcr  be 
reconciled  to  your  Government,  and  your  laws  and 
institutions  can  be  sustained  among  them  only  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But,  sir,  if  this  be  the 
object,  I  prefer  that  this  people,  instead  of  being 
schooled  by  us,  be  left  to  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  I  prefer  altogether  the  docti-ine  which 
permits  every  nation  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
affairs,  and  which  forbids  foreign  interference. 

Permit  me,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  ex- 
press my  deep  regret  that  the  purpose  of  conquest 
— if  it  were  the  original  object  of  the  war — had  not 
been  openly  avowed  in  the  outset.  It  would  have 
appeared  better,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in  the 
chief  Executive  officer  of  this  Government,  if,  be- 
fore proceeding,  as  I  may  say,  by  stealth,  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  he  had  submitted  the  question 
to  the  American  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. Sir,  it  is  not  statesmanlike  to  make  these  pro- 
testations to  the  world,  that  the  purpose  of  the  war 
is  not  conquest,  when,  at  the  same  time,  every  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Government,  their  whole 
policy,  is  leading  to  that  very  result.  .411  this,  in 
my  judgment,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  in- 
genuous and  straightforward  course  which  ought 
ever  to  characterize  the  Chief  Executive  Magis- 
trate of  this  nation.  Sir,  it  is  unfortunate,  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  that  when  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  is  at  last  called  to  the  subject, 
and  they  seek  to  know  the  object  for  which  the 
war  is  prosecuted,  they  are  met  by  the  declaration 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  conquest  has  become 
inevitable,  that  we  have  proceeded  too  far  to  retrace 
our  steps.  We  have  gone  on  until  we  have  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  country.  We  have  placed 
that  people  in  a  condition  in  which  they  have  no 
Government  with  which  to  negotiate.  We  l^ve 
placed  them  in  such  condition  that  we  must  take 
them  utider  our  own  protection,  and  all  this  before 
the  sense  of  Congress  or  the  American  people  is 
ascertained.  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  con- 
quest was  the  original  object.  Common  courtesy 
forbids  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  ill  become 
me,  on  this  floor  and  on  this  occasion,  to  advance 
so  grave  a  charge  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  pro- 
testations of  the  Executive,  however  strongly  the 
force  of  circumstances  may  indicate  its  truth.  But 
I  do  say  that,  if  such  was  the  object,  it  is  little 
short  of  treason  to  the  American  people  to  pursue 
it  thus  by  stealth,  until  the  evil  of  throwing  tipon 
our  hands  an  empire,  peopled  by  a  race  of  different 
origin,  different  language,  customs,  and  opinions, 
both  political  and  religious,  to  be  governed  as  a 
dependant  province,  or  admitted  as  incongruous 
material  into  our  political  Union,  becomes  inevit- 
able, and  thus  to  place  us  in  a  positioii  where,  how- 
ever strongly  we  may  disapprove  this  policy,  and 
deprecate  such  a  union,  we  have  no  ullernalive  but 
acquiescence. 
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Sir,  the  questions  growing  out  of  iliis  unfortu- 
nate war  are  too  grave  to  be  left  to  Executive  discre- 
tion— its  results,  involving  as  they  do,  the  integrity 
of  our  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions, should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  judgment,  the 
caprice,  the  policy,  nor  the  ambition  of  a  mere 
Executive  officer.  The  inroad  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  in  this  assumption  of  power 
by  the  Executive,  in  entering,  upon  his  own  re- 
spotisibility,  upon  this  career  of  conquest,  would, 
but  a  few  years  since,  have  astounded  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world.  The  countenance  now 
given  it  by  the  people  indicates  too  decisively  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and  affords  an  alarming  presage  of 
greater  changes  hereafter.  This  is  a  very  serious 
question;  what  effect  will  this  spirit  of  conquest 
have  upon  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
American  people  and  upon  the  genius  of  their  insti- 
tutions? This  passion  for  military  glory  has  been 
the  bane  of  all  republics,  the  disease  which  has  un- 
dermined their  constitutions,  and  led  to  their  de- 
struction. I  did  hope  that  our  peculiar  position — 
separated  as  we  are  from  the  Old  World  and  its 
wars  by  the  ocean — would  save  us  from  this  law- 
less spirit  of  domination,  which,  when  it  once 
comes  to  debauch  a  people,  renders  them  incapa- 
ble of  self-government. 

Sir,  can  any  man  define  to  me  the  relation  which 
the  President  holds  to  the  Constitution  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  he  is  the  chief  Executive  of  a  limited 
Government,  with  limited  and  delegated  powers, 
responsible  to  the  people;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  military  conqueror,  proceeding  upon  the 
right  of  conquest  and  standing  upon  the  right  of 
power.  Yes,  sir,  the  chief  Executive  officer  of 
our  limited  Constitution  stands  at  this  moment  with 
one  foot  upon  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  upon 
the  law  of  conquest.  He  is  at  this  moment  exer- 
cising the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  he  is  at  the  same  time  wielding  an 
absolute  sovereignty  over  an  empire,  unre.strained 
by  any  restrictions  or  limitations  whatever.  His 
is  a  most  anomalous  position.  What  are  his  pow- 
ers? and  how  are  these  limited,  and  delegated,  and 
qualified  powers  to  be  dovetailed  into  the  Consti- 
tution in  connection  with  this  unlimited  and  irre- 
sponsible power?  Sir  we  have  heard  much  here- 
tofore, and  with  great  reason,  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Executive  power;  but  1  undertake  to 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  inde- 
pendently of  this  right  of  conquest  which  is  car- 
ried out  in  Mexico,  at  this  moment  wields  within 
the  United  States  a  power  which  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  never  contemplated. 

The  constant  accumulation  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  bids  fair  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution.  It  has  been  an  object  of  much 
alarm,  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  statesmen  of 
this  country,  and  may  well  excite  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  country  itself. 

The  immense  amount  of  power  vested  in  the 
Executive  isextended  already  beyond  any  previous 
expectation.  It  reaches  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  wide-spread  Republic.  It  is  a  patronage  all- 
pervading;  a  patronage,  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
unexampled — as  the  blue-book,  now  a  ponderous 
volume  compared  with  the  blue-liook  of  former 
years,  will  illustrate.  It  expands  itself  v/ith  your 
growth,  and  plants  itself  among  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  in  every  new  establishment  of  civil- 
ized life.  Nay,  it  moves  in  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  finds  a  wide  field  for  its  exercise  in  your 
Indian  department — in  regions  to  which  the  Indian 
title  is  not  yet  extinguished,  where  savage  life  and 
savage manneis  have  notyet  given  place, and  which 
the  tide  of  civilization  has  not  yet  reached.  This 
immense  and  all-pervading  power  acts  directly 
upon  the  very  sourceorpolitical  power — the  people. 
In  connection  with  this  is  the  veto  power — a  power 
ingrafted  upon  the  Constitution  to  sustain  and 
preserve  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  Executive, 
but  used  of  late  without  scruple,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Executive  from  legislative 
encroachments,  but,  as  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
and  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  legis- 
lative power — of  holding  it  in  check,  and  of  moijld- 
ing  its  action  to  the  opinions,  views,  and  purposes 
of  the  Executive. 

To  these  powers,  already  threatening  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  Constitution,  is  now  to  be  added 
these  anomalous  powers  appertaining  to  the  Presi- 


dent as  the  head  of  the  military  establishment, 
and  derived  from  the  law  of  nations  and  of  con- 
quest. 

How  can  you  resist  this  tendency  to  absolute 
Executive  supremacy,  or  this  career  of  conquest? 
Direct  legislative  action  will  not  avail.  The  veto 
power  will  interpose.  You  must  refuse  to  act;  you 
must  adopt  the  remedy  of  the  English  Commons, 
of  withholding  supplies.  But  will  this  avail  you? 
The  President  has  assumed  the  power  of  levying 
money  in  Mexico;  and,  if  he  can  levy  money,  can 
he  not  also  levy  men?  May  he  not  have  a  purse 
and  a  sword  independent  of  you? 

Sir,  let  me  suppose  that  we  could  exchange  char- 
acters with  the  iVIexican  people:  clothe  them  with 
our  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  ambition,  and  place 
us  in  their  degraded  condition;  give  the  President 
the  power  of  levying  men  and  money  in  Mexico, 
and  how  long  would  our  ephemeral  republic  con- 
tinue? 

Sir,  with  the  tremendous  power  thus  accumu- 
lated, the  President  may  overturn  the  Constitution: 
not,  perhaps,  with  the  bayonet  at  your  breasts,  but 
by  the  tremendous  power  thus  acquired  and  thus 
wielded  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  I  de- 
sire to  learn  how  this  assumption  of  the  power  of 
levying  money  in  Mexico  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  Constitution.  In  what  portion  of  that  instru- 
ment is  it  to  be  found?  It  cannot  be  found  there. 
If  justified  at  all,  it  is  upon  the  right  of'conquest, 
and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  Constitution. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  these  military  contribu- 
tions levied  there?"  Upon  what  basis  does  the 
financial  system  established  there  by  authority  of 
the  President  rest?  Are  these  military  contribu- 
tions a  part  of  your  financial  system?  Are  they 
based  upon  any  act  or  authority  emanating  from 
you  ? 

Sir,  I  have  seen  this  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
a  general  order  from  the  commanding  General  in 
Mexico,  levying  contributions  there.  Will  the 
President  account  to. you  for  them?  No,  sir;  he 
intends  no  such  thing.  He  will  dispose  of  them 
at  his  pleasure.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  rev- 
enue collected  there?  If  paid  into  your  treasury, 
it  is  by  the  President's  permission.  If  expended 
there — as  it  will  be — will  he  wait  for  an  appropria- 
tion? The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  us  that 
about  half  a  million  has  already  been  collected 
there.  If  it  be  a  part  of  your  finances,  in  what 
item  of  the  honorable  Secretary's  report  on  the 
finances  is  it  to  be  found? 

Sir,  where  is  the  ground  of  responsibility  to  you, 
and  how  will  you  enforce  it?  Upon  what  principle 
will  you  hold  the  subordinates  employed  in  the 
collection  of  this  revenue  responsible?  Where 
will  you  find  the  ground  of  responsibility  which 
ran  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance? 
Wdl  you  assume  that  our  Constitution  and  laws 
extend  to  that  country,  and  that  they  can  be  judi- 
cially extended  to  transactions  occurring  there?  If 
so,  then  that  country,  by  becoming  subject  to  your 
Constitution  and  laws,  becomes  ipso  f ado  a  part  of 
this  Union,  and  annexation  is  effected  by  the  act 
of  the  President  alone.  Arain,  sir,  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  considered  as  acting  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution,  and  Mexico  is  considered  pro  hac  vice 
subject  to  your  jurisdiction,  by  what  authority 
does  he  levy  taxes  without  your  concurrence? 
Nay,  by  what  authority  has  he  established  a  tariff 
of  duties  different  from  yours — an  arbitrary  tariff 
of  his  own?  The  result  is,  that  he  must  either  be 
regarded  as  exercising  these  powers  independently 
of  the  Constitution,  or,  if  that  country  be,  for  the 
time  being,  subject  to  your  laws,  he  has  violated 
the  Constitution,  by  making  himself  the  law-maker, 
and  disowning  your  jurisdiction. 

Sir,  if  you  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of  this  des- 
potic power,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country?  The  tendency  of  all  this 
is  to  infuse  a  military  spirit  into  the  Constitution, 
to  ingraft  upon  it  an  extraneous  power  of  the  most 
arbitrary  character,  which  will  absorb  the  limited 
and  delegated  poweis  of  the  Constitution,  and 
override  its  restrictions.  What  sort  of  adminis- 
tration shall  we  have  with  a  militaiy  head  wielding 
a  purse  and  a  sword  not  subject  to  our  control? 
This  war  is  debauching  the  nation  with  the  love  of 
military  glory,  giving  to  our  institutions  a  military 
character,  and  placing  at  their  head,  instead  of  th% 
constitutional  President,  a  military  colossus.  This 
may  lead  to  the  overturning  of  your  Government, 


and  the  destruction  of  your  liberties.  Sir,  this  is 
the  worst  aspect,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in  which 
this  unfortunate  war  can  be  viewed. 

We  may  yet  feel  safe.  We  may  rely  upon  the 
energies  of  this  people  and  their  love  of  liberty. 
But  who  can  penetrate  the  future  ?  There  are  those 
noV  living  whose  memory  can  embrace  both  ex- 
tremities thus  far  of  our  national  existence;  who 
remember  the  period  of  1789,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  who  are  at  this  moment 
watching  with  extreme  anxiety  the  issue  of  the 
present  crisis.  Who  arrtong  them  would  have 
believed,  had  it  been  foretold,  the  astonishing  ad- 
vancement of  this  country?  Sir,  many  of  us  of 
younger  age  have  lived  to  see  what  we  never 
imagined  would  occur  in  our  day.  Our  progress 
in  the  gradations  of  national  existence  has  been 
without  a  parallel;  and  if  there  be  in  national  ex- 
istence such  a  thing  as  youth,  maturity,  decrepi- 
tude, and  decay, 'we  have  gone  through  the  first 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  may  find  ourselves 
at  the  last  ere  we  are  aware  of  it.  We  have 
accomplished  within  three  score  years  what  has 
required  centuries  elsewhere.  We  may  find  our 
decline  as  rapid  as  our  growth.  We  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  fate  of  other  republics  in  an  early 
stage  of  our  national  existence,  as  our  maturity 
has  been  early.  We  may  find  ourselves  at  a  period 
corresponding  with  the  rapidity  of  our  national 
advancement,  the  subjects  of  corruption  and  de- 
cay; and,  like  preceding  republics,  the  subjects  of 
a  military  usurper. 

Sir,  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  my  fate  to  witness 
such  a  result;  but  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  country  tends  to  such  a  result,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear.  Sir,  let  this  war  be  termi- 
nated; let  us  return  to  the  healthful  condition  of 
peace — that  condition  best  adapted  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  alone  in  which  they  can  be  per- 
petuated. 

How  shall  the  war  be  terminated  ?  My  answer 
is,  by  demanding  of  Mexico  no  more  than  is  rea- 
sonable and  just.  A  sense  of  justice  will  help  us 
more,  if  we  desire  peace,  than  all  the  armies  of  the 
world.  Put  yourselves,  if  you  can,  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  that  people  in  point  of  power,  and  then 
ask  yourselves  what,  under  all  circumstances,  is 
proper  to  be  required  of  them. 

What  has  been  our  course  hitherto?  We  have 
sent  out  Mr.  Trist  as  our  peace  commissioner,  but 
we  have  sent  our  armies  with  him.  We  have  ten- 
dered negotiation,  but  it  has  been  negotiation  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  have  commenced 
negotiation  with  a  proposition  to  dismember  their 
empire.  Give  us,  say  we,  one-l\alf  your  empire, 
or  we  will  take  it  by  force,  and  the  other  half  with 
it,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.  Had  such 
a  proposition  been  made  to  us  by  any  Power,  or 
by  all  the  Powers  upon  earth,  what  would  have 
been  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people?  Sir, 
I  recollect  well,  that  at  the  commencement  of  nego- 
tiations at  Ghent,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the 
British  commissioners  to  establish  what  they  called 
the  old  French  line  of  Canada,  which  would  have 
thrown  me  and  a  great  portion  of  my  humlile  con- 
stituency into  the  dominions  of  Q,ueen  Victoria. 
Has  any  one  forgotten  the  burst  of  indignation 
which  ran  through  this  land  at  a  proposition  so 
humbling  and  insulting,  or  the  indignant  reply  of 
our  commissioners  to  the  proposition  ?  Sir,  is  there 
a  man  who  hears  me  who  would  not,  had  he  been 
a  Mexican,  as  he  is  an  American,  have  repelled 
the  proposition  with  scorn? 

Sir,  if  my  advice  were  asked  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  terminating  this  war,  I  would  tell  you,  instead 
of  itidulging  in  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  of  con- 
quest, infuse  a  little  moderation  into  your  counsels, 
abate  a  little  of  your  high  and  offensive  preten- 
sions, show  a  disposition  to  preserve  instead  of 
destroying  the  nationality  of  Mexico — a  disposition 
to  leave  to  her  the  integrity  of  her  empire,  rather 
than  to  dismember  it — be  satisfied  with  a  reason- 
able provision  for  your  claims.  If  this  war  be  a 
war  of  indemnity  and  not  of  conquest,  be  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  indemnity;  say  no  more  about 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  you 
know  is  altogether  beyond  her  ability;  and,  above 
all,  show  a  willingness  to  relieve  her  from  the 
presence  of  your  armies,  so  offensive  to  her  na- 
tional pride.  Place  yourselves  on  this  ground, 
and  I  will  venture  my  humble  prediction  that  this 
unfortunate  war  will  soon  be  ended. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  B.  RHETT, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  1,  1848, 
On  the  Resolutions  referring  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 
Mr.  RHETT  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  A  constitutional  fallacy  has 
been  the  prohfic  sourceof  half  the  complaints,  and 
more  than  half  the  speeches,  made  by  our  friends 
on  the  oiher  side  of  this  Hall.  Before  Congress 
met,  it  was  promulged  by  the  gr^at  leader  ot  the 
Whig  party  at  Lexington;  and  since  Congress  met 
— every  day — yesterday — to-day — this  fallacy  has 
been  reiterated  with  a  long  train  of  erroneous  in- 
ferences. That  fallacy  is,  that  Congress  is,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  %var-inak'mg power.  Hence  it 
is  inferred,  that  the  President  began  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  began  it  unconstitutionally;  that  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  prescribe,  limit,  and  deieimnie 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  war;  and  that  Con- 
gress .has  a  right  to  all  information  in  possession  of 
the  President  relating  to  treaties,  or  the  war,  or  its 
operations.  I  think  the  principle  is  false,  with  all 
its  deductions. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  unimport- 
ant, to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  question  in- 
volved, to  determine  what  is  war?  What  is  it  for 
two  nations  to  be  at  war?  In  its  effects,  it  is  not 
confined  to  those  engaged  in  military  operations. 
It  is  not  with  the  army  and  navy  merely.  War  is 
a  state  of  hostility  and  enmity  between  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  of  one  nation,  with  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  of  another  nation.  All  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  life,  is  subject  between  the  belliger- 
ants  to  the  law  of  violence  everywhere — on  sea 
or  land. 

Now,  where  has  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vested  this  great  power — the  power  of  pla- 
cing the  twenty-six  States  in  the  Union,  and  the 
people  inhabiting  them — in  this  condition  of  war? 
Jn  the  8th  section,  1st  article,  it  ordains,  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  "  to  declare  ivar. ''  JNow,  the 
power  to  declare  or  begin  war  is  given  to  Congress; 
and  it  is  imparted  to  no  other  functionaries  in  the 
Government.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  in  the  F'ederalist,  that  a  power  given 
to  one  department  of  the  Government  is  denied  to 
all  others.  This  must  be  the  result,  for  two  reasons 
The  Constitution  being  a  specific  grant  of  powers, 
no  department  of  theGovernment  can  claim  a  pow- 
er not  granted.  And,  secondly,  there  can  be  no 
partition  of  powers  between  the  departments  of 
Government,  without  it.  For  there  to  beany  par- 
tition of  powers  between  the  different  departments 
of  a  Government,  a  power  given  to  one  depart- 
ment, must  be  denied  to  the  rest.  Now,  the  power 
to  declare  war  is  given  only  to  Congress.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  denial  of  this  power  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

And  the  reason  why  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, was  alone  intrusted  with  the  power  to 
declare  or  begin  war,  is  obvious.  As  war  affects 
all  the  people,  and  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  is 
most  proper  that  all  the  people  represented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  all  the  States  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate,  should  determine  whether 
it  shall  exist.  In  a  matter  in  which  not  only  the 
lives  of  all,  and  the  property  of  all,  but  the  liberty 
of  nil  is  concerned,  the  voice  of  all  should  deter- 
mine. Now,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  deny 
this  position.  They  say  that  the  President  can 
begin  war,  and  did  begin  it,  in  the  war  now  exist- 
ing with  Mexico.  They  begin  by  abusing  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  the  word  "war,"  and 
call  the  mere  fighting  of  soldiers  on  our  frontier, 
war;  and  then  argue  that,  as  the  soldiers  marched 
by  the  order  of  the  President,  therefore  the  Presi- 
dent began  the  war.  Sir,  the  mere  collision  of  arms 
wall  another  nation,  either  on  land  or  sea,  with  or 
without  the  order  of  the  President,  is  not  war;  for, 
if  so,  see  the  consequence  which  would  follow. 
Not  the  President  mersly,  but  any  military  com- 
mander in  our  employment  may  plunge  the  Union 
into  a  war;  and  as  war  is  the  element  of  their  glory 
and  power,  the  people  of  thfe  United  States  would 
be  the  mere  tools  of  military  ambition  and  pre- 


dominance. With  or  without  cause,  they  assail  or 
are  assailed,  and  with  a  few  cannot  shot  or  strokes 
of  the  sabre  the  whole  Union  falls  into  the  tumultu- 
ous gujf  of  war,  where  they  "  ride  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm."  This  is  far  worse  for  the 
people  than  leaving  the  war-declaring  power,  as  it 
exists  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  in  the  hands 
of  kings.  Some  of  the  capriciousness  and  folly 
which  has  so  often  brought  this  tremendous  .scourge 
on  nations  will  at  least  be  avoided  by  intrusting  its 
responsibility  to  one  man.  But  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  intrusted  it  to  no  one  man. 
Congress  alone — all  the  people — and  all  the  States 
of  the  Union — can  put  the  Union  into  a  state  of 
war  with  other  nations. 

It  is  very  strange,  if  this  doctrine  be  correct, 
that  gentlemen  have  not  referred  to  some  precedent 
under  the  Constitution  to  justify  it.  We  have  had 
collisions  of  arms  with  other  nations,  yet  they  have 
not  shown  that  any  one  of  these  collisions  was  war. 
Their  position  is  not  only  against  the  Constitution, 
but  all  its  past  operations.  What  will  they  say  of 
the  collision  in  1806  between  the  Leopard  and  the 
Chesapeake?  What  of  the  affair  of  the  Caroline  the 
other  day?  Were  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  these  collisions,  put  into  a  state  of  war?  What 
will  they  say  of  the  innumerable  collisions  and  bat- 
tles between  the  United  Stales  and  France  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  ?  After  France  had  long 
plundered  our  commerce,  and  killed  and  imprisoned 
many  of  our  seamen,  Congress  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  issue  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  France,  and  to  raise  a  large 
army  for  our  defence.  Many  bloody  battles  at  sea 
was  the  consequence,  in  which  we  conquered  and 
captured  many  of  her  ships  of  war,  and  upwards 
of  thirty  of  her  privateers.  Was  this  war?  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  almost 
to  a  man,  say,  no.  Why?  Because  Congress  had 
not  formally  declared  war  against  Prance.  Now, 
as  the  mode  of  declaring  war  is  left  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  it  is  by  no  means  clear, 
that  the  authorizing  and  directing  hostilities  by 
Congress,  is  not  as  distinct  a  method  of  declaring 
war  as  any  other.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is 
not;  and  that  no  war  existed  with  France.  They 
say  this,  by  a  bill  for  which  they  voted  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  I  presume  will  vote  for 
at  this,  (early  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Aftjnrs  for  the  action  of  Congress,)  pro- 
viding for  payment  to  American  citizens  for  French 
spoliations  prior  to  the  time  of  these  authorized 
hostilities  by  Congress.  If  war  existed  then,  it  is 
clear  these  claims  have  no  merit.  A  war  extin- 
guishes all  claims  between  nations  or  their  citizens; 
and  can  only  be  revived  by  treaty  stipulations. 
No  such  stipulations  were  made  in  closing  our 
differences  with  France,  either  for  Fiance  to  pay 
them  or  for  us  to  pay  them.  The  only  ground, 
therefore,  on  which  these  claims,  amounting  to 
some  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  can  rest,  is,  that 
there  was  no  war  with  France.  There  were  only 
collisions  of  arms.  Now,  I  ask  these  gentlemen — 
they  themselves  being  the  judges — if  all  these  bat- 
tles with  France,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
the  war-dtclaring  power,  did  not  put  the  United 
Slates  into  a  stale  of  war;  why  should  a  little  fight 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  between  a  few  Mexicans  and 
a  captain  of  dragoons,  in  which  a  half  dozen  men 
were  killed  or  wounded,  plunge  us  at  once  into  a 
state  of  war?  Suppose,  after  Captain  Thornton 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans,  some 
time  had  elapsed — sutficieni  for  an  American 
cruiser  in  the  Gulf  to  have  heard  of  this  event,  and 
to  have  seized  and  brought  into  one  of  our  ports  a 
Mexican  ship  as  a  prize — would  our  courts  of  ad- 
miralty have  condemned  her?  Would  any  lawyer 
have  been  found  in  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
however  poor  his  legal  reputation,  who  would 
have  risked  it  by  libelling  her  for  confiscation  ? 
Even  if  the  subsequent  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palina  had  been  fought  before  Con- 
gress had  declared  war — neither  these  nor  a  dozen 
such  battles,  would  put  the  United  Slates  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  whose  consti- 
tution, like  that  of  the  United  Slates,  empowers  their 
Congress  alone  to  declare  or  begin  war.  Sir,  this 
collision  of  arms  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  After  it  oc- 
curred, the  President  informed  Congress  of  its 
occurrence;  and  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May, 
1846,  declared  war  against  Mexico,  by  declaring 


its  existence.  After  this  act,  prizes  at  sea  could 
be  seized,  the  lives  of  Mexicans  were  liable  to  be 
taken,  and  their  |)roperty  confiscated,  according  to* 
the  laws  of  war.  Had  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  instead  of  submitting  the  collision  of  arms 
to  Congress,  for  Congress  to  determine  whether 
the  Union  should  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  war 
with  Mexico,  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  to 
declare  or  begin  war,  and,  by  a  proclamation,  or 
in  any  other  mode,  presumed  to  usurp  the  power 
of  Congress  in  this  high  function  of  government — 
impeachment  and  death  would  have  been  his  des7 
ert,  and,  I  doubt  not,  his  fate.  He  attempted  no 
such  treasonable  usurpation — and  neither  began, 
nor  attempted  to  begin,  the  war. 

Having  taken  one  unconstitutional  position,  in 
failing  to  give  its  full  and  proper  meaning  to  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  the  power  to  Con- 
gress to  declare  war, — our  friends  on  the  other 
side  turn  round  and  push  it  far  beyond  its  meaning, 
and  contend  that  Congress  is  not  only  the  war-de- 
claring, but  the  war-making  power. 

The  slightest  reflection  must. show  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  declaring  and  making  war. 
The  one  puts  a  country  in  a  state  of  war,  the  other 
conducts  it.  The  one  may  be  a  legislative — the 
other  is  eminently  an  Executive  function.  Many 
may,  and  ought  to  be  in  a  republic,  consulted  in 
the  one — the  other,  requiring  unity,  energy,  and 
secrecy  in  action,  may  be  efficient  only  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  head.  The  framers  of  the 
Consiitution  were  not  ignorant  or  inattentive  lb 
these  distinctions;  and,  accordingly,  clearly  devel- 
oped them  in  their  debates  on  the  Constitution.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  Mr.  Madison's  Debates  in  the 
Convention,  which  made  and  adopted  it;  and  it 
appears  that,  as  the  Constitution  was  reported  by 
the  select  committee  to  the  Convention,  it  gave  the 
power  to  Congress  to  "  wafce  ivar."  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  insert  ^^ declare,'^ 
striking  out  the  word  "jiinfce."  Mr.  Sherman 
said,  make  is  better  than  declare,  the  latter  narrow- 
ing the  power  loo  much.  Mr.  Gerry  argued,  that 
if  the  clause  remained  as  it  was,  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  "make  war,"  the  power  to  declare 
war,  would  be  in  the  Executive.  Mr.  Mason  ar- 
gued to  the  same  effect — against  giving  the  power 
of  declaring  war  to  the  Executive.  The  argument 
of  these  two  latter  gentlemen  clearly  implies,  that 
all  Executive  power  by  the  Constitution  being 
vested  in  the  President,  all  power,  over  war,  not 
expressly  taken  from  him,  would  remain  with 
him.  On  the  motion  to  insert  '^declare'''  in  the 
place  of  "mitfce,"  it  was  agreed  to.  Connecticut 
first  voted  against  the  alteration;  but,  "  on  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  King,  that  make  war  might  be  under- 
stood to  conduct  it,  which  was  an  Executive  func- 
tion, Mr.  Ellsworth  gave  up  his  objection,  and  the 
vote  was  changed  to  aye." 

Here,  then,  it  was  proposed  and  inserted  in  the 
Constitution,  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  to 
make  war.  Afier  debate,  the  word  "  make"  is 
stricken  out,  and  the  word  "declare"  is  inserted, 
with  the  clear  intention  of  giving  to  Congress  no 
power  to  make  or  conduct  war,  but  leaving  this 
"  Executive  function"  entirely  with  the  President. 
This  ought  to  settle  the  question,  if  the  intention 
of  those  who  made  the  Constitution  is  of  any  au- 
thority. 

But,  whilst  contending  that  Congress  has  not 
the  war-making  power  under  the  Consiitution,  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  Congress 
may  control  war.  Congress  is  omnipotent  over  the 
supplies.  We  may  refuse  to  vole  a  dollar  for  the 
support  or  continuance  of  a  war;  or  wc  may,  in 
granting  the  siqiplies,  put  any  limitations  or  con- 
ditions we  please  on  their  use  or  application  by  the 
Executive.  This  House,  where  all  supply-bills, 
by  the  Constitution,  must  originate,  may  refuse  to 
pass  them;  and  thus,  by  its  action  alone,  put  an 
end  to  war,  so  far  as  a  want  of  money  can  end  it. 
The  Senate  may  also,  by  rejecting  the  supply-bills, 
force  the  same  result  on  the  Executive.  I  sand  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  Republican  party  in 
1798,  in  the  discussion  of  Jay's  treaty.  If,  to  en- 
force a  treaty,  or  to  carry  on  any  other  function  of 
government,  money  is  required  of  us,  we  grant  it 
or  not  at  our  discretion;  or  we  may  grant  it  on  any 
conditions  we  think  proper  to  prescribe.  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side,  who  have  a  majority  of 
this  House,  can  therefore  stop  the  existing  war 
with  Mexico,  at  any  time  they  please,  by  declar- 
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ing  their  determination  to  refuse  the  supplies;  for 
the  President,  I  suppose,  does  not  exactly  realize 
'the  Roman's  definition  of  a  rich'  man — one  who 
can  support  an  army.  Or  they  may  pass  the  sup- 
plies, with  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  used 
only  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Mexico  to  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande, — the  Executive  would  be 
bound  to  conform  to  the  condition  and  withdraw 
our  troops,  or  use  the  supplies  not  at  all.  Thus, 
incidentally  through  the  supplies,  the  cooperation 
of  Conijress  is  necessary  for  the  cotTtinuance  of 
war,  and  its  control  is  immense,  and  may  be  coti- 
clusive  in  terminating  it. 

Nor  has  the  Constitution,  although-  intrusting 
the  President  with  the  war-making  power,  put  him 
beyond  responsibility.'  He  is  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of'his  power — and  if  it  is  abused,  the  grand 
remedy  of  impeachment  is  in  this  House.  Tiie 
gentleman  from  Termessee,  [Mr.  Barrow]  charges 
the  President  with  having  flagrantly  violated  the 
Constitution.  He  rejoiced  and  luxuriated  in  the 
opprirtunity  of  voting  for  the  resolution,  passed  a 
few  days  since^  that  the  President  had  unconstitu- 
tionally begun  the  war  with  Mexico — yet  he  de- 
clined impeaching  him,  and  for  a  most  extraordi- 
nary reason.  The  impeachment,  may  not  be  tri- 
umphant in  the  Senate!  He  was  content,  there- 
fore, to  put  upon  him  the  little  "  blister-plaster"  of 
his  resolution.  Sir,  what  is  this  little  black  blister- 
plaster — false  as  it  is  to  the  Constitution  in  its  as- 
sertion— to  an  impeachment  voted  by  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  Union — the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.' And  shall  we,  the  immediate  Representatives 
of  the  people,  to  whom  alone  they  have  intiusted 
this  great  function  of  government,  hold  it  in  subor- 
dination to  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  Senate.' 
Who  made  them  our  masters,  or  even  counsellors, 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  the  people,  and 
the  Constitution  we  are  sworn  to  maintain  .'  What 
if  they  will  not  convict  a  liigh  State  criminal — let 
them  .stand  or  fall,  under  their  responsibilities  to 
God  and  their  country.'  Shall  we  fail  in  our  duty, 
because  the  Senate  may  not  perform  theirs  .'  Such 
a  course,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  unworthy  a 
Representative  of  the  people,  and  but  little  short  of 
a  base  betrayal  of  their  inteiests  and  honor.  1  say 
it  in  all  truthfulness — and  the  few  who  know  me 
intimately,  will  believe  that  this  declaration  is  not 
made  with  the  paltry  purpose  of  merely  giving 
point  to  an  argument — if  I  had  believed  that  the 
President  had  unconstitutionally  begun  this  war,  I 
would  have  moved  his  impeachment.  I  was  here 
when  the  war  began;  and,  in  arguing  that  the 
President  did  not  unconstitutionally  begin  the  war, 
I  am  not  only  vindicating  the  Constitution,  but 
my  own  integrity  as  a  Representative  of  the  peo- 
ple— I  was  delinquent  to  my  trust  in  not  impeach- 
ing the  President,  or  he  did  not  unconstitutionally 
begin  the  war.  I  cannot  escape — no  member  of 
the  last  Congress  can  escape — this  dilemma. 

But  let  us  admit  that  the  war-making  power  is  in 
Congress.  Those  who  atfirm  that  it  is  in  Congress, 
speak  of  it  as  a  power  independent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, by  which  he  is  to  be  controlled.  Now,  what 
can  Congress  do  inde|3endent  of  the  President.'  it 
has  legislative  powers;  but  all  these  powers  are 
carried  into  effect  by  bills  or  joint  resolutions 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  These  bills 
or  resolutions,  after  passing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, must  be  submitted  to  the  President,  and  be 
concurred  m  by  him,  before  they  become  laws. 
So,  after  all,  if  this  war-making  power  is  in  Con- 
gress, it  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  President.  He  may  veto — and  veto  abso- 
lutely, as  parties  now  exist — all  the  war-making 
of  Congress.  The  supposition,  then,  that  Congress 
may  do  anything  concerning  the  war,  or  control- 
ling the  President,  by  any  independent  action  of 
its  own,  is  a  mere  delusion.  But  pass  over  this 
difficulty  and  concede  to  Congress  the  absolute 
power  of  passing  laws,  in  pursuance  of  its  war- 
making  powers,  prescribing  and  ordaining  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  war — what  would  this  be 
but  making  Congress,  in  the  first  place,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States;  and,  in  the  second  place,  vesting  it  with  the 
treaty-making  power. 

Sir,  if  Congress  has  the  power  of  making  or  con- 
ducting war,  it  must  command  the  instruments  by 
which  war  is  alone  made  or  conducted.  It  is  hard 
ly  good  sense,  much  less  good  statesmanship,  to 
contend  that  Congrcis  is  the  war-making  power 


under' the  Constitution,  and  can  determine  and 
prescribe  the  objects  and  purposes  of  war,  and  yet 
can  exert  no  control  over  the  army  and  navy,  by 
which  only  it  is  waged;  for,  if  Congress  has  not 
this  control,  then  the  army  and  navy  may  go  on 
fighting,  invading,  and  conquering,  despite  these 
objects  and  purposes  ordained  by  Congress,  and 
thus  defeat  them  entirely.  For  instance:  Congress 
declares  and  prescribes  that  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  shall  be  solely  defensive — 
to  defend  our  frontier  on  the  Nueces  from  Mex- 
ican invasion.  It  is  notorious  that  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  should  be  the  sole  purpose  and  object 
of  the  war.  Can  the  army  leave  defensive  and 
assume  aggre.ssive  operations?  Can  it  be  marched, 
after  all  danger  of  invasion  of  our  frontier  is  re- 
moved, into  the  heart  of  Mexico,  until  our  eagles 
fly  over  her  vanquished  capital?  If  so,  then  the 
object  and  purpose  declared  by  Congress  is  mere 
waste-paper.  The  command  of  the  army  and  navy 
necessarily  becomes  vested  in  Congress,  if  it  has 
the  war-making  power,  under  the  Constitution; 
and,  by  virtue  of  this  power,  can  limit  and  pre- 
scribe the  objects  and  purposes  of  war.  Even, 
however,, if  Congress  had  the  power  of  command- 
ing the  army  and  navy  in  war,  it  would  avail  but 
little  to  obtain  the  objects  and  purposes  they  may 
declare,  unless  they  make  another  stride  over  the 
Constitution,  and  seize  also  the  treaty-making 
power.  For,  alter  all  the  manoeuvring  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  objects  and  purposes  of  war  are  not 
finally  obtained  by  their  operations.  The  treaty- 
making  power  must  finally  settle  differences  be- 
tween nations,  and  realize  the  objects  and  purposes 
for  which  war  is  waged.  If  this  pov^^er  is  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  Congress,  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses they  have  put  forth  may  be  entirely  defeated; 
and  thus  all  the  war-making  of  Congress,  armed 
with  acts  of  legislation,  and  the  army  and  navy  to 
boot,  may  be  vanity,  and  le.^JS  than  vanity.  To  be 
anything,  this  pretension  must  carry  with  it  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  vest  it  in  Congress.  To 
test  these  views,  suppose  Congress  should  declare, 
by  an  act,  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  shall  be  to  establish  the  Rio  Grande 
as  our  boundary,  and  that  no  territory  beyond  that 
river  shall  be  acquired  by  the  war — is  the  treaty- 
making  power  bound  by  this  declaration?  Should 
a  treaty  be  concluded  by  the  President  with  Mex- 
ico, and  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  acquiring  the 
Californias,  will  it  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 
If  it  is,  the  declaration  of  Congress  is  without  efli- 
cacy;  and  the  objects  and  purposes  they  have 
declared  must  remain  on  record  a  mere  mockery 
of  legislation.  If  it  is  not,  then  Congress  over- 
rides and  absorbs  the  treaty-making  power.  It 
can  prescribe  all  tefms  to  all  treaties.*  This  is 
not  the  Constitution  as  the  framers  of  this  great 
instrument  made  and  transinitted  it  to  their  pos- 
terity. They  were  wise  men,  who  were  made 
wise  by  the  stern  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  learned  the  great  principles  of  right 
government  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  staked 
on  every  lesson.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that 
the  war-making  power  and  the  treaty-making 
power  must  be  vested  in  the  same  hands.  These 
are  eminently  Executive  powers,  and  are  bound 
as  intimately  together  as  means  to  an  end.  They 
therefore  intrusted  them  to  the  same  high  function- 
ary in  whom  they  vested  "  the  Executive  power" 
— the  President  of  the  United  States.  Itwas  not 
consistent  with  their  views  of  free  government  to 
place  over  the  Union  a  French  Constituent  Assem- 


*  Suice  I  delivered  this  speecli,  a  letter  lias  appeared  in 
the  National  Intelli'geiicer  of  the  29tli  January,  lf4S,  com- 
mended hi;;lily  by  the  eilitor,  fmin  Mr.  John  McLean,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Siiprome  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  lie  uses  the  following  lannuage  : 

"I  think  that  Congress,  who  unquestionably  have  the 
power,  should  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  just  and  honorable 
principles.  Afier  agreeing  upon  the  terms  *n  wliich  a  treaty 
should  be  made,  they  should  call  upon  the  Executive,  hy 
resolution,  to  oflcr  a  peace  to  Me.xico  upon  that  basi~ ;  and 
during  the  nesotiation,  ho>tilities  should  be  suspended.  If 
the  President  shall  refuse  to  do  this.  In  the  military  appro- 
priation bills  the  army  should  be  required  to  lake  such  posi- 
tions as  shall  carry  out  the  views  of  Congress.  These  bills 
the  President  could  not  veto,  and  he  would  be  bound  by 
their  requirements.    This  may  he  done  by  the  House." 

Here  is  a  distinct  affirmation  thnt  Congress  has  a  right  to 
command  the  army  and  dictate  treaties.  As  the  veto  power 
wa>  not  stricken  out  of  the  Constitution,  as  recoinmu ndi  d 
by  the  Whig  Representatives  in  Congress  in  1841,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  President  could  not  veto  "Ihesc 
bills." 


bly,  with  the  war-declaring,  the  war-making,  war- 
continuins,  and  war-ending  powers,  all  vested  in 
one  vast' legislative  body,  whose  infernal  energy 
in  destroying  others  seemed  to  be  only  equalled  by 
their  capacity  to  destroy  themselves.  Our  fathers 
vested  the  war-declaring  or  war-beginning  power 
in  Congress;  the  war-making  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent; the  war-continuing  power  in  Congress  (by 
the  supplies)  and  the  President;  and  ihe  luar-ending 
or  peace-making  power  in  the  President  and  the 
Senate;  althousrh,  by  the  supplies,  Congress  may 
incidentally,  also,  force  the  termination  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  another  false  inference 
I  noticed,  from  the  false  principle  thnt  Congress  ia 
the  i('ar-?Hrtfcing  power.  Congress  being  the  loar- 
making  (lower,  it  is  contended,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  no  constitutional  tight, 
without  the  direction  of  Congress,  to  order  our 
troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Giande. 
This  order,  they  argue,  produced  the  collision  of 
arms  between  us  and  Mexico,  which,  they  falsely 
assert,  was  war.  Congress  being  the  war-making 
power,  and  this  war  occurring  without  the  order 
of  Congress,  therefore  the  war  was  unconstitution- 
ally begun,  and  begun  by  the  President. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the 
President,  in  this  or  any  other  course  of  policy  he 
"has  pursued.  My  object  is  far  higher  and  nobler. 
It  is  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  whose  integrity  is  worth  a  hundred  Mex- 
ican wars.  Whether  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  wise 
or  impolitic,  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is — forced  upon  us  by  the  solemn  decision  of  this 
House — was  it  unconstitutional  ? 

To  determine  this  question,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  a  very  few  facts  only  need  be  placed  before 
the  mind.  1.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  only  western 
boundary  known  to  Texas — revolutionized  Tex- 
as— was  the  Rio  Grande.  As  a  department  of 
Mexico,  the  Nueces  was  her  boundary;  but  the 
only  law  passed  by  her,  as  an  independent  State, 
defining  her  boundaries,  declared  the  Rio  Grande 
to  be  her  western  boundary.  2.  It  is  a  truth,  that 
she  stipulated,  in  her  treaty  with  Santa  Anna, 
(void,  no  doubt,  because  not  ratified  by  Mexico,) 
that  the  Rio  Grande  was  her  boundary.  3.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  armistice  concluded  with  General 
Woll,  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  army,  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Mexican  troops  should  not  come  east,  nor  the 
Texas  troops  west,  of  the  Rio  Grande.  4.  It  is 
vehemently  asserted,  again  and  again,  by  gentle- 
men on  the  opposite  side,  that,  in  the  rejected  treaty 
providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Union,  she  stipulated  that  the  RioGrande  should  be 
the  boundary,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  treaty 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  5.  It  is  also  asserted, 
by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in  debate,  and 
by  the  then  President  of  Texas,  [General  Hous- 
ton,] that,  when  Texas  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
Union,  it  was  secretly  understood  between  the 
Governmentof  theUnited  States  and  thatofTexas, 
that  the  Rio  Grande  was  to  be  vindicated  as  her 
boundary.  That  such  a  secret  understanding  took 
place,  some  may  question;  but  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  Texas  pressed  its  adoption. 

Now,  sir,  look  at  these  facts.  Texas,  as  an 
independent  State,  declares  the  Rio  Grande  her 
boundary.  She  claims  it  from  the  vanquished 
President  of  Mexico,  in  her  treaty  with  him.  She 
claims  it  from  the  commanding  general  of  Mexico 
in  the  field,  by  an  armistice.  She  claims  it  in  her 
treaty  of  annexation  with  the  United  States;  ar>d, 
finally,  insists  on  it  when  incorporated  into  the 
Union.  This  is  the  only  boundary  she  has  ever 
claimed;  and  under  these  repeated  acts  of  vindica- 
tion, she  becomes  a  State  of  the  Union.  Now,  to 
crown  these  facts,  let  it  be  added,  that  Mexico  had 
a  large  army  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  that  nego- 
tiation to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  any  liound- 
ary  to  Texas  had  failed — and  what  more  can  be 
needed,  to  justify  the  constitutionality  of  the  Pres- 
ident's conduct,  in  ordering  our  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande? 

But  gentlemen  assert,  that  negotiation  had  not 
failed.  They  charge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  openly  and  repeatedly,  with  falsehood  and 
duplicity  in  his  assertion,  that  from  information 
received  from  our  m^iister  in  Mexico,  before  he 
ordered  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  he  had  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  minister  vitrould  not  ba 
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received  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and,  con- 
sequenily,  that  his  effort  tn  settle  iiy  negotiation 
the  western  boundaries  of  Texas  would  be  abor- 
tive. Convictins:  him,  as  they  assert,  of  this  one 
untruth,  they  make  it  the  father  of  more  hideous 
falsities,  and  of  the  foulest  conspiracies,  against 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Union.  Sir,  I  again 
repeat,  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  My  business  is 
with  the  Constitution.  It  is  clear,  that  whether 
he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  our  minister  would 
be  rejected  bj"-  the  Government  of  Mexico,  before 
he  ordered  tlie  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  consti- 
tutes a  most  imfiortant — probably  the  most  impor- 
tant— point  in  determining  the  constitutionality  of 
his  coui-se;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  the  understand- 
ing of  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  to  the 
Union,  that  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  should 
beopen  to  negotiation.  Flow,  then,  stands  the  fact? 
The  order  directing  General  Taylor  to  march 
our  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  issued  on  the  1.3th  day  of  January.  Gentle- 
men say,  that  no  information  was  received  from 
Mr.  Slidell,  our  minister  in  Mexico,  until  the  27th 
of  the  same  month;  consequently,  that  the  asser- 
tion that  the  order  of  the  13th  was  influenced  by 
information  received  from  Mexico,  is  false.  But 
theirs  is  the  error.  The  despatch  from  Mr.  Sli- 
dell, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  dated  the  17th  day 
of  December  previous,  was  received  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  J2th  day  of  January,  and  was,  in  real- 
ity, as  the  President  asserts,  the  cause  of  the  order 
of  the  day  after.  Deeming  it  my  duty  to  know 
the  truth,  I  waited  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
requested  him  to  show  me  the  original  despatch; 
and  I  saw,  in  his  handwriting,  an  endorsement  of 
the  date  of  its  reception — the  12th  day  of  January, 
1846.  The  despatch  is  amongst  the  documents 
submitted  to  Congress  at  the  lime  of  the  first  out- 
break with  Mexico,  and  is  three  printed  pages 
long.  Our  minister  states,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  as  a 
minister  from  the  United  States,  and  details  the 
various  grounds  on  which  the  Government  of 
Mexico  had  refused  to  receive  him;  but  that  he 
was  informed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, that  the  question  of  his  reception  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Government  Council  for  final  de- 
termination. The  substance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Government  Council  is  then  siven  by  Mr.  Sli- 
dell— rejecting  him  as  a  minister;  with  the  various 
reasons,  he  understands,  which  were  assigned  for 
his  rejection;  and  he  says,  that  as  soon  as  he  is 
ofileiaily  informed  of  it,  or  it  is  proclaimed  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  he  will  communicate  it  to 
our  Government.  In  a  postscript  to  the  despatch 
are  the  following  words,  as  gentlemen  will  find  by 
turning  to  the  document: 

"  P.'S. — December  18,  1845.  At  the  moment  I 
was  about  to  close  this,  I  obtained  the  dictamen  of 
the  Council  of  Government,  published  in  the  Siglo. 
I  send  you  the  paper." 

This  dictamen,  being  in  a  newspaper,  was  not 
sent  with  the  other  papers  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress;  but  no  one  will  charge  any  im- 
proper design  in  omitting  to  communicate  to  Con- 
gress a  paper  so  important  to  hi.s  vindication.  I 
have  seen  this  dictamen  of  the  Government  coun- 
cil of  Mexico,  rejecting  Mr.  Slidell  as  minister 
from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  equally  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  other  member  of  (Congress. 
Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  cabi- 
net, had  this  despatch  and  the  decree  before  them 
on  the  13th  day  of  January,  when  the  order  was 
issued  to  General  Taylor  to  march  our  troops  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  If  they  as- 
sumed, that  this  decree  must  put  an  end  to  all 
negotiations  with  Mexico,  subsequent  facts  seem 
to  justify  their  conclu.sion;  for,  within  a  few  days 
after  it  was  promulged,  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Herrera,  according  to  his  late  distinct  dec- 
laration, was  overthrown,  because  it  had  assented 
to  treat  at  all  with  the  United  States,  and  a  new 
administration  rose  on  its  ruins,  whose  principle 
wa*  uncompromising  hostility  towards  the  United 
States.  Of  course  Mr.  Slidell  was  also  rejected  by 
this  new  administration,  and  he  returned  baffled  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  when 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande  in- 
formation was  before  the  President  that  ne"-otia- 
tions  mu.st  fail  with  Mexico.  Had  he  no  rio-ht 
undir  the  circumstances  I  liave  detailed,  without 
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the  direction  of  Congress,  to  order  our  troops  not 
to  take  possessioti,  not  to  control  the  authorities 
of  Mexico,  civil  or  military,  but  molesting  no  one 
in  power,  person  or  property,  simply  to  enlcr  the 
territory  lying  between  Corpus  Cliristi  and  the 
Rio  Grande.?  Was  this  order  unconstitutional? 
If  it  was,  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
President  can,  under  any  circumstances,  constitu- 
tionally order  our  army  anywhere,  for  any  pur- 
pose, within  the  United  States.  But  I  make  no 
argument  on  the  facts.  If  there  is  anyone  who 
thinks  that  Congress,  not  the  President,  is  "  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States" — that  to  Congress,  not  the  President,  is 
intrusted  "  the  Executive  power,"  and  the  duty  of 
"  repelling  invasion,"  and  of  "seeing  the  laws 
faithfully  executed," — let  him  rail  at  the  President 
for  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  uncon- 
stitutionally beginning  the  war  with  Mexico.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  dispute  the  facts  as  the 
reasonings  of  such  a  man.  Let  hint  go  further — 
propose  an  act,  a  military  order  by  Congress, 
designating  where  the  army  shall  be  placed;  and 
further  still — that  it  shall  be  immoveable  forever, 
until  the  House,  by  its  clerk  or  sergeant-at-arms, 
gives  the  order  to  march. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  fallacy  referred  to,  re- 
sulting from  the  false  principle  that  Congress  is 
the  war-making  power,  is,  that  Congress — no,  this 
House — has  the  right  to  all  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Executive  respecting  treaties,  or  the 
war,  or  its  operations.  Upon  this  ground,  this 
House  has  peremptorily  demanded  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell  in  his 
mission  to  Mexico.  It  is  contended,  that  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  House 
for  the  President  to  refuse  to  communicate  these 
instructions. 

Now,  no  one  doubts  that  this  House  has  aright 
to  call  for  any  information  it  pleases  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, understanding  that  the  Executive  has  a 
right  to  refuse  giving  it  if,  in  his  opinion,  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest.  Such  a  right,  if 
right  it  cm  be  called,  is  a  mere  right  to  seek  and 
obtain  information,  and  may  be  exercised  towards 
any  one  within  or  without  the  United  States.  But 
this  cannot  be  what  the  advocates  of  the  late  call 
on  the  President  mean,  or  they  would  not  have 
struck  out  the  usual  discretionary  clause.  They 
must  mean,  that  there  is  no  discretion  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  answer;  but  that  his  constitutional  duty 
is  to  obey  the  call;  and  that  if  he  does  not  obey, 
he  violates  the  Constitution  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  this  House.  They  mean  this,  or  they 
mean  nothing. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Constitution,  and  see  what 
ar'e  the  powers  of  this  House,  as  a  part  only  of 
Congress.  It  has  three  grants  of  authority :  1.  To 
judge  of  the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of 
its  members.  2.  To  expel  a  member.  3.  To  bring 
impeachments.  In  carrying  out  any  of  these  ob- 
jects, I  suppose  this  House  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  informa- 
tion. Was  the  call  upon  the  President,  for  his 
instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  to  aid  the  Hou.se  in 
performing  its  duty  with  respect  to  either  of  the 
above  grants  of  power.'  Certainly  the  House  may 
say,  we  want  this  information,  and  will  not  legis- 
late without  it.  For  this  or  any  other  cause,  on 
account  of  information  received  or  not  received,  it 
may  refuse  to  vote  troopi  or  supplies  to  carry  on 
the  existing  war.  But  is  it  an  unconstitutional, 
an  impeachable  act  for  the  President  to  refuse  the 
information.'  Departing  from  the  express  grants 
of  power  to  this  House  in  the  Constitution,  I 
have  heard  only  vague  and  vain  declamation  to 
support  such  a  i)osition.  We  are  the  people ! — 
the  sovereignty  of  this  Union — which  the  Presi- 
dent has  virtually  disobeyed  and  defied  !  Sir,  we 
forget,  in  our  towering  self  exaltation,  who  we  are. 
Wo  are  not  the  people;  but,  like  the  President 
himself,  elected  by  the  people — and  intrusted  with 
certain  limited  powers  for  which  we  are  responsi- 
ble. We  are  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  but 
only  one  of  its  agencies,  to  obtain  a  just  and  free 
Government,  liable  to  be  overruled  by  the  Senate  in 
all  our  legislation,  and  by  this  very  President,  over 
whom  we  affect  to  have  a  rightful  control  in  mat- 
ters belonging  peculiarly  to  the  functions  of  the 
Executive. 

But,  although  the  House  may  have  no  right  to 
dematid  information  of  the  Executive,  may  not  Con- 


gress do  it.' — Congress,  the  xoar-making  power — 
in  the  matter  of  war  operations.' 

The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution  having  the 
least  bearing  on  this  pretension,  is  that  which  re- 
quires the  President,  "  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary."  Here  is  a  duty,  undoubtedly, 
which  the  President  performs  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages. The  time,  mode,  and  manner  of  performing 
it  are  clearly  within  his  discretion.  Like  the  duty 
of  nominating  ofiicers,  or  appointing  ambassadore, 
he  is  responsible,  and  impeachable  for  delinquency. 
But  is  information  concerning  Mr.  Slidell's  instruc- 
tions— a  single  circumstance  of  detail — the  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  bound  to  communicate  to  Congress.'  And 
if  it  is,  is  it  communicable  al  the  instance  of  Con- 
gress? If  so,  then  the  President  vmay  wait  until 
he  is  asked  of  Congress.  It  is  a  duty  to  be  exer- 
cised in  common  with  Congress,  which  requires, 
at  their  discretion,  the  information  to  be  submitted 
to  them,  from  time  to  time.  If  Congress  fails  to 
ask  this  information,  the  President  cannot  be  cul- 
pable for  not  imparting  it;  consequently,  he  is  not 
impeachable  for  not  dischargina;  this  duty.  Sir, 
he  is  impeachable  if  he  fails  to  discharge  this  duty, 
because  to  give  information  to  the  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  is  his  duty, 
and  his  duty  only. 

But  admit  that  Congress  may  demand  the  in- 
formation required — of  Mr.  Slidell's  instructions: 
have  they  done  it?  And  if  they  did  do  it,  what 
could  they  do  but  go  to  the  President  and  ask  his 
assent  to  the  law  which  demands  it?  If  Congress, 
consisting  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  would 
have  to  submit  to  this  course  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation, does  it  not  show  that  this  House,  acting 
separately,  cannot  command  it?  Even  in  the  case 
of  a  treaty,  tlie  Senate  itself — a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power — cannot  command  all  information 
from  the  Executive.  Certainly,  it  must  be  a  very 
extraordinary  case  which  would  justify  the  Presi- 
dent in  keeping  anything  relating  to  a  treaty  from 
the  Senate,  whilst  asking  their  confirmation.  But 
such  a  case  might  exist.  Suppose  a  treaty  made, 
highly  advantageous  to  the  country,  by  the  use  of 
the  secret-service  fund  annually  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Executive — a  fund  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  has  said 
on  this  floor  he  used  when  President,  and  no  one 
but  his  successor  knew  how  he  used  it:  would  the 
President  be  bound  to  disclose  to  the  Senate  the 
means  he  used  to  oljtain  the  treaty?  The  Consti- 
tution says  he  must  submit  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification;  but  it  does  not  require  him  to 
submit  the  mode  and  manner  by  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. The  Senate  may  reject  the  treaty,  if  they 
think  proper,  on  the  ground  that  alf  transactions 
concerning  it  were  not  submitted  to  them.  This 
is  their  constitutional  privilege.  But  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  treaties, 
and,  after  making  them,  he  can  submit  or  withhold 
theiTi  from  the  Senate.  If  he  withholds  them,  they 
fail  as  treaties.  But  in  submitting  them,  may  he 
not  withhold  any  matter  relative  to  them  which  he 
deems  the  public  interest  requires?  Take  the  case 
out  of  which  has  arisen  the  claim  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  information  from  the  President. 
Suppose  a  treaty  made  to-morrow  with  Mexico, 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  should 
pass  the  very  resolution  this  House  passed,  de- 
manding of  the  President  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  the  instructions  given  two  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  in  his  mission  to  Mexico:  would  the  Presi- 
dent be  bound  to  communicate  them?  May  he  not 
say:  "  My  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell  never  had 
any  existence;  he  was  not  received  as  a  minister 
to  Mexico,  and  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  break 
their  seal;  and,  if  they  ever  had  any  existence, 
they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  treaty  I  have  sent 
to  you  for  confirmation;  I  therefore  decline  com- 
municating them  to  you?"  If  the  Senate  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  they  could  reject  the 
treaty;  but  they  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
plain that  any  constitutional  right  of  theirs  was 
infringed  by  the  President  in  his  refusal.  If  the 
Senate,  then— a  part  of  the  treaty-making  poicer— 
in  the  case  of  a  treaty  submitted  to  them,  would 
have  no  right  to  an  implicit  obedience  from  the 
President  to  the  resolution  calling  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Slidell,  how  can  it  be  the  right  of  this 
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House  to  command  him?  Take  the  wildest  as- 
sumptions, and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
House  can  have  higher  rights  of  information  from 
the  President  than  the  Senate,  when  acting  in  its 
treaty-making  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  war-making  power  is  not  in  Congress, 
and  consequently  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  unconstitutionally  begin  the  war 
with  Mexico;  that  Congress  has  not  a  right  to 
prescribe,  limit,  and  determine  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  war;  nor  has  it  a  right  to  all  informa- 
tion in  possession  of  the  President  respecting  trea- 
ties or  war.  In  taking  these  positions,  I  know  I 
render  myself  amenable  to  the  imputation  of  being 
a  sort  of  a  monarchist — one,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
in  favor  of  Executive  power.  Sir,  1  am  in  favor 
of  Executive  power  in  government;  and,  if  I  was 
not,  1  would  be  in  favor  of  no  government  at  all; 
for  govemment  cannot  exist  without  being  o[iera- 
tive,  and,  to  be  operative,  must  be  enforced  by  an 
Executive.  I  am,  also,  in  the  Government  of  these 
United  States,  in  favor  of  intrusting,  not  a  part, 
but  the  whole  of  the  Executive  functions  to  the 
hands  of  the  Pi'csident  of  the  United  States.  Not 
a  particle  would  I  vest  in  Congress;  and  in  the 
Senate,  I  would  vest  only  a  cooperation  with  the 
President  in  tiie  treaty-making  and  appointing 
powers.  Is  this  being  too  partial  or  devoted  to 
Executive  power?  Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  demands  no  less.  It  says:  "T/ie 
Executive  poioer  shall  he  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States."  When  it  speaks  of  the  legis- 
lative powers,  the  language  is  very  different:  "All 
legislative  poweis  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States."  All  the  Ex- 
ecutive functions  are  in  the  President;  but  Congress 
lias  not  only  none  but  legislative  powers,  but  even 
these  powers  are  limited  to  the  specific  grants.  I 
go  further  still,  in  favor  of  the  Executive  power. 
I  am  in  favor  of  its  participating  in  legislative 
functions  also.  Here  again  1  but  stand  by  the 
Constitution,  in  upholding  the  Presidential  veto  on 
the  laws  of  Congress.  Sir,  why  did  the  makers 
of  the  Constitution  thu.s  give,  not  only  all  the  Ex- 
ecutive powers  to  a  President,  but  even  a  control 
over  Congress  in  its  legislation,  whilst  to  Congress 
they  gave  only  limited  legislative  powers?  The 
answer  is  plain.  Because  they  thought  that  lib- 
erty and  right  government  were  in  more  danger 
from  legislative  than  from  Executive  abuses — from 
Congress  than  from  the  President.  They  knew 
that,  at  our  stage  of  progress  in  free  government, 
liberty  in  person  or  property  was  safe  from  any 
Executive  encroachments.  The  danger  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  Union  was  from  another  source — the 
tyranny  of  sections  or  interests.  These  could 
only  act  through  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government*;  and  they  therefore  endeavored  there 
to  fix  their  limitations,  by  a  most  careful  enumer- 
ation of  special  grants.  The  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  proved  that,  in  these  views,  our  fathers 
were  right.  All  the  danger  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment; all  the  usurpations  which  have  agitated 
the  Union,  and  threatened  its  dissolution,  have 
been  from  legislative  encroachments.  Congress, 
not  the  President — the  statute  book,  not  the  sworil 
— has  kept  the  Union  in  agitation,  and  lashed  par- 
ties into  furious  contention.  The  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  banks,  protective  tariffs,  internal  improve- 
ment, and  slavery,  have  successively  risen  up  in 
Congress,  subjects  for  usurpingpowers  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution.  Our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hall  uphold  the  latitudinous  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  by  which  these  usurpa- 
tions are  perpetrated.  They  are  for  swelling  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  making  a  majority  in 
Congress  the  Government  and  the  Constitution. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  North,  which  leads 
in  this  policy,  are  the  majority  in  Congress.  To 
extend  the  powers  of  Congress  wheni  they  are 
the  majority,  is  to  extend  power  to  themselves, 
and  thus  enable  them  not  only  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  to  wield  the  legislation  of  Congress 
to  their  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  other" sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  Interest,  and  the  lust  of  power, 
both  combine  with  them  to  uphold  this  policy. 
Hence  the  continual  tendency  to  grasp  new  powers 
in  Congress.  Hence  the  opposition  to  the  veto 
power  in  the  President,  which  has  controlled  these 
usurpations  of  the  Constitution;  and  hence,  also, 
the  late  pretension  of  Congress  being  the  war- 


making  power,  v^ith  all  its  corollaries.  The  last 
time  the  Whigs  had  the  ascendency  in  Congress, 
they  wound  up  the  session  of  1841  by  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  proposing  to 
abolish  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  no 
less  than  four  particulars.  I  was  in  the  contest  of 
those  days,  and  know  what  a  Whig  majority  in 
Congress  is,  in  its  unscrupulous  and  desperate 
warfare  on  the  Constitution.  The  security  of  the 
South  is  in  the  limitations  of  the  Conslitutioti;  and 
there  can  be  no  security  for  her  in  the  ascendency 
of  a  party,  which,  from  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  day,  has  carried  on  a  perpetual  war 
against  them.  If  we  are  safe  under  any  control 
but  our  ov/n — if  we  are  safe  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  in  cooperation  with  that  party  which  has 
stood  by  us  in  so  many  hard-fought  and  hard-won 
battles  for  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Whigs,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Constitution,  must  be  the  enemies  of 
those  who  stand  for  protection  and  peace  on  its 
limitations.  They  must  politically  be  the  enemies 
of  the  South — conscientious  and  patriotic,  if  you 
please — but  still  enemies,  the  more  irreconcilable 
and  implacable,  because  conscientious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  friends  over  the  way  de- 
nounce the  Mexican  war  with  great  bitterne^^s. 
To  hear  them,  one  might  suppose  that  they  not 
only  have  had  no  agency  in  making  it,  but  that,  if 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  most  speedily 
arrest  it.  They  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  last  Congress,  and  voted  the  supplies  to 
carry  it  on.  They,  at  the  ensuing  session,  again 
voted  the  supplies;  and  now  they  are  here  with  a 
majority  which  can  at  any  moment  arrest  the  war. 
Why  do  they  not  arrest  it,  by  declaring  at  once 
their  determination  to  refuse  the  supplies?  If  the 
boast  of  some  of  them  be  true,  they  were  placed 
here,  a  majority  by  the  people,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Sir,  our  Whig  friends  do  not  intend,  do  not 
wish,  to  stop  this  war.  A  peace,  if  effected  to- 
morrow, would  be  to  them  very  far  from  grateful 
news.  They  look  to  the  war  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  their  success  at  the  next  Presidential 
election.  Like  proper  patriots,  they  suppose  the 
predominance  of  the  Democratic  party  a  far  greater 
evil  than  the  Mexican  war.  Hence  they  are  will- 
ing that  the  war  shall  continue,  at  least  until  they 
can  grasp  the  reins  of  power.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
those  who  most  deeply  lament  this  war — those 
who  are  daily  longing  for  its  termination,  by  a  just 
and  honorable  peace,  are  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Party  predominance  is  undoubtedly  some- 
thing to  them;  but  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 
war,  its  uncertainties  and  dangers,  press  most  on 
those  who  are  identified  with  the  Administration, 
in  the  first  great  cause  of  their  ascendency  to  power 
— the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  They 
fully  understand  how  the  benefitof  this  great  meas- 
ure may  be  defeated — how  territory  acquired  may 
brin"-  us  danger — debt,  the  renewal  of  the  protec- 
tive "policy — and  the  whole  end  in  the  triumph  of 
Whig  principles  in  the  Union.  Whilst,  therefore, 
they  support  the  Government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war — believing  that  consistency,  and  the 
interests  and  honor  of  the  Union,  alike  require  that 
it  should  be  supported — they  would  rejoice  to  hear 
of  pence.  They  deprecate  the  war  with  Mexico; 
but  deprecate  far  more  that  war  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, which,  whilst  sapping  its  principles,  leaves  it 
the  mere  instrument  of  a  remorseless  many-headed 
despotism,  enthroned  in  Congress.  The  success  of 
this  war,  unlike  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  has 
brought  us  at  least  distinction  and  renown,  may 
bring  us  only  infamy  and  dishonor;  and  signalize 
its  victories  l>y  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  JAMESON, 

OF  MISSOURI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  18,  1848. 

On  referring  the  President's  Me.ssage  to  the  various 

Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  JAMESON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  made  some  remarks  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  a  few  days  since,  which,  so 


far  as  they  relate  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  incor|X)rate  with  those  1  intend 
to  make  at  this  time;  for  what  I  have  to  say  shall 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  war  question;  and  every 
one  knows',  that  under  this  hour-rule,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  member  to  do  justice  to  himself,  or  to 
any  one  of  the  important  topics  contained  in  the 
President's  message,  and  more  especially  on  the 
great  question  in  which  war  is  involved.  I  have 
therefore  always  opposed  this  hour-rule,  and  ever 
expect  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Constitution;  it  strikes  at  the  freedom 
of  debate;  in  fact,  muzzles  it;  thereby  curtailing 
the  constitutional  right  which  each  member  of  the 
House  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  of  expressing  at  large 
his  views  upon  any  question  that  might  come  be- 
fore him  that  he  might  see  proper  to  debate.  And, 
moreover,  it  is  calculated  to  throw  members  of  the 
House  in  the  shade,  as  compared  with  members  of 

|{  the  Senate,  where  freedom  of  debate  is  maintained 

1 1  by  their  rules. 

[]  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  leave  this  matter,  and 
proceed  to  the  question  to  which  I  promised  to 
devote  the  time  allowed  me;  and  in  doing  this,  I 
shall  proceed  in  a  form  and  fashion  of  my  own, 
and,  to  that  end,  will  propose  a  text  for  myself,  as 
the  foundation  of  my  future  remarks,  by  putting  a 
question,  which  I  desire  to  be  answered  by  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  And  this  question,  upon 
which  I  intend  to  speak,  has  reference  only  to  the 
war  portion  of  the  Executive  message.  The  ques- 
tion is  this  :  Will  our  country  ever  be  in  the  right  7 
This  is  a  very  important  question  for  our  wise  men 
to  look  into,  for  the  reason,  that  through  more  than 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  our  national  existence, 
(for  I  date  it  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,) we  have  never  once  been  in  the  right.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  for  them  to  consider 
whether  they  can  form  or  devise  any  plan  by 
which  we  may,  at  some  time,  be  right  for  once. 
It  is  a  question  of  grave  and  serious  importance  to 
be  considered  by  the  councils  of  our  wise  men. 
For  seventy-two  years,  we  never  yet  have  been 
right.  I  therefore  ask  again.  Cannot  their  united 
wisdom  devise  some  way  or  means  by  which,  for 
one  time,  we  may  get  in  the  right?  For  when  we 
go  back  to  the  days  of  a  Washington,  a  John  Ad- 
ams, (the  fatherof  the  venerable  gentleman  there,) 
a  Jefferson,  a  Madison,  a  Samuel  Adams,  a  Han- 
cock, a  Henry,  and  the  host  of  others  who  acted 
with  them;  who  brought  about  the  Revolution j 
who  appealed,  too,  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions;  and  who 
declared  that  the  United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  shook  off 
the  yoke;  denied  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  gov- 
ern and  oppress  the  people:  contended  they  had 
a  right  to  form  a  government  of  their  own  choost 
ing;  proclaimed  a  reverse  doctrine  to  the  one  which 
then  existed  throughout  the  world — that  is,  that 
the  sovereignty  by  which  a  nation  is  governed 
should  reside  in  the  people — not  in  one  or  a  few, 
but  in  the  many;  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  were  created  equal;  contended  for  religious  as 
well  as  political  liberty;  went  against  established 
religions,  against  the  union  of  church  and  stale, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, — 
yet  we  find  them  wrong!  They  were  charged,  by 
a  host  who  were  in  their  midst,  with  having,  by 
these  strange  doctrines,  brought  on  an  unjust  and 
wicked  war;  that  it  was  a  war  brought  about  by  a 
few  wicked  men,  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Though  we  are  appealed  to,  we  will  not  stand  by 
our  country  when  she  is  in  so  gross  a  wrong;  we 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  our  country  filled  with  widoics  and 
o)-phans;  if  tl^ey  have  the  hardihood  to  fight  against 
the  K.ing  of  England,  ice  will  not  do  it;  it  is  a  crime 
and  a  sin  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King — none 
but  rebels  would  do  it;  theiefore,  we  will  take  sides 
with  him  against  these  wicked  men  who  dare  deny 
his  authority;  and  we  will  not  only  take  sides 
against  our  country  in  this  struggle  by  preaching 
from  the  pulpit,  making  speeches  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  by  writing,  holding  conventions,  rais- 
ing blue-lights,  and  barely  refusing  in  fight  for  the 
country,  but  we  will  go  one  step  further,  and  lake 
up  arms  against  and  fight  our  own  countrymen ! 
Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion reasoned.  And  it  is  well  enough  for  all  men 
who  love  their  country  to  look  into  the  fact  whether 
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there  is  any  assimilation  between  their  reasoning 
nnd  that  of  those  who  opposed  their  country  in  the 
late  war,  and  those  who  are  now  opposinj^  it  in  the 
present  war;  and  whether  those  who  opposed  it  in 
the  late  war  did  not  then  do,  and  those  who  are 
opposina;  it  now  are  not  doing,  as  much  mischief 
to  the  country  as  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
it  in  the  Revoliition;  whether  men  in  high  places, 
men  of  great  influence  and  talents,  and  editors  of 
newspapers  of  great  influence,  taking  sides  against 
their  country  in  time  of  war  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
does  not  embolden  the  enemy,  prolong  the  war, 
and  thereby  cause  the  loss  of  more  lives  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  expenditure  of  more  treasure, 
than  if  they  were  alisolutely  to  take  up  arms  against 
it.  These  are  questions  I  will  leave  for  reflecting 
minds  to  consider. 

Well,  sir,  in  passing  from  the  Revolution,  my 
text  will  lead  me  to  the  late  war;  and  in  that  we 
were  in  the  wrong  again.  Well,  how  was  it  brought 
about.?  Why,  sir,  it  was  brought  about  by  Mad- 
ison; and  that,  too,  wickedly — that  same  man  who 
had  a  hand  in  producing  the  Revolution,  by  some 
papers  which  he  wrote,  and  which  were  publish- 
ed. It  is  true.  Congress  declared  the  war;  but  that 
was  done  through  Executive  influence;  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  Madison's  war;  and  it  will  not  do 
to  support  it.  Well,  sir,  it  had  a  weak  support, 
compared  with  the  strength  of  the  country.  I  see 
a  gentleman  [Mr.  Clay]  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hall,  who  sustained  it  by  his  great  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  aided  Madison  much  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  in  bringing  it  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. I  wish  he  was  now  where  he  was  then.  But 
the  war  being  wrong  and  wicked,  unchristian,  and 
against  the  will  of  Heaven,  it  gave  those  Christians 
and  others  who  were  opposed  to  it,  (on  that  ground, 
as  a  mailer  of  course,)  a  good  pretext  to  exercise 
their  talents  and  iilfluence  to  bring  vengeance  do v/n 
upon  the  heads  of  all  those  who  sustained  it,  and 
to  that  end  took  the  British  side  in  the  war;  and, 
therefore,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  stump,  from 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  from  the  press,  they 
poured  out  their  indignation  and  wrath  against  all 
those  who  sustained  their  country  in  carrying  it 
on  against  their  allies  and  friends,  the  British. 
And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  wicked  war,  that  is 
making  so  many  widows  and  orphans.'  and,  worse 
than  all,  taking  a  few  of  our  dollars  and  cents  to 
support  it.  Why,  it  was  brought  about  just  be- 
cause England  had  boarded  our  vessels  and  im- 
pressed some  of  our  seamen,  and  had  taken  them 
upon  their  own  vessels,  and  had  not  entirely  cleared 
their  decks.  Well,  she  had  a  right  to  do  it,  and 
that  was  no  cause  of  war.  It  is  true,  Madison 
said  that  our  flag  in  other  respects  had  been  insult- 
ed, and  the  law  of  nations  and  treaty  stipulations 
violated,  and  that  this  had  been  going  on  for  a  se- 
ries of  years;  still  this  i.s  all  humbug,  and  the  war 
is  unconstitutional  and  ixnjust,  and  it  is  unbecom- 
ing a  Christian  people  to  rejoice  over  the  victories 
of  their  country  in  such  a  war. 

Well,  sir,  this  war  being  wrong,  they  did  not 
stop  at  mere  words;  they  held  a  convention  at 
Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  to  aid  England  and  crush  their  own  country. 
They  set  up  blue-lights  at  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  signals  to  let  the  British  know  when  one 
of  our  little  vessels  or  barques  was  about  to  enter 
on  the  broad  deep,  so  that  the  British  might  cap- 
ture it.  And  upon  the  same  ground — the  unjust- 
ness  of  the  war — they  refused  to  furnish  men  to 
aid  in  carrying  it  on.  When  called  on  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  furnish  their  quota,  it  is  true  they  raised 
some  men,  but  refused  to  permit  them  to  march 
across  the  State  line.  They  were  marched  along 
and  about  the  line  where  no  enemy  was  near,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  They  never  went  near  the 
field  cf  battle  to  aid  the  bleeding  hundreds  who 
were  fighting  for  their  country  against  British  op- 
pression and  usurpation.  It  is  true,  sir,  by  a  move 
of  the  mind  they  reached  as  far  as  the  summit  of 
the  Alleganies,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and 
peeped  over  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  looked 
with  cold  indifference  upon  the  little  West,  (as  she 
was  then,  compared  with  what  she  is  now,)  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore.  But  we  can't  go  any  further; 
'*e  will  not  give  you  any  aid;  though,  by  going 
with  our  strength,  we  might  save  many  of  your 
lives,  still  we  will  not;  you  are  fighting  in  a  wicked 
war,  and  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 
And,  moreover,  although  many  of  you  are  out  yon- 


der in  the  North,  without  clothing,  with  snow  and 
ice  for  your  beds,  frozen  clods  for  your  pillows, 
roots  for  y"'"!"  food,  and  the  wide  canopy  for  j'our 
shelter,  still  we  will  grant  you  no  supplies;  we  will 
speak  day  in  and  day  out,  before  any  bill  shall 
pass  to  that  effect;  and  for  that  purpose,  our  cap- 
tain* will  take  the  lead,  and  the  balance  follow;  for 
we  intend  that  those  of  you  who  are  not  massa- 
cred by  the  British  and  Indians,  shall  be  frozen  and 
starved  out  for  daring  to  fight  in  such  a  war. 

Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  opposition 
at  home  against  the  country  and  the  war,  and  not- 
withstanding we  were  fighting  against  the  most 
powerful  nation  upon  the  globe,  the  gallant  band 
that  stood  by  their  country  brought  the  war  to  an 
honorable  and  glorious  conclusion,  by  which  our 
rights  iiave  been  respected  and  observed,  and  by 
which  a  new  and  a  brighter  lustre  was  added  to 
the  stars  and  the  stripes.  Well,  sii-,  I  suppose  as 
the  friends  of  the  country  did  without  the  aid  of 
its  opposers  then,  that  they  will  have  to  do  the 
same  now.  And  this,  according  to  my  text,  leads 
me  to  the  third  proposition,  or  rather  to  the  war 
that  \vc  are  now  engaged  in. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  object  is  to  keep  this 
proposition  in  view:  Will  we  ever  be  in  the  right? 
I  have  shown,  sir,  that  we  were  not  riirht  in  the 
R-evnlution,  we  were  not  right  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  we  are  still 
further  from  being  right  now.  Although  Mexico 
has  committed  about  one  hundred  of  the  most  out- 
raeeous  depredations  upon  our  commerce,  our  flaff, 
and  upon  the  property,  liberty,  and  lives  of  our 
citizens,  commencing  in  1816,  and  cominn:  down  to 
1845,  and  continuing  it  incessantly  through  this 
series  of  years;  although  General  Jackson,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  8th  of  February,  1837,  says,  that — 

"  Havin;;  in  vain  urffpft  upon  the  Gnvernmcnt  of  Mexico 
the  justice  of  those  claims,  and  my  indispensahle  nhli!;ation 
to  insist  that  there  should  he  no  further  delay  in  the  acknowl- 
edffinent,  if  not  in  the  redress,  of  the  injuries  complained  of, 
my  duty  reqiiire.s  that  the  whole  suliject  should  he  presented, 
as  it  now  is,  for  the  action  of  Congress,  whose  exclusive 
richt  it  is  to  decide  on  the  further  measures  of  redress  to  he 
employed.  The  length  of  time  since  some  of  these  injuries 
have  heen  committed — the  repeated  and  unavailina  applica- 
tions for  redress — the  wanton  character  of  some  ot^  the  out- 
rases  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  citizens — upon 
the  officers  and  flaw  of  the  United  States — independent  of 
recent  insults  to  this  Government  and  people  by  the  late  ex- 
traordinary Mexican  minister,  would  justify,  in  the  eyes 
OF  Ai,i,  Nations,  immediate  war.  That  remedy,  however, 
should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  nations,  confiding 
i  1  their  strenith,  for  injuries  committed,  if  it  can  he  honor- 
ably avoided  ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  considerins 
the  present  embarrassed  condition  ofthatcounlry,  we  should 
act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation,  by  aivins  Mexico 
one  more  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  past,  before  wr>  take 
redress  into  ourown  hands.  To  avoid  all  misconception  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  own  national 
character  from  reproach,  this  opportnnity  should  be  eiven 
icilh  the  avoT-ei!  dcsiin  and  full  yireparation  to  take  immediate 
saHsfi'ction,  if  it  should  not  he  olitnincd  on  a  repetition  of  a  de- 
mand for  it.  To  this  end,  I  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed 
aufhorizins;  reprisals,  mid  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Executive,  aaain"^!  Mexico,  to  enforce 
them,  in  the  event  of  a  refu'^al  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy between  us,  upon  another  demand  thereof,  made  from 
on  board  one  of  our  vessels  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico." 

This  is  what  General  .Tackson  said,  and  this 
message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Consrress; 
and  although  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  Senate,  in  their  report  to  the  Senate  (unan- 
imously made,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  them)  on 
the  19th  day  of  February,  1837,  on  the  above  mes- 
sage, say,  among  other  tl.ings,  that — 

"  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  disposed 
to  exact  strict  and  prom|it  redress  from  Mexico,  your  com- 
mittee misrht  in  justice  recommend  an  immediate  resort  to 
war  or  reprisals.  On  this  snbject,  however,  they  (rive  their 
hearty  assent  to  the  followins  sentiments  contained  in  the 
message  of  the  President:"  [Here  they  insert  in  their 
report  ail,  or  nearly  all,  that  part  of  the  message  above  given  ; 
and,  after  recommending  another  demand,  in  pursuance  of 
the  views  of  the  President,  they  proceed:]  "After  such 
ripmand,if  prompt  justice  should  be  refused  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  wo  mav  appeal  to  all  nations,  not  otdy  for  the 
equity  and  moderation  with  which  we  shall  have  acted 
towards  a  sister  Republic,  but  for  the  necessity  which  will 
then  comp"!  us  to  seek  redress  for  our  wrongs,  either  by 
actual  war  or  reprisals.  The  subject  will  then  be  presented 
before  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session, 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  form;  and  the  committen  cannot 
doubt  but  that  sneh  measures  will  he  adopted  immediately 
as  may  he  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  country, 
and  ensure  ample  rep:irafioii  to  our  injured  fellow  citizens. 
Thev  leave  the  mod'  and  manner  of  making  this  demand  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee,  after  proceeding  some  further, 
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wind  up  with  a  resolution  in  accordance  with 
the  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  Although  the  ('ommittee  oti  Military 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  made  a 
repoi-t  on  the  24th  of  February,  1837,  on  the  same 
subject  as  that  of  the  Senate,  and  full  as  strong, 
which,  on  that  account,  I  need  not  present;  nlthough 
General  .Tackson,  Mr.  Clay,  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  of  the  House, 
all  agreed,  as  far  back  as  1837 — bottomed  upon  a 
repcrt  which  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State, 
made  to  General  Jackson,  specifying  about  fifty  of 
those  depredations — that  there  was  cause  for  im- 
mediate war  with  Mexico,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  the  eye«  of  all  nations 
in  going  to  war  with  that  Government;  although, 
in  pursuance  of  this  forbearing  policy,  (which,  by 
the  by,  has  lost  us  more  lives,  more  money,  injured 
our  commerce  more,  and  our  citizens  engaged  in  it 
more  property  and  character  by  far  than  if  we  had 
been  prompt  in  resenting  aggression  in  the  first 
instance,)  a  special  mes:^enger  was  sent  to  Mexico 
to  make  this  demand,  and  to  make  it  as  a  final  one, 
(and  it  was  made  by  him  on  the  20ih  of  July,  1838:) 
although  this  special  messenger  effected  nothitig, 
and  nothing  has  transpired  since  1837  to  give  less 
cause  for  war  jtgainst  Mexico  than  we  had  then — 
in  fact,  so  far  from  it,  they  have  added  insult  to 
injury;  they  have  added  on  nearly  as  many  out- 
rages to  the  list  as  then  existed,  and  of  the  same 
character,  continuing  down  to  1845,  making  the 
causes  for  war  much  greater  in  1845  than  they 
were  in  1837;  although  Mexico  has  made  no  rep- 
aration for  the  many  outrages  committed  against 
this  nation  and  its  citizens  prior  to  1837,  or  since, 
except  the  small  sum  under  the  convention  of  1839, 
amounting,  I  believe,  to  only  three  instalments  of 
the  twenty;  and  those  twenty  instalmicnts,  again, 
if  she  had  paid  them  all,  did  not  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  damages  sustained  by 
our  citizetiS,  because  that  convention  expired,  by 
the  limitation  given  to  it,  when  but  a  portion  of  the 
claims  then  presented  had  been  acted  on.  (Many 
of  those  claims  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
umpire  he  refused  to  act  on,  upon  the  ground  that 
his  powers  expired  with  the  convention.)  But  the 
damages  receivedby  our  citizens,  from  1839  to  1845,  in- 
clusive,  exceeded  the  amount  of  those  three  instalments; 
for  while  Mexico  was  paying  these  small  amoiinlSf 
comparatively,  on  one  hand,  she  was  committing 
depredations  on  the  other.  Although  Mexico  has  out- 
raged our  flasT,  impressed  the  vessels  of  our  citizens, 
and  put  thein  in  her  service — sometimes  compelling 
the  officers  and  crew  to  man  tliein  in  that  service, 
and  at  other  times,  when  they  were  the  least  re- 
fractory on  account  of  the  insults  given  and  injury 
done,  would  imprison  them,  and  would  prevent 
their  having  any  communication  with  our  consul 
at  the  port — imprisoned  our  citizens,  often  putting 
them  in  chains,  or  at  hard  labor  in  their  mines,  or 
wherever  else  best  suited  them,  committed  many 
robberies,  and,  lastly,  murdered  a  number  of  our 
people,  and  these  depredations  running  through  a 
series  of  some  tiuenVtj -eight  years;  in  relation  to 
which  outrages,  Mr.  Forsyth,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afi'airs,  dated  May  27,  1837,  demand- 
ing redress  for  the  same,  says: 

"  These  wrongs  are  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  toler- 
ated by  any  Government  endued  with  a  just  self  respect, 
vi'ith  a  proper  regard  for  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  or  with 
an  enlightened  concern  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  those 
portions  of  its  people  who  may  be  interested  in  foreign  com- 
merce. Treasure  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  has  been  seized  by  Mexican  officers,  in  its  transit 
from  the  capital  to  the  coast;  vessels  of  the  United  States 
have  been  captured,  detained,  and  condemned,  npon  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts;  duties  have  been  exacted  from 
others,  notoriously  against  law,  or  without  law  ;  others  have 
been  employed,  and  in  some  instances  ruined,  in  the  Mexi- 
can servicej  without  compensation  to  the  owners.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  heen  imprisoned  for  long  periods  of 
time,  vdthout  beirn;  informed  of  the  offences  u  ith  u  hich  they 
icere  charzcd.  Others  have  been  murdered  and  robbed 
BY  Mexican  orncERS,  on  the  high  seas,  without  anit 
attempt  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice." 

And  although  Mexico,  finding  that  we  had  taken 
all  these  insults,  and  borne  all  these  injuries,  with- 
out any  resentment  on  our  part,  except  on  paper, 
by  lono-  letters,  protests,  &c.,  and  findine;  she  could 
not  kick  us  into  a  war  in  this  way,  finally,  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  sent  an  army  to  our  frontier,  and 
cros.sed  the  boundary  line— the  Rio  Grande — at- 
tacked a  small  body  of  our  men  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Thornton,  killed  several,  and  took  the 
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balance  prisoners,  on  territory  claimed  by  us — thus 
commencing  the  war  by  strildng;  the  first  blow  and 
shedding  the  first  blood— and  that,  too,  on  soil 
within  our  limits,  and  which  we  were  bound  to 
protect.  Notwithstanding  all  these  facta,  air,  we 
are  still  in  the  wrong,  and  Mexico,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  right,  and  so  asserted,  in  effect,  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  BoTTS,]  introduced  a  few  days  since.  Yes, 
sir;  still  the  cry  is,  that  it  is  Polk's  war — and  an 
unconstitutional  and  unjust  v/ar. 

And  here  again  I  will  put  a  question  to  those  wise 
men  who  oppose  the  war  and  their  country,  that 
they  may  give  us  a  standard  to  go  by,  that  we  may 
hereafter  know  how  to  conduct  ourselves  so  as  one 
time  to  be  in  the  right — and  that  is,  if  the  facts  I 
have  presented  (and  they  are  incontrovertible)  are 
not  sufficient  to  justify  this  Government  in  tliis 
war,  how  much  more  must  she  bear  before  she 
takes  up  arms  in  defence  of  her  national  rights  and 
honor?  How  many  times  must  she  permit  her  flag 
to  be  insulted  and  outraged?  How  many  of  the 
vessels  of  her  citizens  in  lawful  trade  must  she  per- 
mit to  be  seized  and  taken  with  their  cargoes,  and 
converted  to  the  takers'  use,  and  against  treaty 
stipulations  and  the  law  of  nations?  How  many 
of  her  citizens  must  be  robbed  of  their  money,  and 
to  what  amount?  How  many  without  cause  must 
be  imprisoned  and  thrown  in  dirty  cells  with  crim- 
inals, and  chained?  How  many  must  be  put  to 
hard  labor  without  having  committed  any  offence? 
How  many  must  be  murdered?  and  how  far  must 
a  nation  be  permitted  to  invade  our  soil,  before  we 
can  go  to  war  and  be  in  the  right,  and  have  a  just 
and  constitutional  war,  and  not  a  wicked  one  made 
by  a  President  ?  I  trust  that  some  of  these  wise 
anti-country  patriots  will  answer  these  several  in- 
terrogatories by  giving  us  a  standard  for  each. 

But  again:  The  President  brought  on  this  war, 
because  he  annexed  Texas,  knowing  that  Mexico 
had  declared  that  that  act,  if  consummated,  would 
be  cause  of  war  on  their  part;  and  then,  to  carry 
out  his  design,  to  ensure  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  he  ordered  Genera!  Taylor,  wliile  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  and  without  advising  with 
Congress  on  the  subject,  to  move  his  army  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  again, 
"when  General  Ampudia  ordered  General  Taylor 
to  go  back  to  the  Nueces,  he  ought  to  have  gone 
accordingly,  and  his  not  doing  so  was  another 
cause  of  bringing  on  immediate  hostilities.  All 
these  things  put  us  in  the  wrong,  and  justified  the 
Mexican  army  in  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
slaying  our  men  on  our  own  soil,  and  capturing 
prisoners;  and  we  should  not  have  resented  it — we 
should  have  let  them  march  in — slay  as  many  of 
the  Texans  as  they  please,  for  as  we  had  forced 
Mexico  to  commence  the  war,  we  had  no  right  to 
stop  her  ravages  over  our  country  until  she  should 
be  glutted  in  shedding  the  blood  of  our  people — 
we  ought  not,  at  any  rate,  to  put  an  army  on  the 
frontier  of  a  State,  but  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  as  at 
least  to  let  the  enemy  run  over  one-half  a  State 
before  we  fought  her.  Although  we  were  wrong 
in  all  this,  yet,  as  I  go  for  my  country  right  or 
wrong,  and  especially  in  time  of  war,  and  since 
we  have  got  down  now  to  the  present  war,  I  pro- 

Eose  to  examine  these  several  causes  assigned  for 
ringing  on  the  war  on  our  part. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  deny  that  annexation 
-was  a  just  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 
Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Webster  says  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Webster,  while  Secretary  of  State,  in 
a  despatch  to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  dated  8th 
July,  1842,  says: 

"From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jnoiiito,  in  April 
1836,  to  thu  pre.-ent  momr-nt,  Texas  has  exhiliitpd  the  same 
external  jii;ii?  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  heVst  If 
and  with  quite  as  much  stahilily  of  government.  Prac- 
tically free  and  indi  pendent,  acknowledged  as  a  political 
sovereignty  by  the  principal  Powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile 
foot  finding  rest  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years 
and  iVIexioo  herself  refraining  for  all  that  period  from  any 
further  attempt  lo  reijitablish  her  own  authority  over  the 
territory." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Webster  says;  and  I  presume 
that  he  is  good  authority  with  some  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  otherside  of  the  House,  and  with  many 
in  the  country.  Then,  if  Texas  was  as  independ- 
ent as  Mexico  herself,  and  had  as  stable  a  gov- 
ernment, (and  I  hold  that  it  was  much  more  stable,) 
and  was  acknowledged  by  the  principal  Powers  of 
the  world  to  be  an  independent  sovereignly,  she. 


as  a  matter  of  course,  had  the  same  right  as  Mex- 
ico herself  had  to  contract  alliances,  make  treaties, 
and  do  all  other  things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  That  being  granted,  it  follows 
that  she  had  a  right  to  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  the  union  of  the  two  Governments, 
without  giving  Mexico  any  just  cause  of  offence 
with  either.  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  if 
the  annexation  of  Texas  had  taken  place  since  the 
present  Administration  came  into  power,  Mr.  Polk 
would  not  have  been  to  blame,  as  it  would  not  have 
been  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico.  But 
suppose  Mr.  Webster  and  the  people  of  the  two 
nations  wrong  in  this  matter:  still  the  present  Ad- 
ministration is  not  to  blame  for  it;  for  the  act  of 
annexation,  so  lar  as  this  Government  was  con- 
cerned, was  consummated  before  Mr.  Polk  came 
into  poweT,and  the  resolutions  sent  to  Texas  before 
he  was  inaugurated.  Again:  the  pieeeding  Admin- 
istration did  not  by  the  treaty  power  annex  Texas. 
True,  one  was  presented  and  rejected;  but  it  was 
done  by  the  highest  power  known  in  either  Gov- 
ernment— the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
both  dwelt, — and  in  the  most  solemn  form — by 
their  representatives  and  agents,  competent  to  do 
the  act.  And  I  hold  that  Mexico,  by  her  own 
act,  some  time  before  hostilities  commenced,  was 
estopped  from  any  further  claim  on  Texas;  for  on 
the  29ih  of  March,  1845,  IJy  solemn  act,  she  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas.  She  put 
a  proviso  in,  however,  which  she  had  no  right  to 
do;  and  that  was,  that  she  should  not  annex  her- 
self to  the  United  States.  So  we  have  proof 
conclusive  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  no 
just  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 

If  these  premises  be  correct,  then  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  and  Texas,  being  two 
independent  States,  through  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people  of  the  two  Republics,  had  the  right  to 
form  the  union  which  they  did;  and  no  one  had  a 
right  to  complain,  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  next  charge  against  Mr.  Polk  for  bringing 
on  the  war  that  I  shall  notice,  is,  that  he  ordered 
General  Taylor  to  march  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  on  disputed  territory — and  that, 
too,  while  Congress  was  in  session,  and  without 
advising  them  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary,  in  answer  to  this  charge,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  General  Taylor  was  ordered  or  did 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  Texas;  second,  whether 
we  did  not  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  third, 
whether,  if  these  be  facts,  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  repel  any  invasion  that  might  be 
attempted  across  that  line.  As  to  the  first,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  General  Taylor  did  not  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  until  after  a  portion  of  his  men  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  nor  until  after  the  memor- 
able battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  were  fought; 
second,  our  claim  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
must  be  maintained  to  that  point,  until  another  is 
agreed  upon  by  treaty.  Sir,  when  we  received 
Texas,  we  received  her  according  to  her  own  de- 
fined limits,  as  we  received  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  other  new  States,  into  the  Union — 
with  a  certain  defined  boundary,  just  as  we  receiv- 
ed the  other  States  mentioned.  Her  declared 
boundaries  were  just  as  well  known  when  she  was 
received  as  the  others  were;  and  the  President, 
with  his  army,  was  as  much  bound  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  hersoil  froin  invasion,  within  the  limits 
she  was  received  in,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
he  was  bound  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  soil  of 
the  other  States  mentioned,  within  their  bounda- 
ries; and  therefore  he  was  bound,  as  he  would  be 
if  the  other  States  were  about  to  be  invaded,  to  send 
the  army  to  the  frontier — not  put  the  army  in  the 
middle  of  .the  State,  and  let  one-half  of  it  be  over- 
run before  they  attempted  to  repel  it.  Well,  it  is 
said  that  this  was  disputed  territory.  Suppose  it 
was:  does  it  follow  that  we  give  up  our  claim  be- 
cause another  nation  threatens  to  invade  the  terri- 
tory claimed  ?  If  we  had,  and  thereby  set  such  an 
example,  we  might  soon  lose  all  our  territory;  for 
under  such  a  principle  established,  all  a  foreign 
Government  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  raise  a 
claim  to  a  part  (or  the  whole,  if  it  suited  them)  of 
one  of  the  States,  and  send  an  army  to  invade  it, 
unless  given  up;  and  forthwith,  according  to  such 
a  doctrine,  it  must  be  abandoned,  rather  than  send 
our  army  to  the  frontier  lo  protect  it,  lest  it  might 
produce  war:  and  so  on  encroachments  might  be 
made  upon  our  territory  until  we  lost  it  all.  Again: 


the  President  knew,  from  reliable  information,  that 
a  large  invading  army  was  coming  oa  from  Mex- 
ico to  invade  Texas;  and  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
to  send  his  army  to  meet  them  at  the  line,  to  see 
that  the  enemy  did  not  cross  it,  in  order  to  protect 
the  citizens  and  territory  of  Texas  to  the  utmost 
limits,  from  invasion.  The  President,  as  well  as 
every  one  else,  knew  that  there  was  but  one  pow- 
er that  could  change  the  boundaries  of  Texas  frorei 
those  upon  which  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
— to  wit,  the  treaty  power.  And  it  will  be  recol- 
lected here  again,  in  order  to. place  the  matter  be- 
yond controversy, that  Texas  was  received  without 
any  reservation  or  limitation  as  to  her  boundaries, 
but  just  as  she  declared  heiself  to  be,  subject  only 
to  the  treaty  power — nothing  said  about  the  Nue- 
ces, or  any  power  reserved  to  limit  her  to  that 
river. 

Again:  if  these  facts  were  rfot  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  President  in  his  course,  we  will  go  further, 
and  inquire  into  thisclaim  to  the  Rio  Grande.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  1  will  state,  that  it  was  always  un- 
derstood, that  Texas,  in  acquiring  her  independ- 
ence, acquired  the  right  to  at  least  alt  that  territory 
belonging  to  ancient  Louisiana.  Then  we  will 
inquire  into  her  western  boundary.  As  far  back 
as  1805,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  President,  and 
while,  too,  this  boundary  was  better  understood 
than  it  is  now,  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  in  ~ 
their  communication  of  January  25,  1805,  to  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  then  the  Spanish  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations,  assert  that  the  boundaries  of  Lou- 
isiana "  are  the  river  Perdido  to  the  east,  and  the 
Rio  Bravo  to  the  west."  (Rio  Bravo,  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  Rio  Grande,  are  different  names  giver* 
and  applied  to  the  same  river.)  They  further  say, 
that  "  facts  and  principles  which  justify  thisconciu- 
'sion  are  so  satisfactory  to  our  Government,  as  lo 
'  convince  it  that  the  United  States  have  not  a  bel- 
'  ter  right  to  the  Island  of  New  Oiieans,  under  the 
'  cession  referred  to,  [that  of  Louisiana,]  than  they 
'  have  to  the  whole  district  of  territory  which  is 
'above  described." 

This  claim,  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Grande,  waa 
maintained  by  the  United  States  down  to  the 
Florida  treaty,  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  when 
Texas  was  shamefully  given  away  by  our  Gov- 
ernment without  any  fair  equivalent.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, in  1818,  learning  that  some  Frenchmen 
were  about  to  settle  and  occupy  this  part  of  Lou- 
isiana, to  wit,  Texas,  despatched  George  Graham, 
with  instructions,  dated  22d  of  June,  1818,  which, 
among  other  things,  contain  the  following: 

"  The  President  vvi.ihes  you  to  proceed  with  all  conve- 
nient speed  to  that  place,  [Galveston,]  unless,  as  is  not 
iinprolialjle,  you  should,  in  the  progress  of  thejnurncy, learn 
that  Ihey  have  abandoned  or  been  driven  from  it.  Should 
they  have  moved  to  Matagorda,  or  any  other  f>lace  north  oj 
the  Rio  Bravo,  and  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  you  will  repair  thither;  without,  however,  ex- 
posing yourself  to  be  captured  by  any  Spanish  military  force. 
When  arrived,  you  will,  in  a  suitable  manner,  make  known 
to  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  expedition,  your  authority  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  Slates,  and  express  the  sur- 
prise with  which  the  President  has  seen  possession  thus 
taken,  without  authority  from  tlie  United  States,  of  a  place 
within  their  territorial  limits,  and  upon  which  no  lawful  set- 
tlement can  be  made  without  thi  ir  sanction.  You  will  call 
upon  him  explicitly  to  avow  under  what  national  authority 
they  profess  to  act,  and  take  care  that  due  warning  he  given 
to  the  whole  body  that  the  place  is  within  the  Utdied  States, 
who  will  snffVr  no  permanent  settlement  to  be  made  there, 
under  any  authority  other  than  their  own." 

This  occurred  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administra-     ,■ 
tion,and  this  order  given  lo  Mr.  Graham,  and  the 
instructions  sent  to  him,  under  and  by  his  direc- 
tion. 

Then,  sir,  we  have  the  fact  proved,  that  from  a 
very  short  time  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
by  the  United  States,  down  lo  the  Florida  treaty, 
our  Government  claimed,  and  maintained  by  words 
and  deeds  that  claim,  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana. 

Again  :  Santa  Anna,  in  a  treaty  with  Texas, 
shortly  after  he  was  captured,  acknowledged  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  It  is  true,  it  is  said 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  therefore  under  duress;  but 
it  is  true  again,  that  Mexico  received  and  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  on  her  side  growing  out  of  the 
treaty.  It  does  not,  then,  lie  in  her  mouth,  nor  in 
that  of  any  of  her  friends  in  tins  country,  to  say 
that  Texas  should  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  treaty  on  her  part.  If  Mexico 
repudiated  a  part  of  the  treaty,  she  was  bound  to 
repudiate  all,  in  order  to  entitle  her  to  set  up  this 
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plea,  and  should,  as  a  consequence,  have  sent  back 
Santa  Anna  and  his  army,  together  with  all  the 
arms,  munitions  of  war,  bajrsage,  &<;.,  given  up 
under  the  treaty,  and  placed  them  where  they  were 
when  the  treaty  was  made. 

Again:  from  all  these  considerations,  Texas, 
on  the  ]9th  of  December,  1836,  declared  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  Rio  del  Norte,  (which  is  the  same 
thing,)  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  to  be  the 
boundary  of  that  Republic. 

Then,  sir,  from  all  these  facts  the  President  was 
not  only  right.,  but  it  was  his  duty,  to  send  Gen- 
eral Taylor  where  he  did;  for  Texas  hnd  not  only 
a  color  of  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  it  was  good 
and  substantial,  and  would  have  been  so  decided 
by  any  honest  tribunal.  She  conquered  to  that 
boundary  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  It  was  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Louisiana.  And  again,  she 
was  entitled  to  it  by  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna. 
But  whether  this  was  the  true  boundary  or  not, 
still,  as  she  was  received  into  the  Union  up  to  that 
boundary,  the  President  was  bound  to  protect  her 
to  the  same,  as  I  have  before  shown,  until  another 
one  should  be  agreed  upon  by  treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent, then,  anxious  to  preserve  peace  between  the 
two  Republics,  and  determining  to  leave  nothing 
undone  on  his  part  to  elTect  that  object,  and  know- 
ing, too,  that  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  broken  off  by  the  act  of 
Mexico  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  knowing  that  the  boundaries  of  Texas  could 
only  be  changed  by  treaty,  and  desiring  to  settle  a 
permanent  boundary,  all  the  difKcuUies  growing 
out  of  annexation,  as  well  as  all  former  difficulties 
between  the  two  Governments,  which,  by  the  ag- 
gression of  Mexico,  had  been  accumulating  for 
more  than  twenty  years, — waiving  all  etiquette, 
through  his  Secretary  of  Stale,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
sent  a  letter,  dated  17th  September,  1845,  to  Mr. 
Black,  our  consul  at  the  city  of  Mexico;  in  which, 
after  stating  that  the  President  desired  that  all  ex- 
isting differences  between  the  two  nations  should 
be  terminated  amicably  by  negotiation,  and  not  by 
the  sword,  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  preserve 
peace,  although  prepared  for  war,  Mr.  Buchanan 
says: 

"  Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  the  President  has  direct- 
ed me  to  instruct  you,  in  tlie  absence  of  any  di|iIoniatic 
ac;ent  in  Mexico,  to  ascertain  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United 
Slates,  intrusted  with  lull  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  two  Gnverimients.  Sliould  the  an- 
swer be  in  the  affinnative,  such  an  envoy  will  be  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Mexico." 

Mr.  Black,  in  reply,  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
October  17,  1845,  among  other  things,  says: 

"That,  on  the  11th  instant,  I  obtained  a  confidential  in- 
terview with  the  Minister  of  Forfiigu  Relations  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  (Priiay  Peiia.)  in  n^lation  to  the  important 
charge  which  his  Excellency  the  Prtbident  of  the  United 
States  was  pleased  to  confide  to  me,  and  am  happy  now  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  advise  ray  Government  of  a  favorable 
result." 

Mr.  Black,  then,  in  order  to  have  the  result  of 
this  interview  placed  in  a  tangible  form,  showing 
that  he  was  not  only  a  diplomatist,  but  worthy  of 
the  confidence  that  the  President  had  placed  in 
him,  refers,  in  his  letter,  to  one  he  had  written  to 
the  minister,  in  order  to  get  his  reply  on  paper. 
This  reply  may  be  considered  as  the  letter  of  Her- 
rera,  as  it  was  made  under  his  directions,  and  from 
it  1  make  the  following  extract;  its  dale  is  October 
15,  1845,  iind  says; 

"  1  have  informed  my  Government  of  the  private  confer- 
ence which  took  place  between  you  and  mysclt  on  the  ilth 
instant,  and  have  submitted  to  it  the  confidential  letters 
which  ynu,  in  consequence  of,  and  agrecalily  to,  n  hut  was  then 
saiil,  addressed  to  me  yesterday.  In  answer,  I  have  lo  say 
to  you,  that  althou<;h  the  Mt^xican  nation  is  deeply  injured 
by  the  UnUed  States,  through  the  acts  connnitted  by  them  in 
the  deparuneni  of  'i'exas,  which  belongs  to  this  nation,  my 
Government  is  disposed  to  receive  tlie  commissioner  of  the 
Uniled  States,  who  may  come  to  Uiis  capital  with  full  paw- 
ers  frrtm  his  Gnvtrnment  to  settle  the  present  dispute,  in  a 
peaceful,  reasonable,  anil  honorable  manner." 

He  concludes  this  letter  by  stating  that  it  v/ould 
be  indispensably  necessary  lo  have  the  whole  naval 
force  lying  in  sight  of  Vera  Cruz  recalled  before 
the  commissionercameon;  which,  according  to  the 
President's  message  of  the  11th  May,  J846,  and 
the  accompanying  documents,  was  done.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  word  "commission- 
er" used  in  this  communication  of  Peila  y  Peila  to 
Mr.  Black;  and  as  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
Mexican  Government  as  a  subterfuge  under  which 
they  pretended   to  justify  them.selves  in  violatino- 


their  pledge  by  refusing  to  receive  our  minister, 
Mr.  Slidell;  and  as  their  friends  in  this  country, 
too,  have  harped  a  good  deal  on  it  in  justification 
of  Mexico  in  that  refusal,  it  becomes  somewhat 
important  to  inquire  into  the  facts. 

It  will  be  recollected,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan,  from  the  quotation  which  I  have  given 
before  of  his  letter,  directs  Mr.  Black  to  inquire  of 
the  Mexican  Government  whether  they  will  re- 
ceive an  envoy,  clothed  with  full  powers,  to  settle 
all  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations.  Mr. 
Black  had  a  confidential  convereation  with  Peiia  y 
Pefia,  in  relation  to  that  proposition,  in  v/hich  he 
is  informed,  without  any  exception  or  objection  as 
to  the  powers  or  title  of  the  person  to  be  sent,  that 
he  will  be  received  according  to  the  proposilion  of 
the  American  Government,  that  all  differences  may 
be  settled  without  a  resort  to  arms.  Not,  as  was 
afterwards  pretended  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
that  they  only  intended,  in  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Black,  to  receive  a  special  agent,  first,  to  set- 
tle the  Texas  difficulty,  and  if  that  should  succeed, 
then  an  envoy  to  settle  the  balance,  but  to  settle 
all  existing  differences;  to  prove  which,  I  will 
again  quote  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Black,  of  the 
17lh  October,  1845,  in  which  it  appears  that  Pena 
y  Peila,  after  stating,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
he  had  terms  in  his  written  communication  that 
would  have  been  left  out,  as  they  might  tend  lo 
irritate,  but  it  was  done  to  reconcile  tlie  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  people  lo  their  public  acts;  and, 
after  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  person  thai 
should  besenl,  said  to  Mr.  Black,  as  follows: 

"And  that,  in  relation  to  the  qualities  he  had  recommend- 
ed to  be  possessed  by  the  person  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  cxislhi' 
differences,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  wnultl  be  for  the  good  of  both  countries,  that  a  person, 
suitable  in  every  respect,  should  be  sent,"  &c. 

Then  it  is  the  "  existing  differences,"  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  including  all,  that  are  to  be  settled, 
and  not  merely  the  difference  growing  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  So,  in  his  written  commu- 
nication, he  takes  no  exception  to  the  proposition 
of  our  Government,  to  receive  an  envoy  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  settle  all  differences.  He  does 
not  say,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  that  no  per- 
son will  be  received  in  that  capacity;  that  you 
must  first  send  a  special  commissioner  to  settle  the 
Texas  question,  and  if  that  is  settled,  then  we  will 
receive  an  envoy  to  settle  the  other  difficulties;  but 
gives  Mr.  Black  clearly  lo  understand  that  he  would 
receive  an  envoy  as  proposed  by  our  Government. 
He  so  reports  it  lo  our  Government;  ihey  believe 
the  same  thing;  and  acordingly  Mr.  Slidell  wai5 
commissioned  for  that  purpose  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  a  "  suitable  person,"  and  to  whom 
Mexico  did  not  object  personally.  It  is  true  that 
the  word  commissioner  was  used  by  Pena  y  Peiia, 
in  his  written  communication;  still  Mr.  Black  and 
this  Government  believed,  and  so  would  all  the 
world,  under  the  facts  and  circumstances,  have 
believed,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  as  synon- 
ymous to  the  word  envoy.  Il  was  thought  to  be 
another  mode  of  expressing  the  same  thing;  and 
if  not,  it  devolved  upon  Pena  y  Peiia  to  say  so, 
and  make  his  objection  to  an  envoy  at  the  time. 
Honesty  and  good  faith  required  il;  and  his  not 
doing  so,  leaves  him  no  excuse  in  sheltering  him- 
self behind  that  word,  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
receive  Mr.  Slidell.  Mr.  Slidell,  in  pursuance  of 
his  appointment,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
the  Bih  of  December,  1845,  and  on  the  same  day 
j  addressed  a  note  lo  Peiia  y  Peiiia,  sending  with  it 
a  copy  of  his  letter  of  credence,  wishing  to  know 
when  he  might  be  permitted  lo  present  the  original 
to  President  Herrera.  After  a  good  deal  of  equivo- 
cation and  prevarication  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
minister,  finally,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1845, 
he  informed  Mr.  Slidell,  by  letter,  that  he  could 
not  be  accredited,  and  gave  as  a  reason  the  frivo- 
lous pretext  before  mentioned.  In  six  days  after 
the  date  of  this  letter,  Paredes  marched  to  the 
capital  with  his  army,  overturned  Herrera,  and 
usurped  the  government;  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  Herrera  resigned.  The  President, 
determining  to  use  all  his  exerdons  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment  with  Mexico,  directed  Mr. 
Slidell  to  present  his  credentials  to  Paredes,  and 
ask  lo  be  officially  received  by  him.  Mr.  Slidell, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1846,  did  so,  and  upon  the 
same  frivolous  pretexts  was  again  rejected,  and 
not  only  rejected,  but  insulted.     There  was  then 


nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  get  home  the  best 
way  he  could. 

Thus  we  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President 
has  persevered,  until  perseverance  itself  was  hope- 
less, to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico,  and  to  prevent  war  and 
the  shedding  of  blood.  Yet  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  in  the 
face  of  light  and  knowledge,  have  the  hardihood 
lo  charge  the  President  with  having  brought  oa 
this  war  for  selfish  purposes. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President 
ordered  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while 
Congress  was  in  session,  without  advising  with 
them.  How  was  he  to  lake  that  advice.'  by  send- 
ing for  members  by  squads  and  talking  with  them 
about  it,  or  by  making  an  official  communication 
to  them?  It  is  clear  that  the  first  course  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  and  against  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution;  for  each  department 
— the  Executive  and  Legislative — have  their  con- 
stitutional advisers:  the  Executive  his  cabinet,  the 
House  the  people,  and  the  Senate  the  States.  Well, 
if  that  is  not  what  is  meant,  but  that  he  should 
have  officially  communicated  the  facts  to  Congress, 
1  ask,  what  had  he  to  coiTimunicate?  He  could 
only  have  informed  Congress  of  the  facts  as  they 
were.  And  what  were  they?  Why,  that  he  had 
reliable  information  to  the  effect  that  Mexico  was 
sending  a  large  army  to  invade  Texas.  Is  that 
all!  why  did  you  send  that  silly  communication 
here,  there  is  nothing  in  that  that  we  can  take  ac- 
tion upon — would  have  been  the  sf)ontaneous  reply 
of  every  member;  and  the  question  back  to  him 
would  be.  Have  hostilities  commenced — is  the 
army  in  imminent  danger — and  do  you  want  men 
and  money?  The  answer  back  again  is.  Oh!  no, 
not  now;  but  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  it  is 
right  that  I  should,  under  the  circumstances,  move 
General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Why,  the  answer  would 
be  again.  There  is  nothing  in  that  we  can  act  upon, 
and  it  is  just  as  foolish  a  communication  as  the 
other;  the  Constitution  expressly  gives  you  the 
power,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  makes  it  your 
duty,  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions. 
Oh!  but  Congress  is  in  session.  Well,  the  answer 
would  be.  Suppose  Congress  is  in  session:  is  the 
power  given  to  you  to  repel  invasion  limited  to  the 
recess  of  Congress,  or  is  it  a  general  power  run- 
ning through  all  time?  It  is  your  duty,  sir,  whether 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not,  to  repel  invasion,  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  soil  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Union;  the  Constitution  has  assigned 
you  that  especial  duty,  and,  as  a' nnatler  of  course, 
having  the  entire  control  over  it,  you  must  look 
out,  attend  to  it  faithfully,  and  that,  too,  in  your 
own  way:  the  responsibility  rests  upon  you  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  this  trust ;  and  as  we, 
under  the  Constitution,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject,  we  will  not  take  the  time  and  pains  to 
look  into  it,  nor  the  responsibility  to  advise  you 
about  it. 

This  is  the  way,  sir,  Congress  would  have  spo- 
ken to  the  President;  they  would,  moreover,  have 
told  him,  that  the  part  assigned  them  in  the  Con- 
stitution was,  to  furnish  men  and  money,  when 
their  aid  was  needed,  and  that  it  was  his  duty,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  as  well  as  navy, 
to  take  charge  of  and  control  them,  send  the  men 
where  he  thought  the  safety  of  the  countcy  requir- 
ed, and  apply  the  money  according  to  the  terms 
and  objects  of  the  appropriation.  This  would  have 
been  the  result,  if  the  President  had  undertaken 
to  consult  Congress  as  to  the  propriety  of  sending 
General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande,  if  Congress 
had  done  its  duty.  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that 
hostilities  had  not  commenced,  nor  could  the  Presi- 
dent then  know  whether  they  would  (commence;  all 
that  he  could  then  do  was  to  send  General  Taylor 
to  the  frontier,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  if  it  should 
be  attempted,  an  invasion  of  our  territory;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  President  had  enough  men  and 
money,  and  no  use  for  the  interposition  or  action 
of  Congress:  and  therefore,  being  nothing  for  Con- 
gress to  act  on,  there  was  nothing  to  advise  them 
about. 

The  President,  however,  had  too  much  wisdom, 
and  understood  his  duty  too  well  to  render  himself 
ridiculous  before  the  whole  world  by  such  a  course. 
Yet,  sir,  this  ridiculous  thing  is  blowed  all  over 
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the  country,  to  see  if  some  capital  cannot  be  made 
out  of  it.  But  it  will  fail;  the  people  understand 
the  powers  and  duties  assigned  to  the  Executive, 
and  those  assigned  to  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
party  will  find  themselves  in  this,  as  they  have 
often  been,  mistaken,  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

Sir,  the  President  has  not  only  done  what  the 
Constitution  authorized  him,  and  him  alone  to  do, 
but  in  doing  it  he  has  done  right,  and  committed 
no  blunder  in  tlie  execution  of  that  duty,  nor  do  I 
see  that  he  has  committed  one   since  he  has  been 
installed  into  office.     So  soon  as  the  time  arrived 
when  Congress  could  legitimately  act,  and  when, 
too,  it  was  necessary  for  tliem  to  act  in  aid  of  the 
Executive   in   this  matter,  the  President  officially 
communicated  to  them  his  war  message  of  the  11th 
May,  1846,  in  which  he  tells  them  the  condition 
of  things — that  hostilities  had   commenced — that 
war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico — she  had  shed 
the  first  blood,  and  that,  too,  on  our  own  soil,  and 
called  upon  them  for  men  and  money.    They  were 
promptly  granted — men   to    the  number   of  fifty 
thousand,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  ten   mil- 
lions, not,  as  has  been  said  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  under  protest,  and  for  the  purpose  only 
of  helping  General  Taylor  out  of  the  difficulty  he 
was  in,  and  then  take  a  defensive  position  on  the 
line,  but  for  the  purpose  generally  of  "  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  vigor,  and   thus  hastening  the 
restoration  of  peace."     It  would  have  been  a  curi- 
ous thing,  indeed,  for  a  wise  Congress  to  vote  fifty 
thousand  men  and  ten  millions  of  money  to  lielp 
Taylor  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  then  to  guard  the 
frontier,  when  five  thousand  men  and  one  million 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  that  pur|)Ose.  And, 
lastly,  under  this  head.  General  Taylor  was  sum- 
moned   by  Ara[)udia,  when  he  arrived   with  his 
army  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  break 
up  his   camp  at  Fort  Brown,   and   retire    to  the 
Nueces,  and  his  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  is 
assigned  as  another  cause  for  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.    Let  us  reason  on  that  a  while.    Did 
Ampudia  tell  Taylor,  that  if  he  would  obey  the 
summons,  he   would   enter  into  a  corresponding 
obligation  on  his  part  not  to  commence  hostilities? 
That  if  Taylor  would   take  that  course  he  would 
lie  upon  his  oars,  in  order  to  give  the  two  Govern- 
ments further  time  to  settle  the  boundary  question 
and  other  difficulties  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  that  he  would  not  pursue  him  if  he  complied 
with  the  summons?     No,  sir,  it  was  an  order  to 
move  without  any  promise  on  his  part  to  remain 
peaceable;   then   who  cannot  see  into  Ampudia's 
object  that  knows. anything  of  Mexican  character? 
It  was,  sir,  to  get  Taylor  out  of  his  fortifications, 
strung  along  between  that  and  the  Nueces,  fall  upon 
and  overwhelm  them,  and  then  overrun  Texas,  be- 
fore she  could  raise  and  organize  men  to  resist,  and 
before  the  surrounding  States  could  give  her  aid. 
Sir,  no  man  that  was  capable  of  commanding  a 
squad  of  twenty  men  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  obeyed  such  a  summons,  much  less 
would  such  a  man  as  General  Taylor.     For  here, 
it  will  be  recollected,  that  Paredes  overturned  Her- 
rera,  because  he  had  agreed  to  receive  a  minister 
from  the  United  States, and  upon  the  further  ground 
that  Herrera  was  about  to  negotiate  in  relation  to 
the  boundary,  instead  of  sending  his  army  to  re- 
conquer Texas.     And  he  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  Government  with  the  design  of  reconquering 
all   Texas,  not  only  to   the   Nueces,   but  to  the 
Sabine,  and  to  that  end  refused  to  treat,  and  sent 
a  large  army  to  the  frontier  of  Texas.     This  thing, 
therefore,  of  wringing  in  the  Nueces,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  controversy,  is  all  humbuo-, 
used   for   the   purpose   of  deceiving   the   people. 
Then,  sir,  the  facts  shown,  together  with  our  suc- 
cess in  arms  in  Mexico,  presents  the  President  to 
the  world  with  as  pure  and  with  as  illustrious  a 
character  as  ever  filled  the  Executive  head  of  this 
or  any  other  country.     He  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  statesman,  a  general,  and  a  Christian.     For, 
while,  on  one  hand,  with  true  Christian  forbear- 
ance towards  this  benighted  people,  he  has  done 
everything  in  his  power,  and  persevered  in  it,  to 
prevent  this  war,  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  has  since  the  war  commenced  kept  the  olive 
branch  constantly  held  out  to  the  enemy;  on  tfie 
other,  he  has  shown  a  firmness,  a  wisdom,  and  a 
far-seeing  mind,  that  would  not  lose  in  comparison 
with  the  brightest  intellect  that  ever  controlled  and 


managed  a  war.  He  has  so  managed  this  war  as 
not  to  lose  a  victory  in  more  than  twenty  impor- 
tant battles  that  have  been  fought.  And  this  Ad- 
ministration (including  the  Cabinet,  for  it  is  an  able 
one)  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  a  renown  equal 
to  that  of  any  that  has  existed  since  we  have  iiad 
a  Government,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  has  had  to  contend  with  so  many  at  home 
who  have  taken  sides  with  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
united  enemy  abroad  at  the  same  time.  His  ene- 
mies, however,  give  all  the  credit  to  the  officers  and 
to  the  army  for  our  victories,  while  they  heap  all 
sorts  of  charges  on  him  for  bringing  on  the  war; 
and  if  one  battle  had  been  lost  they  would  have 
blamed  him  for  it.  Then,  as  he  would  have  been 
blamed  for  defeats,  if  there  had  been  any,  he  should 
have  credit  for  the  victories.  It  is  true  that  our 
officers  and  men  have  done  their  duty — they  have 
acted  nobly  and  gallantly  on  every  field  of  battle, 
and  that,  too,  without  exception;  but  it  is  true 
again,  they  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Executive, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  army,  and  acted  according 
to  his  directions,  arrangements,  and  plans.  It  is 
not  the  one  who,  with  gun  and  sword  in  hand, 
absolutely  fights  the  battle  that  alone  wins  the  vic- 
tory; but  he  who  manas^es,  plans,  and  controls  the 
battle,  has  a  great  hand  in  it — one  is  as  necessary 
and  important  as  the  other. 

Now, Mr.  Chairman,  having  pretty  much  closed 
my  war  argument,  I  will  put  to  the  (,fentlemen  a 
couple  of  questions,  according  to  the  rule  of  three, 
to  cypher  out,  to  wit  :  If  we  have  always  been  in 
the  wrong,  and  acted  so  wickedly  as  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven,  and  still,  in  little  over  half 
a  century,  leaped,  not  crawled  nor  walked,  from 
poverty  to  wealth — from  a  handful  of  men  to  the 
mightiest  Power  on  earth,  having  capacity,  as  it 
were,  to  feed  (as  has  been  said  across  the  water) 
one  hemisphere  and  fight  the  other — what  would 
have  been  our  power  and  wealth,  if  we  ever  could 
have  been  in  the  right,  and  received  the  smiles  of 
Heaven?  Again:  if  three  wicked  wars  have  been 
brought  about — the  first  by  the  patriots  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  second  by  Madison,  and  the  third  by 
Polk — all  against  the  will  and  under  the  frowns  of 
the  Majesty  on  High,  and  stood  up  in  the  first 
two  against  the  most  powerful  nation  then  on 
earth,  and  come  out  gloriously,  victorious  in  each, 
when  the  odds  were  largely  against  us,  and  in  the 
thiid,  have  whipped  the  enemy  in  more  than  twen- 
ty battles  successively,  without  losins:  a  battle, 
with  four  against  us  to  one — what  could  we  have 
done  in  these  wars,  if  we  had  been  in  the  right,  if 
they  had  been  just  wars,  and  we  could  have  had 
tlie  Eternal  on  our  side,  instead  of  bein^  against 
us?  I  will  leave  these  sums  for  wiser  men  than  1 
am  to  work  out;  for  I  cannot  find  figures  enough 
to  do  it,  nor  can  my  imagination  compass  the  re- 
sult. 

I  will  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  a  short  notice 
of  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the 
other  side.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Haskell]  has  taken  ground  against  this  war.  He 
says  that  it  is  not  constitutional  or  just,  and  that 
Polk  has  brought  it  on.  This  surprises  me,  com- 
ing from  that  gentleman.  He  has  just  come  from 
the  war — he  was  colonel,  I  believe,  of  one  of  the 
Tennessee  regiments — was  a  volunteer,  and  not  a 
regular — been  in  Mexico  for  some  time  fighting 
these  innocent  Mexicans,  making  xcidows  and  or- 
phans, by  killing  these  innocent  creatures,  find  that, 
too,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  mattei-,  and  in  an  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  war.  I  believe  he  fought  Vv'ith 
his  brave  regiment  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  how  many 
more  times  I  do  not  know;  and  it  is  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  determine  what  sort  of  offence  it  is,  to 
volunteer  to  kill  innocent  people  in  an  unjust  war. 
If  he  had  been  a  regular,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent; for  they  are  bound  to  obey  their  supeiiors, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause.  I  leave  the  gentleman  to  get  out  of  the 
dilemma  he  has  placed  himself  in  by  his  own  acts 
and  his  own  showing.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Lincoln]  has  surprised  me  nearly  as 
much,  coming,  as  he  does,  from  that  State  whose 
sons  have  so  distinguished  themselves — acting  with 
promptness  in  every  call — furnishing  more  than 
their  quota,  and  offering  twice  as  many  more — and 
when  in  the  field,  in  many  hard-fought  battles, 
not  one  of  them  ever  turning  his  back  upon  the 
enemy;  and  coming,  as  he  does,  from  a  district 
whicli  again  furnished  its  quota  in  the  State,  and 


as  brave  a  set  of  boys  as  ever  lived — a  district  tliat 
furnished  two  colonels  in  the  war,  Hardin  and 
Baker,  and  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
gentleman.  They  were  Whigs,  bat  not  Federal 
Whigs;  they  were  for  their  country.  The  gallant 
Hardin  fell  while  leading  his  men  at  Buena  Vista, 
and  Baker  gallantly  led  the  brigade  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
after  the  noble  and  gallant  Shields  fell  fi  om  a  grape 
passing  through  his  lungs.  And  how  the  gentle- 
man can  get  up  here  and  declare  that  this  war  is 
unconstitutional  and  unjust,  and  thereljy  put  so 
many  of  his  brave  constituents  in  the  wrong, 
having  them  fighting  in  such  a  war  as  he  has  de- 
scribed, killing  innocent  Mexicans,  and  thus  com- 
mitting moral  if  not  legal  murder,  is  not  for  me  to 
determine.  I  leave  that  between  him  and  his  con- 
stituents. And  here  is  the  inconsistency  with 
which  gentlemen  act.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the 
party  screw  is  turned  on  them.  There  is  but  one 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  Federal  Whigs  are  consist- 
ent in,  and  that  is,  in  inconsistency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  motive,  and  how 
does  it  happen,  that  the  Federalists  have  always 
gone  against  their  country  in  time  of  war?  It  is 
no  excuse  that  ihey  think  the  country  in  the  wrong, 
for  patriots  feel  themselves  bound  to  go  for  their 
country,  right  or  wrong,  in  time  of  war.  The 
fathers  and  patriots  of  the  Revolution  did  not  hold 
the  question,  in  time  of  war,  as  to  how  that  war 
commenced,  debatable.  The  question  with  them 
was,  are  we  at  war?  If  so,  the  answer  would  be, 
that  it  devolved  upon  every  good  citizen  to  aid  in 
carrying  it  out,  and  bringing  it  to  an  honorable 
close.  Yet  we  hold  the  purse  and  supplies  in  our 
hands — are  gravely  debating,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
whether  we  will  refuse  our  aid,  put  a  stop  to  the 
war,  lose  all  we  have  gained,  and  thereby  degrade 
and  disgrace  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world; 
or  whether  we  shall  prosecute  it  with  energy  until 
we  can  get  an  honorable  peace.  There  would  just 
be  as  much  sense,  judgment,  and  patriotism,  in  a 
general  commanding,  to  stopjn  the  midst  of  a  bat- 
tle to  gravely  inquire,  before  he  proceeded  further, 
whether  the  war  was  rightfully  commenced  or  not, 
and  let  all  his  men  be  shot  down  while  he  was 
making  the  inquiry.  Then,  again,  I  ask,  why  have 
they  always  gone  against  their  country?  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  it.  And,  in  looking  at  the 
history  of  the  country,  from  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution, 1  can  only  find  one  satisfactory  to  my 
mind;  and  that  is,  they  wish  to  conquer  their  own 
country  first,  before  they  are  willing  to  join  in  fight- 
ing another.  They  want  to  bring  it  under  their 
rule,  under  the  rule  of  an  aristocracy — of  the  few, 
instead  of  the  many.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  by 
such  facts  and  circumstances  as  follow:  In  the  first 
place,  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the  Federal  party, 
although  he  fought  bravely  in  the  Revolution,  yet, 
as  was  afterwards  shown  at  the  close,  it  was  not 
for  liberty  and  equal  rights,  it  was  not  to  form  a 
republican  government — a  government  in  which 
the  people  should  be  the  sovereigns,  but  it  was  that 
there  simply  might  be  a, change  of  masters;  that 
the  people  might  be  governed  by  an  aristocracy  on 
this  side,  instead  of  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Again,  to  carry  out  Hamilton's  plan  of  a  Gov- 
ernment, (which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
Government,)  after  he  himself  had  failed,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  weaken  and  cut  up  the  masses; 
and  to  that  end  the  Federalists  took  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  late  war,  by  which  they  expected 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  sustained 
their  country  and  the  war  would  be  so  cut  up  and 
weakened  as  would,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  make 
them  an  easy  prey  to  their  designs  of  conquest 
over  them.  Again,  they  take  sides  with  the  enemy 
in  this  war,  and  I  presume  for  the  same  object;  and 
here,  again,  we  see  something  of  that  consistency 
I  have  mentioned.  When  the  war  message  of  the 
11th  May,  1846,  was  communicated  to  Congress, 
in  which  the  President  says  that  war  exists,  and 
that  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  the  Whigs,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  sustained  the  President,  and 
endorsed  the  fact  communicated  by  him,  that  war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  with  their  solemn 
votes;  but  soon  after,  the  leading  Federalists  opened 
as  usual  against  the  war  and  the  President.  The 
young  and  ardent  Whigs,  at  the  time  they  gave 
the  vote,  thought  it  was  their  duty  as  well  as  that 
of  Democratslo  stand  by  their  country  in  time  of 
war;  but  the  old  leading  Federalists  soon  taught 
them  better;  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps — 
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tftke  sides  against  their  country — throw  odium  on 
the  war — call  it  Polk's  war — unconstitutional  and 
unjust — 2:ot  up  wickedly  for  self-ago:randizement; 
and  in  this  way  we  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
tliat  is,  be  enabled  to  throw  the  present  Administra- 
tion into  ridicule — render  him  and  his  party  unpop- 
ular with  the  people,  and  by  that  means  we  can  elect 
our  own  President  at  the  next  election,  who  will 
aid  us  in  carrying  out  this  conquest  of  the  mass, 
that  we  have  been  strivino-  for  so  Ion";;  and  when 
that  is  done,  then  we  will  join  with  you  for  war, 
and  send  out  these  our  conquered  siibjecis  to  con- 
quer coniiiries  for  our  benefit  and  agffrandizement. 
These  last  remarks  are  somewhat  figurative,  but 
they  represent  the  truth,  for  forthwith  many  of 
these  Whirrs  take  the  cue  given — come  back  at  the 
next  session,  take  sides  against  their  country,  and 
call  it  Polk's  war,  and  unconstitutional  and  unjust 
— thereby  giving  the  lie  to  their  own  acts  the  very 
session  Ijefore. 

In  making  some  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  occasion  led  me  to  say  something  in 
relation  to  the  second  Indiana  regiment,  and  their 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  The  remarks 
then  made  not  being  reported,  nor  written  out  by 
me,  I  am  requested  to  repeat  them  now.  I  stated 
then  that  I  had  not  the  official  reports  before  me, 
nor  have  I  now.  I  therefore  speak  from  my  recol- 
lection, derived  from  reading  the  history  of  the 
affair  at  the  time;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  facts 
developed  afterwards,  that  General  Taylor  made 
his  report  in  relation  to  this  i^egiment  (which  was 
calculated  to  disgrace  them,  if  correct)  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  without  properly  investigating  the  facts. 
Sir,  I  believe,  from  all  the  facts  I  have  seen  on  the 
subject,  there  was  not  a  braver  regiment  on  the 
field.  If  I  recollect  right,  sir,  the  facts  shown  upon 
an  investigation  before  a  court  of  inquiry  were, 
tliat  they  stood  firm  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  bat- 
tie,  until  they  received  and  fired  twenty-one  rounds, 
and  would  have  stood  there,  no  doubt,  to  the  last 
man,  if  they  had  not  been  ordered  to  retreat.  In 
that  retreat,  their  commander,  instead  of  staying 
with  them,  aiding  in  the  order  of  the  retreat,  and 
forming  them  again  at  the  proper  point,  left  thtm 
— his  own  men,  who  had  selected  him  to  com- 
mand— and  joined  the  Mississippi  regiment.  They 
being  left  without  their  commander,  it  necessarily 
produced  some  confusion.  Whither  to  go,  or  where 
to  stop,  there  was  no  one  to  tell  them;  for,  accord- 
ing to  military  rule,  while  the  colonel  was  yet  alive 
and  able  to  command,  no  one  else  would  assume 
it,  and  hence  they  were  left  without  any  one  to 
direct  and  control  their  movements;  for  men,  in  an 
army,  be  they  ever  so  brave,  can  no  more  get  along 
■without  some  one  to  lead  and  direct  them,  so  that 
they  may  act  in  harmony,  than  can  bees  in  a  hive 
get  along  without  a  queen  bee.  Again,  this  regi- 
ment lost  more  officers  and  men,  if  I  recollect  the 
report  riglit,  than  any  regimetit  in  that  battle,  ex- 
cept the  regiment  of  my  friend  [Mr.  Richardson] 
who  sits  before  me,  from  Illinois.  And  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  me  believe,  under  these  circum- 
stances, after  standing  firm  for  twenty-one  rounds, 
that  this  regiment  would  have  taken  a  panic  and 
retreated  in  disorder,  without  some  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of-the  officers;  for  the  history  of 
all  wars  prove  that  when  the  citizen-soldier  is  taken 
from  the  plough  to  the  field,  untrained  in  arms, 
and  for  the  first  time  enters  into  battle,  if  he  stand 
the  first  fire,  he  is  never  known  to  flinch  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  reported  that  they 
retired  to  the  baggage,  and  could  not  again  be 
brought  into  action;  but  other  facts  show  that  they 
were  brought  into  action  there,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice. 

The  same  officer  made  another  singular  report. 
Missouri  had  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Ochee- 
chobee,  in  Florida,  fought  on  Christmas  day,  1837. 
They  were  put  in  front;  brought  on  the  battle; 
crossed  the  swamp,  near  waist  deep  in  mud  and 
water,  to  the  hammock  where  the  Indians  were 
ambushed,  p.nd  gained  it — such  was  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Indians — at  pistol-shot;  with  them,  the 
gallant  Colonel  Gentry  leading,  who  received  two 
shots,  either  mortal.  Thelieutenantcoionel,  Childs, 
ass-uming  the  command,  is  shot  down;  other  offi- 
cers assuming  it  received  the  same  fate;  finally, 
Lieutenant  Rogers,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
company  from  my  county,  assumes  the  command 
in  his  part  of  the  line;  he  receives  the  same  fate, 
but  his  wound  was  not  mortal;  he  rose  out  of  the 


mud  bleeding,  encouraged  his  men,  and  gained  the 
hammock.  At  this  time,  the  gallant  Foster,  with 
his  battalion,  to  their  great  relief,  appeared  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  battle,  and  the  Indians  were 
soon  turned,  and  the  victory  eained.  Yet,  sir, 
this  regiment  that  thus  suffered  and  thus  fought, 
and  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  officers  that 
were  in  the  battle  were  either  killed  or  woutided, 
and  many  of  the  men  wounded — is  reported  to  have 
mostly  (when  the  battle  commenced)  retired  to  the 
baggage;  which  report,  upon  an  investigation  of 
the  matter  before  the  Missouri  Legislature,  was 
proved  not  to  be  true  by  rnore  than  two  hundred 
witnesses;  that  the  only  retiring  to  the  baggage 
during  the  battle,  with  the  exception  of  some  two 
or  three  cases,  was  the  takins:  of  the  wounded  to 
the  baggaoe  out  of  the  water  and  mud.  And  a 
great  number  of  these  witnesses  also  proved,  that 
the  gallant  Gentry  called  upon  Taylor,  upon  the 
eve  of  dissolution,  to  know  whether  his  men  had 
done  their  duty?  To  which  the  General,  then 
Colonel,  replied,  yes  ;  they  have  done  their  duty, 
and  more  than  their  duty;  t  ley  acted  too  rash. 
Gentry  said,  well,  if  you  report  that  fact,  T  die  con- 
tented. Notwithstanding  this,  we  see  what  the 
report  was.  The  Missouri  Legislature  did  not 
stop  at  this;  but  they  called  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  institute  a  court  martial,  or 
court  of  inquiry,  and  call  General  Taylor  before 
it,  that  the  truth  of  this  report  might  be  investi- 
gated, upon  proof  to  be  adduced;  but  it  was  not 
done;  the  cause  I  do  not  know.  Then,  I  suppose,' 
thatlndianaand  Missouri, frorn  what  I  have  stated, 
will  be  very  apt  to  go  for  old  "  Rousrh,"  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart]  calls 
him,  for  the  next  Presidency.  The  gentleman  may 
show  his  consistency,  and  we  will  be  apt  to  show 
ours.  His  consistency,  however,  is  of  the  order 
I  have  mentioned.  He  is  opposed  to  the  war; 
says  it  is  unconstitutional  and  unjust;  brought  on 
by  Polk;  killing  up  innocent  Mexicans,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  according  to  his  showing,  mur- 
der. Yet,  he  goes  for  one  of  these  murderers  (old 
"  Rough")  for  President.  I  reckon  old  "  Rough" 
will  not  thank  him  for  his  support  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; and  if  his  constituents  cannot  see  into 
such  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency,  they  must  be  a 
very  gullible  people. 

But,  back  to  the  point  I  was  on.  Many  of  those 
men  who  were  at  the  battle  of  Ocheechobee  have 
been  out  in  the  western  army  during  the  present 
war,  and  several  of  them  officers  in  that  army; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  they  had  been  cow- 
I  ards  at  that  battle,  they  would  have  been  cowards 
I  still.  But  what  do  the  facts  show?  And  in  touch- 
ing upon  them,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  doing 
it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  strong  circumstance 
to  sustain  the  proof  mentioned,  taken  before  the 
Legislature  of  iVlissouri,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  those  of  Missouri  any  precedence  over 
those  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  or  from  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  who  have  fought  in  this  war.  We  are 
all  of  the  same  race — the  Anglo-Saxon — and  have 
the  same  native  bravery.  And  all  I  shall  attempt 
to  do  is,  to  put  Missourians  even  with  the  best, 
claiming  only  the  marksmanship  in  common  with 
others  of  the  Far  West.  The  reports  on  your 
files  show,  that  not  a  single  Missourian  has  faltered 
in  battle  during  the  contest;  that  these  Ocheecho- 
bee men,  who  retired  to  the  baggage  train,  were 
in  the  midst,  in  the  front,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of 
every  battle  fought  by  that  army  or  any  portion 
of  it.  Under  Price,  they  were  always  at  their 
posts,  and  at  the  right  place,  and,  with  their  col- 
leagues in  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  victories, 
with  large  odds  against  them,  at  three  battles — 
Embudo,  Canada,  and  Taos.  Again,  under  Doni- 
phan, there  were  some  of  these  Ocheechobee  men, 
who  retired  to  the  baggage,  and  could  not  be  rallied 
again.  Among  the  rest,  was  the  same  man  Rogers, 
who,  as  lieutenant  at  that  battle,  commanded  a 
company  from  my  county;  also,  as  captain,  com- 
manded one  from  the  same  cotmty  under  Doni- 
phan, in  his  extraordinary  expedition;  and,  if  we 
did  not  know  of  the  feats  performed  in  it,  would 
lo  k  more  like  romance  than  reality.  They  trav- 
elled a  distance,  from  the  time  they  left  home  until 
they  returned,  amounting  to  about  one  quarter  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  They  fought  three 
battles  in  that  round,  in  only  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  the  whole  regiment  together,  and  that 


was  at  Sacramento,  anti  did  more  execution  in  the 
.same  length  of  time  in  each  battle  than  has  been 
done  during  this  war,  or  ever  was  done  in  warfare, 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  by  the  same  number  of 
men.  At  Brazito,  there  was  the  rise  of  three  hun- 
dred, being  in  advance  of  the  balance,  thatengaged 
with  about  fourteen  hundred  Mexicans.  They 
had  just  passed  through  the  ninety-miles  "Jorna- 
da," where  there  was  neither  wood  nor  water; 
they  had  stopped  to  refresh  themselves — their 
horses  and  mules  in  one  place,  and  they  in  another, 
some  distance  apart;  a  black  flag  is  sent  to  them, 
requiring  that  their  commander  shall  go  over  and 
see  the  Mexican  general;  the  answer  is,  if  the 
Mexican  general  wishes  to  see  Colonel  Doniphan, 
let  him  come  here;  the  answer  is,  then  we  will 
take  him  and  his  men,  and  that,  too,  without  quar-  , 
ters.  Doniphan's  reply,  througli  the  interpreter, 
was,  to  tell  them  to  come  and  be  d — d.  la  a  few 
minutes  they  appeared.  The  line  was  fbrined, 
one-half  (No.  1)  to  fire  at  seventy  yards,  the  other 
to  reserve  until  the  enemy  reached  in  thirty  yarils. 
These  men  obeyed  all  the  orders,  and  acted  with 
the  coolness  of  disciplined  regulars.  They  lay 
flat  on  the  ground  until  the  time  arrived,  and  re- 
ceived three  fires  from  the  enemy  before  they  got 
within  the  prescribed  distance.  No.  1  then  rose, 
took  their  bead,  and  fired,  killing  and  wounding 
nearly  their  own  number,  and  the  most  of  them 
shot  in  the  head.  This  fire  was  enough  for  the  Mex- 
icans. They  took  a  panic,  and  put  out  as  fast  as 
they  could  go,  thinking  that  our  men  had  shot  at 
their  heads  upon  purpo.se.  This  ended  that  bat- 
tle. Their  baggage,  and  the  only  cannon  they  had, 
were  captured.  Doniphan  had  no  cannon  at  this 
time.  He  went  on,  and  took  possession  of  El 
Passo;  sent  back  to  Santa  Fefor  six  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  for  men  to  man  them;  and  when  they 
arrived,  he  moved  on  Chihuahua,  and  on  the  28ih 
of  February,  1847,  the  noted  and  almost  miracu- 
lous battle  of  Sacramento  was  fought.  Doniphan's 
force  was  nine  hundred,  the  enemy's  forty-two 
hundred.  The  enemy  had  the  pass  of  Sacramento 
well  fortified  with  redoubts,  a  battery  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  another  in  the  centre.  All  this,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  no  obstacle  to  our  men.  When 
in  range,  our  little  battery  opened,  advancing;  soon 
the  riflemen  take  their  aim;  then  again  the  redoubts 
are  charged,  the  enemy  driven  from  their  works, 
the  centre  battery  captured,  and  those  on  the  right 
and  left  soon  silenced  by  the  unerring  aim  of  our 
battery,  and  also  captured.  The  main  work  in 
this  battle  was  done  in  about  thirty  minutes, 
though  it  lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
till  night.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  however, 
was  consumed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  and  in 
that  time  our  men  killed  and  wounded  about  their 
own  number;  from  three  to  five  hundred  were  left 
dead  on  the  field;  and  we  lost  but  one  man  killed, 
one  mortally  wounded,  and  some  dozen  others 
slightly.  I  will  state  one  remarkable  fact  in  this 
matter,  and  then  I  will  close  it,  for  I  have  not  time 
nor  space  to  go  further  into  detail — the  people  must 
look  to  the  reports  of  Doniphan  and  Gilpin  for 
that — my  object  only  being  to  show  that  the  boys 
who  retired  from  the  enemy  at  Ocheechobee  never 
did  it  afterwards;  and  that  fact  is  this;  that  nine 
huidred  men  at  Sacramento  killed,  in  from  thirty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  nearly  as  many  of  the  enemy 
as  were  killed  by  five  thousand  men  at  Buena 
Vista,  in  fifteen  hours'  fighting.  The  nine  hun- 
dred, too,  attack  the  enemy  behind  strong  works; 
the  five  thousand  have  an  open  field,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground;  the  former  loses  two  men, 
and  the  latter  several  hundred.  I  will  not  close 
this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  without  stating, 
that  from  Doniphan's  and  Gilpin's  reports,  it  ap- 
pears that  Clark  and  Weightman,  who  managed 
the  artillery,  did  great  service  in  this  battle;  they 
did  fully  their  share,  and  showed  a  coolness  and 
bravery  unsurpassed;  and,  added  to  that,  they 
showed  that  they  were  scientific  artillerists;  would 
rank  with  a  Ringgold,  a  Ridgely,  a  Bragg,  a  Sher- 
man, or  a  Washington;  for  it  appears  that  in  that 
battle  they  never  missed  an  aim. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  I 
desire,  if  there  should  be  any  member,  or  a  num- 
ber of  them,  opposed  to  their  country— opposed  to 
the  war— opposed  to  granting  the  men  and  money 
asked  for  by  the  President  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion,  and  in  favor  of  blocking 
the   whole    matter   right   here,   wathdrawing   our 
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troops,  losino;  what  we  have  gained  by  blood  and 
treasure,  and  thereby  degrading  and  disgracing 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  let  them 
come  out  plainly  and  openly,  not  work  and  twist 
around  the  matter;  come  to  it  at  once;  declare  your 
object;  let  the  world  know  it;  and  1  venture  to  state 
that  if  you  on  the  other  side  take  that  ground,  you 
will  be  entombed  so  deep,  and  the  clods  rolled  on 
you  will  be  so  heavy,  that  you  will  never  be  re- 
surrected until  the  last  loud  blast  of  the  archangel's 
trump  shall  raise  you  to  judgment. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  J.  HENLEY, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  26,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 

Union,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tompkins  of  Mississippi, 

and  Mr.  Barrow  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  whilst  he  had  no  am- 
bition to  figure  as  a  debater  upon  that  floor,  and 
had  no  desire  to  mingle  in  the  party  discussions 
there,  he  claimed,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  a 
close  observer  of  what  had  been  passing  around 
him.  He  had  not  taken  notes  of  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  [Mr.  Palfrey]  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat;  but  he  could  not  help  being  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  contrast  in  the  reception  of  an  abolition 
speech  now,  and  at  the  time  when  he  first  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  that  House.  He  had  then  heard 
slight  allusions  to  the  question  of  abolition,  but 
never  without  its  producing  excitement  on  all  sides 
of  the  House,  even  with  the  Whig  party  from  the 
South.  But  this  speech — the  most  forcible  and 
able  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  heard — had  received 
the  marked  attention,  had  elicited  the  smiles  and 
the  apparent  approbation  of  the  Whigs  from  the 
slaveholding  States.  He  believed  the  abolitionists 
only  ask  to  be  heard  by  the  South  and  they  promise 
to  convince  them  of  the  practicability  of  abolition 
doctrines.  They  had  been  heard  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  South — the  Whig  portion  of  it — had  seem- 
ed, by  their  smiles  and  other  evidences  of  appro- 
bation, to  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  able  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  certainly  something  gained,  and 
more  than  he  had  expected,  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  was  certain  of  one  thing,  however,  and  he 
Avould  tell  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  :  From 
what  he  had  seen  since  he  had  been  there,  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  a  Democrat  would  receive 
the  countenance  and  smiles  of  his  party,  either 
North  or  South,  in  making  such  a  tirade  against 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  and,  he  would  add, 
against  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  very  Union 
v/hich  gives  us  so  inany  and  such  inestimable 
blessings,  and  which  has  been  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  the  noble  sires  of  degenerate  sons,  who  now 
assail  its  sacred  compromises.  The  secret  of  all 
this  (said  Mr.  H.)  is  already  out;  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  told  it  himself.  The 
Whig  party  is  in  a  minority  without  the  abolition- 
ists. Their  majority  is  five,  and  there  are  six 
abolition  membeis.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath — publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  the  southern  cities !  In  the 
South,  they  would  hang  an  abolitionist  on  the  near- 
est tree;  in  Congress  they  are  beholden  to  him  for 
the  very  power  they  hold  in  this  House,  and  are 
taunted  to  their  teeth  that  they  cannot  move  a  peg 
without  him.  It  is  a  fact — the  South  may  look  to 
it  as  she  chooses — the  Whig  party  is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  abolitionists  in  this  House. 

Mr.  H.  had  no  remark  to  make  upon  the  sub- 
jectk of  slavery  in  the  States.  He  had  no  desire  to 
discuss  a  question  before  a  body  which  had  no 
power  to  control  it.  He  was  well  known  at  home 
to  be  opposed  to  that  institution,  as  believing  it  to 
be  an  evil,  as  well  to  the  slave-owner  as  to  the 
slave.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  national  as  well  as 
an  individual  evil;  a  social  as  well  as  a  political 
evil.  But  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  our  revolu- 
tionary forefathers  in  solemn  national  compact. 
It  belonged  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  protected  by  a  sacred  mantle,  placed  there 
by  better  men,  he  feared,  than  lived  at  the  present 
day.  He  would  not  disturb  it.  Palsied  be  the 
hand  that  would. 


Mr.  H.  would  next  advert  to  the  .singular  and 
extraordinary  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr.  Tompkins,]  which  the  gentleman 
had  himself  confessed  was  prepared  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent subject,  but  which  he  seemed  to  think  would 
suit  for  any  subject,  and  he  had  therefore  "  rung 
it  in"  on  this.  And,  indeed,  he  (Mr.  H.)  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not  suit  one  subject 
as  well  as  another;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  yet  what  particular  subject  it  did  suit, 
and  that  seemed  the  difficulty  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  himself.  But  having  brought  his  giist 
to  the  mill,  he  seemed  determined  to  grind  it  out 
while  he  had  the  steam  up,  whether  the  question 
then  before  the  House  bore  any  relation  to  it  or  not. 
He  would  not  play  the  clown  for  the  amusement  of 
the  House,  nor  would  he  play  the  fiart  of  a  political 
mountebank,  here  or  elsewhere,  for  any  purpose. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  allusions 
of  the  member  from  Mississippi  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama, [Mr. Houston, ]proverbially  known 
on  this  floor  as  respectful  and  courteous  to  gentle- 
men on  all  sides  of  the  House,  who  had  prepared 
and  cited  some  authority  in  support  of  the  refusal 
of  the  President  to  give  to  the  Whigs  of  this  House 
certain  information  in  regard  to  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Slidell,  as  minister  to  Mexico,  which  he  (the 
President)  believed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest.  This  the  member  from  Missis- 
sippi was  pleased  to  characterize,  in  his  classical 
style,  the  "  dog-eared"  authority  furnished  by  the 
President  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  explained,  and  assured  the 
gentleman  that  the  authority  had  been  looked  up 
by  himself  alone,  and  wholly  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  President;  still  the  member  from  Mis- 
sissippi persisted  in  the  charge,  and  repeated  it — 
"  the  dog-eared  authority  of  the  President" — a  half- 
dozen  times,  after  the  disavowal  of  it  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  Now,  Mr.  H.  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  nay,  he  would  say,  that  there  was  not 
any  more  of  the  dog  about  the  gentleman's  speech 
than  the  ears;  and  he  made  the  assertion,  because 
he  found  the  gentleman  had  laid  himself  liable  to 
the  opposite  inference. 

There  lives  in  the  South  (continued  Mr.  H.)  a 
plain,  honest,  straightforward,  independent  plant- 
er, who  was  a  member  of  this  House  during  the 
last  and  the  preceding  Congresses.  In  the  last 
canvass  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and,  as 
rumor  has  it,  his  competitor,  who  travelled  with 
him,  addressed  the  good  people  of  the  district 
somewhat  in  this  wise:  "Gentlemen,!  believe  there 
is  no  great  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Roberts  and  myself.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  war;  the 
bank  is  not  in  issue;  to  the  tariffl  am  for  giving 
a  fair  trial.  The  difference  is,  indeed,  so  little  upon 
any  national  question,  that  you  are  left  to  decide 
this  election  pretty  much  with  reference  to  our 
personal  qualifications.  I  think,  fellow-citizens, 
that,  to  sustain  himself  well  and  give  character  and 
weight  to  his  position,  your  representative  should 
possess  the  qualification  of  an  orator.  I  consider 
this  indispensably  requisite  for  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. We  shall  both  address  you  to-day,  and 
make  a  display  of  our  ability  in  this  respect.  You 
will  hear  us,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  decide  upon  our 
merits  accordingly."  Thus  was  the  issue  made, 
and  the  result  was,  the  orator  beat  the  sturdy 
planter.  Well,  the  orator  is  here;  he  has  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  display,  that  he  may  gain  a 
reputation  here,  and  worthily  acquit  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  admiring  constituents  at  home,  after  the 
plan  laid  down  in  his  electioneering  campaign. 
The  effort  has  been  made;  the  maiden  speech 
has  been  delivered;  the  House  has  heard  it;  the 
world  will  shortly  have  the  benefit  of  it;  and  fond 
and  confiding  constituents  will  eagerly  seek  its 
perusal.  Now,  Mr.  H.  would  not  be  disrespect- 
ful towards  the  gentleman;  but  he  would  say  to 
him,  humorously,  as  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of  fun, 
and  had  amused  the  House  a  good  deal  the  other 
day,  that  his  remarks  had  reminded  him  (Mr.  H.) 
very  much  of  the  hollow  sounds  proceeding  from 
an  empty  cider  barrel,  which  might  have  been 
drained  of  its  contents  in  the  campaign  of  1840. 

The  gentleman  talked  of  Executive  prerogatives, 
and  would  appear  before  the  committee  as  a  sage 
expounder  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  H.  had  once 
heard  a  pun;  it  was  this:  "  An  Irish  potato  was  laid 
upon  Vattel's  Laws  of  Nations,  and  pronounced 
a  common  later  upon  the  work;"  so  of  the  gentle- 


man's effort  as  a  commentator  on  Executive  pre- 
rogative and  constitutional  law — it  had  but  little 
more  reference  to  the  question  in  hand  than  a  com- 
mon Irish  potato  laid  upon  the  cover  of  a  book 
\Vould  have  to  the  contents  within.  We  read,  said 
Mr.  H.,  that  once  upon  a  time  the  "asses  snuffed 
up  the  east  wind."  A  clergyman  in  olden  time 
asked  his  servant  what  he  could  infer  from  this 
passage  of  Scripture.  After  a  little  reflection,  he  re- 
plied that  his  inference  would  be,  that  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  they  would  grow  fat  upon  it. 
Now,  he  would  say,  in  all  due  respect,  that  if  the 
gentleman's  constituents  expected  to  grow  fat  them- 
selves, or  feast  the  nation  upon  such  exhibitions, 
there  was,  in  his  judgment,  as  little  prospect  of 
realizing  their  expectations,  as  there  was  of^  those 
self-same  asses  growing  fat  when  they  snuffed  the 
breezes  from  the  east. 

The  genileman  had  quoted  Shakspeare,  and  had 
endeavored  to  imitate  some  of  his  characters.  Mr. 
H.  remembered  one  of  tho.se  characters,  vAio  re- 
minded him  very  much  of  the  member  from  Mis- 
sissippi, of  whom  it  said,  "Gratiano  speaks  an  in- 
finite deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheal 
in  two  bushels  of  chaf}';  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are 
not  worth  the  search." 

Mr.  H.  would  next  advert  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Tenne3.5ee,  [Mr. 
Barrow.]  The  gentleman  said,  as  parties  now 
stood,  particularly  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  they  could  not  impeach  the  President  for  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  in  reference  to  the 
Mexican  war;  but  if  they  had  a  majority  of  Whigs 
in  the  Senate,  then  they  would  bring  forward  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment.  What  did  he  mean  by 
this  ?  That  a  Democrat  was  incompetent  to  sit  on 
a  jury  to  try  the  President  orVhe  United  States,  if 
he  had  violated  the  Constitution  .'  That  was  ob- 
viously his  meaning.  He  presumed  the  gentleman 
was  a  lawyer;  would  he  challenge  a  juror  because 
he  was  a  Democrat,  when  the  individual  to  be 
tried  was  also  a  Democrat.'  He  would,  on  the 
ground  which  he  had  taken  on  this  question  ! 

Mr.  H.  had  long  suspected  that  the  Federal 
party,  for  the  sake  of  office  and  power,  would,  if 
they  dared  to  do  so,  impeach  the  President,  break 
him  of  his  office,  call  home  the  army  in  di.sgrace, 
and  abandon  even  Texas  to  her  fate.  And  now 
the  ears  of  the  nation  were  saluted  with  the  bold 
avowal  that  all  this  would  be  done,  if  they  only 
had  a  majority  in  both  Flouses  of  Congress.  For 
the  sake  of  the  honor  and  character  of  the  nation, 
he  hoped  they  would  never  have  the  power  to  in- 
flict such  a  wound  upon  her.  The  Whig — the 
Federal — party,  it  seemed,  had  prepared  a  gallows 
on  which  to  hang  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  high  as  Haman.  Let  them  beware,  lest, 
like  Haman,  they  be  hung  upon  their  own  gal- 
lows. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  said  he  would 
have  voted  for  the  act  recognizing  the  existence  of 
the  war,  and  making  appropriations  to  carry  it  on, 
under  "protest."  And  what  was  that  protest.'' 
The  gentleman  would  have  been  unwilling  to  vote 
for  it  with  a  preamble  declaring  "  whereas  war 
exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico;"  but  not  if  it  had 
said,  "  whereas,  by  the  act  of^the  President  of  the 
United  States,  an  unconstitutional  war  exists: 
therefore  resolved  that  men  and  money  be  appro- 
priated to  prosecute  it,"  he  would  have  voted  it. 
The  gentleman  would  not  like  to  have  voted  for  it 
when  it  declared  the  truth;  he  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  voting  for  the  prosecution  of  an  honorable  war, 
forced  upon  us  by  Mexico;  but  he  would  have 
voted  to  prosecute  a  dishonorable  war,  begun  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  !  That  was  his 
position.     Let  him  make  the  best  of  it. 

It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  say  they  voted  for 
the  war  to  rescue  General  Taylor  from  his  perilous 
position.  The  forces  ordered  by  General  Gaines 
and  the  requisitions  by  Taylor  himself  were  more 
than  enough  for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  idle  pretext, 
and  looks  more  like  the  efforts  of  a  drowning  man 
grasping  at  straws,  than  the  reasoning  of  an  honest 
and  candid  mind.  If  their  purpose  had  only  been 
relief  to  General  Taylor,  why  vote  fifty  thousand 
men  and  ten  millionsof  money, and  order  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorous- 
ly.' If  the  President  had  violated  the  Constitution, 
and  oidered  the  army  beyond  our  limits,  what  was 
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the  obvious  duty  of  Congress?  Clearly  to  order  it 
back,  and  repair  the  wrong.  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent should  order  our  fleet  to  bombard  the  city  of 
Liverpool,  it  would  be  a  stronger  case  than  this, 
to  be  sure,  but  precisely  similar.  Would  that  be 
war  with  Great  Britain?  Not  at  all,  unless  Con- 
gress agreed  to  recognize  it  as  war.  What  would 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  in  that  case?  Any  man 
can  give  the  answer  :  order  the  navy  home,  and 
impeach  the  President,  and  inform  the  injured 
nation  that  the  act  was  in  derogation  of  Executive 
authority,  in  violation  of  the  will  of  the  nation. 
So  in  this  case,  any  one  of  ordinary  sense  can  at 
once  see  the  plain  and  unmistakable  duty  of  the 
Whig  party,  if  they  believed  what  they  now  say 
they  did  ;  it  was  to  withdraw  the  army,  and  refuse 
all  a]ipropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  corporal's  guard,  who  voted  against  the  origi- 
nal recognition  of  war,  and  who  have  since  opposed 
the  granting  of  all  supplies,  are  the  only  consistent 
persons  to  be  found  among  the  opposers  of  the 
war.  Those  who  voted  for  it,  and  have  since 
voted  supplies,  are  forever  estopped  from  saying 
one  word  against  its  inception.  If  the  President 
was  guilty  of  beginning  an  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary  war,  they  were  guilty  of  helping 
him  to  prosecute  it.  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  How  is  the  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  the  President,  who  made  this 
war,  (as  they  say,)  and  the  Whigs  in  Congress 
who  voted  him  the  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on? 
Honest  and  candid  men  will  be  able  to  find  none. 

The  gentleman  l"rom  Tennessee  (said  Mr.  H.) 
has  told  the  House  that  he  blushed  for  the  course 
of  the  President  in  confining:  the  appointments  in 
the  army  almost  exclusively  to  the  Detnocratic 
party.  He  thought  the  gentleman  would  do  well 
to  reserve  his  blushes  for  his  own  party  friends. 
How  was  it  in  Kentucky,  where  a  Whig  Governor 
had  made  sixteen  Whig  appointments  in  the  army 
and  not  a  single  Democrat,  while  the  President 
had  appointed  a  number  of  Whigs  from  that  State — 
among  them  he  remembered  Major  Berbridge  and 
Captain  Crittenden,  (son  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden,) Captain  Turpin,  and  he  knew  not  how 
many  others.  Could  not  the  gentleman  blush  a 
little  for  his  own  partisan  Governor,  in  view  of 
these  facts?  He  would  allude  also  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  a  Whig  Governor,  he  believed,  was 
guilty  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BOYDON  said  one  Democrat  had  been 
appointed  from  that  State. 

Mr.  HENLEY  remembered  well  that  the  ap- 
pointments there  had  been  made  over  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  who, 
being  Democrats,  were  compelled  to  serve  under 
Whig  officers  who  had  denounced  the  war  as  un- 
just. Had  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  any 
blushes  for  such  conduct  as  this?  Look  again  at 
Virginia  :  there,  as  he  was  informed,  a  Democratic 
Governor  had  appointed  an  equal  number  from 
each  of  the  political  parlies  to  command  the  volun- 
teers from  that  State. 

Mr.  PRESTON  said  the  power  of  appointment 
in  Virginia  was  vested  in  the  Council,  and  not  in 
the  Governor. 

Mr.  HENLEY.  Was  it  a  Democratic  Coun- 
cil? 

Mr.  PRESTON.     It  was. 

Mr.  HENLEY.  Very  well  ;  that  is  what  I 
■want.  It  was  Democratic,  and  did  not  proscribe 
the  Whigs.  Where  are  the  blushes  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  now?  Mr.  H.  was  not  him- 
self opposed  to  the  party  in  power  choosing  their 
own  political  friends  for  appointments  to  office,  but 
he  desf)ised  to  hear  the  hypocritical  cry  of  Federal 
orators  against  proscription,  when  in  fact  they 
•were  the  most  proscriptive  party  on  earth.  If  the 
number  of  Whig  appointments  had  been  smaller 
than  it  was,  he  would  have  sustained  it;  in  fact 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  no  Whig 
appointed  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  war. 

What  ground  was  there,  he  would  ask  in  all 
sincerity,  tor  this  charge  of  proscription?  Were 
not  Scott  and  Wool  both  Whigs?  And  had  they 
not  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  take  com- 
mands in  the  army  ?  There  was  General  Cudwal- 
ader,  of  Pennsylvania;  but  he  was  a  neutral  ;  and 
the  gentleman  said  he  had  no  confidence  in  neu- 
trals. General  Taylor  was  also  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appointments;  and  he,  too,  was  a  neutral. 


The  gentleman  has  no  respect  for  such  men,  and 
yet  he  is  for  Taylor  for  President.  Strange  incon- 
sistency! Mr.  a.  would  remark,  that  the  gentle- 
man's speech,  with  reference  to  the  war,  was  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  views  of  the  Whig  party  on  that 
subject.  He  was  for  the  war  and  against  it;  he 
was  for  more  territory,  and  he  was  opposed  to 
more  territory;  he  was  fbr  indemnity,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  indemnity:  in  short,  he  was  for  and 
against  everything,  and  seemed  to  have  no  settled 
opinion  of  his  own:  and  so  it  was  with  the  whole 
party.  He  would  read  and  place  in  juxtaposition 
some  of  the  gentleman's  sentiments,  as  he  had  ex- 
pressed them.     Mr.  Barrow  says: 

"  I  am  willing  to  give  a  lib-  "If  tlie  President's  design 

eral  bounty;  any  aniaunt  that  is  to  sulijujrate  and  overrun — 

may  be  necessary  ti)  raise  the  to   swallow  up  or  absorti — 

army  we  have  to  that  num-  Mexico,  1  am  utterly  opposed 

ber  which  General  Scott  says  to  any  sucli  purpose." 
is   sulTicient  to   overrun   all 
Mexico." 

"  General  Scolt  says  50,000  "  I  am  for  raising  our  army 

men    are    sufficient  for  the  to  tliat  number." 
conquestof  all  Mexico." 

'•  I  am  willing  to  vote  thirty  "  We  have  now  50,000  bay- 
new    regiiueiits    instead   of  onets  in  the  field." 
ten." 

"The   President,  with  all  '-I  go  for  30,000  more,  if 

this    force    at   his    disposal,  tliey  are  volunteers."    [That 

wants  30,000  more."  will   increase    the    army    to 

■;o,ooy.] 

"I  irar7i  gentlemen,  before  "  J  am  willing  to  take  such 

they  take  the  step  they  are  territory  as  may  be  deemed 

now  about  to  take,"  [for  the  necessary  for  our  purposes,* 

acquisition  of  territory.]  (by  treaty.") 

"  It  was  the  de-ire  for  new  "And   for  that  retribution 

territory    that    elected    Mr.  awaits    him    either    in   this 

Polk."  world    or    in    the  world   to 
come." 

The  gentleman  (said  Mr.  H.)  had  consigned 
Mr.  Polk  to  the  regions  of  the  damned  for  desiring 
more  territory,  while  he  had  himself  expressed  a 
perfect  willingness  to  take  as  much  territory  as  we 
wanted.  Surely,  Mr.  Polk  wanted  no  more.  This 
reminded  .Mr.  H.  of  the  French  bishop,  who  being 
also  a  prince,  said,  "as  bishop,  I  may  not  shed 
inan's  blood;  but  as  prince,  I  will  lead  my  soldiers 
to  battle."  His  servant,  who  did  not  comprehend 
this  apparent  inconsistency,  inquired  with  great 
simplicity,  "  what  would  become  of  the  bishop 
when  Satan  came  for  the  prince?"  So  he  should  be 
glad  to  inquire,  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Barrow  when  the  devil  shall  go  down  into  Ten- 
nessee after  Mr.  Polk  for  desiring  more  territory, 
he  [Mr.  B.]  being  equally  guilty  by  his  own  con- 
fession ? 

The  Ctl  AIRMAN  here  reminded  Mr.  H.  that  it 
was  not  in.order  to  mention  the  name  of  a  member. 

Mr.  HENLEY.  I  am  not  speaking,  sir,  of  the 
member  frotn  Tennessee,  but  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
when  he  shall  return  home,  and  that  great  day  of 
retribution  shall  have  arrived  of  which  he  has  so 
confidently  spoken. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  told  the 
House  that  the  Whigs  had  placed  it  upon  record, 
that  this  war  was  unconstitutional  and  unneces- 
sary; that  they  had  done  this  to  condemn  the 
President,  and  there  let  itremain  to  blister  his  name 
in  all  time.  Mr.  Clay  (continued  Mr.  H.)  had 
already  blistered  the  Whig  name  by  declaring,  that 
on  a  former  occasion  they  had  "  voted  a  lie."  The 
country  would  say,  that  in  this  instance  they  liad 
also  voted  a  lie;  and  that  would  be  a  blister  that 
would  turn  to  a  putrid  sore  upon  the  corrupt  car- 
cass of  Whigery,  or  he  was  much  mistaken  in  the 
signs  of  the  tiines. 

But  he  must  proceed.  He  would  next  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  of  the  country  to 
the  approaching  canvass  for  the  Presidency.  Would 
General  Taylor  be  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  or 
Federal  party,  was  a  question  often  asked,  and  he 
proposed  to  submit  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  probability,  or  rather  he  would  say  the  im- 
probability, of  such  a  result.  They  had  heard  much 
of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  military 
chieftains.  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  been 
considered  by  this  same  Federal  party  as  prefera- 
ble in  a  republican  Government  to  the  election  of  a 
military  chieftain  to  the  Presidency.  Would  these 
same  men  take  a  general  out  of  the  army,  and  in 
time  of  war,  without  any  civil  qualifications  what- 
ever, and  who,  indeed,  professed  utter  ignorance 
upon  all  political  subjects,  and  whose  military  re- 
nown was  exclusively  a  harvest  gathered  in  a  war 
which  they  themselves  believed  was  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  in  derogation  of  right  and 


justice  ?  Could  they  place  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  their  ticket,  and  then  have  the  impudence  to  go 
before  the  country  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
people  of  the  honesty  and  purity  of  their  intentions 
and  purposes?  No;  it  could  not  be  so.  They  had 
not  yet  lost  all  sense  of  shame;  and  until  they  had, 
they  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity. 
They  might  have  a  very  poor  appreciation  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  but  he  imagined  they 
could  hardly  have  placed  it  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to 
imagine  them  so  easily  gulled  and  humbugged  as 
that. 

The  running  of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig 
candidate  would  be  a  very  common  military  evolu- 
tion called  changing  front.  The  order  for  it  would 
be.  Attention  !  Federalists,  Whigs,  Native  Ameri- 
cans, Abolitionists,  Slave-holders,  Bank  men,  anti- 
Bank  men.  War  men,  anti-War  men  I  Attention 
the  whole  I  Take  position — left  in  front — right 
wing  thrown  back!  Fornt  open  coluinn  of  com- 
panies— march!  Company  No.  1,  No-party  men, 
Captain  Bennett,  editor  New  York  Herald;  com- 
pany No.  2,  Native  Americans,  no  officers;  com- 
pany No.  3,  Bank  men.  Captain  J.  Watson  Webb; 
company  No.  4,  anti-Bank  men,  in  confusion; 
company  No.  5,  protective  Tariff  party,  in  mourn- 
ing; com[)any  No.  6,  war  Federalists,  armed  with 
cornstalks;  company  No.  7,  friends  of  Peace;  com- 
pany No.  8,  all  v/ho  believe  Santa  Anna  is  the 
greatest  general  in  the  world;  company  No.  9,  all 
who  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory; 
company  No.  10,  those  who  are  for  as  much  ter- 
ritory as  we  want;  company  No.  H,  those  v/ho 
never  thought  their  country  right  in  any  contest 
with  a  foreign  nation;  company  No.  12,  Southern 
fanatics,  who  go  for  Taylor  because  he  is  a  slave- 
holder; company  No.  13,  Q,uakers;  company  No. 
14,  Whigs,  in  disorder;  company  No.  15,  being 
the  extreme  left,  old  Federal  party,  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, with  this  inscription,  "  Where  shall  I  go  V 
This  grand  military  cavalcade  would  be  under  the 
chief  command  of  General  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
is  the  only  man  who  has  advocated  General  Tay- 
lor's defensive  line.  It  would  march  to  the  tune 
of  "  Hail  Columbia  !"  in  front;  and  "Hark!  from 
the  tombs  a  doleful  sound!"  would  be  heard  to 
issue  from  the  rear. 

Mr.  H.  cited  the  conversation  of  three  Whig 
editors, not  long  since, in  this  city.  Oneof  them  said- 
he  would  not  support  General  Taylor,  unless  he 
would  avow  his  political  sentiments.  Another  .>-aid 
he  would  not  support  him,  unless  he  pledged  him- 
self to  oppose  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the 
extension  of  slavery.  The  third  said  he  would 
go  for  him  anyhow — he  would  "g-o  it  blind."  So 
he  thought  it  would  be  with  the  Whig;  parly:  two- 
thirds  of  them  would  adhere  to  their  principles, 
while  there  might  be  one-third  who  would  go  if 
blind,  regardless  of  all  principle.  The  editor  <  f 
the  New  York  Tribune,  a  conscientious  and  an 
able  Whig  leader,  had  avowed,  positively,  that  he 
would  not  support  Taylor,  unless  he  was  run  as  a 
Whig:,  pledged  as  a  Whig,  and  agreed  to  carry 
out  Whig:  principles.  So  it  would  be  with  honest 
Whigs  all  over  the  country.  They  were  not  again 
to  be  caught  in  the  "  no-principles-for-the-public- 
eye"  trap.  They  remembered  too  well  the  time 
they  went  for  Tyler  "  therefore,  without  a  why  or 
a  wherefore,"  and  they  had  sworn,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  disappointment,  never  a^ain  to  vote 
blindly  for  any  man  for  this  high  ofiice.  They 
were  afraid  of  being  again  "  Tylerized." 

Mr.  H.  next  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  General 
Taylor  had  been  nominated  by  a  committee  in 
Alabama,  upon  the  sole  ground  that  he  was  a 
southern  man,  a  slave-holder,  and  opposed  to  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  He  knew  that  this  had  been 
done  only  by  those  who  were  as  fanatical  upon 
the  one  extreme  of  slavery  as  were  the  abolition- 
ists of  the  North  upon  the  other;  while  in  the 
North,  he  knew  that  many  Whigs  had  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  for  no  man  who  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

The  Whig  party,  said  Mr.  H.,  will  hold  a  con- 
vention. Three-fourths  of  the  party  are  in  favor 
of  it.  Will  they,  can  they,  nominate  General  Tay- 
lor? He  would  read  two  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  the  Genei-al,  which  would  be  conclu- 
sive on  that  point : 

"  In  no  case  can  I  permit  myself  to  be  the  candidate  of 
any  party,  or  yield  myself  to  party  schemes." — Taylor'sLel- 
tcT  to  Editor  Cincinnati  Signal,ilaXed  May  18, 1847. 
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The  War  with  Mexico — Mr.  Henley. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


On  the  29ili  of  May,  1847,  lie  again  said:  "But 
I  icill  not  be  the  candidaie  of  any  party  or  clique. " 

The  Whigs,  said  Mr.  H.,  had  determined  to 
make  a  party  nomination,  and  General  Taylor  had 
told  them  in  distinct  and  positive  terms,  that  he 
•would  not  be  a  party  candidate.  They  had  avowed 
their  determination  to  take  no  man  whose  political 
opinions  were  not  known.  General  Taylor  had 
told  them  that  he  would  not  declare  his  sentiments, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  none  to  de- 
clare. He  therefore  concluded  that  General  Taylor 
could  not  be  the  Whig  candidate  unless  they  alian- 
doned  their  party  organization, held  no  convention, 
and  agreed  to  run  a  no  party  man;  or  that  General 
Taylor  should  falsify  liis  own  declarations,  and 
agiee  to  take  a  party  nomination,  and  pledge  him- 
self to  party  measures,  which  he  has  already  said 
he  will  not  do.  The  Whigs  could  not  run  General 
Taylor  without  falsifying  their  own  position,  or 
placing  him  in  a  situation  to  falsify  his.  He  did 
not  believe  it  ever  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Whig  party  to  run  General  Taylor;  they  had  only 
used  him  as  a  slool-pigeon.  The  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  would  cast  him  off,  and  we 
should  hear  no  mure  of  their  pretended  atlmiration 
of  his  character  and  worth. 

Of  General  Taylor,  personally,  he  would  not 
speak.  That  he  was  an  hottest,  brave,  and  high- 
minded  man,  and  that  he  had  done  his  country 
good  service  in  this  just  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, he  did  not  doubt;  but  as  to  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  no  one  man  was  entitled  to  the  hon- 
ors of  that  memorable  day;  it  was  the  boys  that 
carried  the  knapsacks  that  fought  that  battle.  It 
was  the  noble  daring,  the  unparalleled  bravery  of  the 
irolunteers,  that  won  that  brilliant  achievement. 

The  Whigs,  said  Mr.  H.,  are  united  and  deter- 
mined upon  one  thing:  they  know  the  general 
desire  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  peace;  they 
know  the  innate  love  of  justice  which  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people;  they  know 
that  an  unjust,  an  unnecessary,  and  an  unconsti- 
tutional war,  would  be  condemned,  and  its  authors 
repudiated  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  public  con- 
fidence. They  think  they  see,  in  the  event  of  being 
able  to  fix  this  impression  upon  the  public  mind, 
some  hope  of  the  dowtifall  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  their  own  accessioti  to  power.  They  are  de- 
.terrnined  to  make  the  experiment.  But  they  act 
wiiltout  concert  or  arrangetnent.  Their  efforts  are 
ridiculous,  impotent,  and  silly.  They  agree  in 
saying  the  President  made  the  war;  that  is  the 
burden  of  their  song- — the  chorus  of  which  is,  "  'tis 
Polk's  war;"  atid  here  they  all  chime  in  with  the 
greatest  harmony.  But  how  is  it  Polk's  war  ?  One 
says  it  was  caused  by  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
another,  that  it  was  the  result  of  sending  a  minister 
instead  of  a  commissioner  to  Mexico,  to  settle  our 
difficulties;  a  third,  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
march  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande;  a  fourth 
says  it  was  not  tlie  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande 
that  caused  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  but  it 
was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the 
President  to  order  a  much  larger  number  of  troops 
there  than  he  did;  a  fifth  one,  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  ordering  of  a  portion  of  your  fleet  into  the 
Gulf  to  watch  the  movements  of  Mexico,  and  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise;  a  sixth 
swears  that  the  President  made  it  to  distinguish 
his  Adtninistration  and  secure  a  reelection;  while 
a  seventh  asserts  that  it  is  a  war  for  the  extension 
of  slavery;  and  an  eighth,  that  it  is  a  Democratic 
war,  waged  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and 
an  extetision  of  the  "  area  of  freedom." 

Thus  do  those  gentlemen  agree  that  it  is  the 
President's  war,  but  differ  as  wide  as  the  poles  as 
to  how  the  act  was  produced;  and  so  it  is,  sir,  with 
all  tliose  who  attempt  to  prove  a  falsehood.  Their 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  half  a  dozen  persons 
conspiring  to  prove  an  individual  guilty  of  murder; 
they  agree  upon  the  main  point;  all  saw  him  kill 
the  man,  and  this  each  one  testifies  to  most  posi- 
tively; but  they  are  sworn  separately,  and,  upon 
the  cross-examination,  the  first  says  he  shot  liitn; 
the  second,  that  he  felled  him  with  a  club;  the 
third,  he  stabbed  Iiim  with  a  bowie-knife;  the 
fourth,  he  broke  his  skull  with  an  axe;  and  so  on. 

Now,  Mr.  ChairtTian,  these  witnesses  have  im- 
peached their  own  veracity,  invalidated  their  own 
testimony,  and  would  be  hooted  and  hissed  out  of 
a  court  of  justice.  So  it  is  with  those  who  have 
volunteered  to  swear  that  the  President  is  the  author 


of  the  war.  They  differ  so  widely,  and  their  tes- 
timony is  so  contradictory,  that  the  people  are 
already  growing  indignant  at  their  pitiful,  con- 
temptible, and  pettifogging  attempts  at  prevarica- 
tion and  falsehood,  regarding  it  as  an  insult  to  their 
intelligence,  and  an  outrage  upon  truth,  to  offer  to 
proveanassertionorsustain  aposition  by  testiinony 
which  would  subject  the  satne  number  of  witnes.ses 
in  a  court  of  justice  to  an  indictment  for  peijury. 

Mr.  H.  next  proceeded  to  remark,  that  much 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  treason.  The  Con- 
stitution defined  it  thus:  "  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
itig  them  aid  and  comfort."  The  Federal  party, 
during  the  war  of  18J2,  were  guilty  of  treason. 
He  believed  none  of  them  had  been  caught  in  the 
overt  act;  none  of  them  had  been  hung  for  treason, 
though  many  deserved  it.  The  treason  of  the 
Federal  party  at  that  time  consi.sted  mainly  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  war  as  uttholy,  unjust,  and 
abominable — as  being  the  President's  war;  in  as- 
serting that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  have 
been  avoided.  This  was  not  treason  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  ought  not  to  have  been;  but  it  was 
treason  in  the  judgment  of  the  people;  and  those 
who  were  guilty  of  it  were  consigned  to  utter  obli- 
vion, amidst  the  hisses,  the  scoffs,  and  scorns  of 
an  indignant  and  outraged  public  sentiment.  He 
Jisked  no  other  punishtnent  for  those  who  were 
playing  the  part  of  traitors  now.  Fie  had  full  con- 
fidence in  the  patriotism  and  justice  of  the  people. 
All  he  desired  was,  to  place  ihetn  upon  trial  before 
the  same  tribunal  that  had  passed  judgment  upon 
the  old  Federal  party,  for  opposing  their  own  coun- 
try in  the  late  war;  and  for  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  sustaining  this  war,  or  in  originating  it,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  H.  was  ready  for  trial  at  the  same 
enlightened  tribunal.  The  grossest  act  of  treason 
comrniited  by  the  old  Federal  party  was  that  of 
burning  blue-lights  upon  the  bleak  coasts  of  New 
England,  as  signals  to  inform  the  enemy  of  the 
movement  of  our  shipping.  It  had  been  often  de- 
nied that  this  revolting  crime  had  ever  been  com- 
mitted, and  there  were  many  honest  people  who 
did  not  believe  that  any  American  citizen  could 
ever  have  been  guilty  of  so  diabolical  a  deed.  That 
there  might  be  no  longer  any  dispute  about  it,  he 
would  ititroduce  proof  of  the  fact  that  no  one  could 
dispute.  He  quoted  from  page  287,  Military  and 
Naval  Letters,  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Cotnmo- 
dore  Stephen  Decatur  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  viz  : 

"New  London,  Decemher^O,  1813. 
"Some  fewni<;hts  since,  tlic  weather  promised  an  oppor- 
tunity tor  this  squadron  to  jrct  to  sea,  and  it  was  said  on 
slKire  that  we  intended  to  make  the  attempt  In  the  coiir.-e 
of  the  evcnltig,  two  bloe  lights  were  burnt  on  hoth  the 
point-;  at  the  harbor's  moiitli.  as  sig:ials  to  the  enemy;  and 
there  is  not  a  d'nibt  Imt  that  tlicy  have,hy  signals  and  other- 
wise, instantaneous  infoiination  of  our  movement-.  Great 
but  unsueressful  exertions  have  been  made  to  detect  those 
who  coiiitnunicate  vvitli  theenemy  by  signal.  Tlic  editor  of 
the  New  London  Gazette,  to  alarm  them,  and  in  the  hope 
to  prevent  the  reprttition  of^those  signals,  stated  in  that  iiev/s- 
paptr,  that  they  had  been  nb-^erved,  atid  ventured  to  de- 
nounce l,hns«  who  liad  made  them  in  animated  and  indig- 
nant terms.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  incurred  tlie 
express  censure  of  some  of  liis  neighbors.  Notwithstanding 
these  signals  have  been  repeated,  and  have  been  seen  by 
twenty  persons  at  least  in  this  squadron,  there  are  men  in 
New  London  who  affect  to  have  the  hardihood  to  disbelieve 
it,  and  the  effrontery  to  avow  tlieir  disbelief.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  Sac,  STEPHEN  bECATUR. 

"  Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

This  was  a  part  of  the  treason  of  the  Federal 
party  in  the  last  war.  The  treason  of  which  the 
present  Federal  party  was  guilty,  was  not,  so  far 
as  tie  knew,  so  flagrant  and  outrageous  as  that  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded.  It  was,  however,  of 
the  same  character,  but  criminal  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree. The  speeches  made  in  this  Hall  to  prove 
the  enemy  right,  and  our  own  country  wrong,  in 
the  origin  of  this  war,  were  blue  lights  burned  here 
to  inform  the  enemy  that  they  had  sympathizers 
in  this  Hall,  ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  we  are 
now  inflicting  upon  them,  so  soon  as  they  shall 
have  power.  The  vote  here  the  other  day,  that 
the  war  was  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  was 
a  blue  light,  to  inform  Mexico  that  the  Whig  [Fed- 
eral] paity  had  tlie  majority  in  one  branch  of  the 
American  Congress.  The  denunciations  of  the 
war  by  the  Federal  press,  and  their  shouts  of  vic- 
tory over  this  Federal  majority  here,  were  so  many 
blue  lights,  as  signals  to  the  eneiny,  that  their 
friends  in  the  United  States  were  gaining  strength. 


and  would  shortly  withdraw  the  army,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  anti-war  Federalists  were 
called  blue-light  Federalists;  he  would  therefore 
call  the  party  which  corresponded  with  it  now, 
blue-light  Whigs.  It  was  saying  to  Mexico,  We 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  injustice  our  country  is 
doing  you;  a  majority  of  our  people  condemn  it 
entirely;  and  if  you  but  hold  on  a  short  time,  we 
shall  be  in  power,  and  we  shall  ask  none  of  your 
territory,  no  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  no  security  for  the  future.  Our  army 
will  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  you  can  settle 
with  us  upon  your  own  terms.  This  was  what 
Mexico  understood  from  the  course  of  the  Federal 
party;  and  how  could  she  understand  it  in  any 
other  light.  The  Mexican  people  could  not  un- 
derstand the  working  of  our  Government.  They 
knew  that  revolutions  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
at  home,  and  they  were  daily  expecting  a  revolution 
in  favor  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  war  question, 
which  would  at  once  end  the  war  in  their  favor. 
Hence,  in  his  opinion,  their  extraordinary  obsti- 
nacy in  refusing  to  tnake  peace.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  it  to  the  world,  as  his  firm  belief, 
that  if  the  Whig  party  had  given  tlieir  hearty  con- 
currence to  the  war,  and  its  vigorous  prosecution, 
we  should  have  had  peace  long  since.  Indeed, 
he  doubted  whether  we  ever  should  have  had  war, 
but  for  the  declarations  of  the  Whigs,  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  unjust  to  Mexico,  and 
just  cause  for  war  on  her  part,  against  us.  He  was 
sure  the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  produced  by 
Whig  policy  at  home.  It  had  prevented  peace  up 
to  this  time,  and  would  contirue  to  prevent  it,  as 
long  as  Mexico  had  any  hope  of  the  Whig  party 
getting  into  power  here.  He  believed  sincerely 
that  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  had  produced  incal- 
culable mischief  in  this  country,  and  had  led  Mex- 
ico into  a  dilemma  from  which  she  could  never 
recover.  Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  H.,  ask  us  in 
derision.  When  will  this  war  terminate.'  and  tell 
us  that  Mexico  is  conquered,  and  still  we  have  no 
peace.  He  would  answer  that  question.  We 
would  never  have  peace  till  we  conquered  this 
seditious  party  at  home,  and  convinced  Mexico 
that  she  could  no  longer  look  to  this  country  for 
"  aid  and  comfort." 

From  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  up  to  this  time, 
every  one  supposed  we  should  have  peace  after 
each  successive  victory.  General  Taylor  thought 
so  at  the  capitulation  of  Monterey.  General  Scott 
thought  so,  when  he  paused,  three  days  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  his  brave  army  panting 
for  victory,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  save  their 
capital  fi-om  capture.  In  all  this  we  liad  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  war  was  still  in 
existence.  The  Whigs  were  in  a  great  degree  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things.  Their  policy 
had  been  productive  of  incalculable  injury  to  this 
country,  and  must,  if  persevered  in,  result  in  the 
utter  downfall  and  ruin  of  Mexico.  The  brilliant 
and  unequalled  victories  of  Palo  Alto,  of  Mon- 
terey, of  Buena  Vista,  of  Vera  Cruz,  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  of  Contreras,  of  Churubusco,  of  Chepul- 
tepec,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  had  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  still  we  had  no  peace. 
He  had  heard,  that  after  the  storming  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  speech  of 
Thomas  Corwin  against  the  war,  was  found  in 
Santa  Anna's  trunk.  Young  Doniphan,  a  printer, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  sold 
to  a  Mexican  editor  in  the  south  of  Mexico,  was 
asked,  while  engaged  in  the  printing  office  "  setting 
up"  Corwin 's  speech,  by  the  Governor  of  the  de- 
partment, how  long  he  thought  it  would  be  before 
Corwin  would  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  paper  wrapper  of  a  cartridge,  a  missile  of 
death  fired  at  us  at  Buena  Vista,  and  picked  up 
on  the  battle-field  by  one  of  his  constituents,  was 
a  part  of  Webster's  Philadelphia  speech.  Hi.s 
authority  for  this  was  Major  Cravins,  Captain 
Davis,  and  Lieutenant  Shanks,  of  the  Indiana  vol- 
unteers. The  paper  was  still  in  possession  of  one 
of  these  gentlemen.  What  effect  did  these  things 
have  upon  our  gallant  army  in  Mexico.'  Colonel 
Doniphan,  of  the  Missouri  volunteers,  said  it  was 
chilling  and  freezing,  and  that  no  one  could  imagine 
his  feelings,  when,  two  thousand  miles  from  home, 
in  an  enemy's  country,  and  in  a  city  numbering 
twenty  times  his  own  force,  he  received  CoRwixv's 
speech,  denouncing  his  gallant  little  band  as  little 
better  than  thieves  and  robbers.     He  asserted  that 
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the  policy  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  frienda 
of  peace  at  home  tended  to  prolong  the  war  eter- 
nally. Lieutenant  Colonel  Lane,  a  Whis;  from 
Indiana,  had  uttered  similar  patriotic  sentiments, 
pronoiincino;all  who  pursued  such  a  course  traitors 
at  heart,  whatever  their  professions  mi^ht  be. 
Colonel  Morgan,of  Ohio,  ina  speech  at  Columbus, 
said,  "  those  who  advocate  the  withholding  sup- 
'  plies,  or  withdrawing  our  army,  disguise  their 
'  sentiments  as  they  may,  are  traitors  at  heart. 
'The  man  who  would  not  support  his  country 
'  when  engaged  in  a  just  war  is  a  traitor,  and  lacks 

•  the  courage  to  give  that  '  aid  and  comfort'  to  the 
'  enemy,  tlie  punishment  of  which  is  death  by  the 

•  hangman.     This  language  was  strong,  but  it  was 

•  true."  Colonel  Wynkoop,  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
expressed  similar  opinions;  the  whole  army  enter- 
tained them,  and  every  patriotic  heart  in  the  nation 
beat  in  unison  with  these  sentiments. 

An  officer  of  high  rank,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Mexico,  says  he  saw  in  the  National  Palace, 
in  that  city,  more  than  four  hundred  extracts  from 
Whig  speeches  and  Whig  newspapers,  against  the 
•war,  bound  together  in  a  book,  and  preserved  in 
the  public  archives  there,  which  had  been  furnished 
to  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Slate  by  some  tory 
traitor  in  the  United  States. 

But  he  could  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject;  he  left  it  for  the  people  in  their 
retirement  to  pronounce  such  judgment  as  they 
deemed  adetjuate  to  the  offence  against  all  such  as 
•would  thus  place  themselves  in  a  hostile  attitude 
to  their  own  country  in  time  of  war.  The  Whigs 
pretend  to  deprecate  the  subjugation  of  all  of  Mex- 
ico. Their  policy  is  fast  tending  to  that  end,  and  it 
will  shortly  be  inevitable,  unless  they  change  their 
course.  IJefore  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May,  a  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties  would  have 
been  easy,  without  despoiling  Mexico  of  a  foot  of 
her  territory.  After  the  battle  of  Monterey,  she 
might  have  settled  by  ceding  us  only  a  poit  for 
commercial  purposes  on  the  Pacific.  After  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz, 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  might  have 
been  added  to  our  demands;  but  now,  when  the 
capital  is  in  our  pos.session,  and  the  army  is 
spreading  itself  over  the  whole  country,  we  may 
well  demand  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  parallel  of  865°  north  latitude,  and 
thence  west  to  the  Pacific;  and  should  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Mexico,  and  the  treason  of  Federalism, 
continue  the  war  much  longer,  what  alternative 
is  there  but  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  all 
Mexico.  He  somewhat  doubted  if  the  fate  of  the 
Mexican  Government  was  not  even  now  inevitable. 
It  was  possible  her  nationality  was  already  forever 
gone.  If  peace  was  not  soon  made,  her  fate  was 
sealed.  Each  day  was  rendering  this  result  more 
and  more  certain.  Each  day's  delay  here,  in 
passing  the  army  bill  and  granting  supplies,  and 
every  Whig  speech  against  the  war,  was  signing 
the  death  knell  of  Mexican  nationality. 

Our  people  had  already  overrun  three-tourths  of 
the  country;  they  had  breathed  the  pure  refreshing 
atmosphere  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  extraoVdinary  fertility  of  her  lowlands. 
They  had  seen  beautiful  orange  groves;  her  rich 
gold  and  silver  mines  had  not  escaped  their  notice. 
They  had  seen  with  what  little  labor  all  the  wants 
of  nature  could  be  supplied.  They  had  seen  a 
semi-barbarous  population,  but  little  advanced  be- 
yond the  condition,  and  but  little  better  qualified 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization  than  the 
North  American  Indians,  who  once  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  this  proud  land  of  ours.  Give  the 
Yankee  once  foothold  in  a  country  like  this,  and 
he  doubted  if  you  could  either  scare,  coax,  or 
drive  him  out.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  recall- 
ing your  army  now  would  save  her  Government 
from  annihilation.  It  was  doubtful  whether  it 
was  practicable  now,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  not 
be  right,  to  restore  Mexico  to  the  condition  in 
which  we  found  her,  without  law,  order,  morality, 
virtue,  or  safety  to  life  or  property. 

The  progress  of  the  war  and  its  consequences 
had  already  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  many  of 
thecitizens  of  Mexico  themselves  sincerely  desired 
to  be  placed  under  our  protection.  They  were 
now  convinced  that  even  our  military  rule  was  in- 
finitely preferable  to  their  civil  government,  and 
they  would  deprecate  nothing  so  much  as  the  with- 
drawal of  our  army,  and  restoration  of  Mexican 


authority.  If  the  war  continued  much  longer,  the  i 
whole  of  Mexico  would  fall  into  our  hands  ;  and 
it  would  become  our  duty  to  keep  it,  to  control  it, 
to  govern  it,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions over  it.  Yes,  he  believed,  if  i''orced  to 
this  condition  by  her  own  olistinacy,  or  the  treason- 
able designs  of  her  pretended  friends,  that  we  could 
govern  and  control  Mexico,  and  ultitTiately,  with- 
out danger,  incorporate  her  into  our  glorious  Union, 
and  present  to  the  world  an  ocean-bound  Republic; 
the  dominions  of  the  American  eagle  could  safely 
be  extended  from  the  Canadas  to  the  Pacific,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  float  proudly  on  every  breeze, 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  was  not  advocating  this; 
but  if  forced  upon  us,  let  it  come.  Liberty  would 
be  the  gainer  by  it.  It  would  throw  the  sheltering 
wing  of  our  bird  of  liljcrty  over  a  larger  area;  it 
would  give  happy  homes  andgood  laws  to  millions 
who  do  not  now  enjoy  them.  It  would  introduce 
into  that  benighted  region,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  free  press.  Wherever 
they  went,  he  was  sure  prosperity  and  happiness 
would  be  found.  He  meant  no  reflection  upon  the 
established  religion  of  that  country ;  but  in  four  hun- 
dred years  it  had  failed  to  accomplish  much  for  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  he  was  willing  to  seethe 
Protestant,  whose  labors  had  been  so  successful, 
and  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  placed  side  by  side,  with  the  Catholic  of 
Mexico,  and  let  thein  vie  with  each  other  in  ameli-* 
orating  the  condition  of  those  people.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  look  upon  even  the  conquest  of  all 
Mexico  with  half  the  alarm  which  seemed  to  be 
fii'j;htening  the  imaginations  of  some  gentlemen. 

But  his  remarks  had  already  been  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  he  had  prescrilied  for  them  in  the 
beginning.  He  would  conclude  by  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Olive  Branch,  by  Mathew  Cary, 
addressed  to  the  Federal  party  in  1814,  as  pre- 
cisely applicable  to  the  Federal  party  of  the  pres- 
ent day:    "  YoUK    PARTY    RISES    AS    YOUR   COUNTRY 

sinks;  it  sinks  as  your  cormtry  rises.''' 

This  is  an  awful  fact.  It  cannot  fail  to  rend 
the  heart  of  every  public-spirited  man  among  you. 
For  the  love  of  God  and  of  peace,  by  the  shade  or 
Washington,  by  that  country  that  contains  all  you 
hold  dear,  I  adjure  you  to  weigh  well  this  sentence: 

You  SINK  AS  YOUR  COUNTRY  RISES.       YcS,  it  is  indis- 

putalily  so.  It  is  a  terrific  and  appalling  truth.  JInd 
yonrise  a'ithal  desponding, lacerated,  perishing, betrayed 
country  sinks.  "I  would  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay 
the  moon,  than  stand  in  this  odious  predicament." 

How  u-^is  it  (said  Mr.  H.)  with  the  present  Fed- 
eral or  Whig  party?  Had  they  ever  prospered  as 
a  party  except  when  the  interests  of  the  people 
languished  ?  They  came  into  power  in  1840  amidst 
panic,  distress,  and  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
They  were  now  raising  the  hue-and-cry  of  panic, 
of  prostrated  credit,  and  of  ruin,  and  had  no  hope 
of  reaching  the  goal  of  their  ambition  except  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  character,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
honor  of  their  country.  Mathew  Cary  said  he 
would  "  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than 
belong  to  such  a  party."  • 

He  would  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine 
how  far  the  conduct  of  the  modern  Whigs  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  old  Federalists,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  accordingly.  They  had  pro- 
nounced a  righteous  judgment  against  that  party 
that  opposed  the  late  war,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
they  would  deal  with  equal  justice  towards  mod- 
ern Whigery,  Federalism,  and  all  its  allies. 

If  what  he  had  said  seemed  to  be  harsh,  he 
would  remark,  that  it  had  no  application  to  those 
honest  and  patriotic  Whigs  who  stood  by  their 
country  in  this  war,  (of  whom  he  was  proud  to  say 
there  were  many,)  but  was  intended  solely  to  apply 
to  those  who  had  taken  the  side  of  Mexico,  and 
endeavored  to  slander  and  disgrace  the  Am.erican 
name,  and  embarrass,  weaken,  and  cripple  the 
Government  in  its  war  measures.  To  those  his 
remarks  were  intended  to  apply.  He  regretted 
that  their  conduct  had  justified  what  he  had  said. 
But  believing  all  he  had  said  to  be  just  and  true, 
he  had  no  apology  to  make.  It  was  a  time  when 
plain  talk  was  demanded  by  the  occasion.  He  Ijad 
spoken  plainly.  He  was  ready  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sult. If  his  accusations  against  the  Mexican  party 
in  this  country  were  not  well  founded,  let  the 
people  condemn  him  and  not  them.  Harsh,  hai-sh 
justice  was  all  that  he  demanded,  and  by  her  stern 
decrees  he  was  ready  to  abide. 
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OF  VIRGINIA, 
In  the  House  or  Representatives, 
December  30,  1847,  and  Janvary  6  and  7, 1848, 
On  the  Joint  Resolution  for  the  transportation  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Southern  Mail. 
Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  having  introduced  " 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Postmaster  Gen" 
eral  to  r-enew  the  engagements  heretofore  existing 
between  the  department  and  the  Richmond,  Fi-ed- 
ericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad  and  Steamboat 
Company,  and  authorizing  the  allowance  of  such 
[ray  to  the  Bay  company,  to  whom  the  service  had 
been  transferred,  as  might  be  deemed  proper,  con- 
sequent upon  the  i-estoratiotr  of  the  mail  to  the 
railroad  arrd  steamboat  company,  as  contemplated 
by  the  joint  resolution,  the  said  joint  resolution 
was  r-f ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  who,  through  their  chairman,  [Mr. 
GoGGiN,]  on  the  30th  December,  1847,  reported  the 
following  substitute  for  the  original  resolution  of 
Mr.  BoTTS  : 

Rcsolned  hi/ the  Senate  and  H^use  of  Reprc^entnlwes  oftlie 
United  Sidles  of  America  in  Coiigress  assemhlcd,  Tliat  tlie 
Postrrrasler  General  hp,  and  liR  is  Ireieliy,  aritliorizpfl  and 
directed  to  niiikH  erigasjeniPnts  witli  tlie  Riclunoiid,  Freder- 
icksburg, and  I'otoiMiic  liailroiid  and  Steamboat  Conipany, 
for  tire  tiairspnrtntinn  of  the  irreat  nortlnrn  and  souiliern 
mail  between  the  city  of"  Wasliinzton  and  the  ciiy  of  Ricb- 
ninnd;  and  tliat  be  pay  for  said  "transportation  tlie  liigbest 
price  rrow  paid  by  tire  Post  Office  Dep  irtnrent  for  transport- 
iiii;  the  mail  once  per  day  on  any  other  railroad  and  steain- 
lioTit  route  in  tlie  United'States,  and  no  more;  and  that  tbe 
said  Postnraster  General  Ire  authorized  to  allow  to  the  con- 
traotois,  rrniler  the  recent  arrangement,  such  an  equivalent 
as,  in  his  jirdiiiient.  shall  be  fair  and  equitable  for  the  routes 
hereliy  dispensed  with. 

A  motion  having  been  made  to  refer  the  subject 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  for  consid- 
er-ation,  and  several  members  having  addressed  the 
House — 

Mr.  GOGGIN  rose  and  said  : 
The  House  would  excuse  him,  he  having  liad 
the  honor  to  report  this  joint  i-esolution,  for  claim- 
ing its  attention  for  a  short  lime  upon  a  question 
which  so  deeply  affected  not  only  his  own  State, 
but  the  whole  South,  and  the  whole  country.  This 
subject  had  received  from  the  committee  that  at- 
tention which  one  of  so  much  importance  deserved. 
The  committee  had  not,  however,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion which  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  adopted  as  most 
proper.  He  did  not  intend  to  support  the  substitute, 
(though,  as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  he  had 
been  directed  to  report  it;)  but  hoped  the  House 
would  put  itself  back  upon  the  well-founded  reso- 
lution of  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Botts,]  in  which 
their  constituents  were  so  deeply  interested.  The 
r'esolution  of  his  colleague  simply  authorized  the 
Postmaster  General  to  renew  the  contract  which 
had  before  existed  for  the  ti-ansportation  of  the 
mail  between  this  city  and  Richmond.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Brown]  had 
thought  proper  to  tell  the  House  that  this  compa- 
ny came  here  demanding  an  increase  of  pay  at  the 
hands  of  Congress.  With  all  due  respect  for  that 
gentleman,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  en- 
tirely misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  question 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
company  demanded  no  increase  of  pay  over  what  they 
had  received  since  1843.  His  colleague  and  himself 
canie  here  not  as  petitioners,  birt as  r-epiesentatiies, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  potential  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  uttered,  not  only  in  the  Old  Dominion,  hut 
everywhere.  North  and  South,  in  reference  to  this 
subject  asking  that  this  House  should  consider 
and  act  upon  it,  and  that  with  prornptness  and 
despatch.  This  company,  or  its  friends  here,  did 
not  present  themselves  asking  this  House  to  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  make  an  increase 
of  their  pay ;  that  was  a  mistake  into  which  many 
seemed  to  have  fallen,  both  in  the  House  and  out 
of  it.  He  repeated,  they  asked  no  increase  of  their 
pay.  For  a  per-iod,  ever  since  the  year  1843,  this 
company  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  late  and 
of  the  pr-esent  Postmaster  Gener-al,  under  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  and  under  an  award  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  very  sum  which  they  now  asked  this  Plouse  to 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  pay  them. 
Mr.  G.  read  from  statistics  exhibiting  some  of  the 
details  of  the  case,  in  proof  of  this  statement.    In- 
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stead  of  the  company  making  exorbitant  demands 
for  tinis  service,  as  was  represented,  it  had  been 
adjudicated  by  Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  pay  which  it  was  now  asked  to 
give;  and,  ever  since  1843,  down  to  July  of  this 
year,  (embracing  two  years  of  the  administration 
of  the  present  Postmaster  General,)  they  had  re- 
ceived it.  But  that  officer  now  came  to  this  House 
and  said,  in  his  annual  report,  that  to  allow  this 
compensation  any  farther,  would  be  a  violation  of 
law. 

This  same  compensation,  then,  had  been  paid 
the  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Company  from  1843 
to  tlie  time  when  the  present  Postmaster  General 
came  into  power;  and  since  that  time,  through 
his  whole  administration,  until  July  1,  1847;  atid 
then  for  the  first  time  had  he  discovered  that,  to 
make  any  further  payments  at  this  rate,  would 
be  a  violation  of  law!  At  that  time  (July  1st)  the 
contract  expired ;  the  company,  however,  had  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  mail  without  a  specific  agree- 
ment. At  the  expiration  of  that  quarter,  namely, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  the  Postmaster  General 
refusing  to  pay  the  price  authorized  by  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  and  reducing  the  compensation 
from  fJ260  to  ^237  50  per  mile  by' railroad,  and  from 
f237  50,  the  price  paid  for  the  steamboat  part  of 
the  route,  to  121  per  cent,  less  that  sum,  the  com- 
pany gave  him  notice,  in  consequence  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  which  they  had  been  paid  by  the 
present  Postmaster  General,  as  well  as  by  his  prede- 
cessor, that  they  could  not  contract  for  the  service 
at  that  rate;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  present  month, 
being  unable  to  conclude  any  arrangement,  they 
suspended  the  service. 

Mr.  G.  commented  upon  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Postmaster  General  which  refers  to  this 
mail  service,  and  the  argument  therein  brought 
forward  to  sustain  the  proposed  reduction.  That 
officer  had  told  them,  that  if  such  a  reduction  were 
not  made,  other  railroad  companies  would  come 
forward  demanding  an  increase  of  pay;  and  yet 
(said  Mr.  G.)  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  report,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  conclude  contracts  with  com- 
panies in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  by  which  a 
large  amount  of  money  is  saved. 

When  the  original  contract  was  made  with  the 
railroad,  it  was  under  a  schedule  which  required 
the  company  to  perform  the  trip  between  this  city 
and  Riclimond  in  eleven  hours  and  a  half;  and  yet 
they  had  been  running  for  the  last  two  years  in 
compliance  with  a  new  schedule  made  out  by  the 
department,  which  required  them  to  run  the  same 
distance  in  nine  hours  and  a  half;  and  they  had 
done  this  without  a  dollar's  increase  of  compen- 
sation, and  without  complaint  on  their  part.  But 
the  Postmaster  General,  not  content  with  this, 
had  chosen  now  to  send  the  mail  by  a  circuitous 
route,  from  this  city  to  Baltimore,  thence  down 
the  bay  to  City  Point,  thence  up  the  James  river 
to  Richmond,  and  up  the  Appomattox  to  Peters- 
burg; making  a  distance  of  near  four  hundred 
miles,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by 
the  direct  railroad  and  steamboat  route  from  this 
city  to  the  city  of  Richmond.  And  by  this  circu- 
itous route  was  the  great  southern  mail  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  now  conveyed;  and  to  say  nothing  of 
its  great  uncertainty  at  all  times,  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  navigation,  in  its  lengthened 
distance  alone  seriously  affecting  social  and  busi- 
ness communication,  and  holding  back  for  several 
days  intelligence  from  the  army,  interrupting  and 
almost  stopping  public  and  private  correspondence 
altogether  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
indeed  the  East  and  the  West;  for  this  great  mail 
line  was  the  reservoir  from  which  was  supplied 
information  through  a  thousand  other  conductors 
to  all  sections  of  the  country.  Instead  of  having 
reference  to  the  expedition  of  the  mail,  the  Post- 
master General  seemed  to  be  experimenting  upon 
the  country,  and  endeavoring  to  show  at  how  slow 
a  rate  it  could  be  transported;  for,  instead  of  run- 
ning through  in  nine  hours  and  a  half,  as  the  com- 
pany had  done  by  the  direct  route  for  two  or  three 
years;  by  this  roundabout  uncertain  route  it  now 
required  near  thirty  hours;  and  ive  had  already  been 
without  a  mail  in  this  city  from  the  South  for  Jive 
days. 

Mr.  G.  further  commented  at  some  length  upon 
the  impolicy  of  suffering  such  a  mail  arrangement 
to  continue,  and  upon   the  serious  injury  to  the 


community  in  all  its  interests  resulting  therefrom. 
He  also  condemned  it  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
and  read  from  a  communication  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  showing  that  all  he  expected  to  save  by 
the  change  of  route  was  $575  and  odd  cents;  and 
this,  Mr.  G.  said,  by  discontinuing  the  mail  service 
bttioeen  Richmond  and  the  next  largest  city  in  the 
State,  Petersburg;  without  which  discontinuance, 
instead  of  a  saving  to  the  Government,  the  cost  of 
mail  transportation  by  this  change  of  route  would 
be  increased  about  ^8,000.  And  he  would  ask 
here  if  it  was  to  be  suf)posed  that  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  would  quietly  submit  to  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  all  mail  communications  between 
those  places  was  to  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  show,  that  by  the  recent 
arrangement  of  the  Postmaster  General,  there  was 
a  great  loss  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  the  interests 
of  the  country.  He  also  read  sections  of  the  law 
governing  the  department  on  this  subject,  which 
evidently  contemplated  such  a  state  of  things  as 
that  which  now  existed,  and  from  which  he  argued 
that  the  Postmaster  General  had  unnecessarily  de- 
layed the  mail  some  thirty  hours,  instead  of  having 
it  transmitted  from  Baltimore  to  Richmond  in  little 
more  than  nine  hours.  He  trusted  that  this  House 
would  take  such  steps  as  would  enable  the  coun- 
try to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  more  speedy  convey- 
ance of  their  correspondence,  and  that  the  railroad 
•ompany  in  question,  would  be  permitted  to  realize 
the  small  profits  to  which  they  are  entitled — pro- 
fits which  had  been  solemnly  adjudged  to  the  com- 
pany heretofore,  both  by  the  President  and  by 
Congress.  Mr  G.  briefly  explained  the  statement 
of  the  arrangement  which  the  Postmaster  General 
had  entered  into  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail, 
and  the  legal  powers  conferred  on  him,  and  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster  General 
had  made  no  contract  which  Congress  could  not 
supersede;  for  the  Postmaster  General,  though  he 
had  made  the  contract  irrevocable  as  far  as  his  de- 
partment was  concerned,  (with  the  Bay  company,) 
had  said  in  his  report  it  was  to  continue  till  Con- 
gress should  otherwise  direct.  No  contracts  had 
been  signed,  and  they  had  no  guarantee  for  the 
speedy  transmission  of  the  mails,  nor  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  terms  of  any  agreement  into  which 
the  new  contractors  might  enter. 

The  Postmaster  General,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  President,  which  he  presumed  each  member 
had  read  for  himself,  communicated  the  informa- 
tion that  the  contracts  were  for  a  specific  time,  un- 
less Congress  should  otherwise  direct — admitting, 
therefore,  that  this  House  was  not  bound  by  any 
contract  that  the  Postmaster  General  had  made. 
To  this  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
also  to  the  fact,  that  this  railroad  company  had 
heavier  mails  to  transmit  than  some  others,  and 
were  exposed  to  expenses  from  which  others  were 
exempt,  and  consequently  was  entitled  to  a  liberal 
compensation;  and  they  asked  no  more  Heap- 
pealed,  then,  to  the  House  not  to  tolerate  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  Postmaster  General,  especially 
at  a  timawhen  so  many  of  their  countrymen  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  hearfrom  their  sons,  brothers, 
and  relatives,  who  were  periling  their  lives  in  this 
long-continued  war  with  Mexico. 

In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  services  by 
companies,  circumstances  should  be  considered.  It 
was  not  equitable  now,  nor  had  it  been  so  regarded 
heretofore,  to  pay  for  services  on  the  Potomac  the 
precise  compensation  that  southern  companies  re- 
ceived. In  the  South  there  were  no  obstructions 
from  ice,  as  in  the  Potomac.  And  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  company  was  not  only  re- 
quired to  transport  the  mails  at  any  time  the  Post 
Office  Department  might  require,  but  to  build  ice- 
boats, as  they  had  done,  and  keep  open  the  navi- 
gation, which  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country.  And  yet,  with  these  retrictions  and  bur- 
dens, and  with  greatly  enlarged  mails,  this  com- 
pany was  expected  to  do  this  service  for  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  increase  of  pay  on  stage  routes  only, 
where  the  speed  instead  of  twelve  or  fifteen  was 
but  four  miles  an  hour  generally. 

Mr.  G.  contended  that  the  Postmaster  General 
was  not  restricted,  by  the  law,  as  he  seemed  to 
imagine,  except  that  he  should  not  pay  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars  per  mile  for  railroad  trans- 
portation, under  any  circumstances;  and  on  this 
point  he  considered  the  law  explicit,  as  allow- 
ing that  sum  to  all  railroads  of  the  first  class,  of 


which  this  road  was  one,  if  the  department  thought 
proper  to  give  it.  Within  that  sum  the  Postmas- 
ter General  had  a  discretion,  and  that  amount  he 
was  not  asked  nor  expected  to  pay  to  this  com- 
pany. He  was  asked  only  to  give  that  which  had 
been  already  paid,  and  which  had  been  awarded 
to  the  company  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  Congress.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral himself  had  acknowledged  that  the  service  on 
the  Potomac  and  the  railroad  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed; and  he  (Mr.  G.)  would  add,  not  only  was 
it  satisfactory  to  the  department,  but  the  speed  on 
that  line,  the  accommodations,  and  the  polite  and 
gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  captains  and  other 
officers  of  the  trains  and  steamboats,  had  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  travelling  public.  He 
had  also  admitted  that  the  service  by  the  bay 
could  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  by  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  on  the  old  route;  and  yet,  with  these 
facts  before  their  eyes,  they  were  to  sustain  great 
inconvenience,  unless  the  company  would  be  con- 
tent to  receive  less  than  a  fair  compensation,  which 
had  been  heretofore  paid  to  them.  This  great 
nation,  and  the  interests  of  twenty  millions  of 
people,  were  to  be  trifled  with  for  a  paltry  saving 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

In  justice  to  the  Postmaster  General,  he  would 
say,  that  he  had  been  furnished  with  all  the  infor- 
mation he  had  required,  cheerfully  and  promptly. 
He  had  evinced  every  disposition  to  facilitate  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and  he  (Mr. 
G.)  did  not  charge  him  with  intentionally  violating 
his  duty  to  the  country,  or  any  law  which  he  was 
required  to  carry  out.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Postmaster  General  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
construction  of  the  law.  He  was  satisfied  the  law 
would  not  be  so  construed  by  Congress.  If,  then, 
he  was  mistaken,  the  sooner-  he  was  set  right  the 
better;  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  business  men  of  the 
country  was  greater  than  they  should  be  required 
to  endure. 

Within  the  last  few  days  he  had  learned  that  a 
merchant  in  Richmond,  having  to  remit  a  large 
sum  to  New  York,  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
amount  from  his  business  two  days  sooner  than 
he  would  have  been  required  to  do  if  the  mail  were 
transported  by  the  railroad  ;  in  other  words,  the 
delay  was  now  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  make  all  remittances  in  advance  some  two  days. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  interests  of  the  merchants 
of  Richmond  alone  would  be  sacrificed  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  sum  in  dispute  betwen  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  railroad  company  by  the 
present  state  of  things  in  that  department.  It 
would  be  belter,  therefore,  if  Congress  could  not 
afford  them  relief,  that  the  merchants  should  meet 
together  and  pay  the  difference  themselves.  This 
same  view  had  been  taken  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  And  what  was  their 
own  experience  on  this  subject.''  Why,  up  to  last 
night,  they  had  not  received  a  mail  bearing  tidings 
from  their  homes  for  five  days,  as  he  had  before 
said.  He  had  heard  one  gentleman  say,  the  other 
day,  when  accounting  for  his  absence  from  this 
House,  that  he  had  been  to  Richmond  to  get  his 
letters.  If  a  change  could  not  be  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  he 
was  satisfied  many  of  them  would  find  it  more 
convenient  to  have  their  letters  sent  to  Richmond 
than  to  the  post  office  connected  with  this  House; 
for  from  Richmond  they  could  obtain  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  usual  mail  conveyances  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  railroad  and  steamboat  line,  at  least 
one  entire  day. 

But  there  was  another  matter  connected  with 
these  arrangements  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House,  and  especially  of  those 
who  were  disposed  to  sustain  the  department.  The 
Postmaster  General  had  invoked  their  aid  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  private  expresses  throughout 
the  country.  But  could  it  be  expected  that  pri- 
vate expresses  could  be  suppressed  when  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  was  thus  obstructed.' 
Unless  an  improved  system  were  adopted,  instead 
of  stopping  those  private  expresses  now  traversing 
the  country,  hundreds  of  others  would  be  soon 
started;  for  the  people  would  not  tolerate  a  mail 
arrangement  which  required  so  much  time  to  do 
that  which  could  be  done  in  nine  hours. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Arkansas,  rose  to  a  question 
of  order. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  said  he  would  not  then  detain  the 
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House  upon  the  point  of  order  at  that  time;  but 
would  yield,  reserving  his  right  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject after  its  commitment  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

The  suliject  coming  up  for  consideration  again 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  which  it  had  been 
referred,  and  the  House  having  ordered  the  debate 
to  cease  at  two  and-a-half  o'clock,  on  the  next  day, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  Mr.  Goggin,  in  reply  to 
others  who  had  spoken,  resuming,  said: 

He  hoped  the  committee  understood  that  his 
connection  with  this  resolution,  or  rather  his  de- 
sire to  have  any  sort  of  connection  with  it,  arose 
solely  from  the  fact  that  he  happened  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  it.  It  was 
not  from  any  desire,  individually,  to  be  connected 
with  the  subject,  certainly,  that  he  should  now 
trespass  for  one  moment  upon  the  time  or  patience 
of  this  House.  He  thought  it  but  fair,  however, 
when  this  joint  resolution  had  been  so  fully,  and, 
he  might  say,  so  ably  discussed  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  it 
in  the  form  as  reported  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee— in  other  words,  that  those  who  advocated 
the  substitute  for  the  resolution  should  be  heard 
also  in  advocacy  of  their  views  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  in  the  form  as  reported. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lincoln]  had 
yesterday  thought  proper  to  go  into  what  occurred 
in  committee  in  connection  with  this  subject.  He 
regretted  that  the  gentleman  should  so  far  have 
trespassed,  unintentionally  he  had  no  doubt,  upon 
the  rules  of  the  House;  but  as  he  staled  that  every 
member  upon  that  committee,  of  both  political 
parties — that  all  those  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated united  in  support  of  this  resolution,  he 
thought  proper  to  notice  the  remark. 

Mr.  LINCOLN  here  interposed,  and  (Mr.  G. 
yielding)  said  that  the  gentleman  had  misunder- 
stood him.  He  had  said  a  majority  of  one  party, 
and  the  whole  of  the  other,  had  supported  the  re- 
eolution  in  committee. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  (resuming)  said  it  was  very  un- 
important how  the  question  was  decided,  as  far  as 
parties  were  affected  in  this  House.  The  great 
object  of  gentlemen,  on  all  sides,  he  hoped,  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  The  question  was, 
Will  the  House  sustain  the  report  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  which,  in  substance,  proposes  to 
reduce  the  compensalion  to  the  railroad;  or  will  it 
allow  the  railroad  to  receive  what  had  been  given  it 
hy  the  department  for  years  past  ?  Will  it  sanction 
the  arrangement  of  the  Postmaster  General,  by 
which  the  mail  is  now  sent,  at  an  increased  cost  to 
the  department  of  near  ^8,000,  a  distance  of  near 
four  hundred  miles  in  about  thirty  hours;  or  will  it 
permit  the  people  to  be  accommodated  at  the  old 
rates  by  the  railroad,  l)y  travelling  a  distance  of 
only  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  nine  hours.' 
These  were  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  the 
House;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  not  hesitate 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  would  not 
oppose  tlie  course  of  the  Postmaster  General  be- 
cause he  stood  in  political  opposition  to  him;  he 
looked  at  this  question  in  no  such  light.  He  had 
congratulated  himself,  when  this  subject  was  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  committee,  that  it  was 
one  in  which  no  party  feeling  could  be  or  would 
be  exhibited.  He  did  not  look  at  it  in  any  light  as 
connected  with  liie  political  party  with  which  he 
associated,  nor  was  he  governed  by  what  might  be 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  company,  who  canle 
here,  as  gentlemen  chose  to  represent  them,  "ask- 
ing relief  at  the  hands  of  Congress."  His  object 
had  been,  through  all  this  controversy,  to  do  what 
lie  believed  to  be  right  and  proper,  regardless  of 
party  considerations,  and  regardless,  too,  of  the 
views  of  the  railroad  company. 

Thegentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Brown,] 
who  had  just  addressed  the  committee,  had  gone 
somewhat  more  in\o  the  details  and  facts  connected 
with  this  affair  than  other  gentlemen  who  had 
spi>ken;  and  without  going  back  and  pursuing  the 
order  of  the  debate  as  presented  to  them  by  the 
speeches  of  gentlemen,  he  begged  leave,  in  the  first 
place,  to  reply  in  part  to  the  gentleman  from  jfeim- 
sylvania.  He  had  called  upon  the  gentleman,  and 
luid  trusted  he  would,  before  he  sal  down,  have 
exhibited  the  award  made  by  Mr.  Tyler  upon  this 
Bubjecl. 

[Mr.  Brown  here  handed  him  the  paper.] 

The  gentleman  had  just  given  him   the  docu- 


ment.    He  had  not  now  time  to  examine  it;  but 

his  object  in  making  the  inquiry  was,  to  ascertain, 
and,  if  he  was  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  would  be 
ascertained,  on  an  examination  of  that  paper,  that 
the  award  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  for  one  year  only; 
that  the  question  submitted  was  not  how  much 
should  be  paid  to  this  company  for  three  or  four 
years,  or  for  the  time  for  which  the  contracts  were 
made,  but  simply  for  one  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  (interposing)  said,  the  law  au- 
thorized the  Postmaster  General  to  contract  for 
four  years,  and  for  no  other  term.  The  question 
was  submitted,  and  the  award  of  Mr.  Tyler  had 
no  reference  to  time,  but  merely  authorized  the 
Postmaster  General  to  contract.  The  Postmaster 
General  deemed  that  the  contracts  were  made  only 
for  four  years,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  offer 
any  contract  until  the  four  years  had  passed. 

Mr.  B.  here  said  another  word  of  explanation, 
which  was  entirely  lost  at  the  reporter's  desk. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  repeated  he  had  not  the  time  to 
read  the  paper;  but  the  fact,  as  was  seen  upon  the 
slightest  reference  to  it,  stood  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable upon  its  face,  that  this  award  was  for 
one  year's  service,  as  shown  by  an  endorsement 
on  the  face  of  the  paper  itself.  This  endorsement, 
like  that  on  a  deed,  is  a  part  of  the  deed  itself. 
Thedecision  wasfor  one  year,  and  only  one.  Now, 
keeping  in  view  this  fact,  let  them  observe  that  the 
Postmaster  General,  in  justifying  his  contract  witlr 
the  bay  company,  put  himself  on  his  duty  under  the 
law,  and  said,  to  have  made  the  payment  any  lon- 
ger to  the  railroad  company,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
have  been  in  violation  of  the  law;  and  if  so,  let  him 
(Mr.  G.)  ask  if  he  had  not  been  violating  the  law 
ever  since  he  came  into  office,  as  he  had  no  au- 
thority or  justification  for  paying  the  sum  from 
the  award  of  Mr.  Tyler,  because  that  award  was 
only  for  one  year.  When  gentlemen  talked  about 
the  violation  of  contracts,  of  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  chartered  monopolies,  let  them  remem- 
ber thai  here  was  a  violation  of  the  law  by  the 
very  head  of  the  department,  who  sel  up  here  to 
administer  the  law.  Let  him  not  be  told  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Postmaster  General,  fell  himself  au- 
thorized to  do  this  because  Mr.  Wickliffeand  Mr. 
Kendall  had  done  it.  No;  if,  when  he  came  into 
his  office,  he  had  found  that  the  company  received 
pay  unfairly,  and  more  than  the  law  authorized, 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  a  vigilant  officer  to  discon- 
tinue it  at  once?  Certainly  it  was;  but  the  Post- 
master Gtfneral,  instead  of  this,  had  sanctioned  the 
arrangement,  by  making  repealed  payments  un- 
der it. 

The  Postmaster  General  continued  this  pay- 
ment, this  violation  of  law,  from  the  lime  he  enter- 
ed his  office  to  the  1st  of  July,  1847  !  And  the  com- 
pany did  not,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
had  said,  wait  until  the  very  heels  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  but  they  notified  the  department  as 
far  back  as  the  26lh  of  October,  that  they  should 
refuse  to  carry  the  mail  unless  the  compensation 
to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  under 
the  law  were  given,  it  being  the  very  compensation 
which  this  same  Postmaster  General  had  paid 
them  up  to  that  time.  They  had  given  him  this 
lengthy  and  timely  notice,  though  he  had  asked 
but  for  a  few  days  to  make  the  change. 

He  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  disclosure 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  of 
what  he  gave  as  his  experience  as  a  traveller  upon 
this  road.  The  gentleman  was  taking  a  trip  south 
of  Philadelphia  somewhere,  he  supposed,  and  had 
said  that,  as  far  as  his  observation  extended,  nearly 
all  the  passengers  south  went  by  the  bay  line,  and 
not  by  the  railroad.  The  gentleman  told  them 
nearly  all  the  passengers  went  by  the  bay  line  now, 
and  undoubtedly  thegentleman  supposed  that  soon 
all  of  ihem  would  go  by  that  route;  and  when  that 
change  in  the  tr-ivel  took  place,  he  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  would  have  the  company  com- 
pelled to  run  their  cars  daily  for  the  sake  of  the 
mail  only;  to  be  paid  for  it  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  might  be  the  value  of  the 
service,  even  when  all  the  travel  might  be  taken 
off. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  said  it 
was  an  attempt  to  extort  upon  Congress.  Extort 
upon  Congress,  or  upon  the  department  having 
control  of  this  matter!  when  it  was  in  proof  before 
this  committee  and  before  the  country,  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  extortion,  this  very  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral and  his  predecessors  had  been  paying  the  very 
amount  asked  by  this  company  from  1843  to  1847. 
Did  that  look  like  an  extortion  ?  If  it  was  extor- 
tion now,  was  it  not  extortion  then.'  And  he  very 
much  questioned  whether,  if  they  referred  to  the 
journals  of  1843,  they  would  not  find  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  voting  with  him  (for  they 
botli  had  the  honor  to  have  been  members  of  this 
House  then)  for  the  resolution  by  which  the  Post- 
master General  told  them  he  was  authorized  to  pay 
|237  50  per  mile  on  the  steamboat  part  of  the  route. 
He  believed,  however,  that  no  division  was  taken 
on  that  question,  and  hence  the  whole  House  were 
considered  as  having  voted  for  it.  Not  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  but  under  jieculiar  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  it  necessary  that  Congress 
itself  should  take,  as  it  did  take,  this  whole  matter 
into  its  own  hands,  did  it  pass  this  resolution,  and 
it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  allowing  the  steam- 
boat between  this  city  and  Aquia  creek ^237  50  per 
mile  per  annum  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail. 

Gentlemen  talked  about  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies  being  united;  but  did  it  occur  to 
gentlemen,  when  they  raised  this  outcry  against 
the  Potomac  steamboat  company,  how  the  mail 
was  transported  between  this  point  and  New  York 
by  the  contractors?  Pie  was  informed  that  on  one 
portion  of  that  route — between  Philadelphia  and 
Bordentown — at  the  option  of  the  contractors,  the 
mail  was  carried  in  steamboats  instead  of  by  rail- 
road, though  the  contract  was  for  railroad  service 
alone,  and  for  which  they  were  paid.  This  in- 
formation he  had  from  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  who  had  ever  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  afford  to  the  committee  every  facility 
in  acquiring  information  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. Yes,  he  repeated,  that  fact  he  had  from 
Major  Hobbie  himself — that  for  a  portion  of  that 
route  the  contractors  had  a  discretion  to  transport 
the  mails  by  steamboat  instead  of  by  railroad  for 
a  distance  nearly  equal  to  that  from  this  place  to 
Aquia  creek,  without  any  reduction  of  their  com- 
pensation, as  if  the  service  were  all  by  rail-road. 

[Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  rose  (it  being 
half  past  two  o'clock)  and  inquired  if  the  time 
had  not  arrived  at  which  the  House  had  ordered 
that  the  debate  should  be  terminated  ?  If  it  had, 
he  raised  the  question  of  order  whether  thegentle- 
man from  Virginia  was  not  violating  an  order  of 
the  Hou.se  by  continuing  his  remarks? 

The  Clerk,  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen, 
read  the  rule  of  the  House  which  provided  that 
the  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  other  member 
who  reported  a  bill  or  resolution  from  a  commit- 
tee, should  have  the  right  to  open  and  close  the 
debate,  and  that  five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for 
the  explanation  of  amendments. 

Mr.  TiiOiMPSON  inquired  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
in  this  case  had  any  other  privilege  than  the  right 
to  speak  for  five  minutes? 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Goggin,]  being  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  which  had  reported  this  resolution, 
was  entitled  to  one  hour  after  the  point  of  time 
fixed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  remarked  that  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Chairman  perfectly  accorded  with 
the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  when  the  rule  which  had  been  read  was  pre- 
pared. 

After  a  long  debate  during  this  day  and  part  of 
the  next,  on  the  point  of  order,  and  a  decision  of 
the  Chair  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Goggin  to 
finish  his  hour,  although  the  time  had  arrived  at 
which  the  House  had  determined  the  day  before 
that  the  vote  should  be  taken  in  the  committee; 
on  appeal  from  that  decision,  the  committee  having 
sustained  the  Chairman  by  a  vote  taken  on  the  7th 
January,  Mr.  Goggin  resumed  his  closing  argu- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  his  hour.] 

After  briefly  alluding  to  the  consumption  of  time 
by  the  consideration  of  the  appeal,  which  he 
thought  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  by  the  Post  Office  Department — 
a  circuitous  course' to  gain  an  immaterial  object — 
Mr.  G.  returned  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  committee  had  been  informed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  C.  Brown,]  that 
this  was  not  a  question  between  Virginia  and  the 
department,  for  that  gentleman  told  them  that  a 
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large  portion  of  the  stock  of  this  company  was 
owned  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ^lad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  make  such  a  state- 
ment, and  he  hoped  it  would  impress  itself  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  so  that 
when  they  came  up  to  vote,  they  might  do  so  with 
the  conviction  that  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
had  an  interest  in  this  matter.  He  hoped  they 
would  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  Postmaster 
General  had  not  only  struck  at  the  interest  of  this 
company,  by  depriving  tliem  of  the  transportation 
of  the  mail,  but  so  as  to  operate  on  them  by  the 
loss  of  passengers.  This  line  arrived  at  Peters- 
bur;^"  now,  in  advance  of  the  regular  mail,  some 
nine  or  ten  hours,  so  that  the  passengers  by  this 
line  had  to  remain  there  until  the  mail  arrived 
before  they  could  proceed  southward.  This  new 
arrangement,  therefoi-e,  not  only  deprived  them 
of  the  Post  Office  [lalronage,  but  it  interfered  with 
them  as  a  chartered  company,  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  not  with  Virginia  alone,  but 
with  stockholders  who  were  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  northern  States. 

So  much  for  the  genlletnati  I'rom  Pennsylvania. 
He  desired  now  to  say  one  word  as  to  iheaigument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  G.  W. 
Jones,]  which  had  failed  to  satisfy  his  mind  that 
he  was  in  error.  What  was  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee?  That  gentleman  told 
ihem — so  he  was  reported  in  this  morning's  In- 
telligencer— that  the  Post  Office  Department,  pre- 
vious to  the  arran2;pmenl  with  this  railroad  com- 
pany, paid  $5,44.5  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail. 
That  was  correct;  but  it  was  in  1834,  before  the 
railroad  was  completed.  But  did  the  gentleman 
know  the  fact,  that  subsequently  5)1190  a  mile  per 
aimuin  was  awarded  for  the  transportation  of  that 
mail  by  stages?  And,  further,  had  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  forgotten  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral had  informed  them  that  he  paid  $13,000  for  the 
transportation  of  the  way  mail  from  Washington 
to  Richmond,  now,  under  the  new  arrangement — 
130  miles  in  twenty-three  hours  by  stages  or  carts? 
Now,  if  they  could  lessen  the  time  one-half — that 
is,  if,  instead  of  occupying  twenty-three  hours  by 
post-coaches  at  ^13,000,  it  could  be  done  in  eleven 
and  a  half  hours  by  rail  road — would  not  the  Post- 
masterGeneral  be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  rail-road 
$26,000  to  carry  that  mail,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  allowed  by  law?  This  rail- 
road company  could  perform  that  service  in  nine 
hours,  and  for  this  facility  and  despatch  it  was 
surely  entitled  to  double  the  compensation  paid  to 
a  stage  line — under  the  law,  and  the  25  per  cent, 
added ,  for  the  increased  speed ;  and  it  was  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  that  within  a  few  dollars,  the  com- 
pany had  heretofore  received  for  their  services  a 
sum  to  which  it  was  so  obviously  entitled,  under 
this  form  of  transportation,  and  this  mode  of  com- 
putation, as  fixed  by  the  general  law — though  that 
mode  of  computing  the  pay  had  not  been  adopted 
in  fixing  the  pay  of  this  rail-road  company  here- 
tofore. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  spoken  of 
the  mail  service  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington, 
which  he  said  was  performed  for  $237  50  per  mile, 
and  the  gentleman  told  the  committee  that,  that 
mail  ran  in  the  night,  which  he  appeared  to  look 
upon  as  a  great  disadvantage.  But  he  would  see 
the  disadvantage  also  under  which  the  railroad 
from  Washington  to  Richmond  labored.  That 
company,  instead  of  having  the  track  clear,  for 
the  repairs  of  the  road,  during  the  day,  and  when 
they  could  employ  their  hands  (they  being  slave- 
holders, as  were  the  owners  of  the  Weldon  road, 
generally — a  fact  which  he  made  no  doubt  some 
gentlemen  had  already  remarked)  in  the  pine  fields 
near  the  road,  in  cutting  wood  and  preparing  for 
generating  steam  for  their  engines — were  compell- 
ed, necessarily,  to  keep  their  hands  always  on  the 
look-out  for  the  cars  in  the  day-lime;  and  therefore 
thU  company  had  to  employ  an  additional  number 
of  hands,  that  is,  one  set  to  do  the  work  off  the 
road,  as  stated,  another  set  to  remain  constantly 
on  it,  to  attend  to  the  cars  at  their  stations,  and 
another  also  to  do  the  necessary  repairs,  subject 
to  the  frequent  interruptions  by  the  passing  of  mail 
trains  in  the  day-time;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  the 
Weldon  road,  for  on  that,  as  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Jones]  had  told  us,  the  mail  service  was  performed 
in  the  night-time. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Jones] 


referred  to  a  delay  which  now  takes  place,  and 
admitted  it  to  amount  to  twelve  hours.  He  was 
right  in  his  admission,  but  wrong  as  to  the  time. 
There  is  a  delay  of  eighteen,  instead  of  only  twelve 
hours. 

Mr.  JONES  here  explained,  and  .-^aid  that,  by 
reference  to  a  statement  in  the  papers  of  this 
morning,  furnished  by  the  department,  it  would 
be  seen  that,  under  the  former  arrangement,  when 
the  mail  was  transported  over  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  railroad,  the  mail  going  south  was 
required  to  leave  New  York  (say)  on  Monday,  at 
4k  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Charleston  on 
Thursday,  at  IH  o'clock,  a.  m.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  by  the  bay  line,  the  southern 
mail  is  required  to  leave  New  York  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.,  (say)  on  Monday,  and  arrive  at  Charleston 
on  Thursday,  at  Hi  o'clock,  a.  m. — the  same 
time  as  under  the  former  arrangement.  The  only 
difi'erence  is,  the  mail  at  present  is  required  to 
leave  New  York  at  9  in  the  morning,  instead  of 
41  in  the  evening — being  seven  and  a  half  hours 
earlier;  and  this  seven  and  a  half  hours  is  the  only 
delay — if,  indeed,  that  can  be  considered  a  delay — 
in  the  transportation  of  the  great  southern  mail  by 
way  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

Mr.  GOGGiN  resumed.  He  was  not  talking 
about  the  New  York  route,  but  the  Postmaster 
General's  circuitous  route  to  Richmond  from 
•Washington.  In  the  forty  miles  between  here 
and  Baltimore,  there  was  a  delay  of  five  hours 
which  was  not  included  in  the  computation  of  the 
Postmaster  Genei'al.  The  five  hours,  added  to  the 
twelve  hours  admitted  on  this  route,  and  one  hour's 
delay  elsewhere  along  the  line,  made,  in  all,  no 
less  than  eighteen  hours.  But,  even  if  it  was  but 
twelve  hours,  how  was  the  department  going  to 
arrange  so  as  to  overcome  that?  Time  and  tide 
waited,  as  was  said,  for  no  man;  though  it  seemed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jones] 
expected  they  would  both  wait  for  the  Postmaster 
General,  while  his  mail-bags  were  making  their 
slow,  and  winding,  and  foggy  way,  down  the 
James  river,  and  the  Appomattox,  and  round 
by  Baltimore.  Must  the  country  endure  a  delay 
like  this,  in  order  to  allow  the  head  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  make  this  experiment  of  his 
bay  route?  Mr.  G.  did  not  mean  to  say,  or  to 
intimate,  that  that  officer  desired  this:  he  did  not 
assail  him  personally,  but  he  did  assail  his  figures 
and  plans. 

Mr.  G.  said  that  the  railroad  and  steamboat  com- 
pany had  offered  to  carry  the  entire  mail  as  hereto- 
fore, for  $32,252  per  annum,  in  nine  hours  to  Rich- 
mond, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
That  the  department  was  now  paying  for  that  ser- 
vice (that  is,  for  the  great  southern  mail  by  way  of 
Baltimore  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  adistance 
of  near  four  hundred  miles  from  Washington, 
in  near  thirty  hours — and  for  the  local  mails,  at 
twenty-three  hours)  the  net  sum  of  $37,510.  The 
sum  offered  by  the  department  to  the  railroad  was 
$29,01)0;  so  that  the  department  was  now  actually 
paying  $8,510  more  to  the  bay  and  local  line  than 
they  had  offered  to  pay  the  railroad;  and  they 
were  paying  $5,258  more  to  the  bay  and  local  line 
than  the  railroad  had  offered  to  perforin  the  service 
foi'  in  the  space  of  nine  hours,  as  already  stated. 

Mr.  STUART,  of  Michigan,  here  interposed, 
but  w-hat  he  said  the  reporter  could  not  hear  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  strongly  objected  to  these  inter- 
ruptions, and  hoped,  if  he  must  submit  to  them, 
that  they  would  be  allowed  out  of  liis  hour.  In 
reply  to  some  interrogatory  Mr.  Stuart  had  put 
to  him,  Mr.  G.  said,  I  stand  not  here  to  speak  for 
the  railroad  company,  but  for  seventy  thousand  of 
the  people  of  Virginia.  He  was  not  privy  to  the 
views  or  wishes  of  that  company,  and  he  denied 
the  gentleman's  right  to  ask  him  such  questions. 
If  he  made  any  reply  to  them,  it  would  be  merely 
oulof  courtesy.  On  that  ground,  then,  he  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  did  not  know,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  what  the  company  would  be  willing  to 
do;  but  he  would  tell  the  gentleman  what  he  had 
heard  from  others,  not  from  them:  he  understood 
the  company  thought  it  would  not  be  for  their  in- 
terest to  accept  what  they  themselves  had  formerly 
offered  to  take,  though  they  would  do  so,  he  liad 
no  doubt.  Jf  they  thought  proper  to  evade  or 
disobey  the  laws,  and  to  withdraw  all  support 
from  the  department,  they  could  make  much  more 


money  by  establishing  private  expresses  than  the 
amount  offered  them  by  the  department.  And 
would  it  be  wonderful  if  men  were  driven  to  resort 
to  such  measures?  Although  the  law  imposed  a 
fine  of  $150  on  all  who  ran  a  private  express,  and 
$100  on  the  owner  of  any  steamboat  or  railroad 
who  should  transport  packets,  and  exacted  a  fine 
of  $50  even  on  the  transmission  of  a  single  letter, 
which  a  man,  in  the  urgency  of  business  or  of 
family  anxiety,  might  send  by  a  private  messen- 
ger because  he  could  not  get  it  on  in  time  by  mail, 
even  this  might  not  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  com- 
pany from  meeting  the  public  exigency.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  Postmaster  General  inviied 
to  such  competition;  and,  unless  something  better 
was  done  to  remedy  the  grievance  under  which 
the  country  was  laboring,  before  another  year  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  such  expresses  established 
and  continued  on  private  account. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jones] 
asked  what  was  to  become  of  the  other  mails — the 
way  mails  from  here  to  Richmond?  That  gentle- 
man's object  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  through  the  coun- 
try, and  thereby  to  serve  the  people,  as  to  save 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  the  liabilities  it 
might  have  incurred  by  making-  its  present  ar- 
rangements, burdensome  as  they  were.  But  he 
would  take  leave  to  tell  that  gentleman  that  every 
mail  contract  contained  a  saving  clause  allowing 
the  Postmaster  General  to  discontinue  any  mail 
route  on  certain  conditions,  and  he  could  discon- 
tinue this  under  that  clause,  as  the  right  was  ex- 
pressly reserved,  and  all  the  expense  the  depart- 
ment would  incur  would  be  one  month's  extra  pay. 
Was  the  gentleman  answered  ? 

As  to  the  great  southern  mail,  that  gentleman's 
amendment  threw  the  cost  of  discontinuing  the 
existing  contract  on  the  railroad  company,  and  not 
on  the  Post  Office  Department  Was  there  any 
justice  in  this?  There  was  none.  The  railroad 
surely  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  losses  the 
public  felt  by  improvident  arrangements  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  say,  that  when  he  had 
addressed  the  committee  on  a  former  day,  he  had 
endeavored  to  show  there  was  no  valid  legal  con- 
tract in  existence  to  carry  the  mail  from  Wash- 
ington to  Richniond,  and  consequently  that  no 
damages  would  accrue  if  that  which  purported  to 
be  a  contract  should  be  taken  away.  I  have  (said 
Mr.  G.)  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  paper  which 
thus  purports  to  lie  a  mail  contract,  which  is  to  be 
executed  between  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
bay  company.  There  is  another  for  carrying  the 
daily  local  mail  to  Richmond,  which  has  a  provis- 
ion that  the  Postmaster  General  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  it  on  certain  conditions,  as  he  had 
before  said.  But  in  this  report  he  talks  about  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  these  railroad  companies. 
Let  us  try  the  Postmaster  General  by  his  own  rule: 
let  us  see  if  he  has  not  done  the  very  thing  which 
he  charges  so  severely  on  these  companies.  All 
who  will  look  at  the  instructions  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  as  published  in  all  the  papers 
this  morning,  will  find  that  the  contracts  there 
proposed  for  all  routes,  are  to  contain  the  express 
reservation  of  the  right  to  the  department  of  an- 
nulling the  contract,  curtailing  the  service,  or  of 
dispensing  with  it  altogether.      Notwithstanding 

this,  (said  Mr.  G.) 

*Mr.  JONES,  of  Tenn.,  here  interposed,  and  in- 
quired of  the  gentleman  fromVirginia  [Mr.  G.]  if  he 
had  not  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  telegraphic 
correspondence  between  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  bay  line  company  after  the  railroad  com- 
pany had  notified  the  department  that  they  would 
not  carry  the  mail  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the 
department  after  the  10th  of  Deceml)er,  in  which 
the  bay  line  company  proposed  to  carry  the  mail 
from  Baltimore  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg  for 
$34,000  per  annum,  until  the  30lh  June,  1851, 
upon  the  express  condition  that  the  contract  should 

be  IRREVOCAHLE  ? 

Mr.  GOGGIN,  resuming,  said  he  held  the  very 
paper  the  gentleman  was  talking  about,  and  had 
been  just  going  to  read  it  when  the  gentleman  in- 
terrupted him.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that 
in  this  paper,  called  a  contract,  though  it  had  not 
been  signed,  the  Postmaster  General  gave  to  this 
bay  company — a  company  which  failed  to  render 
the  service  required  of  it— a  privilege  not  rightfully 
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contained  in  any  other  mail  contract  whatever,  as 
far  as  his  observation  extended.  [Mr.  G.  here 
read  llie  pat'e>'-]  The  paper  allowed  the  contract- 
or to  relinquish  his  contract  if  he  chose,  and  pre- 
ferred it  to  a  change  in  its  conditions.  But  the 
corresponding  right  of  t)ie  depurtinent,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  to  withdraw  the  contract  by  allowing 
one  montli's  extra  pay,  in  this  wan  expunged  hy 
black  lines,  not  drawn  around  it,  but  through  and 
across  it.  That  right  was  here  wholly  dispensed 
•with,  though  the  evident  intention  of  the  law  and 
the  post  office  regulations  as  published,  reserved 
this  right  to  the  department  in  all  oilier  contracts.  I 
ask,  then,  said  he,  is  not  this  a.  peculiar  privilege  to 
this  favored  bay  company.' 

But  even  if  this  agreement  was  signed,  this  ex- 
punging of  so  important  a  clause  in  it  would  be  of 
no  avail;  it  was  no  contract,  even  if  not  altered, 
because  it  was  accompanied  by  no  written  gua- 
rantee. On  this  suliject  the  law  was  express,  that 
all  bids  for  carrying  the  mail  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  guarantee  that  the  bidder 
would  fullill  his  contract.  Here  it  had  been  dis- 
pen.sed  with;  here,  then,  was  another  exclusive 
privilege  attached  to  this  much-favored,  new,  cir- 
cuitous, expensive,  and  unnecessary  arrangement. 
He  cared  not  how  the  Postmaster  General  might 
choose  to  construe  it,  the  law  was  express  that 
before  any  miiil  contract  could  be  of  bniding  force 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  written  guarantees. 
In  this  case  there  were  no  such  guarantees,  and, 
therefore,  even  ihougli  it  had  been  signed,  (which, 
however,  it  was  not,)  the  contract  was  not,  in  other 
respects,  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and  therefore, 
in  fact,  was  no  contract  under  the  law,  and  the 
company  could  claim  nothing  of  the  Government 
if  it  were  rescinded.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee talked  as  if  Mr.  G.  was  in  possession  of 
documents  which  he  wished  to  conceal  and  was 
ashamed  to  show  to  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  said,  certainly  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  correspondence  to  which  I  refei'red,  was  fur- 
nished to  tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Gog- 
gin,]  in  answer  to  inquiries  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  had  been  before  the  committee — he 
had  seen  it  there — but  it  had  not  been  printed;  the 
House  was  not  in  possession  of  the  correspond- 
ence. He  wished  the  House  to  know  the  fact, 
that  the  bay  line  company  proposed  for  and  receiv- 
ed the  contract  to  carry  the  mail,  upon  condition 
that  the  contract  should  be  irrevocable — nothing 
more. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  said  the  papers  were*  there,  sub- 
ject to  the  examination  of  anybody  that  wished 
to  read  them.  Mr.  G.  further  remarked,  that  the 
Postmaster  General,  not  having  control  of  the  Tel- 
egraph, had  not  even  adverted  once  in  his  report 
to  the  existence  of  that  lightning  line.  The  reason 
might  perhaps  be  that  it  would  contrast  too  credit- 
ably with  his  own  foggy  cucumnavigation.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  little  remarkable  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  medium  of  communication  was  nowhere 
even  mentioned.  Yet,  on  the  29tli  of  November 
last,  (just  before  the  assembling  of  Congress,)  he 
availed  himself  of  its  aid,  and  sent  to  the  'I'ele- 
grapli  office  a  proposition  as  to  a  change  of  con- 
tract for  transporting  the  southern  mail  by  this  bay 
company.  The  Postmaster  General  hsui  proposed, 
through  the  Telegraph,  to  gentlemen  in  Richmond; 
and  it  was  not  the  bay  line  that  had  proposed  to 
the  department,  as  the  gentleman  from  Teimessee 
seemed  to  have  imagined. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  advance  was 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  himself,  through 
liis  assistant,  and  not  by  the  company.  The  com- 
municaiion  sent  by  him  inquired  of  the  bay  coir- 
pany,  if  the  department  should  wish  to  send  the  mail 
Oil  the  bay  route,  what  would  you  ask  to  carry  it.' 
And  an  early  answer  was  demanded.  This  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Hobbie,and  sent  by  the  wires.  An 
answei-  was  received  at  tliree  o'clock  and  ten  min- 
utes the  next  morning,  offering  to  take  the  daily 
m.^il  for  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  not  subject  to  revocation  within  that 
time,  with  the  notice  that  ample  security  would  be 
given.  Security  was  promised,  but  the  department 
had  asked  for  it  in  vain.  The  proposal  was  made 
first  on  the  fiart  of  the  department,  and,  so  much 
afraid  was  the  Postmaster  General  that  it  should 
not  be  consuirimated  before  Congress  should  as- 
semble, that  it  was  sent  by  lightning,  and  an  im- 
mediate  response   required  ;    and    the   company, 


seeing  that  they  had  got  the  department  in  their 
power,  inserted  the  condition  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  suliject  to  revocation. 

As  a  curious  specimen  of  the  speed  with  which 
contracts  were  invited  and  proposals  made,  when 
speed  was  necessary  for  the  department  in  its  bitsi- 
ness,  though  it  did  not  seem,  from  the  new  ar- 
rangement, to  be  regarded  as  of  any  consequence 
to  the  people  that  they  should  enjoy  any  of  this 
ingredient  in  mail  facilities,  he  would  read  this 
correspondence,  as  it  was  short  and  to  the  point: 

[sent  by  telegraph.] 
Mr.  Mallorrj,*  of  the  .Tames  River  Steamboat  Line, 
Richmond,  Virginia: 

In  case  the  dep't  should  decide  to  send  the  great 
mail  by  the  bay  route  and  up  the  James  river, 
wiiat  would  you  ask  for  the  service,  daily,  to  Pe- 
tersburg and  Richmond,  to  leave  Baltimore  12, 
night,  and  reach  Peteisburg  by  10,  p.  m.,  and  leave 
Petersburg  at  (say)  C,  a.  m.  An  early  answer  is 
desired.  S.  R.  HOBBIE. 

29  JVbu.,  1847. 

*  Inteiideil  tn  be  Mr.  Mayo. 

Washington  and  J^Teio  Orleans  Telegraph. 

The   following    was    received    at   this    office,  3 
o'clock,  10  minutes,  dated  Richmond,  Nov.  30: 
"■For  S.  R.  Hobbie,  Esq.,  ^iss't  Postmaster: 

"  Your  communication  rec'd.  We  propose  to 
take  the  daily  mail  from  Baltimore  to  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  as  stated:  daily  mail,  on  bay  and 
river  included,  for  §34,000  per  annum,  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  not  subject  to  revocation;  or  will 
take  the  mails  from  Norfolk  to  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  including  way-mails,  for  $10,000.  JVill 
it  be  advisable,  after  the  reception  of  the  above,  for 
the  parties  to  come  to  Washington  in  the  morning.' 
Ample  security  ivill  be  give7i. 

R.  A.  MAYO, 

''President  of  the  Jatnes  River  Line  of  Steamboats." 

Washington  and  JVeto  Orleans  Telegraph. 

The    following    was    received    at    this    office,  3 
o'clock,  15  minutes,  dated  Richmond,  Nov.  30: 
"For  S.  R.  Hobbie: 

"  I  have  seen  Mayo's  proposition,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, is  satisfactory.  H.  D.  BIRD." 

[SEKT    BY  TELEGRAPH.] 

R.  Jl.  Mayo,  Richmond,  Virginia: 

The  Postmaster  General  accepts  your  proposal 
of  1^34,000  for  daily  mail  from  Baltimore  to  Nor- 
f()lk,  to  Petersburg,  and  to  Richmond.  He  con- 
siders Mr.  Bird  as  uniting  in  the  matter,  so  as  to 
give  assurance  of  connection  through  in  lime  from 
Baltimore  after  arrival  of  Philadelphia  mail  at 
night,  and  Weldon  in  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
Wilmington  cars,  according  to  present  schedules. 
Come  up  to-morrow  and  close  the  matter,  and  pre- 
pare at  once  for  the  service. 

J^ov.  30,  1847.  S.  R.  HOBBIE. 

[sent    BT  TELEGRAPH.] 

H.  D.  Bird,  Pres't  P.  and  R.  Railroad,  Richmond, 
Virginia: 

The  Postmaster  General  has  accepted  Mr. 
Mayo's  proposal.  You  are  considered  as  uniting 
in  it.  Come  up  to-morrow  and  prepare  at  once 
for  the  service.  S.  R.  HOBBIE. 

J^ov.  30,  1847.  

Washington  and  Js'ew  Orleans  Telegraph. 

The  following  was    received    at  tins  office,  11 
o'clock,  10  minutes,  dated  Richmond,  Dec.  1: 
"ForS.  R.  Hobbie: 

"  Your  acceptance  of  my  proposal  for  carrying 
the  great  mail  came  to  hand  at  so  late  an  hour  last 
night  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  in 
the  cars  this  moining,  and  hope  no  inconvenience 
will  arise,  as  we  are  making  arrangements.  Mr. 
Bird  will  be  with  me.  Shall  I  go  immediately  to  the 
department  on  my  airival  ?     Please  answer. 

"Respectfully,  ROBERT  A.  MAYO." 

[sent  by  telegraph.] 
R.  J}.  Mayo,  Richmond,  Virginia: 

Call  at  the  department,  ivith  Mr.  Bird,  when 
you  arrive.  I  regret  that  it  is  not,  to-day;  but  be 
sure  to  be  here  to-morrow.  This  afternoon  we  let 
the  local  mail  to  contract.  We  must  regard  your 
arrangement  as  concluded. 

Dec.  1,  1847.  S.  R.  HOBBIE. 


After  exhibiting  this  correspondence,  (said  Mr, 
G.,)  he  especially  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  Postmaster 
General's  friends  had  represented  it  as  an  outra- 
geous thing  that  the  railroad  company  was  con- 
nected with  the  steamboat  line,  yet  in  this  contract 
with  the  bay  company  (if  contract  it  could  be  call- 
ed-,) nn  individual  was  largely  concerned,  and  was 
considered  as  uniting  with  the  bay  company,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  President  of  a  railroad 
south  of  Richmond,  as  shown  by  the  correspond- 
ence; and  thus  the  Post  Office  Department  had  itself 
connected  through  him  a  railroad  with  a  water  line 
— the  very  thing  it  charged  upon  this  company. 
Mr.  G.  did  not  charge  that  there  was  anything  im- 
proper in  all  this;  he  did  not  believe  there  was,  but 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  all,  that  this 
correspondence  elicited  a  fact  which  went  to  show- 
how  much  of  propriety  there  was  in  the  bringing  up 
of  charges  of  this  sort  against  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  railroad,  when  it  now  appeared  that 
the  Richmond  and  Roanolce  railroad  had  united 
with  the  bay  company  in  this  new  arrangement, 
through  llieir  President.  This  arrangement  took 
the  mail  from  the  former,  and  granted  it  to  the  bay 
company  with  which  the  latter  railroad  was,  as  we 
were  now  informed  by  this  correspondence,  tmiie^L 
He  repeated,  that  he  charged  not  that  this  union 
in  the  arrangement  was  improper;  but  it  was  proper 
to  refer  to  it,  to  show  that  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg railroad  company  had  been  very  im- 
properly censured  for  a  connection  between  it  and 
the  Potomac  Steamboat  Company,  and  nothing 
more. 

Here  the  hour  allotted  to  Mr.  G.  expired.  He 
thereupon  offered  an  amendment,  as  follows,  which 
was  read  for  information: 

Wliereas  it  is  tlie  duly  of  the  Posfmaster  General  to  pro- 
vide for  due  celerity,  cerlainty,  and  security  in  tlie  trans- 
portation of  thir  mail,  ill  order  to  relieve  Iiim  from  any 
embanassirients  under  whifli  he  may  labor  by  reason  of 
existini;  laws  (a?  he  construes  them)  or  the  usages  of  his 
department,  as  they  are  now  said  to  exist: 

Be  it  resolvcil  hy  the  Senate  aiid  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Stufes  of  Jlinerica  in  Oonare'.s  assemltled.  That 
the  Postmaster  General  be,  and  lie  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
renew  the  enaagements  lieretofore  existing  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  great  northern  and  southern  mail  by  tl  e 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad  and 
Steamboat  (.'onipany,  at  a  price  not  greater  than  that  wliieli 
has  been  paid  1,'y  the  present  Postmaster  General,  as  wt)l 
as  his  predecessors,  for  the  regular  and  salislacMiry  trans- 
portation of  the  said  mail  up  to  the  month  of  July  last. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  H.  SEVIER, 

OF  ARKANSAS, 
In  the  Senate,  January  4,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs    to    raise,   for   a   limited    time,  an 
additional  Military  Force. 
Mr.  SEVIER  said: 

Mr.  President:  If  the  discussion  with  which 
we  have  been  honored  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  had  been  confined  to  the  merits  of  the  bill 
which  proposes  to  add  ten  regiments  to  our  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Mexico,  it  is  very  certain 
that  I  should  have  taken  no  part  in  this  debate. 
My  inexperience,  practically  and  in  theory  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  would  have  been  my  apology  for  my 
silence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  merits  of  this  bill.  I  shall  vote 
for  it,  because  such  a  measure  has  been  asked  of 
us  by  the  proper  constitutional  authorities  of  our 
country,  to  whom  belong  the  management  of  all 
our  wars;  and  because  it  has  been  favorably  re- 
commended by  the  experienced  and  intelligent 
gentlemen  of  "the  Military  Committee,  to  whom 
the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  properly  be- 
longs. I  shall  vote  for  it,  because  I  regard  it  as 
an  essentia!  measure  to  obtain,  what  we  all  profess 
so  much  to  desire,  a  speedy  and  permanent  peace 
with  Mexico;  and  until  that  peace  shall  be  had,  as 
a  wise  financial  arrangement,  by  which  our  treas- 
ury will  be  relieved,  to  a  sensible  extent,  from 
the  burdens  which  this  war  has  thrown  upon  it. 
For  these  general  reasons,  avoiding  all  details,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  with  great  pleasure. 

My  chief  object  in  addressing  you  to-day,  sir, 
is  to  defend  the  President,  for  whom  I  feel  a  high 
personal  regard,  and  the  party  of  which  he  is  at 
present  the  representative,  and  to  which  I  belong, 
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from  the  unmerited  censures  which  have  been  cast 
upon  both  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  this  war,  its 
mode  of  prosecution,  and  its  ultimate  objects. 
Upon  each  of  these  three  points,  upon  which  we 
have  had  such  eloquent  and  elaborate  discourses, 
I  purpose,  if  my  health  and  strength  will  sustain 
nie,  to  make  some  observations. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  war  have  been 
properly  described  as  being  immediate,  and,  more 
or  less,  remote.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war, 
if  the  message  of  the  President,  if  the  report  of 
General  Taylor,  and  our  own  journals,  are  to  be 
credited,  is  to  be  found  in  the  attack  made  by  the 
Mexican  army  upon  the  commands  of  Captains 
Thornton  and  Hardee,  on  the  24ih  of  April,  1846, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  fifty 
miles  above  Fort  Brown,  in  which  sixteen  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  residue  of  the  detachment,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  sixty-three  men  and  officers,  were 
captured  by  the  army  of  Mexico,  and  carried  off 
by  their  captors  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Mata- 
moros.  Upon  the  report  of  General  Taylor  of 
this  affair,  under  date  of  the  26th  of  Apiil,  the 
President  predicated  his  war  message  of  the  11th 
of  May;  and  upon  this  message,  accompanied  by 
this  report,  we  passed  the  act  of  the  13th  of  May 
recognizing  the  war  with  Mexico. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  war  have  been  traced 
to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  1803 — to  the 
cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819 — to  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  1839,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  which 
provided  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  by  Mexico — and  to  the  col- 
onization of  Texas,  its  revolution,  independence, 
and,  finally,  its  admission  into  this  Union.  In  any 
of  these  causes,  whatever  may  have  been  their  in- 
fluence, singly  or  collectively,  in  producmg  this 
war,  the  President  had  not  the  slightest  agency. 
When  Louisiana  was  acquired,  he  was  a  minor; 
when  Texas  was  ceded  to  Spain,  he  was  a  very 
young  man  and  not  in  our  councils;  when  the 
treaty  of  1839  vvas  violated  by  Mexico,  he  was 
acting  as  the  Governor  of  a  distant  State;  and  the 
resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
passed  in  the  time  of  President  Tyler,  and  before 
he  came  into  power. 

Yet  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs  have  had,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  all  of  those  questions.  The 
party  to  which  I  refer  acquired  Louisiana,  pur- 
chased the  Floridas,  obtained  the  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  by  Mex- 
ico, and,  finally,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  same 
party  have  brought  Texas  back  into  this  Union, 
where,  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  sacrifices,  they 
intend  to  keep  her,  and  every  part  and  parcel  of 
her.  And  while  upon  this  subject  I  may  add, 
that  if  any  territory  is  acquired  of  Mexico  as  the 
penalty  of  this  war,  the  country  will  be  indebt- 
ed for  such  acquisition  to  the  same  party;  as  it 
is  already  indebted  for  every  territorial  addition 
which  has  been  made  to  the  country  since  the  war 
of  independence,  and  that  these  acquisitions  have 
been  made  in  the  face  of  opposition  as  violent 
as  the  opposition  which  is  now  encountered,  and 
against  objections  very  similar  to  those  which  are 
now  made. 

Sir,  before  passing  sentence  of  condeinnation 
upon  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  particularly 
upon  those  grave  questions,  upon  which  we  have 
Jiad  such  merciless  reviews,  I  think  truth  and  jus- 
tice alike  require  that  we  should  look  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
reference  to  these  great  questions,  at  the  time  that 
the  President  came  into  power  on  the  4lh  of  March, 
1845.  On  that  day  it  was  his  fortune  to  inherit 
from  his  predecessors,  the  settlement  of  two  grave 
questions,  in  which  other  countries  than  our  own 
claimed  an  interest.  One  of  these  was  the  Texas 
question,  and  the  other,  the  Oregon  controversy. 
One  affecting  the  pride  and  interest  of  Mexico,  and 
the  other  the  pride  and  interest  of  England;  and 
both,  the  pride  and  interest  of  the  United  States. 

After  all  that  has  occurred,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  glancing  at  the  rise,  progress,  and 
maturity  of  these  twin  sisters,  and  of  their  influ- 
ences in  England  and  in  Mexico,  and  of  both 
against  the  United  States,  until  the  one  was  ami- 
cably settled  by  the  treaty  of  June,  1846,  and  until 
the  other  involved  us  in  the  war  in  which  we  are 
jiow  engaged, 


Sir,  we  all  know  that,  after  the  successful  revolt 
of  Mexico  from  Spain,  Texas  was  colonized  by 
citizens  from  the  United  States,  at  the  instance, 
in  the  first  place,  of  Uurbide,  her  Emperor,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. This  policy  of  colonization  was  a  wise  one, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Spain  and  France, 
when  those  Powers  held  possessions  on  this  con- 
tinent. We  all  know  that,  in  the  course  of  events 
in  that  country,  of  which  1  need  not  speak,  Texas 
revolted  from  Mexico,  and  that  her  revolution 
was  successful;  that  her  independence  followed, 
and  that  that  independence  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged by  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States.  We  all  know  that,  after  she 
had  achieved  her  independence,  Texas  twice  ap- 
plied— first  under  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  President 
Van  Buren — for  admission  into  this  Union;  and 
that  each  of  those  applications,  out  of  deference 
to  Mexico,  and  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  world,  were  refused.  In  1843,  for  reasons 
which  I  need  not  fully  go  into,  Texas  was  invited 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  come 
into  this  Union.  Security  to  southern  institutions 
was  one  of  the  inducements  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Trade,  commerce,  navigation,  the 
extension  of  our  territorial  domain  in  a  desirable 
direction,  security  to  the  Union  in  its  most  vulner- 
able point,  and  the  monopoly  of  southern  products, 
upon  which  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  depend- 
ed, and  which  dependence  was  regarded  as  more 
eflicient,  and  cheap,  and  safe  for  the  preservation 
of  our  peace,  than  standing  armies,  were  the  other 
inducements  to  that  measure. 

Texas  came  upon  our  invitation,  and,  in  1844, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  she  agreed  to  give  up  her 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and  become  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Confederacy.  That  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  ratification,  and  met 
with  very  determined  and  zealous  opposition  in 
this  Chamber — the  entire  voice  of  one  party,  then 
in  the  majority,  and  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
other,  were  against  it.  The  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  treaty, 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  In  the  midst 
of  our  discussion  upon  it,  a  copy  of  that  treaty, 
with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  found  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  the  public  press  of  the  country.  The 
publicity  of  that  treaty,  with  the  documents  which 
belonged  to  it,  carried  into  the  country  the  ex- 
citement which  had  been  created  in  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  it.  The  time  of  these  occurrences  was 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  assemblage  of  the  tw»  conventions  at  Baltimore 
of  the  two  great  parties  of  this  country  for  the  selec- 
tion of  their  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Cotem- 
poraneously  with  these  occurrences,  the  two  distin- 
guished and  acknowledged  leaders  of  these  great 
parties  simultaneously  came  out  against  the  treaty 
and  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
Union.  These  letters  added  to  the  excitement  then 
prevailing  in  the  country.  The  conventions  met. 
The  Whig  convention  nominated, as  itoughttohave 
done,  their  distinguished  leader,  eminently  quali- 
fied as  fully  imbodying  in  himself  the  principles  of 
that  party,  including  their  hostility  to  the  treaty 
and  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
other  convention,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
heresy  of  their  chief  in  reference  to  the  Texas 
question,  superseded  him,  and  nominated  another 
favorable  to  the  Texas  issues.  The  treaty  was 
rejected,  but  the  issue  was  made  up  and  presented 
to  the  country  for  its  decision  at  the  ballot-box. 
That  issue  was  decided  in  November,  1844,  and 
in  favor  of  the  Texas  candidate.  Mr.  Tyler  had 
yet  one  session  of  Congress  left  under  which  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  this 
short  fragment  of  his  term,  a  joint  resolution  lor 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  prominent  Whig 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  That  resolution  re- 
newed the  excitement  upon  this  Texas  question. 
It  passed  ultimately  by  nearly  a  party  vote.  All 
the  Whig  party,  I  believe,  but  three  or  four  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  voted  against  it.  That  reso- 
lution came  to  the  Senate,  and  brought  with  it  the 
excitement  from  the  House.  It  was  referred  to 
our  Committee  on   Foreign  Relations,  and   that 


committee  reported  adversely  upon  it.  The  friends 
of  the  House  resolution,  to  save  the  measure,  were 
forced  into  a  compromise  with  their  friends.  This 
compromise  was  made  by  adding  to  the  House 
resolutions,  aa  an  alternative  proposition,  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  [Mr.  BE^fTON.]  At  the  proper  stage  of 
the  proceedings  this  amendment  was  offered,  for 
which  every  Democrat  voted,  and  against  which 
every  Whig  but  three  (Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Merrick  of  Maryland,  and  Plender.son  of  Missis- 
sippi,) cast  their  votes.  The  amendment  havjng 
been  adopted,  the  final  vote  came  on.  And  who 
that  was  here  at  that  time  can  ever  forget  it.'  It  was 
at  night.  The  House  had  adjourned,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  member  of  it  was  here  witnessing  our 
proceedings.  Our  galleries  were  crowded  until 
they  could  be  crowded  no  more;  every  door,  and 
window,  and  avenue  to  our  Cliamber  was  filled 
with  eager  and  anxious  spectators.  Every  resi- 
dent re|>resentative  of  any  foreign  Power  or  State 
was  also  here,  and  among  the  rest  the  minister  from 
Mexico.  Any  material  change  in  the  resolutions 
was  known  to  be  fatal  to  the  whole  measure,  and 
several  were  proposed.  Democracy  was  then  in  a 
minority  in  this  body.  Every  Senator  was  in  his 
place,  and  justly  felt  his  responsiliility.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  depended  upon  the  firmness  and 
courage  with  which  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Mer- 
rick of  Maryland,  and  Henderson  of  Mississippi, 
could  and  would  resist  the  importunities  of  some 
and  withstand  the  denunciations  of  others  of  their 
political  friends.  In  this  moment  of  hope  and 
fear,  involving  such  interests  to  the  United  States 
and  the  future  fate  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  27  to  25.  The  resolutions 
were  sent  to  the  House  and  the  amendment  con- 
curred in,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  approved  by 
President  Tyler,  and  on  the  3d  of  that  month  was 
sent  a  messenger  to  Texas  with  the  resolutions,  and 
the  first  of  the  two  offered  to  Texas  for  her  accept- 
ance, and  on  the  night  succeeding  that  day  the  term 
of  President  Tyler  and  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress that  passed  these  resolutions  expired  together. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  President  Polk  came  into 
power,  and  two  days  thereafter,  on  the  6th,  the 
minister  from  Mexico  filed  his  protest,  demanded 
and  obtained  his  passport,  and  left  the  United 
States  for  Mexico,  and  our  minister,  in  a  few 
weeks  thereafter,  followed  the  example,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  country.  Such,  sir.  was  the 
condition  of  this  Texas  question  when  President 
Polk  came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845. 
He  found  the  public  faith  of  the  country  pledged 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  regarded  it  as  his 
duty  to  see  that  that  faith  was  preserved  inviolate. 
He  found  that  the  resolutions  for  the  admission  of 
Texas,  though  obligatory  upon  the  United  Slates, 
for  a  given  time  in  ar^y  event,  had  yet  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  Texas  before  they  could  be  obliga- 
tory on  her,  and  finally  upon  both  governments. 
To  obtain  this  approval  by  Texas,  however  anx- 
ious to  give  it,  under  her  form  of  government, 
required  time.  Her  Congress  had  first  to  be  as- 
sembled to  authorize  a  convention  of  her  people, 
and  that  convention  had  to  be  organized,  and  had 
to  discuss,  and  consider,  and  decide  upon  the 
terms  which  had  been  offered  by  the  United 
States*  He  found  that,  to  prevent  her  acceptance 
of  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  by  the  United 
States,  Mexico  was  threatening  to  invade  her, 
and  that  the  Congress  and  convention  had  each 
asked  the  interposition  of  the  United  Slates  to 
prevent  it.  He  found  our  il,iplomatic  intercourse 
with  Mexico  angrily  and  abruptly  broken  off. 
And  how,  sir,  has  the  President  managed  the 
many  difficulties  connected  with  this  question.' 
Has  he  managed  them  with  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  forbearance.' — in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself 
and  the  great  country  of  which  he  is  the  Chief 
Magistrate? — with  an  eye  single  to  the  public 
good,  and  with  the  commendable  view  and  temper 
to  soothe  the  pride  and  restore  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States? — 
and,  above  all,  has  he  anxiously  sought  to  sup- 
press resentments,  and  to  avoid  a  war  between  the 
two  countries?  These,  sir,  in  my  judgment,  are  the 
proper  inquiries  for  us  to  make,  and  upon  these 
inquiries  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  , 

Anticipating  the  favorable  reception  by  Texas 
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of  the  resoluiion  of  Congress,  providing  for  her 
ndmission  into  this  Union;  apprehending,  from  in- 
tellisrence  which  he  had  received  from  that  quarter, 
an  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico;  earnestly  urged 
by  the  Congress  and  Convention  of  Texas  to  pre- 
vent that  invasion;  the  President,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1845,  ordered  our  fleet  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  General  Taylor,  then  at  Fort  Jesup,  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Louisiana,  to  move  with  his 
forces  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  or,  in  his  discretion,  to  some  other  point 
in  the  Gulf  or  its  navigable  waters,  which  in  his 
judgment,  at  the  proper  time,  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  for  the 
western  fro)itier  of  Texas.  In  tliis  order,  General 
Taylor  was  further  informed  that  his  ultimate  des- 
tination was  the  Rio  Grande;  and,  in  the  same 
order,  he  was  also  informed  not  to  enter  Texas 
until  he  should  learn  that  Texas  had  assented  to 
the  terms  of  annexation  which  had  been  offered 
her  by  the  United  States,  or  until  required  to  do  so 
by  our  minister  at  Texas.  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  first  order  to  General  Taylor.  There  were 
orders  of  the  8th  and  30th  of  July,  and  of  the  23d 
August,  1845.  The  substance  of  all  these  orders, 
apart  from  mere  military  detail,  was,  that  he  was 
to  regard  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  point  of  his  ulti- 
mate destination;  that  he  was  to  protect  Texas 
fi'om  invasion  up  to  that  river;  and  in  no  event 
permit  armed  troops  from  Mexico  to  cross  it,  as 
such  an  act  would  be  regarded  by  the  United 
Slates  as  an  act  of  hostility.  In  executing  these 
orders,  he  was  directed  to-be  careful  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  irritate  Mexico  or  to  provoke  hostilities; 
and  that  if  Mexico  had  any  military  establishment 
on  the  east  side  of  \,h■^  Rio  Grande  (which  by  the 
by  she  had)  not  to  disturb  it;  and  should  he  find 
on  the  east  side  of  that  river  any  private  citizens 
or  settlers  claiming  to  belong  to  Mexico,  not  to 
molest  them.  Such,  sir,  is  the  purport  and  sub- 
stance of  these  several  orders,  in  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  all  of  which  that  distinguished  general 
most  fully  concurred,  as  his  correspondence  abund- 
antly proves.  And  where,  let  me  ask,  in  what 
public  document,  in  what  history  of  any  age  or  of 
any  country,  in  what  wild  romance  even,  have  we 
proofs  of  more  prudence,  caution,  and  forbearance 
tlian  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  orders  of  which 
I  have  given  the  substance.'  Where  do  we  find 
the  development  of  greater  solicitude,  while  firmly 
resolved  to  protect  the  rights  of  his  own  country, 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  real  or  fancied,  to  an  ad- 
versary, tlian  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  exhibited  in  the  documents  to  which  I  have 
referred .' 

General  Taylor  obeyed  the  order  of  the  15th  of 
June,  and  moved  immediately  with  his  command, 
not  to  the  Gulf  or  its  navigable  waters,  but  to  the 
barracks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  there 
lie  remained  until  he  received,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  intelligence  from  our  minister  at  Texas 
that  Texas  had  assented  to  the  terms  of  annex- 
ation, and  had  voluntarily  thereby  become  an 
integral  part  of  this  Union.  Learning  this,  that 
General  then,  in  further  compliance  with  his  in- 
structions, embarked  his  troops  for  the  frontier 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  After  some  delays  and 
difficulties  connected  with  his  stores  and  trans]Dort- 
ation,  and  some  hesitation  as  to  the  proper  point, 
of  which  the  selection  had  been  left  to  his  discre- 
tion, we  find  him,  on  the  15th  of  August,  at  Cor- 
pus Christi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nueces  river.  Here  he  remained,  usefully  em- 
ployed in  making  pi-eparations  for  any  service  that 
might  be  required  of  him  by  either  the  folly  or 
madness  of  Mexico,  or  the  orders  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  IGth  of  October,  General  Taylor 
is  informed  that  information  had  been  received  by 
the  department  rendering  it  probable  that  no  se- 
rious attempt  would  be  made  to  invade  Texas, 
although  Mexico  still  continued  to  threaten  incur- 
sions. Here,  sir,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
leave  for  a  while  our  gallant  old  General  and  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  War,  with  their  happy 
prospects  of  peace  before  them,  and  invite  your 
attention  to  this  Texas  question  in  another  quarter, 
and  to  its  management  by  other  agents. 

The  President  jnforms  us,  that  in  September, 
1845,  he  received  information  from  Mexico  which 
induced  him  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  that 
Republic  was,  at  that  time,  favorably  disposed  to 
settle  by  ne?otiation  all  the  diificiilties  existino-  be- 
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tween  the  two  countries.  Relying  upon  this  intel- 
Ijgejace,  Mr.  Buchanan,  our  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1845,  addres.sed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Black,  our  consul  at  the  city  of  Mexico,,  di- 
recting him  to  ascertain  if  the  intelligence  which 
had  been  communicated  by  him  and  others  was 
well  founded;  and  if  so,  to  assure  the  Government 
of  Mexico  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  waive  all  etiquette,  and  send  to  that 
country  immediately  an  envoy  clothed  with  full 
powers  to  .settle  amicably,  and  on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  every  cause  of  difficulty  unhappily  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Black  replied 
to  this  letter  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  under  date 
of  the  17th  of  October,  informing  our  Government 
that  an  envoy  would  be  received  from  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  by  negotiation  all  of  the 
difficulties;  and  Mr.  Black  enclosed,  with  this  de- 
spatch, the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
upon  this  subject  between  himself  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  of  the 
dates  of  the  13th  and  15th  of  October,  1845,  show- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mexico  their  agreement  lo  receive 
from  this  country  an  envoy,  to  setile  by  negotiation 
every  dispute  or  cause  of  complaint  that  existed 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  and  it  was 
asked  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  a  preliminary, 
that  our  fleet,  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz, 
should  be  witiidrawn.  In  the  month  of  Novemlier, 
this  despatcli  of  Mr.  Black  of  the  17th  of  October, 
with  the  enclosures  referred  to,  was  received  at  the 
Department  of  State,  and  our  squadron  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  Vera  Crnz,  and  Mr. 
Slidell,  our  minister,  invested  with  full  powers  to 
settle  amicably  everything  with  Mexico,  was  sent 
to  that  country.  This  was  the  position  of  this 
Texas  question  when  Congress  met  in  this  city  in 
the  month  of  December,  1845,  which  was  the  first 
Congress  under  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  In 
the  first  annual  message  of  the  President,  which 
was  at  the  meeting  of  this  Congress,  the  President 
made  a  full  and  detailed  statement,  witli  a  minute- 
ness which  was  almost  tiresome,  of  everything  that 
had  been  done  in  relation  to  tliis  Texas  question. 
He  gave  us  everything  emanating  from  either  the 
State  or  War  Departments  having  the  slightest 
bearing  upon  it.  He  told  us  that  Texa.s  had  agreed 
to  our  annexation  resolutions,  and,  by  so  doing, 
had  become  a  member  of  this  Union.  He  com- 
municated tlie  substance  of  the  orders  to  General 
Taylor,  and  particularly,  tha(?the  point  of  his  ulti- 
mate destination  was  the  Rio  Grande.  He  told 
us  what  intelligence  he  had  received  from  Mexico 
respecting  the  reception  of  a  minister,  and  that  one 
had  been  sent  to  that  country.  He  congratulated 
us  all  upon  the  enlarged  extent,  bloodlessly  achiev- 
ed, of  our  territorial  domain,  reaching,  as  he  in- 
formed us,  from  the  bay  of  Fundy,  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  passing  the  capes  of  Florida,  and 
around  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande.  All  these 
things  he  told  us  in  his  message  of  1845,  which 
message  was  read  by  our  Secretary,  printed  by  our 
printer,  and  read  by  us  again  in  our  chambers,  and 
by  the  reading  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  And 
in  the  same  December,  an  act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  incorporating  this  whole  Gulf  coast  into 
a  collection  district.  Where  were  the  eloquent 
defenders  of  our  Constitution  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  time  of  these  Execu- 
tive disclosures  ?  Where  were  our  champions  of 
justice  when  these  startling  and  portentous  dis- 
closures were  made?  Were  they  sick,  or  absent, 
or  dead ,  or  deaf,  or  blind .'  Did  it  take  the  sound  of 
the  cannon  at  Palo  Alto,  and  of  Resaca,  to  rouse 
them  from  their  stupor,  and  to  put  their  brains 
and  tongues  in  motion.'  These  are  questions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  answered. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  our  minister. 
Our  minister  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  early 
in  December,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  in  that 
country,  based,  as  he  informs  us,  upon  the  un- 
popularity of  the  consent  of  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico to  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States. 
Timidity  and  selfishness,  more  than  inclination,  on 
the  part  of  Herrera,  prevented  his  Government 
from  receiving  our  minister.  His  mission  was 
refused,  upon  the  ostensible  ground  that  he  came 
as  an  envoy  and  not  as  a  commissioner — with  too 
much  instead  of  too  little  power,  and  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  President  in  the  recess,  and 
that  that  appointment  had  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.     These  were  the  ostensible   motives. 


The  real  objections  were,  that  Paredes,  one  of 
Herrera'a  generals,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted 
the  command  of  eight  thousand  men,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Texas,  pronounced  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Herrera,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  Her- 
rera had  consented  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  view  of  settling  all  the  dif- 
ficulties between  the  two  republics  by  negotiation, 
and  that  this  general  was  then  on  his  route  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Government,  and  putting  a  stop  to  these  con- 
templated negotiations.  These  facts  were  com- 
municated lo  our  Government  by  our  minister, 
under  date  of  the  2Gth  of  December,  and  that  com- 
munication was  received  in  this  city  on  the  12th 
of  .January,  1846,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  order 
of  the  13th  of  January  was  given  to  General  Taylor 
to  advance  his  columns  to  the  P>,io  Grande.  This 
order  was  received  by  General  Taylor  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  executed  by  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

This  is  the  order,  sir,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  This  is  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden 
tree,  from  which  has  sprung,  and  is  to  spring, 
nothing  but  wo  and  disaster  to  this  country.  This 
is  the  order  which  has  violated  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  usurped  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress,  which  stands  so  preiiminent 
in  our  history,  without  law  or  example  to  justify 
it,  and  which  led  to  the  invasion  and  forcible  ap- 
propriation of  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  power, 
and  changed  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries into  that  of  a  state  of  war. 

Sir,  I  have  alreadj''  endeavored,  I  fear  with  tire- 
some pariiculari  ty,  to  give  you ,  in  detail,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  order  was  given;  and  I 
will  now,  with  your  indulgence,  make  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  objections  whicli  liave  been  urged 
against  it.  The  objections  to  this  order,  however 
ramified  or  numerous,  all  point  to  and  rest  upon 
Executive  prerogative. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you,  sir,  with  reading  ex- 
tracts from  our  Constitution,  or  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof;  or  from  the  Federalist,  or  from 
Kent  or  Story,  or  from  adjudicated  cases.  Such  a 
parade  of  learning,  in  such  a  body  as  the  Senate, 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  I  hold  these  posi- 
tions to  be  true:  that  the  President  is  tlie  consti- 
tutional commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  has  the  right, 
with  or  without  good  reason,  to  order  the  army  of 
the  United  States  to  any  point  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States;  subject,  however,  at  all  times, 
to  persona]  [)unishment,  by  impeachment,  for  any 
corruf)t  abuse  of  his  power.  I  hold  that,  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  he  has  the  undoubted 
right,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
to  suppress  an  insurrection,  or  to  repel  an  invasion 
or  threatened  invasion  of  the  territor]/  of  any  of 
the  Stales,  or  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
If  I  am  right  in  these  positions,  and  I  think  no 
intelligent  lawyer  or  statesman  will  controvert 
them,  it  follows  that  the  order  to  General  Taylor 
of  the  13th  of  January,  which  was  to  prevent  an 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  was  a  constitutional  order,  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  right  to  give,  and  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  General  Taylor  to  obey.  In  my  view  of 
this  case,  as  the  order  was  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  Texas,  it  is  a  matter  of  immateriality  and  per- 
fect indifference,  whether  the  territory  into  which 
the  army  was  marched  belonged  to  Mexico  or  to 
Texas,  unless  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  circurnstance 
of  aggravation  or  mitigation  of  the  offences  of 
Mexico  against  this  country. 

But,  sir,  it  so  happens  that  the  territory  into 
which  this  army  was  marched,  was  the  territory 
of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  was  not 
the  territory  of  Mexico.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  ever  contended,  and  do  now  contend,  that  the 
territory  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  below  New  Mexico,  rightfully  and 
properly  belongs  to  Texas,  by  the  title  of  conquest 
and  possession.  I  never  did  contend  that  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  included  in  New- 
Mexico,  did  belong  to  Texas;  for  she  neither  con- 
quered or  held  possession  of  it.  Yet  I  remember 
to  have  heard  an  argument  in  this  Chamber,  by 
our  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  great 
force  and  ingenuity,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  wTiich  1  have  never  yet  seen  refuted,  in 
defence  of  the  claim  of  Texas  to  this  territory  also. 
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1  am  one  of  those  who  never  did  believe,  and  do 
not  now  believe,  that  the  desert,  or  stupendous 
desert,  as  on  stupendous  occasions  it  is  sometimes 
stupendously  called,  (which,  by  tJiie  by,  happens 
to  be  a  large  fertile  prairie,  resembling  the  famous 
blue-grass  pastures  of  Kentucky  more  than  any- 
thing else,)  and  which  has  been  located  between 
the  Nuecea  and  Rio  Grande,  ever  was  the  proper 
boundary  of  Texas,  however  suitable  a  boundary 
it  may  be,  to  separate  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mau- 
ritanian  races.  And  I  will  now  proceed,  sir,  to 
give  you  tlie  reasons  for  my  faith. 

After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  1836,  the 
Mexican  army  retreated  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  that  power 
has  had  no  military  establishment  on  tiie  east  side 
of  that  river.  Nor,  prior  to  the  events  Vv'ith  our 
army,  in  April  and  May,  1846,  has  Mexico  ever 
had  an  army  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  except 
on  two  stealthy  predatory  incursions,  for  roguery 
and  plunder,  from  which  her  forces  retreated  again 
to  the  west  side  of  that  river,  more  rapidly  than 
they  advanced  from  it.  From  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  to  this  day,  Mexico  has  exercised  no  civil 
jurisdiction  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  settlement  (if  a  settlement  it  can  be  called)  at 
Brazos  Santiago,  and  the  military  organization  at 
Laredo,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  the  exercise  of  civil  authority, 
by  Mexico,  at  the  former  place,  and  of  military 
jurisdiction  at  the  latter  place,  form  no  just  excep- 
tion to  the  force  of  my  statement. 

The  settlement  at  Brazos  Santiago,  which  party 
arithmetic  has  magnified  into  a  village  with  a  cus- 
tom-house, consisted  of  a  few  miserable  shanties, 
probably  a  half  a  dozen  in  number,  which  had 
been  built  and  occasionally  occupied  by  straggling 
fishermen,  vagabonds,  and  smugglers — never  i)er- 
manent — here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow;  and  it 
is  believed,  when  the  nest  was  full,  never,  at  any 
one  time,  exceeding  fifty  souls  in  number.  It  is 
true,  that  during  the  existence  of  the  troubles  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  importers  of  goods  and 
merchandise  destined  for  the  market  of  Matamo- 
ros,  for  the  greater  security  from  seizure  by  the 
autliorities  of  Texas,  did  sometimes  land  their 
cargoes  at  Brazos  Santiago;  and  that,  on  such  oc- 
casions, an  agent  from  the  custom-house  at  Mata- 
moros  came  to  that  point  and  received  the  duties 
on  these  goods,  prior  to  their  being  crossed  over 
to  the  west  side  of  the  R,io  Grande,  in  order  that 
they  might  by  that  route  be  safely  introduced  into 
Matamoros.  And  I  believe  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
goods,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  custom- 
liouse  agent,  and  while  being  prepared  for  a  land 
transportation  from  that  point  up  the  west  side  of 
that  river,  were  temporarily  protected  by  one  or 
more  of  those  shanties.  From  this  information 
which  I  have  had  in  regard  to  the  settlement  at 
Brazos  Santiago,  and  in  which  I  place  confidence, 
I  infer  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  that 
settlement,  if  a  settlement  it  can  be  called,  that 
goes  to  prove  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
of  any  civil  authority  at  that  point.  This  informa- 
tion I  have  had  confirmed  by  a  conversation  I 
have  recently  had  with  one  of  our  gallant  naval 
officers,  who  was  with  our  fleet  at  Brazos,  at  the 
arrival  of  General  Taylor  at  that  place.  The 
officer  I  allude  to  is  Ca])tain  Gregory,  of  the  navy. 
So  far  from  such  a  settlement  establishing  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  such  atithority,  I  infer  the  contrary. 
It  establishes  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
Texas  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as  well  as 
upon  it. 

In  regard  to  the  military  organization  at  Laredo, 
which  is  relied  npon  to  prove  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary authority  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  1  have  to  say,  that  1  see  nothing 
in  that  organization  calculated  to  prove  the  exer- 
cise of  any  such  authority.  Before  the  revolution 
of  Texas,  the  citizens  of  that  town,  in  consequence 
of  their  exposure  to  Indian  depredations,  were 
exempt  from  the  decree,  or  order,  or  law,  or  v/hat- 
evcr  it  was,  that  deprived  all  the  citizens  of  Mex- 
ico, not  attached  to  the  army,  from  ownin.c'  and 
bearing  arms.  It  was  this  decree  or  order,  and 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  enforce  it, 
that  produced  the  revolution  of  Texas.  The  citi- 
zens of  Laredo  were  exempt  from  a  compliance 
with  this  decree,  for  the  special  reasons  I  have 
referred  to.  This  organization  existed  before  the 
revolution,  during  the  revolution,  and,  for  aught  I 


know  to  the  contrary,  exists  to  this  day.  Itwa.san 
oi'ganization  with  whicli  Texas  never  interfered, 
an  organization  which  Texas  had  taken  up  arms  to 
defend,  and  wiiich  was  but  a  common  right  ever 
claimed  and  exercised  by  every  freeman  of  that 
Republic. 

This  town,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all 
the  settlements  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  twice  visited  by  the  army  of  Texas,  and  that 
town  as  often  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Texas;  and  that  acknowledgment,  so  far  as  my 
information  extends,  was  never  ai'ter  controverted. 
Such  are  the  explanations,  based,  as  I  believe, 
upon  truth,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  give 
upon  the  nature  and  description  of  those  two  set- 
tlements to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

In  1843,  when  Texas  and  Mexico  were  induced, 
through  the  medium  of  the  representatives  of 
France  and  England,  to  agree  npon  an  armistice, 
nothing  was  said  upon  th'e  subject  of  boundary 
between  those  two  republics.  But  in  the  procla- 
mation of  General  WoU,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  that  general,  on  proclaiming  the 
termination  of  the  armistice,  notified  every  one  not 
to  approach,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
within  one  league  of  that  river,  or  they  would  be 
regarded  as  enemies,  and  treated  accordingly. 
That  general,  on  that  occasion,  said  nothing  about 
the  Nueces  or  the  stupendous  desert. 

These,  sir,  are  the  evidences  I  adduce  against 
the  claim  of  Mexico  to  any  part  of  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  and 
below  New  Mexico. 

On  the  part  of  Texas,  I  urge  the  fact  of  her  ex- 
pulsion of  the  civil  and  military  authority  of  Mex- 
ico from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  of  her  having  kept  it  there.  I  urge  the  fact  of 
her  congressional  declaration  of  December,  1836, 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary.  I  urge  the 
fact  of  her  military  establishmentat  Corpus  Christi, 
convenient  to  her  settlements,  and  favorable  for 
the  reception  of  supplies,  from  which  post  the  army 
of  Texas,  at  pleasure,  first  under  General  Rusk, 
and  afterwards  under  General  Felix  Huston, 
traversed  over  the  whole  of  this  country  without 
molestation.  I  urge  the  fact  that  Texas  had  or- 
ganized this  country  into  counties,  and  appointed 
civil  officers  in  it  to  administer  her  laws;  that  .she 
sent  her  public  surveyors  into  it,  and  surveyed  it, 
and  appropriated  these  lands  to  her  own  use.  I 
urge  tlie  fact  that  Texas  had  established  an  elec- 
tion precinct  at  Corpus  Christi,  at  which  the  citi- 
zens residing  between  the  two  rivers,  if  they  chose 
to  do  so,  could  vote.  What  better  claim  than  this, 
founded  upon  conquest  and  continuous  possession, 
can  any  country  have  for  her  territory.'  It  is  the 
title  by  which,  if  not  all,  the  majority  of  the  civil- 
ized powers  of  the  world  hold  their  possessions. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  within  this  territory,  the  set- 
tlements were  detached  and  sparse,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  their  situation,  in  such  times  as  those, 
that  law  and  justice  may  have  been  but  feebly  ad- 
ministered, and  that  the  franchises  of  a  freeman 
may  have  been  but  scantily  enjoyed.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Pearce]  has  ridiculed  the 
fact  (but  his  ridicule  will  not  alter  the  fact)  of  a 
precinct  having  been  established  at  Corpus  Christi 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  settlers  residing 
between  the  two  rivers.  'tVhat !  (lie  asks,)  estab- 
lish a  precinct  for  these  poor  fellows  to  vote  at,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  residences  of  some 
of  them  !  Sir,  that  Senator  was  born  in  Maryland, 
in  an  old  and  thickly-settled  country,  where  are  to 
be  had,  not  only  all  the  comforts  which  man  can 
desire,  but  also  all  the  political  accommodations 
which  the  most  infirm  or  indolent  could  hope  for. 
In  new  countries,  these  things  are  otherwise.  At 
one  time,  in  the  history  of  my  own  State,  which 
in  point  of  territory  is  among  the  largest  in  the 
Union,  the  territory  which  now  forms  that  State, 
then  a  part  of  Missouri,  belonged  to  the  county  of 
New  Madrid,  and  the  county  seat  of  which  was  at 
the  village  of  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  some  seventy  or  seventy-five  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and  to  this  county  seat  the 
settlers  on  the  Red  river  had  often  to  come,  to 
attend  to  their  suits  and  to  serve  as  grand  jurors. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  those  people  had  to 
travel,  if  by  water,  to  their  county  seat,  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  miles;  and  if  by  land,  four  or 
five  hundred  miles,  through  a  country  nearly  des- 
titute of  inhabitants,  and  much  of  the  way  through 


I  the  woods,  and  over  navigable  streams  and  impass- 
I  able  creeks.     As  late  as  1819,  the  county  ofAr- 
I  kansas  was  bounded  on  the  south   by  Louisiana, 
I  and  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
I  measured  by  the  meanders  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
j  which  was  its  eastern  front,  a  distance  of  about  six 
':  hundred  miles.     The  county  seat  for  this  county 
I  was  at  the  "  Old  Port  of  Arkansas,"  a  village  ven- 
I  erable  at  least  for  its  age,  it  having  been  settled, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  cotem- 
I  poraneously  with  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia,Vincennes, 
I  and  Philadelphia,  which  was,  I  believe,  according  to 
j  our  chroniclers,  in  1685.    This  county  seat — which 
i  has  seen  better  days,  but  which  has  been  of  late 
!  years  becoming  "  smaller  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
j  fully  less" — was  selected,  as  all  county  seats  in  all 
new  countries  are  selected,  in  reference  to  popula- 
tion, and  not  territorial  centres.     It  was  on  the 
edge  of  one  side  of  the  county,  and  the  remoter 
settlers,  in  getting  to  it,  had  to  travel  two  or  three 
hundred  miles.     These  inconveniences  are  but  of 
common  occurrence  in  all  new  countries,  as  Sena- 
tors from  the  new  States  will  testify.     When  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  shall  hereafter  dwell  upon 
this  subject,  I  hope  we  shall   have  his  sympathy 
instead  of  his  ridicule,  and  that  he  will  content 
himself  by  thanking  his  stars  that  he  was  born  in 
Maryland,  and  not  in  the  wilderness.     I  hope  he 
will  cease  to  wonder  that  the  poor  fellows  on  the 
Rio  Grande  had  to  travel  to  San  Patricio  or  Cor- 
pus  Christi    to  vote   or    transact    their    business. 
Upon  the  whote,  then,  I  urge  this  fact  also  as  im- 
portant, and  not  trivial,  in  behalf  of  the  claim  of 
Texa.?. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  settlers  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  favorably  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Mex- 
ico. But  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  feeling, 
they  were  too  inconsiderable  in  numbers  to  be  the 
object  of  special  attention  to  either  of  the  belliger- 
ents. They  took  no  part,  generally,  in  the  con- 
flict between  Texag^and  Mexico,  and  through  the 
double  motives  of  policy  and  humanity,  neither  of 
the  parties  disturbed  them.  They  were  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  neutrality,  their  flocks  and  little 
patches  of  corn,  and  cotton,  and  red  pepper.  The 
only  instance  to  the  contrary,  was  the  order  of 
General  Rusk,  in  1836,  to  those  settlers  to  retire  to 
his  rear,  on  the  Gaudaloupe,  or  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  order  all  of  them  obeyed, 
and  continued  to  obey  until  1838,  when  they  were 
again  permitted  to  return,  and  did  return,  and 
there  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

These  facts  I  urge  in  behalf  of  the  claim  of 
Texas  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  as  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of 
Mexico.  It  is  true  that  Mexico,  during  all  this 
time,  claimed  not  only  the  territory  in  controversy, 
but  the  whole  of  Texas,  not  to  the  Nueces,  or  the 
desert,  which  she  never  mentioned,  but  to  the  Sa- 
bine; and  that  she  blustered  and  bullied,  and  talked 
loudly  of  invasion,  and  blood,  and  thunder,  and 
all  that.  Thus  stood  the  claim  of  the  respective 
parties  when  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  made 
in  1844.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  action  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  question  of  title  and  bound- 
ary. The  United  States,  as  the  successors  of  Tex- 
as, and  to  whom  this  settlement  of  her  boundary 
had  been  committed,  could  not,  consistently  with 
her  fidelity  and  honor  to  Texas,  give  up  any  part 
of  it,  without  a  friendly  discussion,  by  which  the 
United  States  should  be  satisfied  that  the  claim  of 
Texas  was  untenable.  The  United  States  would 
have  regarded  it  as  treacherous  and  cowardly  to 
have  done  so.  This  discussion,  at  that  time  and 
ever  since,  the  United  States  were  most  anxious 
to  have,  and  to  settle  it  speedily,  and  upon  th.e 
most  liberal  terms,  of  v/hich  there  is  in  our  ar- 
chives the  most  abundant  proof.  This  discussion 
the  Government  of  INlexico  most  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  in  consequence  of  that  refusal,  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  unwilling  to  give  up  dny  part  of 
the  boundary  claimed  by  Texas.  The  main  op- 
position to  the  treaty  of  that  day  rested  upon  the 
question  of  boundary — and  that  part  of  the  bound- 
ary, mainly,  which  included  the  Santa  Fe  country, 
or  New  Mexico,  with  its  forty  villages,  which  had 
been  settled  by  Spain  one  hundred  years  befoi-e 
La  Salle  had  ever  seen  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
which  Texas  had  never  invaded,  much  less  con- 
quered. To  show  that  this  country  was  included 
in  the  claim  of  Texas,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
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[Mr.  Benton,]  in  April,  1844,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  President  Tyler  for  the  bound- 
ary claimed  by  Texas.  The  response  to  this  call 
was  a  map,  in  large  red  lines,  describing  that 
boundary  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Accompanying  this  map  was  a  memoir 
of  valuable  information  which  had  not  been  called 
for  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  showing  the 
quantity  of  land,  among  other  things,  which  we 
weie  getting  by  our  treaty,  and  the  computation 
of  those  lands  included,  all  lying  within  the  claim 
of  Texas.  This  was  all  that  the  opponents  of  the 
treaty  desired,  and  as  it  came  to  us,  without  any 
explanation  in  regard  to  that  fact,  giving  us  New 
Mexico,  it  was  rather  more  thau  the  friends  of  the 
treaty  desired.  The  treaty  was  rejected.  But  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  settling  this  boundary  question,  (that  is  to 
say  by  afriendly  discussion,)  has  nolbeen  changed. 
Tlie  United  States  have  still  considered  themselves 
bound  to  protect  the  boundary  of  Texas  until  satis- 
fied it  was  untenable.  The  United  States  had  no 
other  course  to  pursue,  under  such  circumstances, 
than  to  prevent  Mexico  from  seizing  Texas  or  any 
part  of  it,  by  force.  She  would  have  acted  un- 
worthy of  herself,  and  contemptibly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  if  she  had  pursued  any  other  policy 
than  she  has  upon  this  question,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  has  not  been  derelict  in  her  duty 
to  Texas,  nor  unkind  or  unjust  to  Mexico.  The 
President  did  precisely  what  the  country  expected 
liim  to  do;  he  tried  to  settle  this  boundary  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 
He  could  not  effect  it.  Mexico  was  preparing  to 
invade  it  and  hold  it,  and  the  President  anticipated 
Mexico,  and  prevented  her.  In  doing  this  he  did 
his  duty,  and  for  v/hich,  for  one,  1  thank  him. 

But  our  adversaries  say,  that  in  a  movement  so 
important,  so  likely  to  change  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  into  that  of  a  state 
of  war,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  have- 
consulted  Congress,  which  was  then  in  session.  It 
is  true  that  Congress  was  in  session  in  January, 
1846,  when  the  order  was  given  to  General  Taylor, 
and  that  Congress  was  not  consulted  about  that 
order.  And  why,  let  me  ask,  should  Congress 
have  been  consulted  about  it?  Does  not  a  satis- 
factory answer,  for  the  omission  of  the  President 
to  consult  Congress  about  this  order,  suggest  itself 
to  Senators  ?  Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  events 
of  that  period  ?  Have  we  forgotten  our  difficulty 
then  pending  v/ith  England  in  regard  to  the  Oregon 
territory?  The  anxiety  felt  everywhere  and  by 
every  one  upon  that  subject?  Have  we  forgotten 
the  temper  displayed  by  our  fellovz-citizens  at  that 
time;  the  manifest  and  eager  uprising  of  the  masses 
of  our  population  upon  the  popular  cry  in  this 
country,  of  a  war  with  England?  of  the  prompt 
demand  for  news  upon  the  arrival  of  every  steamer 
from  England  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the  debates  in 
England  and  France,  (her  ally  upon  the  Oregon 
and  Texas  questions,)  and  the  debates  in  this 
Chamber,  upon  the  anticipated  rupture  at  that 
time  with  thi.s  formidable  Power?  of  the  neces- 
sity we  all  felt  for  the  immediate  adjustment  of  this 
question,  fairly  and  amicably,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  probably  England  or 
America,  and  possibly  both,  from  many  and  irrep- 
arable sacrifices?  Have  we  forgotten  the  influ- 
ences which  this  Oregon  question  had  upon  the 
policy  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Texas  question  upon 
the  policy  of  England,  by  which  these  two  Powers 
were  brought  together,  and  acted  in  unison  against 
the  United  States?  and  in  which  the  cooperation 
of  France  was  relied  upon  by  the  mad  and  vision- 
ary, but  tempting  consideration  of  giving,  under 
the  auspices  of  Paredes  and  the  clergy,  a  ruler  to 
Mexico,  ill  the  person  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon?"  In  such  a  critical  position  of  ouraiTairs, 
in  January,  1846,  was  the  President  prepared  at 
that  time  to  recommend  Congress  to  declare  war 
against  Mexico,  if  he  had  even  desired  a  war, 
which  he  never  did  with  that  power?  No,  sir,  he 
was  not.  He  chose,  and  I  think  wisely,  a  ilifferent 
line  of  policy.  He  chose  to  settle  our  difficulties 
with  Mexico,  if  possible,  rather  by  ne2;otiation 
than  the  sword,  and  acting  on  this  policy  he 
directed  our  minister,  (Mr.  Slidell,)  notwithstand- 
ing the  refusal  by  Herrera  to  receive  him,  and 
notwitlfttanding  the  revolution,  and  the  avowal  of 
the  princii^esou  which  it  was  achieved — he  directed 
that  minister,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  to 


remain  in  Mexico,  and  to  make  overtures  for  his 
reception,  to  the  usurper,  with  the  view  of  settling 
every  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 
And  that  minister  did  remain,  and  did  make  these 
overtures  until  the  12th  of  March,  when,  on  that 
day,  his  overtures  were  definitely  and  finally  re- 
jected. That  chieftain  having  come  into  power  by 
a  revolution  predicated  upon  the  question  of  no 
negotiation  with  the  United  States,  but  war;  and 
expecting  at  that  precise  [leriod  of  tirne  a  rupture 
between  the  United  States  and  England  upon  the 
Oregon  question,  which  had,  at  that  time,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  probability,  and  relying,  for  the 
reasons  before  alluded  to,  upon  the  cooperation  of 
France,  and  relying  also  a  good  deal  upon  our 
unhappy  divisions  upon  the  Texas  question,  of 
which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  was  well  in- 
formed— that  chieftain,  for  these  reasons,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  dismissed  Mr.  Slidell,  and  resolved, 
in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  invade  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
it.  At  that  time,  on  the  12th  of  March,  when 
this  long  talked-of  invasion  of  Texas  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  the  movement  of  General  Taylor 
from  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  on  the  11th  of 
March,  and  only  one  day  before  the  final  refusal 
of  the  reception  of  our  minister,  was  not  and 
could  not  have  been  known  by  Paredes,  or  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  v/as  not,  therefore,  the  march 
Viihich  either  caused  the  refusal  of  the  reception  of 
our  minister  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  or 
that  provoked  that  Power  into  hostilities  against 
the  United  States,  from  which  this  war  owes  its 
origin.  Are  other  proofs  to  establish  this  fact  de- 
sired? If  so,  we  have  them,  in  the  proclamation 
of  General  Ampudia,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
theinvadingarmy,  under  date  of  the27th  of  March, 
at  Saltillo,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  United  States;  and  in  that 
list  the  march  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpus 
Christi  is  not  enumerated,  but  the  resolution  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  is  enumerated.  As  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  only  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  26tlt  of  March,  on  the  day  only  preceding 
the  date  of  that  general's  proclamation,  the  move- 
ment of  General  Taylor  was  probably  unknown 
to  him.  Are  further  proofs  wanted  to  show  that 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  not 
the  march  of  General  Taylor,  was  the  cause  of 
offence  to  jNdexico,  which  produced  the  revolution, 
and  pushed  that  Power  into  hostilities  against  us? 
We  find  this  additional  proof  in  the  manifesto  of 
Paredes,  dated  at  the  national  palace  on  the  23d  day 
of  April,  1846,  after  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  arrival 
he  notices  in  that  manifesto,  and  which  he  regard- 
ed as  an  aggravation  of  the  offences  of  the  United 
States  against  Mexico.  That  chieftain,  in  that 
document,  informs  us,  that  on  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  he 
had  resolved  upon  changing  the  policy  of  Mexico, 
from  that  of  weak  and  temporizing,  which  had 
been  observed  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  in 
consequence  of  the  perfidy  of  the  United  States  in 
incorporating  one  of  the  departments  of  Mexico 
into  its  Confederacy,  and  of  its  treacherous  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  existing  treaties,  which  de- 
fined the  limits  of  Mexico.  That  President  of 
Mexico  tells  us  in  that  document,  after  a  good  deal 
of  bluster  and  bombast,  that  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  Mexico  sanctioned  the  movement  which  he 
began  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  himself  in  power,  but  that  Mexico  "might 
shine,"  by  the  triumphs  of  a  cause,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  conservative  principle  of  human  so- 
ciety. Are  other  proofs  wanted  to  show  that  it 
was  not  the  march  of  Taylor's  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande  that  caused  this  war?  We  find  them  in 
the  letter  of  Commodore  Conner,  under  date  of  the 
2d  of  March,  1846,  nine  days  before  General  Tay- 
lor moved  from  Corpus  Christi,  in  which  the  Com- 
modore states,  that  the  papers  of  the  capital  state 
that  within  the  last  ten  days  a  large  force  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  men  had  marched  to  the  northern 
frontier.  The  Commodore  attached  but  little  credit 
to  the  report  at  the  time,  but  subsequent  events  have 
proved  that  these  statements  in  the  papers  were  not 
unfounded.  Is  further  proof  wanted  to  show  that 
it  was  not  the  march  of  General  Taylor  from  Cor- 
pus Christi  that  brought  on  this  war?  If  so,  we  find 
these  proofs  in  the  reports  of  General  Taylor,  in- 
forming us  of  the  affair  at  the  Little  Colorado — of 


the  rancheros  which  beset  his  march,  and  of  his 
having  foimd,  on  his  arrival  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
1,500  or  2,000  men  atMatamoros,  and  of  expected 
reinforcements  under  General  Ampudia,  which 
could  not  have  been  ojrganized  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion within  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  breaking  up  of  his  camp  at  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  on  the  22d  of 
March  at  the  Rio  Grande?  Proofs  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  march  of 
General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  having  been 
the  cause  of  this  war.  Yet,  sir,  for  some  lime  after 
the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  on  the  P,,io  Grande, 
no  attack  was  made  upon  him,  and  it  had  been 
deferred  so  long  that  that  General,  and  General 
Worth,  were  both  of  opinion  that  no  attack  would 
be  madeuponourarmy;  andunder  this  impression, 
General  Worth,  on  the  13ih  of  April,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  left  Point 
Isabel  for  the  United  States,  and  reached  Wash- 
ington on  the  day  only  before  the  news  of  Thorn- 
ton's affair — wliich  affair,  as  before  observed,  was 
the  cause  of  the  war.  After  all  this  proof  it  is  still 
contended  that  the  President  is  the  cause  of  this 
war,  because  he  did  not  supply  General  Taylor 
with  more  troops.  Our  unsettled  difficulty,  which 
was  then  at  its  height,  with  England,  required  a 
portion  at  least  of  our  small  army  in  other  quarters. 
The  public  exigencies  at  that  time  required  a  por- 
tion of  our  troops  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Cana- 
dian and  Indian  frontiers.  General  Taylor  was 
supplied  with  all  the  regulars  that  could  be  spared 
him.  But  the  President  gave  him  full  authority, 
if  he  needed  more  troops  to  repel  the  threatened 
invasion,  to  call  for  such  force  as  he  wanted,  upon 
the  Governors  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky,  and  Texas;  and  these  Gov- 
ernors were  notified  to  honor  General  Taylor's 
call  for  such  numbers  of  troops  as  he  required.  If 
General  Taylor,  in  whom  the  President  placed  full 
confidence,  did  not  draw  for  these  troops,  the  fault 
was  in  him  and  not  in  the  President.  Volunteers 
were  sent  to  him  by  General  Gaines  without  his 
order,  and  it  was  a  special  ground  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  General  Taylor  that  those  troops  had 
been  sent  him;  and  General  Taylor  again  and 
again  implored  the  department  not  to  send  him 
troops  until  he  required  them.  And  this  confi- 
dence of  the  President  in  General  Taylor  is  very 
gravely  brought  forward  as  a  charge  against  the 
President.  This  is  really  too  bad.  Will  the  time 
never  arrive  when  an  adversary  can  do  an  adver- 
sary justice  ? 

The  remaining  cause  for  this  war,  which  I  will 
briefly  consider,  was  the  presentation  to  Texas,  for 
her  acceptance,  of  the  first  instead  of  the  second  of 
the  resolutions  of  annexation.  The  first  resolution, 
as  well  as  the  second,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
identical,  authorizes  Congress  to  adjust  with  Mex- 
ico the  boundary  line.  In  what  do  these  resolu- 
tions differ?  In  the  first,  Texas  was  authorized  to 
come  into  the  Union  without  another  contest  upon 
a  treaty,  which  required — what  never  could  be  had 
— two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  it.  In  the  sec- 
ond resolution,  she  had  to  come  in  through  this 
gate,  through  which  she  never  could  have  passed, 
or  else  she  had  to  come  in  on  terms  which  Texas 
might  or  might  not  have  been  willing  to  accede  to, 
and  in  no  event,  without  another  Texas  contest 
upon  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  well  as  upon  the 
measure  itself;  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  very  desirable  to  avoid.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland]  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  our  proceedings  on  tlicse  resolutions.  Has 
he  discovered  that,  while  as  a  compromise,  every 
Democrat  voted  for  the  second  of  these  resolutions, 
every  Whig,  but  the  immortal  three — Merrick, 
Henderson,  and  Johnson,  of  Louisiana — voted 
against  this  second  resolution  ?  If  he  has  not  read 
our  proceedings  which  happened  before  his  tmie, 
I  advise  him  to  do  so.  He  has  commit'ed  one 
murder  upon  his  party  already,  by  his  manly  and 
able  vindication  of  the  war;  would  it  not  be  safe 
for  him,  if  he  desires  to  preserve  his  standing  in 
his  political  church,  not  to  commit  another?  His 
party,  I  can  tell  him,  will  not  stand  such  a  cata- 
logue of  heresies  as  those  of  defending  the  war, 
and  of  bringing  Taylor's  military  judgment  mto 
question,  or,  what  is  more  important  in  their  esti- 
mation, 'the  propriety  of  their  votes  upon  any 
Texas  issue.  ... 

Sir,  before  passing  from  the  mquines  mto  th^ 
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caiises  of  this  war,  which  I  shall  do  very  shortly, 
I  have  yet  a  duty  to  perform,  a:id  that  is,  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  examples  which  have  been  so 
triumphantly  paraded,  and  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, as  exhibiting  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  acts 
of  the  President  in  reference  to  Taylor's  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  examples  of  1803  and  1806,  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  1813,  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Madison,  do  pi-esent  a  contrast  to  the  act 
of  Mr.  Polk  ill  relation  to  the  Texan  boundary, 
and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  the  cases  refer- 
red to  are  entirely  dissimilar.  The  act  of  1803, 
of  which  Ross's  re.solution  was  the  foundation, 
and  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river  the 
leading  motive,  and  The  law  of  nations  the  justifica- 
tion of  it,  was  an  aggressive  act,  and  not  defensive, 
and  an  act  to  authorize  an  invasion,  and  not  an  act 
to  prevent  an  invasion.  Authorities,  it  is  true, 
have  been  read  to  show  that  this  act  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  France  in 
1803.  That  contemplated  invasion  I  have  con- 
tradicted for  three  reasons:  the  first  is,  that  it  was 
to  protect  Louisiana  against  capture  and  conquest 
by  Great  Britain;  the  second,  that  the  authorities 
on  which  it  is  relied  to  prove  the  invasion  of  tiie 
United  States  bear  date  in  1802,  and  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Ross,  on  which  the  act  was  founded,  was 
in  1803,  and  in  those  resolutions  nothing  is  said 
about  invasion;  my  third  reason  is,  that  if  invasion 
had  been  apprehended,  Mr.  .Tefierson,  to  whom  all 
this  correspondence,  so  greatly  relied  upon  by  Sen- 
ators, was  directed,  would  have  noticed  that  threat- 
ened invasion  of  this  country  by  France  in  his 
annual  message  of  a  subsequent  date,  which  he  did 
not.  For  these  reasons  I  contend  that  the  act  was 
aggressive — was  for  an  invasion  of  Louisiana — 
and,  therefore,  very  justly  and  very  properly  the 
action  of  Congress,  as  accomplices  in  the  medi- 
tated invasion,  v/as  necessary;  and  Congi-ess,  in 
March  of  1803,  did  consent  to  become  the  accom- 
plices of  the  President  in  that  act  of  aggression. 
I  have  stated  the  claim,  the  right  of  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  we  could  not  get,  either  by 
negotiation  or  purchase;  a  claim  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  assert  by  force,  so  long  as  we  had  the 
right  to  a  depot  in  New  Orleans,  hy  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1796.  That  right  expired  by  its  own 
limitation,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  that  right  to 
a  depot  extended,  or  our  right  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  the  ocean  acknowledged,  and  were 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  purchase  of 
France  a  depot  for  our  western  produce,  or  the 
sanction  of  that  Government  to  our  claim  to  navi- 
gation, to  assert  it.  'We  purclinsed  Louisiana, 
and  therefore  no  action  was  ever  had  under  the  act 
of  1803;  and  out  of  that  purciiase  of  Louisiana 
grew  the  difficulties  which  gave  birth  to  the  acts  of 
1806  and  1813.  I  would  ask  if  it  is  pretended  that 
in  1806  or  in  1813  there  were  any  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  Spain  ?  I  have 
heard  and  shall  hear  of  no  such  allegation.  This 
act,  therefore,  like  that  of  1803,  was  an  act  of  ag- 
gression, and  not  designed  to  prevent  an  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  to  autho- 
rize the  United  States  to  invade  the  possessions 
claimed  and  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  On  such  a  subject  it  was  necessary  and 
proper  that  Congress  should  be  consulted,  and 
Congress  was  consulted,  and  assented  to  the  medi- 
tated invasion.  Under  the  act  of  1806  nothing  was 
ever  done.  Under  that  of  1813  we  took  possession 
of  the  Mobile  country,  and  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated it  into  Alabama,  where  it  is  to-day.  These 
are  the  cases,  all  aggressive,  all  contemplating  an 
invasion  of  a  country  occupied  and  claimed  by 
other  powers  with  whom  we  were  at -peace.  If 
gentlemen  cannot  see  the  difference  between  an 
aggressive,  invasive  act  and  one  of  self-defence  and 
preventative  of  invasion,  I  shall  have  to  conclude 
that  they  are  duller  in  intellect  than  1  had  supposed . 

I  will  nov/,  very  briefly,  consider  the  second 
count  of  this  indictment  against  the  Administra- 
tion; and  that  is,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
war  has  been  conducted.  When  this  war  was  de- 
clared, with  but  two  dissenting  voices  in  the  Senate 
and  with  but  fourteen  in  the  House,  the  President 
sent  in  his  estimates  for  the  necessary  men,  and 
money,  and  other  means,  to  carry  it  on  success- 
fully. These  estimates  of  men  and  money  and 
means,  were  voted  with  great  unanimity  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.     The  President  then  devised 


his  plans  for  carrying  on  this  war;  and  tjiese  plans 
have  been  faithfully  and  brilliantly  executed.  And 
what  have  been  the  results?  In  less  than  two 
years,  without  any  previous  preparations  for  such 
results,  the  President  has  overthrown  and  subdued 
nearly  the  whole  of  Mexico — a  country  nearly  as 
large  as  our  own,  and  containing  a  population  of 
about  seven  millions  of  inhabitants.  If  such  glo- 
rious results  as  these,  which  have  marked  and 
distinguished  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  are  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  it 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Administration,  I  shall 
be  justified  in  saying  that  our  opponents  are  very 
unreasonable,  and  very  hard  to  please.  Under 
what  circumstances  have  those  lesults  been  achiev- 
ed ?  They  have  been  achieved  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position party  in  this  country,  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  this  day,  have  endeavored  to  embarrass 
the  Executive,  by  rendering  this  war  odious  and 
unpopular.  At  the  very  time  that  this  war  was 
declared — though  voting  for  it,  and  every  measure 
connected  with  it — we  find  it  denounced  by  the 
Opposition,  as  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional. 
They  indicated  (as  the  debates  at  that  time  will 
show)  their  purpose,  at  some  future  period,  more 
suitable,  in  their  judgment,  for  such  a  proceeding, 
than  at  that  time,  to  bring  the  President  to  an  ac- 
count for  his  sins,  in  bringing  this  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional  v/ar  upon  the  country. 

The  President  has  achieved  these  results  in  spite 
of  these  imputations,  and  in  spite  of  these  appeals 
to  party,  to  fanaticism,  and  bigotry,  and  sectional 
jealousies.  He  has  achieved  them  in  spite  of  the 
terrors  held  up  to  our  countrymen  in  the  form  of 
the  fatal  diseases  of  the  ?.lexican  climate — her 
deserts,  and  her  mountains,  and  her  invincible 
Spanish  blood.  The  predictions  of  their  prophets, 
(and  what  nation  in  time  of  war  has  ever  been 
without  them  .')  of  ruin  to  our  treasury,  and  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  whole  country,  and  of  having,  after 
the  first  or  second  campaign,  a  foreign  war  upon 
our  hands  without  an  army  in  the  field  or  money 
in  the  treasury:  these  predictions  have  not  been 
obstacles  of  suflicient  magnitude  to  interrupt  ma- 
terially, or  to  prevent,  our  glorious  successes. 
Such  opposition,  formidable  only  to  weaker  minds, 
has  not  deterred  our  Executive  from  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  this  war.  His  triumphs  have 
astounded  the  Opposition,  and  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  own  friends.  Ever  regretting 
the  existence  of  this  war,  and  desirous  at  all  times 
to  close  it  on  honorable  terms,  he  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  at  the 
last  session,  to  enable  him  to  terminate  it;  and  on 
that  occasion,  the  Opposition,  though  clamoring  for 
peace,  refused,  in  a  body,  to  vote  for  it.  The  cry 
then  was,  "  Will  you  buy  your  peace  of  Mexico.'" 
In  short,  the  Opposition  denounced  the  war — they 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  prosecution,  by 
endeavoring  to  render  it  odious;  and  when  money, 
and  not  bullets,  is  asked,  as  a  peace  measure,  that, 
in  its  turn,  is  denounced.  Wiiat  shall  we  do? 
What  can  be  done  that  can  and  v/ill  satisfy  our 
friends  over  the  way  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  last  and  chief  point  which  I 
propose  to  notice  is,  the  ulterior  objects  of  tliis 
war.  The  ultei'ior  objects  of  this  war  are,  to  ob- 
tain a  speedy  and  permanent  peace,  upon  just  and 
honorable  terms.  These  terms  are,  the  full  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico, 
and  a  reasonable  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and 
sacrifices  which  this  war  has  cost  us.  This  de- 
mand is  expected  in  the  shape  of  territory.  At 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  was  authorized  to 
state,  and  did  state,  what  territory  was  regarded 
as  of  sutlicienl  value  to  satisfy  our  demands,  and 
that  that  territory  was  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California.  This  statement,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  made  before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
before  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  and  her  celebrated 
castle.  These  terms,  our  agent,  Mr.  Trist,  was 
authorized  to  propose,  before  our  arm)'  marched 
from  Vera  Cruz.  After  that  agent  had  received  his 
instructions,  our  army  foughtits  way  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there,  on  the  eve  of 
the  entrance  of  our  victorious  army  into  tiiat  city, 
an  armistice  was  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  by  a  treaty. 
Notwithstanding  the  favorable  change  in  the  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  in  that  country,  after  the  in- 
structions had  been  given  to  Mr.  Trist;  notwith- 
standing the  many  successful  but  bloody  battles 


our  army  had  fought,  after  Mr.  Trist  had  received 
his  instructions;  the  many  cities,  and  castles,  and 
fortifications,  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  be- 
longing to  the  enemy, which  our  army  had  taken, 
sub.'Sequent  to  those  instructions;  the  rout,  or  cap- 
ture, or  slaughter  of  her  armies,  and  her  capital 
within  our  reach, — notwithstanding  all  these  favor- 
able changes,  which  occurred  after  Mr.  Trist  had 
received  his  instructions  on  our  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try— changes  that  would-  have  well  justified  the 
United  States  in  exacting  terms  more  onerous  upon 
Mexico — we  find  Mr.  Trist,  our  agent,  offering' 
to  receive  of  Mexico  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico,  of  both  of  which  we  were  then  in  pos- 
session, and,  as  conquerors,  had  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  hold  or  dispose  of.  These  provinces 
were  not  only  satisfactory,  but  were  regarded  aa 
more  than  satisfactory:  for  our  agent  proposed  to 
give  for  them,  in  addition  to  our  demand,  import- 
ant moneyed  considerations,  besides  restoring  tc* 
her  all  the  residue  of  our  conquests  in  that  coun- 
try. These  terms,  too  liberal  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  were  rejected  by  Mexico.  The  armistice 
was  then  terminated,  the  capital  taken,  and  her 
army  and  government  driven  from  it.  These  oc- 
currences having  been  communicated  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Trist,  our  agent,  was  recalled  by  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1847.  And  that  recall  was  reiterated  on 
the  25th  of  October,  and  the  receipt  of  the  first 
letter  of  recall  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Trist  in  a 
letter  of  the  date  of  the  27ih  of  November,  1847. 
Since  the  recall  of  Mr!  Trist,  there  has  been  no 
one  in  Mexico  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  a  treaty  with  Mexico. 
But  it  is  well  known  in  Mexico,  that  the  President 
is  willing,  and  is  really  anxious,  to  make  a  treaty 
with  her.  If  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Trist  had 
been  accepted  by  Mexico,  that  treaty  would  have 
had  the  sanction  of  the  President.  These  terms, 
now,  with  probably  a  slight  modification  as  to 
boundary,  and  tJie  withdrawal,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  moneyed  consideration'^,  would  be  approved 
by  the  President.  The  President  never  did  desire, 
and  does  not  now  desire,  the  whole  of  Mexico,  or 
the  extinction  of  her  nationality,  or  tlie  incorpora- 
tion of  it,  as  States  or  provinces,  into  this  Union. 
No  such  policy  ever  found  favor  with  him.  His 
messages,  and  all  his  acts,  connected  with  Mexi- 
can affairs,  furnish  abundant  proof  that  he  never 
contemplated  or  desired  any  such  results.  The 
President,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  America,  desired  to  avoid  this  war;  and 
that  officer,  more,  probably,  than  any  other  man 
in  America,  has  ever  been  most  desirous  of  termi- 
nating it,  speedily  and  honombly.  With  this 
conviction  upon  my  mind,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bell]  as- 
sert that  the  President  did  not  desire  a  peace  with 
Mexico,  and  that  the  President  desired  to  conquer 
and  hold  the  whole  of  Mexico. 

Sir,  when  that  Senator  [Mr.  Bkll]  stated  that 
the  President  did  not  desire  a  peace  with  Mexico, 
[  really  sufiposed  he  was  indulging  in  a  little 
humorous  irony — in  a  little  pleasantry  of  wit, 
which  he  intended  as  a  gentle  reproof  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  eagerness  he  had  ever  manifested  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  (an  eagerness  which 
many  thought  rather  too  beseeching,  and  a  little 
unbecoming,)  and  with  this  impression  on  my 
mind,  contrasted  with  his  grave  demeanor,  I  was 
about  to  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  jokers  of  the  age.  But  this  .illusion 
did  not  long  continue.  I  soon  found  my  friend 
preparing  very  eloquently  and  very  seriously  to 
prove,  and  that,  too,  by  the  President's  message, 
that  the  President  did  not  desire  a  peace  with 
Mexico;  and  with  such  force  and  earnestness  did 
he  press  this  matter,  that  I  really  began  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  my  own  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  began  to  think  I  had  not  read  the  Presi- 
dent's message  undersfandingly,  and  that  I  had 
not  correctly  comprehended  the  purport  of  the 
many  conversations  I  had  had  with  him  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  upon  this  subject.  These 
doubts,  however,  like  my  allusion  at  first,  were 
but  momentary.  The  President,  the  Senator  says, 
is  not  anxious  to  make  a  peace  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  BELL  explained  that  he  had  staj^d  that 
the  President  was  not  anxious  to  make  a  treaty, 
unless  he  could  so  make  it  as  to  obtain  security 
for  the  future. 
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Mr.  CASS  asked  on  what  authority  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  stated  that  it  Vi^as  a  security 
against  the  interference  of  foreiu^n  nations, 

Mr.  BELL  replied,  that  it  was  a  deduction  from 
the  policy  whicli  iiad  been  pursued,  and  t)ie  argu- 
ments by  whicli  it  was  defended  iiere.  He  pro- 
tested against  being  represented  as  saying  the 
President  was  not  anxious  to  make  a  peace — he 
ou2,ht  to  be — but  that  he  would  not  make  a  peace 
which  did  not  offer  security  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  Sir,  the  President  wants  a  peace 
with  Mexico — a  speedy  and  permanent  peace.  He 
would  not  make  a  treaty  with  a  man  of  straw — 
irresponsible,  and  not  at  the  head  of  that  Gov- 
■ernment;  but  would  sign  a  treaty  to-moD"0W,  or 
to-day,  with  Herrcra  and  the  Congress  at  duere- 
taro,  if  that  treaty  gave  the  salisfactorj^  conces- 
sions. But,  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future!"  What  he  means  by  security  tor 
tlie  future,  is  a  treaty  with  a  government  suffi- 
ciently stable  and  permanent  to  make  a  treaty, 
and  to  close  it,  ancl  to  sign  it  on  patchment — a 
treaty  that  will  be  recognized  as  such  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  If  the  Pi-esident  can  make  a  treaty  with 
a  government  as  stable  as  that  of  Herrera,  or  Pa- 
redes,  or  Santa  Anna,  or  the  present  government, 
v/hether  they  be  ^overnmenls  (/e  Jure  or  de  facto,  he 
will  make  it,  and  hold  that  country  responsible  for 
its  fulfilment.  But  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future,"  is  an  expression  in  the 
message  of  the  President  that  seems  to  be  unpal- 
atable to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  If  we  all 
did  not  know  that  tlie  President  was  incapiable  of 
it,  we  might  suppose  he  had  plagiarized  the  ex- 
pression from  Mr.  Clay.  When  the  opponents  of 
the  last  war  were  pressing  that  gentleman  for  a 
declaration  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Madison's  war, 
that  gentleman  replied,  the  objects  were  "indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future."  The 
avowal  was  unsatisfactory  at  that  day,  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  this. 

The  President  endeavored,  in  December,  ]846, 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Herrera,  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  in  that  country,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  Herrera  was  overthrown.  He  endeavored 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Paredes,  a  military  usurper, 
claiming  only  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Presi- 
dent ad  interim;  and  when  his  downfall  was  threat- 
ened, and  which,  in  a  few  months  afterwards  was 
consummated,  he  endeavored,  through  his  agent, 
Mr.  Trist,  to  make  a  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  the 
Dictator  of  that  country,  and  but  a  few  weeks  only 
preceding  his  downfall.  He  has  since  publicly 
avowed  in  his  message  his  willingness  and  hearty 
desire  to  make  a  treaty  with  Mexico  at  any  future 
time.  Sir,  the  President  wants  a  peace  with  that 
country — his  objects  are  peace,  and  all  of  his  meas- 
ures are  recommended  to  get  peace.  There  have 
been  many  rumors  in  this  city,  and  through  the 
country,  that  this  desired  object  of  us  all — that  is, 
peace  wiih  Mexico — has  been  obtained  by  General 
Scott  and  Mr.  Trist.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  speak  knowingly  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  he  wants  those  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  commit  themselves,  for  or  against  it,  before 
they  see  or  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BELL  disclaimed  any  such  object. 

Mr.  SEVIER  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  di.s- 
claimcr.  But  these  rumors  had  been  so  prevalent, 
and  as  there  seemed  to  have  been  some  confidence 
-attached  to  these  rumors  of  peace,  he  intended  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  had  received  informa- 
tion that  Scott  or  Trist,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  which  neither  of  them  had,  had  made 
a  treaty,  or  were  about  to  make  a  treaty,  or  not.  I 
have  been  about  in  the  city  a  good  deal,  amons: 
gentlemen  of  both  parties,  and  have  heard  rumors 
of  a  treaty  in  every  direction,  and  questions  have 
been  asked  of  me,  if  I  did  not  know  that  the  news 
of  the  treaty  had  arrived  by  telegraph  from  Peters- 
burg, or  New  York;  and  again,  that  the  treaty 
was  in  the  city,  and  that  the  messenger  that  brought 
it  was  here;  and  therefore  it  was,  that,  when  I 
heard  the  Senator  so  repeatedly  asking  U3  if  we 
would  accept  a  treaty,  ceding  us  Calilbrnia  and 
New  Mexico,  I  supposed  he  might  have  what  the 
Government  had  not — a  copy  of  the  treaty  in  his 
pocket. 

Mr.  BELL.  Do  you  know  anything  about  such 
a  treaty  ?  , 

Mr.  SEVIER.  No,  sir.  I  know  nothing  about 
a  treaty;  but  it  did  appear,  sir,  as  if  the  Senator 


had  been  informed  of  a  treaty,  and  that  he  was 
trying  to  force  us  to  commit  ourselves — to  go  it 
blind — whether  we  were  for  it  or  against  it. 

iVIr.  BELL  disavowed  any  such  intention. 
V/hat  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration regarded  the  existing  Government  of 
Mexico  as  competen  t  to  give  security  for  tVie  future  ? 

Mr.  SEVIER.  Thai  question,  sir,  I  have  an- 
swered already:  that  the  Government  would,  if  it 
could,  make  a  treaty  with  the  present  Government 
in  Mexico.  And  as  we  have  had  prophets  on  the 
other  side,  I  will  now  beg  to  turn  prophet  myself. 
I  prophesy,  when  a  treaty  is  made,  if  it  ever  be 
made,  that  that  treaty  will  be  decidedly  opposed 
by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  They  will 
oppose  it  as  being  too  liberal  or  too  rigid  to  Mex- 
ico; it  will  have  in  it  too  little  or  too  much  for  their 
approbation.  I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this 
prophecy.  Put  the  prophecy  down  in  your  memo- 
randum books,  and  when  the  day  shall  come  wiien 
we  shall  have  such  a  treaty  to  dispose  of,  it  will  be 
seen  whether  I  have  prophesied  truly  or  not. 

Sir,  the  President  will  be  satisfied  with  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  payment  of  our  claims,  and  for 
an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and  sacrifices  which 
the  war  has  cost  us.  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico  were  reejarded  as  sufficient  for  all  of  our 
demands  against  Mexico.  Something- more  may- 
or may  not  now  be  required.  Tampico  and  the 
mountains  of  Sierra  Madre,  without  other  equiv- 
alents than  our  demands,  with,  probably,  the 
security  of  some  commercial  privileges,  may  be 
required  now.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
precise  terms  of  a  contemplated  treaty,  before  it  is 
made,  can,  with  propriety,  be  made  public. 

Sir,  the  President  never  dreamed,  at  any  time, 
that  any  one  ever  thought  that  his  object,  hereto- 
fore or  now,  was  the  extinction  of  the  nationality 
of  Mexico.  I  never  heard,  sir,  from  any  respect- 
able source,  until  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun]  introduced  his  resolutions  upon 
that  subject,  that  the  President  ever  had  or  could 
have  any  such  scheme  in  view.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  assumes,  in  the  face  of  the  President's 
message,  that  such  are  the  designs  of  the  President, 
and  upon  that  assumption  he  bases  his  opposition 
to  the  ten-regiment  bill.  Sir,  my  honorable  friend 
described  to  us,  with  great  force  and  much  appa- 
rent feeling,  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  lash  of 
party,  and  in  the  same  contiection  he  told  us,  that 
he  came  here  this  winter  prepared  to  vote  for  any 
reasonable  amount  of  men  and  money,  to  carry  on 
this  war  successfully.  When  I  put  tliese  state- 
ments together — the  party  lash,  of  which  he  so 
justly  and  bitterly  complained,  and  the  change 
which  he  confessed  had  been  made  in  his  original, 
generous  intentions  towards  the  Administration, 
upon  the  subject  of  this  war,  and  that  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  before  us — I  could  but  think  that 
the  party  lash  had  been  but  too  successfully  applied 
to  him.  He  found,  on  his  arrival  here,  that  many 
of  his  party  were  not  up  to  his  original  mark;  that 
some  of  them  were  so  far  below  it  as  to  be  ad- 
vocates of  the  policy  to  bring  back  our  army  the 
quickest,  and  shortest,  and  cheapest  v^ay,  without 
peace,  or  indemnity,  or  the  payment  of  the  claims 
of  our  citizens.  I  could  but  think  that  the  rigor 
of  party  discipline,  against  his  better  will  and 
judgment,  had  forced  hiiu  to  abandon  his  original 
position,  and  to  go  over  to  the  platform  prepared 
for  him  by  the  Senators  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cohivint] 
and  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale.]  Forced  into 
this  new  position,  I  thought  that  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  assign  some  reason  for  this  change, 
and  that  reason  he  t'ound  in  the  position  he  assumes, 
that  it  is  the  design  of  the  President  to  seize  and 
liold  the  whole  of  Mexico.  Sir,  that  sin,  of  which 
the  Senator  spoke,  in  the  poetic  language  of  Pope, 
that  at  first  was  repulsive,  then  tolerated,  and  then 
embraced,  was  a  description,  I  thought,  fully  appli- 
cable to  his  transitions,  in  reference  to  his  change 
of  policy  upon  the  subject  of  this  war,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  opposite  policy. 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desires  to  drive 
us,  it  would  appear,  to  the  issue  of  calling  the 
army  back,  the  cheapest  and  shortest  way,  or  to 
take  the  whole  of  Mexico.  He  has  made  this 
issue;  we  have  not  made  it.  We  take  the  issue 
of  a  prosecution  of  this  war  until  we  force  a  peace, 
predioated  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  claims  of 
our  citizens  and  of  indemnifying  the  country  to 
some  extent  for  the  expenses  of  this  war;  or  the 


withdrawal  of  our  army,  without  peace,  or  indem- 
nity, or  the  payment  of  those  claims.  This  is  the 
true  issue.  But,  sir,  the  Syenator  from  Tennessee 
is  an  able  and  an  adroit  man. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  lake  that  as  a  comph- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  Well,  then,  sir,  I  will  take  it 
back'.  But  I  will  say,  that  from  his  great  abilities, 
and  talents,  and  influence  in  Tennessee,  and  from 
the  is.^ues  he  made  up  for  the  people  of  that  State 
to  decide,  that  he  produced  a  revolution  in  public 
sentiment  in  that  State,  and  took  it  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  He  came  here  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  powers  of  mind,  whicli  led  us  to  expect 
whaLwe  know  now  liy  experience.  Now,  sir,  he 
would  make  an  issue  for  us  of  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico, or  the  line  of  the  Rio  Giande  or  the  Nueces. 
This  is  his  own  issue,  noi  ours.  Yet  this  is  the 
issue  he  argues.  He  assumes  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  to  take  the  whole  of  Mexico; 
and,  so  regarding  it,  he  gives  us  his  views  at  great 
length,  mosteloquently  and  powerfully  againstsuch 
a  measure.  To  prove  that  that  is  the  object  of  the 
Administration,  he  refers  to  tlie  abolition  of  the 
transit  duties  in  Mexico,  in  whicli  he  sees  an  efifort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Mexico.  I  suppose  the  Senator  refers 
to  tlie  order  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
General  Scott.  That  order  Vv^as  given  for  no  such 
purpose.  It  was  found  impossible  to  collect  these 
transit  duties  with  our  machinery  in  a  country 
like  Mexico.  They  were  therefore  abolished;  and 
in  lieu  of  those  duties,  the  diflerent  departments  of 
Mexico  were  required  by  General  Scott  to  fiu'nish 
him  a  gross  amount,  at  stated  periods,  which  has 
been  done.  The  revenues  thus  collected  exceed, 
according  to  the  statement  of  General  Scott,  four- 
fold the  amount  that  was  received  under  the  sys- 
tem that  he  abolished.  Does  the  Senator  call  this 
electioneering,  or  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Mexico.' 
Thinking  that  this  evidence  proves  the  truth  of  his 
assumption,  that  the  Administration  desires  the 
subjugation  of  all  Mexico,  he  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate,  with  great  force  and  skill,  the  objec- 
tions which  he  sees  in  such  a  measure.  Now,  sir, 
if  we  shall  be  drawn  to  such  an  issue  by  the  em- 
barrassnients  flung  in  the  v/ay  of  our  Government 
at  home,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  such 
opposition  gives  to  the  people  of  Mexiso;  which 
issue  is,  to  retreat  ingloriously  from  that  country, 
leaving  an  exasperated  and  perpetual,  and  prob- 
ably a  pursuing  enemy  behind  us,  without  peace 
or  indemnity,  or  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  our 
citizens;  orto  take  the  whole  of  Mexico, — whatever 
may  be  the  consequences,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to 
say,  m.arch  on.  In  such  a  chain  of  evils,  I  am 
ready  to  say,  that,  sir,  although  against  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  and  against  any  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable cession  of  territory,  if  we  are  to  take  the 
issue  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I 
will  go  for  the  whole  of  Mexico,  with  all  the  ob- 
jections attending  it,  and  there  are  many  which  are 
great,  but,  in  my  judgment,  not  entirely  insur- 
mountable. What  are  they?  The  Senator  enu- 
merates them.  The  population  of  that  country  is 
one,  and  the  extent  of  the  country  is  the  other. 

The  population  of  that  country  is  about  seven 
millions;  of  this  number  three-fourths  are  Indian.s, 
illiterate,  docile,  passive,  inoltensive,  never  desir- 
ing and  never  exercising  any  of  the  privileges  of 
citizens — never  voting,  or  taking  any  part  in  elec- 
tions in  that  country,  or  in  its, revolutions.  These 
Indians  are  of  different  tribes,  and  each  of  them 
speaks,  as  the  Senator  intbrms  us,  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  others.  Vv^'hat  shall  we  do  with 
these  Indians?  Will  we  allow  them  to  vote,  orto 
be  represented  ?  I  would  do  neither;  I  would  treat 
them  as  we  do  our  own  Indians — give  them  agents 
and  laws,  and  kindness,  and  education.  They  are 
a  degraded  race  in  Mexico — they  could  be  made 
less  so  under  our  administration.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  av/are  of  this.  Some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  that  Senator  introduced  and 
passed  a  bill  to  remove  all  the  Indian  tribes  from 
out  of  the  States  in  which  they  resided,  and  in 
v/hich  they  never  voted,  nor  were  thev  ever  repre- 
sented, to  a  country  set  apart  for  them  west  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  There  are  those  tribes 
now,  twenty  odd  of  them,  speaking  as  many  lan- 
guages, all'improving  and  happy— so  much  so, 
that'on  two  occasions  a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with 
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but  few  dissenting  voices,  to  organize  those  tribes 
into  a  territory,  preparatory  to  admitting  ihem  into 
this  Confederacy.  We  can  get  along  with  those 
Indians  with  as  little  trouble  as  we  do  with  our 
own.  They  are  less  warlike,  le*s  enlightened  or 
energetic.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  other  fourth 
of  the  population  of  Mexico,  v/hich  consists  of 
pure  blood,  and  half-breeds  of  Indian  and  Euro- 
pean blood  ?  To  this  class  I  would  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  naturalization  laws,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  I  would  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
respect,  and  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  th^r 
property  and  religion,  and  ultimately  make  them, 
as  we  do  all  naturalized  foreigners,  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  native-born  citizens.  But  the  Senator 
says  this  cannot.be  done.  They  have  in  their  veins 
the  blood  of  the  Visigoths  and  Celtibereans,  a  race 
of -people  that  v/as  never  heard  to  groan.  In  this 
poetic  description  I  of  course  have  no  confidence. 
If  they  suffer,  they  will  sigh,  whatever  party  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  He  says  they  will  never  be- 
come reconciled  to  us,  and  will  assassinate  upon 
every  opportunity.  1  do  not  believe  in  irreconcil- 
iation  for  general,  and  not  for  private  griefs,  and 
particularly  for  benefits  conferred.  If,  however, 
they  will  stab  and  assassinate,  there  is  a  remedy 
in  this  country  for  such  abuses,  and  that  remedy 
grows  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  is  vul- 
garly called  "  hemp. "  But  these  people  are  Cath- 
olics— and  so  they  are.  Are  Catholics  opposed  to 
our  institutions,  in  this  or  that  country.'  In  this 
country  we  have  not  found  it  so.  We  have  had 
Catholics  in  our  service,  at  the  head  of  our  armies, 
in  our  Cabinet,  and  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
From  Mexico,  the  Catholics — for  they  are  all  Cath- 
olics— have  expelled  monarcliy,  and  have  copied 
our  Constitution  for  their  form  of  government.  I 
would  extend  to  Mexico,  as  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, unreserved  toleration  in  religious  faith.  That 
would  be  my  remedy. 

But  the  country  is  a  large  one,  and  if  added  to 
this,  would  destroy  both.  That  is  only  an  opin- 
ion. Every  extension  of  territory  thus  far  has 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  it.  The  Whigs 
have  ever  opposed  the  extension  of  territory — it 
has  been  their  destiny — and  always  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  our  liberties.  The 
only  instances  of  disturbances  in  the  States  have 
been  confined  to  the  old  ones,  and  in  those  near 
the  centre.  We  have  had  a  convention  of  malcon- 
tents at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  whiskey  insar- 
rection  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  auspices,  I 
believe,  of  Albert  Gallatin,  and  some  dissatisfac- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  growing  out  of  our  reve-  j 
nue  laws.  These,  I  believe,  were  all.  Let  us 
have  something  else  than  speculation  upon  this 
subject.  But  if  this  country  is  to  be  added,  he 
tells  us  we  are  to  have  a  standing  army  to  keep 
the  people  quiet,  and  to  protect  it.  A  small  peace 
establishment  and  our  navy  would  be  sufficient  for 
both  these  purposes.  Will  the  people  of  Yucatan, 
or  Honduras,  or  New  Grenada  ever  invade  it?  It 
is  liardly  probable.  But  the  debts  whicli  Mexico 
owes  abroad  and  to  the  church,  would  you  pay 
those  debts?  inquires  the  Senator.  I  answer,  yes; 
and  with  the  revenues  of  Mexico — which,  under 
the  operation  of  our  finance  laws,  would  easily  and 
speedily  be  done.  But  the  annexation  of  Mexico 
would  greatly  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Execu- 
tive, by  the  appointment  of  judges,  marshals,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  governors,  &c.;  and  such  patron- 
age would  cost  us  a  great  deal,  and  make  the 
President  dangerous  from  his  increased  power. 
Sir,  the  cost  would  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
the  country;  and  as  for  patronage,  it  is  the  oldest, 
the  most  popular,  and  has  really  the  least  in  it,  of 
all  the  fears  which  ever  beset  our  people.  Instead 
of  strengthening  it  weakens  the  President.  He 
has  generally  many  applicants  for  office — he  can 
give  it  to  but  one.  He  that  receives  it  is  no  more 
a  friend  to  the  President  than  he  was  before;  and 
those  who  wanted  the  office  and  do  not  get  it,  are 
often  made  enemies  of  the  President  on  account  of 
the  disappointment.  The  man  he  appoints,  thougli 
probably  influential  before,  loses  his  influence  by 
the  very  fact  that  his  motives  are  always  suspect- 
ed. No  man  who  has  ever  had  patronage  desires  it. 
I  have  felt  this  myself.  I  represent  a  people  who 
generally  care  but  little  about  office;  yet  it  has 
happened  that  for  a  vacant  office  there  were  more 
than  one  application;  and  the  most  painful  of  all 
my  duties  here  has  ever  been  to  choose  between 


my  friends.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  was 
once  in  the  War  Department,  ^s  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  was  once  in  the 
Navy  Department.  They  have  had  some  expe- 
rience upon  this  subject  of  patronage.  Do  they 
,not  well  rememl)er  how  much  they  were  annoyed 
by  it.'  How  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  see  gen- 
tlemen on  business,  on  account  of  the  hordes  of 
office-seekers  that  surrounded  them.'  Would  not 
those  gentlemen. have  been  highly  gratified  if  they 
could  have  been  relieved  of  ail  this  trouble.'  Yes, 
sir,  tin's  cry  of  patronage,  designed  lo  create  a  jeal- 
ousy of  Executive  power,  was  in  full  blast  when 
I  came  here  many  years  ago;  and  being  then  a 
very  young  man,  I  was  green  enough  to  believe 
there  "was  something  in  it.  This  cry  has  been  in 
full  blast  ever  since,  and  will  be  in  full  blast  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone.  If  you  want  to  strengthen 
your  Executive,  deprive  him  of  patronage  alto- 
gether; if  you  would  serve  the  country,  afford  as 
few  occasions  for  its  exercise  as  possible. 

These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  prominent  objections 
urged  by  the  Senator  against  the  incorporation  of 
all  Mexico  into  this  Union.  And  to  render  this 
measure  still  more  odious,  he  imputes  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  army,  and  to  those  who  sustain 
both,  the  base  and  ignoble  purposes  of  parrying 
on  the  war  for  "  gold  and  glory."  Sir,  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  war  was  inevitaljle 
on  our  part,  and  that  it  is  prosecuted  from  the 
same  inevitable  necessity.  Tl^e  Senator  compared 
this  war  upon  Mexico  to  that  of  Cortez,  under 
Spanish  authority,  which  he  said  was  a  war  for 
gold  and  glory. 

Mr.  BELL  disclaimed  having  made  any  such 
statement. 

Mr.  SEVIER  said  this  gold  and  glory  had  been 
flung  in,  for  some  cause  which  h.e  did  not  under- 
stand. If  it  was  not  intended  to  be  alleged  that 
this  war  was  for  some  such  cause,  why  was  it  in- 
troduced .' 

Mr.  BELL  hoped  the  Senator  would  excuse 
him  for  interrupting  him,  but  he  had  said  nothing 
as  to  the  object  of  this  war  being  for  gold  and 
glory;  but  had  said,  that  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  and  the  present  time,  perhaps 
some  motive  may  have  crept  in  which  we  did 
not  know  of  exactly,  and  which  might  govern 
others  in  voting  for  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  Well,  sir,  why  did  he  say  that 
gold  and  glory  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  Cortez, 
unless  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  officersand  men 
engaged  in  this  war  the  same  unholy  ends  and 
purposes  which  he  says  governed  Cortez  and  his 
companions.'  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says 
the  party  here,  or  the  Administration,  or  its  friends 
upon  this  floor,  who  vote  for  this  bill,  and  for  a 
further  prosecution  of  this  war,  are  governed  by 
any  such  desire  of  gold  and  glory,  he  says  that 
which  he  cannot  sustain,  and  which  is  not  true. 
The  Administration  are  guiltless  of  such  motives; 
the  act  of  Trisi,  the  act  of  Slidell,  the  acts  of  our 
generals  in  Mexico,  plainly  show  that  such  are 
not  the  sentijnents  of  this  party  and  this  Admin- 
istration. The  Senator  also  urged  as  an  addition- 
al reason  which  would  render  the  acquisition  of 
Mexico  unpopular — the  removal  of  the  capital 
from  its  present  location;  a  necessary  consequence, 
he  affirmed,  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  done  during  my  time.'  I  have 
learned  the  way  here,  and  desire  to  travel  no  new 
roads,  to  any  new  capital  of  the  IJnited  States.  I 
am  content  to  let  it  remain  where  it  is.  Yet,  I  can 
tell  thatSenator,  that  the  time  may  come,  although 
he  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  when  this  capital 
rhay  be  moved,  whether  Mexico  is  annexed  or 
not.  This  is  a  vi'ork  which  our  successors  may, 
or  may  not,  accomplish.  These  are  the  reasons, 
all  based  upon  the  assumed  fact,  that  the  subju- 
gation and  annexation  of  all  Mexico  is  the  ol)ject 
of  the  Administration;  upon  that  assumption  the 
Senator  justifies  his  opposition  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  These  are  the  facts  which  are  to  justify 
him  in  voting  against  supplies  and  reinforcements 
to  our  gallant  army  in  Mexico.  It  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  "Whig  destiny,  in  time  of  war  to  vote  against 
supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  our 
country.  I  understand  that  the  Senator,  and  the 
party  with  whom  he  acts,  will  not  vote  a.  dollar 
for  supplies  or  reinforcements  of  any  kind  to  our 
army  in  Mexico.     Is  he  willing  to  let  that  army 


perish  for  want  of  supplies  and  reinforcements.' 
Does  he  expect  the  (;ountry  to  sustain  him  and  his 
friends  in  such  a  course  as  this.'  No,  sir;  wo 
unto  that  man,  in  time  of  war,  who  shall  refuse  to 
vote  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  army  of 
our  country ! 

Mr.  BELL.  Don 't  take  the  proper  officers  away, 
and  our  army  will  not  perish. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  We  have  got  the  proper  officers 
there,  and  will  keep  them  there.  If  the  army  is  left 
to  perish  in  Mexico,  there  will  be  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility upon  those  who  refused  it  the  necessary 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  Would  the  Senator 
leave  our  army  in  Mexico  witfioat  reinforcements 
until  the  day  of  danger  arrives  .' 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  army  were  really  in  danger, 
I  would  vote  any  number  of  men  we  should  re- 
quire; I  thought  there  was  a  sufficient  force  there 
already,  and  that  the  army  was  in  no  danger 

Mr.  SEVIER.  The  Senator  used  the  word 
"  rescue" — that  he  would  be  willing  to  rescue  the 
army  from  danger. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  disclaim  the  idea.  I  said  I  would 
not  vote  supplies  until  I  saw  the  army  in  danger; 
and  took  the  position  that  25,000  men,  or  30,000 
men,  under  Scott,  with  able  and  experienced  men 
to  command  them,  v/ere  not  likely  to  be  in  danger. 
All  the  documents  on  this  subject  go  to  show  that 
the  force  now  there  is  amply  adeq\iate  for  neces- 
sary purposes.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  misrepresent  me. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  Very  fi\r  from  it.  But  I  called 
his  attention  expressly  to  this  phrase,  which  struck 
my  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  an  explanation.  I  used 
the  word  "  rescue,"  particularly  desiiring  some  ex- 
planation from  the  Senator  if  I  had  misconceived 
him,  but  he  was  silent.  And  then  I  went  on  with 
my  comments.  Then,  again,  in  regard  to  voting 
supplies,  1  thought  that  he  meant  to  say,  he  would 
not  vote  suijplies  until  he  saw  the  army  in  danger, 

Mr.  BELL.  I  said  that  I  thought  the  force  at 
present  in  Mexico  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  But  the  head  of  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Scott,  advised  an  addition  to  his  forces;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  that  recommendation,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  force  to  collect  the 
revenue,  to  support  not  only  the  men  we  propose 
to  send  there  by  this  bill,  but  those  already  there, 
that  this  bill  was  proposed. 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me, 
General  Scott  had  estimated  how  many  men  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  occupying 
all  the  States  of  Mexico.  But  I  presume,  if  it  be 
intended  to  get  a  peace  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, an  additional  force  would  not  be  required.  If 
thought  that,  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  all 
the  posts,  thirty  thousand  men  at  present  under 
Scott,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  adequate,  with  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  cooperating  on  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  honorable  Senator  observed  that  the 
state  of  the  army  depends  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  general  commanding  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Executive  here,  and  it  is  only  by  extending 
operations  in  such  a  manner  as  in  Mexico,  that 
the  Administration  will  ever  be  able  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  necessity  of  holding  it  entire- 
ly, and  that  an  additional  force  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  SEVIER  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  explan- 
ations of  the  Senator.  He  had  intended  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  other  parts  of  his  speech; 
but  as  he  was  weary  of  this  colloquy,  he  would 
pass  over  them.  He  would  now  conclude  by  sum- 
ming up  what  he  had  endeavored  to  present  to  the 
Senate.  He  had  endeavored  to  show,  first,  that 
the  war  was  inevitable  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States;  secondly,  that  it  had  been  wisely  managed 
and  successfully  carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  of  the  country;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
United  States  had  ever  been  ready  and  willing, 
and  are  siill  ready  and  willing,  to  make  peace 
with  any  stable  Government  of  Mexico,  on  hon- 
orable and  liberal  terms;  that  it  never  was  the 
design  of  the  Administration  to  subjugate  and  an- 
nex the  whole  of  Mexico;  and  that  all  the  territory 
the  Administration  ever  desired,  or  now  desires,  is 
but  a  reasonable  portion,  sufficiently  valuable  to 
the  United  States  to  defray  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens against  Mexico,  and  to  indemnify  the  coun- 
try for"  the  expenses  of  this  war.  This,  sir,  is  th« 
platform  on  which  the  Administration  stands. 
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The  War  ivith  Mexico — Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  W.  THOMPSON, 

OF  INDIANA. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Januarij  27,  1848, 

On  referring  to  the  appropriate  Committees  the 

President's  Annual  Message. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Chair.mam:  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
have  felt  myself  at  all  called  upon  to  address  the 
committee  upon  the  several  subjects  towards  which 
its  attention  has  been  directed  for  the  last  week  or 
ten  days,  if  it  were  not  that  I  feel  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity for  doing  what  I  have  never  before  done  in 
my  life — that  is,  to  define  my  position.  About 
four  weeks  ago  I  was  represented  by  a  newspaper 
in  New  York  as  having  made  a  speech  of  some 
hour's  length  upon  this  floor,  advocating  the  entire 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  Mexico.  On  the  day 
before  yesterday  1  was  represented  by  the  "Union'' 
of  this  city  as  having  made  another  speech,  justi- 
fying the  entire  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the 
present  Administration  in  the  origin,  prosecution, 
and  objects  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  For  fear, 
therefore,  that  somebody  should  suppose  I  might 
possibly  have  made  a  speech  of  this  kind,  I  deem 
It  expedie)it  to  take  this  opportunity  to  declare 
what  are  the  sentiments  I  really  entertain  upon 
this  question;  and  I  think  I  shall  convince  gentle- 
men, before  I  get  through,  that  I  have  neither 
made  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  speeches. 

My  chief  purpose  in  now  rising  is  to  notice  sev- 
eral of  the  positions  taken  by  gentlemen  upon  the 
other  side  of  this  Chamber — positions  which  I 
think  have  been  taken  with  great  care  and  great 
reflection,  with  a  view  to  defend  the  Administra- 
tion, not  only  in  the  origin,  but  in  the  progress  of 
this  war;  and  more  especially  to  notice  some  of 
the  remarkable  features  which  I  find  in  the  speech 
made  several  days  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  from  the  Baltimore  district,  [Mr.  Mc- 
Lane.J  I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  this  as  a 
remarkable  speech,  not  only  because  it  was  deliv- 
ered on  this  floor  with  great  ingenuity,  with  great 
power,  and  with  great  eloquence,  but  because  it 
went  a  bow-shot — a  hundred  bow-shots — beyond 
all  the  speeches  which  have  been  made  here  in  the 
assumption  of  positions  which  I  consider  to  be 
erroneous,  find  which  not  only  do  injustice  to  the 
Cons:ress  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  manifest,  marked  injustice 
to  the  distinguished  commander  of  our  army,  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  The  gentleman,  in  my  conception, 
has  entirely  mistaken  the  great  questions  of  his- 
tory which  are  involved  in  the  origin  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  has  made  these  questions,  thus 
misstated  by  him,  subserve  what,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  were  exclusively  and  entirely  the 
party  purposes  of  this  Administration. 

The  gentleman's  speech,  as  originally  written 
out  by  himself,  I  presume,  and  published  in  the 
*' Union,"  contained  the  assumption — in  order  to 
justify  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  is- 
suance of  the  order  of  the  13th  January,  1846,  for 
the  march  of  the  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande — that  the  President,  in  his  message  of  De- 
cember, 184.5,  had  communicated  to  Congress  the 
fact  that  General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  march 
the  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  quote 
his  words.  He  says:  "  In  December,  1845,  Con- 
'  gress  was  informed  that  General  Taylor  had  been 
*  assigned  to  the  defence  of  the  country  west  to  the 
'Rio  Grande." 

Now,  I  have  carefully  looked  into  the  history  of 
this  thing;  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  pub- 
lic documents  upon  which  I  can  lay  my  hands, 
and  nowhere  do  I  find,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  all  the  communications  which  emanated 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber, 1345,  or  prior  to  that  time,  the  declaration 
that  General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  march 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  was  no  such  message,  no  such  document  to 
be  found,  no  such  political  fact  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  did  communicate  to  Congress  in  December 
1845,  that  he  had  assigned  General  Taylor  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  that  his  position  was 
to  be  taken  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande- 
but  not  that  he  was  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande.' 


The  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  session,  communicated  to  Congress  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  that  General  Taylor  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  comiTiand  of  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  with  an  "  ultimate 
destination"  to  the  Rio  Grande — with  a  purpose  of 
ultimately  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
but  nowhere,  either  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
there  any  communication  made  to  Congress  that 
General  Taylor  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  ordered  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

But,  in  the  published  speech  of  the  gentleman  in 
pamphlet  form,  I  find  a  much  greater  mistake  upon 
this  subject.  It  was  there  declared  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  December,  1845,  gave  notice  to  Congress 
that  General  Taylor  had  been  assigned  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  "  west  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
[Mr.  McL AN E  explained  thatthis  was  a  mistake. 
It  should  have  been  "  west  to  the  Rio  Grande." 
He  requested  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  read 
from  the  document  which  he  handed  him.] 

Mr.  THOMPSON  read  as  follows,  from  the 
President's  message  of  2d  December,  1845: 
-"  Our  army  was  ordrred  to  take  posiiion  in  tlie  country 
between  tlie  Nueces  and  tlie  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  inva- 
sion of'  the  Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by  tlie 
Mexican  forces." 

Also  the  following,  from  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  of  June  15,  1845,  to  General  Taylor: 

"The  point  of  jour  ultimate  destination  is  tl)e  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist 
with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to 
repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  tAeet)cn<o/a»ineia<Jon, 
will  be  our  western  border." 

Sir,  neither  of  the  positions  of  the  gentleman  are 
true,  so  far  as  they  undertake  to  give  a  part  of  the 
public  history  of  the  times.  There  was  no  such 
order  issued  to  General  Taylor — no  such  fact  com- 
municated to  Congress.  He  was  ordered  to  lake 
position  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  '■'■  vUimale"  object  of  protecting  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  extracts  which  I 
now  read,  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman,  prove 
this  beyond  controversy,  and  they  prove  nothing 
more.  The  express  declaration  of  the  President, 
in  his  message  of  2d  December,  1845,  is,  that 
General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  take  position 
"  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte."  Where 
was  that  position.'  Was  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  with  a  view  lo  its  protection,  as  the 
gentleman  asserts.'  No,  sir,  it  was  at  Corpus 
Christi,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nueces — more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande — 
from  whence  no  protection  could  be  given  to  that 
valley  without  marching  the  army  across  the  "  stu- 
pendous desert"  which  intervenes. 

The  last  extract  I  have  read,  at  the  instance  of 
the  gentleman,  is  still  more  explicit  than  that  from 
the  message  of  the  President.  It  declares  that  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  only  the  "  ultimate 
destination"  of  the  army;  that  it  was  not  then  to 
be  protected,  but  might  be  thereafter.  Rut  it  proves 
nothing  in  the  present  controversy,  and  has  no  re- 
lation to  it;  for  it  is  part  of  an  order  issued  before 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country,  and  un- 
der which  General  Taylor  took  position  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  remained  there  many  months — not  to 
protect  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  army  of  Mexico,  if 
such  invasion  should  be  attempted. 

But  the  next  position,  untenable  as  I  think  it  is, 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  is  the 
assumption,  that  by  the  act  of  Texas,  in  the  for- 
mation of  her  constitution,  with  which  she  was 
admitted  into  this  Union,  she  adopted  the  statute 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  of  18.36  as  a  part  of  her 
fundamental  law;  and  that,  by  the  admi.ssion  o\ 
Texas  into  the  Union,  after  the  resolution  of  an- 
nexation was  passed,  with  that  constitution,  she 
became,  as  a  consequence,  a  part  o'f  this  Union,  to 
the  extent  of  boundaries  laid  dov/n  in  that  statute. 

I  again  quote  the  gentleman's  own  words.  He 
says: 

"  A  reference  to  this  act  of  admi':sion  of  the  State  of 
Texas  (99tli  December,  1845,)  nil!  show  that  it  was  the 
State  of  Texas  that  was  admitted,  with  a  constitution,  al- 
ready formed,  affirming  the  declriratorv  statutes  wliich  do- 
tincd  the  boundary  west  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  with  such 
boundary  she  was  admitted  a  State  into  the  Union." 

I  understood,  that,  in  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man as  delivered  here  the  other  day,  he  first  as- 
sumed that  the  constitution  of  Texas,  existing  at 
the  time  of  her  admission  into  this  Union,  defi"ned 


her  boundary  line,  in  expiess  terms,  to  be  the  Rio 
Grande;  but  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  posi- 
tion, when  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kauf- 
man] came  to  his  aid,  and  then  assumed  the  posi- 
tion expressed  in  the  extract  I  have  read. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  into  the  history  of 
this  question.  If  Texas  liad  the  right  to  pass  that 
act,  and  thereby  acquired  the  boundary  claimed 
by  it,  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did 
adopt  that  claim,  of  course  there  is  now  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  if  Texas  had  no  right  to  pass 
that  law — if  she  acquired  no  title  by  it — then  the 
whole  claim  set  up  by  the  President  in  behalf  of 
tlje  United  States,  and  in  his  own  defence  founded 
upon  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Now,  sir,  the  boundary  of  Texas,  before  her 
revolt  against  Mexico,  was  just  as  well  defined  a.s 
is  the  boundary  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland  and  Virginia.     Originally  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  constituted  a  very  small  portion  of 
what  she  afterwards  possessed.   Having  been  con- 
stituted a  State,  with  Coahuila,  of  the  Mexican 
Confederacy,  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas  was  well  known  to  be 
the  Nueces.    How,  then,  did  she  acquire  boundary 
beyond  that  river.'     The  gentleman  admitted  that 
the  Texas  which  revolutionized  was  the   Texas 
which  was  admitted  into  this  Union.     Then  she 
acquired  no  title  but  by  revolution — no  title  that 
she  has  not  maintained  by  the  sv/ord;  and  if  she 
has   maintained   title   to  the   Rio   Grande   by  the 
sword,  why,  then  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  to  recognize  that  title. 
j  But  Texas  never  did,  never  has,  and  never  will, 
I  except  as  aided  by  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
!  maintain  title  by  the  sword  to  one  footbeyond  San 
j  Patricio  county.     The  Nueces  was  the  geographi- 
cal division  between  her  and  Tamaulipas,  and  San 
Patricio  was  her  western  county,  extending  origi- 
nally to  the  Nueces;  but  Texas,  after  her  revolu- 
1  tion,  extended  that  county  a  short  distance  beyond 
j  the  west  bank  of  the  Nueces,  so  as  to  take  in  Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Texas  passed  the  act  of  her  Congress  on  19th 
December,  1836,  predicated  on  the  right  which 
j  she  claimed  to  have  acquired  under  her  compact 
or  agreement  with  Santa  Anna.  That  compact  or 
agreement  gave  her  no  power,  no  right,  with  ref- 
erence to  boundary.  It  was  an  agreement  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
[Mr.  Dixon,]  the  other  day.  General  Jackson  re- 
pudiated— refused  to  recognize  as  of  any  binding 
validity  upon  anybody.  What  right,  then,  did 
Texas  acquire  under  it?  Why,  liy  virtue  of  the 
constitution  of  Mexico  of  1824,  Santa  Anna  had 
no  power  to  make  a  treaty;  he  was  not  the  acting 
President  of  Mexico.  It  was  true,  if  he  had  been  at 
home,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  would  have  been; 
but  the  constitution  of  1824  prescribed  that,  when- 
ever the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was 
in  the  field  commanding  her  armies,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident should  perform  the  functions  of  President. 
These  are  the  words  of  that  instrument : 

"  The  restriction  of  the  faculties  of  the  President  are  the 
following  :  First,  the  President  cannot  take  command  of  the 
forces  by  sea  or  land,  in  i>erson.  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  General  Congress;  or,  should  it  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, without  the  Council  of  Government,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present.  When  he  takes  the  command 
with  these  retiuisites,  the  Vice  President  shall  administer  the 
Government.'^ 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  Santa  Anna 
was  in  the  field,  his  functions  as  President  ceased; 
and  as  military  commander,  it  is  unquestionably 
clear  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  an  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  territory  or  property  of  Mexico, 
except  such  as  was  personal  only  to  himself,  and 
those  uniting  with  him.  He  did  make  such  an 
agreement  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Texans,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lib- 
erty, having  no  reference  whatever  to  permanent 
boundary,  "and  which  would  have  been  utterly 
nugatory  if  it  had.  There  was  no  right  acquired 
by^Texas  on  the  subject  of  boundary  in  conse- 
quence of  that  agreement.  But  if  there  had  been, 
it  was  predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  agreement 
should  afterwards  be  ratified— be  made  into  a  trea- 
ty by  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  on  the  part 
of  Texas,  who  should  meet  commissioners  on  the 
part  bf  Mexico,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  No  com- 
missioners were  appointed  on  either  side.  But 
Texas,  of  her  own  will,  passed  the  law  of  1836, 
defining  her  boundary  line  to  be  the  Rio  Grande. 
She  had  no  right  to  do  it.     It  was  an  act  of  usur- 
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nation — the  usurpation  of  territory  over  which  she 
had  acquired  no  control  by  revolution,  by  this 
compact,  or  by  treaty. 

Then,  if  the  act  of  ]836  was  not  passed  by  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  Texas,  if  she  acquired  no 
right  by  it,  how  could  we  have  acquired  a  right  by 
it,  even  though  we  had  adopted  it?  Unquestion- 
ably we  could  acquire  none.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  we  did  not  recognize  the  act  of  1836  as  being 
obligatory  upon  us  by  the  terms  of  annexation. 
Everybody  knows  tha:  the  cause  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Tyler  treaty  was,  that  it  proposed  to  amiex 
Texas,  to  tlie  Rio  Grande,  to  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  shakes  his  head.  I  refer  him  to 
the  course  of  debate  on  that  question,  to  the  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  opposed  that  treaty,  and  he  will  there  see  that 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  opposition  to  it  was, 
that  it  proposed  to  annex  a  part  of  Mexico.  By 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  gentleman's 
own  party  it  was  opposed  on  that  very  ground. 
The  terms  of  annexation,  as  provided  in  the  joint 
resolution,  were  so  shaped  as  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  encountered  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas  by  the  Tyler  treaty.  And  they  were  made 
so  with  design;  done,  not  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  Texas,  but  done  by  a  party,  banded 
together  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
with  the  express  and  deliberate  view  of  deceiving 
the  jjeople  of  the  country  on  that  very  question. 
Why,  need  we  now  to  be  told,  that  all  over  this 
country,  wlien  the  opponents  of  annexation  de- 
clared that  annexation  was  identical  with  war,  its 
advocates  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  endeavored  to 
make  the  country  believe  there  vvould  be  no  war.' 
But  gentlemen  now  turn  about,  and  frankly  ac- 
knowledge they  have  been  wrong.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  told  the  House  the  other  day 
that  we  procured  the  war  at  "  the  cost  of  annexa- 
tion." Yes,  sir,  he  spoke  most  truly;  the  sad 
experience  of  the  last  two  years  had  not  failed  to 
convince  even  the  warmest  advocates  of  annexa- 
tion of  that  fact.  The  joint  resolution  of  annexa- 
tion, as  I  verily  believe,  was  shaped  with  especial 
reference  to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country  on 
the  question  of  annexation. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  Texas  having  acquired 
no  title  by  the  act  declaring  her  boundary  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande,  none  could  have  been  conlerred  on 
the  United  States,  if  we  had  adopted  that  act.  But 
■we  did  not.  In  the  constitution  of  Texas,  with 
which  she  was  received  into  the  Union,  and  which 
was  adopted  after  the  joint  resolution  for  annexa- 
tion had  passed,  there  was  an  express  provision 
that  all  acts  of  her  Congress  were  atfirmed  and 
continued  in  full  force,  except  those  in  derogation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  violutivn 
of  Ike  terms  of  annexation.  Now,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  as  one  of  its  most  prominent 
features,  contained  a  provision  that  the  question  of 
boundary  shnuld  be  left  to  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion. And  if  the  question  of  boundary  were  to  be 
settled  by  negotiation,  how  could  this  act  of  183G 
be  otherwise  than  inconsistent  with  the  joint  reso- 
lution.' That  act  fixed  the  boundary  without  ne- 
gotiation, declared  the  R.io  Grande  to  be  the  west- 
ern boundary,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
express  terms  of  annexation,  had  no  binding  force 
upon  the  United  States.  Texas,  herself,  could  not 
have  regarded  that  statute  as  afhrmed  by  her  con- 
stitution; for,  by  excepting  all  acts  in  conflict  with 
our  joint  resolution,  she,  in  point  of  fact,  repealed 
the  act  of  19th  December,  1836.  Such  is  the  legal 
effect  of  her  own  constitution,  solemnly  made  and 
ratified,  and  by  its  terms  she  must  now  stand. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kaufman] 
told  the  committee,  the  other  day,  that  the  act  of 
1836  was  regarded  by  Texas  as  conferring  juris- 
diction upon  her  to  the  R,io  Grande.  And  to  what 
extent?  Why,  the  gentleman  said,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  source.  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  declaration  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas — that  Texas  had  jurisdiction  and  occupancy 
from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande ! 
Why,  the  gentleman  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  were  now  in  the  military  possession  of  that 
country.  Although,  according  to  the  argument  of 
that  gentleman,  and  of  others,  we  annexed  this 
whole  country,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  United  States,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  Texas,  yet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  now  exercising  military  jurisdiction  over 


a  part  of  this  territory;  and  the  people  there,  under 
this  martial  law,  were  now  being  called  upon  to 
determine  of  themselves  whether  they  would  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States  or  not!  And  not  only 
this,  but  tiie  President  of  the  United  States  was 
also  trying  to  buy  that  country,  or  to  hold  it  as 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  this  war  ! — though, 
at  the  same  time,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  others,  told  us  it 
was  a  part  of  Texas  as  actually  annexed  to  the 
United  States ! 

The,  gentleman  from  Maryland  went  further; 
and,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as 
the  boundary  line,  alluded  to  another  fact,  which 
he  declared  to  exist,  viz:  that  Congress  had  organ- 
ized revenue  disti'icts  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  such 
a  way,  as  that  one  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  I  agam  quote  the  gentleman's 
words.  He  says:  "Subsequently  Congress  or- 
'  ganized  the  revenue  districts  in  Texas  in  such 
'  v/ise,  that  one  district  was  bounded  on  the  west 
'^by  the  J\'ueces,  another  on  the  cast  by  the  J^ueces 
'  and  the  icesl  by  the  Rio  Gi-andt." 

Now,  sir,  1  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  if  he  would  show  me 
that  part  of  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress from  which  he  derives  this  intbrmation;  if 
he  will  show  me  anywhere  on  our  statute  book,  a 
single  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  defines  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western 
boundary  of  any  collection  district.  Congress  did 
pass  an  act,  on  the  31st  December,  1845,  establish- 
ing one  revenue  district  in  Texas.     It  declares: 

'•TItat  the  Slate  ot'Texas  sliall  be  one  coliedion  district, 
and  the  oity  ot  t;!llve^l(ln  the  only  port  of  entry,  to  which 
thall  he  annexed  Suhine,  Velasco,  Matagf)rda,  Cuvallo,  La 
Vaca,  and  Corpus  Chrijti,  as  ports  ot'delivery  only." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1847— n/(er  General  Taylor 
was  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande — a  new  collection 
district  was  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas  "  south  and  west  of  the  counties  of  Mata- 
gorda and  Wharton,  and  including  said  counties." 
For  this  district,  Saluria,  on  the  northeasterly  part 
of  the  island  of  Matagorda,  was  constituted  the 
port  of  entry,  and  Matagorda,  Aransas,  Capano, 
and  Corpus  Christi,  ports  of  delivery  only.  Not- 
withstanding the  unqualified  terms  of  these  laws, 
and  the  fact  that  before  the  order  of  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  was  issued,  there  was  created  but  one 
revenue  district  out  of  the  whole  State  of  Texas, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  asserts  that  there 
were  two  districts  established;  the  western  bound- 
ary of  one  of  which,  he  has  informed  us,  was  the 
Rio  Grande!  The  fact  is,  as  appears  from  the  acts 
from  which  I  have  read,  that  Corpus  Christi  was 
the  extreme  southwestern  port  of  delivery,  and  no- 
where biijond  that  point  did  either  of  these  acts 
pretend  to  establish  either  a  port  6f  entry  or  of  de- 
livery. Not  a  word  is  said  in  them  about  the  Rio 
Grande;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  any  provision 
whatsoever  for  the  extension  of  our  revenue  dis- 
tricts to  the  Rio  Grande.  Congress  did  not  intend, 
by  these  acts,  to  go  beyond  the  point  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  Texas  extended  at  the  time  of  an- 
nexation. That  point  was  the  county  of  San  Pa- 
tricio, which  had  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
Corpus  Christi,  and  the  territory  immediately  adja- 
cent, but  had  never,  at  that  time,  gone  further. 

Mr.  McLANE.  1  admit  that  the  port  of  deliv- 
ery established  by  this  law  was  at  Corpus  Christi; 
but  there  was  an  inspector  of  customs  appointed 
under  the  law  to  reside  at  Point  Isabel,  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  continued: 

Then,  sir,  if  the  President  did,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  says  he  did,  appoint  an  inspector 
of  customs  at  Point  Isabel,  he  clearly  violated  the 
law  of  Congress,  and  appointed  an  inspector  it'i^/t- 
in  tei~rilory  ocr^upied  by  Mexico,  where  he  had  no 
right  to  collect  a  single  dollar  of  customs,  or  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  way  whatever.* 


*  Since  this  speeeli  was  delivered,  I  have  examined,  and 
find  the  fact  to  be,  that  no  inspector  of  cmtoms  vias  ever  ap- 
pointed for  Point  Isabel.  The  law  di<l  not  authorize  such 
an  officer.  The  act  of  31st  December,  184.3,  provided  for  a 
collector  at  Galveston,  and  a  surveyor  for  each  of  the  port> 
of  delivery.  That  of  IWarch  3, 184/,  provided  fora  collector 
at  cjaluria,  a  deputy  collector  at  Aransas,  a  depihy  collector 
for  Sabine,  and  for  surveyors  at  the  several  ports  of  delivery 
created  by  tliat  act — all  east  of  Corpus  C/iristi.  By  the  Blue 
Book  of  1848,  I  find  that  all  the  officers  of  customs  appoint- 
ed in  Texas  by  the  President,  reside  at  Galveston,  Velasco, 
and  Sabine. 


Mr.  GRINNELL,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  remarked,  that  by  an  understanding 
with  one  of  the  members  from  Texas  during  the 
last  session,  it  was  agreed  that  the  disputed  terri- 
tory should  not  be  embraced  with  these  revenue 
districts. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  resumed  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  which  I  have  read, 
proves  just  what  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Grsnnei.l]  says  was  understood  at  the 
time  of  its  passage;  that  is,  that  though  ports  of 
delivery  were  established  at  several  places,  tiiere 
were  none  at  Point  Isabel,  nor  beyond  Corpus 
Christi.  Congress  never  legislated  for  the  dispu- 
ted territory,  until  after  the  order  of  the  13th  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  was  issued. 

After  tlie  commencement  of  the  war,  gentlemen 
would  find  that  post  routes  were  established  from 
Brazos  de  Santiago  to  Point  Isabel  and  Fort  Brown. 
Before  the  war,  there  were  none  beyond  Corpus 
Christi,  and  hence  gentlemen  were  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that  Congress  had  recognized  the  disputed 
territory  by  the  establishment  of  post  routes,  as 
some  had  declared.  The  post  routes  established 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  been  rei>- 
dered  necessary  to  facilitate  communication  with 
the  army.  The  reason  why  Congress  did  not  es- 
tablish post  routes  beyond  Corpus  Christi,  was, 
because  the  county  of  San  Patricio  was  only  origi- 
nally recognized  as  extending  to  the  Nueces  river; 
but  Texas,  after  she  acquired  her  independence, 
exercised  civil  jurisdiction  beyond  it,  to  a  short 
distance,  so  as  to  embrace  Corpus  Christi.  It  was. 
true,  however,  that,  since  this  war  had  commenced, 
she  had  extended  her  jurisdiction  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
so  far  as  her  legislation  could  do  it.  This,  1  find, 
from  an  article  copied  into  the  Intelligencer  of  this 
morning,  is  attended  with  some  embarrassment. 
The  paper  to  which  I  refer,  contained  a  paragraph, 
which  was  in  these  words: 

'•  From  tlie  settlements  on  the  Eio  Grande  to  the  county 
seat  at  Corpus  Christi  it  is  full  five  days  journey,  through  a 
wiltleraeas  country,  almost  dcstUule  ofuttter,  not  a  habita- 
tion' IN  THE  wii'oi.E  DISTANCE,  und  dan;^erous  to  travellers 
on  account  of  the  Jjuiiuns  andhands  of  lawless  Mexicans.  When 
persons  residiiiaon  the  Rio  Grande  border  of  the  county  are 
cited  to  appear  at  Corpus  Christi.  it  takes  at  least  two  weeks 
to  comply  with  the  citation,  besides  subjecting  them  to  the 
diflicuUies  and  dangers  of  the  road." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
acquire  territory;  for,  so  soon  as  Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  the  Texan  Congress 
passed  an  act  to  extend  her  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande:  and  thus  it  was  that  the  "stupendous 
desert"  was  legislated  into  Texas,  and  constituted 
part  of  it.  This  part  of  the  public  history  of  the; 
country  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  gentleman  to 
whom  I  now  address  myself;  but  there  are  some 
peculiar  features  of  it,  growing  out  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  Texas  itself,  which  show  that,  till  this  war 
commenced,  Texas  did  not  consider  her  title  to  tiie 
Rio  Grande  to  be  good.  I  have  here  an  extract 
written  by  one  of  the  Presidents  of  Texas,  who  is 
now  sitting  as  a  United  States  Senator  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  which  .sustains  me  in  this  posi- 
tion. I  find  it  in  "Houston  and  his  Republic," 
as  a  part  of  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  charge 
d'affaires  from  this  country  to  Texas.  President 
Houston  says:  "The  line  of  Texas  running  v/ith 
'  the  Arkansas,  and  extending  to  the  great  desert, 
'  would  mark  a  natural  boundary  between  Texas, 
'  or  a  new  and  vast  republic  to  the  southwest." 

Besides  this,  I  have  the  authority  of  General 
Memucan  Hunt.  This  gentleman  was  sent  to  this 
country,  in  1837,  by  the  Government  of  Texas,  to 
solicit  the  admission  of  Texas  into  our  Union.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  he  said :  "  Texas  has  a  territory  estimated 
at  near  200,000  square  miles." 

How  vastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  have-  the  propor- 
tions of  Texas  increased  since  that  time!  What 
is  the  State  of  Texas  7ioif,  as  bounded  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  Hall,  and  by  her  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  House .''  A  territory  of  near 
500,000  square  miles !  From  less  than  200,000, 
she  has  become  a  country  of  near  500,000  square 
miles,  and  all  by  Iter  oicn  legislation !  General 
Hunt — her  own  authorized  ambassador — declared 
that,  in  1837,  she  had  less  than  one-half  oi!  what  she 
now  claims.  Her  revolution  was  then  at  an  end, 
and  she  has  acquired  no  additional  territory  by 
treaty,  purchase, or  conquest,  since.  From  whence, 
then,  does  she  derive  her  right?    The  plain  and 
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honest  truth  is,  that  she  has  not  now,  and  never 
had,  any  riijht  beyond  that  which  she  acquired  by 
her  revolution.  That  right  never  did  extend  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  I  have  other  authority  from  Texas  herself. 
In  1837  Mexico  captured  two  Texan  vessels — the 
Independence  and  Julius  Cccsar — and  their  crews. 
In  May  of  that  year,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Texas  passed  a  resolution  directing  that  the 
armed  schooners  Brutus  and  Invincible  should  be 
sent,  with  ajlagoftruce,  to  Brazos  Santiago,  to  treat 
•with  the  Mexican  authorities  there  for  the  lelease 
of  these  vessels^-and  of  such  Texans  as  might  be 
held  as  prisoners.  Would  Texas  have  done  this — 
would  she  have  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  "Mexican 
authorities"  within  her  own  limits,  if  she  had  been 
conscious  of  a  rightful  claim  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande.'  But  she  knew  she  had  no  such  claim, 
and  therefore  she  was  compelled,  in  1837,  to  rec- 
ognize the  rightful  possession  and  ownership  of 
Mexico.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  she  have 
pretended  otherwise  to  this  day,  if  she  liad  not 
succeeded  in  "  coquetting'"  this  Government  into 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  her  claim. 

The  entire  history  of  Texas,  previous  to  her  an- 
nexation to  thi.s  country,  shows  that  what  I  have 
said  is  true.  If  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  that  history,  and  read  especially  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Texan  Congress,  which  are  to  be  found 
here  in  our  library,  they  will  find  that  this  terri- 
tory, between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
■was  by  all  parties,  after  the  act  of  I9th  December, 
1836,  admitted  to  be  the  territory  and  property  of 
Mexico,  and  to  be  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Mexican 
people.  And  yet  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore 
told  us,  the  other  day,  that  Mexico  had  taken  an 
offensive  position  there,  and  we  a  defensive  one. 
AVhy,  the  people  who  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  were  born  there  and  reared  there;  it  was 
their  home,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  homes 
of  their  childhood  by  the  troops  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  sent  there.  Talk  of  those 
people  taking  an  offensive  positiT>n  !  How  could 
they  offensively  occupy  a  place  where  they  had  been 
born  and  raised,  and  the  possession  of  which  they 
had  never  yielded  up  to  anybody.'  The  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  was  not  a  part  of  Texas;  and  the 
President  had  no  authority  to  issue  the  order  of 
the  13th  January,  1846,  sending  our  troops  there. 
I  have  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  in  my  opinion, 
if  the  history. of  this  annexation  movement  was 
truly  written,  it  would  show  that  it  was  all  a  plan 
of  deception  from  the  beginning,  and  that  our 
Government  had  been  plunged  into  all  the  present 
difficulty  by  a  concealment  of  the  truth  regarding 
it.  At  the  very  time  we  were  discussing,  in  this 
country,  the  question  of  annexation,  and  tlie  prob- 
-abilities  of  a  war  which  it  would  bring  on,  our 
charge  d'affaires  to  Texas  had  the  power  in  his 
possession  to  order  American  troops  beyond  the 
line  of  the  United  States  into  Texas.  He  had  power 
to  do  this  before  the  consummalio))  of  annexation. 
He  had  authority  from  the  President  in  his  pocket 
to  do  that  which  the  President  himself  had  no  power 
to  do — to  march  the  troops  of  this  Union  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McLANE.  Was  that  a  Whig,  or  a  Demo- 
cratic President.' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  was  the  act  of  John 
Tyler,  to  which  you  and  your  party  became  parti- 
ceps  criminis — for  when  we  cast  him  off,  as  no 
longer  worthy  of  our  association,  he  became  fit 
material  for  you  to  use.  It  was  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Tyler,  and  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  ratified-  and  con- 
firmed all  he  had  done  in  regard  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas. 

The  order  of  the  28th  June,  1848^  which  sent 
General  Taylor  from  Fort  Towson  to  Corpus 
Chrisli,  was  issued  before  the  consummation  of 
annexation.  Texas,  having  been  rejected  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  administration,  refused  to  come  into 
our  Union  when  solicited  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
until  she  received  a  seci'et  pledge  from  our  charge 
d'affaires  that  we  would  maintain  her  boundary  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
pledge  was  made,  although  not  communicated  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  General  Houston, 
in  his  letter  of  July  18,  1847,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Texas  Banner,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Tyler's,  says: 
"  The  Executive  of  Texas  was  not  moved  by  the  '  direct 


proposition  for  annexation,'  Imt  by  the  jilcdses  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  chargi  d'ciffnires  of  the  United  SUdcs.  Be- 
fore an  afijunct  coinn)is-ioner  was  a|)pointcd  by  the  Presi- 
dent, pleilgcs  were  demanded  h/  liiiri  of  Mr.  Murplty,  basi,'d 
upon  Mr.  (Jpslnir's  letter,  that  a  mihtary  and  navaf  (brce  of 
the  Unitfd  States,  sutheient  for  tlie  defence  of  Texas,  should 
be  plared  at  the  disposition  of  the  President,  and  held  subject  to 
his  orders." 

What  '^pledges"  are  here  referred  to.'  Were 
they  merely  that  Texas  should  be  protected  within 
her  ]ust  limits,  in  the  event  of  annexation  .'  Such 
would  have  been  the  result  of  annexation  without 
pledges.  Did  they  have  reference  to  the  defence 
of  Texas  on  this  side  the  Rio  Nueces.'  Texas 
well  knew,  and  so  did  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  Mexico  would  never  again  attempt  to  repos- 
sess herself  of  the  territory  which  she  then  held 
by  virtue  of  her  revolutionary  right.  These 
"  pledges,''  therefore,  could  have  referred  to  noth- 
ing else  than  the  occupancy  of  the  territory  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande;  to  consummate  which 
arrangement,  thus  secretly  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  were  "  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  President"  nf  Texas,  "  and 
held  subject  to  his  order;"  and  that,  too,  before 
the  people  of  Texas  had  ratified  the  act  of  annex- 
ation. From  whence  did  the  President  of  the 
United  States  derive  authority,  thus,  without  law 
or  public  sanction,  to  pledge  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.'  It  was  but  a  portion  of  the  studied 
system  of  party  diplomacy  by  which  the  scheme 
of  annexation  was  begun,  prosecuted,  and  ended — 
a  scheme  whose  chief  workers  knew  neither  Con- 
stitution nor  law,  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  cherished  purpose. 

But  I  have  other  evidence  that  this  pledge  of 
which  I  have  spoken  was  made  as  an  inducement 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  .^inson  Jones, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Texa.^i,  on 
the  6tli  of  August,  1844 — six  months  before  the  joint 
resolution  for  annexation  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Howard,  then  our  charge  d'affaires  to  Texas,  in 
which  he  says: 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  adverting  to  the  assurances 
given  to  this  Goverrmient  by  General  Murphy,  charge  d'ali'aires 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  i4tli  of  February,  and  by  Mr 
Calhoun,  .Secretary  of  Slate,  on  the  11th  of  April  last,  tne 
undersigned,  by  direction  of^  liis  Excellency  the  President, 
has  the  honor  to  request  that  General  Howard  will,  as  early 
as  convenient,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  cause  to  be  carried 
into  effect  these  assurances,  and  to  extend  to  Texas  the  aid 
w/iick  the  present  emergency  requires." 

General  Howard,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  pa- 
triot— as  he  most  unquestionably  was — and  having 
the  welfare  of  his  country  more  at  heart  than  the 
consummation  of  any  mere  party  scheme,  refused 
to  execute  these  "  assurances,"  as  they  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Murphy.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Jones, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
go  as  far  to  redeem  them  "  as  it  consiitulionally 
might,"  but  that  they  had  raised  no  "obligation 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  interpose, 
by  affording  military  aid  to  Texas  in  the  [then] 
present  emergency." 

Sir,  if  this  matter  had  been  left  just  where  Gen- 
eral Howard  placed  it,  we  should,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  had  neither  annexation  nor  war.  But 
it  did  not  so  remain.  The  administration  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  after  the  death  of  General  Howard,  gave  to 
Mr.  Donelson  the  power  to  do  what  General  How- 
ard had  refused  to  do — that  is,  to  ratify  the  "as- 
surances" and  "pledges''  of  Mr.  Murphy;  and  thus, 
as  the  means  of  procuring  Texas,  we  became  in- 
volved in  that  series  of  measures  which  have  led 
to  this  war;  thus  we  became  fettered  in  a  net,  cun- 
ningly devised  to  decoy,  and  which  has  most  ad- 
mirably answered  the  ends  of  those  who  wove  it. 
By  reversing  the  decision  of  General  Howard, 
power  was  given  to  Mr.  Donelson  to  order  our 
troops  into  Texas  before  annexation,  if  necessary 
for  its  defence.  They  were  "  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  President''  of  Texas,  "  and  held  sub- 
ject to  his  orders."  This  authority  was  not  re- 
voked, but  continued  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion. How  it  has  been  executed  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  fact,  that  since  the  28lh  of  June,  1845,  when 
General  Taylor  was  ordered  to  advance  to  Corpus 
Christi,  we  have  been  gradually  advancing  towards 
a  state  of  war,  under  a  system  of  policy  controlled 
only  by  the  Executive  and  his  advisers — about 
which  the  people  have  not  been  consulted,  and  of 
which  they  have  known  nothing,  until  the  past  has 
become  the  reality  of  history. 


The  present  President  of  the  United  Slates,  when 
he  issued  the  order  to  General  Taylor,  to  march  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  was  but  following  in  the  line  of 
precedents  which  had  been  furnished  him  by  this 
annexation  movement.  That  order  was  a  clear, 
palpable,  and  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  territory  on  the  Rio 
Grande  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mexico;  it  was  a  violation  of  Mexican 
rights,  and  was  an  act  of  war.  If  it  was  m.erely 
disputed  territory,  the  President  had  no  right  to 
take  possession  of  it  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
Congress,  which  provided  that  the  title  should  be 
determined  by  "  negotiation."  Even  though  it 
had  been  justly  claimed  by  Texas,  he  had  no  right, 
while  the  peaceable  citizens  of  Mexico  were  occu- 
pying it,  to  attempt  their  dislodgment  by  military 
force,  until  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
any  possible  aspect,  it  was  an  act  of  usurpation 
which  has  found  no  parallel  in  our  history,  but 
will  hereafter  be  looked  at  only,  I  trust,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  mad  ambition  of  those  who  contrived 
it,  and  as  warning  against  its  imitation  by  the  deso- 
lation it  has  produced. 

Was  the  march  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
necessary  to  the  defence  of  any  Texan  possessions 
there.'  Texas  had  no  possessions  there.  Every 
foot  of  that  great  valley,  from  Brazos  de  Santiago 
to  Santa  Fe,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Mexican 
people — an  occupancy  which  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed by  Texas  or  any  of  her  armies.  How  could 
the  President  of  the  United  States  disturb  it,  with- 
out a  violation  of  Mexican  rights!  Gentlemen 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  have  wholly 
failed  to  answer  this  question,  but  struggle  hard  to 
avoid  it-s  force  by  declaring  that  the  President  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  recommendations  of  General 
Taylor.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  .still  go- 
ing further  than  any  of  them,  says,  that  the  order 
of  the  13th  January,  1846,  was  not  issued  "until 
months  after  Gen.  Taylor,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  and  protection  of  Te.xas,  had  repeatedly 
urged  and  advised  the  movement,  upon  high  consider- 
ations of  military  and  political  propriety." 

Now,  sir,  words  are  very  significant  things,  and 
a  single  word,  misapplied,  often  doesgreat  mischief. 
Other  gentlemen  have  asserted  that  General  Tay- 
lor advised  the  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Such 
was  the  argument  of  my  friend  and  colleague  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Robinson.]  But  I  have  heard  no- 
body, except  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
McLane,]  say  that  he  "  repeatedly  urged"  it.  This 
accusation  does  very  great  injustice  to  General 
Taylor — a  gallant  and  well-tried  soldier;  for  he 
never  either  "  urged"  or  repeated  his  advice  of  such 
a  movement.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  suggest'wns 
made  by  him  upon  the  subject  were  qualified  be- 
fore the  issuance  of  the  order.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  gentleman  says  he  "  repeatedly  urged" 
the  marching  of  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Sir, 
it  is  not  easy  to  nfiistake  the  true  position  of  General 
Taylor  in  this  matter.  He  never  did  positively  re- 
commend the  occupancy  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
He  wrote  hypothetically,  whenever  he  wrote  to  the 
department  on  the  subject;  always  having  refer- 
ence to  the  "  ultimate  destination"  of  his  army  as 
previously  indicated  to  him  by  both  Mr.  Bancroft 
and  Mr.  Marcy.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  to  rep- 
resent him  in  a  different  position  from  that  in  which 
his  published  letters  place  him,  is  doing  him  great, 
very  great  injustice.  If  there  is  nothing  in  his 
position  to  do  so,  his  distinguished  services,  at  the 
liead  of  a  gallant  army,  should  guard  him  against 
such  accusations.  It  is  but  a  poor  reward  for  his 
toils  now  to  be  told,  after  he  has  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  camp  and  field  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
honorable  termination,  that  he  has  interfered  with 
the  poiilical  policy  of  the  Government,  when  the 
strict  line  of  duty  called  him  to  another  and  a 
wholly  different  sphere.  As  a  .soldier,  he  has  obey- 
ed the  orders  of  his  Government;  as  a  commander, 
he  has  covered  himself  with  imperishable  fame; 
but  in  neither  capacity  has  he  ever  undertaken  to 
prescribe  a  course  of  political  policy  for  this  Ad- 
ministration. He  knows  his  duty  too  well,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  would  swerve  from  its 
straightest  line  for  power,  patronage,  or  place. 

Mr.  McLANE.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana read  the  extract  which  I  hand  him  from  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  letter  of  November  7, 1845,  to  settle 
the  question  of  fact  at  issue  between  us  ? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Certainly,  sir,  I  will.  It 
is'as  follows: 

'•  TiiR  position  now  occupied  by  the  troops  may  perhaps 
be  tlie  bpst  while  negotiations  are  pending ;  at  any  rate,  un- 
til a  disposition  sliall  be  manifested  by  rtlexico  to  protract 
tliein  unreaso?iably.        ******* 

"  On  tlie  hypothesis  of  an  early  adjustment  of  the  bound- 
ary, and  the  consequentestablisliment of  perinanentfrontier 
posts,  I  cannot  urge  too  thoroughly  upon  the  deparlment  the 
necessity  of  occupying  those  posts  before  the  warm  weather 
shall  set  in." 

Does  not  the  gentleman  see  and  know,  that  what 
is  said  by  General  Taylor  in  tins  letter  of  the  7th 
JMovember,  1845,  has  reference  expressly  to  what 
had  previously  passed  between  him  and  the  de- 
partment?    1  wtll  read  the  wliole  letter. 

HEADQUARfERS    ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION, 

Corpui  Chrhti,  Texas,  JS'ovembcr  7,  1845.^ 

Sir  :  I  respoctfulb  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Com- 
modore Cornier,  commanding  the  ijome  squadron,  wiiich  I 
received  by  tiie  "  Saratoga,"  sloop  of  war,  on  tiie  otii  instant. 
The  intelligence  communicated  by  ine  Commodore,  will, 
doulitle.-s,  reacli  the  seat  of  Government  long  before  llie 
recjipt  of  ihis  letter. 

Tlie  ciiminuiucation  from  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
Oclolier  lo,  was  received  and  acknowled;.'e(lon  the  1st  ami  2d 
instant.  I  purposely  deferred  a  detailed  reply  to  the  various 
pjints  emlMaci:d  in  thatCiJininuiiicatioii  uniil  i  could  receive 
an  answer  lo  mine  of  Oelober  4,  wiiich  covered  (at  least  in 
part;  the  same  ground.  I'lie  intelligence  from  lVIe\RO,  how- 
ever, tcn:h  to  lajdljy^  in  some  decree,  tfie  vie  'S  ex^^resstd  in 
that  c jmiiiunication.  The  position  noiu  occupied  i-iy  tlie  iniops 
may,  pL-riiaps,  he  the  beU  u.liile  iicgotL.tiom  urc  yend.n'^,  or  at 
any  rale  unit  a  disjioAtion  shall  be  inanijc  ted  by  Mex,cj  to 
protract  them  ume^sonably.  (JnJcr  the  sa}iposil,oii  that  such 
may  be  the  i  ie  o  of-  the  (iepaytmenl^  1  shall  tna^^e  no  jnovcmeitt 
frjm  this  jioutt,  except  for  the  purpose  ofcxaininin^  the  eoun- 
try,  unt i.l farther  inslradi >as  are  receued.  You  will  perceive, 
from  my  orders,  tiiat  reconnoissancesaie  almost  constantly 
in  tlieiield,  the  orRcers  of  engineers  and  topngiapliical  engi- 
neers renuering  valuable  service  on  those  duties.  1  refer 
you  to  the  reports  made  by  tiiwse  officers  to  the  chietfe  of  their 
own  bureaus  for  the  information  which  is  thus  pioc-ured  in 
relation  to  the  country.  An  examination  of  the  harbor  of 
Brazos  Santiigo  will  be  oideivd  in  a  t\^w  days — as  soon  as  a 
prop.M  vessel  shall  become  disposable  for  that  service. 

lu  ca_-e  no  movemijiU  is  made  this  season  towards  the  Rio 
Grande,  1  may  find  it  necessary  to  detach  a  portion  of  the 
army  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,  where  wood  can  be 
more  readily  procured  than  here.  But  in  no  case  do  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  hiil  the  troops.  Slieus,  with  platforms,  on 
which  to  pilcli  tile  tent-,  were  extensively  used  in  camps  of 
position  ill  riorida,  and  will,  I  cannot  doubt,  form  a  suffi- 
cient protection  here. 

0/1  the  hypothesis  of  an  early  adjustment  of  the  boundary, 
and  the  conseijueiu  establishinent  of  periiianenl  fiontier 
posts,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  the  department  the 
necessity  of  occupying  those  posts  before  the  warm  weather 
shall  set  in.  A  large  amount  of  sicklie^s  is,  I  fear,  to  be  ap- 
prehended, with  every  precaution  that  can  be  taken  ;  but  the 
information  which  1  outain  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  suin- 
iiier  movement  would  he  attended  with  great  expense  of 
health  and  life.  As  in  Florida,  the  winter  is  the  best  season 
for  operations  in  Texas. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAi'LOR, 
Brevet  Bris,.  General  U.  S.  .k.,  commandiag. 
TAe  Adjutant  GESERhh  of  the  .dr  my,  If^asUington,  D.  C. 

Sir,  it  will  be  seen  by  this  letter — in  the  very 
sentence  which  follows  directly  the  first  one  1  have 
read  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, that  General  Taylor  expressly  said  :  "Under 
'  the  svpposilioii  that  such  ma'j  be  the  rieiv  of  the  de- 
'  partment,  I  shall  make  no  movement  from  Ihis  point, 
'  except  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  country, 
'  until  further  instructions  are  received."  Could 
language  be  more  explicit.'  Could  he  have  em- 
ployed any  pliraseology  which  would  more  com- 
pletely have  thrown  the  responsibility  of  a  move- 
ment from  Corpus  Christi  upon  the  Administration.'' 
Sir,  there  is  no  mistaking  ]angua;;e  so  plain. 
Those  who  run  may  read  and  understand  it. 

But  this  letter  settles  another  question  against 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  have  shown  that 
tlie  sentence  following  the  first  I  have  read,  at  his 
request,  proves  that  General  Taylor  did  not  here 
either  urge  or  recommend  the  movement  lo  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  sentence  immediately  preceding  the 
first  one,  read  at  his  instance,  will  also  prove  that 
"  the  intelligence  from  Mexico,"  then  in  his  pos- 
session, tended  "  to  modify,  in  some  degree,  the 
views  expressed  in  his  letter  of  4th  October,  1845." 
What  was  that  letter.'     In  it  he  says  : 

<•' It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions 
on  topics  which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation; 
hut  if  our  Government,  in  settling  the  question  of  boundary, 
rri'tlccs  the  line  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  'jrta.l\y  facilitated  and  has- 
tened by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two  suitable 
points  on  or  quite  near  that  river." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  all  this  amount 
to.'  Does  not  the  gentleman  see  that  the  sico-es- 
tions  of  General  Taylor  were  hypothetical  merely.' 
He  had,  as  I  have  already  shown,  been  informed, 
both  by  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Marcy,  that  his 


"■  uUimale  destination"  was  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
on  the  hypothesis  only  that  the  army  were  destined 
by  the  Government  to  occupy  that  territory,  he 
wrote  to  the  Administration,  that  if  it  were  to  be 
done,  for  certain  reasons,  it  was  better  that  it  should 
be  done  at  once.  But  as  a  political  recommenda- 
tion to  this  Government,  Genera!  Taylor  never  did 
unconditionally  advise  that  our  army  shall  be 
marched  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I  cannot  consent 
that  such  an  impression  should  be  sought  to  be 
made  without  denial,  which  denial  I  now  make, 
and  will  not  retract,  without  evidence  greatly  more 
than  I  have  yet  seen. 

Every  word  he  has  said  on  the  subject,  both  in 
his  letter  of  October  4th,  and  in  that  of  November 
7th,  is  hypothetical  merely — only  conditional  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Government  itlTended  to  pursue 
the  policy  which  had  been  already  indicated  to  liim 
by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy.  But 
hypothetical  as  it  was,  it  was  qualified,  withdrawn, 
taken  back,  if  you  please,  in  the  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 7th,  in  which  he  distinctly  informed  the  Ad- 
ministration that  he  "should  make  no  movement" 
from  Corpus  Christi  "  until  further  instructions  are 
received.'"  Never  did  any  man  more  explicitly 
declare  his  designs,  and  it  is  passing  strange  that 
tliey  should  be  so  wholly  misconceived. 

We  ha\'B  been  repeately  told  by  gentlemen  here, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Government  lo 
receive  Mr.  Slidell  was  a  sufficient  justification  of 
the  order  which  marched  tlie  troops ~lo  the  Rio 
Grande.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  ex- 
ceedingly singular  in  this  part  of  our  liistory.  If 
I  understand  it,  it  is  this:  Our  Government  learned 
through  Mr.  Black,  our  consul,  that  the  Mexican 
Government  would  receive,  not  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, but  a  commissioner.  Such  a  commissioner 
was  never  sent;  but  an  envoy  extraordinary  was 
sent.  This  minister  was  Mr.  Slidell,  who  went  to 
Mexico  and  presented  his  credentials.  He  was 
not  received  by  the  administration  of  Herreia,  he 
then  being  in  power.  The  refusal  to  receive  him 
was  communicated  to  this  Government  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Slidell,  dated  27th  December,  1845,  which 
was  not  received  in  Washington  until  the  23d  of 
January,  1846 — ten  days  after  the  order  to  General 
Taylor  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  loas  issued.  These 
are  the  facts,  as  communicated  to  Congress  by  tli*^ 
President  with  his  war  message  of  11th  May, 
1846. 

Mr.  Slidell,  in  his  letter  of  the  27th  December, 
1845,  says: 

"On  the  2lst  instant  I  received  from  J*/r.  Pcna  y  Fena 
his  promised  reply,  conveying  the  /brim!/  and  unqualified  re- 
fusal of  the  Mexican  Government  to  receive  me  in  the  char- 
acter for  which  I  am  commissioned.  Of  this  most  extraor- 
dinary document  I  send  a  copy." 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  the  first  written  by 
him  after  his  rejection.  He  had,  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  written  to  Mr.  Buchanan  that  his 
refusal  was  "  a  possible  (I  ought  perhaps  to  say  a 
probable)  event,"  but  he  had  not  then  been  refused. 
He  was  not  rejected  by  Herrera's  administration 
until  the  21st  December.  This  the  President  ad- 
mits m  his  war  message.     He  says: 

"The  Government  of  General  Herrera,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  was  sincerely  desirous  to  receive  our  min- 
ister; but  it  yielded  to  the  stor.ni  raised  by  its  enemies,  and, 
on  the  21i  of  Deccmticr,  refused  to  accredit  Mr.  Slidelf  upon 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts." 

The  President,  then,  has  predicated  his  apology 
for  the  order  of  13th  January,  1846,  upon  this  re- 
jection. Could  he  have  known  it  at  the  time  this 
order  was  issued.'  I  have  already  said  that  Mr. 
Slidell's  letter  communicating  it  was  not  received 
here  until  ten  days  afterwards;  and  I  make  this 
remark  upon  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Slidell,  of  January  28,  1846, 
Mr.  Buchanan  says: 

"  Vour  despatches,  dated  the  27th  and  29th  December  last, 
were  received  at  this  department  on  the  23rZ  instant.^' 

What  room  is  there,  then,  for  longerdebate  about 
this  question.  The  facts  are  too  plain  to  admit  of 
cavil.  General  Taylor  ivas  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande  before  the  President  had  heard  one  word 
from  Mr.  Slidell  on  the  subject  of  the  final  action 
of  the  Herrera  adininistration.  He  was  ordered 
there,  and  our  navy  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf,  while 
the  Administration  was  professing  to  desire  &.peace- 
ahle  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  with  Mexico.  He 
was  ordered  there  withoutautliority  of  law,  though 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  in  palpable  violation 
of  tiie  Constitution.     He  was  ordered  there,  be- 


cause the  cherished  policy  of  this  Administration 
could  be  carried  oat  in  no  other  way  than  by  for- 
cing Mexico  into  a  war,  as  some  excuse  for  the 
conquest  of  her  territory. 

Sir,  the  President  and  his  friends  did  not  con- 
sider Mr.  Slidell  as  finally  rejected,  because  he  had 
been  refused  by  the  Herrera  administration.  Far 
from  it.  On  the  12th  of  March,  18i6—tivo  months 
after  General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande — Mr.  Buehanan  wrote  to  Mr.  Slidell: 

"  I  am -directed  by  the  President  to  instruct  vou  not  to 
leave  that  Republic  until  you  sliall  have  made  a  formal  de- 
mand to  be  received  by  the  neui  Government." 

At  the  same  time,  he  transmitted  to  him  a  letter, 
accrediting  him  to  General  Paredes,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  Mr.  Slidell  had  already,  before 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  made  an  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  the  new  Administration,  and,  on  the 
1st  March,  1846,  had  written  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
from  Jalapa,  that  his  letters  from  Mexico  spoke 
"confidently  of  his  reception."  But,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan  that 
he  had  received  a  "  peremptory  refusal"  from  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  had  demanded  his 
passports.  And  before  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated in  this  last  letter  of  Mr.  Slidell  reached  here, 
tlie  Administration  remained  confident,  even  after 
the  letter  of  27th  December,  1845,  that  Mr.  Slidell 
would  be  received.  I  find  in  the  "  Union,"  the 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  Government,  ihe  fol- 
lowing, as  late  as  the  10th  February,  1846: 

"Letters  wore  received  last  night,  in  this  city,  by  special 
conveyance  from  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  letters  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  are  to  the  ]4th  of  January,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Slidell  was  in  the  city,  but  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Jalapa  on  the  17th.  He  had  obtained  an  escort  to  that  place. 
Not  the  s'iglitcst  insult  hadhecn  offered  to  him,  as  has  been  re- 
fiorted ;  but  he  had  bcenreceived  with  much  courtesy,  nndliehad 
been  welcomed  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis  as  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  He  had  not  been  received  by  the 
Government  in  his  official  capacity;  neither  had  they 
DECLINED  HIS  RECEPTION;  and,  in  fact,  judging  by  appear- 
ances, there  ivas  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  nou'd  not  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  Government  of  Paredes  as  to  that  of  Her- 
rera." 

Here  was  an  annunciation  to  the  country,  made 
by  authority  of  the  Administration — nearly  one 
month  after  General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  Corpus  Christi — that  Mr.  Slidell  had  not  been 
rejected!  And  if  gentlemen  would  take  the  pains 
to  look  into  the  documents,  they  will  see  that  the 
"  Union"  then  spoke  truly.  The  letter  of  tlie  14th 
of  January  was  evidently  written  by  Mr.  Slidell  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  to  which  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  "  Union"  must  have  had  access.  In  a  letter 
of  that  date,  Mr.  Slidell  refers  to  the  formation  of 
the  Paredes  cabinet,  and  speaks  in  very  compli- 
mentary terms  of  Mr.  Castillo  y  Lanzas,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations.     He  says: 

"  He  is  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  gentleman,  and 
were  he  permitted  to  exercise  any  control,  would,  as  1  have 
reason  to  know,  from  free  conversation  uith  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  no  idea  of  beingappointed  to  his  present  place, 
be  decidedly  favorable  to  an  amicable  udj'Mtinent  of  all  ques- 
tions pending  between  the  two  governments.^^ 

In  the  same  letter  he  also  says  :  "  My  notes  to 
Mr.  Pena  y  Peiia  have  been  submitted  to  the 
council  of  government,  hxtl  have  not  yet  been  consid- 
ered." All  this  was  done  and  said  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  of  13th  January,  1846,  that  fatal 
order  which  had  plunged  this  country  into  the 
present  ruinous  and  protracted  war.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  array  of  facts,  we  are  told  by 
gentlemen  here,  and  by  the  President  himself,  and 
by  his  whole  party,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  rejected 
by  the  Mexican  Government  before  this  order  was 
issued,  and  that  it  was  issued  in  consequence 
thereof.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this 
transaction  to  sustain  or  justify  this  assertion — 
for  It  is  nothing  but  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
do  verily  believe,  that  this  Administration  did  not 
desire  that  Mr.  Slidell  should  be  received,  but  that 
it  has  used  the  pretence  of  his  rejection  as  excuse 
for  the  war.  It  is  manifest  to  my  mind,  that  it 
had  deliberately,  resolved  to  bring  on  the  war,  at 
any  hazard  to  the  country,  or  why  should  the 
President  now  refuse  to  communicate  to  this 
House  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell.'  And  hav- 
ing thus  plunged  the  country  into  it,  if  any  man  is 
honest  enough  or  bold  enough  to  call  upon  the 
President  for  information  in  relation  to  its  origin, 
or,  in  any  other  way,  to  question  his  Executive 
inl'allibiliiy,  he  is  forthwith  denounced  as  "  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage used  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  towards 
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gentlemen  on  this  side,  as  if  that  oft-repeated  and 
stereotyped  phrase  could  now  be  dignified  by 
rejietition  in  this  Hnll. 

We  were  told,  sir,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
that  we  were  fighting  with  Mexico  because  she 
owed  us  debts  and  would  not  pay  them.  I  fear  if 
this  were  so,  that  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  war.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  myself  and  col- 
leagues, perhaps,  might  get  into  a  scrape,  as  well 
as  some  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  if  it  were 
so.  And  even  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
might  not  escape.  According  to  his  argument,  if 
Great  Britain  should  declare  war  because  some  of 
our  States  did  not  pay  their  debts,  the  war  would 
be  just  on  her  part  and  unjust  on  ours.  But  this 
was  all  a  mere  pretence.  The  truth  was,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  determined  to  bring  on  the  war; 
and  to  do  it,  they  sent  Mr.  Slidell  to  Mexico,  with 
the  determination  that  he  should  be  rejected.  At 
the  same  time  a  fleet  was  placed  in  the  Gulf,  and 
the  army  prepared  for  marching  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
If  gentlemen  would  look  at  the  reasons  for  the  ulti- 
mate rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell,  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  were  assigned  by  Paredes  to  be  that  the  army 
was  marching  into  Mexico  on  the  north,  while  the 
navy  was  ready  to  blockade  the  Mexican  ports  on 
the  Gulf.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mexico 
should  treat  under  such  circumstances.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  Mexican  character  that  they  should 
be  forced  to  negotiate,  and  the  President  knew  it. 
And  Paredes  did  not  improperly  judge  the  Admin- 
istration; for,  while  a  pretended  pacificator  was 
sent  by  our  Government  to  Mexico,  provision  had 
already  been  made  for  moving  our  army  to  the 
Mexican  frontier,  and  placing  our  navy  in  her 
-ports,  which  the  President  must  have  known 
would  cause  the  Spanish  spirit  to  rebel.  In  "  an- 
ticipation" of  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell,  it  was 
said,  the  order  was  given.  Yes,  it  was  designed 
that  it  should  Lie  so;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the 
desired  result.  General  Taylor  was  sent  to  the  Ptio 
Grande.  Thus  the  ball  was  opened.  Then  came 
that  famous  act,  with  a  falsehood  on  its  face,  de- 
claring that  the  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
by  wjiich  the  minority  here  were  placed  in  the 
position  either  to  refuse  supplies  or  to  swallow 
that  false  "preamble."  Under  the  power  which 
the  rules  gave  them,  the  majority  forced  it  through 
this  House.  But  if  the  fact  were  as  the  preamble 
asserted,  what  occasion  was  there  for  the  preamble 
at  all?  No  such  preamble  was  adopted  in  1812. 
Then  Congress  was  content  with  a  sim{)le  declara- 
tion of  war,  without  a  preamble.  Truth,  neither 
then  nor  now  requires  disguise.  The  very  fact 
that  the  preamble  is  there,  proves  that  the  friends 
of  the  Administration  were  afraid  to  trust  the  ques- 
tion to  the  calm  judgment  of  the  country.  But 
that  judgment  will  be  exercised  in  despite  of  all 
their  denunciations,  let  them  come  as  thick  and 
fast  as  they  may. 

But  when  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed ,  under 
pretence  that  General  Taylor's  army  was  about  to 
be  cut  otF,  what  did  the  President  do?  Why,  sir, 
instead  of  sending  the  troops  intended  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  he  organized  a  portion  of  them, 
and  sent  them  to  New  Mexico  and  California  to 
make  conquests  of  those  countries,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  itself.  He  sent  forces  there,  with  instructions 
to  establish  civil  governments,  when  he  had  only 
the  power  to  hold  them,  even  after  conquest,  by 
military  authority.  The  result  was  the  most 
singular  state  of  things  now  existing  in  both  New 
Mexico  and  California.  He  directed  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  this  Government  to  be  administered 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  in  case 
of  refusal,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  traitors,  and 
hung.  Legislatures  were  organized,  ofl'icers  both 
appointed  and  elected,  and  the  people  directed  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States!  And  this  voting,  too,  be  it  borne  in  mind, 
is  to  be  had  under  fear  of  being  charged  with 
treason,  if  the  citizens  of  those  countries  refuse 
obedience  to  the  laws  thus  imposed  on  them  by 
the  sword.  If  they  should  now  ask  for  admission 
into  this  Union  under  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
doubtless  be  told  that  they  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  annexed,  wlien  the  whole,  in  point  of  fact, 
will  be  done  by  the  power  of  the  sword — that  stern 
arbiter,  which  has  settled  the  fate  and  destiny  of 
millions  before. 


This  is  the  same  power  with  which  Tamerlane 
overrun  the  countries  of  the  East — by  which,  as 
history  proves,  so  many  other  portions  of  the  globe 
have  been  subdued  and  desolated.  It  is  the  power 
of  the  purse  and  the  sword  now  doing  tliat  which, 
i«der  institutions  such  as  ours,  is  confided  alone 
to  the  people — a  power,  too,  which  is  exercised  in 
the  name  of  Democracy,  but  is  used  as  a  deadly 
stab  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  power  is  concerned,  I  do  not  care  whether 
Mr.  Slidell  was  or  was  not  rejected  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  equally  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  when  he  issued  the 
order  of  the  13th  January,  whether  Mr.  Slidell 
was  or  was  not  rejected.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  pointed  out,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  the  course  which  the  Executive  ought  to 
have  pursued.  He  said,  if  Mr.  Slidell  should  be 
"  finally"  rejected,  he  should  report  that  fact  to  the 
President,  and  it  would  "  then  become  the  duly  of 
'  the  President  to  submit  the  ichole  case  to  Congress, 
'  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  assert  its  just  rights, 
'  and  avenge  its  injured  honor. "  Bitt  did  the  Presi- 
dent do  this?  Did  he  submit  the  "  whole  case," 
or  any  part  ef  it,  to  Congress?  Did  he  "call  upon 
the  nation"  for  its  authority  in  the  execution  of 
his  designs?  The  representatives  of  the  people 
were  then  sitting  m  this  Hall,  Here  was  the  war- 
making  power  of  the  Union.  Here,  by  their 
representatives,  were  the  people  of  this  country, 
in  whose  hands  alone  are  these  great  issues  placed 
by  the  Constitution.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  Presi- 
dent pursue  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  past 
practice  of  the  Government  ?  It  did  not  answer 
his  designs  to  do  so.  It  would  not  have  comported 
with  those  secret  purposes  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  1  believe,  as  sincerely  as  1  do  that  we  are 
all  ultimately  responsible  to  a  God  of  justice,  that  if 
the  people  of  this  Union  had  not  been  cunningly, 
cautiously,  and  most  studiously  deceived  by  the 
annexation  party,  they  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  annex  Texas.  It  has  brought  a  train  of 
calamities  along  with  it,  from  the  effects  of  which 
we  may  never  recover.  And  now,  when  these 
calamities  are  coming  fast  upon  us,  when  the  storm 
is  gathering  over  our  heads,  we  are  told  here  in 
Congress — I  heard  the  argument  tiiis  morning — 
that  we  must  look  carefully  to  all  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  treasury,  that  the  Administration 
may  have  juore  money  to  carry  on  this  Mexican  war. 
Everything  connected  with  the  home  department  of 
this  Government  is  to  be  treated  with  neglect;  our 
rivers  are  to  be  unimproved;  our  harbors  unpro- 
vided for;  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment retrenched;  the  resources  of  the  country 
undeveloped;  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people 
neglected;  and  everything  that  tends  to  a  nation's 
wealth  and  prosperity  abandoned,  that  millions  on 
millions  of  money  may  be  expended  in  a  war 
begun  and  prosecuted  under  the  pretence — to  use 
the  language  of  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland — 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  give  moral  and  religious 
institutions  to  the  Mexicans!  And  what  are  the 
moral  and  religious  institutions  which  gentlemen 
are  so  solicitous  to  give  to  Mexico?  1  saw  an 
article  in  the  "  Union"  of  this  morning  wliich  will, 
perhaps,  throw  some  light  upon  the  mode  we  have 
adopted  to  reform  the  ?HO)'aZs  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. It  is  an  order  from  the  civil  and  military 
governor  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  follows  : 

"  Office  of  Civii,  and  Military  Governor,      ) 
National  Palace,  December  30, 1847.  \ 

"  On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1846,  three  gaming- 
houses will  be  licensed  and  recognized  us  laaj'ul  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Eacli  one  of  these  will  pay  in  advance  a  momhiy 
tax  of  ^^500,  and  all  other  gaming-houses  are  positively  pro- 
hibited. 

•'After  the  specified  date,  all  personal  property  found  in 
any  house  or  place  in  uhiib  public  gaming,  without  license, 
is  delected,  and  all  money  and  property  employed  in  such 
unlicensed  public  gaiiiing-honse,  will  be  confiscated,  and  ihe 
persons  so  detected  will  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  thirty 
day?,  and  to  be  lined,  according  to  circumstances,  from  titty 
to  two  hundred  dollars. 

"  By  the  Governor:        R.  P.  Hammond,  Secretary,  (Jc." 

This  is  a  most  admirable  device  to  improve  and 
refine  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Mexico  !  I  had 
always  thought  that  the  Democratic  party  pro- 
fessed an  utter  abhorrence  of  monopolies  of  every 
kind;  but  here  is  such  a  monojioly  as  I  have  never 
seen  before — a  monopoly  of  gambling  shops,  au- 
thorized by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States, 


under  the  pretence  that  the  money  raised  thereby 
is  a  contribution  from  the  people  of  Mexico  for 
the  support  of  the  army!  A  most  admirable  mode 
is  this,  indeed,  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  amongst  a  people  whom,  as 
gentlemen  tell  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  elevate  and 
dignify  I 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  L.  GOGGIN, 

OF    VIRGINIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  1,  1848. 
The  House  having  under  consideration  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
Mr.  Rhett  having  addressed  the  committee — 
Mr.  GOGGIN  said: 

He  should  endeavor,  in  the  hour  which  was 
allotted  him,  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  some  few  facts  connected  with  those 
topics  which  had  been  discussed  with  so  much 
ability  by  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  discussion  had  assumed  a  wide  range,  and 
not  only  had  the  action  of  the  majority  been 
assailed  from  the  other  side,  but  most  unworthy 
motives  had  been  imputed  to  them  for  daring, 
in  the  spirit  of  freemen,  to  differ  in  their  views 
from  gentlemen  who  had  constituted  themselves 
the  apologists  and  defenders  of  the  President, 
and  who  assumed  to  be  the  peculiar  guardians  of 
the  Constitution,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rhett]  had  told  them,  in  a  new-born  zeal  which 
he  seemed  to  possess,  that  the  President  had  a 
right  to  engage  the  army  and  navy  in  a  state  of 
hostilities,  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
and  endeavored  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a 
state  of  hostilities  and  a  state  of  war.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  make  the  distinction,  which  was 
one  without  a  difference.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies;"  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  invested  with  the  power  only  of  conduct- 
ing such  war,  when  it  actually  existed.  He  had 
no  power  to  take  the  initiative  step,  unices  ordered 
by  Congress,  to  place  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war, 
or,  if  the  gentlemen  would  so  have  it,  a  state  of 
hostilities.  He  might  repel  an  invasion  of  th6  soil 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  United  States;  but 
he  could  not  constitutionally  invade,  without  the 
order  of  Congress,  that  soil  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  another  and  a  foreign  State. 
Mr.  SIMS  interposed. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  hoped  the  gentleman  would  not 
interrupt  him;  he  had  but  a  short  time  at  his  own 
disposal. 

Mr.  SIMS  was  understood  to  say  that  the  g:entle- 
man  from  Virginia  had  misconceived  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett] 
who,  at  the  moment,  was  not  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  resumed.  He  had  understood 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  as  he  had  been 
understood  by  others  now,  and  as  he  had  express- 
ed himself  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Here- 
tofore the  gentleman  froin  South  Carolina  had  as- 
sumed the  same  position  which  he  (Mr.  Goggin] 
understood  him  to  assume  on  Thursday  last. 

And,  (said  Mr.  Goggin,)  that  the  President, 
wVien  Congress  was  in  session,  and  when  he  might 
have  had  its  advice,  did,  of  himself,  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begin  this  war  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  I  am  now  bold  to  declare,  as  I 
have  already  done,  and  shall  continue  to  do,  in 
spite  of  lamentations  here  or  elsewhere.  He  charged 
him,  however,  with  no  treason  to  his  country,  with 
no  perjury  to  his  God.  He  had  mistaken  his  duty, 
and  he  could  forgive  him,  had  he  but  the  moral 
courage  to  confess  his  faults  and  acknowledge,  not 
that  his  "  ambition  had  misled  him,''  but  that  un- 
wise counsels  had  perveited  his  understanding. 
Mr.  G.  could  do  this,  though  he  and  his  friends 
who  think  and  act  for  themselves,  (without  the  ap- 
pliances of  cabinet  meetings  and  state  secrets,)  had 
been  charged  with  giving  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  He  was  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  main,  his  political  opponents  were 
less  patriotic  than  he  claimed  to  be  himself;  and  it 
had  never  been  his  habit  to  indulge  in  denuncia- 
tion of  them,  as  disposed  to  trample  on  the  Consti- 
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tution  which  they,  in  common  with  others,  had 
sworn  to  support.  Yet,  when  gentlemen  hurled  at 
his  side  of  the  House,  charges  from  which  they 
claimed  to  be  exempt,  he  was  often  induced  to  sus- 
pect, that  they  themselves  were  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness  and  of  those  blotches  upon  ihe  skin, 
which,  like  the  murderer's  blood,  left  them  ex- 
posed, even  in  tiieir  fancied  security,  when  the 
victim  whom  they  had  long  since  buried  in  ima- 
gination was  presented  to  their  view  a  living  wit- 
ness, to  testify  that  oft — 

"  'i'lie  attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds." 

And  now,  as  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina over  (he  way,  [iVIr.  Rhett.]  He  desired  liere 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  all  those  friends  of 
his  v\  ho  had  stood  with  him  in  1833,  that  he  meant 
not  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
high  stand  the)'  took,  as  men  of  honor  and  integ- 
rity; and  of  the  head  of  that  party  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] he  could,  with  great  truth,  say,  that  there 
was  no  man  for  whose  private  virtue  and  excel- 
lence of  character  he  cherished  a  more  unfeigned 
respect.  At  the  same  time  he  would  say,  that  he 
considered  him  as  having  mistaken  his  duty. 

The  genthman  had  said,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  on  this  side  the  House  were  m  favor  of  pro- 
longuig  this  unfortunate  war  in  which  the  country 
was  involved,  and   wliich  the  people  mourn,  for 

Earty  purposes;  and  that  ail  the  inroads  which  iiad 
een  made  on  the  Constitution  had  come  from  the 
same  quarter.  Who,  sir,  (said  Mr.G.,)  1  would 
inquire,  has  commissioned  him  to  read  lectures  up- 
on political  morals  in  this  House  ?  Does  he  derive 
it  irom  that  bloody  force  bill  of  1833,  which  A-Jr. 
Polk,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  then  voted  for? 
Does  he  derive  it  from  any  clo.se  and  intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation.' 
Does  he  exercise  it  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
liini  who,  tlmugh  denounced  as  an  "  insvknt  and 
brutal  dictator,"  yet  outlived  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies— while  his  ashes  now  repose  in  peace  be- 
neath the  shades  of  his  own  quiet  Hermitage.'' 
"Who  v.'ere  those  that,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  this 
Republic,  in  1832  and  1833,  were  found,  according 
to  General  Jackson,  denying  aid  and  coml'ort  to 
their  own  country  .■'  Who  were  those  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  oppose  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  as 
he  understood  then-  objects.'  Who  were  those  of 
whom  lie  said,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  v.  hen 
speaking  of  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance — 

"  It  tlit'BB  iiieasuLes  cannot  be  defeated  and  overcome  by 
the  power  cuntL-iied  by  the  Con>tilulioii  on  ihd  Federal 
Governiuent,  llie  Con.-titiuiou  must  be  coii.-idered  as  iiicom- 
petcnt  to  iti^  own  deleiice;  tlie  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  at 
an  end ;  and  tlie  rights  and  liberties  oi  tiie  eitizens  can  no 
iongtr  receive  piotection  from  llie  Government  of  tiie 
Union." 

Now,  I  find,  (said  Mr.  Goggin,)  among  those 
who  were  n, embers  of  the  Convention  which  en- 
acted the  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  in  1833,  the 
nan.e  of  " U.  BarniceU  Smith,"  the  same  individual 
at  present  bearing  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (ii.  Barnicetl  RiiM;)  and  who, 
though  he  hath  put  olf  "  the  name  of  Romeo,"  will 
not  deny  that  he  was  of  "  the  house  of  iMontague." 
At  this  lime,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  is  not  less  a  lover 
of  the  ConsLitution  of  our  glorious  Confederacy, 
and  of  Mr.  Polk  himself,  than  when  he  uttered 
these  memorable  sentimems — sentiments  that  will 
stand  until  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  per- 
haps, as  proof  that  the  Whig  party  of  1848,  (as  did 
the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Union  of  these 
States,)  happily  survived  the  anathemas  and  the 
want  of  "  atlacliment'''  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.     Hear  what  he  said:  j 

•'I  cannot  palter  witti  coutcieiiee  or  pi  ay  the  hypocrite;  i 
nor  can  Carolina,  consistently  with  her  hoiujr  or  truth,  dis- 
semble  as  to  he.  true  siuiaiion.    I  boldly  declare  it,  (and  1  ; 
believe  I  express  the  feelings  of  the  freemen  1  represent,)  j 
under  lire  Gi.vernu;ent  as  adn)ini^tered,  /  have  no  aideut 
ailackmmd  Lo  tht:  (Jniom  ok  THtsE  States." 

And  yet  that  was  the  gentleman  who  stood  up 
here  and  denounced  the  whole  Whig  party  as 
guilty  of  prolonging  this  war!  Whence,  Mr.  G. 
would  again  ask,  had  that  gentleman  his  authority.' 
Did  he  get  it  from  his  own  consistency,  prudence, 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  and  love  to  this  Union  ? 
Hear  him  again: 

"  No  :  for  here  is  the  bill  of  blood  by  which  the  little  of 
the  Constitution  that  was  left  is  scattered  to  the  wind:;;  and 
the  svvoid  and  the  puise  of  the  Confederacy  are  placed  in 
the  liandi  of  an  insolent  and  biiital  dictator." 

Were  the  Whig  party  to  be  alarmed  by  the  de- 


nunciations which  a  gentleman  hurled  at  them, 
who  had  spoken  in  this  strain  of  vituperation  of 
one  (General  Jackson)  whom  this  gentleman's 
present  associates  (and  particularly  Mr.  Polk)  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men.  That 
gentleman  had  been  too  recently  initialed  into  tile 
secrets  of  the  cabinet  to  have  learned  his  lesson 
well;  and  yet  he  came  to  talk  to  members  of  that 
House  about  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
President,  and  based  his  entire  speech  on  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  Executive  had  a  right  to  withhold 
from  the  people  all  knowledge  of  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses for  which  he  had  begun  or  was  still  prose- 
cuting the  existing  war.  Ihis  was  the  gentleman, 
the  privileged  gentleman,  who,  with  one  other 
member  of  that  House,  had  been  allowed  to  in- 
spect public  official  papers  which  were  withheld 
from  the  less  favored  eyes  of  other  Representatives. 
It  must  be  apparent  that,  though  the  gentleman 
had  not  yet  found  his  way  to  the  White  House, 
and  might  not  have  approached  the  presence  of  a 
political  chief  who  had  given  his  vote  for  what  was 
called  the  infamous  and  bloody  force  bill,  he  had 
got  as  far  at  least  as  the  State  Department,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  examine  records  for  which  the 
House  had  called  in  vain.  The  g^tleman  had 
said,  "  So  help  him  God,  if  he  believed  the  Presi- 
dent guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Con-stitution,  he 
would  vote  to  impeach  him  to-morrow."  Could 
not  the  gentleman  see,  even  from  his  own  case,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  a  man  might  attempt  the 
grossest  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, and  yet  not  even  be  arrested  .'  Why  had  they 
not  impeached  General  Jackson,  who,  the  gentle- 
man said,  had  become  to  be  a  dictator  in  this  Gov- 
ernment.' There  had  been  a  Democratic  majority 
at  the  time  in  the  House,  yet  they  never  voted  an 
impeachment.  Where  then  stood  the  talented 
McDuffie  and  the  lamented  Warren  R.  Davis,  the 
friends  and  representatives  of  the  gentleman  on  this 
floor;  they  stood  as  we  stand  now,  (said  Mr.  G.,) 
making  charges  against  the  President,  but  never 
once  moving  to  iinpeach  him. 

And  again,  sir:  this  same  gentleman,  who  now 
reads  lectures  to  the  Whigs  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  relation  to  this  war,  when 
it  was  attempted  in  the  House  in  the  last  Congress 
to  insert  the  preamble  to  the  war  bill,  declaring  that 
the  war  had  been  begun  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  had 
voted  against  it,  in  company  with  the  Whigs,  and 
with  some  of  iVlr.  G.'s  colleagues  from  Virginia. 
Of  this  he  did  not  complain  :  he  wished  to  have  no 
controversy  with  his  colleagues  about  the  vote  they 
had  then  given;  but  wiien  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  got  up  here  and  charged  the  Whigs 
with  prolonging  this  war,  and  yet  had  refused  to 
say  the  war  was  begun  by  Mexico,  what  were  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  liis  vote.'  Somebody 
surely  must  have  conmienced  the  war;  the  gentle- 
man refused  to  declare  that  it  was  the  Mexicans. 
Then  it  must  have  been  somebody  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  Congress.  Who,  then,  was  it? 
Who  in  the  United  States  had  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  began  the  war?  The  gentleman 
had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Whigs  in 
declaring  that  it  not  begun  by  Mexico;  and  yet,  in 
five  minutes  after  giving  that  vole,  had  voted  the 
supply  bill,  with  the  preamble  in  its  front;  thereby 
voting  in  oirect  and  open  contradiction  of  his  own 
speech  then  made,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
vole  he  had  just  given.  Now,  when  a  gentleman 
of  this  sort  charged  inconsistency  on  the  Whigs, 
it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  he  should  look  first  at 
his  own. 

But  Mr.  G.  had  another  fact  for  the  gentleman 
on  the  subject  of  impeaching  the  President.  What 
had  a  great  Democratic  Senator  [Mr.  Benton]  said 
when  the  treaty  for  annexing  lexas  was  pending 
before  the  Senate  in  1844: 

"  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
None  into  the  Ainericaii  Union,  by  viitue  of  a  ireatj  with 
Texas,  compiehending,  as  the  said  incorporation  would  do, 
a  part  of  theMe.\ican  deparnuents  of  New  Mexico,  Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila,  and  Talllanlipa^,  would  be  ail  act  of  direct 
aggression  on  iUexico,  for  all  the  consequences  of  which  tlie 
United  States  would  be  responsible." 

"  They,  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  made 
the  war  themselves,  and  made  it  unconstitutionally,  jierfid- 
iousbj,  clandestinely,  andjdratically.  The  secret  orders  to  our 
army  and  navy  were  piratical ;  lor  Ihey  were  without  law  to 
waylay  and  attack  a  friendly  Power,  wilh  whom  we  have  a 
treaty  of  amity ;  and,  as  a  memberof  a  court  martial,  I  would 
sentence  to  be  shot  any  olKcer  of  the  army  or  navy  who 
should  dare  to  attack  Mexican  troops,  or  ships,  or  cities  un- 
der that  older." 


Mr.  STUART,  ofMichigan,  here  said  something 
to  Mr.  G.  which,  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties,  was  wholly  lost  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  replied,  that  if  the  gentleman  had 
waited  a  moment,  Mr.  G.  was  coming  to  that  point; 
he  should  not  conceal  the  fact.  Wiien  gentlemen 
had  had  a  Democratic  majority,  and  John  Tyler 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  why  had  they  not  impeach- 
ed him  ? 

Mr.  STUART,  of  Michigan.  Because  we  did 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  GOGGIN  said  he  had  not  been  aware  be- 
fore that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  had  been 
called  on  to  think  upon  the  subject;  for  he  had  not 
been  a  member  of  that  Congress.  Tlie  records  of 
the  House,  he  believed,  did  not  show  it.  [A  laugh.] 
Mr.  G.  was  talking  to  gentlemen  who  were  then 
members  of  Congress,  and  who  might  have  im- 
peached President  Tyler.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  insist  he  was  one?  If  not,  he  begged 
that  gentleman  would  not  take  Mr.  G.'s  remarks 
to  himself. 

But  now  Mr.  G.  must,  for  a  little  while,  pay 
his  respects  (all  in  a  very  friendly  way)  to  his  col- 
league over  the  way,  from  the  Harper's  Ferry  dis- 
drict,  [iMr.  Bedinger.]  He  should  not  attempt  to 
follow  any  of  that  gentleman's  flights  of  fancy;  oh 
no;  he  was  quite  too  poetical  for  him — he  could 
not  hope  to  match  him  in  poetry;  his  muse  would 
never  keep  pace  with  the  gentleman's,  who,  every 
one  knew,  made  her  ea^/e-fliglit  among  the  clouds. 
But  descending  in  the  humble  area  of  debate  in  that 
House,  he  had  warbled  for  a  moment  even  among 
"crabs"  and  "crawfish."  The  stoop  was  great. 
He  supposed  his  colleague  likened  the  Whigs  to 
shellfish,  because  they  were  known  to  carry  shields 
wherewith  lo  defend  the  Constitution.  But  if  tlie 
Whigs  were  a  "crab  party,"  how  was  it  with  the 
party  of  the  gentleman?  Was  there  no  "crab" 
movement  on  their  side  of  the  House?  They  came 
into  power  with  a  holy  horror  of  all  banks;  the 
very  name  filled  them  with  disgust  and  terror;  but 
no  sooner  were  they  snugly  ensconced  in  power 
and  |)lace,  than  forthwith  they  set  up  to  build  for 
themselves  one  of  the  grandest  government  banks 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  contrive,  and  christened 
it  the  sub-treasury,  the  constitutional  treasury,  &c. 
Was  not  that  proceeding  a  little  in  the  "crawfish" 
order?  Was  not  this  crabbing  it  somewhat?  Then 
they  had  a  very  pious  hatred  of  bank  rags,  and 
preached  to  the  people  that  gold  and  silver  was 
the  only  constilutional  currency;  but  it  so  happen- 
ed that'they  found  a  plentiful  scarcity  of  the  golden 
shiners,  so  they  resorted  to  an  overflowing  issue 
of  treasury  notes  as  a  currency  good  enough  for 
the  people,  while  they  reserved  what  gold  there 
was  for  those  pure  patriots  who  had  been  reward- 
ed with  an  office.  Another  crab  movement.  I'hen 
they  proclaimed  themselvis  the  irreconcilable,  the 
deadly  enemies  of  a  protective  tariff".  But  now 
they  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  tai'iff  again  to 
replenish  their  exhausted  treasury.  Very  crab- 
like. They  came  here  asserting  a  clear  and  un- 
questionable right  to  the  "  whole  of  Oregon,"  up  to 
54^^  40',  and  they  vowed  they  would  have  it,  all  or 
none.  But  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  British  lion 
rising  up  from  his  lair  and  shaking  the  dew-drops 
from  his  mane  than  they  crawfished  back  to  49"^, 
a  distance  of  near  four  hundred  miles,  and  there 
they  stood  pouting  with  their  coais  olf;  but  after 
awhile  they  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to  put 
them  on  again,  then  bid  adieu  to  Old  England;  but 
turned  about,  shook  their  fists  towards  the  South, 
and  now  vowed  they  would  have  all  Mexico.  Yes, 
all  of  Mexico — that  was  the  language  in  high 
places  here  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Now, 
after  all  this,  one  would  really  think  that  the  poetic 
geiUleman  from  the  Ferry  (who  was  so  great  an 
adept  in  natural  history)  might  have  perceived  that 
he  and  his  party  were  quite  as  worthy  as  the  Whigs 
of  the  title  of  "  the  crab  and  crawfish  party." 
Mr.  G.,  however,  would  make  use  of  no  such  lan- 
guage— he  applied  no  such  terms  to  gentlenfien  who 
happened  to  differ  from  him  in  political  sentiment. 

Having  but  little  time,  he  must  hasten  on,  as  he 
wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
resolutions  he  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  calling 
on  the  President  for  information  (in  regaid  to  the 
passport  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  instructions  given 
to  Mr.  Slidell,  the  minister  sent  to  Mexico)  which 
the  President  had  refused— refused  to  give  to  this 
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House,  coiTiposed  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  this  information:  they  wished  to  know  all 
about  It.  As  the  President  had  told  them  negotia- 
tions were  at  an  end,  as  we  were  now  in  a  slate  of 
war,  there  should  be  no  secrets  as  to  the  causes 
which  produced  it — none,  sir.  Their  constituents 
wished  to  know — as  Representatives  here  they 
wished  to  be  able  to  tell  them  when  they  got 
home — how  this  thing  was.  And  by  the  by,  an- 
other instance  of  the  retrograde  order  had  been,  as 
he  ihought,  shown  by  his  colleague  [iMr.  Bedin- 
ger]  and  others,  in  the  vote  on  the  resolutions 
calling  for  this  information.  They  had  voted  gen- 
erally for  the  call  on  one  day,  and  the  very  next, 
came  into  the  House  and  voted  to  reconsider,  that 
they  miglit  vote  against  it.  Happily,  however,  a 
Whig  majority  had  overruled  them.  The  Presi- 
dent liad  told  them  in  his  message  that  a  state  of 
war  abrogates  all  treaties;  so  a  state  of  war  should 
abi-ogate  all  secrets  that  existed  before  the  war 
beyan.  There  were  gentlemen  here,  however, 
who  justified  tlie  President  in  withholding  this  in- 
formation; and  they  endeavored  to  sustain  him  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  own  times. 
iVIy  colieas:ue,  [Mr.  Bedinger,]  said  JVIr.  G.,  has 
adduced  an  example  during  the  administration  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams,] 
in  connection  with  the  Panama  mission;  but  that 
was  a  case  directly  against  the  gentleman,  for  there 
all  the  information  had  been  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate,  who  made  the  call,  and  he  informed 
them  of  the  fact;  so  that  the  Senate  had  it  in  its 
own  possession,  and  had  a  right  to  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  it  should  be  made  public  or  not. 
In  all  the  cases  cited  by  others,  there  were  nego- 
tiations pending,  and  no  war  existed,  as  in  this 
case,  which  had  broken  off  negotiations,  and  when, 
as  they  were  now  told,  the  sword  must  decide,  and 
diplomacy  is  at  an  end. 

But  again:  The  examples  in  which  calls  of  this 
kind  had  been  promptly  complied  with  were  almost 
without  number.  He  would  only  instance  a  few 
of  them,  and  among  others  the  call  on  General 
Jackson,  in  1837,  to  show  ijie  political  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico:  this  cali 
had  been  answered.  Again:  General  Jackson  was 
called  on  for  information  "  in  relation  to  the  outrage 
committed  on  our  flag  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens," 
by  British  subjects,  in  the  case  of  our  coasting  ves- 
sels, the  "  £)icomuM»i"  and  ^'Enterprise" — when 
he,  (General  J.,)  as  President,  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  communicate  "  the  instructions" 
given  to  our  diplomatic  representatives  in  England, 
with  the  correspondence  that  ensued.  This  cer- 
tainly was  a  strong  case,  where  the  points  in  issue 
related  to  an  outrage  upon  our  flag,  and  where  the 
subject  had  been  one  of  the  most  delicate  negotia- 
tion. General  Jackson  had  been  also  asked  by  the 
Senate  to  transmit  his  correspondence  with  Santa 
Anna,  after  he  had  been  taken  a  prisoner  by  the 
Texans,  in  1836,  and  this  he  did  without  hesi- 
tancy. He  had  no  secrets  to  keep  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  His  letter,  too,  showed  that  what  had  been 
so  ol'len  mentioned  as  the  treaty  of  Santa  Anna, 
making  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas, 
was  not  worth  a  groat;  for,  says  General  Jackson 
to  him,  "  the  Government  (the  Mexican)  has  no- 
tified us,  as  long  as  you  are  a  prisoner,  no  act  of 
yours  will  be  regarded  as  binding  by  the  Mexican 
authorities. "  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  call  made 
on  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  correspondence  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to 
the  alleged  transgressions  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  State 
of  Maine  by  British  authorities,  and  relating,  too, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,)  to  a  boundary  question. 

Enough  of  such  cases  had  been  cited  to  show  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  those  wlio  tried  to 
sustain  Mr.  Polk  against  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  to  say  nothing  of  other  Presidents  be- 
fore them. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  we  wished  to 
see  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Polk  seemed  de- 
termined to  v.'ithhold.  One  reason  was  because 
we  desired  to  know  whether  Mr.  Slidell  had  any 
instructions  in  advance,  which  looked  to  the  future 
introduction  of  troops  into  Mexico;  and  whether 
the  President  had  given  instructions  to  him  which 
warranted  the  forcible  inculcation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  worship  on  our  troops.?  Whether 
the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  to  be  enforced,  by  his  order,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  upon  Americans  enlisted  or 


volunteering  in  the  public  service.'  On  that  sub- 
ject he  wished  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee one  or  two  facts  which  he  had  seen  stated, 
and  which  he  had  not  seen  contradicted — facts 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
by  a  memorial  presented  and  not  disproved  on  in- 
vestigation, though  the  committee,  as  he  learned, 
were  unable  to  get  the  necessarj'  information  at 
the  War  Department,  here,  in  Washington,  to 
enable  them  to  report  upon  the  case. 

Mr.  G.  here  read  the  following  from  the  Pro- 
testant Union  of  December  15,  1847,  in  which  an 
article  was  copied  from  the  National  American 
published  in  Philadelphia: 

"We  yestorday  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Ser- 
geant Willis,  of  Captain  Naylor's  company  nf  Philadelphia 
Rani;er3,  lately  from  Jalapa,  he  having  arrived  at  home  on 
Tuesday.  Sergeant  Willis  confirms  the  account,  hitherto 
published  in  the  Sun,  of  the  forced  kneeling  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  to  the  Catliolic.  Host,  by  order  of  Colonel  Childs, 
military  governor  of  Jalapa.  The  orders  were  issued  to  the 
officer  of  the  day,  Colonel  Roberts,  of  the  2d  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers.  Both  regulars  and  volunteers,  officers 
and  men,  were  compelled  to  obey  the  order  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  ^s  the  Host  paused  by,  the  inen  were  iirous,ht  to 
■present  arms,  then  dropyed  to  one  knee,  the  linyonet  faciiig  to 
the  grrnmdjthe  hiitt  of  the  mu<ket  reversed  under  the  rigid  arm, 
while  the  left  hand  lifted  the  cap  from  the  head  and  hun«  it 
upon  the  conk  ofiflie  musket.  The  men  luere,  during  the  irhole 
morning,  dri'led  to  this  ceremony  by  the  ol[fii'er  of  the  guard. 
The  men  protested.  Tlie  officer  of  the  e.uard  replied,  '  My 
orders  are  to  drill  you  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  If  you 
refuse  the  performance  of  it,  you  knov)  the  consequences.' 
Colonel  Roberts  kneeled  doirn  with  the  men." 

Now,  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
here,  while  our  Constitution 

Mr.  HARALSON  interrupted;  but 

Mr.  GOGGIN  declined  to  yield,  asking  the 
gentleman  not  to  interrupt  him — that  he  wished  to 
go  on  and  not  lose  any  part  of  his  hour.  If  he 
had  made  any  allusion  to  that  gentleman,  he  would 
cheerfully  give  way. 

He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact,  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  if  these 
charges  publicly  made  were  true,  had  such  an 
attempt  been  made,  in  the  hi.story  of  our  Con- 
stitution, which  guaranties  that  tlie  freedom  of 
speech,  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  freedom  of 
religion  should  be  preserved  sacred  and  inviolate 
to  the  descendants  of  those  patriot  ancestors  of 
ours  who  fought  and  bled  at  Bunker  Hill,  York- 
town,  Monmouth,  and  Trenton — who  bequeathed 
this  richest  heritage  of  constitutional  freedom  to 
their  descendants — that  their  sons  who  were  called 
out  to  fight  battles  in  subsequent  times,  were  to  have 
a  particular  religion  forced  down  their  throats  at 
the  very  muzzle  of  the  musket.  He  said  nothing 
against  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  place,  as  it  did 
not  become  him  to  do  so;  he  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  that  subject;  but  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  compel  the  army,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to 
receive  even  the  Protestant  faith,  he  would  have 
denounced  it  with  equal  warmth.  Why,  what 
would  the  wives,  the  sisters,  the  mothers — those 
whom  v/e  hold  dearest  and  above  all  others — think, 
when  told  that  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons, 
in  addition  to  the  hardships  they  were  called  upon 
to  undergo  in  fighting  in  this  Executive  war,  in  a 
far  distant  land,  were  compelled  to  bear  these  in- 
dignities at  the  point  of  the  bayonet .' 

In  regai-d  to  Santa  Anna,  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Bedinger]  had  said  he  was  admitted  into  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  "getting  up  a  row,"  (to  use 
his  own  language.)  Had  it  come  to  this,  in  the 
adnfiinisti'ation  of  the  Government,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his  Cabinet,  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  carry  on  negotiations 
by  which  the  exiled  President  of  Mexico,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  high  amusement  of  cock-fight- 
ing at  Havana,  should  be  brought  home  and  intro- 
duced into  his  country,  for  the  sake  of  "  getting 
up  a  row  !"  This,  he  (Mr.  G.)  must  say,  with 
all  due  res[)ect  to  the  President  and  his  coadjutors, 
was  miserably  small  game  for  one  who  occupied 
the  Executive  chair  of  this  country.  "To  kick 
up  a  row,"  forsooth !  And  he  did  "  kick  up  a 
row."  Yes,  Mr.  Polk,  (if  he  could  follow  his 
colleague  in  his  poetical  flights,)  after  Santa  Anna 
had  got  into  the  country,  after  the  oattle  of  Buena 
Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  all  the  blood  and  carnage, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  closet  musings  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Ah,  he  is,  indeed,  a  cantie  chiel, 
And  well  in  war  can  flaunt  his  banner ; 
Thousands  brave  will  rue  the  hour 
I  gave  our  foe  his  Santa  Anna." 


And  did  his  colleague  endorse  the  suspension 
and  recall  of  General  Scott  for  the  same  purpose  .^ 
Was  it  the  object  now,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presiden- 
tial election,  to  arrest  that  noble,  gallant  old  hero, 
just  about  the  time  it  was  thought  he  was  going  to 
conquer  a  peace,  to  bring  him  home,  that  the  glory 
of  that  achievement  might  inure  to  another?  Were 
the  Administration  about  to  bring  liim  home,  fol- 
lowing the  course  wliich  they  had  pursued  towards 
Santa  Anna,  to  "  kick  up  a  row?"  If  gentlemen 
thought  so,  they  mistook  their  man.  General 
Scott  was  not  the  man  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
No,  (said  Mr.  G.;)  though  he  is  a  Virginian,  I 
claim  him  not  as  a  Virginian  merely,  but  as  ait 
.American — an  American  patriot,  and  an  American 
General;  as  a  citizen  belonging,  like  General  Tay- 
lor, not  to  any  section  of  the  country,  but,  like  the 
gallant  hero  of  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  fields,  (born,  too,  down  in  his  district,) 
as  a  gallant  commander,  a  general,  not  less  distin- 
guished on  the  battle-field  than  was  another  illus- 
trious Wliig  (Mr.  Clay)  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  who  had  given  his  beloved  son  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  those  who  demanded  it.  They  were  Whigs, 
and  it  was  found  very  convenient  to  call  on  Whigs 
in  this  war,  and,  when  sent  to  the  tented  field,  to 
fight  at  the  bidding  of  the  Democrats,  they  were 
ciiarged  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
instead  of  the  Administration.  But  he  (General 
Taylor)  was  not  the  man,  more  than  General  Scott, 
to  bring  about  difficulties  in  the  Whig  ranks.  He 
would  ask  again,  if  this  could  be  the  object  in  re- 
calling the  gallant  Scott,  just  at  this  particular 
time?  He  did  not  say  it  was.  But,  as  the  gentle- 
man admitted  that  the  President  had  thought  proper 
to  admit  Santa  Anna  into  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  "gettina:  up  a  row" 

Mr.  BEDINGER  interposed,  and  (Mr.  G.  yield- 
ing) said,  he  merely  wished  to  state  that  he  had 
not  said  that  the  object  of  the  President  in  sufl^ering 
Santa  Anna  to  pass  our  squadron  at  Vera  Cruz 
was  to  "  kick  up  a  row."  He  had  said,  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  Santa  Anna,  because,  in 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Tompkins,]  his  capacity  was  about  equal  to 
the  management  of  a  cock-fight. 

Mr.  GOGGIN,  resuming,  said,  he  left  the  gen- 
tleman and  tlie  country  to  distinguish  between  the 
carnage  of  the  battle-field  and  that  of  a  cock-fight. 
He  submitted  the  results,  to  determine  whether 
there  had  not  been  something  to  fear  from  the 
power  of  Santa  Anna,  on  his  return  to  Me.xico. 
He  referred  to  those  bloody  fields  where  American 
skill  and  courage  had  coped ,  and  coped  successfully, 
though  with  fearful  loss  of  life,  with  the  forces  of 
Mexico,  commanded  and  stimulated  to  eifort  by 
Santa  Anna,  and  asked  if  he  were  such  a  man  as 
his  colleague  supposed  him  to  be? 

His  colleague  had  told  thein  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  all  the  instructions  given 
to  Mr.  Slidell,  compatible  with  the  public  interest 
to  be  made  known,  and  all  the  facts  relative  to  the 
admission  of  Santa  Anna.  Now,  nothing  had 
been  given  relative  to  Mr.  Slidell — nothing  as  to 
the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  save  that  pass  marked 
"private  and  confidential,"  in  these  words: 
["  Private  and  confidential.] 
"U.  S.  Navy  OEPAr.TMENT,  Muy  13,  1846. 

"Commodore:  If  Santa  Anna  i-udeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

" GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
"  Commodore  David  Conner, 

■'  Commanding  Home  Squadron." 

As  if  the  object  of  the  President  was  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  when  called  for  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna, 
"  or  any  other  Mexican,"  the  President  communica- 
ted information  in  regard  to  a  little  boy  who  came 
home  with  Colonel  Fremont,  and  omitted  to  men- 
tion Almonte,  Rejon,and  the  host  of  Generals  who 
were  permitted  to  return  with  Santa  Anna,  and 
who,  when  they  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  were  re- 
ceived, not  amidst  the  roar  of  our  cannon,  but  amid 
the  modest  blushes  of  Commordore  Conner,  who 
told  us  (this  pass  from  the  President  in  his  pocket) 
"  that  he  deemed  it  more  proper,"  "  though  he  could 
have  boarded  the  Arab,  not  to  do  so,  allowing  it  to 
appear  as  if  he  {Santa  .^nna)  had  entered  without  any 
concurrence." 

Now,  he  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  remarkable  disclosure  made  in  the  "Union," 
(the  organ  of  Mr.  Polk,)  of  the  13th  April,  1846, 
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Under  its  editorial  head,  that  paper,  referring  to 
the  Courrier  des  Elats  Unis%  said : 

•-'Acrordins  to  that  journal,  the  diffi-rent  sections  of  the 
Eepulilicaii  i.artvin  Mexico  had,  at  the  late-tdates,  resolved 
to  uni'c  azu'ui't  the  coimiioii  dangiT,  and  had  taken  measures 
to  invite  Santa  Jlnna  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  assume  the  po- 
sition of  chief  of  the  RejnMican  parly.  Their  overture  had  been 
fanorahhj  received  by  the  exiled  Preshlent." 

Here,  then,  was  a  proposition  made  from  Mexi- 
co, "  to  invite  Santa  Anna  to  return"  and  "  assume 
the  position  of  chief  of  the  Republican  party."  He 
was  called  back,  not  by  Mr.  Polk  alone,  but  he 
united,  it  appeared,  with  the  Mexicans  in  furnish- 
ing tliem  this  "  aid  and  comfort,"  in  the  person  of 
Santa  Anna. 

Ao;ain:  the  "Union,"  of  April  9,  copied  ex- 
tracts from  Havana,  which  say: 

"  The  ex-Presiilent  (Santa  Anna)  has  his  emissaries  going 
backward  and  t'orward  continually  between  Havana  and 
IMe.xico,  and  his  ex-ministers,  who  are  here  along  with  him,  are 
very  sanguine  of  his  return  to  his  native  land  much  sooner 
than  most  people  are  aware  of." 

Indeed  it  was  much  soojier  than  most  people  ex- 
pected, for  no  one  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet 
at  Washington  could  for  a  moment  have  antici- 
pated that  the  head  of  the  so-called  Republican  par-, 
ty  here,  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself, 
would  have  given  any  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
Santa  Anna  was  about  to  return  to  place  himself 
at  the  head,  and  as  chief  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Mexico;  much  less  did  they  even  dream  that  one 
who  talks  so  much  of  aid  and  comfort  would  him- 
self afterwards  have  furnished  a  passport  through 
the  American  squadron,  to  this  exiled  general, 
whose  return  to  his  native  land,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed was  to  occur  sooner  than  most  people  were 
aware  of. 

He  also  read  an  extract  from  the  "  Union"  of 
10th  of  February,  1846,  which  said  : 

"  The  Santa  Anna  party  is  growing  stronger  every  day  in 
Vera  Cruz.  It  is  confidently  asser'ed  that  if  lie  were  to  make 
his  appearance  at  any  lime,  he  •ould  be  supported  by  aii 
immediate  pronunciainento." 

Here,  with  these  facts  staring  the  Adnninistration 
in  the  ftice,  and  knowing  that  Santa  Anna  would  be 
hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  this  order 
was  given  to  Commodore  Conner  nut  to  molest 
Santa,  but  to  "  allow  him  to  pass."  He  accord- 
ingly landed,  and,  as  would  be  seen  by  the  Union 
of  August  26,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz  declared  in  his  favor,  and  expressed  a  pur- 
pose "  in  nowise  to  change  the  character  of  the  war;" 
that  "Santa  Anna  had  the  glory  to  establish  the 
Republic,  whtitever  may  have  been  his  errors  ;  he 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  public  liberty  and  national 
honor.  For  this  we  proclaim  him  leader  of  this 
great  enterprise." 

Santa  Anna  then  published  his  proclamation,  in 
which  he  says: 

"  Mexicans  !  there  was  once  a  day,  and  my  heart  dilates 
with  the  remembrance,  when  leading  on  the  popular  masses 
and  the  army  to  demand  the  rights  of  the  mition.you  sahif^d 
me  witli  the  enviable  title  of  Soldier  of  the  People.  Allow 
me  a^'ain  to  take  it,  never  mere  to  be  given  up,  and  to  devote 
myself,  until  death,  to  the  defenee  of  tiie  libcrti)  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  RcjMhlic." 

Then,  as  if  alarmed  when  he  (Santa  Anna)  had 
taken  his  stand — when  he  had  issued  his  procla- 
mation and  declared  his  objects — the  President 
and  his  party,  as  if  a  master-spirit  had  been  con- 
jured up  by  them  to  lead  our  enemies,  used  these 
soft  tones,  with  which  the  "  Union"  saluted  us: 

"  Jt  is  impos.-ible  to  conjecture  what  etlcct  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  Mexican  policy  by  the  arrival  of  Santa  Anna. 
His  reinnateinent  in  power  seems  not  improbable.  He  is  u 
soldier  by  profetsion.  Almonte  seems  to  shaie  his  counsels, 
and  he  from  the  first  has  fully  committed  liimself  on  the 
question  of  war /or  Tt'xas.  *  *  -  It  (the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Polk)  must  negotiate  sword  in  hand." 

And  the  "  Union"  of  September  15,  184G,  refer- 
ring to  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that 
Santa  Anna,  Almonte,  and  others,  had  embarked 
for  Mexico,  and  that  there  was  a  reputed  agree- 
ment between  Santa  Anna  and  certain  agents  of  the 
British  and  American  Governments,  to  guaranty, 
through  the  United  Stales,  the  establishment  of  the 
Mexican  Federal  Government  of  1824,  the  Rio 
Grande  to  be^lhe  boundary,  the  Californias  to  be 
organized  as  a  distinct  territory,  but  not  governed 
by  Americans,  &c.,  said  tliat 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  story,  from 
beaiiiii'.ng  to  end  ;  it  is  pure  fiction,  and  it  is  no  less  absurd 
than  false.  Baron  Mnnciiansen'S  gun  was  an  altogether 
common-place  piece  of  ordnance  compared  with  the  goose 
quills  in  the  service  of  the  Tribune." 


Yet  the  "Union"  of  September  18,  beginning 
to  get  its  cue,  but  not  yet  to  see  the  whole  truth 
as  we  now  see,  and  which  it  was  feaied  to  declare 
even  to  the  organ,  said: 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  facilities,  if  any,  were 
granied  to  Santa  Anna  by  our  squadron,  (not  the  President, 
oh  no,)  but  we  hazaid  little  in  asserting  that  the  rumors  afloat 
in  the  papers  are  without  fourulalion." 

And  the  "Union,"  going  on,  said: 

"  The  Norfolk  Herald  says,  that  it  has  seen  a  letter  from 
the  squadron  off  Vrra  Cruz,  stating  that  the  Englisli  ve.-sc  1 
which  toiik  General  Santa  .inna  to  Vera  Cruz,  was  boarded 
by  a  boat  from  the  St.  Mary's;  but  the  general  showed  the 
boarding  otiicer  a  pas.-port  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  and  he  was  allowed  to  land.  We  hazai-d  nothing 
ill  staling  that  no  such  passport  was  given  by  the  Piesident 
of  the  United  States." 

Here,  tlien,  was  a  denial  of  what  was  charged, 
(said  Mr.  G.,)  but  now  proven  substantially  to  be 
true;  and  (said  he)  this  correspondence,  though  it 
does  not  give  us  the  information  weTisk,  discloses 
some  remarkable  facts.  It  appeared  that  one  Mr. 
Alexander  Atocha,  a  Mexican,  who  he  believed 
was  in  the  employ  of  our  Government,  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  had  suffered  at  Vera  Cruz  an- 
other exiled  Mexican  General  and  President  Pa- 
redes,  to  pass  into  the  country,  for  which  he  was 
reprimanded  by  Colonel  Wilson,  anu  asked  if  he 
"  claimed  to  be  an  American;'"  he  said  he  did,  but 
that  "  he  asked  nothing  from  the  United  States, 
and  wished  nothing  from  them."  And  (said  Mr. 
G.)  if  we  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Polk  was  Presi- 
dent, it  might  well  be  asked,  "  does  he  too  claim 
to  be  an  American.'"  The  British  coinmander 
who  conveyed  this  Paredes  to  Mexico,  it  was  de- 
manded by  our  Governnnent  should  be  dismissed 
from  the  British  service.  But  Mr.  Polk  was  to  go 
unwhipped  of  justice;  lest,  forsooth,  it  might  ap- 
pear that  we  wei'e  "  aiding  the  enemy." 

But  his  colleague  [Mr.  Bedinger]  complained 
of  the  Whigs  for  giving  encouragement  to  the 
Mexicans,  in  holding  out  against  our  arms,  as  he 
said,  because  their  speeches  were  i-ead  at  the  head 
of  the  Mexican  line  when  drawn  up  on  tiie  field. 
Mr.  G.  said  he  did  not  know  nor  caie  how  this 
was.  But  did  the  gentleman  think  so  little  of  his 
own  poetical  and  eloquent  speeches,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  same  mail  which  carried  the  weak  and 
dull  speeches  of  the  Whigs,  with  their  crab-like 
speed,  as  the  gentleman  had  said,  had  not  carri'ed 
his  also.'  And  did  he  suppose  the  Mexicans  could 
not  tell  which  had  the  most  weight.'  But  were  the 
representatives  of  American  freemen  to  be  estop- 
ped from  the  liberty  of  speech,  lest  what  they 
uttered  on  that  floor  should  reach  the  Mexican 
camps.'  He  had  supposed,  heretofore,  that  his 
colleague  went  for  liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of 
the  press;  but  it  seemed  that  the  gentleman  had 
lately  endorsed  the  Austrian  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  For  the  srentleman's 
especial  benefit,  he  would  read  him  a  scrap  or  two 
of  Austrian  orthodoxy.  It  was  from  an  interest- 
ing article  upon  the  history  of  Italy — much  of 
whose  degradation  was  referable  to  its  subjection 
to  the  Austrian  power — it  was  a  work  used  in  the 
elementary  schools,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  too: 

"  Qiic-iion.  What  must  subjects  abstain  from,  [besides 
treason .'] 

"  Jlnsicer.  They  must  abstain  from  talking  unreasonably 
on  the  events  of  the  war. 

"  Question.  And  why  so.' 

"^ins'x-er.  Because,  as  they  are  not  aware  of  the  real  cir- 
cuinstances  of  such  events,  they  easily  can  deceive  the  pop- 
ulace with  their  discourse. 

"  Qiieition.  What  must  citizens  and  country  people  do 
not  to  be  suspected .' 

"^nsuer.  They  must  keep  quietly  at  home,  mind  their 
own  business,  work  and  pray."     [Laughter.] 

Was  that  what  the  gentleman  would  have  us 
do.'  Was  that  his  doctrine,  that  Whig  Represent- 
atives should  not  "  talk  unreasonably  of  the  events 
of  the  war,''  that  they  should  "stay  at  home, 
work  and  pray,"  while  the  gentleman  and  his 
party  came  here  and  denounced  them,  and  com- 
pared them  to  whatever  suited  their  own  fancy  for 
denunciation.'  Was  that  the  desire  of  gentlemen 
in  this  free  Representative  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple.' Was  this  the  school  in  wiiich  they  would 
have  inculcated,  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  the 
doctrines  of  1776,  and  the  principles  of  civil,  polit- 
ical, and  religious  freedom.'  Surely  it  could  not 
be. 

As  to  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  and  all  the 
facts  connected   with  the  return  of  Santa  Anna, 


ther.e  icas  some  necessity  for  calling  for  information 
in  regard  to  these  things — for  facts  which  the  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  know — wliich  were  locked  up  in 
the  secrets  /of  the  department  and  withheld  from 
the  public. 

It  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  gentlemen  to  at- 
tempt a  justification  of  the  President,  upon  the 
ground  tliat  pulilicity  was  "  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest."  Mr.  Polk  had  just  as  well  at- 
tempt to  cover  up  the  whole  course  of  his  Admin- 
istration in  regard  to  this  war,  and  tell  us  that  he 
cannot  let  us  know  anything  about  it,  for  fear  it 
may  reach  the  ears  of  Mexicans.  He  might,  in- 
deed, justify  a  refu-'sal  to  tell  us  anything  about  it, 
for  the  same  reason;  for  its  commencement  was,  in 
truth,  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  sooner  or  later,  will  pass  the  same  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  upon  it  which  had  been 
passed  by  this  House.  As  to  the  argument  of  the 
President,  in  his  message,  that,  to  give  the  infor- 
mation asked,  might  produce  embarrassment  in 
any  future  negotiations  between  the  two  countries, 
we  had  been  told  by  the  President  that  negotiations 
were  at  an  end — that  the  commissioner  (Mr.  Trist) 
had  been  recalled,  and  that  he  should  "not  deem 
it  proper  to  make  any  further  overtures  of  peace." 
That  our  arms  had  been  everywhere  victorious; 
that  to  them  had  surrendered  a  large  portion  of  the 
enemy's  country,  including  his  capital;  that  Mex- 
ico had  no  money,  and,  in  a  word,  was  perfectly 
powerless;  all  this  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  G.)  to  im- 
ply that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  dictate  the  terms 

I  of  any  peace  we  might  insist  upon.  Thei-e  could, 
therefoi-e,  be  no  reason  for  i-efusing  to  give  such 
information  as  the  President  himself  had;  that  it 
was  still  the  more  reasonable,  as  he  had  already 

I  professed  to  have  made  public  what  he  had  in- 
structed  Mr.  Trist  to  do,  and  had  himself  commu- 

I  nicated  the  terms  that  Mexico  had  ofiered  to  this 
Government.  Why  should  he  then  withhold  in- 
structions which,  long  before  that,  he  had  given 
to  Mr.  Slidell;  there  was  the  point,  and  he  wished 
the  country  to  note  the  facts.  The  country  de- 
sired to  know  whether  Mr.  Polk,  when  he  sent 
out  Mr.  Slidell,  contemplated  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  as  he  has  now  told  us  he  does;  whether 
he  had  then  cast  his  longing  eyes  to  California  and 
New  Mexico,  as  "naturally  connected  with  our 
western  settlements;"  whether  he  then  considered 
Mexico  "too  feeble,"  as  he  does  now,  "long  to 
continue  to  hold  and  govern  them  ?"  These  were 
important  questions,  and  he  desired  to  hear  them 
fully  answered  by  those  who  alone  could  answer 
them. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  they  had  been 
often  discussed — he  should  not  attempt  to  justify 
Mexico  in  anything  she  had  done.  Mr.  Polk,  as 
he  denied  our  right  to  speak  of  them,  might,  if  he 
chose,  refer  that  matter  to  his  "g^ea(  and  good 
friend,"  President  Herrera,  as  he  called  him,  when 
he  sent  him  his  other  good  friend  John  Slidell — he 
might  refer  it  to  Paredes,  who  had  returned  by  the 

i  connivance  of  a  Mexican  in  his  (the  President's) 
employment  there.  He  might  refer  it  to  the  Re- 
publican Don  Lopez  Santa  Anna,  who  had  his  per- 
mission to  leave  his  pit  of  game  cocks  in  Havana 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  to  head  his  armies 
— or  he  might  refer  it  to  Almonte,  Rejon,  or  any 
other  Mexican  who  had  followed  from  his  retire- 
ment the  fortunes  of  the  military  chieftain,  till  they 
saw  him  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  soldiery, 
cutting  to  pieces  our  best  and  bravest  men  in  the 
open  battle-field — or  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night 
stealing,  savage-like,  upon  our  outposts  and  senti- 
hels,  and  there  wielding,  with  terrible  effect,  their 
weapons  of  slaughter  and  of  death.  He  might  do 
this,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  for  him 
to  consult  those  nearer  home — he  might  go  to  the 
widowed  wife — to  the  orphan  child — to  those  whom 
the  horrors  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  had  made 
desolate  in  this  world,  and  whose  only  hopes  now 
were  in  meekly  waiting  for  that  which  is  to  come, 
where  war  or  its  rumors  are  never  heard,  and  where 
unwise  counsels  can  never  disturb  its  perlect  re- 
pose. 

It  had  been  argued  that  the  refusal  of  Mexico  to 
receive  Mr.  Slidell  was  just  cause  of  war;  but  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Polk  in  his  annual  message 
in  December,  1845,  in  which  he  communicated  to 
the  country  a  fact,  which  seemed,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  have  been  overlooked.     After  speaking  of 
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having  sent  "  a  strong  squadron"  to  the  coasts  of 
Mexico,  and  having  ordered  our  army  to  the  west- 
ern frontier,  and  stating  that  "  the  result  has  been 
that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  movement,'" 
that  "  the  peace  of  the  two  RcpuliHcs  has  not  been 
disturbed,"  tlie  President  said,  after  they  had  re- 
mained in  this  situation  for  many  weeks,  without 
any  movement  of  a  hostile  character  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,  "  /  deemed  it  important,  if  posssible,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  thitigs."  What  was  this 
state  of  things  ?  Why,  a  state  of  peace,  a  state  of 
quiet,  a  state  in  which  Mr.  Polk  seemed  not  to 
rejoice:  for  he  said  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  \ 
an  end  to  "  this  state  of  things;"  and  he  commis-  ! 
sioned  Mr.  Slidell  to  go  to  his  "great  and  good 
friend,"  the  President  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Slidell 
presented  himself,  and  the  Mexicans  agieed  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  commissioner,  but  not  as  a  minister 
plenipotentiary — tiiey  said  they  would  receive  liim 
as  a  commissioner  "  to  settle  the  present  dispute 
in  a  peaceful,  reasonable,  and  honorable  manner." 
Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  very  language  of  Pefia  y 
Peiia,  the  Mexican.  Minister  of  Foreign  RelationSj 
to  our  consul,  Mr.  Black,  in  his  letter  dated  Mex- 
ico, October  15,  1815,  and  published  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  Polk  himself.  In  that  letter  "  the  commis- 
sioner''' is  mentioned  as  the  officer  to  be  received, 
no  less  than  six  times,  and  a  minister  is  never  once 
mentioned — as  proposed  by  Mr.  Black.  This  is 
the  very  letter  which  Mr.  Black  communicates  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  the  atiswer  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  tiie  proposition  of  the  President  "  that 
existing  differences  should  be  determined  amicably 
by  negotiation,  and  not  by  the  sword."  The  an- 
swer of  Mexico  agreeing  to  receive  "  the  commis- 
sioner" was  sent  to  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  17th 
October,  by  Mr.  Black,  our  consul,  who  said,  he 
was  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  "  to  advise"  his 
Government  "  of  a  favorable  result."  Here,  then, 
was  an  acceptance  by  our  Government  of  the  pro- 
posal of  Mexico  to  receive  our  commissioner. 
Now,  in  this  state  of  aifairs,  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, just  in  time  for  Mr.  Black's  letter  to  have 
reached  Washington,  stating  tliat  "  the  commis- 
sioner" would  be  received,  the  President  sends  out 
Mr.  Slidell,  not  as  a  commissioner,  but  as  "  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotenl'iary  to  Mex- 
ico,''' who,  when  he  arrived  there,  as  he  had  told 
us  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of  the 
I7lh  December,  was  informed  by  the  Mexican 
minister  "  that  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  IStii  October  to 
Mr.  Black,"  and  they  therefore  dechned  to  receive 
him,  as  Mr.  Slidell  said,  on  the  2lst  of  December, 
not  on  the  ]7ih,  as  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Rhett]  had 
told  us  was  the  date  as  shown  by  documents  he 
had  seen  in  the  4epartments.  This  date  was  an 
important  matter,  in  another  point  of  view,  as  a 
historical  record;  and  that  it  is  of  the  date  1  have 
stated,  (said  Mr.  G.,)  I  refer  to  Mr.  Slidell's  own 
letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan  oi^  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
December.  Plere,  then,  it  might  be  seen  in  wliat 
manner  Mr.  Polk  had  determined  "  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things,"  as  he  called  our  state  of 
peace  with  Mexico  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  when 
he  seemed  almost  to  quarrel  in  advance  with  her 
because  she  would  make  '^no  aggressive  movement." 
He  gets  up  a  quarrel  with  her  about  the  reception 
of  Mr.  Slidell,  and  pretending  to  found  on  this 
aiTair  his  order  (to  General  Taylor  to  march  fiom 
Corpus  Christi  to  llie  Ilio  Grande)  of  the  13th  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  he  is  forced,  through  his  friends,  who 
say  they  have  had  access  to  papers  we  have  not 
seen  in  the  State  Department,  to  assiune  that  tlie 
date  of  the  rejection  was  the  I7th,  instead  of  the 
21,sf  December.  Now,  I  impeach  not  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  of  any  gentleman,  (said  Mr. 
G.,)  but  I  am  sure  the  House  will  sustain  me  in 
asserting  that  Mr.  Slidell  himself  shows  conclu- 
sively that  his  rejection  (if  it  were  such)  was 
only  received  by  him  on  the  twenty-first;  being, 
then,  on  that  day,  and  communicated,  too,  to  his 
Government  by  letter  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December,  it  is  utterly  impossible  it 
could  have  reached  here  by  the  12th  of  January, 
or  the  13th,  the  day  on  which  the  fatal  order  was 
given.  It  would  be  seen,  then,  liow  important  it 
was  for  the  President  to  endeavor  to  niake.il  ap- 
pear to  have  been  on  the  17th,  as  it  would  make  a 
dilference  in  time  of  four  days  in  his  favor.  The 
President,  in   his  annual  message  in  December, 


1845,  in  speaking  of  the  orders  to  General  Taylor, 
said  : 

"Before  these  orders  were  issued,  the  despatch  of  our 
iiiiiiister  in  Mexico,  transmitting  the  decision  of  tlie  Council 
of  Government  of  Mexico,  advising  that  lie  should  not  be 
received,  and  al?o  the  despatch  of  our  consul  residing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico — the  former  bearing  dale  on  tlie  17th  and 
the  latter  on  the  18th  of  December,  J 84.5 — were  received  at 
the  Department  of  ytate.  These  coniinunications  rendered 
it  highly  probable,  if  not  absokitely.eertain,  that  our  min- 
ister would  not  be  received  by  tlie  Government;"  Stc. 

Now,  this  was  unimportant  if  it  were  strictly 
accurate  as  to  dates;  but  to  show  that  all  this  was 
but  an  after-thought,  and  that  the  paper  referred  to 
by  the  President  as  contained  in  Mr.  Slidell's  de- 
spatch of  the  17tii  December  was  not  a  rejection, 
he  may  again  speak  for  himself.  He  said,  writing 
from  Mexico  to  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, in  referring  to  the  possibility  of  his  rejec- 
tion, "should  it  occur,  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  con- 
duct myself  as  to  throw  the  whole  odium  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  upon  this  Government," 
(the  Mexican.)  And  (said  Mr.  G.)  this  has  been 
the  "«nt/e«ror'' from  the  commencement  of  diffi- 
culties down  to  this  time.  An  effort,  a  constant 
effort,  has  been  made  to  mystify  this  affair  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people;  but  (said  lie)  truth  is  some- 
times elicited  by  the  very  efforts  that  are  made  to 
conceal  from  the  public  eye  the  secrets  of  diplo- 
macy. And  now  let  Mr.  Buchanan  speak,  and  by 
his  decision  some  in  that  House  woidd  be  willing 
to  stand  or  fall.  What  did  he  say?  In  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Slidell,  dated  20th  .January,  1846,  he  said: 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  President,  in  anticipation  of  the 
final  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  receive  you,  Aos 
ordered  the  army  of  Texas  to  advance  and  take  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  tlie  l!io  Grande. '- 

In  the  same  letter,  too,  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  had 
said  that  Mr.  Slidell's  letter  of  the  17th  December 
had  been  received,  and  that  "should  the  Mexican 
Government,  by  finally  refusing  to  receive  you," 
&c.  Thus  (said  Mr.  G.)  it  is  placed  beyond  all 
question  by  Mr.  Slidell  himself — by  Mr.  B,uchan- 
an,  and  by  all  the  facts  in  this  case — that  Mr.  Sli- 
dell had  not  been  rejected  when  the  order  of  the 
13th  of  January  was  given — that  that  order  was  mi 
anticipation,  or  before  liis  rejection,  and  the  truth 
•of  history  stood  vindicated  by  the  facts  as  they 
were  presented  to  his  mind.  Said  Mr.  G.,  I  re- 
peat that  I  charge  no  one  with  falsehood,  but  I 
humbly  conceive  that  the  President  as  well  as 
other  gentlemen  have  been  mistaken  in  regard  to 
this  whole  matter;  and  I  afiirm  now  (said  he)  that 
Mr.  Slidell  was  not  finally  rejected  even  as  far 
back  as  the  21st  of  January .  Let  Mr.  Slidell  speak 
.again  for  himself.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
dated  Jalapa,  Mexico,  March  1,  1846,  he  said, 
"  my  letters  from  Mexico  (the  city)  speak  confi.- 
denlly  of  my  recognition."  Again,  on  the  I8th  of 
March,  he  had  said: 

"  On  the  1.5th  instant  I  received  from  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Relations  a  reply  to  my  communication  of  the  1st  in- 
stant, of  which  you  have  already  been  advised.  It  is  a 
peremptory  refusal  to  receive  me  in  the  capacity  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary." 

It  was  not,  then,  (said  Mr.  G.,)  till  the  15th  of 
March  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  finally  rejected,  and 
therefore  the  "Union"  might  well  say  what  it  had 
said.  But  I  hope  (said  Mr.  G.)  that  paper  will 
not  be  suspected  of  aiding  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try by  this  singular  admission.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  1846,  it  said: 

"  Letters  were  received  last  night  in  this  city  by  a  special 
conveyance  from  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  letters  from 
tli«  city  of  Mexico  are  to  the  lAth  of  January,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Slidell  was  in  the  city,  but  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Jalapa  on  the  17th.  He  had  obtained  an  escort  to  that  place. 
Not  the  sligiitest  insult  had  been  ofTertd  to  him,  as  has  been 
reported,  but  he  had  been  received  with  much  courtesy,  ami 
he  had  been  welcomed  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis  as 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  had  not  yet 
been  received  by  the  Government  in  his  official  capa^'ily, 
neither  had  they  declined  his  reception;  and,  in  fact,  judgiri" 
by  appearances,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  be  as  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  Parades 
as  to  that  of  Herreia." 

Here,  then,  was  another  proof,  from  Mr.  Polk's 
own  mouth-piece,  contradicting  those  who,  with 
tlie  President,  endeavor  to  impress  the  people  with 
the  belief  that  this  war  had  not  been  begun  with 
Mexico  by  the  President's  order  of  the  13th  Janu- 
ary, because  she  had  at  that  day,  as  they  said, 
rejected  Mr.  Slidell. 

Pie  had  but  little  time,  and  must  hasten  on.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLane]  had 
thought  proper  the  other  day  to  introduce  into  this 


debate  the  conduct  of  General  Taylor,  and  to 
charge  him  with  advising  the  march  of  the  army 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  let  him  (Mr.  G.)  read  what 
General  Taylor  said  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto.  This  was  part  of  a  letter  from  General 
Taylor  to  the  Adjutant  General  at  Washing-ton: 

"  HEADQUARTf  RS,  ArMY  OF  OcCDPATION, 

City  of  Miitamoros,  May  18,  1846. 
"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  very  limited 
means  for  crossing  rivers  prevented  a  complete  prosecution 
of  the  victory  of  the  9tli  instant.  A  ponton  train,  the  neces- 
si,ly  of  ivhich  I  exhibited  to  the  department  latt  year,  would 
have  enabled  the  army  to  have  crossed  on  the  evening  of 
the  baUle,  to  take  thi.-  city,  and  all  the  artillery  and  stores  of 
the  enemy,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners— in  short,  to 
destroy  entirely  the  Mexican  army." 

This  necessity,  then,  had  been  exhibited  to  the 
department  a  year  before;  and  the  President  and 
the  departrnent — who  complained  of  Congress  that 
they  had  failed  to  do  their  duty — though  apprised 
of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  themselves, 
never  thought  proper  to  lake  this  step  for  security. 

It  was  .said  that  General  Taylor  advised  the 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  fact  was,  thai 
General  Taylor  said  if  the  Rio  Grande  u-as  to  be 
insisted  xipon  as  our  ultimatum,  then  he  would  ad- 
vise a  change  of  his  position.  Bring  not  the  charge 
(said  Mr.  G.)  upon  General  Taylor  of  having 
brought  on  or  prolonged  the  war.  If  ever  a  patriot 
heart  beat  in  a  patriot  bosom — if  ever  a  soldier 
showed  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country,  General  Taylor  had 
shown  it  in  what  he  would  now  refer  to.  When  he 
had  reached  Corpus  Christi — when  he  had  planted 
his  army  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas — when, 
if  ever  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man,  or  desired 
to  make  for  himself  a  name  and  fame  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  country,  it  might  have  been  anticipated 
that  he  would  have  been  anxious  to  push  forward 
and  meet  the  enemy  then;  yet,  forgetting  all  but 
his  country,  he  wrote,  under  date  of  August  15, 
1845:  "Nor  do  I  fear  that  the  reported  concentra- 
'  lion  of  troops  at  Matamoros  is  for  any  purposes 
'  of  invasion." 

He  read  extracts  from  other  letters  of  General 
Taylor  while  at  Corpus  Christi,  under  dates  of 
August  20,  Scjitember  6,  October  11,  1845,  Janu- 
ary 7,  and  February  16,  1846,  all  announcing  that 
everything  was  quiet  on  the  Rio  Grnnde,  and  as- 
cribing the  rumors  and  "exaggerated  accounts  of 
Mexican  preparations  to  resist  our  advance,  if  not 
indeed  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Texas,"  "  to  per- 
sonal interests  connected  with  the  stay  of  the  army 
here,"  and  expressing  the  hope  "that  they  icill 
receive  no  attention  at  the  War  Department."  This 
was  the  language  of  a  patriot — of  a  man  who  knew 
his  duty — who  had  something  of  the  true  citizen 
soldier  in  him — and  who  would  not  involve  his 
country  in  war  for  the  sake  of  any  laurels  which 
he  might  thereby  heap  upon  his  own  brow. 

He  (Mr.  G.)  was  well  aware,  now-a-day.=!,  that 
it  was  becoming  common  to  shift  responsibility, 
to  endeavor  to  place  others  in  the  wrong;  or,  to 
use  the  diplomatic  phrase  of  Mr.  Slidell,  "  to  ihrcio 
the  odium'''  of  measures  where  it  did  not  belona. 
Yet,  said  he,  I  feel  no  fear  that  General  Taylor 
can  be  put  in  the  wrong  in  his  connection  with  this 
war.  His  friends  court  invesligatior.  of  his  whole 
public  life,  and  particularly  his  connection  with 
this  subject.  He  had  do  doulit  that  any  effort 
made  to  put  liim  (General  Taylor)  down,  would 
but  the  more  and  more  contribute  to  elevate  him  in 
1  the  esteem,  the  confidence,  and  even  the  affections 
of  the  people.  He  asked  no  favors — but  shrunk  foni 
no  responsibility.  He  (General  Taylor)  had  through 
life,  thus  far,  shown  himself  to  be  the  fi'iend  of  the 
Constitution;  he  had  proven  himself  in  many  of 
the  most  trying  scenes  to  have  been  both  honest, 
faithful,  and  capable,  a  law-loving  and  a  law-abid- 
ing man;  carrying  with  him  into  the  camp  the" 
precision  and  accuracy  of  the  soldier,  mingled 
with  all  the  mildness,  affability,  and  kindness  of 
the  old,  staid,  steady  farmer.  The  people  natu- 
rally had  an  affection  for  such  a  man,  which  party- 
feelings  could  not  obliterate;  men  of  all  parties 
would  stand  by  the  man  who,  after  the  fight, 
knew  as  well  how  to  be  just  and  generous  to  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  subdued,  as  he  had  known 
how  to  be  brave  and  how  to  conquer  him  on  the 
battle-field. 

Texas  (said  Mr.  Goggin)  having  been  annexed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  joint  resolution,  "  sub- 
ject to  the  adjustment,  by  this  Government,  of 
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all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  Governments,"  General  Taylor,  on  the  15th 
June,  1845,  was  ordered  to  take  a  position,"  most 
convenient  for  an  embarkation,  at  the  proper  time, 
for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas.'"  Now,  here  was 
a  clear  indication  at  first,  that  Mr.  Polk  thought  it 
his  duty  to  hold  and  occupy  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  no  more;  and 
the  army  was  callejl  then  "  the  army  of  occupation." 
Occupation  of  what?  Why,  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions,  the  territory  "properly  included  with- 
in, and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of 
Texas."  It  was  thought  proper,  perhaps,  as  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  occupy  it 
as  our  territory  after  annexation,  to  go  to  the 
"  western  frontier,"  tha.t  the  whole  territory  this 
side  of  the  frontier  might  have  the  benefit  of  that 
protection.  If  a  man  in  private  life  were  about  to 
place  himself  in  position  to  defend  himself  from  an 
invasion  of  his  soil,  which  would  come,  if  at  all, 
from  the  west  side  of  his  farm — if  he  was  deter- 
mined that  no  hostile  foot  should  profane  one  rod 
of  that  soil — he  would  naturally  place  himself  on 
the  extreme  western  frontier,  and  there  await  the 
coming  of  his  enemy;  if,  indeed,  he  were  a  cau- 
tious man,  not  disposed  to  wrangle  witiihis  neigh- 
bor, and  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  line  of 
the  extreme  western  frontier,  he  would  rather  be 
inclined  to  stay  -a  little  thi.s  side  of  the  mark  than  to 
go  beyond  it.  This,  said  Mr.  G.,  would  have  been 
the  safe  rule  for  the  President;  but  he,  however, 
went  up  to  Corpus  Christi,  near  the  moutli  of  the 
Nueces,  and  this  point,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Donel- 
son,  in  his  letter  of  June  28,  1845,  (he  then  being 
in  Texas,  and  our  minister  there,)  was  "  the  most 
western  point  now  (then)  occupied  by  Texas." 
Here  was  a  position  in  which  the  President  might 
have  safely  maintained  himself  with  General  Tay- 
lor's army.  Here  was  the  point  it  was  perhaps 
his  duty  to  have  maintained,  and  of  which  no  one 
— no  one  of  any  party  would  probably  have  com- 
plained. That  this  is  so,  I  need  (said  Mr.  G.) 
but  refer  to  the  message  of  President  Jones,  dated 
16th  June,  1845,  to  the  Congress  of  Texas,  in 
which  he  said,  "he  was  happy  to  announce  to 
Congress  that  Texas  is  at  peace  with  the  world," 
and  we  would  have  remained  so,  if  that  peace  had 
not  been  unfortunately  disturbed  by  Mr.  Polk, 
who  gave  the  fatal  order  of  the  13th  January,  1846, 
which,  in  fact,  was  an  order  to  invade  the  territory 
of  a  neighbor,  with  whom,  as  with  the  world,  we 
were  at  peace  at  that  time — at  peace,  sir,  down 
even  to  the  date  of  that  order,  as  shown  by 
General  Taylor's  letter  of  the  1th  oi  January,  1846, 
in  which  he  said,  "a  recent  scout  of  volunteers 
from  San  Antonia  struck  the  river  near  Presidio 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  commander  reports  eue?j/f/ii»ig- 
quiet  in  that  quarter."  Mr.  Polk,  however,  deem- 
ing it  "  important  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  this  state 
of  things,"  when  we  were  at  peace,  when  every 
thing  was  quiet,  when,  on  the  13th  January,  1846, 
Congress  was  in  session  in  sight  of  the  President's 
House,  issued,  through  Mr.  Marcy,  this  order  to 
General  Taylor,  "  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  you  to  advance,  and  occupy,  with 
the  troops  under  your  command,  positions  on  or 
near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte,"  (Rio 
Grande.) 

This,  sir,  (said  Mr.  G.,)  I  maintain  was  an  order 
made  without  authority — made  without  any  con- 
stitutional power — it  was  an  act  of  war,  which 
Congress  alone  could  declare.  It  was  an  order  to 
march  the  army  from  the  extreme  western  frontier, 
one  liundred  and  fifty  miles  across  the  territory  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Rio  Grande — a  march  which  Mr. 
Benton  himself  had  told  them,  "  hwt  he  been  con- 
sulted,he  uwuld  not  have  advised" — and  for  this  piece 
of  information  I  am  perhaps  mainly  indebted  (said 
Mr.  G.)  to  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  who  had 
imbodied  the  declaration  in  an  amendment  oifered 
during  the  last  Congress  to  the  bill  creating  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  General — a  bill,  the  object  of 
which  had  been  to  supersede  General  Taylor  in 
the  coirmiand  of  the  army,  and  to  place  a  civilian 
at  its  head — a  bill  having  an  object  not  less  gener- 
ally denounced  by  the  people  than  had  been  other 
aims  and  objects  of  this  war. 

That  the  march  of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  unjustifiable,  let  Mr.  Marcy,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  himself  testify.  An  order  of  his  to  General 
Taylor  was  in  tiicse  words: 


"  Washington,  July  8,  1845. 

"  Sir:  This  department  is  iiitonned  tint  Mexic'o  has  some 
military  est.nWi^ilimeiits  on  the  east  side  of  t!ie  Rio  Grande, 
wnich  are  and  for  some  time  have  been  in  the  actual  occu- 
jianqi  of  her  troops.  In  enrryiiiff  out  the  instructions  here- 
tofore rccf'ived,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of 
a'r!;i-ession,  unless  an  actual  state  of  war  slionid  exist.  The 
Memciin  forces  at  the  jiofts  in  f.lieir  pos'.ession,  and  whicli  have 
been  so,  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  relations  of 
peace  between  the  tfnited  States  and  Mexico  continue. 
"W.  L.  MARCY. 

"Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor." 

Here,  then,  was  proof  beyond  all  question,  that 
while  the  whole  territory  "  up  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  claimed,"  yet  that  this  claim,  like  that  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rest.  It  is  claimed  how?  Mr. 
Marcy  had  admitted  it  to  be  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  Mexicans,  and  defended — possessed — 
lield  by  militaiy  establishments,  by  posts — by 
forces  and  by  troops  of  Mexico.  They  not  only 
held  it  at  the  time  of  the  march  of  the  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande — at  the  period  of  annexation — at  the 
date  of  this  letter — but  "for  some  time'''  had  been  in 
the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops,  and  Mexico 
was  at  peace  with  Texas.  Was  such  occupancy 
consistent  with  any  right  of  the  United  States?  If 
so,  why  had  not  the  "  army  of  occupation"  been 
ordered  from  the  first  to  take  and  hold  the  territory 
as  our  own?  "Why  had  these  Mexican  troops 
been  permitted  so  long  as  till  the  13th  January, 
1846,  to  profane  with  their  posts  and  camps  this 
soil  of  citizens  of  the  United  States?  On  the  con- 
trary, the  rights  of  Mexico  had  been  here  acknowl- 
edged by  these  instructions  fully.  Not  only  Mex-- 
icans,  as  citizens,  then  had  a  right  to  come  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  soldiers — the  army 
itself,  had  an  acknowledged  right  to  go  there  un- 
molested. 

How,  then,  again  it  might  be  asked,  had  this 
war  been  begun?  For  what,  and  to  what  end  had 
it  been  commenced  by  the  President?  It  had  been 
shown  it  was  not  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell, 
for  that  occurred  after  an  order  to  commence  it  by 
an  aggressive  move  into  the  very  territory  that  had 
been  admitted  to  belong  to  Mexico.  It  was  not 
that  our  soil,  or  the  soil  of  Texas,  had  been  in- 
vaded, for  Texas  was  at  peace  with  the  world,  and 
no  foreign  foe  had  dared  to  disturb  it.  No.  No 
cause  of  this  sort  produced  it;  and  it  would  not  be 
pretended  that  because  Mexico  owed  us  a  few  pal- 
try dollars,  that  we  had  cause  to  march  our  troops 
through  her  armed  military  posts  to  enforce  their 
payment.  No.  And  if  we  had,  no  one  would 
pretend,  he  imagined,  to  argue  that  the  President, 
for  such  a  cause,  had  power,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  make  war,  when  that  Constitution  ex- 
pressly prohibited  him  from  the  exercise  of  such 
power  by  declaring  on  its  face  that  Congress,  the 
people's  representatives,  (that  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment through  which  they  spoke  even  to  the 
President  himself,)  should  alone  have  this  power. 

France  had  owed  us  claims  for  many  years — 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  we  sent  no  hostile  ar- 
mies to  invade  her  soil.  Great  Britain  had  owed 
us;  we  ravaged  not  her  coasts,  or  laid  waste  her 
towns.  Texas  herself  was  now  largely  indebted, 
as  she  was  at  the  period  of  her  annexation;  she  had 
not  been  warred  upon  by  her  creditors,  and  her 
indebtedness  had  not  caused  us  to  reject  her  prof- 
fered embraces  with  other  debtor  States  of  this 
Union.  Away,  then,  with  such  defences  of  the 
President;  his  course,  his  whole  conduct,  was  in- 
defensible; and  I  say  it  (said  Mr.  G.)  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  I  rejoice  not  that  he  has 
lent  himself  in  an  evil  hour  to  be  the  instrument 
that  has  effected  so  seriously  our  political,  social, 
and  financial  condition,  and  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House,  had  laid  aside  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  assumed  a  prerogative  that  belonged  to 
another  branch  of  this  Government.  These  things 
(said  Mr.  G.)  give  me  no  satisfaction,  and  I  would 
that  they  had  not  been;  yet  he  should  maintain 
these  opinions,  because  he  believed  in  their  cor- 
rectness; he  should  do  so  in  the  discharge  of  his 
representative  duty  on  that  floor,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequences  to  him  individually;  and  he 
should  feel  himself  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  if  for  one  moment  he  faltered  in  maintain- 
ing the  stand,  which  duty  to  his  constituents  im- 
pelled hiim  to  take.  He  desired  to  see  the  war 
brought  to  an  honorable  conclusion,  and  he  would 
rejoice  coiild  he  hear,  to-morrow,  that  peace  had 
once  more  restored  our  country  to  its  accustom- 


ed quiet,  and  that  it  had  brought  back  to  their 
friends  the  remnant  of  that  brave  and  patriotic 
army  which  had  crowned  itself  with  the  laurels  of 
victory,  though  it  had  lost  the  blood  and  the  lives 
of  many  of  its  proudest  and  bravest  votaries  on  the 
distant  plains  and  mountain  heights  of  another 
American  Republic. 

As  Congress,  said  he,  had  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war,  it  became  us  not  now  to  quarrel 
with  that  act,  but  fully  and  fairly  to  canvass  the 
causes  "which  induced  it,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavor, as  best  we  may,  that  it  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished as  a  precedent  for  the  future.  And  although 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  October,  1846,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
War  Department,  "  a  sufficient  force  had  been 
already  called  into  the  field" — though  it  had  been 
boasted  that  the  Democratic  tariflf  of  that  year 
would  fill  the  treasury,  now  hopelessly  empty,  Mr. 
GoGGiN  said  he  was  disposed  to  give  all  the  means 
necessary  to  rescue  our  gallant  army  from  any 
peril  in  which  it  might  be  placed;  he  would  do  this, 
however,  in  terms  which  would  indicate  public 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  war.  He  would 
not  give  a  dollar  to  conquer  another  foot  of  her 
soil,  if  the  object  of  the  conquest  sliould  be  to  annex  all 
Mexico  to  this  Union.  We  v/anted  no  such  race 
as  hers  in  the  midst  of  ours — we  wanted  not  her 
people  in  our  councils — we  wanted  them  not  to 
fight  our  battles — we  wanted  not  their  habits,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  alien  as  they  were  to  ours — 
we  wanted  not  their  lands — we  wanted  them  not 
with  their  debts;  but  lue  wanted  peace,  ratified  from 
the  halls  of  her  own  Capital;  and  that  we  would 
liold,  with  her  other  towns,  (as  we  now  had  them 
and  could  not  perhaps  do  better,)  till  peace  should 
be  restored  on  terms  liberal  enough  to  the  van- 
quished, and  not  too  exacting  on  our-  part  as  the 
victors.  [Here  Mr.  G.  closed,  his  hour  having 
expired.] 

THE  TEN-REGIMENT  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER, 

OF  VIRGINIA, 

In  the  Senate,  February  7,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 

the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 

Military  Force — 

Mr.  HUNTER  said: 

Mr.  President:  If  the  bill  before  us  appeared 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  rnere  measure  of  supplies, 
which  raised  only  the  question  of  ten  regiments, 
iT-ore  or  les.s,  in  our  army,  I  should  not  have  trou- 
bled you  with  any  reasonsfor  the  vote  which  I  shall 
give.  Buf  during  the  discussion  far  higher  subjects 
have  been  involved  in  its  consideration.  The  great 
question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  American  people  is  to  be  conducted, 
insensibly  influences  every  mind  in  its  detennina- 
tion  as  to  the  proper  objects  to  be  pursued  in  this 
war.  This,  sir,  is  the  grand  problem  which  the 
American  mind  is  laboring  to  solve,  and  upon  the 
soundness  of  its  conclusions  must  depend  our  future 
destiny  for  weal  or  for  wo.  No  matter  what  the 
question  presented,  if  it  be  connected  with  this 
war,  it  seems  immediately  to  suggest  these  other 
considerations  with  which  the  public  tnind  is  so 
anxiously  engaged.  Of  all  the  great  j:)olitical  pro- 
blems ever  presented  to  the  world,  I  believe  there 
has  been  none  upon  whose  correct  solution  so  much 
of  human  happiness  has  been  staked;  for  no  peo- 
ple ever  existed,  in  my  opinion,  v/ho  had  the  ca- 
p.acity  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. The  question  is  surrounded,  I  confess,  by 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  It  is  given  to  no 
man  to  see  much  of  the  future;  and  our  past  career 
has  been  so  rapid,  so  eventful,  and  so  successful, 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  impossible  to  grat- 
ify any  wish  we  may  have  as  to  the  future  course 
of  our  people.  But,  sir,  thehour  has  arrived  when 
it  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  further  and  higher, 
successes  but  to  our  own  happiness,  to  determine 
the  true  objects  of  our  mission  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  functions  which  we  have  to  perform  in  the 
social  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  Senators  should  address  themselves  from 
this  Hall  to  the  public  mind  of  the  country,  to  in- 
fluence its  deliberations  upon  the  momentous  issues 
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before  it.  For  of  ail  the  governments  that  ever 
existed,  it  is  in  this,  perhaps,  that  a  sound  public 
opinion  is  most  indispensable  for  our  prosperity 
and  safety.  Our  safety  is  not  and  never  has  been 
in  the  written  prQ visions  of  this  Constitution,  but 
in  the  public  virtue  and  intelligence  which  directed 
our  institutions.  The  great  merit  of  our  system  is, 
that  its  movements  are  true  to  the  popular  opinion 
which  directs  it;  and  they  will  be  good  or  ill  an 
that  opinion  is  true  or  false.  The  system  did  not 
make  our  habits  of  popular  thought,  but  they  made 
the  system.  The  Mexicans  had  a  constitution 
very  similar  to  ours,  but  there  was  no  sound  and 
enlightened  state  of  pul)liG  opinion  to  execute  it, 
and  the  instrument  failed  in  their  hands  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  ours.  Should  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  ever  become  debased  and 
degraded,  there  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution  which  could  save  us.  To  place  our 
government  in  such  keeping,  would  be  to  consign 
the  delicate  and  complicated  machinery  of  a  loco- 
motive to  unskillful  hands,  in  which  we  should 
move  with  swifter  pace  to  a  common  ruin.  The 
democratic  principle  in  government,  like  steam  in 
the  physical  world,  is  the  most  powerful  of  agents, 
but,  like  steam,  it  requires  the  most  careful  and  deli- 
cate management. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  highest  province  of  an 
American  statesman  to  influence,  and  in  some 
measure,  guide  public  opinion;  and  he  who  know- 
ingly deceives  or  misleads  the  people,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  greatest  political  offence  which  can  be 
committed  under  our  system  of  government.  He 
poisons  the  spring  from  which  the  whole  city  is 
supplied,  and  deals  death  in  the  water  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  life.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  this  country  \vhen  it  is  truly  informed, 
and  time  is  given  for  deliberation.  But  the  march 
of  events  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  are  suddenly 
called  to  act  upon  propositions  which  heretofore 
had  scarcely  formed  the  subjects  of  speculation. 
Schemes  of  ambition,  vast  enough  to  have  tasked 
even  a  Roman  imagination  to  conceive,  present 
themselves  suddenly,  as  practical  questions;  and 
visions  of  splendor,  which  ten  years  ago  we  should 
have  classed  amidst  the  delusions  of  "mirage," 
are  fast  assuming  form,  substance,  and  reality. 
The  disintegration  of  all  the  social  elements  in  an 
empire  covering  more  than  1,500,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  comprehending  more  than  9,000,- 
000  of  people,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Muh- 
lenpfordt ;  the  annexation  of  that  territory,  and 
the  union  of  those  people,  aliens  in  race  and  hostile 
in  feelings  to  ourselves,  with  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, or  their  subjugation  as  a  dependant  province, 
are  amongst  the  practical  questions  forced  upon 
our  consideration.  These  questions  are  here,  sir — 
here  in  our  midst,  without  even  the  premonition  of 
tliose  shadows  which  are  said  to  give  warning  of 
coming  events.  So  suddenly  have  these  considera- 
tions pressed  themselves  upon  us,  that  the  mere 
current  of  events  is  leading  us  to  the  establishment 
of  precedents,  if  not  of  principles,  which  affect  the 
entire  frame-work  of  our  government.  The  most 
despotic  of  all  powers,  the  power  of  the  conqueror 
over  these  eight  or  nine  millions  of  people,  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
without  the  least  participation  of  Congress — for 
which,  I  by  no  means  censure  him,  as  it  was,  per- 
haps, inevitable  in  the  absence  of  all  law  in  relation 
to  the  subject.  Nor  are  we,  perhaps,  to  be  blamed 
for  the  want  of  action  in  this  matter.  Our  system 
was  not  founded  for  conquests;  our  habits  as  a 
people  have  not  been  those  of  war,  and  there  was 
no  preparation  for  the  present,  because  it  was  not 
foreseen  in  time  to  make  it.  But,  Mr.  President, 
difficult  and  embarrassing  as  are  these  questions, 
we  have  to  meet  them.  It  is  time  that  we  were 
determining  upon  the  true  objects  to  be  pursued  in 
this  war,  and  nothing  would  perhaps  facilitate  a 
correct  conclusion  upon  this  subject  more  than  a 
determination  as  to  the  true  ends  of  our  national 
existence,  and  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  our 
progress  as  a  people.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
problem  whose  solution  in  the  public  mind  is  to 
precede  its  determination  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
war.  Nay,  sir,  it  presents  the  great  considerations 
which  will  mainly  determine  the  future  course  of 
our  foreign  relations.  I  waive  all  discussion  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  war,  or  our  capacity  to  subjugate 
the  Mexican  people  entirely  and  completely.  I 
sliall  treat  the  question  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  of 
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our  power  and  right  to  manage  the  whole  matter 
in  reference  to  our  own  interests,  m  order  to  see  if 
we  may  not  attain  results,  from  this  point  of  view, 
which  are  consistent  with  our  duties  to  humanity 
as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

If  we  could  choose  our  mode  of  progress,  (and 
happily  we  may,  as  I  believe,  if  we  would  select 
the  best,)  in  what  manner  should  we  regulate  it.' 
Shall  we  accept  it  as  our  mission  to  plant  and  in- 
habit the  wilderness,  to  reduce  the  waste  to  human 
uses,  and  fill  up  what  is  open  to  us  with  a  homo- 
geneous and  fraternal  people?  Are  our  triumphs 
to  be  sought  in  the  peaceful  arts,  the  noble  achieve- 
ments of  civilization,  tlie  development  of  higher 
forms  of  social  life,  and  the  introduction  of  purer 
principles  of  political  action  .'  Is  it  to  be  our  aim 
to  become  a  self-educating,  a  self-sustaining,  and  a 
self-governing  people,  so  true  to  themselves  and  so 
just  to  others  as  to  be  aiile  to  increase  their  physi- 
cal without  loss  of  moral  power,  to  an  extent  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  generation  of  man  .'  Or 
are  we  to  pursue  another  course,  and  imitate  Ro- 
man and  British  examples?  Is  the  history  of  our 
successes  to  be  written  on  the  ruins  of  others;  and 
are  our  achievements  to  consist  in  subjugating  na- 
tions and  conquering  provinces?  Is  it  to  be  our 
glory  merely  to  extend  our  boundaries  without  add- 
ing to  our  own  happirKiss,  and  without  reference 
to  the  rights  or  sufferings  of  others?  In  other 
words,  shall  we  grow  as  the  oak  which  strikes  the 
root  deeper  as  it  extends  tlie  branches,  and  increases 
in  size  without  impairing  its  symmetry  or  destroy- 
ing the  just  proportion  of  any  of  the  elements  of  its 
strength  and  elegance?  Or  shall  we  climb  like  the 
vine  which  destroys  what  it  dine:  to,  and  under  an 
outward  form  of  beauty  and  of  life,  covers  and  con- 
ceals decay  and  death  with  in  ?  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  strong  enough  to  feel  that  either  career  is 
open  to  us.  Both  roads  lie  befoi-e  us,  and  it  is  for 
ourselves  to  determine  which  we  shall  pursue. 
But  I  trust-that  we  shall  notlongiiesitate  as  to  the 
choice.  The  more  I  consider  the  nature  of  our 
government,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  people, 
the  more  firmly  1  am  convinced  that  a  taste  for 
peace  is  indispensable  for  the  high  development  of 
our  social  advantages,  and -the  complete  fulfilment 
of  a  greater  destiny  than  any  nation  has  yet 
achieved.  The  circumstances  attending  our  early 
settlement  on  the  continent,  the  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, the  cotemporaneous  expression  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  fathersof  the  Republic,  all  seem  to  prove 
that  the  hand  of  God  and  the  voice  of  man  have 
alike  indicated  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  mission 
upon  which  we  were  sent.  The  combination  of  a 
great  amount  of  physical  power,  with  a  high  degree 
of  liberty,  of  all  political  ends,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  two  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
been  united.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  people  whose 
form  of  government  and  whose  physical  condition 
justly  entitled  them  to  hope  for  a  union  of  both, 
except  our  own.  Planted  in  the  wilderness  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  have  extended 
their  occupation  of  it  as  they  grew,  under  every 
circumstance  which  could  favor  freedom  of  thought 
and  energy  of  action.  Subjected  to  no  pressure 
of  moment  from  without,  they  enjoyed  every  ad- 
vantage in  their  training  for  self-government. 
Growing  up  gradually  as  a  homogeneous  people, 
they  acquired  political  knowledge  from  experience, 
and  the  changes  to  which  they  were  exposed  being 
in  themselves  and  not  in  others,  they  were  prepared 
to  meet  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent  of  un- 
occupied territory  saved  them  from  the  dangers  of 
a  crowded  population,  which  are  said  to  be  most 
trying  to  popular  governments;  whilst  on  theother, 
many  favoring  circumstances  concurred  in  forming 
a  puljlic  opinion  sufficiently  sound  and  enlightened 
to  direct  a  government  safely.  Nor  was  this  all; 
they  were  fortunately,  no,  sir,  providentially,  set- 
tled in  different  communities,  separated  not  in  race 
or  feeling,  but  according  to  physical  differences, 
which  in  some  degree  gave  a  local  tinge  to  public 
sentiment.  They  came  together  as  separate  com- 
munities, and  upon  conditions  which  enabled  each 
State  to  develop  its  peculiar  genius,  and  placed 
them  under  common  bonds  only  for  the  common 
defence  and  the  free  interchange  of  trade  and  inter- 
course with  each  other.  A  voluntary  association 
of  free  republics  was  thus  formed,  in  which,  by  a 
skillful  distribution  of  duties,  and  a  wise  classifica- 
tion of  interests,  the  whole  Subject  of  government 


was  placed  within  the  reach  of  popular  control. 
The  sense  of  the  people  v/as  taken  by  parts  in 
matters  affecting  only  the  parts,  and  their  action 
became  common  only  where  the  interests  wero 
general.  This  form  of  the  federal  principle  pre- 
sented man,  for  the  first  time  in  his  history,  a 
rational  hope  of  solving  practically  the  great  prob- 
lem of  accumulating  social  power  in  large  masses, 
without  prejudice  to  individual  freedom.  The 
capacity  of  despotic  governments  for  extensive 
dominion  has  been  many  times  attested;  but  their 
experience  seemed  to  prove  that  individual  liberty 
was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  man,  a  rational  prospect  for  empire 
was  opened  to  the  democratic  principle  in  its  prog- 
ress, through  the  voluntary  association  of  our  free 
republics,  whose  strongest  cohesive  bond  consisted 
in  the  common  sympathies  and  sentiments  of  a 
common  race.  As  if  nothing  should  be  wanted 
for  future  development,  unoccupied  tci-ritory  lay 
before  them,  boundless,  it  v/ould  have  seemed,  "as 
wish  could  claim."  To  convert  this  wilderness  to 
the  uses  of  civilized  man,  to  settle  it  with  a  homo- 
geneous and  fraternal  people,  to  cultivate  a  sound 
and  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  institute  a 
government  which  should  depend  upon  and  reflect 
it,  were  the  great  aims  of  our  fathers.  It  is  plain 
that  they  believed  that  the  interests  and  tastes  of 
our  people  would  lead  to  peace;  and  upon  this 
supposition  founded  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
such  a  destiny.  The  government  was  organized 
with  strength  for  defence;  but  there  is  not  a  fea- 
ture in  it  which  fits  it  for  conquests  and  aggressive 
war.  No  extensive  war  of  this  character  could 
be  carried  on  for  ten  years,  without  destroying  the 
balances  of  our  government,  and  changing  the 
distribution  of  power  amongst  its  parts.  We  are 
strong  enough  to  make  it  the  interest  of  others  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  us;  and  we  are  so  organized 
and  circumstanced  as  to  have  ourselves  the  deepest 
interest  in  peace.  If  we  can  fill  this  vast  country, 
over  which  we  have  title,  from  sea  to  sea  with  a 
fraternal  people,  virtuous  and  wise  enough  to  ad- 
minister their  own  government,  and  provide  for  all 
the  wants  of  a  highly-refined  civilization,  we  shall 
have  done  more  than  ever  was  effected  before,  and 
enough  to  satisfy  the  loftiest  aspirations  of -ambi- 
tion. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  increases  with  the  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory and  the  numbers  of  our  people,  although  of 
kindred  races  and  with  kindly  feeling.  That  the 
diversities  of  sectional  interest,  and  the  relative 
power  of  the  Executive,  increase  with  the  extension 
of  territory,  is  scarcely  to  be  denied.  But  with  the 
great  improvements  in  the  means  of  intercourse, 
and  the  steady  march  of  popular  intelligence,  it  is 
perhaps  not  extravagant  to  hope  that  our  race  may 
grow  to  this  greatness,  with  capacities  improved 
by  exercise,  and  powers  gradually  developed  in  the 
discharge  of  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  growth.  What  other  people  ever  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  attaining  such  power  without  crime? 

But  to  reach  this  consumation,  it  is  essential  that 
certain  conditions  must  be  observed  in  the  course 
of  our  progress.  As  our  empire  extends  we  must 
diminish  the  actiot]  of  the  central  government  on 
the  parts,  to  avoid  the  double  danger  of  increasing 
the  tendencies  to  sectional  division  and  the  undue 
growth  of  Executive  power,  which  becomes  rela- 
tively greater  in  our  system  as  we  multiply  in 
numbers.  This  cannot  well  be  done  with  the 
expenditures  and  the  funding  system  required  by 
frequent  wars.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  the  vast 
country  which  we  are  to  occupy  should  be  covered 
with  a  homogeneous  and  fraternal  people,  a  people 
growing  in  intelligence  as  they  increase  in  power, 
to  justify  us  in  hoping  for  that  harmony  of  senti- 
ment, and  sound  and  enlightened  public  opinion, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  admm- 
istration  of  popular  institutions.  This  cannot  be 
expected  if  alien  and  hostile  races  are  to  be  sud- 
dently  incorporated  in  our  body  politic.  Indeed, 
it  is  much — the  less  sanguine  might  say  too  much 
— to  expect  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  I  have 
supposed,  to  be  within  the  legitimate  range  of  our 
hope.  Still,  sir,  I  believe  it  may  be  done,  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves  and  faithf-ul  to  our  mission. 
We  have  already  accomplished  so  much,  our  past 
course  has  been  so  wonderful  and  successful,  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  not  extravagant  to  entertain 
this  hope  for  the  future.  E\-perience  demonsrates 
that  the  progress  of  public  intelligence  and  virtue 
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diminishes  the  range  of  die  necessary  interference 
of  government,  and  places  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion  and  the  guidance  of  individual  inter- 
est many  subjects  which  heretofore  have  been  reg- 
ulated by  law.  If  the  cohesive  power  of  the  bonds 
by  which  our  society  is  held  together  is  daily- 
weakened  by  the  extension  of  our  population,  it 
is  also  daily  strengthened  by  improvements  in 
the  means  of  intercoui'se.  The  introduction  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade  removes  many  of  the 
causes  of  sectional  jealousies,  and  diminishes  the 
subjects  of  necessary  legislation.  If  the  extension 
of  our  people  increases  the  difficulties  of  free  gov- 
ernment, the  march  of  mind  develops  new  resour- 
ces for  overcoming  them.  Tliat  there  are  limits 
to  this  capacity  is  not  to  he  denied;  but  it  is  equal, 
I  believe,  to  the  accomplishinent  of  the  mission 
upon  which  we  were  sent.  Can  a  move  magnifi- 
cent destiny  be  conceived  than  the  realization  of 
such  hopes?  To  fill  a  continent  of  space  with  all 
the  elements  of  light,  life,  and  civilization,  in  their 
purest  forms  and  higiiest  combination — to  wring 
from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  eavih  the  fruits  which 
she  yields  only  to  human  skill  and  industry,  and 
to  discover  resources  in  the  boundless  stores  of 
nature  for  every  new  or  increasing  want  which  a 
progressive  civilization  may  develop — to  acquire 
a  moral  influence  more  extensive  and  enduring 
than  any  power  of  the  sword,  and  which  enforces 
homage,  not  from  the  lips,  but  the  heart  of  every 
human  being  who  can  feel  the  force  of  beneficent 
example.  Happy  ourselves,  and  the  cause  of 
happiness  in  others,  what  higher  tribute  could  we 
offer  to  Him  who  has  endowed  us  with  such  un- 
paralleled advantages,  than  the  spectacle  of  such  a 
power  guided  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  directed  to  virtuous  ends?  But,  Mr. 
President,  great,  glorious,  and  exciting  as  is  this 
picture  of  our  future,  we  must  reverse  it  all  if  we 
take  the  other  course,  and  launch  into  a  career  of 
war  and  conquest.  If  we  expect  to  increase  from 
plundering  the  stores  of  otiiers;  if  we  wish  to 
acquii-e  glory  from  the  skill  with  which  we  work 
that  human  machine  called  an  army,  and  to  emu- 
late the  march  of  those  who  carved  their  way  with 
the  sword,  it  may  be  well  to  look  to  the  end  of  that 
road  before  we  take  it.  Undoubtedly  we  have  the 
power  to  become  a  scourge  to  others,  but  there  is 
danger  that  we  may  leave  our  own  life  in  the  sting. 
There  are  daily  symptoms  of  a  growing  disposition 
in  the  public  mind  for  wars  of  conquest,  which  1 
have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret.  The  con- 
scious vigor  of  early  manhood  is  generally  ambi- 
tious of  display.  But  I  believe  that  there  could 
be  no  iinpartial  and  intelligent  observer  of  our 
position  and  the  circumstances  which  surround 
us,  who  would  not  decide  that  it  is  ourselves  more 
than  others  whom  we  need  to  conquer. 

We  already  hear  of  a  public  opinion  forming 
for  the  aljsorption  of  the  wholg  of  Mexico,  or  its 
annexation  as  an  dependant  province.  No  such 
propositions  have  been  formally  made  in  this  body; 
but  the  tone  of  some  of  the  public  prints,  and  much 
that  has  fallen  from.  Senators  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  tire  v/ell  calculated  to  inspire  apprehen- 
sion in  relation  to  the  growth  of  such  desires.  Sir, 
I  was  glad  to  hear  the  chairman'  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions declare  that  the  President  entertained  no  such 
idea.  I  had  not  supposed  that  he  would  have 
indulged  it;  but  I  felt  most  deeply  the  force  of  the 
declaration  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  that  the 
course  of  events  migh  force  us  in  that  direction.  I 
was  gratified  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that  he  had 
no  such  purpose  at  present;  b«t  the  course  of  the 
argument  in  which  he  met  the  views  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  struck  me  as  ominous  and 
alarming.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  presented 
a  striking  luid  glowing  description  of  the  evils 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  execution  of  these  schemes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  met  him  with 
arguments  designed  to  show  that  no  such  dangers 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  them;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  I  understood  him,  thattheconsequences 
might  be  beneficial.  Now,  sir,  why  was  this  so, 
if  the  Senator  did  not  to  some  extent  favor  the 
project  under  discussion?  We  all  know  that  he 
is  a  practical  man.  He  has  no  idle  love  for  mere 
logomachy.  He  did  not  use  such  arguments  mere- 
ly to  show  that  his  ingenuity  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  side.  No, 
sir,  he  presented  these  views  because  he  felt  their 
foroa  and  believed  in  their  truthjand  I,  for  one, 


regard  these  declarations  as  amongst  the  most 
ominous  signs  .of  the  times.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  chairman  of  Military  Af- 
fairs, has  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  might 
swallow  all  of  Mexico  without  its  killing  us;  and 
my  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  letter 
from  the  second  officer  in  this  Government,  to  a 
public  meeting  in  New  York,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  neither  an  improbable  nor  inglo- 
rious idea  that  we  were  to  assume  "the  guardian- 
ship of  a  crowded  and  confederated  continent." 
Where  are  we,  Mr.  President?  What  has  become 
of  those  maxims  of  prudence  and  caution  by  which 
we  used  to  regulate  the  course  of  our  public  affairs  ?- 
What  new  lights  have  beamed  upon  us  since,  and 
under  what  shadow  is  hidden  the  dim  religious  ray 
of  that  lamp  of  experience  by  which  our  fathers 
were  wont  to  guide  their  feel?  It  seems  to  liave 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  intensity  of  our  gaze  upon 
the  Aurora  Borealis  of  54°  40',  or  the  more  attrac- 
tive lustre  of  the  Southern  Cross,  towards  which 
our  God  Terminus  seems  to  be  advancing  with  all 
the  speed  of  forced  marches.  Can  it  be  gravely  con- 
templated, Mr.  President,  to  incorporate  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  such  a  people,  aliens  in  race  and 
hostile  in  feeling,  with  our  own  ?  Is  there  nothing 
in  the  free  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  which  revolts  at 
the  idea  of  an  equal  associatjon  with  such  a  mix- 
ture of  Spaniard,  Indian  and  Negro?  Would  our 
people  ever  agree  to  admit  such  a  population  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  themselves?  or 
would  they  submit  to  a  government  in  wiiich  it 
was  felt  as  a  powerful  political  element?  Where 
then  would  be  found  that  sound  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  is  the  moving  power  and 
living  principle  of  our  government?  Where  the 
cohesive  bond  of  the  fraternal  spirit  of  a  homo- 
geneous people  which  is  so  essential  to  just  and 
harmonious  action?  The  Mexicans  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  administering  a  Government  like 
ours,  and  failed  from  the  want  of  public  virtue  and 
intelligence.  Would  they  become  better  by  asso- 
ciation with  us,  or  should  we  become  worse?  Mr. 
President,  should  the  experiment  ever  be  attempted 
of  incorporating  such  a  population  with  ourselves, 
it  will  be  found  that  outpeonle  will  not  submit  to 
it.  The  Union  would  be  dissolved,  or  our  form 
of  government  would  be  changed  in  effecting  it. 
But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  summary 
mode  of  disposing  of  this  difficulty.  He  says,  if 
I  understand  him,  that  he  would  "  enact  proper 
naturalization  laws  which  treated  the  whife  man 
as  a  white  man,  and  the  Indian  as  an  Indian." 
Does  the  gentleman  forget  that  the  Indian  and 
mixed  races  constitute  six-sevenths  of  the  entire 
Mexican  population  ?  Does  he  remember  that  these 
Indians  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  had  established  a  civilization 
whose  monuments  still  strike  the  beholder  with 
wonder  and  admiration  ? — a  civilization,  perhaps, 
not  very  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  his  invader. 
Does  he  forget  that  these  people,  after  the  first 
Mexican  revolution,  were  admitted  to  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  the  other  races,  and  to  some 
extent  have  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  direction  of  the  Government? 
When  he  reflects  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
our  own  legislature,  does  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to 
place  these  people  under  the  government  of  Ir:dian 
agents?  Is  he  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  to  meet 
none  of  those  questions  to  which  a  Southern  man 
is  most  sensitive,  in  his  attempts  to  regulate  this 
Indian  government  according  to  his  wishes? 

But  there  is  another  form  of  the  proposition 
which  is  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  more  j)laus- 
ible.  I  mean  the  annexation  of  Mexico  as  a 
dependant  province — a  scheme  which,  I  fear,  many 
entertain,  and  which,  some  of  my  friends  assure 
me,  is  daily  growing  in  popular  fiivor.  Where, 
sir,  is  the  warrant  for  such  a  proposition  either  in 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Constitution  ?  The  letter 
certainly  contains  no  such  authority,  and  if  the 
spirit  of  our  past  professions  and  institutions  as- 
sert any  one  thing  more  emphatically  than  another, 
it  is  the  right  of  a  peoole  to  self-government.  To 
hold  a  foreign  province  for  military  purposes 
during  a  war,  is  undoubtedly  legitimate;  but  to 
hold  peopled  provinces  as  permanent  dependen- 
cies, is  utterly  incompatible  with- our  system  of 
government.  It  requires  the  pencil  of  no  extrava- 
gant fancy  to  depict  many  ruinous  consequences 
of  such  a  measure;  bat  who  can  point  us  to  ita 


benefits  ?  What  are  we  to  gain  by  it?  We  should 
have  the  care  and  trouble  of  governing  them,  and 
if  they  paid  the  expenses,  they  would  do  more  than 
is  done  by  most  [irovinces,  or  any  of  the  civilized 
nations,  in  modern  times.  The  taxes  to  support 
tiieir  own  government  are  as  much,  or  more,  than 
any  civilized  people  h-ave  borne  in  later  days.  Tliere 
is,  I  believe,  no  dependency  of  the  British  empire, 
whose  government  has  not  cost  more  -than  its 
people  contributed.  There  is  no  government  in 
Europe,  heavily  taxed  as  are  its  people,  Vi'hich  haa 
not  incurred  a  deljt  in  addition  to  the  expenditure 
of  all  that  could  be  raised  by  annual  taxation. 
The  expenses  of  their  governments,  and  of  the 
wars  necessarily  incident  to  their  separate  national 
existence,  has  been  greater  than  any  civilized 
nation  has  paid — our  own  being  no  exception  to 
the  rule;  for  all  are  in  debt,  and  in  debt  incurred 
for  the  support  of  their  governments.  How,  then, 
can  we  expect  to  secure  a  pecuniary  indenmity  by 
retaining  Mexico  as  a  province?  With  all  the 
inducements  of  national  pride,  they  never  have 
been  able  to  support  the  government  of  their  own 
choice;  and  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  do 
more,  or  could  be  made  to  do  more,  for  a  govern- 
ment of  foreigners  which  was  odious  to  them?  If 
not  raised  by  taxation,  where  is  the  money  for 
indemnity  to  be  obtained  ?  They  have  no  national 
doniain  of  much  value  of  which  we  are  aware. 
The  mines  are  private  property,  and  would  proba- 
bly yield  us  but  little  more  thin  they  have  already 
produced  in  taxation  to  the  Mexican  Government. 
No  one  would  propose  to  confiscate  private  prop- 
erty or  that  of  the  church.  Sir,  the  result  would 
be,  that  we  ourselves  would  be  forced  to  contribute 
largely  for  the  exj^ensive  amusement  of  governing 
a  people  who  detested  us  and  our  yoke.  It  would 
constitute  an  annual  drain  upon  us  of  millions  to 
sustain  the  public  officers  and  the  army  necessary 
for  their  permanent  subjection.  I  repeat  the  very 
pertinent  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
what  should  we  do  with  the  church  establishments? 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said,  as  I  understood 
him,  that  other  nations  had  overcome  such  difficul- 
ties, and  why  might  not  we  do  the  same  thing? 
The  gentleman  forgets  that  we  have  a  special 
difficulty  in  the  way,  which  they  did  not  have  to 
encounter.  Ours  is  the  only  Government,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  whose  constitution  posi- 
tively forbids  a  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  In  all  other  governments,  with,  perhaps, 
one  exception,  such  a  connection  exists;  but  our 
Constitution  forbids  it,  and  the  religious  and  polit- 
ical feelings  of  this  country  would  both  require 
that  there  should  be  no  church  established  by  any 
government  over  which  we  had  control. 

[Here  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  informed  Mr. 
H.  that  he  had  misunderstood  him;  he  had  pro- 
posed religious  toleration  as  a  mode  of  escaping  the 
difficulty.] 

I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  President;  I  did  not  mean  to 
misrepresent  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  his 
correction  only  brings  me  the  more  speedily  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  I  was  arriving  in  another  mode. 
Yes,  sir,  we  should  have  to  introduce  religious  tole- 
ration, and  dissolve  all  connection  between  Church 
and  Stale,  if  we  assume  the  government  of  that 
people — a  step  which  would  increase  vastly  the 
difficulty  of  holding  that  country  as  a  dependant 
province.  Whoever  will  examine  the  nature  and 
constituence  of  that  population,  and  survey  their 
past  history,  must  be  convinced  that  the  church  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  which  has  sustained  the 
fabric  of  Mexican  society.  Four-sevenths  of  that 
entire  population  are  Indians,  two-sevenths  of  the 
mixed,  and  only  one-seventh  of  the  pure  white 
race.  A  hierarchy  seems  to  have  beeen  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  genius  and  tastes  of  the  larger  and, 
more  suffering  portion  of  that  people;  I  mean  the 
Indian  race.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  without 
this  common  bond  of  a  church  establishment,  there 
would  not  have  been  frequent  wars  between  the 
races,  or  that  we  should  have  seen  even  the  little 
of  unity  and  harmony  of  national  movement,  which 
their  history  has  exhibited.  Destroy  this,  as  we 
should  be  constrained  to  do,  if  we  assumed  their  gov- 
ernment, and  we  should  not  only  destroy  what- 
ever social  unity  exists,  but  we  should  have  to  en- 
counter their  positive  hostility  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal,  in  addition  to  the  opposition  of  the  vis  inertia 
of  Spanish  character,  formidable  enough  in  itself. 
Sir,  with  these  difficulties  in  our  way,  the  maa  is 
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not  yet  born  who  would  outlive  the  necessity  of  a 
large  standing  nrmy  in  that  country,  to  keep  it  in 
su'ojection.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  prove 
the  most  expensive  dependency  with  which  any 
nation  has  ever  been  cursed  in  modern  times.  But, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  most  serious  view  of 
the  question.  What  would  be  the  political  effects 
of  such  a  connection  upon  ourselves?  To  whom 
would  enure  the  vast  power  and  patronage  of  such 
a  government  ?  I  know,  sir,  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  estimates  lightly  this  matter  of  patronage, 
and  for  no  other  or  better  reason,  than"  that  its 
exercise  gives  trouble.  But  patronage  is  power, 
and  when  has  power  been  an  object  of  indillerence 
to  ambition  ?  No  power  can  be  exercised  without 
trouble,  but  we  do  not  see  men  pursuing  it  the  less 
eagerly  on  that  account.  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  reasoned,  and  I  trust  that 
the  day  is  far  distant  when  our  people  will  consid- 
er the  questions  of  patronage,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  distribution  of  power  in  our  system,  as  light 
and  unimportant  matters.  Sir,  this  power  and 
patronage  would  enure  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  appoint  all  the  officers, 
and  direct  the  army  that  conducted  thegovernment. 
There  would  be  no  department  of  that  government 
elected  by  our  people,  but  every  man  concerned  in 
it  would  hold  his  office  from  the  Executive.  The 
whole  benefit  derived  by  any  body  from  such  an 
occupation  of  Mexico,  would  be  derived  by  these 
officials,  who  would  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  job  of 
governing  the  country,  and  these  would  hold  their 
places  at  the  Executive  pleasure.  How  long  could 
we  expect  hini  to  be  true  to  both  his  functions  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Imper- 
ator?  Is  there  no  danger  that  he  would  use  his 
Mexican  royalty  to  acquire  a  more  permanent 
tenure  of  office  at  home  ?  For  all  moral  and  poli- 
tical purposes,  he  would  be  the  sovereign  of  both. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  elective  feature  of  the 
office  would  restrain  him.  With  such  powers  and 
patronage,  he  would  regulate  the  conventions  and 
elections  as  he  pleased,  or  dispense  with  both,  if 
he  should  prefer  it.  When  we  estimate  the  fata' 
influences  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  fuiided  debt, 
which  the  wars  necessary  for  the  permanent  occu- 
pancy of  Mexico  upon  these  terms  would  occasion, 
and  add  to  all  the  effect  of  the  enormous  addition 
to  the  Executive  patronage,  is  there  any  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  our  republic  could  expect 
length  of  days  under  such  a  state  of  things?  But 
the  hope,  idle  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  entertained  by 
some,  that  Mexico  could  be  made  to  pay  the  whole 
of  these  expenses,  and  maintain  the  army  neces- 
sary for  her  subjugation.  Suppose  it  were  the  case; 
we,  the  representatives  of  a  self-governing  people, 
are  far  from  being  vigilant  enough  in  superintending 
the  expenses  of  our  government;  who  would  there 
be  to  watch  with  anything  like  a  guardian's  care 
over  expenditures  in  Mexico,  when  our  own  con- 
stituents contributed  nothing  to  pay  them?  I  can 
tell  you  who  would  investigate  them  closely,  and 
he  alone — I  mean,  sir,  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  who  would  derive  all  the  benefits — he  would 
look  closely  to  the  revenue,  from  which  he  sus- 
tained a  power  exterior  to,  and  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  said  by  an  acute  writer  on  Roman 
affairs,  that  the  first  change  in  their  policy  which 
was  fatal  to  liberty,  occurred  when  Scipio  African- 
us,  to  relieve  the  Roman  people  of  some  of  the 
burdens  of  war,  was  allowed  to  raise  the  supplies 
necessary  for  his  African  expedition,  in  the  prov- 
ince which  was  assigned  to  him  and  the  allied 
towns,  in  which  he  was  popular.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent the  supplies  were  thus  raised,  and  the  Roman 
people  relieved  from  immediate  pressure;  but  the 
fifst  of  a  long  line  of  precedents  was  established, 
which  made  the  military  independent  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  ended  in  givingh  the  entire  masterjfc 
of  the  government. 

If  we  entertain  Roman  ideas  of  conquest,  we 
must  refer  to  Roman  examples  to  see  how  f;r  they 
are  consistent  with  liberty.  But  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  indirect  advantages  derived  from  a 
trade  with  Mexico,  regulated  with  reference  to  our 
own  interests  would  compensate  us  for  the  expen- 
ses of  sul)jugation  and  government.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, I  think,  will  dispel  that  illusion.  If  we  ob- 
tain the  wild  country  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  Mexico,  together  with  some  of  the  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  we  shall  stand  in   such'  a  relation  to  her 


that  the  Yesult  of  a  high  tariff  imposed  by  her 
would  give  us  nearly  the  whole  trade,  as  it  could 
not  possibly  be  enforced  against  us  on  such  a  line. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  her  tarilTbe  low,  we  should 
enjoy  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  an  unrestricted 
trade,  without  th.e  expense  and  the  crime  of  her 
permanent  subjugation.  Indeed,  putting  aside  the 
question  of  expense,  I  believe  that  the  direct  pecu- 
niary gains  of  a  commerce  under  low  duties,  with 
a  people  improving  and  increasing  under  a  govern- 
ment administered  by  themselves,  would  be  far 
greater  than  even  an  exclusive  trade  with  such  a 
people  as  they  must  become  under  a  foreign  yoke. 
Few  will  doubt  that  our  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
with  all  the  burdens  imposed  on  it  by  tariffs,  has 
been  more  advantageous  to  the  mother  country 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  former  state  of  co- 
lonial dependence  had  remained.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  only  touched  upon  a  portion  of  the 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  result  from 
such  a  step.  If  we  once  commence  the  career 
with  the  absorption  of  Mexico  by  conquests,  and 
the  experiment  should  result  as  favorably  as  those 
expect  who  incline  to  the  measure,  is  it  probable 
that  we  should  or  would  stop  at  that  point?  Is 
there. any  instance  of  a  nation  that  paused  in  such 
a  career,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  domestic  misfor- 
tunes or  superior  force  from  without?  The,  very 
class  which  war  creates,  and  which  it  supplies,  by 
conquest,  with  the  means  to  obtain  the  mastery  at 
home,  will  evCr  continue  to  push  that  career  of  con- 
quest so  long  as  the  opportunities  of  plunder  abroad 
afford  the  temptation  to  advance.  The  moment 
they  are  prevented  from  plundering  abroad,  they 
commence  the  same  opera' ion  at  home;  and  it  un^ 
fortunately  so  happens  that  in  empire  gathered  by 
conquest,  the  only  practicable  limits  ever  found  to 
their  power  has  been  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  sub- 
jects of  their  exactions.  Sir,  this  class  is"no  mere 
creature  of  my  imagination;  it  is  one  known  to  his- 
tory, and  has  been  so  well  described  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  human  thought  and  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  borrow  his  words  for 
the  description:  "The  wars  of  civilized  nations 
'  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
'  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
'  any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt,  and  the  few 
'  individuals  who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to 
'  have  the  clearest  right  to  these  advantages.  If  he 
'  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  profit,  and 
'  after  bleeding  in  the  battle  grev/ rich  by  the  vic- 
'  tory,  he  might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But 
'  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years'  war,  how  are  we 
'  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multitudes  but  by 
'  contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and 
'  agents,  contractors  and  commissaries,  whose  equi- 
'  pages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  are 
'  like  exhalations  ?  These  are  the  men  who,  with- 
'  out  labor  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their 
'  country  is  impoverished;  they  rejoice  when  ob- 
'  stinacy  or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  slaugh- 
'  ter  and  devastation,  and  lau^h  from  their  desks  at 
'  bravery  and  science,  while  they  are  adding  figure 
'  to  figure  and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new 
'  contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  computing 
'  the  profits  of  a  siege  or  a  tempest." 

If  this  career  of  conquest  should  ever  he  favora- 
bly commenced  by  us,  there  is  no  power  in  this 
country  to  stay  it,  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  hand 
of  God  and  the  retributive  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. Sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  before  any  foreign 
opposition  could  be  found  in  sufficient  strength  to 
stop  it,  we  should  fall  to  pieces  by  our  own  dissen- 
sions, or  our  government  would  take  the  organiza- 
tion most  suitable  to  the  ends  of  conquests,  and 
assume  a  despotic  form.  The  debts  which  these 
wars  must  occasion,  v/ould  lead  to  heavj"^  and  un- 
equal taxation,  and  to  bitter  sectional  disputes, 
under  which  our  people  would  divide,  if  they  did 
not  think  it  better  to  take  refuge' under  one  master, 
to  escape  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  many.  Of  all 
the  governments  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  our 
Federal  Government  is  most  endangered  by  heavy 
taxation  upon  the  people:  and  there  is  none-so  lit- 
tle capable  of  enduring  a  large  national  debt  without 
an  organic  derangement  of  its  machinery.  A  large 
class  living  upon  the  funded  debt  of  this  Govern- 
ment, would  be  more  dangerous,  if  not  more  terri- 
ble to  it, .than  an  army  with  banners.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  most  important  revolution  in  the 
English  Government  occurred  when  the  funding 
system  and  the  bank  were  established  in  the  reign 


of  William  of  Orange.  From  that  period  a  fourth 
estate  arose  in  the  realm,  which  gradually  attained 
the  mastery  of  all.  So  rapid  Vv-as  its  rise,  that  its 
tendencies  were  foreseen  and  denounced  by  Lord 
Bo!in^)roks  at  that  early  period  of  its  growth;  and 
Lord  Chatham,  in  a  fit  of  impotent  rage,  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  "  when  the  funds  are  falling, 
we  may  be  sure  the  country  is  rising;"  but,  as  if 
possessed  of  some  invisible  power,  it  grew  in  spite 
of  the  fear  and  hate  of  the  British  people;  and  the 
"  cannibals  of  'Change  Alley,"  as  Chatham  called 
them,soonbecamethearbitersof  the  fiUe  of  nations. 
They  held  a  mortgage  upon  the  future  labor  and 
productive  power  of  the  country,  and  taxed  it  to 
an  extent  which  would  have  been  deemed  incredi- 
ble had  v/e  not  witnessed  the  reality.  They  work- 
ed the  machinery  of  currency,  and  holding  ^thc 
very  sinews  of  motion  in  government,  iheir  voice 
was  alike  potent  in  war  or  peace.  The  clay  feet 
of  the  colossal  image  of  French  power  crumbled  in 
their  grasp,  and  the  British  shuttle  plied  and  the 
British  hammer  resouiide.d  at  unusual  hours  of  the 
night,  unconscious  as  those  who  worked  them  of 
the  secret  power  at  v/hose  fiat  they  were  moving, 
or  of  the  invisible  hand  which  was  silently  divid- 
ing the  loaf  in  every  palace,  in  every  hovel,  in  all 
the  habitations  of  tha  land.  Colonies  were  added, 
empire  was  enlarged,  the  British  name  was  emldaz- 
oncd  in  glory's  most  dazzling  dyes;  but  the  stock- 
holder's mortgage  was  increased,  and  British  sinews 
were  to  be  still  further  stretched  to  provide  the  in- 
terest. 

The  two  acts  of  the  Bank  suspension,  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
under  Mr.  Peel,  in  1819,  both  of  which  were  pass- 
ed under  this  influence,  are  said,  by  a  mere  altera- 
tion in  the  standard  of  value,  to  have  given  the 
fund  holders  more  than  400,000,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  about  $2,000,000,000,  more  than  they  were 
entitledto;  and  their  mortgage  upon  the  entire  in- 
dustry and  productive  power  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  now  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  This,  sir,  is  the  fourth  estate  which  has 
arisen  in  the  British  empire  only  since  the  days  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  now  holds  undisputed 
mastery  over  all  the  others.  Can  we  raise  such  an 
interest  and  such  a  class  in  this  country,  and  hope 
to  retain  our  free  form  of  government  long  after- 
wards ?  Our  government  is  founded  upon  a  theorj'' 
quite  different  from  the  English.  It  is  worked  by 
public  opinion;  it  is  constituted  to  reflect  the  inter- 
ests and  the  fcehngs  of  the  people,  whose  sense  is 
taken  by  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  every 
possible  security  in  self-interest  for  the  expression 
of  just  and  sound  sentiment.  What  becomes  of  the 
balances  of  our  curiously-adjusted  machinery,  or 
of  the  power  of  the  people  to  work  it,  if  we  create 
a  large  public  debt,  and  raise  up  a  class  who  live 
upon  taxation,  and  control  not  only  the  currency, 
but  what  is  far  more,  the  value  of  the  entire  credit 
of  the  country,  for  even  to  that  last  extremity  must 
its  power  extend?  There  is  now  but  one  estate  in 
this  country,  constituted  of  the  entire  people;  shall 
we  raise  up  another  of  fundholders,  perhaps  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two?  This,  sir,  is  no  con- 
tingency; it  is  a  certainty  for  which  we  must  pre- 
pare, if  we  enter  into  a  long  career  of  wars  of  con- 
quest, which  necessarily  occasion  a  puljlic  debt. 
I  know  of  but  two  very  successful  instances  of 
empire  achieved  by  conquest,  by  a  people  pretend- 
ing to  be  free,  the  Roman  and  the  British,  and  the 
apparition  of  this  moneyed  iiiterf?st  preceded  the 
decline  of  the  one  and  possibl}''  presages  the  fall  of 
the  other.  The  result  of  the  Roman  career  was  to 
raise  up  two  powers  in  the  country:  the  army  and 
the  equites,  or  moneyed  class;  who  lived  upon  tlie 
management  and  the  plunder  of  the  public  fisc.  if 
they  vvere  not  so  predominant  as  the  English  stock- 
holders, it  was  because  the  funding  system  was 
then  unknov.m.  The  struggle  of  Cato  against  the 
one  was  ks  vain  as  Chatham's  impotent  outburst 
of  passion  against  the  other.  They  were  the  nece.s- 
sary  fruit  of  a  constant  state  of  war.  That  they 
owe  their  origin  in  England  to  this  cause  is  too 
notorious  to  require  proof;  nor  will  any  one  deny 
their  predominant  importance  in  the  British  system. 
They  have  not  destroyed  the  form  of  ffovernment 
as  yet,  because  it  was  framed  upon  difl^'erent  prin- 
cit)ies  from  ours;  it  was  organized  to  enable  the  few 
to  govern  the  many,  and  wonderfully  constructed 
for  such  an  end.  The  addition  of  the  fundholders 
to  the  governing  class  increased  their  niunbers  and 
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iicldcd  to  their  strength,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
capacity  in  the  mass  to  support  them-both.  But 
when  that  limit  is  transcended,  and  that  portion  of 
she  governing  party  who  hold  real  property  and 
pay  taxes,  find  that  they  are  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute more  than  they  receive  from  public  «ontri- 
tions,  then  will  commence  the  struggle  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  may  profit  by  their 
dissensions,  aiid  change,  perhaps,  tlie  whole  fabric 
of  their  government.  But  does  any  man  believe 
that  our  institutions  could  exist  under  the  weight 
of  taxation  to  whicii  the  British  people  h.ave  been 
exposed  .-  Sir,  there  is  not  power  enough  in  this 
government  to  mipose  and  collect  such  a  tribute 
From  the  great  body  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  drawn  some  of  my  iHus- 
trations  from  Roman  and  Britisli  experience,  not 
Only  ijecause  they  furnish  the  most  apposite  in- 
stances, but  because  their  examples  I  fear  are  too 
familiar  and  seductive  to  the  imagmations  of  our 
statesmen.  And  yet,  sir,  when  fairly  analyzed, 
they  are  not  worthy  of  our  imitation,  nor  did  they 
produce  results  equal  to  riie  hopes  which  we  may 
justly  entertain  from  pursuing  another  career. 
They  had,  too,  an  excuse  we  cannot  offer — the 
career  of  conquest  was  in  some  degree  forced 
upon  them  by  their  position,  which  made  it  almost 
necessary  for  them  either  to  conquer  or  be  con- 
quered. No  vast  and  contiguous  and  unoccupied 
domain  lay  before  them  to  people  and  to  pla.it — 
fierce,  powerful,  and  hostile  neighbors  surround- 
ed them — but  we  are  more  fortunately  situated. 
Nor  did  they  achieve  their  success  without  paying 
penalties  for  which  no  acquisition  by  conquest 
could  be  considered  as  compensation  by  us.  Tlie 
very  extent  of  Roman  dominion  produced  a  neces- 
sity for  organic  changes  in  their  Government;  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  empire,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  privilege.s  of  the  conqueror 
to  the  conquered.  The  haughty  duerites  were 
forced  to  admit  the  Spaniard  and  the  Gaul  to  seats 
in  that  Senate,  which  it  had  been  so  long  their 
exclusive  privilege  to  fill — the  influence  of  the 
provinces  which  their  arms  iiad  subdued,  con- 
quered in  the  end  the  Roman  spirit  itself.  In  such 
an  empire  the  equality  of  free  and  self-governing 
citizens  became  impossible,  and  they  sought  equal- 
ity in  what  has  been  weil  cliaracterized  as  the 
"dead  level  of  an  Oriental  despotism. "  Rome, 
the  Imperial  city,  lost  all  that  commands  respect  in 
power,  and  was  restricted  to  the  meretricious  influ- 
ences which  a  metropolis  exercises  over  a  court. 
This  was  in  tke  nature  of  things.  Unless  there 
be  a  fusion  of  races  between  the.  conqueror  and 
conquered,  the  body  politic  can  -never  exhibit  the 
united  puv.-er  of  both,  but  its  real  strength  is 
the  dilTerence  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
of  the  hostile  elements.  If  the  conquered  are 
admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  the  conquerors, 
they  Vv'ill  subdue  them  by  influence  when  their 
strength  becomes  the  greater  of  the  two.  If  not 
admitted  to  such  a  participation,  they  will  subdue 
the  conqueror  by  ibrce  when  their  political  and 
military  power  becomes  adequate  to  the  task.  It 
inay  be  said  that  the  British  example  presents 
more  encouraging  hopes.  But  would  we  take  her 
conquests  along  with  her  debts  if  we  could .'  Or 
could  we  administer  a  government  over  such  de- 
pendencies without  a 'change  in  our  institutions? 
Considering  their  whole  effects,  political  and  moral, 
as  well  as  commercial,  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  people,  an  impartial  observer  would  prob- 
ably decide  that  they  liad  little  cause  to  rejoice  over 
them.  Her's  is  an  isolated  case  in  history.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  as  a  community  of 
armed  traders,  she  has  propagated  commerce"  by 
the  sword.  As  she  gradually  loses  her  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  superiority  amongst  civil- 
ized nations,  she  forces  open  new  markets  amidst 
the  inferior  races  who  cannot  for  centuries,  if  ever, 
hope  to  rival  her  in  such  pursuits.  For  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  of  conquest,  she  looks 
to  exclusive  privileges  in  trade,  and  tliis  monopoly 
she  preserves  with  the  sword.  How  this  account 
may  stand  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss, 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  determine.  It  is  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  doubtful  problems  in  political 
economy.  The  armed  shepherd,  the  armed  priest, 
and  the  armed  trader,  have  each  swept  the  earth 
in  their  turns — the  accounts  of  the  first  two  with 
posterity  have  been  settled  long  since,  but  the  last 
still  remains  to  be  closed.     How  the  balance-sheet 


j  will  stand  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  determine.  '! 
!  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  is  no  example  for 

us  to  follow.  For  independently  of  the  political  con-  ! 
I  sequences  of  such  a  career,  1  am  convinced  that 
I  we  may  attain  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  a 
;  superiority  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  pursu-  i 
-ing  the  course  marked  out  for  us  by  nature,  and 
I  peacefully  extending  our  limits  without  violating 
i  the  rights  of  others,  or  deranging  the  machinery  '. 
\  of  our  own  Government.     Commercial  superiority 
j  will   belong  to  those  who  are  superior  in   social  ! 
'  organization,  in  civilization,  in  the  useful  arts,  in  • 
1  the  elements  of  productive  power,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanttiges  of  access  to  the  markets  most  valuable 
to  a  commercial  people.     Such  a  people  as  ours 
peacefully  developing  under  free  institutions,  and 
filling  the  vast  extent  of  wild  Cfountry  open  to  our 
occupation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores, 
must  enjoy  that  superiority  if  they  remain  true  j 
to  themselves  and  their  mission.     Our  mission  is  | 
not  of  arms,  but  of  arts,  and  every  hour  of  peace 
is  rich  in  golden  opportunities  for  its  accomplish- 
ment.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  will  not 
be  exposed  to  occasional  wars;  and  I  am  happy 
to  believe  that  we  have  ample  security  in  the  spirit 
of  our  people  against  the  aggressions  of  others. 
But  that- spirit  needs  no  spur;  the  danger  is,  that 
its  generous  impetuosity  may  spurn  the  wholesome  i 
restraints  which  should  moderate  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  the  question  of 
the  true  mode  in  which  our  future  progress  is  to 
be  conducted,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  a 
subject  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  busy  at  this 
time.  Their  conclusions  upon  this  matter  will 
probably  determine  them  as  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  present  war  is  to  be  waged,  and  upon 
that  subject  I  fear  that  there  is  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous contrariety  of  opinion.  Those  who  believe 
that  the -highest  point  of  our  grandeur  is  to  be 
reached  by  conquest,  incline  with  more  or  les.'! 
distinctness  of  view  to  the  annexation  of  all  Mex- 
ico; whilst  those  who  think  as  I  do,  that  we  can 
only  become  a  great  as  well  as  a  free  people  by 
preserving  our  homogeneous  character  and  increas- 
ing by  i^rowth,  desire  to  direct  our  march  to  the 
unoccupied  country  which  we  now  possess,  and 
ought  to  acquire  from  her  when  we  close  the  war. 
To  this  extent  I  would  go  and  no  further.  I  do 
not  want  their  people;  I  neither  wish  to  govern 
them,  nor  have  their  aid  in  governing  ourselves.  ; 
But  I  have  many  reasons  for  desiring  to  acquire  a 
portion  of  their  territory  contiguous  to  us  which  is 
so  nearly  unoccupied  that  the  influence  of  these  peo-  i 
pie  could  not  be  sensibly  felt,  as  a  political  element  i 
in  our  system.  Where  that  line  should  go  I  do 
not  pretend  now  to  determine;  but  the  limit  beyond  I 
which  it  ought  not  to  go,  is  fixed  in  my  mind —  ! 
upon  that  point  my  opinion  is  made  up. 

In  specifying  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  ! 
comparatively  unoccupied  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
cans as  one,  and  perhaps  the  leading,  object  to  be  t 
pursued  in   the  war,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  no  others  important  to  be  obtained;  but 
these  are  to  be  determined  by  the  circumctances  of 
the  case  when  the  treaty  is  made.     But  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  territory  will  be  important  on  many 
accounts.     It  provides  not  only  for  whatever  in- 
demnity for  the  war  can  be  obtained,  but  also  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  private  claims  against  the 
Mexican  Government.     It  is  a  species  of  indem- 
nity which  would  benefit  both  of  the  belligerents, 
for  it  Yv'ould  avoid  one  of  the  inevitable  temptations 
to   future   wars  between  the  parties.      That   this 
country  is  destined  to  be  filled  by  the  advancing 
wave  of  our  population  none  can  doubt,  and  it  is  • 
equally  clear  that  the   Mexican    race   can   never  1 
occupy  it.     To  provide  for  this  inevitable  event  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  war,  and  i 
secure  its  peaceable  accomplishment,  is  an  object  j 
to  be  desired  by  both  people.     This  consideration  ! 
alone,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  in  relation  to  Mexican  rights  or  wrongs 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  acquisition  of 
territory.     But  there  is  another  which  is  almost 
conclusive.     This  country  is  mainly  in  the  occu-  i 
pation  of  Indians.     The  Mexican  population  has  \ 
receded  instead  of  advancing  into  it,  and  the  In- 
dians are  actually  extending  their  borders  south-  ' 
ward.     Now,  the  ri^ht  to  extinguish  Indian  title,  , 
and  to  substitute  a  civilized  for  a  savage  race  who  | 
do  not  fulfill  the  condition  of  improving  the  land, 
upon  which  the  practice  of  nations,  and  perhaps  i 


the  law  of  nature  gives  property,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  to  occupy,  and  without  that  capacity 
no  people  can  fairly  claim  territory.  If  there  is 
neither  an  occupation  nor  a  capacity  to  occupy, 
the  right  to  appropriate  Indian  territory  for  the 
uses  of  civilization  belongs  to  those  v/ho  have  the 
capacity  to  do  it,  and  of  those  capable  of  doing  it — 
the  contiguous  have  the  best  title.  It  may  be  said, 
that  time  has  not  been  given  to  test  fairly  their 
capacity  to  occupy  this  country.  But  it  is  a  per- 
suasive, if  not  a  decisive  fact,  that  they  are  receiJing 
before  the  Indian  population.  I  acknowledge  that 
this  consideration  would  not  justit'y  us  in  seizing 
upon  this  territory  if  the  two  nations  were  at  peace; 
but  it  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  strengthening  Uie 
rights  acquired  in  war.  I  make  this  admission, 
because  the  right  to  seize  Indian  territory  upon 
the  ground  that  the  civilized  nation  claiming  it  has 
no  capacity  to  occupy  it,  can  oi>ly  be  fairly  exer- 
cised when  the  fact  upon  which  it  depends  is 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt.  Even  then  it  may 
be  a  question  of  prudence,  whether  the  war  which 
it  might  occasion  would  not  produce  so  much 
mischief,  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  would 
probably  not  afford  benefits  enough  to  compensate 
for  it;  but  the  right  itself  is  as  clear  as  the  right  of 
the  civilized  man  to  appropriate  sparsely-populated 
savage  territory  to  his  own  higher  uses.  The  same 
reasoning  and  the  same  laws  apply  to  both  cases. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
is  determined  by  tlie  fact,  which  I  believe  exists, 
that  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  countries  will 
depend  upon  such  an  acquisition. 

There  is  yet  another  oijject  important  to  be  ob- 
tained whenever  a  treaty  is  concluded,  and  that  is, 
to  ensure  a  commerce  with  the  Mexican  people 
upon  as  favorable  terms  as  other  nations  may 
enjoy.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  should  be  a  sirit 
qua  non,  because  the  circumstances  attending  our 
position  along  her  frontier  would  secure  this  result 
in  the  end,  although  they  might  not  produce  it  as 
speedily  as  a  treaty  stipulation.  Still  this  object, 
though  not  indispensable,  is  desirable.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  the  war  ought  to  be  conducted  so  as  to 
secure  these  ends  with  as  small  expense  of  money, 
and  as  little  effusion  of  blood,  as  possible.  1  will 
go  further,  sir.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  prevent  the  entire  disintegration  of  Mexican 
society,  and  to  leave  as  far  as  possible  a  just  pro- 
portion amongst  the  elements  out  of  which  their 
social  fabric  is  to  be  reorganized.  It  is  our  interest 
that  they  should  become  as  free,  as  happy,  and  as 
prosperous  a  people  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  capacities  of  their  race.  If  I  should  ever  live 
to  see  the  return  of  peace,  I  should  rejoice  in  the 
belief,  if  circumstances  permitted  it,  that  it  was 
the  harbinger  of  better  days,  and  higher  hopes  to 
the  Mexican  people  themselves.  But,  sir,  the 
most  doubtful  question  of  all  is,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  so  conducting  the  war  as  to  attain  these 
objects.  Upon  this  subject,  too,  I  have  my  opin- 
ions; but  I  am  so  conscious  of  my  want  of  military 
knowledge,  that  I  should  not  present  them  to  those 
who  have  so  much  better  sources  of  information, 
if  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  due  to  candor,  to  present 
my  views  upon  subjects  which  all  are  considering 
and  discussing.  I  shall  premise,  sir,  by  the  admis- 
sion, that  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  eminently  an 
Executive  function.  Universal- experience  has 
shown  the  necessity  for  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  operations  of  war.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  as  impossible  for  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  to  plan  a  campaign,  or  direct  the  details 
of  extensive  military  operations.  When  a  clause 
was  introduced  in  the  Federal  Convention,  empow- 
ering Congress  to  make  war,  it  was  amended,  and 
the  word  "  declare"  was  substituted  for  "make," 
upon  the  express  ground  that  tlie  conduct  of  the 
war  was  an  Executive  function.  I  do  not  deny,  sir, 
that  in  an  extreme  case  Congress  could  refuse  the 
Supplies  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  a  war.  This 
very  contingency  was  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution.  They  have  the  right,  too,  to 
declare  the  objects  of  the  war;  and  here  again,  I  ad- 
mit, the  possibility  of  an  extreme  case  in  which 
they  might  refuse  a  measure  of  supplies  which  was 
manifestly  incompatible  with  the  avowed  purposes 
of  hostilities.  But,  sir,  I  do  maintain  that  the 
conduct  of  the  war  is  in  the  main  an  Executive 
function,  and  it  must  be  an  extreme  case  to  justify 
the  interference  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  plans 
of  campaign.     In  declaring  these  my  views  as  to 
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the  manner  in  which  the  warsliould  be  conducted, 
it  is  not  my  narpof5e  to  contribute  by  my  vote  in 
making;  any  p'an  of  campai2;n  a  conditif)n  of  the 
supplies.  No  such  extreme  case  has  occurred,  as 
would  justify  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  for  such 
an  interference.  The  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  war  is  upon  the  President,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  take  it  upon  myself  by  forcing  wn  him  a 
plan  of  campaign  which  his  own  judgment  rejects. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  supplies  which  he  now  asks, 
and  has  dsclared  to  be  necessary,  as  the  means  to 
enable  him  to  meet  his  responsibilities,  and  I  offei' 
my  views  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  contribute  to  a  full  comparison  of 
opinions  upon  a  subject  which  engages  so  much  of 
public  attention  at  present. 

I  would  not  change  the  present  plan  of  operations 
until  we  ascertain  that  there  is  no  chance  for  peace 
from  the  party  coming  into  power  under  Her- 
rera;  but  if  no  treaty  should  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  I  think  then  we  shouJd 
adopt  what  has  been  denominated  as  the  "  line 
policy,"  first  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  a  mere  territorial 
line,  bounding  the  portion  of  country  whicii  we 
design  to  acquire,  but  a  military  line,  comprehend- 
ing more  than  we  propose  to  take,  and  fitted  for 
purposes  of  defence  or  offence,  as  future  exigencies 
may  require.  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  plan  would 
have  met  with  a  much  better  reception,  if  it  had 
not  been  misunderstood,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
scheme  of  defensive  war,  when  in  reality  it  was 
oiTensive  war,  but  in  another  form  from  that  which 
is  now  pursued.  lam  in  favor  of  occupying  such 
a  line,  Mr.  President,  because  it  would  secure  to 
us  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  war,  as  speedily, 
perhaps  more  so,  than  any  other  plan  which  has 
been  suggested;  because  it  would  save  much  money 
and'suffering  in  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war; 
because  it  would  diminish  the  vast  patronage 
arising  out  of  the  present  system  of  military 
operations;  and  last,  but  not  least,  "  disentangle 
us,"  as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expressed  it,  from  a  dangerous  connection  with 
Mexican  affairs.  Several  military  lines  have  been 
suggested-,  all  of  them  presenting  advantages  and 
having  something  to  recommend  them.  I  take 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  which  has 
been  sugsrested  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,] 
■whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  military  ex- 
perience give  great  weigb.t  to  whatever  opinions 
he  may  express  upon  this  matter.  This  line  runs 
from  Tampico  up  the  Panuca  river  to  the  Sierra 
Madre,  with  this  range,  and  thence  to  AguaNeuva; 
thence  to  the  range  of  mountain  spurs  skirting  the 
desert,  and  forming  a  species  of  table  land  whose 
streams  empty  into  the  Gila,  and -with  this  range 
to  a  point  below  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  the 
Colorado,  and  thence  to  San  Diego.  This  line,  he 
informs  me,  can  be  impregnably  defended,  so  far 
as  Mexican  means  of  offence  are  concerned,  by 
20,000  efficient  men.  This  is  a  larger  estimate 
than  I  have  &een  made  for  any  other  of  the  pro- 
posed lines,  but  this  includes  more  territory,  and 
to  make  the  comparison  fairly,  I  take  the  largest. 
With  a  seacoast  battery  at  Tampico,  covered  by 
a  larger  force  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Panuca,  a  comparatively  healthy  place,  three,  or 
perhaps  four  other  posts,  are  all  that  ||ould  be 
required  to  be  of  any  magnitude.  Along  this  line 
there  are  but  three  or  four  passes  over  which 
artillery  could  be  carried  on  its  wheels.  The  con- 
centric range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  through  most  of 
the  populated  portion  of  the  country  through 
which  our  military  line  would  pass,  would  increase 
its  «elf-supporting  capacity,  and  facilitate  a  concen- 
tration of  troops  if  any  military  exigency  should 
require  it.  After  passing  Agua  Nueva  a  little,  the 
country  is  already  held  against  Mexico  by  Indian 
tribes,  and  probably  no  formidable  post  would  be 
required  until  we  reached  San  Diego.  Sir,  I  have 
his  high  authority  for  saying  that  such  a  line  could 
be  so  securely  held  by  20,000  efficient  men,  that 
the  people  on  its  northern  side  would  resume  their 
agricultural  operations,  which  are  now  disturbed 
by  Mexican  forays.  The  troops  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  draw  their  supplies  from  the  country  on 
far  cheaper  terms  than  they  obtain  them  at  present. 
This  line  would  cover  territory  enough  to  give  us 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future; 
for  it  would  cover  vastly  more  territory  than  we 


ought  to  wish"  to  acquire,  or  than  the  Executive 
has  already  proposed  to  accept.  It  would  cover 
some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  of  Mexico,  and 
place  in  our  possession  the  passes  indispensable  to 
the  trade  between  the  provinces  north  and  tiiose 
south  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  amongst  which  would 
be  that  through  which  the  trade  between  Tampico 
and  San  Luis  Potosi  is  conducted.  Both  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  interests  of  that  province  would 
have  a  deep  concern  in  the  speedy  restoration 
of  this  commercial  outlet  to  the  Mexican  people. 
We  should  thus  create  a  strong  interest  for  peace 
with  us  in  the  Mexican  councils,  and  possess  the 
means  of  enforcing  a  treaty  which  would  secure 
to  us  all  the  objects  which  can  be  fairly  proposed 
in  the  war^the  acquisition  of  tei'ritory  and  a  fair 
commercial  treaty.  Nominal  war  we  might  have 
for  a  time,  but  we  should  escape  most  of  its  real 
evils.  This  line,  fitted  to  become  the  base  of  future 
offensive  operations,  should  they  become  neces- 
sary, and  impregnalile  for  defence,  would  be  secure 
against  any  Mexican  attack  worthy  of  serious 
notice,  at  least  until  they  had  settled  their  divisions 
and  reestablished  their  Government;  and  the  mo- 
ment this  last  was  effected,  if  it  was  strong  enough 
to  stand  at  home,  it  would  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  making  a  treaty  with  us,  and  recovering  the 
territory  which  we  were  willing  to  restore.  Our 
trade,  too,  would  continue  to  be  conducted  with 
the  Mexican  people,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  their 
condition  and  capacities  admitted — for  no  legal 
restrictions  could  prevent  the  introduction  of  our 
goods  through  such  a  line  into  their  territory.^  We 
might  have  nominal  war  for  a  while,  sir,  under  this 
state  of  things,  as  I  said  before,  but  we  should 
escape  most  of  its  real  evils.  Even  this  nominal 
war  would  probably  cease  as  soon  under  the  policy 
which  I  propose,  as  with  the  system  now  pursued. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  that  the  parch- 
ment title  is  soniething,  and  that  we  have  the 
means  of  holding  by  force  whatever  we  acquire 
by  treaty.  This  is  so,  sir,  and  any  arrangement 
which  brings  peace,  and  which  he  may  consider 
enough,  will  not  be,  probably,  deemed  too  little 
by  me.  But,  sir,  such  an  arrangement  would  not 
give  the  security  for  the  future,  which  the  other 
plan  would  attain,  nor  would  it  probably  diminish 
the  nominal  duration  of  the  war — for  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  shadow  of  a  government  with 
which  we  might  treat,  would  be  overthrown  the 
moment  our  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  there  is 
an  equal  chance  that  those  who  succeeded  would 
renew  the  war  in  name,  though  probably  not  in 
reality,  as  we  should  be  secure  on  any  territorial 
line  which  we  should  occupy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  another  strong 
consideration  in  favor  of  occupying  such  a  line. 
If  peace  should  not  speedily  come,  we  should  save 
a  great  amount  of  human  sufl^ering,  and  dimin- 
ish largely  our  pecuniary  expenses.  The  losses 
amongst  our  troops  from  disease  along  such  a  line 
would  be  comparatively  small,  for  most  of  the  posts 
would  be  in  a  healthy  country;  and  I  think  I  hazard 
little  in  saying  that  thus  placed,  their  losses  in  bat- 
tle would  be  almost  nothing.  In  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  the  advantages  of  this  policy  are  equally 
striking.  To  pursue  the  present  plan  of  campaign, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  would  I'equire  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand effective  men  under  Scott's  command,  and 
some  ten  thousand  or  probably  fifteen  thousand 
troops  on  Taylor's  line,  and  north  and  west  of  it. 
Sixty  thousand  efficient  men  are  the  least  that 
can  be  estimated  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
I  have  heard  from  high  authority  that  seventy 
thousand  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Now,  sir, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  estimates  thirty  thou- 
sand men  as  the  proper  number  to  be  raised,  to  give 
twenty  thousand  efficient  men  for  the  occupation 
of  his  line;  and  according  to  that  proportion,  we 
should  have  to  raise  ninety  thousand  men,  to  fur- 
nish sixty  thousand  effectives,  for  the  other  plan  of 
campaign.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  army  would  be  efficient,  when  dis- 
persed throughout  Mexico,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
casualties  of  disease,  and  the  sword,  than  amongst 
men,  performing  for  the  most  part  garrison  duty, 
on  a  line  running  through  comparatively  a  healthy 
country*  The  difference  between  the  numbers  to 
be  raised  for  the  two  plans,  instead  of  being  fit'ty 
thousand ,  would  probably  be  nearly  sixty  thousand . 
But  let  us  take  the  smaller  number,  and  suppose 


that  we  savetheexpense  of  preparing  and  maintair- 
ing  fifty  thousand  men,  in  that  distant  country,  wi- 
shall  find  the  difference  syiking  enough.  Tiicr- 
is  no  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  war  in  that  coun- 
try, founded  on  our  past  experience,  which  car. 
make  it  under  five  hundred  dollars  per  man.  I 
exclude  the  bounties  and  the  pensions  incident  on 
the  greater  casualties  of  active  operations,  and  stil) 
we  have  a  saving  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars- , 
in  the  army  alone.  In  the  navy,  we  should  save 
some  two  or  three  millions  mere,  making  a  diff'er- 
ence  of  expence  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
millions  per  annum,  as  you  act  upon  the' one  or  thV 
other  plan.  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  is  a  small  e.st- 
mate.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  I  overlook  lh>-. 
item  of  revenue,  which  we  should  raise  from  ihr. 
Mexicans,  on  the  one  plan,  and  to  some  extent 
lose  on  the  other.  I  fear  that  our  hopes  in  this 
respect  arc  far  too  sanguine.  When  we  come  tn 
subtract  the  additional  expenses  incident  to  the 
mere  military  Government  of  that  country,  from 
what  we  raise  by  contributions  from  them,  I  fear 
the  surplus  will  be  small,  not  much  more  than  wc 
could  raise  with  better  means  of  collection,  am) 
fewer  sources  of  extienditure,  from  the  coimtry 
north  of  the  proposed  military  line.  But  suppose 
this  fear  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  we  could  rais'' 
some  six  or  eight  millions  by  forced  contributiont^, 
the  difl^erence  in  the  expense  of  the  two  plans 
would  still  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or  more. 
Is  not  this  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration — 1 
will  not  say  in  the  present,  but  in  any  state  of  our 
finances.'  Sir,  the  time  was  when  the  reduction 
of  Executive  patronage,  which  this  change  of  pol 
icy  would  produce,  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  great  recommendation  of  it  to  our  people. 
That  time,  I  trust,  has  not  yet  passed  away.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  has.  But  there  is  yet  another 
consideration  which  weighs  with  great  force  upon 
my  mind,  in  favor  of  the  occupation  of  this  line. 
It  would  disentangle  us  from  all  connection  with 
Mexican  politics,  and  aff"ord  that  people  an  early 
opportunity  to  reconstruct  their  Government  and 
social  organization,  according  to  their  own  wishes 
and  necessities.  It  would  save  us  from  all  fear  of 
those  terrible  questions  which  would  arise,  if  oui' 
people  should  be  seduced  by  temptation,  and  in- 
cline to  the  permanent  subjugation  and  annexation 
of  Mexico.  I  believe  there  is  a  large  majority  of 
them  opposed  to  such  a  scheme  at  present;  but 
who  can  say  where  the  current  of  events  may  carry 
us,  if  we  break  up  the  entire  social  system  in  Mex- 
ico, and  become  involved  in  the  dangerous  attempt 
to  sustain  a  government  for  them'  A  state' of 
things  may  arise,  which  might  give  them  sironu' 
claims  upon  our  sympathies,  in  their  demand  foi'oui' 
protection  against  the  evils  of  a  horrible  anarchy, 
and  the  effort  to  relieve  them  may  involve  us  in 
consequences  of  the  deepest  hazard  to  our  own 
prosperity  and  institutions.  In  every  point  of  view 
it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  we  should  withdraw 
to  some  such  line  as  t  have  indicated,  unless  peace 
is  speedily  made. 

But  objections  have  been  ursed  to  it,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  meet.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  says,  that  if  we  withdraw  to  such  a  line, 
there  is  danger  of  foreign  interposition.  He  appre- 
hends that  the  English  and  French  Government.^ 
might  interpose  to  reorganize  Mexican  institutions, 
according  to  their  views  and  policy.  Sir,  1  listen 
to  everything  that  ftills  from  that  distinguished 
Senator,  with  great  respect.  The  mere  weight  of 
his  authority  upon  military  matters  is  much  with 
me;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  make 
good  his  proposition,  by  reasons  which  were  sat- 
isfactory to  my  mind.  Sir,  I  regard  the  danger  of 
foreign  interference  as  much  greater,  if  the  present 
system  of  policy  should  be  pursued,  than  if  we 
take  the  course  which  I  have  suggested.  A  system 
of  operations,  which  is  calculated  to  destroy  th<; 
entire  fabric  of  Mexican  society,  and  awaken  thf: 
fear  that  we  should  make  a  permanent  seizure, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  provoke  foreign 
interference,  than  a  policy  whose  objects  were 
proclaimed  to  be  the  abandonment  of  all,  except  a 
portion  of  the  wild  territory  of  Mexico,  and  the 
restoration  of  quiet, and  the  means  of  reconstructing 
their  Government  by  the  Mexican  people,  as  far 
as  this  could  be  done,  without  sacrificing  our  own 
leo-itimateclaims.  But  if  tlieseGovernmentsenter- 
taui  such  views,  what  prevents  them  from  inter- 
ferin°-  now .'    The  Senator  from  New  York  would 
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probably  say,  the  knowledge  that  such  interference 
would  provoke  instant  war.  And  would  not  such 
interference  have  the  same  results,  if  we  occupied 
such  a  military  line  as  I  have  suggested?  If  their 
desire  to  interpose  should  be  strong  enough  to 
induce  them  to  hazard  war,  would  not  the  tempta- 
tion be  far  greater  when  our  army  was  compro- 
iriised  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  than  if  it  was  posted 
on  such  a  line  as  I  have  described-,  convenient  to 
our  resources,  and  strong  for  purposes  of  defence 
or  offence.  At  which  line  would  they  be  most 
tempted  to  strike — a  base  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico,  depending  for  its  support  upon  our  naval 
superiority,  or  the  one  nearer  to  our  resources, 
arid  so  much  more  difficult  for  tlvem  to  reach?  I 
think  there  could  scarcely  be  two  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  see 
much  danger  of  the  interference  of  those  Powers 
at  present,  and  especially  if  we  v/ere  posted  as  I 
have  recommended.  France  is  engaged  just  now, 
if  I  may  use  a  word  made  classic  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  military  affairs,  in  "  swal- 
lowing" Algeria,  and  England  is  "  sv/allowing" 
elsewhere,  to  an  extent  fully  equal  to  her  powers 
of  digestion.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  has  been  deprecated,  because  it  might 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexi- 
co. Sir,  I  trust  no  man  entertains  the  idea  of  our 
maintaining  an  army  in  Mexico,  to  sustain  and 
guaranty  a  government  in  that  country;  and  il' 
this  is  not  proposed,  the  danger  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  by  the  Mexicans  themselves, 
is  far  greater  under  the  present  system  of  opera- 
tions, than  if  we  were  at  once  to  withdraw  to  a 
military  line.  The  present  system  is  fast  destroy- 
ing the  old  proportion  between  the  elements  of 
Mexican  society;  it  disperses  their  army,  weakens 
the  property  holders,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
priesthood,  bears  heardest  upon  the  white  and  a 
portion  of  tlie  mixed  races, and  is  breakingdown  the 
republican  element,  which  has  heretofore  scarcely 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  central  and  mon- 
archical tendencies  of  the  priests.  The  priesthood 
are  but  little  weakened  absolutely  by  the  present 
policy,  and  relatively  they  are  strengthened.  We 
know  enough  of  their  past  history  and  tendency, 
to  perceive  that  it  is%n  element  in  Mexican  socie- 
ty eminently  favorable  to  monarchy.  They  were 
of  the  party  of  Centralists,  and  their  natural  tenden- 
cies are  to  an  absolute  form  of  government.  If  the 
republican  element  is  much  further  weakened,  they 
will  have  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  indul- 
ging their  wishes.  The  relative  power,  not  only  of 
the  priests  but  of  the  Indians,  will  be  greatly  increas- 
ed. These  last  constitute  four-sevenths  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  mixed  races  two-sevenths  more — the 
pure  white  is  said  not  to  exceed  one-seventh  of  the 
mass.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  southern  Indian 
races  seems  to  be  towards  a  despotic  hierarchy. 
This  tendency  seems  to  be  a  national  characteris- 
tic in  the  colored  races.  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  they  have  accumulated  social  power  to 
any  striking  extent,  except  under  despotic  forms  of 
government,  and  generally  by  a  union  of  the  powers 
of  the  priest  and  the  monarch.  The  old  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  nations  were  remarkable  for  the 
most  highly  refined  despotisms  of  which  we  have 
any  account. 

The  moving  principle  in  the  civilization  of  the 
colored  races  seems  to  be  social  strength — with 
them  society  is  everything  and  the  individual 
nothing.  This  was  the  strong  point  of  contrast 
between  the  Indian  system  and  the  European  civ- 
ilization which  develops  more  largely  individual 
resources.  Now,  sir,  if  philanthropy  has  an  inter- 
est in  grafting,  successfully,  the  European  prin- 
ciple upon  the  Indian  stock,  the  chance,  I  fear, 
will  be  lost  if  the  poi-tion  of  the  white  race  who 
belong  to  the  laity,  be  much  further  weakened 
before  we  withdraw.  The  temptation  to  establish 
a  monarchy  or  hierarchy,  I  fear,  will  be  irresistible 
if  the  priesthood  finds  itself  and  the  Indians  the 
predominant  elements  in  society.  But  if  we  were 
to  withdraw  our  armies  now,  or  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  perhaps  the  republican  element 
might  still  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  form  of 
governinent,  and  the  white  race  still  exeixise  a 
predominant  influence  in  it.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mexican  social  principle  belongs  to  a  distinct  sys- 
,tem  of  civilization:  a  graft  of  the  European  upon 
the  Indian  stock.  Its  capacities  are  perhaps  not 
high,   certainly  inferior  to  our  own,   but  still  it 


seems  to  have  a  living  principle  which  may  serve 
some  useful  purpose  in  the  general  scheme  of  Prov- 
idence. I  should  be  unwilling  to  disturb  it.  I 
would  not  wantonly  tread  out  the  vital  spark  in 
anything  that  lives.  Their  system  has  the  growth 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  I  would  not  un- 
necessarily destroy  it. 

But,  sir,  I  come  now  to  the  last  in  the  series  of 
the  objections  which  I   have  beard  urged  against 
what  is  called  the  line  policy.  Itseems  to  be  thought 
by  some,    that    such    a    course    would   stain  our 
military  reputation.     How  could  it  possibly  have 
that  eflect,  or  bear  such  a  construction  ?     We  do 
not  withdraw  because  we  feel  our  inability  to  sub- 
jugate the  whole  of  Mexico,  but  because  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  views  of  political  or  moral  propriety 
to  do  so.     We  do  not  withdraw  because  we  have 
suffered  defeat;  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  un- 
broken series  of  victories  has  illustrated  our  arms. 
We  do  not  withdraw  because  we  fear  future  re- 
verses, for  we  bold  her  places  of  strengtii,  and 
have  but  to  close  the  band  to  crumble  the  whole 
fabric  of  Mexican  society  in  our  grasp.    We  with- 
draw to  accomplish  our  own  legitimate  purposes 
j  with  as  little  suffering  to  ourselves  and  others  as 
I  possible.     If  the  shade  of  Cortez  still  wanders  amid 
j  the  ruined  monuments  of  Aztec  civilization,  let  it 
l[  stand    rebuked   at   tlie   apparition    of   another   of 
!    higher  power  and  more  elevated  views,  who  for- 
I'  bears  to  destroy  what  he  cannot  improve,  and  con- 
!.  tent  with  what  may  be  necessary  for  his  own  uses, 
!'  leaves  the  tree  where  God  had  planted  it  r"or  those 

I  who  require  its  shelter  and  take  pleasure  in  its  fruit. 
i!  Sir,  our  army  has  done  enough  for  military  glory. 
ji  Monumental  marble  and  History '^s  more  enduring 

II  page  will  adorn  and  record  their  deeds.  May  the 
I  j  living  long  wear  the  laurels  which  they  have  nobly 

I  won;  and  may  the  f;\llen,  whose  blood  has  water- 
ed the  deadly  bay,  and  who  snatched  the  flower, 
reckless  whether  it  was  to  adorn  the  brow  or  con- 
secrate the  tomb,  live  in  the  affections  of  their 
countrymen — 

Thne  cannot  tt-ach  forgetful ness, 
Wlien  Grief's  I'lill  heart  is  fed  hy  fame. 

There  are  no  further  fields  in  Mexico  in  which 
we  could  add  to  our  military  reputation  by  exhibi- 
tions of  skill  and  power.  Moderation  in  success 
is  as  necessary  as  valor  to  complete  the  heroic 
character. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  dwell  further  upon 
this  subject.  I  have  given  my  views  because  it 
was  due  to  candor  to  do  so;  l)ut,  as  1  said  before, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  dictate  plans  of  campaign  to 
the  President,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  war, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  its  efficient  execution. 
If  I  were  disposed  to  interfere,  I  should  see  no  prac- 
tical result  to  flow  from  a  refusal  of  the  ten  regi- 
ments, so  far  as  the  plan  of  campaign  is  concerned. 
The  same  plan  would  be  pursued,  but  with  forces 
proclaimed  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  execution.  If 
extensive  military  operations  are  to  be  pushed  from 
the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  Mexico,  an  adequate 
foi-ce  should  be  provided  for  it.  Considerations  of 
peace  as  well  as  the  interests  of  war  require  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the  questions 
before  us  in  reference  only  to  the  proper  objects  of 
the  war,  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  them. 
j  These  are  the  practical  considerations  that  press 
'  most  forcibly  upon  us.  I  have  not  entered  into 
'  any  discussion  of  the  origin  or  justice  of  the  war. 
The  first  belongs  not  to  our  foreign,  but  our  do- 
mestic relations,  and  the  last  it  is  too  late  to  con- 
sider. Our  Government  and  people  are  committed 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  that  question  is  no 
longer  open  here.  If  it  were,  what  prevents  those 
who  believe  the  war  unjust,  and  that  the  territory 
in  dispute  belongs  to  the  Mexicans,  from  acting 
upon  the  legitimate  conclusions  from  such  prem- 
ises? What  prevents  them  from  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  the  country  beyond  the  Nueces, 
and  the  offer  of  indemnity  to  Mexico  for  the 
wrongs  which  they  believe  her  to  have  sustained  ? 
Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  consequences  of 
those  opinions;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  man  here,  I 
presume,  who  would  sustain  such  propositions. 
It  must  be  because  even  those  who  entertain  these 
extreme  opinions  believe  that  the  question  is  no 
longer  open.  Why  then  agitate  it,  and  irritate 
the  public  mind,  by  allusions  which  are  offensive 
to  it?  The  sense  of  national  honor  beats  high  in 
the  American  heart,  and  its  every  pulse  vibrates 


at  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  stain  upon  its  reputa- 
tion. But  that  same  heart  is  warmed  by  generous 
impulses  and  noble  emotion.<i.  If  you  would  mod- 
erate its  lust  of  empire  and  its  spirit  of  acquisition, 
appeal  to  its  magnanimity  towards  a  feeble  and  • 
prostrate  foe — appeal  to  it  in  the  name  of  the 
highest  aspirations  which  can  animate  the  human 
heart,  the  desir-e  for  moral  excellence,  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  noble  ambition  to  take  the  post  of 
honor  among  nations,  and  lead  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization. If  our  people  are  once  awakened  to  a 
true  conception  of  the  real  nature  and  grandeur 
of  their  destiny,  the  first  and  greatest  step,  in  my 
opinion,  is  taken  for  its  accomplishment.  If  my 
imagination  were  tasked  to  select  the  highest 
blessing-  for  my  countrymen,  I  should  say,  may 
they  be  true  to  themselves  and  faithful  to  their  mis- 
sion. .  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  human  effort  to  attain,  greater  that  the  des- 
tiny which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  fulfill.  If 
war  has  its  dreams,  dazzling  in  splendid  pageantry, 
peace  also  has  its  visions  of  a  more  enduring  form, 
of  a  higher  and  purer  beauty-  To  solve  by  prac- 
tical demonsti-ation  the  grand  problem  of  increas- 
ing social  power  consistently  with  personal  freedom 
— to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  human  agent  by 
enlarging  individual  liberty — to  triumph  over,  not 
only  the  physical,  but  more  difficult  still,  the  mora! 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  man's  progress, 
and  to  adoi-n  that  path  with  all  that  is  rare  and 
useful  in  art,  and  whatever  is  highest  in  civiliza- 
tion, are,  in  my  opinion,  the  noblest  achievements 
of  which  a  nation  is  capable.  These  are  the  ends 
to  which  o>ir  ambition  should  be  dii-ected.  If  we 
reverse  the  old  idea  of  the  Deity  who  presides  over 
boundaries,  let  us  see,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  his  movements  are  consistent  with  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  sword  may  be  the  occasional, 
but  it  is  not  the  familiar,  weapon  of  our  God  Ter- 
minus. The  axe  and  the  hoe  are  his  more  appro- 
priate emblems.  Let  him  turn  aside  from  the  hab- 
itations of  civilized  man,  his  path  is  towards  the 
wilderness,  through  whose  silent  solitudes,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  he  has  been  rapidly  and 
triumphantly  advancing.  Let  him  plunge  still  deep- 
er into  the  forest,  as  the  natural  gravitation  of  the 
tide  of  population  impels  him  onward.  His  prog- 
ress in  that  direction  is  one  of  unmixed  benefi- 
cence to  the  human  i-ace.  The  earth  smiles  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  a  new  creation  arises  as  if  by 
enchantment  at  his  touch.  Household  firesillumi- 
nate  his  line  of  Fnarch ,  and  new-born  lights,  strange 
visitants  to  the  night  of  pr-imeval  solitude,  kindle 
on  domestic  altars  erected  to  alt  the  peaceful  vir- 
tuesandkindly  affections  which  consecrate  a  hearth 
and  endear  a  home.  Victorious  industry  sacks  the 
forest  and  mines,  the  quarry,  for  materials  for  its 
stately  cities,  or  spans  the  streams  and  saps  the 
mountain  to  open  the  way  for  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization still  deeper  into  the  pathless  forest  and  the 
ne^^lected  wild.  The  light  of  human  thought  pours 
in  winged  streams  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  linger- 
ing nomad  may  have  but  a  moment's  pause  to 
behold  the  flying  car  which  comes  to  invade  the 
haunts  so  long  secured  to  savage  life.  These  are 
the  aspirations  worthy  of  our  name  and  race,  and 
it  is  for  the  American  People  to  decide  whether  a 
taste  for  peace  or  the  habits  of  war  are  most  con- 
sistent with  such  hopes.  I  trust  that  they  may  be 
guided  by  wisdom  in  their  choice. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  M.  NILES, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 
.     In  the  Senate,  February  9,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  addi- 
tional Military  Force. 

Mr.  NILES  said: 

Mr.  President  :  The  question  on  the  passage 
of  this  bill  seems  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  main 
question  which  is  brought  under  consideration  is 
our  present  relations  with  Mexico;  and  this  is  one 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  that  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  trespassing  on  the  patience 
of  the  Senate  sufficiently  to  express  my  opinions 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  time  already  con- 
sumed in  this  debate.  This  question,  sir,  involves 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war;  that  is,  of  prolonging 
the  existing  war,  perhaps  indefinitely,  or  of  bring  - 
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ing  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  And  as  the  pro- 
traction of  tliis  war  may,  and  probably  will,  in- 
volve this  country  with  Mexico  in  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  dissolve  the  connection;  it  involves 
a  much  graver  question — that  of  the  integrity  of 
this  Confederacy  and  the  safety  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. A  more  important  question  than  this  has 
probably  never  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  Does  it  not  demand  at  our  hands  that 
deliberate,  prudent,  and  wise  consideration,  due  to 
the  best  and  hio;hest  interests  of  our  country  ?  In 
this  spirit,  it  is  my  purpose  to  ofler  my  sentiments 
upon  it,  with  that  freedom  and  independence  which 
belonif  to  a  representative  of  a  sovereign  State  of 
this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  the  majority  of  this 
body,  who  has  had  an  agency,  so  far  as  legisla- 
tive action  is  concerned,  in  placing  the  coivntry  in 
its  present  critical  and  embarrassing  relations  with 
Mexico.  I  have  voted  for  all  the  measures  which 
have  led  to  this  result — for  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, the  recognition  of  war,  and  for  all  the  meas- 
ure§  for  sustaining  and  prosecuting  the  war.  For 
all  these  measures,  except' the  first,  my  vote  was 
given  cheerfully,  and  with  a  full  conviction  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  it.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  which  occasioned  all  the  rest, 
my  support  was  given  to  it  with  some  hesitation 
and  reluctance — not  that  I  doubted  the  right,  so 
far  as  Mexico  was  concerned,  to  receive  Texas 
into  this  Union;  but  my  difficulties  arose  from  the 
form  of  the  proceedings,  from  constitutional  scru- 
ples, from  apprehensions  of  trouble  with  Mexico, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  deliver  up  the  whole  of 
that  country  to  slavery.  But,  waiving  all  these 
objections,  I  gave  my  support  to  the  measure,  and 
I  am  not  now  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  just  re- 
sponsibility which  attaches  to  it. 

But  these  considerations,  in  my  judgment,  im- 
pose on  me  an  obligation  which  I  might  not  other- 
wise feel,  to  use  my  best  efforts,  however  feeble, 
to  extricate  the  country  from  its  present  situation. 
This  war  has  been  peculiar  in  some  respects,  and 
perhaps  its  dangers  are  not  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. Hitherto  its  evils  have  scarcely  been  felt 
or  Realized  by  the  country  at  large.  Our  internal 
peace  has  not  been  disturbed  or  threatened;  our 
frontiers  have  not  been  invaded  or  disturbed;  no 
fleets  have  hovered  upon  our  coasts;  and  our  com- 
merce, so  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  all  wars,  has 
not  been  molested;  and  the  past  year  exhibits  an 
expansion  and  prosperity  never  equalled  in  our 
whole  history.  And  as  this  is  the  source  of  our 
revenue,  that  has  remained  unimpaired  so  far  as 
the  war  is  concerned.  Hitherto,  no  war  taxes 
have  been  imposefl,  and  not  the  first  dollar  has 
been  raised  towards  the  expenses  of  this  war.  But 
for  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  time 
to  time  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  arms  in 
Mexico,  we  should  scarcely  have  realized  that  the 
country  was  not  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  But 
we  must  not  expect  that  this  state  of  things  can 
continue.  The  evils  of  the  war  are  beginning  to  be 
felt;  and  the  pressure  of  them  will  increase  daily 
upon  us.  Our  finances  are  already  getting  into  a 
deranged  state;  a  public  debt  is  rapidly  accumu- 
lating; and  with  no  other  resource  but  loans,  you 
are  diverting  the  capital  of  the  country  from  its 
accustomed  channels,  and  the  diseased  state  of 
your  finances  may  soon  disturb  the  whole  mone- 
tary concerns  of  the  country.  This  will  "e  felt  on 
an  its  great  interests;  on  its  commerce,  its  manu- 
factures, and  soon  the  industrial  classes  may  feel 
Its  paralyzing  effects.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
thmgs  that  the  burdens  of  a  war  can  all  be  thrown 
on  the  future,  or  upon  posterity.  Nor  would  this 
be  just,  could  it  be  done.  It  would  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  weaken  the  restraints  upon  those  pas- 
sions which  lead  nations  into  unnecessary  wars. 
The  generation  which,  from  imprudence  or  misfor- 
tune, becomes  mvolved  in  war,  must  bear  a  share, 
and  a  large  share,  of  its  burdens  and  evils.  This 
IS  as  just,  as  it  is  a  result  which  is  unavoidable. 
We  need  not  thmk  to  escape  it;  we  cannot  if  we 
would,  and  we  should  not  if  we  could.  "The 
burdens  and  evils  of  this  war  are  now  pressino- 
upon  the  country,  and  this  pressure  will  increase", 
if  the  war  is  prolonged.  It  is  an  expensive  war, 
prosecuted  in  a  foreign  country,  and  will  make  a 
constant  drain  upon  our  resources.  Its  dangers 
may  be  less  apparent  and  more  remote;  but  are^not 
on  this  accouiU  the  less  certain,  or  the  less  deserv- 


ing of  the  most  serious  attention.  Is  it  not  time, 
then,  to  consider  whether  this  war  cannot  soon  be 
brought  to  a  close,  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  country?  And  in  examining  this 
question,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  original 
character  and  oltjects  of  the  war,  as  a  defensive  one 
on  our  part — a  war  in  which  we  were  involved  by 
the  folly  and  rashness  of  the  military  rulers  of 
Mexico.  Although  not  commenced  by  us  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  yet  being  involved  in  it,  it  is 
our  right  and  duty  to  demand  of  Mexico  full  satis- 
faction of  all  our  just  claims  upon  her.  When 
we  can  obtain  this,  we  should  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  we  stand  well  in  relation 
to  this  war  before  the  world,  and  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  impartial  judgment  of  posterity.  It 
was  just  in  its  commencement,  and  has  been 
prosecuted  with  signal  success;  and  it  now  only 
remains  that  we  bring  it  to  a  close,  in  a  manner 
equally  consistent  with  our  national  rights  and 
honor,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity. 

If  we  secure  a  just  indemnity,  we  should  desire 
no  more,  as  we  have  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  in  the 
success  of  our  arms,  and  the  unsurpassed  splendor 
of  our  military  achievements.  Those  are  great, 
unparalleled  in  modern  warfare.  Nor  is  this  glory 
to  be  lightly  estimated.  It  is  not  a  thing  merely 
to  be  talked  about,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  tempo- 
rary exultation.  It  is  an  object  of  substance,  of 
real  value;  it  is  an  element  of  strength  and  power, 
and  adds  to  our  national  security  as  well  as  fame. 
It  has  given  us  a  name  and  reputation  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  proved  to  the  world, 
what  has  heretofore  been  doubted,  that  we  are  as 
great  in  arms  as  we  are  in  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  v/ho  will  hereafter  be  careful  how  they 
trifle  with  our  honor,  or  trespass  on  our  rights. 

But  this  national  reputation  has  not  been  acquir- 
ed without  great  sacrifices;glory,  however  valuable, 
is  a  costly  article.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives,  many  gallant  and 
brave  men.  How  many  of  the  most  noble  and 
gallant  spirits  of  our  land  have  offered  up  their  lives 
on  the  plains  and  in  mountain  passes  of  Mexico, 
as  the  cost  of  those  splendid  achievements?  Sir, 
it  was  only  yesterday,  that  the  papers  contained  a 
melancholy  and  mciurnful  list  of  the  gallant  dead 
who  have  fallen  in  this  war,  whose  mortal  remains 
were  in  a  single  train,  conveyed  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  their  way  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  those  friends  from  whom  they  had 
parted  a  short  time  ago,  and  whom  they  were  des- 
tined never  to  see  again  in  this  life.  This  sad  list 
made  a  solemn  impression  upon  my  mind:  I  count- 
ed them,  and  found  there  were  twenty-five.  But 
this  is  a  small  part  of  the  officers  who  have  fallen 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  And  of  the  rank 
and'  file,  how  great  is  the  number  who,  in  battle 
and  by  disease,  have  sacrificed  their  lives  as  the 
price  of  this  national  glory  ? 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  Mexico  is  to  pay  the 
cost  of  this  war.  How  is  its  cost  to  be  estimated? 
Will  you  look  for  it  in  the  books  of  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury?  The  sum  there  may  be  large,  but 
the  costs  and  sacrifices  of  war  are  to  be  found 
everywhere;  often  in  the  disasters  of  trade,  which 
it  occasions,  the  sacrifices  in  business,  and  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  private  fortunes.  But  how  will 
you  estimate  the  value  of  the  gallant  dead?  Ca|i 
it  be  done  by  day-book  or  ledger,  in  coin  of  silver 
or  gold?  What  is  the  value  of  such  men  as  Butler, 
Hamer,  Ringgold,  Ridgley,  Ransom,  Lincoln,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  equally  brave,  equally  dear  to 
their  friends,  if  not  equally  distinguished?  Ask 
their  widows,  their  mothers,  their  daughters,  who  | 
with  bleeding,  crushed,  and  broken  hearts  are  left 
desolute,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  overwhelmed 
with  a  weight  of  grief  which  may  rob  them  of  their 
reason.  Sir,  these  are  melancholy  reflections;  but 
they  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  war,  and  the  price  of 
that  glory  won  in  battle-fields. 

But  the  victorious  career  of  our  arms,  every- 
where successful,  has  accomplished  nothing  to- 
wards securing  a  peace.  We  have  overrun  and 
subjugated  perhaps  one-half  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico;  taken  possession  of  all  her  ports  on  the 
Gulf  an3  the  Pacific;  reduced  all  her  fortresses,  and 
captured  her  capital,  which  is  now  in  our  posses- 
sion; and  yet  shet refuses  to  sue  for  peace.     How 


is  this  to  be  explained?  Distracted  and  misgovern- 
ed as  Mexico  is,  and  ever  has  been,  other  nations 
that  have  had  differences  with  her,  have  not  expe- 
rienced the  same  result.  France  and  England  have 
had  disputes  with  her,  and  have  compelled  her  to 
do  them  justice.  The  former,  by  a  single  effective 
blow — the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz — brought  her  to 
her  senses,  and  obtained  justice  and  indemnity  at 
her  hands.  Her  unyielding  and  obstinate  con- 
duct towards  us  must  arise  from  inveterate  pre- 
judice against  us,  or  fiom  an  apprehension  that  it 
our  purpose  to  plunder  and  despoil  her  of  her  ter- 
ritory. The  events  in  Texas  seem  first  to  have 
given  rise  to  those  feelings,  and  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  tlie  war  have  not  served 
to  allay  them.  It  is  well  known  how  she  viewsall 
the  transactions  in  Texas.  She  considers  all  the 
movements  there  as  having  been  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  not 
by  the  Government;  and  appears  to  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  from  the  first,  our  object  was  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  that  portion  of  her  territory. 
The  annexation,  which  she  regards  as  consumma- 
ting this  design,  seems  to  have  exasperated  her  to 
the  highest  pitch.  And  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  the  immediate  conquest  of  her  remote 
provinces  seemed  to  confirm  these  opinions. 

The  divisions  among  ourselves  regarding  this 
war,  and  the  opinions  so  boldly  expressed  by  both 
political  parties,  must  also  be  considered  as  among 
the  causes  which  have  induced  Mexico  to  hold  out 
and  refuse  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Opposition  have 
declared  this  war  to  have  been  commenced  by  the 
act  of  the  President,  in  violation  of  law — that  it  is 
an  unjust  and  aggressive  war  on  our  part.  This 
could  not  fail  to  encourage  thefn  to  hold  out,  and 
to  refuse  to  accede  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
Perhaps  they  are  now  holding  back,  thinking  that 
the  Opposition  will  soon  come  into  power,  from 
whom  they  have  reason  to  suppose  they  would 
obtain  much  more  favorable  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  expressed  by 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  their  confidence,  and 
to  speak  their  sentiments,  are  not  calculated  to  pre- 
dispose an  exasperated  enemy  to  peace.  It  is  as- 
serted that  all  that  is  said  and  done  here,  is  known 
in  Mexico.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of 
speeches  in  Congress  and  the  publications  of  the 
press,  disclosing  a  design  of  subjugating  and  incor- 
porating with  the  United  States,  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  their  country  ?  These  discussions,  they 
must  find,  do  not  often  even  raiso  the  question  of 
the  right  or  justice  of  such  a  course;  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  expediency  of  it,  and  the  consequences 
which  may  attend  it  These  things  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  Mexico,  and 
seem  hitherto  to  have  deprived  us  of  all  benSit 
from  our  sacrifices  in  the  war,  so  far  as  regards  the 
attainments  of  peace. 

Certainly  the  Administration  and  its  supporters 
must^not  suppose  that  they  can  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  failure  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject which  I  hope  we  all  have  in  view — a  just  peace 
— upon  the  opposition  which  the  war  has  experi- 
enced. They  should  have  considered  at  first  that 
opposition  at  home  was  one  of  the  ditHcullies  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  No  war  should  ever 
be  undertaken  without  duly  estimating  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  would  have  to  encounter  at  home, 
as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  its  successful  prosecution. 
In  all  free  countries,  where  parties  e.xist,  opposi- 
tion- to  a  war  is  as  certain  as  to  any  measure  of 
domestic  policy.  This  has  always  been  the  case 
here  and  in  other  countries.  It  was  so  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  war  with  Enjland 
in  1812.  It  has  usually  been  so  in  England.  There 
was  a  violent  opposition  to  the  war  for  the  subju- 
gation of  these  colonies,  and  also  to  the  long  war 
.with  France,  growing  out  of  her  revolution.  And 
it  makes  little  or  nodifference  as  to  the  character 
or  object  of  a  war.  There  would  be  an  opposition 
to  a  war  purely  defensive,  to  protect  the  soil,  or 
repel  a  proud  invader  from  our  shores. 

But  with  this  liberal  indulgence,  1  would,  with 
all  sincerity  and  kindness,  submit  to  honorable 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  whether 
they  have  not  carried  their  opposition  to  this  war 
a  little  too  far?  Whether  they  have  not  overstep- 
ped the  utmost  limit  to  which,  as  good  citizens  and 
patriots,  they  could  be  permitted  to  go  ?  Whether 
their  arn-uments  have  not  been  a  little  too  ingen- 
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ious,  labored,  and  earnest,  to  place  their  country 
in  the  wrong?  Whether,  in  their  zeal  for  party, 
they  have  not  forgot  what  was  due  to  the  riglits 
and  honor  of  their  country?  To  charge  the  com- 
mencement cf  this  war  to  the  President,  and  in 
violation  of  the  lav/s  and  Constitution;  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  was  an  aggressive  war  on  his  part; 
that  he  sought  a  quarrel  with  Mexico  as  a  pretence 
for  invading  and  despoiling  her  of  her  territory,  is 
a  very  grave  charge,  and  one  that  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  Executive,  but  if  true,  would  rest  upon 
the  country.  Should  this  imputation  be  credited, 
it  would  fix  a  stain  on  our  national  character  which 
time,  that  corrects  most  errors,  could  never  efface. 
It  would  furnish  a  dark  page  in  our  annals. 

And  to  assume  that  the  President  does  not  wish 
to  make  peace,  but  desires  to  jirolong  the  war  as 
an  excuse  for  subjugating  Mexico  and  holding  it 
by  the  right  of  conquest,  is  a  charge  scarcely  less 
serious  and  equally  unsupported.  But  there  is 
another  light  in  which  theirconductis  to  be  viewed. 
That  party  expects  to  come  into  power  at  the  next 
Fresidenlinl  election,  and  it  may  be  so.  In  what 
situation  will  theybe  placed  in  respect  to  this  war 
with  Mexico  if  it  should  still  continue  ?  Have  they 
thought  of  this,  or  do  they  not  really  expect  to 
succeed?  How  would  they  negotiate  a  peace? 
Where  will  they  fix  the  boundary  of  Texas?  At 
the  Nueces,  which  they  say  is  the  true  boundary, 
and  have  labored  so  hard  to  prove  it?  Will  Texas 
consent  to  this  ?  I  think  not.  Well,  suppose  they 
were  to  insist  on  tlie  Rio  Grande,  would  not  the 
Mexican  negotiator  resist  it,  and  reply:  you  have 
always  admitted  that  the  true  boundaiy  of  Texas 
was  the  Nueces  ?  And  what  answer  could  they 
give  to  such  a  plea?  Would  they  say  that  they 
had  maintained  this,  when  in  a  minority,  only  to 
make  the  then  President  responsible  for  the  war, 
but  that  they  did  not  believe  it?  Would  they  say 
that  then  they  were  not  responsible  for  what  they 
did;  but  now,  being  responsible,  they  must  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  country  ?  Would  not  this  be 
a  very  awkward  situation  ? 

And  in  regard  to  indemnity  for  the  just  claims 
of  our  citizens,  if  they  were  to  insist  on  them, 
might  not  the  Mexican  negotiator  reply  that  he 
admitted  the  claim,  but  that  the  war  we  had  pros- 
ecuted against  them  was  unjust  and  aggressive,  as 
you,  as  well  as  we,  have  always  maintained,  and 
this  gives  us  a  just  claim  for  the  expenses  and  sac- 
rifies  it  has  brought  upoti  us?  We  will  offset  the 
claims  of  your  citizens  for  spoliations  against  our 
demands  for  the  expenses  of  this  wicked  war  you 
have  prosecuted  against  us,  if  you  will  pay  us  the 
balance.  Just  hand  over  the  cash,  and  we  will  be 
content.  But  supposing  they  should  be  able  to 
resist  this  demand  of  Mexico,  and  induce  her  to 
acknowledge  our  claim  for  spoliations,  might  not 
the  Mexican  negotiator  say,  that  by  the  unjust  war 
you  have  prosecuted  against  us,  you  have  exhaust- 
ed our  treasury,  taken  possession  of  our  revenues, 
and  deprived  us  of  all  means  of  payment?  But 
we  have  uninhabited  territories,  and  we  will  pay 
you  by  a  cession  of  California.  What  answer 
would  you  give?  Would  you  say  we  cannot  take 
land,  as  we  came  into  power  on  the  express  ground 
of  the  no-more-territory  policy?  I  hope  my  hon- 
orable friends  will  think  seriously  of  these  difficul- 
ties. 

Mr  President,  before  I  proceed  to  consider  our 
present  relations  with  Mexico,  and  the  policy 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted  in  relation  to 
them,  I  have  to  notice  some  of  the  positions  which 
have  been  assumed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, particularly  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell.]  That  Senator  said  that 
the  Administration  had  no  desire  for  peace;  that 
they  wished  to  prolong  the  war  for  the  subjugation 
and  absorption  of  Mexico,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, which  was  concealed  from  the  public.  This 
is  a  very  grave  charge;  for  to  prolong  the  war  for 
other  objects  than  peace,  is  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  its  evils.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  purposes  of  the  Executive 
in  relation  to  this  war,  further  than  can  be  learned 
from  his  official  acts  and  communications;  and 
this  is  all  that  any  one  can  safely  know.  We  wit- 
nessed two  years  ago,  on  the  Oregon  question,  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  gentlemen  placed 
themselves  here,  by  assuming  to  knov/  the  pur- 
poses of  the  President.  But,  judging  from  the 
official  acts  and  declarations  of  the  Executive,  the 


Senator  cannot  be  sustained  in  the  charge  he  has 
made.  The  President  still  says  his  object  is  an 
honorable  peace;  that  he  desires  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  for  that  purpose.  Wliat  he  will 
consider  an  honorable  peace,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge, except  what  may  be  derived  from  the  terms 
which  were  submitted  to  Mexico  by  our  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Trist.  These  were  said  to  be  his 
ultimatum.  They  were,  I  admit,  hard  enough 
upon  Mexico.  The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  cession  of  the  Californias  and  New  Mex- 
ico, were  admitted  to  be  something  more  than  a 
just  indemnity.  In  considering  the  terms  of  peace, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  original  objects  of  the 
war.  These  were  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
Texas,  the  establishment  of  its  boundary,  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  spolia- 
tions. This  ultimatum  establishing  the  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  cession  of  the  Cali- 
fornias and  New  Mexico,  is  admitted  to  be  more 
than  an  indemnity  for  our  claim.  To  insist  on 
territory  beyond  a  just  indemnity,  could  not  be 
justified  in  a  private  transaction  between  man  and 
man.  But  the  case  is  somewhat  diflierent  between 
nations,  in  negotiating  a  peace.  It  belongs  to  the 
successful  party  to  dictate  terms.  But  these  should 
be  reasonable,  having  reference  to  the  original  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  If  they  are  unreasonable,  or  op- 
pressive, and  are  refused,  it  would  justly  throw 
upon  the  successful  party  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
longing the  war.  But  the  proposition  to  pay  the 
difference  between  a  just  indemnity  and  the  value 
of  the  territory  to  be  ceded,  exempts  the  terms  in 
this  ultimatum  from  being  regarded  as  oppressive, 
although  they  embrace  more  territory  than  I  should 
care  to  acquire. 

The  terms,  then,  which  have  been  offered  as  the 
basis  of  peace  are  not  such  as  to  authorize  the 
belief  that  they  were  not  presented  in  good  faith 
and  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  acceded  to. 
And  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  ultimatum  has 
or  will  be  departed  from.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, [Mr.  Sevier,]  in  his  speech  the  other  day 
— and  he  seemed  to  speak  from  some  knowledge 
of  the  views  of  the  Executive — assured  us,  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  the  President  was  prepared  to 
negotiate  now  upon  the  same  basis.  I  tjiink,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the 
President  does  not  desire  peace,  or  that  he  wishes 
to  prolong  the  war  for  the  suljjugation  of  Mexico 
or  other  sinister  purposes. 

That  the  plan  of  the  Administration  for  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  war  might  fail  in  securing 
peace,  and  result  in  the  subjugation  of  Mexico,  is 
an  entirely  different  question,  which  I  shall  con- 
sider before  I  close  what  I  have  to  say. 

But  the  Senator  went  further,  and  assumed,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  if  he  did  not  directly  so 
assert,  that  that  great  portion  of  our  citizens  who 
sustain  the  Administration  were  in  favor  of  a  prose- 
cution of  this  war  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation 
and  absorption  of  Mexico.  He  admitted  that  there 
were  exceptions,  but  considered  that  the  great 
mass  entertained  such  sentiments,  and  had  become 
the  advocates  of  war  and  conquest.  I  think  this 
position  incorrect,  and  that  it  does  injustice  to  the 
great  body  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration. 
They  are  not  friendly  to  any  policy  of  war  or  con- 
quest. They  regret  the  present  war,  and  wish  to 
see  it  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  it  can  be  con- 
sistently with  what  is  due  to  the  justice  and  honor 
of  the  country.  I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Administration,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  some  who  seem  to  enter- 
tain the  sentiments  the  Senator  attributed  to  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole.  Those  who  indulge 
these  magnificent  schemes  of  enlarging  our  ter- 
ritory by  conquest,  or  who  may  seem  to  look 
with  approbation  on  a  policy  towards  a  neigh- 
boring province  which  might  be  deemed  aggres- 
sive, are  not,  in  my  judgment,  in  harmony  with 
the  general  feeling  and  sentiment  of  their  own 
party.  They  belong  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  progressive  democracy,  and  appear  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  original  principles  of  the  party  to  which 
they  profess  to  belong,  or  to  have  advanced  on, 
regardless  of  those  principles.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  Senator  had  some  ground  for  his  assumption, 
but  he  should  not  have  applied  to  the  whole  what 
belonged  only  to  a  few.  The  Senator  stems  to 
consider  these  as  new  ideas,  but  appears  willing  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  Pemocratic  party 


have  departed  from  their  original   principles  and 
policy  in  respect  to  our  foreign  affairs. 

It  may  be  natural  enough  for  him  to  think,  that 
since  he  has  left  us  we  have  fallen  into  error,  and 
fieparted  from  our  former  landmarks.  If  there  was 
anything  in  this,  I  should  regret  that  he  had  not 
remainetl,.'as  from  his  acknowledged  talents  and 
great  influence  in  his  own  State,  perhaps  his  coun- 
sel and  example,  might  have  lestrained  us  from 
deviating  from  the  path  in  which  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  walk.  We  may  regret  that  he  should 
have  seceded  from  the  political  church  of  his  youth 
and  the  faitli  of  his  fathers,  and  turned  to  idols,  but 
have  no  right  or  disposition  to  complain  of  it. 
This  certainly  is  not  my  purpose,  which  is  only  to 
defend  myself  and  those  who  act  with  me. 

If  there  has  been  any  difference  in  respect  t» 
their  views,  regarding  the  true  foreign  policy  of 
our  country,  between  the  two  great  parties  which 
have  so  long  existed  in  tlie  country,  it  is,  that  the 
Republican  party  were  more  pacific  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  purposes.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  head,  and 
in  a  good  degree,  the  founder  of  that  party,  it  is 
well  known,  was  preeminently  distinguished  for 
his  pacific  principles.  He  was  a  philosopher  and 
a  philanthropist,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  had  a 
more  abiding  confidence  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  man,  as  elements  on  which  free 
government  could  be  safely  constructed,  than  per- 
haps any  other  man  of  his  generation.  Deeming 
physical  power  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  as  « 
means  of  maintaining  internal  order,  he  deprecated 
a  resort  to  it,  to  preserve  external  peace,  or  to 
enforce  respect  from  other  nations,  when  it  could 
possibly  be  avoided.  Those  sentiments  he  carried 
into  his  administration,  as  did  his  successors  of  the 
same  political  school. 

To  show  what  were  the  principles  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  I  have  made  some  short  extracts 
from  the  messages  of  some  of  them,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  read.  Everybody,  I  am  aware,  is  familiar 
with  them.;  yet  they  will  bear  being  often  read,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  is  peculiarly  proper  and 
profitable  to  look  back  to  the  original  fountains  of 
sound  political  doctrines.  I  begin  with  Washing- 
ton, who  was  a  Republican  and  a  Whig  of  the  old 
school : 

"  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  with  all  nations.  Culti- 
vate peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality 
enjoin  this  conduct;  and  canithe  that  «ood  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it.'  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlisrhtened, 
and  at  no  distant  day,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
niiijinanimous  and  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
hy  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence." 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  sentiments  worthy  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  I  now  will  read  an 
extract  from  a  message  of  the  elder  Adams,  which 
must  be  deemed  high  authority  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  if  not  on  this  : 

"  An  inflexible  determination  to  maintain  peace  and  in- 
violalilt;  faith,  with  all  nations;  and  that  system  of  neutrality 
and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent  Powers  of  Europe, 
which  lias  been  adopted  by  this  Government." 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson  are  as  sound  in 
doctrine  as  they  are  beautiful  in  language: 

"  Kindly  separated  hy  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the 
exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  too  high- 
minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others  ;  possessing 
a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to 
the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation,  *  *  *  what 
more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  f 
One  thing  more." 

And  ♦hat  was  that  one  thing?  Was  it  the 
enlargement  of  our  territoi-y  by  conquest,  or  tire 
strengthening  the  military  arm  of  the  country  ? 
"Very  different.     He  says: 

"  Still  one  thing  more :  a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring one'another,  leaving 
them  otherwise  free  in  their  pursuits  of  industry,  and  which 
shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned." 

Again : 

"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state 
or  persuasion,  religions  or  political;  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with 
none." 

Here  you  see  that  Mr.  Jefferson  connects  in  the 
same  sentence,  the  idea  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  with  that  of  justice  and  friendship  with 
the  nations  of  the  world,  regarding  one  principle 
as  equally  sound  with  the  other. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  asserts  the 
same  doctrines,  conveyed  in  language  of  equal 
strength  and  felicity: 

"  Indulging  in  no  passions  which  trespass  on  tlie  rights  or 
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repose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the  true  glory  of  the 
United  States  to  cultivate  peace  by  observing  ju.-itice,  and 
to  entitle  themselves  to  the  respect  of  the  nalitms  at  war,  by 
ful(iilin«  their  neutral  obligations  by  the  most  scrupulous 
impartiality.  If  there  be  candor  in  the  world,  the  truth  of 
these  assertions  will  not  be  questioned ;  posterity  at  least  will 
do  justice  to  them." 

Again  : 

"  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all  na- 
tions having  coiresponding  dispositions  ;  to  maintain  sincere 
neutrality  towards  all  belligerent  nations;  to  prefer  in  all 
cases  amicable  discussion  and  reasonable  acconmiodation 
of  differences,  to  a  decision  of  them  by  an  appeal  to  arms." 

Mr.  Monroe  says  : 

"  Tt  is  a  state  [peace]  most  consistent  with  their  prosperity 
and  happiness.  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it, 
so  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive,  on  just  principles,  with 
all  nations,  claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any,  and  ten- 
dering to  each  what  is  due." 

These  sentiments  are  as  wise  as  they  are  just 
and  patriotic.  I  could  quote  similar  doctrines  from 
the  messages  of  the  heads  of  subsequent  demo- 
cratic administrations,  but  it  cannot  be  necessary. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  avowal  of  General  Jack- 
son, that  in  our  transactions  with  other  powers, 
we  should  "ask  nothing  but  what  is  clearly  right, 
and  yield  to  nothing  that  is  wrong." 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  glance  at  the" 
administrations  of  these  distinguished  men,  and 
see  if  their  ofRcial  conduct  corresponded  with  their 
precepts — whether  their  measures  were  in  har- 
mony with  their  principles. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  political  parties 
originated  in  this  country,  there  were  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  that 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  France  was  one 
of  the  grounds  of  political  difference,  as  marked 
as  those  in  respect  to  questions  of  domestic  inter- 
est. The  Federal  party,  then  in  power,  were  for 
adopting  strong  and  energetic  measures  towards 
the  French  republic,  which  their  opponents  thought 
would  involve  the  country  in  a  war  with  that  re- 
public, which  they  believed  could  be  avoided  by  a 
more  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy.  These  dif- 
ferences produced  a  very  warm  contest  in  Congress 
and  the  country.  Our  vessels  were  captured  and 
condemned, and  our  minister  expelled  from  France; 
and  Hamilton  and  other  leaders  of  the  Federal  party 
were  for  re.sorling  to  reprisals  and  warlike  meas- 
ures, and  opposed  to  all  further  attempts  at  an  ac- 
commodation of  differences  by  negotiation.  Mr. 
Adams,  however,  pursued  a  more  conciliatory 
policy,  and  sent  ministers  to  the  French  republic, 
against  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  some  of  them,  and  to  most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  party.  These  ministers  were  not 
received  by  the  French  Government,  but  insulted, 
so  that  they  asked  to  be  recalled.  This  aggravated 
the  difficulties,  and  occasioned  a  very  violent  war 
spirit  in  this  country  against  France,  and  the  ad- 
ministration made  preparations  for  war.  It  is  due 
to  Mr.  Adams  to  say,  that  his  course  throughout 
was  moderate  and  pacific;  and  he  again  sent  an- 
other embassy  to  France,  against  the  advice  of  his 
cabinet,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  of  many  of  his  party. 
These  ministers  succeeded  in  their  negotiation,  and 
saved  the  country  from  a  war.*  Which  was  the 
war  party,  and  which  favored  a  pacific  policy,  at 
their  commencement? 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  oflice,  a  dif- 
ficulty arose  with  Spain  in  regard  to  our  right  of 
deposit  at  Ne*'  Orleans.  This  matter  has  been 
alluded  to  in  this  debate.  Whatever  n^  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  the  whole  history  of  tne  transac- 
tion shows  that  Mr.  Jeffersotl's  course  was  emi- 
nently moderate  and  pacific.  In  this  difficulty  with 
Spain,  the  Federalists  were  the  war  party,  as  in 


*  There  is  a  piece  of  secret  history  regarding  this  second 
mission  to  France.  The  envoys  were~Ellsworth,  Davis, 
ajiu  Murray,  and  appointed  in  1797,  against  the  advice  of 
Pickering  and  McHenry,  two  members  of  Mr.  Adams's 
cabinet.  Mr.  Pickering,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  to  pre- 
pare theij-  instructions,  and  drew  them  up  in  such  offensive 
terms  a-s  threatened  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  mission. 
Mr.  Wolcoft,  Secretaryof  the  Treasury,  wrote  a  long  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Ellijworth,  informing  him  of  the  efibrts  he  had 
made  lo  modify  these  instructions,  and  to  make  them  more 
paeilic  in  their  tone.  He  tells  Mr.  Ellsworth  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  part,  and  particularly  in  smoothing  down  the 
harsh  and  offensive  language.  But  he  represents  Mr.  Pick- 
ering as  very  tenacioue,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  exclude 
from  the  instructions  many  offensive  and  objectionable 
points  and  expressions  which  he  feared  might  defeat  the 
principal  object  of  the  mission.  The  object  of  the  letter 
wa-4  to  invite  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  visit  the  seat  of  Government, 
and  try  to  obtain  a  further  modification  of  the  instructions. 
This  is  an  unpublished  letter  which  I  have  seen.  It  was 
dated  at  Trenton,  in  1797." 


the  controversy  with  France,  although  now  in  the 
minority.  In  a  private  letter,  written  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Jefferson  says: 

"That  the  Opposition  sought  to  involve  us  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  so  as  to  break  down  our  finances." 

Subsequentl)^,  the  country  was  involved  in  dif- 
ficulty with  both  England  and  France,  who,  being 
at  war,  violated  our  commercial  rights  as  a  neutral 
power.  Our  flag  was  insulted,  and  our  vessels 
captured  and  condemned,  and  our  seamen  impres- 
sed into  the  British  service.  Having  failed  to 
obtain  redress  by  negotiation,  the  Administration 
resorted  to  restrictions  on  our  trade  with  both  of 
the  offending  powers.  Non-importation  and  non- 
intercourse  laws,  and  finally  an  embargo,  were  re- 
sorted to  as  measures  of  annoyance.  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  always  believed  that  our  commerce,  consisting 
of  the  export  and  exchange  of  raw  materials  for 
manufactures,  was  so  valuable,  that  to  withdraw 
it  from  any  European  Power,  would  be  the  greatest 
injury  we  could,  perhaps,  inflict  upon  them.  These 
various  expedients  show  the  unwillingness  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  resort  to  measures  of  force. 

Mr.  Madison  found  the  country  beset  with  the 
same  difficulties,  and  pursued  the  same  policy. 
This  whole  course  of  policy,  it  is  well  known,  was 
regarded  by  the  Opposition  as  weak  and  visionary; 
they  recommended  strong  and  energetic  measures, 
and  declared  that  our  commercial  rights  ought  to 
be  defended  by  force,  by  reprisals  and  war.  And, 
finally,  wh^n  all  other  measures  had  failed;  when 
the  question  had  come  to  this,  that  we  must  give 
up  our  rights  on  the  ocean  or  defend  them,  by  a 
resort  to  the  last  remedy  of  injured  nations;  when 
it  became  a  question  of  surrendering  our  independ- 
ence as  a  nation,  or  maintaining  it  by  force,  Mr. 
Madison  recommended  war.  But,  no  sooner  was 
it  declared,  than  it  was  immediately  denounced  as 
wicked  and  unjust,  by  the  same  party  that  had  so 
long  urged  a  resort  to  force  as  the  only  means  of 
defending  our  rights.  Down  to  this  period,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  parties 
were  most  pacific  in  their  policy.  The  Federalists 
only  became  the  advocates  for  peace,  after  the 
country  was  engaged  in  a  war.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  history  of  the  two  parties  in 
respect  to  their  foreign  policy  any  further.  Their 
differences,  from  the  close  of  this  war,  were  con- 
fined to  questions  of  domestic  policy.  But  I  can- 
not admit  that  there  has  been  any  essential  change 
in  the  principles  or  views  of  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
policy.  They  still  favor  a  pacific  policy  as  the 
only  one  suited  to  our  institutions,  and  most  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  They  still 
desire  "  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with  none." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  main  question 
in  this  debate,  which  is,  what  is  to  be  done — what 
policy  is  to  be  adopted  in  our  present  relations 
with  Mexico.'  Others  have  spoken  of  the  different 
ways  of  prosecuting  the  war.  I  wish  to  speak  of 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  peace,  or  of  putting  an 
end  to  hostilities.  It  is  the  fii-st  and  highest  duty 
of  every  branch  of  this  Government  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  country.  I 
will  first  notice  the  several  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  before  I 
proceed  to  present  my  own  views. 

1.  To  withdraw  our  troops  from  Mexico  with- 
out indemnity,  and  to  trust  to  future  negotiation. 
This,  if  I  understand  their  views,  is  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber;  yet  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their 
patriotism  to  believe  they  would  pursue  such  a 
policy  if  they  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government.  To  withdraw  from  Mexico 
without  obtaining  a  treaty  of  peace  or  indemnity, 
would  be  to  relinquish  all  the  advantages  we  have 
gained  by  the  war.  It  would  be  neither  compati- 
ble with  the  interests  or  the  honor  of  tfie  country. 
It  would  be  virtually  an  admission  that  the  war 
had  been  wrong  and  aggressive  on  our  part  from 
the  commencement.  It  would  cast  a  shade  over 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  arms.  If  our 
forces  are  withdrawn,  they  must  be  disbanded; 
and  what  reason  would  there  then  be  to  suppose 
that  we  could  obtain  by  negotiation  either  indem- 
nity or  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  of  Tex- 
as.' We  should  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  be- 
fore the  war  commenced,  as  Mexico  would  attribute 


such  a  movement  to  our  weakness  or  inability  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  would  be  encouraged  "to 
deny  us  any  satisfaction  for  our  just  claims. 

2.  To  assume  a  military  line— the  Sierra  Madre, 
or  some  other.  If  this  is  considered  as  a  line  for 
conducting  the  operations  of  the  war,  it  falls  within 
one  of  the  other  plans  which  I  shall  notice,  and 
becomes  a  mere  military  question,  upon  which  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  if  I  understood  the 
Senalor  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunter,]  whose  elo- 
quent speech  I  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  with  a  general  concurrence  in  its  views,  he 
proposed  the  Sierra  Madre  as  a  politico-military 
line,  having  reference  to  indemnity  as  well  as  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  As  an  indemnity  line, 
in  any  sense,  I  an  entirely  opposed  to  it,  as  it  in- 
cludes niore  than  iwo-thirds  of  the  entire  territory 
of  Mexico.  It  extends  on  the  Gulf,  nearly  four 
degrees  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  States  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zaca- 
tecas,  Durango,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  and 
California.  Of  the  population  in  these  States,  I 
am  not  informed,  but  it  must  lie  very  considerable. 
Several  of  these  States  have  not  been  conquered; 
and  to  hold  military  possession  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Mexico  would  require  a  large  force,  and  be 
subject  to  nearly  the  same  objections  as  the  propo- 
sition which  I  shall  notice  of  a  military  occupation 
of  the  whole  of  Mexico.  And  what  would  be  the 
object,  unless  we  intend  to  retain  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Sierra  Madre;  and 
the  objections  to  that  would  be  nearly  the  same 
as  to  annexing  the  whole  of  Mexico.  And  if  we 
were  to  absorb  so  large  a  portion  of  Mexico,  she 
would  be  so  reduced  and  enfeebled,  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  take  the  whole  in  a  short  time. 

3.  To  maintain  our  present  possessions  in  Mex- 
ico, with  a  force  sufficient  only  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  view  to  peace.  This  is  the  proposition  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,] 
iri  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence.  He 
did  not,  I  presume,  intend  an  indefinite  occupation 
in  case  a  treaty  of  peace  should  not  be  obtained. 
If  regarded  as  a  temporary  occupation,  to  induce 
a  peace,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  first 
proposition  I  shall  suggest. 

4.  An  indemnity  line,  adopting  the  Rio  Grande 
as  a  boundary,  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  New 
Mexico  and  California.  This  I  shall  have  occas- 
ion to  speak  of,  in  remarking  on  my  second  prop- 
osition. 

5.  To  hold  our  present  possessions  and  increase 
our  forces  so  as  to  extend  our  conquests  over  other 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  compel  her  lo  sue  for  peace. 
This  I  consider  substantially  the  same  as  the  next 
proposition  which  I  shall  no'tice.  This  appears  to 
be  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

6.  The  .subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  peace.  I  will  postpone  what 
I  have  to  say  on  the  two  last  propositions  until  I 
have  suggested  my  own  ideas  as  to  the  best  way 
of  bringing  this  war  to  a  close. 

Mr.  President,  in  deciding  on  the  course  most 
advisable  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination,  we  must  consider  the  present  con- 
dition of  Mexico,  and  the  results  of  the  war  thus 
far.  We  are  now  in  the  military  occupation  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.  In* 
addition  to  the  northern  provinces,  which  are 
sparsely  inhabited,  there  not  being  more  than  one 
person  to  the  square  milp,  we  pos'sess  the  import- 
ant central  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebia,  and  Mex- 
ico. We  hold  most  of  her  seaports  on  the  Gulf 
and  the  Pacific;  we  have  reduced  all  her  strong 
fortresses  with  their  armaments;  annihilated  her 
army,  and  deprived  her,  apparently,  of  most  of 
the  elements  of  war.  We  are  in  possession  of  her 
capital,  and  her  Government  is  removed  to  due- 
retaro,  where  it  is  now  organized,  or  attempting 
to  do  so.  The  power  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  mili- 
tary party  is  overthrown,  and  the  men  now  in 
power  are  opposed  to  that  party,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  friendly  to  peace,  if  there  is  any  party  in 
Mexico  which  can  be  so  considered.  Having  the 
possession  of  all  her  seaports,  we  control  her  com- 
merce, and  are  collecting  the  duties  on  imports,  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  our  army  in  the  coun- 
try. We  are  also  attempting  to  levy  the  interna] 
taxes. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  appears  to  me  that  war 
has  accomplished  its  mission— that  it  has  done  all 
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that  it  was  expected  to  effect  in  respect  to  pep.ce. 
Our  present  relations  with  Mexico  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  state  of  war.  They  are  rather  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country.  They  have 
now  no  army  in  the  field,  and  have  no  means  to 
maintain  one.  The  attempt  which  seems  to  be 
making  to  organize  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  appears  to  aim  only  at  raising  a  force  like  our 
milit  a,  and  is  designed  no  doubt  for  the  defence  of 
the  Government  against  the  military  party  rather 
than  to  oppose  the  forces  of  this  country  now  in 
Mexico. 

With  this  view  of  tlie  condition  of  Mexico,  1 
submit  my  plan  of  terminating  the  war.  To  hold 
on  to  our  present  possessions  in  Mexico  until  one 
more  attempt  can  be  made  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace.  If  our  army  should  be  reinforced,  and 
preparations  made  apparently  for  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  it  might  favor  the  object  in 
view,  and  it  is  from  that  consideration  that  I  can 
give  my  vote  for  this  bill.  I  would  have  Mexico 
see  that  we  are  able  and  prepared  to  prosecute 
this  war  as  long  as  we  think  it  for  our  interest  to 
do  so.  I  would  strengthen  our  forces  only  for  the 
purpose  of  favoring  negotiation,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  When  the  proper  time 
arrives,  if  it  has  not  already,  commissioners  of 
character  and  standing  should  be  sent  there,  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

This  plan  aims  at  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  by  treaty,  and  are  there  not  good  reasons  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  successful?  Whatever 
credit  may  be  due  to  the  various  rumors  of  nego- 
tiations having  actually  taken  place,  all  accounts 
from  Mexico  go  to  show,  that  the  party  now  in 
power  are  in  favor  of  peace.  Since  the  overthrow 
of  Santa  Anna  and  the  military  party,  the  Govern- 
ment lias  fallen  into  the  hands  of  civilians,  whose 
personal  interests  must  be  favorable  to  peace;  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war  will  be  likely  to  throw 
the  power  again  into  the  hands  of  some  military 
chieftain.  War  promotes  the  influence  and  favors 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  military  leaders.  The 
men  now  intrusted  with  the  Government  see  this, 
which  turns  their  personal  interest  to  the  side  of 
peace,  and  they  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  interest 
of  their  country  lies  in  the  same  direction.  We 
now  see  that  all  the  Presidents,  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  military  leaders,  who  in  rapid  succession 
have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  have  been  repre- 
sented to  be  favorable  to  peace — Anaya,  Peila  y 
Peiia,  and  Herrera — and  they  appear  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
by  the  governors  of  many  of  the  Stales,  who  have 
been  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  condition  of 
the  repu^jlic.  This  party  is  called  the  Moderos — 
the  middle  men,  or  moderate  men — occupying  a 
position  between  the  two  extremes,  of  which  the 
military  leaders  constitute  one,  and  the  Puros  the 
other.  If  we  cannot  obtain  peace  with  this  parly, 
with  what  parly  can  we  expect  it?  The  military 
leaders,  all  accounts  allow,  are  averse  to  negotia- 
tion; and  the  Puros,  or  extreme  popular  party,  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  hostile  to  peace.  Some  accounts 
represent  that  their  object  is  to  compel  us  to  sub- 
jugate the  country  and  establish  a  government  over 
it,  believing  that  the  only  way  of  effectually  put- 
ting down  the  military  party,  which  has  so  long 
oppressed  them.  But  this  can  hardly  be  believed, 
as  it  would  show  a  total  want  of  national  senti- 
ment, and  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  mani- 
festo recently  put  forth  by  the  deputies  of  this 
parly,  in  which  they  protest  against  the  cession  of 
any  portion  of  their  territory,  even  that  which  is 
in  dispute.  The  military  party  and  the  Puros, 
although  the  two  extremes  in  their  principles,  so 
far  as  they  have  any,  seem  prepared  to  act  to- 
gether, and  are  threatening  a  revolution  to  over- 
throw the  present  Government.  But  with  the 
presence  of  our  army  they  can  probably  sustain 
themselves.  This  appears  to  be  a  state  of  things 
favorable  to  negotiation;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  various 
reports  we  have  had  of  attempts  being  made  to 
negotiate  a  treaty. 

it  may  be  said,  that  should  a  treaty  of  peace  be 
concluded  with  the  present  Government,  it  would 
be  overthrown  so  soon  as  our  army  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  treaty  set,  aside.    This  might  be 


so.  But  would  not  the  same  result  be  as  likely  to 
follow,  if  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  one  or  two 
years  hence,  and  with  a  different  party  in  power? 
There  can  be  no  great  security  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  neeotiated  with  any 
government  that  now  exists,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  exist  in  Mexico.  A  treaty  at  any 
time  maybe  of  no  great  value  intrinsically;  per- 
haps worth  little  more  than  the  parchment  on 
which  it  might  be  written.  I  only  say,  that  one 
obtained  now  would  be  as  likely  to  be  respected  as 
one  obtained  at  any  time  hereafter. 

But  whether  a  treaty  may  be  observed  or  not, 
it  affords  the  most  desirable  and  honorable  mode 
of  closing  the  war,  and  withdrawing  our  troops 
from  the  country.  The  bad  faith  of  Mexico  would 
be  no  dishonor  to  us. 

But  should  this  measure  fail,  I  have  another 
plan  for  terminating  the  war,  or,  at  least,  putting 
an  end  to  hostilities.  It  is  to  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Mexico,  and  to  hold  possession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  measure  executes  itself,  and 
does  not  at  all  depend  on  Mexico.  We  are  now 
in  the  occupation  of  those  territories,  and  have  an 
organized  government  there  of  some  sort.  The 
President  regards  them  as  already  ours;  he  says, 
we  cannot  think  of  relinquishing  them.  He  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  of  territorial  govern- 
ments over  them.  If  these  provinces  are  now  ours, 
then  we  have  already  indemnity  in  our  hands;  for 
it  is  admitted  in  the  ultimatum  submitted  by  Mr. 
Trist,  that  we  consider  them  as  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent for  our  claims.  A  sum  of  money  was  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  Mexico.  I  do  not 
consider,  however,  that  we  have  acquired  a  right 
or  title  to  them,  as  I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  con- 
quest, but  we  might  hold  them  as  secwrity  for 
indemnity  on  the  principle  of  reprisal.  That  is  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  one  which  has 
been  favored  by  our  Government.  I  wotild  hold 
them  subject  to  a  treaty  arrangement,  whenever 
Mexico  might  be  disposed  to  negotiate.  And  as 
we  admit  that  something  ought  to  be  paid  to  Mex- 
ico for  those  territories,  that  leaves  a  continual 
inducement  for  her  to  enter  into  negotiation. 

Now,  what  is  the  objection  to  this  course? 
Why,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  not  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Butit  willput  an  end  to  hostilities,  which 
is  about  the  same  thing,  and  enable  us  to  reduce 
our  army  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  which 
is  probably  the  lowest  point  we  should  reduce  it 
to  if  we  had  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  course  would  leave  us  exposed  to  a  bor- 
der war,  which  would  require  a  large  force.  This 
is  an  idle  objection.  Those  provinces  are  remote 
from  the  central  and  populous  portions  of  Mexico. 
Her  authority  there  has  never  been  but  little  more 
than  nominal;  she  has  not  had  sufRcienl  force  there 
to  defend  the  people  from  the  Indians.  Impover- 
ished, weakened,  and  distracted  as  Mexico  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  she 
would  be  able  to  send  any  considerable  force  to 
(hat  remote  frontier.  The  inhabitants  which  would 
settle  there,  the  hardy  adventurers  from  the  western 
States,  who  make  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers, 
would  soon  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  It  is 
confidently  asserted,  that  those  in  California  would 
never  submit  to  the  authority  of  Mexico,  if  we 
were  to  relinquish  the  country.  They  would  assert 
and  maintain  their  independence.  A  small  gar- 
rison there  of  a  few  hundred  men  in  aid  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  all  that  could  be  required  for 
its  security.  Even  the  Spanish  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  well  affected  to  the  United  States. 

In  New  Mexico,  there  might  be  more  difficulty; 
there  is  a  much  larger  Spanish  population,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  less  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
But  an  inconsiderable  regular  force  would  be  suffi- 
cient, as  our  citizens  would  soon  settle  there  in 
sufficient  nil^ibers  to  take  ihe  direction  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands.  And  in  regard  to  Texas, 
she  has  stood  up  alone  against  the  power  of  Mex- 
ico, and  would  want  little  aid  from  our  army.  But 
whatever  force  might  be  required  for  the  defence 
of  this  frontier,  it  could  be  supplied  from  the  arjny 
when  reduced  to  a  peace  establishment.  We  should 
have  no  other  exposed  frontier, and  the  whole  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  could  be  stationed  theie,  ex- 
cept what  might  be  required  to  garrison  the  forts 
on  the  seaboard. 


Butit  may  be  said  that,  in  adopting  this  policy, 
we  should  lose  our  commerce  with  Mexico.  This 
might  be  so  as  long  as  we  remained  without  a 
treaty.  But  we  may  expect  a  treaty  of  peace  as 
soon  by  pursuing  this  course  as  any  other.  And 
what  trade  can  we  expect  with  Mexico,  by  a  treaty 
extorted  from  her,  by  first  subjugating  her  ?  Her 
animosity  and  unfriendly  feelings  would  still  re- 
main, and  we  could  expect  little  trade  with  her. 
Our  commerce  with  Mexico  before  the  war  was 
reduced  to  a  small  sum,  less  than  one  million;  and, 
therefore,  in  any  view  of  it,  is  of  little  importance, 
compared  with  the  expenses  and  sacrifices  which 
must  be  attendant  upon  the  continuance  of  the  v,-ar. 
The  President  himself  sanctions  this  policy  as  a 
last  resort.  He  says,  that  if  Mexico  shall  finally 
persist  in  her  course,  and  refuse  to  negotiate  a 
peace  such  as  we  can  approve,  we  must  then  "  take 
a  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands." 
It  becomes  then  a  mere  question  of  time.  And  is 
it  wise  to  prolong  this  war,  or  military  occupation, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  when,  after  the  expenses 
and  sacrifices  of  years,  we  may  have  in  the  end  to 
resort  to  the  same  mode  of  indemnity  that  is  open 
to  us  now?  Shall  we  suffer  the  continuance  of 
this  war  to  depend  upon  Mexico,  when  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  and 
secure  the  full  measure  of  indemnity  we  demand? 
Mexico  has  no  responsible  governrnent,  and  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  civilized  nation.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  close  a  war  with  such 
a  people  as  we  would  with  an  enlightened  nation, 
having  a  stable  and  responsible  government.  And 
shall  we  suffer  the  semi-barbarism  of  Mexico  to 
keep  us  in  a  continual  war?  When  a  civilized  na- 
tion makes  war  with  a  barbarous  or  half-civilized 
people,  they  terminate  it  at  such  time,  and  in  such 
way,  as  their  own  interests  and  security  may  re- 
quire. The  forms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  in  such 
cases  are  deemed  of  little  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  consider  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  last  two  plans  which  I  have 
noticed — that  of  an  indefinite  military  occupation; 
or  the  subjugation  of  Mexico,  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining peace.  I  consider  these  two  propositions 
as  substantially  the  same,  as  they  would  lead  to 
the  same  result — the  annexation  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico.  They  afford  little  or  no  prospect  of  peace, 
as  they  involve  the  overthrow  of  both  the  central 
and  slate  governments;  so  that  there  would  be  no 
organ  of  the  nation  with  which  a  treaty  could  be 
negotiated.  They  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
nationality  of  Mexico,  so  that  she  would  be  thrown 
on  to  our  hands  as  a  conquered  country.  The  idea 
of  organizing  a  government  under  our  auspices, 
and  then  negotiating  with  it,  would  be  a  mere 
mockery.  And  besides  this  difficulty,  before  this 
result  was  reached,  there  would  be  such  American 
interests  established  in  Mexico,  as  would  interpose 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  dissolving  our  connec- 
tion with  it. 

How  long  may  it  take  to  subjugate  the  people 
of  Mexico?  for  the  government  and  the  power  of 
the  nation  are  already  subdued.  The  result  here 
aimed  at,  will  make  the  contest  a  war  upon  the 
people.  All  history  proves  how  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  to  subjugate  the  people  of  a  country,  when 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  or  of  national  an- 
tipathy and  enmity.  The  greatest  captain  of  mod- 
ern limes^Napoleon,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  his  mawPials  in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  war  of  peasants!" 
But  how  did  he  put  an  end  to  it?  By  the  defeat 
and  final  expulsion  of  his  armies  from  Spain;  and 
this  proved  the  first  fatal  blow  to  his  career  of  con- 
quest, which  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of  his 
colossal  power  in  Europe  and  France  itself.  To 
subjugate  seven  millions  of  people,  is  no  small  un- 
dertaking. May  you  not,  by  driving  them  to  des- 
peration, give  them  "the  irresistible  strength  of 
weakness?"  And  what  service  will  it  be  for  our 
brave  officers  and  soldiers,  to  prosecute  a  war 
against  the  people  of  Mexico?  Will  they  war 
against  non-combatants,  against  citizens,  against 
women  and  children  ?  Certainly  they  are  too  gal- 
lant to  make  war  on  the  women  of  Mexico.  1 
recently  read  a  letter  from  one  of  our  officers,  dated 
at  Jalapa,  saying  that  the  country  was  beautiful, 
the  climate  delightful,  and  that  the  senoritas,  wjth 
their  rosy  cheeks,  looked  so  charmingly,  that,  was 
he  not  a  married  man,  he  should  ha"Ve  been  afraid 
of  becoming  annexed  to  a  Mexican.  . 
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But  if,  after  a  contest,  perhaps  of  years,  you  are 
successful,  v;hat  will  be  the  result?  Why,  we 
shall  have  Mexico  on  our  hands,  as  a  subjugated 
country,  and  must  hold  it  as  an  a|ipendage,  or  ad- 
mit it  as  States  into  the  Confederacy.  Success  may 
be  more  honorable,  more  gratifying  to  our  pride; 
but  it  would  be  more  disastrous,  and  attended  with 
vastly  more  serious  consequences,  than  a  failure. 

In  considering  the  question  of  our  annexing  or 
absorbing  Mexico,  the  matter  of  right  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  into  the  discussion;  we  have 
only  looked  at  the  consequences — the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  to  ourselves.  But  what  would 
be  our  right  to  incorporate  Mexico  into  our  Con- 
federacy.' The  right  of  conquest  is  only  a  suc- 
cessful wrong.  Because  Mexico,  without  any 
responsible  Government,  may  refuse  to  treat  for 
peace,  cannot  justify  us  in  seizing  the  country. 
Should  we  have  any  pretence  of  right,  even  as 
miich  as  Catherine  of  Russia  had  to  dismember 
Poland?  But  I  will  not  discuss  this  question,  as 
I  have  not  time  to  examine  the  consequences  of 
such  a  measure. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  destinies  of  this  free 
and  great  Republic  with  such  a  country  as  Mex- 
ico is  startling,  and  mu?t  fill  the  mind  of  every 
reflecting  person  with  alarm.  May  not  such  a 
union,  which  destroys  the  nationality  of  Mexico, 
be,  in  the  end,  equally  destructive  of  our  own? 
What  is  Mexico?  The  very  Pandora's  box  of 
civilization,  if  civilization  it  can  be  called.  In  what 
other  country  on  earth  can  we  find  combined  all 
the  evils  of  race,  all  the  evils  in  government,  all 
the  evils  in  religion,  and  all  the  evils  in  morals? 
And  if  there  are  any  other  evils,  they  may  be  found 
there.* 

What  will  you  do  with  her?  Will  you  unite 
Mexico,  as  States,  with  this  Confederacy,  with  her 
mixed,  mongrel,  and  degraded  population?  Are 
her  people  prepared  for  this?  Have  they  not  been 
struggling  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  establish  a  free 
government,  and  are,  perhaps,  further  from  it  now 
than  when  the  struggle  commenced  ?  Can  any  man 
believe  for  a  moment  that  our  complicated  and 
nicely-balanced  system  of  government  would  stand 
such  a  shock  as  this?  Like  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  would  not  the  derangement  of  any  ma- 
terial  part  throw  the  whole  into  disorder?     Could 

.  *  Mixed  races  of  South  Jimcrica  and  Mexico. — T.srhuili,a 
di^tinguislied  Gei man  naturalist,  lias  recently  published  a 
work  entitled  "'Travels  in  Feru,"  which  is  well  known. 
In  this  work  he  !j;ives  a  list  of  the  crosses  resultins;  from  the 
intermixture  of  ti)e  .Spanish  with  the  Indian  and  IVpnro  races 
in  that  country.  The  scftlcunent  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards 
took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  the  intermixture  of  races 
has  heen,  perhaps,  greater  in  that  country  than  in  Peru.  An 
oftieer  of  our  army  informs  us  that  the  Mexican  soldiers  pre- 
sent the  most  unequal -characters  that  can  be  met  with  any- 
where in  the  world.  Some  are  brave,  and  some  are  quite 
the  reverse,  and  possessing  the  basest  and  ."..ost  barbarous 
qualities.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  result,  in  part,  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  races. 

The  following  is  Tschudi's  list  of  the  crossings  in  Peru: 

PARENTS.  CHILDREN. 

White  father  and  negro  mother Mulatto. 

White  father  and  Indian  mother Mestiza. 

Indian  fathrr  and  ne^ro  mother Chino. 

Whit-'!  father  and  mulatto  mother Quarteron. 

White  father  and  mestiza  mother Creole,  pale,brownish 

complexion. 

Whift  father  and  chino  mother Cliiso-blanco. 

White  father  and  cuarterena  mother.  .Guintero. 

White  father  and  quintero  mother White. 

Negro  father  and  Indian  mother Zarnbo. 

Negro  father  and  mulatto  mother Zainho-negro. 

Negro  father  and  mestiza  mother Mulatto-oscuro. 

Negro  father  a^d  ciiino  mother Zamho-chino. 

Negro  father  and  zamho  mother Zambo-negro,      per- 
fectly black. 

Negro  fathi^r  and  quintero  mother Mulatto,  rather  dark. 

Indian  father  and  mulatto  mother (;hino-oscuro. 

Indian  father  and  mestiza  mother Me.-tiza-claro,    often 

very  beautiful. 

Indian  father  and  chino  mother Chino-oscuro. 

Indian  father  and  zambo  mntlier Zambo-claro. 

Indian  father  and  chinn-claro  mother. Indian,   with  frizzly 

hair. 

Indian  father  and  quintero  mother Meslixo,rath'rbrown 

Mulatto  father  and  zambo  mother Zambo,  a  miserable 

race. 
Mulatto  father  and  mestiza  mother.... Chino,   rather  clear 

complexion. 

Mulatto  father  and  chino  mother Chino,  rather  dark. 

The  effect  of  such  intermixture  upon  the  character  is  thui 
stated  by  Dr.  Tschudi : 

"  To  define  their  characteristics  correctly  would  be  im- 
possible, foi  theirminds  partake  of  the  mixture  of  their  blood. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  fairly  said  they  unite  in  them- 
selves all  the  faults,  without  any  of  the  virtues,  of  their  pro- 
genitors ;  as  men,  they  are  generally  inferior  to  the  pure 
races,  and  as  members  of  society,  they  are  the  worst  class 
of  citizens." 


States  in  Mexico,  formed  fiorn  such  a  population, 
act  in  harmony  with  the  other  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy? Would  you  trust  to  the  free  action  of 
the  popular  will  there,' or  would  you  attempt  to 
control  it?  And  what  new  elernents  would  you 
bring  into  the  central  Government  here?  Is  not 
this  Federal  Government  formed  out  of  the  States? 
Do  not  they  constitute  its  elements,  and  impart  to 
it  its  life's  blood,  by  which  it  exists?  And  what 
kind  of  blood  will  you  infuse  into  it? 

Do  not  the  States  form  and  regulate  the  con- 
stituency of  the  members  in  the  other  wing  of  this 
Capitol,  and  also  the  constituency  of  the  Legisla- 
tures which  elect  the  Senators  on  this  floor?  Con- 
gre.ss,  in  both  of  its  branches,  is  the  offspring  of 
the  States,  and  must  receive  its  character  from 
their  action.  This  Government,  which  is  a  sort 
of  balance-wheel  to  unite  and  regulate  the  action 
of  the  States,  derives  its  character  from  them,  and 
if  they  are  wanting  in  the  elements  of  freedom  or 
order,  the  defect  and  disorder  will  be  communi- 
cated here,  and  our  whole  system  become  de- 
ranged. 

But,  if  Mexico  has  not  the  elements  of  freedom, 
so  that  she  can  be  admitted  as  States  into  the  Con- 
federacy, it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  hold 
her  as  an  appendage  or  colony.  My  honorable 
friend  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Sevier]  seems  to  think 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  this.  He  says 
we  might  appoint  a  governor,  secretary,  district 
attorney,  and  judges  for  each  of  the  twenty-four 
Slates  in  Mexico,  and  Indian  agents  to  take  care 
of  the  four  millions  of  Indians,  and  in  this  way 
get  along  very  smoothly.  This  would  be  a  very 
pretty  colonial  system  for  such  a  people  as  the 
Mexicans.  Here  are  officers  to  execute  the  laws, 
but  where  are  the  laws  to  come  from,  or  is  there 
to  be  no  law  but  their  will?  Who  is  to  make  the 
laws  for  the  colonies,  or  are  they  to  be  governed 
without  law?  Shall  Congress  make  laws  for  those 
States,  or  shall  the  judges  make,  as  well  as  admin- 
ister, the  law?  Or  will  you  have  a  popular  legisla- 
ture in  each?  Does  not  the  Senator  see  that  the 
whole  scheme  is  impracticable? 

The  case  most  parallel  to  this  is  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  And  is  Me.xico  to  become 
our  India?  If  so,  it  must  be  governed  as  the  Brit- 
ish have  governed  their  India  possessions.  Ttiey 
have  had  no  such  complicated  machinery,  but  a 
simple  despotism.  The  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment were,  for  a  time,  confided  to  a  governor  and 
council,  without  any  law  but  their  will;  and  they 
always  had  a  large  army  at  their  command  which 
constituted  the  whole  strength  of  the  government. 
After  a  while  judges  were  appointed,  mainly  to 
protect  the  natives  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  settled  in  India,  and  who,  as  is  said 
by  a  British  vvriter,  were  like  wolves  among  sheep. 
But  the  British  Minister  and  Parliament  were  a 
little  like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — they  ap- 
pointed judges,  but  gave  them  no  law.  They, 
therefore,  made  law  for  themselves,  and  undertook 
to  introduce  the  common  law,  civil  and  criminal, 
and  to  enforce  it  upon  a  people  who  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  they  did  of  anything  else,  of  which 
they  had  never  heard.  The  chief  justice,  Impey,  was 
another  JeflVies,  and  by  his  arbitrary  enforcement 
of  laws  imknown  to  the  people,  exercised  a  tyran- 
ny not  surpassed  by  the  rapacity  of  Hastings,  the 
governor.  He  issued  his  processes  and  writs,  and 
sent  out  sheriffs  and  Lailiffs,  with  armed  posses, 
and  seized,  imprisoned,  tried,  condemned,  and  even 
executed  the  natives,  for  ofl'ences  which  they  knew 
nothing  of,  and  which  were  not  criminal  by  their 
laws.  Even  a  prince  and  a  high  priest  among  the 
Brahmins,  Nuncomar,  was  seized,  arraigned,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  for  forgery,  which,  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  was  only  a  fraud.  The 
whole  native  population  petitioned  and  implored 
that  he  might  be  spared;  but  he  was  executed, 
surrounded  by  vast  multitudes  of  his  country- 
men, imploring  Heaven  for  his  deliverance,  and 
filled  with  consternation  and  dismay  which  no  lan- 
guage could  describe.  The  people,  seeing  that 
they  were  liable  to  be  seized,  condemned,  and 
punished  without  knowing  for  what;  that  they 
were  exposed  to  the  severe  requirements  of  a  law 
invisible  and  unknown  to  them — ignorant  whence 
it  came,  whether  from  above  or  beneath,  whether 
it  was  of  human,  divine,  or  infernal  origin — were 
driven  to  despair,  and  sought  protection  from  that 
power  which  had  so  long  been  their  oppressor,  the 


Governor  and  Council.  But  this  protection  they 
could  not  obtain,  for  even  the  Governor  and  his 
Council  could  not  restrain  the  oppres.^ion  and  ra- 
pacity of  these  judges  without  law. 

And  would  the  Senator  send  out  judges  to  Mex- 
ico without  law  ?  If  not,  I  would  ask  what  laws 
would  govern  their  proceedings?  Would  they, 
like  the  English  judges,  take  the  common  law,  or 
statute  laws  of  the  United  States  with  them  ?  Or 
would  they  adopt  and  enforce  the  laws  of  Mexico? 
Do  the  people  of  Mexico  know  anything  about  the 
principles  or  forms  of  our  laws  ?  and  could  they  be 
introduced  among  them?  What  do  they  know  of 
trial  by  jury,  of  a  capias,  habeas  corpus,  arrest, 
bail,  and  all  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mon law?  And  would  our  own  citizens  who  might 
settle  in  Mexico  submit  to  the  summary  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  Mexican  laws? 

Sir,  the  inhabitants  of  two  countries,  whose  in-, 
stitutions,  laws,  religion,  and  usages  are  so  unlike, 
cannot  be  brought  under  one  jurisdiction.  The 
only  way  we  could  govern  Mexico  would  be  by  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  when  it  was  under 
her  dominion.  By  a  despotic  system,  a  sort  of 
vice-royalty,  the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  and  he  would  require  an  army  to  sus- 
tain his  authority.  Whatever  it  might  be  called, 
it  would  be  essentially  a  military  government,  aa 
Mexico  docs  not  seem  prepared  for  any  other. 

The  Indians,  constituting  the  larger  part  of  the 
whole  population,  would  be  taken  care  of  by  In- 
dian agents,  says  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
we  now  do  the  Indians  within  the  United  States. 
But  does  he  not  know  that  the  Indians  in  Mexico 
do  not  live  in  tribes?  that  they  have  no  separate 
governments?  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country,  and  subject  to  the  laws  in  the  same 
manner  as  others  ? 

And  now,  I  would  ask,  why  shall  we  lake  on 
our  hands  a  country  like  Mexico?  Would  it  add 
to  our  strength,  our  wealth,  or  prosperity?  Would 
it  not  be  a  source  of  expense  at  all  times,  and  of 
weakness,  in  case  we  were  involved  in  war  with 
any  foreign  Power?  Shall  we  take  her,  as  seems 
to  be  suggested  by  some,  because  she  may  fall 
into  anarchy,  if  we  withdraw  our  forces?  What 
if  she  does?  Is  that  any  concern  of  ours?  Are 
we  responsible  for  the  domestic  government  and 
peace  of  Mexico  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  our  most  settled 
maxims,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government 
and  concerns  of  other  nations?  The  only  interest 
we  have  in  this  matter  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
stable  and  responsible  government  that  would  pre- 
serve order  at  home,  and  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  trespass  on  our  rights  as  a  neighboring 
Power.  Some  have  expressed  apprehensions  that 
a  monarchy  nriay  be  established  there.  But  have 
not  the  peo[ile  a  right  to  establish  what  govern- 
ment they  please?  And  perhaps  monarchy,  in 
some  form,  is  the  only  government  for  which 
Mexico  is  prepared.  That  woiild  be  most  likely 
to  preserve  internal  order,  and  afford  security  to 
persons  and  property,  which  would  be  favorable 
to  our  trade.  Whatever  system  is  most  favorable 
to  our  commerce,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  us. 

Shall  we  take  Mexico,  as  some  seem  to  desire, 
from  an  apprehension  that  she  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  Power?  And  would  you  anni- 
hilate her  nationality,  and  extend  your  jurisdiction 
over  her,  for  fear  some  other  nation  would  be  guilty 
of  the  same  wrong?  Or  would  you  maintain  a 
perpetual  military  occupation  of  the  country,  to 
keep  it  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  for- 
eign State?  If  England,  or  any  great  European 
Power,  should  attempt  to  make  a  colony  of  Mexi- 
co, we  should  no  doubt  oppose  it  with  that  firm- 
ness due  to  our  character;  and  perhaps,  should  it 
become  necessary,  to  the  extremity  of  war.  But 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  When 
such  danger  arises,  if  it  ever  does,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  meet  it,  and  we  shall  be  better  prepared 
to  do  so  by  returning  to  peace  and  husbanding  our 
resources. 

But  Mr.  President,  some  have  discovered  a  rea- 
son for  extending  our  dominion  over  Mexico,  in 
the  purpose  of  carrying  there  our  civilization,  and 
extending  the  area  of  freedom.  Are  we  under 
obligations  to  do  this,  if  it  were  practicable?  But 
can  it  be  accomplished?  Can  you  introduce  the 
blessino-s  of  civili'^ation  and  freedom  by  war  and 
conquest?  Is  there  any  example  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  of  an  enlightened  nation  having,  by  war 
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and  conquest,  introduced  civilization  and  freedc 
amons;  a  savage  or  semi-barbarous  people?  If  the 


lom 

lere 
is  anv  such,  r have  never  found  it.  Mexico  itself 
is  an  "example  to  the  contrary.  She  was  conquered 
three  centuries  ago  by  Spain,  then  not  only  the 
most  powerful,  but  boasting  of  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  and  refinement  than  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. And  what  has  been  the  result?  The  Mex- 
ican or  Aztec  race  were  not  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people,  but  considerably  advanced  in  civilization, 
probably  more  so  than  thx3y  are  now,  after  being 
under  the  dominion  of  their  conquerors  for  three 
centuries.  They  have  lost  their  original  virtues 
with  their  independence,  and  are  now  a  degraded 
and  vicious  race. 

If  we  look  to  the  nations  of  antiquity  we  shall 
find  the  same  result.  Rome,  long  mistress  of  the 
world,  alike  distinguished  in  arts  and  arms,  was 
in  advance  of  other  nations  in  civilization,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Greeks.  Her  conquests  extended 
over  Europe,  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  but 
in  what  single  country  did  she  plant  the  seeds  of 
civilization  or  freedom?  Her  arms  first  subjugated 
the  cities  of  Italy,  then  Greece,  Carthage,  and 
the  countries  of  the  East;  and  crossing  the  barrier 
of  the  Alps,  she  conquered  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
the  numerous  Scandinavian  hordes  of  the  north. 
These  hardy  and  warlike  peo|)le  were  repeatedly 
subdued  by  Cresar  and  other  Roman  generals,  who 
also  visited  Britain  and  established  their  dominion 
there.  But  were  any  of  these  people  civilized  by 
their  conquerors?  Instead  of  this,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  conquered  nations  which  imparted  the 
lights  of  civilization  to  their  conquerors.  Greece 
subdued  by  Roman  power  carried  the  arts  and  a 
more  advanced  civilization  among  the  Roman 
people.  And  the  Scandinavian  hordes,  so  often 
subdued  by  the  Roman  arms  without  making  any 
advance  in  social  improvements,  when  they  be- 
came conquerors  in  their  turn,  and  overrun  all  the 
south  of  Europe,  appear  to  have  received  the  first 
impulse  of  civilization  from  the  people  they  had 
subjugated.  The  Romans  maintained  their  do- 
minion over  Britain  a  considerable  time,  but  ap- 
pear to  have  left  no  traces  of  civilization  behind 
them.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  progress 
that  a  barbarous  people  will  not  embrace  the  arts 
and  forms  of  social  life  of  their  conquerors,  let 
them  be  ever  so  superior  in  social  advancement. 
But  wherever  a  semi-barbarous  people  have  made 
conquests  of  nations,  even  in  the  decay  of  their 
civilization,  the  conquerors  have  imitated  and  em- 
braced much  that  was  valuable  among  the  people 
they  had  subjugated.  The  northern  hordes  who 
had  so  ofien  felt  the  force  of  the  Roman  arms, 
without  one  ray  of  the  light  of  civilization  being 
left  among  them,  at  length  became  aroused  from 
their  fastnesses,  and  uniting  the  different  tribes  and 
chiefs,  poured  down  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon 
the  countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  spread 
such  ruin  and  desolation  around  them  as  nearly 
to  extinguish  all  the  evidences  of  past  civilization. 
The  chroniclers  of  these  inroads  of  the  northern 
hordes  could  find  no  language  to  describe  such 
horrors,  and  characterized  these  fei-ocious  invaders 
as  the  "scourge  of  God." 

Such  were  our  Scandinavian  or  remote  Saxon 
ancestors,  from  whom  we  derived  that  Anglo-Sax- 
on blood  which  it  seems  to  be  supposed  is  destined 
to  overrun  and  possess  the  whole  of  the  western 
continent.  It  is  from  this  source  that  we  derive 
that  "  destiny"  which  is  to  extend  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on race  over  the  whole  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
This  may  be  so;  but  I  hope  this  high  destiny  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  our  remote  an- 
cestors fulfilled  theirs — by  a  progress  marked  by 
desolation  and  blood.  Ours  is  a  different  age  from 
theirs;  and  whatever  may  be  our  destiny,  I  hope  it 
will  be  accomplished  by  means  which  will  not  der- 
ogate from  our  character  as  a  just  and  enlightened 
people. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some 
that  we  ought  not  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  with- 
out obtaining  "  security  for  the  future"  as  well  as 
"  indemnity  for  the  past.''  This  language  is  found 
in  the  message  of  the  President;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means  by  security  for  the  future.  The 
language  sounds  very  well,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  very  precise  meaning.  We  can  undei-- 
sland  what  is  meant  by  indemnity  for  the  past, 
but  what  security  for  the  future,  as  applied  to 
Mexico,  can  mean,  may  be  more  doubtful.      I 


apprehend,  however,  that  it  could  mean  nothing 
more  than  that,  in  obtaining  indemnity  by  negoti- 
ation, we  ought  to  have  reasonable  security,  or 
reliance  for  tlie  fulfillmentof  the  treaty  stipulations. 
It  certainly  could  not  mean,  as  has  been  hinted  by 
some,  that  we  must  insist  on  one-half  or  more  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  to  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  as  a 
security  against  the  other  half.  Nor  can  the  Pres- 
ident intend  that  we  must  have  a  mountain  barrier, 
or  some  other  boundary  affording  a  strong  natural 
defence  to  protect  us  from  invasion  and  war  from 
Mexico.  No  such  natural  boundary  exists;  and 
if  it  did,  we  have  no  reason  for  it.  We  want  no 
other  security  against  Mexico  than  the  spirit  and 
valor  of  our  people,  and  the  great  and  growing  re- 
sources of  our  country.  These  are  the  only  secu- 
rities we  have  against  Great  Britain,  bounding  on 
our  extensive  northern  frontier.  If  we  have  no 
apprehensions  from  her,  we  certainly  need  have 
none  from  so  weak  and  distracted  a  neighbor  as 
Mexico. 

But  I  think  the  origin  and  history  of  this  phrase, 
"  indemnity  for  the  .past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture," did  not  occur  to  the  President,  or  he  would 
not  have  introduced  it  into  his  message.  It  had  a 
bad  origin.  It  was  the  defence  made  by  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  long  and  ruinous  war  in  which  England 
was  engaged  with  France.  This  war  continued 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  called  forth  all  the  re- 
sources of  England — not  only  in  fleets  and  armies, 
but  its  treasure  was  poured  out  like  water,  to  sub- 
sidize the  armies  of  the  continental  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  object  of  this  war,  involving  such 
vast  expenditures  and  sacrifices,  was  not  very  ap- 
parent or  satisfactory  to  some  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
r#ent.  Mr.  Fox,  and  others  of  the  Opposition, 
often  pressed  the  minister  very  hard,  and  demand- 
ed to  be  informed  of  the  object  of  the  war.  But 
the  only  answer  they  could  get  from  Mr.  Pitt  was, 
"indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture." Well,  sir,  this  war,  although  long  disas- 
trous to  the  British  and  their  allies,  was  in  the  end 
successful.  Bonaparte  was  defeated,  his  conti- 
nental system  broken  up,  and  he  was  driven  from 
the  throne  of  France.  But  what  was  the  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  which 
Mr.  Pitt  obtained  for  his  country  ?  Ask  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
the  men  of  ceaseless  toil,  and  they  will  tell  you 
what  was  that  security,  which  has  ever  smce 
robbed  them  of  one-third  part  of  their  hard  earn- 
ings. It  was  national  debt  and  national  taxation. 
This  %var  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  to 
the  national  debt  of  England — swelling  the  amount 
to  the  enormous  total  of  eight  hundred  millions. 
Such  was  the  security  which  England  obtained 
from  an  unnecessary  and  protracted  war,  sustain- 
ed by  a  minister  of  great  abilities,  but  by  no  means 
a  wise  and  prudent  statesman.  The  great  mistake 
was,  in  placing  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  at  the  helm  of  state  to  direct  the  destinies  of  a 
great  nation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  follow  such  an  example  of  obtaining  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  secuiity  for  the  future.  The  best 
security  for  the  future  which  any  nation  can  have, 
is  peace,  as  that  increases  its  resources  for  war. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  last  few  years  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory  and  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Republic.  First,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
then  the  establishment  of  our  title  to  Oregon;  and 
now,  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  all  seem  to 
regard  as  having  a  connection  with  territorial  ac- 
quisition. These  questions  have  had  an  exciting 
and  powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind;  and  it 
caiuiot  be  surprising  that  they  have  given  rise,  in 
certain  minds,  to  extravagant  ideas  and  magnificent 
schemes  of  the  progress,  enla;rgement,  and  great- 
ness of  our  country.  Territorial  aggrandizement 
having  become  the  great  object  on  which  the  na- 
tional mind  is  fixed,  it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  strife  among  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions  existing  among  us,  to 
push  ahead  of  each  other — each  aiming  to  get  an 
advanced  position  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object. 
First,  peaceable  annexation;  then,  the  assertion  of 
a  "clear  and  unquestionable  title;"  and,  finally, 
acquisition  by  conquest.  Destiny  points  out  our 
path,  and  progress  urges  us  on.  And  where  shall 
we  stop,  or  how  far  will  progress  teccvy  us?  My 
honorable  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dickinson] 


has  a  resolution  before  us  for  annexing  all  contigu- 
ous territory.  I  trust  he  does  not  intend  to  do  this 
by  conquest,  for  ihe  principle  will  carry  us  a  great 
ways.  We  cannot  stop  at  the  burning  sands  of 
Panama,  but  must  pass  on  to  the  table-lands  of 
Central  America;  thence  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  and 
finally  to  Patagonia,  and  be  brought  up  at  Cape 
Horn.  And  but  for  the  straits  of  Magellen,  we 
might  annex  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  perhaps 
Japan. 

But  I  allude  more  to  the  indications  of  public 
sentiment  elsewhere,  than  in  the  Senate;  to  the 
tone  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press;  to  popular 
meetings,  speeches,  addresses  of  conventions,  and 
other  evidences  of  wild  and  extravagant  opinions. 
The  proposition,  to  unite  the  destinies  of  this  free 
and  happy  Republic  with  Mexico,  that  "  Serbo- 
nean  bog,"  is  treated  as  lightly  and  disposed  of  as 
easily,  as  a  question  of  forming  a  new  county,  or 
dividing  a  township.  This  levity  and  recklessness, 
in  respect  to  so  grave  a  question,  although  not  pre- 
vailing to  much  extent,  has  nevertheless  filled  me 
with  amazement.  Should  such  sentiments  spread, 
should  the  public  mind  become  phrensied  with  a 
lust  for  territory  and  false  notions  of  national 
greatness,  I  should  tremble  for  the  consequences. 
When  I  witness  these  splendid  delusions,  I  have 
been  reminded  of  the  memorable  words  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  who,  in  that  indignant  language  pe- 
culiar to  him,  charged  the  minister  of  his  day  of 
having  "  drank  of  that  poison,  described  in  poetic 
fiction,  which  makes  men  forget  their  country."  It 
appears  to  me  that  all  such,  whether  in  exalted  or 
humble  conditions,  have  forgotten  their  country — 
that  they  are  only  thinking  of  Mexico,  Sir,  what 
is  our  country?  Does  it  consist  only  of  territory; 
ofthose  great  features  which  distinguish  thiscontin- 
ent;  its  vast  mountains,  lakes  like  inland  seas,  rivers 
like  estuaries  of  the  ocean,  and  valleys  and  prairies 
unknown  in  any  other  land  ?  No!  These  are  not 
our  country;  tliey  belong  to  Him  who  created 
them.  We  may  be  thankful  that  our  lot  has  been 
cast  in  so  favored  a  portion  of  the  globe,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  as  we  have  no 
merit  it.  Our  country  consists  of  our  population 
and  its  wonderful  organization,  political,  civil,  and 
social;  our  complicated  but  harmonious  system  of 
government;  the  symplicity  and  justice  of  our  laws; 
our  institutions  of  religion,  free  to  all,  and  upheld 
without  law;  our  system  of  general  education  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning;  the  purity  of  our 
morals,  and  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  forms 
of  social  life.  It  is  these  things  which  distinguish 
our  Country  from  all  others,  and  of  which  we  may 
be  excused'  for  being  a  little  boastful.  It  is  liberty 
and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  which  we  enjoy, 
that  should  enter  most  largely  into  our  ideas  of 
country.  And  will  the  extension  of  oUr  territory 
add  to  their  value  ?  Can  we  have  no  higher  idea  of 
national  greatness,  than  what  pertains  to  extent  of 
territory  ?  Is  territory  the  only  feature  of  national 
power  and  glory?  Is  it  to  be  valued  more  than 
those  elements  of  moral  power  and  true  greatness, 
to  which  I  ha,ve  referred  ?  To  indulge  a  desire  for 
territorial  aggrandizement,  and  especially  by  con- 
quest, is  to  imitate  the  vulgar  ambition  of  kijigs, 
and  is  unworthy  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
This  is  not  the  destiny  to  which  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  looked  for  their  country.  Its  liberty, 
its  free  institutions,  its  respect  for  justice  and  the 
sacred  rights  of  humanity,  entered  largely  into 
their  ideas  of  the  future  greatness  and'true  glory  of 
their  country.  They  regarded  more  its  moral  than 
its  physical  greatness,  and  sought  to  give  an  in- 
creasing development  to  its  moral  energies.  That 
was  the  "  progress'' they  anticipated  for  their  coun- 
try. The  best  definition  of  a  free  government  was 
given  by  a  citizen  of  my  own  State,  Joel  Barlow, 
who  seems  not  to  have  been  justly  appreciated. 
He  defined  a  free  government  to.  be  "  the  substitu- 
tion of  moral  for  physical  power."  But  in  this 
progressive  age,  we  seem  to  be  advancing  back- 
wards and  substituting  physical  for  moral  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  apprehensioijs  from 
any  reasonable  enlargement  of  our  territory,  when 
circumstances  throw  acquisitions  in  our  way  by 
just  and  peaceful  means.  But  I  would  not  indulge 
a  passion  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  an  aggressive  policy  that  may  "  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  other  nations."  A  state  with 
a  small  territory  must  necessarily  be  weak;  and 
one  of  a  very  extensive  territory  mav  be  weakened 
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from  that  circumstance,  by  its  scattering  its  popu- 
lation. As  fast  as  our  population  increases,  our 
territorial  possessions  have  increased  much  faster. 
Tlii.s,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to  scatter  our  popu- 
lation, and,  for  a  time,  to  diminish  our  strength; 
and  even  our  resources  for  the  value  of  labor,  re- 
mote from  markets,  is  much  less  than  it  would 
be  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Can  we  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  country  stretchijig  across  a  con- 
tinent, and  bounding  on  two  oceans.'  Nothing 
short  of  the  whole  continent,  it  seems,  will  satisfy 
some.  Whether  our  political  system  could  be 
extended  and  maintained  over  this  continent,  if 
there  was  a  homogeneous  population,  is  a  problem 
that  may  never  be  solved.  But  whether  it  could 
or  not,  I  see  no  object  in  it.  It  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  Providence,  that  tiiere  should  be  families 
of  nations,  as  well  as  families  which  compose  all 
communities.  Whilst  they  are  often  a  necessary 
check  upon  each  other,  the  commercial  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  them  tends  to  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  all. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  time  to  think  of  bringing 
this  war  to  a  close.'  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  it  is  in  our" power  to  do  so;  that,  if  we  cannot 
secure  a  treaty  of  peace  which  is  satisfactory,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
And  is  not  this  the  highest  duty  of  every  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  particularly  of  the  Senate.' 
We  exercise  not  only  a  part  of  the  legislative 
power,  but  possess  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  it  is  our  right  and-duty  to  advise  the 
Executive  on  that  subject.  The  country  has  a 
right  to  look  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  pow- 
ers we  possess  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  so 
important  to  its  interests.  Can  we  not  on  such  an 
occasion  elevate  our  views  to  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  subject,  and  casting  off  the  dirty 
garments  of  party,  make  a  united  and  common 
effort  to  restore  peace  to  the  country.'  There  are, 
I  hope,  no  interests  in  any  quarter  hostile  to  such 
a  result.  The  country  desires  peace,  and  it  is 
our  highest  duty  to  endeavor  to  fulfill  its  wishes, 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  national 
honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  exhausted  myself  and 
wearied  the  Senate,  and  having  said  about  all  that 
I  desired  to  say,  1  will  detain  you  no  longer.  I 
thank  Senators  for  their  patience  and  attention.  I 
have  discharged  what  was  in  some  respects  an 
unpleasant  duty.  If  I  have  spoken  with  warmth, 
it  is  because  I  have  felt  what  I  have  said.  If  I 
have  raised  a  warning  voice  against  dangers  in  the 
future,  which  a  false  step  at  this  time  might  bring 
upon  the  country,  it  was  because  such  were  my 
solemn  convictions. 

This  may  be  the  last  time  that  my  voice  will  be 
heard  in  this  Hall  on  any  great  question,  affecting 
the  lasting  welfare  of  the  country.  I  shall  not  long 
be  here;  but  in  retirement  I  can  never  be  indifferent 
to  whatever  concerns  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  free  institutions  in  all  their  efficacy.  And  I 
hope  it  may  be  my  last  aspiration,  that  it  may  ever 
remain  the  true  glory  of  our  country  to  cherish 
liberty  as  the  higliest  good  of  the  people,  and  to 
preserve  peace,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  done,  by 
observing  justice. 

THE  LOAN  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  S.  F.  VINTON, 

OF  OHIO, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  8,  1848. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 

Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  Union,  (Mr.  Botts 

in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  that  the  committee  proceed  to  the 
coii:^idMation  of  the  hill  to  authorize  a  loan,  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  $18,500,000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  having  been  read— 
VTr.  Vinton  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  ,$18,500,000, 
and  substitute  therefor  the  sum  of  .f  16,000,0 jO. 

Mr.  VINTON  said :  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  recommend,  and  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  wants  of  the  present  fiscal  vear,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
annual  report,  both  stated  that,  if  the  war  with 
Mexico  should   be  continued   till   the  1st  of  July, 


A .  D.  1848,  a  loan  of  twenty -three  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  all  that  would  be  wanted  to  carry  the 
Government  forward  to  that  date,  and  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  four  millions  in  the  treasury.  Both  these 
functionaries  recommended  the  loan.  It  was  grant- 
ed by  Congress,  and  the  money  obtained. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  provision  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
finances,  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  had  informed  us  that  a  further  loan  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  same  year.  The  bill  now  before  us  was 
reported  for  that  sum,  in  pursuance  to  this  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  in  his  annual  message.  Shortly  after 
the  bill  was  reported,  perhaps  on  the  same  day,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
by  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  giving 
information  to  the  House  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  an  error  in  the  financial  statement  presented  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  which  disclosed 
the  gratifying  fact  that  there  were  in  the  treasury, 
subject  to  its  command,  near  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  had  been  stated  in  the  prior  report; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Flouse  was  informed 
that  the  loan  could  be  reduced  from  eighteen  and 
a  half  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

A  i'e.w  days  since,  however,  another  letter  was 
transmitted  to  the  House  by  the  same  officer,  con- 
veying the  unpleasant  intelligence  that,  when  the 
last  letter  was  addressed  to  the  House,  it  was  not 
known  at  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  called  upon  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  for  an  appropriation  of  near  four 
millions  of  dollars,  to  supply  certain  deficiencies 
in  that  branch  of  the  public  service  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  which  would  render  a  loan  of  six- 
teen millions  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Government.  Presuming  the  errors  to  be  all  cor- 
rected, and  the  omissions  supplied  which  the  treas- 
ury desires  to  provide  for,  he  had  now  submitted 
the  motion  to  reduce  the  loan  to  sixteen  millions,  in 
accordance  to  the  Executive  recommendation.  He 
had  made  this  motion,  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  ask  for  more,  and  not  from  a  be- 
lief of  his  own  that  this  sum  will  suflice  to  carry  the 
Government  to  the  1st  of  July,  when  a  new  fiscal 
year  commences.  On  the  contrary,  he  feared,  and 
indeed  he  might  say  it  was  his  opinion,  that  instead 
of  sixteen,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions 
would  be  wanted  to  carry  us  safely  on  to  the  end  of 
this  year;  and  if  the  war  shall  continue  through 
the  next  fiscal  year,  for  which  the  estimates  now 
lie  before  us,  a  further  loan  will  be  necessary  of 
not  less  than  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions, even  if  Congress  should  refuse  to  add  to  the 
army  any  part  of  the  thirty  thousand  regulars  and 
volunteers  recommended  by  the  President.  He  was 
aware  there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between 
this  sum  and  twenty  and  a  half  millions,  which  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  told  us  is  all  that  will  be  needed  for  the  next 
year — great  and  oppressive  upon  the  country  as 
even  that  enormous  sum  must  be  admitted  to  be. 
He  knew  this  opinion  might  appear  to  be  very 
bold  and  visionary  in  him,  when  put  forth  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  nation, 
and  to  proceed  from  some  party  bias  which  had 
warped  and  blinded  his  better  judgment.  But  he 
felt  that  he  had  some  right  to  question  their  accu- 
racy, when  it  was  recollected  that  last  year  both 
of  those  functionaries,  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year,  expressed  a  strong  and  undoubting 
opinion  that  a  loan  of  twenty-three  millions  would 
provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Government  forthe 
now  present  year,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  four  mil- 
lions in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  next;  and 
that  they  now  inform  us  that  an  additional  loan  of 
sixteen  millions  is  required  to  carry  us  to  the  1st  of 
July,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  only  three  millions  in 
the  treasury  at  that  time,  instead  of  four.  From 
which  fact  it  follows,  that,  at  the  last  session, 
when  it  was  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  present  year,  instead  of  providing  for  them 
now,  the  Executive,  looking  to  a  surplus  of  four 
millions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  should  then  have 
recommended  a  loan  of  forty  millions  instead  of 
twenty-three.  If,  at  the  last  session,  any  member 
of  the  Opposition  had  ventured  the  opinion  that 
forty  millions  were  wanted,  he  would  hardly  have 


escaped  the  imputation  of  a  desire  to  impair  the 
public  credit,  and  in  that  way  "  give  aid  and  com- 
fort" to  Mexico. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  great  mistake  of  the 
Executive  imposes  on  Congress  the  imperious 
difty,  which,  as  faithful  agents  of  the  people,  we 
have  no  right  to  pretermit,  if  we  would,  when  we 
are  now  called  upon  again  to  open  wide  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  nation,  to  scrutinize  severely,  yet 
candidly  and  fairly,  the  recommendations  upon 
which  we  are  now  acting,  to  see  if  there  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  apprehension  of  a  like  un- 
fortunate error.  From  this  statement  of  facts,  two 
or  three  questions  must  force  themselves  on  the 
mindof  every  gentleman,  and  every  one  must  desire 
a  solution  of  them.  How  did  the  former  miscal- 
culation happen.'  Is  the  additional  loan  now  asked 
for  the  present  year  enough .'  Is  there  any  mistake 
in  the  estimates  for  next  year.'  He  would  confine 
himselt',  in  what  he  had  now  to  say,  to  a  discussion 
of  these  questions,  which  he  feared  would  more 
than  consume  his  hour,  and  reserve  to  himself,  as 
he  necessarily  must  do,  an  answer  to  such  objec- 
tions as  might  be  made  against  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  By  looking  into  the  Executive  estimates  of 
the  revenues  of  the  last  and  present  years,  and  into  ' 
the  estimates  of  the  expenditures,  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  the  receipts  were  largely  over-estimated, 
and  the  expenses  still  more  largely  under-estimated. 
And  here  we  find  the  true  cause  of  the  sad  neces- 
sity which  is  now  imposed  upon  us  of  raising  a 
loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  to  balance  thi.s 
unfortunate  mistake;  for  most  unfortunate  it  is, 
both  for  the  Government  and  the  people.  We  all 
know,  that  if  forty  millions,  instead  of  twenty- 
three,  had  then  been  asked  for  and  put  in  the  mar- 
ket, it  would  have  founJl  a  ready  purchaser;  that 
it  would  have  been  purchased,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  bids  for  more  than  fifty  millions  were 
made  for  the  loan  when  these  twenty-three  were 
put  up  for  sale.  At  that  time  of  unprecedented 
comiwercial  prosperity,  a  loan  to  the  amount  of 
forty  millions  could  have  been  taken  up  without 
any  serious  injury  to  the  business  and  currency  of 
the  country;  while  now,  by  reason  of  its  own 
mistakes,  for  which  it  alone  is  in  fault  and  alone 
responsible,  the  Government  must  go  into  the 
market  for  these  sixteen  millions  when  trade  is 
depressed,  when  money  is  scarce,  when  great  com- 
mercial distress  prevails,  and  still  greater  is  antici- 
pated. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say, 
that,  putting  wholly  out  of  view  the  distress  and. 
derangement  which  the  Government  must  produce 
by  going  now  into  the  money  market  as  a  bor- 
rower; for  every  dollar  it  borrows  it  will  cause  the 
loss  of  more  than  another  dollar  to  the  business  of 
the  country.  And  here  he  would  add,  that  the 
Government  committed,  if  possible,  a  still  greater 
blunderin  themannerin  which  the  loan  was  issued. 
Having  got  what  the  Secretary  calls  a  divorce  from 
the  banks,  which  the  Government  had  long  been 
suing  for,  and  which  took  effect  on  the  first  of  the 
last  year,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  law  went 
into  operation  requiring  all  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  made  in  specie,  and  which  enjoined 
it  on  the  Government  to  pay  its  debts  in  coin  also, 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  great  haste  to  set  up  the 
business  of  banking  in  a  description  of  paper  credit 
which  the  records  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  abundantly 
prove  to  be  far  more  worthless  than  bank  paper, 
if  pushed  to  any  great  extent  beyond  what  the 
accruing  revenues  would  absorb.  Instead  of  fund- 
ing the  loan,  and  issuing  certificates  of  stock  for  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  returned  upon  the 
treasury  in  payment  of  Government  dues,  he  com- 
mitted the  great  oversight  of  issuing,  in  exchange 
for  the  specie  he  borrowed,  Government  promis- 
sory notes,  commonly  called  treasury  notes,  which 
are  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the 
Government.  Now,  as  these  notes  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  anticipation  or  realizing  in 
advance  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  they  should  never  be  put  out, 
except  in  case  of  overruling  necessity;  and  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  any  such  necessity  existed 
then,  when  more  than  fifty  millions  were  seeking 
investment,  and  when  specie  was  more  abundant 
than  it  ever  had  been  before  in  any  period  of  our 
history.  In  place  of  that  abundance,  a  great  de- 
mand for  specie  now  exists,  which  has  caused  these 
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notes  to  fall  below  par;  and  now,  being  worth  less 
than  specie,  they  are  flowing;  back  into  the  treasury 
in  payment  of  all  Government  demands;  and  thus 
the  Government  is,  or  shortly  must  be,  unable  to 
meet  its  engagements  in  specie,  in  which  the  sij^- 
treasury  actdirects  the  public  creditors  to  be  paid. 
The  amount  of  these  notes  now  outstanding  is 
equal  to  all  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for 
half  a  year  to  come.  It  should  have  been  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  Secretary,  when  these  notes  were 
issued,  that  as  soon  as  specie  became  scarce  they 
would  all  be  back  upon  his  hands  in  payment  of 
customs,  lands,  and  other  public  dues;  thus,  for 
the  time  being,  beggaring  the  treasury,  and  ren- 
dering the  formal  machinery  of  the  sub-treasury 
nougiii  but  a  depository  of  Government  promissory 
notes  instead  of  specie,  for  which  it  was  provided 
with  elaborate  care. 

\  But,  passing  by  this  topic,  he  would  proceed  to 
assign  his  reasons  more  in  detail  for  saying  that 
the  income  of  the  Government  had  been  over-esti- 
mated and  its  expenditures  under-estimated.  The 
latter  greatly  exceeded  in  amount  the  former.  For 
the  over-estimates  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  responsible,  and  for  the  still  more  serious  under- 
estimates the  Secretary  of  War  is  accountable. 
Fie  would  not  charge  either  of  those  officers  with 
having  purposely  prepared  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress erroneous  estimates;  but  he  must  say  that 
the  war  estimates  are  so  wide  of  the  mark  as  to 
raise  suspicions  of  their  good  faith.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  war  expenditures,  he  could 
readily  imagine  that  both  of  these  officers  would 
feel  a  strong  desire  to  put  as  good  a  face  as  pos- 
sible on  the  state  of  their  affairs.  What  men  de- 
sire they  can  easily  per&uade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve. The  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  therefore, 
misht,  in  his  desire  to  provide  means  to  meet  the 
public  expenses,  over-estimate  his  receipts  by  a 
pretty  large  per  centage  without  being  aware  of  it, 
and  mi2;ht  at  the  same  time  firmly  believe  m  real- 
izing the  amount.  The  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  desire  he 
must  feel  to  curtail  the  war  expenses  as  much  as 
possible.  But  this  furnishes  a  good  reason  why 
their  estimates  should  be  severely  and  doubtingly 
scrutinized  in  this  House.  Great  allowances  ought 
also  to  be  made  for  the  uncertainty  that  must 
always,  from  many  causes,  hang  over  future  re- 
ceipts and  future  war  ex[)enditures;  but  with  all 
this  uncertainty,  the  heads  of  the  departments 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  reasonable  approach  to 
the  truth.  If  they  would  keep  themselves  free 
from  difficulty,  it  would  be  wise  always  to  make 
large  deductions  from  their  calculations.  In  pri- 
vate life,  if  an  individual,  in  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness, habitually  over-estimates  his  means  and  un- 
derrates his  expenses,  it  requires  no  prophet  to 
foretell  that  he  is  doomed  to  be  a  bankrupt,  and 
that,  too,  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  great  undertakings  of 
Governments.  When  a  great  work  is  undertaken, 
the  execution  of  which  requires  multiplied  and 
complicated  operations  to  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  oftentimes  under  pressing  emergencies  that 
overrule  all  calculations  of  economy,  where  losses 
are  met  with  from  all  the  elements  and  from  the 
hand  of  violence,  and  all  is  to  be  done  by  a  thou- 
sand agents,  who  are  making  contracts  and  dis- 
bursing money,  scattered  over  a  large  space,  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  principal;  and  most  es- 
pecially if  these  agents,  one  and  all,  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  their  principal  is  rich  and  very 
able  to  pay,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  of  faithless 
morality,  and  believe  that  he  is  a  great  goose, 
whose  feathers  rightfully  belong  to  him  who  can 
pluck  them;  and  if,  to  cap  the  climax,  he  himself 
puts  the  highest  possible  estimates  on  his  means, 
and  underrates"  the  cost,  we  may  be  sure  he  will 
have  a  sad  time  in  footing  the  bills.  Last  year  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  state  of  the  finances,  which  is  always  presented 
to  Congress  when  the  year  is  nearly  half  expired, 
over-estimated  the  revenue  of  the  then  cui-rent 
year  near  five  millions,  and  under-estimated  the 
expenditures  of  the  year  more  than  four  millions; 
rfiaking  together,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  balance 
against  the  treasury  greater  than  his  estimate  by 
more  than  nine  millions,  which,  of  course,  occa- 
sions \n  part  the  necessity  for  the  loan  now  asked 
for.  The  Secretary  now  tells  us  that  a  loan  of  six- 
teen millions  will  carry  him  through  the  year.     If 


the  Secretary's  over-estimates  and  under -estimates 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  year  are  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  I  have  shown  those  of  the 
last  to  have  been  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
that  year — say  nine  millions — that  sum,  added  to 
the  sixteen,  will  make  twenty-five  millions  as  the 
amount  of  loan  that  he  ought  to, have  asked  for. 
But  gentlemen  will  perhaps  say  that  this  has  put 
him  on  his  guard — that  he  has  profited  by  experi- 
ence. So  far  from  it,  he  regretted  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  has  estimated  the  revenues  of  this  year 
at  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions  above  the 
receipts  of  the  last;  the  estimates  of  the  receipts  for 
this  year  being  |)34,900,000,  while  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  revenues  of  last  year  was  §26,346,790  37. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  again  five 
millions  above  the  mark.  For  example,  he  esti- 
mates the  customs  for  the  three  last  quarters  of 
this  year  at  a  i^raction"  under  twenty  millions, 
($19,893,742  59.)  The  returns  for  the  first  of 
those  three  quarters  are  now  received,  showing  the 
duties  for  that  quarter  to  amount  only  to  a  fi-action 
over  five  and  a  quarter  millions,  ($5,337,874  84.) 
The  actual  receipts  from  the  customs  last  year 
were  §23,747,864  66.  He  estimates  the  customs 
this  year  at  §31,000,000;  being  an  excess  over  the 
actual  receipts  of  last  year  of  seven  and  a  quarter 
millions. 

So  much  for  the  customs;  now  let  us  turn  to  the 
public  lands.  The  last  three  years  have  been  years 
of  great  prosperity  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
where  the  public  lands  are  situated.  For  those 
three  years  the  annual  average  income  from  the 
sales  of  the  lands  has  been  below  two  and  a  half 
millions,  (§2,419,942  66.)  In  his  annual  report  a 
year  ago,  the  Secretary  estimated  the  receipts  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  then  current  year  at 
§3,400,000.  His  report  of  this  year  shows  that 
they  actually  yielded  only  §2,493,355.20,  being  an 
over-estimate  of  near  a  million  of  dollars;  and  yet, 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  he  puts  down  his  esti- 
mate of  the  public  lands  for  this  year  at  §3,500,000. 
But  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  income  from  the 
public  lands  will  equal  his  calculations;  the  ques- 
tion then  arises,  can  he  use  the  moneys  derived 
fro  11  this  source  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government.''  He  undoubtedly  can  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  first  two  quarters  of 
this  year  in  that  way,  but  he  has  no  right  so  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  made  after  the  first 
of  January  last.  In  his  estimates  of  this  year  and 
the  nexi  fiscal  year,  he  has  treated  the  moneys  to 
be  derived  from  this  source  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  the  general  revenue,  and  were  to  be  used 
for  the  current  expenses  of  tiie  Government.  This, 
as  he  conceived,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  act 
of  the  last  session  to  raise  a  loai:  of  twenty-three 
millions  of  dollars,  which  specifically  pledged  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  pay,  first,  the  in- 
terest on  the  loan,  and  the  residue  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  the  stock,  when  the  same  can  be 
bought  at  a  price  not  above  par.  That  gentlemen 
might  see  on  what  footing  this  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  is  placed  by  that  act,  he  would  read 
the  provision  on  that  subject,  which  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Thiit  lor  tlie  paymeiitoftlie  stock  which  may  hn  created 
under  tlit;  pj(>vi.~ioii»ottliisact,  the  sales  of'tlio  public  lands 
iue  hert  hy  pledged,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea^ury  to  use  and  apply  all  moneys  which  may  be 
received  into  tlie  treasury  for  the  sales  u{  the  public  lands 
after  the  fir^t  day  of  January,  184ii,  first,  to  pay  the  interest 
on  all  bttxki  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act;  and,  secondly,  to 
use  tlie  balance  of  said  receipts,  after  paying  the  interest 
albrejaid,  in  the  purchase  of  said  stocks  at  thfir  market 
value :  Provided,  No  more  than  par  shall  be  paid  for  said 
stocks." 

Now,  this  act  makes  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  loan 
of  twenty-three  millions,  and  expressly  enjoins  it 
on  the  Secretary  so  to  apply  them.  He  believes 
those  in  this  House  holding  quite  opposite  opin- 
ions on  most  questions  of  finance  united  in  giving 
this  pledge  for  very  different  reasons.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  reported  the  bill, 
and  very  well  recollected  what  his  own  reasons 
were.  He  thought  that  whatever  other  loans  the 
Mexican  war  might  render  necessary,  and  how- 
ever they  might  sink  in  the  market,  with  this  fund 
to  back  it,  this  stock  could  never  sink  to  a  low 
ebb.  Those  who  have  adventured  their  money  in 
this  slock  have  a  right  to  demand  a  faithful  exe- 
cution of  this  pledge.  That  stock  is  now  below 
par,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  to  sustain  its  credit  by  a  faithful  ap- 
plication of  the  moneys  which  may  be  received 
into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of  lands.  He  had 
his  reasons  for  agreeing  to  that  pledge,  in  which 
the  owners  of  the  stock  are  but  remotely  if  at  all 
interested.  He  was  very  glad  to  take  this  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  out  of  the  general  treasury, 
and  thereby  throw  the  support  of  the  Government 
upon  the  customs  alone,  as  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  compelling  the  Government,  under  the  pressure 
of  its  necessities,  to  abandon,  at  an  earlier  day  than 
it  otherwise  would,  its  mischievous  free-trade  pol- 
icy, and  come  back  again  to  the  protection  of  the 
home  labor  of  the  country,  as  the  only  sure  foun- 
tain of  public  prosperity  and  of  abundant  supply 
of  revenue.  He  had  another  reason,  which  weighed 
strongly  with  him  for  giving'  the  lands  in  pledge. 
For  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  unceasing  efforts 
had  been  made  in  both  branches  of  Congress  to 
break  down  the  public-land  system,  and  squander 
the  lands,  by  reducing  the  price  so  low  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  worthy  the  care  of 
Congress  and  the  expense  of  managing  them.  He 
thought  this  pledge,  with  all  those  who  held  that 
public  pledges  should  be  maintained  inviolate, 
would  be  a  bar  to  any  future  legislation  that  should 
impair  its  value.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
both  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  annual  report,  utterly  regardless 
of  this  pledge,  and  of  the  express  duty  enjoined 
upon  the  Secretary,  come  back  to  the  attack  upon 
this  land  fund  with  renewed  vigor,  and  exhaust 
all  their  energy,  with  no  little  sophistry  of  argu- 
ment, to  induce  Congress  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands.  And  for  what,  do  you  think.'  Not  as  the 
means  for  paying  off  the  debt  for  which  they  are 
mortgaged,  but  as  the  means  by  aid  of  which  they 
expect  to  raise  the  loan  now  asked  for.  To  sup- 
pose its  purchasers  would  rely  in  the  least  on  the 
moneys  thus  pledged  by  a  prior  law,  is  to  presume 
very  largely  on  their  credulity  and  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity.  That  there  may  be  no  pre- 
text on  this  subject  for  a  repetition  of  the  argument, 
which  only  a  few  days  since  was  urged  on  this 
floor,  that  a  powerless  minority  in  the  last  Congress 
had  acquiesced  in  Executive  usurpations  because  it 
made  no  movement  to  arrest  them,  he  would  now 
give  notice  that,  at  the  end  of  this  quarter,  he 
would  move  a  resolution  to  inquire  if  the  injunc- 
tions of  that  law  had  been  obeyed. 

Others  of  different  opinions  from  his  own  were 
in  favor  of  giving  this  pledge,  since  it  would  put 
an  end  to  the  policy  of  disturbing  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  among  the  States.  Now,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  Secretary  assumes  that  this 
pledge  has  interposed  an  insuperable  bar  against 
distribution,  while,  at  the  same  time,- he  utterly 
disregards  it  in  all  other  respects.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  notice  of  it  by  the  Secretary,  he  should 
have  presumed  that  both  he  and  the  President 
had  inadvertently  recommended  a  policy  subver- 
sive of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  law.  No 
matter  if  all  the  results  could  be  realized  which  the 
President  and  Secretary  seem  to  imagine  would 
follow  from  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  still  not  a  dollar  of  their  proceeds  could  be 
lawfully  used  in  aid  of  the  loan  now  under  consid- 
eiation,  norin  aid  of  the  other  expenses  of  theGov- 
ernment,  any  further  than  so  much  of  the  moneys 
from  the  sales  of  lands:as  will  pay  the  accruing 
interest  on  the  twenty-three  million  loan  would,  to 
that  extent,  diminish  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government.  The  interest  on  the  part  of  that  loan 
now  drawing  interest,  and  on  the  whole  of  it  for 
next  year,  will  amount  to  two  and  a  half  millions 
for  this  year  and  next.  In  addition  to  that,  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  (dollars  have  been  received  prior 
to  the  first  of  January,  which  is  not  under  pledge; 
making,  together,  four  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  as  the  whole  amount  that  can  be 
used  this  year  and  next  from  the  sales  of  the  lands 
in  aid  of  the  general  charges  on  the  treasury,  let 
the  sales  amount  to  what  they  may;  while  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  two  years  are  six  and  a 
half  millions;  making,  therefore,  an  over-estimate, 
in  any  event,  of  more  than  two  millions  from  this 
branch  of  the  public  revenue.  But,  if  he  had  time 
to  do  it,  he  thought  he  could  demonstrate,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  Mexican  bounty-land  warrants 
from  absorbing,  for  several  years  to  come,  nearly 
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all  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  as  little  else  will  be 
paid  for  lands  while  tliey  are  outstandins;,  and  re- 
main at  their  present  reduced  price,  being  in  the 
market  worth  but  little  more  than  iialf  the  Gov- 
ernment price  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  tlbey 
will  buy. 

[Here  Mr.  Collamer,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Lands,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Vinton  that  he  had  ascertained,  on  inquiry  at  the 
department,  that  Mexican  land  warrants  had  al- 
ready issued  to  the  amount  of  one  million  six  bun- 
dled thousand  acres.] 

Mr.  VINTON,  in  continuation,  said  he  was  i[ 
aware  of  the  fact  suggested  to  him  by  the  intelli-  |[ 
gent  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands;  j| 
and,  also,  that  other  warrants  are  being  issued  as  \\ 
fast  as  they  could  be  made.  They  would,  of  course,  ]} 
keep  far  ahead  of  the  sales  of  the  public  land,  and  | 
thus  overstock  the  market  beyond  any  legitimate  jt 
and  wholesome  demand  for  land  for  actual  useand  : 
cultivation.  If  this  unfortunate  result  should  be  j' 
realized,  then  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  1| 
Secretary's  estimate  for  the  lands  would  have  to  ij 
be  deducted  from  the  means  of  the  treasury,  and  |1 
the  interest  of  even  the  twenty-three  million  loan  | 
provided  for  otherwise.  And  here  he  would  dis-  ij 
miss  the  subject  of  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  j 
of  the  Treasury,  and  bestow  some  attention  on  j 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  are  much  J 
wider  of  the  mark.  I 

He  had   already  shown    that,  in  the  estimates    1 
presented  last  year  for  the  expenses  of  the-then  cur-  i; 
rent  year,  between  the  over-estimates  and  under-  \\ 
estimates  of  the  two  Secretaries,  the  treasury  was  |i 
worse  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they  had  jl 
calculated  by  more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars;  || 
and  that,  in  his  estimates  for  the  now  current  year,  I 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  evidently  fallen  j 
again  into  the  same  error;  and   that,  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  wants  of  the 
Government    for   this    year    over    the   loan    now 
asked  for,  we  must  add  to  it  the  amount  of  the 
Secretary's  over-estimate  of  receipts  for  the  year, 
amounting,  in  <ill  probability,  to  at  least  five  or  [ 
more  millions  of  dollars,  which   would  bring  the  I 
loan  wanted  from  sixteen  up  to  twenty-one  mil-  ! 
lions.     To  this  must  be  added  whatever  may  be  I 
the  under-estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     At 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  the  regular  es- 
timates were  presented  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
which  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  the 
whole  expenditures  for  the  ye-AV,  in  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  were  estimated  at  $45,781,784 
51.     We  have  gone  through  one  month  over  half 
of  the  year,  and  the  estimates  already  sent  in  for 
the  year  amount  to  ^62,783,660  07,  composed  of 
the  following  items:   Estimated  expenditures  for 
the  current  year,  as  set  down  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  current  yeaj",  the 
sum  of  ^58,615,660;  between  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  date  of  that  report,  and  the  date  of  the 
acting  Secretary's  letter  to  Congress  of  the  19th  of 
January,  in  which   he   informed  the  House  that 
the  loan  could  be  reduced  to  twelve  millions,  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  sent  into  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  further  estimates  to  the  amount 
of  4,3,808,000,  and  on  the  3d  instant  the  Secretary 
of   War  sent   into   the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  a  further  estimate  for  a  deficiency  in  the 
(Quartermaster's  Department  of  $360,000;  making 
altogether  the  before  mentioned  sum  of  $62,7^,- 
660  07,  as  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  year 
which  began  on  the  Isl  of  July  last,  instead  of  the 
sum  of  $45,781,784  51,  as  originally  estimated  at 
the  begirming  of  the  last  session  of  Congre.ss.     Of 
this  last  sum  the  Secretary  of  War  estimated  for 
the  army  proper,  volunteers,  and  ordnance  depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  $23,978,829  25,  while  the  esti- 
mated deficiencies  sent  in  at  the  present  session  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  army  proper,  volun- 
teers, and  ordnance,  amount  to  the  additional  sum 
of  §14,033,439  74.     If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mere  excess  over  the  estimates  for  this  branch  of 
the  public  service,  for  a  single  year,  is  equal  to  the 
whole  annual  expense  (except  the  payments  made 
ou  account  of  the  public  debt)  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment under  the  administration  of  the  younger 
Adams,  we  may  well  be  startled  at  this  disclosure 
of  what  is  now  going  on.     But  it  is  said,  by  way 
Qf  excuse  for  this,  that  a  larger  force  has  been  calleU 
into   the  service  than   was  anticipated   when   the 
estimates  were  originally  made  for  the  year.     Un- 


doubtedly a  larger  force  has  been  called  out  than 
was  provided  for  in  those  estimates;  but  is  that  an 
excuse  for  the  omission?  The  true  question  is, 
ought  not  these  troops  to  have  been  estimated  for? 
and,  if  so,  v/hy  was  it  omitted?  Has  the  Admin- 
istration since  undertaken  any  great  military  expe- 
dition or  movement  not  then  begun  or  decided 
upon  ?  Were  not  our  troops  then  in  New  Mexico 
and  California?  Was  not  General  Taylor  as  far 
advanced  into  Mexico  as  at  this  day?  Was  not 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  through  Vera  Cruz  then 
decided  upon?  and  had  riot  the  commander-in-chief 
then  gone  from  this  city  to  organize  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  expedition?  Had  not  both  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  General  Taylor,  when  called 
upon  officially,  given  it,  as  their  opinion,  that  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  decided  upon,  would  re- 
quire a  larger  force  than  has  ever  yet  been  called 
into  the  service? 

But,  waiving  these  inquiries,  have  the  whole 
amount  of  the  deficiencies  for  this  year  been  even 
yet  presented  to  Congress?  He  was  afraid  not.  It 
appears  that  the  duartermaster  General,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  estimated  the  deficiency  in  his 
branch'  of  the  service,  for  the  present  year,  as  fol- 
lows :  For  arrearages  in  the  Gluartermaster's  De- 
partment proper,  seven  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  for  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars— making,  in  all,  an  estimated  arrearage  of  eight 
millions  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
In  submitting  this  estimate  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  arrearage  for  this  year,  and  along  with 
it  his  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  amoimt- 
ing,  for  that  year,  to  $19,291,200,  the  Quarter- 
master General  remarks,  that  "  these  estimates  are 
'  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  from 
'  fifty  to  fifty-five  thousand  men  in  the  pay  of  the 
'  Government  to  be  provided  for,  to  keep  thirty-five 
'  thousand  effective  men  in  the  field;  and  that  force 
'  is  far  too  small  for  any  valuable  purpose.  The 
'  force  estimated  for  will,  every  man  of  them,  be 
'  required."  The  Secretary  of  War,  notwithstand- 
ing, returned  these  estimates  to  the  Quartermaster 
General  for  revision  and  reduction.  And,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  theQuartermasterGeneral  again 
handed  in  these  estimates,  having  cut  down  the 
estimate  for  arrearages  in  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment proper  from  $7,500,000  to  $5,000,000, 
and  the  estimate  of  arrearage  for  clothing,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  from  $960,000,  to  $600,000 — 
making  a  reduction  in  the  last  item  of  $360,000, 
and  in  the  former  of  $2,500,000 — being  in  both  a 
reduction  of  $2,860,000  below  his  first  estimate  of 
the  arrearage  for  the  current  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  reduced  the  estimate  for  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  from  nine- 
teen millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars,  as  first  estimated,  to  fourteen 

millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 

being  a  reduction  on  pext  year's  original  estimate 
of  five  millions  forty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars;  and  a  reduction  in  the  original  estimate 
for  the  arrearages  of  this,  and  for  the  service  of 
next  year,  of  seven  millions  nine  hundred  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  In  submitting  these 
reductions  the  Quartermaster  General  writes  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  his  first  estimates  "  were 
made  out  from  data  derived  from  the  experience 
of  the  last  year;"  and  he  also  says:  "Whether 
'  those reductionsbejudicioustime  must  determine. 
'  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  them  but  for 
'  the  fact  that  two  sessions  of  Congress  will  have 
'  terminated  before  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year 
'  for  which  the  estimates  now  submitted  have  been 
'  made."  Now,  this  looks  directly  to  large  defi- 
ciencies again  next  year,  which  will  go  to  swell 
the  loan  that  will  then  be  required.  By  direction 
of  the  Committee  ofWaysand  Means, he  (Mr.  V.) 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  know 
why  the  original  estimates  were  cut  down,  and  to 
ask  him  for  a  copy  of  those  estimates  with  the 
Quartermaster  General's  letter  to  him  accompany- 
ing them.  On  the  24th  of  January,  the  Secretary 
of  War  furnished  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the 
original  estimates,  and  a  copy  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter General's  letter.  The  Secretary  also  transmit- 
ted to  the  committee  a  report  to  him  from  the 
Quartermaster  General,  of  the  18th  of  January  Inst, 
to  whom  the  Secretary  had  referred  the  conmiit- 
tee's  letter  of  inquiry.  In  that  report  the  Quarter- 
master General  says  to  the  Secretary  "  that  the 


'  estimate  for  the  service  pf  the  year  was  reduced, 
'  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  you  com- 
'  municated  to  me  as  to  the  policy  intended  to  be 
'  adhered  to  by  the  Executive,  and  from  having  as- 
'  certained,  between  the  4lh  and  25th  of  November, 
'  that  the  expenses  of  supporting  the  troops  in  the 
'  interior  of  Mexico  were  not  so  great  as  1  had  esti- 
'  mated  them.  "  What  that  policy  is  that  was  thus 
explained  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Vv''ays  and  Means,  who  asked  for  the 
reasons  of  the  reduction,  are  not  informed.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  judge  how  far  this  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be,  woiild  justify  cutting  down 
estimates  wliich  were  based  on  past  experience. 
He  concludes  this  report  in  a  manner  so  guarded 
as  to  show  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  beingtible 
to  carry  out  these  reductions.  He  says,  in  con- 
clusion, "  should  there  be  no  heavy  losses  of 
'  property,  and  no  extraordinary  operations  under- 
'  taken  during  the  year,  and  the  troops  be  not  in- 
'  creased,  I  think  the  sums  asked  for  will  be  suffi- 
'  cient;  but  the  most  rigid  economy  will  be  lequired 
'to  make  them  do."  It  is  very  improliable  that 
none  of  these  contingencies  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  next  eighteen  months,  if  the  war  continue; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  of  them  will  happen. 
We  may  therefore  put  it  down  as  settled,  that  these 
reductions  will  all  be  called  for.  And  in  proof  of 
it,  on  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  only  ten  days 
after  his  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Secretary  of  War  writes  to  the  com- 
mittee that  a  contingency  had  happened,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  have  an  additional  $360,000 
for  the  Clothing  Department,  which  brings  back 
the  arrearage  for  clothing  from  the  reduced  sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  at  which  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral had  originally  estimated  it.  And  he  had  but 
little  doubt,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
reduction  of  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  proper  would  all  be  want- 
ed. Contingencies,  accidents,  and  losses,  must 
occur  almost  daily  in  such  a  service,  and  must  be 
expected  to  happen  with  every  vigilance  and  care 
to  guard  against  them.  It  was  only-a  short  time 
since  that  we  heard  of  a  lo-ss  by  capture  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  on  the 
road  to  Mexico.  Losses  from  shipwreck,  from  the 
climate,  and  from  other  unforeseen  and  unavoidable 
causes,  are  continually  happening,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  happen,  and  they  must  be  estimated  for. 

If  we  would  make  safe  provision  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  we  shall  restore  the  two  millions  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  which  were 
taken  away  from  the  Quartermaster  General's  ori- 
ginal estimate.  If  this  be  done,  and  we  assume 
there  wiH  be  no  other  expenditures  during  the  year 
beyond  what  is  already  estimated  for,  and  no  ad- 
dition made  to  the  army,  then  the  wants  of  the 
Government  for  this  year  beyond  its  means  will 
stand  thus:  To  the  loan  of  sixteen  millions  now 
asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  add  five 
millions  for  over-estimate  of  the  revenue  of  the 
year,  and  add,  also,  two  millions  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  under-estimate 
of  the  expenditut'es  of  the  War  Department,  and 
there  must  be  rai.sed  by  loan,  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  1st  of  July  next,  twenty  two  millions 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  And 
the  loan  of  the  last  session,  which  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  whole  of  the  present  year,  instead 
of  twenty-three  millions,  which  the  Secretary,  as 
already  stated,  informed  Congress  was  all  that 
would  be  wanted,  should  have  been  for  forty-five 
millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
If  the  sixteen  millions  now  proposed  to  be  raised 
will  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  then  the 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
(June  30)  will  be  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars.  If 
you  add  to  this  seven  millions  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  over-estimates  of 
receipts  and  under-estimates  of  expenditures,  as 
already  explained,  the  debt  at  that  date  will  be 
seventy-three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Let  us  now  see  what  addition  will  be  made  to 
this  amount  at  theend  of  the  next  fi.scal  year,  wliich 
ought  properly  to  be  provided  for  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  The  appropriations  for  next 
year,  which  begins  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  must 
be  made  at  this  session;  and,  when  the  appropiia- 
tions  are  made,  the  means  to  pay  them  ought  to 
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be  provided  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  raising 
loans  on  an  emergency,  as  we  are  now  obliged  to 
do,  by  reason  of  the  short  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  the  twenty-three  million 
loan  bill  was  passed  at  the  last  session.  He  should 
have  ample  ume  to  negotiate  his  loan  before  the 
money  is  wanted.  It  is,  therefore,  the  clear  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  ask  that  provision  may  be  made 
at  this  session  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Government 
for  the  next  year,  and  not  come,  as  at  present,  a 
a  year  behind  the  proper  time. 

What,  he  (Mr.  V.)  would  ask,  will  be  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  next  fiscal  year? 
And  what  will  be  the  deficiency  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  loan  ?  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
estimates  it  at  twenty  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. He  (Mr.  V.)  was  afraid  that  in  this  the 
Secretary  was  again  as  much  below  the  mark  as 
we  now  know  he  was  a  year  ago.  He  estimates 
the  receipts  for  next  year  at  thirty-five  millions — 
thirty-two  from  customs,  and  three  from  the  pub- 
lic lands.  Now,  he  had  already  shown  that,  to 
the  extent  of  the  interest  on  the  twenty-three  mil- 
lion loan  of  last  year,  and  no  further,  can  he  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  next  year;  and  there  is  great  cause  to 
fear  that  the  soldiers'  bounty- land  warrants  will 
so  dry  up  the  sales  as  not  to  bring  money  enough 
from  that  source  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  that 
loan. 

Then  there  is  nothing  left  to  fall  back  upon  but 
the  customs.  So  many  causes,  many  of  them 
oftentimes  accidental  or  occult,  which  are  brought 
suddenly  into  action,  so  greatly  influence  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  that  no  certain  estimates  can 
be  made;  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  approxima- 
tions only  to  the  truth.  Judging,  however,  from 
certain  great  and  general  causes  now  at  work,  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  for  the  year  which  be- 
gins on  the  first  of  July  next  cannot  be  safely 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
millions — say  twenty-seven,  and  put  the  land  at  a 
million  and  a  half,  making  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
for  the  year.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  means 
of  the  Government.  He  therefore  deducted  six 
and  a  half  millions  from  the  Secretary's  estimate. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  expenditures? 
There  is  now  a  much  larger  force  in  the  public 
service  than  was  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year;  and  the  fact  that  the  Executive  is 
pressing  Congress  for  a  large  addition  to  it. shows 
that,  even  if  no  more  troops  are  granted  by  Con- 
gress, all  now  there  will  continue  to  be  employed, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  remotest  prob- 
ability that  the  expenses  of  the  next  year  will  fall 
below  those  of  this,  assuming  them  to  be  no  more. 
And  he  believed  the  war  would  grow  more  and 
more  expensive  the  longer  it  continued  and  the 
wider  the  surface  over  which  we  spread  our  armies. 
He  had  before  shown  that  the  estimates  for  this 
year,  already  sent  in,  amount  to  sixty-two  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  that  probably  two  and  a 
half  millions  must  be  added  to  that  for  under-esti- 
mates  in  the  (Quartermaster's  Department,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  upwards  of  sixty-five  millions;  to  which 
must  be  added  at  least  two  millions  for  additional 
interest  next  year  on  the  loan  now  proposed  to  be 
raised,  and  that  which  must  be  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  year 
— say  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  From  this 
amount  take  the  next  year's  revenue,  twenty-eight 
and  a  half  millions,  and  there  will  be  a  deficiency 
of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions  to  be  provided 
for  by  loan,  instead  of  twenty  millions  and  a  half, 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
showing  that  the  estimate  for  tliis  year  and  next  is 
about  equally  below  the  real  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  tor  next  year,  upon  this  calculation, 
being  seventeen  millions  less  than  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  while  that  for  this  year  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  sixteen  millions  too  small, 
with  every  probability,  as  he  had  before  shown, 
that  the  deficit  to  be  supplied  by  loan  will  reach 
twenty-three  millions  or  more.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  GLuartermaster  General's  estimate 
alone,  for  the  next  year,  was  cut  down  five  mil- 
lions and  forty-one  thousand  in  the  manner  before 
stated — the  original  estimate  having  been,  for  that 
department,  $19,291,200,  which  was  reduced  to 
$14,250,000.  The  (Quartermaster  General,  it  will 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  says  it  will  require  the  most 


rigid  economy  to  make  the  reduced  estimates  do, 
should  there  be  no  heavy  losses  of  property,  no 
extraordinary  operations  undertaken  during  the 
year,  and  the  troops  be  not  increased.  We  know 
that  more  troops  are  urgently  demanded;  that  losses 
of  property  must  occur;  that  the  Executive  has 
now  changed  his  policy,  and  is  resolved  upon  car- 
rying the  war  to  the  vitals  of  the  enemy,  which,  in 
plain  English,  means  to  overrun  and  subdue  the 
whole  vast  territory  of  Mexico;  and,  in  pursuance 
of 'that  policy,  we  already  hear  that  great  opera- 
tions are  organizing  for  ihe  reduction  of  Potosi 
and  (iueretaro.  What,  then,  will  be  the  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  the  war 
continue?  This  has  become  a  solemn  and  alarm- 
ing inquiry.  He  had  alieady  put  down  the  prob- 
able debt  at  the  end  of  this  year  at  seventy-three 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  to 
that  be  added  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  deficit  of  next  year,the  amount,  at  the  close  of 
that  year,  will  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

If,  however,  the  sixteen  millions  now  asked  for 
will  do  for  this  year,  then  the  debt  at  the  end  of 
next  year,  should  there  be  a  deficit  of  no  more 
than  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions  in  that  year, 
will  be  but  one  hundred  and  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year  will  be  eighty-six  and  a  half  millions.  These 
estimates — that  of  the  Secretary,  and  those  by 
himself — are  all  predicated  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  increased  force  asked  for  is  not  raised.  If 
that  IS  raised,  it  must  largely  increase  the  public 
expenditures.  It  must  be  estimated  for,  and  ap- 
propriations made  hereafter  for  its  support.  Any 
one  of  these  estimates  exhibits  a  sad  prospect  for 
the  country.  Looking  at  this  bill  as  a  mere  money 
transaction  between  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  more  honest 
than  expedient  to  make  a  disclosure  of  the  present 
and  prospective  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  another  party,  whose  agents  we  are,  the  tax- 
paying  people,  who  must  foot  the  bills,  and  who 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth;  to  know  how,  by  whom,  and  for  what  their 
money  is  expended.  He  felt  bound  to  say,  tiiat 
from  the  nature  and  uncertainty  of  the  facts  from 
which  many  of  the  opinions  he  had  stated  are  de- 
duced, he  could  not  rely  with  entire  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  all  his  conclusions;  but  they 
were,  nevertheless,  conclusions  he  could  not  avoid 
coming  to.  He  sincerely  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  tj^iat  his  calculations  were  as  much 
above  the  future  wants  of  the  Government,  as  the 
past  estimates  of  the  Executive  are  now  known  to 
have  been  below  them. 


PRESIDENT'S  -MESSAGE. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.  S.  F.  VINTON, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  3,  1848, 
On  the  proposition  to  refer  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing and  select  committees  the  several  subjects 
embraced  in  the  President's  message  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  VINTON  said,  he  had  risen  under  a  con- 
viction that  there  was  much  other  important  busi- 
ness which  demanded  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  House,  and  with  the  purpo.-se  of  endeavoring 
to  bring  this  debate  to  a  conclusion.  But,  before 
he  made  the  motion  he  intended  to  submit,  and  of 
which  he  had  yesterday  given  notice,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  topic  that  within  a  day  or 
two  past  had  been  brought  into  the  discussion, 
which  had  now  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  take  ajiy  part  in  this  debate;  nor  should 
he  now  had  not  the  topic  been  broached  to  which 
he  had  just  alluded;  he  meant  the  project  of  direct 
taxation,  contained  in  the  amendment  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wilmot]  to  that  resolution  which  proposed 
to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  so 
much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  the 
revenue,  to  the  public  debt,  to  its  increase,  to  the 


creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  to  a  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee,  &c.,  which  amendment  was  in  these  words, 
viz: 

"And  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  raising  aiinuaiiy,  during  tlie  continuance 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  until  tlie  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  assessed  on 
personal  property,  stocks,  and  money  at  interest,  and  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States,  as  is  provided  by  the 
Constitution." 

Mr.  V.  said,  the  subject  now  before  the  House 
and  under  its  consideration  is  the  reference  of  the 
President's  message  among  the  several  committees 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  it  in  charge. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  no  amendment  was  in 
order  that  did  not  refer  to  some  subject  which 
made  a  part  of  the  message.  The  President  had 
said  nothing  about  direct  taxation.  The  amend- 
ment, therefore,  introduced  a  topic  foreign  to  the 
subject-matter  now  before  the  House.  And  per- 
haps that  was  of  itself  a  suflicient  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to,  and  appended 
to  the  resolution  of  reference.  But  he  had  other 
and  more  important  reasons  to  urge  against  its 
adoption. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  over  the  way, 
[Mr.  McKay,]  had  said  to  the  House  on  Saturday, 
when  this  amendment  was  first  offered,  that  unless 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  brought  speedily  to  a 
close,  he  should  make  an  appeal  directly  to  the 
pockets  of  the  people  to  support  it.  He  wished 
to  know  of  that  gentleman  whether,  by  this  appeal, 
he  meanfthe  proposal  of  direct  taxes? 

[Mr.  McKAY  was  understood  to  answer  that  he 
did,  but  that  he  did  not  know  what  right  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  had  to  ask  him  that  question.] 

Mr.  VINTON  resuming.  Well,  sir,  the  ex- 
pression, "  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  people," 
is  language  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  Before 
asking  the  question,  he  had  presumed  the  gentle- 
man meant  direct  taxation.  That  was  becoming, 
it  seemed,  a  very  popular  doctrine  of  late  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Democracy.  He  had  heard  it  broach- 
ed in  the  last  Congress  by  a  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Rhett,]  and  by  others  of  the  party, 
and  among  them  some  one  or  more  of  his  own  col- 
leagues. It  was  also  a  doctrine  that  seemed  to  be 
growing  into  favor  with  the  Democratic  press,  and 
was  fast  becoming — perhaps  he  might  say  it  had 
already  become — an  article  of  the  Democratic  faith. 
And  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it  now  advocated  by  his 
friend  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Smith] — not,  if  he  un- 
derstood him  right,  because  he  was  in  favor  of 
that  mode  of  taxation,  but  he  would  resort  to  it  to 
make  those  now,  who  upheld  this  unnecessary  and 
expensive  war,  pay  and  feel  a  part  of  its  burdens 
themselves,  instead  of  throwing  it  over  on  our  pos- 
terity to  pay.  He  (Mr.  V.)  had  risen  to  say  that 
he  never  would  vote  to  lay  a  direct  tax  to  support 
this  war,  so  long  as  any  other  means  remained 
by  which  the  revenues  of  the  country  could  be 
replenished;  and  it  was  because  that  idea  seemed 
to  have  met  with  some  acceptance  in  the  House, 
and  was  now,  as  he  understood,  endorsed  to  some 
extent  by  the  able  and  eloquent  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Smith,]  that  he  felt  it  right  and  ne- 
cessary that  something  should  be  said  now,  before 
the  people  should  be  led  astray  on  this  subject. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
menced this  war,  the  country  had  a  revenue  sys- 
tem, which,  had  it  been  suffered  to  remain,  would 
ha^re  brought  into  the  treasury  many  millions  more 
than  were  now  to  be  found  there.  By  making  the 
war,  he  necessarily  increased  to  a  great  extent  the 
public  expenditure.  This  new  state  of  things, 
thus  brought  about,  made  it  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est moment,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the- 
tax-paying  people,  that  all  the  revenues  should  be 
husbanded,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
accumulation  of  an  onerous  debt  prevented.  This 
is  a  policy  so  obvious,  that  one  would  think  the 
plainest  and  commonest  man  in  the  community 
would  readily  see  and  feel  its  propriety  and  im- 
portance; and  that  he  would  also  see  the  import- 
ance to  the  Government,  when  entering  on  a  war, 
with  its  unavoidable  extraordinary  expenditures, 
to  secure  to  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  the  great  and 
potent  aid  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  circu- 
lating medium  to  afford,  by  means  of  which  the 
business  of  the  whole  people  is  carried  on  in  all 
parts  of  our  wide-spread  country,  from  the  great- 
est down  to  the  smallest  operations.  The  war  was 
begun  in  May,  1846;  and  what  had  happened  ? 
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Wliiit  did  the  party  in  power  do  to  secure  the  aid 
of  the  currency  of  tlie  country — to  husband  its 
resources — and  thus  sustain  the  public  credit,  and 
keep  down,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  accuniuhifion  of 
debt?  In  July  foilowins;  they  established  the  sub- 
treasury,  which  forbid  the  Government  officers  to 
receive  or  pay  out  any  bank  paper,  and  required 
all  receipts  and  payments  to  be  in  gold  and  silver 
only — which  made  it  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  for  any  disbursing  or  other 
officer  to  deposit  in  any  bank  the  money  in  his 
hands  for  disbursement  or  safe-keeping,  or  to  pay 
or  transfer  the  same  from  one  pJace  to  another  by 
«ny  bank  check  or  draft.  Thus  putting  it  beyond 
the  power  of  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  or  other  officers  of  the  Govennnent,  to 
make  tlreir  payments  and  transfei's  of  money  in  the 
way  that  hundreds  of  millions  are  every  year  paid 
and  transferred  by  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  without  which  their  business  could  not 
be  done.  Thus  cutting  off  the  Government,  at  a 
sino;!e  blow,  in  a  time  of  war,  from  all  aid  to  be 
derived  from  the  banking  institutions,  and  from 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  business  currency  of  the 
country.  That  was  the  first  st€p  taken  by  those 
in  power,  after  commencing  an  expensive  war. 
What  next?  Having  thus  created  a  necessity  for 
increased  revenue  to  meet  the  war  expenses,  they 
proceeded,  at  the  same  session,  to  abolish  the  then 
existing  tariff  of  duties,  and  substituted  another  in 
its  [ilace,  by  which  at  least  one-third  of  the  duties 
were  stricken  off,  and  the  revenue  reduced  accord- 
ingly. These  were  their  financial  arrangements,  to 
provide  for  tlse  great  operations  and  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Now,  there  existed  in  the  country  and  in  this 
House  two  opposite  parties  on  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation and  trade,  the  fiee-;rade  party  and  the  pro- 
tection party.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  latter  to 
raise  the  revenues  from  duties  and  such  indirect 
taxes  as  experience  has  shown  did  not  oppress  the 
people,  the  burdens  of  which  they  did  not  feel  or 
know,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  large  em- 
ployment and  secure  shelter  from  foreign  inter- 
ference to  the  labor  and  business  capital  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  the 
free-trade  party  ended  necessarily  in  direst  tax- 
ation; thither  they  tended,  and  to  it  they  must 
come — directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  Ihey 
must  go.  It  is  ail  jusf  so  much  oppression.  It 
gives  protection  to  no  labor  or  capital,  nor  em- 
ployment to  any  one  except  the"  tax-collector. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [iVIr.  Wilmot] 
was  a  free-trade  man,  and  so  far  his  introduction 
of  an  amendment  in  favor  of  direct  taxation  was 
all  quite  consistent.  He  (iMr.  Y.)  was  not  a  free- 
trade  man;  and  he  never  would  agree  to  impose  a 
direct  tax  while  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  could 
be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  example  of  direct  taxation  in  the  last 
war,  which  had  been  quoted  in  defence  of  the 
se'iieme  now,  was  no  precedent  for  him.  The  war 
tax  of  the  last  war  was  a  tax  of  necessity;  and  if 
the  same  necessity  existed  now,  he  (Mr.  V.) 
would,  as  a  last  resort,  go  to  it  again,  with  what- 
ever reluctance,  if  he  believed  the  war  to  be  just 
and  unavoidable.  In  our  last  war  we  were  situ- 
ated very  much,  as  to  revenue  from  abroad,  as 
Mexico  now  is.  All  our  ports  were  blockaded  by 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  the  revenue  iVom  im- 
ports was  of  course  entirely  cut  off.  In  that  stale 
of  affairs,  we  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but 
internal  taxes  to  support  the  war.  But  was  that 
our  condition  now?  Were  we  thrown  upon  the 
isame  necessity  in  this  war?  Every  one  knew  we 
were  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  V.)  believed 
it  would  be  perfectly  easy,  and  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  industry  of  the  country  to  obtain, 
by  a  due  adjustment  of  our  revenue,  an  income  of 
forty  millions  from  the  customs;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Sjiith,] 
that  at  least  all  that  would  be  wanted  after  the  war 
was  ended.  But  here  he  hoped  he  v.  o«ld  be  par- 
doned for  saying  to  his  Whig  friends,  and  to  all 
friends  of  protection,  that  they  had  only  to  stand 
still  and  wait  the  progress  of  time  and  events,  and 
these  would  accomplish  for  us  all  that  we  could 
desire;  these  would  do  more  for  us  than  we  ean 
do  for  ourselves.  We  had  already  arrived  at  that 
point  when  not  only  war  revenues  were  needed 
but  a  largely  greater  income  would  be  permanently 
wanted  than  was  now  realized,  or  could  be  realized 
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from  the  present  reduced  tariff.     The  great   issue 
would  have  to  be  presented;  it  must  come  of  ne- 
cessity; it  cannot  be   long  kept  off — whether  we 
will  go  into  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  or  whether 
we  will  review  our  entire    revenue  system;   and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  provided  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Government,  we,  on  the  other,  do 
something  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  country.    For 
himself,  he  was  for  bestowing  some  attention  on 
the  wants  of  the  people,  while  he  was  making  pro- 
vision to  supply  the  wants  of  their  Government. 
These  were  the  two  great  systems,  which  must 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  their  representatives.     The  Administra- 
tion will  be  compelled  by  its  necessities  to  recom- 
nsend  the  one  or  the  other.     The  thing  was  inev- 
itable— there  was  no  escape  from  it.     He  (Mr.  V.) 
was  not  for  trying  to  keep  oft"  the  crisis  for  a  little 
time  by  resorting  to  opiates,  anodynes,  or  small 
sedative  doses.     He  was  not  for  a  tax  on  tea  and 
coffee  alone;  he  was  for  going  much  further  and 
much  deeper  than   that.     He  was  for  looking  into 
the  condition  of  our  great  iron  interest,  our  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures.     These  great  interests 
of  the  country  were  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
revulsion  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  iron  interest.     He  went   for  the  whole 
protective  system,  or  for  none.     When  the  Ad- 
ministration should  have  recommended  the  one  or 
the  other  altetriative,  Mr.  V.  would   be  prepared 
to  consider  and  to  act  upon  it.     If  they  decided 
against  a  revision  of  the  tarift",  we  must  necessarily 
have  direct   taxation.     Congress  would  then  liave 
to  choose  between  protecting  the  people  by  a  tariff 
of  duties,  that  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  it  upheld  the  home  labor,  or  grind- 
ing them   by  a  system   of  direct  taxation.     This 
last  (said  Mr.  V.)  is  their  system — the  other  is 
ours.     Tea  and  coffee   being  articles  of  universal 
consumption  by  all   the  white  population   of  the 
United   States,  a  tax  upon   them   is  but  another 
name  for  a  poll  tax,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
poor  man  would  pay  more  of  it  than  the  rich, 
smce  they  are  a  beverage  which  the  hard  laboring 
men  and  women   consume   more  freely  than  they 
who   live  at  their  ease  and  enjoy   their   leisure. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  to  mind  for  a 
minute  how  this  system  of  direct  taxes  would  op- 
erate in  practice.     Suppose  Congress  should  im- 
pose a  direct  tax:   Had  gentlemen  considered  how 
it  would  work,  and   how  it  would  bear  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country?     Do  they  remember 
that  property  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same 
value  would  be  taxed  at  different  rates  in  different 
States?    This  difference  resiWts  from  that  provis- 
ion of  the  Constitution  which  directs  that  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  their  population,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  property  in  each.     To  show  its  bearing 
on  the  different  States,  take,  for  example,  the  prop- 
osition submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  WiLMOT,]  and  let  us  see  how  his  tax 
of  five  millions  would   be  raised.     Ohio  has  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population   of  the  Union;  she 
would,  therefore,  be  assessed  with  five  hundred 
thousand  eis  her  share,  which  would  be  paid  by  a 
direct  tax  on  the  property  of  the  people  of  that 
State.     But  has  Ohio  one-tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union,  or  anything  like  it?     Again: 
Indiana  having  on  this  floor    the   same   number 
of  members  with  Massachusetts,  the   two  States 
would  pay  an  equal  share  of  these  five  millions. 
It  would   be,  comparatively,    a   light    burden   on 
Massachusetts,  and  a  grievous  one   on  Indiana. 
The  tax  is  increased  upon  the  property  of  a  State, 
not  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  but  to  its  poverty. 
From  those  who  have  much,  little  is  taken;  but 
from  those  who  have  little,  nothing  of  that  little  is 
left.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution  must  have 
had  its  origin  in  an  idea  entertained  by  its  framers 
that  the  legislation  of  Congress  would  be  altogether 
more  local  and  exclusive  in  its  benefits  than  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  the  case.     It  is  the  price 
which  the  Constitution  imposes  for  the  supposed 
local  advantage  that  would   be  derived  by  a  State 
from  having  a  representation  here.    Our  experience 
is  all   the  other  way.     While  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Smith]  was  speaking,  he  (Mr.  V.) 
had  endeavored  to  recall  to  his  recollection  any  one 
great  measure  that  had  arisen,  during  almost  twen- 
ty years  that  he  had  been  here,  upon  which  he  had 
given  a  different  vote  from  what  he  would  have 


done,  if  he  had  been  a  member  from  Massachusetts 
or  Louisiana  instead  of  Ohio,  without  being  able 
to  rememl)cr  a  single  one.     The  great  commercial 
and   trading  interests  of  the  country  are  so   inter- 
woven together,  and  so  connected  and  identified  with 
the  great  agricultural  interests;  the  interior  and  the 
seaboard  are  so  bound  together  and  so  dependant 
on  each   other,  that  a  true  representation  of  one 
is  a  like  representation  of  the  other.     Beyoiid  the 
advancement  of  those  great  and  general  interests 
which   promote  the  good   of  all,  what  benefit  is 
conferred  on  the  interior  by  our  legislation  here? 
None  whatever.-  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  aside 
from  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  lax  itself,  that 
this  mode  of  raising  revenue  should  be  resorted  to 
only  when  all  others  fail.     It  is  both  unequal  and 
oppressive.      The  estimated   expenditures   of  the 
Government  for  the  present  year  exceed  sixty-two 
millions  of  dollars.     Suppose  it  to  be  raised   by 
direct  taxes,  what  v/ould  be  the  effect  of  such  a  tax 
on  Ohio?  That  State's  share  of  that  amnunt  would 
be  six  millions.     Ohio  already  raises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  interest  on  her  own  public  debt, 
and  carrying  on  her  government,  one  million  and  a» 
quarter  of  dollars  per  annum  by  direct  taxation. 
Add   these  six  millions,  her  share  of  what  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  us  through  this  year  of  the  war, 
and  the  direct  taxes  assessed  on  the  peojile  of  that 
State  would  be  equal  not  merely  to  all  her  gold  and 
silver,  which  the  sub-treasury  act  would   compel 
the  tax  collector  to  exact,  but  to  nearly  all  her  bank 
paper  besides — equal  to  nearly  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  State.     To  pay  it  would  be  impossible. 
Now  he  (Mr.  V.)  was  not  going  into  that  sort  of 
taxation;  nor  did  heintend,  by  any  vote  of  his,  to 
give  any  countenance  to  any  such  thing  here,  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood.    It  is  quite  enough,  as  he  thought,  that 
the  President  has  involved  the  country  in  an  unne- 
cessary and  expensive  war,  without  our  inflicting 
on   the  people,  on   that  account,  the  still   further 
calamity  of  direct  taxntion.  The  agricultural  Stages 
of  the  South  and  West — the  agricultural  States 
everywhere,  cannot  stand  this  description  of  taxa- 
tion.     It  is  nowhere  but  in  the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country,  and 
where  there  is  a  great  accumulation   of  personal 
property,  that  it  could  be  borne  for  a  day;  and  even 
there  it  would  be  most  oppressive,  and  would  not 
be  endured.     It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  States  has  greatly  changed 
since  the  late  war.      At  that  time  they  were  all  free 
of  debt.     Since   then,  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of 
improvement  has  led  many  of  them  to  emliark  in 
great  undertakings,  which   has   involved  them  in 
heavy  indebtedness;  so  much  so,  that  several  of 
them,  for  a  time,  sunk  under  its  weight;  and  some 
of  them,  even  now,  are  not  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  their  domestic  debi;  while  others,  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  are  laud- 
ably struggling  to  maintain  their  credit  under  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  State  taxation.     They  can 
bear  no  more.     Thi.^  Government  must,  therefore, 
look  elsewhere  for  its  means,  or  set  limits  to  its 
ambition.    If  the  attempt  were  made  to  collect  even 
a  tithe  of  the  war  expenses  by  a  direct  tax,  bur- 
dened as  they  now  are,  many  of  the  States  would- 
sink  into  despair,  bankruptcy,  and  the  disgrace  of 
repudiation.     The  people,  everywhere,  would  rise 
up,  and  drive  out  of  power  the  authors  of  their 
calamity. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  HENRY  NICOLL, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  15,  1848. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Bill  to  authorize 

a  Loan  not  exceeding  §18,500,000. 

Mr.  NICOLL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  no  little  embarrass- 
ment that  I  rise  to  address  the  committee  on  the 
important  subject  now  under  discussion.  Had  I 
consulted  my  personal  feelings  in  the  matter,  I 
should  have  abstained  from  any  participation  in 
the  debate;  but  as  a  member  of  the  committee  from 
which  this  bill  has  emanated,  and  more  than  all,  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  country — a  city  sensitively  alive  to 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


all  legislation  in  relation  to  the  national  finances, 
and  deeply  interested  in  having  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect  discreet  and  proper,  and  regu- 
lated in  such  manner  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country — 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  to  the  commit- 
tee the  viev/s  which'l  entertain  in  regard  to  the 
best  mode  of  negotiating  the  proposed  loan,  and 
at  tiie  same  time  to  express  my  entire  dissent  from 
the  bill  a.9  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  commu- 
nicated at  the  opening  of  Congress,  has  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
Government  to  borrow  the  sum  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  fifteen  and  a  half 
millions  are  to  supply  a  deficiency  then  estimated 
at  that  amount  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  of  which  the  remainder — three  millions 
• — is  for  the  necessary  reserve,  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  the  treasury.  TJie  President  has  recommended 
that  this  loan  should  be  issued  under  the  same 
provisions  and  restrictions  as  have  been  enacted  in 
'regard  to  the  twenty-three  million  loan  of  the  last 
session — that  is,  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
fundable  at  the  option  of  the  holder  in  a  six  percent, 
stock,  redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  negotiation  of 
this  loan,  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  add  to  its  revenues,  it  has  been  further 
recommended  by  the  Executive,  that  a  tax  of 
twenty -five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  should  be  imposed 
on  all  tea  and  coffee  to  be  imported  into  the  coun- 
try. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  liis  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  has 
earnestly  united  in  these  recommendations.  For 
reasons  which  are  well  known,  we  have  been  ofli- 
cially  apprized  that  the  amount  which  was  sup- 
posed at  the  opening  of  Congress  to  be  necessary 
may  be  reduced  to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  the  plan  of  the  Administration,  and  is  re- 
garded by  their  friends  as  the  only  one  which  ought 
to  be  adopted.  It  has  met,  however — and  this  per- 
haps vv'as  to  be  expected — with  no  favor  in  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  They  have  de- 
liberately rejected  it,  and  in  lieu  thereof  have  pro- 
posed a  simple  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars 
in  a  six  per  cent,  stoclr,  redeemable  after  twenty 
years,  and  not  to  be  negotiated  under  par.  The 
minority  of  the  committee  have  imbodied  the  sug- 
gestions of  tiie  President  in  the  substitute  reported 
by  them,  with  an  additional  provision,  restricting 
the  amount  of  treasm'y  notes  at  any  time  outstand-  I 
ing,  under  all  acts,  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  j! 
Of  this  last  provision,  I  propose  to  speak  hereafter,  jj 
It  is  between  these  tv/o  plans  of  finance  that  tlie  i 
committee  is  now  to  choose.  i! 

'  I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expected  to  have  |j 
heard  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of; 
W"ays  and  Means,  [Mr.  Vixton,]  when  he  opened  \  i 
this  debate  a  few  days  ago,  a  full  exposition  of  the 
reasons  v;hich  had  induced  the  committee  to  give 
their  preference  to  the  bill  reported  by  him.  The 
minority  of  this  House  and  the  Government,  after 
its  deliberate  recommendation  of  a  plan  for  the  rais- 
ing of  this  money,  which  .seemed  to  them  feasible, 
had  a  right  to  hear  the  reasons  for  its  rejection,  and 
the  substitution  of  another  so  different  from  their 
own.  Such  a  course  was  due  to  this  House  and  the 
country.  Has  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  given,  or  even  attempted  to  give, 
any  such  explanation  }  I  regret  to  say  he  has  not.  [  j 
So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  understand  the  re-  '! 
marks  of  that  gentleman,  I  believe  I  may  safely  j| 
assert  that  not  a  single  reason  has  been  urged  by 
him  for  this  rejection  of  the  plan  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  care- 
fully avoided  the  subject,  and  has  assiduously 
occupied  himself  in  endeavoring  to  show  that  egre- 
gious errors  had  been  committed  in  estimating °the 
deficiency  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  next 
at  only  sixteen  millions  o'f  dollars.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  these  errors  are 
highly  exaggerated  in  ids  remarks;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  far  wiser  on  the  part  of  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  commiitee,  iiad  he,  instead 
of  this  labored  attempt  to  magnify  the  extent  of  our 
financial  wants,  availed  himself  of  his  conceded 
ability  to  defend  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued 
by  the  majority  in  respect  to  this  loan.  Nothino- 
can  be  more  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Govern"- 
ment  in  the  raising  of  money  than  to  have  it  go 


j  forth   to  the  world  that  we   are  so   straitened  in 
!  our  finances,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  show.     No  better  plan  could  be  de- 
I  vised  to  alarm  the  capitalists  of  the  country  than 
that  which  has  been   followed   by  my  honorable 
friend.     Deeming  the  course  taken  by  him  in  this 
;  respect  of  most  pernicious  tendency,  I  will  now 
I  ])roceed  to  review  his  statements  in  respect  to  v/hat 
j  he  calls  the  errors  in  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
j  of  the  Treasury;  and  in  doing  so,  will  endeavor  to 
shov/  how  untenable  are  his  positions,  and  vindi- 
cate the  correctness  of  the  course  taken  by  the  head 
I  of  the  finaricial  department  of  the  Government. 
I      I  shall  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  recommending  a  loan  of 
i  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  has  asked  for  as  much 
I  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  am  pie  means  in  the 
I  treasury  up   to  the  first  day  of  .July  next.     The 
*  first  charge  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  conimit- 
i  tee  is,  that  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
;  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last,  were  largely  over- 
'  estimated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
;  the  Treasury  made  at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 
!  sion  of  Congress;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  for  the  like  period, 
were  estimated  greatly  under  their  real  amount. 
I  This  might  be  admitted  without  in  any  manner 
detracting  from  the  judgment  or  accuracy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  without  advancing 
the  argument  of  the  chairman  of  Mie  committee  a 
single  step;  for,  in  asking  for  this  new  loan,  and  in 
estimating  the  deficiency  which  it  is  intended  to 
supply,  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  dif- 
ference between  the  realities  and  the  estimates  of 
the  past  year.     But,  sir,  under  what  circumstances 
were  these  estimates  of  receipts  made.'    The  new 
tariff  act  was  about  going  into  operation,  and  how 
long  it  would  be  before  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
revenues  would  be  felt,  no  one  could  calculate  with  ' 
precision.     The  vast  exportation  of  our  produce 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year  was  just  then  ; 
commencing,  and  its  magnitude  was  fully  counted  ! 
upon.   But  who  could  have  anticipated  that  so  great  i 
a  portion  of  its  avails  as  nearly  twenty-three  millions  i 
of  dollars  would  have  been  returned  in  coin  instead  { 
of  the  dutiable  articles  of  Europe.'  The  importation  ' 
of  so  large  an  amount  of  specie  was  fortunate  in  [ 
the  extreme,  for  it  has  flowed  into  those  portions  [ 
of  the  country  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  bread-  i 
stuffs  exported  had  been  produced,  restoring  to  the  | 
people  a  sound  currency,  and  bringing  to  them  in-  I 
creased  prosperity.    The  estimates  of  the  expenses  j 
of  the  Government  were  made  for  a  state  of  war —  I 
a  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  theatre  of  action  i 
was  at  least  two  thousand  miles  distant,  to  which  I 
large  numbers  of  troops  were  to  be  transported,  at 
a  vast  expense,  and  under  circumstances  that  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  and  appreciate.     No  hu- 
man being  should  be  held  liable  for  the  accuracy 
of  estimates  made  upon  data  so  flecessarily  imper- 
fect.    When  we  add  to  all  this  the  large  number 
of  subsequent  appropriations  made  during- the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  for  v/hich  no  estimates  could  have 
been  legally  or  properly  made,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  expenses  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
have  overrun  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     The  estimates  of  these  expenditure-^, 
it  must  have  been  fully  known  to  all  parties,  could, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Jiave  been  but 
an  approximation  to  the  reality.     And  although 
now  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  difference, 
and  to  complacently  dwell  upon  it  as  a  misfortune, 
what  gentleman  is  there  on  the  other  side  who 
would  not,  in  case  the  Governinent  liad   asked  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  for  a  loan  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
thinks  ought  to  have  been  done,  warmly  have  con- 
demned such  a  course  as  unnecessary,  and  as  inju- 
rious to  the  best  interests  of  the  country?    I'ho 
chairman  of  the  committee  seems  to  think  that  a 
loan  for  that  amount  could  then  as.  easiiy  have 
been  negotiated  as  one  for  twenty-three  millions 
of  dollars;  and, in  support  of  this  conclusion,  states 
that  the  offers  for  that  loan,  at  the  time  that  propos- 
als were  invited,  exceeded  in  the  aggregate  the 
sum  of  fifty  millionsof  dollars.    It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  highest  offers  for  the  great  bulk  of 
that  loan',  and  which  were  accepted,  v/ere  made  at 
but  a  small  fraction  above  jvar;  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  pros- 
perity.    I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
vVays  and  Means  whether  he  really  thinks  that 


even  par  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  loan  had 
the  amount  thrown  upon  the  market  been  so  large- 
ly increased  as  he  contends  it  ought  to  have  been.' 
I  a.-sk  him,  in  all  candor,  wliether  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  offers  for  this  loan  so  much  exceeded  the 
amount  to  be  disposed  of,  furnishes  any  evidence 
that  there  was  then  an  amount  of  capital  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  said  offers,  or  anything  like  it, 
seeking  investment.'    Sir,  the  individuals  who  of- 
,  fered  for  this  loan  v/ere  not,  to  any  extent,  capital- 
j  ists.     They  were  legitimately  operating,  and  not 
j  for   investment,  but   for   profit.     They   all   were 
I  aware  tliat  but  twenty-three  millions  were  to  be 
j  disposed   of,   and  they  desired   to   be  the  means 
i  through  which  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan  might 
be  gradually  absorbed  into  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  complete  fallacy  to 
I  argue,  from  the  number  and  amount  of  these  bids, 
I  that  a  greater  sum  could   have  been  disposed   of 
I  than  has  actually  been  negotiated.     It  would,  Mr. 
I  Chairman,  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  liigh- 
est  degree  mischievous  to  have  asked,  at  the  penod 
referred  to,  for  so  great  a  loan  as  forty  millions  of 
'  dollars.     There  was  nothing,  then,  in  the  financial 
j  state  of  the  country  to  indicate  any  diminution  in 
I  our  prosperity.     Our  trade  was  healthy  in  all  its 
;  branches,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  re- 
;  verse.     Great  Britain  had   not   then   commenced 
;  her  desperate  struggle  to  turn  the  exchanges  in 
I  her  favor  by  any  means  and  at  any  cost.     Every- 
I  thing  denoted  a  continuance  of  the  favorable  state 
i  of  tilings  then  existing.     For  these  reasons,  I  do 
not  sec   how  any  censure  is  to  be  laid   upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  not  asking  for  an 
amount  greater  than  be  was  fully  justified  in  sup- 
posing the  Government  would  require. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  has  not  confined  liis  attacks  to  sup- 
posed errors  in  the  estimates  of  the  past  year.  He 
has  assailed  with  equal,  perhaps  greater  vigor, 
those  which  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Here,  at  least,  he  "ima- 
gines he  is  upon  impregnable  ground;  and  yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  here  my  hon- 
orable fiiend  is  equally  in  fault.  He  professes  to  be 
entirely  confident  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
for  the  present  year  will  fall  at  least  five  millions 
short  of  the  estimates.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
entitled  to  expect  from  the  other  side  any  willing 
concessions  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  pres- 
ent revenue  tariff.  Their  feelings  and  prejudices 
against  this  great  measure  of  the  Administration 
need  no  illustration  from  me.  It  is  in  proper  keep- 
ing with  their  policy  to  underrate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  amount  of  revenues  which  we  are  tr> 
receive  from  the  customs.  But,  sir,  what  grounds 
are  there  for  charging  the  Secretary  with  any  errors 
in  estimating  these  receipts  at  thirty-one  millions 
of  dollars,  as  has  been  done  by  him  .'  The  returns 
thus  far,  for  the  current  year,  give  no  such  indi- 
cation; on  the  contrary,  they  fully  warrant  the 
belief  that  those  estimates  of  receipts  are  not,  in 
any  degree,  exaggerated: 

The  receipts  from  custom!-  for  (he  first  quarter  of  Ihe  pres- 
ent yenr  were >f  11.106.257 

For  the  same  quarter  last  year   6J1.5a;826 


Increase 4,952,431 


Tlie  receipts  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  vcar 

were ". . . .       5,337,879 

For  the  same  quarter  last  year 3,841,192 


Increase 1,698,687 

Total  increase  for  the  two  quarters 6,649.118 


If  the  increase  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
present  year  should  be  at  a  similar  rate,  the  whole 
amount  of  increase,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be 
$13,298,236;  and  the  revenues  from  the  customs 
would  thus  yield  an  amount  exceeding  thirty-five 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Again:  if  no  greater 
amount  shall  be  realized  from  customs  in  the  remain- 
ing quarters  of  the  present  year  than  was  obtained 
in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  past  year,  the 
whole  amount  received  would  be  f;33,35fi,984.  It 
will  be  perceived  that,  even  upon  this  hypotdesis, 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  nearly  §9,500,000  in  the 
receipts  over  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
current  year.  That  this  ratio  of  increase  is  still 
going  on,  we  are  fully  justified  in  asserting.  The 
receipts  for  duties  at  the  custom-houseat  New  York 
for  the  month  of  January  last,  were  ^9,305,017 — 
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being;  an  increase  of  $870,181  over  the  same  month 
iast  year;  while,  in  the  first  ten  days  of  the  present 
month,  the  receipts  at  the  same  custom-house  were 
$], 028, 549^sho wing;  an  increase  over  the  receipts 
for  the  same  period,  in  February  of  the  last  year, 
of  §505,404;  and  the  indications  would  seem  to  be 
abundant  that  this  large  ratio  of  increase  will  be 
sustained  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  seem  inclined  to  take  issue  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  respect  to  the 
estimate  of  receipts  for  the  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  present  year,  although  he  is  a  little  dis- 
posed to  question  its  accuracy.  The  actual  re- 
ceipts from  this  source  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  were 
$2,493,355  20.  The  Secretary  has  estimated  them 
for  the  present  year  at  §3, 500, 000;  and  the  returns 
which  have  thus  far  been  made  fully  sustain  him 
in  this  estimate.  The  receipts  from  this  source, 
for  one-half  of  the  current  year,  are  $1,805,778, 
which  will  admit  of  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
rates  of  increase  in  the  remaining  two  quarters  of 
the  year  witliout  the  revenues  from  this' source 
falling  below  the  estimated  amount.  But  it  may 
be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  considerable  dim- 
inution in  these  receipts  is  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  warrants  for  bounty  lands,  issued  to  our 
soldiers  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last 
session.  Some  such  effect  may  be  produced  by 
this  cause,  although  it  is  not  yet  apparent;  but  any 
deficiency  thus  arising  v/ill,  I  believe,  be  nearly 
if  not  fully  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  immi- 
gration to  the  country  from  Europe.  It  is  con- 
tended, hov/ever,  and  with  great  earnestness  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  the  receipts 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands  are  wholly  un- 
availalile  to  the  treasury  at  present,  except  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  the  national  debt,  for  which  pay- 
ment, and  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal,  the 
■whole  amount  of  these  receipts  is  solemnly  pledged. 
Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  this  pledge,  I  only  hope  that  we  may  act 
with  equal  honor  and  integrity  in  providing  for  the 
redemption  of  the  loan  which  we  are  now  about  to 
authorize.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, is,  I  think,  clearly  in  error  in  supposing  that 
any  sinking  fund  is  diiecfed  to  be  established  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  such 
redemption.  If  the  stocks  cannot  be  purchased  in 
the  market  at  their  par  value,  the  Secretary  has  no 
authority  under  the  law  to  make  any  other  invest- 
ment of  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  loan.  It 
must  remain  in  the  treasury,  to  be  used  only  upon 
the  contingency  above  named.  So  long,  then,  as 
the  credit  of  the  Government  is  sustained  and  these 
stocks  arc  above  par,  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  may,  and  indeed  must, 
remain  in  the  treasury,  and  may  be  made  available 
as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  reserve  or  deposit  of 
three  millions,  required  to  be  kept  there.  In  doing 
so,  the  pledge  would  not  be  violated,  for  tlte  money 
would  not  be  appropriated  or  expended. 

In  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the 
present  year,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  assert- 
ed by  him  that  v/e  have  not  now  before  us  full 
statements  of  the  amount  of  those  expenses;  or 
that  there  is  any  probability  of  further  additions 
to  them,  save  in  a  single  instance.  The  point  made 
by  the  gentleman  is,  that  the  Government  is  cen- 
surable for  not  having  presented  an  estimate  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  of  the 
•whole  amount  which  it  is  now  ascertained  v/as  ac- 
tually wanie<l.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
alre.idy  given  sufiicient  reasons  why  this  could  not 
be  done.  It  was  impossible,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  as  every  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  must  know,  or  ought  to  know.  No 
one  dares  to  charge  the  Government  with  a  v/ant 
of  good  faith  in  this  matter.  The  estimates  were 
presented  by  the  Heads  of  Departments,  acting 
under  a  sound  discretion,  and  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  important  duties.  It  seems  to  me, 
when  we  turn  to  consider  what  has  beeen  achieved' 
in  this  war,  how  many  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come and  under  what  disadvantao;e3,  and  how 
many  glorious  battles  have  been  won,  it  is  hardly 
worth  our  while  to  criticise  too  nicely  the  accuracy 
of  estimates  for  operations  .so  extended  in  their 
nature,  and  so  successful  in  their  results.  But  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  arraigned  for  the  course  taken 


in  relation  to  the  estimates  of  th.e  (Quartermaster 
General,  which  resulted  in  their  being  reduced  by 
that  officer  in  the  sum  of  $2,8GO,000.  Here  is, 
in  fact,  the  strongest  point  upon  v/hich  the  gentle- 
man relies.  It  will  be  well  remembered  how  ably 
it  was  elaborated  by  him;  how  nicely  and  curious- 
ly every  word  in  the  letter  of  the  Ctuartermaster 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  War  was  weighed  and 
commented  upon,  and  some  hidden  meaning,  some 
want  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  own  es- 
timates, attempted  to  be  wrung  from  the  guarded 
language  of  the  letter.  Like  lago  in  the  play,  my 
honorable  friend  "  is  nothing  if  not  critical;''  and 
he  thinks  that  he  has  here  found  sufiicient  reason 
to  sustain  him  in  his  position.  Sir,  I  admit  that 
the  language  of  the  Q,uartermaster  General  is  suf- 
ficiently cautious;  but  I  affirm  that  it  does  not 
authorize  the  inference  that  the  estimate  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  present  year  in  his  department  is 
under  the  amount  which  will  be  actually  required. 
It  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  public  interests  to  have  made  kno'vn  some 
of  the  important  grounds  upon  v/hich  he  has  been 
able  to  reduce  this  estimate.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  assented  to  this 
reduction,  and  has  assumed  its  responsibility.  I 
doubt  not  the  step  has  been  taken  by  him  with  de- 
liberation. I  am  willing  to  give  it  my  full  reliance, 
for  I  know  that  his  information  on  the  subject 
must  be  far  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  any 
that  we  can  obtain. 

But,  sir,  admitting,  if  you  choose,  that  in  these 
estimates  of  expenditure,  deficiencies  to  some  ex- 
tent are  necessarily  to  be  found,  may  we  not  count 
upon  receiving  from  Mexico  far  more  than  sufii- 
cient to  counterbalance  them?    That  unhappy  and 
heretofore  distracted  country  may,  I  believe,  be  con-  i 
sidered  as  practically  in  onr  possession.    Weknow  j 
its  resources  and  its  wealth.   Will  they  not,  under  i 
returninij  order  and  good  government,  be  lai-gely  ' 
increased?    Firmly  believing  that  the  policy  of  this  i 
Government  in  respect  to  Mexico  will  be  wise  and 
liberal,  and  that  under  its  jn-otecting  care,  quiet  and  i 
confidence   and   harmony   will   appear   in   places  ' 
where  they  have  so  long  been  strangers,  I  have  ! 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  revenues  which  may  j 
be  collected  by  us  in  that  country  will  be  fi\r  greater 
than  any  one  has  thus  far  ventured  to  anticipate,  i 
I  have  seen  estimates  which  are  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent reliable,  putting  the  total  revenues  of  the  Mex- 
ican  Government   at  twelve   millions  of  dollars. 
Sir,  if  we  can  collect  but  one-half,  or  even  a  quar- 
ter of  this  amount,  we  shall   sensibly  relieve  our 
own  finances.    I  maintain  that  these  contributions, 
sanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  settled  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  are  in  no  respect   unjust  or 
improper.      It  is  not  a  scheme  of  plunder  or  pil- 
lage, that  has  been  devised  by  the  Government,  as 
has  licen  charged  upon  them.     In  directing  these 
contributions,  they  have  aimed  to  make  the  Mexi- 
can people  knov/and  feel  the  burdens  of  this  v/ar, 
which  they  have  so  Ions;  and  unreasonably  pro- 
tracted; but,  sir,  other  effects  will  flow  from  this 
sy.stem.    .The  people  of  Mexico  will  be  taught  to 
learn  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and   discreet  govern- 
ment.     Their    revenues,   heretofore   squandered 
amongst  corrupt  men,  will  now  be  applied  to  their 
legitimate  use — the  preservation  of  order,  and  the 
protection  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  result  will, 
in   my   judgment,    not   only  recruit  the  military 
chests  of  our  army,  but  it  will  bringgreat  and  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  people  of  Mexico  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  time  to  follow  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  in  hisj^loomy 
speculations  as  to  our  financial  wants  in  the  com- 
ing year.  His  forebodings  in  this  respect  I  deem 
to  be  as  unfounded  as  they  are  prejudicial.  We 
are  not  now  legislating  for  a  future,  but  for  an  ex- 
isting real  and  ascertained  deficiency  in  our  rev- 
enues. It  is  true,  the  probabilities  are  at  present 
in  favor  of  the  necessity  &f  a  further  loan  in  the 
next  fiscal  year;. but  what  may  not  occur  before 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  consider  it  in  this 
House?  We  may  even  now  be  on  the  eve  of 
peace  v/ith  Mexico.  An  event  so  auspicious  would 
at  once,  of  itself,  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  negotiating  the  credit  of  the  Government  to  any 
amount  that  might  be  required  to  relieve  its  wants. 
Besides,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall,  before'  this 
loan  can  be  required,  know  more  fully  the  extent 
to  which  We  shall  be  able  to  draw  revenues  frojn 


Mexico.  The  future  is  too  full  of  hope,  to  admit 
of  such  sombre  forebodings  as  v/e  have  been  favor- 
ed with  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Every- 
thing v/ould  seem  to  point  to  th.e  wisdom  of  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  only  subject  now  before 
us — the  pressing  and  immediate  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If,  sir,  I  have  .shown,  as  I  trust  I  have,  that  the 
Government  will  require  a  loan  to  the  extent  of 
but  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  to  supply  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  in  the  treasury,  the  question  remains 
to  be  considered,  on  what  terms,  and  in  what 
manner  it  ought  to  be  authorized?  I  will  remark 
preliminarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our  plain 
duty,  in  raising  means  to  so  large  an  amount, 
to  take  care  that  it  be  done  with  as  little  possible 
injury  to  the  great  business  relations  of  the  coun- 
try. If,  in  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  this  loan, 
v/e  can  direct  it  to  be  effected  in  a  manner  which, 
by  admitting  of  a  gradual  instead  of  a  sudden  ab- 
sorption of  capital,  and  which,  by  furnishing  to 
the  countrjT-,  not  a  circulation  or  a  currency,  but  a 
convenient  instrument  of  transfer  and  exchange, 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  any  se- 
rious injury  or  embarrassment,  I  maintain,  that 
it  is  our  plain  duty  to  follow  that  course  in  directing 
its  issue.  Sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  such  effects  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  follow  from  adopting  the  plan 
(■ecommended  by  the  minority  of  tlie  committee 
than  from  that  which  I  fear  it  is  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  the  responsible  majority  of  this  Hou^e 
to  force  upon  the  Government.  Wh.at  are  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  treasury  notes?  The  only 
one  which  has  been  urged  with  any  degree  of 
plausiljility  is  their  liability  to  become  a  depreci- 
ated currency,  tending  to  drive  our  specie  abroad, 
and  to  inflate  prices.  Treasury  notes  are  in  no 
sensf  of  the  word  currency  or  circulation.  They 
are  not  payable  on  demand,  and  are  invariably 
upon  interest.  As  well  might  we  contend  that  the 
bills  of  exchange  and  pronn'ssory  notes  of  the  com- 
mercial world  were  a  part  of  the  paper  money  of 
the  country.  It  has  also  been  attempted  to  diaw 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  supposed  perni- 
cious effects  of  treasury  notes  from  the  continental 
money  of  the  Revolution  and  from  what  occurred  in 
respect  to  similar  issues  in  the  last  war.  There  i.s 
no  parallelism  in  the  cases.  In  our  first  great  con- 
test, the  credit  of  the  Grovernment  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  and  as  paper  money.  We  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  then  had  a  currency  at  all.  In  tj|e 
war  of  1812,  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  a 
universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  through- 
out the  whole  country,  with,  I  believe,  a  solitary 
exception.  All  currency  was  then  necessarily  de- 
preciated; and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that, 
with  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  de- 
stroyed, and  its  expenses  so  suddenly  and  largely 
increased,  its  credit  should  have  been  seriously 
impaired.  Its  stocks  and  treasury  notes  were  both 
depreciated  to  a  large  extent,  althoiigh,  I  believe, 
at  all  times  the  latter  commanded  higher  prices  in 
the  market  than  the  former.  What  is  our  present 
situation  in  this  respect?  We  have  accruing  an- 
nual revenues  to  the  amount  of  between  thirty-four 
and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount 
of  treasury  notes  to  be  at  any  time  outstanding, 
under  all  issues,  is  confined  to  twenty  milions  of 
dollars.  It  is  known  to  all  that  these  treasury 
notes  are  at  all  times  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
public  dues;  hov/,  then,  is  there  a  possibility  of 
any  serious  depreciation  in  their  value  when  the 
amount  of  their  issue  is  thus  carefully  limited? 
Tiie  conviction  that  such  cannot  be  the  case  be- 
comes conclusive,  when  we  consider  that  these 
same  notes  may  at  any  time  be  funded  in  a  Gov- 
ernment six  per  cent,  stock. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  may 
safely  is^ue  the  full  amount,  of  treasury  notes 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  authorize,  and  which 
will  not,  in  addition  to  those  as  well  now  outstand- 
ing: as  those  which  can  be  issued  by  law,  amount  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  v>fithout  producing 
any  sensible  embarrassment  in  the  monetary  affairs 
of 'the  country.  I  sincerely  believe  that  such  an 
issue  v/ould  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  busi- 
ness operations,  afiTording  not  only  increased  facili- 
ties of  remittance,  but  the  con  veniency  of  temporary 
investments,  at  all  times  so  desirable  in  our  large 
commercial  cities.  Under  so  benign  an  operation, 
the  transfer  of  this  large  amount  of  capital  from 
its  present  channels  into  the  stock  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  would  be  gradual,  and  its  effects,  to  a  great 
extent,  innocuous.  The  cbnirmari  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Meana  has  condemned  the  issu- 
ing of  trcHSury  notes  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
twenty-three  million  loan,  on  the  ground  that,  be- 
ing now  worth  less  than  specie,  as  hs  avers,  they 
are  flowing  back  into  the  treasury  (to  quote  his 
own  words)  "  in  payment  of  all  Government  de- 
mands, and  thus  the  Government  is,  or  shortly 
must  be,  unable  to  meet  its  engagements  in  spe- 
cie." Wo  such  event  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to 
occur.  Treasury  notes  have  in  no  instance  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Government  at  less  than  their 
par  value.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  all 
these  treasury  notes  now  coming  back  upon  the 
Government,  are  reissuable — a  fact  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  seems  to  have  forgotten. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  appearance  of 
monetary  affairs,  to  justify  the  apprehension  that 
treasury  notes  will  not  hereafter  be  kept  at  par. 
But  it  has  been  asked,  in  what  manner  is  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  plan  of 
issuing  treasury  notes,  seeing  that  the  amount  of 
all  issues  is  restricted  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  the  treasury  notes  now  outstanding,  with 
those  remaining  to  be  issued  under  previous  laws, 
exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of  nineteen  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  dollars?  The  expla- 
nation is  a  simple  one.  Of  the  large  amount  of 
treasury  notes  which  is  now  outstanding,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  fifteen  millions,  a  very  considerable 
portion  will  be  converted  into  stock,  under  tlie 
provisions  of  the  law.  This  funding  process  is 
constantly  going  on.  For  every  dollar  of  treasury 
notes  thus  funded,  the  plan,  as  proposed  by  the 
minority  of  the  committee,  will  authorize  the  issue 
of  an  equivalent  in  treasury  notes,  the  amount  of 
which  upon  the  market  may  thus  be  kept  at  the  pro- 
posed limit,  reissuing  as  fast  as  notes  are  returned, 
until  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the  amount  is 
absorbed  into  stock.  The  amount  of  treasury 
notes  funded  from  the  1st  day  of  October  Inst  to 
the  7th  day  of  the  present  month,  is  $3,524,654 — 
giving  a  monthly  average  in  this  respect  of  over 
^800,000.  This  process  has  been  continued  during 
a  period  when  the  money  market  on  the  seaboard 
has  been  very  restricted;  when  the  rate  of  interest 
has  never  been  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 
a  year,  and  when  it  has  often  been  impossible  to 
negotiate  undoubted  commercial  paper  except  upon 
tyms  far  less  favorable.  No  more  satisfactory 
evidence  could  be  given  of  the  high  value  set  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  than  a  steady  pro- 
cess of  investment  like  this  in  its  stocks,  made 
under  circumstances  apparently  so  unpropitious. 
I  have  no  doubt,  iVIr.  Chairman,  that  wjien  the 
loan  we  are  now  discussing  shall  be  brought  into 
the  market,  it  will  be  an  object  of  equally  favor- 
able consideration. 
Mr.  DUERinquiredifhe  wastounderstand  hiscal- 
league  to  predict  that  the  loan  would  betaken  at  par? 

Mr.  NICOLL,  in  reply,  said:  i  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  will  be  the  case,  if  the  plan 
presented  by  the  minority  of  the  committee  shall 
be  adopted.  I  hope  the  Government  may  succeed 
in  effecting  the  loan  on  equally  favorable  terms, 
even  if  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  In  that  event,  however, 
the  responsibility  must  rest  v/ith  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  in  case  of  a  failure  to  get 
the  money  at  par. 

Mr.  N.  continued  his  remarks. 

I  do  not  share  in  the  apprehensions  of  those  who 
appear  to  think  that  this  loan  cannot,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  negotiated  at  par.  1  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  situation  of  the  country  is 
so  gloomy  as  it  is  represented  by  many.  I  can  see 
no  substantial  causes  for  any  drawback  to  ogir 
prosperity.  The  results  of  the  last  year  have  been 
most  gratifying.  There  never  has  been  a  season 
when  our  exports  have  been  larger,  or  when  they 
have  been  made  at  more  remunerating  prices. 
There  has  been  no  excess  of  imports  of  merchan- 
dise, and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  specie  im- 
ported has  been  coined  into  our  money,  and  gone 
into  the  thousand  channels  of  circulation  throu"-h- 
out  the  country.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  for  some 
time  past,  a  severe  pressure  has  existed  in  our  com- 
mercial cities  on  the  seacoast,  produced  not  by 
natural  causes  arising  at  home,  but  by  an  artificial 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  created  by  the  immense 
efforts  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  get 


back  their  coin,  and  to  turn  the  exchanges  Jn  their 
favor.  The  effects  of  these  causes  have  been  felt 
with  peculiar  severity  by  the  merchants  and  cap- 
italists of  the  seaboard.  Bills  of  exchange  to  a 
vast  amount  drawn  against  produce  exported  have 
been  dishonored  on  the  other  side,  and  new  remit- 
tances been  necessarily  sent  to  supply  their  place. 
The  losses,  too,  on  shipments  of  [iroduce  have  been 
large,  falling  in  a  very  great  degree,  not  on  the  pro- 
ducer, but  the  shipper.  Money,  too,  has  been 
drawn  from  our  banks  upon  foreiirn  credit,  thrown 
upon  the  market,  and  sold  at  the  existing  hi^h  rates. 
All  these  causes  have  combined  in  producing  a 
stricture  upon  the  money  market  in  our  Atlantic 
cities  greater  than  lias  been  known  for  several 
years.  How  nobly  this  crisis  has  been  met,  how 
uniformly  engagements  have  been  honored,  despite 
the  pressure,  and  the  proof  thus  given  to  the  world 
of  the  healthy  state  of  our  mercantile  credit  and 
commerce,  I  need  not  slop  to  say.  But  the  tide 
has  already  turned.  The  low  rate  of  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  compared  with  the  value  of  money 
here,  must,  under  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  bring 
back  to  us  the  capital  which  had  gone  under  the 
operation  of  the  causes  alluded  to.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  sound  financial  men,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  the  rate  of  interest  here  will  not  exceed 
five  per  cent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  our  Gov- 
ernment securities  will  henceforth  be  kept  steadily 
above  par. 

I  have  said  that  this  pressure  in  monetary  affairs 
has  l)een  confined  to  our  commercial  cities.  It  is 
true,  perhaps,  that  it  has,  in  some  portions  of  the 
country,  extended  itself  into  the  manufacturing 
districts;  but  in  such  cases,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  mainly  caused  i)y  larger  invest- 
ments than  usual  within  the  year  in  fixed  capital, 
and  by  their  necessary  connection  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  seaboard.  The  agricultural  portions  of 
our  country,  the  great  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  nation,  have  known  nothing  but  prosperity. 
The  profits  on  the  last  year's  vast  exports  have 
not  been  arrested  in  the  hands  of  the  moneyed  in- 
terest on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  have  chiefly  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  those  to  whom  they  rightfully 
belonged — the  farmers  of  the  country.  I  venture 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  pecuniary  distress 
or  stricture  has  existed  among  them.  The  returns 
of  our  banks  shov/  a  large  indebtedness  from  the 
cities  to  the  country,  so  unlike  what  has  been  the 
case  in  former  years;  and  the  excess  of  our  exports 
over  our  imports  furnishes  gratifying  proof  that 
there  has  been  no  overtrading  with  the  interior. 

It  is  apparent  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  any 
difficulty  should  be  found  to  exist  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  proposed  loan  with  the  capitalists  of  our 
cities — although  I  do  not  apprehend  that  such  will 
be  the  case — the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  would 
be  to  offer  it,  in  small  sums,  to  those  in  the  coun- 
try who  have  money,  and  by  whom,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  readily  taken,  as  a  desirable  and  secure 
investment.  In  my  own  city,  (New  York,)  a  plan 
like  this  was,  several  years  ago,  pursued  in  regard 
to  the  stock  created  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
the  Croton  water,  and  was  attended  with  entire 
success.  By  this  course,  any  combination  or  mo- 
nopoly, on  the  part  of  capitalists,  might  be  effectu- 
ally avoided. 

1  think,  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  injury  to  the  business  operations  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  it  has  been  stated,  would  be  likely  to 
be  caused  by  the  negotiation  of  this  loan,  have 
been  greatly  overrated.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  amount  asked  for  will  not  be  required  at 
once,  nor  in  sums  greater,  as  I  believe,  than  three 
millions  a  month;  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it 
is  needed  for  the  payment  of  contracts  here,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  no  very  considerable  part 
of  the  loan  will  be  expended  out  »f  the  country. 
I  ought  to  mention  here  another  advantage  which 
will  attend  the  issue  of«treasury  notes.  For  every 
dollar  required  to  be  expended  in  Mexico,  treas- 
ury notes,  which  are  understootl  to  be  above  par 
in  that  country,  might  be  most  advantageously 
disposed  of  there,  where  they  are  eagerly  sought 
for  as  a  desirable  mode  of  remittance.  The  objec- 
tion that  they  would  be  returned  upon  us,  and  the 
speciedrawn  upon  them  and  sentoutof  thecountry, 
is  untenable  under  the  present  rates  of  exchange, 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  less  favorable  for  some 
tijne  to  com.e.  ♦ 


I  propose  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  a  few- 
words  on  the  subject  of  additional  revenue,  which 
I  am  pursuaded  ought  to  be  voted  fearlessly,  and 
without  regard  to  consequences.  For  nearly  two' 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  foreign  war, 
necessarily  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  without  thus  far  imposing  a  single  additional 
burden  upon  the  people — an  example,  I  undertake 
to  say,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Thanks  to  our  abundant  resources  and  ouV  high: 
credit,  we  have  been  al)le  thus  far  todo  this  v  ithout 
difficulty;  bat  the  time  has  now  come  when  i^ 
should  occupy  the  serious  consideralio.^j  of  every 
member  on  this  floor — whether  we  shall  continue 
in  a  course  which  is  ultimately  calculated  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  ijnancial  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  ability  to  meet  our  engagements,  our 
determination  to  preserve  the  national  credit  un- 
tarnished., cannot  and  should  not  be  doubted.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  constituents,  to  their 
posterity,  to  take  care  that  the  large  debt  which, 
under  the  most  favorable  circurnstattces,  must  be 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  should 
he  redeemed  within  a  reasonable  time.  I  iFust 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  does  not 
regard  the  existence  of  a  large  national  debt  as  a 
nations!  evil,  and  who  is  not  convinced  that  a  fund- 
ing system,  unaccompanied  with  provisions  for 
ultimate  and  early  redemption  of  the  principal,  is 
calculated  to  throw  the  labor  of  the  country  at  the 
feet  of  our  own  and  foreign  capitalists.  Believing 
that  the  early  redemption  o-f  our  debt  is  requiretl 
by  every  consideration  of  national  honor  and  in- 
terest, I  shall  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  for  the  tax  as  proposed  by  him  on  tea 
and  coffee.  As  between  indirect  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, my  preferences  are  in  favor  of  the  latter.  1 
believe  all  taxation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  an  evil, 
and  I  think  a  greater  servicecould  not  be  rendered 
to  the  people  than  to  make  them  know  and  fetl  it 
is  such.  On  this  subject  I  speak  for  no  one  but 
myself.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  sentiments  of 
this  side  of  the  House  are  on  this  great  subject 
divided;  but  I  am  pursuaded  that  when  it  shall  be 
fully  and  thoroughly  discussed  before  the  intelligent 
masses  of  our  citizens,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
their  judgment  in  favor  of  a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, a»one  which  will  ensure  a  greater  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  the  affair's  of  Government, 
and  a  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  their  agents  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenues.  That  time, 
I  hope  and  believe,  is  rapidly  approaching.  I  know- 
that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  meaning  of 
dii-ect  taxation,  there  are  involved  great  difficulties 
as  to  the  imposing  it  with  fairness  and  equality?, 
grrowing  out  of  the  fixed  rule  of  the  Constitution 
requiring  such  taxes  to  be  laid  in  proportion  to  the 
ratio  of  representation,  which  is  so  different  in  mosti 
States  from  the  ratio  of  property  and  wealth.  I 
believe  that  these  difficulties  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  obviated,  if  not  removed;  but  I  have  not 
tirT)e,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  fitting,  that  I  should  now 
enter  upon  a  discussion  which  must  necessarily 
embrace  so  wide  a  i-ange.  Perhftps  on  some  future 
occasion,  the  opportunity  may  be  presented  of 
giving  my  views  at  length  on  this  intei-esting  sub- 
ject. I  will  only  say.  Mi-.  Chairman,  that  in  voting 
for  a  tax  on  ten  and  coffee,  1  admit  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  inequality  of  its  operation,  although  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  its  burdens  have  been  most 
unnecessarily  exaggerated.  Nor  do  I  think  thaS 
when  our  patriotic  people,  who  have  declared  so 
earnestly  in  favor  of  a  war,  which  has  covered 
their  country  with  glory,  are  made  to  understand 
that  additional  taxation  is  nece.ssary  to  maintain 
our  credit,  they  will  not  cheerfully  consent  to  it. 
To  believe  otherwise,  would  be  to  degrade  and  dis- 
grace them.  I  vote  for  this  tax,  because  it  can  be 
at  once  collected,  and  with  no  considerable  increase 
of  expense.  The  complex  machinery  of  our  cus- 
tom-houses is  in  successful  operation,  and  a  duty 
on  tea  and  coffee  would  be  levied,  and  the  money 
obtained  and  paid  into  the  ti-easury,  without  any 
delay,  and  without  additional  force.  To  design  and 
perfect  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  should  not  be  attempted  except  upon  the 
most  mature  consideration,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  not  to  be  collateral  with  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  upon  articles  of  consumption;  but 
is  intended  to  supplant  it,  and  to  be  the  only  mode 
of  collecting  revenues  for  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment.    So  great  a  change  as  this  is  not  the  work 
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of  a  day,  nor  should  it,  in  my  opinion,  take  place 
except  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  energies  of 
every  department  of  the  Governmeiii  may  beunited 
in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairmnn,  given  my  vievv^s 
«xplicicly  and  at  length,  in  respect  to  the  mode 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  negotiatmg  this 
loan,  and  in  providing  immediate  additional  rev- 
enue. In  doing  so,  I  believe  I  have  but  expressed 
what  7s  well  known  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  their  friends,  the  minority  of  this 
House.  Let  me  now,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
oandor,  call  upon  the  honoralile  chairman  of  tiie 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  come  forward 
and  state  in  what  manner  that  gentleman  and 
liis  political  friends  are  willing  to  replenish  the 
siational  treasury.  The  course  intended  to  be 
pursued  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in  this  import- 
ant matter,  will  l)e  open  and  manly.  Can  we  dare 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  equally  so  with  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side?  Sir,  lias  there  not  been  some 
hidden  reason  for  this  gloomy,  this  labored  and 
over-wrought  picture  of  our  financial  position? 
Has  it  been  ail  for  nothinsf,  that  we  have  been 
again  and  again  called  upon  to  mourn  over  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments,  which  have  been  con- 
jured up  on  the  other  side,  and  which  have  no  real 
existence,  save  in  their  imagination?  I  charge 
upon  the  majority  a  deliberate  purpose  in  those 
earnest  attempts  to  overrate  our-neccssities:  Lalel 
angids  ill  h^rba.  I  see  in  it  all  the  "  foregone  con- 
clusion" of  a  high  protective  tariff.  Ardent  and 
sincere,  as  I  honestly  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  be,  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  such  a  system,  it  is  most  significant  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  make  it  a  distinct  point 
in  opening  this  debate.  It  was  hinted,  but  not 
pressed ;  and  all  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
did  in  this  respect  was  but  to  express  his  belief — 
I  quote  the  gentleman's  own  words — "  that  the 
'  Government  will  be  compelled,  underthe  pressure 
'  of  its  necessities,  to  abandon  its  mischievous  free- 

*  trade  policy, and  to  come  l>ack  to  the  protection  of 

*  the  home  labor  of  the  country,  as  the  only  sure 

*  foundation  of  public  prosperity,  and  of  abundant 
<  supply  of  revenue."  And  is  this  the  course 
which  the  majority  are  determined  to  pursue?  Do 
they  really  believe  that  the  great  Democratic  party 
of  this  country  are  prepared  lo  abandon  a  system 
which  has  been  so  productiveof  revenue,  and  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  ?  Human  credulity  cannot  be  tasked  to  this 
extent.  No,  sir;  if  such  an  issue  is  to  be  made, 
the  responsibility  of  the  initiative  must  rest  with 
the  majority  in  this  House.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
now  be  taken.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  too 
significant;  the  events  of  the  future  too  uncertain; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  elements  of  the  majority 
are  too  discordant,  to  permit  this  issue  to  be  made 
at  present  by  the  other  side.  If,  however,  we  are 
wrong  in  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
minority  of  this  House  are  ready  and  willing  to 
go  before  the  country  on  such  an  issue.  The  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  people  has  condemned  the 
protective  system  in  every  form  and  shape;  and 
their  convictions  in  this  matter  are  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  likely  to  be  changed.  But,  how- 
ever unprepared  "or  unwilling  our  opponents  may 
now  be  to  renew  the  old  agitation,  there  is  much 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  their  settled  purpose 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  shall 
present  itself.  Come  when  the  contest  may,  it 
will  not  find  the  Deiriocratic  party  unprepared;  but 
the  battle,  when  next  fought,  will,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, take  a  higher  range;  and  the  issue  made  will 
be,  not  as  between  high  and  low  duties,  but  as  be- 
tween proUclion  and  direct  taxation. 

TEIE  TEN-REGIMENT  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF   MR.  J.  W.  MILLER, 

OF  NEW  JERSEY, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  8,  1848, 

On  the  bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  MILLER  said: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
discussion  has  been  prolonged  until  it  has  lost  all 


freshness  and  nauch  of  its  interest.  Yet  the  ques- 
tions which  it  lifts  brought  under  consideration  are 
of  such  deep  national  importance  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  Senate  while  I  ex- 
press the  reasons  for  the  vote  I  intend  to  give. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
about  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  the  13th  of  May, 
1846.  As  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  view  I 
intend  to  take  of  this  war,  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  fact  asserted  in  that  preamble,  I  will  pass  it 
over  with  this  single  remark,  that  if  the  authors  of 
that  preamble  intended  by  it  to  force  the  sanction 
of  Congress  to  a  doubtful  and  disputed  point  in 
the  history  of  this  v.'ar,  and  thereby  stifle  future 
investigation,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  but  a  slim 
and  shallow  device.  Truth  cannot  be  smothered 
beneath  a  preamble.  My  object  at  present  is  to 
pass  by  the  preamble,  and  to  examine  the  act  to 
which  it  is  appended.  By  the  first  section  of  that 
act  it  is  declared; 

'■'  Tliat,  for  the  purpose  orenabling  the  Government  of  the 
Uiiit(;(i  States  to  prosecute  saiil  war  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful termination,  the  President  lie,  and  lie  is  liereby,  autiio- 
rizcd  to  cuiploy  the  militia,  naval,  and  military  fone  of  llie 
(Jnitt.'d  States,  and  to  C!T1I  for  and  accept  the  services  of  any 
number  of  volunteers  not  exceedini!  fifty  thousand,  who  may 
offer  their  services  either  as  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  or 
riflemen,  tos<'rve  twelvemonths  after  they  shall  have  arrived 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  to  the  end  of  the  war,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  according  to  the  time  for  which  they 
shall  liave  been  mustered  into  service;  and  that  the  snm  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  or 
til  cotne  into  the  treasiirj-,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  be, 
and  the  same  is  herehy,  appro[iriated  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying the  provisions  of  this  act  into  eflfcct." 

This  is  the  solemn  and  only  declaration  made 
by  Congress,  tlie  war-making  power  under  our 
Constitution,  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  prosecute  the 
war  with  Mexico.  To  this  declaration,  then,  we 
must  look,  to  ascertain  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  is  to  be  prosecuted.  We  find  it  there  plainly 
and  distinctly  written,  that  the  great  object  Con- 
gress had  in  view  was  the  speedy  and  successful 
termination  of  hostilities. 

It  was  for  this  great  object,  and  none  other,  that 
Congress  authorized  the  Executive  to  employ  the 
militia,  the  military  and  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  for  this  that  we  then  placed 
at  his  disposal  $10,000,000  of  the  national  treasure. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  as 
also  from  tlie  mes.sage  of  tlie  President  recom- 
mending the  measure,  that  the  existence  of  the 
war  was  recognized  by  Congress,  and  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  country  were  authorized  to 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  what  was 
called  by  the  Pi'esident  an  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  to  revenge  American  blood  shed  upon 
American  soil.  The  President  himself  did  not 
dignify  the  hostilities  which  had  suddenly  broken 
out  on  the  disputed  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  name  of  war.  He 
calls  it  an  "  existing  collision."  I  read  from  his 
message  of  the  Uth  of  May,  1846: 

"The  most  enersetic  and  prompt  measures,  and  th9  im- 
mediate appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and  overpowering 
force,  are  recommended  toCongress  a.i  the  most  certain  and 
efficient  means  of  bringing  the  e.Yistlng  coliiiion  with  Mexi- 
co to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination. 

"In  making  these  recommendations,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
declare  that  it  is  my  anxious  desire  not  only  to  terminate 
hostilities  speedily,  but  to  bring  all  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween this  Government  and  Mexico  to  an  early  and  ami- 
cable adjustment." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses. Congress  recognized  the  war,  and  authorized 
the  President  to  prosecute  it.  Congress  did  not 
at  that  time,  imagine  that  they  were  givino-  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  employ  the  power  of 
this  Government  for  the  conquest  of  all,  or  any 
part  of  Mexico.  The  sole  object  was  to  bring  the 
war,  which  then  had  but  a  mere  existence,  to  a 
speedy  termination — to  crush  it  at  once  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  before  it  could  acquire  strength  or  per- 
manency. It  was  for  this  object* that  I,  and  the 
party  with  which  I  actiiere,  have  voted  fhr  all  the 
men  and  money  heretofore  asked  by  the  Executive. 

It  was  "for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Gov- 
erninent  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  the  said 
war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,"  that 
Congress  has  since,  from  time  to  time,  granted  all 
the  su[)piies  of  men  and  money.  It  was  for  this 
object  our  citizen-soldiers  rushed  to  the  frontier 
and  drove  back  the  invading  foe.  It  was  for  this 
our  arm^rossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  took  full 
vengeanffl^r  "American  blood  shed  upon  Anier- 


icati  soil."  It  was  still  for  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful peace  that  our  gallant  army  stormed  Monterey, 
environed  Vera  Cruz,  and  battered  down  its  wnlLs, 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  its  castle.  Ii  was 
for  this,  they  carried  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  then  descending  into  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
achieved  those  glorious  and  unparalleled  victories 
which  scattered  to  the  winds  the  armies  of  Mexi- 
co, overthrew  her  Government,  and  placed  her 
capital  in  our  possession. 

All  these  things  have  been  done  by  Congress, 
and  by  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
I  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination.  Now, 
j  sir,  let  us  inquire  what  the  President  hrts  done  in 
j  aid  of  that  great  purpose.  What  has  he  done  to 
I  bring  about  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  of 
I  this  war?  Nothing;  aye,  sir,  worse  than  nothing! 
For  he  did,  by  a  wild  and  unsuccessful  project,  of 
j  his  ov,'n  contrivance,  for  a  time  at  least,  enable  the 
I  enemy,  under  the  direction  of  Santa  Anna,  to  pro- 
I  long  the  war;  and  he  is  now  entertaining  such 
schemes  of  conquest  ss  v.'lll  not  only  prolong  the 
war,  but  must  render  its  termination' disastrous  to 
the  true  honor  and  interests  of  our  country.  In- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  of 
making  peace,  and  authorized  by  Congress  to  em- 
ploy the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to 
terminate  the  war  speedily,  the  President  has,  it 
appears  to  ime,  signally  failed  to  execute  that  high 
power,  and  to  discharge  that  responsible  trust. 
He  has  adopted  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  which,  whether  he  intended  it 
or  not,  has  delayed  and  prevented  the  declared 
purpose  of  Congress.  He  has  added  new  objects 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  he  has  indulged  in 
new  schemes  of  conquest.  He  has  gone  on,  from 
step  to  step,  until  that  war,  which  had  but  a  mere 
feeble  existence  on  the  Istof  May,  1846,  has  grown 
into  such  strength  and  power,  as  now  to  defy  our 
control.  Colli.-ion  of  troops  has  advanced  to  na- 
tional hostilities — repelling  invasion  from  our  soil 
has  become  invasion  by  us— defensive  war  made  of- 
fensive and  aggressive — the  dispute  about  a  bound- 
ary line  has  been  converted  into  a  war  for  boundless 
territorial  acquisitions.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Sevier]  said  the 
other  day  in  his  speech,  "  that  this  war  had  been 
prosecuted  by  the  President  in  the  face  of  an  op- 
position unparalleled  in  any  country."  If  that 
honorable  Senator  intended  by  this  charge,  to  be 
understood  that  there  was  any  party  in  this  coun- 
try who  had  opposed  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
for  the  purpose  declared  by  Congress  in  the  act  of 
the  13ih  of  May,  1846,  I  beg  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  deny  the  charge.  On  the  contrary,  the 
President  has  had  every  aid  afforded  him,  by  all 
parties,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  if  the  Senator  means  that  there  is  an 
opposition  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Mexico,  I  admit  the 
charge  to  its  full  extent.  The  Whig  party,  fjunasse, 
are  opposed  it — a  large  portion  of  your  own  party 
is  opposed  to  it — a  majority  of  this  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve, is  opposed  to  it — we  know  that  a  majority  of 
the  other  House  of  Congress  is  opposed  to  it — the 
feeling  of  the  country  is  advej-se  to  it — the  Con- 
stitution is  against  it — the  safety  of  the  Union 
forbids  it.  This  is,  indeed,  an  unparalleled  oppo- 
sition !  Yet,  sir,  in  the  face  of  this  fearful  opposi- 
tion, the  Executive  seems  determined  to  prosecute 
this  war  to  results  so  inimical  to  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  the  country.  We  are  to  have  no  peace 
short  of  the  annihilation  of  Mexico.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass,  through  the  exercise  of  executive 
power  ami  executive  policy,  that  that  little  war  of 
collision,  which  we  thoueht  lo  crush  at  a  blow  by 
our  power,  has  advanced  from  streneth  to  strength-, 
until  it  has  at  last  chained  the  nation  to  its  bloody 
car,  and,  confused  and  confounded  by  the  startling 
successes  of  our  arms,  we  are  now  told  that  there 
is  no  extrication  but  in  throwing  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  Destiny,  and  bidding  the 
blind  god  drive  on  !  Can  it  be  that  this  nation  of 
law,  and  of  order,  and  religion,  is  prepared  to  com- 
mit its  present  character  and  its  future  glory  to 
chance.' — are  twenty  millions  of  Christian  men  all 
at  once  to  turn  Turks.^— and,  forgetting  their  high 
duties  and  deep  responstbilities  to  their  God  and 
country,  submit  to  the  guidance  of  blind  destiny? 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  and  establish,  if  I  can,  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 
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1.  That  the  railitaiy  force  now  asked  for  by  the 
Executive,  is  not  necessary  to  the  relief  of  our 
army  in  Mexico,  nor  to  sustain  that  army  in  its 
present  commandini^  position. 

2.  That  til  is  additional  force  is  not  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  all  or  any  of  those  objects  of  the 
war,  heretofore  avowed  by  the  President,  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress,  or  contemplated  by  the  coun- 
try. 

3.  That  if,  under  present  circumstances,  we  grant 
this  additional  force,  we  shall  sanction  a  new  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  now  for  the  first  time  avowed  by 
the  Executive,  to  wit:  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
and  the  annexation  of  her  territory  and  people  to  our 
Union. 

4.  That  the  ^reat  object  of  the  war,  and  all  legit- 
imate wars,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace,  is  now 
v/ithin  our  power,  and  under  our  sole  control  and 
dictation. 

If  I  was  satisfied  that  the  force  asked  for  by  this 
bill  was  in  any  way  necessary  to  the  safely  of  our 
gallant  army  now  in  Mexico,  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  honor  of  the  nation,  I  would  feel  it  my  duty 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  would  do  so,  not  because  I 
believe  that  this  war  had  a  legal  and  cotjstitutional 
origii>;  not  because  I  believe  the  President  guiltless 
of  haviiio-  commenced  the  war  without  the  sanction 
of  Congress;  but  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the 
war  is  now^ an  acknowledged  existing  war  between 
my  country  and  a  foreign  Power,  and  that  the  army 
engaged  in  fighting  its  battles  is  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  I  consider  that 
even  an  illegal  war  imposes  some  claims  uy)on  the 
country,  which  cannot  be  safely  resisted,  and  that 
he  who  abandons  such  a  war  to  the  sole  control  of 
its  author,  who  still  holds  the  power  of  preventing 
a  peace,  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  fail  in  gel- 
ting  rid  of  the  war,  but  also  deepen  its  calamities. 
It  mu.st  be  remembered  that  while  the  President  is 
the  author  of  the  war,  the  country  is  its  subject, 
and  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  when  I  sustain  the 
country  under  the  infliction,  that  I  thereby  justify, 
or  even  give  countenance  to  him  who  inflicted  the 
evil.  If  an  unconstitutional  war  forced  no  claim 
for  support  upon  iho.^e  who  were  opposed  to  it, 
such  a  war  would  bring  but  few  evils  in  its  train. 
It  is  this  very  obligation  for  support  which  it  casts 
upon  the  imiocent,  that  gives  to  illegal  war  its  deep 
and  damning  dye.  My  opposition  to  this  bill  is 
founded  upon  other  considerations,  and  I  will  now 
proceed  to  state  them.  On  the  I5lh  of  May,  1846, 
by  the  act  to  which  I  have  already  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  we  authorized  the  Executive  to 
accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers  to 
serve  twelve  monthsor  during  the  war.  Since  that 
time  we  have,  by  several  acts,  increased  our  regu- 
lar army,  rank  and  file,  to  30,350.  The  naval 
force  has  also  been  increased,  as  estimated,  to  5,000 
sailors  and  marines — making  a  grand  total  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  force,  authorized  by  Congress  for 
the  prosecution.of  this  war,  of  85,350  men.  Con- 
gress has  also  placed  in  liie  hands  of  the  Executive, 
ample  means  to  equip  and  bring  into  the  field  this 
immense  force. 

On  the  30th  of  November  last,  the  date  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  report,  we  had  in  Mexico,  and 
en  route,  of  regulars,  21,519,  and  of  volunteers, 
during  the  war,  22,027.  Leaving  an  unexecuted 
authority,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  as  stated 
in  that  report,  to  enlist,  of  regulars,  8,481,  and  of 
volunteers,  during  the  war,  12,504 — in  all,  50,985 
men,  still  to  be  brought  into  service,  and  which, 
when  brought  into  the  field,  will  make  our  army  in 
Mexico  over  60,000,  rank  and  file. 

Now,  Sir,  with  an  army  now  in  Mexico  of  I'orty 
thousand  men,  and  v/iih  power  to  increase  it  to 
sixty  thousand,  the  President  comes  here,  in  the 
first  week  of  the  session,  and  asks  us  to  authorize 
him  to  enlist  ten  thousand  more  reg4.iiars,  and  to 
call  out  twenty  thousand  more  volunteers;  making 
an  army — to  be  authorized  by  Congress,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  war — of  ninety  thousand  men. 

1  have  heretofore  felt  it  to  be  my^luty  to  vote 
all  necessary  supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the 
support  of  our  army  in  Mexico,  and  am  still  will- 
ing to  do  so,  if  the  safety  of  the  country  should 
require  it;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  en- 
ormous force  cannot  be  -defended  upon  any  plea 
of  necessity.  I  know  that  the  demands  of  war 
are  great,  and  frequently  past  finding  out;  but  if 
this  war  is  to  be  confined  to  the  objects  hereto- 
fore avowed,  I  cannot  imagine  an  emergency  that 


would  require  this  additional  force.  In  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  I  look  at  our  present  military 
position  and  power  in  Mexico.  V/e  have  the 
possession  of  all  her  seaports;  she  has  no  navy  to 
dispute  our  occupation.  The  President  informs 
us  in  his  late  message,  "  that  our  arms  have  been 
'  everywhere  victorious,  having  subjected  to  our 
'  militaiy  occupation  a  large  portion  of  the  ene- 
'my's  country,  including  her  capita.1."  New 
Mexico  and  the  Caljfornins,  he  says,  "  are  now 
'  in  our  undisputed  possession  and  occupation, 
'  and  have  been  so  for  many  months,  all  resistance 
'  on  tiie  part  of  Mexico  having;  ceased  v.'-ithin  their 
'  limits."  We  also  occupy  all  her  military  roads, 
and  all  her  communications  to  the  seaboard.  We 
control  all  her  resources,  external  and  internal. 
Wo  have  the  possession  of  ail  her  strong  castles 
1  and  military  positions.  "We  have  met  and  over- 
1  thrown  all  her  armies,  in  positions  selected  by 
I  themselves.  We  have  stormed  her  fortified  towns 
I  and  destroyed  all  her  military  magazines.  Our 
'  victorious  arnty  now  revels  in  the  halls  of  her  cap- 
ital, and  its  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
submit  to  our  protection.  Her  military  chieftains, 
without  armies  to  coinmand,  are  making  war  upon 
each  other.  Her  people,  no  longer  able  to  defend 
their  country,  tremi-.lingly  beg  you  to  spare  their 
private  property.  Into  such  a  country,  or  rather 
the  ghost  of  a  country,  thus  mutilated  in  limb,  and 
mangled  in  body,  and  pierced  in  heart,  we  are  now 
to  send  90,000  men,  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war. 
Truly,  the  President  and  his  Secretary  are  heroes, 
but  heroes  of  the  Falstaft' order.  They  came  into 
the  field  after  the  death,  and  with  their  unfleshed 
swords  prick  the  stricken  foe.  What  was  the 
force  employed  to  reduce  Mexico  to  this  hopeless 
situation?     Why,  sir,  not  over  20,000  men. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1847,  General  Scott  com- 
menced his  march  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
number  of  troops  assigned  to  that  great  military 
expedition  is  not  given  us  by  the  Secretary  of 
War;  but  he  docs  inform  us  that  the  entire  force 
at  Cerro  Gordo  did  not  exceed  8,500  rnen;  and  at 
.Talapa  3,700  volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  was 
about  to  expire,  were  discharged.  The  army, 
thus  reduced  to  about  5,000,  remained  at  Puebia 
until  August;  when  it  was  reinforced  with  about 
5,000  more:  and  it  then  commenced  its  movement 
upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  little  army  of 
10,-000  iTien,  cut  off  from  its  base  line,  with  little 
hope  of  reinforcement,  abandoned  in  a  measure 
by  its  Government  at  home,  and  left  to  its  own 
resources,  made  its  way  through  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  descended  into  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  contended  with  an  army  of  three  times 
its  number,  strongly  fortified  in  chosen  positions, 
and  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  beneath 
the  walls  of  its  ancient  capital.  The  least  mistake, 
the  smallest  blunder,  on  the  part  of  our  comniand- 
ing  general,  would  have  been  destruction  to  our 
little  army;  but  there  was  no  blunder,  no  mistake 
there.  Through  narrow  defiles,  down  rocky  preci- 
pices, along  fortified  causeways,  storming  erobat- 
tied  castles,  that  heroic  ba«id  fought  its  way  into 
the  walled  city  of  Mexico,  and  our  flag  now  waves 
in  triumph  over  its  ancient  palaces.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  an  army  of  less  than  fen 
thousand  men.  Well  might  the  Secretary  of  War 
state  in  bis  report,  "  that  the  undertaking  to  be 
'achieved,  compared  with  the  means  einployed, 
'  was  one  of  unexampled  dilSculty  and  daring,  and 
'  to  secure  success  required  a  wonderful  combina- 
'  tion  of  military  science,  consummate  skill,  and 
'  disciplined  valor.'' 

V/hen  we  look  to  another  line  of  our  operations 
in  Mexico,  we  see  that  General  Taylor  is  left  there 
to  maintain  a  defensive  position,  with  a  force  of 
only  5,000  men,  the  principal  part  of  which  were 
raw  troops.  He  was  left  there  at  a  time,  too, 
when  it  was  known  to  the  Administration  here 
that  the  enemy  ^as  in  the  field  with  a  large  force, 
ready  to  strike  at  the  weakest  point  of  our  line. 
Santa  Anna,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  reduced 
force  under  General  Taylor,  and  of  his  exposed 
position,  was  not  long  in  detecting  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  regain 
his  sinking  fortunes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  fulfill 
his  prior  engagements  with  our  Executive  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war;  but  in  this  he  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. Our  little  army  of  five  thousand  received 
the  shock  of  twenty  thousand  men,^id  drove 
them  back  in  disastrous  Sight.  .  Sf 


Now,  Mr.  President,  while  the  world  accords  all 
praise  and  honor  to  our  army  in  Mexico  for  un- 
paralleled deeds  of  skill  and  valor — deeds  so  haz- 
ardous, so  disproportioned  to  the  force  employed — 
that  if  defeat  instead  of  success  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  their  superhuman  efforts,  not  a  spot  of  dis- 
honor would  have  fallen  upon  either  officers  or 
men — yet  the  country  will  inquire,  why  it  was 
that  so  small  a  force  was  employed  in  the  execution 
of  enterprises  so  disproportionate  to  its  strength. 
Was  it  because  the  country  required  the  sacrifice? 
Was  it  because  Congress  had  refused  to  errant  more 
men  ard  money?  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  For  before, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  our  armies  were  ex- 
posed to  these  unheard  of  hazards,  the  President 
had  full  power  to  increase  our  force  in  Mexico  to 
forty  thousand  men.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  blame  in  not  sending  this  force  into  the 
field  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  required;  difiicul- 
ties  attending  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  this  war 
may  have  prevented  it;  but  certainly  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Whig  party  are  to  be  condemned  for 
leavins:  General  Taylor  with  five  thousand  men  to 
contend  with  twenty  thousand;  nor  are  they  to  be 
held  responsible  for  directing  General  Scott  to  ex- 
ecute the  grand  campaign  of  Mexico  with  only  ten 
thousand  men;  when,  by  every  rule  of  war,  twenty- 
five  thousand  would  have  been  a  small  force  for  an 
enterprise  of  such  difficulty  and  hazard. 

If  twenty  thousand  men  have  accomplished  all 
that  I  have  stated  in  Mexico,  will  not  our  present 
authorized  force,  amounting  to  over  fifty  thousand 
men,  be  sufiicient  for  the  protection  of  our  army, 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  positions  there?  Yet 
now,  after  the  campaign  is  passed,  after  all  its 
hazards  have  been  encountered,  the  victory  won, 
and  the  enemy  helpless  and  harmless  at  our  feet, 
the  Administration  wakes  up  to  a  sense  of  duty 
towards  the  army  in  Mexico,  talks  about  its  peril- 
ous position;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  calls  upon  us  without  any 
delay  to  raise  ten  new  regiments  for  the  war.  I 
can  see  no  necessity,  connected  with  the  public  ser- 
vice in  Mexico,  requiring  this  additional  force. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  additional 
force  is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  any  of 
the  objects  of  the  war  hitherto  avowed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  contemplated  by  the  country. 

Tliere  i.s,  I  confess,  some  difficulty  in  naming  all 
the  objects  of  this  war.  They  are  changed,  multi- 
plied, or  diminished,  fi-om  time  to  time,  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  that 
we  are  fighting  to-day  for  objects  not  contemplated 
by  any  one  on  the  13th  of  May,  184G.  But  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  gather  these  objects- from  the  offi- 
cial communications  of  the  President,  they  are  as 
follows: 

First.  To  repel  invasion  and  avenge  the  blood 
of  our  citizens. 

Second.  To  overthrow  the  Government  of  Pa- 
redes  and  to  restore  Santa  Anna. 

Third.  To  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  se- 
cui  ity  for  the  future. 

Fourth.  To  conquer  a  peace. 

Nov/,  Mr.  President,  I  will  endeavor  to  show, 
from  the  solemn  admissions  of  the  Executive, 
made  in  his  official  communications  to  Congress, 
that  all  these  objects  have  already  been  fully  ac- 
complished, save  one — to  conquer  a  peace:  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  is  the  very  last  thing  the 
President  desires  to  conquer. 

As  to  the  first  named  object,  we  all  know  that 
the  invasion,  if  invasion  it  was, has  long  since  been 
repelled,  and  repelled,  too,  in  such  a  manner  as 
forever  to  secure  us  against  its  repetition  from  that 
quarter;  and  as  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  our 
citizens,  the  most  sanguinary  among  us  must  admit 
that  our  vengeance  has  been  glutted  to  a  surfeit. 
But  I  will  let  the  President  express  his  own  opin- 
ion upon  this  point.  In  his  message  of  December, 
1845,  he  says: 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  thus  at- 
tended our  military  and  naval  operations.  In  less  ihan  seven 
montlis  utter  Mexico  conimeneed  lioslilities,at  a  time  select- 
ed by  herself,  we  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  her 
principal  ports,  driven  back  and  pursued  her  invading  army, 
and  acquired  military  possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces 
of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and  the 
Californias— a  territory  larger  in  extent  than  that  embraced 
in  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union— inhabited  by  a 
considerable  po|pulation,  and  much  of  it  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  points  at  which  we  had  to  collect  our 
forces,  and  commence  our  movements." 

How  the  second  object  of  the  war  was  attained, 
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I  will  also  let  the  President  state  in  his  own 
words: 

"  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  exi-^ting  when  Congress,  on 
the  i;ith  of  May  Inst,  recognized  Iho  existence  of  the  war 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the  Government  of  Paredes, 
and  it  became  an  object  of  much  importance,  with  a  view 
to  a  speedy  settlementofour  difficulties,  and  tlic  restoration 
-  of  an  honorable  peace,  that  Paredes  should  not  retain  power 
in  Mexico.        *  *  *  *  *       •     * 

A  revolution  took  place  inRIe.xico  in  the  early  part  of 
August  following,  by  whicii  the  power  of  Paredes  was  over- 
thrown, and  he  has  since  been  banished  from  the  country, 
and  is  now  in  exile.  Santa  Anna  shortly  afterwards  re- 
turned." 

The  third  object  of  the  war' divides  itself  into 
two  parts — indemnity  and  security.  I  will  con- 
sider them  in  their  order.  First,  as  to  indemnity. 
We  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  not  only 
what  we  were  to  be  indemnified  for,  but  also  the 
amount  required  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it, 
had  not  the  President  infortned  us  upon  all  these 
points.  He  tells  us  that  we  are  to  be  indemnified 
for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  and  also  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  amount  is  somewhat  uncertain,  being-  estima- 
ted in  lands.  The  manner  of  ol)taining  indemnity 
is  by  seizing  and  appropriating  to  ourselves  certain 
Mexican  provinces  or  States.  With  this  inform- 
ation before  us,  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown, 
from  the  President's  late  message,  that  he  has  this 
indemnity  in  amount,  mode,  manner,  and  kind, 
now  in  his  hands,  never  to  be  given  up.  Nay, 
further,  that  he  has  more  than  full  indemnity — 
more  than  his  sense  of  justice  will  permit  him  to 
hold  without  paying  back  to  Mexico  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  order  to  adjust  the  account.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  show  this.  Shortly  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  the  President 
sent  a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Trist,  to  Mexico,  with 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that 
Government.     The  President  says  that — 

"  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  took  with  him 
the  projet  of  a  treaty  already  prepared,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  iu'ienmity  required  by  the  United  States  was  a  cession 
of  territory. 

"  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  authorized 
to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  bound- 
ary, from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  to  its  intersection  with 
tiie  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  in  north  latitude 
about  thirty  two  degrees,  and  to  obtain  a  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  and  the  privilese  of  the  right  of  way  across  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  boundary  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California,  constituted  an  nltiinatum  which  ourCom- 
luissioner  was,  under  no  circumstances,  to  yield. 

"  As  the  territory  to  bo  accjuired  by  the  boundary  proposed 
might  be  estimated  to  be  of  greater  value  than  a  fair  equiv- 
alent for  our  just  demands,  ovir  Conimissioner  was  autho- 
rized to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  such  additional  pecu- 
niary consideration  as  was  deemed  reasonable." 

Mexico  having  refused  this  ultimatum,  the  Pres- 
ident says  "we  should  adopt  measures  to  indem- 
nify ourselves  by  appropriating  permanently  a 
portion  of  lier  territory."  And  not  satisfied  with 
his  own  uliitnatum,  the  President  now  adds  Lower 
California  to  the  indemnity,  and  then  tells  us  that 
New  Mexico  and  the  Californias  are  m  ourundis- 
f)Uted  occupation,  and  have  been  for  many  months; 
all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Mexico  having  ceased 
within  their  limits,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
they  should  never  be  surrendered  to  Mexico.  But 
I  will  read  from  the  message: 

"Thete  provinces  arc  now  in  our  undisputed  occupation, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  months ;  all  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  having  ceased  within  their  limits.  I  am 
Batisfied  tlial  they  should  never  be  surrendered  to  Mexico. 
Should  Congress  concur  with  nie  in  this  opinion,  and  that 
tliey  sliould  be  retained  by  the  United  States  as  indemnity,  I 
can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  the  civil  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  not  at  once  be  extended 
over  them.  To  wait  for  a  treaty  of  peaqe,  such  as  we  are 
willing  to  make,  by  which  our  relations  towards  them  would 
not  be  changed,  cannot  be  good  policy ;  whilst  our  own  in- 
teresLL:,  and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting  them,  require  that 
a  stable,  responsible,  and  free  government  under  our  own 
authority  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  established  over 
tlieni.  Should  Consress,  therefore,  determine  to  hold  these 
provinces  permanently, and  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  eon- 
gidered  as  constituent  parts  of  our  eountry,  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  territorial  governments  over  them  will  be  import- 
ant for  the  more  perfect  protection  of  persons  and  property; 
and  I  recommend  that  such  territorial  governments  be  estab- 
lished. It  will  promote  peace  and  tranquillity  amon>'  the 
inhabitants,  by  allaying  the  apprehension  that  they  may  still 
entertain  of  being  again  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexi- 
co. I  invite  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress to  this  important  subject." 

If  it  be  true  that  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias are  nov/  in  our  undisputed  possession if  it 

be  right  that  they  should  never  be  surrendered  to 
Mexico — if  these  territories  are  so  permanently 


ours  that  no  treaty  of  peace,  such  as  we  would  be 
willing  to  make,  can  change  our  relations  towards 
them — if  it  be  true  that  we  have  the  power  and 
.right  now,  to-day,  to  extend  our  civil  authority 
over  them  and  inake  thein  constituent  parts  of  our 
country,  have  we  not,  I  ask,  got  full,  and  more 
than  full,  indemnity  in  our  own  hands  .>  We  have 
one  State  more  than  the  President  asked  for  in  hia 
ultimatum,  and  the  "pecuniary  consideration," 
which  the  President  was  willing  to  pay  in  the  bar- 
gain, is  still  in  our  treasury.  Why,  then,  continue 
the  war  for  indemnity.'  Is  it  because  you  wish  to 
compel  a  treaty  from  Mexico  .'  This  cannot  be  the 
object  of  the  Executive,  for  he  has  told  us,  and  he 
has  told  Mexico,  that  no  treaty  of  peace  can  de- 
prive us  of  the  possession  of  these  territories.  Or 
do  you  doubt  your  title  of  conquest,  that  you  wish 
to  compel  Mexico,  by  force  of  arms,  to  sanction 
that  title,  by  receiving  indemnity  from  ns.'  All 
must  acknowledge  that  we  have  full  indemnity 
now  in  our  hands,  and  whether  we  shall  continue 
to  hold  it  or  not  depends  upon  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  this  Government.  Mexico  has  no  power 
to  rescue  it  from  us.  Why,  then,  continue  to 
slaughter  Mexicans,  and  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  own  people  for  territorial  indem- 
nity already  in  our  possession,  and  which  can  only 
be  lost  to  us  by  our  own  Government  rejecting  it 
as  an  illegal  and  an  unjust  acquisition. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  continuing  the  war  for 
indemnity.  We  have  it  now,  if  we  think  proper 
to  enjoy  it.  The  question  now  is,  not  hov/  much 
territorial  indemnity  we  shall  conquer  from  Mexi- 
co, but  whether  we  shall  hold  what  we  have  already 
acquired.  This  is  a  domestic  question,  and  it 
would  be  well,  I  think,  for  us  to  settle  it  among 
ourselves,  before  we  waste  more  money  and  shed 
more  blood  in  Mexico.  It  may  turn  out  that 
while  we  are  fighting  Mexico  for  more  territory, 
we  shall  reject  that  which  we  have  already  obtain- 
ed by  our  arms. 

Having  .?hown  that  we  have  full,  and  more  than 
full  indemnity  for  the  past,  now  in  our  possession, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  fight  for  on  this  point,  but 
security  for  the  future.  I  confess  that  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  know  against  what  we  are  to  be 
secured,  and  also  what  is  to  be  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  security.  Is  the  President  afraid 
that  Mexico  will  hereafter  raise  new  armies  to  in- 
vade the  United  States,  or  that  she  may  venture  to 
recross  the  Rio  Grande,  to  reconquer  the  disputed 
territory  in  Texas.'  If  the  mortal  blows  which 
we  have  inflicted  upon  Mexico  are  not  sufficient 
security  against  any  future  aggressions,  on  her 
part,  nothing  short  of  utter  annihilation  can  give 
that  security,  and  that  kind  of  security  we  dis- 
claim. Can  it  be,  that  this  nation  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  freemen — this  republic,  of  moral  and 
physical  power  sufficient  to  defend  itself  against 
the  world  in  arms,  requires  for  its  safety,  a  bond 
from  Mexico  that  she  will  keep  the  peace!  As 
well  might  a  giant  ask  of  a  fretful  pigmy,  security 
against  an  assault  upon  his  person.  But  we  desire 
security,  says  the  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Dix,j  against  foreign  interference  in  Mexico.  I 
agree  to  all  that  that  honorable  Senator  has  said, 
and  so  eloquently  said,  against  the  unlawful  and 
wicked  policy  of  foreign  interference;  but  1  did  not 
learn,  by  the  Senator's  argument,  how  we  were  to 
resist  the  injustice  of  that  policy,  by  interfering 
with,  and  overthrowing  the  Government  of  a  sister 
republic. 

But  how  can  you  get  this  security  if  you  think 
proper  to  demand  it.'  Will  the  word  of  Mexico, 
pledged  in  a  treaty,  suffice.'  This  would  bind 
Mexico,  but  it  would  not  bind  other  nations  who 
might  desire  to  interfere.  And  who  will  be  Mex- 
ico's security  that  she  will  keep  her  word  .'  Will 
you  accept  of  any  foreign  interference  for  that 
purpose.'  It  is  all  idle  to  talk  about  prosecuting 
this  war  to  obtain  security  for  the  future.  The 
United  States  is  strong  enough  to  be  her  own 
security  against  any  future  aggression  upon  her 
national  rights,  be  it  made  by  Mexico  alone,  or  in 
combination  with  any  or  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  fourth  object  of  the  war,  "  to  conquer  a 
peace,"  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

Although,  when  Congress  acknowledged  the 
war  and  provided  for  its  prosecution,  peace,  and 
speedy  p^^e,  was  made  its  first  and  great  object, 
the  policJUpnce  pursued  by  the  Executive  has  so 


j  prolonged  and  so  complicated  the  accomplishment 
j  of  this  object,  that  it  is  now  very  doubtful  whether 
I  we  are  to  conquer  a  peace  until  we  have  conquered 
everything  else  in  Mexico  that  can  be  conquered. 
Peace  now  seems  to  be  not  only  the  last,  but  the 
least  thing  worthy  of  our  conquest.  But  there  is 
a  point,  in  the  prosecution  of  every  legitimate  war, 
v.'hen  peace  forces  itself  upon  the  successful  party. 
That  point  is  when  all  the  declared  objects  of  the 
war  have  been  obtained.  To  carry  on  a  war  after 
this,  is  to  convert  a  war  which  may  have  been 
legal  and  just  in  its  inception,  into  an  illegal  and 
unjust  one.  It  then  becomes  a  war  of  aggression, 
having  no  object  lor  its  further  prosecution,  other 
than  the  spoUation  or  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
Such  a  war  can  never  conquer,  that  is,  restoie  peace 
between  the  contending  nations.  It  is  a  war  against- 
peace.  It  is  a  war  for  the  sake  of  war.  Thus  it 
is — and  such,  I  fear,  is  the  character  now  about 
to  be  assumed  by  our  war  in  Mexico — that  war 
assumes  its  most  terrific  and  ungovernable  aspect. 
Flushed  with  victory,  excited  by  blood,  with  the 
enemy  prostrate  and  helpless  at  our  feet,  and  every 
object  for  whicli  we  commenced  hostilities  attained, 
or  within  our  control,  if  we  do  not  make  peace 
now,  this  war  will  become  an  ex  parte  war.  Then, 
with  no  enemy  in  the  field  to  resist  our  arms,  and 
with  no  government  in  council  to  accept  our  terms 
of  peace,  war  will  become  our  master,  and  stand- 
ing, with  the  weapons  of  death  and  destruction  in 
his  hand,  upon  the  ruins  of  Mexico,  will  turn  hia 
grim  visage  upon  us,  and  defy  our  control.  .  It  is 
in  vain  for  us  to  seek  to  conquer  a  peace  from 
Mexico.  She  is  reduced  to  that  position,  by  our 
arms,  in  which  she  can  neither  maintain  war  nor 
make  peace. 

But  the  Executive  says  we  must  continue  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Mexico  to  make  a  treaty  with  us.  Let  usnnquire 
how  or  by  what  process  the  President  expects  to 
arrive  at  this  result.  He  informs  us  in  his  mes- 
sage, that  heretofore  the  war  has  been  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  forbearance  towards 
Mexico.     That 

"  The  Mexicans  having  thus  shown  themselves  to  be 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  our  forbearance  and  liber- 
ality, it  was  deemed  proper  to  change  the  maimer  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  by  making  them  feel  its  pressure  according 
to  the  usages  observed  under  similar  circumstances  by  all 
other  civilized  nations." 

To  make  the  Mexicans  feel  this  additional  press- 
ure of  the  war,  the  President's  scheme  is  this,  (part 
of  which  has  already  been  executed,)  by  drawing 
supplies  from  the  people  of  Mexico  without  paying 
for  them — by  seizing  on  all  the  external  and  inter- 
nal revenues — and,  in  addition  to  the  several  States 
now  in  our  military  occupation,  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  others — to  spread  our  army  over  ail  Mex- 
ico, and  then  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  enemy's 
country.  In  thus  prosecuting  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  fail  to  see,  as  all  must  see,  the  very 
result — the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
which  he  solemnly  disclaims  to  be  his  object;  and 
seeing  this,  he  anticipates  the  emergency,  and  pro- 
poses that  if  we  should,  by  this  increased  energy 
and  power,  striJie  so  hard  as  to  annihilate  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  to  restore  it  to  life  again,  and 
give  to  the  peopl*  of  Mexico,  under  the  "  encour- 
'  agement  of  our  commanding  generals  in  the  field, 
'  a  free  republican  government  of  their  own  choice, 
'  able  and  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  which  would 
'  be  just  to  them,  and  secure  to  us  the  indemnity 
'  we  demand.  This  may  becoine  the  only  mode  of 
'  obtaining  such  a  peace. " 

But,  sir,  suppose  our  commanding  generals  in 
the  field  should  fail,  by  means  of  forced  contribu- 
tions, by  confiscation,  by  taxes,  by  stamp  duties, 
by  striking  first  at  the  heart  and  then  at  the  vitals, 
by  fire  and  sword,  to  encourage  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  establishment  of  a  free  republican  gov- 
ernment of  "  their  own  choice,"  able  and  willing 
to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  secure  to  us  the 
"indemnity  we  demand:"  What  then.'  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  guarded  this  point.  He  is  prepared 
even  for  this  ultimatum.  Let  him  ansv/er  for 
himself: 

"  [f  a''ter  aflbrdin^  this  encouragement  and  protection, 
and  after  all  the  persevering  and  ^-ineere  efforts  we  have 
made,  from  the  moment  Mexico  commenced  the  war,  and 
prior  to  that  time,  to  adjust  our  difterencKs  with  her,  we 
*hall  ultimately  fail,  iben  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  lion- 
orable  means  in  purruitof  peace,  and  must  continue  to  oc- 
cupy her  country  with  our  tioopt— taking  the  fall  measure  of 
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indemnity  into  our  own  hands— and  must  enforce  the  terms 
which  our  honor  demands." 

Then,  indeed,  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  nfieans 
of  peace,  for  we  shall  then  stand  upon  the  tomb  of 
a  sister  republic,  amidst  the  ruins  of  her  former 
glory,  and,  with  the  arrogrance  of  the  coniiueror, 
take  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands, 
and  enforce  such  terms  as  our  honor  demands. 
There  will  be  none  to  stay  our  hand  or  to  resist 
our  power.  The  President  here  drops  liis  demand 
of  "  security  for  the  future."  It  is  well;  for  there 
will  then  be  no  future  left  to  Mexico.  Who  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  the  jesult  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  Executive  leads?  Who  does  not  see  that  his 
conquest  of  peace  means  the  conquest  of  Mexico? 
1  will  now  proceed  to  consider  my  fourth  propo- 
sition: that  the  additional  military  force  now  asked 
for,  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conquering 
Mexico,  and  annexing  her  people  and  territory  to 
our  Union.  This,  I  have  said,  is  a  new  object  of 
the  war,  fiever  before  openly  avowed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, nor  sanctioned  by  Congress,  nor  contem- 
plated by  the  country. 

It  is  something  more  than  a  new  object  of  an 
existing  war:  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  war  now  about 
to  be  authorized  or  rejected  by  Congress.  In  com- 
parison to  this  war  for  the  annihilation  of  Mexico, 
that  called  the  existing  war  will  soon  be  only  known 
by  the  name  of  the  late  war.  The  causes  which 
brought  it  on,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
waged,  will  be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  or  only 
recited  as  a  prologue  to  that  deep  and  fatal  tragedy 
we  are  now  about  to  perform  on  Mexico. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  adjustment 
of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  arises  out  of  the 
fact,  that  there  never  was  a  legal  declaration  of  war 
by  either  nation.  Congress  has  not  to  this  day 
declared  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  nor  spe- 
cified the  objects  for  which  it  is  to  be  prosecuted, 
other  than  the  general  one  1  have  before  stated,  a 
speedy  and  successful  peace.  Instead  of  a  solemn 
declaration  of  causes  and  objects,  we  have  had 
nothing  but  catch-words  and  cant  phrases — such 
as  revenging  blood,  conquering  peace,  indemnity 
and  security,  manifest  destiny,  and  the  mission  of 
Ano-lo-Saxon  race.  Now,  sir,  before  we  enter  upon 
this  war,  for  the  annihilation  of  a  sister  republic, 
let  us  at  least  declare  to  the  world  the  causes  which 
impel  us  to  the  act.  When  in  the  course  of  liu- 
man  events  it  became  necessary  for  our  fatheis  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  connected  them 
to  the  mother  country,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  a  separate  and  equal  station, 
they  deemed  it  due  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impelled 
them  to  the  separation.  With  what  religious  so- 
lemnity and  scrupulous  particularity  they  recount 
the  causes  which  led  them  to  resort  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights! 

If  in  the  case  of  a  revolutionary  war — a  war  in 
defence  of  social  and  political  liberty — a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  required  a 
declaration  of  the  causes  which  led  one  people  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  had  connected 
them  with  another,  how  much  more  does  a  respect 
for  those  opinions  demand  of  us  to  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  us  to  destroy  the  political  ex- 
■istence  of  a  sister  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nexing its  people  and  territory  to  our  dominion. 

If  it  be  the  will  of  this  nation  to  prosecute  a 
war  for  this  purpose,  it  is  due  to  ourselves,  it  is 
due  to  Mexico,  it  is  due  to  the  world,  that  we 
should,  by  all  the  forms  known  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  the  laws  of  nations,  declare  the 
causes  and  the  objects  of  such  a  war.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  authority,  expressed  or  implied, 
for  its  prosecution;  there  is  no  statute,  nor  the  pre- 
amble to  a  statute,  acknowledging  its  existence. 
The  bill  now  upon  our  table,  if  it  should  pass,  will 
be  the  first  act  by  the  war-making  power,  giving 
sanction  to  this  new  war.  For  this  undeclared, 
unacknowledged,  unlawful.  Executive  war,  I  will 
not  vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man.  Upon  this  point 
I  take  my  stand,  and  make  the  issue  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  its  annexation  to  our  Union. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object,  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not,  and  I  will  not,  give  to  the  Execu- 
tive either  men  or  money. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Executive  does  not  intend 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  this  fatal  result.  What- 
ever may  be  the  intentions  of  the  Executive,  I 
know  not;  but  I  think  I  have  already  shown  that 


the  policy  laid  down  in  his  late  message,  for  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  war,  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  annihilation  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  this, 
much  evidence  has  been  elicited  during  this  debate 
to  satisfy  me,  that  if  this  result  is  not  designed,  it 
is  certainly  expected. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  introduced  his  resolutions  against  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  nationality  of  Mexico,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  called  it  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  that  Senator  was  so  much  surprised  by 
the  monstrosity  of  the  proposition,  that  he  invol- 
untarily exclaimed  from  his  seat,  "who  thinks  of 
it!"  It  was  a  thought  too  monstrous  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Yet,  sir,  but  a  few  days 
pass,  and  that  honorable  Senator  does  "  think  of 
it." 

Mr.  CASS  said,  no,  he  had  never  thought  of  any 
such  thing,  and  hoped  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey would  not  misrepresent  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  1  certainly  do  not  wisli  to  mis- 
represent that  honorable  Senator,  and,  I  think,  if 
he  will  hear  me  a  little  further  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  I  have  no  such  intention.  I  do  not  say  that 
that  Senator  is  in  favor  of  the  project,  for  I  know 
he  has  disclaimed  it  several  times  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  him  disclaim 
it  now;  but  certainly  that  Senator  must  admit  that 
he  has  since  thought  of  the  subject — thought  of  it, 
too,  with  complacency — thinks  the  thing  can  be 
done  without  harm;  for  iie  has  said,  that  if  we 
should  swallow  all  Mexico,  it  would  not  kill  us. 
He  has  also  been  thinking  about  public  opinion 
relative  to  this  subject,  and  has  told  us  that  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  make  up  their  minds 
to  have  all  Mexico,  it  would  be  as  vain  in  us  to 
attempt  to  defeat  that  opinion  as  to  resist  the 
cataract  of  Niagara.  This  is  an  apt  simile  for  the 
subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  opinion  ! 
which  shall  compel  us  to  swallow  all  Mexico  will  I 
be  of  the  cataract  order.  For  public  opinion  col- 
lected into  such  a  riotous,  tumultuous,  ungovernable 
torrent  as  that,  I  may  have  some  fear,  but  can  have 
no  respect.  Yet  1  think  the  honorable  Senator  is 
more  than  half  inclined  to  push  his  bark  into  it, 
and  with  the  current  leap  the  cataract. 

But  we  liave  something  more  than  mere  thoughts 
and  opinions  upon  this  subject.  The  abstraction 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  rapidly  get- 
ting to  be  a  reality.  One  Senator  tells  us  the  thing' 
may  be  done  without  harm;  another  tells  us  how 
it  is  to  be  done;  a  third  ])oints  out  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  we  shall  dispose  of  the  people  of 
Mexico  after  we  have  annihilated  their  Govern- 
ment. And  then  comes  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  FooTE,]  who,  to  satisfy  the  consciences 
of  a  Christian  people  that  the  conquest  is  lawful, 
gives  us  divine  authority  for  the  act.  He  refers 
usto  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  second  Moses  among  us,  who  has  seen 
the  burning  bush,  or  heard  the  voice  on  the  moun- 
tain, I  would  merely  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the 
Senator's  authority  does  not  suit  our  case.  The 
child  I  en  of  Israel  were  slaves  in  Egypt.  They 
left  the  land  of  bondage  and  went  into  the  land  of 
promise — the  land  of  their  fathers,  too — for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  religious  and  political  free- 
dom; but  in  our  Exodus,  we  are  to  go  from  the 
land  of  liberty,  from  the  land  of  our  fafhers,  down 
into  the  land  of  bondage,  into  a  strange  land  where 
our  fathers  hav«  never  been.  The  only  similarity 
in  the  two  cases,  will  be  found  in  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  of  fiery  serpents  and  deadly 
plagues. 

We  next  have  the  acts  of  the  Government  in  the 
general  order  lately  issued  by  our  commanding 
general  in  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. By  this  order,  the  army  is  to  spread  itself 
over,  and  to  occupy,  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Then  the  order  directs  that — 

"  On  the  occupation  of  the  prhicipal  point  or  points  in 
any  State,  the  payment  to  the  t'fderal  Government  of  tliis 
lu  pabljc  ofall  taxesor  dues,  of  wiiatever  name  or  kind,  here- 
totuie— say  in  the  year  1844— payable  to  or  collected  by  that 
Government,  is  absoluti:ly  prohibited,  as  all  such  taxes  or 
dues  will  be  demanded  of  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  the 
support  of  the  army  of  occupation." 

"The  internal  taxes  or  dues  referred  to  are:  1,  direct 
taxes;  2,  duties  on  tiie  production  of  gold  and  silver;  3, 
melting  and  assaying  dues  ;  4.  the  tubacco  rent;  5,  the  rent 
of  stamped  paper  ;  6,  the  rent  of  the  mauufatJjlK  of  playing 
cards  ;  and  7,  the  rent  of  post  offices."  ^^P 


In  addition  to  this,  the  chairman  of  Military 
Affairs,  speaking  by  authority,  informs  us  that  the 
increase  of  the  army  is  required  to  enable  us  to 
take  possession  of  every  Slate  capital  in  Mexico, 
to  go  from  town  to  town,  in  order  to  conquer  what 
he  calls  the  stubbornness  of  the  Mexican  people. 
What  kind  of  warfare  is  this,  and  in  wha'  must  it 
result?  Hitherto,  we  have  been  warring  against 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  we  have  been  fighting 
for  what  we  called  national  rights  on  our  part, 
against  national  wrongs  and  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  We  have  with  our  own  men  and 
money  hitherto  carried  on  this  war.  We  have  met 
the  national  enemy  in  fair  fight,  defeated  all  his 
armies,  and  overthrown  his  Government.  What 
do  we  propose  to  do  now  ?  Why,  sir,  to  make  war 
upon  the  people  of  Mexico,  in  their  private  and 
social  relations.  To  go  from  town  to  town,  not 
to  contend  with  armed  men,  but  to  tax  unresisting 
citizens;  not  to  storm  national  forts,  but  to  intrude 
into  every  man's  castle,  his  dwelling-house;  not  to 
capture  national  property, magazines, arsenals,  and 
fortified  cities,  but  to  collect  tobacco  rents,  playing 
card  rents,  and  stamp  paper  rents.  If  this  be  the 
kind  of  service  in  which  these  ten  regiments  are  to 
be  employed,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr.  Davis,]  that  they  should  be  "  com- 
posed of  a  lower  material."  It  is  no  fit  service  for 
the  gallant  citizen  soldier.  Policemen,  tax-^alher- 
ers  and  constables,  and  old  custom-house' officers, 
are  the  materials  for  this  army.  It  is  no  place  for 
the  heroes  of  the  last  campaign,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator,  as  one  of  those  honored  heroes,  upon 
his  having  retired  from  such  a  service  as  this.  It 
is  well  that  the  gallant  Quitman,  and  the  heroic 
Shields,  should  have  leave  of  absence.  Tt  is  right 
that  the  old  hero  of  Buena  Vista  should  be  permit- 
ted to  retOrn  to  the  comforts  of  his  own  fireside. 
Yes,  sir,  if  this  be  the  kind  of  warfare  you  intend 
to  carry  on  in  Mexico,  call  home,  (don't  suspend,) 
call  home,  under  any  pretence  you  may  please  to 
assign,  the  commanding  general.  That  is  no  fit 
business  for  the  Wellington  of  the  New  World; 
although  the  first  of  generals,  he  will  make  but  a 
poor  collector  of  taxes. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  Will  the  honora- 
ble Senator  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
misconception  he  has  fallen  into,  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  my  remarks,  to  which  he  has  just  made  a 
special  reference?  The  Senator  has  greatly  mis- 
apprehended my  meaning,  greatly  misunderstood 
my  feelings,  if  he  supposes  that  I  said,  or  thoueht, 
the  regular  soldiers  of  our  army  should  be  drawn 
from  a  class  morally  degraded.  I  described  the 
duties  of  holding  posts  upon  military  lines,  when 
active  service  was.  not  anticipated,  where  the  pres- 
sence  of  danger  did  not  act  as  a  substitute  for  dis- 
cipline, and  where  there  can  be  but  little  to  sup- 
port that  military  enthusiasm  which  draws  the 
militiaman  from  his  home,  as  more  appropriately 
and  beneficially  to  be  performed  by  "  regulars." 
I  spoke  of  them  as  a  class  of  men  whose  commer- 
cial and  family  connections  were  not  such  as  to 
make  it  a  great  sacrifice  to  continue  in  war,  whose 
condition  reconciled  them,  for  the  pay  of  a  soldier, 
to  take  up  arms  and  to  follow  it  as  the  profession 
of  their  life.  Upon  such  men,  standing  in  such 
relations  to  the  Government,  it  is  admissible,  it  is 
just  to  impose  duties  which  we  should  not  require 
to  be  performed  by  the  volunteer — a  citizen  whose 
professional,  property,  and  family  interests  are 
suffering  in  his  absence — a  patriot  whose  ear  be- 
came deaf  to  every  other  voice  when  he  heard  his 
country  calling  for  men  to  sustain  her  standard  in 
a  foreign  war.  -I  surely  never  intended  to  degrade, 
in  his  uses  or  his  character,  my  old  comrade,  the 
regular  soldier.  In  my  estimation,  we  have  no 
class  among  our  citizens  suited  for  such  purposes 
as  the  Senator  indicates.  These  purposes  are  of 
his  own  creation.  Our  officers  have  never  pro- 
jected the  working  of  mines  by  soldiers,  nor  have 
they  descended  to  the  duties  of  tax-gatherers;  they 
have  done  no  more  than  the  universal  usage  of 
civilized  war  justifies  in  such  cases;  they  have  fal- 
len far  short  of  the  practice  by  invading  armies  of 
other  countries.  To  a  very  small  extent  only  has 
it  been  attempted  to  quarter  our  forces  upon  the 
enemy.  The  only  question  which  could  be  justly 
entertained,  is,  whether  our  leniency  has  not  ex- 
ceeded the  limit  of  policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  be  the  last  to  misrep- 
resent the  Senator.     The  kind  of  service  I  refer  to 
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is  that  indicated  in  the  general  order  issued  by  the 
commanding  |i;eneral  under  the  direclion  of"  onr 
Executive.  It  is  this  kind  of  service  which  I  con- 
sider would  be  degrading  to  the  gallant  spirits  who 
fought  tlie  last  campaign;  and  in  that  view  I  think 
the  Senator  and  myself  entirely  agree..  For,  sir, 
did  not  the  Senator,  on  the  occasion  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  draw  a  very  strong  line  of 
distinction  between  the  volunteers  and  regulars, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  morale  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  military  force?  Did  he  not  speak 
of  the  one  as  the  "  chivalry  of  the  country" — the 
"high  bred  gentlemen,"  fitted  for  the  battle,  whilst 
he  represented  the  other  as  "  men  of  a  lower  grade 
in  society,"  adapted  to  the  "  mere  routine  duties  of 
the  police  of  a  garrison?"  Certainly,  if  my  recol- 
lection serves  ine,  the  honorable  gentleman  made 
that  distinction  the  very  basis  of  his  argument  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  regulars  instead  of 
volunteers,  and  told  us  expressly  that  the  service 
■which  now  remained  to  be  discharged  by  our 
troops  in  Mexico  was  of  a  character  which  the 
"  chivalry"  would  spurn. 

I  have  referred  to  this  new  mode  of  prosecuting 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  by  it  the 
Executive  intends  not  peace,  not  indemnity  for  the 
past  nor  security  for  the  future,  but  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  the  annihilation  of  her  nation- 
ality. He  has  already  more  than  half  accom- 
plished his  purpq^e.  The  military  decree  which 
I  have  read  shows  that  all  power  in  Mexico,  po- 
litical, municipal,  and  social,  is  now  exercised  by 
our  commanding  general.  Having  overthrown  by 
onr  arms  every  organic  form  of  government  in 
Mexico,  we  are  now  at  work  upon  the  elements  of 
society,  and  in  every  town  and  village,  in  every 
man's  house,  and  upon  every  man's  property,  the 
hand  of  our  power  is  seen  and  felt.  This  is 
conquest,  thorough  and  entire;  it  is  conquest  in 
that  terrific  form  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis] — ruin,  national  ruin,  the 
annihilation  of  all  organized  power  to  resist  the 
conqueror.  For  what  purpose,  then,  do  you  want 
tliis  new  army?  For  no  purpose  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of  but  to  reduce  the  subjugated  country  to 
your  possession. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  used  a  bold 
and  startling  figure  when  he  said  Mexico  was  now 
a  corpse;  but  it  is  no  less  true  than  bold.  The 
Government  of  Mexico  is  dead ;  it  can  neither  raise 
a  hand  to  resist  our  power,  nor  a  voice  to  ask  our 
mercy.  Mexico  lies  before  us  a  mere  subject  for 
dissection.  The  mortal  blows  inflicted  by  our 
army  have  brouglit  her  to  this.  Tiiere  is  no  more 
•work  for  the  sword  to  do.  Now  let  the  President 
approach  and  operate  upon  the  subject.  This  is 
his  business'.  Cut  off  an  arm  or  a  leg,  sever  the 
head,  st  ike  at  the  heart,  pierce  the  vitals,  don't  be 
afraid,  it  is  a  poor  dumb  thing,  it  can  neither  speak 
nor  strike. 

But  do  not,  I  pray  you ,  employ  our  gallant  army 
in  this  mere  surgical  operation.  The'Secretary  of 
State  with  a  galvanic  battery,  if  made  of  gold,  can 
give  motion  enough  to  the  hand  to  blur  a  mark  to 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  little  more  pressure  upon 
the  body  will  force  out  sounds  resemblino-  indem- 
nity and  security. 

fiut  to  drop  this  ghostly  figure,  what  I  mean  to 
Bay  is,  that  Mexico  is  now  reduced  to  that  helpless 
condition,  that  j)eace  and  the  terms  of  peace  are 
■within  our-  power,  and  under  our  sole  control  and 
dictation.  To  this  point  1  now  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

All  parties  here  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
speedy  and  honorable  peace.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Sevier]  says  that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  nation  more  opposed  to  this  war  than  the 
President  himself.  If  all  be  sincere  in  this  desire, 
1  believe  we  can  have  peace  now,  and  save  any 
further  waste  of  blood  or  money.  All  admit  that 
■we  are  the  conquering  power,  and  as  such  we 
have  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  This 
places  upon  us  the  high  responsibility  of  saying  to 
a  prostrate  foe,  what  shall  be  honorable  peace?  I 
ask,  then,  what  do  you  mean  by  honorable  peace, 
ourselves  being  judges?  Do  you  mean  national 
honor  vindicated,  national  rights  sustained,  and 
national  security  acquired?  or  do  you  desire  to 
continue  the  war  for  revenge,  for  conquest,  and 
for  spoliation?  If  the  former  be  our  object,  we 
have  obtained  them  all.  National  honor  has  been 
fully  vindicated  by  our  gallant  army.     Indemnity 


we  have  now  in  our  possession,  more  than  our 
justice  will  permit  us  to  hold.  If  security  for  the 
future,  we  have  it  in  our  national  character,  and  in 
the  terrific  strength  of  our  military  power.  Mil- 
itary glory  !  we  are  covered  all  over  with  it,  suffi- 
cient for  reputation  abroad,  and  for  home  con- 
sumption for  fifty  years  to  come. 

Ill  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  Mexico,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  ask  of  her  more  than  she  can  give. 
Our  justice  as  well  as  our  humanity  foriiids  such 
an  exaction.  The  President  acknowledges  this 
principle  when  he  says  we  cannot  ask  money 
in  payment  of  our  claims,  because  Mexico  has  not 
got  it  to  give.  We  should,  therefore,  not  ask 
Mexico  to  sell  and  transfer  her  people  to  us.  The 
people  are  her  children,  and  she  has  not  the  power, 
morally  or  politically,  to  transfer  them,  nor  we 
the  right  to  demand  them  at  her  hands.  Upon 
this  Government  now  rests  the  responsibility  of 
restoring  peace  or  of  prolonging  the  war.  Mexico 
can  have  i>ut  little  to  say  or  do  in  the  matter.  If 
nothing  but  acquisition  of  territory  will  satisfy  our 
demands,  why  not  take  it,  and  be  done  with  this 
war?  Why  fight  Mexico  in  order  to  compel  her 
to  grant  that  which  we  have  already  acquired,  and 
declared  to  be  permanently  ouis,  and  which  she 
has  no  power  to  rescue  from  our  enjoyment?  I 
consider  the  terms  of  peace  with  Mexico  no  longer 
a  question  between  her  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  liecome  purely  a  domestic  question,  whether 
we  shall  take  the  whole,  part,  or  none,  of  Mexico? 
Whether  we  shall  dismember  her,  and  devour  in 
parts,  or  swallow  her  whole,  are  questions  to  be 
settled  between  oiM'selves. 

These  are  the  very  questions  which  are  now  en- 
tertained by  the  Executive,  are  discussed  by  hon- 
orable Senators  here,  and  which  agitate  the  public 
mind.  Can  we  agree  upon  these  questions?  Some 
are  for  no  territory,  some  for  part,  a  few  for  the 
whole.  The  North  for  free,  the  South  for  slave 
territory;  some  for  regenerating  Mexico,  others 
for  annihilation;  some  for  holding-  her  as  n  prov- 
ince; others  for  annexation  to  the  Union.  But  of 
all  these,  who  thinks  of  consulting  Mexico  as  to 
which  mode  she  would  prefer?  It  is  not  Mexico 
who  prevents  peace  upon  the  terms  demanded  by 
our  Executive.  It  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States — if  is  the  safety  of  the  Union — it  is  the 
Constitution,  which  now  stands  in  the  way  to  re- 
ject that,  which  Mexico  has  already  yielded  to  our 
arms. 

Peace,  I  repeat,  is  now  under  our  sole  control 
and  dictation.  Why  not,  then,  I  ask,  meet  the 
hi-^h  responsibilities  of  the  occasion,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  make  peace  for  our- 
.selves  ?  Mexico  is  at  your  rnercy.  You  may  kill 
her  or  let  her  live.  You  may  take  part,  or  all  her 
territory,  as  your  interest  or  your  honor  may  dic- 
tate. The  enemy  has  felt  your  power,  now  let 
him  feel  your  clemency;  and  if  the  latter  shall  be 
as  great  as  the  former,  the  glory  of  our  arms  will 
be  only  surpassed  by  the  more  enduring  glory  of 
our  justice  and  mercy.  Make  peace  upon  any 
terms  you  choose,  you  need  not  fear  a  lo.ss  of  na- 
tional honor.  For  he  who  has  power  to  dictate 
peace  to  a  vanquished  foe,  cannot  be  disgraced  by 
the  liberality  of  its  terms.  Let  us,  then,  bring  this 
war  to  a  close.  The  country  demands  it  at  our 
hands.  Our  vengeance,  fully  gratified,  submits  to 
it.  Our  honor,  vindirated  in  ten  glorious  victories 
without  a  single  defeat,  calls  for  it.  A  prostrate 
foe  supplicates  it.  The  business  of  the  people 
from  every  field  of  labor  cries  for  it.  The  safety 
of  our  free  institutions  commands  it.  And  what 
I  ask,  forbids  it?  Nothing!  but  the  false  shame 
of  party  inconsistency;  the  cowardice  of  (joliti- 
cians;  the  lust  of  dominion,  and  that  Turk-cry 
Manifest  destiny  ! 

Mr.  President,  in  consulting  the  histor-\r  of  na- 
tions, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an  epoch  in  the 
existence  of  each,  when  a  temptation  presents  it- 
self, which,  resisted  or  yielded  to,  marks  the  future 
character  of  the  nation  for  good  or  for  evil.  That 
temptation  is  now  presented  to  this  Republic — it  is 
Mexico.  It  is  a  broad  and  a  rich  land — a  land  of 
silver  and  of  gold — a  land  without  a  government 
to  protect  it,  and  without  a  people  capable  of  de- 
fending it,  and  it  lies  before  us  an  easy,  tempting 
prey.  There  is  none  to  stay  our  hand  or  to  resist 
the  gratification  of  our  ambition.  The  mystery 
of  her^igin,  the  story  of  her  former  conquest, 
play  uf^  our  fancy  and  excite  our  heroic  pas- 


sions. Already  has  the  tempter  carried  us  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  pointed  out  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  city  beneath.  We  now  stand  upon 
the  high  mountain;  at  oar  feet  lie  twenty  States, 
with  their  cities  and  towns,  their  temples  of  relig- 
ion, and  fialaces  of  state.  The  tempter  whispers  in 
our  ear,  all  the.se  shall  be  yours  if  you  will  fall 
down  and  worship  the  god  Conquest.  History 
stands  ready  with  her  pen  of  steel  to  record  our 
determination.  Shall  we  bow  down  to  the  evil 
spirit,  and  l\ill,  as  other  nations  have  fallen?  or 
shall  we  maintain  our  virtue,  and  rise  to  god-like 
courage,  and  say,  "  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan?" 
The  temptation  is  mighty — the  power  to  resist 
only  divine.  I  know  of  no  nation,  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times,  that  would  resist  so  easy,  yet  so 
rich,  an  arquisiiion  to  iis  dominion.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  heathen  world,  not  one  of  the  Powers  of 
modern  Europe  would  withstand  the  temptation. 
England  would  not,  as  she  has  shown  by  her  con- 
quest in  the  East.  France  would  not,  as  she  is 
now  proving  by  her  attempts  upon  Algeria.  As 
to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  let  the  partition 
of  Poland  answer.  There,  too,  is  old  Spain,  once 
the  proudest  and  mightiest  of  them  all :  she  also 
has  had  her  temptation.  It  was  this  same  Mex- 
ico, which  now  fascinates  us.  Allured  by  its  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  which  now  entice  us — excited 
by  the  spirit  of  propagandisni,  which  now  inspires 
us — she,  too,  yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  for  a 
while  went  on  from  conquering  to  conquei,  until, 
in  her  turn,  she  was  made  to  lick  the  dust  beneath 
the  chariot-wheels  of  that  false  deity  she  had  wor- 
shipped, when  that  chariot  rolled  in  triumph  over 
the  fair  fields  of  Arragon  and  Casiile.  No,  sir,  I 
can  find  no  example  of  this  high  standard  of  na- 
tional virtue  and  forbearance.  If  we  resist  this 
temptation,  we  shall  set  an  example  to  the  world. 
Ours  the  wisdom,  ours  the  virtue,  ours  the  glory, 
of  forbearing  to  seize  upon  the  territory  of  a  weak 
and  defenceless  neighbor,  when  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  excuse  of  doing  so.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  our  short  history,  set  one  great  example 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  mighty  empire,  deep  and  strong, 
upon  a  principle  new  and  startling  to  the  Old 
World.  We  have  established  self-government, 
and  bound  in  strong  and  happy  union,  twenty 
millions  of  freemen,  who  acknowledge  no  govern- 
ment but  that  of  their  own  choice.  Let  us  now  es- 
tablish another  principle  of  national  action,  equally 
new  and  startling.  Let  us  declare  that  while  we 
admit  the  oppressed  of  every  land  to  a  free  parti- 
ci[iation  of  the  blessings  of  our  self-government, 
no  cause  of  war,  no  excuse,  no  temptation  will  in- 
duce us  to  conquer  a  nation  by  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  its  territory  and  people  to  our 
dominion. 

If,  in  respect  to  such  a  high  principle  as  this,  our 
victorious  army  should  return  from  the  field  of 
its  glory  in  Mexico,  without  bringing  with  it  one 
ounce  of  gold,  or  one  foot  of  territory,  for  indem- 
nity and  security,  would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  a  glori- 
ous termination  of  this  war  onnur  part? 

We  have  put  upon  our  national  record,  that 
"  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico."  Whether 
this  record  be  true  or  false — whether  this  act  of 
blood  and  war  was  perfietiated  by  Mexico,  or  by 
our  own  Executive,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  Let 
us  now,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  and  in  the  might 
of  our  power,  record  upon  our  national  history 
another  act — an  act,  the  glory  of  which  will  oblit- 
erate for  ever  the  obnoxious  preamble.  Let  us 
declare  to  the  world,  that  if  Mexico  was  weak 
enough  and  wicked  enough  to  cause  war  to  exist, 
peace  now  exists  by  the  sovereign  act  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


THE  LOAN  BILL. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DAVID  FISHER, 

OF    OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  9,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  Raving  under  con- 
sideration the  Loan  Bill — 
Mr.  FISHER  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  a  bill  now  before  the 
committee  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  to  borrow  eighteen  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  becomes  us  all  to  inquire  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  difficulty,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  involved  to  the  extent  that  renders  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  that  amount.  The 
people  should  know  what  brought  about  this  state 
of  things;  whether  we  came  into  this  condition  by 
fair,  just,  and  honorable  means— a  thing  they  never 
can  learn  from  the  President  and  his  friends.  My 
colleague,  [Mr.  Vintox,]  the  other  day,  showed 
clearly  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Administiation 
to  conceal  all  the  odious  measures  it  contemplated 
from  the  people,  who,  as  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  have  a  right  to  knov/  the  truth.  He 
[Mr.  v.]  has  shown  that  the  Administration  has 
over-estimated  the  income  of  the  Government  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  the  expenditures  upon  the  other; 
and  by  that  means,  they  have  fallen  short  by  the 
sum  now  asked  for  to  defray  the  expenditures  of 
the  present  fiscal  year.  So  the  people  have  this 
amoant  more  to  pay  than  they  were  told  they 
■would  have  the  last  session  of  Congress.  And 
though  he  voted  against  a  direct  tax  a  few  days 
since,  we  v.'ill  have  to  come  to  it  before  this  war 
debt  can  be  extinguished;  for  1  feel  confident  that 
no  duty  which  can  be  laid  upon  im.ports  will  more 
than  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  tlie  Government 
and  the  interest  on  tlie  public  debt,  if  the  war  is 
closed  to-morrow.  I  must  say,  here  in  my  place, 
(ahd  I  intend  to  spflik  plainly  and  candidly  on  this 
subject,)  that  it  1ms  been  the  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration, from  the  commencement  of  tliis  war  to 
the  present  time,  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  of  the  real 
condition  of  this  country  as  aftected  by  th.e  war. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  cannot  be  concealed, 
that  the  present  war  cannot  be  justified  by  a  state- 
ment of  facts  and  fair  argument.  Consequently, 
the  President,  in  his  messages,  has  been  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  making  statements  that  were  utter- 
ly untrue.  His  advocates,  also,  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  either  of  abandoning  him,  or  of  support- 
ing him  in  his  false  position.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  have  selected  the  latter  alternative; 
their  premises  being  false,  they  cannot  be  sustained 
by  unsophisticated  truth.  Hence,  if  sustained  at 
all,  it  must  be  done  by  assertions  which  have  no 
foundation  in  truth,  or  fallacious  arguments  which 
are  foreign  (o  the  subject.  This  may,  indeed,  seem 
to  some  to  be  a  strong  position;  but  I  hope  to  make 
it  good  before  my  hour  expires. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  trace  out  all  the 
uniriie  statements,  in  the  short  time  allotted  me, 
that  have  been  made  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
vocates. When  I  say  that  their  statements  are 
untrue,  I  mean  that  they  are  so  in  tlie  abstract, 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ^ying  that 
they  have  actually  lied;  for  I  cannot  enter  into 
their  motives;  they  may  have  done  it  all  through 
ignorance,  for  what  I  know.  But  whether  igno- 
rantly  or  wilfully,  the  effect  is  the  same  on  the 
community,  and  should  be  exposed.  But  they 
liave  the  means  of  knowing  iietter,  and  therefore 
it  is  their  duty  to  do  it;  and  wherever  knowledge 
is  a  dnt)j,  ignorance  is  a  crime.  Whatever  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  know,  he  does  know,  in  the  estima- 
tion both  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  con- 
sequently is  held  responsible  for  the  same.  The 
Administration  and  its  advocates  have  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  unenviable  indeed.  Their 
statements,  their  arguments,  their  assertions,  with 
regard  to  the  commencement  and  conduct  of  this 
war,  will  go  down  to  future  generations  contra- 
dicted by  the  public  record  and  the  history  of  the 
country. 

It  is  my  design,  at  present,  to  direct  my  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  war,  though,  perhaps,  this 
subject  has  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  present  anything  entirely  new  to  this 
comurittee.  But  every  man  has  his  own  peculiar 
manner  of  presenting  facts  and  arguments;  and  as 
there  have  already  been  copious  quotations  made 
from  pablic  authorized  documents,  over  and  over 
again,  on  this  side  of  the  Flouse,  which  remain 
uncontradicted  by  the  opposite  party,  and  will  for- 
ever remain  so,  going  to  prove  every  position  I 
shall  assume,  I  think  1  can  economize  time  by  a 
mere  statement  of»well-known  facts,  without  stop- 
ping: to  read  those  quotations  over  again.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  having  all  the  documents  before  me 
to  prove  every /ac(  I  shall  state,  the  proof  shall  be 
forthcoming  if  any  gentleman  sees  proper  to  con- 


tradict my  statements,  and  call  my  attention  to 
them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  argue  any  ques- 
tion fairly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  irv  the  outset, 
in  order  that  their  arguments  might  be  directed  to 
the  points  at  issue,  for  the  opposing  parties  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  real  difference  between  them, 
and  thendirect  theirargumentsaccordingly.  What, 
then,  is  the  diflerence  between  the  parties  in  regard 
to  this  war.'  The  President  and  his  party  assume 
that  the  war  is  just  on  our  part — commenced  by  the 
act  of  Mexico;  that  the  Mexicans  shed  the  first 
blood — shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil; 
that  they  struck  the  first  blow,  &c.  Now,  I  say, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  not 
one  single  assertion  made  here  is  true,  nor  can  they 
be  proven.  They  are  mere  assertions;  and,  as  an 
offset,  I  here  assert  that  they  are  not  true;  and  my 
assertions  are  as  good  as  theirs,  until  they  prove  to 
the  contrary,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  never  do. 
Their  assertions  being  affirmative,  the  burden  of 
proof  of  course  devolves  on  them.  But  their  re- 
peated attempts  and  failures  but  too  clearly  prsve 
that  their  assertions  are  without  foundation.  Now, 
if  all,  or  one  single  one,  of  the  four  last  statements 
can  be  proven,  then  will  I  admit  the  truth  of  the 
first  one.  Prove  that  the  war  was  commenced  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,  that  they  shed  the  first  blood — 
shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil — or  that 
they  struck  the  first  blow,  and  I  will  admit  that  the 
war  was  just  on  our  part.  Not  one  single  particle 
of  evidence  has  been  or  can  be  produced,  from 
General  Taylor's  despatches  to  our  Government, 
or  from  any  other  public  document,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans struck  the  first  blow;  or  that  they  commenced 
hostilities  in  the  affair  with  Captain  Thornton,  upon 
which  the  declaration  "that  war  exists  by  the  act 
of  Mexico"  was  founded.  General  Taylor,  in  his 
despatch  upon  that  subject,  says,  that  Thornton's 
command  "  became  engaged  with  a  very  large  force 
'  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  affair,  in  which 
'  some  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear 
'  to  have  been  surrounded  and  compelled  to  sur- 
'  render." 

Now,  there  is  just  as  much  evidence,  in  this 
account  of  the  engagement,  that  the  Americans 
commenced,  as  there  is  that  the  Mexicans  did. 
But  upon  this,  and  this  alone,  all  tlie  declarations 
made  by  the  President  and  his  advocates,  that 
"  Mexico  struck  the  first  blow,  and  that  war  ex- 
ists by  her  act, "are  founded.  But  Captain  Thorn- 
ton himself  said,  after  his  release,  that  the  "  Mexi- 
'  cans  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  he 
'  charged  upon  them."  Now,  this  at  once  proves 
all  the  statements  of  the  President,  upon  this  point, 
to  be  utterly  untrue. 

But,  "  American  blood  was  shed  upon  American 
soil."  That  "  American  blood  was  shed"  is  true; 
but  that  it  was  "  shed  upon  American  soil"  is  not 
true.  There  has  not  been  a  single  hostile  Mexican 
foot  placed,  nor  one  drop  of  American  blood  shed, 
on  American  soil,  since  tire  annexation  of  Texas, 
if  ever;  and  I  challenge  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLane]  said  the 
other  day,  that  he  considered  the  war  "  unavoid- 
able on  our  part."  Unavoidable!  Was  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  unavoidable?  Was  the  marching 
of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  amongst  the  Mexi- 
can citizens,  the  blockading  that  river,  the  pointing 
of  our  guns  into  Matamoros,  and  the  chaige  made 
by  Captain  Thornton  upon  the  Mexicans,  all  un- 
avoidable on  our  part.'  It  appears  to  me  that  no 
candid  man  can  say,  or  even  think  so.  And  I  am 
sure  no  candid  man  will  say  that  the  present  war 
would  have  existed,  if  we  had  not  done  those 
things.  And  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
the  remote,  and  the  marching  of  our  army  to  tne 
Rio  Grande  the  immediate,  cause  of  the  war,  no 
one  can  dispute. 

But  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  in  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  det'end  the  President,  place  them- 
selves in  rather  a  ludicrous  position.  They  contend 
that  the  war  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  becoming  more  so  every  day;  and  yet 
they  resort  to  every  subterfuge  ■to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility upon  somebody  else,  and  even  to  try  to 
convince  the  people  that  the  Whigs  are  responsi- 
ble for  it  all !  Some,  to  save  the  President  from 
the  odium  justly  due  to  him  for  commencing  the 
war  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally,  say  that 

.    the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  cause  of  the  war; 

i   hence,  the  Congress  that  annexed  herjf/fd  John 


Tyler,  are  responsible.  Others  say.  No;  we  ad- 
mit that  the  march  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  this  was  done 
by  the  order  of  the  President;  but  then,  but  then — 
what.'  Why,  General  Taylor  recommended  it; 
hence  he  is  responsible.  But  when  gentlemen  are 
driven  from  all  these  positions,  as  a  last  resort  they 
unite  and  say  that  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  belonged  to  Texas, 
and  therefore  the  President  had  a  right  to  order 
the  army  there,  to  defend  our  own  territory. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  President  and  his 
friends  have  thus  far  failed,  and  I  know  must  for- 
ever fail,  to  prove  that  this  territory  did  belong  to 
Texas,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  show  that  it 
did  not.  Where  there  are  so  many  conflicting  state- 
ments and  irreconcilable  assertions,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  not  some 
position  or  ground  upon  which  all  parties  agree, 
as  a  basis  from  which  to  argue.  Well,  this  ground 
I  find  here. 

All  jjarties  agree  that  the  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  did  once  indisputably 
belong  to  Mexico.  It  has,  too,  been  admitted 
here,  and  not  disputed,  that  originally  Texas  did 
not  extend  further  west  than  the  Nueces  river, 
and  that  the  country  west,  up  to  the  P^io  Grande, 
belonged  to  the  departments  of  Tamaulipas,  Coa- 
huila,  and  New  Mexico.  This  all  being  true,  I 
ask,  when  and  how  did  Texas  subsequdVitly  be- 
come the  owner  of  that  territoi^  ?  In  answer  to 
this,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  President  and  his 
friends,  that  Louisiana  once  extended  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Well,  what  then?  Does  it  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  therefore  Texas  did,  too? 
Louisiana  once  extended  to  St.  Louis,  and  included 
it;  and  therefore  St.  Louis  is  now  in  Texas!  But 
this  position,  I  believe,  is  pretty  much  abandoned 
by  the  opposite  party.  I  shall  therefore  pursue  it 
no  further. 

But,  says  the  opposite  party,  Santa  Anna  once, 
while  a  prisoner,  made  a  bargain  with  the  Texans 
that,  if  they  would  release  him,  he  would  give 
them  the  country  up  to  the  Rio  Grande!  If  Mr. 
Polk  was  now  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  should 
be  taken  prisoner,  could  he  barter  away  a  part  of 
two  or  three  of  our  States  for  his  release?  If  he 
could,  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  bad  bargain  for 
the  United  States.  Satan  proposed  to  our  Saviour, 
on  the  mount,  if  He  would  fall  down  and  worship 
him,  he  would  give  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world:, ''while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  devil  did 
not  own  one  foot  of  land.  And  so  it  was  with 
Santa  Anna.  He  did  not  own  one  foot  of  land  in 
all  that  territory.  This  argument  is  also  nearly 
abandoned  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 

Thus,  then,  the  only  remaining  claim  of  Texas 
that  is  urged  is  based  upon  her  own  declaration. 
The  Texan  Congress,  in  December,  1836,  declared 
— yes,  declared — that  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  was  their  western  bound- 
ary; and,  therefore,  she  owns  all  that  country. 
Well,  that  is  a  pretty  easy  way  to  get  land.  If  a 
mere  declaration  will  give  title  to  land,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor 
from  having  as  much  land  as  he  wants?  If  you 
desire  your  neighbor's  farm  that  you  sold  to  him, 
just  declare  that  some  creek  or  river  (I  suppose  no 
other  boundary  would  do)  is  your  boundary  on 
the  other  side  of  his  farm.  And  if  your  neighbor 
is  unwilling  to  give  up  his  farm,  just  enter  a  suit 
of  ejectment  against  him,  and  employ  Mr.  Polk, 
or  some  of  the  learned  gentlemen  wlio  advocate 
his  cause,  to  defend  your  claim,  and  they  will  de- 
monstrate to  any  court  that  a  mere  declaration  is 
a  far  better  title  to  land  for  you  than  your  neigh- 
bor's, even  if  he  proves  that  he  bought  it  of  you, 
and  paid  for  it,  and  has  occupied  it  for  thirty  years, 
and  for  that  long  has  declared  it  to  be  his,  and 
everybody  else  has  acknowledged  his  right. 

Now,  shocking  as  this  may  appear  to  the  com- 
mon s,ense  of  every  man,  yet  it  :s  a  parallel  case 
to  the  one  we  have  in  hand.  The  territory  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  is  said  once  to  have  belonged 
to  us.  If  so,  we  sold  it  to  Mexico  for  Florida. 
She  bought  it,  and  paid  us  for  it,  and  has  occupied 
and  declared  it  to  be  hers  for  near  thirty  years, 
and  no  one  disputed  her  title  from  1819  until  1836, 
when  Texas  declared  it  was  hers.  And  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  public  ir.es- 
sages,  and  his  advocates  in  their  speeches,  proclaim 
to  "the  world  that  it  is  our  own  soil,  that  it  is  Ameri- 
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can  soil,  &c.,  without  any  other  title  than  the  de- 
clared title  of  Texas.  Tlie  admitted  ownership 
and  occupation  of  Mexico  have  to  give  place  to  the 
declaration  of  Texas,  and  thousands  of  their  citi- 
zens killed  for  refusing  to  give  it  up.  And  Mr. 
Polk  is  so  certain  that  this  "  declared"  title  is  so 
"  clear  and  unquestionable,"  that,  rather  than  our 
own  country  should  be  disgraced  by  giving  it  up, 
he  will  spend  twenty  thousand  of  the  lives  of  our 
own  countrymen,  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
money. 

Now,  as  Mexico  did  own  that  territory  beyond 
doubt,  Texas  could  have  got  it  from  her  in  but 
one  of  two  ways — by  conquest  or  treaty.  Did 
Texas  ever  conquer  it?  If  so,  when?  She  de- 
clared it  was  hers  in  1836.  Then  she  must  have 
conquered  it  before  that  time,  or  the  declaration 
was  not  true.  Then  how  came  it  to  pass  that, 
nine  years  afterward,  when  our  army  marched  into 
that  country,  it  was  found  settled  by  citizens  of 
Mexico,  obedient  to  her  laws,  and  Texas  not 
attempting  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them  ?  No 
one  pretends  to  say  that  Texas  ever  got  this  coun- 
try by  a  fair  treaty.  So,  if  she  did  not  get  it  by 
one  of  these  two  ways,  I  am  sure  she  never  got  it 
at  all. 

Again:  If  Texas  had  a  riglit  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  Rio  Grande,  she  had  a  right  to  the 
whole,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source,  including  all 
the  Santa  Fe  country,  for  the  same  title  is  set  up 
to  all  that  there  isfo  a  part. 

But  the  President  told  us,  in  his  annual  message 
of  1846,  that  the  Congress  of  Texas  liad  extended 
their  civil  and  political  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
try to  the  Rio  Grande;  that  they  organized  coun- 
ties, established  courts  of  justice,  a  custom-house, 
post  offices  and  post  roads,  a  land  office,  &c.,  &c. 
Who  believes  all  this?  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,  only  so  far  as  Corpus  Christi  is  con- 
cerned, where  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  fami- 
lies resided.  All  the  other  citizens,  amounting  to 
some  thirty  thousand,  who  resided  in  that  coun- 
try, always  had  been,  and  still  were,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mexico. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  same  message 
that  the  President  tells  us  that  Texas  extended  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  country  up  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  mouih  to  its  source,  he  says:  "  The  prov- 
ince of  New  Mexico,  with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital, 
has  been  captured,  and  that  we  had  acquired  mili- 
tary possession  of  it."  Wh.al?  The  country 
captured  where  Texas  had  her  custom-house,  her 
post  offices  and  her  post  roads,  her  courts  of  jus- 
lice,  and  exercised  jurisdiction,  civil  and  political  I 
Now,  these  assertions  of  the  President  are  just  as 
true  as  the  declaration  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  declaration  that  "  war 
exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico." 

But,  we  are  asked,  where,  then,  is  the  true 
boundary  of  Texas?  This  question  was  fully  and 
fairly  answered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Stephens]  a  day  or  two  since.  He'said: 
"  Her  boundary  extended  just  so  far  as  lier  revo- 
lution successfully  extended,  and  no  further.  Her 
title  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  depended  solely 
upon  the  right  of  revolution,"  &c.  This  is,  evi- 
dently, a  correct  view  of  the  subject;  and  had  the 
people  on  the  Rio  Grande  i^volutionized  with 
Texas,  the  boundary  of  revolutionary  Texas  would 
have  been  the  Rio  Grande.  But  they  did  not,  as 
every  gentleman  upon  this  floor  well  knows. 

Again:  I  asserted,  in  the  outset,  that  misstate- 
ments of  facts  were  constantly  resorted  to  in  sup- 
port of  thi.s  war.  I  hope  the  committee  will  indulge* 
me  for  a  few  moments  till  I  present  a  few  instances. 
In  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  tlie  following  was 
asserted  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  is 
now  in  print  before  me: 

'•  Now,  wliat  are  the  clear  and  indisputable  facts  ?  The 
United  States  had  received  the  Republic  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  without  antecedently  dcfinini;  her  boundaries,  and 
under  a  constitution  which  reiterated  what  had  been,  as  far 
back  as  183=3,  a  part  of  her  original  constitution  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic— that  the  Rio  Grandi-,  from  its  source  to 
its  moutli,  was  her  scuthweitern  boundary." 

Now,  I  haje  but  one  single  objection  to  all  this, 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
if.  Neither  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  nor  that  of  the  Slate  of  Texas,  says  one 
.single  word  about  the  Rio  Grande  being  the  bound- 
ary. The  constitutions  of  both  are  before  me; 
any  gendeman  is  at  liberty  to  examine  them  now, 
and  convict  me  if  I  am  in  error.    But  upon  these  er- 


roneous statements  the  gentleman  founds  a  lengthy 
argument  that  the  territory  is  ours,  and  we  were 
bound  to  defend  it  up  to  that  river. 

Again,  he  says,  in  the  same  speech:  "From 
'  1843  no  Mexican  soldier  ever  crossed  the  river, 
'  (Rio  Grande,)  and  no  civil  officer  of  Mexico  ever 
'  exercised  jurisdiction  over  it.  "  Now,  likethe  first, 
this  has  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it,  as  I  shall  show 
presently.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  true.  No 
Texan  soldier,  after  1843,  was  ever  on  that  river, 
and  no  Texan  civil  officer  ever  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  country.  If  there  were  any,  they 
certainly  can  be  named  or  pointed  out  by  our  op- 
ponents. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLane] 
said  the  other  day,  that  Texas  "  after  driving  the 
'  Mexican  armies  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at 
'  once  organizing  a  government,  declared  that  river 
'  to  be  their  western  boundary;  and,  from  that  time 
'to  the  present,  maintained  complete  and  undis- 
'  turbed  possession  of  the  soil  west  to  the  Rio 
'  Grande  I"  Now,  to  s]ieak  plainly,  this  assertion 
has  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  Why  do 
not  gentlemen,  who  make  such  statements,  point 
out  some  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  even  a  single 
Texan  private  family,  that  resided  on  or  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  Rio  Grande  ?  To  this 
question  there  is  but  one  true  answer,  and  that  is — 
because  they  can't  do  it.  No,  but  we  must  take 
their  mere  ipse  dixit  for  it,  in  place  of  proof  against 
the  public  record — their  own  former  acknowledg- 
ments, and  the  history  of  the  country.  How  do 
these  assertions  agree  with  the  President's  declara- 
tion, that  our  army  captured  Santa  Fe,  a  place  which 
everybody  knows  is^o?-  this  side  of  tlie  Rio  Grande, 
and  never  had  been  interrupted  by  Texas? 

After  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Donelson, 
our  charge  d'affaires  in  that  State,  says  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  our  Secretary  of  Sfafe:  "  Above  the 
'  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  enters  New 
'  Mexico,  there  has  been  no  occupancy  by  Texas ; 
'  and  it  isobviou.s,so  far  as  that  region  is  concerned, 
'  no  military  movement  could  have  taken  it  out  of 
'  the  category  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  terms  of  our 
'joint  resolution." 

In  tlie  same  despatch  he  again  says:  "  The  proc- 
lamation of  a  truce  between  the  two  nations  (Texas 
and  Mexico)  let't  Mexico  in  possession  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande."  And,  in  a  letter  of  June 
30th,  after  annexation,  he  says  again:  "  Corpus 
Christi  is  said  to  be  as  healthy  as  Pensacola,  a  con- 
venient place  for  supplies,  and  is  the  most  western 
point  now  occupied  byTexas."  And!  now  assert, 
and  challenge  proof  to  the  contrary,  that,  besides 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  families  at  Corpus  Christi, 
there  was  not  another  family  lived  west  of  the 
Nueces  that  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas. 
I  know  it  has  been  said  that  San  Patricio  was  on 
the  west  side  of  that  river,  but  such  is  not  the  fact, 
for  it  is  on  the  east  side. 

The  President  says,  too,  in  his  annual  message 
of  1845,  when  our  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi: 
"  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  to  concentrate  a  sufficient  military  force 
on  the  luestern  frontier  of  Texas." 

Again,  in  the  same  message,  he  says:  "  After  our 
army  and  navy  had  remained  on  the /rojUier  and 
coasts  of  Mexico  for  many  weeks,  without  any 
hostile  movement  on  her  part,"  &c.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  also  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
on  the  8th  July,  1845,  thus:  "Mexico  has  some 
military  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
in  the  actual  occupancy  of  her  troops,"  &c. 

General  Taylor,  in  hisdespatcii  of  February  26, 
1846,  to  this  Government,  after  stating  that  he  had 
represented  to  the  Mexicans  that  his  movement  to 
the  Rio  Grande  would  not  be  of  a  hostile  nature, 
says:  "  The  same  views  were  impressed  upon  the 
Mexican  custom-house  officer  at  Brazos  Santiago,  by 
Captain  Hardie."  General  Taylor  also  informed 
our  Government  that  he  was  met  by  a  large  force 
of  Mexicans  at  the  Little  Colorado,  and  that  on 
his  approach  to  Point  Isabel  the  Jl/earicans  fired  the 
town  and  fled. 

What,  now,  becomes  of  the  assertions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  and  all  other  assertions  of 
a  kindred  nature?  They  are  here  positively  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Polk,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Donelson,  and  General  Taylor.  JNow,  take  your 
choice  whom  you  will  believe. 

But,  aiB-  I  have  shown,  that  whilst  our  army 


was  at  Corpus  Christi,  Mr.  Polk  said  they  were 
on  the  icestern  frontier  of  Texas,  and  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Mexico,  and  that  no  hostile  move- 
ment was  made,  by  the  latter.  And  then,  in  a 
little  more  than  one  month  after  this  statement,  he 
ordered  our  army  to  advance  on<^  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  course 
that  distance  into  the  Mexican  territory,  according 
to  his  own  showing.  Well,  the  army  marched 
according  to  orders,  they  threw  up  breastworks 
opposite  Matamoros,  pointed  their  guns  into  that 
city,  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  General 
Taylor  then  wrote  to  our  Government  that  this 
would  "compel  the  Mexicans  either  to  withdraw 
'  their  army  from  Matamoros,  where  it  could  not 
'  subsist,  or  to  assume  the  offensive  on  this  side  of 
'  the  river."  In  other  words,  either  retreat,  starve, 
or  come  over  and  fight  us.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
a  despatch  dated  April  23,  one  day  before  the  affair 
with  Captain  Thornton,  Generall'aylor  says:  "A 
'  few  days  since,  he  sent  Lieutenants  Dobbins  and 
'  Porter  to  scour  the  country,  and  that  Porter,  at 
'  the  head  of  his  own  detachment,  surprised  a 
'  Mexican  camp,  drove  away  the  men,  and  took 
'  possession  of  their  horses;"  and  that  in  fliis  alfair 
Porter  and  another  man  (he  had  no  doubt)  were 
killed.  Then,  on  the  24th  the  affair  took  place 
with  Captain  Thornton,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  which  made  the  President  proclaim  that 
"American  blood  was  shed  upon  American  soil," 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  where  he  had 
a  month  before  said  "  was  the  western  fionlier  of 
Texas!"  This  is,  now,  an  incontrovertible  ac- 
count of  the  causes  and  commencement  of  the  war, 
which  the  President  said  and  Congress  declared 
"  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico." 

It  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  me  to  place  my 
own  Government  in  a  wrong  position,  neither  will 
I  do  it.  But  I  v/iil  place  the  facts  bef\)re  you  and 
the  country,  and  if  the  Government  has  placed  itself 
in  that  position  I  can't  help  it,  neither  need  it  look 
for  my  t'eeble  support  in  that  wrong  position.  The 
President  makes  a  difference  between  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  the  Government,  and  says,  in  his  last 
annual  message,  "  Early  measures  were  adopted 
'  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  a  state  of  war  would  per- 
'  mit,  the  mass  of  the  Mexican  population;  to  con- 
'  vince  them  that  the  war  was  waged  not  against 
'  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  but  against 
'  their  faithless  Government."  So  what  I  say  is 
not  against  my  counuy,  nor  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can population,  or  the  people,  but  against  my 
"faithless  Government."  The  country  I  believe 
IS  right  upon  the  subject  of  this  war;  anti  it  will  be 
seen  in  due  lime,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  and 
dishonest  attempts  of  its  iaithless  Government  to 
place  it  in  the  false  position  it  has  placed  itself. 

1  go  for  my  country  by  going  against  this  per- 
nicious war,  because  it  is  against  my  country — both 
against  its  honor  and  interest.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing our  many  victories,  every  Mexican  we  have 
slain  has  not  only  cost  us  the  life  of  one  of  our 
own  citizens,  but  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
head  beside.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

I  think  I  have  now  established  the  following 
facts:  first,  that  Texas  did  once  belong  to  Mexico; 
that  she  rebelled,  and  a  tew  families  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Nueces  «t  Corpus  Christi  rebelled  with 
her,  and  thereby  became  a  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas;  second,  that  the  people  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  never  did  rebel,  never 
was  conquered,  nor  did  Texas  ever  exercise  juris- 
diction over  them;  third,  that  nine  years  after  the 
declaration  of  Texan  independence  they  were  found 
obedient  citizens  to  the  Mexican  Government  and 
country,  wherein  they  were  born,  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  conquered — a  thing  which 
Texas  had  failed  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  suflTer  mfe  to  examine  for 
a  few  moments  if  the  principles  sought  to  be  es- 
tabhshed  by  the  Administration  and  its  advocates 
would  not  subvert  all  former  laws  and  principles, 
and  even  common  sense,  and  finally  end  in  the 
ruin  of  our  own  Goveniinent.  I  will  now  illus- 
trate by  supposing  a  case  wJiich  no  gentleman  will 
dispute,  being  analagous  and  exactly  m  point. 
The  Sabine  river  is  now  the  boundary  between  the 
State  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri, as  the  Nueces  river  was  between  Texas  and 
Tamaulipas,  Coahulla,  and  New  iVIexico.  Sup- 
pose Texas  were  now  to  rebel  against  the  United 
States,  as  she  did  against  Mexico,  and  a  few  fami- 
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lies  in  Louisiana,  on  tVie  east  side  of  the  Sabine 
were  to  rebel  with  her,  and  she  were  to  declare  her 
independence,  and  would  also  declare  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  was  her 
eastern  boundary,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  years 
would  become  annexed  to  Mexico,  and  Mexico 
would  send  an  army  first  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Sabine,  and  from  thence  to  the  Mississippi  river 
opposite  New  Orleans,  amongst  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana,  and  erect  their  batteries 
and  point  their  guns  over  into  New  Orleans,  and 
further,  would  blockade  the  Mississippi  river,  so 
as  to  compel  our  forces  that  might  be  in  New  Or- 
leans either  to  retreat,  stay  there  and  starve,  or 
cross  over  and  fight  them,  would  this  bean  aggres- 
sion or  cause  of  war  or  not  on  the  part  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  inquired  whether  the 
Rio  Grande  was  not  blockaded  by  General  Taylor 
on  his  own  authority? 

I  am  establishing  the  fact  and  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences, and  that  is  sufficient  for  this  portion  of 
my  arjiument:  for,  by  whomsoever  the  Rio  Grande 
was  blockaded,  the  President  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  it.  The  act  was  the  same 
aggressive  act,  whether  done  by  the  President  or 
by  General  Taylor.  My  purpose  is,  by  this  illus- 
tration, to  ascertain  whether  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site would  ccmsider  it  an  aggressive  act  for  a  Mexi- 
can General  to  blockade  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
not  agffiessive  for  the  American  General  to  block- 
ade the  Rio  Grande.  If  you  say  it  would  not,  i 
ask  trfty  it  would  not;  the  cases  are  analogous.  But 
the  President  and  his  advocates,  if  consistent, 
would  say,  that  there  was  no  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  in  all  this;  that  the  Mexican  army 
only  came  into  their  ov.-n  territory  to  defend  it; 
that  they  had  a  just  right  to  blockade  the  river, 
and  that  our  forces  must  not  cross  over  to  the  other 
side,  for  the  Mexicans  might  attack  them,  and, 
perchance,  our  forces  might  kill  some  of  them,  and 
that  would  be  shedding  Mexican  blood  upon  Mex- 
ican soil,  and  war  would  then  "  exist  by  the  act  of 
the  United  States."  Mr.  Polk,  according  to  his 
own  principles,  would  then  order  our  army  back 
from  New  Orleans  to  keep  them  from  starving,  in- 
stead of  going  over  to  defend  his  countrymen!  And 
if  the  Whigs  were  then  to  dispute  the  justice  of 
such  a  course  in  Mexico,  as  they  surely  would, 
that  it  was  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  a  just  cause 
of  war,  &c.,  we,  of  course,  would  be  answered, 
that  we  were  only  a  set  of  Mexican  Whigs,  and 
traitors  to  our  country.  And  Mr.  Polk  would 
come  out  in  a  long  message,  and  prove  conclusive- 
ly, that  all  that  portion  of  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  Arkansas,  JVIissouri,  Iowa,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Wisconsin,  belonged  to  Texas. 
And  to  prove  it,  he  would  tell  us  that  a  half  dozen 
families  lived  in  Louisiana  east  of  the  Sabine,  who 
rebelled  with  Texas,  and  that  they  had  a  post  office 
and  a  custom-house  there,  and  sent  a  member  to 
the  convention  that  declared  the  Mississippi  was 
their  eastern  boundary.  And  further,  that  all  that 
country  once  belonged  to  Louisiana,  and  so  did 
Texas,  and  he  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Texans,  and  he  told  them  if  they  would  let  him 
go,  they  miffht  have  all  that  country.  And,  final- 
ly, the  Co"gress  of  Texas  declared,  nine  years 
before,  that  the  Mississippi,  frBm  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  was  their  boundary,  and  therefore  it  be- 
longs to  them;  and,  if  we  dispute  it,  the  Mexicans 
have  a  just  right  to  thrash  us,  and  make  us  pay  all 
the  expenses  they  are  at  while  doing  it.  And  if 
we  have  not  the  money  to  pay  them,  it  is  just  that 
they  should  take  the  remainder  of  Louisiana,  with 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

This  is  now  a  fair  picture  of  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  the  President  and  his  party;  and,  I  think, 
all  will  join  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  principles  would  be  subversive  of  all 
law,  reason,  and  common  sense,  and  would  prove 
destructive  of  our  own  Governt>ient.  And  while 
we  are  advocating  our  right  to  practise  such  abom- 
inable outrages  upon  the  rights  of  others,  we  are 
advocating  the  right  of  others  to  practise  them 
upon  us.  He  who  heads  a  mob  to  kill  and  rob  his 
neighbor,  by  that  act,  authorizes  his  neighbor  to 
kill  and  rob  him  upon  the  same  principle.  So  in 
the  case  before  us.  All  the  outrages  we  have  com- 
mitted upon  Mexico,  and  all  the  false  assertions  and 
arguments  used  by  the  Administration  and  its  sup- 
porters to  jiistify  them,  are  of  equal  force  and  va- 
lidity in  favor  of  other  nations  and  States  against 


us;  and,  if  established  as  correct,  will  prove  de- 
structive of  our  own  Government  and  Union. 
South  Carolina,  in  the  event  of  successful  nullifica- 
tion, might  thus  have  claimed  to  the  Potomac,  or 
wherever  else  she  pleased;  and  because  she  c/aimecZ 
it,  according  to  the  doctrine  sought  to  be  establish- 
ed, she  would  have  been  entitled  to  it.  Nor  would 
it  stop  with  nations  or  States;  it  would  descend  to 
private  life;  the  only  tenure  by  which  an  honest 
man  would  hold  his  land,  or  other  property,  would 
be  the  will  of  his  dishonest  and  thieving  neighbor. 
Such  would  be  the  end  of  the  principles  sought  to 
be  established  by  the  Administration,  and  it  ought 
to  be  opposed  by  every  lover  of  justice,  and  by 
every  honest,  upright,  true  patriot. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  President,  in  order 
to  cover  up  and  conceal  all  these  enormities  from 
the  people,  has  presented  the  Mexican  robberies 
aiid  outrages  upon  some  of  our  citizens,  in  years 
gone  by,  in  exaggerated  and  glowing  colors,  as  a 
justification  of  the  present  war.  Well,  sir,  this 
demonstrates  the  doctrine  for  which  I  have  been 
contendins:,  the  President  himself  being  witness. 
Because  Mexico  robbed  us,  he  therefore  thinks  it 
just  and  right  to  rob  her,  thereby  placing  himself 
in  the  same  category  of  robbers  toilh  Mexico,  and 
so  justifies  the  nght  to  rob.  I  do  not  justify  Mex- 
ico in  robbing  our  citizens;  if  1  did,  1  would  jus- 
tify the  President  in  robbing  her,  and  so  justify 
other  nations  in  robbing  us  also.  But,  the  truth  is, 
the  Mexican  spoliations  upon  our  citizens  had 
been,  in  part,  and  the  balance  were,  in  progress  of 
peaceful  negotiations.  A  part  had  already  been 
paid,  and  all  would  have  been  before  this  time,  had 
not  the  President  acted  towards  Mexico  as  the  silly 
man  in  the  fable  did  with  his  goose;  which  laid  a 
golden  egg  every  day.  In  order  to  obtain  all  the 
eg2;s  at  once,  he  ripped  open  the  goose,  and  thereby 
lost  eggs,  goose,  and  all.  But  how  these  acts  of 
Mexico  prove  that  she  commenced  the  war,  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  For,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  it  is  very  bad  logic  to  say  that  Mexico  robbed 
some  of  our  citizens  twenty  years  ago,  and  there- 
fore, in  1846,  she  invaded  our  territory  and  com- 
menced the  war.  But  I  look  upon  this  as  an  ad- 
mission by  the  President  that  he  commenced  the 
war;  for  to  say  that  she  committed  spoliations 
upon  our  citizens,  and  therefore  tee  commenced  the 
war,  would  be  much  better  logic. 

Again :  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Slidell  is  also  urged 
in  justification  of  the  war.  But  this,  like  the  other, 
if  It  prove  anything,  proves  that  we  commenced 
tlie  war,  because  they  rejected  him.  For  to  say 
that,  because  she  rejected  him,  she  therefore -com- 
menced the  war,  is  the  height  of  folly.  Much 
has  been  said  by  the  -President  about  Mexico  re- 
jecting Mr.  Slidell,  after  agreeing  to  receive  him. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  in  that  case  Mexico  did  not 
agree  to  do  anything  but  what  she  said  to  the  last 
she  would  do.  She  agreed  to  receive  a  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  boundary,  and  for  this  she  con- 
tended to  the  very  last.  Mr.  Polk  also  agreed  to 
send  a  commissioner;  but,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary to  reside  near  the  Government  of  JVlex- 
ico,  as  if  there  were  no  difficulty  between,  the  two 
Governments.  Mexico  refused  to  receive  him  in 
that  character,  and  insisted  on  a  commissioner. 
But  Mr.  Polk,  rather  than  do  it,  sent  our  army 
into  their  territory — Mr.  Buchanan  says,  "in  an- 
ticipation of  Mr.  Slidell's  rejection."  But,  after 
Mr.  Polk  had  accomplished  his  object — had  got 
into  a  war,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost — then 
he  could  send  a  commissiontr,  instead  of  an  envoy 
extraordinary.  Why  did  he  not  do  this  at  first? 
Just  because  he  was  afraid  they  would  settle  the 
difficulty  without  glorifying  his  Administration  by 
a  war.  I  certainly  believe  that  Mr.  Slidell  was 
sent  to  Mexico  in  that  character  on  purpose  that 
he  should  be  rejected;  and  I  feel  confident  that  any 
one  who  will  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  When 
our  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  was  said  by 
General  Taylor  to  be  in  a  proper  position  to  defend 
Texas,  and  all  was  calm  and  tranquil,  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  urge 
upon  General  Taylor  the  necessity  of  more  troops 
— that  the  enemy  was  collecting  forces  to  make  an 
attack  upon  him.  The  General,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  told  him  that  it  was  all  a  mistake — that 
no  warlike  demonstrations  were  being  made  by 
the  enemy — that  no  troops  were  collecting,  but  all 


was  quiet  on  the  Rio  Grande:  and  this,  too,  was 
done  up  to  the  very  time  General  Taylor  was  or- 
dered to  march,  and  even  for  months  afterwards, 
Texas,  nor  none  of  her  citizens,  asked  for  any 
further  protection  than  they  had,  while  our  army 
was  at  Corpus  Christi.  It  is  therefore  a  folly  to 
talk  about  our  army  marching  to  the  Rio  Grande 
to  protect  Texas,  for  it  is  not  true;  that  was  not 
the  object;  theoliject  was  to  bring  on  a  war,  and 
this  vi'as  accomplished. 

The  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  now  pre- 
sented, with  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  have  long 
since  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  resolution 
we  sometime  since  adopted,  and  for  which  1  voted 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  will  again,  if  oppor- 
tunity serves,  viz:  "That  this  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Unnecessarily  begun, 
because  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  country  did 
not  demand  it;  unconstitutionally  begun,  because  < 

the  President  began  it,  by  invading  ihe.  territory  of  I 

a  neighboring  nation,    with   whom,   he  said,  we  " 

were  at  peace;  while  his  constitutional  rights  are 
restricted  to  ^^ repelling  invasion  and  su|)pressing 
insurrection."  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  bring-  • 
ing  any  one  else  to  the  saine  conclusion  at  which 
1  have  arrived,  1  will  leave  to  future  develop- 
ments. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman  :  Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  President  has,  upon 
all  occasions,  boasted  of  the  lib^al  and  honorable 
terms  of  peace  he  proposed  to  Mexico,  and  told  us 
that  Mexico  would  not  accept  terms  of  peace.  But 
who  can  tell  whether  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
President  were  liberal  and  just  terms,  or  not  ?  We 
have,  by  resolution,  asked  him  what  those  liberal 
terms  were,  that  we  might  judge  for  ourselves,  of 
which  he  so  much  boasted,  but  he  answers  us  that 
we  have  no  right  to  know — that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  for  us  to  know.  1,  for  one, 
certainly  have  not  sufficient  confidence,  either  in 
his  judgment  or  word,  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
terms  were  just  and  liberal,  without  knowing  the 
facts  in  the  case.  If  the  President  will  tell  us  the 
terms  Mr.  Slidell  was  authorized  to  offer,  and  what 
amount  of  money  Mr.  Trist  was  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  territory  which  he  was  instructed  to  demand, 
then  we  will  judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  terms 
were  liberal  or  not.  Until  this  is  done,  the  Presi- 
dent should  cease  to  prate  about  his  liberality  and 
the  obstinacy  of  Mexico.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  he  has  never  yet  offered  such  terms  as  he  de- 
sired or  expected  Mexico  to  accept.  Mr.  Slidell, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  sent  to  Mexico,  not  to  restore 
peace,  but  to  bring  on  a  war;  or  why,  when  they 
asked  for  a  commissioner,  did  he  send  them  an 
envoy  extraordinary?  Why,  when  they  asked  for 
a  fish,  did  he  give  them  a  serpent?  But  Mexico 
refused  our  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Mr.  Trist. 
Well,  Mr.  Polk  also  refused  their  terms  of  peace 
proposed  to  Mr.  Trist;  and  how  can  we  tell  who 
is  most  to  blame,  until  we  know  what  those  terms 
were?  Mexico  has  as  much  reason  to  say  that  ive 
refused  to  make  peace  as  we  have  to  say  that  the 
refuses  to  make  peace. 

Now,  sir,  I  believe,  and  have  always  believed, 
if  the  President  would  offer  Mexico  just  and  fair 
terms  of  peace,  we  xould  have  obtained  it  at  any 
time.  But  the  President  has  not  desired  peace;  an 
apology  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Mexico 
has  been  sought,  and  this  will  be  the  motto  of  the 
party  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  if  peace  is 
not  made  before. 

•  But  as  war  now  exists,  our  opponents  appear  to 
thTnk  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  commenced,  but  our  only  business 
is  to  give  all  the  assistance  to  the  Pre.sident  he  asks 
for,  without  reference  to  its  beginning,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  But  the  manner  of  its  commence- 
ment has  everything  to  do  with  our  knowit)g  how 
to  terminate  it  justly.  A  jury  will  not  be  likely  to 
render  a  very  just  verdict  between  two  disputing 
neighbors  without  knowing  who  was  the  aggressor 
in  the  beg-inning.  The  President  claims  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  upon  th^  supposition 
that  his  statement  is  true,  "  that  Mexico  invaded 
our  territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon  Amer- 
ican soil."  Well,  if  this  was  true,  his  claim  would 
be  a  just  one.  But,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  claim  is  just,  we  must  ascertain,  by  examining 
the  witnesses,  whether  his  charge  against  Mexico, 
upon  which  he  predicates  his  claim,  is  true.    This 
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1  have  done,  and  find,  by  his  own  contradictory 
statements,  as  well  as  other  testimony,  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  it.  Hence  his  claim  finis  to  be  just. 
The  evidence  produced  in  this  case  clearly  proves 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  unnecessa- 
rily and  unconstitutionally  began  this  war — tliat 
he  was  the  invader  and  aggressor.  Consequently, 
he  ought  not  only  to  pay  our  expenses  of  the  war, 
but  that  of  iVlexico  also.  At  any  rate,  this  is  my 
verdict. 

But  our  opponents  have  repeatedly  asked  us, 
What  terms  of  peace  do  you  propose?  I  answer, 
the  same  terms  that  we  would  have  proposed  before 
the  war  commenced;  for  I  am  suie  that  the  war 
}ias  entitled  us  to  nothing  but  disgrace,  and  ofthat 
we  have  our  full  share  already.  I'he  great  desert 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  divides 
the  people  subject  to  the  laws  of  Texas,  from  those 
of  Mexico;  beyond  that  we  cannot  go,  without  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  unless  we  take  and  hold  it  by 
conque.st — a  thing  1  cannot  consent  to,  unless  my 
mind  should  become  so  perverted  as  to  justify  rob- 
bery. And  if  we  can  raise  as  many  millions  ofjj 
dollars,  by  taxing  the  Mexicans,  as  is  represented  j 
by  our  Administratioti,  there  will  be  no  difiicidty  jl 
in  obtaining  two  or  three  millions  from  them  to  pay 
the  indeinnity  due  our  citizens  in  money.  As  to 
territory,  I  desire  not  a  foot  beyond  those  who  re- 
belled. Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  desert 
is  the  best  boundary  we  can  have.  It  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Nu*ces,  Red  river,  and  Arkansas, 
from  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  the  President  says,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, "  The  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doc- 
trine of  no  indemnity,  and,  if  sanctioned,  would 
be  a  public  acknowledgment  that  our  country  was 
wrong."  Not  so.  It  would  be  a  public  acknowl- 
cdgtnent  that  our  Administration  was  wrong — a 
fact  which  everybody  believes;  and  it  would  be 
proof  positive  that  the  country  was  right.  The 
people  compose  the  country,  and  they  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  be  heard  untd  now,  and  that  only 
in  this  House.  And  what  have  the  people  said 
here?  Why,  that  this  war  was  "  uiuiecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President." 
The  country  is  not  bound  to  endorse  every  false 
statement  made  and  unconstitutional  act  performed 
by  the  President,  and  thereby  sink  into  the  same 
degradation.  He  says  it  would  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment, too,  that  the  war  was  "unjust,  and 
should  be  abandoned."  Exactly  so.  Tlie  people 
have  said  the  war  was  "  unjust;"  and  the  conclu- 
sion, that  therefore  it  should  be  abandoned,  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  And  the  sure  way  to  honor  and 
peace  is  to  undo  that  which  has  been  unjustly  done, 
as  tar  as  possible.  Do  this,  and,  my  word  for  it, 
we  will  have  peace  in  two  months'  time.  Bring 
back  the  army,  therefore,  to  where  it  was  when 
the  President  said  it  was  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Texas  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mexico,  and 
offer  just  and  fair  terms  of  peace,  and  you  will 
have  it.  If  the  war  was  unjustly  commenced  by 
the  President,  it  never  can  become  just  by  prose- 
cuting it.  Two  wrongs  can  never  make  one  right. 
All  the  honor  we  have  gained  by  this  war  is  that 
which  proceeds  from  our  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
field  of  battle;  and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  gain  in  this  unholy  war:  further  brilliant 
victories  will  not  likely  be  achieved.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  we  have  lost  much  of  that  honor  which 
alone  is  worth  having — which  is  the  sure  reward 
of  justice,  truth,  and  uprightness.  Here,  honor 
is  the  reflection  of  justice,  without  which  you  can- 
not be  honorable.  What  is  true  of  individual 
Jipnor,  is  also  true  of.  a  nation's  honor.  No  hon- 
orable man  believes,  that  when  an  individual  has 
commenced  a  career  of  injustice  and  wickedness, 
honor  requires  he  should  persist  in  it,  and  that  the 
otily  way  for  him  to  become  an  honorable  man  is 
to  continue  to  be  rfis-honorable.  No  clear-headed 
and  right- hearted  man  has  any  such  views  of  honor. 
Mr.  Polk  appears  to  think,  that  unless  we  obtain 
n  certaui  portion  of  land  from  Mexico,  we  will  be 
fore ^er  disgraced;  but  with  it,  our  lionors  will  be 
in)perishab]e.  What  would  be  the  state  of  society 
if  an  unprincipled  bully,  who  would  commence  n 
war  upon  his  neighbor  for  his  land,  and  never  stop 
till  he  had  taken  it  from  him,  would  be  considered 
the  mo.st  honorable  man  in  the  neighborhood  ? 
Katiciiis,  like  individuals,  when  suvried  in  a  dis- 
honorable course,  can  only  regain  their  honor  by 
a  return  to  righteousness.    An  unscrupulous  bully 


may  indeed  be  feared,  but  will  be  sure  to  be  des- 
pised by  all  right-minded  men.  This  may  be  our 
condition,  if  we  persist  in  our  present  course;  but 
if  we  return  to  righteousness,  we  may  be  loved  as 
well  as  feared  by  our  neighbors.  For  it  is  as  true 
as  Holy  Writ,  that  "  riirhteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  And 
it  is  indeed  very  unfortunate  for  this  nation  that 
her  rulers  have  such  low  and  grovelling  notions  of 
honor,  that  it  consists  in  a  stubl)orn  persistance  in 
the  repetition  of  false  statements  and  wrong  ac- 
tions, in  obtaining  a  few  acres  of  land  by  force. 

That  nati(m  (as  well  as  individual)  is  most  hon- 
orable who  has  the  most  friends;  and  tho.-3e  will 
have  the  most  friends  who  will  do  good  to  and 
benefit  the  most  of  mankind.  Hence,  our  honor 
will  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  good  we  do. 
If  this,  then,  is  a  correct  standard,  I  ask,  who  is 
benefited  by  this  unholy  war  in  which  we  are  eiT- 
gaged?  Is  Mexico?  Is  any  foreign  nation?  If 
they  are,  it  is  not  intended  by  us;  hence,  we  re- 
ceive no  honor  for  it.  But  I  suppose  no  one  will 
say  they  are.  Well,  then,  if  they  are  not,  who 
are  benefited  ?  Are  we?  If  you  answer  yes,  I  ask, 
who  among  us?  Is  it  the  farmer  and  mechanic, 
who  have  all  the  cost  of  this  war  to  pay?  Or  is  it 
the  poor  soldier,  who  suffers  all  the  severities  of  a 
campai2:n,  and  would  freely,  now,  give  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  if  he  could  hut  return  home  to  see  his  family 
and  friends?  Oris  it  those  who  have  been  slain  in 
the  baltle-field,  or  died  with  some  lingering,  fatal 
disease?  Or  is  it  their  unfortunate  parents,  wives, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  friends,  that  are  spe- 
cially benefited  by  this  disastrous  war?  If  none 
of  these  are  advantaged  by  it,  I  ask  again,  who 
are?  The  truth  is,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  every 
one  concerned,  and  advantasreous  to  none.  But  a 
few  acres  of  miserable  rocky  mountains  and  iiar- 
ren  plains  are  soueht  after  by  our  rulers,  to  atone 
for  all  our  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  to  mend 
our  broken  honors,  at  the  expense  of  justice  and 
truth.  Had  we  always  rulers  who  would  look 
upon  national  honor  like  that  of  individual  honor, 
that  could  only  be  preserved  by  a  just  and  honor- 
alile  cour.se  towards  others,  and  tarnished  only  by 
acts  of  injustice  perpetrated  against  others,  happy 
would  it  be  for  us. 

But,  ao-ain  :  The  patriotism  of  the  Whisrs  has 
been  challene-ed,  because  they  will  not  sanction  all 
the  abominations  of  this  Administration;  because 
they  will  not  say  that  falsehood  is  truth,  and  injus- 
tice is  honorable.  In  the  estimation  of^  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party,  a  patriot  would  seem  to  be 
one  who  v/ill  believe  that  the  President  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  that  all  the  evils  of  this  war  are  bless- 
ings, conferred  by  his  special  favor;  that  the  man 
who  must  successfully  robs  his  neighbor  gives  the 
best  evidence  of  his  love  to  his  family  or  country; 
but  should  he  return  to  righteousness,  he  is  dis- 
graced forever;  and  he  who  condemns  such  con- 
duct is  an  eneniy  to  his  family  and  country.  I 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  patriot  is  one 
who  loves  his  country;  and  the  proof  of  his  love 
is,  to  do  all  he  can  to  preserve  its  honor,  pros 
perity,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  I  now 
ask  the  candid  of  all  parties,  if  they  believe  that 
this  nation  is  now  more  honorable,  prosperous,  and 
happy,  than  it  would  have  been  if  this  war  had  not 
existed?  Or,  rather,  have  we  not  lost  much  in 
every  respect?  We  have  lost  ten  thousand  lives, 
and  we  have  tens  of  thousands  more  sufferins:  in  the 
camp,  besides  the  anxious  care  of  their  numerous 
friends  at  home.  We  have  an  enormous  debt  to 
pay,  which  will  hang  like  an  incubus  upon  this 
generation,  if  not  the  next  too.  And  now,  those 
who  wish  to  put  a  slop  to  these  evils  are  denoun- 
ced as  traitors  to  their  country,  whilst  those  who 
brought  all  these  evils  upon  us,  and  wish  to  con- 
tinue them,  are  called  patriots.  Save  me  from  such 
patriotism  ! 

In  his  last  annual  message,  the  President  says, 
"  To  reject  indemnity  is  to  wage  the  war  without 
a  purpose,  or  a  definite  object."  Consequently,  in- 
demnity is  the  only  purpose  or  object  for  which 
the  war  was  waged;  for  reject  that,  and  he  says 
"  there  is  no  other  purpose  or  definite  object."  By 
indemnity,  he  means  territory.  For,  saj^s  he, 
"  the  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doctrine  of  no 
indemnity."  He  makes  them  identical.  So  the 
plain  English  of  it  is,  that  the  war  was  waged,  not 
for  self-defence,  as  was  said,  but  for  the  conquest 
of  territory. 


Another  thing:  We  all  believe  that  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  Mexico  is  now  the  object  of  the 
President  and  liis  party.  At  any  rate,  if  this  Con- 
gress passes  without  it  is  stopt,lhat  such  will  lie  the 
result.  It  is  believed,  too,  not  only  by  the  Whigs, 
but  by  many  Democrats,  that  if  it  is  annexed,  it 
will  prove  destructive  of  our  own  Government, 
Believing  this,  what  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
patriot?  I  can  speak  for  myself  upon  this  subject. 
I  would  ask  the  President  to  bring  back  the  army 
from  whence  he  unlawfully  removed  them.  To 
do  this  I  would  afford  every  facility  for  the  con- 
veyance and  connfort  of  the  soldier.  But  if  he 
would  not  do  this,  I  would  withh(dd  appropria- 
tions from  hiiTi;  and  then,  if  he  would  not  do  it,  the 
responsibility  would  rest  upon  him;  and  I  veriljr 
believe  the  people  would  sustain  us  in  this  course. 
As  a  candid  man,  and  a  patriot,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise. Believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  war  was  unjustly 
begun  by  the  President,  and  tjiat,  if  continued,  will 
result  in  the  final  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Mexico, 
and  the  consequent  ruin  of  my  own  country,  I  have 
no  alternative  left  me  but  my  constitutional  right 
to  withhold  appropriations.  Why,  sir,  if  you  vote 
appropriations,  the  President,  in  his  next  annual 
rnessage,  will  produce  that  vote  as  proof  that  you 
were  in  f^wor  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Did  he 
not,  in  his  last  message,  produce  the  votes  for  sup- 
plies, as  proof  positive  that  Conirress  was  in  favor 
of  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  Mexico  ?  It  seems 
to  be  his  fixed  purpose,  on  all  occasions,  to  place 
his  country  in  a  false  position,  and  take  advantage 
of  every  circumstance  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  this  war  upon  aonrie  one  else,  popular  a.s  it  is. 
Well,  I  intend  to  give  him  no  chance  to  make  me 
shoulder  the  responsibility,  which  he  alone  should 
bear,  by  drawing  an  erroneous  inference  from  my 
vote. 

The  people  desire  that  an  end  sliould  be  put  to 
this  war;  they  have  no  interest  in  its  continuance. 
They  well  know  they  have  all  its  burdens  to  bear, 
its  battles  to  fight,  and  the  expenses  to  pay,  and 
receive  nothing  as  an  equivalent  for  it.  And  I  am 
confident  that  there  are  none  more  anxious  than 
the  soldiers  themselves  to  have  an  end  put  to  it;  for 
the  life  of  a  soldier  is  svorse  than  that  of  a  slave; 
they  have  soine  cruel  masters  over  them.  Who 
that  is  a  Democrat,  can  wish  to  see  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  under 
military  law,  which  is  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment in  the  world?  There  may  be  a  few  military 
officers  who  love  to  rule — get  high  salaries,  and  are 
too  lazy  to  work — who  wish  the  war  continued. 
For  the  sake  of  such,  I  would  desire  it  closed,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 

But  our  President  is  such  a  pure  Democrat,  that 
he  cannot  bear  the  idea  for  Mexico  to  govern  her- 
self as  she  sees  fit.  No;  but  we  must  force  her, 
contrary  to  her  will,  under  our  laws;  and  she  must 
have  the  benefit  of  free  institutions!  Our  fathers 
thought  and  said,  that  mankind  had  a  right  to 
govern  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  to  obtain 
this  right,  they  fought  through  seas  of  blood.  Lit- 
tle did  they  suppose,  that  at  this  early  day  we 
would  oppose  another  nation  in  exercising  that 
right.  If  Mexico  chooses  to  establish  an  aristoc- 
racy, or  even  a  monarchy,  it  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  heigfitof  despotism  in  us  to  interfere. 
We  claim  that  right;  and  if  we  choose  to  establish 
a  monarchy,  whose  business  would  it  be  but  our 
own?  But  the  spirit  that  desires  to  compel  Mex- 
ico to  submit  to  our  laws,  against  her  will,  is  the 
basest  despotism.  It  is  the  very  spirit  which  actu- 
ated despots  of  the  Old  World,  and  caused  the 
many  martyrdoms  of  good  and  great  men,  whose 
butcheries  stain  the  pages  of  history;  and  if  it  is 
tolerated  here,  our  own  liberties  will  not  be  safe 
many  years. 

Another  superiority  is  set  up  for  us.  We  are  of 
high  Idood.  Yes,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  rule.  It  is  very  common  to 
hear  a  man,  who  knows  himself  to  be  a  scoundrel, 
speaking  of  his  honorable  ancestry,  and  of  the 
high  blood  from  which  he  has  descended.  I  never 
heard  an  honorable  man,  who  had  personal  merits, 
boast  of  his  ancestry  in  my  life.  Indead,  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  villanyand  despotism.  By  look- 
ing at  the  course  pursued,  and  the  doctrines  advo- 
cated, by  the  Administration  and  its  party,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  that  a  spirit  of  tyranny, 
despotism,  and  base  injustice,  is  abroad  in  the  land 
to  a  fearful  extent;  and,  if  not  checked  soon,  will 
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sweep  over  the  whole  Innd,  and  bury  our  boasted 
institutions  beneath  its  corrupting  itifluence,  from 
whence  we  can  never  recover.  But  it  is  our  "</es- 
tinij  to  overrun  all  the  whole  North  American  conti- 
nent." Yes,  wc,  [  presume,  will  be  permitted  to 
make  it  our  destiny,  if  we  choose.  But  if  we  do, 
it  will  be  our  destiny  to  go  to  destruction,  whether 
we  choose  or  not.  It  is  a  decree  of  Heaven,  that 
"  when  the  wicked  bear  rule,  the  land  mourneth;" 
and  as  nations,  as  such,  cannot  be  punished  in  the 
world  to  come,  v/e  have  seen  in  the  world's  history 
that  they  are  punished  in  this  world.  And  as  all 
other  nations  have,  sooner  or  later,  been  punished 
for  their  injustice  and  wickedness,  it  is  but  reason- 
bie  to  suppose  that  u-e  will  share  the  same  fate. 
Indeed,  if  the  principles  which  are  sought  to  be 
establisiied  by  cur  rulers  we  established,  they  of 
themselves  v/ould  prove  destructive  to  our  own 
Government;  and  he  who  supports  them  is  the 
wdrst  enemy  to  his  own  country,  whether  he  in- 
tends it  or  not. 

But  the  sovereign  or  sovereigns  of  a  nation,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  "  can  do  no  wrong,"  be- 
cause not  responsible  to  any  other  earthly  power. 
The  sovereigns  of  this  country  are  the  people;  and 
if  they  will  only  keep  this  in  view,  and  not  give  it 
up  to  our  self-styled  sovereign,  they  may  yet  save 
our  country  from  entire  destruction.  There  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past,  party 
leaders  in  this  Government  who  have  acted  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  President  "  could  do  no 
wrong."  They  have  justified  every  act,  and  vin- 
dicated every  wor(Z  he  has  said,  no  matter  how 
ridiculous  or  absurd,  and  are  ready  to  pour  out  all 
their  anathemas  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
attempt  to  doubt  his  infallibility.  Against  this  the 
people  have  protested,  and  will  protest. 

I  do  not  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill.  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not  expect  either  to 
vote  to  borrow,  nor  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  ungodly  war.  It  was 
conceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and 
I  fear  its  end  will  be  destruction.  And,  in  my  opin- 
ion, noio  is  the  time  to  stop  the  war,  or  never.  We 
vet  have  power  to  withhold  appropriations.  This 
1  view  as  being  the  only  remedy  left  us,  so  far  as 
this  House  is  concerned.  Our  fathers,  in  framing 
the  Constitution,  wisely  divided  the  sword  and  the 
purse,  as  they  constitute  the  whole  power  of  the 
nation.  When  divided,  they  are  harmless.  The 
Executive  has  the  power  of  the  sword;  and  that, 
at  this  time,  when  our  forces  in  the  army  and  navy 
is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  under 
the  command  of  the  Executive,  is  indeed  a  very 
great  power;  and  that,  we  have  said,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  an  unjust  cause;  and  we  are  now  asked 
to  "give  up  the  remaining  power  of  the  nation — 
namely,  the  purse — into  the  same  hands,  and  unite 
the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  wlio  we  believe  will  use  it  to  the  great 
injury,  if  not  to  the  entire  destruction,  of  our 
Government.  Can  we,  as  patriots,  do  this?  I 
cannot,  and  will  not.  We  have  no  more  right  to 
give  up  our  part  of  the  power  into  the  hands  of  tl>e 
Executive,  than  lie  has  to  give  up  his  part  into  our 
hands.     Let  him,  therefore,  do  it. 

But  I  arn  told  that  the  Government  is  in  debt, 
and  this  money  is  wanted  to  [5Ky  that  debt.  Yes, 
and  while  we  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  that 
debt,  the  Government  is  incurring  another  debt  to 
compel  us  to  pay.  And  so  we  will  always  want 
money — only  to  pay  the  debt.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment pay  this  debt  with  the  current  income,  and 
call  our  army  out  of  the  field,  and  then  I  am  ready 
to  aid  in  paying  the  deljts.  But,  as  it  now  is,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  accumulation  of  debt.  Let  the  Ad- 
ministration cease  to  contract  debts,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can,  I  will  aid  in  paying  those  which  are  already 
incurred. 

But  we  are  asked  if  we  would  starve  the  sol- 
diers to  death.  I  answer,  no;  I  would  withhold 
appropriations  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  Tiie 
President  would  not  dare  to  keep  them  there  with- 
out subsistence;  for  he  has  the  power  to  call  them 
away — we  have  not.  And  I  am  sure  we  would 
receive  tan  thousand  thanks  from  the  soldiers 
themselves,  and  be  doubly  .thanked  by  their  friends 
at  home,  if  we  would,  by  any  means,  compel  the 
President  to  bring  them  away.  Such  of  them  as 
would  prefer  staying  there,  rather  than  return  to 
their  wives  and  children,  ought  not  to  be  fed,  at 
home  or  abroad;  and  this  Government  could  do 


well  without  thern.  But  I  presume  none  such  \ 
could  be  found,  but  all  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  i 
welcome  news.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  soldier —  J 
yea,  for  the  good  of  everybody  concerned — that  I  ; 
would,  hy'some  means,  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 

If  the  army  was  composed  of  my  oicn  sons  I  j 
would  compel  the  President,  by  withholding  ap-  j 
propriations,  if  nothing  else  would   do,  to  bring  j 
them  home,   and  think  I  was  doing  them  a  ser-  ] 
vice  that  would  entitle  me  to  their  lasting  gratitude. 
Or,  if  the  President  will  institute  a  commission  of 
one  or  more  honorable  men  to  JNlexico  to  offer  her  j 
such  terms  of  peace  as  should  have  been  offered  ! 
before  the  war  commenced,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  j 
to  appropriate  all  the  money  necessary  to  keep  our 
army  in  statu  quo  until  the  result  is  known.     But 
to  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  money  to  prose- 
cute the  war  to  the  final  subjugation  and  conquest  | 
of  Mexico,  I  never  will.     Nor  can  I  think  that  any  i 
member  of  this  House  will  be  supported  by  a  just  j 
and  honorable  constituency  in  doing  so. 


ACGIUIRED  TERRITORY. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  D.  L.  YULEE, 

OF  FLORIDA, 

Ik  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  14,  15,  and  17,  1848, 

On  the  Rights  of  the  People  of  the  United  States 

in  Acquired  Territory. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  having  submit- 
ted, oo  the  14th  of  December,  1847,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolf'-'d,  That  true  policy  requires  the  Government  of 
tlie  L'liiti  d  States  to  strengthen  its  political  and  commercial 
relations  upon  this  continent  by  the  annexationof  such  con- 
tiguous territory  as  may  conduce  to  that  end,  and  can  be 
justly  obtanied  ;  and  that  neillier  in  sucii  acquisiiion,  nor  in 
the  territorial  organization  thereof,  can  any  condition  be 
constilulionally  imposed  or  insliluiions  be  providid  for  or 
establisiied  inconsistent  with  tiie  right  of  the  people  thereof 
to  form  a  free  sovereign  State,  with  tne  power  and  privileges 
of  llie  original  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

Rciolted,  That  in  organizing  a  territorial  government  for 
tprritory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  principles  of 
self-governnicnl  upon  which  our  federative  system  rests  will 
be  bc'ft  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Coii- 
stitiitioii  be  oliserved,  and  the  Confederacy  strengthened,  by 
leaving  all  questions  concerning  the  domestic  policy  therein 
to  the  XjCgislaturcs  chosen  by  the  people  thereof. 

Mr.  Yulee,  on  the  12th  of  January,  submitted, 
as  a  substitute  for  these  resolutions,  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resoh-eil,  That  the  territory  b3longing  to  or  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  United  States  is  thecoiiimoii  property  ot  the 
Union,  and  sovereignty  over  th.e  same  vests  in  the  people  of 
the  several  Stites  comprising  tlic  Union. 

Kcsohed,  further,  Tlut  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
dfleaatodautharity,  nor  the  territorial  community  any  inher- 
ent right,  to  exercise  any  legislalive  power  within  the  said 
frriiorius,  by  which  the  equal  right  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stat.'S  to  acquire  and  enjoy  any  part  of  the  common 
property  may  be  impaired  or  embarnissed. 

Mr.  YULEE  addressed  the  Senate  in  explana- 
tion and  support  of  his  resolutions,  as  follows: 

It  has  seemed  to  me  due  to  all  the  interests  in- 
volved, that  there  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
position  of  all  parties  in  this  country  upon  the 
question  to  which  these  resolutions  relate.  So  far 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  design  to  repudiate  the  principles 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  have  aided  in  sup- 
pressing its  prevalence  in  the  North,  they  are 
entitled  to  our  profound  thanks;  and  Ijoin  in  com- 
mending the  spirit  with  which  they  have  sought 
to  advance  towards  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
differences.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  close 
my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  although  various  ap- 
proaches have  been  made,  since  the  last  session, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Constitution,  none  of  these 
attempts  have  reached  a  point  satisfactory  to  the 
public  mind,  and  we  are,  to  all  practical  intents, 
very  much  v/here  we  stood  at  the  last  session. 

What  is  it  in  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso that  excites  so  justly  the  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  southern  States  of  the  Union  ?  That 
Proviso  contemplates  the  exclusion"  of  the  people 
of  a  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Union  from  the 
use  of  acquisitions  obtained  through  the  common 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  whole.  It  insults  us 
by  resting  this  discrimination  upon  a  ground  inju- 
rious to  the  moral  pride  and  dignity  of  the  South. 
It  strikes  at  the  security  of  property  in  the  southern 
States,  by  aiming  to  surround  them  with  a  cordon 


of  States  having  antagonist  institutions;  and  threat- 
ens the  security  of  their  rights,  by  disturbing  the 
political  equilibrium  of  the  tv/o  great  sections  of 
the  Union.  On  these  accounts,  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso is  justly  regarded,  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  Union,  as  an  odious  attempt  to  in- 
sult, to  betray,  and  to  injure  them.  It  is  feared  as 
an  attack  upon  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  execrated  as  adisturberof  the  harmonies 
of  the  Union.  In  its  inception,  and  its  application, 
and  in  all  its  aspects,  it  is  distasteful  to  ail  who, 
viewing  it  as  I  do,  reverence  the  Union,  respect 
the  rights  of  the  States,  or  set  any  value  upon  the 
dignity  of  citizenship.  It  is  needless  forme  to  say, 
that  as  a  liege  citizen  of  a  southern  State,  I  can 
lend  no  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  results  so  in- 
jurious as  those  involved  in  the  Wilmot  Proviso; 
nor  combine  in  political  effort  with  any  party 
which  in  the  remotest  degree  suffers  its  taint  to 
rest  upon  it. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  several  propo- 
sitions for  a  settlement  of  the  question  have  been 
advanced  from  distinguished  quarters.  For  one, 
I  heartily  thank  them  all  for  the  noble  spirit  of 
independence  and  justice  which  they  have  exhib- 
ited a  disposition  to  practise.  But  their  proposi- 
tions seem  to  involve,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
advocates  of  their  opinions,  results  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  exploi^  still  further  the 
field  of  the  Constitution  for  a  secure  foundation  to 
our  rights. 

The  two  leading  propositions 'to  which  I  will 
refer,  because  they  seem  to  comprehend  in  their 
scope  all  the  rest,  are — 

First.  The  Missouri  compromise  line  as  the  rule 
of  settlement;  and. 

Secondly.  A  transfer  of  the  question  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory. 

Neither  of  these  satisfy  me.  Legislative  com- 
promise is  the  most  unsafe  and  shifting  ground 
upon  which  the  rights  of  a  people  can  rest.  No 
other  evidence  of  this  is  necessary  than  is  furnished 
by  the  fate  of  the  tariff  compromise;  and  still  more 
recently  by  the  votes  of  the  late  Congress  upon 
this  very  iVIissouri  compromise.  The  Constitution 
furnishes  the  only  enduring  and  steady  basis  of 
right,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  is  incompe- 
tent to  modify  or  compromise  the  terms  of  this 
fundamental  compact;  for  otherwise  the  creature 
may  control  the  creator. 

Nor  is  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  question  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  less  objectionable. 
It  is  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  duties  and  au- 
thority of  Congress,  but  it  resigns  to  the  fii-st  few 
persons  who  chance  to  be  upon  acquired  territory 
the  whole  disposition  of  the  destiny  of  our  terri- 
torial possessions. 

The  insufficiency  of  either  of  these  plans  to  avert 
the  evil  effects  of  the  Wilmot  principle,  seems  to  be 
conceded  by  their  respective  advocates,  who,  whilo 
they  patriotically  denounce  the  agitation  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  adopt,  doubtless  from  honest  con- 
viction, grounds  wiiich  they  acknowledge  must 
produce  the  same  practical  results.  They  hold, 
that  because  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibit  slavery, 
it  could  never  exist  in  territory  acquired  from  her, 
unless  expressly  established  or  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; and  one  branch  of  them  assign  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory  an  original  right  of  legislation 
in  respect  to  their  local  government,  including  the 
subject  of  slavery — thus  denying  to  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  if  the  repeal  of  the  restriction  de- 
pended upon  Congress,  it  would  be  in  the  iiower  of 
the  North  to  control  the  question,  as  they  have  a 
settled  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
or,  if  the  question  was  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  those  who  were  transferred  with  it  would 
fix  its  destiny  as  a  non-slaveholding  territory,  by 
continuing  the  restriction  and  excluding  the  settle- 
ment of  slaveholders. 

[Mr.  YoLEE  referred  to  sundry  evidences,  to 
show  that  such  were  the  views  and  acknowledged 
anticipations  entertained  upon  thesubject,  by  many 
who  were  resisting  the  agitation  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  in  the  nortiiern  States.] 

Mr.  Y.  proceeded.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  these  propositions  rest  upon  grounds  which 
render  inevitable  the  same  practical  result  as  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  namely,  the  encirclement  of  the 
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SoLitli  by  a  belt  of  iion-slaveholding  States,  with 
all  its  fatal  consequences  upon  our  prosperity  and 
existence. 

Tlie  only  difference  I  can  see,  is  in  the  temper 
which  is  exhibited.  While  tlie  advocates  of  Wil- 
motism  march  boldly  up,  with  hostile  spirit,  to  the 
violent  immolation  of  the  States  of  the  South,  the 
advocates  of  the  other  propositions,  acting,  as  I 
believe,  under  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  Con- 
stitution, invite  us  to  aid  in  our  own  immolation; 
thus  converting  the  execution  into  a  felo  de  se. 
However  we  may  estimate  their  respective  motives, 
the  fatal  effects  would  be  the  same,  and  therefore 
with  equal  decision  to  be  repelled. 

Believing  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the 
southern  States  to  go  upon  any  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States  which  is  opened  to  occupation, 
and  to  reside  upon  it  securely,  with  his  slaves  and 
other  property,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  believing,  further,  that  Congress  is 
bound  to  throw  over  him  the  shield  of  its  protec- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right,  against  dis- 
turbance from  any  qtiarter,  I  deem  it  due  to  the 
State  I  represent  to  dispute  the  opinions  which 
conflict  with  my  belief.  And  1  engage  in  the  dis- 
cussion the  more  readily  from  the  conviction  that, 
as  the  advocates  of  these  doctrines  manifest  a 
purpose  to  plant  themselves  upon  whatever  ground 
a  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  may  re- 
quire, we  may,  by  a  thorough  discussion  at  an 
early  day,  discover  where  is  the  line  of  truth,  and 
join  together  m  its  maintenance. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
being,  as  yet,  the  only  exponent  upon  this  floor 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  right  in  the  inhabitants  of  our 
territories  to  control  the  question  of  slavery,  I 
shall  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
he  advances. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  holds,  that  the 
people  inhabiting  a  Territory  of  the  United  Slates 
have  the  right  of  self-government  in  all  that  con- 
cerns tlieir  domestic  or  internal  affairs,  as  "an 
inherent  right  of  sovereignty;"  "  that  Congress  (to 
'  use  his  own  words)  can  exercise  legislation  only 
'  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
'  the  United  States;  and  that  the  legislation  for  the 
'  people  should  be  exercised  by  themselves,  under 
•  the  Constitution.''  • 

So  far  fis  the  logic  of  my  friend  is  concerned, 
the  admission  of  his  whole  proposition  would  not 
produce  the  conclusion  he  designs.  His  proposi- 
tion contains  two  admissions  wiiich  press  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  argument  to  the  ground.  He  admits 
them  to  be  teiritories  of  the  United  States;  and 
while  transferring  the  power  of  legislation  from 
Congress  to  the  persons  inhabiting  them,  admits 
they  must  legislate  "■  under  the  Conslitution," 

Now,  in  admitting  the  territory  to  be  "  territory 
of  the  United  States" — that  is  to  say,  belonging  to 
the  peopleof  the  States  which  compose  theUnion — 
the  further  admission  is  involved  of  i.  right  in  the 
people  of  the  several  United  States  to  enjoy  its  use. 
And  in  admitting  that  the  people  of  tlie  territory 
must  legislate  "  under  the  Constitution,"  he  places 
their  authority  under  the  same  limitation  that  would 
restrain  Congress  from  legislation  tending  to  ex- 
clude the  citizen  of  any  State  from  an  equal  and 
just  participation  in  the  common  property. 

Surely,ifthe  people  of  the  United  States  own  the 
territory,  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  their  property 
without  hinilerance;  and  if  the  Constitution  covers 
the  territory,  the  local  legislation  must  be  subject 
to  all  its  limitations. 

So  that,  after  all,  the  question  raised  by  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  would  return  witli  the  samefbrce 
as  ever:  Is  there  a  power  of  legislation  under  the 
Constitution — no  matter  whether  in  Congress  or 
elsewhere — by  which  the  citizen  of  any  State  can 
be  excluded  from  participating  equally,  witl-^  all  the 
rest,  in  the  common  property  of  the  Union  ? 

But  I  presume  the  argument  of  my  friend  con- 
templated a  power  ill  the  people  inhabiting  a  Terri- 
tory to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
upon  all  other  subjects  not  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  the  soil. 

I  take  issue  with  him  here,  and  utterly  deny  to 
the  inhabitants  of  territory  of  the  United  States 
any  original  power  of  legislation  or  government 
whatever  within  the  territory,  except  as  a  result  of 
revolution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator's  position  is  op- 
posed to  the  whole  course  of  legislative  practice 


upon  the  subject.  From  the  ordinance  of  1789 
respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  down  to  the  bill  relative  to  tlie 
Oregon  Territory,  reported  a  few  days  since.  Con- 
gress has  always  exercised  an  exclusive  control 
over  the  Territories.  An  original  right  in  the 
inhabitants  to  govern  themselves  in  any  degree 
whatever  has  never  been  recognized,  nor  until 
recently  ever  asserted. 

]n  the  next  place,  liis  position  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  current  of  direct  judicial  decision,  and  to  the 
opinions  of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  upon 
American  political  law., 

"  All  admit  tlie  constituliniiality  of  a  Tciiitnrinl  Govern- 
ment."—I/cCuito  A  v=:.  Stale  of  Marylaru!,  4  ]Vh.,R.  422. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  says,  speaking  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  govern  a  Terri- 
tory belonging  to  tho.United  States: 

"  Whichever  may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is 
tlerivert,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." — 1  Pelcn' 
Rep.,  543. 

"  Kules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  they  necessarily  include  complete  jurisdic- 
tion."'— The  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Stute  of  Georgia,  5  Ptiers' 
Rep.,  44. 

"  The  power  of  governing  and  of  legislating  for  a  Terri- 
tory is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  light  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  territory.  Moreover,  under  this  section  [art.  4, 
sec.  3]  Congress  posse-std  and  exercised  the  absolute  and 
undisputed  power  oi  governing  and  legislating  for  llie  Ter- 
ritories erected  in  Louisiana  after  its  purchase." — Sergeant's 
Comtitutional  Law,  389. 

"  As  the  General  Government  possesses  the  right  to  ac- 
quire territory  either  by  treaty  or  conquest,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  as  an  inevitaijle  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the 
power  to  govern  what  it  has  so  acquired.  The  territory  does 
not,  when  so  acquired,  become  entitled  to  self-government, 
and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  must 
consequently  be  under  the  dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union,  or  it  would  be  witliout  any  government  at  ail." — 
3  Story's  Oomm.,  193,  191. 

To  the  same  effect  will  be  found  Rawie  on  the 
Constitution,  237;  1  Kent's  Commentaries,  383, 
386;  3  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution, 
198. 

1  will  add  an  authority  from  Louisiana,  whicli 
is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  bar  and 
court  were  fully  conversant  with  all  the  msoted 
questions  of  territorial  right.  The  counsel  in  the 
case  contested  "  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern 
the  Territories,"  and  contended,  "  that  admitting 
they  possess,  they  cannot  delegate  it."  Tlie  court 
remarks  upon  this  case  as  follows: 

"If  anydoulit  could  be  entertained,  it  would  certainly 
vanish  on  considerationof  the  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  counsel  for  the  State  has  drawn 
our  attention  :  '  Congress  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  and 
ma'Ke  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States.'  Now,  a 
very  needful  regulation  with  regard  to  the  land  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  considered  as  the  suDject  of  property,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  its  settlement.  The  individuals  who  are  to  settle 
on  it  must  be  designated,  and  when  there,  must  have  some 
kind  of  government  given  them.  Otherwise,  if  any  individ- 
ual have  a  right  to  remove  thither,  and  those  thus  assembled 
can  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  independent  oi', 
and  uncontrolled  by,  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
would  not  the  acquiescence  of  the  latter  be  an  implied  re- 
linquishment of  their  title  !  Would  not  a  Stale  thus  erected 
be  at  liberty  to  decline  being  incorporated  into  the  Union.'" 

But  let  us  try  his  proposition  by  general  princi- 
ples. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  of  one  or  two  ele- 
fnental  principles,  too  well  established  to  require 
deinonstration;  as. 

First.  That  the  iegi:.lative  power  is  an  attribute 
of  sovereignty.  . 

Secondly.  That  sovereignty  is  indivisible. 

I  concede  that  the  several  attiiljutes  or  functions 
of  sovereignty  may  be  exerted  through  divers 
agencies;  but  sovereignty,  or  the  exclusive  and  su- 
preme ultimate  authority  in  a  State,  from  which  all 
political  action  proceeds,  must,  froin  its  very  na- 
ture, be  complete,  and  incapable  of  division;  for, 
otherwise,  tiiere  might  be  in  the  same  State,  and  at 
the  same  time,  two  supreme  powers;  which  is  an 
absurdity. 

Now,  then,  tried  by  these  axioms  in  political 
science,  how  stands  his  theory  of  an  "  inherent" 
legislative  right  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory.' 
If  they  possess  it,  it  must  be  because  they  possess, 
in  some  degree,  sovereignty.  If  they  possess  any 
•sovereignt)-,  they  possess  it  in  its  entirety.  If 
they  possess  it  in  its  entirety,  they  are  an  independ- 
ent political  Stale,  and  are  of  course  independent 
of  the  United  States,  as  of  all  tlie  world;  and  the 
country  covered  by  their  jurisdiction  cannot  be  ter- 


ritoi-y  of  the  United  States  ;  for  sovereignty  com- 
prises an  tiltimate  dominion  over  all  the  lands 
v/iihiii  the  boundaries  of  the  society. 

This  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided,  if  the  pre- 
mise of  the  Senator's  proposition  be  conceded,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  possess  any  "  inhe- 
rent right  of  sovereignty,"  or  of  "self-govern- 
ment," whatever.  The  possession  of  such  a  right, 
in  any  degree,  precludes  the  existence  of  any  supe- 
rior or  sovereign  authority  external  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

1  will  read  a  passage  from  the  Senator'.s  remarks, 
which  appears  to  comprehend  his  entire  view  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States: 

"It  isnot  denied  that  if  the  peopleof  the  Territory  acqui- 
esce in,  or  adopt  the  form  of  domestic  government  proposed 
for  them  by  Congress,  it  becomes  theii  own,  havinL'  all  the 
force  of  law  until  they  '  alter  or  al)Oli^h  it.'  But  this  gives 
to  Congress  no  constitutional  rijiht  to  enforce  its  legislation 
upon  the  people  of  the  Territoiies  aaainsl  their  will,  and 
mueh  less  does  it  prohibit  the  people  of  the  State  in  embryo 
from  exercising  theirounMiAereji/rigAio/souerci^/i^i/in  their 
domestic  affairs." 

"  The  republican  theory  teaches  that  sovereignty  resides 
with  the  people  of  a  State,  and  not  with  its  political  organi- 
zation; and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  rcccgiiizes  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  and  reconsiriict  their 
government.  If  sorereig?!*!/ resides  with  the  people  and  not 
with  the  organization,  it  rests  as  weW  uith  the  peoile  of  a 
Territory,  in  all  that  concerns  their  internal  condition,  as 
with  the  people  of  an  organized  State,  .^nd  if  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people,  by  virtue  of  their  innate  sovercisnlii,  "  to  alter 
or  abolish,"  and  reconstruct  their  Government,  it  is  the 
ri.ght  of  the  inhabitants  of  Territories,  by  virtue  of' the  same 
inborn  attribute,  in  all  that  apptrtainsto  th(:ir  domestic  con- 
cerns, to  fashion  one  suited  to  their  condition.  And  if,  in 
this  respect,  a  form  of  government  is  proposed  to  them  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  adopted  or  acquiesced  in  by 
tiicnti,  they  may  afterwards  alter  or  abolish  it  at  pleasure. 
Although  the  government  of  a  Territory  has  not  the  same 
sovereign  power  as  the  government  of  a  State  in  its  political 
relations,  the  people  of  a  Territory  have,  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  their  internal  condition,  the  same  sovereign  rights 
as  the  people  of  a  State.  While  Congress  may  exercise  its 
legislation  over  territory,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  legislation  for  the  peo- 
ple should  be  exercised  by  them  under  the  Constitution." 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  Senator  claims  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  distinct  jjolitical  society,  a  degree  of  inherent 
right  of  self-government  and  legislation  which  may 
authorize  them  to  accept  or  reject  any  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
they  may  "  alter  or  abolish,"  at  their  pleasure,  the 
governrnent  enacted  for  them  by  Congress.  I  can- 
not presume  the  Senator  alludes  to  the  right  of 
revolution;  and  I  therefore  infer  he  supposes  that 
such  rights  can  exist  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  Terri- 
tory, consistently  with  its  relations  to  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  its  domain. 

To  negate  this  theory,  I  will  read  a  single  sen- 
tence from  the  late  work  of  an  eminent  fellow-citi- 
zen of  the  Senator: 

"As  no  State  can  properly  be  considered  at  once  sove- 
reign and  subject,  so  no  State  can  with  strict  propriety  be 
considered  as  half  or  imperfectly  supreme." — tVheaton,  oti 
International  Law,  p.  67. 

No;  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  in- 
habitants of  a  territory  must  be  altogether  siibj«ct 
to  political  control  by  a  superior  authority,  or  are 
altogetherindependentand  sovereign  in  themselves. 
For  this  last  alternative  the  Senator  will  not  con- 
tend, and  the  first  is  therefore  undeniable. 

Something  of  what  seems  to  me  the  confusion  of 
the  Senator's  theory,  grows,  as  I  apprehend,  out 
of  a  misapprehension  of  terms.  He  speak.s  of  the 
inhabitants  of  territory  of  the  United  States  as  "  a 
people."  They  are  not  a  people,  in  a  political 
sense;  they  compose  no  civil  society.  They  are 
simply  inhabitants  of  territory  of  theUnited  States. 
Their  condition  in  this  regard  is  very  well  de- 
scribed in  a  passage  which  I  will  read: 

"A  society  of  men,  by  whatever  ties  and  for  whatever 
purposes  they  may  ho  united  to  one  another,  is  not  complete 
in  itself,  if  it  has  not  within  itself  an  independent  power  of 
eovernmeut,  but  is,  either  in  its  legislative  or  its  execu- 
tive, subject  to  be  controlled  by  any  power  from  without. 
Such  a  societv,  therefore,  though  formed  for  civil  purposes, 
is  no  civil  societv;  it  can,  at  best,  be  only  a  part  of  some 
other  state,  and  is  usually  called  a  province  to  that  state  in 
particular  from  which  it  receives  its  laws,  or  by  which  its 
public  force  is  put  in  motion  and  made  to  act.— i<«Wei;/orf A 's 
InslitiUes,  p.  68. 

Another  misapplication  of  term.'s,  as  I  think,  is 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "  territory,"  as  descriptive 
of  a  political  organization.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  political  or  civil  organization.  The  term  is 
only  predicable  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State  or  nation.     Territory  is  not^sed 
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in  the  Constiuuion  in  any  other  sense,  nor  has  the 
legislation  of  Congress  ever  employed  it  any  other- 
wise than  as  descriptive  of  public  domain. 

If  tlie  persons  inhabiting  territory  composed  a 
civil  society  or  state— if  they  were  paramount  lords 
of  the  soil  which  they  occupied— if  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  of  any  other  authority— 
they  would  then  possess  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment and  of  legislation,  because  they  would  be 
soverei"-n.  But,  failing  in  all  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  sovereignty,  they  fail  altogether  of  any 
right  of  legislation. 

I  conclude  thtit  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  have  no  original  or  inherent 
rights  of  government  or  leoislation.  _    , 

I  come  now  to  the  question,  Where  is  the  right 
of  government? 

Who.se  is  the  territory  .>    The  answer  to  this 
will   determine  the  point.      The  Constitution  de-  i 
scribes    it   as   "territory   belonging   to   the    United] 
Slates."     That  is  to  say,  territory  belonging  to  the  ] 
jieopie  of  Maine,  New  York,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  the  other  States,  united  under  the  Con- 
stitution.    The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
then,  possesses   the   right  of  government  as  the 
common  agent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  whom  inheres  the  sovereignly  over  it,  and  the 
complete  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  this  sov- 
ereignty, by  the  laws  and  usages  of  civil  society, 
confers. 

"Besides  the  eminent  domain,  the  sovereignty  gives  a 
r  slit  of  aiK.ther  nature  overall  public,  common,  and  iirivalff 
properjy— that  is,  the  emiiire,  or  tin;  rii;lit  ot"  command  in  all 
places  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  nation." — Valtcl,  113. 

"The  domain  of  the  nation  e.xtend-;  to  everythingsin;  pos- 
sesses by  a  just  title ;  it  comprehends  her  ancient  and  just 
possessions,  and  all  her  acquisitions  made  by  means  which 
are  just  in  themselves,  or  admitted  as  such  among  nations- 
concessions,  purchases,  conquests  made  in  a  regular  war, 
&,c.  And  by  her  possessions  we  ought  not  only  to  under- 
stand her  territories,  but  all  the  rights  she  enjoys."—  Vut- 
tel,  165. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  then,  in  their 
federative  relation,  as  owners  of  the  territory,  hold 
the  sovereignly,  and  with  it  the  jurisdiction  and 
complete  right  of  legislation  over  the  acquired  ter- 
ritory. As  coequal  owners,  the  United  States  are 
coequal  sovereigns  over  it,  and  they  can  use  it,  gov- 
ern It,  ordispo.seof  it,  through  their  common  agent, 
without  any  other  restraint  than  results  from  their 
federative  character,  and  the  terms  of  their  union. 
In  respect  to  other  nations,  they  stand  as  the  ex- 
clusive owners  and  sovereigns  of  the  territory.  In 
respect  to  each  other,  they  stand  itquali  jure,  as 
common  owners  and  sovereigns,  confederated  in  a 
united  government. 

It  is  immaterial  from  what  source  we  derive  the 
power  of  Congress  to  act  as  the  common  agent 
in  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  this  power  be  attributed  to  ex- 
press grant  under  the  clause  of  the  fourth  article 
wliich  empowers  Congress  to  "  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States, "or 
to  an  authoiity  implied  from  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  by  treaty  or  conquest,  the  great  leading 
fact  still  remains,  thnt  the  territory  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  federative  char- 
acter, and  that  Congress  acts,  in  the  administration 
of  its  use,  as  the  agent  of  the  whole. 

As  owners,  the  people  of  the  several  States  hold 
in  equal  proportional  degree,  with  equal  rights  to  its 
control  and  its  use — its  use,  not  only  with  reference 
to  its  profits,  but  its  bearing  upon  their  respective 
development,  security,  and  general  policy. 

As  agent,  the  United  Slates  Government  must 
be  regarded  as  a  <ri!,s(«c,  representing  and  exercising 
the  authority  of  the  whole,  of  one  not  more  nor 
less  than  another;  and  bound,  in  the  administration 
of  the  trusL  property,  to  apply  it  to  the  just  and 
equal  benefit  of  alI,withoutdiscrimination  or  injury 
to  any,  and  with  a  constant  regard  to  the  equality 
of  the  parties  interested. 

With  these  purposes,  and  under  these  limita- 
tions. Congress  may  govern  the  territories,  and 
may  employ  such  sul)ordinate  officers  or  agencies 
to  administer  its  mandates  as  may  seem  to  it  best. 
It  may  yest  the  whole  functions  of  government 
within  the  territories  in  one  man  or  several;  in  a 
governor,  or  a  governor  and  judges,  or  a  governor, 
judges,  and  legislative  assembly.  It  may  establish 
a  military  rule,  or  may  adopt  an  agency  modelled 
into  the  fashion  of  a  civil  government.  But  what- 
ever the    form,   these    agencies,  or  subordinate 


governments,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  can 
exercise  no  function  that  is  not  permitted  to  the 
Congress  that  created  it,  and  must  use  its  author- 
ity in  subordination  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  whom  the  territories  belong. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  the  acts  prescribing  rules  for 
the  government  of  territories,  the  agents  are  spe- 
cially limited  to  powers  "  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

'•  Provinces  lose  the  nature  of  States,  and  become  the 
app  ^ndaijes  of  other  States,  kaving  no  Hnd  of  soi:erci:;n  au- 
thority in  themseh-es.  Whether,  therefore,  such  a  province 
is  governed  by  a  President  or  by  an  Assembly,  is  an  indif- 
ferent point,  which  doth  not  in  the  least  altect  the  proper 
sovereignty,  inasmuch  as  both  lie  and  they  bear  only  ii  suli- 
orJinate orde.c^ated  authority." — Puffend^rff,  B.  7,  cA'.  5,  §  16. 

Now,  then,  let  me  ask,  by  what  authority,  upon 
what  pretences  of  right  or  justice  can  Congress, 
either  directly,  or  by  permission  to  its  subordinate 
agent  in  the  territories,  undertake  to  exclude  from 
participation  upon  equal  terins  with  all  the  rest  the 
people  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States?  Is  not 
the  territory  the  common  property  of  all?  and  is 
not  the  Congress  the  common  agent  of  all  ?  Is  the 
territory  not  as  much  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  as  of  iVlassachui^etts,  and  the  Congress 
as  much  the  agent  of  Virginia  as  of  New  York  ? 
Why,  then,  should  its  advantages  be  partially  dis- 
tributed ?  A  Slate  is  benefited  by  territorial  pos- 
sessions, in  their  use  by  her  citizens,  in  the  room 
they  afford  for  the  spread  of  her  population,  in  the 
strength  and  security  they  contribute  to  her  insti- 
tutions, and  the  dignity  they  add  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Yet,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  citizens  of 
the  States  of  the  South,  all  these  benefits  are  de- 
nied them.  Nay,  more;  their  security  is  actually' 
endangered  by  the  coercive  establishment,  in  ajJja- 
cent  territory,  of  communities  having  institutions 
of  a  hostile  and  antagonist  tendency,  and  their  dig- 
nity is  trampled  upon  by  a  discrimination  which 
degrades  them. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  speak  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  as  an  exclusion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show,  that  if  the  occupation  of  the 
tenitory  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  condition  which 
involves  a  total  change  in  the  habits  and  capital  of 
a  citizen,  and  a  disruption  in  the  form  of  his  do- 
mestic community,  the  exclusion  is,  to  all  intents, 
complete,  just  as  much  so  as  if  the  citizens  of  a 
part  of  the  States  were  forbidden  to  carry  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  wealth. 

If  Congress,  in  its  discretion,  opens  territory  to 
settlement,  it  is  necessarily  and  of  right  open  in 
equal  de^iree  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
If  the  citizen  of  one  State  may  go  upon  it  and  en- 
joy its  use,  so  may,  rightfully,  ihe  citizen  of  every 
other  State  of  the  Union;  for  otherwise  the  tenure 
of  the  States  would  be  unequal.  The  right  to  go 
upon  the  territory  involves  the  right  to  carry  fam- 
ily and  property;  for  these,  if  I  may  so  speak,  are 
a  part  of  every  man's  political  or  civil  entity.  If 
his  going  upon  the  territory  is  legal,  he  does  not 
lose  his  title  to  be  protected  in  his  natural  rights 
of  personal  security,  liberty,  and  property;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  has  become 
the  agent  or  trustee  of  the  people  of  his  State  in 
the  government  of  the  territory,  it  is  bound  to  af- 
ford him  the  needful  protection.  The  forcible 
manumission  of  his  slave  vyould  be  a  violation  of 
his  right  of  property,  which,  being  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  Congress,  could  not  be  legally  enacted,  and 
being  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  citizen,  should 
be  actively  prevented. 

It  will  be  no  answer  to  tell  me,  that  what  is 
property  in  one  State  or  community  is  not  neces- 
sarily so  in  another.  That  continues  to  be  proper- 
ty, m  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  property  in  the  State  of  the  Union  from 
which  the  citizen  brings  it.  The  trustee  of  the 
States  is  as  much  the  agent  of  one  §tate  as  another, 
and  is  bound  to  reverence  and  regard  the  institu- 
tions of  each.  The  tenure  by  which  property  in 
slaves  is  held  must  be  treated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  rightful  tenure,  and  be  protected  as 
property,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  by  a  State  of 
the  Union.  This  is  not  the  Government  of  the 
people  of  New  York  any  more  than  the  people  of 
Virginia.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  the  recapture  of  fugitives,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  always  clairned 
indemnity  for  injuries  done  by  foreign  nations  to 
the  slave  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


The  Federal  agency  was  created  as  much  by  the 
people  of  the  southern  States,  for  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  property,  as  it 
was  by  the  jieopleof  the  northern  States.  It  is  the 
Government  of  the  whole,  because  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  of  the  States,  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  each,  because  it  is  the  Government  of  the 
whole.  Each  adopted  it  by  itself  and  for  itself. 
Hence,  in  their  federative  character,  slavery  is  a 
legal  institution  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales; 
and  it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that,  upon  federa- 
tive territory,  property  in  slaves  is  a  legal  tenure. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  rightfully  so  die- 
criminate  as  to  exclude  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 
States  with  his  slaves  from  territory  of  the  United 
States,  nor  destroy  nor  disturb  his  rightful  proper- 
ty in  them,  neither  can  it  indirectly  do  so,  either 
by  delegating  such  authority  to  an  agent;  for  the 
act  of  the  agent  is  that  of  the  principal ;  nor  by 
acquiescence  in  a  usurped  authority  over  the  sub- 
ject by  its  agent;  for  acquiescence,  when  there  is 
power  to  prevent,  is  adoption.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  Government  is  bound,  by 
an  active  exertion  of  its  authority,  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  all  citizens  legally  inhabit- 
ing a  territory;  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  hav- 
ing been  confided  to  the  General  iGovernment,  no 
other  povver  can  interfere  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  no  legitimate  authority  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  except  as  derived  from  the  United  States; 
and  constituted,  as  Congress  is,  thejrustee  in  pos- 
session, it  must  guaranty  the  just  rights  of  all  in- 
terested; and  can  only  fulfill  this  obligation  of  guar- 
anty by  an  active  suppression  of  whatever  may 
threaten  injury  to  those  rights.  If,  tlien,  a  citizen 
of  a  Stale  iias  a  right  to  go  upon  the  territory  with 
his  slave,  the  United  States  is  bound  to  guaranty 
to  him  the  security  of  such  his  property  against 
all  interference  while  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory; and  to  prohibit  by  its  mandates,  and  pre- 
vent by  the  public  force,  any  such  interference 
from  any  quarter. 

But  aside  of  all  other  arguments,  the  general 
principles  of  right  are  sufficient  to  the  resolution  of 
the  question. 

The  Slates  are  united  as  equals,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States'arc  associated  as  equals.  From 
this  ii  follows,  that  both  as  States  and  as  citizens, 
equality  in  the  advantages  as  well  as  burdens  of 
the  common  property  is  to  be  observed. 

In  all  civil  societies,  "  a  pact  (to  use  the  words 
'of  Puffendorff,  Book  I.,  ch.  8,  sec.  9)  is  either 
'  expressly,  or  at  least  tacitly  made  between  the 
'  society  and  the  members,  by  which  the  society 
'  engageth  to  give  him  a  just  share  and  proportion 
'  of  the  goods  which  it  enjoys  as  a  common  body; 
'  and  the  member  promiseih  that  he  will  bear  his 
'proper  and  equal  part  of  those  burdens,  which 
'  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  society,  con- 
'  sidered  as  such." 

Vattel,  (p.  110,)  speaking  of  common  property, 
describes  it  as  being  "  common  to  all  the  citizens 
'  who  take  advantage  of  it,  each  according  to  his 
'  necessities,  or  according  to  the  laws  which  regu- 
'  late  their  use."  And,  after  stating  that  "the 
same  rules  hold  good"  as  to  corporate  property 
with  respect  to  tlie  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  public  property  with  respect  to  the  whole 
nation,  says,  (p.  114,)  "all  the  members  of  a  cor- 
'  poration  Imve  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  its  com- 
'  mon  property.  But,  respecting  the  means  of  en- 
'  joying  it,  the  body  of  the  corporation  may  make  " 
'  such  regulations  as  they  think  proper,  provided 
'  that  those  regulations  be  not  inconsistent  with  that 
'  EQUALITY  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a  com- 
'  munion  of  property.  Thus,  a  corporation  may 
'  determine  the  use  of  a  common  forest  or  pasture, 
'  either  allowing  it  to  all  the  members  according  to 
♦  their  wants,  or  allotting  to  each  an  equal  share; 
'  but  they  have  not  a  right  io  exclude  any  one  of 
'  the  number,  or  to  make  a  distinction  to  his  disad- 
'  vantage,  by  assigning  him  a  less  share  than  that 
'  of  the  others." 

Nothing  could  be  more  happily  expressive  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  the  common  property  in  territories.  It  was  as 
equals  that  the  States  confederated,  and  justice  re- 
quires that  their  equality  should  be  regarded, in  the 
whole  administration  of  the  Federal  authorit_y.  If 
the  States  are  to  be  regarded  as  equals,  then  what  ^^ 
the  same  author  (Vattel,  p.  149)  says  with  respect 
to  independent  States,  well  applies  to  their  rela- 
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tions:  "  None  can  naturally  lay  claim  to  any  supe- 
'  rior  prero2:ative,  for  whatever  privileges  any  one 
'  of  them  derives  from  freedom  and  sovereignty, 
'  the  others  equally  derive  the  same  from  the  same 
'  source." 

If  we  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  ordi- 
nary case  of  joint  or  common  property  amons;  in- 
dividuals, it  will  be  admitted'  by  all,  that  while  all 
the  jnint  owners  are  bound  to  equal  contribution, 
so  all  are  alike  entitled  to  equal  advantages  in  its 
use. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  justice 
in  the  conduct  of  governments.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  society,  and  without  it,  order,  and  all  the  other 
virtues  of  social  and  political  life,  would  soon  de- 
part. Its  observance  is  more  important  even  with 
nations  than  individuals,  and  above  all  should  it  be 
an  attribute  of  associate  and  confederate  nations, 
or  united  States.  No  voluntary  association  can 
long  endure  which  is  not  ruled  by  Justice. 

Before  proceeding  to  another  point  in  the  argu- 
ment, I  will  notice,  in  passing,  an  objection  that 
may  be  hastily  made  by  some,  to  the  absolute  de- 
pendance  I  have  shown  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  towards  its  sovereign. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  I  regard  inhal)itants  of  our 
Territories  to  be  merely  vassals  or  subjects.  By 
no  means.  I  consider  that  the  citizen  of  a  State  of 
the  Union  who  goes  upon  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  goes  there  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  does  not  lose 
that  relation  to  his  State  while  resident  in  the  ter- 
ritory, nor  until  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  new 
State,  by  the  organization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  into  a  sovereign  community,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  that  char- 
acter that  he  continues  to  be  entitled  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  State,  and  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  his  just  rijihts,  including  those 
of  profierty.  As  regards  inhabitants  whose  alle- 
giance is  acquired  with  the  territory,  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  define  their  precise  relation.  Let 
it  suffice  that  I,  for  one,  am  averse  to  any  acquisi- 
tions which  Iring  with  them  any  large  body  of  in- 
habitants not  prepared  for  early  organization  into 
sovereign  communities. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  the  Senator  please,  I  desire 
to  ascertain  his  views  more  fully,  by  propounding 
one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  YuLEE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  First.  Suppose  Canada  should 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States  without  any  thange 
in  her  laws:  Would  the  institution  of  slavery 
exist  there  without  legislation  ? 

Mr.  YuLEE.  If  Canada  was  acquired  as  terri- 
tory, any  citizen  of  a  State  of  this  Union  could  go 
upon  it  with  his  family  and  property,  slaves  as 
well  as  other,  and  would  be  entitled  to  leside  there, 
securely,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
while  It  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  One  further  question.  Can 
Congress,  or  any  other  legislative  body,  exercise 
any  authority  or  control  over  the  subject,  so  long 
as  the  territory  annexed  remains  a  Territory  .' 

Mr.  YuLEE.  Neither  Congress  nor  any  other 
legislative  body  would  have  any  authority  to  pass 
a  law  by  which  the  property  of  a  citizen,  going 
rightfully  upon  such  territory,  could  be  divested — • 
no  matter  whether  such  property  consisted  in 
slaves  or  anything  else.  But  Congress  would  be 
bound,  by  its  duty  as  the  common  agent  of  the 
people  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  protect  him  in  the  undisturbed  tenure 
of  such  his  property. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  whether  the  circurn- 
gtance  that  there  are  inhabitants  living  upon  terri- 
tory at  the  date  of  its  acquisition,  can  alter  the 
results  of  my  preceding  argument  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
its  enjoyment. 

Is  the  territory  acquired  by  conquest  or  pur- 
chase any  the  less  a  common  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  because  there  are  inhabitants  of  a  for- 
eign origin  upon  it?  Certainly  not,  as  all  must 
concede.  Then  surely  it  must  be  subject  to  all  the 
rules  which  apply  to  a  common  property  as  be- 
tween the  owners. 

Do  the  inhabitajits  of  foreign  origin  livin"'  upon 
such  territory  possess  inherently  any  lar'^cr  rio-hts 
than  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  go 
upon  it  ?    The  answer  must  be,  ilo;  for  if  the  rio'ht 
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of  the  sovereign  to  govern  in  his  territory  is  abso- 
lute, it  is  absohite  as  respects  all  persons  who  live 
upon  it,  without  regard  to  origin.  There  can  be 
no  power  or  jurisdiction  in  the  territory  of  a  nation 
independent  of  its  sovereignty. 

But  let  us  consider  the  subject  first  with  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  and  custom  of  nations,  and  next 
with  reference  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

1.  Upon  the  conquest  or  purchase  of  territory, 
the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  losing 
the  territory  ceases,  and  that  of  theacquiringPower 
simultaneously  succeeds.  Civil  laws,  all  rules  for 
the  government  or  conduct  of  civil  societies,  have 
force,  as  laws,  only  because  they  express  the  sov- 
ereign and  supreme  will  of  the  State.  When  the 
sovereignty  ceases,  its  will  being  no  longer  su- 
preme, the  laws  which  emanated  from  it  necessa- 
rily cease  of  their  force.  Upon  the  withdrawal, 
therefore,  of  the  authority  of  the  former  sovereign, 
the  preexisting  institutions  and  laws  instantly  ex- 
pire; for  the  fountain  which  gave  them  vigor  and 
vitality  is  cut  off. 

To  render  the  proposition  more  plain,  I  will 
present  it  in  another  form.  The  laws  of  a  nation 
are  confined  to  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. When  it  parts  with  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
portion  of  its  domain,  the  whole  body  of  its  laws 
necessarily  retire  to  the  limits  of  the  territory  to 
which  its  jurisdiction  becomes  contracted  by  the 
cession. 

By  the  political  law  of  nations,  then,  there  would 
be  no  laws  remaining  in  force  in  the  territory  thus 
dissevered,  and  it  would  remain  without  govern- 
ment until  a  code  was  enacted  by  the  new  sover- 
eign. To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose 
that  a  nation  could"  extend  its  laws  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  nation;  which  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity in  terms  as  in  principle. 

But  inasmuch  as  a  period  might  intervene  be- 
tween the  vvithdrawal  of  one  code  of  laws  and  the 
prescription  of  another  by  the  new  sovereign,  the 
custom  has  grown  up  among  nations,  from  a  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  prevent 
a  total  dissolution  of  social  order,  of  leaving  in 
force,  in  such  cases,  those  necessary  regulations 
which  protect  the  natural  rights  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  preserve  order  in  their  social  relations.  But 
these  regulations  rest  for  their  force  not  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  former  sovereign,  but  upon  the 
assent,  which  custom  presumes,  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign. The  municipal  regulations  thus  allowed 
to  prevail  temporarily,  are,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  custom,  limited  to  the  precise  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  operate  only  to  govern  the  relations  of 
the  persons  thus  transferred,  between  each  other, 
until  a  new  code  is  provided.  They  cannot  pre- 
vail as  a  law  of  government  for  the  territory  thus 
acquired;  nor  can  any  municipal  regulations  re- 
main in  force  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
rogative and  rights  of  the  new  sovereign,  or  which 
abridge  or  embarrass  his  title  to  the  use  of  his  new 
acquisition.-  Of  this  nature  would  be  any  regula- 
tion which  confiscated  or  extinguished  the  prop- 
erty of  a  citizen  of  the  new  sovereignty  who  came 
upon  the  territory  to  enjoy,  of  right,  its  use.  The 
rights  of  property  of  the  inhabitants  remain  sacred; 
but  no  law  of  the  old  government  can  rightfully 
remain  in  force  which  disturbs  the  tenure  of  prop- 
erty in  a  member  of  the  .lew  sovereignty;  for  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  right  of 
use. 

It  it  with  these  limitations  we  are  to  receive  the 
doctrine  that  the  "municipal  laws  of  a  ceded  terri- 
tory remain  in  force.  Any  other  view  of  the  sub- 
ject would,  as  I  apprehend,  be  at  war  with  the 
whole  theory  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 

2.  It  is  under  and  by  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  Congress  holds  the  jurisdiction  and  ex- 
ercises the  government  of  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  This  jurisdiction  and  authority 
are  necessarily  exclusive,  as  I  Jiave  heretofore 
shown. 

Now  then,  the  ancient  laws,  municipal  or  other, 
can  only  remain  in  force,  in  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, by  virtue  of  an  expressed  or  presumed  assent 
of  Congress;  but  no  such  assent  can  be  presumed 
in  regard  to  laws  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution;  for  Congress  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 


Constitution  is  the  rule  of  action  they  have  pre- 
scribed to  it. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  more  distinct  in- 
quiry whether,  because  slavery  v/as  abolished  by 
an  ancient  edict  among  the  inhabitants  of  territory 
newly  acquired  by  the  United  States,  that  edict 
would  continue  its  operation  so  as  to  affect  the 
tenure  of  one  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
carrying  his  slave  upon  it. 

I_  readily  concede,  that  although  by  the  change 
of  jurisdiction  the  force  of  the  ancient  edict  would 
cease,  slaves  once  emancipated  by  its  operation 
would  not  be  remitted  to  slavery;  for  this  would 
be  only  extinguishing  one  law  of  the  lap.sed  sov- 
ereignty to  revive  an  older  one,  which  had  recog- 
nized the  slave  as  property.  The  inhabitants, 
whether  black  or  white,  freemen  or  peones,  would 
preserve  their  respective  relations  and  social  con- 
dition, as  existing  at  the  moment  of  transfer,  so 
far  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  general  funda- 
mental policy  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  by  every 
one,  that  no  municipal  law  could  remain  in  force 
which  would  diminish  the  sovereign  authority,  or 
embarrass  the  use  of  the  territory  to  its  new  owner. 
This  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  denial. 

Now,  let  us  suppose,  first,  that  the  States  of  this 
Union  were  all  separate,  and  that  Texas,  as  an 
independent  community,  acquired  the  teriitory:  of 
course  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  domain  of 
Texas.  Could  any  law  remain  in  force  in  the' 
new  territory,  after  it  was  covered  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Texas,  which  was  contrary  to  her  estab- 
lished laws  of  property .'  Could  the  Texan  com- 
munity, the  owners,  as  they  would  be,  of  the  ter- 
ritory, be  excluded  from  its  use  by  virtue  of  any 
previous  ordinance  of  its  ancient  sovereign  abolish- 
ing slavery.'  Every  one  will  respond  to  this,  as- 
suredly not.  Now,  add  to  the  people  of  Texas 
those  of  the  other  fourteen  slaveholding  States  as 
united  purchasers  with  her:  would  not  the  result 
be  the  same?  Add,  then,  the  people  of  the  fifteen 
northern  States:  would  their  accession  as  joint 
owners  alter  the  just  riglits  of  the  others?  If  so, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Government  of  and  for  the  North,  and 
not  of  and  for  the  whole  people  of  the  Union. 

Again  :  The  Catholic  religion  is  established  in 
Mexico,  and  Protestantism  is  excluded  by  law: 
would  that  law  or  regulation  remain  in  force  in 
territory  we  may  at  any  time  acquire  from  Mex- 
ico ?  Certainly  not;  for  Congress  being  restrained 
by  the  Constitution  from  making  any  laws  incon- 
sistent with  "  the  free  exercise"  of  religion,  as 
soon  as  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  attached, 
all  laws- creating  discriminations  between  citizens 
of  different  religions  would  at  once  expire.  Why? 
Because  such  laws  would  be  contrary  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  federative  compact.  And 
clearly,  for  the  same  reason,  all  lav/s  which  would 
create  inequality  or  discrimination  between  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  any  other  respect, 
would  expire;  for  equality  of  rights  in  the  citizens 
of  the  Union  is,  in  like  manner,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  fedei-ative  compact.  But  if  the 
doctrine  that  all  municipal  laws  remained  in  force 
until  repealed  was  correct,  then  the  Mexican  re- 
striction upon  the  freedom  of  religion  would  con- 
tinue permanently  in  force;  for  Congress  could  not 
repeal  it,  being  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from 
"  making  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion."  And  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sena- 
tor was  correct  in  his  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  possessed  the  right  of  legislation,  it 
would  be  continued  in  force  so  long  as  the  popula- 
tion acquired  with  the  territory  maintained  the  as- 
cendency. Nay,  the  restriction  might  be  continu- 
ed even  after  the  establishment  of  a  State  Govern- 
ment; for  the  State  would  have  the  right  to  create 
a  religious  establishment:  and,  in  the  event  of  our 
incorporating  any  densely-populated  part  of  Mex- 
ico, such  would  assuredly  be  the  consequence. 

It  will  be  observed  t^iat  I  have  treated  laws 
recognizing  or  abolishing  property  in  slaves  as 
municipal,  simply.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, under  any  system  of  Government,  laws  of 
this  description,  from  their  deep  bearing  upon  the 
.social  and  civil  relations,  are  not  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  fundamental  in  their  nature,  and  appro- 
priately pertaining  to  the  class  of  political  laws. 

But,  with  reference  to  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment,'if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  a  preceding  part  of 
my  argument,  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
being  federative  property,  must  be  held  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  equal  political  right  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Union  to  benefit  from  it;  and  that  property 
in  slaves,  being  recognized  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  Union,  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  a  part  of  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States  in  their  fede- 
rative relation.  If  I  am  correct  m  this,  the  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  territory,  and  the  right  to  hold 
slave  property  in  federative  territory,  are  political 
rio-hts  under  the  federative  compact,  and  are  thus 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  political  lavi^  under  the 
Constitution.  It  v/ould  follow,  then,  that  all  an- 
cient laws,  in  territories  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  which  might  disturb  a  citizen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  his  right  to  an  equal  use  of  it,  and  to 
the  secure  tenure  of  his  slave  property  while  upon 
it,  would  be  extinguished,  because  in  conflict  with 
the  political  system  of  the  new  sovereign;  for  it  is 
universally  admitted,  that  the  lav/s  of  a  political 
bearing,  or  as  they  are  denominated,  political  laws, 
would  cease  of  their  force  upon  a  change  of  seve- 
re gnty.  Congress  could  pass  no  law  which  con- 
fliited  with  the  political  system  of  the  Union — a 
fnrliori,  Mexico  can  transmit  no  laws  for  our  terri- 
tories which  are  of  that  nature. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  seems  to  me  sustained 
by  sufficient  reasons.  No  law  or  regulation  can 
remain  in  force  or  be  enacted  in  any  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
tinder  the  Constitution,  no  matter  whetlier  such 
territory  be  acquired  with  or  without  inhabitants. 

The  Senator  took  occasion  yesterday  to  call  my 
attention  to  the  resolutions  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  Georgia,  and  to  the  opinions  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  other  House  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  a  writer  in  the  Southern  Review,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  the  doctrine  of  a  right  in 
the  inhabitants  of  territory  of  the  United  States  to 
act  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  was  recognized  in 
the  South. 

The  Georgia  resolutions,  to  which  he  referred, 
will  not  sustain  the  object  with  which  he  referred 
to  them;  for  I  find  that  they  expressly  declare,  "  It 
'  is  the  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen  to  re- 
'  move  and  settle  with  his  property  in  any  of  the 
'  territories  of  the  United  States." 

But  I  will  beg  leave  to  present,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  position  of  the  South  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  resolutions  of  several  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, passed  in  every  instance  by  unanimous 
votes. 

For  this  purpose,  I  will  read  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  is  in  the 
following  language: 

"  2.  Resolved,  umtnhnoushj,  That,  under  r,o  circiiinstances 
will  this  body  recoijnize  as  hiiitliiia  any  eiiabtineiit  hy  the 
Federal  Goveinment  which  has  for  its  ol)J!'Ct  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  either  hy  con- 
quest or  treaty;  holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  indefeasible 
Tight  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  every  State  of  this  Con- 
federacy to  reside  with  his  property,  of  whatever  description, 
in  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power." 

A  resolution  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  ThM  \ 
any  territory  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power,  becomes  ! 
ttie  common  property  of  the  several  States  composing  this 
Confederacy;  and  whilst  it  so  continues,  it  is  the  ris-ht  of 
each  cjtizen  of  each  and  every  State  to  reside  with  his  prop- 
erty, of  every  description,  within  such  territory." 

A  resolution  of  the  Alabama  Legislature: 
"2.  Be  if /urt/ie7-rcvoZt<;d,  That  under  nocircutn-tances  will 
this  body  recognize  as  being  any  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  for  its  object  the  pr(jhibiti<)n  of 
slavery  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  either  by  conqiiestor 
treaty,  holding  it  to  be  tlie  natural  and  indefeasible  riglil  of 
each  citizen  of  each  and  evtry  State  of  the  Confederacy  to 
reside  with  liis  property,  of  ev'ery  description,  in  any  terri 
tory  which  may  he  acquired  by  the  arms  or  the  United  States 
or  yielded  \i#  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power." 

These  resolutions  present,  as  I  hold,  the  true 
position  of  the  great  body  of  the  South;  and,  upon 
thi.=;  position,  I  stand  with  them. 

Mr.  FOOTE  here  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
read  an  amendment,  which  he  staled  it  v.-as  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Dickinson  to  accept  as  an  addition 
to  his  second  resolution,  and  which  he  stated  was 
prepared  and  agreed  upon  some  time  since.  The 
designed  amendment  was  in  the  following  words: 

"  In  subordination  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  reserved  rights  of  th«  States  and  people." 


Mr.  YULEE  proceeded.  I  am  obliged  to  the 
Senator  for  the  information.  He  was  so  good  as 
to  show  me  the  amendment  yesterday.  But,  while 
I  recognize  in  it  a  good  spirit,  and  a  disposition  to 
make  the  Constitution  the  rule  to  which  they  will 
conform,  I  must  frankly  say,  it  does  not  meet  the 
issue.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
only  to  declare  that  the  local  legislature  must  legis- 
late under  the  Constitution,  leaving  wholly  unde- 
termined the  material  point,  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  southern  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  territory? 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  desire  to  say,  that  if,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  I  have  directed  my  remarks 
principally  to  a  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dickinson,]  it  has  not 
been  because  of  any  desire  to  embark  in  a  contro- 
versial debate  with  him.  But  differing  from  the 
views  of  which  he  stood  forth  as  the  exponent 
upon  this  floor,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  present  coun- 
ter-resolutions to  those  he  had  proposed;  and,  in 
supporting  my  position,  I  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
view his  doctrines  with  such  strictness  of  scrutiny 
as  the  occasion  seemed  to  me  to  require.  I  am 
sure  that,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  have  de- 
signed to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  friendly 
feelings  I  take  pleasure  in  cultivating  towards  him, 
nor  with  the  thanks  I  owe  him  and  his  friends,  for 
throwing  the  weight  of  their  great  influence  against 
the  mischievous  spirit  of  Abolitionism  and  Wil- 
motism. 

Sir,  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  duty  of  patriotism 
to  offer  my  humble  views,  unimportant  as  they 
may  be,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  The 
question  has  "seemed  to  me  vital  to  the  Union.  It 
strikes  nt  the  equality  of  the  States;  and  when  that 
equality  is  subverted,  those  who  are  the  subject  of 
the  degradation,  and  yet  abide  in  the  Union,  must 
be  content  to  abide  in  it  as  serfs,  not  as  freernen. 
An  eininent  political  philosopher,  whose  writings 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course 
of  this  argument,  says  truly,  that  the  weaker  States 
in  a  Confederacy  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
dependant  provinces,  whenever  "  they  allow  any 

'  lasting     PREFERENCE     OF     PREROGATIVE     tO     thoSB 

'  that  are  stronger,  and  engage  themselves  in  une- 

'  QUAL  ALLIANCES." 

Senators,  I  shall  be  saying  only  what  our  proud 
sister  States  of  the  North  will  heartily  respond 
to,  when  I  declare  that  no  American  State,  which 
holds  in  proper  esteem  her  birthright  of  Liberty, 
can  endure  any  Union  which  is  not  a  confed- 
eracy OF  EQUALS. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  UNDERWOOD, 

OF    KENTUCKY, 
In  the  Senate,  February  10,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  addi- 
tional Military  Force. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  said: 

Mr.  President:  We  have  been  engaged  in  wars 
with  England,  and  that  is  the  only  foreign  civil- 
ized Christian  nation,  Mexico  excepted,  with  which 
we  have  been  so  involved.  We  have  had  two 
wars  with  England,  io  both  of  which  we  were  con- 
tending for  great  principles,  upon  which  rest  the 
institu'ions  and  liberties  of  our  country.  The 
American  people  well  understood  the  principles  for 
the  establishment  of  which  their  ancestors  entered 
upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  pub- 
lished to  the  v/orld  in  the  ever-memorable  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  The  principles  for  the 
defence  of  which  the  war  of  1812  was  declared ,  are 
equally  well  understood.  They  were  proinulgated 
in  the  pithy  sentence,  "Free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights."  I'he  people  of  the  United  States  would 
not  suffer  Great  Britain,  by  her  orders  in  council, 
to  trammel  or  commit  spoliations  upon  their  com- 
merce. Nor  would  they  permit  their  merchant 
vessels  to  be  arrested  and  entered,  and  our  sailors 
impressed  and  made  to  fight  the  battles  of  England 
on  board  British  men-of-war,  or  armed  vessels. 
To  resist  the  practice  of  impressment  and  spolia- 
tion, we  went  to  war  in  1812.  The  causes  of  these 
two  wars  with  our  mother  country,  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  are  now  matters  of  history.  I 
propose,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  into  the  princi- 
ples and  causes  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico. 


The  people  of  this  country  wish  to  know  what  they 
are  fighting  for,  and  what  objects  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  progress  of  this  debate  I  have  witnessed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  sustain  the  Administra- 
tion, and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  great  research 
and  much  anxiety  to  find  precedents,  in  the  past 
history  of  our  country,  to  justify  every  act  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  the  existing  war.  I  know 
full  well  the  force  of  precedents.  As  individuals, 
v/e  do  what  our  fathers  have  done.  Nations  in  a 
single  action  may  set  an  example  to  be  followed 
through  successive  ages.  Legisjative  and  judicial 
precedents  become  authority.  International  law 
is  built  up  or  demolished  by  the  military  action  of 
nations.  It  is,  therefore,  of  lasting  consequence  to 
us,  to  ascertain  what  precedents  we  are  establish- 
ing for  our  future  government,  and  what  principles 
we  are  asserting  in  the-  face  of  nations.  I  look 
back  with  exultation  upon  the  principles  nnd  the 
actions  of  those  who  resisted  the  domineering  con- 
duct and  arbitrary  exactions  of  Great  Britain.  I 
behold  our  ancestors  struggling  against  oppression 
and  in  favor  of  liberty;  and  in  their  conduct  I  find 
a  cheering  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations.  In  their  conduct  I  find 
great  principles  of  right  and  liberty  vindicated  and 
maintained.  I  feel  a  thrill  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  I  enjoy  consequent  to  their  sacrifice.  And 
now,  in  the  midst  of  our  Mexican  hostilities,  I 
naturally  inquire,  will  our  children  regard  our  war 
with  Mexico,  comparatively  weak,  as  having  been 
based  upon  the  same  high  principles  which  gov- 
erned our  ancestors  wjien  they,  being  weak,  re- 
sisted the  strong  arm  of  British  power?  What 
lessons  are  we  teaching  our  children  and  the  world 
by  our  policy  towards  Mexico?  Are  we  guided 
by  the  landmarks  of  liberty  ?  Are  we  acting  upon 
the  recognized  principles  of  international  law,  or 
are  we  building  up  a  new  code  by  which  we  are 
to  be  governed,  although  rejected  and  condemned 
by  all  other  nations? 

Before  going  into  these  momentous  subjects,  I 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
war  made  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  by  flie  sup- 
porters and  vindicators  of  the  war  against  Mexico. 
In  their  belligerent  career  they  denounce  all  those' 
who  question  the  sagacity  of  the  Fiesident,  a's 
traitors,  giving  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy. 
The  President  himself  set  the  example.  It  has 
been  followed  by  Executive  partisans  with  unpar- 
alleled malignity.  It  has  at  length  come  to  this, 
that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion are  denounced  in  the  Executive  organ,  the 
"  Ui'OOj"  ^tI  other  affiliated  presses,  in  terms 
usually  applied  by  vulgar  wrath  to  the  vilest  crimi- 
nals. A  copy  of  the  "Union,"  now  before  me, 
charges  the  members  of  Congress  of  both  Houses 
with  making  speech  after  speech  "  against  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  country,"  and  publishes 
the  opinions  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army, 
to  prove  that  "the  course  of  the  Opposition  in 
regard  to  the  war  has  had  the  indisputable  effect 
of  cheering  the  enemy  and  prolonging  the  war." 
General  Pierce  is  represented  as  declaring  in  a 
public  speech,  that  extracts  from  American  papers 
republished  in  Mexico,  constituted  "  the  food  which 
fed  the  ferocity  that  pursued  the  army  at  e very- 
turn,  and  caused  the  butchering  of  every  soldier 
who  fell  into  their  [Mexican]  hands."  Under  the 
head  of"  more  just  indignation,''  we  are  informed 
by  the  Union  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian,  writing  from  the  city  of  Mexico  rela- 
tive to  the  republication  at  that  place,  of  the  speech 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Senate,  declares 
that  "  the  army  here  [in  Mexico]  are  deeply  in- 
censed by  such  a  display  of  selfish  party  ambition, 
sacrificing  truth,  principle,  country,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, all  to  his  overweening  desire  for  place," 
and  adds,  "  the  execrations  against  him  are  deep 
and  bitter,  and  the  words  villain,  traitor,  are  in 
every  mouth."  But  it  is  needless  to  dv/ell  upon 
charges  like  these,  made  against  members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  varied  and  multiplied,  and  issued 
daily  from  the  Administration  press,  as  if  the  de- 
sign was  to  stifle  investigation,  and  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  speech  by  denunciation  and  abuse.  It 
is  an  evil  omen,  when  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  begin  to  charge  legislators  with  villany 
and  treason.  ■  When  the  army,  only,  is  pure,  and 
contains  all  the  patriotism  in  the  land,  their  denun- 
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cintion  may  possibly  be  succeeded  by  clearing  the 
halls  of  lei::i.slation  with  the  bayonet.  Cromwell 
and  Napoleon  knew  how  to  denounce  and  subvert 
Legislatures.  Washington,  had  he  allowed  the 
Newburg  letters  to  operate  upon  him,  might  have 
marched  to  the  glorious  Continental  Congress  of 
the  Revolution,  and  ended  tiieir  deliberations  by  a 
band  of  soldiers.  The  amendment  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Crittenden]  proposing  to  substitute  volun- 
teers in  the  place  of  regulars,  has  been  voted  down, 
mainly  upon  the  ground,  if  I  can  judge  from  the 
debate,  that  the  volunteer  had  attachments  to  home 
and  country,  that  he  had  business  to  pursue,  and 
that  he  had  a  personal  worth,  a  pride  of  character, 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  become  a  mere  ma- 
cliine.  Remember,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  the  ranks 
are  to  be  filled  with  men  who  have  no  place  in  the 
business  affairs  of  life,  and  who  have  no  ties  to 
bring  them  back  from  Mexico.  Such  were  the 
arjruments  in  favor  of  regulars,  rather  than  volun- 
teers. Such  soldiers  would  be  machities,  under 
such  Generals  as  Cromwell  and  Napoleon;  and, 
although  there  may  be  no  danger,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  generation,  that  a  success- 
ful commander  in  war  will  totally  revolutionize  (he 
Government  of  the  United  States,  yet  an  army 
composed  of  the  materials  which  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  seem  to  prefer,  might  be  induced 
to  place  their  commander  on  a  throne,  provided  he 
introduced  into  his  policy  a  new  feudal  system, 
and  divided  out  the  lands  of  Mexico  among  liis 
supporters.  Whatever  the  army  may  do  in  the 
progress  of  events,  I  hope  that  the  body  of  the 
American  people  have  not  forgotten  the  maxims 
that  the  military  should  bc.subordinate  to  the  civil 
power  of  the  State,  and  that  large  standing  armies 
are  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
press my  opinions  of  the  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  existing  war,  regardless  of  anticipated  de- 
nunciations. 

There  is  another  preliminary  remark  T  desire  to 
make.  We  have  been,  in  substance,  told  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  those  who  object  to  the  conduct  of 
the  President  in  reference  to  the  war,  and  speak' 
and  write  in  opposition  to  the  principles  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Executive,  whilst  they  manifest  their 
own  factious  tempers,  are  disgracing  the  character 
of  the  country,  and  bringing  upon  themselves  the 
odium  which  attached  to  the  tories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Denunciations  like  these  usually  come  from 
persons  having  a  personal  interest  in  llie  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  or  a  parly  interest  to  subserve — 
those  who  feel  the  interests  of  party  are  such  as 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  the  responsibility  of  begin- 
ning the  war  on  their  shoulders.  With  these  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  manoeuvre,  to  endea- 
vour to  identify  themselves  with  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  country,  and  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  those  who  oppose  them  and  their  meas- 
ures are  tarnishing  the  character  and  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  the  country.  Such  selfish  trickery  is 
too  thinly  veiled  to  liide  itself  from  an  intelligent 
and  discerning  public.  The  manner  in  which  this 
war  commenced  can  reflect  neither  honor  nor  dis- 
grace upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons.  They 
were  not  consulted  upon  the  subject.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  even  consult  the  representatives  of 
the  people  until  after  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The  Congress  which  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  war  had  not  been  elected 
by  the  people  with  any  expectation  that  their  rep- 
resentatives would  be  called  on  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  But  even  if  every  member 
had  come  with  instructions  from  his  constituents, 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  express  the  popu- 
lar will-  before  two  bloody  battles  were  fought. 
The  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  which 
may  be  denominated  his  war  messnere,  is  dated  and 
was  delivered  on  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  only  three 
days  after  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  of  which  the 
President  had  not  heard  at  that  time.  Two  days 
after,  to  wit,  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress recognizing  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
with  Mexico,  and  providing  means  to  prosecute  it, 
was  approved.  Now,  sir,  I  assert  that  the  people 
at  large  took  no  part  in  producing  these  moment- 
ous events,  and  that  their  character  neither  shines 
with  increased  splendor  nor  is  tarnished  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  But  the  character  of  the  people 
may  and  will  become  connected  with  the  future 
conduct  of  this  war  just  so  far  as  they  hare  ability 


to  control  its  results,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
adopt  sound  and  honest  principles,  and  constrain 
their  public  servants  to  act  in  conformity  with 
them.  In  a  republic,  Mr.  President,  the  people 
may  often  be  deceived  by  the  mistakes  or  wicked- 
ness of  their  officers.  The  people  may  be  misled 
by  ignorance  or  fraud.  But  these  things  do  not 
affect  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  They 
only  operate  upon  the  public  functionary  who, 
from  sinister  motives  of  gain  or  ambition,  sacrifices 
the  general  welfare  for  his  own  emoluinent,  and 
then  attempts  to  hide  his  own  disgrace  by  per- 
suading the  people  that  his  disgrace  is  theirs,  and 
that  their  character  is  identified  with  his.  In  my 
judgment,  the  character  of  the  American  people  is 
deeply  concerned  in  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  war,  and 
in  bringing  their  servants,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive, to  act  in  regard  to  it  upon  the  basis  of  justice. 
Let  the  people  do  that,  and  they  will  exalt  their 
national  character,  and  they  will  l)ecome  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  If  they  fail  to  do  it,  ulti- 
mate disgrace  inevitably  awaits  tliem.  In  the  hope 
that  I  may  aid  in  the  popular  investigations  which 
are  now  in  progress,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
general  grounds  upon  which  the  war  is  vindicated, 
present  my  objections  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  involved 
his  country  in  the  difficulties  which  surround  us, 
and  conclude  by  a  word  of  advice  for  extricating, 
aurselves. 

Upon  this  floor  and  in  Ihexourse  of  this  debate, 
much  has  been  said  by  Senators  to  sustain  the 
President,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  render  the 
public  mind  familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  annex- 
ation of  all  Mexico  to  our  country,  if  not  a  positive 
blessing,  would  at  least  be  "productive  of  no  very 
great  evil.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Senators  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York  has  submitted  resolu- 
tions, in  one  of  which  it  is  declared — 

"  Tliat  true  pnlicj'  requires  the  Gnverniricnt  of  llie  United 
States  to  streng^ien  its  political  and  commercial  relations 
upon  this  continent  by  tlie  annexation  ofsucli  contiguous 
territory  as  may  conduce  to  that  end,  and  can  be  justly 
obtained." 

The  President,  in  his  message,  delivered  at  the 
commencement  of  our  session,  told  us  that — 

"  The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  consti- 
tuted an  ultimattun,  which  our  commissioner  was  under  no 
circumstances  to  yield." 

He  further  told  us,  in  the  same  message,  that — 

"  As  tlie  territory  to  be  acfjuired  by  the  boundary  proposed 
might  be  estimated  to  be  of  gi eater  value  tlian  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  our  just  demands,  our  conunissioner  was  authorized 
to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  j-uch  additional  pecuniary 
consideration  as  was  deemed  advisable." 

Put  these  sentences  together,  and  they  amount 
to  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  President  will  not 
make  peace,  unless  he  can  get  from  Mexico  more 
territory  than  is  sufficient  to  pay  our  "just  de- 
mands." It  necessarily  follows  that  he  intends  to 
continue  the  war,  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  adop- 
tion of  his  ultimatum  by  Mexico,  and  thereby  ob- 
tain from  her  territory  of  "  greater  value  than  a 
fair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands."  My  ideas 
of  justice  have  long  taught  me  to  believe,  that  when 
an  individual  or  a  nation  was  willing  to  give  upas 
much  land  or  territory  as  was  sufficient  to  pay  all 
just  debts,  the  creditor  should  be  satisfied.  But 
here,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  and 
powerful  nation  of  ours,  we  have  a  rule  laid  down 
and  prescribed  to  weak  and  feeble  Mexiico,  which, 
in  substance,  declares,  that  we  will  whip  her  until 
she  surrenders  a  certain  boundary  of  land,  although 
it  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  our  "just  de- 
mands." What  would  be  thought  of  a  creditor's 
morality  and  sense  of  justice,  whose  appetite  for 
annexation  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  slip  of  his  neighbor's  land,  sufficient 
to  pay  the  debt,  but  craved  to  "swallow"  the 
whole  plantation  !  There  is  too  rnuch  of  thatgrasp- 
ino-,  dishonest  avarice  among  individuals  and  na- 
tions. Now,  sir,  consider  the  debates  here;  look 
at  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Indiana,  weigh  well  the  contents  of  the 
President's  message,  and  do  not  forget  the  resolu- 
tions of  mass  meetings,  newspaper  essays  and  par- 
agraphs, openly  advocating,  not  only  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  but  the  whole  of 
North  and  South  America  which  does  not  already 
belong  to  us,  and  then  yon  must  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  imploring  them  to  pause  and  reflect  where 


they  are  going,  and  by  what  principles  they  are 
impelled. 

What  do  we  want  with  more  territory,  either 
for  apolitical  or  commercial  object.'  The  whole 
of  Europe  contains  but  3,000,000  square  miles, 
running  iqi  to  the  uninhabitable  frozen  regions  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  United  States  v/ilh  Texas 
proper,  contains  2, .500,000  square  miles.  With 
New  California  and  New  Mexico  added,  we  shall 
have  more  than  3,000,000  square  miles.  Is  it  a 
sentiment  of  vanity  which  induces  us  to  enlarge 
our  dominion  over  the  unexplored  wilderness  of 
California.'  Or  do  we  want  it  because  it  will  add 
to  our  power  hereafter,  and  thereby  make  us  more 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  military 
people?  In  my  opinion,  we  already  possess  more 
of  the  elements  of  national  power  than  all  Europe 
combined.  Inhabiting  more  favored  latitudes,  we 
produce  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
man,  in  food,  laiment,  and  shelter.  There  are  but 
few  luxuries  which  may  not  be  abundantly  raised 
in  some  of  our  various  climates  between  the  twen- 
ty-fifih  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of  laliiude,  ex- 
tending from  the  capes  of  Florida  in  the  south,  to 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  north. 
Cotton,  flax,  heirip,  wool,  and  we  may  add,  silk, 
can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  not  only  to 
clothe  our  own  people,  but  to  supply  the  maikets 
of  the  world.  Sugar,  rice,  and  almost  every  trop- 
ical fruit,  can  be  raised  in  our  southern  possessions, 
more  than  suflicient  to  supply  the  domestic  market. 
In  grain  and  meat  of  every  kind,  we  can  feed  our 
own  people,  and  afford  a  large  surplus  to  any  nation 
that  wants  it.  We  have  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron, 
coal,  copper,  and  lead.  Our  forests  abound  in  the 
finest  timber  in  the  world.  We  even  possess  mines 
of  gold  that  we  may  work,  without  coveting  the 
mines  of  Mexico.  All  that  we  need  is,  to  develop  the 
resources  of  these  rich  possessions,  and  to  convert, 
by  art,  the  treasures  of  nature  to  the  use  of  man.  In 
peace  we  were  doing -it  with  a  rapidity  which  aston- 
ished the  world.  We  were  not  content  to  "go 
ahead"  by  steam  power  alone.  Our  forward  move- 
ment was  propelled  by  steam  and  lightning  com- 
bined. We  have  already  attained  that  degree  of 
strength  which  would  enable  us  to  make  successful 
defence  against  the  world  in  arms.  With  bays, 
lakes,  rivers,  canals  and  railroads,  for  all  purposes  of 
intercommuri.ication  and  trade,  now  affording  great 
facilities,  but  nothing  like  equal  to  the  wants  of  our 
people,  with  manufactures  growing,  with  com- 
merce, interna!  and  foreign,  extending;  with  all 
these  sources  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  with 
the  certain  prosjiect  of  their  enlargement  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  why  need  we  covet  the  possessions 
of  other  nations  .'  Sir,  it  is  a  mistake,  a  great  mis- 
take, to  suppose  that  we  shall  strengthen  ourselves 
by  the  extension  of  our  jurisdiction  over  Mexico. 
It  will  weaken  tfs.  It  will  inoculate  our  system 
with  a  poison  which  may  result  in  our  political 
dissolution,  and  the  death  of  our  liberty.  It  will 
certainly  be  attended  with  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money  for  a  long  time  to  come — how  long,  no'man 
can  tell.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  keep  large 
standing  armies  there,  to  prevent  insurrections  and 
rebellions.  The  money  expended  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  us,  but  the  valuable  lives  sacrificed  under 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  change  of  food,  and 
other  causes,  will  be  still  greater.  There  is  a  van- 
ity among  men  which  induces  each  of  them,  too 
often,  to  believe  that  he  can  direct  and  manage,  not 
only  his  own  affairs,  but  the  business  of  all  his 
neighbors,  much  belter  thah  they  can.  We  over- 
estimate our  own  powers  and  ability,  when  we 
suppose  that  we  can  excel  in  every  pursuit  of  life, 
and  carry  them  on  all  at  the  same  time.  Tiiere  is 
a  limit  to  thephysical  and  intellectual  faculties  and 
ability  of  our  species.  We  cannot  attend  individ- 
ually to  everything.  There  is  also  a  limit  to  the 
powers  and  capacity  of  government.  No  one  gov- 
ernment, unless  it  be  that  of  an  absolute  despot, 
governing  by  subordinates  the  districts  assigned 
them,  can  comprehend  or  superintend  the  various 
concerns  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  It  is  just 
as  essential  that  there  -should  exist  different  polit- 
ical and  civil  associations  and  governments,  as  that 
there  should  be  different  and  separate  families  and 
households  amon^the  people  livmg  under  any  one 
eovernment.  The  past  history  of  our  race  exhibits 
the  folly  of  grasping  at  universal  empire.  _ 
"Rome,  Rome,  thou  art  no  more 
As  thou  hast  been," 
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may  be  sung,  as  well  of  other  cities  and  dominions. 
Even  the  classic  language  of  her  orators  and  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age  is  dead.  The  liberties  and 
laws  of  republican  Rome  perished  under  the  fatal 
influences  and  policy  generated  by  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  her  empire.  Shall  we  find  no 
warning  in  her  example  ?  Can  we  legislate  soundly 
or  safely  for  alieterogeneous  nation,  composed  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  Aztecs,  Negroes,  and  Spaniards,  of 
every  degree?  Shall  we  have  interpreters  in  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Congress,  when  Senators 
and  Representatives  arrive  from  the  State  of  Yu- 
catan, and  twenty  other  States  now  constituting 
the  territory  of  Mexico .'  Can  we  hear  all  their 
petitions,  and  legislate  on  all  their  affairs?  Can 
one  Supreme  Court  decide  all  their  causes  brought 
up  for  adjudication?  What  sort  of  Presidential 
elections  shall  we  have,  when  the  whole,  or  even 
the  half,  of  Mexico  is  annexed?  What  will  the 
voter  in  Oaxaca  know  of  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate  residing  in  New  York 
or  Massachusetts?  I  might  add,  what  will  he 
care  ? 

Our  true  glory,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  throwing  away  ambition.  "  'T\v>as  by 
that  sin  the  angels  fell."  Let  us  develop  all  the 
resources  and  advantages  to  be  found  in  our  already 
vasi  country.  Let  us  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  seek  not  the  subjugation  and  annexation,  by 
war  and  conquest,  of  any  part  of  Mexico. 

But  the  rich  productions  of  Mexican  mines,  and 
forests,  and  fields,  we  are  told,  would  enrich  our 
commerce  and  enlarge  our  revenues,  and  therefore 
we  should  favor  annexation.  If  peace  and  amity 
can  be  restored,  and  commercial  arrangements 
ma(]e,,if  intercourse  and  trade  can  be  placed  upon 
a  footing  mutually  advantageous,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  why  we  cannot  derive  as  much  profit  in 
trading  with  Mexico  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent people,  as  we  could  when  united.  1  have  looked 
into  the  tables  exhibiting  the  amount  of  our  import 
and  export  trade  with  her  for  a  series  of  years, 
and'  I  find  it  has  been  too  inconsiderable,  at  its 
most  prosperous  periods,  to  make  annexation  an 
object,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  our  commerce  with 
her.  For  a  period  of  nine  years  prior  to  and  in- 
cluding 1833,  our  imports  from  Mexico,  on  an  aver- 
age, amounted  to  the  sum  of  ^4,798,054  per  annum, 
and  our  exports  to  f  4,670,375  annually.  The  next 
twelve  years  after  that  period,  our  imports  have 
averaged  a  little  more  than  five  millions  annually, 
and  our  exports  a  little  upwards  of  four  millions 
annually.  During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1845,  being  the  last  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  trade  had  declined  so  much, 
that  our  exports  to  Mexico  only  amounted  to 
$1,152,331,  and  of  this  amount,  there  was  $363,177 
m  foreign  merchandise,  leaving  but  }>,784,154  of 
domestic  produce  exported.  Our  imports  from 
Mexico  during  the  same  year,  were  to  the  value  of 
$1,702,936.  The  tables  thus  show,  that  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  avera^^e  ex- 
ports and  imports  did  not  exceed  $5,000,000  each 
per  annum.  Now,  it  is  the  profit  on  this  limited 
trade,  and  the  prospect  of  enlarging  it  by  annexa- 
tion, that  are  held  out  as  motives  to  influence  us. 
It  is  manifest,  that  if  the  whole  amount  was  a  clear 
gain,  it  would  not  pay  the  fourth  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  prosecuting  the  war  one  year.  As  to  the 
additional  revenue  we  might  derive  from  annexa- 
tion, if  we  could  obtain  any,  it  would  be  more 
than  absorbed  by  the  increased  expenditure  in  gov- 
erning the  country. 

The  next  point  I  shall  despatch  in  a  few  words. 
It  is,  that  we  must  take  Mexico,  the  wliole  of  it, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  England  or 
France,  and  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  by 
one  of  them.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  either 
of  these  Governments  want  Mexico.  It  is  the  same 
story  which  used  to  be  applied  to  Texas.  May 
we  not  wait  until  there  is  some  palpable  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  one  or  both  of  these  Gov- 
ernments, to  annex  Mexico,  and  then  tell  them  it 
shall  not  be  done?  The  reasoning  which  justifies 
us  in  seizing  Mexico,  to  prevent  England  or  France 
doing  it,  reminds  me  of  a  story,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  head.  Two  per- 
sons were  passing  a  farm  one  bright  moonshining 
night,  and  saw  a  fine  turkey  roosting  on  the  fence. 
They  deliberated  for  some  time  in  great  doubt,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  takino;  it,  one  of  them  regard- 
ing it  as  a  violation  of  conscience  to  do  so.'    He 


at  length  got  over  all  his  difficulties,  being  assured 
by  his  companion,  that  he  knew  two  rogues  who 
were  to  pass  that  way,  one  of  whom  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  turkey,  if  they  did  not.  Under 
such  reasoning,  the  farmer  lost  bis  turkey.  The 
mass  of  the  people  will  understand,  and  apply  the 
moral  of  the  story. 

But  it  is  alleged  to  be  our  "  manifest  destiny"  to 
overrun  all  this  continent  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  to  extend  the  "  area  of  freedom,"  and 
the  liberty  of  conscience.  If  these  words  mean 
anything,  they  amount  to  this,  that  we  are  driven 
by  some  law  of  necessity — some  decree  of  the  Al- 
mighty— to  overturn  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  all  other  nations  on  this  continent,  and  to 
build  up  in  their  place  just  such  systems  as  our 
own,  or  such  as  we  may  prescribe.  If  God  has 
chosen  us  for  any  such  purpose,  and  to  accomplish 
it  by  force  of  arms,  the  revelation  has  not  been 
made  to  me.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
any  modern  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  preaches  prop- 
agandism  by  fire  and  sword.  I  am  unwilling  to 
enter  upon  military  crusades  with  a  view  to  teach 
our  politics  or  religion  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  Christianity,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  professors  of  Christianity  have,  as 
I  think,  been  signally  relinked  by  Providefice  in 
their  wars  to  arrest  the  "  Holy  Land"  from  the 
dominion  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Sir,  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  taught  true  religion, 
or  the  true  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  republican 
government,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  state 
of  war  rouses  every  angry  passion  and  vindictive 
feeling  against  an  invader.  There  is  an  instinctive 
resentment  against  those  who  attempt  to  compel 
us  to  adopt  their  creeds  by  force.  Hence  it  is, 
that  no  cause  can  progress  under  teachers  who  un- 
dertake to  produce  conviction  by  the  sword,  and 
who  kill  the  body  for  the  sin  of  unbelief.  Perse- 
cution never  did,  and  never  will,  benefit  the  perse- 
cutor. It  may  enable  the  persecuted  to  rise  upon 
a  tide  of  sympathy  excited  in  their  behalf.  I  am 
a  Protestant  in  politics  and  in  religion.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  find  infallibility  on  earth,  either 
in  church  or  State.  I  hope  that  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion  over  the  earth,  will  accomplish 
great  things  for  the  amelioration  of  our  race.  1 
exult  in  the  moral  influences  which  the  thirty-four 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  their  hundred  and  one 
professors,  the  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-four  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  communicants  of  Pro- 
testant churches  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  latest  returns,  are  spreading  throughout  our 
land  and  nation.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
duakers  nor  Catholics,  among  whom  there  are 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  inculcate 
every  virtue,  and  enjoin  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mandments delivered  to  Moses. 

If  these  Christian  people  desire  the  extension  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  if  they  would  ac- 
complish their  desires,  they  must  work  like  their 
divine  Head  and  Master  did.  They  must  per- 
suade, and  not  attempt  to  drive.  They  must  make 
impressions  upon  the  understandings  and  hearts 
of  other  nations  by  the  weapons  of  reason  and 
love.  I  admit  "  the  rapture  of  the  strife''  on  a 
battle-field,  but  it  is  only  the  essence  of  the  glory 
of  this  world,  and  not  of  Heaven.  It  creates  the 
hero  to  be  admired,  and  not  the  sage  to  be  beloved. 
The  appropriate  business  of  the  one  is  to  sack 
cities  and  devastate  countries,  waste  and  consume 
the  substance  of  a  conquered  people,  and  leave 
women  and  children  to  starve  amidst  the  carnage 
and  death  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers. 
The  business  of  the  other  is  to  build  up  cities,  to 
improve  countries,  and  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  plenty,  of  intellectual  and  religious  and 
social  joy,  to  the  happy  homes  of  a  numerous 
population.  I  had  hoped  that  if  we  were  the  chil- 
dren of  destiny,  that  our  fatalism  would  be  devel- 
oped in  spreading  Christianity  and  popular  govern- 
ment over  the  world  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  bright  and  peaceful  exaniiple,  one  of  universal 
toleration  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  in  which 
reason  and  persuasion  would  take  the  place  of 
bisrotry  and  the  stake.  But,  sir,  I  am  no  fatalist. 
My  faith  is,  that  God  hath  set  good  and  evil  before 
us,  and  endowed  us  with  free  will  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  Our  faculties  are  capable  of  guiding 
U5  aright,  if  we  will  but  make  a  proper  use  of  them ; 


and  we  sin  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  if  we  do  not  so 
use  them. 

The  defenders  of  the  Administration  contend 
that  Mexico  was  preparing  to  invade  our  territory, 
and  to  make  war;  and,  therefore,  they  insist  we 
had  the  right,  upon  the  principle  of  self-defence, 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  I  admit  that  individuals 
and  nations,  when  they  perceive  an  enemy  about 
to  strike,  are  not  bound  to  wait  and  receive  the 
blow,  but  may  commence  in  order  to  ward  off"  the 
injury  by  disabling  the  enemy.  To  show  that 
Mexico  intended  to  make  war  on  us,  the  withdraw- 
al of  her  minister,  after  the  resolutions  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  were  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
the  heated  remarks  of  Mexican  officers,  are  refer- 
red to.  Among  others,  a  publication  made  by 
Garcia  Conde  at  the  head  of  the  office  of  War  and 
Marine  in  Mexico,  dated  July  12,  1845,  has  been 
made  to  cut  a  conspicuous  figure,  in  which  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  c^nexation  of  Texas  :  "The  in- 
justice of  that  usurpation  is  apparent,  and  Mexico 
cannot  tolerate  such  a  grave  injury  without  making- 
an  effort  to  prove  to  the  United  States  the  possi- 
bility of  her  ability  to  cause  her  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. With  this  object,  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment has  resolved  upon  a  declaration  of  war  against 
that  Power."  Yet  the  "  Supreme  Government''' 
took  ffood  care  to  make  no  such  declaration.  Mex- 
ican officers  have  been  guilty  of  j)erpetrating  threats 
against  and  abuse  of  the  United  States,  to  an  un- 
limited and  immeasurable  extent,  I  have  no  doubt. 
They  speak  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  their  people, 
pretty  much  after  some  of  our  high  patterns. 
While  we  were  claiming  the  whole  of  Oregon  by 
positive  assertions  of  our  right,  and  whilst  politi- 
cal chivalry  was  threatening  to  shed  its  last  drop 
for  54°  40',  Mexico  was  equally  vociferous  for  the 
whole  of  Texas.  Silly  children  may  be  frightened 
by  gasconade — sensible  men,  never.  Cowards 
crow  tremendously,  like  fowls  without  game  blood, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  fence  between  them;  but  bring 
them  into  the  ring,  and  they  raise  their  hack  and 
back  out.  Sir,  it  has  amused  me,  to  see  with  what 
avidity  we  catch  the  hostile  declarations  of  Mexi- 
cans and  publish  them  to  the  country  as  a  justifi- 
cation to  the  President  for  beginning  this  war.  The 
friends  of  the  Administration  may  have  it,  if  they 
please,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Mex- 
ico had  taken  the  oath  of  Hannibal,  the  oath  of 
eternal  vengeance  against  us,  and  that  they  were 
making  the  most  active  preparations  to  march  large 
armies  not  only  into  Texas,  but  into  the  very 
"  vitals"  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  perfectly  informed  of  all  their  movements; 
and  still  the  President  is  totally  without  justifica- 
tion for  his  conduct,  in  my  opinion.  If  all  these 
things  had  been  true,  in  their  most  aggravated  and 
offensive  manner,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  President,  it  was  his  duty,  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says,  "  he 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient,"  to  have  laid  the 
whole  before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
to  call  upon  the  Congress — the  war-declaring  power 
of  our  Government — to  act  in  the  premises.  But 
instead  of  doing  so,  the  President,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1846,  without  consultingCongress,  which 
was  then  in^session,  orders  General  Taylor  to  leave 
his  position' at  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  remained 
unmolested  with  his  army  for  months,  and  to  es- 
tablish himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
or  Rio  Grande.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  began  breaking  up  his  camp  at  Corpus 
Christi;  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  a  flag-staff 
was  erected  opposite  Matamoros;  "and  soon  the 
flag  of  our  country,  a  virgin  one,  (says  Captain 
Henry  in  his  campaign  sketches,  page  66,)  was 
seen  floating  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
proclaiming  in  a  silent  but  impressive  manner  that 
the  '  area  of  freedom'  was  again  extended."  The 
brave  captain,  in  admiration  of  this  event,  says,  on 
the  same  page,  "  there  was  not  ceremony  enough 
in  raising  it,  (the  flag.)  The  troops  should  have 
been  paraded  underarms — the  banner  of  our  coun- 
try should  have  been  hoisted  with  patriotic  strains 
of  music,  and  a  national  salute  should  have  pro- 
claimed, in  tones  of  thunder,  that  'Liberty  and 
union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,'  had 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.''  Well, 
sir,  there  is  something  of  glorification  in  all  this; 
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but  to  the  calm  obs<^rver,  it  is  the  invasion  of  terri- 
tory held  and  claimed  by  a  foreign  nation.  It  is 
an  act  of  war,  made  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — by  the  one-man  power — without  con- 
sulting Congress,  and  is  therefore  a  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitutitui.  If  sanctioned  by  the 
people,  then  are  we  ready  to  tolerate  any  usurpa- 
tion, and  to  bow  our  necks  to  receive  the  yoke. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters to  escape  one  of  two  alternatives.  He  either 
knew  at  the  time  General  Taylor  was  ordered, 
in  January,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  that  the  Mexican 
authorities  and  officers  were  in  earnest  in  their  hos- 
tile declarations,  and  were  preparing  for  the  exe- 
ctition  of  lhem,orhad  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
there  was  danger  from  Mexican  threats  or  prepa- 
rations, or  he  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  that  any- 
thing serious  was  contemplated  on  ihepart  of  Mex- 
ico. If  the  first — if  he  knew,  or  had  good  grounds 
to  believe,  that  Mexico  was  seriously  engaged  in 
preparing  for  war,  he  grossly  violated  his  duty  in 
witiiholding  the  facts,  and  in  not  communicating 
them  to  Congress  prior  to  ordering  the  army  to 
tJie  Rio  Grande.  If  the  second — if  he  had  no  im- 
portant knowledge,  and,  consequently,  nothing  to 
communicate  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  hostile 
movements  of  Mexico,  then  he  was  guilty  of  march- 
ing the  army  into  a  country  actually  occupied  and 
claimed  by  Mexicans,  in  ignorance  of  all  the  facts 
v,-hich  could  furnish  a  plausible  apology  for  the 
recklessness  of  the  step.  He  has,  therefore,  either 
concealed  from  Congress,  possessing  the  war-de- 
claring power,  by  the  Constitution,  important  in- 
formation, or  he  has,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
precipitated  the"  country  into  hostilities  without 
affording  the  representatives  of  the  nation  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  their  constitutional  powers  in 
declaring  or  refusing  to  declare  war.  It  is  in  this 
point  of  view  that  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of 
the  President  is  flagrant.  And  how  is  it  defended 
by  his  supporters?  Why,  sir,  they  say  we  have 
just  cause  of  war  against  Mexico;  and  they  and 
the  President  furnish  a  long  list  of  specifications, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  co;i- 
sider.  Well,  let  us  admit  that  it  is  all  true.  What 
then?  Because  we  have  just  cause  of  war  against 
a  foreign  nation,  does  it  follow  that  the  President 
may  begin  it  whenever  he  pleases,  without  con- 
sulting Congress,  or  waiting  until  Congress  has 
considered  the  subject  at  all?  Sir,  I  arraign  the 
President  before  his  countrymen  for  the  exercise 
of  a  power  in  making  this  war  which  did  not  belong 
to  him.  He  sent  an  army  to  take  possession  of  a 
country  in  the  adverse  possession  of  a  people  who 
were  citizens  of  a  foreign  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  peace,  although  there  was  no  very  good 
feeling  towards  us.  That  was  an  act  of  war.  It 
was  invasion.  The  President  had  no  more  right  or 
constitutional  authority  to  do  it,  than  he  has  to  send 
the  army  to  duebec  or  Havana,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  these  cities  and  surrounding  country,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  a  previous  act  of  Congress. 

To  give  the  Senate  and  country  a  distinct  and 
clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  be- 
gun "  by  the  act  of  the  President,"  allow  me  to 
stale  facts  as  I  have  collected  them  from  Captain 
Henry's  campaign  sketches.  He  was  an  officer 
in  General  Taylor's  army.  He  writes  well  and 
clearly,"  ari*d  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  al- 
though we  are  not  acquainted,  his  veracity  cannot 
be  questioned.     Captain  Henry  states  that — 

"  When  General  Taylor  with  his  eoinmand  reached  the 
bank  (of  the  Colorado)  some  twenty  or  thirty  Mexicans 
pies6*ited  themselves  and  said,  that  it" his  force  attejnpted  to 
cross,  they  would  tire  upon  it ;  that  such  were  tlieir  or- 
ders."—Page  59. 

"  Previous  to  the  crossing,  the  ad.jutantgeneral  of  General 
Mejia,  the  commanding  general  at  Matamoros,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  handed  to  General  Taylor  a  paper  from  Mejia, 
'forbidding  his  crossing;  stating  that  he  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  declaration  of  war,'  and  left,  assuring  the  General  he 
would  be  opposed,  and  that  a  fight  was  inevitable. "-^Page 
60. 

These  occurrences  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1846.  On  the  24th  of  March,  General 
Taylor  arrived  at  Point  Isabel,  and  was  met  there, 
says  Henry,  "  by  a  deputation  of  fifty  armed  citi- 
zens from  Matamoros,  with  some  important  civil 
functionary  at  their  head,  who  presented  him  a 
paper  protesting  against  our  occupying  the  coun- 
try." The  General  having  no  time  to  discuss  the 
matter,  told  them  very  concisely,  "  he  would  give 
them  an  answer  at  Matamoros" — page  63.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  army  at  Matamoros,  or  opposite  to  it. 


on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  General  Worth  was 
deputed  by  General  Taylor  to  answer  the  deputa- 
tion which  met  liim  at  Point  Isabel.  After  some 
difficulty.  General  Worth  and  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral La  Vega,  were  brought  together.  General  La 
Vega  (says  Henry)  spoke  of  our  arrival  as  an  act 
of  invasion;  that  the  Mexican  Government  looked 
upon  it  as  such,  and  asked  the  question,  "  what 
would  we  have  done  if  we  had  been  served  so?" — 
page  66.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  answer  the  President  himself,  or  his 
vindicators  on  this  floor,  would  give  to  that  ques- 
tion. None  of  them  have  yet,  in  this  debate,  placed 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  Mexico,  and  asked 
what  they  would  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us,  is,  I  fear,  obsolete  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  war.  Well,  sir,  as  I  cannot  tell  how 
silent  Senators,  if  compelled  to  speak,  would  an- 
swer La  Vega's  question,  I  will  give  you  Captain 
Henry's  answer,  and  I  mistake  the  character  of  my 
countrymen  altogether,  if  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  them  would  not  answer  precisely  as  the  noble 
Captain.  He  says,  "  of  course  no  reply  could  be 
given,  except  that  we  would  have  fought  like  lions 
for  what  we  deemed  our  possessions."  Yes,  sir, 
that  is  the  true  spirit  of  our  people.  Let  any 
foreign  nation  send  an  army  to  lake  possession  of 
what  we  deem  ours,  and  which  is  in  our  occupan- 
cy; let  them  put  their  feet  upon  any  part  of  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  and  I  will  answer  for 
every  Kentuckian,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  wiJl  not  fly  to  arms  to  drive  the  invader  from 
the  soil.  And  yet,  sir,  for  the  assertion  of  this 
sentiment  here — a  sentiment  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  love  of  country  upon  earth — I  sup- 
pose some  malignant  partisan  may  gazette  me  as 
giving  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy. 

I  will  proceed  with  my  extracts  from  Captain 
Henry's  book.  On  the28ih  of  March,  as  the  army 
advanced  to  Matamoros,  "  two  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  dragoons,  being  some  distance  from 
the  main  body,  were  pounced  upon  by  a  body  of 
Mexicans,  and  carried  off  prisoners  to  Matamo- 
ros"— page  65.  "April  1st,  General  Taylor  hav- 
ing demanded  the  release  of  the  two  captured 
dragoons,  they  were  returned  to-day,  with  nearly 
all  their  equipments'' — page  70.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  General  Ampudia,  long  looked  for,  arrived 
at  MataiTioros — page  70.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
General  Ampudia  sends  a  communication  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  telling  him  "  he  must  leave  his  posi- 
tion in  twenty-four  hours,  retire  to  the  Nueces, 
and  there  await  the  settlement  of  the  question  by 
negotiation,  in  default  of  which  Mexico  would  look 
upon  his  position  as  a  declaration  of  war."  Gen- 
eral Taylor  sent  word  to  Ampudia  that  "  he  did 
not  require  twenty-four  hours,  but  would  reply  at 
ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to-morrow.''  On  the  13th  of 
April  he  did  reply  by  saying  "  he  was  sent  here 
by  order  of  his  Government  in  a  peaceful  attitude, 
and  intended  to  remain;  and  then  warned  him 
against  the  responsibility  of  firing  the  first  gun." 
Pages  74  and  75. 

Well,  sir,  who  fired  the  first  gun?  On  the  4th 
and  5th  days  of  April,  our  troops  shot  two  of  their 
own  men  as  they  were  deserting  to  the  Mexicans. 
The  deserters  were  shot,  one  on  each  day,  as  they 
were  swimming  the  river — page  72.  The  first 
blood  shed  was  that  of  our  own  men,  and  by  the 
guns  of  our  own  men.  Heaven  forbid  that  this 
evil  omen  in  the  commencement  of  this  v/ar  should 
portend  civil  strife  and  bloodshed  among  ourselves 
in  its  final  results.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
April,  "  Colonel  Cross  left  camp,  and  not  returning 
in  the  evening,  great  fears  were  entertained  for  his 
safety" — page  73.  On  the  17th  of  April,  Lieuten- 
ants Dobbins  and  Porter,  with  ten  men  each,  "  left 
'  camp  with  the  avowed  intention  of  catching,  if 
'  possible,  some  of  the  band  of  the  notorious  Ro- 
'  meno  Falcon,  hoping  to  discover  some  clue  to  the 
'  murder  of  Colonel  Cross" — page  77.  On  the  18th 
of  April,  Lieutenants  Dobbins  and  Porter,  having 
separated  their  commands.  Lieutenant  Porter's 
party,  at  about  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  met  with  a  party 
of  armed  Mexicans, engaged  in  jerking  beef.  "As 
'  they  approached  their  •camp,  a  Mexican  snapped 
'  his  piece  at  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  returned  it 
'  with  both  barrels  of  his  gun.  The  enemy  imme- 
♦  diately  fled,  and  the  Lieutenant  found  himself  in 
'  the  possession  of  ten  horses  and  twenty  Mexican 
'  blankets" — pages  77  and  78.     Here  we  have  the 


first  snap  from  the  Mexican,  and  the  first  fire,  two 
shots,  from  our  officer.  Whether  the  Lieutenant 
supposed  he  had  found  Falcon  and  his  men,  to 
catch  some  of  whom  he  had  left  camp,  and  whether 
he  made  any  demonstrations  evidencing  his  deter- 
mination to  capture  any  of  them  before  the  Mexi- 
can "snapped,"  Captain  Henry  does  not  inform 
us.  But  after  the  Mexicans  fled,  and  after  Lieu- 
tenant Porter  had  taken  the  ten  horses  and  twenty 
blankets,  we  are  told  that  he  and  his  men  mounted 
and  proceeded  towards  the  camp.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  they  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Mexicans  concealed  in  a  chaparral.  "  Lieu- 
'  tenant  Porter  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  the 
'  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  fire;  both  of  the  Lieuten- 
'  ant's  barrels  snapped,  and  nearly  all  the  pieces 
'  of  his  men  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  rain." 
The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  Lieutenant  Por- 
ter, and  one  of  his  men,  named  Flood,  were  killed, 
and  the  balance  of  his  party  dispersed,  and  got  to 
■■camp  as  best  they  could.  The  soldier  who  got  in. 
last  said  he  concealed  himself  in  the  chaparral, 
and  saw  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy.  He  re- 
ported that —    . 

"  As  soon  as  our  men  broke,  they  (the  Mexicans)  rushed 
upon  the  Lieutenant  and  Flood,  the  latter  they  surrounded 
anil  deliberately  knifed;  and  then  peilornied  the  same  inhu- 
man otfice  upon  Lieutenant  Porter." — page  18. 

Before  this  fight  between  Lieutenant  Porter  and 
the  Mexicans  commenced.  General  Taylor  had 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  stop- 
ped "  all  supplies  for  Matamoros."  Thi.sappears 
from  his  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  dated  the 
15th  of  April,  page  118,  of  document  196,  for  ses- 
sion 1845-6.  On  the  26th  of  April,  General  Taylor 
wrote  the  Adjutant  General  informing  him  that 
General  Arista  had  arrived  in  Matamoros  on  the 
24ih,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Mex- 
ican troops. 

"On  tlie  same  day,"  says  General  Taylor,  "he  (Arista) 
addressed  me  a  communication,  conceived  in  courteous 
terms,  but  saying  that  he  considered  hostilities  commenced 
and  should  prosecute  them." 

Page  120  of  same  document.  In  the  same  letter, 
General  Taylor  mentions  the  engagement  between 
the  Mexicans  and  the  dragoons,  sixty-three  strong, 
under  Captain  Thornton,  and  says — 

"  Hostilities  may  now  be  considered  as  commenced,  and 
I  have  this  day  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,"  &c. 

Captain  Henry's  account  of  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  Thornton,  may  be  found  on  pages  82  and 
83  of  his  book.  It  occurred  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1846.  I  have  thus  given  a  very  abridged  account 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  Rio  Grande,  up  to  the 
time  when,  according  to  the  admission  of  all,  war 
between  the  two  nations  existed.  I  have  referred 
to  book  and  page,  where  I  derived  my  information. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  act  of 
the  President,  in  sending  General  Taylor  with  the 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande?  Is  it  not  equally  clear 
that  the  Mexicans  did  not  desire  war  with  us,  not- 
withstanding their  threats  against  us  ?  Our  reso- 
lutions for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  Mexican  hostility,  were  approved  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1845.  If  Mexico  intended  to 
make  war  on  us  for  this  act,  why  did  she  delay 
more  than  a  year,  before  drawing  the  sword  and 
striking  the  blow  ?  If  she  wanted  war,  why  did 
her  authorities,  from  time  to  time,  meet  General 
Taylor  in  his  advance,  and  almost  implore  him  to 
go  back,  or  they  would  be  compelled  to  fight  him? 
If  she  wanted  war,  why  did  Ampudia,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  require  General  Taylor  to  retire  to  the 
Nueces,  and  there  abide  negotiations  between  the 
two  Governrnents — why  did  he  almost  implore 
General  Taylor  to  do  so  ? 

«  If,  (said  Ampudia,)  you  insist  in  remaining  upon  the 
soil  of  the  Department  of"Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly  result 
that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question  :  and, 
in  that  case,  I  advise  you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  which, 
with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke  us,"  Stc. 

(See  translation,  page  119  of  document  96  afore- 
said.) Sir,  the  idea  is  ridiculous,  that  weak  and, 
distracted  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  but  little 
more  than  7,000,000,  so  weak  that  she  had  not 
even  attacked  Texas  for  years  after  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  when  Texas  had  a  population  of 
not  more  than  100,000  or  150,000  at  most,  should 
seriously  think  of  making  war  against  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  20,000,000,  backed  by 
an  efficient  navy,  when  Mexico  did  not  own  a  single 
ship,  and  sustained  by  an  army  not  inferior,  num- 
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bers  considered,  as  ihey  have  prored  themselves, 
to  any  in  the  world.  Mexican  gasconade  was  in- 
tended by  their  leaders  to  operate  upon  the  ignorant 
masses  of  their  own  population,  and  to  produce  a 
political  effect  at  home.  Paredes,  no  doubt,  thought 
he  would  make  liimself  popular,  and  get  up  a^)?-o- 
nunciamenio  in  his  behalf,  by  assuming  to  be  the 
devoted  advocate  of  thelionorand  interests  of  Mex- 
ico, and  by  deluding  his  countrymen,  through 
their  prejudices  against  us.  He  succeeded,  over- 
turned Bustamente,  and  rode  into  power.  That 
was  all  he  wanted.  And  we  have  not  a  few  among 
ourselves,  who,  like  Paredes,  pretended  to  be  per- 
fecLly  devoted  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  their 
country,  but  who,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  are  just  as 
willing  as  Paredes,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  play 
upon  the  prejudices  and  flatter  the  martial  tastes  of 
our  people.  I  belie\*e  they  want  and  expect  power 
and  official  emoluments  from  it.  There  is  danger 
that  they  will  succeed,  and  force  us  upon  the  mad 
career  of  foreign  conquests. 

The  President  and  his  defenders,  fully  sensible 
that  the  march  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  were  acts  of  war  per  se,  as  Mr. 
Tyler  would  say,  if  the  country  on  the  Rio  Grande 
belonged  to  Mexico,  have  been  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  claiming  all  the  land  east  of  that  river,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  as  a  part  of  our  own  terri- 
tory through  the  annexation  of  Texas;  and  being 
ours,  the  iPr'esident  had  the  right  to  march  our 
army  into  it;  and  hence  it  is  contended,  Mexico 
was  the  invader,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
upon  our  soil.  Well,  sir,  I  will  punish  any  nation 
that  invades  our  soil  and  sheds  the  blood  of  our 
citizens;  and  hence  it  is  with  me  an  important  in- 
quiry, to  ascertain  whether  we  did  own  the  land 
up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  Porter  and  Thornton 
were  killed.  To  satisfy  my  own  mind,  and  to  en- 
able me  to  take  such  course,  as  a  Senator,  which 
truth  and  patriotism  required,  I  have  examined 
the  question  of  title  as  well  as  I  could,  and  my  re- 
searches have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  we  do 
not  own  the  soil  where  the  first  blood  was  shed  in 
this  war.  I  will  state  the  grounds  of  my  opinion 
as  briefly  as  possible.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
in  1819,  we  relinquished  to  her  all  claim  which  we 
theretofore  may  have  had  (o  the  territory  lying  west 
of  the  Sabitie.  After  the  Mexican  people,  by  their 
revolution,  had  thrown  oft' the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
established  their  independence,  we,  by  treaty  made 
in  April,  1831, conceded  to  Mexico  the  same  bound- 
ary as  before  that  time  we  had  agreed  upon  with 
Spain.  Thus,  by  two  treaties,  we  have  relinquish- 
ed all  title  and  claim  to  land  west  of  the  Sabine 
river,  now  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  Have 
we  at  any  subsequent  time  acquired  anew  title.' 
It  is  contended  that  we  have,  tiirough  the  Texan 
revolution  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  By  conceding  the  same  territory 
to  Mexico  which  we  acknowledged,  in  1819,  be- 
longed to  Spain,  and  when  Mexico  had  no  other 
title  to  it  than  that  which  was  founded  on  revolu- 
tion and  conquest,  we  have  admitted  the  princifile 
that  Texas  may  acquire  title  in  the  same  manner; 
and,  consequently,  if  she  did  so  acquire  it,  tiiat  it 
became  ours  by  consummating  the  contract  of  an- 
nexation. The  v/hole  question  turns,  therefore, 
upon  a  fact:  Did  Texas  conquer  the  country  up  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoros  .'  As  to  the 
declarations  of  Texas  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  her 
boundary,  they  are  too  idle  to  require  notice.'  If 
men  or  nations  could,  by  mere  assertions,  acquire 
property  or  territory,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
their  wealth  and  dominion.  Unfortunately  for  the 
honest  reputation  of  individuals  and  nations,  the 
society  within  governments,  and  the  relations  of 
governments,  are  kept  in  perpetual  turmoil  by  un- 
just assertions  and  claims.  We  must  have  facts, 
then,  and  not  assertions. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  insisted 
that  the  revolution  in  Texas  commenced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  federal 
constitution  of  1824,  and  the  creation  of  a  central 
consolidated  Government,  to  which  Texas  was 
unwilling  to  submit,  and  that  Texas  successfully 
resisted  the  eflorts  of  Mexico  to  bring  her  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Central  Government.  That  is,  I 
believe,  all  true,  and  I  could  perceive  very  clearly 
that  these  facts  constituted  a  just  foundation  upon 
which  Texas  could  rightfully  assert  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  her  acknowledged  limits  before  the 


revolution  commenced.  Up  to  these  limits  she  Was 
possessed  before  she  asserted  her  independence, 
and  that  possession  coupled  with  right,  would  con- 
tinue until  Mexico  succeeded  in  dispossessing  her, 
which  was  never  done.  I  therefore  agree  that 
Texas  had  title  to  all  the  land  within  her  proper 
limits,  and  that  we  acquired  her  title  by  annexa- 
tion; although  I  must  believe  it  was  bad  policy,  on 
our  part,  to  trade  with  Texas  for  that  title  which 
she  had  secured  by  a  revolution  not  ten  years  old 
when  we  made  the  bargain.  We  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  waited  until  she  had  enjoyed  peaceable  and 
adverse  possession  long  enough  to  bar  an  eject- 
ment before  purchasing  the  property. 

Mexico  seems  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
international  statute  of  limitations  which  bars  her 
right  in  so  short  a  time  as  Texas  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  on.  But  let  that  pass.  Conced- 
ing that  Texas,  by  her  successful  defence,  secured 
title  to  all  the  lanil  within  her  proper  limits,  does 
that  defence  equally  avail  to  give  her  title  to  part 
of  the  Mexican  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  New 
Mexico.  Certainly  not.  How  then  can  Texas,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  enlarge  her  original  bound- 
aries? She  could  only  do  it  by  conquest,  and  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  conquered  district. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  original  west- 
ern boundary  of  Texas  was  the  river  Nueces;  that 
the  territories  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  united, 
formed  one  of  the  Mexican  States;  that  Coahuila 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  having  a  co- 
terminous boundary  with  Texas,  formed  by  the 
river  Nueces;  that  the  Mexican  State  of  Tamauli- 
pas covered  the  country  on  both  sides  the  Rio 
Grande,  extending  from  the  Nueces  west,  along 
the  gulf  coast,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coa- 
huila, and  that  New  Mexico  lay  above,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  must  also  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  General  Taylor's  army  was  sent  into 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  according  to  the  original 
boundaries  of  these  Mexican  provinces,  and  that 
the  first  battles  occurred  in  what  was  at  one  time 
part  of  Tamaulipas,  beyond  all  question.  Now, 
did  Texas  at  any  time  conquer  and  hold  perma- 
nently that  part  of  Tamaulipas  in  which  tiie  first 
blood  was  shed  .'  Did  she  ever  garrison  her  con- 
quests and  keep  any  military  force  in  that  part  of 
the  country  .'  If  she  ever  did,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  fact.  If  the  fact  exists,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  it  cannot  be  proved.  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  fact  ever  did  exist,  and  I  will  now  present  the 
grounds  of  my  belief  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  furnished  by  Cap- 
tain Henry  is  conclusive,  to  prove  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  possession,  in  fact,  of  the  country  on  the 
left  batjk  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  time  General 
Taylor  invaded  it,  under  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  24th  of  March,  1846,  as  General 
Taylor  approached,  the  Mexicans  at  Point  Isabel, 
except  one,  burn  their  houses  and  fly  before  the 
enemy — (page  62,  of  Henry's  book.)  At  page  63, 
Captain  Henry  says: 

"The  country  around  Palo  Alto  is  really  beautiful,  and  I 
am  not  surpiisfd  tlie  Mexicans  are  loth  to  part  with  it." 

On  pages  64  and  65  he  speaks  of  the  Mexican 
"settlements;"  "large  fields"  being  enclosed; 
passing  through  a  "  long  line  of  Mexican  huts;" 
"  stopped  at  one,  and  there  was  a  regular  rush  for 
eggs  and  chickens;''  "  the  floor  paved  with  bricks 
and  covered  with  beds;"  "  tlie  poor  devils  (Mex- 
ican population)  at  their  cottage  doors  appeared 
pleased  at  our  arrival,  and  saluted  us  as'  we  passed." 
Our  army  camped  in  a  cornfield  op  reaching  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  corn  was  about  "  six  inches 
high."  "General  Taylor  sent  for  th*  owner,  and 
told  him  he  would  pay  him  what  he  thought  was 
the  value  of  the  crop."     Page  68. 

At  page  67  Captain  Henry  describes  the  country 
and  its  richness;  speaks  of  the  army  occupying 
cotton  and  corn  fields,  mentions  the  remains  of  a 
"  beautiful  garden"  in  which  the  •'  orange,  lemon, 
fig,  banana,  plantain,  peach,  and  cocoanut"  grew, 
and  says: 

"This  rich  body  of  land  is  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
miles  in  width,  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  length." 

Captain  Thornton  was  attacked  when  he  and 
his  men  were  at  a  house  in  a  "large  plantation:" 
page  83.  In  all  this  we  see  incontestable  proofs 
that  the  Mexicans  had  possession  of  the  country. 
When  and  how  did  the  Texans  ever  have  posses- 
sion of  it?    If  ever  they  had  a  single  settler  in  it 


west  of  the  Nueces,  give  us  his  name,  tell  us  who 
he  was,  and  where  he  settled. 

[Here  Senator  Houston  informed  Mr.  U.  that 
a  man  named  Power  had  settled  west  of  the  Nueces 
in  1832,  under  a  Mexican  grant.] 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Well,  that  was  years 
before  the  Texan  revolution  .commenced.  What 
became  of  him?  Was  he  a  citizen  of  Tamaulipas 
or  Texas?  Did  he  conquer  the  country  up  to  the 
Rio  Grande? 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  does  not  desire  to  present  any 
statement  which  is  not  strictly  correct;  and  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  few  moments, 
I  will  endeavor  to  put  him  right  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  war  commenced  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  in  the  year  1835,  San  Patricio  at  that  time 
being  a  municipality — a  colony  of  James  Power. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy  whether  the 
Texans  should  go  to  war  or  submit  to  the  Central 
Government  of  Mexico,  and  a  consultation  was 
called  in  the  fall  of  1835  to  settle  the  question. 
The  various  municipalities  throughout  Texas,-and 
this  municipality,  sent  delegates  to  that  conven- 
tion, James  Power  being  the  representative  from 
San  Patricio.  That  consultation  declared  in  favor 
of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  invited  everybody 
on  this  as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the  river  to 
rally  and  put  down  the  central  power.  They  were 
necessarily  compelled  to  establish  a  temporary 
government.  They  passed  various  laws.  Shortly 
afterwards,  or  about  this  time,  the  revolution  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
General  Cos  to  enforce  the  lav/  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  of  their  arms.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment then  passed  several  laws.  Previous  to 
that  time,  all  the  jurisdictions  were  called  "de- 
partments" and  "  municipalities, "&c. — the  former 
having  seven  representatives,  and  the  latter  four 
or  five.  Counties  were  now  formed,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  authority  during  this  state 
of  affairs.  Thus  the  county  of  San  Patricio  was 
formed;  and  instead  of  its  being  on  this  side,  it 
was  almost  entirely  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  revolution  then  broke  out,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  Mexican  posts  that  fell  was  one  at  Lipautiilan, 
west  of  the  Nueces;  it  was  taken  from  the  forces 
under  Cos  by  the  colonists  of  James  Power,  and 
citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philip  Dine  witt,  afterwards  killed  in  Mex- 
ico. The  resolution  which  the  gentleman  holds  in 
his  hand  is,  I  presume,  the  resolution  calling  the 
convention.  It  was  found  necessary  to  take  other 
steps;  and  if  the  gentleman  has  the  whole  of  the 
laws  passed  by  that  temporary  government,  he 
will  find  an  apportionment  of  the  representatives 
to  be  sent  to  the  convention  which  made  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  from  this  same  jurisdic- 
tion— municipality  of  San  Patricio.  I  recollect  very 
well  who  represented  it  on  that  occasion,  and  if  has 
been  represented  in  our  Congress  ever  since.  ' 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  said:  Doubtless  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  knowledge  of  many  facts 
of  which  I  am  ignorant.  Power  and  his  men  may 
have  taken  Lipautitlan — a  place  too  insignificant 
to  be  marked  upon  any  map  I  have  examined. 
But  did  they  keep  it?  Did  they  garrison  the  place 
and  hold  permanent  possession?  Where  is  the 
place?  How  far  from  the  Rio  Giandei*'  Was  it 
in  Tamaulipas?  Who  and  how  many  lived  at  it? 
And  what  were  they  doing  there?  I  shall  show 
from  the  laws  of  Texas,  before  I  take  my  seat, 
that  San  Patricio  county,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  boundaries,  became  dtpopulaled.  It  will  puzzle 
the  astute  politician  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  conquest 
with  a  positive  acknowledgment  that  the  county 
was  abandoned — that  it  had  become  depopulated. 

Reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  settlement  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  the  holding  of  that  place,  as 
evidence  of  Texan  occupation  and  possession.  But 
if  I  have  ascertained  the  facts  connected  with  that 
settlement  correctly,  they  prove  precisely  the  re- 
verse. Captain  Henry,  who  staid  there  six  months, 
gives  us  the  account  of  its  settlement,  and  how  it 
was  occupied  and  held,  at  pages  18,  19,  and  20,  of 
his  book.     He  says: 

"It  was  first  setlled  by  Colonel  H.  L.  Kinney,  in  1838, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  his  pariner,  Mr.  Aubrey,  estab- 
lished a  trading  p3st,  to  meet  the  immense  iraflie  carried  on 
by  the  Mexicans.  It  wa-:  the  extreme  frontier  settlement. 
The  incursions  of  the  Indians  were  so  frequent,  and  .itteiid- 
ed  with  to  much  danger,  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar ccni,':any  of  men,  at  his  own  expense,  to  defend  his 
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•ranch.-'    Its  proximity  to  the  Rio  Grande  made  it  the  most 
convenieiit  point  for  the  conlralianil  tradp." 

"  For  the  suppression  of  lliis  illicit  trade,  thi'  Governniem 
of  Mi'xico  kept  constantly  stationed  on  the  Rio  Grande  a 
species  of  troopscailed  '  commissioner.'  Tliey  were  usually 
commanded  liy  some  wortliless  vagabond,  who  was  ready  in 
a  moment  to  sacrifice  his  duty  for  a  brilie." 

Captain  H.  then  gives  us  an  account  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  under 
An  officer  of  the  "  commissiones,"  and  two  hun- 
dred men,  to  destroy  Kinney's  goods,  and  take 
liim  prisoner.  Kinney  crossed  tiie  Nueces  to  ob- 
tain assisliince.  On  his  return,  he  found  his  valiant 
■company  had  not  only  deserted  him,  but  stolen 
many  of  his  goods.  Kinney  evinced  tact  and 
•bravery,  and  finally  saved  his  establisliment  by 
bribing  the  Mexican  officer;  and  Captain  Henry 
winds  up  the  account  by  saying:  "  So  much  for  a 
little  ingenious  bravery,  and  a  happy  application 
of  the  levtr  of  the  world.'''' 

There,  sir,  you  have  the  history  of  Corpus 
Christi — a  smuggling  establishment  in  its  origin, 
and  protected  against  Indians  by  soldiers  employed 
t)y  a  private  company,  and  not  the  Government 
of  Texas,  and  maintained  against  Mexico  by  the 
bribery  of  her  officers.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  ail  my 
proof  I  have  the  statement  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  Kentucky,  whose  nephew  was 
one  of  the  officers  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  who  in- 
forms me  that  Jiis  nephew  told  him  last  summer, 
when  on  a  visit,  that  the  small  force  at  Corpus 
Christi  could  not  hold  possession  at  all  times 
without  tampering  with  the  Mexican  officers;  that 
his  nephew  had  given  a  fine  horse  to  keep  fair 
weather  with  the  Mexican  commander  at  Mata- 
moros,  and  that  Colonel  Kinney  himself  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  Government. 
Now,  sir,  if  these  things  be  so,  and  there  be  no 
evidence  that  Texas  ever  marched  an  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  neighborhood  of  Matamoros, 
is  it  not  preposterous  to  contend  that  Texas,  by 
conquest,  extended  her  territory  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande.' 

I  find,  by  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  Texas, 
(and  the  laws  of  a  people  constitute  their  best 
history,)  much  which  confirms  the  idea  that  Texas 
made  and  held  no  conquests  up  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1835,  Texas  resolved  to 
call  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  and  in  her 
resolutions  declared,  that "  all  free  white  males  and 
Mexicans  opposed  to  a  central  government"  were 
allowed  to  vote.  Also,  soldiers  then  in  the  army 
were  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy.  The  judges  and 
e^lcaldes  were  authorized  to  designate  the  places  of 
holding  the  elections.  In  these  resolutions,  no 
particular  district  or  territory  was  specified  from 
which  representatives  were  to  be  elected.  They 
constituted  a  general  invitation  to  all  persons  op- 
posed to  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico  to 
cooperate. 

On  the  5th  June,  1837,  Texas  passed  a  resolu- 
tion "  relating  to  elections  for  depopulated  dis- 
tricts,'' in  which  it  was  provided,  that  the  President 
might  order  polls  to  be  opened  for  the  depopulated 
districts  in  any  part  of  the  Republic  where  the 
citizens  of  such  district  or  county  may  be  tempo- 
rarily residing,  until  such  times  as  they  could 
return  with  safety  to  their  homes.  This  resolution 
was  to  continue  in  force  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico. Here,  then,  is  record  evidence,  taken  from 
the  statute  book  of  Texas,  that  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Texas  had  been  depopulated  by  the  war. 
"What  districts  were  they?  The  laws  of  Texas 
furnish  the  answer,  and  furnish  it  most  effectually, 
so  far  as  my  present  inquiry  is  concerned.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1845,  the  resolution  relating  to 
elections  for  depopulated  districts  was  repealed  so 
far  as  it  operated  upon  the  counties  of  Refugio  and 
San  Patricio,  and  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  elections  in  these  counties  were  to  be  held 
within  their  limits,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  4th 
section  of  the  act  of  1845  provides,  that  the  reor- 
ganization of  these  counties  shall  be  had  within 
six  months  from  and  after  its  passao;e,  and  proper 
returns  made  of  all  elections  of  county  officers  to 
the  Department  of  State.  The  5th  section  of  the 
net  of  1845,  makes  Corpus  Christi  the  county  seat 
of  San  Patricio  county.  Before  that  time,  the 
county  seat  had  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nueces. 
By  the  constitution  of  Texas,  adopted  17th  March 
1836,  San  Patricio  county  was  entitled  to  one 
representative.  Thus  we  have  the  laws  of  Texas 
proving  that  San  Patricio,  on  the  Nueces,  was  a 


depopulated  county,  and  remained  subject  to  the 
operatirfns  of  the  resolution  of  the  5th  June,  1837, 
as  a  depopulated  county,  until  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  the  18th  January,  1845;  and  before  the  six 
months  allowed  for  the  organization  of  the  county 
under  this  act  liad  expired,  Texas,  in  convention, 
had  accepted  the  proposals  made  in  our  resolutions 
for  annexation.  It  thus  appears,  that,  instead  of 
Texas  extending  her  setlleinents  and  possessions 
towards  the  Rio  Grande,  she  admitted  by  her 
laws,  that  two  of  her  counties  or  districts  had  be- 
come depopulated,  and  she  did  not  even  attempt 
to  reorganize  them  until  about  nine  years  after  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  But,  sir,  there  is  yet  more 
Texan  law  which  bears  upon  the  question.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  .statute  of  Texas 
which  defines  the  boundaries  of  San  Patricio  and 
Refugio  counties.  I  was  limited  in  lime  in  making 
researches,  and  then  the  indexes  are  so  deficient, 
my  progress  was  slow.  I  did  find,  however,  a 
resolution  dated  17th  December,  1836,  requiring 
the  chief  justices  of  the  several  counties  to  give 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  their  counties.  From  this  I  infer, 
that  there  was  no  statute  prior  to  that  date,  giving 
the  bounds  of  the  counties  of  San  Patricio  or  Re- 
fugio; or  if  there  be  a  statute,  that  it  did  not  extend 
their  bounds  west  of  the  Nueces.  Whether  the 
chief  justice  of  San  Patricio  reported  that  his 
county  went  to  the  Rio  Grande,  I  do  not  know.  If 
he  did,  his  report  cannot  extend  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  Mexicans  upon  that  river,  and  separate  them 
from  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

In  the  map  published  by  Thomas  G.  Bradford, 
in  1839,  and  entered,  according  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  1838,  Texas  is  laid  down  as  being  bounded 
west  by  the  Nueces.  That  map  lays  down  the 
line  sej)arating  Coahuilaand  Tarnaulipas  as  cross- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  above  Laredo,  leaving  that 
lilace  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  Coahuiia  and 
Texas  were  united  and  formed  into  one  Slate,  by 
an  act  or  decree  passed  at  Saltillo,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  18?4,  in  which  they  are  declared  to  be  one 
State,  and  the  territory  thereof  to  be  that  recog- 
nized as  both  provinces  up  to  that  time.  In  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Coahuiia  and 
Texas,  I  find  an  act,  under  date  of  the  12th  of 
April,  1827,  granting  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
introducing  steamboats  to  Bradburn  &  Staples, 
"in  that  portion  of  the  Rio  del,  Norte  {alias  Rio 
Grande)  that  belongs  to  the  Stale;"  thus  showing 
that  only  a  part  of  that  river  passed  through  the 
territory.  In  apportioning  the  representation,  I 
find  an  act  passed  in  March,  1827,  which  gives  the 
"districts  of  Saltillo,  Paras,  and  Monclova,  three 
deputies,  proprietors,  each;  that  of  Texas,  two; 
and  the  Rio  Grande  one."  I  have  thus  found 
nothing  which  gave  Texas  the  shadow  of  a  right, 
originally,  to  that  part  of  the  Slate  of  Tamaulipas, 
in  which  the  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  fought; 
and  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  Texas  made  and  held  any  portion  of 
Tamaulipas  as  a  conquest.  Having  no  original 
right,  and  making  no  conquest  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Matamoros,  we  could  acquire  no  title,  ihroush 
Texas,  byannexation.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1837, 
the  Legislatureof  Texas  passed  a  resolution,  autho- 
rizing their  President  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Matamoros,  to  procure  a  release  of  prisoners  then 
there.  If  at  that  time  she  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try, why  did  she  not  erect  a  battery,  as  General 
Taylor  did,  opposite  to  Matamoros,  and  by  her 
cannon  compel  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners?  If 
the  country  was  not  then  conquered,  at  what  sub- 
sequent period  was  the  conquest  made?  I  will  not 
pursue  the  inquiry  any  further.  I  have  presented 
the  facts  upon  which  my  mind  has  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Mexican  Government  did 
not  commence  this  war  "  by  invading-  the  territory 
'  of  the  State  of  Texas,  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
'  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own 
'soil;"  hut  that  it  was  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  we  now  fighting  for?  Indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  the  President 
answers.  I  am  for  these  also;  but  my  indemnity 
and  my  security  may  be  very  different  from  the 
President's.  What  does  the  President  include  in 
his  ideas  of  indemnity  ?  The  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  amount  of  the  "just  and  long-deferretl 
claims  of  our  citizens".against  Mexico.  I  think  the 
President  is  the  last  person  who  shouli  complain  of 


the  non-payment  of"  long-deferred  claims."  He 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  he  had  refused  to 
pay  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  French  spolia- 
tions, even  after  they  had  been  provided  for  by 
Congress,  much  longer  deferred  than  any  of  their 
claims- against  Mexico.  But  although  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  himself  pay,  it  may  still  be  very  proper 
to  make  Mexico  do  it.  How  much  will  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  and  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
amount  to?  I  wish  to  go  a  little  into  particulars, 
and  ascertain  the  sums  we  are  to  demand,  and  then 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  decide  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  indemnity  to  be  exacted.  The 
President  tells  us  in  the  mes.sage,  that  Mexico  can- 
not satisfy  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  "  reiin- 
burse  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,"  except  by  ceding  to  us  a  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory. "  The  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doc- 
trine of  no  indemnity,"  says  the  President.  Let 
us  begin  lite  calculation,  and  estimate  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  our  private  claims.  The  account 
stands  thus; 
Balance  in  the  treasury  February  1,  1846,  now 

s|>enl ." $9,156,4.39 

Treasury  notes  underthe  act  of  22d  February,  1846  10,000,i  00 
Treasury  notes  under  the  act  of  2Sth  January,  1847  23jOUO,000 
Loan  or  treasury  notes  now  asked  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury 18,729,11't 

Add  the  value  of  bounty  lands,  according  to  llie 
reportofthe  Commi  sioner  of  the  Land  Office 

to  the  Coinmitlee  on  Public  Lands 14,550,000 

We  have  thus  expended,  if  we  could  get  peace  [ 

to-day .$75,40.5,553 

But  this  is  nothing  like  all;  we  have,  by  the  war, 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  increased  expenditure  of 
millions  more,  and  with  which  the  country  will  be 
burdened  for  years  to  come.  The  claims  of  the 
mutilated  and  disabled  soldier,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  dead,  for  pensions,  are  pouring  in 
upon  us.  There  is  a  claim  now  before  the  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  meinber,  for  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  for  properly  taken  and  used  to 
supply  the  wants  of  one  of  our  regiments,  and  how 
many  more  thousands  we  shall  be  called  to  pay, 
for  ptoperty  used  in  the  same  way,  no  one  knows 
or  can  even  conjecture.  The  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  Mexico  are  as  follows: 
Amount  allowed  by  the  Commissioners,  under  the  treaty,  and 

part  of  which  has  been  paid $2,826,079 

Amount  approved  by  our  Commissioner,  but  disap- 
proved by  the  Mexican  Commissioner,  and  not 

acted  on  by  the  umpire 998,630 

Amount  of  claims  not  acted  on  or  decided 3,336,837 

Total  individual  claims !56,291,536 

If  we  could  arrest  the  war  this  moment,  with 
what  we  have  already  spent,  with  the  liabilities  al- 
ready incurred,  and  with  what  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  expend  in  bringing  our  armies  home,  and 
paying  them  up  to  the  lime  they  were  disbanded, 
no  reasonable  estimate  of  our  extra  war  expenses 
can  bring  them  below  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
But  how  will  it  be  if  we  go  on  ?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  estimates  the  deficiency  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1849,  at  $36,274,055.  Pass  this 
bill  for  ten  thousand  inore  regulars,  and  the  other 
bill  reported  by  the  Military  Committee  for  twenty 
thousand  more  volunteers,  and  bring  upon  the 
country  the  increased  expenditure  of  feeding  and 
clothing  them,  supplying  them  with  arms,  and 
transporting  them  to,  and  marching  them  through 
Mexico,  and  add  these  new  expenditures  to  the 
past,  and  well  may  the  tax-paying  people  of  the 
United  Slates  bes^in  to  tremble,  and  ask  what  is  to 
become  of  us  ?  Now,  it  is  the  President's  proposed 
policy  to  obtain  indemnity  from  Mexico  in  land 
for  this  vast  expenditure.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  President  authorized  his  commissioner, 
Mr.  Trist,  to  pay  something  to  Mexico  for  the  ces- 
sion of  California  and  New  Mexico,  but  he  did  not 
tell  us  how  many  millions  he  had  authorized  Mr. 
Trist  to  give.  Enough  appears,  however,  to  siiow, 
that,  in  the  President's  opinion,  if  he  could  secure 
territory  amounting  to  his  ultimatum,  he  would 
thereby  secure  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  an  ample  fund,  also,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  individual  claims. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  pe- 
cuniary indemnity  is  an  impossibility.  The  idea 
ran  have  no  other  effect  than  to  delude  the  people. 
I  will  not  charge  that  it  was  thrown  out  with  that 
design.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  if  our  past  expe- 
rience is  worth  anything,  that  the  hope  of  a  pecu- 
niary indemnity  is  a  sheer  delusion.  Suppose  New 
Mexico  and  California  ours,  what  steps  must  we 
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take  to  gain  this  pecuniary  indemnity  with  which 
to  reimburse  the  Government  and  pay  the  claims 
of  our  citizens?  We  must  begin  with  other  heavy 
expenditures,  and  we  must  pay  them  years  before 
we  shall  get  a  dollar  in  return.  Our  first  step  will 
be  to  establish  two  or  more  territorial  governments; 
-our  second,  to  create  two  or  three  surveyors-gene- 
ral, and  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  a  multi- 
tude of  deputy  surveyors;  and  our  third,  to  create 
land  offices  and  provide  for  registers  and  receivers. 
In  doinu-  all  this  the  Executive  will  have  a  harvest 
of  patronage  by  which  he  can  feed  scores  of  lean 
and  hungry  partisans.  The  national  treasury  will 
pour  its  treasures  into  the  laps  of  territorial  gov- 
ernors, judges,  legislators,  marshals,  and  attorneys, 
surveyor-generals,  and  deputy  surveyors,  registers 
and  receivers.  Verily,  the  first  plague  of  Egypt, 
the  curse  of  bloqd ,  is  now  upon  us,  but  as  it  passes 
away,  the  second  follows.  1  see  the  frogs,  skipping 
and  jumping  in  the  shape  of  intmmerable  otfice- 
seekers  and  offi.ce-holders.  Yes,  sir,  and"  they  will, 
as  of  yore,  invade  our  bed  chambers  and  kneading 
troughs,  so  that  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  sleep 
or  eat. 

But,  sir,  there  is  something  more  of  expense 
after  you  have  quieted  the  JVlexican  title  and  pur- 
chased her  claim  to  New  Mexico  and  California; 
yoQ  must,  if  you  do  as  you  heretofore  have  done, 
extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to  the  land,  before  you 
begin  to  survey  and  sell  it.  Your  Indian  Depart- 
ment now  costs  you  annually  about  $1,720,000. 
How  many  more  thousands  shall  we  have  added 
to  it  in  the  shape  of  annuities  to  the  Camanches 
and  to  all  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  territories 
we  acquire  ? 

There  is  still  yet  another  thing  to  be  considered. 
When  we  get  California  and  New  iVIexico,  how 
much  vacant  and  unappropriated  land  shall  we  get 
with  them .''  In  the.  acquisition  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  we  did  not  molest  private  rights.  We 
have  confirmed  the  Spanish  and  French  grants,  and 
spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  legisla- 
ting about  them,  and  providing  for  commissioners 
to  investigate  them.  But  wliat  will  be  the  value 
of  the  vacant  land  we  shall  get.'  We  have  reports 
of  bleak  mountains  and  desert  plains, andsome  rich 
valleys;  but  the  great  California  basin  is  yet  unex- 
plored, and  no  one  can  tell  us  anything  of  its  value. 

Now,  sir,  when  you  add  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  and  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  the  necessary 
expenditures  to  support  territorial  governments,  to 
support  your  land  system,  to  extinguish  Indian 
titles,  and  to  distinguish  the  appropriated  and  the 
vacant  lands,  is  it  possible  for  us,  by  bringing  our 
new  acquisitions  into  market,  to  obtain,  by  the 
sales,  money  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
capital?  It  IS  impossible,  unless  the  vacant  lands 
to  be  acquired  are  more  valuable,  and  will  sell 
faster,  and  at  higher  prices  than  our  own  rich 
public  domain  has  done. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  sales  of  our  public 
land  have  given  us  an  annual  average  of  $5, 856, 319. 
During  the  years  1845-6-7,  when  the  country  was 
flooded  with  the"better  currency ''of  General  Jack- 
son's pet-bank  system,  when  speculation  and  spec- 
ulators, in  private  as  well  as  political  circles,  had 
run  mad,  more  than  |48, 000,000  were  received, 
arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Leavin"' 
out  those  three  years,  and  tlien  the  average  receipts 
of  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  tor 
public  lands,  is  only  |i3,305,803.  The  Land  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  a  report, 
dated  the  22d  of  January  last,  from  which  it  ap'^ 
pears  that  up  to  the  1st  day  of  .January  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  whole  number  of  acres  of  public  land 
sold  by  the  Government,  amounted  to  99,295,661 
acres,  and  that  the  amount  of  purchase  money 
received  therefor  was  $137,358,274.  The  Commis- 
sioner reports  the  sums  paid  for  the  public  lands  to 
France,  to  Spain,  to  Indians,  and  for  surveying  and 
selling,  &c.,  at  $80,525,019;  leav^ing  an  apparent 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  $56,833,255. 
The  interest  account,  however,  on  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  is  very  defective;  so  that  it  is 
a  doubtful  question,  if  interest  were  properly  cal- 
culated and  added  to  the  principal,  whether,  up  to 
this  day,  after  more  than  fifty  years'  sales  of  the 
richest  vacant  domain  on  earth,  the  Government 
has  yet  been  indemnified  for  its  expenditures  and 
interest  upon  them."  In  view  of  all  these  facts  in 
reference  to  the  operations  of  our  land  system,  there 


is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  even 
get  enough  from  the  sales  of  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated lands  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
to  pay  the  interest  on  our  money  invested  in  this 
stock,  much  lessn  reimbursementof  the  principal. 
Every  day  we  continue  the  war,  this  account  be- 
comes worse  on  our  side;  and  of  this  fact  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  seem  to  be  sensible,  for  they 
have  changed  their  policy  in  conducting  the  war, 
and  now  say — Mexico  shall  be  taxed,  and  forced 
to  contribute  the  means  of  her  own  subjugation. 

The  President,  aftai-  speaking  of  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  directed  our  commanders  to 
treat  the  Mexican  people,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  body  of  the  Mexican  population  from  taking 
up  arms  against  us,  says,  "Not  appreciating  our 
'  forbearance,  the  Mexican  people,  generally,  be- 
'  came  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  availed 
'  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  commit  the 
'  most  savage  excesses  upon  our  troops."  After 
mentioning  how  they  "robbed  and  murdered,"  the 
P]-esident  says,  "  the  Mexicans  having  thus  shown 
'  themselves  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating 
'  our  forbearance  and  liberality,  it  was  deemed 
'  proper  to  change  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
'  war,  by  making  them  feel  its  pressure,  according 
'  to  the  usages  observed  under  similar  circum- 
'  stances  by  all  other  civilized  nations."  How 
were  they  to  be  made  to  "feel  r"  By  taking  their 
properly  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  by  levy- 
ing contributions  or  taxes,  is  the  answer.  This 
ten-regiment  bill  has  been  denominated,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
"a  wise  financial  measure,"  inasmuch  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  conquer  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and 
collect  contributions. 

The  first  remark  I  shall  make  upon  this  new 
policy  of  making  Mexico  pay  money  through  the 
instrumentality  of  our  army,  is,  that  it  seems  to 
contradict  that  part  of  the  message  which  says, 
"  Mexico  has  no  money  to  pay."  If  we  can  force 
some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  from  her,  an- 
nually, by  an  army  of  tax-gatherers,  she  certainly, 
with  a  little  patience  on  our  part,  could  pay  our 
individual  claims  in  cash;  and,  consequently,  the 
"  doctrine  of  no  territory"  is  not  necessarily  the 
"  doctrine  of  no  indemnity."  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  contemplates  four  sources  of  revenue 
in  Mexico  :  first,  seizing  supplies  without  paying 
for  them;  second,  duties  on  imports;  third,  duties 
upon  exports;  and  fourth,  the  seizure  and  appro- 
priation of  all  the  internal  revenues  of  Mexico, 
except  transit  duties,  which  are  to  be  abolished. 
But  how  much  money,  with  the  help  of  the  army, 
can  be  collected  from  these  sources,  the  Secretary 
seems  to  have  great  difficulties  in  estimating.  He 
says  it  will  depend  upon  future  contingencies. 

"If,"  snys  the  Secretary,  "our  armiiis  are  vvithdravvu 
from  the  capital  and  ports  of  Mexico,  notliing  would  be 
received  from  such  contributions.  If  tliey  were  withdrawn 
from  the  capital,  retaining  the  porta,  no  safe  transit  being 
open  for  imports  into  the  interior,  and  to  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous portion  of  the  country,  including  the  mining  region,  a 
very  small  revenue  would  be  derived  from  this  source,  as 
shown  by  past  experience— probably  not  exceeding  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum.  If,  however,  the  ports  at  present 
occupied  by  our  forces  be  retained,  and  all  the  rest  seized  or 
blockaded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  iinports-into  the 
interior,  through  any  other  ports  than  those  held  by  our 
forces;  if  the  roads  were  then  open  into  the  interior,  through 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  mining  region,  and  the  route 
across  the  isthmus  rendered  secure,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  revenue  from  all  these  sources  above  specified  ought 
not  to  be  less,  so  far  as  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports  are 
concerned,  than  has  heretolbre  been  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico." 

After  all  these  "  ifs,"  the  Secretary  has  left  us 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  sum  we  may  expect 
from  Mexican  taxation,  and,  after  various  state- 
ments, winds  up  by  telling  us  : 

"  Underlhese  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  name  any 
precise  sum  as  that  which  would  probably  be  derived  from 
military  contributions  in  Mexico" 

No  one  could  expect  a  "precise  sum"  to  be 
named  by  the  Secretary;  but  I  should  have  been 
gratified  had  he  ventured  a  guess  with  his  superior 
information.  But  whdt  are  we  to  do,  in  order  to 
get  something  more  than  we  have  heretofore  ob- 
tained from  JVlexico?  According  to  the  Secretary's 
suggestions,  wc  are  to  hold  all  conquests  already 
made,  go  on  with  other  conquests,  open  roads,  and 
keep  open  communications  ;  and  then,  all  this  being 
done,  the  Secretary  is  only  convinced  that  we  ought 
to  receive  (not  that  we  would)  not  less  than  Mexi- 
co has  heretofore  collected,  "  so  far  as  the  duties 
on  exports  and  imports  are  concerned."    I  carinot 


give  my  vote  for  this  bill  as  a  financial  measure 
upon  such  uncertainties. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  General 
Scott's  orders,  in  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  Pres- 
ident, fop  collecting  revenues  in  Mexico.  His 
total  levy  upon  the  nineteen  or  twenty  States  of 
Mexico  named  by  him  is  $3,020,970;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  apportion  it  among  the  several  States  in 
proportion,  I  suppose,  to  some  rule  of  population 
or  wealth,  or  both  combined.  He  thus  requires 
Mexico, State  and  federal  district,  to  pay  $668,332; 
the  State  of  Puebla  to  pay  $424,276,  and  so  of  the 
rest,  making  up  the  aggregate.  General  Scott's 
object  seems  to  be,  to  seize  the  fourth  source  of 
Mexican  revenue  mentioned  by  the  Secretary. 
His  assessments  upon  the  several  States  are  to 
take  effect  from  the  time  they  are  severally  occu- 
pied by  the  army.  In  addition  to  the  $3,020,970, 
the  General  continues,  for  the  use  of  his  military 
chest,  the  duties  on  the  production.,  melting,  assay- 
ing, and  coining  the  precious  metals.  Now,  the 
whole  revenue  thus  proposed  to  be  levied  by  Gen- 
eral Scott,  cannot  greatly  exceed,  if  it  reaches, 
$4,000,000;  Suppose  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports would  go  to  $6,000,000  per  annum,  about 
twelve  times  as  much,  I  believe,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore received,  and  suppose  we  could,  by  foraging 
the  country,  gel  $5,000,000  more,  by"lhese  means 
we  should  -collect  a  total  of  $15,000,000,  about  the 
amount  of  Mexican  revenue,  according  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  in  her  most  prosperous  days.  Can  any 
one  expect  greater  success  than  this?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  shall  gel  one-fifth  part  of  it;  but  suppose 
we  gel  the  whole,  how,  then,  will  the  account 
stand  ?  I  can  answer  from  the  laws  on  your  stat- 
ute books.  You  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
your  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1845,  $3,803,375  39.  This  was  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  peace,  immediately  preceding  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  You  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  June,  1848,  $32,168,461  88.  Thus 
the  difference  between  your  peace  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  first  entire  fiscal  year  of  the  war  is 
$28,967,084  49.  At  this  rale,  if  you  could  get 
$15,000,000  annually  from  Mexico  to  help  to  sus- 
tain your  army,  you  would  still  have  to  supply 
for  thai  branch  of  the  service  alone,  by  loans  or 
taxes,  $13,965,086  49  annually — more  than  was 
spent  in  time  of  peace.  Does  not  everybody  see 
national  bankruptcy,  or  heavy  taxation,  staring  us 
in  the  face,  unless  we  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things. 

But,  sir,  on  what  machinery  does  General  Scott 
rely  to  collect  his  Mexican  taxes — what  agencies 
does  he  intend  to  employ  ?  Let  me  read  you  what 
he  says  on  the  subject: 

"  The  Governors  and  members  of  the  Legislatures  in  the 
different  States,  and  collecting  officers  now  in  commission 
and  heretofore  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  federal  duea 
of  any  kind,  will  be  individually  held  responsible  in  their 
persons  and  property  for  the  collection  and  full  payment  of 
this  assessment,  one-twelfth  monthly,"  &c. 

And  again  he  says: 

"  On  the  failure  of  any  State  to  pay  its  assessment,  its 
functionaries,  as  above,  will  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
their  property  seized,  registered,  reported,  and  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  Occupation,  (army,)  in  strict  accordance  lo 
the  general  regulations  of  this  army.  No  resignation  or  ab- 
dication of  offi(-e  by  any  of  the  said  Mexican  functionaries 
shall  excuse  one  of  them  from  any  of  the  above  obligations 
or  penalties." 

In  what  volume  of  the  laws  of  nations  shall  we 
find  anything  to  justify  such  orders  as  these?  In 
what  history  of  the  most  renowned  conquerors, 
savage -or  civilized,  shall  we  find  precedents  for 
proceedings  like  these?  We  invade  and  overrun 
a  foreign  country,  and  then  say  to  its  governors, 
legislators,  and  officers,  you  shall  go  and  collect 
taxes  for  us,  from  month  to  month,  and  year  to 
year;  and  if  you  dare  refuse,  we  will  send  your 
bodies  to  dungeons,  and  confiscate  your  property. 
No  resignation  or  abdication  shall  excuse  !  In  our 
own  history,  this  capital  has  been  occupied  by  our 
enemies.  Should  it  occur  again,  are  we  willing  to 
have  the  laws  we  prescribe  to  Mexico  applied  to 
ourselves  ?  Speak  ye.  Senators,  and  tell  me,  which 
among  you,  at  the  order  of  an  invader,  to  save 
your  property  and  escape  a  jail,  would  be  induced 
to  assume  the  office  of  tax-gatherer  for  the  enemy? 
Sir,  there  is  no  patriot,  there  is  no  man  who  has  a 
spirit,  who  would  thus  degrade  and  subject  him- 
self to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  his  own  fellow- 
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citizens.  It  is  not  the  speeches  we  make  here 
which  induce  the  Mexicans  to  proclaim,  "  Death 
to  the  Yankees  without  mercy,"  as  General  Pierce 
may  suppose;  but  it  is  the  conduct  of  this  Admin- 
-islration  of  ours.  If  these  new  principles  are  in- 
terpolated in  the  code  of  nations,  there  will  be  an 
end  throughout  the  civilized  world  of  those  rules  of 
courtesy,  chivalry,  magnanimity,  and  mutual  re- 
spect which  have  heretofore  greatly  alleviated  the 
horrors  of  war;  and  deadly  hate,  plunder,  and  ex- 
termination will  be  the  result.  Instead  of  Whig 
speeches  aggravating  the  bitterness  and  vengeance 
of  Mexican  hostility,  they  must  have  directly  the 
contrary  elTect,  because  they  will  convince  Mexico 
that  all  sense  of  justice  and  all  respect  for  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare  have  not  yet  entirely  departed 
from  among  us. 

Ixhink  I  have  proved  thata  pecuniary  indennnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  is  an  impo.ssibility. 
What  security  do  we  want  for  the  future.'  We 
have  that  in  our  strength  and  in  the  capacity  which 
the  army  has  exhibited  to  achieve  victories  and 
overcome  obstacles.  The  army  has  manifested  a 
capacity  which  has  astonished  us.  In  that  there 
is  cause  of  exultation,  and  in  the  prowess  of  our 
army  and  navy  we  have  security.  Does  the  Pres- 
ident wish  Mexico  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  enterinto  bonds  with  GreatBritain  or  France 
as  surely?  If  that  is  his  meaning  by  "  security  for 
the  future,"  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  President  to  take 
the  preliminary  oath.  As  for  myself  and  Ken- 
tuckians,  we  cannot  swear  that  we  are  afraid. 

A  few  more  words,  and  I  have  done.  In  pros- 
ecuting this  war,  we  have  lost  about  five  thousand 
officers  and  soldiers,  in  killed  and  wounded.  We 
have  lost  a  great  many  more  by  the  climate  of 
Mexico  and  other  causes.  For  this  loss  there  is 
no  indemnity.  If  we  continue  this  war,  losses  in 
the'dealh  of  officers  and  soldiers  will  continue. 

I  believe  the  annexation  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  Mexican  population  to  our  country 
would  be  a  lasting  curse.  Whgt,  then,  ought  we 
to  do,  in  the  difficulties  which  surround  us.'  My 
opinion  is,  that  this  Congress  ou^ht  to  declare,  by 
resolution,  what  we  require  of  Mexico.  I  would 
say  to  her,  you  must  pay  every  cent  you  justly 
owe  our  citizens;  you  must  and  shall  refrain  from 
future  spoliations;  you  have  committed  many 
faults;  you  must  reform;  you  may  pay  us  what 
you  owe,  in  money  if  you  can ;  if  not,  we  will  take 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  country  around 
it,  and  to  our  Oregon  line,  if  you  prefer  to  give  it. 
That  bay  will  be  valuable  to  us  as  a  naval  power, 
and  worthless  to  you.  I  would  assume  a  defen- 
sive line,  including  such  territory  as  would  secure 
the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  say  to  Mexico,  this 
we  intend  to  hold  a  reasonable  time,to  enable  you 
to  do  us  justice;  and  if  you  will  not,  then  we  shall 
permanently  appropriate  it.  If  any  Senator  who 
sustains  the  Administration  will  introduce  resolu- 
tions based  upon  the  principles  stated,  I  shall  re- 
joice to  vote  with  him  in  their  support.  I  know 
It  is  useless  for  me,  or  any  one  on  this  side,  to 
move  in  the  matter. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  because  Mexico  is 
already  conquered,  and  we  shall  have  no  more 
battles  of  consequence  to  fight,  and  because  I  am 
opposed  to  raising  armies  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting taxes  in  a  foreign  country.  The  taxes  to 
be  collected  would  not  support  the  ten  regiments, 
if  raised.  Were  I  not  exhausted,  I  would  speak 
of  the  irresponsible  and  dangerous  power  which 
the  President  is  exercising,  through  the  army  and 
navy,  in  his  attempts  to  appropriate  the  revenues 
of  Mexico,  without  law,  and  at  his  own  disbretion. 
But  I  must  desist. 

If  my  advice  is  disregarded,  as  I  suppose  it  will 
be;  if  this  bill  is  pas.sed,  and  if,  in  addition,  you 
call  for  more  volunteers,  as  a  citizen,  I  shall  obey 
your  laws.  It  is  a  part  of  my  creed  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  constitutionally  expressed, 
and  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  out.  As  a  legislator, 
it  is  my  province  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures which  I  believe  to  be  injurious;  but  when 
adopted,  acquiescence  and  a  fair  trial  of  them  is 
the  duly  of  us  all.  Upon  these  grounds,  I  have 
heretofore  invited  volunteers  to  your  standard,  in 
public  speeches.  I  shall  vote  for  all  supplies  to 
sustain  the  existing  establishment,  but  will  not 
enlarge  the  army,  which,  with  the  forces  in  the 
field,  and  those  authorizecl  to  be  raised  under  ex- 
isting laws,  exceeds  sixty  thousand  men. 


I  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  dangers  of  our 
present  position,  the  erroneous  Executive  action 
which  brought  us  into  difficulties,  and  I  have  rea- 
soned against  a  career  of  conquest  and  annexation. 
If  the  people  will  not  arrest  such  «  career,  we  shall 
see  whether  destiny  or  fate  conducts  us  to  univer- 
sal empire,  or,  with  a  whirlwind  of  anarchy,  rends 
and  scatters,  in  irrecoverable  fragments,  the  politi- 
cal edifice  of  American  liberty. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

SPEECH    OF    MR.    W.    DUER, 

OF    NEW    YORK, 
^         In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  14,  1848, 
On  the  Origin  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  and  the 

Objects  of  its  Prosecution. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  Bill  authorizing  a  Loan  of  ^8,500,000: 

Mr.  DUER  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Some  time  ago,  when  the  House 
had  under  consideration  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  desired  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mexican  war.  I  was  not,  however,  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  the  floor.  What  I  then  wished 
to  say,  it  would  not,  I  suppose,  be  out  of  order  for 
me  to  say  now.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  fatigue  the 
committee  by  going  over  beaten  ground.  Many 
things  have  been  said,  and  well  said,  which,  as  I 
could  not  hope  to  give  them  either  additional  force 
or  novelty,  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat.  I  shall, 
therefore,  entirely  omit  the  consideration  of  som^ 
of  those  questions  which  have  been  so  ably  di;/- 
cussed  here;  and,  with  respect  to  others,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  expressing  my  opinions  with- 
out, at  leafit  in  any  detail,  offering  arguments  in 
their  support. 

It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  this  war  had 
its  origin  in  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  a  weak 
and  incorrect  mode  of  expression  to  say  that  the 
annexation  led  to  war;  the  annexation  was  war. 
It  is  not  necessary,  to  prove  this,  to  refer  to  Gro- 
tius,  or  Vattel,  or  any  other  writer  on  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  plain  to  the 
commonest  understanding.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  axiomatic  truth.  It  follows  inevitably  from  in- 
disputable facts.  None,  I  suppose,  will  deny,  that 
when  the  measure  of  annexation  was  consumma- 
ted, Mexico  and  Texas  were  at  war.  What,  then, 
became  of  that  war.'  The  separate  existence  of 
Texas  was  gone — her  nationality  became  merged 
in  ours.  Unless  the  annexation  of  Texas  operated 
so  as  to  produce  peace  between  Te.xas  and  Mexi- 
co, (which  is  absurd,)  the  war  continuing,  could 
continue  only  with  us.  Sir,  when  we  annexed 
Texas  we  annexed  the  war.  We  took  her,  and 
we  took  her  quarrel  with  her. 

There  is  another  share,  in  adjusting  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  war,  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
original  authors  of  annexation.  A  distinguished 
gentleman,  about  a  year  ago,  claimed  to  be  the 
author  of  annexation;  he  said  ihat  whatever  praise 
or  blame  was  due  to  any  man  for  that  measure  was 
due  to  him.  I  allude  to  the  gentleman  by  whom 
the  negotiations  were  principallyconducted.  There 
is  one  portion  of  the  blame  which  is  unquestiona- 
bly his.  The  principle  upon  which  that  gentleman 
justified  the  measure  of  aniiexation  is,  if  well  found- 
ed, a  perfect  justification  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  prosecuting  this  war  now.  What 
was  that  principle.'  It  is  not  left  to  conjecture.  It 
is  of  record;  we  find  it  in  the  printed  documents  of 
the  Senate.  In  his  correspondence  wifh  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  Mr.  Calhoun  placed  his  defence  of 
the  measure  of  annexation  on  ihe  ground,  and  on 
the  sole  ground,  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
and  strengthen  the  inslitution  of  slavery  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  British  Government  had 
frankly  avowed  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  policy, 
wherever  tliey  could  do  so  without  improper  in- 
terference, by  persuasion  and  advice,  to  seek  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  And, 
as  antagonistic  to  this  policy,  Mr.  Calhoun — 
speaking  not  for  himself,  not  for  South  Carolina, 
but  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
avowed  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  pi-event  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  world,  wherever  its  abolition  might  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  institution  within  the 


United  States.  He  declared  slavery  to  be  a  phi- 
lanthropic, a  humane  institution;  that  it  improved 
the  condition  of  the  African  race,  morally  and 
physically,  saving  them  from  idiocy,  pauperism, 
and  insanity.  And  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  slavery  within  the  United 
States  to  permit  any  slaveholding  State  of  the 
Union  to  be  bordered  by  a  foreign  State  in  which 
slavery  did  not  exist.  Now,  sir,  when  Texas 
became  a  part  of  the  Union,  with  Mexico,  a  free 
State,  upon  her  borders,  was  it  not  as  much  the 
duly  of  the  Government  to  protect  slavery  in 
Texas  as  before  in  Louisiana  or  Arkansas.'  If 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  justifiable  in  going  to  war  with 
Mexico  to  establish  slavery  in  Texas,  is  not  Mr. 
Polk  justifiable  in  prosecuting  that  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  slavery  in  Mexico.'  Nordoes 
it  stop  here;  but  upon  Mr.  Calhoun's  principle 
we  must  go  on,  making  war,  annexing,  conquer- 
ing, until  vve  have  introduced  slavery  into  every 
free  republic  of  this  continent. 

I  make  these  lemarks  in  no  invidious  spirit  to- 
wards the  distinguished  man  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded, but  because  I  believe  them  just,  and  true, 
and  important;  and  because,  further,  I  believe  it 
due  to  the  great  Whig  party,  which  was,  in  the 
main,  and  from  the  beginning,  the  consistent  op- 
ponent of  annexation — the  fruitful  source  of  "  all 
our  wo" — because  I  believe  it  due  to  that  party 
that  these  farts  should  be  held  forth  distinctly  and 
prominently  before  the  country  I  think  it  also 
just  to  say  that  I  have  no  idea  that  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
sired or  intended  actual  war  with  Mexico,  or  that 
he  intended  or  desired  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  Mexico.  In  this  respect  I  think  that  he  was 
illogical,  and  shrank  from  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  his  own  principles.  I  believe  him  to 
be  the  friend  of  peace.  His  error  arose  from  what 
most  of  his  errors  have  arisen,  a  fanaticism — I  use 
the  word  not  offensively,  but  ihere  is  fanaticism 
at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North — a  fanaticism 
which  has  caused  him  to  believe  that  slavery  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  everything  that  is  excellent  in 
Government.  And  here  was  a  great  mistake,  a 
great  oversight; — if  he  had  remained  where  he  was, 
and  where,  perhaps,  he  was  loo  honest  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  this  war  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. But  he  ran  an  immense,  and,  as  the  event  has 
proved,  a  fatal  hazard;  he  left  this  measure,  this 
embryo  war,  in  the  hands  of  men  not  actuated  by 
motives  as  pure  as  his  own — men  not  averse  to 
war,  if  by  war  their  own  or  their  parly's  designs 
could  be  promoted.  And  war  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

But  I  have  voted,  with  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
that  this  war  was  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
Cobb,]  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  ad- 
dressed the  committee  some  days  ago,  went  into 
an  elaborate  argument  to  convict  of  inconsistency 
those  Whigs  who  had  previously  expressed  an 
opinion  similar  to  that  I  have  now  expressed, 
namely,  that  annexation  was  war,  and  who  at  this 
session  have  voted  that  this  war  was  comm^ced 
by.  the  President.  I  am,  perhaps,  rash  and  foolish 
in  exposing  myself  to  a  similar  charge;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  positions  consistent,  and  I  believe  them 
both  true.  I  think  one  difficulty,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  and  others,  has  been,  that  they 
have  not  properly  considered  thai  the  word  "  war," 
like  many  words  in  the  English,  and  all  other  lan- 
guages, is  capable  of  more  than  one  signification. 
It  denotes  certain  relations  existing  between  two 
nations,  and  which  may  exist  without  actual  hos- 
tilities; and  it  denotes,  and  is  so  used  in  common 
parlance,  the  contest,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
such  relations,  actual  hostilities,  actual  war.  We 
had,  in  one  sense,  war,  after  the  measure  of  annex- 
ation was  consummated;  but  it  was  war  without 
devastation,  without  bloodshed,  without  the  bom- 
barding of  cities.  Now,  if  things  had  remained 
in  stttlv,  quo,  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  re- 
lations existing  between  this  country  and  Mexico,- 
after  annexation,  and  before  hostilities,  I  hold  that 
even  then  the  President  would  not  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  to  invade  Mexico; 
because,  though  annexation,  in  one  sense,  was 
war,  yet  it  was  not  intended  by  Congress  to  be, 
and  was  not,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war  by  this 
Government.     It  assumed  the  quarrel  which  Mex- 
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ico  had  with  Texas,  if  Mexico  chose  to  prosecute 
that  quarrel.  We  had  no  quarrel  with  her.  She 
had  given  us  no  offence  growing  out  of  the  measure 
of  annexation.  The  joint  resolution  annexing 
Texas,  left  it  to  Mexico  to  define  and  declare  what 
the  relations  should  thereafter  be  between  the  two 
nations:  it  went  further;  it  tendered  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  question.  Its  language  is:  "  Said 
State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  by 
this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
may  arise  with  other  Governments."  Do  these 
words  authorize,  nay,  do  they  not  impliedly  forbid 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  commence 
hostilities  ?  This  is  what  Congress  says  to  Mex- 
ico: "  You  and  Texas  are  at  war.  We  annex 
Texas,  and  thereby  assume  the  war.  Neverthe- 
less, WE  will  not  declare  war.  On  the  contrary, 
we  propose  peace,  and  offer  to  you  a  friendly  ad- 
justment of  all  questions  of  boundary.  Make, 
then,  your  election."  Is  it  not  true,  in  one  sense, 
that  this  is  war.'  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  it 
does  not  authorize  the  President  to  commence  hos- 
tilities.' 

But,  however  this  may  be,  things  did  not  remain 
in  statu  quo.  The  relations  between  this  coimtry 
and  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the  measure  of  annex- 
ation, were  afterwards  changed.  Mexico  made 
HER  ELECTION.  SliB  cliosB  peucB.  Shc  Consented 
to  receive  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary.  And.,  by  the  public  and  official 
declarations  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  both  na- 
tions, peace,  and  not  war,  was  recognized  as  the 
relation  existing  between  them.* 

It  is  true  that,  on  a  point  of  etiquette,  negotiations 
were  afterwards  interrupted.  Mexico  refused  to 
receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  but 
she  did  not  refuse  to  receive  him  as  a  commissioner; 
she  did  not  refuse  to  negotiate.  It  seems  to  me  too 
clear  for  argument,  that  there  was  nothing  in  tliis 
action  on  her  part  to  change  the  relations  existing 
between  the  two  nations;  to  convert  peace  into 
■war.f 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Rhett,]  in  his  argument  on  this  subject,  held,  as 
I  understood  him — I  have  not  seen  the  printed 
speech  of  the  gentleman,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  wish 
to  be  corrected — that  inasmuch  as,  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Congress  alone  can 
declare  war,  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the 
President  to  commence  a  war.  He  might  order  an 
invading  army  to  enter  the  territory  of  a  neighbor- 
ins;  State,  but  that  would  be  an  act  of  hostility 
merely,  and  not  war,  because  Congress  only  can 
declare  war.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that  argu- 
ment; I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  it  by  and 
by.  Thegentleman  from  South  Carolina,  I  believe, 
denies  to  Congress  the  power  to  improve  rivers  and 
harbors;  for  instance,  to  erect  a  pier.  They  have 
or  had  where  I  live,  a  pier,  preserved  only  from 
absolute  ruin  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  shall  hope  to  obtain  the  vote  of  this 
body  for  an  appropriation  for  the  continuance  and 
completion  of  the  work.  Will,  then,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  urge  that  this  will  be  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  .'  I  say,  no;  in  the 
face  of  the  pier  I  will  maintain  it  is  no  pier,  but 
a  mere  collection  of  stones  and  mortar  cemented 
together.  It  is  not  a  pier,  because  Congress  can- 
not build  a  pier.  Being  contraiy  to  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  null  and  void,  and  must  be  taken  not 
to  exist  at  all.  And  their  being  no  pier,  of  course 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  Constitution  in 

*In  the  ahle  ppeecli  of  Judge  Collamer,  of  Vermnnt,  de- 
livered in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  on  the  1st  of  Fel)- 
riiary,  some  of  the  facts  ehowing  tliis  are  stated  in  detail : 
"In  the  manitestoof  Paredes(publislied  in  the  Union  on  the 
4tli  of  Mav,  1846)  he  says :  '  (  have  no  right  to  declare  war- 
it  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  nation,'  and  then  fully  statinj.' 
tliat  no  aggression  would  be  made  by  i\;e.xico  hut  to  repel 
force  with  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  liis  message  of  December,  after  anne.xa- 
tioii,  congratulates  the  couniry  on  that  as  a  peaceable  and 
bloodless  acquisition,  and  declares  we  were  stiil  at  peace. 
Thus  both  nations  regarded  themselves  as  not  in  a  state  of 
war." 

t  Itlias  been  much  discussed  whether,  when  the  President 
ordered  General  Taylor  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the 
23d  January,  1846,  he  had  or  had  not  information  that  the 
Mexican  Government  had  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  as 
minister.  The  question,  although  not  in  my  opinion  material 
in  determinina  whether  or  not  this  act  was  warranted  by  the 
C'onstiUition,  has  yet  its  interest  as  respects  the  objects  and 
motives  of  the  President.  The  argument  on  both  sides  will 
be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  and 
of  Mr.  RHETT.of  South  Carolina,  delivered  at  tlie  present 
session  of  Congress. 


the  past,  and  can  be  none  in  the  future.  Or,  does 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  go  no  further  than 
to  deny  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  war,  as 
applied  to  the  hostile  acts  against  Mexico  directed 
by  the  President*  and  the  battles  which  were  their 
consequence?  Ifso,  itis  a  mere  question  of  words, 
and  I  am  quite  as  willing  to  say  that  the  President 
unconstitutionally  commenced  hostilities  with  Mex- 
ico. 

Now,  sir,?did  Mexico  Commence  this  war.'  I 
don't  wish  to  detain  the  committee  long,  where 
they  have  been  so  often,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  the  question  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a 
nutshell.  Its  answer  depends  on  a  single  fact.  The 
Mexican  and  American  armies  met  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There  the  first  battle 
was  fought.  Now,  which  of  these  armies  was  the 
invading  army.'  Upon  whose  soil  was  this  battle 
fought?  If  upon  American  soil,  then  the  Mexicans 
were  the  invaders,  and  "  war  exists  by  the  act  of 
Mexico;"  but  if  upon  Mexican  soil,  then  Ameri- 
cans were  the  invaders,  and  this  is  a  war  "  unne- 
'cessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by 
'the  President  of  the  United  States."  And  this 
question  of  title  depends  upon  the  fact  of  posses- 
sion. The  title  of  Texas  was  by  force,  and  went 
no  further  than  her  force  went.  It  is  wholly  imma- 
terial, therefore,  what  other  territory  at  some  other 
time  had  the  name  of  Texas;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  what  was  Texas  \inder  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment— what  was  the  Texas  that  was  a  State  of 
Mexico.  The  question  is,  what  was  the  Texas 
that  by  revolution  established  her  independence? 
If  that  was  but  half  the  Mexican  State  of  Texas, 
certainly  the  people  of  that  half  could  not,  by 
taking  the  name  of  the  whole,  get  title  to  the  whole. 
And  even  though  Texas,  and  we  through  Texas, 
had  just  title  to  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  if  the  eastern 
bank  was  at  that  time  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  Mexicans,  then,  the  question  of  title  being  a 
controverted  question,  left  open  to  ne^^otiation  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  act  of  annexation,  and  the 
Mexicans  being  in  possession,  the  disturbance  of 
that  possession  by  an  act  of  public  force,  not  autho- 
rized by  Congress,  was  a  hostile  act  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
whole  question,  then,  is  a  simple  question  of  pos- 
session. Who  dwelt  in  the  houses,  who  culti- 
vated the  field.s,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  ?  Now,  there  is  no  want  of  witnesses  here. 
Throwing  aside  the  Mexicans,  there  were  two 
thousand  eye-witnesses  in  General  Taylor's  army. 
Let  me  read  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  eye- 
witnesses. That  will  be  enough  to  make  what 
lawyers  call  a  prima  facie  case;  enough  to  autho- 
rize me  to  call  for  testimony  on  the  other  side. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  the  time 
(and  published  shortly  afterwards  in  this  country) 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  General  Taylor's  army: 

"  Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinary  one :  right  in  the 
enemy's  country,  actually  orcnpying  their  corn  and  cotton 
fields,  the  people  of  the  soil  leaving  their  homes,  and  we 
with  a  small  handful  of  men,  marching  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating  right  under  the  very  guns  of  one  of  their 
principal  cities,  displaying  the  star-spangled  banner,  as  if  in 
defiance,  under  their  very  noses;  and  they,  with  an  army 
twice  our  size,  sit  quietly  down  and  make  iiot  the  least  re- 
sistance, not  the  first  effort  to  drive  the  invaders  off." 

This  is  to  the  point.  But  if  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  says,  if  what  his  friends  here 
have  said,  is  true,  that  "  war  exists  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  then  these  statements  must  be  reversed. 
It  was  Jimericans  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  from  their  corn  and  cotton  fields,  by  a 
Mexican  invading  army;  and  the  army  of  General 
Taylor  went,  not  to  drive  Mexicans  away,  but  to 
protect  Americans  in  theirpossessions.  But  where 
is  the  witness?  I  call  for  one,  of  the  two  thou.saiid 
only  one,  from  the  commanding  general  down  to 
the  meanest  camp-follower.  You  have  never  pro- 
duced him;  you  cannot  find  liim. 

But  I  shall  be  told — for  I  have  heard  such  lan- 
guage here  and  elsewhere^that,  however  all  this 
may  be,  I  ought  nevertheless  to  maintain,  contrary 
to  my  clear  convictions  of  the  truth,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  the  aggressors  in  this  war;  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Palo  Alto  was  fought  on  American  soil. 
That  to  do  this,  is  tonake  the  side  of  my  country, 
and  that  in  time  of  war  every  man  ought  to  take 
the  side  of  his  country.  Yes,  sir,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  every  man  ought  to  take  the  side  of  his 
country.  But  to  determine  what  the  side  of  my 
country  is,  I  must  inquire  what  are  the  true  inter- 


ests, the  true  glory  of  my  country.  The  side  of 
my  country  with  me  shall  always  be  the  side  of 
truth  and  justice.  Is  James  K.  Polk  my  country  ? 
Then  I  confers  I  am  no  patriot.  Is  it  patriotism 
to  falsify  facts — to  lie?  Sir,  in  monarchical  gov- 
ernments there  are  men  who  surround  the  throne, 
and  fill  the  royal  ear  with  flattery  and  falsehood — 
it  is  by  these  arts  they  live — and  they  call  them- 
selves loyalists.  So  in  republican  governments, 
there  are  men  who  surround  the  people,  and  flatter, 
and  lie;  they,  too,  "get  their  living"  in  that  way; 
and  they  call  themselves  patriots.  But  I  like  bet- 
ter the  honest  man,  who  tells  his  king,  who  tells 
the  people,  the  truth,  though  at  the  risk  of  disfa- 
vor and  disgrace.  For  myself,  I  prefer  to  be  such 
a  man,  even  though  I  may  be  called  a  "Mexican 
Whig." 

Now,  something  as  to  the  motives  with  which 
this  war  was  commenced,  and  is  prosecuted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  those  partisans 
who  sustain  him  in  this  part-of  his  policy.  I  think 
I  can  discover  a  two-fold  purpose;  a  domestic  pur- 
pose, and  a  foreign  purpose;  an  object  to  be  ac- 
complished abroad, and  another  object  to  be  accom- 
plished here  at  home.  I  believe,  and  I  therefore 
charge,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
commenced,  prosecuted,  and  is  now  prosecuting, 
this  war  in  a  base  partisan  spirit,  and  for  a  base 
partisan  pifrpose.  I  think  that  the  facts  from  which 
I  draw  this  conclusion  amply  sustain  it;  and  those 
facts  are  in  themselves  clear  and  indisputable. 
And  here  let  me  notice  an  inconsistency  in  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  They  are  constantly  say- 
ing to  us,  "  You  should  unite  with  us  in  support- 
ing this  war;  the  country  ought  to  present  an 
united  front;  you  must  not  enter  into  discussions 
about  the  origin  of  the  war,  or  the  motives  with 
which  it  is  prosecuted,  because  these  discussions, 
reachins  Mexico,  convey  the  idea  that  the  coun- 
try is  divided,  and  cause  lier  to  persist  in  her 
resistance."  The  country  is  at  war,  say  they, 
therefore  we  must  vote  all  the  men  and  money  the 
President  requires;  therefore  we  must  not  inquire 
whether  he  has  violated  the  Constitution;  there- 
fore we  must  not  inquire,  being  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  deprive  the  Mexicans  of  their  liberties, 
whether  our  own  may  not  be  in  danger.  Now,  if 
gentlemen  are  sincere  in  all  this;  if  they  really  hold 
these  Mexican  Indians  in  such  terror,  as  to  think 
it  unsafe,  here,  in  the  American  Congress,  the 
war-making  power,  to  discuses  the  war,  why  is  it 
that  from  the  beginning  they  have  done,  that  they 
now  do,  everything  in  their  power  to  force  the 
Whigs  into  opposition  to  the  war?  Why  do  we 
hear  from  your  partisans  language,  not  such  as  you 
blame  in  Whigs,  imprudent,  from  which  ati  infer- 
ence, a  false  inference,  may  be  drawn,  but  the 
direct  charge  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  party 
that  sympathizes  with,  the  Mexicans,  that  wishes 
the  Mexicans  success?  Do  any  Whigs  say  so 
here  or  elsewhere?  Do  any  Whig  journals  use 
such  language?  No;  it  is  from  your  partisans, 
from  the  President  downwards,  from  your  jour- 
nals, that  such  language  proceeds.  We  hear  it 
and  we  see  it  there,  and  nowhere  else.  We  may 
not  utter  the  most  solemn  and  necessary  truths,  for 
fear  Mexico  may  draw  a  false  inference;  but  you 
may  draw  that  false  inference  for  Mexico,  and 
send  it  forth  to  do  what  mischief  it  may,  Sup- 
pose a  Whio;  makes  a  speech,  full  of  truth,  but 
indiscreet,  if  you  please:  Why  do  you  select  par- 
ticular pass.tges,  print  them  in  capitals  and  italics, 
distort  them  from  their  context,  interpolate  words 
never  u^ed,  and  found  upon  the  whole  a  commen- 
tary as  different  as  possible  from  any  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  author?  L  will  tell  you.  It  is  be- 
cause you  wish  to  injure  the  Whigs  here  at  home, 
by  exciting  popular  prejudices  against  them,  while 
you  care  not  what  the  effect  may  be  abroad.  If 
any  opinion  exists  in  Mexico  that  there  is  in  this 
country  a  Mexican  party,  the  President  and  his 
supporters,  and  not  the  Whigs,  are  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  that  opinion.  It  is  not  the  Whig 
truths,  it  is  the  Democratic  falsehoods,  that  have 
given  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  Mexicans.  Look 
at  the  beginning  of  this  M'ar.  Tlie  army  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  thought  to  be  in  danger;  instant 
supplies  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  Those  supplies  might  have 
been  voted  unanimously,  or  nearly  so.  Possibly, 
there  might  have  been  a  solitary  no;  but  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  vote  would  have  been  nearly  or 
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quite  unanimous.  Then  why  did  you  not  taite 
that  unanimous  vote  of  Congress  wlien  you  might 
have  had  it?  Why  would  you  not  suffer  the 
country  to  present  •'  an  united  front?"  Why  did 
you  deliberately  determine  that  upon  this  question 
there  should  be  division  ?  Why  insist  upon  forcing 
into  the  bill  granting  these  supplies  a  preamble, 
which  I  do  not  say  you  believed  to  be  false,  but 
which  you  knew  the  Whigs  believed  to  be  false? 
Was  it  necessary  to  have  this  objectionable  pre- 
amble in  order  to  obtain  the  supplies  ?  Was  there 
any  necessary  or  proper  connection  between  the 
two  things?  You  had  ample  notice  on  the  otlier 
side  what  the  Whigs  thought.  On  a  distinct  vote 
being  taken  on  the  preamble,  every  Whig,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  voted  to  strike  it  out; 
and  with  this  notice  gentlemen  insisted  on  keeping 
the  preamble  in  the  bill.  Now,  if  the  object  of 
this  was  not  to  produce  division,  to  force  Whigs  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  in  order  to  represent  them  to 
the  people  as  opposed  to  granting  supplies,  tell  nie 
what  the  object  was.  If  there  is  any  other  hypo- 
tliesis  upon  which  the  act  can  be  explained — if 
gentlemen  who  deem  union  so  necessary  can  tell 
me  why  they  deliberately  resolved  that  tliere  shoukl 
be  division  on  this  question,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  explanation. 

Mr.  BOYD  here  said:  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
fer to  the  record,  he  will  find  eighteen  of  his  polit- 
ical friends  voting  for  the  preamble  declaring  that 
Mexico  made  the  war. 

Mr.  DUER.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  record. 
I  have  recently  seen  the  ayes  and  noes  printed  in 
a  newspaper,  and  my  recollection  is  pretty  distinct 
that  but  fourWhigs  were  there  represented  as  voting 
to  sustain  the  preamble.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  PENDLETON,  (in  his  seat.)  You  are 
right. 

Mr.  DUER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  says 
I  am  right;  but  the  exact  number  is  immaterial. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  voted  against  the  preamble.* 

And  yet  it  is  now  said  that  the  Whigs  in  that 
Congress  voted  that  this  war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico;  and  they  were  charged  with  gross  incon- 
si.siency  in  voting  at  this  session  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  commenced  the  war.  Tlie 
assertion  is  false,  grossly  false,  although  I  find  it 
contained  or  implied  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  piesent  session  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  high  func- 
tionaiy  with  intentionally  saying  what  is  untrue, 
but  1  aver  that  the  allegation  is  false.  Sir,  on  a  dis- 
tinct vote,  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  the  Journal  of  the 
House  shows,  the  Whigs,  with  few  exceptions, 
voted  the  reverse  of  that  proposition;  they  voted 
ajainst  tlie  preamble,  and  thereby  declared  that 
Mexico  did  not  commence  the  war.  It  is  true, 
that  when  unable  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  they 
voted  for  the  bill — they  voted  for  the  supplies  not- 
withstanding the  false  preamble  —  but  was  that 
voting  for  the  preamble?  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  tells  you  no.  He 
Avas  one  of  a  number  of  Democrats  who  voted 
against  the  preamble  and  afterwards  for  the  bill. 
He  tells  you  that  a  preamble  is  no  part  of  a  bill. 
The  Whigs  who  voted  for  the  bill  looked  at  the 
essence  of  the  measure,  and  not  at  its  form.  Be- 
cause a  statement,  in  fact  false,  was  attached. to  the 
bill,  they  did  not  think  that  the  army  should  be 
refused  succor.  But  why  waste  words?  Every 
man  here  knows,  the  country  knows,  that  the 
Whig  Representatives  in  Congress  never  in  fact 
said,  and  never  intended  to  say,  that  this  war  was 
commenced  by  Me.-iico. 

Let  me'  allude  to  another  marked  instance  of 
Democratic  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  Mexico,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  there  is  a  Mexican  party  in  this  coun- 
try. What  did  the  President  of  the  United  States 
say  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress?  In  effect,  he  says,  that 
those  who  maintain  that  the  soil  on  which  the  first 
battle  with  Mexico  was  fought  was  not  the  soil  of 
the  United  States,  gave  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the 
enemy.  If  by  this  he  merely  meant  that  this  was 
the  indirect  effect  of  such  arguments — if  he  merely 

*I  have  since  examined  tlie  Journal  of  the  House,  and  I 
find,  that  .nccording  to  tlie  classification  of  the  members  in 
Greeley's  Almanac,  there  were  sixteen  Whijs  who  voted  to 
Blrike  out  the  first  .=ection  of  the  original  bill,  and  insert  a 
new  section  with  the  preamble.  Sixty-seven  votes  were 
given  against  the  preamble,  including  several  Democrats. 


meant  to  inculcate  prudence — then  his  language, 
though  impertinent  enough,  was  not  personally 
offensive.  Butit  requires  a  great  stretch  of  charity 
to  believe,  a  great  stretch  of  courtesy  to  say,  that 
this  was  all  he  meant.  He  used  the  technical  terms 
by  which  the  crime  of  high  treasorj  is  defined — the 
words  by  which  it  is  defined  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — he,  a  lawyer,  an  adroit  parti- 
san, uses  this  language.  And  this  language  he 
addressesandapplies  to  the  representatives  of  those 
whom  recent  elections  have  demonstrated  to  be 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the  United  Stales. 
Never  were  more  insult  and  falsehood  coupled 
together!  Never,  if  he  intended,  as  I  can't  help 
thinking  he  intended,  to  insinuate  what  has  since 
been  directly  said,  that  the  members  of  Congress 
who  opposed  his  ad  ministration  were  moral  traitors, 
and  deserved  the  punishment  affixed  to  treason. 

Now,  when  the  Mexicans  found  the  President 
of  the  United  States  saying  that  half  or  more  than 
half  the  American  people  were  Mexicans  at  heart, 
were  they  not  likely,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
to  give  the  declaration  credit?  It  is  what  you  have 
said  in  and  out  of  Congress;  what  your  public  pa- 
pers are  daily  saying;  what  your  own  Chief  Magis- 
trate has  said.  These  are  the  sources  (if  from  any 
source  whatever)  whence  the  Mexicans  have  im- 
bibed the  idea  that  there  is  a  Mexican  party  in 
thi.s  country.  I  will  not  stoop  to  notice  such  a 
charge,  though  coming  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Whoever  uses  such  calumnies 
lowers  only  himself.  Traitors  to  our  country! 
The  Whig  party  traitors!  Who  believes  it?  I 
should  disdain  to  make  such  charges  against  my 
political  opponents.  I  should  vindicate  them 
against  such  charges  if  made  by  others.  There 
may  be  a  solitary  traitor,  but  traitors  in  this  coun- 
try are  rare. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  which  1  must  notice,  as  indicating  the 
partisan  spirit  in  wliich  it  is  conducted.  I  will  not 
say  it  is  universally  true — there  are  probably  just 
exceptions  enough  to  prevent  the  rule  fiom  being 
univeisal — but  with  such  rare  exceptions,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  offices,  all  the  honors 
winch  this  war  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President,  have  lieen  conferred  on  his  political  pai'- 
tisans — the  partisans  of  him  who  recently  declared 
himself  the  President  of  the  country,  and  not  of  a 
party?  Now,  is  this  just?  Who  fight  your  bat- 
tles? Are  there  not  Whigs  there  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats? Whose  ti'easure  is  poured  forth  in  this  war? 
Do  you  tax  Democrats  only  ?  Will  not  the  burden 
of  this  debt  you  aie  rolling  up  rest  on  the  children 
of  Whigs  as  well  as  the  children  of  Democrats? 
Why  will  you  carry,  for  the  first  time,  this  wretch- 
ed spoils  system  into  a  state  of  war?  Do  you 
think  to  nnite  the  people  by  proscribing  half  of 
them  ?  Are  you  not  content  with  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  Mexicans,  but  must  you  have  the 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  Whigs  besides?  And  if, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  we  vote  you  supplies;  if  Whigs 
volunteer  to  fight  your  battles;  if  we  offer  you  our 
money  to  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  battle — and  for  making 
whom  such  we  certainly  are  not  responsible — you 
have  no  thanks  but  taunts  for  our  inconsistency. 
Perhaps  in  this  we  are  guilty  of  some  inconsist- 
ency. It  may  not  be  consistent  in  a  Whig,  think- 
ing as  Whigs  generally  think  of  this  war,  to  volun- 
teer to  fight  its  battles  so  long  as  it  is  an  aggressive 
war — a  war  of  invasion.  I  will  not  examine  that 
question.  It  may  be  that  Hardin  and  Lincoln 
erred.  It  may  be  that  it  was  in  error  that  young 
Clay's  gallant  spirit  sought  immortality.  But  if 
so,  it  was  error  of  that  sort  so  mingled  with  and 
redeemed  by  the  higliest  virtues  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  capable,  that  it  immortalizes  the  men  who 
commit  it — error  like  that  of  Brutus,  of  Virginius. 
And  is  it  generous  in  you.  Democrats,  to  reproach 
us  with  such  errors?  What,  in  this  war,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally commenced,  which  you  have  prose- 
cuted in  a  partisan  spirit  and  for  partisan  pur- 
poses— this  war  of  which  you  have  reaped  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments,  while  we  have  equally 
shared  the  burdens; — a  war  in  which  we  are  pro- 
scribed, slandered,  insulted — a  war  in  which  you 
have  sought  to  disgrace  even  the  generals  who  have 
won  your  battles,  because  they  are  Whigs, — if, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  Whigs  open  to  you  their  purses, 
if  they  offer  to  you  their  lives,  might  they  not  at 


least  hope  that  for  doing  this  they  would  be  spared 
your  reproaches?  Can  you  not  pardon  the  error, 
if  it  be  such,  the  excess  of  patriotism,  of  which 
you  reap  the  benefit? 

I  say  you  have  sought  to  disgrace  our  generals. 
You  sought  to  displace  them — to  put  a  civiliati  over 
their  heads,  and  the  reason  avowed  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  was,  that  they  were  Whigs.  Even 
now  you  have  court-martialed  Scott,  after  a  series 
of  victories  among  the  most  brilliant  recorded  in 
history.  It  is  true,  you  thanked  General  Taylor — 
you  thanked  him  vilh  a  proviso!  Was  such  a  thing 
ever  dreamed  of  before?  Is  it  not  the  latest  inven- 
tion of  the  progressive  Democracy  to  thank  a  vic- 
torious general  wilh  a  proviso  ?  In  the  name  of 
common  .sense,  if  General  Taylor  deserve  prai.se, 
praise  him;  if  censure,  censure  him;  but  don't  in- 
sult the  old  veteran;  don't  treat  him  like  a  sick 
child,  giving  him  physic  in  sweetmeats. 

I  come  now  to  a  piece  of  history,  an  incident,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  which  I  don't  exactly 
know  how  to  classify,  but  which  I  think  may 
come  under  the  domestic  head;  which  may  he  as- 
cribed quite  as  much  to  purposes  to  be  obtained 
here  as  in  Mexico.  When  hostilities  broke  out, 
there  was  in  exile  from  Mexico  a  man,  who,  of  all 
Mexicans,  had  the  most  influence  over  his  coun- 
trymen; a  man  of  great  ability,  far  the  able.st  of 
theirgenerals;  the  only  man,  in  short,  who,  though 
subjeti  to  those  mutations  to  which  all  men  are 
subject  in  the  Spanish  American  Slates,  seemed 
yet  capable  of  retaining  permanent  power;  besides 
all  this,  intensely  national  in  his  feelings,  and  a 
bitter  hater  of  America.  This  man  was  in  exile. 
Suddenly  we  hear  that  this  exiled  general  hag 
passed  through  our  blockading  squadron  and  en- 
tered Mexico.  He  is  received  with  enthusiasm; 
he  raises  an  army  as  by  magic.  And  from  that 
day  to  this  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, which  has  cost  us  so  much  money  and  so 
many  lives,  may  principally  be  traced  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico.  Before  long  a 
suspicion  got  abroad,  incredible,  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  which  yet  spread  itself  and  gained  strength, 
until  at  length  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  direct 
charge,  that  Santa  Anna  had  entered  Mexico  with 
the  knowledge  and  by  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates!  There  was  even  published 
what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  a  "  pass,"  said  to 
have  been  issued  on  that  occasion.  Sir,  this  was 
denied;  peremptorily,  indignantly  denied;  and  the 
published  pass  denounced  ds  a  forgery.  But,  not 
long  afterwards,  the  President  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  was  by  his  connivance  that  Santa 
Anna  entered  Mexico.  And  now,  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  there  being  a  majority  here  that  ena- 
bles the  people  to  get  information  they  could  not 
get  before — now,  at  length  we  have  obtained,  un- 
der the  hand  of  the  President  himself,  an  exact  and 
authentic  copy  of  the  very  pass,  the  true  and  gen- 
uine pass,  by  which  that  false  and  perfidious  Mex- 
ican, that  bitter  hater  of  America,  was  carried  in 
safety  and  in  triumph  through  the  very  midst  of 
the  American  squadron.  The  paper  is  short,  and 
there  have  flowed  from  it  consequences  so  moment- 
ous, that  it  "will  be  curiously  sought  for  and  read 
with  interest.     Here  it  is: 

["Private  and  confidential.] 
"  U.  S.  Navt  Department,  May  13,  1846. 

"Commodore:  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  port*,  you  will  allow. him  to  pass  freelv. 

"  Re.spectfully,  yours,  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

"  Commodore  David  Conner, 

" Commaiulins:  Home  Squadron." 

This  is  the  missive  with  which  Santa  Anna 
passed  through  the  American  fleet!  With  this  tal- 
isman hanging  around  his  neck^he  raised  the  army 
that  caused  the  gullies  of  Buena  Vista  to  run  with 
the  blood  of  our  countrymen  !  By  virtue  of  the 
same  bloody  scroll  he  poured  death  into  oin-  ranks 
from  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo;  and  at  Contre- 
las,  and  Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  and  all 
along  the  avenues  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  strewed 
the  ifields  and  blocked  the  roads  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  our  brave  soldiers.  If  these  lines  were 
written  in  the  American  blood  they  have  caused  to 
flow,  the  fatal  characters  would  swell  to  gigantic 
proportions,  and.  Colossus-like,  might  bestride 
your  Capitol;  and  if  all  the  tears  of  widows  and 
orphans  that  have  the  same  source  were  poured 
out  in  the  valley  beneath,  a  sea  would  rise  that 
would  be  large  enough  to  bury  in  its  waves  James 
K.  Polk  and°all  his  wicked  advisers. 
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Bi3"t  this  is  not  all;  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
story.  While  Santa  Anna,  under  his  power  of 
attorney  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"  private  and  confidential,"  was  raising  the  army 
with  which  he  sought  to  overwhelm  General  Tay- 
lor;  at  that  crisis,  when  this  nation  was  held  sus- 
pended in  alternate  hope  and  fear;  at  that  very 
time.  Genera!  Scott,  under  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  withdrawing  from  General  Taylor  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  leaving  him  but  a  hand- 
ful of  volunteers.  With  one  hand,  your  President 
gives  to  the  Mexican  army  a  general ;  with  the 
other,  he  takes  from  the  American  general  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
passage  in  Scripture  where  Delilah  cuts  off  Sam- 
son's hair,  and  then  shouts  in  his- ear,  "Tlie  Phil- 
istines be  upon  thee,  Samson."  Now,  1  don't 
charge,  for  1  don't  believe,  that  it  was  any  part  of 
tiie  design  or  wisii  of  the  President  tiiat  General 
Taylor  should  be  defeated,  and  his  gallant  army 
annihilated.  The  supposition  is  too  monstrous. 
No,  he  never  supposed  that  General  Taylor  would 
fight  his  friend  at  the  odds  of  one  to  four.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  he  thought  a  little  wholesome 
inaction,  a  retreat  somewhat  inglorious,  might  be 
useful  discipline  for  one  who  was  running  away 
too  fast  with  the  affections  of  the  people?  In  mo- 
narchical Governments,  a  victorious  general  often 
becomes  an  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust  to  the 
monarch.  His  king  may  honor  yet  frown  upon 
him;  he  may  thank  him  luilh  a  proviso.  The 
causes  which  produce  these  feelings  exist  and  op- 
erate even  more  strongly  under  our  elective  sys- 
tem. Did  the  idea  ever  enter  the  President's 
breast,  that  as  the  hero  of  a  war  he  might  obtain  a 
reelection  to  his  present  high  office?  Was  there 
another  hero  of  the  war,  in  whom  he  feared  a 
rival  ?  We  cannot  penetrate  the  breasts  of  men;  it 
is  easier  to  read  their  messages  than  their  hearts. 
For  aught  that  I  know,  the  President  regards  Gen- 
eral Taylor  with  the  kindest,  the  warmest  feelings. 
If  he  saw  him  now,  he  might  press  him  to  his 
bosom  like  a  brother.  But  I  can  also  imagine 
that  he  may  regBrd  him. with  very  different  feel- 
ings— feelings  somewhat  like  those  of  a  preacher 
in  Jefferson  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
■who,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  a  certain  person- 
age, characterized  him  as  the  "  Rough  and  Ready 
of  the  infernal  regions." 

Now,  let  me  briefly  consider  what  are  the  mo- 
tives of  the  President  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  so  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  us — he  declared  in  his  message  last  year, 
and  he  reiterates  the  declaration  in  the  message  of 
the  present  year — that  his  object  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  now,  "  Peace  I"  Peace  ! 
I  will  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  President. 
I  will  not  imitate  in  that  respect  his  own  bad  ex- 
ample. Doubtless  he  is  a  sincere  man,  but  unfor- 
tunate in  this,  that  his  acts  are  often  the  reverse  of 
his  intentions.  I  believe  him  to  be  as  sincere  now 
as  when  he  professed  his  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  protective  tariff  in  the  Kane  letter,  or  as 
when,  more  recently,  he  declared  for  "the  whole 
of  Oregon."  He  was  a  protective  ta^-iff  man,  a 
54° 40'  man,  and  now  he  is  a  "peace"  man. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  modes  by  which 
he  seeks  his  ends  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Not 
Coelebsin  search  of  a  wife  had  more  misadventures 
than  Polk  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  At  a  period  of 
profound  tranquillity,  he  orders  an  army  to  invade 
the  soil  of  Mexico  to  "conquer  a  peace!"  That 
was  the  beginning.  The  Mexicans  are  driven  from 
their  homes,  their  army  defeated,  and  our  victo- 
rious troops  penetrate  further  into  the  interior,  and 
capture  Monterey.  The  commanding  general 
grants  an  armistice,  with  the  view  of  opening  ne- 
gotiations to  obtain  that  peace  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  so  much  at  heart.  But  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  President's  system;  and  no  sooner 
does  he  hear  or  it  than  he  orders  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  armistice  and  the  renewal  of 
hostilities.  He  sends  Scott  to  capture  Vera  Cruz 
and  march  to  the  capital,  where  it  is  supposed  this 
philosopher's  stone  may  at  last  be  found.  After 
a  series  of  bloody  battles,  of  brilliant  \'ictories 
this  point  is  reached,  and  the  "halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas"  lie  open  to  the  conquerors  of  Mexico. 
Here,  again,  negotiations  are  opened.  The  Mex- 
icans offer  to  cede  to  us — I  will  not  pretend  to  be 
exact — but  something  like  one-third  of  their  terri- 


tory. This  offer,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
President,  is  rejected,  and  hostilities  recommence. 
And  still  we  are  fighting  for  peace  ! 

How  liable  are  tnen  to  be  misunderstood  !  With- 
out this  explanation,  Mr.  Polk  might  be  supposed 
not  to  be  averse  to  war.  And  not  Mr.  Polk  only, 
but  all  his  Cabinet  are  the  friends  of  peace.  I 
have  seen  it  under  their  own  hands;  I  have  seen 
their  printed  declarations  to  that  effect;  and  one  of 
them,  I  remember,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  that 
on  the  subject  of  war  he  is  "  almost  a  Cluaker." 
Almost  a  GLuaker,  sir!  Yes,  sir,  this  is  a  Cluaker 
Cabinet;  a  Gluaker  Cabinet,  seeking  peace! 

But,  let  me  ask,  why  was  not  peace  made  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Mexico?  What  was  the  real 
difficulty?  Was  it  one  of  territory?  I  think  not. 
I  think  not,  from  reading  the  correspondence.  I 
,  think  that  the  Mexicans,  sooner  than  that  the  war 
should  be  renewed,  would  have  been  willing  to 
cede  to  us  all  their  unoccupied  territory;  but  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off  on  a  point  of  honor — be- 
cause they  would  not  sell  us  New  Mexico,  an  in- 
habited portion  of  their  republic;  because  they 
would  not  sell  us  their  countrymen.  This  is,  in 
effect,  the  language  of  the  Mexican  commission- 
ers: "We  cannot  contend  with  you;  you  are 
braver  and  stronger  than  we,  and  more  skilled  in 
war.  Do  you  want  land?  Take  it;  take  one-half, 
two-thirds;  take  all  the  unoccupied  territory  of  the 
republic.  But  you  ask  more;  you  ask  us,to  as- 
sign to  yon,  to  barter  away,  the  people  of  New 
Mexico.  You  ask  us  to  sell  Mexicans.  We  can- 
not do  that.  No,  if  they  must  perish,  we  will  per- 
ish. 'Let  us  perish  together!'"  It  may,  per- 
haps, in  these  "  progressive"  days,  l)e  considered 
unpatriotic  to  pity  a  fallen  foe — to  admire  virtue  in 
an  enemy.  Yet  I  will  confess  that  I  am  touched 
at  this  spectacle  of  a  nation,  forlorn,  yet  sublime, 
raising  its  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  resolving  to  per- 
ish rather  than  submit  to  dishonor. 

And  now  the  President,  still  searching  for 
"  peace,"  comes  to  us  for  more  men,  more  money, 
and  demands  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  into  the  "vital  parts"  of  the  enemy.  He 
seeks  peace  as  Sangrado  sought  health — by  letting 
blood.  Sir,  how  much  of  Mexico  is  embraced 
within  the  term  peace,  as  employed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message?  We  know  what  it  included  in 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Trist.  But  since  that  time 
the  expenses  of  the  war  have  greatly  increased, 
and  we  are  to  have  indemnity  for  those  expenses. 
We  are  to  recover  the  debt  with  costs.  The  ex- 
penses are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  fund  out  of 
which  they  are  to  be  paid  is  as  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. The  President  tells  us  he  is  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  nationality  of  Mexico.  But  what  rem- 
nant is  it  of  Mexico  of  which  he  desires  to  pre- 
serve the  nationality?  And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  whole  is  absorbed?  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  seems  to  contemplate  this  as  a  not 
improbable  consequence  of  his  policy.  He  has 
sought  peace,  and  found  only  war;  in  seeking  to 
preserve  the  nationality  of  Mexico,  he  may  find 
her  destruction.  But  if  that  shall  happen,  then 
let  the  world  witness,  that  it  will  have  happened 
contrary  to  the  anxious  desires,  to  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  President,  and  is  the  sole  consequence 
of  the  obstinacy  of  Mexico  in  an  aggressive  war, 
a  war  of  invasion,  commenced  and  prosecuted  by 
her.  These  are  among  the  truths  upon  which 
rests  that  Democratic  column,  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  [Mr.  McClernand,]  and 
appropriately  dedicated  by  him  to  James  K.  Polk. 

Sir,  let  us  not  be  hypocrites  in  this  business;  let 
us  say  plainly  and  boldly  what  we  mean.  If  you 
would  be  conquerors,  use  their  language;  speak  of 
conquest,  of  glory,  of  extended  dominion.  But 
don'l  sentimentalize;  don't  drivel  morality;  don't 
desecrate  the  name  of  religion.  Away  with  this 
wretched  cant  about  a  "  manifest  destiny,"  a  "di- 
vine mission,"  a  warrant  from  the  Most  High,  to 
civilize,  and  christianize,  and  democratize  our  sis- 
ter republics  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon;  senti- 
ments which  have  found  their  way  from  dinner- 
table  toasts  and  "  Empire  club"  harangues,  to  the 
mouths  of  grave  Senators,  and  even,  I  have  heard, 
to  the  pulpit  itself;  but  which  seem  to  me,  I  say 
it  with  deference,  fit  only  to  be  preached  by  a  Friar 
Tuck  to  a  band  of  robbers.  And  this  is  patriot- 
ism! Sir,  I  turn  from  Jaines  K.  Polk,  tlie  dis- 
penser of  the  spoils — I  turn  from  Polk  to  Wash- 
ington, to  learn  what  patriotism  is.     There  I  find 


the  virtues  dwellitlg  together  !  Tliere  I  find  a  pa- 
triotism, surrounded,  hallowed,  adorned,  by  truth, 
justice,  humanity.  Who,  for  all  Oregon  or  all 
Mexico,  who  would  that  the  pure  fame  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  should  be  sullied  by  a  single 
fiilsehood,  a  single  instance  of  rapacity  or  injus- 
tice? No;  let  his  image  rise  to  men's  memories, 
to  the  most  distant  times,  pure  as  the  marble  in 
which  his  form  is  sculptured  within  these  enclo- 
sures, serene,  sublime — bearing  the  sword,  but  a 
sword  that  was  drawn  for  liberty,  not  for  conquest; 
a  sword  that  was  never  stained  but  with  the  blood 
of  an  invader!  Such  I  would  have  the  fame  of 
my  country.  Such  has  been  the  fame  of  my  coun- 
try. I  would  not  sell  such  fame  for  all  the  trophies 
of  all  the  conquerors  who  have  ever  devastated  the 
earth;  not  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  for  which 
Coitez  and  Pizarro  waded  through  blood — not 
though  the  mountains  of  Mexico  were  compact  of 
solid  gold. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Morse,] 
has  charged  the  Whigs  with  inconsistency,  in  this, 
that,  having  declared  this  war  unconstitutional  and 
unjust,  they  nevertheless  vole  supplies  to  our  sol- 
diers, and  that,  having  the  power  to  produce  peace,- 
they  do  not  use  that  power.  Sir,  similar  language 
I  have  heard  before;  and  I  select  it  where  I  find  it 
in  the  most  distinct  and  palpable  form.  The  gen- 
tleman's argument  is  defective  in  this  respect,  that 
his  premises  are  false  and  his  conclusion  illogical. 
It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Whigs  have  declared  this 
war  unconstitutional.  They  have  voted  that  it 
was  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent; but,  as  it  has  since  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, I  suppose  it  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  is  con- 
stitutionally prosecuted  now.  The  Whigs  have 
not  said  that  this  war  is  unjust;  they  have  de- 
clared that  it  was  unnecessary.  In  judging  us,  let 
us  be  ludged  by  our  own  words,  and  not  by  those 
put  into  our  mouths  by  political  opponents.  I  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  express  my  own  opinion 
as  to  the  justice  of  this  war.  I  am  the  friend  of 
peace.  As  such  I  am  ready  to  take  whatever  un- 
popularity may  attach  itself  to  me.  I  believe  few 
wars  necessary;  and  I  don't  doubt  that  an  unne- 
cessary war  is  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
But  the  word  unjust  is  commonly  used  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  A  man  may  have  a  claim  against  an- 
other,* good  in  law  and  in  equity,  but  to  collect 
which  he  unnecessarily  and  oppressively  resoitsto 
legal  process;  in  this  his  conduct  would  not  be 
justifiable,  but  we  would  not  say  that  he  prosecu- 
ted an  unjust  claim.  1  think  this  war  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  unjustifiable;  but  I  don't  think  that, 
as  between  us  and  Mexico,  justice  is  on  her  and 
injustice  on  our  side.  There  is  mutual  fault.  We 
have  just  reason  to  complain  of  many  wrongs  in 
Mexico.  She  was  wrong  in  committing  spolia- 
tions on  ourcommerce,  wrong  in  not  paying  us  for 
such  injuries,  wrong  (though  under  extenuating 
circumstances)  in  not  receiving  our  minister  tojie- 
gotiate  on  the  question  of  boundary. 

THE  LOAN  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  G.  S.  HOUSTON, 

OF  ALABAMA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  15,  1848.    " 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  Bill  authorizing  a  Loan  of  $18,500,000 — 

Mr.  HOUSTON  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  for  several  days 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  floor  towards  the  evening, 
that  I  might  have  the  morning  for  my  speech;  but 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts,  and  de- 
siring, before  the  debate  shall  close  upon  this  bill, 
to  submit  some  remarks  in  reply  to  the  honorable 


[*At  this  point  the  Speaker's  hammer  fell.  It  is  an  incon- 
venience of  the  hnnr  rule  that,  from  a  miscalculiilion  of  time, 
one  may  be  compplled  to  omit  what  he  principally  desired 
to  say.  I  intended,  and  supposed  that  I  should  liave  had 
time,  to  defend  the  conduct  and  maintain  the  consistency.of 
Whigs  in  voting  such  supphes  as  were  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  lionor  of  our  army ;  to  consider  what  was  their 
duty,  in  this  respect,  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and 
under  what  conditions  and  restrictions  supplies  should  be 
granted  ;  and,  lastly,  to  inquire  wliat  was  the  real  ohstacle 
to  peace,  and  how  that  obstacle  could  be  removed.  I  have 
not  thought  proper,  however,  f)i  publishing  my  remarks,  to 
do  more  than  add  a  few  sentences  necessary  to  render  clear 
my  meaning  in  what  immediately  precedes  them.] 


1848.] 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  them  now. 

I  intend  to  disregard  the  example  of  those  in  this 
debate  who  have  been  so  far  misled  by  their  preju- 
dices or  passions  as  to  descend  from  the  dignity  of 
their  positions  as  Representatives  of  the  people, 
and  use  language  unfit,  not  only  for  this  Hall,  but 
for  any  other,  where  courtesy  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  its  deliberations.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
respecting  the  bill  under  consideration.  What 
an  extraordinary  spectacle  has  been  exhibited 
by  that  gentleman!  Here  is  a  bill,  (vitally  im- 
portant as  regards  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment,) which  he  and  his  friends  have  framed  to 
suit  themselves,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  but  also  as  to  its  details.  And  yet  he  is 
the  very  first  to  assail  it  publicly  in  this  commit- 
tee, jiresenting  objections  to  it,  which,  if  true, 
seem  to  be  insuperable,  and  forbid  its  passage. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  this?  Are  we 
here  for  the  mere  purpose  of  registering,  regard- 
less of  our  own  opinions,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Administration?  Is  it  our  business  to  carry 
out  '^Executive  recommendations,'''  when  in  con- 
flict with  our  own  matured  judgments?  or  is  it 
our  business  and  purpose  to  do  what  we  believe 
to  be  proper,  in  the  discharge  of  our  solemn  trust 
as  representatives  of  the  people?  The  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  said  he  made  the 
motion  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  loan  from 
$18,500,000  to  $16,000,000,  "  in  accordance  to  the 
'  Executive  recommendalion.  He  had  made  this 
'  motion,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
'  does  not  ask  for  more,  and  not  from  a  belief  of 
'  his  own  that  this  sum  will  suffice  to  carry  the 
'  Government  to  the  1st  of  July,  when  a  new  fis- 
'  cal  year  commences.  On  the  contrary,  he  feared, 
'  and  indeed  he  might  say  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
'  instead  of  sixteen,  from  twenty  to  tioenti/five  mil- 
'  lions  would  be  wanted  to  carry  us  safely  to  the 
•  end  of  this  year." 

Again  he  said  :  "  If  we  would  make  safe  pro- 
'  vision  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  shall  restore 
'  the  $2,860,000  which  were  taken  away  from 
'  the  Q,uartermaster  General's  original  estimate.'' 
Now,  I  put  it  to  the"  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vinton]  and  to  this  committee,  and  ask,  what 
system  of  political  morals  is  this,  by  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  under  all  of  his 
multiplied  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Repvesentatives  and  the  head  of  one  of  its  most 
important  committees,  can  report  to  the  House,  of 
his  own  choice,  a  bill,  which,  in  his  conscience,  he 
believes  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment?— which  he  believes  will  not  "carry  us 
safety  to  the  end  of  this  ijear,'''  or  that  he  can  move 
to  make  it  so  on  the  recfrmmendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  any  one  else?  Does  he  not  intend  to 
"  Hiflfce  safe  provision  for  the  present  fiscal  year?'" 
Does  he  propose  or  desire  to  stop  the  wheels  of  this 
Government?  If  not,  why  does  he  bring  forward 
a  bill  which  he  says  will  not  carry  us  safely  through 
the  year?  Why  did  he  not  bring  in  a  bill  asking 
for  "  twenty  or  twenty  five  in'illions,"  which,  he  says, 
his  Judgment  tells  him  is  necessary  to  "  make  safe 
provision  for  the  present  fiscal  year?" 

But  the  gentleman  does  not,  in  other  respects, 
shape  his  bill  "in  accordance  to  Executive  recom- 
juendation ;'''  for,  while  he  seems  willing  to  reduce 
the  amount  even  below  the  point  which  will  en- 
able us  to  pass  safely  through  this  year,  he  is 
unwilling  to  yield  to  the  balance  of  rflose  recom- 
mendations. He  may  hope,  in  this  way,  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  it  himself,  by  throwing  it  upon 
the  Administration.  In  that  he  will  most  certainly 
fail.  The  Administration  is  responsible  for  its 
own  recommendations,  and  nothing  further.  It 
does  not  wish  to  evade  any  part  of  that  responsi- 
bility; but  for  the  measures  of  its  enemies  it  is  not 
in  the  least  responsible. 

That  gentleman  argued  that  we  could  not  get  the 
money,  under  this  bill,  even  if  it  were  now  a  law, 
because  of  the  pecuniary  pressure  under  which 
the  country  is  laboring.  Will  he,  then,  explain  to 
this  committee  why  he  changed  the  character  of 
the  bill,  from  that  which  was  recommended  by  the 
"  Executive,"  by  striking  out  the  provision  giving 
the  alternative  between  treasury  notes  and  stock  ?  . 

Mr. VINTON  here  interposed  tosay  thathenever 
had  said  that  the  money  could  not  be  raised. 


Mr.  HOUSTON.     I  admit  that  he  did  not  say 

so,  in  express  words;  nor  did  I  charge  that  upon 
him.  I  said  that  his  argument  went  to  show  that 
fact,  and  he  now  carefully  denies  what  I  never 
charged.  If  he  did  not  intend  to  create  the  opinion 
that  the  loan  could  not  be  negotiated  under  this  bill, 
why  did  he  assert,  and  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  present  six  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  Government 
are  now  below  par?  Will  he  undertake  to  say 
that  other  six  per  cent.  Govei-nmcnt  stocks  would 
command  a  higher  price  in  the  stock  market;  and 
especially  when  he  claims  for  some  of  those,  which 
he  says  are  below  par,  a  pledge  of  the  public  lands, 
which  is  more  than  he  designs  in  his  bill  for  the 
proposed  loan  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  : 

"  Perhaps  itwoiilfl  not  be  going  tin  Hirto  say,  that  piittine 
wholly  out  of  view  the  distress  and  derangfnicnt  which  the 
Govfirnment  must  prodnee  by  going  now  into  the  nioney- 
nmrliet  as  a  borrower,  for  every  dollar  it  borrows  it  vdll  cause 
the  loss  of  more  than  another  dollar  to  the  business  of  the 
couvtry." 

According  to  his  own  showing,  then,  every  dol- 
lar obtained  under  his  own  bill  "will  cause  the 
loss  of  more  than  another  dollar  to  the  business  of  the 
country." 

This  is  his  precise  language.  Now,  sir,  without 
undertaking  to  reply  to  this  very  extraordinary  pre- 
diction, or  attempting  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  his 
prophecy,  I  will,  with  all  proper  respect,  ask  that 
gentleman,  if  he  really  thought  what  he  said  was 
correct,  how  he  could  report  and  vote  for  his  bill? 
Is  it  his  object  to  injure  the  business  and  pj-os- 
perity  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
loan?  Pass  this  bill,  and,  according  to  his  argu- 
ment, his  own  bill  will  ^-' ca^ise  the  loss"  of  from 
$16,000,000  to  $20,000,000  to  the  business  of  the 
country.  And  I  wish  it  borne  in  mind,  that  this 
was  done  by  the  chairman  [Mr.  Vinton]  and  his 
friends,  of  iheir  own  choice,  and  not  "in  accordance 
to  Executive  recommendation."  The  feature  of  the 
bill  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration,  was  stricken  out 
by  them,  thereby  refusing  the  compound  loan  of 
notes  and  stock.  The  operation  of  treasury  notes 
any  man,  who  has  pro[ierly  exaniined  the  subject, 
can  but  know  must  largely  aid  and  promote  instead 
of  injure  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But  the  honorable  chairman  further  says: 

"And  here  he  would  add,  that  the  Government  commit- 
ted, if  possible,  a  still  greater  blunder  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  loan  was  issued.  Having  ?ot  what  the  Ser^-etary 
calls  a  divorce  from  the  banks,  wliich  the  Government  hail 
loiig  been  snina  for,  and  which  took  eflecl  on  the  first  of  the 
last  year,  jtHt  at  the  monieiit  when  the  law  went  into  oper- 
ation requiring  all  payments  to  the  Government  to  be  made 
in  specie,  and  vvhich  enjoined  it  on  the  Government  to  pay 
its  debts  in  coin  also,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  great  haste 
to  set  up  the  business  of  bmiking  in  a  description  of  paper 
credit  which  the  records  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
of. the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  abundantly  prove  to  be 
far  more  worthless  than  bank  paper,  if  pushed  to  any  great 
extent  beyond  what  the  accruing  revenues  would  absorti." 

Did  not  the  gentleman  vote  for  the  issue  of  the 
very  treasury  notes  which  he  now  condemns  as 
more  worthless  than  bank  paper?  The  Jotirnal 
proves  that  he  voted  for  the  very  measure  which 
he  now  condemns  in  the  SecretaryjOf  the  Treasury; 
so  that  the  act,  which  he  calls  a  great  blunder,  was 
committed  by-  himself.  Why,  then,  this  great 
and  sudden  change  of  opinion  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means?  He  says 
the  Secretary  committed  "the  great  oversight" 
of  issuinH'  these  treasury  notes  in  exchange  for 
specie.  The  law  expressly  authorized  him  to  hy- 
pothecate them  for  specie.  The  gentleman  voted 
for  that  very  clause;  and  now,  because  the  Secre- 
tary has  complied  with  the  law,  it  is  charged  as  a 
"  blunder" — an  "  oversight."  When  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  was  indulging 
in  such  harshness  of  remark  against  the  issue — the 
hypothecation  of  treasury  notes,  he  forgot  to  ap- 
prise this  committee  of  these  facts,  and  that  his  full 
approval  was  given  at  the  last  session  of  the  course 
since  adopted  by  the  Secretary.  I  will  read  the 
law  upon  this  subject,  for  which  the  gentleman 
voted,  and  under  which  the  Secretary  acted:  § 
'"  "  Sec.  4.  .^iirf  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  President  of  the  tJnited  States,  to  cause  to  be  issued 
such  portion  of  the  said  treasury  notes  as  the  President  may 
think  expedient,  in  paymentof  debts  due  hythe  United  States, 
to  such  public  creditors  or  other  persons  as  may  choose  to  re- 
ceive such  notes  in  ■payment,  as  aforesaid,  at  par.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  further  authorize  d  .with  the 
approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  to  borrow 
from  lime  to  lime  suckl  sums  as  thePresident  may  think 


expedient  on  the  credit  of  mchnotes :  Promhd,  hoirceer,  That 
no  treasury  notes  shall  be  pledged,  hypothecated,  sold,  or  dis- 
posed of  in  anywise,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  any  sym  less  than  the  amount  of  sucli  notes, 
including  the  principal  and  interest  thereon,  when  disposed 
of." 

I  am  rnformed  that  another  gentleman  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House,  [Mr.  Crozier,]  who  has 
indulged  in  the  same  bitterness  of  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  voted  at  the  last 
Congress  for  the  same  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of 
twenty-three  millions  and  the  reissue  of  five  mil- 
lions of  such  notes.  How  beautifully  consistent 
are  gentlemen!  I  deny,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary's  report  and  statements  as  laid  upon  our 
tables,  that  he  has  paid,  since  the  "divorce  of  the 
Government  from  banks,"  one  dollar  to  a  creditor 
of  the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  in  paper 
money  of  any  kind,  unless  such  mode  of  payment 
was  preferred  by  such  creditor,  which  the  law  Just 
read, '(and  for  which  those  gentlemen  voted,)  ex- 
pressly authorizes.  By  reference  to  table  U,  page 
70,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  to  this  session,  the  following 
facts  will  appear,  which  will  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  charge  thus  made; 
"U. 

"Amount  leceived  in  specie  from  all  sources,  ctistcms, 
lands,  miscellaneous,  and  loans,  from  1st  January  to  1st 
December,  1847,  ,<J-48,667,886  18. 

"Amount  of  disburseuimts  in  specie  from  1st  January  to 
1st  December,  1847,  §48,226,516  31. 

"Treasury  Department, 

Register's  Office,  December  1,  1847. 

"DANIEL  GRAHAM,  Register." 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  instead  of  dealing  in  paper 
money  of  any  kind,  has  dealt  exclusively  in  spe- 
cie— the  constitutional  currency.  If  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
moved  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  proposed  loan, 
as  he  says,  "  in  accordance  to  Executive  recom- 
mendation," why  did  he  not,  for  the  same  reason, 
retain  the  other  features  of  that  same  recommenda- 
tion ?  Why  did  he  not  retain  the  treasury  note 
feature,  and  thereby  make  it  certain  that  the  loan 
will  be  taken?  This  would  have  enabled  him,  to 
avoid  inflicting  that  terrible  injury  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  which  he  says  his  bill  will 
cause.  Again,  sir,  if  you  restrict  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  loan  to  stocks,  and  nothins:  else,  you 
thereby  destroy  competition  for  the  loan,  and 
place  the  Government  in  the  power  of  capitalists; 
whereas,  if  you  authorize  the  alternative  of  stocks 
or  notes,  yoti  would  find  that  hundrejjs  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — yes,  sir,  millions — would  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of,  and  be  taken  up  by, 
persons  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  out  of  your 
commercial  ciMes:  the  large  masses  of  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  laboring,  industrious  men,  who 
would  like  to  make  investments,  many  of  them,  of 
small  sums,  and  who  would  never  think  of  sub- 
scribing or  bidding  for  stocks,  would  hand  up  their 
specie,  and  receive  treasury  notes  at  six  percent, 
interest.  They  could  hold  those  notes  as  an  in- 
vestment, in  every  regard  equal  to  stock,  and 
if  they  should  see  a  chance,  they  could  use  them 
as  money.  At  the  maturity  of  the  notes,  they 
could  either  have  the  specie  for  them,  have  them 
renewed,  or  converted  into  stocks. 

Then,  if  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  wish  to 
fasten  the  responsibility  of  this  loan  upon  the 
Administration,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
fairness,  do  they  not  give  to  it,  its  own  recom- 
mendations? Do  they  think,  after  mutilating  the 
recommendations,  they  can,  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  of  the  loan,  charge  it  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration ?  Suppose  this  bill  should  become  a  law 
in  its  present  form,  and  the  Government  should  be 
unable  to  raise  the  money  under  it:  who  would 
stand  responsible  to  the  country  for  it  ?  Or,  sup- 
pose the  money  should  be  raised,  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  says,  by  injurhrg  the  business  of 
the  country  to  more  than  the  amount  of  the  loan,  who 
would  be  properly  chargeable  with  these  disasters  ? 
Certainly  not  the  Adrninistration;  for  had  its  re- 
commendations met  with  favor  in  the  Plouse,  both 
of  these  evils  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
honor  and  faith  of  the  Government  preserved  and 
protected.  There  can  be  no  compromise  or  divi- 
sion of  this  responsibility:  the  Opposition  must 
take  it,  or  they  must  give  it  to  us;  we  ai-e  willmg 
to  assume  it,  if  they  will  give  us  our  measures. 
If,  however,  they  refuse,  or  change  the  measures 
we  may  prefer,  then  the  responsibility  is  theirs. 
Why  was  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
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changed  from  six  Democrats  and  three  Whigs,  to 
three"  Democrats  and  six  Whigs?  But  for  this 
change,  that  committee  would  have  reported  the 
bill  the  minority  have  presented.  'Its  composition, 
however,  has  been  chansjed.  But,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward  a  bill  embodying  either  the  views  of 
the  majority,  or  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration,  it  reports  a  bill 
not  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  theTreasury, 
and  one  which  its  chairman  seems  to  disown,  and 
is  the  first  to  assail.  Who  will  be  willing  to  take 
up  that  bantling  after  his  assault  upon  it,  virtually 
denying  its  paternity?  We  on  this  side  of  the 
House  prefer  a  different  one,  and  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  it  suit  our  views,  had  we  the  majority 
to  enable  us  to  do  it.  My  friend  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  MoREHEAD,]  with  true  Kentucky  chivalry, 
may  be  willing  to  support  and  nourish  it,  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  he  regrets  that  his  chairman  has  aban- 
doned it. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  exerts, 
necessarily,  from  the  position  he  occupies,  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  everything  connected 
with  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
is  second  to  no  man  in  the  Government  except  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  hardly  second  even 
to  the  Secretary  himself.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  a  gentleman  thus  situated  should  well 
mature  his  opinions  and  calculations,  before  he 
publishes  them  to  the  world;  he  should  weigh 
well  every  statement  before  he  makes  it,  other- 
wise he  may  inflict  a  stab  on  the  most  delicate  and 
vital  part  of  the  Govei-nment — its  fiscal  operations 
— and,  by  so  doing,  destroy  confidence,  create  a 
panic  improperly  and  unnecessarily  in  the  mone- 
tary affairs  of  the  country,  and  in  that  way  crush 
its  business  and  prosperity.  The  honorable  chair- 
man of  that  committee  says — 

1st.  That  this  loan,  instead  of  $]6,000,000, 
should  be  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

2d.  The  loan  for  next  year,  (ending  30th  June, 
1849,)  instead  of  $20,500,000,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (should  the  war  con- 
tinue,) should  be  from  §35,000,000  to  $38„500,000. 

3d.  That  the  i^ublic  debt  will,  on  the  30th  June, 

1848,  be  from  $66,000,000  to  $73,800,000. 

4th.  That   the  public  debt,   on   the  30th  June, 

1849,  will  be  from  $104,500,000  to  $112,300,000. 
Now,  sir,  these  stafements  are  not  entitled  to  be 

dignified  by  beins:  called  estimates;  they  are  the 
merest  guesses  ever  published.  That  gentleman 
has,  or  should  have,  all  of  the  treasury  estimates 
before  him;  and  with  that  very  great  advantage, 
he  should  have  been  able  to  point  out  their  errors 
and  mistakes;  to  use  his  own  language,  he  "ouglu 
to  be  able  to  make  a  reasonable  approach  to  truth." 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  do  so?  Instead  of  that,' he 
allows  himself  from  three  and  a  half  to  near  eight 
jni/Zions "gap"  to  play  upon — lai-ger,  sir,  than  was 
the  accidental  errorof  one  of  the  clerks  in  theTrea.s- 
ury  Department,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  that  gentleman  what 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  30th  June, 
1848 — a  period  near  at  hand — and  he  should  say  from 
$66,000,000  to  $73,800,000:  would  you  not  at  once 
say  he  was  guessing — giving  himself  $7,800,000, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point?  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  member  of  this  Congress  who 
could  not  guess  quite  as  well.  Again,  he  says  the 
Secretary  over-estimated  his  revenues  for  this  fiscal 
year  by  $5,000,000,  and  that  the  expenditures 
were  under-estimated  by  $2,860,000;  and  these 
two  amounts  he  adds  to  the  $16,000,000,  and  says 
they  make  the  sum  of  $22,860,000,  which  he  thinks 
should  be  the  amount  of  this  loan.  Now, every  per- 
son who  can  add  three  sums  together,  will  at  once 
see  that  he  is  in  an  error,  in  his  result,  of  $]  ,000,000. 
He  charges  that  the  Secretary  has  erred  as  to  the 
deficit  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30lh  .Tunc,  1849, 
by  $17,000,000;  for  instead  of  $20,500,000,  as  esti- 
mated, he  says  it  should  be  $38,500,000;  there  is 
another  mistake  of  $1,000,000.  If  he  is  correct  in 
his  estimates,  tlie  difference  would  be  $18,000,000, 
in  place  of  $17,000,000.  These,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  mere  mistakes  in  adding  pnd  subtracting  given 
amounts,  to  which  we  are  all  liable;  but  then  they 
preclude  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  from  trying 
to  make  a  noise  about  the  mistake  which  occurred 
in  theTreasury  Department,  and  I  use  them  in  no 
other  way,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 


But  I  must  pass  to  the  estimates.  I  thought  I 
saw  in  his  seat  a  few  minutes  since  a  gentleman 
famous  on  tariffs,  iron,  coal,  labor,  and  all  that. 
I  regret  that  he  has  walked  out,  as  I  had  a  word 
to  say  to  him. 

Mr.  STEWART,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  here: 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  That  gentleman  told  the 
House  some  few  days  since,  that  the  tariff  of  1846, 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  had  yielded  but 
twenty-three  millions  of  revenue.  Is  that  a  fair 
calculation?  Could  he  intend  to  convey  this  idea 
as  a  correct  one?  The  tariff  of  1846  did  not  go 
into  operation  until  December  of  that  year,  and 
therefore  there  was  in  that  year  five  months  under 
the  gentleman's  own  beloved  tariff  of  1842. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Does  the  gentleman  contra- 
dict any  rme  thina:  that  I  said  ? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  have  not  the  time  now  to 
enter  into  a  tariff  discussion  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  reply,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  cor- 
rect position  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Will  you  point  out  one  that 
is  not? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
one.  There  is  not  a  man  of  common  sense  in  the 
House  who  does  not  know  that  the  tariff  of  1846 
did  not  go  into  operation  till  five  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  on  first  of  July, 
]S46.  It  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1846,  and  therefore  the  gentleman's 
statement  cannot  be  correct. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  this  committee, 
first,  to  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  then  to  the  estimates  of  expenditures, 
and  will  explain  why,  in  some  cases,  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  and  present  fiscal  years  exceeded 
the  estimates. 

In  July,  1846,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
response  to  a  call  of  the  Senate  inquiring  as  to 
the  probable  amount  of  revenue  which  would  be 
realized  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  estimated  from 
customs  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1847, 
$27,835,731.  In  December,  1846,  the  Secretary, 
in  estimatins:  to.  Congress,  adopted  precisely  his 
estimates  of  July  of  that  year,  and  estimated  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  at  $28,000,000; 
his  estimates,  therefore,  were  for  two  years,  and 
amounted  to£ether  to  $55,835,731.  I  speak  of  the 
customs  alone;  for  to  them  I  propose,  for  the 
present,  to  address  my  remarks,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  this  committee  that  the  Secretary's 
estimates,  made  in  December,  1846,  will  be  real- 
ized, although,  as  1  intend  presently  to  show,  there 
was  a  very  great  and  unexpected  falling  off  of  the 
five  months  of  those  years  which  wei-e  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  will  be  reipem- 
bered,  that  the  estimates  embraced  twenty-four 
months,  covering  the  fiscal  years  ending  30th  June, 
1847  and  1848,  and  amounted  to  $55,835,731.  1 
wish  it  also  remembered,  that  the  first  five  months 
of  the  twenty-four  were  under  the  tariff  of  1842;  the 
other  nineteen  under  the  tariff  of  1846.  Receipts 
under  the  tariff  of  1842  had  been  declining;  so  that 
the  amount  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1846,  was 
considerably  less  than  for  1845.  When  the  Sec- 
retary, in  December,  1846,  submitted  his  estimates 
for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first-named  year  was  known  to  be  $6,153,826  58. 
True,  it  exhibited  a  further  decline  of  receipts 
under  that  tariff;  but  the  supposition  was,  that  the 
increase,  under  the  law  of  1846,  would  fully  make 
up  the  deficit,  even  for  the  year  1847.  In  that,  it 
seems  the  Secretary  was  mistaken,  although  I 
think  ths  aggregate  estimates  for  the  two  years 
-will  be  reached.  Let  us  take  it  then  by  quarters, 
or  months,  if  gentlemen  prefer  it,  and  I  tliink  we 
will  find,  not  onl)^  that  the  great  falling  off  was 
under  tlie  old  law,  but  that  the  estimates  will  be 
fully  realized  under  the  existing  tariff,  so  far  as 
estimates  have  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  first  quarter  (three 
months  of  the  five)  yielded  $6,153,826  58;  the 
other  two  months  (October  and  November,  1846) 
of  the  five,  yielded  the  unprecedentedly  small  sum 
of  $1,688,480  32;  making  the  amount  for  the  five 
months  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  §7,842,306  90.  The 
other  seven  months  of  the  same  fiscal  year,  but 
under  the  tariff  of  1846,  amounted  to  $15,905,557  76; 
making  the  whole  sum  for  that  year  $23,747,864  66; 
being  less  by  $4,087,866  34  than  the  Secretary's 
estimate.     I  now  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  tell  me 


when  and  where  the  diminution  occurred.  Was 
it  in  the  five,  or  the  seven  months?  The  seven 
yielded  more  than  double  the  five.  But  who,  sir, 
could  have  anticipated  so  great  a  decrease  under 
the  law  of  1842,  as  occurred  in  October  and  No- 
vember— only  $844,240  16  per  month,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $10,130,881  92  per  year?  Discard,  then,  if 
you  please,  the  calculation  based  upon  the  sepa- 
rate receipts  in  October  and  November,  and  take 
the  average  of  the  entire  five  months,  which  will 
be  $1,568,46!  38  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$18,821,536  56  per  year,  and  over  nine  miUions 
short  of  the  estimates;  being  less  than  the  average 
of  the  seven  months  by  $8,445,133  80  for  the  year. 
I  will  now  return  to  the  estimates  and  receipts 
for  the  two  years  ending  30th  of  June,  1847,  and 
30th  of  June,  1848,  and  see  whether  the  receipts 
will  probably  equal  the  estimates. 

The  receipts  for  the  first  and  i^econd  quarters  of 
this  fiscal  year,  amount  to  $16,444,132  25;  for  the 
month  of  January  (1848)  alone,  about  §3,200,000; 
for  the  first  week  in  February,  over  $1,000,000.  I 
will  re-state: 

E:*timate   of  receipts  from  customs  for  tlie 
fiscal  vpurs  ei](1inj{30th  of  June,  1847,  and 

3  th  of  June,  1348 .' $55,835,731  00 

Actual  rccpipts  for  first  quarter  of  v«a'   1847, 

iiiidcr  tarifl'  of  1842 $6,153,826  58 

Recpipts  for  two  months  (Oc- 
tober and  November,  184(5) 
of  second  quarter  of  same 
year,  under  tariff  of  1842...      1,688,480  32 

Entire    receipts   for  the    five 

months  of  the  two   yeirs, 

under  the  tariff  of  1842 $7,842,306  90 

Receipts  for  the  other  seven 

montlis  of  same  fi.scal  vear, 

but  under  the  tariffof  1846. .     15,905,.557  76 

Entire   receipts  for  the  year 

-endins!  30th  June,  1847 $23,747,864  66 

Receipts  for  first  and  second 

quarters  (si.y  inontiis)  of  the 

year  endins;  30th  June,  1848, 

(this  vear,)  under  the  tarifT 

of  1846 16,444,1;B  95 

Receipts    for    January,   1848, 

about 3,200,000  00 

43,391,995  91 

Entire  receipt?  of  nineteen  of 

the  twenty-four  mouths....  $43,391,995  91 

$12,443,734  09 

So  that  nineteen  of  the  twenty-four  months  for 
which  estimates  were  submitted  to  Congress  in 
December,  1846,  have  yielded  $43,391,996  91— 
leaving  the  five  months  yet  to  come  to  make  up 
$12,443,734  09.  If  we  (leduct  the  first  week  in 
February,  1848— say  $1,000,000,  which  is  about 
the  receipts — there  will  be  left  to  be  raised  in  the 
balance  of  the  time  only  $11,443,734  09.  Now, 
if  we  take  the  average  of  the  nineteen  months — 
$2,283,789  31— for  the  coming  five,  it  will  leave 
a  deficit  between  the  estimates  and  receipts  of 
about  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  two  years, 
notwithstanding,  the  average  for  that  time  was 
much  reduced,  because  of  the  small  receipts  in  the 
five  months  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  as  before 
shown.  The  average  is  much  reduced  also,  from 
the  fact  that  the  receipts  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  were  small,  and  especially  in  the  month 
of  December,  mainly  from  adverse  winds,  which 
prevented  vessels  from  coming  into  port,  and  v.'hich 
are  now  being  made  up,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
large  receipts  in  .January  and  February  of  this 
year,  which  greatly  exceed  the  receipts  for  the 
same  periods  last  year,  notwithstanding  gentle- 
men say  the  corresponding  periods  of  last  year  had 
the  benefit  of  large  quantities  of  goods  which  were 
in  store,  holding  up  for  the  advantages  of  low  du- 
ties. The  accruing  receipts  show  the  fallacy  of 
that  argument. 

The  following  are  the  gross  receipts  from  cus- 
toms at  the  twelve  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States,  for  January,  1846,  under  the  tariffof  1842, 
and  for  January,  1847  and  1848,  under  the  tariff 
of  1846: 

1846.  1847.  1848. 

Javunry  1  to  31.       Janunni  1  to  31.        Jaminry  1  to  99. 
.$2,287,532  97  $2,346,021  42  $3,290,290  68 

The  gross  receipts  as  above  for  February,  so  far 
as  received,  are  as  follows: 

1846.  1847.  1848. 

Fehruarx/  1  <o  1 4.      Felnuiry  I  to  13.       Jan.  30  to  Feh.  12. 

$1,049;350  94  $1,138',241  12  $2,029,668  00 

But  if  we  exclude  the  five  months  which  were 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  take  the  average  of 
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the  other  fourteen— $2,539,263  57— and  apply  it 
to  the  coming  five,  you  will  find  that  the  receipts 
for  the  twenty-four  months  will  exceed  the  esti- 
mates by  over  one-quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars; 
and  it  is  certainly  fair  to  take  the  average  of  the 
duties  per  month  under  the  new  tariff  law,  and 
exclude  the  old,  because  the  five  months  to  come 
are  to  be  under  the  law  of  1846 — I  think  it  would 
approach  more  nearly  the  true  result,  to  take  the 
average  of  the  last  seven  months.  With  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  seven,  under  the  law  of  1846,  the 
estimates  for  the  twenty-four  will  be  largely  ex- 
ceeded by  the  receipts. 

But  I  may  be  told,  and  it  has  been  said  in 
debate,  that  the  receipts  during  the  first  few 
months  under  the  new  tariff  had  been  unusually 
large,  because  large  amounts  of  goods  remaitied 
in  store  wailing  for  the  reduced  duties,  which 
rushed  in  like  a  flood  as  soon  as  the  law  went  into 
effect.  But  an  examination  of  facts  will  show  this 
argument  to  be  unsound.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
table,  from  which.it  appears  that  on  the  day 
the  tarif!"of  1846  went  into  effect,  (1st  December, 
1846,)  there  were  in  warehouse  goods  on  which 
revenue  had  accrued,  but  had  not  been  received, 
to  the  amount  of  $1,455,720  47;  on  the  30th  of 
September  1847,  they  amounted  to  $1,264,624  55; 
on  the  Isl  November,  1847,  to  $1,185,757  53;  and 
on  the  1st  December,  1847,  they  amounted  to  $1,- 
344,166  10,  only  $111,554  37  less  than  on  the  1st 
December,  1846.  Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  just  be- 
fore December,  1846,  goods  to  a  vast  amount  had 
been  held  up  for  the  low  duties,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tariff  went  into  operation,  they  came  in  at  once  and 
flooded  the  country  !  Facts  and  figures  show  this 
to  be  untrue.  An  unprecedented  amount  of  goods 
is  in  warehouse  now — at  this  very  time — and  the 
quantity  thus  going  into  store  is  rapidly  increasing, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  receipts.  So 
that  the  representation  on  which  gentlemen  have 
so  confidently  relied,  is  falsified  by  the  tables;  and 
the  increase  of  revenue,  under  the  tariff  of  1846, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 

Again:  by  reference  to  the  receipts  under  the 
present  tariff,  you  will  find  that  the  first  months 
did  not  produce  as  much  revenue  as  has  been  pro- 
duced since  then  in  the  same  period  of  time:  for 
instance,  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  existing 
tariff,  the  revenue  was  $15,905,557  76,  while  for 
the  next  seven,  it  was  $19,644,132  25;  being  an 
increase  of  the  last  over  the  first  seven  months,  of 
$3,738,574  49.  And  if  we  look  at  the  very  large 
receipts  at  all  of  the  custom-houses,  up  to  our 
latest  advices,  we  will  find,  that  in.stead  of  dimin- 
ishing, they  are  increasing;  all  of  which  prove 
very  conclusively  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  goods  in  store  on  the  1st  of  December,  1846, 
were  materially  larger  than  they  are  now. 

I  will  now  test  the  comparative  results  of  the 
tvvo  tariff's,  and  the  probability  of  the  revenues 
reaching  the  estimates  in  another  way.  I  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  average  of  the  last  five  rnonths 
of  the  tariff  of  1842  was  $1,568,461  38,  or  at  the 
rateof  $18,821,536  56  peryear;  and  that  the  average 
of  the  last  two  months  was  $844,240  16,  or  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $10,130,881  92— exhibiting  a  very 
rapid  decline  of  its  revenues.  I  have  also  stated, 
and  now  re-state,  that  the  averasre  of  the  first  seven 
monihsunder  the  tariff  of  1846  is  $2,272,222  53, 
or  $27,266,670  36  per  annum;  that  the  average  of 
the  enure  fourteen  months  of  the  last-named  tariff 
is  $2,539,263  57,  or  $30,471,162  84  for  a  year; 
end  that  the  average  of  the  last  seven  months  under 
the  existing  la  wis  $2,806,304  60,  or  $33,675,656  20 
per  year — showing  a  regular  but  decided  increase 
of  its  revenues  since  the  law  went  into  operation: 
rot  only  contradicting  the  argument  so  often  used 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it — that  the  large 
amount  of  goods  in  store,  waiting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  low  duties,  had  swelled  the  receipts  largely 
in  the  first  months  of  its  operation, — but  also 
proving,  as  conclusively  as  estimated  receipts  can 
be  proven,  that  the  revenue  will  abundantly  equal, 
the  estimates;  for,  instead  of  the  first  months  being 
flooded  with  revenue  from  the  goods  in  store,  we 
find  the  receipts  of  the  last  months  much  heavier 
than  the  first,  with  about  the  same  in  store  on 
the  Ist  December,  1847,  as  on  the  1st  December, 
1846. 

In  December,  1847,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  pursuance  of  law,  reeslimated  the  revenues 
from  customs  for  this  year  (184a)  at  $31,000,000; 


and  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1849,  he  estima- 
ted from  customs  $32,000,000.  Will  these  esti- 
mates be  realized.'  I  believe  they  will.  I  know  we 
canno.t  arrive  at  a  mathematical  certainty  in  such 
estimates  or  calculations;  but  we  can,  "  it)i(/i  the 
liglUs  before  MS,''  come  so  near  the  true  result  as  to 
satisfy  ourselves.  Suffer  me  again  to  re-state:  The 
receipts  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
are  $19,644,132  25— leaving  $11,355,867  75  for  the 
next  five  months,  (to  30ih  June,  1848,)  to  reach 
the  estimates  of  December,  1847.  If,  then,  we 
take  the  average  of  the  first  seven  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  the  lowest 
average  under  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  coming  five, 
we  will  have  for  those  months  $11,361,112  65 — 
making  for  the  year  $31,005,245  40,  against  the 
estimate  of  $31,000,000.  If  we  take  the  average 
of  the  entire  fourteen  months  under  the  new  law, 
and  apply  it  to  the  coming  five  months,  we  will 
have  for  the  five  the  sum  of  $12,696,317  85 — 
making  for  the  year  $32,340,450  60,  against  the 
estimate  of  $31,000,000.  If,  however,  we  take  the 
average  of  the  last  seven  months  under  the  tariff 
of  1846,  (they  being  the  first  seven  of  this  fiscal 
year,)  and  apply  it  to  the  five,  we  will  have  for 
those  months  $14,031,523 — making  for  the  year 
$33,675,655  75,againsitheestimateof  $31 ,000,000. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1849,  is  $32,000,000.  The  only  data  acce.ssible  to 
me  is  what  I  have  already  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee. Taking  the  tests  which  I  have  given,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  doubt  but  that  the  receipts 
will  fully  come  up  to  the  estimates. 

1  know,  sir,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  overthrow 
any  argument,  or  prove  any  estimate  untrue,  if 
mere  declarations — assertions  made  without  a  rea- 
son or  proof  to  sustain  them — be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. The  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith]  and  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton] 
abound  in  such  things.  1  will  give  a  sample,  taken 
from  the  speech  of  the  first-named  gentleman  : 

"The  report  now  before  us  proves  that  tlie  Secretary's 
estimates  IVrr  the  last  year  varied  so  far  from  the  true  amount 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  as  to  make  a  difference  of 
f9,198,9U3  19.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  the  estimates 
for  the  present  and  the  ensuing  year  are  at  least  as  erroneous 
as  were  those  for  the  last  year.-'  A  careful  examination  of 
them  will,  in  my  opinion,  show  them  to  be  erroneous  to  a 
much  larger  amount.  But  assuming  them  to  be  erroneous 
only  to  the  same  extent,  then  tlierevvill  be  an  additional  de- 
ficiency of  means,  to  the  amount  of  $18,397,812  38,  which 
must  be  provided  for  by  additional  loans,  and  which  will 
swell  the  public  debt,  ou  the  3iJth  June,  1849,  to  the  sum  of 
$1U3,057,471  75. 

What  an  argument!  Will  such  empty  declara- 
tions be  credited  by  this  committee.''  I  think 
not;  yet  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  they  pre- 
sent as  arguments.  Admit,  as  I  have  already 
done,  that  the  estimates  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  above  the  receipts,  and  what  does  it  prove  in 
regard  to  this  or  the  next  year.'  I  have  given,  as 
I  believe,  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of 
receipts  within  that  year,  and  I  intend,  before 
I  close  my  remarks,  also  to  explain  why  the  ac- 
tual expenditures  exceeded  the  estimated  ones  for 
that  as  well  as  the  current  year,  which  those  gen- 
tlemen well  knew,  or  should  have  known,  but 
which  they  very  carefully  withheld  from  this 
committee.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  cor- 
rectness o^that  argument,  suppose  1  admit  that  it 
was  an  error,  made  in  ignorance  of  the  subject — 
like  those  gentlemen's  estimates,  mere  guesses — 
does  it  prove  that  the  same  precise  error  was  made 
thi.s  year  and  will  be  next.'  If  that  argument  (if 
argument  it  may  be  called)  be  good  for  anything, 
it  proves  that  so  long  as  the  present  Secretaries 
remain  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  will  err  in  their  aimual  estimates 
precisely  $9,198,906  19.  How  absurd!  Even 
upon  the  principle  of  guessing,  the  amount  would 
be  apt  to  vary — sometimes  nearer  to,  and  some- 
times further  from,  the  true  point. 

But  they  fail  to  agree  with  each  other  in  making 
up  and  stating  results,  both  having  the  same  data. 
Their  great  difference  is  very  amusing.  I  will  not 
call  it  a  strange  difference,  for  it  is  not:  where  gen- 
tlemen throw  everything  else  aside,  and  rely  upon 
guessing,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  they  should 
be  apart.     I  will  give  an  instance  or  two: 

The  cliairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
ViNTONJ  makes  the  deficit  for  the  last  and 
present  fiscal  years $23,860,000  CO 

While  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  C. 
i      B.  Smith]  makes  it  for  the  same  year? 25,198,906  19 


The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  makes 

the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  June  3'),  '49  33,500,000  00 
While  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  makes  it 

(of  course  from  the  same  data) 29,698,906  19 

The  honorable  chairman  says  the  Secretary 

estimates  the  public  debt,  June  30,  1849,  at  86,500,000  00 
While  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says  the 

Secretary  estimates  the  public  debt,  June 

30,  1819,  at 84,659,609  49 

The  chairinan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  makes 

the  pulilicdebt,  June  30, 1849 112,300,000  01) 

While  the  'gentleman  frojn  Indiana  mfvkes 

the  publicdebt,  June  30,  1849 103,057,47175 

I  will  not  trouble  this  committee  further  with  a 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  eslimates  of  those 
gentlemen.  Estimates,  indeed!  These  will  suf- 
fice to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  make  up 
the  deficiencies  and  public  debt.  They  even  dis- 
agree as  to  what  the  Secretary  makes  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1849.  This 
will  serve  to  show  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means,  and  other  gentlemen,  instead  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information,  and  giving  the 
committee  and  the  country  the  true  condition  of 
the  finances  and  public  debt  of  the  Government, 
are  guessing  and  blundering  through  speeches  of 
several  columns,  without  even  a  '■^reasonable  ap- 
proach," to  the  true  results,  and  that  their  esti- 
mates should  not  command  the  confidence  of  the 
cotmtry. 

These  estimates  are  much  like,  and  about  as 
correct,  as  those  made  by  gentlemen  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  House  when  the  tariff  bill  of  1846 
was  under  discussion.  Many  of  them  predicted 
that  the  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would  yield 
no  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars;  and  I  believe  some  fell  even  below  fifteen. 
I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  as  estimating  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  it  for  next  year  at  $27,000,000.  Sir, 
the  friends  of  that  law  will  not  thank  him  for  such 
an  estimate.  We  are  not  content  with  $27,000,000. 
r  fully  believe  it  will  yield  largely  over  that  amount. 
Its  receipts  have  gradually  increased  since  the  first 
months  of  its  operation,  as  shown  in  the  tables  I 
have  just  presented.  And  my  opinion  is,  that  they 
will  be  greater  yet. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means.  He  told  this  committee 
that  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  wei-e  consider- 
ably larger  than  would  be  realized.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  gentleman  had  the  receipts  before 
him  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  this  fiscal  year;  if 
he  had  not,  then  it  is  clear  that  he  spoke  in  the 
absence  of  important  information;  if  he  knew  them, 
his  statements  are  to  me  inexplicable.  For  this 
year  the  Secretary  estimates  receipts  from  that 
source  at  $3,500,000;  for  next  year,  at  $3,000,000. 
For  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  this  year  the 
receipts  arc  $1,887,492,  33 — largely  over  one-half 
the  estimate  for  the  entire  year;  of  course,  if  the 
future  receipts  approach  what  they  were  for  the  first 
two  quarters  of  this  year,  the  estimate  will  be  sus- 
tained. But  we  are  told  that  the  receipts  from  this 
source  v/ill  be  considerably  diminished,  if  not  en- 
tirely cutoff,  because  of  the  passage  of  the  law  giving 
bounty  lands  to  our  soldiers.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  to  some  extent  this  may  be  the  case.  I  do  not 
anticipate  as  full  receipts  from  lands  as  there  would 
have  been  had  bounties  in  lands  not  been  granted; 
nor  does  the  Secretary.  He  estimates  for  the  next 
year  $500,000  less  than  for  this.  I  will  not  say 
that  tlie  receipts  under  existing  laws  will  even 
reach  that  sum,  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  bounty  lands  will  affect  them. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  I  feel  satisfied:  that  if  Con- 
gress will  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  public  lands — if  it 
will  reduce  and  properly  graduate  the  price,  and 
make  proper  modifications  of  the  preemption  laws, 
the  receipts  will  sustain  the  estimates,  over  and 
above  the  bounty  warrants. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says,  that  the  lands 
are  pledged  specifically  to  pay  first  the  interest,  and 
then  the  principal,  of  the  loan  of  1847.  I  will  give 
his  own  words  : 

"  He  thought  this  pledge,  with  all  those  who  held  that 
public  pledges  should  be  maintained  inviolate,  would  be  a 
bar  to  any  future  legislation  that  should  impair  us  value. 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  both  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  Ins  annual  report,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  this  pledge,  and  of  the  express  duty  enjoined  upon 
the  Secretary,  come  back  to  the  attack  upon  thia  land  fupd 
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with  renewed  vigor,  iind  exhaust  all  their  energy  with  no 
little  sopliistry  of  argument  to  induce  Congress  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  l:inds." 

The  langnaa:e  of  the  law  is,  "  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  are  hereby  pledged.'"  Without  stopping  to 
discuss  that  point,  I  presume  the  gentleman  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  convince  this  committee 
that  that  pledge  prevents  Congress  from  legislating 
on  the  subject  of  those  lands.  He  forgets  that  the 
very  legislation  recommended  by  the  President  is 
intended  to  increase  the  receipts  from  that  source, 
and  my  mind  is  well  satisfied  that  the  revenues 
would  be  increased  by  it.  He  also  forgets  that 
this  Government  is  under  previous  and  higher 
obligations  as  to  the  public  lands.  It  is  bound  to 
dispose  of  them  for  settlement.  The  gentleman's 
lectures  to  the  House  and  the  Executive  about 
redeeming  this  pledge,  and  keeping  it  inviolate,  falls 
to  the  ground,  when  the  fact  is  made  kiYovvn  that 
he  voted  at  the  last  session  "to  impair  its  value" 
Will  he  inform  this  committee  why  he  failed  to 
tell  them  he  had  so  voted  ?  Did  he  not  vote  for 
the  bill  giving  bounty  lands  to  the  soldiers?  To 
give  away  the  lands,  not  only  impairs  the  value  of 
the  pledge,  but  entirely  annihilates  it.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  probability  of  the  land  warrants  absorb- 
ing the  entire  land  receipts,  which  he  seems  to 
think  very  probable^  he  says: 

"  If  this  unfortunate  result  should  be  realized,  then  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  for  the  lands 
would  have  to  be  dedneted  from  the  means  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  interest  even  of  the  twenty-three  million  loan  pio- 
vided  for  otherwise." 

Jin  unfortunate  result  indeed  !  A  result  brought 
about  in  part  by  his  own  vote,  yet  he  calls  it  un- 
fortunate. Sir,  the  gentleman  has  a  right  to  con- 
demn his  own  course  if  he  pleases;  all  1  want  is, 
that  when  he  denounces  measures  for  which  he 
voted,  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  state  the  fact  that 
be  did  so  vote,  that  this  committee  may  properly 
understand  his  position.  I  deny,  howe'ver,  that 
the  result  is  or  will  be  unfortunate,  even  should  his 
anticipations  be  realized.  I  voted  to  givg  lands  to 
our  brave  soldiers.  I  did  so,  because  I  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  that  bounty.  I  did  so,  because  I 
did  not  consider  the  lands  as  so  pledged  that  we 
had  parted  with  our  control  over  them;  that  our 
right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  them  was  gone.  I 
do  not  believe  it  now.  The  President  had  a  right 
to  believe,  under  our  vote,  that  we  did  not  our- 
selves consider  the  pledge  as  depriving  Congress 
of  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  pub- 
He  lands;  for,  after  we  passed  the  loan  bill  through 
the  House,  we  passed  also  the  act  giving  the 
bounty  lands,  with  probably  only  eighteen  votes 
against  it.  The  President  was  right,  then,  in  taking 
our  own  construction  of  our  own  acts;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  coming  from  the  wrong  quarter  when 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  under  the  facts  of  the 
case,  attempts  to  read  lectures  in  conflict  with  his 
action. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  even  if  the  receipts 
from  public  lands  should  equal  the  estimates  for 
this  and  next  year,  (sayj?,6,500,000,)onlyp,300, 000 
of  it  can  be  used  in  the  current  expenditures — 
5^2,500,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  to  which 
gentlemen  say  it  stands  pledged,  and  $1,800,000, 
which  they  say  was  received  before  the  pledge  went 
into  effect,  (Ist  January,  1848;)  and  that  $2,200,000 
(the  difference  between  the  estimates  and  the 
amount  which  they  admit  may  be  used  as  the 
Secretary  proposes)  must  be  deducted  from  the 
general  revenue.  Without  admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view,  let  us  agree  to  have  that  sum — 
$2,200,000 — deducted  from  the  current  revenue: 
where,  then,  shall  we  put  it?  Where  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  propose  to  put  it?  The  money 
is  comiiig  in,  and  must  go  somewhere;  and,  as  he 
denies  it  a  place  in  the  general  revenues,  because 
of  the  pledge,  it  should  of  course  go  to  the  loan  of 
last  year,  for  which  he  says  it  is  pledged.  Then 
why  did  he  fall  to  credit  it  on  that  loan?  He 
refuses  to  let  it  meet  current  expenses,  and  yet 
fails  to  credit  it  on  the  debt;  so  that  he  has  clearly 
fallen  into  an  error  on  this  point,  to  the  amount  of 
that  item,  ($2,200,000.)  For,if  it  be  taken  from  the 
current  receipts  and  credited  on  the  debt,  it  makes 
no  difference  really  to  the  Government.  True, 
you  diminish  the  current  revenue,  but  to  the  pre 
cise  amount  of  that  diminution  you  discharge  and 
lessen  the  public  debt;  then,  as  he  has  deducted  it 
in  his  estimates  from  the  receipts,  he  should  credit 
it  on  the  debt. 


As  I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  public 
debt,  I  will  claim,  and  I  think  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully, another  credit.  The  Secretary  now 
wants  §16,000,000,  $3,000,000  of  which  he  pro- 
poses to  keep  on  hand — in  the  treasury;  then,  if  that 
be  so,  (and  I  find  it  so  stated  in  the  gentleman's 
remarks,)  should  he  not  have  given  credit  on  the 
public  debt  for  that  sum  also?  It  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  he  should.  I  grant  that  the  debt  would 
seem  to  be  as  stated  in  the  laws;  yet,  as  the  very  ob- 
ject, avowed  at  the  thru,  of  this  loan  of  $16,000,000 
"is  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  keep  constantly  in 
the  treasury  $3,000,000,  is  it  fair  and  right,  in  esti- 
mating: and  puijlishing  that  debt,  to  put  it  at 
$16,000,000,  saying  nothing  of  the  three  millions 
in  hand  ?  I  think  not;  the  credit  should"be  given, 
which  would  be  a  certain  reduction  of  the  debt  by 
$5,200,000,  the  amount  of  the  two  items.  I  could 
lessen  his  estimate  of  the  debt  by  various  other 
items,  but  must  pass  to  the  expenditures,  about 
which  I  wish  to  say  something. 

In  approaching:  Ihesecond  branch  of  my  remarks, 
I  feel  considerable  embarrassment  fi-om  the  fact, 
that  my  time  is  so  near  out,  that  I  shall  be  unable 
to  present  my  views  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  in  the  way  I  had  tnarked  out  for 
myself.  I  must,  however,  present  the  points  I  in- 
tended to  make,  and  leave  it  for  other  gentlemen 
to  add  to  and  elaborate  them. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  shows 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1847,  exceeded  the  estimates.  That  excess 
is  very  easily  explained.  And  if  gentlemen  would 
but  reflect  for  a  moment,  they  would  agree  with 
me. 

In  the  first  place,  a  larger  number  of  troops  were 
called  into  service  than  were  estimated  for.  The 
large  number  of  volunteers  called  out  by  Generals 
Gaines  and  Taylor,  and  the  various  expenses  inci- 
dent to  their  transportation  from  jjoint  to  point, 
mustering  into  and  out  of  service,  (much  of  which 
fell  within  that  fiscal  year,)  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  could  not  well  be  estimated  for  with  any 
probable  accuracy.  The  very  heavy  expense  of 
transporting  troopsandsupplies  ofall  kinds,  falling 
within  that  and  the  present  fiscal  years,  will  go  far, 
very  far,  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  estimates  in  both  years.  The  most 
of  the  great  outlay  of  money  in  preparations  for  the 
assault  upon  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle 
was  within  that  year — all  of  it  within  that  and  the 
present  years.  And  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  much 
of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  applies  to 
both  years,  I  will  embrace  them  both  in  my  re- 
maiks  as  I  proceed.  The  twelve  months'  volun- 
tears  sent  forward  in  the  fiscal  year  1847  were 
returned  to  the  United  Slates  the  last  of  that,  and 
the  first  of  the  year  1848 — I  speak  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  is,  by  law,  made  to  begin  1st  of  July 
and  terminate  30th  of  June.  Many  of  those  volun- 
teers were  not  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  end  of 
their  term,  but  had  to  be  subsisted  for  some  time 
afier  their  year's  service  expired.  The  whole  of 
General  Scott's  division  was  sent  forward  from  dif- 
ferent points  remote  from  each  other,  and  concen- 
trated within  the  last  and  present  years,  and  at  an 
expense  which  must  necessarily  have  been  very 
heavy,  and  which  could  not  have  bee»estimated 
even  to  approach  the  true  result.  Mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  within  these  two  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  provided  itself  with  means  of  trans- 
portation, at  a  large  cost  of  money:  such  as  ves- 
sels for  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  vessels  for  river 
navigation,  mules,  horses,  wagons,  and  all  of  the 
necessary  trappings  for  every  kind  of  transporta- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  admits  that  sev- 
eral thousand  more  troops  have  been  called  into 
service  this  year  than  were  estimated  for.  The 
Cluartermaster  General,  replying  to  inquiries 
which  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  made 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  expenditures 
in  the  (Quartermaster's  department,  says: 

"  I  can  only  state  in  general  terms,  as  I  reported  to  you 
on  the  21th  of  November  last,  that  the  deficiency  has  arisen 
principally  from  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  force  than 
was  estimated  for,  as  well  during  the  last  as  the  present 
year;  that  deficiency  has  been  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
inakins  expenditures  on  account  of  other  departments,  and 
of  furnishing  horses  and  pquipmfnts  for  volunteer  cavalry 
and  artillery,  neither  of  which  hiid  been  provided  for  in  the 
estimates,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  of  larje  amounts  of  public 
property  by  shipwreck  and  by  captine  l)y  the  enemy." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the 
same  officer  says: 


"  The  volunteer  force  has  been  more  than  double  that  es- 
timated for;  and  though  the  reyuiar  force  has  not  been  quite 
so  large  as  the  estimate,  the  whole  force  thus  far  has  been 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  thousand  men,  averaging  more  than 
ten  thousand  above  tiie  estimate." 

As  also  applicable  to  this  year,  the  Commissary 
General  of  Subsistence,  after  speaking  of  the  nine 
regiments  of  volunteers  which  were  called  out  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which,  of  course, 
could  not  have  been  appropriated  for,  says  : 

"The  'recruitMjg  service'  has  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  expenses  of  this  department,  as  the  complete  ration  fur- 
nished uniler  special  contracts  made  throughout  tlie  country 
costs  nearly  double  the  estimated  price. 

"  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  Mexico,  and  the 
imperfect  storehouses,  (the  articles  of  subsistence  being  per- 
ishable,) much  has  been  lost  from  decay  and  wastage,  as 
also  from  wrecks  during  transportation." 

The  cost  of  the  ration  to  the  entire  army,  which 
is  one  of  the  large  iteins  of  expenditui'e,  was  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-five  cents,  while  the  esti- 
mates put  them  at  fifteen  cents.  The  very  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs  and  other  arti- 
cles composing  the  army  ration,  explain  the  rea- 
son of  the  it^creased  cost  of  the  lation,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  present  deficiency  under  that  head. 
At  the  time  of  the  estimate,  fifteen  cents  was  a  full 
price.  The  Paymaster  General,  in  December,  1847, 
in  estimating  for  his  department,  said: 

"  More  volunteers  have  been  called  into  service  within 
the  present  fiscal  year  than  were  appropriated  for  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  I  shall  have  to  e-timate  for  an  arrearage  so  soon 
as  the  official  returns,  showing  the  average  strength  of  the 
several  rejiments,  are  received  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  the 
amount  that  will  be  required." 

The  subsistence  deficiency  is  explained  in  the 
same  way — troops  beyond  the  appropriation;  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  the  ration;  the  increased 
expense  attending  the  recruiting  service;  loss  of 
articles  of  subsistence  from  decay;  wrecks  and 
capture  by  the  enemy  during  transportation;  wast- 
age necessarily  incident  to  the  service,  but  more 
especially  when  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
points  of  purchase.  Similar  reasons  explain  very 
satisfactorily  all  of  these  deficiencies.  Expendi- 
tures will  necessarily  occur  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstandingly  estimated  for  in  advance.  I  will 
name  one  (demurrage)  which  has  been  large  in 
this  war,  and  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
so  as  to  be  appropriated  for.  The  item  of  expense 
for  demurrage  at  Lobos,  Vera  Cruz,  Brazos  Island , 
Sacrificios,  and  probably  other  places,  when  added 
together,  make  a  very  large  itetn,  and  could  not 
have  been  anticipated,  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
appropriation. 

With  the  patriotic  portion  of  tfur  constituents, 
(and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  they  are  all  patriotic,) 
it  will  make  no  difference  whether  the  expense  falls 
within  one  or  another  year;  or  whether  it  was  esti- 
mated and  appropriated  for  originally,  or  comes  in 
as  a  deficiency;  all  they  want  to  know  is,  whether 
the  expenditure  was  proper — whether  the  troops 
were  necessary.  They  will  not  listen  to  special 
pleading,  as  to  the  time  or  the  pieci.se  manner 
of  the  expenditure,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
honor  or  the  interest  of  the  country  required  i^.  I 
wish  to  make  another  remark,  applicable  to  many 
large  items  of  expense  in  all  wars.  I  know  that 
complaints  are  sometimes  made  by  those  who 
are  determined  that  they  will  not  be  pleased, 
because  of  expenditures  which  turn  out  to  be 
unnecessary.  For  instance:  in  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
many  things  were  obtained  which  were  then  con- 
sidered necessary,  but  which  were  not  used.  It 
never  became  necessary  to  use  them.  They  are 
charged  upon  the  Administration  as  a  waste. 
Eighty  thousand  heavy  shells,  over  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  thirty  heavy  mortars, 
siege  guns,  with  their  carriages,  platforms,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  were  provided,  most,  if  not  alt  of  them, 
on  the  requisition  of  General  Scott,  who  was  to  . 
take  command  of  that  division  of  the  army. 

The  purchases  that  had  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose were  made  on  short  notice,  and  at  a  very  high 
cost — transported  to  Vera  Cruz — many  of  them  not 
used,  either  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
them,  or  because  they  failSd  to  reach  there  in  time. 
They  were  then  returned,  at  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  articles  thus  provided  for  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  castle  cost  the  Government  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  these  articles 
were  returned ,  and  may  yet  be  available  to  the  Gov- 
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ei-nment.  These  constitute  a  part  of  the  expense 
about  which  gentlemen  are  making  such  loud 
complaints.  I  do  not  mention  these  tilings  to  con- 
demn them — not  at  all.  Discretion — prudence — 
is  the  better  part  of  valor.  If  they  had  not  been 
furnished,  and,  in  consequence,  our  efforts  had 
failed,  and  our  army  been  driven  back,  what  would 
have  been  the  "  hue-and-cry"  raised  by  these  same 
gentlemen,  because  these  measures  of  precaution 
had  not  been  taken.'  It  should  not  be  our  pur- 
pose, as  a  nation;  it  should  not  be  the  policy  of 
any  nation,  v/hen  at  war  with  another,  to  risk 
anything- because  of  expense.  It  would  have  been 
madness  in  our  Government  to  have  unnecessarily 
risked  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers,  for  fear  of 
increasing  the  expense.  I  am  glad  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  done  so;  I  am  rejoiced  that  it 
has  energetically  used  the  means  placed  in  its  power 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
the  advocate  of  large  expenditures:  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  furnish  abundant 
proof  that  I  am  not.  I  have  voted  uniformlyagainst 
squandering  the  public  money  upon  roads,  rivers, 
harbors,  and  that  entire  class  of  objects,  and  all 
other  improper  ones,  which  would  drain  your  treas- 
ury of  its  means,  and  dry  up  the  resources  of  the 
Government.  But  when  my  countrymen  are  in 
peril  of  their  lives;  when  our  patriotic  and  gallant 
army  is  struggling,  fighting,  bleeding,  and  many  of 
them  dying,  in  defence  of  our  country — for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  honor  and  the 
interest  of  the  nation — and  when  that  army  needs 
aid  and  succor,  in  men,  money,  or  anything  else 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  furnish,  I  will 
vote  it.  Such  has  been  my  course  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war:  such  shall  be  my  course  to  the 
end  of  it.  In  carrying  out  these  sentiments  and 
feelings,  I  voted  to  give  bounty  lands.  I  did  so 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  and,  unlike  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  I  see  nothing  in  the  act 
to  induce  me  to  speak  of  it  as  likely  to  produce  an 
unfortunate  result,  or  to  regret  it. 

THE  WAR  AND  ITS  COST. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  C.  B.  SMITH, 

OF  INDIANA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  3,  1848. 
On  the  question  of  the  concurrence  by  the  House 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
in    their  Resolutions    referring   the   President's 
Annual  Message  to  the  various  Standing  Com- 
mittees— 

Mr.  SMITH  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  shall  not  consume  any  portion 
of  my  time  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  That  question  has  been  very  ably  and 
thoroughly  discussed,  not  only  at  this  session,  but 
during  the  last  Congress.  The  members  of  this 
House,  and  the  country,  are  in  possession  of  all 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form 
conclusions  satisfactory  to  themselves.  I  have 
only  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  this 
House  has  decided,  during  the  present  session, 
upon  a  solemn  and  deliberate  vote  by  yeas  and 
nays,  that  the  war  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  was  "  unnecessarily 
and  unconsiilulionally  commenced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  1  had  the  good  fortune — and  I 
deem  it  extreme  good  fortune — to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  my  vote  in  fav.or  of  this  sen- 
tence of  condemnation.  In  giving  that  vote,  my 
heart  concurred  with  my  judgment;  and  I  desire 
to  ?ay  no  more  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  than  to  express  my  concurrence  with 
the  decision  so  solemnly  made  by  this  House.  It 
is  a  decision  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  the 
country  will  sustain  and  approve.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  individuals  who,  influenced  by 
partisan  feelings,  may  be  disposed  to  justify  all 
that  the  President  has  done  or  may  do,  when  party 
excitement  shall  have  been  dissipated  by  time,  and 
the  impartial  pen  of  history  shall  have  recorded 
the  facts,  the  matured  judgment  of  the  American 
people  will  sanction  that  vote  of  condemnation. 

But  I  desire  at  this  time  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  questions  of  more  practical 
utility — questions  which  concern  the  future  rather 
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than  the  past.  However  this  war  may  have  com- 
menced, on  whomsoever  shall  rest  the  responsibil- 
ity pf  ils  origin,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it;  its  evils 
are  now  pressing  upon  us,  paralyzing  the  energies 
of  thecountry,  dryingup  its  resources,  and  wasting 
its  best  blood.  It  becomes  us,  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  sent  here  to  deliberate  upon 
questions  affecting  their  interests,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately to  deliberate,  and  consider  whether 
some  means  may  not  be  devised,  by  which  this 
war  may  be  terminated,  and  its  calamitous  conse- 
quences arrested. 

The  financial  affairs  of  thecountry  are  at  all  times 
interesting,  and  demand  our  attention.  They  be- 
come doubly  so  in  time  of  war,  when  our  expendi- 
tures are  greatly  increased  without  any  correspond- 
ing increase  of  revenue.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  sometimes  charge  those  who 
oppose  the  Administration,  with  being  in  favor  of 
the  accumulation  of  a  national  debt.  If  there  are 
any  who  desire  the  increase  of  our  public  debt, 
they  are  likely  to  be  gratified  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  wishes.  I  shall  take  care  to  show  that  such 
a  charge  can  have  no  application  to  mc.  I  regard 
the  accumulation  of  a  national  debt  as.  an  evil  of 
the  most  serious  magnitude,  and  one  which  every 
consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism  reciuires  us  as 
far  as  possible  to  avert. 

The  effect  of  the  Mexican  war  upon  our  finan- 
cial condition,  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of  our 
public  debt  which  i't  is  likely  to  produce,  have  not, 
in  my  opinion,  received  the  attention  their  import- 
ance merits.  We  have  now  upon  our  tables  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  add  eighteen  and  a  half  millions- 
of  dollars  to  our  public  debt,  and  which  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  has  given  us  notice  he  intends  to  call  up  in 
a  few  days.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
as  we  were  informed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  §45,659,059  40. 
To  what  amount  is  it  to  be  increased  .'  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  recommended  loans  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-nine  millions,  viz:  eighteen  and  a  half 
millions  for  the  residue  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  twenty  and  a  half  millions  for  the  next  year. 
This  additional  amount  of  loans  we  are  told  will 
be  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  close 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
1849.  Thus  we  have  in  prospective,  on  the  30lh 
June,  1849,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  a  public  debt  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  $84,059,659  40.  This  looks  like  an 
amount  of  debt  which  should  cause  the  people  to 
reflect,  even  if  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Executive  departments  that  it 
would  be  no  more.  But  an  examination  of  those 
estimates  must  satisfy  every  one  who  will  examine 
them  that  they  are  wide  of  the  mark.  Ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  country  has 
been  deceived  by  false  estimates — false  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  loans  necessary,  false  estimates 
of  the  receipts  of  the  Government,  and  false  esti- 
mates of  its  expenditures.  The  official  reports 
now  before  us  prove  the  estimates  heretofore  made 
to  be  false;  how,  then,  can  those  now  presented 
command  our  confidence?  At  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  President,  in 
his  annual  message,  speaking  of  the  loan  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  said: 

•'If  the  war  should  he  continued  until  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  1848,  being  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  i.s  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  loan  of  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  required.  This  estimate  is  made  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  constantly  in 
the  treasury  four  millions  of  dollars  to  guard  against  contin- 
gencies. If  such  surplus  were  not  required  to  be  retained, 
then  a  loan  of  nineteen  millions  uf  dollars  would  be  suffi- 
cient." 

The  country  was  thus  assured  that  a  loan  of 
twenty-three  millions  would  be  all  the  Government 
would  require  to  enable  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
until  the  30th  June,  1848,  and  still  retain  four  mil- 
lions in  the  treasury  as  a  constant  surplus.  Well, 
sir.  Congress  authorized  the  loan  asked  for — the 
twenty-three  millions,  besides  five  millions  autho- 
rized by  a  previous  act,  have  all  been  obtained ;  and 
yet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  the  President  asks  for  an  additional  loan 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  30th  June,  1848.  I  present  here  a  short  ex- 
tract from  his  message: 


'•  Iletainine  a  sulficient  .surplus  hi  the  triiasniy,  ihe  loan 
required  for  the  remainder  oltlie  present  fiscal  year  (endint; 
SOili  June.  1848)  will  be  about  eighteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  in- 
forms US  that  it  is  expected  to  retain  in  the  treasury 
only  three  millions,  instead  of  four,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  last  year.  Then,  if  we  add  to  the  eigh- 
teen and  a  half  millions  asked  for,  the  million  taken 
from  the  surplus  estimated  to  be  in  the  treasury,  it 
appears  that  the  estimate  of  loans  of  the  last  ses- 
sion fell  short  of  the  amount  required,  nineteen  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.  I  should  be  much  pleased 
if  some  friend  of  the  Administration  would  inform 
us  how  this  gross  blunder  has  been  made.  Are 
we  to  attribute  it  to  the  errors  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.'  Is  his  judgment,  in  regard  to  the 
finances  of  the  coimtry,  so  poor  that  he  is  liable  to 
fall  into  such  glaring  errors?  Or  has  there  been 
an  attempt  tb  cover  up  and  conceal  from  the  coun- 
try the  enormous  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the 
alarming  national  debt  it  is  creating?  I  care  not 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma^he  Administration  and 
its  friends  may  choose;  in  either  case  it  is  conclu- 
sively shown  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  estimates  emanating  from  that  source. 

But  the  estimates  now  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  show,  that  the  public  debt,  on  theSOt'h 
of  June,  1849,  will  amount  to  over  eighty-four 
millions  of  dollars.  The  estimate  is  made  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  Government  will  receive  all 
the  revenue  estimated  in  the  Secretary's  report, 
and  will  be  required  to  expend  only  the  amount 
there  estimated.  But  it  will  be  seen,  on  examina- 
tion, that  these  estimates  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  entitled  to  as  little  credit  as  the  estimate 
of  loans,  made  last  year.  Let  us  look  at  the  esti- 
mates of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last  year, 
and  compare  them  with  the  amounts,  as  shown  by 
the  reports.  The  Secretary,  in  his  annual  report, 
in  December,  1846,  estimated  the  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  at  $31 ,3.35,731.  The 
actual  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  official  report,  were 
§26,346,790  37,  showing  a  deficiency  of  §4,988,- 
940  63 — almost  five  millions.  He  estimated  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  year  at  §55,241,212  09, 
while  the  report  shows  that  the  actual  expendi- 
tures were  §59,451,177  65 — showing  an  excess, 
beyond  the  estimates,  of  §4,209,965  56.  The  report 
no w  before  us  proves  that  the  Secretary 's  estimates, 
for  the  last  year  varied  so  far  from  the  true  amount 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  to  make  a  differ- 
ence of  §9,198,906  19.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume 
that  the  estimates  for  the  present  and  the  ensuing 
year  are  at  least  as  erroneous  as  were  those  for  the 
last  year?  A  careful  examination  of  them  will,  in 
my  opinion,  show  them  to  be  erroneous  to  a  much 
larger  amount.  But  assuming  them  to  be  errone- 
[j  ous  only  to  the  same  extent,  then  there  will  be  an 
I!  additional  deficiency  of  means,  to  the  amount  of 
II  §18,397,812  38,  which  must  be  provided  for  by 
additional  loans,  and  which  will  swell  the  public 
debt,  on  the  30th  June,  1849,  to  the  sum  of  §103,- 
057,471  75 — one  hundred  and  three  millions  of 
dollars — a  sum  greatly  beyond  the  entire  public 
debt  occasioned  by  the  late  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. That  our  public  debt  will  reach  that  sum  at 
that  time  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  while  there  i.s 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  many  millions 
beyond  it.  The  estimates  and  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  are  clearly  shown  to  be  entitled 
to  no  credit.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
both  stated  that  a  loan  of  eighteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions would  be  required  for  the  residue  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Secretary 
ad  interim  informed  us  that  a  mistake  had  been 
discovered  in  the  annual  report,  by  which  the 
means  of  the  treasury  were  estimated  at  near 
seven  millions  of  dollars  less  than  the  true  amount, 
and  that  they  then  had  means  to  the  amount  of 
near  seven  millions  beyond  the  amount  stated  m 
the  report.  Upon  this  important  discovery,  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  loan  before  requested  should 
be  reduced  to  twelve  millions.  But  scarcely  had 
the  report  containing  this  information  been  printed, 
when  we  were  again  informed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  the  previous  estimates  were  erroneous,  and 
that  it  was  now  found  necessary  to  raise  the  loan 
to  sixteen  millions.  Was  ever  such  a  series  of 
blunders  and  errors  before  %vitnessed  ?  I  venture 
the  prediction,  that,  before  this  session  of  Congress 
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closes,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  authorize  addi- 
tional loans,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary.  The  loan  now  asked 
for  will  be  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  we  are  incurring. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  taking  the  estimates  of  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  as  correct,  with  the 
exception  of  an  allowance  for  errors  in  the  esti- 
mates for  this  and  the  next  year,  equal  to  that 
which  the  report  shows  to  have  existed  in  the 
estimates  for  the  last  year,  and  our  public  debt  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1849,  will  be  over  one  hundred 
and  three  millions  of  dollars,  upon  which  we  shall 
have  to  pay  an  annual  interest  of  §6, 183, 448  26. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  interest  to  inquire  how 
this  debt  is  to  be  paid.  Prom  what  source  are 
the  funds  to  be  raised  annually  to  meet  the  large 
amount  of  interest?  I  should  be  extremely  happy 
to  hear  some  gentleman,  who  understands  and 
approves  the  financiering  of  this  Administration, 
explain  to  us  how  the  heavy  obligations  we  are 
incurring  are  to  be  met  and  cancelled. 

The  loan  bill  for  the, last  session  of  Congress 
pledges  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  Does  any  gentleman 
suppose  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  anything 
from  that  source  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  for 
several  years  ?  A  slight  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject must  dissipate  all  such  hopes.  Before  the  war 
commenced — wlien  the  country  was  on  the  peace 
establishment,  and  v/hen  its  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  interests,  were  all  prosper- 
ous, only  between  two  and  three  millions  a  year 
were  received  from  the  public  lands.  If  the  receipts 
should  continue  as  large  after  the  war  as  ihey  were 
before,  can  we  expect  to  pay  an  interest  amounting 
to  six  millions  of  dollars  from  this  source?  But 
let  me  inquire,  what  revenue  are  we  likely  to 
derive  from  the  public  lands  hereafter?  The  last 
Congress,  after  pledging  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  voted 
away  sixteen  millions  of  acres  as  a  bounty  to  the 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  war.  I  make  no  objection 
to  the  bounty  thus  granted.  It  received  my  ap- 
probation and  my  vote.  I  was  entirely  willing  to 
accord  to  the  brave  men  who  periled  their  lives  in 
this  war,  and  to  the  families  of  those  who  perished 
in  its  prosecution,  the  bounty  winch  they  merited. 
But  I  do  object  seriously  to  the  conduct  of  that 
Congress  in  providing  no  other  means  to  meet  the 
payment  of  the  debt  tliey  were  creating.  I  protest 
against  this  mode  of  deluding  the  country  into  the 
belief  that  a  fund  has  been  provided  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  when  that  fund  is  al- 
ready dissipated,  and  can  amount  to  nothing.  The 
number  of  claims  for  bounty  land,  which  will  exist 
under  the  act  of  the  last  Congress,  if  the  additional 
forces  now  asked  for  by  the  Executive  shall  be 
called  into  the  field,  will  not  be  short  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  These  will  draw  sixteen  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  which,  at  the  minimum  price  of 
tlie  Government,  will  amount  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  Assuming  that  the  sales  of  public  lands 
will  reach  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  it  will 
require  nearly  seven  years  to  absorb  these  war- 
rants, and  during  that  period  our  revenue  from 
that  source  must  be  almost  entirely  cut  off. 

How,  then,  I  would  ask  again,  are  we  to  meet 
this  rapidly  accumulating  interest  ?  There  is  but 
one  way  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is,  by  a  resort  to 
direct  taxation;  and  to  this  we  are  rapidly  approx- 
imating. If  this  war  is  to  be  continued,  direct 
taxation  cannot  be  avoided.  We  have  already 
reached  a  crisis  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  brought  the  war  upon  the 
country — those  who  stand  by  the  Administration, 
and  defend  its  policy  and  its  measures — to  assume 
the  responsibility  which  their  own  measures  have 
created,  and  impose  upon  the  people  the  burdens 
necessary  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditures  which 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  requires.  Do  gentlemen 
suppose  that  a  war  can  be  continued  year  after 
year,  with  no  other  object  than  to  gratify  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  our  rulers,  upon  credit  and  loans 
alone,  without  providing  the  means  of  meeting 
even  the  interest  of  the  debt  thus  created?  And  ii 
it  could  be,  is  it  just,  is  it  honest,  or  honorable,  to 
impose  upon  the  generation  to  succeed  us,  a  heavy 
amount  of  public  debt,  while  we  meanly  shrink 
from  taxing  ourselves  ?  If  we  create  a  national 
debt,  we  ought  to  provide  the  means  of  its  extin- 


guishment. This  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
tlie  utmost  importance  to  the  credit  of  a  nation.  I 
will  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  short  extract  from  the  first  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  under  the  administration  of 
Washington,  in  which  this  principle  is  recommend- 
ed and  enforced  : 

"  Incorporating;  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  system  of 
public  credit  of  the  United  States,  that  the  creation  of  debt 
sliould  always  be  accompanied  with  the  means  of  extinguish- 
ment; that  this  is  the  true  secret  for  rendering  public  credit 
immortal;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  in 
which  there  may  not  be  an  adherence  to  the  maxim." 

The  principle  here  laid  down  is  one  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  If  this  war  shall  be  contin- 
ued, and  the  credit  of  the  Government  shall  be  alone 
looked  to  to  raise  the  means  necessary  to  its  prose- 
cution, it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell,  that  the 
stocks  of  the  Government  will  be  hawked  through 
the  money  marts  of  the  country  at  a  depreciation, 
while  purchasers  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find. 

i  have  thus  attempted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show 
what  will  be  the  probable  amount  of  our  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  amount 
at  which  I  have  placed  it  I  am  sensible  is  low,  and 
I  believe  greatly  below  what  it  will  be.  But  if  it 
shall  be  no  more,  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  call  the 
serious  attention  of  the  country  to  the  subject.  It 
will  fall  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  the  highest  point 
of  our  public  debt  at  any  time  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  public  debt  on  the  30tli 
September,  1815,  after  the  close  of  the  late  war 
with  Gr^at  Britain,  was  i|I19,635,558  46.  This 
was  the  largest  atinount  our  public  debt  has  ever 
reached.  Of  this  sum,  the  debt  created  by  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  $80,500,073  50.  The 
residue  was  the  debt  existing  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  seem 
to  be  fond  of  comparing  the  Mexican  war  to  tha 
war  of  1812.  There  is  at  least  one  striking  differ- 
ence betv/een  the  course  pursued  by  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  two  wars.  The  friends  of  the 
last  war,  in  Congress,  were  willing  to  meet  the 
crisis  like  men.  They  did  not  relyupon  public 
credit  alone  to  raise  the  means  to  prosecute  it,  but 
appealed  to  their  constituents  to  pay  the  taxes  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
war  they  doubled  the  duties  on  foreign  imports; 
while  the  supporters  of  the  Mexican  war  have, 
since  its  commencement,  reduced  them  nearly  one 
half.  They  also  passed  a  law,  immediately  after 
the  war  was  declared,  to  raise  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  tv/enty-five  thousand  dollars  by  inter- 
nal duties,  and  three  millions  by  direct  taxes  among 
the  States.  If  these  measures  were  necessary  then, 
they  are  doubly  so  now,  when  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  are  so  far  greater  than  they  were 
then. 

Those  who  have  not  directed  their  attention  to 
this  subject  will  be  astonished  at  the  vast  amount 
of  the  expenses  of  this  war,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  war  of  1812.  Let  me  compare  them. 
The  expenses  of  the  Government  from  the  31st 
December,  1811,  to  the  same  date  in  1812,  were 
$17,829,498  70.  From  the  31st  December,  1812, 
to  the  same  day  of  1813,  the  expenses  were  $28,- 
082,396  92.  From  3ist  December,  1813,  to  the 
same  day  of  1814,  they  were  §30,127,666  38.  This 
statement  embraces  the  entire  expenditures  of  the 
Government  for  those  periods,  including  both  the 
war  expenses  and  the  civil  list.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Government  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  embracing  the  whole  period 
of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  f  76, 039,- 
582  20.  Now,  let  us  compare  this  amount  with 
the  expenditures  for  an  equal  period  of  the  Mexi-  j 
can  war.  The  expenditures  from  the  30th  June, 
1846,  to  30th  June,  1847,  as  shown  by  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  were  §59,451,177  65.  For  the  year 
from  the  30th  June,  1847,  to  30th  June,  1848,  they 
are  estimated  by  the  Secretary  at  ij>i58,615,660  07. 
And  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1849,  they  are 
estimated  at  §55,644,941  72.  Making  an  aggre- 
gate forthe  three  years  of  ^173,711,779  44.  Being 
an  excess  of  §97,672,197  44  over  the  expenditures 
of  the  three  years  embracing  the  whole  period  of 
the  late  war.  This  comparison  is  made  upon  the 
estimates  of  the  Secretary,  of  the  expenses  of  two 
out  of  the  three  years.  And  yet,  upon  his  own 
showing,  the  expenses  will  now  exceed,  by  nearly 
one  hundred  millions,  those  of  the  previous  period. 


I  wish,  however,  to  recur  again  to  the  estimates 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  present  and  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  estimates  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  present  year  at  less  than  those  of  the 
last,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  next  year  at  less 
than  those  of  the  present.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847— the  first  year  of 
the  war — were  about  fifty -nine  millions  and  a  half, 
and  they  are  estimated  for  the  present  year  at  about 
fifty-eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  for  the  next 
year  at  about  fifty-five  and  a  half  millions.  The 
Secretary  thus  informs  us  that  the  war  will  cost 
less  by  a  million«this  year  than  it  cost  the  last,  and 
that  next  year  it  will  cost  about  five  millions  less. 
Can  such  estimates  as  these  command  any  confi- 
dence ?  Can  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  be- 
lieve, that  as  the  war  progresses  its  expenses  will 
be  diminished  ?  The  reverse  of  this  must  be  the 
case.  Each  year  that  the  war  continues  its  ex- 
penses will  increase.  Such  was  the  case  during 
tlie  late  war.  The  expenses  of  the  second  year 
were  higher  than  those  of  the  first,  and  of  the  third 
year  they  were  still  higher.  Time  will  prove  that 
It  will  be  so  with  the  Mexican  war.  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  upon  what  data  the  Secretary 
has  made  this  estimate  of  diminished  expenditures. 
Are  we  to  have  fewer  men  in  the  field  than  we  had 
last  year?  The  President  tells  us  the  number  must 
be  largely  increased.  Has  the  pay  of  the  army 
been  reduced?  Have  the  rations  of  the  officers  or 
troops  been  diminished  ?  Have  any  of  the  requis- 
ites belonging  to  any  branch  of  the  service  been 
curtailed  ?  Has  anything  been  done  to  curtail  or 
diminish  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  war?  Noth- 
ing— absolutely  nothing;  and  yet,  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary,  we 
may  go  on  to  raise  new  armies,  and  all  the  while 
the  expenses  will  be  diminished.  The  President 
insists,  that  we  shall  authorize  him  to  call  into  the 
field  thirty  thousand  more  troops,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  assures  us  that  the  expenses  of  the  war 
will  be  diminished.  Was  anything  ever  more 
absurd?  And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  financiering 
which  has  characterized  this  Mexican  war.  From 
its  very  commencement  the  country  has  been  de- 
ceived and  deluded  by  false  estimates.  A  constant . 
and  studied  eflxjrt  has  been  made^o  conceal  from 
the  people  the  enormous  expense  it  occasions.  A 
national  debt  has  been  steadily  and  stealthily  grow- 
ing upon  the  country,  while  by  false  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  loans  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  country  has  been  deceived  as  to  the 
amount  it  was  likely  to  reach. 

The  actual  expense  of  the  war  is  far  beyond  the 
amount  of  expenditures  specified  in  the  reports 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  Those  reports 
present  us  only  with  a  statement  of  the  money 
actually  paid  out.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  unliquidated  claims  against  t"he 
Government  for  arrearages  of  pay,  munitions  of 
war,  wagons,  horses,  mules,  provisions,  and  all  the 
long  train  of  supplies  which  an  army  requires, 
and  which  must  all  be  paid  for  ultimately.  These 
would  constitute  an  item  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  this,  a  very  heavy  item  of 
expense  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  materiel  of 
war  with  which  our  arsenals  were  filled.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  these  were  well 
stored  with  all  the  munitions  of  war — with  every 
variety  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  everything 
requisite  for  offensive  and  defensive  warfare — the 
accumulations  of  thirty  years  of  peace.  All  this 
being  property  owned  by  the  Government,  has  been 
used,  but  does  not  appear  in  any  statement  of  the 
expenditures.  The  amount  of  property  thus  used 
cannot  amount  to  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  all  probability  to  a  much  larger  sum.  Then 
we  have  the  claims  for  bounty  lands,  which,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  if  the  troops  now  asked  for 
shall  be  called  out,  will  amount  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars;  and,  witli  those  heretofore  called  out, 
will  not  be  less  than  fourteen  millions.  In  addition 
to  this,  will  be  the  pension  list  of  wounded  and  dis- 
abled soldiers,  and  the  families  of  those  who  have 
died  in  the  service,  amoutiting  to  several  millions 
a  year,  and  to  continue  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
If  a  treaty  of  peace  were  now  made,  and  our  armies 
disbanded  as  soon  as  it  will  be  possible  to  disband 
them,  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  to  the  country 
would  largely  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

But>  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  look  for  a  moment 
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at  the  prospective  condition  of  the  country  when 
tlie  war  shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  if  we  sliall  ever 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  that  period.  If  we  shall 
reach  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  close  of  the  next 
fiscal  year,  we  shall  then,  as  I  think  I  have  clearly 
shown,  have  a  public  debt  of  over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  with  an  annual  interest  of  over 
six  millions.  1  would  again  ask,  how  are  we  to 
meet  this  ? 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kay,] wliose  services  for  several  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  may 
give  to  his  opinions  additional  weight,  stated  to 
the  House  a  few  days  ago,  that  after  the  war  shall 
be  ended  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  the  interest  upon 
the  public  debt,  without  additional  taxation.  Is 
that  opinion  correct?  Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject.  The 
entire  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1846 — being  the  last  year  before 
the  war — were  $29,499,247  06.  That  amount  was 
raised  thus:  from  customs,  $26,712,667  87;  from 
public  lands,  §2,694,452  48;  and  miscellaneous, 
§92,126  71.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year, 
were  $28,031,114  20.  This  was  the  amount  of 
the  expenditures  for  a  peace  establishment,  (for 
although  the  war  was'  commenced  a  few  weeks 
before  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year,  the  war  expen- 
ses are  brought  into  the  accounts  of  the  next  year,) 
and  when  this  Democratic  Administration  was 
carrying  out  its  professions  of  reform  and  retrench- 
ment. And  yet  the  entire  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment exceeded  its  expenditures  only  by  the  sum 
of  $1,418,132  86.  If  the  receipts  exceeded  the 
expenditures  then  by  only  that  small  sum,  how 
can  we  expect  them,  after  the  war  shall  be  closed, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  pay 
in  addition  six  millions  of  interest  ?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  suppose  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  will  be  less  after  the 
■war  than  they  were  before :  He  surely  has  too 
much  sagacity  to  entertain  such  an  opinion.  The 
gentleman  surely  must  know  that  our  expenses 
will  be  much  greater  after  the  war  than  they  were 
before.  Can  any. one  tell  how  long  it  will  require 
to  get  rid  of  our  large  army,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the 
numbers  it  filled  before  the  war.'  Sir,  no  member 
of  this  House  will  live  to  see  it  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard it  occupied  before  the  war  commenced.  Let 
this  war  end  when  and  how  it  may,  we  are  doomed 
to  have  a  large  military  force  fastened  upon  the 
country.  The  expenses  of  the  Government  must 
be  greatly  increased.  But  let  us  see  how  the 
account  stands  for  the  next  year.  The  entire  rev- 
enues for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  were 
$26,346,790  37.  The  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $59,451,177  65.  Of  this  amount  there 
is  charged  in  the  Secretary's  report  to  "  Mexican 
hostilities,"  $18,365,518  03;  for  pay  to  volunteers 
and  militia,  $1,368,709  40;  for  the  redemption 
of  loan  and  treasury  notes,  $2,402,817  65;  which 
leaves  for  other  expenses,  $37,314,123  57,  being  an 
excess  over  the  revenue  of  $10,967,333  20. 

[Mr.  McKay  inquired  from  what  source  thegen- 
■  tleman  from  Indiana  obtained  his  statistics.'] 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  took  them  as  he 
found  them  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Here,  then,  (said  Mr.  Smith,)  is  an  excess  of 
expenditure  in  one  year,  over  the  revenues,  of 
nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Upon  what 
ground,  then,  can  any  gentleman  believe  that,  afier 
the  war  shall  end,  we  can  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  pay  over  six  millions  of  interest, 
without  additional  taxation  .'  It  will  be  impo.s- 
siblp;  after  the  war  shall  be  terminated,  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  below  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  Add  to  this,  six  millions  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  we  have  forty-one 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  provided  for.  How  is  it 
to  be  met  ?  Can  we  expect  to  realize  this  amount 
from  duties  on  foreign  goods?  Deprived,  as  we 
shall  be,  of  any  considerable  revenue  from  the 
public  lands  for  many  years,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  realize,  from  all  sources  of  rev- 
enue, without  additional  taxation,  at  the  utmost 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  leaving  eleven  mil- 
lions unprovided  for.  Can  we  expect  the  credit  or 
character  of  the  Governnent  to  be  sustained  under 
such  a  system  of  financiering  as  this  ?  The  treas- 
ury notes  and  bonds  of  the  Government  are  at  this 


time  selling  at  prices  below  par  in  our  commercial 
cities.  The  quotations  have  beea  constantly  below 
par  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not-trouble  the  House 
with  any  further  display  of  figures.  Those  which 
I  have  already  presented,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  our  financial  condition  is  in  an  eminent 
degree.embarrassing  from  theoperations  and  effects 
of  the  Mexican  war.  The  rapid  increase  of  our 
public  debt  is  well  calculated  to  excite  serious 
alarm.  The  subject  demands  our  most  serious 
attention.  We  may  well  take  v/arning  from  the 
example  of  other  nations.  The  tax-ridden  subjects 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  are  now  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  folly  and  ambition  of  their 
rulers.  The  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
over  eight  hundred  r*illions  pounds  sterling,  being 
more  than  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  In 
order  to  meet  the  interest  on  this  heavy  amount  of 
debt,  (although  the  rate  of  interest  paid  is  but  little 
more  than  half  the  rate  we  are  paying,)  the  Gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  resort  to  an  amount  of 
taxation  which  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  labor- 
ing interests  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  debt  has  been  created  within  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  financial  expedients  by  which  govern- 
ments have  obtained  money  upon  the  national 
credit,  for  the  prosecution  of  wars,  are  of  modern 
origin.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  history,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  raised  the  means  from  year  to 
year  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  wars 
in  which  they  engaged.  The  generation  which 
prosecuted  a  war  defrayed  its  expenses.  It  was 
not  left  as  a  burden  to  clog  the  energies  and  op- 
press the  industry  of  a  subsequent  generation. 

The  first  loan  obtained  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  in  1669,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Since  then  it  has  been 
accumulating  with  every  new  war  in  which  the 
ambition  or  the  cupidity  of  the  Government  in- 
volved the  country,  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
enormous  amount.  Great  Britain  has  extended 
her  conquests  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Province  after  province  has  been  "annexed"  to 
her  dominions,  until  her  flag  is  seen  in  every  clime. 
The  splendor  and  power  of  her  Government  has 
been  increased,  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  happiness  of  her  people.  Strike  out  of  exist-' 
ence  her  national  debt,  and  her  subjects  would  be 
relieved  of  half  their  burdens.  We  should  bev/are 
lest,  while  we  imitate  her  example  in  extending 
our  conquests,  and  annexing  additional  territory, 
we  may  be  bringing  upon  ourselves  and  our  child- 
ren the  evils  under  which  she  is  now  suffering. 

The  easy  payment  of  the  national  debt  after  the 
late  war,  has  induced  the  belief  with  some  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that  source;  and 
that  no  matter  hovir  great  a  public  debt  we  may 
create,  we  can  easily  discharge  it.  Gentlemen  who 
entertain  this  opinion  should  look  at  the  fact  that 
our  Government  was  then  cheaply  and  economi- 
cally administered.  Its  entire  annual  expenditures 
were  only  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  dollars, 
while  now  they  are  between  thirty  and  forty  mil- 
lions, aside  from  the  war  expenses.  The  interest 
upon  the  debt  we  are  creating  must  sv/ell  them 
even  beyond  this.  Our  expenses  increase  in  a 
more  rapid  ratio  then  our  resources.  I  fear,  sir, 
that  we  are  rapidly  approximating  the  period  when 
direct  taxation  will  be  found  indispensable. 

The  friends  of  the  Administration  tell  us  that 
the  Mexican  war  is  popular,  and  that  the  people 
desire  its  prosecution.  If  they  believe  this,  why 
do  they  not  deal  fairly  and  candidly  with  the  peo- 
ple ?  Why  do  they  not  tell  them,  if  the  w-ar  is  to 
be  continued,  the  people  must  pay  at  least  a  portion 
of  its  expenses  ?  Why  do  they  not  appeal  to  them 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  means  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  enable  it  to  ob- 
tain the  means  necessary  for  the  "  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war?"  Sir,  they  know  well  that  the 
boasted  popularity  of  this  war  would  not  survive 
the  first  visit  of  the  tax  collector.  I  know,  sir,  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  is  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  sustain 
the  honor  of  the  country.  Let  but  a  foreign  foe 
be  found  upon  our  soil,  and  any  amount  of  taxation 
would  be  cheerfully  paid  which  would  be  necessary 
to  repel  him.  But  1  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  desire  to  contribute  their  means,  or 
sacrifice  the  fair  fame  of  the  country,  for  the  pro- 


secution of  an  aggressive  war,  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  the  object  of  conquest — to  acquire  territory 
to  which  we  have  no  right,  which  we  do  not  need, 
and  which  could  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  us  if 
we  should  obtain  it.  If  the  course  I  have  indica- 
ted shall  not  be  pursued,  I  fear  we  shall  soon  see 
the  credit  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired, 
and  a  deficiency  of  means  to  carry  on  its  ordinary 
operations.  But  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 
There  are  other  matters  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
my  attention  in  what  remains  of  my  time. 

It  would  afford  me  very  great  pleasure  to  hear 
some  friend  of  the  Administration — some  advocate 
of  the  war — define  clearly  and  precisely  for  what 
object  it  is  to  be  further  prosecuted.  I  should 
be  glad  if  the  President,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
would  point  out  clearly  the  line  of  operations  it  is 
intended  to  jnusue.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
said  about  fire  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war 
vigorously,  to  obtain  an  '■'■  honorable  ■peace.'''  All 
certainly  desire  an  honoraiile  peace;  but  when  gen- 
tlemen urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  that 
object,  why  do  they  not  inform  us  what  they  mean 
by  an  "  honorable  peace?"  Do  ihcy  consider  no 
peace  "  honorable"  but  one  which  will  destroy  the 
nationality  of  Mexico  i  Must  a  peace,  to  be  "  hon- 
orable" in  their  estimation,  require  the  surrender 
by  Mexico  of  half  her  territory  ? 

There  is  another  phrase  very  frequently  used  aa 
indicative  of  the  designs  of  the  Administration. 
It  is  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future,"  and  is  about  as  unmeaning  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  explain  the  object  of  the  war,  as  the  "  honor- 
able peace"  so  frequently  referred  to.  It  was  first 
used  in  the  President's  message,  and  has  since  be- 
come the  common  watchword  of  his  friends.  Ask 
them  what  is  the  object  of  the  war,  and  they  are 
ever  ready  with  the  reply,  "indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future."  Perhaps  we 
can  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  indemnity  for 
the  past. "  But  what  is  meant  by  this  cabalistic 
phrase,  "  security  for  the  future?"  Is  security 
for  the  future  to  be  fouud  in  the  possession  of  all 
Mexico?  Are  we  to  provide  against  a  breach  of 
the  peace  by  the  "  annexation  "  of  the  whole  coun-  ■ 
try?  Are  we  to  keep  the  country  quiet  by  the 
continued  presence  of  a  large  military  force  ?  Or 
are  we  to  adopt  the  policy  which,  from  the  intima- 
tions in  the  President's  message,  would  seem  to  be 
one  that  meets  his  approbation,  that  of  placing  in 
power,  in  Mexico,  an  administration  of  our  own 
choice,  with  which  we  can  make  a  treaty  on  our 
own  terms,  and  then,  by  the  presence  of  our  ar- 
mies, compel  the  people  of  Mexico  to  render  obe- 
dience to  the  government  which  we  thus  force 
upon  them?  Are  our  rulers  already  so  wild  and 
reckless  as  to  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  policy? 
The  policy  is  not  a  new  one.  The  scheme  was 
tried  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  Spain,  when  he 
overran  the  country  with  his  armies,  and  placed 
his  brother  on  the  throne.  While  we  imitate  his 
conduct,  we  should  profit  by  his  example,  and  take 
warning  by  his  fate.  If  we  undertake  to  carry  out 
this  system,  we  must  expect  to  keep  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  there  for  at  least  twenty 
years. 

The  course  of  the  President,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  war,  has  not  been  such  as  should  character- 
ize the  Executive  of  a  free  government.  Instead 
of  frankness  and  candor  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
Administration,  we  have  witnessed  continual  efforts 
at  concealment.  Instead  of  precise  and  definite 
statements  as  to  the  object  to  be  attained,  we  are 
met  with  high-sounding,  general,  and  oracular 
phrases,  as  unmeaning  and  indefinite  as  the  Del- 
phic responses.  We  have  been  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent, while  the  same  lesson  has  been  frequently 
repeated  to  us  by  his  friends,  that  we  should  not 
discuss  the  origin  or  objects  of  the  war,  because, 
by  doing  so  we  may  give  "  aid  and  comfort  to  the. 
enemy."  The  paid  organ  of  the  Administration 
pours  out  its  daily  round  of  abuse  of  Congress,  for 
not  voting  at  once,  without  delay  and  wuhout  de- 
bale,  all  the  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  which 
the  President  desires.  We  have  called  upon  the 
President,  by  a  re.solution  of  the  House,  to  inform 
us  what  were  the  terms  upon  which  he  authorized 
Mr.  Slidell  to  negotiate  with  Mexico.  He  refuses 
to  give  us  the  information,  and  tells  us,  in  effect, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  him  such  ques- 
tions. 

Shall  we,  then,  in  obedience  to  his  wishes,  in 
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ignorance  of  his  designs,  which  are  so  studiously 
coxicealed  from  the  country,  submit  to  him  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  war,  as  long  as  he  may 
desire  to  prosecute  it,  and  vote  to  raise  new  armies 
as  often  as  he  may  desire  them  ?  If  such  is  our 
duty,  I  have  mistaken  the  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Very  shortly  after  the  commencen^ent  of  the  war 
I  expressed  my  opinion  on  this  floor  of  its  origin 
and  Its  objects.  I  stated  then,  that  the  war  was 
commenced  for  purposes  of  conquest,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  suffered  to  end  until  those  objects 
were  accomplished.  Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  the  events  of  the  intervening  period 
have  only  confirmed  my  opinions.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  President  and 
his  friends,  that  the  war  was  not  continued  with  any 
design  of  conquest, and  thatitshould  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  Mexico  would  agree  to  pay  the  indem- 
nity due  to  us,  he  has  himself  shown,  in  his  late 
message,  that  such  assurances  are  entitled  to  no 
credit. 

Mr.  Trist  was  sent  to  Mexico  last  summer  as  a 
commissioner,  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace.  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
President's  message  of  December  last,  to  show 
what  were  his  instructions.     The  President  says: 

"The  boundary  oftlie  Kio  Grande,  and  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  i>Iew  Mexico  and  Upper  Calit'oniia,  consti- 
tuted an  ultimatum  which  our  commissioner  was  under  no 
circumstances  to  yield." 

We  are  thus  informed  by  the  President  that  he 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the  acquisition 
of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California — at  least 
one-third  of  the  whole  Mexican  territory.  His 
language  is  direct  and  explicit,  and  liable  to  no 
misconstruction.  I  will  read,  now,  an  extract  from 
his  annual  message  of  December,  1846,  to  show 
what  were  the  views  he  then  expressed  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  should  be  further  prose- 
cuted: 

"  The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest ; 
but,  having  been  eoramenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  will  be  visjorously  prosecuted 
there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and  tliere- 
by  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as 
well  as  to  our  much  injured  citizens,  who  liold  large  pecu- 
niary demands  against  Mexico." 

He  disavowed,  then,  any  design  of  conquest, 
and  defined  the  terms  of  the  "  honorable  peace" 
which  it  was  his  ol)ject  to  obtain,  as  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  claims  due  to  our 
citizens.  Does  he  show,  now,  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  such  a  peace  as  he  had  himself  said  would 
be  "  honorable  ?"  If  his  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace,  and  his  disavowal  of  a  design  of  conquest, 
made  last  year,  were  sincere,  he  would  have  au- 
thorized Mr.  Trist,  his  commissioner,  to  have  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  whenever  Mexico  would  agree  to 
give  the  indemnity  which  he  himself  specified,  as 
being  all  we  had  any  right  to  demand.  But  did 
he  gTve  Mr.  Trist  such  authority  .'  He  instructed 
hini'  to  make  no  peace  with  Mexico  unless  she 
would  agree  to  "  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  ofJS'ew  Mexico  and 
Upper  California."  Had  we  any  right  to  demand 
of  Mexico  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia.' Did  the  President  believe  that  we  had 
any  such  right.'  The  President  knew  well  that 
we  had  no  such  right.  He  has  himself  informed 
us  that  those  provinces  were  estimated  to  be  of  a 
greater  value  than  the  amount  of  all  the  claims 
which  he  supposed  we  had  against  Mexico,  even 
including  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Let  me  read 
another  short  extract  from  his  last  message,  to 
show  what  are  his  opinions  on  this  point.  He 
says: 

"As  the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary  proposed 
might  be  estimated  to  be  of  greater  value  than  a  lair  equiva- 
lent for  our  just  demands,  our  commissioner  was  autlioriztd 
to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  such  additional  pecuniary 
consideration  as  was  deemed  reasonable." 

He  does  not  now  authorize  Mr.  Trist  to  make 
peace  when  Mexico  will  pay  all  that  he  believes  to 
be  our  just  demands,  including  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  But  he  insists  that  we  shall  continue  tiie 
war  until  Mexico  cedes  to  us  territory  which  he 
admits  is  "  of  greater  value  than  a  fair  equivalent 
for  our  just  demands." 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  "pecuniary  consid- 
eration," which  Mr.  Trist  was  authorized  to  stip- 
ulate for,  the  President  does  not  inform  us.  In 
the  correspondence  between  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners and  Mr.  Trist,  it  is  stated  at  twenty  millions 


of  dollars.     It  is  very  probable  that  that  was  the 
amount  he  was  authorized  to  offer. 

In  the  propositions  for  peace  which  were  made 
by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  a  large  amount  of 
territory  was  offered,  but  it  was  rejected  under  the 
instructions  of  the  President.  Nothing  less  than 
the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  whole  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,  would  be  received, 
although  the  President  admits  we  have  no  just 
claim  to  them.  And  yet,  he  says,  he  entertains 
no  design  of  conquest.  Is  it  no  conquest  to  take 
from  Mexico  her  territory  by  force,  when  at  the,, 
same  time  we  admit  we  have  no  right  to  it.  Does 
\he  offer  of  a  ^^  pecuniary  consideration''  change  the 
character  of  the  transaction,  or  render  it  any  less 
a  conquest?  We  keep  our  armies  within  her  ter- 
ritory, we  sack  her  towns  and  bombard  her  cities, 
we  slay  thousands  of  her  citizens,  we  make  war 
upon  her  in  every  conceivable  shape,  we  tell  her 
that  this  shall  be  continued  until  she  cedes  to  us 
one-third  of  all  her  territory,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  we  admit  that  it  is  much  more  than  all 
our  just  demands;  and  yet  the  President,  while 
doing  all  this,  gravely  informs  the  country  that  he 
entertains  no  design  of  conquest.  This  is  what  he 
denominates  prosecuting  the  war  for  indemnity. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  the  designs  of  conquest, 
which  are  seriously  entertained,  are  not  limited  to 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California.  The  idea  of 
incorporating  the  whole  of  Mexico  into  the  Amer- 
ican Union  is  more  than  hinted  at  from  high  quar- 
ters among  the  supporters  of  the  Administration. 
Such  a  design  will  not  be  openly  avowed,  particu- 
larly before  the  Presidential  election,  lest  the  people 
shall  take  the  alarm,  and  adopt  effectual  means  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  so  fatal  a  measure.  I 
have  before  me  a  speech,  made  but  a  few  days 
since  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  stands  upon  confidential  terms  with  the 
Administration.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  it. 
He  says: 

"There  are  numerous  cases,  all  tending  to  the  same  point, 
that  whenever  it  becomes  impracticable  to  obtain  territory 
by  purchase,  we  take  it  bv  force.  All  that  strip  of  coun- 
try lying  between  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge  was  taken  pos- 
session of  in  that  way.  And  we  have  done  so  in  all  cases 
when  we  could  not  obtain  territory  by  negotiation;  and  this 
course  has  been  pursued  throughout  the  world,  in  all  times, 
by  all  Powers." 

•  This  is  from  a  speech  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate, 
[Mr.  Sevier,]  delivered  on  the  24tli  January  last. 
The  honorable  chairman  here  openly  avows  the 
intention  to  take  the  territory  of  Mexico  by  force, 
and  justifies  it  upon  the  ground  that  such  has  been 
the  practice  throughout  the  world. 

I  will  also  read  an  extract  from  another  speech, 
made  in  the  same  body  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress: 

"  I  repeat,  what  I  before  said,  that  the  longer  Mexico  con- 
tinues her  obstinate  rejeelion  of  reasonable  indemnity,  and 
the  greater  exertion  she  compels  us  to  make,  the  greater 
will  he  our  demands,  and  the  heavier  her  losses.  What  we 
would  have  accepted  last  year,  or  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  campaign,  we  may  well  refuse  now; 
and  what  we  would  accept  now,  we  may  well  refuse  after  a 
few  months.  And  how  much  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
country  may  demand  a  year  or  two  hence,  if  the  war  contin- 
ues so  long,  I  do  not  pretend  to  predict.  We  may  have  to 
make  the  great  experiment  so  dreaded  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  annex 
the  domains  of  Mexico  to  our  own.  This  is  the  penalty 
which  national  injustice  has  oftpn  been  compelled  to  pay, 
and  which  Mexico  may  be  preparing  for  herself." 

This  extract  is  frorn  thespeech  of  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Cass]  who, it  is  generally  believed,  will  be  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  policy  here  marked  out  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foreshadowing  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  event  of  his  election.  The  indem- 
nity to  be  demanded  from  Mexico  is  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  her  obstinacy.  What  would  have 
satisfied  us  a  few  months  ago,  must  not  satisfy  us 
now.  The  longer  we  protract  the  war,  the  more 
of  her  provinces  must  we  take.  With  every  addi- 
tional month  our  demands  must  be  increased,  until 
we  reach  the  point  of  annexing  the  entire  country. 

[A  gentleman  sitting  near  Mr.  Smith  remacj<- 
ed,  in  an  under  tone,  "  that  is  progressive  Democ- 
racy."] 

Yes,  said  Mr.  S.,  it  is  "progressive  Democ- 
racy,"with  a  vengeance.  Democracyis  indeed  pro- 
gressing at  a  fearful  rate.  When  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  first  proposed,  Democracy  slirunk  back 
affrighted.     Now   it   contemplates,  with  compla- 


cency, the  conquest  and  annexation  of  a  country 
with  nine  millions  of  inhabitants.  • 

Can  any  one  doubt,  from  the  evidences  before 
us,  that  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to  that  "  great 
experiment"  to  which  Mr.  Cass  refers  .'  The  ob- 
ject will  not  be  openly  avowed;  the  country  will 
still  be  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  peace  until  after 
the  Presidential  election;  and  then,  should  the 
Democracy  elect  their  candidate,  the  mask  will  be- 
thrown  aside,  and  the  annexation  of  Mexico  open- 
ly advocated.  Then,  that  "  public  sentiment,"  to 
vvhich  General  Cass  refers,  will  be  invoked  in  aid 
of  the  measure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Administration  has  any 
desire  to  negotiate  a  peace  witii  Mexico.  I  have 
no  expectation  that  any  treaty  will  be  made  before 
the  Presidential  election.  For  several  days  the 
city  has  been  filled  with  rumors  of  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Trist.  The  letter  writers  from  thia 
city  have  filled  the  press  with  statements  of  the 
prospect  of  successful  negotiations.  The  pleasure 
everywhere  manifested  by  the  public  at  these 
rumors — the  avidity  with  which  they  are  caught 
up  and  repeated  all  over  the  country — proves  the 
anxiety  for  peace  which  exists  with  the  people- 
With  people  of  all  political  parties,  the  same  ardent 
wishes  for  the  tei'mination  of  the  war  are  express- 
ed. But  the  hopes  excited  by  these  rumois  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  cry  of  peace  has  been 
raised.  After  each  successive  victory  won  by  our 
armies,  the  same  syren  song  has  been  sung,  the 
same  dulcet  notes  have  been  sounded ,  but  yet  peace 
came  not.  There  has  been  a  continual  cry  of 
"Peace,  Peace,  when  there  was  no  peace." 

The  President's  organ,  since  the  rumors  of  Mr. 
Trist's  negotiations  have  been  so  rife,  has  stated, 
explicitly,  that  all  such  rumors  are  without  founda- 
tion. It  is  well  understood  here  that,  notwithstand- 
ino-  Mr.  Trist's  powers  to  negotiate  have  been 
revoked,  the  Mexican  authorities  have  made  pro- 
positions to  negotiate  with  him;  that  they  "are 
anxious  for  peace,  and  would  be  willing  to  obtain 
it  even  at  the  price  of  the  territory  which  the 
President  says  he  authorized  Mr.  Trist  to  receive. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  Administration 
has  no  desire  to  make  peace,  even  upon  those 
terms.  The  most  violent  abuse  has  been  visited 
u]:)on  Mr.  Trist,  by  his  own  party  friends,  for  re- 
maining in  Mexico,  or  for  suffering  anything  to  be 
said  to  him  about  peace  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. It  is  said,  also,  upon  the  authority  of  various 
sources  of  information,  that  General  Scott  is  ardent- 
ly favorable  to  peace,  and  anxious  to  promote  it 
with  all  the  influence  of  his  name  and  position. 
This  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  hostility  of  the  Administration  towards  him. 
I  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  what  connection  there 
may  be  between  this  and  the  late  extraordinary 
movement  of  the  Administration,  in  removing  him 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  and  subjecting 
him  to  a  trial  before  a  board  of  inferior  officers. 
The  truth  is,  the  Administration  neither  expects- 
nor  desires  peace.  Any  hopes  of  an  early  peace 
which  may  be  entertained  by  the  people  will  be 
disappointed.  The  ignis  faiuus  of  peace,  so  con- 
stantly held  up  before  them,  will  still  elude  their 
grasp.  No  peace  need  be  expected,  unless  the 
people  shall  express  their  desire  for  it,  in  such 
terms  as  will  compel  the  Administration  to  abandon 
their  designs  of  conquest. 

If  the  Administration  really  and  sincerely  desired 
peace,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  obtain  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  peace,  an  "honorable  peace,"  may  be 
obtained  in  sixty  days — a  peace  just  to  Mexico- 
and  honorable  to  ourselves — a  peace  which  would 
testify  to  the  world  our  magnanimity  and  sense  of 
justice,  as  our  brilliant  victories  have  already 
shown  our  heroic  courage  and  skill  in  war.  Let 
the  President  appoint  commissioners — not  one  of 
the  clerks  of  a  department — but  men  of  high  stand- 
ing and  character,  no  matter  to  v/hat  political  party 
they  may  belong — men  known  to  the  country,  and  ' 
whose  character  as  statesmen  would  furnish  a  guar- 
antee of  the  upright  and  honorable  intentions  of  the 
Government.  Let  the  Administration  i-enonnce 
its  wild  schemes  of  conquest,  and  through  such 
men  as  these  propose  terms  of  peace,  just  and  hon- 
orable, and,  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  have  peace 
at  once.  Let  us  demand  from  Mexico  all  that  we 
have  a  right,  in  tuuth  and  justice,  to  demand,  and 
nothing  more.     Let  us  not  insist  on  the  cession  of 
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territory  which  ihe  President  liimself  tells  us  is 
more  than  '*  our  just  demands. "  Let  us  not  insist 
on  demands  which  our  own  Government  admits 
are  unjust. 

[Mr.  Sawyer  here  interposed,  and  asked  Mr. 
Smith  what  were  the  terms  we  ought  to  offer.] 

Mr.  Smith  rephed,  it  is  for  those  who  have  the 
control  of  the  Government  to  propose  the  terms. 
Tlie  Administration  should  inform  the  country  ex- 
plicitly upon  what  terms  it  is  willing  to  make 
peace.  I  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms, 
what  propositions  we  should  make.  I  repudiate 
cntn'ely  the  jH'eience  set  up,  that  we  should  demand 
of  Mexico  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  House 
has  decided  that  the  war  was  "  unnecessarily  and 
xinconslilutionally"  commenced.  If  this  be  true, 
upon  what  pretext  can  we  claim  that  Mexico 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  its  jirosecuti'on  ?  This 
higgling  with  Mexico  for  the  cost  of  the  powder 
burnt  in  bombarding  her  cities  is  disreputable- to 
the  nation.  What  were  our  claims  before  the  war 
begun.'  We  then  insisted  upon  having  Texas, 
with  such  boundaries  as  she  was  fairly  entitled  to. 
Mexico  was  indebted  to  us,  by  treaty,  some  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Besides  this,  there  were  unli- 
quidated claims  for  spoliations,  the  pi'ccise  amount 
of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  These  con- 
stituted all  our  claims  before  the  war.  We  set  up 
no  claim  then  to  any  of  the  territory  of  Mexico 
beyond  Texas.  All  we  then  asked  was  that  Mex- 
ico should  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
settle  and  define  her  boundary,  and  pay  the  claims 
which  we  held  against  her.  Has  the  existence  of 
the  war  increased  our  just  demands?  If  the  war 
was  commenced  as  we  have  decided,  by  an  aggres- 
sive movement  of  the  President,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  has  not.  Our  rights  now  are  no  greater  than 
they  were  before  the  war  began. 

If,  however,  the  Administration  intends  to  hold 
and  retain  permanently  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia— acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
constitute  a  larger  measure  of  indemnity  than  we 
have  any  justright  to  demand — why  not  hold  those 
provinces,  and  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  other 
portions  of  Mexico  ?  Why  shall  we  keep  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  the  country,  when  with  ten 
thousand  men  we  can  hold  all  that  the  Administra- 
tion pretends  it  wishes  to  retain  ?  Five  thousand 
troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  an  equal  number  in 
Upper  California,  would  hold  those  provinces 
against  all  the  force  which  Mexico  can  bring  into 
the  field. 

There  must  be  ulterior  designs  beyond  the  mere 
acquisition  of  those  provinces.  If  that,  in  truth, 
is  all  that  the  Administration  desires  or  intends  to 
acquire,  there  is  wisdom  and  sound  policy  in  the 
course  marked  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'om  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun.]  By  adopt- 
ing that  policy,  three-fourths  of  the  immense  ex- 
pense we  are  now  incurring  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  further  effusion  of  blood  might  be  stayed. 

I  fear  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  these  evils,  and 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  people 
must  place  the  power  of  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  different  principles.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  applying  this  remedy,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  ap- 
plied. 

I  am  forced  to  the  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Administration,  as  connected 
with  the  war,  has  been  characterized  by  a  want  of 
sincerity  and  fair  dealing  towards  the  country. 
Had  the  design  to  bring  on  this  war  been  known 
or  avowed,  it"  would  have  been  prevented.  But 
amid  continued  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace, 
and  the  avoidance  of  causes  of  hostility,  the  war 
was  stealthily  brought  on,  while  the  country  was 
carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  hostil- 
ities, until  the  blaze  of  the  battle-fields  in  Mexico 
exposed  to  us  the  fact  that  war  existed.  Had  the 
last  Congress,  with  its  strong  Democratic  majority, 
resorted  to  the  means  of  raising  revenue  for  its  pros- 
ecution, which  the  exigency  demanded,  the  boast- 
ed popularity  of  the  war  would  before  this  time 
have  vanished. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  a  seat  on  this  floor  at 
the. time  Texas  was  annexed.  I  opposed  this 
measure,  believing  that  it  would  be  the  source  of 
evils  of  great  magnitude.  Those  who  tirged  it 
upon  us  assured  us  that  it  would  not  produce  war, 
and  at  the  session  of  Congress  after  its  annexation, 


the  President  congratulated  the  country  that  it  was 
a  bloodless  achievement.  The  very  same  gentle- 
men, who  then  assured  us  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  not  produce  war,  now  attempt  to 
defend  the  President  from  the  charge  that  he  com- 
menced the  war,  by  the  assertion  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  produced  the  war.  The  position 
assumed  now  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  one 
assumed  then. 

But  we  have  Texas,  and  there  let  us  stop.  If 
we  can  succeed  in  wringing  from  the  distress  and 
suffering  of  Mexico,  a  cession  of  more  of  her  ter- 
ritory, every  foot  which  we  thus  acquire  will  prove 
a  curse  and  a  calamity  to  us.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to,  suppose  that  by  the  extension  of  our  territory 
we  shall  increase  our  power  or  our  greatness;  more 
especially  when  that  extension  is  effected  by  force 
and  violence.  History  furnishes  no  single  instance 
of  a  nation  deriving  benefit  or  advantage  from  an 
extension  of  its  dominion  by  force  and  conquest. 
We  cannot  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  a 
crisis  which  is  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  our 
Government.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
alarming  dangers  of  the  career  of  conquest  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  If  it  shall  not  be  arrested, 
it  must  be  fatal  to  our  Union.  The  denationaliza- 
tion of  Mexico,  and  its  annexation  to  this  Repub- 
lic, would  be  destructive  of  our  Government. 
Whoever  may  live"to  see  that  event,  will,  in  all 
probability,  survive  the  glorious  Union  of  these 
United  States. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH    OF  MR.  A.  D.  SIMS, 

OF   SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  15,  1848. 

The  House  being  in    Committee  of  the  Whole 

on  the   Bill   to  authorize  a  loan  not  exceeding 

$18,500,000— 

Mr.  SIMS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  measure  immediately  be- 
fore the  committee — the  bill  authorizing  a  loan  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year — I  do  not  propose  to  discuss. 
The  necessity  of  the  measure  is  admitted  on  all 
sides;  and  the  only  diversity  of  opinion  which 
exists  looks  to  the  method  in  which  the  loan  shall 
be  made.  Whatever  discussion  may  be  proper  in 
a  just  comparison  of  the  respective  methods  pro- 
posed— whether  the  loan  should  be  authorized  in 
the  method  proposed  by  the  bill,  or  in  that  pro- 
posed by  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  McKay,]  which  con- 
forms to  the  suggestions  of  the  Executive — I  leave 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the 
comparison.  Nor  shall  I,  at  this  time,  attempt 
the  discussion  of  other  financial  questions  which 
have  been  drawn  into  the  debate,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  which  may  be  more  properly  deferred 
until  the  general  measures  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  ensuing  year  shall  come  up  for  consideration. 
I  shall  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an- 
other subject — one  \;fhich  has  already  occupied 
much  of  its  deliberations:  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  the  war  now  waged  on 
Mexico. 

Sir,  among  the  gifts  of  nature  to  individuals, 
few,  perhaps,  are  more  brilliant — none,  certainly, 
more  dangerous  or  delusive  to  ^  public  speaker 
w'hose  object  is  truth — than  a  vivid  imagination, 
by  the  power  of  which,  facts  are  so  easily,  almost 
imperceptibly,  substituted  by  plausible  inferences. 
Ungifted  in  this  respect,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rival 
or  to  answer  the  flights  of  the  very  imaginative 
gentleman  [Mr.  Duer]  who  immediately  preceded 
me;  nor  will  I  stop  to  repel  the  attacks  made  by 
that  gentleman  on  the  motives  of  the  President — 
attacks  based  solely  on  the  asserted  inferences  of 
the  speaker,  and  sufficiently  repelled  by  his  own 
contradictory  admissions.  The  President  needs 
no  defence.  The  facts  of  the  present,  which  are 
destined  to  constitute  history  in  the  future,  will 
sufficiently  vindicate  his  motives  and  his  public^ 
acts.  Leaving  all  this  to  the  just  and  certain 
awards  of  time  and  truth,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  proposed. 


The  policy  of  our  Government,  in  respect  to  the 
war  now  waged  upon  Mexico,  ha.s  been  explicitly 
avowed;  and  all  ambiguity,  as  it  should  be,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  been  entirely  removed.  Those 
who  are,  or  who  affect  to  be,  ignorant  of  that  policy, 
in  its  objects  and  consequences,  have  much  more 
reason  to  condemn  their  own  inattention  to  the 
means  of  information  afforded,  or  the  bewildering 
sophistries  of  prejudice,  than  any  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  make  a  candid  and  ex- 
plicit avowal. 

It  is  true  that  Congress,  in  the  act  declaring  war, 
made  no  manifesto  of  the  many  and  grave  causes 
of  offence  which  our  country  had  suffered,  nor  of 
the  objects  for  which  itshould  be  prosecuted,  otlier 
than  the  general  object  for  which  all  wars  ought  to 
be  prosecuted — "  a  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion"— in  which,  however,  there  was  nothing  new 
or  unprecedented.  If  otherwise  usual  and  proper, 
the  conduct  of  Mexico  in  this  instance  had  ren- 
dered such  a  manifesto  unnecessary  either  to  just- 
ify us,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  our  belligerent 
attitude,  or  to  make  that  attitude  perfect.  A  hos- 
tile blow,  added  to  the  multiplied  injui-ics  already 
inflicted  upon  us,  and  which,  in  the  cherished  hope 
of  preserving  peace  and  amity  with  a  neighboring 
republic,  had  been,  if  not  patiently  endured,  cer- 
tainly in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner  sought  to  be 
accommodated,  made  war  inevitable.  We  were  left 
without  an  option.  This  hostile  act  of  Mexico — 
invasion  and  the  shedding  of  American  blood  on 
our  own  soil — was  an  intolerable  insult  and  injury, 
which  nothing  but  war  could  wipe  out  and  alone, 
and  which,  by  relation,  made  war  the  act  of  that 
Government  the  moment  that  the  proper  power  in 
our  own  hand  declared  its  existence.  The  act  of 
Congress,  in  response  to  the  President's  message 
giving  otHcial  information  to  that  body,  both  of  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  and  of  the  fact 
that  her  army  had  perpetrated  acts  of  hostility,  re- 
cognized a  state  of  war  between  the  two  countries; 
which  act,  while  it  gave  notice  to  neutral  nations 
and  our  own  citizens  of  the  new  relations  and  du- 
ties which  that  state  of  things  created,  clothed  the 
Executive  with  the  constitutional  functions  and  ap- 
propriate means  for  its  prosecution.  Without  such 
an  act,  war  could  not  have  been  prosecuted;  for, 
though  the  President  may  repel  invasion,  he  can- 
not, without  the  previous  declaration  of  Congress, 
make  war;  and,  though  hostile  acts  must  necessa- 
rily precede  such  declaration,  in  order  to  justify 
it  as  the  announcement  of  an  existing  fact,  the  de- 
claration itself  by  Congress  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  v/ar.*  No  manifesto,  therefore,  of  the 
causes  and  objects  of  the  war  was  necessary;  and 
if  it  had  been,  the  Executive,  and  not  Congress, 
would  seem  to  be  the  moi'e  appropriate  and  custom- 
ary department  to  utter  it.  The  former,  charged 
with  our  foreign  relations,  possessed  the  entire  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  while  the  latter  could 
only  obtain  the  requisite  state  of  facts  by  a  com- 
munication of  them  from  the  Executive.  Thus, 
any  manifesto  published  by  Congress  could  be 
nothing  more  than  a  response  to  such  communica- 
tion in  iteration  and  affirmance  of  the  causes  and 
objects  of  the  war  therein  expressed.  Such  was 
the  procedure  in  1812;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  the 
procedure  in  May,  1846. 

Suppose,  then,  such  a  manifesto  necessary  and 
proper,  has  it  not  been  made  and  sanctioned — made 
by  the  Executive,  and  sanctioned  by  Congress? 
The  annual  communication  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, in  December,  1845,  exhibited  the  causes  of 
offence  as  they  existed  at  that  time;  and  the  com- 
munication in  May  following,  while  it  referred  to 
the  former  for  those  causes  of  offence,  presented 
also  the  new  and  superadded  indignities  which 
called  for  immediate  chastisement  at  our  hands,  if, 
indeed,  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country  were 
to  be  vindicated.  In  answer  to  this  last  communi- 
cation. Congress  promptly  declared  war,  and  grant- 
ed the  necessary  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion. Butagain,  in  December,  1846,  the  President 
communicated  a  full  and  able  review  of  our  causes 
of  offence,  the  policy  which  he  proposed  to  observe 
in  the  conduct  and  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  asked 
for  men  and  means  to  carry  out  and  enforce  that 
policy.  The  Legislature,  in  both  its  branches, 
with  great  unanimity, sanctioned  and  approved  that 
avowed  policy.     I  say  sanctioned  and  approved, 

*  Con.  U.  S.,  art.  I.,  sec.  8,cli.  11.    Kent's  Com.  55. 
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because  no  one  will  deny  that — in  the  face  of  these 
avowals  of  the  Executive,  both  of  the  causes  of 
offente  which,  of  course,  were  to  find  a  remedy  in 
the  results  of  the  contest,  and  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  would  be  prosecuted,  and  short  of 
the  attainment  of  which  there  could  be  no  peace, 
together  with  the  intended  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  conducted,  to  effect  these  objects — when 
it  granted  the  required  supplies,  it  expressly  sanc- 
tioned the  policy  indicated. 

The  Government,  then,  to  the  exclusion  even  of 
ambiguity,  in  the  concurrent  acts  and  declarations 
of  the  appropriate  departments,  has  explicitly 
avowed  our  policy  in  respect  to  the  war.  No  eva- 
sion, however  subtle,  can  escape  this  conclusion; 
and  it  is  idle  to  talk  now  of  declaring  the  objects  of 
the  war,  or  of  limiting  to  specific  purposes  the 
supplies  granted  for  its  prosecution,  unless,  indeed, 
indecision  and  fickleness  of  purpose  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  new  expedients,  to  the  steady  and  firm 
pursuit  of  a  decided  and  avowed  policy,  such  ex- 
pedients, too,  as  admit  lowered  pretensions  on  our 
part  in  the  vindication  of  our  rights  and  honor, 
if  they  do  not,  in  fact,  involve  the  admission  of  in- 
justice heretofore  to  Mexico. 

No,  sir,  the  policy  urged  in  the  annual  message, 
and  defended  on  this  floor,  is  not  simply  an  Ex- 
ecutive policy;  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
and  the  country.  "  Indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future,"  enforced  by  "  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,"  is  a  summary  of  that 
policy.  Thus  it  was  substantially  defined  by  the 
Executive  and  sanctioned  by  Congress.  All  doubt, 
too,  as  to  the  comprehension  of  this  definition  was 
removed.  "  Indemnity  for  the  past"  was  explain- 
ed, in  chief,  to  mean  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
boundary  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  tlie  payment 
of  those  just  claims  to  our.  citizens  which  are  due, 
and  which,  in  part,  had  been  recognized  by  treaty 
stipulation.*  These  were  the  two  primary  objects 
of  the  war;  incident  to  which,  however,  as  a  just 
and  necessary  consequence,  was  the  expense  in- 
curred in  its  prosecution.  This  incidental  demand 
consists  with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  the  au- 
thority of  text  writers  on  international  law.  If  a 
nation  be  driven  into  war,  in  defence  of  its  just 
rights,  and  thus  involved  in  heavy  expense,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  if  the  ex])enses  are  not  paid,  it 
fails  to  enforce  its  rights;  and  this  in  the  reason 
upon  which  the  usage  and  authority  are  based. 
When  peace  is  about  to  be  restored,  this  belongs 
to  that  class  of  claims  which  may  be  insisted  on 
rigorously,  or  settled  liberally,  according  to  circum- 
stances— no  principle  of  honor  is  involved  in  it. 

Besides  the  primary  objects  of  a  war,  involving 
claims,  either  territorial  or  pecuniary,  or  both,  as 
in  the  instance  before  us,  which  cannot  easily  be 
given  up  without  dishonor,  there  are  certain  results 
which  necessarily  grow  out  of  it.  Punishment  for 
the  aggressions  made  on  the  country,  with  a  view 
to  its  future  security,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  belligerent,  forced  into  war,  to  punish  the  ag- 
gressor, and  by  this  means  secure  peace  and  respect. 
Such  is  the  practice,  according  to  its  ability,  of 
every  country.  This  is  accomplished  in  part  by 
the  victories  achieved  and  the  inconveniences  pro- 
duced in  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  punishing,  by  seizing  the  towns 
and  provinces  of  the  enemy,  and,  on  the  final  ad- 
justment, holding  more  than  simple  indemnity 
would  justify.  This  constitutes  "security  for  the 
future."  Both  the  payment  of  our  claims,  primary 
and  incidental,  and  the  "  security  for  the  future" 
demanded,  we  expected  Mexico,  unable  to  advance 
money,  to  make  in  a  cession  of  territory;  and  even 
more  territory  than  the  payment  of  our  claims  and 
moderate  punishment  would  require,  was  contem- 
plated and  provided  for.  The  evidence  of  this 
assertion  is  too  notorious  to  be  questioned.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  ?  What  the 
object  of  the  three  million  appropriation  to  which 
it  was  sought  to  be  appended  ?  Here  is  evidence 
as  notorious  as  the  blaze  of  the  firebrand,  and  as 
certain  as  our  recorded  legislation,  that  Congress 
contemplated  and  approved  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory  than  our  just  demands  on  Mexico  for 
indemnity  would  require. 

The  manner  in  which  these  objects  were  to  be 
attained,  as  expressed  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
definition  of  our  policy,  was  equally  clear.     "A 

'  PresidenVs  Message,  May,  1846. 


vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war"  was  to  compel 
or  "  conquer  a  peace,"  and  in  the  treaty  restoring 
it,  all  these  objects  would  be  recognized  and  se- 
cured. Invasion,  from  the  first,  has  been  under- 
stood to  be  the  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  with  it  all  the  general  incidents  of  hostilities 
recognized  in  civilized  warfare — blockade — capture 
— military  occupation — contributions — sequestra- 
tion of  the  public  revenues  of  the  enemy — were 
expected  to  follow.  Whoever  thought  otherwise, 
were  either  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  war,  or  sup- 
posed the  Executive  incapable  of  appreciating  and 
performing  his  high  duties  in  the  enforcement  of 
thern. 

Such    is  the  scope  of  our  policy,  if  a  treaty  of 
peace,  effected   by  the  means  indicated,  shall   ter- 
minate  the  war.     Such  a  termination  is  desired 
both  by  our  people  and  the  Government — has  been 
'  desired  and  sought  in  every  stage  of  the  contro- 
I  versy.     Conquest  has  not  been  the  aim  or  desire 
of  our  people  or  the  Government.     Cut  onrpoliey 
must  be  enforced,  or  the  country  degraded.     War 
I  must  not  be  eternal;  and  if  timely  negotiations  will 
'  not  be  accorded  to  give  it  a  period,  humanity  and 
}  civilization  require  that  the  subjugation  and  na- 
;  tional  overthrow  of  Mexico  should.     This  is  the 
j  ultimate  though  le£ritimate  consequence  of  all  war. 
I  The  perverse  obstinacy  of  one  belligerent  mayim- 
'  pose   it  as  a  duty,  however  disagreeable,  on  the 
!  other.     After  such  a  result,  in  order  of  propriety, 
!  as  in  point  of  time,  comes  the  solution   of  those 
I  questions  of  moderation  and  magnanimity  in  the 
I  practical  settlement  of  affairs,  which  is  to  challenge 
the  applause  or  reprehension  of  the  world.     There 
is  no   iilace   for  magnanimity,   falsely  so   called, 
ifieigrnnte  bello.      The   usages  of  civilized   warfare 
;  should  be  scrupulously  observed;  but  avowals  of 
I  intended  omission  to  profit  by  conquest,  or  of  a 
j  fixed  purpose  in  no  event  to  overthrow  the  enemy's 
'  nationality,  if  not  wicked,  are  grossly   cruel,  in 
j  that  they  tend  to  inflame  and  perpetuate  that  ob- 
stinacy which  protracts  the  contest,  by  removing 
those  apprehensions  wliich  impending  ruin  would 
suggest,  and  the  realization  of  which  a  timely  pru- 
dence would   seek   to  avert  in   the  restoiation   of 
peace.     To  suppose  that  this  consequence,  how- 
ever remote,  was  not  foreseen  by  Congress,  and 
classed  among  the  other  contingencies  of  war,  when 
the  act  declaring  it  was  passed,  and  when  the  va- 
rious acts  making  appropriations  for  its  prosecu- 
tion were  adopted,  is  to  charge  upon  that  body  a 
blindness  and  want  of  foresight  as  disrespectful  as 
undeserved.     This,  then,  is  the  ultimate  verge  of 
our  policy,  to  which,  indeed,  none  of  us  desire  to 
come,  and  to  which  nothing  but  Mexican  obstina- 
cy, countenanced  and  encouraged   by  false  hopes, 
can  urge  us;  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  re- 
garded as  much  the  avowed  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment— for  which  alt  parties  are  responsible  who 
have  voted  a  declaration  and  prosecution   of  the 
war — as  those  direct  objects  sought  and  expected 
in  a  treaty  of  peace. 

I  have  thus  briefly  explained  the  objects  and 
consequences  of  the  war,  as  I  understand  them  to 
1)6  comprised  in  the  avowed  and  sanctioned  policy 
of  our  Government.  These  objects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  prosecutio.n  oiF  the  war,  have  not 
been  attained.  The  invader  has  been  expelled  from 
our  border,  but  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  punish- 
ed to  learn  an  acknowledgment  of  our  rights.  Our 
title  up  the  Rio  Grande  has  not  been  recognized; 
indemnity  for  the  wrono:s  done  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens  is  yet  unattained;  we  have 
been  victorious  in  every  battle,  and  have  brought 
merited  punishment  on  Mexico;  but  we  have  no 
security  for  the  future.  The  great  question  before 
Congress  and  the  country  is.  Shall  our  policy  be 
abandoned  or  carried  out  ?  Great  and  distinguished 
names  have  urged  its  abandonment.  I  know  the 
authority  of  such  names,  but  it  will  not  be  aban- 
doned on  mere  suggestion:  some  good  reason  for 
the  change  recommended  will  be  required.  Let  us 
avoid  the  occasion  for  those  charges  of  indecision 
and  weakness  which  the  enemies  of  free  govern- 
ment are  so  well  pleased  and  habituated  to  make 
against  our  institutions,  by  adhering  firmly  to  our 
policy,  if,  upon  examination,  it  is  found  to  be 
wise. 

The  wisdom  of  any  policy  comprehends  the  two 
elemental  considerations  of  justice  and  efficiency — 
justice  in  its  origin  and  objects,  and  efficiency  in 
its  aptitude  to  effect  the  ends  contemplated. 


The  origin  of  this  policy  is,  of  course,ifound  in 
the  necessity  and  existence  of  the  war  itself;  and 
justice,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  is  identical  with  the 
justice  of  the  war.  This  proposition  employed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
at  previous  sessions,  in  which  it  was  my  fortune 
to  pa:ticipate,  and  urge  considerations  in  affirma- 
tion of  its  truth.  In  view  of  those  former  discus- 
sions; in  view  of  the  action  of  Congress  heretofore 
had  on  the  subject;  and  in  view  of  the  opinions 
and  discussions  of  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemlilies;  above  all,  in  view  of  the  facts  involved 
in  our  controversy  with  Mexico, — ^I  may  assume 
the  justice  of  the  war,  on  our  part,  as  a  conceded 
postulate  in  the  argument.  Any  other  assumption 
inculpates  both  our  people  and  the  Government  in 
the  grossest  immorality. 

Vv^ar,  however  productive  of  ultimate  advantages 
to  a  nation,  is'  always,  for  the  time,  an  evil;  and 
hence,  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  the  rulers  of 
a  country,  invested  with  the  power  of  war,  when 
in  its  exercise  they  venture  to  change  the  relations 
of  peace  for  those  of  war.  It  must  be  just  and 
necessary  to  be  justifiable.*  Mere  pretexts  will 
not  excuse  those  who,  upon  such  considerati(jns, 
authorize  the  infliction  of  its  mischiefs  and  horrors 
upon  mankind.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  assumed  this  responsibility.  Have  we 
therein  been  guilty  of  a  national  sin .''  Have  we 
commissioned  and  sent  forth  our  armies  to  perpe- 
trate legalized  murders  and  robberies  upon  an  un- 
offending people?  Or  have  we  but  vindicated  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  country  in  ordering  a  just 
and  necessary  war.'  The  v/orld  have  full  assurance, 
in  the  action  of  Congress,  that  the  members  of  that 
body  who  voted  to  recognize  and  sustain  that  war, 
were  acquitted  in  their  own  consciences  of  all  sus- 
picion of  guilt.  No  other  supposition  than  a  clear 
conviction  in  their  own  minds  of  its  justice  and. 
necessity,  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  their  repre- 
sentative integrity  and  firmness.  Let  it  be  granted, 
as  some  have  contended,  that  the  vote  of  recogni- 
tion was  extorted  from  some  by  a  species  of  legis- 
lative duress;  that  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
our  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  placed,  and  the 
parliamentary  rule  of  practice  by  which  succors  to 
that  army  and  the  recognition  of  the  war  were 
coupled  in  one  vote,  compelled  an  vinwilling action; 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  subsequent  votes,  granting 
men  and  money  to  prosecute  it?  In  these  there 
was  no  constraint,  no  pretence  of  duress.  This 
excuse,  then,  is  worse  than  useless,  for  while  it 
weighs  nothing  against  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war  irresistibly  im- 
plied in  these  latter  votes,  it  insults  and  asperses 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  would  be  urged,  by  rep- 
resenting them  as  aiding,  \yith  all  necessary  sup- 
plies, the  prosecutionof  a  war  which  they  believed 
unholy.  If  any  thoughtthe  war  unjust  they  should 
have  exercised  their  constitutional  right,  secured 
to  them  for  exactly  such  occasions,  of  voting  against 
the  means  of  its  prosecution.  Like  the  sturdy  and 
patriotic  plebeian  of  Burgundy,  when  Charles  the 
Bold  demanded  supplies  to  wage  an  unjust  war 
against  the  Swiss  Cantons,  they  should  have  an- 
swered the  demands  of  the  President,  in  the  name 
of  the  people:  "  Our  purses  are  our  own,  we  will 
'  notput  the  strings  of  them  into  your  hands,  unless 
'  we  are  satisfied  with  the  purposes  to  which  the 
'  money  is  to  be  applied."! 

Such  a  sentiment  and  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  or  such  of  its  members  as  doubted  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  war,  would  have  been 
in  perfect  conformity  with  our  frame  of  Govern- 
ment. This  is  all  the  control  that  the  Constitution 
g-ive.s — all  that  its  framers  intended  to  give — to  the 
Legislature  over  the  conduct  of  a  war  after  it  has 
been  regularly  declared,  or  in  any  manner  properly 
recognized.! 

Equally  inconclusive  is  the  attempt  made,  in 
some  quarters,  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  in  this  matter,  to  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  by  urging  that  the  war  origi- 
nated in  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the  latter,  the 
removal  of  Our  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  do  not  now  propose 
to  discuss  the  policy  of  this  movement.  I  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  insisted  that  it  was  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  President,  in  thfe  cir- 


*  Vattel,  B.  III.,  chap.  3,  sec.  33.     fAiine  of  Geierstein, 
chap.  23.     t  Madison  Papers,  vol.  3, 1351-2-3. 
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cumstances,  to  order  it.  On  'this  supposition  I 
justify  myself  for  the  votes  I  have  given  to  recog- 
nize and  prosecute  the  war.  But  make  a  different 
supposition:  say  that  the  President,  in  this,  tran- 
scended his  constitutional  authority,  how  are  those 
situated  who  voted  to  sustain  and  justify  that  act 
by  declaring  war  and  granting  the  means  for  its 
prosecution?  Whatever  the  character  of  this  act 
of  the  President  may  be,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
■whether  constitutional  or  otherwise,  have  they  not 
sanctioned  and  adopted  it?  Has  not  Congress 
voluntarily  relieved  the  President  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  act  by  assum.ing  it? 

But  not  ordy  the  Government,  the  people  them- 
selves, upon  whom  the  ultimate  responsibility,  as 
well  as  burdens  of  war,  are  placed,  have  given 
assurance  of  their  belief  in  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  war.  Is  there  an  American  statesman  who 
is  prepared  to  assert  that  our  national  morals  are 
so  debased,  that  our  people  voluntarily  delight, 
not  in  the  horrors  simply  of  war,  but  of  a  war 
known  and  believed  to  be  unjust?  If  not,  and  he 
yet  maintains  that  the  war  is  unjust,  how  does  he 
excuse  the  guilt  of  the  volunteers  in  our  army  who 
mingled  in  the  strifes  of  the  battle-field,  and  shared 
in  the  works  of  victory?  How  does  he  excuse  the 
guilt  of  those — and  they  are,  indeed,  the  whole 
population  of  the  country — who  have  approved  the 
war,  in  that  they  have  encouraged  its  prosecution 
and  rejoiced  in  its  successes?  And  how  does  he 
excuse  the  guilt  which  lurks  in  every  vote  of 
thanks  which  Congress  has  given  to  the  volunteers 
for  their  brave  conduct  in  battle?  Can  men  inno- 
cently volunteer  their  services  in  Jhe  prosecution 
of  wicked  enterprises?  Can  we  innocently  rejoice 
in  the  perpetration  of  robbery  and  murder?  Or 
can  we  innocently  thank  and  honor  those  who 
commit  them?  And  yet,  if  this  war  is  unjust, 
though  there  be  no  human  tribunal  to  which  the 
nation  is  accountable,  and  though  its  effects  in 
contemplation  of  the  lav/  of  nations  are  equally 
legitimate  as  if  it  were  just,*  is  not  every  death 
caused  by  our  arms  in  Mexico  a  murder,  and  every 
military  contribution  a  robbery,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  and  the  civilized  world?  The  plain  answer 
to  all  this  is,  that  the  people,  whose  common  sense 
and  native  morality  are  better  than  all  the  meta- 
physics of  subtle  politicians  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  and  which  make  their 
decisions  in  such  matters,  when  they  have  the 
facts,  equivalent  to  the  awards  of  posterity,  do 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  justice  of  the 
war.  I  know  a  nice  distinction  has  been  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  the  country  and  the  Execu- 
tive ;  while,  as  to  the  former  the  war  is  conceded 
to  be  just,  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  pronounced  unjust 
and  unconstitutional.  This  distinction  was  taken 
some  weeks  since  by  a  distinguished  gentlemanf 
in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  again  to-day 
by  the  honorable  memberj  from  New  York  in  this 
committee.  This  attempted  distinction  is  without 
a  difference,  and  concedes  the  whole  question, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  war  can  be,  at  the 
same  time,  both  just  and  unjust,  as  against  the 
enemy. 

Sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  reexamine  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  Respect  alike  to  the  Government 
and  the  country  forbids  it. 

I  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  ob- 
jects proposed  in  our  policy. 

The  justice  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  war 
with  their  necessary  incidents  as  already  explained, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  discussion.  No  one  who 
admits  the  justice  of  the  war  itself  can  deny  this 
proposition.  It  is  contended,  however,  that,  no 
matter  how  just  the  prosecution  of  the  war  might 
originally  have  been,  in  view  of  these  objects,  it 
has  become  both  unjust  and  unnecessary  since  the 
attempted  negotiations  in  September  last.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  who 
addressed  the  committee  some  days  since,  urged 
this  proposition.  If,  in  this,  the  gentleman  intend- 
ed to  assert  that  our  Government  should  have 
accepted  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners in  their  counter-project  of  a  treaty,  and 
upon  those  terms  concluded  the  war,  he  certainly 
holds  national  honor,  national  independence,  and 
religious  freedom,  in  less  estimation  than  I  had 
supposed.     Sir,  those  terms  were  not  only  objec- 
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tionable,  they  were  highly  offensive  and  insulting; 
and  could  they  have  been  seriously  considered  by 
the  Government,  it  would  have  merited  and  re- 
ceived the  sternest  reprehension  of  an  indignant 
country.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  war  was  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
American  title  to  the  country  on  the  Rio  Grande; 
the  "  defence  of  our  territory,"*  which  had  been, 
in  that  quarter,  invaded.  This  is  the  great  point 
of  honor  in  the  controversy,  made  such  by  the 
hostile  and  obstinate  action  of  Mexico  in  refusing 
negotiation  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards  bringing 
on  hostilities.  We  sought  to  exclude  the  point  of 
honor  by  keeping  the  matter  open  to  negotiation, 
and  settling  the  whole  question  of  boundary,  as  a 
business  transaction,  on  principles  of  convenience 
and  policy.  The  counter-projectf  of  the  Mexican 
commissioners,  refused  theacknowledgment  of  our 
title  to  that  territory,  and  proposed  the  Nueces  as 
our  western  limit,  and  thus  left  the  whole  ques- 
tion, not  unsettled,  but  yielded  on  our  part,  for 
which  we  engaged  in  war.  This  surely  was  a 
modest  proposition  coming  from  a  vanquished  peo- 
ple to  their  invaders.  We  were  only  asked  to 
give  up  the  national  honor  in  this  article  of  the 
commissioners. 

Another  proposition  in  the  plan,  not,  indeed,  so 
directly  offensive  as  this  just  remarked  upon,  but 
highly  objectionable  and  insulting,  is  the  pledge 
asked  in  the  twelfth  article,  in  these  terms:  "The 
Republic  of  the  United  States  promises  solemnly 
not  to  permit  hereafter  the  annexation  of  any  dis- 
trict or  territory  comprehended  in  the  limits  which, 
by  the  present  treaty,  are  assigned  to  the  Mexican 
Republic."  This  solemn  agreement  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  condition  from  the  territorial  cessions 
which  Mexico  now  makes  to  the  Republic  of 
North  America. 

Here  we  are  charged,  in  effect,  with  national 
rapacity  and  unjust  lust  of  Mexican  domain;  and 
are  required  to  bind  ourselves  in  treaty  stipula- 
tions not  to  be  dishonest.  More,  we  are  asked  to 
give  a  mortgage  on  the  territory  ceded  in  the  treaty 
to  us  by  Mexico,  to  be  forfeited  whenever,  here- 
after, the  annexation  of  any  district  left  by  the 
treaty  within  the  limits  of  that  Republic  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  States.  This  would  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  objectionable,  but  the  degradation  to 
which  we  are  coolly  invited  to  consent  has  yet  a 
deeper  shame.  We  are  told  by  the  commissioners, 
in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Trist  accompanying  their 
plan,  "  that  the  peace  between  both  countries  will 
'  be  established  with  greater  solidity,  if  a  friendly 
'  power,  (England,)  which  has  so  nobly  offered  its 
'  good  offices  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
'  the  present  contest,  will  now  offer  to  grant  its 
'  guaranty  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  treaty 
'  which  may  be  concluded.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
'  ernment  understands,  that  it  would  be  very  proper 
'  to  solicit  this  guaranty. "  Our  promise  and  mort- 
gage are  not  sufficient;  we  ai-e  expected  to  agree 
that  England  shall  guaranty,  of  course  with  the 
power  and  right,  according  to  her  construction  of 
its  terms,  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  "  The  Mex- 
ican Government  understands  that  it  would  be  very 
proper  to  solicit  this  guaranty. "  This  commentary  of 
the  commissioners,  taken  with  the  twelfth  article 
of  the  project,  I  hold  most  offensive  and  objec- 
tionable. Pass  over  the  imputations  necessarily 
implied  in  the  article,  and  the  proposed  guaranty, 
and  still  the  proposition  is  wholly  inadmissible  in 
two  substantial  particulars  :  1.  It  requires  us  to 
bind  both  the  present  generation  and  posterity  to 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  proposed  treaty  forever. 
The  United  States  are  to  be  excluded  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  advantages  which  time  and  revo- 
lution in  nations  may  present.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  any  part  of  the  territory  left  by  the  treaty 
to  Mexico  to  be  atmexed.  Such  a  stipulation 
would  be  unjust  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  grossly  immoral  as  to  future  gener- 
ations. We  have  no  right  to  contract  such  an 
obligation;  and  if  made,  it  would  not  be  binding. 
It  would  bean  unlawful  attempt  to  limit  our  nation- 
al destiny,  our  right  of  improvement  and  progress 
in  the  just  participation  of  such  results  as  may  be 
hereafter  developed,  and  a  participation,  if  not  a 
monopoly,  of  which  our  security  might  demand. 
2.  It  requires  us  to  admit  and  invite  a  European 
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arbiter  in  the  political  arrangements  on  this  conti- 
nent, in  open  violation  of  our  long-declared  and 
unaltered  purpose  on  this  subject. 

A  third  proposition  in  the  plan  asks  us  to  aban- 
don the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
our  own  and  other  countries  which  have  grown  up 
in  Mexico,  under  the  regulations  and  invitation  of 
our  Government  during  the  military  occupation 
of  that  country,  by  subjecting  "  all  goods  in  the 
Mexican  ports  occupied  by  the  North  American 
troops"  to  the  payment  of  duties  to  Mexico,*  not- 
withstanding such  goods  may  have  been  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  duties,  as  military  contribution, 
to  our  armies.  Good  faith,  no  less  than  interest, 
excludes  the  admission  of  this. 

I  notice  one  other  inadmissible  proposition  in 
the  plan;  that  which  requires  us  to  stipulate  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
under  our  Government,  in  such  <'  territories  be- 
longing hitherto  to  the  Mexican  Republic,"  which, 
by  the  treaty,  are  proposed  to  be  ceded. f  Such  a 
stipulation  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
our  Government  as  well  as  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  grossly  insulting  to  every  denomination 
of  Christians  in  the  country.  I  do  not  object  that 
equal  toleration  and  equal  protection  by  law,  to 
the  religion  and  church  property  of  the  Catholics, 
with  other  religious  sects,  should  be  guarantied. 
This  would  be  right  and  proper.  But  no  one  who 
will  examine,  with  candor,  the  proposed  article, 
can  fail  to  see  that  more  than  this  is  required. 

Sir,  such  is  the  character  of  the  terms,  the  only 
terms,  which  Mexico  has  proposed.  Are  they 
reasonable,  or  consistent  with  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  has  been  waged  ?  Will  gentlemen  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  accepted  ?  If  not, 
how  is  the  continued  pursuit  of  our  policy  un- 
just ?  But  because  peace  is  not  restored,  and  the 
war  is  still  prosecuted,  our  Executive  is  charged 
with  rapacity  and  a  lust  of  conquest.  Blind  to  the 
perverse  obstinacy  of  Mexico,  and  the  objection- 
able features  in  the  terms  which  she  proposes,  they 
insist  that  the  Executive — in  contradiction  of  his 
denials  that  conquest  is  his  object,  in  contradic- 
tion of  his  declared  desire  that  Mexico  "  should 
maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under  a  good  gov- 
ernment adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  prosperous  republic," — is  resolved 
upon  the  entire  subjugation  and  permanent  acqui- 
sition of  that  whole  country. 

But  it  is  further  urged  that  a  longer  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  unjust  and  unnecessary — even  cruel, 
because  our  enemy  is  conquered,  and  lies  bleeding 
at  our  feet;  that  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
war — the  establishment  of  boundary,  indemnity, 
punishment  of  the  enemy,  and  security  for  the 
future — have  been  substantially  accomplished,  and, 
therefore,  mercy — magnanimity,  some  gentlemen 
call  it — demands  us  to  forbear  the  further  effusion 
of  blood. 

Sir,  the  fact  upon  which  this  whole  argument  ia 
based  is  erroneously  assumed.  Mexico  is  not  con- 
quered. True,  she  has  suffered  many  and  signal 
defeats — many  and  humiliating  reverses  of  for- 
tune— the  dispersion  of  her  armies — the  occupa- 
tion of  her  capital — the  sequestration  of  her  reve- 
nues. But  is  she  conquered?  Is  her  will  subdued 
to  a  sense  of  justice?  or  have  her  reverses  instructed 
her  in  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation?  Far 
from  it!  How,  then,  have  we  substantially  ac- 
complished the  objects  of  the  war?  The  spirit  of 
hostility,  not  of  peace,  is  cherished  by  her.  Would 
it  be  humane  or  magnanimous,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  forgive  and  spare  ? 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so, 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  wo.} 

Withdraw  your  forces,  relinquish  all  your  ad- 
vantages, and  will  you  then  have  peace?  Until  a 
treaty  is  concluded  war  must  exist,  with  all  its 
evils  to  us,  and  inconveniences  to  neutral  nations. 
To  retire  without  the  restoration  of  peace,  there- 
fore, would  be  unjust  to  both  ourselves  and  neu- 
trals—involving us,  certainly,  in  a  protracted  bor- 
der war,  to  be  at  last  concluded  by  a  renewed 
invasion  and  ultimate  subjugation  of  Mexico,  under 
new  exasperations  and  accumulated  expenses,  and, 
probably,  in  irritating  questions,  if  not  hostile  re- 
lations, with  other  Powers.     Every  consideration, 
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therefore,  calls  upon  us  to  urge  our  policy  to  a 
successful  consummation.  Sir,  I  have  stated  al-  j 
ready  the  scope  of  our  policy,  both  as  to  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  and  the  means  to  be  employed 
in  their  attainment.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say 
a  word  in  defence  of  the  justice  of  that  policy  gen- 
erally. The  history  of  national  controversies,  as 
well  as  the  soundest  principles  of  morality,  suffi- 
ciently vindicate  it  in  that  respect.  No  proposition 
asserted  in  the  definition  of  that  policy  is  without 
the  sanction  of  the  ablest  and  best  writers  on  the 
]aws  of  nations.  I  will,  however,  detain  tli£  com- 
mittee a  few  moments  to  examine,  in  this  connec- 
tion, two  propositions  which  seem  not  to  have  met 
the  approbation  of  some,  though  asserted  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  our  policy,  in  the  annual  message, 
to  be  called  into  use  if  required  by  circumstances. 
I  refer  to  the  levy  and  application  of  military  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  the  war,  and  the  intention  of 
giving  countenance  to  new  governments  wh'ch  may 
be  established  under  the  ]M-otection  of  our  arms, 
and  with  which  peace  may  be  negotiated,  on  the 
failure  of  the  old  governments  to  grant  reasonable 
terms. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  enemy  is  founded  in  humane  mitigation  of 
the  sterner  usages  of  war.  Such  a  practice,  while 
it  enables  the  belligerent  in  part  to  indemnify  him- 
self, at  the  same  time  relieves  the  enemy's  country 
and  inhabitants  from  pillage  and  devastation.*  It  is 
a  clear  belligerent  right,  and  has  the  sanction  of  im- 
memorial ustige.  Conceding  this,  itis  nevertheless 
contended  that  our  Executive,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  has  no  authority  to  direct  the  use  of  such 
contributions  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  with- 
out a  previous  act  of  Congress  making  specific  ap- 
propiiations  of  the  funds  collected  in  this  way.  I 
understand  this  to  be  the  extent  of  the  objectioo, 
for  I  regard  it  as  mere  trifling  to  make  questions  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  such  contributions  are  levied, 
whether  in  kind  or  in  money,  or  mixed  of  both,  or 
whether  by  an  imposition  of  duties  on  importations 
into  Mexico  and  internal  taxes,  in  analogy  to  the 
practice  preexisting  in  the  country,  according  to 
convenience  and  the  means  of  making  the  levies 
productive. 

Now,  if  the  contributions  were  levied  wholly  in 
kind,  no  one  would  question  the  right  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  direct  their  use  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army,  in  relief  of  the  treasury,  without 
any  previous  act  of  Congress  directing  such  use. 
"What  difference  does  it  make,  if  with  the  money 
levied,  the  same  articles  which  might  have  been 
required  and  used  for  the  army  in  kind,  are  pro- 
cured by  purchase?  The  full  accountability  of  the 
disbursing  officers,  and  the  Executive  as  the  head 
of  the  whole,  is  equally  preserved.  In  either  event, 
every  article  or  dollar  collected  and  applied,  must 
be  accounted  for  in  the  return  and  reports  of  the 
officers,  both  military  and  civil,  and  everything 
finally  submitted  to  Congress  and  the  country  for 
inspection. 

But  take  another  view.  Suppose  that  the  con- 
tributions, when  received  in  money,  are  properly 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  public  treasure,  and 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  restrictions  appli- 
cable to  the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  providing  ways  and  means  for 
the  Government:  is  it  not  clear  that,  viewed  in" 
this  light,  the  Executive  may  apply  them,  as 
money  unappropriated  in  the  treasury,  to  those 
purposes  for  which  appropriations  had  been  made  ? 
No  general  appropriation  is  ever  made,  although 
intended  to  be  applied  to  a  specific  object,  without 
the  grant  of  such  discretion.  The  Executive  is 
directed  always  to  make  the  application  to  the 
object  provided  for  "  outof  any  money  in  the  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated." 

Regard  this  objection  in  its  strongest  application 
— say  that  these  contributions  should  be  classed 
among  the  "captures  on  land  and  water,"  con- 
cerning which  Congress  alone  can  "make  rules" — 
still  may  not  the  Executive  use  them,  when  found 
in  the  treasury,  for  any  purpose,  and  to  the  full 
extent  directed,  to  which  Congress  has  granted 
appropriations  ?  Are  they  to  be  regarded  as  special 
'.deposits,  or  as  general  unappropriated  funds? 
Money  has  no  special  identity  and  no  peculiar 
sanctity,  other  than  value  in  exchange^  which  re- 
quire the  strict  preservation  of  the  identical  coins 
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received,  like  other  captures.  In  any  final  arrange- 
ment with  Mexico,  should  our  Government  agree 
to  repay  these  contributions,  would  not  the  restora- 
tion in  money  value,  or  our  accounting,  on  settle- 
ment, for  the  amount,  be  sufficient?  Their  use, 
then,  by  the  Executive  would  not  oust  Congress 
of  its  power  to  make  rules  concerning  them, 
whether  it  might  determine  to  hold  them  perma- 
nently to  our  use,  or  to  hold  them  contingently, 
subject  to  restoration,  under  circumstances,  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

But,  sir,  I  apprehend  that  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "captures,"  and  that,  from  their  nature 
and  objects,  they  constitute  one  of  the  incidents  of 
general  war,  and  may  therefore  be  used  in  its  pros- 
ecution, by  the  Executive,  without  any  other  au- 
thority than  the  declaration  of  war  by  Congress — 
the  general  accountability  which  the  Constitution 
and  laws  impose  being  observed  in  their  use  and 
application.     I  have  already  said  that  the  use  of 
money  levied  by  a  belligerent,  in  one  respect,  dif- 
fers from  the  use  of  other  moveable  property — the 
inutility  of  preserving  identity  and  tracing  title;  but 
in  the  view  which  I  now  urge  there  is  no  difference. 
All  moveable  property,  whether  money  or  other 
moveables,  is  to  be  considered  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principles.     The  question  is  as  to 
the  power  of  confiscation,  and   in  whom  does  it 
abide,  in  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature.     As  to 
captures,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  extent  that  Congress  is 
authorized    to  make  rules   concerning   them,  the 
power  is  unquestionably  in   the  Legislature.*     A 
wide  distinction  is  to  be  taken,  however,  between 
the  power  to  confiscate  enemies'  property  for  the 
public  use  of  the  belligerent  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in 
favor  of  citizen  captors,  by  divesting  and  transfer- 
ring the  title  of  the  original  owner  to  such  captors. 
The  former  is  an  Executive   function,  the  latter 
legislative;  the  former  an  incident  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  latter  exercisable  only  by  Congress  in 
pursuance  of  its  power  to  "grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water."     It  has  never  been  disputed 
that  property  of  all  descriptions  found  in  the  ene- 
my's country  may  be  seized  and  used  by  the  in- 
vading army  for  its  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion, not,  by  the  judgment  of  a  prize  court,  con- 
demned to  such  use,  but  by  a  simple  military  order. 
The  title  of  the  enemy,  whether  the  property  be 
public  or  private,  is  divested  by  the  seizure;  and 
though,  by  the  right  of  postliminy,  the  title  revives 
to  the  original  owner  of  so  much  as  may  remain 
and  be  abandoned  after  the  use,  yet  the  use  and 
partial  destruction  implies  the  perfect  right.     Con- 
tributions are  substituted  for  seizures  of  this  kind, 
and  of  course  are  to  be  ordered  and  regulated  by 
the  same  military  head  of  the    army.     An   able 
writer  and  profound  thinker  on  the  principles  and 
powers  of  our  Government  goes  even  beyond  this 
in  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  Executive  pow- 
er, in  regard  to  confiscation  as  an  incident  to  war. 
He  says,  "  a  declaration  of  war  does  not  of  itself 
'  import  a  confiscation  of  enemies'  property,  within 
'  or  without  the  country,  on  the  land  or  on  the  high 
'  seas.    The  title  of  the  enemy  is  not  by  war  divest- 
'  ed,  but  remains  in  propria  vigore,  until  a  hostile 
'  seizure  and  possession  has  impaired  his  title.    All 
'  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  a  declaration  of  war 
'  gives  a  right  to  confiscate  enemies'  property,  and 
'  enables  the  ]iower  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
'  laws  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  are  confided, 
'  to  enforce  the  right.     If,  indeed,  there  be  a  limit 
'  imposed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  hostilities  may 
'  be  carried  by  the  Executive,  I  admit  that  the  Ex- 
'  ecutive  cannot  lawfully  transcend  that  limit;  but 
'  if  no  such  limit  exists,  the  war  may  be  carried  on 
'according  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  law  of 
'  nations,  and  enforced  when,  and  where,  and  on 
'  what  property  the  Executive  chooses. "f 

Great  complaint  has  been  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  avowed  the  intention,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, to  build  up  a  government  in  Mexico 
with  which  to  make  peace.  Well,  suppose  that 
shall  be  the  ultimate  policy  of  the  President  in 
seeking  a  restoration  of  peaceful  reljitions:  wilLit 
be  wrong  in  principle  or  unprecedented  in  practice  ? 


*  Con.  U.  S.,  Art.  I.,  see.  8,  eh.  11.    1  Xvent  Com.  60. 
t  Judge  Story,  in  Brown  vs.  the  United  Stales,  8  Cranch, 
147. 


The  avowal  of  such  a  disposition  on  his  part  goea 
far  to  prove  his  desire  for  peace,  and  negative  those 
charges  made  against  him  by  some,  of  a  purpose  to 
destroy  the  nationality  of  Mexico.-  It  is  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  without  the  entire  subjugation 
and  permanent  conquest  of  the  country,  that  such 
a  course  is  suggested.  Nothins:  but  the  continued 
and  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  iVtexico  can  lead  to 
this  expedient;  and  without  it,  the  same  obstinacy 
may  render  the  absolute  conquest  of  the  entire 
country  necessary.  This  policy  .should  not  be 
lightly  adopted,  nor  until  all  reasonable  hope  of 
bringing  the  Government  in  power  to  some  fair 
adjustment  has  failed.  But  when  this  hope  has 
failed,  humanity  as  well  to  Mexico  as  to  ourselves 
demands  it,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a  milder 
course  than  the  total  extinction  of  her  nationality; 
and  even  this  we  may  and  ought  to  accomplish  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  future  security,  when  all  in- 
termediate expedients  have  failed.  War  must  have 
an  end,  and  here  is  found  the  necessity  which  jus- 
tifies the  policy.  The  allied  Powers  of  Europe, 
upon  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  restored 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  stipu- 
lated to  hold  military  possession  of  the  country, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  at  the 
proper  cost  of  France,  for  five  years.*  The  right 
of  the  Allies,  with  whom  Great  Britain  cooperated, 
was  founded  in  the  necessity  of  the  case;  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  their  future  security.  They 
even  debated  the  policy  of  blotting  out  the  nation- 
ality of  Prance.  The  President  proposes  the  exer- 
cise of  no  improper  dictation  in  the  matter  to  Mex- 
ico, but  in  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  if  at  last 
it  shall  be  necessary,  he  only  proposes  "  to  give 
'  encouragementand  assurances  of  protection  to  the 
'  friends  of  peace  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
'  nance  of  a  free  republican  government  of  their 
'  own  choice,  able  and  willing  to  conclude  a  peace 
'  which  would  be  just  to  thenn  antl  secure  to  us  the 
'  indemnity  we  demand." 

The  remaining  inquiry  looks  to  the  aptitude  of 
our  policy — the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war — 
in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  shall 
be  secured  to  us  those  objects  for  which  we  con- 
tend. 

The  history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  our  own  time, admonishes  us  that  a  speedy 
peace  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  war.  This  acknowledged  fact  has  given 
rise  to  almost  all  the  belligerent  rights  conflicting 
with  the  interests  of  neutrals;  and  hence,  if  a  bel- 
ligerent relax  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  block- 
ade,or  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  neutrals 
cease  to  respect,  they  in  fact  deny,  the  existence 
of  his  rights.  A  speedy  restoration  of  peace  being 
both  humane  and  desirable,  they  submit  to  incon- 
veniences in  order  to  its  attainment;  but  they  re- 
quire the  belligerent  to  use  the  means — vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war — to  attain  it.  It  is  upon 
this  very  principle  that  our  own  statesmen  contend 
that  Mexico  had  no  cause  of  complaint  when  we 
annexed  Texas.  She  had  ceased,  for  years,  to 
maintain  her  belligerent  attitude.  Now,  is  there 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  Mexican  which 
should  induce  us  to  depart  from  this  well-establish- 
ed practice  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities  with  the 
hope  of  sooner  obtaining  the  objects  of  the  war? 
Far  from  it.  The  obstinacy  and  vain-glory  of  that 
people,  proverbial  before,  and  demonstrated  in  the 
progress  of  our  controversy,  demand  the  sternest 
enforcement  of  the  rules  of  war,  if  war  is,  in  good 
faith,  waged  for  its  avowed  objects.  We  have  no 
other  hope  for  an  honorable  and  speedy  peace. 

But  gentlemen,  here  and  elsewhere,  contend  that 
this  policy  will  outrun  itself— that  instead  of  bring- 
ino-  peace  by  treaty,  it  will  certainly  result  in  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Mexico,  and  European  inter- 
vention. 

Sir,  I  have  no  such  fears.  Were  I  called  upon 
to  devise  a  plausible  scheme  by  which  the  neces- 
sity of  subjugating  and  annexing  Mexico  to  our 
country  should  be  unavoidably  involved  in  the  con- 
test, and  the  probability  of  entangling  European 
nations  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question 
increased,  I  would  recommend  those  very  meas- 
ures which  have  been  suggested — not  as  the  means 
of  ending  the  war,  but  of  avoiding  those  deprecated 
results,  with  their  respective  mischiefs.  Withdraw 
your  troops  altogether,  say  the  opponents  proper 

*  Hughes's  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  VI.,  ch.  56.,  p.  240. 
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t)f  the  Administration^  withdraw  them  to  such  a 
line  as  will  still  leave  you  acquired  domain  suffi- 
cient for  reasonable  indemnity,  say  others;  and 
abandon  Mexico  and  invasive  war,  say  both:  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and,  though  you -may  not  have 
peace,  you  will  have  disentangled  yourselves.  Dis- 
entangled ourselves!  How?  By  the  hopeless  per- 
petuity and  savage  barbarity  of  a  border  war?  By 
the  willing  and  disgraceful  surrender  of  all  com- 
mercial privileges  and  intercourse  with  Mexico  to 
other  nations,  in  utter  exclusion  of  ourselves?  By 
the  multiplication  of  vexed  and  dangerous  ques- 
tions of  neutral  and  belligerent  rights  with  other 
commercial  powers?  By  building  up  piracy  in  the 
Gulf,  to  prey  and  fatten  on  our  commerce  ?  Or, 
by  weakly  forfeiting;  the  glory  of  our  arms,  and 
the  protection  of  a  high  and  stern  national  charac- 
ter, in  the  exhibition  of  fickle  counsels  and  baffled 
purposes?  Disentangle  ourselves,  indeed!  We 
would  be  but  plotting  a  deeper  intricacy — con- 
structing a  more  unthreaded  labyrinth  of  national 
entanglement — by  the  adoption  of  such  counsels. 
For,  if  there  be  danger  of  any  of  these  suggested 
evils — of  some  of  them,  thank  God,  there  can  be 
no  danger — pending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  (which  must  assuredly  lead  to  peace,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  by  treaty  or  subjugation,)  is  not 
that  danger  multiplied  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  time  and  inefficiency  of  measures  which 
a  relaxed  war  policy  must  inevitably  bring  with 
it?  And  will  not  the  danger  of  entire  subjugation, 
with  all  its  consequences,  be  they  for  weal  or  wo 
to  the  Republic,  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio? 
The  same  elements  which  now  tend  to  this  result 
would  still  continue  in  operation,  with  equal  inspi- 
ration of  hope  from  a  state  of  war  between  the 
two  countries,  and  with  increased  proclivity  and 
accelerated  velocity  to  the  dreaded  point  from  the 
circumstances  of  exasperation  and  the  new-born 
sorceries  of  temptation  which  length  of  time  and 
inefficiency  of  measures  would  produce.  Like 
England  and  Scotland  in  former  times,  there  would 
be  perpetual  feud,  and  occasional  inroad,  until  com- 
pact or  compulsion  ended  the  strife  in  final  union. 
Perhaps  there  is  danger  of  this,  even  if  a  state  of 
peace  should  be  happily  restored;  but  a  protracted 
state  of  war,  with  just  danger  enough  to  inspire  a 
wild  military  impulse  in  our  people,  and  to  excuse 
in  the  Government  the  continuance  in  service  of  a 
considerable  standing  army,  would  leave  the  result 
free  from  contingency.  No:  if  the  nationality  of 
Mexico  can  be  saved,  it  will  be  by  a  speedy  peace, 
not  by  the  withdrawal  of  your  troops;  and  if  you 
would  have  a  speedy  peace  on  fair  and  honorable 
terms,  learn  from  the  philosophy  which  the  history 
of  war  teaches,  and  make  war  frightful  that  it  may 
be  brief. 

Sir,  I  say  nothing  of  the  comparative  expenses 
of  the  two  policies — that  of  the  Government  and 
that  of  the  Opposition.  The  best  .-eflection  and 
examination  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject  lead  me  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
the  former  will  involve  the  least  expense.  But  I 
forbear  to  make  the  comparison.  It  is  no  fit  con- 
sideration to  be  mingled  in  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions affecting  the  honor  and  defence  of  the  Repub- 
lic. That  means  will  be  wanting,  or  reluctantly 
contributed,  as  long  as  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
may  require  them,  I  have  no  apprehension.  The 
country  whose  patriotism  so  cheerfully  contrib- 
utes its  tears  and  blood  to  the  pious  though  afflic- 
tive office  of  defence — defence  of  rights  and  honor 
— will  not  be  slow  to  bring  its  equally  needed  but 
'less  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show 
tliat  our  Government  have  a  fixed  and  avowed 
policy  in  respect  to  the  war  waged  upon  Mexico: 
that  it  is  wise,  in  that  it  is  just  and  suited  to  effect 
the  objects  sought;  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned  or  changed. 

Sir,  though  an  advocate  of  this  policy,  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  evils,  the  great  evils  of  war;  nor 
do  I  feel  other  than  a  constant  aspiration  for  the 
return  of  peace.  A  common  humanity  teaches  us 
to  mourn  over  the  distress  aud  disasters  even  of 
our^enemies;  but  a  keener  and  a  deeper  sympathy 
is  aroused  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  homewards. 
Nothing  but  necessity  can  excuse  the  prosecution 
of  war;  and  a  single  day's  prolongation  of  its  evils, 
after  the  removal  of  the  necessity,  is  cruel  and 
wicked.  We  have  won  glory  in  the  conflict;  it 
was  an  incident  of  the  war;  we  have  poured  out 


treasure,  and  blood,  and  human  life;  it  was  done 
in  defence  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country; 
we  have  sought  peace,  but  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  it  on  reasonable  terms:  we  deplore  the  ne- 
cessity which  still  protracts  the  war,  but  duty  can 
make  no  compromise.  Indecision  now  involves 
an  aggravation  of  all  these  evils  hereafter. 


THE  LOAN  BILL. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  C.  S.  MOREHEAD, 

OF  KENTUCKY, 
In  the  House  of  Repuesentatives, 
February  16,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  con- 
sideration the  Bill  to  authorize  a  Loan  not  ex- 
ceeding P8,500,000— 
Mr.  MOREHEAD  said: 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  do  not  desire  or  intend  to  bring 
into  this  debate  any  political  or  partisan  feelings, 
further  than  may  result  from  a  frank  expression  of 
my  views  upon  the  bill  under  consideration.  And 
I  would  that  every  member  on  this  floor  could  ele- 
vate himself  above  the  atmosphere  of  mere  party, 
and  unite  in  that  line  of  financial  policy  demanded 
by  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

I  feel  and  acknowledge  the  full  force  of  the  duty 
upon  Congress  to  provide  supplies  to  meet  all  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  Government,  and 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  vote  these  supplies  in 
every  reasonable  and  proper  mode.  I  know  that 
such  has  been  the  general  feelingof  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  an  humble  member;  and  it  is  a  source  of 
some  surprise,  and  I  confess  of  some  regret,  to 
witness  the  systematic  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  produce  a  false  impression  upon  the  conn- 
try,  that  the  delay  of  this  and  kindred  bills,  com- 
bined with  the  restriction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to 
six  per  cent.,  has  been  the  result  of  a  factious 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  this  Administration.  A  brief  allusion  to 
the  causes  of  this  delay  may  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  a 
report  was  laid  upon  members'  tables  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  embracing 
what  might  be  expected  to  be  all  the  appropria- 
tions demanded  by  the  Government  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  as  well  as  for  the  deficiencies  which 
would  exist  in  the  appropriations  made  last  j'ear  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  We  were  told  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — the  letter  only 
being  before  us,  without  the  accompanying  tables — 
that  there  would  be,  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  an  excess  of  expenditures  beyond  the  means 
in  the  treasury,  creating  a  deficit  to  the  amount, 
in  round  numbers,  of  fifteen  millions,  to  crwer 
which  a  loan  was  asked  of  eighteen  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Connected  with  this  ad- 
ditional supply  of  means,  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
priations of  the  last  year,  for  this,  had  to  be  made. 
The  raising  the  means,  and  the  appropriation  of 
them,  were  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  committee  was  first  called.  They  had  neces- 
sarily to  investigate  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
tures, in  order  to  conie  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  loan  that  was  indispensable  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  subjects  blended  them- 
selves necessarily — the  amount  of  the  one  depend- 
ing upon  what  might  be  ascertained  to  be  that  of 
the  other.  The  committee  felt  it  was  due,  not 
merely  to  the  position  which  they  occupied,  but  to 
the  country,  that  there  should  be  a  calm  and  thor- 
ough investigation  into  the  large  deficit  which  it 
was  estimated  would  exist  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  Before  undertaking:  this  task,  the 
committee  was  informed  that  a  draft  was  expected 
from  Mexico  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  a  bill  should  be  passed 
making  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army  before  it  could  be  paid.  Without 
investigation,  and  without  the  means  before  them 
of  making  that  investigation,  rather  than  see  the 
Government  dishonored  by  having  its  drafts  pro- 
tested, the  committee  reported  a  bill  making  an 
appropriation,  not  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but  of  one  million  dollars,  to  cover  all  drafts  that 
might  come  from  that  source,  while  necessarily  en- 


gaged in  the  investigation  of  the  remaining  amount 
of  the  reported  deficit.  That  bill  has  passed  into 
a  law — passed  almost  as  soon  as  reported. 

In  the  investigation  then  undertaken,  in  exam- 
ining the  estimates,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  the  (Quartermaster's  department, 
under  one  general  and  comprehensive  head,  of 
$5,000,000,  without  any  specifications  whatever  of 
the  items  constituting  it.  There  was  no  diversity 
of  opinion  whatever  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the 
pro[>er  department  for  the  items  constituting  this 
large  sum.  In  answer  to  a  call  from  the  commit- 
tee, a  letter  was  received,  among  other  papers, 
from  the  Gluartermasler  General,  dated  18th  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  in  which  he  states,  "  that,  until  the 
'  accounts  of  the  officers  nf  the  department  for  the 
'  present  as  well  as  the  last  fiscal  year  be  all  pre- 
'  sented  for  settlement,  a  statement  in  detail,  which 
'  it  seems  the  committee  expects,  would  be  impos- 
'sible;"  and  that  he  could  only  state  in  general 
terms  the  causes  of  the  deficiency.  Besides  this, 
in  the  printed  estimates  of  this  year's  deficiency, 
there  was  no  estimate  for  the  arrearage  due  to  the 
volunteers  called  into  service  during  the  year,  and 
the  Paymaster  General  stated  that  he  could  not 
make  the  estimate  until  he  ascertained  the  average 
strength  of  the  several  regiments  received.  This 
estimate  was  not  made  to  the  committee  until  the 
4th  day  of  January  last,  and  then  in  the  following 
brief  and  comprehensive  terms:  "  From  the  fullest 
'  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  will  re- 
'  quire  $3,771,000  to  complete  the  payment  of  the 
'  troops  to  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year." 
This  brief  and  general  estimate,  without  the  items 
constituting  the  amount,  without  stating  what 
troops  or  what  number  of  troops  were  to  be  paid, 
was  considered  unsatisfactory,  and,  at  the  instance 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, former  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  [Mr.  McKay,]  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral was  called  upon  to  furnish  the  data  on  which 
his  estimated  deficiency  was  based.  During  the 
period  of  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  more  than  one 
member  of  the  committee  was  endeavoring,  from 
the  Secretary's  figures,  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  note  account.  They  knew 
that  the  avails  from  loans  and  treasury  notes,  in- 
cluding the  sum  on  hand,  ought  to  amount  to  the 
gross  sum  of  $33,000,000.  'Day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  every  mode  of  stating  the  account 
was  resorted  to,  to  produce  a  balance-sheet;  but 
all  in  vain:  it  could  not  be  done.  la  consequence 
of  this,aletterwas  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  a  statement  received  from  the. Regis- 
ter, dated  the  8th  of  January,  showing  the  amount 
of  the  Government  stock  to  be  $14,517,149  45;  the 
treasury  notes  outstanding  $14,317,450;  and  the 
amount  then  available  to  the  treasury  $4,165,400  55. 
This  liill  was  soon  afterwards  reported,  and  on  the 
very  same  day  it  was  reported  the  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
sum  of  $6,915,078,  which  he  stated  had  been  omit- 
ted in  the  general  account  by  a  clerical  mistake. 

I  do  not  intend  to  charge  that  the  mistake  did 
not  occur  from  the  cause  suggested,  or  that  it  was 
attributable  to  any  thing  worse  than  carelessness. 
But  I  will  put  it  to  the  candor  of  honoral)le  gentle- 
men, if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not  him- 
self know  the  amount  of  the  loan  really  and  actu- 
ally needed,  how  could  the  committee,  without  the 
means  of  information  which  he  possessed,  know 
it,  and  report  a  bill  for  the  necessary  sum  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  the  Government  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year?  These  were  the  causes  which  had 
prevented  the  committee  from  acting  sooner,  con- 
nected with  the  delay  in  the  printing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  with  the  accompanying  documents, 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  the  accompanying  tables,  all  of  which  was  so 
well  known  to. every  member  of  this  House.  If 
the  majority  of  this  House  desired  to  make  party 
capital' by  thwarting  the  views  of  the  Admmistra- 
tion,  they  would  net  seek  the  occasion  presented 
by  a  bill  like  this.  For  myself,  I  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  do  anything  to  retard  or  impede  the  most 
favorable  negotiation  of  the  proposed  loan. 

But  it  was  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  House  on 
yesterday  by  both  the  gentlemen  who  addressed 
the  committee,  [Messrs.  Houston  and  Nicoll,] 
that  the  restriction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per 
cent,  was  a  virtual  denial  of  supplies  to  the  Gov- 
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ernment.  The  gentleman  .from  Alabama  ftad  [ex- 
uUingly  asked,  who  would  claim  the  paternity  of 
such  a  bill  as  this,  and  intimated  that  no  one  would 
consent  to  own  himself  the  father  of  such  a  bant- 
ling. I  have  no  particular  ambition  to  claim  the 
paternity  of  any  measure;  but  if  I  were  so  dis- 
posed, 1  would  be  precluded  in  this  instance,  by 
the  fact,  well  known  to  the  committee  to  which  the 
gentleman  belonged,  that  this  bill  was  prepared  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  sent  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  and  reported  to  the  House 
without  alteration,  with  the  single  exception  of 
striking  out  all  tliat  related  to  the  further  issue  of 
treasury  notes.  The  Secretary  has  himself  recom- 
mended and  asked  for  this  restriction  of  the  rate 
of  interest.  But  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  had 
said,  if  one  portion  of  the  Secretary's  recommend- 
ation were  adopted,  that  all  ought  to  be,  and  that 
each  recommendation  was  based  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  acceptance  of  every  other  one  he  had  made, 
and  argued  that  it  was  not  doing  him  justice  to  im- 
pose the  restriction  of  six  per  cent.,  without  at  the 
same  time  authorizing  him  to  issue  a  furtheramount 
of  treasury  notes.  In  answer  to  this,  I  ask,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  enlightened  by  any  gentle- 
man favoring  the  further  issue  of  notes,  if  a  stock 
loan  cannot  be  effected  on  account  of  this  restric- 
tion, because  under  par,  how  can  the  authority  to 
keep  in  circulation  ^20,000, 000  of  treasury  notes, 
also  under  par,  facilitate  the  loan  .'  If  it  can,  the 
treasury  notes  being  legitimately  issued,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  a  financial  discovery  worthy  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  I  admit  that  I  have  entertained 
some  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  this  restriction  upon 
the  rate  of  interest.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
the  influence  of  our  present  condition  has  extend- 
ed over  all  orr  marlcets.  The  apprehension.^  of 
the  timid,  and  the  judgment  of  the  prudent,  alike 
concurred  in  paralyzing  enterprise  and  depreciating 
property.  The  sensitive  fears  engendered  by  the 
late  commercial  revulsion  abroad,  and  the  contin- 
uance of  a  war  without  a  defined  object,  added  to 
the  anticipation  of  a  consequent  redundant  supply 
of  stocks,  hud  at  this  time  reduced  them  to  a  shade 
below  par.  The  Secretary,  however,  doubtless 
had  more  and  better  information  than  the  commit- 
tee was  possessed  of,  and  he  having  asked  for  the 
restriction,  tlie  committee  did  not  in  this  respect 
feel  itself  at  liberty  to  disregard  his  recommenda- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  his  opinion,  a  still  further  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  our  commodities  and  a 
further  diminution  in  the  profits  of  business,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  enterprises  demanding 
large  sums  of  money,  might  divert  capital  from 
the  regular  channels  of  trade  and  business,  to  seek 
investment  in  stocks.  The  Secretary  may  look  to 
this  state  of  things  as  more  propitious  to  a  favor- 
able negotiation  of  a  loan,  than  when  a  speculative 
feeling  pervades  all  classes  of  business,  creating 
new  demands  for  capital  to  invest  in  extraordinary 
operations,  or  he  may  look  to  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes l)etween  this  country  and  Mexico.  It  is 
known  that  the  mines  of  that  country  are  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  English  Capi- 
talists,'and  the  cost  of  exporting  specie  from  thence 
to  Europe,  it  is  said,  amounts  to  ten  or  eleven  per 
cent.,  including  the  export  duty  imposed  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  continued  by  the  orders 
in  council  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  consequence  of  this,  it  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  boasting  that  the  drafts  drawn  there  by  Govern- 
ment agents  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  sold  for  coin  at  a  premium  of  from  five 
to  seven  per  cent.  It  has  been  found  much  cheaper 
by'this  mode,  to  draw  specie  from  this  country  to 
Europe,  than  to  export  it  directly  from  Mexico. 
If  the  stock  were  sold  payable  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  Mexico,  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  thus  paid, 
the  purchaser  would  obtain  it  at  about  ninety  cents 
in  the  dollar,  while  by  the  letter  of  the  law  the 
Secretary  would  be  getting  par. 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  our  pres- 
ent financial  condition.  A  loan  is  now  asked  of 
sixteen  millions.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  sum  of  |18, 500,000  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  be  raised  for  the  residue  of  this  year, 
ending  on  the  30th  June,  1848,  and  an  opinion  was 
expressed  that  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  six 
millions,  might  be  asked  for  at  this  session.  Not- 
withstanding the  deficit  for  the  present  year  had 
been  lessened  by  the  discovery  of  the  omitted 
items  of  treasury  notes,  I  think,  when  the  accounts 


are  settled  and  paid,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
amount  asked  for  originally  was  by  no  means  too 
large.  But  because  some  of  the  committee,  after 
the  fullest  investigation,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  larger  amount  than  sixteen  millions 
would  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  this 
fiscal  year,  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach, 
and  the  basis  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency.  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  understand  the  logic  by  which 
gentlemen  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion. If  it  could  be  shown  that  more  than  sixteen 
millions  were  wanted,  it  surely  ought  to  be  a  per- 
suasive argument  why  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  granting  that  sum.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
bill,  although  in  my  conscience  I  believe  it  is  not 
enough.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  stopping  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  loan  to  sixteen  millions,  if  more 
were  needed.'  In  answer  to  this,  I  say  that  the 
Secretary,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  operations 
of  the  past  year,  had  a  ready  and  convenient  re- 
source, by  drawing  from  tlie  means  of  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  to  meet  any  deficit  beyond  that  esti- 
mated by  him  to  be  necessary,  and  to  throw  an 
increased  amount  in  that  year,  to  be  hereafter  pro- 
vided for.  I  regret  that  such  a  course  should  be 
pursued.  I  think  that  the  fair  and  manly  course 
would  be,  to  ask  for  all  that  would  be  really  needed 
to  meet  the  entire  expenses  of  the  year,  and  thus 
to  let  the  people  know  what  they  were  actually 
cilled  upon  to  pay.  To  show  that  this  has  been 
the  course  heretofore  pursued,  I  must  be  pardoned 
for  adverting  to  some  of  the  statements  of  the  Sec- 
retary last  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of 
December  10,  1846,  estimated  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  means,  up  to  .July  1,  1848,  at  nine- 
'j  teen  millions,  which,  he  said,  "would  cover  all 
i[  expenditures,  including  that  of  the  war,  if  contin- 
!  ued  up  to  that  date;"  and  he  asked  for  a  loan  of 
;!  twenty-three  millions  to  cover  that  excess,  and  to 
j!  leave  four  millions  in  the  treasury.  That  loan 
i|  was  granted  on  the  28th  of  January,  1847.  A  loan 
I  often  miliions  had  been  previously  authorized.  It 
il  was  estimated  that  the  ten-million  loan  would  be 
jl  absorbed  bv  the  expenditures  of  the  year  ending 
1!  the  30th  of  June,  1847;  and  $4,779,042  01  of  an 
estimated  excess  of  expenditures  for  that  year  was 
deducted  from  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing,  that 
is,  this  fiscal  year,  thus  making  the  deficiency, 
as  before  stated,  for  this  year  nineteen  millions 
of  dollars.  Now,  for  a  few  moments,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  figures,  to  see 
h«w  the  reality  corresponds  with  the  estimates. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  fiscal  year — the 
1st  .Tuly,  1846 — there  was  a  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $9,126,439  08;  and  to  this  rnust  be  added 
the  ten-million  loan.  The  Secretary  estimated,  as 
the  probable  receipts  from  customs,  the  sum  of 
$27,8.35,731.  The  actual  receipts  were  §23,747,- 
864  66.  The  Secretary's  estimated  receipts  from 
land  were  §3,400,000;  the  actual  receipts  were 
$2,498,355  20.  From  miscellaneous  sources  he 
anticipated  $100,570  51.  The  aggregate  means 
actually  received  were  $45,473,229  45,  while  the 
the  aggree-ate  means  estimated  were  $50,462,- 
170  08.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  over-estimated 
the  receipts  $4,989,940  63.  The  Secretary  also 
estimated  the  expenditures  at  $55,241,177  65.  The 
actual  expenditures  were  $59,451,177  05.  The 
expenditures  were,  therefore,  under-estimated 
$4,209,965  56.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  deficiency 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $4,779,042  01,  the  actual 
excess  of  expenditures  beyond  the  actual  receipts 
was  $13,977,948  20.  All  of  which  was  embraced 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  under  the  general  head 
of  "avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans,  $25,678,- 
199  45."  If  he  had  used  only  the  amount  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  it 
would  have  been  $14,779,042  01;  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  ten  millions,  and  the  estimated  excess 
of  $4,779,042  01.  But  instead  of  a  loan  of  twenty- 
three  millions  covering  all  expenses,  including  that 
of  the  war,  up  to  June  30,  1848,  according  to  the 
Secretary 's  report,  he  now  tells  us  that  he  ought  to 
have  asked  for  sixteen  millions  more,  making 
thirty-nine  millions  instead  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lions. If,  however,  any  one  would  bring  to  the 
task  an  ordinary  degree  of  candor,  I  think  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  same  system  of  over-estimating  the 
receipts  and  under-estimating  the  expenditures  will 
be  found  iii  the  tables  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


The  Secretary  makes  the  actual  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  present  fiscal  year  $58,615,660  07 
— to  which  must  be  added  $3,771,000,  being  the 
additional  estimate  of  the  Paymaster  General.^The 
aggregate  of  these  sums  was  $62,386,660  07.  He 
also  estimates  the  receipts  from  all  sources  at 
$42,886,545  80— to  which  should  be  added  the 
omitted  item  of  treasury  notes  of  $6,915,078,  the 
aggregate  of  which  was  $49,801,623  80;  show- 
ing a  total  deficit,  by  the  Secretary's  figures,  of 
$12,585,036  27,  to  cover  which  the  present  loan 
of  sixteen  millions  was  asked. 

And  now  look  at  the  estimates  of  receipts  for 
this  year.  The  Secretary  sets  down  from  customs 
$31,000,000.  Last  year  he  estimated  the  sum  from 
this  source  at  $28,000,000;  and,  after  making  the 
most  liberal  allowance,  I  do  not  find  that  for  the 
present  year  it  can  exceed  that  sum.  The  Secre- 
tary estimates  the  receipts  from  lands  at  $3,500,000, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources  $400,000.  These 
latter  items  I  will  not  attempt  to  alter,  for  I  will 
not  make  statements  of  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
am  not  confident.  I  am,  however,  well  satisfied 
that  $31,000,000  will  not  be  realized  from  customs; 
and  reducing  that  sum,  according  to  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  last  year,  to  $28,000,000,  the  whole 
amount  of  receipts  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of 
$46,801,623  80. 

And  if,  instead  of  the  expenditures  being  limited 
to  the  sum  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  ($62,386,- 
660  07,)  there  were  added  an  excess  equal  only  to 
that  of  last  year  of  $4,209,965  56,  the  total  ex- 
penditures would  amount  to  $66,596,625  63.  From 
that  sum  deduct  the  total  receipts,  $46,801,623  80, 
and  there  would  be  an  actual  excess  for  this  year 
of  $19,795,001  83;  to  cover  which,  a  loan  would 
be  necessary  of  not  less  than  twenty-three  rail- 
lions,  to  keep  always  in  the  treasury  the  sum 
deemed  necessary  by  the  department. 

I  know  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  of  greater  experience  than  I  can  lay  claim 
to,  have  considered  this  an  extravagant  estimate; 
yet  I  feel  an  abiding  confidence  that  it  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny.  I  fully  believe, 
that  when  the  whole  amount  comes  to  be  finally 
settled  and  paid  up,  this  deficit  of  near  twenty 
millions  will  be  found  to  have  been  an  estimate  by 
no  means  too  large.  If  we  judged  by  the  past 
year,  experience  would  show  that  I  have  lessened, 
rather  than  enlarged,  the  figures.  I  know  that  the 
committee  have  been  referred  to  the  large  receipt 
of  eleven  millions  and  upwards  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  over  the  way,  [Mr.  Houston,]  with  an 
adroitness  to  which  he  is  no  doubt  accustomed,  in- 
stead of  taking  each  separate  quarter,  where  the 
receipts  of  the  first  quarter  were  unusually  large, 
and  those  of  the  second  quarter  were  not  half  as 
much,  put  the  two  quarters  together,  and,  taking 
the  aggregate  sum,  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
whether,  estimating  the  product  of  the  next  two 
quarters  to  be  equal  in  amount,  the  total  receipts 
of  the  year  would  not  run  up  the  revenue  during 
the  present  year  to  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars. 
No  doubt  it  would.  But  the  gentleman  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  taken  the  eleven  millions  and 
over  received  in  the  first  quarter,  and,  before  it 
was  known  what  would  be  the  receipts  of  the  other 
quarters,  have  asked,  with  an  eiir  still  more  tri- 
umphant, whether,  upon  the  same  ratio,  the  total 
revenue  from  this  source  for  the  whole  year  would 
not  swell  to  forty-five  millions. 

Every  one  knows  the  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  unusually  large  receipts  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  iiscal  year.  It  was  justly 
attributable  to  the  unexampled  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports of  last  year,  to  the  high  price  of  the  great 
staple  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  all  our  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  not  to  the  reduction  of  du- 
ties under  the  tariff  of  1846,  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  most  erroneously  had  attributed  it. 

I  admit  that  the  reduction  of  duties  usually  has 
a  tendency  to  increase-  imports,  and  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  plausibility  to  the  often- 
repeated  fallacy  that  low  duties  produce  more 
revenue  than  moderately  high  ones.  V7henever 
this  was  accompanied,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  coin,  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  was  the  consequence,  and  the  coun- 
try presented  an  apparent  but  often  delusive  pros- 
perity. The  expansion  became  necessary  to  some 
extent  to  circulate  the  increased  commodities  oc- 
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casioned  by  excessive  importation.  An  abundance 
of  money  invited  additional  imports,  and  thus  there 
was  a  reciprocal  influence,  tendinis  first  to  a  specu- 
lative rise  of  property,  but  finally,  if  continued,  to 
a  commercial  revulsion. 

God  knows  I  wish  to  see  no  money  panic  or 
serious  commercial  revulsion.  I  wish  to  witness 
no  pause  in  the  growing  bu.siness  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  I  hope  it  will  ever  con- 
tinue, and  go  on  increasing  with  the  swelling  tide 
of  our  population.  But;  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
close  our  eyes  upon  the  prospect  ahead  of  us.  It 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  at  our  true  and  real 
condition,  and  to  avert,  as  far  as  possible,  an  ap- 
proaching calamity.  Instead  of  an  inflttx  of  coin, 
as  heretofore,  to  meet  the  constant  and  increasing 
drain  upon  the  country,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Mexican  war,  from  causes  which,  I  would  will- 
ingly hope,  were  only  of  a  temporary  character  at 
present,  there  had  now  been  for  some  time  past  an 
outward  flow  of  the  precious  metals,  producing  for 
the  time  much  stringency  in  the  money  market. 
The  true  par  of  exchange  between  New  York  and 
London  was  about  nine  and  two-thirds  nominal 
premium.  The  published  rate  had  ranged  from 
ten  to  ten  and  three-quarters,  below  which  even 
American  coin  can  be  shipped  to  advantage. 

With  this  double  drain  of  specie  from  the  coun- 
try, the  paralyzing  eflfects  of  which  had  been  every- 
where felt,  the  ruinously  low  prices  of  all  our  agri- 
cultural products,  the  immense  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  our  exports,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
returns  from  abroad  for  our  present  cotton  crop 
must  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year  by  at  least  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of 
gentlemen  to  say,  if  it  is  unreasonable  to  reduce 
the  estimate  of  receipts  from  customs  for  this  year 
from  thirty-one  millions  to  twenty-eight  millions, 
at  which  I  have  placed  it. 

But  suppose  that  my  estimate  should,  in  the 
face  of  the  existing  state  of  thines,  prove  to  be 
erroneous,  and  that  the  treasury  should  realize 
thirty-one  millions,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
have  gentlemen  considered  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequences.' Have  they  considered,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  low  prices  of  our  staples  in  the  foreign 
market,  the  small  returns  realized  from  the  national 
industry,  and  on  the  other,  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce thirty-one  millions  of  revenue,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  millions  worth  of  dutiable  foreign 
goods,  in  addition  to  all  that  is  admitted  free  of 
duty,  must  be  brought  into  the  country.'  Have 
they  considered  that  we  cannot  safely  import  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  our  exports.'  that  our 
credits  in  foreign  markets  must  be  equal  to  the 
cost  there  of  the  goods  purchased,  or  that  a  specie 
balance  must  accumulate  against  us,  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  or  by  the  transfer  of  Government  securities.' 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for  but  the  very  state  of  things  I  hav4  refer- 
red to — a  commercial  crisis  of  the  most  ruinous 
description?  I  think  it  strange  that  at  the  very 
time  the  Government  is  looking  to  loans  for  its 
present  means,  it  was  inviting  and  calculating  upon 
and  ardently  desiring  an  importation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  millions  of  dutiable  goods,  when  it 
was  v/ell  known  that  the  country  was  not  able  to 
pay,  by  the  fruits  of  its  industry  sold  abroad,  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  ten  millions.  With 
the  balances  accumulating  abroad  against  us  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  who  could  not  see  that  specie 
must  be  drained  from  us  by  a  perpetual  exporta- 
tion, jnaking  for  itself  a  constantly  widening  and 
deepening  channel,  until  general  distress  and  ruin 
should  stop  its  flow?  But  I  have  not  time  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject. 

I  have  but  a  word  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
tiie  means  to  be  derived  from  the  public  lands. 
After  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  the  honor- 
able chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledge 
of  the  public  lands,  which  has  already  been  made 
for  the  debt  now  incurred,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion in  me  to  attempt  to  add  anything.  I  think, 
however,  that  good  faith  demands  its  strict  and 
rigid  observance,  which,  apart  from  all  consider- 
ations of  political  expediency,  ought  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  higher  and  stronger  argument  of 
moral  obligation.  I  advert  to  the"  subject  merely 
to  say,  tliat  I  differ  with  my  friends  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  derived  from  this  source.  It  is 
known  that  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  is  greatly 


under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  proclamations  for  sales  for  the  residue  of  this 
fiscal  year  embrace  between  five  and  six  millions 
of  acres,  besides  the  Miami  reserve,  which  is  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  thickly  settled,  and 
limited  to  a  minimum  price  of  two  dollars  per  acre. 
The  eflTect  of  these  extensive  oflTerings  is,  to  com- 
pel all  who  may  be  entitled  to  preemption  rights  to 
enter  them  by  the  day  of  sale.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  I  have  not  felt  authorized  to  reduce  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  below  the 
sum  fixed  upon  by  him  of  $3,500,000.  The  policy 
of  bringing  such  vast  quantities  of  public  land  into 
the  market  is  a  different  questiori.  While  I  would 
give  every  facility  to  the  honest  and  bona  fide  set- 
tler to  acquire  a  home,  I  would  guard  against 
throwing  an  amount  into  the  market  greatly  be- 
yond the  wants  of  such  settlers.  I  know  it  some- 
times has  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  settlement 
of  a  new  country  by  speculations,  which  have  al- 
ways resulted  from  such  large  offerings,  where  the 
land  was  good,  and  likely  to  appreciate  in  value. 
From  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  I  think  I  may  assume,  that  I  have  not 
under-estimated  what  will  be  the  actual  receipts 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

As  to  the  expenditures  anticipated  to  be  neces- 
sary for  this  year,  my  friend,  [Mr.  Nicoll,]  in  his 
defence  of  the  financial  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion— a  defence  characterized  by  equal  fairness  and 
ability — has,  in  great  candor,  seemed  to  admit  that 
they  have,  to  some  ^tent,  been  under-estimated 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  by  speaking  very  diffi- 
dently of  the  soundness  of  the  estimates,  and  apol- 
ogizing very  properly  and  in  a  good  spirit  for  the 
Secretary,  from  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject. He  [Mr.  N.]  thought  it  would  not  be  very 
attractive  to  capitalists  to  show  that  the  estimates 
of  expenditures  were  too  low;  and  although  such 
might  be  his  own  opinion,  he  comforted  himself  by 
what  might  be  realized  from  customs  in  Mexico  as 
likely  fully  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

This  was  the  policy  I  suppose  that  was  meant 
by  the  dun  rtermaster  General  when  he  said  "that 
the  estimate  for  the  service  of  the  year  was  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  information  you  communi- 
cated to  me  as  to  the  policy  intended  to  be  adhered 
to  by  the  Executive."  tf  the  whole  amount  of 
sixty-odd  millions  of  dollars  could  be  raised  by 
the  army  in  Mexico,  then  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  estimates  of  expenditures  or  any  ap- 
propriations by  Congre=;s.  The  gentleman  seemed 
to  think  that  all  the  money  which  might  be  extorted 
from  Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  customs,  contribu- 
tions, and  by  every  other  mode,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  President,  and  that  he  had  the  perfect  right 
to  spend  it,  without  any  restriction  of  law,  just  as 
he  pleased.  That  all  this  was  conferred  upon  him 
under  the  war  power,  because  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  had  a  right  as 
conqueror  to  levy  contributions,  and  apply'thcm 
as  to  him  might  appear  expedient.  If  this  be  so, 
what  is  it  that  the  mighty  ri^ht  arm  of  a  republi- 
can Executive  cannot  do  .'  Where  are  those  whole- 
some and  salutary  restraints  which  our  revolu- 
tionary sires  vainly  attempted  to  throw  around 
Executive  power.'  If  this  was  the  calculation  of 
the  .Secretary  of  War,  and  his  estimates  were  re- 
duced in  consequence  thereof,  he  should  have  hon- 
estly said  so.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress  and 
the  country  should  know  it. 

That  the  expenditures  have  been  largely  under- 
estimated, is  beyond  all  controversy.  The  duar- 
termaster  General  submitted  his  estimates  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  4th  of  November  last,  but, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  he  took  them 
back -for  reexamination,  and,  in  his  own  language, 
made  considerable  reductions.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  he  says  that  the  estimates  of  the  4th  of 
November"  were  madeout  from  data  derived  from 
the  experience  of  last  year."  The  committee  de- 
sired to  see  the  original  estimates  which  had  been 
thus  reduced ,  which  were  accordingly  laid  before  it 
and  have  been  published. 

The  estimates  first  laid  before  the  committee  were 
for  arrearages  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending 
30th  June,  1848,  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  same,  made  out  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, was  for  $7,500,000.  The  estimate  for  arrear- 
ages for  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing,  &c., 
for  this  year,  was  $600,000.     That  of  the  4th  of 


November,  for  the  same  thing,  was  f,960,000.  The 
total  estimates  for  the  Quartermaster's  department, 
originally  laid  before  the  committee,  amounted  to 
$19,850,000.  The  total  estimates  of  the  4th  of 
November  amounted  to  $27,751,200.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  estimates  for  deficiencies  in  this 
department  for  this  year  were  reduced  §2,860,000, 
and  the  total  reduction  amounted  to  $7,901,200. 
Yet  the  Quartermaster  General  states  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  these  estimates  of  the  4th  of 
November,  which  have  been,  at  his  suggestion,  so 
enormously  reduced,  "  were  made  out  from  data 
derived  from  the  experience  of  last  year."  It  is 
due  to  ihe  GLuartermaster  General  to  state,  that  he 
says  explicitly  that  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  make  these  reductions  but  for  the  fact  that  two 
sessions  of  Congress  would  intervene  before  the 
termination  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
deficiency  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  House,  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  made  known  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  original  estimate  of  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, for  camp  and  garrison  equipage  and  clothing, 
would  all  be  needed;  and  he  now  asks,  upon  that 
score,  $960,000,  instead  of  $600,000,  to  which,  at 
his  suggestion,  it  had  been  reduced. 

The  Quartermaster  General,  in  speaking  of  the 
reduced  estimates,  says: 

"  Should  there  be  no  heavy  losses  of  property,  and  no  ex 
traordinaiy  operations  undertaken  during  the  ye.nr,  and  the 
troops  be  not  increased,  I  think  the  sums  asked  for  will  be 
sufficient;  but  the  most  rigid  economy  will  be  required  to 
make  them  do." 

With  this  brief  and  general  statement,  I  ask,  if 
any  one  can  doubt  that  the  expenditures  for  this, 
as  well  as  the  next  fiscal  year,  have  been  greatly 
under-estimated.  I  have  assumed, and  I  thinkupon 
suflicient  data,  that  the  excess  of  actual  expendi- 
tures, beyond  the  estimated  amount  for  this  fiscal 
year,  will  at  least  equal  that  of  last  year,  viz: 
$4,209,965,  making  the  total  deficit  for  this  year, 
ending  the  30th  June  next,  near  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  requiring  a  loan  of  twenty-three 
million^nstead  of  sixteen,  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Administration.  Instead  of  asking 
for  a  loan  last  year  of  twenty-thVee  millions  to 
cover  the  deficit  of  this  year,  if  the  Secretary  had 
demanded  all  that  was  now  found  to  be  necessary 
for  the  year,  it  should  have  been  just  double  that 
sum.  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  all  the  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  service  of  these  false  estimates. 
Apart  from  those  high  obligations  which,  from  the 
nature  of  our  institutions,  are  imposed  upon  every 
administration,  to  let  the  people  know,  truly  and 
fairly,  the  full  amount  of  ail  expenditures  before 
they  are  incurred,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  has  exerted 
a  paralyzing  influence  upon  ou-r  hostile  operations, 
by  weakening  one  line  to  an  almost  ruinous  extent, 
without  strengthening  the  other  sufliciently  to  reap 
the  fruits  immediately  of  its  brilliant  victories. 
But  I  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
amendment  proposing  the  further  issue  of  treasury 
notes. 

[Here  the  Chairman  announced  the  expiration 
of  Mr.  M.'s  hour.] 

Being  thus  cut  off  from  what  I  had  intended  to 
say  on  this  subject,  I  desire  very  briefly  to  add, 
that  I  gave  to  the  amendment  proposing  to  grant 
authority  to  issue  more  treasury  notes,  all  the  con- 
sideration which  its  importance,  as  a  part  of  the 
financial  policy  of  this  Administration,  demanded; 
and  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  that  policy.  I  can  imagine 
a  state  of  things  where  treasury  notes  might  prop- 
erly be  issued  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  raise 
money  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  resources  of 
the  Government,  but  to  make  this  form  of  a  loan 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  and  to  issue 
treasury  notes,  intended  for  short  investment,  bear- 
ing a  rate  of  interest  sufliciently  high  to  induce 
capitalists  to  give  gold  and  silver  for  them,  to  be 
laid  by  as  a  productive  fund,  is  what  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to. 

We  have  now  a  public  debt,  including  the  thirty- 
three  millions  granted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  amounting  in  the  aofgregate  to  $49,862,487  95. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the  Govern- 
ment could  issue,  and  reissue,  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  $19,000,000.  With  this 
amount  in  circulation,  they  necessarily  fell  below 
par.  and  were  bought  up  again  by  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  this  circulation  to  what  it  now  is,  of  about 
$11,000,000.     Can  any  man  suppose  that  they  can 
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remain  at  par,  with  the  additional  amount  to  that 
now  authorized,  thrown  upon  the  market?  If  de- 
preciation even  to  a  small  extent  ensue,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  they  must  be  driven  back  on  the  treasury, 
as  soon  as  due,  for  instant  redemption,  or  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  payment  of  Government  dues.  In 
this  way,  they  would  soon  constitute  the  whole 
means  of  the  treasury.  Their  emission  would,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cease;  and  other  means  would 
have  to  be  devised,  with  an  impaired  public  credit, 
to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Government.  I 
admit  that  they  may  be  virtually  forced  upon  the 
Government  creditor,  or  passed  off  at  a  deprecia- 
tion disjjuised  by  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
the  commodities  purchased;  thus  paying  more  in 
treasury  notes  than  would  be  required  in  gold  and 
silver.  But  I  will  not  impute  to  the  Administra- 
tion a  design,  by  a  mere  expedient  of  this  charac- 
ter, thus  to  impair  our  public  credit.  That  such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  policy,  I  have  no  doubt. 
By  this  means,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
loans  which  might  thus  be  effected;  running,  as  I 
think  would  ultimately  be  the  case,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, into  a  great  irredeemable  National  Govern- 
ment currency;  the  most  dangerous,  as  is  conceded 
on  all  hands,  and  the  most  liable  to  abuse,  of  all 
descriptions  of  paper  money. 

Already,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  has  been 
presented  of  a  hard  money  Government  refusing 
to  permit  the  strong  boxes  of  its  sub-treasury  to 
be  contaminated  by  the  reception  of  good,  sound, 
solvent  bank  notes,  payable  on  demand  in  specie, 
while  it  has  been  flooding  the  country  with  its  own 
paper,  in  the  shape  of  treasury  notes,  based  alone 
on  Government  credit,  and  payable  two  years  after 
date. 

But  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  treasury 
note  policy,  ordinarily  to  be  avoided,  might,  at  the 
present  crisis,  be  made  to  come  in  aid  of  private 
credit,  and  prevent  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
trade  and  business  of  the  country.  I  cannot  think 
so.  While  the  circulation  of  treasury  n(^s,  when 
at  par,  might  afford  some  temporary  reuef,  their 
redundancy,  Necessarily  resulting  in  depreciation, 
would  seriously  affect  private  credit  as  well  as  all 
industrial  pursuits.  The  loose  funds,  ordinarily 
lying  in  deposit  in  banks,  and  constituting,  to  some 
extent,  the  basis  of  their  accommodations,  would 
be  drawn  out  for  investment  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  depreciation.  Tlie  banks  would  be 
compelled  to  make  hasty  and  forced  collections; 
commercial  pressure,  in  my  judgment,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  operating  causes,  would  ensue; 
business  men  could  not  command  capital  against 
this  kind  of  conripetition.  If  a  direct  loan  is  made, 
while  it  is  conceded  that  it  would  to  some  extent, 
if  made  at  home,  affect  the  ordinary  channels  of 
circulation,  a  large  portion  of  the  money  raised 
would  soon  be  again  disbursed  at  home,  and  be 
found,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  law  of  its  na- 
ture, soon  again  seeking  its  level.  The  stock  cre- 
ated by  such  a  loan  would  furnish  the  means  of 
remittance  to  meet  tlie  heavy  balances  accumulat- 
ing against  us  abroad,  and  prevent,  to  that  extent, 
the  exportation  of  coin. 

Last  year  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  specie  over 
its  exports  amounted  to  upwards  of  $20,000,000. 
It  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  disastrous  influ- 
ence of  the  specie  clause  of  the  sub-treasury  act. 
Now,  this  vast  amount  of  coin  has  vanished  in  the 
expenses  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  reexport 
of  all  the  foreign  gold  to  be  found,  for  remittances 
to  meet  protested  bills  drawn  on  our  commerce — 
for  last  suminer's  imports,  in  part — for  large  sales 
of  State  stocks  sent  us  from  abroad,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  in  Mexico  on  our  treasury,  and  purchased 
by  English  bankers  to  draw  specie  from  hence  to 
Europe. 

Add  to  this  a  constantly  accumulating  balance 
against  us  from  the  present  course  of  trade,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  more  important  to 
have  a  stock  which  may  become  the  means  of  remit- 
tance abroad,  than  to  add  to  the  quasi  currency  of 
treasury  notes. 

Besides  all  this,  a  direct  loan  is  a  responsible  act, 
and  the  accountability  rest^  at  once  upon  those  who 
incur  the  debt.  It  is  not  disguised  from  the  pub- 
lic by  assuming  the  seductive  shape  of  a  circulating 
medium,  and  seeming  to  add  to  the  currency  of  the 
nation.  There  are  no  intricate  and  complicated 
accounts  to  be  kept  of  issues  and  reissues,  and 
reimbursements,  under  different  nets  of  Congress, 


difficult  to  be  comprehended,  and  under  the  gener- 
alities of  which  mistakes  may  be  made,  as  they 
have  been  made,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  cannot  close  this  note  without  calling  to  my  aid 
the  name  of  one,  who  once  possessed  a  magic 
spell  over  more  than  one-half  of  this  nation.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  dated  Hermitage, 
July  23,  1837,  General  Jackson  says: 

"  I  hope  no  treasury  notes  will  be  issued.  Tlie  treasury 
drafts  upon  actual  deposits  are  constitutional,  and  do  not 
partake  of  pai)er  credits,  as  treasury  notes,  wliicli  are  sul>ject 
to  depreciation  by  the  niercliants  and  banks,  and  sliavers  and 
brokers,  and  will  be,  if  issued,  and  tlie  government  cannot 
avoid  it.-' 

1  shall  conclude  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
while  Sscretaryof  the  Treasury,  the  warning  which 
is  not  inapplicable  to  the  present  day,  as  to  the 
emission  of  Government  paper  money: 

"Tlie  emission  of  piper  money  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  individual  States  by 
the  National  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  that  prohiiiition 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  tlie  uovernmenlof  tlie  United 
States.  Thou;^li  pa|>er  emissions  under  a  general  authority 
niiglit  have  some  advantages  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from 
some  disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emis- 
sion by  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  so  lia- 
ble to  abuse,  and  it  may  even  be  affirmed,  so  certain  of  being 
abused,  that  the  wisdom  of  Government  will  be  shown  in 
never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  danger- 
ous an  expedient. 

"  The  stampnig  of  paper  is  an  operation  so  much  easier 
than  the  laying  of  taxes,  that  a  Government  in  the  practice 
of  puper  emissions  woul.l  rarely  fail  in  any  such  ememency 
to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  employment  of  that  resource, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  one  less  auspicious  to  present 
popularity." 


THE  LOAN  BILL. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  JAMES  POLLOCK, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  16,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  Bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of  ^18,500,000 — 

Mr.  POLLOCK  said,  he  had  designed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  now  under  consideration  at  some 
length,  had  an  opportunity  been  afforded  him  to  do 
so,  by  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  passed  yes- 
terday, terminating  debate  this  day  at  two  o'clock. 
He  liad  failed  to  obtain  the  floor  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  the  few  minutes  that  remained  of  the 
allotted  time  would  not  jjermit  him  to  pursue  the 
coui'se  of  remark  he  had  prescribed  for  himself. 
He  would,  therefore,  lay  aside  the  preparation  he 
had  made,  and  embrace  another  and  early  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  the  important 
financial  questions  involved  in  the  propositions 
now  under  considei'ation.  He  would  content  him- 
self with  some  general  remarks  upon  certain  inci- 
dental questions  that  had  arisen  during  the  discus- 
sion, and  notice  briefly  the  objections  urged  to  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  He  did  not  design  to  attack 
the  Administration;  but  he  would  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury, and  adopted  by  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee just  named,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  treas- 
ury and  the  embarrassments  of  the  Administration, 
was  but  illy  calculated  to  accomplish  these  results, 
and  was  much  more  objectionable  than  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  P.  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  the  Admin- 
istration in  any  of  its  departments,  or  derange  its 
mode  of  operation;  he  had  risen  with  no  such  view. 
Much  had  been  said  during  the  debate,  in  praise 
of  the  great  financier  now  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department:  his  financial  schemes  and  their 
vaunted  success  had  been  the  theme  for  the  elo- 
quence of  many  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  and 
during  this  discussion.  But  (said  Mr.  P.)  gentle- 
men will  differ  in  opinion  upon  this  as  upon  all 
other  subjects,  and  it  would  require  more  conclu- 
sive evidence  than  we  yet  had  of  the  success  of 
our  present  financial  system,  to  induce  him  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  so  often  de- 
clared by  its  friends  in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  P.  said ,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  behind 
the  age,  he  would  characterize  the  present  financial 
system  of  this  country,  in  all  its  relations,  as  the 
most  bungling,  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  both  Government  and  people, 
that  had  ever  been  adopted  or  pursued  by  any  Ad- 


ministration since  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  now  living  under  the  happy  auspices 
of  free  trade,  low  duties,  immense  importations, 
and  an  empty  treasury.  We  have  (said  Mr.  P.) 
a  constitutional  treasury,  designed  to  force  upon 
the  country  an  exclusive  metallic  currency;  the  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  agents  of  the  Government 
are  prohibited  by  pains  and  penalties,  by  the  terror 
of  bolts  and  prison  doors,  from  so  much  as  touch- 
ing a  bank  note;  and  yet  the  advocates  of  this  sys- 
tem are  clamorous  for  treasury  notes,  and  are  ready 
to  denounce  all  who  will  not  unite  with  them  in 
flooding  the  country  with  exchequer  bills  or  a  de- 
preciated Government  paper.  Such  (said  Mr.  P.) 
must  ever  be  the  case  when  practical  wisdom  is 
overlooked,  and  theoretical  nonsense  substituted  in 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  finance. 

Mr.  P.  could  not  avoid  looking  back  a  few 
years  to  the  then  situation  of  our  country.  We 
had  then  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  financial  sys- 
tem whose  daily  practical  operation  demonstrated 
its  wisdom,  and  its  happy  results  were  seen,  felt, 
and  acknowledged  by  all.  The  Government,  in 
all  its  departments,  in  all  its  relations  and  opera- 
tions, felt  and  enjoyed  its  beneficial  effects,  and  the 
public  experience  proved  that  it  promoted  alike  the 
intei-ests  of  the  Government  and  people.  The 
wants  of  the  treasury  were  supplied  by  a  large  and 
increasing  revenue;  the  public  debt  was  in  progress 
of  rapid  liquidation;  the  curi-ency  sound;  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  protected  and  pro- 
moted; enterprise  encoui-aged;  industry  rewarded; 
and  the  future  bright  with  the  prospect  of  contin- 
uing prosperity.  But  (said  Mr.  P.)  the  Adminis- 
tration, more  anxious  to  secure  the  triumphs  of  its 
own  peculiar  policy  than  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  country,  abandoned  with  reckless  haste  a 
system  whose  practical  results  had  so  clearly  de- 
monstrated its  wisdom.  And  what  have  they  given 
us  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  they  destroyed.' 
A  revenue  system  based  uixm  the  principles  of 
"  free  trade"  and  no  protection — a  system  which, 
whilst  it  received  the  approbation  of  British  states- 
men, (and  its  adoption  here  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  people  of  England,)  filled  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, we  had  entered  upon  a  series  of  rash  experi- 
ments, the  ruinous  effects  of  which  are  already 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  evils  of  this  policy  have 
been  delayed  by  the  distress  and  famine  in  unhappy 
Ireland  and  in  other  of  the  European  States.  A 
crisis  was  approaching;  and,  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, two  years  would  not  pass  away  before  the 
evils  to  which  he  referred  would  be  felt  with  an 
intensity  that  would  strike  dumb  the  advocates  of 
the  free-trade  policy.  But  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Such  results  have  invariably  followed  every 
attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  low  duties.  Look 
at  the  operations  of  the  compromise  act.  The  ruin 
and  disasters  of  that  period  will  never  be  forgotten. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  under  the  unnatural 
and  excited  state  of  trade  induced  by  the  famine 
abroad,  and  the  consequent  enormous  demand  for 
our  breadstuffs,  the  principles  and  the  practical 
operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846  could  not  be  fairly 
tested;  but  these  causes  having  ceased  to  act  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  foreign  demand  for  our  agri- 
cultural productions  having  in  a  corresponding 
degree  ceased,  and  prices  falling,  what  is  this  free 
trade  act  now  doing  for  us .'  Last  year,  for  the 
causes  he  had  referred  to,  our  exports  largely  ex- 
ceeded our  imports,  specie  flowed  into  tlie  country, 
and  the  balances  of  trade  were  in  our  favor.  How 
stands  the  case  now?  For  the  six  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1,  1847,  and 
ending  January  1,  1848,  the  imports  have  exceeded 
the  exports  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars; 
and,  if  the  same  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports will  be  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Thirty  mil- 
lions in  six  months  is  truly  a  formidable  balance 
against  us. 

Such  (said  Mr.  P.)  has  been  the  operation  of 
your  vaunted  tariff  of  1846  for  the  period  named. 
Admirable  economy!  Wise  financiering!  But 
(said  Mr.  P.)  an  important  question  remains.  How 
is  this  large  balance  to  be  paid  ?  The  enormous 
foreign  demand  of  last  year  has  ceased,  and  they 
do  not  want  your  breadstuffs;  prices  at  home  have 
fallen;  exports  have  decreased  in  quantity  and 
value,  and  are  still  decreasing.     How,  then,  are 
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we  to  pay  this  large  balance?  Will  the  Secretary, 
in  his  wisdom,  inform  us?  Will  the  friends  of 
free  trade  in  the  House  inform  the  country?  Let 
the  five  millions  of  specie  already  sent  abroad 
during  the  last  ^e,\v  months  answer  the  question. 
It  must  be  paid  in  specie;  gold  and  silver  must  go 
to  pay  for  foreign  goods  we  do  not  want. 

But  gentlemen  point  us  to  the  increasing  reve- 
nues of  the  country,  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  policy.  Mr.  P.  admitted  that  large  importa- 
tions increased  the  revenues  under  a  well-regulated 
system,  but  denied  that  the  revenue  under  the  act 
of  1S46,  no'withslanding  the  excessive  importa- 
tions induced  by  it,  exceeded  in  any  considerable 
amount  the  revenue  under  the  tarilf  act  of  1842. 
But  (said  Mr.  P.)  will  your  large  revenue  aid  the 
country  in  paying  the  heavy  balances  against  it? 
B,y  no  means.  Under  this  system  you  may  fill 
your  treasury,  but  you  impoverish  your  people; 
you  may  save  the  credit  of  the  Government,  but 
you  bankrupt  the  nation.  Experience  had  uttered 
its  warnings,  and  was  preparing  its  denunciations. 
Let  but  the  country  know  and  feel  the  actual  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  free-trade  scheme — and  feci 
it  they  will, — and  there  is  no  vault  in  your  sub- 
treasury,  empty  as  it  is,  deep,  dark,  and  strong 
enough  to  screen  this  Administration  from  the  in- 
dignation of  a  deceived  and  betrayed  people. 

But  he  would  now  turn  to  the  bill  before  the 
committee.  Two  propositions  were  submitted  for 
their  consideration;  both  contemplated  the  raising 
of  money,  but  dififered  as  to  the  mode.  The  occa- 
sion demanded  prompt  action;  the  wants  of  the 
Government  were  pressing;  the  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, and  funds  must  be  raised  to  preserve  the 
credit  of  the  country  and  the  Government.  How 
was  this  to  be  done?  One  of  the  plans  proposed 
was  that  submitted  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  It  consisted  of  a 
loan,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  payable 
semi-annually,  and  the  principal  in  twenty  years. 
This  was  no  new  project;  it  was  the  old  and  well- 
tried  mode  which  had  almost  always  been  resorted 
to,  and  with  success — a  mode  sanctioned  by  expe- 
rience and  sustained  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of 
the  past  and  present  age.  When  he  expressed  his 
preference  for  tliis  method  of  raising  money,  and 
his  determination  to  vote  for  it,  he  did  so  because 
he  believed  it  was  the  only  fair  and  honest  system 
of  raising  money  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when  its  ordinary  revenues  were  insuffi- 
cient. He  would  vote  for  the  bill  from  no  desire 
to  embarrass  the  treasury ;  he  believed  this  mode 
the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  the 
country. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars,  the  certificates  of  stock  to  be  transfer- 
able on  the  books  of  the  treasury.  By  the  second 
section  of  the  bill,  the  rigidity  of  an  ordinary  loan 
was  somewhat  relaxed,  partrcularly  in  relation  to 
the  transfer  of  certificates  of  stock.  That  section 
provides — 

"That  whenever  ref|uired  so  to  do,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  attached  to  any  certificate  or  cer- 
tificates to  be  i-ssued  under  this  act  coupons  of  interest ;  and 
any  certificate  liaving  such  coupons  of  interest  attached  to 
it  may  be  transferable  by  delivery  of  the  certificate  instead 
of  being  assignable  on  llie  books  of  the  treasiuy." 

The  attachment  of  coupons  of  interest,  and  the 
consequent  authority  to  transfer  such  certificates 
by  delivery,  give  to  them  a  negotiable  character 
which  the  ordinary  loan  certificates  do  not  possess. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  inducements  to  cap- 
-italists  to  invest  their  money  in  this  loan  are  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  under  the  mode  proposed 
by  the  advocates  of  treasury  notes.  By  this  means 
every  facility  is  given  to  those  who  hold  the  stock 
to  employ  it  to  advantage  in  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness tian&actions,  and  to  sell  and  transfer  the  same 
at  their  pleasure.  This  feature,  as  applicable  to 
Government  securities,  is  new,  and  removes  all 
the  objections  that  can  be  reasonably  urged  against 
an  ordinary  loan.  By  its  adoption  we  secure  all 
the  benefits  of  treasury  notes  without  their  evils. 
We  derive  this  additional  benefit,  that  these  certi- 
ficates of  stock,  although  negotiable,  cannot  enter 
into  and  form  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. The  currency  is  thus  protected  against  those 
sudden  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  circula- 
ting medium  of  the  country,  which  ahvays  follow 
a  large  issue  of  treasury  notes,  or  their  sudden 
withdrawal  from  the  market,  and  thus,  too,  the 


evils  of  a  depreciated  currency  are,  to  a  {j;reat  ex- 
tent, avoided. 

There  is  another  important  advantage  which 
must  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  loan 
proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  it  is  this — that  the  Govern- 
ment would  realize  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  not  in  mere  promises  to  pay.  But 
time  would  not  permit  him  to  enlarge  on  this  topic. 
Such  was  the  character  and  operation  of  one  of  the 
propositions  now  before  us. 

What  was  proposed  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  ?  The  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee referred  to  have  submitted  their  plan,  and  it 
coines  before  us  recommended  and  endorsed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  compound 
proposition ;  a  loan  reimbursable  on  the  same  terms 
as  proposed  by  the.bill  of  the  majority,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treasury  notes.  The  ruling  feature 
of  the  substitute  submitted,  and  which  will  be 
offered  for  adoption  by  the  House,  is  treasury 
notes;  and  the  plan  of  loan  is  thrown  in  merely  to 
save  appearances.  Should  the  loan  proposed  by 
the  substitute  be  taken,  the  Government  would 
realize  nothing  but  treasury  notes,  their  own  prom- 
ises to  pay.  But,  regarding  the  plan  now  proposed 
to  be  substituted  as  a  mere  authority  to  issue  treas- 
ury notes — for  such,  virtually,  it  is — how  and  to 
what  extent  would  it  relieve  the  present  and  press- 
ing wants  of  the  Government?  If  authority  should 
be  given  to  issue  the  full  amount  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  in  addition  to 
those  now  outstanding,  the  operation  would  simply 
be  the  paying  of  one  debt  by  the  creation  of  an- 
other— the  substitution  of  one  liability  for  another 
of  equal  amount;  a  mode  of  paying  debts  which, 
however  convenient  for  the  present,  only  post- 
pones the  evil  day,  and  accumulates  liabilities 
which  must  finally  be  met  and  paid.  But  the 
amendment  proposed  provides  "  that  the  amount 
of  treasury  notes  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  that 
may  be  issued  under  this  and  all  preceding  acts  of 
Congress,  shall  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars." Wliat,  then,  would  be  the  present  relief 
afforded  the  treasury  by  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute, in  the  event  of  the  loan  not  being  taken  at 
par,  and  which  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
say  will  not  be  taken?  The  amount  of  treasury 
notes  outstanding  is  limited  to  ^20,000,000.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Nicoll]  stated 
yesterday  that  there  was  now  outstanding  of  former 
issues  nineteen  millions  and  a  half.  He  has  per- 
haps over-estimated  the  amount  now  actually  out- 
standing. The  amount  now  outstanding  and  rn 
the  treasury  subject  to  reissue,  is  within  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  stated.  The  passage  of  the 
substitute,  under  this  state  of  the  case,  would 
relieve  the  treasury  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  by  authorizing  the  treasurer  to 
issue  that  amount  of  treasury  notes  more  than 
those  now  outstanding  and  subject  to  reissue, 
for  an  additional  half  million  wiil  reach  the  lim- 
itation proposed.  But  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  to  avoid  this  difliculty,  has  told  us  that 
the  treasury  notes  now  outstanding  are  in  progress 
of  being  funded,  and  that  the  treasurer,  in  addition 
to  the  half  million,  would  thus  be  authorized  to 
issue,  under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute,  an 
amount  of  treasury  notes  equal  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  funded.  In  this  view  of  the  question,  what 
would  be  the  character  of  the  operation  at  the 
treasury?  Let  us  suppose  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  treasury  notes  are  presented  at  the  treasury  and 
funded,  the  holder  of  the  notes  receiving  therefor 
certificates  of  slock  for  the  amount,  as  directed  by 
existing  laws;  the  funding  of  the  over  issue  of 
treasury  notes  to  this  amount  releases  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  the  new  authorized  to  be  made, 
and  the  issue  may  be  made  accordingly.  They  go 
into  circulation,  are  returned  again  to  the  treasury, 
funded,  and  a  corresponding  amount  again  issued, 
which,  in  their  turn,  perform  the  same  wonderful 
financial  operation.  What  is  this  but  a  loan,  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  treasury  notes — notes  which 
might  be  funded  and  reissued,  funded  and  reissued 
again  and  again,  and  so  on  in  a  perpetual  circle? 
This  would  be  truly  a  circulating  medium.  Under 
this  process  not  one  dollar  of  specie  would  ever 
reach  the  treasury,  but  Government  paper,  depre- 
ciated, perchance,  by  the  very  means  we  are  asked 
to  adopt  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  country,  would 
usurp  its  place.     Is  this  compatible  with  the  prin- 


ciples of  a  "constitutional  treasury?"  Can  its 
advocates  reconcile  their  ^''hard-money  principles" 
with  their  ;)op£r  practice?  Can  they  vindicate  their 
own  consistency  ?     It  cannot  be  done. 

An  additional  issue  of  treasury  notes  at  this  time 
would  afford  no  permanent  relief  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  a  temporizing  policy, 
which,  although  affording  a  momentary  relief,  must 
in  the  end  aggravate  the  evils  we  wish  to  avoid. 
A  crisis  is  impending,  induced  by  the  reckless 
financial  policy  of  this  Administration.  It  must  be 
met;  it  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  time.  If  it  must  come,  we  are  belter  prepared 
to  meet  it  now  than  we  will  be  hereafter.  Tem- 
porary expedients  may  postpone  the  crisis;  they 
cannot  avert  it.  Again,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  the  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  loan  and  treasury  notes  shall 
not  be  negotiated  below  par.  We  have  been  told, 
as  an  objection  to  the  loan  proposed  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  that  the  Government  could 
not  negotiate  a  loan  at  par  on  a  six  percent,  slock. 
Why  then  do  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  propose 
to  do  the  same  thing?  If  a  loan  such  as  we  pro- 
pose cannot  be  negotiated  at  par,  how  do  gentle-  - 
men  expect  to  negotiate  their  loan  upon  better 
terms?  Can  you  by  the  aid  of  treasury  notes,  now 
below  par,  secure  a  loan  at  par?  Will  you  compel 
the  public  creditors  to  receive  your  exchequer  bills 
at  par  when  they  are  at  a  discount  in  the  market? 
If  treasury  notes  are  at  fpar  in  the  market,  and 
would  be  received  by  the  public  creditor,  the  loan, 
in  the  mamier  we  propose,  would  be  taken  at  par. 
The  substitution  of  treasury  notes  will  not  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  money 
upon  terms  more  favorable  than  in  the  ordinary 
way;  for,  although  treasury  notes  may  command 
in  the  market  a  higher  premium  than  Government 
stocks,  yet  the  very  fact  that  the  amount  is  to  be 
largely  increased,  an  increase  beyond  the  demand, 
wilf  necessarily  cause  a  depreciation,  and,  if  forced 
to  sale  to  obtain  specie,  the  depreciation  would  be 
still  greafcr. 

But  how  was  this?  (said  Mr.  P.)  Why  could 
not  Government  loans  be  negotiated  at  par?  Is  it 
true  thai  public  securities  are  at  a  discount?  Why 
was  it?  What  causes  have  been  in  operation  to 
produce  such  results?  Will  the  friends  office 
trade  be  pleased  to  inform  the  country?  Was  not 
the  tariff  of  1846  still  in  existence?  Has  it  ceased 
to  operate  beneficially?  It  is  not  only  in  operation, 
but  the  plaudits  of  its  friends  are  almost  deafening. > 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  exhausted  the 
strength  of  both  body  and  mind  in  recording  its 
praises.  His  laudations  have  been  echoed  and  re- 
echoed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  and  can  it  be  that  the  credit  of  the  country 
is  in  danger? 

Have  you  not  the  sub-treasury — the  "  constitu- 
tional treasury,"  as  the  Secretary  calls  it — in  full 
and  successful  operation  ?  that  great  reformer  of 
every  fiscal  ill — was  it  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment?  Will  not  its  capacious  vaults  contain 
all  the  revenues  of  the  country  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  by  way  of  accommodation  your  treasury  notes* 
also?  Has  anything  been  withheld  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  has  not  every  party  principle 
been  triumphant?  Why,  then,  is  the  credit  of  the 
country  in  danger?  Why  will  not  a  loan  be  taken 
at  par?  Have  any  reasons  been  assigned  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  securities  of  the  Government? 
Has  the  Secretary  in  his  report  informed  the  coun- 
try why  it  is  so?  Had  not  the  twenty-three  mil- 
lion loan  of  last  year  been  taken  at  par?  Aye,  and 
above  par.  Did  not  the  Secretary  receive  propo- 
sals for  said  loan  to  the  amount  of  more  tlian  fifty 
millions,  and  all  above  par?  Why  could  not  a  loan 
now  be  negotiated  upon  terms  as  favorable?  There 
is  wrong  somewhere;  a  screw  loose  in  the  finan- 
cial machinery  of  the  Government.  Your  whole 
system  of  finance  is  wrong.  Separating  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  from  the  people,  it  fails  both 
when  most  needed.  Its  longer  continuance  fore- 
bodes ruin  and  disaster.  Excessive  importations, 
large  balances  against  us,  decreasing  exports,  spe- 
cie leaving  the  country,  a  national  debt  rapidly 
accumulating,  are  circumstances  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless.  The  interests 
ofthe  country  must  be  preserved— her  credit  sus- 
tained. 

[Here  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  arrived,  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  House  as  the  limit  of  debate  on 
the  bill.] 
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THE  LOAN  BILL. 
REMARKS  OF  MR.  S.  F.  VINTON, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  16,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  Bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of  ^18,500,000,  and 
the  hour  for  terminating  the  debate,  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House,  having  arrived — 
Mr.  VINTON  said,  that  perhaps  he  ought  to 
content  himself  to  permit  the' vote  to  be  taken  on 
the  bill,  without  availing  himself  of  the  privilege 
allowed  him  by  the  rule  of  the  House  to  close  the 
debate.     At  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  he  had 
endeavored  to  present,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as 
he  well  could,  a  general  outline  of  his  own  views 
respecting  the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   He  did  not  propose  to  fatigue  the  House 
with  a  repetition  of  them ;  nor  did  he  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so,  since  he  did  not  understand 
that,  so  far  as  he  had  stated  facts  in  his  former 
remarks,  their  accuracy  had  been  questioned  by 
any  one.     He  had  given  his  reasons  for  the  deduc- 
tions he  liad  drawn  from  those  facts,  and  he  did 
not  know  that  he  could  give  any  additional  strength 
to  those  reasons  by  reproducing  them  in  a  new 
form.     There  were,   however,   some   things  that 
had    been  said  by  way  of  answer,  and  some  new 
topics  introduced  into  the  debate,  which  seemed  to 
call  for  a  replication  from  him. 

After  his  opening'speech,  we  had  had  an  episode 
of  a  full  week  upon  those  never-ending  and  long 
since  exhausted  subjects,  the  power  and  policy  of 
the  General  Government  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  paternity  of  the  Mexican  war, 
which  nobody  is  willing  to  father;  till  at  last  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Houston,]  favored 
us  with  a  speech  about  the  bill.  He  thought  his 
former  arguments  remained  unimpaired  ^y  any- 
thing which  had  been  said  in  reply  to  them  by  that 
gentleman.  He  did  not,  therefore,  propose  to  for- 
tify them  by  a  review  of  the  gentleman's  speech. 
But,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  had  accused 
him  (Mr.  V.)  of  inconsistency  in  one  or  two 
things,  which  required  a  passing  notice,  for  his 
own  sake  only,  and  not  because  he  thought  his 
consistency  or  inconsistency  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
importance  to  this  House  or  to  the  country.  In  his 
former  remarks  he  had  said,  that  the  public  lands 
were  pledged,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  made 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  twenty-three  million  loan  of  the 
last  session;  and,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  no  right  to  consider  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  land  as  a  part 
of  the  general  revenue  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Government; 
that  so  to  treat  them  was  a  violation  of  the  law 
and  of  the  public  faith.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama said  that  he  (Mr.  V,)  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  violating 
this  pledge,  because  he  says  that  he  (Mr.  V.)  had 
set  the  example  of  violating  it  himself,  in  voting 
to  give  bounty-land  warrants  to  the  Mexican  sol- 
diers, which  are  made  receivable  at  the  land  offices 
in  payment  for  lands.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
so  voted;  but  he  did  not  admit  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  had  violated  the  pledge,  or  in  any  way  impaired 
the  rights  of  the  public  creditor.  The  twenty- 
three  million  loan  bill,  and  the  bill  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional military  force,  and  give  bounty  lands  to 
the  soldiers,  were  both  pending  in  Congress  at  the 
same  time.  The  loan  bill,  containing  the  pledge, 
was  passed  through  the  House  first,  and  the  other 
bill  came  up  to  be  acted  upon  while  the  loan  bill 
was  yet  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  every  other  gentleman  then 
here,  must  remember  that  he  (Mr.  V.)  made  a 
speech  against  making  these  land  warrants  receiv- 
able at  the  land  offices  in  payment  for  lands,  and 
foretold  that  every  sutler  around  the  array  would 
be  a  broker  to  buy  up  these  warrants  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  at  the  door  of  every  land  office  would 
be  stationed  a  broker's  shop  for  the  sale  of  them 
to  those  who  might  come  to  purchase  land  of  the 
Government;  that,  in  this  way,  they  would  be 
almost  sure,  for  a  number  of  years,  "to  absorb  near- 
ly the  whole  land  sales,  as  they  would  certainly  be 
below  par,  since  they  had  not  the  faculty  of  buy- 


ing anything  but  land.  There  was  some  doubt  in 
Congress  whether  the  loan  would  betaken.  He 
(Mr.  V.)  therefore  thought  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  pledge  which  had  been 
inserted  into  that  bill.  But,  as  neither  bill  had 
passed  into  a  law,  and  the  public  creditor  had  ac- 
quired no  claim  on  the  pledge,  it  was  altogether  a 
question  of  expediency  whether  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  soldiers  in  that  form  or  not.  If 
the  soldiers  were  thus  provided  for,  then  the  lend- 
er of  money  to  the  Government  would  take  the 
pledge  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  bounties. 
He  would  contract  with  his  eyes  open,  and  judge 
for  himself  of  the  value  of  the  pledge  with  this 
incumbrance. 

He  was  in  favor  of  rewarding  the  soldiers  with 
bounties  of  some  sort,  and  had  proposed  giving 
them  Government  scrip  instead  of  lands,  as  the 
best  means  of  saving  the  land  revenue;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  preferred  giving  lands,  and 
making  the  warrants  receivable  in  payment  for  | 
lands.  He  (Mr.  V.)  had  acquiesced  and  voted  for 
the  bill,  not  regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  boun- 
ty was  to  be  paid  a  sufficient  reason  for  voting 
against  the  whole  measure.  If  turned  out  that  the 
public  creditor  was  satisfied  to  take  the  pledge, 
and  lend  his  money,  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  soldiers'  bounties.  And  here  he  would  ask 
what  right  does  that  give  to  the  Government  to 
strip  him  of  what  remained  of  the  pledge?  He 
would  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  or  any 
one  else,  to  show  that. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Ni- 
coLL,]  who  made  his  first  appearance  on  this  floor 
in  this  debate,  in  a  speech  highly  creditable  to  him, 
and  in  a  temper  and  manner  worthy  of  all  praise, 
the  imitation  of  whose  example  by  us  all,  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  would  add  not  a  little  to  our 
comfort  here,  and  to  our  consideration  before  the 
country,  enileavors  to  find  a  shelter  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  refuge  under  in  respect  to  this  pledge. 
He  puts  forward  the  proposition,  that  notwith- 
standing this  fund  is  pledged,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  always  necessary  to  have  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, which  the  Secretary  sets  down  at  three  mil- 
lions, therefore,  he  may  use  the  land  proceeds  for 
that  fund  when  the  stock  is  above  par.  It  is  be- 
cause the  law  has  put  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  as  a  trust  fund, 
that  he  cannot  use  them  except  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust,  and  in  the  manner  enjoined  by  law. 
Now,  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  this  treasury  balance  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  In  that  consists  the 
error  of  his  position.  Why  is  this  balance  neces- 
sary ?  The  answer  to  the  question  will  explain  its 
character,  and  jshow  that  it  is  not  always  a  dead 
fund,  and  much  less  a  trust  fund.  The  necessity 
of  this  balance  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  occasion  to  make  its  purchases  and 
payments  at  many  and  distant  points  in  the  coun- 
try. And  as  it  cannot  be  foreseen  with  certain- 
ty, when  money,  or  how  much,  will  be  needed  at 
all  the  different  points  of  payment,  to  provide 
against  a  dishonor  of  the  drafts  of  the  Government, 
enough  must  always  he  kept  at  each  place  of  de- 
posit to  pay  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  called  for.  The  Secretary  estimates,  that  to 
make  the  Government  safe,  the  amount  thus  dis- 
tributed should  be  three  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
course  these  deposits  are  being  constantly  drawn 
upon,  and  oftentimes,  temporarily,  nearly  or  quite 
exhausted  at  particular  points.  We  need  go  no 
further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  f)res- 
ent  fiscal  year,  when  this  balance,  according  to  the 
Secretary's  report,  was  reduced  to  only  $1,700,000, 
to  show  that  this  is  not  a  permanent  and  unused 
fund.  And  if  at  any  time  the  stock  should  sink 
to  or  below  par,  it  then  being  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  the  whole  fund  on  hand  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock,  (a  state  of  things  that  may  often 
occur,)  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  the  treasury 
to  protect  the  Government  from  dishonor. 

But,  passing  from  this  topic,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Houston]  accused  him  (Mr.  V.) 
of  inconsistency  in  voting  for  the  loan  bill  of  the 
last  session,  which  authorized  an  issue  of  treasury 
notes  or  certificates  of  funded  stock,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now 
reporting  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  issue  of  cer- 
tificates of  stock  only.     This  charge  of  inconsist- 


ency amounts,  in  fact,  to  an  assumption  that,  if  a 
law  be  once  passed  directing  the  mode  of  doing  any 
particular  thing,  all  who  voted  for  it  are  bound 
to  insist  that  alike  thing  in  all  future  laws  shall 
be  done  in  the  same  mode,  without  change  of  man- 
ner or  means;  that  if  you  have  made  a  mistake'in 
the  first  law,  consistency  forbids  you  to  correct  it, 
when  again  called  upon  to  pass  a  like  law.  The 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  law  of  the  last 
session,  and  now  again  by  this  bill,  is  to  raise 
money  by  a  loan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  made  the  agent  of  the  law  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He,  as  such  agent,  was  authorized  to  raise  the 
money  by  either  of  two  modes.  Does  this  preclude 
any  one  from  requiring  the  Secretary  to  raise  the 
new  loan  in  one  of  these  modes  only,  if  that  mode 
be  thought  better  than  the  other.'  Instead  of  an 
inconsistency,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  require  it.'  He 
would  imagine  a  plain  case  in  point.  Suppose  a 
person  in  private  life  empowers  an  agent  to  do  an 
act  or  to  transact  a  matter  of  business  for  him,  and 
authorizes  him  to  do  it  in  either  of  two  ways,  as 
he  may  think  best,  and  afterwards  the  same  agent  is 
again  employed  to  transact  a  like  matter  of  busi- 
ness, would  not  the  principal  have  a  perfect  right 
to  say  to  his  agent.  You  must  execute  this  last 
commission  in  one  of  those  ways  only.'  With  the 
notes  already  out,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  authority  to  issue  about  nineteen  millions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  and  he  ask- 
ed Congress  to  give  him  power  to  issue  eighteen 
and  a  half  millions  more.  When  this  bill  was  re- 
ported, the  amount  of  treasury  notes  then  out  was 
about  fourteen  millions  only,  and  were  at  a  dis- 
count of  from  one  to  two  per  cent.  If,  with  four- 
teen millions  only  in  circulation,  they  were  at  a 
discount,  would  it  not  have  been  an  act  of  folly  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  issue  eighteen  and  a  half 
millions  more  ? 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Nicoll] 
said,  that  he,  (Mr.  V.,)  in  his  former  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  treasury  notes,  omitted  to  mention 
one  fact,  which  he  thought  made  them  a  less  dan- 
gerous issue  of  paper  credit  than  the  notes  issued 
in  the  last  war,  viz:  that  the  notes  redeemed  may 
be  reissued.  He  (Mr.  V.)  thought  that  this  new 
invention  of  issue  and  reissue  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  features  about  them.  It  must  be  looked  at 
in  connection  with  that  provision  of  the  sub- treas- 
ury law  which  requires  all  demands  against  the 
Government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  If, 
as  fast  as  these  treasury  notes  are  returned  into  the 
treasury  in  payment  of  duties,  they  are  again  re- 
issued, and  thus  continue  to  go  and  come,  what 
means  has  the  treasury  to  comply  with  that  con- 
dition of  the  law  that  requires  the  Government  to 
pay  the  demands  against  it^in  gold  and  silver? 
Evidently  none  at  all.  And  whenever  these  notes 
fall  below  par,  as  must  happen  when  money  is  in 
great  demand,  or  the  quantity  of  notes  out  exceeds 
to  any  great  extent  the  amount  required  to  pay  the 
revenues  coming  to  the  Government,  the  public 
creditor  will  be  compelled  to  receive  depreciated 
paper  in  payment,  instead  of  the  gold  and  silver 
which  the  law  promises  to  him,  or  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  dishonored  for  non-payment.  The 
necessities  of  the  public  creditor  will,  in  most  cases, 
compel  him  to  receive  the  paper  and  suffer  the  loss. 
This  is  what  those  in  power  have  taught  the  people 
to  abhor,  above  all  things,  both  for  its  dishonesty 
and  oppression. 

That  gentleman  also  said,  on  the  subject  of  these 
treasury  notes,  that  the  amendment  of  the  minority 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  proposes 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  authority  to  issue  only 
about  half  a  million  more  notes  than  he  can  now 
issue  under  the  present  law — he  now  having  au- 
thority to  issue  nineteen  and  a  half  millions,  and 
this  amendment  proposes  to  limit  him  to  an  issue 
not  to  exceed  twenty  millions,  under  this  and  the 
two  loans  of  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The 
two  last  named  loans  amount  to  thirty-three  mil- 
lions, and  that  now  proposed  to  sixteen — making 
in  all  forty-nine  millions.  The  holders  of  the  notes 
have  a  right  to  surrender  them  and  take  certificates 
of  stock  for  them,  which  prevents  the  Secretary 
from  issuing  other  notes  in  the  place  of  those 
funded;  but  new  notes  may  be  is.«!ued  in  the  place 
of  those  which  are  paid  into  the  treasury  for  public 
dues.  They  are  being  funded  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  month.  The 
amount  of  notes,  therefore,  that  he  may  issue  is 
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constantly  on  the  decrease.  But  if  he  may  keep 
out,  as  now  proposed,  twenty  millions  of  notes, 
till  the  whole  amount  of  this  new  loan  and  the 
former  loans,  forty-nine  millions  in  all,  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  funding  process  down  to  twenty 
millions  or  less,  we  shall  have  greatly  extended 
the  period  of  time  within  which  he  can  issue  that 
amount,  or  anything  near  that  amount  of  notes. 
The  effect  will  be  to  convert  the  sub-treasury  into 
a  bank  of  issue  of  these  notes  for  an  indefinite 
lime,  on  a  capital  of  twenty  millions.  We  always 
charged  upon  the  party  in  power  that  its  real  de- 
sign in  breaking  off  its  connection  with  the  banks 
and  currency  of  the  country  was,  tlirough  the 
instrumentality  of  this  sub-treasury,  to  set  up  a 
Government  bank  as  a  more  efficient  political  ma- 
chine. Here  is  an  attempt  to  carry  oiit  that  design. 
Here  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  that  design  durmg 
the  Mexican  war,  (which  no  one  can  see  the  end 
of,)  and  for  six  montlis  after  the  return  of  peace. 

But  objection  is  made  to  the  bill,  that  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  money  cannot  be  obtained:  that  to 
get  the  money  the  Secretary  of  th*  Treasury  must 
be  permitted  to  issue  treasury  notes.  Mr.  V.  said 
he  believed  the  money  would  be  obtained.  He 
■would  state  in  a  few  words  some  of  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  Before  giving  them  he  would  remark, 
that  it  was  worthy  of  note,  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Nicoll,-]  who  addressed 
the  committee  yesterday,  would  not  say,  when 
asked  by  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Duer,]  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  money  would  be  obtained  if  the 
power  to  issue  treasury  notes  was  not  given;  but 
lie  feared  it  might  not  be.  When  a  proposition  is 
made  for  a  loan,  the  first  effect  is  to  agitate  and 
alarm  fhe  commercial  community  while  it  is  pend- 
ing, for  fear  it  will  affect  their  business  by  with- 
drawing from  beyond  their  reach  a  portion  of  the 
capital  employed  in  trade.  This  agitation  and 
alarm  naturally  creates  of  itself  distrust,  and  an 
opinion  that  the  loan  cannot  be  had. 

While  the  proposition  is  pending  it  also  natu- 
rally deeply  excites  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
money  to  lend ,  and  who  design  to  bid  for  the  stock. 
The  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law  is  nothing  but  the 
mere  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  Government  will  propose  to  the  money 
lender  to  borrow  his  money.  The  capitalist  is,  of 
course,  desirous  that  the  terms  ofl'ered  should  be 
such  as  are  most  advantageous  to  himself,  and  un- 
less the  terms  are  more  favorable  than  they  ought 
to  be,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  will  say, 
before  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  that  he  will  lend 
his  money,  and  thus  preclude  himself  from  getting 
the  offer  of  better  terms.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  those  who  bring  forward  a  proposition  for  a 
loan  should  use  great  caution  lest  they  injure  the 
Government  by  bidding  too  high  for  the  money. 
They  ought  to  offer  what  they  think  is  enough  to 
command  the  money,  and  no  more.  Twenty  years 
is  a  long  investment,  and  six  per  cent,  a  high  rate 
of  interest;  these  two  elements  combined  make  this 
a  very  desirable  stock,  which  must  rise  a  good  deal 
above  par  so  soon  as  the  country  is  relieved  of  the 
war,  and  its  commerce  and  finances  lirought  back 
to  a  permanent  and  quietcondition.  No  one  knows 
this  as  well  as  the  capitalist.  In  the  next  place, 
insteadof  making  this  a  tax  bill,  as  well  as  a  loan  bill, 
for  the  union  of  which  in  the  same  bill  he  believed 
there  was  no  precedent  in  the  prior  legislation  of  the 
country,  though  he  could  not  certainly  affirm  this  to 
be  so,  as  he  hadnotlooked  into  all  the  loan  acts — yet 
it  contained  what  was  equivalent  to  it,  and  had  often 
been  done  before.  It  gives  a  solemn  pledge  of  the 
faith  of  the  United  States,  that  if  the  revenues  from 
the  customs  (which  is  also  pledged  for  that  pur- 
pose) shall  prove  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
and  'edeem  the  principal,  according  to  the  term  of 
the  loan,  to  provide  and  establish  sufficient  reve- 
nues to  make  un  such  deficiency.  This  pledge  will 
become  a  part,  and  a  most  material  part,  of  the 
contract  between  the  Government  and  the  public 
creditor. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  holds  out  a  very 
strong  temptation  to  the  purchase  of  so  much  of 
the  loan'  as  will  be  wanted  in  Mexico,  where  he 
supposed  a  very  large  part  of  it  will  be  expended. 
Specie  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  chief  article  of 
export  from  Mexico.  Large  quantities  are  pro- 
duced in  the  interior.  Its  transportation  to  the  sea- 
board is  expensive,  through  a  country  at  all  limes 
infested  with  bands  of  robbers,  and  at  this  time 


more  so  than  ever.  In  addition  to  this,  it  pays  an 
export  duty;  all  charges  attendant  upon  getting  the 
specie  out  of  the  country  amount  to  some  ten  per 
cent,  or  more,  as  he  is  informed.  The  mines  are 
owned  and  worked  by  some  of  the  great  capitalists 
of  England.  At  present  there  is  no  demand  for 
specie  in  England.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
a  specie  dollar  is  worth  in  the  United  States  or 
England  some  ten  cents  more  than  in  Mexico, 
where  we  want  to  use  the  money.  It  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  obvious,  that  if  an  English  capitalist  hav- 
ing specie  in  Mexico  purchase  this  stock  at  par, 
and  give  iiis  draft  for  it,  payable  in  specie  in  Mex- 
ico, that  the  buyer  really  purchases  the  stock  at  a 
discount  often  per  cent.  But  fortunately  this  is  a 
discount  that  does  not  fall  on  the  United  States. 
Tlie  Government  in  the  case  supposed,  though  sell- 
ing the  stock  nominally  at  par,  really  obtains  a 
premium  for  it — that  premium  which  is  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  specie  from  this  country  to  Mex- 
ico. As  far  as  this  stock  can  be  thus  sold,  it  will 
be  an  advantageous  transaction  for  both  parties. 
And  mostespecially  fortunate  for  the  businejis  of  our 
own  country,  which  will  not  be  in  any  degree  de- 
ranged by  this  operation.  If  the  specie  should  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States  and  sent  forward  to 
Mexico,  the  effect  must  be  to  cramp  and  derange 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  country;  and  this  effect 
will  be  the  same  whether  the  specie  is  obtained  by 
a  sale  of  stock  or  treasury  notes. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Nicoll,] 
in  another  connection,  and  for  a  different  purpose, 
mentioned  a  fact  that  gives  encouragement,  indeed 
he  might  say  assurance,  that  the  loan  would  be 
taken  at  home  to  some  extent:  it  is,  that  the  treas- 
ury notes  outstanding  are  being  converted,  with  a 
considerable  rapidity,  into  funded  stock.  Now,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  thereisagreaterinducement  to 
buy  this  stock  than  to  buy  treasury  notes  and  fund 
them,  because  the  proposed  loan  has  the  advantage 
of  a  longer  time  to  run  before  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion arrives.  The  difficulty  about  obtaining  the  loan, 
if  there  shall  prove  to  be  any,  will  not  arise  from 
the  v/ant  of  liberality  in  the  terms  offered  by  the 
bill,  but  the  trouble  v/ill  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
sub-treasury  act  requires  the  money  borrowed  by 
the  Government  to  be  paid  in  what  is  not,  never 
was,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to 
say  never  will  be,  the  common  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  viz:  gold  and  silver,  a  medium  that 
in  fact  constitutes  but  a  small  partof  the  real  busi- 
ness cuiTency.  This  act,  brought  on  the  country 
by  those  now  in  power  against  the  known  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  business  men  and  business  in-, 
stitutions  of  the  country,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
forbids  that  to  be  received  which  the  public  credit- 
ors would  willingly  take  in  payment,  and  which 
all  other  men  are  glad  to  get.  This  is  the  real 
trouble,  and  to  avoid  it  the  Secretary,  after  all  we 
have  heard  about  a  hard-money  Government  and 
divorce  from  banks,  takes  refuge  in  the  expedient 
of  issuing  Governmeijt  promissory  notes,  and 
making  them  receivable  for  dues  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Sooner  than  resort  to  the  harmless  expe- 
dient of  repealing  the  specie  clause,  he  prefers  the 
flat  inconsistency  of  at  one  and  the  same  time  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  hard-money  advocate  in  theory,  and 
in  practice  going  to  the  largest  extreme  of  paper 
issue.  And  we  are  called  upon  to  keep  pace  with 
these  financial  mutations,  under  the  denunciation 
of  being  responsible  for  stopping  the  v/heels  of 
Government,  if  we  do  not  move  around  with  its 
revolutions.  If  we  insist  upon  carrying  out  the 
sub-treasury,  living  up  to  it  while  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  giving  it  a  fair  experiment,  we  are 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment and  subvert  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion; and  all  this  time  the  sub-treasury  is  the  theme 
of  unsparing  laudation,  and  proclaimed  to  be  a 
great  and  model  achievement  in  finance. 

But  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  Government  being  able  to  raise  the 
money  under  the  bill  now  before  the  committee,  it 
is  assumed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Nicoll,]  and  by  the  Administration  party 
generally,  that  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  Executive 
recommendations,  by  laying  a  duty  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  authorizing  a  new  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
the  money  will  be  easily  obtained;  that  if  we  do 
not  yield  to  these  teyms,  particularly  to  the  call 
upon  us  to  impose  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  we  of 


the  majority  in  this  House  will  have  the  awful 
responsibility  on  our  hands  of  a  stoppage  of  the 
wheels  of  Government.  It  is  put  forth  as  a  great 
maxim  in  political  economy,  that  when  a  public 
debt  is  contracted  revenue  should  be  provided 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
redemption  of  the  principal  when  it  shall  fall  due. 
No  one  denies  the  truth  of  this.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  enough  to  stop  right  at  this  point  and  inquire 
whether  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  this  and 
other  loans  which  it  is  known  must  follow  it  if  the 
war  continue;  and  if  not,  at  whose  door  is  this 
omission  chargeable;  so  that  the  blame  and  respon- 
sibility may  fall  on  the  proper  parly.  To  come 
to  a  right  conclusion  on  these  questions,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  date  of  the  be- 
gijining  of  the  war,  to  recall  to  mind  the  state  of 
things  then,  to  see  what  has  been  done  and  what 
has  been  omitted  since.  As  preliminary  to  this 
retrospect,  it  is  proper  to  repeat,  that  though  ade- 
quate provision  ought  always  to  be  made  to  meet 
the  public  engagements,  yet  until  the  attempt  now 
made  to  unite  in  one  and  the  same  law  a  tax  and  a 
loan,  it  is  believed  no  law  to  raise  a  loan  has  ever 
been  passed  by  Congress  which  imposed  a  tax  at 
the  same  time.  Revenues  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  Government  and  support  its  credit  have 
been  created  in  advance  of  acts  to  borrow  money; 
or  if  not,  as  in  the  present  bill,  the  acts  have  usu- 
ally contained  a  clause  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  by  future  law  revenues 
adequate  to  meet  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debt.  The  tax  laws  and  laws  to  borrow  money 
had  always  been  kept  separate.  Reasons  the 
most  weighty  and  obvious  exist  for  this,  as  by  their 
union  a  tax  might  be  forced  through  that  never 
would  otherwise  be  laid;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a 
tax,  especially  a  tax  on  imports,  might  carry  along 
with  it  a  loan,  that  on  its  own  merits  would  never 
be  adopted.  This  dangerous  mode  of  legislating 
is  so  ft\r  without  precedent.  When  a  nation  puts 
itself  in  a^ondition  that  must  involve  an  expendi- 
ture beyond  its  current  revenues,  and  thus  imposes 
on  itself  the  necessity  of  borrowing  to  meet  tlie 
deficiency,  it  is  its  duty  to  put  its  finances  in  a  con- 
dition to  sustain  the  public  credit  by  providing 
new  revenues  adequate  to  its  wants.  A  transition 
from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war  almost 
always  unavoidably  brings  about  this  necessity, 
and  the  duty  of  providing  for  it. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1846,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  involved  the  country  in  a  war 
with  Mexico,  and  by  so  doing  brought  new  and 
great  demands  upon  the  treasury.  Let  us  now 
see  how  the  party  in  power  has  discharged  its 
duty,  and  whether  they  are  in  a  condition  to  cast 
blame  and  responsibility  on  others.  They  pro- 
fessed to  make  financial  arrangements  to  meet  this 
new  and  altered  posture  of  affairs.  What  were 
they,  and  how  made,  he  would  ask.'  Under  the 
operation  of  the  then  existing  laws,  the  Govern- 
ment collected  its  revenues  in  the  kind  of  money 
in  which  the  business  of  the  country  is  done — in 
the  kind  which  all  the  people  of  this  great  nation 
handle,  use,  and  are  glad  to  get.  By  being  thus 
connected  with  the  business  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  in  a  condition,  in  any  emergency,  to 
derive  essential  aid  from  the  great  banking  institu- 
tions; and  through  whose  agency  (located  as  they 
are  in  all  parts  of  the  country)  its  revenues  were 
collected,  safely  kept,  paid  out,  and  when  required 
easily  and  cheaply  transferred  from  place  to  place. 
A  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  was  then  also  in  op- 
eration, which,  on  a  given  amount  of  importations, 
yielded  something  like  one-third  more  revenue  than 
that  now  in  force,  while  it  greatly  stimulated  the 
employment  of  the  home  ca[)ital  and  labor  in  pro- 
ductive industry.  One  would  think  this  was  a 
state  of  things  that  few  statesmen  would  be  bold 
enough  to  venture  to  change,  just  at  the  outset  of 
a  great  and  expensive  foreign  war.  Both  of  tliese 
were  violently  denounced  by  the  Government  for 
their  tendency  to  fetter  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country,  diminish  the  public  revenue,  and  clog 
all  financial  operations. 

The  Administration  undertook  the  task  of  put- 
ting the  country  into  a  war-working  posture,  by 
increasing  the  revenue  and  giving  itself  an  easier 
and  better  command  of  money.  Congress  was  in 
session  when  the  President  made  the  war,  and, 
acting  under  Executive  control,  it,  some  six  weeks 
after  the  war  began,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
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Government  from  using  the  common  currency  of  the 
country — from  havuig  any  dealings  whatever  with 
the  banks,  and  requiring  all  collections  and  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  only.  It  is 
true,  that  to  one  who  gets  only  an  outside  view  of 
things,  and  does  not  see  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 
finance,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  revenue 
could  have  been  collected  easier  in  a  currency  that 
was  abundant,  and  in  every  one's  hands,  than  in 
one  comparatively  scarce  and  little  used.  The 
Administration  thought  otherwise;  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  great  invention,  from  which  the 
happiest  financial  results  were  to  follow.  What 
next  did  you  do  to  provide  for  the  war  expendi- 
tures? About  that  time  you  made  another  great 
discovery:  you  found  out  the  exact  rate  of  duty 
that  would  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue. 
To  accomplish  this  you  went  to  work,  and  at  the 
.same  session  pruned  off  about  one-third  of  the  old 
duties.  You  had  here  in  this  House  a  dead  ma- 
jority of  near  seventy  voles.  You  did  the  business 
all  in  your  own  way.  You  refused  to  take  any 
advice,  or  to  pay  any  regard  to  what  was  said  to 
you.  An  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee;  you  refused  to  do  that.  These  were 
your  provisions  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit.  At  the  same 
time  you  raised  a  loan  of  ten  millions  to  get  on 
with  the  war  till  the  next  session.  The  next  ses- 
sion we  met  here,  and  the  Executive  told  us  he 
wanted  another  loan  of  twenty-three'  millions  to 
carry  the  war  through  the  present  year.  He 
.strongly  recommended  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee; 
you  (lid  not  want  any  revenue.  This  prescription 
of  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  was  a  bitter  pill;  it  was 
put  into  your  very  mouths,  and  attempted  to  be 
forced  down  you;  you  spit  it  out,  and  refused  to 
swallow  it.  And  the  Executive  conies  here,  after 
all  this,  and  asks  us  to  swallow  this  same  thing. 
We  do  not  intend  to  do  it.  Nor  are  we  afraid  of 
the  responsibility  with  which  you  threaten  us  if 
we  refuse  to  do  it.  You  took  the  respoi^ibility  of 
refusing  it,  and  we  mean  to  hold  you  to  u.  Were 
we  to  lay  this  tax,  you  would  denounce  us  for  it, 
as  you  did  once  before.  You  would  proclaim  it 
to  be  our  measure,  and  not  yours.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  more  revenue,  let  him  recommend  some- 
thing besides  what  you  have  rejected  over  and  over 
again.  If  he  wants  more  revenue,  he  knows  how 
to  get  it.  He  (Mr.  V.)  knew  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  soundest  and  best  informed  persons 
in  the  country,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  so  to 
revise  the  duties  on  in: ports  as  to  get  forty  mil- 
lions from  the  customs,  while  it  would  invigorate 
the  business  and  industry  of  the  whole  country, 
and  save  us  from  the  frightful  revulsion  in  which 
the  present  course  of  trade  must  inevitably  involve 
us  in  the  end.  But  we  cannot  do  anything  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  Executive  and  of  the 
Senate,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  held  responsible 
for  what  we  cannot  do — for  what  they  will  not  let 
us  do.  At  the  last  session,  instead  of  laying  new 
duties,  you  pledged  the  public  lands  for  the  public 
debt,  and  thus  took  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
out  of  the  general  treasury.  You  have  got  to  a 
point  where,  before  long,  you  must  resort  to  one 
of  three  things.  You  will  have  to  choose  between 
them.  You  can  set  a  limit  to  your  ambition,  and 
get  a  peace  on  fair  and  just  terms,  and  thus  dry  up 
the  flood  of  war  expenditure;  or  you  can  get  addi- 
tional revenue  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff;  or,  in 
lieu  of  that,  you  can  resort  to  direct  taxation.  In 
the  first  two  we  will  gladly  cooperate  with  you. 
Mr.  V.  said  he  had  something  to  say  about  this 
last,  which  seems  to  be  becoming  the  doctrine  of 
the  party. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Nicoll,] 
yesterday  tcid  us,  when  discussing  the  topic  of 
raising  revenues  for  the  Government,  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  direct  taxation;  that  he  thought  it  the 
preferable  mode  of  raising  revenue;  but  that  it  was 
a  system  that  would  require  time  to  get  its  machin- 
ery into  operation,  and  could  not,  on  that  account, 
be  brought  to  the  speedy  relief  of  the  treasury.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee, 
because  we  have  the  machinery  already  construct- 
ed, which  could  be  set  in  motion  at  once.  That 
was  very  true;  but  have  we  not  the  same  machin- 
ery for  iron,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  great  inter- 
ests, which  are  tottering  and  ready  to  fall  ?  Indeed, 
some  great  establishments  had  already  fallen.  In- 
dependent of  the  grinding  and  oppressive  nature  of 


direct  taxation,  wherever  it  may  exist,  and  what- 
ever the  form  of  the  Government  that  resorts  to  it, 
it  has  in  this  country  the  peculiarity  of  being  a 
most  unequal  tax,  and  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  States  is  also  such  as  utterly  to  forbid  the  pos- 
sibibility  of  their  paying  a  tax  of  that  character. 
Instead  of  being  a  tax  bearing  equally  on  all,  to  be 
paid  by  all  throughout  the  Union  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  each  man's  property,  it  is  a  sort  of 
corporation  tax,  laid  upon  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  the  numberof  their  inhabitants,  with- 
out regard  to  the  property  which  the  people  of  the 
State  may  possess.  It  so  happens  that  we  have  a 
country  with  a  vast  interior,  which  will  teem  with 
a  population  far  exceeding  in  number  the  Atlantic 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  masses  of  wealth  and 
points  of  accumulation  of  the  surplus  or  circtdating 
capital  of  the  whole  country  will  be  in  the  great 
Atlantic  cities;  consequently,  the  interior,  with  more 
people,  will  be  comparatively  poor.  Of  course,  a 
small  part  of  the  property  of  the  nation  would  pay 
a  large  majority  of  the  tax.  If  there  were  no  other 
practical  trouble,  this  of  itself  would  always  in- 
duce the  interior  States,  and  indeed  all  the  States, 
wherever  they  might  be,  possessing  comparatively 
more  population  than  property,  to  resist  a  resort 
to  this  kind  of  taxation  so  long  as  revenue  could 
be  raised  by  any  other  more  equal  and  less  op- 
pressive mode  of  assessment.  The  security  of  the 
interim-  against  this  oppression  is  in  the  number  of 
its  people,  and  the  controlling  voice  which  it  and 
the  agricultural  States  will  always  have  on  this 
floor.  But  the  inequality  of  the  tax  is  not  the 
worst  of  it;  thereis  a  still  greater  impediment.  By 
the  Executive  vetoes  of  works  of  national  import- 
ance which  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  na- 
tion, you  threw  over  upon  the  States  this  great 
burden,  to  which  their  revenues,  or  any  that  they 
ever  can  have  under  the  prohibitions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  forbids  them  to  lay  import  or  ex- 
port duties,  as  wholly  inadequate.  Their  enter- 
prise and  the  necessities  of  their  geographical 
position  have  led  many  of  the  States  into  great 
undertakings,  which  have  loaded  them  down  with 
debt  and  direct  taxation.  This  is  the  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  all  of 
the  States  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  and  several  of 
the  southwestern  States — making  in  the  whole  not 
less  than  eleven  or  twelve  States.  Many  of  them, 
borne  down  by  this  burden,  have  fallen  under  it; 
most  of  them,  however,  have  risen,  or  are  strug- 
gling to  rise  and  redeem  their  honor.  Among 
these,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have  made  the 
most  self-devoting  sacrifices  to  regain  their  good 
name  and  wipe  away  even  the  recollection  of  past 
delinquency.  They  can  bear  no  more;  and  if  you 
come  down  upon  them  with  the  iron  hand  of  di- 
rect taxation,  they  must  and  will  sink  again,  and 
along  with  them  will  sink  also  most  of  the  west- 
ern States.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the 
western  country  is  made  to  be  taxed.  Upon 
what  portion  of  the  Union,  he  would  ask,  has  the 
largest  tax  for  men  been  levied  to  carry  on  this 
Mexican  war?  He  believed  full  three-fourths  of 
all  the  volunteer  force  has  been  drawn  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  The  great  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  was  fought  almost  exclusively  by  western 
troops.  A  very  large  part  of  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Scott  are  also  western  volunteers.  In  every 
battle  that  has  been  fought  since  the  American  army 
crossed  the  P^io  Grande,  the  blood  of  the  West 
has  been  poured  out  like  water.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  we  have  given  up  pur  lives  and  our  blood 
in  undue  proportion?  Must  we  be  taxed,  also,  in 
like  over-proportion  to  our  means  ?  Let  him  tell 
gentlemen  that,  when  you  send  your  tax-gatherer 
among  the  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the  West; 
when  he  visits  the  field  of  the  husbandman,  as  he 
follows  his  plough,  to  lay  his  heavy  exactions 
upon  him  for  gold  and  silver,  borne  down,  as  he 
already  is,  by  the  burdens  of  his  own  State  govern- 
ment; when  you  strip  him  of  his  litde  hard-earned 
pittance,  vou  will  then  find  out  who  lakes  the  re- 
sponsibility. When  you  dare  to  do  that,  they 
will  "row  you  up  Salt  river."  Rely  upon  it, 
gentlemen,  up  Salt  river  you  must  go.  He  would 
say  no  more  on  this  topic,  for  he  very  well  knew, 
that  when,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  McKay,]  you  shall  "go 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,"  they  will 
know  what  you  are  about,  and,  take  lire  matter  in 
hand  for  themselves. 


He  proposed  now  to  direct  some  attention  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Nicoll.]  That  gentleman  took 
up  the  subject  of  the  treasury  estimates.  He  con- 
tends that  the  receipts  of  this  year  will  equal  the 
estimates.  He,  however,  does  not  deny  that  the 
estimates  for  the  past  year  fell  short  of  the  amount 
that  had  been  heretofore  stated  by  him  (Mr.  V.) 
in  his  former  speech.  That  gentleman  also  de- 
clines to  go  into  a  review  of  the  estimates  for  the 
coming  year,  and  in  respect  to  it,  contents  himself 
with  saying,  that  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  Now,  tlie  Treasurer's  report  em- 
braces three  years:  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
coming  year.  It  is  admitted  that  what  was  here- 
tofore said  about  the  deficiency  of  the  past  year  is 
correct.  The  Secretary  puts  down  the  greatest 
deficiency  for  the  next  year — twenty  and  a  half 
millions — as  estimated  by  him;  and  it  was  in  that 
year  that  he  had  before  shown  the  estimate  is  by 
far  the  most  under  the  mark.  As  to  the  present 
year,  to  which  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  in 
support  of  the  Secretary's  estimate,  was  confined, 
this  very  loan  bill  is  to  provide  for  a  short  estimate 
of  sixteen  millions  for  this  year.  The  only  ques- 
tion about  this  year,  therefore,  is,  whether  these 
sixteen  millions  are  enough  to  supply  the  former 
short  estimate  for  the  year,  or  whether  this  new 
estimate  is  still  short  of  the  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  further  allowance  ought  to  be  made. 
He  had  before  staled  his  reasonsfor  thinking  the 
new  estimate  is  several  millions  short  of  what  will 
be  required.  This  brought  the  point  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
himself  within  a  narrow  limit.  That  gentleman 
imagines  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  year 
will  come  up  to  the  Secretary's  estimate,  and  ar- 
rives at  this  conclusion  by  assuming  that  the  two 
last  quarters  of  the  year,  which  began  on  the  first 
of  July  last,  will  equal  the  sales  of  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  the  land  bounty  warrants  had 
not  got  into  market  in  any  quantities.  A  large 
quantity  of  them  is  now  out,  and  selling  at  a  re- 
duced price,  and  must  be  expected  to  find  their 
way  to  the  land  offices,  and  greatly  diminish  the 
cash  receipts  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try is  undergoing  a  rapid  diminution.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  makes  no  allowance  for 
these  causes.  He  also  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  customs  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year 
will  equal  the  Secretary's  estimates,  and  for  this 
opinion,  relies  upon  the  excessive  imports  of  the 
last  six  weeks.  He  (Mr.  V.)  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  prospect  of  revenue,  looking  to 
this  year  and  next,  is  not  all  the  worse  for  that. 
Every  one  knows  that  this  excessive  importation  at 
this  moment, so  far  from  being  a  natural  and  healthy 
state  of  trade,  is  an  irregular  action,  brought  about 
by  a  combination  of  disturbing  causes.  That  it 
will  be  followed  by  debility  and  exhaustion  may 
be  regarded  as  all  but  certain.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Hudson,]  who  is  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  statistics,  in  his 
speech  yesterday,  stated,  that  in  the  four  large 
ports  north  of  this  city,  the  imports  of  this  year 
had  already  exceeded  the  exports  from  those  cities 
by  thirty  millions.  That  gentleman  also  stated, 
that  to  get  the  revenue  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
for  this  year,  the  whole  imports  of  the  year  must 
rise  up  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  mil- 
lions. Now,  if  he  be  correct  in  this,  and  such  an 
import  shall  take  place,  what,  he  would  ask,  will 
become  of  the  country  ?  Can  any  one  foretell  the 
extent  of  the  frightful  ruin  that  must  follow  it? 
This  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  beyond  the 
value  of  our  most  extraordinary  exports  of  last 
year.  What,  he  would  ask,  have  we  to  send  for- 
ward to  pay  for  such  excessive  imports?  Cotton 
has  sunk  nearly  one-half  below  last  year's  prices, 
and  every  arrival  from  Europe  shows  a  regular 
decline  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  till  these  are 
now  so  low  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  their  exporta- 
tion from  the  great  interior  granary  of  the  country. 
Is  it  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  thing^,  for  a 
farmer  of  Ohio,  or  other  western  State,  to  grow 
wheal,  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York, 
thence  to  Liverpool  or  London,  and  there  sell  it  in 
competition  with  the  wheat  grown  there  by  the 
English  laborer,  who  is  hired  at  eight  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum  ?     It  never  can  be  done  to  any  great 
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extent,  except  in  time  of  famine,  like  that  of  last 
year.  The  elements  of  cheap  production  in  Eng- 
land are  now  all  combined  together  to  enable-  her 
to  keep  the  balance  of  trade  against  us.  Labor, 
cotton,  bread,  and  money,  are  now  cheap  in  that 
country.  These  are  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
cost  of  the  product  of  labor.  The  American  manu- 
facturer must  in  the  end  suspend  his  operations  or 
be  overthrown  by  this  comfjctition,  unless  he,  too, 
can  bring  down  to  a  corresponding  scale  the  price 
of  labor,  of  bread, and  the  rate  of  interest  on  money. 
This  accumulating  balance  against  us  must  force 
us  into  a  further  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  our 
debts  to  England.  Rich  and  firm  as  England  is, 
we  all  know  what  frigl\tful  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
the  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  for  bread  brought 
on  that  country.  So  that  the  debt  is  obliged  to 
be  met  in  specie,  what  possible  difference  can  it 
make  whether  the  debt  is  created  for  food  or  for 
clothing,  or  for  anything  else  that  the  buyer  con- 
sumes? The  prospect  now  before  us  isfull  of  gloom 
and  fearful  foreboding.  While  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co continues,  specie  must  be  constantly  exported 
there  to  pay  the  war  expenditures,  which  bring 
back  no  returning  blessings.  While  this  frightful 
floo'd  of  importation  of  foreign  goods  shall  last, 
specie  must  also  be  sent  to  England  to  pay  the 
balance  against  us  there.  While  this  exhausting 
drain  of  specie  in  both  directions  continues,  the 
unhappy  country  is  like  a  strong  man  bleeding  at 
both  arms.  He  will  faint  and  sink  at  last;  and 
■when  he  does  fall,  he  will  sink  to  rise  no  more, 
till  you  bandage  his  arms  and  stop  the  flowage  of 
blood.  '  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  you  adminis- 
ter to  him  life  and  health-restoring  remedies.  He 
felt  assured  that  no  remedy  short  of  peace,  and 
protection  to  the  American  laborer,  can  restore  to 
health  and  vigor  our  bleeding  and  sinking  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Vinton  having  concluded  his  remarks,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  vote,  as  published  in  the 
■  Consrressional  Globe. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  G.  P.  MARSH, 

OF   VERMONT, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Februanj  10,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consid- 
eration the  Bill  authorizing  a  loan  not  exceeding 
$18,500,000— 
Mr.  MARSH  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  propose  to  avail  my.^elf  of 
this  occasion,  to  do  what  I  have  not  yet  done  in 
this  place — to  express,  namely,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  my  own  opinion,  and,  as  I  suppose, 
that  of  a  large  majority  of  my  constituents,  respect- 
ing the  causes,  character,  objects,  and  tendencies 
of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  assign 
the  reasons  which  will  compel  me  to  vote  against 
all  measures  designed  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities professedly  commenced  for  defence,  but 
which  iiave  been,  and  are,  waged  for  purposes  of 
aggression,  invasion,  and  conquest. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  too  late  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  that  the  only  remaining 
question  proper  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
is,  what  measures  will  tend  to  bring  it  to  the  most 
speedy  termination,  and  enable  us  to  conclude  a 
peace  upon  terms  most  advantageous  to  ourselves. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  so,  if  it  were  true  that  a 
state  of  war,  however  commenced,  absolved  us 
from  all  duties  towards  those  of  our  fellow-men 
who  have  become  our  enemies.  But  there  are 
those,  and  I  profess  myself  of  the  number,  who 
can  discern  no  sound  distinction  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  and  private  morality,  and  who 
believe  that  war,  like  private  violence,  can  lawfully 
be  resorted  to  only  as  a  necessary  means  of  secu- 
ring already  existing  rights,  not  of  creating  new  and 
independent  claims.  It  becomes,  therefore,  mate- 
rial to  ascertain  the  origin,  causes,  and  purptjses 
of  every  war,  befoi^  it  is  possaible  to  determine 
when  its  lawful  ends  have  been  accomplished,  and 
what  measure  of  reparation  the  victorious  party  is 
entitled  to  exact. 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  present  war, 
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it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  its  primary 
causes  and  its  proximate  occasions."  That  its  first 
cause  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  no  man  dis- 
putes; and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  its  immedi- 
ate occasion  was  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  by  the  army  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  President.  The 
war  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of 
annexation;  but,  though  a  natural  and  legitimate,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  necessary,  result  of 
that  measure,  and  therefore  this  Administration 
may  be  chargeable  with  its  guilt,  although  the 
original  offence  was  committed  before  the  present 
Executive  came  into  power.  If  the  Administration 
knowingly  omitted  any  proper  means  t6  avert,  or 
voluntarily  adopted  any  measure  calculated  to  pre- 
cipitate, so  dire  a  calamity,  if  it  refuses  to  accept 
the  terms  which  are  believed  to  be  now  offered  by 
prostrate  and  suppliant  Mexico,  it  is  responsible, 
before  God  and  man,  for  all  the  consequences  of 
its  acts  or  its  neglects.  I  shall  not  venture  to  affirm 
that,  after  the  mortal  wound  which  we  had  inflict- 
ed upon  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  Mexico, 
by  our  rapacious  absorption  of  a  territory  once 
indisputably  hers,  and  to  which  she  still  laid  claim, 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  a  war;  but  as  no  effort  was 
ever  made  in  good  faith  to  propitiate  that  republic — 
a  point  most  conclusively  established  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Dixon] — we  are  not 
entitled  to  presume  that  she  would  have,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  honorable  proposals  of  peace;  and  in- 
asmuch as  Mexico  had  committed  no  hostile  act, 
the  casus  belli  cannot  be  considered  as  having  oc- 
curred until  the  President  forcibly  occupied  a  ter- 
ritory not  only  claimed,  but  quietly  posssessed  by 
her — a  territory  to  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Thompson]  has,  in  his  admirable 
speech,  indisputably  proved,  Texas  had  not  the 
shadow  of  title — a  territory  which  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  had  virtually  adjudged  to  be  still 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Mexican  domain.  The  war, 
therefore,  was  not  only  provoked,  but  commenced 
by  us;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  the  Admin- 
istration wantonly  plunged  into  it,  with  a  full  ap- 
prehension of  its  arduous  character,  its  countless 
cost  of  treasure  and  of  blood,  yet  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  professing  my  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  Executive  ordered  the  army  to  advance  upon 
the  Rio  Grande  under, 'not  the  belief  only,  but 
the  hope,  that  this  insult  would  goad  Mexico  to 
some  hostile  demonstration,  which  might  furnish 
a  plausible  reason  for  a  great  increase  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  consequently,  of  Executive 
patronage,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  enable  the  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  cheap  cost  of  "a  small  war," 
to  extort  from  humbled  Mexico  the  cession  of  her 
fairest  provinces,  and  thus  place  Mr.  Polk  by  the 
side  of  his  predecessor,  on  that  bad  eminence  which 
John  Tyler  now  occupies,  solitary  and  alone,  as 
thegreat  enlargerof  the  "  area  of  freedom."  There 
was,  moreover,  a  special  motive  for  taking  steps 
to  secure  the  ^icquisition  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  surrender  of  our  claims  to  northern 
Oregon  had  been  predetermined.  It  was  foreseen 
that  this  sacrifice  of  western  interests,  this  morti- 
fication of  western  pride,  would  excite  a  feeling 
of  indignation  which  must  be  appeased,  and  noth- 
ing seemed  more  likely  to  accomplish  this  end  than 
a  war  with  Mexico,  which  would  furnish  conge- 
nial occupation  to  the  restless  and  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  divert  public  atten- 
tion from  the  unpopular  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  respect  to  Oregon,  and  atone  for  the  loss  of 
the  northern  portion  of  that  territory  by  new  acqui- 
sition on  its  southern  border. 
•  Entertaining  these  views  upon  the  origin  and 
purposes  of  the  war,  I  can  consider  it  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  national  crime;  but  independently 
of  this,  it  is  an  offence  against  the  moral  spirit  of 
our  time,  a  retrograde  step  in  the  movement  of 
humanity,  a  violent  wresting  of  our  national  ener- 
gies and  national  resources  to  unnatural,  inappro- 
priate, and  mischievous  uses.  The  creative  arts  of 
peace,  the  arts  of  production,  multiplication,  and 
conversion,  are  now  universally  recognized  as 
the  objects  on  which  the  physical  powers  of  man 
should  be  mainly  exerted;  they  are  arts  eminently 
suited  to  the  character  and  wants  of  our  people, 
and  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  it  is  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  the  principles  of  true  statesman- 
ship in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  Christianity,  to  call  upon  our  coun- 


trymen to  turn  the  ploughshare  into  the  sword. 
We  are  suited  to  grow  by  development  and  assimi- 
lation, rather  than  by  sudden  accretion;  by  gradual 
extension,  than  by  rapid  acquisition;  by  honorable 
and  well-earned  gain,  than  by  rapacious  appropria- 
tion. The  very  publicity  inseparable  from  all  the 
operations  of  our  Government  is  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  aggressive  war,  which,  like  most 
other  crimes,  must  be  planned^  if  not  perpetrated, 
m  darkness.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that 
the  party  which  aims  to  break  down  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  country,  and  smother  those 
peaceful  arts  which  have  hitherto  so  largely  contrib- 
uted to  its  moral  and  physical  prosperity,  should 
seek  to  withdraw  attention  from  thepernicious  tend- 
encies of  its  general  policy,  to  gild  political  demor- 
alization and  financial  quackery  with  the  splendor 
of  foreign  conquest,  and  to  furnish  new,  though 
guilty,  occupation  to  hands  which  are  destined  no 
longer  to  find  employment  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
civil  life. 

A  great  effort  is  made  to  hide  from  us  the  enor- 
mity of  this  war,  and  to  reconcile  our  consciences 
to  iti?  turpitude,  by  exaggerated  pictures  of  the 
wrongs  we  have  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Mexico; 
of  the  glory  which  the  prowess  of  our  troops 
will  reflect  on  our  national  character;  of  the  advan- 
tages which  v/e  are  to  reap  from  a  few  successful 
campaigns.  The  South  is  told  that,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory,  we  shall  obtain  room  for 
that  extension  of  slavery,  which  is  alleged  to  be 
essential  to  the  permanence  of  the  system,  the  con- 
tinued political  ascendency  of  the  South,  and  the 
future  security  of  the  slaveholder,  and  shall  thereby 
disappoint  the  delusive  hope  with  which  Mr. 
Walker's  famous  letter  cozened  the  Democracy  of 
the  North  into  the  support  of  annexation,  as  a 
measure  favorable  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
slavery;  the  North  is  encouraged  to  hope  that,  by 
force  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  ingrafted  on  some 
war  bill,  or  treaty  of  peace,  the  further  spread  of 
slavery  will  be  prevented,  and  thus  the  vaunted 
extension  of  the  areaof  freedom  will  at  length  come 
to  be  no  longer  an  impudent  mockery;  and  they 
who  have  clothed  two  nations  in  scarlet  and  in 
sackcloth,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  hell  in  ten  times 
ten  thousand  hearts,  would  blind  us  to  all  this 
misery,  all  this  guilt,  with  the  dazzling  lustre  of 
the  "  brightest  jewel  of  the  diadem  of  commerce," 
the  trade  of  the  east,  which  the  balmy  gales  of  the 
Pacific  are  to  waft  to  our  future  commercial  marts 
in  the  secure  havens  of  California,  in  galleons  more 
richly  freighted  than  the  half-forgotten  prizes  of 
Drake  and  Anson. 

I  am  not  an  apologist  for  Mexico;  still  less  an 
admirer  of  her  polity  or  her  institutions.  No  man 
can  be  better  persuaded  that  she  has  done  us  great 
wrongs — wrontrs  for  which  we  might  lawfully  have 
exacted  atonement,  had  they  not  been  provoked  by 
our  injurious  treatment  of  her;  no  man  can  hope 
less  from  the  future  prospects,  or  the  future  disposi- 
tion of  a  country  cursed  with  the  two  worst  possi- 
ble forms  of  misrule — the  tyranny  of  the  soldier 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  prie-^t.  The  people  of  Mex- 
ico are,  technically,  the  enemies  of  my  country.  I 
wish  them  no  triumphs  over  our  diplomacy,  no 
trophies  over  our  arms;  but  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  mistaken  spirit  of  revenge,  which  glories 
in  visiting  the  errors  of  rulers  on  their  i^ndrant  and 
unoffending  subjects;  none  with  that  infernal  pas- 
sion which  gloats  upon  the  corses  of  the  slaughter- 
ed Indians — the  forced  recruits,  that  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Mexican  armies;  none 
with  that  hell-born  ambition,  with 

"  Eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon," 
which  scorns  the  victories  of  peace,  and  vouchsafes 
the  chaplet  to  none  but  the  minister  of  misery  and 
death.  1  have  no  desire  that  a  single  Mexican  wife 
should  be  made  a  widow,  a  single  Mexican  child 
an  orphan,  and  I  would  rather' that  my  country 
should  sit  down  in  honest  shame,  than  purchase, 
at  the  price  of  rapine  and  tears  and  blood,  the  "  un- 
just glory"  of  waving  her  flag  over  all  the  wide 
continent  that  stretches  between  the  stormy  Atlan- 
tic and  the  shores  of  the  Tranquil  Sea. 

"  One  murder  mattes  a  villain,  thou^^ands  a  hero." 
But  the  cold-blooded  politician,  ^yho,  safe  in  his 
cabinet,  provokes  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  the 
patronage  that  war  may  give  him— the  ambitious 
statesman  who  wages  a  war  of  conquest  for  the 
extension 'of  his  country's  territory,  or  the  glory 
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of  his  own  Administration — the  hot-headed  ruler, 
who  bathes  a  continent  in  blood  to  avenge  a  fancied 
insult,  or  a  breach  of  diplomatic  etiquette — these 
are  wholesale  manslayers,  whom  no  carnage  can 
elevate  to  heroism.  Napoleon,  that  man  of  iron 
and  of  blood,  repented,  trembled,  wept,  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  needlessly  anticipated  the 
attack  of  an  outpost,  and  thus  shortened  by  a  day 
the  lives  of  a  few  soldiers,  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  a  woman  with  the  spectacle  of  a  battle.  But 
what  compunctions  have  visited  our  rulers,  for  the 
blood  of  those  who  fell  in  the  ranks  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  storming  of  Monterey, 
at  Buena  Vista,  at  Cerro  G'ordo,  and  in  those  san- 
guinary conflicts  under  the  walls  of  Mexico;  for  the 
unoffending  and  unresisting  women  and  children, 
who  were  slaughtered  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera 
Cruz,  or  wljo  have  fallen  victims  to  the  infuriated 
passions  of  an  undisciplined  marauding  soldiery; 
for  the  thousands  whom  the  pestilence  of  the  camp 
has  silently  swept  into  the  gi-ave;  for  the  sorrow 
and  desolation  of  bereavement,  whose  tokens  are 
so  conspicuous  even  in  the  highways  of  this  me- 
tropolis.' 

But  while  discussing  the  moral  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  question,  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  original  causa  causa- 
rum  of  the  war,  and  all  its  attendant  crimes  and 
miseries,  the  measures  of  which  they  are,  as  I  have 
already  said,  legitimate,  if  not  necessary  consequen- 
ces, and  of  the  means  by  which  that  great  wrong 
was  effected. 

I  shall  nt)t  take  upon  myself  to  maintain  that  the 
bare  aM  of  annexation,  considered  apart  from  its 
motives  and  its  means,  was  clearly  a  just  and  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  declaration  of  v/aragainst  us  by 
Mexico.  The  determination  of  this  question  would 
involve  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  that 
republic  and  her  revolted  province,  which  is  not 
practicable,  until  the  secret  history  of  the  Texan 
revolution  shall  be  better  understood  than  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  by  this  generation.  Texas  may  be  said 
to  have  established  an  actual  independence,  and  it 
is  possible,  though  never  yet  proved,  that  her  re- 
volt was  Justified  b^j  the  misgo  vernment  of  Mexico, 
or  the  inability  of  that  unliappy  Slate  to  afford  a 
protective  government  at  all.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  right  of  the  question  between  the 
metropolis  and  her  colony,  it  is  plain  that  oiw  con- 
duct must  be  judged  by  the  motives  which  guided 
us,  and  the  instrumentalities  to  which  we  resort- 
ed. 

The  avowed  motives  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
were  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that 
country,  and  to  secure  additional  territory  for  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  the  system.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  was 
indispensable  to  the  permanence  and  stability  of  the 
institution  of  slavery;  that  they  were  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  local  right,  recognized  and 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  therefore 
the  General  Government  was  in  good  faith  bound 
to  aid  in  effecting  them.  There  were  also  some 
timid  suggestions  concerning  the  value  of  Texas 
as  a  future  market  for  northern  produce  and  man- 
ufactures; some  puerile  apprehensions  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  domination  in  that  republic; 
some  idle  babble  about  the  importance  of  that  ter- 
ritory to  the  military  defence  of  the  Union;  some 
philanthropic  humbug  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  annexation  in  hastening  the  final  extinction  of 
slavery;  but  I  pass  these  over,  because,  although 
they  might  impose  on  those  weak  brethren,  who 
were  simple  enough  to  be  deluded  by  the  Kane 
letter  into  the  belief  that  Mr.  Polk  was  friendly  to 
the  protective  policy  and  the  tariff  of  1842,  yet  it 
is  quite  notorious  that  none  of  them  influenced  one 
vote  in  the  American  Congress.  The  twenty- 
eighth  Congress  was  called  upon  to  decide  the  naked , 
undisguised  problem,  whether  annexation  should 
be  consummated  as  "  a  southern  question,  a  ques- 
tion of  slavery;"  whether  the  General  Govern- 
ment, whose  authority  to  restrict  slavery  is  denied, 
should  be  invoked  to  put  forth  its  power  to  main- 
tain and  defend  it." 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  strenuously  insisted 
by  the  advocates  of  southern  rights  that  the  Fede- 
ral Government  had  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  of 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  institution  of  .slavery, 
except  the  right  of  recaption  of  fugitive  slaves  in 
the  free  States,  in  opposition  to  the  abolitionists, 
who  contended  that  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 


ment ought  to  be  exerted  to  bring  about  the  ulti- 
mate abrogation  of  the  system.  But  here,  in  their 
over-heated  zeal,  the  partisans  of  annexation  con- 
ceded the  principle  to  their  opponents;  and  the 
abolitionists  have  now  the  example  and  the  author- 
ity of  their  ablest  antagonists  for  appealing  to  the 
General  Government  for  legislative  action  upon 
a  matter  hitherto  alleged  to  lie  exclusively  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States.  But  my  col- 
league, [Mr.  CoLLAMER,]  has  lately  so  fully  and 
clearly  elucidated  this  point,  that  it  would  be  quite 
idle  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  ' 

I  have  neither  time  nor  desire  to  enter,  at  pres- 
ent, into  any  discussion  of  the  moral  character  of 
slavery  itseif,  as  a  christian  or  an  unchristian  in- 
stitution. I  have  already,  on  other  occasions, 
expressed  myself  explicitly  enough  on  that  topic, 
and  my  opinions  are  still  unchanged,  in  spite  of 
the  theological  argument,  the  pi-oof  from  Holy 
Writ,  which  I  have  heard  advanced  on  this  floor, 
and  with  which,  as  certain  indications  lead  me  to 
conclude,  we  are  again  to  be  favored. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  that  sys- 
tem, whatever  its  influence  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  of 
great  moment  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth  that 
it  should  never  be  forgotten — that  the  true  motive 
which  dictated  the  action  of  all,  I  repeat  it,  of  all 
official  persons,  who  aided  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  was  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate 
the  tottering  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 

But  wrong  as  I  hold  the  motive  to  have  been,  I 
fear  that,  if  the  whole  truth  were  revealed,  we 
should  find  more  of  crime  in  the  means  and  appli- 
ances through  which  that  act  was  accomplished, 
than  in  the  end  itself.  He  who  would  write  the 
blackest  page  in  American  history  must  ferret  out 
the  secret  and  long-continued  intrigues,  by  which 
the  Texan  Revolution  was  fomented;  uncover  the 
hollow  duplicity  with  which  our  neutral  relations 
with  Mexico  were  violated;  disclose  the  Machiavel- 
ian  diplomacy  by  which  opposite  and  inconsistent 
arguments  were  made  to  influence  different  sections 
of  this  country,  and  the  arts  whereby  annexation 
was  made  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  in 
spite  of  the  deliberate  and  solemnly  expressed 
convictions  of  the  entire  North;  depict  how  the 
hopes  of  Texan  stock-jobbers  fell  and  rose  as  this 
or  that  Northern  Democratic  member  exhibited  to- 
.kens  of  rebellion,  or  meekly  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  slavish  policy  of  his  party;  expose  the  means 
by  which  certain  sudden  and  notorious  changes  of 
opinion  in  these  legislative  halls  were  produced; 
explain  how  that  contemptible  faction,  that  so 
long  swung  here  like  a  pendulum,  between  the 
laws  of  conscience  and  the  dictate  of  party,  al- 
ternately betraying  each,  was  at  length  fixed;  and, 
in  fine,  tell  what  votes  were  extorted  ijy  ci'aven 
fear,  and  what  purchased  by  damnable  corrup- 
tion. 

I  think  myself  bound  in  candor  to  admit,  that 
however  selfish  may  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
South  in  the  matter  of  annexation,  the  conduct  of 
the  most  unscrupvilous  southern  advocates  of  that 
untoward  measure  is  infinitely  more  excusable  than 
that  of  their  northern  allies,  who,  by  the  stand  they 
have  taken  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  have  pronoun- 
ced upon  themselves  judgment  of  irrevocable  con- 
demnation. The  whole  southern  people  entertained 
a  fixed  opinion,  mistaken  I  think,  but  unquestion- 
ably sincere,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  South 
imperiously  demanded  Annexation;  and  those  brave, 
good  men  from  the  slaveholding  States,  who  stood 
by  their  lo/io/e  country  in  that  dark  hour,  did  verily 
believe  that,  in  .obeying  the  voice  of  conscience, 
they  were  m.aking  a  heroic  sacrifice  of  a  local  in- 
terest to  the  stronger  claims  of  the  general  good. 
The  northern  supporters  of  annexation  have  placed 
upon  record  a  solemn  avowal,  which  time  will  not 
expunge,  that  they  had  falsely  betrayed  the  rights 
and  interests  of  those  who  sent  them  hither.  The 
Wilmot  Proviso,  as  it  is  called  after  its  putative 
father,  or  the  Brinkerhoft"  Proviso,  as  perhaps  it 
should  be  styled,  (for  I  leave  those  gentlemen 
to  settle  the  question  of  paternity  between  them- 
selves,) coming  as  it  did  from  a  knot  of  politicians, 
whose  whole  political  action  furnishes  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  their  insincerity,  is  the  boldest 
experiment  ever  tried  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
American  people;  and  now  that  it  has  failed  to 
delude  those  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  impose, 
that  it  has  effected  neither  of  the  two  objects  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pre- 


dicting, that  many  of  those  who  were  most  zealous 
for  its  adoption  will  be  the  first  to  listen  to  temp- 
tation from  high  places,  and  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple it  imbodies.  Sir,  I  embrace  not  all  in  this 
sweeping  condemnation.  Some  there  were  who 
were  untainted  with  the  original  sin  of  annexation, 
some  whose  moral  courage  had  not  been  stern 
enough  to  resist  the  menaces  of  party  and  the  blan- 
dishments ofpower,  and  who,  now  repentant,  took, 
too  late,  this  only  method  of  testifying  their  un- 
availing regret  for  that  most  deplorable"  and  fatal 
error.  But  for  the  mass  of  those  v/ho  both  promo- 
ted annexation  and  sustained  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
I  have  no  such  charity.  With  these,  two  consid- 
erations were  operative.  Some  hoped  to  propitiate 
a  local  feeling  at  home;  with  others,  the  whole 
affair  was  but  an  ill-concealed  stratagem  to  dispose 
of  an  obnoxious  western  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, by  compelling  him  to  commit  himself  on 
this  ticklish  question  by  his  vote  in  the  Senate, 
while  his  great  rival  was  lying  periiu  at  the  North, 
in  a  position  which  relieved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  taking  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.  That  western 
gentleman  has  taken  ground  against  the  Proviso; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  if  he  should  chance  to  be  select- 
ed as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Executive 
chair,  I  will  confess  that  I  know  little  of  the  Democ- 
racy, if  his  noisiest  adherents  are  not  found  among 
the  very  men  who  dug  that  pit  to  entrap  him.  The 
Proviso,  it  will  be  remembered,  was' adopted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
"  three  million  bill, "on  the  15th  of  February,  1847, 
by  a  majority  of  nine.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1847, 
the  Administration  defeated  the  amendment  by  a 
majority  of  Jive.  Sir,  they  could  just  as  easily 
have  made  that  majority  ffty.  Some  solitary 
Democratic  Abdiel,  indeed,  might  have  been  found 
faithful  enough,  "with  flame  of  zeal  severe,"  to 
maintain 

"  Ajainst  revolted  multitucies  the  cause 
Of  Truth." 

But  I  am  speaking  what  every  member  of  the  28th 
Congress  knows,  when  I  say  that  the  northern 
Democrats  generally  were  prepared  to  abandon  the 
Proviso,  at  once  and  altogether,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  it  would  be  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
But  elections  were  approachingin  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut,  there  were  vacancies  in  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  from  Maine  to  be  filled,  and 
it  was  thought  not  safe  to  shock  the  people  of  those 
States  by  too  sudden  a  dereliction  from  a  principle 
which  had  just  been  proclaimed  with  such  a  fan- 
faronade of  Democratic  tin  trumpets.  The  Admin- 
istration preferred  the  risk  of  the  moral  eflect  in 
strengthening  the  abolition  cause  to  the  probable 
loss  of  those  three  States,  and  therefore  issued  a 
dispensation  to  the  faithful  of  the  North,  graciously 
permitting  them,  for  this  once,  to  adhere  to  the 
abhorred  Proviso. 

I  shall  not  characterize  this  relaxation  of  party 
discipline  as  a  crime;  but,  considering  the  end  de- 
signed to  be  effected,  it  was  what  the- great  French 
intriguer  said  was  worse — it  was  a  blunder.  The 
people  of  the  North,  even  the  Democracy,  have 
taken  their  leaders  at  their  word,  pledged  them- 
selves irrevocably  to  the  great  characteristic  feature 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  though  deserted  by 
their  faithless  guides,  will  firmly  maintain  the  new 
position  they  have  assumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  at  the  South  on  this  matter 
of  Texan  annexation;  but,  now  that  Texas  has 
proved  to  be  not  quite  the  El  Dorado  it  was  fabled, 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  involving  us  in  an 
unjust  predatory  war,  exciting  a  lust  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  which  threatens  to  become  the  fatal 
spring  of  every  crime  and  every  curse  that  have 
disgraced  the  most  rapacious  States  of  the  Old 
World,of  kindling  anew  the  flames  of  civil  discord, 
and  alienating  from  each  other  the  members  of  this 
fair  Confederacy,  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  after  all 
this,  some  of  the  clear-headed  and  patriotic  sons 
of  the  South  do  not  bejin  to  entertain  doubts  of 
the  wisdom,  the  expediency,  the  justice,  of  that 
measui'e,  if  there  are  not  even  some  who  would  be 
content  to  spare  the  baleful  eft'ulgence  of  that "  lone 
star,"  if  we  could  thereby  secure  quiet  within  our 
own  borders,  and  an  honorable  peace  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

,  The  only  remaining  lawful  motive  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  war  is  to  obtain  a  just  and  hon- 
orable peace;  for  revenge,  if  so  base  a  passion  could  , 
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be  an  adequate  inducement  for  a  great  nation  to 
engage  in  war  with  a  puny  and* imbecile  people, 
1ms  long  since  been  satisfied.  But  what  terms  of 
peace  would  be  honorable  and  just  ?  No  peace  can 
be  honorable  to  us,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
lionerable  to  Mexico.  It  can  never  be  honorable 
to  the  stronger  to  extort  by  force  that  which  it  is 
dishonorable  to  the  weaker  to  yield.  What,  then, 
are  the  obligations  of  Mexico  to  us?  Does  she 
owe  us  anything  for  exciting  an  insurrection  in 
her  most  important  colony,  and  giving  "aid  and 
comfort"  to  her  revolted  subjects?  Anything  for 
appropriating  to  ourselves  a  territory  once  indispu- 
tably hers,  and  to  which  she  had  never  sold  or  sur- 
ranciered  her  claim?  Anything  for  invading  and 
ravaging  with  fire  and  sword,  upon  a  Imseless  pre- 
tence of  title,  a  disputed  region,  of  which  she  was, 
and  from  the  first  hour  of  her  national  existence 
had  been,  in  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession? 
Anything  for  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  her 
people,  tlie  storming  of  Monterey,  the  inglorious 
rout  of  Buena  Vista,  the  reduction  of  her  strongest 
fortress,  the  military  occupation  of  her  fairest  pr»v- 
inces,  theconquest  of  her  proud  capital,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  venerable  memorials  of  her  ancient 
civilization,  the  humiliation,  disgrace,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  her  government?  What  claim  liave  we 
but  the  recognition  and  payment  of  her  acknowl- 
edged liabilities  to  private  American  citizens?  and 
whodonbts  tliat  she  is  now  ready  again  to  recognize 
them,  and  to  pay  them  whenever  she  has  the  means  ? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  not  been  over  and 
over  again  admitted  by  this  Government  thatMex- 
ico  ouglit  to  receive  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of 
Texas  ?  Havenot  distinct  intimations  been  given 
that  the  United  States  would  make  her  a  reasona- 
ble pecuniary  allowance  in  any  arrangement  by 
which  she  should  cede  to  us  her  righls  to  her  re- 
volted province?  Who  shall  estimate  the  amount 
of  this  compensation?  Are  we  to  be  judges  in  our 
own  cause,  and  to  determine  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  balance  is  upon  our  side  ?  Gentlemen  who 
repudiate  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest,  and 
who  liave  heretofore  admitted  that  we  owe  Mexico 
a  compensption  for  the  relinquishment  of  her  rights 
to  Texas,  still  insist  that  we  must  coerce  the  cession 
of  California  and  other  provinces  by  way  of  indem- 
nity for  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  this  upon 
the  avowed  ground  that  a  balance  may  be  due  us 
which  Mexico  can  pay  in  no  other  way.  The 
claims  of  our  citizens  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
from  three  to  seven  millions.  If  Mexico  was  en- 
titled to  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Texas,  would 
any  man  estimate  tiie  value  of  her  claim  at  less 
than  seven  millions?  And  had  she  no  such  claim, 
can  it  be  pretended  that  California,  and  all  the  vast 
territory  between  tliat  province  and  Texas,  if  worth 
anything,  are  worth  no  more  than  this  ?  There  is, 
then,  no  just,  no  honorable  ground  for  prosecuting 
this  war  as  a  means  of  coercing  an  indemnity  to 
our  citizens,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  territory; 
and  any  compulsory  treaty,  by  which  Mexico 
shall  yield  us  that  which  she  does  not  owe, 
will  be  humiliating  to  her  and  doubly  shameful 
to  us. 

But  such,  a  peace  as  the  Administration  hopes 
now  to  conquer,  and  now  to  buy,  will  be  attended 
with  as  little  of  profit  as  of  honor.  What  has  this 
nation  to  gain  by  further  extension  of  territory  ? 
The  prosperity  of  a  people  consists  in  the  aggre- 
gate individual  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  and  is  not 
measured  by  the  number  of  its  armies  or  its  fleets, 
theextent  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  the  splen- 
dor of  its  government.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
a  splendid  government  is  not  one  of  the  objects  of 
our  institutions,  and  to  confound  thepowerofnilers 
with  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects;  but  who  doubts 
that  the  citizens  of  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  are  as  happy  and  as 
prosperous  as  if  they  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  or  even  enjoyed  the  paternal  di.scipline 
of  the  gentle  Metternich  ?  Who  has  forgotten  that 
Norway,  though  one  of  the  feeble.st  Powers,  is  yet 
the  freest  state  of  continental  Europe? 

The  increase  of  the  power  of  a  government  by 
territorial  aggrandizement  is  not  attended  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people 
to  resist  its  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen.  With  enlargement  of  territory  comes  in- 
crease of  standing  armies,  of  navies,  and,  especial- 
ly, of  that  which  is  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
cither,  of  Executive  patronage.     All  these  instru- 


ments of  power  are  concentrated;  the  means  of 
resistance  scattered  and  dispersed.  What,  in  small 
republics,  is  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties — the 
distribution  of  power  through  a  multitude  of  ju- 
risdictions and  departments — becomes  in  greater 
commonwealths  an  engine  for  their  overthrow, 
whenever  increased  and  widely  diffused  patronage 
enables  the  Executive  to  control  those  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  States  have  neither  fleets  nor  armies,  and 
though  the  ordinary  militia  of  a  single  one  of  them 
mightset  at  defiance  the  whole  military  force  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  our  policy  to  maintain,  yet  it 
does  jiot  follow  that  the  increased  armies  and  navies 
which  our  contemplated  expansion  will  oblige  us 
to  keep  on  foot  may  not  enable  an  ambitious  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  military  despotism;  and,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  the  soldiery  rai.'Jed  to  protect  the 
frontier  may  supersede  your  electoral  colleges,  and 
impose  upon  you  a  Dictator,  who  shall  supersede 
your  Constitution  and  your  laws.  Even  now  tokens 
of  evil  augury  may  be  discerned.  The  I'=!gions  of 
Pennsylvania  have  cast  their  suffrages  in  Mexico. 
The  ballot-box  has  become  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  caTnp,  and  the'commander,  whom  military 
law  invests  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  issues 
his  orders  for  the  "  free''  election  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistracy of  a  State,  to  whose  jurisdiction  neither  he 
nor  his  troops  are  longer  amenable. 

When  the  soil  of  an  independent  country  is  sufii- 
ciently  wide,  and  its  climate  sufficiently  genial,  to 
supply  its  population  with  the  cardinal  necessaries 
of  human  life,  and  reasonable  means  of  exchange 
with  foreign  lands — wiien  its  physical  power  is 
adequate  to  its  defence  against  invasion  and  aggres- 
sion, and  when  its  rights  to  an  equal  position  among 
civilized  communities  are  recognized,  it  possesses 
all  the  necessary  elements  of  true  prosperity,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  further  increase  of  power  or 
extension  of  territory.  This  point  we  reached  long 
since.  Indeed,  our  original  limits  fulfilled  all' the 
necessary  conditions  of  national  prosperity,  and 
I  much  doubt  whether  we  should  not  at  this  mo- 
ment have  occupied  a  higher  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  than  we  now  enjoy,  if  we  had 
been  content  with  the  inheritance  our  wiser  fathers 
devised  to  <.is.  We  had  territory,  such,  in  position 
and  configuration;  that  it  was  wholly  invulnerable 
from  without,  and  at  the  same  time  so  situated  as 
to  give  us  the  most  enviable  facilities  for  universal 
commerce,  as  well  as  for  maritime  power;  we  en- 
joyed a  boundless  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions;  an  extent  of  surface  adequate 
to  the  sustenance  of  a  larger  population  than  any 
kingdom  of  Europe,  and  yielding  the  most  abundant 
materials  for  industrial  elaboration,  the  most  plen- 
tiful means  of  commercial  exchange.  What  more 
than  this  has  earth  to  ofl'er  to  social  man  ?  I  shall 
not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  acquisition  of  Flor- 
ida and  Eastern  Louisiana.  The  latter  seemed 
necessary,  as  a  means  of  providing  an  outlet  for 
the  products'of  the  teeming  West,  especially  in  the 
day  when  canals  and  railroads  had  not  yet  furnish- 
ed a  better,  means  of  transport  to  the  ocean  than 
that  famous  river,  which  is  "frozen  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  dry  the  remaining  nine;" 
or  even  than  that  "  inland  sea,"  whose  snags  and 
sawyers  are  more  formidable  to  navigators  than 
the  Libyan  Syrtes,  or  the  rock  and  whirlpool  of 
old  Scyllaand  Chary  bJis;  but  I  am  not  able  to  see 
wherein  the  lot  of  scny  American  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  improved  by  further  expansion.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  value  of  plantations  in  the 
old  southern  States  will  be  increased,  by  throwing 
into  market  the  cotton  and  sugar  lands  of, Texas; 
that  the  price  of  Genesee  flour  will  be  raised  by 
competition  with  the  vast  gi-ain-growing  region 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  mountain 
desert;  or  that  the  commerce  of  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  will 
profit  by  the  transfer  of  the  China  trade  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
There  is  at  least  no  present  necessity  of  extension 
for  the  accommodation  of  our  growing  population, 
or  for  any  purpose  of  national  trade  or  national 
defence;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  worse  than 
idle  to  wage  a  useless  and  a  guilty  war,  to  conquer 
for  posterity  a  territor}^  which  it  will  be  quite  able 
to  secure  for  itself  by  honest  means,  whenever  it 
may  require  it. 

lorn  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  exact  truth  of  the 
glowing  descriptions  we  have  heard  and  read  of  the 


physic£il  advantages  of  Oregon  and  California.  But 
if  they,  indeed,  are  what  they  are  represented  to 
be,  they  well  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  one  day  form 
a  separate  confederacy.  They  are  rapidly  filling 
up  with  American  emigrants,  and  diey  will  soon 
be  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves  as  an  in- 
dependent people.  They  will  sympathize  with  our 
institutions,  and  adopt  our  form  of  government, 
but  they  can  never  have  a  common  interest  with 
us,  and  the  mutual  good  of  all  parties  will  demand 
that  all  political  bonds  between  them  and  us  should 
be  severed.  Why,  then,  persevere  in  this  unprofit- 
able struggle,  to  acquire  what  cannot  long  be  ours 
to  enjoy  ? 

But  what  evidence  is  there  that  the  possession 
of  New  Mexico,  or  California,  however  perma- 
nent, can  be  attended  with  any  solid  advantages  to 
the  people  of  this  country?  They  are  separated 
from  us  by  sterile  and  arid  deserts,  or  chains  of 
lofty  and  almost  impas-sable  mountains.  They  yield 
no  natural  products  of  commercial  value  which 
our  own  soil  does  not  abundantly  supply.  They 
are  described  by  the  best  informed  explorers  as 
being,  in  the  main,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  unable 
to  sustain  a  dense  population,  adapted  only  to  the 
lowest  form  of  semi-civilized  life — the  pastoral 
state.  And,  above  all,  they  are  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population,  of  habits,  opinions,  and  char- 
acters incapable  of  sympathy  or  assimilation  with 
our  own;  a  race,  whom  the  experience  of  an  entire 
generation  has  proved  to  be  unfitted  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  unprepared  to  appreciate,  sustain, or 
enjoy,  free  institutions. 

But  how  is  the  war  to  be  carried  on  ?  Every 
financial  scheme  hitherto  proposed  is  based  on 
the  assumption,  that  the  North  will  be  generous 
enough,  or  stupid  enough,  to  bear  the  sole  pecuni- 
ary burden  of  a  war,  commenced  and  prosecuted 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  interests  of,  I  will  not  say 
the  people,  but  of  certain  political  aspirants  of  the 
South.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  a  strictly  south- 
ern measure,  and  the  initiatory  step  towards  this 
war,  by  giving  the  anti-tariff  party  a  majority  in 
the  Senate,  enabled  those  aspirants  to  deprive  the 
industry  of  the  North  of  the  protection  to  which 
it  was  justly  entitled,  and  which  it  had  enjoyed, 
from  the  organization  of  the  Government  to  that 
evil  hour  when  the  tariff  of  1846  was  adopted; 
and  these  same  aspirants,  and  their  followers,  now 
propose  to  tax  our  pockets,  to  pay  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  that  disastrous  act.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  recommends  a  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee;  other  prominent  Democrats  have  advised 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  free  list,  embracing 
many  articles  chiefly  consumed  at  the  North;  and 
others,  again,  stern  republican  haters,  no  doubt,  of 
accumulated  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  superfluity, 
disinterestedly  propose  a  tax  on  bank  stock,  and 
all  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  Disguise  it  as  you 
will,  it  is  plain  that  all  these  schemes  are  both  cal- 
culated and  designed  to  shift  the  whole  pecuniary 
burden  of  the  war  upon  the  northern  shoulders. 
How  much  tea  and  coflee  are  consumed  by  the 
three  or  four  millions  of  southern  slaves?  What  is 
the  value  of  the  jewelry  that  decks  their  persons, 
and  the  forl^,  and  spoons,  and  goblets  of  plate,  that 
adorn  their  tables?  Flow  many  of  them  consult 
gold  and  silver  watches,  to  know  their  hours  of 
labor,  refreshment,  and  repose  ?  The  last  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  resolved,  on  motion 
of  a  southern  gentleman,  "  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Sates  are  two  patriotic  to  refuse  any  neces- 
sary tax  in  time  of  war."  How  happens  it  that 
no  southern  democratic  financier  has  ever  been 
"  patriotic"  enough  to  move  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  this  war,  embracing  a  certain  desjpription  of 
property  possessed  only  by  the  South — "  pcrsoi^s,' 
namely,  "  held  in  slaver}'-,  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude ?"  And  when  that  persecuted  philanthropist, 
who  has  "achieved  greatness"  by  coupling  his 
name  with  the  fai>famed  jiroviso,  moved  a  tax, 
apportioned  according  to  the  Constitution^  on  the 
same  basis  as  Congressional  representation,  with 
what  transports  of  jubilant  "  patriotism"  did  the 
"sweet  South"  hail  the  suggestion!  Sir,  the 
Government  organ  very  plainly  intimated  to  hmi, 
that  his  "  patriotism"  was  of  the  sort  so  energeti- 
cally anathematized  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  warn  gentleman  that  none  of 
these  shallow  devices  to  tax  one  portion  of  this 
Confederacy  for  the  benefit  of  another  will  succeed  ; 
and  those  who  desire  to  protract  the  war  must,  in 
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the  end,  be  content  to  bear  their  share,  at  least,  of 
its  burdens.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  no  resort 
to  direct  taxation  will  be  necessary.  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  We  shall  not  know  the  cost  of  the 
war  so  long  as  this  Administration  has  it  in  its 
power  to  conceal  it  from  the  people;  but  we  know 
enough  of  it  to  be  certain  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  an  expenditure  vastly  greater  than  any 
jjrevious  conflict  has .  occasioned.  Mexico  has 
'thrice  the  population  of  this  Confederacy  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution — a  popula- 
tion, though  inferior  to  that  of  the  colonies  in  the 
qualities  of  the  soldier,  yet  not  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  nor  half  par- 
alyzed by  superstitious  doubts  upon  the  lawfulness 
of  rebellion,  but  united  as  one  man  in  defending 
their  soil  against  the  incursions  of  a  foe  alien  in 
blood,  and  strangers  in  language  and  religion.  If 
Great  Britian,  after  eight  years  of  warfare,  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  money, 
and  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives,  was  will- 
ing to  withdraw  from  the  struggle  with  her  former 
colonies,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  point  for  which 
she  contended,  at  what  cost  of  money,  with  what 
loss  of  life,  and  after  how  long  a  war,  may  we  hope 
to  extort  from  Mexico  a  peace  which  shall  yield  to 
us  all  that  we  choose  to  ask,  and  all  she  has  to  give  ? 

I  have  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  no 
increase  of  our  present  territory  is  desirable,  and 
I  believe  it  is  now  possible,  by  a  union  of  the  good 
men  of  all  parties,  to  arrest  the  evils  which  must 
ensue  from  any  further  successful  attempts  at  sec- 
tional aggrandizement.  Let  us  unite  in  a  solemn 
legislative  declaration  that  this  war  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Mexico.  Let  us  refuse  all  supplies  to  armies 
equipped  for  conquest,  and  proclaim  to  our  sister 
republic  that  we  are  now  ready  to  accept  precisely 
the  terms  we  ought  to  have  ofFei-ed  before  we  com- 
menced this  unhappy  war.  I  think  myself  entirely 
safe  in  saying,  that  if  the  honest  convictions  of  a" 
majority  of  both  Houses  do  not  compel  them  to 
sanction,  by  their  votes,  propositiojis  like  these, 
the  world  will  be  justified  in  believing  that,  with 
American  legislators,  the  voice  of  patriotism  is  less 
heeded  than  the  dictates  of  party. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  ought  to 
have  weight  with  honest  men  of  all  parties,  with 
the  people  of  every  section  of  the  American  Union : 
it  is  the  certainty  that  any  extension  of  our  terri- 
tory in  a  southwestwardly  direction  involves  the 
renewed  agitation,  and  in  a  far  more  fearful  shape, 
of  the  Missouri  controversy.  Whenever  a  treaty 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Senate,  embracing  the 
cession  of  Mexican  territory,  the  question  will  be 
directly  presented.  Southern  gentlemen  affirm  that 
no  treaty,  attended,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a 
prohibition  of  slavery  south  of  36°  30',  can  be  rati- 
fied. We  of  the  North  demand  that  none  shall  be, 
and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  none  can  be,  ratified 
without.  "\Vhy,  then,  conquer  or  buy  provinces 
which  will  be  but  an  apple  of  discord,  to  be  quar- 
relled over,  but  not  enjoyed? 

I  admired  the  firmness  which  some  southern  gen- 
tlemen, of  both  parties,  displayed  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  Oregon  question,  in  spit^  of  popular 
clamor  and  the  denunciations  of  a  venal  press.  They 
saved  this  countiy  from  a  war,  which  the  folly  of 
the  Administration  seemed  to  have  rendered  inevit- 
able, and  compelled  the  settlement  of  a  difficult  and 
long-pending  controversy  upon  terms  of  equitable 
adjustment,  which  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
has  fully  approved.  It  remains  for  them  to  prove, 
■what  I  have  hitherto  believed,  and  still  trust,  that 
tlifiir  conduct  on  tliat  occasion  was  dictated  by  no 
jealousy  of  northern  aggrandizement,  to  exercise 
now  the  magnanimity  they  then  professed,  and 
to  refute  the  charge  that  they  have  constrained- 
the  Adniinistration  to  truckle  to  omnipotent  Brit- 
ain, and  aided  it  to  trample  on  impotent  Mex- 
ico. 

TheVe  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  particular  anxiety 
at  the  Nortrh  to  extend  our  boundaries  in  a  north- 
wardly direction,  but  such  a  feeling  will  inevitably 
be  excited  by  further  acquisitions  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  that  a  con- 
federacy of  States,  a  government  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  and  even  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  have  all  com.e  to  be  debatable  questions  in 
Canada  itself.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  contemplated 
insurrection  or  violent  resolution;  but  it  is  certain 
that  an  entire  though  peaceful  change  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  those  colonies,  by  which  their  gov- 
ernment shall  become,  in  a  great  measure,  assimi- 
lated to  our  own,  and  at  no  distant  day  allied 
with,  if  not  merged  in  it,  is  both  desired  and  ex- 
pected by  a  large  proportion  of  those  British  sub- 
jects in  the  provinces,  who,  a  very  few  years  since, 
detested  nothing  more  thoroughly  than  American 
institutions? 

Tlie  vote  on  the  supply  bill  of  May,  1846,  by 
which  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
recognized,  has  been  much  insisted  on  as  a  com- 
mittal of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  to  the  support 
of  all  measures  looking  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  I  do  not  esteem  this  argument  a  very  ingen- 
uous one,  on  the  part  of  those  who  advance  it.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  bill,  as  originally  reported, 
contained  no  declaration  of  war,  or  recognition  of 
the  war  as  existing;  that  the  false  and  oflfensive 
preamble  embracing  that  declaration  was  oftered  as 
an  amendment,  after  the  time  for  debate  had  been 
limited  to  two  hours,  during  which  no  Whig  was 
allowed  to  obtain  the  floor;  that  the  amendment 
was  opposed  by  almost  every  Whig  member  of 
the  House;  that  several  amendments,  simply  pro- 
viding the  necessary  supplies,  were  rejected,  and 
that,  after  the  adoption  of  the  preamble,  the  bill 
was  immediately  passed  under  the  previous  ques- 
tion. At  that  time  nothing  was  known  of  Taylor's 
victories.  The  army  was  thought,  by  military 
men  in  Washington,  to  be  in  an  eminently  critical 
position;  and  it  was  believed,  that  though  it  might 
sustain  itself  for  a  few  weeks,  yet,  unless  relieved, 
it  must  inevitably  soon  be  cut  off  by  the  Mexican 
forces.  The  consequences  of  a  defeat  would  have 
been,  in  a  high  degree,  disastrous.  We  should  have 
lost  our  most  reliable  troops.  A  victory  by  the 
Mexicans  would  have  stimulated  them  to  desperate 
efforts  to  follow  up  the  advantages  they  had  gained. 
Foreign  sympathies  would  have  been  enlisted  in 
their  favor,  and  foreign  adventurers,  by  sea  and 
land,  would  have  flocked  to  their  standard.  These 
evils,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  averted,  by  sending 
immediate  succor  to  our  gallant  troops,  whom  the 
temerity  of  the  Administration  had  exposed  to 
imminent  hazard,  and  those  opposed  to  the  war 
were  apparently  left  to  choose  between  the  sacri- 
fice of  three  thousand  brave  men  and  the  support 
of  a  bill  intended  to  save  them,  though  prefaced  by 
a  preamble  as  false  as  the  provocation  of  the  war 
was  unjustifiable.  The  fact  that  war  existed  was, 
indeed,  unquestionable,  and  the  defence  of  our 
country  and  its  troops  was  clearly  a  duty.  Should 
we  be  deterred  from  the  performance  of  this  duty 
because  a  majority  of  this  House  chose  to  assert, 
in  spite  of  our  protestations  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  war  had  been  begun  by  the  "  act  of  Mexico?" 
We  thought  not.  It  was  plain  that  a  snare  was 
laid  for  us.  The  authors  of  the  war  desired  to 
compel  us  to  sanction  it  as  just,  or  to  expose  \is  to 
popular  indignation  for  refusing  supplies  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  save  the  army  from  destruction. 
We  took  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of 
foiling  this  unworthy  stratagem.  We  voted  against 
the  amendment,  but,  when  that  was  forced  upon  us, 
we  sustained  the  bill. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  an  error.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  better  known  the  valor  of  our 
troops  and  the  skill  of  their  commanders,  and  to 
have  hoped  from  these  a  more  favorable  result  than 
we  could  dare  to  expect  from  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  But  if  this  were  so — if  we  erred  in  voting 
supplies  which  then  seemed  indispensable  for  the 
salvation  of  our  army,  and  which  were  a.sked  for 
no  other  purpose, — we  should  be  still  more  inex- 
cusably for  voting  additional  means  now,  when  no 
such  necessity  exists,  and  when  the  iniquitous  pur- 
pose of  dismemberment,  plunder,  and  conquest,  is 
proclaimed,  with  a  shameless  profligacy  of  avowal, 
and  an  open  contempt  of  law,  human  and  divine, 
of  which  the  civilized  world  has  seen  no  example 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. Sir,  I  lack  words  to  express  my  abhorrence 
of  the  Heaven-daring  insolence  with  which  maxims 
that  thieves  and  robbers  would  blush  to  own  have 
been  appealed  to  by  influential  American  statesmen 
as  the  rules  by  which  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
great  nation  is  to  be  determined.  Human  language 
has  yet  no  name  for  that  new  crime  whereby  a 
mighty  and  highly  cultivated  people  is  to  put  itself 
without  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  declare  itself 
the  enemy  of  law,  and  right,  and  humanity;  his- 
tory records  no  instance  of  such  a  heinous  and 


impudent  mockery  of  every  sanction  that  man  rev- 
erences and  God  has  proclaimed. 

Besides  these  general  reasons  against  furnishing 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  there  are 
other  sufficient  grounds  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  President  for  additional  forces. 
The  regular  regiments  already  organized  are  very 
far  from  full  in  rank  and  file.  The.^e  the  President 
has  power  to  fill  up  by  enlistment;  and  there  is 
little  probability  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  term  of  another  twelvemonth.  Why, 
then,  organize  new  regiments,  while  the  existing 
ones  are,  and  are  destined  to  remain,  mere  skele- 
tons? The  purpose  is  plain.  The  regiments  are 
to  be  raised,  or  rather  officered,  for  no  other  end 
or  aim  but  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Execu- 
tive, to  enable  it  to  reward  hungry  partisans,  or 
purchase  new  ones,  by  a  prodigal  distribution  of 
rank  and  emoluments.  How  will  these  regiments 
be  officered?  Will  the  higher  commands  be  ten- 
dered to  gentlemen  of  military  education  and  ex- 
perience ?  Will  faithful  service  in  Florida,  or  in 
this  Mexican  war,  be  rewarded  by  fair  promotion  ? 
He  that  would  knov/  from  what  class  these  officers 
will  be  taken,  needs  but  consult  the  records  of  the 
War  Office  for  the  last  two  years,  and  look  at  the 
hordes  of  cormorants  that  flock  hither  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  Union,  at  every  rumored  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  and  are  even  now  trooping 
at  the  heels  of  men  in  authority,  and  gaping  for 
pay  and  rations.  I  know  there  are  among  the 
applicants  brave,  honorable,  intelligent  men — men 
who  would  do  credit  to  any  service,  any  profes- 
sion. But  what  are  the  mass  of  these  valorous 
Bobadils?  Idle,  debauched  loafers,  who,  feeling 
no  vocation  for  labor,  and  having  experimentally 
proved  their  incapacity  to  do  aught  better,  conceive 
themselves  to  be  gifted  with  "military  genius," 
and  charged  with  a  mission  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  what  creative  nature  and  human  industry 
have  produced  —  political  jack-puddings,  whose 
success  in  party  stratagem  has  inspired  them  with 
lofty  notions  of  their  own  abiliues  in  military  " 
strategy — unkempt,  unshaven  coxcombs — micro- 
scopic martialists — truculent  Tom  Thumbs — ver- 
dant, overgrown  juvenals — burly,  thrasonic  Ana- 
kim,  with  an  air  that  reminds  one  of  the  giant's 
chant  in  the  fable: 

Fee,  faw,  furti .' 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Mexican  ! 

Dead  or  alive,  I  will  have  some  I 

Truly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say,  with  the  poor 
young  prince — 

My  eyes  are  out, 

Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Of  such  cheap  stuff  as  this  are  chiefly  made  the 
self-puffed  "  citizen-soldier"  pseudo  heroes  of  this 
Mexican  war,  v/hom  blinded  party  zeal  permits  to 
usurp  rank  and  honors  denied  to  the  wiser  and  bet- 
ter men,  whose  courage  and  skill,  and  heroic  self- 
devotion,  have  enabled  the  adventurers  who  have 
supplanted  them  to  reap  a  transient  harvest  of  false 
glory,  that  as  ill  becomes  the  wearers  as  borrowed 
plumes  the  jackdaw.  Brute  courage,  indeed,  these 
doughty  paladins  may  have;  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  Risking  themselves,  they  risk 
little,  and  valuing  their  ov/n  lives  at  nothing,  they 
estimate  them  at  just  what  they  are  worth. 

I  have  touched  upon  a  point  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  has  been  by  no  means 
as  strongly  drawn  as  its  importance  demands.  I 
refer  to  the  injustice  with  which  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army  have  been  treated.  Not  only  have 
they  been  denied  the  promotion  to  which  expe- 
rience and  faithful  service  had  entitled  them,  but 
it  has  been  the'studied  effort  of  the  Administration, 
and  the  party  that  sustains  it,  to  deprive  them  of 
the  credit  which  justly  belongs  to  them  for  the 
brilliant  successes  that  have  crowned  our  military 
operations  in  Mexico,  by  ascribing  to  the  mere 
animal  courage  of  the  volunteers  and  new  raised 
regiments,  results  which  were  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree due  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  edu- 
cated gentlemen  of  the  regular  army,  by  whom  the 
most  important  movements  were  directed  or  ad- 
vised. 1  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  patriot- 
ism or  the  valor  of  the  volunteers.  The  American 
people  have  sufficiently  exhibited  these  qualities 
on  other  and  less  equivocal  fields,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  again  be  displayed  in  still  more 
heroic  forms,  whenever  a  higher  motive  and  a  wor- 
thier cause  shall  demand  their  exercise. 
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But  I  fear  the  noble  sentiment  of  patriotism  hfis 
been  too  much  alloyed  by  other  impulses  besides  a 
sense  of  duty  to  our  country.  What  was  there,  in 
fact,  to  call  forth  any  special  enthusiasm  of  patri- 
otic feeling?  How  had  our  country's  honor  been 
tarnislied,  save  by  the  acts  of  her  own  rulers? 
What  American  hearth  had  beefl  threatened  with 
desolation,  what  iields  menaced  with  Mexican  in- 
vasion ?  So  far  as  the  rescue  of  our  gallant  army 
from  the  critical  position  in  which  it  had  been 
placed,  not,  as  I  believe,  by  any  error  of  judgment 
in  the  brave  and  wise  man  who  led  it,  but  by  the 
express,  though  unconstitutional  order  of  the  Cab- 
inet; so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
the  serious  evils  which,  both  as  immediate  and  in- 
direct consequences,  would  have  resulted  from  the 
sacrifice  of  that  army;  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
volunteers  has  been  prompted  by  such  considera- 
tions, it  has  been  eminently  praiseworthy.  But 
beyond  this  I  fear  there  is  little  that  a  Christian  or 
a  moralist  can  approve,  little  that  a  wise  statesman 
would  desire  to  cherish.  If  you  subtract  from 
the  impulses  of  those  who  have  so  eagerly  rushed 
to  the  field,  the  hope  of  military  fame,  and  perhaps 
of  political  advancement  as  its  consequence,  the 
passion  for  the  romance  of  danger,  the  love  of  da- 
ring enterprise,  and  the  expectation  of  wild  adven- 
ture in  those  strange  and  distant  climes,  which  the 
historians  of  the  infernal  exploits  of  Cortez  have 
made  classic  ground,  you  will,  in  too  many  instan- 
ces, have  little  left  but  that  savage  thirst  of  blood, 
which  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  teachings 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
breast. 

But  creditable  as  are  our  recent  victories  to  the 
bravery  of  our  troops,  they  are  far  more  important 
to  our  national  safety  and  renown,  as  furnishing  to 
the  world  evidence  that  the  highest  order  of  strat- 
egical talent  exists  among  us,  and  that'our  system 
of  military  education  is  able  to  produce  as  accom- 
plished a  corps  of  officers  as  the  best  regulated 
European  professional  schools. 
•  The  disposition  to  withhold  from  the  regular 
officers  the  praise  and  the  rewards  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled  is  not  an  accident,  not  a  mere 
matter  of  personal  feeling  with  the  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  but  it  is  one  among  the  many 
evidences  of  a  design,  which  has  been  long  enter- 
tained by  a  certain  party,  to  demoralize  the  army, 
break  down  its  esprit  de  corps,  abolish  the  Military 
Academy,  and  convert  the  military  establishment 
into  an  engine  of  political  corruption.  The  army, 
as  formerly  organized,  is  too  conservative  in  its 
character  and  influence  'to  suit  the  views  of  the 
destructive  school.  Education,  subordination,  dis- 
cipline, permanent  tenure  of  office,  are  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  "progress"  of  modern  Democra- 
cy; and  among  other  "  reforms,"  which  will  sig- 
nalize the  triumph  of  radicalism,  will  be  the  sup- 
pression of  the  school  at  West  Point,  rotation  in 
office  in  the  military  service,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  that  political  subserviency  is  the 
only  route  to  military  preferment.  The  introduc- 
tion of  similar  innovations  into  the  navy  is  some- 
what more  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impracticable  even 
there;  and  in  case  a  European  war  should  require 
an  increase  of  our  marine,  the  oldest  commodore 
may  very  probably  find  himself  superseded  by  a 
New  York  pilot,  or  an  amateur  captain  of  a  private 
yacht. 

I  know  as  little  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Administration  has  thought  proper  to  take  away 
one-half  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  in  Mex- 
ico, by  recalling  its  accomplished  commander,  as 
I  do  of  those  on  which  the  Executive  chose  to  give 
double  strength  and  vigor  to  the  Mexican  forces 
by  restoring  to  them  their  ablest  general ;  and  there- 
fore, however  strong  my  impressions,  I  will  not 
pronounce  judgment  beforehand  on  the  propriety 
of  that  act.  This  much,  however,  I  may  safely 
say,  that  a  Cabinet,  which  has  not  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  bestow  upon  General  Scott  a  single  per- 
sonal compliment  for  the  greatest  military  fTchieve- 
ment  of  this  generation,  a  single  word  of  praise  on 
the  unrivalled  genius  displayed  in  the  great  com- 
binations which  alone  rendered  the  prowess  of  our 
troops  available,  and  which  have  commanded  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  the  ablest  living  cap- 
tains, exhibits  a  spirit  of  illiberality  towards  a  most 
eminent  and  deserving  fellow-citizen,  which  well 
accords  with  the  injustice  of  its  policy  towards 
Mexico. 


THE  TEN-REGIMENT  BILL. 
SPEECH    OF    MR.    GREENE, 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 

In  the  Senate,  February  18,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  Ten 

Regiment  Bill — 

Mr.  GREENE  said: 

Mr.  President  :  When  the  act  of  May,  1846, 
recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
passed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  I  was  absent 
on  a  visit  to  my  family,  and,  therefore,  my  name 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  upon 
that  bill.  I  have  since  voted  for  supplies  of  men 
and  money  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war;  but  I 
have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  vote  against  the  bill  upon  your  table.  It  is  due 
to  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rep-' 
resent  in  this  Chamber,  that  I  should  declare  at 
least  some  of  the  reasons  which  influence  me  in 
the  vote  I  am  about  to  give.  This,  sir,  mu.='t  be  my 
apology  for  throwing  myself  upon  the  indulgence 
of  th«  Senate  at  this  late  period  of  the  debate.  I 
have  no  hope  that  anything  I  can  say  will  influence 
the  action  of  this  body.  I  have  no  hope  that  I  can 
throw  any  new  light  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
already  so  ably  and  so  fully  discussed.  It  is  merely 
because  I  think  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  have  a  right  to  hear  from  me  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  debate,  that  I  now  address 
you. 

Had  I  been  in  my  seat  when  the  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  act  passed  in  May,  1846, 1  do  not  doubt, 
I  never  have  doubted,  that  I  should  have  acted 
with  Senators  upon  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  in  voting  for  the  bill.  I  should  have  en- 
deavored, with  my  friends  upon  this  side,  to  amend 
it,  by  striking  out  the  objectionable  preamble;  but 
if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  that,  in  the  emergency 
presented  to  us  by  the  message,  and  without  time 
to  examine  into  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  I  should  not  have  felt  myself  authorized 
to  withhold  my  vote  from  a  measure  which  I  should 
have  deemed  of  pressing  necessity  for  the  safety 
of  our  army  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  then  understood 
to  be  in  great  peril  from  an  overwhelming  force. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  detain  the 
Senate  by  any  discussion  of  the  origin  or  justice  of 
this  war.  These  questions  have  brought  to  their 
consideration  the  minds  of  men  abler  by  far  than 
he  who  now  addresses  you,  and  the  subject  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  entirely  exhausted.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  war  to  have 
been  unnecessarily  precipitated;  that  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  it  was  the  order  under  which  the  army 
was  marched  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio 
Grande;  that  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
exercise  of  prudence;  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
unnecessary,  and  if  unnecessary,  unjust,  at  least  to 
ourselves. 

I  propose  to  confine  myself,  in  the  remarks  which 
I  shall  make,  to  the  consideration  of  our  present 
position  and  future  prospects,  if  the  war  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  measures  and  policy  now  recorrr- 
mended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
adopted.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  war  are  changed;  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of,  and  parties  to,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  spirit  of  that  instrument  itself, 
to  acquire  and  hold  by  conquest  any  foreign  territory; 
that  it  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  would  be 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions 
and  to  the  permanency  of  the  Union,  to  acquire 
and  hold  any  portion  of  Mexico  by  conquest;  and 
that  to  make  the  addition  to  the  army  now  pro- 
posed is  unnecessary,  and  would  tend  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  our  position,  and  protract  the 
war. 

I  will  consider  these  various  points  eis  briefly  as 
I  may.  I  shall  not  go  over  the  whole  of  the  wide 
field  embraced  in  these  propositions,  but  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  oflering  only  such  remarks,  in 
regard  to  each,  as  shall  sufficiently  explain  my 
views  in  relation  to  them. 

Until  the  present  session  of  Congress,  every  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  May,  1846,  has  held  out  the  idea  that  the  war 
would  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  but  that  no  terri- 
tory was  to  be  permanently  Iveld  by  this  country, 
unless  by  free  and  voluntary  cession  on  the  part  of 


Mexico,  by  treaty,  and  on  fair  and  honorableterms. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  this  posiiion,  that,  until  the 
annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
to  the  present  Congress,  the  idea  of  holding  any  por- 
tion of  territory  by  conquest  was  never  intimated  by 
the  Executive,  nor  indeed  was  it  ever,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  suggested  upon  this  floor.  If  this  be  true, 
then,  I  repeat,  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  if  wc 
carry  out  the  measures  recommended  in  the  mes- 
sage of  December,  1847,  we  shall  prosecute  the 
war  for  objects  not  only  not  hitherto  avowed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  disavowed  by  the 
Executive,  and  which  are,  ib  my  opinion,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
country.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  this,  I  will 
compare  the  present  annual  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  former  jiiessages.  1  will  first  refer 
to  the  message  of  August  8,  1848.  In  that  com- 
munication, the  President,  after  speaking  of  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  says: 

"  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  terminate,  as  it  was  oriffin.TJIy  to 
avoid  the  existing  war  Willi  Mexico,  by  a  peace  just  and  lioii- 
orable  to  both  parties.  It  is  probable" that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  be  surmounted  in  accom])lishing  this  desirable  object  will 
be  the  adjustment  of  a  boundary  between  the  two  republics, 
which  shall  prove  satisfactory  and  convenient  to  both,  and 
such  as  neither  will  hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb.  In  the 
adjustment  of  this  boundary,  we  ought  to  pay  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  any  concessiojis  which  may  be  made  by  Mexico." 

"  .M  peace  just  and  honorable  to  both  parties^'  was 
then  avowed  to  be  the  object  of  the  war.  The 
language  is  explicit.  It  not  only  does  not  look  to 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest,  but  it 
expressly  disavows  and  disclaims  any  such  inten- 
tion.   • 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary,  he  says, 
"  iwe  ought  topaynfair  equivalent  for  any  concessions 
xohichmaybe  made  by  Mexico." 

Again,  in  the  annual  message  of  December,  1846, 
the  President  says : 

"The  war  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  peace.  It  is  hoped  that  tiie  de- 
cision of  the  Mexican  Congress,  to  which  our  last  overture 
has  been  referred,  may  result  in  a  speedy  and  honorable 
peace.  With  our  experience,  however,  of  the  imreasonable 
course  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  relax  in  the  energy  of  our  military  operations  until  the 
result  is  made  known.  In  this  view,  it  is  deemed  important 
to  hold  military  possession  of  all  the  provinces  which  have 
been  taken,  until  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been 
conch'.ded  and  ratified  by  the  two  countries. 

"  The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest; 
but  having  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorablpr  peace,  and  thereby 
secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  our  much  injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecuniary 
demands  against  Mexico." 

The  President  here  reiterates  his  disavowal  that 
the  war  has  been  "  loaged  with  a  vieio  to  conquest." 

And  again,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1847,  the 
President  tells  us : 

"  While  it  is  deemed  to  be  our  true  policy  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  thus  make  the  enemy  feel 
its  pressure  and  its  evils,  I  shall  he  at  all  times  ready,  with 
the  authority  conferred  on  me  by  the  Constitution,  and  with 
all  the  means  which  maybe  placed  at  myconimand  by  Con- 
gress, to  conclude  a  just  and  honorable  peace." 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  language  of  the  President, 
and  what  are  the  measures  proposed  by  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  ?  I  will  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  whilst  I  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  last  annual  message  of  the  Execu- 
tive.    The  President  there  says: 

"  Whilst  our  arms  have  been  everywhere  victorious,  hav- 
ing subjected  to  our  military  occupation  a  large  portion  of 
the  enemy's  country,  including  his  capital,  and  negotiations 
for  peace  having  failed,  the  important  questionsarise,  in 
what  manner  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted ;  and  what 
should  be  our  future  policy?  I  cannotdoubt  that  we  should 
secure  and  rendei  available  the  conquest  which  we  have 
already  made;  and  that,  with  this  view,  we  should  hold  and 
occupy,by  our  naval  and  military  forces,  all  the  ports,  towns, 
cities,  and  provinces  now  in  our  occupation,  or  which  may 
hereafter  fall  into  our  possession;  that  we  sliould  press  for- 
ward our  military  operations,  and  levy  such  military  contri- 
butions on  the  enemy,  as  may,  as  far  as  practicable,  defray 
the  future  expenses  ot"  the  war. 

"Had  the  Government  of  Mexico  acceded  to  the  equitable 
and  liberal  terms  proposed,  that  mode  of  adjustment  would 
have  been  preferred.  Mexico  having  declined  to  do  this, 
and  fiiiled  to  offer  any  other  terms  which  could  be  accepted 
bv  the  United  States,  the  national  honor,  no  less  than  the 
public  interests,  requires  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  increased  energy  and  power,  until  a  just  and  satisfac- 
tory peace  can  be  obtained,  fn  the  mean  time,  as  Mexico 
refuses  all  indemnity,  we  should  adopt  measures  to  indem- 
nify ourselves,  by  appropriating  permanently  a  portion  of 
her  territory.  E.irly  ai'tcr  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
New  Mexico  and  the  Californias  were  taken  possession  of 
bv  our  forces.  Our  military  and  naval  commanders  were 
ordered  to  conquer  and  hold  them,  subject  to  be  disposed  of 
by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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,  "TlKise  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  occupation, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  inomhs;  all  resistance  on  tlie 
part  o(  Mexico  liaving  ceased  witliin  their  iiniits.  I  am  sat- 
isfied tliat  tiiey  should  never  lie  surrendered  to  Mexico. 
Should  Consiress  concur  with  me  in  tliis  opinion,  and  that 
they  should  he  retained  hy  the  United  States  as  indemnity, 
I  can  perceive  no  good  reason  uiiy  the  civil  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  sliimid  not  at  once  be  extended 
over  them.  To  wait  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  such  as  we  are 
willing  to  make,  by  which  our  relations  towards  them  would 
not  be  changed,  cannot  be  good  policy ;  whilst  our  own  in- 
terest, and  that  of  tlie  people  inhabiting  them,  require  that 
a  stable,  resiionsible,  and  free  government,  under  our  au- 
thority, should,  as  soon  as  pos.=iblp,  be  established  over  them. 
Should  Congress,  therefore,  determine  to  hold  these  prov- 
inces permanently,  and  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  consid- 
ered as  constiiuent  parts  of  our  countty,  the  early  establish- 
ment of  territorial  governments  over  them  will  be  important 
for  the  more  perfect  protection  of  persons  and  property ; 
and  1  recommeiulthat  such  territorial  governments  be  estab- 
lished. Jt  will  promote  peace  andjranquillity  among  the  in- 
habitants, by  allaying  all  apprehension  that  they  may  still 
entertain  of  being  aaain  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mex- 
ico. I  invite  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress to  this  important  subject. 

"  Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  there  are  other 
Mexican  provinces  which  have  been  reduced  to  our  posses- 
sion by  conquest.  These  other  Mexican  provinces  are  now 
governed  by  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  under  the 
general  authority  which  is  conferred  upon  a  conqueror  by 
the  laws  of  war.  They  should  continue  to  be  held  as  a 
means  of  coercing  Mexico  to  accede  to  just  terms  of  peace. 
Civil  as  well  as  military  ofiicers  are  required  toconductsucli 
a  government.  Adequate  compensation,  to  be  drawn  from 
contributions  levied  on  the  enemy,  should  be  fixed  by  law 
for  such  officers' as  may  be  thus  employed.  What  further 
provision  may  become  necessary,  and  what  final  disposition 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  of  ihem,  must  depend  on  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  the  war,  and  tlie  course  which  Mexico  may 
think  proper  hereafter  to  pursue." 

Here,  then,  is  proof  abundant  that  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  war  are  changed.  By  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President,  we  are  to  render 
"  available"  the  conquests  of  Mexican  territory 
which  we  have  made.  "  We  should  adopt  measures 
to  indemnify  ourselves  by  appropj-iating  permanently 
a  portion  of  her  territory."  We  are  to  liold  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias, 
with  or  without  a  treaty.  "/  am  satisfied  that  they 
shovld'never  be  surrendered  to  Mexico,"  says  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  substitute — 
no  equivalent — no  payment  of  money,  even,  can 
change  our  relations  to  these  provinces.  In  no 
event  can  they  be  surrendered  to  Mexico.  What 
is  this  but  title  hy  conquest?  We  have,  and  we 
claim,  no  right  to  these  provinces,  over  which  we 
are  to  establish  '^  territorial  governments,'''  except 
the  right  of  the  strongest. 

The  obvious  and  striking  difference  between  the 
messages  to  which  I  have  referred,  shows  that  the  j 
policy  recommended  to  Congress  at  the  present 
time,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  that  formerly 
avowed  by  the  President.  It  rnust  be  apparent  to 
the  minds  of  all,  from  a  comparison  of  these  mes- 
sages— from  contrasting  the  objects  formerly  avow- 
,ed  by  the  President  with  his  language  now,  and 
the  measures  at  present  recommended  by  him,  that 
gentlemen  who  heretofore  have  voted  for  men  and, 
means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  may  now, 
without  affording  the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  record  their  votes  against  the  bill 
under  consideration,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  such  votes. 

But,  sir,  in  considering  the  measures  now  recom- 
mended, with  reference  to  their  effects,  we  should 
not  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  views  officially 
expressed  by  the  President.  In  looking  to  the 
consequences  of  our  action  here,  we  should  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  as  they  are 
indicated  by  resolutions  offered  in  this  Chamber, 
by  speeches  and  letters  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  Administration  party  hera  and  elsewhere, 
by  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion,  and  by  the 
tone  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press.  These  afford 
strong  indications  that  something  beyond  the  an- 
nexation of  a  portion  of  Mexican  territory  may  be 
the  consequence  of  the  measures  proposed,  and  of 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  maybe  remarked,  and  indeed  it  must  have 
struck  every  one,  that  we  have  never  had  any  dec- 
laration from  the  war-making  power  of  the  objects 
of  this  war.  -We  present  to  the  world  a  strange 
spectacle — prosecuting,  for  nearly  two  years,  a 
war,  the  objects  of  which,  down  to  this  moment, 
have  not  been  declared  by  the  war-making  power, 
nor  even,  with  any  distinctness,  by  the  Executive. 
We  have  carried  on  a  "  vigorous  war"  "  to  obtain 
an  honorable  peace,"  and  we  are  now  carrying  on 
this  war  to  obtain  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future."   Now,  these  words  mean 


just  what  the  author  of  them  may  choose  to  say 
they  mean.  They  are  indefinite;  for,  although 
they  are  broad  enough  to  cover  anything,  they  in 
fact  define  nothing.  We  must,  therefore,  in  ascer- 
taining the  olijects  and  the  possible  consequences 
of  this  war,  look  to  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  occupy  high 
stations,  and  have  great  |-jr)wer  and  influence  over 
the  public  mind.  In  forming  our  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  from  the 
measures  of  the  Administration,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  them  in  connection  with  the  expressions 
of  those  who  have  been  identified  with  its  policy, 
in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  gather  some  of  these  evidences  of 
opinion,  and  I  feel  satisfied,  sir,  that  the  question 
is  eventually  to  be,  whether  we  shall  incorporate 
the  whole  of  Mexico  with  these  United  States.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  speech  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  who  sits  before  me,  [Mr.  Hous- 
ton,] delivered  at  a  great  mass  meeting,  recently 
held  in  Tammany  Hall,  in  the.city  of  New  York. 
And,  sir,  you  will  permit  me  here  to  remark,  that 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  value  lightly  the  opinions 
of  that  gentleman,  expressed  at  such  meetings. 
They  give  a  tone  to  popular  sentiment.  They  are 
dangerous,  not  merely  from  the  effect  they  have 
upon  the  persons  present  on  such  occasions,  but 
from  the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
whole  country  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press. , 

I  find  that,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  hon- 
orable Senator  said: 

"Yon  may  escape  the  small-pox,  but  you  can  never  escape 
the  contagion  of  land-loving.  As  sure  as  you  live,  it  will 
become  a  part  of  your  nature.  There  is  not  an  American 
upon  earth  but  what  loves  land.  It  is  the  fact,  though  I  say 
so  only  in  my  coarse  and  vulgar  way.  [The  Senator  did 
kimself  great  injustice.]  (Great  applause.)  Your  ancestors, 
when  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  upon  that  famous  rock,  were 
not  long  contented  with  that  barren  spot,  but  proceeded  in 
their  might,  and^  went  on  progressing  at  Jamestown  as  well 
as  at  Plymouth,  till  all  the  country  was  possessed  by  ihem. 
From  the  first  moment  they  Landed,  they  went  on  trading 
with  the  Indians,  and  cheating  them  out  of  their  land.  Now 
the  Mexicans  are  no  better  than  Indians,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  wc  should  not  go  on  in  the  same  course  now,  and  take 
their  land." 

Well,  sir,  sentiments  such  as  these,  coming  from 
so  distinguished  a  personatje,  are  calculated  to  have 
great  weight.  The  example  here  held  out  for  imi- 
tation cannot  fail  to  Ijave  its  effect. 

You  love  land,  says  the  Senator.  "There  is  not 
an  American  on  earth  but  what  loves  land." 

Then,  sir,  the  alleged  example  of  our  ancestors 
is  appealed  to.  You  have  always  acquired  terri- 
tory in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  you  must  get 
as  much  more  as  you  can.  Such  is  the  tenor  of 
the  gentleman's  remarks. at  that  meeting. 

Sir,  no  great  effort,  no  very  strong  arguments, 
are  required  to  persuade  masses  of  people  of  the 
justice  of  measures  which  their  interest  makes 
them  but  too  willing  to  pursue;  and  when  this 
national  land-loving  propensity  is  held  up  as  a 
sufficient  justification,  it  would  surprise  us  if  it  did 
not  produce  its  natural  efiect.  It  excited  "great 
applause."  Sir,  when  the  same  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  FooTE,]  and  after  he  had  given  his  vie-ws 
upon  the  right  of  acquiring  territory  by  conquest, 
he  says: 

"The  enemy's  country  is  in  our  possession;  and  what 
shall  we  do  with  it.''  You  have  declared  what  we  shall  do 
with  it.  You  have  declared,  by  your  resolutions,  what  we 
shall  do  with  it.  We  are  not  to  withdraw  our  armies,  for 
the  present,  at  least.  Well,supposeit  turns  out  that  Mexico 
will  never  be  able  again  to  make  known  its  separate  national 
existence  to  the  civilized  world — that  we  shall  have  no  gov- 
ernment with  vvliich  vi^e  can  treat." 

Then  he  asks,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Mex- 
ico?" The  response  comes-  at  once  from  the 
crowd — "annex  it" — "annex  it." 

The  honorable  Senator,  indeed,  said,  "  I  am  not 
prepared  for  that;"  but,  sir,  it  was  evident  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it. 

This,  sir,  is  not  all.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
resolution.s  presented  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Bagby,]  one  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

"Resolved,  That  conquest  is  a  legitimate  rriode  of  acquiring 
territory,  and  so  recognized  by  the  lavs^s  and  the  universal 
practice  of  civilized  nations." 

In  connection  with  this,  and  as  indicating  what 
th6  honorable  Senator  means,  I  beg  leave  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter,  said  to  be  from  him,  which 


I  find  in  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Hannibal  City 
Gazette,"  published  on  the  27  th  of  January,  1848: 

"  Senator  Bagby  upon  Annexation. — This  United  States 
Sen.itor  has  written  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Tuscaloosa, 
in  favor  of  the  anne.xation  of  all  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
He  says : 

" '  In  every  light  wluch  I  can  view  the  present  ctmdition 
of  Mexico,  and  our  rHations  towards  her,  I  am  irresistibly 
[the  word  as  printed  was  "inevitably."  it  is  changed  at  the 
request  of  the  honorable  Senator]  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  i!0  alternative  left,  but  to  reduce  the  country  to  ab- 
solute subjection,  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws  and 
institutions  over  it.'" 

This  language  requires  no  comment. 

Again,  sir,  v/e  have  before  us  the  resolutions  of 
the  honoral^le  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson,] breathing  the  same  spirit: 

"Rcsolrcd,  That  true  policy  reijuires  the  Govprnmentof  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  its  political  and  commercial  re- 
lations upon  this  continent  by  the  annexation  of  such  contig- 
uous territoiy  as  may  conduce  to  that  end,  and  can  be  justly 
obtained;  and  ti\at  neitiier  in  such  acquisition,  nor  in  the 
territorial  organization  (hereof,  can  any  conditions  be  con- 
stitutionally imposed,  or  institutions  be  provided  for  or  estab- 
lished, inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  people  tliereof  to 
form  a  free  sovereign  State,  with  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

"licsolvcd,  That,  in  organizing  a  territorial  government  for 
territory  beloniing  to  tlie  United  States,  the  principles  of 
self-government,  upon  which  our  federative  system  rests, 
will  be  b.'st  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution-be  observed,  and  the  Confederacy  strengthened, 
by  leaving  all  questions  concerning  the  domestic  policy 
[herein  to  the  legislature  chosen  by  the  people  thereof." 

And  to  these,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Yulee]  offers  this  amendment: 

"  That  the  territory  belonging  to,  or  which  may  be  acquired 
by,  the  United  States,  is  the  common  property  of  the  Union, 
and  the  sovereignty  over  the  same  vests  in  the  people  of  the 
several  Stales  composing  the  Union. 

"Resolncd,  further,  Tliat  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
delegated  authority,  nor  the  territorial  commimity  an  inhe- 
rent right,  to  exercise  any  legislative  power  within  the  said 
territories  by  which  the  equal  right  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  and  enjoy  any  part  of  the  common 
property  may  be  impaired  or  embarrassed." 

And  then  we  have  the  resolutions  presented  to 
this  body  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana: 

"Restlved,  That  no  treaty  of  peace  can  be   made  with, 
Mexico,  having  a  proper  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  does  not  establish  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  nations  the  most  suitable  Iin5  for  military 
defence. 

"Resolved,  That  in  no  contingency  can  the  United  States 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  government 
within  the  limits  of  Mexico,  by  the  intervention  of  European 
power. 

'^.Resolved,  That  it  may  become  necessary  and  proper,  as 
it  is  within  the  constitutional  capacity  of  this  Government, 
for  the  United  States  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  territorial  api)eud- 
age." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  honorable 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  who 
have  discussed  this  bill  upon  this  floor,  have  not, 
all  of  them,  avowed  tl\|ir  interition  or  desire  to 
carry  on  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the 
whole  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  [Mr.  C.^ss] 
disavows  all  such  intention.  Whilst,  however,  he 
made  the  disavowal,  he  remarked  that  such  a  re- 
sult might  come;  and  if  it  should,  he  did  not  believe 
that  even  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  Mexico 
"  would  kill  us."  ^ 

Again:  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  [Mr.  Sevier]  states,  distinctly,  his 
opinion  that  this  issue  may  be  forced  upon  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  next  Presidential  election, 
and  clearly  avows  that,  should  the  alternative  ba 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  altogether,  without 
any  acquisition  of  territory,  or  the  subjugation  of 
the  entire  Mexican  territory,  he  goes  for  taking 
the  whole  of  Mexico. 

These  are  "  the  signs  of  the  times,"  sir;  these 
are  opinions  not  lightly  expressed;  they  emanate 
from  no  insignificant  sources.  They  are  operating 
upon  the  "public  mind,  sir — who  can  doubt  it.'  Is 
was  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  this  Chamber, 
that  it  ivould  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  war.  Perhaps,  sir,  it  is  now  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  that,  to  hear  which,  should 
awaken  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every  American  Sen- 
ator. 

These  apprehensions  may  be  but  shadows,  sir; 
but  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  If 
any  gentleman  in  this  Senate  will  look  back  to  the 
period  preceding  the  last  Presidential  election,  and 
recall  to  his  memory  the  conditioji  of  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  then,  and  compare  it 
with  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  whole  of  Mexico  now,  he  wiH,  I  think,  see 
that  the  issue  hinted  at  by  the  honorable  Senator 
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from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Sevier]  will  be  the  issue 
involved  in  the  next  Presidential  contest.  He  will 
also  see,  sh-,  that  all  the  expressions  of  opinion  to 
vi^hich  I  have  alluded  are  but  preparations  of  the 
public  mind  for  the  agitation  of  tliat  question,  as 
the  great  issue  upon  which  the  Democratic  party- 
intends  to  go  into  the  next  election  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate. 

I  now  proceed-,  Mr.  President,  to  the  considera- 
tion oPthe  second  question  that  I  propose  to  discuss, 
which  is,  the  i-ightof  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  tlie  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution, to  hold  foreign  territory  by  Jhe  title  of 
conquest  alone.  The  Constitution  of  our  Union 
was  framed  for  the  government  of  the  old  United 
States,  and  the  territory  which  they  occupied  or 
owned.  It  was^ramed  by  delegates  from  the  States 
themselves,  and  adopted  by  the  people;  it  was 
framed  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Its  powers  were 
all  delegated  powers,  and  they  are  limited  by  the 
instrument  itself.  Its  objects  were  all  defined.  It 
contemplated  no  acquisition  of  territory  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Union.  True,  the  treaty-making 
power  was  therein  given  te  the  General  Govern- 
ment, as  also  was  the  loar-making  poioer,  but  it  was 
for  purposes  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  purposes  are  set  forth  with  exactness 
in  the  preamble: 

"  Wt',  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establisli  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  tlie  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

These  were  the  objects  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed — "  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare"  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact.  It  contemplates  no  exten- 
sion of  its  benefits  beyond  the  parties  to  the  instru- 
ment. The  power  was  given  to  Congress  to  admit 
new  States;  but,  evidently,  the  power  so  granted 
had  reference  to  new  States  erected  within  the  old 
territory.  This  was  the  view  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  continued 
to  be  entertained,  until  the  period  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  by  Mr.  Jefferson'.  That  purchase 
was  never  justified  by  its  distinguished  projector 
on  the  ground  of  its  constitutionality,  but  purely 
and  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case. 

I  propose  to  trace,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  great 
departure  that  has  taken  place  from  the  true  intent 
of-the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  and  to  show 
how,  step  by  step,  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  claim  for'  the  United  States  the 
power  to  take  an4  hold  foreign  territory,  simply  by 
the  right  of  conquest.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Jefl'er- 
son  himself  justified  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana 
was  acquired  solely  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  It 
was  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  jsrosperity  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  States  thut  an  outlet, 
through  the  river  Mississippi,  should  be  obtained 
for  their  produce.  When  I  speak  of  the  doubtful 
power  which  was  exercised  in  the  formation  of  that 
treaty,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood,  hov/ever, 
as  not  intending  to  depreciate  or  undervalue,  in  any 
degree,  the  vast  advantages  arising  from  it.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
annexation  of  that  large  extent  of  country.  But 
I  was  about  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
on  the  subject.  In  his  letter  to  Judge  Brecken- 
ridge,  in  August,  1803,  he  says: 

"This  treaty  must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses, 
because  both  have  important  functions  to  exercise  respect- 
ins  it.  Tliey,  I  presume,  will  see  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try, in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  hi  to  secure  a  good 
which  would  otherwise  probably  be  never  again  in  their 
power.  But  I  suppose  they  mus't  then  appeal  to  the  nation 
for  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  approving  and 
confirming  an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  au- 
thorized. The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  fur  incorporating  foreign 
nalions  into  our  Union.  The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fu- 
gitive occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their 
country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The 
Legislature,  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subleties, 
and  risking  them.selves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and 
piy  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing 
for  them  unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would  have  done 
for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is 
the  care  of  a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in 
purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory,  and  saying  to 
him  when  of  age,  'I  did  this  for  your  good.  I  pretend  to  no 
right  to  bind  you.  You  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get  out 
of  the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself 
for  you.'  Hut  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and 
Iheir  act  of  indenniity  will  eonfirjn  and  not  weaken  the  Con- 
stitution by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines." 


The  same  gentleman  again  says,  in  his  letter  to 
Levi  Lincoln,  dated  August  .30,  1803: 

"  On  further  consideration  as  to  the  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  respecting  Louisiana,  I  have  thought  it  better, 
in.-itead  of  enumerating  the  powers  which  Congress  may  ex- 
ercise, to  give  them  the  same  powers  they  have  as  to  other 
portions  of  the  Union  generally,  and  to  enumerate  the  spe- 
cial exceptions,  in  some  such  form  as  the  following : 

"  Louisiana  is  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  ;  its 
white  inhabitants  shall  be  citizens,  and  stand,  as  to  their 
rights  and  obligations,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  analogous  stations.  Save  only 
that  as  to  the  portion  thereof  lying  north  of  an  east  and  west 
line  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  river,  no  new 
State  shall  be  established,  nor  any  grants  of  land  made  other 
than  to  Indians,  in  exchange  for  equivalent  portions  of  land 
occupied  by  them,  until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
shall  be  made  for  tlie.se  purposes. 

"  Florida,  also,  whensoever  it  may  be  rightfully  obtained, 
shall  become  apart  of  the  United  States;  its  white  inliabil- 
ants  shall  thereupon  be  citizens,  and  shall  stand,  as  to  their 
rights  and  obligations,  on  the  sanie  footing  with  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  analogous  situations. 

"  I  quote  this  for  your  con.sideration,  observing  that  the 
less  that  is  said  ahout.any  constitutional  difficulty  the  bet- 
ter; and  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  Congress  to  do  wliat  is 
necessary  m  silence." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Wilson  C.  Nicholas, 
dated  September  7,  1803,  he  also  says: 

"  But  when  I  consider  that  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
are  precisely  fi.ved  by  the  treaty  of  1783— that  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United 
States — I  cannot  help  believing  the  intention  was  not  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  admit  into  tlie  Union  new  States  which 
should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and  under 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  acting.  £  do  not 
believe  it  was  meant  they  might  receive  England,  Ireland, 
Holland,  &c.,  into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your  con- 
struction. When  an  instrument  admits  two  constructions — 
the  one  safe,  the  other  dangerous ;  the  one  precise,  the  other 
indefinite — I  prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise.  I  had 
rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,  where 
it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a  construction 
that  would  make  our  powers  boundless.  Our  peculiar  se- 
curity is  in  the  possession  of  a  written  Constitution.  Let 
us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construction.  I  say  the 
same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant  of 
the  treaty-making  power  as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  jve 
have  no  Constitiition.  If  it  has  bounds,  they  can  be  no 
others  than  the  dafimtions  of  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment gives.  It  specifies  and  delineates  the  operations  per- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Government,  and  gives  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  carry  these  into  execution.  Whatever  of  these 
enumerated  objects  is  proper  for  a  law,  Congress  may  make 
the  law,  whatever  is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a 
treaty,  the  President  and  Senate  may  enter  into  the  treaty; 
whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial  sentence,  the  judges 
may  pass  the  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
their  enumeration  of  powers  is  defective.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  go  on,  then,  perfect- 
ing it,  by  adding,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
those  powers  which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting." 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  these  letters^ave  heretofore 
been  frequently  referred  to,  but  they  have  such  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject  I  am  considering,  that 
I  shall  be  excused  for  calling  your  attention  to  them 
at  this  time. 

Nor  was  this,  sir,  the  opinion  of  that  distin- 
guished statesman  alone.  Similar  views,  I  am 
satisfied,  were  maintained  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
I  know  that  the  venerable"  John  Q-uincy  Adams 
avowed  and  maintained  the  same  opinions;  and 
such  indeed  were  the  sentiments  of  many  of  our 
ablest  and  wisest  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  General  acquiescence, 
subsequently,  seems  to  have  made  it  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  treaty-making  power  may 
annex  foreign  territory  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  acquisition  of  territory  was  that  of  Flor- 
ida, which,  Senators  will  bear  in  mind,  was  also 
effected  by  treaty.  Recently,  and  lastly,  came  the 
annexation  of  T»xas.  In  this  last  instance,  how- 
ever, the  treaty-making  power  having  been  appeal- 
ed to  in  vain,  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding 
was  adopted  to  evade  the  restrictions  by  which  that 
power  was  trammelled.  The  two-thirds  vote  was 
found  inconvenient  by  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
and  recourse  was  )iad  to  annexation  hj  joint  resolu- 
tion, whereby  the  new  territory  was  made  a  part  of 
our  Union,  and  tliat,  too,  in  this  body  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority. Treaties  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  the  smaller  States  have  equal  weight  with 
the  larger;  but  if  new  territory  can  be  annexed  to 
the  Union  by  a  hare  majority  of  both  Houses,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  security  of  the  weaker  members 
of  the  old  Confederacy,  whose  rights  may  thus  be 
sacrificed  by  the  addition  of  States,  comparatively 
without  population,  whenever  it  may  suit  a  domi-^ 
nant  party  to  adopt  such  a  policy.?  We  had  gone 
so  far  beyond  the  construction  put  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to  believe  that  the 
treaty-making  power  could  annex  foreign  territory; 
but  it  has  been,  I  think,  but  seldom  contended  that 


foreign  territory  could  be  annexed  by  any  other 
mode.  The  Federal  Constitution  has  been  regarded 
as  a  compact  between  the  original  States,  and  what- 
ever the  operation  of  the  contract  might  be  in  other 
respects,  the  several  States,  be  their  size  what  flj^ 
may,  were  to  have  an  equal  representation  in  this 
body.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  being  required  to  sanc- 
tion a  treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  there 
would  always  be  something  like  safety  in  a  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  When  the  proposition  to 
annex  Texas  was  presented,  the  constitutional 
majority  could  not  be  obtained.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  had  made 
annexation  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  decree 
of  that  convention  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  decree  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  shape 
of  joint  resolutions;  and  thus  was  the  check  and 
safeguard  provided  by  the  Constitution  broken 
down,  and  the  new  principle  established,  that  for- 
eign territory  may  be  annexed  by  the  passage  of 
joint  resolutions  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  President.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  going  quite  far  enough, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pause  here.  But  no,  sir;  we 
are  now  required  to  take  another  and  a  bolder  step, 
and  to  recognize  the  principle  that  foreign  territory 
— territory  which  has  never  been  the  property  of 
this  country — may  be  acquired  and  incorporated 
into  this  Union  by  the  mere  right  of  conquest. 
However  barbarous  this  mode  of  acquisition  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  recognized  under  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But,  sir,  I  do  deny  that,  under  our  consti- 
tutional compact,  under  the  bond-entered  into  by 
the  States  with  each  other,  permanent  acquisition 
of  territory  can  thus  be  made. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senate  by  dwelling  upon  this  branch  of  my  sub- 
ject; but  will  now  proceed,  sir,  to  consider  the 
third  question,  upon  which  I  propose  to  make  a 
few  remarks — the  expediency  of  the  proposed  an- 
nexation of  new  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  possessions. 

The  annexation  of  any  portion  of  Mexico  to  this 
Union  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  deprecate^d,  first, 
and  principally,  because  we  can  effect  no  annexa- 
tion without  raising  a  question  which  we  cannot 
but  consider  the  most  dangerous  that  can  possibly 
be  agitated  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  the  question 
of  slavery. 

On  this  subject,  sir,  we  have  before  us  resolu- 
tions from  various  States  expressing  theiiidecided 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery, 
which  may,  and  probably  will  follow,  and  be  con- 
sequentupon  any  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory. 
I  am  aware  that  the  policy  indicated  by  these 
resolutions,  and  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  it  is 
called,  has  been  terrned  an  "  aggressive  policy,^'  on 
the  part  of  the  free  States.  In  behalf  of  those 
States,  at  any  rate  the  one  frorn  which  1  come,  1 
beg  leave  to  deny  that  the  policy  can  justly  be 
termed  "aggressive."  It  is  the  course  indicated 
by  a  due  regard  to  their  safety  and  the  protection 
of  their  rights  and  interests. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  made  under  the  old  Con- 
federation, was  intended  to  settle,  and  regarded  as 
settling,  the  whole  question,  as  to  the  States  of  this 
Union  in  which  slavery  should  be  pennitted  to 
exist. 

This  was  the  ordinance,  forever  "  unallerable  but 
by  common  consent,'''  in  full  force  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed  and  adopted.  The  Constitution 
was  ratified  with  reference  to  it.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  compact,  and  one  of  the  early  acts 
of  the  first  Congress,  under  that  Constitution,  was 
a  recognition,  or  rather  adoption  of  it,  as  an  exist- 
ing fundamental  laio. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Consti- 
tution was  the  distribution  of  powef  among  the 
States.  The  representation  of  the  slave  population 
was  a  matter  of  compromise  between  the  States. 
Neither  the  free  nor  slave-holding  States  looked  to 
the  acquisition  of  any  territory  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  States  and  territory  then  in  existence.  To 
that  compromise  we  conscientiously  adhere.  We 
hold  fast  to  the  spirit  and  inteiit  of  the  Constitution. 
We  have  already  submitted  to  the  introduction  of 
new  States,  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated,  which 
have  been  created  outof  foreign  territory,  and  which 
were  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
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Constitution.  We  have  recently  acquiesced  in  an 
addition  to  our  slave-iiolding  territory,  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  larger  than  eight  or  nine  of  the 
old  thirteen  States,  and  out  of  which  new  States 
^re  to  be  created. 

We  say  to  the  South,  we  can  go  no  further. 
The  free  States  take  this  ground.  We  want  no 
more  territory.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  in- 
troduction of  new  slave-holding  States  from  foreign 
territory,  acquired  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  cannot  consent  to  go  beyond  the  point 
at  which  wc  have  already  arrived.  Our  views  upon 
this  question  are  different  from  yours;  we  claim  to 
be  as  conscientious  as  you;  we»regard  slavery  as  a 
great  moral  evil,  and  cannot  consent  to  its  further 
extension.  We  regard  the  institution  of  slavery, 
not  only  as  a  moral  evil,  but  we  look  upon  it,  also, 
as  a  great  political  evil.  The  people  of  the  south- 
ern States  are  represented  in  Congress,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  population,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  their  property.  This  is  a  political  evil, 
to  the  increase  of  which  we  cannot  consent. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  tell  us  that  a  re- 
striction will  never  be  submitted  to  by  the  South. 
Each  party  is  equally  positive,  and  conceding  that 
both  are  equally  honest  in  the  assertion  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  rights,  is  it  not  evident, 
that,  with  the  feelings  which  are  manifested  on 
this  subject,  you  hazard  the  safety  of  the  Union, 
by  the  contemplated  addition  to  your  limits? 

I  have  before  referred  to  the  resolutions  and 
amendments  of  tiie  Senators  from  New  York  and 
Florida,  [iVIr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Yulee,]  on 
this  suljject,  and  already,  in  anticipation  of  what  is 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  this  war,  has  this  ques- 
tion been  debated  here.  What,  then,  I  would  ask, 
sir,  is  the  true  and  patriotic  course  to  be  pursued? 
Why,  to  acquire  no  more  territory,  and  thus  avoid 
this  element  of  strife  and  discord.  You  have  al- 
ready territory  enough,  extending  itself  throughout 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  God  has  blessed 
you  with  what  is  eufHcient — why,  then,  do  you 
desire  to  add  to  your  wide  possessions?  Will 
it  enhance  your  power  and  importance  as  a  na- 
tion ?  No,  sir;  years,  if  not  centui-ies,  must  roll 
by,  before  your  population  can  o(jpupy  the  terri- 
tory which  you  now  possess.  Then  why  adopt  a 
course  that  cannot  fail  to  agitate  our  Union  to  its 
very  centre?  Why,  sir,  I  would  ask,- shall  we 
force  upon  ourselves  this  fearful  issue?  For  my- 
self, I  can  see  no  possible  good  that  can  arise  from 
it;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  avoid  see- 
ing that  it  is  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  fraught 
with  evils  of  the  most  dangerous  and  appalling 
character. 

But,  sir,  there  is  still  another,  and,  perhaps,  not 
much  less  important  point  of  view,  in  which  this 
matter  is  to  be  regarded.  Looking  to  the  proba- 
bility that  we  are  to  be  encumbered  with  the  v/hole 
of  Mexico;  that  "  manifest  destiny, "or  some  other 
equally  potent  cause,  is  to  force  us  to  tlie  embrace 
of  this  loathsome  "dead  body" — looking  to  the 
probability  of  such  being  the  result  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  led  to  another  consideration.  There  are  in 
Mexico,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  about 
5,000,000  of  Indians.  These  Indians,  sir,  are 
ftQ&  men,  and  under  our  form  of  Govertiment  must 
be  permitted  to  e.njoy  the  rights  which  belong  to 
freemen.  They  are,  it  must  be  granted,  an  igno- 
rant and  uneducated  race;  but  what  of  that  ?  You 
cannot,  on  that  account,  refuse  them  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  these  rights.  This  reasoning,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  applies  to  a  portion,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  of  Mexico.  Annex  them,  sir,  and 
make  them  a  portion  of  your  countrymen,  and 
what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  Besides  these  five 
millions  of  Indians,  you  will  perhaps  have  two 
millions  more,  belonging  to  'the  mixed  races,  or 
castes,  as  they  are  called,  varying  in  color,  and  pos- 
sessing every  variety  of  complexion.  What  will 
you  do  with  this  population?  Will  our  friends 
from  the  South  agree  that  this  portion  of  your 
American  population,  as  it  will  then  be,  shall  have 
all  the  rights  of  freemen  conferred  upon  them? 
Are  they  prepared  for  this?  and  are  they  ready  to 
endow  them,  among  other  rights,  with  the  rightof 
being  eligible  to  seals  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ? 

Mr.  FooTE.  If  the  Senator  desires  a  reply,  I 
•would  say,  that  I  should  be  wholly  unwilling  to 
confer  upon  them  political  rights  at  present;  and  I 


will  add,  that  since  1835,  not  a  single  one  of  them 
has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  believe  the  authorities  differ 
upon  that  point.  However,  be  that,  as  it  may,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  question  at  present. 
The  honorable  Senator  would  not  have  them  on 
this  floor  immediately,  but  it  would  come  to  this 
result  eventually.  You  must  give  them  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  be 
done  now,  or  twenty  years  hence.  They  will  not, 
in  the  meanwhile,  change  their  complexions,  their 
habits,  nor  their  natures,  although  they  may  be 
somewhat  better  informed. 

I  do  not  know  what  term  of  probation  they  would 
have  to  submit  to;  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  which 
is,  that  if  you  annex  these  people  by  conquest,  or 
by  treaty,  and  do  not  extend  to  them  the  rights  of 
other  citizens,  you  violate  one  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions 
— one  of  the  earliest  principles  avowed  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution — tJie  right  of  $«//-got"- 
crnment.  Will  you  deny  to  them  this  right?  You 
cannot  do  so.  It  would  be  an  utter  violation,  I  re- 
peat, of  the  great  principle  upon  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  based,  that  all  government  is  of  the  people, 
and  emanates  from  them.  To  deny  to  these  people 
the  rights  of  citizens,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the 
principles  on  which  our  Revolution  was  founded. 

Mr.  Sevier.  Do  I  understand  the  honorable 
Senator  to  say,  that  there  are  two  millions  of  blacks 
in  Mexico?   There  are  but  six  thousand  negroes. 

Mr.  Greene.  My  authority  is  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Bei.l.    The  Senator  was  speaking  of  cashes. 

Mr.  Sevier.  In  regard  to  the  negroes  and  In- 
dians, they  have  never  exercised  the  right  of  voting; 
they  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  unless  they 
have  been  taxed. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  some  instances,  a  property 
qualification  is  required. 

Mr.  Foote.  According  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  it  was 
inexpedient  to  permit  any  but  the  "  white  inhabit- 
ants" to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Lou- 
isiana. Does  the  Senator  concur  with  his  own 
chosen  authority  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Senator  may  have  so  under- 
stood me;  but  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  my  political  life,  he  would  not  suppose  that 
I  concurred  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  everything.  I 
do  concur  in  some  of  the  views  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  Constitution;  but  1  must 
say,  that  I  have  agreed  but  seldom  with  liimupon 
matters  of  State  policy.  I  referred  to  him  as  being 
high  authority,  and  particularly  on  account  of  his 
having  been  the  projector  of  the  acquisition  of  Loif- 
isiana.  I  also  referred  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  other 
great  men  of  that  period.  1  gave  these  opinions, 
coming  from  different  sources,  in  order  to  show 
you  the  doubts  which  then  existed  with  reference 
to  the  power  of  making  additions  to  the  established 
limits  of  our  country. 

But,  sir,  one  of  the  projects  under  contemplation 
seems  to  be,  to  hold  iVIexico  as  a  "territorial  ap- 
pendage." I  will  not  anticipate  what  my  honorable 
friend  from  Indiana  has  to  say  upon  that  subject. 
I  have  simply  to  remark,  that  if  you  attempt  to 
hold  any  portion  of  Mexico  by  conquest,  it  involves 
the  necessity  of  keeping  on  foot  a  large  standing 
army.  No  one,  who  will  reflect  for  an  instant  on 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Mejcico,  can  suppose 
that  you  will  be  able  to  hold  that,  country  as  you 
do  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  possession  of  their 
territory  will  make  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  stand- 
ing army,  which  standing  army  cannot  be  less 
than  the  force  with  which  you  have  conquered  the 
whole  country. 

A  single  word  now,  sir,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  army,  and  I  shall  cease  to 
occupy  your  time  and  attention.  I  say,  then,  sir, 
that  according  to  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
this  question,  the  increase  of  the  army,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  under  consideration,  would  tend 
to  make  the  difficulties  of  our  position  greater  than 
they  now  are,  and  to  protract  the  war.  Y^ou  have 
in  Mexico  at  present  an  army  of  ab9ut  forty-five 
thousand  men,  and  you  have  the  power,  under 
existing  laws,  to  enlist  an  additional  force  of  eight 
thousand.  Without  this  bill,  you  have  authority, 
then,  already,  to  keep  an  army  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  Mexico.  With  a  force  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  you  have  conquered  a  great  por- 


tion, and  the  most  valuable  portion  too,  of  her  ter- 
ritory. That  is,  I  believe,  about  the  number  of 
troops  that  were  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  With  an 
army  of  only  six  thousand  men,  you  have  entered 
and  become  possessed  of  her  capital.  Her  Gov- 
ernment is  entirely  prostrated  and  powerless — her 
army  is  dispersed — she  has  no  power  to  raise 
money,  and  no  spirit  to  raise  men  ;  and,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  you  now  ask  authority  to  organize 
ten  new  regiments  of  regulars  and  twenty  of  vol- 
unteers, to  enable  you  to  retain  possession  of  that 
which  you  have  acquired,  and  to  make  further 
conquests. 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  perfectly  evident,  that  this 
increase  cannot  be  necessary  for  any  legitimate 
object — any  object,  at  least,  in  promoting  which  I 
can  concur.  If  you  persevere  an^  subjugate  the 
rest  of  Mexico,  and  annihilate  even  the  shadow  of 
a  government  that  is  left  to  her,  with  whom  are 
you  to  negotiate?  What  power  on  her  part  will 
there  be  to  make  a  treaty?  You  can  institute  no 
authority  which  can  give  any  sort  of  permanence 
to  any  treaty  that  may  be  made  with  you.  You 
may,  it  is  true,  send  out  your  armies  and  take 
possession  of  the  remaining  Slates;  but  of  what 
avail  will  it  be,  unless  you  continue  your  military 
occupation  of  them?  These,  sir,  are  questions 
which  force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  You 
will  not  have  a  peace,  but  you  will  iiave  the  lohole 
of  Metico;  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Very  properly  asked,  "  what  will  you  do  with  it?" 
I  am  very  much  afraid,  sir,  that  honorable  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  will  have  so 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  such  a  state  of  things 
— will  have  so  encouraged  the  land-loving  disposi- 
tion, which,  we  are  told,  is  so  irresistible  in  its 
power,  and  so  characteristic  of  our  countrymen — 
that,  when  our  people  are  asked  what  shall  be  done 
with  it,  the  answer  of  too  many  of  them  will  be, 
"t9«ne.r  il— annex  it."  Of  all  the  evils  that  can 
befall  this  country,  Mr.  President,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  the  greatest.  Regarding  it  as 
such,  and  looking  to  the  probability  of  such  a  re- 
sult, growing  out  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Executive,  1  cannot  sanction  these  measures.  I 
would  vote,  as  readily  as  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor,  for  any  supplies  of  men  or  means  necessary 
for  tiie  safety  of  the  gallant  spirits  who  compose 
the  army,  did  I  believe  them  to  be  in  any  danger. 
I  shrink  from  no  responsibility  that  may  be  incur- 
red in  taking  proper  care  of  them;  but,  under  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  not  my  intention, 
nor  do  I  think  I  can  be  induced  by  any  considera- 
tion, to  vote  for  any  increase  of  the  military  force 
of  the  country. 


THE  MEXICAN  aUESTION. 
SPEECH    OF    MR.    BREESE, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  14,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 

the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 

military  force — 

Mr.  BREESE  said: 

Mr.  President,:  I  never  rise  in  this  presence, 
upon  the  most  ordinary  occasion,  either  to  explain 
or  defend  a  measure  purely  local  in  its  character, 
without  some  embarrassment;  and  that  feeling  is 
greatly  increased,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  when 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  are 
under  discussion,  calling  forth,  as  those  have,  con- 
nected with  this  bill,  the  best  efforts  of  the  most 
distinguished  memljers  of  this  body.  Nothing, 
sir,  but  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  duty  I  owe 
to  the  State  which  has  honored  me  so  much,  and 
whose  patriotism  has  been  so  signally  exhibited 
from  the  very  commencement  of  this  war,  and 
whose  people  take  the  deepest  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress and  success,  could  have  broken  the  silence  I 
had  imposed  upon  myself,  so  far  as  the  mere  object 
of  the  bill  itself  is  concerned.  It  is  upon  those 
great  topics,  which  throw  the  bill  quite  into  the 
shade,  that  I  wish  to  express  my  opinions  fully 
and  without  reserve — premising,  however,  that 
they  are  my  own  individual  opinions,  for  which 
neither  the  Administration,  nor  any  member  of  it, 
nor  the  party  with  which  I  act,  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  responsible.     They  have  been  formed  after 
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much  careful  deliberation  and  anxious  inquiry, 
and  with  a  desire  solely  to  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions; and  if  they  are  unsound,  or  of  wicked 
and  dangerous  tendency,  or  impracticable,  they 
will  find  no  echo  in  the  pubbc  heart,  and  influence 
in  no  degree  the  public  judgment.  My  State,  sir, 
has  a  right  to  this  expression  from  me,  to  enable 
it  to  judge  if  I  properly  sustain  here  the  important 
relation  their  partiality  has  created  between  us, 
and  if  I  fully  meet  all  the  responsibilities  which  it 
imposes  upon  me.  I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  people 
of  that  great  and  patriotic  Slate  take  the  most 
lively  interest  in  this  war,  and  in  all  the  questions 
connected  with  it;  and  look  with  confidence  and 
hope  to  some  grand  achievement  as  its  final  result. 
From  its  inception,  on  the  first  call  to  arms  to  repel 
the  aggressive  act  of  Mexico,  and  to  punish  her 
for  her  injustice  and  her  wanton  invasion  of  our 
territory,  the. people  there,  with  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  were  found  on  the  side  of  their  country,  the 
only  strife  among  them  being  a  generous  rivalry 
as  to  who  could  best  serve  it  in  the  hour  of  its 
need.  Eight  thousand  of  its  choicest  chivalry 
offered  themselves  at  the  call,  of  whom  four  thou- 
sand were  accepted,  who  repaired  at  on^e  to  the 
field,  with  an  alacrity  never  before  manifested,  and 
in  the  campaign  which  followed,  covered  them- 
selves with  undying  glory. 

It  was  my  fortune,  sir,  to  be  addressing  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session,  on  the  three-million  bill, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  hard  -fought  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  when  my  thoughts,  as  they  had  often  done 
before,  turned  to  those  noble  spirits,  my  neighbors 
and  my  friends,  who  had  left  all  the  fond  endear- 
ments of  home — severing  those  dear  I'amily  ties 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate — to  do  battle 
for  their  country  in  a  foreign  land,  inspired  only 
by  the  fervor  of  a  generous  patriotism,  when  I 
■was  prompted  thus  to  speak  of  them: 

"They  liave  proved,  by  the  sufferings  they  have  endured 
by  disease,  and  liy  perl'orininc  llie  most  wonderful  inarclies 
in  modern  ti{iies — advancing  foi  ty  miles  in  a  day,  bivouac-k- 
ins at  night  vviih  half  rations,  and  showing,  hy  their  discipline 
and  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  that  they  can  be  relied  upon 
in  any  and  every  emergency ;  and  though  it  has  been  denied 
them  to  paiticipate  in  the  perils  of  tlie  battle-field,  tliey  have 
given  the  strongest  assurances,  thatin  it  they  would  not  tail 
to  reap  a  full  harvest  of  glory." 

That  prophecy,  sir,  was  at  that  very  moment 
fact;  at  that  very  hour  they  were  gathering  glory 
at  the  cannon's  mouth — and  so  long  as  Buena  Vista 
shall  be  a  familiar  word — so  long  as  the  tnountains 
there,  in  whose  sight  they  fought  and  fell,  shall 
lift  their  summits  to  the  sky — so  long  will  the  val- 
orous deeds  of  the  gallant  lllinoians  be  remember- 
ed and  rehearsed.  At  Cerro  Gordo,  too,  sir,  they 
exhibited  like  evidences  of  gallantry — exalting  by 
their  deeds,  not  only  the  character  of  their  Slate, 
but  of  the  whole  country,  to  which  they  had  so 
signally  manifested  their  devotion.  These  troops, 
sir,  were  of  the  best  blood  of  the  State  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  character  at  home,  each  one  of  whom, 
in  battle,  felt  as  if  he  had  not  only  the  character 
of  his  country  to  sustain,  but  his  own  iiidividual 
character,  and  that  made  them  then — as  they  will 
be  ever — invincible.  And,  sir,  so  far  as  the  imme- 
diate object  of  this  bill  is  concerned,  and  in  answer 
to  the  remark  that  the  troops  cannot  be  raised  by 
it  in  any  reasonable  time,  I  should  not  fear  to 
pledge  myself  that  on  its  being  known  that  it  had 
become  a  law,  one-half  of  the  whole  number  can 
be  there  instantly  raised,  of  the  same  material  and 
under  the  same  inspiration.  The  people  of  that 
State,  sir,  are  fully  impressed  with  the  justice  of 
this  war,  and  the  denunciations  indulged  in  here 
and  elsewhere  ugainst  the  Executive  as  its  author, 
wilUhave  no  effect  upon  them  to  turn  them  to  peace, 
or  to  oppose  the  Government  in  any  of  its  measures 
to  carry  it  on  vigorously  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country;  and  they  are  not  to  be  appalled 
at  the  unfortunate  results  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  Senators,  may  flow  from  it,  nor  can  they  be 
made  to  think  they  will  be  so,dreadful  as  they  have 
been  depicted.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  from 
indicHtions  which  I  thought  I  saw  when  this  bill 
•was  first  reported  from  the  Comrnittee  on  Military 
Affairs,  that  it  would  receive  the  general  assent  of 
this  body,  and  that  those  denunciations  to  which 
we  have  listened  so  long  would  have  been  reserved 
for  some  more  favorable  occasion,  when  the  prog- 
ress of  no  great  public  measure  would  be  impeded 
by  them,  and  a  better  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
most  unlimited  discussion  and  the  widest  range  of 


debate;  but  in  this  I  have  been  disappointed,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  further  delay,  I  must  endeavor  to 
repel  these  assaults,  and  place  the  Administration, 
and  those  who  support  it,  right  before  the  country, 
and  furnish  a  justification  for  their  and  our  conduct. 
Senators  need  not  think  this  war  is  unpopular;  in 
this  they  deceive  themselves.  Every  successful 
war  is  popular;  and  bold  declarations  that  this  is 
unjust  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  are  to  pass  upon  our  conduct. 
The  people,  sir,  will  not  be  deluded  by  such  dec- 
larations: they  will  require  of  those  who  make  them 
to  sustain  them  by  facts,  by  reasoning,  and  by  fair 
argument;  and  I  call  upon  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  to  demonstrate,  if  they  can, 
with  all  their  legal  acumen,  acknowledged  ability, 
and  power  of  investigation,  why  it  is  that  the  war 
is  unjust  and  unconstitutionally  cominenced.'  They 
will  reply,  that  it  was  by  the  removal  of  our  troops 
to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  that  such  removal 
was  an  act  of  war;  and  being  ordered  by  the  Pres- 
ident, he  acted  therein  in  a  maimer  not  warrant- 
j  ed  by  the  Constitution.  This  allegation  involves, 
I  necessarily,  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
I  boundary;  and  if  it  has  been  established — as  I 
think  it  has  been — that  the  river  was  the  true  and 
only  boundary  of  Texas,  the  right  to  have  our 
forces  there,  to  prevent  a  threatened  invasion,  can- 
not be  controverted.  And  here,  sir,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  discuss  this  point,  at  length,  inasmuch 
as  the  argument  of  my  honorable  colleague  upon 
it  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  been  most  clear  and  con- 
vincing. He  has  shed  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
it — has  so  brilliantly  illuminated  it — that  none  can 
any  longer  be  in  error,  or  go  astray,  except  from 
mere  design  and  wanton  perversity.  I  accord  with 
him,  sir,  fully,  in  all.liis  views  on  that  point;  and 
to  show,  sir,  that  it  is  not  a  sudden  opinion  and 
hastily  formed,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  the  speech  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver  in  June, 
1844,  on  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator 
of  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  pending;  the  treaty 
of  annexation.  After  stating  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  Mexico  and  Tftias, 
I  said: 

"In  1835,  Santa  Anna,  then  a  victorious  general  abandoning 
tlie  cause  of  republicanism,  declared  in  favor  of  a  central 
government  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  ?t;ites  was,  in 
effect,  abolished,  and  all  power,  civil  and  military,  consolida- 
ted in  one  man..  Many  of  the  States,  as  all  "  the  old  thirteen" 
did,  took  up  arms  in  di  fence  of  their  rights  and  of  their  sover- 
eignty, as  guarantied  by  the  federative  system  of  1824.  But 
the  power  of  the  usurper  was  irresistible.  State  after  State 
was  subdued,  until  finally,  save  in  Texas  alone  of  all  the 
Mexican  t^tntes,  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  was  extinguished; 
there  alone  it  was  guarded  with  anxims  vigilance.  Texas 
refused  to  submit  to  the  dictator,  and  resort  was  had  by  the 
people  to  resist  his  power  to  the  same  means  our  ancestors 
adopted,  to  free  themselves  from  colonial  vas.--alage  and 
maintain  their  independence.  They  never  abandoned  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico',  so  long  as  a  hope  rF'niained 
of  its  trinniph,  but  battled  manfully  for  it  throughout  the  year 
1835;  and  in  many  a  hard  fought  contiict  the  Texans  were 
victorious.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  a  solemn  declaration 
of  the  delegates  of  the  people  was  published,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  they  had  recourse  to  arms  in  defence  of  the  re- 
publican piinciples  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1834  ;  lliat 
they  would  adhere  with  fidelity  to  the  Mexican  Confederacy 
so  long  as  it  should  be  governed  by  the  constituiion  and  laws 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  their  political  rights;  and  ap- 
pealing to  other  members  of  the  Confederacy,  pledged  their 
aid  to  such  of  them  as  would  resist  the  military  despotism 
then  being  established  within  their  borders.  No  other  State 
but  Texas  dared  to  resist;  and  she,  unaided  and  alone,  hav- 
ing no  France  to  come  to  her  assistance,  as  v/e  had,  defied 
and  resisted  the  power  of  the  usurper.  A  nevv  conveniion 
of  the  people  assembled  r,:\  the  1st  of  March,  1836;  and  al- 
though the  country  was  invaded  by  Santa  Anna  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  ttie  Alamo  at  Bexar  taken  by  assault 
though  gallantly  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  Travis,  Crockett,  and  Bowie,  who 
were  all  put  to  death  ;  Fanning  and  his  force  captured,  and 
treacherously  and  inhumanly  massacred,  and  desolation 
brooding  over  Texas;  in  the  mid- 1  of  all  this,  a  regularly  organ- 
ized convention  assembled,  and  published  their  "  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  formed  a  constitution  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  for  their  approval,  and  in  fifty  days  thereafter 
— on  the  Ulst  of  April,  on  the  hanks  of  the  San  Jacinto — 
proved  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  and  rewrote  it  in  charac- 
ters of  blood." 

1  then  said,  sir,  that — 

"  The  present  government  or  supreme  power  of  Mexico 
has  no  right  to  subjugate  Texas.  And  here  i  am  opposed  by 
the  admissions  of  all,  who  have  written  and  spoken  upon 
this  subject,  that  she  has  such  right.  If  she  has  the  right, 
whence  did  she  derive  it.'  Has  England  a riii/iao  subjugate 
us  if  she  can,  by  a  war  undertaken  for  that  express  purpose.' 
No,  sir;  no  nation  has  a  right  to  commence  an  unjust  war 
of  aggression  upon  a  peaceable  neighbor,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  such  nation  to  its  power  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
conquest.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  those 
great  principles  of  justice  he  has  established. 

"  Te.xas  was  never  a  party  to  the  present  established  Gov- 
ermnent  of  Mexico.    She  was  a  party  to  her  federative  sys- 


tem, hut  not  to  her  central  despotism,  and  owes  to  it  no 
fealty.  Hit  history,  as  already  recited,  iiroves  this;  and  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  being  in  that  position  towards 
Mexico,  she  has  a  right  to  maintain  it  if  she  can  ;  and  a  war 
waged  to  drive  her  from  it,  and  subjugate  her  to  a  power  she 
has  always  repudiated,  would  be  a  warcomjnenced  in  wrong, 
waged  unjustly,  and  its  authors,  aiders  and  abettors,  should 
receive,  as  they  would  deserve,  the  execrations  of  the 
world." 

And,  Mr.  Presitrent,  I  entertain  these  opinions 
now;  and  I  assert  that  the  whole  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  Texas  with  Mexico  show  that  the  for- 
mer was  never  a  party  to  any  other  system  of 
government,  asacomponent  part  of  the  latter,  than 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Republican  system  of 
1824.  She  resisted  successfully  the  sway  of  the 
usurper  of  1835,  which  she  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do;  and  so  would  any  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  possess  this  right,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. I  will  take  Maine  as  an  instance,  as  that  is  a 
frontier  State,  and  newly  admitted  into  the  Union 
of  States  on  a  federative  system.  How  did  she 
join  it,  and  on  what  principles?  That  she  was  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  with  a  republican 
form  of  government,  uniting  her  fortunes  with 
other  States,  with  the  same  forms  of  government. 
Now,  suppose,  sir — but  it  is  hardly  a  supposa!)le 
case — that  all  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, except  Maine,  should  agree  to  abolish  the 
federative  system  and  their  republican  forms  of 
government,  and  esiRblish  a  monarchy,  or  a  des- 
potism, would  they,  united,  have  the  right  to  coerce 
Maine,  by  force  of  arms,  to  do  the  same  thing — to 
abolish  her  forms,  and  subject  her  to  the  control  of 
a  system  of  government  radically  different  from  the 
:  one  she  had  joined  ?  No,  sir,  no.  Maine  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  declare  and  maintain  her 
independence,  if  she  could;  and  a  war  waged  to 
subjugate  her,  would  be  a  war  waged  in  wrong. 
No  Senator  will  deny  this. 

Well,  sir,  this  was  the  position  of  Texas,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  she  rewrote  her  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto,  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1836,  in  characters  of  blood;  and  as 
we  point  to  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  the  first 
year  of  our  independence,  and  to  the  triumph  at 
Yorktown  as  confirming  it,  so  can  Texas  recur  to 
the  second  of  March,  1836,  and  to  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinto,  as  like  memorable  eras  in  her  history.  No 
sir,  the  usurpers  of  1835,  never  did  extend  their 
conquest  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte — they  crossed 
it  for  that  purpose,  but  were  invariably  unsuccess- 
ful; and  that  river  was  made  the  line  beyond  which 
they  should  not  come. 

The  independence  of  Texas,  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know,  was  manifested  by  adopting  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  name,  as  applicable  to  that  division  of 
the  earth's  surface  composing  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  Her  Congress  met  under  this  constitu- 
tion, and  among  the  acts  passed  by  it,  is  one  of 
the  19th  December,  1836,  declarinfif  the  boundaries 
of  the  republic,  as  one  of  the  independent  nations 
of  the  earth,  which  was,  upon  the  west,  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source;  and  this,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
pact,  or  agreement,  made  with  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  Government — the  usurper  Santa  Anna — 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  This 
act  of  Congress  was  a  public  act,  and  as  such  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Government,  in  1837,  when  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  acknowledged,  and  diplomatic  relations 
entered  into  with  her.  It  gave  to  us,  and  to  the 
world,  notice  of  the  extent  of  that  republic — of  the 
extentof  that  portion  of  an  independent  sovereignty 
called  Texas.  But  it  is  said,  sir,  that  one  nation 
cannot  make  a  boundary  for  itself.  As  a  general 
remark,  it  may  be  sustained  by  facts,  as  cotermi- 
nous nations  usually  establish  their  boundaries  by 
treaty;  but  cannot  a  nation  enlarge  ils  boundaries,  _ 
or  prescribe  a  boundary  for  itself,  witliout  the  con- 
sent of  another  coterminous  nation?  Suppose 
France,  engaged  in  a  defensive  war  with  the  neigh- 
boring Powers,  should  carry  her  victorious  arms 
to  the  Elbe,  and,  by  a  decree,  incorporate  the  con- 
quered countries  within  her  dominion,  and  declare 
the  Elbe,  and  not  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  her 
boundary,  and  could  maintain  it,  would  she  not 
have  a  right  to  do  so?  So  of  Maine,  sir,  if  she 
Vas  separated  from  the  Confederacy  by  the  revo- 
lutionary acts  of  her  sister  States,  remaining  an" 
independent  State,  capable  of  forming  such  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  their  interests 
required,  she  protecting  and  sustaining  herself, 
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should  she  be  invaded  from  the  adjacent  British 
provinces,  and  was  able  to  drive  her  foe  beyond 
the  river  St.  John,  and  maintain  her  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  up  to  that  river — declare  it  a  part 
of  her  territory,  and  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  who  make  the  law  of  the  world,  should 
treat  with  lier  as  an  independent  State,  with  that  1 
boundary — would  not  tlie  riglTl  of  Maine  to  that  j 
enlargement  of  territory  and  extension  of  boundary 
be  a  perfect  right?  If  otherwise,  I  would  ask  why?    | 

Eno-land,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  two  of  | 
them  certainly  the  leading  Powers  of  the  world, 
alsoacknowledgedthe  independence  of  Texas,  with 
these  defined  limits,  as  a  republic — as  a  nation  of 
the  earth,  capable  by  its  position  of  making  war, 
concluding  peace,  and  clothed  with  all  the  attributes  j 
of  an  independentsovereignty.  I  place  much  more  | 
stress  upon  these  acts  of  recognition  by  the  great 
Powers  of  the  world  than  others  seem  to  do,  and 
I  must  confess,  sir,  they  have  had  a  controlling 
influence  on  my  mind  in  forming  my  opinion.  ' 
They  declare,  in  effect,  that  the  division  of  the 
earth  called  the  Republic  of  Texa.s,  with  certain 
prescribed  limits,  is  an  independent  Power  of  the 
earth,  and  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  of  nations,^ 
of  which  the  right  to  a  boundary  is  one.  Suppose,  I 
sir,  this  Government,  France  or  England,  had, 
after  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas,  j 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  her,  offensive  | 
and  defensive,  would  not  we  and  they  be  required 
to  defend  her,  up  to  the  boundary  she  claimed, 
against  an  invasion  from  Mexico?  Clearly,  sir, 
this  would  be  the  extent  of  the  obligation  under 
such  a  treaty.  If  this  be  so,  then  was  our  duty  ; 
more  imperative,  after  we  had  allured  her  to  our 
.embrace — had  prevailed  on  her  to  embark  her  for- 
tunes with  ours — to  transfer  her  lone  star,  gleam- 
ing in  solitary  splendor,  to  onr  field  of  azure — to 
sink  her  nationality  in  our  own — to  yield  her  proud 
position  as  an  independent  nation  to  become  a 
subordinate  State;  to  defend  her  against  all  aggres- 
sion with  the  best  blood  of  our  people,  to  the  last 
cent  in  our  treasury,  and  with  the  whole  mi2;ht  of 
the  nation.  We  were  bound,  most  religiously 
bound,  to  defend  Texas  in  her  entirety,  and  it  was 
for  that  purpose,  and  with  no  other  view,  our 
troops  were  ordered  to  take  their  position  on  the 
western  limits  of  that  State.  A.n  invasion  was 
threatened.  War  had  been  denounced  both  before 
and  after  the  annexation.  Have  Senators  forgotten 
our  efforts  made  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith,  to  prevent  this  resort  to  arms? 
Did  we  not,  before  that,  assure  Mexico,  that  in 
what  we  had  done  by  incorporating  Texas  into  the 
Union,  we  intended  no  unkindness  to  her — that 
we  could  not  but  consider  Texas  an  independent 
nation,  and  the  power  of  Mexico  over  it  gone  for- 
ever, and  did  we  not  propose  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter,  and  seek  to  heal  the  wound 
inflicted  upon  her  pride  ?  And  how  were  these  our 
declarations,  and  this  our  attempt  at  adjustment 
by  sending  a  minister  to  them  on  their  promise  to 
)eceive  hiin,  treated  by  that  Power  ?  We  all  know, 
sir,  and  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  them.  Our  min- 
i.ster  was  rejected — Mexico  even  refused  to  talk 
with  him — refused  to  hear  our  propositions;  and 
still  persisted  in  her  determination  to  repossess 
herself  of  Texas  by  arms;  she  never  alleging  at 
any  time  any  other  claim  to  Texas  than  the  claim 
to  the  Sabine,  and  taking  no  exception  to  the  posi- 
tion of  our  troops  within  that  territory;  for  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  preparatory  to  receiving  our 
minister,  she  only  requested  that  our  naval  forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  her  coast,  lest  it  might 
appear  if  she  negotiated  at  all,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered she  did  so  under  a  menace.  She  never  desired 
that  the  army  should  be  removed.' 

If,  sir,  the  right  to  Texas  was  a  doubtful  'f)ne, 
what  was  the  duty  of  Mexico  under  such  circum- 
stances? Certainly  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say 
about  it — to  listen  to  propositions  of  settlement — to 
negotiate,  if  possible;  for  there  are  but  two  ways 
of  settling  such  disputes — negotiation  and  arms; 
and  as  Mexico  has  chosen  the  latter,  I,  for  one,  am 
determined  she  shall  feel  our  might,  and  while  we 
have  her  in  our  power  compel  her  to  yield  up  the 
fullest  measure  of  indemnity  for  all  her  past  trans- 
gressions and  enormities,  and  make  no  accommo- 
'dation  with  her  until  this  is  done. 

Sir,  in  my  view  of  the  duty  of  nations  disputing 
about  a  doubtful  right,  we  would  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  by  declaring  war  against  Mexico  on 


her  refusal  to  receive  our  minister;  for,  sir,  it  ia 
incumbent  on  the  contesting  nation  to  negotiate, 
and  submit  to  an  honorable  compromise.  If  a  na- 
tion will  not  do  this,  the  other  party  to  the  contest 
has  a  right  to  resort  to  arms  to  compel  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  question,  and  though  war  does  not 
decide  the  right,  yet  a  victory  usually  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  successful  party  to  enforce  a  compli- 
ance with  the  demand — at  least  this  is  so  under- 
stood among  civilized  nations. 

Sir,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  decided  on  by 
the  people  with  their  eyes  open — in  view  of  the 
thi-eats  of  Mexico  that  she  would  declare  war — 
and  they  were  willing  to  have  war  rather  than  lose 
Texas;  and  the  effort  is  vain,  worse  than  useless, 
to  attempt  to  make  them  believe  that  it  is  an  un- 
just war  or  a  war  of  aggression  on  our  part.  They 
have  too  much  sense  for  this.  No,  sir,  they  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  justice,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
popular;,  and  no  declamation  can  drive  them  from 
the  position  they  have  taken,  to  support  it  with 
zeal  and  energy.  In  view  of  the  facts  and  reasons 
presented,  no  doubt  can  rernain  that  the  war  was 
brought  on  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  so  declared 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Consrress  on  the  13th  of  May,  184G,  by  the  law  of 
that  date  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  Execu- 
tive unfolding  its  causes,  and  ushered  to  the  world 
in  the  usual  mode  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President. 

Although,  practically,  war  had  commenced  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1846,  by  the  attack  of  Mexico 
on  a  detachment  of  our  troops,  and  again  on  the 
8th  and  9th  of  May,  and  existed  on  those  days  as 
perfectly  as  the  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  Power  can 
cause  it  to  exist — they  not  being  predatory  incur- 
sions, made  without  authority  or  without  apparent 
cause,  and  with  a  view  to  plunder,  but  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  previous  official  notifications 
to  our  Government,  that  war  should  follow  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  which  Mexico  regarded  as 
a  revolted  province,  and  to  which  her  right  had  not 
been,  at  all  invalidated  by  the  act  of  annexation, 
yet,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned — so  far  as  our 
relations,  nationally  and  individually,  were  in- 
volved, the  war  had  its  constitutional  existence  on 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  13th  of  May,  1846. 
That  act  changed  our  relations  from  peace  to 
war — recognized  the  practical  fact,  that  the  act  of 
Mexico  had  produced  it — and  we  gave  it  our  sanc- 
tion, and  published  our  acknowledgment  of  it  to 
the  world  in  the  usual  mode.  The  phraseology  of 
the  act  declaring  it  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1812,  as  Senators  may  see  who 
will  examine.  Both  proceeded  from  messages  of 
the  President  detailing  the  causes,  and  both  were 
announced  to  the  world  by  proclamations;  and, 
yielding  to  no  one  in  my  sense  of  the  justice  of  the 
war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  I  am  constrained 
to  say,  sir,  that  the  justice  of  this  loses  nothing  by 
the  comparison,  and  as  that  war  was  denounced  as 
"Jilt!  jViadison's  war,"  as  unjust  and  aggressive, 
so  is  this  denounced  as  Mr.  Polk's  war,  and  with 
equal  boldness  its  injustice  proclaimed.  The  causes 
of  the  war  of  1812  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator of  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Underwood;]  they  were 
good  causes,  and  such  as  should  have  prompted 
the  nation,  with  one  heart,  to  rise  up  and  defend 
its  rigkts;  and  as  that  haii,  so  will  this  have,  a 
glorious  issue.  But,  sir,  our  then  enemy  had  not 
invaded  our  territory,  had  murdered  none  of  our 
citizens,  though  they  had  forcibly  impressed  them 
in  their  naval  service  and  flagrantly  invaded  our 
neutral  rights.  To  bring  on  this  war,  and  to  add 
to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  our  citizens,  Mexico  invaded  the  soil  of 
one  of  our  sister  States,  threatening  to  subjugate 
it,  defying  alike  our  power  and  our  right.  Mex- 
ico comrnenced  the  war  for  conquest,  avowedly  to 
conquer  Texas,  of  which  she  alleged  she  had  been 
unjustly  despoiled  by  us;  and  as  she  had  repeat- 
edly declared  she  would  do,  she  sought  by  force 
to  recover  it,  and  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  Sabine. 
She  sought  conquest — sought  to  rob  us  of  one  of 
the  brightest  gems  in  our  national  coronet — and 
though  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful,  yet  the 
attempt  was  an  indignity,  adding  insult  to  former 
injuries,  and  should  have  been  met  and  repulsed, 
as  it  has  been,  by  the  power  of  the  nation,  and 
merited  chastisement  inflicted.  Can  Senators  tell 
me  for  what  purpose  the  Mexican  army  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  if  it  was  not  to  carry 


out  the  oft  repeated  threat  to  recover  Texas  by 
force?  It  was  for  no  other  purpose,  and  its  leader 
embraced  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
the  invasion,  and  it  has  never  been  disavowed  by 
the  Government.  Sir,  as  to  the  justice  of  this  war, 
in  view  of  all  these  things,  itlo.s'es  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  1812;  and  that  v/ar  was  de- 
nounced in  terms  equally  violent  and  unmeasured 
with  this.  The  party  at  that  day  arrayed  against 
it  when  it  was  declared,  was  eager  to  get  the  nation 
into  it  years  before  Congress  acted.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people 
agairrst  Great  Britain,  and  appeals  of  the  most  in- 
flammatory character,  accompanied  by  attacks  upon 
the  Administration,  of  the  want  of  spirit  and  patri- 
otism, were  constantly  made;  and  they  asserted 
that  it  was  so  tame  and  spiritless,  that  it  "  could 
not  be  kicked  into  a  war."  As  early  as  1S06,  a 
leading  Federal  print  of  that  day,  declared  that 
"  the  disputes  between  this  country  and  England, 
'so  long  attended  with  rigor  on  her  part,  and  in- 
'  jury  on  ours,  will  not  admit  of  much  longer  vain 
'  complaints  and  harsh  recriminations.  They  must 
'  terminate  shortly  in  the  silence  of  war  or  peace. " 
Anil  again,  in  the  same  year,  it  declared,  "  they 
'  [the  Democrats  in  Congress]  dare  not  resist  all 
'  aggressions  alike,  and  assume  the  part  of  spiriteil 
'  impartiality,  as  a  magnanimous  policy  requires. 
'  If  war  is  called  for  by  the  insulted  honor  ef  the 
'country;  if  the  cup  of  conciliation  is  drained  to 
'  the  dregs,  as  they  declare  it  to  be,  let  the  war  be 
'  declared;  let  an  embargo  be  laid;  adequate  funds 
'  provided;  the  strong  arm  of  defence  nerved  and 
'extended:  and  a  powerful  navy  ordered.  In 
'  these  measures  the  whole  country,  from  Georgia 
'  to  Maine,  convinced  of  their  propriety,  will  be 
'  united." 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Boston  Centinel, 
then  the  leading  Federal  paper  of  the  Union. 

A  letter  from  Washington,  of  the  same  year, 
says:  "Fear,  prejudice,  or  some  other  dastardly 
'  principle,  is  continually  crossing  the  path  of  our 
'  rulers,  and  the  loud  call  of  our  country,  its  com- 
'  merce  and  spoiled  merchants,  for  energetic  pur- 
.'  poses,  is  unheard  or  disregarded.  My  fears  are 
'  that  the  President's  messages  will  only  be  suj)- 
'  ported  by  windy  debates,  or  pen  and  ink  re- 
'  ports." 

Although  the  "Centinel"  had  proposed  an  em- 
bargo, yet  when  it  was  laid  in  18()7,  it  said:  "  The 
'  embargo,  which  the  Government  has  just  laid,  is 
'  of  a  new  and  alarming  nature.  War,  great  as 
'  the  evil  is,  has  less  terror,  and  will  produce  less 
'  misery,  than  an  embargo  on  such  principles." 

When — forbearance  ceasinu;  to  be  a  virtue — war 
was  declared,  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  resolved 
that  "  it  was  founded  in  falsehood, declared  without 
'  necessity,  and  its  real  object  was  extent  of  territory 
'  by  unjust  conquests,  and  to  aicl  the  late  tyrant  of 
'  Europe  in  his  view  of  aggrandizement. " 

And  the  pulpit,  where  politics  should  not  enter, 
■became  also  a  theatre  in  which  its  ministers  sought 
to  inflame  the  public  mind  against  the  administra- 
tion of  their  country,  and  place  it  in  the  wrong,  in 
the  sight  of  their  powerful  enemy  and  the  world. 

One  of  them,  highly  distinguished  by  his  posi- 
tion as  the  Rector  of  the  Trinity  church  in  Boston, 
in  a  discourse  delivered  in  July,  1812,  said:  "  This 
'  is  a  war  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
'  wantonly  proclaimed  on  the  most  frivolous  and 
'  groundless  pretences  against  a  nation  from  whose 
'  friendship  we  might  derive  the  most  signal  ad- 
'  vantages,  and  from  whose  hostility  we  have 
'  reason  to  dread  the  most  tremendous  losses." 
Again:  "Every  provocation  has  been  offered  to 
'  Great  Britain  on  our  part,  and  our  resentment 
'  has  risen  in  proportion  as  she  has  shown  a  con- 
'  ciliatory  spirit." 

And  then,  in  his  pious  fervor,  he  exhorts  his 
hearers  thus:  "  Let  no  consideration  whatever,  my 
'  brethren,  deter  you  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
'  from  execrating  the  present  war.  It  is  a  war 
'unjust,  foolish,  and  ruinous."  And,  "as  Mr. 
'■  Madison  has  declared  the  war,  let  Mr.  Madison 
'  carry  it  on."  .  * 

And,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  hostility  here  ex- 
hibited, another  eminent  divine,  at  Medford,  the  . 
Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  endeavored  to  prevent  his  coun- 
trymen from  enlisting  in  the  service,  and  from 
loaning  money  to  the  Government,  to  oarry  on  the 
war.     Here  is  what  he  says: 

"If.  at  the  command  of  a  weak  or  wicked  ruler,  theV  un- 
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dcrtake  an  unjust  war,  each  man  who  volunteers  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause,  or  loans  his  money  for  its  support,  or  by 
his  conversation,  his  writinjjs,  or  any  other  mode  of  influ- 
ence, encourages  its  promotion,  that  man  is  an  accomplice 
in  the  wickedness,  loads  his  conscience  with  the  blackest 
crimes,  brinj;s  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul,  and  in  llie 
sight  of  God  and  his  law,  is  a  murderer." 

Anotlie.r  one,  a  reverend  doctor  also,  gave  his 
hearers,  if  there  were  any  tliat  justified  the  war, 
this  consolation:  "Let  every  man  who  sanctions 
'this  war  by  his  suffrag'e  or  influence,  remember 
'  that  he  is  laboring  to  cover  himself  and  hiscoun- 
'  try  with  blood.  The  blood  of  the  slain  will  cry 
'  from  the  ground  against  him."  "  And,"  he  asks, 
"  how  will  the  supporters  of  this  anti-Christian 
'  warfare  endure  their  sentence;  endure  their  own 
'  reflections;  endure  the  fire  that  forever  burns— 
'  the  worm  which  never  dies — the  hosannas  of 
'  Heaven — while  the  smoke  of  their  torments  as- 
'  cends  forever  and  ever. " 

The  press  too,  sir,  that  mighty  engine,  opera- 
ting with  such  wonderfw-l  power  on  the  public 
mind,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war,  when  loans 
were  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and  our  honor  and 
our  all  at  issue,  was  engaged  in  most  unholy  and 
xmpatriotic  efforts  to  embarra.ss  the  Government 
by  attempting  to  deter  capitalists  from  loaning  their 
money;  and  1  fear,  sir,  similar  attempts  may  be 
made  now,  but  I  hope  not. 

Here  are  two  extracts  from  the  leading  Federal 
and  anti-war  papers  of  that  day: 

"Will  Federalists  subscribe  to  the  loan?  Will  they  lend 
money  to  our  national  rulers  ?  It  is  impossible."  "  What, 
then,  if  we  now  leild  them  money.''  They  will  not  make 
peace ;  they  will  still  hanker  for  Canada ;  they  will  assemble 
forces,  and  shed  blood  on  our  western  frpniier:  niere  pride, 
if  notliinaelse,  would  make  them  do  it.  The  motives  whhcli 
first  brought  on  the  war,  will  still  continue  it  if  the  money 
can  bo  had."  "Any  Federalist  who  lends  money  to  Gov- 
ernment, must  go  and  shake  bands  with  Jaujes  Mudi^on, 
and  claim  fellowship  with  T'elix  Gruiuly.  Let  him  no  more 
"call  himself  a  Federalist  and  friend  to  his  country  !  He  wi:ll 
be  called  by  others,  inl'anious  !" 

"  Onr  merchants  constitute  an  honorable,  high-minded, 
i/idependent,  and  intelligent  class  of  citizens.  Tliey  feel 
the  oppression,  injury,  and  mockery  with  which  they  are 
treated  by  this  Government.  They  will  lend  their  money  to 
retrace  their  steps;  but  none  to  persevere  in  their  present 
course.    Let  every  hi^kivaymaii  find/iis  oiimpUtols:" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  then  a  paper  of 
the  same  stamp,  Federal  and  anti-war,  said: 

"  We  have  only  room  this  evening  to  say  that  we  trust 
no  true  Iriend  to  bis  country  will  be  found  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Gallatin  loan." 

And  the  Boston  Gazette  said: 

"  It  is  very  grateful  to  find  that  the  universal  sentiment  is, 
that  any  man  uho  lends  his  money  to  the  Govern  merit  at  the 
jiresent  time  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  common  honesty  and  com- 
mon courtesy  among  all  true  friends  to  the  count  ly.^' 

And,  sir,  to  such  an  extent  were  their  efforts 
carried,  that  the  agent.s  of  the  Government  ap- 
pointed to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  loan  found 
it  neces.sary  to  advertise  that  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers should  be  known  only  to  themselves! 

But,  sir,  this  conduct,  so  unjustifiaole  as  it  was, 
hardly  equals  that  of  the  present  day,  as  we  may 
see  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  opposition 
journals  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to 
say  notliing  of  their  great  organ  here  at  Washing- 
ton. I  have  in  my  hand,  sir,  some  extracts  from 
these  papers,  and  will  read  thein,  regretting  at  the 
same  time  the  necessity  that  exists  fordoing  so. 

Here  are  extracts  from  leading  Opposition  prints 
in  Ohio: 

"  The  voice  of  lamentation  and  war,  heard  all  over  the 
country,  from  homes  and  firesides  made  desolate  by  the 
slaughter  of  fathers,  and  husbands,  and  brothers,  is  sweet 
music  to  the  ears  of  the  President  and  his  friends,  and  they 
seem  amhllious  to  su-ell  the  chorus  by  increasing  the  number  of 
victims." —  Warren  Chronicle. 

"  They  (the  Mexicans)  ARE  liV  THE  EIGHT-^WE  IN 
THE  WRONG.  Thky  may  ap|)eal  in  confidence  to  the 
G..d  of  Battles;  but  if  we  look  for  aid  to  any  other  than  hu- 
man power,  it  must  be  to  the  infernal  machinations  of 
MEtt,,  lor  thus  far,  it  would  seem,  the  DEVIL  HAS  GOV- 
ERNED AND  GUIDED  AT^L  OUR  ACTIONS  in  the 
premises." — Xenia  Torch  Light. 

"  We  rejoice  to  see  a  large  and  respectable  number  of  the 
Wing  papers  lii  this  and  other  Slates  taking  decided  ground 
against  further  appropriations  by  Congress  of  men  aiid  mo- 
ney for  the  Mexican  throat-cutting  business.  This  is  as  it 
should  be." — Ihid. 

"  If  Congress  is  opposed  to  the  war— if  that  body  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  unjust,  impolitic,  and  of  dan"erous  tciul- 
encv,  NO  DUTY  CAN  T!E  MORE  fSliYDING  THAN 
TH.-VTOFREFil.SINGTHE  MEANS  TO  PROSECUTE 
IT.  The  war  is  the  result  of  usurpation,  bfgun  originally 
without  consulting  the  war-inakiug  power."— ie/janora  (O.) 
Star. 

"  No  man,  no  people,  looking  upon  the  contest,  can  het.p 
SYMPATHIZING  WITH  MEXICO,  and  uniting  in  UTTEPUNG 


A  BITTER  CONDEMNATION  AGAINST  OUR  OWN 

GOVEltNMENT. "—Cinci«na«i  Gazette. 

"  A  yvar  against  a  neighboring  republic,  waged  now  avow- 
edly for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  under  the  fraudulent  pre- 
text of  seeking  indemnity  ior  alleged  claims  for  injuries  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens." — Cin.  Jitlas. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  other  papers  of 
the  same  stamp  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States: 

"  None  of  tlie  aggressors  in  Europe  or  Asia  ever  resorted 
to  justificatory  reasons  which  were  so  false  and  hypocritical 
as  those  alleged  for  onr  aggressions  on  Mexico."  "The 
truth  is,  it  (the  war)  was  conceived  in  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, and  commenced  by  a  gross  usurpation  on  tlie  part  of 
the  President  " — Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal. 

"  Let  every  owe  keep  aloof  from  this  unrighteous,  infa- 
mous, GOD  ABHORRED  war,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  The  prospect  is,  that  the  Administration  can  get 
neither  men  nor  money  to  carry  on  the  war!  Thank  ihe 
Lord  for  all  that." — N.  H.  Statesman. 

"  To  volunteer  or  vote  a  dollar  to  carry  on  the  war  is  moral 
treason  against  the  God  of  Heaven  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind."— liaverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

"  Talk  of  this  mar  as  we  may,  shottt,  rejoice,  and  illuminate 
your  cities,  it  is  still  a  war  of  injustice,  of  conquest,  and  ofun- 
mititatcd  evil;  and  it  is  liigli  time  that  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  should  speak  out  in  condenmation  of  it." — Boston 
Sentinel. 

And  on  another  occasion,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Trist's  negotiation: 

"  It  shows  very  clearly  what  the  original  object  and  pur- 
poses of  the  war  were ;  that  is,  in  a  word,  that  the  great 
object  was  acquisition  of  new  territory." 

"  l*lie  Mexican  war  appears  to  be  fast  settling  down  to  a 
mere  matter  of  PLUNDER  and  MURDER.         *        *        * 

"  IVc  think  the  war  DISREPUTABLE  TO  THE  AGE 
WE  LIVE  IN,  and  the  country  of  which  it  is  our  boast  to  be 
called  her  children." — Boston  Atlas. 

"If  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  heart  worth  v  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  its  imyu'se  is  TO  .lOIN  THE  MEXICANS,  and 
to  hurl  down  upon  the  base,  slavish,  mercenary  invaders  whu, 
born  in  a  repnbrie,  go  to  play  over  the  accursed  game  of  the 
Hessians  on  the  tops  of  tliose  Mexican  volcanoes.  It  icould 
beasad  and  iroful  joy  neverthdess  to  hear  that  the  hordes  under 
Scott  and  Taylor  were  every  man  of  them  swept  into 
the  next  world  !  What  business  has  an  invading  army  in 
thisi" — Boston  Daily  Chronotype. 

Here  are  the  sentiments  of  some  of  them  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  all  leading  opposition  papers,  and  I 
regret  to  say,  sir,  the  last  two  from  my  own  most 
patriotic  State: 

"  The  whole  vcorlb  knows  that  it  is  Mexico  which 
HAS  REEN  IMPOSED  UPON,  and  that  OUR  PEOPLE 
ARE  THE  ROBBERS  ! !"  "  So  far  as  our  Government  can 
effect  it,  the  laws  of  Heaven  are  SUSPENDED,  and  those 
of  hell  established  in  their  stead."  "  To  the  people  of  the 
United  States  I  Your  rulers  are  precipitating  yon  into  a 
fathomless  abyss  of  crime  and  calumny!" — Nctu  York  Tri- 
bune. 

"  But  the  Whig  party  are  unchanged  in  their  view  of  this 
contest,  (with  Mexico.)  Its  origin  ivas  the  annexation — its 
immediate  cause,  the  unauthorized  occujmtion  of  disjnded  ter- 
ritory. It  is  the  President's  war ."'  "  Mexico  is  the  Poland 
of  Ainerica."  "If  there  were  excuse  for  the  war,  there  is 
jione  for  the  measm-e  which  opened  it.  But  what  excuse  is 
found  for  the  war  itself."' — North  American. 

"  We  mav  suppose  thai  we  are  to  carry  on  a  war  for  con- 
quest, and  that  the  halls  of  the  Monteznmas  are  to  be  occu- 
pied by  THE  INVADERS  from  the  United  States !"  "  Me.x- 
ico  has  done  infinitely  more  for  herself  in  this  war  than  the 
United  States,  by  their  Government,  have  done  for  them- 
selves."— 17.  S.  Gazette. 

"What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  or  allows  Mr.  Polk  to  sanc- 
tion this  war,  and  all  the  outrages  of  which  it  is  the  conse- 
quence .'  It  is  this  :  Mr.  Polk  is  a  weatc  man .  He  was  selected 
to  be  the  Locofoeo  candidate  for  President  because  he  was 
weak.  It  was  this  that  reconnnended  him  to  his  party.  It 
was  this  that  elected  him.  It  has  been  correctly  said,  that 
it  is  a  .curse  upon  a  nation  to  have  a  weak-minded  ruler. 
We  are  under  the  judgment  of  that  curse."— Baltimore 
Patriot. 

"If  there  is  any  conduct  which  cojjstitutes  moral  treason, 
it  is  an  attempt  to  emfiark  or  to  encoxirage  the  country  in  A 
WAR  AGAINST  GOD,  as  is  the  case  in  a  war  like  tiiat  in 
which  we  are  now  eugaged."— 'Louisville  Journal. 

"  TO  VOLUNTEER,  OR  VOTE  A  DOLLAR  TO  CAR- 
RY ON  THE  WAR,  is  MORAL  TREASON  AGAINST 
THE  GOD  OF  HEAVEN,  and  the  rights  of  mankind  !" 
— Nashville  Gazette. 

"  The  fact  is,  the  Mexican  war  was  begun  in  a  perfidious, 
rascally  attempt  of  demagogues  at  President-making;  and 
is  now  being  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  and  under  the 
auspices  of  men,  who,  to  gain  the  spoils,  have  resorted 
to  this  INIQUITOUS  SCHEME.  OF  CONaUEST."— 
Chicago  Journal. 

"  We  cannot  possibly  look  favorably  upon  this  war ;  its 
first  act  was  A  GROSS  OUTRAGE  UPON  MEXICO. 
And  can  It  be  supposed  bv  Mr.  Polk,  ind  his  advisers,  that 
an  errorsoglnrini;,  A  CRIME  SO  UNPARDONABLE  AS 
THIS  M.EX1CAN  WAR,  can  be  whitewa.^hed.'  We  may 
well  wish  onr  country  out  of  this  UNRIGHTEOUS  WAR." 
— Mount  Carmcl  Register. 

I  have  not  alluded,  Mr.  President,  to  the  events  of 
the  last  war — all  which  come  to  me  as  history,  for 
I  cannot  say  "  quorum  pars  fui" — for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  old  resentments  and  buried  animcsi- 


ties,  nor  with  any  unkind  spirit  to  any  of  the  actors 
in  them,  nor  indeed  with  any  personal  allusion 
whatever;  but  I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
the  country  to  exhibit  the  perfect  resemblance  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  opposition  of  that  day  and 
of  this,  and  as  we  know  that  not  one  of  the  mis- 
guided political  faiiatics  of  that  time,  however  dis- 
tinguished he  migin  have  been  for  his  talents  and 
his  virtues,  has  been  able  to  stand  before  the 
people  of  this  nation  and  claim  and  receive  their 
confidence,  their  condemnation  has  been  so  over- 
whelming; so  we  may  expect  that  those  of  this 
day,  going  as  they  do  even  beyond  these  their  great 
prototypes,  will  as  surely  meet  with  a  punishment 
equally  withering  and  condign.  Sir,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  tliis — no  one  of  thern  can  escape 
the  blighting  judgment  of  an  offended  and  outraged 
people.  As  willing ,as  we  all  are  and  should  be, 
"  to  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,"  and 
to  indulge  in  the  freest  discussion,  yet,  sir,  when 
political  fanaticism  goes  so  far  as  we  see  it  now,  it 
is  much  to  be  apprehended,  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity will  distinguish  it  by  another  appellation. 
Their  fate  should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  may 
I  be  disposed  to  withhold  supplies  of  men  and  inoney 
now;  they  should  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  past, 
learning  wisdom  from  its  experience.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say,  sir,  that  the  war  is  unjust  or  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced,  against  all  the  facts  to  the 
contrary,  and  thus  attempt  to  escape  responsibility; 
they  will  be  held  to  it,  sir,  and  cannot  shield  them- 
selves by  any  such  pretence. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me,  as  he  has  several  times  alluded  to  some 
one  who  characterized  this  war  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional war,  to  ask  him  if^he  referred  to  me. 

Mr.  BREESE.  I  referred  to  the  Senator  of  Ken- 
tucky immediately  before  you,  [Mr.  Underwood.] 
Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  1  beg  to  inform  the  hon- 
orable Senator,  that  my  remark  was,  that  it  was 
an  unconstitutional  act  by  which  the  war  was  com- 
menced— the  placing  our  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Mr.  BREESE.  1  have  shown,  sir,  I  think,  that 
was  a  proper  act — one  v/hich  he  had  a  right  to  do. 
Suppose  our  Government  had  taken  no  precaution- 
ary measures  for  the  defence  of  Texas  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Mexico,  having,  as  she  had, 
a  large  force  on  and  near  that  frontier,  and  breath- 
ing war  in  every  missile  from  her  funetionaries, 
would  the  President  have  discharged  liis  duty  to 
Texas  ?  Woukl  our  obligations  to  her  have  been 
fulfilled.'  If  one  solitary  inmate  of  the  humblest 
cabin  within  it  had  been  the  victim  of  a  Mexican 
inroad,  and  his  little  all  given  to  the  flames,  or 
carried  off  as  booty,  and  we  not  there  with  our 
protecting  power,  how  loud,  and  deep,  and  bitter 
would  have  been  the  denunciations  of  those  who 
now  assail  the  Executive  for  this  act  intended 
alone  for  protection — alone  to  prevent  invasion  .' 
Sir,  we  were  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  com- 
pel the  Government,  by  all  its  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, honor,  and  good  faith,  to  take  the  position  we 
did;  and  such,  sir,  is  the  honest  judgment'  of  the 
country. 

Well,  sir,  we  are  now  in  this  war,  our  armies 
have  gone  "deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,"  and 
it  seems  to  me  alike  the  dictate  of  duty  and  patriot- 
ism, to  prosecute  it  with  i-enewed  vi'gor,  and  never 
conclude  a  peace  until  we  have  accomplished  what 
is  now,  and  has  always  been  our  object,  repara- 
tion for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  no 
matter  to  what  results  the  attempt  may  lead. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  sir,  were  willing,  in  ]846, 
and  expected,  t,hat  the  war  would  be  carried  into 
the  heart  of  Mexico.  I  recollect  well,  sir,  a  re- 
mark of  the  distinguished  Senator  of  North  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Maxgum,]  who  has  not  spoken  to  this 
bill,  that  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that  the  war  did 
exist — if  there  should  be  no  disavowal  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  Government  of  |he  act  of  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  and  attacking  our  troops,  he  would 
vote,  not  only  ten  thousand,  but  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  men;  and,  if  necessary,  proceed  to  the 
plaza  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  dictate  a 
peace.  I  believe  it  was  well  understood  then, 
sir,  at  least  such  is  the  inference  I  d/aw  from  the 
remarks  of  that  honorable  Senafor,  that  crossnig 
the  Rio  Grande  by  Mexican  troops  would  be  an 
invasion  of  our  territory,  and  that  we  must  not 
only  repel  it,  but  carry  the  war  with  sufficient 
array,  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  this  Senator 
expressed  a  most  cheerful  willingness  to  give  the 
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Government  all  the  means,  both  of  men  and  money, 
requisite  for  such  a  prosecution  of  the  war;  and, 
at  the  last  Session,  the  same  patriotic  spirit  was 
manifested,  for  the  supplies  were  then  granted 
with  very  little  opposition — only  three,  I  believe, 
voting  againt  the  bill  to  raise  an  additional  military 
force,  and  but  two  against  the  loan  bill.  And  why 
Senators  should  now  refuse  to^upport  a  measure 
like  this,  to  reinforce  the  army,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive;  nor  can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  vote  they 
have  already  given  on  an  amendment  proposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  The  lionorable  Senator  refers 
to  certain  remarks  which  I  am  reported  to  have 
made,  introductory  to  my  vote  upon  the  bill  re- 
cognizmg  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  certainly 
an  erroneous  inference  has  been  drawn  from  those 
remarks,  or  else  I  did  not  understand  myself. 
The  question  was  raised,  whether  we  should  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  our 
enemy;  well,  I  never  doubted,  that  in  the  case  of 
aggression  on  their  part,  it  was  entirely  proper  for 
us  to  pursue  them  even  to  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try; but  an  inference  is  not  to  be  drawn  tVom  this, 
that  I  contemplated  anything  like  conquest.  This 
I  have  been  utterly  opposed  to,  as  my  recorded 
votes  will  show.  At  the  time  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  war,  we  had 
heard  of  a  collision  having  taken  place,  but  we 
knew  not  how  it  originated,  the  documents  were 
not  before  us  to  be  read,  and  we  were  driven  to  a 
vote  at  once,  and  were  obliged  to  vole  in  the  dark; 
but  on  that  occasion  I  did  not  doubt  that  we  had  a 
right  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  in  order  to  chastise 
an  aggression.  That  was  my  meaning;  and  if  my 
remarks  are  correctly  reported,  they  meant  that, 
and  no  more  than  that,  and,  therefore,  I  repel  the 
inference]  that  I  was  desirous  or  willing  to  go  into 
a  career  of  conquest. 

Mr.  BREESE.  I  will  read,  sir,  an  extract  from 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator,  as  reported 
in  the  Congressional  Globe: 

"  He  and  his  friends  are  readyto  grant  whatever  men  and 
money  were  required  in  halt' an  hour.  Anil  before  the  men 
raised  could  arrive  at  their  destination,  the  riqnisite  time 
would  have  been  afforded  to  determine  intellisrenlly,  and  on 
aufiienlic  evidenee,  whether  a  state  of  war  did,  or  did  not 
exist.  If  it  did,  tin  u  Mr.  M.  should  be  unwilling  to  restrain 
the  action  of  our  forces  to  theleft  bankof  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
If  we  were  actually  at  war,  then  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  our  forces  ought  to  cross  the  river,  and  that  wf 
should  not  stop  till  we  had  dictated  peace  at  the  capital  of 
the  Mexican  empire.  Let  the  fact  be  clearly  ascertained, 
and  then  he  was  prepared  to  vote,  not  fifty  thousand  men 
only,  but  a  hundred  oi"  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  if  the 
Executive  came  to  Congress  and  demanded  that  amount. 
He  was  ready  to  place  the  whole  force  of  the  country  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  conquer  peace  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mexican  empire." 

The  Senator  does  not  deny  that  he  is  correctly 
reported,  and  I  could  not,  of  course,  know  what 
particular  views  the  honorable  Senator  then  enter- 
tained, any  further  than  I  can  gather  them  from 
these  remarks;  but  what  are  we  to  conclude  was 
to  be  done  by  such  a  force  as  he  was  willing  to 
vote,  unless  it  was  to  overrun  Mexico  and  conquer 
it,  and  in  that  way  "  conquer  peace." 

Mr.  MANGUM.  1  meant  any  force  that  might 
be  necessary  to  chastise  the  enemy,  and  to  dictate 
a  peace. 

Mr.  BREESE.  But  why  chastise  the  enemy 
when  they  had  done  us  no  wrong.'  If  the  Rio 
Grande  was  not  the  boitndary  of  Texas,  but  be- 
longed to  Mexico,  then  their  troops  perpetrated  no 
wrong  in  crossing  it;  and  it  would  be  an  outrage 
on  our  part  to  raise  a  force  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  chastise  Mexico  for  this,  and  carry 
our  arms  to  her  central  city  and  there  dictate  a 
peace.  But,  sir,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  opposition 
of  Senators  to  this  bill,  on  another  ground.  They 
have  insisted,  every  one  of  them  who  has  spoken 
to  it,  that  our  force  in  Mexico  is  amply  sufficient 
for  all  legitimate  purposes,  and  minute  calcula- 
tions have  been  made  to  prove  it;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  vote  under  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  of  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Crittenden,]  to  give  the  President  power 
to  call  for  the  services  of  thirty  thotisand  volun- 
teers, three  time.s  as  many  men  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses. No  doulA,  sir,  there  is  good  reason  for  this, 
and  it  may  not  be  at  all  inconsistent.  This  vote  was 
given  before  the  passions  had  become  excited  by 
the  collision  of  debate;  and  I  doubt,  not,  sir,  the 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  amendment,  voted  in 
good  faith,  and  with  a  determination  to  grant  rein- 


forcements, the  only  strife  seeming  to  be  then, 
which  was  the  best  description  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
wars  ever  waged  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  every  step  of  which,  we,  the  victorious  party, 
have  held  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  enemy;  and 
yet  Senators  say,  not  only  on  that  side  of  the 
Chamber,  but  on  this,  that  we  can  have  peace 
whenever  we  will  it.  The  Senator  of  Connec- 
ticut, [Mr.  NiLES,]  declared  this  to  be  his  belief, 
but  failed,  in  my  judginent,  to  bring  a  single  fact 
in  support  of  it.  Do  the  facts  and  circumstances 
developed  in  the  progress  of  this  war  show  that 
peace — an  honorable  peace — is  within  our  control.' 
And  does  he  or  any  other  Senator  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  President,  and  of  his  friends,  v/hen 
they  say  that  they  are  desirous  of  peace  on  honor- 
able terms, Ij  ringing  with  itindemnityand  security.' 

Mr.  NILES.  The  idea  is  correct  in  part,  and 
wrong  in  part.  I  did  not  say  it  was  in  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  make  peace.  I  said  it  was 
in  the  power  of  this  Government,  and  which  they 
ought  to  exercise  at  the  proper  time,  to  put  an  end 
to  hostilities. 

Mr.  BREESE.  Well,  sir,  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  much  the  same  thing.  Putting  an  end  to 
hostilities  on  both  sides — for  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  end — and  peace  results  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence; and  therefore,  it  follows,  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  our  Government,  according  to  that 
Senator,  to  make  a  peace.  But  it  was  distinctly 
avowed  by  the  Senator  of  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Miller^]  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  make  a  peace 
at  any  time.  Why,  sir,  we  could  not,  with  all 
our  efforts,  prevent  war — we  .sent  a  minister  to  dis- 
cuss the  matters  in  difference  between  us,  but  he 
could  not  be  heard — he  was  spurned,  and  the  very 
thought  of  the  thing  produced  a  revolution,  and  a 
deposition  of  the  then  President.  After  our  most 
brilliant  victories,  when  our  conquering  army  was 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  we  had  a  commissioner 
wjth  it,  with  full  powers  to  make  a  peace,  who 
was  met  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
and  what  was  the  result.'  Could  we  have  done, 
ought  we  to  have  done,  more  than  we  have.'  I  put 
it  to  the  Senator,  and  to  others  on  his  side  of  the 
Chamber,  to  say  if  they  would  have  concluded  a 
peace  on  the  basis  proposed  by  Mexico?  Would 
they  have  accepted  the  Mexican  propositions,  any 
one  of  them?  Would  they,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
disparage  their  country?  Do  Senators  recollect 
the  Mexican  propositions  of  the  6th  of  September 
last?  What  do  they  say  to  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth articles?  If  I  understood  the  honorable 
Senator  of  Maryland,  not  now  in  his  seat,  [Mr. 
Pe.'Vrce,]  he  would  have  accepted  them  ;  but  I 
never  would,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a 
respectable  number  of  the  Opposition  who  would. 
-Do  Senators  remember  the  twelfth  article,  requir- 
ing a  guarantee  from  us,  and  that  guarantee  Great 
Britain,  that  we  would  not,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
no  matter  how  necessary  it  might  be  for  our  secu- 
rity or  welfare,  annex  any  contiguous  territory? 
And  that,  jis  provided  in  the  fourteenth  article,  we 
should  indemnify  Mexico  for  all  the  injury  our 
army  had  inflicted  ?  And  with  the  further  stipu- 
lation, and  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  controversy  in  Mexico,  that  the  Nueces 
should  be  the  boundary? 

Now,  in  all  sincerity,  I  put  it  to  Senators,  would 
they  consent  to  dismember  Texas?  Would  they 
acknowledge  a  line  as  a  boutidary  to  which  Mexi- 
co had  never  made  claim?  Recollect  that  her  pre- 
tensions to  Texas  were,  and  always  have  been,  to 
the  Sabine.  Would  any  of  them  agree  that  we 
should  so  degrade  ourselves  and  our  country,  as  to 
give  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  would 
not  annex  to  our  Confederacy  any  contiguous  ter- 
ritory for  all  time  to  come?  and  above  all,  that  we 
should  indemnify  Mexico  for  all  the  injuries  she 
has  received  from  her  own  aggressive  acts  ?  Let 
the  Senator  stand  forth  and  avow  it.  If  Senators 
on  the  other  side  are  sincere,  however,  they  must 
agree  to  the  last  proposition;  for  if  the  war  is  un- 
just, as  they  asseverate  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  make 
full  reparation  to  Mexico.  They  are  then  bound, 
if  they  are  sincere,  (and  who  can  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity ?)  to  go  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  this,  as  one  of  the  issues,  at  the  coming  fall 
election.  They  assert  the  war  is  unjust.  If  it  is, 
must  you  not,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  make 


full  reparation  ?  Is  not  this  a  well  established 
principle  of  public  law  ?  Do  not  Grotius  and  Vat- 
tel,  and  all  other  publicists,  recognize  this  princi- 
ple ?  And  is  it  not  a  correct  one  ?  If  our  opponents 
are  sincere  in  the  belief  so  often  expressed  here, 
that  the  war  is  unjust,  they  must,  in  their  effort  to 
obtain  the  government,  carry  it  out  to  its  conse- 
quences. And,  sir,  if  unfortunately  they  do  get 
into  power,  and  negotiate  for  peace,  how  can 
they  escape  the  demands  which  Mexico  will  make 
for  indemnity,  based,  as  they  would  be,  on  their 
own  admissions,  that  the  war  was  unjust  to  her? 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  this  war,  and  in 
its  first  year,  it  was  distinctly  avowed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  reiterated  by  his  friends,  that  as  it  was 
brought  upon  us  by  Mexico,  he  had  no  other  de- 
sire in  waging  it,  than  an  honorable  peace,  includ- 
ing indemnity  for  the  pastinjuries  we  had  sustained 
at  her  hands,  and  such  security  against  future  ag- 
gressions, as  Mexico  might  be  enabled  to  give. 
And  is  it  unreasonable,  sir,  that  as  the  war  is  pro- 
tracted by  Mexico,  she  refusing  all  offers  of  ac- 
commodation, that  our  demands  should  rise  in 
proportion?  In  my  own  opinion,  in  the  view  I 
have  taken  of  this  matter,  we  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  our  own  country,  by  a  show  of  too  much 
lenity  to  Mexico,  and  that  sheer  justice  would  de- 
mand from  her  full  indemnity  also  for  the  expenses 
of  this  war;  and  in  her  peculiar  position — she  not 
being  able  to  provide  any  other  indemnity — that 
the  cession  of  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  a  part  of  her  territory,  should  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  sine  qua  non ;  for  I  believe  with  the 
President,  that  the  doctrine  of  no  territory,  which 
was  broached  here  at  the  last  session,  and  found 
so  many  advocates,  is  the  doctrine  of  no  indem- 
nity. In  territory  only  can  Mexico  make  repara- 
tion for  the  past,  and  afford  security  for  her  future 
good  behavior;  and  although  we  are  strong  as  a 
nation,  yet,  like  the  strong  man  who  desires  secu- 
rity against  the  attack  of  a  lurking,  cowardly  as- 
sassin, so  should  we  insist  on  it  in  such  a  line  of 
boundary  between  us  as  will  secure  us  against  fu- 
ture aggressions.  Yet,  sir,  it  seems  to  be  doubted 
by  some,  whether  the  President  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  treaty  ceding  New  Mexico  and  California 
as  a  full  equivalent  for  indemnity,  and  as  affording 
that  security  he  demands.  I  suppose,  though  I 
do  not  know  it  from  him,  that  he  would  accept 
such  a  treaty,  if  he  thought  the  Government  of 
Mexico  was  so  established  as  to  give  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  its  stability.  None  of  us  desire  war 
for  the  sake  of  it,  as  peace  is  admitted  to  be  our 
true  policy;  but  on  what  terms  this  shall  end,  there 
is,  and  there  must  be,  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Our  policy,  sir,  is,  emphatically,  peace  with  all  na- 
tions, but  with  none  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  national 
honor,  the  dearest  possession  of  a  nation.  We 
have  never,  sir,  since  the  birth  of  our  nation,  given 
occasion  for  war,  not  even  with  the  barbarous 
tribes  upon  our  borders.  It  is  our  pride  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  our  whole  history  may  be  explored, 
and  no'single  act  of  national  injustice  can  be  found 
upon  its  page — no  blot  of  that  kind  upon  our 
national  escutcheon.  We,  sir,  would  have  never 
disturbed  our  peaceful  relations  with  Mexico,  by 
any  act  of  ourown;  shehas  brought  the  warupon 
herself,  under  a  delusion  that  one  of  our  sister 
States  belonged  to  her;  and  resolving  to  possess  it 
by  force  of  arms,  and  refusing  to  hear  our  tninis- 
ter  upon  the  matters  in  dispute,  sought  to  end 
them  by  the  sword;  and  as  she  has  appealed  to 
that  dread  arbiter,  she  must  abide  its  fortune.  But 
war,  sir,  it  is  said,  is  full  of  evil;  that  this  ought  to 
be  terminated  at  the  earliest  rnoment,  some  Sena- 
tors believing  that  the  glory  we  have  gained  by  it  is 
sufficient  indemnity  for  all  our  wrongs,  and  others 
deprecating  any  further  advance  of  our  army,  as 
likely  to  bring  about  the  result  alluded  to  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  and  which  he  depre- 
cates so  much.  It  is  true,  sir,  war  is  an  evil — a 
great  evil,  but  it  has  also  its  advantages,  and  though 
the  land  may  be,  for  a  tinie,  crushed  by  its  armed 
heel,  it  is  but  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  that 
seed  whose  fruit  is  commerce,  science,  the  arts, 
and  the  highest  and  purest  forms  of  civilization. 
Alexander,  in  opening  Persia  and  India,  by  his 
sword,  to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  founded  more 
cities  than  he  conquered;  and  the  world's  whole  his- 
tory since,  shows  most  clearly  that  its  permanent 
benefits  far  outweigh  its  transitory  evils.  The  roada 
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traced  by  the  soldiery  are  soon  followed  by  the 
merchant,  greatly  facilitating  the  commerce  of 
ideas — favoring  the  sympathies  of  nations,  and  in 
the  end  will  fraternize  the  whole  human  race.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  God's  provi- 
dence, by  which  to  accomplish  such  grand  results; 
and  can  any  Senator  doubt  that  this  most  remark- 
able war  will  not  greatly  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  Mexico,  securing  to  her,  in  the  end,  every 
blessing  we  so  abundantly  enjoy? 

It  has  been  a  war  waged  thus  far,  not  against 
the  people  of  Mexico,  but  emphatically  against  the 
army  alone,  with  a  view  only  to  its  destriictjon, 
and  upon  principles  of  the  most  enlightened  hu- 
manity. Not  one  single  ac|  of  oppression  or  in- 
justice has  been  committed  by  us — our  path,  as  we 
have  strode  from  victory  to  victory,  has  not  been 
lighted  by  the  flames  of  their  dwellings,  their  de- 
fenceless wonrten  and  children  given  to  the  sword, 
nor  their  cities  sacked,  nor  churches  defiled,  nor 
fields  laid  waste.  Though  we  have  been  terrible 
to  the  combatant,  we  have  been  generous  to  him 
■when  vanquished — never  forgetting,  in  the  midst 
of  the  excitement,  that  the  fairest  chaplet  victory 
wears  is  that  which  mercy  twines.  These,  sir, 
are  what  make  it  a  most  extraordinary  war;  and 
the  faithful  historian,  as  he  writes  its  varied  and 
stirring  events,  will  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure 
and  pride  on  this,  its  bright  and  most  distinguish- 
ing feature.  So  humane  and  generous  has  been 
our  conduct,  that  the  people  of  Mexico,  those  who 
have  most  suffered  by  the  oppression  of  the  mili- 
tary tyrants,  regard  our  armies  rather  as  benefac- 
tors than  as  enemies;  and  if  accounts  can  be  relied 
on,  are  utterly  opposed  to  their  withdrawal.  This 
has  been  the  fruit  of  our  policy,  adopted  at  the  out- 
set; for  early  in  June,  1846,  our  general  in  com- 
mand issued  a  proclamation,  prepared  at  the  War 
Department  here,  in  which  the  people  of  Mexico 
were  assured  that  the  war  should  not  be  waged 
against  such  of  them  as  remained  neutral,  but 
against  the  army  and  the  arbitrary  rulers.  They 
were  reminded  that  their  Government  was  in  the 
hands  of  tyr-ants  and  usurpers,  who  had  abolished 
the  State  governments,  overthrown  the  Federal 
Constitution,  deprived  their  people  of  the  right  of 
suffr-age,  destroyed  tljp  liberty  of  the  press,  des- 
poiled them  of  their  arms,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  absolute  dependance  upon  the  power  of  a 
military  dictator.  They  were  r-eminded,  too,  that 
the  army  and  rulers  extorted  from  them,  by  griev- 
ous taxation,  by  forced  loans,  and  military  seiz- 
ures, the  money  which  sustained  the  usurper  in 
power;  and  were  told  that  we  came  to  obtain  rep- 
aration for  the  repeated  wrongs  and  injuries  those 
rulers  had  done  to  us;  that  we  came  to  obtain  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  and 
to  overthrow  the  tyrants  who  had  destroyed  their 
liberties,  but  to  make  no  war  upon  the  people  of 
Mexico,  nor  upon  any  form  of  government  they 
might  choose  to  select  for  themselves.  They  wei-e 
promised,  too,  that  their  r-eligion,  their  altars,  and 
churches,  the  property  of  their  churches  and  citi- 
zens, the  emblems  of  their  ff\ith,  and  its  ministers, 
should  be  protected,  and. remain  inviolate.  They 
wei'e  assui-ed  that  we  came  among  them  as  friends 
and  as  republican  brethren;  and  a  pledge  was  given 
to  them,  that  whilst  we  wei'e  compelled  to  tr-eat  as 
enemies  and  overthrow  those  tyrants,  who,  whilst 
they  had  wronged  and  insulted  us,  had  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties,  the  people  themselves,  who 
remained  neutral  during  the  contest,  should  be  pro- 
tected against  them  by  our  army. 

Now,  sir,  upon  the  proposition  to  withdraw  the 
force  we  now  have  there,  instead  of  augmenting 
it,  either  with  or  without  a  treaty,  must  not  these 
pledges  to  the  Mexican  people  be  regar-ded  ?  We 
know  the  efi'ect  they  liave  had  upon  tl^em — we 
know  that  the  better  portion  of  them  have  offered 
no  resistance  to  our  advance — that  they  have  sup- 
plied provisions  to  our  troops,  and  guides,  and 
means  of  transportation,  and  some  have  accepted 
office  fr-om  our  military  governor-s;  in  short,  they 
have  extended  to  us  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
Would  it,  then,  be  just  to  them  to  withdr-aw  our 
protection  from  them,  suffer  their  tyrants  and  op- 
pressors again  to  return  to  power,  and  they-4je- 
come,  as  they  certainly  would,  a/sacrifice  to  their 
fr-iendship  for  us.'  But  Senators  say  it  would  be 
magnanimous  to  withdraw — to  prosecute  the  war 
no  further — as  Mexico  lies  prostrate  at  our  feet, 
without  the  power  of  further  resistance. 


I  think,  sir,  that  neither  the  honorable  Senator 
of  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell,]  in  the  very  able  speech 
he  delivered,  and  who  gave  it  as  his  advice  that 
we  should  make  the  best  peace  we  could,  and  flee 
the  country,  nor  the  distinguished  Senator  of  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  in  his  proposition  to 
leave  the  central  pans  of  Mexico,  and  retir-e  to  an 
indemnity  line, could  have  recollected  these  pledges, 
or  duly  considered  the  obligations  we  are  under 
arising  out  of  them.  It  seems  to  me,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  leave  these  people,  whom 
we  have  allured  to  our  support,  a  prey  to  those 
tyr-ants,  who  must  succeed  our  power,  and  whose 
revenge,  can  only  be  satiated  by  the  blood  of  those 
our  absence  will  leave  defenceless.  We  owe  that 
pr'otection  to  them  we  have  promised;  and  any 
treaty  we  may  make  with  that  Government  should 
contain  a  stipulation  for  it,  as  nothing  short  of  this 
would  be  just. 

As  I  r-emarked  on  another  occasion,  sir,  retiring 
to  a  line,  in  the  event  of  a  i-efusa!  to  treat  or  in  any 
event,  would  not  end  the  war — it  would  make  it 
interminable,  be  quite  as  expensive  as  a  more  vig- 
orous policy,  and  be  the  very  course  the  military 
rulers  of  Mexico  would  most  desire  we  should 
adopt,  for  it  necessarily  retains  them  in  power, 
and  more  than  all,  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  any 
European  Power  (and  it  is  thought  one  or  more  of 
them  have  designs  of  this  nature)  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  part  we  abandon,  involving  us,  per'- 
haps,  at  some  future  time,  in  a  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive war  with  them.  Our  withdrawal  would  be  a 
proclamation  to  them,  that  in  assuming  our  line, 
we  abandon  all  claim  to  any  part  of  Mexico  south 
of  it,  and  they  would  not  be  slow,  I  think,  sir,  to 
profit  by  our  folly.  But,  sir,  what  pr-ospect  is 
ther-e  of  a  tr-eaty.'  Have  we  any  certain  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  any  government  in  Mexico, 
possessing  such  a  share  of  public  confidence  and 
so  or-ganized  as  to  make  one  that  will  be  observed.' 
As  at  present  advised,  with  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  thei-e,  I  should  place  but 
little  value  upon  any  tr-eaty  that  might  be  patched 
up,  and  I  would  regard  it  as  a  most  unfortunate 
event  if  one  was  entered  into,  which  should  stipu- 
late, as  a  concurr'ent  act,  for  the  withdr-awal  of  our 
troops  from  the  interior  and  the  city.  Sir,  the  whole 
history  of  that  country  admonishes  us  to  be  cau- 
tious in  our  intercourse  with  it,  and  to  run  no  haz- 
ard which  we  have  the  power  to  avoid.  Sir,  if  a 
President  could  be  deposed  merely  for  consenting 
to  receive  a  minister  from  this  Government  pre- 
par-atory  to  a  treaty,  what  may  we  not  expect  will 
be  the  fate  of  him  who  shall  make  a  treaty  at  all 
favorable  to  us,  and  our  protection  withdrawn.'  If 
it  is  not  acceptable  to  the  military  chieftains  and 
the  clei'gy,  a  pronunciamento  will  follow — then  the 
grito — iher)  the  march  to  the  capital,  and  the 
reins  of  government  forcibly  assumed.  The  func- 
tionaries who  have  negotiated  the  treaty,  will 
become  fugitives  from  their  country,  and  scenes 
of  butchery  and  violence  in  quick  succession, 
and  with  aggravated  hon'or,  will  be  again  enact- 
ed. 

I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  any  good  could  result, 
but  much  evil,  fr-om  any  treaty  we  might  now  be 
able  to  make.  I  have  no  confidence  that  it  would 
be  observed  a  day,  and  if  not,  the  work  we  have 
accomplished  would  have  to  be  renewed,  more 
blood  spilt  and  more  treasure  expended,  to  restore 
us  to  the  favorable  position  we  now  occupy.  Any 
authority  now  existing  in  Mexico  is  but  the  bub- 
ble of  the  moment,  which  the  first  breath  of  popu- 
lar clamor  will  suddenly  destroy. 

Ther'e  is,  sir,  another  difficulty  in  the  way,  which 
deserves  some  notice.  There  is  a  strong  party  in 
Mexico,  called  the  Piiros,  or  Republicans,  who 
are  determined,  if  my  information  is  correct,  that 
there  shall  be  no  peace  with  us,  if  they  can  prevent 
it,  and  they  are  active,  intelligent,  and  united. 
They  see  in  this  war  the  approaching  realization 
of  their  fondest  hopes — the  enjoyment  of  that  lib- 
erty of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press,  for  which 
they  have  so  long  struggled,  and  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  our  ^dominion.  For  this  blessing 
they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  surrender  their  na- 
tionality— to  merge  it  in  our  own,  and  thus  relieve 
themselves  fi-om  oppression,  fr-om  tyr-.annical  ex- 
actions, from  plunder,  and  from  all  those  accumu- 
lated ills  their  miserable  government  of  misrule  has 
enforced  and  encoui-aged.  They  see,  in  our  ad- 
vance, the  dawnings  of  a  brighter  day  for  them 


and  their  children,  and  in  glad  anticipation  behold 
our  azure  studded  with  their  stars.  They  see  no 
refuge  but  in  our  fr-ee  institutions,  no  shield  but 
our  power,  and  desire  no  nationality  but  that  which 
an  union  with  us  will  give  them.  This  party,  sir, 
may  submit  for  a  time,  but  will  not  agree,  and  if 
they  obtain  power,  true  to  their  original  design, 
they  will  become  ^mbi-oiled  with  us  to  effectuate 
it.  They  have  always  been,  and  are  now,  the 
most  clamorous  for  war,  and  will  oppose  any  ac- 
commodation which  withdraws  our  army;  for  its 
continuance  there  they  believe,  and  1  believe,  will 
produce  the  result  they  desire.  And  this,  sir,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  of  South 
Car-olina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  as  I  gather  from  his 
speech  on  the  i-esolutions  he  has  introduced,  and 
discussed  with  such  great  ability,  tie  depi-ecates 
a  line  of  policy  which  shall  result  in  conquering 
Mexico,  with  a  view  to  incorporate  it  into  this 
Union,  or  to  hold  it  as  a  pr-ovince,  and  maintains 
that  it  would  not  only  lie  inconsistent  with  the 
avowed  objects  for  which  the  war  has  been  pros- 
ecuted, but  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government,  in  conflict  with  its  character  and 
genius,  and  in  the  end  subversive  of  our  free  and 
popular  institutions. 

The  avowed  objects  of  the  war  which  we  de- 
clar-ed  to  exist  by  the  act  of  Mexico  was  to  obtain 
redress  of  wrongs,  a  permanent  and  honorable 
peace,  and  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future;  and  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
incorporating  it  into  the  Union,  or  holding  it  as  a 
province,  such  a  result  would  be  in  harrrrony  with 
j  those  objects.  Nor  would  it  be  conti-ary  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  o.f  our  Government,  nor  against 
its  settled  policy,  to  conquer,  in  a  defensive  war, 
any  country,  and  annex  it,  which  might  be 
thought,  from  its  contiguity,  to  be  necessary  to 
our  own  safety.  The  power  "to  declar-e  war" 
carries  with  it  all  its  consequences,  of  which  ter-ri- 
torial  conquest  is  one;  and  our  policy  in  1812  was 
to  conquer  Canada,  and  if  we  had  been  success- 
ful, after  having  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  that  end,  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  had  been 
relinquished  to  us,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
annexed  to  us,  and  I  think  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  that  event  shall  transpir-e.  How  the  annex- 
ation of  Mexico  to  our  Union  would  tend  to  sub- 
vert our  fi-ee  institutions,  I  cannot  discover.  The 
argument  of  the  Senator  on  that  point  has  failed 
to  convince  me.  I  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  I  think  I  see  in 
them  attributes  and  elements  quite  susceptible,  by 
proper  appliances,  of  high  improvement.  Could 
they  be  brought  under  the  happy  influences  of 
such  a  Government  as  our  own,  having  all  their 
rights,  civil  and  religious,  protected,  what  might 
we  not  hope  from  thenrr.'  The  Indian  population, 
numbering  about  four  millions,  are  reputed  to  be 
very  gentle  and  quiet  in  their  dispositions,  apt  to 
learn,  and  willing  to  improve,  and,  if  not  posses.sed 
of  all  the  manlier  virtues,  have  at  least  those  which 
fully  ensur-e  their  cheerful  acquiescence  to  our  con- 
trol and  ra'pid  advancement  under  it.  Take  the 
population  as  a  whole,  and  there  is  not  a  people 
on  the  globe  more  capable  of  advancement  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  of  assuming  all  the  for-ms 
of  the  highest  civilization.  They  came  out  of  their 
revolution  with  a  reputation  only  excelled  by  our 
own;  and  with  the  same  advantages  we  have  pos- 
sessed, v/ho  can  say  they  would  not  now  rival  us 
in  all  that  contributes  to  national  renown.'  But 
the  Senator  says,  no  instance  can  be  found  of  any 
race,  save  the  Caucasian,  which  has  established 
and  enjoyed  self-government  and  fr-ee  institutions; 
but  he  does  not  say  no  other  race  can  be  prepared 
for  it.  All  other  races  have  always  been  oppi-ess- 
ed — are  generally  ignoi-ant — have  no  ju#  appre- 
ciation of  liberty,  and  are  for  the  most  part  unciv- 
ilized. I  do  not  suppose,  sir,  the  Mexicans  are 
at  this  time  fitted  for  an  equal  union  with  us;  and 
much  is  to  be  done  before  they  will  be.  By  the 
irafusion  of  our  own  population  among  thein,  (and 
they  are  now  there  in  great  numbers,  accor-ding  to 
the  Senator  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Clayton,)  together 
with  emigr-ants  fi-om  Eur-ope,  who  will  not  be  slow- 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  unsurpassed  advantages 
such  a  country  enjoys,  a  gi-adual  change  in  their 
manners,  customs,  and  language,  will  ensue.  Ed- 
ucation will  be  diffused  among  the  masses;  speech, 
the  press,  and  religion  will  be  free,  and  hjgh  opin- 
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ions  of  themselves  speedily  genertited;  and  consid- 
ering the  rapidity  of  past  events,  the  aids  to 
knowledge,  and  for  its  rapid  spread,  which  the 
world  now  possesses,  the  period  of  their  pupilage 
will  be  of  short  duration.  Sir,  it  has  been  alike 
our  pride  and  boast,  that  our  iiistitutions  were 
better  calculated  to  elevate  the  masses  than  any 
others' which  have  yet  existecK  and  we  feel  it  to 
be  true;  and  it  cannot  Vk.  that  it  is  the  decree  of 
Heaven  that  none  but  tJie  white  race  shall  en- 
joy them.  It  has  been  the  abiding  hope  of  the 
philanthropist,  that  in  God's  good  time  all  na- 
tions sliouid  enjoy  them,'  and  the  down-trodden 
milhons  of  both  hemispheres  be  exalted  by  their 
agency.  There  is  nothing,  sir,  in  the  history  of 
that  beautiful  country,  or  in  the  character  of  its 
people,  to  discourage  the  belief  that  they  can,  in 
a  very  short  time,  be  brought  to  a  condition  qual- 
ifying them  for  admission  into  this  great  American 
family,  adorning  and  strengthening  it  by  a  com- 
mingling and  full  development  of  all  those  grand 
and  mighty  elements  they  possess,  and  thus  fulfill 
her  own  and  our  happy  destiny.  And,  sir,  it  is 
the  fervent  wish  and  hope  of  her  most  eminent 
citizens  and  patriots,  that  this  war  may  accelerate 
it;  and,  if  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,''  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  its  certain  pre- 
cursor? In  my  musings  upon  this  subject,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  cheered  by  the  hope,  that 
if  I  did  not,  my  children  would  live  to  see  that 
day  when  our  institutions  shall  extend  over  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  our  continent,  all  to  be 
bound  by  one  common  ligament,  and  all  to  run 
on^  common  career  of  honor,  happiness,  and  re- 
nown? And,  sir,  why  should  we  be  alarmed -at 
this  contemplation?  History,  it  is  said,  admon- 
ishes us  that  extension  of  dominion  by  territorial 
acquisition  proved  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics; but,  sir,  were  they  fashioned  like  ours? 
Were  they  not,  from  their  very  nature,  incapable 
of  extension?  And  is  there  no  difference  of  con- 
dition between  us  and  them?  They  had  not  the 
press,  nor  the  compass,  nor  the  steam-engine — 
noneof  those  great  instrumentalities  which,  wielded 
by  fi'eemen,  are  to  revolutionize  the  world.  They 
worshipped  Liberty,  and  sacrificed  to  her  as  to  an 
idol.  We  regard  her  as  an  active,  moving  spirit, 
penetrating  all  the  avenues  of  life,  and  cheering 
and  stimulating  man  in  his  progress.  Sir,  our 
liberty  can  be  preserved  only  by  progress.  Ijeing 
stationary  it  stagnates,  and  in  that  condition  the 
flame  will  expire.  It  is  by  action  alone — by  cease- 
less, constant  action — we  can  preserve  it.  Let  us 
expand  to  our  true  and  proper  dimensions,  and 
our  liberty  will  be  eternal;  for,  in  the  process,  it 
will  increase  in  strength,  and  the  flame  grov/ 
brighter,  whilst  it  lights  a  more  extensive  field. 
Does  any  Senator  believe  our  attachment  to  lib- 
erty would  have  been  any  stronger  than  it  is  now, 
OT  that  we  would  have  been  more  powerful  and 
happy,  had  our  Confederacy  been  confined  within 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  range  of  the  Aileganies? 
•Would  any  one  of  them  willingly  restore  to  their 
former  owners  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  or 
surrender  either  without  a  deathly  struggle?  I 
apprehend  not.  Our  history  shows,  thus  far,  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  our  extension.  Our  form  of 
government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this — it  has  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  expansion,  a  principle  which 
no  other  Government  ever  did  possess,  and  it  is 
one  of  its  grep.test  excellencies.  Will  any  Senator 
deny  that  the  new  States  have  contributed  -new 
vigor  to  our  system,  and  increased  strength  to  our 
circle?  Have  any  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the 
Union  been  observed  in  any  of  them?  Has  any 
spirit  of  insubordination  or  of  restlessness  under 
the  ties  which  bind  them,  ever  been  manifested  by 
any  of  them?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  in  them  where 
man  ei^^ys  the  largest  liberty,  only  resti'ained  by 
laws  he  makes  himself,  that  emeutes,  riots,  and 
rebellions  occur,  but  it  is  among  a  crowded  popu- 
lation, in  pent  up  masses,  easily  excited  by  col- 
lision, with  no  extended  field  of  action  to  arouse 
their  energies,  and  no  attainable  objects  before 
them  to  guide  them  aright. 

Let  but  Congress  confine  itself  to  its  own  proper 
functions,  each  State  exercising  its  own  undoubted 
powers  within  its  own  limits,  managing  its  own 
legitimate  concerns  in  its  own  way,  without  the 
unauthorized  interference  of  Congress,  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  our  Union  should  not  be  co- 
extensive with  this  portion  of  the  American  conti- 


nent. We  want  no  rival  republics  here,  for  they 
may  become  inimical,  renderin2:  it  necessary  to 
maintain  standing  armies  to  defend  against  their 
aggressions.  If  all  was  united  in  one  harmonious 
whole,  such  defences  would  not  be  required. 

By  the  agency  of  steam  operating  upon  the  boat, 
the  railroad  car,  and  the  press,  combined  with  that 
great  American  invention — the  greatest  of  the  age 
and  of  the  world — the  magnetic  telegraph,  which 
can  literally  almost 

"  Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole," 

we  will  be  more  compact,  and  in  more  constant  and 
harmonious  intercour-se  than  the  old  thirteen  States 
were  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution. With  the  seat  of  the  common  or  General 
Government  at  some  centra!  point,  with  railroads 
and  telegraphs  radiating  from  it  as  from  the  centre 
of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  and  with  the  press 
as  free  as  the  air  of  heaven,  it  matters  not  how 
large  the  number  of  States  may  be. 

But  it  is  said,  sir,  this  war  is  bringing  the  nation 
into  "debt,  and  the  further  we  advance  the  more 
will  it  be  augmented,  and  the  greater  burden  do  wc 
throw  upon  those  who  come  after  us.  To  be  sure, 
sir,  all  wars  create  debts.  The  expenses  of  a  war 
are  not  expected  to  be  borne  by  the  ordinary  rev- 
enues of  peace,  but  by  borrowing  money;  and  if 
we  cannot  replace  it  in  our  generation,  the  one 
which  succeeds  us  must  do  so.  Arguments  of  this 
kind  weigh  equally  strong  against  every  eflfort  at 
national  defence,  and  if  yielded  to,  will  place  our 
nation  at  the  mercy  of  its  foes.  If  we  do  create  a 
large  debt  of  one  hundred  millions,  over  and  above 
our  revenues,  for  posterity  to  pay,  we  will  leave 
them  increased  means  v/ith  which  to  pay  it.  What 
is  such  a  debt  to  us,  or  to  them?  If  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  correct, 
and  1  believe  they  are,  and  the  present  tariff  is  not 
interfered  with,  we  willhave,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
quite  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  from  duties 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  receipts  from  the  pub- 
lic lands,  the  receipts  from  which  this  fiscal  year 
will  fully  equal  his  expectations,  and  if  a  proper 
graduation  and  preemption  law  is  enacted,  will  be 
greatly  augmented.  Reducing,  after  the  war,  our 
expenses  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  annu- 
ally, we  may  have  a  large  sinking  fund,  by  which, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  the  whole  debt  will  be  paid 
off.  Our  credit  was  never  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  now  is,  and  promises  to  continue  to  be. 
Our  six  per  cent,  stocks  are  above  par;  and  if  we 
enter  the  market  for  more  money,  we  will  find  the 
loanable  capital,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  at  our 
command  in  abundance.  The  debt  of  the  last  war,-, 
amounting  to  near  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
was  soon  discharged,  without  affecting  injuriously 
any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country;  and  so 
will  this  be. 

In  this  view,  sir,  the  acquisition  of  Mexico,  with 
its  unparalleled  pov/ers  of  production,  yielding 
every  article  of  luxury  and  necessity,  save  one, 
that  ministers  to  the  wants  or  pride  of  man — whose 
re\7enues  can  be  made,  under  wholesome  laws, 
and  with  proper  management,  to  produce  aimually 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  mineral 
wealth  from  which  the  world  now  draws  a  great 
part  of  its  supply,  and  those  resources  to  be  fur- 
ther developed  by  our  enterprjse  and  skill — what 
can  we  not  expect  when  time  shall  have  perform- 
ed upon  her  its  gentle  yet  potent  and  effective 
office? 

As  I  believe,  sir,  there  are  but  two  alternatives — 
either  to  flee  the  country,  or  to  hold  on  to  our  acqui- 
sitions, the  result  of  which  may  be  the  final  ab- 
sorption of  Mexico,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
for  the  latter,  being  well  satisfied  that  great  ultimate 
good  to  us,  to  her,  and  to  humanity,  is  to  flow 
from  it. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun]  has  said,  sir,  that  Mexico  is  to  us 
as  a  dead  body,  and  he  is  anxious  to  cut  the  cord 
that  binds  us  to  the  corpse.  Sir,  I  prefer  taking 
her  to  our  side,  and  impai'ting  to  her  some  of  our 
own  vitality;  and  with  her  fair  proportions  and 
most  beautiful  developments,  by  its  magic  influ- 
ence, she  will  start  again  into  life  and  being.  If 
she  be  dead — if  the  light  is  out — we  have  "  the 
Promethean  heat  that  can  that  light  relume." 

Having  made,  sir,  these  desultory  remarks,  I 
will  novv  conclude,  by  thanking  the  Senate  for  their 
patient  and  polite  attention. 


THE  JUDICIARY  SYSTEM. 
SPEECH  OF^MR.  J.  R.  INGERSOLL; 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA,     , 
[In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
^  ^        March  6,  1848. 
Oti  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  lNr.ERsoi,i,,'tl)e"iruIes'were  sijs- 
peiided  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  f=npplomfiital  to 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  concnrniiig  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Slates,"  approved  June  17, 1844,  and  the  amend 
ment  moved  by  Mr.  Bowlin  to  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  R.  INGERSOLL  said:  The  Supreme 
Court  having  announced  its  intention  to  rise  in  tlie 
course  of  the  present  week,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
bill  should  be  disposed  of  without  further  delay. 
The  judges  are  to  make  their  arrangements  imme- 
diately in,  conformity  to  the  course  of  legislation 
that  may  be  adopted.  If  the  bill  be  passed,  they 
will  name  an  early  day  for  reassernbling  and  pro- 
ceeding in  their  united  and  important  labors  here. 
If  nothing  be  done  by  Congress,  they  will  leave 
their  clogged  and  encumbered  docket,  and  go  out 
upon  their  respective  circuits,  condemned  to  return 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  renew  their  hopeless 
efforts  to  transact  the  business  which?has  so  long 
continued  to  baflle  them.  In  the  one  case,  they 
will  in  all  probability  accomplish  an  otherwise  im- 
practicable task,  which  will  extend  its  benefits  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  In  the  other,  they 
will  continue  a  course  of  futile  and  despairing  labor, 
like  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  were  con- 
demned to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  hol^s,  so 
that  their  exertions  were  at  once  fruitless  and  eter- 
nal. 

If,  in  authorizing  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  an 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  time  of  these  judges  to 
the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  were  any 
danger  of  arresting  the  progress  of  business  in  the 
circuits,  the  plan  Would  not  be  recornmended.  The 
merit  of  the  proposed  arrangement  consists  in  its 
permitting  all  the  parts  of  the  judiciary  system  to 
proceed  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  while  it  relieves 
that  portion  which  cannot  without  assistance  effect- 
ually move  any  longer,  from  the  impediments  and 
embarrassments  which  impede  its  progress.  The 
Supreme  Court  judges  wil?  be  excused,  for  a  lim- 
ited time,  from  attending  the  circuits.  But  the  cir- 
cuit courts  will  nevertheless  be  enabled  by  the  mere 
operation  of  existing  laws  fully  to  transact  their 
business.  The  only  difference  will  be,  that  the 
district  judges,  instead  pf  sitting  as  usual  with  the 
circuit  judge,  will  sit  alone,  assuming,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  responsibility  for  the  occasion,  but  ena- 
bled, as  a  single  judge  always  is,  to  discharge  nisi 
prhis  duties  quite  as  well  without  as  with  a  com- 
panion, and  perhaps  a  little  better.  In  all  cases 
except  those  of  appeals  from  the  district  to  the 
cii-cuit  courts,  their  agency  in  the  administration 
of  justice  will  probably  be  exclusive  and  complete, 
and ,  stimulated  by  the  very  responsibilities  of  their 
stations,  they  will  be  nerved  with  new  energy  to 
accomplish  it.  In  those  cases  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, which  in  some  sections  of  the  country  from 
the  nature  of  the  business  are  unknown,  and  in 
almost  all  are  rare,  where  an  appeal  is  found  upon 
the  docket  not  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of,  the  cir- 
cuit judge  can  without  difficulty  decid.e  it  exactly  _ 
as  he  does  now.  Intervals  are  necessarily  con- 
templated between  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  the  judges  visiting  their  own  districts 
can  readily  despatch  depending  appetils;  or,  by  a 
special  provision  of  the  bill,  they  are  at  full  liberty' 
to  leave  the  appellate  court  here  in  session,  and 
attend  to  emergent  judicial  calls  at  home.  The 
attendance  of  one  or  more  of  them  at  the  scat  of 
Government  can  readily  be  dispensed  with,  and  it 
will  be  done  at  any  and  at  all  times  when  their 
presence  is  of  greater  utility  elsewhere. 

Mr.  I.  said  that  he  had  been  surprised  to  learn 
that  gentlemen  even  of  the  profession  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  pov/er  of  the  distiict  judges  to 
hold  circuit  courts.  One  of  the  objections — the 
only  one  that  he  had  distinctly  heard  to  the  bill — 
was  founded  on  a  belief  that  no  such  power  existed. 
The  act  of  29th  April,  1802,  after  establishing  the 
six  circuits,  and  assigning  them  their  respective 
localities,  and  directing  that  they  shall  consist  of 
"  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
'  district  judge  of  the  district  where  such  court  shall 
'  be  holden,"  adds  this  proviso:  "  That  wh.en  only 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


'  one  of  the  judges  hereby  directed  to  hold  the  cir- 
'  cuit  courts  shall  attend,  sufth  circuit  court  may 
«  be  held  Ijy  the  judge  so  attending." — (4th  section 
"  Act  to  amend"  the  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States,"  2d  vol.  Statutes  at  Large,  page  158.) 

Mere  legal  authority'to  hold  the  court  would 
not  suffice,  without  intellectual  capacity  and  learn- 
ing. In  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  the  cir- 
cuit judges  for  a  season,  you  do  not  dispense  with 
these  qualities.  Experience  has  shown,  that  they 
have  beerf  eminently  the  endowments  of  judges  of 
the  district  courts.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  bench 
was  adorned  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  Judsre  Hopkinson,  who  has  left  to 
the  profession  a  valuable  legacy  in  the  volume  of 
his  decisions.  Another  neighboring  district  cher- 
ishes with  no  less  pride  the  proofs  of  learning  and 
ability  for  which  Judge  Winchester  was  distin- 
guished. Without  attempting  an  enumeration  of 
living  judges  of  high  merit,  Tmay  not  invidiously 
ask  you,  Mr.  Spea'ker,  .to  unite  m  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  abilities  of  the  gentleman  who  holds 
the  place  of  district  judge  in  Massachusetts.  There 
is  little  danger  of  an  inadequate  discharge  of  duties 
anywhere.  '  That  they  have  been  performed  for  a 
length  of  time  exactly  as  this  bill  proposes  that 
they  shall  be  for  a  shorter  period,  every  one  at  all 
conversant  with  recent  judicial  history  can  attest. 
Much  of  the  circuit  court  business  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, during  a  somewhat  protracted  indisposition  of 
the  late  .Judge  Baldwin,  was  transacted  by  the  dis- 
trict judge  alone.  After  his  death,  the  place  was 
not  filled  for  more  than  two  years;  and  during  all 
that  time,  the  circuit  court  was  held  of  necessity 
and,  in  fact,  exactly  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  held  for 
the  following  two  years.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
can  be  no  serious  difficulty  as  to  original  matter. 
Civil  or  criminal,  common  law  or  equity,  instance 
or  prize,  at  nisi  prius  or  in  term,  it  will  be  attended 
to.  The  practical  operation  of  the  system  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole;  and  no  reference  whatever  to 
it  is  made  in  the  submitted  plan.  It  takes  efi'ect 
by  its  own  innate  and  proper  vigor. 

Being  satisfied  that  nothing  can  suffer  in  other 
quarters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  it  should 
be  premised,  is  a  question  not  of  choice,  but  neces- 
sity. Something  must  be  done.  No  change  of 
system,  however  it  may  be  for  the  better,  can  do 
more  than  facilitate  and  accelerate  future  proceed- 
ings, without  producing  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  actual  state  of  things.  Disease  not  only  per- 
mits but  requires  treatment  altogether  different 
from  that  which  is  adapted  to  a  state  of  health. 
Something  is  required  at  once  which  will  not  add 
to  or  take  from  the  judiciary  system  as  such.  It 
will  leave  it  exactly  v/here  it  finds  it,  in  its  general 
properties  and  ordinary  operations.  But  it  will 
take  oft'  a  pressure  which,  as  to  existing  faculties, 
threatens  serious  calamity.  The  best  devised  sys- 
tem imaginable  might  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
present  evil,  but  it  could  not  minister  to  actual 
relief.  Various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to 
heretofore,  some  of  them  with  no  other  obvious 
consequences  than  to  increase  labor,  without  any 
sensible  augmentation  of  its  fruits. 

Originally,  by  the  act  of  September  24, 1789,  the 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  six  judges,  held  two 
sessions  annually:  the  one  commencing  the  first 
Monday  of  February,  and  the  other  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August.  The  circuits  were  three,  and  the 
circuit  courts  were  held  by  two  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  district  judge.  An  act 
approved  March  2,  1793,  rendered  the  attendance 
of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
circuits  sufficient.  A  change  was  made  in  1801, 
(February  13,)  by  reducing  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  five,  who  no  longer 
attended  the  circuits;  and  by  providing  for  the 
organization  of  circuit  courts,  to  be  held  by  judges 
especially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  April  29, 
1802,  the  original  system  was  restored,  there  being 
but  one  sessio)i  annually  to  be  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  commencing  the  first  Monday  of  February; 
and  either  the  district  judge  or  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  enabled,  in  the  absence  of  the 
other,  to  hold  a  circuit  court. 

An  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1826, 
directing  that,  after  the  year  1826,  the  session  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January  instead  of  the  first  Monday  of 
February. 


March  3,  1837,  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  to 
consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate 
Judges. 

June  17,  1844,  two  provisions  were  introduced 
with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  transaction  of  business : 
the  one  prolonged  the  annual  term  or  "sessions" 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  throwing  back  the  com- 
mencement from  the  second  Monday  of  January 
to  the  first  Monday  of  December,  the  other  relieved 
"  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned  to  any 
circuit"  from  the  duty  of  attending  "  more  than 
one  term  of  tlie  circuit  court,  within  any  district  of 
such  circuit  in  any  one  year."  Both  of  these  pro- 
visions liave  failed  to  produce  the  effect  hoped  for. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  the  failure.  A 
session  of  three  months  and  a  half  duration  is  too 
long;  it  is  calculated  to  weary  the  mind  and  the 
body  beyond  the  powers  of  elastic  service.  An 
interval  of  a  month  would  be  far  better,  not  merely 
for  direct  and  positive  relaxation,  but  for  purposes 
of  study,  reflection,  and  devotion  to  labors  of  com- 
position, which  require  retirement,  and  freedom 
both  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  the  daily  interference  of  public  prolonged 
occupations  in  court,  with  the  disturbance  of  mind 
incident  to  an  introduction  of  new  and  complex 
thoughts,  diverting  the  course  of  reasoning  and  the 
steadymarch  of  intellectual  development.  A  relief, 
too,  from  one  Session  of  the  circuit  in  every  two, 
throwing,  as  by  positive  enactment  it  did,  the  great 
stress  of  duty  upon  the  other  session,  was  little 
more  than  permitting  a  change  of  posture  in  an 
uneasy  bed.  If  it  dispensed  with  one  session,  it 
doubled  the  duties  and  accumulated  the  mass  of 
responsibility  upon  the  other.  Accordingly  it  will 
be  found  that  accumulation  has  gone  on,  notwith- 
standing any  and  all  of  the  palliatives  that  have  been 
applied  until  a  more  sovereign  remedy  is  required, 
and  the  present  measure  will  fully  test  the  suscep- 
tibility of  cure,  and  either  confirm  its  own  specific 
character,  or  point  out,  by  fair  experiment,  some 
other  appliarvce  that  may  promise  to  be  efficacious. 
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85 

61 

24 

76 

1839.. 

14 

9 

54 

100 

67 

33 

59 

1840.. 

13 

9 

55 

93 

58 

34 

72 

1841 . . 

-   11 

10 

58 

106 

42 

64 

43 

1842.. 

in 

12 

61 

107 

52 

55 

63 

1843.. 

9 

14 

64 

.118 

38 

82 

86 

1844.. 

8 

Ifl 

69 

168 

46 

122 

51 

1844.. 

Dec.  2 

5 

94 

173 

64 

109 

64 

1845.. 

1 

9 

99 

177 

53 

120 

62 

1846.. 

7 

6 

90 

182 

46 

136 

62 

The  average  for  25  years  disposes  of  55  cases  a  term.  The 
average  for  the  last  three  years  of  prolonged  terra  is  only  54.' 

In  the  exhibition  thus  msTde,  the  present  term  is 
not  included.  It  is  yet  uncertain  ])rec!seiy  how 
many  cases  will  be  disposed  of,  although  this  week 
will  witness  its  close.  Suffice  it,  that  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1848,  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  cases  on  the  docket,  and  No.  43  will  be  the 
last  reached  in  regular  progress. 

A  reason  of  no  inconsiderable  force  in  favor  of 
the  bill  will  be  found  in  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  it  to  each  distinct  part  of  the  country.  While 
there  is  one  long  session,  persons  are  in  attendance 
from  every  quarter  listening  to  arguments  in  which 
neither  themselves  nor  their  neighbors  have  any 
concern.  Sometimes  court  after  court  passes  in 
tedious  and  unprofitable  expectation,  without  com- 
ing near  the  cases  that  have  brought  them  here. 
Now  the  docket  can  be  divided,  because  there  will 
be  a  certainty  that  every  case  may  be  reached.  A 
particular  session,  or  definite  part  of  a  eession  may 


be  allotted  to  a  particular  section  of  the  country. 
A  season  of  the  year  may  be  selected  when  trav- 
elling from  distant  places  is  attended  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty;  and  another  season  de- 
voted to  such  suitors  as  at  all  times  have  acces.^ 
to  the  seat  of  Government.  The  business  thus 
become^hialleable,  and  may  be  moulded  and  fash- 
ioned in  its  arrangements  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
an  early  and  satisfactory  hearing,  at  such  times 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  may  be  best.  Tl>e 
propriety  of  vesting  a  power  of  this  sort  in  the 
court  will  be  obvious  from  a  view  of  the  great 
inequalities  in  the  number  of  cases  from  difl^'erent 
places.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  southwestern  Slates 
are  the  prolific  parerlt  of  argument,  while  in  tlic 
more  populous  regions  of  the  north  there  is  far  less 
of  this  sort  of  controversy.  Scattering  all  the  ap- 
peals and  writs  of  error  of  one  circuit  over  a  broad 
surface,  such  as  a  crowded  docket  displays,  com- 
pels those  who  have  charge  of  them  to  be  always 
on  the  spot:  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 
except  by  affording  the  court  opportunity  toadjourn 
from  time  to  time  and  meet  again,  and  thus  to  divide 
and  assign  their  time  and  their  business. 

The  pi;esent  docket  exhibits  this  condition  of 
cases,  and  their  places  of  origin  : 

From  the  Federal  Court.       State  Court. 

Maine  has 7 O 

Nevi' Hampshire 0 2 

Vermont 0 3 

Massacliusetts 6 1 

Rhode  Island 4 1 

Connecticut 0 1 

New  York 13 1 

New  Jersey  . . . ., '. 0 1 

Pennsylvania 9 1 

Delaware 1 0 

iMarylaud 4 0 

Virginia 3 1 

North  Carolina 1 0 

Georgia 4 0 

Alabama 7 6 

Mississippi 27 2 

Louisiana 25 7 

Ohio 7 ] 

Kentucky 4 2 

Tennessee 2 0 

Indiana 1 0 

Illinois 3 4 

Missouri 5 0 

Arkansas 1 2 

Michigan 5 0 

Florida 6 0 

Iowa ...5 0 

Wisconsin 3 0 

District  of  Columbia 16 0 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  arrangenrvent  now 
proposed  is  merely  temporary.  It  will  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  an  expedient  which,  al- 
though indispensable,  is  yet  occasioned  altogether 
by  the  extreme  pressure  and  great  accumulation 
of  business  in  the  Supreme  Court.  If  that  which 
is  adopted  as  an  expedient  shall  serve  as  an  experi- 
ment, it  will  have  worked  a  double  good,  whether 
the  experiment  answer  in  support  of  a  permanent 
system  which  should  partake  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, or  the  reverse.  If  it  should  fail  to  produce 
the  desired  effect — a  removal  of  a  load  of  business 
from  the  justice  of  the  country,  which  so  oppresses 
it  as  to  prevent  the  due  administration  of  the  laws 
— it  will  be  the  fault  of  that  administration,  and  not 
of  the  law-makers.  Such  a  fault  is  not  anticipated 
from  the  bench.  With  proper  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  the  whole  number  of  cases  can 
be  disposed  of  far  within  the  time  allotted  to  them. 
Without  such  exertior),  of  course,  nothing  would 
be  done,  even  if  double  the  time  were  granted. 


THE  JUDICIARY  SYSTEM. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  B.  BOWLIN, 

OF  MISSOURI, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  6,  1848. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Inrersoll,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  supplemental  to 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  concerninc  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  June  17,  1844,  and  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Bowlin  to  the  same. 

Mr.  I.  having  explained  the  necessity,  and  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill — 

Mr.  BOWLIN  said  it  was  a  source  of  extreme 
regret  to  him  that  the  House  had  so  far  manifest- 
ed" a  disposition  to  minister  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  interest  to  the  country,  us  to  refuse  to  conr- 
mit  this  bill,  where  its  merits  could  be  fully  and 
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fairly  investijated  and  discussed.  It  only  betrayed 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  judges  of  the  court 
here  were  stronger  than  the  people  at  honrie,  with 
their  direct  representatives.  In  a  contest  with  in- 
terested parties  before  this  House,  who  could  be 
here  upon  the  ground  urging  and  pressing  their 
own  suit,  for  special  benefits  to  themselves,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  the  constituent  body  had 
but  a  poor  chance  for  justice.  The  people's  inter- 
est was  too  frequently  neglected  when  a  proposition 
was  up  to  confer  special  benefits  upon  some  favorite 
or  favorites.  He  said  this  more  in  sorrow  tiian  in 
anger,  because  he  was  almost  bound  to  infer  from 
the  vote,  that  the  House  had  determined  to  pass 
the  bill  blind,  without  examination,  v/ithout  inves- 
tigation. When  such  things  occurred  upon  bills  of 
little  importance,  we  submitted  to  the  wrong,  from 
the  insignificance  of  the  cause;  but  when  we  beheld 
bills  of  the  most  vital  importance,  bills  indirectly 
changing  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  country, 
bills  enhancing  the  cost  of  justice  to  the  people 
to  a  most  alarming  extent,  attempted  to  be  forced 
through  upon  the  first  day  of  theirappearancein  the 
House,  and  the  House  partially  sanctioning  such  a 
proceeding,  by  refusing  to  submit  them  to  a  scruti- 
nizing investigation  of  the  usual  comjiiittee,  it  was 
enough  to  startle  those  who  yet  retained  a  respect  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  If  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  measure,  it  was  apt  to  excite  his  sus- 
picion of  its  merits,  when  he  saw  that  it  involved 
individual  interests,  and  that  it  was  attempted  to 
be  forced  through  the  House  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  usual  forms  of  legislation.  The  very  attempt 
excited  in  him  a  desire  to  examine  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  see,  whilst  it  conferred  special  bene- 
fits, how  it  operated  upon  the  interest  of  the  people, 
for  whose  sole  benefit  courts  were  instituted,  and 
maintained  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  It 
was  abhorrent  to  his  feelings  to  attempt  to  argue  a 
case  that  seemed  to  be  prejudged  the  moment  it 
made  its  appearance  in  that  Hall;  yet,  from  its  vast 
importance,  he  could  not  be  silent,  in  justice  to  him- 
self or  his  constituency.  And  should  it  pass,  with 
all  the  popularity  that  the  refusal  to  commit  indi- 
cated, yet  would  he  raise  his  voice  against  it,  and 
record  his  vote,  if  that  vote  stood  alone. 

And  he  could  tell  gentlemen  that  this  idea  of 
separating  the  judges  from  the  people,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  permanent  residence,  was  not  a  new 
one.  He  recognized  in  it  an  old  acquaintance, 
decorated  in  a  new  dress,  to  render  it  more  pala- 
table to  our  tastes.  It  was  only  an  attempt  to  ac 
complish  by  indirect  means  what  the  people  had 
frgain  and  again  repudiated  when  sought  directly. 
If  gentlemen  believed  that  the  eflect  of  this  bill 
would  be,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  restore  lliem 
to  the  old  system,  he  believed  they  greatly  deceived 
themselves.  Such,  he  believed,  was  neither  the 
objector  the  design  of  the  bill,  but  the  contrary 
exactly — to  make  a  permanent  resident  court  here, 
and  wholly  relieve  the  judges  from  circuit  duties. 
The  struggle  to  attain  this  point  had  commenced 
almost  vi'ith  the  origin  of  this  Government;  and, 
though  occasionally  quieted,  after  a  severe  rebuke 
from  the  people,,  had  never  been  lost  sight  of  by 
those  interested  in  the  immediate  results,  or  in  the 
political  character  of  the  question.  Experience 
had  taught  them,  that  in  the  character  of  a  direct 
proposition,  fairly  and  plainly  stating  its  objects 
and  purposes,  it  never  could  be  carried  before  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people;  or,  if  carried,  it 
would  have^to  abide  a  most  disgraceful  retreat.  It 
was,  in  its  true  nature,  but  a  scheme  to  consoli- 
date all  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Government 
in  a  secret  conclave  of  judges,  where  their  mighty 
powers  could  not  be  seen,  and  would  only  be  felt 
in  the  potency  of  their  decrees.  This  was  the  po- 
litical character  of  the  measure,  and,  as  such,  it  had 
always  received  the  ardent  support  of  the  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  government  over  the  heads  of 
the  people.  The  court  was  one  of  most  extraordi- 
jiary  powers,  of  an  almost  unlimited  jurisdiction 
alike  over  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  States 
of  this  Confederacy;  it  was  rendered  partially  irre- 
sponsible by  the  tenure  of  the  offices  of  the  judges, 
and  they  had  only  to  add  centralism,  secrecy^  and 
permanency,  to  establish  one  despotic  department 
in  the  Government.  He  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  appearances,  nor  gulled  by  partial  measures; 
all  tending  to  a  radical  change  in  the  whple  system, 
whilst  gentlemen  were  amusing  them-with  prom- 
ises of  mere  present  relief.     He  had  read  the  his- 


I  tory  of  former  struggles  upon  this  question;  he 
knew  what  was  really  wanted  and  desired  by  the 
advocates  of  this  scheme;  and  he  looked  with 
great  suspicion  upon  every  attempt,  by  partial  and 
temporary  measures,  to  approximate  the  original 
design. 

This  struggle  to  separate  the  judges  from  the 
people'  commenced  under  the  Administration  of 
the  elder  Adams,  and  had  upon  it  the  odium  of 
the  midnight  judges.  After  a  mighty  struggle  of 
the  tVt?o  great  parties  of  that  day  to  overthrow  the 
beautiful  system  given  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and 
which  had  descended  to  us  unimpaired  so  far,  the 
Administration  party  succeeded,  and  reorganized 
the  whole  judicial  system  upon  the  basis  of  the 
present  scheme  of  consolidation.  They  carried 
their  favorite  measure:  the  judicial  oligarchy  was 
established  upon  paper  over  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  was  the  reception  in  the  country  of 
the  new  system  of  a  permanent  court?  Almost 
one  unanimous  condemnation  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia. The  people  met  it  with  one  almost  united 
outburst  of  indignation.  Such  was  the  odiousness 
of  the  system  with  the  people,  that  though  it  stood 
a  law  upon  the  statute  book  for  about  a  year,  no 
man  had  the  hardihood  to  dare  to  attempt  to  put 
it  into  operation.  It  stood  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
statute  bonk,  until  the  season  came  round  for  its 
repeal,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  the  old  system 
again  reestablished  upon  its  ruins.  In  that  great 
struggle  against  a  central,  permanent,  and  consoli- 
dated court,  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  the  Re- 
publican parly  of  that  day,  stood  foremost  in  the 
fight.  Times  had  changed,  but  this  question  had 
undergone  no  change.  It  was  the  same  question 
to-day  that  it  was  then — involving  the  same  princi- 
ples and  jeopardizing  the  same  rights.  It  was  a 
question  then  of  concentrating  the  rays  of  judicial 
power,  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  potent  instrument 
of  mischief  to  the  people  and  the  States,  over  whom 
it  had  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  jurisdiction. 
And  it  was  precisely  the  same  question  to-day. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  question,  no  change 
in  its  effects  upon  our  free  institutions,  though 
there  might  be  a  change  in  men  professing  tjie 
same  political  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  who  over- 
threw the  whole  Federal  scheme. 

After  this  signal  rebuke  from  the  people,  the 
question  was  permitted  to  remain  partially  quiet 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  revived  and  resuscitated  under  the 
Administration  'of  the  younger  Adams.  In  1825 
and  182C,  the  battle  was  fought  over  again,  for 
this  permanent  judiciary;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
Federal  forces  in  this  contest  were  headed  by  a 
gentleriian  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  who 
claimed,  he  believed,  affinities  with  the  Republican 
ranks.  It  arose,  at  that  time,  upon  a  proposition 
to  create  new  judges  for  the  western  circuits;  and 
a  substitute  was  offered,  to  establish  this  perma- 
nent residence  system  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  a  fierce  struggle  for  two  sessions,  the  whole 
scheme  was  overthrown  by  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress, and  another  respite  to  the  people  obtained. 
In  both  these  struggles,  the  battle  was  waged  upon 
fair  and  open  grounds,  between  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  a  permanent  court  at  the  metropolis. 
In  these  two  celebrated  efforts,  it  became  apparent, 
that  this  inroad  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people  could  never  be  accomplished  directly; 
and  if  ever  successful,  must  be  by  indirect  means. 

In  1844,  an  act  was  obtained  relieving  the  judges 
from  attendance  uponjnore  than  one  circuit  court 
in  a  year.  This  was  granted,  because  it  did  not 
apparently  invade  the  system  of  circuit  courts;  and 
perhaps  it  occurred  to  but  few  members,  that  this 
was  but  tiie  beginning  of  the  old  conflict  over  again. 
The  judges  were,  therefore,  already  relieved  from 
attending  upon  one  court  in  the  year,  and  now 
that  was  followed  by  the  proposition  lb  relieve  them 
from  the  other  term  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
Do  this,  and  your  circuit  court  system  was  at  an 
end.  The  Supreme  Court  would  become  a  perma- 
nent fixture  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  clamors  of 
the  people  would  be  answered,  not  by  restoring 
back  the  court  to  its  legitimate  duties,  but  by  add- 
ing on  anew  swarm  of  judges  to  be  circuit  judges, 
without  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction.  That  would 
be  the  kind  of  relief  extended  to  the  people,  by 
making  them  pay  dearly  for  it.  And  were  gen- 
tlemen so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  by  the  indirect 
and  gradual  perfection  of  this  system,  they  were 


brought  directly  to  the  repudiated  act  of  1801,  with 
all  its  odious  provisions.'  Was  that  House  pre- 
pared to  do  that  deed,  and  again  provoke  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people.' 

It  was  in  vain  for  gentlepien  to  pretend  that  they 
supported  this  measure,  with  all  the  lights  of  ex- 
perience they  had  before  them,  as  a  mere  tempo- 
rary measure.  They  might  deceive  themselves, 
but  they  could  not  deceive  the  people.  The  people 
would  comprehend  this  new  encroachment  upon 
their  rights  and  interests.  He  could  tell  "them  that 
the  people  were  not  prepared  for  an  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  judges  from  those  whose  substance 
warmed  them  into  life,  and  nourished  and  sup- 
ported them.  The  people  entertained  a  homely  and 
somewhat  unfashionable  idea  for  modern  times: 
that  courts  were  instituted  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  not  merely  for  the  elevation,  ease,  and  comfort 
of  the  judges;  that  when  they  freely  gave  their 
substance  to  the  support  of  the  judges,  they  had  a 
right  to  their  services  in  such  form  as  comported 
best  with  their  interest  and  convenience;  that  it 
was  more  in  accordance  w;th  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  richly-salaried  judge  should 
travel  to  the  people  to  dispense  justice  cheap,  than 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  should  have  to 
travel  to  him,  to  receive  it  at  an  enormous  expense. 
It  was  neither  wise  nor  politic,  nor  did  it  comport 
with. the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  to 
create  a  kind  of  judicial  oligarchy,  elevated  so 
high,  and  centraliztd  so  permanently,  that  they 
could  neither  reach  them  nor  behold  them,  and 
only  feel  them  in  their  despotic  decjrees.  Whilst 
these  good  old-fashioned  opinions  obtained  with 
the  people  and  their  representatives,  the  system 
which  brought  the  judges  to  the  people  to  dispense 
justice  was  safe,  and  he  believed  would  still  be 
safe,  against  any  direct  proposition  to  separate 
them  forever  from  the  States  and  the  people,  and 
centralize  them  in  the  metropolis. 

By  this  indirect  means  the  people  might  be  lulled 
into  a  false  security,  and  deceived,  until  you  had 
fastened  this  exploded  and  condemned  system  upon 
them;  but  when  the  last  act  of  the  drama  was  per- 
formed, the  scheme  fully  developed,  the  whole  plan 
matured ,  then  they  would  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  give  it  such  another  reception  as  they 
gave  it  in  1801 — by  one  universal  burst  of  condem- 
nation. 

He  treated  this  measure  precisely  as  if  it  pro- 
posed directly  a  perpetual  separation  of  the  judges 
from  the  States  and  the  people,  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  circuit  courts  forever.  It  was  in  vain 
for  gentlemen  to  assume  to  him  that  it  was  any- 
thing else  than  a  measure  (whether  designed  or 
not)  that  was  to  work  a  perpetual  separation  of 
the  judges  from  their  circuits.  Pass  this  bill  as 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  he 
hazarded  but  little  in  the  assertion,  that  in  ten  years 
the  people  would  scarcely  know  that  the  system  of 
circuit  courts  had  ever  existed.  Its  temporary 
character  is  merely  given  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
popularity:  for  the  purposes  of  hoodwinking  this 
House  and  the  country,  and  securing  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Who  seeks  this  change .-'  The  people 
had  not  demanded  it.  There  were  no  petitions 
from  them  asking  for  a  dearer  and  less  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  justice  for  the  convenience  of  the 
judges.  The  press — the  representative  of  popular 
sentiment, — had  not  clamored  for  the  change.  Who, 
then,  wanted  it.'  The  judges,  and  the  judges  alone, 
to  escape  from  the  labors  of  their  circuit  duties. 
And  did  gentlemen  suppose  they  could  make  this 
House  believe  that  the  judges  were  so  regardless 
of  their  ease  as  to  want  this  change  merely  tempo- 
rarily, and  strictly  for  the  causes  assigned?  Did 
gentlemen  suppose  we  gained  nothing  t~rom  the 
lights  of  past  experience?  A  few  years  ago,  a 
releasement  from  the  labors  of  one  term,  upon 
the  very  identical  pretext  which  was  this  day  set 
up  for  the  releasement  from  the  other  term,  had 
been  secured  by  this  system  of  favoritism  and 
partial  legislation.  They  were  released  to  bring 
up  the  docket.  That  was  the  pretence.  Had 
it  been  done?  or  had  any  good  resulted  from 
the  grant  of  that  exemption .'  Let  facts  speak. 
When  they  were  first  released  from  the  perform- 
ance of  circuit  duties,  under  the  pretence  of  an  en- 
cumbered docket,  it  was  ninety-odd  cases  in  arrear. 
They  were  released  to  bring  up  this  arrearage.  And 
what  was  the  result?  After  three  years  and  a  half 
practice  under  the  first  exemption,  they  had  got- 
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t«n  their  docket  more  than  two  hundred  cases  in 
arrear.  These  were  practical  results  fVom  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  system:  what  was  to  be  the  result 
from  a  full  and  complete  adoption  of  it  ?  To  double 
the  arrearases  again  in  the  next  five  years;  and, 
instead  of  beins;  as  now,  two-hundred  behind,  the 
docket  wovild  be  four  or  five  hundred  behind.  That 
this  would  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  passasje  of  the  bill  of  the  committee,  he  believed 
he  would  be  fully  able  to  demonstrate  when  he 
came  to  that  branch  of  the  subject.  In  view  of  the 
former  exemption  and  the  practical  results  under 
jt,  and  the  continual  pressure  of  this  new  exemp- 
tion, who  could  doubt  of  the  design  to  render  this 
separation  perpetual?  And  he  conjured  members 
to  look  at  it  solely  in  that  light,  as  the  otdy  true 
one  in  which  to  view  it,  and  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  false  appearances.  Pass  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  they  would  take  their  last  view  of 
the  circuit  system. 

A  natural  consequence  in  the  adoption  of  this 
system  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  upon  which 
an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  might  be  prosecuted 
from  the  district  court  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
must  be  done,  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  new  system.  That  simple  fact,  and 
the  lessening  of  the  confidence  in  the  court  at  nisi 
prills,  by  removing  one  of  its  main  pillars  from  it, 
would  of  itself  greatly  augment  the  number  of  ap- 
peals. Suppose  it  was  reduced  to  five  hundred 
dollars  in  mere  money  suits,  and  confined  only  to 
sums  above  that  amount  and  to  questions  of  con- 
stitutional construction,  the  increased  number  of 
appeals  would  just  be  in  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tion, or  perhaps  four-fold  on  that  score.  With  the 
circuit  system,  we  could  very  justly  confine  and 
limit  appeals  to  the  more  important  cases,  as  the 
two  judges  combined  constituted  an  able  tribunal; 
but  when  we  removed  the  principal  judge,  and 
made  the  suitor  rely  upon  the  subordinate,  we 
could  not  do  less  than  secure  him  a  remedy  against 
error  by  an  almost  unlimited  right  of  appeal.  This 
must  be  a  part  of  the  system  upon  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  circuit  courts  was  based,  otherwise 
the  grossest  injustice  would  be  worked.  And  so 
gentlemen  flattered  them.<;elves  that  that  would  not 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  appeals?  He  en- 
tertained no  doubt  it  would  double,  treble,  and  per- 
haps quadruple  the  appeals  from  that  single  cause. 

But,  again:  would  not  the  lessened  confidence  in 
the  court  be  apt  to  augment  the  number  of  appeals 
also?  Would  suitors  be  as  likely  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decisions  of  an  inferior  tribunal  as  they  would 
in  a  superior  one?  Without  any  disparagement 
to  the  district  judges,  they  could  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  they  ^ere  so  constituted  and 
so  paid  as  not  always  to  command  the  best  order 
of  talents  at  the  bar.  Upon  the  contrary,  the  cir- 
cuit judge,  from  salary  and  from  rans:e  of  appoint- 
ment, could  command  the  first  judicial  talents  of 
the  country.  And  when  he  was  withdrawn,  a  large 
portion  of  public  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
court  would  be  withdrawn  with  him.  No  one 
could  doubt  this  who  would  not  voluntarily  shut 
his  eyes  to  all  the  force  of  reason  and  all  the  lights 
of  experience.  Every  district  court  held  for  the 
circuit  would  be  sending  up  its  hosts  of  appeals, 
and  multiplying  them  just  in  proportion  as  they 
deemed  the  ability  of  the  bench  was  lessened  by 
the  separation.  The  enormous  increase  of  appeals 
from  these  causes  no  man  could  estimate,  and  of 
course  it  must  be  a  matter  of  .speculation;  but  no 
one  could  doubt  they  would  be  wonderfully  aug- 
mented. But  in  this  matter  they  were  not  left 
wholly  to  conjecture.  The  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee  had,  in  his  speech  just  delivered, 
furnishetl  them  statements  relative  to  the  docket, 
•  from  which  they  might  infer  the  probable  opera- 
tion of  the  system.  The  honorable  chairman  had 
told  them  that  Mississippi  presented  the  large.«t 
calendar  on  the  docket;  and  next  to  her  Louisiana; 
and  the  two  together  furnishing  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  docket;  whilst  the  populous  State  of 
New  York  vyas  comparatively  small.  He  thanked 
the  gentleman  for  the  information,  for  it  sustained 
his  (Mr.  B.'s)  position  exactly.  Mississippi  fur- 
nished the  largest  docket  of  appeals,  and  yet  .she 
was  a  small  State  in  population.  Why  was  this  so  ? 
He  could  tell  the  gentleman:  it  was  because  the 
circuit  judge  rarely  ever  attended  upon  that  branch 
of  the  circuit,  and  the  whole  matter  was  left  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  district  judge. 

2.3 


Mr.  GAYLE,  of  Alabama,  here  interposed,  and 
excused  the  failure,  on  account  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  judge. 

Mr.  B.  resumed,  by  assuring  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  it  was  no  part  of  his 
design  to  impeach  or  assail,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  honorable  judge  of  that  circuit,  but  to  draw 
legitimate  argutnents  fi'om  the  facts  as  they  existed. 
Then,  Mississippi  contributed  the  largest  number 
of  appeals  on  the  present  docket  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  was  the  least  attended  State  in  the 
Union  by  the  circuit  judge.  An  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  near  him,  had  just  informed 
him  that  as  much  as  two  years  had  elapsed  at  a 
time  without  the  appearance  of  the  circuit  judge 
there.  Louisiana  presented,  says  the  honorable 
chairman,  the  next  largest  docket  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  What  was  the  cause  there?  First, 
from  her  commercial  position,  she  created  a  large 
amount  of  business;  and,  secondly,  she  was  a 
little  like  her  neighbor  Mississippi,  not  too  fre- 
quently blessed  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  welcom- 
ing the  appearance  of  her  circuit  judge.  She  was 
the  second  State  in  the  amount  of  her  pnpeals,and 
he  believed  the  second  on  the  score  of  neglect. 
Could  an  argument  be  made  stronger  than  the 
gentleman's  own  details  had  made  this,  on  the 
position  he  (Mr.  B.)  assumed?  His  position  was, 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief  judge  from  the 
court  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  number 
of  appeals,  and  the  honorable  chairman  had  fur- 
nished him  facts  to  demonstrate  it  conclusively. 
But  the  honorable  chairman  had  furnis^ied  another 
fact  to  strengthen  this  branch  of  the  argument. 
He  had  told  the  House  that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  had  not  half  as  many  appeals  as  either  of  the 
States  mentioned  before.  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  House  to  undertake  to  prove 
that  New  York,  with  the  great  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  Union  within  her  borders,  furnished 
twice  the  amount  of  legal  business  that  both  the 
States  alluded  to  produced.  Then,  why  was  her 
appeal  docket  so  small?  He  could  inform  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  simply  because  the  judge 
attended  his  circuit  and  held  his  courts.  Could 
demonstration  be  stronger  than  the  honorable 
chairman's  own  details  have  made  it,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  circuit  judge  was  the  promoter  of  ap- 
peals? If,  then,  two  States,  with  a  population 
less  than  a  million,  gave  nearly  one-third  of  the 
present  fashionably-complained-of  docket,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  judges,  what  would  the 
other  States  furnish,  with  a  population  of  nineteen 
millions,  when  the  gentleman's  bill  should  have 
withdrawn  the  judges  from  them  all?  By  the 
same  ratio  of  increase,  it  could  be  swelled  to  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  by  the  time  the  judges,  on 
the  same  plea,  would  wish  to  make  the  bill  per- 
petual. Ask  for  no  other  reasons  from  the  judges 
than  a  large  docket  to  stimulate  legislative  inter- 
position in  their  behalf,  and  give  them  the  benefit 
of  this  bill  for  two  years  to  create  it  in,  and  you 
will  find  it  in  all  abundance.  There  lies  the  danger 
of  this  bill;  and  it  ought  to  be  styled  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide grounds  for  overthrowing  the  judicial  system 
of  this  country. 

Another  objection  to  this  bill,  which  he  had 
raised  before,  was,  that  during  the  pendency  of 
this  law,  a  large  class  of  cases  not  provided  for 
must  be  entirely  neglected.  The  honorable  chair- 
man, in  meeting  that  position  this  morning,  as- 
sumed under  the  law,  that  the  district  judge  hold- 
ing the  circuit  court  could  discharge  ail  the  duties 
of  the  circuit  court.  At  tliat  point  of  his  argument, 
he  (Mr.  B.)  had  interrupted  him,  and,  with  his 
permission,  submitted  to  him  the  following  inter- 
rogatories: First,  What  becomes  of  that  class  of 
appeals  allowed  froin  the  district  to  the  circuit 
court,  where  the  amount  exceeds  fifty  dollars? 
Secondly,  What  was  to  become  of  the  maritime 
and  admiralty  cases,  where  the  appeal  was  allowed 
from  the  district  to  the  circuit  court,  when  the  sum 
in  controversy  exceeded  three  hundred  dollars? 
Were  these  two  large  classes  of  cases  to  sleep 
during  the  limitation  of  the  gentleman's  bill?  This 
was  a  poser  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  with  all 
his  vast  store  of  legal  learning;  and  the  House 
must  have  perceived  in  his  answer  how  much  it 
fortified  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  position.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  rally  upon  his  proviso,  which  was  a  saving 
clause  in  the  bill,  to  allow  the  judges  to  go  on  their 
circuits,  if  they  thought  proper.     When  he  (Mr. 


B.)  first  saw  that  proviso,  he  could  scarcely  restrain 
himself  from  laughing  over  it — at  the  very  idea  of 
legislating  to  exempt  the  judges  from  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty,  at  their  own  desire,  and  then  pro- 
viding they  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  their  labors,  if  they  preferred  to  work! 
He  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  useless  appendage,  to 
amuse  them  whilst  obtaining  this  second  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Judiciary;  and  certainly  never  dreamed  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  it,  to  get  the  honorable  gentleman 
out  of  this  dilemma.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  judges 
performing  voluntarily  duties  from  whicli  tliey 
were  exempted  bylaw?  Who  within  the  sound 
of  his  voice  was  credulous  enough  to  believe  that 
the  judges  would  everliold  courts  when  it  was  left 
entirely  to  their  discretion  ?  The  great  difficulty 
was,  to  get  them  to  hold  their  courts  when  the  law 
imposed  it  as  a  solemn  and  obligatory  duty  upon 
them;  and  when  the  law  relieved  them,  who  so 
weak  as  to  suppose  they  would  notavail  themselves 
of  all  its  benefits?  Had  they  manifested  heretofore 
such  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman would  have  been  left  without  the  argument 
founded  upon  an  overgrown  docket.  But  he  put 
it  to  the  House,  in  all  seriousness,  what  was  to  be- 
comeof  the  two  numerous  classes  of  cnses  to  which 
he  had  directed  their  attention,  when  this  bill  should 
have  become  a  law?  It  made  no  provision  for 
theiri.  They  could  not  be  tried,  unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to  witness  the  ridiculous  farce  of  the 
districtjudge  sitting  in  judgment  upon  appeals  from 
his  own  decisions.  Was  the  House  reaiiy  for  this 
farce?    The  appellant,  he  was  sure,  would  not  be. 

If  this  systein  of  separation  was  carried  out, 
three  prominent  evils,  in  his  opinion,  would  result 
from  it — the  last  of  which  would  amount  to  a  curse 
upon  the  distant  States  from  this  central  luminary 
of  jurisprudence.  First,  it  would  lessen  the  justly 
high  character  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
secondly,  it  would  tend  to  disqualify  the  judges 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  high  functions; 
and,  thirdly,  it  would  enhance  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice to  the  distant  States. 

In  the  first  place,  when  this  plan  of  judicial  cen- 
tralization was  carried  out  into  anything  like  a  sys- 
tem, the  district  courts  would  have  to  be  given  a 
jurisdiction  embracing  all  classes  of  cases  that  might 
arise  in  the  country.  The  judges  of  these  districts 
were  moderately  paid,  and  the  courts  could  not 
always  command  the  first  talents  in  the  country. 
From  the  very  character  of  the  subordinate  tribu- 
nal, appeals  and  writs  of  error  must  be  allowed, 
almost  without  restriction,  in  every  case  that  might 
arise,  if  public  justice  was  to  be  regarded  as  of  any 
importance.  From  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  States  of  the  North  and  the  South 
distant  from  the  metropolis,  lawyers  could  not  fol- 
low up  their  cases;  the  people  would  not  be  able, 
in  such  a  class  of  cases,  to  employ  the  lawyers  who 
might  concentrate  around  this  central  system;  and 
the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  home  lawyers 
must  intrust  their  cases,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  upon 
a  written  or  printed  argument,  sent  up  here  by  mail. 
In  this  condition  of  things,  who  could  shut  his  eye.'? 
to  the  fact,  that  the  district  courts  would  retain  no 
rank  or  station  in  public  estimation,  and  be  merely 
considered  as  preparatory  tribunals  to  make  up 
cases  for  this  court?  and  this  court  would  sink  from 
its  now  high  and  elevated  position  to  a  mere  board 
of  revisers  of  the  records  from  the  districts.  All 
force  and  dignity  would-be  lost  in  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  en- 
gaged,notin  trying gieatquestions  and  great  titles, 
but  in  reality  in  the  adjustment  of  nisi  prius  trifles, 
and  unimportant  questions,  not  worth  following  up 
by  the  bar,  and  that  could  not  be  followed  up  from 
the  West  and  other  distant  States.  If  this  picture 
was  correctly  drawn,  what  was  the  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  it?  about  equal  in  dignity 
antl  character  to  a  mixed  board  of  commissioners 
to  try  land  claims,  or  a  board  of  commerce  to  adjust 
petty  matters  between  merchants  and  traders. 

In  the  progress  of  our  free  institutions  much 
depended  upon  maintaining,  in  its  proper-  sphere, 
each  of  the  ffreat  coordinate  branches  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  Judiciary  was  one  of  those  great 
branches,  and,  like  the  rest,  must  depend  upon 
public  opinion  for  its  dignity  and  character.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  at  the  head  of  that  coordinate 
branch,  and  whilst  confined  to  the  adjustment  of 
great  questions,  would   maintain  its  dignity  and 
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cogency  in  that  publicopinion;  but  when  its  mem- 
bers, consulting  their  ease^  more  than  a  laudable 
ambition  for  honorable  distinction,  would  degene- 
rate its  business,  public  opinion  would  level  the 
court  to  the  same  standard.  Make  it  the  arbiter 
of  petty  trifles,  and  its  dignity  was  gone — gone 
forever. 

But,  again,  such  a  system  would  entirely  unfit 
the  judges  for  an  energetic  and  enlightened  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties.  Make  your  Su- 
preme Court  a  fixture  here,  with  no  associations 
but  the  corrupt  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
metropolis;  make  them  the  drones  of  the  great 
hive  of  American  industry  and  American  enter- 
prise, and  you  would  destroy  (what  was  as  essen- 
tial in  a  judge  as  legal  learnfng)  good  old-fashioned 
common  sense.  No  mere  legal  knowledge — he 
cared  not  how  exalted  it  might  be — could  supply 
the  homely  information  which  country  life  taught, 
and  upon  which  most  decisions  operating  simply 
upon  rights  of  property  must  depend  in  a  great  de- 
gree. Books,  merely,  never  yet  made  a  great  man, 
nor  aroused  the  energies  of  a  great  mind  into  ac- 
tion; but  mingling  with  men,  with  free  and  inde- 
pendent men,  catching  the  fire  of  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion, from  the  hum  of  the  multitude,  was  what  gave 
life  to  his  energies,  and  glory  to  his  actions.  Who 
would  seek  the  cloisters  of  the  colleges — who  would 
search  amongst  mere  book-worms  of  a  profession 
for  men  of  enterprise  and  action,  in  any  department 
of  the  Government?  No  one,  he  supposed,  who 
entertained  a  due  appreciation  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

Bat  there  was  another  consideration  arising 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  from  the  nature  of 
our  institutions  and  the  character  of  their  jurispru- 
dence. He  had  said  that  making  the  court  a  fix- 
ture here,  disqualified  them  for  the  same  enlight- 
ened discharge  of  their  official  duties,  which  they 
now  enjoyed  from  an  intercourse  with  the  people, 
the  States,  and  their  systems  of  laws.  Gentlemen 
mustrecollect  that  this  was  a  confederative  republic, 
made  up  of  numerous  sovereign  Stales,  all  varying 
irt  their  laws,  customs,  usages,  and  systems  of 
jurisprudence.  Diversified  as  these  various  sys- 
tems were,  and  as  they  must  forever  continue  to 
be,  yet  this  court,  amongst  its  vast  and  mighty 
powers,  and  almost  unlimited  jurisdiction,  had  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  several  systems,  in  con- 
formity to  their  respective  principles.  They  had 
a  civil  law  and  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  to  be 
applied  in  the  States  where  they  respectively  ex- 
isted. And  could  they  comprehend  these  diversified 
systems,  and  administer  them  ably,  whilst  they 
shut  themselves  up  from  their  practical  operations? 
No,  it  was  not  in  the  genius  or  power  of  man  to 
do  it.  That  beautiful  system  of  the  common  law, 
which  had  been  built  up  upon  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  ages,  and  which  had  demanded  from 
the  civilized  world  the  homage  of  their  admiration, 
was  not  the  work  of  cloistered  judges,  but  was  the 
result  of  practical  operations  amongst  the  people. 
It  was  the  nisi  prius  system  of  the  English  courts 
that  laid  the  firm  foundation  of  that  vast  and  mighty 
system  of  legal  science — the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. And  whatever  antipathies  might  be  enter- 
tained to  the  political  institutions  of  their  English 
ancestors,  even  they  could  not  blind  them  to  the 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  moral  teachings  of  that 
magnificent  collection  of  legal  lore.  And  what 
was  the  origin  of  that  mighty  system  which  had 
been  claimed  upon  this  continent  as  a  rich  heritage 
from  the  mother  country,  and  which  had  now 
ripened  to  its  present  perfection  ?  Not  from  judges 
in  chambers  pouring  over  their  musty  volumes, 
and  philosophizing  upon  systems;  not  from  judges 
who  were  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  only  ma- 
king themselves  felt  through  their  despotic  decrees; 
no — it  had  a  nobler,  a  diviner  origin — it  sprung 
from  the  people,  from  the  habits,  customs,  and 
usages  of  the  people,  matured  under  the  influence 
of  that  very  nisi  prius  system  which  they  were  now 
endeavoring  to  undermine  and  destroy.  What 
better  system  for  administering  the  laws  would 
gentlemen  devise,  than  the  system  which  brought 
them  into  existence  and  preserved  them  throuo-h 
ages,  whilst  they  were  maturing  to  their  present 
state  of  perfection  ?  Our  ancestors  thought  none, 
when  they  established  that  beautiful  system  in 
1789,  upon  which  the  House  was  about  to  lay 
its  sacrilegious  hands.  It  was  a  sacred  principle 
with  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  that  iiothing  but 


slaves  would  bow  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  judicial 
decrees,  emanating  from  some  dark  recess  unseen 
by  the  people.  And  were  we  to  be  less  tenacious 
of  our  rights,  of  our  liberties,  than  they?  Were  we, 
who  had  so  far  outstripped  them  in  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  to  be  the  first  to  erect  that  secret 
tribunal,  which  was  only  to  be  known  to  the  people 
through  its  decrees  ? 

In  England — the  country  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  so  much  of  our  notions  of  jurispru- 
dence— the  sentiment  has  almost  ripened  into  a 
proverb,  that  the  judge  who  did  not  perform  circuit 
duties,  and  try  causes  before  the  juries  of  the  coun- 
try, was  unfit  to  decide  in  the  last  resort.  Lord 
Brougham  has  reiterated  this  sentiment,  in  his 
struggles  for  the  reformation  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  of  England.  And  he  (Mr.  B.)  would, 
for  a  moment,  invite  gentlemen's  attention  to  the 
present  system  of  administering  the  laws  in  that 
country;  for,  with  all  our  prejudices  to  her  political 
systems,  no  lawyer  would  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
beauty  of  her  system  of  jurisprudence.  There  the 
judges  of  the  highest  courts — the  most  venerable 
in  the  profession — the  most  learned  in  the  law — 
all  performed  nisi  prius  duties — rode  their  circuits 
and  presidedoverjury  trials  in  the  country.  Forthe 
investigation  of  all  legal  matters  within  the  realm, 
tkey  had  three  high  courts,  with  appellate  juris- 
diction— the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Exchequer.  The  judges  of  tliese  several 
courts  performed  the  circuit  duties  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  then,  returning  from  their  circuits, 
held  their  appellate  courts,  for  the  trial  of  appeals 
arising  under  the  respective  jurisdiction  of  their 
several  tribunals.  They  not  only  did  all  this,  but, 
on  important  questions,  combined  two  of  these  tri- 
bunals, to  review  the  decisions  of  the  third — and  so 
alternating  through  the  whole  system.  The  heads 
of  these  courts  were  also  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council — a  court  not  in  name,  but  in 
practice,  of  the  inost  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  arising  beyond  the  realm.  This  brief  pic- 
ture might  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  elaborate 
duties  of  the  English  bench ;  and  yet  such  was  their 
attachment  to  the  nisi  prius  system,  that  they  per- 
formed them  without  a  murmur.  Mr.  B.  had  no 
data  by  which  to  estimate  th^  labors  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  but,  judging  from  pop- 
ulation, and  the  immense  amount  of  business  in 
their  courts,  he  thought  it  would  be  hazarding  but 
little  to  assume  that  he  presided,  at  tiisi  piius,  over 
more  causes  than  the  whole  of  our  circuit  judges 
together;  and  then  presided  over  infinitely  more 
appeals  than  our  Supreme  Court.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  but  he  had  given 
details  from  which  the  House  could  draw  its  own 
inference.  ^But,  to  accomplish  this  mighty  task, 
they  had  to  sit  in  small  chambers,  with  no  extra- 
ordinary displays  of  forensic  eloquence  to  amuse 
a  gaping  multitude.  Day  after  day  was  not  wasted 
in  useless  speeches  for  public  applause.  But  what 
was  the  picture  in  our  court?  Why,  they  were 
literally  invited,  through  the  press,  when  one  of 
the  distingushed  members  of  the  bar  was  to  speak, 
and  even  ladies  attended,  in  crowds,  to  witness  the 
displays  of  elocution;  and  that,  too,  in  a  case  which, 
if  rightly  argued  upon  the  plain,  stern  principles  of 
the  law,  could  afford  no  kind  of  amusement — no 
kind  of  interest  to  the  idle  spectator.  Whenever 
the  press  invited  them  to  one  of  these  displays,  he 
had  but  one  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  that  was 
sympathy  for  the  client.  There  was  no  room  for 
ornamental  elocution  in  an  argument  upon  appeals 
and  writs  of  error,  embracing  merely  principles 
of  law,  which  were  to  be  settled  upon  the  force  of 
precedents  and  authorities. 

If,  then,  this  circuit  system  was  so  valuable  in 
a  consolidated  Government  like  England,  with  how 
much  more  force  did  it  recommend  itself  to  our 
diversified  systems  of  laws?  Every  State  had  its 
own  systems,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  regard  the  laws  of  the  States  as  ^'^ rules  of 
decision  in  trials  of  common  law,"  where  they  did 
not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
with  treaties,  or  with  the  Constitution.  How, 
then,  was  the  Supreme  Court  to  execute  wisely 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  this  extensive 
Union  if  they  were  to  be  shut  out  from  the  readi- 
est source  of  intelligence  as  to  what  those  kiws 
were?  That  was  a  difiiculty  which  doubtless  sug- 
gested itself  at  once  to  our  ancestors  when  they 
were  about  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  framing  a 


system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  United  States. 
They  wisely  surveyed  the  whole  ground,  and  met 
every  difficulty  and  overcame  every  obstacle  in  that 
system  of  circuit  courts  by  which  the  judges  would 
become  familiar  with  the  several  State  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  and  which  we  were  now  about  to 
abolish,  from  no  higher  motive,  he  feared,  than 
favoritism  to  individuals.  Our  ancestors  deemed 
it  necessary  to  the  faithful  and  enlightened  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  free,  sovereign,  and  independ- 
ent States,  that  the  judges  who  had  to  pass  upon 
their  systems  of  jurisprudence  should  be  placed 
in  a  situation  to  become  familiar  with  their  re- 
spective institutions.  And  in  conformity  with  the 
system,  judges  had  usually  been  appointed  from 
the  circuit,  and  required  to  reside  in  it,  so  that  mu- 
tual knowledge  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  varied 
systems  might  be  brought  together  in  their  delib- 
erations. But  we,  wiser  in  our  own  conceit,  or  per- 
haps more  reckless  of  the  people's  interest,  were 
about  to  lay  our  hands  upon  that  beautiful  system 
and  destroy  it  forever.  The  very  object  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  was  to  make  the  judges  familiar  with  the 
systems  of  laws  which  it  became  their  duty  to  exe- 
cute. They  might  acquire  abstract  principles  from 
the  books,  it  was  true,  but  it  required  more  than 
that  for  the  judges,  upon  whose  decisions  hung 
their  rights  of  property  and  persons,  and  even  the 
validity  of  State  and  genernl  legislation.  It  required 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  sys- 
tems, which  could  only  be  obtained  where  they  pre- 
vailed. Books  could  do  much,  but  they  coukl  not 
do  everything.  Theorists  had  speculated  in  books 
centuries  ago  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
ingenuity  of  man  would  make  carriages  roll  over 
the  earth  by  a  motive  power,  and  means  devised  to 
scatter  news  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  yet  with 
all  their  philosophy  they  could  not  produce  the 
result.  It  remained  for  practical  men,  who  per- 
haps never  heard  of  their  speculations,  to  harness 
the  iron  horse  to  the  car,  and  to  annihilate  space 
and  distance  by  the  lightning  line  of  news.  There 
must  be  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  book  learn- 
ing to  make  men  efficient  in  anything,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

But  another  position  he  assumed  was,  that  it 
enhanced  the  cost  of  justice,  particularly  to  the 
distant  States  from  this  centre  luminary  of  judicial 
light.  His  remarks  upon  the  increased  number  of 
appeals  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  That  that  would  be  the  result,  he 
entertained  no  kind  of  doubt,  and  that  an  intrease 
of  appeals  would  increase  the  costs,  was  an  axiom 
too  clear  for  demonstration.  But  it  would  not  only 
increase  the  costs,  but  operate  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able to  the  distant  Sicites,  particularly  the  West. 
A  large  class  of  cases,  which  could  be  very  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  under  the  present  system  at 
home,  would  necessarily  have  to  come  up  here; 
wheti  the  expenses  of  attending  them  would  be 
more  than  the  amount  involved.  Thus,  to  those 
States,  it  would  amount  to  almost  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice. And  what  he  had  said  of  the  western  States 
applied  to  the  outer  circle  or  distant  States  in  every 
part  of  the  Confederacy.  Let  gentlemen  of  the 
distant  States  look  to  it,  before  they  bound  them- 
selves to  the  car  of  centralism  and  consolidation. 

Another»reason  assigned  for  this  separation  was 
the  assumed  physical  impossibility  of  the  judges 
attending  their  circuits  upon  such  a  widely-extend- 
ed empire.  Gentlemen  who  used  this  argument 
certainly  must  have  shut  their  eyes  to  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  improvement  which  had  so  much 
distinguished  their  countrymen  in  the  present  age. 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  were  the  most  distant 
points  at  present,  and  either  was  now  much  more 
eassy  of  access,  than  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
when  Judge  Marshall  commenced  his  circuit.  As, 
the  empire  spread,  the  genius  of  our  countrymen 
would  provide  facilities  for  its  approach.  So  this 
arguntient  had  no  force  now;  and  whether  it  ever 
could  have,  was  a  matter  enveloped  in  the  future. 

But  again  :  It  required  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
contemplate,  in  the  future,  the  effect  of  this  new 
system  upon  appointments.  The  circuits  would 
be  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  appointments,  as  soon 
as  the  court  became  a  fixture;  and  they  would  be 
made  without  any  regard  to  location.  When  that 
came  to  be  the  case,  who  was  so  blind  as  not  to 
foresee  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  the  place 
for  the  retirement  of  antiquated  politicians,  who 
might  desire  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days  at 
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the  tnetropolis?  Tliat  this  would  be  the  effect 
upon  appointments,  he  entertained  no  kind  of 
doubt;  and  he,  for  one,  was  for  nipping  the  evil  in 
the  bud. 

He  said  he  had  thus  thrown  out  briefly  his 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  consolidation  of  this 
court — and  to  them  he  invoked  the  kind  consid- 
eration of  tlie  House.  This  court  was  a  vast  and 
mig-hty  structure  under  the  Constitution;  clothed 
with  powers  more  omnipotent  and  more  unlimited 
than  any  other  similar  tribunal  upon  the  globe. 
Even  Congress,  the  highest  legislative  body  in 
the  land,  stood  in  awe  of  this  mighty  power,  that 
could  nullify  their  acts  at  its  will  and  pleasure.  The 
States  and  their  legislation  were  ernbraced  in  its 
varied  range  of  powers;  and  instances  were  by  no 
means  few  in  which  they  stood  humiliated  and  re- 
buked by  its  mighty  decrees.  It  claimed  to  be  the 
great  arbiter  between  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, and  exercised  authority  between  the 
States  and  their  respective  citizens.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  court 
under  the  Constitution,  but  cited  them  as  a  warn- 
ing against  innovation,  which  tended  to  strengthen 
that  power  against  the  States.  Alienate  the  judges 
from  the  Stales,  consolidate  the  court  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  free  States  of  this  Confed- 
eracy would  be  svirallowed  up  in  this  mighty  vor- 
tex of  power. 

But  if,  in  dispiteof  all  these  high  considerations, 
the  hand  of  innovation  must  be  put  to  work;  if  that 
beautiful  system  of  jurisprudence,  established  by 
our  ancestors,  must  be  sacrilegiously  torn  to  pieces; 
then  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  House  to  his 
substitute,  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  repudiated 
system 

[Here  the  hammer  fell,  cutting  Mr.  B.  off  from 
explaining  his  substitute.] 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  O.  B.  FICKLIN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  tpie  House  of  Representatives, 
March  2,  1848. 
The  House  having  under  consideration  the  Bill 
further  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1848 — 
Mr.  FICKLIN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Mexico,  which  has  been  solemnly  declared  by  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  in  this 
country  to  be  an  unjust  war.  I  say,  by  a  portion 
of  that  party,  because  there  are  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  West,  in  my  district,  and  in 
the  very  town  where  I  reside,  who  are  as  true  and 
as  thorough  friends  of  the  war  as  can  be  found  in 
the  Democratic  ranks.  They  are  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  for  ample  indemnity  in 
land,  if  nothing  else  can  be  had,  for  past  wrongs, 
and  for  ample  security  against  future  injuries. 
Many  of  them  have  been  to  the  war,  have  shared 
its  perils,  both  in  and  out  of  battle;  some  of  them 
are  buried  in  Mexico;  but  those  who  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  are  out  and  out  war  men. 
I  would  like  to  name  some  of  them;  but  in  doing 
so,  would  exclude  others  equally  meritorious. 
These  Whigs  occupy  the  position  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  Revolution;  they  are  on  the  side  of  their 
country,  and  are  fighting  its  battles,  and  well 
deserve  the  proud  name  which  their  party  has 
assumed.  They  have  my  thanks  and  my  sympa- 
thies. 

The  Mexicans  are  a  peculiar  people,  a  strange 
compound  of  color,  language,  habits,  and  religion. 
With  a  population  of  eight  millions,  but  one  million 
is  of  the  pure  white  blood,  two  millions  of  the 
inixed  blood,  and  the  remainder  (five  millions)  are 
Indians.  There,  as  here,  the  white  skin  is  the  pat- 
ent of  nobility;  but  the  mixed  races  there  are  not 
as  they  are  with  us — excluded  from  social  and  po- 
litical intercourse.  The  mixed  races  are  divided 
into  castes — Mestizos,  Mulattoes,  and  Zamboes. 
Politically,  they  are  divided  into  Monarchists,  Cen- 
tralists, and  Federal  Republicans.  The  latter  class 
adhere  to  the  Constitution  of  1824. 

The  clergy  hold  the  purse  and  wield  the  money 
power,  and  own  not  far  from  one-half  of  the  whole 
lauded  property  of  the  country.     The  soldiery  is 


more  or  less  dependant  upon  them;  and  these  two 
classes — the  priest  in  his  robes,  and  the  officer 
with  his  sword  and  epaulets — constitute  a  privi- 
leged order,  and  have  immunities  and  exemptions 
secured  to  them  by  law.  The  clergy  and  the  army 
cannot  be  tried  for  crime,  or  be  made  to  pay  a  debt, 
by  the  common  courts  of  the  country;  but  the 
former  are  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  latter 
by  a  military,  court. 

The  masses  are  inert,  idle,  ignorant,  degraded, 
and  superstitious,  and  have  for  centuries  been  the 
dupes  and  timid  slaves  of  an  army  of  cunning 
priests;  and,  no  matter  which  party  or  faction 
may  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  masses  of  breathing 
but  worthless  people  are  fleeced  and  imposed  on. 

The  power  of  the  priesthood  is  as  absolute  in 
politics  as  in  religion;  and  in  this  way  they  have 
established  a  despotism  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  their  church  members.  ^  The  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  masses  have  enabled  their  rulers 
to  dupe  them  into  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

Some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  Celtiberians,  who  are  said  never  to  have  sighed 
in  death;  yet  our  troops  have  found  them  as  cow- 
ardly when  facing  an  armed  warrior  as  they  were 
unrelenting  over  a  fallen  foe;  and  the  Castilian 
blood,  so  much  eulogized  by  our  opponents,  has 
fled  as  soon  as  charged  by  the  bristling  bayonets 
of  American  soldiers.  From  the  battle  of  San 
.Tacinto  to  those  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  they  have 
been  routed  and  defeated,  five  and  sometimes  ten  to 
one,  by  Texansand  by  our  troops.  It  is  over  three 
hundred  years  since  Cortez  made  his  triumphant 
march  from  the  Gulf  to  the  city.  He  found  the 
masses  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  effeminate  then, 
and  they  are  so  yet.  The  mines  and  agricultural 
products  of  that  country  render  it  invaluable  to  a 
nation  possessing  energy,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans  it  is  in  a  dilapidating  condition.  The 
ordinary  ravages  of  time  destroy  more  rapidly  than 
they  build  up.  The  rulers  in  Mexico  perpetuated 
their  own  power  by  professing  hostility  to  the 
United  States;  but  the  levying  contributions  has 
brought  them  to  their  senses;  and,  if  persisted  in, 
will  give  as  an  honorable  peace.  « 

Some  of  our  opponents  who  take  sides  with 
Mexico  say  that  Texas  is  a  revolted  province  of 
Mexico;  that  our  people  without  right  went  there 
to  foment  a  revolution;  and  that  the  conduct  of  our 
people  was  wrong  from  its  inception.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however,  and  a  few  facts  will  show  it. 

By  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France  for  Louisiana, 
we  acquired  Texas  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande,  as  is 
shown  by  Messrs  Pinckney  and  Monroe  in  1805, 
and  by  Mr.  Adams  while  Secretary  of  State  in  1818. 
Our  people  commenced  migrating  to,  and  settling 
on,  the  territory  now  known  as  Texas;  and  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  for  Florida,  in  1819,  we  ceded 
away  Texas,  and  that  treaty  was  ratified  in  1821. 
In  1820,  Moses  Austin,  of  Potosi,  Missouri,  a  man 
of  talent  and  enterprise,  becoming  wrecked  in  his 
fortunes,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities on  which  to  locate  a  colony  of  settlers  in 
Texas  from  the  United  States.  While  engaged  in, 
and  before  he  had  completed  his  colonization  pro- 
ject, Moses  Austin  died,  and  his  son,  Colonel  Ste- 
phen F.  Austin,  a  man  of  letters  and  of  decided 
talent,  progressed  with  the  business.  The  late 
Colonel  Stephen  F.  Austin  has  filfed  so  large  a 
space  in  the  history  of  that  country  as  to  require 
no  notice  from  me  to  make  him  known.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  took  with  him 
there  many  families  possessing  both  merit  and  tal- 
ents. It  is  now  near  thirty  years  since  Moses 
Austin  went  to  Texas,  by  permission  from  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  one  at  least  of  his  children, 
and  many  of  his  grandchildren,  are  still  living  there. 
This  will  serve  to  show  that  Austin's  colony  was 
not  a  lawless  band  of  intruders  upon  Spanish  soil, 
and  usurpers  of  Spanish  rights. 

In  1824  a  republican  form  of  government  was 
established,  which,  with  Bustamente  at  its  head, 
was  overthrown  by  Santa  Anna  in  1834. 

By  a  military  order,  Santa  Anna,  in  May,  1834, 
dissolved  the  constitutional  Congress  and  estab- 
lished and  convened  a  military  Congress.  He  also, 
by  military  order,  abolished  the  Council  of  Gov- 
ernment, whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  Consti- 
tution from  violation. 

This  military  Congress  proceeded  at  once  to 
depose  Gomez  Farias,  the  Vice  President,  who 
was  elected  with  Santa  Anna  under  the  Constitu- 


tion of  1824,  and  elected  General  Barragan  in  hia 
place,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  They  also 
united  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
into  one  body,  and  declared  it  to  be  invested  v/ith 
full  powers  as  a  National  Convention,  and  thus 
made  it,  like  the  British  Parliament,  omnipotent. 
They  then  proceeded  to  abolish  the  Constitution 
of  1824,  and  with  it  that  of  the  several  States,  whose 
authority  was  derived  from  the  Constitution  of 
1824,  and,  by  a  decree  bearing  date  October  3, 18.35, 
established  a  new  Government. — (See  Niks's  P^e- 
gister,  volume  49,  page  173.) 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1824, 
if  the  President  took  command  of  the  army,  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Congress,  or  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Council  of^Government,  then 
it  devolved  on  the  Vice  President  to  administer  the 
Government.  But  one  of  these  things  must  have 
occurred  before  the  Vice  President  could  exercise 
the  office  of  President,  under  the  Constitution  of 
1824. 

The  Constitution  of  1824  was  not  only  repealed 
by  Santa  Anna,  by  the  potency  of  military  rule, 
but  his  myrmidons  were  sent  into  the  States  to 
disperse  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  those  in  au- 
thority, and  to  place  in  their  stead  his  suppliant 
partisans. 

History  tells  us  that  Scipio,  (who  destroyed  Car- 
thage,) when  he  saw  that  city  wrapped  in  flames, 
wept — not  over  Carthage,  but  because  he  foresaw 
that  a  similar  fate  awaited  Rome,  growing  out  of 
her  iniquities.  This  example  in  history  was  lost 
on  Sania  Anna,  if  it  did  not  convince  him  that  his 
Government,  founded  as  it  was  on  lawless  usur- 
pation, must  in  turn  be  overthrown.  Fi'om  1834 
to  the  present  time,  revolution  has  followed  upon 
the  heels  of  revolution  in  rapid  succession. 

By  one  of  the  decrees  of  this  military  Govern- 
ment, the  States  and  the  people  were  compelled  to 
surrender  up  their  arms  to  the  Central  Government 
when  demanded.  All  the  States,  except  Texas, 
had,  after  greater  or  less  resistance,  made  the  aur- 
render;  and  in  October,  1835,  General  Cos  was 
sent  to  Texas  to  enforce  obedience  to  this  decree. 
He  marched  his  main  force  to  San  Antonio,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  at  Goliad  and  some  other  points. 
At  this  time,  the  Indians,  who  had  settled  in  the 
midst  of  the  Texans,  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whites.  To  have  given  up  their  arms  would 
have  been  to  invite  Indian  depredations.  General 
Cos  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  Gonzales  to 
demand  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  owned  by  the 
citizens  of  that  town,  which  they  refused  to  give 
up,  and  a  fight  ensued.  Captain  Dimmit  raised  a 
small  force,  and  took  the  garrison  of  Goliad.  The 
news  spread — troops  collected — General  Cos  was 
besieged  in  his  fortifications  at  San  Antonio,  and, 
after  having  been  defeated,  was  compelled  to  cap- 
itulate; and  it  was  provided  that  the  convicts  in 
his  service  should  be  taken  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
Thus  commenced  the  revolution  in  Texas;  and 
many  of  the  citizens  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  inva- 
ders, and  are,  of  right,  entitled  to  share  in  the  ben- 
efits of  this  chivalrous  resistance  to  lawless  power. 

General  Santa  Anna,  not  content  with  the  decis- 
ion of  the  expedition  ofGeneral  Cos,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched,  in  person, 
upon  Texas.  The  Alamo  was  surrounded  by  an 
overv/helming  force,  and  its  brave  defenders,  to  a 
man,  perished  by  the  sword.  Fanning  and  his 
gallant  band,  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Pushing  on,  "  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,"  Santa  Anna  expected 
like  success  at  San  .Tacinto.  He  was  there  met, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1836,  by  a  force  of  Texans 
numbering  seven  iTundred  and  eighty  men,  to  op- 
pose his  army,  consisting  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
hundred,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  Mexicans  were 
killed.  The  result  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  credit- 
able to  those  brave  men  who  periled  everything  in 
resisting  oppression.  Texas,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  thirty  thousand,  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Mexico,  whose  population  was  seven  or  eight 
millions.  With  an  army  of  one  thousand  Texans, 
she  was  resisting  an  army  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand Mexicans,  then  within  the  borders  of  Texas; 
and  the  design  of  the  latter  was  to  enforce  despotic 
military  rule  over  the  former.  Our  feelings— our 
hearts — were  of  course  with  Texas. 

On  the  12th  of  May  following,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  was  concluded  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries,  signed  by  President  Burnett  and  his  Cabinet, 
on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  by  President  Santa  Anna, 
in  his  official  character,  as  chief  of  the  Mexican 
nation,  and    his   four  principal   generals,  to  wit: 
Filisola,  Urea,  Sesnia,  and  Gaona,  on  the  part  of 
Mexico;  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Rio 
Grande  was  acknowledged  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries.     Under  this  treaty  the 
Mexican  officers,  v/ith  their  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  were  permitted  to  leave  the  country  unmolest- 
ed; and  after  securins:  all  the  benefits  of  the  treaty, 
they  seek  to  cut  off  Texas  from  her  part  of  it,  on 
the  2:round  that  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
when  it  was  made,  and  that,  under  the  constitution  I 
of  1824,  the  Vice  President  discharged  the  functions 
of  President  under  certain  contingencies.      The  ■ 
four  generals  who  signed  it  were  not  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  constitution  of  1824  was  abolished  1 
nearly  two  years  previously,  by  Santa  Anna,  who  ' 
could  not,   of  course,  claim  protection  under  an 
instrument  which  he  liad  destroyed.     He  and  his 
army  were  the  Government,  clothed  with  plenary 
powers,   to   make  war  or    peace.     By  virtue   of 
the  treaty,  not  only  did  the  Mexican  army  secure  ' 
themselves  and  property ,  but  their  President,  Santa  i 
Anna,  whose  life  was  justly  forfeited,  was  also  ' 
released.  | 

Now,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mexico,  having 
availed  herself  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  should 
interpose  the  plea  of  the  swindler  in  order  to  avoid  ' 
its  burden.  From  such  a  nation,  no  act  of  turpi- 
tude could  surprise  us;  but  we  are  astonished  that 
any  one  in  this  country  should  volunteer  to  defend  ; 
her  for  perpetrating  an  act  so  disreputable.  | 

From  the  time  that  Filisola  abandoned  the  coun-  j 
try  east  of  liie  Rio  Grande,  under  the  treaty  of  12th 
May,  1836,  up  to  the  time  of  annexation — a  period 
of  more  than  eight  years — the  Mexican  army  re-  j 
mained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  | 
though  garrisons  were  kept  up  by  them  at  Mata-  ! 
moros,  Mier,  and  opposite  Laredo,  yet  none  were 
maintained  on  this  side  of  that  river.     Though  the  , 
Mexican  army,  twice  since,  have  crossed  over  to 
this  side  of  that  river,  and  have  penetrated  the  coun-  I 
try  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  yet  they  were  repulsed 
and  driven  far  beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the 
Texans  have  since  then  been  more  frequently  in  ' 
force  over  on  the  Mexican  side  than  they  have  on  | 
the  Texas  side  of  that  stream. 

It  is  due  to  candor,  however,  to  say,  that  although 
the  Texans  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  extended  tlie 
western  boundary  of  the  county  of  San  Patricio, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  there  were  but  few  of  either 
Texans  or  Mexicans  in  the  western  part  of  that 
countj^. 

As  to  the  right  which  Mexico  had  to  interfere  in 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
country,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  Government 
of  Texas  was,  at  the  time,  more  permanent  and 
more  steadfast  than  that  of  Mexico,  and  had  quite 
as  much  authority  to  interpose  between  Mexico 
and  other  Powers  as  Mexico  had  to  interfere  in 
her  affairs.  Our  Whig  friends,  who,  in  eloquent 
speeches  during  the  pendency  of  the  annexation 
question,  portrayed  in  vivid  colors  the  wrongs  we 
were  about  to  inflict  upon  Mexico,  received  a  sore 
blow  in  the  proposal  of  Mexico  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  if  she  would  refuse  to  be 
annexed  to  this  country.  This  proves  the  selfish 
principles  and  sinister  motives  by  which  Mexico 
was  actuated. 

The  Ami- war  Whigs  have  been  at  a  great  loss  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
are  very  much  divided  upon  that  subject. 

A  large  portion  of  them  insist  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  produced  the  war,  and  some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  war  pef  se;  that  in  annex- 
ing the  country,  we  annexed  the  war  also.  But 
this  doctrine  is  not  assented  to  by  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  who  addressed  the 
House  the  other  day  on  this  subject.  He  hap- 
pens not  only  to  have  voted  for  annexation,  but  to 
have  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Democrats,  and  is  of  course  responsible  for 
the  evils  that  may  have  resulted  from  annexation. 

But  my  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Thompsov]  is 
most  unfortunate  when  he  says  that  the  resolutions 
of  annexation  were  framed  with  the  design  of  de- 
ceiving the  people  on  the  question  of  boundary. 
Now,  I  do  think  that  he  should  deal  more  kindly 
with  his  party  friends  in  this  affair  than  he  has 


done.  On  looking  at  the  Journals  he  will  discover 
that  these  deceptive  resolutions  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  designate  them)  were  introduced  by  the  honor- 
able Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee;  and  it  will  not 
cost  much  of  a  search  through  the  Journals  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that  Milton  Brown  was  a-good  Whig 
and  true.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  drawn  by  Mr.  Brown  with  a  view  to  de- 
ceive the  people  on  the  question  of  boundary;  but 
as  it  is  a  family  quarrel,  I  will  let  others  settle  it. 

My  friend  says,  in  the  same  connection,  that  the 
Whigs  all  over  the  country  proclanned  that  annex- 
ation was  "identical"  with  war,  and  that  they 
were  ridiculed  by  Dennocrats  for  entertaining  such 
an  idea.  I  admit,  sir,  that  the  Whigs  did  proclaim 
all  over  the  country  that  annexation  was  "  identi- 
cal" with  war,  and  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
which  would  compel  Mexico  to  take  up  arms 
against  us.  We  said  then,  and  still  say,  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  pretend  that  annexation  was  just 
cause  of  war.  We  could  not,  however,  foresee  the 
effect  which  the  able  and  impassioned  speeches  of 
Whig  orators  here  would  have  upon  that  inflam- 
mable but  infatuated  people. 

If  gentlemen  wish  to  discover  the  true  cause  of 
this  war,  let  them  go  back  and  read  the  speeches 
and  newspapers  in  opposition  to  Texas  during:  the 
campaign  of  1844,  and  during  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress of  1844-5,  when  annexeflion  was  consumma- 
ted. The  Mexicans  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
state  of  things  as  they  have  since  transpired,  that 
the  Whigs  would  speak  on  their  side,  and  then, 
when  they  got  into  war,  vote  men  and  money  for 
their  destruction.  They  might  well  exclaim,  "  call 
you  this  backing  your  friends?" 

The  Whigs,  who  voted  for  the  resolution.s  of 
annexation,  must,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation, 
contend  that  the  war  was  not  occasioned  by  that 
act;  and  as  a  dernier  resort  they  say  that  the  order 
for  General  Taylor  to  march  the  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  fatal  act  in  this  drama.  It  cannot 
be  true  that  the  act  of  annexation  caused  the  war, 
and  be  true,  at  the  same  lime,  that  it  did  not  cause 
the  war,  but  that  the  march  of  the  army  to  the 
ftio  Grande  caused  it. 

AVhen  we  reflect  that  Texas  was  annexed  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  (who,  according 
to  my  befet  recollection,  was  brought  into  power 
by  the  Whigs,  and  that  a  Whig  introduced  the  res- 
olutions,) we  can  then  see  that  they  have  a  strong 
motive  to  shuffle  the  responsilnlity  from  their  own 
men  by  abandoning  the  annexation  position,  and 
pressing  the  one  in  regard  to  the  order  to  march 
the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  urging  too  strongly  the  order  to  make  a  for- 
ward movement  on  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  still  greater 
difficulty  presents  itself.  General  Taylor  advised 
that  movement,  under  certain  contingencies. 

But  apart  from  this,  Mexico  had  determined, 
long  before  that  time,  to  make  war  on  us.  She 
was  tampered  with  by  the  cabinets  and  diplomat- 
ists of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Austria,  with 
a  view  to  this  end;  and  how  far  the  course  of  the 
Whig  party  in  this  country  gave  encouragement 
to  those  European  intrigues  it  is  now  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  known  that  France  united  with  Eng- 
land to  induce  Texas  to  reject  annexation,  but 
failed.  France  then  endeavored  to  accomplish  by 
indirection  th&same  object,  and  persuaded  Mexico 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas,  if  she 
would  reniain  an  independent  State.  This  failed 
also. 

In  1844,  a  book  was  published  in  Paris,  by  order 
of  Louis  Philippe,  written  by  M.  de  Mofras,  on 
Oregon  and  California — the  first  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  establishing  a  European 
monarchy  in  Mexico.  M.  de  Mofras  was  attached 
to  the  French  legation  in  Mexico,  and  his  book 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  Marshal  Soult, 
President  of  the  Council,  and  M.  Guizot,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Alfairs  of  France. 

Shortly  afterwards — in  the  year  1845 — M. Guizot, 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared, 
in  his  place,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
that  it  belonged  to  France  "  to  protect,  by  the  au- 
thority of  her  name,  the  independence  of  states, 
and  the  equilibtium  of  the  great  political  Powers  in 
America."  This  was  the  first  official  declaration, 
by  any  European  nation*  to  attempt  to  preserve 
the  "  balance  of  power"  on  this  continent,  by  an 
interference,  on  their  part,  in  the  affairs  of  the  sep- 
arate and  independent  communities  here. 


It  is  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter, that  for  several  years  past,  there  has  been  a 
project  on  foot  to  change  the  form  of  Government 
of  Mexico  to  a  monarchy,  and  to  place  a  French 
Prince,  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  or  an  Archduke  of 
Austria,  upon  the  Mexican  throne. 

Paredes,  Afaman,  and  their  adherents,  were  \n 
favor  of  the  measure,  and  came  into  power  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  or  early  in  1848.  The 
intrigue  was  a  branch  of  the  scheme  which  Louis 
Philippe  carried  out  in  other  reapects  so  success- 
fully, by  which  the  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  secured  to  his  own  family,  through  the  double 
marriage  of  dueen  Isabella  to  a  notoriously  im- 
potent husband,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  sister  of 
Clueen  Isabella.  During  the  year  1846,  this  item 
appears  in  a  statement  of  the  account  signed  by 
Navarro,  as  auditor,  and  Mugica,  as  treasurer,  of 
Havana:  "  Paid  bills  of  exchange  remitted  by  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Majesty  in  Mexico 
for  matters  belonging  to  the  service,  §100,000." 
Oil  the  1st  of  December,  1347,  Olozoga  read  a  lec- 
ture to  the  Government  for  the  needless  expendi- 
ture of  the  money.  On  the  16lh  day  of  the  same 
month,  Senor  Segasti,  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Spanish  Congress,  charged  that  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Span- 
ish minister  at  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  monarchy  in  that  Republic, and  demanded 
of  the  ministry  an  official  list  of  moneys  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  Havana,  since  1844,  to  Government 
orders.  The  friends  of  the  Government  resisted 
the  inquiry,  but  did  not  deny  the  allegations  of 
Senor  Segasti. 

Louis  Philippe  was  in  favor  of  placing  the  Q.ueen 
Mother  Christina  on  the  throne  of  Mexico;  and 
to  further  that  object,  Funes,  the  brother  of  Mu- 
noz,  the  husband  of  Q.ueen  Christina,  was  sent  as 
the  consul  general  to  Mexico.  "  The  plot  thick- 
ened; success  seemed  at  last  probable;  but  the 
overthrow  of  Paredes,  and  the  war  with  this 
country,  thwarted  at  least  this  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scheme  which  has  been  conceived  for  years, 
for  the  extension  of  European  influence  on  this 
continent."  This  view  of  the  subject  is  con- 
firmed by  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  Black,  consul  at 
Mexico,  bearing  date  April  26,  1846,  and  directed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  which 
he  says:  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Liberals 
that  if  the  Congress  meet,  (which  is  to  be  the  1st 
of  June,)  they  will  establish  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  call  in  foreign  aid.  This  act  they 
then  think  will  have  the  semblance  of  legality;  it 
is  therefore  their  desire  that  this  government  may  be 
put  down  before  the  meeting  of  said  Congress,  that 
no  foreign  Power  may  have  such  pretext  to  inter- 
meddle in  their  affairs."  The  letter  of  General 
Santa  Anna,  bearing  date  the  8ih  of  March,  1846, 
to  his  confidential  friend,  and  also  his  plan  of  a 
government  which  was  circulated  in  the  different 
Departments  of  Mexico  about  the  same  time,  assert 
the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Paredes  was  in- 
viting a  European  monarch  to  rule  Mexico.  All 
these  are  accumulated  facts  to  show  the  agencies  of 
France  and  Spain  in  this  monarchical  scheme,  and 
the  willingness  with  v/hich  Paredes  listened  to  their 
plans. 

I  have  intimated  already  that  we  were  bound  to 
have  war  with  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  preposterous  to 
say  thalGeneralTaylor's  march  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
or  his  blockade- of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  or  his 
■pointing  his  guns  at  Matamoros,  (the  two  last  acts, 
at  all  events,"  done  upon  his  own  responsibility,) 
occasioned  the  war. 

The  belter  and  paramount  title  insisted  on  by 
the  Whigs  here  (for  the  Mexicans)  to  that  portion 
of  the  country  between  the  Rio  Gi-ande  and  the 
Nueces  was  never  thought  of  by  them,  and  they 
do  not,  to  this  day,  pretend  to  understand  it.  The 
whole  thing  is  concocted  for  fiarty  purposes,  and 
the  gauze  is  so  thin,  that  all  Democrats,  at  least, 
can  see  through  it.  Mexico  claimed  all  of  Texas 
(not  part  of  it)  fmm  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Sabine, 
a's  a  revolted  province,  and  she  claims  it  all  by  ihc 
same  title — there  is  no  pretence  by  her  of  a  better 
title  to  one  part  than  to  another. 

The  decline  of  our  commerce  for  the  last  ten 
years,  from  ten  millions  to  one,  and  the  monopoly 
which  Great  Britain  enjoyed  of  the  commerce  of 
Mexico  for  years  past,  is  some  evidence  of  her 
feelings  towards  us,  and  as  to  whose  hands  she 
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had  fallen  into.  The  declaration  of  Colonel  Al- 
monte, the  Mexican  minister  at  this  Court,  in  ad- 
vance of  llie  act,  thai  annexation  would  be  cause  of 
war;  his  demanding;  his  passports  when  theTexus 
annexation  resolutions  passed;  the  hesitancy  of 
President  Herrera  to  receive  our  minister,  Mr. 
Slidell,  and  his  final  rejection  on  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1845;  the  overthrow  of  Herrera 's  gov- 
ernment for  hesitating:  on  this  point;  the  second 
rejection  of  iVIr.  Slidell  by  President  Paredes  on 
the  18th  March,  1846;  the  circular  letters  of  Garcia 
Conde,  Mexican  Minister  of  War,  July  12,  1845, 
to  the  Mexican  officers  in  command  of  the  army 
to  prepare  the  troops  under  their  command,  and 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  lor  action;  his  cir- 
cular letter  of  .Tuly  16,  1845,  callinij  upon  the  sub- 
ordinate authorities  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops 
"  for  the  war  which  she  (Mexico)  wa?es  against 
the  United  States;"  his  circular  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  urging 
him  to  prepare  the  troops  depending  on  his  de- 
partment to  conquer  Texas  "  now  usurped  by  the 
United  States;"  the  proclamation  of  General  Arista 
en  the  12th  of  August,  1845,  to  his  troops,  saying 
that  "  the  time  to  fight  is  come;"  the  proclamation 
of  General  Paredes  on  the  27th  August,  1845,  in 
which  he  says  that  "a  rapacious  and  grasping 
race  have  thrown  themselves  upon  our  territory;" 
the  instructions  of  Paredes  on  the  18th  April,  1846, 
to  the  General  in  command  on  the  frontier  were, 
that  '*  it  is  indispensable  that  hostilities  be  com- 
menced, yourself  taking  the  initiative  against  the 
enemy;" — these  are  pregnant  and  impregnable 
facts  to  show  how  this  war  with  Mexico  com- 
menced. It  totally  puts  to  flight  the  gi-oundless 
charge  that  th«  President  commenced  the  war. 

On  the  iOth  of  April,  .1846,  Colonel  Cross  was 
missing;  he  was  nhurdered  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
his  mutilated  body  was  found  a  few  days  after- 
wards. On  the  18th,  Lieutenant  Porter,  with  asmall 
body  of  men,  was  attacked,  and,  after  being  wound- 
ed, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was 
butchered.  On  the  15th,  General  Taylor,  satisfied 
thaf  war  was  inevitable,  blockaded  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Gr-ande  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans at  Matamoros.  On  the  24th,  General  Arista, 
chief  in  command  at  Matamoros,  gave  General 
Taylor  notice  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  and 
he  should  prosecute  them.  On  the  25ih,  Captain 
Thornton,  in  command  of  fifty-two  dragoons,  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Mexicans;  ten  men 
were  killed,  and  a  number  captured.  On  the  28th, 
Captain  Walker's  camp  was  surprised  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  five  men  were  killed.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  a  family  of  fourteen  persons,  unoffending 
and  unarmed,  were  taken  prisoners  (two  of  them 
were  females)  on  the  Colorado;  their  throats  were 
cut,  after  every  possible  outrage  had  been  perpe- 
trated upon  them,  and  they  were  left  without  the 
common  respect  of  a  decent  burial.  Gener-al  Tay- 
lor proposed  an  armistice  to  General  Ampudia, 
early  in  April,  which  was  declined. 

These  facts  prove,  conclusively,  that  the  war 
was»imperiously  necessary;  and  General  Tdylor, 
on  the  26th  April,  1846,  felt  authorized  to  call  out 
about  five  thousand  volunteers  fi-om  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  language,  "  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  energy,  and  carry  if,  as  it 
should  be,  into  the  enemy's  country."  These  facts 
cannot  be  mistaken;  and  they  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  General  Taylor  thought  that  his  country 
was  right;  that  the  Mexicans  desferved  a  flogging, 
and  lie  was  ready  and  willing  to  give  it  to  them. 
It  will  be  remeipbered  that  all  these  things  occurred 
previous  to  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  General  Taylor  crossed 
over  to  Matamoros.  General  Arista  proposed  an 
armistice,  which  General  Taylor  declined;  and, 
writing  to  the  War  Department',  said,  as  follows: 

"  I  replied  to  this,  that  an  armistice  was  out  of  the  qiie.s- 
tinn  ;  that  a  month  since,  I  had  proposed  one  to  Ampudia 
which  was  declined ;  thatcircumstances  were  now  cliaiiged  • 
that  £  wa?  receiviiii;  large  reinforcements,  and  could^nor 
now  suspend  operations  whic^  I  hud  not  initiuted  nor  mo. 
voked;  that  the  possession  of  Matamoros  was  a  sine  qua 
non." 

Here,  then,  is  proof  positive,  to  show  that  Gene- 
ral Taylor  could  not  have  considered  the  war  either 
unjust  or  unconstitutional;  for  it  will  be  observed 
that  he  blockaded  the  Rio  Grande,  made  a  requi- 
sition for  volunteers  on  Louisiana  and  Texas 
selected  the  position  opposite  Matamoros,  and 
there  planted  his  cannon,  pointing  to   the  public 


square  of  that  town,  and  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  captured  that  town, — all  without  any  directions 
from  the  War  Department  to  that  effect.  And  yet 
he  says  to  Arista,  that  the  opei-ations  (meaning  the 
war)  had  not  been  by  him  iNirrATED  or  provoked. 
True,  Gener-al  Taylor  was  authorized  to  call  out 
any  nutnber  of  volunteers  which,  in  his  judgment, 
the  exigency  of  the  public  service  might  require; 
and  he  was  also  instructed  to  select  a  position  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande;  but  the  selection  of  the  posi- 
tion opposite  Matamoros  was  an  act  of  his  own 
judgment,  in  the  exercise  of  power  necessarily,  to 
some  extent,  discretionary.  The  selection  of  that 
particular  point  is  made  a  grave  matter  of  complaint 
and  accusation  by  the  Opposition,  though  General 
Taylor  (and  he  alone)  is  ixsponsible  for  it.  We 
believe  the  brave  old  General  has,  in  that  act,  done 
nothing  more  than  any  American  commanderought 
to  have  done  under  the  circumstances;  but  how  can 
gentlenfien  of  the  Opposition  censure  the  act,  which 
was  discretionary  on  the  part  of  General  Taylor, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  sullying  the  fair  fame 
and  reputation  of  the  old  hero?  Truly  should  the 
old  General  say,  "  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  such 
friends!" 

The  Opposition,  however,  seemed  determined  to 
find  fault  with  tlie  President  for  every  act,  not 
only  of  his  own,  but  those  of  other  officers.  When 
he  prepares  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  and 
defend  the  honor  of  the  nation,  this  is  denounced 
and  abused;  if  he  had  failed  to  defend  the  country 
against  foreign  aggression,  he  would  have  been 
denounced  in  still  sti-onger  and  more  abusive  terms. 
In  almost  every  speech  we  are  told,  that  since  the 
battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  1846,  the^row- 
ing  popularity  of  General  Taylor  has  excited  the 
envy  of  the  President,  and  caused  him  to  secretly 
desire  the  overthrow  of  that  gallant  officer.  These 
charges  are  not  only  made  without  any  shadow  of 
foundation  to  sustain  them,  but  ai-e  in  the  teeth  of 
recorded  facts.  Who  made  that  officer  Major-Gen- 
eral  by  brevet  ?  Who  made  him  afterwards  Major 
General  by  regufar  appointment?  It  was  done  by 
the  President,  and  that,  too,  after  the  battles  of  the 
8th  and  9th  of  May.  Up  to  the  capitulation  at 
Monterey  there  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  which 
the  President  did  not  fully  approve.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  1846,  Secretary  Marcy,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Taylor,  says: 

"  In  relation  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  atMonterey, 
the  President  instructs  me  to  say,  that  he  regrets  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  insist  upon  the  terms  which  you  had 
first  proposed." 

By  this  capitulation  an  armistice  was  granted  for 
the  period  of  eight  weeks,  and  it  was  the  moi-e 
embarrassing  because  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Mexico  by  negotiation,  had  determined  on 
an  expedition  against  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
therefore  the  Government  instructed  General  Tay- 
lor to  give  notice  to  Mexico  that  the  armistice 
should  cease,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the 
armistice  terminated  on  the  13th  day  of  November, 
1846.  On  the  14th  November,  the  day  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  armistice,  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  weeks, 
which  would  have  been  its  continuance  but  for  the 
President's  order,  our  naval  force,  under  Commo- 
dore Perry,  captured  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Tampico.  It  is  due  to  General  Taylor  to 
state  that  the  despatcn  giving  him  information  of 
the  contemplated  expedition  on  the  Gulf  and  against 
Tampico  had  not  reached  him  when  the  capitula- 
tion at  Monterey  was  entered  into.  And  it  may 
also  be  proper  to  state,  that  General  Taylor's  letter 
to  General  Gaines,  as  is  shown  upon  its  face,  was 
written  immediately  after  the  reception  of  Secre- 
tary Marcy 's  letter  expi'essing  the  regret  of  the 
President  at  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  and  was 
no  doubt  prompted  by  feelings  of  excitement  and 
irritation.  • 

I  repeat,  that  not  only  do  the  recorded  facts 
show  that  the  President  had  no  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  General  Taylor  prior  to  the  armistice, 
but  that  General  Taylor  himself  has  twice  stated 
in  writing  the  same  thing.  In  his  letter  to  Gen^ 
er-al  Gaines,  he  says: 

"  r  do  not  believe  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  at  all 
satisfied  with  my  condnctin  r"!»ard^to  the  terms  of  thecapil- 
umtion  entered  into  with  the  Mexican  commander." 

And  again,  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  War,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  tire 
Gaines  letter,  he  says: 

"  Rut  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  since  the  capitulation 
of  Monterey,  the  confidence  of  the  ttepartmeiit,  and  I  too 
much  fear  of  the  President,  has  been  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  my  consideration  and  usefulness  correspondingly  dimiu- 
ished." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  General  Taylor  himself 
being  the  witness,  that  the  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent desired  his  overthrow  and  defeat  from  and 
after  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  is  dis- 
proved; and  that  the  charge  itself,  we  must  be- 
lieve, is  one  of  a  series  which  was  originally  con- 
cocted and  propagated  with  the  willful  and  mali- 
cious desian  of  breaking  down  the  President,  and 
through  him,  of  breaking  down' the  Democratic 
party.  The  Pi-esident  is  further  charged  with 
having  dtprived  General  Taylor  of  the  troops 
under  his  command  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
with  a  view  to  cripple  his  opei-ations  in  that  quar- 
ter. If  gentlemen  will  turn  to  the  correspondence 
upon  this  subject,  they  will  see  that  General  Scott, 
by  a  letter  to  Secretary  Maixy,  bearing  date  on  the 
12th  day  of  September,  1846,  renews  his  applica- 
tion "  to  take  the  immediate  command  of  the  army 
against  Mexico."     And  he  further  says: 

"1  do  this  without  any  hesitati<in  in  respect  to  General 
Taylor,  having  reason  to  believe  that  my  presence  at  the. 
head  of  the  principal  army  in  the  field,  in  accordance  with 
my  rank,  is  neither  iniexpected  nor  uudesired  by  that  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  commander." 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Marcy  to  General  Scott,  of  November 
23,  1846,  that  the  request  of  General  Scott  was 
gi-anted,  and  the  most  ample  disci-etion  allowed 
him  in  conducting  the  operations  of  the  aimy  in 
Mexico.  Also,  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  General  Scott,  under  date  of  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  confers  upon  him  similar  discretionary 
powers;  and  the  Secretary  uses  this  emphatic  lan- 
guage: 

"Monterey  must  be  held  with  a  sufficient  force.  Such  a 
force  being  provided  for  that- object,  the  remainder  will  of 
coirrse  be  at  your  disposal  to  maintain  other  proper  positions, 
and  to  operate  on  tlie  Gulf  coast,  and  especially  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Your  position  will  enable  you  to  determine,  better 
than  can  be  done  here,  what  should  be  the  best  disposition 
for  the  s«/c/i/ of  our  troopi,  and  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  enemy,  who  is  undoubtedly  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities to  fall  upon  them  while  in  detachnienLs,  or  small 
bodies,  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  No  positive  direc- 
tions will  therefore  be  given  touching  these  matters." 

The  letter  of  General  Scott  to  General  Taylor,  of 
the  25th  of  November,  1846,  furnishes  further  evi- 
dence that  the  troops  in  Mexico  were  subject  to 
his  (General  Scott's)  order.  That  letter  is  marked 
"  private  and  confidential."     He  says: 

"  I  am  not  coming,  my  dear  General,  to  supersede  you  in 
the  immediate  command  on  the  line  of  operations  rendered 
illustrious  t)y  you  and  your  gallant  army.  My  proposed 
theatre  is  difi'erent." 

He  further  says: 

"  But,  my  dear  General,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  from 
you  most  of  the  gallamt  ofiicers  and  men  (regulars  and  vol- 
unteers) whom  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  corrrnianded. 
I  am  -afraid  that  I  shall,  by  imperious  necessity — the  ap- 
proach of  yellow  fever  on  the  Gulf  coast — reduce  you,  for  a 
time,  to  stand  on  the  defeirsive.  This  will  be  infinitely  pain 
ful  to  )'ou,  and  for  that  reason  distressing  to  me." 

[Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  inquired  if  General  Scott 
did  not  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  taking  the  troops  from  General  Taylor? 
To  which  Mr.  Ficklin  replied,  that  General  Scott 
was  left  to  act  upon  his  own  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion.] 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  deeply  the 
sympathies  of  General  Scott  wei-e  affected  in  the 
affair  between  himself  and  General  Taylor  in  re- 
gard to  the  troops,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  the  Pres- 
ident, through  the  Secretary  of  War,  instructed 
General  Scott  not  to  weaken  General  Taylor,  so 
as  to  jeopard  his  command,  but  apart  from  this, 
gave  him  full  discretion  in  conducting  the  expedi- 
tion against  Vera  Cruz.  Thus  falls  to  the  ground 
this  other  grave  char-ge  against  the  President. 

SorTie  of  the  Whigs  urge  that  this  war  is  unjust 
and  iniquitous:  so  said  the  Tories  in  regar-d  to  the 
revolutionary  war;  so  said  the  Blue-light  Fedei-alists 
in  regard  to  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Brttain;and 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  similar  gr-ounds  would 
be  taken  in  regard  to  this  war.  We  are  also  told 
that  it  is  a  very  unpopular  war.  "The  wish,"  I 
have  no  doubt,  "is  father  to  the  thought"  with 
certain  politicians  who  ai-e  looking,  wrth  longing 
eyes,  to  the  Presidential  chair  and  theoflices  which 
it  bestows.     Indeed,  I  half  suspect  that  many  of 
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the  sympathetic  tears  shed  by  a  certain  class  of 
politicians  over  the  wrongs  and  outrages  that  they 
say  our  army  is  perpetrating  upon  Mexico,  are 
prompted  bv  a  hope  that  they  may  make  the  war 
unpopular,  and  thereby  be  placed  in  power.  We 
shall  see  whether  they  make  the  war  unpopular, 
and  what  becomes  of  those  who  denounce  it. 

The  peace  party  can  have  no  natural  sympathy 
(it  must  be  artiiiciai)  for  that  people  of  craft,  of 
treachery,  and  of  blood.  In  the  last  twenty-nve 
years,  has  there  been  one  year  which  did  not  find 
moi'e  or  less  of  our  citizens  prisoned  in  the  loath-  \ 
some  dungeons  of  Mexico.'  Has  she  ever  made  a 
promise  to  us  but  to  break  it,  or  won  our  confidence 
but  to  betray  it  ?  •  Look  at  the  instances  of  bad  faith 
in  the  present  war.  .  Have  not  the  oflicers  and  sol- 
diers discharged  on  their  parole  of  honor  at  Mon- 
terey, at  Vera  Cruz,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  at  all 
other  points,  violated  their  parole  of  honor,  and 
taken  up  arms  ajainst  us.>  Did  not  Ampudia  de- 
ceive General  Taylor  at  Monterey,  by  assuring 
him  that  peace  would  be  condnded .'  This  is  what 
General  Taylor  says  on  the  subject  in  his  letter  to 
General  Gaines:  i 

"  The  proposition  on  the  part  of  General  Ampudia,  vrhich 
hart  niucli  to  do  in  determining  my  course  in  the  matter. 
was  based  on  the  ground  that  our  Government  liad  proposed 
to  his  to  settle  the  existins  ditiiculties  by  negotialion,  (which 
J  knew  was  tlie  case  without  knowing  the  resnlt.)  which 
was  tlien  under  consideration  by  the  proper  authorities,  and 
which  he  (General  Ampudia)  had  no  doubt  would  result 
favorably,  as  the  whole  of  his  people  were  in  favor  of 
peace." 

Now,  no  greater  duplicity,  or  more  artful  strata- 
gem, could  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Mexican 
General.  His  people  were  nearly  all  opposed 
to  peace  at  that  time.  Did  not  Santa  Anna,  by 
sending  a  messenger  to  General  Taylor  at  a  period 
critical  to  a  large  nutnber  of  his  troops  at  Buena 
Vista,  secure  their  retreat  and  escape?  Did  he  not, 
before  the  city  of  Mexico,  procure  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  from  General  Scott,  by  holding  out 
promises  of  peace.'  And  do  we  not  know,  that  in 
every  instance  they  have  turned  their  treachery  to 
the  best  account,  in  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous 
and  deadly  fight .'  Who,  I  ask,  can  trust  them.' 
Or  what  American  will  turn  from  his  own  country 
to  sympathize  with  that  degraded  and  faithless 
people .' 

This  war  is  represented  to  be  so  unpopular,  that 
preparations  are  being  made  in  high  places  to  run 
an  anti-war  candidate,  and  many  are  expecting  to 
come  into  power  by  opposing  and  denouncing  it. 
The  fate  of  the  opponents  of  the  war  of  1312  taught 
alesson  which  I  had  thought  would  not  so  soon 
have  been  forgotten.  Others  of  the  Whigs  wish 
to  bid  adieu  to  their  old  and  much-loved  party  , 
issues,  to  regard  them  as  "obsolete  ideas,"  and 
to  rally  under  the  ^'no-party"  banner.  Past  ex- 
perience teaches  an  instructive  lesson  in  regard  to 
"  no-party"  times,  and  "  no-party  men." 

In  this  country  there  are  two  great  parties,  and 
but  two.  All  the  new-fangled  doctrines  and  inns 
have  been  as  ephemeral  in  their  duration,  and  as 
contemptible  in  their  end,  as  their  beginning  was 
brilliant  and  promising.  The  no-party  tra  had  ob- 
tained in  1840,  in  this  nation.  The  Whigs  sud- 
denly became  too  honest  to  avow  their  principles 
in  nominating  their  candidates.  Log  cabins,  cider  ; 
barrels,  coon-skins,  and  buckeyes,  were  substituted 
for  principles;  and  the  election  was  carried  tri- 
umphantly. 

At  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  (which  was 
doubtless  precipitated  by  outward  pressure  and 
internal  cares  and  anxieties)  ]\lr.  Tyler  became  . 
President  per  se.  Whig  promises,  like  the  prom- 
ises of  broken  banks,  were  not  redeemed.  Presi- 
dent Tyler  set  up  on  his  own  hook,  took  his  posi-  i 
tion  on  Pea  Ridge,  domiciled  in  •'the  hcdf-u-ay  house,"  • 
between  the  two  parties,  and  his  administration 
is  a  beautiful  and  useful  illustration  of  the  "  no- 
parttf  plan  of  government. 
"When  our  Saviour  visited  Jerusalem  and  found 
a  motley  group  in  the  temple,  he  drove  them  out, 
and  "overthrew  the  tables  of  the  moneychangers," 
and  said  :  "  It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be  called 
the  houise  of  prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves."  When  the  people,  after  the  election  in 
1840,  and  the  no-party  millenium  should  have  set 
in,  discovered  that  the  no-party  promises  were  all 
falsified,  and  that  the  protectionists,  the  bankers, 
and  moneychangers  were  still  in  tlie  temple,  they 
commenced  driving  them   out,  despite  their  sad 


waitings  and  lamentations.  The  people  were  re- 
solved to  vindicate  the  ballot-box,  and  to  rebuke 
those  who  had  betrayed  them  into  error  with  the 
"  syren  son?"  of  no-party. 

Bulwer's  eloquent  description,  in  his  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  of  those  who  gtoped  in  darkness 
through  ashes,  cinders,  and  burning  lava,  to  es- 
cape from  the  precincts  of  that  doomed  city,  gives 
us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  tortures  that  afflicted 
those  hard-cider  politicians  who  deceived  the  peo- 
ple in  1840,  and  y;ho  were  driven  out  in  1842. 

When  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  at  the  death  ' 
of  GLueen  Elizabeth,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  as  James  the  First,  many  of  his  Scotch 
subjects  who  knew  him  best,  feared  that  he  would 
do  badly  on  his  new  and  enlarged  theatre.  Sir 
V/alter  Scott  relates  this  incident,  as  reflecting 
his  true  character :  An  Englishman  inquired  of  a 
Scotchman  what  was  the  real  character  of  the  new 
King?  "Did  you  ever  see  a  jackanapes?"  said 
the  Scotchman,  (meaning  a  tame  monkey.)  "  If  ' 
you  have,  you  must  be  aware  that  if  you  hold  the 
creature  in  your  hands,  you  can  make  him  bite 
me;  and  if  I  hold  him  in  my  hands,  I  can  make 
him  bite  you."  While  the  Whigs  held  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, they  made  him  bite  the  Democrats;  when  the 
Democrats  held  him,  he  bit  the  Whigs.  And  I 
prestime  that  our  friends  over  the  way  can  tell  who 
was  bitten  the  worst. 

Acknowledging,  as  I  do,  the  great  obligation  that 
we  are  all  under  to  President  Tyler  for  saving  the 
country  by  his  vetoes,  I  would  not  now  introduce 
his  name  iii  this  connection  but  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  at  present  meditate  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  course  to  that  pursued  in  1840.  Such  has 
been  and  must  be  the  result  in  regard  to  all  "  no- 
party"  candidates.  They  either  start  themselves, 
or  are  started  by  others,  to  deceive  somebody;  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  those  who  set  the 
project  on  foot  become  the  di'.pes. 

Although  It  is  now  proclaimed  in  high  places 
and  in  someihing  of  an  authoritative  manner,  that 
the  old  Whig-  platform  of  bank,  bankrupt  law, 
protective  tarilf,  internal  improvements,  and  dis- 
tribution, is  to  be  abandoned,  from  motives  of 
policy,  I  will  not  believe  it  till  the  Whig  National 
Convention  shall  have  acted  definitively  on  the 
subject.  If  that  convention,  reflecting  the  will  of 
the  party,  shall  acknowledge  that  they  were  wrong 
in  regard  to  the  old  issues,  and  abandon  them,  for 
one,  I  shall  rejoice  at  it,  and  congratulate  them 
most  heartily  on  their  gettmg  rid  of  such  anti-re- 
publican and  anti-American  doctrines;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  party  still  believes  those  doc- 
trines, let  them  be  avowed  in  their  resolutions,  and 
be  inscribed  upon  their  banners,  so  that  all  may 
understand  what  are  the  real  issues  in  the  contest. 
There  must  be  no  concealments,  no  dodging  the 
the  questions,  no  declarations  of  opinion  for  the 
private  and  not  "  for  the  public  eye."  This  done, 
and  we  sliall  meet  their  standard-bearer,  whether 
he  be  Mr.  Clay,  General  Taylor,  General  Scott, 
Judge  AlcLean,  or  Senator  Corwin,  in  an  open 
field,  and  give  him  a  fair  fight. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  Presidential 
election  is  to  repel  remarks  from  the  other  side, 
and  to  convince  gentlemen  that,  in  their  cry  of 
"  unjust  war,"  they  cannot  have  the  approbation 
of  General  Taylor,  because,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1846,  he  advised  the  Government  "  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigor,  and  to  carry  it,  as  it  should  be, 
into  the  enemy's  country."  Nor  can  they  have 
the  concurrence  of  General  Scott,  because,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  184G,  more  than  four  months 
after  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  that  officer 
called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  the 
subject,  and  wished  "  to  remind  the  President  of 
his  (Scott's)  standing  request,"  to  teke  command 
of  the  army  in  Mexico.  Of  course  he  thought  the 
war  a  just  one,  or  else  he  would  not  have  solicited 
the  immediate  command  of  the  invading  army. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  qiaestion  to  the  more 
grateful  one  of  contemplating,  for  a  ihoment,  the 
success  of  our  arms.  Brilliant  as  were  the  victo- 
ries of  the  8th  and  9th,  and  daring  and  intrepid  as 
were  our  troops  in  storming  Monterey,  a  still  more 
glorious  result  awaited  General  Taylor,  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  at  Buena  Vista,  where  they  shed 
imperishable  lustre  upon  American  arms.  If  the 
war  had  ended  here,  it  would  have  been  one  of  un- 
paralleled success;  but  we  are  not  yet  half  through.' 
Before  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  capture 


of  the  city  and  castle,  General  Scott  and  his  offi- 
cers evinced  preeminent  skill  and  science.  In 
storming  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  who  else 
could  have  done  it  so  well,  and  with  so  little  waste 
of  life?  His  order  there  was  like  a  prophecy,  and 
its  fulfillment  was  at  hand.  But  the  crowning  acts 
of  this  war  will  be  found  in  the  succession  of  vic- 
tories in  the  valley,  which  resulted  in  storming  the 
city  of  Mexico.  With  less  than  nine  thousand 
troops,  opposed  to  a  well-appointed  army  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand,  the  fighting  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1847,  at  Conireras  and  Churu- 
busco,  and  ended  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  the 
storming  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  a  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  by  an  armv  re- 
duced to  less  than  six  thousand  men,  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  planted  our  colors 
on  the  national  palace.  More  than  seven  thousand 
officers  and  men  of  the  Mexican  aimy  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  taken  prisoners.  When  we  remember  that 
the  enemy  occupied  chosen  and  strongly-fortified 
positions;  that  they  had  been  for  months  putting 
the  city  in  preparation  for  defence;  that  their  sol- 
diei-s  v/ere  in  view  of  their  relatives,  their  friends, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  were  defend- 
ing their  ancient  capital,  their  homes  and  firesides — 
every  incentive  to  embolden  the  heart  and  strength- 
en the  arm  of  the  soldier;  we  may  form  some  opin- 
ion of  the  superhuman  task  which  General  Scott, 
hfs  officers  and  men,  had  to  encounter.  Nobly 
and  gallantly  was  it  done. 

Of  the  part  which  tlie  troops  from  my  own  State 
bore  in  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Cerro  Gordo,  others  have  spoken  more  eloquently 
than  I  could.  Their  State  and  the  nation  are  proud  of 
them,  and  will  hold  them  m  grateful  remembrance. 
The  glory  of  all  our  officers  belongs  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world;  and  who  would  desire  to  see  its 
lustre  dimmed  by  placing  them  as  gladiators  in  the 
political  arena  ?  As  accomplished  officers,  a  nation 
can  admire  them;  as  politicians,  one  party  only 
could  claim  or  appropriate  them. 

We  are  referred  to  the  expense  of  this  war;  T)ut 
who,  let  me  ask,  would  consent  to  have  our  bril- 
liant victories  stricken  from  the  roll  of  our  coun- 
try's history  for  the  mere  dollars  and  cents  which 
they  have  cost  ? 

The  lesson  which  it  has  taught  foreign  nations 
is  of  great  value  to  us.  They  had  begun  to  con- 
clude that  we  were  not  now  as  our  ancestors  were 
in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  late  war  with  Great 
Bfitat:i. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  but  just  to 
bestow  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  army.  It  is. one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
war  (not  confined  to  this  country,  but  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  Old  World)  to  accord  to  the  chief  in 
command  most  of  the  honor  and  glory  that  are 
won  on  the  batde-field,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men 
who  carry  '^the  knapsack  and  the  mitsket,"  and  who 
are  placed  in  the  front  ranks,  where  the  balls  fly 
thickest,  and  where  danger  is  most  imminent. 

Ev^  colonels  and  captains  are  soon  forgotten, 
unless  they  have  distinguished  themselves  by  deeds 
of  extraordinary  daring  and  courage.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  no  less  true  than 
strange,  that  in  all  victories  more  honor  is  confer- 
red on  the  officer  who  gives  the  command  than  on 
the  soldiers  who  execute  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
hves.  We  should  not,  and  I  trust  will  not,  forget 
the  exhibitions  of  stern  courage  and  romantic 
valor  displayed  by  our  citizen  soldiers  upon  every 
battle-field  in  Mexico.  The  past  gives  assurance 
that  they  may  be  relied  on  in  the  future. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

SPEECH   OF  MR.   T.   J.   RUSK, 

OF    TEXAS, 

In  the  Sexate,  February  15,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of 

the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time,  an  additional 

Military  Force — 

Mr.  RUSK  said: 

Mr.  Presidext:  When  this  bill  was  introduced 
I  had  no  disposition  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  any 
remarks;  but  the  discussion  has  taken  a  much 
wider  range  than  I  anticipated,  having  gone  into 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  existing  war 
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Senate. 


with  Mexico.  It  has  been  assumed,  on  one  side, 
that  the  war  was  not  begun  by  Mexico,  but  that 
it  was  commenced  by  the  unauthorized  and  un- 
constitutional act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  view  to  maintain  this  position,  a 
new  boundary  line  has  been  assigned  to  Texas, 
the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre- 
sent, which  is  said  not  to  extend  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
its  true  boundary,  as  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  but 
only  to  the  river  Nueces.  The  assumption,  sir, 
of  this  position,  renders  it  due  to  myself,  due  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  due  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  some  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  our 
strug:gle  with  Mexico  for  our  independence,  that  I 
should  address  the  Senate,  particularly  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  Now,  sir,  I  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  when  all  the  facts  shall  have  been  made 
known  to  the  country,  no  clearer  question  ever  ex- 
isted, than  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  true  bound- 
ary of  Texas. 

Before,  however,- 1  commence  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  boundary,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
improper  for  me  to  allude,  briefly,  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  Texan  revolution,  and  the  subse- 
quent struggle  between  that  country  and  Mexico. 
I  am  aware,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Texas  have 
been  calumniated  as  a  band  of  assassins,  land  rob- 
bers, and  a  set  of  God-forsaken,  reckless  desperadoes, 
an(f  it  seemed,  the  other  day,  to  afford  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Vermont  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure  to  rake  up  old  newspaper  articles,  pub- 
lished ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  rivalling,  if  they 
do  not  surpass,  the  plentiful  abuse  heaped  upon  us 
by  the  Mexicans  themselves  during  our  contest. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  I  certainly  did  not  read  those 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Texans.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  views  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North 
at  the  time  when  annexation  was  first  announced 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  did  not  understand  the  Senator 
as  endorsing  the  statements,  but  still,  they  prove 
the  fact  that  such  abuse  has  been  lavished  upon 
Texas,  and  is  perhaps  at  present  circulated.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  rise  in  my 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  character 
of  the  people  of  Texas  from  newspaper  slanders. 
Their  conduct,  sir,  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
them  against  such  assaults,  and  the  more  their  true 
character  is  known,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that 
ihey  are  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence.  I  will 
further  venture  to  assert,  that  when  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  her  revolution 
and  separation  from  Mexico  shall  become  known, 
it  will  be  admitted  by  every  disinterested  indivi- 
dual, that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever 
had  a  more  just  cause  of  revolution  than  had  the 
people  of  Texas.  Whatever  may  have  been  said 
in  regard  to  our  being  land-robbers,  there  were,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, and  are  still  many,  very  many,  in  Texas, 
who  dare  believe  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  final 
BucccMs  to  the  beneficent  providence  of  a  just  and 
righteous  God.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  we  manifested  no  small 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
when,  with  a  population  of  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand, we  dared  to  appeal  to  arms,  in  a  contest  with 
a  nation  of  eight  millions.     But,  sir,  I  proceed. 

I  might  here  go  back  and  array  names  that  would 
command  respect,  and  among  them  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  Mr.  Clay,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
territory  of  Texas  extended  originally  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  my  present 
purpose  to  do  so.  The  boundary  of  Texas,  as 
now  claimed,  is  the  boundary  established  by  revolu- 
tion, and  that  boundary  is  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mexico, after  having  adopted  constitutions.  State 
and  Federal,  conforming  very  nearly  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  passed  liberal  laws,  and  held 
out  strong  inducements  to  the  people  of  every 
clime,  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Texas.  This 
was  done  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who 
might  take  up  their  abode  within  that  district  of 
country,  as  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  that  valu- 
able portion  of  her  territory  from  the  dominion  of 
the  savage  which  Mexico  had  struggled  to  accom- 
plish, but  without  success,  for  centuries  past. 

Before  Austin  went  into  Texas  with  his  colo- 
nists, hostile  Indians  roamed  in  bands  throuo-hout 
the  country  unrestrained.    They  were  consUintly 


committing  depredations,  robbing  the  people  of 
their  property,  and  carrying  into  abject  bondage 
the  women  and  children  of  the  frontier  settlements. 
For  the  purpose,  then,  of  driving  out  this  ruthless 
foe,  were  inducements  held  out  to  the  colonists  to 
settle  there.  Until  the  year  1834,  with  but  few 
interruptions,  there  existed  a  state  of  peace  and 
quietness.  In  that  year  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head 
of  the  military  power,  overthrew  the  constitution 
of  1824,  abolished  the  State  governments,  and  es- 
tablished one  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  absolute 
governments  that  ever  existed.  The  government 
thus  established  by  Santa  Anna  is  misunderstood 
here — it  was  an  absolute  government.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  the  name  of  a  Congress,  but  it  was 
the  name  alone.  The  President  was,  in  reality, 
the  Supreme  Dictator.  He  called  a  Congress  of 
notables  around  him,  but  that  Congress  was  en- 
tirely subservient  to  his  will.  Another  feature  in 
the  central  Constitution  was,  that  the  President  had 
the  power  to  appoint,  at  his  pleasure,  an  Execu- 
tive Council,  from  the  different  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, the  industrial  classes,  the  priesthood,  the 
military,  the  commercial  and  others.  They  were, 
however,  from,  the  very  nature  of  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  his  creatures,  and,  if  they  were  not  sub- 
servient to  lus  views,  he  could  remove  them  at  his 
pleasure.  Again  :  it  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  this  Central  Government,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  of  his  council,  might  suspend 
the  action  of  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that,  in  reality,  absolute  power  was  vest- 
ed in  the  President. 

The  people  of  Texas  were  unwilling  to  com- 
mence the  revolution — they  were  anxious  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  Mexico.  They  sent  Austin  to 
Mexico  to  represent  their  condition,  and  to  ask 
some  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Without  any 
ceVuse,  and  even  without  charges  having  been  pre- 
ferred against  him,  he  was  seized  and  incarcerated 
in  the  loathsome  dungeons  of  Mexico;  where,  in 
fact,  he  contracted  the  disease  which  terminated 
his  honorable  and  useful  life.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  establishment  of  this  Central  Government, 
it  became  necessary  forSantaAnna  to  possess  him- 
self of  all  the  physical  power  in  Mexico.  With  a 
view  to  this,  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  decree 
requiring  the  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  sur- 
render up  all  the  arms  which  they  had  in  their 
possession.  This  law  was  enforced  throughout 
Mexico.  State  constitutions  were  destroyed ;  States 
were  declared  to  be  mere  departments;  were  de- 
prived of  ail  legislative  authority;  and  their  Gov- 
ernors were  appointed  by  the  Central  Government. 
This  law  was,  as  I  have  said,  enforced  all  over 
Mexico,  although  there  were  some  States  which 
held  out  for  some  time  against  it.  The  State  of 
Zacatecas,  after  a  sharp  contest,  yielded,  and  other 
States  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Texas  could 
not  yield  to  it— she  could  not  yield  to  such  a  de- 
cree. We  were  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians, 
tlie  Camanches  and  various  other  tribes,  who  were 
committing  depredations  on  our  frontiers.  The 
Indians  settled  amongst  us  greatly  exceeded  our 
own  population  in  point  of  numbers,  and  it  was 
known  that  Mexican  agents  had  been  among  them 
urging  them  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife,  and  exterminate  the  Texans.  If  we  had 
submitted  to  have  our  arms  taken  from  us,  the 
result  would  have  been  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  scarcely  any 
one,  I  presume,  who  would  have  asked  us  to  give 
up  our  arms,  even  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being 
land  robbers.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Santa  Anna 
to  enforce  this  law  in  Texas.  The  Legislature  of 
Coahuila  was  attacked ,  for  merely  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  Central  Government,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

In  this  state  of  confusion,  the  peo]jle  of  the  vari- 
ous municipalities  had  elected  delegates  to  meet  in 
general  consultation,  at  San  Felipe,  to  determine 
whether  we  would  submit  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, and  to  agree  upon  some  definite  course  of 
combined  action.  This  convention  was  to  assem- 
ble in  October,  1835. 

About  this  time,  however,  General  Cos,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Central  troops,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  left  a  garrison  at  Lipantitlan,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nueces,  and  one  at  Goliad,  and  march- 
ed with  his  main  force  to  San  Antonio,  where  he 
established  his  headquarters.    During  this  march, 


there  was  no  movement  on  our  part  to  take  up 
arms;  we  were  quietly  assembling  at  San  Felipe  to 
consult  as  to  what  course  we  should  adopt.  About 
the  time  General  Cos  reached  San  Antonio,  he  sent 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  cavalry  to  Gonzales, 
a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  place,  to 
demand  from  its  citizens  the  surrender  of  a  small 
piece  of  ordnance,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
them  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  Indians. 
They  asked  twenty-four  hours  to  consider,  and 
finally  refused  to  surrender  their  cannon,  but  gave 
the  assailants  its  contents,  and  a  fight  ensued  be- 
tween them  and  the  Mexican  ca^lry;  and  thus, 
sir,  the  revolution  commenced. 

As  the  news  of  this  occurrence  spread,  the  citi- 
zens from  all  quarters  shouldered  tlieir  rifles  and 
hurried  to  the  contest.  Captain  Dimmit  raised  a 
company  of  men,  took  the  garrison  at  Goliad, 
marched  to  Lipantitlan,  where  he  was  joined  by 
citizens  residing  on  both  sides  of  the  Nueces,  as 
well  as  some  who  resided  on  the  Rio  Grande;  and, 
at  the  head  of  this  combined  force,  captured  the 
fort  and  dispersed  the  Central  troops. 

The  convention,  which  had  in  the  meanwhile 
assembled  at  San  Felipe,  declared  against  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  and  protested  against  the  military 
despotism  of  Santa  Anna,  and  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1824,  inviting  all  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  join  them  in  restoring  that  constitution 
and  reclaiming  their  liberties.  General  Cos,  who 
had  been  closely  besieged  in  his  fortifications  at 
San  Antonio,  capitulated,  after  having  been  beaten. 
Many  of  the  citizens  who  resided  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  were  attached  to  the 
army  which  captured  General  Cos.  Now,  sir,  I 
would  ask,  was  it  not  right  that  we  should  include 
them  in  the  benefits  of  our  victory,  and  provide  for 
their  safety.?  I  say,  sir,  would  it  have  been  just  or 
honorable  in  those  of  us  who  resided  east  of  the 
Nueces,  to  have  provided  for  our  own  security, 
and  to  have  left  those  west  of  that  river,  from  whom 
we  had  received  valuable  aid,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Mexican  Dictator.'  We  did  provide  for  their 
safety — many  of  them  have  since  fallen — we  have 
always  asserted  and  stood  by  the  rights  of  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and,  anxious  as  we  were  for 
peace  and  a  termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  Texas  would 
not  have  hazarded  her  very  existence  as  a  nation, 
in  any  contest,  however  unequal,  rather  than  have 
abandoned  them  to  the  enemy.  Life  and  liberty 
were  the  stakes  for  which  we  fought — mere  terri- 
tory was  a  secondary,  very  secondary  considera- 
tion. These  people  had  dared  to  resist  the  central 
power — they  had  periled  everything  and  had  join- 
ed us — had  rendered  important  services,  and  we 
had  cheerfully  accepted  their  aid  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  and  I,  for  one,  sir,  think  it  was  not  dis- 
creditable to  us  that  we  regarded  their  rights  and 
stipulated  for  their  security  in  our  prosperity. 
General  Cos  was  forced  to  enter  into  a  capitulation 
which  protected  the  rights  of  those  citizens,  and 
which  forms  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  our  title 
to  the  territory  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  ask. the  favor  that  the  Secretary 
will  read  the  copy  of  that  instrument  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand.     The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Capitulation  entered  into  by  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos, 

of  the  Permanent  troops,  and  General  Edward  Burleson,  of 

the  Colonial  troops  of  Texas. 

Being  desirous  of  preventing  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  ravages  olcivtl  war,  we  have  iigreed  on  the  follow- 
ing stipulations: 

1st.  That  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property,  into  the  interior  of  the  republic, 
under  parole  of  honor,  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824. 

2d.  That  the  one  hundred  infantry  lately  arrived  with  the 
convicts,  the  remnant  of  the  battalion  of  Morelos,  and  the 
cavalry,  retire  with  the  General,  taking  their  arms,  and  ten 
rounds  of  cartridges  for  their  muskets. 

3d.  That  the  General  take  the  convicts  lately  brought  m 
by  Colonel  Ugartachea  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

4th.  That  it  is  discrelionarv  with  the  troops  to  follow  their 
General,  remain,  orgo  to  such  point  as  they  may  deem  prop- 
er; but  in  case  they  should,  all  or  any  of  them,  separate,  they 
are  to  have  their  arms,  &c. 

5th.  That  all  the  public  property,  money,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war,  be  inventoried  and  delivered  to  General 
Burleson.  . .  ^      j  .     ■. 

6th.  That  all  private  property  be  restored  to  Us  proper 
owners.  ,  ,  ■   .  j  . 

Tth  That  three  officers  of  each  army  be  appointed  to 
make  out  the  inventory,  and  see  that  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation be  carried  into  effect.  ^^        „  ■    c 

8lh.  That  three  officers  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Cos  remain  for 
the  purpose  of  delivpring  over  the  said  property,  stores,  &c. 

9th    That  General  Cos  with  his  force,  for  the  present, 
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occiipy  the  Alamo;  and  General  Burleson,  with  his  foice, 
occupy  tlie  town  of  Bexar ;  and  that  the  soldiers  of  neither 
partv  pass  to  the  other,  armed. 

10th.  General  Cos  shall,  within  fix  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  remove  his  force  from  the  carrisonhe  now  occupies. 

Uth.  In  addition  to  the  arms  hefore  mentioned,  General 
Cos  shall  be  permitted  to  take  with  his  force  a  four-pounder 
and  ten  rounds  of  powder  and  ball. 

12th.  The  officers  appointed  to  make  the  inventory  and 
delivery  of  the  stores,  Ste.,  shall  enter  upon  tlie  duties  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed,  forthwith. 

13th.  Tlie  citizens  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and 
property. 

14th.  General  Burleson  will  furnish  General  Cos  with 
such  provisions  as  can  be  obtained,  necessary  for  his  troops 
to  the  Kio  Grande^at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  country. 

15lh.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  General  Cos's  army, 
tojftther  with  a  surgeon  and  attendants,  are  permitted  to 
remain. 

16th.  No  person,  either  citizen  or  soldier,  to  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions  hitherto  expressed. 

17th.  That  duplicates  of  tliis  capitulation  be  made  out  in 
Castilian  and  Eiiglish,  and  signed  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, and  ratified  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies.' 

18th.  The  prisoners  of  both  armies,  up  to  this  day,  shall 
be  put  at  liberty. 

19th.  The  Commissioners,  Jos6  Juan  Sanchez,  adjutant 
inspector,  Don  Ramon  Slusquiz.  and  Lieutenant  Francisco 
Rada,  and  interpreter,  Don  Miguel  Arciniega,  appointed  l)y 
the  commandant  and  inspector  General  Martin  Perfecto  de 
Cos,  in  connection  with  Colonel  F.  VV.  Johnson,  Major  R. 
C.  Morris,  and  Captain  J.  G.  Swisher,  and  interpreter  John 
Cameron,  appointed  on  the  part  of  General  Edward  Burleson, 
after  a  Ion?  and  serious  discussion,  adopted  the  eighteen  pre- 
ceding articles,  reserving  their  ratification  by  the  Generals  of 
both  armies. 

In  virtue  of  which,  we  have  signed  this  instrument  in  the 
city  of  Bexar,  on  the  11th  of  December,  18.15. 
JOSE  JUAN  SANCHEZ, 
RAMON  MUSaUIZ, 
J.  FRANCISCO  OE  RADA, 
MIGUEL  ARCINfEGA, /nierpre^ej-. 
y  F.  VV.  JOHNSON, 

ROBERT  C.  MORRIS, 
JAMES  G.  SWISHER. 
JOHN  CAMERON,  Interpreter. 
I  consent  and  will  observe  the  above  articles. 

MARTIN  PERFECTO  DE  COS. 
Ratified  and  approved. 

EDWARD  BURLESON, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vohinteer  Jlrmy. 
A  true  copy.  EDWARD  BURLESON, 

Cominander-in-  Chief. 

Gerjeral  Cos,  sir,  with  his  convicts  and  soldiers, 
retired  to  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Rio  Grande. 

Thus,  sir,  the  citizens  of  Te.xas,  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  had,  so  far,  successfully  resisted  the 
change  of  government.  The  military  despotism 
had  no  foothold  remaining  on  this  side  of  that 
stream.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  contending 
for  the  constitution,  which  liad  been  overthrown, 
and  not  for  a  separate  national  existence. 

Santa  Anna,  bent  upon  the  possession  of  abso- 
lute power,  was  not  to  be  thus  baulked  in  his  views. 
He  immediately  mustered  a  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed army,  and  at  its  head  put  himself  en  route 
for  our  extermination.  He  could  not  remain  quiet 
while  a  few  freemen  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty,  and 
would  not  bow  and  worship  at  the  foot.stool  of  his 
power.  The  rest  of  iVIexico  had  submitted;  no  re- 
sponse to  the  shout  of  constitutional  liberty  reached 
VIS  from  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Santa  Anna  was 
rapidly  advancing  upon  us,  threatening  extermin- 
ation, and  we  had  no  alternative  left,  but  to  as- 
sume a  separate  national  existence.  A  convention 
was  accordingly  called  in  haste,  to  Which  the  peo- 
ple between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  sent 
delegates.  We  declared  our  independence — ap- 
pealed to  the  civilized  world  for  the  justice  of  our 
cause — and  trusting  to  the  God  of  battles,  put  our- 
selves in  position  to  defend  our  rights.  Santa  Anna 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  first  blood 
that  flowed  in  this  campaign  was  shed  upon  the 
territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Alamo  was^ surrounded,  and  its  brave  defend- 
ers, to  a  man,  perished  by  the  sv/ord.  Fannin"' 
surrendered,  and,  in  violation  of  the  most  soleinn 
stipulations  for  the  safety  of  his  command,  he  and 
his  gallant  men  were  inhunianly  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  Most  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Nueces  found  bloody  but  honor- 
able graves.  Santa  Anna  continued  his  rapid 
advance,  spreading  ruin  and  devastation  on  his 
path.  He  was  met  at  San  Jacinto  by  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  freemen,  and  the  result  is  before 
the  world — half  of  his  force  was  slain,  the  remain- 
der, including  himself,  captured. 

Santa  Anna  now  occupied  a  delicate  position. 
His  life,  justly  forfeited  to  us,  was  held  by  a  doubt- 
fut  tenure.  His  government  at  home  was  unpop- 
ular with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  only 
support  upon  which  he  could  rely  for  political  ex- 


istence, was  the  army  at  different  points  in  Texas, 
now  reduced  to  some  five  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Filisola.  To  save  his  own 
life,  the  remnant  of  his  army,  and  his  Government, 
were  important  objects.  Only  the  day  before,  he 
was  the  Gover-nmeitt  of  Mexico,  now  he  was  a  pris- 
oner. He  obtained  permission,  and  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Filisola,  who,  in  his  answer,  promised  to  obey 
implicitly  all  orders  which  he  should  give  him. 
Santa  Anna  at  once  proposed  to  General  Houston 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  then  in  camp,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Texas  extending 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  They  declined  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  and  turned  Santa  Anna  over  to  the 
civil  governiTient,  (which  consisted  of  a  President 
and  Cabinet,  adinterim,  elected  for  the  emergency, 
by  the  Convention.)  Santa  Anna  urged  them  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  him,  which  they  did, 
and  which  treaty — [here  a  Senator  remarked  that 
it  was  not  a  treaty.]  I  think  it  was  fPtreaty,  sir, 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  further  to  remark  upon 
it  hereafter.  I  send  it  to  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  read. 

Jlrlicles  of  a^rectnent  and  sotemn  cojnpnct,  miute  and  adopted 
by  David  G.  Biiinet,  President  of  the  R"puhlic  of  Texas, 
and  the  undersigned  mejnbers  of  the  Cabinet  thereof,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Sai.ta  Jlnnct.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  Don  Vinccnte  Filisola, 
General  of  Dirision,  Don  Josi  Urea,  Djn  Jonchin  Ramires 
y  Sesma,  and  Don  .lintonio  Gaona,  Generals  of  Brigades, 
of  the  armies  of  Mexico. 

Whereas  the  President  Santa  Anna,  with  divers  officers 
of  his  late  army,  is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  charge  of  the  army 
of  Texas,  and  is  desirous  of  terminating  the  contest  now 
existing  between  the  Government  of  Texas  and  that  of  Mex- 
ico, in  which  desire  the  generals  above  named  do  fully  con- 
cur; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the 
Cabinet  are  also  willing  to  stay  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  see  the  two  neighboring  Republics  placed  in  relations 
of  friendship  on  term  of  reciprocal  advantage  : 

Therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  the  President  Santa  Anna  and 
the  Generals  Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jo>6  Urea,  Don 
Joachin  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona — 

1st.  That  the  armies  of  Mexico  shall,  with  all  practicable 
expedition,  evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  retire  to 
Monterey,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

9d.  That  the  armies,  in  their  retreat,  shall  abstain  from  all 
pillage  and  devastation,  and  shall  not  molest  any  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Texas,  and  shall  not  carry  with  them  any  cattle  or 
other  stock  more  than  may  be  absolutely, necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  for  which  a  just  price  shall  be  paid;  that  all' 
private  property  that  may  have  been  captured  by  either  de- 
tachment of  the  army  shall  be  deposited  at  the  first  conve- 
nient point  of  their  march,  and  left  under  a  sufficient  guard 
until  the  proper  authorities  of  Texas  shall  have  possession 
thereof. 

3d.  That  the  army  of  Texas  are  to  march  west  wardly,  and 
to  occupy  such  posts  as  the  conunanding  general  may  think 
proper  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del 
Nnrte. 

4th.  That  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  character  as 
chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  anfl  the  Generals  Don  Vincente 
Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramires  y  Sesma, 
and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do  solemnly 
acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify,  the  full,  entire,  and  per- 
fect independence  ofthe  Republic  of  Texas,  with  such  bound- 
aries as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  for  the  same. 
And  they  do  sslemidy  and  respectively  pledge  themselves, 
with  all  their  personal  and  official  attributes,  to  procure, 
without  delay,  the  final  and  complete  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  this  agreement,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  by  the 
proper  and  legitimate  Government  of  Mexico,  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  same  into  a  solemn  and  perpetual  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  to  be  negotiated  with  that  Goveinnient 
at  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  be  de- 
puted by  the  Government  of  Texas  fortius  high  purpose. 

5th.  i'liat  the  following  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
established  and  made  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  tlie 
two  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  wit:  The  line  shall 
commence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
tlie  western  hank  thereof",  and  shall  pursue  the  same  bank 
up  the  said  river  to  the  point  where  the  river  assumes  the 
name  ofthe  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  which  point  it  shall 
proceed  on  the  said  western  hank  to  the  head  waters,  or 
source  of  said  river,  it  being  understood  that  the  terms  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  apply  to  and  design.ate  one 
and  the  same  stream.  From  the  source  of  said  river,  the 
principal  head  branch  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  source, 
a  due  north  line  shall  be  run  until  it  shall  intersect  the 
boundary  line  established  and  described  in  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  and  between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  North:  which  line 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  and  adopted  in  the  treaty  of 
limits  made  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  that  of 
the  United  States;  and  from  this  point  of  intersection  the 
line  shall  be  the  same  as  was  made  and  established  in  and 
by  the  several  treaties  above  mentioned,  to  continue  to  the 
mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6th.  That  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  forces  of  Mexico  be 
forthwith  released,  and  be  furnished  with  free  passports  to 
return  to  their  hoiues;  their  clothing  and  small  arms  to  be 
restored  to  them. 

7tli.  That  all  the  fortresses  of  Texas  be  forthwith  restored 
without  dilapidation,  and  with  all  the  artillery  and  munitions 
of  war  belonging  to  them  respectively. 

8th.  The  President  and  Cabinet  ofthe  Republic  of  Texas, 
exercising  the  high  powers  confided  to  them  by  the  people 
of  Texas,  do,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  stip- 


ulation, solemnly  engage  to  refrain  from  taking  the  life  of 
the  I'resident  Santa  Anna  and  of  the  several  officers  of  his 
late  army,  whom  the  events  of  war  have  made  prisoners  in 
their  hands,  and  to  lib.rate  the  President  Santa  Anna,  with 
his  private  Secretary,  and  cause  him  to  be  conveyed,  in  one 
of  the. national  vessels  of  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  that 
he  may  more  promptly  and  efi'iictually  obtain  the  ratification 
of  this  compact  and  the  negotiations  of  the  definitive  tiV.ity 
herein  contemplated  by  the  Government  of  Me.xico  with  the 
Government  of  Texas. 

9th.  The  release  of  the  President  Santa  Anna  shall  be 
made  iniinediately  on  receiving  the  siiinainres  ofthe  Gene- 
rals Don  Vicente  Filisola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ra- 
mires y  Sesma,  and  Don  .Antonio  Gaona,  to  this  aL'teemeiit, 
and  bis  conveyance  to  VeraCruz  as  soon  afterwards  as  may 
be  convenient. 

lOtli.  The  President  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Generals  Don 
Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramires  y 
Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  do,  by  this  act  of  sub.-cri- 
biiig  tliis  instrumeni,  severally  and  solemnly  ph^dge  tnem- 
selvcs  on  their  inviolable  parole  of  honor,  that  in  the  event 
the  Mexican  Government  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  execute, 
ratity,  confirm, and  perfect  this  agreement,  they  will  not,  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  take  up  arms  against  the  people  of 
Texas,  or  any  portion  of  them,  hut  will  consider  lheni>elve3 
bound,  by  every  sacred  obligation,  to  ah^lain  fiom  all  hos- 
tility towards  Texas  or  its  citizens. 

1  ith.  That  the  other  Mexican  officers,  prisoners  with  the 
Government  ol  Texas,  shall  remain  in  custody,  as  hostages, 
for  tlie  fiithtul  performance  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  be 
treated  with  humanily,  and  the  respect  due  their  rank  and 
condition,  until  the  final  disposition  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment be  ascertained,  and  a  treaty  to  be  predicated  upon  the 
above  stipulations,  siiall  be  made  or  rejected  by  that  Govern- 
ment. In  the  event  of  a  refu^al  to  enter  into  and  ratily 
such  treaty,  on  the  part  ofthe  ftfexiean  Government,  the 
Government  of  'IVxas  resi-rves  to  itself  the  riiht  to  disclose 
of  them  as  they  may  think  proper  and  equitable,  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  forces  towards  the  volunteers 
and  soldiers  of  Texas,  who  have  heretofore  fallen  into  their 
hands. 

12lh.  The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  agree  to  refer 
the  treaty  intended  to  be  executed  and  solemnizrd  by  the 
twogoverimients  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico,  on  the  basis  estab- 
lished in  this  compact,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ofthe  North,  and  to  solicit  the  guarantee  of  that  Gov- 
ernment forthe  fulfillment,  bythe  contracting  parties  respect- 
ively, of  their  several  engagements  :  the  said  p.irti<'S  pledg- 
ing themselves,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  or  defalcation, 
to  submit  all  matters  in  controversy  to  the  final  decision  and 
adjustment  of  that  Government.  For  this  purpose  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  said  treaty,  ()epute  one  or  more  Commissioners  to 
i  the  Court  of  Washington,  invested  with  plenary  powers  to 
perfect  the  object  of  this  stipulation. 

13th.  Any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  retreating 
Mexican  troojis,  or  any  depredation  upon  public  or  private 
property  comniilted  by  those  troops,  or  any  impediment  pre- 
sented to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  t(  rritory  of  Texas 
by  the  forces  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  troops, 
siiall  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

This  is  the  second  link  in  the  chain  of  our  title. 
This  treaty,  sir,  was  forwarded  to  me,  (at  that  time 
in  command  of  the  Te.xan  army,)  and  was  trans- 
mitted by  me  to  General  Filisola,  who  confirmed 
it.  Its  terms  were  strictly  complied  with  ;  General 
Filisola  retiring  with  the  army  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  unmolested;  and  the  Texan  force 
taking  possession. 

I  grant,  you,  sir,  that  Santa  Anna,  was,  at  the 
tirne  he  executed  this  treaty,  a  prisoner  of  war — 
that  he  was  under  duress,  if  you  please;  that  one  of 
its  objects  was  to  save  his  life  and  procure  his  lib- 
erty; but  I  must  positively  deny  that  it  was  extorted 
from  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  at  his  most 
earnest  solicitation,  repeated  and  pressed  for  seve- 
ral days,  that  the  Government  of  Texas  consented 
to  enter  into  it.  Its  obligations  were  mutual  upon 
Texas  and  upon  Mexico;  its  benefits  were  mutual. 
Texas  was -to  acquire  the  independence  of  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico,  on  her 
part,  was  to  save  the  life  of  her  President,  and  save 
her  army,  which  was  panic-stricken  and  completely 
in  our  power.  I  might  adduce  many  facts  to  show 
that  this  was  strictly  true.  I  will  not,  however, 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate  further  than  to  state 
one  circumstance,  which  was,  that  Genera!  Am- 
pudia,  who  has  figured  in  the  present  war,  surren- 
dered the  rear  guard  of  the  Mexican  army,  consist- 
ing of  four  hundred  men,  with  eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  Captain  Karnes,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  Texan  troops,  the  main  body  of  our  army 
being  forty  miles  off,  with  the  river  Brazos  between 
us.  Mexico,  saved  oy  the  truce  her  army,  and, 
by  that  means,  her  Government.  She  saved  the 
life  and  procured  the  liberty  of  Santa  Anna.  If 
Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  and  under  duress,  Fili- 
sola, the  second  in  command,  was  free — was  in 
Texas,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
with  upwards  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war  in  abundance.  Our 
force  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  men,  and  we 
had  but  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Filisola,  under 
these  circumstances,  sanctioned  the  treaty,  and 
communicated  it  to  hia  Govermnent,  which  re- 
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maineci  quiet  until  their  army  was  safe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

1  do  not  intend  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this 
treaty,  as  I  believe  oiy  title  to  be  clear  and  unques- 
tionable independently  of  it;  but,  sir,  1  will  leave 
it  to-every  candid  mind  to  decide  whether  it  be  fair, 
just,  and  equitable,  to  permit  Mexico  to  avail  her- 
self of  all  the  benefits  which  resulted  to  her,  and 
then  turn  round  and  repudiate  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  her.  ]f  this  be  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  it  is  new  to  me,  and  if  it  be  founded  on 
any  principle  of  justice,  I  have  not,  I  confess,  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  discover  in  what  way.  If,  sir, 
an  agent,  unauthorized,  if  you  please  to  have  it  so, 
should  sell  a  tract  of  your  land,  at  a  fair  price,  and 
you  do  not  disavow  his  act,  but  go  on  and  receive 
the  full  consideration  agreed  upon  and  appropriate 
it  to  your  own  purposes,  is  there  any  court  of  equi- 
ty in  the  world  that  would  not  enforce  the  contract, 
as  between  you  and  the  purchaser  of  the  land  ?  1 
think  not,  sir.  But  we  are  not  forced  to  rest  our 
cause  here.  We  areamply  sustained  in  ourclaim, 
not  only  by  our  own  declarations  and  acts,  but 
by  the  declarations  and  acts  of  Mexico  subse- 
quently. After  Filisola  had  abandoned  the  ter- 
ritory in  question.  General  Felix  Huston,  with 
a  detachment  of  Texan  troops,  took  possession, 
and  kept  the  Mexican  forces  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Bravo.  Up  to  this  time  the  Mexicans  had 
always  maintained  a  garrison  at  Laredo,  a  town  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  inhabitants.  But,  sir,  immediately 
after  General  Filisola  had  retired  with  his  army, 
they  removed  this  garrison  to  the  other  bank  of 
the  river,  where  it  remained  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war.  The  Texan  Congress 
passed  an  act  at  its  first  session,  in  183G,  declaring 
our  boundary  to  be  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  this 
assertion  of  ourclaim  Mexico  and  the  whole  world 
were  notified.  We  laid  off  counties  and  conferred 
civil  jurisdiction,  established  land  offices,  and  sent 
troops  there.  The  Mexicans  always  kipt  their 
forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  Matamoros, 
Mier,  and  opposite  Laredo,  at  all  of  which  places 
garrisons  were  permanently  kept  up,  and  never 
afterwards  on  this  side.  It  is  true,  Mexicans  twice 
crossed  the  river  and  penetrated  as  far  as  San  An- 
tonio, but  were  immediately  driven  back.  On  both 
of  these  occasions  they  did  not  halt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  retired  into  the  in- 
terior. Our  troops  frequently  crossed  and  pene- 
trated the  towns  on  the  other  side.  In  1843,  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  was  broken  off 
in  the  early  part  of  1844.  General  Woll  was  or- 
dered by  Santa  Anna  to  proclaim  the  armistice  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  he  did  so,  under  date  of  the  20th 
June,  1844.  I  read  the  concluding  paragra[)h  of 
that  proclamation: 

"  3il.  Every  individual  who  shall  be  found  at  the  distance 
of  one  leamie  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  will  he 
regarded  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of  that 
part  of  the  national  territory,  and  as  a  traiior  to  his  country, 
and.  after  a  summarv  militarv  trial,  shall  be  punished  as 
such.  ADRIAN  WOLL,  Gen.  of  Brigcale." 

Now,  sir,  if  the  citizens  on  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  were  citizens  of  Mexico  or  Tamaulipas,  if 
they  had  a  custom-house  and  had  possession,  as 
has  been  slated,  is  it  not  a  little  unreasonable  that 
General  Woll  should  denounce  the  citizens  of 
Tamaulipas,  the  custom-house  officers  of  his  own 
Government,  as  "  traitors,"  and  subject  them  to 
capital  puni-^hment.' 

it  has  been  said  the  Mexicans  had  a  custom- 
house at  Biazos  Santiago,  and  that  General  Taylor 
found  a  custom-house  at  Point  Isabel,  which  the 
Mexicans  abandoned  and  burnt  at  his  approach. 
Now,  sir,  the  truth  is,  that  the  custom-house  was 
at  Matamoros  and  the  collector  of  customs  resided 
there.  It  was  there  that  the  duties  were  paid  on 
goods  landed  at  Brazos  Santiago,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  west  side,  where,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  merchandise  intended  for  the 
Matamoros  market  was  landed.  I  believe  it  is 
true  that  the  collector  did,  occasionally,  send  his 
deputies  to  Point  Isabel  and  Brazos  Santiago,  and 
they  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  military 
guard.  I  recollect  upon  one  occasion  several  hun- 
dred soldiers  were  sent  down  to  the  latter  place. 
The  Mexican  Government  had,  previously  to  our 
declaration  of  independence,  passed  a  law  declar- 
ing the  ports  of  Texas  closed  against  foreign  com- 


merce, which  law  remained  unrepealed.  In  1837, 
the  Mexican  Government  procured  what  they  called 
a  navy,  consisting  of  some  three  or  four  ships,  one 
of  which,  I  recollect,  the  "General  Urea,"  came 
down  to  our  coast,  and  captured  one  or  two  vessels 
owned  by  American  citizens,  and  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  American  merchants,  and 
destined  for  the  Texan  trade.  These  vessels  were 
carried  to  Brazos  Santiago.  In  a  few  days  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  ship  Natchez,  on 
her  way  home  from  a  cruise,  seeing  these  vessels  in 
the  harbor,  demanded  of  the  captain  of  the  "Gen- 
eral Urea"  for  what  cause  they  were  detained.  He 
was  informed  that  they  were  prizes  captured  in  an 
attempt  to  violate  the  blockade  of  Texas.  The 
commander  of  the  Natchez,  not  being  apprized  of 
any  blockade,  demanded  that  a  copy  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  blockade  should  be  furnished.  They 
were  obliged  to  send  up  to  Matamoros  to  General 
Bravo,  the^nJIector,  for  it,  and,  when  it  was  fur- 
nished, it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  old  law  of  1835,  closing  the  ports 
of  Texas  against  foreign  commerce.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Natchez  would  not  recognize  this 
as  a  blockade,  and  dej^anded  that  the  American 
vessels  should  be  released.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  Natchez  captured  the  Urea.  A  great  parade 
was  now  made  on  shore,  troops  were  collected, 
cannon  fired  at  the  Natchez,  which  was,  however, 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  shot;  the  goods  were 
confiscated,  and  many  of  the  men  on  board  the 
vessels  were  marched  to  Matamoros  and  impris- 
oned. The  commander  of  the  Natchez  brought 
the  General  Urea  to  Pensacola  and  reported  the 
whole  affair  to  his  Government.  The  matter  end- 
ed, I  think,  in  the  release  of  the  General  Urea,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  an  apology  was  not  made  to  the 
Mexican  authorities. 

But,  sir,  the  Nueces  boundary  had  its  origin 
here.  No  act  of  the  Mexican  Government,  nor 
declaration  of  any  Mexican  officer  can  be  produced, 
showing  that  Mexico  has,  upon  any  occasion,  since 
1836,  claimed  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Bravo,  by  any  other  or  different  title  than  that 
set  up  by  them  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Sabine. 
I  mi^ht  adduce  many  other  focts  in  support  of  this 
position;  but  I  will  only  trouble  the  Senate  with  one 
more,  which  is  this:  General  Santa  Anna,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1847,  in  his  report  of  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  holds  the  following  language: 

"  From  the  impression  we  had  made  on  the  enemy,  he 
did  not  appear  before  us  for  three  days ;  the  bearer  of  a  flas 
of  truce,  however,  arrived With  a  proposition  from  General 
Taylor,  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  for  our  sending 
for  the  wounded  who  had  reniain(?d  on  the  field.  He  also 
expressed  to  me  the  desire  which  the  Americans  felt  for  the 
reestablishmeiil  of  peace.  I  replied — in  order  that  he  might 
say  the  snmc  to  his  General — that  we  sustained  the  most 
sacred  of  causes — the  defence  of  our  territory,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  nationality  and  rights  ;  that  we  were  not  the 
aggressors,  and  that  our  Government  had  never  offended 
that  of  the  United  States.  I  observed  that  we  could  say 
nothing  of  peace,  while  the  Americans  were  on  Ihis  side  of 
the  Bravo,  or  occupied  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  or 
blockaded  our  ports;  and  that  we  were  resolved  to  peiisli  or 
vindicate  our  rights;  that  fortune  might  not  always  be  favor- 
able to  the  enemy,  and  the  experience  of  the  22d  and  23d 
should  convince  them  that  it  could  change." 

Now,  sir,  if  these  facts  do  not  constitute  a  valid 

title,  in  Texas,  to  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Rio 

Grande,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  incapable  of 

i  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  what  would  constitute 

such  a  title. 

Texas  solemnly  claimed  that  territory,  and  every 
act  on  her  part  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that 
claim.  Mexico  has  disclaimed  it,  except  as  a  part 
of  Texas — all  of  which  she  claimed — andall  heracts 
have  been  perfec'tly  consistent  with  thisdisavowal. 

The  title  then  having  been,  as  I  assert,  in  Texas 
at  the  time  of  the  armexation,  she  surrendered  to 
this  Government  the  right  to  assert  and  maintain 
her  claim,  as  she  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
constitution,  herself  muster  a  force  to  protect  her 
soil  from  the  pollution  of  a  foreign  foe  and  her  citi- 
zens from  outrage.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  not  only  at  liberty, 
but  was  bound — solemnly  bound,  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  as  well  as  his  oath  of  office — to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Texas  against,  not  only  a 
threatened,  but  an  actual  inva.sion;  for  General 
Taylor  found  the  Mexican  troops  upon  the  terri- 
tory in  question,  on  his  march  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
He  would  have  been  highly  culpable,  and  justly 
chargeable  with  all  the  consequences,  had  he  failed 
to  do  so. 


It  may,  perhaps,  Mr.  President,  be  propei-,  be- 
fore I  prnceed  further,  to  say  something  in  regard 
to  the  claim  of  Texas  to  Santa  Fe. 

[A  Senator.  Yes,  let  us  hear  something  about 
that.] 

Mr.  RUSK.  This,  sir,  is  the  more  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  I  see,  by  the  newspapers,  that  an 
attempt  is  now  being  made  lo  establish  a  territorial 
government  of  the  United  States  there,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  claim  of  Texas.  Santa  Fc,  sir,  is  east 
of  the  Pv.io  Grande,  and  is  included  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  Texas,  in  the  treaty  with  Santa  An- 
na. It  is  included  in  our  territory  by  a  la\V  passed 
by  the  Texan  Congress,  in  the  year  1836;  sn  that, 
at  the  time  of  annexation,  Texas  and  Mexico 
claimed  the  territory.  This  Government  was 
fully  apprized  of  this  claim,  as  the  resolutions  of 
annexation  show.  The  United  States  con.sented 
to  become  the  judge  upon  the  question  of  bound- 
ary between  Texas  and  Mexico.  This  country 
has  no  claim,  except  that  growing  out  of  annexa- 
tion. This  Government  has  taken  possession, 
and  it  would  be  a  new  principle,  that  the  judge,  to 
whom  a  controversy  has  been  submitted,  shall 
seize  the  thing  which  is  the  suljecl  of  the  dispute, 
and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  I  think  1  have 
seen  such  a  decision  in  a  newspaper,  but  1  believe 
it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  so  constituted  by  nature, 
that  when  a  war  is  once  begun,  our  atteii  lion  is  so 
much  absorbed  by  the  stirring  scenes  that  attend  it, 
and  the  consequences  which  spring  from  it,  that  we 
lose  sight,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  causes  which 
immediately  preceded  and  led  to  the  result.  And, 
sir,  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  peculiaily  illus- 
trated in  the  case  under  consideration.  It  has  been 
boldly  charged  on  the  one  side,  and  resolutely  de- 
nied on  the  other,  that  this  war  was  not  commenced 
by  Mexico,  but  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us,  sir,  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  its  com- 
mencement. Every  act  of  the  President  shows, 
I  think,  most  conclusively,  that  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  avoid  a  collision  with  Mexico. 

It  had  been  asserted,  repeatedly  asserted,  that 
to  annex  Texas  was  an  act  of  war,  or  would  inev- 
itably lead  to  a  war.  The  President  thought  other- 
wise, and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  avoid 
such  a  result.  He  sent  a  minister  who  was  thought 
to  be,  personally,  more  acceptable  than  any  other, 
to  negotiate  with  Mexico.  Her  minister  had  left 
Washington  in  high  dudgeon,  and  she  indignantly 
refused  to  receive  our  representative,  or  to  listen  to 
terms,  declaring,  in  the  face  of  a  truth  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  that  Texas  was  her  province. 
Her  Government  denounced  that  of  the  United 
States;  declared  its  determination  to  go  to  war, 
and  made  every  preparation  to  do  so;  strengthened 
her  army,  and  commenced  its  concentration  upon 
the  Rio  Grande.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1846. 

General  Taylor,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  dated  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1845,  had,  very  properly,  as  I  think, 
recommended  a  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
his  communication,  the  General  says: 

"  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  some  considerations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  position  of  our  force,  and  Ihe  disposition 
which  may  become  necessary  for  the  more  etfectual  prose- 
cution of  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  concentrated." 

After  giving  at  full  length  the  reasons  for  the 
recommendation  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he 
proceeds  to  say: 

"  For  these  reasons,  our  position  thus  far  ha.s,  I  think, 
been  the  best  possible ;  but  now  that  the  entire  force  will 
soon  be  concentrated,  it  may  well  he  a  question  whether  the 
views  of  Government  will  he  best  carried  out  by  our  remain- 
ing at  this  point.  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  iiiiike  any 
sngge*tinns  on  topics  which  may  become  inaUer<  ofrielicaie 
negotialions  ;  but  if  ourGovernment,  in  setlliiig  tlie  question 
of  hound  arv,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rin  Grande  an  ulMMialnm, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
and  hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two_ 
points  on  or  quite  near  that  river — our  strength  and  state  of 
preparation  should  he  displayed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. However  salutary  niay  be  the  eflect  produced  upon 
the  border  people  by  our  presence  here,  we  are  too  far  from 
the  frontier  to  impress  the  Government  of  Mexico  with  our 
re.adiness  to  vindicate,  bv  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  our 
title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  The  "army 
of  occupation"  will  in  a  few  days  he  concentrated  at  this 
point,  in  condition  for  vigorous  and  etrective  service.  Mex- 
ico as  yet,  having  made  no  positive  diclaration  of  war,  or 
committed  anv  act  of  hostilities,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
under  my  instructions,  particularly  those  of  July  the  8ih, 
to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  witliout 
authority  from  the  War  Department." 
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The  President  very  properly  adopted  the  suz- 
geslion  of  General  Taylor,  and  ordered  the  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  instructing  that  officer  to  avoid 
everything  calculated  to  lead  to  a  collision.  On 
the  21st  of  March,  1846,  General  Taylor  was 
met  at  the  Colorado  by  the  Mexican  troops,  and 
ordered  peremptorily  not  to  cross  that  river.  Now, 
sir,  to  which  party  is  that  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  applicable,  which  declares  that  for  either 
party  to  take  armed  possession  of  a  territory  in 
dispute,  is  an  act  of  war.?  On  the  28ih  of  the  same 
month,  two  of  General  Taylor's  dragoons  were 
taken  pl-isoners,  and  a  bugler  boy  robbed  of  his 
horse  by  the  Mexican  troops.  On  the  day  above 
named.  General  Mejia  refused  to  receive  a  com- 
munication from  General  Taylor,  and  on  the  10th 
of  April,  Colonel  Cro.ss  was  missing,  and  in  a  few 
days  his  body  was  found  shockingly  mutilated. 
On  the  12th,  General  Ampudia  arrived  at  Mata- 
moros,  and  peremptorily  ordered  General  Taylor 
to  retire.  General  Taylor  declined  to  do  so,  but  ex- 
pressed the  wish  of  his  Government  for  a  peaceable 
adjustment  of  all  difficulties.  On  the  18th,  Lieu- 
tenant Porter,  with  a  small  party  of  our  troops, 
was  attacked,  and,  after  being  disabled  bya  wound, 
was  butchered.  On  the  15th,  General  Taylor  was 
so  well  satisfied  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  blockaded  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  order  to  cut  off  supplies  that  were 
expected  by  them.  On  the  24th,  General  Ampudia 
demanded  that  the  blockade  should  be  raised;  the 
American  General  refused.  On  the  same  day. 
General  Arista  arrived  at  Matamoros;  and  on  the 
26th,  Captain  Thornton,  in  command  of  forty-five 
dragoons,  was  attacked  by  Torrejon,  with  a  force 
of  over  two  thousand,  and  two  sergeants  and  eight 
privates  were  killed.  On  the  28th,  Captain  Walker 
was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Mexicans.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  an  unarmed  family  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  were  females,  were  taken  pris- 
oners at  the  Colorado,  by  the  Mexicans,  tied 
together  in  pairs,  the  women  outraged,  and  their 
throats  cut  and  left  to  rot  upon  the  prairie.  Mr. 
President,  Texas  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
Mexico — prisoners  have  been  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  confined  in  Mexican  dungeons  and  starved; 
but,  sir,  we  had  to  submit  to  no  such  outrage  as 
this;  and,  sir,  such  an  insult,  if  it  had  not  been 
washed  out  with  blood,  and  had  been  left  un- 
avenged by  the  President  of  these  United  States, 
would  have  caused  every  American  heart  to  turn 
"from  him  with  loathing  and  disgust.  Who  is  there 
in  all  this  broad  land  that  would  have  cried,  "  for- 
bear," or  could  have  expected  the  Executive  again 
to  entreat  the  Mexicans  Jo  negotiate.'  Not  one, 
sir;  no,  not  one. 

The  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  followed,  and  who 
is  there  that,  even  if  he  could  do  so,  would  be  will- 
ing to  blot  these  and  the  brilliant  victories  which 
have  followed  in  quick  succession,  from  the  pages 
of  our  country's  history  ?  The  President,  sir,  has 
been  blamed  for  alluding  to  the  injuries  and  insults 
inflicted  upon  us  by  Mexico.  If  there  be  any 
blame  attaching  to  him,  I  think  it  is  for  too  great 
forbearance  in  this  matter.  Mexico  has,  sir,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  robbed  your  fellow-citizens 
of  their  property  and  imprisoned  their  persons,  in 
violation  of  solemn  treaties.  She  has  met  their 
demands  upon  her  for  redress  with  insult  and  in- 
difference, until  they  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  you 
for  redress.  In  Mexico,  sir,  ever  since  she  has 
had  a  Government  of  her  own,  to  claim  to  be  an 
American  citizen  was  sure  to  result  in  confiscation 
of  property  and  imprisonment  of  person,  while  to 
claim  to  be  an  English  or  a  French  subject  was  to 
unbar  the  doors  of  her  dungeons.  How  different 
in  this  respect  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government  from  that  of  our  own.  When  redress 
was  refused  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  French  citi- 
zens, the  Government  of  France  did  not  stop  to 
parley  and  negotiate.  She  battered  down  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  the  proud 
Castilian  blood,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  instantly  yielded  to  the  demands  of  justice. 

It  is,  sir,  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  that  she  never  fails  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  lowliest  as  well  as  the  proud- 
est of  her  suljjects;  and  hence  arises  that  deep- 
seated,  enthusiastic  attachment  which  a  British 
subject  always  feels  to  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try. He  may  perish,  sir,  in  a  far  distant  land, 
beneath   the   scourge   of  the   oppressor,  but  his 


dying  moments  are  cheered  by  the  assurance  that 
his  Government  will  exact  ample  redress  for  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  him,  and  his  last  aspiration 
on  earth  will  be  for  his  country. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  an  American 
citizen  will  look  with  a  similar  confidence  to  his 
Government;  but,  sir,  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  hith- 
erto it  has  been  far  otherwise. 

I  might  allude  to  the  many  instances  of  oppres- 
sion practised  upon  American  citizens,  by  Mexi- 
can officers;  but,  sir,  it  would  take  volumes  to 
record  them  all,  and  I  feel  safe  in  hazarding  the 
assertion,  that  no  single  year  has  passed,  within 
the  last  twenty,  during  which  the  dungeons  of 
Mexico  have  not  contained  American  citizens  in- 
carcerated without  fault  or  crime  justly  imputable 
to  them.  This,  sir,  is  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  the 
course  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  in  behalf  of 
whom  so  much  sympathy  is  invoked  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  •• 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
war.  That  it  exists,  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  all, 
and  the  sooner  it  can  be  brou2;ht  to  a  close  the 
better.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  the  President  had 
been  properly  sustained,  it,would  have  been  termi- 
nated long  since.  I  believe  that  our  own  differences 
of  opinion  have  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  this 
war.  But  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  here 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  those  who 
contend  that  it  was  unconstitutionally  and  improp- 
erly begun,  are  as  sincere  and  patriotic  as  T  claim 
to  be  myself,  in  holding  the  opposite  opinion.  It 
is,  sir,  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
momentous  questions,  upon  which  a  final  judg- 
ment has  not  yet  been  pronounced.  But,  sir,  the 
Mexicans  are  a  peculiar  people;  they  cannot 
appreciate  the  American  character,  nor  can  they 
realize  the  beautiful  sentiment  uttered  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Critten- 
den,] as  true  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  expressed  in 
a  style  so  peculiarly  his  own,  when  he  said,  "  in 
making  the  law  we  have  many  voices — in  its  exe- 
cution but  one  arm."  The  truth  of  this  position, 
sir,  has  been  most  triumphantly  proved  upon  the 
hard-fought  fields,  where  both  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats have  nobly  borne  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try victoriously  onward,  to  the  centre  of  Mexico. 
But,  sir,  it  is  old  adage,  that  drowning  men  will 
catch  at  straws.  The  Mexicans  know  that  many 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  our  country  believe 
the  war  to  have  been  improperly  begun,  and  that 
our  army  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  coun- 
try; and,  knowing  them  as  I  do,  I  am  not  aston- 
ished at  the  unfortunate  hopes  they  entertain, 
growing  out  of  our  political  differences  of  opinion. 
They  know  that  party  changes  have  taken  place, 
that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  important  elections, 
and  they  hope,  at  least,  if  they  do  not  believe,  that 
something  may  transpire  favorable  for  them.  If 
the  President,  sir,  could  have  felt  at  the  beginning, 
that  he  was  fully  sustained,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
war  would  now  have  been  at  an  end. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  at  present  is, 
how  we  are  to  terminate  this  war  most  advanta- 
geously.    Three  plans  have  been  suggested: 

1st.  To  withdraw  our  troops  from  Mexico  alto- 
gether. 

2d.  To  take  a  defensive  line,  and  concentrate 
our  troops  upon  it. 

3d.  To  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor,  until  Mex- 
ico shall  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
rendering  to  us  justice,  and  shall  do  so. 

To  the  first  proposition,  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not agree.  Aside  from  the  disgrace  which,  as  I 
think,  we  should  incur  by  pursuing  a  course  which 
would  bea  tacit  acknowledgment,  before  the  whole 
civilized  world,  that  the  war  had  been  improperly 
begun,  such  a  policy  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  that  could  occur  to  the  United  States. 
That  it  would  be  one  of  the  worst  things  that  could 
happen  for  Mexico,  is  beyond  all  question.  If  we 
were  to  withdraw  our  troops  now,  it  would  be  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  charge  which  has  been  made, 
that  the  war  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
land  robbery.  But,  apart  from  all  this,  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico themselves.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  my 
fears  are  idle;  but  I  think  otherwise.  In  such  an 
event,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result .?  It 
I  would  be,  that  Mexico,  in  her  present  exhausted 
I  condition,  would  immediately,  in  reality,  if  not  in 


name,  fall  into  the  possession  of  some  European 
Power.  Senators  may  suppose  that  this  appre- 
hension is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination;  but 
I  happen  to  know,  that,  for  .the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  Mexico  has  been,  practically,  under  the  con- 
trol, directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  trace  the 
prejudices  which  have  existed  against  the  North 
Americans.  It  is  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  military  party  of  the  country,  led  on  by  its 
chiefs,  under  the  direction  of  British  mfluences,  that 
you  have  been  excluded  from  their  markets,  and  that 
your  citizens  have  been  imprisoned,  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  This  is  the  true  but  secret  reason 
why  your  trade  with  Mexico,  which  was  formerly 
so  flourishing,  amounting  to  not  less  than  eleven 
or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  annually,  has  been 
reduced  to  perhaps  less  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  British  as;ents,  sir,  are  always  at  work;  they 
are  never  idle,  nor  are  they  so  at  this  time.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
for  some  information  acquired  by  him  while  acting 
as  Governor  of  California,  which  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject,  and  which 
will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  what  is  at 
present  going  on  in  Mexico.  There  has  been  in 
progress  in  California,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  wAr,  a  threefold  operation,  having  its 
origin  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  conducted  by 
oflicial  or  unoflicial  agents  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  there  havebeen  transfers  of 
land,  not  only  from  individuals,  but  from  churches, 
through  which  a  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  has  been  attempted.  A  junta,  as  it  is 
called,  or  convention,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  to  be  called  to  deliberate 
on  the  propriety  of  declaring  the  inhabitants  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico,  and  seeking  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government.  More  than  this.  In  the 
city  of  Mexico  itself,  a  stupendous  scheme  had 
been  devised  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  named 
Macnamara,  who,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  was  sent  down  to  pro- 
cure a  grant  of  three  thousand  square  leagues  of 
land  in  that  province.  The  ecclesiastic  was  trans- 
ported to  Monterey  in  a  British  national  ship,  and 
the  grant  was  immediately  sanctioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  California. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  anticipate  the  account__  which 
will  be  laid  before  the  country  at  the  proper  time, 
placing  this  transaction  in  its  true  light.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  timely 
and  energetic  action,  California  would  have  be- 
longed, at  this  moment,  to  subjects  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  British  flag  would  have  been  flying 
on  all  her  forts.  Senators  will  find  these  facts 
established,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days.  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read 
any  part  of  this  grant,  but  I  will  append  the  pre- 
cious document  to  the  remarks  which  I  now  offer, 
in  order  that  the  country  may  be  advised  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Mexico. 

These  things  are  and  have  been  in  progress  in 
Mexico  evei-  since  the  commencement  of  our  pres- 
ent difficulties,  and  there  can  he  no  question  that 
the  British  Government  would  sanction  and  favor 
the  taking  possession  of  that  whole  country  by  her 
subjects.  When  were  the  possession  and  sove- 
reignty of  a  country  ever  offered  to  and  refused  by 
that  Government?  I  would  not  like  to  see  Mexico 
in  that  condition. 

There  are  various  other  reasons  which  induce 
me  to  believe  that  something  of  this  kind  is  in  con- 
templation. I  know  something  of  Mexico,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  our  army  has  already  captured 
more  small  arms  in  that  country  than  were  in  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  vessels  of 
foreign  nations  are  constantly  hovering  off  the 
coast,  and  the  observations  of  fifteen  years  have 
taught  me  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  army  from  that  country.  It  is 
known  that  Paredes,  the  avowed  advocate  of  mon- 
archical institutions,  is  now  in  Mexico,  attempting 
to  place  some  European  prince  upon  the  throne, 
or  assume  the  kingly  power  himself.  Should  Santa 
Anna  again  get  into  power,  the  establishment  of 
a  monarchy  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  result. 
He  has  no  sympathies  with  the  people,  none  what- 
ever; and  revengeful  and  ambitious  as  he  is,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  himself  a  king.  He 
has  not  forgotten  that  when  he  was  deprived  of 
power,  the  populace  took  from  its  resting-place  the 
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limb  he  had  lost  in  their  service,  and  treated  it  with 
the  utmost  indignity.  If  he  cannot  enslave  the 
people  by  his  own  power,  he  will  readily  join  in 
any  project  which  may  effect  that  object.  Such  is 
the  temper  of  the  Mexican  people,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  I  feel  convinced  they  will  either  establish  a 
monarchy,  with  a  native  sovereign,  or  place  them- 
selves under  the  dominion  of  some  European 
Power. 

But  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  to  be  apprehended,  are  we  will- 
ing, I  would  ask,  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  under  the  circumstances  which  have  attended 
it.'  When  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  without 
having  been  in  errorat  the  commencement  orduring 
the  progress  of  the  war,  asking  nothing  but  an  hon- 
orable peace,  with  a  reasonable  indemnity,  which 
our  enemies  have  refused  to  grant  on  all  occasions, 
or  even  to  talk  about,  are  we  now  to  withdraw  our 
troops  without  efi'ecting  our  object?  General  Tay- 
lor offered  them  peace.  General  Scott  has  offered 
it,  and  the  President  has  offered  it,  over  and  over 
again,  under  circumstances  which  have  almost 
made  them  objects  of  ridicule  with  the  country, 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  poor,  confiding,  mag- 
naniinous  Mexican  nation  are  suffering  at  our 
hands,  and  we  ousht  to  withdraw  our  troops. 
What  will  the  world  say  in  such  an  event?  They 
may  say  we  are  a  magnanimous  people,  but  must 
think  we  have  very  little  judgment.  We  want 
peace,  and  Mexico  has  utterly  refused  to  make  it, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  make  a  retrograde  move- 
ment until  she  is  brought  to  her  senses,  and  offers 
assurance  of  good  behavior  in  future. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  shall  adopt  a  defen- 
sive line.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  adoption  of  such 
a  line  will  extend  the  duration  of  the  war  to  an  in- 
definite time.  If  we  were  to  fall  back  and  assume 
a  line  which  should  include  what  we  are  willing  to 
accept  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  and  injuries 
sustained  by  us,  and  garrison  it,  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  Being  relieved  from  the  pres- 
ence of  our  army,  Mexico  will  acquire  the  means 
of  operating  against  us.  She  will  get  the  mines 
and  revenues  of  the  country,  and  will  invoke  for- 
eign aid,  and  thus  the  war  will  become  intermina- 
ble, and  may  eventuate  in  bringing  us  into  conflict 
with  some  foreign  and  transatlantic  power. 

My  opinion,  then,  Mr.  President,  is,  that  we 
should  prosecute  this  war  with  vigor,  and  that  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion will  be,  to  show  the  Mexicans  that  we  are 
resolved  to  bring  them  to  reason.  They  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  our  divisions  at  home,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot 
properly  appreciate.  If  they  see  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men  about  to  seize  and  occupy  perma- 
nently tlieir  large  cities  and  mining  districts,  they 
would  soon  be  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proach of  our  Presidential  election,  that  their  only 
means  of  escape  is  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  shall  be  satisfi,ctory  to  this  country. 
They  do  not  know  that  any  differences  of  political 
opinion  which  may  exist  among  us  do  not  weaken 
the  arm  of  any  man  who  serves  his  country.  But 
it  is  said  that  Mexico  is  in  our  hands,  that  we  have 
her  already  at  our  feet,  that  it  is  ungenerous  to 
press  her  further,  and  that  we  have  already  men 
enough  in  that  country.  All  this  may  be  true.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  battle  of  BuenaVista.  We 
liave  been  told  that  we  had  men  enough  there  to  over- 
come the  enemy ,  and  gain  a  victory  that  has  few  par- 
allels, if  any;  and  that  this  was  effected  with  a  force 
of  about  si}*  thousand  men  opposed  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. This  is  all  true;  and  if  there  had  been  but 
six  hundred  of  our  men  there.  General  Taylor 
would  not  have  retreated.  He  and  his  gallant  fol- 
lowers would  have  maintained  their  position;  they 
might  have  been  slain  where  they  stood,  but  would 
never  have  been  beaten  by  Mexicans.  It  will  be 
admitted,  that  if,  instead  of  six  thousand,  we  had 
had  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  field,  Santa  Anna 
would  never  have  escaped  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army  and  his  munitions  of  war.  Had  such  been 
the  case,  I  would  ask,  would  the  gallant,  the  chiv- 
alrous Clay,  when  lying  mangled  and  bleeding  on 
the  battle-field,  and  unable  to  defend  himself,  haver 
been  pinned  to  the  earth  by  the  laijces  of  a  brutal 
and  dastardly  soldiery.  No,  sir;  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief, that  the  gresfter  the  energy  with  which  we 
prosecute  this  war,  and  the  more  commanding  the 


force  we  place  in  the  field,  the  less  will  be  the  sac- 
rifice of  human  life,  and  the  sooner  will  we  bring 
the  enemy  to  terms. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  great  fears  are  en- 
tertained of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  taking  of  all  Mexico,  or  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  it.  I  confess  that  I  entertain  no  such  fears; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  insist  upon  any 
more  of  Mexico  than  may  be  necessary  to  afford 
us  indemnity  for  losses,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  a  well-founded  assurance  that  she  will 
maintain  a  Government  free  in  itself,  and  not  liable 
to  the  interference  or  control  of  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment or  their  agents.  I  would  be  content  with 
a  fair  indemnity,  but  would  run  the  risk  of  the 
consequences  of  taking  the  whole  country,  rather 
than  to  see  the  people  exposed  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  military  power. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  rob- 
bery to  take  away  their  country  from  the  Mex- 
icans. On  this  point,  I  would  ask  whether  the 
principles  of  our  Government  do  not  guaranty  to 
all  of  our  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property?  If  so,  would  not  the  extensionof 
our  Government  throughout  Mexico  give  perfect 
security'to  the  inhabitants,  who  would,  in  that 
event,  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  laws  ? 
Could  this  be  called  robbery,  or  would  the  right 
of  properly  be  divested?  How  would  the  rights 
of  individuals  be,  in  any  degree,  interfered  with 
by  reason  of  our  occupation  of  the  country;  or 
what  sort  of  robbery  would  it  cause  ?  It  would  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  this,  Mr.  President. 
It  would  take  from  the  tyrannical  military  chiefs 
the  power  of  oppressing  the  people;  it  would  de- 
prive foreigners  of  their  power  and  privilege  to 
make  use  of  the  Government  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, in  effecting  their  own  aggrandizement  and 
enriching  themselves;  it  would  afford  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  develop  its  mighty  resources, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  monopolized  by  a 
few  foreign  capitalists,  whose  interests  are  in  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  United  States.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  sir,  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
do.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  would  not  secure  to  us  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Sierra  Madre,  including  the  Californias. 
This  is  what  we  should  have,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  place  us  in  position  to  watch  the  polit- 
ical movements  that  may  hereafter  transpire;  for 
if  we  leave  Mexico  in  the  possession  of  the  priests 
or  the  military  power,  she  will  become  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  some  other  Government  with 
which  to  annoy  and  interfere  with  us. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Mexico  herself,  if  she  be  disposed  to  establish 
a  free  and  stable  Government.  The  truth  is,  sir, 
that  the  city  of  Mexico  controls  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  Republic.  It  always  has  done  so,  even 
when  there  existed  the  form  of  a  constitution,  and 
the  pretence  of  State  sovereignties.  It  is  the  heart 
of  Mexico,  and  is  to  her  what  Paris  is  to  France. 

The  Government,  then,  being  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  it  cannot  effectually  control  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces,  and,  consequently,  the  possession 
of  them  by  the  United  States,  to  which  they  are 
contiguous,  would  be  a  real  advantage  to  the  Mex- 
icans. While  this  benefit  would  inure  to  Mexico, 
the  good  resulting  to  the  United  States  from  the 
extension  of  our  commerce  would  be  incalculable. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Mexicans  who  occupy  the 
territories  to  which  I  have  reference,  have  never 
been  adequately  protected  by  their  Government, 
which,  in  its  present  exhausted  condition,  would 
be  less  able  than  ever  to  afford  them  security.  To 
these  people  the  advantages  would  be  immense, 
growing  out  of  the  protection  they  would  enjoy 
against  Indian  outrage.  The  roving  bands  of  Ca- 
manches,  and  other  savages,  are  committing  depre- 
dations upon  them  constantly;  and  at  this  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  their  women  and  children, 
belonging  to  the  most  respectable  families,  who 
are  held  in  the  most  hopeless  captivity  by  those 
Indians,  ao;ainst  whom  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. There  is  not  a  month,  or  scarcely  a  week 
that  passes,  which  does  not  witness  outrages  of 
this  sort.  Then,  sir,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to 
these  people,  it  would  be  to  do  them  the  greatest 
service  possible  to  take  them  under  our  protection. 
While  this  territory  is  comparatively  of  little  value 
to  Mexico,  to  us  it  is  of  great  importance;  and  to 
make  ourselves  masters  of  it  would  only  be  to  ac- 


quire what  is  justly  our  due,  in  consideration  of 
the  debt  which  Mexico  owes  to  us,  and  which  she 
is  unable  to  pay  in  any  other  way.  Our  claims 
against  Mexico  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  What 
she  owes  us  is  due,  not  to  the  Government,  but  to 
our  citizens.  They  did  not  voluntarily  part  with 
their  property  in  order  to  create  this  indebtedness; 
but  Mexico,  with  violence  and  a  shameless  disre- 
gard of  all  principle,  robbed  them  of  what  belonged 
to  them.  Most  of  the  claimants  have  been,  for 
years,  and  are  at  present,  ground  down  to  the  earth 
by  poverty,  brought  upon  them  by  the  forcible 
taking  of  their  substance  by  the  authorities  of 
Mexico. 

I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  this  discussion  fur- 
ther at  this  time;  but  before  I  take  my  seat,  Mr, 
President,  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  that,  if 
partisan  political  motives  be  suffered  to  enter  into 
and  mingle  themselves  with  the  management  of 
the  present  war — if  protracted  debate  he  allowed 
to  postpone  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  a  successful  and  honoraljle  ter- 
mination— and  if  it  be  continued  for  twelve  months 
longer,  Senators  will  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  it,  until  we  shall  make  up  our  minds  to  annex 
the  whole  of  Mexico. 

APPENDIX. 
Translation  of  the  Macnamara  Grant,  of  three  thou- 
sand leagues  of  Land,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
remarks. 

1,  Eugenio  Macnamara,  Catholic  Priest  and 
Apostolical  Missionary,  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  Excellency  some  reflections  on  a 
subject  which  at  this  time  attracts  much  public 
attention:  I  allude  to  the  expectations  and  actual 
condition  of  Upper  California.  It  does  not  require 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  within  a  little 
time  this  fertile  country  will  cease  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  Republic,  unless  some  prompt 
and  efficacious  measures  be  adopted  to  restrain 
foreign  rapacity.  The  immediate  question  that 
presents  itself  is,  Whsit  are  the  speediest  and  most 
secure  means  of  avoiding  such  a  calamity?  The 
unanimous  voice  of  the  country  responds,  coloni- 
zation. The  second  question  is.  Where  shall  we 
find  the  colonists  who  possess  all  the  necessary 
qualities  for  an  object  so  desirable  ?  Certainly  not 
in  Mexico;  and  as  little  in  any  of  its  dependen- 
cies, which  are  so  thinly  peopled.  We  have,  then, 
to  recur  to  Europe,  which  abounds  with  an  excess 
of  population.  What  people  of  this  ancient  con- 
tinent is  best  calculated  for  the  ends  of  coloniza- 
tion— best  adapted  to  the  religion,  character,  and 
temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico?  Em- 
phatically, I  answer  the  Irish;  the  Irish  are  devout 
Catholics,  moral,  industrious,  sober,  and  brave. 

For  this  reason,  I  propose,  with  the  aid  and  ap- 
probation of  your  Excellency,  to  carry  forward 
this  project,  to  place  in  Upper  California  a  colony 
of  Irish  Catholics.  I  have  a  triple  object  in  ma- 
king this  proposition:  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Catholicism;  in  the  second, 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  my  countrymen; 
and,  thirdly,  I  desire  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  further  usurpations  on  the  part  of  an  irreligious 
and  anti-Catholic  nation.  I  therefore  propose  to 
your  Excellency  that  there  be  conceded  to  me  an 
extent  of  territory  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia, for  the  purpose  I  have  indicated. 

I  would  prefer,  with  the  permission  of  your 
Excellency,  to  place  the  first  colonists  on  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco.  Your  Excellency  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  would  be  a  proper  step,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Americans  have  possession 
of  Bodega,  a  post  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  sit- 
uated a  little  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco.  I 
should  bring,  for  a  beginning,  one  thousand  fami- 
lies; afterwards,  should  itappear  well  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, I  would  establish  a  second  colony  near 
Monterey,  and  a  third  at  Santa  Barbara.  By  this 
means,  the  entire  coast  (by  which  most  danger  is 
to  be  expected)  would  becompletelysecured  against 
the  invasion  and  pillages  of  foreigners. 

For  each  family  that  I  bring,  I  will  require  the 
land  that  compo.ses  "im  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,"  (a 
square  league  containing  4,428  acres,)  to  be  given 
free  of  alTcost;  likewise,  that  the  children  of  the 
colonists,  when  they  marry,  shall  receive  a  half 
sitio,  (2,214  acres,)  as  a  national  gift. 

I  should  likewise  require  an  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  all  classes  of  contributions  for  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  years;  that  the  colonists,  on  taking: 
possession  of  their  land,  shall  consider  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  shall 
enjoy  all  their  rights. 

There  are  other  points  of  less  importance  which 
I  do  not  touch  upon  now,  as  they  can  be  dis- 
cussed to  more  advantage  hereafter.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  propositions 
have  merited  the  fullest  approbation  of  the  most 
illustrious  Archbishop,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
church  in  this  country.  This  project,  which  I  lay 
before  your  Excellency,  ought  to  be  effected  on  an 
extended  and  liberal  footing,  in  order  to  be  posi- 
tively beneficial  to  the  country. 

Thus,  in  a  few  words,  I  have  manifested  my 
opinion  on  this  important  subject,  and  have  pre- 
sented some  ideas  pertinent  to  it,  which,  if  gener- 
ously carried  into  effect,  may  dispense  happiness 
to  many,  and,  in  the  end,  tend  to  the  consolidation 
and  integrity  of  this  great  Republic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

EUGENIO  MACNAMARA. 
To  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  President 

of  Ike  Republic  of  Mexico. 

No.  II. 

To  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  President  of  the  Republic 

of  Mexico: 

By  the  final  hesitation  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment to  enter  immediately  on  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing an  Irish  colony  in  California,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  and  only  objection  to  fulfilling 
the  enterprise,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  means  to  pay  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting the  colonists  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. 

This  objection  appears  sufficiently  well  founded; 
Uut  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to  your  Excel- 
lency, in  a  few  words,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  over- 
come, and  that  the  object  may  be  realized  without 
the  Government  finding  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
single  dollar. 

I  beg  your  Excellency  to  be  pleased  to  take  into 
consideration  what  I  have  before  expressed,  i  be- 
lieve sufficient  money  for  the  transportation  of  the 
colonists  can  be  obtained.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  in  my  country  many  fathers  of  families  who, 
after  sellinjcthe  little  land  they  possess,  theircattle, 
furniture,  &c.,  would  be  able  to  command  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars,  with  which  sum  they  would 
have  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  their  families.  But  as  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  convey  many  otherfamilies  who  lack  the 
means  for  paying  the  expenses  of  their  transporta- 
tion, such  as  priests,  physicians,  mechanics,  young 
women,  &c.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  money 
for  the  purpose;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
Supreme  Government  should  assign  me,  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  quantity  of  land  sufficient  to  hypothecate, 
I  would  be  able  to  obtain  money  in  my  country 
upon  the  land.  I  believe,  in  the  second  f)lace,  that 
the  Supreme  Government  should  agree  to  cede  to 
me,  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  for  the  use  of  tlie 
colonists,  the  duties  on  importation  of  the  port  of 
San  Friincisco.  This  last  proposal  may  be  con- 
ceded the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme 
Government  does  not  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  duties  on  importation  of  that  port. 

In  this  manner,  I  believe  I  have  shown  to  the 
most  excellent  Seiinr  President,  in  a  few  words, 
resources  easy  to  be  realized,  and  with  which  may 
be  set  aside  all  the  objections  that  are  presented,  as 
I  have  demonstrated  at  the  beginning,  without  the 
Government  being  compelled  to  make  any  expend- 
iture. 

Your  Excellency  will  excuse  me  that  I  take  the 
liberty  further  to  demonstrate  that  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost  in  this  important  affair,  if  it  is  desired  to  be 
realized, since  your  Excellency  knows  well  enough, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  an  artful  and  base  ene- 
my, who  loses  no  means,  however  bad,  to  possess 
himself  of  the  best  territory  of  this  country,  and 
who  abhors  to  the  death  its  race  and  its  religion. 

If  the  means  which  I  propose  be  not  speedily 
adopted,  your  Excellency  may  be  assured  that  be- 
fore another  year  the  Californias  will  form  a  part 
of  the  American  Union,  their  Catholic  inhabitants 
will  become  the  prey  of  the  Methodist  wolves,  and 
the  whole  country  will  be  inundated  with  these 
cruel  invaders.     Whilst  I  propose  the  means  of 


repellina:  them,  my  propositions  ought  to  be  more 
admissible,  inasmuch  as  I  have  no  personal  inter- 
est in  theaflair,  save  the  progress  of  the  holy  religion 
of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  mycountrymen. 

As  for  the  fidelity  and  adhesion  of  these  to  the 
Mexican  Government,  I  answer  with  my  life;  and 
(according  as  may  be  drawn  a  sufficient  number 
of  colonists,  at  least  ten  thousand  men)  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  may  assure  with  certainty,  that  the 
number  will  be  sufficieiit  to  repel  at  the  same  time 
the  secret  intrigues  and  the  open  attacks  of  the 
American  usurpers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  most 
respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

EUGENIO  MACNAMARA,  Apos.  Miss. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government,  and  Policy. 

Havins;  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  the 
project  of  colonization  in  California,  presented  by 
you  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the  Government, 
in.accordance  with  the  opinion  of  that  body,  has 
determined  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  some  effeclive  measures  on  that  subject, 
and  on  other  concessions  proper  for  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  the  matter  w'M  be  referred,  together 
with  your  memoriaf,  to  the  Chambers. 

I  state  this  to  you  for  your  information,  remark- 
ing that  the  subject  will  be  thus  attended  to  in  a 
convenient  time.     God  and  Liberty. 

Mexico,  January  19,  1846. 

CASTILLO  LAURAS. 
Very  Reverend  Father  Macnamara, 

Apostolical  Missionaj'y. 

Eugenio  Macnamara,  native  of  Ireland, Catholic 
Priest;,  and  Apostolic  Missionary,  respectfully  rep- 
resents to  your  Excellency  that  he  has  arrived  in 
this  department  with  the  object  of  undertaking  the 
establishment  of  acolony  of  his  countrymen,  here, 
to  which  end  he  has  received  the  benign  coopera- 
tion of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Archbishop 
of  Mexico,  and  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  Su- 
preme Government,  who  have  recommended  me 
to  come  in  person  to  this  department  to  select  land 
adapted  to  the  said  object,  and  exhibit  to  your  Ex- 
cellency my  projet  of  colonization,  with  the  cus- 
tomary formalities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  Excellency 
my  plan,  which  is,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

I  contract  with  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
this  department,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,- two 
thousand  Catholic  Irish  families,  industrious  and 
sober,  the  whole  number  of  whom  would  be  ten 
thousand  souls,  who,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  would 
consider  themselves  bound  by  and  submit  to  the 
established  laws,  and  lend  their  services  to  the 
legitimate  Government,  in  defence  of  California, 
against  all  enemies  who  might  invade  her,  main- 
tain internal  peace,  and,  in  fine,  dedicate  their  ef- 
forts to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  this 
country. 

I  solicit,  then,  that  your  Excellency  will  be 
pleased  to  adjudicate  to  me,  in  ownership,  the 
land  situated  between  the  river  Joaquin,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the 
limits  being  the  river  Cosumne  on  the  north,  and 
on  the  south  the  extremity  of  the  Tulares,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Gabriel. 

I  beg  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  look 
favorably  on  my  proposition,  and  to  give  the  order 
that  I  have  asked,  which  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  California,  and  in  a  great  measure 
to  fulfill  my  ardent  desires  to  propagate  that  re- 
ligion we  profess,  and  at  the  same  time  be  useful 
to  my  countrymen. 

EUGENIO  MACNAMARA, 

Missionary  Apostolic. 

Santa  Barbara,  July  1,  1846. 

M>te  on  the  margin  of  the  preceding. 
Government  of  the  Department  of 

California,  Santa  Barbara,  July  1,  1846. 
Sent  to  the  Excellent  Departmental  Assembly, 
that  it  will  be  pleased   to  give  its  advice  upon  the 
matter  of  the  petition,  and  afterwards  return  it  to 
this  Government  for  its  final  action.  PICO. 

Department  of  Relations, 

Mexico,  August  11,  1845. 
To  Seiior  Doit  Jose  Ma  Hijar,  Monterey. 

My  dear  and  esteemed  Friend  :    The  Irish 


priest,  Macnamara,  goes  to  that  department  (Cali- 
fornia) with  the  expedition  in  charge  of  Senor 
Colonel  Don  Ignacio  Ynieslra,  and  takes  a  project 
of  colonization  with  Irish  families. 

Among  the  very  honorable  persons  who  have 
recommended  this  ecclesiastic  to  me,  the  most 
illustrious  Seiior  Archbishop  has  done  so  very 
warmly;  and,  desiring  to  gratify  them  in  an  affair 
that  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  country,  I  make 
the  same  recommendation  to  you,  charging  you  to 
examine  well  his  project,  and  inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  what  he  may  offer,  in  order  that  it  may 
determine  what  is  suitable;  and  likewise,  that  you 
facilitate  him  as  far  as  in  your  power,  and  make 
his  residence  in  the  department  agreeable. 

I  repeat,  that  I  am  your  very  affectionate  friend 
and  servant,  LUIS  G.  CUEVAS. 

You  will  speak  on  the  subject  with  H.  E.,  the 
Seflor  Governor,  in  order  that,  in  view  of  his  ad- 
vice and  opinion,  the  Government  may  decide  the 
more  intelligently.  L.  G.  C. 

Assembly  of  the  Department  of  the  Californias. 

Most  excellent  Sir:  Accompanying,  is  sent  to 
your  Excellency  a  cT)py  of  the  report  of  the  special 
committee,  approved  by  this  honorable  assembly, 
in  a  sitting  extraordinary  of  this  day,  relative  to 
the  projet  of  colonization  presented  to  your  Ex- 
cellency by  the  Senor  Priest  Don  Eugenio  Macna- 
mara; and  inform  your  Excellency,  that  this  body 
agrees  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  your 
Excellency  in  your  official  letter  of  the  24th  June 
last,  expressing  your  opinion  and  great  desire  tliat 
the  said  enterprise  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  it  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, according  to  a  resolution  of  the  honorable 
assembly,  and  in  reply  to  3'our  note  above  men- 
tioned; and,  at  the  same  time,  to  renew  the  most 
sincere  considerations  of  my  esteem. 

FRANCISCO  FIGUEROA,  President. 
NARCISO  BOTELLA,  Second  Vocal. 

God  and  Liberty.     Angeles,  July  7,  1846. 
To  the  Most  Excellent  Conslitutioiial  Governor  of  the 

Californias. 

Pio  Pico,  Constitutional  Governor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Californias. 
Whereas,  the  priest  Don  Eugenio  Macnamara 
has  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony 
of  Insh  families,  to  be  apportioned  lands  in  the 
interior  of  this  department,  which  are  now  waste; 
considering  the  advantages  that  would  result  to 
the  country  from  the  occupation  of  those  regions, 
hitherto  desert,  alike  in  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  industry,  and  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith; 
and  that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the 
department  from  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
savages,  who  have  heretofore  diminished  the  wealth 
of  the  country  by  their  repeated  robberies;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  increase  of  the  number  of  set- 
tlements, by  respectable  families,  would  preserve 
the  national  integrity  and  independence,  supposing 
they  would  be  so  many  more  Mexican  citizens,  in 
which  case  they  would  add  to  the  growth  of  the 
country:  having  first  made  the  diligent  examination 
required  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  coloniza- 
tion, using  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon 
me  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Departmental 
Assembly,  I  hereby  concede,  for  the  colonization 
of  Irish  families  the  apportionment  of  lands  which 
has  been  solicited  by  the  said  Father  Macnamara, 
with  the  re.<!ervation  of  the  approval  "of  the  Su- 
preme National  Government,  and  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  There  shall  be  conceded  to  the  Irish  colony 
the  unoccupied  lands  which  are  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  Department,  beyond  the  twenty  boundary 
leagues  (fuera  de  las  virute  leguas  limit  trofes)  on  the 
river  San  Joaquin,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  boundaries  being,  the 
river  Cosumne  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  the 
extremity  of  the  Tulares,  in  the  viciniiy  of  San 
Gabriel;  within  which  limits,  the  families  which 
compose  the  colony,  may  .establish  their  settle- 
ftients  under  proper  regulations,  with  the  under- 
standing, that  aVthough  they  shall  have  liberty  to 
enclose  what  is  set  apart  for  each  one,  it  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  paths,  roads,  and  public  uses. 

2.  The  families  who  shall  establish  themselves 
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shall  have  the  free  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  for  such  use  or  cultivation 
as  they  prefer;  but  they  shall  not  in  any  manner 
have  power,  either  separately,  or  as  a  colony,  to 
Voluntarily  alienate  to  any  foreign  nation,  nor  to 
pass  to  any  other  dominion  by  hypothecation,  or 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  Mexican  nation, 

3.  In  the  settlements  v/hich  the  said  colony  inay 
establish,  they  shall  have  power,  should  they  have 
an  excess  of  lands,  to  receive  other  inhabitants, 
of  any  citizens  or  families  whatever  resident  in 
the  Department,  or  of  other  persons  who  may 
have  the  requisites  prescribed  by  the  laws;  these 
latter  to  be  considered  as  enjoying  the  privileges 
conceded  to  the  respective  municipalities  in  the 
commons  and  private  lands  allotted  to  each  settle- 
ment. 

4.  As  there  are  to  be  three  thousand  families 
composing  the  colony,  there  shall  be  adjudicated 
to  each  one  a  single  "  sitio  de  ganado  mayor"  (4428 
acres)  in  the  district  aforesaid;  and  if  this  should 
not  suffice,  they  must  be  limited  to  that  which  is 
found.  Should  fewer  than  the  three  thousand 
families  arrive,  alLthe  excess  of  land  between  these 
limits  shall  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
and  may  be  allotted  to  Mexican  families.* 

Wherefore,  I  order,  that,  holding  the  title  to  be 
firm  and  valid,  it  be  recorded  in  the  proper  books, 
and  lie  delivered  to  the  interested  party  for  his 
security  and  use. 

Given  at  Santa  Barbara,  on  common  paper,  on 
account  of  having  none  that  is  stamped,  this  fourth 
day  of  the  month  of  July,  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six.  pT„  pip^ 

Jose  Marias  Moreno, 

Secretary  (ad  intenm.)     Recorded,  &c. 


THE  "WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  F.  P.  STANTON, 

OF    TENNESSEE, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  14,  1848. 
On  the  Message  of  the  President  transmitting  Doc- 
uments in  relation  to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna 
and  Paredes  to  Mexico,  and  refusing  to  furnish 
the  Instructions  given  Mr.  Slidell,  as  requested 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  the  4lh  of  Janu- 
ary, 1848. 

Mr.  STANTON  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were 
my  purpose  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  subjects  introduced 
by  him  would  give  me  an  unlimited  field  for  the 
discussion  of  every  question  connected  with  the 
Mexican  war.  But  I  do  not  rise  now  to  answer 
particularly  the  speech  of  that  gentleman.  Nor 
do  1  propose  to  dijecl  my  remarks  exclusively  to 
the  message  of  the  President,  now  under  consid- 
eration, in  which  he  states  the  most  satisfactory 
reasons  for  refusing  information  called  for  by  a 
resolution  of  this  House.  My  purpose  is  to  give 
my  views  generally  upon  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  as  connected  with  the  existing  war,  and  to 
show  the  resnonsibility  which  justly  attaches  to 
the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  two  political  parties 
which  control  the  destinies  of  this  country.  In 
doing  this,  however,  it  will  come  properly  within 
the  scope  of  my  remarks  incidentally  to  defend  the 
position  assumed  by  the  President,  from  the  severe 
assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  it  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr. Tompkins,]  and 
others,  who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate. 

The  treaty  which  is  now  known  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
ratified,  with  some  modifications,  by  that  body, 
is  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Congress  for 
its  ratification.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  its 
action  will  be  favorable.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
properly  consider  things  in  the  same  light  in  which 
we  should  view  them,  if  the  existence  of  peace 
were  absolutely  certain.  Consequently,  every  ques- 
tion wlifch  would  have  been  legitimately  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  before  the  arrival  of  the 
treaty,  may  still,  with  great  propriety,  enter  into 
our  present  discussions. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Tomp- 
kins,] in  reviewing  the  message  now  on  your  table, 


has  taken  occasion  to  brand  the  President  with  the 
charge  of  a  gross  usurpation  of  power  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  existing  war.  There  is  nothing 
novel  in  this  grave  imputation.  It  is  only  another 
edition  of  what  we  have  heard  a  thousand  times 
asserted  on  this  floor,  and  as  often  endeavored  to 
be  sustained  by  every  variety  of  argument  which 
the  minds  of  ingenious  gentlemen  could  invent. 
To  prove  this  charge  against  the  President, amount- 
ing to  little  less  than  actual  treason,  seems,  from 
their  arguments,  to  be  the  leading  motive  of  gen- 
tlemen in  endeavoring  to  force  from  the  President 
a  premature  disclosure  of  the  secret  correspondence 
of  the  State  Department  with  our  minister  in  Mex- 
ico. Of  the  constitutionality  of  the  President's 
course  in  refusing  the  information,  there  can  be  no 
question.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  Constitution 
requiring  him  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  either 
House  of  Congress.  It  is  his  duty  to  consult  the 
Senate  in  matters  of  foreign  negotiation,  and  it  is 
obviously  proper  for  him  to  give  to  his  Senatorial 
advisers  every  item  of  information  which  will 
enable  them  to  act  understandingly.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  he  may,  and  the  Presi- 
dent often  does,  withhold  many  facts  from  them. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  does 
not  occupy  the  same  confidential  and  advisory 
relation  to  the  President,  calls  upon  him  for  infor- 
mation, it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  consider  whether 
the  communication  can  be  safely  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  In  de- 
termining this  question,  he  acts  upon  his  own 
responsibility  and  at  his  own  peril.  But  it  is  in  all 
cases  a  question  of  expediency  alone.  There  is  no 
constitutional  or  legal  obligation  depriving  him  of 
all  discretion  in  a  matter  oftentimes  so  giave  and 
important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  public  weal.  1 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  under 
present  circumstances — our  country  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  parlies  at  home  bitterly  divided 
upon  all  the  questions  connected  with  it — there  are 
the  strongest  possible  grounds  of  expediency,  pal- 
pable to  us  who  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
correspondence  sought  to  be  made  public,  render- 
ing it  a  matter  of  imperious  necessity  that  our 
secret  negotiations  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  the  world. 

The  very  arguments  adduced  by  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  attack  the  principles  of  this  mes- 
sage, would  of  themselves  convince  me  of  the  per- 
fect propriety  of  the  President's  course,  even  if  he 
were  not  fortified  Ijy  the  authority  of  Washington, 
and  others  who  have  worthily  occupied  the  seat 
which  was  sanctified  by  "  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. ''  J I  is  asserted  that  the  President  is  the  author 
of  this  war,  and  that  the  information  called  for  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  gentlemen  who  make  the 
accusation,  successfully  to  brand  him  as  its  author, 
and  to  throw  all  its  responsibility  on  his  shoulders. 
This,  sir,  is  the  patriotic  spirit  in  which  this  novel 
doctrine  is  urged  at  the  present  crisis!  I  wish  to 
inquire  whether  this  spirit  ought  to  be  gratified. 
And,  in  order  to  do  this  properly,  1  will  advert 
briefly  to  the  history  of  this  war,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  now  com- 
plain of  the  President  for  refusing  the  information 
sought. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
attending  the  commencement  of  the  war,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  true  cause,  and  whoever  may 
be  responsible  for  its  origin,  there  is  one  fact  which 
cannot  be  disputed — there  is  one  great  proposition 
which  admits  of  no  discussion.  It  is  this:  that  f-rom 
the  13th  May,  1846,  the  war  became  our  country's 
war,  solemnly  sanctioned  by  every  department  of 
the  Government,  and  by  every  legal  and  constitu- 
tional form  known  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land.  This  law  of  the  13tli  May,  1846,  declared 
that  the  war  was  commenced  "  by  the  act  of  Mexi- 
co." 1  believe  that  solemn  declaration  to  have  been 
strictly  true.  But,  true  or  not  true,  the  acts  of  the 
President  up  to  that  time,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  were  not  only  justified,  but  sanctioned,  adopt- 
ed, and  made  the  actsof  the  American  Government. 
By  every  high  requisite  of  legislation,  and  by  the 
constitutional  action  and  concurrence  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  the  existing  war  was 
acknowledged,  afiproved,  and  assumed,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  be 
exerted  in  its  prosecution.  Tell  me  not,  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber,  tell  me  not  of 
your  objections  to  the  preamble  of  that  act;  tell\ne 


not  that  you  and  your  party  associates  of  the  other 
House  voted  for  it  only  to  relieve  Gen. Taylor  from 
his  dangerous  po.sition.  Let  this  be  so,  and  still  it 
does  not  affect  my  position  in  the  least.  Say,  if 
you  will,  it  was  all  done  by  the  Democrats — that 
you  objected  to  the  preamble,  and  they  forced  you 
to  take  the  bill  as  it  was.  Siill,  it  was  none  the  less 
the  country's  war.  The  Government,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  of  the  States,  was  none  the  less  fully 
and  absolutely  committed.  It  is  in  respect  to  a 
war  thus  commenced,  and  thus  assumed  by  every 
department  of  this  Government,  proceeding  by 
every  solemn  legal  and  constitutional  mode,  that 
such  declarations  as  we  have  listened  to  from  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  others  were  sent 
forth  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  world. 

But  you,  who  voted  for  the  first  act  recognizing 
the  war,  may  justify  yourselves  as  you  can.  So 
large  a  force— ten  millions  of  money  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men — was  scarcely  necessary  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Taylor;  and  the  terms  of  the  bill  itself  indicate 
but  too  clearly  that  such  was  but  an  unimportant 
part  of  its  purpose.  But  your  conduct  at  the  sub- 
sequent session  of  Congress  leaves  you  no  escape. 
No  flimsy  excuse  of  a  similar  kind  will  save  you 
from  your  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  war 
measures  of  that  session.  What  was  then  the 
condition  of  things?  Our  victorious  army  was 
then  in  the  heart  of  t'  e  enemy's  country,  waging 
a  war  of  invasion  with  great  success.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  gave  us  a  very  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  the  results,  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  accomplished,  and  of  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  With  all  these  statements  before  your  eyes, 
you  assisted  in  supplying  men  and  monej'.  You 
charged  the  President  with  views  of  conquest; 
you  denounced  his  policy  in  strong  terms;  yet  you 
voted  the  supplies.  I  will  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  show  how  fully  we  were  in- 
formed of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  all  that  was 
proposed  to  be  accomplished.  The  Executive 
said: 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  tiie  success  which  has  thus  attend- 
ed our  military  and  n.ival  operalions.  In  less  tlian  seven 
inontiis  after  Me'xico  coniinenced  ho.-tilities,  at  a  liiiie  ae- 
|pctc-(i  by  herself,  we  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  jier 
principal  ports,  driven  back  and  pursued  her  invadin^arniy, 
and  acquired  military  possession  ol'  the  Mexican  provinces 
of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coaliuila.Tamaulipas,  and  the 
Californias,  a  territory  larger  in  extent  than  tliat  embraced 
in  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  inhabiied  by  a 
considerable  popniatinn,  and  much  of  it  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  points  at  vvhieli  we  had  to  collect  our 
forces  and  commence  our  movements.  By  the  blockade, 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  enemy  has  been  cut  off." 

So  much  as  to  the  result  of  our  operations,  and 
the  extent  of  our  conquests  up  to  that  time.  I  will 
now  read  some  short  extracts  explanatory  of  the 
objects  for  which  he  demanded  the  means  of  still 
further  prosecuting  the  war.     He  said: 

"The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest; 
but,  having  been  eomnienced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  \Vill  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorabiu  peace,  and  tliere- 
by  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  ex()enses  of  the  war,  ns 
well  as  to  our  much-injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecu- 
niary demands  against  Mexico."       *  *  «  * 

"  It  may  he  proper  to  provide  fur  the  securitj''of  these  im- 
portant conquests,  by  making  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  defiayini!  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  incident  lo  the  maintenance  of  our  pos- 
session and  antliority  over  them."    *  *  «  * 

"Aunmg  our  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico, 
arising  out  of  her  refusal  to  treat  for  peace,  as  well  before  a.s 
since  the  war  so  unjustly  comtnenced  on  her  part,  are,  the 
extraordinary  ex|)eiiditures  in  which  we  have  been  involved. 
Jii-tiee  to  our  own  people  will  make  it  proper  that  Mexico 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the>e  expenditures." 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  with  these  facts  before  their 
eyes — with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
conquests  already  made,  and  the  purposes  design- 
ed by  the  Administration,  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position on  this  floor  very  generally  voted  for  the 
bills  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  Presiden- 
tial recommendation.  But,  sir,  these  expositions 
by  the  President,  clear  and  unequivocal  as  they 
were,  did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  informa- 
tion then  before  that  Congress.  General  Scott  had 
gone  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  an  important  opeiation  was 
about  to  be  undertaken — nothing  less  than  the  re- 
duction of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  almost  impregnable 
castle,  and  thus  to  open  a  way  to  the  very  csipiial  of 
Mexico  itself.  Gentlemen  did  not  hesiiate  to  refer 
to  these  palpable  demonstrations,  and  to  denounce 
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the  policy  of  the  Administration  as  tending  to  con- 
quests the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
just. And  yet,  strange  to  say,  most  of  those  very 
gentlemen  voted  for  the  men  and  money  demanded 
by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  very  policy 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  message,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  magnificent  military  projects,  the  prepara- 
tions for  which  were  apparent  to  the  whole  world.  I 
have  before  me  the  vote  on  one  of  the  leading  acts 
of  the  last  session,  known  as  "  the  ten-regiment 
bill."  The  vote  is  35  to  170 — less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  House  voting  against  it;  and  many 
of  them,  doubtless,  because  they  preferred  some 
other  mode  of  raising  the  force  proposed.  Among 
the  majority,  I  find  the  name  of  every  Whig  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  may,  therefore,  say, 
without  any  inaccuracy,  that  the  great  mass  of  that 
party  in  this  House  endorsed  the  policy  of  the 
President,  and  assisted  him,  by  their  votes  at  least, 
in  carrying  it  out.  It  might  be  inferred  from  this, 
sir,  that  they  had  spoken  and  otherwise  acted 
consistently  with  their  votes  at  that  session.  But 
unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case.  Look  over 
the  debates  of  that  session  of  Congress,  and  what  a 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  patriot ! 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  took  part  in  those  proceed- 
ings. I  deal  with  facts  alone — facts  which  I  am 
certain  will  not  be  disputed,  because  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  debates  of  Congress  and  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  and  have  become  a  part  of  the 
authentic  history  of  the  period.  It  is  true  that 
many  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  Hall  were 
voting  men  and  money;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  denouncing  the  war  as  wrong  and  unjust  on 
our  part;  these  denunciations  reached  the  enemy, 
inspired  him  with  hope,  and  gave  energy  and  ob- 
stinacy to  his  resistance.  There  was  not  a  word 
uttered  in  this  Plouse,  and  reverberating  among 
these  marble  columns  and  through  these  lofty 
arches,  that  was  not  instantly  wafted  to  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Mexico,  and  made  to  resound 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  hostile  land, 
encouraging  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  nerving 
their  arms  for  the  struggle.  I  do  not  intend  to 
charge  these  gentlemen  with  treason,  actual  or 
constructive.  They  have  the  right  here  to  say 
what  they  please — to  give  free'  and  unqualified 
utterance  to  their  opinions  and  feelings,  whatever 
they  may  be.  This  is  the  freedom  of  speech  which, 
like  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  cherished  privileges  of  the  American 
people.  But,  sir,  while  the  use  of  this  privilege  is 
unrestricted,  and  properly  so,  it  is  always  exer- 
cised under  the  gravest  responsibility  for  its  abuse. 
When  I  speak  of  responsibility,  I  mean  responsi- 
bility to  the  people — to  that  public  sentiment  of 
this  country  which  weighs  the  actions  and  the 
words  of  public  men,  and  holds  their  authors  to  a 
solemn  account  for  the  consequences  of  what  they 
say  and  do.  The  words  used  by  the  President — 
"  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy" — have 
been  the  occasion  for  loud  reproaches  and  denun- 
ciations against  that  officer.  I  do  not  intend  to 
adopt  these  words,  since  they  seem  to  be  so  un- 
palatable to  the  taste  of  those  gentlemen  who  take 
them  to  themselves.  But,  if  the  House  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  endeavor  to  look  coolly  and  calmly 
back  upon  the  doings  and  sayings  of  gentlemen  in 
this  House  particularly,  and  show  the  character  of 
their  acts,  and  the  consequences  necessarily  and 
legitimately  resulting  from  them.  I  desire  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  subject,  and  I  challenge  the  scrutiny 
of  gentlemen  to  facts  which  1  state,  and  the  infer- 
ences I  draw  from  them. 

I  begin,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  asserting  the  fact,  as 
extraordinary  and  astounding  as  it  is  undeniable, 
that,  from  the  remote  origin  of  this  war  down  to 
the  present  moment,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  this  House,  with  few  exceptions,  have  either 
passed  in  silence  or  boldly  approved  what  Mexico 
has  done,  and  have  uniformly  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  policy  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Speech  afterspeech,inoneincessantstream, 
has  been  poured  into  the  public  ear,  bitterly  con- 
demning a  war  which  I  have  shown  to  have  been 
sanctioned  and  assumed,  in  every  legal  form,  by 
every  department  of  the  Government.  Gentlemen 
have  ranged  the  whole  field  of  argument — they 
have  sifted  all  the  acts  of  the  Executive — they  have 
criticised  all  its  diplomatic  and  military  correspond- 
ence— and  they  seem  to  have  had  eyes  only  for  the 


fancied  errors  of  their  own  Government,  and  none 
for  the  real  crimes  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  cloud  of  war  first  became  visible — 
when  it  was  no  larger  than  a  man 's  hand — the  dec- 
larations were  rife  and  loudly  uttered,  that  Mexico 
had  been  aggrieved  in  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
that  she  had  just  ground  of  complaint;  in  short, 
that  we  had  committed  a  hostile  act,  and  necessa- 
rily taken  the  Mexican  war  upon  our  own  shoul- 
ders. Such  were  the  greetings  of  those  gentlemen 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  Did  they  tend  to 
pacify  the  enemy?  Did  they  tend  to  bring  about 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between 
the  contending  parties?  Far  from  it.  Mexico 
took  the  word  from  the  lips  of  our  statesmen.  She 
withdrew  her  minister  from  Washington;  and  that 
functionary,  as  he  departed,  flung  in  our  face  an 
insulting  threat  of  war.  Have  we  ever  heard  any 
gentleman  of  the  opposite  party  speak  in  terms  of 
indignation,  or  even  of  weak  disapproval,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  important  part  of  the  great  drama? 
No,  sir  !  This  transaction  seems  to  be  overlooked 
and  forgotten;  and  all  the  denunciations  of  the 
gentlemen  are  reserved  for  their  own  country. 

The  Executive  sought  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  Mexico,  and  that  Government,  through  Mr. 
Black,  pledged  itself  to  receive  our  minister.  One 
was  accordingly  sent,  with  full  power  to  adjust  all 
questions.  How  was  he  received  ?  The  corre- 
spondence is  before  the  world,  and  it  exhibits  the 
most  contemptible  quibbling  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  government.  And 
how  have  these  transactions  been  treated  here  by 
gentlemen  in  the  Opposition  ?  Have  they  found 
anything  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  Mexico? 
Nothing  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
adopted  that  miserable  quibble  by  which  Mexico 
insisted  that  we  should  have  sent  a  commissioner 
instead  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  They  have 
questioned  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  their  own 
Executive,  when  manifestly  striving  to  obtain 
peace;  while  they  have  excused,  palliated,  and 
defended  the  cotjduct  of  Mexico,  while  she  was 
boldly  rejecting  the  only  means  of  amicable  ad- 
justment. In  quoting  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  these  gentlemen  have  microscopic  eyes  for 
every  sentence  of  a  conciliatory  character  written 
by  tlie  Mexican  authorities,  while  they  are  utterly 
blind  to  their  insulting  denunciations  and  bold 
threats  of  war.  The  former  are  quoted  and  re- 
quoted,  and  sent  to  the  people  in  all  shapes  and 
forms  through  their  thousand  printed  speeches, 
while  the  latter  are  absolutely  overlooked,  omit- 
ted, and  thus  entirely  suppressed. 

The  Mexican  Government  insists,  that  instead 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  we  ought  to  have 
sent  a  commissioner,  with  power  to  treat  of  the 
Texas  question  alone.  What  do  the  Opposition 
here  say  to  this?  Do  they  make  the  obvious  re- 
ply, that  the  minister  has  power  to. treat  of  this 
as  well  as  all  other  questions,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  propositions  of  any  sort  they 
might  choose  to  present?  Not  a  word  of  the  kind  ! 
They  side  with  the  Mexican  diplomatists.  They 
adopt  the  Mexican  view  of  the  subject.  They 
seem  to  admit,  by  their  course  of  argument,  that 
the  American  Government  ought  to  have  yielded 
to  this  demand,  and  excluded  the  gieat  question 
of  indemnity  for  Mexican  spoliations  from  the 
negotiations  about  to  be  entered  upon.  They  go 
further  than  this.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  our 
minister  ought  not  to  have  had  the  power  to  treat 
of  indemnity — that  Mexican  perversity  and  obsti- 
nacy should  have  been  so  far  humored,  that  we 
ought,  in  advance,  to  have  stipulated  and  pro- 
claimed that  our  minister  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
set  up  any  claim  for  our  long-suffering,  plundered 
citizens.  The  world  knows  that  these  shifts 
of  the  Mexican  Government  were  but  hollow  pre- 
texts and  shallow  subterfuges.  Yet  gentlemen  here 
gravely  sustain  them.  The  fault,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  all  on  our  side.  I  have  not  heard  one  of 
them  allude  to  these  facts  as  any  palliation,  as  any 
plausible  excuse  or  reasonable  provocation,  for  the 
conduct  of  our  own  Government.  Mexico,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  gentlemen,  seems  to  be  right  in  every- 
thing, while  we  are  always  wrong.  The  Mexi- 
cans object  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  attaches 
of  the  legation.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Tompkins]  insists  that  we  should  submit  to 
her  dictation  in  this  particular.  The  Government 
of  Herrera,  no  doubt  honestly  disposed  to  peace, 


was  trembling  in  the  first  breath  of  the  popular 
hurricane  which  soon  precipitated  the  war,  and  it 
was  palpable  to  all  eyes  that  no  administration 
there  could  safely  engage  in  negotiations  for  peace. 
Yet  the  Opposition  here  will  neither  see  nor  admit 
the  force  of  this  fact.  Determined  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  wrong  upon  their  own  country, 
they  openly  or  tacitly  endorse  all  the  equivocations 
and  pretences,  all  the  absurd  claims  and  extrava- 
gant demands,  of  a  wicked  and  infatuated  enemy. 
These  are  the  gentlemen,  sir,  who  now  denounce 
the  President  for  not  exposing  to  their  view  and 
that  of  the  world  the  secret  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence of  the  Government  with  its  own  min- 
ister, and  that,  too,  while  the  war  is  still  unended 
and  negotiations  incomplete  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered, 
sir,  that  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  in- 
formation sought  might  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  enemy,' the  President,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  wise  and  patriotic  discretion,  refused  to 
make  the  exposure,  even  upon  the  call  of  this 
House? 

But,  sir,  I  turn  to  another  portion  of  the  history 
of  this  war.  I  look  to  the  fatal  and  decisive  oc- 
currences on  the  Rio  Bravo.  And  how  have  these 
been  treated  by  the  Opposition  here?  We  might 
justly  expect  to  behold  a  different  picture;  but  un- 
fortunately the  colors  are  unchanged,  even  by  the 
blood  of  American  citizens  who  fell  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca.  Mexico  had  repeatedly  threatened 
war,  in  the  pr'oclamations  of  her  Executives, 
through  the  mouths  of  her  ministers,  in  the  orders 
of  her  generals,  in  all  forms  and  shapes  which  the 
warning  could  assume,  avowing  her  intention  to 
reconquer  Texas.  That  was  the  declared  object 
of  all  her  movements.  But  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  seemed  to  have  no  ears  for  these  loud  and  re- 
peated declarations.  No;  the  trump  of  war  was 
ringing  through  the  mountains  and  v.alleys  of  Mex- 
ico. But  you  were  deaf  to  these  notes  of  prepara- 
tion. Mexican  generals  were  calling  their  forces 
to  the  field;  they  were  marshalling  their  armies  ; 
and  finally  they  begun  to  march  them  down  upon 
the  devoted  people  of  Texas,  You  were  blind  to 
these  movements;  you  were  silentamidst  them  all. 
I  remember  well  when  an  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,]  during 
the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  told  us  that 
while  these  things  were  transpiring  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  he  had  written  a  private  letter  to  the 
President,  pointing  out  these  warlike  preparations, 
and  advising  him,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  inva- 
sion, to  cross  the  Rio  Bravo,  attack  the  Mexicans 
on  their  march,  and  scatter  them  before  they  were 
ready  to  strike  a  blow  against  Texas.*  There  was 
good  sense  in  this  advice.  But  you  had  no  eyes 
for  the  military  movements  of  Mexico.  You  could 
see  nothing  but  the  movement  of  our  own  army 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Bravo.  Not  a  word, 
to  my  knowledge,  ever  escaped  your  lips  against 

*  I  mean  now  to  take  Iiigher  ground;  and  vvitli  j;reat  def- 
erence submit  a  constitutional  position,  wliicli  requires  i\o 
more  for  its  establishment  than  that  the  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Bravo  was  at  least  disputed grouud  ;  that 
we  claimed  it;  and  that  the  President,  in  ordering  General 
Taylor  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  Matamoros,  knew  that,  if  not 
our  indisputable  territory,  at  any  rate,  our  negotiations  for 
many  years — ever  since  tlie  purchase  ofLouisiana — and  our 
recent  legislation,  considered  it  as  ours.  That  fact  cannot 
be  denied.  Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Me.\ico  claim- 
ed it  too,  and  considered  it  hers,  I  contend  that  it  was  the 
President's  constitutional  right  and  duty  to  prevent  Mexico 
from  expelling  Texas  from  the  territory  in  dispute.  Having 
examined  the  subiect  when  General  T.iylor  was  iarst  ordereil 
there,  1  took  the  liberty  of  advising  Mr.  Polk  that  his  right 
and  policy  were,  not  to  await  Mexican  forces  on  this  side  of 
the  bravo,  but  to  order  our  commander  to  cross  that  river, 
meet,  and  crush  the  invaders  on  their  own  soil.  When  they 
passed  the  KubicOH,  we  should  have  crossed  the  Bravo.  The 
second  clause  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  provides,  that  no  State 
"  shall  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such, 
imminent  danger  as  vnll  not  admit  of  delay."  That  was 
precisely  the  predicament  of  the  State  of  Texas.  And  her 
constituted  authorities,  instead  of  engaging  in  war  single- 
handed,  called  on  the  President  for  protection.  General 
Arista,  with  some  two  thousand  troops,  was  at  Matamoros. 
General  Ampudia,  with  some  two  thousand  more,  was  on  hia 
way  thither,  avowedly  to  join  Arista,  and  together  commit 
hostilities.  War  was  declared  at  the  Mexican  capital.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  State  of  Texas,  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  was  authorized  to  "  engage  in 
war"  with  Mexico — a  war  of  self-defence.  If  so,  was  not 
the  President,  called  on  by  that  State  for  protection  against 
Mexican  iru^asion,  anthorized,  as  Texas  certainly  vyas,  to 
repel  the  invader?  The  two  acts  of  Congress  oji  tins  sub- 
iect, of  May  2,  17fl2,  and  made  perpetual  by  that  of  February 
'28, 1795,  are  explicit,  "  that  whenever  the  United  Slates  shall 
'  bt  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  foreign  nation, 
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this  opea  preparation  of  hostile  armies,  made  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  entering  our  country  and 
takina:  possession  of  it  up  to  the  Sabine.  Ail  the 
thunders  of  your  denunciation  are  reserved  for  the 
defensive  military  movements  of  your  own  Govern- 
ment. Incessant  and  unmeasured  have  been  your 
curses  upon  the  head  of  the  Executive,  for  the  peace- 
ful march  of  our  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Matamoros. 

And  how  has  it  been,  sir,  in  reference  to  the 
disputed  territory,  as  it  has  been  called,  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Bravo?  Scarcely  a  voice  has 
been  heard  on  that  side  of  the  House  to  maintain 
our  right  to  the  territory  in  question.  But  Mexi- 
can claims  have  always  found  among  those  gentle- 
men ready  and  eloquent  defenders.  The  most 
flagrant  and  unjust  conduct  o?  that  Government 
has  been  excused  with  all  the  zeal  and  ingenuity 
of  an  advocate  pleading  for  his  client.  Yet  Mex- 
ico herself  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  placed  tlie 
existing  controversy  between  us  upon  the  ground 
of  our  invasion  of  that  disputed  territory.  From 
the  beginning  she  has  insisted  upon  her  title  to  the 
whole  of  Texas,  and  she  has  never  ceased  to  urge 
her  claim  to  that  extent.  An  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ashmun]  suggested  the 
other  day,  while  a  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Truman  Smith]  was  addressing  the  House, 
that  the  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  stipulated  in  the 
recent  treaty  to  be  paid  to  Mexico  was  partly  in 
consideration  of  her  surrender  of  Texas.  It  is 
true,  sir,  that  she  has  never  abandoned  that  absurd 
claim.  Gentlemen  here  have  placed  in  her  mouth 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  disputed  territory; 
they  have  given  her  a  position  of  apparent  strength 
which  she  did  not  herself  pretend  to  assume. 
They  have  made  for  her  a  stronger  and  better  de- 
fence than  slie  ever  attempted  to  make  for  herself, 
at  least  until  after  she  had  received  the  suggestion 
from  them. 

Every  kind  of  sophistry  has  been  put  in  requi- 
sition to  enforce  the  condemnation  of  our  own 
country.  Witness  the  argument  of  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  addressed  the  House 
the  other  day.  He  referred  to  theOregon  question, 
and  contrasted  the  course  of  the  President  in  that 
aftair  with  his  conduct  in  this  Mexican  difficulty. 
The  President,  said  he,  could  invade  the  disputed 
territory  when  Mexico  was  concerned,  but  dared 
not  do  so  when  England  was  our  antagonist.  By 
this  argument,  it  is  clearly  implied  that  the  two 
cases  are  parallel.  But  how  are  they  in  truth? 
England  was  peaceable;  Mexico  was  threatening 
■war.  England  had  not  broken  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions; Mexico  had.  The  British  minister  was  in 
this  city  maintaining  friendly  and  courteous  inter- 
course with  ourGovernment;  and  our  minister  was 
quietly  residing  in  London,  and  peaceably  negotia- 
tino-  with  the  British  Cabinet.     Mexico  had  insult- 


'  it  sbnM  he  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  Uuiteil  States  to 
'call  forth  such  numbiTof  the  militia  as  he  may  judge  neces- 
'saryto  repel  such  invasion."  The  Uistinction  is  broadly 
drawn  by  the  Constitution,  and  these  lavs s  which  carry  it 
out,  between  actual  aiuliinminentdansec  of  inva.-ion.  The 
Executive  is  as  much  authorized  to  act  in  the  case  of  danger 
as  in  that  of  actuality;  and  the  state  power  to  "  engage  in 
war"  is,  in  like  manner,  marked  by  this  distinction.  The 
President's  is  an  extreme  power,  no  doubt,  to  be  most  care- 
fully exercised.  President  Polk  is  a  prudent  man,  and  was 
alive  to  the  dread  rcspoiisihilily  of  his  situation.  It  was 
much  ea,<ier  for  me  to  advise;  than  for  him  to  do  what  I  ad- 
vised over  the  Bravo.  Bat  1  .-jubmit,  far  in  advance  of  the 
question  of  boundary  with  which  it  has  been  attemiUed  to 
bind  him,that,in  tlieexercise  of  a  sound  and  fair  discretion, 
lookuig  to  all  the  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  ordering  General  Taylor  to  "cross  the  boundary, 
whether  acknowledged  or  disputed,  aniicipate  the  threat- 
ened attack,  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and, 
by  prevention,  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  thought  otherwi.><o.  and 
1  do  not  presume  to  censure  him.  Still  I  believe,  that  if 
General  Taylor,  with  his  some  three  thousand  troops,  iiad 
been  ordered  to  attack  General  Arista,  with  some  two  thou- 
sand, at  Matamoros,  and  had  demolished  him  before  General 
Ampudia  joined  with  two  thousand  more,  who,  in  the  event 
of  Arista's  overthrow,  mi;:htthen  have  been  crushed  too,  by 
this  anticipation  of  the  iinmineitt  dan«;er,  it  would  all  have 
vanished,  and  there  would  probably  have  been  no  more 
trouble  with  Mexico.  Will  it  be  contended,  as  I  ventured 
to  illustrate  my  argument  to  the  Pre:-ident,that  if  Mexico  had 
a  naval  squadron  equal  to  ours  there,  and  it  was  seen  sail- 
ing down  to  att;ick  ours,  colors  tiying,  guns  loaded,  and  all 
cleared  for  aclion,  that  ours  must  lie  at  anchor  till  assailed, 
and  not,  till  some  hundreds  of  our  people  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, return  the  blow.'  It  cannot  be  that  such  an  absurdity 
is  law.  The  military  principle,  that  a  commander,  having 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  is  about  to  he  attacked,  is  safest 
by  anticipating  the  assault  and  becoming  the  assailant,  is 
true,  even  in  the  controversy  of  debate.  It  is  universal  wis- 
dom, and  as  such,  ingrafted  on  our  Constitution  and  laws. — 
[Extract  from  the  sjicuch  of  Mr.  C.  J.  IngcrsoU,  in  the  Hovse 
of  Representatives,  ilelivered  IWi,  January,  1847. 


ingly  rejected  our  diplomatic  agents,  refused  even 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace,  and  commenced 
open  preparations  for  war.  And  yet  gentlemen 
argue  as  if  the  cases  were  parallel,  and  as  if  the 
conduct  of  the  President  ought  to  have  been  the 
same  in  both.  Sir,  there  might  be  some  palliation 
for  the  use  of  false  arguments  to  sustain  the  honor 
of  the  country;  but  when  such  sophistry  as  this 
is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  own  Gov- 
ernment in  the  wrong,  and  thus  ataining  its  honor, 
I  know  not  upon  what  principle  gentlemen  can 
hope  to  excuse  themselves  before  the  people  whose 
servants  they  are. 

I  appeal  to  gentlemen  on  all  sides — to  all  who 
have  witnessed  the  debates  from  the  beginning, 
whether  such  has  not  been  the  character  of  the 
arguments  uniformly  presented  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  Every  coloring  has  been  given  to  the  facts 
which  could  present  the  United  States  before  the 
world  as  acting  a  part  the  most  wantonly  unjust 
and  oppressive;  while,  to  say  the  least,  the  most 
forbearing  silence  has  been  maintained  towards  the 
misconduct  of  Mexico. 

Again,  sir,  it  is  ai-gued  that  our  Government 
committed  a  great  outrage  in  marching  the  army 
into  the  disputed  territory.  But  General  Taylor 
found  the  enemy's  forces  there,  who  had  evidently 
been  sent  in  anticipation  of  the  conflict,  and  as  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Mexican  army.  Yet  gentle- 
men have  never  ^denounced  Mexico  for  invading 
the  disputed  territory.  They  freely  acknowledge 
for  her  the  existence  of  rights  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, which  they  will  not  allow  to  their  own  coun- 
try. No  voice  was  heard  to  condemn  this  hostile 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy;  but  every  spe- 
cies of  violent  reprehension  is  exhausted  to  blacken 
the  character  of  a  counteracting  measure,  on  the 
part  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  army. 

And  what  has  been  the  course  of  argument  pur- 
sued by  these  gentlemen  in  reference  to  the  bound- 
ary line?  To  them,  sir,  it  imports  nothing  that 
Santa  Anna  acknowledged  the  Rio  Bravo  to  be  the 
boundary  by  the  treaty  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which 
important  advantages  were  yielded  to  Mexico  and 
accepted  by  her,  while  she  refused  to  perform  her 
part  of  the  bargain.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that 
Mexican  generals,  in  their  negotiations  upon  the 
bloody  field,  have  stipulated  to  withdraw  their 
forces  beyond  the  Bravo  as  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
It  is  nothing  that  Mexican  leaders,  in  their  procla- 
mations, have  solemnly  declared  that  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Texas,  within  one  league  of  the  Bravo, 
were  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  It  is  nothing  that 
Texas  has  uniformly  maintained  her  jurisdiction 
on  the  Lower  Bravo,  organizing  counties,  estab- 
lishing land  offices,  collection  districts,  and  post- 
roads,  and  traversing  the  territory  with  a  well-ap- 
pointed regiment  of  unresisted  soldiers.  All  these 
important  acts  are  nothing;  nor  is  it  of  any  avail, 
in  their  eyes,  that  Texas,  by  her  act  of  1836, 
declared  the  Bravo  to  be  her  boundary,  and  was 
admitted  as  a  sovereign  State  of  this  IJnion  with 
that  declaration  fully  known  to  us,  and  anxious  to 
be  maintained  by  her.  I  quote  a  passage  from  the 
late  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  high  authority 
upon  this  question  of  boundary,  sustaining  the  fact 
that  Texas  has  maintained  her  jurisdiction  over 
this  territory.     He  says: 

"  From  the  Passo  del  Norte  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a 
distance  oi  a  few  hundred  miles,  a  single  fact  will  show 
what  little  force  will  be  necessary  to  its  defence.  It  was  ,i 
frontier  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  when  the  former  had 
but  an  inconsiderable  population — not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  at  tlie  utmost,  at  any  time — with  no 
standing  army,  and  but  very  few  irregular  troops;  yet,  for 
several  years  she  maintained  this  line  without  any,  except 
slight  occasional  intrusion  from  Mexico,  and  that,  too,  when 
Mexico  was  far  more  consolidated  in  her  power,  and  when 
revolutions  were  not  so  frequent,  and  her  money  resources 
were  far  greater  than  at  present,  if,  then,  Texas  alone, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  defend  that  frontier  for  so 
long  a  period,  can  any  man  believe  that  now,  when  she  is 
backed  by  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  now  that  Mexico 
is  exhausted,  defeated,  and  prostrated — I  repeat  can  any 
man  believe  that  it  would  involve  as  great  a  sacrifice  to  us 
of  men  and  money  to  defend  that  frontier  as  did  the  last 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  no  supporter  of  the  Administration 
in  this  war,  yet  he  cannot  dispute  the  Texan  claim 
to  this  territory.  But  why  need  I  quote  anything 
to  convince  gentlemen  who  seem  determined  to  see 
nothing  which  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  Admin- 
istration from  blame  ?  They  say  the  resolutions 
of  annexation  left  the  boundary  question  open, 
therefore  the  President  had  no  right  to  assume  the 


Bravo  as  the  line.  In  vain  we  insist  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive was  bound  to  know  no  other  line  until  a 
new  one  was  established  by  the  treaty-making 
power  of  this  Government,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Mexico.  Congress  had  no  power  to  declare 
what  was  the  line  of  Texas.  No  other  power  on 
earth  could  do  so  but  the  sovereign  State  of  Texas 
herself,  unless  Mexico  and  the  United  States  should 
establish  it  by  treaty.  But  Mexico  refused  to  treat. 
She  disdained  to  enter  into  negotiations  about  a 
paltry  strip  of  land,  when  she  claimed  an  empire. 
What  could  the  President  do  ?  Must  he  adopt  the 
line  claimed  by  Mexico  ?  Then  he  would  have 
retreated  to  the  Sabine.  He  had  no  alternative, 
when  Mexico  refused  to  negotiate,  but  to  assume 
the  line  which  the  sovereign  State  of  Texas  claimed 
when  she  entered  this  Confederacy.  But  all  this 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side.  They  can  see  no  shadow  of 
right  in  Texas  to  the  territory  claimed  by  her, and 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  case  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  their  own  Government.  It 
IS  utterly  incomprehensible  to  me,  that  gentlemen, 
with  all  the  facts  before  them,  can  find  nothing  in 
all  the  conduct  of  Mexico  to  reprehend.  Why  is 
it  so  ?  Is  it  that  party  spirit  has  obtained  complete 
mastery  in  the  minds  of  the  Opposition?  Has  it 
come  to  this,  that  gentlemen  care  not  how  much 
they  blacken  the  reputation  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  provided  tliey  can 
break  down  the  Administration  which  conducts 
it? 

We  might  well  suppose,  sir,  that  this  was  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  But  not  so.  I  well  remember 
when,  in  the  last  Congress,  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  not  now,  I  atn  sorry  to  say, 
rejoicing  in  the  distinctive  appellation  of  "  the  lone 
star"  which  he  then  bore,  made  a  labored  effort 
here  to  prove  thatMexico  had  been  guilty  of  no  spo- 
liations on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  or,  at  most, 
to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent — an  extent  far  less 
than  we  were  disposed  to  claim.  Yet  the  fact  was 
known  to  the  world;  it  had  been,  to  some  extent, 
acknowledged  by  Mexico  herself,  and  it  was  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  disputed,  until  this  gentleman 
arose  in  the  American  Congress  to  prove  that 
Mexico  had  done  us  little  harm  and  deserved  no 
chastisement  at  our  hands.  But  this  is  not  the 
last  link  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  denunciation  of 
our  own  Government,  which  has  extended  from 
the  beginning  of  this  difficulty  down  to  the  present 
hour,  and  which  I  fear  will  not  cease  till  the  Ides 
of  November  shall  have  passed.  No  occasion  has 
ever  been  lost  to  those  honorable  gentlemen,  for 
the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  arguments 
of  this  kind  in  derogation  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  But  the  last  and  most  extraordinary  stage 
of  this  proceeding — the  very  acme  and  crowning 
point  of  all  its  madness — has  been  reached  only 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

What  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of 
this  session?  Our  gallant  army,  by  the  bravest 
deeds  on  the  records  of  the  world,  had  cut  its  way 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  itself.  The  enemy  was  in- 
deed prostrate,  but  was  still  hostile  and  breathing 
vengeance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent called  upon  us  to  appropriate  money  and  au- 
thorize the  raising  of  men,  in  order  to  carry  the  war 
still  further  and  to  compel  Mexico  to  accept  terms 
of  honorable  peace.  But  what  has  been  the  course 
of  the  Opposition  ?  Have  they  adopted  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  President?  No!  The  same  argu- 
ments and  the  same  denunciations  of  our  own 
country  and  its  Government  have  been  continued, 
for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  operating  on  the 
Presidential  election.  Instead  of  voting  the  men 
and  money  demanded,  they  paused  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  war,  and  to  denounce  it  as  utterly 
unjust  in  its  commencement,  and,  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, looking  to  conquest  alone.  These  gentlemen 
proposed  nothing — they  did  nothing.  They  made 
no  movement  to  grant  men  and  money  tor  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  they  propose  to  withdraw  the  army,  or 
to  occupy  a  defensive  line.  '  In  short,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  do  nothing  to  end  the  war,  either  by 
striking  the  enemy  or.  abandoning  the  contest. 
Their  policy  has  been  to  talk,  and  not  to  act.  All 
their  efforts  seem  to  be  directed  to  one  point  only— 
10  throw  theresponsibilityofthe  war  on  their  own 
country,  and  to  brand  its  origin  with  disgrace. 
And  in  pursuing  this  apparent  design,  what  a  spec- 
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tacle  has  been  here  presenieU  to  the  world  !  An 
American  House  of  Representatives,  after  being 
engaged  for  nearly  two  years  in  a  war  prosecuted 
under  all  constitutional  and  legal  forms  of  authori- 
ty, and  prosecuted,  too,  by  the  aid  of  many  of 
these  gentlemen  voting  for  war  measures  after 
many  glorious  battles  had  been  fought,  and  after 
innumerable  towns  and  cities,  and  one-third  of  the 
enemy's  territory  had  been  taken, — this  House  of 
Representatives,  the  guardian  of  the  people's  wel- 
fare and  of  the  sacred  honor  of  the  country,  sol- 
emnly declares,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  that 
"the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  to  which  I  have  adverted 
cannot  be  denied.  We  may  differ  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  these  acts  and  the  inferences  to  be 
justly  drawn  from  them,  but  I  apprehend  that  no 
one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  such  has  been 
the  course  of  the  Opposition,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  struggle.  I  will  not  use  the  words 
which  have  been  so  often  quoted  and  commented 
on  in  this  House,  and  say,  that  by  this  course, 
gentlemen  have  given  "aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy."  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  expect  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  that  flood  of  denunciation  which 
has  been  poured  upon  the  author  of  this  phrase. 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  offensive"  to  the  feelings  of 
gentlemen  on  this  floor.  But,  sir,  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  me  for  stating  that  the  speeches  and  argu- 
ments of  gentlemen  here  have  been  echoed  through- 
out Mexico.  They  have  been  greedily  caught  up 
by  the  Mexican  newspapers;  they  have  been  free- 
ly scattered  among  the  armies  of  the  enemy;  they 
have  reached  the  Mexican  people  everywhere,  and 
have  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts.  And  now,  with- 
out the  use  o?  any  op[)robrious  terms,  I  ask  of 
honorable  gentlemen,  in  all  candor  and  honesty,  if 
these  things  coLild,  by  any  possibility,  fail  to  have 
a  serious  influence  upon  the  Mexican  Government 
and  people? — if  they  could  fail  to  give  them  hope 
and  courage,  obstinacy  and  perseverance?  1  ask 
if  they  could  fail  to  deepen  their  hatred  against 
us,  and  to  fix  their  determination  in  opposition  to 
an  advantageous  peace? 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  General 
Scott  had  left  the  United  States  for  Mexico,  and  it 
was  known  to  all  that  his  object  was  the  conquest 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Gentlemen  in  the  Opposition  here 
voted  men  and  money  to  ard  in  that  enterprise. 
Now,  suppose,  while  our  gallant  army  and  navy 
lay  before  Vera  Cruz,  bombarding  that  city  ; 
while  the  very  heavens  were  blazing  with  our  shells 
and  rockets,  and  our  balls  were  falling  like  a  de- 
structive hail-storm  upon  that  devoted  city;  sup- 
pose, by  some  invisible  agency,  you  could  have 
entered  a  dwelling — its  walls,  perhaps,  perforated 
by  ball  after  ball,  and  the  family  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  terror — and  laid  upon  the 
table  these  declarations  of  the  American  Congress; 
suppose  you  could  have  read  to  them  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  Senator,  "  meet  them  with 
bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves;"  suppose  at 
that  moment  you  could  have  informed  them  that  a 
majority  of  this  House  had  solemnly  voted  that  the 
war  was  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President;"  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  this  information  ?  The  very  chil- 
dren would  have  forgotten  their  fears,  and  would 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
"Courage,  my  countrymen!  Let  these  walls  crum- 
ble I — let  this  fair  city  fall ! — let  it  be  consumed  ! — 
let  it  be  razed  to  its  very  foundations! — let  us  per- 
ish I — but  let  us  never  surrender  to  the  northern 
tyrant,  who  tramples  upon  the  Constitution  of  his 
own  country,  in  order  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
ours!"  The  fearful  shell  by  their  side,  with  its 
fuse  burnt  to  the  socket,  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  its  destructive  effect  there  would  tmve 
served  only  to  spread  wider  and  deeper  the  fell 
purpose  of  revenge.  It  is  true,  you  did  not  furnish 
the  enemy  with  ammunition  to  be  used  on  the  field 
of  battle;  but  you  did  furnish  them  with  argu- 
ments to  be  used  in  the  councils  of  negotiation. 
You  did  indeed  vote  to  supply  our  army  with  the 
sword  and  the  gun;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  have 
done  everything  in  your  power  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  our  sword,  and  to  take  from  our  victories  tlie 
moral  force  they  were  calculated  to  exert,  leaving 
only  their  carnage  and  devastation,  to  rankle  and 
fester  in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  his  speech 


this  morning,  has  reiterated  the  charge  of  a  bargain 
between  the  President  and  Santa  Anna.  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  because  the  President  tells  us  it  is  not  true. 
But,  sir,  since  gentlemen  will  have  it  so,  let  us 
admit  that  such  a  bargain  was  made  while  Santa 
Anna  was  in  the  West  Indies.  In  pursuance  of 
this  alleged  understanding,  Santa  Anna  is  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Mexico,  and  is  soon  invested  with 
supreme  power.  *VIr.  Polk  calls  upon  Santa  Anna 
to  fulfill  hisengagement  and  make  the  advantageous 
treaty  he  had  promised.  How  do  you  suppose  the 
Mexican  General  would  have  replied?  "What!" 
hewould  have  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  have  the  au- 
dacity to  urge  thefulfillment  of  the  bargain  1  made 
in  Havana?  Why,  sir,  I  was  grossly  deceived. 
When  I  made  that  bargain,  I  thought  your  war 
was  just.  Your  Congress  voted  almost  unanimous- 
ly that  Mexico  had  begun  it,  and  I  saw  little  at 
that  time  to  contradict  this  assertion.  But  now, 
sir,  your  legislators — men  in  high  places — tell  me 
that  you,  yourself,  are  the  author  of  this  war. 
Your  Senators  tell  me  to  meet  you  'with  bloody 
hands  and  hospitable  graves;'  and  even  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  it  meets  again,  will  vote 
that  you  have  '  unnecessarily  and  unconstitution- 
ally' made  this  war.  And  do  you  expect  me  to 
keep  faith  with  such  a  traitor?  Never  !  away  !  I 
have  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scab- 
bard, and  ynu  shall  never  have  peace  while  a  drop 
of  blood  flows  in  my  veins!''  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  would  be  but  two  much  force  in 
this  supposed  reply  of  the  Mexican  President — 
a  force  drawn  legitimately  from  the  admissions, 
assertions,  and  arguments  of  American  statesmen 
in  this  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  is  after  all  this,  that  gentlemen  denounce  the 
President  for  not  giving  them  still  further  meaiis 
to  carry  on  their  notable  game  of  opposition — for 
not  opening  to  their  eyes  the  archives  of  the  State 
Department  and  exposing  to  the  view  of  the  world 
the  correspondence  of  our  Government  with  its 
minister,  when  in  the  capital  of  the  enemy  !  Sir, 
these  gentlemen  are  not  content  with  charging  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny  upon  their  government,  but 
they  are  desirous  of  ruthlessly  cutting  into  the 
very  vitals  of  the  country  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  discover  the  corruption  and  disease, 
regardless  of  the  danger  of  the  wound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  but  little  more  to  say. 
I  have  only  to  notice  that  mode  of  argument  which, 
from  the  plainest  indications  here,  is  to  be  the 
sequel,  and  the  fit  sequel  too,  to  all  that  I  have  now 
attempted  to  describe.  Some  of  these  honorable 
gentlemen  will  assert  here,  and  before  the  people, 
that  the  President,  in  the  late  treaty,  has  not  ac- 
complished his  boasted  object — has  not  obtained 
either  indemnity  for  the  past  or  security  for  the 
future;  in  short,  that  the  treaty  is  by  no  means  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country,  except  as  the  means  of 
escaping  from  a  very  odious  war.  But,  sir,  there 
will  be  a  thousand  voices  raised  to  maintain  the 
truth — a  thousand  tongues  and  pens  employed  to 
expose  and  denounce  the  false.  The  facts  which 
I  have  this  day  stated  shall  be  heard  throughout 
the  country,  to  the  utmost  borders  of  the  land. 
These  will  show  the  people  where  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  failure  in  this  adjustment  to  secure 
the  honor  and  just  interests  of  our  Government. 
For  everytliing  wrong  in  this  treaty,  gentlemen  of 
the  Opposition  will  be  held  largely  responsible; 
for  anything  right  or  good  in  it,  they  will  be  enti- 
tled'to  no  credit  whatever;  because  their  speecries 
and  conduct  have  tended  as  far  as  possible  to  [ire- 
vent  it.  What  could  the  President  do?  Impelled 
by  one  force  and  restrained  by  another,  what  could 
he  do  but  follow  the  law  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  and  go  between  the  two?  He 
had  asked  for  the  prompt  supply  of  men  and  mo- 
ney to  enable  him  the  more  effectually  to  subdue 
the  enemy  and  force  him  into  the  terms  demanded. 
Three  months  had  passed,  and  nothing  import- 
ant had  been  done — nothing  but  the  fulmination 
of  incessant  denunciation  against  the  Executive. 
Humbled  and  broken  as  Mexico  has  been,  does 
any  man  believe  that  the  transactions  in  this  Hall 
have  had  no  influence  upon  the  terms  of  this 
treaty?  Do  gentlemen  sufipose  they  will  not  op- 
erate upon  the  Mexican  Congress  in  their  action, 
when  it  shall  be  presented  to  them  for  ratification? 
We  cannot  doubt  it — they  have,  to  some  extent, 
controlled  the  conditions  of  peace.     Had  the  sug- 


gestions of  the  President  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  been  complied  with — had  the  infor- 
mation gone  forth  throughout  Mexico,  that  the 
American  Congress  had  promptly  voted  men  and 
money,  and  that  we  were  hastening  on  reinforce- 
ments to  push  the  war  yet  further,  who  can  doubt 
that  we  might  have  dictated  our  own  terms  ?  But 
far  different  from  this  have  been  the  reports  ema- 
nating from  this  Capitol,  and  far  different  has  been 
their  influence  upon  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

I  was  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
Mr.  Speaker;  not  because  it  was  such  as  might 
have  been  jirocured  if  Congress  had  done  what  I 
believed  to  be  its  duty,  but  because,  against  the 
determined  opposition  of  a  powerful  party  at  home, 
I  believed  it  to  be  the  best  there  was  any  prospect 
of  obtaining.  The  responsibility  for  any  failure, 
the  credit  due  for  anything  accomplished — these 
must  be  determined  by  the  award  of  the  sovereign 
people.  To  them  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit 
the  whole  question. 

At  the  same  time,  sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  the  vast  acquisitions  we  siiall  have 
made  if  this  treaty  shall  be  finally  consummated. 
For  a  comparatively  paltry  consideration  we  ob- 
tain a  magnificent  territory — an  emjiire  in  itself — 
as  great  in  extent  as  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
this  Union,  when  they  first  arose  and  broke  the 
bonds  of  the  mightiest  Power  on  this  globe.  We 
obtain  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  square 
iniles — more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  acres — 
the  sovereignty  over  which  would  of. itself  be  to 
us  invaluable,  even  if  there  should  not  be  one  acre 
of  public  land.  We  get  the  means  of  an  easy  and 
practicable  communication  to  the  Pacific,  with  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  harbors  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  the  occasion,  sir,  to  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  war  which  has  been  forced  upon 
us  by  the  enemy,  or  of  the  terms  of  peace  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  accept  by  the  Opposi- 
tion at  home.  I  am  satisfied  with  every  part  of 
this  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  now  attempted 
to  depict.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  with  all 
disadvantages  to  encounter,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  posterity  will  look  back  upon  it  as  reflecting 
glory  upon  the  present  Administration,  and.  as 
constituting  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  the  life 
of  our  beloved  country. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF   MR.-W.    STRONG, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  4,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  bill  further  to  supply  deficiencies 

in  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yearending  June 

30,  1848. 

Mr.  STRONG  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, though  entitled  a  bill  to  supply  deficiencies, 
in  fact  makes  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war  until  the  1st  of  July  next.  It  there- 
fore invites  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  policy 
which  should  be  adopted  in  the  future  conduct  of 
our  military  operations.  It  points  onward  to  the 
events  before  us,  and  calls  our  attention  from  the 
past  to  the  periocl  yet  in  the  future.  If  we  were  to 
judge  from  an  examination  of  the  course  which 
debate  has  taken  in  this  committee,  we  might  well 
conclude  that  the  object  for  which  we  are  assembled 
is  to  legislate  for  the  past.  Many  weeks  have  been 
spent  in  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  fault-finding 
with  the  chief  Executive,  in  the  impugnment  of  his 
motives,  and  censure  of  his  acts.  In  the  ardor  of 
partisan  discussion,  gentlemen  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  existence  of  any  other  period  than  the 
"days  gone  by."  But  however  unmindful  we 
may  be  of  it,  the  present  only  is  ours.  If  is  for 
the  present  and  the  future  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  act.  They,  and  they  only,  can  be  affected  by 
any  course  of  policy  which  we  may  adopt.  We 
are  in  a  state  of  war.  It  should  be,  and  doubtless 
is,  the  object  of  every  member  of  this  committee, 
to  restore  to  the  country  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  peace,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  honor  and 
with  justice.  How  this  is  to  be  eflTected  by  the 
imputation  to  the  President  of  falsehood,  of  un- 
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constitutionaJ  acts,  of  covert  designs,  and  dishonest 
motives,  I  am  nt  a  loss  to  discover.  Such  would 
not  he  the  course  which  we  should  pursue  in 
regard  to  other  tilings.  If  my  property  v/ere  in 
flames,  sad  indeed  v/ould  be  my  folly,  should  I  fold 
my  arms  and  refuse  to  make  any  effort  to  extin- 
guish them,  until  I  had  relieved  my  feelings  by 
denouncing  the  incendiary,  liowever  just  that  de- 
nunciation might  be.  Even  if  there  have  been  errors 
in  the  past,  the  time  for  inquiry  is  not  now.  When 
the  great  object  which  we  have  in  view  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  and  peace  once  more  reign 
within  all  our  borders,  the  time  for  scrutiny  will 
havecome,  and  then, sir,  it  will  not  only  be  timely, 
but  it  cannot  retard  the  attainment  of  the  object 
at  which  we  aim.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  consume  the  time  of  the  committee  by 
adverting  to  any  of  the  accusations  which  have 
been  made  against  the  President.  It  will,  indeed, 
become  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  some  past 
events,  for  a  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to 
guide  us  in  the  future.  My  great  object  is,  to  in- 
quire what  should  hereafier  be  our  course. 

A  fundamental  question  which  meets  us  at  the 
outset,  and  witiioul  the  determination  of  which  we 
cannot  act  uiiderstandingly,  is  this:  Is  thu  7i;ar  in 
which  tee  are  involved  a  just  one  tcpon  our  side  ?  Be- 
cause, if  it  is  not,  then  the  path  is  plain  before  us. 
We  should  retrace  oursleps,give  up  the  conquests 
which  we  have  already  made,  abandon  the  terri- 
tory now  in  our  possession,  and  tender  indemnity 
to  Mexico  for  the  wrongs  which  we  have  inflicted 
upon  her.  Sir,  I  want  no  pari  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  unjust  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ours 
is  the  side  of  right,  the  very  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  the  injuries  which  we  have  received  in  main- 
taining it,  give  us  rights  which  we  may  and  ought 
to  enforce. 

I  shall  therefore  briefly  inquire  which  of  the  two 
contending  parties,  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
hath  its  quarrel  just.  And,  sir,  this  seems  to  be 
hardly  debatable  ground.  We  upon  this  side  of 
the  Hal!  have  no  doubt  in  regard  to  it,  and  gentle- 
men upon  the  other  side  liave,  all  along  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  virtually  admitted  that  the  right 
is  with  us.  Even  the  famed  amendment  to  the 
resolution  passed  by  them  early  in  the  session, 
whilst  it  denounced  the  war  as  having  been  unne- 
cessarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent, carefully  avoided  denying  its  justice.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  How  could  gentle- 
men, who  doubted  the  justiceof  the  war, have  voted 
appropriations  for  its  prosecution  ?  Aid  thus  ren- 
dered is  no  equivocal  acknowledgment  of  its  right- 
fulness. .  I  speak  not  now  of  the  first  act  which 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  war.  I  do  not 
attach  the  same  importance  to  that  which  many  do, 
but  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the 
later  appropriations.  Nor  do  I  recollect  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  protracted  as  it 
has  been,  any  member  of  the  Whig  party  has  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  our  cause  in 
this  controversy,  until  within  a  short  time  past. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fisher] 
was  the  first.  He  has  been  followed  by  two  or 
three  others. 

But,  sir,  I  choose  to  look  beyond  the  opinions 
of  both  parties,  as  expressed  in  this  House,  as  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  complete  examination  of  the  subject  would  also 
require  a  vie  w  of  the  causes  of  complaint  which  we 
had  against  Mexico,  before  the  state  of  war  had 
existence.  I  have  not  time,  however,  for  a  discus- 
sion so  extended.  And  here,  sir,  I  desire  to  be 
understood  to  use  the  phrase  "  commencement  of 
the  war,"  not  as  referring  to  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities, but  to  the  "  slatm  belli"  itself.  It  is  clear 
that  one  may  exist  without  the  other.  If  a  declara- 
tion of  war  be  made  between  two  nations,  they  are 
immediately  in  a  stale  of  war,  before  a  blow  has 
been  given.  And  so  ihose  belligerent  nations, 
whose  armies  have  gone  into  winter  quarters,  and 
await  the  dawning  of  spring  to  renew  the  struggle, 
are  still  at  war.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  hostilities 
may  exist,  and  still  the  nations  be  at  peace.  The 
attack  upon  the  Caroline,  by  a  detachment  of  the 
British  army,  during  the  late  Canada  troubles,  and 
the  collision  of  the  Leopard  and  Chesapeake, 
unsanctioned  by  the  British  Government,  are  com- 
plete illustrations.  J\lii  inquiry,  therefore,  is,  how 
a  state  of  war  was  brought  into  existence  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  ? 
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At  the  time  when  the  joint  resolutions,  providing 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  were  under  considera- 
tion, distinguished  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side, 
avowed  that  such  annexation  was  "  ipso  facto" 
war;  that  it  exchanged  the  amicable  relations  then 
existing  between  us  and  Mexico,  into  a  state  of 
war.  If  they  were  then  correct^  (and  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  New  York,  who  addressed  the 
committee  a  few  days  since,  [Mr.  Duer,]  endorses 
that  averment,)  it  needed  no  formal  declaration  to 
create  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico;  nothing  but  the  passage  of  the  resolutions, 
or  at  least  the  consummation  of  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion. A  declaration  of  war  is  not  necessary  by 
both  parties.  If  France  were  to  declare  war  against 
this  country,  a  state  of  war  would  exist.  No  more 
would  be  required,  and  the  President,  without  the 
assent  of  Congress,  miglit  move  the  army,  though 
the  consequences  of  that  movement  should  be  colli- 
sion. This  will  not  be  denied.  Nor  is  any  formal 
declaration  necessary.  A  declaration  of  war  is 
nothing  more  than  a  public  avowal  that  war  exists. 
The  only  object  is  notice;  notice  to  the  foreign  foe 
that  he  may  offer  satisfaction,  and  notice  to  the 
subjects  of  the  war-declaring  power,  that  they  may 
remove  their  property  from  the  reach  of  the  enemy, 
and  cease  to  trade  or  hold  intercourse  with  them. 
The  practice  is  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  who, 
after  having  declared  war  in  their  Senate,  and  thus 
given  notice  at  home,  sent  a  herald  to  the  confines 
of  the  enemy's  territory  to  give  notice  there.  Well, 
sir,  the  annexation  resolutions  became  a  law; 
Texas  was  annexed;  she  took  shelter  under  our 
Constitution,  merged  her  nationality  into  ours,  and 
became  an  integral  part  of  this  great  Confederacy. 
Now,  so  far  as  gentlemen  on  tiie  other  side  have 
expressed  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
they  are  estopped  from  averring  that  anything  else 
than  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  cause  or  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  slate  of  war, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. 

But  Mexico  has  also  closed  her  mouth.  She 
has  uniformly  taken  the  same  ground,  and  her  acts 
have  been  consistent  with  her  declarations.  She 
never  pretended  that  the  order  of  the  13th  .Janu- 
ary, ]846,  nor  even  the  march  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  or  even  of  hostilities.  That  is  all  an  after- 
thought— an  American  defence  of  Mexico,  which 
she  has  never  adopted.  She  uniformly  claimed 
the  whole  of  Texas  up  to  the  Sabine — never  made 
any  distinction  in  her  claims  between  the  territory 
east,  and  that  west  of  the  river  Nueces.  But  I 
turn  to  her  public  declarations.  Notwithstanding 
her  long  silence  in  regard  to  her  claims  upon  Texas, 
the  moment  annexation  to  this  country  be^an  to 
be  publicly  discussed,  she  assumed  an  offensive 
attitude.  On  the  23d  of  August,  A.  D.  1843,  her 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  announced  to  our  min- 
ister in  Mexico  that — 

"  Ttie  Moxiciin  Gnveriinient  wiH  consider  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  passage 
of  an  act  for  the  incorporating  of  Texas  into  the  territory  of 
the  United  Stales;  the  certainty  of  the  fact  being  sufiicieni  for 
the  proclamation  of  war,  leaving  to  the  civilized  world  to 
determine  in  regard  to  tlie  justice  of  the  Mexican  nation,  in 
a  struggle  which  it  has  been  so  far  from  provoking." 

What  is  this  but  notice  that  a  state  of  war  would 
exist  between  the  two  nations  immediately  after 
and  consequent  upon  the  passage  of  such  an  act  ? 
On  the  3d  of  November  following.  General  Al- 
monte, the  Mexican  minister  to  this  country, 
made  the  following  communication  to  our  Govern- 
ment : 

"  Such  a  measure,  (the  annexation  of  Texas,)  if  carried 
into  efTect,  cannot  be  considered  by  Mexico  in  any  other 
aspect  than  as  direct  aggresssion.  *  »  *  *  * 
And  lie  (Almonte)  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his 
Government,  that  on  sanction  being  piven  by  the  Executive 
of  the  Union  to  the  incorporatln;;  of  Texas  into  the  United 
States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  ended,  seeing  that,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives  in- 
formation of  that  fact." 

And  Bocanegra  afterwards,  in  a  circular  address- 
ed to  foreign  Powers,  calls  the  act  providing  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  "  a  declaration  of  war 
between  the  two  nations."  These  are  official  com- 
munications addressed  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  What  are  they  all  but  a  contingent  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Mexico,  a  declaration  dependent 
upon  a  contingency  which  afterwards  happened .' 
And  how  can  Mexico  say,  that  as  soon  as  annexa- 


tion was  completed,  a  slate  of  war  did  not  exist? 
She  never  did  say  so.  Yet  the  honorable  gentleman 
fiom  New  York,  [Mr.  Duer,]  while  he  concedes 
the  existence  of  warlike  relations,  asserts  that 
Mexico  elected  peace.  This  he  infers  from  her 
subsequent  agreement  to  receive  a  commissioner 
to  make  propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  diffi- 
culties. But  where  does  the  gentleman  learn  that 
such  consent,  or  even  the  reception  of  such  an 
a^^ent,  is  inconsistent  with  the  continued  existence 
of  a  state  of  war?  I  take  issue  with  him  upon  this 
assertion,  that  Mexico  elected  peace.  So  far  from 
it  has  she  been,  that  she  never  disavowed  these 
official  declarations  made  to  our  GoverniTient,  but 
repeated  and  reiterated  them  again  and  again,  and 
persisted  in  the  assertion  of  her  right  to  the  whole 
of  Texas.  On  the  12th  of  June,  A".  D.  1844,  Santa 
Anna,  then  President  of  Mexico,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  declared — 

"That Mexico  was  resolved  again  to  undertake  the  cam- 
paign against  Texas,  for  which  he  held  in  readiness  a  large 
army." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  A.  D.  1845,  after  the  final 
passage  of  the  annexation  resolutions,  Almonte,  in 
an  address  to  this  Government,  denominates  it  "  an 
'act  of  aggression  the  most  unjust  which  can  be 
'  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  namely, 
'  thatof  despoilinga  friendly  nation  like  Mexico  of 
'  a  considerable  portion  of  her  territory."  He  then 
demanded  his  passport.^,  and  left.  All  amicable 
relations  were  broken  off  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. On  the  4th  of  June,  A.  D.  1S45,  General 
Herrera,  who  had  then  become  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, issued  a  proclamation  "  that  the  law  of  the 
'  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  annexation  of 
'  Texas,  does  in  nowise  destroy  the  rights  which 
'  Mexico  has,  a7id  will  enforce  upon  that  depart- 
'ment."  But  still  more.  About  one  month  later, 
on  the  12th  of  July,  A.  D.  1845,  the  following  or- 
ders were  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government : 

"  Office  or  War  and  Marine, 

"  Section  of  Operations. 

"  The  United  States  have  consummated  the  perfidy  again.st 
Mexico  by  sanctioning  the  decree  which  declares  the  annex- 
ation of  the  department  of  Texas  to  that  Republic.  The  in- 
justice of  that  usurpation  is  apparent,  and  Mexico  cannot 
tolerate  such  a  grave  injury  without  making  an  effort  to 
prove  to  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  her  ability  to 
cause  her  rights  to  be  respected.  With  this  object,  the  Su- 
preme Government  ha^  re.-olved  upon  a  declaration  of  war 
against  that  Power,  seeing  that  our  forbearance,  instead  of 
being  received  as  a  proof  of  our  friendly  disposition,  has 
been  interpreted  into  an  acknowledged  impossibility  on  our 
part  to  carry  on  a  successful  war. 

"  Such  an  error,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
advantageous  to  Mexico,  because,  suddenly  abandoning  its 
pacific  attitude,  it  will  to-morrow  communicate  to  Congress 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  its  citi- 
zens to  sustain  the  dignity  of  Ihe  nation  and  the  integrity  of 
its  territory,  now  treacherously  attacked.  In  utter  disregard 
of  all  guarantees  recognized  iti  this  enlightened  age. 

"  You  will  readily  api)reciale  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  necessity  of  preparing  llie  troops  under  your 
command  to  march  towards  any  point  wUich  may  require 
protection  against  these  most  unjust  aggressions.  I  am  di- 
rected by  the  Provisional  President  to  enjoin  you,  as  genernl- 
in-chief  of  your  division,  and  as  a  citizen  of  this  Republic, 
to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  repel  those  who  seek  the 
ruin  of  Mexico.  The  Government  is  occupied  In  covering 
the  deficient  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  collecting  the 
necessary  means,  so  that  nothing inay  be  wanting  to  those 
whose  glory  it  will  be  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  of  their 
country. 

•'  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  for  your  intelligence, 
and  to  direct  your  conduct. 

"  God  and  ilberty  !  GARCIA  CONDE. 

"Mexico,  July  12,  1845." 

Notice  of  the  existence  of  war  had,  anterior  to 
that  time,  been  given  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  notice  to  the  Mexican  people.  At  this  time, 
General  Taylor  was  not  even  at  Corpus  Christi. 
Does  this  look  like  an  election  of  peace?  No,  sir. 
It  is  but  confirmation  of  what  she  had  before  de- 
clared. True,  the  United  States  chose  not  thus  to 
regard  it.  We  did  not  take  up  the  glove  thus 
thrown  down.  But  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
position  which  Mexico  assumed.  True,  .she  did 
not  commence  liostilities  at  once.  She  probably 
delayed  with  the  lingerinff  hope  that,  though  pro- 
visio'n  had  been  made  for  it,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  never  be  consummated.  The  admin- 
istration of  Herrera  was,  however,  overthrown, 
and  the  avowed  cause  of  the  revolution  which  dis- 
placed him  was,  that  his  measures  were  not  suffi- 
ciently hostile  against  the  United  States.  Paredes 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  pledged  to  a  still  more 
offensive  policy  towards  this  Government,  bnortly 
afier  his  accession,  he  published  a  manifesto  ex- 
planatory of  his  purposes.     This  paper  is  relied 
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upon  and  cited  as  proof  that  Mexico  chose  not  to 
consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  producing  a 
state  of  war. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
CoLLAMER,]  to  whose  .''peech  I  listened,  and  which 
I  have  since  read  with  much  interest,  urged  this 
argument  with  great  force.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  perceive  how  such  a  manifesto,  corresponding 
as  it  does  with  one  of  our  Presidential  inaugural 
addresses,  can  be  considered  as  a  retraxit  of  the 
formal  declarations  before  that  time  made  to  the 
United  States  Government.  It  was  no  act,  no  de- 
claration of  Mexico;  and  if  it  had  been,  it  was 
certainly  no  disavowal  of  her  antecedent  acta — only 
a  domestic  document,  of  which  we  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  even  knowledge.  But  the  mani- 
festo itself,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  as 
hostile  in  its  terms  as  any  of  the  papers  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded.  True,  Paredes  says  he 
has  not  the  power  to  declare  war,  though  Herrera, 
on  the  12th  of  July  preceding,  had  claimed  it. 
True,  he  declared  that  Mexico  had  not  committed 
and  would  not  commit  aggressions  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  only  repel  force  by  force;  but  he 
also  declared  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  ag- 
gression, and  that  was  to  be  repelled  by  force. 
Let  me  advert  to  some  extracts  from  this  mani- 
festo: 

"  On  resuming,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  heavy 
responsibihty  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  tlie  nation  during 
ashort  period,  I  deteimined  resolutely  to  change  its  policy 
from  the  weak  and  pernicious  system  of  t(^inporizing.  which 
has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, notwithstanding  the  perfidy  with  which  that  Government 
prepared  for  the  occupation  of  Texas,  *  *  *  and 
the  insidious  act  by  which  it  incorporated  one  of  our  depart- 
ments with  its  own  Confederacy.  *  *  *  'phe 
Mexican  Government  having  be^n  despoiled  of  the  rich  and 
extensive  territory  of  Texas,  which  has  always  belonged  to 
her  in  virtue  of  acts  of  the  s\ipreme  authority  of'lhe  neighbor- 
ing Republic,  and  this  latter  having  shown  a  disposition  to 
appropriate  to  itself  some  of  our  frontier  departments,  the 
Mexican  nation  is  bound  to  protest,  has  protested,  and  I  now 
protest  in  her  name,  that  we  will  never  recognize  the  Ameri- 
can banner  floating  on  the  soil  of  Texas;  that  we  will  defend 
our  invaded  territory;  and  that  we  will  never  suffer  new 
conquests  to  be  made,  or  new  usurpations,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  *  *  *  I  have  not  the 
right  to  declare  war.  It  is  for  the  august  Congress  of  the 
nation,  as  soon  as  they  assemble,  to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  arc  involv- 
ed." He  also  speaks  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  "that 
the  relations  between  the  two  Republics  had  not  sutfered  any 
disturbance  by  the  definite  act  of  the  annexation  of  Texas." 

This  is  certainly  a  singular  mode  of  converting 
a  state  of  war  into  one  of  peace.  This  manifesto 
was  issued  in  April,  1846.  Texas  had  then  been 
admitted  as  a  State  into  this  Union.  The  timefor 
temporizing  had  past,  that  for  hostilities  had  come. 
Even  then  Paredes  had  assembled  a  large  army  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  assertion  of  a  right  to 
the  whole  of  Texas;  and  the  destination  of  that 
army,  as  avowed  in  the  Mexican  journals,  was  to 
plant  their  national  flag  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
Sabine.  No  matter  what  her  declarations  were, 
Mexico  must  be  supposed  to  have  designed  what 
heracts  indicated.  Now,  sir,  in  such  circumstances, 
was  there  anything  unjust  towards  Mexico  in  our 
taking  her  at  her  word  ?  in  believing  that  when  she 
spoke  of  an  existing  state  of  war  between  the  two 
Republics,  and  tiireatened  invasion,  she  meant 
what  she  said?  And  how  can  Mexico  assign  any 
other  cause  or  period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  than  that  she  has  always  assigned,  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas?  But  the  estoppel  of  Mexico  will 
be  still  more  apparent  if  we  follow  her  a  few  days 
longer.  On  the  18th  of  April,  A.  D.  1846,  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  publication  of  his  mani- 
festo, and  xcilhmit  any  other  declaralion  of  loar  than 
that  ivhich  Mexico  had  before  made  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  described,  Paredes  ordered  hostilities  to  be 
commenced.  He  wrote  to  General  Arista,  then  in 
command  of  tlie  army  of  the  north,  the  army  of 
invasion,  that  it  was  "  indispensable  that  hostilities 
should  be  commenced,"  antl  orders  him  to  "  take 
the  initiative."  Now,  either  he  then  knew  of  the 
inarch  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  or  he  did  not;  if  he  did,  then  in 
his  estimation  that  march  was  no  act  of  hostilities, 
for  they  were  yet  to  be  commenced — not  the"  ini- 
tiative," for  that  was  yet  to  betaken;  if  he  did 
not,  then  the  march  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  or  of  hostilities.  Am 
I  not  warranted,  then,  in  asserting  that  Mexico 
has  closed  her  mouth,  and  forever  debarred  herself 
from  alleging  that  her  own  choice  did  not  produce 
the  state  of  war,  and  that  she  had  any  just  cause 


for  assuming  the  position  which  she  did,  unless 
her  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas  ?  And  if,  by  the  position  in  which  she  placed 
herself  by  the  declarations  she  made,  and  by  her 
military  movements  all  corresponding,  she  induced 
us  to  anticipate  an  attack,  (which  is,  however,  de- 
nied,) was  not  ourjCourse  equally  consistent  with 
right  as  with  prudence? 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  the 
question  as  between  the  two  belligerent  nations; 
1  have  not  adverted  to  the  course  of  our  Chief 
Executive.  That  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  justice  of  our  cause  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is 
wholly  a  domestic  affair,  a  question  between  the 
people  of  this  country  and  their  agent.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  addressed  the 
committee  some  time  since,  [Mr.  Fisher,]  and 
who,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  declare  our  cause  un- 
just, arrived  at  his  conclusion  by  a  most  singular 
course  of  reasoning.  Looking  at  the  acts  of  the 
President,  through  the  distorting  medium  of  par- 
tisan feeling,  he  concludes,  in  the  language  of  the 
famous  amendment,  that  the  war  was  unnepessari- 
ly  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  him,  and  there- 
fore it  is  unjust.  A  more  palpable  fallacy  never 
existed.  If  the  gentleman  could  prove  (what  can 
never  be  done)  that  the  course  of  the  President  was 
wholly  indefensible,  that  he  unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally begun  the  war,  he  would  not  have 
advanced  one  step  towards  establishing  its  injus- 
tice. If  the  order  of  the  13th  of  January,  1846, 
were  notoriously  in  the  face  of  a  constitutional 
provision,  our  course  might  still  be  right.  Sup- 
pose that,  without  the  least  provocation,  France 
should  land  an  invading  army  upon  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  President,  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress,  should  borrow  money  on  the 
faith  of  the  Government,  and  leaving  our  troops 
unemployed,  should  raise  a  new  army  to  repel  the 
invader,  his  acts  would  be  unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutional; but  who  would  say  we  were  unjust  in 
our  conflict  with  France? 

But  I  return  to  the  question  more  immediately 
before  us.  Is  the  defence  of  Mexico  tenable  ?  Is' 
it  any  justification  to  her  for  placing  the  two  coun- 
tries in  a  slate  of  war,  and  for  assuming  a  position 
and  adopting  a  course  which  ultimately  and  inevi- 
tably led  to  actual  collision  ?  Texas  was  annexed: 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  or 
expediency  of  that  measure.  In  regard  to  that, 
there  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  difi'erence  of 
opinion.  But  the  deed  was  done,  Texas  became 
one  with  us,  and  with  us  she  will  ever  remain. 
No  day  dreamer  ever  contemplates  a  future  sepa- 
ration. Yet  it  is  no  liard  task  to  show  that  this 
was  no  valid  reason  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  much  less  a  justification  for  a  declaration 
of  war,  or  for  her  giving  notice  of  its  existence, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration.  Years  had 
she  occupied  in  useless  efforts  to  reduce  Texas  to 
subjection,  but  she  had  striven  in  vain.  And,  sir, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  efforts  were 
not  all  unjustifiable  aggression.  To  the  present 
Mexican  Government,  Texas  never  owed  allegi- 
ance. She  had  submitted  to  the  constitution  of 
1824,  and  to  that  she  remained  loyal  while  it  exist- 
ed. But  when  that  was  overthrown,  in  1835,  she 
owed  no  allegiance  to  any  new  government  built 
upon  its  ruins.  Should  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution be  destroyed,  and  a  monarchy  take  its  place, 
without  the  consent  of  Pennsylvania,  what  would 
be  said  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  that  Slate  to  its  do- 
minion ?  But  however  this  may  be,  all  the  efforts 
of  Mexico  to  subjugate  Texas  ended  in  complete 
discomfiture.  Her  armies  were  dispersed,  her  chief 
executive  and  military  officer  captured,  and  (pow- 
erless to  continue  the  war)  for  seven  years  she 
remained  inactive,  making  no  further  attempt  at 
subjugation;  and  probably  she  never  would  have 
made  another  trial,  had  not  annexation  been  pro- 
posed. Meanwhile  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  Texas,  and  with  it  her  right  to 
form  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  herself  as  she  thought  proper.  What,  then, 
were  the  rights  of  Mexico  ?  Sir,  she  had  no  right 
to  say  that  the  sword  should  devour  forever.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  wide-spread  condemnation 
bestowed  upon  Spain  for  herobstinate  perseverance 
in  asserting  her  claims  upon  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  republics  ?    But  I  am  needlessly  sustain- 


I  ingwhatisgenerally  admitted.  If  confirmation  were 
!  necessary,  I  mightappeal  toadistinguished Senator 
i  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster,]  who,  after 
:  having  opposed  the  a)mexalion  of  Texas,  denied 
j  that  it  was  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico, 
j  Well,  if  it  was  not,  the  only  justification  which  she 
I  has  ever  set  up  for  thus  placing  the  two  nations  in 
I  a  state  of  war,  for  maintaining  sd  long  a  hostile 
j  position,  and  for  pursuing  a  course  which  precipi- 
tated hostilities,  is  swept  from  beneath  her  feet. 
'.The  injustice  of  the  war  is  hers,  the  justice  ours; 
for  a  war  cannot  be  unjust  on  both  sides  in  its 
commencement,  though  indefensible  acts  may  be 
committed  by  each  party  in  its  prosecution.      (Vat- 
:  tel,  book  3,  section  39.) 

[      1  come  now  to  the  second  object  which  I  have 
1  proposed  to  myself.      If,  by  the  injustice  of  Mex- 
!  ICO,    we  have  been  subjected  to  the  expenses  and 
!  losses   attendant  upon    a  war,  we  have  a  moral 
and  an  acknowledged  right  to  indemnity,  to  reim- 
!  bursement  of  the  cost,  to  satisfaction  for  antecedent 
injuries,  and  to  security  against  future  aggression. 
I  This  was  early  avowed  by  the  President  as  the 
I  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  contest.     In  his 
;  annual  message  to  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  at 
its  second  session,  he  said:  "  the  war  will  be  pros- 
'  ecuted  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace, 
i  '  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
j  'ses  of  the  war. "  This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nations.     (  Valttl,  book  3, 28  and  136.) 
I  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  extent  to  which  our  claims 
for  indemnity  should   be  exacted.     There  is  no 
earthly  tribunal  which   can  adjudicate  upon   the 
[  disputes   of  nations,  or  determine   the   extent  of 
;  their  rights.     In  every  war,  that  must  be  left  to 
!  the  enlightened  sense  of  justice  of  the  victorious 
j  party.     I  would  that  such  may  be  the  principles 
1  by  which  our  claims  upon  Mexico  may  be  settled 
— ;justice  to  ourselves,  justice,  even  magnanimity, 
1  towards  Mexico.     As  with  individuals,  so  it  is 
j  with  nations;  "  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  do 
wrong."     I  appreciate,  too,  the  tremendous  evils 
I  which  the  continuance  of  war  imposes,  even  upon 
;  the  conquering  nation.     I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
'  loss  of  life.     The  bones  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
townsmen  lie  in  Mexican  graves.     I  appreciate  the 
distress  of  families,  the  accumulation  of  national 
;  debt,  the  increased  burden  of  taxes,  the  derange- 
ment of  trade,  and,  more  than  all,  the  deep  and 
lasting  injury  to   public  morals.     I  would   avert 
I  these  evils  from  the  country  so  soon  as  it  may  be 
with  honor  and  with  justice. 

But  it  has  been  argued,  that  indemnity  cannot 
1  be  obtained,  neither  in  money,  nor  in  territory, 
;  nor   in   any  other  way.     Pecuniary  indemnity  is 
,  not,  indeed,  within  the  power  of  Mexico.     But. I 
I  dissent  from  the  proposition,  that  it  cannot  be  se- 
cured in  territory.    The  argument  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  to  whose  able  speech  I 
have  already  alluded,  was,  that  the  lands  in  Mex- 
ico have  all  been  sold,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
private  owneis;  and  as  we  do  not  make  war  upon 
private  individuals,  only  upon  the  Government, 
therefore  the  acquisition  of  territory  would  give  us 
I  no  ownership  of  land  which  could  be  sold, and  with 
the  proceeds  of  which  our  treasury  might  be  re- 
i  plenished.     I  shall  not  differ  with  him  in  this  po- 
j  sition.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  very 
little  unappropriated  land  in  Mexico,  and  certainly 
!  none  other  can  be  sold.     All  this  may  be  granted, 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  indemnity  may  not 
!  be  secured  in   the  acquisition  of  territory.     That 
is  a  very  partial  view  of  what  is  intended  by  the 
term  indemnity.     The  President,  though  he  has 
recommended  the  retention  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Californias,  has  never  said  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  from  the  sales  of  land. 
That  is  the  least  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  territorial  enlargement.    But  is  the  acquisition 
of  sovereignty   nothing — that  sovereignty  which 
shall  place  in  the   hands  of  our  Government  all 
the  revenues  of  the  acquired  territory,  all  its  emi- 
nent domain,  and  the  control  of  all  its  rivers,  and 
harbors,  and  public  highways?  Sir,  sovereignty,  and 
sovereignty  alone,  is  what,  in  all  modern  limes,  has 
been  obtained  for  indemnity, and  has  everbeen  con- 
sidered of  priceless  value.     History  is  full  of  such 
cases.    For  hundreds  of  years  indemnity  in  the  fee 
simple  of  land  has  been  impossible  in  Europe.  Mere 
sovereignty  over  Northern   Mexico  would   bring 
with  it  the  right  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
open  to  us  a  new  and  wide  market' for  our  agri- 
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ciillural  and  manufacun-ed  productions,  would  en- 
large our  commercial  privileges,  and  give  us  the 
untold  advantage  of  tlie  possession  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  other  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Suppose  that  the  fee  simple  of  not  one 
acre  of  land,  and  only  simple  sovereignty  had  been 
obtained  by  the  convention  vi^itli  France  of  1803, 
would  not  Louisiana  have  been  cheaply  purchased? 
Did  not  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  undisturbed  controlof  its  mouth,  add  infinitely 
more  to  our  national  wealth  than  all  the  cost  of 
Louisiana?  I  do  not  say  that  New  Mexico  and 
the  Californias  would  be  equally  valuable,  but  that 
certainly  is  an  erroneous  view  which  does  not  look 
beyond  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  which  can  dis- 
■cern  no  value  except  in  the  proceeds  of  its  sales. 
And  even  if  all  the  land  in  Northern  Mexico  be  in 
the  hands  of  private  ovi^ners,  how  can  it  be  gravely 
argued,  (hat  it  is  beyond  being  the  means  of  in- 
demnity to  us? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  told  us  of  its  barren  rocks  and  hills, 
and  colored  deep  his  picture.  1  have  not  the  time 
to  follow  him.  All  that  he  has  said  might  with 
«qual  propriety  have  been  spoken  of  his  own  na- 
tive New  England  two  hundred  years  ago. 
t  But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
among  other  objections  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, has  urged,  that  if  we  conquer  Mexico,  we 
are  bound  to  pay  her  debts.  How  this  might  be, 
if  the  whole  of  Mexico  were  conquered  and  retain- 
ed, it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  No  such  thinf 
is  proposed.  But  I  am  utterly  unable  to  perceive 
any  cogency  in  the  argument  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  founded,  as  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
part;  and  indeed  I  doubt  whether  it  be  correct  in 
any  case,  when  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
country  is  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty,  as  a  just 
indemnity.  If  we  obtain  any  part  of  Mexico,  it 
will  be  as  a  compensation  for  injuries  received,  as 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  in  discharge  of  an  obligation. 
Upon  what  principle,  then,  can  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  Mexico,  or  any  of  its  departments,  be 
claimed  of  us?  It  is,  at  most,  but  the  case  of  two 
creditors  of  a  common  debtor,  the  one  obtaining 
payment  of  his  debt.  Is  he  under  any  legal  or 
moral  obligation  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  the  other 
creditor,  even  though  he  should  exhaust  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor  in  obtaining  his  own?  "  Vigi- 
landbus  non  dormientihus  favet  lex,"  is  as  well  a 
principle  of  morals  as  of  law.  The  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  for  which  the  gentleman  contends 
would  be  eminently  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
•world.  A  national  debt  may  be  far  beyond  the 
value  of  its  property  and  sovereignty.  With  such 
a  debt  a  nation  might  commit  aggressions  upon  its 
neighbors  with  comparative  impunity,  without  the 
fear  of  being  called  upon  to  make  indemnity. 

But  it  is  said  the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  we  have  been  referred  to  Vattel, 
book  2d,  sec.  203,  where  that  v/riter  remarks,  "  for 
aconqu«ror  to  refuse  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  country 
which  he  has  subdued,  would  be  robbing  the  cred- 
itors with  whom  he  is  not  at  war."  Now,  sir, 
upon  this  I  remark,  that  Vattel  was  but  a  commen- 
tator, and  his  assertion,  though  entitled  to  great 
respect,  is  not  authority.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  he  is  speaking  of  conquest  of  territory, 
without  reference  to  rights  to  indemnity,  or  to  the 
object  for  which  the  conquest  is  made,  and  his 
whole  argument  is  embraced  in  the  simple  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  quoted.  But  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  principle.  V/hat  are 
the  laws  of  nations?  They  are  the  laws  of  nature 
applied  to  nations,  and  exhibited  in  the  usages  of 
modern  civilized  governments.  Not  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  only  those  which  have  found  a  place 
in  national  usage.  I  need  not  say  that  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  in  the  laws  of  nature  for  any  such 
liability  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  government,  a  part 
of  whose  territory  has  been  acquired  in  satisfaction 
of  an  injury.  And  no  such  usage  has  ever  existed 
among  nations.  I  exclude,  of  course,  cases  of 
purchase  of  territory  or  sovereignty,  where  the 
stipulations  of  the  contract  may  be  infinitely  vari- 
ous. I  speak  only  of  acquisition  by  conquest  or 
treaty,  or  both,/o?-  indemnity,  or  as  payment  of 
prior  indebtedness.  Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  gentle- 
men who  maintain  this  doctrine,  to  show  us  even 
one  instance  in  which  such  a  liability  has  been  re- 
cognized, one  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
Wereit  possible  for  them  to  respond  to  the  appeal, 


one  would  not  constitute  an  usage.  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  none  such  is  to  be  found.  No  one  such  exists, 
standing  even  in  solitary  loneliness,  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  the  past.  Vattel,  indeed,  in  support  of 
his  position,  has  referred  to  one  case  as  authority, 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont  has 
adverted  to  it  for  the  same  purpose.     He  says: 

"  When  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Silesia,  the  debts  which  Silesia  owed  to  Eiij;- 
lishiiion  were  demanded  of  hiiii  by  the  King  :of  Enslaiid, 
and  after  some  shufiliiic  and  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  ho 
was  constrained  to  pay  them." 

And  this  is  the  only  case  found  to  support  the 
doctrine.  But  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Prussian  acquisition  of  Silesia  will  show  that 
it  warrants  no  such  conclusion  as  has  been  drawn 
from  it.  Prior  to  the  year  1742,  Frederick  11., 
King  of  Prussia,  had  suddenly,  and  without  pro- 
vocation, commenced  an  offensive  war  with  the 
Clueen  of  Hungary,  and  had  overrun  Upper  and 
Lower  Silesia,  and  a  part  of  Bohemia.  The  war 
was  continued  for  some  time,  with  alternate  suc- 
cess, when,  through  the  intervention  of  England, 
the  treaty  of  Breslau  was  formed,  in  the  year  1742. 
England,  at  that  time,  occupied  a  semi-hostile 
position  to  Prussia.  The  Earl  of  Hynford,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Q,ueen 
of  Hungary  in  concluding  the  treaty.  By  it  she 
ceded  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  to  Frederick  II., 
and,  in  return,  among  other  things,  he  covenant- 
ed to  pay  those  sums  of  money  which  London  mer- 
chants had  lent  to  the  former  emperor,  and  for 
which  the  revenues  of  Silesia  had  been  specifically 
pledged.  The  title  was  not  obtained  by  conquest. 
No  conquest  had  been  made.  The  treaty  was 
signed  ^'flagrante  hello,""  while  hostilities  were  in 
active  progress.  Frederick  did  not  even  set  up  a 
title  by  conquest;  all  was  obtained  by  the  treaty 
of  Breslau.  The  liability  to  pay  the  debts  was  a 
voluntary  one,  not  imposed  upon  Frederick  as  a 
result  of  his  conquest,  but  assumed  by  the  treaty 
contemporaneously  with  the  cession  of  Silesia. 
How  this  can  be  regarded  as  an  authority  for  the 
doctrine  which  Vattel  assumes,  no  man  can  per- 
ceive. Had  the  engagement  to  pay  the  English 
debts  been  entered  into  after  the  cession,  the  case 
would  liave  been  more  in  point.  But  its  history 
shows  that  it  was  a  mere  purchase,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  debts  a  part  of  the  consideration 
paid;  anything  else  than  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  liability  arising  from  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
just  claims.  I  feel  warranted,  therefore,  in  une- 
quivocally denying  the  doctrine,  that  if  we  obtain 
any  part  of  Mexico,  we  take  with  it  a  responsibili- 
ty for  her  debts.  The  position  is  utterly  ground- 
less, sustained  by  no  reason,  supported  by  no 
precedent. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  now  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  our  right  to  indemnity  from 
Mexico,  and  the  possibility  of  its  attainment.  It 
has,  however,  been  objected  by  honorable  gentle- 
men upon  the  other  side,  that  such  has  not  been 
the  object  for  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted, 
that  such  has  not  been  the  design  of  the  President; 
that  notwithstanding  his  avowals,  there  has  been 
a  paramount  purpose  concealed  beliind  all  his  pro- 
fessions, to  consult  his  own  fame  by  extending  our 
territorial  limits,  and  that  without  regard  to  the 
equity  of  measures  by  which  it  might  be  accom- 
plished. Sir,  the  imputation  of  a  motive  so  un- 
worthy should  not  lightly  be  made.  lt»can  only 
come  from  a  mind  prevertcd  by  its  own  suspicions, 
and  earnestly  seeking  food  for  jealousy.  Yet,  it  is 
argued  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  Mr.  Trist  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  "  sine  qua  non"  of  peace  that  we 
should  have  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  but  were  willing  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  for  all  that  they  are  worth  beyond  our  just 
claims.  The  conclusion  deduced  from  this  is,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  President  was  to  compel  the 
Mexican  Government  to  sell  a  part  of  their  coun- 
try. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  indemnity 
in  money  is  conceded  to  be  impossible.  Long 
ago  Mexico  had  failed  to  pay  the  miserable  sum 
acknowledged  by  her  own  treaty  to  be  due  to  us. 
How  much  less  her  ability  now  ?  If  compensation 
is  to  be  made  in  territory,  there  is  an  obvious  pro- 
priety in  our  claiming  the  cession  of  that  which  is 
adjacent  to  ours;  and  claiming  by  political  as  well 
as  natural  boundaries.     And  if,  in  so  doing,  more 


should  be  obtained  than  is  due  to  an  honest  satis- 
faction for  our  wrongs,  and  we  pay  for  the  excess, 
is  it  less  indemnity  for  that?  Apply  to  it  an  illus- 
tration dei'ived  from  an  occurrence  not  unknown 
in  private  life.  Two  farmers  own  adjoining  plan- 
tations. One  has  a  just  claim  upon  the  other  for 
the  redress  of  an  injury.  It  is  proposed  to  settle 
the  difficulty.  The  aggressor  cannot  pay  in  mo- 
ney, and  the  injured  party  claims  a  field  of  the 
other,  adjoining  his  own  plantation.  The  value 
of  the  field  being  beyond  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
for  the  excess  he  engages  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 
The  arrangement  is  "made.  Who  doubts  that  this 
is  a  case  of  accord  and  satisfaction  ?  And  why 
should  a  different  rule  be  applied  to  national  con- 
duct? That  which  is  honest  and  fair  between  in- 
dividuals, is  equally  upright  between  nations.  The 
honorable  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  [Mr.  T.  Smith]  concedes,  that  in  taking 
territory  we  must  take  by  convenient  boundaries, 
and  that  in  thus  taking,  it  may  well  be  that  such 
boundaries  would  reach  beyond  our  precise  claim 
for  indemnity,  and  impose  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  paying  Mexico  a  small  sum.  But  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  paid  by  the  pending  treaty,  in  his 
opinion,  gives  a  different  character  to  the  transac- 
tion. I  cannot,  however,  discover  how  a  difference 
in  the  amount  to  be  paid  changes  the  principle,  so 
long  as  it  is  paid  for  the  excess  beyond  a  just  in- 
deinnity.  Nor  do  we  know  what  sum  Mr.  Trist 
was  empowered  to  offer.  The  treaty  proposed 
now,  is  but  the  offer  of  Mexico.  It  was  also  con- 
tended by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  that  the 
cession  of  the  territoiy  demanded  would  open  their 
country  to  our  attack,  in  the  event  of  another  war. 
If  so,  what  better  security  could  Mexico  give,  or 
we  demand,  against  future  aggression  ?  Security 
as  well  as  indemnity  is  one  of  our  rights,  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  war.  I  am  aware  that  gentle- 
men have  affected  to  ridicule  this  sugsestion  of  se- 
curity. Such,  however,  is  not  the  light  in  which  it 
has  been  regarded  by  civilized  governments,  or  in 
the  laws  of  nations.  Vattel,  in  his  third  book, 
section  162,  thus  treats  it: 

"The  right  to  security  often  authorizes  us  to  punish  in- 
justice or  violenL-e.  It  is  an  additional  plea  for  depriving 
an  enemy  of  some  part  of  his  possessions.  *  t  «  With 
that  view,  things  of  value  may  hz  taken  from  her,  such  as 

rights,  cities,  provinces." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  upon  the  other 
side  has  assumed  another  form,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  was  evincive  of  a 
design  tocompel  Mexico  to  sell  aportion  of  herland. 
I  think  this  has  already  been  substantially  refuted. 
We  are,  however,  referred  to  the  language  of  the 
Mexicati  commissioners  in  their  letter  to  Mr. 
Trist,  dated  September  6,  1847,  in  which  they  call 
the  acts  of  our  Government  "  making  war  upon  a 
people  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  refused 
to  sell  territory  which  its  neighbor  sought  to  buy.'-' 
And  this,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  answered.  If 
it  never  has  been,  it  is  because  it  needs  no  answer. 
It  assumes  what  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  We 
have  not  been  warring  on  Mexico,  because  she 
refused  to  sell  us  territory.  The  argument  is  but 
an  imposing  statement  of  a  fictitious  case.  Every 
one  knows  how  formidable  even  an  erroneous  pro- 
position may  appear  in  some  forms  of  statement. 
If  indemnity  were  offered  in  money,  or  could  be 
thus  obtained,  the  question  could  not  arise;  but 
when,  if  secured  at  all,  it  must  be  in  territory,  I  ask 
gentlemen  to  show  how  it  is  less  defensible  to  re- 
quire of  Mexico  a  particular  territory,  paying  her 
all  that  it  is  worth  beyond  a  just  indemnity,  than 
it  would  be  to  compel  the  payment  of  similar  value 
out  of  her  national  treasury?  But  I  have  said 
enough  respecting  the  allegations  of  concealed  pur- 
poses. They  are  all  the  creatures  of  sii.spicion, 
baseless  as  a  dream;  and  with  suspicion,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reason.  It  is,  however, a  mistake  to  say, 
that  this  assertion  of  the  IV^exican  commissioners 
has  never  been  answered.  The  final  letter  of  Mr. 
Trist,  of  September  7,  1847,  to  which  I  refer  the 
committee,  reveals  its  fallacy. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  another  mistaken 
impression,  existing  in  the  country,  and  to  some 
extent,  in  this  House.  Since  the  commencement 
I  of  thesession,  numerous  memorials  have  been  pre- 
sented, respectably  signed,  praying  that  Congress 
would  adopt  measures  for  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  peace.  What  those  measures  should  be, 
the  memorialists  do  not  inform  us.  They  only  ask 
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us  to  do  what  we  all  desife  to  do.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliere   is  a    member  of  this  body  who  does 
not  desire  to  see  this  war  brought  to  an  ^arly  ter- 
mination.    On  this  subject  there  is  perfect  harmony 
of  feeling.     But  we  differ  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
Ihis  object  can  be  accomplished.     War  is  easily 
begun;  it  requires  but  the  action  of  one  party,  j 
Peace  is  not  so  readily  restored.     That  demands  [ 
the  assent  of  both  belligerents,  not  only  to  its  re-  j 
newed   existence,  but   to   its  conditions,  and  that,  j 
too,  while  both  parties  are  exasperated  by  the  re-  ; 
membraiice  of  their  disasters,  expenses,  and  suf-  j 
ferings.     The  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont,  I 
and  others  who  have  adopted  his  opinions,  have  i 
told  us  that  peace  has  been  at  all  times  svilhin  our  | 
reach,  if  we  liad  chosen  to  accept  it;  and    this  is  ; 
inferred  from  the  offer  of  peace  contained   in  the  ' 
•'  coiintey-projtt"  submitted  by  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners to  Mr.  Trist,  in  September  last.     Yes,  [ 
but  what  were  its  conditions.?     Was  it  a  peace  \ 
with  indemnity?     Was  it  such  a  peace  as  could  1 
have  been  accepted  ?     Such  as  would  have  been  I 
satisfactory  to  the  honorable  gentleman  himself?  I 
I  think  not.     What  did  the  co'unter-prqjet  of  the 
Mexican    commissioners 'propose  ?    Mexico  did, 
indeed,  relinquish  Texas,  between  the  Sabine  and 
the  Nueces,  but  that  was  a  relinquishment  of  noth- 
ing that  was  hers,  of  nothing  which  was  not  already 
our  own.     True,  she  offered  to  cede  to  us  a  portion 
of  her  territory,  at  a  stipulated  price,  but  she  made 
no  abatement  in  the  price  for  what  she  was  indebt- 
ed to  us  before  the  war,  nor  for  expenses  incurred 
or  injuries  received  since  its  commencement.    This 
was  all.   And  what  were  the  conditions  upon  which 
even  this  was  to  be  conceded,  if  we  may  call  it 
concession?     Mexico  demanded  in  return  that  we 
should  relinquish  all  of  Texas  west  of  the  Nueces, 
whether  our  claims  are  rightful   or  not;  that  we 
should  assume  the  payment  of  the  acknowledged 
debt  due  by  her  to  our  citizens,  before  the  disturb- 
ance of  amicable  relations  betvveen  the  two  nations, 
and  all  that  which  remained  unsettled;ihus,in  effect, 
compelling  us  to  pay  for  that  part  of  Texas  which 
h'es  east  of  the  Nueces.     She  also  demanded  that 
goods  in  Mexican  ports  then  in  our  possession, 
and  consequently  exempt  from    Mexican  duties, 
(Peters'  Reports,  Rice  vs.  United  States,)  should 
he  made  subject  to  them;  thus  imposing  upon  us 
the  obligation  to  refund  what  we  had  already  col- 
lected.    And    yet  again  she   demanded    that  the 
United  States  should  satisfy  those  Mexican  citizens 
whose  interests   liad  been  injuriously  affected  by 
the  North  American  troops;  equivalent  to  requiring 
that  we  should  pay  all  our  own,  and  a  part  of  her 
expenses  of  the  war.     Truly  this  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary proposition.  An  acceptance  of  it  would 
have  been   an   unequivocal  acknowledgment  that 
we  had  been  prosecuting  an  unjust  war.     It  would 
have  been  recording  our  own  infamy,  with  our  own 
hands,  by  solemn  treaty, upon  the  pages  of  history. 
Icannot  believe  that  such  a  jiroposition  would  have 
received  the  assentofany  American  citizen.     Mex- 
ico could  never  have  made  it,  unless  she*had  labor- 
ed under  her  cherished  hallucination,  that  she  still 
owned  the  whole  of  Texas  up  to  the  river  Sabine. 
This  very  offer,  more  than  anything  else,  in  my 
opinion,  tends  to  prove  that  peace  has  not  yet  been 
in  our  power.     Something  more  remained   to  be 
done  before  hostilities  could  cease,  before  amicable 
relations  could  be  restored  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavored  to  show 
some  of  our  rights  consequent  upon  the  justice  of 
our  cause  in  the  war,  and  to  prove  that"  they  are 
attainable.  Much  that  I  intended  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  my  limiteul  time 
has  compelled  me  to  leave  unsaid.  In  v/hat  manner 
those  rights  may  be  secured  is  not  for  me  to  deter- 
mine. I  leave  that  where  the  Constitution  has 
placed  it.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  treaty,  which 
it  is  understood  is  now  under  discussion  in  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  volunteer  opinions  respecting  its  terms,  and  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  occupying  as  he  does 
a  most  influential  position,  has  thought  proper  to 
make  it  the  object  of  attack.  I  cannot  perceive 
that  his  strictures  promise  anygood  to  the  country, 
or  tend  to  hasten  the  approach  of  that  state  of  things 
which  he  professes  to  desire.  If  the  treaty  prove 
such  an  one  as  secures  a  just  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico,  and  be  ratified  by  both 


Governments,  to  no  one  will  it  bring  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  myself;  but  whatever  may  be  its 
terms,  if  it  be  not  such  an  one  as  can  be  accepted, 
or  even  if  it  be,  and  is  yet  unratified  by  Mexico, 
it  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for  our  imme- 
diate adoption  of  these  vigorous  measures,  which 
alone,  in  my  opinion,  promise  an  early  restoration 
of  peace. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF    MR.  H.  V.  JOHNSON, 

OF   GEORGIA, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

March  16,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  to  raise,  for  a  limited  time, an  additional 

Military  Force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  said: 

Mr.  President:  Theembarrassmentunder  which 
I  now  labor,  proceeds  not  only  from  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day,  at  which,  I  arise  to  address  the 
Senate,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
its  familiarity,  in  consequence  of  protracted  discus- 
sion, to  the  mind  of  every  Senator.  It  has  been 
viewed  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable.  In- 
deed, I  should  not  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
on  this  occasion,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  my  position, 
representing  in  part  the  State  of  Georgia,  devolves 
upon  me  the  duty  of  presenting  my  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  war,  its  causes,  and  its  prosecution. 
I  trust  the  Senate  will  be  the  more  disposed  to 
pardon  my  intrusion  at  this  time,  when  they  re- 
member, that  I  took  my  seat  in  this  Chamber,  but 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  time,  when  they  became 
continually  engaged  in  Executive  sessions;  and 
that  previously,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  views.  The  present  moment,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  obvious  embarrassments,  is  the 
first,  of  which,  I  could  avail  myself,  to  discuss  the 
important  measure  flow  upon  your  desk. 

I  have  not  been  able,  sir,  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
viction that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is 
any  impropriety  in  e.xamining  the  merits  of  the 
Mexican  war.  I  do  not  conceive,  that  anything 
has  transpired  which  should  change  the  character 
of  the  debate,  or  detract  from  its  interest.  It  is  not 
my  design,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  events  connected  with  our  entangle- 
ments with  Mexico,  ii.ll  that  I  propose  to  do  is, 
to  glance,  briefly,  at  the  most  prominent,  with  the 
view  of  drawing  such  deductions  as  are  natural 
and  legitimate.  I  am  convinced  that,  after  such  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  there 
will  be  little  difiiculty,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  from  first  to  last,  our  country  has  been  in  the 
right;  and  that,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
hostilities,  we  have  conducted  ourselves  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  to  tarnish  our  reputation  as  a  nation ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  enhance  it  alike  in  a  civil 
and  military  point  of  view. 

AVhat  has  been  our  conduct  towards  Mexico? 
From  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  in  1808,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  has  been 
characterized  by  kindness  and  forbearance.  Pend- 
ing her  struggle  with  Spain,  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  combined  to  defeat  the  achievement  of  her 
independence.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1823,  we 
recognized  it;  and  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  was  instructed  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States, 
in  proclaiming  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies.  Upon  her  declining  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  behalf  of  our  Government,  de- 
clared— 

"  That  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent condition  which  they  hav^e  assumed,  .ind  maintain, 
were  thencelbrth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  l)y  any  European  Power;  and  that  we  owe  it 
to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Powers,  to  declare  tluit  we 
should  consider  any  attempt,  on  their  part,  to  extend  their 
(the  European)  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemispliere, 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence,  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  liave,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  should 
not  view  any  interposition,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  manner  their  destiny  by  any 
European  Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifesta- 
tion ol'an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States." 
This  announcement,  proclaimed  in  a  form  so 
solemn,  and  a  tone  so  commanding,  produced  a 
pause  in  the  pragmatic  machinations  of  the  jealous 


thrones  of  Europe,  and  iViexico  was  permitted  to 
prosecute  her  resistance  to  Spanish  oppression, 
without  foreign  molestation.  Our  recognition  of 
her  independence  was  soon  seconded  by  other  lead- 
ing Governments  of  Europe;  and  on  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1824,  she  succeeded  in  establisliing  a  federal 
government,  similar,  in  its  prominent  features,  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  We  concluded  with  her 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  liinits,  by 
which,  weguarantted  to  her  the  saiTie  boundary 
which  existed  between  us  and  Spain,  and  which 
augured  friendly  intercourse  and  due  respect  to  our 
mutual  rights  and  interests. 

But  how  has  this  treatment  been  requited  by 
Mexico?  Has  she  appreciated  our  generosity? 
Has  she  exhibited  her  gratitude,  by  respecting  our 
rights  and  seeking  to  retain  our  friendship  ?  So  far 
from  this,  her  conduct  towards  the  United  States, 
almost  from  the  very  day  of  her  revolt  from  Spain, 
down  to  the  inception  of  the  present  war,  has  been 
characterized  by  every  act  of  aggravated  outrage, 
which  could  define  the  most  implacable  enmity. 
She  insulted  our  flag,  captured  our  ships,  impris- 
oned our  citizens  and  confiscated  their  property. 
We  remonstrated,  appealed  from  time  to  time  to 
her  sense  of  honor,  and  invoked  her  fidelity  t© 
treaty  stipulations.  But  it  was  in  vain>  it  all  re- 
sulted only  in  disgraceful  equivocation,  or  prom- 
ises of  reparation,  made  only  to  be  violated. 

As  early  as  1837,  General  Jackson  communi- 
cated to  Congress  a  history  of  our  grievances,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  would  stand  justified, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  in  a  resort  to 
arms,  and  even  went  so  far,  as  to  recommend  repri- 
sals. But  in  the  fullness  of  forbearance,  he  advised, 
that  another  appeal  should  be  made  to  her  sense  of 
justice,  coupled  with  the  dist inct  understanding,  that 
if  she  still  persisted  in  withholding  reparation,  we 
should  be  determined  and  prepareti  to  enforce  am- 
ple redress.  This  appeal  was  made,  but,  as  on 
former  occasions,  it  resulted  in  nothing  but  hypo- 
critical professions  and  empty  promises. 

In  December,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  referred 
the  subject  again  to  Congress;  but,  still  unwilling 
to  have  a  rupture  with  a  sister  republic,  Congress 
advised  another  effort  at  negotiation.  Joint  com- 
missions were  raised  to  audit  and  adjust  the  claims 
of  our  citizens.  After  delays  and  hinderances 
of  various  kinds,  originating:  in  the  tardy  sense 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  a  portion  of 
such  claims  was  admitted  and  promised  to  be 
paid.  When  the  day  of  payment  arrived,  longer 
indulgence  was  asked  by  Mexico  and  granted  by 
the  United  States.  So  that,  at  the  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  Governments, 
there  not  only  remained  several  millions  unad- 
justed, but  also  several  millions  unpaid,  in  viola- 
tion of  treaty  stipulation. 

I  do  not  allude  to  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
but  to  vindicate  our  Government  frorn  the  charge 
of  being  hard  and  overbearing  towards  a  neigh- 
boring republic;  and  for  the  further  purpose,  of 
drying  up  the  tears  which  bedew  the  cheeks  of 
Whigery  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  so  that, 
their  sympathies  being  transformed  into  patriotic 
indignation,  truth,  and  the  honor  of  their  country, 
may  have  more  weight  with  the  opponents  of  the 
war,  in  their  deliberations  upon  the  great  questions 
which  it  involves. 

How  forbearing  is  the  course  of  our  Govern- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  other 
nations?  So  far  from  Mexico  having  any  cause 
of  complaint,  it  is  our  own  citizens  who  have  the 
r)<^htto  complain,  that  their  Government  has  been 
so  tardy  in  avenging  their  wrongs.  When  the 
State  of  New  York  imprisoned  iVdcLeod,  Great 
Britain  threatened  instant  war  against  the  United 
States.  France  a.^saulted  Vera  Cruz,  and  took 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  for  violations  of 
the  rights  of  her  citizens  infinitely  less  flagrant.  In 
the  outrages  committed  at  Taliasco,  British  and 
American  citizens  endured  similar  injuries;  and  in 
behalf  of  the  former,  England  demanded  and  ob- 
tained immediate  reparation,  while  the  latter  have 
gone,  even  to  the  present  day,  unredressed.  When 
General  Arista,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  his 
own  Government,  took  $100,000  from  a  British 
mining  company,  to  distribute  among  his  soldiery, 
for  mercenary  military  services,  immediate  pay- 
ment was  peremptorily  demanded,  and  even  time 
refused  him  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  Congress.  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  Mexico 
had  spit  in  the  face  and  palled  the  nose  of  this 
Government,  until  longer  forbearance  were  a  sac- 
rifice ofnational  honor;  and  while  I  deeply  deplBre, 
at  all  times,  the  evils  of  war,  she  merits  at  our 
hands  a  severe  castigation.  It  will  humble  her 
arrosrance  and  vindicate  our  national  dignity  be- 
fore the  world. 

AUhou2;h  these  things  are  not  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war,  yet  they  are  portions  of  the 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  since  the  war  does  exist. 
War  between  nations  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
absence  of  any  competent  tribunal,  for  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  their  disputes.  It  is  a  substitute  fora 
great  international  high  court  of  chancery;  and,  like 
such  a  tribunal,  having  once  been  begun,  it  is  its 
legitimate  province,  to  settle  every  question  of  con- 
troversy, and  do  ample  justice  between  the  parties. 

Such  were  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  when  Congress  passed  the  resolutions 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  March,  1845. 
Theretofore  Mexico  had  alleged  no  just  ground  of 
complaint  against  this  Government,  nor  had  any 
American  statesman  suggested  any  for  her.  Al- 
though, during  the  pendency  of  our  discussions  of 
the  question  of  annexation,  she  entered  her  remon- 
strances and  protests,  and  declared  she  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  casus  belli,  yet  diplomatic  intercourse 
still  continued,  until  that  measure  was  determined 
upon  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But 
at  this  point,  she  took  occasion  to  dissolve  friendly 
relations;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  only 
three  days  after  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  of 
annexation,  Mr.  Almonte  demanded  his  passport, 
and  said — 

"That  conirary  to  his  hopes  and  his  most  sincere  prayers, 
he  seerc  onsumraatifd,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, an  art  of  agjiression  llie  most  nnjnst  which  can  be 
found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  history — namely, 
that  of  rfcs))Oiiui»  a  friendly  nation,  like  Mexico,  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  her  territory.  *  «  *  * 

"The  undersigned,  moreover,  protests,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  that  the  said  law  (orannexation)can  in  nowise 
invahdate  the  riahts  on  which  Mexico  relies  to  recover  the 
above mentioned  province  of  Texas,  of  which  she  now  sees  her- 
self unjustly  despoiled;  and  thai  she  will  maintain  and  uphold 
these  rights  at  all  times  by  every  means  which  may  be  in  her 
power." 

This  extract,  from  the  valedictory  communica- 
tion of  the  Mexican-minister,  exhibits  clearly  the 
ground  on  which,  she  predicated  her  assumption 
of  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  United  States. 
That  ground  is  "  that  of  despoiling  a  friendly  nation, 
like  Mexico,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  territory." 
It  further  declares  "  that  tlie  said  laiv  (of  annex- 
ation) can  i»  »iow)ise  invalidate  the  rights  on  lohich 
J\Iexico  relies,  to  recover  the  above-mentioned  province 
of  Texas,  o/ which  she  now  sees  herself  unjustly 
despoiled;  and  that  she  will  maintain  and  uphold 
these  rights  at  all  times,  by  every  means  which  may  be 
in  her  power."  Now,  connect  this  with  the  decla- 
ration which  Mexico  made  long  prior  to  annex- 
ation, "  that  she  would  look  upon  such  an  act  as  a 
casus  belli,'''  and  what  does  it  prove?  It  proves 
two  propositions — first,  that  the  measure  of  annex- 
ation is  the  true  and  only  ground  of  her  complaint; 
and,  secondly,  that  she  had  deliberately  determined 
to  assert  her  right  to  Texas  by  force  of  arms. 

Was  she  justifiable  in  assuming  such  a  position 
towards  the  United  States?  If  we  had  the  right  to 
receive,  and  Texas  had  the  right  to  incorporate 
herself  into  our  Government,  then  Mexico  was  not 
justifiable  in  placing  herself  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States.  I  maintain  that,  at  the 
time  of  annexation,  Texas  was  an  independent 
sovereign  State,  and  therefore,  capable  of  disposing 
of  her.self  in  any  manner  consistent  with  her  views 
of  interest  and  policy.  She  could  form  alliances, 
make  treaties,  and  do  all  other  acts  which  free  and 
independent  States  may,  of  right,  do.  This  will  be 
made  manifest  by  a  brief  consideration  of  her  prop- 
er relationship  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
events  of  her  revolution. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  these  topics,  I  must  pre- 
mise one  remark,  suggested  by  the  character  of 
the  resolutions  of  annexation.  Those  resolutions, 
it  is  well  known,  left  the  question  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas  open,  to  he  settled  by  negoti- 
ation between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  not 
that  we  entertained  doubt  as  to  its  location,  but  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  that  Republic.  This 
must  have  been  well  known  by  Mr.  Almonte  when 
he  demanded  his  passport;  and  therefore,  this  step, 
on  his  part,  was  tantamount  to  a  rejection  in  ad- 


vance, by  his  Government,  of  this  peaceful  mode 
of  adjustment,  to  which  she  was  bound  to  resort, 
before  she  could  be  justified  in  appealing  to  arms. 
Why  was  this  course  adopted?  Had  our  Govern- 
ment exhibited  any  unwillingness  to  negotiate? 
On  the  contrary,  did  not  the  terms  of  the  law  of 
annexation  invite  it?  She  was  governed  by  the 
determination,  not  to  treat  of  thequestion  of  boiuid- 
ary,  for  the  reason  expressed  in  Mr.  Almonte's 
letter,  that  she  regarded  the  ^'  province  of  Texas" 
as  a  "considerable  porlion  of  her  territory.'"  She 
did  not  complain  that  we  claimed  more  territory, 
as  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  than  was 
just  and  proper;  but  that  Texas,  the  whole  of 
Texas,  Texas  as  annexed,  was  a  portion  of  her 
territory;  that  we  had  unjustly  despoiled  her  of  it; 
and  that  she  would  maintain  her  title  to  it  by  force 
of  arms.  In  this  determination  she  persisted — 
rejected  peremptorily  our  offers  of  negotiation,  as 
I  shall  show  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks,  and 
voluntarily  took  the  initiative  in  actual  hostili- 
ties. 

The  question  recurs.  Was  she  justifiable  in  such 
conduct  ?  I  confidently  maintain  that  siie  was  not; 
for  the  reason,  that  Texas  was  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  possessing  all  the  rights  and  powers 
appertaining  to  such  a  condition. 

What  was  the  relation  which  Texas  sustained 
to  Mexico  at  the  outbreak  of  her  revolt  against  the 
military  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna  ?  Was  it  na- 
tional or  federal?  Was  her  connection  such  as 
results  from  being  an  integral  part  of  a  great  con- 
solidation, or  such  as  springs  from  compact? 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1824,  after  many  years  of 
bloody  contest  with  Spain,  Mexico  adopted  a  con- 
stitution for  her  government,  similar  in  its  leading 
features  to  our  own — republican,  representative, 
federal — as  is  fully  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  it: 

"  Article  4.  The  Mexican  nation  adopts  for  its  govern- 
ment the  form  of  r<'puhlican,  representative,  popular,  federal. 

"Articles.  The  parts  of  this  Federation  are  the  Stales 
and  Territories. 

"  Article  171.  The  articles  of  this  constitution,  and  the 
constitutional  act  which  establishes  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Mexican  nation,  its  religion,  form  of  Govern- 
ment, liberty  of  the  press,  and  division  of  the  supreme  powers 
of  the  Federation  and  the  Stales,  can  never  be  reformed." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  very  terms  em- 
ployed in  this  instrument,  that  each  State  of  the 
Mexican  Union  sustained  to  the  Government  a 
federal  relationship — a  relationship  springing  from 
compact;  and  that  each  State,  so  far  from  constitu- 
ting an  integral  part  of  Mexico,  as  a  consolidated 
nation,  retained  its  sovereignty  over  its  soil,  and  its 
separate  identity  and  independence,  excepf  so  far 
as  these  were  qualified  or  limited  by  the  nature  and 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  This  is  emphati- 
cally true  in  reference  to  Texas;  for  her  constitution 
was  not  adopted  until  the  11th  of  March,  1827 — 
more  than  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Confederacy  of  1824;  and  its  2d  Article  was  as 
follows: 

"Article  2.  It- is  free  and  independent  of  the  other 
United  IMexican  States,  and  of  every  other  foreign  Power 
and  dominion."  Passed  March  11th,  1827,  and  accepted  by 
Mexico."  " 

With  this  constitution,  Texas  was  received  into 
the  Mexican  Union;  and,  therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  accepted  and  recognized  her  in  the 
character  therein  designated. 

In  1835,  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  a  large  mer- 
cenary army,  overturned  the  Confederacy  of  1824, 
and  on  its  ruins  established,  in  fact,  a  military  des- 
potism. He  dispersed  the  State  Legislatures,  and 
threatened  indiscriminate  death  to  all  who  should 
oppose  his  desolating  march.  Te.xas  alone,  of  all 
the  States,  refused  submission;  but  did  that  con- 
stitute her  a  rebel  against  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  Government?  She  was  not  resisting,  but 
seeking  to  sustain  the  constitution  of  the  Mexican 
Union.  In  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  capitulation  of  General  Cos,  en- 
tered into  on  the  11th  of  March,  1835: 

"That  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire,  with  their  arms 
and  private  property,  into  Ihe  interior  of  the  Republic,  under 
parole  of  honor,  that  they  will  not,  in  any  way,  oppose  the 
reestablishment  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1834." 

I  refer,  also,  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
manifesto  which  Texas  promulgated  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1835: 

"  Whereas  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Sanfa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  over- 
thrown the  federal  constitution  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the 


social  compact  wiiich  existed  between  Texas  and  liie  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy;  now  the  goorl  people  of  Texas, 
availing  tbeiiiselves  of  their  natural  right,  :-u!Hinnly  dielart  — 
"  That  tliey  have  takini  up  arms  in  lii-l'ciice  of  thi-ir  ri'.'lits 
and  liberties,  wiiit-h  were  threatened  by  encroachments  of 
military  despnis,  and  in  defence  of  the  republican  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution  of  Mexico,  of  1624." 

These  evidences  of  the  intentions  and  motives  of 
Texas  clearly  show,  that  she  was  not  disloyal  to 
the  Confederacy,  but  was  animated  by  a  patriotic 
desire  to  inaintain  its  integrity.  And  the  recitals 
in  her  declaration  of  the  2d  of  March,  1836,  prove 
to  the  world  that  she  never  resolved  upon  separa- 
tion from,  and  inde|iendence  of,  the  General  Gov- 
!j  ernment,  until  all  hope  of  preserving  the  constitu- 
li  tion  of  1824  was  at  an  end. 

il      Now,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  military  usurp- 
1]  ation    by  Santa  Anna  and   his  overihrov/  of  the 
1  Confederacy  ?     We  have  seen,  that  Texas  never 
jl  constituted  an  integral  part  of  Mexico  as  a  consol- 
|l  idated  National  Government,  but  that  her  relation- 
jl  ship  was  one  of  compact.     Therefore,  when  the 
I  constitution,  which   contained   the  terms  of  that 
I  compact,  was  destroyed,  and  an  absolute  despotism 
i!  sought  to  be  enforced  upon  the  people,  Texas  was 
![  released  from  her  bond  of  union,  and  was  remitted 
i!  back  to   that  condition  of  separate  indjependence 
11  and  sovereignty,  in  which  she  was,  before  she  as- 
sumed  her  federal   relationship   to    the   Mexican 
Repul)lic.     Vatfel  says,  it  is  a  truth  "acknowl- 
'  edged  by  every  sensible  writer  whose  pen  is  not 
'  enslaved  by  fear  or  sold  for  hire,"  that  "  as  soon 
'  as  a  prince  attacks  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
'  he  breaks  the  contract  which  bound  the  people  to 
'  him;  the  people  becoiTie  free  by  the  act  of  the 
'  sovereign,  and  can  no  longer  view  him  but  as  an 
'  usurper  who  would  load  them  with  oppression." 
Hence,  Texas,  by  the  military  usurpation  of  Santa 
Anna,  became  free,  sovereign,  and  independent; 
and,  aside  from  the  subsequent  events  of  her  rev- 
olutionary struggle,  confirmatory  of  her  independ- 
ence, she  was  competent  to  have  annexed  herself 
to  the  United  States,  without  giving  any  just  cause 
of  offence  to  any  Power  in  Christendom.     If,  at 
that  moment,  we  had  received  lier  into  our  Union, 
it  would  have  afforded  no  ground  for  Mexico  to 
have  dissolved  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  much  less,  to  have  appealed  to  arms. 

Take  an  illustration  from  our  own  Government. 
Ours,  like  that  of  Mexico,  is  a  confederated  repub- 
lic. Each  State  is  sovereign  and  independent,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  these  attributes  are  qualified  and 
limited  by  the  Constitution.  Now,  suppose  some 
military  chieftain,  in  the  hour  of  successful  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  full  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
should  assume  the  reins  of  Government,  trample 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  overrun  the  States, 
disperse  their  Legislatures,  and  threaten  indiscrim- 
inate death  to  all  who  should  offer  resistance  to 
his  usurpation:  would  not  this,  ipso  facto,  remit 
every  State,  which  should  oppose  a  despotism  so 
absolute  and  iniquitous,  back  to  its  original  sov- 
ereignty? If  Virginia,  or  New  York,  or  Geoi-gia, 
should  be  the  resisting  State,  would  it  ever  be  con- 
tended fora  moment  that  she  was  a  rebel,  a  revolted 
province?  Who  would  deny  that  she  had  the  per- 
fect right,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  form  any  al- 
liance with  any  other  Power,  which  she  might 
deem  necessary  for  her  security  and  safety?  Where 
would  be  found  the  right  of  the  usurpers  to  com- 
plain or  wage  war  against  the  Government  thus 
contracting  with  such  a  State?  Is  not  the  case  of 
Texas  exactly  parallel  ? 

But,  at  the  time  of  annexation,  Texas  was  inde- 
pendent, not  only  de  j'wre,  but  de  facto.  On  the 
21st  of  April,  1836,  she  vindicated  her  independ- 
ence, by  her  valor  and  her  arms,  on  the  plains  of 
San  Jacinto.  She  captured  Santa  Anna  and  his 
army,  amounting  to  four  thousaud  men,  prisoners 
of  war;  and  on  the  26th,  entered  into  a  soleinn 
convention,  in  which  Mexico  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  fixed  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  western  boundary.  I  am  aware  that  the 
validity  of  this  treaty  is  denied;  that  it  was,  very 
soon  after  its  conclusion,  repudiated  by  Mexico 
herself.  But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  meet  the 
objections  urged  against  it  in  another  branch  of 
this  subject,  let  it  suffice  here  to  remark,  that  from 
that  time,  down  to  the  day  of  annexation,  slie  suc- 
cessfully resisted  every  effort,  on  the  part  of  Mex- 
ico at  reconquest,  and  expelled  her  forces  beyond 
the' Rio  Grande;  that  the  United  States  acknowl- 
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edged  her  independence  in  1837;  and  England, 
France,  and  other  European  Powers,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, imitated  our  example.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster,] 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  despatch  to  our  min- 
ister in  Mexico,  dated  July  8,  1842,  said: 

"  From  the  tinic  of  the  battle  of  San  Jncnito,  in  April, 
1836,  to  tlie  present  monienl,  Texas  h;is  f-xliibited  llie  same 
external  sisiis  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  lierself, 
and  with  quite  as  much  stability  of  sovernnient.  Practically 
free  and  independent,  acknovvleclged  as  a  political  sover- 
eignty by  the  principal  Powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  loot 
finding  rest  in  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mex- 
ico herself  refraining,  for  all  that  period,  from  any  further 
attempt  to  reestablish  her  own  nnthority  over  that  territory,  it 
cannot  but  be  surprising  to  find  Mr.  de  iSocanegra  (the  Mexi- 
can Secretary  of  Foreign  Aftairs)  complaining,  that  for  that 
whole  period,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  oi-  its  Govern- 
ment have  been  favoring  the  rebels  of 'J'exas,  and  supplying 
them  with  vessels,  ammunition,  and  money,  as  if  the  war 
for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Texas  had  been  con- 
stantly proscctited  by  Mexico,  and  her  success  prevented  by 
these  influences  from  abroad." 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  candid  mind 
can  resist  the  conclusion,  from  this  evidence,  that 
at  the  time  of  annexation,  Texas  was  de  jure  and 
de  facto  an  independent,  sovereign  State;  that  she 
had  a  perfect  right  to  enter,  and  we  to  receive  her, 
into  this  Union.  Mexico,  therefore,  was  wholly 
unjustifiable  in  suspending  diplomatic  relations  and 
assuming  an  altitude  of  hostility  towards  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  consequence  of  annexation.  This 
was  her  first  step  towards  war  with  this  republic; 
it  was  taken  voluntarily  by  her,  and  without  just 
provocation. 

Now,  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  settle  the  matters  of  misunderstanding  with 
Mexico,  by  peaceful  negotiation.'  I  think  not.  On 
the  ]3lh  of  October,  1845,  Mr.  Black,  consul  of 
the  United  States  in  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions from  the  President,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Peila  y  Pena,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
note,  in  which,  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  he 
made  the  following  proposition  to  Mexico,  viz: 

"  At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  General  Almonte  was  assured 
of  the  desire  felt  by  the  President,  to  adjust  amicably,  every 
cause  of  complaint  between  the  Governments,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  kindest  and  most  friendly  relations  between  the 
sister  republics.  He  still  continues  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  sentiments.  He  desires  that  all  existing  differences 
should  be  terminated  amicably,  by -negotiation,  and  not  by 
the  sword. 

"  Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  the  President  has  directed 
me  to  instruct  you,  in  the  absence  of  any  diplomatic  agent 
in  Mexico,  to  ascertain  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
whether  they  would  receive  .in  envoy  from  the  United 
States,  intrusted  with  full  ijower  lo  adjust  all  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  two  Governments.  Should  the 
answer  be  in  the  alfirniative,  such  an  envoy  will  be  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Mexico." 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1845,  Mr.  Peiia  y  Pefia, 
in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  Government,  made  the 
following  reply: 

"In  answer,  I  have  to  say  to  j'ou,  that  although  the  Mex- 
ican nation  is  deeply  injured  by  the  United  States,  through 
the  acts  committed  by  them  in  the  department  of  Texas, 
which  belongs  to  tliis  nation,  my  Government  is  disposed  to 
receive  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  who  may 
come  to  this  capital,  with  full  power  from  his  Government 
to  settle  the  present  dispute  in  a  peaceful,  reasonable,  and 
honorable  manner." 

"  What  my  Government  requires  above  all  things  is,  that 
the  mission  of  the  commissioner  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
his  reception  by  us,  should  appear  to  be  always  absolutely 
frank,  and  free  from  every  sign  of  menace  or  coercion.  And 
thus,  Mr.  Consul,  while  making  known  to  your  Government 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  of  Mexico  to  receive  the 
commissioner,  you  should  impress  upon  it,  as  indispensable, 
the  previous  recall  of  the  whole  naval  force  now  lying  in 
siaht  of  our  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its  presence  would  degrade 
Mexico,  while  she  is  receiving  the  commissioner,  and  would 
justly  subject  the  United  States  to  the  imputation  of  contra- 
dicting, by  acts,  the  vehement  desire  of  conciliation,  peace, 
andfriendship,  which  is  professed  and  asserted  by  woids." 

In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  the  President 
withdrew  our  naval  force  from  the  port,  and  sent 
Mr.  Slidell  to  Mexico,  with  "full  power  to  adjust 
all  the  questions  in  dispute;'"  and  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1845,  he  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Pena 
y  Pena,  advising  him  of  his  arrival,  and  the  object 
of  his  mission.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Mexican 
Government  refused  to  receive  him. 

At  this  period,  Mexico  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
her  frequent  revolutions.  General  Herrera  was 
President,  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render the  helm  of  Government  to  Paredes.  Mr. 
Slidell,  in  due  time,  oflTered  himself  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration, hoping  that  a  change  of  rulers  might 
produce  a  change  of  policy.  But  he  was  again 
rejected,  and  our  Government  accused  by  Mr.  Cas- 


tillo, the  new  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affitirs,  of 
infidelity — of  outrage  upon  and  contempt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico — of  despoiling  her  of  her  territory , 
by  the  "  reprobated  means  of  violence  and 
FRAUD."  And  the  only  pretext  which  her  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations  urged  in  defence  of  the 
perfidy  of  his  Government,  was  the  miserable  dis- 
tinction which  he  drew  between  "  a  resident  min- 
ister," and  "  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundary."  But  could  she  justify  herself  byre- 
sorting  to  so  despicable  a  subterfuge  .'  Our  prop- 
osition to  her  was*  "  to  receive  an  envoy  from  the 
United  States,  intrusted  zvith  full  power  to  settle  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  Governments. " 
Her  reply  was,  that  she  was  disposed  "  <o  receive 
the  commission^'  of  the  United  States  rvho  may  come 
to  this  capital  {Mexico)  with  full  power  from  his  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  the  present  dispute,  in  a  peaceful, 
reasonable,  and-honorable  manner."  I  have  read  of 
governments  taking  exception  to  the  representative 
of  another,  because  he  came  in  a  lower  capacity 
than  she  expected,  or  considered  his  rank  unworthy 
her  own  dignity  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But  this 
is  the  first  instance  I  have  ever  known  of  a  repre- 
sentative being  rejected,  because  his  grade  was  too 
high.  According  to  all  fair  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage, our  proposition  was  accepted  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  made;  and  if  the  terms  were  ob- 
jectionable— clothed  Mr.  Slidell  with  more  power 
than  was  agreeable  to  her — she  should  have  made 
it  known  at  the  time.  Not  having  done  so,  she 
cannot  hope  to  escape  the  condeiimation  of  man- 
kind. 

Here  then,  was  a  distinct  and  deliberate  refusal 
by  Mexico,  to  settle  by  ne?otiation,  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  Governments;  and  she 
accompanied  that  rejection,  with  the  unequivocal 
avowal,  that  "  the  Supreme  Government  of  Mex- 
ico had,  beforehand,  declared,  that  it  would  look 
upon  such  an  act  (annexation)  as  a  casus  belli; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  declaration,  negotia- 
tion icas  by  its  very  nature  at  an  end,  and  war  incus  the 
only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  Government."  War, 
therefore,  being  the  premeditated  choice  of  Mexi- 
co, it  was  impossible  for  our  Government  to  adjust 
the  questions  in  dispute  by  negotiation.  Hostili- 
ties soon  commenced.  But  who  struck  the  first 
blow.''  Who  spilled  the  first  blood — the  United 
Slates  or  Mexico.'  Let  the  attack  on  Captain 
Thornton's  company  of  dragoons,  and  Captain 
Walker's  Texas  ransrers,  on  the  25th  and  28ih  of 
April,  1845,  respectively,  and  lettheglorious  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  answer  thin 
question.  In  all  these  engagements,  which  trans- 
pired 'east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  upon  our  own 
soil,  Mexico  struck  the  first  blow — made  the  at- 
tack with  three  times  our  own  number  of  men. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  embroiled  in  war 
with  Mexico,  without  any  just  provocation  on  our 
part;  our  kindness,  for  a  series  of  years,  forgotten 
and  disregarded;  her  solemn  treaties  of  amity  and 
intercourse  set  at  naught;  her  promises  of  indem- 
nity to  our  citizens,  for  her  outrageous  aggressions 
upon  their  persons  and  property,  violated;  and  our 
urgent  and  friendly  offer  of  negotiation,  insultingly 
and  haughtily  rejected.  Is  it  not  passing  strange 
then,  that  we  find  in  this  country  a  great,  intelli- 
gent, and  patriotic  parly,  almost  unanimously  op- 
posing the  prosecution  of  the  war,  sympathizing 
with  the  enemy,  and  heaping  unmeasured  abuse 
upon  the  Administration?  Is  it  not  strange,  that 
there  is  any  division  amongst  us;  that  we  should 
not  all  be  thoroughly  united  in -the  policy  and  pro- 
priety of  prosecuting  the  war,  until  our  enemy  shall 
be  forced  to  do  us  ample  justice,  and  conclude  a 
treaty  which  shall  secure  permanent  peace  for  the 
future.'  But  it  is  even  so,  much  to  the  "comfort" 
of  Mexico,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  jealous 
thrones  of  Europe. 

What  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  opposition 
to  the  war  is  based.'  It  is  said,  that  the  war  was 
provoked  by  the  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional 
order  of  the  President,  directing  Genei-al  Taylor  to 
advance  the  "army  of  occupation,"  from  Corpus 
Christi,  to  some  suitable  point  on  or  quite  near  the 
Rio  Grande. 

This  assertion  involves  those  who  make  it,  in  a 
most  unenviable  inconsistency.  It  is  well  Itnown, 
that,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  October,  1845,  General 
Taylor,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  advised  that  movement.     He  said: 

"  It  is  with  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions  on  topics 


which  may  become  matter  of  delic.ite  negotiation  ;  Jnit  if 
our  Government, in  settling  Ihe  question  of  honndary,  makes 
the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum.  I  cjinnot  doubt, 
that  the  settlement  will  be  freslly  fadfitated  and  hastened, 
byWhr  taking  pjossession,  al  once,  of  one  or  two  suitable 
points  on  or  quite  near  that  river.  Our. strength  and  state 
of  preparation  should  be  displayed  in  a  manner,  not  to  be 
mistaken.  However  salmary  may  he  she  cflect  produced 
upon  the  border  people,  by  onr  presence  here,  we  are  toofar 
from  the  frontier,  to  impress  the  Government  of  Mexico  wHdj 
our  readiness  to  vindicate,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  The  '  army 
of  occupation'  wiri,in  a  few  days,  be  concentrated  at  this 
point,  in  condition  for  vigorous  and  efficient  service.  Mexi- 
co having  as  yet  made  no  positive  declaration  of  war,  or 
committed  any  overt  act  of  hostilities,!  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
under  my  instructions,  particularly  those  of  July  the  8th,  to 
make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  wilhotit  au- 
thority from  the  War  Department." 

Such  was  the  advice  of  General  Taylor  to  the 
War  Department,  two  months  and  a  half  before  he 
was  ordered  to  advance.  This  advice  was  quali- 
fied by  a  single  contingency;  and  that  is,  "  if  our 
Government,  in  settling  the  question  of  boundary, 
makes  the  Rio  Gnmdt  an  ^tliimatum."  Now,  wasr 
it  not  universally  the  determination  of  the  people 
and  leading  statesmen  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  Government,  to  insist  upon  the  Rio  Grande  as 
our  western  boundary?  Had  not  the  President" 
the  right  to  infer  this,  from  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uniteil 
States  had  been  extended  to  that  river,  and  a  col- 
lection district  established  in  the  territory  beyond 
the  Nueces?  And,  sir,  what  was  the  object  of  the 
advice  of  General  Taylor?  Was  it  to  provoke 
hostilities,  to  embroil  the  two  Governments  in 
war?  By  no  means;  but  "to  facilitate  and  hasten 
the  settlement,"  by  the  "display  of  our  strength 
and  preparations,  in  a  manner,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  General  Taylor  modi- 
fied this  advice,  in  a  subsequent  despatch,  dated 
the  7th  of  November,  1845.  His  language  is  a» 
follows: 

"  The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  however,  tends  to  mod- 
ify, in  somedejiree,  the  views  expressed  in  that  communi- 
cation. The  position,  ncrw  occupied  by  the  troops  may, 
perhaps,  he  the  best,  while  negotiations  are  pendinc,  or  at 
any  rate,  until  a  disposition  shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico 
to  protract  them  unreasonably." 

So  far  from  this  being  a  modification,  it  is  rather 
a  repetition  of  his  advice  of  the  4lh  of  October. 
At  all  events,  it  modifies  it  so  far  only,  as  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  the  position  which  he  then  occu- 
pied (Corpus  Christi)  was  "  perhaps  the  best  while 
'  negotiations  are  pending,  or  at  any  rate,  until  a 
'  disposition  shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  pro- 
'  tract  them  unreasonably."  Is  it  riot  evident, 
from  this  language,  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  taking  a  position  on  the  Rio  Grande,  if 
Mexico  should  refuse  or  unreasonably  protract 
negotiation?  Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  President 
accorded  strictly  with  the  views  of  General  Taylor, 
as  shadowed  forth  in  his  despatch  of  the  7ih  of 
November.  He  did  not  issue  the  order  to  advance 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  first  instance,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  commanding  geiv 
eral,  because  there  was  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  negotiation  about  then  to  be  entered  upon, 
would  be  successful.  Does  this  exhibit  a  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try in  wai?  Or  does  it  not  rather  show  a  most 
anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  the  arbitremetit  of  arms .' 
But  when  negotiation  was  rejected,  and  all  hope 
of  amicable  adjustment  was  at  an  end,  the  Presi- 
dent then  thought  the  contingency  had  arri-ved,  on 
which  General  Taylor  had  suggested  the  policy 
of  advancing  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  therefore 
gave  the  order.  The  opinion  of  General  Taylor 
was  doubtless  given  in  good  faith,  with  the  design 
of  preventing  war.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
President  adopted  that  opinion  in  good  faith,  and 
in  a  similar  spirit.  But  because  war  has  unfortu- 
nately ensued.  General  Taylor  is  lauded  to  the 
skies,  but  the  President  is  overwhelmed  with  dire 
execrations. 

But  it  is  at  variance  with  the  well  known  facts, 
to  assert,  that  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  caused 
the  war.  Mexico  had  protested  against  annexa- 
tion during  the  pendency  of  its  discussion,  and 
declared  she  would  regard  its  consummation  as  an 
act  of  war.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  resolutions 
for  that  object,  she  dissolved  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  United  States.  In  July  thereafter,  Garcia 
Conde,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  War,  issued  the 
following  circulars,  requiring  the  officers  of  the 
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army  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  troops  to 
wage  war  against  the  United  Slates: 

"  Office  of  War  and  Marine,  > 
"  Sp.ction  of  Opp.rat'wiis.  ) 

" Tlie  United  Statf^s  have  consuiiiiiiatt'fl  tli(^  peiiidy  against 
Mexico  by  sanctioning  tlie  decree  vyhicli  deciv.rcs  the  an- 
»iexation  of  the  department  of  Texas  to  that  Republic.  The 
injustice  of  tliat  usurpation  is  apparent,  and  Mexico  cannot 
tolerate  such  a  grave  injury  without  malting  an  effort  to 
prove  to  the  United  States  tlie  possibility  of  her  ability  to 
cause  her  rights  to  he  resp<«;ted.  With  this  object,  the  Su- 
preme Government  has  resolved  upon  a  declaralion  of  war 
against  that  Power,  seeing  that  our  forbearance,  instead  of 
being  received  as  a  proof  of  our  friendly  disposition,  has 
been  interpreted  into  an  acknowledged  impossibility  on  our 
part  to  carry  on  a  successful  war. 

"  Such  an  error,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
advantageous  to  Mexico,  because,  suddenly  abandoning  its 
pacific  attitude,  it  vi'ill  to-morrow  communicate  to  Congress 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  its  citi- 
zens to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of 
its  territory,  now  treacherously  attacked,  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  guarantees  recognized  in  this  eidiglitened  age. 

"  You  vv'ill  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  troops  under  your 
command  to  march  towards  any  point  which  may  require 
protection  against  these  most  unjust  aggressions,  1  am 
iiirected  by  tlie  Provisional  President  to  enjoin  you,  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  your  division,  and  as  a  citizen  of  this  Re- 
public, to  hold  yourself  iu  readiness  to  repel  those  who  seek 
the  ruin  of  Mexico.  The  Government  is  occupied  in  cover- 
ing the  deficient  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  collecting 
the  necessary  means,  so  that  nothing  may  be  w,inting  to 
those  whose  glory  it  will  be  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  of 
their  country, 

"  I  have  tile  honor  to  communicate  for  your  Intelligence, 
and  to  direct  your  conduct. 

"God  and  liberty!  GARCIA  CONDE. 

"  Mexico,  July  12, 1845."  . 

"  Tliis  circular  to  the  authorities  subordinate  to  this  office. 

"Most  excellent  Senor:  As  my  notes  of  the  30th  of 
March  and/tli  of  April  of  this  year,  concerning  the  deserters 
and  recruits  for  the  army,  have  not  produced  effects  which 
tiis  Excellency  the  President  ad  iuterim  desired,  as  the  Gov- 
ernors have  not  been  able  to  gather  a  number  of  men  by  any 
means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  his  Excellency  has 
ordered  your  excellency  to  provide  the  material  to  enable 
the  different  departments  to  furnish  their  quota,  and  complete 
the  contingent  of  troops  required  by  the  decrees  of  the  2yth  of 
December,  1843,  and  ad  July,  1844 :  for  although  the  Supreme 
Government  has  not  exacted,  with  punctuality,  the  com- 
plement from  the  departments,  she  now  sees  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  for  the  war  which  she  wages 
against  the  Uidted  States,  the  perfidy  and  treachery  of  which 
Power  put  her  in  possession  of  a  part  of  this  Republic. 

"  His  Excellency  the  President  ad  interim  requires  that 
vour  excellency  inform  the  Governors  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  of  detailing  the  number  of  men,  so  highly  necessary 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  to  excite  fhft  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism of  tlie  authorities,  that  their  preparations  shall  be 
ao  cJTectual  as  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  Government,  and 
prevent  the  dignity  of  the  nation  from  being  in  any  measure 
compromised. 

'•  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your  excellency  the 
following,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

"  Godand  libertv  !  GARCIA  CONDE. 

"July  16,1845." 

"  Most  excellent  Scn^r,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  of 

Police.     Transmit  to  the  authorities  depending  upon  your 

department. 

"  Most  EXCELLENT  Senor:  It  being  necessary  that  the 
troops  of  tlie  line  should  cover  the  fronliers  of  the  republic, 
and  march  towards  Texas,  to  conquer  tiiat  department,  now 
usurped  by  the  United  States,  his  Excellency  the  President 
<id  interim  has  commanded  me  to  transmit  you  this  note,  to 
excite  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  Gcvernors,  that  they 
place  under  arms,  in  their  respective  districts,  all  the  force 
which  can  be  collected  in  defence  of  the  law,  to  be  ready  to 
spfve  as  a  safeguard  of  the  respective  departments,  according 
to  the  decree  of  the 4th  of  Juneof  this  year,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  7th  instant. 

"  Vour  excellency  will  communicate  to  the  Governors  this 
supreme  resolution,  and  will  inlorm  them  of  the  obligations 
ander  which  the  citizens  are  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  |o  sustain  rights  violated  by  a  nation  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  and  obliges  Mexico  to  main- 
tain them  4sy  force — which  it  most  undoubtedly  wilj,  or  fall 
in  the  struggle.  She  will  not  consent  to  giyn  up  one-half  of 
tier  territory,  from  the  base  fear  of  losing  the  other.  Hoping 
your«KceUency  will  furnish  me  with  information  as  to  the 
number  of  men  whirh  can  be  devoted  to  this  important  ob- 
ject, your  e;;ceilency  will  please  to  accept  my  most  high 
«"ns:;;-ratlon. 

"God  and  liberty!  GARCIA  CONDE. 

"  Mexico,  July  16, 1845. 
"  To  the  most  excellent  Senor,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

and  Police." 

duick  upon  the  heel  of  these  circulars,  follovired 
orders  of  her  commanding  generals.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  1845,  Arista  thus  addressed  his  troops: 

"  Comrades :  The  Supreme  Executive  has  sent  to  me,  by 
express,  the  news  that  the  United  Slates,  in  pursuance  of 
their  ambitious  views,  having  talcen  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas,  he  had  demanded  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Congress  against  that  unjust  nation. 

"The  time  to  fight  is  come.  We  must  prepare  with  the 
ardor  inspired  Iiy  duty  and  patriotism,  when  an  attack  is 
made  upon  the  soil,  the  honor,  and  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

"  Arms  are  the  only  arguments  to  use  against  banditti  and 
men  without  good  faith.  Let  us  hope  for  that  justice  which 
isjnvoked  by  all  society,  and  the  decision  of  the  civilized 
world. 


"  Our  lot  will  be  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  army — we  are 
nearest  lo  the  theatre  of  war;  we  are  the  first  to  avenge  the 
outrages  on  our  country,  and  to  ravish  from  the  usurpers  the 
object  of  their  rapines. 

"  Large  bodies  of  troops  are  on  their  march  ;they  will  soon 
be  here,  to  share  our  dangers  and  repulse  the  enemy." 

And  on  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  General  Pa- 
redes,  in  a  similar  strain,  appeals  to  the  national 
pride  and  enmity  of  tlie  Mexican  army.    Said  he: 

"Soldiers!  A  rapacious  and  grasping  race  have  thrown 
themselves  upon  our  territory,  and  dare  to  flatter  themselves 
that  we  will  not  defend  the  patrimony  which  our  forefathers 
conquered  with  their  blood.  They  deceive  themselves: 
we  will  fly  to  snatch  from  them  the  spoils,  the  possession  of 
which  they  are  impudently  enjoying;  and  they  shall  learn, 
by  dearly-bought  experience,  that  they  are  not  contending 
with  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  robbed 
of  their  land,  their  heaven,  and  their  country ;  and  that  the 
Mexicans- will  ardently  combat  the  soldiers  of  a  nation  which 
has  sanctioned  by  its  laws  the  most  degrading  slavery." 

Such  were  the  avowed  feelings  of  Mexico  to- 
wards the  United  States;  such  were  the  warlike 
preparations  which  she  made,  long  prior  to  the 
order  to  General  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio 
Grand'e.  These  unequivocal  demonstrations  of 
hostility  were  made  in  July  and  August,  1845; 
and  the  order  was  not  given  until  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, nor  received  by  General  Taylor  until  the  4th 
of  February,  1846. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  occurred,  demonstrative  of 
the  warlike  determination  of  Mexico,  previous  to 
the  President's  order  to  General  Taylor.  On  the 
8th  of  December,  1845,  Mr.  Slidell  offered  himself 
as  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  On  the  12th,  after  the  interchange  of 
several  dilatory  notes  between  him  and  Mr.  Pena 
y  Pena,  his  mission  was  rejected.  As  soon,  more- 
over, as  it  was  noised  among  the  populace,  that  Her- 
rera  was  inclined  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  the  fury  of  civil  revolutioji  drove 
him  from  power,  and  placed  Paredes  at  the  helm 
of  state.  This  popular  convulsion  received  its  first 
impulse  in  the  department  of  San  LuisPotosi;  and 
the  army  of  reserve,  on  the  14th  December,  1845, 
promulgated  a  manifesto  against  the  Government 
of  Herrera,  upon  the  ground  that  it — 

"Had  repeatedly  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the  army  to 
move  upon  Texas;  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  army 
to  be  vilified  for  its  inaction  by  official  journals ;  that  it  had 
admitted  a  commissioner,  [meaning  Mr.  Slidell,]  with  whom 
it  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  the  loss  of  the  integrity  of 
the  republic;  that  it  had  reduced  the  country  almost  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  existed,  without 
revenue,  without  power,  and  almost  without  will ;  that  these 
evils  demanded  an  immediate  remedy,  and  that  the  Admin- 
istration confessed  its  total  incompetency  and  powerlessness; 
that  it  had  lost  all  respectability,  so  necessary  to  a  Govern- 
ment, and  had  allowed  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Slates 
to  set  foot  in  the  country,  and  reside  in  the  capital,  with  a 
view  to  bargain  for  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
country,  for  which  have  been  made  so  many  sacrifices." 

I  ask  the  special  attention  of  every  candid  man 
to  the  closing  sentence  of  this  precious  extract. 
The  head  and  front  of  Herrera 's  offending  was, 
that  he  "had  allowed  a  plenipolenliary  of  the  United 
'  Stales  to  set  foot  in  the  country,  and  reside  in  the 
'  capital,  tcith  the  vieio  to  bargain  for  the  independence 
'  and  nationality  of  the  country,  for  which  have  been 
'  made  so  many  sacrifices."  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  all  these  hostile  demonstrations  were 
made  one  and  two  months  previous  to  the  order 
for  General  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Can  it  be  possible  that,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
candid  and  patriotic  Senators  will  still  argue  that 
this  order  produced  the  war  ^  Do  they  believe  that 
Mexico  was  insincere  in  all  this  ?  That  cannot  be. 
These  were  not  empty  threats;  for,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1846,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  these  occur- 
rences, Paredes  wrote  lo  Ampudia  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable for  hostilities  to  commence.     He  said: 

"  At  the  present  day,  I  suppose  you  at  the  head  of  that 
valiant  army,  either  fighting  already,  or  are  preparing  for 
the  operations  of  a  campaign.  It  is  indispensable  hostilities 
be  commenced,  yourself  taking  the  initiative  against  the 
enemy." 

In  the  execution  of  these  hostile  resolves,  Am- 
pudia was  neither  disobedient  nor  inactive.  When 
General  Taylor  reached  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1846,  he  found  himon  the  opposite  bank, 
at  the  head  of  an  organized  army  of  six  thousand 
troops;  and,  faithful  to  the  order  of  Paredes,  he  did 
take  "  the  initiative"  in  hostilities  against  the  Uni- 
ted States.  All  the  events,  from  the'withdrawal  of 
Almonte  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  show 
that  Mexico  had  inflexiblydetermined  on  war  with 
the  United  States;  that  this  determination  was 
wholly  independent  of  the  order  for  General  Taylor 
to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was 


conceived   for  the  vain  purpose  of  regaining  the 
territory  of  Texas. 

While  this  view  of  the  subject  proves  conclu- 
sively, that  the  v/ar  was  not  caused  by  the  forward 
march  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  also  fully 
ju.stifies  the  policy  and  propriety  of  the  order,  by 
which  that  movement  was  made.  Suppose  General 
Taylor  had  remained  at  Corpus  Christi:  is  it  not 
morally  certain,  that  General  Arista,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command  of  the  Mexican  forces  on  the 
24th  April,  would  have  overrun  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Texas,  laying  waste  the  country  in  his 
march,  and  perhaps  putting  to  the  sword  its  de- 
fenceless inhabitants .'  What  would  have  prevent- 
ed him  ?  Would  he  have  encamped  at  Matamoros? 
For  what  purpose  }  Do  not  the  facts  show,  that  it 
was  his  order  to  march  upon  the  United  States  for 
the  reconquest  of  Texas?  What!  retake  Texas 
by  reposing  perpetually  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  .'  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  maintained. 
He  came  for  war;  he  came  to  maintain  the  alleged 
right  of  Mexico  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and 
redeem  the  swollen  gasconade  of  that  vain  and 
foolish  Government.  If  General  Taylor  had  not 
been  there  to  drive  him  back,  he  would  have  pen- 
etrated far  into  the  country.  The  President's  order, 
then,  was  well  timed  and  wise.  If  he  had  not  given 
it,  the  very  party  that  now  abuse  and  traduce  him, 
would  have  been  even  louder  in  their  denuncia- 
tions, for  failing  to  protect  our  soil,  from  hostile 
invasion. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  country  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Rio  Grande  is  "  disputed  territory," 
and  therefore  the  President  had  no  right  to  take 
possession  of  it  with  an  armed  force. 

But  what  if  it  is  disputed  territory — territory 
claimed  by  both  governments.'  In  that  state  of 
things,  the  parties  not  being  able  to  agree  by  nego- 
tiation, either  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  posses- 
sion. Is  the  United  States  to  be  held  up  to  the 
world,  as  a  trespasser  upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  be- 
cause she  first  got  possession  ?  No,  sir.  The  old 
adage  that  "  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law," 
is  eminently  applicable  to  this  case.  The  utmost, 
therefore,  that  could  be  said  is,  that  our  armed  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  placed  us  in  the  defensive 
attitude,  and  entitled  us  to  its  advantages. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  might  have  ordered  General  Taylor  to 
occupy  the  disputed  territory,  but  that  the  President 
had  no  right  to  do  it.  It  is  true,  the  President  is 
not  the  government.  But  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  sworn  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ernment  extends  its  laws,  he  is,  ex  officio,  clothed, 
with  the  authority  to  employ  the  necessary  means 
for  that  purpose.  Well, Texas  had  been  annexed, 
Congress  had  extended  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  it,  had  established  a  custom-house,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  for  it  a  collector,  and  laid  out  post  routes 
in  the  territory  beyond  the  Neuces;  and  in  this 
way,  so  far  as  their  action  could  determine  it,  had 
declared  to  the  world  that,  that  territory  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  loas  tantamoiml  to 
taking  possession  of  it  by  the  Government.  He  had 
authority,  therefore,  from  Congress,  to  order  the 
army  there,  to  protect  Texas  against  invasion;  and 
with  all  the  evidence  before  him,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  of  the  avowed  determination  of  Mexico, 
to  attempt  such  invasion,  it  was  his  solemn  duty  to 
do  it. 

But  it  is  not  disputed  territory,  in  any  sense 
which  involves  well-founded  doubt  of  title.  The 
Rio  Grande  is  the  proper  boundary  of  Texas. 

If  the  authority  of  great  names  is  worth  anv- 
thing,  in  the  determination  of  this  question,  I  might 
array  the  opinions  of  our  ablest  statesmen  in  favor 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  might  adduce  the  testirnony 
of  Messrs.  Benton,  Clay,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  PLpckney,  and  Adams,  to  show  that  Tex- 
as was  originally  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  extend- 
ed to  that  river.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter  of  the  17th 
of  April,  1844,  said: 

"  The  United  States  acquired  title  to  Texas,  extending,  as 
1  believe,  to  the  Rio  del  Noite  (or  Rio  Grande)  by  the  treaty 
of  Louisiana.  They  ceded  and  relinquished  that  title  to 
Spain  bv  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  the  Sabme  was  substw 
tuted  for  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  our  western  boundary." 

But  the  Rio  Grande  was  defined  and  treated  as 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  by  the  joint  acts 
of  Texas  and  Mexico,  during  the  revolution.  This 
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is  clearly  shown  by  the  capitulation  of  General 
Cos,  to  which  T  have  before  alluded,  entered  into 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1835,  by  which  he  stipu- 
lated, that  "  he  and  his  officers  retire,  with  their 

•  arms  and  private  property,  into  the  interior  of  the 

•  Republic,  (of  course  west  of  the  Rio  Grrande,)un- 
•der  parole  of  honor." 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1836,  only  a  few  days  after 
the  brilliant  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  in  which  the 
Mexican  commander-in-cliief  and   his  army,  to- 
gether with  other  distinguished  officers,  were  taken 
prisoners  by  tlieTexans,  Santa  Anna,  "  convinced  ! 
that  it  was  useless   for   Mexico  to  continue  the  : 
war,"  and  "  that  it  was  proper  to  terminate  it  by 
political  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  his  release,  as  ! 
well  as  all  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  in  cap- 
tivity," offered  to  treat  with  Texas  on  the  terms  of 
peace.     Whereupon,  a  solemn  and  formal  treaty 
was  concluded,  signed  by  "  David  G.  Burnet,'Pres-  I 
ident  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  of  the  one  part,  i 
and  of  the  other  part,  by  "  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  ■ 
Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  capacity  as   Chief  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vin- 
cente  Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joaquim  Ra- 
mires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  as  chiefs 
of  armies."  -  \ 

The  4tli  article  "  solemnly  acknowledges,  sanctions,  and  \ 
ratifies,  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect  independence  of  Texas, 
u'ifk  suck  boundaries  as  are  kereajter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon 
hy  tiiesmne.'^ 

The  5th  article  fixes  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  "at 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  moulh  to  its  source,  thence  to  tlie 
42d  degree  of  north  latitude,"  4'c. 

Other  articles  provide  for  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  and  the  prisoners  of  war  to  Mexico. 

But  it  is  said  this  treaty  was  not  valid  and  bind-  1 
ing  on  Mexico.      Let  us  examine  this  point  for  a 
few  moments.  i 

Now,  a  treaty  is  strictly  a  contract  between  na-  j 
tions,  and  like  that  between  individuals,  must  com- 
bine three  requisites  to  render  it  valid,  viz:  1st,  a 
sufficient  consideration;  2d,  the  parties  must  be 
able  to  contract;  and  3d,  they  must  actually  con- 
tract. 

That  the  third  of  these  requisites  happened, 
there  is  no  question;  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  both  Mexico  and  Texas. 
They  did  actually  contract. 

Then  was  it  founded  on  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion? The  consideration  was  mutual.  That  moving 
towards  Mexico,  was  the  release  of  Santa  Anna, 
the  President  and  chief  of  tjie  Government,  of  va- 
rious distinguished  officers  and  prisoners,  and  the 
saving  of  Filisola's  army  of  4,000  men;  and  that 
moving  towards  Texas,  was  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  independence,  and  the  definition  and  settle- 
ment of  her  boundaries.  The  consideration,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  vast  national  importance  to  both 
the  high  contracting  parties,  and  one  which  is  re- 
cognized by  all  writers  on  national  law,  as  fully 
sufficient  to  support  the  treaty. 

Were  the  parties  to  the  treaty  under  consider- 
ation, capable  of  contracting?  That  David  G.  Bur- 
net was,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  has  never  been 
denied,  either  by  the  opponents  of  her  independ- 
ence, or  by  her  own  Government. 

Was  Santa  Anna  capable  of  contracting  in  be- 
half of  Mexico?    Vattel  says: 

"Tliesame  power  who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  of 
determining  on  it,  of  declaring  it, and  of  directing  its  opera- 
tions, has  naturally  that  likewise  of  niakingand  concluding 
a  treaty  of  peace."' — Page  432. 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Santa  Anna  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Dictator  of  Mexico;  that  he 
had  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  government  in 
his  own  hands;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been 
its  organic  form,  he  had  converted  it  into  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  Moreover,  he  professed  to  have 
the  power,  and  it  was  not  incumbent  on  Texas  to 
look  behind  the  fact  of  his  possession  of  it.  He 
signed  the  treaty  officially,  "  as  Chief  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Santa  Anna  was  an 
usurper,  and  did  not  rightfully  possess  the  power  of 
declaring  war  or  making  peace.  The  authority, 
however,  is  equally  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
Having  become  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of 
government,  tiie  people  having  submitted  to  his 
authority,  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief, 
were  bound  by  his  acts. 

"Other  States,"  (Texas,  (or  example,)  "as  having  no  right 
to  interfere  willi  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  nation," 
(Mexico,)  "or  to  interfere  in  her  government,  are  houpd  to 
abide  by  her  decision,  aud  to  look  ao  further  than  llie  cir-  || 


cumstances  of  actual  possession.  Thexi  Tnay,  therefore, 
broach  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  usurper." — Vat- 
tel, page  436. 

Those  who  deny  the  validity  of  this  treaty,  on 
the  ground  of  Santa  Anna's  incapacity  to  contract, 
invoke  to  their  aid  another  rule  of  national  law, 
which,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  temptation  or  de- 
sire to  evade.     It  is  this: 

"Every  impediment  hy  which  the  prince  is  disabled  from 
administering  the  affiiirs  of  government,  undoubtedly  de- 
prives him  of  the  power  to  make  peace." 

"  Every  legitimate  government,  whatever  it  be,  is  estab- 
lished solely  for  the  good  and  welfare,  of  the  State.  This 
incontestable  principle  beinj  once  laid  down,  the  making  of 
peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  province  of  the  King;  it  be- 
longi-  to  the  nation.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  a  captive  prince 
cannot  administer  the  government,  or  attend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  alfairs.-- — Vattel,  434  a^id  435. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is  alleged 
that  Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  its  high- 
est executive  officer,  was  in  captivity  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  deprived  of  the  power  to  "  admhMter  the 
government,  or  attend  to  the  management  of  public 
affairs,"  and  that,  therefore,  according  to  the  au- 
thority, he  could  not  make  a  valid  treaty. 

This  objection  seems  to  involve  the  idea  that 
more  or  less  duress  and  intimidation  always  ac- 
company captivity.  That  they  sometimes  do,  there 
can  be  no  question.  But  in  this  case,  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  Santa  Anna  acted  voluntarily, 
freely,  And  for  the  good  of  the  country.  In  his  de- 
spatch to  the  Government  a(Zi»i(en'm,  dated  June  10, 
1836,  General  Filisola,  who  was  never  a  prisoner, 
says: 

"  His  Excellency  (Santa  Anna)  in  my  humble  opinion,  in 
the  treaties  asreeJ  upon,  and  ihiit  I  ha/1  the  honor  to  send 
to  your  Excellency,  acted  with  entire  liberty,  and  had  noth- 
ing more  in  view  than  the  interest  of  his  country." 

In  his  letter  of  July  4,  1836,  Santa  Anna  himself 
says: 

"  When  I  offered  to  treat  with  this  government  (Texas)  I 
was  convinced  that  it  wa-  useless  for  Mexico  to  continue 
the  war.  I  have  acquired  exact  information  respecting  the 
country,  which  I  did  not  possess  (our  months  ago.  I  have 
too  nmch  zeal  for  the  inleresLs  of  my  country  to  wish  for 
anything  which  is  not  compatible  with  them.  iJeiiig  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  myself  for  its  glory  and  advantage,  {  never 
would  have  hesitated  tosuhject  myself  to  torments  or  death, 
rather  than  consent  to  any  compromise,  if  Mexico  conid 
thereby  obtain  the  slightest  benefit,  lam  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  proper  to  terminate  this  question  by  political  nego- 
tiation." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Santa  Anna  acted 
"icith  entire  liberty,'^  in  making  the  treaty.  And 
it  is  also  true,  that  during  the  absence  of  Santa 
Anna  from  the  seat  of  Government,  in  command 
of  thi  national  army,  the  Executive  authority,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  was  vest- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  Vice  President:  that  he  re- 
ceived despatches  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  issued  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  release  of 
those  in  captivity.  Whilst,  tiierefore,  it  is  true 
that  the  President  of  Mexico  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
it  is  also  true  that  his  place  was  supplied  by  an 
officer  clothed  with  the  power  '^  to  administer  the 
Gover7iment'a}id  to  attend  to  tlu  t)ianagement  of  pub- 
lic affairs." 

But  all  doubts  are  put  to  flight  by  the  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  rule  of  national  law 
on  the  subject  is  this: 

"The  captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  promise  what  personally  depends  on  him;  but  the  treaty 
does  not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  her- 
self, or  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authoiity 
duniig  the  prince's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign 
himself  after  his  release." — Vattel,  436. 

How,  then,  was  this  treaty  ratified?    In  reply  it 
might  be  strongly  argued,  that  it  was  ratified  by 
long  acquiescence  in    its   provisions  by  Mexico. 
For  though  there  were  many  and  boisterous  threats 
to  renew  the  war,  yet  for  eight  years,  Texas  en- 
joyed repose  from  any  formal  or  systeinatic  inva- 
sion by  Mexico.     But  it  was  conclusively  ratified 
by  the  Government,  in  its  acceptance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty.     She  obtained 
the  life  and  liberty  of  her  captive  President,  the 
release  of  many  officers  and  prisoners,  the  saving  ■ 
of  Filisola's  army  of  4,000  men,  and  the  honor  of  j 
Mexico.     If  she  did   not  intend  to  abide  by  the  j 
treaty,  she  had  no  right  to  receive  its  benefits;  and  I 
the   only  way  of  avoiding,   was  to   disavow  it.  I 
This  is  as  obviously  a  rule  of  common  sense  and  | 
common  honesty,  as  of  national  law.,   An  agent  I 
may  transcend  his  authority  in  the  sale  of  hisprin-  | 
cipal's  property;  but  if  Uie  principal  afterwards 


receive  the  money — accept  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tract made  by- his  agent,  he  will  not  be  permitted 
toxleny  the  contract — he  has  ratified  it — it  is  as 
binding  upon  him  as  if  originally  made  within  the 
scope  of  the  agent's  authority.  But  is  it  not  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  case'  of  the  treaty  under 
consideration.' — Vattel,  436. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  treaty  of 
the  14th  May,  1836,  between  Mexico  and  Texas, 
which  acknowledges  the  independence  of  the  latter, 
and  fixes  her  western  boundary  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  valid  and  binding.  And  however  Mexico, 
through  treachery,  may  seek  to  avoid  it,  she  is 
estopped  by  her  acquiescence  in  it  for  eight  years 
prior  to  annexation  and  by  her  reception  of  its 
benefits.  Having  ratified,  she  cannot  disavow 
it. 

This  was  the  second  instance  in  which,  by  the 
acts  of  both  parties,  the  Rio  Grande  was  treated  as 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas;  and  here  I  might 
rest  the  question  with  perfect  safety.  But  I  desire 
to  settle  it  beyond  all  cavil. 

Mexico,  by  her  own  act,  so  treated  it. 
I  As  before  remarked,  this  treaty  was  repudiated 
by  Mexico,  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities  declared; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  two  occasions,  on  which 
the  Mexicans  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  as  far  as 
San  Antonio,  and  were  instantly  repulsed,  the  war 
e.xisted  orvly  on  paper — in  loud-sounding  gasco- 
nade, and  vaporing  proclamations.  ^However,  on 
the  15th  February,  1844,  Mexico  and  Texas  en- 
tered into  an  armistice,  which  was  terminated  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1844,  by  the  proclamation  of 
General  WoU,  which  concludes  with  the  following 
language: 

"3d.  Every  individual  who  shall  be  found  at'the  distance 
of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  will  be 
regarded  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of  that 
part  of  the  national  territory,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country; 
and,  after  a  summary  military  trial,  shall  be  punished  as 
such." 

Why  declare  all  those  "  traitors"  who  should  be 
found  within  one  league  of  iis  left  bank,  if  she  did 
not  regard  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of 
Texas? 

Texas,  by  her  acts  also,  prior  to  annexation, 
treated  that  river  as  her  western  boundary,  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  up  to  its  verge. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  December  19, 
1836,  she  defined  her  limits.  1  read  from  the  "Laws 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  vol.  1,  p.  133: 

"AN  ACT  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

"  Sec.  1 .  Be  it  enacted  ht/fhe  Senate  and  Home  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  Congress  assembled.  That, 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  civil  and  political 
jurisdiction  of  this  Republic  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  to 
extend  to  the  following  boundaries, to  wit:  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  running  west  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
Grande  ;  thence  up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  its 
source,  thence  due  north  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  thence  along  the  boundary  line,  as  defined  in  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spam,  to  the  begin- 
ning: and  that  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  AmeT'ica,  so  soon  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  in- 
terest requires  it,  to  ascertain  and  define  the  boundary  line 
as  agreed  upon  in  said  treaty.  IRA  INGRAM, 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"RICHARD  ELLIS, 
"  President  of  the  Semite  jiro  tern. 

"Approved,  Dec.  19,  1838.  SAM  HOUSTON." 

By  a  joint  resolution,  approved  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1838,  the  Congress  of  Texas  defined  the  line 
between  the  counties  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio. 
I  read  from  the  "  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Texas," 
volume  3,  and  page  36: 

"JOINT  RESOLUTION  fixing  the  dividing  line  befweea 
the  counties  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiiva 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  direct 
line  running  from  the  junction  of  the  Ciboloor  San  Bartolo 
creek  to  the  Rio  Frio,  at  a  point  thirty  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Nueces,  thence  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  town 
of  Loredo,  shall  be  considered  the  dividing  line  between  the 
counties  of  San  Patricio  and  Bexar,  and  shall  be  respected 
as  such  by  the  surveyors  of  the  respective  counties:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  act  shall  notafi^ect  rights  previously  acquired 
by  surveys  legally  made  by  the  surveyors  of  the  county  of 
San  Patricio  below  the  old  road  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
Presidio  of  tlie  Rio  Grande. 

"JOSEPH  ROWE, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprcse^itatives. 
"MIRAB£.\U  B.  LAMAR, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
«  Approved,  May  24, 1838.  SAM  HOUSTON." 

To  appreciate  the  force  of  this  resolution,  it  ixust 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  counties  of  Bexar  and 
San  Patricio  are  situated  between  the  Nueces  aTid 
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the  Rio  Grande;  and  that  the  town  of  Loredo,  de- 
signated as  the  western  terminus  of  the  dividing 
line,  is  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

In  1842  and  1844  the  Congress  of  Texas  passed 
laws  fixing  the  time  of  holding  courts  in  the  county 
of  San  Patricio.  On  the  18th  January,  1845,  they 
passed  an  act  making  Corpus  Chrisli  the  county 
seat  of  San  Patricio,  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  judge  for  the  county  court.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  1845,  they  also  passed  "  An  act  for 
'  the  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  counties  of  San 
'  Patricio  and  Refugio,  the  title  of  which  was  de- 

*  rived  from  Mexico,  or  from  the  State  of  Coahuila 
'  and  Texas,  to  be  surveyed  and  returned  to  the 

•  General  Land  Office  of  Texas."  Tiiese  counties 
■were  represented  in  the  convention  which  ratified 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  proposing  her  annexation  to  this  Con- 
federacy, and  which  formed  the  State  constitution 
of  Texas.  By  that  constitution,  the  county  of  San 
Patricio  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  one,  and  the 
county  of  Bexar  to  two  representatives.  The 
county  of  Bexar  is  also  constituted  the  18th,  and 
the  counties  of  Goliad,  Refugio,  and  San  Patricio, 
the  19th  Senatorial  district,  and  each  district  enti- 
tled to  one  Senator.  It  is  also  ordained  by  the  3d 
section  of  the  13th  article  of  the  constitution  which 
was  formed  by  that  convention,  that  "  all  laws  and 
'  parts  of  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Republic  of 
'  Texas,  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
'  tion  of  the  United  States,  the  joint  resolutions  for 
'  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
'  provisions  of  this  constitution,  shall  continue  and 
'  remain  in  force  as  the  laws  of  this  State,  until 
'  they  exjiire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  shall  be 
'  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature  thereof." 

Hence,  the  laws  which  I  have  cited — that  defi- 
ning the  boundaries  of  Texas,  defining  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  counties  of  Bexar  and  San 
Patricio;  the  law  providing  for  the  survey  of  lands; 
the  law  declaring  Corpus  Christi  to  be  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  county  of  San  Patricio — were  all 
declared  to  be  and  continued  in  force  when  Texas 
became  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union.  By  the 
act  of  armexation,  therefore,  Texas  became  enti- 
tled to  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  full  execution  and 
the  enjoyment  of  her  rights  under  them,  against 
any  power  that  mi£;ht  attempt  the  invasion  of  the 
territory  over  which  they  extended. 

This  right  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
fully  recognized,  in  the  several  acts  which  they 
passed  relating  to  the  State  of  Texas  after  annexa- 
tion. On  the  27th  of  December,  J845,  Congress 
passed  an  act  "  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  Texas,"  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  an  act  "  to  establish  a  collection  district  in 
the  Stale  of  Texas,"  which  declares  Galveston  to 
be  a  port  of  entry,  to  which  are  annexed  Sabine, 
Velasco,  Matagorda,  Cavallo,  La  Vavea,  and  Cor- 
pus Chrisli,  as  ports  of  delivery.  The  territory 
beyond  the  Nueces  is  also  a  part  of  a  Congression- 
al district,  whose  representative,  from  the  time  of 
annexation,  took  and  now  occupies  a  seat  in  the 
popular  branch  of  our  National  Legislature. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  joint  acts  of  Mexico  and 
Texas  during  the  revolution,  their  separate  acts 
prior  to  annexation,  and  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  subsequent  to  annexa- 
tion, all  recognizing  and  treating  the_  Rio  Grande 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  If  all  these 
do  not  establish  it  beyond  controversy,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  what  would.  Sir,  I  will  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  the  history  of  the  vv-orld  docs  not 
furnish  an  instance,  in  which  a  disputed  line  can  be 
determined  by  evidence  so  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive. If  the  Rio  Grande  be  not  the  true  bound- 
ary, I  would  be  glad  for  honorable  Senators,  on 
the  other  side,  to  designate  where  it  runs.  Is  it 
the  river  Nueces?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it? 
Where  will  you  find  a  single  act  or  word  of  Mex- 
ico or  Texas,  or  of  this  Government,  which  looks 
to  that  as  the  line  ?  Mexico  has  never  asserted  it, 
never  dreamed  of  it,  until  it  was  suggested  bv  her 
friends  in  the  United  States.  She  has  not  complain- 
ed that  our  "  army  of  occupation"  passed  the  Nue- 
ces. The  burden  of  her  alleged  grievances  is,  not 
that  we  have  taken  the  territory  between  that  stream 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  that  we  have  taken  Texas, 
the  whole  of  Texas.  She  asserts  her  title  to  the 
entire  State,  and,  to  recover  it,  she  resorted  to  arms. 


If  the  country  west  of  the  Nueces  is  "  disputed 
territory,"  because  she  claims  it,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  whole  State  is  "disputed  territory;" 
and  if  she  has  a  good  title  to  any  part,  she  has  to 
the  whole. 

In  this  connection,  sir,  I  will  ask,  where  was  this 
vigilant  regard  for  the  "  disputed"  rights  of  Mexi- 
co, when  Congress  extended  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  over  the  territory  beyond  the  Nueces 
in  1845,  established  a  collection  district,  and  when 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appojnled  a  collector  for  the 
same? 

In  his  message  of  December,  1845,  the  Presi- 
dent informed  Congress,  that 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  St;ites,  which,  at  the  form- 
ation of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  bounded  l)y  the  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  Atlantic,  has  passed  the  Capes  of  Floiida, 
and  J)een  peacefully  extended  to  the  Del  Norte." 

Why  was  not  this  declaration,  that  "  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  extended  to  the  Del 
Norte,"  denied  then?  Why  was  not  the  country 
informed  by  their  trusted  representatives,  that  the 
assertion  of  the  President  was  false — that  the  ter- 
ritory on  that  river  belonged  to  Mexico? 

In  the  same  message,  he  communicated  to  Con- 
gress the  fact,  that 

"Our  army  was  ordered  to  tnlce  position  in  the  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Nnrte,  and  to  repel  any  in- 
vasion of  the  Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by 
the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squadron  in  tlie  Gulf  was  ordered 
to  cooperate  with  the  army." 

Why  slumbered  the  watchful  guardians  of  the 
Constitution,  when  the  President  made  this  astound- 
ing announcement?  Why  was  the  tongue  of  con- 
demnation silent,  when  he  thus  confessed  an  act  on 
his  part  which,  according  to  Whig  interpretation, 
was  an  outrageous  and  palpable  violation  of  this 
sacred  charter  of  our  liberties?  Why  was  it  not 
discovered  then,  that  our  army  encamped  upon  dis- 
puted soil? 

On  the  lllh  of  May,  1846,  the  President  com- 
municated to  Congress  the  stale  of  things  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  General  Taylor  was  surrounded. 
That  mes-sase  was  accompanied  by  a  despatch  of 
General  Taylor,  dated  April  26,  1846,  from  which 
I  read  the  following  extract: 

"  Hostilitie.s  may  now  be  con-iidered  as  commenced  ;  and 
[  have  this  day  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon  ilie  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  two  to  be 
mounted  and  two  to  serve  on  foot.  A^  some  delay  must 
occur  in  collecting  these  troops,  I  have  alsode.-ired  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  to  send  out  four  regiments  of  infantry  as 
soon  a?  practicable.  This  will  constitute  an  auxiliary  force 
of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  which  will  be  required  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  with  energy,  and  camjit,  as  it  should  be, 
INTO  THE  enemy's  cotiNTRY.  I  trust  the  department  will 
approve  my  course  in  this  nnitter,  and  will  give  the  nec<'S- 
sary  orders  to  the  staff  departments  for  the  supply  of  this 
large  additional  force." 

General  Taylor,  then,  had  not  only  theretofore, 
advised  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but,  having 
arrived  there,  and  hostilities  having  commenced, 
he  said  the  war  "  should  be  carried  into  the  enemy's 
country ,"  &r)ii  asked  the  means  to  be  furnished  him 
for  this  purpose.  As  yel,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  honorable  gentlemen,  that  such  a  war 
would  be  '^aggressive," and  "unconstilutional," unA 
"unholy,"  and  "odious."  But  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  and  with  a  unanimity  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  our  legislation.  Congress  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  war, and  placed  ten  millions  of 
dollars  and  fifty  thousand  volunteers  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  President;  and  for  what?  For  the  rescue 
of  General  Taylor  and  his  gallant  little  army  from 
immediate  danger  ?  By  no  means;  for  it  must  have 
been  ob,vious  to  every  sensible  man,  that  it  would 
require  weeks,  to  organize  and  put  forward  a  for- 
midable force  upon  the  far  distant  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  But  it  was,  as  the  bill  declared,  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  a  "  speedy  and  successful  ter- 
mination"— to  push  it,  as  General  Taylor  said  "  it 
should  be,  into  the  enemy's  country." 

Sir,  at  that  time  patriotism  rose  above  party 
considerations.  The  blood  of  Colonel  Cross  and 
of  Thornton's  brave  dragoons  cried  for  vengeance; 
and  the  heart  of  every  American  throbbed  respon- 
sive to  the  call.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  all  this  clamor 
about  "disputed  territory"  and  the  order  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  being 
unconstitutional  and  the  cause  of  the  war,  is  an 
afterthought,  originating  with  desperate  politicians, 
and  is  kept  up>  not  by  honorable  Senators,  but  b.y 


party  scavengers  ihroughont  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  prostrating  this  Administration. 

We  find  ourselves  tlius  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Mexico.  If  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
myself  intelligible  to  the  Senate,  I  think  I  have 
shown,  that  the  war  exists  by  the  act  of  that  Re- 
public; that  she,  without  just  cause,  dissolved 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when,  by  the 
very  terms  of  that,  measure,  we  opened  the  door 
for  amicable  adjustment;  that  she  obstinately  and 
perfidiously  rejected  our  friendly  offer  of  negotia- 
tion, twice  made,  upon  the  faith  of  her  promise  to 
receive  our  envoy  for  that  purpose,  and  proclaimed 
that  "war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment;'" that  the  order  for  General  Taylor  to 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  prudent  and 
wise,  was  advised  by  General  Taylor,  and  his  ad- 
vice followed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  given — "  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  set- 
tlement;" that  Mexico  actually  took  the  initiative 
in  hostilities,  by  the  murder  of  Colonel  Cross,  the 
attack  upon  Thornton's  dragoons,  and  Walker's 
Texas  rangers,  and  theeloriousbattksof  theSih  and 
9th  of  May;  that  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  "disputed  territory ''in 
any  sense,  involvinga  reasonabledoubl  of  title;  that 
the  Rio  Grande  is  the  proper  and  true  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and,  having  been  so 
treated  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  extending 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  it,  the  President 
had  the  right — aye,  was  bound — to  place  such  'a 
foi-ce  there  as  would  protect  it  against  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Mexico. 

How  has  this  war  been  conducted  on  our  part.> 
Up  to  the  19th  of  October  last,  our  forces  had 
been  engaged  in  not  less  than  fourteen  regular  bat- 
tles and  as  many  affairs,  and  in  every  instance 
proved  victorious  against  the  enemy,  with  from 
two  to  eight  times  our  numerical  sti'ength.  When 
the  future  historian  shall  i-ecord  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Buena  Vis- 
ta, Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultcpec,  he  will 
contribute  a  chapter  unsurpassed  in  thrilling  inter- 
est and  the  glory  of  military  achievment,  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  California,  New  Mexico, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas, 
and  other  Stales,  together  with  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  are  in  our  possession.  Il  is  true,  these 
great  achievements  have  cost  the  lives  of  many  gal- 
lant men;  but,  having  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  we  wreathe  their  names  with  garlands, 
while  we  plant  the  cypress  upon  their  hallowed 
graves.  Nor,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  carnage, 
has  a  single  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice  tarnished  our 
military  e.sculcheon.  Property,  religion,  and  female 
innocence,  have  been  protected  and  sacredly  guard- 
ed by  our  gallant  and  victorious  commanders.  The 
emblem  of  peace  has  accompanied  the  gleaming 
sword, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  hasourproud 
eagle  paused  in  his  flight  of  victory,  and  drofiped 
his  half-closed  wings,  as  if  to  cover  the  thunder 
which  he  bore  in  his  talons,  whilst,  with  extended 
beak,  he  tendered  the  olive  branch.  The  nations 
of  Europe  look  on  with  amazement;  and  well  they 
may:  for  all  has  been  achieved  by  citizen-soldiei's, 
drawn  from  the  walks  of  doinestic  life  and  airricul- 
tural  pui'suits,  in  response  to  their  country's  call; 
and  it  gives  demonstration,  astounding  as  it  is  true, 
to  the  incredulous  thrones  of  the  Old  World,  that  a 
republican  Government,  without  the  aid  of  costly 
standing  armies,  cultivates  in  the  breasts  of  her 
people,  not  only  the  spirit  of  freedom,  but  the  chiv- 
alry that  is  ever  ready  to  defend  it. 

Now,  sir,  the  bill  upon  your  desk  brings  up  the 
quesiton  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
pending  negotiations,  the  war  shall  be  abandoned 
or  prosecuted. 

Honorable  Senators  think  it  iiiexpedient  and 
improper  to  press  the  passage  of  this  bill,  until  the 
fate  of  the  treaty  shall  be  decided.  My  opinion 
on  this  point  is  simply  this:  If  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified  by  Mexico,  and  peace  thus  obtained, 
then  the  passage  of  this  measure  can  do  no  possi- 
ble harm.  But  if  the  treaty  should  be  rejected,  it 
is  highly  important  that  we  be  prepared  for  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war.  I  trust  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified;  but  if  not,  it  will  show  that  Mexico  is 
playing  the  same  farce  upon  us,  which  she  perform- 
ed before  the  gates  of  her  capital — using  tlie  sein- 
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blance  of  negotiation,  to  gain  time  to  reorganize  and 
rally.  We" should  be  prepared  for  vigorous  and 
speedy  operations.  When  a  small  boy,  at  school, 
I  read  of  an  old  man,  who  went  out  one  morning 
into  his  orchard  and  found  a  lad  up  one  of  his 
trees  stealing  apples.  He  requested  him  to  come 
down;  but  this  only  excited  hisjjlaughter  and  im- 
pudence. He  then  began  to  pelt  him  with  tufts  of 
grass;  but  this  mode  of  warfare  proved  equally 
ineffectual.  "Then,"  said  the  old  man,  "since 
•  neither  words  nor  turfs  of  grass  will  do,  I  will  try 
'  what  virtue  there  is  in  stones."  These  soon 
brought  the  "young  sauce-box"  to  the  ground, 
with  hearty  promises  not  to  be  guilty  of  the  like 
again.  This  simple  fable,  Mr.  President,  indicates 
exactly  the  ()olicy  which  I  would  henceforth  adopt 
towards  Mexico,  in  the  event  of  her  rejection  of 
the  treaty.  We  shall  have  tried  words  and  turfs 
of  grass  long  enough;  it  will  then  be  high  time  to 
see  what  virtue  there  is  in  stones.  As  yet,  Mexico 
has  experienced  comparatively  few  of  the  evils  and 
calamities  of  war.  These  she  must  feel,  if  she  re- 
fuses the  measure  of  peace  now  offered,  and  feel 
sorely,  in  all  her  national  interests. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  tend 
to  prevent  her  ratification  of  the  treaty,  because 
she  will  regard  it  as  an  act  of  menace  and  intimi- 
dation, humiliating  to  her  national  pride.  Not  so, 
sir.  It  has  not  been  her  national  pride,  but  hope, 
that  has  prompted  her  to  protract  the  war  thus 
long.  She  has  calculated  upon  our  divisions  at 
home.  Seeing  a  large  and  intelligent  party  in  the 
Wnited  States  opposed  to  the  war,  denouncing  the 
Administration,  ^nd  deprecating  our  demand  for 
indemnity,  she  has  deceived  herself  with  the  vain 
hope,  that  lapse  of  time  m'ight  bring  a  change  of 
policy,  and  secure  to  her  that  abandonment  of  the 
contest,  on  our  part,  which  would  be  synonymous, 
with  victory,  on  her  part.  So  far  from  the  passage 
of  this  bill  tending  to  defeat  the  treaty,  I  believe  if 
it  were  to  be  passed  promptly  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  it  would  ren- 
der its  ratification  absolutely  certain.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  unanimity  would  be  the  extinguish- 
ment of  all  her  hopes  grounded  on  our  divisions, 
and  the  conviction,  that  her  wisest  policy  con- 
sists, in  the  speedy  acceptance  of  our  offer  of 
peace. 

The  honorable  Senatorfrom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calhoun]  objects  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause, he  says,  it  will  incur  an  additional  and  use- 
less expenditure  of  at  least  three  million  of  dollars, 
and  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  avoid  both  of  these  evils, 
if  11  were  possible;  and  if  the  treaty  be  ratified, 
neither  will  arise.  But  if  it  be  rejected  by  Mexico, 
we  must  either  submit  to  them,  cr  do  what  is 
worse,  abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Who, 
sir,  is  prepared  for  this  alternative  ?  Who  is  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  fruits  of  our  brilliant  triumphs, 
for  considerations  like  these  ? 

But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  that,  whether  the  treaty  be  or  be  not  rati- 
fied, this  same  result  of  evils  will  follow.  That 
gentleman  is  not  the  only  Senator  who,  I  believe, 
is  resting  under  an  erroneous  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  erroneous  impression  is,  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  proceed  forthwith  to  the  organization 
of  the  ten  regiments  contemplated  to  be  raised  by 
the  bill,  without  any  regard  to  the  result  of  pending 
negotiations.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  the  President  would  do,  whether 
he  would  await  the  action  of  Mexico  upon  the 
treaty,  or  immediately  raise  the  regiments.  But, 
■sir,  this  bill  does  not  become  a  law  until  it  shall 
pass  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  This  should 
relieve  the  mind  of  every  gentleman  of  any  appre- 
hension, that  the  Executive  will  anticipate  the  ac- 
tion upon  the  treaty,  and  hastily  organize  the  regi- 
ments before  that  action  shall  be  ascertained.  He 
cannot  do  so  if  he  were  disposed.  In  all  probability, 
thisf.bill  will  undergo  protracted  discussion  in  the 
Representative  branch,  and  will  not  receive  their 
decision  until  the  course  of  Mexico,  in  relation  to 
the  treaty,  shall  be  known.  In  view  of  this  pre- 
sumption, it  is  important  that  the  Senate  pass  this 
bill  without  delay,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  to  the 
other  House  in  time,  for  it  to  deliberate  on  it  fully, 
while  the  negotiations  are  in  progress.  If  peace 
should  be  concluded,  the  legislation  will  do  no 
harm;  but  if  it  should  not.  then  this  bill  ought  to  be 
passed,  by  the  lime  that  fact  shall  be  knowHj  so 


that  we  may  be  delayed  as  little  as  possible  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

IButifthe  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  and  this  bill 
should  be  passed ,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  still  contends  that  we  must  incur  this  use- 
less expenditure  of  three  millionsof  dollars, and  the 
evils  of  Executive  patronage.  For,  he  says,  "  there 
'  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  officers  and  men; 
'  they  will  have  no  apprehensions  of  going  to  Mex- 
'ico,  or  fighting  future  battles;  the  enlistment  will 
'turn  out  to  be  a  money  speculation."     lam  really 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  tl;ie  honorable  Senator  ar- 
rives at  these  conclusions.     If  the  officers  and  men 
be  raised,  why  will  they  notffo  t-o  Mexico?  Why 
will  they  not  fight  battles?     Will  the  war  be  at  an 
>end,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  a  recent  rejection  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  ?     And  if  it  be  not  at  an  end,  and 
1  the  regiments  should  be  organized,  who  has  the 
right  to  assert  that  "  the  enlistment  will  turn  out  to 
j  be  a  money  speculation  ?"     I  can  only  understand 
I  these  assertions  of  the  honorable  Senator  by  refer- 
I  ence  to  another  portion  of  his  remarks.     He  says 
"  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  is  changed 
I  in  reference  to  the  war"  since  he  made  his  speech 
j  in  favor  of  a  defensive  line.    That,  it  seems,  opened 
j  their  eyes  to  the  consequences,  and   "they  drew 
!  back  and  put  their  seal  of  disapprobation  upon  it;" 
!  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  "  be  an  idle  dream  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  trea- 
ty, this  war  would  ever  be  renewed  to  be  carried  on 
vigorously."      It  must  be  to  this,  then,  that  the 
honorable  Senator  alludes  when  he  says  "  the  en- 
listment will  turn  out  to  be  a  money  speculation." 
But  where  is  the  evidence  of  this  great  change  of 
public  sentiment?     Where  are  to  be  found  the  in- 
dications of  "  this  strong  disapprobation"  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  this  war?    It  is  true,  the  coun- 
try are  in  favor  of  peace — anxious  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty,  by  the  two  Governments.     But 
this  by  no  means  proves  the  war  to  have  become  un- 
popular, or  that  the  regiments  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  this  bill,  will  not  be  vigorously  employed,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.     It  is  still   their  country's 
war;  and  much  as  they  desire  its  honorable  ter- 
mination, it  is  a  reflection  upon  their  patriotism  to 
suppose,  that  the  people  prefer  its  abandonment,  be- 
fore the  great  object  for  which  it  has  been  waged, 
shall  have  been  accomplished. 

The  war  having  thus  become  unpopular  in  the 
estimation  of  the  honorable  Senator,  he  says  "  only 
one  thing  can  be  done:"  Take  the  defensive  line — 
"  fall  back  and  take  the  line  of  the  treaty" — "  tell 
the  Mexican  people  that  we  intend  to  hold  it — that 
we  are  satisfied,  if  they  are."  Not  being  a  mili- 
tary man,  it  would  be  rather  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt  to  argue  this  policy.  It  is  a  military 
question,  and  can  be  properly  decided  only  by  men 
skilled  in  the  science  of  war.  But  I  will  venture 
the  opinion,  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  will 
neither  hasten  peace,  nor,  in  the  end,  prove  less 
expensive  of  life  and  treasure, than  a  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  as  recommended  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  Mexicans  are  an  obstinate  people. 
This  is  the  character  which  history  awards  to  them; 
and  they  fully  exemplified  it  in  their  contest  with 
Texas.  This  is  known  to  none,  better  than  to  the 
honorable  Senator.  Indeed,  on  another  occasion, 
he  dwelt  upon  it  with  emphasis.  This  not  only 
proves,  to  my  mind,  the  importance  of  concentra- 
ting upon  them  an  overwhelming  force,  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  rea- 
sonable terms  of  peace,  but  that  the  adoption  of  a 
defensive  line  postpones  peace  indefinitely.  They 
are  now  disorganized  and  dismayed;  but,  with- 
draw our  army  to  a  defensive  line,  and  you  allow 
them  the  opportunity  to  rally  and  unite,  and  to 
choose  their  own  time  and  place  of  attack.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  are  capable  of  defending  such  a 
line,  and  repulsing  them  at  every  assault,  though 
I  am  far  from  believing  the  force  suggested  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  would  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  But  having  repulsed  them,  what  shall 
we  have  gained?  Nothing  but  respite,  until  the 
enemy  should  think  proper  to  make  another  and 
another  attack.  Thus  we  should  go  on,  from  year 
to  year — perhaps  for  twenty  years — engaged  in  the 
small  business  of  repelling  petty  assaults  of  the 
Mexicans — bound  by  a  policy  which  excludes  the 
pursuit  of  tli^m  into  tl>eiii  own  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  cha,sti&ement.  When  would  this  bring 
peace  ?  Where  would  be  the  inducement  for  Mex- 
ico to  enter  into  a  treaty  ?  ■< 


Another  strong  objection  to  this  policy  presents 
itself  to  my  mind.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  military  stations  posted  along  this 
defensive  line.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  line 
proposed  thus  to  be  occupied  is,  perhaps,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  length — that  it  stretches  through 
an  uncultivated  wilderness,  with  the  Mexicans  on 
one  side,  and  no  less  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  on 
the  other;  so  that  the  supplies,  of  all  kinds,  must 
come  from  the  States.  The  expense,  hazard, and 
delay,  which  must  attend  transportation  trains 
must,  therefore,  be  apparent  to  all,  upon  the  least 
reflection.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  who 
can  predict  the  loss  of  life  and  treasure  which  must 
ultimately  accrue?  and  who  can  tell  when  it  will 
terminate  by  a  treaty  of  peace? 

Another  weighty  objection  with  me,  is,  that  we 
acquire  no  title  to  the  territory  thus  defended,  at 
such  expense.  Territory  thus  held,  is  held  only 
by  conquest;  and  the  writers  on  international  law 
say,  that  conquest  gives  only  an  inchoate  title, 
which  is  not  perfected,  except  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Impressed  with  these  views,  I  cannot  approve  the 
policy  advocated  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  It  will  neither  hasten  peace,  nor, 
in  the  end,  prove  less  expensive;  and^  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  we  might  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
begin — what  the  President  now  advises — a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  while  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator,  that  the  annexation  of 
all  Mexico  would  prove  fatal  to  our  institutions, 
yet,  if  I  were  convinced  that  that  is  the  only  alter- 
native, (if  his  policy  is  rejected,)  1  would  go  with 
him  in  the  support  of  a  defensive  line.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  I  believe  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty, 
is  the  surest  method  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination.  That  seems  to  be  the 
course,  most  strongly  indicated  by  all  the  lights  to 
be  gathered  from  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  honorable  Senator  is  further  opposed  to  this 
bill,  because  its  passage  will  be  a  pledge  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Sir, 
I  wish  much,  to  give  such  a  pledge  to  the  President. 
I  wish  more — to  give  such  a  pledge  to  the  coun- 
try; and,  most  of  all,  I  wish  to  give  such  a  pledge 
to  Mexico.  This  consideration  operates  power- 
fully with  me,  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration. 

The  honorable  Senator  "  detests  above  all  things 
a  system  of  menace  or  bravado,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  negotiations."  This  sentiment,  doubt- 
less, springs  from  a  lofty  virtue  which  all  must 
admire.  But  this  system  has  always  existed  and 
will  exist,  until  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
pruninghooks  and  learn  war  no  more.  I  think, 
however,  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  saying  "it 
'  was  resorted  to  in  our  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
'  and  the  march  of  the  army  under  General  Taylor 
'  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  but  intended  to  sustain 
'  it."  It  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
Senator,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mexico,  our 
squadron,  which  lay  off  Vera  Cruz,  was  with- 
drawn, in  advance  of  Mr.  Slidell's  presenting  his 
credentials  as  our  envoy,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
settlement;  and  also,  that  General  Taylor  was  not 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  negotiation 
had  failed.  How,  then,  could  he  have  been  or- 
dered there,  to  sustain  the  system  of  menace,  which 
the  Senator  so  much  detests? 

I  beg  leave  to  notice  one  other  remark  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  says, 
"  the  President  has  no  right  whatever  to  impose 
'  taxes,  internal  or  external,  on  the  people  of  Mex- 
'  ico.  It  is  an  act  without  the  authority  of  the 
'  Constitution  or  law,  and  eminently  dangerous  to 
'  the  country. "  This  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge 
against  the  Executive.  But  is  it  well  founded?  I 
presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  same  belligerent  rights,  in  reference 
to  a  conquered  enemy,  that  belong  to  other  Pow- 
ers, according  to  the  laws  of  nations.  Can  it  be 
possible,  that  our  peculiar/pnii  of' government  has 
abridged  our  rights  in  (his  respect?  Surely  not. 
What,  then,  are  the  rights  of  a  nation  in  war? 
Vattei  says,  "She  has  a  right  to  weaken  her  ene- 
'  my,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable  of  support- 
'  ing  his  unjust  violence — a  right  to  deprive  him 
'  of  the  means  of  resistance."  Again:  He  says, 
"  Since  the  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  repress  in- 
'  justice  and  violence,  and  forcibly  compel  him, 
*  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice,  we  have  a 
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•  right  to  put  in  practice  against  the  enemy  every 

•  measure  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  weaken  him, 

•  and  disable  him  from  resisting  us  and  supporting 

•  his  injustice;  and  we  may  ciioose  such  methods 

•  as  are  most  efficacious  and  best  calculated  to  at- 

•  tain  tiie  end  in  view,  pj'ovided  they  be  not  of  an 

•  odious  kind,  nor  unjustifiable  in  themselves,  and 

•  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature."  This  author- 
ity gives  very  large  powers  to  a  nation  at  war — the 
right  to  do  everything,  and  choose  such  modes  as  are 
most  efficacious.  Now,  what  is  more  efficacious  to 
weaken  an  enemy,  than  to  cut  the  "  sinews  of 
war,"  by  taking  possession  of  his  revenues?  This 
is  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  President,  although 
the  honorable  Senator  thinks  proper  to  character- 
ize it  as  a  system  of  taxation  imposed  on  Mexico. 
But  Vattel  asserts  broadly  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
to  levy  contributions.  "Whoever  carries  on  a 
just  war,"  says  the  author,  "  has  a  right  to  make 
'  the  enemy's  country  contribute  to  the  support  of 

•  his  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges 
'of  the  war."  Now,  can  the  taxes  and  imposts 
collected  from  Mexico,  by  order  of  the  President, 
be  viewed  in  any  other  light,  than  as  contribu- 
tions? The  principle  is  the  same,  no  matter  by 
what  name  you  characterize  the  act. 

But  while  our  belligerent  rights  are  not  denied, 
it  is  contended,  that  they  cannot  be  exercised  by 
the  President  without  authority  from  Congress. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  this  proposition,  if  I 
were  disposed  to  do  so.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. Congress  has  given  the  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  13th  May,  1846,  Congress  recognized 
the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  first  .-section  of 
that  act  declares,  "  That  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 

•  bling  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
'  prosecute  said  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  ter- 

•  minalion,  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 

•  thorized  to  employ  the  militia,  naval  and  military 
•forces  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  By  this  act, 
the  war  became  national,  and  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief,  became  the  representative  of 
the  Government,  for  all  war  purposes.  Any  other 
construction  would  lead  to  constant  and  ever  recur- 
ring difficulty.  Here  is  the  commander-in-chief 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
The  war  is  prosecuted  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Active  and  speedy  measures  are  to  be  adopted  to 
weaken  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  All 
these  are  powers,  as  I  have  just  shown,  incident  to 
a  state  of  war,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations.  Is  it 
possible,  under  t^iese  circumstances,  that  the  Chief 
Magistrate  must  consult  Congress,  and  obtain  au- 
thority, for  every  movement  of  the  army,  and  every 
operation  which  the  success  of  the  military  service 
may  demand?  Must  he  submit  his  plans,  thus 
expose  them  to  the  enemy,  and  run  the  hazard  of 
having  them  defeated  at  last,  after  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion in  Congress?  Whatisto  become  of  the  army 
during  all  this  time?  Sir,  Congress  is  too  large  a 
body  to  constitute  a  safe  council  of  war.  It  takes 
them  too  long  to  decide  questions,  aVid  their  de- 
cisions are  too  much  under  the  control  of  partisan 
feeling.  They  therefore  acted  wisely  in  confiding 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Executive.  I  do  not 
deny  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  instruct  the 
President  as  to  the  management  of  the  war — may 
enlarge  or  restrict  his  powers.  But  in  the  absence 
of  such  instructions  by  Congress,  and  when,  by 
the  law  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  that  in  order  "  to  prosecute  it 
to  a  speedy  aiul  successful  termination,  he  is  autho- 
rized to  employ  the  militia,  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,"  is  it  not  evident,  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  vest  him  with  a  sound  discretion, 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  established  rules 
appertaining  to  a  slate  of  war?  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  this  act,  the 
President  is  clothed  with  power,  and  was  intended 
to  be  clothed  with  the  power,  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
Buccessful  termination,  which  Congress  itself  could 
do.  The  evidence,  that  I  am  right  in  this  construc- 
tion, is  conclusive.  The  war  has  no w  existed  nearly 
two  years.  The  President,  at  proper  intervals, 
during  that  time,  has  informed  Congress  of  the 
mode  and  success  of  its  prosecution;  twice  have 
they  voted  men  and  money,  and  placet!  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  in  order  still  to  carry  it 
on,  and  have  given  no  expression  of  opinion,  that 
||^  had  abused  his  powers,  or  exercised  any,  not 


intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  act  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  war.  Does  not  this  show,  that 
Congress  intended  to  confide  to  him  the  whole 
management  of  the  war?  if,  however,  they  think 
he  has  abused  that  confidence,  or  are  unwilling 
longer  to  extend  it,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for 
them  to  withdraw  or  limit  it.  But  until  this  is 
done,  all  the  power  of  this  Government  which  is 
incident  to  a  state  of  war,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
is  vested  in  him,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  Congress 
which  recognized  its  existence,  and  placed  at  his 
disposal,  without  instruction,  the  means  for  its 
prosecution.  The  Executive,  therefore,  is  not 
guilty  of  those  gross  violations  of  the  Constitution 
and  law,  which  are  alleged  against  him  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  The  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
Baldwin,]  in  his  remarks  yesterday,  opposed  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and,  indeed,  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  because  it  looked  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory;  and  he  is  unfavorable  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  because  it  will  bring  an 
addition  of  slave  States  into  the  Union.  Sir,  when 
was  the  political  school,  to  which  that  gentleman 
belongs,  ever  friendly  to  the  extension  of  the  limits 
of  our  Republic?  Did  they  not  oppose  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  and  Texas?  But, 
despite  their  opposition,  all  these  States  have  been 
added  to  our  Confederacy:  and  who  will  say  our 
country  is  less  prosperous,  or  our  institutions  less 
stable,  in  consequence  of  such  accessions  ?  South- 
ern Whig  Senators  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
territory,  for  the  fear  that  it  will  result  in  the  addi- 
tion of  free  States  to  the  Union.  With  great  respect, 
sir,  I  venture  the  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  true 
position  for  Southern  statesmen  to  occupy.  It  is 
an  admission  of  our  weakness,  in  the  councils  of 
the  Government,  before  our  strength  is  tested.  It 
is  retreating  before  we  are  attacked.  But  these 
views,  heterogeneous  as  they  are,  bring  together 
these  two  classes  of  statesmen,  and  associate  them 
in  united  opposition  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  It  presents  a  singular  phenomeno:!  in 
politics — an  alliance  between  New  England  anti- 
slavery  and  Southern  Whigery — a  mechanical 
mixture,  without,  I  trust,  the  least  possible  chem- 
ical affinity.  But  I  think  it  is  wrong,  because  it 
implies  a  distrust,  each,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  other, 
to  the  Constitution.  In  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  the  question  of  slavery  should  never  be 
touched.  By  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  no 
Jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  subject.  If  all  par- 
ties would  stand  upon  that  platform,  no  note  of 
discord,  in  relation  to  this  delicate  question,  would 
ever  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  deliberations.  It 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  territory  which  may 
be  acquired.  By  the  right  of  self-government — 
which  is  dear  to  every  American — they  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  for  themselves,  in  their  po- 
litical organization,  whether  or  not  they  will  toler- 
ate involuntary  servitude.  Are  not  our  Northern 
brethren  content  to  rest  this  subject  here  ?  Are  they 
unwilling  to  trust  the  people  with  the  privilege  of 
judging  for  themselves, and  forming  theirown  laws 
and  municipal  regulations?  Then,  all  they  have 
todo,  is,  to  stand  by  the  Constitution — abstain  from 
what  it  prohibits,  and  do  nothing  but  what  it  per- 
mits. On  this  ground,  all  parties  at  the  South,  so 
far  as  1  am  informed,  are  willing  to  meet  them — 
they  will  meet  them  upon  no  other.  Here,  and 
here  alone,  is  safety  for  the  Republic;  and  here,  if 
they  will  stand,  the  increase  of  our  territory  pre- 
sents no  just  cau.se  of  alarm,  so  far  as  slavery  is 
concerned.  Those  whose  business  it  will  become, 
will  settle  it  for  themselves;  and  however  they  may 
settle  it,  it  should  be  a  source  of  grievance  to  none. 
These  same  arguments  were  used  against  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  have  been  revived,  at  all 
times,  when  territory  was  about  to  be  acquired. 
If  they  are  sound  now,  they  were  sound  then;  and 
if  fraught  with  the  mischief  predicted,  an  impas- 
sable wall  should,  long  since,  have  been  erected 
around  the  confines  of  the  Republic. 

But,  sir,  I  have  no  fear  that  the  acquisition  of 
territory  will  weaken  our  institutions.  Such  an 
idea  is  forbidden  by  the  history  of  the  past.  What 
Mr.  Monroe  said,  in  his  message  of  1823,  I  still 
believe  to  be  true:  "That  this  expansion  of  pop- 
'  ulation  and  accession  of  new  States  to  our  Union 
'  have  had  the  happiest  effect  on  all  its  ereat  in- 
'  terests.  That  it  has  eminently  augmented  our 
*  resources,  and  added  to  our  strength  and  respect- 


'  ability  as  a  Power,  is  admitted  by  all."  There  ia 
nothing  in  the  form  or  nature  of  our  Government 
unfavorable  to  its  extension  over  a  wide  territory. 
Indeed ,  I  believe  it  the  best  adapted  of  any  other,  to 
such  expansion.  The  nice  adjustment  between 
the  powers  and  relations  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments;  the  limitation  of  the  former  to  the 
objects  of  foreign  relations  and  commerce,  and  the 
unabated  sovereignty  of  the  latter,  except  for  these 
purposes,  secure  the  strength  of  a  monarchy,  on 
the  one  hand,. for  protection  and  defence,  and  the 
freedom  of  distinct  republics,  on  the  other,  for  mu- 
nicipal and  domestic  regulations.  Indeed,  I  am 
disposed  seriously  to  doubt,  whether  our  Republic 
would  have  stood  thus  long,  if  its  liinits  had  been 
confined  to  the  original  thirteen  States.  Suppose 
the  present  population  of  the  United  States  were 
crowded  within  their  borders,  how  dense  a  mass 
of  human  beings!  Who  does  not  know  how  rest- 
less, inflammable,  and  uncontrollable  are  men,  un- 
less highly  intelligent  and  virtuous,  when  thrown 
togetherin  greatnumbers  ?  Their  interestsand  pur- 
suitsconflict,  and  collisionsare generated  which  lead 
to  convulsions  and  bloodshed.  But  our  increase  of 
territory  has  diluted  our  population.  It  has  cheap- 
ened the  price  of  land;  this  has  invited  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture;  and,  in  all  ages,  agriculture 
has  been  friendly  to  the  promotion  of  peace,  fru- 
gality, and  virtue.  Hence,  we  have  escaped  the 
popular  convulsions  which  so  often  scourge  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  World;  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  flourished  in  the  greenness  of  youth,  with 
but  few  exhibitions  of  riot,  and  not  one  of  civil 
revolution. 

These  views  gather  strength,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  vast  and  ever-increasing  stream  of  immi- 
gration which  is  flowing  into  our  country,  from 
every  transatlantic  nation.  The  Old  World  swarms 
with  a  population,  restless  under  the  yoke  of  civil 
oppression,  and  millions  of  whom  are  enduring 
the  ills  and  horrors  of  hunger  and  starvation.  To 
them,  ours  is  the  promised  land.  Its  free  institu- 
tions pledge  them  liberty,  and  its  teeming  fertility 
promises  them  food.  Hither  they  will  come,  and 
who  would  close  our  doors  against  them  ?  We 
have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare;  and  the  unfelled 
wilderness,  which  stretches  to  the  far-distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  invites  them  to  occupy,  and  obey  the 
first  great  law  of  civilization,  by  cultivating  its 
soil.  Sheltered  under  the  broad  fegis  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, they  will  flourish  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom;  and  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  they 
will  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  virtue  and  refine- 
ment. Vast  as  is  the  area  of  our  surplus  territory  at 
present,  few  years  will  elapse,  before  we  shall  find 
more,  not  only  to  be  convenient,  but  necessary. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussions  on  the  topics 
connected  with  the  war,  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
in  ridicule,  of  what  is  called,  "manifest  destiny." 
Now,  sir,  I  am  a  believer  in  this  doctrine;  but  I 
would  not  employ  precisely  these  words  to  express 
my  opinion.  I  would  say,  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  manifest  design  of  Providence,  either  that  the 
whole  of  North  America  should  be  embraced  with- 
in our  Republic,  or  that,  through  the  influence  of 
our  institutions,  it  is  to  become  the  theatre  of  the 
highest  civilization  and  freedom.  Yet,  sir,  I  am 
no  propagandist.  I  would  not  force  the  adoption 
of  our  form  of  Government  uj)on  any  people,  by 
the  sword.  But  if  war  is  forced  upon  us,  as  this 
has  been,  and  the  increase  of  our  territory,  and 
consequently  the  extension  of  the  area  of  human 
liberty  and  happiness,  shall  be  one  of  the  incidents 
of  such  a  contest,  I  believe  we  should  be  recreant 
to  our  noble  mission,  if  we  refused  acquiescence  in 
the  high  purposes  of  a  wise  Providence.  War  ha.i 
its  evils.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  the  minister  of 
wholesale  death  and  appalling  desolation;  but  how- 
ever inscrutable  to  us,  it  has  also  been  made,  by 
the  Allwi.se  Dispenser  of  events,  the  instrument- 
ality of  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  human  ele- 
vation and  human  happiness.  Civilization,  like 
her  heaven-born  pioneer  mother,  Christianity,  has 
been  compelled  to  force  on  her  steady  march,  for 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  amidst  the  rev- 
olutions of  ernpires,  which  have  stained  with  blood 
her  robe  of  whiteness.  But,  converting  every  ob- 
stacle to  her  progress  into  a  weapon  of  victory,  she 
shall  encincture  the  globe  with  her  girdle  of  light. 
It  is  in  this  view,  that  I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  manifest  destiny."  It  is  in  this  view,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  orNorth  America  is  consecrated  to 
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freedom.  Neither  le2:is1ation  nor  treaties  can  set 
bounds  to  the  triumphant  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
threatens  thrones  and  dynasties,  and  augurs  an  en- 
lire  remodeling  and  renovation  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  world.  The  results  of 
war  and  the  developments  of  science  are  but  the 
echoes  of  the  voice  of  prophecy.  The  one  opens 
the  door  for  civilization,  and  the  other  sends  its 
ministers  by  the  power  of  steam,  and  speeds  them 
upon  the  wing  of  the  "seraphic  lightning." 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer.  I  thank  them 
for  their  kind  indulgence  towards  me,  while  offer- 
ing these  desultory  remarks.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

DEFICIENCY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  R.  GIDDINGS, 

OF    OHIO,  • 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  28,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  Bill  to  supply 

the  deficiency  of  Appropriations  for  the  year 

ending  30th  June,  1848. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  said: 

He  had  entertained  no  expectation  of  addressing 
the  committee  until  within  the  last  few  minutes,  nor 
did  he  intend  to  detain  them  long.  Reference  had 
been  made  to  the  "Whig  party,"  and  attempts 
were  put  forth  to  hold  that  party  responsible  for 
the  doings  of  this  House,  for  the  reason,  as  it  is 
said,  that  we  have  the  majority.  1  am  disposed 
(said  he)  to  take  issue  with  gentlemen  on  that 
point.  I  know  of  no  party  question  on  which  we 
have  a  majority.  It  is  entirely  doubtful  whether 
either  party  has  a  majority  on  any  matter  of  party 
policy. 

If  we  take  the  issues  of  1844  as  a  test,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  have  not  a  majority.  The  Whigs 
were  then  unanimously  opposed  to  this  war.  No 
man  of  our  party  then  hesitated  to  execrate  and 
condemn  it.  It  is  certain  that  now  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  this  House  are  in  fa'vor  of  its  support. 
The  entire  party  was  then  opf>osed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  The  vote  of  this  morning  shows  that 
a  majority  of  thirteen  in  this  body  are  in  favor  of 
extending  the  curse  of  human  bondage  upon  soil 
now  free.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Whigs  are 
in  a  minority  on  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  upon  the  issue  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands;  in  short,  we  have  not  the  power 
to  carry  out  any  question  of  party  policy.  I  there- 
fore repeat,  that  the  Whig  party  liave  not  a  riiajor- 
ity  on  this  fioor. 

The  issues  adopted  in  1844  were  of  transcendent 
importance.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1843,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  brought  to  the  publicconsideration 
doctrines  unheard  of  until  that  time.  In  his  letter  of 
that  date  to  our  "  charge  d'affaires"  in  Texas,  he 
declared  it  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery.  The  Democratic  party  in  this  Hall  re- 
sponded to  the  sentiment;  and  it  was  repeated  in 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Southern  primary 
conventions  echoed  the  principle,  and  stump  ora- 
tors repeated  it  all  through  the  slave  States,  and 
in  some  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  in  order  to  secure  slave- 
ry in  that  Government,  and  to  strengthen  it  in  this, 
became  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
party.  They  tendered  to  us  that  issue.  Mr.  Clay, 
in  his  speech  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  April 
of  that  year,  in  laying  down  his  synopsis  of  Whig 
doctrine,  declared  that  "  the  support  bij  each  Slate  of 
its  otvn  peculiar  and  domestic  institutions,"  consii- 
tutes  the  9th  article  of  political  faith  in  the  Whig 
creed.  Long  before  that  time,  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary, 1839,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he 
had  declared  that  "  Congress  possessed  no  power 
'  lehatever  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  except  as  it 
'  relates  to  represenlatiori,  taxation,  and  the  power  to 
'  restore  fugitive  daves."  "  All  other  poiuers"  (said 
he)  "  were  retained  by  the  States.''''  Thus  standing 
upon  the  position  he  had  previously  assumed,  lie 
accepted  the  issue.  The  Whig  party,  through  liim, 
adopted  it,  and  this  question  of  upholding,  extend- 
ing, and  perpetuating  the  institution  of  slavery, 
became  the  great  absorbing  issue,  which,  hice 
Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  all  others,  and  is  des- 


tined, I  fear,  to  overthrow  our  institutions.     We 
then  took  our  position  as  a  party  against   the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  That  position  was  well  defined. 
We  then  laid  the  foiuidation  of  our  political  faith 
upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution.      When  it  was 
asserted  in  this  Hall  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  bound  to  protect  and  uphold  the  slavery  of  the 
South,  the  Whigs  denied  the  doctrine.     Such,  too, 
was  the  case  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.     Du- 
ring the  recess  of  Congress,  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter 
to  the  "  Lexington  Observer,"  declared  "  that  Con- 
'  gress  possessed  no  power  whatever  over  the  institu- 
'  lion  of  slavery;  that  its  ex'istetice,  maintenance,  and 
'  continuance,  depended  exclusively  upon  the  power  and 
'  authority  of  the  several  Stales  in  ivhich  it  is  situated.'" 
Thus  was  the  position  of  our  party,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  opponents,  rendered   distinct  and   obvious. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Whig  party  will  adhere  to 
that  position,  let  what  may  betide  us.     No  seduc- 
tions will  entice  us  from  it;  and  no  array  of  influ- 
ence against  us  will  induce  an  abandonment  of  it. 
I  now  hazard  the  declaration,  that  on  this  princi- 
ple of  opposing  all  attempts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to   extend  and   uphold    that  institution, 
against  all  interference  or  connection  with  slavery, 
beyond  tliat  which  is   provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution, is  now  based  a  party,  or  the  germ  of  a  party, 
that  icill  at  no  distant  day  become  dominant  in  this 
ixalion.     That  party,  call   it  what  you    may,  will 
occupy  the  ground    maintained   by  the  Whigs  in 
1844,  and  will  oppose  all  propagandism  of  slavery, 
and  all  attempts  to  throw  its  burdens,  its  disgrace, 
or  its  guilt  upon  the  people  of  the  free  States.  The  [ 
old   issues  between  the  parties  are  lost  sight  of;  i 
they  are  in  fact  forgotten.     Who  now  .speaks  of  a  | 
protective  tariff?     Who   in  thi.s  Hall  attempts   to 
illustrate  its  benefits  to  the  free  labor  of  the  North  .'  [ 
Or  who  complains  of  its  burdens   upon  the  slave  i 
labor  of  the  South?     Who  now  occupies  time  on  j 
the  subject  of  harbor  or  river  improvements?    We  ] 
have  no  funds   for  such  purposes.     They  are  ab- 
sorbed in  a  war  waged  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  | 
and  the  President  has  indicated  his  intention  to  veto  i 
any  bill  for  that  purpose.     No  one  alludes  to  a  [ 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  no  one  complains  [ 
of  the  sub-treasury;  and  the  division  of  the  funds 
arisin?  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  is  not  spo- 
ken of.     These  issues  are  laid   aside,  and  we  are 
now  altogether  absorbed   in   the  great  question  of  j 
extending  and  upholding  slavery,  and  maintaining  ! 
the  war  which  has  resulted  from  that  policy.  The  i 
old  organizations  are  in  a  degree  broken  up;  the 
old  lines  of  demarcation  have  become  obscure  and 
uncertain,  whenever  this  subject  is  presented;  some 
who  have  been  called  Whigs  leave  us,  and  some 
who  have  been  called  Democrats  now  vote  with 
us.    New  political  associations  are  gradually  form- 
ing, and   have  been   for  years.     The  trammels  of 
party  are  often    broken:  and   no  power  can  again 
unite  either  Whig  or  Democratic   parties  in  any 
measure  to  extend  slavery,  or  to  uphold  it.  When- 
ever this  subject  comes  up,  each  party  for  the  time 
being  is  disbanded. 

Where  now  is  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State 
of  New  York?  It  is  most  effectually  disbanded; 
such  will  soon  be  the  case  in  all  of  the  free  Slates; 
the  attempts  to  lead  them  to  the  support  of  slavery, 
to  extend  it  upon  territory  now  free,  has  alarmed 
the  honest  and  humane  members  of  it;  they  refuse 
longer  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  the  slave  power. 
Like  honest  men,  they  have  cast  off  their  servile 
leaders;  they  have  thrown  the  old  party  issues  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven;  and,  like  true  patriots, 
they  are  adopting  the  high  and  holy  principles  of 
"  man's  inalienable  rights'''  as  the  basis  of  their  poli- 
tical action.  I  know  it  is  usual  for  Whigs  to  dis- 
trust and  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  political  move- 
ments of  those  who  have  heretofore  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party.  I  do  not  participate  in  that 
feeling.  In  the  last  Congress  there  were  good  men 
and  true  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  this  Hall; 
and  I  trust  there  is  a  still  greater  number  of  them  in 
this  body  now  than  at  any  former  period.  I  cannot 
approve  of  their  support  of  this  wat-.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  judge  them  on  this  point  by  the  same 
rules  by  which  I  judge  those  who  call  themselves 
Whigs.  Believing  the  war  unjust  and  barbarous, 
it  follows,  in  my  judgment,  that  all  who  support  it 
must  be  wrong,  whether  they  be  called  Whigs  or 
Democrats;  but,  on  the  question  of  extending  sla- 
very, I  regard  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  all  the  free  States  as  unalterably  pledged  against 


it;  and  I  think  tliey  will  adhere  to  their  present 
position. 

The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  our  efforts  to  extend  slavery  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  It  was  foretold  by  Whigs 
who  fully  examined  the  .subject.  Mr.  Clay  de- 
clared annexation  and  war  to  be  identical.  The 
consequences  of  that  outrage  were  proclaimed  in 
this  Hall,  and  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
through  the  public  press,  and  by  public  speeches 
throughout  the  nation.  The  vast  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  this  war,  its  crimes  of  deep 
and  damning  dye,  its  withering  eflTect  upon  the 
public  morals,  its  national  disgrace,  were  foretold 
with  almost  as  nriuch  accuracy  as  the  pen  of  the 
historian  will  hereafter  record  them.  The  embar- 
rassing circumstances  with  which  we  are  now  sur- 
rounded were  fully  anticipated  and  described.  At 
that  time,  our  position,  as  a  party,  was  that  of  un- 
mistakable opposition  to  this  war.  We  did  not 
cease  to  condemn  it,  from  the  first  agitation  of  the 
subjectofannexingTexasup  to  the  11th  May,  1846, 
that  ill-fated  day,  when  most  of  our  party,  under 
embarrassing  considerations,  and  in  the  moments 
of  excitement,  voted  to  recognize  this  miserable 
war,  brought  on,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  President. 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  those  friends;  they  were 
as  sincere  and  as  patriotic  as  those  who  differed 
from  them.  But  they  will  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I  regarded  that  vote  as  a  surrender  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  moral  power.  They  felt  constrained  to 
vote  for  that  most  obnoxious  measure  ever  brought 
forward  by  the  opposite  party:  and,  subsequently, 
the  most  of  them  voted  to  give  the  President  men 
and  money  to  carry  on  this  work  of  devastation 
and  death.  This,  I  think,  was  a  tacit  admission 
that  the  war  had  been  justly  commenced. 

I  would  cast  no  reflections  upon  my  polit  i  1 
friends;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  have  ever  regarded 
it  as  wholly  inconsistent  for  Whigs  to  conde/un 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  tinne  to  .lend  their  votes 
and  influence  to  carry  it  on.  The  idea  that  gen- 
flemen  here  are  constrained  to  do  icrong  is,  in  my 
humble  apprehension,  absurd. 

I  fully  concur  in  what  was  well  said  by  my  col- 
league, [Mr.  ScHENCK,]  that  we  are  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  opponents.  At  the  lust  ses- 
sion they  appropriated  money  in  their  estimation 
suflicient  to  continue  the  work  of  bloodshed  in 
Mexico  up  to  the  31st  of  June  next.  But  the  elec- 
tions have  changed  the  character  of  the  House 
since  that  time.  And  the  Whigs  are  now  said  to 
have  the  control  of  business  in  this  body.  Has 
there  been  any  change  of  policy  by  placing  the 
power  in  Whig  hands  ?  Not  any.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  appropriates  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to 
carry  out  the  Democratic  measures  of  continuing 
the  war.  Now,  sir,  if  we  |)ass  this  bdl,  where  is 
the  distinction  between  their  measures  and  ours? 
If  we  adopt  their  policy,  ought  we  not  also  toadopt 
their  name?  If  there  be  no  diflference  between 
them  and  us,  why  should  we  profess  to  constitute 
a  different  party?  "A  rose  would  smell  as  sweet 
by  any  other  name."  If  we  look  back  to  1844, 
and  say  as  we  then  said,  that  no  Whigs  can  sup- 
pott  this  iniquitous  war,  we  must  say  that  the 
Whig  party  is  dissolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  I 
never  have,  and  I  think  I  never  shall,  vote  a  dollar 
to  carry  on  this  war.  I  have  too  long  and  too  ar- 
dently denounced  it  as  unjust  and  wicked  to  turn 
round  now  and  support  it.  In  saying  this  I  cast 
no  in>putations  upon  my  friends  who  sustain  it. 
They  are  as  sincere  and  as  patriotic  as  myself. 
But  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  so  far  as  this  war 
is  concerned,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  some  difH-  ^ 
culty  with  me  to  discern  between  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats. Standingnowasldid  in  1844,  unqualifiedly 
opposed  to  the  war,  in  ail  its  phases,  in  its  gen- 
erals, and  in  its  details,  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  this 
body,  who  stood  with  me  at  that  time,  leave  the 
policy  which  then  guided  us,  and  go  over  to  the 
support  of  measures  which  we  then  condemned.  I 
repeat,  that  I  impute  to  them  no  motives  other  than 
of  patriotism;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
I  have  yet  seen  no  cause  for  changing  my  position 
on  this  subject.  If  other  gentlemen  feel  it  their 
duty  to  sustain  the  war,  they  will  of  course  do  so. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them;  "to  oQr  own 
masters  we  must  each  stand  or  fall." 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  re- 
ported bills  appropriating  all  tlie  treasure,  I  believ^ 
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demanded  by  the  President  for  carrying  on  the 
•war.  Tliey  act  as  our  agent;  and  the  Wliig  party 
now  stands  hefore  the  country  in  the  attitude  of 
sustaining  and  continuing  the  war  which  we  have 
so  much  denounced.  I  regard  this  as  a  false  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  Whig  party  of  the  nation 
desire  to  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt  and  odium 
attached  to  tiie  devastation  of  Mexico.  I  think  a 
large  majority  of  the  Whig  members  of  this  House 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  bills  reported  ap- 
propriating all  the  means  necessary  to  bring  our 
army  back  to  our  own  territory  in  safety.  In  that 
event,  if  enough  of  our  party  had  felt  disposed  to 
unite  with  the  Democrats  to  cliange  such  bills,  so 
as  to  grant  tlie  men  and  money  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  conquest,  they  could  have  done 
so.  The  responsibility  would  then  have  rested 
where  it  should  rest — on  those  who  intentionally 
sustain  the  war.  But  as  the  facts  now  exist,  the 
Whig  party  have  in  a  great  degree  relieved  the 
President  and  his  party  of  their  responsibility,  and 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves. 

Thisstateof  things  I  hadgreatly  desired  to  avoid. 
I  had  foretold  its  existence  in  December  last,  prior 
to  the  organization  of  this  House;  and  to  my  Whig 
colleagues  I  expressed  my  determination  to  have 
no  share  in  producing  it.  I  was  then  conscious 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  who  now  fills  the 
office  of  Speaker,  if  elected,  would  so  constitute 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  as  to  secure 
the  reports  of  bills  appropriating  the  necessary 
means  to  continue  the  work  of  rapine  and  murder 
in  Mexico.  I  riiention  these  things  with  perfect 
respect  for  the  honorable  Speaker  and  the  honora- 
ble members  composing  the  committee  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  I  presume  their  motives  to  be  as 
pure  as  my  own,  but  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to 
agree  to  this  policy.  Every  sentiment  of  my  heart 
was  oppcrsed  to  it.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  election  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  now  fills  that  office.  1  had  denounced 
the  President  for  involving  us  in  a  war  which  1 
deemed  barbarous  and  criminal.  Nor  could  I  dis- 
cover any  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of 
cutting  IVIexican  throats  had  become  sanctified  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  by  its  continuance.  With 
such  feelings,  I  could  not  lend  my  vote  to  assist  in 
electing  any  man  to  office  who  I  believed  would 
exert  his  official  influence  in  favor  of  continuing 
this  war.  I  then  felt,  and  I  now  feel,  that  had  1 
voted  fjr  the  election  of  any  man,  knowing  that 
his  official  influence  would  be  thus  exerted,  I 
should  have  involved  myself  in  the  guilt  attached 
to  the  wholesale  murders  carried  on  in  Mexico.  I 
therefore  refused  to  vote  for  the  gentleman  nomi- 
nated, for  the  reason  that  I  believed  he  would  ar- 
range the  Committee  of  Waysand  Means  precisely 
as  he  has  done;  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  regard  to  this  war  would  be  sustained 
by  the  Whig  party,  which  would  be  thus  made  to 
assume  its  odium. 

Sir,  I  would  not  participate  in  such  responsibil- 
ity. I  intended  to  lustrate  myself  and  the  people 
whom  I  represent  from  the  guilt  attached  to  the 
murder  of  our  fellow  beings  in  Mexico.  When 
Pilate,  a  ]iagan  governor,  saw  that  the  people  were 
determined  on  shedding  innocent  blood,  he  took 
water  and  washed  his  hands,  declaring  himself  ex- 
empt from  the  crime  they  were  about  to  commit; 
and  shall  I,a  professingChristian,and  representino- 
aChristian  people,  hesitate  to  wash  my  hands  of  tiie 
overwhelmuig  crimes  of  this  war?    iNo,  sir,  never. 

In  saying  this,  I  judge  for  no  other  per.son  than 
those  whom  1  represent.  I  regard  every  life  sacri- 
ficed in  this  war  a  murder,  attended  with  all  the 
moral  guilt  attached  to  that  crime.  That  guilt,  in 
my  view,  must  rest  upon  all  who  aid  in  carrying 
on  hostilities  in  Mexico;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  no  parly  ties  nor  party 
policy  could  induce  me  to  participate  in  such  guilt. 
1  would  not  leave  the  position  which  our  whole 
party  maintained  in  1844,  to  unite  with  our  oppo- 
nents to  sustain  a  war  which  we  then  so  loudly 
condemned.  If  we  were  right  in  opposing  it  then 
we  must  be  wrong  in  supporting  it  now:  "  Meri 
often  change;  principles  never." 

The  Whig  party  is  also  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion on  another  subject.  We  have  ever  held 
as  a  party,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
pov.er  over  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 
As  before  stated,  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  denied  that 
Congress  possessed  any  powers  in  regard  to  sla- 


very, r  believed  Mr.  Clay  to  be  correct  in  that  po- 
sition. Indeed,  the  whole  Whig  party  declared 
the  doctrine  true.  I  still  adhere  to  that  position 
as  firmly  as  in  1844.  But,  sir,  look  at  your  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  upon 
the  Judiciary.  They  are  the  organs  of  the  Whig 
party.  To  those  committees  we  have  sent  vast 
numbers  of  petitions  praying  us  to  withdraw  all 
support  of  the  slave  trade  in  this  District,  and 
to  cease  all  interference  to  support  the  institution 
of  slavery.  But  no  response  is  made  to  those  pe- 
titions. They  are  held  in  silence.  The  slave  ti-ade 
is  carried  on  here,  as  it  were,  under  the  very  folds 
of  our  national  flag.  We  see  our  servants  seized 
in  our  very  presence,  ironed,  gagged,  and  hurried 
to  the  slave  market;  yet  those  committees  remain 
silent.  No  outrage  upon  humanity  can  extort  from 
them  a  report  either  in  favor  of  (his  traffic  or  against 
it.  I  intend  doing  these  gentlemen  no  injustice. 
But,  sir,  we  know,  from  the  votes  of  this  body 
given  on  different  occasions,  that  the  Whig  party 
in  this  Hall  are  not  in  favor  of  supporting  this 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  A  large  majority  of  it,  I 
believe,  are  opposed  to  it;  yet  before  the  country 
we  stand  in  the  attitude  of  pro  tec  ling  that  commerce 
which  has  so  long  disgraced  the  nation.  Of  this 
heaven-defying  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  race  I  am  also  exempt.  It  is  due  to 
myself  and  those  whom  I  represent  that  I  should 
say,  I  (ft)  not  share  in  the  responsibility  of  sustain- 
ing it.  I  was  perfectly  conscious  that  this  state  of 
things  would  follow  the  election  of  our  present 
Speaker.  I  shall  do  that  g-entleman  no  injustice 
when  I  say,  that  I  told  my  friends  before  his  nom- 
ination that,  if  elected,  he  would  so  constitute  those 
committees  as  to  protect  and  sustain  this  infamous 
traffic.  I  do  not  impute  to  him  any  improper  mo- 
tive or  design.  He  douiitless  regards  it  as  a  duty; 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  vote  for  any  man  who  would 
use  his  official  powers  for  such  purposes,  either 
from  principle  or  from  policy.  On  this  subject, 
we  find  Whigs  sustaining  the  slave  trade,  and 
Democrats  voting  against  it.  Party  lines  have  be- 
come obscure  on  this  question  also.  A  portion  of 
both  parties  desire  to  see  the  Government  separated 
from  the  support  of  crimes  daily  committed  in  this 
city,  the  perpetration  of  which  upon  the  shores  of 
Africa  we  punish  with  death. 

Sir,  I  believe  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
both  parties  in  the  free  States  abhor  the  slave  trade. 
They  desire  to  be  free  from  its  crimes;  they  detest 
its  abominations,  and  will  hold  responsible  those 
who  prostitute  the  powers  of  the  Government  to 
sustain  it. 

Another  important  point  has  not  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  public.  While  the  Whigs,  as  a  parly, 
have  manifested  the  most  determined  hostility  to 
the  war,  denouncing  it  as  wicked,  unjust,  and  bar- 
barous, as  an  accumulation  of  crime  beyond  concep- 
tion, they  have  been  called  on  here  to  express  their 
profound  gratitude  to  those  who  have  voluntarily 
engaged  in  this  work  of  slaughtering  our  race.  I 
am  aware  of  thefine-drawn  casuistry  which  teaches 
us  to  denounce  the  crime,  while  we  praise  those 
who  commit  it;  to  execrate  the  slaujhter  of  women 
and  children  at  Monterey  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  while 
here,  in  this  Hall,  we  tender  a  nation's  gratitude 
to  those  who  voluntarily  guided  and  directed  the 
butchery.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  force 
of  such  reasoning.  Piobably  I  have  not  apprecia- 
ted the  argument;  certainly  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
doctrine.  One  of  the  officers,  to  whom  the  thanks 
of  Congress  were  thus  tendered,  was  my  personal 
and  political  friend;  one  who  had  done  much  to 
save  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  war  in  1839, 
when  hostilities  hovered  over  our  northeastern 
frontier.  That  was  an  elevated  and  noble  example 
of  philanthropy  and  patriotism;  one  for  which  I 
would  gladly  have  united  in  a  vote  of  thanks.  But 
when  those  high  officers  went  to  Mexico  to  engage 
in  devastating  that  country,  in  cannonading  their 
cities,  and  in  the  slaughter  of  their  people,  they  did 
so  voluntarily;  there  was  no  compulsion  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  think  that  a  Roman  firmness  and  unbend- 
ing integrity  should  then  have  characterized  their 
conduct.  They  should  instantly  have  resigned  their 
offices,  refused  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  butcher- 
ing a  foreign  people,  and  retired  to  their  homes, 
and  received  the  approval  of  their  consciences, 
the  gratitude  of  all  good  men,  and  the  smiles  of 
Heaven. 

But,  sir,  these  officers  went  to  Mexico,  took 


charge  of  our  armies,  and  became  the  instruments 
of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  vaulting  ambition, 
and  of  executing  deeds  at  the  contemplation  of 
which  my  soul  shrinks  back  with  horror.  For 
those  acts  I  felt  no  pulsation  of  irratitude.  Had  I 
voted  for  the  resolutions,  I  should  have  belied  my 
conscience,  and  done  violence  to  truth.  I  had  at 
first  thought  I  would  i-emain  silent  when  the  vote 
should  be  taken,  but  further  consideration  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  vote  against  the 
resolutions.  I  was  unwilling  by  my  silence  to 
encoui-age  the  thirst  for  miliiary  eclat  which  they 
were  calculated  to  inspii-e.  But  on  this  subject  both 
parties  fully  united;  all  party  distinctions  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  very  extraor- 
dinary position  of  voting  alone  in  this  body.  But 
even  though  my  vote  stands  solitary  upon  the 
record,  I  feel  willing  that  it  should  pass  the  test  of 
an  enlightened  people.  I  have  witnessed  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  a  standing  army.  It  has  brought  us 
into  this  war.  Had  we  been  destitute  of  an  army, 
the  President  would  have  been  unable  to  involve 
us  in  hostilities  with  Mexico.  The  nation  is  now 
sustaining  an  army  in  that  country  at  an  expense 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
per  day.  This  sum  is  di'awn  fiom  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  toiling  millions;  and  what  do  they  get 
in  return  ?  Why,  they  subject  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico to  our  will.  We,  who  have  declared  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  "  that  to  secure  our 
natural  rights  governments  are  formed  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  ilie 
governed,"  now  squander  untold  millions  for  little 
purpose,  except  to  give  evidence  of  our  own  want 
of  sincerity  in  the  professions  we  have  made  to  the 
world.  We  see  the  officers  of  the  army  on  every 
street  of  this  city,  living  at  their  ease,  and  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  toil  for  their  daily  bread. 
These  things  ai-e  inconsistent  with  republican  in- 
stitutions. Rather  than  vote  for  i-esolutions  laud- 
ing our  military  officers  for  shedding  the  blood  of 
our  fellow  men,  I  would  vote  to  bring  back  the 
fifty  thousand  troops  from  Mexico  and  disband 
them.  I  would  have  them  return  to  civil  life;  I 
would  have  each  earn  his  own  support,  and  by  his 
labor  contribute  something  to  the  general  wealth  of 
the  nation.  The  army  is  a  cancer  upon  the  body 
politic.  It  is  striking  its  fibres  into  the  vital  parts 
of  society,  and  extending  its  virus  into  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  Government;  and,  if  continued, 
must  sooner  or  later  dissolve  our  institutions.  It 
has  ali-eady  assumed  an  importance  which  mu:=t 
strike  the  reflecting  portion  of  our  people  with  as- 
tonishment. 

On  the  4ih  July  last,  at  an  encampment  far  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  at  a  meeting  of  the  officer-s 
of  our  army,  one  of  their  number  was  nominated 
for  the  hishest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Amei-ican 
people.  Thus  ear-ly  in  the  history  of  this  nation 
has  an  attempt  been  made  by  the  army  to  dictate 
to  the  people  a  President — to  send  us  from  the 
camp  a  man  to  guide  our  ship  of  state — one  whose 
hands  ar-e  dripprng  with  human  gor^e,  so  that,  when 
he  shall  lay  his  fingers  upon  the  book  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  he  may  leave  the  sacred  volume  pol- 
luted with  the  blood  of  innocence.  Are  such  things 
becoming  a  moral,  a  Christian  people? 

Yet  both  political  parties  vote  resolutions  which 
in  their  tendency  serve  to  encourage  our  citizens 
to  leave  the  peaceful  vocations  of  civil  life  and  enter 
the  army.  I  regard  the  policy  wrong,  and  its  in- 
fluence deleterious.  All  such  votes  of  our  party 
paralyze  our  moral  power,  and  take  from  us  the 
ability  to  do  that  good  for  our  country  which  we 
might  otherwise  effect.  1  think  our  legislation 
should  be  placed  upon  high  moral  grounds;  that 
we  should  here,  in  our  official  acts,  adhere  to  the 
same  rigid  morality  that  we  practise  in  private  life. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  moi-e  criminal  rn  the  sight 
of  Heaven  for  a  man  in  pr-ivate  life  to  lend  his 
counsel  and  influence  to  shed  innocent  blood,  than 
it  is  for  him  in  this  Hall  to  vote  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  hundi-eds  and  thousands  of  innocent  people. 
If  a  man  in  private  life  lends  his  counsel  or  his  in- 
fluence to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  he  is 
hanged,  as  unworthy  of  longer  associatrng  wrth 
human  beings;  but  if  he  voluntarily  enters  the 
army,  and  goes  to  Mexico,  and  there  aids  rn  slay- 
ing hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  chrldren,  who 
newr  injured  us  or  our  nation,  why,  sir,  we  tender 
him  the  thanks  of  Congress— we  express  to  hin» 
our  nation's  gratitude. 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  morality  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  conscientious  scrutiny.  Our  political  mo- 
rality is  certainly  of  doubtful  character.  No  man 
dares  practise  in  private  life  upon  the  principles 
which  guide  our  votes  in  this  Hall.  I  am  aware, 
sir,  that  it  is  said  that  the  public  mind  is  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  same  morality  in  our  legislation 
which  we  practise  at  home.  1  answer,  that  fact 
depends  upon  lis  u'ho  act  for  the  "public.  Let  us  but 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  a  pure  morality 
here,  and  I  entertain  no  hesitation  that  the  people 
will  justify  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who 
sent  us  here  intended  that  we  should  leave  our 
morality  at  home,  or  that  we  should  forget  our 
moral  responsibility  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
legislation. 

In  what  I  say  against  war,  I  allude  only  to  for- 
eign  wars — to  wars  of  conquest  and  aggression:  I 
make  no  allusion  to  wars  of  defence;  I  believe 
them  justifiable  and  proper;  self-defence  is  the  first 
law  of  nature:  and  were  I  a  Mexican,  as  I  am  an 
American,  I  would  meet  your  army  at  the  frontier 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other, 
and,  by  every  means  which  God  has  given  me,  I 
would  defend  my  country. 

When,  in  March,  1843,  I,  together  with  twenty 
other  Whig  members  of  this  body,  including  the 
venerable  member  whose  shrouded  seat  reminds  ! 
us  of  the  bereavement  which  our  country  ha.s 
recently  sustained,  by  a  published  manifesto  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  con- 
quest and  military  acquisition  which  must  in  time 
prove  fatal  to  our  institutions,  we  meaiit  what  we 
said.  It  is  true  that  our  efforts  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  the  evils  which  we  clearly  foresaw, 
proved  useless.  Our  warnings,  like  those  of  Cas- 
sandra, were  not  credited;  they  fell  dead  upon  the 
ears  of  the  people.  But  we  now  see  our  predic- 
tions fully  verified.  Sir,  I  must  have  read  the 
history  of  our  race  in  vain,  if  this  fostering  of  a 
military  spirit  does  not  bring  upon  our  nation  con- 
sequences of  the  most  dangerous  character.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  said  that  these  resolutions  of  thanks 
were  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  President- 
making  which  is  regularly  manifested  in  this  Hall 
once  in  every  four  years;  but  the  presentation  of 
the  first  was  evidently  designed  to  carry  out  the 
nomination  made  in  Mexico,  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

From  an  early  period  of  the  session,  we  have 
heard  gentlemen,  in  their  speeches,  lending  aid 
and  giving  influence  to  this  plan  of  foisting  upon 
the  people  a  President  whose  only  recommend- 
ation is  his  military  fame.  If  military  service 
qualifies  a  man  for  the  highest  office  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  minor  offices  will 
be  filled  with  the  same  class;  and  the  day  is  near, 
when  our  Government  must  become  a  "military 
republic."  When  I  have  heard  gentlemen  speak- 
ing of  the  popularity  of  the  distinguished  officer 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  of  that  political  mil- 
lenium  when  all  parties  are  to  unite  in  his  support, 
I  have  desired  to  inquire  what  were  the  principles 
on  which  he  would,  if  elected,  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment? And,  with  permission  of  the  committee, 
I  will  propound,  through  the  Chair,  a  question  to 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Man- 
ufactures. That  gentleman  has  acquired  a  fame 
for  his  abJe  defence  of 'the  protective  policy.  He 
is  known  as  one  of  its  ablest  advocates.  He  has 
also  taken  occasion  on  this  floor,  in  a  public  speech, 
to  express  his  high  admiration  of  the  distinguished 
military  officer  who  v/as  nominated  in  Mexico,  and 
his  ardent  hopes  and  confident  belief  in  his  tri- 
umphant success.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  that  gentleman,  whether  General  Tay- 
lor is  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.'' 

Mr.  ANDREW  STEWART,  of  Pennsylvania, 
announced  that  he  was. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  said,  he  was  happy  to  hear  it. 
I  had  not  been  aware  (said  he)  that  we  possessed 
evidence  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  he  was  thus 
favorable  to  northern  interests.  But  I  also  desire 
to  ascertain,  whether  the  free-trade  men  of  South 
Carolina,  who  are  equally  zealous  in  the  support 
of  General  Taylor,  are  not  equally  sure  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  their  policy.' 

[A  voice  answered,  "Yes."] 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Of  course.  They  will  never 
support  a  man  who  is  in  favor  of  the  protective 
policy.    Yet  the  most  ultra  stipporters  of  free  tj-ade, 


and  the  most  determined  adherents  of  a  protective 
tariff,  are  to  unite  in  support  of  a  distinguished 
military  officer  for  President.  Each  knows  that 
he  or  his  allies  must  find  themselves  deceived  after 
the  election.  But  each  is  hoping  it  will  not  be 
him,  and  each  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  it  will 
be  those  acting  with  him.  Neither  of  them  has 
any  evidence  of  General  Taylor's  real  views;  but 
each  is  willing  to  bring  his  political  principles  into 
.common  slock,  and  hazard  the  chance  of  drawing 
out  those  of  his  foriner  opponent.  They  are  wil- 
ling to  stake  their  whole  political  fortunes  upon 
the  opinions  of  General  Taylor,  each  thinking  he 
is  to  overreach  the  other,  and  rejoicing  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  success;  confident  that,  if  they  succeed 
in  electing  their  man,  he  will  surely  gain  a  Presi- 
dent, if  he  lose  his  piinciples. 

But  I  desire  to  understand  General  Taylor's 
sentiments  upon  other  subjects.  I  now  refer  to  the 
improvement  of  our  lake  harbors,  and  our  river 
navigation.  These  are  matters  of  interest  in  almost 
all  our  northern  States.  Our  people  will  not  be 
likely  to  cast  their  votes  for  any  man  who  is  not 
known  to  be  favorably  disposed  towards  our  do- 
mestic commerce.  If,  therefore,  some  one  of  those 
gentlemen  from  the  free  Slates,  who  are  expecting 
to  be  Vice  President  under  General  Taylor,  will 
inform  us  whether  that  gentleman  is  favorable  to 
such  improvements,  I  shall  feel  under  obligations 
to  him. 

Mr.  STEWART  replied,  that  General  Taylor 
had  said,  he  would  pursue  the  policy  of  General 
Washington,  if  elected. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  We  had  no  lake, 
harbor,  nor  river  improvements  in  the  days  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  But  I  wish  to  know,  whether 
those  who  have  steadily  opposed  such  improve- 
ments, and  are  now  supporters  of  General  Taylor, 
are  not  equally  certain  that  he  will  veto  any  bill 
for  such  purpose? - 

[Several  voices  responded,  "Yes."] 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  continued.  Nothing  is  more 
certain. 

I  have  propounded  these  interrogatories,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  this  body  and  to 
the  country  the  entire  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  General  Taylor  to  state  the  political 
views  of  that  genileman  on  an-y  of  the  important 
subjects  of  the  day.  I  say  nothing  disrespectful 
of  General  Taylor.  I  know  nothing  against  his 
political  principles.  In  truth,  1  know  nothing  of 
them.  Indeed,  I  believe  in  some  of  his  letters  he 
says  that  he  has  never  examined  those  great  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  which  have  so  much  occu- 
pied our  statesmen.  But,  sir,  we  have  seen  mem- 
bei-s  extolling  him  in  their  speeches,  and  writing 
letters  in  his  praise,  and  putting  forth  their  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  people  to  think  him  a  suitable 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  when  called  on 
here  as  to  his  opinions,  can  only  tell  us  that  he  has 
said  "  he  will  pursue  the  policy  of  General  Wash- 
ington." What  candidate  was  ever  before  the 
people  who  did  not  say  that  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Polk 
avow  his  policy  on  this  very  subject  of  harbor  and 
river  improvements  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  vetoes  our  bills  for  such 
improvements  for  the  reason  that  he  thinks  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  opposed  to  them? 

This  is  what  is  called  the  President-making  ses- 
sion. 1  have  seen  gentlemen  here,  from  its  com- 
mencement, constantly  lauding  General  Taylor, 
presenting  resolutions  extolling  his  victories,  and 
proclaiming  him  a  hero.  Meetings  are  called  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  popular  attention  to  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  While  here,  before  the 
country,  no  friend  of  his  can  stand  up  and  inform 
us  what  his  views  are.  This  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary state  of  the  political  parties.  Both  Whigs 
and  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  General  Taylor,  not 
because  they  know  his  political  sentiments  to  be 
right,  but  because  they  don't  know  whether  they 
are  right  or  lorong.  They  support  him,  not  be- 
cause they  know  his  views,  but  because  they  don't 
know  them.  Yet,  sir,  under  this  state  of  things, 
it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Whig.  I  deny  it,  and  call  for 
the  evidence.  Where  is  the  proof?  What  evi- 
dence have  you  of  the  fact?  What  public  act  in 
his  whole  life  has  demonstrated  him  to  be  a  Whig? 
When  or  where  did  he  give  a  Whig-vote,  or  advo- 
cate Whig  doctrines  ?  When  or  where  did  he  ever 
explain  his  seatitnents,  and  show  them  to  be  such  , 


as  are  held  by  the  Whig  party  ?  I  presume  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  be  an  honest  and  an  honorable  man; 
but  we  have  had  some  experience  on  this  subject 
John  Tyler  called  himself  a  Whig.  Men  in  this 
Hall,  called  "  Whigs,''  voted  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  So,  too,  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 
Men  calling  theinselves  Whigs  vote  to  sustain  this 
war;  and  are  in  favor  of  extending  our  territory, 
and  of  carrying  slavery  upon  soil  now  free.  Is 
General  Taylor  such  a  Whig?  If  not,  what  sort 
of  a  Whig  is  he?  Let  us  know  something  about 
him.  We  don't  wish  to  be  led  blindfolded  to  his 
support.  We  will  take  no  leap  in  the  dark.  I  am 
aware  that  reports  are  constantly  circulated  that 
he  is  going  to  declare  his  Whig  principles  hereafter. 
Very  well;  let  us  know  his  principles,  and  then 
ask  our  support  for  him.  But  don't  insult  us  by 
asking  us  to  vote  for  him,  and  leave  us  afterwards 
to  learn  his  sentiments.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  cer- 
tain highly  respectable  Whigs  assert  that  General 
Taylor  is  a  Whig.  If  he  be  such,  he  surely  is  not 
afiaid  to  explain  his  doctrines.  These  general 
averments  mean  nothing.  They  explain  nothing. 
On  this  subject  he  says,  he  "  ivill  not  be  the  expe- 
dient of  the  principles  of  any  parly."  Of  course  he 
will  not  be  the  exponent  of  Whig  doctrines.  If 
not,  then  I  cannot  support  him.  1  shall  adhere  to 
my  Whig  sentiments  until  I  become  satisfied  that 
they  are  erroneous;  then  I  will  abandon  them. 
But,  while  I  remain  a  Whig,  I  cannot  vote  for 
men  who  refuse  to  maintain  my  doctrines.  He, 
therefore,  who  sustains  General  Taylor  under  such 
circumstances,  will  leave  the  Whig  party,  and  lend 
his  influence  to  the  support  of  doctrines  not  yet 
made  known  to  the  public.  Gentlemen  surely 
have  the  right  to  do  that.  But  I  object  to  their 
calling  these  unknown  doctrines  Whig  principles. 
I  deny  that  they  adhere  to  the  Whig  party  when 
they  go  for  a  candidate  who  refuses  to  be'  made  the 
exponent  of  Whig  principles.  Some  say  that  the 
nomination  of  General  Taylor  will  disband  exist- 
ing parties,  and  they  desire  to  see  him  nominated 
for  that  reason.  Those  who  entertain  that  feeling 
have  the  undoubted  right  to  use  their  influence  to 
destroy  either  or  both  of  the  existing  parties  if 
they  please;  but  I  deny  that  such  eflTorls  to  destroy 
the  Whig  party  can,  with  propriety,  be  regarded 
as  efforts  to  sustain  it.  No,  sir.  If  gentlemen  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  Whig  party,  they  should  say 
so  manfully.     Let  them  leave  us  honorably. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  subject  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  appropriate  about 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  the  existing 
war.  That  warwe  know  was  waged,  and  is  contin- 
ued, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  territory  of  Mex- 
ico. Shall  such  territory  remain  free,  or  shall  we, 
at  the  expense  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure,  establish  therein  the  system  of  oppression 
which  disgraces  the  southern  States  of  this  Union  ? 
Nine  States  of  the  North,  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ties, have  solemnly  resolved  that  they  will  oppose 
the  extension  of  slavery  upon  soil  now  free.  Other 
States  have  resolved  that  they  will  sustain  no  man 
for  President  who  is  thus  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  This,  sir,  is  now  the  most  important 
issue  before  the  country.  It  is  one  to  which  the 
people  are  looking  with  intense  interest.  It  is  on 
that  account  that  here,  in  the  presence  of  this  body, 
and  before  the  nation,  I  wish  to  propound  to  the 
exponents  of  General  Taylor's  views,  the  inquiry, 
whether  that  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  extending 
slavery  upon  such  territory  as  we  may  acquire  of 
Mexico  ?  I  do  not  wish  them  to  say  he  is  opposed 
to  territory.  That  position  is  no  longer  tenable.  A 
treaty  is  signed  by  which  we  are  to  obtain'  nearly 
as  much  territory  as  is  included  in  the  original 
thirteen  States. 

Now,  suppose  that  treaty  be  ratified,  will  Gen- 
eral Taylor  he  icilling  to  exteiid  the  law  of  slavery 
over  it  ? 

Mr.  STEWART  said  that  General  Taylor  had 
declared  that,  if  elected,  he  would  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Washington,  and  Madison,  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  That  is  entirely  in- 
definite. It  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  But  I 
should  like  to  understand  how  the  gentleman's  col- 
league over  the  way  [Mr.  Wilmot]  views  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  sentiments  on  this  question? 

Mr.  WILMOT  said,  that  when  he  reflected  that 
General  Taylor  was  a  southern   man,  a  slave- 
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holder,  and  that  southern  interests  were  rallying 
to  his  support,  he  had  no  confidence  in  General 
Taylor  on  this  subject. 

iVIr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man may  well  doubt  whether  General  Taylor  will 
sustain  the  doctrines  of  1787.  I  doubt  it,  and  the 
whole  country  doubts  it.  Those  who  are  his 
neighbors,  who  associate  with  him,  say  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  attempts  to  restrict  slavery  to  its 
present  boundaries.  Southern  papers  and  south- 
ern politicians  avow  him  to  be  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  iJie  ordinance  of  1787.  A  paper  pub- 
lished in  his  own  district,  near  his  residence,  which 
■warmly  advocates  his  nomination,  declares  him 
"  as  true  to  the  interests  of  slavery  as  the  needle  is  to 
the  pole.'''  He  is  emphatically  the  southern  candi- 
date. His  interests  are  identified  with  slavery. 
He  is  said  to  own  some  hundreds  of  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children;  and  his  own  interests  will 
be  very  likely  to  have  influence  with  him.  South- 
ern statesmen  and  southern  Legislatures  who  sus- 
tain him,  declare  their  fixed  determination  to  sus- 
tain no  man  who  is  not  opposed  to  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  STEWART  said.  General  Taylor  had  de- 
clared his  intention  to  support  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  The  veriest  dema- 
gogue in  the  country  will  do  that.  The  supporters 
of  General  Taylor  assert  that  it  will  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  from  soil 
now  free.  And  that  I  take  to  be  General  Taylor's 
sentiments. 

Mr.  STEWART  wished  to  know  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Giddings]  did  not  support 
Henry  Clay  in  1844.' 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  am  pleased  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  asked  that  question.  I  most  cheerfully 
avow  that  I  did  support  Mr.  Clay.  I  did  so  for 
the  reason  that  his  political  opinions  were  publicly 
known.  They  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere;  they  "were  known  and  read  of  all 
men."  I  have  heretofore  stated  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  extending  slavery.  1  have  in  all  my 
political  acts  endeavored  to  adhere  to  principle.  I 
have  ever  discarded  the  doctrine  of  making  the 
question  of  holding  slaves  a  test.  My  inquiry  has 
been.  Will  the  candidate  honestly  sustain  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  aW  the  States?  If  so,  I  sustain 
him;  if  not,  I  will  oppose  him.  I  voted  for  a  slave- 
holder to  the  office  of  Speaker  in  this  Hall  in  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1843,  for  the  reason  that  I  knew  his 
principles,  while  1  would  not  vote  for  a  northern 
man,  who  refused  to  utter  his  sentiments  or  declare 
his  doctrines  on  these  subjects.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  saying  that  southern  men  have  declared 
their  intention  to  support  no  man  for  President 
who  is  not  openly  committed  against  this  policy 
of  restricting  slavery.  They  have  made  it  a  ques- 
tion; they  have  forced  it  upon  the  North,  and  we 
must  meet  them  upon  it,  or  we  must  surrender  the 
last  vestige  of  political  independence. 

Do  you  believe,  sir,  there  is  less  love  of  liberty, 
less  adherence  to  principle,  less  freedom  of  political 
action  among  northern  Whigs  than  there  is  among 
northern  Democrats?  Gentlemen  who  believe  that 
will  find  their  error  in  due  time.  I  say  to  this 
committee  and  to  the  country,  that  the  Whigs  of 
Ohio  are  as  ardently  attached  to  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  as  are, the  barn-burning  Democrats 
of  New  York.  We  shall  take  good  care  not  to 
permit  them  to  stand  in  advance  of  us  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  humanity.  I  have  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive corresponllence.  I  have  taken  much  pains 
to  learn  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  the  free 
States;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  satisfactorily 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Whig  party  will  stand 
by  the  doctrines  of  1844;  tliat  no  influence  can  lead 
them  to  a  surrender  of  their  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  or  to  abandon  sentiments  which 
they  have  so  long  cherished.  They,  sir,  will  never 
consent  to  see  the  blood  of  our  people  poured  out 
on  Mexican  soil,  and  our  treasure  squandered  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  over  that  territory  the 
blighting  mildew  of  slavery. 

I  have  noticed  that  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Atlantic  cities  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  lead- 
ing the  public  mind  to  the  support  of  this  military 
candidate.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  j 
think  those  city  politicians  have  counted  without 
their  host.  The  staid,  intelligent,  reading  people 
of  the  country  are  not  to  be  moved  by  these  dis- 
plays in  our  commercial  cities.     We  understand 


that  they  are  usually  got  up  by  men  whose  lives 
are  mostly  spent  among  a  population  very  diflferent 
from  that  in  the  country;  that  in  those  cities  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  moved  by  that  interest  which 
pervades  all  commercial  communities,  and  another 
is  led  captive  by  the  mere  glitter  of  military  achieve- 
ments. Those  cities  have  given  too  many  uncer- 
tain sounds  upon  the  political  trumpet  to  be  heeded 
by  intelligent  Whigs  of  the  country  who  are  ac- 
customed to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  Wc 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  prominent  actors  in  bringing  about  those 
meetings  have  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
sustained  the  war,  and  are  particularly  sensitive 
when  we  speak  of  limiting  slavery  to  its  present 
boundaries.  We  cannot  trust  them  to  guide  our 
political  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  given  for  man  to  know 
the  future;  that  is  wisely  hidden  from  our  view; 
but  1  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  Whigs 
whom  1  represent,  and  indeed  I  believe  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  Whigs  of  Ohio  generally, 
when  I  say  to  this  House  and  to  the  country,  ive 
shall  not  again  be  Tylerized.  Let  others  Ho  as  they 
may,  1  am  convinced  that  we  shall  not  abandon 
the  positions  we  maintained  in  1844.  Against  th^ 
annexation  of  further  territory,  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  against  conquest,  aggression,  and 
foreign  war,  we  shall  continue  to  interpose  our 
utmost  influence. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  TRUMAN  SMITH, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  2,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consid- 
eration the  billto  supply  the  deficiency  of  Appro- 
priations for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1848 — 
Mr.  SMITH  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  desire  to  submit  some  re- 
mark.': on  a  subject  which  has  not  received  that 
consideration  from  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  which  its  importance 
requires.  I  refer  to  the  objects  which  this  Admin- 
istration have  been  seeking  to  accomplish  by  pros- 
ecuting the  existing  war  with  Mexico.  During  the 
last  Congress,  and  thus  far  during  the  present,  the 
origin  of  the  war,  or  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
have  been  made  in  this  Hall  the  iheme  of  incessant 
discussion.  Every  material  fact  lias  been  so  many 
times  adverted  to,  and  every  important  considera- 
tion so  often  stated,  that  the  subject  would  seem  to 
be  completely  exhausted;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  refer  the  committee  to  what  has 
been  said  by  others,  perhaps  much  better  than  I 
can  say  it,  on  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico before  the  annexation  of  Texas;  on  the  ten- 
dency of  that  measure  to  involve  us  in  war  with 
the  former  Republic;  on  the  joint  resolutions  of 
annexation  of  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  the  various 
provisions  therein  contained,  and  the  policy  which 
should  have  been  adopted  to  render  the  hazards  of 
annexation  as  slight  as  possible;  on  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Slidell,  and  the  impolicy  of  constituting  him 
a  minister  with  full  powers,  instead  of  a  commis- 
sioner, as  proposed  by  the  Mexican  Government; 
on  our  diplomatic  and  military  correspondence, 
both  before  and  after  the  war  broke  out;  on  the 
Texan  revolution,  its  inception,  progress,  and  con- 
summation, the  extent  of  the  possessions  of  Texas 
at  the  era  of  annexation,  and  the  nature  of  her 
"title  to  the  territory  rightfully  included  within, 
and  properly  belonging  to,  that  Republic;"  on  the 
order  of  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  directing  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  advance  with  his  army  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande;  on  the  condition  of 
things  on  the  left  baffle  of  that  river  at  that  time, 
with  many  details,  which  prove  conclusively  that 
the  country  then  was,  and  ever  had  been,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mexicans;  and,  finally,  the  va- 
rious belligerent  acts  committed  by  General  Tay- 
lor, under  the  orders  of  the  Executive,  before  the 
24th  of  April,  1846.  when  the  attack  was  made  on 
Thornton's  detachment,  and  when  (as  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  it)  "American  blood  was  shed  on 
American  soil" — such  as  advancing-  with  an  armed 


force  into  territory  thus  possessed  by  Mexico — 
seizing  Point  Isabel,  where  there  was  a  Mexican 
custom-house,  and  the  bay  or  harbor  of  Brazos 
Santiago,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Matamoros — sit- 
ting down  with  an  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  directly  opposite  to  that  city,  where  he 
erected  Fort  Brown,  and  placed  in  battery  four 
18-pounders,  bearing  directly  on  the  public  square, 
so  as  to  "effectually  restrain  the  Mexicans''  (as 
he  expres.sed  it)  "from  any  enterprises  on  our  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,"  and  blockading  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  "compel  them"  (as  the  general 
avowed)  "either  to  withdraw  their  army,  or  to 
assume  the  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  river."  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  thus  been  proved,  "by 
irrefragable  facts  and  arguments,"  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Polk  in  treating  of  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon,)  that  the  war  was  "  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent," and  that  he  is  in  every  sense  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  there- 
from. I  am  sensible  that  this  is  strenuously  con- 
troverted by  his  friends  on  this  floor;  and  it  is  in- 
sisted that  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  tenitory  under 
consideration  was  so  perfectly  clear,  that  (he  Ex- 
ecutive might  properly  order  the  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  withotu  taking  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
the  subject;  and  that  when  the  Mexicans  crossed 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  assailed  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  they  were  the  aggressors — they  com- 
menced the  v/ar — and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  repel  force  by  force.  If  this  was  true, 
(and,  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  in  view,  I  am 
willing  to  assume  that  it  was  so,)  why  was  he  not 
satisfied  with  the  signal  chastisement  which  Gen- 
eral Taylor  inflicted  on  the  Mexican  army,  and 
with  the  glorious  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma?  Why  was  he  not  content  with  scatter- 
ing them  like  chart'  before  the  wind,  and  with  dri- 
ving them,  with  disgrace  and  ignominy,  over  the 
Rio  Grande?  Does  any  man  believe,  that  if  this 
policy  had  been  pursued,  a^Mexican  soldier  would 
have,  to  this  day,  dared  to  show  his  head  on  this 
side  of  the  river?  Let  the  history  of  the  Texan 
revolution  speak  on  this  subject.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1836,  Santa  Anna,  with  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  army,  invaded  Texas  for  the  purpose 
of  subjecting  it  to  his  authority;  he  advanced  rap- 
idly into  the  interior  of  that  Republic;  every- 
where marked  his  path  by  massacre  and  desola- 
tion; drove  before  him  a  small,  though  gallant, 
Texan  force  until  they  arrived  (on  the  21st  of  April 
of  that  year)  at  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,  when,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Generals  Houston  and  Rusk,  they 
suddenly  turned  on  their  pursuers,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and,  in  a 
space  of  time  incredibly  short,  broke  the  opposite 
army  to  pieces,  captured  the  commander-in-chief 
and  most  of  his  troops,  and  obtained  a  victory  not 
less  remarkable  than  tho.^e  which  have  signal- 
ized our  arms  in  the  present  contest  with  Mexico. 
Thus  was  achieved  the  independence  of  Texas. 
No  Mexican  army  invaded  that  Republic  for  ten 
years  before  this  war  broke  out,  or  even  disturb- 
ed essentially  its  frontiers.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
believed,  that  if  the  President  had  been  content 
with  repelling  the  aggression  of  Mexico,  (if  aggres- 
sion it  was,)  that  she  would,  by  further  incursions, 
venture  to  encounter  all  the  forces  of  this  vast  Re- 
public? If  she  could  not  subdue  Texas  single- 
handed,  how  could  she  expect  to  combat  success- 
fully the  twenty-nine  United  States  of  America? 
No  doubt  she  would  have  vapored  amazingly,  and 
many  high-sounding  words  from  the  magnanimous 
Mexican  nation  would  have  been  wafted  to  us  by 
every  southern  breeze.  Mr.  Polk  might  perhaps 
have  been  annihilated  several  times  over  on  papef, 
or  they  might  have  been  unwise  enough  to  proceed 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  In  such  case  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  reinforce  General  Taylor,  and 
to  blockade  the  ports  of  [Mexico,  to  prevent  the 
freebooters  of  the  world  from  privateering  on  our 
commerce.  But  a  brief  space  of  time  would  have 
brought  Mexico  to  her  senses,  and  then,  by  the 
mediation  of  friendly  Powers,  or  in  some  other 
way,  amicable  relations  could  have  been  restored  be- 
tween the  two  Republics,  and  justice  done  to  both. 
I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  if  our  army  had 
remained  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there 
would  have  been  only  a  nominal  war  with  Mexi- 
co. But  this  policy  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  Executive.      It  was  too  quiet,  too  unostenta- 
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tious.  Wliy,  tlien,  was  this  war,  which  was  ori- 
ginally defensive,  (if  the  President  was  right  in 
claiming  to  the  Rio  Grande,)  converted  into  an  ag- 
gressive war?  Why  has  he  raised  armies,  which 
in  the  aggregate  must  amount  to  at  least  100,000 
men,  and  poured  them  into  all  parts  of  Mexico? 
Why  has  he  bombarded  her  cities,  assaulted  her 
fortresses,  trampled  down  her  armies,  and  chased 
her  Government  from  the  metropob's  of  the  Re- 
public? Why  has  he  squandered  over  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  the  public  treasure,  and  consigned 
many  thousands  of  our  citizens  to  a  premature 
grave?  This  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  sug- 
gested at  the  outset  of  my  remarks — the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  particularly  those  which  the  Execu- 
tive has  been  trying  to  effect  by  giving  it  an  aggres- 
sive character. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  observe,  that 
there  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  per- 
sonal and  party  motives  of  the  war  and  its  avowed 
objects.  The  latter  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  deem  it 
proper  to  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  that  the  private  motives  in  adopting  measures 
contrary  to  the  public  welfare  should  be  one  thing, 
■while  the  firofessed  object  is  something  totally 
different.  To  get  a  clue  to  the  former  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Oregon 
question,  and  to  the  disposition  which  the  Admin- 
istration ultimately  made  of  it.  No  doubt  the 
President  felt  himself  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
finale  of  that  affair.  He  had  committed  himself, 
by  all  the  forms  of  expression  which  the  English 
language  could  supply,  positively  to  the  assertion 
of  our  title  to  the  territory  up  to  54°  40';  but  not 
having  nerve  enough  to  take  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  found  it  expedient  to  come  down  riglit 
suddenly  from  that  parallel  to  49"-^.  He  seems  to 
have  retreated  with  the  speed  of  the  lightning  tele- 
graph. He  even  surrendered,  by  giving  up  the 
whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  some  territory  be- 
low 49°;  and  conceded,  also,  the  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  river,  which  he  had  characterized  as  (on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government)  "  an  extraor- 
dinary and  wholly  inadmissible  demand."  And 
here  I  wish  to  recur  to  a  very  remarkable  debate 
which  occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(at  a  period  considerably  in  advance  of  the  final 
adjustment  of  that  controversy)  between  an  honor- 
able Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Haywood,] 
and  an  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Han- 
NEGAN,]  as  to  what  were  the  real  purposes  of  the 
President  in  that  regard;  the  former  insisting  stren- 
uously that  he  would  compromise  on  49°;  and  the 
latter  maintaining,  with  unexampled  vehemence, 
that  he  would  not,  and  could  not.  An  extract  from 
thespeech  of  the  latter,  which  I  here  produce,  will, 
as  from  a  polished  mirror,  reflecta  flood  of  lighten 
this  subject: 

"If  the  President,"  (sjiid  Mr.  Hannegan,)  '-'has  betrayed 
that  standard  wliich  thelBaltiiiiore  Cojivention  put  into  his 
hands,  and  wl.ereliy  he  cnininiiied  liimself  lo  the  country, 
into  thH  hands  ot'  the  enemy,  I  will  not  do  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  tlneateii? — turn  my  back  upon  him — 
I  suppose  he  cares  little  whether  both  of  us  do  that — but  I 
shall  hold  him  rerreant  to  tht'  principles  which  he  professed  ; 
recreant  to  the  trust  which  he  accepted ;  recreant  to  the 
generou-i  confidence  which  a  majority  of  the  people  reposed 
in  liiin."  *  *  *  •  "  Whatis  this,  need  lask,  but  churgins 
on  the  President  conduct  the  most  vile  and  infamous?  If 
the  allegation  be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  Presidentmust 
sooner  or  later  come  to  lisht;  and,  when  brought  to  light, 
xvhat  mirst  follow,  but  hrelriemib'e  dU<irace ;  so  long  as  a 
hiimav  eye  remains  t3  linger  on  the  )>nge  of  hUtory,  the  stoni  of 
h'S  ahasement  will  he  read,  sending  him  and  his  name  togel'her 
to  r.n  infamy  so  profound,  a damnati:)n  so  deep,  that  Unhand 
ofreiurreclion  v.-ill  never  he  able  to  drag  him  forth.!" 

Here  is  a  picture  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter; and  let  every  honorable  member  of  this  com- 
mittee study  it  profoundly,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
in  it  the  real  motives  which  have  actuated  the  Exe- 
cutive in  giving  a  most  unnecessary  and  ruinous 
direction  to  this  war.  I  will  not  say  that  the  fatal 
order  of  the  13th  January  was  issued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  betrayal  of  "the  standard  which  the  Bal-  ; 
tinTore  Convention  put  into  the  hands"  of  the 
President — though  I  strongly  suspect  it;  but  I  will  ! 
say,  he  determined,  as  I  believe,  to  convert  what  ' 
should  have  been  only  a  war  of  defence  into  a  war 
of  aggression  and  conquest,  solely  to  enable  him 
to  escape  from  the  infamy  of  his  position  on  the 
Oresron  question.  Nothing  would  answer  his  pur- 
pose better  than  "a  splendid  war."  He  knew  it 
Would  arouse  the  military  spirit  of  the  country; 
put  at  his  disposal  an  infinitude  of  patronage;  unite 


cordially  his  political  friends;  embarrass  the  Oppo- 
sition; and  enable  him'  to  set  at  naught  the  evil 
vaticinations  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. And  then  he  concluded  that,  if  he  could 
wrest  from  poor  imbecile  Mexico  an  expanse  of 
territory  corresponding  with  that  which  he  had 
surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  his  political  resur- 
rection would  be  complete,  and  he  would  wind  up 
his  administration  in  "  a  blaze  of  glory."  But  in 
escaping  from  one  abyss,  the  question  is,  whether 
he  has  not  prepared  another,  into  which  he  and  his 
friends  will  be  plunged  headlong  at  no  remote  day? 
Let  the  political  developments  of  the  next  few 
months  answer. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
war.  What  are  they?  In  the  first  instance,  the 
President  says,  the  object  was  to  defend  our  own 
territory.  But  that  being  done,  what  were  the 
objects  sought  in  prosecuting  it  further?  Now,  it 
is  quiie  impossible  for  me  to  express  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  without  making  some  reference  to 
a  treaty  which,  it  is  understood,  has  been  nego- 
tiated in  Mexico,  either  with  or  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive,  which  has  been  brought 
to  this  city,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  | 
for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  that  body.  As 
this  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy,  I  desire  it  may 
be  understood  that  I  shall  speak  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  moderation,  caution,  and 
reserve;  though  I  shall  by  no  means  concede  that 
a  question  of  such  vast  importance,  and  so  deeply 
affecting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country,  may  not  properly  be  made  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion here.  The  question  is,  how  shall  our 
country  be  constituted?  Shall  an  immense  extent 
of  mountains,  rocks,  and  arid  deserts  be  brought 
within  our  limits?  Shall  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  wild  savages  of  North  America  be  subjected 
to  our  jurisdiction?  Shall  a  foreign  people,  not 
speaking  our  language,  knowing  nothing  of  our 
institutions,  and  abhorring  our  alliance,  be  forced 
into  our  Union?  Shall  over  twenty  millions  of 
money,  in  addition  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  of 
treasure  and  of  blood  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  course  of  this  Administration,  be  squandered 
on  what,  I  believe,  will  prove  an  unmitigated 
curse?  If  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people  may  not  declare  their  sentiments  on  such  a 
subject,  they  may  as  well  be  silent  on  all.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  ex|iress  an  opinion 
on  the  question,  whether  the  treaty  should  or 
should  not  be  ratified.  The  opponents  of  the  pol- 
icy of  this  Administration  are  thrown  on  a  hard 
alternative  of  choosing  between  a  bad  war,  or  a 
treaty  which  may  prove  much  worse  than  the  war 
itself.  I  therefore  cheerfully  refer  the  entire  sub- 
ject to  those  who  have  before  them  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  opinion 
thereon;  and  I  trust  that  their  decision  will  be 
such  as  to  accord  with  the  real  interest  and  the 
true  glory  of  the  American  people.  But,  slill,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  treaty,  with  a 
view  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
objects  of  this  war;  and,  to  that  end,  I  shall  as- 
sume, that  the  treaty  cedes  to  us  all  the  territory 
this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  all  New  Mexico,  and 
so  much  of  Upper  California  as  is  situated  north 
of  the  river  Gila,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  inter- 
section wiijj  the  Colorado,  to  some  point  on  the 
Pacific,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Diego;  and  that  we  are  to  pay  for  such  cession — 
first,  the  claims  due  to  our  own  citizens  from  Mex- 
ico, which  will  amount  to  at  least  five  and  one 
quarter  millions  of  dollars;  and  then,  to  Mexico 
herself,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  cash;  making 
in  all  $20,250,000;  for  what! — we  will  consider  by 
and  by. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  language  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  its  friends,  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
war,  has  changed  during  its  progress.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  was  said  that  the  object  of  the  war  was 
to  conquer  a  peace;  and  to  that  end,  it  was  insisted 
that  we  should  have  a  short^nd  a  glorious  war. 
No  doubt  our  gallant  and  accomplished  officers, 
and  our  brave  soldiers,  have  won  for  themselves 
and  their  country  great  glory  in  many  a  well-fought 
battle;  but  whether  any  part  of  that  glory  should 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  this  incompetent  and  blun- 
dering Administration,  is  another  question.  But, 
under  the  head  of  brevity,  the  Executive  and  his 
friends  soon  found  themselves  sadly  mistaken. 
The  first  collision  took  place  on  the  Rio  Grande, 


by  the  attack  on  Thornton's  cavalry,  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1846,  and  consequently  the  war  has  lasted 
almost  two  years.  But  it  was  early  perceived  that 
the  war  would  not  be  a  short  one,  and  therefore 
we  find  the  President,  in  his  message  of  the  8th  of 
December,  1846,  using  the  following  language: 

"The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest, 
but,  having  been  commenced  hy  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honor- 
able peace,  and  thereby  secure  an  ample  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  our  niiioh  injured  eilizens, 
who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands  against  Mexico." 

And  then  again,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  he  says: 

••'Since  the  liberal  proposition  of  the  United  Slates  was 
autliorized  to  be  made  in  April  last,  large  expenditures  have 
been  made,  and  the  precious  blood  of  many  of  our  patriotic 
fellow-citizens  has  been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
This  consideration,  and  the  ohslinale  perseverance  of  Mex- 
ico in  protracting  the  war,  must  influence  the  terms  of  peace 
which  it  may  be  deemed  proper  hereafter  to  accept." 

And  then  he  adds: 

"  We  demand  an  honorable  peace,  and  that  peace  must 
bring  with  it  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

Nothing  could  be  more  obscure  than  this  lan- 
guage. The  idea  of  exacting  rigorously  from 
Mexico  all,  or  even  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  was  incredible;  this  would 
involve  inevitably  the  conquest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. By  the  time  you  conquered  one  province, 
another  would  be  due  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
operation,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
And,  then,  what  was  intended  by  "  security  for  the 
future?"  Was  Mexico  to  be  mulcted  in  a  large 
sum,  or  in  a  State  or  two,  by  way  of  bonds  for  her 
good  behavior  hereafter?  No  one  could  tell  what 
were  the  real  purposes  of  the  Administration. 
Congress  was  left  without  the  means  of  foiming 
an  opinion,  and  the  whole  country  was  involved 
in  the  utmost  perplexity.  But  at  length  light  lias 
dawned  on  the  subject;  a  treaty  has  appeared,  ne- 
gotiated by  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a  mere  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  who  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary envoy,  if  not  an  envoy  extraordinary  I 
And  what  is  the  language  of  this  treaty?  It  is, 
that  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  obtain  indemnity 
in  territory  for  the  claims  due  to  our  citizens,  and 
to  compel  Mexico  to  sell  a  large  extent  of  territory 
besides,  for  a  consideralion  suck  as  ice  are  pleased  to 
dictate!  I  have  heard  of  forced  sales  in  mercantile 
operations;  but  never  before  of  a  forced  sale  of  terri- 
tory, and  of  jurisdiction  over  its  inhabitants,  by  a 
profuse  application  of  shell  and  grape!  The  nov- 
elty of  such  a  procedure  seems  to  have  struck 
the  Mexican  commissioners,  in  their  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Trist,  during  the  armistice  which  was 
arranged  between  the  belligerent  parties  shortly 
before  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  their 
letter  to  the  American  commissioner,  under  date  of 
September  6,  1846,  they  say: 

"To  the  other  two  territories,  (New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California,)  mentioned  in  the  4th  article  of  your  excelleiicy's 
draught,  no  right  has  heretofore  been  asserted  by  the  Re- 
pulilic  of  North  America,  nor  do  we  believe  it  possible  (or 
it  to  assert  any.  Consequently,  it  could  not  acquire  them, 
except  hy  the  right  of  conquest,  or  by  the  title  which  would 
result  from  the  cession  or  sale  which  Mexico  might  now 
make.  But,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Republic  of  VVaj-h- 
ington  will  not  only  absolutely  repel,  but  will  hold  in  abhor- 
rence, the  first  of  tliese  titles,  and  as,  on  the  other,  it  would 
be  a  new  thing;  and  contrary  to  everj- idea  of  justice,  to  make 
war  on  a  people  for  no  other  reason  thftn  because  it  refused 
to  sell  territory  which  its  neighbor  sought  to  buy,  we  ex- 
pect, from  the'justice  of  the  Government  and  people  of  North 
America,  that  the  ample  modificalion  which  we  have  to 
propose  to  the  cession  ofterritory  (beyond  that  of  the  State 
of  Texas)  contemplated  by  the  said  article  4th,  will  not  be  a 
motive  to  persist  in  a  war  which  the  worthy  General  of  the 
North  American  troops  has  justly  styled  as  unnatural." 

What  was  the  modification  proposed?  It  was, 
in  place  of  all  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California, 
a  cession  of  so  much  of  the  latter  as  is  situated 
above  the  parallel  of  37°,  (which  would  have  given 
us  the  bay  or  harbor  of  San  Francisco,)  both  Gov- 
ernments to  stipulate  that  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  should  remain  neutral 
territory,  and  the  United  States  to  make  to  Mex- 
ico some  consideration,  but  in  what  forth  or  to  what 
amount  does  not  appear.  I  am  convinced  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  by  no  means 
disadvantageous  lo  the  United  States,  and  that,  if 
we  are  to  pay  to  Mexico,  for  the  countries  com- 
prised in  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate,  twenty 
or  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  then  the  cession 

Eroposed  by  the  Mexican  commissioners  would 
ave  been  a  just  satisfaction  for  our  claims  as  they 
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existed  prior  to  the  war.  Wiiy,  then,  was  not  the 
offer  accepted?  I  am  sensible  that,  when  you  are 
obliged  to  take  territory  in  payment  of  claims,  you 
may  justly  insist  on  having  convenient  boundaries, 
and  that  in  such  case  there  may,  and  ordinarily 
will,  be  an  excess  to  be  compensated  in  some  other 
way.  In  his  last  annual  message,  the  President, 
in  treating  of  this  subject,  says,  that  "as  the  ter- 
'  ritory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary  proposed 

•  might  be  estimated  to  be  of  a  greater  value  than  a 
'  fair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands,  our  commis- 
♦sionerwas  authorized  to  stipulate  for  the  pay- 
'  nient  of  such  additional  pecuniary  consideration 

•  as  was  deemed  reasonable.''  All  this  was  very 
fair.  It  would  be  right  to  pay  something  to  Mex- 
ico to  make  the  bargain  even.  But  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  is  a  little  too  much  for  change!  Why 
was  not  the  President  satisfied  with  taking  about 
an  equivalent  for  our  claims?  I  would  not  object 
to  some  two  or  three  millions,  if  the  President  had 
limited  his  territorial  demands  to  somethins:  near 
the  amount  of  the  indemnities  due.  It  would  have 
given  a  generous  aspect  to  the  arrangement,  and 
might  have  facilitated  the  attainment  of  an  object 
which  we  all  desire — peace.  But  now  the  case  is 
widely  different,  and  the  Executive  proclaims  to 
the  world,  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  that  tlie 
object  of  Ike  ivar  was  to  drive  a  bargain  with  Mexico 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet!  In  his  various  commu- 
nications to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  war, 
the  President  has  been  incessantly  dwelling  on 
our  "national  honor."  In  his  last  message  he 
says,  that  "the  best  means  of  vindicating  the 
'national  honor  and   interest,  and  of  bringitig  the 

•  war  to  an  honorable  close,  will  be  to  prosecute  it 
'  with  increased  energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parts 

•  of  the  enemy's  coLUitry;"  and  then  he  adds,  that 
if  our  "sincere  efforts"  to  adjust.our  differences 
with  Mexico  "shall  ultimately  fail,"  we  must 
take  "the  full  measure  of  our  indemnity  into  our 
own  hands,  and  must  enforce  the  terms  which  our 
honor  demands."  Honor!  American  honor  re- 
quires we  should  buy  territory  by  the  agency  of 
canister  and  grape!  Sell  me  this  province  or  that! 
exclaims  the  President.  No!  says  Mexico.  Then 
comes  the  order  of  the  Executive,  "Give  them  a 
little  more  shell  and  grape  !"  Sell!  sell!  from  the 
agents  of  a  great  people,  is  responded  to  by  No! 
no!  from  a  poor,  weak,  broken-down  republic, 
(sister!  as  Mr.  Polk  delights  to  call-her,)  until  the 
compendious  argument  of  a  "little  more  grape!" 
(ultimaralio  respublicce  .')  overcomes  even  Mexican 
obstinacy,  and  now  our  national  honor  is  vindi- 
cated by  a  bargain! 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  of  this  Administration  in 
seeking  to  obtain  indemnity  from  Mexico  in  terri- 
tory. The  President,  in  his  last  annual  message, 
says  that  "it  is  well  known  that  the  only  indem- 
nity which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  make" 
"  is  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of 
'  her  territory;  Mexico  has  no  money  to  pay  and 
'  no  other  means  of  making  the  required  indem- 
'  nity.     If  we  refuse  this,  we  can  obtain   nothing 

•  else.     To  reject  indemnity  by  refusing  to  accept 

•  a  cession  of  territory,  would  be  to  abandon  all 

•  our  just  demands,  and   to  wage  the  war,  bearing 

•  all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite 
•object."  Was  it,  then,  no  object  to  repel  the 
aggression  of  Mexico  on  the  supposition  that  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  truly  "American 
soil?"  And  if  there  was  no  useful  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  converting  a  war  of  defence  into 
a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest,  whose  fault  was 
it? 

But  the  language  of  the  President  plainly  im- 
plies that  it  will  be  useful  to  the  United  States  to 
acquire  more  or  less  of  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
On  the  contrary,  I  insist  that,  if  Mexico  were  to 
cede  to  us  all  of  her  northern  States — the  Califor- 
nias.  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
and  Tamaulipas — so  far  from  being  valuable  acqui- 
sitions, they  would  be  the  source  of  numberless 
evils  to  this  country.  I  am  sensible  that  the  great 
besetting  sin  of  the  American  people  is  a  lust  for 
territory,  and  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  the 
popular  delusion  on  this  subject.  Bijt  if  I  could 
reveal  to  my  countrymen,  as  by  a  flash,  the  true 
character  of  these  Mexican  States,  there  would  be, 
I  doubt  not,  a  universal  insurrection  against  this 
Administration,  so  far  as  public  sentiment  is  con- 
cerned.    I  maintain,  that  if  the  treaty  is  consum- 
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mated,  we  shall  obtain  no  indemnity  wliatever,  | 
and  that  every  dollar  we  pay  for  territory  will  be  I 
worse  than  thrown  away.  But  I  desire  to  look 
much  beyond  Upper  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
Should  the  treaty  be  ratified  here,  it  is  by  no  means- 
certain  that  it  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican 
Congress;  though  the  enormous  sum  of 'jj  15, 000, 000 
(little  better  than  a  bribe!)  may  prove  irresistible 
in  an  appeal  to  that  body.  But,  even  if  the  treaty 
be  confirmed  here  and  there,  the  cause  of  "  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men"  requires  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  disabused  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said  among  us 
that  we  must  have  these  Stales — it  is  required  by 
our  "  manifest  destiny !"  Therciare  not  a  few  who 
object  to  the  pending  treaty,  because,  as  they  think, 
it  does  not  sweep  within  our  limits  a  much  larger 
expanse  of  territory;  and  unless  our  people  can  be 
brought  to  a  just  appreciation  of  .the  character  of 
these  States,  and  are  taught,  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  that  their  resources  of  every  sort  are 
extremely  limited,  and  that  the  climate,  soil,  and 
general  face  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  render 
the  territory  utterly  unsuited  to  the  habits  and 
genius  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  peace  now  will  prove  only  a 
hollow  truce,  and  that  some  future  demagogue 
President  will  plunge  us  into  another  war,  in  the 
name  of  honor,  but  in  fact  with  a  view  to  wrest 
from  Mexico  more  of  her  worthless  States. 

Knowing  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Executive 
to  force  from  Mexico  a  cession  of  territory — to 
what  extent,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture,  until 
recently — I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  the 
subject,  in  the  point  of  view  now  under  considera- 
tion, a  full  and  careful  examination.  I  have  resort- 
ed to  many  sources  of  information;  and  I  think  it 
is  in  my  power  to  lay  before  the  committee  all  the 
facts  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  value,  as  acquisitions,  of  the 
northern  States  of  Mexico,  and  fiarticularly  of  the 
countries  comprised  in  the  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  information  I  will  proceed  to  lay 
before  this  honorable  body  in  as  condensed  a  form 
as  possible,  and  then  will  submit  on  the  entire  case 
such  remarks  as  are  called  for  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  importance  of  the  interests  at 
stake. 

And,  first,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  late 
Colonel  J.  J.  Hardin,  dated  at  Agua  Nueva,  De- 
cember 26,  1846,  and  addressed  to  my  honorable 
friend  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Collamer,]  who  has 
had  the  goodness  to  put  it  into  my  hands,  to  be 
used  on  the  present  occasion.  Colonel  Hardin,  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
twenty-eighth  Congress,  (a  Mexican  Whig!)  and, 
soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  proceeded  to  Mexico, 
at  the  head  of  the  first  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers, was  present  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  there  laid  down  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  General  Taylor,  in  his  report  to  the 
Government,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion.    Colonel  Hardin  says: 

"  The  part  of  Mexico  through  which  I  have  marched  is 
very  sparsely  settled.  Presidio  has  aliout  9,000  ;  Nava,  800  ; 
San  Fernando,  2,000;  Santa  Eosa,  2,0:J0;  Monclova,  from 
5,000  to  7,(;0U;  Parras,  6,000  to  8,000;  Saltillo,  12,000  to 
15,000  inhahitants.  We  liave  passed  ahout  tifty  ranclios 
ajid  haciendas,  and  the  population  of  all  the  country  through 
which  we  have  passed  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  the 
towns.  The  land  from  the  liio  Grande  to  Santa  Rosa,  110 
miles,  is  level  prairie,  covered  with  grass  and  pretty  fair 
soil,  but  destitute  of  timber  and  water.  From  Santa  Ro-a  to 
this  place,  the  country  is  mountain  and  valley  ;  the  valleys 
often  rich,  {lhoui;h  not  always,)  with  a  few  small  streams; 
the  mountains  always  barren  —  neltlier  glass  nor  tinUier 
growing  on  any  we  have  seen,  until  we  arrived  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  place,  where  we  have  seen  some  on  the 
mountdins.  Timber  land  is  a  thing  unknown  in  Mexico. 
Wood  is  worth  $5  per  cord  at  Monclova — very  poor  at  that ; 
25  cents  the  jackass  load  at  Parras,  or  $8  to  .$10  the  cord, 
and  is  nottiing  but  little  sticks.  At  Saltillo  it  is  worth  still 
more,  and  is  carried  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  on  jacks. 

"No  land  is  or  can  be  cultivated  in  Mexico,  except  by 
irrigation.  The  Mexicans  evince  great  ingenuity  in  their 
management  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  but  they  are 
poor  fanners.  Their  plough  consists  of  a  straiglit  beam  with 
a  coulter  of  wood,  which  is  sometimes  covered  wilh  iron 
about  three  inches  broad.  It  is  the  same  pattern  as  the  old 
Uomaii  plough.  Oxen  are  fastened'to  the  beam  by  strigs  of 
raw  hide  lied  around  their  horns.  Tiie  driver  holds  the 
single  handle  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  goad  in  the  other,  and 
touches  the  one  or  the  otiier  of  them  as  lie  wi»hesto  change 
his  course. 


"  They  raise  fine  corn  at  Monclova,  and  from  there  to  Uie 
Rio  (iiande,  and  pretty  good  at  Parras  and  Patos,  (thirty-five 
miles  from  this,)  but  much  in  this  vicinity  seems  very  poor. 
Wheat  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Monclova  and  Parras.  A 
large  quantity  of  grapes  is  raised  in  Parras,  which  is  manu- 
factured into  excellent  wine  and  brandy.  Sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, and  other  soulhirn  productions,  grow  at  Monclova — 
lno^t  of  them  luxuriantly.  Fine  vegetables  are  raised  ;  not 
that  they  can  be  cultivated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  1  saw 
peas  and  lettuce  just  .-pringingupatParrasa  week  ago.  So 
much  for  its  good  qualities ;  hut  tlieie  are  some  not  so  desi- 
rable. Tlie  xoliole  country  is  miseralihi  watered.  La'^ae  dis- 
tricls  liave  no  water  at  all.  Tlie  streams  are  small  and  at  s.rent 
distances  apart.  One  day  we  marched — on  the  ruad  from 
Monclova  to  P:irTn^—tliirly  five  miles  uilhout  water— :i  pretty 
severe  day's  inarch  for  infantry. 

"  Grass  is  very  scarce,  and,  indeed,  there  is  none  at  all  in 
many  regions  for  miles  square.  Its  place  is  supplied  with 
prickly  pear  and  thorny  hushes.  There  is  not  one  acre  in 
two  hundred,  more  |)robably  not  one  in  five  hundred,  of  all 
the  laud  we  have  seen  in  Mexico,  which  can  ever  he  culti- 
vated ;  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  the  most  desolate  region 
I  ever  could  have  ima;;ined.  The  pure  granite  hills  of  New 
England  arc  a  paradise  to  it,  for  they  are  without  the  thorny 
briars  and  venomous  repiileswiiich  infest  the  barbed  bar- 
renness of  Mexico,  The  good  land  and  cultivated  spots  in 
Mexico  are  but  dots  on  the  map.  Were  it  not  that  it  takes 
so  very  little  to  support  a  Mexican,  and  that  the  land  which 
is  cultivated  yields  its  produce  with  liule  labor,  it  would  be 
surprising  how  its  sparse  population  is  sustained.  All  the 
towns  we  have  visited,  wilh  perhaps  the  exception  of  Par- 
ras, are  depopulating,  as  is  also  the  whole  cunntry. 

"The  people  are  on  a  par  wilh  their  land.  One  in  two 
hundred  or  five  hundred  is  rich,  and  lives  like  a  nabob  ;  the 
rest  are  peons,  or  servants,  sold  for  debt,  who  work  for  ibeit 
masters,  and  are  as  subservient  as  the  slaves  of  the  f'oulh, 
and  look  like  Indians,  and,  indeed,  are  not  more  capable  of 
self-government.  One  man,  Jacobus  Sanchez,  owns  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  land  our  column  has  passed  over  In  Mexi- 
co. We  are  tolri  we  have  seen  th(!  best  part  of  Northern 
Mexico;  if  so,  the  whole  of  it  is  not  worth  much. 

"  I  came  to  Mexica  in  favor  of  getti  g  or  taking  enough 
of  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  I  now  doutit  whether 
all  Northern  Mexico  is  worth  the  expenses  of  our  column  of 
three  thousand  men.  The  expenses  of  the  war  mn  t  be 
enormous;  we  have  p;\id  enormous  prices  for  everylhinir — 
much  beyond  the  usual  prices  of  the  country.  Our  march 
has  been  no  injury,  but  indeed  a  benefit  to  that  portion  of 
the  country  our  column  passed  through.  Tlie  Mexicans 
have  had  no  motive  to  wish  for  peace;  they  have  made 
money  while  our  Government  has  paid  the  piper." 

The  column  of  which  Colonel  Hardin  speaks 
was  the  force  collected  at  San  Antonio,  in  Texas, 
under  BrigadierGeneral  Wool,  and  which  marched 
from  thence  on  the  29th  of  September,  1846,  with, 
a  view  to  invade  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  cap- 
ture the  city  of  that  name;  butat  Santa  Rosa,  Gen- 
eral Wool  ran  against  a  mountain  wholly  impass- 
able for  an  army;  this  forced  him  off  south,  in  the 
direction  of  General  Taylor's  position;  and  arriv- 
ing at  Parras,  forty-two  miles  from  Agua  Nueva, 
he  was  ordered  up  to  that  place,  (in  consequence 
of  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  by  General 
Santa  Anna,)  which  he  reached  by  a  forced  march 
on  the  21st  of  December,  and  thus  was  present  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  In  march- 
ing from  San  Antonio  to  Presidio,  Colonel  Hardin 
crossed  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  a  point  where  the  two  rivers  ap- 
proach each  other  much  nearer  than  towards  the 
coast;  and  from  Presidio  he  passed  in  a  southerly 
direction  across  almost  the  whole  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  its  resources  and  value. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas,  the  capital  of  which  is  Vic- 
toria, and  of  New  Leon,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Monterey.  The  former  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  extends  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
river  Nueces.  I  shall  at  this  time  speak  only  of 
so  much  of  this  State  as  is  situated  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  reserving  the  residue  for  remark  here- 
after. New  Leon  extends  to  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  north,  and  lies  adjoining  Coahuila  on  the  west, 
and  extends  back  to,  and  is  situated  partly  among, 
the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Sierra  Madre. 

A  distinguished  inilitary  friend,  who  has  had 
good  opportunities  to  observe  the  countries  which 
have  been  the  theatre  of  operations  of  General 
Taylor,  has  prepared  for  me  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  resources  of  the  States 
of  Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon,  including  some 
remarks  on  Coahuila,  which  will  be  found  highly 
confirmatory  of  the  views  of  Colonel  Hardin.  I  la- 
ment that  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  his 
name,  but  the  committee  must  receive  his  remarks 
on  the  authority  of  my  belief  that  they  are  entirely 
correct.     My  friend  says: 

"The  capacity  for  a>'riculture  of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon, 
and  Coahuila,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  Mexico  generally, 
is  controlled  by  the  almost  universal  necessity  ol  artificial 
irrigation,  caused  by  the  long  droughts,  and  the  conceiitra- 
lion  into  a  few  weeks  of  almost  all  the  rains  of  the  year. 
This  nscessity  begins  at  the  Nueces  if  not  this  side  and 
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knows  no  local  exceptions,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  ex- 
tended. It  may  then  be  taken  for  granted,  in  all  that  follows, 
that  irrigation  is  necessary  to  ensure  all  the  crops  in  Mexico. 

"Tlie  Rio  Grande  has  no  tributaries  on  the  Mexican  side, 
until  W3  reach  the  San  Juan,  about  100  miles  by  land  from 
Matamoros.  Tt  is  90  miles  from  tlie  Kio  Grande  to  the  next 
river  (San  Fernando)  lying  south,  and  emptying  into  the 
Gulf.  The  part  of  Tamaulipas  between  Ihe  Rio  Grande  and 
the  San  Fernando,  and  as  far  back  as  the  San  Juan,  is  rather 
level,  and  almost  jvitkout  running  streams — the  urder,  at  set- 
tlements, being  generally  in  arlificial  tanks.  Thepeople,  who 
thinly  cover  tfiis  region,  are  scattered  in  small  '  ranclios,' 
and  are  chiefly  employed  in  raiding  mules  and  cattle — no 
large  crops,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  being  cultivated.  The 
San  Juan  is  firmed  by  several  small  rivers  that  break  through 
the  ridge  (sometimes  improperly  called  Sierra  Madre)  which 
bounds  the  table  land.  These  streams  have  fertile  bot- 
toms, and,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fall,  furnish  facilities  for 
irrigation,  which  have  been  generally  improved.  The  set- 
tlements on  these  rivers  are  more  dense  than  elsewhere,  and 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  bean,  and  sugar,  are  raised.  The 
city  of  Monterey  lies  in  one  of  these  valleys,  and  furnishes, 
perhaps,  the  best  example  of  tkeni.  But  even  there,  the  river 
was  entirely  drawn  from  its  bed,  last  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  and  yet  much  good  land  was  lying  waste 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  passing,  a  year  since,  from  Monte- 
rey to  Victoria,  our  route  followed  the  mountain  ridge,  and 
crossed  many  valleys  of  this  kind;  in  nearly  all  of  them  wo 
found  some  good  cultivation,  particularly  of  sugar — a  crop 
highly  favored  by  that  genial  climate ;  but  the  ridges  or 
tables  lying  between  these  valleys  were  either  sterile  or  too 
high  for  irrigation — in  either  case  waste  and  uninhabited. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  country  in  the 
basins  of  the  San  Fernando  and  Marina  rivers  belonging  to 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  except  that  the  valleys  were  nar- 
rower and  apparently  poorer  than  that  of  Monterey,  (in  New 
Leon.)  Of  that  part  of  Tamaulipas  lying  between  Victoria 
and  Tampico,  I  know  nothing  by  personal  observation. 

"  After  passingthe  Sierra, and  reaching  the  table  land,  (in 
Coahuila,)  we  still  had  Ihe  same  necessity  for  irrigation, 
with  a  greatly  diminished  supply  of  water,  and  greater  lia- 
bility to  excessive  droughts.  From  Agua  Nueva,  south,  and 
on  the  road  to  San  Luis,  tliere  is  no  running  water  for  nearly 
1.50  miles.  The  country  is  devoted  wholly  to  grazing— wells 
of  brackish  water,  raised  by  mules,  being  employed  to  water 
the  cattle.  I  have  heard  of  a  drought  at  Saltillo  which  lasted 
two  years,  causing  the  flocks  and  herds  to  perish.  I  should 
say  that  the  portions  of  New  Leon  and  'i'amaulipas  lying 
beyond  the  Sierra,  would  be  useless  to  our  people  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

"  I  know  but  little  of  the  Sfate  of  Coahuilaper3onally,but 
believe  it  to  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  character  of  New 
Leon.  There  are  some  fertile  valleys  and  good  cultivation 
at  Sabinas,  Monclova,  and  a  few  other  points,  but  the  State 
is  indiiTercntly  watered,  and,  in  general,  uncultivated.  Cot- 
ton is  raised  successfully  near  Monclova,  and  the  grape  at 
Parras  and  at  Ouatro  Cienegas. 

"  But  there  is  another  feature  of  Northern  Mexico  which 
controls  agricultural  operations,  or  would  control  those  of 
our  people,  to  a  large  extent.  I  allude  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  timber  and  fuel. 

"  Nothing  strikes  an  American  eye  sooner,  or  more  strong- 
ly, than  the  denuded  landscape  everywhere  presented  to  his 
view  in  Nortbern  Mexico.  From  the  banks  of  theRio  Grande, 
which  are  thinly  wooded,  until  you  reach  the  Sierra,  scarcely 
n  forest  tree  is  found  of  any  size.  The  '  musfjuit,'  a  dwarf- 
ish tree,  good  fuel,  but  too  short  and  crooked  to  be  easily 
used  in  building,  is  found  near  the  streams,  and  occasionally 
on  the  tables  which  sep.arate  them  ;  hut  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  generally  covered  with  a  low  growth  of  thorny  bushes 
and  prickly  pear,  known  under  the  generic  term  of  chapar- 
ral, and  totally  unfit  for  any  civilized  use.  The  table  land 
about  Saltillo  generally  bears  the  same  character.  Timber, 
sometimes  of  good  size  and  length,  is  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains.  It  is  true,  that  fuel  is  not  so  much 
needed  in  Mexico  as  with  us,  nor  is  it  so  much  used  ;  but  it 
is  also  true,  that,  for  the  want  of  these  elements,  the  popula- 
tion actually  experiences  no  little  suflering  and  discomfort. 
Indeed,  comfort,  in  our  acceptation,  is  unknown  in  that 
country. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  would  say,  that  with  all  the  advantages 
of  climate  and  good  soil,  the  States  in  question  offer  no  in- 
ducements to  the  American  farmer.  Except  near  the  streams, 
there  can  be  no  extensive  cultivation,  and  on  their  banks 
irrigation  must  be  employed — an  insuperable  obstacle,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  Ijy  our  people, 
so  long  as  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  remains  unoc- 
cupied. 

"The  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  rude  as  possible  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  hoe  is  unknown,  ai>d 
the  ploughs  are  no  better  than  those  the  Egyptians  used  in 
patriarchal  times.  There  has  been  no  progress  in  husband- 
ry for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try denotes  decay  and  retrogression. 

"  There  may  be  some  mineral  wealth  in  this  region,  and 
mines  of  silver  were  once  wrought  near  Cerralvo,  and  at 
other  points,  but,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  long 
closed,  I  infer  tliat  they  could  not  have  been  very  rich.  In- 
dian depredations  are  alleged  as  tlie  cause  of  their  abandon- 
ment." 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  particularly  of  Chihua- 
hua, Senora,  and  Lower  California.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  Administration,  by  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Trist,  actually  proposed  the  cession  by 
Mexico  of  Lower  California,  being  nothing  but  a 
cape,  filled  with  vast  mountains,  and  extendino- 
from  the  parallel  of  32°  down  to  that  of  aS"', 
though  they  had  the  grace  not  to  insist  upon  it  as 
part  of  their  ultimatum.  If  anything  more  was 
intended  by  this  proposition  than  a  diplomatic  ma- 
noeuvre, it  may  well  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
American  people.  With  respect  to  Chihuahua  and 
Sonera,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe,  that  tlie  de- 


scription of  Coahuila,  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Har- 
din, is  sufficiently  applicable  to  those  States  to  give 
the  committee  a  ju.st  notion  of  both.  A  late  Eng- 
lish traveller,  (Ruxton,)  speaking  of  Chihuahua, 
says  that  "  it  comprises  an  area  of  107,584  square 
'  miles,  contains  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
'  sand  inhabitants,  (and  this  is  probably  an  exag- 
'  gerated  e.stimate,)  or  not  two  inhabitants  to  the 
'  square  mile.  Of  this  vast  territory,  not  twenty 
'square  miles  are  under  cultivation,  and  at  least 
'  three-fifths  are  utterly  sterile  and  unproductive." 
And  then  he  adds:  "The  characteristic  shrub  on 
'  the  plains  of  Chihuahua  is  the  musquit,  a  species 
'  of  acacia,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
'  twelve  feet.  This  constantly  recurring  and  ugly 
'  shrub  becomes  quite  an  eye-sore  to  the  traveller 
'  passing  the  musquit-covered  plains,  as  it  is  the 
'  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  seen  for  hundreds 
'  of  miles,  excepting  here  and  there  a  solitary  ala- 
'  mo,  or  willow,  which  overhangs  a  spring,  and 
'  which  invariably  gives  a  name  to  the  rancho  or 
'  hacienda,  which  may  generally  be  found  in  the 
'  vicinity  of  water. "  There  is  no  doubt  the  same 
scarcity  of  water,  destitution  of  wood,  and  neces- 
sity for  irrigation,  in  Chihuahua,  ib.at  there  is  in 
the  States  of  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and  Tamau- 
lipas: and  this  State  has  the  further  disadvantage 
of  occupying  an  isolated  position,  "  being  six  hun- 
dred miles"  (as  Mr  Ruxton  says)  "  from  the  near- 
est seaport,  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
over  an  almost  impracticable  country.''  Sonora 
is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  California;  the  upper 
part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  vast  desert,  of  which 
Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the  corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  (now  lieutenant  colonel  of  volunteers 
in  Mexico,)  in  a  report  communicated  to  this 
House,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Departing  from  the  fork  of  the  Color.ado,  in  Ihe  direction 
of  Sonora,  there  is  a  fearful  desert  to  be  encountered.  Alta, 
a  small  town  with  a  Mexican  garrison,  is  the  nearest  settle- 
ment. All  accounts  concur  iii  representing  the  jonriiey  as 
one  of  extreme  hardship,  and  even  peril.  The  distance  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  is  variously  represented  at  from  four 
to  seven  days' journey.  Persons  bound  from  California  to 
Sonora,  who  do  not  mind  a  circuitous  route,  should  ascend 
the  Gila  as  far  as  the  Pejmos  village,  and  then  penetrate  the 
province  by  way  of  Tuscoon." 

Tlie  language  of  Colonel  Emory  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful whether  this  desert  is  in  Sonora  or  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia; but,  as  the  lines  are  designated  on  the 
maps,  it  must  be  in  the  former;  but  if  the  fact  be 
otherwise,  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  territory  for 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  bloody  war,  we  are  to  pay 
twenty  or  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  What 
the  "  circuitous  route"  proposed  by  Colonel  Em- 
ory really  is,  the  committee  will  judge  when  I 
come  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  river  Gila,  and 
the  country  through  which  it  flows.  The  residue 
of  Sonora,  in  all  the  elements  of  availability,  cor- 
respond substantially  with  Coahuila  and  Chihua- 
hua. 

I  could  quote  much  from  books  of  travels,  and 
other  works,  in  confirmation  of  these  views,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  1 
confidently  refer  the  committee,  for  further  infor- 
mation, to  the  many  accomplished  ofKcers  who 
from  time  to  time  visit  this  city,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  been  employed  in  Northern  Mex- 
ico, who,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended, 
(and  they  have  been  quite  diligent,)  uniformly  con- 
cur in  the  statements  of  Colonel  Hardin.  From 
•the  facts  thus  developed,  the  following  conclusions 
can,  in  ray  judgment,  be  safely  drawJn: 

1.  That  there  can  be  no  crops  raised  in  these 
States  except  by  means  of  irrigation  ;  that  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  quite  limited,  and  what  little  there 
is,  can  be  made  available  only  in  or  near  the  moun- 
tain regions;  and  that  much  land  which  would 
otherwise  be  productive  must,  for  the  want  of  this 
essential  element,  ever  remain  sterile  and  desolate. 

2.  That  the  country  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
covered  as  it  is  with  chaparral,  can  be  appropri- 
ated to  little  other  use  than  raising  mules  and  other 
stock,  and  can  barely  affofd  a  meagre  subsistence 
to  a  very  sparse  population. 

3.  That  the  territory  west,  north,  and  northwest 
of  the  Sieri-a  Madre,  including  much  of  New  Leon, 
and  the  States  of  Cohahuila,  Ciiihuahua,  Sonora, 
and  Lower  California,  are  filled  with  vast  and 
usually  impassable  mountains,  (except  by  mule 
tracts,)  alternating  with  extensive  deserts;  and  that 

i..the  valleys  between  the  mountains  are  quite  nar- 


row, and  will  admit  of  cultivation  only  at  places 
few  and  far  between. 

4.  That  there  is  an  entire  destitution  of  timber, 
and  almost  of  wood,  and  consequently  there  can 
be  no  arts  pursued,  and  no  comforts  enjoyed,  to 
which  timber  and  wood  are  essential. 

5.  That  the  population  is  and  must  be  concen- 
trated at  a  few  points,  and  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  farming  or  planting  in  the  American  sense 
of  these  terms. 

6.  That  in  some  localities  the  lands  are  made 
productive  by  the  means  already  indicated,  and, 
perhaps,  unusually  so ;  yet  these  are,  in  the  interi- 
or of  the  continent,  removed  many  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  without  navigable  rivers  or  other 
means  of  transportation,  and  where  of  course  there 
is  no  motive  to  raise  a  surplus,  or  more  than  tlie 
inhabitants  can  consume.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  country  and  its  inhabitants  where  the  only 
fuel  used  consists  of  little  sticks,  carried,  as  at  Sal- 
tillo, (according  to  Colonel  Hardin,)  "  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  on  jacks?"  Even  Balaam's  ass 
would  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Polk  for  seeking  in- 
demnity out  of  such  a  country  as  this!  I  shall 
show  by  and  by  that  he  has  done  (if  the  treaty 
is  ratified)  much  worse  by  acquiring  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California ! 

I  shall  submit  considerations  hereafter  which 
must,  as  1  think,  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind 
that  these  States  cannot,  if  acquired,  attract,  at 
least  for  many  cenlulies  to  come,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Hence,  it  is 
important  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  ex- 
isting population,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  are 
qualified  for  admission  into  our  Union,  to  share 
with  us  in  the  blessings  of  our  institutions,  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  administration  of  our  Government. 
It  consists  partly  of  small  landholders,  who  lease 
their  farms,  or  perhaps  own  them  in  fee,  and  who 
cultivate  the  soil  by  their  own  labor  and  that  of 
their  children  ;  and  partly  of  wealthy  proprietors 
who  own  large  estates,  which  they  only  superin- 
tend and  direct,  the  labor  being  performed  by  ser- 
vants, who  are  perpetually  bound  for  debt,  and 
who  are,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  slaves. 
These  servants  are  called  peons,  and  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  race  with  their  masters,  at  least  so  far 
as  color,  language,  and  general  appearance  is  con- 
cerried.  I  suppose  that  this  system  originated 
in  the  practice'of  employing  the  native  Mexicans 
as  slaves  soon  after  the  conquest.  A  peon  (male) 
has  for  his  wages  five  dollars  per  rnonth  and  one 
peck  of  corn  a  week.  All  his  other  wants,  and 
those  of  his  family,  must  be  derived  from  this 
source.  An  account  is  kept  with  him  at  the  store, 
which  is  found  on  every  plantation.  By  these 
means  the  peon  is  kept  constantly  in  debt,  and  his 
children  are  born  in  debt,  as  the  expenses  of  de- 
livery and  baptism  are  charged  to  the  child,  as  well 
as  his  support  until  he  can  labor.  Thus  it  is  a 
hopeless  state  of  bondage,  and  has  some  revolting 
features  from  which  slavery  in  this  country  is  free. 
Thus  tlie  peon  is  not  allowed  to  cultivate  any  land 
for  himself,  nor  is  there  any  legal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  his  master  to  provide  for  him  when  super- 
annuated. This  system  is  sanctioned  by  usage, 
if  not  by  express  statute,  and  is  too  intimately  in- 
terwoven with  the  social  structure  to  be  suddenly 
abrogated.  The  whole  population  are  of  a  mixed 
race,  Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro.  It  is  believed 
there  is  little  pure  Spanish  blood  in  any  part  of 
Mexico.  The  common  people  are  very  ignorant, 
and  know  little  of  their  own  country  and  of  its  in- 
stitutions. The  women  are  less  educated  than  the 
meir,  and  both  sexes  are,  as  I  understaiid,  under 
the  control  of  the  clergy  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. The  standard  of  morals  is  exceedingly,  low. 
if  honorable  members  will  attend  to  the  rqiresent- 
ations  of  our  reputable  and  worthy  officers,  and 
other  citizens  who  have  visited  Mexico  during  the 
present  war,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  the  country 
is  little  better  than  a  Sodom.  Among  the  better 
sort,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  want  of  virtue  in  the 
women  and  of  veracity  in  the  men.  In  the  lower 
orders,  dishonesty  and  thieving  is  a  matterof  every- 
day occurrence.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  inevita- 
ble, that  in  morals,  intelligence,  education,  and  civil- 
ization generally,  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  or  to  become  Ainerican  citi- 
zens. With  such  a  population,  is  it  at  all  surpris- 
ng  that  the  Mexican  people  should  have  found 
hemselves  incapable  of  self-governipent,  and  that 
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one  revolution  should  have  followed  another  in- 
cessantly for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  until  the 
country  has  been  reduced  to  a  vast  moral  and  po- 
litical chaos?  Shall  they,  or  any  portion  of  their 
race,  be  admitted  into  our  Union,  to  aid  in  giving; 
a  direction  to  the  destinies  of  this  Republic,  merely 
because  Mr.  Polk  says  we  can  get  no  indemnity 
unless  he  is  permitted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  such 
a  country  and  such  a  people?  Indemnity!  Hae 
the  President  forgotten  that  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion of  liberty  among;  us  must  besought  in  the  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  masses,  and 
that  without  these  liberty  soon  becomes  licentious- 
ness, and  this  must  ultimately  result  in  despotism? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  think,  conclusively,  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  States  of  Lower  California, 
Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Cohahuila,  New  Leon,  and 
Tamaulipas,  would  be  a  dire  calamity  to  this  coun- 
try, and  that,  if  Mexico  were  to  ofl'er  a  gratuitous 
cession  of  them,  we  should  repel  the  gift  as  so 
many  vipers.  But  it  is  quite  time  to  tiwn  to  the 
remaining  States — New  Mexico,  Upper  California, 
and  so  much  of  Tamaulipas,  Cohahuila,  and  Chi- 
huahua, as  extended  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Nueces.  As  these  countries  are  understood  to  be 
comprised  in  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate, 
their  resources  and  value,  and  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  their  acquisition,  become 
topics  of  pressing  importance. 

I  shall  pursue  the  same  course  in  treating  of  this 
branch  of  the  general  subject  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  exposition  submitted  of  the  qualities 
and  value  of  the  other  States  of  Mexico  already 
adverted  to,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  fall 
within  the  modern  process  of  "  annexation" — a 
process  which,  if  not  applied  now,  may  be  at  no 
distant  day. 

The  territory  to  be  ceded  (supposing  it  to  be 
truly  indicated  by  the  well-settled  belief  of  the 
community)  falls  naturally  into  three  division.s — 
(1.)  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande;  (2.)  New  Mexico;  and  (3.)  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

1.  Of  the  country  between  the  J^ueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande. — Near  the  coast  it  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  river  to  river;  higher  uj)  on 
tlie  route  from  San  Antonio  to  Presidio,  it  is  about 
one  hundred  miles;  and  probably  it  will  be  just  to 
estimate  the  territory  at  about  on  an  average  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad,  and  about  four 
hundred  miles  long.  The  military  friend,  already 
alluded  to,  who  accompatiied  the  movement  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  army  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  Rio  Grande  in  March,  1846,  describes  that 
part  of  the  territory  near  the  coast,  as  follows: 

"  Between  tlie  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  tlie  country 
from  tlie  coastto  the  mountain  is  a  vast  prairie,  with  scarcely 
any  timber,  and  no  streams  of  fresh  water,  until  you  reac'ii 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Nueces.  For  near  a  liundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  no  potable  vater,  exce|)t  what 
stands  in  hollows  over  from  the  rainy  season.  Salt  streams 
and  lakes  are  found  ;  there  may  he  torrents,  that  flow  in  the 
rainy  season  and  for  a  few  w.'eks  thereafter.  This  region 
has  some  land  that  ai)pears  rich,  but  owinir  to  the  lack  of 
timber  and  difficulty  of  irrigation,  (impossible  except  with 
artesian  Wells,)  it  can  never  be  made  available  for  agricul- 
ture. Portions  of  it  are  sandy  and  impregnated  with  salt — 
a  true  desert.  It  is  occupied  only  by  game  and  wild  horses, 
and  seems  fitted  only  for  grazing  numercnis  herds  of  catlle, 
to  which  use  it  was  appropriated  before  the  independence  of 
Texas. 

"The  above  character  of  soilcontinues  to  the  RioGranrie, 
which  stream  has  no  tributary  on  the  Texas  side  below  the 
Puereo.  The  lands  on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  sijve 
little  promise,  resemhHfig  somewhat  the  lioltoms  oflhe  Mis- 
Bissippi,  and,  like  them,  are  continually  washed  by  the  cur- 
rent. There  is  a  population,  though  a  sparse  one,  on  either 
bank,  but  the  crops  are  extremely  uncertain — the  banks 
rising  too  high  to  admit  of  irrigation  from  the  river,  unless 
the  water  were  artificially  raised.  When  we  first  ascended 
the  river,  in  August,  1846,  we  saw  little  evidence  of  success- 
ful planting.  Between  the  floods  and  droughts  I  should 
say,  that  the  main  crop  (cotton)  would  be  very  doubtful,  and 
that  the  lands  were  not  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes." 

In  confirmation  of  the  at)Ove  statement,  T  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an  extract 
(which  I  have  obtained  at  the  office  of  Colonel 
Abert,  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers) 
from  a  report  made  by  Lieutenant  Blake  of  a  re- 
connoi.^sance  of  the  route  pursued  by  General  Tay- 
lor's army  from  Corpus  Chtisti  to  the  Rio  Grande: 

"  The  route  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Arroyo  Colorado 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
1st.  From  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Santa  Rosa  ponds,  6G  miles. 

2d.   From  Santa  Rosa  ponds  to  I.os  Ariimos 37  miles. 

3d.   From  Los  Aniinos  to  the  Colorado gg  miles. 

"  The  first  division  consists  generally  of  flat  prairie  land, 
relieved  by  slightly  undulating  prairie,  dotted  with  tiumer- 
oua  small  mottles  or  clumps  of  dwarf  timbet  (principally 


musquit  and  hackberry)  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
streams,  generally  small,  and  in  many  places  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  ponds;  there  is  suflicient  wood  for  camp  purposes, 
the  Escondido  and  Bobido  excepted.  The  road  throuiiliout 
the  entire  distance  is  excellent,  with  tlie  e.xcppiion  of  about 
two  miles  of  hog  wallow  prairie  between  the  Nueces  and 
AguaDulce;  this  bad  portion  increasing  in  extent  as  you 
approach  the  coast.  The  water  in  the  streams  is  generally 
slightly  brackish,  the  br^st  water  being  found  in  ponds  on  the 
route.  Large  herds  of  deer  and  mustangs  are  seen  in  tiiis 
portion  of  the  country. 

"The  second  division  is  more  barren  and  sterile  than  thS 
first.  At  the  Santa  Rosa  ponds  the  road  begins  to  be  very 
sandy  and  heavy;  numerous  salt  ponds  are  found  on  the 
route,  and  fresh  water  only  at  long  intervals.  At  the  Enci- 
nal  the  live-oak  groves  m;ikc  their  appearance,  and  the 
ground  is  much  cut  up  by  salamanders  and  gopliers.  From 
the  eighty-fourth  to  the  ninety-eighth  mile,  the  route  is  a 
perfect  desert — no  wood,  water,  or  grass;  salt  ponds  are 
frer|uent,  and  the  road  exceedingly  heavy.  On  reaching  the 
Chilter[)i]is,  fresh  water  in  ponds  is  fo:md,  the  road  begins  to 
improve,  and  at  Los  Animos  (an  old  ranche)  the  diflicult 
part  of  the  route  for  wheeled  vehicles  lerminates.' 

The  third  division  resembles  .soinewliat  the  first,  there  be- 
ing however  a  greater  quantity  of  wood,  principally  musqirit, 
and  the  eround  as  in  the  first  division  covered  with  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Fresh  water  in  ponds  is  found  at  short  in- 
tervals, with  large  droves  of  wild  cattle  on  the  prairies.  The 
road  skirts  the  musquit  on  the  right,  the  prairie  extending 
thence  to  Lairuna  IVIadre  on  the  left. 

From  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Matamo- 
ros,  distant  thirty  miles,  the  country  is  similar  to  the  third 
division,  the  road  passing  through  musquit  and  chaparral, 
while  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Frontone,  the  country  is 
more  open,  with  wood  and  water  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  camp." 

I  will  next  produce,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  myself  from 
the  honorable  and  gallant  member  from  Kentucky, 
[Major  Gaines,]  whose  career  in  Mexico  is  so 
well  known  to  this  committee  and  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  that  the  views  and  opinions  of  my 
honorable  friend  are  entitled  to  great  consideration, 
in  estimating  the  real  value  of  territory  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  present  war  with  Mexico. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Truman  Smith — Dear  Sir:  I  willingly  comply 
with  your  request  to  furnish  you  a  statement  of  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande; 
which  I  do  by  giving  you  the  substance  of  a  journal  kept  by 
me  at  the  time  I  crossed  the  country,  in  1846. 

tn  advance  of  my  regiment,  with  three  companies  of 
cavalry  under  my  command,  I  reached  the  Nueces  river  on 
the  lOih  of  October  of  that  year,  and  encamped  at  the  town 
of  Sai  Patricio, on  the  eastern  bankof  the  river.  This  town 
is  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  or  ranches.  It 
is  an  Irish  settlement — perhaps  not  more  than  five  or  six  of 
the  huts  beingoccupied  by  a  few  poor  families.  There  was, 
at  this  time,  a  tolerable  house  in  the  progress  of  erection, 
which  was  the  only  building  in  theplaceof  a  decent  appear- 
ance. 

On  the  11th  October  we  crossed  the  Nueces  in  a  govern- 
ment boat.  The  river  here  is  about  seventy-five  or  eighty 
yards  wide,  with  a  gentle  current.  The  water  is  clear,  and 
from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  all  the  way  across.  For  a  mile  or 
two,  after  leaving  the  river,  we  found  the  soil  pretty  good. 
It  lisps  very  gradually  from  the  river,  but  may  properly  be 
called  low,  flat  land.  It  was  covered  with  thick,  high  grass'. 
After  passing  this  point  we  came  into  a  sandy,  sterile  reL'ion, 
ueri/i/iinJi;  covered  with  grass.  Twelve  miles  from  the  Nueces 
found  good  grass  and  tolerable  water,  where  we  encamped 
for  the  night. 

On  the  19th  we  saw  countless  numbers  of  antelopes, 
deer,  mustang  horses,  turkeys,  geese,  &c.,  &.c.  Out  of  this 
quantity  of  game  we  were  abundantly  supf)lied  with  fresh 
meats.  On'this  day  we  fell  into  the  trace  of  General  Tay- 
lor's army,  when  it  inarched  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  encamped  at  night  on  the  ground  which  he  had 
occupied — a  circumstance  which  greatly  elated  the  troops. 
At  this  point,  there  is,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  small  slream 
called  San  Salvador— a  very  inconsiderable  water-course, 
the  bed  not  being  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  where 
we  crossed.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  here  is 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  through  which  we  had  passed 
after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Nueces — sandy  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Great  numbers  of  sand  hills,  varying  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  high,  were  seen  in  every  direction. 

On  the  13th  we  marched  to  Santa  Gartrudus  creek,  or 
rather  its  bed — a  very  small  one — vi'here  we  also  occupied 
the  ground  where  General  'I'aylorhad  encamped.  The  relics 
of  an  abandoned  camp  were  scattered  around  us,  such  as  a 
grave  and  a  human  scidl;  the  last  of  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground.     Country  still  the  same. 

On  the  14tli  we  diverged  from  the  line  of  General  Tay- 
lor's inarch,  as  our  destination  was  Cainargo,  while  his  was 
Matanioros.  After  travelling  about  twelve  miles  we  reach- 
ed a  mud-hole,  which  was  the  first  water  we  had  seen  tliat 
day.  As  the  men  and  horse ,  were  very  thirsty,  and  we  had 
almost  despaired  of  finding  water,  we  iiailed  even  thi.s  dirty 
puddle  with  satisinction.  As  we  knew  no  other  name  for 
it,  I  named  it  Folk's  hole,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  ground  over  which  we  travelled  to-day 
had  never  before  been  trodden,  in  all  probability,  or,  at  least, 
not  for  many  years,  by  any  but  wild  beasts,  and  almost  as 
wild  men. 

Oil  the  loth,  having  suffered  amazingly  on  account  of  the 
horrid  water  of  "  Polk's  hole,"  we  were' very  agreeably  dis- 
appointed at  finding  excellent  water,  in  a  pond  or  hole,  sur- 
rounded with  musquit  timber.  The  water  was  cool  on 
account  of  the  shade,  but,  after  all,  it  was  nothing  but  pond 
water.  We  luxuriated  in  this  (lelightful  pool  (delightful  it 
was  to  us,  to  be  sure,  but  at  home  oiir  )iorses  would  not  have 
smelt  it)  for  an  hour,  filled  our  casks,  and  moved  on.    We 


encamped  that  night  near  two  or  three  small  water-Aoies, 
which  answered  for  the  horses,  with  two  or  three  musquit 
trees  which  served  for  fuel.  We  missed  one  of  our  men, 
who  had  gone  out  on  a  hunting  excursion  and  got  lost. 

On  the  16th  we  were  compelled  to  travel  slower  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  the  sand— tlieie  being  so  much  of 
it  as  to  make  it  very  tiresome  to  our  horses.  Of  course, 
there  was  very  little  vegetation  of  any  kind. 

On  the  17tli  our  lost  hunter  came  in.  We  had  a  thick, 
heavy  fog  in  the  morning,  which  detained  us.  We  found  in 
the  morning  two  or  three  water-holes,  which  were  inacces- 
sible to  our  horses  in  conse(jUCnce  of  the  soilness  of  the 
ground.  The  scene  of  to  day  was  one  of  desolation,  ind'ed. 
The  sand  was  very  deep,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  within 
our  reach.  It  was  an  endles.s  prairie,  with  here  and  th'.re 
a  mu.-quit  tree.  We  passed  a  cow-ranch  and  some  mud- 
holes,  but  no  water.  We  began  to  fear  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  encamp  without  water,  but  fortunately,  about 
sundown,  wo  found  a  beautiful  lake  of  fine  water,  with  a 
good,  firm  bottom,  and  surrounded  by  high  sand  hills.  Here 
we  saw  two  timers.  Our  guides  supposed  this  lake  to  be  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Camargo.  We  had  a  very  tiresome 
march  on  the  18ih.  Vv'e  were  all  day  in  the  rnidst  oi  what 
the  men  called  the  "infernal  chapairal" — with  the  sun  in- 
tensely hot — the  prickles  assailing  us  at  every  point — com- 
pelled to  cut  our  way  almost  every  step,  and  without  a  drop 
of  water.  The  only  variety  we  had  was,  that  one  of  the 
men.  Cave  Kertly,  killed  the  finest  buck  1  had  seen  on  the 
march,  the  horns  of  which  he  gave  me.  Having  despaired 
of  finding  wafer,  we  cncamptd  on  a.small  elevation,  covered 
with  musquit  grass.     We  sp?nt  the'night  without  water. 

On  the  19th  Ve  were  glad  to  leave  this  dreary  place  early 
in  the  morning.  We  did  so  as  soon  as  possible,  encounter- 
ing the  chaparral  at  every  step.  Everytliiiig  around  us 
seemed  to  have  a  thorn  or  prickle  upon  it,  except  the  mus- 
quit grass,  and  of  that  there  was  but  little.  We  worked  our 
way  with  very  great  difficulty,  about  fifteen  miles,  through 
the  chaparral,  when  we  espied  a  hole  of  watir  near  our 
route,  and  such  was  the  intense  suftering  of  l!ie  men  that 
their  impetuosity  led  them  in  and  through  the  puddle  in 
almost  an  instant.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  as  muddy  as  if 
ten  thousand  hogs  had  been  wallowing  in  it.  With  this//tA 
we  loaded  our  stomachs  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  moved 
on.  We  camped  liy  the  side  of  a  small  salt  stream,  which 
our  horses  drank,  but  which  we  could  not.  Here  we  found 
a  trace  which  we  supposed  led  to  Camargo. 

On  the  20;h,  with  the  full  conviction  that  we  were  hot  far 
from  Camargo,  we  ascended  an  elevation  of  considerable 
height,  and,  were  not  disappointed.  We  discovered  the 
cupola  of  the  Catholic  church,  towering  above  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  But  the  interminable  chaparral  was  still  around 
us  everywhere.  At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  being  about  160  miles  from  the  Nueces.  We 
gave  three  cheers  and  fired  oiu'guns. 

The  country  from  the  Nueces  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  poor,sterile,  sandy,  and  barren — with  not  a  tingle 
tree  of  any  size  or  value  on  our  wiiole  route.  The  only  tree 
which  we  saw  was  the  musqtiit  tree,  and  very  few  of  these. 
The  musquit  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  an  old  and  decayed 
peach  tree.  The  whole  country  may  be  truly  called  a  per- 
fect waste,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  There  is  not  a 
drop  of  running  water  betViJeen  the  two  rivers,  except  in  the 
two  small  streams  of  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Gartrudus, 
and  these  only  contain  water  in  the  rainy  season.  Neither 
of  them  had  running  water  v\'hen  we  passed  them.  The 
chaparral  commences  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  is  poor,  rocky,  and  sandy;  covered  with 
prickly  pear,  thistles,  and  almost  every  sticking  thing — con- 
stituting a  thick  and  perfectly  impenetrable  undcrgrovvtli. 
For  any  useful  or  agricultural  purpose,  tlie  country  is  not 
worth  a  sous. 

So  far  as  we  were  able  to  form  any  opinion  q£  this  desert 
upon  the  otberroiiteswhich  had  been  travelled,  its  character 
everywhere  between  the  two  rivers  is  pretty  much  the  same. 
We  learned  that  the  route  pursued  by  General  Taylor,  south 
of  ours,  was  through  a  country  similar  to  that  through  Mhioh 
we  pKssed ;  as  also  was  that  travelled  by  General  Wool, 
from  San  Antonio  to  Presidio,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  From 
what  we  both  saw  and  heard,  tlie  whole  command  came  to 
the  conclusion  which  I  have  idready  expressed — that  it  was 
worth  nothino.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would 
not  hazard  the  life  of  one  valuable  and  useful  man  for  every 
foot  of  land  between  San  Patricio  and  tl:e  valley  of  the  P.lo 
Grande.  The  country  is  not  now  and  can  never  he  of  tiie 
slightest  valve.  J.  P.  CVINES. 

Washington,  March  14,  1848. 

Lieutenant  William  B.  Franklin,  of  the  corps 
of  Topographical  Engineers,  (son  of  the  gentleman 
of  that  name  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Hoisse  of  Rep- 
resentatives,) who  accompanied  General  Wool'.s 
column  from  San  Antonio  to  Presidio,  has  furnish- 
ed me  with  the  following  description  of  the  coun- 
try on  that  route  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande : 

"The  column  of  tlie  ariiiy  commanded  by  General  Wool 
left  San  Antonio,  Tcx.tk,  ii"i  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1846,  on  their  march  for  Chihuahua.  From  San  Antonio  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  by  the  route  the  command  followfd,  isa 
distance  of  about  165  miles.  The  first  hundred  miles  the 
country  passed  through  is  wild,  but  su.sceplible  of  cultivation, 
the  soil  being  good  and  well  watered. 

"  After  crossinc  the  Nueces,  (about  one  hundred  miles 
from  San  Antonio,)  the  face  of  the  country  is  almost  bare, 
producine  little  hut  prickly  pear  and  a  small  variety  ot  mus- 
quit wood.  There  is  not  a  single  runnnig  slream  from  the 
Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande,  .ind  I  do  not  think  the  .«oil  would 
ever  be  cultivated  1w  our  people  while  a  single  acre  ot  the 
prairie  land  of  the  VVest  remains  unoccupied.  I  mean  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  States. 

"  I  shoDld  mention  here  that  when  the  army  crossed  this 
part  of  the  route  thev  passed  two  running  streams,  but  we 
were  informed  that  tlieir  beds  were  usually  dry,  and  were 
now  filled  with  water  from  rains  at  their  sources.  In  some 
places  we  found  water  in  holes,  but  it  was  sometimes  brack- 
ish, and  never  very  good." 
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We  have  thus  drawn  in  faithful  lines  the  true 
character  of  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  breath  in  this  Hall  and  so 
much  gunpowder  in  Mexico.  1  will  notcall  it,  as 
did  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania, 
[IVIr.  C.  J.  Ingersoli.,]  "a  stupendous  desert,"  for 
there  are  other  regions  which  I  shall  describe  by 
and  by  that  will  demand  much  more  urgently  such 
a  designation,  but  I  will  say,  that  for  this  Admin- 
istration to  Taise  a  controversy  with  Mexico  about 
such  a  miserable  domain,  and  to  involve  us  in  a 
bloody  war  therefor,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  of 
some  value,  is  to  practise  a  stupendous  imposition 
on  the  American  people. 

2.  OfJ^lw  Mexico.  This  State  is  situated  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  territory  of  Mexico, and 
adjoins  the  United  States  on  the  north  and  east. 
The  Rio  Grande  rises  in  the  recesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  flows  across  the  State  from  the 
north  to  the  south  near  its  western  limits.  A  range 
or  branch  of  these  mountains  comes  down  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
therefrom.  All  the  country  from  this  range  to  the 
boundary  of  tlie  United  States,  comprising,  proba- 
bly, three-fifths  of  the  whole  territory,  cannot  be 
occupied  by  civilized  men,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
destitute  of  wood  and  timber,  and  is  very  scantily 
supplied  with  water.  The  only  lands  which  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation  are  found  in  the  south- 
western section  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  valleys  on  the  sides  of 
mountains,  through  which  flow  small  rivers,  that 
are  (according  to  Mr.  Gregg,  the  author  of  "  Com- 
merce of  the  Prairies,")  usually  absorbed  in  the 
sands,  and  do  not  reach  the  principal  stream, 
except  in  cases  of  freshets.  This  southwestern 
section  is  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  New 
Mexico.  The  recent  English  traveller  (Ruxton) 
says — 

"  That  the  general  character  of  the  department  is  extreme 
aridity  of  soil  and  the  consequent  delieiency  of  water,  which 
iBn.~t  ever  prevent  its  being  thickly  seitled.  Tlie  valley  of 
(he  Del  Norte  is  fertile,  hut  of  very  limited  extent,  and 
other  portions  of  the  province  are  utterly  valueless  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  and  their  metallic  wealth  is 
greatly  exaggerated."  "  Of  the  many  so-called  gold  mines 
ill  New  Mexico,  there  is  but  one  which  has  repaid  in  any 
degree  the  labor  of  working."  *  *  *  *  "  The  gold  is 
mostly  found  in  what  is  technically  called  '  du~t,' in  very 
small  quantities,  and  with  consideralile  lahor.  It  has,  per- 
liaps,  produced,  since  its  discovery  in  1828,  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  these 
'placeres'  would  repay  the  working  on  a  large  scale." 

HuiTiboldt,  in  treating  of  New  Mexico,  observes, 
that — 

"The  desert  of  the  Muerto  is  a  plain  thirty  leagues  in 
length;  destitute  of  water.  The  whole  of  this  country  is,  in 
general,  of  an  alarming  state  of  aridity;  for  tiie  Mountains  de 
ios  Manses,  situate  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Durango  to 
Santa  F6,  do  not  give  rise  to  a  single  brook.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  progress  of  industry, 
a  great  (xirt  of  this  country,  as  well  as  old  California,  and 
several  districts  of  New  Biscay,  and  the  intendency  olGna- 
dalaxara,  will  never  admit  of  any  considerable  population." 

Some  time  since  an  article  from  a  Missouri  pa- 
per, (if  I  mistake  not  the  St.  Louis  Republican,)  at- 
tracted my  attention,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  our 
troops  in  New  Mexico  wei-e  suffering  much  from 
the  scurvy.  This  disease,  it  is  welt  known,  usually 
occurs  at  sea,  and  results  from  living  for  a  long 
time  on  a  salt  diet.  I  thought  if  the  fi\ct  was  so", 
it  indicated  very  significantly  the  true  chai-acter  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  I  deemed  it  proper  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  in 
order  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  statement;  when  lo ! 
it  turned  out  that  our  troops  have  had  the  scurvy 
extensively  in  New  Mexico!  From  a  table  pre- 
pared for  my  use  in  that  office,  it  appears  that  in 
-the  2d  regiment  and  separate  battalion  of  Missouri 
moiyited  volunteers  (930  men)  there  occurred  du- 
ring the  quarter  ending  the  30ih  of  June,  1847,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  cases  of  scurvy!  Suro-eon  S. 
G.  J.  De  Camp,  in  a  letter  to  the  Surgeon  General 
froin  Santa  Fe,  dated  April  14, 1847,  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"  Scurvy  has  recently  made  its  appearance  among  the 
troops,  produced,  I  think,  from  living  entirely  on  bread  and 
mi'at,  the  latter  generally  very  poor,  having  been  iiiution 
until  recently,  but  at  my  suggestion  beef  is  now  issued,  and 
the  health  of  the  men  has  improved.  Vegetable  diet  isal- 
most  unknown  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  men  from  Missouri 
where  vegetables  form  a  large  part  of  the  food,  the  change' 
cannot  be  other  than  prejudicial.  When  regular  troops  are 
sent  to  this  country,  I  recommend  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  garden  seeds  be  sent  with  them,  as  there  is  every  facility 
for  good  gardens." 

In  a  letter  from  Surgeon  Horace  R.  Wirtz,  dated 


at  Santa  Fe,  31st  December  last,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing remark:  "There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  ves- 
*  lige  of  scurvy  left — a  few  cases  of  sore  mouth 
'  being  the  only  thing  to  lemind  one  of  the  hor- 
'  rible  ravages  of  the  disease  last  winter.''  No 
doubt  vegetables  enough  can  be  raised  in  New 
Mexico  to  keep  the  scurvy  ofT,  especially  as  horti- 
culture can  always  be  prosecuted  with  success  in 
a  warm  climate  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Let, 
therefore,  our  Government  attend  to  the  season- 
able advice  of  Doctor  De  Camp — send  a  plenty  of 
garden  seeds  with  the  troops — the  Patent  Office  is 
at  hand  for  that  purpose  !  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  too  indolent  to 
provide  for  themselves  vegetables,  and  know  so 
little  of  one  of  the  principal  comforts  which  civil- 
ized men  enjoy  ? 

There  remains  to  be  produced  only  one  other 
piece  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  resources  and 
value  of  New  Mexico.  When  General  Kearny 
marched  into  this  State  with  a  considerable  army, 
in  the  fall  of  1846,  he  was  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenants Abert  and  Peck,  of  the  corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers;  and  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  they  were  directed  by  General  K.  to  make 
a  military  and  geographical  reconnoissance  of  it, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  and  reported  in  the 
premises  to  the  proper  department.  This  report 
has  been  communicated  to  the  House,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  I  regret  I  cannot  get  access  to  it, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  now  under  consideration;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  submit  an  exposition  of  the 
case  from  Lieutenant  Peck,  a  young  gentleman  of 
great  merit,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries which  I  have  made  of  him  in  this  regard: 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Decemhcr  28,  1847. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  talie  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  pf  your  kind  favor,  and  shall  be  mosi  happy,  if  it  is 
in  my  power,  to  communicate  anything  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  on  the  subject  of  New  Mexico,  her  resources, 
and  her  geography.  On  this  latter  point  I  am  better  pre- 
pared to  speak,  as  I  have  made  it  a  particular  object  of  study. 
The  boundaries  of  the  territory  have  never  been  very  ex- 
actly defined,  as  a  great  share  of  the  line  lies  over  desert 
countries,  where  very  little  importance  can  attach  lo  an  ex- 
act location.  Whilst  in  Santa  F6  I  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  exact  southern  boundary  ol  the  territorj ,  but  I  found 
that  various  lines  had  been  claimed  both  by  New  Mexico 
and  Chihuahua.  All  i\greed,  however,  in  considering  the 
settlements  to  the  north  of  the  "Jornada  del  Muerto,"  (Head 
man's  jouiney,)  as  belonging  to  New  Mexico,  whilst  those 
to  the  south  of  it  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Chihuahua. 
The  northern  extremity  of  this  great  desert  is  in  latitude 
33°  30',  over  which  the  road  to  Cliiliuahua  p.asses  for  ninety 
miles  witliont  a  spring  or  drop  of  running  wider.  The  south- 
ern boundary  is  aii  east  and  west  line  crossing  this  desert, 
running  eastward  through  the  country  of  the  Apaches,  (a 
powerful  tribe  of  Indians,)  and  then  striking  near  the  head 
of  the  Red  river  ofNatchitoclies;  that  stream  forms  the  south- 
ern boundary  till  it  is  cut  by  the  100th  parallel  of  west  lon- 
gitude. Wetward  from  the  Kio  del  Norte,  the  territory 
extends  to  the  dividing  ridge  that  turns  the  waters  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  and  separates  New  Mexico  from  Upper 
California.  This  dividing  ridge  is  not  very  distinctly  marked, 
but  its  general  position  is  about  107i°  to  108°  west  longi- 
tude. Tlie  liighest  peaks  of  this  '  divide'  you  will  tind  on  our 
map  marked  "  Sierra  de  San  Matayo."  This  ridge  contin- 
ues to  form  the  western  boundary  till  it  reaches  42°  north 
latitude,  from  which  point  the  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
aries are  those  settled  in  our  boundary  arrangeineiit  with 
Mexico.  The  43d  parallel  forms  a  portion  of  the  line  on  the 
north,  and  also  the  Arkansas  river,  from  its  source  to  the 
lOOtii  degree  o(  west  longitude  ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the 
10)th  degree  of  longitude. 

Tlie  boundary  which  I  have  attempted  to  define  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  claim  of  the  Texan.  Congress  to  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  contains  not  far  from  130,010  square  miles. 
The  map  on  which  you  saw  me  engaired  last  summer,  and 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  em- 
braces the  southwestern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  covers 
not  only  all  the  settled  portions,  but  also  all  tlie  country  that 
can  be  inhabited  by  civilized  men.  ThjBmap  referred  to  cov- 
ers about  95,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  remaining  10:),0UO 
square  miles  are  little  else  than  dry  and  barren  Tables  or 
deserts  of  laud,  inhabited  only  by  roving  bands  of  Indians. 

Of  tlie  area  laid  donn  on  our  map,  a  large  portion  is  made 
up  of  rocks,  sands,  and  desert  wastes.  If  you  cast  your  eye 
upon  the  map,  you  will  see,  from  the  position  of  the  towns, 
where  the  arable  land  is  found.  A  narrow  strip  along  the 
Del  Norte,  with  a  few  detached  patches  here  and  there  upon 
the  atfluenls  of  the  same  river,  constitute  it  all ;  for  there  is 
very  little  land  not  already  improved  that  is  worth  occupy- 
ing. The  want  of  water  (for  every  crop  must  be  watered 
artificially)  will  fix  a  limit,  and  that  a  very  narrow  one,  to 
the  tillabie  land.  For  example,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  you  will  notice  that  the  little  settlements  are 
all  at  the  heads  of  the  streams  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  ; 
lower  down,  though  the  courses  of  streams  are  marked,  they 
never  contain  any  water,  except  during  freshets — all  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  deep  sands.  The  people  who  now  inhabit  this 
country  are  composed  of  three  classes — the  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  orisiinal  Indian  occupants  of  the  soil,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  a  mixed  race,  of  every  grade, 
from  the  pure  Spanish  blood  to  the  pure  Indian.  Their 
numbers  have  been  variously  estimated  from  60  to  100,000; 
but  from  personal  observation,  I  am  ihclined  to  think  that 


they  number  nearly  1 00,000.  This  is,  1  think,  very  near  as 
large  a  population  as  the  country  can  support.  Perhaps  the 
Yankees,  by  superior  skill  in  agriculture,  conld  realize  a 
greater  amount  of  produce  than  the  pre^ent  occupants  ;  but 
as  an  ofiset,  tliey  would  consu?ne  a  much  greater  quantity. 

With  respect  to  the  connection  of  New  Mexico  with  other 
parts  of  the  continent:  Fir.-t,  the  nearest  settlements  to  the 
west  are  those  on  the  Pacific,  distant  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  separated  by  a  desert,  with  reference  to  whidi 
Kit  Carson  lemarked,  "that  any  party  crossing  it  was  bouritl  - 
to  eat  mule."  Second,  the  town  of  Chihuahua  is  distant 
Tiom  the  most  southern  settlement  of  New  Mexico  four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  most  of  the  intervening 
country  is  desert.  The  traders  are  usunlly  from  thirty  to 
forty  days  transporting  loads  from  Santa  F6  to  Chihuahua. 
Third,  to  the  east,  the  nearest  settlements  at  pre.-entare  on 
our  own  western  border,  the  distance  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth being  eight  hundred  and  seveniyihree  miles  vin 
Bent's  fort.  In  course  of  time  our  western  settlements  may 
be  extended  some  two  or  Ibree  hundred  miles  westward  to 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  great  desert;  still  there  will  h»; 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  portage.  Thus  we  may  consider 
New  Mexico  as  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
continent.  I  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  route  from 
our  nearest  settlement  to  Santa  F6,  liut  thai  route  lias  been 
so  often  reported  on,  that  I  could  add  little  new.  From  the 
"  caches"  on  the  Arkansas  westward,  the  road  by  the  Cini- 
maioii  lies  through  a  desolate  country.  In  fact,  from  this 
point  till  you  reach  the  lower  spring  on  the  Cimmaron,  or  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  there  is  not 
a  stick  of  wood  with  which  the  traveller  can  make  a  fire^ 
even  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee;  and  from  this  point  for  the 
next  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is  not  more  than  four 
or  five  places  where  wood  can  be  obtained;  the  dry  dung 
of  animals  has  to  be  substituted  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
Watt  r  is  nearly  as  scarce  as  wood.  By  Bent's  fort  the 
route  is  better,  but  still  anything  but  good. 

I  have  omitted  speaking  of  the  mineral  resources  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  present.  Many  minerals,  as  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  occur  in  the  mountains  ;  but  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance tliey  are  I'rom  the  markets  of  the  world,  ther  Will 
hardly  be  wrought.  In  truth,  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  United  States  would  be  much  greater  than  their  value 
when  brought  here.  1  remain,  with  much  respect,  vour 
obedient  servant,  W.  G.PECK. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  inhabitable  part  of  New 
Mexico  is  situated  far  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, surrounded  partly  by  deserts  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  over,  and  partly  by  inaccessible 
mountains;  that  it  is  an  extremely  arid  country, 
and  that  consequently  irrigation  is  indispensable 
to  cultivation,  and  that  the  lands  susceptible  of 
improvement  are  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  on  each 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  small  tracts  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  which  have  the  benefit  of 
the  streams  flowing  therefrom.  A  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  is  probably  all  that  a  terri- 
tory, of  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  can  ever  support. 

3.  Of  Upper  California. — This  State  lies  between 
the  thirty-second  and  forty-second  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  New  Mexico  on  the  east  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west;  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
All  above  the  river  Gila,  and  along  a  line  drawn 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Pacific  at  some  point  below 
the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  is  understood  to  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty,  and  this  comprehends  nearly  all  of 
Upper  California.  Our  southern  line  on  the  Pa- 
cific side  of  the  continent  will  be  very  near  the 
parallel  of  thirty-three  degrees  if  the  treaty  shall 
take  effect.  This  vast  country  naturally  falls  into 
three  divisions:  1.  (Beginning  at  the  east,)  the 
territory  on  the  Colorado;  2.  The  Great  Califor- 
nian  basin  or  desert;  and  3.  The  country  on  the 
Pacific. 

1.  The  country  on  the  Colorado  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
(this  side  of  the  Colorado)  rests  on  the  river  Gila, 
and  its  apex  may  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, alor  near  the  sources  of  the  first  named  river. 
The  base  runs  over  near  nine  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  thereof  to  the 
apex  would  extend  through  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  latitude.  High  mountains  on  the 
east  separate  it  from  New  Mexico,  on  the  north 
from  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  from  the  great  Cali- 
fornian  basin. 

The  territory  comprehended  within  the  limits 
indicated,  Mr.  Farnham,  in  his  "  Life  and  Adven- 
tures in  California,"  chai-acterizes  as  being  "a 
howling  desolation."  He  then  quotes  extensively 
from  Observations  on  the  Country,  which  had 
beenfurnished  him  by  Doctor  Lyinan,  of  Buffalo, 
who,  in  1841,  passed  down  the  Colorado  from  its 
source,  and  through  its  whole  extent.  The  Doc- 
tor says,  that"  the  water,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
'  after  leaving  the  crossing  of*  the  Colorado  in  lati- 
'  tude  thirty-eight  degrees  north,  down  to  the  Cali- 
'  fornian  mountains,"  (which  are  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,)  "a  distance  of  seven  or 
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'  eight  hundred  miles,  is  either  very  brackish  or 
"slimy,  or  so  excessively  saline  as  tohave,  in 
'  many  instances,  a  fatal  effect  on  animals  and  men  ; 
'  in  some  i'ew  instances,  indeed,  good  waters  are 
'  found,  but,  like  visits  from  the  world  above,  they 
'  are  '  few  and  far  between.'     Sometimes,  too,  the 

*  traveller  crosses  vast  barren  plains  utterly  desti- 
'  tule  of  water,  and  upon  which  vegetation  is  so 
'  scarce  that  there  will  hardly  be  a  blade  of  grass 

*  to  a  square  mile  of  surface!     Occasionally  wild 

*  sage  is  met  with,  but  almost  destitute  of  foliage; 
'  this,  and  the  barren  stems  of  other  equally  naked 

*  bushes,  constitute  the    only  food  of  wayfaring 

*  animals  on  these  wastes.     There  are  a  few  spots 

*  in  this  forsaken  region  where  natuie  has  attempt- 

*  ed  to  checker  its  desolation  with  greenness." 
•"Ponds  of  salt  water  occasionally  occur,  around 
'  which  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  coarse  vegeta- 

*  lion.     Over   these   dreadful   wastes — scathed    of 

*  God — is,  however,  every  where  found  a  scanty 

*  supply  of  the  wild  squash,  which  serves  only  to 

*  tantalize  the  perishing  traveller  with  the  remem- 

*  brance  of  fruitful  fields  and  pleasant  hours." 

■'■  "  Doctor  Lyman,"  says  Farnham,  "suffered  so 
'  many  hardships  while  travelling  down  the  Co- 

*  lorado,  that  he,  as  well  as  hisanimals,  barely  lived 

*  to  reach  the  green  fields  and  pure  waters  of  the 

*  Californian  mountains.      He  found  the  country 

*  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  dry  as  salt,  and 

*  as  uninviting,  in  every  respect,  as  any  he  had 

*  traversed." 

But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  another  authority,  which  I  am  sure  must  com- 
inand  their  entire  confidence;  it  is  the  report  of 
Colonel  Emory,  already  referred  to,  when  speaking 
of  Sonora,  who  accompanied  General  Kearny  in 
the  fall  of  1846  from  the  United  States  to  Califor- 
nia. The  General,  with  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Arkansas  at  abouL  the  104lh  parallel  of  west  longi- 
tude from  London,  at  a  point  where  that  river  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  proceeded  from  thence,  in 
a  southwesterly  direction,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
(crossing  that  river)  down  on  its  right  bank  to  about 
the  parallel  of  33°  north  latitude,  when  he  turned 
suddenly  to  the  right,  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  and  then 
traversed  the  whole  base  of  the  triangle  already 
alluded  to,  by  marching  down  the  latter  river  on  its 
north  bank  to  the  Colorado,  and  thence  in  a  course 
nearly  west  to  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific.  This  gave 
Colonel  Emory  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
country  which  constitutes  that  base;  and  let  the 
following  extracts  from  his  report  tell  the  story  of 
its  probable  benefits  to  the  American  people. 

^'November  13, 1846. — At  12  o'clock,  after  giving  our  horses 
a  last  waterin}»,  we  started  off  in  a  southwest  diiectioii  to 
turn  the  southern  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  pointing  to  the 
Salt  river.  Five  miles  brouglit  us  into  agrove  of  the  pitchaya, 
which  had  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  to  the  Indians. 

"  Our  way  was  over  a  plain  of  granitic  sand,  ascending 
eradually  and  almost  imperceptihiy.  After  leaving  the 
pitchaya,  there  was  no  growth  except  the  larrea  Mexicana, 
and  occasionally,  at  long  intervals,  an  acacia  or  inga.  We 
travelled  till  long  after  dark,  and  dropped  down  in  a  dust 
hole,  near  two  large  green-barked  acacia.  There  was  not  a 
sprig  of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water,  and  during  the  whole  night 
the  mules  kept  up  a  piteous  cry  for  holh. 

"There  was  nothing  hut  the  offensive  larrea,  which  even 
mules  will  not  touch  when  so  hungry  as  to  eat  with  avidity 
the  dry  twigs  of  all  other  shrubs  and  trees. 

"November  14. — We  went  on  briskly  to  the  Gila,  whose 
course,  marked  by  the  green  cotton-wood,  could  be  sa.=ily 
traced.  It  looked  niucii  nearer  than  it  really  was.  We 
reached  it  after  making  forty  miles  from  our  camp  of  yester- 
day. Our  poor  brutes  were  so  hungry  they  would  drink  no 
water,  but  fell  to  work  on  the  young' willows  and  cane. 
After  letting  them  bite  a  few  minutes,  we  moved  down  the 
river  five  miles  further,  to  a  large  and  luxuriant  patch  of 
paspaliim  grass,  shaded  by  the  acacia  and  prosonis. 

" November  \5. — In  the  morning  th(!  General  found  the  mules 
so  much  worsted  by  the  forty-five  miles'  journey  without 
food  or  water,  that  he  determined  to  remain  for  the  day. 
Most  of  the  mules  belonging  to  our  party  have  triivelled 
eighteen  hundred  miles,  almost  continuously.  Two  or  three 
times  they  all  have  appeared  on  the  eve  of  death,  hut  a  mule's 
vitality  seems  to  recuperate  when  life  seems  to  be  almost 
extinct;  so  I  am  in  hopes  the  day's  rest  will  revive  them 
sufficiently  to  undertake  what  will  be  the  most  distressing 
part  of  the  journey.  From  information  collected  from  the 
Indians  and  others,  it  appears  that  we  shall  meet  with  no 
more  grass  from  tlris  spot  to  the  settlements,  situated  three 
hundred  miles  distant. 

'<  November  \6. — The  valley  on  the  south  side  continues 
wide,  and  shows  continuously  the  marks  of  former  cultiva- 
tion.    On  the  north  side,  the  hills  run  close  to  the  river. 

"After  making  ten  miles,  we  came  to  a  dry  creek,  coming 
from  a  plain  reaching  far  to  the  south,  and  then  we  mounted 
the  table  land,  to  avoid  a  bend  in  the  river,  made  by  a  low 
chain  of  black  hills  coming  in  from  the  southeast.  The  table 
land  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  black  basalt,  interspersed 


with  agate,  chalcedony,  vitrified  quartz,  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

"  We  descended  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Gila,  skirted 
on  the  south  side  by  the  table  land,  black  wrth  basalt  peb- 
bles, resting  U|ion  a  stratum  ol'carbo/iateof  lime,  upon  which 
the  river  uupinged  at  every  Hooil,  and  widened  its  valley. 
The  hills  on  the  north  side  were  of  red  and  grey  rocks, 
probably  granite,  irregular  in  form,  varying  from  six  hun- 
dred to  one  tliousand  feet.  Finding  no  grass,  we  loosened 
our  iiMiles  among  the  willows  and  cane. 

''Nouem/ier  17. — The  route  to-day  was  over  a  country 
much  the  same  as  thatdescribed  yesterday.  Whenever  we 
mounted  to  the  table  lands  to  cut  off  a  bend  in  the  river,  found 
them  deary  beyond  description,  covered  with  blocks  ol  ba- 
salt, with  a  few  intervals  of  dwarf  growth  of  larrea.  Now  and 
then  a  .-ingle  acacia  raised  its  solitary  form,  and  displayed 
its  verdure  on  tiie  black  expanse. 

^'November  18. — The  hills  and  mountains  appeared  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  on  the  plains  could  be  seen,  only 
at  long  intervals,  a  few  stunted  tufts  of  larrea  Mexicana,  anil 
wild  wormwood,  (aitemisia  can'a.) 

"November  20. — Our  camp  was  pitched  in  a  little  patch  of 
grass  two  miles  from  die  river.  Night  came  on  before  the 
animals  reached  it,  and  they  were  without  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  was  a  pond  near  the  camp,  but  so  salt 
that  the  horses  could  not  drink  it. 

"  Novcmhn-  21. — The  plains  are  now  almost  entirely  of 
sand,  and  composed  of  sandy  calcareous  loam,  with  iron 
byrites  and  common  salt,  covered  sparsely  with  chamira, 
larrea  Mexicana,  and  a  shrubby  species  of  sage. 

"  November- 2-2.  The  position  of  our  camp  was  decided, 
as  usual,  with  reference  to  the  grass.  The  lives  of  our  ani- 
mals were  nearly  as  important  as  our  own.  Jt  was  pitched 
to-day  in  a  little  hollow  encircled  by  a  chain  of  sand  hills 
overgrown  with  mustjuit. 

"November  23.  We  did  not  move  camp  to  dar,  in  order 
to  give  our  mules  an  opportunity  to  pick  what  little  grass 
they  could  beloie  taking  the  desert  of  ninety  miles  wliich 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  Colorado." 

On  the  24th  General  Kearny  and  his  party  re- 
mained in  camp,  and  on  the  SSih  crossed  the  Colo- 
rado, and  then  Colonel  Emory  proceeds  with  his 
narrative  as  follows: 

"  We  ascended  the  river  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  where 
we  encountered  an  iniinensR  sand  drift,  and  from  that  hour 
until  we  halted.  The  route  between  Sonora  and  California 
lies  along  the  foot  of  this  drift  which  is  continually  but 
slowly  encroaching  down  the  valley. 

"  We  halted  at  a  dry  arroyo  a  few  feet  at  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  into  the  Colorado,  where  there  was  a  hole  five 
or  six  leet  deep,  which,  by  deepening,  furnished  sufficient 
water  for  the  men. 

"  November  23.  The  dawn  of  day  found  every  man  on 
horseback,  and  a  bunch  of  grass  from  the  Colorado  tied  be- 
hind him  on  the  cantle  of  his  saddle. 

"  Descending  this  bluff,  we  found  in  what  had  been  the 
channel  of  a  stream,  now  overgrown  with  a  few  ill-con- 
ditioned mesquite,  a  large  hole,  where  persons  had  evidently 
dug  for  water.  It  was  necessary  to  halt  to  rest  our  animals, 
and  the  time  was  occupied  in  deepening  this  hole,  which, 
after  a  long  struggle,  showed  signs  of  water.  An  old  cham- 
pagne basket,  used  by  one  of  the  officers  as  a  pannier,  was 
lowered  in  the  hole  to  prevent  the  crumbling  of  the  sand. 
Alter  many  efforts  to  keep  out  the  caving  sand,  a  basket- 
work  of  willow  twigs  effected  the  object,  and,  much  to  the 
joy  of  all,  the  basket,  wliich  was  now  fifteen  or  twenty  feel 
below  the  surface,  filled  with  water.  The  order  was  now 
given  for  each  mess  to  draw  a  camp-kettle  of  water,  and 
Captain  Turner  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  spring  to  see  a 
fair  distribution. 

"  When  the  messes  were  supplied,  the  firmness  of  the 
banks  gave  hopes  that  the  animals  might  be  watered,  and 
each  party  was  notified  to  have  their  animals  in  waiting. 
The  important  business  of  watering  them  commenced,  upon 
the  success  of  which  depended  the  possibility  of  their  ad- 
vancing with  us  a  foot  further.  Two  buckets  for  each  ani- 
mal were  allowed.  At  ten,  a.  m.,  when  my  turn  came. 
Captain  Moure  had  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  opening 
another  well,  and  the  one  already  opened  began  to  flow  more 
freely,  in  consequence  of  which  we  could  afford  to  give  each 
animal  as  much  water  as  he  could  drink.  'J'he  poor  brutes, 
none  of  which  had  tasted  water  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
soiue  not  for  the  last  sixty,  clustered  round  the  well  and 
scrambled  for  precedence.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  had  watered 
all  my  animals,  thirty-seven  in  number,  and  turned  over  the 
well  to  t'aptain  Moore.  The  poor  things  had  siill  an  aching 
void  to  fill,  and  all  night  was  heard  the  munching  of  sticks 
and  their  piteous  cries  for  more  congenial  food. 

"November  27  and  28.  To  day  we  started  a  few  minutes 
after  .'-unrise.  Uur  course  was  a  winding  one,  to  avoid  the 
sand  drifts.  About  three,  p.  m.,  we  disengaged  ourselves 
from  the  sand,  and  went  due  (magnetic)  west  over  an  im- 
mense level  of  clay  detritus,  hard  and  smooth  as  a  bowling 
green. 

"The  desert  was  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
heavy  sand  had  proved  too  much  for  many  hor.-es  and  some 
mules,  and  all  the  eHorts  of  their  drivers  could  bring  them 
no  further  than  the  middle  of  this  dreary  desert.  About 
eight  o'clock,  as  we  approached  a  lake,  the  stench  of  dead 
animals  confirmed  the  reports  of  the  Mexicans,  and  put  to 
flight  all  hopes  of  our  being  able  to  use  the  water.  The 
basis  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  1  could  judge  at  night,  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The 
water  had  receded  to  a  pool,  diminished  to  one-half  its  size, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  through  a  thick,  soapy  quaginire. 
It  was  wholly  unfit  for  man  or  brute,  and  we  studiou.-ly 
kept  the  latter  from  il,  thinking  that  the  use  of  it  would  but 
aggravate  their  thirst.  One  or  two  of  the  men,  who  came 
in  late,  rushing  to  the  lake,  thre^  themselves  down  and  took 
many  swallows  before  discovering  their  mistake;  but  the 
effect  was  not  injurious,  except  that  il  increased  their  thirst. 

"  November  29.  The  grass  at  the  spring  was  anything  but 
desirable  for  our  horses,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  ration  left 
for  the  men.  This  last  consideration  would  not  prevent  our 
giving  the  horses  a  day's  rest  wherever  grass  could  be  found. 


We  followed  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  the  Cnriso  nearly  all  day 
at  a  snail's  pace,  and  at  length  reached  the  Bayou  Citou 
'little  pools,' where  the  grass  was  luxuriant,  but  very  salt. 
The  water  strongly  res(mii)led  that  at  the  head  of  the  Cariso 
creek,  and  the  earth,  which  was  very  tremulous  tor  many 
acres  about  the  pools,  was  covered  with  salt.  This  valley 
is  at  no  point  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  on  each  side 
are  mountains  of  grey  granite  and  pure  quartz  rising  from 
one  fliou.-and  to  three  thousand  feet  above  it. 

"  We  rode  formiles  through  tliicketsof  the  continual  agave 
Americana,  and  found  one  in  full  bloom.  The  sharj)  tiKjrns 
terminiiiiiig  every  leaf  of  this  plant  were  a  great  annoyance 
to  our  dismounted  and  wearied  men,  wlrose  legs  were  now 
almost  bare.  A  number  of  these  plants  were  cut  by  the  .sol- 
di(  rs,  and  the  body  of  them  used  as  food.  The  day  was  - 
intensely  hot  and  the  sand  deep.-  The  animals,  inflated 
with  water  and  rushes,  gave  way  by  scores,  and  although 
we  advanced  only  sixteen  miles,  many  didjiot  arrive  at 
camp  until  ten  o'clock  at  nighi.  It  was  a  feast  day  for  the 
wolves,  whicli  followed  in  packs  close  on  our  track,  seizing 
our  deserted  brutes,  and  makinir  the  nir  resound  with  their 
howls  as  they  battled  for  their  carcasses. 

"  The  water  comes  to  the  surface  in  pools  at  this  place. 
It  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  bleak  mountains  destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  mountains  are  of  a  mic  aceous  granite, 
seamed  with  volcanic  matter.  The  grass,  which  is  coarse, 
extends  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  valley. 

"  Novemher 'S\).  Notwitlistanding  the  water  was  saltish 
and  in  pools,  and  the  grass  unlavorable  to  the  horses,  yet  we 
were  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  day  to  recruit. 
'J'he  day  and  night  were  very  unpleasant  from  the  high  wind 
which  came  over  the  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  west. 
The  ground,  too  was  tremulous,  and  my  oliservations  for 
time,  by  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  the  rate  of  my  chronom- 
eters, were  not  entirely  such  as  I  would  desire. 

"  December  1.  We  ascended  the  valley,  now  destitute  of 
boih  grass  and  water,  toils  termination, and  then  descended 
to  the  deserted  Indian  village  of  San  Felipe.  The  moun- 
tains on  either  side  are  lofty — I  suppose  froiu  three  thousand 
to  five  tliou.-and  feet  high,  and  those  to  the  west  iiicrusted 
on  the  top  with  snow  and  icicles.  Our  camp  was  in  a  long 
field  of  grass  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  through  which  a 
warm  stream  flowed,  and  drained  through  a  cafion  to  the 
north,  abreast  of  the  village.  W^e  went  to  the  barren  hills 
and  collected  the  dry  sage  and  scrub  mu-quit,  with  which 
we  made  a  feeble  fire.  The  larrea  Mexicana  grew  here 
also,  but  it  is  unfit  for  fuel.  About  nine  miles  from  the 
camp  we  passed  the  summit  which  is  said  to  divide  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  from  those  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  but  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  The  pass  is  much 
below  the  peaks  on  either  side,  and  the  height  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  elevation  of  the  range,  and  indeed  the  baro- 
metric reading  was  but  an  indift'erent  index  of  the  height  of 
the  pass,  as  tfie  day  was  stormy.  We  are  still  to  look  for 
the  glowing  pictures  drawn  of  California.  As  yet,  barren- 
ness and  desolation  held  their  reign.  We  longed  to  stumble 
upon  the  rancheros,  with  theirflocksof  fat  sheep  and  cattle. 
Meat  of  horses  may  be  very  palatable  when  fat,  but  ours  are 
poor  and  tough,  arid  it  is  haid  to  satisfy  tlie  cravings  of  hun- 
ger with  such  indift'erent  food. 

"  December^.  We  commenced  to  ascend  another  'divide,' 
and  as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  narrow  valley  lead- 
ing to  it  was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass.  On  both 
sides  the  evergreen  oak  grew  luxuriantly  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  the  States,  we  saw  what  would  even 
there  be  called  large  trees.  Emerging  from  these,  we  saw 
in  the  distance  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Agua  Caliente, 
waving  with  yellow  grass,  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
rancho  owned  by  an  American  named  Warner,  (and  where 
they  atrived,says  Colonel  Emory,  and  then  he  adds;)  To  ap- 
pease hunger,  however,  was  the  first  consideration.  Seven 
of  my  men  eat,  atone  single  meal,  a  fat  full-grown  sheep. 

"  December  3.     This  day  we  remained  in  camp  to  rest. 

"December  4.  The  morning  was  murky,  and  we  did  not 
start  till  nine  o'clock,  about  which  time  it  commenced  to 
rain  heavjiy,  which  lasted  nearly  all  day.  Our  route  w.is 
chiefly  through  narrow  valleys  overtopped  by  high  bills  of 
some  fertility,  covered  with  oaks.  'We  were  now  in  the 
region  of  rains ;  and  the  vegetation,  though  not  luxuriant, 
was  very  much  changed ;  but  it  was  loo  late  in  the  fall  to 
get  the  flowers  or  fruits  necessary  to  determine  the  plants. 
Our  camp  was  pitched,  after  marching  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Isabel,  near  the  ranehoof  Mr. 
Stokes,  formerly  tiie  mission  of  Saint  Isabel. 

"  The  appearance  ol'desolation  which  the  rancho  presents 
is  little  calculated  to  impress  us  with  favorable  notions  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  this  part  of  California.  The 
land  in  the  narrow  vallej's  is  good,  but  high,  surrounded 
everywhere  by  barren  mountains;  and  where  the  land  is 
go.od,  the  seasons  are  too  dry  for  men  to  attempt  cultivation 
without  facilities  for  iirigation." 

From  this  point  General  Kearny  passed  off  into 
that  part  of  California  which  is  situated  immedi- 
ately on  the  Pacific,  and  soon  found  himself  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  but  he  ultimately  arrived 
in  safety  at  San  Diego.  Colonel  Emory  says,  in 
his  repoi-t,  that  he  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
vast  region  of  country  embraced  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  the  Del  Norte, 
and  the  Gila,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have,  in  this 
discussion,  regarded  as  comprehending  the  terri- 
tory on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  adjoin- 
ing that  river,  as  such  territory  does  not  differ,  in  - 
any  respect,  from  that  on  the  east  side.  He  says 
that,  about  the  "head  waters  of  the  streams  and 
occasionally  along  their  courses,  are  presented  sec- 
tions of  land  capable  of  irrigation  The  whole 
extent,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  streams,  is 
said  to  be  destitute  of  forest  trees."  It  would  be 
very  extraordinary  if  there  were  not,  in  such  an 
immense  expanse,  some   good    lands,  especially 
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high  up  on  the  streams,  and  on  the  sides,  and  per- 
haps at  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  but  who  will 
go  to  reside  in  such  secluded  places  for  the  next 
four  centuries,  unless  it  be  those  who  "leave  their 
country  for  their  country's  good?"  I  am  confi- 
dent that  there  will  not  be  a  motive  for  organizing 
the  great  triangle  of  the  Colorado  into  a  territory 
forages  to  come,  much  less  can  it  ever  be  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

2.  Of  Ihe  Great  Californian  Basin. — I  cannot  de- 
vote much  time  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  a  tract  of  coun- 
try of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  extends  from  about  the  thirty-fifth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  some  distance  above  the 
forty-second  parallel;  and,  of  course,  a  part  of  it 
lies  in  Oregon.  It  has  the  triangle  of  the  Colorado 
on  the  east,  and  California,  upon  the  Pacific,  on 
the  west.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  says,  that 
it  cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
each  way,  and  must  be  principally  in  Alta  Califor- 
nia— the  demarcation  of  42°  probably  cutting  a 
segment  from  the  north  part  of  the  basin.  In 
1843  and  1844  Colonel  Fremont  (then  captain  by 
brevet  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers) 
performed,  with  his  party,  a  tour  entirely  around 
the  basin,  on  what  he  calls  its  "rim,"  or  through 
the  mountains  which  surround  it.  The  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  his  progress,  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  in  finding  grass 
and  water  for  his  beasts,  corresponds  almost  ex- 
actly with  that  already  given  from  the  report  of 
Colonel  Emory  of  his  journey  down  the  Gila  and 
across  the  Colorado. 

Of  this  interior  basin,  Colonel  Fremont  says 

"  But  little  is  iinown.  It  iscailed  a  deseri,  and,  from  what 
I  saw  of  it,  sterility  may  be  its  prominent  cliaracterislic; 
but,  where  there  is  so  much  water,  tiiure  must  be  some  onsis. 
The  great  river,  and  the  great  lalse,  ri'ported,  may  not  be 
equal  to  tlie  report ;  but,  where  there  is  so  much  snow, 
there  must  be  streams  ;  and,  where  there  is  no  outlet,  there 
must  be  lakes  to  hold  tlie  accumulated  waters,  or  sands  to 
swallow  thera  up.  J n  this  eastern  part  of  the  basin,  con- 
taining Severe,  Utah,  and  the  Great  Salt  lakes,  and  the  rivers 
and  creeks  falling  into  them,  we  know  there  is  good  soil  and 
good  grass  adapted  to  civilized  settlements.  In  the  western 
part,  on  Salmon  Trout  river,  and  some  other  streams,  the 
same  remark  may  be  made.  The  contents  of  this  Great 
Basin  are  yet  to  be  examined.  That  it  is  peopled  we  know ; 
hut  miserably  and  sparsely.  From  ail  that  I  heard  and  .saw, 
I  should  say  that  humanity  here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form, 
and  in  its  most  elementary  state — dispersed  in  single  fami- 
lies, without  firearms,  eating  seeds  and  insects,  digging  roots, 
(hence  their  name.)  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part.  Otiiers  are  a  degree  higher,  and  live  in  cnnununities, 
upon  the  same  lake  or  river  that  supplies  fisli,  and  from 
which  tliey  repulse  the  miserable  Uigter.  The  rabbit  is  the 
largest  animal  known  in  this  desert;  its  flesh  afTords  a  little 
meat;  and  their  bag-like  covering  ismadeof  its  skins.  The 
wild  sage  is  their  only  wood,  and  here  it  is  of  extraordinary 
size,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
It  serves  for  fuel,  for  building  material,  for  shelter  to  The 
rabbits,  and  for  some  sort  of  covering  for  the  feet  and  legs 
in  cold  weather.  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants 
and  productions  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  which,  though  im- 
perfect, must  have  some  foundation,  and  excite  our  desire  to 
know  the  wliole. 

"  Tiie  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert,  and  such  a  people,  is 
a  novelty  in  our  country,  and  excite.=i  Asiatic,  not  A'nierican 
ideas.  Interior  basins,  with  tlieir  own  systems  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  often  sterile,  are  common  enough  in  Asia;  peo- 
ple, still  in  the  elementary  state  of  families,  living  in  deserts, 
with  no  other  occupation  than  the  mere  ariinial  search  for 
food,  may  still  be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of  the  globe. 
But  in  America,  such  things  are  new  and  strange,  unknown 
and  unsuspected,  and  discredited  when  related. 

"  But  I  flatter  myself  that  what  is  discovered,  though  not 
enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  is  sufficient  to  excite  it,  ami  that 
subsequent  explorations  will  complete  what  has  been  com- 
menced." 

On  the  northern  and  eastern  side  of  this  basin 
is  a  large  salt  lake,  called  the  Utah  lake.  Mr. 
Farnham,  in  speaking  of  the  basin  itself,  says  that 
"  little  is  known  of  the  central  parts  of  this  desert. 
'  The  old  trapper  who  explored  Severe  river,  saw 
'  a  part  of  it.  All  its  borders  have  been  traversed, 
'  more  or  less.  The  Indians,  however,  give  ac- 
'  counts  of  its  whole  surface.  They  say,  durino- 
'  their  ancient  wars,  unsuccessful  parties  were 
'  driven  into  its  depths,  and  perished  for  want  of 
•  water  and  food ;  and  that  those  who  pursued  them 
'  often  met  with  the  same  fate.  Their  legends  and 
'  their  own  knowledge  lead  them  to  affirm  that  it  is 
'one  entire  desolation,  with  an  occasional  spot  of 
'  green  herbs,  growing  by  pools  of  salt  and  Ijitter 
'  waters."  Mr.  Farnham  then  gives  an  account 
of  an  attempt  made  by  one  Captam  Young,  whom 
he  met  in  Oregon,  to  penetrate  across  the  desert 
from  some  point  below  the  Salt  lake,  under  an  idea 
of  reaching  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  fail- 
ed, Captain  Young  having  been  obhged  to  turn 


back,  losing  several  of  his  men,  and  all  his  mules. 
Mr.  F.  then  adds,  "  This  was  the  last  attempt  to 
'  explore  these  awful  wastes.  And  long  will  it  be 
'  ere  man  can  know  the  silent  gloom  and  itorrors  of 
'  its  dreadful  depths. "  I  might  quote  the  works  of 
several  other  authors  and  explorers  to  the  same 
eflTect;  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
committee  a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  this 
part  of  the  proposed  acquisitions.  One  cannot, 
however,  help  regretting  that  this  Administration 
had  not  employed  the  energies  and  enterprise  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  on  an  exploration 
of  the  great  deserts  of  North  America,  and  the 
result  would  have  had  a  practical  bearing  on  ques- 
tions which. are  likely  to  engross  public  attention 
for  some  time  to  come. 

But  I  must  nov/  recur  once  more  to  the  report 
of  Colonel  Emory,  and  quote  from  it  a  statement 
which  I  conceive  to  be  preeminently  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  After  he  had  arrived 
at,  or  before  he  crossed,  the  Colorado,  he  writes 
as  follows: 

"  The  country,  from  the  Arkansas  to  this  point,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles,  in  its  adaptation  to  agriculture,  has 
peculiarities  wliich  must  forevrrslanipthem^elves  upon  the 
population  which  inhabits  it.  All  of  North  Mexico,  Chihua- 
hua, .'^onora,  and  the  Californias,  as  far  north  as  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  as  far  as  the  best  information  goes,  is  the  same 
in  the  physical  ch.aracter  of  its  surface,  and  differ?  but  little 
in  climate  and  products. 

"  In  no  part  of  this  vast  tract  can  the  rains  from  heaven 
be  relied  upon  to  any  extent  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  earth  i-  riestituto  of  trees,  and  in  great  part  also  of  any 
vegetation  whatever.  A  few  streams  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  great  mountains,  wliich  in  manv  places  trav- 
erse this  region.  These  streams  are  separated  sometimes  by 
plains,  and  somelimes  by  mountains,  without  water  and 
without  vegetation,  and  maybe  called  deserts, so  far  as  they 
perform  any  useful  part  in  the  sustenance  of  animal  life." 

To  the  twelve  hundred  miles  mentioned  by  Colo- 
nel Emory,  should  l.ie  added  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  desert  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Colorado,  as  described  by  quotations  already 
made  from  his  journal,  so  that  there  is  an  expanse 
of  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  of  territory,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico,  which  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  remarks.  It  will  be  obsei-vcd,  also, 
that  those  remarks  are  highly  confirmatory  of  the 
views  I  have  already  expressed  of  Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  and  Lower  California. 

3.  Of  Jllla  California,  on  the  Pacific. — I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  value 
of  this  country,  on  account  of  the  contradictory 
accounts  which  we  find  in  the  various  authors  who 
treat  of  the  subject.  I  am  well  satisfied,  however, 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  vast  acquisitions 
which  are  contemplated  by  this  Administration 
that  can  add  anything  to  the  resources  and  wealth 
of  the  American  people;  and  I  long  ago  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  object  to  the  acquisition  of  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  and  of  so  much  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia as  is  situated  above  the  parallel  of  36"^  30', 
provided  we  could  obtain  the  territory  on  just  and 
reasonable  terms.  But  that  all  California  is  worth 
the  expenses  and  sacrifices  which  have  attended 
this  war,  or  even  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
twenty  or  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  which 
we  are  to  pay  to  close  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
believe.  In  coming  to  tliis  conclusion,  I  rely  on 
the  following  evidence.  And,  first,  I  will  produce 
to  the  committee  a  very  able  and  interesting  expo- 
sition of  the  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Captain 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  visited 
California  some  years  since,  in  command  of  the 
Exploring  Expedition: 

Washington  City,  February  24,  1848. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  you  visited,  while  in  command  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Exploring  Expedition,  Upper  California,  and  made 
a  careful  examination  of  a  large  part  of  the  same,  will  you 
have  tlie  goodness  to  prepare  for  me  a  brief  geographical 
sketch  of  that  country,  including  a  description  of  its  coast, 
harbors,  mountains,  rivers,  deserts,  and  general  face  of  the 
country;  also,  a  statementof  its  population,  their  character, 
manners,  customs,  education,  moral  qualities,  and  occupa- 
tions, wliether  agricultural  or  pastoral;  and,  in  short,  all 
facts  tending  to  show  whether  they  are  or  are  not  fit  to  be- 
come American  citizens.''  Will  you  please  say  what  part 
and  how  much  of  the  country  can  be  usefully  occupied  in 
agriculture.''  Wiiat  crops  can  be  raised,  and  how.'  Is  the 
country  subject  to  droughts  at  one  time  and  floods  at  anoth- 
er.' If  to  droughts,  what  is  their  severity.''  and  if  to  floods, 
what  is  the  cause.'  What,  in  a  geneial  view,  are  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country,  and  what  amount  of  pop- 
ulation can  it,  in  your  jurisment,  sustain.'  What  do  you 
think  of  the  harbor  of  San  Trancisco.'  What  are  the  objec- 
tions to  it,  if  any.'  Is  it  probable  that  any  considerable  city 
will  be  built  up  on  the  margin  of  that  harbor,  or  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  if  not,  why  not.'  If  a  railroad  is  constructed 
acro-s  the  continent,  is  it  probable  that  its  western  terminus 
will  be  at  or  neai-  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  or  elsewUere 


in  Upper  California.'  In  short,  I  desire  you  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  material  to  the  formation  of  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  Upper 
Califoj-nia  as  an  acquisition.  With  sentiments  of  high  re- 
spect, I  am  truly  your  friend,  TRUMAN  SMITH. 
Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.,  U.  S.  ^\^avy. 

Washington  City,  28th  Feb.,  J848. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  requesting  from  me  a  brief  sketch 
of  Upper  California  was  duly  received,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  you  my  views  of  that  country,  derived  tiom  my  own 
observations,  the  explorations  of  the  squadron,  from  official 
papers,  and  the  most  respectable  authority  in  the  country  at 
the' time  of  my  visit,  and  since. 

I  am  aware  that  my  opinions,  in  many  respects,  diftervery 
widely  from  many  others;  and,  while  I  may  be  thought  to 
undervalue  the  country,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  has  been  so 
far  overrated  as  to  lead  to  greatdisappointment  hereafter.  la 
the  view  I  have  taken  of  it,  I  have  had  no  interest  whatever 
to  promote,  and  I  believe  I  have  been  only  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  felt  could  be  relied 
upon. 

Upper  California  is  embraced  within  the  32d  and  42d  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  and  between  the  ll)9th  degree  of  west  longitude 
and  the  Pacific,  comprising  nearly  400,000  square  miles;  of 
this  whole  extent  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write,  but  stiall 
confine  myself  to  the  country  west  of  the  Kio  Colorado,  and 
particularly  to  that  part  west  of  the  California  range,  or  Si- 
erra Nevada,  comprising  that  part  of  California  known  to  be 
the  most  valuable,  and  liilherto  represented  by  many  travel- 
lers as  an  el  dorado.  An  inspection  of  the  latest  raap-s  will 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  partic- 
iilarly  of  the  extent  of  its  three  great  divisions,  viz  :  1st.  Of 
that  part  east  of  the  Colorado  river,  about  three-tenths,  but 
little  is  known,  and,  from  the  few  examinations  that  have 
been  made  by  crossing  it,  believed  to  be  of  little  value  as  an 
agricultural  country,  and  incapable  of  supporting  any  dense 
population,  ad.  'f hat  part  occupying  the  centre,  and  lying 
between  the  Rio  Colorido  and  the  California  range  of  moun- 
tains, (which  is  nearly  triangular  in  form,)  the  whole  of 
which  is  agreatsandy  plain,  comprising  four-tenths,  or  about 
160,000  square  miles ;  this,  all  travellers  agree,  is  totally  un- 
fit for  any  kind  of  cultivation,  and  for  the  abode  of  both  man 
or  beast. 

The  remaining  3-lOihs,  or  about  ]20,fl0:j  square  miles, 
comprises  the  full  extent  of  that  portion  of  which  I  intend 
to  write  about,  and  give  you  the  infoi  mation  you  desire.  On 
reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  part  lies  west 
of  the  CaliCornia  range,  and  between  it  and  the  coast,  and 
from  the  extreme  north  to  tlie  south,  gradually  decreasing 
in  widlh  for  the  last  two  hundred  miles.  The  California 
range,  from  the  northern  boundary,  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  line  of  the  coast,  and  about  1.30  miles  from  it,  enclosing 
extensive  v.-Jleys,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Buena  Ven- 
tura, through  which  the  river  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joa- 
chim fiow — the  former  in  a  south,  and  the  latter  in  a  north 
direction.  The  Sacramento  rises  near  the  northern  bound- 
ary; among  the  Shaste  mountains,  and,  after  a  rim  of  240 
miles,  empties  into  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  at  the  straits  of 
Karquines.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  water 
for  fiO  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
American  fork;  light  boats,  however,  may  ascend  it  some 
60  miles  furl  her,  to  beyond  the  Bates,  where  the  stream  be- 
comes small  and  shallow,  and  has  numerous  fish  weirs  con- 
structed across  it.  The  San  Joachim  takes  its  rise  in  sev- 
eral small  streams  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Californian 
range,  and  in  the  Lake  Chintucke,  and  flows  N.  N.  W.  for 
140  miles,  receiving  many  small  tributaries  from  the  east, 
and  joins  the  Sacramento  30  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  it  is  not 
navigable.  These  two  rivers  discharge,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  while  at  other  times, 
from  the  eflects  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  they  overflow 
their  banks,  and  submerge  a  large  part  of  the  valleys,  and 
this  at  a  season  when  it  does  great  damage  to  the  crops;  the 
low  temperature  of  the  water  not  only  checks  Ihe  growth, 
but  more  frequently  destroys  the  entire  crops,  whether  of 
grain  or  grass. 

The  northern'part  of  this  western  section  is  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  Sliaste  mountains — so  much  so  as  to  render  that 
portion  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  I  may  say  inaccessible 
for  roads,  thus  catling  off  all  comnmiiication  with  Oregon 
except  by  horse-paths  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  is  com- 
prised at  least  25,000  square  miles;  and  it  may  even  he  con- 
sidered a^  unfit  for  agriculture  as  far  as  the  Butes.  A  conn- 
try  resembling  the  Shaste  country  extends  down  along  Ihe 
coast  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Ihe  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  cenerally  for  30  miles  in  widlh  ;  and  near  the  entrance 
to  tljat  bay,  the  land  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  and 
upw'.rds.  The  only  point  where  cultivation  has  been  car- 
ried on  along  this  north  coast  is  at  the  small  post  of  Bodega, 
at  a  small  Riissian  settlement  called  Ross,  which  has  now 
been  abandoned,  as  it  affords  no  inducements  to  continue  it. 
Tlie  coast  south  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  is  less 
high  and  rugged,  and,  gradually  proceeding  south,  forms  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  which  become  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  coast,  forming  valleys,  through  which  small  streams 
flow,  attording  many  advantageous  spots  for  small  settle- 
ments; these  are  generally  the  site  of  the  missions,  and, 
from  the  rapid  descent  of  the  valleys,  afibrd  the  means  of 
irrigation.  There  is,  however,  a  large  part  of  this  that  is 
incapable  of  any  use ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  resort  to  irri- 
gation, this  country  would  be  a  barren  waste  for  many 
months  during  ihe  year. 

The  valley  of  the  Buena  Ventura,  from  the  Butes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sacramento,  including  that  portion  of  it  through 
which  the  lower  part  of  the-San  Joacliim  flows,  with  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  is  the  best  part  of  California,  comprising 
some  5,000  square  miles ;  the  southern  part  of  the  Buena 
Ventura  valley  is  very  much  occupied  by  the  spurs  of  the 
Californian  range,  and  is  little  fitted  for  cultivation,  and  its 
climaie  is  represented  to  be  that  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Allowing  for  the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco  bay  to  San 
Diego  an  extent  of  7,000  square  miles  susceptible  of  agricul- 
ture—making,  in  all,  12,000  square  miles— and  I  think  we 
shall  have  a  large  allowance  for  this  part  of  California. 
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Against  Acquisition  of  Mexican  Territory — Mr.  T.  Smith. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


When  I  speak  of  Mgrieiilturc  in  this  country,  I  do  not  mean 
land  which  is  capable  of  tillage  after  our  fasliinn,  but  after 
the  mode  in  use  in  the  country — viz:  by  irri^atiou  :  for  the 
quantity  would  be  much  reduced  if  it  was  brouglit  to  our 
standard.  Although  the  general  cliaracter  of  the  country  is 
barren  and  unproductive,  yet,  with  its  fine  climate  and  irri- 
gation, many  spots  are  made  to  yield  abundantly,  and  only 
could  be  made  to  produce  by  this  means.  However  this 
may  be  adapted  to  the  characte;  and  pursuits  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, yet  it  will  be  doubted  whether  our  countrymen  would 
look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  an  agricultural  country,  or  one 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  sodifl'erenifrom  these 
United  States. 

Connected  with  the  agriculture  is  the  climate;  altliough 
tliis  may  be  extolled  for  its  salulnity,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  agriculture.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  sea- 
sons— the  wet  and  the  dry;  the  first  is  from  December  to 
March,  and  the  last  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  the 
wet  season,  rain  at  times  falls  in  deluges  ;  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, not  a  drop  is  looked  for  or  experienced,  and  drought 
consequently  comes,  more  or  less,  annually,  and  sometimis 
lasts  during  the  whole  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  one 
had  then  continued  for  eleven  months,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  lasted  for  six  luontlislongci — in  all,  seventeen 
months.  Under  .-uch  a  state  o'thinss.  it  was  to  be  suppos  d 
that  everythin?  would  suffer.  Such  was  the  case:  the  cattle 
were  absolutely  dying  on  the  plains  by  hundreds,  and  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  wa^  paralyzed  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  to  procure  hides,  (the  staple  of  the  country,) 
the  cattle  being  too  lean  to  slaughter.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  everything  not  in  asituation  of  being  irrigated  was  dried 
up  and  destroyed. 

Again,  agriculture  has  to  contend  with  the  floods  which 
overflow  the  low  bottoms,  and  destroy  the  crops,  and  add 
nothing  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  evidences  of  these 
floods  are  seen  along  the  hills  that  border  these  bottoms,  in 
well-defined  linesof  drift,  deposited  at  their  bases.  Between 
the  two,  the  crops  sufl'er  more  or  less  every  year;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  parts  exempted  from  these  inci- 
dents yield  abundant  and  extraordinary  returns,  and  will, 
if  properly  attended  to,  render  the  population  free  from 
famine. 

The  population  of  Upper  California,  during  the  period 
when  the  missions  flourished,  was  23,105,  of  which  number 
4,342  were  whites,  (genfa  de  raznn,)  altliough  this  wa?  near- 
ly twenty  years  ago.  Yet  in  1841  it  was  believed  to  have 
decreased,  resulting  from  the  continual  disturbances  through- 
out the  country  ;  hut  within  these  last  few  years  it  has  in- 
creased ;  and  at  the  present  time,  from  the  information  I 
have  received,  is  said  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  souls. 
The  former  inhabitants  consisted  of  the  clergy  and  their  de- 
pendants, old  Spaniards,  retired  soldiers,  some  adventurers 
of  all  nations,  and  the  Indians.  The  country  was  generally 
divided  into  large  estates,  among  the  missions,  old  Spaniards, 
and  the  adventurers,  held  generally  by  grant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  all  were  great  landed  proprietors,  had  ex- 
tensive herds  of  cattle,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  on  their 
haciendas,  employing  Guachos  (Mexicans  and  Indians)  to 
watch  their  herds,  while  feeding  at  large  over  their  estates  ; 
these  men  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  this  employ- 
ment, receiving  a  certain  portion  of  the  increase  as  their  re- 
ward. From  these  herds  the  proprietors  derived  their  sup- 
port, by  disposing  of  the  hides  and  tallow  in  exchange  for 
commodities,  atfiirding  them  also  the  means  of  indulging  in 
their  favorite  amusement  of  gaming.  Except  at  the  missions, 
but  small  portions  of  land  were  devoted  to  raising  grain,  only 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  family,  and  but  a  very 
email  plot  for  vegetables;  these,  together  with  the  fruits, 
were  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  missions.  These  missions 
have  now  fallen  into  decay,  the  late  government  having  an- 
nulled their  grants  and  taken  possession  of  them,  appointing 
an  administrator  to  take  charge  over  all  the  seculai  depart- 
ments, and  leaving  the  jiriests  to  perform  their  clerical  duties. 
The  result  was  the  sale  of  all  the  cattle,  and  the  neglect  of 
all  the  cultivation,  and  will  be  the  total  ruin  of  their  estab- 
lishments. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  California  is  remarkable  for 
a  want  of  energy  and  a  dislike  to  all  manual  labor,  and  a 
total  disregard  for  all  business  obligations  as  to  time,  though 
they  are  said  finally  to  comply  with  their  engagements.  As 
their  numbers  are  small,  they  will  in  a  short  time  be  merged 
in  the  American  population,  now  flocking  in,  and  who  will 
constrain  them  (o  leave  the  country,  or  adopt  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  new  comers.  The  Indians  are  a  tracta- 
ble race,  and  will  for  a  time  supply  a  portion  of  the  labor  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  ill  adapted  to  any  hard  labor. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion, 
caniiotbe  of  any  great  amount ;  the  pioducts  derived  from 
this,  during  the  most  flourishing  tiineof  the  missions, did  not 
exceed  ii3,527  fanegas  ;  of  this  quantity  25,7.34  was  of  wheat. 
This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  productiveness.  It  must 
be  understood  that  these  mission  establishments  generally 
occupied  the  most  favorable  spots  in  the  country,  and  had 
the  means  of  irrigating  their  crops,  through  the  labor  of  the 
Indians,  from  the  raounfciin  streams  and  from  wells.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  their  process  and  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture are  quite  rude.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  should  doubt 
its  ability,  one  year  with  another,  to  export  grain,  and  be- 
lieve its  trade  will  be  confined  to  it? staple— hides  and  tal- 
low; these,  after  a  time,  will  cease,  for  when  the  lands  come 
to  be  divided  into  farms,  the  range  of  the  cattle  will  neces- 
sarily be  restricted,  and  consequently,  in  times  of  drought, 
suffer  more  ;  and  the  land  that  is  now  used  for  this  purpose 
will  be  found  of  more  value  for  cultivation. 

As  to  your  question,  what  amount  of  population  it  can  sup- 
port, it  is  of  course  diflieult  to  answer.  But,  from  the  view 
I  have  had  of  the  country,  and  the  quantitv  of  land  that 
I  have  disignated  as  adapted  to  agriculture,  I  should  believe 
it  will  at  no  time  exceed  15  to  the  square  mile  -,  yetits  capa- 
bilities may  be  actually  much  beyond  this  ;  this  would  give 
a  population  of  180,000  souls.  This  country  has  little  to 
offer  in  exchange,  and  its  wants  must  continue  too  low  to 
bring  any  extensive  commerce  to  its  ports,  and  therefore 
little  to  induce  settlement  for  business  purposes  ;  it  is  in  fact 
almost  insulated,  and  has  no  back  country  to  draw  supplies 
from  or  furnish.    And,  if  no  amount  of  trade  can  exist,  it  is 


not  to  be  expected  that  any  considerable  city  can  grow  up  at 
its  principal  ports. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  ofthebay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  lauded  for  its  capacious  and  fine  harbor.  Although 
I  am  not  disposed  to  question  its  extent  and  safety,  yet  I 
think  there  are  many  considerations  which  show  that  it  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  facilities  for 
promoting  it,  as  is  generally  believed.  A  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  make  this  more  apparent. 

The  Sxtent  of  the  hay  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty-six  miles 
in  length,  by  an  average  of  six  miles  in  width ;  a  large  part 
of  its  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  shores,  are  extensive, 
and  wide  mud  flats  precluding  the  landing,  at  low  water,  of 
even  a  boat ;  so  much  so,  that  the  eastern  shore  may  be  said  to 
be  inaccessible  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  which  im- 
pediment prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  useful,  except  by  ihe 
construction  of  extensive  artificial  works.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  by  the  straits  of  San  Pablo,  which  divide  it  from 
the  bay  of  that  name. 

The  bay  of  San  Pablo  is  nearly  circular,  about  ten  miles 
in  diameter,  the  larger  segment  of  which  is  a  nmd  flat, 
with  but  a  few  feet  of  water  over  it;  this  renders  its  shore 
on  the  western  side  quite  inaccessible.  On  the  east  side 
lies  the  channel,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large 
vessels  leading  to  the  straits  of  Karquines,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sacramento  river. 

On  the  western  side  of  San  Francisco  bay,  from  the  straits 
of  San  Pablo  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  is 
broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  shores  rocky  and  indented 
by  small  hays,  which  are  quite  useless.  Tlie  islands  in  the 
b:iy  are  high  and  rocky,  and  of  no  use.  These  impediments 
reduce  this  extensive  bay  very  much  in  size,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  so  when  the  safety  of  vessels  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration ;  the  deep  water,  cross  tides,  and  exposed  situations, 
reduce  the  safe  anchorage  to  two,  vix :  Yerba  Buena,  and 
Sansalito.  The  former  is  of  hut  small  extent,  with  mud  flats 
bare  at  low  water  to  the  channel;  and  it  is  also  very  much 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  which  blow  at  times  with 
great  violence.  The  land  backof  Yerba  Buena  is  sandy  and 
barren.  There  is  another  disadvantage  which  it  labors  un- 
der, of  having  no  water  for  the  supply  of  any  considerable 
population,  or  vessels  that  may  frequent  it. 

Sansalit)  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  and  under 
the  high  land  of  table  mountain,  which  protects  vessels  from 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  Water  is  only  to  be  procured 
here  from  small  springs. 

^n  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  suitable  point  for  the  terminus  of  a  railroad,  I  an- 
swer that  it  is  not ;  and  f  think  that  the  description  of  the 
face  of  the  country  which  I  have  given  must  have  satisfied 
you  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  terminate  a  road 
anywhere  near  the  bay.  The  California  range  of  mountains 
(directly  east  of  it)  rise  to  above  ten  thousand  feet,  and  ex- 
tend south  to  the  34th  parallel,  and  ]dace  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  construction  of  a  road.  Besides,  the  great 
sandy  desert,  of  several  hundred  miles  wide,  would  effectu- 
ally debar  the  tlionght  of  such  an  undertaking  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  point  in  Upper  California  where 
a  terminus  for  such  a  road  that  could  accommodate  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  hemispheres  can  he  found. 

The  only  place  where  such  a  point  is  to  be  found  on  the 
whole  coast  of  western  America  is  in  the  waters  connected 
with  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  Oregon,  and  which  will 
prove  not  only  the  most  feasible  point  to  reach,  but  would 
afford  accommodation  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

The  harbors  soutli  of  Francisco,  in  Upper  California,  are 
generally  open  roadsteads,  and  are  only  safe  for  vessels 
during  the  fine  s'eason.  These  places  afford  little  accommo- 
dation for  commerce. 

You  may  now  he  disposed  to  ask,  for  what  is  California  fit .' 
r  answer,  its  good  harbors  are  well  adapted  for  our  whaling 
fleet  to  recruit  in,  for  a  naval  depdt,  and  to  ensure  us  the 
full  command  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  protection  of  our  large 
and  extending  interest  there.  I  am,  very  respectf(fllv,  your 
obedient  servant,  CHARLES  WILKES. 

Hon.  Truman  Smith,  H.  R.,  Wiishiii'^ton. 

The  view  thus  taken  of  so  much  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia as  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  by  the  accom- 
plished commander  of  the  exploring  expedition, 
I  can  abundantly  confirm  from  several  sources. 
Colonel  Fremont  thus  speaks  of  the  leading  features 
and  general  structure  of  the  countries  on  the  Paci- 
fic, including  both  Oregon  and  Upper  California: 

"These  are  peculiar  and  striking,  and  differ  essentially 
from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  country.  The  mountains  are 
all  higher,  more  numerous,  and  more  distinctly  defined  in 
their  ranges  and  directions  ;  and,  what  is  so  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  such  formations,  one  of  these  ranges,  which 
is  near  the  coast,  (the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  range,) 
presents  higher  elevations  and  peaks  than  any  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  In  our  eight 
months'  circuit,  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  we  crossed  it,  was  near  two  thousand 
feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  height,  these  mountains  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  At- 
lantic side,  constantly  presenting  peaks  which  enter  the 
region  of  eternal  snow,  and  some  of  them  volcanic,  and  in  a 
frequent  state  of  activity.  They  are  seen  at  great  distances, 
and  guide  the  traveller  in  his  courses. 

"  The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges  give  direction 
to  the  rivers  and  character  to  the  coast.  No  great  river 
does,  or  can,  take  its  rise  below  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Nevada  range  ;  the  distance  to  the  sea  is  too  short  to  admit 
of  it.  The  rivers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  are  the 
largest  after  the  Columbia,  are  local  to  that  hay,  and  lateral 
to  the  coast,  having  their  sources  about  on  a  line  with  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  and  running  each  in  a  valley  of  its 
own,  between  Coast  range  and  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range.  The  Columbia  is  the  only  river  which  traverses 
the  whole  breadth  of  tlie  country,  breaking  through  all  the 
ranges,  and  entering  the  sea.  Drawing  its  waters  from  a 
section  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  are  collected  into  one  stream  by  three  main  forks 
(Lewis's,  Clark's,  and  the  North  fork)  near  the  centre  of  the 


Oregon  valley,  this  great  river  thence  proceeds  by  a  single 
channel  to  the  sea,  while  its  three  forks  lead  each  to  a  pass 
in  the  mountains,  which  opens  the  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  This  fact  in  relation  to  the  rivers  of  this  re- 
gion gives  an'immense  value  to  the  Columbia.  Its  mouth 
is  the  only  inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from  the  sea;  its  three 
forks  lead  to  1  he  passes  in  the  mountains;  it  is,  therefore, 
the  only  line  of  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
interior  of  North  America,  and  all  operationsof  war  or  com- 
merce, of  national  or  social  intercourse,  must  be  conducted 
upon  it.  This  givcsita  value  beyond  estimation,  and  would 
involve  irreparable  injury  if  lost.  In  this  unity  and  concen- 
tration of  its  waters,  the  Pacific  side  of  our  continent  diflcrs 
entirely  from  the  Atlantic  side,  where  the  waters  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  arc  dispeised  into  many  rivers,  having 
their  different  entrances  into  the  sea,  and  opening  many 
lines  of  communication  with  the  interior. 

"The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  different  from  that  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and  open,  in- 
dented with  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and  river  estuaries,  ac- 
cessible everywhere,  and  opening  by  many  channels  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  Pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary,  is 
high  and  compact,  with  few  hays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  immediate  coast  is  what  the 
seamen  call  iron-hound.  A  little  within  it  is  skirted  by  two 
successive  ranges  of  mountains,  standing  as  ramparts  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  interior  country,  and  to  get  through 
Which  there  is  hut  one  gate,  and  that  narrow  and  easily  de- 
fended. This  structure  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  with  its  concentration  and  unity  of 
waters,  gives  to  the  country  an  immense  military  strength, 
and  will  probably  render  Oregon  the  most  impregnable  coun- 
try in  the  world." 

The  bay  of  which  Colonel  Fremont  speaks  as 
opening  "into  the  heart"  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  northern  Oregon,  and  different  parts  of  it 
are  designated  by  the  names  of  Admii-alty  Inlet, 
PugetSound,and  Hood's  Canal.  Here  have  been 
discovered  many  magnificent  harbors,  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  flourishing  cities,  a  teeming  pop- 
ulation, and  the  New  England  of  the  western  side 
of  the  continent.  That  any  railroad  which  may 
hereafter  be  constructed  must  take  the  direction  of 
the  Columbia  river,  and  terminate  at  some  of  the 
harbors  of  Puget's  Sound,  is  entirely  obvious.  The 
idea  of  carrying  such  a  structure  over  the  Sieri-a 
Nevada  (10,000  feet  high)  or  across  the  deserts 
described  by  Colonel  Emory,  (1,400  miles  in  ex- 
tent,) to  reach  some  point  on  the  Pacific,  in  Upper 
California,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  The  remarks  of  Colonel  Fremont,  touch- 
ing the  sources  and  direction  of  the  rivers  entering 
San  Francisco  bay,  are  conclusive  to  prove  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  back  country  to  support  any 
considerable  city  on  that  bay. 

From  a  recent  work,  entitled  "  Conquest  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  New  Mexico,"  by  Cutts,  I  extract  the 
following  paragraph,  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
an  honorable  member  of  this  House  coincides  with 
the  views  of  Captain  Wilkes  in  respect  to  Cali- 
fornia: 

"The  honorable  Willard  P.  Hall,  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who,  it  will  be  seen  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  brought  opportunity  and  intelligence 
to  tlje  proper  determination  of  the  geographical  character  of 
the  country,  thus  expressed  himself:  'As  to  California,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  speak  with  much  certainty.  All  I  can  say 
is,  the  climate  is  delightful,  the  situation  is  e.xcellent;  but 
the  soil  is  not  to  compare  with  ours,  (Missouri.)  It  rains 
but  little,  and  crops  can  only  be  raised  by  irrigating  the  land. 
California  is  a  good  stock  country,  the  grass  is  now  green, 
and  resembles  ours  in  May.  I  am  told  everything  is  parched 
,  up  in  summer.  The  valleys  are  small,  and  the  mountains 
many  and  extensive.' " 

Colonel  Emory  visited  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
territory  now  under  considei-ation.  He  examined 
the  country  (as  he  told  me  a  few  days  since)  per- 
sonally as  high  up  as  the  city  of  the  Angels;  and 
frotn  his  report  I  extract  the  following  description 
of  it: 

"  The  second  or  principal  range  of  mountains  lies  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  first,  and  the  valley  between  offers 
some  arable  land.  The  distance  between  the  first  range  aud 
the  seacoast  varies  from  one  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The 
surface  covered  with  vegetation,  though  small,  is  difficult  to 
estimate;  and  perhaps  it  is  unimportant  that  an  estimate 
should  be  made,  since  the  producliveness  of  these  regions 
depends  on  other  considerations  than  smoothness  of  surface 
and  character  of  soil.  The  rains  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  tiller  of  the  earth  depends  upon  irrigation  from  the 
moimlain  streams  for  his  crops.  The  extent  of  ground  capa- 
ble of  tillage  is  thus  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  easy  of  com- 
putation .  A  knowledge  of  the  water-courses,  their  fall,  vol- 
ume and  extent,  and  the  quatity  of  lands  on  their  margin 
within  the  level  of  these  waters,  are  the  data  upon  which 
the  computation  must  be  based. 

"  Taking  this  as  a  guide,  an  inspection  of  the  accompany- 
ing map  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable 
ground  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practrcal  purposes;  but,  in 
candor,  it  should  "be  said  that  many  streams  laid  down  in  it 
disappear  in  the  sands,  while  the  rocky  chffs,  forming  the 
banks  of  others,  render  irrigation  impracticable.  1  he  scale 
upon  which  the  map  is  projected  is  too  small  to  represent 
these  accidents  of  the  ground.  . 

'■'  Where  irrigation  can  be  had  in  this  country,  the  produce 
of  the  soil  is  abundant  beyond  description     All  the  grains 
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and  fruits  of  ihe  temperate  zones,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
tropical,  flourish  luxuriantly." 

From  the  facts  thus  developed,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  committee  to  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  real  value  of  California  on  the  Pacific 
to  the  United  States.  I  agree  with  Captain  Wilkes, 
that  the  harbors,  and  particularly  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  accommodate  our  wlialing  fleet;  but  will 
they  not  do  so  just  as  well  though  the  country  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  Mexico.'  The  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  good  harbor  of 
refuge,  and  may  become  equally  good  for  supplies. 
But  it  i.s  said  that  it  will  give  us  the  command  of 
the  Pacific.  Doubtless  this  is  important  if  our 
policy  is  to  be  war;  but  then  I  should  suppose  the 
first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  such  case  is  the 
command  of  the  Atlantic.  Shall  we  neglect  the 
protection  of  Boston,  Newport,  New  London,  New 
York,  and  other  harbors  and  bays  on  the  coast  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  to  build  fortresses 
on  the  Pacific'  I  do  not,  however,  oppose  the  ac- 
quisition of  San  Francisco,  but  I  do  object  most 
decidedly  to  an  over-estimate  of  its  importance — 
especially  when  such  estimate  is  founded  on  an  an- 
ticipation of  war,  which  we  need  not  have  unless 
we  seek  it — a  propensity  to  which,  I  fear,  we  are 
too  prone,  and  against  which  the  whole  moral  sense 
and  sound  conservatism  of  the  country  should  in 
future  be  strongly  directed.  With  respect  to  the 
country  generally,  I  would  observe  that,  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  can  sustain  only  a  limited  popula- 
tion, probably  at  most  not  over  200,000,  on  the 
other  that  population  will  be  wholly  secluded  and 
cutoff  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  There 
can  be  r  o  business  intercourse  with  it  but  by  sea; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  why  it  would  not  be  just  as 
useful  for  us  to  annex  the  Sandwich  Islands  as 
California. 

No  doubt  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California  are  much  more  indigent  in  the  resources 
indispensable  to  civilized  life,  and  much  more 
worthless  than  any  of  the  other  northern  Slates  of 
Mexico;  unless,  indeed,  Lower  California  be  an 
exception. 

The  committee  have  thus  as  full  a  description  as 
I  can  now  give,  not  only  of  the  territory  under- 
stood to  be  comprised  in  the  treaty,  but  also  of  all 
the  countries  which  can  fall  within  the  scopie  of 
any  project  of  "annexation,"  likely  to  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  look  to  that  policy  as  the  only 
means  of  aggrandizing  the  Republic.  I  have  said 
little  on  the  subject  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
these  States,  partly  because  I  am  satisfied  they  are 
not  very  considerable,  and  partly  because  1  do  not 
believe  our  people  should  be  attracted  from  the 
culture  of  the  earth  to  the  gambling  business  of 
mining.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  will  do,  but 
gold  and  silver  mines  are  a  curse  to  the  laboring 
classes  in  any  country.  I  have,  however,  spoken 
of  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  of  its  sur- 
face, soil,  water-courses,  and  of  all  the  elements 
which  affect  agriculture  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  which  contribute  to  national  wealth,  and  to 
the  improvement  and  civilization  of  a  people;  and 
with  these  remarks  I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

But  there  are  other  considerations,  moral  and 
political,  which  must  be  brought  into  view  before 
■we  can  estimate  properly  the  character  and  extent 
df  the  responsibilities  of  this  Administration,  both 
on  the  questions  of  war  and  of  peace.  These  I 
will  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  If  the  war  is  now  to  Ije  closed  in  the  manner 
indicated,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  cession  of  the  ter- 
ritory betvifeen  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
New  Mexico,  and  Upper  California,  we  paying 
the  claims  of  our  own  citizens,  and,  in  addition, 
to  Mexico  the  good  round  sum  of  $15,000,000,  is 
there  any  man  absurd  enough  to  claim  that  we 
get  in  these  vast  wilds,  over  and  above  such  pay- 
ments, one  penny  in  value  for  all  the  enormous 
expenses  of  this  war.?  Do  we  get  any  equivalent 
for  the  immense  pension  list  which  must  be  sad- 
dled on  the  country,  or  the  many  invaluable  lives 
■which  have  been  recklessly  thrown  away  in  this 
unhappy  contest.'  Blood!  blood!  (said  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  last  message)  must  enter  into  the  ac- 
count with  Mexico.  Where  do  we  find  in  the 
treaty  before  the  Senate  any  response  to  this  fear- 
ful item .' 

2.  It  is  manifest,  that  on  a  search  for  indemnity 
in  the  ceded  territory,  this  Administration  will 


have  to  leave  out  of  the  case  all  the  country  on 
this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After  the  President 
has  asserted,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  have  a 
just  right  to  the  country  up  to  that  river,  after 
"every  member  on  this  floor,  who  dispuied  or  doubt- 
ed it,  has  been  stigmatized  as  "  a  Mexican  Whig," 
and  accused  of  giving  "aid  and  comfort".to  the 
public  enemy,  and  after  the  tomes  which  have 
been  written,  if  not  said  by  his  friends  here,  to 
prove  that  Mexico  was  the  aggressor  and  com- 
menced the  war  by  invading  Texas,  surely  he  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  to  back  out  and  purchase 
at  an  extravagant  price  the  very  territory  which 
is  and  has  been  (if  we  may  take  him  at  his  word) 
indisputably  ours  all  the  while.  We  are,  then,  to 
throw  out  of  consideration  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  so  much  of 
New  Mexico  as  lies  east  of  the  latter  river,  proba- 
bly nine-tenths  in  extent  and  two-thirds  in  value 
of  the  whole  province,  and  we  have  left  only  New 
Mexico  west,  and  Upper  California,  in  which  we 
must  find,  if  we  can,  an  equivalent  for  the  twenty 
or  twenty-one  millions  which  we  are  to  pay  to 
bring  the  pending  contest  to  a  close.  Here  we  are 
also  to  search  for  the  boasted  objects  of  this  war — 
peace  to  be  conquered!  "  Indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future  !"  "  Indemnity  for  the 
past,"  in  the  vast  wastes  of  the  Colorado;  and 
"  security  for  the  future,"  in  the  "  howling  deso- 
lation" of  the  great  basin;  and  each  garnished  with 
a  little  tillable  land  adequate  to  keep  the  scurvy 
off,  provided  our  troops  and  others  who  go  there 
are  well  supplied  with  ^'garden  seeds." 

3.  It  is  certain  that  the  acquisitions  proposed 
must  greatly  augment  the  expenses  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  require  a  permanent  addition  to 
our  peace  establishment  of  at  least  5,000  men.  By 
the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  laid  before 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, it  appears  that  we  now  have  in  New  Mexico 
a  force  of  3,157  men,  and  in  California  (on  the 
Pacific)  1,019;  making  in  all,  4,176  men.  Mr. 
Ruxton  says,  "  I  found  overall  New  Mexico  that 
*  the  most  bitter  feeling  and  the  most  determined 
'hostility  existed  against  the  Americans,  who, 
'  certainly  in  Santa  Fe  and  elsewhere,  have  not 
'  been  very  ai^Kious  to  conciliate  the  people;  but, 
'  by  their  bullying  and  overbearing  demeanor  to- 
'  wards  them,  have  in  a  great  measure  been  the 
'  cause  of  this  hatred,  which  shortly  after  broke 
'  out  in  an  organized  rising  of  the  northern  part  of 
'  the  province,  and  occasioned  great  loss  of  life  to 
'  both  parties."  This  representation  is  not  the 
offspring  of  prejudice,  as  it  appears  from  other 
pans  of  his  boolc  that  he  entertains  the  most  kind- 
ly feelings  towards,  and  the  highest  respect  for, 
our  countrymen,  while  he  cherishes  sentiments 
quite  the  reverse  in  regard  to  the  people  of  New 
Mexico.  If,  then,  peace  is  made,  can  our  forces  in 
that  country  be  essentially  diminished,  at  least  for 
many  years  to  come?  With  respect  to  California  on 
the  Pacific,  I  admit  that  the  limited  arnuunt  of  Mex- 
ican population  now  there,  and  the  introduction  of 
our  own  people,  will,  ere  long,  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense with  an  army;  but  the  necessity  we  shall 
be  under  to  keep  in  order  the  hordes  of  savages 
which  roam  over  the  deserts  and  frequent  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  will  be 
much  more  than  equivalent  for  any  relief  which 
we  shall  get  in  that  quarter.  We  shall  be  obliged 
to  keep  these  savages  within  our  own  limit's,  and 
to  protect  Mexico  from  their  incursions.  For 
aught  I  can  see,  a  line  of  posts  from  some  point  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near  Paso  del  Norte,  and 
from  thence  on  the  line  of  the  treaty  to  the  Gila, 
and  down  that  river  to  the  Colorado,  if  not  further 
west,  will  be  indispensable.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining troops  on  such  a  line,  as  the  supplies  will 
have  to  be  brought  over  many  hundred  miles  of 
desert,  will  be  enormous.  I  think  it  will  be  safe 
to  conclude  that  this  piece  of,  and  peace  with,  Mex- 
ico, will  add  at  least  |3,000,000  to  our  annual  ex- 
penses. Bright  prospects  for  those  of  us  who  are 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff! 

4.  The  policy  of  this  Administration  must  in- 
evitably overthrow  the  Missouri  compromise,  (so 
called.)  I  say  nothing  about  the  propriety  of 
adopting  that  compromise  originally.  I  may  not 
have  great  reverence  for  it,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, it  has  hitherto  constituted  a  broad  and  deep 
line,  regulating  the  policy  of  this  Government.  A 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  have  mani- 


fested a  determination  to  stand  by  it.  But  how 
can  the  territory  to  be  acquired  be  divided  by  the 
parallel  of  36°  30',  into  free  States  and  slave  States? 
How  can  New  Mexico  and  California  be  so  divid- 
ed? The  inhabitable  portion  of  those  countries  lies 
across  that  line,  and  the  whole  of  each  must  be 
associated  together  in  a  State.  There  is  not,  in 
fact,  enough  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  make  a 
State.  There  never  can  be  population  enough  to 
permit  a  division  of  either,  and  therefore  we  are 
certain  to  have  thrown  among  us  the  firebrand  of 
the  slavery  question.  This  may  seem  a  light  mat- 
ter to  many  honorable  gentlemen,  but  1  must  con- 
fess that  the  civil  dissensions  and  the  sectional 
alienations  whicli  these  acquisitions  are  likely  to 
arouse,  are  among  my  strongest  objections  to  them. 
I  go  for  the  Union  as  it  is — not  for  a  mere  Union 
constrained  by  brute  force,  but  a  Union  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will — all  respecting  the  "  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,"  and  all  cooperating 
in  one  common  effort  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
a  glorious  destiny. 

5.  We  shall  violate,  also,  (if  the  schemes  of  this 
Administration  are  realized,)  a  great  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Government,  by  forcing  into  our 
Union,  and  subjecting  to  our  laws,  a  very  consid- 
erable population,  which  entertain  sentiments  of 
the  utmost  repugnance  to  both.  "  We  hold  these 
'  truths  (said  our  fathers)  to  be  self-evident,  that 
'  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal;  that  they  are 
'  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
'  ble  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
'  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  and  we,  their  degen- 
erate sons,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  memorable 
"  declaration !" 

6.  In  closing  one  war  in  the  manner  proposed, 
have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  lay  a 
foundation  for  half  a  dozen  wars?  Having  vio- 
lated the  barrier  of  36°  30',  where  are  we  to  stop? 
Having  waged  one  war  to  acquire  the  deserts  of 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  us  from  plunging  into  another  to  seize 
those  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Cohuhuila? 
Even  now  I  hear  men  prating  of  the  "  annexation" 
of  Cuba  and  the  Canadas ! 

7.  But  by  far  the  most  important  objection  to  the 
acquisitions  proposed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  New  Mexico  and  California  must  and  will  be 
admitted  into  our  Union  on  a  footing  with  the  ex- 
isting members  of  the  Confederacy,  to  participate 
in  our  Government,  and  to  give  (as  I  fear  tliey 
will)  an  injurious,  if  not  a  fatal,  direction  to  public 
affairs.  Texas  is  already  one  of  us;  and  do  the 
American  people  realize  that  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  we  shall  have  three  of  the  Mexican  States 
within  our  family  circle  ?  And  what  sort  of  mem- 
bers will  they  be?  Of  the  two,  I  consider  New 
Mexico  by  far  the  most  objectionable.  1  deny  that 
it  can  or  will  be  regenerated  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
if  ever.  Itdoes  little  injury  to  bringa  limited  amount 
of  foregn  population — as  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida — within  the  pale  of  our  Union,  pro- 
vided the  country  is  of  such  a  character,  and  so 
situated,  as  to  attract  our  own  people  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  particularly  farmers  and  mechanics — 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  society.  Under 
such  circumstances,  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  go 
among  them,  intermarry  with  them,  form  business 
relations  of  every  sort,  and,  though  there  may  be 
some  alienation  for  a  time,  they  will  soon  give  the 
population  a  homogeneous  character,  and  bring  it 
fully  up  to  the  common  standard  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  vigor,  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try. But  who,  of  our  laboring  classes,  will  go  to 
New  Mexico,  to  settle  there?  Who,  of  our  farm- 
ers and  mechanics,  will  desert  the  broad  acres  of 
the  Mississippi  valley, and  resort  to  thearid  regions 
of  that  distant  and  secluded  country  ?  What  motive 
can  there  be  for  doing  so  ?  If  they  can  raise  wheat, 
corn,  pork,  beef,  wool,  oreven  cotton,  how  are  they 
to  get  such  products  to  market?  I  understand  that 
mules  are  driven  from  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  because  they  can  be  bought  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  of  course  there  can  be  little  to 
induce  that  sort  of  stock-raising  now.  I  maintain 
that  nobody  will  go  there  but  political  and  mer- 
cantile adventurers — the  one  to  speculate  for  pre- 
ferment and  the  other  for  gain,  and  consequently 
the  population  must  remain  substantially  as  they 
are  for  centuries  to  come.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  a  more  degraded,  ignorant,  vicious,  or  brutal 
people,  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Mr.  Ruxton  draws  in  dark  lines  their  true  charac- 
ter, as  follows: 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  althouj,'h  existing  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  colonization  of  New  Mexico,  a  perioil  of  two 
centuries,  ill  a  state  olcontiniial  hostility  with  the  numerous 
savage  trilies  of  Indians  who  surround  their  territory,  and  in 
constant  insecurity  of  life  and  property  from  their  attacks; 
being  also  far  removed  from  the  enervating  influences  of 
large  cities,  and, -in  their  isolated  situation,  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  resources;  the  inhabitants  are  totally 
destitute  of  those  qualities  which,  for  the  above  reasons,  we 
miL'ht  naturally  have  expected  to  distinguish  them,  and  are 
as  deficient  in  energy  of  character  and  physical  courage  as 
they  are  in  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  In  their 
social  state,  but  one  degree  removed  from  tire  veriest  savages, 
they  might  take  a  lessen  even  from  these  in  morality  and  the 
conventional  decencies  of  life.  Imposing  no  restiaint  on 
their  passions,  a  shameless  and  univer-al  concubinage  exists, 
and  a  total  disregard  of  moral  laws,  to  which  it  would  be 
impoi=sible  to  find  a  parallel  in  any  country  calling  itself 
civilized.  A  want  of  honorable  principle,  and  consummate 
duplicity  and  treachery,  characterize  all  their  dealings. 
Liars  by  nature,  they  are  treacherous  and  faithless  to  their 
friends,  cowardly  and  cringing  to  their  enemies ;  cruel,  as  all 
cowanls  are,  they  unite  savage  ferocity  with  their  want  of 
animal  courage;  as  an  example  of  which,  their  recent  mas- 
sacre of  Governor  Bent,  and  other  Americans,  may  be 
given — one  of  a  hundred  instances." 

It  SO  happens  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  submit  to 
the  committee  a  full  confirmation  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ruxton  in  regard  to  the  Awful  demoraliza- 
tion which  prevails  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  letter  of  Surgeon  H.  R.  Wirtz,  Uni- 
ted States  army,  dated  at  Santa  Fe,  December 
31st,  1847,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in 
speaking  of  the  scurvy.  The  decencies  which 
must  be  observed  in  a  public  assembly  will  not 
allow  me  to  repeat  the  language  of  the  doctor,  but 
I  can  indicate  the  substance  of  it  by  saying  that  he 
speaks  of  the  "Mexican  women,''  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  have  followed  from  their  prac- 
tising"  a  continuous  course  of  prostitution  from 
their  childhood  upwards."  And  yet  this  is  the 
people  to  "  annex"  whom  we  have  fought  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  to  be  closed  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. What  consequences  must  follow  from  this 
insane  policy.'  What  sort  of  American  Republi- 
cans will  they  make.'  Bad  as  they  are,  I  do  not 
dread  any  control  which  they  can  e.xercise  over 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  either  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  Presidential  election,  as  they  never  can  have 
over  one  member  of  the  House;  but  I  do  dread, 
beyond  expression,  the  power  which  they  are  to 
have  to  iill  two  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  New  Mexico,  which  has  not  now  a  popu- 
lation of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  and  which 
cannot  in  ages  much  exceed  that,  is  in  that  august 
body  to  stand  on  a  fooling  of  equality  with  the 
great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  who.se  num- 
bers will  ere  long  reach  from  three  to  five  millions 
each.  The  advantage  which  any  of  the  small  States, 
■who  constituted  a  part  of  the  old  thirteen,  has  gain- 
ed in  this  regard  can  be  endured;  it  was  a  part  of 
the  bargain  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  Union, 
and  we  have  the  recollection  of  their  revolutionary 
services  to  console  us.  But  no  such  consideration 
applies  to  any  of  the  rabble  of  Mexican  States. 
To  acquire  these,  knowing  that  they  must  be  made 
Stales,  and  especially  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a  stipu- 
lation that  they  shall  be,  is  adapted  to  give  a  great 
shock  to  our  system  of  government.  But  suppose 
the  objection  on  the  ground  of  population  be  sur- 
mounted, what  sort  of  Senators  shall  we  have  from 
New  Mexico.'  I  say  mere  political  adventurers — 
renegadoes — men  without  character  or  standing 
elsewhere,  but  not  deficient  in  personal  courage, 
who  by  .some  exploit  in  the  Indian  wars,  ever  pres- 
ent to  that  country,  will  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
clergy  and  populace,  and  be  returned  members  of 
what  has  hitherto  proved  the  conservative  branch 
of  our  Government.  Bui  is  there  not  danger  that 
the  great  principle  to  which  I  allude,  and  which 
has  usually  predominated  in  that  body,  will  ere 
long  be  borne  down  by  an  avalanche  of  radical- 
iem  '  We  are  ere  long  to  have  in  operation  in  this 
region  a  complete  rotten-borough  system.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  annexation  reso- 
lutions, we  have  in  Texas  a  magazine  of  Slates  to 
be  launched  forth  into  our  system  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  party  may  require.  We  have  two  Senators 
now  from  that  Stale.  What  think  ye  of  four  Stales 
in  addition,  to  be  carved  out  of  the  territory  of 
Texas,  to  take  eight  more  Senators! — New  Mexi- 
co two  more! — California  two  more! — in  all  four- 


teen Senators! — representingdifferent  pai-ts  of  three 
provinces  wrested  from  Mexico!  If  our  inslitu- 
tions  can  stand  siich  a  process,  they  must  have 
much  more  strength  than  1  have  supposed.  I  have 
said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  because 
I  believe  our  people  will  emigrate  to  it  in  sufl^cient 
numbers  to  Americanize  the  population;  but  an- 
other objection,  to  wit,  the  probable  limited  amount 
of  that  population,  applies  as  in  the  case  of  New 
Mexico. 

8.  I  have  purposely  reserved  for  this  place  a  very 
important  considei'ation,  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  our  people  will  be  likely  to  resort  to  these 
Spanish-Mexican  countiies  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  change  the  state  of  society  existing  there,  for 
the  reason  that  such  consideration  is  not  only  ap- 
plicable to  New  Mexico,  but  also  to  all  the  other 
Stales  heretofore  adverted  to.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  irrigation  is  indispensable  in  all  cases 
to  cultivation.  Will  our  hardy,  industrious,  and 
enterprising  farmers  desert  the  fertile  hills  and  lux- 
uriant bottom  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  great 
Mississippi  valley,  where  the  heavens  furnish, 
from  time  to  time,  all  that  can  be  required  of  the 
irrigating  fluid,  and  resort  to  compai'atively  a  fev/ 
secluded  places  among  mountains,  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  to  carry  on  agriculture  by  the 
means  suggested.'  Let  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  Colonel  Emory  answer  the  inquiry, 
In  speaking  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Californias,  he  says  : 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  confined  to  those  narrow 
strips  of  land  which  are  within  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
streams,  and  wherever  practised  in  a  community  with  any 
success,  or  to  any  extent,  involves  adegiee  of  subordination 
and  absolute  obedience  to  a  chief  repugnant  to  the  habits  of 
our  people.  Tlie  chief  who  directs  the  time  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  irrigating  water  must  be  implicitly  obeyed 
by  the  whole  community.  A  departure  from  his  orders,  by 
the  waste  of  water  or  the  unjust  distribution  of  it,  or  neglect 
to  make  the  proper  einhaiikments,  may  endanger  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  many  people.  He  must  therefore  be  armed 
with  power  to  punish  promptly  and  immediately." 

I  need  not  inquire  whether  the  free  States  are 
likely  to  send  many  emigrants  into  a  country  so 
situated — but  will  the  slave  States.'  Colonel  Emory 
must  answer  again: 

"  The  profits  of  labor  are  too  inadequate  for  the  existence 
of  negro  slavery.  Slavery  as  practised  by  the  Mexicans, 
under  the  form  of  peonage,  which  enables  their  master  to 
get  the  services  of  the  adult  while  in  the  prime  otlife,  with- 
out the  obligation  of  rearing  him  in  infancy,  supporting  him 
in  old  age,  or  maintaining  his  family,  affords  no  data  for  es- 
timating the  profits  of  slave  labor  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  this  country,  and  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  character  and  value  of  slave  labor  in 
the  United  States,  would  ever  think  of  bringing  his  own 
slaves  here  with  any  view  to  profit,  much  less  would  he 
purchase  slaves  for  such  a  purpose.  Their  labor  he^e,  if 
they  could  be  ntained  as  slaves  among  peons  nearly  of  iheir 
own  color,  wotild  never  repay  the  cost  of  transportation, 
much  less  the  additional  purchase  money." 

We  have  thus  developed  the  real  objection  to 
acquiring  those  countries — it  is  that  they  cannot 
be  Americanized  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
blessed  land  which  God  has  given  us  must  first  be 
occupied,  our  population  brought  up  to  the  point 
of  exhausting  nearly  its  capacity  to  furnish  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  then  future  generations 
may  pour  over  into  these  Mexican  States,  and 
carrying  with  them  everywhere  churches  and 
schools,  lay  the  foundations  for  a  healthy  state  of 
society.  But  the  moral  desolation  which  exists 
in  Northern  Mexico  must  long  continue;  the  re- 
volting institution  of  peonage  will  remain;  a  few 
will  continue  rich,  and  the  multitude  poor;  igno- 
rance and  superstition  will  prevail  everywhere; 
and  I  am  free  to  say,  that  if  all  the  vices  which 
can  corrupt  the  human  heart,  and  all  the  qualities 
which  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  are  to  be 
"  annexed"  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  I  do  not  desire  to  belong  to 
ANY  SUCH  Union. 

9.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Executive  in  this  regard.  He  has 
wantonly  brought  this  war  on  the  country,  and 
has  prosecuted  it  during  his  good  pleasure,  and 
then  has  thrown  before  the  Senate  a  treaty  to 
which  there  are  objections  almost  insuperable,  and 
has  involved  that  honorable  body  in  the  dilemma 
of  choosing  between  a  bad  war  and  a  bad  treaty. 
How  can  the  Senate  possibly  act  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  treaty.'  If  it  be  the  case  of  a  bad 
treaty,  but  a  worse  war,   then  the  treaty  will  be 


ratified.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  the  case  of  a 
bad  war,  but  a  worse  treaty,  then  it  will  be  reject- 
ed. Is  it  to  be  endured,  that  a  President  of  the 
United  Slates  should  involve  his  country  in  a  dis- 
astrous war,  and  make  a  mischievous  treaty  to 
close  it,  and  then  say  to  the  Senate,  here  is  my 
war!  and  here  is  my  treaty!  with  the  manifold 
evils  of  both,  choose  ye  !  I  insist  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  will  prove  nothing  a.s  to  its  real 
merits.  He  has  forced  a  treaty  from  Mexico,  and 
he  rnay  force  (by  a  species  of  moral  duress)  a  rati- 
fication from  the  Senate.  So  that  we  have  here  a 
new  process  of  "  annexation."  Any  President 
can  "  annex"  all  Christendom  this  way,  and  yet 
the  Senate  entertain  the  utmost  repugnance  to  every 
part  of  the  process.  And  this  can  be  done,  nay, 
is  attempled  in  this  instance,  without  taking  the 
sense  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Why  was  ihe  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  (two  thirds  con- 
curring,) invested  with  the  power  of  making  (in 
the  form  of  a  treaty)  a  "supreme  law  of  the  land.'" 
It  was  because  we  had  in  the  ivvo-ihirds  vote  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  treaty  would  be  in  all 
respects  proper  and  right;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
treaty  pending  before  the  Senate,  he,  by  the  force 
of  intolerable  evils,  which  he  has  created,  and 
which  are  wholly  collateral  to  the  treaty  and  its 
merits,  so  far  as  acquisition  is  concerned,  may  con- 
strain a  ratification,  and  this  will  set  aside  the 
guarantee  referred  to.  We  may,  in  this  manner, 
have  annexation  when  everybody  detests  it,  merely 
to  gel  rid  of  a  war  which  we  detest  still  more. 

If,  then,  we  bring  into  view  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  developed  in  regard  to  the  cliaracterand 
resources  of  the  countries  comprised  in  the  treaty, 
and  connect  with  them  the  important  considera- 
tions which  so  obviously  arise  out  of  the  subject; 
the  question  arises,  what  have  we  gained  by  this 
war?  Have  we  obtained  any  real  indemnity  for 
the  vast  sacrifices  we  have  made  in  prosecuting  it.' 
Have  we  got  even  an  equivalent  for  the  claims  of 
our  citizens  existing  prior  to  the  war.'  Why 
should  we  now,  after  invading  many  parts  of  Mex- 
ico, after  seizing  all  her  seaports,  and  capturing  her 
only  fortress  and  her  principal  cities,  including  her 
metropolis,  to  say  nothing  of  seven  or  eight  of  her 
Slates,  back  out  of  the  contest  on  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  unless  the  Administration  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  war  is  vain  and  useless.'  But  even 
then,  why  should  we  pay  twenty  or  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars  for  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia, when  all  Louisiana  cost  us  only  fifteen 
millions,  out  of  which  we  l\^ve  already  carved  four 
large  States,  and  have  territory  left  for  several 
rnrii'e.'  Why  do  this,  when  we  gave  only  five  mil- 
lions for  Florida.'  I  insist  that  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Executive  in  this  regard  has  been  utterly  un- 
sound— highly  mischievous.  He  has  been  seek- 
ing indemnity  where  none  was  to  be  obtained! — 
in  making  reprisals  on  Mexico,  he  has  seized  what 
I  fear  will  prove  to  us  a  nest  of  vipers! 

Nevertheless,  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to 
delude  the  American  people  the  moment  the  treaty 
is  ratified. 

The  Administration  and  its  friends  will  be  on 
the  alert.  New  Mexico  and  California  will  be  rep- 
resented as  of  inestimable  value.  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  the  deserts  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
"  howling  desolation"  of  the  Great  Basin  should 
all  at  once  become  a  vast  domain  of  luxuriance, 
filled  with  extensive  forests  and  ever-smiling  prai- 
ries that  alternate  with  each  other,  garnished  with 
beautiful  lakes  and  extensive  rivers,  and  teeming* 
with  numberless  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  forms  of 
animal  life. 

The  importance  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
will  be  greatly  exaggerated.  The  commerce  of  all 
the  Indies  will,  in  imagination,  be  concentrated  at 
that  point,  and  disseminated  through  various  chan- 
nels all  over  the  Republic.  A  railroad  will  ascend 
the  steeps  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  iron  horse 
will  take  its  course  down  the  beautiful  (!)  Gila,  and 
across  the  desens  of  the  Colorado.  But  the  peo- 
ple will  soon  wake  up  to  the  stern  realities  of  the 
case,  and  will  becomeconvinced  that  the  lives  of  any 
half  a  dozen  such  men  as  Ringgold,  Brown,  Cross, 
McKee,  Clay,  and  Hardin  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  benefits  we  can  derive  from  these  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  apparent  that  we  have  extorted  a  bar- 
o-ain  from  Mexico  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
cheated  ourselves! 
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Return  of  Santa  Anna — Mr.  Hoot. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


RETURN  OP  SANTA  ANNA. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  M.   ROOT, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  15,  1848. 
The  House  liaving  under  consideration  the  Message  of  t!»e 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  documents  in 
relation  to  the  return  of  Sania  Anna  and  Paredes  to  Mexico, 
and  refiisins  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  Instructions 
given  to  Mr.  Slidell  when  Minister  to  Mexico — 

Mr.  ROOT  said,  that  in  the  remarks  wliich  he 
was  about  to  submit  to  the  House,  he  should- have 
very  little  to  say  of  the  past — not  that  it  would  not 
furnish  topics  of  discourse  worthy  their  attention, 
but  there  was  more  than  enough  in  tlie  present 
and  the  future  to  occupy  all  the  time  and  thouglit 
he  could  command  here.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary, if  he  were  to  allude  to  the  war,  to  speak  of 
the  relation  in  which  lie  had  always  stood  towards 
it;  and  it  seemed  to  him  too  late  for  one  of  the 
"fourteen"  to  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  causes, 
the  objects,  or  the  paternity  of  this  war.  That 
question  had  been  decided;  the  character  of  this 
war  had  been  fixed;  and,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Stanton]  yesterday  invited  them 
to  enter  into  another  discussion,  he  |)laced  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  the  retained  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent moving  for  a  new  trial.  This  motion  must 
be  denied.  The  country,  as  well  as  this  House, 
had  passed  upon  that  issue,  and  history  liad  given 
her  jud^rment,  from  which  there  could  be  no  ap- 
peal. The  war  M'as  unnecessarily  and  unconsti- 
tutionally commenced  by  the  President.  Still,  the 
remarks  of  that  gentleman  made  it  proper  for  him 
lo  allude  to  a  matter  of  which  he  supposed  the 
author  at  least  was  ashamed  by  this  time,  viz:  the 
"aid  and  comfort"  insinuation.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  said  he  would  not  make  use  of  that 
term;  that  he  would  not  employ  these  words  to 
express  his  idea.  It  was  theu-ords  that  constituted 
the  offensive  part  of  it.  Who  that  had  ever  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  definition  of 
treason,  did  not  know  that  these  words  were  stu- 
diously selected  and  employed  by  the  President  to 
intimate,  sneakingl_v  to  insinuate,  a  charge  that  he 
dare  )iot  openly  make.  He  did  not  know  whose 
idea  it  was  to  employ  this  language,  but  one  would 
infer  that  the  man  who  used  these  words  had  taken 
counsel  before  he  published  them.  It  was  very 
much  like  a  man  who  should  sit  down  to  write  an 
article  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  another,  and 
before  he  jiublished  iP,  should  go  to  see  his  attor- 
ney, and  ask  whether  an  action  for  libel  would  lie 
for  it.  Yes,  there  was  counsel  ready  at  hand  for 
the  President,  and  we  might  suppose  him  calling 
his  cabinet  together,  constituted  almost  entirely, 
perhaps  entirely,  of  lawyers,  and  inquiring  first  of 
his  Attorney  General:  "Clifford,  now  you  know 
law,  what  say  you  to  putting  in  'aid  and  comfort' 
here.'  Can  they  lake  advantasie  of  it.'"  "Well, 
I  guess  not  "  "  Well,  it  is  a  little  in  your  line,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  War;  you  have  been  a  Judge,  what 
say  you  to  it.'"  "  Why,  they  cannot  do  anything 
with  it,  unless  they  patch,  it."  [Laughter.]  Who- 
ever advised  to  this,  it  was,  he  repeated,  the  pre- 
cise technical  words  employed  that  constituted 
the  offence — that  constituted  the  littleness  of  the 
thins. 

He  did  not  object  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  man,  uttering  what  bethinks. 
^  He  was  willing  for  him  to  speak  out,  as  he  meant 
to  do  himself;  but  while  the  President  speaks  on 
this  subject,  or  any  other,  let  him  not  speak  in 
terms  that  seem  to  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  allow 
him  to  pretend  afterwards  that  he  meant  some- 
thing else.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Stanton]  disclaimed  the  use  of  these  words,  but 
says  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  discussions 
taking  place  here  do  assist  the  Mexican  cause. 
Well,  here  was  a  cognovit;  here  was  a  confession 
that  the  Mexican  war  was  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
represented  to  be  by  its  most  decided  opponent. 
The  gentleman  did  not  say  that  there  had  been 
more  than  fair  discussion  here,  and  yet  he  asserted 
that  these  discussions  were  calculated  to  nerve  the 
arms  of  the  Mexicans.  Now,  what  sort  of  a  war 
must  that  be  that  cannot  be  spoken  of  here  as  it 
deserves,  without  its  discussion  aiding  and  com- 
forting the  enemy,  and  nerving  the  enemy 's*arm? 


Is  it  not  so.'  Did  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
pretend  that  there  had  been  any  licentiousness  in 
the  discussions  here.'  Will  he  charge  that.'  Will 
he  charge  tiiat  there  has  been  more  than  an  honest 
utterance  of  opinion.'  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
makes  any  such  charge;  and  yet  a  statement  of 
the  causes  for  which  the  war  was  commenced,  and 
the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  he 
represents  as  calculated  to  nerve  the  arm  of  Mex- 
ico. Well,  then,  we  had  better  keep  out  of  wars 
and  quarrels,  if  to  speak  the  truth  of  them  is  to 
nerve  the  arm  of  the  enemy.  The  character  of 
this  war,  whether  it  is  to  be  terminated  by  the 
treaty  or  not,  has  changed  very  much  since  it  was 
commenced.  It  is  now  impossible  to  have  an 
active  war  with  Mexico.  Mexico,  in  her  national 
capacitj',  is  completely  subdued.  She  can  make 
no  more  national,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,  governmental  resistance.  She  has  exhaust- 
ed all  her  strength,  and  is  now  lying  at  our  mercy. 
We  may  make  what  disposition  of  her  we  please, 
in  spite  of  her  Government,  or  any  government 
she  may  have.  She  can  do  nothing  inore  under 
any  national  form  of  resistance.  I  know  that  we 
have  technically  recognized  her  national  existence; 
at  least  it  is  said  so.  It  is  said  that  we  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  her.  But  what  kind  of  a 
treaty — and  how  has  it  been  made.'  It  is  the 
strangest  of  all  treaties,  and  the  parties  to  it  are  the 
strangest  of  all  parties.  Why,  our  President  has 
had  the  management  of  both  sides.  He  has,  by 
his  agents,  actually  appointed  a  government  for 
the  enemy,  and  selected  such  men  as  they  thought 
they  could  liest  treat  with;  and  it  is  not  denied, 
but  admitted,  that  they  have  bribed  the  Mexican 
Government  so  appointed  by  ours  to  do  what  they 
desire  to  have  done.  Well,  it  would  really  seem, 
then,  that  we  ought  to  drive  a  pretty  good  bargain 
when  we  conduct  it  oursaJves  on  one  side,  and 
appoint  the  agents  to  act  for  our  adversary;  more 
especially  when  we  have  not  only  selected  the  men 
to  act  for  the  Mexicans,  but  go  with  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  our  hands  with  which  to  bribe  those 
with  whom  we  treat;  and  further  still,  when,  to 
make  it  more  secure  on  our  part,  we  have  an  armed 
force  ready  at  hand  to  awe  the  Mexican  people 
into  submission. 

This  peace,  if  there  be  a  peace,  or  if  a  peace  is 
to  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  has  been  managed  much 
as  the  war  has  been.  We  not  only  appointed  gen- 
erals for  our  own  army,  bitt  for  the  army  of  the 
enemy  likewise.  Yes,  we  imported  them.  This 
war,  then,  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
says  is  so  glorious  to  us,  ought  at  least  to  be 
successful,  wlien  we  conduct  both  sides  of  it; 
the  peace,  too,  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  when 
we  Jiave  the  management  of  both  sides  of  the  con- 
cern. 

But  there  is  another  thing  common  to  the  com- 
mencement both  of  this  war  and  this  peace.     The 
war  was  commenced  by  the  President  unnecessa- 
rily and  unconstitutionally.     He  had  no  authority 
to  commence  hostilities;  and  the  treaty  of  peace, 
about  which  we   have  heard  so   much,  has,  as  it 
'  should  seem,  been  negotiated  by  a  man — oh,  no, 
by  a  diplomatic  minister — after  his  authority  had 
"lieen  revoked;  and  I  must  confess  that  it  seems  fit- 
ting that  a  war  commenced  by  the  President,  with- 
out authority,  should  be  concluded  by  a  peace  ne- 
i  gotiated  by  a  minister  after  his  authority  has  been 
:  revoked;  and  yet  history  is  going  to  tell  much  to 
I  the  advantage  of  this  Administration,  says  the  gen- 
t  tleman  from  Tennessee.     If  novelty  in  conducting 
a  war,  or  procuring  a  peace,  be   any  merit,   this 
Administration  can  claim  a  great  deal,  and  history 
'  will  do  it  full  justice,  I  hope,  in  this  respect. 
!       But,  sir,  it  IS  understood  here,  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  this  Mexican  Government,  which  we 
have  elected   for  the  Mexican   nation,  and  which 
we  bribe  with  our  money  and  sustain  by  our  armed 
I  forces  in  Mexico,  tumbling  down  when  we  let  go 
of  it.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the 
Mexican  people,  by  whom  it  was  not  chosen,  will 
repudiate  it  when  we  cea.se  to  overawe  them  with 
our  army.     Well,  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own,  how 
that  will  be  managed.  There  will  not  be  found  many 
members  of  that  Government  in  Mexico  when  our 
army  shall  have  been  withdrawn.  And  suppose  the 
Mexicans  should  repudiate  tlieir  government  the 
moment  the  treaty  is  ratified,  they  cannot  get  ahead 
of  our  President  on  that  tack,  for  he  has  already 
:  repudiated  Mr.  Trist.     He  says  Mr.  Trist  had  no 


authority,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency 
whether  the  treaty  he  has  negotiated  shall  be  con- 
sidered good  or  bad  diplomacy,  binding  or  not  on 
the  United  States.  Was  there  ever  such  an  affair 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  before.'  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  of  the  Government  of  a  great  nation  putting 
itself  in  such  a  position  before?  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  of  a  nation  boasting  of  being  the  descendants 
of  the  Angio-Sa.xons — for  we  excuse  and  make  a 
merit  of  our  land  robberies  by  saying  we  have 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  our  veins;  our  ancestors 
were  land  robbers,  and  we  cannot  help  it — placing 
itself  in  a  position  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  such  men  as  Slidell  and  Trist,  "  Buck" 
and  Polk.'  The  Anglo-Saxon  raCe  resorting  to 
such  instrumentalities  and  to  such  disgraceful 
tricks!  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before? 
The  Anglo-Saxons  did  things  in  a  different  way; 
reckless  of  the  rights  of  others  they  were,  cer- 
tainly; but  there  was  no  skulking  about  them. 
What  they  took  they  took  with  the  strong  hand 
and  the  plain  word.  We  have  improved  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  or  we  have  less  of  it  than  we 
claim.  It  may  turn  out  that  there  is  something 
more  in  this  diplomacy  than  we  are  informed  of 
by  the  President.  We  have  sent  a  commissioner, 
it  appears,  with  the  powers  of  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, part  of  whose  business,  I  suppose,  will 
be  to  catch  Trist  and  send  him  home.  [Laughter.] 
I  should  like  to  see  the  first  meeting  between  those 
two  high  functionaries.  We  may  imagine  our 
new  minister,  who  is  a  frank  fellow,  in  his  easiest 
manner,  coming  up  to  Trist  and  saying,  "  Holloa, 
my  old  boy,  what  have  you  been  about.'  You 
cannot  answer 'Back's'  letters  until  you  have  more 
time,  and  the  President  must  wait  until  you  have 
disposed  of  some  more  important  business,  eh! 
You  have  been  raising  the  very  devil  here,  and  I 
have  come' out  to  reijulate  things."  "Tut,  tut, 
Sevier;  no  nonsense.  Let's  take  adrink."  [Laugh- 
ter.] But,  what  else  says  Mr.  Trist?  Why, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  taking  out  a 
paper,  he  says,  "Look- here;  do  you  know  that 
handwriting?  These  are  my  secret  instructions; 
read  them.  Now  don't  you  feel  foolish;  you  look 
so.  The  sooner  you  go  home  the  better  for  all  of 
us.  [Laughter.]  1  have  not  been  here  without 
my  papers.  This  is  all  understood  between  the 
President  and  me,  and  you  have  been  humbug- 
ged." "But  eighteen  thousand  dollars  don't  grow 
on  every  bush."     [Renewed  laughter.] 

Now  he  (Mr.  R.)  would  not  suspect  this  of  some 
Administrations  that  we  have  had,  but  it  was  very 
much  like  some  things  done  by  the  present  one. 
The  House  would  remember  that  Captain  Gillespie 
was  sent  out  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
he,  too,  had  secret  instructions  about  the  course  to 
be  pursued  to  revolutionize  California  long  before 
the  war  commenced.  He  need  say  no  more  on 
that  head. 

Of  the  treaty  he  knew  nothing,  except  what  was 
or  might  be  known  by  every  other  member  of  the 
House.  But  it  seemed  to  be  no  secret.  All  the 
Administration  papers  were  publishing  it  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  J^^ew  York  Herald  was  out  with 
the  treaty,  giving  all  its  details  and  the  proceedings 
upon  it  in  Executive  session  of  the  Senate — whether 
correct  or  not,  he  did  not  know.  But,  from  what 
the  Union  said,  and  what  was  said  by  Democratic 
members  here,  they  might  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  it  was.  Well,  what  is  it?  Why,  it  is 
just  what  Mr.  Polk  wishes  to  have  it,  of  course, 
and  what  his  party  will  assent  to.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it  but  a  piece  of  land  jobbing,  and  a  poor 
speculation  at  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Polk  had 
the  arrangernent  of  both  sides  of  the  bargain.  Fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars  and  the  Mexican  claims 
into  the  bargain — making  some  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  in  all,  was  to  be  paid  to  owr  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, besides  the  three  millions  of  dollars  pock- 
et-money given  to  Mr. Trist.  Twenty-three  millions 
of  dollars  in  round  numbers,  subject  to  some  de- 
duction on  account  of  what  we  may  save  by  screw- 
ing down  Mexican  claims.  Same  of  those  claims 
certainly  were  objectionable.  There  was  the  one 
for  porter;  he  objected  to  that.  [Laughter.]  And 
the  brandy;  that  was  too  strong  for  him.  [Re- 
newed laughter.]  Then  there  was  the  one  of  the 
man  who  lost  so  much  by  not  getting  land  under  his 
.  contract  with  Mexico,  which  he  thought  a  little 
queer.  For  all  these  things  there  should  be  deduc- 
tions made.   But  when  would  this  Government  pay 
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the  bona  fide  Mexican  claims  ?  About  the  same  time 
it  paid  those  for  French  spoliations.  These  Mexican 
ch\im-holders>  have  been  among  the  most  noisy  of 
the  advocates  of  the  war,  and  now  that  their  claims 
were  done  for  he  wisiied  them  joy.  [Laughter.] 
They  will  have  to  wait  until  we  get  appropriations 
fortheimprovement  of  rivers  ar)d  harbors.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Something  handsome  may  be  saved  on  these 
claims  yet;  and -what  were  we  to  have  for  all  this 
money }  First  and  foremost,  we  are  to  have  Texas 
made  about  three  times  as  large  as  she  was  when 
admitted  into  the  Union.  This  was  the  great  and 
almost  the  sole  consideration;  for,  as  to  the  barren 
mountains  and  arid  plains,  rattlesnakes  and  Ca- 
manches,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
residue  of  our  new  acquisitions,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve the  President  would  give  much  for  them.  If 
they  did  not  set  high  value  on  the  additions  to 
Texas,  they  would  get  a  small  return  for  their 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  But  it  might  be  asked 
why,  if  the  President  could  make  just  such  a  treaty 
as  he  desired,  he  should  take  this  territory,  which 
was  of  so  little  value,  and  pay  so  high  a  price  for 
it.'  The  Mexican  officers  are  sharp  at  a  bargain, 
and,  though  they  can  no  longer  resist  our  arms, 
the  President  could  iiot  make  them  treat  except  on 
their  own  terms.  They  exacted  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  any  kind  of  a  treaty,  and  in  that  they 
did. well,  for  they  would  have  to  expatriate  them- 
selves as  soon  as  the  business  was  concluded.  They 
knew  Mexico  would  be  too  hot  for  them  as  soon 
as  the  American  army  was  withdrawn. 

[Here  a  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walker,  his  Private 
Secretary.] 

Mr.  ROOT  resumed.  He  was  saying  that  the 
reason  why  so  much  money  had  to  be  paid  was, 
that  before  they  haxl  bribed  these  Mexicans  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  could  not  obtain  a  treaty  at  all. 
We  could  not  get  them  to  treat  unless  we  paid 
them  such  a  price  as  would  be  a  sufficient  consid- 
eration for  abandoning  their  homes  and  friends 
forever,  and  flying  from  their  country.  But  is 
there  not  some  good  land  in  this  large  extent  of 
territory.'  Oh,  yes;  but  we  gel  none  of  it.  All 
the  land  of  any  value  in  the  territory  to  be  ceded, 
if  It  was  represented  truly  to  Mr.  R.  by  those  who 
ought  to  know,  has  been  granted  away  years  and 
years  ago;  and  if  we  respect  national  law  or  pri- 
vate rights,  we  shall  not  get  the  right  of  soil  to 
any  of  it.  Dominion  over  it  we  may  have,  but 
our  land  office  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Sir,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  mere  naked  dominion  over  the 
country  and  the  people  thai  occupy  it  that  we  shall 
get.  Why,  then,  take  it  at  all?  Why,  because 
the  President  knows  perfectly  well,  that  after  all 
the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  that  he  has 
put  the  country  to,  he  must  have  something  to 
show  for  it,  if  he  concludes  a  peace.  And,  sir,  he 
must  conclude  a  peace  if  possible,  for  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  carry  on  the  war  on  tick  much 
lor)ger,  and  that  the  country  woii'd  not  submit  lo 
be  taxed  now  to  carry  it  on.  But  why  not  take 
the  whole  territory  of  Mexico.'  We  might  as 
easily  get  the  whole  as  part.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
He  did  not  want  the  Mexican  people.  He  wanted 
as  iew  of  them  as  he  could  get,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, this  President  of  ours  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  the  peculiar  institutions  of  a  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  and  he  knows  he  could  not 
extend  .slavery  over  the  whole  of  Mexico  at  once. 
There  was  another  reason  still.  It  was,  that  from 
the  moment  he  took  a  part,  the  ultimate  acquisi- 
tion of  the  whole  will  be  inevitable.  Yes,  take  a 
part,  and  the  fate  of  Mexico  is  sealed.  You  will 
have  the  whole  whenever  it  shall  be  expedient  for 
the  slaveholders  to  take  it;  for  we  can  have  a  new 
quarrel  at  any  time  we  desire  it.  The  President 
takes  only  part  now,  I  repeat,  because  at  this  time 
he  does  not  want  the  Mexican  people;  for  though 
national  resistance  is  no  longer  practicable  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  re- 
duced the  people  to  acquiescence  in  your  dominion. 
The  Mexican  people  will  not  submit  to  your  do- 
minion; they  hate  us,  and  we  shall  hate  them  when 
we  thoroughly  know  them.  We  are  now  to  take 
all  the  desert  country  that  borders  their  country 
and  ours,  and  we  thus  bring  the  slaves  of  the  South 
in  contact  with  the  debased  people  of  Mexico,  and 
new  wars  would  be  the  consequence,  as  surely  as 
they  were  with  the  Cherokees  and  Seminoles.  It 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  this  is  well  understood 


by  the  Administration.     Look  at  the  treaty,  and 
they  would    see    it   contemplated  the  renewal  of  ' 
hostilities,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  emer-  j 
gency.  i 

He  looked  upon  this  as  but  the  beginning  of 
this  land  robbing.  He  was  opposed  to  the  acqui-  j 
sition  of  any  territory.  He  believed  we  should, 
in  one  form  or  another,  certainly  get  a  portion  of  I 
it  now;  but  he  should  resist  as  long  as  resistance  1 
was  practicable.  This,  however,  he  would  say,  [ 
if  you  take  as  much  as  is  provided  for  by  this 
treaty,  you  had  belter  go  on,  and  take  the  whole  [ 
at  once,  and  have  done  with  it;  for  the  whole  of  j 
Mexico  is  not  worth  one  war.  If  you  are  deter-  j 
mined  to  turn  robbers,  take  the  gain  as  well  as 
the  guilt  of  robbery.  If  we  are  to  sacrifice  our 
fair  fame  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  do  not 
let  us  do  it  for  nothing.  I  submit  to  gentlemen  on 
all  sides,  if  it  is  not  better,  since  we  are  ultimately 
to  have  the  whole,  to  take  it  all  now,  while  our 
hand  is  in,  and  thus  obtain,  by  leaving  nothing  to 
quarrel  about,  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future."  That  was  the  professed  object  of 
the  President,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
"Indemnity  for  the  past!"  Where  are  we  to  get 
indemnity  forthe  hundred  millions  of  dollars  squan- 
dered in  this  accursed  war.'  Where  are  we  to  get 
indemnity  for  the  thousands  of  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens which  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war.'  Will 
this  new  acquisition  of  territory  indemnify  us  for 
all  this.'  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Polk;  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority  on  this  floor; 
but  where  shall  the  widow  look  for  her  indemnity.' 
Where  shall  the  mother,  made  childless  by  this 
war,  look  for  her  indemnity.'  Where  shall  the 
orphan  children,  whose  fathers  have  fallen  in  battle, 
or  by  disease  in  that  distant  land,  look  for  their 
indemnity.'  Can  any  of  these  new  acquisitions 
under  this  treaty  indemnify  them.'  Oh,  sir,  these 
are  things  of  which  our  Government  seems  to  lose 
sight.  "  Indemnity  for  the  past!"  What  kind  of 
indemnity  can  be  obtained  for  the  fiast.'  It  does 
seem  to  me,  si.'-,  that,  in  all  this  bloody  business, 
the  men  who  have  been  the  most  active  in  it  have 
only  regarded  this  war  in  relation  to  the  effect  it  is 
likely  to  have  on  future  elections;  and  they  have 
not  once  thought  how  it  will  be  regarded  by  the 
Judge  of  all.  And,  when  I  think  of  these  things, 
I  thank  my  God,  humbly  thank  him,  that  he  gave 
me  the  nerve  and  the  firmness  to  stand  up  here  in 
my  place,  and  say  "  no"  first,  "  no"  last,  and  "no" 
at  all  times,  on  every  measure  designed  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  accursed  war.  And,  sir,  I 
rejoice  that,  when  I  approach  the  last  agony  of 
earth,  whatever  other  guilt  may  press  me  down, 
none  of  the  victims  of  this  war  can  meet  me,  and 
eay — 

"  Let  my  fate  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow." 

Sir,  what  will  Congress  have  to  do  with  this  ter- 
ritory when  we  shall  have  acquired  it.'  Some  sort 
of  government  must  be  provided  for  it,  of  course; 
but  the  difficulty  will  be  to  determine  what  sort  of 
a  government  it  shall  be.  Old-fashioned  statesmen 
would  think  the  Constitution  settled  that  question, 
but  they  are  green.  [Laughter.]  They  are  not  up 
to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  day.  It  was  not 
settled  whether  the  government  should  be  civil  or 
military.  There  were  a  good  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  military  government.  In  old  times  law- 
givers required  previous  training  and  experience — 
some  knowledge  of  what  was  called  the  science  of 
government;  they  had  been  sent  to  school  in  their 
youth,  and  had  been  diligent  in  study  in  maturer 
years,  and  even  in  their  old  age.  Even  then  there 
might  be  found  some  who  confessed  to  some  doubts, 
and  distrusted  their  own  judgment.  But  not  so  with 
your  military  ruler.  All  that  is  wanted  in  his  case 
is  to  clap  epaulets  on  his  shoulders  and  moustache 
on  his  lip,  and  you  have  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon,  in 
full  uniform.  [Laughter.]  And  the  way  they  man- 
age aflfairs  is  a  caution.  Why,  they  will  legislate 
for  a  whole  province  in  one  evening,  over  the  bot- 
tle; and  then,  as  to  the  judicature,  they  will  settle 
that  over  a  pipe  in  the  morning.  The  way  they 
dispose  of  their  criminal  docket^and  1  believe  they 
have  no  other  in  their  courts — is  truly  admirable. 
From  the  highest  crime — from  high  treason  against 
the  United  States  in  Mexico,  down  to  killing  a 
Mexican  babe,  complaint,  trial,  and  execution,  all 
is  done  in  one  day.  Error  is  impossible  with 
them;  doubts  never  embarrass  them.  They  act 
with  a  promptitude  that  ought  to  excite  more  at- 


tention here  at  home  than  it  appeared  to  do.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  a  civil  government,  then,  in  that 
case„we  here  may  have  something  to  say  about  it; 
then  we  might  interfere. 

The  time  had  been  when  we  had  something  to 
say  on  the  question  whether  we  would  or  would 
not  have  territory;  and  iPthat  questio)i  could  nov/ 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  he  really  believed  they 
would  say:  "Let  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  alone 
— avoid  that  leprosy."  But  they  have  given  the 
control  over  the  subject  to  you;  and  you,  sir,  have 
surrendered  it  to  the  Executive,  and  even  now  are 
granting  him  all  the  money  he  asks  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  not  yours.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Stanton]  yesterday  taunted  members  on  this 
floor  with  being  professedly  opposed  to  the  war  and 
the  conquest  of  Mexican  territory,  and  yet  giving 
the  President  everything  he  asked  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Thank  God,  that  shot  did  not  hit  me  at  all — 
I  vote  as  I  talk.  But  to  proceed.  The  President 
might  soon  communicate  to  them  the  fact  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  territory,  and  then  they 
might  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  to 
report  a  plan  for  a  territorial  government  over 
it. 

Now,  whatever  form  of  government  shall  be  de- 
cided upon,  there  is  one  little  extract  from  the  old 
ordinance  of  1787 — one  little  proviso,  which  certain 
of  us  wish  to  put  into  it,  just  to  please  our  constit- 
uents and  ourselves — something  to  exclude  slavery 
from  that  territory  as  it  was  excluded  from  the  old 
Northwest  Territory;  and,  what  is  more,  we  mean 
to  have  it  in  if  we  can  put  it  there.  There  can  be 
no  surprise,  no  unfairness,  in  this;  there  has  been 
no  concealment  of  our  purpose.  More  than  eigh- 
teen months  since  we  told  you  that  we  were  op- 
posed to  any  acquisition  of  lerritoiy  ;  that  we 
would  do  all  we  could  to  keep  it  out,  and  some  of 
you  promised  to  help  us,  as  you  well  remember; 
but  we  also  told  you,  that  if  you  did  bring  in  ter- 
ritory, we  would  do  our  best  to  restrain  slavery 
from  entering  it.  You  know  that  we  have  entreat- 
ed, implored  you,  as  you  loved  the  Union,  to  let 
this  cup  pass  from  us;  but  you  would  not  listen — 
you  thought  we  were  not  in  earnest.  We  have 
never  interfered  with  slavery  in  the  States;  but 
when  you  make  it  a  national  afl'air,  when  it  be- 
comes one  of  your  national  enterprises  to  carry 
slavery  into  territory  now  free,  then  we  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it,  and  I  trust  we  will  show  yoti 
that  we  have  something  to  do  with  it.  We  say 
this  in  all  good  humor,  but  be  assured  we  say  it  in 
earnest.  You  manage  your  side  very  well,  and 
you  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  hope  we  of  the 
North  shall  learn  to  act  as  wisely  as  you  Southern 
gentlemen  do.  We  make  no  complaint  of  your 
doine:  your  best  to  accomplish  that  which  you 
consider  to  be  your  i^ight,  and  we  do  not  sus- 
pect you  of  thinking  that  we  are  doing  more  tlian 
we  believe  to  be  right  to  defeat  you.  If  you  do, 
we  cannot  help  it.  This  acquisition  of  Mexican 
territory  in  one  form  or  another  is  inevitable,  and 
so  is  the  strife  between  slavery  and  anti-slavery — 
free  States  and  slave  States — North  and  South.  It 
cannot  be  avoided;  it  must  come;  aye,  it  has  come. 
The  note  of  alarm  has  been  sounded  at  the  North. 
And  unless  I  mistake  the  Pilgrim  stock,  you  will 
find  Noi'thern  obstinacy  full  a  match  foryourSouth- 
ern  chivalry.  You  have  got  into  the  field  first; 
you  come  better  arrayed;  but  Jonathan  can  wake 
up;  only  give  him  time;  and  when  he  does,  he 
will  give  you  a  lively  tune,  sir.  We  have  no  time 
to  waste  in  discussion.  Our  minds  are  made  up, 
and  we  are  prepared  for  hard  words — such  as  fa- 
natics, incendiaries,  hypocrites,  &c.  So,  sort  your 
vocabulary  to  suit  yourselves,  and  we  will  take  all 
in  perfect  good  nature.  We  shall  keep  aloof  fi'om 
all  personal  animosity;  and  when  all  is  o\tr,  and 
we  have  learned  who  is  right  and  who  wrong,  and 
where  the  error  commenced,  we  will  come  togeth- 
er, if  you  please,  like  brethren,  as  we  were  be- 
fore. 

Sir,  the  business  of  President-making  is  one 
that  I  do  not  engage  in.  I  have  no  more  authority 
to  do  so  than  any  other  citizen  of  my  Congres- 
sional district;  but  I  am  very  free  to  give  you  my 
opinions  on  this  question,  and  how  it  will  afl^ect 
the  politics  of  the  free  States,  and  how  that  may 
incidentally  aifect  the  Presidential  election.  The 
South,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  not  vole  for  any  man 
who  is  in  favor  of  the  anti-slavery  proviso.  That 
we  understand;  they  have  told  us  so  frankly  and 
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in  a  good  spirit,  witliout  any  apparent  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  us.  Tiiey  have  told  us  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  them;  and  that,  sir,  is  rijht. 
I  mean  to  do  the  same  by  the  South;  I  mean  to 
give  them  my  opinions,  and  they  may  jud^e  of 
their  value.  We  will  vote  for  no  man  who  is  not 
in  favor  of  that  proviso.  Any  man  who  doubts 
the  constitutional  rio;ht  to  put  in  such  a  proviso, 
or  doubts  the  expediency  of  it,  cannot  have  the 
vote  of  the  North.  I  do  not  know  but  the  Loco- 
focos  may  give  their  votes  for  such  a  man;  but  the 
men  of  the  South  may  rest  assured  that  no  Whig 
can  get  the  vote  of  a  single  free  State,  unless  he 
will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
viso at  this  time;  and  all  your  old  funky  politicians, 
who  have  been  here  for  the  last  three  months  talk- 
ing about  reconciling  existino;  differences,  and  fig- 
uring out  majorities  for  candidates  who  are  to  run, 
uncommitted  or  committed  against  the  proviso, 
deceive  you,  as  they  deceive  themselves.  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  avojd  this  issue.  I  have  stood 
by  the  "no-territory"  issue  as  long  as  there  was 
any  chance  of  success;  but  it  is  an  obsolete  idea 
now.  I  know  my  friends  here  tell  me  they  are 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  opposed  to  the  war  too;  but  they 
vote  for  appropriations  to  carry  it  on,  while  they 
know  it  is  prosecuted  for  nothing,  and  can  end  in 
nothing,  but  the  acquisition  of  territory,  whether 
the  treaty  be  ratified  or  not. 

Sir,  we  have  no  idea  of  being  humbugged  on 
this  question,  and  I  would  advise  Southern  gentle- 
men to  be  particularly  careful  that  they  are  not.  I 
know  this  is  their  affair,  and  not  mine;  but  my 
kindness  and  respect  for  those  gentlemen  induce 
me  to  make  a  single  suggestion  to  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  a  set  of  northern 
dough-faces  aspiring  to  the  Presidency,  who  are 
in  the  market,  bidding  for  southern  votes  by  repu- 
diating the  proviso.  There  is  not  one  of  these,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  has  at  some  time  professed  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Some  of 
them  on  the  Missouri  question,  and  others  still 
more  recently.  One  lately  officiated  as  engrossing 
clerk  of  the  proviso  in  his  own  State,  as  charged 
in  the  newspapers,  and  not  contradicted,  .so  far  as 
I  have  seen.  However  that  may  be,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  he  has  within  the  last  two  years  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  favor  of  the  proviso  to  the  two  mil- 
lion bill  as  it  passed  the  House  at  the  first  session 
of  the  last  Congress.  Now,  sir,  I  can  respect  a 
man  who  was  born  and  educated  and  resides  in  the 
midst  of  slavery,  though  he  be  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing that  institution  into  our  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory; and  when  he  claims  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
slaveholders  to  carry  and  hold  their  slaves  there, 
though  I  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  I  can  believe 
him  sincere  and  honest.  But  for  a  man  born, 
educated,  and  residing  in  a  free  State,  and  profess- 
ing anti-slavery  sentiments,  to  chop  about  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  and  pander  to  the  slave  power 
in  the  miserable  hope  of  political  advancement,  is 
to  deserve  the  name  by  which  he  should  ever  after 
be  known,  doughface.  Judas  Iscariot  was  a  gen- 
tleman compared  with  such  a  man,  because,  when 
he  had  reflected  on  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  he 
had  the  grace  to  go  out  and  hang  himself.  I  con- 
fess I  think  these  dough-faces  are  also  committing 
suicide,  but  they  deserve  no  credit  for  it,  because 
they  do  not  intend  it.  They  think  they  are  taking 
the  political  balsam  of  life. 

Since  we  cannot  avoid  this  sectional  strife,  let 
us  carry  it  on  like  gentlemen.  Let  us  bring  out 
gentlemen  for  our  candidates,  who  will  fairly  rep- 
resent our  respective  principles.  Let  us  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  traitors  but  to  punish  them,  on 
either  side.  It  would  not  only  deprive  you  of  your 
self-respect,  but  it  would  be  bad  policy  for  you  to 
take  up  a  dough-face  for  your  candidate.  If  you 
were  to  elect  such  a  man,  he  would  cheat  you  be- 
fore you  were  done  with  him.  Be  sure  of  that. 
You  can  put  no  trust  in  the  do^s..  They  have 
been  telling  the  northern  people  all  along  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  exten.sion  of  slavery,  and  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  they  told  the  truth  then  as  that 
they  do  now.  But  you  cannot  elect  one  of  these 
men  half  as  easily  as  you  can  one  of  your  own, 
who  is  a  gentleman.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
try  the  experiment.  Set  up  a  dough-face  for  your 
candidate,  and  if  the  northern  voters  do  not  whip 
the  dust  out  of  his  jacket,  I  will  confess  my  error. 
I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  people  as  to  be- 


lieve that  you  cannot  unite  them  on  any  candidate 
but  a  gentleman,  and  if  this  be  so,  they  certainly 
will  not  unite  on  a  dough-face. 

We  shall  try  hard  to  unite  at  the  North,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  a  union  of  all 
but  the  dou^h-faces,  and  them  we  will  not  have 
with  us.  They  belong  to  you,  and  you  may 
brand  them  and  take  them  away  as  soon  as  you 
please. 

We  have  a  great  many  discordant  materials  at 
the  North,  I  know;  but  you  are  fast  teaching  us  to 
drop  our  differences  until  this  question  is  decided. 
For  myself,  I  freely  declare,  that  although  I  am 
and  have  ever  been  a  Whig  of  the  strictest  sect, 
yet,  while  this  question  is  pendins;,  any  gentleman 
of  good  private  character,  intelligence,  and  hon- 
esty, and  who  is  out  and  out  for  the  anti-slavery 
proviso,  will  do  for  my  candidate.  After  this 
issue  is  disposed  of,  we  will  go  back  to  the  old 
ones. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  a  few  words  for  different 
classes  of  men  in  my  own  district,  and  in  the  free 
States  generally. 

The  old  Whig  guard  are  all  ready.  Those  of 
the  tribes  of  Hurons  and  Eries  are  taking  the  war 
path,  and  the  Medinas  and  Lorain  Sweepers  have 
been  out  a  year.  Let  them  all  trust  in  God,  and 
keep  their  powder  dry. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  the  Liberty  men  to  show 
whether  they  are  sincere  in  their  professions.  We 
want  them  to  look  after  the  "chi\alry"  in  particu- 
lar, for  they  are  brethren,  and  ouf;ht  to  know  each 
other  better.  Both  are  in  favor  of  extendini^  the 
area  of  freedom.  One  goes  for  making  the  Mexi- 
cans free  against  their  v/ill;  the  other  for  carrying 
lilierty  to  all  the  sons  of  the  South,  of  every  shade 
of  color,  by  every  constitutional  means.  Each 
thinks  the  National  Government  has  something  to 
do  with  slavery;  each  can  find  in  the  Constitution 
authority  to  do  just  what  they  desire  to  have  done, 
and  no  more;  and  each  distrusts  everything  on  the 
other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

I  know  these  Liberty  men  pretty  well.  T  repre- 
sent more  of  them,  perhaps,  than  any  gentleman 
here.  There  are  many  good  men  among  them, 
though  as  politicians  I  have  little  reason  to  love 
them,  for  they  all  vote  against  me.  I  am  too  pro- 
slavery  for  them,  for  on  some  questions  I  vote  on 
the  same  side  with  some  slaveholders. 

And  now  for  the  Barnburners  or  Locofoco  anti- 
slavery  men.  You  have  all  the  time  been  keen 
for  this  war,  and  professed  to  be  keen  for  the 
proviso.  You  know  that  you  have  contributed 
to  make  Texas  three  times  as  large  as  she  was 
when  she  was  annexed,  and  you  know  that 
every  acre  thus  added  was  free,  and,  by  your  as- 
sistance, has  been  made  slave  territory,  and  that 
the  proviso  can  never  touch  it;  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  other  folks  know  this  just  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  you  have  got  to  make  s^peedy  atonement  for 
this  sin,  or  be  cast  into  the  pit  with  the  dough- 
faces. Resolutions  at  your  conventions  and 
speeches  by  John  Van  Buren  and  other  leaders 
alone  will  not  do,  though  very  good  in  their  way; 
you  must  vote  for  the  proviso  also. 

Aside  from  political  organizations  in  the  free 
States,  there  are  several  classes  of  men  who  we 
expect  will  help  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power.  First,  the  men  of  wealth,  education, 
and  leisure,  who  understand  perfectly  well  the  un- 
fairness of  allowing  representation  for  slaves,  and, 
though  they  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  will 
never  consent  to  extend  this  inequality  any  further 
than  it  requires.  'Second,  there  are  the  philan- 
thropists, real  and  professed.  The  philanthropist 
by  profession  you  will  find  an  ugly  customer.  He 
is  always  a  reformer;  but  in  this  business  he  will 
work  with  a  will,  for  he  will  be  reforming  your 
sins  and  not  his  own. 

And  last,  though  certainly  not  least,  there  are 
the  laboring  men  of  the  North — the  hardy  sons  of 
toil,  who  know  that  it  is  to  labor  they  must  look,., 
for  every  earthly  thing  of  value;  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  their  policy,  and  they  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty,  to  elevate  labor  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  They  cannot  fail  to  see  that  slavery 
tends  to  degrade  their  calling,  and  that  the  more 
slavery  is  extended  the  stronger  will  be  that  tend- 
ency. 

I  have  only  time  to  add,  that  if  my  voice  could 
reach  them,  I  would  say,  Freemen  of  the  North  to 
the  rescue! 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  W.  JONES, 

OF  GEORGIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  J 8,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  af  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Hon.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  in 
the  chair,)  and  havins:  under  consideration   the 
President's  Annual  Message,  and  the  resolutions 
which  proposed  to  refer  the  same  to  appropriate 
conmiittees — 
Mr.  JONES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  the  President's  Annual 
Message  is  before  the  committee,  and  under  gen- 
eral and  special  consideration,  duty  and  inclination 
combine  to  induce  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
that  division  of  it  which  relates  to  our  unhappy 
conflict  with  a  sister  republic.  To  discuss  thor- 
oughly all  the  topics  properly  belonging  to  the  ex- 
isting war,  would  require  much  more  time  than  is 
allotted  me  by  the  rules, of  this  House.  I  must 
therefore  content  myself  with  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  leading  facts  and  prominent  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  origin,  present  condition,  and  the 
consequences  or  probable  sequel  of  our  belligerent 
relations  with  Mexico.  The  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  this  subject  demands  of  us  as  legislators 
the  most  profound  and  deliberate  investigation;  we 
should  examine  it  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  moderation,  and  act  upon  it  advisedly,  soberly, 
and  impartially,  for  it  is  a  momentous,  a  paramount 
question — one  that  must  influence  the  destiny  of 
this  Government  as  well  as  that  of  Mexico,  either 
for  weal  or  woe,  so  long  as  they  shall  have  an  ex- 
istence; a  question  involving,  as  it  most  certainly 
does  in  many  respects,  the  irUerestsand  happiness 
of  every  citizen,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  this  widely-extended  Union — involving, 
not  merely  the  welfare  of  the  present  generation, 
but  one,  the  illimitable  results  of  which  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  future  ages,  to  unborn  millions.  The 
more  it  is  contemplated,  the  more  apparent  are  its 
multifarious  bearings,  and  the  more  interminable 
becomes  the  scope  of  its  expansion.  Most  sensi- 
bly do  I  feel  the  need  of  those  capabilities  and  ac- 
quirements that  might  enable  me  to  do  it  justice, 
to  present  it  in  its  true  light;  and,  in  view  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  rests  upon  me  in  common 
with  other  members  of  this  assembly,  it  is,  sir,  I 
assure  you,  with  no  ordinary  solicitude  and  trepi- 
dation that  I  have  arisen  to  address  the  committee. 
But  may  I  not  hope  that  the  concentrated  wisdom 
and  experience  of  this  honorable  body,  cooperating 
with  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  will  prove  am- 
ply commensurate  with  the  arduous  duties  that  lie 
before  them,  and  that  the  true  issues  which  now 
agitate  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  two  Re- 
publics may  be  impartially  and  fully  exhibited  to 
the  comprehension  of  both  Governments,  and  that 
an  adjustment  of  all  the  concomitant  difficulties 
may  speedily  ensue,  that  an  honorable  and  satis- 
facioiy  reconciliation  may  soon  be  consummated — 
that  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  may  ere  long  greet 
the  listening  ears  of  the  Anglo-American  and  Mex- 
ican people,  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  philan- 
thropic world?  To  reach  this  much  desired  goal, 
we  must  respect  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  our 
own;  the  principles  of  justice  and  magnanimity 
must  predominate  in  our  deliberations;  the  selfish- 
ness of  party  must  be  laid  aside;  and  ultraism,  the 
bane  of  reason,  must  be.  banished  from  our  coun- 
cils. Let  reason  preside  and  truth  be  heard,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  justice  be  attained;  and 
let  our  motto  be,  in  medio  tntissimus  ibis. 

War,  in  its  mildest  aspect,  is  a  great  evil,  and 
yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  evil;  it  may  be  a  crime  or  a  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  as  all  guilt  and  all  inno- 
cence are  predicated  upon  and  founded  in  the 
incentives  and  motives  that  impel  to  action;  there- 
fore, suffice  it  to  say,  that  that  war  is  just  which 
originates  in  a  just  cause,  which  is  conducted  upon 
just  principles,  and  which  is  protracted  to  a  just 
extent,  and  vice  versa.  The  learned  and  philoso- 
phic Doctor  Gros,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon 
the  "  Natural  Principles  of  Rectitude  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Man,"  says,  in  a  scholium  of  the  chapter 
that  relates  to  the  natural  rights  of  defence,  "  that 
'  there  are  no  principles  flowing  ft-om  nature  which 
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•  warrant  what,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is 

•  called  revenge  amone;st  nations.  Natural  justice 
'  extends  not  further  than  satisfaction  and  security. 
'  Nations  acknowledge  so  superior  tribunal  on 
'earth;  the  inflicting  of  punishment  is,  therefore, 
'  an  unwarrantable  usurpation  of  power,  which  may 
'  entitle  a  people  to  the  exercise  of  national  ferocity 
'  and  Gothic  barbarity,  but  not  to  the  national 
'  right."  And,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  further 
says:  "  Nations  have  but  a  limited  right  of  repara- 
'  tion  and  defence;  no  more  violence  is  lawful  than 
'  that  which  is  sufficient  to  afford  satisfaction  and 
'  security;  neither  are  acts  of  hostility  entitled  to 
'any  further  continuance;  for,  in  either  of  these 
'  cases,  compulsion  and  defence  would  be  destitute 

•  of  a  just  cause;  the  defender  would  consequently 
'  become  guilty  of  an  aggression,  and  give  the  ori- 
'  ginal  aggressor  a  just  cause  for  defence  as  far  as 
'the  limits  of  a  just  and  lawful  defence  are  ex- 
'  ceeded."  Now,  if  these  positions  be  tenable,  and 
they  unquestionably  are,  it  would  follow,  as  legiti- 
mate conclusions,  that  antagonistic  nations,  parties 
at  war,  cannot  be  simultaneously  right;  that  both 
may  at  the  same  time  be  in  error;  that  one  may  be 
ri^ht  and  the  other  wrong;  and  that  each  may  be 
alternately  right  and  wrong.     ■ 

Again,  Vatlel,  in  his  very  valuable  and  stand- 
ard work  upon  the  Law  of  Nations,  says,  in  the 
chapter  that  treats  "  of  the  just  causes  of  war," 
"  whoever  entertains  a  true  idea  of  war,  whoever 
'considers  its  terrible  effects,  its  destructive  and 
'  unhappy  consequences,  will  readily  agree  that  it 
'  should  never  be  undertaken  without  the  most  co- 
'gent  reasons.  Humanity  revolts  against  a  sov- 
'  ereign  who,  without  necessity  or  without  very 
'  powerful  reasons,  lavishes  the  blood  of  his  most 
'  faithful  subjects,  and  exposes  his  people  to  the 
'  calamities  of  war,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
'maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  honorable 
'  and  salutary  peace.  And  if  to  this  imprudence, 
'  this  want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover  adds 
'  injustice  towards  those  he  attacks,  of  how  great 
'  a  crime,  or  rather  of  what  a  frightful  series  of 
'  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty!  Responsible 
'  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  has  drawn  down 
'  on  his  own  subjects,  he  is  moreover  loaded  with 
'  the  guilt  of  all  those  which  he  inflicts  on  an  inno- 
'  cent  nation.  The  slaughter  of  men,  the  pillage  of 
'  cities,  the  devastation  of  jjrovinces,  such  is  the 
'  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  He  is  respon- 
'  sible  to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature, 
'  for  every  individual  that  is  killed,  for  every  hut 
'  that  is  burned  down.  The  violences,  the  crimes, 
'  the  disorders  of  every  kind  attendant  on  the  tumult 
'and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his  conscience 
'  and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  ori- 
'  ginal  author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths! 
'  — alarming  ideas  ! — which  ought  to  affect  the  rulers 
'  of  nations,  and  in  all  their  military  enterprises  in- 
'  spire  them  with  a  degree  of  circumspection  pro- 
'  portionaie  to  the  importance  of  the  subject."  He 
furthers  says:  "The  immediate  ^consequence  of 
'  the  premises  is,  that  if  a  nation  takes  up  arms 
'  when  she  has  reeeived  no  injury,  nor  is  threaten- 
'  ed  with  any,  she  undertakes  an  unjust  war. 
'  Those  alone  to  whom  an  injury  is  done  or  intend- 
'  ed  have  a  right  to  make  war."  The  sentiments 
of  this  celebrated  author,  as  set  forth  in  the  impres- 
sive paragraphs  that  I  have  just  read,  and  their 
obvious  pertinence  and  applicability  to  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  war  now  being  waged, 
have  induced  me  thus  to  refer  to  them,  believing 
also  thata  proper  understanding  of  them  would  ma- 
terially aid  in  illustrating  what  are  the  legitimate 
olyccts  and  ends  of  war,  and  therefore  the  better 
prepare  us  to  act  intelligently  upon  asubject  fraught 
with  such  immense  consequences  to  both  Govern- 
ments, and  perhaps  to  the  cause  of  liberty  itself. 

Entering  upon  the  theatre  of  national  legislation 
at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  war,  in  any  remarks 
that  I  may  make,  it  would  very  naturally  and  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  I  would  take  a  prospective 
rather  than  a  retros[)ective  view  of  affairs;  that  I 
■would  direct  my  attention  to  the  future  rather  than 
the  past.  1  shall  endeavor  to  do  both.  In  order 
to  be  correct  in  deductions,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
correct  in  premises.     We  must 

"Watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan, 
And  learn  the  future  by  the  past  of  man." 

And  the  father  of  Latin  poets  (Virgil)  says: 
"  Happy  is  the  inan  who  is  skilled  in  tracing  efiects 
up  to  their  causes;"   and  although  it  cannot  be 


expected  that  much  additional  light  can  be  shed  on 
this  feature  of  the  subject  now,  a  chronological 
summary  of  the  facts  may  not  be  improper.  The 
opinion  that  I  entertain  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  existing  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  I 
believe  that  the  war  is  the  result  of  the  joint  oper- 
ation of  the  stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  presumption 
of  Mexico  OH  the  one  part,  and  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Government  on  the 
other  part,  and  mainly  by  the  folly  and  blunders 
of  the  present  Administration.  Mexico  has  for 
centuries  been  looked  to  by  many  as  the  El  Dora- 
do of  the  world,  and  I  regret  being  compelled  to 
say  that  our  besetting  sin  is  an  insatiable  desire 
to  extend  our  borders,  an  incessant  hungering  to 
enlarge  our  domain.  Territorial  aggrandizement 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  order  of  the  day 
and  age  in  which  we  live;  and  does  not  the  sin  of 
covetousness,  and  the  curses  consequent  upon  its 
indulgence,  apply  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individ- 
uals ?  Most  assuredly  so.  Ahab,  King  of  Sama- 
ria, said  to  Naboth,  the  .Tezreeliie,  "  Give  me  thy 
vineyard;  I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money." 
But  Naboth  refused  to  sell  his  paternal  inheritance; 
on  which  account  false  accusations  were  made 
against  him,  and  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  love  that 
he  bore  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  Who  does 
not  love  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  the  home  of 
his  childhood?  Who  does  not  venerate  the  soil 
that  contains  the  ashes  of  his  sires?  And  how 
contaminated  and  depraved  must  be  the  heart  of 
that  man  who  desires  or  seeK's  unjustly  to  deprive 
an  individual  or  a  people  of  a  patrimony  so  sacred  ! 
It  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  similarity  of  senti- 
ment or  any  analogy  in  the  conduct  of  Samaria's 
King  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation?  I 
answer,  "  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world." 
The  President,  in  his  annual  message  of  December 
last,  says:  "  In  like  manner,  it  was  anticipated 
'  that,  in  settling  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  limits  and 
'  boundaries  with  Mexico,  a  cession  of  territory, 
'  estimated  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  amonnt  of 
'  our  demands  against  her,  might  he  obtained,  and 
'  that  the  prompt  payment  of  this  sum,  (three  mil- 
'  lions,)  in  part  consideration  for  the  territory 
'  ceded,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  and  its  ratifi- 
'  cation  on  her  part,  might  be  an  inducement  with 
'  her  to  make  such  a  cession  of  territory  as  would 
'  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  Slates. "  The  parity 
of  the  cases  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  eluci- 
dation. The  luxuriant  grapes  of  Naboth 's  vine- 
yard attracted  the  epicurean  eyes  of  Ahab,  and  he 
wickedly  resolved  to  possess  them;  and  for  this 
usurpation  of  another's  rights  he  was  made  to  re- 
pent in  sackcloth.  Xerxes  loved  the  figs  of  Attica, 
and,  preferring  to  adopt  the  ambitious  policy  of 
Mardonius  rather  than  follow  the  wise  counsels  of 
Artabanus,  he  determined,  right  or  wrong,  to  seize 
by  conquest  the  land  that  yielded  such  delicious 
fruit;  and  that  enterprise,  conceived  in  sin  and  per- 
petrated in  iniquity,  destroyed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Persian  throne,  and  overthrew  the  vast  empire 
of  Darius.  The  fertile  valleys  that  produce  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  the  vanilla,  the  manioc,  and  the 
pulque,  are  not  the  only  objects  that  have  charmed 
and  allured  the  President.  The  shining  diamonds 
and  glittering  minerals  of  that  country  are  begin- 
ning to  glisten  in  his  imagination.  The  hidden 
treasures  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas,  Real 
del  Monte,  &c.,  now  haunt  the  chamber  of  his 
thoughts.  In  the  hay  of  San  Francisco,  and  other 
harbors  along  the  Californian  coast,  he  has  been 
told  that  our  naval  and  commercial  vessels,  and 
our  whale-ships,  would  find  safety  from  the  tem- 
pest; that  along  the  Pacific  shore  commercial  marts 
would  spring  up,  and  overflow  with  the  unbounded 
traffic  of  the  oriental  world.  These  are  his  views, 
and  to  accomplish  them  is  his  policy. 

That  both  Governments  have  departed  from  the 
strict  rules  of  national  rectitude  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  have  acted  alternately  and  recipro- 
cally aggressive  is  generally  admitted  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  candid;  nevertheless  it  is  my  settled 
conviction,  that  if  General  Taylor  had  remained 
near  the  Rio  Nueces  with  his  command,  and  had 
not  marched  his  forces  across  the  desert  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  hostilities  (unless  otherwise  provoked) 
would  not  have  occurred. 

That  the  citizens  of  Mexico  had,  some  time 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  committed 
numerous  outrages  upon  our  citizens,  and  spolia- 


tions upon  their  property,  is  certainly  true,*  and 
that  Mexico  has  failed  to  render  an  equivalent  in- 
demnity fol  the  same,  is  equally  true.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  that  Government 
did  liquidate  the  demands  of  our  citizens  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  twenty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight 
cents,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  said  as- 
sessment was  paid  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  created 
deep  and  lasting  heartburnings  in  the  bosoms  of 
Mexicans  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  times.  The  Mexican  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  Gen- 
eral Almonte,  then  resident  in  this  city,  emphati- 
cally and  officially  protested  agaitjst  the  joint  res- 
olutions of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  annexation; 
and,  a  short  time  al'ter  their  passage,  he  demanded 
his  passports,  and  returned  to  Mexico,  declaring 
that  that  act  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  war.  Under 
the  then  existing  circumstances  I  am  disposed  to 
approbate  the  course  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  served  to  enkindle  the 
fires  of  revenge,  and  stir  up  the  latent  animosity 
of  the  Mexican  people,  all  of  which  was  distinolly 
avowed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  eti- 
sned  between  the  hoiioralile  John  Slidell  and  his 
Excellency  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y  Pena.  That  that 
transaction  tended  materially  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions, and  to  sever  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations, 
I  am  compelled  to  believe;  and  have  we  not  cause 
to  fear,  that  the  fruits  of  that  measure  may  yet 
prove  to  this  Government  and  this  country  as  did 
■'  The  fruit 
Of  that  forbiridcn  tree,  whose  mortal  ta.^te 
HrouL'ht  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden." 

Heaven  grant  that  that  accession  may  not  become 
the  wedge  of  Achan  or  a  Babylonish  garment  in 
our  camps,  or  as  a  Jonah  on  board  our  ship  of 
state; 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  receive  and  accredit  Mr. 
Slidell  as  envoy  extraordinary,  &c.,  disassociated 
with  prior  and  subsequent  events,  was  sufficient 
to  justify  the  United  States  in  waging  war  against 
that  republic.  Of  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion I  am  by  no  means  convinced.  Mexico  agreed 
to  receive  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  commissioner 
to  treat  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  but  refused  to  recognize  him  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  &c.  This  provocation, 
of  itself,  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  prosecution  of  a  war  in  which  we  have 
lost  some  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  expended 
probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  ot' 
dollars,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  (See  correspond- 
ence lieiween  Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Slidell, 
and  Pefia  y  Pena.) 

That  the  removal  of  General  Taylor's  command 
from  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Rio  Nueces,  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  (and  thereby  travers- 
ing the  modern  Mesopotamia,)  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  hostilities,  is  now  the  settled  opinion  of 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  including  many 
of  the  leading  and  most  distinguished  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  both  parties.  It  was  then  that 
we  crossed  the  Rubicon;  it  was  then  that  the  Eu- 
roclydon  of  war  was  let  loose,  and  all  the  sad 
calamities  of  Pandora's  box  were  poured  out  upon 
both  republics,  and  all  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Executive  misguidance;  there  terminated  the 
bloodless  achievement. 

In  regard  to  the  ownership  of,  and  title  to,  the 
territory  situated  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del 
Norte,  if  time  permitted,  I  could  introduce  much 
interesting  and  conclusive  testimony.  Senator 
Ashley,  of  Arkansas,  in  a  speech  that  he  made  in 
support  of  annexation  resolutions  submitted  by 
himself,  says: 

"  The  third  (of  bis  own  resolutions)  speaKs  for  it=elf,  and 
enables  the  United  States  to  settle  the  boundary  lieiween 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  properly.  And  I  will  here 
add,  that  the  present  houndaries  of  Texas,  as  I  learn  from 
Jud.'e  Ellis,  the  president  of  the  convention  that  formed  Uie 
constitution  of  Texas,  and  also  a  member  ot  the  first  I.egis- 
latuie  under  that  constitution,  were  fixed  as  they  now  are, 
(that  is,  extendins  to  the  Fin  Grande.)  solely  and  professed- 
ly vHtli  a  vieiv  oftiavins;  a  large  marsin  in  the  negotiation  with 


*The  oiiinions  of  Prefidents  Jackson  and  Van  Ruren  on 
this  subiect  are  too  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  House 
to  iustilv  reeial,as  well  as  the  details  of  Mexican  apares- 
sioris  which  were  presented  to  Consress  in  1837.  in  an  abit 
report  made  by  the  honorable  John  Forsyili,  of  Georgia, 
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Mexico,  and  iint  With  the  expectation  of  retaining  tliein  as 
they  now  exist  in  theirstatute  book." 

Again,  Mr.  Donelson,  our  charge  d'affaires  to 
Texas,  sent  by  President  Tyler  to  negotiate  upon 
the  subject  of  annexation,  in  a  communication  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  dated  June  23,  1845,  and  spealcing 
of  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  Del  Norte 
rivers,  says: 

"  That  country,  you  are  aware,  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  both  paitii's.'  Texas  has  iield  in  peace  Corpus  Christi ; 
Mexico  lias  held  Santia^fo,  (near  Point  Isabel;)  both  parties 
have  had  occasional  possession  of  Laredo,  and  other  places 
higher  up." 

Again,  in  asubsequentletter, dated  July  11,  1845, 
Mr.  Donelson  says  to  Mr.  Buchanan: 

"Sir  :  You  will  have  observed  that,  in  iny  correspondence 
with  this  Government  and  Texas,  there  has  been  no  discii-i- 
sion  of  the  question  of  limits  bf:tween  Mexico  and  Texas. 
The  joint  resolution  of  our  Cons^ress  left  tlie  qUr'Stion  an 
open  one,  and  the  preliminary  proposition  made  by  this  Gov- 
ernuient,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments, as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  treaty  with  Mexico, 
left  the  question  in  the  same  state.  I  at  once  decided  that 
we  should  take  no  such  position,  (on  the  Rio  Grande,)  but 
should  regard  only  as  within  the  limits  of  our  protection  that 
portion  of  territory  actually  possessed  by  Texas,  and  which 
she  did  not  consider  as  subject  to  negotiation." 

Hon.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  in 
support  of  a  resolution  submitted  by  himself  upon 
the  question  of  boundary: 

"  The  6tU[)eiulous  deserts  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bravo  (the  Rio  Grande  or  Del  Norte)  rivers  are  the  natural 
boundaries  between  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Mauritanian 
races.  There  ends  the  valley  of  the  west.  There  Mexico 
begins.  Thence,  beyond  the  Bravo,  begin  the  Moorish  peo- 
ple and  their  Indian  associates,  to  whom  Mexico  properly 
belongs,  who  should  not  cross  that  vast  desert  if  they  could; 
as  on  our  side,  wt-,  too,  ought  to  stop  there  ;  because  inter- 
minable conflicts  must  ensue  from  either  our  going  south  or 
their  coming  north  of  that  gigantic  boundary.  While  peace 
is  cherished,  that  boundary  will  be  sacred.  Not  till  the  spirit 
of  conquest  rages  will  the  people  on  either  side  molest  or 
mix  with  each  other;  and,  whenever  they  do,  one  or  the 
other  race  must  be  conquered,  if  not  extinguished." 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Morfit,  who  v/as  sent  as  a  gov- 
ernmental agent  to  Texas  by  President  Jackson,  in 
August,  1836,  especially  in  regard  to  annexation, 
in  one  of  his  despatches  to  this  Go,vernment,  says: 
"  The  political  limits  of  Texas  proper,  previous  to 
'  the  last  revolution,  were  the  Nueces  river  on  the 
*  west,"  &c.  And,  on  the  27th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  he  writes  thus:  "  It  was  the  intention 
'of  this  Government,  immediately  after  the  battle 
'  of  San  Jacinto,  to  have  claimed  from  the  Rio 
'  Grande,  along  the  river,  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
'latitude;  and  thence  due  west  to  the  Pacific." 
But  the  people  of  Texas  finally  concluded  to  con- 
tract their  contemplated  limits  to  the  territory  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  (See  House  Journal  No.  35, 
2d  session,  24th  Congress.) 

The  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua, 
and  NewMexico,'had  not  joined  in  with  the  Texan 
revolt  against  Mexico,  nor  were  they  subjugated 
by  Texas;  and  that  Texas  should  set  up  a  claim 
to  those  States,  or  a  portion  of  them,  simply  be- 
cause her  Congress  had  declared  them  within  her 
boundaries,  and  that,  too,  as  a  mere  matter  of  pol- 
icy, is  not  unreasonable,  but  absurd.  The  idea 
originates  only  in  the  grossest  sophistry.  Judge 
Ellis  has  distinctly  avowed  that  the  country  west 
of  the  Nueces  was  only  incorporated  by  legislative 
action  on  the  part  of  Texas  in  order  to  secure  a 
large  margin  for  negotiation.  The  Hon.  Silas 
Wright,  of  New  York,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
stood  preeminent  as  a  statesman,  refused  to  vote 
for  the  Tyler  treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  included 
more  territory  than  properly  belonged  to  Texas; 
and  hence,  in  a  speech  at  Watertown,  New  York, 
he  said: 

"I  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation.  I  believed  that  the  treaty,  from 
the  houndari'^s  that  must  be  implied  from  it,  embraced  a 
country  to  which  Texas  had  no  claim,  over  which  she  had 
neyer  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  which  she  had  no  right  to 
cede."  "  It  appeared  tome  then,"  he  continued,  "ifMex- 
ico  should  tell  us,  '  We  don't  know  you  ;  we  have  no  treaty 
to  make  with  you;'  and  we  were  left  to  take  possession  by 
force,  we  must  take  the  country  as  Texas  had  ceded  it  to  us; 
and,  in  doing  that,  we  must  do  injustice  to  Mexico,  and  take 
a  larse  .portion  of  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  which  have 
never  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas.  This,  to  me, 
was  an  insurmountable  barrier;  I  could  not  place  the  coun- 
try in  that  position." 

I  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  whose  geographical  and  historical  infor- 
mation upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  all  similar  ques- 
tions, is  perhaps  as  extensive  and  as  accurate,  if 
not  more  so,  than  that  of  any  other  gentleman  in 
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either  branch  of  Congress;  whil*  discussin;^ 
subject  of  annexation,  Mr.  Benton  said: 

"  With  respect  to  Texas,  her  destiny  is  fixed-  Of  course  I, 
who  consider  what  I  am  about,  always  speak  of  Texas  as 
constituted  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  not  as  consti- 
tuted by  theRepublic  of  Texas,  comprehendingthecapital  and 
forty  towns  and  villages  nCNew  Mexico,  now  and  always  as 
fully  under  the  dominion  of  (he  republic  of  Mexico,  as  Que- 
bec and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Canada  are  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  this  Texas — the  old 
Spanish  Texas — of  which  I  always  speak;  and  of  her  1  say, 
her  destiny  is  fixed.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
sent movement,  her  destination  i;;  to  return  to  her  natural 
positio?! — that  ofa  part  of  the  American  Union. 

"  I  adhere  to  this  discrimination  between  the  two  Texas- 
es,  and  now  propose  to  see  which  of  ihe  two  we  are  asked 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  incorporate  into  the 
American  Union." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  to' show  what  provin- 
ces this  line  includes,  their  population,  their  towns, 
their  cities,  &c. 

"  These,"  he  says  "in  addition  to  old  Texas;  these  parts 
of  four  States  ;  these  towns  and  villages;  these  people  and 
territory;  these  flocks  and  herds;  ibis  slice  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  tii-o  thnusand  miles  long  am!  some  hundreds  hrond — 
all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from  its  mother  empire,  and 
presents  to  us,  and  declares  it  is  onrs  till  the  Senate  rejects 
it.  He  calls  it  Texas.!  and  theeuttingoffhecallsrc-annexa- 
tion  !  Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico.  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
and  Nucvo  Santander,  (now  Tamaulipas,)  and  the  civilized 
world  may  qualify  this  rc-annexation  by  the  application  of 
some  odious  and  terrible  epithet." 

And  when  the  Tyler  treaty  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benton  oflTered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"  Rcsoh^ed,  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  into  Ihe  American  Union  by  virtue  ofa  treaty 
with  Texas,  comprehendina,  as  the  said  incorporation  would 
do,  a  part  of' the  Mexican  departments  of  New  Mexico,  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  bean  act  of  direct 
aasression  on  Mexico,  for  all  the  consequences  of  which  the 
United  States  would  stand  responsible." 

He  denounced  the  treaty  in  strong  terms.  He 
said:  "I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dismem- 
'  berthe  Mexican  republic  by  seizingher  dominions 
'  in  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tam- 
'  aulipas.  The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  bound- 
'  ary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled 
'  outrage  on  MeTico;  it  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
'  sand  miles  of  her  territory  without  a  word  of 
'  explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
'  with  Texas  to  which  she  is  no  parly."  (See  Mr. 
Benton's  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  May, 
1844.) 

Senator  Woodbury,  now  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said,  "  Texas,  by  a  mere  law,  could  acquire  no  title 
'  but  what  she  cotiquered  from  Mexico  and  actu- 
'  ally  governed.  Hence,  though  her  law  includes 
'  more  than  the  ancient  Texas,  she  could  hold  and 
'  convey  only  that,  or  at  the  uttermost  only  what 
'she  exercised  clear  jurisdiction  over."  And 
surely  no  one  will  contend  that  Texas  had  then 
exercised  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  more  especially  along  the  Del  Norte 
river. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Haywood, 
(2d  Gallis.  C.  C.  R.  101,)  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was,  that  "  a  territory  conquered 
'  by  an  enemj^  is  not  to  be  considered  as  incorpo- 
'  rated  into  the  dominions  of  that  etiemy  without  a 
'  renunciation  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  a  long  and 
'permanent  possession,"  neither  of  which  is  the 
case  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  endeavoring  to  repel  the  attack 
"made  against  the  treaty  proposed  by  him,  and 
seeking  to  show  that  this  Government  never  in- 
tended to  claim  the  territory  embraced  in  the  act 
of  the  Texan  Congress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
we  were  desirous  to  open  a  friendly  negotiation 
with  Mexico,  in  order  to  determine  upon  such  a 
boundary  as  would  be  most  convenient  for  both 
nations — to  make  known  this  purpose  to  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Green  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1844,  as  follows: 

"  You  are  enjoined  by  the  President  to  assure  the  Mexican 
Government  that  it  is  his  desire  to  settle  all  questions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  may  grow  out  of  this  treaty, 
or  any  other  cause,  on  the  mostliberai  and  satisfactory  terms, 
including  that  of  boundary.'" 

Such  unequivocal  testimony  from  such  high 
sources  should,  it  seems  to  me,  convince  eyery 
unprejudiced  mind  that  the  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  Del  Norte  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
disputed  territory,  and  may  therefore  very  prop- 
erly, in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  na- 
tions, be  denominated  forbidden  ground,  so  far  as 
military  movements  were  concerned.     The  Pres- 


ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
their  official  acts,  acknowledged  the  boundary  as 
unsettled;  and  hence  it  is  contended  that  to  occupy 
vvith,  or  to  march  an  arrned  force  across,  that  ter- 
ritory, was  a  violation  of  the  good  faith  of  na- 
tions. 

The  next  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  is,  by  what 
authority,  or  in  obedience  to  whose  orders,  did 
GeneralTaylor  take  upthe  lineof  march  Prom  Cor- 
pus Christi,  and  cross  the  desert  to  the  Rio  Grande? 
It  was,  sir,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
the  Executive,  as  communicated  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  the 
honorable  W.  L.  Marcy  wrote  to  General  Taylor 
in  these  words: 

"  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  instruct  you  to 
advance  and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  command, 
positions  on  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done  with  reference  to  the 
season  and  the  routes  by  which  your  movements  must  be 
marie." 

Sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of 
the  present  Administration  beyond  what  their  char- 
acter demands.  As  sentinels  upon  the  watchtowers 
of  our  coinmon  country,  we  cannot  be  too  vigilant. 
Far  be  it  from  me  unjustly  to  impugn  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  the  President  or  any  other  public 
functionary  of  the  Government.  It  is  neither  my 
custom  nor  inclination  to  indulge  in  acrimonious 
animadversions  upon  the  conduct  of  any  individ- 
ual, either  in  high  or  low  stations.  It  could  afford 
me  no  pleasure  to  believe  that  those  in  authority 
would  knowingly  and  willingly  depart  from  the 
faith  of  our  sage  and  patriot  fathers,  or  swerve  from 
that  high  and  pure  political  integrity  which  has  so 
long  and  so  uniformly  adorned  our  national  repu- 
tation; and  while  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty,  to  express  my  views  of  the 
official  acts  of  the  Administration  frankly  and  un- 
reservedly, I  would  wish  to  decide  charitably  upon 
its  motives.  I  seek  not  to  set  down  aught  in 
malice,  but  would  the  truth  unfold,  happen  what 
may.  The  President  has  originated  a  controversy, 
in  which  (from  my  connection  with  the  Whig 
party)  it  becomes  my  duty  to  participate. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1845,  we  learn  from  the 
official  records  of  the  Government  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, then  of  the  War  Department,  informed  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  his  ultimate  destination  would 
be  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  while  the  action  of 
Congress  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  negoliate 
in  regard  to  the  proper  boundary,  and  h?d  left  the 
question  open  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  following 
November,  Mr.  Slidellwas  despatched  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
boundary  of  the  disputed  territory,  which  General 
Taylor  a  few  months  thereafter  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy, even  to  its  extreme  western  limits,  with  the 
foires  then  under  his  command.  Even  so  late  as 
March,  1846,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  official  capa- 
city, urged  Mr.  Slidell  not  to  leave  Mexico,  and 
knowing  at  the  same  tiine  that  our  army  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  Rio  Grande.  Was  not  this  blending 
the  voice  of  Jacob  with  the  hands  of  Esau.? 

It  was  but  a  few  days  since  that  this  House,  in 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  certain  resolu- 
tion? submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  AsHMUN,]  declared  that  the  war  now 
being  waged  with  Mexico  "  was  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:"  and,  not  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  record  my  vote  upon  Ihe  amendment  in  the. 
manner  that  I  desired,  I  einbrace  this  occasion  to 
give  publicity  to  my  opinion  upon  that  point.  I 
lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  quite  susceptible  of 
proof,  that  notwithstanding  the  offences  of  Mexico 
may  have  been  such  (in  the  opinion  of  many)  as 
v/ould  have  justified  the  United  States  in  making 
preparations  for  war,  nevertheless  our  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate was  not  therefore  authorized  or  empow- 
ered, insidiously  or  otherwise,  irrespective  of  the 
sanction  of  Congress  then  in  session,  to  adopt  such 
a  course  as  he  must  have  known  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  hostilities.  The  war-making  power 
was,  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  most 
wisely  and  expres.sly  withheld  from  the  Executive 
department;  nor  was  this  all-important  prerogative 
vested  in  the  judiciary  tribunal  of  the  Government. 
To  the  legislative  branch,  to  Congress, and  to  Con- 
gress only,  was  this  great  power  confided;  there 
let  it  remain.  The  eleventh  clause  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  reads 
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thus:  Congress  shall  have  power  to  "declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water." 
And  this  instrument  should  be  our  political  text- 
book. The  honorable  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the 
associate  justices  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  able  expoundeis  of  interna- 
tional law  that  has  ever  lived  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  in  the  1165th  section  of  his  Commentaries 
upon  the  Constitution,  says: 

"  The  only  practical  question  upon  this  subject  would 
seem  to  be,  to  what  department  of  the  National  Government 
it  would  be  most  wise  and  s^al'e  to  confide  this  high  preroga- 
tive, empliatically  called  the  last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima 
ratio  rcgum.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown;  and  in  otherconntries,  it  is  usually,  if  not 
universally, confided  tothe  Executive  Deparlment.  Itmight 
by  the  Constitution  have  been  confided  to  theExecuitve,  or 
to  the  Senate,  or  to  both  conjointly." 

In  another  paragraph  he  says: 

"  The  representatives  of  the  people  are  to  levy  taxes  to 
support  a  war,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  he  consulted  as 
to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The  Executive  is  to  carry  it 
on,  and  therefore  should  be  consulted  as  to  its  time,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  making  it  effective.  The  cooperation  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  power  ought,  upon  princi- 
ple, to  he  required  in  lliis,  the  highest  act  of  legislation,  as 
it  is  in  all  others.  Indeed,  there  might  be  a  propriety  even 
in  enforcing  still  greater  restrictions,  as  by  requiring  a  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses." 

Again,  the  same  author  says,  in  the  1172d  sec- 
tion, on  page  64,  volume  1:  "  The  poiver  to  declare 
war  is  exclusively  in  Congress."  Could  language 
be  more  pointed  or  significant.  And  the  words  of 
the  1486th  section  of  chapter  37,*  on  page  342,  are 
these: 

"  The  power  of  the  President,  too,  might  well  be  deemed 
safe,  since  he  could  not  of  himself  declare  war,  raise  armies, 
or  call  forth  the  militia,  or  appropriate  money  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  these  powers  all  belong  to  Congress.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  King  is  not  only  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  militia,  hut  he  can  declare  war;  and, 
in  time  of  war,  can  raise  armies  and  navies,  and  call  forth 
the  militia  on  his  own  mere  will." 

In  Great  Britain,  and  other  monarchical  gov- 
ernments, as  Judge  Story  has  intimated,  the  war- 
making  power  is  in  the  King;  and  he  says,  further: 
"  It  might,  by  the  Co7\stitution,  have  been  confided  to 
the  Executive,"  &CC.  But,  sir,  it  was  not  so  confided. 
I  thank  God  that  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of 
the  American  people  are  not  yet  legally  subject  to 
the  will  and  the  prerogative  of  a  croioned  head. 
The  President  has  no  right  to  involve  the  country 
in  war.  Establish  the  precedent  that  the  President 
may  plunge  this  Government  into  war  at  his  pleas- 
ure and  option,  and  that,  too,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  Congress,  and  the  gentl*  spirit 
of  peace  will  take  its  flight  to  a  more  congenial  clime, 
perhaps  never  to  return,  unless  it  be  to  chant  the 
dirge  of  our  country's  freedom.  The  genius  of 
liberty  would  soon  forsake  the  scenes  of  revolution 
and  carnage,  to  seek  another  and  a  safer  home;  and 
here,  perhaps,  in  this  great  Tem[)le  of  Liberty  and 
equal  rights,  monarchy  would  rear  up  her  relent- 
less throne. 

I  would  not  unnecessarily  condemn  or  denounce 
the  Executive.  My  object  is  to  preserve  inviolable 
the  Constitution,  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the 
opinions  of  President  Madison  upon  political  ques- 
tions are  entitled  to  much  confidence,  and  upon  this 
subject  I  esteem  them  invaluable.  In  one  of  his 
letters  (signed  Helvidius)  upon  the  proclamation 
of  the  neutrality  of  1793,  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  Every  just  view  that  can  he  taken  of  this  subject  admon- 
ishes the  public  of  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
simple,  the  recti'ved,  ajid  the  fundametital  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare  war,  including  the 
•  power  of  judging  of  the  causes  of  war,  if- fully  and  cxcluLively 
vested  in  the  Legislature  ;  that  the  Executive  has  no  right, 
in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question  whether  there  is  or  is  no 
cause  for  declaring  war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  in- 
forming Congress,  whenever  such  a  question  seems  to  call 
for  a  decisiot),is  all  the  right  which  the  Constitution  has 
deemed  requisite  or  proper ;  that  for  such,  more  than  for  any 
other  contingency,  this  right  was  specifically  given  to  the 
Executive. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is  more  wisdom  to  be 
found  than.iii  the  clause  which  confides  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  to  the  Legislature,  and  not  to  the  Executive  depart- 
ment. Besides  the  ohjectitui  to  such  a  mixture  of  hetero- 
geneous powers,  the  trust  and  the  temptation  would  he  too 
great  tor  any  one  man;  not  such  as  Nature  may  otter  as  the 
prodigy  of  many  centuries,  hut  such  as  may  he  expected  in 
the  ordinary  succession  of  magistracy.  War  is  in  fact  the 
true  nurse  of  Executive  aggrandizement.  In  war,  a  physical 
force  is  to  be  created,  and  it  is  the  Executive  will  which 
is  to  direct  it.  In  war,  the  public  treasures  are  to  be  unlock- 
ed, and  it  is  the  Executive  hand  which  is  to  dispense  them. 
In  war,  the  honors  aiul  emoluments  of  office  are  to  be 
multiplied,  and  it  is  the  Executive  patronage  under  which 
they  are  to  be  enjoyed.    It  is  in  war,  finally,  that  laurels  are 


to  be  gathered ;  and  it  is  the  Executive  brow  they  are  to 
encircle.  'I'he  strongest  passions  and  most  dangerous  weak- 
nesses of  the  human  breast — ambition,  avarice,  vanity,  the 
honorable  or  venial  love  of  fame — are  all  in  conspiracy  against 
the  desire  and  duty  of  peace. 

"  Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom  that  the  Executive  is 
the  department  ofpower  most  distinguished  by  its  propensity 
to  war;  hence  it  is  the  practice  of  all  States,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  free,  to  disarm  tliis  propensity  of  its  influence." 

.  These  extracts  are  too  cogent  to  require  comment; 
they  are  conclusive  and  irrefragable.  We  have 
had  eleven  Presidents,  but  one  Washington.  That 
Executive  who  assumes,  or  rather  usurps,  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  the  war-making  power  per  se, 
strikes  a  direct  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, constitutes  himself  at  once  themasterand  not 
the  servant  of  the  people,  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  republicanism,  bids  defiance  to  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  erects  the  standard  of  the  one- 
man  power;  and  such,  sir,  is  the  tendency,  but  I 
forbear  to  say,  that  such  is  the  design  of  tlie  Ad- 
ministration. But  I  will  say,  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  present  incumbent  is  an  assumption  of 
authority  unknown  in  the  history  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  one,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  will 
never  be  imitated  by  any  successor.  I,  sir,  am  no 
alarmist,  but  I  shudder  for  the  liberty  and  the  per- 
petuity of  that  republic  where  the  power  is  con- 
stantly and  covertly  stealing  from  the  many  to  the 
few,  its  concentration  cannot  longremain  hannless; 
and  sooner  or  later,  like  the  accumulated  caloric 
that  disgorges  the  melted  minerals  of  the  burning 
mountain ,  and  scatters  its  fiery  lava  upon  all  around , 
so  too  will  the  pent-up  power  of  autocracy  pour  out 
its  consuifling  elements  from  the  despot's  throne, 
if  the  sovereignty  of  a  government  is  permitted  by 
legal  or  assumed  authority  to  concentrate  in  the 
bo.som  of  one  man.  The  presaging  thunders  of 
Vesuvius  came  too  late  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  of  their  impending  and 
awful  doom.  The  price  of  liberty  is  constant  vigi- 
lance. When  the  boundary  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  was  unsettled.  President  Jeffer- 
son refused  to  order  our  troops  to  take  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory,  upon  the  express  ground  that 
"  Congress  alone  was  constitutionally  invested 
with  the  power  of  changing  our  condition  from 
peace  to  war."  How  cliametrical  has  been  the 
course  pursued  by  the  powers  that  be;  and  how 
often  is  it  the  case  that, 

"  man,  proud  man — 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep." 

And  how  appropriate  are  the  words  of  Solomon  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  where  he  says,  "  When  the 
righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice;  but 
when  the  wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people  mourn." 
Then,  I  ask,  under  all  the  circumstances,  shall 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  and  a  free  people,  shall  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  noble  State  of  Georgia,  one 
of  the  good  old  thirteen,  from  the  land  of  Gwyn- 
nett,  and  Hall,  and  Walton,  the  land  of  Oglethorpe 
and  Crawford,  shall  we  all,  shall  any  one  of  us, 
forsake  the  ark  of  our  country's  salvation  in  this 
hourof  trial?  Shall  we,  who  have  bound  ourselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice, 
by  the  sacred  confidence  derived  from  our  consti- 
tuents, by  the  love  that  we  bear  to  our  common 
country,  shall  we  bow  down  in  truckling  subser- 
viency and  craven  vassalage  to  the  edicts  of  Exe- 
cutive misrule;  or  shall  we  slumber  at  our  post,  or 
sit  mutely  down,  and  with  folded  arms  and  silent 
tongue  see  the  great  tree  of  liberty,  planted  and 
cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  and  under  whose  ge- 
nial branches  the  nation  has  prospered  and  reposed 
in  safety  for  more  than  half  a  century,  shall  we 
behold  it  quivering  in  every  limb  beneath  the  up- 
lifted and  scathing  halberd  of  Executive  folly  and 
usurpation,  and  make  no  effort  to  rescue  it  from 
destruction.'  Shall  we  see  it  eradicated,  and  not 
attempt  to  arrest  the  spoiler's  blows.'  No,  sir;  we 
will  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm;  we  will  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not;  the  slumbering  indignation  of  a  too 
confiding  people  must  be  aroused.  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  pursue;  for  myself,  I  can 
only  say — 

Si  That  though  perils  did  abound  as  thick  as  thought  could 
make  them, 
And  appear  in  forms  more  horrid, 
.Yet  my  duty,  as  dolh  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break. 
And  stand  unshaken"  by  the  Constituli(m. 


"  For  great  were  the  hearts,  and  strong  the  minds , 
Ol  those  who  framed  iu  high  debate 
The  immortal  league  of  love  that  binds 
Our  fair,  broad  empire.  State  with  State." 

What,  sir,  is  the  present  condition  of  Mexico? 
The  reverses  and  the  vicissitudes  of  that  ill-fated 
republic  have  been  varied  and  multitudinous.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Corlez,  dating  from  1521,  she 
remained  a  Spanish  colony  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  In  1821  she  made  a  glorious  and 
a  successful  struggle  to  be  free;  having  shook  off 
the  manacles  and  the  fetters  of  Castilian  bondage, 
she  became  an  independent  republic.  She  then 
possessed  the  valor  and  the  courage  to  erect  the 
standard  of  independence,  but  lacked  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  to  maintain  it;  for,  as  early  as  1835, 
we  find  her  repu!)licanism  suddenly  transformed 
into  centralism  or  consolidation;  and  where  is  she 
now?  Conjecture  answers,  where?  The  hideous 
forms  of  anarchy  on  one  side  and  monarchy  on  the 
other,  and  overrun  and  broken  down  by  the  inva- 
ding army  of  a  sister  republic.  What  was  right 
in  regard  to  the  things  of  yesterday  may  become 
wrong  when  applied  to  those  of  to-day.  Our  pres- 
ent relations  with  Mexico  are  not  what  they  were 
in  the  incipiency  of  this  injudicious  conflict.  She 
may  have  sinned;  but  is  her  punisiiment  never  to 
have  an  end?  A  few  years  ago,  and  she  was  not 
without  hope.  This  Government  was  the  first  to 
recognize  her  independence,  and  to  introduce  her 
to  the  family  of  nations.  But  hers  was  a  delusive 
dream,  and  widely  different  has  been  the  reality  of 
her  once  buoyant  hopes  and  flattering  expectations. 
And  the  history  of  her  brief  and  sad  career  but  too 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  scriptural  admonition, 
"Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeih  take  heed  lest 
he  fall,"  for  now,  in  all  her  affairs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, civil  and  military,  she  bleeds  at  every  pore. 
Cortez  and  Iturbide,  Hidalgo,  Allande  and  More- 
los,  Bustamenle  and  Santa  Anna,  have  each,  in 
their  turn,  risen  and  reigned  and  fell,  and  Mexico 
is  vanquished.  She  has  acted  her  part  in  the  drama 
of  nations,  and  sooner  or  later  will  the  curtain  of 
annihilation  fall  upon  the  sanguinary  and  disastrous 
scene.  Torn  to  peaces  by  the  treachery,  intrigue, 
and  mendacity  of  her  corrupt  and  ambitious  leaders; 
galling  and  cringing  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  a 
bloated  and  mercenary  priesthood;  and  driven  from 
seaboard  to  mountain,  and  from  mountain  to  sea- 
board, by  the  invincible  soldiery  of  Taylor  and 
Scott;  too  proud  and  too  obstinate  to  yield,  and 
yet  too  feeble  any  longer  to  protect  and  defend  her 
silver  sierras  and  her  verdant  valleys;  unwilling  to 
abandon  her  ranchos,  her  haciendas,  and  her  altars, 
and  that  soil  which  she  has  so  long  and  profusely 
watei'ed  with  the  blood  of  her  heroes;  worried  and 
perplexed  by  her  domestic  and  foreign  financial 
exactions,  and  weighed  down  by  the  leaden  dynas- 
ties of  ignorance,  and  groaning  beneath  all  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  war,  she  presents  a 
melancholy  picture  of  humiliation  and  distress,  in- 
dividually and  nationally,  only  equalled  in  modern 
times  by  the  tragic  fate  of  unfortunate  and  down- 
trodden Poland;  and  although  grim-visaged  war 
hath  7iot  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,  the  watch- 
word and  war-cry  of  patrician  and  plebeian  is  "  God 
and  Liberty."  Imagination  sees  the  last  scattered 
relics  of  her  discoiufited  armies  assembling  around 
the  thundering  crater  of  Orizaba's  smoking  peak, 
or  the  snow-clad  crests  of  the  mighty  Popocatepest, 
and  there,  like  Warsaw's  last  champion, 

"  Oh !  Heaven,  they  cry,  our  bleeding  country  save  ; 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave.' 
Yet  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men,  our  country  yet  remains  : 
By  that  dread  name  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear  with  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die." 

Or,  rallying  within  the  moss-covered  walls  of 
her  ancient  cemeteries,  and  clustering  around  the 
crumbling  tombs  of  their  fathers  and  their  mothers, 
and  exclaiming — 

"  When  Hope's  expiring  throb  is  o'er, 

And  e'en  Despair  can  prompt  no  more, 

This  spot  shall  be  the  sacred  grave 

Of  the  last  few,  who  (vainly  brave) 

Die  for  the  land  they  cannot  save." 
To  be  brave  is  to  be  generous;  to  be  noble  is  to  be 
just;  and  to  be  great  is  to  be  good.  The  American 
eagle,  guided  in  her  upward  and  her  onward  flight 
by  the  dauntless  spirit  of  unwavering  chivalry,  and 
sustained  and  supported  by  the  idomitable  prowess 
of  American  artns,  now  spreads  in  triumphant 
grandeur  his  broad  and  potent  pinions  over  that 
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magnificent  palace  where  once  rose  up  the  spacious 
halls  and  the  scolder!  domes  of  the  Montezumas. 
The  banner  of  onr  country  waves  in  victory  upon 
theemljaltled  heights  of  Monterey,  and  sends  forth 
its  stellated  scintillations  from  the  lofty  towers  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  along  the  walls  of  the  great 
city  of  the  Cross;  while  the  sepulchral  voice  of 
death  whispers  from  the  bloody  fields  of  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  and  Sacramento,  and  from  the  Acel- 
damasof  Buena  Vista  and  Cerro  Gordo, and  comes 
up  in  wailing  tones  from  the  gory  plains  of  Contre- 
ras  and  Churubusco,  and  in  dolorous  notes  from 
Chapultepec  and  Molino  del  Rey,  saying,  enouijh! 
enoujrh!  and  the  Alameda,  the  Paseo,  and  the 
Plazas  of  her  political  metropolis  and  her  com- 
mercial emporium  are  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  our 
armies.  The  sceptre  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  has  well- 
nigh  departed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Mauritanian 
race  have  fled  forever; — exhausted  and  emaciated 
Mexico  is  tottering  upon  the  verge  of  utter  subju- 
gation; and,  drunk  with  the  commingled  blood  of 
friend  and  foe,  she  is  reeling  to  thegrave  of  political 
extinction — she  is  left  to  choose  between  despera- 
tion and  disgrace,  and  to  be  or  not  to  be,  is  now 
the  question.  But  I  would  a.«k  gentlemen,  I  would 
ask  this  House,  and  this  country ,  if  the  virtue  and 
the  magnanimity  of  our  patriot  fathers  have  degen- 
erated in  the  bosoms  of  us  their  sons?  Let  me 
hope  not.  Shall  the  hitherto  spotless  fame  of  our 
gallant  army  and  navy  be  tarnished  by  a  partici- 
pation in  the  sanguinary  and  inglorious  scenes  of 
savage  v/arfare  ?  Shall  they  become  polluted  by 
the  spoils  of  war,  and  be  degraded  by  the  ignomin- 
ious reward  of  Vandalic  licentiousness?  Never, 
never,  I  trust.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
us,  and  the  criticisms  and  the  prejudices  of  all 
Christendom  aroused.  True  glory  is  the  reward 
of  virtue  and  not  vice.  The  power  and  the  glory 
of  a  nation  rests  in  its  mental  attainments  and  its 
moral  excellencies. 

The  mighty  and  the  multitudinous  tribes  of  the 
red  men  of  the  forest  have  given  back,  and  still 
further  back,  at  the  approach  of  our  ancestors  and 
ourselves,  and  they  continue  to  recede.  Twice 
have  the  veteran  legions  of  Albion's  Isle  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  our  arms;  and  the  victors 
of  Castile  and  Arragon  have  repeatedly  succumb- 
ed to  our  invincible  forces.  Will  not  this  suffice? 
Looked  up  to  as  the  model  Government  of  the 
world,  and  holding  out  the  aegis  of  freedom  to  every 
land  and  every  clime,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and  that  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people."  A  great  cause  has  been 
committed  to  our  keepina; — let  us  be  faithful  to  the 
trust.  The  civil  and  political  destiny  of  twenty 
millions  of  people  are  suspended,  perhaps,  upon 
the  deliberations  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  Our 
fathers  pledged  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,"  to  bequeath  us  freedom.  Over 
this  rich  boon  let  us  watch  with  a  vigilance  that 
never  sleeps,  and  guard  with  a  jealousy  that  admits 
no  encroachment,  and  protect  and  defend  it  with  a 
valor  that  never  surrenders.  Though  not  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  war  now  pending 
was  commenced,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
from  the  moment  the  first  gun  was  fired  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  man  has  advocated  the  defence 
of  the  country  more  zealously  than  myself,  and  I 
shall  always  advocate  its  defence  to  any  extent  that 
circumstances  may  require.  I  will  stand  by  the 
country  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity;  in  peace  or 
in  war,  in  glory,  in  gloom,  our  country  first,  last, 
and  forever.  But  will  the  time  never  come  wlien 
we  may  honorably  bury  the  tomahawk  and  pass 
round  the  calumet  of  peace;  when  we  may  "  beat 
our  swords  into  ploughshares  and  our  spears  into 
pruning  hooks?"  Until  that  period  shall  arrive, 
let  our  conduct  resemble  our  armorial  insignia; 
let  the  caduceus  of  Pax  always  accompany  the 
spear  of  Mars.  Mexico  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  conquered  nation;  her  marauding  banditti 
and  her  guerrilla  parties  are  our  only  enemies; 
such  a  foe  is  unworthy  the  steel  of  our  victorious 
armies.  But  because  Mexico  is  conquered,  it  by 
no  means  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  her 
rights  are  extinguished,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
assert  and  to  send  forth  the  disgraceful  proclama- 
tion that  "  might  is  right;"  that  to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils,  and  that  we  as  a  nation  are  bound 
together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder; 
that  war  is  our  game,  and  that  our  neighbor's  lands 


are  the  stakes.  Who,  who,  I  ask,  is  ready  to  en- 
dorse such  a  sentiment?  I  am  not,  and  never  will 
be;  and  I  blush  for  that  American  who  can  so  far 
forget  himself  and  the  honor  of  his  country  as  to 
promulge  such  a  stigma  upon  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave;  for  should  that  policy 
predominate,  (which  may  Heaven  forbid,)  the 
character  of  our  Government  and  country  will  be 
disgraced,  blasted,  gone.  Shall  the  morning  star 
of  our  nation's  birth-day,  which  dawned  so  au- 
spicious and  glorious  amidst  the  black  clouds  of 
the  Revolution,  and  whose  virgin  rays  lis:hted  the 
pathway  of  our  ancestral  sages  and  heroes,  be 
struck  from  our  political  galaxy?  Shall  the  radi- 
ant sun  of  our  independence,  whose  bright  beams 
have  so  long  relumined  the  altar  of  freedom,  go 
down  prematurely  behind  the  murky  clouds  of  na- 
tional dishonor,  and  be  lost  forever  in  the  thick 
darkness  of  political  apostacy?     No,  no. 

To  disapprove  or  condemn  the  folly  and  the 
blunders  of  the  Administration,  is  not  to  oppose 
the  war.  Those  who  have  dared  to  gainsay  the 
opinions,  and  to  criticise  the  policy  of  the  Chief 
iVIagistrate,  (and  they  are  not  a  few,  for  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  verbally  and  through  the  press, 
have  denounced  his  course  from  the  beginning,) 
have  been  denominated  and  traduced  as  aiders  and 
comforters  of  the  enemy.  Sir,  such  epithets  are 
not  applicable  to  me,  for  I  have  not  opposed  the 
war  abstractly,  but  I  have  opposed  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  policy  that  provoked  the  war.  In 
that  I  am  guilty  to  the  fullest  QXtent,  and  am  wil- 
ling to  abide  the  verdict  of  my  country,  "  Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  our  Cresar  feed,  that  he  hath 
grown  so  great?"  Is  he  so  wise,  that  he  cannot 
err?  Is  he  so  immaculate,  as  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion.    No,  surely; 

"But  lie  thnt  stands  npnn  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  .-^tay  liiin  up." 

I  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  an  Executive 
ukase  shall  bridle  the  mouths  of  politicians  and 
people;  when  his  fiat  shall  become  the  doorkeeper 
of  our  lips,  and  his  will  be  the  arbiter  of  our 
thoughts  and  the  keeper  of  our  consciences.  In 
these  United  States  there  is  no  anti-war  party 
when  defence  is  necessary.  Blistered  be  the  foul 
tongue  of  slander,  and  scorched  the  lying  lips  of 
those  who  would  dare  utter  such  a  libel  upon  the 
patriotism  and  valor  of  the  American  people.  No, 
sir;  the  sin  of  "aid  and  comfort"  lies  not  at  the 
door  of  the  Whig  party;  it  never  had  a  place  in 
their  ranks;  it  never  will.  The  Whigs  never  fur- 
nished Mexico  with  a  general  to  command  their 
armies.  They  never  wrote  to  Commodore  Conner, 
"  If  Santa  Jlnna  endeavors  to  enter  the  Mexican  ports, 
you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely.^'  Notiiing,  noth- 
ing could  have  "aided  and  comforted"  Mexico  so 
much  as  the  return  of  her  J^^ajroleon.  The  Whig 
parly  will  never  blur  the  escutcheon  of  their  coun- 
try's fame,  or  obstruct  the  progress  of  their  coun- 
try's glory.  The  valor  and  success  of  the  intrepid 
Scott  and  the  indomitable  Taylor  scorn  the  allega- 
tion of  aid  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs. 
The  mangled  and  bleedi'ng  bodies  of  the  Spartan 
Butler,  the  fearless  and  unyielding  Clay,  the  sad 
fatexif  the  brave  McKee  and  the  daring  Hardin, 
and  many  other  noble  spirits  who  fell  covered  with 
chivalric  honors,  declare  the  accusation  fakse;  and 
the  bleaching  bones  of  half  our  fallen  soldiery,  in 
heaps  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  are  enough 
to  crimson  with  shame  the  accuser's  face.  But  a 
day  of  reckoning  and  retribution  is  fast  approach- 
ing, yea,  almost  at  the  door.  A  few  more  official 
blunders,  a  few  more  wanton  encroachments  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  few  more  presump- 
tuous vetoes,  and  the  epitaph  of  this  Administration 
will  be  seen  upon  Belshazzar's  wall,  "  Weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting."  Soon  shall 
those  who  welcomed  the  coming  speed,  the  parting 
guest;  soon  shall  the  originators  of  those  portentous 
clouds  that  now  lower  around  our  governmental 
horizon,  from  the  depths  of  their  troubled  bosoms, 
in  anguish  of  soul  be  heard  to  exclaim,  Alas!  alas! 
had  we  served  the  country  but  half  so  faithful  and 
with  half  the  zeal  that  we  have  served  ourselves, 
the  people  would  not,  in  this  our  extremity,  and 
in  our  declining  years,  have  forsaken  us,  and  left 
us  for  all  coming  time  to  the  enawings  of  our  re- 
morseful fate.  And  their  final  soliloquy,  to  be 
.pronounced  on  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  will  be, 
Farewell,  a  last  farewell,  to  halcyon  liopes  and 


fond  expectations  to  palaces  and  to  power!  We 
have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  our  greatness, 
and  now,  from  the  zenith  of  our  earthly  bliss,  we 
fall  to  rise  no  more!  Like  a  bubble  on  the  wave, 
or  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  we  vanish 
from  the  gaze  of  men  and  the  plaudits  of  office- 
seekers,  our  names  to  be  stricken  from  the  catalogue 
of  worthies,  and  hurried  away  by  the  relentless 
current  of  universal  disapprobation  to  the  far-off 
regions  of  the  world's  forgetfulness,  soon  to  sink 
beneath  the  obscure  eddies  of  oblivion's  waters. 

Having  succinctly  noticed  the  circumstances  that 
originated  the  war  and  briefly  adverted  to  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  republics  engaged  in  it,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  express  my  views  upon  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  best  mode  of  terminating  hostil- 
kties  and  securing  an  honorable  and  satisfactory 
peace. 

If  experience  is  worth  anything,  if  like  causes 
under  like  circumstances  produce  like  effects,  there 
is  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  excite  appre- 
hension for  the  future.  The  sage  of  Monticello 
said,  if  there  was  any  one  principle  above  all  the 
rest  that  should  be  more  deeply  and  permanently 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  it  was,  that  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do  loilh  conquest.  That  na- 
tion whose  prominent  characteristics  are  military 
conquest  and  territorial  aggrandizement,  has  much 
to  fear  from  overaclion.  That  we  have  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  assert  and  defend  our  rights,  I 
rejoice  to  know;  and  yet  I  should  regret  to  believe 
that  the  love  of  vv^r  is  to  become  our  ruling  passion 
and  national  avocation.  All  history  admonishes 
us  of  the  evil  consequences  of  waging  war  for  the 
sake  of  spoils.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact:  Alexander  annexed  Macedon 
and  Greece  by  military  coercion;  was  successful 
in  the  three  great  battles  of  Granicus,  Issus,  and 
Gaugamela;  marched  his  legions  through  Persia 
and  into  India,  and  went  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  until  he  became  the  master  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  assumed  the  reign  of  universal  do- 
minion. Overloaded  with  the  triumphs  of  battle 
and  the  plunders  of  war,  and  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, he  became  sick  and  tired  of  life,  and  sought 
a  premature  grave  in  the  Bacchanalian  banquets  of 
Babylon;  and  the  liberties  and  the  power  of  Greece 
were  sacrificed  upon  the  altars  of  military  antago- 
nism and  political  intrigue.  Rome  conquered  Car- 
thage, and  seized  upon  her  territory  as  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  proceeded  from 
conquest  to  conquest,  until  she  acquired  the  title  of 
the  "Proud  Mistress  of  the  World."  But,  in 
process  of  time,  the  tide  of  her  triumphs  began  to 
ebb;  her  dependencies,  one  after  another,  revolted. 
The  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Gepidfe,  rushed, 
down  from  their  mountain  homes  and  fastnesses, 
and  kept  up  such  an  incessant  slaughter  upon  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  forced  to  yield  their  ac- 
quisitions to  those  Scandinavian  Vandals,  who  al- 
ternated as  allies  and  enemies,  until  that  mighty 
Empire  was  reduced  down  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Imperial  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  The  fate  of 
Cassar  is  not  forgotten.  Charlemagne  overrun 
nearly  all  Europe  with  the  veteran  armies  of  France 
to  increase  his  power  and  enlarge  his  dominions; 
but  domestic  strife  and  civil  wars  ensued,  which 
were  followed  by  division  and  subdivision  of  his 
kingdom,  until  France  resumed  heroriginal  bound- 
aries. And  the  more  modern  career  of  the  mighty 
son  of  Corsica  was  not  materially  dissimilar  in  its 
results — a  career  by  which  thrones  were  made  to 
tremble,  nations  to  stand  aghast,  and  all  the  East- 
ern continent  convulsed;  and  yet  Napoleon  found 
his  Ultima  Thule  upon  the  memorable  plains  of 
Waterloo,  and  an  exile's  grave  upon  the  barren 
Isle  of  St.  Helena;  and  France  is  noio  no  more  than 
what  France  loas.  The  bloodiest  picture  in  the 
book  of  time  is  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  that 
were  intended  to  wrench  from  the  hand  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  expel  the  infidel  Saracefis  from  Palestine. 
Millions  of  lives  were  lost  in  those  awful  contests 
between  the  armies  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross; 
and  yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  turbaned  Moslem  still  treads  with  unhallowed 
step  the  consecrated  soil  of  Canaan,  and  Mahomed- 
anism,  in  all  its  sacrilegious  enormity,  continues  to 
desecrate  the  sacred  localities  of  the  Holy  Land. 

[Here  Dr.  Jones's  hour  expired.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  GEN.  SCOTT. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  M.  McLANE, 

OF  MARYLAND, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  21,  1848. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Ci.ingman,' to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which   the  House   had    instructed  the 
Committee  on  Printing  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  printing  an  extra   number  of  the 
Presidetit's  Message  and  the  Correspondence  of 
General  Scott  with  the  War  Department,  being 
before  the  House — 

Mr.  McLANE  said,  he  could  not  permit  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Clingman]  and  Tennessee  [Mr.  Haskell] 
to  pass  without  offering  to  the  House  some  reflec- 
tions, which  must  refute  the  course  of  argument 
submitted  by  these  gentlemen.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  had  chosen,  on  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  order  of  this  House  referring  to 
the  Committee  on  Printing  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  certain 
correspondence  between  the  Government  and  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Taylor  and  Mr.  Trist,  to  cover  the 
whole  question  of  the  Mexican  war;  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  followed  the  same  path, 
charging  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  painful  responsibility  of  shedding  all  the  Amer- 
ican blood  which  has  flow:ed  in  Mexico;  denoun- 
cing the  Administration  with  ignorance  and  folly, 
displayed  in  a  series  of  Executive  blunders,  coin- 
mencing  with  the  first  movement  of  the  army  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  McL.  said  he  should  not  refer  to  topics 
upon  which  he  had  already  exercised  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  House.  He  should  not  recur  to 
the  origin  of  the  war,  nor  make  a  single  remark 
irrelevant  to  the  positions  just  laid  down  by  the 
gentlemen  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
Unexpected  as  this  debate  was  to  all,  Mr.  McL. 
said  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the 
task  was  a  light  one  to  overthrow  the  ill-advised 
and  unwarrantable  attack  made  upon  the  Admin- 
istration by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
who,  since  yesterday,  had  examined  the  document 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  which  he 
represented  to  be  an  unfair  and  unsatisfactory 
response  to  the  call  of  this  House.  He  alleges 
that  the  correspondence  with  General  Scott  is  gar- 
bled, and  garbled  for  a  corrupt  purpose;  garbled, 
because  a  full  exposition  of  this  correspondence 
.wo.uld  have  tended  to  lower  this  Administration 
before  the  country;  and  hence,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Executive,  he  supposed  it  was  deemed  detri- 
mental to  the  public  service  to  furnish  a  faithful 
exposition  of  this  correspondence,  which  has  been 
garbled  to  shield  the  President,  and  present  Gen- 
eral Scott  before  the  country  in  a  light  less  favor- 
able than  he  deserves  to  stand  in. 

Mr.  McL.  said,  he  need  not  say  that  such  an 
imputation  of  the  motives  of  the  Executive,  pre- 
sented the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  in  this  debate,  as  a  partisan  speech,  and 
as  such  he  should  reply  to  it. 

By  what  right  (said  Mr.  McL.)  docs  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  assert  that  the  corre- 
spondence is  garbled  ?  Has  he  seen  the  original? 
Has  he  any  knowledge  of  his  own  as  to  what 
discrepancy  exists  between  the  correspondence 
furnished  this  House,  and  that  which  he  alleges 
to  have  taken  place  between  General  Scott  and  the 
Government  ? 

And,  again,  by  what  rule  of  honorable  combat 
can  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  come  into 
this  House  and  present  his  bald  allegations  and 
assertions  in  regard  to  a  document  which  is  not 
before  the  House,  or  accessible  to  members  on 
this  floor?  So  far  as  this  side  of  the  House  is  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
are  concerned,  Mr.  McL.  considered  that  this  was 
an  attack  in  the  dark.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  might  well  follow  up  such  a  proceeding, 
by  a  proposition  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  recon- 
sider,* and  avoid  that  just  reproach  to  which  he 
has  exposed  himself  from  all  fair  oombatants. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  McL.,  the  honorable  gentleman  seeks 

*  Mr.  Clingman  proposed  to  withdraw  his  motion  when  he 
concluded. 
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the  recesses  of  the  Printing  Committee  room,  or 
the  Clerk's  chamber,  and  ttfferc  examines  a  docu- 
ment which  on  yesterday  this  House  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  our  common  information;  and  to-day, 
as  soon  as  our  Journal  is  read,  a  motion  is  made  to 
reconsider  our  proposition  to  juint  an  extra  niim- 
ber,  that  the  Executive  may  be  denounced  for  a 
base,  partisan  effort  to  wound  and  destroy  the  fame 
of  a  distinguished  general.  This  corrupt  and  un- 
.satisfactory  response  to  the  call  of  this  House  is 
appealed  to,  that  an  allegation,  otherwise  unsup- 
ported, may  receive  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  coimtry;  yet  this  document,  which  is  referred 
to  to  sustain  this  charge,  is  not  before  us.  We 
must  take  the  gentleman's  word  to  support  his 
own  charges,  though  we  may  know  he  is  himself 
without  correct  information  in  the  premises.  Mr. 
McL.  said,  that  such  a  modeof  attack  had  no  just- 
ification in  the  code  of  honorable  combatants.  So 
far  as  this  side  of  the  House  was  concerned,  he 
considered  it,  as  he  had  already  said,  an  attack  in 
the  dark.  Had  the  gentleman  rested  his  attack  at 
this  point,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  to  express  an  unqualified  disbelief  of  the  alle- 
gations he  had  made  against  the  Executive,  and 
await  the  publication  of  the  document.  But,  said 
Mr.  McL.,  he  has  gone  further.  He  has  de- 
nounced the  President  for  having  failed  to  furnish 
our  generals  in  the  field  with  the  forces  promised 
them.  He  alleges  that  the  President  abandoned 
General  Taylor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
the  hazard  of  defeat  and  disaster.  He  complains 
that  some  plan  of  campaign  prepared  by  General 
Scott  has  been  withheld,  which  called  for  fourteen 
thousand  men  for  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition,  and 
contemplated  a  i-einforcement  of  ten  thousand, 
with  which  to  march  on  the  capital,  while  Taylor 
thought  that  twenty -five  thousand  men  were  neces- 
sary for  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz.  And,  finally, 
he  roundly  and  broadly  alleges  that  the  Adminis- 
tration, from  beginning  to  end,  deserves  no  credit 
for  peace  or  war.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
followed  in  the  same  strain,  denouncing  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  author  of  a  series  of  blunders,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  movement  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  to  the  present  time;  among 
which  are  to  be  found  the  failure  to  give  Taylor  a 
sufficient  force  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  when 
Scott  moved  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  failure  to 
furnish  Scott  with  reinforcements  after  the  fall  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

It  would  seem  (said  Mr.  McL.)  that  an  effort 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  entirety  of  bald  as- 
sumptions with  which  this  attack  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration is  made.  It  is  fortunate  (he  said) 
that  the  records  of  Congress  furnished  ample  ma- 
terial to  refute  and  overthrow  every  position  taken 
by  the  other  side  of  the  House  in  this  debate,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  the  document  which 
has  given  rise  to  it. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  (said  Mr.  McL.)  that  the 
document  in  question,  when  published,  will  pre- 
sent General  Scott  to  the  country  in  a  light  far 
less  favorable  than  that  in  which  we  all  know  he 
deserves  to  shine.  This  correspondence  between 
General  Scott  and  the  Government,  in  all  its  parts, 
from  the  first  origin  of  the  v/ar  to  the  present  time, 
is  replete  with  chapters  and  passages  which  must 
necessarily  present  this  great  captain  to  the  country 
in  a  ligh*  and  character  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  is  placed  by  his  brilliant  military  suc- 
cesses. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  cannot  en- 
lighten me,  (said  Mr.  McL.,)  or  this  House,  or 
the  country,  in  regard  to  General  Scott's  excellence 
as  a  soldier.  Not  only  do  we  recognize  in  his 
operations  on  the  city  of  Mexico — on  the  whole 
line,  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  heart  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire — every  quality  which  marks  a  skillful 
and  scientific  general,  but  we  rejoice  that  these 
successes  are  but  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  gave 
promise  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  country  under- 
stands all  this,  (said  Mr.  McL.,)  and  this  House 
understands  it;  and  this  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion, garbled  or  not,  will  in  nowise  affect  our  re- 
spect for  General  Scott  as  a  soldier.  If  this  docu- 
ment, which  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
was  sft  anxious  to  extract  from  the  archives  of  the 
War  Department,  presents  General  Scott  to  the 
country  in  a  light  less  favorable  than  that  in  which 
he  deserves  to  shine,  it  will  not  be  that  this  or  that 
despatch  is  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions;  it  will  not 


be  that  this  or  that  plan  of  campaign  has  been 
withheld.  No,  sir;  it  will  result  rather  from  a 
superjluitti  of  matter  than  from  any  deficiencies. 
Tliat  correspondence  (said  Mr.  McL.)  will  draw 
the  veil  which  covers  all  the  littleness  of  the  mere 
liumanily  which  belongs  to  great  men;  our  obser- 
vation will  be  withdrawn  from  the  splendid  talents 
of  the  soldier  to  the  captious  and  irritable  encoun- 
ter of  individual  tem])ers,  and  individual  weak- 
nesses and  jealousies. 

Mr.  McL.  said  it  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  ta.<!k 
to  defend  the  Administration  against  such  attacks 
as  had  just  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  without  doing  some  violence  to  the 
feelingsof  the  distinguished  Generals  who  had  been 
dragged  down  from  their  military  platform,  by  their 
own  political  friends,  into  the  arena  of  parti.san 
strife.  This  task,  Mr.  McL.  said,  he  hoped  to 
perform.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  that 
he  could  take  the  slightest  liberty  with,  or  do  the 
least  injustice  to,  either  General  Scott  or  General 
Taylor;  and  he  very  much  regretted  that  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  so  often  vio- 
lated the  respect  due  these  eminent  soldiers,  by 
appropriating  their  fame  and  public  service  to  the 
mere  party  uses  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  McL.  then  proceeded,  by  a  reference  to 
documents,  to  reply  to  the  attacks  which  had  been 
made  on  the  Executive  management  of  the  war. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  had  impeached  the 
wisdom  of  the  Administration.  He  had  told  them 
that  the  Administration  had  committed  a  series  of 
blunders  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1846  to  the  present  time,  and  that  it  had  exposed 
the  army  to  disasters  and  its  generals  to  reproach 
and  censure.  Against  these  accusations  he  pro- 
posed to  vindicate  the  Administration;  and  he 
should  not  be  found  covering  up  the  skill  and 
courage  of  General  Taylor,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  General  Scott.  When  this  cam- 
paign was  first  suggested  here,  it  was  a  column  of 
attack  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific — from  Texas  to  Chihuahua,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Monterey.  Then  the 
invasion  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  not  looked  to. 
The  campaign  then  looked  to  the  occupation  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  had 
been  eminently  successful.  But  then  a  new  era 
occurred.  The  occupation  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces was  not  thought  to  be  sufficient.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  occupy  the  whole  Gulf  coast, 
and  it  was  thought  proper  to  go  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  details  of  these  movements,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  sought  to 
place  the  responsibility  on  the  Administration — 
separating  die  President  from  the  Generals  in  the 
field;  denouncing  the  former  for  weakness,  igno- 
rance, and  folly,  in  the  very  plan  and  details  of  plans 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of 
these  Generals, or  with  their  immediate  concurrence. 
When  the  season  of  the  year  is  regarded,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  military  movements  on  the 
Gulf  coast  in  the  summer  is  considered,  this  plan 
of  campaign,  with  which  the  war  was  conducted  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  might  well  be  pronounced 
maalerly — as  brilliant  in  design  as  it  was  in  execu- 
tion— reducing  to  subjection  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Chi- 
huahua, New  Mexico,  and  the  Californias,  in 
about  the  length  of  time  which  many  had  allotted 
as  hardly  sufficient  to  organize  and  equip  our  forces 
for  a  war  of  invasion. 

Dazzled  with  this  splendid  spectacle,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina — forgetful  that  these 
movements  were  all  conducted  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  President — vauntingly  declares 
that  the  President  is  dishonored  in  tlie  war,  and 
to  the  Generals  in  the  field  are  we  indebted  for 
protection  against  the  evil  consequences  and  dis- 
grace of  a  weak  and  ignorant  Executive.  Mr. 
McL.  said,  that  when  the  correspondence  already 
published  and  in  the  archives  of  Congress  was 
referred  to,  this  charge  of  ignorance  and  weakness 
would  rest  on  the  gentlemen  who  were  now  de- 
nouncing the  Executive. 

Mr.  McL.  then  referred  to  the  documents  which 
con  tained  the  ordeis  of  the  War  Department  organ- 
izin<'  the  salient  columns  of  mvasion  and  occupa- 
tion" from  the  head  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific; 
from  the  interior  of  Texas  to  Chihuahua;  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Monterey;  and,  again,  from 
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New  Mexico  south ,  through  Chihuahua,  to  Saltillo 
and-J^Ionterey ,  and  subsequently  along  the  Ime  and 
base  of  the  mountains  to  Tampico — completing  the 
subjugation  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1846:  a  campaign  of  a  few 
months— brilliant  and  successful  in  the  execution 
of  all  its  parts — organized  by  the  President,  and 
fully  adopted  and  concurred  in  by  General  Taylor, 
in  his  despatches  of  2d  July  and  ist  August,  1846. 

Mr.  McL.  then  called  attention  to  the  despatches 
of  October  and  November,  1846,  from  the  War 
Bepartrnent,  which  present  the  Executive  and  the 
General  in  the  field  fully  concurring  in  their  judg- 
ment and  action.  Tiiearmy  ofoccupation  in  North- 
ern Mexico  having  completed  its  active  operations, 
and  the  season  favorable  to  military  movements  on 
the  Gulf  coast  being  at  hand,  the  President  again 
takes  the  initiative,  and  organizes  the  expedition 
upon  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the 
full  and  perfect  concurrence  and  approbation  of 
the  distinguished  captains  who  are  now  arrayed 
against  him.  This  second  campaign  is  even  more 
brilliant, ifpossible,  than  that  in  the  north.  Yet  (said 
Mr.  McL.)  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
comes  before  this  House,  dragging  after  him  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Taylor,  to  trail  the  proud  fame  of 
our  country  in  the  dust  and  dirtof  political  intrigue 
and  President-making.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Caa-olinaand  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  unite 
(said  Mr.  McL.)  in  this  general  denunciation  of 
the  Executive;  and  to  their  own  discomfiture  they 
have  ventured  thespecific  allegations,  that  the  Pres- 
ident sent  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  with 
an  insufficient  force,  and  abandoned  him  after- 
wards in  November  and  December,  in  the  valley 
of  that  river,  to  the  hazard  of  disgrace  and  defeat; 
v.-ithdrawing  the  heart  and  flower  of  liis  army  to 
Vera  Cruz,  to  join  Genera!  Scott;  who,  in  his  turn, 
v/as  abandoned  by  the  President,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  at  Puebla;  refusing  him  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  promised  for  the  campaign. 
The  whole  country  would  remember  that  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Rio  Grande  was  made  with  exactly 
the  number  of  men  that  General  Taylor  desired; 
he  having  returned  to  New  Orleans  his  volunteers, 
and  the  Government,  at  his  request,  checking  Gen- 
eral Gaines  in  his  action  on  that  frontier,  where 
he  persisted  in  calline  out  troops  to  increase  Tay- 
lor's forces,  against  Taylor's  will.  He  would  not 
go  further  into  the  considerations  which  had  in- 
duced General  Taylor  to  move  with  the  force  under 
his  command — those  considerations  fully  justified 
the  judgment  of  General  Taylor.  He  begged  the 
House  to  observe,  that  he  was  not  himself  con- 
demning this  movement;  his  purpose  was  simply 
to  repel,  to  refute,  to  overthrow  the  allegations,  that 
the  President  had  pushed  Taylor  forward  with  in- 
sufficient forces;  he  was  anxious  to  show  the  House 
how  injurious  to  General  Taylor  was  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  McL.  next  proceeded  with  his  documentary 
quotations,  to  show  the  agency  of  General  Scott  in 
the  movement  on  Vera  Cruz  and  ^Mexico.  It  was 
General  Scott  who  took  General  Taylor's  forces. 
He  read  General  Scott's  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
■written  two  days  after  he  received  his  order  from 
the  War  Department,  in  which  he  told  General 
Taylor  that  he  must  leave  him  on  the  defensive. 

Mr.  McL.  said  he  was  putting  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  the  responsibility  of  General 
Scott.  General  Scott  had  not  waited  till  he  got  to 
Mexico  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  General  Taylor's  troops  from  him  for  Vera 
Cruz.  He  had  got  only  as  far  as  New  York,  when 
he  had  already  resolved  to  reduce  General  Taylor 
to  the  defensive,  and  he  did  it.  He  admitted  "that 
General  Scott  had  captured  Vera  Cruz  most  suc- 
cessfully, most  beautifully.  Mr.  McL.  was  not 
denying  his  merit,  nor  seeking  to  lessen  his  well- 
earned  fame;  he  was  only  arguing  to  refute  this 
reproach  against  the  President.  And,  after  all, 
General  Taylor  had  himself  selected  the  number 
of  troops  to  be  detailed  to  aid  General  Scott,  re- 
serving enough  to  defend  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Bravo.  He  had  of  choice  advanced  beyond  JNIon- 
terey,  after  capturing  that  place,  and  had  gone  with 
his  troops  into  the  gi-azing  country,  and  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy. 

W^hen  General  Scott  wrote  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  he  knew  what  additional  reinforcements 
had  been  asked  for.  He  said  in  that  letter  that  the 
President  had  asked  for  nine  new  regiments,  and 


might  probably  soon  ask  for  more^  And  then  came 
that  very  significant  paragraph:  "  We  are  not  with- 
'  out  the  hope  that  Congress  will  add  ten  or  twelve 
'  new  regiments  to  the  regular  establishment." 

He  charged  neither  General  Scott  nor  General 
Taylor  with  any  wan  t  of  fidelity  in  the  full  discharge 
of  their  ofiicial  duties.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  was  not  pleased  with  this  correspondence; 
it  was  quite  unsatisfactory  to  him.  And  why? 
Because  "it  did  not  present  General  Scott  in  as 
favorable  a  light  as  he  deserved."  In  this  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  gentleman.  He  thought 
it  dii  not  present  him  in  a  very  favorable  light. 
But  men  who  were  the  mo.st  brilliant  in  battle  did 
not  always  shine  as  brightly  in  the  use  of  the  pen 
as  the  sword. 

Nothing  is  more  unfounded  than  the  allegations 
that  the  President  (deserted  General  Taylor  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande^  and  Scott  at  Puebia. 
The  whole  case  was  in  a  nutshell;  and  not  a 
shade  of  reproach  rested  upon  the  President  on 
these  two  points,  though  Congress  could  not  so 
easily  escape  censure.  In  October,  1846,  General 
Taylor  was  advised  df  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  invest  and  take  Vera  Cruz,  and  confine  the 
operations  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  defen- 
sive occupation.  General  Taylor  at  once  proceeded 
to  make  the  proper  disposition  for  this  movement, 
and,  in  his  despatch  of  November  12,  1846,  he  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  could  spare  four 
thousand  men  from  the  army  under  his  command 
for  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition,  and  reserve  enough 
for  the  defensive  occupation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  west  as  far  as  Monterey  and  Saliillo.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  further  advised  that  six  thousand  fresh 
troops  should  be  called  out  to  join  the  four  thou- 
.sand  he  would  hold  in  readiness  at  Tampico  for 
the  Vera  Cruz  expedition.  The  President,  mean- 
while, and  before  he  received  General  Taylor's 
despatch  of  November  12,  1846,  thinkmg  himself 
that  four  thousand  men  would  constitute  a  force 
insufficient  to  invest  Vera  Cruz,  called  out  nine 
new  regiments.  General  Taylor  further  advised, 
in  his  despatch  of  November  12,  1846,  that  if  it 
was  iivtended  to  advance  upon  the  capital  of  Mex- 
ico, this  force  of  ten  thousand  men  should  be  in- 
increased  to  twenty-five  thousand.  The  President 
again  anticipating  the  consent  of  General  Taylor, 
calls  upon  Congress  for  the  ten  regular  regiments, 
and  subsequently  called  out  other  new  regiments  of 
volunteers,  to  the  full 'extent  of  his  constitutional 
powers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  General  Taylor  himself 
designates  the  number  of  men  sufficient  to  hold  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and ,  as  we  know,  select- 
ed his  own  position  for  its  defence;  in  all  which. 
Air.  McL.  said,  he  evinced  skill,  courage,  and  wis- 
dom.    But,  were  it  otherwise,  so  far  as  General 
Taylor's  agency  in  these  dispositions  was  concern- 
ed, there  would  still  be  no  room  for  reproach  against  : 
Ihe  President;   for  (said  Mr.  McL.)  he  informed  ; 
General  Taylor,  in  the  despatch  of  November  25, 
1346,  that  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition  %hould  be  in- 
creased in  force,  thus  anticipating  the  counsel  of 
General  Taylor;  and  that  General  Scott  was  order- 
ed to  the  seat  of  war,  "  principally  with  a  view  to 
military  operations  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf," 
while  the  order  of  November  23,  1846,  to  General  ■ 
Scott,  directing  him  to  repair  to  Mexico,  is  in  these  i  I 
terms:  | 

"  War  DEPART.ME>iT,  I 

"  ^Vashi■n^,ton,  A'oiemher  23, 1846.       i 

'•  Sir:  The  President,  several  day.?  since,  communicated  I 
in  person  to  you  his  orders  to  repairto  Mexico,  to  take  com-    ' 
niand  of  the  forces  there  assembled,  and  panicularl.v  to  or- 
ganize and  set  on  loot  an  expedition  to  operate  on  tiie  Gulf 
coast,  if,  on  arriving  at  the  theatre  of  action,  you  shall  deem 
It  to  be  practicable.     It  Is  not  proposed  to  control  your  oper-  ; 
atlons  by  definite  and  positive  instructions,  but  jou  are  left 
to  prosecute  tliem  as  your  judgment,  under  a  full  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  shall  dictate.     The  work  is  before  > 
you,  and  the  means  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  for  accom- 
plishing it,  are  committed  to  you,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
you  wifl  use  Iheni  to  liie  best  advantage.  ; , 

"The  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  have  been  ]] 
indicated,  and  it  is  hoped  tliat  you  will  have  the  requisite  ' 
force  to  accomplish  them.  Of  this  you  must  be  the  judge  j: 
when  preparations  are  made,  and  time  for  action  has  ar-  , 
rived.  1  i 

"  Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant,  j  j 

■'  W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War.        \ 

"Major  General  WiSFiELD  Scott,  j 

'' Commandiitg  the  ^irmy,  ff'ashin^on."  I 

Thus  invested  with  full  powers  and  discretion,  ■ 
General  Scott  assumed  all  the  responsibility  of  or-  ' 
ganizing  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz.     If,  said  „ 


Mr.  McL.,  there  be  any  reproach  to  be  attached 
to  any  one,  then,  for  abandoning  Taylor,  it  cannot 
be  to  the  President.  Mr.  McL.  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  attach  reproach  to  either  General  Scott 
or  General  Taylor;  the  results  of  their  respective 
operations  presented  the  best  possible  indication  of 
their  judgment,  wisdom,  and  valor.  But,  he  said, 
this  exposition  of  facts  must  present  the  President 
to  the  countiy  as  very  superior  in  prudence  and 
sagacity  to  those  on  this  floor  who,  without  re- 
flection and  without  examination,  were  denouncing 
the  military  plans  and  movements,  the  adoption 
and  execution  of  which  had  rendered  illustrious 
the  generals,  whom  they  would  elevate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  constitutional  commander-in-chief. 

He  next  proceeded  to  examine  the -allegation 
that  General  Taylor  had  asked  for  25,000  men  to 
invest  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  the  President  failed  to 
give  Scott,  at  Puebla,  the  reinforcements  he  had 
promised.  Her'eadfrom  Genera!  Taylor's  despatch 
of  the  12th  November,  1846,  to  show  that  10,000 
was  the  force  recommended  for  the  expedition  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  25,000  as  the  force  nece.'isary  to 
hold  Vera  Cruz  and  advance  upon  the  capital.  He 
then  read  from  General  Scott's  despatch  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  from  New  York,  November  25,  1846, 
to  show  that  nine  regiments  had  been  called  out, 
to  add  to  the  4,000  men  which  Taylor  was  to  hold 
in  readiness  at  Tampico — to  make  ten  thousand 
and  more,  for  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition,  and  that 
Congress  would  be  called  on  for  ten  new  regular 
regiments,  to  reinforce  his  army  after  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  constitute  the  force  of  25,000, 
deemed  necessary  for  the  advance  on  the  Mexican 
captial. 

Mr.  McL.  proceeded  to  show,  from  the  Journals 
of  Congress,  that  these  calls  were  made  on  Congress 
by  the  President  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and 
repeated  in  a  special  message,  and  that  additiorx»l 
levies  of  volunteers,  to  the  full  extent  of  existing 
laws,  was  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  AlcL.  further  referred  to  the  Journals,  to 
show  that  Congress  would  not  answer  the  call  of 
the  President,  seconded  though  it  was  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott.  It 
was  no  answer  to  say  that  this  or  that  party  had 
a  majority  in  Congress.  Gentlemen  had  reproach- 
ed the  President  for  this  delay;  and  some  on  this 
floor,  who  werepartiesto  this  delay,  either  made  the 
reproach  themselves,  or  encouraged  it  when  made 
by  others.  The  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress urging  the  necessary  action  to  furnish  the 
force  required; and  where,  then,  was  the  responsi- 
bility? 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  acted  with  a  party  majority,  and  to 
show  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Haskell]  had  the 
effect,  whatever  the  design  might  have  been,  to 
afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

After  some  remarks,  not  very  well  heard  or  com- 
prehended by  the  reporter,  Mr.  McL.  went  on  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  General  Pillow  alone  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  General  Scott,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  seemed  to  imagine.  There  was 
another  General,  and  another  soldier,  who,  though 
not  a  general,  possessed  a  renown  equal  in  meas- 
ure to  the  highest  chief  in  the  army — it  was  Dun- 
can who  had  offended  even  more  than  Pillow,  and 
Worth  even  more  than  Duncan.  It  was  this  latter 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  stood  undismay- 
ed in  council,  (when  the  bravest  and  boldest  coun- 
selled a  halt  or  a  retreat,)  and  urged  on  his  gallant 
old  chief  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  he  who,  with  unflinching  zeal  and  courage, 
reminded  the  General  and  his  brother  officers  that 
they  stood  there  a  band  of  regulars — the  eleven  of 
West  Point — the  "charity  scholars,"  as  they  had 
been  so  often  termed  in  the  song  of  the  demagogue. 
It  was  he  who  implored  the  General  to  fight  the 
enemy,  be  his  number  large  or  small;  and  all  knew 
he  was  reinforced  that  night;  he  spoke  for  the 
whole  heart  of  the  regular  army — that  heart  was 
invincible,  he  said;  and  though  they  did  not  wish 
to  cast  any  reproach  on  the  gallantry  of  the  volun- 
teers, yet  he  asked  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
given  to  the  regulars,  alone  to  rout  and  destroy  this 
Mexican  army.  General  Taylor  had  given  them 
no  answer  at  the  time,  but  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
Dancan,  and  ordered  him  to  say  to  Major  Bliss 
that  they  should  fight  the  enemy  to-morrow.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  would  find  nothing 
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in  all  that  was  done  at  Cerro  Gordo,  or  in  any  of 
the  battles  that  followed,  more  beautiful  or  better 
worthy  of  contemplation  than  the  moral  courag-e 
of  Duncan,  who  had  been  reproachfully  spoken  of 
as  "  Worth 'spet."  It  was  Duncan's  battery  which 
gave  brilliancy  to  the  whole  campaign  on  the  Rio 
Grande — his  was  a  corps  which  liad  never  known 
defeat.  Many  of  those  who  were  General  Scott's 
strongest  admirers  had  considered  it  undii^nified, 
and  even  disgusting,  to  call  Duncan  a  pet;  and  it 
was  the  recurrence  of  such  things  on  the  part  of 
that  cotnmander,  which,  appearing  in  this  corre- 
spondence, was  calculated  to  present  him  unfavor- 
ably before  the  country.  It  was  these  weaknesses 
of  temper  which  must  make  General  Scott  weak 
as  a  Presidential  candidate  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
sense  and  reflection.  There  was  so  much  in  this 
correspondence  akin  to  the  famous  letter  that  con- 
tained the  "plate  of  soup,"  that  it  was  calculated 
to  present  General  Scott  unfavorably,  considered 
as  a  man,  though  not  as  a  soldier. 

And  now  Mr.  McL.  referred  to  a  despatch  which 
enabled  him  to  say  to  the  House,  that  General 
Scott  had  been  neither  arrested  nor  disgraced.  He 
next  alluded  to  a  despatch  written  after  the  famous 
soup  letter,  in  which  he  begged  the  President  to 
give  him  command  of  the  army,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  little  sources  of  irritation  which 
had  so  much  vexed  him  were  nevertheless  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  asking  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico, and  take  General  Taylor's  command.  He 
wrote  tliis  on  the  12ih  of  September.  What  had 
induced  him  to  seek  such  a  trust?  The  causes 
were  obvious.  General  Scott  was  a  man  of  abil- 
ity and  a  man  of  ambition,  and  he  wished  to  go 
to  the  field  to  se^k  distinction  there.  This  was  all 
rigjit;  for  this  no  man  would  pretend  to  censure 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  military  experience,  too, 
and  military  science,  and  he  might  think  it  due  to 
his  past  services.  This,  too,  was  all  right.  But 
General  Scott  was  a  man  of  irritable  temper.  Who, 
for  example,  now  thought  the  Government  to  have 
been  wrong  in  the  famous  soup  case?  No  man, 
he  believed,  out  of  that  House.  In  another  letter, 
General  Scott  had  said  that  he  would  take  the  city 
of  Mexico,  but  when  he  got  there  he  supposed 
he  should  be  suspended,  or  have  his  conduct  dis- 
approved of  or  disavowed,  and,  in  anticipation  of 
such  results,  suggested  his  desire  to  be  recalled  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  march. 

Mr.  McL.  said,  this  correspondence,  when  pub- 
lished, would  show  that  the  suspension  of  General 
Scott  was  not  the  disgraceful  arrest  which  it  had 
been  termed;  and  perhaps  the  recall  itself  would 
have  reference  to  his  own  request.  Mr.  McL. 
presumed  that  the  gemJeman  from  North  Carolina 
would  not  contend  that  this  was  dignified  or  proper 
language.  On  the  ground  of  a  mere  anonymous 
letter,  compiled  at  Pittsburg,  of  various  fragments 
of  other  correspondence,  he  flew  out  against  his 
former  friend,  and  wrote  that  general  order  about 
the  "  pet  familiars."  thus  attacking  one  of  the  most 
gallant  men  that  ever  entered  a  field,  as  was  his 
friend  and  compeer  Duncan.  But  brave  as  General 
Worth  might  be,  and  Democrat  as  h^  was,  Mr. 
McL.  did  not  propose  him  as  a  candidate. 

[A  voice:  "  His  Democracy  will  nothurt  him."] 

Mr.  McL.  continued:  He  did  not  mean,  in  his 
present  remarks,  to  take  any  part  in  the  difficulty 
between  Generals  Scott  and  Worth.  He  presumed 
that  the  whole  matter  was  before  a  court,  honor- 
able and  just.  Butthegentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  McL.  thought)  had  brought  General  Scott 
before  the  House  in  the  light  of  a  Presidential 
candidate.  It  was  he  who  did  General  Scott  the 
greatest  injury. 

Mr.  McL.  then  continued,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Has- 
kell's charges  upon  the  President,  which  might  be 
received  in  Tennessee,  where,  for  many  years,  the 
President  had  been  the  target  for  party  violence 
and  vituperation.  Every  one  knew,  that  in  the 
violent  party  conflicts  of  this  country,  no  slander 
was'  so  base  but  that  it  could  find  a  response  in  the 
bosom  of  the  partisan.  But  though  these  charges 
might  be  responded  to  in  Tennessee,  they  would 
not  be  regarded  by  the  American  people.  Such 
an  impeachment  of  the  Executive,  whether  for 
alleged  or  real  blunders,  justified,  even  on  this 
floor,  a  retaliation,  which  (Mr.  McL.  said)  he  had 
no  disposition  to  indulge  in.  His  wholesale  attach- 
ment of  consequences  to  the  President,  with  the 
logic  that  supported  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 


from  Tennessee,  would  authorize  us  (said  Mr. 
McL.)  in  holding  the  other  side  of  the  House 
responsible,  as  a  mass,  as  a  party,  for  that  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  war  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, which,  in  itself,  had  the  efl'"ect  of  moral 
treason.  However  conscientious  might  be  the  indi- 
vidual who  denounced  the  war,  and  refused  to  vote 
men  or  money  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the 
war,  none  could  deny  tiiat  such  language  aided 
and  comforted  the  enemy.  Such  language  we  had 
all  heard  from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and, 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, he  and  all  his  friends  were  jyarticeps  criin- 
inis.  Perhaps  (said  Mr.  McL.)  the  gentleman 
frotn  Tennessee,  and  those  who,  like  him,  consider 
themselves  "war  Whigs,"  expect  compensation 
for  sucli  an  association,  by  the  concessions  which 
their  brethren  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  are 
to  make,  in  supporting  a  military  hero  of  the  war, 
and  a  slaveholder,  as  their  united  choice  for  the 
Presidency.  Perhaps  tliey  expect  the  original 
Whigs  of  the  East — those  old  National  Repub- 
licans, whose  spirit  of  resistance  to  popular  prin- 
ciples has,  for  fifty  years,  rendered  them  so  weak 
before  the  country — to  unite  with  them  upon  a 
.Teft'ersonian  Republican  as  their  Presidential  can- 
didate. If  (said  Mr.  McL.)  this  dlssolulion  of  fhe 
Whig  party,  as  it  was  termed  on  this  floor  some 
weeks  since,  is  to  take  place,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  his  friends,  then  I 
can  well  understand  he  may  be  compensated  for 
the  association  which  liis  own  'logic  has  provided 
for  him. 

[Mr.  McL.  had  notconcluded,  when  the  hammer 
fell.] 


MISSION  TO  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 
DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE, 

March  21,  1848, 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  BADGER  to  amend  tlie  diplomatic 
paragraph  of  the  Bill  from  the  House  further  to  supply 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June',  1848, 
hy  striking  out  the  words  "Papal  States."  [See  Con- 
gressional Globe,  page  520.] 

Mr.  BADGER  said,  as  no  question  has  been 
presented  on  the  mission  to  the  Papal  States  upon 
which  a  vote  could  be  taken  directly  for  or  against 
the  establishment  of  such  mission,  I  will,  as  I  am 
opposed  to  the  mission  altogether,  move,  in  order 
to  have  a  direct  vote,  to  strike  out  the  words 
"Papal  States." 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Of  course,  if  the  motion  suc- 
ceeds, I  shall  follow  it  by  a  motion  to  change  the 
amount  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  if  he  will  allow  me  to  substi- 
tute, for  the  motion  which  he  has  made,  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  words  "Papal  States, "and  to  insert 
in  their  stead  "  for  the  salary  of  a  minister  resident 
at  the  Papal  States,  six  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  BADGER.  The  honorable  Senator  will 
perceive  that  that  motion  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  which  I  wish  to  accomplish.  I  wish  to 
strike  out  the  provision  altogether.  I  am  opposed 
to  sending  to  the  Papal  States  a  mission  of  any 
description.     I  wish  to  preclude  it  entirely. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  I  heard  a  suggestion" made 
yesterday  by  some  gsntleman  in  this  Chamber, 
which  I  thought  a  very  proper  one,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  see  it  adopted.  I  understand  this  is  a 
proposition  to  make  good  certain  ascertained  defi- 
ciencies in  the  appropriations.  Is  it  a  proper  occa- 
sion to  introduce  new  offices,  whether  chargeships 
ormissions?  I  should  prefexthatall  these  missions, 
chargeships,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  shall  be 
omitted,  and  with  that  view  I  should  be  in  favor 
of  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole  proposition 
which  relates  to  them. 

The  question  being  about  to  be  taken  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  words  "  Papal  States" — 
j      Mr.  WEBSTER  said:  If  my  motion  is  enter- 
!  tained,  it  is  a  larger  one  still;  it  is  to  strike  out  all 
{  the  propositions  for  missions,  and  to  confine  this 
bill  to  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  bill  to  supply  ascer- 
tained deficiencies  of  appropriations  for  the  estab- 
lished branches  of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  I  should  like  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  this  appropriation  is  inserted  in  this 


bill.     I  am  myself,  however,  in  favor  of  permitting 
the  chargcship  to  stand. 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  I  do  not  know  what  differ- 
ence it  makes  whether  the  missions  be  instituted 
in  this  bill,  or  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  current  fiscal  year  expires  on  the 
last  day  of  next  June.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended that  missions  should  be  sent  to  certain 
States,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  desirable  that 
these  missions  should  be  immediately  provided  for, 
they  are  inserted  in  the  bill  for  supplying  the  defi-» 
ciencies  of  appropriationsfor  thecurrentf5scal  year. 
Icannotsee  that  it  can  make  anypossibledifl!erence 
whether  they  be  pi-ovided  for  in  this  bill  which 
provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  not  yet  ex- 
pired, or  whether  they  be  provided  for  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  I  will  not  press  any  motion 
to  embarrass  the  chairman  of  the  committee;  I  will 
withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  It  strikes  me  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  satisfactory.  If  these  appointments  are  to  be 
made,  and  made  during  the  current  year,  I  think 
this  is  the  proper  bill  in  which  to  insert  them.  So 
much  for  the  place.  It  strikes  me,  too,  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  sending  charges  to  these  sev- 
eral courts,  although  I  should  object  to  a  minister 
resident,  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  fact  that 
in  Austria  and  other  States  of  Europe,  of  more  im- 
portance, not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  respects 
our  interests,  we  are  now  represented  by  charges. 
It  is  true,  Austria  is  only  represented  here  by  a 
charge  d'affaires;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Papal 
States  are  not  represented  at  all.  What  reason  can  - 
we  assign,  then,  to  the  surrounding  courts,  if  we 
dignify  that  court  with  a  minister  plenipotentiary, 
whilst  at  the  others  we  have  agents  of  a  lowergrade? 
I  trust,  however,  the  clause  will  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  regards  charges.  It  is  not  our  commercial 
interests  only  that  are  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter. 
The  vast  body  of  our  countrymen  who  ai'e  continu- 
ally visiting  those  States  will  be  greatly  accommo- 
dated by  having  an  agent  there;  and,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  small  importance  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  allow  the 
provision  to  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  1  do  notknow  whether  I  ought 
to  address  my  interrogatories  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance;  but  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  the  principal 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe  have  representa- 
tives at  the  Papal  court? 

Mr.  MANGUM.  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  no  representative  at  that  court  from  any  Pro- 
testant State,  except  one  formerly  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  perceive  in  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament,  that  there  is  a  proposition  to 
revive  a  mission  from  that  country.  I  was  not 
aware  before  that  one  had  ever  existed  avowedly, 
although  it  was  very  well  known  that  Lord  Minto 
had  resided  there  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  of  the 
British  Government.  I  believe  there  is  no  minister 
there  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
bringing  my  mind  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  ain  very  much  inclined  to  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to  strike  out  the 
mission  altogether.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
sending  a  minister  plenipotentiary 'or  a  mission  of 
any  kind.  I  cannot  very  well  see  what  he  can  do 
at  Rome  to  forward  our  interests.  If  we  were  to 
send  a  mission  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  we  should  meet  with  any  reciprocity. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  mission  would 
make  any  impression  upon  the  institutions  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  that  prince,  who  is  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  all  over  the  world.  His  governmerit  is 
founded  in  intolerance  and  proscription,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  remit  any  of  that 
intolerance  by  reason  of  being  complimented  by  a 
mission  from  us.  We  are  conducting  the  Admin- 
istration of  a  government  which  assumes  no  juris- 
diction over  religious  matters.  Ours  is  ago  vernment 
which  does  not  allow  us  to  legislate  lor  religion, 
and  I  am  not  willing  indirectly  to  give  countenance 
to  a  mission  for  religious  considerations,  wh^ 
I  am  precluded  from  doing  anything  directly  m 
reference  to  religion  within  our  own  country.  If 
the  Pope,  as  it  is  said,  is  determined  to  carry  out 
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reform,  I  do  not  think  that  he  does  so  in  reference 
to  any  institutions  of  ours;  it  would  therefore  be 
an  idle  compliment  to  the  Pope  to  send  a  minister 
there.  What  would  he  have  to  do?  To  take  charge 
of  oHr  commerce?  I  understand  that  we  have  but 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  carried 
on  with  all  the  Roman  States.  If,  then,  there  be 
no  commerce  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion, it  must  be  created  with  reference  to  politica! 
considerations.  We  have  no  representative  here, 
and  never  will  have,  probably,  from  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  is  it  expected  that  our  mission  is  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  institutions  of  that  country? 
Why,  the  last  thing  the  Pope  would  thank  you  for, 
would  be  for  sending  a  minister  in  the  supposition 
that  he  coiitd  have  any  influence  at  that  court.  I 
v/ish  to  make  no  discrimination  in  compliment  to 
the  Pope  on  the  ground  of  his  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  we  were  to  send 
a  charge  d'affaires,  what  business  would  he  find  to 
transact?  Whatcccupation  would  he  have?  There 
■would  be  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  employ  himself  in  examining  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum  where  Tully  declaimed,  or  he  might  look 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  make  himself  familiar 
with  those  classic  scenes,  and  come  back  with  classic 
associations.  According  to  my  present  impressions 
]  shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
for  1  can  see  no  reason,  so  far  as  regards  onr  rela- 
tions with  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  with  his  dominions, 
for  sending  a  representative  there. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  will  simply  say,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  send  a  minister  to  the  Pope  in  his  spirit- 
ual character  at  all.  It  is  intended  ro  evince  sym- 
pathy with  the  progress  of  liberty,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  has  burst  out  in  Italy,  its  former 
cradle,  but  for  so  long  a  period  its  grave.  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  is  a  potentate  as  well  as  head  of  tiie 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
He  has  temporal  powers,  however,  which  autho- 
rize other  countries  to  send  ambassadors  to  liim, 
and  I  can  see  no  harm  that  can  arise  to  ourselves 
in  the  adoption  of  the  same  course.  So  far  as  the 
office  of  charge  d'affaires  is  concerned,  I  would  say 
now,  in  explanation  of  what  I  shall  hereafter  do, 
that  if  I  could  have  my  will,  I  would  abolish  the 
office  entirely.  You  send  an  agent  abroad  as  charge 
accredited  to  whom?  Not  to  the  sovereign  powers 
of  the  country,  but  to  the  prime  minister.  Hecan- 
not,  in  hig»diplomatic  capacity,  approach  the  sov- 
ereign, and  consequently,  it  lowers  his  standing, 
destroys  his  influence,  and  lessens  his  weight. 
Abolish  it  altogetlier.  Fix  the  salary  at  the  same 
rate  if  you  please,  but  change  the  name.  So  far 
as  the  expense  is  concerned  it  is  but  a  trifle,  and  I 
do  hope  that  it  will  not  be  refused,  as  the  mission 
to  Rome  is,  in  some  respects,  important.  As  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Rome  is 
the  emporium  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe.  Rome 
is  the  fountain  of  not  only  the  literature  but  of  the 
political  knowledge  of  all  Europe.  So  far  as  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
concerned,  that  the  Pope  will  send  no  represent;! 
live,  sir,  let  me  say  it  is  well  understood,  that  if  we 
send  a  mission  it  will  be  reciprocated. 

Mr.  CASS  said:  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend 
to  speak  upon  the  question  of  sending  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  Rome;  and  had  I  not  received  some  for- 
eign journals  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  topics  alluded  to  yesterday  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badglr,] 
I  should  have  contented  myself  with  a  silent  vote 
in  favor  of  the  proposition.  That  Senator  seemed 
to  call  in  question,  if  not  the  sincerity  of  the  Pope, 
at  least  the  importance  of  the  reform  v/hich  he  has 
thus  far  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  circumstances  are  occurring  in 
Europe  which  give  to  this  whole  subject  a  new 
and  interesting  aspect.  Undoubtedly  the  Papal 
dominions  are  neither  large  in  their  geogi-aphical 
extent  nor  very  important  in  their  productions  or 
population.  Still,  however,  tliey  compose  a  State 
of  the  third  order  in  Europe,  like  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  and  which  is  inferior  to  Hol- 
land, but  superior  to  Greece.  It  stretches  across 
the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Adriatic,  having  Naples  on  the  south,  and  the 
"Bljrcan  and  Austrian  possessions  on  the  north.  It 
has  two  principal  ports — Civita  Vecchia,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  Ancona,  on  the  eastern.  It  has 
not  much  commerce,  nor  are  its  manufactures  or 


agriculture  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owing  to  the 
abuses  of  the  Government,  and  the  oppression 
which  has  prevailed  there  for  many  centuries. 
These  States  form  a  temporal  sovereignty,  gov- 
erned by  the  Pope,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  good  deal  has  been  said,  sir, 
about  the  impropriety  of  sending  a  diplomatic  agent 
to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  But  our  relations  with 
the  Pope  are  with  him  as  a  temporal  prince,  and 
not  as  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  He  has  all  the  rights 
of  any  other  sovereign — the  right  to  declare  war, 
to  make  peace,  to  conclude  alliances,  and  to  do 
anything  which  of  right  an  independent  Govern- 
ment may  do.  I  do  not  understand  at  all,  sir, 
what  effect  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  Pope 
can  have  upon  his  rights  as  the  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent State.  We  do  not  propose  to  send  a 
diplomatic  agent  to  him  as  a  clerical  personage, 
but  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  Powers  of  the 
world.  His  functions  and  position  as  the  head  of 
a  gieat  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  no  concern  with.  But  with  his  do- 
minions we  have  relations,  and  policy  seems  to  me 
to  require  that  these  should  now  be  extended  and 
augmented. 

The  last  packet  from  Europe  has  brought  us 
news  of  striking  and  stirring  events  there.  A  new 
revolution  has  broken  out  in  France,  and  no  man 
can  tell  when  or  where  will  be  its  end.  Its  appear 
ance  is  no  less  portentous  than  unexpected;  and  in 
various  other  countries  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope the  people  are  in  commotion,  feeling  their 
wrongs,  asserting  their  rights,  and  determined  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  oppression  in  which  they  have 
been  so  long  held. 

We  cannot  mistalce,  and  ought  not  to  misunder- 
stand, these  signs  of  the  times.  Human  rights  are 
everywhere  advancing,  or  rather,  man  is  awakening 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  rights,  and  a  conviction  ot' 
his  strength.  The  desire  of  liberty  is  an  instinct- 
ive feeling  in  the  human  breast;  but  the  practical 
enjoyment  of  liberty  secured  against  wild  licen- 
tiousness is  a  pro\)lem  sometimes  of  difficult  solu- 
tion. It  was  solved  here  by  our  institutions,  by 
the  nature  of  bur  society,  and  by  the  intelligence 
of  our  people.  In  fact  we  were  always  free;  and 
it  was  rather  the  fear  of  oppression,  the  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  the  establishment  of  British  legis- 
lative supremacy  in  our  internal  concerns,  than 
any  actual  oppression,  which  drove  our  fathers  to 
resistance,  and  taught  that  blessed  lesson  of  equal 
rights,  which  the  world,  if  slow,  is  sure  to  learn. 
But  in  other  countries,  under  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, where  despotism  has  entered  into  the 
social  system,  the  road  to  free  governments  is  be- 
set with  trials  and  difficuhies.  The  habits  of 
society  must  be  changed,  and  this  itself  is  no  easy 
task  in  the  old  regions  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
Effort  after  effort  has  often  to  be  made;  but  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  are  acquired  at  every  step  of 
the  progress,  and  the  public  mind  is  enlightened 
by  the  conflict  itself.  Excesses  have  taken  place, 
which,  while  they  cannot  be  justified,  find  much 
alleviation  in  the  condition  of  things.  Revolutions 
are  made  here  by  the  ballot-box,  but  in  Europe 
by  the  cartridge-box.  Political  intelligence,  how- 
ever, comes  with  time  and  experience,  and  if  it 
comes  with  trials  and  sufferings,  its  advent  is  not 
the  less  certain,  and  will  not  prove  the  less  effica- 
cious. National  struggles  constitute  a  great  school, 
where  lessons  of  freedom  are  learned;  and  though 
they  may  be  often  checkedand  interrupted,  still 
their  progress  is  on\^^ard,  and  the  result,  we  may 
hope,  beyond  the  reach  of  arbitrary  power.  We 
are  no  propagandists.  We  acknowledge  the  right 
of  all  other  people  to  estaldish  and  maintain  their 
own  governments  in  their  own  way,  content  to 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  ourselves.  'I'his  has 
always  been  our  principle,  and  I  hope  always  will 
be;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  going' 
on  in  the  political  world,  nor  ought  we  to  shut  our 
hearts  against  the  emotions  they  naturally  excite. 
If  we  ought  not  to  give  them  our  aid,  we  can  give 
them  our  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  of  twenty 
millions  of  people  cannot  but  exert  a  happy  influ- 
ence upon  the  struggling  masses,  contending  for 
themselves,  in  our  day,  for  what  our  fathers  ac- 
quired for  us  in  theirs. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  think  the  Pope  is  liable  to 
the  charge  of  having  done  nothing  to  meliorate  the 
political  condition  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
reigns.     We  must  recollect,  and.  make  allowances 


for  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  cannot, 
under  all  circumstances,  act  as  he  would.  He  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  strong  military  Powers, 
opposed  by  principle  and  interest  to  political  re- 
forms. His  people  have  been  educated  and  lived 
under  a. condition  of  things  vastly  different  from 
ours.  And  he  may  well  move  with  a  degree  of 
slowness  incompatible  with  our  ideas  of  political 
progress.  But,  sir,  the  London  papers  that  I  hold 
'in  iny  hand,  received  by  the  last  packet,  show  that 
he  is  still  moving,  and  moving  effectually.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  the  Daily  News  of 
February  15,  1848: 

"  Advices  from  Rome,  of  the  15th,  have  arrived, 
'  and  bring  the  confirmation  of  the  anticipations 
'  we  lately  expressed.  After  receiving  the  opinion 
'  of  the  theologians  in  favor  of  a  constitution,  the 
'  Pope  immediately  convoked  a  secret  Consistory, 
'  composed  of  all  the  cardinals  present  in  Rome,  to 
'  which  he  put  the  same  question,  and  whose  an- 
'  swer  is  reported  to  be  favorable.  The  constitu- 
'  tion,  in  fine,  is  decided  on.  Nothing  definite  was 
'  settled,  as  to  the  mode  of  can'ying  it  into  effect; 
'  but  it  was  said  that  a  mixed  commission,  ecclesi- 
'  astical  and  laical,  would  be  appointed  to  prepare 
'  a  draft  of  the  constitution,  which  would  be  pub- 
'  lished  with  all  convenient  speed.  Various  reports 
'were  in  circulation:  some,  that  there  would  l>e 
'  tv/o  Chambers;  the  higher  consisting  of  Roman 
'  princes  and  cardinals;  the  second,  the  members 
'  of  the  council  of  State,  &c.  Cardinal  Lambrus- 
•chini,  supported  the  measure,  as  being  cjuite  in- 
'  dispensable  in  the  present  state  of  Italy,  and  the 
'  only  means  of  establishing  union  and  concord  be- 
•  twecn  the  superior  clergy  and  the  people." 

"  Rome,  February,  15. 

"  The  journals  of  this  morning  have  come  out 
'  with  red  priming  ink,  to  glorify  the  three  consti- 
'  tutional  charters  of  Turin,  Tuscany,  and  Naples. 
'  The  Pope  sent  yesterday  a  circular  note  to  every 
'Cardinal  in  Rome  to  attend  at  the  duirinal,  and 
'  though  the  Consistory  was  secret,  its  object  is  not 
'doubted.  Cardinal  Patrizi,  the  vicar  general  of 
'  Rome,  a  retrograde  and  narrow-minded  ascetic, 
'  has  resigned  his  office,  and  is  succeeded  by  Car- 
'  dinal  Orioli,  a  man  of  enlarged  understanding,  and 
'  conversant  with  human  nature. 

"  The  Jews  of  Rome  have  clubbed  to  furnish  the 
'  civics  with  a'field-piece." 

The  Pope  makes  no  progress  towards  the  per- 
formance of  his  promises  !  No  progress,  sir,  when 
it  is  perfectly  known  in  Rome  that  a  new  state  of 
things  upon  more  liberal  principles  is  in  prepara- 
tion !  When  a  constitution  is  discussed  by  the 
government  and  the  people,  and  as  openly  an- 
nounced, as  it  is  confidently  expected !  No  progres.s, 
when  the  journals  of  Rome  are  filled  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy,  and 
commend  them  to  the  favor  of  the  Roman  people  ! 
No  progress,  when  cannon  are  openly  purchasedby 
the  Jews  and  presented  to  their  Christian  brethren, 
formed  into  a  civic  guard  I  Remember  where_all 
this  is,  sir— under  the  very  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
the  shade  of  the  Coliseum,  and  where  an  unmiti- 
gated despotism  has  prevailed  forages.  Has  free- 
dom gained  nothing,  when  the  Seven  Hills  them- 
selves resound  with  the  cries  of  liberty,  and  when 
the  Vatican  is  open  to  the  complaints  and  the  de- 
mandsof  the  people?  Theseare  pregnant  signs, sir. 
The  first  step  has  been  taken  in  that  career,  where 
there  can  be  no  retrograde  movement.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  the  will,  it  has  not  the  power  to  stop 
it.  If  it  is  wise,  it  may  direct  it  and  bring  it  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  But  that  can  only  be  done  by 
convincing  the  people  of  its  sincerity,  and  of  its 
disposition  to  establish  liberal  principles,  suitable 
to  the  present  age  of  the  world.  If  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  well  done.  If  not,  the  oft-renewed  contest 
between  the  few  and  the  many  will  take  place,  and 
in  these  days  the  many  know  their  strength,  and 
know  how  to  exert  it  successfully. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Pope  has  shown  himself  b'oth 
a  wise  and  a  liberal  sovereign.  Nothing  proves 
his  favorable  disposition  towards  political  meliora- 
tions better  than  the  unquiet  jealousy  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  the  despotic  Powers  of  Europe. 
Immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  this  feeling  manifested  itself,  in  consequence 
of  his  avowed  determination  to  reform  the  errors 
and  abuses  of  his  government.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious,  sir,  that  the  justice  which  the  Senator  from 
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Sniuh  Carolina  (Mr.  Butler]  refuses  him,  Lord 
Palmerston  voluntarily  tenders  to  the  course  of  his 
policy.  In  a  letter  Just  published  from  that  states- 
man to  the  British  ambassjidor  at  Vienna,  dated 
August  12,  1847,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  he  says: 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received  Jio 

*  information  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
'  scheme   as  that  which  Prince  Metternicli  men- 

*  tions  in  his  sei^ond  despatch  as  being  planned  for 

*  the  purpose  of  uniting:  'he  now  separate  States 

*  of  Italy  in  one  Federal  republic;  and  her  Majes- 

*  ty's  Government  entirely  agree  with  his  Highness 

*  in   thinking,  for  the  reasons  which   he  assigns, 

*  that  such  a  scheme  could  not  be  accomplislied. 
"But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 

*  ment  have  been  convinced,  by  information  which 
'  has  reached  them  from  a  great  variety  of  quar- 

*  ters,  that  deep,  widely-spread,  and  well-founded 

*  discontent  exists  in  a  large  portion  of  Italy;  and 
'  when   it  is  considered   how  full  of  defects,  and 

*  how  teeming  with  abuses  of  all  kinds,  the  present 
'  system  of  government  in  several  of  tiiose  States, 

*  and  more  especially  in  the  Roman  States  and  in 

*  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  are  luiown  to  be,  it  can- 

*  not  be  surprising  that  such  crying  evils  should 

*  generate  the  strongest  discontent;  and  it  is  very 
'  possible  that  men  who  feel  the  full  intensity  of 

*  the  grievances  under  which  they  now  are,  and 

*  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been,  and  who 
•see  no  hope  of  redress  from  the  present  rulers, 

*  should  take  up  any  scheme,  however  wild,  from 

*  which  they  may  fancy  they  could  derive  a  chance 
'  of  relief. 

"  This  observation  does  not,  indeed,  apply  with 
'  full  force  to  the  Roman  States,  because  the  pres- 

*  ent  Pope  has  shown  a  desire  to  adopt  many  of 

*  those   much-needed   reforms  and   improvements 

*  which,  in  1832,  Austria,  in  conjunction  with  Great 

*  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  urgently 
'advised  the   late  Pope  to  carry  into  execution; 

*  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  if  the  Pope  is  encour- 
'  aged  and  assisted  by  Austria  and  the  other  four 
'  Powers,  in  removing  the  grievances  of  which  his 
'  subjects  have  long  complained,   the  discontent 

*  which  those  grievances  have  created  will  soon  die 

*  away. 

'*  But  there  are  other  States  in  Italy,  and  more 
'  especially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  where  re- 
'  forms  and  improvements  are  required  almost  as 
'  much  as  in  the  Roman  territory;  and  her  Majes- 

*  ty's  Government  would  hope,  that  as  no  Euro- 

*  pean   Power  is  more  interested  than  Austria  in 

*  preserving  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Italy,  so 
'  will  the  great  and  well-known  influence  of  Aus- 
'  tria  in  Naples  be  beneficially  exercised  in  encour- 
'  aging  those  reforms  and  improvements  which  will 

*  tend  to  remove  the  discontent  from  which  alone 

*  would  spring  any  dangers  by  which  that  tranquil- 
'  lity  is  likely  to  be  threatened. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  read  this  despatch  to 
'  Prince  Metternich,  and  will  give  his  Highness  a 
•copy  of  it.     I  am,  &c.,  Palmerston." 

In  another  letter  of  September  11th,  he  says: 

♦'The  Austrian  Government  has  recently  asked 

*  and  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Government 
'  of  Great  Britain  to  the  principle,  that  the  several 
'  States  into  which  Italy  is  divided  are  entitled  to 
'  defend  and  maintain  their  independence;  and  that 

*  this  independence  ought  to  be  respected  and  to 
'be  held  inviolate  liy  all  tlie  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
'  rope;  and  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  express- 
« ing  their  assent  to  this  indisputable  proposition, 
'coupled  with  it  another,  which  they  conceive  to 

*  be   equally  undeniable,  that  every  independent 

*  sovereign  has  a  right  to  make,  witliin  his  own 

*  dominions,  such  reforms  and  improvements  as 
'he  may  judge  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
'people  whom  he  governs;  and  that  no  other  Go  v- 
'ernment  can  be  entitled  to  forbid  or  to  restrain 
'  such  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  proper  attributes 
'  of  independent  sovereignty;  and  her  Majesty's 
'  Government  are  convinced  that  the  Cabinet  of 
'Vienna  must  be  ready  to  acknowledge  so  plain  a 
«  political  truth.  Whatever  reports,  therefore,  may 
'have  reached  her  Majesty's  Government  as  to 
'late  transactions  and  recent  diplomatic  commu- 
'  nications  in  Italy,  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
'  Government  of  Austria  cannot  contemplate  or 
'  have  authorized  any  proceedings  at  variance  with 

the  principles  above  mentioned;  and  that  neither 


'  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  nor  with  re- 
'  gard  to  the  Pope,  can  th5  Austrian  Government 

*  have  any  intention  of  converting  any  measures 
'  of  internal  legislation  or  administrative  reform 
'  which  those  sovereigns  may  think  fit  to  adopt  in 
'their  respective  dominions  into  an  occasion  for 
'  any  aggression  whatever  upon  their  territories  or 
'  rights.  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment,  indeed, 
'  would  deeply  regret  the  occurrence  of  events 
'  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
'  to  viev\;  with  indifference. 

"  The  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Sardinia 
'  have  long  been  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
'  faithful  and  intimate  alliance;  and  Great  Britain 
'  can  never  forget  or  repudiate  claims  founded  upon 
'  such  honoralile  grounds. 

"  The  integrity  of  the  Roman  State  may  be  con- 
'  sidered  as  an  essential  element  of  the  political 
'independence  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  and  no 
'  invasion  of  the  territory  of  that  State  could  take 
'  place  without  leading  to  consequences  of  great 
'  gravity  and  importance. 

•  "Your  Excellency  will  read  this  despatch  to 
'  Prince  Metternich,  and  will  give  him  a  copy  of 
'it.     I  am,  &c.  Palmerston." 

This  is  a  remarkable  correspondence.  The  des- 
potism and  abuses  of  the  Italian  Governments  are 
distinctly  acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
for  changes  and  meliorations,  and  the  beneficial 
efforts  of  the  Pope  are  commended  and  approved. 
As  soon  as  the  Pope  announced  his  intended  re- 
forms, the  echo  spread  through  Italy,  animating 
the  people  of  the  Italian  States,  and  exciting  them 
to  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  A  revolution  is  in 
progress  in  Naples,  which,  if  not  ternunated»by 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  King,  must  end  in 
the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  or  in  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  Whatever  event  may  happen,  freedom 
is  sure  to  be  the  gainer  by  the  movement.  Tus- 
cany, too,  has  heard  and  heeded  this  cry  for  liberty. 
And  the  latest  news  from  there  informs  us  that  the 
"Grand  Duke  has  given  a  constitution  to  Tus- 
'  cany.  The  news  has  just  arrived  here,  (Leg- 
'  horn,)  and  as  I  write,  the  fortresses  saluting  and 
'  the  bells  ringing.  It  is  understood  to  be  more 
'  democratic  than  that  of  Piedmont;  indeed  it  could 
'  not  well  be  otherwise,  as  there  are  not  the  ele- 
'  ments  for  a  purely  aristocratic  chamber  in  Tus- 
'  cany.  I  avail  myself  of  a  steamer  starting  for 
'  Genoa  to  send  this."  And  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
but  recently  as  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
despotism  as  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  on  the  8ih  of  last  February,  recog- 
nizes that  "the  times  are  ripe  for  greater 
THINGS,"  an  admission  which  is  itself  a  pregnant 
proof  of  the  progress  of  political  reform,  as  already 
made.  He  lays  down  the  programme  of  a  consti- 
tution based  upon  a  representative  government,  and 
with  limitations  and  guarantees  which  will  ensure 
much,  and  provide  the  way  for  much  more.  He 
concludes  with  this  remarkable  paragraph.  I  have 
heard  sentiments  less  liberal  in  places  they  would 
quite  as  well  become  as  the  court  of  Charles 
Albert: 

"  May  God  protect  the  new  era  which  opens  to 
'  our  people;  and  until  they  can  enjoy  the  greater 
'  liberties  acquired,  of  which  they  are  and  will  be 
'  deserving,  we  expect  from  them  the  rigorous  ob- 
'  servances  of  laws  -in  vigor,  and  the  maintenance 
'  of  the  tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  termination 
'  of  the  task  of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
'  State. 

"  Given  at  Turin,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1848. 
"Charles  Albert.'' 

Liberty  must  often  be  purchased  by  sacrifices; 
but  when  once  established,  it  is  worth  all  it  costs. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  French  Revolution,  lament- 
able as  many  of  its  occurrences  were,  has  conduced 
more  to  political  freedom  and  social  regeneration 
than  any  of  the  events,  perhaps  I  may  say  than  all 
the  events,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  five 
preceding  centuries.  It  swept  away  the  accumu- 
lated abuses  and  oppressions  of  ages,  and  it  seems 
to  have  given  new  vigor  to  the  human  faculties  as 
well  as  new  power  to  human  exertion.  Let  him 
who  wishes  to  learn  the  last  outrages  of  licentious 
power  and  the  degradation  of  the  people  study  the 
history  of  France  before  the  Revolution. 

Now,  sir,  it  has  been  asked,  why  a  diplomatic 
agent  should  be  sent  to  Rome  ?  For  the  same  rea- 
son that  similar  agents  are  sent  anywhere,  and 


for  other  reasons,  arising  out  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances. We  have  some  commerce  with  the  Papal 
States,  and  many  American  citizens  reside  there 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  led  by  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  by  those  associations  which 
will  always  make  the  Eternal  City  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  civilized  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  commerce  and  these  citizens  re- 
quire protection.  And  besides,  sir,  we  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  world.  It  is  proper  that 
we  should  be  represented  at  the  various  European 
courts,  where  questions  are  daily  arising  interest- 
ing to  us  as  well  as  to  other  nations.  Our  Govern- 
ment vnay  need  a  better  knowledge  of  events  than 
is  furnished  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Rome 
is  at  all  times  of  considerable  importance,  even  in 
the  political  world.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  pos- 
sess much  physical  strength,  but  it  posse.sses  and 
exerts  a  moral  power,  a  moral  temporal  power, 
which  has  often  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  world. 
And  at  the  present  moment  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded  have  given  it  additional  im- 
portance. The  eyes  of  Christendom  are  upon  its 
sovereign.  He  has  given  the  first  blow  to  des- 
potism— the  first  impetus  to  freedom.  Much  is 
expected  of  him.  1  hope  and  trust  he  will  not 
disappoint  these  expectations,  and  while  events  are 
marching  to  their  consummation,  the  diplomacy 
of  Europe  will  find  full  employment  at  his  court, 
and  its  ablest  professors  will  be  there.  Our  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  represented  there  also.  It  is 
proper  that  the  interest  we  feel  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  should  be  displayed,  if  with 
proper  caution,  certainly  without  concealment. 

As  to  the  grade  of  the  minister,'  I  think  it  should 
be  of  the  first  class.  TheCongressof  Viennaestab- 
lished  three  classes  of  diplomatic  agents  accredited 
to  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  cotuUry 
— ambassadors,  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary,  and  ministers  resident.  The 
former  we  neither  send  nor  receive;  the  two  latter 
belong  to  our  diplomacy.  As  to  charges,  they  are 
accredited  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not 
to  the  head  of  the  Government.  Their  situation, 
therefore,  is  not  so  favorable,  as  precedent  and 
position  are  important  elements  in  the  social  and 
political  systems  of  Europe.  For  myself,  I  shall 
vote  for  a  mission  of  the  first  class,  and  if  that  • 
fails,  for  one  of  the  second,  and  failing  that,  for 
a  charge.  This  is  precisely  one  of  those  periods  • 
when,  if  we  appear  at  a  new  European  court,  we 
should  appear  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  in 
pay  merits  a  tnoment's  serious  consideration  when 
compared  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  political 
relation  between  England  and  Rome.  Well,  sir, 
there  are  no  such  relations  openly  subsisting  be- 
tween these  two  Powers.  Soon  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, an  act  of  the  English  Parliament  prohibited, 
under  heavy  penalties,  all  communication  with  the 
Papal  court.  That  act  yet  remains  in  force,  and 
no  English  representative  has  since  then  resided  at 
Rome.  But  fi-om  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
communications  have  subsisted,  though  they  have 
been  carried  on  through  the  English  minister  at 
Florence.  The  British  Government  have,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  an  agent  at  Rome — Lord  Minto,  who, 
though  unacknowledged,  is  truly  their  representa- 
tfve  there.  But  this  position  of  things  is  found  to 
be  an  awkward  one,  and  a  proposition  is  before 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  prohibitive  act,  passed  in 
an  age  of  intolerance.  Public  demonstrations, 
however,  have  been  made  against  it,  and  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  that  feelings  so  unworthy 
of  the  times  would  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
British  capital,  as  appear  by  the  following  extract 
to  have  manifested  themselves: 

"  Diplomatic  relations  with  Rome. — A  nu- 
'  merously  attended  meeting  was  held  yesterday  at 
'Willis's  rooms,  King  street,  for  the  purpose  of 
'  petitioning  Parliament  against  the  measure  f^or 
'  establishina-  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome.  1  he 
'  business  of'the  meeting  was  opewAwnh  a  prayer 
'  from  the  Rev.  Mr.Thelvvall.  Mr.  Plumtre  MP. 
'  who  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl 
'  of  Winchelsca,  read  letters  of  apology  from  the 
'  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  several  members  of  the 
'  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  invited  to 
'  attend  Mr.  G.  R-  Clerk  proposed  the  first  reso- 
'iution'to  the  effect  that  the  measure  mtroduced 
'  into  the  House  of  Lords  was  opposed  to  the  Bill 
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'  oi-  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  would 
'  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  After  stating 
'  his  view  of  the  law,  he  declared  he  looked  upon 
'  the  measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 

•  as  one  coming  from  a  popishly-influenced  min- 
*istry." 

Similar  cases,  they  say,  produce  similar  effects, 
and  similar  feelings  produce  similar  declarations. 
Yesterday  we  heard  the  Administration  denounced 
as  a  popishly-influenced  Administration,  because 
it  proposed  to  send  a  minister  to  Rome,  and  to-day 
we  read  the  same  denunciation  against  the  British 
Government,  because  it  recommended  the  same 
measure.  The  world  has  yet  much  to  learn  before 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  disappears  from  among 
men.     But  the  extract  continues: 

"  This  country  was  always  at  war  with  Rome, 
'  and  he  hoped  it  ever  would  continue  at  that  war 

•  till  Rome  was  extinguished;  and  let  them  deter- 

•  mine  to  have  no  Popery  and  no  peace  with  Anti- 

•  Christ.  The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried 
'  unanimously." 

Scotland,  too,  has  a  little  of  the  old  leaven: 

"  Edinburgh,  February  23. — Here,  '  war  to  the 
'  knife'  will  be  declared  against  the  augmentation 
'  of  the  income  tax  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
'  Rome." 

It  is  surprising,  sir,  how  long  it  requires  to  teach 
the  world  almost  the  first  lesson  of  Christian 
duty — that  men  should  be  allowed  to  worship  God 
in  their  own  way,  and  that  their  civil  rights  should 
not  depend  upon  their  religious  faith.  At  this 
very  moment  a  great  contest,  involving  this  prin- 
ciple, is  going  on  in  England.  The  Government 
has  proposed  to«bolish  the  disabilities  which  ages 
of  barbarism  imposed  upon  members  of  tie  Jewish 
persuasion.  The  proposition  has  been  carried  by 
a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  its 
fate  is  considered  doubtful  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Tory  journals  are  attacking 
it  and  denouncing  it  as  a  measure  fraught  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  The  Morning  Post, 
one  of  the  exponents  of  British  aristocratic  princi- 
ples, of  February  15,  says: 

"  In  admitting  Jews  to  legislative  power,  would 

•  not  the  Legislature  exhibit  a  falling  away  from 
"'rational  Christianity?     Does  it  not    indicai.e,  at 

'  least,  indifference  and  lack  of  earnest  zeal  for  the 

•  honor  of  Christianity,  if  the  Legislature  deliber- 
'  ately  change  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
'  those  who  openly  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity 
'  to  a  share  in  the  national  legislation  and  govern- 
'  ment?  We  cannot  but  answer  these  questions  in 
'  the  affirmative.     As  we  view  the  matter,  it  is  one 

•  of  which  the  just  determination  lies  not  wholly 
'  within  the  domain  of  argumentation.  It  concerns 
'  also  the  religious  and  national  sentiment  of  the 

•  country;  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  that,  in 
'  our  regard,  the  national  sentiment  of  Great  Brit- 
'  ain  and  its  religious  feeling  are  averse  from  the 
'  intermixture  of  Jewish  thought  and  Jewish  char- 
'  acter  with  the  legislation  to  which  we  must  all 
'  yield  obedience." 

All  this  intolerance,  civil  and  religious,  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  is  in  strange  contrast  with  an  event 
which  took  place  in  Constantinople  on  the  21st 
January  last,  as  I  learn  from  a  journal  of  that  city, 
which  1  hold  in  my  hand.  A  Papal  nuncio  had 
just  reached  there,  and  had  been  received  with 
great  distinction  by  the  Ottoman  court.  1  com- 
mend the  following  remarks  of  the  Turkish  jour- 
nal, which  notices  this  event  as  the  first  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  Ottoman  annals,  to  all  who  see  the 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
disregard  the  precepts  of  the  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity, at  the  very  moment  they  profess  an  exclusive 
zeal  for  the  religion  he  taught : 

"  Now,  what  a  beautiful  spectacle  is  presented 
'  to  the  world  by  the  arrival  of  a  Papal  nuncio  to 

•  sign  a  reconciliation  between  the  Christian  and 
'  Mussulman  world !  Is  it  not  a  decided  proof  of 
'  the  sentiments  of  toleration,  which  are  every- 
'  where  substituted  for  the  sentiments  of  hatred 
'  and  fanaticism  >  If  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  hap- 
«  pily  occupied  now  by  a  man  whose  heart  is  noble 
'  and  generous,  who  forms  the  hope  of  Italy  and 
'  the  admiration  of  all  Europe;  we  see  upon  the 
'  throne  of  the  Sultans  a  prince,  who  commenced 
«  his  reign  by  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Gul- 
'  Hane,  the  basis  of  all  our  reforms  and  of  all  our 
'  meliorations;  who  has  abolished  the  punishment 
'for  death  and  confiscation,  by  putting  under  the 


'  safeguard  of  the  laws,  the  life  and  honor  of  the 
'  lowest  of  his  subject*,"  &c. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  sovereigns  besides 
the  sovereign  of  Rome,  who  assume  the  title  and 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  head  of  the  church. 
The  Clueen  of  England  is  the  legal  head  of  the 
English  Church,  and  if  she  cannot  exercise  Episco- 
pal powers,  she  can  make  bishops.  The  Russian 
Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  not  a  mere  title,  but  that  it  in- 
vests him,  in  some  measure,  with  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, which  has  probably  more  than  once  protected 
him  in  perilous  circumstances.  Before  the  disso- 
lution of  the  German  Empire,  there  were  many 
ecclesiastical  sovereigns  in  Germany,  such  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  others.  They  were  the  heads  of  their  respect- 
ive States,  and  maintained  all  those  political  rela- 
tions with  other  Powers  which  are  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  nations.  Their  ecclesiastical  functions 
had  no  connection  with  their  temporal  power. 

It  is  doubted  here,  sir,  whether  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Continental  Europe  maintain  diplomaljc 
relations  with  the  Papal  Government.  There  is 
no  room  for  the  doubt;  none  whatever.  Pro- 
testant representatives  reside  at  Rome,  and  Papal 
agents  are  found  in  Protestant  countries.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  historians  of  our  times,  Nie- 
bhur,  was  for  many  years  minister  from  Prussia, 
at  the  Papal  court;  and  I  found  his  successor  there 
in  1837,  Mr.  Bunsen,  a  name  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  other,  in  all  the  investigations  connected  with 
the  history  of  ancient  Rome. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  provision  will  be  made  for  send- 
ing a  minister  of  the  highest  grade  to  the  Roman 
cofirt:  and  that  we  shall  take  our  place  among  the 
representatives  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  in 
a  city  where  events  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  are  passing,  and  to 
pass. 

Mr.  DIX  said:  I  voted  yesterday  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Hannegan,]  proposing  a  resident  minister  to  the 
Papal  States.  I  did  so,  because  it  was  brought 
forward  in  opposition  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  to  send  out 
a  minister  plenipotentiary.  If  this  motion  to  strike 
out  fails,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  moves  his 
amendment  again,  I  shall  vote  for  it;  and  in  stating 
my  reasons,  as  I  propose  to  do  now,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  motion,  1  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
out  of  place  if  1  present  some  statistical  details  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  Papal  States. 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  say,  that  1  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  political  mission,  unless  the  term 
political  be  understood  in  its  largest  sense.  Much 
less  do  I  consider  it  a  religious* mission,  as  the 
honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bad- 
ger] would  have  us  regard  it.  I  consider  the  Pope, 
to  all  intents,  as  a  temporal  "sovereign.  He  has 
been  so  for  the  last  eleven  hundred  years.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  territorial  possession  of  the  Pope  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Pepin,  the  father  and  pre- 
decessor of  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century. 
It  consisted  of  the  Dutchy  of  Rome,  or,  at  that 
time,  more  properly  called  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna, and  was  wrested  by  the  King  of  France 
from  the  Lombards,  who  had  overnm  northern  and 
central  Italy.  It  extended  from  the  present  fron- 
tier of  Naples,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Southern  Campagna 
and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  running  back  to  the 
Sabine  and  Volscian  hills.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  of  Tuscany,  bequeathed  her 
possessions  to  the  Pope.  They  embraced  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  present 
frontier  of  Tuscany,  and  the  march  of  Ancona  on 
the  Adriatic,  with  the  adjoining  district  of  Spo- 
leto.  Large  accessions  were  subsequently  made 
by  conquest — Umbria,  Romagna,  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
Citta  di  Castello,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  other 
cities  and  districts  of  country.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Duke  of  Urbino  abdicated  in  favor  of 
the  Pope;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  some  further 
additions  were  made  by  arms.  Thus,  the  territo- 
rial possessions  of  the  Pope  are  held,  like  those  of 
other  sovereigns,  by  succession ,  donation ,  and  con- 
quest. I  consider  the  territorial  possessions  oflhe 
Church  as  much  the  dominions  of  the  Pope,  as  the 
territorial  possessions  of  Spain  are  the  dominions 
of  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty;  and  J  see  no  more 


reason  to  decline  diplomatic  relations  in  the  first 
case  than  in  the  last,  unless  there  is,  in  other  re- 
spects, a  propriety  in  doing  so. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
the  Papal  government,  from  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
poral head  of  the  State  is  also  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  very  justly  remarked,  that  his 
chief  ministers  were  ecclesiastics.  As  is  well 
known,  the  most  important  political  body  in  the 
Roman  States  is  the  Sacred  College  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, who  are  the  princes  of  the  church.  They 
are  seventy  in  number,  the  same  in  number  as  the 
disciples  sent  out  by  the  Great  Founder  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world. 
Six  are  cardinal  bishops,  fifty  cardinal  priests,  and 
fourteen  cardinal  deacons.  I  believe  the  number 
has  been  invariable  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  though  it  is  not  always  full.  All  vacancies 
are  filled  by  the  Pope,  who  is  chosen  by  the  cardi- 
nals from  their  own  body.  The  government  is, 
therefore,  an  unlimited  elective  monarchy,  or,  if 
you  please,  a  hierarchy,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the 
head. 

The  government  is  administered,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Pope,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
is  a  cardinal.  He  is  aided  by  several  departments, 
bureaus,  or  boards,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Camera 
Apostolica,  corresponding  with  our  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Chamber- 
lain, who  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  cardinals  and 
subordinates  of  different  grades.  There  is  also  the 
Buon  Governo,  charged  with  the  municipal  police 
of  the  States;  the  Sacra  Consulta,  to  which  is  in- 
trusted the  civil  and  political  administration  of  the 
provinces;  and  the  Sacra  Ruota,  the  great  court  of 
appeals  injudicial  proceedings.  There  are  several 
more  of  these  boards,  of  which  I  do  not  remember 
the  names  or  the  functions;  but  they  are  all  under 
the  direction  of  cardinals.  The  Chamberlain  is 
the  only  one  of  these  executive  officers  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  life;  and  the  reason  for  the  distinction 
is,  that  he  administers  the  government  on  the  death 
of  the  Pope  for  nine  days,  when  a  new  election 
takes  place;  and  during  that  period,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  coining  money  in  his  own  name.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Pope,  besides  having 
the  general  direction  of  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  Government,  presides  especially  over  the 
Sacra  Consulta,  or  the  department  for  the  provinces 
— to  give  it  a  name  suited  to  its  functions. 

There  is  another  class  of  official  dignitaries  of 
high  rank,  under  the  Papal  government — the  pre- 
lates. They  are  always  of  noble  birth,  but  not 
always  in  holy  orders.  There  are  some  two  or 
three  hundred  of  these  dignitaries  employed  in  va- 
rious departments  of  the  government,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical. The  post  of  prelate  often  opens  the  way 
to  higher  preferment,  and  is  next  in  importance  to 
a  membership  of  the  Sacred  College.  These  are 
the  great  officers  of  the  government. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  him — for  my  recollection  is  not  very  accurate, 
and  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  what  he 
is  saying,  and  listening  to  him  with  much  pleasure 
— whether  I  understand  him  correctly  as  saying 
that  these  prelates  are  not  always  in  holy  orders? 
Are  they  not  either  in  holy  orders  or  else  under- 
going an  ecclesiastical  apprenticeship,  which  in- 
volves the  design  to  take  holy  orders? 

Mr.  DIX.  I  said  they  were  not  always  in  holy 
orders,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken.  They 
usually,  if  not  uniformly,  occupy  posts  under  the 
government.  Some  of  them  are  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  denomination  of  delegates;  and 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  executive  de- 
partments. Some  of  them  become  cardinals;  but  I 
should  not  consider  it  accurate  to  say  of  ihem  as  a 
body  that  they  were  undergoing  an  ecclesiastical 
apprenticeship. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Papal  States. 

The  Papal  dominions  are  divided  into  twenty 
provinces.  The  first  is  the  Comarca  of  Rome. 
The  other  nineteen  are  divided  into  legations  and 
delegations.  The  former  are  six  in  num.ber,  and 
have  each  a  cardinal  to  preside  over  them.  The 
latter  are  thirteen  in  number,  with  prelates  as  their 
presiding  officers.  Each  province  is  divided  into 
communes,  with  peculiarities  of  local  government. 

In  the  provinces,  the  legations  and  delegations 
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have  a  council,  (Congregazione  di  Govenio,)  con- 
sisting- of  the  Gonfaloniere,  or  mayor,  of  the  chief 
town,  and  from  two  to  five  councillors,  according 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  province. 
They  are  named  by  the  Pope,  and  hold  their  office 
for  five  years.  The  councillors  have  no  vote;  but 
when  they  differ  in  opinion  from  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  province,  their  reasons  are  reduced 
to  writing  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  of  the  delegations  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, with  governo)s  subordinate  to  the  delegate. 
Each  district  is  again  divided  into  communes,  with 
their  ancient  magistrates  and  council.^.  These 
councils  are  close  corporations,  the  members  of 
whicli  are  self-elected,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
delegate,  and  retain  their  seats  for  life.  A  Gonfa- 
loniere, or  mayor,  elected  from  their  own  body  by 
themselves,  presides  over  them.  Of  these  com- 
munes there  are  some  eight  or  nine  hundred,  if  I 
remember  accurately,  with  similar  forms  of  admin- 
istration. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  government 
is  as  far  removed  as  possible  fronfi  popular  influ- 
ence. It  is  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  found- 
ed and  administered  upon  the  principles  of  a  close 
corporation;  and  this  is  its  chief  peculiarity. 

The  administration  of  justice  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  tie  political  organisation.     It  is  founded  on 
the  basis  of  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  and  the  Corpus  I 
juris  canonici — the  civil  and  canon  law.     All  crim-  ! 
inal  proceedings  are  conducted  with  closed  doors,  | 
and  the  testimony  taken  in  writing.     The  accused  j 
i-s  entitled  to   the  aid  of  an  advocate,  called   the 
"arvocaiot/ejjot'ej-i,"  (the  advocate  of  the  poor,)  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Pope  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
Hient.     Imprisonment  is  the  chief  punishment  for 
crime;  fines  are  rarely  imposed ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  liberation  on  bail;  and  tlie  whole  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  is  so  dilatory  that  there 
are  always  a  very  large  number  of  persons  impris- 
oned and  awaiting  their  trial. 

In  all  I  have  said,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how 
much  the  present  head  of  the  Papal  States  has  to 
reform — in  the  frame  of  the  government,  in  its  ad- 
ministration, and  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  There 
is  no  participation  by  the  people  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  In  Tuscany,  Napoleon  in- 
troduced publicity  in  criminal  proceedings,  and  it 
feas  survived  all  succeeding  changes  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  Rome  it  is  excluded.  Whether  it 
was  introduced  there  by  Napoleon  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Pope  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was. 

What  changes  the  Pope  contemplates,  how  far 
he  proposes  to  allow  the  people  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  through  the 
choice  of  their  own  magistrates  and  the  enactment 
of  their  own  laws,  I  have  until  very  recently  con- 
sidered doubtful — nor  is  the  extent  of  the  reform 
he  contemplates  very  distinctly  understood  now. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  a  few  months  ago  he 
called  together  a  council  of  delegates  from  the 
different  provinces.  I  read  his  opening  address 
to  them  with  great  care,  supposing  it  would  con- 
tain an  outline  of  the  political  changes  he  con- 
templated. He  stated  that  he  had  called  them  to- 
gether for  consultation,  which  seemed  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  legislation ;  that  extravagant  expectations 
had  been  entertained  as  to  his  purposes,  and  that 
h6  intended  to  transmit  to  his  successors  unimpair- 
ed the  authority  he  had  derived  from  those  who 
had  preceded  him.  Not  long  before  this  annun- 
ciation was  received,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  called  to  ex- 
press the  general  sympathy  which  was  felt  in  his 
measures  of  reform.  Not  being  able  to  attend,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  arrangements; 
and  there  were  several  other  letters  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  distinguished  character,  and  some  of 
them  occupying  high  official  stations.  Not  feeling 
at  that  time  quite  sure  of  the  sequel,  I  did  not  in- 
dulge in  the  enthusiastic  expressions  which  some 
of  the  letters  contained.  I  endeavored  to  render 
the  Pope  full  justice.  I  desire  to  do  so  now.  And 
I  must  say  that  the  recent  intelligence  from  abroad 
justifies  all  the  expectations  which  have  been  en- 
tertained in  respect  to  his  contemplated  measures 
of  reform.  He  has  already  done  much  for  good 
government  in  Italy.  He  arrayed  himself  boldly 
at  the  outset  against  the  influence  of  Austria — 
an  influence  which,  since   the  general  pacifica- 


tion of  Europe,  in  1815,  has  been  a  perfect  blight 
upon  the  growth  and  progress  of  popular  freedom. 
He  has  resisted  fearlessly  the  designs  of  that  gov- 
errmient  upon  the  independence  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  has  refused  to  the  Austrian  troops  a 
passage  through  his  dominions  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  putting 
down  the  struggles  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
people  against  the  narrow-minded  tyranny  by 
which  they  have  been  oppressed.  He  has  done 
more.  He  has  formed  a  national  guard  in  the  Papal 
States;  he  has  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  he  is  preparing  them  by  military 
exercises  for  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  their 
own  rights.  He  has,  in  a  word,  given  an  impulse 
to  popular  freedom  throughout  Italy;  and  it  is 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  him,  that  constitutional 
forms  of  government  have  been  given  to  the  people 
of  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  late  arrival  affords  us  still  moie  gratifying 
evidence  of  his  movements.  Two  papers  have 
been  put  into  my  hands,  from  which  I  will  read 
Ijrief  extracts.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  in  the 
Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  dated  in  Paris,  which  I 
will  translate  literally: 

"The  reaction  of  the  revolution  in  Naples  has  been  felt, 
as  I  foresaw,  in  the  other  parts  of  Itcily.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dhiiaand  tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  have  also  given  to 
their  subjects  a  constitution,  modeled  after  the  French  Char- 
ter. Pius  the  Ninth  has  promised,  in  a  proclamation  and  in 
conversation  with  those  around  him,  something  analogous 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  he  has  changed  his  calnnet,  and 
has  formed  a  ministry  composed  almost  entirely  of  laymen. 
This  is  a  great  reform." 

The' Other  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  the  Euro- 
pean correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
published  in  this  morning's  paper.     I  will  read  it: 

"The  good  and  conscientious  Pope  has  had  misgivings  as 
to  his  power  to  grant  a  reformed  constitution  to  his  people, 
fearing  lliat  his  doing  so  would  interfere  with  the  oalh  which 
he  took  at  his  accession  to  oflice,  to  hand  down  the  tem]:o- 
ralities  of  his  kingdom  uninjured  to  his  successors.  He 
submitted  his  doubts  to  a  council  of  ecclesiastics  learned  in 
such  matters,  and  the  result  is,  a  decision  that  his  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  will 
not  he  an  infringement  upon  his  odieial  oath.  It  is  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  people  of  Rome  will  soon  receive 
a  constiuitinn  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of 
Naples,  Sardinia, and  Florence.  HisHoliness  has  advanced 
a  trreat  step,  by  his  employment  of  well  (|ualified  laymen  in 
high  positions  in  tlie  iState,  which  have  hitherto  been  filled 
by  ecclesiastics.  Three  vacancieslately  occurred, andthree 
liberal-minded  laymen  succeeded  three  churchmen.  How 
much  does  the  world  owe  to  I'ius  IX  '.  His  liberal  conduct 
first  put  the  ball  of  reform  in  motion:  it  is  not  destined  to 
stop  until  it  has  regenerated  Europe." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Roman  people  are  to 
receive  from  the  Pope  a  constitutional  government. 
And,  what  1  consider  of  great  importance  as  a  meas- 
ure of  reform,  he  has  already  begun  to  introduce 
laymen  into  his  political  councils.  At  the  general 
pacification,  in  1815,  it  was  understood  that  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  Pope  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  laity.  This  understanding  was  violated;  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  public  dis- 
content in  the  Papal  States.  It  has  Ijeen  for  a 
very  long  period  one  of  the  reforms  most  earn- 
estly sought  for;  and  it  may  be  hailed  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  ultimate  separation  of  the  ecclesiastic 
and  secular  branches  of  the  Papal  government,  by 
conferring  political  offices  on  laymen,  and  confining 
churchmen  to  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical 
functions — an  arrangement  favorable  alike  to  the 
Church  and  the  State,  by  promoting  the  purity  of 
the  one  and  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 

While  the  Pope  has  much  to  reform,  he  has 
much  to  contend  against — not  only  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  are  hostile  to  all  progress,  Ijut 
from  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  Papal  States.  Some  ten  years  ago,  the  reve- 
nues were  about  nine  millions  of  dollars;  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  were  derived  from  internal  taxes, 
chief! 5'  on  landed  property;  about  four  millions  and 
a  half  from  the  customs,  excise,  &c.;  about  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  lotteries,  and  the 
residue  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Some  of  these 
revenues  were  collected  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  revenue  from  lotteries,  for  instance,  which 
yielded  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  gross, 
cost  about  six  hundred  thousand  in  the  collection, 
leaving  only  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  treas- 
ury as  an  offset  to  the  general  demoralization  of 
which  they  were  the  cause.  In  the  same  year,  the 
expenditures  exceeded  the  revenues  about  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  Four  years  ago,  I  understood 
the  deficiency  exceeded  a  million,  and  the  preceding 
year  a  million  and  a  half.     From  the  difficulty  of 


obtaining  statistical  information,  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  iTie  public  debt;  but  from  the 
interest  paid  on  it,  amounting  to  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  Papal  Stales,  it  must  have 
exceeded  forty  millions  of  dollars.  It  cannot  now, 
I  think,  be  less  than  fifty  millions.  It  may  be  much 
more. 

Sir,  this  is  a  very  heavy  pecuniary  burden  for 
a  small  State.  The  whole  superficial  area  of  the 
Papal  States  is  about  thirteen  thousand  squai-e 
miles— less  than  one-third  the  area  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
raccolta  or  census  of  1833,  of  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  souls — about  the  same  as  the 
population  of  New  York.  While  Rome  has  two 
hundred  and  ten  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  from 
the  difference  in  surface.  New  York  has  but  sixty. 
The  population  of  the  Papal  States  is  very  un- 
equally distributed.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  portion  is 
very  thinly  inhabited.  I  doubt  whether  the  popu- 
lation has  much  increased  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  1833,  the  city  of  Rome  had  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  in  1838, 
it  had  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thou- 
sand— a  slight  decrease. 

The  Papal  States  have  some  commerce;  but  little 
is  carried  on  in  her  own  vessels.  There  are  but 
two  harbors  for  ve.?sels  of  any  considerable  bur- 
den— Civita  Vecchia,  on  the  iVIediterranean,  and 
Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic.  The  excellence  of  both 
ports  is  due,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  There  were  other  valuable  ports  once, 
but  they  have  become  useless  for  large  vessels. 
Terracina,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Volsci,.  was 
formerly  a  naval  station  of  great  importance;  but 
it  is  now  obstructed  by  deposits  of  sand.  The 
Porto  d'Anzo — the  ancient  Antium — about  mid- 
way between  Terracina  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
is  also  obstructed,  and  nearly  useless,  from  the 
same  cause. 

There  is  but  one  navigable  river  in  the  Papal 
States — the  Tiber.  As  there  have  been  some  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I  make  some  rei"erences  also  to 
its  condition  as  to  commerce  and  navigability.  It 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  seventeen  miles 
from  Rome.  As  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  divides 
into  two  channels.  On  the  left  arm  stood  the  an- 
cient Ostia.  It  has  long  since  fallen  into  ruins, 
and  a  modern  Ostia  stands  near  it;  but,  from  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place,  it  is  almost  deserted, 
and  the  channel  of  the  river  is  nearly  filled  up. 
The  right  arm  is  navigable  to  the  sea.  On  this 
channel  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Pqrtus;  but  only 
the  ruins  are  now  visjble,  and  the  modern  town  of 
Fiumicino  has  risen  up  a  mile  and  a  half  below. 
The  channel  is  narrow,  deep,  and  rapid.  The  de- 
scription of  Virgil,  as  he  makes  jEneas  first  see 
the  Tiber,  is  still  applicable  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  quote  him  accurately,  but  if  I  do  not, 
there  are  gentlemen  of  classical  learning  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chamber  who  will  correct  me: 
"fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 

Vorticibis  rapiriis  et  multa  flavus  arena, 

In  mare  prorumpit." 

The  description  is  not  inaccurate:  with  rapid 
whirlpools,  and  yellow  with  earth,  it  bursts  into 
the  sea.  The  current  is  so  rapid  that  vessels  could 
only  stem  it  with  strong  winds;  but  they  are  now 
towed  up  by  steamers.  Vessels  of  small  size — 
among  them  a  steamer — go  up  to  Rome,  and  at 
some  "seasons  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freighting 
done  on  the  river.  Indeed,  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  its  junction  with  the  Nera,  some  forty  miles 
above.  But  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current  near 
the  city  and  below,  deposits  of  sand  are  constantly 
obstructing  the  passage,  and  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  money  is  made  to  keep  it  open. 

The  exports  of  the  Papal  States  are  not  large, 
but  they  are  numerous.  They  consist  of  corn, 
oil,  silk,  skins,  fruits,  woad  a  substitute  for  indigo, 
which  grows  spontaneously  in  Southern  Italy, 
hemp,  &c.  Wool  is  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  England;  and  amone;  other  exports,  is  tobacco, 
of  which  they  send  abroad  annually  about  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  commercial 

marine      Some  ninety  vessels,  averaging  probably 

about  eighty  tons  each ,  const. lute  the  whole ,  except- 

I  ing  fishing  smacks,  and  small  coasters.    There  are 
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six  merchant  vessels  in  the  cUy  of  New  York  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  excee'lfng  that  of  the  ninety- 
merchant  vessels  of  the  Roman  States.  This, 
however,  we  need  not  regret;  for  if  we  can  extend 
our  commercial  relations  with  them,  we  shall  do 
all  the  carrying,  both  for  them  and  ourselves. 

Agriculture,"the  basis  of  all  industry,  is  in  a  very 
depressed  state,  and  from  peculiar  causes.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Papal 
States  is  the  division  of  the  champaign  land  into 
immense  farms.  The  Campagna  around  Rome, 
called  the  "Agro  Romano,"  (the  Roman  field,)  the 
Maremma  extending  from  the  frontier  of  Tuscany, 
along  the  coast,  to  the  southward,  and  the  low 
lands  in  other  tlistricts  are  owned  by  a  few  per- 
sons. The  farms  usually  contain  several  thousand  I 
acres.  The  entire  Agro  Romano,  comprising  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  Campagna,  contains  over  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  This  tract  is  in 
the  hands  of  about  forty  farmers,  or  "  Mercanti  di 
Campagna,"  as  they  are  called.  The  farms  are 
worked  on  the  "Mezzeria"  system,  or  at  halves, 
under  the  direction  of  fattori,  or  stewards,  who  oc- 
cupy farm-houses  on  the  land,  while  the  owners 
live  in  the  cities.  The  same  system  prevails  in 
Tuscany,  where  it  has  worked  tolerably  well.  In 
Rome  it  is  thought  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  ag- 
ricultural improvement.  Something  is  attributable 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  plain,  in  respect  to 
climate  and  health,  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
devote  the  greater  part  to  grazing.  In  the  winter 
it  is  covered  with  cattle  and  sheep — not  less  per- 
haps than  a  million  of  both,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  As  the  summer 
advances,  the  Campagna  becomes  too  unhealthy 
to  be.  inhabited,  and  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  even  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Abruzzi.  When  the  harvest  season  arrives,  the 
heat  becomes  almost  intolerable;  and  multitudes 
of  the  laborers,  who  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  gather  the  harvest,  perish  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  malaria.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is 
gathered,  the  Campagna  becomes  a  desert  until  the 
summer  heats  are  over.  Neither  men  nor  cattle 
are  to  be  seen.  The  buffalo,  who  seem  to  be  proof 
against  the  heavy  pestilential  vapors  which  the 
burning  sun  brings  out  from  the  humid  earth,  are 
almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  deserted  plain 
from  June  to  October. 

»  With  this  imperfect  agriculture,  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly is  given  to  the  rural  proprietors  by  the 
corn-laws  of  the  Papal  States.  When  the  price  of 
flour  on  the  Mediterranean  is  under  ^9,  and  on  the 
Adriatic  |8  25  per  barrel,  the  introduction  is  pro- 
hibited. It  is  the  same  with  wheat.  When  it  is 
under  about  $1  40  tlie  bushel  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  $1  20  on  the  Adriatic,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
be  introduced.  The  operation  of  this  system  is 
to  give  the  entire  market  to  the  Roman  agricul- 
turist, and  by  excluding  the  cheaper  breadstuffs  of 
the  Levant  and  the  Austrian  provinces  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Adriatic,  to  compel  the  Roman 
people  in  some  districts,  and  in  times  of  scarcity, 
to  eat  dear  bread. 

Notwithstanding  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
industry  of  the  Papal  States,  there  is  no  country 
capable  of  a  more  rich  or  varied  prpduction;  and 
if  the  measures  of  reform  now  in  progress  shall  be 
carried  out,  and  the  social  as  well  as  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  be  elevated  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  bad  laws,  I  know  no  State  of  the  same 
magnitude  which  may  hope  for  a  higher  pros- 
perity. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  presented  some  sta- 
tistical details  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
Papal  States,  not  with  the  expectation  of  influ- 
encing the  vote  of  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  assigning  the  grounds  on  which 
I  place  my  own.  I  am  in  favor  of  establishing 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  Rome,  first,  with  a 
view  to  friendly  relations — the  object  for  which 
most  missions  are  created;  and  second,  with  a  view 
to  commerce.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  regard  the  mis- 
sion as  political,  unless  that  term  bJ  understood  in 
its  broadest  sense;  and  in  this  view  all  missions 
are  political.  I  consider  it  our  sacred  duty  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  internal  agitations  of  European 
States,  and  from  the  movements  of  their  sovereigns 
and  people.  We  must  sympathize  with  every- 
thing that  is  favorable  to  freedom;  but  we  can  do 
no  more.  Our  rule  of  action  is  non-intervention 
in  the  political  concerns  of  the   eastern   hemi- 


sphere, and  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  it  we  may  with 
the  more  confidence  insist  on  an  application  of  the 
same  principle  by  European  States  to  the  political 
concerns  of  the  independent  communities  on  this 
continent.  I  look,  then,  first  to  friendly  relations 
with  central  Italy. 

But  I  look  chiefly  to  commerce.  Depressed  as 
the  industry  of  Rome  is,  I  think  something  may 
be  done  to  extend  our  commercial  relations  and 
intercourse  with  her,  and  perhaps  also  with  Tus- 
cany, lyins:  on  her  borders.  Great  Britain  has  an 
immense  trade  with  the  Mediterranean.  She  sends 
every  year  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  value  of 
her  own  products  into  Italy  alone,  and  probably 
several  millions  more  of  foreign  products,  which 
she  imports  for  reexportation.  A  portion  of  this 
lucrative  trade  legitimately  should  be  ours;  and  L 
think  we  may  obtain  it,  if  we  send  a  discreet  and 
intelligent  man  to  Italy. 

I  voted  for  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,] 
supposing  it  would  be  followed,  if  his  amendment 
had  prevailed,  by  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  post 
of  charge  d'affaires  at  Naples.  The  post  of  charge 
d  'affaires  atTurin  I  would  not  have  touched.  Sar- 
dinia is  distant,  and  has  distinct  commercial  inter- 
ests. But  we  might  have  sent  a  minister  with  full 
powers  to  central  and  southern  Italy,  to  reside  a 
part  of  the  time  at  Rome,  and  part  of  the  time  at 
Naples — an  arrangement  not  unprecedented  in  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  States  bordering  on  each 
other.  I  thought,  in  opening  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Rome,  it  should  be  done  in  the  mode  most 
acceptable.  A  minister  is  accredited  to  the  sover- 
eign of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent — a  charge 
d'affaires  to  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  or  the 
chief  executive  department.  A  minister  would  be 
on  a  footing  with  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  States  of  Europe,  at  the  Papal  Court — a  charge 
will  be  inferior  in  grade  and  in  influence.  Rome 
and  Naples  are  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
apart.  Four  years  ago,  a  railroad  was  in  a  course 
of  construction  from  Naples  to  the  Roman  frontier. 
It  was  nearly  finished  to  Capua.  Gregory  XVI., 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  Pope,  refused  to 
charter  railroad  companies.  He  did  not  encourage 
foreign  intercourse,  social  or  commercial.  Pius 
IX.  is  of  a  totally  different  temper.  He  is  desifous 
of  prom'oting  in  every  way  facilities  for  communi- 
cation, foreign  and  domestic.  He  has  chartered  a 
company  to  construct  a  railway  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
and  another,  as  I  understand,  to  meet  the  Neapoli- 
tan railroad  at  Terracina.  In  two  years  Rome 
and  Naples  will  probably  be  but  five  hours  apart. 
The  arrangement  suggested  would,  therefore,  have 
been  convenient  as  well  as  proper.  But,  as  the 
proposition  failed,  I  shall  vote  for  a  minister  resi- 
dent. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  religious  question.  I  have  already  said,  I  do 
not  regard  this,  in  any  sense, as  a  religious  mission; 
nor  can  I  conceive  that  it  can  be  properly  so  con- 
sidered. Gentlemen  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  repugnant  to  the  Protestant  feelings 
of  the  country.  I  carTnot  believe  there  is  any  just 
ground  for  such  an  apprehension.  We  send  a 
diplomatic  representative  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
who  claims  to  be  the  sole  vicegerent  of  the  Supreme 
Being  on  earth.  We  have  a  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  three  consuls,  salaried  officers,  exer- 
cising diplomatic  functions,  in  Africa — two  in  the 
Barbary  States,  and  one  in  the  empire  of  Morocco; 
and  the  people  of  all  these  countries  are  either 
Turks,  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers,  or  Jews — all  utter- 
ly denying  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  faith. 
And  yet,  when  we  propose  to  send  a  diplomatic 
representative  to  a  temporal  sovereign  in  Europe, 
it  is  objected  that  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country  may  be  wounded,  because  he  is  also  the 
head  of  a  most  respectable  and  important  branch 
of  the  Christian  church.  Sir,  I  cannot  comprehend 
this  feeling,  and  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  doubt 
its  existence.  At  all  events,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
appropriation,  and  trust  to  my  Protestant  friends 
for  a  just  appreciation  of  my  motives. 

Mr.  BADGER.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  this  discussion,  for  I  have  already  stated  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  am  opposed  to  this  mission 
in  any  form;  but  simply  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks which  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  what 
has  been  said  by  the  honorable  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Michigan .    The  Senator  from  Michigan 


seems  to  suppose  that  I  have  said  that  the  present 
Pope  has  done  nothing  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  I  am  very  certain,  sir, 
that  I  never  intended  to  say  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  did  say  it,  I  have  said  this, 
and  I  repeat  it,  that  while  the  Pope  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  wise  prince,  and  I  believe  has  done  several 
things  for  the  present  benefit  and  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  he  has  done  nothing  towards  estab- 
lishing a  free  government  in  Rome;  that  he  has 
done  nothing  to  relax  that  absolute  authority  which 
he  has  received  from  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  him 

Mr,  BADGER.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     Have  I  not  a  right  to  explain  ? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
views  which  I  have  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  which  I  intended  to  submit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  what  has  fallen  from  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Michigan  this  morning.  The 
position  I  have  taken  is,  that  the  Pope  has  done 
nothing  to  secure  to  his  subjects  any  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  Government;  that  he  has 
established  no  barrier  against  the  use,  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  successors,  of  the  absolute  power 
which  he  possesses.  No  doubt  as  a  wise  prince  he 
has  done  many  things  for  which  he  is  entiiled  to 
high  credit;  he  is  disposed  to  patronize  the  present 
schemes  and  projects  for  opening  communications 
by  railroads,  and  the  other  improvements  of  the 
day.  He  has  established  a  national  guard,  and 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  He  has 
endeavored  to  attract  the  affection  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  engage  their  personal  regard  by  showing 
himself  solicitous  to  promote  their  interests.  He 
has  as  a  wise  prince  taken  measures  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  Austrian  influence,  which  has 
always  been  deleterious  to  the  minor  states  of  Italy, 
as  we  all  know.  All  this  he  has  done,  and  for  this 
he  deserves  credit;  but  what  I  maintain  is,  that  the 
Pope  has  yet  done  nothing  to  establish  a  free  gov- 
ernment in  the  Papal  dominions,  and  nothing  has 
yet  been  pointed  out  by  any  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  upon  this  subject,  nothing  has  been  done 
by  him  which  shows  him  to  belong  to  that  class 
of  reformers.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, after  reading  an  extract  from  some  letter  or 
speech — I  did   not  exactly  understand  which — of 

Lord  Palmerston 

.    Mr.  CASS.     It  was  a  letter. 

Mr.  BADGER a  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston, 

in  which  his  Lordship  remarks  upon  the  desire  of 
the  Pope  to  make  some  reforms  in  the  government 
of  his  States,  remarked  that  his  Lordship  had  done 
more  justice  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  than  he  had  re- 
ceived at  my  hands.  Why,  I  have  had  no  means 
of  determining  what  his  desires  or  purposes  were. 
I  can  only  ascertain  what  he  wishesto  accomplish, 
by  what  he  does.  Well,  now,  I  ask,  what  has  he 
done?  Why,  it  is  said  he  has  called  a  consistory, 
and  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  who  belonged 
to  it  were  in  consultation  upon  the  propriety  of 
making  certain  organic  changes,  and  that  it  is  un- 
derstood that  their  impressions  or  opinions  were 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitution; 
but  what  kind  of  constitution  is  yet  unknown.  It 
is  remarked  that  the  Pope  intends  to  establish  some 
sort  of  a  constitution.  Well,  this  may  be  so.  He 
may  design  to  do  so,  and  he  may  accomplish  it. 
When  he  does  accomplish  it,  he  will  entitle  him- 
self to  still  higher  praise  than  he  has  yet  earned 
by  anything  that  is  past. 

The  hotiorable  Senator  from  Michigan  will  also 
recollect,  that  in  the  address  which  the  Pope  him- 
self made  to  some  public  assembly,  he  stated  that 
it  was  his  design  to  transmit  entire  to  his  succes- 
sors, the  same  authority  which  he  had  received 
from  those  who  went  before  him.  Whether  his 
Holiness  has  changed  his  mind  on  that  subject,  I 
know  not;  but  here  is  a  public  authentic  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  retain  his  power  undimin- 
ished. In  opposition  to  that,  we  have  a  rumor  that 
in  a  consistory,  a  project  for  some  kind  of  a  consti- 
tution has  received  favorable  consideration.  We 
have  been  also  told  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  all  the 
Protestant  Powers  of  Europe  have  sent  represent- 
atives to  the  Papal  court,  and  that  we  send  repre- 
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sentatives  to'Tuikey  and  China.  Now,  the  Empe- 
ror of  China  claims  to  be  the  Vicegerent  on  earth. 

Mr.  DIX,  (in  his  seat.)     The  sole  Vicegerent. 

Mr.  BADGER.  That  claim  stands  exactly  on 
the  same  fooling:  as  that  of  the  Pope.  But  certainly 
I  never  objected  to  sending  a  mission  to  his  Holi- 
ness if  the  interests  of  the  country  required  it — if 
we  had  commerce  to  be  protected  there,  or  any 
object  connected  with  the  welfare  or  advancement 
of  the  country  to  be  accomplished.  That  is  my 
view.  Show  me  that  the  mission  can  be  i^^ustained 
on  such  grounds,  and  every  objection  which  I  have 
urged  fiills  to  the  ground.  But  it  must  be  conceded 
— certainly  it  has  been  generally  conceded,  if  I  ap- 
prehend correctly  the  remarks  of  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  debate — that  we  have  no 
commercial  interests  in  the  Papal  States  that  re- 
quire the  protection  of  such  a  mission.  My  friend 
from  New  York  says,  that  he  would  gladly  see 
our  commerce  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  ex- 
tended. So  should  I;  but  are  we  likely  to  obtain 
the  fulfillment  of  our  wishes  by  this  mission  to 
Rome?  Assuredly  my  friend  has  not  given  ship- 
masters a  very  inviting  description  of  tiie  facilities 
which  the  Tiber,  either  now  or  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  presents  for  the  profitable 
prosecution  of  commerce.  A  river  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  whirlpool,  and  in  which  the  tide  is  so 
swift,  that  it  pours  itself,  filled  with  yellow  sand, 
into  the  ocean,  seems  to  hold  out  a  very  uninvi- 
ting prospect  to  the  eyes  of  a  shipmaster,  looking 
out  for  some  profitable  commercial  opening.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  conceded,  at  all  events,  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  commerce  to  be  protected;  and  if  it 
is  with  a  prospective  view  that  the  mission  is  to  be 
established,  I  think  that  we  should  ffive  the  sub- 
ject a  little  more  consideration  before  we  adopt 
such  a  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  agree  that 
this  can  be  considered  as  a  mission  to  the  Pope  in 
his  ecclesiastical  character.  It  is  contended  by  the 
Senator,  that  he  is  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spirit- 
ual prince,  and  that  it  is  in  the  former  capacity 
alone  we  would  establish  with  him  this  diplomatic 
relation.  Well,  now,  it  is  clear,  and  I  think  the 
honorable  Senator  himself  has  proved  it  in  his  ob- 
Bervations,  that  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope 
is  a  mere  incident  to  his  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
and  the  historical  account  given  to  us  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  New  York,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Papal  dominion  is  formed,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  view  of  his  char- 
acter. 

At  first  the  Pope,  though  the  first  Bishop  of 
Italy,  was  wilhoutany  temporal  authority.  A  small 
Dntchy  was  given  to  him,  to  which  subsequent 
additions  were  made  either  by  negotiation  or  con- 
quei^t,  or  the  pious  donations  of  members  of  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dignity  and  re- 
spectability to  the  church's  head.  Indeed,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  tells  us,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  regulation  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  overall  the  difficulties  in  European  coun- 
tries about  precedence,  by  wliich  the  minister 
holding  the  oldest  commission  of  his  grade  takes 
rank,  yet  in  every  court  in  Europe,  by  common 
consent,  the  Pope's  ambassador  takes  precedence 
of  the  minister  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful 
State;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  view.  For,  is 
it  because  he  is  the  representative  of  a  temporal 
prince  who  has  under  his  authority  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  that  the  Pope's  ambassador 
takes  precedence  of  the  ministers  of  Austria,  of 
Russia,  of  Prussia,  of  France,  and  even  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  since  the  time  of  Clueen  Elizabeth, 
I  suppose  indeed  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  has  had  no  formal  diplomatic  connection 
with  Rome.?  What  is  this  deference  but  a  token 
of  respect  to  the  great  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  who  looks  through  the  whole 
wideextent  of  this  earth  and  finds  subjects  amongst 
the  people  of  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and  kin- 
dred.' Why,  I  see  this  morning,  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  a  proclamation  of  the  Pope  address- 
ed to  Roman  Catholics  everywhere,  in  view  of  the 
reforms  which  he  is  making  and  the  probable  hos- 
tility which  he  may  provoke  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring Powers.  In  that  proclamation  his  Holiness 
says: 

"  But  we  principally — we,  the  head  and  sovereign  Pontiff 
of  the  most  Holy  Catholic  reUgion,  should  we  not  have  in 


our  defence,  if  wp  wern  unjusily  attacked,  innnmeralile  per- 
sons who  would  dd'pnd  Ilie  rcnirc  of  Catholic  union  in  the 
house  of  their  (iilher.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  crnat  blessin','  among 
the  many  which  Heaven  harh  imparted  to  Italy,  that  s-carce 
three  million*:  of  our  sulijerts  have  two  hundred  millions  of 
brothers  of  every  nation  and  of  every  tongue." 

Here  the  Pope  i.ssues  his  proclamation,  not  to  his 
own  immediate  subjects  in  the  Papal  Slates,  but  to 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  world, 
calling  upon  them,  incase  of  any  interference  with 
his  projected  reforms,  to  renderhim  assistance, and 
enable  him  successfully  to  accomplish  his  desires. 
His,  then,  is  unquestionably  a  spiritual  sovereign- 
ty, a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  upon  that 
ground  that  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  Prot- 
estant population  of  the  United  States  would  not 
only  feel  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  establishment  of 
this  mission,  but  I  believe  they  would  have  a  right  j 
to  look  upon  it  as  giving  undue  advantage  to  an-  1 
other  section  of  the  Chri.«tian  church. 

Mr.    FOOTE:     Mr.    President:  Circumstances  ! 
have  devolved  upon  me  a  painful  duty.     I  am  not  | 
very  conversant  with   parliamentary  usages,  but  I 
hope  some  of  these  days  to  master  completely  that  j 
profound  and  invaluable  branch  of  modern  science,  i 
I  am  informed  though,  by  the  oldest,  most  expe-  ; 
rienced,  and   most  accomplished   members  of  ibis 
body,  that  it  is  a  well  understood  and  univer.'?ally  | 
respected  usage  of  the  Senate,  that  when  any  Sen-  ! 
ator  is  addressing  the  body,  if  a  brother  Senator 
requests  the  privilege  of  explaining,  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  doing  so  is  accorded  to  him.     Well, 
sir,  whilst  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
speaking  a  few  minutes  since,  I  arose  and  courte- 
ously asked   to  be  allowed   to  explain,  which  the 
Senator,  as  I  think,  most  abruptly  refused.     Sir, 
I  am  not  too  much  excited  to  permit  the  Senator  to 
explain  his  conduct,  if  he  choose  to  do  so;  thougli 
I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  if  an  explanation  com- 
pletely satisfactory  shall  not  be  immediately  ren- 
dered, I  have  words  to  utter  that  I  presume  will  be 
anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.     And  now  I  demand  of  him,  whether, 
in  refusing  to  yield   the  floor,  when  I  applied  for 
it,  he   intended  any  discourtesy  or  disrespect  to 
me.' 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  shall  say  precisely  what  I 
should  have  said,  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
had  not  concluded  with  the  observations  which  he 
has  made.  I  declined  to  yield  the  floor  to  him, 
without  any  idea  in  the  world  that  such  refusal 
could  be  an  insult  or  discourtesy  to  any  gentleman 
in  the  Chamber,  but  simply  because,  as  I  was  en- 
gaged in  replying  to  what  had  been  said  by  others 
in  the  debate,  I  did  not  perceive  how  any  explana- 
tion or  inquiry  which  could  be  given  or  put  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  could  aid  in  the  discus- 
sion in  which  I  was  engaged.       , 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  dis- 
claim all  intentional  disrespect;  and  yet  his  present 
explanation  appears  at  least  to  imply  some  dis- 
courtesy, as  he  seems  to  have  acted  upon  a  pre- 
sumption not  very  respectful  to  me  certainly,  that 
I  was  capable  of  attempting  to  interrupt  a  Senator's 
speech,  by  mere  impertinence. 

Mr.  BADGER.     That'sno  word  of  mine. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Very  well.  I  leave  the  subject. 
But  now,  sir,  whilst  I  am  up  and  in  the  right 
humor  for  further  explanations,  I  will  announce, 
once  for  all,  that  whilst  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  reading  what  is  daily  published  in  certain  Whig 
newspapers  in  ridicule  and  denunciation  of  my 
conduct  here,  and  whilst  I  hope  that  my  sensibili- 
ties are  not  particularly  pervious  to  such  petty 
assailment  from  mercenary  scribblers,  yet  I  could 
not  help  noticing  the  fact,  that  in  more  than  one 
Whig  newspaper  lately,  I  have  seen  it  declared  to 
be  a  foriYied  and  deliberate  design  of  certain  Sena- 
tors here  to  unite  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  me  to  contempt  by  cautiously  refraining 
from  any  direct  notice  of  my  remarks,  but  respond- 
ing, nevertheless,  to  what  may  come  from  me 
deemed  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  the  same  had  ori- 
ginated with  others  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber. 
This  statement  is  only  deemed  important  as  con- 
nected with  certain  transactions  of  actual  occur- 
rence in  this  body,  and  as  more  orless  illustrating 
what  others  beside  myself  have  several  times  ob- 
served to  take  place.  I  shall  not  now  go  further 
into  particulars,  but  I  take  leave  to  say,  that  if 
Senators  have  conspired  to  pursue  this  course  to- 
wards me,  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so. 
But  I  shall  nevertheless  not  be  in  the  least  degree 


restrained  from  replying  to  anything  which  may 
be  said  by  thetn  which  I  shall  deem  it  right  tliua 
to  notice,  and  that  no  arrangement  which  may  be 
fallen  upon,  either  of  the  kind  metitioned  or  of 
any  other  nature,  will  preclude  me  from  the  full 
exercise  of  my  rights  here  as  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  State  upon  this  floor.  1  lieg  leave 
further  to  say,  what  I  have  several  times  hinted 
before,  that  1  do  most  sincerely  defer  to  lUiUiy 
worthy  gentlemen  here,  whose  superior  experi- 
ence, wisdom, and  efficiency,  I  gladly  acknowledge; 
yet  that  I  claim,  in  niy  official  capacity,  perfect 
equality  of  power  and  dignity  with  the  proudest 
Senator  in  this  Hall,  and  that  I  shall  at  all  times 
be  prepared  to  vindicate  my  rights  Dgain.--t  a.ssail- 
ment  from  any  quarter  whatever,  whether  Ojieii 
and  manly,  or  covert  and  insidious.  I  conclude 
with  the  words  of  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
b'Mly,  uttered  in  this  Chamber  some  years  since: 
"This  is  a  Senate  of  equals,  composed  of  men  of 
individual  worth  and  of  absolute  independence. 
We  know  no  masters;  we  acknowledge  no  supe- 
riors." 

Mr.  MANGUM.  I  do  not  rise  to  protract  this 
debate,  but  simply  to  stale  the  grounds  on  wliich 
my  vote  will  be  given.  I  have  legrrtied  that  any 
irrelevant  topics  have  been  introduced.  1  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  expositions  given 
to-day,  and  especially  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  He,  I  know,  has  htxl  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  government  of  the  Papal  States,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  resided  at  Rome,  and  his  views 
are  thus  entitled  to  great  consideration,  for  I  have 
been  long  convinced  that  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  books  with  regard  to  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  mankind  is  always  more  or  less  detect- 
ive, and  is  far  inferior  to  that  to  be  obtained  by 
looking  at  the  people  themselves.  I  have  also  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  expression  of  the  views 
of  my  colleague  on  other  aspects  of  the  case.  His 
views  were  presented  with  great  clearness,  and  on 
some  points  his  argument  was,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  conclusive.  But  i  think  our  action  on  this 
matter  should  be  determined  on  other  grounds  en- 
tirely. In  one  point  of  view,  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind.  He  gave  the  extent  of  the 
commercial  traffic  of  Rome.  I  understand  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Papal  States 
amounts  to  some  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  DIX.     The  commerce  in  all  Italy. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  Including  Naples,  Turin,  and 
other  ports.  At  these  two  points  we  have  already 
diplomatic  representatives.  I  indicated  yesterday 
that  this  subjecthad  been  the  topic  of  aconversaiion 
some  years  ago  in  a  very  intelligent  circle,  anxJ  it 
had  struck  me  very  forcilily  that  we  could  unite 
these  missions  in  one  of  the  first  grade,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  consuls,  or  consuls-general,  as  might 
be  thought  most  expedient,  would  be  eiuinenily 
desirable.  Although  I  go  for  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention as  strongly  as  any  one,  and  hold  that 
it  is  no  part  of  our  mission  to  interfere  with  the 
creed,  civil,  religious,  or  political,  of  any  other 
people,  yet  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  vastly  important 
that  we  should  be  correctly  informed  in  regard  to 
great  political  movements  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  may  affect  our  commercial  interests  and 
in  effect,  perhaps,  our  political  condition.  In  that 
view,  Rome,  as  the  great  point  of  confluence  of  the 
intelligence  and  influential  classes  of  the  European 
world,  might  be  a  favorable  location  for  a  mission. 
From  that  point  we  might  be  able  to  penetrate  Aus- 
tria and  other  States  of  Europe,  learning  many 
things  of  importance  to  us  to  know. 

As  regards  the  religious  considerations  which 
have  been  involved  in  this  case,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
yesterday,  that  we  cannot  allow  them  any  weight. 
The  government  of  this  country  is  not  permitted 
to  descend  into  contact  with  any  church  influences; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  in 
our  system  of  government,  that  every  man  is  se- 
cured in  theenjoymentof  his  religious  rights,  being 
free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  It  is  owing  to  that  that  we  are 
wholly  free  from  those  collisions  between  sects 
whichhaveagitatedothernations.  All  thechurches 
with  us  stand  on  the  same  basis,  and  alike  depend 
wholly  on  the  voluntary  support  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. This  is  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  therefore,  in 
the  present  case,  with  me,  the  religious  consider- 
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ation  has  not  the  weight  of  a  feather.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  religion  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat! 
What,  again,  have  we  to  do  v/ith  considerations 
of  -the  form  of  civil  government  in  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  any- 
country?  All  we  look  to  is  the  existence  of  a  rec- 
ognized government  with  which  we  can  make 
commercial  treaties;  and  the  only  question  that 
presents  itself  in  such  a  case  is,  whether  the  com- 
mercial inducements  are  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  such  a  mission.  Why,  in  each 
of  the  small  insignificant  Barbary  States,  we  have 
an  agent  forcommercial  purposes,  and  charged  also 
with  political  trusts.  Are  we  influenced  by  reli- 
gious considerations  in  those  cases?  Notatall.  We 
regard  simply  our  commercial  interests,  and  add 
to  that  the  great  political  considerations  which  may 
render  the  agent  influential.  And  here  I  would 
again  express  ray  desire  that  a  greater  degree  of 
dignity  and  respectability  might  be  given  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  by  a  more 
liberal  provision  for  their  support.  In  this  busi- 
ness. Great  Britain  exhibits  her  usual  sagacity. 
She  has  connected  herself  with  every  commercial 
power  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  every  branch  of 
commerce  has  been  carefully  protected  in  every 
sea,  and  wherever  she  has  sent  her  agents,  they 
appear  with  a  prestige— \ha\.  sort  of  respectability 
that  grows  out  of  the  possession  of  adequate  means 
to  live  in  a  style  becoming  their  position.  Perhaps 
no  small  degree  of  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  owing  to  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  with  which  she  has  managed  her  diplo- 
matic missions. 

1  have  regretted  the  appearance  of  any  excite- 
ment on  this  subject.  Certainly  in  my  judgment 
the  subject  of  itself  is  not  calculated  to  create  any 
such  feeling.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  suffer  me  to  say  that  his  sensibility  on 
this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  purpose  entertained  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  by  any  gentleman  to  treat  him  with  any 
less  respect  or  consideration  on  this  floor,  than  that 
which  is  extended  to  all,  has  been  needlessly  ex- 
cited. I  not  only  do  not  know  of  any  such  design 
to  treat  him  with  discourtesy,  but  I  am  sure  that 
no  such  purpose  can  be  entertained.  There  is  not 
any  such  purpose  on  the  part  of  my  colleague,  and 
I  think  that  the  excitement  which  has  been  mani- 
fested on  this  subject  has  been  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  the  case. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  have  had  some  hesitation 
in  determining  upon  the  vote  which  I  intend  to 
give  on  this  question,  and  1  rise  to  state  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  vote  against  the  proposition  to 
strike  out.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  refer  to  those 
considerations  which  have,  with  me,  little  or  no 
weight.  I  do  not  favor  this  mission  because  the 
Pope  is  a  reformer,  though  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
that  he  is  a  very  wise  and  liberal  reformer.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  thathe  hasgone  as  faras  he  ought 
to  go,  considering  the  nature  of  his  power  and  the 
people  whom  he  governs;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
less  of  him  on  that  account;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  the  more  favorably  impressed  by  his  wisdom 
in  proceeding  cautiously.  There  is  very  little  con- 
fidence to  be  reposed  in  any  reform  that  originates 
in  force  and  violence.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  think  the 
fact  that  the  Pope  is  a  reformer,  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cietit  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Papal  States.  I  am  in  favor  of  non- 
interference in  the  highest  sense.  I  wish  him  well. 
I  desire  his  success.  Although,  as  I  believe,  the 
Pope  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  far,  yet  he  will 
succeed  to  some  extent  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people.  Again:  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  recent  occurrences  in  Europe  may  put  an  end 
to  the  present  movement  of  the  Pope.  A  counter 
movement  may  be  made.  He  is  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding slowly;  but  there  is  a  people  north  of  his 
dominion,  who  are  of  a  very  different  temperament, 
and  who  spring  at  a  bound  to  the  object  at  which 
they  aim.  How  far  the  Pope  may  be  intimidated 
or  influenced  by  these  occurrences,  time  will  show. 

As  to  another  consideration  which  has  been  pre- 
sented in  this  debate,  according  to  my  conception, 
the  Federal  Government  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  religion.  The  States  may  act  upon  that 
subject,  but  certainly  there  is  no  power  here  to  do 
so;  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  influenced  at  all  by 
considerations  of  that  nature.  And  here  let  me 
say,  in  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Senator 


from  Michigan,  that  I  do  hope  that  'rule  which  he 
says  prevails  in  Europe  with  regard  to  the  prece- 
dence of  the  Pope's  legate,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  operate  here.  Our  established  rule  is,  that  the 
minister  bearing  the  oldest  commission  in  each 
grade,  takes  precedence.  I  feel  assured,  that  to 
give  precedence  here  to  the  Pope's  legate,  upon 
spiritual  grounds,  which  is  the  case  in  Europe, 
would  produce  a  very  undesirable  and  dangerous 
excitement.  If  the  Pope  should  entertain  any 
design  of  sending  a  legate  to  this  Government,  I 
trust  that  the  precaution  of  informing  him  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  on  this  point  will  be  ob- 
served. 

Nor  do  I  vote  for  this  mission  upon  commercial 
grounds.  Our  commerce  with  Rome  is  inconsid- 
erable, and  is  not  likely  to  improve.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  important  to  require  the  presence  of  a 
charge,  and  has  been  heretofore  very  well  attended 
to  by  our  consul.  The  fact,  alluded  to  by  an 
honorable  Senator,  that  Rome  was  a  point  of  con- 
fluence for  great  numbers  travelling  for  amusement 
and  instruction,  ought  not  to  influence  our  action. 

It  may,  then,  be  asked,  why  I  am  induced  to 
favor  this  mission?  My  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  political  condition  of  affairs.  The  Ital- 
ian States,  not  under  the  authority  of  Austria,  and 
perhaps,  I  may  add,  some  of  those  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  Power,  are  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
which,  in  Italvj  may  very  likely  run  to  some 
excess.  We  know  that  the  Pope  is  the  central 
moving  power  of  this  reform.  We  know  that  the 
Pope  has  the  power  of  controlling  these  movements. 
Now,  reform  in  Italy  may  run  into  a  certain  degree 
of  violence  and  disorder  and  it  may  he  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  be  able  through  the  Pope 
to  guard  our  commerce,  and  protect  our  citizens 
engaged  in  commerce  from  injury.  I  believe  that 
Rome  is  the  most  favorable  point  at  which  you 
could  place  a  minister,  if  events  in  Italy  should 
take  a  certain  direction.  The  reason  is  a  tempor- 
ary one,  and  I  should  therefore  put  this  mission 
on  a  temporary  basis.  It  is  possible,  that  besides 
affording  protection  to  it,  in  the  event  of  certain 
occurrences,  through  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  a 
liberal  turn  might  be  given  to  our  commerce  in 
Italy.  Though  that  under  his  immediate  direc- 
tion is  not  important,  yet  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  is  very  important,  and  may  be  made 
still  more  so.  A  large  portion  of  Italy  is  admira- 
bly cultivated — better  perhaps  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  thriving  and 
vigorous  population.  For  these  reasons  I  am  in- 
duced to  cast  my  vote  against  striking  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  have  one  word  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  precedence  of  the  Pope's 
legate.  In  Europe,  by  universal  consent,  the  Pope's 
legate  takes  precedence  of  any  member  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  diplomatic  corps.  This  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  form  there.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
law,  and  carries  with  it  some  substantial  advan- 
tages. In  this  country,  of  course,  the  principle  is 
unknown,  and  I  really  do  not  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  called  on  to  settle  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.     It  has  settled  it. 

Mr.  CASS.  Well,  I  cannot  imagine  how  such 
a  question  could  arise,  except  as  a  matter  of  eti- 
quette in  goin<r  to  the  dinner  table. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  Senator  certainly  must 
know  that  as  between  the  diplomatic  corps  this  is 
a  point  insisted  upon,  and  that  it  has  been  passed 
upon  here.  Within  my  recollection  a  case  has  oc- 
curred in  which  swords  were  drawn  between  the 
French  and  English  ministers  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  the  Presidential  mansion;  and  during  the  short 
period  in  which  I  was  in  the  department  of  Slate, 
the  point  was  presented,  requiring  grave  delibera- 
tion, so  much  so,  that  in  that  case  I  thought  proper 
to  consult  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  had  more  experi- 
ence in  such  matters. 

Mr.  CASS.  That  case  does  not  apply  to  the 
point  of  mv  remarks. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  was  then  established  that 
any  minister  should  take  rank  according  to  the 
date  of  his  commission.  Though  as  between  our- 
selves there  may  be  no  question  of  this  kind,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Pope's  legate,  if 
sent  here,  should  take  precedence  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  face  of  this 
established  principle,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  his 


claim  would  not  be  respected;  and  the  Pope  should 
be  apprized  of  it. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  assure  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  were  the  Pope's  minister 
here,  every  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  would 
make  his  bow  to  him,  and  allow  him  to  pass  first 
to  the  dinner  table. 

[The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  seconded  and 
taken,  as  published  in  the  Congressional  Globe, 
page  520-21.] 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  ATHERTON, 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

March  22,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  from  the  House  to  authorize  a  Loan  not 

to  exceed  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  ATHERTON  said:  I  regret  the  necessity 
which  compels  me  to  bring  the  Senate  from  discus- 
sions on  the  condition  of  classic  Italy  and  beautiful 
France  to  such  domestic  and  homely  considerations 
as  those  which  appertain  to  the  state  of  our  own 
finances.  But  as  this  subject  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  us,  however  uninteresting  in  its  details,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  indulged  while  I  discharge,  very 
imperfectly,  I  fear,  but  as  briefly  as  I  may,  the 
duty  which  seems  to  devolve  upon  me  of  explain- 
ing the  reasons  on  which  this  bill  is  founded,  both 
as  it  regards  the  amount  for  which  it  provides 
and  the  nature  of  its  provisions.  In  what  I  have 
to  say,  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  ground  that  we 
are  in  a  state  of  war,  and  leave  out  of  view  all 
speculations  as  to  the  probability  of  a  speedy 
peace.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  proper 
ground  for  our  action,  not  only  on  this,  but  on  all 
measures  for  supplying  either  men  or  money.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  and  could  we  be  assured  that 
peace  will  return  as  speedily  as  the  most  sanguine 
can  hope,  it  could  have  no  possible  influence  on 
our  financial  calculations  for  the  fiscal  year,  which 
is  already  drawing  to  its  close,  and  to  which  alone 
this  bill  has  reference.  I  may  also  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I  will  not  do  so  great  injustice  to  the 
Senate  as  to  suppose  that  any  member  of  this 
body,  however  opposed  he  may  be  to  the  war, 
would,  in  consequence  of  that  opposition,  be  will- 
ing to  inflict  so  fatal  an  injury  on  the  credit  of  the 
country  and  the  vast  and  various  interests  connect- 
ed with  it,  as  to  refuse  or  even  delay  supplying  the 
necessary  means  of  nneeting  the  demands  on  the 
treasury. 

It  will  tend  to  simplify  the  subject,  and  render 
it  more  intelligible,  to  consider  the  first  of  July, 
1846,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  as  being  also  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  The  war  with  Mexico 
was  declared  to  exist  on  the  13th  of  May,  1846. 
But  the  military  operations  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year  alluded  to  were  of 
trifling  importance,  so  ffir  as  regards  expense,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  consider  the  war 
as  having  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  on  the  first  of  July,  1846.  That  fiscal 
year  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  passage  of 
several  laws  having  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  finances  of  the  country.  On  the  22d  of  July, 
1846,  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  authorized  to  be 
raised  by  treasury  notes  or  loan.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  the  tariff  law,  commonly  called  the  tariff  of 
1846,  was  adopted,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1846.  On  the  6th  of  August,  the  ware- 
house bill  was  passed;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
constitutional  treasury  was  made  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  provision  of  the  law,  so  far  as  regards 
receipts  in  specie,  was  to  take  effect  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1847,  and  so  far  as  regards  payments 
in  specie,  on  the  1st  of  April  following.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1847,  (the  same  fiscal  year,)  twen- 
ty-three millions  of  dollars  were  authorized  to  be 
raised  by  treasury  notes  or  loan.  The  first  loan 
and  treasury  note  law,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
authorized  the  raising  of  ten  millions  of  dollars; 
the  second,  twenty-three  millions.  By  the  first, 
the  treasury  notes  were  to  be  redeemable  in  one 
year,  but,  by  the  second,  they  were  redeemable  in 
two  years;  and  the  authority  under  the  first  act 
was  extended  to  the  same  period  as  under  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  limitation  that  this  should  only  apply 
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to  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  under  the  first  act. 
The  notes  were  made  reissuable.  It  will  thus  be 
perceived  (half  of  ihe  sum  authorized  in  the  first 
act  having  been  issued  in  stock)  that  these  two 
loans,  passed  since  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1846,  may  be  considered  as 
furnishing  to  the  treasury  means  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  equal  to  the  sum  of  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  diillars. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  last  fiscal  year,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1846,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Fiscal  year  beginnins;  Julyl,  1846,  aiid  ervlingJune  30, 1847 — 
being  tfie  first  of  the  war. 
Tlie  receipts  virere — 

From  customs $23,747,864  66 

Lands....; 2,498,355  20 

Miscellaneous  sources 100,570  51 

Whole  receipts  of  the  year  aside  from  loans 
and  treasury  notes $26,.346,790  37 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  are  stated  in 
the  Secretary's  report  at  $59,451,177  65.  But  in 
this  sum  is  included  the  following  item,  viz: 

Redemption  oftreasury  notes,  deducting ,^3,1 93,200,  which 
were  funded  under  the  act  of  January  28,  1847,  $2,361,- 
397  07. 

This  amount  is  made  up  of  notes  issued  under 
the  acts  of  1846  and  1847,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum  included  for  notes  issued  under  other 
acts.  This  sum  thus  included  is  $193,697  07, 
which  being  deducted  from  $2,361,397  07,  leaves 
the  amount  of  $2,167,700  for  notes  issued  under 
the  acts  of  1846  and  1847,  paid  in  during  the  year 
for  customs  and  lands.  This  sum  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  from  the  apparent  expenditure  of  the 
year,  and  it  reduces  it  by  so  much,  and  gives — 

The  real  expenditures  of  the  year $57,283,477  65 

The  receipts  of  the  year,  aside 
from  loans  and  treasury 
notes,  have  been  already  sta- 
ted at. ... .  $■26,346,790  37 

To  this  add  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year 9,126,439  08 

We  thus  have  the  whole  means  of  the  year, 
aside  from  treasury  notes  and  loans,  at. . . .  $35,473,929  45 

This,  taken  from  the  expenditures,  leaves, 
as  supplied  for  the  year,  from  loans  aad 
treasury  notes $31,810,248  20 

In  the  means  of  the  year,  as  stated  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  is  the  follov/ing  item: 
"From  avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans,  $•25,679,199  45." 
From  this  should  be  taken  the  amount  of  treasury 
notes  redeemed  as  before  stated  $2,167,700,  and 
we  have — 

The  true  amount  realized  from  treasury  notes  and  loans  du- 
ring the  year $23,511,499  45 

Take  from   this  the   deficiency  supplied  by 

treasury  notes  and  loans  as  above 21,810,248  20 

And  we  have  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  first  of  July,  1847, $1,701,251  25 

The  reason  why,  in  the  statement  just  exhibit- 
ed, the  amount  of  treasury  notes  redeemed  is  taken 
from  both  means  and  expenditures,  is  found  in  the 
operation  of  the  treasury-note  system,  concerning 
which  I  will  here  make  a  few  remarks.  Suppose 
the  Government  authorized  to  issue  a  treasury 
note  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  note  is 
issued.  Suppose  one  hundred  dollars  due  the  Gov- 
ernment for  customs  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
by  means  of  the  note  thus  issued.  The  whole  re- 
sult may  be  shortly  stated  thus:  The  Government 
has  given  and  taken  up  its  note  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  has  received  one  hundred  dollars  for 
customs.  The  issue  and  the  redemption  of  the 
note  balance  each  other. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  repeat  his  statement.'  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  ATHERTON  repeated  it. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
interrupt  him.'  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  the 
mode  of  argument  adopted  by  the  Senator.  Does  it 
notdepend  very  much  upon  the  transaction  by  which 
the  note  is  issued.'  Does  it  not  depend  upon  whether 
the  note  is  issued  for  an  equivalent  sum  of  money, 
or  whether  the  note  is  issued  for  the  paynnent  of  a 
debt.' 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  So  far  as  the  debt  and 
credit  sides  of  the  Government  accounts  are  con- 
cerned, the  matter  is  balanced.     I  certainly  cannot 


perceive  that  the  supposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  makes  any  difference  in  the  result 
of  my  illustration.  Whether  the  treasury  note  is 
issued  in  payment  of  a  debt,  or  whether,  upon  its 
i.ssue,  money,  to  its  value,  is  received  into  the 
treasury,  it  is  worth  just  the  same  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  means.  Its  value  to  you  is  just  as  much 
one  hundred  dollars  when  you  issue  it  in  payment 
of  a  debt,  as  when  you  exchange  it  for  cash. 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  (from  his  seat.)  Perhaps  it 
may  be  so. 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  in  stating  the  means  of  a  year  that  has 
passed,  only  the  sum  which  has  actually  been  re- 
ceived within  the  year  from  treasury  notes  and 
loans  enters  into  the  statement.  But  in  estimating 
the  means  of  the  treasury  for  a  year  which  has  not 
yet  expired,  we  must  take  into  consideration  not 
only  what  has  been  received  from  treasury  notes 
and  loans,  but  also  how  much  is  available  from 
that  source  under  authority  of  law.  This  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  estimate  the  sum  which  will 
be  required  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
year,  and  for  which  provision  must  be  made  by 
law.  And  this  brings  me  to  some  further  remarks 
on  the  operation  of  the  treasury-note  system,  a 
proper  understanding  of  which  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  many  errors  which  have  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
criticise  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry. It  will  explain  the  reason  why — the  treasury 
notes  being  reissuable — the  apparent  means  which 
have  accrued  and  are  available  for  the  year,  from 
treasury  notes  and  loans,  may  be  greater  than  the 
whole  amount  authorized  to  be  issued  and  kept  out 
at  anyone  time. 

Suppose  Government  authorized  to  issue  a  treas- 
ury note  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with  power  to 
reissue  that  treasury  note  if  it  comes  back  into  the 
treasury.  Suppose  the  note  to  be  issued.  Sup- 
pose the  Government  to  receive  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  customs,  which  amount  is  paid  in  the 
treasury  note.  The  note  is  thus  redeemed,  and  is 
in  the  treasury  ready  to  be  reissued.  How  will 
the  apparent  means  of  the  year  stand  upon  the 
books  of  the  treasury.'  You  will  have  as  means 
of  the  year,  for  your  treasury  note  issued,  one 
hundred  dollars — you  will  have  received  from  cus- 
toms one  hundred  dollars — you  will  also  have 
available  your  treasury  note  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  you  have  redeemed  and  have  power  to 
reissue.  On  the  side  of  expenditures  must  be 
placed  one  hundred  dollars  for  your  treasury  note 
redeemed.  The  apparent  means  of  the  treasury  for 
the  year  froiTi  treasury  notes,  are  thus  two  hundred 
dollars — one  hundred  dollars  which  has  actually 
accrued  from  the  issue  of  the  note,  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  available  from  the  right  to  reissue  the 
same  note  which  has  been  redeemed.  This  is 
double  the  sum  authorized  to  be  issued  and  kept 
out  at  any  one  time. 

Thus,  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  means  of  the 
treasury  for  the  year,  the  amount  of  the  treasury 
note  redeemed  must  be  deducted,  because  you  have 
absorbed  an  amount  equal  to  what  you  get  for 
the  issue  of  the  note,  by  taking  it  up.  On  the 
other  side,  in  order  to  get  at*the  real  expendi- 
tures of  the  year,  the  same  sum,  for  the  treasury 
note  redeemed,  must  be  deducted,  because  the 
giving  and  taking  up  the  note  balance  each  other. 
In  short,  the  matter  will  stand  thus: 

Means. 

.■V vails  oftreasury  note  issued $100 

Received  from  customs 100 

Available  from  power  to  reissue  treasury  note 100 

-Apparent  means 300 

Deduct  treasury  note  redeemed lOO 

Real  means  of  year $200 

.Apparent  Expenditures. 

For  treasury  note  redeemed $100 

Deduct  treasury  note  redeemed lOO 

Real  expenditures 000 

I  trust  the  principle  is  now  apparent. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  him  whether  his  estimate  of  expenditures  in- 
cludes the  expenditures  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt? 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  It  does;  but  excludes  the 
expenditures  for  redemption  of  treasury  notes  for 
the  reasons  I  have  explained. 

Mr.  PHELPS.    So  I  supposed. 


Mr.  ATHERTON.     I  now  come  to  the  means 
and  expenditures  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1847,   being  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  the  second  of  the  war. 

The  receipts  are ; 

From  customs,  first  quarter,  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1847 $11,106,257  41 

Estimated  for  the  Uiree  last; quarters 19,893,742  .59 

31,01)0,1-00  00 

From  lands 3,50(1. (  00  On 

Miscellaneous  sources 400.000  00 


Receipts  aside  from  treasury  notes  and  loans,  $34,i)00,0UU  00 

The  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  emting 
September  30,  1847,  are^stated  in  the  .Sec- 
retary's report  at $16,469,194  69 

In  this  is  included,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  table  B,  redemption  of  treasury 
notes  and  interest 2,385,329  63 

In  this  latter  sum  is  included  an  amount  of 
notes  redeemed  under  acts  other  than  those 
of  1846  and  1847,  equal  to 75,357  63 

Which.being  deducted,  leaves 2,309,972  00 

as  the  amount  of  notes  paid  in  for  customs  and 
lands,  or  for  loans,  which  should  be  taken  from 
the  gross  amount  of  expenditures  above  stated. 
This  deduction  leaves — 

The  real  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  . . .  $14,159,222  69 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  last  three 
quarters  are 42,146,465  38 

To  this  add  the  additional  appropriations  not 
included  in  the  estimated  expenditures 
above 4,00f>,000  00 

Real  expenditures  of  the  year $6u,3U5,688  07 

Means. 

The  receipts  of  the  year,  as 
given  above,  from  customs, 
lands,  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  amount  to $34,900,000  00 

To  this  add  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year 1,701,951  25 


Means  of  the  year,  aside  from  treasury  notes 
and  loans 36,601,2.51  25 

This  sum  taken  from  the  expenditures  of  the 
year,  leaves  as  the  deficiency  of  the  year, 
aside  from  treasury  notes  and  loans $93,7(14,435  82 


Means  of  the  year  from  treasury  notes  and  loans,  under  the 
acts  of  1846  and  1847. 

Received  during  the  first  quarter,  omitted  in 
table  — ,  and  in  Secretary's  report,  as  ap- 
pears by  supplemental  letter $6,915,078  CO 

From  this  deduct,  as  above,  for  notes  paid  in 
and  redeemed 2,309,972  00 

And  we  have  the  real  means  accruing  from 

treasury  notes  and  loans  during  the  first 

quarter $4,605,106  00 

Sum  available  from  treasury  notes  and  loans 

for  the  last  three  quarters 6,985,994  55 

Whole  means  of  the  year  from  treasury  notes 

and  loans,  under  acts  of  1846  and  1847....  .'^1 0.890,400  55 


If  we  take  the  means  of  the  year  from  treasury 
notes  and  loans,  under  these  acts,  from  the  whole 
deficiency,  we  have  the  deficiency  which  remains 
now  to  be  provided  for. 
Deficiency  of  the  year,  aside  from  treasury 

notes  and  loans $23,704,436  83 

Means  of  the  year  from  treasury  notes  and 

loans,  underacts  of  1846  and  1847 10,880,400  55 

Deficiency  to  be  provided  for ,'9'l9,814,ii36  97 


This  agrees  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
which,  according  to  the  supplemental  letter,  makes 
the  deficiency  $8,814,036  27,  $4,000,000  having 
been  here  added  in  my  statement  for  additional 
appropriations. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
indulge  me  in  one  remark,  merely  for  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  his  calculations.  I  understand  the 
Senator  as  putting  down  the  means  that  are  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  treasury  notes  at  $6,285,294  55. 
Does  not  the  Secretary,  in  his  report,  place  that 
item  at  the  sum  of  four  millions  and  a  fraction  on 
the  first  of  December? 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  I  have  not  recently  looked 
at  the  tables  appended  to  the  report,  and  do  not 
remember  the  exact  sum.  The  Senator  will  per- 
ceive that  the  diversity  in  the  tabular  statements 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tables  refer  to  differ- 
ent periods.  The  table  to  which  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Secretary  refer  is  made  out  for 
the  first  of  October,  1847,  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  is  the  point  of  the 
fiscal  year  when  ascertained  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts end,  .so  far  as  the  financial  statements  are 
concerned,  and  estimated  expenditures  and  receipts 
commence.    If  the  honorable  Senator  will  have 
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patience,  I  believe  tliat  before  I  get  through  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
the  financial  statements  of  the  Secretary,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  I  will  hereafter  explain, 
and  which  was  discovered  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  And  that,  as  will  appear,  was  not  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  opeiation  of  the  treasury-note  sys- 
tem in  itself,  but  the  omission  of  an  itenx  which 
ought  to  have  been  included  in  expenditures.  The 
item  not  having  yet  been  entered  on  the  warrant 
books  of  the  treasury,  was  omitted  by  the  clerk 
who  made  out  the  table  of  expenditures. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
substance  of  the  preceding  tabular  statements. 

Recapitulation. 

Year  beginning  July  1,  1846: 

ExpeiKliturcs $57,283,477  65 

Accruing  revenue $26,346,790  37 

Ba!;>nce"in    treasury  July  1, 

1846 9,126.4.39  08 

Means  of  year  aside  from  treasury  note*  and 

loans 35.47.3.929  45 


Balnnce  piipplicd  l>y  treasury  notes  and  loans  $21,810,248  20 
Avails  for  tlie  year  oCtreasury  notes  and  loans    23,511.499  45 


Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1847 $1,701.25)  2i 


Year  beginning  .Tuly  1,  1847: 
E.vpenditures,  including  $4,000,000  additional 

appropriations $60,305,688  07 

Estimated  revenue $34,S00,0R0  00 

Balnnce  in   treasury  July   1, 

1847 1,701,2.51  25 


Means  of  the  year,  aside  from  treasury  notes 
and  loans ." 36.601.251  25 


Balance  to  he  supplied  hy  treasury  notes  and 

loans $23,704,43f!  82 

Avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans 10.890.400  .55 


Deficiency  of  the  year  to  be  provided  for. . . .  $12,814,036  27 


The  two  years  taken  together: 

Exppndinires $1 17..589.165  72 

Means,  a>ide  from  treasury  notes  and  loans. .     70.373.929  45 


Deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  treasury  notes 

and  loins $47,315,936  27 

Avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans 34.401.900  (10 


Deficiency  to  be  provided  for ,$12.SI4.0:J6  27 


I  can  scarce  doubt  that  the  mistake  to  which  T 
have  alluded  may  suggest  itself  to  Senators.  For 
by  this  table,  it  appears  that  the  avails  of  treasury 
notes  and  loans  for  the  two  years  are  more,  by 
$1,401,900,  than  $,33,000,000,  which  is  the  whole 
amount  authorized  by  the  laws  of  1846  and  1847. 
And  there  is  no  corresponding  sum  of  $1,401,900, 
for  treasury  notes  redeemed,  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me?  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  state  the  pay- 
ments made  into  the  treasury,  independent  of  treas- 
ury notes,  and  then  the  excess  of  treasury  notes 
issued  beyond  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  re- 
deemed. I  wish  to  ask,  if  it  be  not  the  plain  and 
simple  way  of  arriving  at  the  expenditures  of  the 
year,  to  say  that  so  much  was  received  in  money, 
and  so  much  in  treasury  notes,  beyond  the  amount 
paid  out. 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  I  have  said  before,  sir,  that 
the  whole  amount  which  the  Government  could 
realize  during  the  two  years,  fi-om  treasury  notes 
and  loans,  under  the  acts  of  1846  and  1847,  was 
thirty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  now  examine  for  a  moment  the  avails  of 
treasury  notes  and  loans,  as  thev  appear  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report  for  the  two  years,  and  see  whether, 
according  to  the  operation  of  the  treasury-note  sys- 
tem, as  it  has  been  explained,  they  are  correctly 
stated. 

Quails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans  for  the  two  fiscal  years. 
Keal  avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans  for  the 
•   fi.-cal  year  hH<!inning  July  1,  1846,  treasury 

notes  redeemed  haviri):  been  deducted $23,511,499  45 

Do  — for  the  fir^t  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 

year 4,605,106  00 

Availahle  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the 

current  fiscal  year ; 6,285,294  55 

34,401,900  00 

Deductamountof  treafury  notesissued  under 
acts  of  1846  and  1847,  which  were  in  llie 
hands  of  the  accounting  officers,  October  1,  -.-■ 

1847,  and  not  covered  hy  warrant,  and  were 
in  eftect  redeemed 1 ,401 ,900  00 

Whole  amount  available  from  notes  and  loans 
under  acts  of  1846  and  1847 33,000,000  00 


Another  table  showing  the  same  thing — 
In  tlie  Secretary's  report,  the  apparent  avails  of  treasury  notes 

and  loans  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 

1846,  are  stated  at $25,679,199  45 

Apparent  avails  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 

current  year 6,915,078  00 

Available  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the 

current  year 6,2a5.294  55 

Apparent  avails  for  the  two  fiscal  years $38,879,572  00 

D  ■duct  treasury  notes  issued  under  acts  of 
1846  and  1847.  redeemed  during  year  begiii- 

ning  July  1,  1846 $2,167,700  Of) 

no. — first  quarter  of  the  current  year 2,242,3.50  00 

Notes  redeemed  issued  under  other  acts 67,622  00 

Notes  redeemed  in  the  hands  of  accounting 
officers 1,401,900  00 

Amount  of  treasury  notes  redeemed  in  the 
two  years $5,879,572  00 

Apparent  avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans 

for  the  two  years  brouiht  down 38,879,572  CO 

Deduct  amount  of  treasury  notes  redeemed 
in  the  two  years 5,879,572  00 

Whole  amount  available  under  acts  of  1846 
and  1847,  for  the  two  years .$33,001,000  00 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  it  is  made  apparent 
that  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, as  to  the  amount  received  and  available 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  from  treasury  notes  and 
loans. 

Mr,  NILES.  I  would  inquire  whether  the  hon- 
orable Senator  assumes  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  two  loans — those  of  1846  and  1847,  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. I  think  it  is  not  so.  I  take  it  there  is  no 
such  authority.  The  act  of  1846  ;fives  the  Secretary 
authority  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  for  one  year.  The  authority  is  limited 
to  one  year.  That  authority  expired  on  the  22d 
of  July  last.  The  act  of  1847  renewed  the  authority, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  created  a  new  authority  to 
issue  twenty-three  millions.  It  renewed  the  act  of 
the  preceding  year,  so  far  as  respected  the  reissue 
of  five  millions  only;  leaving,  since  the  act  of  1847, 
no  authority  whatever — at  least  since  July  last — 
no  authority  except  these  two  amounts  added  to- 
gether, making  twenty-eight  millions. 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
limitation  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. These  laws  conferred  the  alternative  power 
to  raise  the  sum  authorized,  either  by  treasury  notes 
or  loan.  Five  millions  of  stock  was  issued  under 
the  act  of  1846.  This  rendered  the  limitation  to 
five  millions  of  the  treasury  notes  to  be  reissued 
under  that  act,  of  no  effect  on  the  general  result. 
That  result  is,  I  believe,  that  the  power  under  the 
two  acts  is  not  reduced,  as  the  Senator  supposes,  to 
an  amount  less  than  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
But,  sir,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  there  is  an  error 
in  the  financial  statements  of  the  Secretary's  report. 
It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  it  was  first  discovered 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  it  is  due  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hunter]  to  remark,  that 
from  him  first  came  the  suggestion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  mistake.  It  was  communicated  to  the  de- 
partment, first  verbally,  and  afterwards  (on  the 
25th  of  February)  by  letter  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury.  The  following  table  at  once  shows  the 
nature  of  the  erro«  and  its  amount. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  we  take  the  whole  ex- 
penditures of  the  two  fiscal  years,  and  deduct  from 
those  expenditures  the  whole  means  of  the  two 
years,  aside  from  treasury  notes  and  loans,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  whole  deficiency  supplied,  and  to  be 
supplied,  from  treasury  notes  and  loans.  If  we 
then  deduct  from  that  deficiency  the  whole  amount 
of  treasury  notes  and  loans  already  authorized  by 
law  for  these  two  years,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  deficiency  for  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary now  to  provide. 

The  wliole  expenditures  for  the  two  years  are  $117,589,165  72 
The  means  of  the  two  years,  aside  i'roni  treas- 
ury notes  and  loans,  are 70,373,229  45 

Whole  deficiency  supplied,  and  to  he  sup- 
plied, from  treasury  notes  and  loans 47,215,936  27 

Whole  means  from  treasury  notes  and  loans 
authorized  during  the  two  years 33,000,000  00 

True  amount  of  the  deficiency  to  be  now  pro- 
vided for 14,215.936  27 

This  sum  is  larger  by  $1,401,900  than  the  defi- 
ciency set  forth  by  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Secretary's  report.  This  excess  of  $1,401,900  is 
precisely  the  aimount  of  treasury  notes  returned  in 
the  Register's  statement  of  the  1st  of  October,  1847, 


as  redeemed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  accounting 
officers,  but  not  covered  by  warrant.  So  far  as 
regafds  the  treasury-note  statement,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  available  means,  it  was  proper  enough  to 
take  this  sum  of  $1,401,900  into  consideration. 
That  amount  of  treasury  notes  had  been,  in  effect, 
redeemed  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  right  to 
reissue  would  accrue  as  soon  as  they  were  cover- 
ed by  warrant.  But  the  same  amount  of  means  in 
the  treasury  had  been  absorbed  in  their  redemption. 
And  therefore  if  they  were  reckoned  as  means,  the 
same  amount  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  in  ex- 
penditures for  treasury  notes  redeemed.  As  I  said 
before,  not  having  been  covered  by  warrant,  and 
thus  not  being  on  the  warrant  books,  they  were 
not  included  in  the  table  of  expenditures  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  from  the  Register's  office. 
The  mistake  in  its  effect  is  the  same  as  if  Govern- 
ment should  issue  a  note  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  credit  the  treasury  with  $100  for  its  issue — and 
then  redeem  the  note,  and  omit  to  charge  the  treas- 
ury with  its  redemption.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  particularly  responsi- 
ble for  this  error.  It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of 
the  Register  of  theTreasury  to  furnish  these  tables. 

Mr. 'DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  I  would  ask  if 
the  Secretary  has  not  the  power  to  examine  the 
Register's  report  and  correct  the  mistakes.' 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  duty 
of  furnishing  these  statements  is  imposed  on  the 
Register  and  the  clerks  in  his  office.  Perhaps  the 
Secretary  imposed  too  much  on  the  officers  and 
clerks  of  his  department,  in  requiring  them  to 
bring  up  such  a  number  of  tables  as  those  append- 
ed to  his  report  to  the  Ist  of  December.  This  was 
a  work  of  labor  and  of  difficulty,  as  it  involved  the 
current  and  unfinished  business  of  a  quarter,  and  it 
might  have  rendered  them  more  liable  to  commit 
mistakes.  But  every  person  will  perceive,  that  it 
must  be  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  examine 
all  the  books  in  the  different  bureaus  of  his  very 
extensive  department,  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  the  different  items  contained  on  their  pages. 
Many  attacks  have  been  made  in  various  quarters, 
on  the  financial  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Many  errors  have  been  imputed,  and 
their  assumed  discovery  claimed,  with  no  little 
apparent  satisfaction.  But  these  imputations  of 
mistakes  are  tnemselves  errors  in  those  who  have 
made  them.  And  the  nature  of  the  only  error 
which  exists  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped 
the  detection  of  those  who  have  so  diligently  criti- 
cised the  Secretary's  report. 

In  a  tract  which  has  been  published  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Gallatin,  there  are  several  inaccuracies, 
on  which  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.  He  swells 
the  expenses  of  the  year,  by  adding,  as  additional 
appropriations,  sums  already  included  in  the  esti- 
mates— thus  reckoning  them  twice.  And  what  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  surprise,  from  not  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  treasury -note  system,  be- 
cause the  apparent  amount  received  and  available 
from  treasury  notes  and  loans  on  the  books  of  the 
treasury  for  the  two  years  exceeds  the  whole 
amount  authorized  by  law  to  be  kept  out  at  any 
one  time,  he  suggests  that  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  mistake  of  $5,879,572  in  the  amount  of  funds 
available  from  treasury  notes.  Gloomy  presenti- 
ments and  discouraging  estimates  he  certainly  has 
a  right  to  indulge.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  aught 
to  disparage  his  character,  or  assail  his  venerable 
years,  or  to  intimate,  as  was  done  on  another  oc- 
casion, that  he  is  not  actuated  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives, and,  thotigh  naturalized,  is  still  an  alien. 
His  tract  exhibits  a  clearness  of  style  remarkable 
in  one  at  his  time  of  life,  and  displays  the  work- 
ings of  an  intellect  accustomed  to  seek  its  recre- 
ation in  the  consideration  of  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult subjects.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  want  of  confidence  and  the  doubting  ap|>rehen- 
sion  which  it  was  said  impelled  hiin  to  abandon 
the  management  of  the  finances  at  a  critical  period 
of  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain  in  his  vigorous 
maturity,  are  not  likely  to  have  been  diminished  by 
the  access  of  extreme  old  age,  which  is  sometimes 
conservative  even  to  timidity. 

There  are,  hov/ever,  some  passages  in  his  pam- 
phlet which,  notwithstanding  its  general  discour- 
aging tenor,  afford  us  ground  of  consolation. 

He  says  "  we  are  yet  in  a  sound  state.  The 
'  country  is  in  a  flourishing  situation.  The  Mex- 
•  ican  war  alone  arrests  or  impedes  the  indefinite 
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'-prog;ress  of  the  further  im))rovement  and  pros- 
'  fierity  of  the  United  States." 

He  also  does  justice  to  the  skillful  and  discreet 
manner  in  which  transfers  of  the  fimds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  effected.  "  In  these  transfers 
'  fioni  the  places  where  the  revenue  is  collected  the 
'  Secretary  lias  done  nothing  more  than  wiiat  was 
'  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  has  done  it  cau- 
'  tiously,  skillfully,  and  with  as  much  regard  for 

•  loeal  and  commercial  concerns  as  was  practica- 

•  ble."  And  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  perceive,  as 
coming  from  one  of  so  high  authority  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  country,  especially  on  financial  sub- 
jects, the  following  tribute,  which,  after  the  won- 
derful experience  of  the  past  year,  could  scarce  be 
wiihheld,to  the  importance  and  excellence,  nay  even 
the  necessity  of  the  independent  treasury  system : 

"It  is  true  that  the  suh-tieasiiiy  act  is  an  experiment 
which  no  State  has  ever  attempted  to  try  for  itself'.  But  I 
wish  that  it  may  have  fair  play  ;  for  I  am  clearly  nf  ojiivion 
that  it  K  equally  neresmmi  for  s,overnincnt,  for  the  jnthlic  at 
Inrse,  and  for  the  finnfei   them<:eUci,  that   thev   should 

SEVER  BE  permitted  TO    HSE    THE    PUBLIC  -MONEYS    for   the 

purpose  of  iiicrea.-ing  their  discounts." 

It  i.s  important,  in  considering  the  aspect  of  our 
financial  affairs,  to  examine  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mates of  the  revenue  from  customs  and  other 
sources,  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  These  es- 
timates have  been  attacked  with  much  severity. 
But  those  who  make  these  attacljs  do  not  agiee 
with  each  oiher  any  more  than  with  the  Secretary. 
As  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  estimated  va- 
riously the  amount  available  from  treasury  notes, 
they  cannot  all  be  right,  and,  as  in  that  instance, 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  all  wrong.  The  occupation 
of  a  prophet  is  one  for  which  I  have  no  particular 
predi  lection,  and,  certainly,  no  peculiar  fitne.^s.  And 
any  desire  which  I  might  have  had  to  enter  upon 
this  avocation  would  be  quite  discouraged  by  the 
indifferent  success  which  has  atiended  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  dangerous  task.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fortunate  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  depend  so  much  upon  prognostication 
for  the  results  oif  the  year.  The  past,  at  least,  is 
secure.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont, 
[Mr.  Phelps,]  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  in  Jan- 
uary last,  Wfnt  into  various  calculations  to  prove 
that  the  revenue  from  customs  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  could  not  exceed  twenty-four  millions  of 
dollars.  He  insisted,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
positive  terms,  tliat  seven  millions  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  on  this 
head.  He  deducted,  also,  a  million  on  account  of 
the  receipts  from  land,  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
at  $3,500,000,  and  contended  tliat  "there  would  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  estimated  revenue,  of  at  least 
eigiil  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  notquite  two  months 
since  the  Senator's  speech  was  delivered;  and  how 
do  facts  verify  his  forebodings?  \yhy,  sir,  up  to 
the  present  time  the  revenue  of  the  year  from  cus- 
toms is  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars — more 
tlian  the  estimate  of  the  honorable  Senator  for  the 
whole  year.  This  is  not  speculation;  it  is  a  posi- 
tive and  ascertained  result;  and  only  six  millions 
are  necessary  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year 
to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  estimates  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  prospect  is  that  the  estimates  will  not 
only  be  equalled  but  exceeded. 

Well,  sir,  in  relation  to  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales,  the  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  were 
$1,887,492  33,  thus  far  coming  up  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  The  miscellaneous  receipts 
are  not  at  any  time  of  very  great  importance  in 
amount.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  treasury  has 
received  from  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  alone,  an 
amount  not  much  below  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

So,  on  the  whole,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  Secretary's  estimates  of  revenue  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  fully  sustained  in  amount.  And 
it  is  settled  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction, 
that  the  calculations  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
have  proved  entirely  fallacious.  In  addition  to  this 
error  of  eight  millions,  made  by  the  Senator  in  his 
estimate  of  revenue  for  the  current  year,  I  will 
here  advert  to  another  error  often  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  which  he  has  inadvertently  fallen  in  his 
criticism  on  the  Secretary's  statements  for  the 
same  year.  The  Senator  stated  in  his  speech  that 
it  had  c^st  him  much  trouble  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ten  millions  of  additional  appropriations  asked 
for  in  the  Secretary's  estimates,  sent  in  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  were  included  in 


the  expenditures  of  the  year  as  stated  in  the  report 
on  the  finances,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  they 
were  not.  He  therefore  adds  ten  millions  to  the 
expenses  of  the  year.  Now,  air,  the  honorable 
Senator  is  utterly  and  entirely  mistaken.  The 
estimates  asking  for  the  additional  appropriations 
were  dated  before  the  report  on  the  finances.  They 
were  before  the  Secretary  when  the  report  on  the 
finances  were  sent  in,  and  it  would  thus  seem  im- 
possible that  the  Senator  could  be  correct.  But 
this,  again,  is  no  matter  of  speculation;  it  is  a  posi- 
tive fact,  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  this  ten  millions  of  additional  appro- 
priations were  included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the 
estimated  expenditures  in  the  Secretary's  report. 
The  honorable  Senator  may  have  been  led  into  this 
error  by  lookins:  at  the  amount  of  appropriations 
passed  last  year  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
finding  them  as  large  as  the  whole  estimated  ex- 
penditures in  the  Secretary's  report.  But  the  Sen- 
ator will  recollect,  as  I  said  a  day  or  two  since, 
that  in  these  is  included  the  appropriation  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  also  a  large  sum  for  deficiencies  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  which  belongs  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  that  year. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  did  state,  in  the  remarks  which 
I  made  upon  this  subject,  that  from  the  data  in 
my  possession,  according  to  the  best  calculation  I 
could  make,  it  appeared  that  the  deficiency  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  was  not  included  in  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  year.  I 
have  since  been  furnished  with  a  statement  from 
the  department  on  the  subject,  showing  that  the 
deficiency  was  included,  and  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  come.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  take  the  statement  of  the  department  for 
the  present.  But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  ten  millions  only  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mates on  account  of  deficiencies,  and  the  deficien- 
cy, as  it  now  appears,  is  fourteen  millions;  and  as 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  told  us  this  morning,  another  error  has  occur- 
red of  a  million  and  ahalf  of  dollars.  What  is  the 
result.'  The  result  is,  that  we  are  to  add  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  to  the  estimates,  because  ten  mil- 
lions only  were  set  down  for  deficiencies.  But  I 
added  only  seven  millions  on  account  of  deficien- 
cies. 

Mr.  ATflERTON.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
honorable  Senator  in  his  remarks  confounds  defi- 
ciency of  appropriations  with  deficiency  of  means. 
The  error  which  I  mentioned  as  having  been  dis- 
covered was  only  to  the  amount  of  ^]  ,401,900,  by 
which  our  means  were  ovpr-eslimaled.  Now,  the 
Senator  frankly  confesses  that  he  was  in  an  error 
to  the  amount  often  millions. 

Mr.  PHELPS.     Seven  millions. 
.    Mr.  ATHERTON.    Well,  seven  millions.  But 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  speech  he  surely 
took  the  whole  sum  often  millions. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon; 
but  I  mentioned  that,  from  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  had  come,  which  perhaps  may  have  been 
erroneous,  the  ten  millions  were  not  included,  but 
from  certain  other  calculations  \fhich  I  had  made, 
I  thought  proper  to  take  seven  millions  onlv  as  the 
amount  of  deficiency.  And  in  respect  to  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  an  addi- 
tional expenditure,  but  as  it  is  a  deficiency  of  means 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  The  Senator,  nevertheless, 
confounded  the  deficiency  of  means  with  the  defi- 
ciency of  appropriation  in  charging  the  four  mil- 
lions of  additional  appropriation  as  a  mistake  of 
the  Secretary.  These  appropriations  have  been 
asked  and  added  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  and  are  chiefly  for  pay  of  volun- 
teers, the  number  which  the  paymaster  tells  us  he 
did  not  know,  and  could  not  before  estimate  with 
accuracy.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  error  of  the 
Senator  at  seven  millions;  and  if  he  thinks  that  a 
fair  set-off,  let  it  go  against  the  error  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  million  and  a  half.  But  I  must  contend, 
that  the  honorable  Senator,  according  to  all  present 
appearances,  has  committed  another  error  of  eight 
millions  in  his  estimate  of  revenue.  The  Senator 
has  made  his  estimate  for  customs  for  the  next  fis-  i 
cal  year  the  same  as  that  for  the  present.  And  if 
he  be  so  much  mistaken  as  to  the  present  year,  I 
do  not  see  with  what  consistency  he  can  ask  us  to 
take  his  opinions  as  to  the  next.     If  the  Secreta- 


ry's estimate  for  the  present  year  shall  be  justified 
by  the  result,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
it  will  be,  some  confidence,  it  would  seem,  might 
be  placed  in  his  estimate  for  tbe  next  year. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  have  recommended 
only  two  amendments  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  those  affecting  neither  the  amount  nor 
mode  of  the  loan.  The  form  of  the  bill,  however, 
is  not  that  recommended  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  recommendation 
was,  that  it  should  l)e  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
the  act  of  1847,  which  authorized  an  issue  of  either 
treasury  notes  or  stock.  This  alieinative  power 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  the  measure  was  brought 
before  Congress  afld  acted  on  in  the  House,  to  be 
a  most  important  provision.  However  many 
persons  may  have  some  theoretical  objections  to 
treasury  notes,  especially  in  large  issues,  yet  on 
account  of  their  double  capacity  of  being  funded, 
as  by  that  act  provided,  and  of  being  made  avail- 
able in  payment  of  debts  to  the  Government,  they 
command  a  higher  price  than  stock;  and  money 
can  frequently  be  obtained  on  treasury  notes  at  par, 
when  stock  could  not  be  sold  at  the  same  rate.  U 
would  seem,  then,  that  if  gentlemen  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  justice  and  truth  of  their  gloomy 
representations  as  to  the  public  credit,  it  was  by 
a  very  singular  process  of  reasoning,  they  could 
persuade  themselves  that  the  loan  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  could  be  made  available.  If 
business  and  credit  were  in  such  a  forlorn  condi- 
tion, and  no  speedy  change  except  for  the  worse 
were  to  be  anticipated — if  Mr.  Gallatin  was  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  six  percent,  stock  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  below  par,  and  that  the  Secretary 
saw  a  stock  loan  could  not  be  negotiated  at  par — if 
the  Government  was,  or  shortly  was  to  be,  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  in  specie,  the  reasons 
are  not  very  apparent  which  induced  the  persua- 
sion that  the  loan  under  those  circumstances,  and 
in  its  present  shape,  could  be  made  available. 
Since  that  time,  the  condition  of  things  affords  a 
more  favorable  prospect.  And  as  there  is  now  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  loan  can  be  realized  in  its 
present  shape,  the  committee  have  not  thought  it 
expedient  to  alter  the  mode  provided  in  the  bill; 
nor,  under  the  circumstances,  have  they  deemrd 
it  necessary  to  make  any  addition  to  the  amount, 
in  consequence  of  the  mistake  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  which-  has  been  explained.  If,  hereafter, 
there  should  be  any  necessity,  this  can  be  provided 
for.  But  the  Secretary  is  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  accruing  revenue  for  the  year 
will  in  some  degree  exceed  the  estimates;  and  this, 
so  far,  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  fur- 
ther provision. 

Permit  me  now,  sir,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
course  taken  by  our  political  opponents,  when 
they  were  in  power  a  few  years  since,  in  relation 
to  supplying  means  to  the  treasury.  Mr.  Van 
Bnren's  administration  ceased  in  March,  1841. 
There  was  then  a  small  debt  outstanding — not  of 
forty  millions,  as  attempts  were  sedulously  made 
to  impress  the  public  mind — but  of  about  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  debt  outstanding, 
incurred  by  that  Administration,  was  only  five 
millions  and  a  half.  In  July,  1841,  a  law  was 
passed  for  a  loan  of  twelve  millions,  payable  in 
three  years,  and  negotiable  at  or  above  par.  This, 
be  it  remembered,  was  not  in  a  time  of  war,  but  a 
period  of  profound  peace.  What  was  the  result.' 
Not  more  than  half  the  loan  could  be  made  avail- 
able, and,  notwithstanding  the  previous  loud  out- 
cries against  treasury  notes,  in  January,  1842,  five 
millions  of  treasury  notes  were  authorized  to  be 
issued.  In  April,  1842,  an  act  was  passed  "  for 
the  extension  of  the  loan  of  1841,  and  for  an  addi- 
tion of  five  millions  of  dollars  thereto,  and  for 
allowing  interest  on  treasury  notes  due."  This 
was  to  render  the  prior  act  available — to  add  five 
millions — and  to  keep  out,  by  payment  of  interest, 
outstanding  treasury  notes.  What  were  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  passed  when  our  opponents  had 
majorities  in  both  Flouses  of  Congress,  and  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace?  Why,  sir,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  stock  at  par  at 
his  discretion;  but  it  was  provided  that 

"  No  part  thereof  shall  he  disposer)  ofnnder  par,  until  the 
same  has  hcen  advertised  a  reasonable  time,  and  proposals 
for  subscription  to  said  loan  invited." 

Yes,  sir,  it  authorized  the  Secretary  to  negotiate 
the  loan,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  at  a  rate 
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under  par;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  authorized  him 
to  employ  agents  to  assist  in  negotiating  the  loan. 
Can  we  account,  for  the  difference  between  the 
wide  discretion  granted  in  that  act  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  stringent  provisions  of  this  bill  brought 
forward  in  a  time  of  war,  except  by  attributing  it 
to  an  extraordinary  and  deep-seated  confidence  in 
the  credit  and  resources  of  the  country,  notwith- 
standing all  the  lamentations  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  sup- 
poses we  could  have  negotiated  the  loan  at  par  be- 
fore there  was  any  intelligence  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Mexico? 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  Sir,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  from  a  period  very  soon  after  the  passage  of 
this  bill  in  the  other  House — from  the  very  time 
when  these  gloomy  presentiments  were  most  lib- 
erally indulged — the  money  market  steadily  im- 
proved. This  was  the  case  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  arrived;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  best 
informed  on  the  subject  that  it  could  have  been  ne- 
gotiated. 

Here  is  what  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Fillmore,  of  New  York,) 
said,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1842,  on 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  authorizing  the  stock 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  highest  price  that  could  be 
obtained  for  the  same.     Mr.  Fillmore  said: 

"  That,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  that  without  this  provis- 
ion the  bill  must  prove  a  jjerfect  abortion,  he  never  could 
have  brought  himself  to  give  it  his  assent;  but  being,  as  he 
was,  fully  satisfied  that  its  insertion  was  the  only  way  to  save 
the  honor  and  credit  of  the  nation,  he  was  willing  himself 
to  encounter  the  responsibility  of  the  measure,  disgraceful 
as  some  gentlemen  appeared  to  think  it.^  Mr.  F.,  for  him- 
self, felt  that  there  was  no  odium  justly  attached  to  the  pro- 
vision," &c.        ******** 

"  We  had  it  not  only  from  the  Secretary,  but  confirmed  by 
concurrent  opinion  from  all  sources,  that  unless  authority 
could  be  given  to  sell  the  bonds  below  par,  it  was  entirely  cer- 
tain that  the  monev  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  loan  could 
not  he  obtained.  Tne  truth  of  this  statement  could  not  be 
contradicted." 

Unless  this  authority  could  be  then  given — in  a 
time  of  profound  peace — we  have  it  from  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  loan  would  prove  a  perfect 
abortion.  Yet  here,  after  nearly  two  years  of  war 
carried  on  in  a  foreign  and  distant  land,  when, 
according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  our  six  per  cent,  stock 
had  fallen  below  par,  and  of  course  a  stock  loan  at 
six  per  cent,  was  not  available,  we  have  a  loan  bill 
passed  by  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  negotiate  a  loan  at  or  above  par, 
and  giving  no  authority  to  issue  treasury  notes! 
And  may  I  not  say,  that  judging  from  the  import 
of  the  question  just  propountled  to  me  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clayton,]  tlie  Senator 
himself  is  of  opinion,  that  unless  there  had  been 
an  improvement  in  the  money  market,  the  loan 
could  not  have  been  negotiated  in  this  form  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury never  has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  him  to 
negotiate  a  loan  under  par.  On  the  contrary,  I 
understood  distinctly,  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if  he  liad  asked  for  the  authority  to 
negotiate  the  loan  under  par,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred it  on  him.  He  has  obtained  from  the  House 
all  that  he  asked. 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  Sir,  I  am  bringing  no  im- 
putation against  any  one.  I  have  already  said, 
that  treasury  notes  have  been  and  can  be  made 
available  when  a  stock  loan  cannot.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  not  obtained  all  he  asked,  for 
he  requested  power  similar  to  that  conferred  by  the 
act  of  1847,  which  was  to  issue  either  treasury 
notes  or  stock. 

Perhaps  here  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  im- 
proper concerning  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term  of  office  expired 
with  the  3d  of  March,  1841.  The  whole  public 
debt  outstanding  at  that  time  was  not  quite  seven 
miUions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  including  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  on  account  of  the  debt  of  the 
corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States,  and  the  old  funded 
and  unfunded  debt.  The  portion  of  this  amount 
that  had  been  incurred  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration was  about  five  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1841,  the 
twelve  million  loan  bill  was  passed,  under  which, 
as  it  was  limited  to  sales  of  stock  at  par,  only  about 
five  millions  and  a  half  were  realized.  On  the  31st 
January,  1842,  an  issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars 


was  authorized  in  treasury  notes.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1842,  was  passed  the  "  Act  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  loan  of  1841,  and  for  an  addition  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  thereto,  and  for  allowing  inter- 
est on  treasury  notes  due,"  the  provisions  of  which 
have  been  already  described.  But  this  was  not 
all.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1842,  alaw  was  passed 
limiting  the  sale  of  the  stock  authorized  in  the  loan 
acts  to  par,  and  providing  that  if  the  stock  could 
not  be  sold  at  or  above  par,  treasury  notes  might 
be  issued  in  lieu  thereof  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing six  millions  dollars,  with  power  to  reissue. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  authority  was  given  to 
reissue  any  treasury  note  redeemed  before  July  1, 
1844,  to  pay  interest  on  the  same  after  they  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  also  to  fund  them,  and  thus  turn 
them  into  a  stock  debt. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  a  time  of  peace  our 
opponents  granted  authority  to  negotiate  a  loan 
below  par.  When  the  state  of  the  money  market 
improved  so  that  a  probability  arose  that  the  stock 
could  be  disposed  of  at  or  above  par — still  in  the 
act  limiting  the  sales  of  stock  to  par  they  gave 
authority  to  issue  the  amount  in  treasury  notes  as 
an  alternative  power  and  as  a  safe  and  precaution- 
ary measure.  The  public  debt  due  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1845,  when  the  present  Administration 
came  into  power,  was  ^7, 788, 799  62.  The  public 
debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year, and  which  I  have  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  was  ^16,709,827  17.  Since 
then  have  been  passed  the  acts  authorizing  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  and  loans  of  July  22,  1846,  and 
January  28, 1847 — the  first  for  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  last  for  twenty-three  millions;  and 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  may  be  considered  as  fur- 
nishing, for  the  two  fiscal  years,  means  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  public  debt,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  (March,  1848,)  was  $46,156,342  97. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  That  includes  the  loans  and 
treasury  notes  ? 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  Yes,  sir,  both.  The  amount 
last  mentioned  includes  $2,499,800  for  treasury 
I  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  accounting  officers,  paid 
jl  in  forcustoms  and  lands, and  thus  redeemed.  This 
'!  being  deducted,  leaves  the  real  amount  of  public 
[I  debt  outstanding  on  the  1st  day  of  the  present 
l!  month,  $43,656,542  97.  Thus,  the  increase  of  the 
j  public  debt  since  the  1st  July,  1846,  up  to  the  1st 
j!  March,  1848,  is  $26,946,715  80.  When  the  whole 
I ;  avails  of  the  two  treasury-note  and  loan  acts  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  are  realized,  of 
course  the  increase  will  be  thirty-three  millions  of 
dollars.  If  to  that  we  add  the  amount  of  the  present 
loan,  ($16,000,000,)  we  shall  have  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  and  for  the  two  years  of  the  war,  an 
increase  of  the  public  debt  amounting  to  forty-nine 
millions  of  dollars.  If  to  this  we  add  the  debt  ex- 
isting on  the  1st  July,  1846,  (the  commencement  of 
the  war,)  in  round  numbers  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars,  we  shall  have  the  whole  public  debt  at  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  30th  of  June 
next,  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars.  Should  the  war 
continue  for  another  year,  and  the  Secretary's  es- 
timates of  expenditures  and  receipts  be  sustained, 
an  additional  loan  of  twenty  millions  may  be  re- 
quired (nothing  having  been  estimated  for  contri- 
butions levied  in  Mexico.)  This,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  tlie  continuance  of  the  war  until  the  30th  of 
June,  1849,  would  make  the  public  debt  at  that 
time  eighty-sixmillionsof  dollars.  This,  sir,  would 
be  the  whole  amount  of  debt  required  to  be  incur- 
red if  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  next 
year  should  prove  as  well  founded  as  they  are 
likely  to  prove  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  sums  which  have  been  set 
forth,  and  the  prophecies  of  disaster  and  ruin  in 
which  I  trust  gentlemen  will  be  very  glad  to  find 
themselves  disappointed.  The  business  and  the 
money  market  of  the  country  were,  during  the  win- 
ter, for  a  time,  afli"ected,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
commercial  revulsion  which  had  taken  place  in 
England,  a  country  with  which  we  have  such  inti- 
mate commercial  relations.  But  I  ask — notwith- 
standing our  commercial  relations  with  thatcountry 
are  more  intimate  than  ever  before — can  an  in- 
stance be  found  where  a  commercial  revulsion  there, 
so  extensive  and  severe,  has  produced  here  an  effi2ct 
so  temporary,  so  limited,  and  so  slight?  The  loans 
authorized  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
have  been  negotiated  at  or  above  par.    Can  another 


instance  be  produced  in  which  any  nation  has  1)6611 
able  in  time  of  war  to  negotiate  a  loan  at  par? 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Injury  inflicted  on 
our  credit  by  this  war.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  our  credit  has  been  raised,  and  that  we  could 
now  obtain  larger  sums  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  world,  and  on  better  terms,  than  before  its 
commencement.  And  why?  Because  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  turned  to  us  in  aston- 
ishment at  our  victories,  and  at  the  resources  mid 
energy  we  have  displayed  in  carrying  on  military 
operations  so  extensive,  so  brilliant,  so  distant, 
and  with  so  little  apparent  exertion.  The  whirl- 
wind of  war  which  we  have  sent  abroad  has  not 
disturbed  in  the  least  the  genial  and  summer  sky 
of  peace  and  prosperity  at  home. 

It  may  be  asked,  Mr.  President,  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  not  adopted  the  principle — 
generally  a  sound  one — of  proposing  at  the  time 
of  contracting  a  loan  some  imposition  of  taxes,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  and  gradually 
reimbursing  the  principal.  To  this  I  answer,  in  the 
first  place,  that  revenue  bills  for  the  imposition  of 
taxes  must  originate  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  no  constitutional  power  to  origi- 
nate such  measures;  and,  in  the  second  place,  had 
we  the  power,  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  that  for 
this  small  loan  of  sixteen  millions,  the  committee 
would  have  thought  this  course  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient. To  be  sure,  if  we  were  about  to  carry  on 
this  war  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  debt  yearly  increasing,  some  such  measure 
as  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  ought  certainly 
to  be  adopted,  according  to  every  maxim  of  the 
most  able  financiers.  But  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  this  rule,  which  has  been  so 
much  neglected  by  old  States,  and  which  is  pe- 
culiarly necesssry  for  such  States,  loses  much 
of  its  force  and  applicability  for  any  debt  so 
trifling  compared  with  our  resources,  as  our 
own,  when  we  consider  the  youth  and  vigorous 
growth  of  our  country,  and  especially  when  we 
consider  the  prospect  of  increasing  revenue  under 
the  present  tariff  system.  How  different  is  our 
situation  from  that  of  old  States,  where  population 
is  stationary !  One  of  the  most  moderate  estimates 
of  our  increase  is  that  by  Professor  Tucker,  which 
I  find  adopted  in  the  work  of  an  intelligent  English 
traveller  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  decen- 
nial periods  of  our  national  existence,  (the  census 
being  taken  every  ten  years,)  the  increase  of  our 
population  was  about  thirty-five  per  cent.  During 
the  last  decennial  period  prior  to  1840,  it  was  thir- 
ty-two per  cent.  Thus,  in  1850,  which  is  close  at 
hand,  our  population  will  be  twenty-two  millions. 
An  increase  of  seven  millions  will  take  place  in  the 
next  ten  years,  making,  in  1860,  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions. In  1870»— two  years  after  the  period  for 
which  this  loan  runs — the  population  will  be  thir- 
ty-eight millions.  Yes,  sir,  at  a  period  immediately 
after  .the  time  for  which  this  loan  runs,  our  popu- 
lation will  be  near  forty  millions — near  double  what 
it  is  at  present.  Surely,  this  may  be  considered  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  for  a  loan  of  $16,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  time 
of  the  Senate  longer  than  I  had  intended.  But  I 
have  merely  made  those  statements  which  seemed 
necessary  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  its  passage,  and  to 
correct  some  positions  which  have  appeared  to 
me  erroneous,  advanced  here  in  relation  to  the 
statements  of  the  report  on  the  finances.  It  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  say  anything  to  provoke 
a  protracted  debate,  for  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  bill  should  be  speedily  passed,  in  order  to 
give  ample  time  for  advertising  proposals.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  its  purpose  is  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  third  quar- 
ter of  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Register's  Office, 

Treasury  Department. 
Statement  explanaton/  of  the  Loans  and  Treasury  Notes  au- 

tlMrized  by  Jictn  o/ J84G  and  1847. 

Amount  received  for  treasury  notes  and  loans  under  acts 

of  1846  and  1847,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 

1847,  per  Secretary's  report $25,679,199  45 

Deduct  treasury  notes  redeemed  under  acts 
of  1846  and  1847,  heing  part  of  the  sum  of 
$2,361,397  07,  included  under  the  head  of 
reimbursempnt  of  treasury  notes,  for  same 
year,  the  difference  being  for  notes  redeem- 
ed under  other  acts 2,167,700  00 

«23,51 1,499  45 
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General  Scott's  Correspondence — Mr.  Jacob  Thompson. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Amount  receivod  for  treasury  notes  and  loans 
during  tlie  quarter  ending' 3Uth  i^epteinber, 
18-17,  omitted  in  tlie  financial  statement  in 
Secretary's  report,  l)ul  contained  in  the 
table  referred  to  in  that  statement 6,915.078  00 

$30,426,577  45 
Deduct  treasury  notes  reimbursed  underacts 
of  1846  and  1847.  bi'inj;  part  of  the  sum  of 
,•519.385,329  63,  included  under  the  head  of 
redemption  of  treasury  notes  and  interest 
in  the  same  quarter,  the  difl'ereiice  being 
for  treasury  notes  issued  under  other  acts 
and  interest 9,942,350  00 


$28,184,227  45 
Deduct   also  jreasury  notes   redeemed  and 
funded,  issued  under  acts  prior  to  act  of 
22d  July,  1843,  also  part  of  said  sum   of 
$2,385,329  63 67,622  00 


$28,116,605  45 
Deduct  also  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  issu- 
ed under  acts  of  1848  and  1847,  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  accounting  officers  on 
the  1st  October,  1847,  and  not  covered  by 
warrant,  but  which  notes,  when  covered, 
will  make  the  charge  against  the  treasury 
equal  to  the  notes  converted  into  stock  or 
received  for  public  dues 1,401,000  00 


$26,714,705  45 
Add  amount  of  treasury  notes  and  stock  avail- 
abi(!  for  the  remainder  of  the   fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1848;  see  statement  G, 
accompanying  Secretary's  report 6.985,294  55  ! 

$33,000,900  00  1 


CORRESPONDENCE— GEN.  SCOTT  AND  MR.  TRIST. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  THOMPSON, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  21,  1848, 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  reconsider  the  Resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  printing  an  extra  number  of 
the  Correspondence  with  General  Scott  and  Mr. 
Trist. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  debate  has  been  sprung  upon 
the  Hou.se  wholly  unexpectedly.  The  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  have  been  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  feel  unwilling  to  allow  them 
to  pass  without  a  few  words  in  reply.  He  presents 
himself  in  a  most  singular  attitude  before  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  endeavors  to  place  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  friends  in  a  position  as  strange 
as  ti  is  unnatural.  He  admits  our  campaigns  in 
Mexico  have  been  successful — even  glorious;  but 
the  Administration,  who  planned  these  campaigns, 
is  entitled  to  no  credit,  no  honor;  but,  on  the  contra- 
I  ry,to  decided  censure,  for  its  imbecility  in  planning, 
and  its  inefficiency  in  supporting  our  army;  that 
while  our  generals,  Scotland  Taylor,  have  won  for 
themselves  a  glorious  name,  and  gathered  around 
their  brows  a  bright  wreath  of  immortality,  the 
Administration  deserved  reprobation andcontempt. 
This,  in  my  estiination,  was  not  only  manifestly 
unjust,  but  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  and 
irnpudent. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cling- 
MAN,]°with  all  of  his  party  friends,  held  and  had 
declared  that  the  war  was  "  unconstitutionally  and 
unnecessarily  commenced  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  consequence  of  this  position, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  common  sense  and 
correct  reasoning,  as  well  as  all  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  approved  writers  upon  international 
law,  is,  that  the  war  is  unjust,  wrong  in  its  incep- 
tion, wrong  in  its  prosecution,  wrong  in  all  of  its 
operations,  and  will  be  wrong  in  its  termination. 
In  such  a  war,  it  must  be  "  immoral  and  irreli- 
gious" to  rejoice  over  our  victories;  and  to  isolate 
our  generals  from  the  Administration,  to  praise 
the  instruments  and  abuse  the  workman,  to  en- 
deavor to  pile  up  honors  upon  those  who  have 
successfully  effected  the  task  assigned  them  in 
this  unjust  and  unrighteous  war,  and  to  call  down 
the  public  displeasure  upon  those  who  selected, 
maintained,  and  directed  them,  is  both  ridiculous 
and  grossly  absurd.  But  the  gentleman  goes  one 
step  further.  He  represents  the  Executive  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  generals.  In  the  first 
place,  he  selects  th  egenerals  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
and  then  so  arranges  and  distributes  the  troops, 
voted  fc>y  Congress  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


between  those  generals,  and  orders  them  forward 
in  a  most  hazardous  service,  as  to  make  it  mani- 
fest he  would  have  been  willing  to  see  them  de- 
feated. Could  anything  be  conceived,  in  the  low- 
est depths  of  party  rancor,  and  in  the  gross  blind- 
ness of  party  animosity,  more  preposterous  and 
malicious.' — that  he  who,  under  the  Constitution, 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  country,  would  rejoice  to  see  our  ar- 
mies defeated  and  disgraced,  while  his  own  suc- 
cess, the  glory  of  his  administration,  must  masi- 
festly  depend  upon  the  success  of  our  arms.'  The 
defeat  of  our  army,  the  disasters  and  disgrace  of 
our  generals,  would  have  suited  the  gentleman's 
party  purposes,  and  served  to  make  the  war  un- 
popular and  odious  to  the  people;  and  thus  he 
might  have  secured  the  overthrow  of  the  party  he 
hates.  He  might,  with  perfect  consistency,  have 
desired  to  see  our  army  defeated,  and  our  generals 
disgraced;  but  such  a  result,  such  a  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  and  its  friends, 
would  have  been  unnatural,  contrary  to  every  dic- 
tate and  motive  of  the  human  heart.  This  attempt 
to  array  the  President  against  the  generals,  and  the 
generals  against  each  other,  was  an  act  of  injustice 
both  to  the  Pi-esident  and  the  generals. 

Great  partiality  was  shown  by  IhePi-esident  for 
General  Taylor  in  selecting  him  as  the  commander 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  when  it  first  moved 
into  Texas,  where  the  most  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble duties  devolved  on  this  officer.  With  great 
readiness  and  cheerfulness,  the  President  confer- 
red the  fbrevet  rank  of  major  general  on  General 
Taylor  for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca.  As  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power,  the  President  appointed  him  major  gen- 
eral, and  always  sustained  him  in  his  command  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  Can  General  Taylor  be 
so  lost  to  all  sensibility,  so  devoid  of  those  lofty 
feelings  which  ever  control  brave  and  generous 
minds,  as  not  to  feel  grateful  for  this  manifestation 
of  partiality  and  confidence.'  Sir,  he  slanders  him 
who  supposes  him  not  proud  of  the  honors  con- 
ferred and  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  dis- 
tinction and  usefulness.  The  President  thought 
proper  to  call  General  Scott  to  the  comtnand  of  the 
expedition  against  the  capital.  General  Taylor 
had  no  right  to  complain;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  I 
know.  General  Scott  had  asked  for  this  command ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life  was 
that  in  which  the  President  informed  him  that  he 
possessed  his  confidence,  and  that  he  would  in- 
trust this  high  and  responsible  duty  to  him.  Can 
the  wildest  dreamer  with  distempered  fancy  for 
one  moment  suppose  the  object  of  the  President 
was  to  disgrace  and  destroy  General  Scott  ?  No 
man,  v/ithout  the  strangest  perversion  of  the  attend- 
ing circumstances,  will  assert  such  a  thing. 

When  the  gentleman  began  his  speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  mere  accident  I  had  in  my  hands  the 
correspondence  of  General  Taylor  with  the  War 
Department,  communicated  to  this  House  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  And  as  I  have  not  seen 
the  correspondence  with  Genei-al  Scott,  now  com- 
municated,! shall  confine  myself  to  the  two  charges 
so  gravely  and  deliberately  made  against  the  War 
Department  in  its  dealings  with  General  Taylor. 

1st.  The  Administration  had  obliged  General 
Taylor  to  march  forward  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Monterey;  and,  if  he  had  been  furnished  with  the 
necessary  means  of  transportation,  he  would  have 
captured  the  enemy  without  the  heavy  loss  he  sus- 
tained, and  thus  avoided  the  march  of  the  enemy 
from  that  place  with  the  honors  of  war. 

2d.  That  General  Scott  had  withdrawn  the  troops 
from  General  Taylor  under  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment, leaving  him  too  much  weakened  in  his 
position,  with  the  expectation  of  new  recruits  be- 
ing forwarded  which  never  came  to  his  support, 
and  which  should  have  arrived  long  before  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  increased  his  command 
to  ten  thousand  men. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  these  round  assertions,  or  charges,  without 
examination,  without  acquainting  himself  with  the 
facts.  1  know  thnt  efforts  have  been  made  to  drag 
the  military  reputation  and  military  popularity  of 
General  Taylor  into  the  political  arena,  and  to 
make  it  available  for  party  purposes,  and  to  sub- 
serve party  ends.  These  efforts  first  began  in  this 
House  with  those  who  desired  to  render  the  war 
unpopular.     It  was  caught  up  by  sympathizing 


spirits  in  the  country;  and  they  who  denounced 
the  war  as  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
just, yet  praised  the  warrior;  and  in  order  to  put 
down  the  friends  of  the  war,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  place  them  in  apparent  hostility  to  those  chival- 
rous men,  who  had  gone  forth  at  their  call  and 
solicitation,  to  battle  for  the  country  and  its  sacred 
cause.  This  cunning  and  hypocrisy,  so  well  worn, 
to  save  a  sinking  cause,  can  never  escape  the  de- 
tection and  odium  of  an  intelligent  and  honest  con- 
stituency. As  I  reverence  truth  and  fair  dealing, 
and  scorn  misrepresentations  and  falsehood,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  all  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

In  reply  to  the  cltarge  that  General  Taylor  was 
in  want  of  land  transportation  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  I  say  that  the  responsibility  is  General 
Taylor's  responsibility,  (and  he  is  the  man  "  who 
shrinks  from  no  responsibility,")  and  the  blame, 
if  there  be  blame  anywhere,  must  attach  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor;  and  I  assert  in  addition,  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  if  General  Taylor  had  had  at  his  imme- 
diate command  any  amount  of  transportation,  he 
would  have  gone  forward  to  Monterey  with  only 
six  thousand  men  as  he  did  go. 

To  sustain  these  positions,  I  rely  upon  the  letter 
of  General  Jesup,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  I  am  confident  has  never  been  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Before  its 
introduction,  I  need  not  say  one  word  in  behalf  of 
this  distinguished  and  faithful  public  servant.  The 
pages  of  his  country's  history  are  emblazoned  with 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  his  heroic  deeds,  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  a  foe  "  worthy  of  our  steel." 
Bridgewater  and  Erie  attest  his  valor  and  noble 
daring,  and  many  years  of  arduous  and  useful 
service  in  the  camp  have  familiarized  him  with  the 
duties  of  the  soldier,  and  the  responsibilities  and 
powers  of  the  commander.  His  statements,  none 
here  will  dare  to  question. 

As  soon  as  complaints  reached  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  proper  and  sufficient  transportation  had 
not  been  furnished  General  Taylor,  the  Secretary 
of  War  called  on-  General  Jesup,  as  the  Gluarter- 
master  General,  for  an  explanation.  To  him  had 
beenintrusted  thisduty,and,  before  condemnation, 
he  was  entitled  to  be  heard.  Here  is  his  response 
in  full.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  keep  back  one 
word  of  it: 

New  Orleans,  December  5,  1846. 
Sir:  When  I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  September, 
on  the  subject  of  Major  General  Taylor's  complaints,  I  was 
apprehensive  that  neglect  or  omissions  had  occurred  on  the 
part  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
department  by  which  his  operations  had  been  seriously  em- 
barrassed ;  but  I  have  looked  into  the  whole  matter,  and 
I  am  bound  in  justice  to  say  that  no  class  of  officers — not 
even  General  Taylor  and  the  most  distinguished  men  around 
him — have  better  or  more  faithfully  performed  their  duty  ; 
and  if  anything  has  been  wanting  which  they  could  have 
supplied,  it  has  been  because  the  proper  orders  were  not 
given  or  timely  requisitions  made. 

In  conducting  a  viar,U  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  des- 
isnate  the  object  to  be  accoynplishcd :  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the 
gciieralwho  conducts  the  operati^yts  to  ctillforthe  mean's  requir- 
ed to  accomplish  that  object.  If  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  is  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  consequeitccs  of  his  omission. 

General  Taylor  complains  of  want  of  water  and  land  trans- 
portation, camp  equipage,  and  shoes  for  his  cavalry  horses. 
As  to  water  transportation,  I  find  that  he  called  for  a  single 
light-draught  steamer  early  in  May.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hunt  could  not  at  once  obtain  a  suitable  boat,  but  he  exe- 
cuted the  orders  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  Late  in  May  or 
early  in  June,  General  Taylor,  considering  tour  boats  ne- 
cessary, appointed  his  own  agents  to  obtain  them.  I  was 
at  the  time  taking  measures,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Scott,  to  obtain  suitable  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Kio 
Grande;  but  having  no  reliable  information  in  relation  to 
the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  believing  General  Taylor's 
agents  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge,!  preferred  that 
they  should  execute  his  orders;  and  I  limited  my  action  in 
the  matter  to  doubling  the  number  called  for  by  General 
Taylor,  and  authorizing  a  further  increase,  if  considered  ne- 
cessary by  his  brother  and  one  of  his  agents.  The  number 
required  "by  the  General  was,  Ijbelieve,  nearly  quadrupled 
ultimately  by  the  officers  of  the  department.  As  to  the  com- 
. plaint  of  the  General  that  the  steamers  from  Pittsburg  were 
then  (September  1)  just  arriving,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
these  were  the  very  boats  procured  by  one  of  Ins  own  agents. 
When  at  Pittsburg,  I  inquired  into  the  delay  of  those  boats ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  Captain  Saunders,  General  J  aylor  s 
agent,  to  say  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  get  them  into  ser- 
vice as  early  as  possible.  .    «•  i     j  . 

As  to  the  complaint  in  regard  to  the  want  of  land  trans- 
portation, it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  was  no  infor- 
mation at  Washington,  so  far  as  I  was  informed,  to  enable 
me  or  the  War  Depirtment  to  determine  whether  wagons 
could  be  used  in  Mexico.  General  Taylor,  though  he  had 
both  mounted  troops  and  topographical  engineers,  had  not 
supplied  the  want  of  that  information  ;  besides,  he  had  not, 
as  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  intimated  to  any  department  his 
intentions  or  wishes  in  regard  to  the  means  of  transportation 
to  be  used.    /*  «""  knoum  that  he  had  a  wagon  train  amply 
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sufpcicnl  for  double  the  force  he  commanded  liefore  tlie  arrival 
of  the  vnlunti'Crs.  Added  to  that,  he  had  General  Jlrisla-s 
means  of  IransportntUn;  and.  he  was  in  a  cjuntry  anouvding 
in  mutes— Ihti  inHnns  of  transportation  best  adapted  to  the 
c'ouiitrv,  and  tlie  only  means  used  hy  the  enemy.  A  general 
is  expected  to  avail  liimseIC  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
in  which  he  operates.  IfGcneral  Taylor  failed  to  do  so,  and 
was  without  the  necessary  transportation,  he  alone  was  re- 
sponsible. Those  means  weie  limited  by  his  own  will.  He 
had  officers  of  the  duarterniaster's  department  able  to  have 
executed  his  orders  and  willing  to  carry  out  his  views:  Iiis 
authority  alone  was  wanting. 

As  to  camp  equipage, youare  aware  tbatthe  appropriation 
which  I  .isked  tor  last  year  was  stricken  out,  and  that  not  a 
cent  was  appropriated  which  could  be  legally  applied  to  that 
obirct  before  the  9tli  and  13th  of  May. 

VVhen  the  appropriation  was  made,  the  officers  of  the  de- 
partment were  compflled  tn  obtain  mateiials  wheresoever 
they  could  get  them,  and  such  as  they  could  get.  Cotton  cloth 
was  necessarily  substituted  lor  linen  in  the  fabrication  of 
tents,  i  have  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  material  was  of 
the  quality  represented  by  General  Taylor;  but  that  was, 
under  the  circum>tances,  unavoidable.  The  officers  obtained 
the  best  they  could  get,  and  deserve  credit  for  their  e.xertions 
in  place  of  the  censure  they  have  received. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  deficiency  of 
shoes  for  the  dragoon  horses  wasmailea  subject  of  complaint 
against  the  duartermasti  r's  department.  A  blacksnntli  is 
allowed  by  law  to  every  troop  ofdragoons.  Jt  is  the  duty  of 
every  commander  of  a  troop  to  have  bis  shoeing  tools  com- 
plete, and  to  have  at  all  times  tiie  necessary  shoe  and  nail 
iron  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  regimental  eonuiiander  lo  see 
that  timily  requisitions  be  made.  Now,  if  those  orticers  failed 
to  have  what  was  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  their  com- 
mands, let  General  Taylor  hold  them  aecoun  table  :  the  Quar- 
termaster's department  is  not  responsible  for  their  neglects. 

As  I  came  ihroujh  the  western  country  to  this  city.  I  was 
informed  that  a  report  was  circulating  that  General  Taylor 
would  have  taken  forward  to  Monterey  a  mmh  larger  lorce 
of  volunteers,  but  for  the  neglect  of  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment to  furnish  the  means  ef  transportation.  In  reply  to 
that  report,  I  respectfully  ask  \our  attention  to  the  letier  of 
General  Taylor,  of  the  2d  of  July,  to  the  Adjutant  General. 
There  he  tells  you,  througli  that  officer,  that  he  jroposa  to  oper- 
ate from  Camar^o  to  Monterey,  He  telh  yon  he  uill  operate 
uitti  a  column  of  about  six  th:>usand  men  ;  ihnt  he  mwti  ely  on 
the  cjuritry  for  meat,  arul  dci'dt  at  Camar'iO  for  bre^d;  and 
adds,  {is  a  reason  f^r  not  taldns^  a  greater  force,  that  a  coluinn 
exceeding  six  thousand  men  cannot  he  supplied,  on  that  route, 
with  bread  alone. 

1  feel,  sir,  thai  every  officer  of  the  department  has  performed 
his  dutv  laithfully,  if  not  ably,  and  that  the  charges  of  C-n- 
eral  Ta'vlor  .-ire  both  unjust  aiid  unmerited.  As  regards  my- 
self, r  feel  that  I  have  performed  my  whole  duty,  both  to  the 
country  and  the  army;  and  if  ihe  slightest  doubt  remains  on 
that  subject,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  demand  an  imnndcite  and 
thorimgb  investigation  of  my  conduct  and  that  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  Texas 
frontier — as  well  previous  to  as  Juring  the  war. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  cdiedient  servant, 
TU.  S.  JESUP, 
Major  General,  Q.  M.  General, 

Hon.  Wir.LiAM  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  City. 

Let  us  recur,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  same  of  the  points 
presented  ill  this  letter.  As  to  river  transportation, 
all  of  us  understand  and  admit  its  difficulties.  But 
tlie  r.ompl.iint  is  not  in  regard  to  this,  but  solely  in 
reg^ard  to  land  transportation.  For  the  purpose  of 
satisfyino:  myself,  1  applied  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  find,  that  vi^hen  General  Taylor  marched 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  he  had 
three  hundred  wagons.  In  the  "  General  Regula- 
tions for  the  Army,"  published  in  1841,  I  find  the 
following  article : 

'•'  995.  Whenever  troops  move  by  land,  the  following  trans- 
portation shall  be  allowed  tor  their  baggage:  For  the  fit  Id 
and  staff  of  a  regiment,  including  the  attenditigsnrgcon,  one 
fnur-borse  wagon  and  train,  or  an  equivalent  in  pack  horses 
or  mules,  and  in  that  proportion  for  such  of  the  field  and 
staff  as  may  be  present;  for  a  company  or  detichment  of 
from  fifty  to  s^eventy  five  men,  including  company  officers, 
one  four-horse  wagon  and  team,  or  an  equivalent  in  pack- 
Imrscs  or  mules,  and  in  that  proportion  according  to  the 
number  of  men;  for  the  sick,  hospital  stores  and  medicines, 
the  necessary  transportation  will  be  provided  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  surgeon,  approved  by  the  cninmanditig  officer, 
in  proportion  to  Ihe  number  of  sick  unable  to  march,  and  the 
quantity  of  nu'dicines  and  stores  to  be  transported.  When 
troops  are  serving  in  the  field,  the  general,  or  other  officer 
comntandiiig,  may  reduce  this  allowance,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  service." 

Now,  under  this  rule,  suppose  we  detail  five 
wagons  for  the  use  of  the  general  and  his  staff, 
and  twenty  wagons  for  the  use  of  the  regimental 
officers,  and  twenty-five  wagons  for  medicine  and 
miscellaneous  stores;  and  allow  a  wagon  to  each 
company,  supposing  each  to  number,  on  an  average, 
sixty  men:  what  is  the  result.'  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  waa,ons  would  accommodate  fifteen  thousand 
men.  But  General  Taylor  says,  in  hi.s  letter  of 
September  1,  1846,  that  his  wagon  train  numbered 
less  then  than  when  heleftCamargo.  That,  1  doubt 
not,  is  true;  but  he  had  Arista's  means  of  trans- 
portation, by  which  some  six  thousand  men  had 
been  enabled  to  move;  and  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  some  consideration, 
trhat  the  country  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  could 


have  furnished  forty  thousand  mules,  and  a  lai-ge 
portion  of  the  country  was  under  General  Taylor's 
control.  These  considerations  will  surely  supply 
the  deficiency  or  falling  off  in  the  wagon  train. 

These  facts  are  introduced,  not  with  the  view  of 
attaching  blame  to  any  one,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
hushing  forever  the  slandeis  upon  theCluartermas- 
ter's  department  for  neglect  and  inefficiency;  and 
also  to  prepare  the  way  for  establishing  a  fact 
which  I  believe  no  one  can  controvert  who  will 
examine  the  correspondence;  and  that  is,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  never  intended  to  take  more  than  six 
thousand  men  with  him  in  his  advance  upon  Mon- 
terey. He  had  made  up  his  mind  definitely  on 
this  subject  as  early  as  July  2,  as  appears  in  his 
letter  of  that  date  to  the  War  Department.  In 
that  letter  he  uses  this  number,  six  thousand, 
three  stvtral  times,  showing  that  he  considered  it 
the  magic  number.     He  says,  in  that  letter: 

"In  calling  upon  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  for 
an  auxiliary  fotee  of  about  five  thousand  men,  it  was  my 
expectation,  with  that  force,  to  be  able  to  clear  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Gramle  as  high  as  Laredo,  and  to  occupy  or  con- 
trol the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  capturiiig  and 
holding  Monterey,  if  circumstances  permitted.  With  the 
proper  river  transportation,  this  could  have  been  easily  done  : 
a  dep6t  would  now  have  been  established  at  Camargo,  and 
our  operations  pushed  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan.  The 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  I  have  experienced  for 
want  of  st;cH  transportation,  have  already  been  sufficiently 
made  known.  These  difficulties  have  been  increased  by 
the  xreat  excess  of  volunteers  that  have  been  sent  out — say 
three  thousand  men — beyond  my  original  calU' 

Again  : 

"  For  operating  with  a  heavy  force,  say  six  thousand 
men,  from  this  point  towards  IVfonterey  and  Saltillo,  tlimugli 
which  passes  the  only  artillery  route  across  the  mountains, 
it  is  indispensable  to  employ  the  river  as  a  channel  of  sup- 
ply, and  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  on  one  of  the  heads  of 
which  Monterey  is  situaled,  as  a  line  of  opeiations." 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  if  there  was  a 
want  of  land  transportation,  no  candid  mind  could 
attach  blame  to  the  Q,uartermaster  General  at 
Washington,  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  fas- 
ten a  stigma  upon  that  department;  and  before 
any  one  complains  with  any  justice  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  IS  necessary,  to  make  out  the  case,  that  he 
should  show  that  General  Taylor  wished  and  in- 
tended to  take  more  than  six  thousand  men,  befoi-e 
the  21st,  22(J,  and  23d  of  September,  1846;  and 
this  can  never  be  shown  from  any  document  which 
has  ever  yet  seen  the  light;  and  with  the  letter  of 
July  2,  unrecalled,  or  unmodified,  no  such  pretext 
can  ever  be  set  up  without  downright  Jinpudence 
and  ditjregard  of  all  the  facts. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
General  Jesnp's  letter,  calling  for  a  court  martial, 
if  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  his  promptness  and 
efficiency.  Will  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina insist  on  a  court  martial.''  Is  there  a  respon- 
sible man  in  this  House  who  will  insist  on  the 
inquiry.'  1  do  not  believe  there  is  one  such  mail. 
It  docs  not  answer  the  gentleman's  purpose  to 
place  all  of  these  officers  in  one  company  having 
a  joint  responsibility,  and  open  his  battery  of  in- 
vective upon  them.  No;  before  he  fires,  he  takes 
special  care  to  separate  his  own  friends  and  with- 
draw them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  spirit  which 
actuates  such  a  course  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
country. 

The  next  charge  is  more  absurd  than  the  first, 
if  there  be  degtees  in  absurdity — and  that  is,  that 
General  Scott,  acting  under  orders  of  the  War 
Department,  had  weakened  General  Taylor  by  the 
withdrawal  of  troops,  under  the  expectation  of 
new  recruits  being  sent  forward,  and  their  non- 
arrival  left  Taylor  exposed,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  to  be  censured  for  their  inefficiency  and 
tardiness. 

,0n  the  22d  of  October,  the  Secretary  of  War 
writes  to  General  Taylor  as  follow.^: 

"  Whilst  the  G<iveiiim(!nt  is  anxious  that  nothing  should 
occur  to  prevent  the  expedition  lo  Vera  Cruz,  regarding  it 
of  great  iinponance,  yet  if,  by  wilhdrawing  from  your  imme- 
diatecommand  the  force  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  army 
with  you  may  be  placed  in  danger,  this  expedition  must,  for 
the  present,  be  eithei  deferred  or  abandoned— a  result  deeply 
to  be  regretted." 

The  Secretary  of  War  also  writes  to  General 
Scott,  January  4,  1847: 

"Yon  are  well  acquainted  with  the  present  plans  of  oper- 
ation. While  engaged  in  an  e.vpedition  on  the  seacoast,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  penetrate  the  country  beyond  Monterey, 
with  a  view  to  its  permanent  occupation,  though  it  is  de- 
sirable to  maintain  a  threatening  attitude  to  that  point. 
Monterey  must  be  held  witti  a  sufficienlforcc.  Such  a  force 


being  provided  for  that  ohject,  the  remainder  will  of  course 
be  at  your  disposal,  to  maintain  olher  proper  positions,  and 
to  operate  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  especially  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Your  position  will  enable  you  to  determine,  better  than  can 
be  done  here,  what  should  be  the  best  disposition  for  the 
safety  of  our  troops  and  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  undoubtedly  watching  for  opportimities  to 
fall  upon  them,  while  in  detachments  or  small  bodies,  with 
greatly  superior  numbers.  No  positi»e  direction  will  theve- 
fore  be  given  touching  these  matters." 

In  the  letter  of  General  Scott  tO'General  Taylor, 
November  25,  1846,  from  New  York,  he  says: 
["Private  and  confidential.] 

"But,  my  dear  General,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  from 
you  most  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  (regulars  and  vol- 
unteers) whom  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  commanded. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  shall,  by  imperious  necessity — the  ap- 
proach of  yellow  fever  on  the  Gulf  co.ast — reduce  you,  for  a 
time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This  will  be  infinitely  pain- 
ful to  you,  and  for  that  reason  distressing  lo  me;  but  I  rely 
on  your  patriotism  to  submit  to  Ihe  temporary  sacrifice  with 
cheerfulness.  No  man  can  belter  aflord  to  do  so.  Recent 
victories  place  you  on  that  high  eminence.  And  I  even 
flatter  myself  that  any  benefit  that  may  result  to  me  person- 
ally from  the  unequal  division  of  troops  alluded  to  will  lessen 
the  pain  of  your  consequent  inactivity.  You  will  be  aware 
of  the  recent  call  for  nine  regiments  of  new  volunteers,  in- 
cluding one  of  Texas  horse.  The  President  may  soon  ask 
for  many  more,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  Congress 
may  add  ten  or  twelve  to  the  regular  establishment.  These, 
by  the  spring — say  April— may,  by  the  aid  of  large  bounties, 
be  in  the  field,  should  Mexico  not  earlier  propose  terms  of 
accommodation;  and  long  before  the  spring,  (March,)  iHs 
probable  you  will  be  again  in  force  to  resume  offensive  oper- 
ations." 

Without  one  word  of  explanation  or  comment, 
this  whole  arrangement  must  be  apparent  to  every 
i  mind.  While  General  Scott  was  authorized  to 
I  withdraw  the  troops  from  General  Taylor,  yet  he 
was  not  to  expose  him  to  disaster  or  reverse  in  any 
i  way.  General  Scott  and  General  Taylor  deter- 
mine the  question  of  number;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  General  Taylor  nowhere  complains  of  the 
number  of  troops  remaining  with  him.  This  is  the 
politician's  complaint,  made  for  party  ends,  and  to 
pander  to  party  prejudices,  and  is  wholly  unsus- 
tained  by  the  facts.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  goes 
further,  and  says,  these  troops  were  withdrawn  by 
General  Scott,  under  order  of  the  War  Department, 
and — absurd  enough — very  broadly  intimates  that 
the  object  in  so  doing  was,  that  General  Taylor 
might  be  defeated. 

[Mr.  CLINGMAN  said  he  intended  no  such 
thing.  He  had  said  they  were  withdrawn  from 
General  Taylor  by  orders  of  the  department,  and 
they  undertook  to  supply  him  with  other  troops  in 
their  place,  but  neglecied  to  do  it.] 

Mr.  T.,  resuming-.  The  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
facts.  In  General  Scott's  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
he  says:  "  I  am  afraid  tliat  I  shall,  by  imperioua 
necesssity — the  approach  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the 
Gulf  coast — reduce  you,  for  a  time;  to  stand  on  the 
defensive."  This  announcement  he  supposes  to  be 
distressing  to  General  Taylor,  and,  in  order  to  cheer 
him  up,  he  informs  him  that  nine  new  regiments 
have  been- already  called  for;  that  the  President 
will  call  upon  Congress  to  authorize  the  addition 
often  or  twelve  regiments  to  the  regular  estalilish- 
ment,  and  cleaily  intimates  that  a  portion  of  these 
troops  will  be  sent  to  him,  and  tells  him — "  Long 
before  spring,  (March,)  it  is  probable  you  will  be 
again  in  force,  to  resume  offensive  operations."  In 
other  words,  do  not  be  down-cast  that  I  take  away 
some  of  your  best  troops,  and  leave  you  for  a 
while  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  You  have  won 
so  much  glory  already,  you  can  afford  it;  besides, 
the  President  will  ask  for  additional  i-egular  troops; 
you  will  soon  get  ihem,  and  be  able  to  begin  "  of- 
fensive operations,"  and  cover  yourself  all  over  with 
glory.  But  Congress  did  not  act  with  the  prompt- 
ness anticipated.  There  vi'as  delay,  and  vexatious 
delay;  and  the  gentleman's  pai'ty  friends  could  not 
escape  the  responsibility  of  not  having  troops  for- 
warded at  an  earlier  day. 

[Mr.  CLINGMAN  remarked  that  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  (Mr.  T.'s)  party  had  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy  in  this  House.] 

Mr.  T.  resumed.  I  admit  the  Democratic  party 
had  the  majority;  and  in  this  Flouse,  after  every 
possible  effort  made  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  ten- 
regiment  bill,  it  passed  at  an  eaily  day,  under  the 
previous  question.  In  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
the  whole  country  is  familiar  with  the  efforts  to 
delay  and  stave  off  the  question;  and  we  all  know, 
under  the  latitude  of  discussion  allowed  in  the 
Senate,  how  the  most  important  measures  may  be 
postponed  by  a  determined  minority.     There  the 
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discussion  lasted  for  two  months — the  President, 
in  the  mean  time,  urging  and  pressing  immediate 
action.  By  special  message — in  all  of  his  inter- 
course— he  urged  and  f.ressed  early  action.  If, 
then,  there  was  delay,  who  is  responsible  ?  Surely 
not  the  Executive.  If  it  wiis  the  fault  of  Congress, 
30  let  it  be;  but  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  War  Department. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  ten  regiments  of  regu- 
lars were  never  intended  for  General  Taylor.  The 
force  left  by  General  Scott  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
hold  and  defend  the  country  on  this  side  of  the 
Sierra  Madre.  No  one  proposed  to  move  on  to 
the  capital  of  Mexico  through  the  northern  route. 
Under  the  advice  of  General  Taylor,  that  idea  had 
been  abandoned.  Offensive  operations  from  this  di- 
rection were  deemed  on  all  sides  impracticable. 
The  known  policy  of  the  Government  was,  to  hold 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  and  to  move  on 
the  capital  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  battle  of  Buena 
"Vista  was  unexpected.  The  number  on  our  side 
engaged  on  that  field  was  small,  tiut  every  man  was 
a  soldier  and  a  hero,  and  in  turning  back  the  arro- 
gant hosts  of  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  realized  the 
belief  of  their  countrymen  that  each  American  sol- 
dier was  equal  to  five  Mexicans.  But  do  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  uttered  complaints  against  the 
Administration  for  the  weakness  of  General  Tay- 
lor's forces,  know  what  number  of  troops  he  had 
under  his  command?  No  man  of  candor  can  ex- 
amine this  table,  which  isofficial,  without  promptly 
withdiawing  all  censure  from  the  Administration 
for  alleged  neglect  of  General  Taylor,  and  admit- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  the  propriety  and  justness 
of  the  conduct  of  General  Scott  in  this  regard.  I 
give  the  recapitulation  of  the  table  in  its  official 
shape,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness: 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

n^'ashiiigt 7n,  Marches,  1847. 
Extract  of  tlie  "memorandum  of  the  force,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  left  under  the  orders  of  Rtajor  General 
Taylor,  after  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation for  service  under  Major  General  Scott." 

Recapitulation  of  the  force  under  Major  General  Taylor. 


Description  of  troops. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Aggregate. 

63 

564 

1,0.=;9 

7,688 

1,122 
8,252* 

627 
224 

a5i 

8,747 
4,312 

9,374t 
4,535t 

Vol's  called  out  in  Nov.,  1846 

'Time  expires  in  May  and  June. 

f  Actual  force,  sick  and  well,  exclusive  of  the  new  volun- 
teers. 

J  Of  this  force,  it  Is  known  that  three  regiments  have  ar- 
rived on  the  Rio  Grande.  There  can  he  little  doubt  they 
have  all  reached  Matamoros  before  this  time. 

Note. — I  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  of  the  9,374  (ag- 
regate)  reported  above,  not  more  than  8.000,  if  so  many, 
should  be  counted  etfective.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
force  may  not  exceed  7,500;  and  of  the  rf.w  levies  (4,536)  I 
calculate  less  than  4,(.D0effoclives,  so  that  the  present  elTeet- 
ive  force  under  General  Taylor,  including  the  new  volun- 
teers, [when  they  arrive,]  would  he  less  ilian  12,000. 

Respectfully  laid  before  the  President,  in  obedience  to  his 
instructions  of  the  22d.  R.JONES, 

Jldjutajit  General. 

March  23,  1847. 

[Note.— The  South  Carolina  rpgiment,  47  officers,  and  990 
men,  aggregate  967.  included  in  the  above  grand  aggregate, 
w.as  diverted  from  General  Taylor's  line  and  sent  to  that  of 
General  Scott  subsequent  to  the  above  estimate.] 

This  table  exhibits  the  number  of  troops  at  that 
time  composing  the  army  of  occupation  under  the 
command  of  General  Taylor.  It  was  for  him  to 
give  to  each  corps  its  proper  position,  and  if  the 
troops  were  so  scattered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
concentrate  them  upon  any  sudden  call,  it  was  no 
fault  of  the  Administration.  The  wide  field  over 
■which  they  were  dispersed  was  not  chargeable 
to  the  department,  but  it  was  the  act  of  the  general, 
end  he  will  be  the  very  last  man  to  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  arranging  them  as  he  deemed 
most  expedient  and  proper  for"  the  defence  and  pro-- 
taction  of  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  I  do  not  condemn  their  arrangement. 
We  all  knew  the  movement  of  San>a  Anna,  in  the 
direction  of  Saltillo,  resulted  from  his  want  of  re- 
liance in  the  ability  of  his  own  soldiers  to  meet  a 
large  and  equal  body  of  American  soldiers,  and  a 
desire  to  fall  upon  and  cut  off  our  men  in  detach- 
ments, and  was  unexpected  to  both  of  our  gen- 
erals; and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  chiefest  glory  of 
our  army,  that  it  was  found  equal  to  a  great  and 
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sudden  emergency  of  the  service,  and  wrested  vic- 
tory from  the  hands  of  apparently  overwhelming 
numbers. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  succeeded  in  scat- 
tering to  the  winds  the  groundless,  not  to  say 
spiteful,  charges  against  the  Administration.  1 
believe  they  all  performed  their  duty  faithfully, 
efficiently,  and  well.  1  believe  they  are  all  enti- 
tled to  the  applause  of  their  country,  and  in  the 
effort  to  heap  up  honors  on  the  one  party  and  cen- 
sure on  the  other,  gross  and  flagrant  injustice  it, 
perpetrated,  and  that  a  right-tninded  and  intelligent 
constituency  will  frown  it  down.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  the  generals  were  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon cause;  they  were  jointly  responsible  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country  for  the  correctness  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  its 
execution;  and  those  who  wished  to  render  the  war 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  must  necessarily  direct 
their  invective  against  all  the  parties  ifivolved  in 
its  management. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  astonished  at  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  upon 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Benton 
upon  the  attack  of  Vera  Cruz.  I  should  like  to 
know  by  what  authority  the  gentleman  spoke.  So 
far  as  I  understood  Colonel  Benton,  the  gentle- 
man had  misrepresented  him  totally  and  entirely 
this  morning.  But  I  do  not  understand  how  Col- 
onel Benton's  opinion  should  become  a  matter  of 
moment  in  this  discussion. 

[Mr.  CLINGMAN  interposed  and  said,  all  he 
knew  was  derived  from  Mr.  Benton's  speech  on 
the  lieutenant  general.] 

Mr.  T.  resumed.  I  supposed  this  was  the  only 
authority  relied  upon,  and  this  was  known  to 
us  all.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Benton  did  not  think  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua  was  necessary.  That  we  could  land  our 
troops,  march  into  the  interior,  and  that  Vera  Cruz 
would  fall  necessarily  into  our  hands.  But  the 
Administration  and  General  Scott  had  thought 
otherwise;  and  it  was  a  total  misconception  and 
misrepresentation  to  say  that  the  President  had  sent 
General  Scott  on  a  fool's  eriand,  with  a  small  infe- 
rior force,  to  be  cut  up  and  defeated,  and  if  so,  to 
shuffle  the  whole  responsibility  of  failure  upon  the 
General,  and  was)i  his  hands  of  all  participation  in 
the  movement.  No,  sir;  upon  consultation  it  was 
believed  the  city  of  Vera  Cruzand  the  strong  castle 
of  San  Juan  deUlua  could  be  carried  with  the  force 
furnished.  General  Scott  was  selected  to  undertake 
the  expedition.  He  was  ordered  forward;  he  went, 
and  succeeded.  The  result  justified  the  calculation. 
Does  the  gentleman  or  anybody  suppose  this  Ad- 
ministration would  have  permitted  General  Scott 
to  undertake  this  expedition,  unless  they  had  been 
convinced  at  the  same  time  that  our  efforts  would 
have  been  crowned  with  success.' 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  said  there 
had  been  a  disposition  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the 
Administratian  throughout,  to  make  war  upon  Gen- 
eral Scottand  General  Taylor.  I  deny  alsolutely 
the  correctness  of  this  allegation.  There  has  been 
no  such  disposition.  The  whole  correspondence 
yet  published  shows  the  utmost  kindness  and  for- 
bearance on  their  part  towards  these  individuals. 
Their  suggestions  have  been  followed,  their  requi- 
sitions for  the  most  part  complied  with,  and  full 
rations  at  all  times  furnished  the  soldiers;  and  on 
every  field  where  the  enemy  has  arrayed  himself 
for  battle,  he  has  been  most  signally  overcome, 
and  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  defeat  or  re- 
verse. Such  a  campaign  badly,  unwisely  man- 
aged !  The  mere  proposition  carries  its  ridiculous 
absurdity  upon  its  face.  And  this  effort  to  get  up 
an  opposition  between  the  Administration  and  the 
generals  had  its  origin  in  party  feeling,  and  was 
intended  to  inure  to  party  benefit,  and  from  politi- 
cians whose  known  position  on  the  war  would 
make  the  generals  and  the  soldiers  mere  tools  of 
a  usurper,  aiding  and  abetting  him  in  trampling 
upon  the  sacred  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  in 
effecting  his  unhallowed  purposes  of  exterminating 
unjustly  an  innocent  people.  Laurels  won  in  an 
unjust  causemust  soon  fade  and  become  contempt- 
ible, in  the  same  way  that,  while  we  admire  the 
boldness  and  courage  of  the  buccaneer  Lafite,  we 
despise  the  man  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  charges  of  unfair  dealing  on 


the  part  of  the  Administration  towards  General 
Scott;  nor  will  I  endeavor  to  dissect  the  propo- 
sition that  General  Scott  is  entitled  to  great  honor 
for  negoiiating  the  late  treaty,  but  not  responsible 
foranyof  iis  terms.  I  have  not  examined  the 
correspondence;  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
facts;  liut  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice and  fuirnessof  the  President;  and  the  attempted 
cry  of  persecution  will  fail  of  its  object. 

This  brings  ine  to  notice  the  course  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nr.rth  Carolina  on  this  subject.  He 
has  been  in  a  perfect  stale  of  feverish  anxiety  to 
get  hold  of  this  correspondence,  with  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  finding  something  to  suit  his  party  pur- 
poses. Although  a  resolution  calling  for  the  cor- 
respondence hail  been  adopted,  and  it  was  known 
it  would  make  a  hirge  document,  and  required 
time,  with  a  large  force,  to  prepare  it,  his  eager- 
ness to  see  it  ran  so  high,  that  for  the  last  five  or 
six  days  the  gentleman  had  been  vexing  the  House 
with  motions  to  suspend  the  rules,  whenever  it 
could  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  second 
resolution  to  the  President,  demanding  his  reasons 
for  delaying  a  compliance  with  the  first  resolution. 
At  last,  the  correspondence  came  in,  a  motion  is 
made  to  print,  and  the  gentleman  makes  no  oppo- 
sition. A  motion  is  made  to  refer  to  the  Committee 
on  Printing  the  propriety  of  printing  an  extra  num- 
ber of  the  document.  No  opposition  still  mani- 
fests itself.  This  morning,  the  gentleman  comes 
in  with  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  resolution  of 
yesterday,  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety 
of  printing  an  extra  number  of  this  document  for 
the  country.  He  has  examined  the  correspondence 
in  manuscript;  no  other  member  has  done  so;  and 
it  is  evident  lie  has  not  found  what  he  had  expected. 
He  finds  nothing  which  can  be  distorted  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  department — nothing  which  will 
elevate  liis  favorite  Scott,  and  overwhelm  the  Ad- 
ministration. With  all  his  anxiety  to  see  the 
correspondence,  he  is  afraid  for  it  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try; and,  if  it  must  go,  there  must  go  along  with 
it  his  comments. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  charges 
that  the  correspondence  has  been  garbled,  and  im- 
portant papers  have  not  been  communicated.  I 
have  not  seen  the  correspondence;  none  of  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  have;  I  have  had 
no  intimation  from  any  head  of  the  different  de- 
(lartments;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
garbling,  any  withholding  of  important  letters. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  too  good  a  tactician  for 
this.  He  knows  that  everything,  in  the  end,  will 
be  brought  to  light;  and  withholding  any  letter 
now,  unnecessarily,  would  imply  a  disposition 
which  I  know  he  does  not  possess.  There  may 
be  letters  withheld,  but  I  venture  the  assertion, 
without  information,  that  they  pertain  only  to 
matters  and  things  now  undergoing  investigation 
by  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  their  publication  may, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
some  of  the  parties  implicated.  Beyond  this,  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  suppression. 

But  how  does  the  gentleman  present  himself  to  the 
House.'  He  has  examined  the  correspondence;  he 
rises  in  his  place,  makes  round,  unscrupulous,  and 
to  my  mind,  absurd  charges  of  garbling  and  sup- 
pression, and  declares  himself  unwilling  for  this 
document  to  go  to  the  country  without  his  com- 
ments. He  must  know  that  no  other  member  has 
looked  to  the  correspondence  but  himself,  and  no 
one  is  therefore  prepared  to  expose  his  allegations; 
and  thus  he  expects  them  to  go  to  the  country 
uncontradicted  and  unrefuted.  But,  for  fear  some 
information  on  this  subject  might  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  member  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
no  sooner  does  he  conclude  his  remarks,  than  he 
proposes  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  thus  close 
the  debate,  and  leave  his  statements  to  go  unan- 
swered to  the  country.  ... 

This  House  and  the  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
understand  and  appreciate  such  conduct.  An  in- 
telligent people  will  digest  this  document;  and  the 
presumption  of  the  gentleman,  in  his  effort  to  send 
his  comments  in  anticipation  of  its  appeararice,  will 
not  ^ect  th^r  minds  or  change  their  judgmetit. 
The  people  will  deal  justly  and  equally  with  all. 
They  will  render  due  applause  and  honor  to  the 
wisdom, energy,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  planning  the  campaigns,  in 
(he  selection  of  the  individuals  to  effectuate  his  de- 
signs in  the  division  of  the  troops,  in  the  admua- 
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ble  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  objects  to  be 
accomplished,  in  the  ample  supply  of  rations  for 
our  brave  soldiery,  and  in  the  magnanimous  and 
honorable  termination  of  a  war  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful beyond  anything  in  the  annals  of  nations. 
The  people  will  also  do  justice  to  all  of  our  gen- 
erals, to  their  bravery,  coolness,  and  skill.  They 
•will  not  find  it  necessary,  in  their  praise  of  those 
heroes  who  have  won  for  their  names  a  glorious 
immortaJity,  to  detract  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  called  them  into  the  service,  and  assign- 
ed to  each  the  task  he  has  performed  so  gallantly 
and  so  brilliantly.  Let  us  do  likewise  justice  to 
all,  fair,  evenhanded  justice;  and  if  all  have  been 
engaged  in  an  unholy  cause,  let  the  heavy  curses 
of  an  enraged  and  injured  people  rest  upon  the 
heads  of  all. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  unexpectedly. 
But  there  was  something  so  extraordinary  in  the 
conduct  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  I  felt  unwilling  to  remain  silent 
without  an  effort  to  expose  them,  especially  as  I 
regarded  the  allegations  made  unfounded,  and  the 
course  pursued  unbefitting  the  dignity,  propriety, 
and  fairness  which  should  characterize  a  member 
on  this  floor. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.   BALDWIN, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 

In  the  Senate,  March  15,  1848. 

The  Bill  to  add  Ten  Regiments  of  Regular  Soldiers 

to  the  United  States  Army  being  before  the  Senate 

for  its  third  reading — 

Mr.  BALDWIN  said:  I  regret  that  this  bill 
should  be  pressed  at  this  time,  for  many  reasons, 
some  of  them  known  to  Senators,  but  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  state  in  open  session.  I  can  per- 
ceive no  reason  for  its  passage,  and  am  utterly 
opposed  to  it.  There  is  not  only,  in  my  judgment, 
no  necessity  for  this  augmentation  of  our  forces  in 
Mexico,  but  hardly  a  plausible  apology  even  for 
the  Executive  patronage  it  will  create. 

All  our  advices  from  Mexico  show  that  the  War 
is  virtually  at  an  end.  There  are  no  more  battles 
to  be  fought — no  new  trophies  to  be  acquired.  Our 
sister  Republic,  with  institutions  professedly  based 
on  the  same  principles  as  our  own,  to  whom,  in 
her  early  career,  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  were  extended,  now  lies  prostrate 
and  crushed  to  the  earth  by  our  invading  army. 
Her  Government,  driven  from  place  to  place,  has 
hardly  been  able  to  find  a  resting  spot  where  it 
could  remain  long  enough  even  to  consider  the 
question  of  peace.  She  exhibits  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  nation  of  seven  millions  of  people  dissociated 
and  disorganized,  with  scarcely  a  form  of  govern- 
ment existing,  and  all  the  functions  of  her  general 
and  local  administration  conducted  or  controlled 
under  the  influence  of  martial  law. 

Our  gallant  army,  sir,  has  only  paused  in  its 
career  of  victory  because  it  has  found  no  enemy 
to  oppose  its  progress;  and  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed, at  the  present  moment,  in  waging  battle 
against  an  enemy,  it  is  occupied  in  the  ignoble 
employment  of  collecting  military  contributions 
for  its  own  support  from  an  impoverished  people. 
They  have  not  only  seized  upon  the  revenues 
which  have  hitherto  been  relied  upon  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  that  republic,  but  they 
have  also  seized  upon  all  tfte  means  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  her  municipal  institutions,  and 
diverted  those  means  from  their  proper  uses.  Are 
wc  to  send  new  troops  to  Mexico  to  aid  in  this 
employment?  Is  there  any  necessity  for  additional 
troops  for  such  a  purpose.'  What  army  is  there 
in  Mexico  for  our  troops  now  there  to  combat? 
What  resistance  are  they  meeting  v/ith?  If  there 
be  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  rumors  which 
we  have  to-day  from  Mexico,  an  armistice  now 
exists,  rendering  entirely  unnecessary  any  addi- 
tion to  our  military  force  at  the  present  tim^. 

Sir,  the  country  is  looking  to  pCace;  the  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  it  are  anxiously  desiring  and 
hoping  for  peace;  they  are  expecting  anything 
rather  than  an  augmentation  of  our  present  forces 
in  Mexico.  Nay,  sir,  I  believe  that, at  this  moment, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  expecting  that, 
instead  of  augmenting  our  forces,  measures  will  be 


taken  for  withdrawing  the  troops  already  there  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  consistently  with  the  public 
interests.  Nobody  out  of  this  Hall  has  anticipa- 
ted a  movement  of  this  description.  Why,  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  this  city  are  filled  with  ofli- 
cers  returning  from  Mexico,  because  they  have 
found  no  further  employment  there;  and  a  portion 
of  those  who  remain,  finding  no  enemy  to  fight 
with,  seem  to  be  turning  their  hostilities  against 
each  other.  For  what  useful  purpose,  I  ask  again, 
can  this  large  armed  force  be  raised  and  sent  to 
Mexico?  Is  it,  sir,  for  the  purpose  indicated  in 
the  message  of  the  President?  Are  we  called  on 
to  send  this  large  force  to  Mexico,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  that  Government  to  do  justice 
to  our  injured  citizens,  but  to  dismember  itself  and 
c"fede  to  us  a  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  Re- 
public? If  so,  it  is  for  an  object  which  does  not 
meet  with  my  concurrence,  and  one  which  I  can- 
not give  my  vote  to  sustain.  I  want,  sir,  none  of 
the  Mexican  territory;  my  constituents  do  not 
want  it;  I  do  not  believe  the  country  wants  it. 
The  country  desires  peace,  and  a  settlement  of  the 
existing  controversy  with  Mexico,  upon  fair  and 
just  terms  of  indemnity  for  the  injuries  that  have 
been  done  to  our  citizens.  If  Mexico  has  inflicted 
any  wrong  for  which  the  honor  of  this  country 
required  that  she  should  be  punished,  surely  we 
have  obtained  our  full  measure  of  redress.  If  we 
are  called  on  to  prosecute  this  war  for  any  legiti- 
mate purpose,  it  is  simply  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  Mexican  Republic  for  wrongs  done  to  our  citi- 
zens. Now,  I  believe  these  wrongs  can  be  redress- 
ed without  sending  an  army  to  Mexico  in  addition 
to  the  large  force  already  there.  I  believe  that 
Mexico  would  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  accede 
to  such  terms  as  this  Government  may  dictate, 
having  for  their  object  simply  a  just  indemnity  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  her.  If  there  is  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  that  Government  to  make 
a  peace  upon  the  terms  proposed  by  us,  that  reluc- 
tance will  arise,  not  from  any  unwillingness,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  provide  for  our  just 
claims,  but  from  an  unwillingness  to  cede  to  us, 
for  a  price  to  be  paid  to  her,  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories and  people  of  that  Republic,  without  their 
consent,  to  be  governed  by  us. 

I  am  not  willing  thus  to  acquire  territory  from 
Mexico,  whether  it  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by 
conquest  or  by  purchase;  for,  sir,  our  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  prided  itself  on  having  adopted 
the  principle  of  demanding  nothing  but  what  is 
right,  and  submitting  to  nothing  that  is  wrong. 
Will  any  Senator  say  that  it  is  not  demanding 
something  which  is  not  right  to  go  beyond  the  fair 
and  just  claim  which  we  have  against  Mexico,  and 
compel  her  to  cede  to  us,  by  a  forced  sale,  a  por- 
tion of  her  territory?  On  what  principle  can  this 
be  justified?  On  what  principle  can  the  President 
ask  us  to  send  additional  troops  to  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  a  bargain  with  her  in  the  pur- 
chase of  her  territory?  And  yet  this  we  must  infer 
to  be  the  object  of  the  President  from  the  language 
made  use  of  in  his  message,  feideed,  he  states 
explicitly  that  his  object  is  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, and  that  Congress  have  participated  in  this 
desire,  or  they  would  not  have  made  to  him  the 
liberal  grants  they  have  made  of  men  and  money, 
in  compliance  witli  his  request.  Sir,  is  it  our  ob- 
ject to  acquire  territory?  Is  this  the  object  of 
Congress?  I  am  not  now  addressing-  myself  to 
the  Senate  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  treaty- 
malcing  pov.'er,  but  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  I  ask  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  her  to  cede  to  us  a  portion 
of  her  territory  for  such  price  as  we  may  choose 
to  offer?  This  is  the  question;  and  it  addresses 
itself  to  us  as  members  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  not  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Sir,  for  what  purpose  was  this  war  declared? 
The  Constitution,  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
declare  war,  seems  to  contemplate,  by  the  language 
it  uses,  a  declaration  of  the  causes  and  purposes 
for  which  the  war  is  to  be  waged.  The  language 
in  the  Constitution  was  used  in  reference  to  the 
common  usage  of  nations,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times.  At  the  commencement  of  a  war  it 
has  been  usual  to  set  forth  its  causes  and  purposes 
by  a  public  declaration.     Hence,  when  the  Coa- 


stitution  says  that  Congress  shall  "declare  war," 
it  must  be  deemed  to  intend  that  Congress  .shall 
not  merely  enact  that  the  fact  exists,  but  shall  set 
forth,  by  a  declaration  such  as  the  usage  of  nations 
sanctions,  the  caus^a  of  the  war  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  waged.  A  mere  commencement  of 
hostilities  of  armies  brought  suddenly  into  conflict 
with  each  other,  without  the  prior  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  either  party,  does  not  constitute  war. 
It  must  first  receive  the  sanction  of  some  autho- 
rized declaration;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  and  our  own,  it  must  have  received  the 
sanction  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  Governments 
before  a  state  of  war  could  exist.  What,  sir,  was 
the  immediate  origin  of  this  war,  arid  how  did  it 
commence?  Unquestionably  it  was  owing  to  the 
advance  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  the  Executive,  in  ordering  that  advance,  ap- 
pears to  have  deliberately  determined  that  any 
hostile  act,  or  menace  even  of  hostilities,  to  which 
it  might  lead,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  forces  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  should  be  regarded  as 
amounting,  in  effect,  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Mexican  Government;  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
therefore  instructed  General  Taylor,  when  he  was 
about  to  approach  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  Ameri- 
can army,  that  if  he  was  attacked  or  menaced  so 
as  to  render  it  proper,  in  his  judgment,  to  repel  the 
assault,  he  was  not  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive, 
but  to  carry  on  "  aggressive  operations,"  "and, 
if  deemed  practicable  and  expedient,  to  take  and 
hold  possession  of  Matamoros  and  other  places  in 
Mexico."  That,  sir,  was  the  language  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  when  ordering  General  Taylor 
to  advance  on  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Congress  was 
in  session,  and  peace  was  subsisting  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — a  measure  of  which  it 
is  apparent  he  contemplated  at  the  time  aggressive 
war  as  the  probable  result.  Unquestionably,  sir, 
it  would  not  have  been  the  duty  of  General  Tay- 
lor, if  attacked  or  menaced  by  a  hostile  army, 
simply  to  ward  off"  the  impending  blow,  and  awais 
another  attack.  The  principles  of  self-defence 
would  have  justified  him  in  every  measure  deemed 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  security  of  his 
command. 

But  by  what  authority,  I  ask,  was  he  authorized 
by  the  Executive,  in  anticipation  of  his  advance  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  do  more  than  this — not  only  to 
do  all  that  might  be  necessary  or  proper  for  de- 
fence, but  to  engage  in  "aggressive  operations"  in 
Mexico?  And  yet  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  <vho 
will  read  the  correspondence,  that  from  the  time 
General  Taylor  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  every  step  he  was  directed  to  take  was 
with  the  view  and  expectation  that  it  might  lead 
to  hostilities;  and,  in  that  event,  to  the  prosecution 
of  an  aggressive  war.  I  will  not  now  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Senate  by  referring  minutely  to  the  cor- 
respondence showing  this  to  have  been  the  design 
of  the  Government;  but  no  one  can  read  it  with 
attention  and  mistake  the  object.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  under  date  of  August  30, 1845,  of  Jan- 
uary 13,  and  March  2,  1846. 

Now,  I  deny  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government  to  authorize 
the  commanding  general  to  engage  in  "  aggressive 
operations."  Everything  that  was  necessary  to 
repel  the  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  to  defend 
the  army  of  General  Taylor  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  to  authorize  the  commanding  gen- 
eral to  do.  But  to  carry  on  "aggressive  opera- 
tions" implies  something  more;  it  implies  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Executive  department 
to  avail  itself  of  the  first  movement  of  hostility  or 
menace,  as  a  justification  for  open  and  aggressive 
warfare  for  other  purposes,  upon  the  territories  of 
a  sister  Republic.  This,  sir,  pertains  to  Congress, 
and  to  Congress  alone.  Would  Congress  at  that 
time  have  declared  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining satisfaction  from  the  Mexican  Republic  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens?  No  one  believes  it.  It 
would  he  inconsistent  with  the  whole  course  of 
policy  that  has  been  pursued,  and  the  conventions 
that  have  been  formed  and  acted  upon  by  both 
Governments,  with  regard  to  these  claims.  In  1639, 
the  two  Governments  entered  into  a  convention  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens.  In 
•1843  there  was  another  convention,  and  in  1844 
another,  which  v.^as  only  left  incomplete  by  the 
interruption  of  diplomatic  relations,  occasioned  by 
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the  annexation  of  Texas.  Sir,  at  the  very  time  that 
this  Government  was  taking  steps  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  Mexican  Government,  accord- 
ing to  the  siRten\ent  of  our  own  minister  at  Mex- 
ico, was  adopting  all  the  means  in  its  power  to 
enable  it  to  meet  its  engagements;  and  but  for 
llie  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  Union,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  terms  of  that  convention  would  have 
been  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Although  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  Mex- 
ican Government  has  committed  many  and  flagrant 
wrongs  upon  our  citizens — wrongs  which  have 
been  aggravated  by  her  long  and  unreasonable  de- 
nial of  jusiice,  during  a  period  when  she  had  the 
ability  to  make  satisfaction  for  them,  I  am  never- 
theless of  the  opinion  that  Mexico  also  was  not 
without  just  cause  of  complaint  against  our  own 
Government  in  respect  to  the  measures  which 
were  pursued,  against  her  earnest  remonstrances, 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  while  at  war  with  that 
Republic.  And,  in  my  opinion,  these  causes  of 
complaint  have  a  material  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  terms  which  it  would  be  honorable 
for  us  to  demand,  and  just  for  Mexico  to  yield,  in 
the  settlement  of  this  controversy.  When  Texas 
was  annexed  to  this  Union,  and  when  the  prelim- 
inary steps  for  annexation  were  taken,  we  had  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  which  bound  us  in 
good  faith  to  do  nothing  to  violate  its  letter  or 
spirit.  I  have  said,  that  at  tiie  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  in  disregard  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Mexican  minister,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Mexico  was  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power,  involved  as  she  was  with  her  immense 
debt  of  $150,000,000,  to  come  to  an  honorable  ad- 
justment and  satisfaction  of  our  claims.  In  Sep-  ' 
tember,  1844,  the  American  minister  at  Mexico 
wrote  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  two  last  instalments  were  paid,  and 

"That  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  that  Government 
would  thereaftf-r  be  more  prompt  in  meeting  its  engagements 
under  the  treaty  than  it  had  heretofore  been  ;  and  if  it  shonld 
turn  out  otherwise,  it  will  beowing  to  area!  inability  to  raise 
Ihe  means." 

And  in  a  letter  dated  July  2, 1845,  he  says,  that 
in  an  interview  with  Santa  Anna  on  the  12th  of 
September — 

"He  assured  him  that  he  had  caused  arrangements  to  be 
made  wiiich  would  enable  the  Government  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture instalments  proniptly  as  they  fell  due." 

And  Santa  Anna  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
Callaghan,  of  New  York,  dated  Havana,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1845,  declares— 

"That  as  the  treasury, at  the  period  when  he  entered  into 
office,  was  but  a  skeleton,  he  imposed  a  forced  loan  on  the 
whole  nation  ;  so  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  citizens 
should  contribute  according  to  his  means,  to  the  payment  of 
«  debt  which  had  already  become  sacred  to  Mexico." 

Our  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  rightful,  and  gave  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
to  Mexico.  She  was  in  fact  independent,  and 
whether  so  de  jure  or  not,  it  was  not  for  us  to  in- 
quire. But  it  was  no  less  the  right  of  Mexico,  if 
she  deemed  it  proper,  to  continue  her  war  with 
Texas  till  it  should  be  terminated  by  a  satisAictory 
treaty  of  peace.  And  our  treaty  obligations  of 
friendship  with  Mexico  were  incompatible  with  an 
alliance  with  her  enemy,  much  more  with  her  in- 
corporation into  the  Union. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  President  Van  Buren 
and  his  administration  in  1837,  when  the  first 
proposition  was  made  for  the  annexation  of  Texas: 

"  So  long,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  answer  to  General 
Hunt,  "as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war,  while  the  United 
States  are  at  peace  with  her  adversary,  the  proposition  of 
the  Texan  minister  plenipotentiary  necessarily  involves  the 
question  of  war  with  that  adversary.  The  United  States  are 
t)ound  to  Mexico  by  a  treat}  of  amity  and  commerce,  which 
will  be  scrupulously  observed  on  their  part  so  long  as  it  can 
be  reasonably  hoped  that  Mexico  will  perforin  her  duties  and 
respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  United  States  might  justly 
be  suspected  of  a  disregard  of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the 
compact,  if  ttfe  overture  of  General  Hunt  were  to  be  even 
reserved  for  future  consideration,  as  this  would  imply  a  dis- 
position on  our  part  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  with 
Mexico — a  disposition  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  with  the  uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare 
of  the  United  States." 

When,  in  1845,  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
these  considerations  and  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Mexican  minister,  identified  her  interests  with 
those  of  Texas,  while  the  latter  Republic  was  at 
war  with  Mexico,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mexico 
had  some  cause  to  suspend  her  diplomatic  inter- 
course.   The  grievances?  of  which  she  complained 


were  deeply  felt  by  her  people — the  more  deeply, 
I  because  the  avowed  object  of  the  United  States 
[  was  to  perpetuate  the  domain  of  slavery  over  the 
immense  and  fertile  regions  which  Mexico  had 
declared  should  be  forever  free.  This  was  clearly 
avowed  in  all  the  correspondence  ofourGovernnient 
with  the  public  functionaries  of  Texas;  and  indeed 
it  was  distinctly  declared  by  Mr.  Upshur,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy 
of  the  8th  of  August,  1843,  that  few  calamities 
could  befall  this  country  more  to  be  deplored  than 
the  abolition,  under  British  influence,  of  domestic 
slavery  in  Texas. 

What  could  be  adapted  in  a  higher  degree  to 
excite  feelings  of  deep  and  settled  hostility  in  the 
minds  of  the  Mexican  people  than  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  the  dismemberment  of  their  Re- 
public b)r  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union 
for  such  a  cause.' 

Yet,  notwithstandingthe  war  continued  between 
Mexico  and  Texas — notwithstanding  the  right  of 
Mexico  to  resuhjugate  Texas  if  she  could  have 
been  distinctly  acknowledged  by  our  Government — 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  deemed  so  important 
for  the  protection  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
South,  that  the  United  States  were  willing  to  effect 
it  even  at  the  hazard  of  war.  Its  value  was  deemed 
incalculable,  .and  the  emergency  too  pressing  to 
wait  for  consent. 

But  though  the  annexation  of  Texas  gave  just 
cause  of  complaint  to  Mexico,  as  an  act  incompat- 
ible with  our  treaty  stipulations,  it  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,  create,  though  it  gave  occasion  for,  the 
war  which  now  exists  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Texas,  fiom  the  time  of  her  an- 
nexation, ceased  to  be  a  Power  capable  of  holding 
relations  of  peace  or  war.  Her  separate  existence 
was  merged  in  the  Union;  and  it  was  for  Mexico 
to  decide  whether  she  would  regard  a  measure 
which  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  resubjugating 
her  revolted  province  or  of  treating  with  her  on  the 
terms  of  separation,  as  an  act  of  war  on  our  part 
or  not. 

She  had  a  stibstantial  interest  in  thus  holding 
on  to  her  revolted  province;  for  Mexico  was  at 
that  time  indebted  to  a  vast  amouitt — an  amount 
estimated  by  Mr.  Slidell  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars — and  Texas,  as  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  justly  bound  for  her  share,  as 
well  as  for  the  claims  of  our  own  citizens,  most  of 
which  originated  long  anterior  to  the  separation  of 
Texas.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  her  in- 
corporation into  this  Union,  the  necessary  result 
was,  that  she  lost  the  character  of  a  nation  capable 
of  having  relations  with  foreign  governments,  and 
became  so  merged  in  our  own,  that  Mexico  lost  the 
power  of  enforcing  upon  her  a  just  contribution 
for  the  payment  of  her  share  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Republic.  Did  it  follow  that  because  Texas 
had  good  cause  of  revolt  against  Mexico,  good 
cause  to  recede  from  the  Confederacy  of  which  she 
had  been  a  member,  she  could  so  leave  it  as  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  public  debt  upon 
the  remainin? States?  No,  sir;  no  such  claim  could 
be  set  up  by  Texas  anymore  than  by  any  State  in 
this  Union  under  similar  circumstances.  When, 
therefore,  we  received  Texas  into  this  Union,  we 
received  her  under  such  circumstances  as,  between 
us  and  Mexico — a  nation  with  whom  we  were  at 
peace — imposed,  at  least  in  my  view,  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  adjust  this  matter  in  regard  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  Texas  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms.  If 
on  a  question  of  policy  connected  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States;  if  for  the  pi-otection  or 
extension  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  any  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  Union  was  deemed  essential;  if  the  emergency 
Wfis  so  pressing  and  the  fear  of  foreign  influence 
so  great  as  to  induce  us  to  risk  the  hazard  even  of 
a  war  to  eflfect  it,  surely  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  treat  with 
Mexico  in  a  spirit  of  liberality.  They  were  so 
prepared,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  Government  at  that  time  to  deal  with 
her  justly  and  liberally,  so  far  forth  as  an  injury 
of  this  character  could  be  repaired  by  a  pecuniary 
consideration.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  re- 
peat it,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time  intended  that  war 
should  be  the  result.  I  believe  they  intended  to 
satisfy  Mexico  for  the  injury  they  had  done  her 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  t»  do  it  without 


any  interruption  of  the  amicable  relations  which 
then  existed  between  the  two  Governments.  I  be- 
fieve  that  to  have  been  the  intention  of  this  Gov- 
ernment originally,  whether  it  was  so  when  Mr. 
Slidell  was  sent  to  Mexico  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Sli- 
dell I  ani  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  except  so  far  as 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  has  in- 
formed us.  The  President  says  that  Mr.  Slidell 
was  authorized  to  come  to  a  fair  settlement  upon 
liberal  terms.  Those  terms,  of  course,  were  never 
comnwnicated  to  the  Mexican  Government,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  recognize  Mr.  Slidell  in  the 
capacity  of  a  resident  minister,  in  which  he  was 
sent,  instead  of  that  of  a  commissioner  nd  lioc,  in 
which  character  alone  the  tottering  government  of 
Herrera  had  agreed  to  receive  him.  Sir,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  very  time— November, 
1845— when  Mr.  Slidell  was  sent,  as  a  minister  of 
peace,  to  renew  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Mexico,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  an  amicable 
adjustment,  the  Administration  also  sent  Captain 
Gillespie  "  to  watch  over  American  interests  in 
California."  And  if  we  are  to  reason  as  to  mo- 
tives from  results,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  that  department,  with  the 
ultimate  design  of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States. 
Now,  if  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell  was  really  a 
mission  of  peace,  if  it  was  designed  as  such,  it 
seems  lo  me  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  sending  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Captain  Gillespie  to  California  is  in- 
dicative of  a  very  different  spirit  on  the  flart  of 
this  Government,  though  without  any  act  of  the 
American  Congress  to  warrant  it.  It  M'ears  the 
appearance,  certainly,  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  to  bring  on  a  war.  As  tiie 
result  of  that  policy,  the  country  became  involved 
in  war.  1  am  not  now  going  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  war  commenced.  I 
look  at  the  general  causes  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  policy  of  the  two  Governments,  and 
to  the  results  which  they  produced.  But  when 
war  was  declared  by  Congress  in  consequence  of 
the  conflict  which  ensued  between  the  two  armies 
stationed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
question  arose,  what  were  the  equitable  and  jusi; 
tertns  for  settling  the  controversy?  Texas,  before 
she  came  into  the  Union,  as  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, was  at  one  time  prepared  to  stipulate  for  the 
payment  of  five  millions  of  dollars  to  British  bond- 
holders towards  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
if  Mexico  could  be  induced  thereby  to  recognize 
her  independence.  Coming  into  this  Union,  she  is 
relieved  from  this  obligation,  and  Mexico  is  left 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  whole  debt,  including  the 
claims  of  our  citizens,  which  was  before  a  common 
charge  upon  all  the  departments  of  that  Republic. 
Mexico  has  a  right,  then — a  right  which  justice 
requires  this  Government  to  recognize — to  expect 
that,  in  any  estimate  that  may  be  made  of  her 
claims  at  the  inception  of  the  war,  the  obligations 
of  Texas  for  the  liabilities  of  jMexico,  at  the  time  of 
her  annexation  to  the  Union,  should  be  fairly  con- 
sidered. Well,  sir,  what  else  is  there  that  Mexico 
could  fairly  claim  to  have  taken  into  the  account? 
The  President  has  declared  that  to  the  United 
States  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  boon  of 
incalculable  value.  To  the  same  extent  that  it 
was  a  boon  to  the  United  States,  was  it  not  also  a 
loss  to  Mexico — a  loss  to  be  fairly  considered  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  controversy  ?  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  instructions  given  to  Mr. 
Shannon  shall  be  communicated  to  us,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  our  Government  were  then  willing  to 
adjust,  in  a  spirit  of  libei-ality,  the  incipient  con- 
troversy with  Mexico,  and  thus  obtain  her  assent 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  without  the  hazard  of 
conflict.     What  more,  then,  do  we  now  ask? 

What  were  the  limits  of  Texas  at  the  time  of 
her  annexation?  I  agree  entirely  with  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  that 
Texas  had  no  title  which  she  could  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  beyond  herorigi- 
nal  limits  and  the  territory  then  m  her  immediate 
and  actual  possession.  Texas  revolted  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  Mexican  Government.  She  right- 
fully revolted  and  maintained  her  independence 
within  the  boundary  which  originally  pertained  to 
her.  All  that  she  claimed  to  have  acquired  beyond, 
she  must  have  acquired  by  conquest.  And  to  the 
validity  of  such  a  title,  it  is  esssential  that  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  thus  claimed  must  have  been  in  [ 
actual  possession  and  under  the  absolute  control  of  , 
the  conquering  party,  and  abandoned  by  the  power 
which  originally  claimed  it.     So  far  as  the  unoccu-  i 
pied  territory  is  concerned,  the  possession  and  title  : 
are  presumed  still  to  pertain  to  the  Government  to  ' 
which  it  belonged  before  the  contest.    But  General  I 
Taylor  tells  us,  that  between  the  Nuetes  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  he  found  a  Mexican  custom-house,  I 
Mexican  villages,  and  Mexican  officers,  and  that  ! 
a  deputation  from  the  Mexican  department  of  Tam-  : 
aulipas  warned  him  not  to  advance.     He  was  also  ' 
directed  by  our  own  Government,  in  making  his 
advance,  to  respect  the  posts  in  the  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces  and  the  Mexican  settlements  over 
which  Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  to   ! 
give  assurances  to  the  people  on  the  east  bank  of  i 
the  Rio  Grande  that  they  would  not  be  interfered  | 
with  in  respect  to  their  property,  their  personal  i 
rights,  or  religious  privileges.     Why  was  he  so 
instructed,  unless  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  as  ! 
being  a  Mexican  population  ?     The  people  aban- 
doned their  cotton-fields  and  fled  at  his  approach. 
Why  did  they  fly,  unless  they  were  Mexicans?  No,  \\ 
sir;  there  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  plausible  pre-  ;| 
tence  of  right  on  the  part  of  Texas,  at  that  time,  ' 
to  territory  lying  betvyeen  the  two  rivers,  except  in  I 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Nueces.     Be-  [' 
tween  the  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  there  was  an 
immense    tract   of  country,    without    population, 
which  had  not  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  , 
Texan  Government.     That  territory  is  now  in  the 
possesSon  of  the  United  States.     Texas,  since  her  \ 
annexation  to  the  Union,  has  been  permitted  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  it.     The  Government  of  | 
the  United  States  has  also  extended  its  jurisdiction  ! 
over  it,  by  the  establishment  of  post  roads;  and  ; 
other  acts  of  Congress  have  been  passed  since  the  ;, 
war  commenced,  recognizing  it  as  a  part  of  the  , 
State  of  Texas. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  settlement  between  the  United  ! 
States  and  Mexico,  I  ask,  if  we  obtain  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  claims  which  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  department  of  Tamaulipas  may  have  to 
this  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and   the 
Nueces,  and  also,  in  addition  to  this,  the  right  to    • 
the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  General  1 1 
Taylor  was  instructed   not  to  attempt  to  enforce,  ' 
shall  we  not  have  a  fair  equivalent  in  value  to  tlie 
claims  of  our  citizens,  now  reduced  in  amount  to  a 
little  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars.'     In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  large  amount  has  been  collected  by 
the  army  in  Mexico  from    the  revenues  of  that    ■ 
Republic  and  from  contributions  levied  on  the  peo-  ' 
pie  by  order  of  the  President,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  awards  in  ! 
favor  of  our  citizens,  for  which  the  taxes  thus  seized  \ 
and  appropriated  without  lawful  authority  were  , 
pledeed  by  the  convention  of  January,  18J3.  j 

These,  sir,  are  my  views  in  regard  to  what  is 
just  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican 
Republic  in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy.  As 
to  any  claims  of  territorial  cession,  for  which  a 
price  is  to  be  paid  in  money  to  Mexico,  I  deny, 
sir,  either  that  this  Government  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand such  cession,  or  that  it  would  be  proper  or 
lav/ful  for  Mexico  to  make  it.  Mexico,  it  is  con- 
ceded,  has  no  public  domain.  The  departments 
of  New  Mexico  and  California,  which  the  Presi- 
dent desires  to  dissever  from  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic, and  in  right  of  conquest  or  cession  to  annex  to 
our  own,  are  members  of  that  confederacy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  States  of  this  Union  are  united 
in  our  own.  What,  then,  is  their  relation  to  that 
Republic?  In  the  message  of  the  President  of  De-  j 
cember  8,  1846,  he  says:  \\ 

"  In  the  year  1824  Mexico  eptahlished  a  federal  conslitu-  I : 
tirtn,  under  which  the  Mexican  Repulilic  was  composed  ot'a  i 
number  of  sovereign  States,  confederated  toeelher  in  a  fed- 
eral  union  similar  ti  our  own.   Each  of  these' States  had  its  ' 
own  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary,  and  for.all,  e.iccnt 
federal  purposes,  was  as  independent  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment,  and  that  of  the  other  States,  as  is  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  under  our  Constitution."  i  i 

That  constitution  is  now  in  force.  It  confers  no  ! 
power  on  the  Republic  to  dismember  itself  or  to  ! 
cede  away  its  confederate  States.  I  have  hereto-  . 
fore  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  law  of  nations  on 
this  subject,  as  slated  by  Vattel  and  other  Euro- 
pean publicists  of  approved  authority.  I  ask  the  ' 
indulgence  of  the  Senate,  while  I  refer  to  the  sol-  , 
emn  acts  of  some  of  our  own  State  Legislatures,  ; 
and  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  same  of  our  most  il 


eminent  statesmen.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1830, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  declared  by 
solemn  resolution — 

"  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  con.<:ti- 
tutional  right  to  cede  any  portion  of  the  territorj- of  the  States 
coniiJOfingthis  Union  to  any  foreign  Power,  or  to  deprive  any 
State  of  any  land  or  other  property  withoiit  tlie  consent  of  such 
State  previously  obtained;  and  that  any  act  purporting  to  have 
such  effect  would  be  wholly  null  and  void,  and  in  no  way 
ohiisatory  upon  the  government  or  people  of  either  of  Llie 
said  States."' 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1839, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  invest  the  General  Government  with  unlimited 
and  absolute  powers,  bat  confers  only  a  special  and  modi- 
fied sovereignty,  without  authority  to  cede  to  a  foreign  Power 
any  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  a  State  without  its  con- 
sent." 

The  same  doctrine,  after  a  full  discussion  in  the 
cabinet  council  of  General  Washington,  by  Mr. 
Jefierson  and  General  Hamilton,  was  affirmed  and 
maintained  in  the  instructions  to  Messrs.  Carmi- 
chael  and  Short,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1792,  in 
which  the  right  of  this  Government  to  dismember 
itself  and  to  cede  a  portion  of  its  territory  to 
another  Government  is  emphatically  denied. 

1  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  ad- 
verting more  particularly  to  document  which  have 
heretofore  been  alluded  to,  and  are  well  known  to 
the  Senate.  But,  sir,  I  ask,  for  what  purpose  do 
we  want  Mexico  to  cede  to  us  this  territory  ?  What 
great  national  interest  requires  the  cession?  Has 
Congress  ever  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  to  purchase  it,  or  obligating 
itself  in  any  manner  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory?  Has  Congress  declared 
any  great  public  object  to  exist  rendering  itneces- 
sary  or  proper  to  acquire  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory? No,  sir;  the  only  act  that  Congress  has  passed 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  prescribing,  as  acondition 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  that  the  State  be 
formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise 
with  other  Governments.  Did  Congress  at  that 
time  expect  an  enlargement  of  her  territory  ?  If  so, 
why  was  Texas  required  to  concede  the  right  to  this 
Government  to  settle  the  question  of  her  boundary 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico?  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  then  intended  to  assert 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  territory  extending  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  surely  they  would  not  have 
required  the  consent  of  Texas  to  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary.  No,  sir;  it  was  the  expectation  of 
Congress,  at  that  time,  that  this  question  might  be 
settled  by  taking  less  than  Texas  had  included  in 
her  claim,  by  constituting  what  is  called  the  "  stu- 
pendous desert"  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande  the  boundary;  and  therefore  it  was  required 
that  Texas  should  give  her  consent.  But  has  Con- 
gress in  any  manner  sanctioned  the  project  of  add- 
ing New  Mexico  and  California  to  the  States  of  this 
Union  ?  Is  Congress  prepared  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  the  purpose  o;  compelling  Mexico  to  cede  them? 
This,  sir,  is  a  question  which,  in  my  judgment, 
pertains  to  Congress,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  treaty- 
making  power,  to  decide,  and  not  to  the  Executive 
alone;  for  I  hold  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot,  for  any  purpose,  add  territory  from  a 
foreign  nation,  unless  it  be  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  great  national  purpose,  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  as  one  for  which  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide.  If  it  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  or  for  the  protection 
of  any  great  national  interest  for  which  Congress 
is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  legislate,  that 
foreign  territory  should  be  annexed,  it  is  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  such  necessity  exists  before 
the  Executive  can  be  justified  in  treating  for  its 
acquisition.  But  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  new 
States  into  the  Union,  or  of  extending  our  free 
institutions  to  a  foreign  population,  the  acquisition 
of  territory  is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. 
If  the  pov.er  exists  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  power  which  must  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  either  as  specifically  granted  or  as 
essential  or  proper  to  carry  into  efi'ect  other  powers 
which  are  granted.  It  may  be  essential  to  the 
security  of  a  nation  that  a  lawless  and  dangerous 
neighbor  should  not  only  be  punished,  but  deprived  j 
of  his  point  of  attack.  It  may  be  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  nation — to  prevent  its  dismember- 1 


ment — that  additional  territory  should  be  acquired 
by  peaceful  negotiation,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  immense  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  West  had  no  outlet  for  their 
commerce.  The  inhabitants  were  discontented  and 
restless,  and  it  was  evident  they  could  be  retained 
in  the  Union  only  by  the  acquisition  of  the  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi.  That  right  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Jefferson  availed  himself  of  a  fortunate  opportunity 
to  acquire  it,  though  he  did  not  regard  the  purchase 
as  justified  by  any  power  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  ratified 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  American  people. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  was  justified  on  a 
similar  principle,  and  Texas  was  received  into  the 
Union  by  an  act  of  Congress,  on  the  pretence — 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
now  to  inquire — that  it  was  essentia!  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  national  interest. 

But  for  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  Union  no  such  necessity  exists. 
Their  territories  are  comparatively  of  little  value, 
and  their  acquisition  is  connected  with  no  great 
public  interest.  New  Mexico  has  been  settled 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  soil,  except 
on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
barren  and  unproductive.  Her  population  is  of 
the  most  degraded  character,  and  is  believed  to 
have  attained  the  maximum  which  the  country 
can  support.  Its  population  have  no  bond  of  sym- 
pathy to  unite  them  with  our  own,  and  are  totally 
unfitted  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  aiding 
in  the  Government  of  this  Union,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Every  acre  of  land  within  the  limits 
of  New  Mexico  capable  of  being  applied,  by  irri- 
gation, to  agricultural  purposes,  is  already  occu- 
pied. The  climate  is  such  as  to  prevent  those 
modes  of  cultivation  which  are  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  our  people.  The  country  is  fit  only  for 
the  residence  of  a  Mexican  or  Indian  population, 
such  as  has  occupied  it  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  California,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  all  who  have  explored  that  region 
agree  that  the  territory  is  worthless.  "  Its  interior 
(says  Colonel  Fremont)  is  little  known.  It  is 
called  a  desert,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  sterility 
may  be  said  to  be  its  prominent  characteristic.  It 
is  peopled  but  miserably  and  sparsely.  Humanity 
is  there  in  its  lowest  form;  the  rabbit  is  the  largest 
animal  known  in  this  desert,  the  wild  sage  tree 
their  only  wood.  In  extent  it  is  said  that  it  cannot 
be  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  each 
direction."  Now,  I  ask,  if  we  could  compel  Mex- 
ico to  sell,  or  cede  to  us  without  buying,  those 
territories,  for  what  national  purpose  do  we  want 
them?  Have  we  not  an  immense  quantity  of  fer- 
tile land  which  has  been  for  years  in  the  market? 
The  rich  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri and  other  tributary  streams  are  yet  to  a  great 
extent  unoccupied,  and  will  be  for  years  and  year.s 
to  come.  Why  do  we  want  to  purchase  those 
immense  wastes  and  add  them  to  our  already  ex- 
tended territories?  Sir,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
this  Government  would  not  in  fifty  years  be  able 
to  realize  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  any  land  that 
it  could  sell  in  those  territories.  San  Francisco 
may  indeed  be  valuable  for  purposes  connected 
with  commerce,  but  that  place  could  be  much  more 
advantageously  acquired  by  pacific  negotiation. 
But  in  what,  I  ask,  does  the  acquisition  of  these 
territories  by  purchase  difl^er  from  acquisition  by 
conquest?  Suppose  them  to  be  valuable,  and  that 
we  were  about  to  pay  for  them  more  than  they 
were  worth:  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  we  learn 
from  their  public  documents,  have  manifested  very 
great  reluctance  to  ceding  any  portion  of  those  ter- 
ritories. They  urged  that  the  population  of  New- 
Mexico  was  loyal  to  their  Government,  and  that 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  principles  upon  which 
their  confederacy  was  based,  and  with  the  dictates 
of  common  justice  to  that  people,  to  cede  them  with 
their  territory  to  the  United  States.  How  can  this 
doctrine  be  gainsayed  by  us?  She  is  a  sister  Re- 
public, constituted  on  the  same  principles  as  our 
own.  How  does  a  cession,  forced  from  Mexico 
for  a  price,  with  the  presence  of  our  armies  in  her 
midst,  differ  in  any  respect  from  conquest? 

I  am,  then,  opposed' to  sending  this  additional 
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force  to  Mexico,  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  only 
purpose  for  whicli,  in  my  judg;merit,  such  a  force 
can  be  required.  I  hold  a  war  of  con(]uesl,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  dominion  over  another  peo- 
ple, to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
our  Government  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded.  But,  sir,  if  I  could  resort  to  it  in  any 
case,  I  would  scorn  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  a 
■  feeble  enemy  like  Mexico.  How  much  more  hon- 
orable would  it  be  for  tiiis  great  nation  to  lift  up 
our  sister  Republic,  now  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the 
power  of  our  arms,  and  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity 
and  generosity  to  say  to  her,  we  will  ask  you  for 
nothing  but  justice.  Totheexientof  the  just  claims 
of  our  ciiizen.s  we  desire  reparation  and  indemnity; 
but  we  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  in 
which  the  fortune  of  war  has  placed  us,  to  extort 
a  bargain  or  assert  a  claim  to  which,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  own  constitution  and  ours,  you  have 
no  power  to  yield.  But,  sir,  so  far  from  it  being 
a  desirable  object  to  acquire  these  territories,  to  be 
incorporated  as  Slates  into  our  Union,  if  it  were 
left  to  me  to  decide  upon  the  acquisition,  I  would 
pay  millions  to  get  rid  of  them,  rather  than  pay  a 
dollar  for  their  possession.  Not  only  will  the  ac- 
quisition be  injurious  to  us  by  bringing  new  States 
into  the  Union,  with  a  population  utterly  unfitted 
to  the  exercise  of  power  in  our  Government,  but 
it  will  necessarily  introduce  causes  of  domestic  dis- 
t]uiet  and  disunion,  which  will  agitate  this  country 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  free  States, 
sir,  will  never  consent  to  any  further  extension  of 
the  inequality  of  slave  representation.  The  ques- 
tion of  freedom  or  slavery  in  these  territories  must, 
therefore,  speedily  come  up  to  be  discussed  and 
settled  as  a  great  political  question — a  question  of 
power  arising  out  of  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  the  most  exciting  and  agitating  char- 
acter. 

What  great  national  interest  requires  this  vast 
accession  to  our  territories  ?  Have  we  not  already 
so  increased  our  domain  that  the  old  thirteen  States 
have  become  almost  insignificant  in  their  dimen- 
sions in  comparison  with  its  vast  extent?  Why 
should  we  then  compel  a  foreign  people  to  dissever 
the  ties  of  allegiance  which  bind  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  their  choice,  to  associate  them  with  one 
that  is  alien  to  all  the  sympathies  and  habits  of 
their  race  ?  Sir,  there  is  no  principle  of  public  pol- 
icy or  of  justice  that  requires  it,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ex- 
pense that  such  an  acquisition  of  territory  will  ne- 
cessarily entail  upon  us.  Many  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians  now  roam  over  the  vast  regions 
between  the  western  border  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Pacifi*.  Their  predatory  habits  have  led  them 
into  almost  continual  conflict  with  the  neighboring 
Mexican  population.  These  it  would  become  at 
once  our  duty  to  restrain  or  subdue.  An  additicm 
to  our  standing  army  of  at  least  five  thousand  men, 
at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  would 
immediately  become  necessary.  And  who  can  fail 
to  see,  that  with  a  standing  army  kept  up  for  such 
a  purpose,  amidst  a  restless  border  population,  we 
should  soon  become  involved  in  other  controver- 
sies with  the  neighboring  Mexican  population,  lead- 
ing to  other  wars  of  acquisition  and  conquest? 

"How  will  justice  be  administered  to  our  people 
when  these  large  additions  are  made  to  our  terri- 
tory? The  Constitution  has  provided  but  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  court  is  now  unable  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  its  numerous  suitors  short  of 
two  or  three  years  from  the  time  when  tiieir  suits 
are  entered  on  its  docket.  New  systems  of  laws 
•will  have  to  be  learned  and  administered  by  our 
judges,  and  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  that 
court,  however  incessantly  it  may  be  occupied,  to 
fulfill  the  great  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  which  it  was  one  of  its  highest  purposes  to 
secure,  of  the  speedy  administration  of  justice  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  the  capacity 
of  a  government  to  administer  justice  to  the  people 
in  its  court  of  dernier  resort  furnishes  a  natural 
limit  to  its  territory.  Ours  has  already  passed  that 
limit. 

If  we  compel  Mexico  to  cede  to  us  the  portions 
of  her  territories  which  the  President  now  desires, 
•where,  I  ask,  are  we  to  stop?  To  what  new  wars 
■will  the  desire  for  foreign  conquest  lead  us  next? 
To  what  new  acquisitions  will  the  attention  of  our 
people  be  directed  ?    To  Canada,  to  Cuba,  or  to  the 


conquest  of  other  States  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
bringing  with  them  fresh  causes  of  domestic  dis- 
quiet and  disunion? 

If  the  lust  of  dominion  is  to  go  on  unchecked, 
and  conquest  is  to  be  hereafter  deemed  a  legitimate 
mode  of  acquisition — if  this  principle,  asserted  in 
a  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  established  American  doctrine, 
with  the  sanction  of  statesmen  who  have  hitherto 
denounced  it  as  destructive  to  our  institutions,  no 
power  will  hereafter  exist  in  the  Government  to 
restrain  the  cupidity  of  our  citizens.  New  wars 
will  be  stimulated,  and  while  the  old  States  of  the 
Union  will  be  shorn  of  the  influence  they  once 
possessed  in  the  Government  established  by  our 
fathers  "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,"  we  shall  go  on,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  representatives  of  a  people  who 
never  drank  at  the  fountains  of  the  Revolution, 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  our  "  manifest  des- 
tiny" is  fulfilled.  What  that  destiny  will  be  it  re- 
quires no  prophet  to  foretell. 

In  whatever  view  I  have  been  able  to  consider 
this  question,  I  can  perceive  nothing  to  commend 
to  my  judgment  the  pclicy  of  sending  an  additional 
army  into  Mexico  to  compel  thatconquered  Repub- 
lic to  cede  to  us  the  territory  which  the  President 
requires. 

But,  sir,  if  such  an  object  was  desirable,  have  we 
not  now  in  Mexico  an  army  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment, under  its  present  organization,  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men?  Have  we  not  officers  enough,  without 
employment,  now  traversing  the  country  at  their 
leisure,  to  perform  the  duty  of  enlistment?  Have 
we  not  regiments  enough  already  formed,  to  which 
volunteers  who  desire  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
country  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  may  attach  them- 
selves? What  need,  then,  of  passing  the  present 
bill  for  the  creation  of  additional  regiments?  Sir, 
I  can  see  no  other  object  to  be  gained  by  it  but  the 
distribution  of  an  immense  amount  of  Executive 
patronage,  to  which  I  am  utterly  opposed.  It 
already  endangers  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  LEWIS  CASS, 

OF  MICHIGAN, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Fridmj,  March  17,  1848. 

Mr.  CASS  said: 

Mr.  President:  Before  I  proceed  to  the  more 
serious  part  of  my  undertaking,  I  beg  to  make  a 
few  remarks  somewhat  personal  to  myself.  And 
I-am  induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  an  allusion 
made  the  other  day  by  my  friend  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  Clayton,]  (for  I  am  sure  he  will  permit  me  to 
call  him  such,)  and  which,  I  frankly  confess,  I  did 
not  take  in  very  good  part.  The  Senator  said  I 
was,  or  had  constituted  myself,  the  champion  of  the 
Administration,  and  that  I  had  blown  a  trumpet 
and  uttered  a  note  of  defiance — that  I  had  thrown 
down  a  glove,  which  he,  in  the  spirit,  I  presume  of 
chivalry,  had  taker,  up.  Now,  sir,  all  this  is  in- 
correct. I  gave  no  challenge;  I  assumed  no  cham- 
pionship; I  uttered  no  note  of  defiance.  The  very 
thing,  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  supposes 
I  did,  was  the  very  thing  I  feel  I  could  not  have 
had  the  folly  to  do.  I  said,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  army  bill,  that  in  presenting  it,  I  should  uot 
touch  any  of  (he  disputed  points  which  divide  our 
two  great  political  parties,  but  I  thought,  from 
appearances,  which  could  not  be  misapprehended, 
that  these  would  be  introduced  by  others.  I  said 
further,  that  the  discusson  of  the  great  topics  of 
the  day,  respecting  the  war,  could  not  be  avoided, 
though  I  had  hoped  they  would  be  postponed  till 
this  necessary  bill  was  passed;  but  that  at  any 
rate,  however  severe  might  be  the  attack,  I  trusted 
it  would  be  as  earnestly  met,  and  easily  repelled. 
This  is  the  substance  of  my  remarks,  sir,  and  I 
must  say  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware, 
that  he  has  not  a  little  surprised  me  by  deducing 
from  them  the  conclusion,  that  I  had  constituted 
myself  the  champion  of  the  Administration,  and 
that  I  had  brought  on  a  controversy  by  the  very 
terms,  with  which  1  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 
Why,  sir,  I  knew  all  this  would  come,  and  so  did 
every  member  of  the  Senate.  I  knew  that  the 
course  of  the  Administration  would  be  severely 


assailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  my 
conviction  was  not  the  less  certain,  that  it  would  be 
promptly  met  on  this  side  and  easily  repelled.  But 
1  trust  I  did  not  say,  certainly  I  did  not  think,  it 
would  be  repelled  by  me.  I  knew  that  task  was 
committed  to  better  hands  than  mine.  I  knew  there 
were  faithful  sentinels  on  this  side  of  the  Senate; 
able  and  experienced  statesmen;  prompt,  powerful, 
and  fearless  debaters,  who  have  passed  much  of 
their  lives  in  these  legislative  encounters,  and  who 
would  defend  with  energy,  and  I  believed  with 
success,  those  measures,  which  met  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  great  party,  to  v/hich  they  be- 
long. It  is  in  no  spirit  of  affected  humility,  that  I 
feel  I  have  no  right  to  assume  the  duties  of  men 
like  these.  My  life  has  not  been  passed  in  such 
scenes  as  this.  The  early  and  more  active  portion 
of  it  was  spent  amid  the  toils  and  privations  and 
exposures  of  a  new  country,  and  not  a  little  of  it 
upon  the  very  verge  of  civilization,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  where  duties  far  diflTerent  from  those  com- 
mitted to  us  here,  called  me  and  occupied  me.  A 
vote  of  the  Senate  has  placed  me,  contrary  to  my 
own  wishes,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  and  if,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
I  can  lend  any  aid  towards  what  I  consider  the  best 
interests  of  my  country  in  the  situation  in  which 
she  is  placed,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  without  making 
the  vain  attempt  attributed  to  me  by  the  'Senator 
from  Delaware.  So  much  for  my  championship. 
It  is  not  my  glove,  which  the  honorable  Senator 
has  picked  up,  but  his  own. 

There  is  one  subject  upon  which  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Delaware  challenges  us  all  to  mortal 
combat,  and  which  he  considers 

'  tliR  spring 


Of  woes  unnumbered  ;" 
and  that  is,  the  permission  for  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  to  Mexico.  I  shall  not  enter,  sir,  into  the 
serious  defence  of  this  measure.  I  leave  that  to 
the  President  himself;  and  I  think  he  placed  it 
upon  impregnable  ground  in  his  message  on  this 
subject.  If  not,  no  man  is  more  capable  of  show- 
ing the  failure  than  the  Senator  from  Delaware; 
and  as  he  has  not  done  it,  I  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  not  to  be  done.  But  I  beg  leave  to  make 
one  remark,  for  the  consolation  of  all  who  have 
made  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  such  a  peculiar 
subject  of  grief.  He  has  proved  himself  the  best 
Mexican  general  for  us,  who  could  have  been 
selected;  and  has  well  justified  the  anticipations  of 
the  President,  if  such  speculations  could  have  en- 
tered into  the  question  of  his  return.  Why,  sir, 
if  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
result  could  have  been  foreseen,  he  would  have 
been  unanimously  confirmed.  He  has  been  de- 
feated in  every  battle  he  fought,  lost  every  position 
he  attempted  to  hold, and  is  nowa  wanderer,  with- 
out power  or  influence,  having  seen  his  country 
overrun,  her  capital  taken,  her  armies  dispersed, 
her  government  a  fugitive,  and  a  large  portion  of 
her  population  subjected  to  our  dominion.  I  do 
not  believe  we  could  have  found  a  general  who 
would  have  lost  more  battles,  abandoned  more 
positions,  or  fled  with  more  ignominy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  in  the  discussion  of  yesterday, 
gave  his  opinions  upon  some  important  topics  con- 
nected with  this  bill.  The  questions,  presented  by 
him  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  were  urged 
with  all  that  closeness  ana  clearness  which  charac- 
terize his  intellectual  labors.  I  desire  to  express 
not  only  my  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  but,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  the  views  that  have  struck  me 
during  the  short  period  I  have  had  to  reflect  upon 
the  subject.  At  the  very  commencement,  1  feel  a 
difSculty,  which  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  know — 
and  who  does  not  know  ? — the  process,  at  once  com- 
pressed and  logical,  by  which  that  Senator  reaches 
his  deductions;  in  consequence  of  being  compelled 
to  rely  upon  my  memory,  and  not  having  been 
able  to  read  his  speech,  which  has  been  laid  upon 
our  table,  since  we  took  our  seats  in  this  Chamber 

"'However  I  may  have  misapprehended  him,  du- 
ring  the  progress  of  his  remarks,  I  did  not  misap- 
prehend hirn  at  their  commencement.  He  began 
by  asserting,  that  there  was  not  a  single  reason  m 
favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Certainly,  sir, 
this  assertion  is  far  too  broad.  We  may  differ  as 
to  the  weight  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  this 
measure,  but  to  pronounce,  almost  ex  cathedra,  that 
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that  there  is  no  argument  at  all,  which  would  jus- 
tify its  passage,  seems  to  be  rather  a  bad  augury 
for  fair  investigation. 

The  Senator  says  it  will  be  mischievous  here, 
because  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  alarm  the  money- 
interest.  Now,  sir,  I  have  no  invidious  compari- 
son to  make  among  the  various  occupations  of  our 
community — the  members  of  which,  while  labor- 
ing for  themselves,  are  contributing  also  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  not  my  habit.  I  would 
merely  remark,  tiiat  questions  affecting  the  honor 
and  interest  of  the  country,  in  her  communieation 
with  other  nations,  must  be  decided  upon  much 
higher  considerations,  than  the  effects  they  will 
produce  upon  the  stock  market,  and  upon  the  fluc- 
tuations, which  give  to  its  speculations  the  spirit, 
sometimes,  of  gambling,  rather  than  of  sober  cal- 
culation. But,  sir,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  his  anticipations.  If,  as  I  understand  him,  a 
peace  is  necessary  for  the  wholesome  operation  of 
the  moneyed  interests,  any  measures,  having  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  peace,  would  give  confidence  to 
those  who  control  it.  If,  sir,  an  overwhelming 
force  were  immediately  raised  and  despatched  to 
Mexico,  no  man  can  doubt  but  that  this  war  would 
be  immediately  terminated;  and  the  more  vigor- 
ous our  preparations — the  more  fixed  our  determina- 
tion to  prosecute  it  vigorously — the  more  convinced 
shall  we  be,  and  the  Mexican  people  also,  that 
peace  will  come,  and  come  speeddy.  So  far  from 
viewing  this  subject  as  the  Senator  does,  I  con- 
sider every  step  we  take  towards  vigorous  prepar- 
ations,- a  step  towards  peace;  and  I  believe  it  will 
strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  the  confidence  of  the 
moneyed  men,  and  aid,  instead  of  injuring,  the 
money  market.  If  we  go  on  with  a  series  of  timid, 
irresolute,  and  indecisive  measures,  we  may  pro- 
long this  war  till  doomsday.  If  we  strike  one 
vigorous  stroke,  we  may  terminate  it  without  de- 
lay. 

The  Senator  says,  also,  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  be  mischievous  in  Mexico,  because  it  will 
animate  some  of  the  parties,  into  which  that  un- 
happy country  is  divided,  to  increased  exertions 
against  us.  If  this  be  so,  it  presents  to  me  a  new 
chapter  in  human  nature.  When  our  country  is 
at  war,  or  apparently  approaching  it,  to  put  on  aR 
armor  and  an  attitude  befitting  the  occasion,  would 
be,  according  to  this  new  principle  of  national 
intercommunication,  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  as 
it  would  excite  the  enemy  to  more  vigorous  action. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  thus,  I  have  read  history, 
and  it  is  not  thus  that  public  disputes  are  brought 
to  satisfactory  termination.  If  in  peace  to  prepare 
for  war,  is  a  wise  sentiment — now  become  an  ax- 
iom— certainly  when  hostilities  have  actually  com- 
menced, and  two  Powers  are  contending  for  the 
mastery,  if  one  relaxes  it  preparations  for  fear  of 
animating  the  exertions  of  the  other,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  to  what  dishonor  such  a  course — 
whether  originating  in  pusillanimity  or  false  mag- 
nanimity— must  necessarily  lead. 

But,  sir,  are  there  no  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
now  pass  ?  There  are,  sir,  and  very  strong  ones 
too — so  decisive,  indeed,  that  even  the  powerful 
intellect  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  me,  that  there  is  one  substan- 
tial objection  to  the  measure. 

We  are  at  war  with  Mexico.  The  papei-s, 
indeed,  of  to-day,  tell  us  that  an  armistice  for  two 
months  has  been  concluded.  That  is  liable  to  be 
broken,  and  hostilities  resumed,  from  one  day  to 
another,  as  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  may  dictate.  And  a  proof  of  their  bad  faith, 
in  a  similar  arrangement  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
should  warn  us,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  these  stipulations;  and,  indeed,  the  very  de- 
spatch, which  brought  us  information  of  the  armis- 
tice, brought  us  also  information,  that  it  had  been 
broken.  And  happen  what  may,  in  the  mean  time, 
this  armistice,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  must  give 
way  to  hostilities,  unless  prolonged  by  mutual  con- 
sent, or  terminated  by  a  peace.  And  certainly  it 
will  not  be  prolonged  by  us,  unless  a  peace  is  to 
take  its  place. 

Now,  sir,  what  does  a  wise  precaution  require.' 
It  requires  us  to  strengthen  our  forces  in  Mexico, 
and  to  make  the  most  vigorous  preparation  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  renewed  exertion,  should 
our  efforts  to  procure  a  peace  prove  fruitless. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  and  the  Senate  knows, 
and  the  country  knows,  that  a  paper  has  arrived 


liere,  and  gone  back  to  Mexico,  with  the  hnprima- 
ur  of  this  body  upon  it,  modified,  indeed,  but  still 
•fixing  terms,  which  will  lead  to  peace  if  accepted 
by  the  Mexican  Government.  Now,  sir,  it  may 
be  accepted  there,  or  rejected,  no  man  can  tell 
which.  The  Government  is  unstable,  the  people 
intractable  and  turbulent,  and  the  country  split  into 
factions,  warring  against  one  another,  and  each  con- 
tending for  supremacy.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
what  is  our  duty?  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  be  prepared  for  contingencies,  and  to  recom- 
mence our  military  operations  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  as  soon  as  the  war  recommences,  if  that 
event  should  happen. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  very  preparation 
we  make  may  be  the  reason  for  rendering  its  em- 
ployment unnecessary.  If  the  Government  and 
people  of  Mexico  see,  by  the  measures  which  we 
have  taken  here,  that  there  is  an  absolute  deter- 
mination to  overrun  and  overcome  their  country, 
that  would  furnish  a  strong  motive  for  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  terms  of  peace.  As  our  relaxation 
would  encourage  them  to  resist,  so,  renewed  exer- 
tions on  our  part  would  show  them  the  futility  of 
resistance,  and  leave  them  no  hope,  but  in  doing  us 
justice.  So  much  for  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  force  it  contemplates  to 
raise  may  not  be  wanted.  In  that  event,  it  will 
not  be  organized,  and  no  injury  will  be  done.  It 
may  be  wanted,  and  in  that  event,  it  will  be  ready 
for  such  contingencies,  as  may  happen. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says,  that 
when  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  asked 
for  this  force,  he  did  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  more  vigorously,  and  that  to  vote  fsr 
this  bill  is  to  give  a  pledge,  that  this  should  be  done. 
This  may  be  so,  sir;  but  whether  so  or  not,  I  am 
ready  to  give  any  necessary  pledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  Senator  is  not  in  favor  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  even  should  we  fail  in  our 
efforts  to  obtain  a  peace.  What  are  his  views  upon 
this  subject,  sir.'  He  says,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  the  opinion  was  spreading 
everywhere,  that  the  whole  of  Mexico  should  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States;  but  that  since  that 
time,  a  change  has  been  going  on — the  result,  I 
suppose,  of  our  discussions — and  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  whole  Mexican  territory  is  no  longer 
desired.  For  my  part,  sir,  I  see  no  change  what- 
ever upon  this  subject.  I  believe  the  prevailing 
sentiment  is  now,  just  what  it  has  been  during  the 
whole  progress  of  these  hostilities.  The  Senator, 
in  his  remarks  upon  this  subject  some  two  or  three 
months  since,  when  asked  for  the  proof,  that  the 
acquisition  of  all  Mexico  was  desired  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  referred  to  one  or  two  demonstrations, 
that  had  taken  place  at  one  or  two  public  meetings, 
but  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  evidence,  as  in- 
deed there  was  none,  that  the  American  people  had 
determined  upon  this  great  experiment.  Tiie  sen- 
timent prevailed  then,  and  prevails  yet,  that  we 
may  be  compelled  to  make  it,  by  the  obstinate  in- 
justice of  the  Mexicans,  and  that,  if  we  cannot 
terminate  the  war  in  any  other  way,  we  must  ter- 
minate it  by  taking  possession  of  their  country, 
and  holding  it  subject  to  our  power,  and  with  some 
kind  of  a  government,  to  provide  for  its  internal 
security. 

Well,  sir,  this  state  of  things  may  come,  but  I 
hope  not.  But  it  will  not  be  preventeiby  speeches 
and  resolutions  in  this  body.  It  will  be  prevented 
by  much  higher  events.  For  myself,  my  opinion 
has  been  unchanged,  and  I  have  several  times 
expressed  it  in  this  Chamber.  I  think  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  whole  Mexican  territory  would  be 
a  serious  injury  to  our  Confederacy.  I  see  great 
inconvenience  in  the  measure,  and  many  sound 
practical  objections  to  it.  But  I  repeat  also  my 
previous  declaration,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  even  that  step  would  be  fatal  to 
us.  "My  confidence  in  the  progress  and  duration 
of  this  Government  is  unshaken  and  unshakable. 
Its  destiny,  under  God,  is  committed  to  the  people, 
and  nootherearthly  powercandestroyit.  However 
extensive  may  be  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  it  has 
in  it  a  .spirit  of  vitality,  growing  out  of  the  very 
principle  of  its  formation  and  objects — the  will  of 
all  for  the  good  of  all — which  will  enable  it  to  re- 
sist many  of  those  shocks  of  time  and  accident,  to 
which  other  governments  have  been  exposed,  and 
have  fallen  victims.     If  all  this  is  a  dream,  sir,  it 


I  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  a  dream  from  which  I 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  awakened. 
]  I  desire,  sir,  to  allude  to  a  remark  made  by  an 
I  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunter.] 
I  Some  lime  since  he  addressed  the  Senate  upon  this 
{  subject  in  a  speech,  replete  with  -able  views  and 
beautiful  illustrations.  It  was  one  of  those  efforts 
which,  while  they  do  honor  to  the  speaker,  reflect 
honor  upon  all  those  who  are  associated  with  him 
in  the  discharge  of  the  high  functions,  committed 
to  us.  While  I  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  he  gave 
me,  I  thank  him  also  for  his  favorable  notice  of  a 
little  word  I  used  upon  that  occasion.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  .said, 
that  the  absorption  of  all  Mexico  would  be  fatal  to 
us.  While  expressing  the  opinion  I  have  just  re- 
iterated, that  the  measure  would  be  injurious,  I 
repudiated  the  idea  that  it  would  be  fatal;  and  said, 
that  if  we  were  to  swallow  all  Mexico,  it  would  not 
kill  us.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  good  old  fashioned  phrase, 
but  the  Senator  from  Virginia  seemed  to  think  that 
it  required  some  protection,  and  threw  over  it  his 
critical  aegis  by  saying  it  should  hereafter  become 
classical.  I  thank  the  honorable  Senator  for  his 
kind  interference;  but  I  beg  to  assure  him,  that  the 
phrase  had  some  pretensions  to  be  a  standard  one, 
even  before  I  used  it,  and  he  sanctioned  it.  It  is 
at  least  as  old,  in  our  language,  as  the  time  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible.  How  much  more  aged,  I 
do  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  in  the  language,  whence 
our  Bible  was  translated,  it  is  at  least  thirty  centu- 
ries older.  '■*  Israel  is  sxoallowed  uf,'^  smA  one  of 
her  prof)hets  when  the  throne  of  David  was  over- 
turned, and  his  kingdom  annexed,  aye,  annexed, 
to  the  empire  of  Assyria.  "  Isi-ael  is  swallowed 
up."  Now,  sir,  I  may  congratulate  my.self  upon 
my  position.  Supported  by  the  Bible  and  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  may  defy  the 
shafts  of  criticism,  invulnerable  to  the  heel  behind 
such  bucklers  ! 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  instead  of  a 
vigorous  proseclition  of  the  war,  proposes  to  with- 
draw our  troops  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
Mexican  country,  and  to  establish  them  upon  a 
line,  which  shall  be  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
which  we  intend  to  hold.  This  proposition  has,  in 
substance,  been  twice  before  made  by  the  honora- 
ble Senator;  once  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  once  some  weeks  since  at  the  present.  He 
supported  his  views  then  and  now  with  that  force 
which  marks  his  reasoning.  But  while  he  inter- 
ested, he  did  not  convince  me.  There  never  was 
such  a  line,  there  never  will  be  such  a  one.  I  say 
it  with  all  deference,  but  with  a  perfect  conviction 
of  the  truth,  that  such  a  line  is  impossible.  That, 
which  the  Senator  proposes,  runs  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Passo  del  Norte,  probaily  about 
eight  hundred  miles;  and  thence,  with  a  deflection 
not  necessary  to  notice,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
is  a  little  less  than  an  equal  distance;  making  upon 
the  whole  route  probably  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
The  force  required  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  the  honorable  Senator  does  not  give;  but 
he  thinks  a  small  one  would  be  sufficient.  I  have 
conversed  with  one  of  our  ablest  g-enerals  upon 
this  subject,  and  he  considers  20,000  men  neces- 
sary to  the  defence  of  the  Rio  Grande  frontier. 

From  the  Passo  del  Norte  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  that 
one  regiment  and  a  few  small  vessels  of  war  would 
be  an  adequate  protection  against  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  What  effect  armed  vessels  can  have  in 
the  defence  of  a  line,  which  stretches  six  hundred 
miles  beyond  them,  as  I  do  not  comprehend,  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire.  Their  guns  would  probably 
command  the  beach,  off  which  they  might  anchor, 
if  they  anchored  near  enough.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  a  Mexican  guerilla  would  place  himself 
within  their  reach  in  order  to  cross  a  line  open  to 
him  in  all  directions.  As  to  the  regiment,  if  equally 
i  divided,  its  numbers  fit  for  duty  would  probably 
give  one  man  to  every  mile  of  distance  between 
the  Passo  and  the  Gulf;  certainly  not  more. 

In  his  annual  message,  the  President  has  pre- 
sented with  great  force  the  objections  to  this  prop- 
osition. I  shall  not  repeat  them,  for  they  must  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Senate.  They  seem 
to  me  to  prove,  beyond  question,  the  impolicy  of 
establishing  such  a  line,  and  the  impracticability  of 
holding  it.  With  no  natural  boundary;  with  no 
defensive  stations  ;  (for  how  many  could  a  few 
i  hundred  men  occupy  and  defend .')  with  a  bound- 
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iess  region  on  both  sides;  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  supplies  through  long,  difficult,  and  ex- 
posed routes;  and  with  the  ever-consuming  dis- 
orders of  the  climate — how  could-  such  a  line  be 
defended  with  such  a  force?  Our  troops  must  be 
in  detachments,  or  they  can  afford  no  protection; 
while  the  enemy  may  be  in  masses,  and  bring  their 
whole  force  to  operate  upon  a  part  of  ours.  If  we 
are  defeated,  we  are  destroyed;  for  we  have  no 
reinforcements  to  order  up,  nor  to  fall  back  on. 
Our  point  of  support  might  be  one  thousand  miles 
off.  If  the  enemy  are  defeated,  they  retire  beyond 
an  enchanted  line,  where  danger  cannot  come. 

But  after  all,  what  good  would  this  do,  even  if 
the  line  could  be  defended  ?  How  would  it  bring 
peace?  What  possible  motive  would  the  Mex- 
icans have  to  make  peace  in  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
They  have  it  at  all  times,  when  they  desire  it;  for 
the  line  is  a  Chinese  wall,  beyond  which  we  may 
look  indeed,  but  must  not  pass.  For  if  we  should 
pass  it,  we  should  that  moment  abandon  our  plan, 
confess  its  inefficiency,  and  commence  a  new  sys- 
tem of  operations  to  recover  the  ground  from  which 
we  had  retreated,  before  entering  upon  this  danger- 
ous experiment.  We  assume  our  Une.  We  take 
a  position  behind  it,  covering  the  country  we  in- 
tend to  hold.  It  is  a  sine  quanon;  and  we  will  not 
treat  with  Mexico,  till  she  relinquishes  all  right  to 
the  region  we  claim.  What,  then,  has  she  to  gain 
by  peace?  No  territory,  for  all  we  hold  we  keep; 
no  honor,  for  that  is  compromised  by  the  cession; 
no  exemption  from  the  evils  and  calamities  of  war, 
for  she  is  just  as  secure  behind  the  line,  while  the 
sfaMis  qxw  lasts,  as  she  would  be,  if  a  treaty  were 
signed,  sealed,  ratified,  and  promulgated.  If  she 
choose  to  sit  still,  there  is  peace;  if  she  choose  to 
attack  us,  she  attacks  us,  and,  if  successful,  fol- 
lows up  her  advantages,  till  she  strikes  a  decisive 
blow;  but  if  unsuccessful,  she  retires  behind  her 
barrier,  and  awaits  a  better  opportunity  to  renew 
her  efforts.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  inter- 
minable, for  anythiugl  see.  No  Government  could 
maintain  it.  No  public  sentiment  could  bear  it. 
Mexico  would  have  every  motive  to  continue  it, 
because  the  chances  of  the  future  might  give  her 
success,  and  restore  her  territory;  whereas  they 
could  do  her  no  injury,  and  in  the  mean  time  she 
would  not  put  the  seal  to  her  own  dishonor. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hunter]  pro- 
poses a  line  for  a  different  purpose — as  a  base  of 
military  operations.  His  line,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  would  run  considerably  south  of  the  one 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  natural  barriers  of  the 
country,  but  still  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  estimates  the  force 
necessary  to  occupy  and  defend  this  line  at  twenty 
thousand  men;  and  to  keep  that  number  in  actual 
service,  he  supposes  thirty  thousand  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Well,  sir,  this  is  a  large  force,  equal  to 
the  force  wc  now  have  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
I  have  made  some  inquiry  from  intelligent  persons 
who  have  returned  from  California,  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  country  which  these  two  lines  would 
traverse.  1  find  the  interior  of  it  is  very  little 
known,  but  it  is  certainly  a  broken,  barren  region, 
and  many  portions  of  it  destitute  of  water.  How 
troops  are  to  be  maintained  under  such  circum- 
stances, unless  at  an  enormous  expense,  I  do  not 
understand;  and  as  the  Senator  proposes  it,  not  as 
a  defensive  line,  but  as  a  base  of  operations,  when 
an  army  once  takes  its  positions  along  it,  what  is 
it  to  do?  A  base  of  operations  I  understand  to  be 
aline,  along  which  an  army  moves  with  some  defi- 
nite objects,  and  upon  which  it  establishes  its  de- 
pots of  supplies,  necessary  to  its  plan  of  operations. 
These  must  be  protected  and  secured,  and  a  com- 
munication thus  kept  up,  so  that  provisions  and 
ammunition  may  be  always  within  reach.  These 
lines  of  operation  are  bases,  whence  the  move- 
ments of  hostile  armies  are  made.  They  pene- 
trate into  the  country  which  is  invaded,  and  are 
not  lateral  lines,  like  the  one  proposed  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator,  which  would  run  some  hundreds 
of  miles  through  a  trackless  forest.  What  is  an 
army  to  do  stationed  along  such  a  line?  To  push 
its  operations  into  the  enemy's  country,  with  a 
view  to  assail  and  overrun  it?  We  have  got  a 
much  better  line  than  that  now,  and  a  much  shorter 
one,  too,  which  runs  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  whence  the  whole  republic  is  open  to  our 
military  efforts — a  line  supplied  with  vastly  more 


ease,  maintained  with  much  less  difficulty,  and  en- 
abling us  at  any  moment  to  strike  where  we  please. 
Now,  sir,  if  we  cannot  terminate  this  war  success- 
fully, by  maintaining  our  present  base  of  opera- 
tions, nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we  cannot 
terminate  it  by  adopting  the  line  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  A  line  like  that,  covering 
so  many  degrees  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  has 
never  been  known  in  military  operations  since  the 
wars  of  the  giants;  and  as  our  history  of  that  pe- 
riod is  rather  confused,  the  events  which  then 
passed  will  not  furnish  us  with  any  lessons,  that 
can  now  be  useful. 

As  to  the  defence  of  a  line  between  coterminous 
countries,  it  rests  upon  very  plain  principles.  If 
the  countries  are  at  war,  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
will  attempt  to  cross  it.  Neither  will  remain  be- 
hind their  line  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defend- 
ing it,  unless,  indeed,  one  of  them  is  so  weak  that 
offensive  measures  would  be  impracticable.  If  an 
irruption  is  made,  the  party  making  it  has  neces- 
sarily some  military  operations  in  view,  which,  if 
successful,  it  pursues,  but  if  unsuccessful,  it  aban- 
dons and  returns.  The  defence  of  the  line  itself, 
in  this  state  of  things,  becomes  a  secondary  object, 
yielding  to  ulterior  considerations,  involved  in  the 
plans  of  operations.  An  invading  force,  if  repelled, 
must  be  followed,  and  if  followed,  must  be  pur- 
sued to  its  places  of  refuge  or  the  battle-field,  where 
the  fate  of  arms  must  decide  the  contest.  Any  con- 
test between  nations,  involving  other  principles, 
would  be  irreconcilable  with  public  sentiment,  and 
incompatible  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  policy. 
No,  Mr.  President,  let  us  go  on  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way — I  will  not  say  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  because  the  term  would  be  inapplicable  and 
improper;  but  I  will  say  the  approved  old-fashion- 
ed way — and  wage  this  war  as  our  fathers  vi'aged 
war  before  us,  and  as  our  sons  will  probably  wage 
it  after  us,  if  driven  to  this  last  appeal  of  nations. 
Let  us  discard  these  untried  plans,  and  place  our 
faith  in  experience,  not  in  experiments.  Let  us 
push  our  operations,  firmly  as  need  be,  but  merci- 
fully as  may  be,  till  we  have  conquered  enough  of 
the  country  to  overcome  obstinate  injustice,  and 
thus  to  conquer  a  peace. 

But  a  principal  object  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  seems  to  be,  to  place  the  Administration 
in  the  wrong  in  the  measures  it  has  directed  to  be 
taken,  for  levying  contributions  for  the  support 
and  subsistence  of  our  army  in  Mexico.  To  do 
this,  he  has  commenced  with  what  I  consider  a 
fundamental  error,  that  when  we  enter  an  ene- 
my's country  in  war,  we  take  with  us  all  the  pow- 
ers of  our  own  Constitution.  If  it  is  meant  by 
this,  that  an  invading  army  has  a  right  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  fairly  derivable  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  relating  to  a  state  of  war,  the  proposition 
is  true,  but  entirely  useless  for  the  purpose  of  the 
honorable  Senator's  argument.  But  if  it  is  meant, 
that  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  accompany 
the  army  and  operate  upon  the  movements  of  our 
troops  in  a  hostile  country,  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  in  principle,  or  would  be  more  injurious 
in  practice.  The  slightest  reflection  will  satisfy 
any  one,  that  the  extension  of  our  constitutional 
guarantees  over  countries  occupied  by  our  armies 
would  be  utterly  subversive  of  all  the  rights  of 
war.  We  could  not  march  a  step  without  finding 
impediments,  that  could  not  be  overcome.  The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  : 

"That  Congress  sliall  have  power — 

"  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals, 
and  make  rules  and  regulations  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

"To  raise  and  support  armies. 

"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces." 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that —    ■ 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,"  &c. 

These  are  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
bearing  upon  the  war-making  power. 

In  the  whole  history  of  our  legislation  there  are 
but  two  provisions  respecting  the  conduct  of  our 
forces  in  foreign  countries,  and  these  are  coeval 
with  the  Government,  having  been  first  passed  in 
1775,  and  again  in  1806,  and  forming  thus  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  military  code.  These  two  pro- 
visions are  in  articles  fifty-one  and  fifty-five  of  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war.  The  former  declares 
that — 
"  No  officer  or  soldier  shall  do  violence  to  any  person,  who 


brings  provisions  or  other  necessaries  to  the  camp,  garrison, 
or  quarters  of  the  forces  of  the  Unired  States,  employed  in 
any  parts  outof  the  said  States,  under  pain  of  deatli,or  such 
other  punis^hmeiit  as  a  court-martial  may  direct." 

The  latter  declares  that — 

"  Wlioevcr,  belonging  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
employed  in  foreign  parts,  shall  force  a  safeguard,  shall  suf- 
fer death." 

Here  is  our  whole  written  legislation,  constitu- 
tional or  congressional,  upon  this  subject. 

Now,  sir,  like  other  nations,  we  are  liable  to 
war;  and  when  engaged  in  it,  we  are  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  which  that  condition  brings  with  it. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  those  rights  are  in  the  small- 
est tittle  diminished,  because  we  choose  that  our 
Chief  Magistrate  should  wear  a  hat  and  not  a 
crown,  to  follow  out  an  allusion  made  this  evening 
by  a  distinguished  Senator.  Our  army,  in  the 
prosecution  of  war,  enters  a  hostile  country.  What 
may  it  do  there?  Originally,  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  the  right  of  conquest  included  an  unlim- 
ited right  to  seize  and  dispose  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  all  the  people  subjugated  by  its  arms — 
Hear  the  earliest  Jewish  historian  : 

'•'  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  men  and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones ;  of  every 
city,  we  left  none  to  remain." 

"  Only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey  unto  ourselves,  and 
despoiled  the  cities,  which  we  look." 

In  the  progress  of  time,  however,  better  senti- 
ments prevailed,  and  humanity  endeavored  to  check, 
if  not  the  progress  of  conquering  armies,  atleast  the 
evils  that  followed  in  their  train,  by  laying  down 
rules  for  assuaging  the  calamities  of  war.  These 
conventional  rules,  established  by  the  general  con- 
currence of  civilized  nations,  new  constitute  that 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject. To  be  sure,  they  are  liable  to  be  violated, 
and  when  not  violated,  to  be  narrowed  in  their 
operations  by  controlling  circumstances;  but  their 
general  obligation  no  one  of  the  present  family  of 
nations  calls  in  question. 

I  repeat,  what  may  our  army  do  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try? It  may  do  anything  proper  to  promote  the 
objects  it  has  in  view,  which  is  not  prohibited  by 
its  own  Government,  or  by  the  laws  of  nations.  It 
goes  forth  to  battle  and  to  conquest.  Its  effort  is 
to  subdue  the  enemy  by  all  the  aggressive  means 
it  can  exercise.  To  injure  him,  when,  how,  and 
where  it  can,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  I  have 
laid  down,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  accept  the' 
terms  of  peace  prescribed  by  its  Government. 

But  in  the  practical  exertion  of  these  powers  we 
are  met,  in  limine,  by  a  suggestion  of  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,] 
that  it  is  the  conqueror  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
that  this  conqueror  is  the  sovereign,  and  the  sov- 
ereign in  the  United  States  is  the  people,  who  alone 
can  exercise  these  high  attributes,  or  at  any  rate 
some  of  them.  It  rpay  be  remarked,  however,  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  conqueror,  as  such,  but 
to  the  enemy;  wjiether  an  invading  army  is  ad- 
vancing or  retreating,  victorious  or  defeated,  its 
rights  are  still  the  same,  and  belong  to  it  as  long 
as  the  last  band  composing  it  remains  in  arms  upon 
hostile  territory.  But  let  that  pass.  The  Senator 
also  says,  that  the  people  in  this  country  are  the 
sovereign.  I  shall  take  no  issue  with  him  upon 
that  proposition;  I  concede  it  in  the  fullest  extent. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  we  learn  after  leaving 
the  cradle;  it  is  as  broad  in  its  operation  as  this 
broad  land,  and  the  sentiment  itself  is  probably 
one  of  the  last  we  abandon  in  life.  But,  sir,  what 
then  ?  The  Senator  will  not  require  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  all  their 
rights,  either  of  peace  or  war,  in  person.  This  is 
done,  and  must  be  done,  by  their  agents,  civil  and 
military,  who  are  responsible  to  them  and  con- 
trolled by  the  laws  they  choose  to  establish.  And 
if  our  sovereign  may  not  exercise  all  the  just  now- 
ers  of  war  by  our  military  officers,  which  a  Euro- 
pean sovereign  m.iy  exercise,  in  person  or."V 
proxy,  it  follows  that  countries  with  inonarchical 
forms  of  government  have  important  rights  of  m- 
dependence,  which  do  not  belong  to  us.  I  dissent, 
lolo  ccelo,  from  any  such  doctrine,  and  from  any 
principles  necessarily  leading  to  it.  We  stand  on 
the  broad  platform  of  national  equality,  and  will 
not  yield  the  smallest  particle  of  our  rights  to  for- 
eign pretensions,  royal  or  imperial. 

Well  sir  our  army  commences  its  operations. 
It  may 'overrun  the  whole  hostile  country,  doing 
all  those  deeds  of  distress  and  death  which  it  mij§t 
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do,  to  a  great  extent,  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
its  destination.     Whence  does  it  derive  the  ri]^ht 
to  do  all  this,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina?      Not   from   the  Constitution   and    the 
laws,  except  from  the  general  powers  I  have  quoted 
relating  to  war;  for  there  is  not  a  single  specific 
grant  in  our  whole  code,  looking  even  to  such  a 
state  of  things.     Let  him,  or  any  one  else,  put  his 
finger  upon  that  clause  of  our  statute  book,  which 
authorizes  an  American  soldier  to  kill  a  Mexican,  ; 
to  burn  a  house,  or  to  seize  and   hold  a  city,  or  to 
do  the  thousand  and  one  acts  of  violence,  which  go 
to   make  up  the  condition  of  war.     Well,  then, 
even  without  specific  powers  front  our  sovereign, 
our  army  may  do  these  deeds,  simply  because  a 
war  exists,  and  they  are  its  proper  incidents.    No 
other  grant  is  necessary.     Our  sovereign  says  to 
our  armed   citizens,  I   am  at  war;  go  forth   and 
maintain  tlie  honor  and  interest  of  your  country, 
yow,  having  shown  what  an  army  does  and  may 
do,  I  may  call  upon  the  honorable  Senator  to  show 
what  it  may  not  do,  within  the  limitations  I  have 
laid  down.     He  will  acknowledge  it  may  kill  a 
Mexican,  not  because  it  is  expressly  authorized  to 
do  so  by  law,  but  because  that  act  is  proper  in  its 
operations,  and  is  allowed  by  the  general  laws  of 
warfare.     The  right  to  levy  supplies,  whether  of 
money,  of  provisions,  of  forage,  of  clothing,  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  of  other  objects  not 
necessary  to  be  enumerated,  belongs  to  the  state 
of  war.     No  one  will  deny  that  fact.     It  accom- 
nied  the  first  and  the  last  army,  that  ever  entered  . 
the  battle-field,  and  will  accompany  every  one,  that 
may  hereafter  follow  in  the  same  career.     In  Eu-  ' 
rope  it  has  been  common,  in  later  years  to  subsist 
and  support  armies  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
there  have  been  cases,  and,  I  believe,  not  a  few  of 
them,  where  they  have  sent  home  to  the  national 
treasury  large  sums  collected  during  their  progress. 
The  Allies,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  levied  \ 
upon  France  a  contribution  of  1,500,000,000  of 
francs.     Whenever  a   European  army  enters  an  i 
enemy's  country,  it  calls  upon  the  municipal  au-  ; 
thorities  of  each  city  and  town  to  contribute  such  ; 
supplies  in  kind  and  such  amount  of  money,  as  it 
chooses  to  demand,  under  the  penalty  of  military 
execution.     That  threat,  I  believe,  has  ne\'er  yet  . 
failed.     No  one  calls  in  question  the  right  of  our  j 
troops  to  take  supplies  in  kind  as  an  incident  to  i 
war.      Let  those  who   maintain   the  distinction,  i 
either  in  principle  or  practice,  between  supplies  in 
kind  and  in  cash,  show  it,  and  show  where  is  the  i 
power  to  demand  the  one,  and  not  the  other. 

Why,  sir,  the  error  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  conceive  to  be  this:  He  seems  to  ihink, 
that  an  express  grant  of  power  from  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  some 
of  the  rights  of  war.  If  to  some,  they  are  to  all; 
for  the  most  acute  mind  can  draw  no  line  between 
them — I  mean  between  those  usually  exercised  in 
legitimate  warfare.  As  to  the  pawer  of  the  sover- 
eign to  restrain  the  use  of  these  means  of  carrying 
on  war,  or  to  prohibit  them  entirely,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Congress,  the  legislative  agents  of  our 
sovereign,  may  at  any  time  establish  an  entire  code 
for  the  conduct  of  our  armies  in  hostile  countries, 
and  may  restrict  their  powers  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.  The  question,  however,  is  not  what 
Congress  may  do,  but  what  it  has  done.  It  has 
yet  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  our  troops  are 
ftee  to  act  as  the  good  of  the  country  may  require, 
and  as  the  incidents  belonging:  to  a  state  of  war 
fairly  permit.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  is  of 
course  vested  in  the  commanding  officer,  unless 
directed  or  restrained  by  superior  authority  at 
home.  The  President  is  the  constitutional  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  whether  present  or  absent, 
may  direct  the  operations  of  our  armies  and  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  conduct  they  shall  adopt.  He 
has  done  so  in  the  present  case' 

I  see  no  difference,  sir,  in  the  application  of  the 
general  principle  arising  out  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  contribution  is  enforced;  whether  it  is  levied  by  the 
agency  of  our  own  officers  or  of  Mexican  officers, 
the  power  is  the  same,  and  whether  upon  muni- 
cipal authorities,  upon  classes,  or  upon  individu- 
als. The  fairer  and  the  more  equal  is  the  mode, 
the  less  is  the  injury  and  the  greater  the  satisfac- 
tion. And  an  American  army,  of  all  other  armies, 
should  seek  to  attain  its  object  with  the  least  dis- 
tress. The  contribution  is  an  assessment,  and  all 
must  pay  it,  who  2u-e  subject  to  the  rules  of  war. 


And  it  is  the  nature  and  not  the  name  of  the  thing, 
which  determines  its  true  quality.  Call  it  as  you 
please,  tax,  duty,  impost,  supply,  contribution,  or 
what  not,  it  is  a  forcible  demand  of  private  means, 
made  by  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country,  of  such 
a  nature  and  amount  as  the  commander  of  the 
army  may  direct,  rendered  more  acceptable  in  the 
present  instance  by  being  levied  and  collected  in 
conformity  with  the  Mexican  laws,  and  thus  ac- 
commodating itself  as  far  as  possible  to  Mexican 
usa<i;es.  There  never  was  a  better  form  of  con- 
triliiition,  than  that  which  we  have  adopted — one 
more  equal  in  its  operation,  or  less  oppressive  in  ; 
its  administration. 

[The  following  authorities  in  support  and^illus- 
tratioii  of  these  positions  on  the  subject  of  contribu- 
tion in  an  enemy's  country,  are  here  introduced, 
because  the  doctrine  itself  is  called  in  question,  as 
one  not  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  nations,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  nations,  to  the  extent  here 
advanced,  and  to  that  authorized  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico.  A  distinction  has  also  been  taken 
between  contributions  and  taxes,  and  the  power  to 
levy  one  and  not  the  other,  which  is  here  shown 
to  be  without  foundation: 

Contribution — in  military  liistor}',  is  an  imposition  or  tax 
paid  liy  countries  who  bt;ar  llie  scourge  of  war,  to  si;cure 
liiemselves  Irom  being  plundered  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  enoniy,  &c. — James's  Military  I}icliont.Ty. 

Contiit'iUion — in  military  history,  is  an  imposition  or  tax 
paid  by  countries  who  sutler  the  afflictions  nf  war.  lo  redeem 
themselves  from  being  plundered  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  enemy;  nr  when  a  belligerent  prince,  wanting  money, 
raises  il  by  contribution  on  tlie  enemy's  country,  and  is 
either  paid  in  provisions  or  in  money,  and  sometimes  in 
both. — Dunne's  MLitury  DiHionary. 

Conti ihution — 3,  in  a  mililary  sense,  impositions  paid  by  a 
fiontier  country,  to  secure  themselves  from  being  plundered  I 
by  the  enemy's  army  ;  or  impositions  upon  a  country  in  the  , 
pi)Wer  of  an  enemy,  which  are  levied  under  various  pre-  ■ 
tences,  and  for  various  purposes,  usually  for  the  support  of 
tlie  army. —  If'chster's  Dirtionary. 

tLnlribulion — 3.  That  which  is  paid  for  the  supi)ort  of  an 
army  lung  in  a  country. 

"The  people  Hwixt  Philinpi  and  this  ground. 

Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  atfeclion  ;  ' 

For  they  have  gnidg'd  us  contribution." — Shnispeare. 

Johnson's  Folio  Dictionary. 

Vallel  says,  that  "  whoever  carries  on  a  just  war,  has  a 
'  right  to  make  the  enemy's  country  contribute  to  the  sup- 
'  port  of  his  anny,  and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges  of 
'  the  war." 

Whcntorx  also  recognizes  the  same  doctrine,  and  says: 
"  The  private  property  oii  land  is  also  exempt  from  confisca- 
'  tion,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  become  booty  in 
'  special  cases,  when  taken  from  en>'mies  in  the  tield,  and 
<  of  mil'Liry  contributions  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a 
'  hostile  territory."] 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  objection  to  this.'  I  un- 
derstand there  are  two  reasons  urged  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  against  the  course  of  the 
Administration  on  this  subject.  The  first  coneti- 
tutional,and  the  second  political.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  if  1  comprehend  the  train  of  reasoning 
pursued  by  the  Senator,  he  considei-s  the  contribu- 
tions required  by  our  army  in  Mexico  as  taxes, 
and  their  collection  as  an  exercise  of  the  ta.x-levy- 
ing  power  conferred  only  upon  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  I  cannot,  sir,  for  myself,  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
is  confined  to  the  United  Stales.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  if  the  guarantees  of  that  instntment  ac- 
company our  armies,  we  may  just  as  well  aban- 
don all  attempts  to  carry  on  offensive  operations 
abroad,  as  our  armies  could  not  march  a  foot,  with- 
out finding  themselves  surrounded  with  insuper- 
able obstacles.  Congress  may  undoubtedly  pre- 
scribe the  mode,  in  which  forced  impositions  shall 
be  collected  in  an  enemy's  country.  But  it  may 
do  that,  not  under  the  tax-levying  power,  but  un- 
der the  war-declaring,  and  thence  war-regulating 
power.  It  may  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and 
when  it  regulates  or  prohibits  it,  its  decision  be- 
comes the  law  of  our  armies,  for  a  strict  observance 
of  which,  every  one,  within  his  proper  sphere,  is 
responsible;  but  until  Congress  does  interfere,  the 
right  and  its  exercise  depend  on  the  principles  I 
have  stated,  and  not  upon  analogies,  verbal  or 
substantial,  applicable  only  to  a  different  state  of 
things.  I  cannot  but  remark,  however,  sir,  that 
if  any  one,  who  has  doubts  upon  this  question,  will 
run  his  eye  over  the  Constitution,  he  will  see  at  a 
glance,  that  its  powers  and  protections  are  intended, 
not  for  a  foreign  counti-y,  but  for  our  own.  That 
would  be  a  strange  construction  indeed  which 
would  give  to  the  Mexicans  the  right  "  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  persons,  houses,"  &c.,  "  to  a  speedy 
and  public  irtal  by  an  impartial  jury,"  &c.,  and  to 


all  the  other  political  blessings,  which  make  our 
Government  what  it  is.  And  who  shall  divide  the 
Constitution,  and  tell  us  what  portion  operates 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.'  That  the  whole  of  it 
does  not  follow  our  armies  is  clearly  shown  from 
the  consequences,  which  would  flow  from  such  a 
construction.  There  is  but  one  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  I  use  that  \vord  di?iculty  in 
deference  to  the  opinions  advanced  by  sentlenien 
of  the  most  powerful  intellect,  and  not  because  I 
feel  the  slitchtest  doubt  myself;  and  that  solution 
is  to  confine  the  Constitution  to  our  own  coun- 
try, except  where  its  provisions  obviously  extend 
abroad;  and  this  brings  usagain  to  the  war-making 
power,  which  would  enable  Congress  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  to  provide  at  its  discretion 
for  the  government  of  coimtries  held  by  our  armies.  . 
The  political  objection,  urged  by  the  honorable 
Senator  against  the  exercise  of  this  power,  is  found- 
ed in  the  dangers,  which  might  result  from  it.  Well, 
sir,  there  is  danger  in  such  a  power.  There  is 
danger  in  all  war  powers.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, in  a  speech  last  session,  which  few  will  ever 
forget,  who  heard  it,  depicted  with  his  peculiar  force 
the  danger  of  triumphant  getierals  returning  with 
conquering  armies;  even  his  graphic  description 
did  not  appal  me,  for  our  generals  and  our  armies 
are  but  constituent  portions  of  our  people,  and  I 
trust  for  many  a  generation  will  mingle  with  the 
mighty  mass  of  American  freemen,  wiThout  delay, 
and  without  reluctance,  as  soon  as  their  military 
duties  are  terminated.  But  there  are  greater  dan- 
gers than  these,  and  first  among  them  is  the  loss 
of  national  honor.  Discard  your  military  means, 
because  the  plains  of  liberty  are  filled  with  the 
crumbling  monuments  of  republics,  overthrown  by 
a  disloyal  soldiery,  and  where  would  be  your  own 
safety  in  these  days  of  national  ambition  and  ag- 
grandizement .- 

From  my  own  views  of  our  institutions,  and 
j  from  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  character 
!  of  the  American  people — formed  during  an  active 
life,  passed  under  circumstances,  which  brought 
me  into  contact  with  men  of  all  opinions  and  pur- 
suits— I  consider  the  destruction  of  this  Govern- 
ment by  military  usurpation  as  one  of  the  very  last 
evils  which  threatens  us;  to  be  apprehended  only 
when  our  necks  are  prepared  for  the  yoke,  and 
when  it  will  matter  little,  who  puts  it  on. 

The  President  may  abuse  his  power,  says  the 
Senator.  Certainly  he  may,  and  so  he  may  abuse 
any  power;  but  powers  must  be  granted,  though 
they  may  be  abused.  If  any  one  fears  that  result 
now,  let  him  prepare  a  legislative  remedy  to  pre- 
vent it.  As  that  is  not  my  case,  I  shall  not  volun- 
teer my  services  for  such  a  work;  but  I  am  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  look  into  the  whole  matter, 
and  to  hold  all  who  have  taken  part  in  it  to  a 
strict  accountability.  The  President  desires  noth- 
ing else,  nor  his  political  friends  for  him;  and  I 
■  predict,  that  any  investigation  will  but  commend 
the  Administration  the  more  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  But  let  not  a  most  imporuint  right 
belonging  to  the  American  people,  and  one  which 
may  be  essential  to  their  military  success  be  cast 
to  the  winds,  because  some  time  or  other,  or  soma 
where  or  other,  abuses  may  grow  out  of  its  exer- 
cise. 

In  our  investigation  into  the  origin  of  this  war, 
there  are  two  separate  questions,  which   present 
themselves  for  consideration;  one,  which  may  lie 
termed  external,  and  the  other  internal.     The  for- 
mer connects  itself  with  us  as  a  people,  whose  char- 
acter and  conduct  have  been  arraigned  before  the 
world,  and  the  latter  concerns  ourselves  alone,  as  it 
relates  to  the  course  of  the  Executive  in  the  earlier 
measures,  which  led  to  the  war.  The  war  itself  may 
be  just,  and  we  stand  acquitted  of  every  charge  of 
acffression;  v/hile  the  President  may  have  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  duty,  and 
I  assumed  to  direct,  where  Congress  alone  had  the 
power  to  act.     By  far  the  most  important  question 
touches  the  character  of  our  country,  and  this  in- 
volves the  justice  of  the  war.     The  subject  itself 
''  is  a  fruitful  one,  and  has  been  so  often  examined 
i  and  exhausted,  that  it  requires  some  moral  couiage 
to  discuss  it,  even  briefly.    I  shall  endeavor  to  com- 
;  press  my  remarks  within   the   narrowest    space, 
i  confining  myself,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  propo- 
'  sitinns,  rather  than  to  illustrations. 
!      Had  we  cause  of  war  against  Mexico.'    It  has 
i  been  said,  and  upon  this  floor,  that  to  give  just 
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cause  of  war,  there  must  be  a  clear  right,  coupled 
with  a  "  sort  of  necessity,''  before  a  resort  is  had  to 
this  extreme  necessity.  Such  general  considera- 
tions, however,  as  this,  amount  to  very  little  in 
guiding  the  conduct  of  nations,  ns  a  slight  analysis 
of  this  principle  will  show.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator himself,  who  advanced  it,  [iVlr.  Pearce,  of 
Maryland,]  concedes  that  we  had  a  clear  right,  and 
if  a  "sort  of  necessity  "  to  enforce  it  had  been  cou- 
pled with  this,  we  should  have  stood  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  had  we  declared  war  against 
Mexico  years  ago.  And  what  is  this  "  sort  of  ne- 
cessity," without  which  the  right  is  to  remain  bar- 
ren.' Why,  I  lake  it,  if  thirty  years  of  aggression 
on  one  side  and  of  remonstrance  on  the  other,  do 
not  constitute  this  necessity,  it  would  l)e  vain  to 
seek  it  in  any  war  undertaken  in  modern  times. 

The  fact  is,  sir,  the  question  of  war  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  into  which  considerations  of  right  and 
of  expediency  enter  largely,  if  not  equally.  If  one 
nation  injures  another,  and  refuses  or  unreason- 
ably delays  to  make  satisfaction,  this  gives  to  the 
injured  Power  just  cause  of  war.  But  whether 
she  shall  undertake  it,  depends  upon  her  own  posi- 
tion— on  that  of  her  adversary — on  the  magnitude 
of  the  injury;  and,  frequently,  on  other  circum- 
stances, political  or  financial,  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  specify,  and  impossible  to  enumerate. 
Nations  must  and  will  judge  for  themselves  under 
these  circumstances,  as  well  of  the  right  itself,  as 
of  the  "  sort  of  necessity"  there  may  be  of  en- 
forcing it.  The  right  once  established,  and  that 
the  gentleman  himself  concedes  in  this  case,  the 
resort  to  force  is  a  question,  rather  of  discretion, 
than  of  morals,  as  it  is  a  remedy  consequent  upon 
the  violation  of  national  rights.  It  is  too  late  to 
tell  us,  sir,  that  we  had  no  just  cause  of  war. 
Successive  administrations  of  the  Government  and 
the  voice  of  the  American -people  have  pronounced 
an  irrevocable  judgment  upon  that  question. 

Ourcomplaints  against  Mexico  commenced  near- 
ly with  the  commencement  of  her  independence. 
They  go  back  to  the  year  1817,  and  come  down  to 
the  present  day  in  almost  one  uninterrupted  series 
of  outrages.  I  shall  not  state  them  seriatim,  nor 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  nature  and  extent. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  done,  and  the  official  doc- 
uments are  before  the  country.  I  will  merely  clas- 
sify, from  an  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in 
1837,  the  various  heads  of  complaints,  which  will 
present  the  general  aspect  of  the  subject. 

1.  Treasure  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  has  been  seized  by  Mexican  officers,  in  its 
transit  from  the  capital  to  the  coast. 

2.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been  cap- 
tured, detained,  and  condemned,  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretext. 

3.  Duties  have  been  exacted  from  others,  noto- 
riously against  law,  or  without  law. 

4.  Other  vessels  have  been  employed,  and  in 
Bonie  instances  ruined,  in  the  Mexican  service, 
without  compensation  to  the  owners. 

5.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  long  periods  of  time,  without  being 
informed  of  the  offences,  with  which  they  were 
charged. 

6.  Other  citizens  have  been  murdered  and  rob- 
bed by  Mexican  officers  on  the  high  seas,  without 
any  attempt  to  bring  the  guilty  justice. 

General  Jackson,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in 
1837,  stated  that  these  causes  of  complaint  "  would 
justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immediate  war. " 
This  sentiment  was  f\illy  concurred  in  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  said  "  that  ample  cause  exists 
for  taking  war  into  our  own  hands;  and  we  believe 
that  we  shall  be  justified  in  the  opinion  of  other 
nations,  for  taking  such  a  step." 

President  Van  Buren,  in  December,  1837,  dis- 
tinctly told  Congress  that  redress  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Executive,  and  could  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  action  of  Congress,  which  action  must 
of  course  have  been  war. 

As  to  the  conventions,  which  have  since  been 
made  by  the  two  countries,  and  violated  by  Mex- 
ico, I  need  not  enter  into  their  history.  They  are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all.  These  three  con- 
ventions, by  the  infidelity  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, have  proved  nearly  fruitless;  and  after  thirty 
years  of  injury  on  the  one  side,  and  of  remon- 
strance on  the  other,  there  is  nothing  left  to  us  but 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  redress,  or  to  obtain  it  by 


a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Who,  then, 
shall  say  to  us,  that  we  have  commenced  a  war  un- 
justly, which  was  in  fact  commenced  by  the  enemy, 
and  which,  even  had  it  been  declared  by  us,  would 
have  been  justified  by  the  practice  of  nations,  and 
by  the  injuries  we  had  sustained? 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  be  led  into  the 
discussion  of  any  polemic,  respecting  the  wicked- 
ness of  war.  I  leave  that  to  the  schools  and  the 
debating  societies.  1  am  content,  and  if  not,  I  am 
compelled,  to  take  things  as  they  are,  as  they  have 
been,  and  as  they  will  be.  Sent  here  as  practical 
men,  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  our  country,  we 
must  not  be  diverted  from  the  true  path  marked 
out  by  the  experience  and  usages  of  the  world,  by 
crude  speculations  and  misplaced  philanthropy. 
We  were  aggrieved  and  injured,  and  could  obtain 
no  redress;  and  we  were  entitled  to  take  our  reme- 
dy into  our  own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  that  jus- 
tice, which  was  pertinaciously  withheld  from  us. 
The  most  superficial  reader  of  modern  history — 
the  most  casual  observer  of  passing  events,  must 
know,  that  outrages  far  less  fla2;rant  in  their  charac- 
ter than  those  committed  by  Mexico  against  us, 
have  occasioned  half  the  wars  of  modern  times. 

But,  sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  these  considera- 
tions apply  only  to  our  just  right  to  declare  war 
against  Mexico  at  any  time,  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  We  did  not  commit  the  offensive.  Mexi- 
co herself  struck  the  first  stroke,  and  why .'  Be- 
cause Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  I 
recollect  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  thought  there  was  some  fluttering  in  our 
ranks,  when  this  avowal  was  first  made.  But  there 
was  none  whatever,  sir.  We  concede  the  propo- 
sition in  its  fullest  extent,  that  this  annexation  was 
the  cause  of  war.  How  then,  sir,  stands  this 
great  question,  as  to  the  justice  of  its  commence- 
ment .' 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  presenting  this  subject  in  all  its  details.  I 
will  again  compress  my  views  into  a  series  of 
propositions,  and  thus  spare  your  time  and  my 
own. 

Texas,  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Mexican 
Republic;  declared  itself  independent,  as  Mexico,  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had 
done  before  it,  and  asserted  and  maintained  its 
rights  by  a  revolution. 

The  war  between  the.^e  two  Powers  continued 
for  some  time,  with  varying  success,  till  1836, 
when  a  Mexican  army,  led  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  republic,  was  conquered,  and  dispersed  or 
made  prisoners,  and  the  commander  himself  cap- 
tured. 

A  fter  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  Texas  con- 
tinued in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  no  effort  was  made  to  reduce  her, 
not  a  single  Mexican  party,  with  the  exception,  I 
understand,  of  two  predatory  incursions,  having 
since  ever  made  an  inroad  into  her  territory.  The 
war  was  in  fact  at  an  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  principal  Powers  of  the  world; 
and  she  was  pernitted  to  take  her  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  cases  of  revolution,  where  one  portion  of  a  na- 
tion is  endeavoring  to  separate  itself  from  another, 
while  the  contest  is  going  on,  and  each  party  is 
exerting  itself  to  attain  its  object,  it  is  the  duty  of 
other  Powers  to  look  on,  and  not  to  interfere  in  fa- 
vor of  one  side  or  the  other.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  this  duty.  Such  contests  cannot  be  permitted 
forever  to  continue.  The  peace  of  the  world  for- 
bids it,  and  there  are  instances  on  record,  where 
other  nations  have  said  :  This  struggle  has  con- 
tinued long  enough;  it  must  jiow  be  terminated, 
and  the  revolting  people  be  secured  in  their  inde- 
pendence. But  there  is  still  another  limit  to  this 
duty  of  non-inteiference,  and  that  is,  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  original  government  of  all  attempts  to 
reduce  by  force  its  revolting  citizens.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  remedy  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
right.  The  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  put  to 
hazard  by  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  any  nation, 
which  holds  on  to  nominal  claims,  without  the 
■power  and  the  disposition  to  maintain  them.  The 
neutral  duties  exist  on\y  flagrante  bdlo.  And  when 
the  war  ceases,  the  previous  relations  of  the  two 
States  cease,  and  they  become  like  other  nations, 
"  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends."  When  Texas 


was  annexed  to  this  Oonf^^deracy,  this  was  her  re- 
lation to  Mexico,  and  she  had  the  same  right  to 
form  treaties  of  alliance  or  annexation,  as  had  the 
people  from  whom  she  had  separated.  "  If  these 
things  are  so,''  the  union  of  Texas  and  this  coun- 
try was  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico,  and 
gave  her  no  right  to  complain  of  our  conduct. 

And  this  view  is  fortified  by  an  incident,  clearly 
indicative  of  the  public  opinion  in  Mexico  of  the 
value  of  her  right  to  subjutcate  Texas.  While  the 
question  of  annexation  between  this  latter  Power 
and  the  United  States  was  pending,  Mexico  offer- 
ed to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  if 
she  would  engage  not  to  join  the  American  C(m- 
federacy.  This  offer  was  in  fact  the  very  acknowl- 
edgment it  proposed  to  make  conditionally.  It 
conceded  the  inability  of  Mexico  to  enforce  her 
claim  of  sovereignty,  while  it  asked,  as  the  con- 
dition of  recognition,  the  surrender  of  the  right  to 
direct  its  future  political  destiny,  as  might  seetn 
most  acceptable  to  its  people. 

So  much  for  the  general  subject  of  annexation, 
and  the  rights  and  duties  growin<r  out  of  it. 

But  it  has  been  said,  not  in  Mexico,  but  here, 
that  the  origin  of  this  war  was  not  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  but  because  we  carried  her  bound- 
ary to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  that  river.  Who 
says  this,  Mr.  President?  Not  the  government  or 
people  of  Mexico,  but  citizens  of  our  own  coun- 
try, who  find  a  cause  of  offence  for  the  enemy, 
which  they  have  failed  to  discover  for  themselves. 
The  Nueces  is  an  American,  not  a  Mexican  bound- 
ary. The  Texas  of  Mexico  was  Texas  to  the 
Sabine,  with  no  intermediate  boundary.  In  all  the 
communications  with  the  Mexican  Government, 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  no  distinction 
is  made  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  the  occupation  by  our  forces,  of  the  country 
between  these  rivers,  was  never  presented  as  an 
exclusive  cause  of  complaint,  nor  indeed  noticed  in 
any  manner  whatever.  It  was  the  annexation  and 
occupation  of  Texas,  and  not  of  any  particular 
portion  of  Texas,  which  led  to  the  reclamations, 
and  finally  to  the  hostilities  of  Mexico.  It  was  a 
question  of  title,  and  not  of  boundary;  a  claim  of 
right,  which  went  for  the  whole,  and  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  relinquishment  of  a  part. 
When  the  act  for  annexation  passed,  the  Mexican 
minister  in  this  country  immediately  protested 
against  that  measure;  declared  it  to  be  just  cause 
of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  left  the  country.  And  the  Supreme 
Government  of  Mexico,  in  March,  1846,  informed 
Mr.  Slidell,  that  it  looked  upon  "  annexation  as  a 
casus  belli;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, negotiation  was,  by  its  very  nature,  at  an  end, 
and  war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican 
Government."  And,  in  conformity  with  these 
views,  forces  were  collected  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
order  that  Mexic*  might  take  the  "  initiative"  in 
hostilities  against  us,  to  borrow  the  expression  of 
General  Paredes  in  his  orders  to  the  commanding 
general.  And,  sir,  these  warnings  and  threaten- 
ings  were  no  vain  declarations.  Mexico  said  what 
she  would  do,  and  she  did  as  she  said.  She  de- 
clared to  us,  that  if  we  annexed  Texas  she  would 
go  to  war.  We  annexed  Texas,  and  she  went  to 
war.  As  earl)^  as  April,  1846,  and  before  the 
movement  of  General  Taylor  could  have  been 
known  in  Mexico,  her  President  directed  the  gen- 
eral upon  the  frontier  to  "attack" our  army  by 
every  means,  which  war  permits. 

Who,  then,  sir,  has  a  right  to  say,  what  the 
Mexican  Government  has  never  said — that  they 
went  to  war,  not  because  we  annexed  Texas,  but 
because  we  took  possession  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Nueces?  In  all  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  Governments,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  that  river,  nor  is  any  greater  claim  ad- 
vanced to  one  of  its  banks,  than  to  the  other. 
Why,  then,  when  our  country  is  summoned  to 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  worfd, 
why  should  the  American  Senate  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  an  enemy's  grievances,  and  make  out  a 
better  case  for  Mexico  than  she  has  made  for  her- 
self? In  our  endeavor  to  do  right  to  others,  let  us 
not  do  wrong  to  ourselves.  Let  us  distrust  our 
own  judgment,  when  we  find  ourselves  inclined  to 
take  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  cause  of  Mexico, 
than  she  has  taken  for  herself.  Let  us  yield  to 
justice  what  we  refuse  to  patriotism.     There  is  no 
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want  of  shrewdness  in  IVfexican  statesmen.  They 
have  made  the  best  of  their  own  case;  and  if  they 
have  omitted  the  passage  of  the  Nueces  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  their  wrongs,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  no 
special  wrong  in  their  eyes;  and  that  it  was  not 
because  we  crossed  that  river,  but  because  we  en- 
tered Texas,  that  our  enemy  attacked  us,  and  thus 
commenced  the  war. 

The  question  of  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  country 
extending  to  the  Rio  Grande  has  been  several 
times  elaborately  discussed  before  the  Senate,  but 
never  more  ably  than  by  the  honorable  Senators 
from  Maryland  and  Texas,  [Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Rusk.]  I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  their  ex- 
positions, and  I  am  content  to  leave  the  subject, 
where  they  left  it,  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
views  they  presented,  and  equally  satisfied,  that  I 
can  add  nothing  to  their  force  or  clearness. 

What  judgment,  then,  are  we  to  pronounce  upon 
the  measures,  which  were  directed  to  be  taken  by 
the  President,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  by  Mexico?  This  question  is  in  fact  a 
double  one,  involving  two  considerations:  one,  af- 
fecting our  relations  with  other  countries,  and  the 
other  our  own  institutions  only.  The  former 
touches  our  character  and  conduct  before  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  while  the  latter  relates  only  to 
ourselves. 

This  war  was  commenced  by  Mexico,  that  is, 
Mexico  first  attacked  our  troops;  but  I  agree,  that 
if  we  pushed  an  armed  force  within  the  Mexican 
frontier  without  cause,  that  measure  throws  on  us 
the  guilt  of  this  war.     How  stands  this  matter? 

1.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  mere  annexation  of  Texas  gave  to 
Mexico  no  just  cause  of  war,  and  it  follows,  that 
if  its  boundaries  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  then 
we  did  only  what  we  had  a  right  to  do  in  march- 
ing our  forces  to  that  river,  and  are  not  responsible 
for  results.  Both  of  these  points  I  have  noticed, 
and  the  last  has  been  conclusively  established  by 
the  excellent  views  taken  of  the  title  of  Texas  by 
the  Senators,  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

2.  If  the  title  to  the  country  from  the  Nueces  to 
the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties— and  I  believe  no  one  here  has  ventured  to 
deny,  that  we  had  some  well-founded  claims  to  it — 
and  Mexico  was  preparing  to  take  possession  of 
it,  we  had  a  right  to  anticipate  her,  and  thus  to 
assert  our  own  title.   • 

3.  But  taking  the  strongest  ground  against  our- 
selves, that  we  had  no  title  whatever  to  the  Rio 
GranJe  still  v/e  had  a  right  to  go  there,  if  we  con- 
sidered such  a  measure  necessary  to  our  defence, 
and  if  the  preparations  of  Mexico  announced  a  de- 
sign to  attack  us. 

Did  they  announce  such  a  determination.'  No 
one  here,  sir,  will  deny  that  fact.  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  Senate  with  the  various  proofs,  spread 
through  the  history  of  our  intercommunication 
with  Mexico,  frorn  the  first  suggestion  respecting 
annexation,  till  her  army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
in  order  of  battle.  The  protest  of  her  minister 
here  —  the  declaration  of  her  Government — its 
formal  annunciation  to  the  European  diplomatic 
agents  accredited  to  it — the  public  order  of  its  gen- 
erals, and  the  collection  and  movement  of  its  forces, 
left  no  doubt  of  its  designs,  and  if  they  had,  the 
result  would  have  disclosed  them. 

The  movement  of  our  troops,  under  these  circum- 
stances, became  a  defensive  measure;  for,  as  has 
been  well  remarked  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Butler,]  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  justification  of  a  nation,  that  it  should  await 
an  impending  attack.  That  power,  in  fact,  com- 
mences the  war,  which  makes  the  first  threatening 
preparations  for  it,  and  not  the  one,  which  merely 
strikes  the  first  stroke.  If  a  government  collects 
its  forces,  marches  them  to  its  frontier,  and  makes 
public  preparations  for  passing  it,  and  thus  for 
war,  at  the  same  time  openly  avowing  its  determi- 
nation to  commence  it,  both  the  reason  of  mankind 
and  the  usage  of  nations,  authorize  the  people, 
whose  peace  is  thus  threatened,  to  anticipate  their 
adversary,  and  to  repel  the  threatened  attack,  by 
an  attack  of  their  own.  This  course  is  strictly 
defensive,  and  modern  history  abounds  with  ex- 
amples, illustrative  of  the  principle. 

So  much  for  the  question  between  us  and  Mex- 
ico, as  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

As  to  the  internal  question  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  President,  it  admits  of  but  one  answer. 


That  cases  may  occur,  in  which  it  is  his  duty,  un- 
der his  constitutional  power,  to  repel  an  actual  or 
threatened  invasion  before  Congress  can  act  upon 
the  subject,  no  one  can  doubt;  and  for  myself,  I 
could  never  see  any  just  constitutional  or  legal  ob- 
jections to  the  course  he  pursued  in  this  whole 
affair.     But  there  is  one  otherconsideration,  which 
is  decisive,  and   that  is,  that  the  orders  for  the 
movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande  were 
;  given   by  the  President  on  the  13th  of  January, 
i  1846,  and  thirteen  days  before  that,  an  act  of  Con- 
[!  gress  had  been  passed  recognizing  our  jurisdiction 
1;  west  of  the  Nueces.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
!    ecutive  to  carry  it  into  eflfect,  and   thus  consider 
'■';  the  boundary  of  Texas,  as  extended  beyond  that 
li  river. 

I       As  the  "initiative"  was  taken  by  our  adversary, 
{)  we  took  the  defensive,  and,  the  attack  being  inev- 
itable, it  was  for  us  to  choose  where  to  receive  it. 
Such,  I  repeat,  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  such  the 
practice  of  nations. 

So  much  for  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
I  had  anticipated  many  modes  of  attack  upon 
the  Administration,  and  many  avowed  causes  of 
censure;  but  I  must  confess  I  had  not  anticipated 
the  charge  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  the  Administration  had 
proved  itself  feeble  or  inefficient,  and  that  the  v/ar 
had  not  been  vigorously  prosecuted.     I  am  not 

foing,  sir,  to  undertake  a  refutation  of  this  charge, 
leave  that  to  the  people,  who  sent  us  here,  and 
the  measure  of  whose  glory  has  been  filled  by 
brilliant  achievements,  which  will  yield  in  their 
renown  to  few,  if  any,  of  the  great  martial  feats  of 
our  age.  "We  have  had  an  ostentatious  and  as- 
serted vigor,"  says  the  honorable  Senator,  "  but 
we  have  had  nothing  else,  so  far  as  the  President 
is  concerned." 

An  ostentatious  and  asserted  vigor!  Well,  this 
is  a  strange  world,  and  in  my  time  I  have  seen  and 
heard  many  strange  things  in  it,  but  I  have  heard 
few  stranger  things  than  this.  The  act  recognizing 
war  was  passed  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  ]846, 
twenty-two  months  ago.  At  that  time  we  had  an 
army,  whose  total  of  rank  and  file  consisted  of 
7,523  men.  They  occupied  thirty-seven  forts  and 
positions  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  our  inland  and  seaboard  frontier,  compre- 
hending a  space  almost  equal  to  half  of  Europe; 
and  the  portion  of  this  force  under  General  Tay- 
lor, upon  the  Nueces,  amounted  to  3,001  men. 
This  was  our  preparation  for  meeting  the  war. 
All  else  had  to  be  collected  or  created.  Recollect, 
sir,  that  our  situation  is  far  difi^erent  from  that  of 
the  martial  Powers  of  Europe.  War  is  there  both 
a  trade  and  a  science,  and  its  Governments  are 
always  prepared  to  meet  contingencies,  which  can- 
not, indeed,  be  foreseen,  but  which,  if  not  provided 
for,  bring  ruin  and  disaster  in  their  train.  At  one 
time,  the  people  of  France  were  a  great  army — the 
country  a  vast  camp — the  cities  and  towns,  ar- 
senals and  magazines,  and  the  fields,  sources  of 
supply  for  the  immense  living  machine,  whose 
movements  were  always  so  tremendous,  and  often 
so  irresistible.  Well,  sir,  we  had  nothing  of  all 
this.  We  had  no  army,  for  our  little  force  scarcely 
deserved  the  name.  We  had  no  conscription  by 
which  to  increase  it.  And  all  the  materiel  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  and  transportation  and 
operations  of  our  troops  had  to  be  collected  through 
the  country,  and  conveyed  to  a  distant  scene  of 
operations.  This  scene  is  three  thousand  miles 
off;  and  little  did  the  Government  or  the  country 
know  of  the  condition  of  Mexico — of  its  fortresses 
or  their  state  of  preparation — of  its  armies  or  their 
state  of  efficiency  or  discipline — of  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  the  means  of  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence, and  the  thousand  other  points,  essential  to 
military  operations,  and  which,  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  are  studied  and  known. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  what 
have  we  done?  We  have  sent  our  troops  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  by  routes  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  around  Cape  Horn;  we  have  subdued 
Upper  and  Lower  California  and  New  Mexico;  we 
have  taken  possession  of  the  rich  and  populous 
districts  upon  the  Rio  Grande;  we  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  after  attack- 
ing and  reducing  the  renowned  fortress,  which 
commands  its  principal  maritime  entrance,  the 
capture  of  which  alone  was  glory  enough  for 
France;  we  have  taken  its  capital,  dispersed  its 


armies,  made  its  Government  a  4'ugitive,  and  re- 
duced to  subjection  a  large  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion; we  have  fought  at  least  fourteen  important 
actions,  of  which  eight  were  pitched  battles,  and 
in  every  one  there  was  a  disparity  of  force  against 
us,  and  in  many  an  inequality,  which  carries  us 
back  for  similar  examples  of  desperate  struggles 
to  the  early  ages  of  the  world — to  the  combats  of 
the  Greeks  and  Persians — which  they  resemble, 
rather  than  the  conflicts,  which  the  severe  truth  of 
modern  history  judges  and  recerds.  We  have 
captured  a  score  of  great  cities,  some  of  them  forti- 
fied and  defended,  and  capable  of  strong  resistance. 
Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  all  we  have  done,  nor 
can  it  be  necessary;  for  is  it  not  already  written  in 
imperishable  letters  upon  the  records  of  history, 
and  in  burning  and  shining  characters  upon  the 
heart  of  every  American?  Yet  you  have  not  done 
enough,  says  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  to  the  Administration;  you  have  not  prose- 
cuted the  war  with  sufficient  vigor.  You  have  done 
too  much,  says  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  you  have  prosecuted  the  war  too  vigor- 
ously; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  great  danger, 
we  have  now  to  apprehend,  is,  the  annihilation  of 
Mexican  national  independence,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  Mexican  territory;  and  the  only 
remedy  for  the  false  position, in  which  your  untimely 
energy  has  placed  us,  is  an  abandonment  of  much 
you  have  gained,  and  a  retreat  behind  a  line,  where 
you  can  curb  your  martial  propensities,  and  restrain 
your  desire  for  aggrandizement.  I  shall  not  thrust 
myself  into  this  controversy;  it  is  in  better  hands 
than  mine;  but  I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  much 
nearer  the  mark  than  the  Senator  from  Maryland; 
and  that  our  offence,  if  one  there  be,  is  an  oflfence 
of  commission,  and  not  of  omission. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Maryland  thinks  all 
this  success  is  not  glory  enough  for  twenty-two 
short  months,  he  must  shut  the  pages  of  history, 
and  go  back  to  the  fabulous  ages,  or  open  the  vol- 
umes of  imagination,  and  of  a  highly  sublimated 
imagination,  too,  before  he  can  find  a  series  of 
operations  worthy  of  thestandard  of  military  glory, 
which  he  seems  to  have  prepared  for  himself.  The 
labors  of  Hercules  shrink  into  insignificance,  when 
compared  with  his  model. 

And  now  for  the  future.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
We  are  to  do  just  what  other  nations  always  have 
done,  and  always  will  do,  in  circumstances  similar 
to  our  own.  We  have  to  prosecute  the  war  vigor- 
ously, efficiently,  promptly,  till  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  of  their  inability  to  resist  us,  and 
are  disposed  to  make  a  reasonable  peace.  There 
is  a  point,  sir,  in  military  operations,  and  we  must 
reach  that  point  if  necessary,  where  pertinacious 
obstinacy  will  be  overcome,  and  where,  as  I  have 
already  said,  submission  is  cheaper  than  resist- 
ance. I  think  1  heard  it  said,  sir,  upon  this  floor, 
that  we  had  got  the  victim  down,  and  he  was  ex- 
hausted and  spiritless,  and  that  we  were  preparing 
to  plunge  a  bowie-knife  into  his  heart.  This  lan- 
guage is  in  bad  taste,  sir;  and  the  allusion,  it  seems 
to  me,  wholly  unfounded.  We  have  got  no  pros- 
trate victim,  and  are  preparing  for  no  assassination. 
We  are  fighting  the  Mexicans,  and  they  are  fight- 
ing us,  or,  at  any  rate,  claim  to  be  fighting  us,  and 
refuse  all  the  offers  we  make  to  treat  with  them. 
They  compel  us,  either  to  close  the  war  dishonora- 
bly, or  to  prosecute  it  inexorably.  It  is  objected 
here  and  elsewhere,  as  a  practical  difficulty,  that 
there  is  no  Government  to  negotiate.  But  this  is 
not  so,  sir;  the  difficulty  lies  beyond  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  acknowledged  rulers  with  au- 
thority enough  to  treat,  were  they  disposed  to  do 
so,  as  the  recent  result  has  shown.  And  why 
have  they  not  been  so  before  ?  Because  the  public, 
so  far  as  there  is  one,  is  adverse  to  the  measure. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  character,  has  made 
known  to  us  one  characteristic  trait,  which  ex  plains 
the  infatuation  that  prevails  in  that  country;  and 
that  is,  an  overweening  vanity — a  settled  convic- 
tion of  their  superiority  to  us — and  a  proneness  to 
attribute  their  reverses  to  anything,  rather  than 
their  own  imbecility.  So  much  for  the  masses. 
The  better  informed  portions  of  society  may  well 
study  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  looking  to  the 
divisions  which  prevail  in  our  councils,  and  to  the 
opposition,  which  the  legislative  measures  of  the 
war  encounter,  may  flatter  themselves  that  our 
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exertions  will  become  relaxed,  and  the  Executive 
unable  to  prosecute  any  further  operations. 

TJJie  remedy  for  all  this  is  a  palpable  one;  it  is 
founded  in  human  nature:  increase  your  force,  ex- 
tend your  operations,  overrun  district  after  dis- 
trict, establish  yourself  in  city  after  city,  awaken 
the  Mexicans  from  their  lethargy  of  false  hope, 
and  let  them  feel,  that  they  have  no  recourse  but  to 
do  us  justice.  And  add  to  all  this,  union  in  our 
our  councils  at  home,  which,  after  all,  is  the  first 
element  of  prompt  success.  Postpone  our  inter- 
nal difficulties,  till  our  external  ones  are  adjusted. 
One  unanimous  vote  in  each  of  these  two  Halls, 
evincing  a  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
all  our  strength,  would  be  better  than  an  army  with 
banners.  It  would  be  a  moral  force,  that  would 
proclaim  our  power,  and  conquer  the  peace  we  so 
much  desire.  My  life  for  it,  if  we  do  this,  we  shall 
succeed  in  three  montlj^s;  we  shall  find  a  Govern- 
ment ready  enough  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  to  make 
another,  and  a  nation  ready  enough  to  observe  its 
stipulations.  Mexicans  are  like  all  other  people; 
and,  as  I  remarked  a  few  days  since,  they  must 
sow,  and  reap,  and  be  clothed,  and  preserve  the 
institutions  of  society,  and  the  cherished  relations 
of  social  life.  They  do  not  all  mean  to  be  killed, 
n^Tr  voluntarily  to  abandon  everything,  that  makes 
life  desirable.  Let  us  go  on,  then,  and  time  and 
perseverance,  we  may  hope,  will  bring  with  them 
their  just  reward. 

And  now  for  the  objects  of  the  war.  This  sub- 
jecthasoccupied  much  of  theattention  of  the  Senate; 
«'  indemnity  and  security  "  have  been  bandied  about, 
as  though  they  were  mysterious  words,  employed 
to  conceal  some  great  project,  or  magical  words, 
intended  to  obtain  some  great  end,  darkly  shadowed 
forth — a  kind  of  "Open  Sesame!"  enabling  polit- 
ical necromancers  to  conceal  their  work  of  iniquity 
and  deception.  I  am  not  going  over  this  ground 
again,  sir.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  there  is  a  single 
word  which  fully  expresses  my  views  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  word  is,  Jlcquisition.  The  object 
of  the  war  is  an  honorable  peace,  and  that  peace 
can  best  be  obtained  by  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  injuries  done  us  by  Mexico,  and  that  com- 
pensation must  be  made  in  territory,  as  it  can  be 
made  in  nothing  else.  There  is  one  consideration, 
Mr.  President,  in  all  this  question  of  territorial 
compensation,  which  has  great  weight  with  me. 
While  I  trust  we  shall  act  as  fairly  by  Mexico,  as 
her  own  conduct  will  permit,  1  do  not  conceal  from 
myself,  that  my  reluctance  to  annex  portions  of 
that  country  to  ours  is  much  less  than  it  would  be 
were  I  not  convinced,  that  the  permanent  happiness 
of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by  the  measure. 
I  believe  it  the  happiest  fate  that  could  befall  them; 
and  I  believe  that  this  war,  injtu-ious  in  many 
respects,  as  it  may  have  been,  and  must  have  been, 
is  destined  to  work  a  great  good  for  the  Mexican 
people.  1  believe  it  will  meliorate  their  condition, 
civil,  religious,  social,  and  political.  I  believe  that 
the  contact  with  our  citizens  will  bring  many  ad- 
vantages, permanently  beneficial .  The  country  will 
be  laid  open  to  the  world ,  and  the  intellectual  lessons 
of  Europe  and  America  will  elevate  a  depressed 
population,  and  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
rights,  and  of  the  means  of  enforcing  them. 

Man  cannot  fathom  the  designs  of  Providence; 
butexperience  teaches  us  thatgreat  political  changes 
are  among  the  means  employed  in  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  that  they  often  come  to 
renovate  decrepid  nations,  and  to  give  new  vigor 
to  the  human  faculties.  The  existing  race  in  Mex- 
ico has  proved  itself  ignorant,  feeble,  and,  if  not 
retrograding,  stationary.  Another  career  may  be 
opened  to  them;  the  abuses  of  generations  may  be 
swept  away,  and  the  route  of  our  armies  may 
become  avenues  of  communication,  by  which  light 
and  knowledge  may  spread  over  Mexico,  and  tha 
past  remembered  only  to  make  the  blessings  of  the 
change  more  evident  and  acceptable.  I  repeat,  sir, 
that  the  claim  we  set  up  is  for  compensation  for 
injury,  and  yet  we  are  gravely  reproached  in  the 
American  Senate,  in  this  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  adoption  of  barbarous  principles, 
as  well  as  barbarous  usages,  because,  in  a  state  of 
war,  when  the  appeal  is  to  arms,  and  when  the 
decision  rests  on  strength  and  not  on  reason,  we 
measure  our  own  demands  by  our  own  sense  of 
justice;  and  claim  what  we  think  right,  and  intend 
to  take  what  we  claim.  And  an  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Butler,]  seems  to  have 


made  it  a  particular  cause  of  grievance,  as  he  con- 
siders it  a  most  extraordinary  measure  in  diplo- 
macy,that  we  should  havedefined  the  line  we  mean 
to  establish,  and  have  said  to  the  enemy,  make  that 
thelineof  yourcession,  or  continue  the  war.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  did  that  honorable  Senator  never 
hear  of  an  ultimatum  in  national  intercommunica- 
tion ?  What  is  more  common — indeed,  what  is 
more  proper — if  a  nation  has  once  determined  upon 
its  course,  than  to  say  to  its  adversary,  there  is  our 
lowest  offer:  accept  it,  or  do  better.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  full  of 'these  examples;  and  I  must 
confess  it  was  with  no  little  astonishment  that  I 
heard  the  honorable  Senator  add  this  to  his  cata- 
logue of  reproaches  against  the  Administration. 
He  told  us,  there  were  some  of  us  ready  to  vote 
for  anything.  As  I  have  voted,  and  intend  to  vote, 
for  all  the  necessary  war  measures,  I  suppose  I  may 
consider  myself  in  this  category  of  everything  and 
anything  members. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Certainly  not !  Tonlyremarked 
that  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  anything  coming 
with  an  Executive  recommendation  would  be  swal- 
lowed whole;  and,  indeed,  I  confess  that  I  think 
so  yet ! 

Mr.  CASS.  We  all  know  the  courtesy  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  and  I  will  not  believe  he  intend- 
ed all  the  words  import,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
j  make  a  retort,  which  readily  presents  itself.  But  I 
will  say,  it  requires  very  little  stretch  of  patriotism 
to  defend  the  Government,  for  making  a  manly  and 
frank  proposal,  and  for  avowing  its  determination 
to  stand  by  it  to  the  last.  And  what  other  rule,  sir, 
is  there,  or  can  there  be,  for  the  conduct  of  nations, 
than  the  rule  of  the  strongest,  where  all  pacific 
means  of  procuring  justice  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting?  They  have  no  common  umpire, 
and  when  they  commit  their  cause  to  the  battle- 
field, they  do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences. Security  and  indemnity,  if  victorious — 
cessions  and  concessions  if  vanquished;  and  all 
this,  harsh  as  it  may  appear,  has  much  good  sense 
in  its  favor,  as,  indeed,  has  almost  every  general 
rule,  which  the  experience  of  the  world  has  adopt- 
ed. Man  is  naturally  as  pugnacious  as  his  coten- 
ants  of  the  earth,  whether  walking  on  two  legs  or 
on  i'bur.  He  is  kept  in  restraint  by  the  institutions 
of  society,  and  by  the  salutary  operations  of  law. 
But  nations  are  independent;  they  acknowledge  no 
superior;  and  much  that  restrains  them — not  all, 
indeed,  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  something, 
and  moral  principal  something  more, — but  the 
greatest  restraint,  which  keeps  them  from  perpet- 
ual collisions  is,  the  certain  injury  and  the  uncertain 
issue  of  war.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  So  says  the  book  of 
inspiration.  Numbers  do  not  ensure  victory,  nor 
power  always  command  success.  So  says  the  book 
of  human  experience.  And  this  uncertainty  is  a 
salutary  check  upon  the  ever-active  promptings  of 
ambition.  But  divest  war  of  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences, which  have  belonged  to  it  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  establish  the  principle, 
which  this  new  kind  of  sickly  magnanimity  seeks 
to  lay  down,  that  there  is  to  be  neither  security 
nor  indemnity,  or,  that  the  conquered,  and  not  the 
conquering  power,  is  to  be  the  judge  of  both,  and 
where  are  we?  Where  would  be  the  peace  of  the 
world,  or  where  the  discharge  of  natiotval  obliga- 
tions, if  there  were  no  penalty  for  injustice,  and 
none  of  the  motives  to  do  right,  which  spring  from 
the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  doing  wrong  ? 

An  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
Baldwin,]  informs  us,  that  Mexico  has  no  money 
to  indemnify  us,  and  that  she  cannot  cede  any  por- 
tion of  her  territory  for  that  object,  because  her 
own  constitution  prohibits  it.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose 
she  may  then  set  the  world  at  defiance,  and  become 
the  Ishmaelite  of  nations;  with,  however,  a  better 
fate  than  Ishmael  of  old;  for  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him, 
while  Mexico  might  be  the  aggressor,  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  any  retribution.  Sir,  when  a  peo- 
ple deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to  redress  an 
injury,  they  should  be  very  careful  not  to  commit 
one.  No  nation  can  intrench  itself  behind  its  paper 
barriers,  and  say  to  the  world,  do  what  I  may,  I 
am  not  responsible;  fori  have  declared  the  inviola- 
bility of  my  territory.  An  easy  kind  of  shelter 
this  for  aggression  and  injustice !  and  a  new 
principle  to  me,  in  the  law  of  nations,  this  security, 
not  for,  but  against,  indemnity.     I  do  not  know 


where  it  ia  to  be  found ,  but  it  must  be  very  new  or 
very  old,  antiquated  or  unacknowledged.  No,  sir, 
there  is  no  such  principle,  there  can  be  no  such 
principle.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  acts,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  injustice.  This  matter  lies  within  a  narrow 
compass.  If  a  nation  interdicts  to  its  government 
the  authority  to  alienate  any  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory, it  must  take  care,  in  its  disputes  with  other 
countries,  that  it  has  right  or  power,  and  especially 
the  latter,  on  its  side.  If  conquered,  its  internal 
regulations  will  not  protect  it  from  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  defeat.  If  it  will  neither  cede 
nor  pay,  it  must  remain  at  the  mercy  of  its  ene- 
my. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  In  a  foreign  war  with  another 
nation,  should  the  demand  be  made  by  that  nation, 
that  the  only  terms  in  which  peace  would  be  se- 
cured by  us,  would  be  the  cession  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  does  the  honorable  gentleman  believe, 
that  the  Federal  Government  of  this  Union  would 
have  the  right  to  make  the  cession  ? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question  of  the  honorable  Senator. 
There  is  no  pov/er  in  this  Government  to  cede 
away  one  foot  of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  there 
are  considerations,  which  will  ride  over  written 
constitutions,  and  among  these  are  the  events  of 
war.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion with  any  man,  respecting  the  course  this  coun- 
try will  adopt,  should  it  be  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
a  conqueror.  I  am  not  going  to  suppose  any  such 
case.  I  believe  it  one  of  the  last  dangers  that  awaits 
us.  But  if,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it  should 
come,  I  leave  it  to  our  children  in  the  fiftieth  or  the 
hundredth  generation,  to  adjust  it  as  they  must,  if 
they  cannot  adjust  it  as  they  would. 

Undoubtedly,  sir,  a  conquering  nation,  in  judging 
for  itself,  judges  under  a  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  natural  result  of  its  position.  That 
now  is  our  situation,  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  meas- 
ure we  mete  out  to  ourselves,  we  shall  commit  no 
such  crying  injustice,  as  may  provoke  the  censure 
of  the  world,  or  draw  upon  us  the  retributions  of 
Providence. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  we  must  take  the  affairs  of  this 
world  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  liave  them 
to  be;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  public  wars  will  long 
continue  to  be  the  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of 
public  disputes;  probably  until  the  advent  of  that 
period,  which  we  know  will  come,  because  He  has 
said  it,  who  will  make  it  come,  but  which  seems 
yet  far  remote,  when  the  quarrels  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  individuals  will  cease,  and  the  contests 
of  life  give  way  to  universal  benevolence. 

But  the  honorable' Senator  from  Delaware  visits 
with  peculiar  reprobation  every  proposition  to 
acquire  indemnity  from  Mexico.  The  Senator 
says:  "  I  desire  to  say,  for  one,  that  1  never  have 
'been,  and  I  am  not  now,  willing  to  acquire  an 
'  acre  of  ground  from  Mexico,  or  any  other  nation 
'  under  Heaven,  by  conquest  or  robbery."  He 
says,  "  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and  that 
'  an  honorable  reputation  to  a  country  is  of  more 
'  value  than  land  or  money."  "  1  hold,"  says  the 
'  honorable  Senator,  "  that  any  attempt  on  our 
'  part,  merely  because  we  happen  to  possess  supe- 
'  rior  strength,  to  compel  a  weaker  nation  to  cede 
'  us  all  that  we  choose  to  demand  as  indemnity, 
•  whilst  we  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  we  ask  for 
'  more  than  she  owes  us,  is  nothing  else  but  rob- 
'  bery." 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  to  no  such  doctrine.  The 
world  holds  to  no  such  doctrine;  and  never  has, 
and  never  will,  till  the  governments  of  man  shall 
have  fulfilled  their  task,  or  the  nature  of  man 
shall  have  entirely  changed.  Robbery,  indeed! 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  (1  say  it  with  all  deference,) 
it  would  be  an  utter  perversion  of  terms  to  des- 
ignate an  acquisition  by  conquest  for  indemnity 
as  a  robbery.  An  honorable  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  designated  it  by  other  epithets.  He 
calls  it  piracy  and  plunder.  If  this  war  is  just, 
as  I,  for  one",  believe  it  to  be,  what  wa.s  our  just 
claim  at  its  commencement  is  far  from  bemg  a  suf- 
ficient claim  now.  Our  balance  has  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  most  rigid  casuist  cannot  deny,  that 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  just  compensation  for  the 
losses  and  expenses,  which  we  have  encountered 
from  the  obstinate  injustice  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment; and,  as  I  have  already  shown,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  compensation,  we  must,  of  necessity, 
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be  tlie  judges.  This  doctrine,  perfectly  reason- 
able in  itself,  is  supported  by  the  authorities  on 
tlie  law  of  nations. 

Rutherforth  says: 

"  A  nation  has  a  right  to  be  paid  the  expenses  that  it  makes 
in  a  just  war.  These  expenses  are,  indeed,  so  many  addi- 
tional damages ;  ("or  whatever  the  nation  is  forced  to  expend 
in  recnt-ering  its  ri^'ht,  is  a  loss,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
fault  of  the  enemy  who  withholds  that  right." 

"Wheaton  also  says: 

"  It  is  lawful  to  recapture  things  taken  by  the  enemy,  or 
to  recover  their  value — to  seize  on  so  much  of  his  property 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
to  compensate  for  all  damages  unjustly  sustained." 

Robbery,  indeed  !  Pirates  and  plunderers,  in- 
deed !  Why,  all  the  acquisitions  since  men  were 
united  in  civil  society,  made  by  one  nation  from 
another,  in  this  new  ethical  nomenclature,  become 
robberies.  The  Assyrian  was  a  robber,  and  so  was 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  in 
the  ancient  world;  and  in  the  modern,  robbers  are 
as  plenty  as  nations;  for  England,  and  France,  and 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  every  people 
under  Heaven,  have  alternately  lost  and  gained  ter- 
ritorial acquislion  by  war  and  conquest,  and  have 
thus  exposed  themselves  to  the  harsh  epithet, 
■which  the  honorable  Senator  fi-om  Delaware  would 
apply  to  liis  own  country,  if  she  claims  the  right 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nations.  1  am  well 
aware,  that  questions  of  ethics  are  not  to  be  de- 
c'ded  by  mathematical  rules;  nor  is  there  any 
arithmetic  of  morals,  which  can  make  one  right 
out  of  twenty  wrongs.  But  the  usage  of  nations 
makes  the  law  of  nations;  and  the  practice  of  all 
time  shows,  that  conquest  gives  right,  as  perma- 
nent and  unquestionable  as  rights  derived  from 
any  conventional  arrangements,  public  or  private. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware, 
in  further  illustration  of  his  proposition,  has  re- 
sorted to  an  analogy,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  to 
fail  him  in  its  application  to  the  subject  bePoi-e  us. 
Analogies  are  always  rather  dangerous  weapons 
in  argumentative  discussions  ;  and  I  have  seldom 
seen  one,  which  seems  to  me  more  so  than  the  very 
case  presented  to  prove  that  we  are  robbers.  "  If 
'  a  man  owes  me  a  sum  of  money,"  says  the  hon- 

•  orable  Senator  from  Delaware,  "  and  I  meet  him 
'  on  the  highway,  and  insist,  with  a  pistol  pointed 
'  to  his  breast,  that  he  shall  deliver  to  me  a  deed 

•  of  his  farm,  at  the  estimate  which  I  choose  to  put 

•  upon  it,  I  think  there  could  not  be  much  differ- 
'  ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  that  transac- 
'  tion,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  my  friend  from 
'Maryland,  who  is  an  able  lawyer,  would  defend 
•the  man  guilty  of  such  conduct.  Would  it  be 
'  any  palliation   or  excuse  or  justification  of  the 

•  conduct  of  an  offender,  in  su«h  a  case,  that  some 
'  money  was  due  to  him?  Could  there  be  found 
'  in  Christendom  a  court  and  jury  that  would  hesi- 

•  tate,  as  to  the  verdict  in  such  a  case.'  And  what, 
'  let  me  ask,  as  a  friend  near  me  [Mr.  Webster] 

•  suggests,  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  deed  ob- 
'  tained  under  such  circumstances.'" 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  from  Delaware  and  Ma!«sachu- 
setis,  I  might  almost  say,  the  first  among  the  first 
jurists  in  the  land,  can  believe  that  liiis Government 
is  to  be  driven  from  its  position  and  its  purposes, 
and  the  American  people  from  their  determination, 
to  be  indemnified,  by  a  false  analogy  like  this?  1 
use  the  word  false  in  its  logical,  not  in  its  ethical 
sense.  Can  it  have  escaped  tlie  penetration  of  tho.se 
learned  gentlemen,  that  the  case  they  suppose  is 
one,  where  both  the  parties  are  the  subjects  of 
inunicipal  law,  which  extends,  equally,  its  protec- 
tion and  its  penalties  over  all,  who  owe  it  alle- 
giance? The  robber  is  violating  the  law,  and  not 
only  can  gain  nothing  by  his  crime,  but  exposes 
himself  t-o  severe  punishment.  There  is  a  common 
umpire  between  these  men,  to  which  their  disputes, 
if  they  have  any,  must  be  referred,  and  which  has 
power  to  enforce  its  own  arbitraments.  But  the 
contests  of  nations  involve  far  difl'erent  principles. 
Their  very  equality  makes  each  the  judge  of  its  own 
rights,  and  the  asserter  of  its  own  remedies.  Do 
the  honorable  gentlemen  mean  to  push  their  anal- 
ogy so  far  as  to  contend,  that  all  treaties  made 
between  stronger  and  weaker  Powers  are  void,  for 
the  very  I'eason  that  victory  has  declared  for  the 
one,  and  that  the  other  must  submit?  If  this  new 
principle  is  to  be  interpolated  into  the  law  of  na- 
tions, what  would  become  of  half  the  treaties  in 
the  wqrld,   and  all  the   territorial   changes   they 


have  made  and  confirmed?  The  subject  appears  to 
me  so  plain,  as  to  defy  illustration;  and  I  leave  it 
with  the  simple  remark,  that  we  have  duties  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  Mexico,  and  that  if  we  do 
to  her  as  other  nations  have  always  done  under 
similar  circumstances,  we  shall  do  all  that  the  most 
jealous  advocate  of  his  country's  honor  can  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  furnished  with  two  other 
dissuasive  reasons  against  the  acquisition  of  Mex- 
ican territory  One  relates  to  the  present  and  the 
future,  and  the  other  to  the  fiast.  The  former,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  our  fears,  belongs  to  what  may 
be  called  the  school  of  national  apprehension;  and 
the  latter,  addressing  itself  to  our  sense  of  shame, 
may  be  called  the  school  of  national  humiliation. 
I  shall  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
each. 

We  are  warned  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  increasing  our  territorial  extent.  I  heard  all  this 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  Louisiana  was 
acquired.  The  fears,  now,  cannot  be  stronger, 
nor  stronger  expressed  than  they  were  then.  They 
were  again  spread  before  us  when  Florida  was  pur- 
chased, and  still  a^ain,  when  Texas  was  annex- 
ed. We  have  lived  them  down,  sir,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  few  men,  within  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
who  would  now  desire  the  excision  of  eitl^r  of 
those  acquisitions,  certainly  not  of  the  two  former. 
Let  us  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  the  only  safe 
rule  of  judgment.  Our  Government  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  country.  Its  doul)le  formation,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  external  and  internal  sovereign- 
ties, enables  it  to  spread  without  weakness,  and 
to  preserve  its  power  of  cohesion  with  its  process 
of  enlargement.  And  the  progress  in  the  physical 
sciences  comes  in  aid  of  our  own  political  pro- 
gre.ss.  Tlie  means  of  communication  are  every 
day  augmenting,  and  even  now,  we  are  practically 
less  remote  from  each  other  as  a  people,  than  we 
were  in  1789. 

I  lived  upon  the  Ohio,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
period  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  watch- 
ed, as  did  the  whole  western  population,  the  pro- 
gress of  that  great  measure.  Recollecting  the  ob- 
jections made  to  it,  as  well  in  Congress,  as  in  the 
country,  and  hearing  those,  which  had  been  urged 
here  to  the  proposed  acquisition,  I  was  struck  with 
their  similarity,  1  might  almost  say  their  identity, 
and  turned  to  the  debates  of  that  periotl  to  fortify 
my  impressions.  The  result  I  will  give  you  in  a 
very  brief  extract; 

[DEBATE  IN  OCTOBER,  1603.] 

Mr.  Griffin  said :  "He  did,  however,  fear  those  con- 
sequences; he  feared  the  effect  of  a  vast  extent  of  our  em- 
pire :  he  feared  the  eff^-cts  of  the  increased  value  of  labor, 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  lands,  &c.  He  did  fear,  though 
this  land  was  flowin.;  with  milk  and  honey,  that  this  Eden 
of  the  New  World  would  prove  a  cemetery  lor  the  bodies  of 
our  citizens." 

Mr.  Thatcher  said  :  "  This  acquisitio#of  distant  territory 
will  involve  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  standing  army 
so  justly  an  object  of  terror." 

Mr.  GRi3wa(,D  said  :  "The  vast  and  unmanageable  extent 
which  the  .accession  of  Louisiana  will  give  to  the  United 
Stati'S — the  consequent  dispersion  of  our  population,  and 
the  destruction  of  that  balance,  which  it  is  so  important  to 
maintain  between  the  eastern  and  western  States,  threatens 
at  no  very  distant  day  the  subdivision  of  our  Union." 

Mr.  White  said  :  "  1  believe  it  will  be  the  greatest  curse, 
that  could  at  present  befall  us,  &c.  *  *  *  vVe  have 
already  territory  enough,  and  wlien  F  contemplate  the  evils 
that  may  arise  to  these  States  from  this  inte'nded  incorpora- 
tion of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  I  would  rather  see  it  given 
to  France,  to  Spain,  or  to  any  other  nation  of  the  earth,  upon 
the  mere  condition  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  ever  settle  within  its  limits,  than  to  see  the  territory 
sold  for  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  we  retain  the 
sovereignty." 

Mr.  Tracy  called  "  it  a  pernicious  measure — the  admission 
of  [iOuisiana,  of  a  world,  and  such  a  world,  into  our  Union. 
This  would  he  absorbing  the  northern  States,  and  render 
them  as  insignificant  in  "the  Union  as  they  ought  to  be,  if, 
by  their  own  consent,  the  measure  should  be  adopted." 

Now,  sir,  two  of  the  speakers  in  tliis  debate 
were  predecessors  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  [Mr.  Baldwin,]  who  has  felt  and 
expressed  such  alarm  at  the  proposed  extension 
of  our  territorial  limits.  That  Senator  says,  he 
would  rather  give  millions  to  get  rid  of  the  terri- 
tory, than  to  pay  a  dollar  for  its  acquisition.  Mr. 
White,  of  Delawaie,  fixed  his  price  for  getting  rid 
of  Louisiana  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Ti-acy,  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman,  pre- 
dicted that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  would 
"  absorb  the  northern  Stales,  and  render  them  in- 
significant in  the  Union."    The  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut strikes  the  same  key-note,  and  sounds  a 
similar  alarm.  Now,  sir,  all  this  appi-ehension  is 
without  the  slightest  foimdation.  The  just  i(j^u- 
enceof  Connecticut,  of  all  the  New  England  States 
indeed,  will  never  be  reduced  by  the  progress  of 
our  country.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  influence  of 
numbers,  but  I  speak  of  that  moral  power,  which 
intelligence,  and  morality,  and  patriotism,  always 
give  to  every  community.  Who,  in  this  broad  land, 
does  not  look  back  to  the  history  of  New  England, 
and  associate  the  glory  of  his  country  with  the 
glorious  deeds,  which  passed  thei-e,and  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  freedom  and  prosperity? 
Go  where  you  will,  sir,  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean, 
from  the  St.  John's  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  every- 
where you  find  emigrants  from  New  England, 
carrying  with  them  the  fruits  of  its  intelligence, 
and  spreading  its  influence  wherever  they  go. 
Why,  sir,  there  are  five  Senators,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  now  meiribji's  of  this  body,  and  as 
one,  and  the  least-worthy  among  them,  I  am  proud 
to  acknowledge,  here,  in  this  high  place,  that  much 
of  the  success,  undeserved  on  my  part,  which  has 
attended  me  through  life,  I  owe  to  the  early  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  were  taught  me  in  my 
native  State,  and  which,  if  I  have  too  often  ne- 
glected, I  have  never  forgotten.  There  may  be 
climates  less  rugged,  and  hills  less  sterile;  but  no 
population  ever  occupied  a  country  sounder  in  head 
or  heart,  or  more  richly  endowed  with  those  prin- 
ciples, which  give  enei-gy  to  man,  and  dignity  to 
human  nature.  The  influence  of  qualities  like 
these  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout 
our  Confederacy;  whether  those  who  bless  it  and 
pray  for  it  utter  their  blessings  and  their  prayers 
upon  the  coast  of  New  England,  or  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

We  are  also  told,  as  a  dissuasive  against  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  that  we  can  raise  no  more 
men  nor  money,  and  that  our  exertions  must  ex- 
pire, from  the  very  lassitude  of  our  patriotism. 
Our  fathers  had  these  diflicullies  to  contend  with, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  magnified,  indeed,  a 
thousand  fold,  by  the  circumstances  and  the  natui-e 
of  the  contest,  and  yet  they  fought  on,  till  they 
obtained  peace  for  themselves,  and  freedom  for  us, 
and  founded  upon  a  rock — the  rock,  I  hope,  of 
ages — this  magnificent  Republican  empire.  We 
heard  all  this,  also,  in  1812,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
it,  we  conducted  that  war  to  a  glorious  termination. 
We  heard  it  all  again  at  the  commencement  of  this 
very  war,  and  the  time  has  already  past,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  a  statesman  now  present,  of 
the  highest  ciiaracter,  supported  almost  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  when  we  were  to  have  neither 
men  nor  money,  and  when  our  cause  was  to  fail 
from  the  failure  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  sup- 
port it.  Now,  sir,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  to 
stop  without  attaining  our  object.  If-we  cannot 
raise  men,  and  cannot  rai.se  money,  why  then  we 
must  stop.  But,  thank  God,  we  have  not  got  to 
that  point  yet,,  nor  do  I  believe  we  ever  shall  get 
to  it.  Let  us  not  halt  in  our  course  now,  simply 
for  the  fear  that  we  may  be  compelled  to  halt  there 
some  time  or  other.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof  Suflicient  for  the  dishonor  of  this 
country  will  be  the  time  when  she  will  practically 
exhibit  her  inability  to  maintain  her  rights  and  her 
honor. 

Why,  sir,  what  was  said  on  this  subject  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
January,  1847,  one  little  year  ago  ?  Let  us  look 
back  for  a  moment.  The  lesson  may  be  a  profit- 
able one  for  us  all,  and  certainly  an  encouraging 
one  for  those  who  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  doubt  the  disposition  or  capacity  of  their  coun- 
try, to  augment  her  exertions  as  her  trials  augment. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  extracts  from  the  debates,  which 
then  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  loan.  I  will 
read  a  few  passages,  not  mentioning,  however,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  as  it  is  not  my  object  to 
recall  any  invidious  recollections,  but  simply  to 
show  the  sentiments,  which  then  prevailed,  and  ' 
how  these  have  been  rebuked  by  the  result. 

One  speaker  said: 

"  The  crisis  in  which  they  were  placed  was  miprecedent- 
ed.  They  had  no  adequate  levenue,  and  were  going  on 
without  any  way  of  increasing  it.  He  should  support  this 
measure,  therefore,  from  necessity,  because  they  could  do 
notliingelse.  Vet  he  feared  it  was  with  evil  to  the  currency 
of  the  country,"  &c.  *  *  *  *  "  He  predicted  it  would 
occasion  adepres.sion  of  the  currency  of  the  whole  country 
to  a  most  mischievous  extent. 
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"In  p-.issing  it,  thoy  were  trea-iUriiiK  up  wrath  ngainst  the 
daynf  wrath — and  that  day  ol  wratli  would  conii> — and  vvheii 
it  ciiitiK,  lie  ffared  they  would  not  beahle  to  stand." 

"  But  it  was  evident,"  said  another  speaker,  "  that  a  loan 
could  not  be  obtained." 

"  A  good  deal  had  been  said,"  Mr.  Cass  remarked,  "  about 
the  Icvyinj;  of  a  specific  tax,  to  wliicli  he  might  refer;  but 
the  Adiniiii>trati()n  was  responsible  for  the  loan.  They  had 
told  thcni  they  could  get  it  upon  terms  to  which  they  would 
willingly  suiuiiit. 

"Mr.  E.     No. 

"  Mr.  Cass.     No,  says  the  honorable  gentleman .' 

"  Mr.  E.     Where  do  vou  find  it.' 

"Mr.  Cass.  In  the  tennsof  the  call  for  it  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. They  might  fail  to  get  it,  Imt  they  had  good  reason 
to  expect  it.  *  *  *  *  He  kiiewthat,  duringthe  progress 
of  fiiiancial  difficulties  with  England,  it  became  necessary 
to  combine  every  loan  Willi  a  specific  tax.  Why.'  Becau.se 
that  country  was  overloaded  wilh  taxes— in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  war— a  war  almost  against  the  whole  civilized 
world— and  with  a  debt  out  of  all  manner  of  proporticm. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  for  tliem  to  resort  to  the  mode 
referred  lo. 

"But  did  any  man  believe  that  the  faith  of  (his  nation  was 
not  sufficient  to  raise  the  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.' 

*  *  *  They  had  paid  off  two  debts,  and  they  could  pay 
off  another." 

A  speaker  also  observed: 

"  Yet  the  Senator  from  Michiaan  told  them  merely  to  pass 
this  hill,  and  they  would  have  nil  the  money  wanted.     *     * 

*  *  The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Westcott]  also 
thoutrht  there  was  no  sort  ofdanger,  but  that  the  public  credit 
could  raise  money  enough." 

So  much  for  the  prophecies  of  the  lastsessioti  of 
Congress.  How  they  have  been  fulfilled  has  now 
passed  into  history,  and  yet  we  hear  the  same 
lugubrious  note  at  the  present  session,  and  it  was, 
I  believe,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont, 
[Mr.  Phelps,]  who  proved  most  clearly  our  finan- 
cial imbecility,  and  his  views  were  adopted  by 
other  Senators.  And  we  have  heard  elsewhere, 
and  from  a  high  quarter  too,  that  a  tax  "  would 
wind  up  this  miserable  Mexican  war  in  ninety 
days."  Hinc  ilia,  lachryma!  Tears  for  taxes,  but 
none  for  wounded  honor!  I  trust  I  shall  never  live 
to  see  the  day,  when  the  American  people  will 
prosecute  an  unjust  war,  because  they  do  not  feel 
Its  burdens,  or  abandon  a  just  one,  because  they 
feel  or  fear  its  financial  pressure. 

But  I  see,  by  an  article  in  the  London  Times,  of 
January  4th,  that  these  cis-Atlantic  forebodings  are 
not  the  only  ones.  Our  neighbors  over  the  water 
record  and  regret !  the  appearances,  which  seem  to 
them  to  indicate  an  approaching  exhausted  treas- 
ury and  its  consequences,  on  our  future  exertions. 
That  article  warns  us,  as  we  are  warned  here,  of 
the  danger  of  a  public  debt,  and  of  the  taxes,  to 
which  it  must  lead.  And  I  observe,  that  a  late 
Morning  Chronicle  adopts  a  similar  standard  for 
our  patriotic  sacrifices.  It  thinks  that  our  losses 
and  the  derangement  of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  country  will  prove  loo  much  for  "Jonathan's 
patience;"  and  thata  i)roposal  toincrease,  to  a  con- 
.«iderable  extent,  the  amount  we  pay  in  taxes,  will 
Boon  cure  us  of  our  warlike  mania. 

But  I  mistake^lie  feelings  of  my  countrymen,  if 
such  considerations  will  deter  them  from  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  If 
taxes  are  necessary,  they  will  bear  them.  Ad- 
vancing as  this  country  is,  with  so  rapid  a  pace  in 
all  the  elements  of  power  and  prosperity,  any  debt 
it  may  contract  in  a  necessary  war  can  give  no  seri- 
ous cause  of  apprehension.  1  repeat  the  sentiment 
1  expressed  last  session,  that  I  do  not  believe  one 
word  in  the  European  financial  axiom,  that  new 
debts  must  be  secured  by  new  taxes.  Our  experi- 
ence has  disproved  it  Where  nations  are  station- 
ary, and  already  weighed  down  with  fiscal  im- 
positions, such  a  principle  may  Le  necessary  to  the 
Bupiiort  of  ilieir  credit.  But  in  the  career  opened 
to  us,  where  our  resources  are  augmenting  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  the  credit  of  the  country  will  be 
found  sufficient,  and  its  increasing  resources  will 
so  far  towards  the  discharge  of  all  its  engagements. 
As  to  a  debt  like  that  of  England,  the  thing  is  im- 
possiljle  here.  It  is  one  of  the  last  dangers,  which 
threatens  us.  A  people,  who  govern  themselves, 
and  tax  themselves,  will  never  sanction  a  system 
of  extravagant  and  unnecessary  expenditures, — a 
system  which,  in  England,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  observed,  very  wittily  and  very  tru- 
ly, some  years  since,  commences  at  the  cradle,  and 
going  on  through  all  the  gradations  of  society,  still 
taxing  as  life  advances,  finally  taxes  the  tombstone, 
— and  then  dismisses  him  who  sleeps  under  it,  to  be 
taxed  no  more.  Such  are  the  blessings  of  a  Gov- 
ernment separated  from  the  people,  and  without 


proper  sympathy  for  their  condition,  or  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  principles. 

The  other  dissuasive  reason  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  territory,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  founded 
on  our  own  conduct  towards  other  nations,  against 
whom  we  had  causes  of  complaint,  amounting  to 
causes  of  war,  if  we  had  chosen  to  consider  them 
such,  was  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, [Mr.  Pearce.]  This  appeal  to  the  fruits  of 
our  own  pusillanimity  has  been  made  before,  but 
has  never,  I  think,  lieen  so  directly  prosecuted,  as 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  remarks  upon  the  gen- 
ei'al  subject  the  other  day.  And  this  brings  me 
back  to  his  proposition,  which  I  have  already  con- 
sidered, that  we  have  no  just  cause  of  war  against 
Mexico.  In  its  defence,  in  addition  to  the  general 
principle  that  the  right  and  the  "  sort  of  necessity  " 
should  both  exist,  he  added,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of 
illustration,  that — 

"The  President  had  paraded  before  us  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  these  claims." 

And  he  proceeds,  among  other  things,  to  ask — 
"  If  the  resistance  or  neelect  to  pay  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
is  even  comparable  to  that,  which  we  have  experienced  at 
the  hand  of  stronger  nations  .'  And  I  ask,  if  it  Decomes  us 
to  adopt  one  rule  or  measure  of  justice  in  regard  to  a  weak 
nation,  and  another  rule  »f  right  in  regard  to  a  strong  and 
haughty  people.'" 

I  answer,  no;  emphatically  no.  We  have  but 
one  rule  of  right  or  justice  for  all  nations,  and  that 
is,  that  they  fulfill  those  duties  towards  us,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  which  we,  in  our  turn, 
must  render.  And  this  is  our  rule,  as  well  with 
England,  or  France  and  Mexico,  as  with  San 
Marino  or  Monaco,  or  the  great  empire,  which 
embraces  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  stretches 
through  Asia  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the  Eastern 
Sea.  The  honoralile  gentleman  confounds  the 
right  wilh  the  remedy.  The  one  is  independent 
of  circumstances,  and  the  other  depends  upon  our- 
selves. Why,  his  own  illustration  clevrly  exhibits 
this  difference.  He  says  we  had  causes  enough 
of  war  against  France  and  England,  and  his  re- 
proach is,  that  these  were  not  followed  by  war 
against  the  former  Power,  "  a  great  and  mighty 
people."  He  says,  "  and  yet  we  talk  of  violated 
honor;"  "and  the  President  rants  about  our  claims 
against  Mexico."  I  beg  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
this  language  is  the  language  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator, and  not  mine.  I  shall  never  talk  about  the 
ranting  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  when  he  spreads 
our  public  grievances  before  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  thus  before  the  people  and  the 
world;  nor  shall  I  ever  taunt  my  country  by  inti- 
mating that  her  course  has  been  so  pusillanimous, 
that  for  her  to  talk  of  violated  lionor  is  a  solemn 
farce.  But  were  all  this  so,  it  is  quite  time  that 
our  policy  were  changed.  We  are  well  chastised 
for  the  want  of  self  respect  we  have  exhibited,  if 
we  have  lost  our  honor;  and  if  we  do  not  stop  in 
this  career  of  humiliation,  the  proclivity  will  be- 
come steeper  and  steeper,  and  our  descent  more 
and  more  rapid,  till  we  shall  have  neither  rights 
to  assert,  nor  honor  to  defend,  nor  disposition  to 
do  either. 

This  catalogue  raisonnee  of  our  acts  of  humilia- 
tion I  have  heard  before;  but  never,  I  think,  with 
such  strong  terms  of  reprobation.  Our  submission 
to  the  insults  of  the  Neapolitan,  the  Dane,  the 
Gaul,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  brought  before  us, 
as  it  were  in  staring  capitals,  and  some  of  these 
are  characterized  as — 

"  Comn)ilted  in  the  wantonness  of  power — in  the  very 
scorn  of  our  rights — without  the  sliuhte-t.jnsiiticalion;  and 
persisted  in,  repeated,  and  boldly  defended,  wilh  a  most 
offensive  eflVontery,and  yet  endured  liy  this  country  through 
successive  administrations  from  1606  to  1831." 

1  regret,  sir,  to  hear  all  this;  not  for  its  own 
sake,  for  we  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with,  but  in  connection  with  the  subject  before  us. 
I  regret  to  hear,  that  too  much  forbearance — if  loo 
much  there  was,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  inti- 
mate— is  now  made  the  pretext  for  more;  that  we 
must  suffer  from  Mexico  because  we  have  sufl^ered 
from  others,  and  that  we  must  go  on  thus  inter- 
minably, exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  and  to  the  contempt  of  all. 

Bitt,  sir,  the  people  of  this  country  have  never 
been  deficient  in  patriotism  or  national  pride.  Du- 
ring the  period,  when  these  aggressions,  to  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  alludes,  were  committed, 
the  moral  and  political  world  was  in  commotion, 
1  the  foundations  of  society  in  Europe  were  uproot- 


ed, and  a  mighty  revolution  was  sweeping  over 
that  region,  which  occasioned  greater  changes  in 
the  world,  than  did  the  five  preceding  centuries. 
Tremendous  military  establishments  were  formed, 
and  the  rule  of  might  became  the  rule  of  right. 
These  injuries  commenced  under  the  administra- 
i  lion  of  General  Washington,  and  were  continued 
j  through  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
I  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  Mr.  MadLson;  but  their  prin- 
cipal weight  fell  upon  us  during  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son. And  everlasting  honor  is  due  to  those  two 
eminent  patriots  and  statesmen  for  the  firm,  pru- 
dent, and  dignified  course  they  pursued  under  the 
trying  and  perilous  circumstances,  in  which  they 
and  their  country  were  placed.  History  has  set 
its  seal  upon  their  measures,  and  in  all  time  here- 
after, their  memory  will  be  held  in  lionor  by  a 
grateful  people. 

But,  sir,  we  went  to  war  with  France  in  1798, 
and  with  England  in  1812,  two  of  the  mightiest 
Powers  on  earth,  and  with  immense  military  estab- 
lishments at  their  disposal,  till  then  unknown  in 
modern  times.  And  it  was  the  conviction  in  France, 
that  the  firm  character  and  decided  course  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  the  responsive  feeling  of  the 
American  people,  would  lead  to  a  war  with  that 
country,  if  justice  was  not  done  us,  and  not  the  in- 
terference of  England,  which  produced  the  arrange- 
ment of  1830,  and  its  execution,  by  which  our 
chapter  of  complaints  against  France  was  closed, 
and  I  hope  forever. 

Here,  sir,  were  two  wars  within  fifteen  years, 
and  both  prosecuted,  when  we  were  comparatively 
feeble  in  numbers,  in  strength,  and  in  wealth,  and 
a  third  barely  avoided  by  the  satisfaction  of  our 
claims.  Now,  sir,  I  deny  that  we  are  justly  liable 
to  the  reproach  of  pusillanimity,  or  that  we  have 
forfeited  our  claim  lo  talk  of  violated  honor.  Or, 
that  Mexico,  or  any  one  for  Mexico,  in  this  coun- 
try or  elsewhere,  has  a  right  to  say,  you  had  es- 
tablished your  character  for  tame  submission,  and 
you  have  therefore  no  right  to  ask  indemnity  of 
me  for  wrongs  such  as  you  have  suffered  from 
others,  and  which  your  own  forbearance  in  former 
years  induced  me  to  refuse. 

There  are  two  incidents,  episodes  I  may  call 
them,  in  the  great  action  going  on,  which,  though 
they  neither  sive  direction  to  its  movement,  nor 
certainty  to  its  termination,  are  yet  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  they  exhibit,  if  not  the  faults  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, at  any  rate  the  facility  with  which 
their  measures  are  assailed.  One  of  these  charges 
I  have  neverheard,  I  confess  it,  with  becominggrav- 
ity.  The  other  is  new,  or  at  any  rate  new  to  ine, 
and  has  been  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, [Mr.  Johnson,]  with  hisaccustoined  ability, 
which  sometimes  makes  "  the  wrong  appear  the 
belter  reason."  I  shall  content  myself  with  touch- 
ing, rather  than  considering  them. 

One  great  grievance   alleged    by  the   Mexican 
Government,  and  repeated  here,  and  one  for  which 
our  minister  was  rudely  driven  from  the  republic, 
I  is,  that  we  sent  her  a  plenipotentiary  and  not  a 
\  commissioner,  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement 
j  of   the    difficulties    between    the    two    countries. 
j  Really,  sir,  in  the  whole  history  of  national  inter- 
I  communication,  no  such   frivolous  reason  as  this 
I  was  ever  given  for  involving  two  countries  in  war, 
that  a  higher  grade  of  diplomatic  agent  was  sent 
by  one  Power   than   the  other  demanded.     The 
reverse  may  have  happened,  when  the  most  idle 
questions  were  grave  subjects  of  investigation  and 
remonstrance.     Mexico   must  have  had  few  sub- 
stantial causes  of  complaint,  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Administration  few  just  grounds  of  animadver- 
sion, when  such  a  measure  assumes  an  important 
position  in  their  respective  lists  of  grievances.    But 
how  stnnds  the  fact.'    Anxious  to  restore  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries,  which 
had  been  interrufiied  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
the  President  directed  that  our  consul  (Mr.  Black) 
should  communicate  this  desire   to  the   Mexican 
authorities,  and  say  to  them,  that  if  they  "  would 
♦  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States  to  adjust 
«  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
'  tries,  he  will  immediately  despatch  one  to  Me.x- 
'  ico." 

To  this  proposition  the  Mexican  Secretary  of 
State  answered: 
"  My  Government  is  disposed  to  receive  the  commissioner 
I  of  tbe'United  States  who  may  some  to  ttiia  caj^ital  witli  ful) 
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powers  from  his  Government  to  settle  the  present  dispute  In 
a  peaceful,  reasonable,  and  honorable  manner." 

Here  is  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  and 
the  agreement  to  receive  the  commissioner  whom 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  proposed  to 
send,  under  the  title  of  envoy  "  to  settle  the  pres- 
ent dispute."  Well,  the  envoy  was  sent,  com- 
missioned for  this  very  purpose,  and  when  he 
arrived  he  was  refused  recognition,  because  he  came 
as  an  envoy,  and  because  his  powers  extended  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  whole  dispute  between  the 
two  countries,  and  were  not  confined  to  "  ques- 
tions relative  to  Texas."  As  to  tlie  mere  title,  it 
does  not  merit  a  moment's  serious  consideration. 
It  was  an  afterthought,  a  subterfuge,  resorted  to 
in  order  to  justify  what  the  Mexican  Government 
was  determined  to  do,  but  what  it  was  easier  to  do 
than  to  defend.  It  is  evident  that  our  proposition 
was  accepted  as  made,  and  that  envoy  and  com- 
mi.«sioner  were  but  convertible  terms.  This  is 
shown'  by  the  letter  of  the  JVIexican  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Slidell,  in  which  he  says: 

"That  tlie  single  word  "restore"  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  give  to  xMr.  Slidell  the  special  character  of  commis- 
sioner or  plenipotentiary  ad  hoc." 

But  Mr.  Slidell  had  too  much  power;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  was  charged  to  settle  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  two  countries,  and  not  the  Mex- 
ican portion  of  it  alone.  And  was  not  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition  and  its 
acceptance?  We  desire  to  send  you  an  envoy, 
says  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  two  Governments.  We  will 
receive  your  commissioner,  answers  Mr.  Peiia  y 
Pena,  charged  "to  settle  the  present  dispute"  be- 
tween your  country  and  ours.  Well,  what  was 
this  dispute.'  It  had  two  sides  to  it,  like  most 
other  disputes,  public  and  private.  We  com- 
plained that  Mexico  had  injured  our  citizens,  and 
she  complained  that  we  had  annexed  Texas.  And 
the  dispute  was  made  up  of  these  causes  of  com- 
plaint. Could  the  Mexican  Government  be  so 
besotted  as  to  suppose,  that  the  United  States  would 
adjust  her  side  of  the  quarrel  and  leave  their  own 
unadjusted.'  That  we  should  be  willing  to  do 
something,  I  know  not  what,  by  which  Mexico 
would  agree  to  the  annexation  or  we  abandon  it, 
and  thus  satisfy  her  cause  of  complaint,  and  then 
turn  round  and  enter  upon  another  negotiation  of 
twenty-five  years  to  satisfy  our  own  ?  If  our  Ad- 
ministration had  acted  thus,  they  would  have  met 
and  merited  universal  execration.  And  now  the 
great  cause  of  grievance  with  our  adversary  is,  that 
though  we  were  willing  to  do  her  justice,  yet  we 
required  at  the  same  time,  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  us. 

And  one  of  our  most  eminent  living  statesmen — 
a  connecting  link  between  the  present  and  the  past 
generation — has  not  only  endeavored  to  place  Mex- 
ico right,  and  his  adopted  country  wrong,  upon  this, 
as  well  as  upon  other  questions  at  issue  with  her,  but 
has  elaborately  discussed  it,  and  given  to  his  sen- 
timents— which  have  been  widely  disseminated  by 
party  zeal  and  the  public  press — the  authority  of 
nis  name. 

In  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  as  Mr.  Galla- 
tin commences  with  an  error,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  ends  with  one.  He  says:  "The  Mexican 
Government  insisted,  that  it  only  agreed  to  receive 
a  commissioner  to  treat  on  the  questions  that  had 
arisen  from  the  events  in  Texas,"  &c.  This  as- 
sumption of  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  which 
Mr.  Gallatin  endorses — as  he  must  endorse  it,  in 
order  to  place  his  own  Government  in  the  wrong, 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  powerful,  if  not  patri- 
otic propensities — is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Peiia  y 
Pefia's  letter  to  Mr.  Black,  in  which  he  says,  ex- 
pressly, (hat  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
coming  '*  to  settle  the  present  dispute,"  will  be 
received  by  the  Mexican  Government.  In  the 
whole  letter,  which  pledged  the  Mexican  faith  to 
the  reception  of  the  minister,  there  was  no  allusion, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  "  the  questions  which  had 
arisen  from  the  events  in  Texas."  So  much  for 
the  substance  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Gallatin  discusses  the  question  of  etiquette — 
as  this  finally  descends  to  be — with  more  zeal  and 
imction  than  would  have  been  expected  from  a  cola- 
borer  with  Jefterson  and  Madison  in  the  republican 
vineyard.  He  says  that  treaties  of  peace  are  always 
negotiated  by  commissioners,  appointed  for  that 
«pecial  purpose.   If  this  were  so,  it  would  not  touch 


the  present  case;  for  Mexico  had  then  neither  de- 
clared war,  nor  committed  any  act  necessarily  lead- 
ing to  it.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  Mi .  Gallatin  ought 
to  have  known  it.  He  ought  to  have  known  that 
he  was  appointed  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  with  four  other  eminent  citi- 
zens, in  1814,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England.  They  are  thus  designated  in  the  treaty 
itself;  and  I  have  actually  seen  the  record  of  their 
commission  in  the  Department  of  State.  He  ought 
to  have  known,  that  the  very  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  in  1783,  which  he 
cites  and  asserts  was  negotiated  by  commissioners, 
was,  in  fact,  negotiated  by  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, as  "ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,"  &c.;  and  that  the  preliminary 
treaty  between  the  same  Powers  was  negotiated  in 
1762,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  "  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary," and  that  in  the  full  powers  from  our 
Congress,  dated  June  15,  1781,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
are  styled  "  ministers  plenipotentiaries, "&c.;  and 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  modern  history  is 
filled  with  similar  examples. 

But,  sir,  while  the  Government  has  been  assailed, 
at  home,  upon  this  point  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  it 
has  been  redeemed,  abroad,  from  all  blame  by  the 
publication  of  the  letter  of  General  Herrera,  writ- 
ten on  the  25th  of  August  last,  in  answer  to  an 
application  from  Santa  Anna  inviting  him  to  act  as 
a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  United 
States.  "  For  no  other  act  than  showing  that  there 
'  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  (Mr.  Slidell's)  pre- 
'  senling  himself,  and  having  his  propositions 
'  heard,  my  administration  was  calumniated  in  the 
'  most  atrocious  manner.  For  this  act  alone,  the 
'  revolution  which  displaced  me  from  the  com- 
'  mand  was  set  on  foot."  I  need  add  nothing  to 
this  declaration  of  the  Ex-President  of  Mexico. 
I  leave  the  question  between  Mr.  Gallatin  and 
General  Herrera. 

The  other  objection,  which  I  have  classed  as  an 
episode  is,  that  of  the  two  alternative  propositions, 
which  the  President  was  authorized  to  offer  to 
Texas,  he  chose  the  one,  which  committed  the 
United  States  to  admit  her  into  the  Union,  with- 
out any  specific  provision,  that  her  boundaries 
should  be  established,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  not  then  in  power,  and  is  not  responsible 
for  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  procedure.  The 
offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Tyler  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service. 

In  the  second  place,  the  power  of  decision  was 
purely  discretionary,  and  if  the  President  was 
wrong  in  selecting  that  alternative.  Congress  was 
wrong  in  giving  him  the  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  third  place,  a  reasonable  discretion  must 
necessarily  exist  in  Congress  on  this  subject;  and 
if  that  body  is  clearly  satisfied,  that  Texas  claims 
more  than  she  has  any  right  to  claim,  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  act  of  annexation,  which  would  compel 
the  Government  to  involve  the  country  in  an  un- 
just war  to  defend  an  unjust  claim. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  honorable  Senator  must 
know,  that  by  no  other  mode  could  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  have  been  consummated,  as  there 
was  no  probability,  I  may  almost  add  possibility, 
that  any  treaty  for  that  purpose  would  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  A  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  could  not  have  been  obtained.  The  law 
itself  passed  this  body,  but  by  a  bare  majority  of 
one.  It  was  annexation  under  the  law,  and  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  Senate,  or  it  was  not  annexation  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  remarks  upon  another  top- 
ic, and  I  will  cease  to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  in  England,  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  in  Mexico,  though  not  so  bit- 
terly, I  think,  that  our  armies  in  that  country 
have  committed  terrible  cruelties,  unworthy  of  us, 
and  of  the  age,  and  which  should  call  upon  us  the 
condemnation  of  the  world.  And  the  great  Jour- 
nal of  England,  the  proclaimer  of  English  modera- 
tion and  phi'anthropy,  has  said  that — 

"The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Hernando  Cortez,  on  his 
first  expedition  to  Mexico,  have  been  surpassed  in  barbarity 
and  heartlessness,  by  the  heroic  commanders  of  the  model 
Republic.  If  despotism  can  be  symbolized  by  a  knout, 
American  republicanism  may  be  represented  by  a  gallows, 


and  from  the  same  spirit  of  liistoric  heraldry,  which  would 
indicate  French  republicanism  by  a  guillotine." 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  date  of  this  article,  for  I 
should  like  to  fix  its  exact  chronology;  but  I  can- 
not, as  I  cut  it  out  of  one  of  the  A^menc8.n  papers, 
and  have  since  lost  the  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  equal  pleasure 
and  interest,  a  few  days  since,  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix] — to  his 
statesmanlike  views,  expressed  with  equal  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  felicity  of  language.  But 
there  was  nothing,  which  better  became  his  posi- 
tion, or  ours,  than  his  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  the  British  Government,  when  contrasted  with 
its  professions — its  eternal  process  of  aggrandize- 
ment, and  its  eternal  claim  to  moderation.  And  I 
was  the  mors  struck  with  his  illustration  of  the 
subject,  because  it  corresponded  with  some  obser- 
vations I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate, 
respecting  it,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  1  was 
then  met  by  the  Roman  war-cry — from  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Web- 
ster]— Delenda  est  Carthago!  as  though  the  mere 
reference  to  historical  facts  announced  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  unbecoming  us  and  our  country.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  soft 
words  on  such  occasions  as  these.  They  may 
turn  away  private  wrath,  but  they  never  yet  turned 
away  public  envy  and  ,^ealousy.  Let  us  look  our 
accusers  and  their  accusations  full  in  the  face. 
"  I  thank  God,"  said  the  Pharisee  of  old,  "  that 
I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  We  thank  God, 
s:^ys  the  public  opinion  of  England,  that  we  are 
not  like  other  nations,  and  least  of  all  like  that 
great  grasping  mobocracy  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  seizing  and  annexing  the  territory 
of  its  neighbors !  And  this  is  said  with  as  much 
stern  gravity  as  though  the  coast  of  England 
bounded  her  possessions,  and  as  though  there  were 
a  rock,  or  islet,  or  island,  or  continent,  she  did  not 
covet,  and,  coveting,  did  not  seek,  and,  seeking, 
did  not  strive  to  obtain  with  a  strong  hand,  if  she 
thought  her  hand  strong  enough  to  obtain  it.  In  the 
whole  history  of  national  reproofs,  and  national 
professions,  there  is  nothing  like  this — that  England 
should  cast  the  first  stone  against  other  nations  for 
a  spirit  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement! 

That  great  paper,  the  "Times" — great  in  its 
circulation  and  in  its  influence — is  the  existing  ex- 
ponent of  English  sentiment.  It  does  not  make, 
but  ministers  to,  public  opinion;  it  does  not  guide, 
but  indicates  it.  It  caters  for  the  national  appetite; 
but  its  dishes  are  prepared  for  the  public  taste,  and 
not  the  taste  for  the  dishes.  Every  calumny  upon 
us,  every  slur  upon  our  morals  and  sneer  at  our 
manners,  findsopen  ears  to  admit  them,  and  willing 
hearts  to  receive  them.  For  myself,  sir,  I  am  tired 
of  all  this;  and  I  think  Mr.  Walsh, some  years  ago, 
rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  his  country,  by  the  publication  of  his  work 
upon  this  very  subject;  and  I  wish  some  patriotic 
American  would  bring  it  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  exhibit  in  all  its  glaring  contrast  the  difference 
between  English  practice  and  English  professions. 
I  am  tired  also  of  the  eternal  cant  about  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  as  though  that  were  the  only  stock 
from  which  virtue  and  intelligence  could  spring — 
as  though  our  own  population  were  homogeneous, 
and  descended  from  the  English  family  alone; 
while  we  know  it  has  levied  contributions  upon 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth — upon  France,  and 
Holland,  and  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  to  a  large  amount,  and  upon  Ireland 
— oppressed  and  down-trodden  Ireland — to  a  much 
larger;  and  all  those  contributions  soon  became 
fused  together,  losing  their  peculiar  trails,  and 
forming  the  American  people,  with  a  character  of 
their  own,  and  I  think  with  pride  enough  to  assert 
their  identity,  and  to  treat  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
as  they  treat  all  other  races,  in  questions  of  na- 
tional comity,  as  friends  or  enemies,  depending  on 
the  prevalent  sentiments  with  which  they  them- 
selves are  regarded. 

Mr.  HALE,  (in  his  seat.)     And  Africa  too  .' 

Mr.  CASS.  Let  us  go  on  with  our  own  race. 
An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  said  the 
Jewish  lawgiver.  The  rule  is  a  harsh  one,  and  I 
would  not  adopt  it,  even  in  repelling  national  cal- 
umnies. But  with  England  I  would  do  better.  I 
would  let  her  own  history  condemn  her,  when  she 
asserts  her  superiority  over  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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In  the  year  1756,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
English  and  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  The  English 
general,  Clive,  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  commander  of  the  Nabob's  forces.  A 
rich  Indian  banker,  named  Omichund,  was  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  arrangement  of  this  affair,  and 
he  was  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his 
services.  In  conformity  with  the  stipulations,  the 
commander  abandoned  his  master  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  elevated  by  the  English  to  the 
vacant  throne.  Omichund  demanded  more  than 
Clive  was  willing  to  grant;  but  fearing  that  he 
might  betray  the  secret,  the  English  general  deter- 
mined'to  deceive  him.  And  he  did  so.  I  quote 
from  an  English  historian: 

"  Oniicliumi's  interests  were  to  be  protected  by  a  special 
clause  in  the  treaty.  Two  treaties  were  drawn  up:  one, 
written  on  white  paper,  contahied  no  reference  to  Onii- 
chiiMd;  another,  written  upon  red  paper,  contaiued  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  wiiite  treaty,  and,  in  addition,  an  article 
in  favor  of  Omichund,  to  deceive  whom  was  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  it  existed.  But  a  new  difficulty  occurred. 
The  select  committee  had  no  hesitation  in  signing  both  the 
treaties;  but  Admiral  VVatson  refused  his  absent  to  the  mock 
document,  and  the  absence  of  his  name,  it  was  foreseen, 
•would  excite  tlie  suspicion  of  so  wary  a  man  as  Omichund. 
Here,  again,  Clive  had  an  expedient  ready.  It  was  to  attach 
the  Admiral's  name  by  another  hand,  (or  in  other  words,  to 
forge  it.)  The  two  treaties  were  accordingly  rendered  com- 
plete, and  the  red  one  answered  its  purpose.  Omichund 
kept  the  secret  of  the  conspirators,  Soorag-oo-Dowlah  was 
dethroned,  and  Meer-Jafficr  elevated  to  his  place." 

"The  sequel  of  the  tale  is  melancholy.  *  »  *  *  That 
document  was  produced  in  while.  Omichu^j}  became  agi- 
tated, and  said,  'This  cannot  be  the  treaty;  it  was  a  red 
treaty  [  saw.'  Clive  coolly  replied,  'Yes,  hut  this  is  a  white 
one ;'  and  turning  to  Scrafton,  who  spoke  the  native  lan- 
guage more  perfectly  than  himself,  he  said,  'It  is  now  time 
to  undeceive  Omichund.'  The  process  of  undeceiving  the 
miserable  man  was  short  and  simple.  In  compliance  with 
the  sugiestion  of  Clive,  Scrafton  said;  '  Omichund,  the  red 
treaty  is  a  trick;  you  are  to  have  nothing;'  and  he  needed 
not  to  say  more.  The  senses  of  Omichund  had  fled  ;  he  fell 
back  into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  recovered  only  to  linger 
out  the  remnant  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  idiocy." 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  England  in  Hindostan.  Many  an  English 
moralist  has  visited  this  process  of  acquisition — 
the  only  one,  perhaps,  of  the  kind  in  all  history — 
with  that  indignant  reprobation,  which  costs  noth- 
ing but  well-turned  periods.  From  that  time,  the 
English  Government  has  been  the  sovereign  of 
Bengal.  But  where  is  the  Englishman,  moralist 
or  statesman,  writer  or  politician,  who  has  ever 
proposed  to  surrender  this  territory,  acquired  by 
forgery,  or  to  redeem  the  national  character  from 
the  charge  of  participating  in  the  crime,  by  reject- 
ing the  benefit  it  brought  with  it.?  So  much  for 
coats  of  arms.  I  commend  this  incident  to  the 
Herald's  college. 

But  to  return  to  the  charges  of  cruelty  which 
have  be'en  made  against  our  army  in  Mexico.  No 
one  believes  them,  or  has  repeated  them.  We  are 
all  equally  free  from  that  reproach.  But  there  have 
been  many  allusions,  exaggerated  ones,  it  appears 
to  me,  to  the  terrible  calamities,  which  our  war  has 
inflicted  upon  the  Mexican  people,  and  which  else- 
where might  be  quoted  as  corroborative  proof  of 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  our  soldiers.  I  would 
not  stop  to  quarrel  with  mere  figures  of  rhetoric, 
nor  would  I  apply  any  severe  canons  of  criticism 
to  extemporaneous  debates  like  ours,  where  much 
is  said  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  that  our  cooler  judg- 
ment does  not  approve,  and  said,  too,  in  stronger 
language,  than  we  designto  use. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  I  will  read  a 
short  extract  from  a  speech  of  an  honorable  Sena- 
tor upon  this  floor,  whoj  in  all  the  qualities  of  head 
mu\  heart,  that  give  worth  and  eminence  in  public 
or  in  private  life,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  asso- 
ciates: 

"  We  hear  of  an  intention  to  strike  outraged  Mexico  in 
yet  more  vital  points — we  do  not  arrest  it.  We  suffer  the 
expedition  to  go  on.  Before  the  Mexican  blood  is  yeX  dry 
upon  the  fields  of  Palo  .Mto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Kuena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz  is  bombarded.  Her  churches 
fall  under  the  dreadful  aim  of  the  mortar — tlie  blood  of  her 
women  and  children  runs  in  streams  through  her  before 
peaceful  and  happy  streets — her  almost  every  thoroughfare 
is  obstructed  by  the  mangled  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  citi- 
zens, until  at  last,  her  valor  can  hold  out  no  longer  before 
the  mighty  ?l\\(\  crushing  power  of  our  arms.  She  surrenders. 
Yet  S'till  our  vengeance  is  not  glutted.  Innocent,  unoffend- 
ing, outraged  Mexico  has  yet  more  cities  to  be  laid  waste  or 
c<mquered — more  hearts  to  be  wrung — more  gallant  bloocf  to 
be  shed — more  women  and  children  to  be  slaughtered — more 
agony  in  every  form  to  suffer.  We  have  not  yet  had  our  fill 
of  bidod.  We  inarch  on  in  fiendish  progress.  At  Cerro 
Gordo,  Churn busco,  ChaiKiltepec,  Molino  del  Key,  our  march 
of  slaughter  is  renewed,  and  goes  on  with  yet  more  fearful 
violence.  Mexican  blood  watffs  every  plain.  The  cries  of 
Mexican  agony  gtartle  every  ear,  and  still  tlie  work  joes  on. 


We  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Mexico  itself— bombard  its  peace- 
ful dwellings — make  her  streets  to  run  with  human  blood, 
and  slaughter  again  women  and  children,  until  resistance 
becomes  unavailing.  We  get  pos.session  of  the  capital,  and 
yet  carry  on  the  contest.  Sir.  can  our  country  have  done 
such  deeds.'  Is  she  so  deeply  steeped  in  crime  ■■  Has  she 
no  honor  left.'  Are  we  Christian  and  civilized  men,  or  are 
we  robbers  and  murderers  .'  1  hope  she  will  pardon  me  the 
inquiry;  and  yet  if  the  war  was  unjust,  if  it  was  not  pro- 
voked, if  it  was  our  act,  and  not  the  act  of  Mexico,  every 
human  heart,  animated  by  a  single  Jiuman  feeling,  can  but 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  But  no,  sir;  no,  sir,  it  is  not  so.  She  is  high-minded, 
just,  and  honorable.  She  is  civilized,  not  savage.  Hereiti- 
zens  are  moral  and  Christian.  Those  scenes  are  in  the  eye 
of  God  and  man  to  be  justified,  because  necessary  to  our 
honor,  and  forced  upon  us  in  vindication  of  our  violated 
rights.  Mexico  is  answerable  for  all  these  sad  and  sicken- 
ing results.  The  war  is  just  because  she  commenced  it.  It 
does  exist  by  her  act,  and,  so  help  me  God,  but  for  that  con- 
viction, as  I  reverence  truth  and  detest  falsehood,  I  would 
never  have  voted  for  the  act  of  the  1.3th  May,  184C. 

"These  scenes,"  says  the  honorable  Senator, 
"are  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  to  be  justified, 
because  necessary  to  our  honor,  and  forced  upon 
us  in  vindication  of  our  violated  rights." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  far  better  justification 
than  belligerent  necessity  for  our  conduct  in  Mex- 
ico, and  that  is,  that  these  scenes  as  described,  did 
not  and  could  not  occur  there.  The  colors  are  too 
dark,  and  the  picture  not  true  to  nature.  And  no 
one,  sooner  than  the  Senator  himself,  will  be  re- 
joiced at  an  opportunity  of  correcting  any  misap- 
prehension, to  which  the  strength  of  his  language 
may  have  exposed  his  meaning. 

Now,  sir,  I  put  it  to  the  honorable  Senator  and 
to  the  Senate,  whether  such  vivid  descriptions  as 
these  are  not  calculated  to  do  us  injury  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  .'  Whether  they  will  not  be  transfer- 
red to  the  other  hemisphere,  and  swell  the  catalogue 
of  calumnies,  which  intolerance,  both  political  and 
social,  is  pouring  out  against  our  country.''  I  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  evils  which  the 
progress  of  our  arms  has  inflicted  upon  Mexico 
are  far  less  than  ever  before  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  a  hostile  army.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny, 
that  war  brings  calamities  enough,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances;  where  even  the  discipline 
of  an  invading  army  is  the  sternest,  the  disposition 
of  the  commander  and  of  the  officers  the  best,  and 
the  measures  to  repress  unnecessary  violence  the 
promptest  and  the  most  efficient.  But  I  religiously 
believe,  that  the  injuries  we  have  committed  in  Mex- 
ico (and  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
truth)  have  been  less,  far  less,  than  ever  followed 
in  the  train  of  any  army,  that  ever  went  forth  to 
foreign  war.  I  have  run  my  eye  over  several  pages 
of  history,  (cursorily,  indeed,  but  carefully  enough 
for  my  purpose,)  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  other  nations  in  similar  circumsfances, 
and  how  far  they  have  carried  their  forbearance, 
either  in  the  exciting  operations-of  a  campaign,  or 
after  victory  had  crowned  their  exertions.  I  have 
not  omitted,  in  this  search,  a  glance  at  the  military 
history  of- England,  whence  the  first  stone  is  al- 
ways thrown  at  us,  and  who,  guiltless  herself  of 
ambition  and  oppression,  is  the  self-constituted 
judge,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  I  correct  myself  by 
saying,  the  condemner  of  this  country,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come. 

And  now  what  says  the  record  of  human  wars.' 
I  have  collected,  Mr.  President,  from  the  records 
of  history,  several  instances  of  the  extreme  cruel- 
ties and  sufferings,  which  have  attended  warfare, 
from  the  period  described  by  the  Jewish  historian, 
when  "  they  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  men,  and  the  women,  and 
the  little  ones — of  every  city  they  left  none  to  re- 
main'-'— down  to  the  last  continental  war,  which 
ravaged  Europe.  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
brief  reference  to  some  of  them. 

Louis  the  XIV.  laid  waste  the  Palatinate;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  were  driven  in  a  severe 
season  out  of  their  habitations,  to  wander  about  the 
fields  and  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold,  while  they 
beheld  their  houses  reduced  to  ashes,  their  goods 
seized,  and  their  possessions  pillaged  by  the  rapa- 
cious soldiery. 

At  the  siege  of  Prague,  by  the  philosophic 
Frederick,  twelve  thousand  famished,  houseless 
wretches  were  driven  out  by  the  Austrians,  but 
were  compelled  by  the  Prussians  to  return,  in  order 
that  an  increasing  famine  might  force  their  enemies 
to  a  moVe  speedy  surrender.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bombs  and  red-hot  shot  were  thrown 


into  the  city,  and  upwards  of  nine  hundred  houses 
reduced  to  ashes. 

In  the  invasion  of  Prussia  by  the  Russians,  in 
1765,  they  hung  innocent  inhabitants  from  the 
trees,  tore  out  their  hearts  and  their  intestines,  rip- 
ped open  their  bodies,  cut  off  their  noses  and  ears, 
broke  their  legs,  fired  villages  and  hamlets,  formed 
a  circle  around  the  burning  houses,  and  drove  back 
their  fleeing  inmates  into  the  flames. 

An  oflficer  serving  in  the  French  army,  in  1757, 
says,  "  the  country  is  plundered  and  laid  waste  for 
thirty  leagues  around  us,  as  if  fire  from  heaven  had 
fallen  upon  it.  Our  soldiers  plundered,  murdered, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  abominations." 

The  history  of  the  English  sieges  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  contain  terrible  narratives  of  human  suf- 
fering. I  will  merely  quote  the  remarks  of  Colonel 
Napier,  the  historian  of  Wellington's  campaigns, 
upon  the  capture  of  San  Sebastiaii.  "  This  storm," 
says  he,  "  seemed  to  be  the  signal  of  hell  for  the 
'  perpetration  of  villany,  which  would  have  shamed 
'  the  most  ferocious  barbarians  of  antiquity.  At 
'  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  intoxication  and  plunder  had 
'  been  the  principal  object;  at  Badajos,  lust  and 
'  murder  were  joined  to  rapine  and  drunkenness; 
'  but  at  San  Sebastian,  the  direst,  the  most  revolt- 
'  ing  cruelty  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes. 
'  One  atrocity,  of  which  a  girl  of  seventeen  was  the 
'victim,  staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous,  in- 
'  credible,  indescribable  barbarity." 

So  much  for  an  English  siege.  Let  another 
passage  describe  the  progressof  an  English  army. 
"  Ob  this  occasion,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  that  is, 
on  the  first  day's  march  of  the  English  army  from 
Madrid,  "  there  was  no  want  of  provisions,  no 
'  hardships  to  exasperate  the  men,  and  yet  I,  the 
'  author  of  this  history,  counted  on  the  first  day's 
'  march  from  Madrid  seventeen  bodies  of  murdei'ed 
'  peasants." 

Such  is  war  in  the  Old  World.  God  forbid  that 
horrors  like  these  should  accompany  its  progi'ess 
in  the  New  !  No  man  who  has  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  American  character  can  believe  that 
such  atrocities  have  ever  been  committed  by  our 
troops.  Where  are  the  burning  cities  behind  us.' 
The  desert  country  before  us,  abandoned  at  our 
approach.'  The  devastation  and  oppression  around 
us,  marking  at  the  same  time  our  power  and  our 
cruelty.'  We  can  say  it  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  not 
of  national  vanity,  that  such  scenes  have  no  place 
where  our  armies  march.  Though  my  convictions 
on  this  subject  are  as  strong  as  convictions  can  well 
be,  yet  I  have  not  hesitated  to  fortify  them  with  all 
the  information  I  could  procure  here.  I  have  in- 
quired of  many  gallant  officers,  who  have  visited 
us  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  our  troops  in 
Mexico,  and  I  have  received  but  one  answer,  and 
that  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  no  men 
could  have  behaved  better  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  General  Q,uitman,  of  General  Shields,  of  Gen. 
Pierce,  of  Col.  Harney,  Col.  Garland ,  Col.  Morgan, 
Colonel  Moore,  and  others.  I  name  these  names, 
because  they  are  known  to  the  whole  country,  and 
those, who  bear  them,  have  also  borne  distinguished 
parts  in  our  operations  in  Mexico,  and  have  been 
in  the  best  situation  to  ascertain  the  truth.  They 
have  authorized  me  thus  publicly  to  appeal  to  their 
testimony,  and  I  believe  I  undei-stood  from  all  of 
them,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  an  instance  of 
private  assas.si nation  by  an  American  soldier  in 
Mexico.  Oftences  against  persons  are  almost  un- 
known, and  the  Mexicans  themselves  find  and 
acknowledge  this  foreign  armed  government  bet- 
ter and  more  equal  than  their  own,  which  it  has 
replaced.  General  Pierce  informed  me  he  did  not 
believe,  that  in  the  march  fromVera  Cruz  to  Puebla, 
damages  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  were  com- 
mitted and  left  unpaid  by  his  column  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men.  General  Gluitman  was  the 
military  governor  of  Mexico,  and  well  acquainted, 
therefore,  with  its  internal  police,  and  he  says  our 
soldiery  is  as  regular  there  as  in  one  of  our  own 
cities.  General  Shields,  in  a  note  to  me  on  thia 
subject,  says; 

"In  rrpiv  to  vour  inquiries,  touching  the  general  conduct 
of  our  troops  in  Mexico.  I  can  briefly  state,  that  in  my  opin- 
ion, our  armv  has  been  more  distinguished  for  magnammity 
and  humanity,  than  even  for  bravery.  In  Mexico  this  has 
been  freely  acknowledged  on  ail  occasions,  both  by  foreign 
residents  and  natives.  No  other  army,  it  is  admitted,  ever 
behaved  so  well  under  similar  circumstances." 

Colonel  Garland  says: 

X  It  is  scarcely  possible  tliat  the  army  which  marched  frsnj 
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Vera  Cruz  and  onterert  the  city  of  Mexico  in  trinmpli  conid 
have  l)cen  iuilty  oi"  any  outrage  upon  tinofi'eniiing  people, 
witliout  its  coming  to  my  knowledge.  Ever}  thing  taken  on 
the  march  and  in  the  various  towns  occupied  by  our  troops, 
was  uniformly  paid  for  by  order.  Many  of  the  most  respnct- 
able  inhabitants  liave  reinarked  to  ine,  that  they  felt  greater 
Bccurity,  both  for  their  persons  and  property,  whilst  their 
towns  were  occupied  by  American  troops,  than  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century." 
Colonel  Morgan  in  a  note  also  says;: 

"The  conduct  of  our  troops  in  the  field  having  become  a 
suliject  of  misrepresentation,  f  respectfully  place  at  your  dis- 
posal a  few  facts,  which  fully  refute  the  charges  of  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  whether  made  at  home  or  abroad : 

"  Our  pe.iplp  have  greater  cau>e  to  be  proud  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  American  commanders  and  their  troops 
after  victory,  than  o,"  their  valor  during  the  battle.  It  is  an 
every  day  scene  in  the  field  to  see  an  American  soldier,  in 
the  hf  at  of  battle,  kneel  dnwn  beside  his  wounded  enemy 
and  give  him  water  from  his  canteen,  and  share  the  last 
morsel  of  his  biscuit  with  his  prostrale  foe. 

'•  In  European  warfare  the  history  of  the  storming  of  a  city 
is  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  its  pillage.  What  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  storming  of  Mexico.'  Although  the 
enemy  had  infamously  violated  the  arnii-ticeof  Churnbusco; 
and  afterwards,  on  tlie  bloody  field  of  Molino,  they  mangled 
and  murdered  our  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  when  too 
feeble  to  defend  themselves;  notwithstanding  all  this,  our 
sol<liery  resented  the  barbarity  of  their  enemy  by  protecting 
their  property  from  the  pillage  of  their  own  leperos. 

"  Innnlnerable  instances  might  be  given  of  the  forbearance 
«f  our  troops,  but  1  will  give  but  one  or  two. 

"A  company  of  the  6lh  infantry,  in  cutting  its  way  through 
a  house,  entered  a  room  containing  an  open  box  of  gold 
coin.  The  American  soldiers  occupied  the  room,  passed 
through  it,  and  not  a  dollar  was  touched.  On  the  same 
night  a  party  of  our  troops  discovered  a  box  of  gold  address- 
ed to  a  IVIexican  ;  they  immediately  reported  the  fact  to  their 
officer,  and  he  placed  the  box  in  charge  of  a  foreign  minister 
to  be  delivered  to  the  owner.  Tnis  conduct  excited  the 
astoni.-hment  of  the  Mexican,  and  in  a  public  card  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  forbearance  of  the  American 
troops. 

"  Our  army  has  ever  esteemed  generosity  as  a  nobler  virtue 
than  courage ;  and  if  it  boasts  at  all,  it  is  of  its  humanity,  not 
its  prowess." 

These  are  bright  testimonials.  Honors  thus 
won  and  worn  by  our  gallant  citizens  are  dearer 
to  their  countrymen,  than  the  glorious  exertions  of 
the  battle-field,  or  the  victories  that  have  crowned 
ihem. 

Incidents,  like  these  described  by  Colonel  Mor- 
gan, have  been  related  to  me  by  other  officers,  and 
they  better  illustrate  the  present  topic,  than  any 
panegyric,  however  warm,  or  any  description, 
however  graphic.  A  Mexican  horseman  rides 
over  the  battle-field,  thrusting  his  lance  through  the 
helpless  wounded,  gleaning,  with  savage  ferocity, 
in  the  harvest,  where  the  Great  Reaper  himself  had 
passed  and  spared;  while  the  American  soldier,  in 
the  same  scene  of  carnage,  stoops  down,  and  raising 
his  prostrate  foe,  pours  the  contents  of  his  canteen 
into  his  parched  lips,  and  recalls  his  fainting  spirit 
to  bless  the  generous  enemy.  This  picture  is  at 
the  same  time  a  bright  and  a  dark  one,  but  it 
marks,  botli  now  and  forever,  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  armies,  and  I  commend  it  to  all  who 
doubt  the  humanity  of  the  American  soldier,  or  the 
cruelty  of  the  Mexican. 


Sonle  authorities  are  here  subjoined,  tending  to 
illustrate  the  positions  taken  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  question  of  the  power  to  levy  contri- 
butions in  an  enemy's  country.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster]  thus  spoke  of  the 
right  of  the  President  to  cause  to  be  collected  con- 
tributions upon  imports  into  the  Mexican  territory: 

"The  honorable  member  fi-om  Michigan  sup- 

•  poses  that  this  levying  of  taxes  and  impost  in 
'  the  territories  of  Mexico,  by  the  authority  of  the 
« President  of  the  United  States,  is  an  act  of  war. 

•  It  is  no  such  thing. 

"Mr.  Cass,  (in  his  seat.)    It  is  a  right  of  war. 

"Mr.  Webster.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is 
•neither  an  act  nor  a  right  of  war,  according  to  the 
'  law  of  nations.     He  calls  it  a  contribution.     It  is 

•  no  contriljution." 

This  is  pronounced  positively,  if  not  authorita- 
tively. But  what  says  James,  a  standard  author? 
"  Contribution,  in  military  history,  is  an  imposition 
•or  TAX  paid  by  countries  who  bear  the  scourge  of 

•  war,"  &c.  There  are  numerous  other  authorities 
to  the  same  point,  showing(what,  indeed,  common 
sense  teaches)  that  any  tax,  imposition,  or  other 
means  of  raising  money  in  an  enemy's  country, 
is  a  contribution. 

The  same  Senator  says:  "I  want  to  know  how 
'the  President  of  the  United  States  can  overturn 
'the  revenue  law  of  Mexico,  and  establish  a  new 
'one  iti  its  stead,  any  more  than  he  can  overturn 
'  the  law  of  descent,  of  property,  the  law  of  inlier- 


'  itance,  the  criminal  code,  or  any  other  portion  of 
'the  Mexican  law."  This  question  may  well  be 
answered  by  another:  How  can  the  President  of 
the  United  States  overturn  the  law  of  Mexico, 
which  secures  protection  to  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  her  citizens,  and  provides  safeguards  against 
violence  of  all  kind.s.'  And  yet  these  laws  are 
overturned,  and  the  gentleman  concedes  that  many 
acts  of  violence  may  be  committed.  The  true 
answer  to  such  questions,  however,  is,  that  these 
laws  are  not  overturned  by  the  President,  but  by 
the  rights  of  war.  Inter  anna  silent  leges — laws  are 
silent  among  arms — is  a  maxim  as  old  as  war. 
Laws  are  prostrated  before  invading  armies,  and 
the  invader  may  revive  them  or  establish  his  own, 
at  discretion. 

A  distinction  was  also  taken  during  this  discus- 
sion, which  will  appear  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina: 

"  Now,  if  you  mean  that  an  army  in  operation  can  seize 
provisions  of  every  dcfcription,  means  of  transportation, 
and  so  on,  I  never  denied  it;  but  if  you  mean  to  say, that 
after  the  country  is  conquered,  the  commander-in-chief  may 
levy  either  la.xes  or  contributions,  I  deny  the  doctrine  alto- 
gether." 

This  distinction  is  untenable  in  principle,  and 
contradicted  by  practice.  Tiie  rights  of  an  in- 
vading army  result  from  a  state  of  war,  and  con- 
tinue as  long  as  that  state  continues.  While 
occupying  an  enemy's  country,  it  may  derive  its 
support  rroin  the  enemy's  means  by  forced  contri- 
butions; and  nothing  but  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  an 
abandonment  of  the  country, determines  this  right. 
Why,  what  sort  of  a  conquest  must  that  be,  which  i 
would  compel  an  invading  army  to  depend  upon  j 
its  own  resources?  Mexico  is  not  conquered  in  j 
any  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  A  large  por-  i 
tion  of  her  territory  has  never  been  occupied  by  | 
otir  forces;  and  where  these  are  at  present  station-  j 
ed,  they  are  liable  to  daily  attacks,  and  armed 
parties  of  the  enemy  are  constantly  around  them. 
When  conquered,  says  the  honorable  Senator, 
contributions  must  cease.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  say, 
that  they  shall  not  be  imposed  at  all;  for  they  can- 
not be  imposed  upon  a  resisting  people,  with  whom 
the  contest  is  yet  going  on;  and  precisely  when 
resistance  ceases,  the  right  also  ceases.  But,  sir, 
the  history  of  modern  Europe  shows  full  well, 
that  this  right  of  contribution  is  everywhere  re- 
cognized and  practised ,  and  that  it  continues  in  full 
vigor  as  long  as  an  invading  army  occupies  a  hos- 
tile country.  And  it  is  apparent,  on  the  slightest 
consideration,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  It  is 
theunjustconductof  the  enemy,  which  has  brought 
on  all  the  exertions  and  expenses,  that  have  mark- 
ed the  present  contest  with  Mexico;  and  our  right 
to  remuneration  continues  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue, and  that  of  course  must  be  until  the  war  is 
terminated. 

Burlamaqui  says: 

"  Let  us  add.  that  the  Power  which  takes  up  arms  justly, 
has  a  double  riaht  over  the  enemy :  first,  the  tight  of  taking 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  it,  and  which  the  enemy  re- 
fuse, to  which  must  be  added  the  expenses  incurred  in  ob- 
taining that  object,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  reparations 
for  damages  ;  for  if  it  were  obliged  to  support  its  losses  and 
these  expenses,  it  would  not  obtain  all  that  was  due  to  it." 

"  For  the  pillage  of  a  country,  there  has  been  sub>tituted 
a  usage,  at  the  same  time  more  humane  and  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  sovereign  who  makes  war — it  is  that  of  contribu- 
tions. Whoever  carries  on  a  just  war,  has  theright  lomake 
the  enemy's  country  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  army, 
to  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.  He  obtains  thus  a  part  of 
what  is  due  to  him,  and  the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  submit- 
ting to  these  iinpo.-itions,  their  property  is  secure<l  from  pil- 
lage, and  the  country  is  pre-erved.  But  if  a  general  wishes 
to  enjoy  an  unspntt'  d  reputation,  he  ought  to  moderate  the 
contributions,  and  proportion  them  to  the  ability  of  those  on 
whom  they  are  imposed." 

Vattel  says: 

"We  have  a  righttodeprive  our  enemy  of  his  possessions, 
of  everything  which  may  augment  his  strength,  and  enable 
hiin  to  make  war.  This  every  one  endeavors  to  accomplish 
in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  himself.  Whenever  we 
have  an  opportunity,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  properly,  and 
convert  it  to  our  own  use;  and  thus,  besides  diminishing 
the  enemy's  power,  we  augment  our  own,  and  obtain  at 
least  a  partial  indenniificalinn  or  equivalent  either  for  what 
constitutes  the  subject  of  war,  or  for  the  expenses  and  losses 
incurred  in  its  prosecution— in  a  word,  do  ourselves  jus- 
tice." 

Vattel  further  says: 

"Accordingly,  nations  have  ever  esteemed  conquest  a 
lawful  title;  and  that  title  has  seldom  been  disputed,  unless 
where  it  was  derived  from  a  war  not  only  unjust  in  itself, 
but  destitute  opany  plausible  pretext." 

"  The  whole  right  of  the  conqueror,"  says  the  same  dis- 
tinguished writer,  "is  derived  from  justifiable  self-defence, 
wliicb  comprehenda  ttie  support  and  prosecutiuu  of  iiiii 


rights.  When,  therefoe,  he  has  totally  subdued  a  hr  stile 
nation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  in  tlie  first  in-larice,  do  himself 
justice,  respecting  the  objects  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
war,  and  indemnify  himself  for  the  expenses  and  damages 
he  has  sustained  by  it;  he  may.  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  subject  the  nation  to  punishment,  by  way  of 
example;  he  may  even,  if  prudence  require  it,  render 
her  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same  ease  in 
future." 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.   S.  W.  INGE, 

OF  ALABAMA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March,  22,  1848, 
On  the  relation  of  Parties  to  the  Mexican  War. 

Mr.  INGE  said:  In  rising,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time,  to  address  this  House,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  some  allusion  to  that  malign  spirit 
of  party,'  which  seems  to  actuate  the  majority, 
and  which  has,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  influenced  their  conduct  sini:e  this  Congress 
assemljled.  And  I  allude  to  it,  sir,  but  to  deprecate 
it;  and  to  express  my  profound  regret  that,  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the 
Republic  demand  the  united  and  zealous  action  of 
her  statesmen,  the  voice  of  patriotism  in  this  Hall 
is  silent,  and  our  ears  are  vexed  by  the  constant 
clamors  of  party.  For  nearly  two  years  the  fires 
of  war  have  reddened  the  southwestern  horizon, 
and  in  contemplation  of  the  brilliant  deeds  which 
have  signalized  the  triumphant  advance  of  our 
armies,  the  heart  of  the  nation  has  throbbed  only 
with  patriotic  admiration.  So  intense  are  the  feel- 
ings which  this  bloody  struggle  with  a  foreign  na- 
tion has  aroused  among  the  people,  that  they  have 
almost  ceased  to  remember  their  party  struggles  at 
home.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  theatre  of  war, 
they  have  seen  the  quick  succession  of  battles  and 
of  victories,  which  have  flashed  upon  the  country, 
and  forgotten  their  own  domestic  bi-oils.  But  the 
politicians  who  sit  opposite  to  me  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  class,  insensible  to  the  glory  of  our  arms, 
and  dead  to  the  sympathies  which  pervade  the 
masses.  Controlling  as  they  do  the  action  of  this 
Chamber,  the  country  looks  to  them  to  support  the 
demands  of  the  public  service.  They  look  not  to 
the  public  service  or  the  national  honor,  but  to  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  party.  Their  minds  aspire 
to  nothing  above  the  dignity  of  a  party  issue.  A 
successful  parliamentary  trick  i.^,with  them,  a  mat- 
ter of  more  congratulation  than  a  victory  achieved 
over  the  foreign  enemy;  and  it  is  a  question  of  far 
more  importance  to  determine  how  the  political 
war  is  to  be  carried  on,  than  how  the  Mexican 
war  shall  be  terminated. 

I  do  not  object,  sir,  to  the  existence  of  parties, 
so  long  as  they  are  restrained  within  legitimate 
bounds.  From  the  very  natuie  of  things,  in  all 
free  States,  where  the  mind  of  man  is  untrammelled, 
parties  must  ever  exist.  This  country  owes  much 
in  its  pursuit  of  political  science  to  party  collisions 
of  intellect,  from  which  truth  has  been  eliminated. 
In  every  well-ordered  republic,  history  informs  us 
of  the  existence  of  parties;  nor  did  they  cease  to 
exist  but  with  the  free  governments  from  which 
they  sprung.  Parties  and  party  discussion  have 
ever  been  coeval  with  liberty.  In  the  free  States 
of  Greece  parties  existed,  the  offspring  of  freedom 
and  the  parents  of  eloquence;  nor  did  they  end  till 
the  flag  of  Alexander  waved  in  triumph  over  the 
temples  of  Pericles.  So  was  it  in  Rome.  Great 
questions  of  public  interest  were  discussed,  and 
parties  continued  to  exist  until  the  diadem  of  the 
CcBsars  supplanted  the  tribunitial  power.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  the  welfare  of  this  country  depends  upon 
the-maintenance  of  the  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  the  very  purpose  of  that  organization 
is  the  preservation  of  this  object.  The  policy  and 
objects  of  the  antagonistic  party  I  shall  endeavor 
to  unfold  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

The  history  of  parties,  in  connection  with  the 
Mexican  war,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  termina- 
tion, forms  a  curious  chapter  in  American  politics. 
I  shall  examine  the  relation  of  parties  to  this  great 
question,  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  conduct  of 
each  to  the  iinpartial  judgment  of  the  people;  and 
in  my  comments  upon  the  course  of  that  party 
opposed  to  the  present  Administration,  I  desire  to 
be  understood  as  limiting  their  application  to  pol- 
iticians by  trade.    The  great  body  of  the  Americaa 
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people,  however  known  by  party  appellations,  and 
divided  by  differences  of  of)inion,  are  moved  by 
the  same  impulses  of  patriotism  wlien  the  national 
honor  is  involved. 

The  history  of  Texas,  its  revolution,  and  sub- 
sequent annexation  to  the  American  Confederacy, 
is  so  familiarly  known  to  the  world,  as  to  relieve 
me  from  minute  detail.  I  shall  advert  only  to  the 
prominent  events  upon  which  my  argument  rests. 

Prior  to  the  year  1834,  Texas  was  an  independ- 
ent State  of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1824,  having  similar  relations  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  her  sister  States,  which 
exist  between  the  States  and  Federal  Government 
of  our  own  political  system. 

Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  merce- 
naries, subverted  the  constitution  of  1824,  abolish- 
ed the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Republic  a  central  military  despot- 
ism. The  people  of  Texas  remonstrated  against 
the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  despot;  but  remon- 
strance only  inflamed  his  lust  of  power,  and  he 
determined  to  crush  opposition  by  military  force. 
The  invasion  of  Texas  by  a  formidable  army, 
commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person,  was  met  by 
a  determined  spirit  of  resistance.  The  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  was  fought  and  won,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  established. 

Who  will  deny  the  right  of  revolution  to  the 
people  ofllexas  under  such  circumstances?  They 
had  been  invited  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
colonize  the  State  of  Texas,  then  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  savage.  Tribes  of  Indians  roamed  over 
her  fair  plains,  acknov/ledging  no  law  but  their 
own  barbarous  nomadic  customs,  and  setting  at 
defiance  the  feeble  power  of  Mexico.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Mexico  to  reclaim  this  country,  and  erect 
a  barrier  of  civilized  settlements  against  the  ingress 
of  the  savage  to  her  territory  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  country 
were  invited  to  populate  Texas,  and  to  exercise  all 
the  rights  of  free  government  and  State  sovereign- 
ty in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  They  abandoned 
none  of  the  rights  of  freemen  by  their  migration, 
for  under  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  they 
had  the  same  political  rights  in  Texas  which  they 
had  enjoyed  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  whilst 
they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  rev- 
olution was  the  result,  the  legitimate  and  lawful  re- 
sult, of  tyrannical  aggression,  by  a  military  usurper, 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  Texan  people.  By  their 
heroic  and  successful  resistance,  they  vindicated 
their  lineage  from  the  sires  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

The  battle  of  San  Jacinto  terminated  the  Texan 
war  with  Mexico.  Immediately  after  that  event, 
Santa  Anna,  then  President  of  Mexico,  and  uniting 
in  his  own  person  all  the  powers  of  government, 
acknowledged  "  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  with  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  western  boundary.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe,  see- 
ing no  effort  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  reestablish 
her  power,  and  regarding  her  claim  to  sovereignty 
as  abandoned,  also  recognized  the  independence  of 
Texas. 

Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  establishment  of 
Texan  independence,  before  the  question  of  an- 
nexation was  presented  to  the  American  people  for 
consideration.  It  was  early  foreseen,  from  obvious 
causes,  that  the  State  of  Texas  would  be  restored 
to  the  American  Confederacy.  The  public  mind 
had  been  long  contemplating  this  great  national 
question,  before  the  submission  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  This  treaty 
was  rejected  in  the  spring  of  1844,  when  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  was  opening,  and  the  slumbering 
passions  of  the  people  were  awakening  to  the  toc- 
sin of  party.  The  friends  of  annexation  hoped, 
in  vievv^  of  the  great  importance  of  this  question- 
appealing  as  "it  did  irresistibly  to  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  the  North  and  Ea^,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  South  and  West— that  it  would  not  become 
a  party  issue  m  the  contest  then  approaching.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Democratic  party 
would  favor  it.  In  180.3,  that  party  had  acquired 
the  broad  and  fertile  domain  of  Louisiana,  where- 
by the  area  of  freedom  was  extended  over  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  American  continent.  By 
that  acquisition,  they  were  committed  to  the  policy 
of  territorial  extension.  The  Federal  party  of 
1803  had  opposed  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  upon 
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grounds  which  then  seemed  plausible;  but  thirty 
years  had  elapsed,  and  (heir  idle  speculations  had 
been  exploded  by  the  grand  development  of  events. 

But  the  national  importance  of  this  question  did 
not  preserve  it  from  the  desecration  of  party.  Be- 
lieving that  the  abolition  feeling  of  the  free  States 
could  be  roused  into  opposition,  Mr.  Clay  took  his 
position  against  annexation  in  his  Raleigh  letter  of 
17tli  April,  1844.  Instantly,  as  by  magic,  annex- 
ation lost  its  nationality.  It  was  no  longer  a  great 
American  question;  a  large  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  required  to  oppose  it,  by  the  ukase 
of  their  party  leader.  The  Democratic  party  soon 
after  assembled  in  convention,  nominated  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  proclaimed  the 
"annexation  of  Texas'' as  one  of  the  objects  of 
their  policy. 

Thus,  sir,  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  the  fate  of  Texas  was  suspended  upon  the 
issue  of  the  pending  contest. 

But  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  questioning 
Mr.  Clay's  right  to  oppose  annexation;  my  object 
is,  to  call  attention  to  the  grounds  of  his  opposi- 
tion. In  defiance  of  all  the  facts  I  have  stated 
showing  the  contrary, it  was  assumed  that  Mexico 
had  rights  of  sovereignty  over  Texas,  and,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  annexation  of  the  latter  would 
authorize  Mexico  to  wage  war  upon  us.  This  is 
an  argument  against  the  right  of  revolution,  the 
obvious  tendency  of  which  was  to  induce  Mexico 
to  revive  her  forgotten  and  aljandoned  claim  to 
Texas.  And  we  find  the  Mexican  Government  at 
home,  and  her  minister  here,  urging  the  very  argu- 
ments assumed  by  the  Whig  party  in  the  canvass 
of  1844.  In  this  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Mexican 
war;  and  the  Whig  party  are  justly  responsible 
for  its  incipient  causes. 

The  views  of  each  candidate  were  before  the 
American  people  for  determination — the  one  deny- 
ing in  effect  the  sacred  right  of  resistance  to  tyrants, 
and  maintaining  the  tyrant's  claim  to  bind  the  bro- 
ken chains  of  his  despotism  upon  a  free  people; 
the  other,  insisting  not  only  on  the  right  of  resist- 
ance, but  further,  that  th.e  people  of  Texas  had 
successfully  resisted — that  they  were  in  fact,  and 
rightfully,  independent,  and,  being  so,  the  right  of 
annexation  was  a  necessary  corollary.  The  Ameri- 
can people  sustained  the  Democratic  party;  free 
principles  were  vindicated,  and  the  dominion  of 
despotism  receded  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  succeeding  Congress  passed  joint  resolu- 
tions for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  that  country  for  acceptance.  Within  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolutions,  Almonte, 
the  Mexican  minister,  then  resident  near  our  Gov- 
ernment, entered  his  solemn  protest  against  this 
act,  declaring  it  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  his  Go-ernment,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded 
his  passports  and  returned  home.  It  was  definitely 
known,  from  sources  official  and  unofficial,  that 
Mexico  regarded  annexation  as  cause  of  war,  and 
would  proceed  to  sustain  her  claims  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Texas;  her  claim  was  to  the  whole  of 
Texas,  and  her  threat  was,  to  plant  her  conquering 
standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine^ 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1845,  a  convention  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  called  together  to  consider 
the  propositions  of  our  Government,  accepted  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  joint  resolutions  by  a 
unanimous  vote;  and  on  the  29th  of  December 
following.  Congress  passed  a  second  joint  resolu- 
tion "for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas 
into  the  Union:"  and  thus  this  great  event  was 
consummated,  and  Texas  restored  to  the  American 
Confederacy.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  annexation  by  the  convention  of 
Texas,  she  was  virtually  in  the  Union,  and  autho- 
rized to  invoke  the  protection  of  our  Government. 
By  her  alliance  with  us,  she  had  excited  to  fury 
the  angry  passions  of  her  implacable  foe,  and  we 
had  become  bound  by  the  compact  of  union  to 
protect  her  from  the  consequences  of  an  act  to 
which  we  were  a  party.  An  invasion  was  not 
only  threatened,  but  armies  were  collected  and 
marshaled  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  for  this  pur- 
pose. -  Now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  controverted,  that 
it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Executive,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  employ  the  military  power 
of  the  Government  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  On  the  ]5th  of  June,  in 
anticipation  of  the  action  of  the  convention,  an 


adequate  military  force,  under  General  Taylor, 
was  ordered  to  advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
bine. Subsequently,  in  obedience  to  orders,  he 
took  a  position  at  Corpus  Christi,  be'yond  the 
Nueces,  where  he  remained  until  the  12th  of  Mar(;h, 
1846.  In  the  mean  time,  every  effort  had  been 
made  liy  our  Government  to  conciliate  Mexico, 
and  induce  her  to  settle  existing  difficulties  by  ne- 
gotiation. But  our  proffers  of  negotiation  were 
spurned ,  our  concessions  despised,  and  our  attempts 
at  conciliation  held  as  evidences  of  cowardice. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1845,  when  General  Taylor  advised  an 
onward  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  display  of  our."  military  prepara- 
tion" would  tend  to  the  ppaceable  adjustment  of 
all  questions  in  dispute.  He  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  this  advance  with  a  view. of  "  showing" 
our  readiness  to  vindicate  by  force  our  title  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  advice  was  given  with  one 
qualification,  viz:  "  if  our  Government  designs  to 
make  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultima- 
tum." But  before  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  the 
day  on  which  the  order  to  advance  was  issued  to 
General  Taylor,  our  Government  had  determined 
to  make  this  line  an  ultimatum,  i  concede,  the 
President  alone  had  no  power  to  determine  this 
question.  I  make  no  reference  to  him  when  I 
speak  of  the  Government.  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  Congress  had  passed  an  act  establishing 
a  port  of  delivery  at  Corpus  Christi,  beyond  the 
Nueces,  and  within  the  territory  noiu  said  to  be 
disputed;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1846,  Con- 
gress passed  another  act  establishing  a  post  route 
within  the  territory  intermediate  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  language  of  the  act  refers 
to  Corpus  Christi,  as  "  Corpus  Christi  in  Texas." 
One  of  the  above  acts  was  passed  before  the  order 
to  advance  was  issued — both  before  the  advance 
was  actually  made.  But  apart  from  these  legis- 
lative declarations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
to  which  it  wotdd  be  unnecessary  to  make  refer- 
ence, but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  harmony 
of  opinion  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  we  have  other  and 
more  conclusive  evidences  that  the  Rio  Grande  is 
the  true  boundary  of  Texas. 

The  only  claim  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory rests  upon  siiccea^ful  revolution,  and  as  far  as 
her  revolution  extended ,  pari  passu  her  territory  ex- 
tended. Now,  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  the  people 
west  of  the  Nueces  participated  in  the  revolution, 
and  made  common  cause  with  Texas  for  liberation. 
The  convention  which  declared  the  independence 
of  Texas  in  March,  1836,  was  composed,  in  part, 
of  delegates  from  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  of  course,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  intermediate  country  were  included  in 
the  declaration. 

In  consequence  of  the  armistice  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  1843,  Santa  Anna,  then 
President  of  Mexico,  made  the  following  proclama- 
tion through  General  Woll,  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  his  army: 

"3d.  Every  individual  who  shall  be  found  at  the  distance 
of  one  league  fioui  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  will  be 
regarded  a~  a  favorer  and  an  accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of 
that  part  of  the  national  territory." 

Again,  after  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna  at  Buena 
yista,  in  his  report  of  that  battle,  he  says: 

"  I  observed  we  could  say  nothiii!!  of  peace  vviiile  the 
Americans  were  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  occupied 
any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory." 

But  I  need  not  multiply  proofs  upon  a  purely 
geographical  question  which  is  so  well  settled, 
especially  since  Mexico  herself,  pending  the  agita- 
tion of  annexation  in  this  country,  offered  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Texas,  with  the 
Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary,  upon  condition  that 
she  would  not  annex  herself  to  any  foreign  Powert 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  show  an 
indisputable  title  to  the  Rio  Grande;  conceding 
the  intermediate  territory  to  be  disputable,  and  we 
had  an  equal  right  to  its  occupation  with  the  ad- 
verse claimant.  Moreover,  if  the  territory  had 
been  clearly  the  property  of  Mexico,  and  our 
armed  occupation  had  been  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  invasion,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, we  were  authorized  to  extend  our  armies 
over  it.  That  an  invasion  was  determined  on,  is 
no  longer  matter  of  conjecture.  The  march  or 
the  arrny  to  Matamoros  did  not  bring  on  the  war, 
but  merely  determined   the  locality  of  the  first 
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battle.  It  was  a  movement  designed  to  hasten  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  pending  difficulties,  as  well 
as  to  overawe  the  spirit  of  aggression  by  a  display 
of  "military  preparation."  And,  looking  at  all 
contingencies,  it  was  wisely  determined  to  meet 
the  invasion  if  it  did  occur,  upon  an  unsettled  fron- 
tier, before  the  populous  parts  of  the  country  had 
been  visited  by  its  scourge. 

Well,  sir,  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  war  were  un- 
availing. On  the  24th  of  April,  General  Arista, 
then  in  command  of  the  Mexican  forces,  commu- 
nicated to  General  Taylor  that  "  he  considered 
hostiliiies  commenced,  and  should  prosecute  them." 
On  the  same  day.  Captain  Thornton,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  sixty-jhree  dragoons,  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  body  of  Mexican  troops;  a  short  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  sixteen  of  Thornton'.s  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  remainder  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Thornton  and  his  men  were 
on  thi.s  .side  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  soil  of  Texas, 
one  of  the  States  of  the  American  Confederacy. 
The  Mexican  army  had  left  their  own  territory, 
and  crossed  the  river  for  offensive  purposes,  and 
actually  commenced  the  war,  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  American  soldiers  upon  American  soil. 
These  facts  were  communicated  to  Congress  by 
the  Executive  on  the  11th  of  May,  184fj,  with  a 
recommendation  to  Congress  "  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  v/ar,  and  to  place  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Executive  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
war  with  vigor."  In  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive,  Congress,  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month,  passed  "an  act  providing  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,"  the 
preamble  of  which  declares,  that  "  by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  United  States." 
This  act  provided  for  a  prosecution  of  the  wfir  to 
a  speedy  and  successful  termination,  and  appro- 
priated ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  a\uhorized  the 
Executive  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand 
volunteers  for  this  pupose.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  fourteen  votes  were'  recorded  in 
the  negative  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  in 
the  Senate  but  two. 

.  Now,  sir,  I  have  shown  the  origin  of  this  war, 
and  its  subsequent  recognition  by  an  almost  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Up 
to  this  period  it  was  not  a  party  question.  When 
the  cannon's  roar  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  broke  upon  the  American  ear,  the  nation 
sprung  to  arms.  The  morning  gun  of  the  Revo- 
lution from  Bunker's  Hill  aroused  not  a  purer  and 
holier  enthusiasm.  The  resistless  tide  of  patriot- 
ism rolled  over  the  land,  covering  with  its  wave 
the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  calculations  of  the 
selfish.  The  husbandman  left  his  fields,  the  arti- 
san his  workshop,  the  merchant  the  marts  of  com- 
mei-ce — all  classes,  emulous  in  their  support  of  the 
national  cause,  struggled  for  precedence  in  the  con- 
flict. Htindreds  of  thousands  rushed  to  uphold 
the  flag  of  their  country,  and  rescue  her  soil  from 
the  invader.  The  whole  people  were  animated  by 
the  same  impulse  wiiich  pervaded  the  Christian 
rations  of  Europe  when  Peter  the  Hermit  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  for  the  rescue  of  the 
holy  mausoleum  from  the  Infidel.  Where  then 
Vvas  the  afiti-war  party  which  has  since  sprung  up 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress?  If  the  war  was 
unconstitutional  on  the  13th  of  May,  it  should 
have  been  avowed,  and  the  war  bill  voted  down. 
If  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande  belonged  to  Mexico,  that  fact  should  then 
have  been  avowed,  and  the  army  withdrawn  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nueces.  But  at  this  time,  as  at 
first  WHS  its  great  antecedent,  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  war  was  not  a  party  question.  No 
•  objection  was  urged  by  the  Whig  party  to  the 
body  of  the  bill,  providing  the  men  and  monej'-for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Mexi- 
co; for  to  that  extent  the  bill  upon  its  face  shows 
the  war  was  to  be  carried.  The  only  exception 
taken  by  that  party  was  to  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  dseclaring  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico. The  Whig  party  of  that  Congress  were  wil- 
ling to  vote  the  supplies,  and  did  vote  them  when 
tho.se  supplies  were  asked  for  the  purposp  of  pros- 
ecuting the  war  to  an  indefinite  extent  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  Now,  I  insist  that 
the  vote  of  the  Whig  party  in  support  of  this  bill 
«oinmit3  them  fully  to  the  constitutionality  and 


justice  of  the  war.  And  this  is  the  effect  of  their 
vote,  with  or  without  the  preamble.  They  cannot 
now  oppose  the  war  upon  the  grounds  assumed, 
without  placirig  their  party  in  the  present  Con- 
gress in  glaring  and  shameless  inconsistency  with 
the  recorded  acts  of  that  party  in  the  last  Congress. 
It  cannot  be  said  by  those  who  voted  for  this  bill 
that  they  were  influenced  by  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  army,  and  that  therefore  their  vote  cannot 
be  construed  into  approbation  of  the  war;  for  it 
was  well  known,  that  as  early  as  August,  1845, 
General  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  call  for 
volunteers,  not  from  Texas  only,  but  from  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Kentucky,  and  that  he  would  be  able  thence  to 
derive  assistance  much  sooner  than  troops  could 
be  raised  under  the  act.  And  in  January,  1846, 
he  bad  been  authorized  to  make  a  requisition  upon 
the  Executive  of  Texas  for  such  militia  force  as  he 
might  deem  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  which 
force  was  at  all  times  at  his  command.  If  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary,  he  could  have  called  out  this 
force  prior  to  his  movement.  This  extensive  au- 
thority to  call  for  troops,  volunteers  as  well  as  mi- 
litia, enabled  him,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  to  have 
marched  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  He  could  have  deployed  upon  the 
plain  of  Palo  Alto  such  an  army  as  the  western 
world  had  never  seen:  an  army  potent  in  num- 
bers, splendid  in  equipment,  exulting  with  valor. 
What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  display  upon 
such  a  scale  of"  our  military  preparation?"  Palo 
Alto  would  have  remained  unconsecrated  ground; 
and  Resaca  forever  unknown  in  history  or  in 
song. 

Then  the  vote  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  29th 
Congress  in  support  of  the  war  bill  cannot  be  ex- 
plained consistently  in  this  way.  Taylor  had  a 
sufficient  force  for  his  purposes,  as  results  proved, 
and  they  knew  it;  and  they  could  only  have  voted 
for  the  act  because  they  approved  the  views  of  the 
President's  message  of  the  11th  of  May;  hence, 
by  that  vote,  the  Whig  party  w^as  committed  to  the 
support  of  the  war,  and  if  they  have  since  opposed 
it,  the  reason  of  that  opposition  should  be  known. 

Now,  sir,  on  the  13ih  of  May,  1846,  we  have 
the  temple  of  Janus  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
war  in  full  blast,  with  the  complete  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  both  parties  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress;  and  there  was  no  indication  of  o])posi- 
tion  during  that  session.  Thus  the  session  termi- 
nated. The  great  victories  on  the  Rio  Grande  had 
been  achieved,  and  their  effect  upon  the  country 
cannot  be  unknown  to  members  of  this  House. 
The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  excitation  un- 
known since  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Party 
was  forgotten,  and  the  people  only  remembered 
they  v.ere  Americans.  "  Bonfires  find  illlumina- 
tions,"  as  in  days  past,  attested  the  general  exulta- 
tion. But  while  the  paeans  of  a  generous  people 
ascended  to  the  God  of  Battles,  a  hoarse,  discord- 
ant croak  was  occasionally  heard,  marring  the 
harmony  of  the  national  anthem.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  partisan  spirit  of  the  country  was 
not  dead,  but  slept.  As  soon  as  the  public  mind 
found  comparative  repose  from  its  first  excitement, 
the  tendency  of  events  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
President  W'as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
He  had  a  right  to  prescribe  the  plan  of  campaign. 
He  shared  with  our  generals  in  the  field  in  respon- 
sibility to  the  country  for  the  success  of  our  mili- 
tary operations.  In  this  manner  identified  with 
the  war,  and  responsible  for  its  success,  it  was  seen 
that  he  would  share  alike  in  its  glory.  A  generous 
people  could  never  hold  the  Executive  responsible 
for  the  calamities  and  disasters  of  a  war,  and  deny 
to  him  a  participation  in  the  renown  of  its  benefits 
and  triumphs.  From  the  position  of  the  Whig 
party  upon  every  old  question,  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  absolute  political  necessity  to  make  up  a 
new  issue,  or  the  party  was  disbanded.  They 
found  themselves  in  the  predicament  of  the  dis- 
comfited Richard  upon  Bosworth  field,  when  he 
exclaimed — 

"  A  horse  !  a  liorse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  Jinrse !" 
They  wanted  an  issue,  and  were  prepared  to  ex- 
claim— 

'•  My  country  for  an  issue  !" 

The  bank  was  admitted  to  be  an  obsolete  idea, 
and  its  rival  measure,  the  independent  treasury, 
had  stood  the  test  of  time  and  scrutiny,  and  won 
its  wayoverformidableprejudicesto  the  confidence 


of  the  people.  The  Whig  party  cannot  now  find 
fault  with  the  independent  treasury. 
I  The  revenue  tariff  of  1846  has  been  established 
I  in  lieu  of  the  unequal  and  burdensome  tariff  of  1842, 
i  and  the  official  reports  of  the  treasury  show  an  in- 
I  crease  of  revenue  under  its  operation  of  about  eight 
i  millions  per  annum,  with  other  incalculable  bene- 
fits, by  a  development  of  all  the  industrial  pursuits 
j  of  the  country,  and  a  vast  increase  of  our  foreign 
1  commerce.  The  Whig  party  do  not  desire  "to 
I  disturb  the  present  tariff." 

I  Every  measure  of  policy  to  which  the  Demo- 
!  cratic  party  were  pledged  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
;  Baltimore  Convention,  in  May,  1844,  has  been  es- 
i  tablished,  and  the  country  is  now  in  the  enjoyment 
]  of  their  full  fruition.  And  so  completely  are  they 
j  vindicated  by  their  practical  operation  that  parly 
'  opposition  is  rebuked  into  silence. 
I  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  Whig  party  before 
I  this  time  would  have  ceased  to  exist  but  for  their 
1  opposition  to  the  war.  They  had  abandoned  op- 
i  position  to  the  Administration  upon  every  peace 
[  question,  and  if  they  had  gone  with  the  Democratic 
party  in  support  of  the  war,  they  would,  ipso  facto, 
have  merged  themselves  in  the  great  Democratic 
I  party,  and  have  been  lost  in  its  immensity. 
1  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  ses- 
I  sions  of  the  29th  Congress,  the  partisan  press  of 
[  New  England,  in  a  few  instances,  took  ground 
1  against  the  war,  and  in  a  feeble  and  querulous  tone 
i  carped  at  the  course  of  the  Executive;  but  they 
I  were  hardly  heard  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  exulta- 
I  tion  at  the  triumph  of  our  arms.  The  Whig  party 
j  had  not  yet  announced  their  opposition  to  the  war. 
j  On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1846,  Congress 
assembled,  and  the  President  sent  in  his  annual 
,  message,  containing  a  full,  lucid,  and  impartial  nar- 
!  rative  of  events  preceding  the  Mexican  war,  and 
I  itsTiis',ory  up  to  that  time.  Among  other  things, 
I  he  said  in  that  message: 

I      "The  war  has  been  represented  as  unjust  and  unneces- 

]  sary,  an(^  as  one  of  asgression  on  our  part  upon  a  weak  anil 

injured  enemy.     Such  erroneous  views,  though  entertained 

1  by  hut  few,  have  been  vvidely  and  extensively  circulated,  not 

only  at  liome,  but  have  been  spread  throughout  Mexico  and 

I  the  whole  world.     A  more  effectual  means  could  ivot  have 

been  devised  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  protract  the  war, 

tiian  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  their  cause,  and  thus  give 

I  them  aid  and  comfort." 

The  time  had  arrived,  in  the  judgment  of  politi- 
I  cal  savans,  to  throw  the  Whig  party  of  the  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  war.     This  question,  like 
the  annexation  question,  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  and  motives,  was  des- 
I  tined  to  be  the  mere  foot-ball  of  party.     When 
the  message  came  up  for  discussion,  distinguished 
members  of  the  Opposition  declared  the  war  to  be 
j  "  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  "and,  in  loud,  vapid, 
and  malignant  speeches,  denounced  the  Executive 
(  as  its  author.     With  utter  disregard  of  the  written 
statements  of  the  document  under  discussion,  they 
1  insisted  that  the  charge  in   the  above  extract  ap- 
'  plied  to  the  whole  Whig  party,  when,  by  its  very 
terms,  it  was  limited  to  a  "few''  misguided  per- 
I  sons.     In  the  canvass  of  1844,  we  often  heard  of 
!  the  "  great  Whig  party."    Has  its  numbers  since 
!  then  so  sloughed  off,  as  to  make  the  adjective  few 
j  applicable  to  it  in  this  sense?     They  assailed  the 
!  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  unconstitutional 
j  movement,  whereby  the  Executive  had  wrested 
the  war-making  power  from  Congress,  and  pointed 
I  to  the  Oregon  negotiation,  and  asked  why  the  Ex- 
;  ecutive  had  not  marched   the  army  to  the  line  of 
54°  40'.     In  the  bitterness  of  party  zeal  they  had 
forgotten   all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
Oregon  negotiation.     What  analogy  is  there  iikthe 
two  cases  ?     In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  countries,  containing  a 
clause  of  joint  occupation,  and  prohibiting  either 
from  taking  exclusive  possession.     In  the  second 
place,  no  invasion  was  meditated  or  threatened  by 
Great  Britain,  and  we  had  no  defenceless  popula- 
tion in  thatcountry  which  called  for»the  protection 
of  our  army.     If  the  cases  had  been  analogous, 
the  action  of  the  Executive  would  have  been  the 
same.     But  in  justice  to  the  good  sense  of  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  (some  of  whom  have  refer- 
red to  this  question  during  the  present  session,)  I 
am  not  permitted  to  consider  the  Oregon  case  as 
seriously  referred  to.     I  am  to  understand  it  as  an 
insinuation   that  our  Government  would  pursue  a 
course  of  iron-handed  oppression  to  weak  and  de- 
graded Mexico,  and  cowering  submission  to  Brit- 
ain.    Well,  sir,  I  must  say  its  obtuseneas  as  a 
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sarcasm  is  more  remarkable  than  its  absurdity  as 
an  argument.  If  we  were  to  obliterate  all  remi- 
niscences; if  these  e;entlemen  could  expunge  tlie 
history  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  last  war,  and 
leave  only  the  record  of  our  colonial  bondae;e,  there 
would  be  some  point  in  their  insinuation.  But 
while  partisans  on  this  floor  may  endeavor  to  pluck 
froni  the  national  escutcheon  the  trophies  earned 
in  past  conflicts  witli  the  proudest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  every  man  who  has  an  American  heart  will 
refer  to  the  past  for  evidences  that  we  do  not  fear, 
however  much  we  may  deprecate,  a  collision  with 
Eng-land.  We  can  proudly  point  to  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown,  to  Chippewa  and  New  Orleans,  to  na- 
val victories  which  lit  up  the  ocean  with  their 
splendor,  and  despise  such  aspersions  upon  the 
national  fame. 

By  the  course  of  the  Whig  party  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-ninth 
Congress,  the  Mexican  war  was  made  a  party 
question.  Its  support,  its  responsibility,  was 
thrown  upon  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  true,  the 
opponents  of  the  war,  during  this  session,  voted 
supplies  of  men  and  money  for  its  prosecution, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  denounced  it,  and 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  its  consequences. 
Error  is  ever  inconsistent,  and  in  no  case  more_ 
glaringly  than  in  this.  If  the  war  is  "  unconsti-' 
Xutional  and  unjust,"  its  prosecution  is  a  crime; 
and  if  I,  sir,  Entertained  this  opinion,  under  no 
circumstances  could  I  make  myself  parficeps  crinii- 
?iis  by  voting  supplies.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  involved  us  in  an  unjust  war,  the  honor 
of  the  country  demands  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  and  that  due  reparation  be  made  to 
injured  Mexico.  All  these  consequences  follow 
necessarily  from  the  position  taken  by  the  Whig 

f>arty.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  too  intel- 
igent  not  to  admit  it,  if  their  party  poMcy  did  not 
forbid  such  an  admission.  But  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  their  oliject,  and  made  up  an  issue  with  the 
President.  They  have  taken  a  position  which 
places  them  adverse  to  him,  but  they  shrink  from 
carrying  out  the  leffilimate  consequences  of  their 
position.  Why  did  they  not  vote  against  supplies 
during  the  last  session?  We  know,  from  their 
published  speeches,  they  were  opposed  to  the  war, 
and  if  they  had  followed  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, such  would  have  been  their  course.  This 
question  is  readily  answered.  They  were  con- 
trolled in  this,  not  by  their  sense  of  propriety,  or 
by  patriotic  feelings,  but  by  an  influence  generally 
far  more  potent  with  the  politician — the  fear  of 
that  public  indignation  which,  more  terrible  than 
the  red  lightnings  of  heaven,  would  have  blasted 
them  in  their  iniquity! 

I  must  do  the  Opposition  the  justice  to  say  that 
I  believe  they  desire  to  act  consislenlly .  They  feel 
the  em.barrassment  of  their  position.  They  appre- 
ciate the  extreme  awkwardness  of  voting  supplies 
for  a  war  which  they  condemn  as  unconstitutional 
and  unjust.  They  want  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
find  proclaim  to  the  world  their  detestation  of  the 
war  and  its  objects,  and  refuse  to  vote  another  dol- 
lar for  its  support.  But  before  tliis  can  be  done, 
the  public  mind  must  be  prepared  for  it,  and  hence 
the  course  of  the  Whig  party  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  At  its  commencement  the 
President  sent  in  his  annual  message,  recommend- 
ing appropriations  of  men  and  money  necessary  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  speedy 
peace.  Immediate  legislation  was  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance  in  effecting  the  object  in  view. 
The  opponents  of  the  war  have  a  majority  in  this 
House,  and  therefore  control  its  conduct  and  legis- 
lation. And  what  have  they  done.'  More  than 
eight  weeks  of  the  session  was  consumed  in  de- 
nunciations of  the  President  and  the  war,  before 
the  majority  permitted  a  reference  of  the  message 
to  the  appropriate  committees.  But  this  was  ne- 
pessary  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  course 
intended  to  be  pursued.  By  misrepresentation  of 
the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  motives  of  the  Exec- 
utive; by  sophistical  arguments  designed  to  place 
their  own  Government  in  the  wrong,  and  excite 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  public  enemy,  they 
hoped  to  delude  the  public  mind  and  corrupt  the 
national  heart.  The  course  of  the  Opposition  in  this 
House  clearly  indicates  their  fixed  determination 
not  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies,  and  this  would 
have  been  annouticed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
isipn,  if  their  moral  nerve  had  been  comrpeiuimtue 


with  their  partisan  malignity.  A  loan  was  neces- 
sary, which  could  have  been  readily  procured  by 
the  i.sjsuanceof  treasury  notes,  without  creating  the 
sli2;htest  business  pressure.  But  instead  of  this, 
a  loan  bill  has  been  passed,  which  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  a  six  per  cent,  stock.  Now,  when  this 
bill  was  reported  from  the  committer,  it  was  the 
opinion,  in  commercial  circles,  that  no  money  could 
be  raised  under  it;  that  capitalists  would  not  buy 
the  stock.  And  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
when  the  bill  passed  this  House  that  the  stock 
could  not  be  negotiated.  Circumstances  have  since 
changed,  which  must  lead  to  an  appreciation  of 
Government  stocks.  But  these  changes  were  not 
anticipated  when  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  reported  this  bill.'  What  was  the  anticipa- 
ted effect  upon  business,  of  throwing  this  amount 
of  stock  (sixteen  millions)  into  the  market,  and 
withdrawing  this  l«rge  sum  of  money  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commerce?  When  we  look 
to  this,  sir,  we  will  see  the  object  in  view;  the  effect 
anticipated  was,  to  give  stringency  to  the  money 
market,  to  derange  commercial  operations,  to  par- 
alyze the  business  of  the  country.  The  object  was 
to  bring  odi.um  upon  the  war. 

An  increase  in  our  military  force  was  necessary, 
if  we  intended  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination,  and  the  early  action  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding this  force,  was  strenuously  recommended 
by  the  Executive.  But  up  to  this  day  we  have  no 
report  from  the  Military-Committee  of  this  House 
upon  that  recommendation  of  the  message.  The 
Opposition  are  perhaps  awaiting  the  effects  of  the 
loan  bill  they  have  given  us,  upon  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  country,  to  see  whether  the  pressure 
upon  business  which  that  bill  is  designed  to  create, 
will  not  arouse  such  manifestations  of  opposition 
to  the  war,  that  a  pretext  will  be  afforded  for  re- 
fusing any  increase  in  our  military  force.  Such 
has  been  the  course  of  the  majority  in  this  House, 
upon  the  important  practical  subjects  of  legislation, 
so  earnestly  recommended  to  their  "early"  con- 
sideration. While  our  war-worn  army,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population  of  eight  millions,  were 
anxiously  looking  to  the  American  Congress  for 
reinforcements,  the  time  of  the  House  has  been 
consumed  in  denunciations  of  the  President,  and 
in  the  passage  of  abstract  resolutions  imbodying 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  upon  the  origin  of  the 
icar.  They  havepassed  a  resolution  which  declares 
that  the  war  was  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced  by  the  President."  This  res- 
olution was  passed  by  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Opposition.  Much  that  is  said  in  debate  here  may 
find  some  excuse  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment; 
but  this  resolution  cannot  be  excused,  for  it  is  stu- 
diously and  ingeniously  drawn  to  unite  the  whole 
Whig  party,  and  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of 
callous  calculation.  What  will  be  the  judgment  of 
the  people  upon  those  who  have,  for  a  party  purpose, 
placed  their  own  country  in  the  wrong,  perverted 
the  well-known  facts  of  history,  and  sullied  the 
national  records  with  a  deliberate  falsehood  ? 

In  commenting  upon  the  course  of  the  Opposi- 
tion during  the  present  session,  I  must  not  omit  to 
notice  some  of  the  charges  made  in  this  House  on 
yesterday,  which,  however  pointless  they  may  be, 
challenge  attention  from  their  novelty.  Some  days 
since,  we  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident for  certain  correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor, 
which  has  been  'ransmitted  to  this  House.  The 
President  was  charged  on  yesterday  with  "gar- 
bling" this  correspondence.  In  reply,  I  have  only 
to  state  that  this  is  not  true;  there  has  been  no 
garbling;  every  material  part  of  this  correspond- 
ence in  reference  to  General  Scott  is  in  possession 
of  the  House,  and  upon  the  Clerk's  table.  But 
when  this  correspondence  is  examined,  it  does  not 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Clivg- 
MAN,]  who  displayed  so  much  eagerness  in  its 
pursuit.  No  charge  against  the  Executive  can  be 
predicated  upon  it,  and  the  gentleman  who  brought 
it  before  the  House  now  seeks  to  suppress  it.  He 
finds  it  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
remarks,  and  proceeds  to  impute  to  the  President 
and  his  advisers  imbecility  in  planning  the  cam- 
paigns in  Mexico,  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully and  brilliantly  executed.  True,  he  does  not 
specify  in  what  the  imbecility  consists,  because  it 
is  safer  to  deal  in  generalities.  Sir,  we  are  prone 
,tQ  tejst  ap]f  project,  of  peacf  o^  yaj  by  its  success. 


Since  the  commencement  of  this  war  two  grand 
objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view — the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  California,  and  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  first  was  important, 
because,  in  the  exaction  of  indemnity  from  Mex- 
ico for  the  war  forced  upon  us,  we  had  no  option 
but  an  acquisition  of  territory.  No  part  of  the 
public  domain  of  Mexico  was  more  valuable  to  us 
than  California,  on  account  of  its  agricultural  and 
commercial  advantages.  The  world  perhaps  does 
not  afford  more  inducements  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil  than  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
San  .Toachim  and  Sacramento,  while  the  safe  and 
capacious  harbors  which  dot  her  western  shore 
invite  to  their  bosoms  the  rich  commerce  of  the 
East.  The  second  object  was  important  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  termination.  It  was  believed  that  the 
capture  of  this  gorgeous  city,  once  the  seat  of  a 
different,  if  not  a  higher,  civilization,  and  now  the 
centre  of  Mexican  wealth  and  power,  and  the 
stronghold  of  military  despotism,  would  secure 
the  ardently-desired  oliject  of  the  war — peace,  per- 
manent and  substantial  peace,  between  the  two 
countries.  The  result  has  established  the  wisdom 
of  these  plans  and  objects.  Our  flag  has  been 
borne  across  the  entire  province  of  California,  and 
now  waves  in  triumph  over  the  peaceful  bays  of 
San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia is  ours — the  god  Terminus  has  marched 
westward  in  a  new  direction  until  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  wash  his  feet,  and  his  arms  are  extended 
over  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  Then,  sir,  the  plan 
for  the  occupation  of  California  has  been  as  ably 
conceived  as  it  has  been  brilliantly  executed. 

Has  there  been  any  fault  in  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign foi-  the  capture  of  the  capital?  I  admit  it 
was  startling  from  its  very  boldness;  the  timid 
mind  shrunk  from  its  contemplation,  terrified  at 
the  apparent  difliculties  of  its  execution.  The  first 
feature  of  this  plan  was  the  reduction  of  that  mas- 
sive and  feudal  structure  which  frowned  upon  the 
sea,  as  if  in  defiance  of  assault,  the  wave-washed 
and  battle-scarred  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  The 
opinion  was  prevalent  in  Europe  that  the  castle 
was  impregnable^  But  our  valiant  army  appeared 
lipfore  it.  They  were  intimidated  by  none  of  the 
idle  fears  which  even  yet  haunt  the  mind  of  the 
politician.  The  angry  surf  raged  along  the  coast, 
as  if  the  sea-god  Neptune  had  determined  to  battle 
on  the  side  of  Mexico.  The  transports  which 
bore  them  surmounted  the  surf,  the  sand  hills  were 
gained ,  and  the  American  cannon  demanded  a  sur- 
render; the  gates  of  that  celebrated  fortress  opened 
to  the  summons,  and  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Western 
World  yielded  to  the  irresistible  prestige  of  lur 
arms.  General  Scott,  in  his  despatch,  announced 
to  the  President  that  "  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
floats  in  triumph  over  the  walls  of  this  city  and 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  dc  Ulya."  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  first  feature  of  the  plan  was  practicable. 

But  the  consummation  of  the  plan  required  the 
march  of  the  army  over  the  Vera  Cruz  road  to  the 
capital.    They  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain with   the  same  buoyancy  and  celerity   they 
would  have  moved  down  an  inclined  plain.     And 
never,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  a  national 
flag  borne  onward  over  such  difliculties.     We  are 
informed  that,  in  times  past,  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Alps,  but  that  was  before   gunpowder   had  ever 
awakened  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  mountain. 
Napoleon  led  his  battalions  over  the  snow-covered 
summit  of  St.  Bernard;  but  instead  of  an  armed 
force  to  arrest  his  progress,  the  monks  of  the  con- 
vent invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  him. 
Not  so  with  the  advance  of  our  army.     When  the 
conquering  columns  of  Worth  toiled  up  the  jagged 
Cordilleras,  fortresses  with  their    bristling  arma- 
ments frowned  upon  them.     But  they  bore  in  their 
front  the  eagles  of  our  country,  resplendent  in  the 
glory  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca,  and  Monterey.     Cerro 
Gordo  was  reached,  and  our  columns  hardly  shook 
as  they  swept  through  the  pass.     Jalapa,  Peroie, 
Puebla,  in  quick  succession,  saw  the  armed  enemies 
of  despotism  defile  through    then-  streets.      The 
miraculous  conflicts  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  were 
fouo-ht;   the  garitas  were   surmounted    and    drip- 
ping with   blood;  the  victors  of  so  many  glorious 
battle-fields  planted  the  standard  of  the^r  country 
upon   the  highest  dome  of  the   enemy's  capital. 
Now,  sir,  I  must  repeat,  that  the  result  of  these 
campaigns  sufficiently  establishes  the  wisdom  of 
thfir  cpnception,  and  that  the  cliargp  of  "  imb?- 
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cility"  is  thrown  back  upon  the  assailants  of  the 
Executive. 

It  was  said  on  yesterday  that  if  General  Taylor 
had  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  jS!;reater 
force,  the  consequences  would  have  been  different; 
tliat  Mexico  would  have  yielded  to  intimidation, 
and  war  would  not  have  ensued.  Now,  sir,  this 
is  an  assault  upon  General  Taylor,  as  my  preced- 
ing remarks  will  show,  though  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  President,  and  comes  from  one  [Mr. 
Clingman]  inimical  to  General  Taylor,  and  who 
seeks  covertly  to  snatch  from  the  brow  of  Taylor 
his  hard-earned  laurels,  to  decorate  another  distin- 
guished military  chieftain,  whose  parly  orthodoxy 
is  not  suspected.  The  amount  of  force  was  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion  with  General  Taylor;  he  was  au- 
thorized to  augment  it;  but  he  decided  not  to  do  so, 
and  the  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  show  that  he 
had  a  sufficient  force  to  repel,  triumphantly,  any 
attack  made  upon  him.  I  will  admit,  if  he  had 
marched  from  Corpus  Christi  with  an  army  four- 
fold larger,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
seen  no  enemy  in  his  march,  and  no  attack  would 
have  been  made  upon  him  at  Palo  Alto.  But  un- 
der no  circumstances  could  war  have  been  avoided, 
but  by  removing  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  we 
had  abandoned  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  Sabine, 
£ind  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  had  quietly  bowed 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Mexico,  war  could  have 
been  avoided.  If  Taylor's  army  had  been  so  large 
as  to  cause  intimidation,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  river  by  the  Mexican  troops,  of  course  we 
would  have  had  no  battles  al  lliat  time,  but  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  postpone  the  collision  of  arms 
to  some  other  time  when  circumstances  favored  a 
successful  attack.  In  the  mean  time  we  would 
liave  had  a  state  of  war  without  battles,  and  our 
Texan  frontier,  wherever  unprotected,  would  have 
been  exposed  to  sudden  incursion.  My  opinion 
is,  that  if  the  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  could  have 
been  avoided,  war  was  unavoidable,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  attempt  to 
avoid,  by  a  timid  abandonment  of  our  rights,  an 
evil  which  we  were  prepared  to  encounter. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Haskell] 
informed  us  that  the  protraction  of  the  war  was 
attributable  to  the  inadequacy  in  General  Taylor's 
force,  and  the  force  which  composed  the  column  of 
Scott.  This  charge  raises  an  important  subject  of 
inquiry.  It  seems  that  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  admit  the  war  to  have  been  protracted 
by  agencies  at  home.  We  agree  in  the  result,  and 
only  differ  as  to  the  causes.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  assigned  the  causes  which,  in  his 
opinion,  have  produced  this  result,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  award  greap  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
military  gentlemen.  But  it  so  happens,  sir,  that 
military  men  disagree  on  this  subject.  I  have  a 
letter  before  me  from  a  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man now  with  the  army  in  Mexico,  who  has 
fouglit,  1  Jjelieve,  in  the  glorious  column  of  Scott, 
and  who  belongs  to  the  same  political  party  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  That  there  may 
be  no  misapprehension  of  his  views,  I  will  read 
his  letter: 

Extract  from  Colonel  Wyrikoop'f:  Letter. 
"  We,  HERE,  can  see  no  difference  between  tlie  men  who, 
in  1776,  succored  the  British,  and  thuse  who,  in  1847^ 
gave  arguments  and  sympatliy  to  tlie  Mexicans.  Tliis  kind 
of  language,  from  a  man  who  came  into  this  campaign  a 
Whig  in  policy,  may  sound  strange  to  you;  liut  I  have  again 
and  again  been  compelled  to  liiten  to,  and  to  suffer,  that 
which  would  have  changed  the  disposition  and  alienoted 
the  affections  of  the  most  determined  partisan.  Even  now 
I  do  not  object  to  the  leading  and  main  principles  of  my  old 
party  so  much  as  I  curse  and  deprecate  the  tone  of  its  ac- 
knowledged leaders  and  supporters.  If  there  is  any  reason 
which  will  prevent  General  Scott  from  effecting  an  honor- 
able peace,  commandine,  as  he  does,  the  whole'  city  of  the 
Ay-tecs,  with  his  powerful  battery,  it  is  the  spirit  of  treason 
which  I  unhesitatingly  say  is  promulgated  by  the  leading 
Whig  journals  al  home.  In  a  sortie  upon  some  ladrones  at 
Jalapa,  a  short  time  since,  I  posrsessed  myself  of  all  the  late 
newspaper  publications  in  that  place,  and  upon  examinin" 
them,  I  find  that,  in  that  place,  the  same  as  in  Mexico  the 
strongest  arguments  published  against  onr  army  are  selec- 
tions from  Whig  papers  in  the  United  States.  I  send  you  a 
late  copy  of  the  '  Boletin  de  Noticias,'  in  which  you  will 
perceive  that  the  first  article  is  an  extract  from  the  National 
Intelligencer. 
"Your  friend,  •        F.  M.  WVNKOOP." 

This,  sir,  is  the  language  of  a  patriotic  Whio-. 
He  tells  us  that  «oii;  he  has  no  objection  to  "the 
leading  and  main  principles"  of  his  party.  But 
he  prefeis  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  party,  the  policy  of  which  is 
in  hostility  to  both.     But  as  this  is  a  question  upon 


which  military  men  have  spoken,  I  will  submit  to 
the  House  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  another 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade   in  the  bloody  battles  before  the  city  of 
Mexico;  who  has  done  hard  and  honorable  ser- 
vice; and  who  has  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
j  the  American  people.     I   refer,  sir,  to   Brigadier 
I  General  Pierce,  who  has  made  the  following  re- 
I  marks: 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  General  Pierce,  detivered  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  on  the  Wth  January. 

"  He  was  here,  not  to  discuss  any  matter  in  controversy, 
hut  to  meet  his  friends.  Still,  the  subject  of  the  war  was 
necessarily  presented  to  their  consideration  by  the  occasion. 
Before  engaging  in  it,  it  was  his  belief  that  itwasirresistibly 
forced  upon  us!  If  he  had  ever  doubted  before,  conversa- 
tion with  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Mexico  would  have 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that,  after  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  was  unavoidable  on  our  part.  Conquest  was  evi- 
dently neither  tlie  cause  nor  the  object  of  the  war,  and  yet 
he  was  constrained  to  say,  that  there  had  seemed  to  be,  in 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Mexicans,  the  uniform  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  present  slate  of  our  relations  with  that  coun- 
try, something  like  the  irresistible  force  of  destiny.  For 
one,  it  had  been,  and  still  was,  his  hope  that  a  peace,  just 
and  honorable  to  both  nations,  might  he  in  some  way  achiev- 
ed. The  obstacles  to  such  a  consummation,  as  he  appre- 
hended, had  arisen  from  unexpected  sources.  There  was 
unquestionably  in  Mexico  a  formidable  and  intelligent  party, 
who  had  resisted,  and  would  resist,  negotiations,  so  long  as 
they  could  hope,  throuah  our  army,  to  escape  from  the  mili- 
tary misrule  under  which  that  country  had  literally  groaned 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

"Again  :  the  ])arfy  desiring  peace,  and  sincerely  striving 
for  it,  had  been  embarrassed  and  weakened,  if  not  discour- 
aged, by  the  course  of  things  here.  President  HerVera  and 
the  Mexican  Congress,  who  vveie  understood  to  be  in  favor 
of  peace,  might  be  so  weakened  by  the  declarations  of  our 
own  countrymen,  that  they  would  not  dare  to  conclude  a 
peace.  When  at  the  camji  near  Jalapa,  a  paper  jnihlished  in 
that  city  iras  hronaht  t")  him,  the  whole  of  the  first  pase  of' 
which,  and  a  part  of  the  second,  was  filled  with  extracts  from 
the  Jimerican  press,  and  from  speeches  made  in  this  country, 
ifhich  indicced  the  editors  to  say,  that  while  the  intelligent  and 
virtuous  portion  of  the  people  of  North  .America  held  such 
sentiments,  nothing  remained  for  them  to  add  in  justification 
of  their  course  towards  the  United  States  On  the  same  day 
that  he  read  the  hitter  denmiciations  of  the  war,  and  ail 
connected  with  it,  from  newspaper  articles  and  speeches 
made  at  home,  ho  saw  posted  by  the  way-side,  and  upon  the 
ranches,  the  proclamation  of  General  Salas  to  the  guer  illas, 
with  the  watchword  of  Death  to  Yankees,  withoutmetcy  !' 
Thus,  with  communication  cut  off  from  the  coast,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  situation  ofthe  army  in  the  interior,  with 
daily  rumors  of  strong  forces  to  obstruct  their  march,  was 
there  furnished  from  our  own  country  food  which  fed  the 
ferocity  that  pursued  his  command  at  every  turn. 

"The  effect  it  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  Mexi- 
can Government  and  peoplewas  sufficiently  obvious.  What 
was  the  feeling  inspired  in  his  own  command,  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  say.  However  lightly  their  position  might  be  re- 
garded at  home,  they  knew  that  there  was  but  one  course, 
and  that  was  to  go  forward. 

"  In  the  office  ofthe  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, a  large  collection  of  extracts  from  newspapers  and  speeches 
of  our  own  countrymen  were  found  filed  away  in  the  pigeon- 
holes, and  had  been  used  in  preparing  jiroclatnailons  to  inflame 
the  Mexican  population. 

"  He  brought  no  accusation  against  any  party  or  any  man. 
Men  of  all  parties,  in  this  country,  exercised  their  ownjudg- 
mcnt,  and  expressed  their  own  opinion,  in  their  own  way; 
and  so  lie  trusted  it  would  ever  be  ;  but  he  could  not  hut  re- 
gard it  as  most  tmfortuiiate  that  upon  a  creat  question,  in- 
volving the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  and  so  deeply  and 
vitally  the  interests  of  the  nation,  we  could  not  present  a 
united  front.  If  we  could  have  done  so,  he  firmly  believed 
that  months  ago  there  would  have  been  a  peace,  just  and 
honorable  to  both  nations.  If  we  could  do  fo  now,  he 
thought  the  skies  were  bright  and  promising."  Gen.  Pierce, 
after  again  thanking  the  audience  for  their  kind  reception, 
sat  down  amid  repeated  and  enthusiastic  cheering. 

The  views  of  Wynkoop  and  Pierce  spring  from 
patriotic  hearts,  and  are  the  honest  convictions  of 
their  judgment,  formed  upon  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation obtained  in  Mexico,  and  from  the  peo- 
ple, operated  upon  by  these  influences.  They  are 
expressed,  I  am  led  to  believe,  without  reference 
to  party,  or  their  effect  upon  party;  for  neither  gen- 
tleman has  any  connection  with  political  life.  In 
the  absence  of  this  convincing  testimony,  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  character,  I  have 
never  doubted  that  the  course  of  partisans  in  this 
country,  since  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party  forced 
them  to  make  the  Mexican  war  an  issue,  would  have 
this  effect.  They  are  accustomed  to  constant  muta- 
tions of  government  in  their  own  country — to  fre- 
quent gritos  and  pronunciamentos,  which  result  in 
the  overthrow  of  one  military  chieftain  by  the  rev- 
olutionary arm  of  another;  and  isolated  as  they 
are  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  Chinese  system 
of  commercial  policy,  it  is  natural  that  her  igno- 
rant and  degraded  population  should  think  that  a 
similar  state  of  things  exists  elsewhere;  that  our 
administrations  are  as  ephemeral  as  their  own;  and 
that  the  present  Executive  could  not  sustain  him- 
self against  a  threat  of  impeachment  from  Web- 
ster, a  grito  from  Corwin,  or  a  pronunciamento 


from  Clay.  In  support  of  these  opinions,  I  might 
refer  to  many  distinguished  names  which  the  Mex- 
ican war  has  given  to  immortality.  Doniphan, 
Twiggs,  Morgan,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  indignation,  that  in  the  course 
of  partisan  warfare  adopted  by  Whig  politicians, 
they  should  be  alike  reckless  ofthe  honor  of  their 
country,  and  the  sufferings  they  visit  upon  our 
citizen  soldiery  in  a  foreign  land.  But  I  will  be 
excused  from  offering  more  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  the  weight  of  military  evidence  is  al- 
ready so  much  in  my  favor.  I  have  heard  many 
voices  from  Mexico  on  this  subject,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  the  only  one  who  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  protraction  of  the 
war  was  attributable  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  mil- 
itary force. 

But  1  must  proceed  to  other  questions  made  in 
this  debate.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
enlightened  the  House  with  his  views  of  constitu- 
tional law,  and  has  made  his  exposition  of  the  vote 
of  the  House,  given  some  time  ago  in  reference  to 
the  causes  of  the  war.  The  gentleman  may  be  a 
very  good  fighter;  he  has  acquired  some  fame  at 
Cerro  Gordo;  he  passed  through  that  battle,  I  be- 
lieve, unscathed,  but  still  there  are  some  remark- 
able incidents  connected  with  that  battle  which  will 
give  the  gentleman  fame.  I  believe  it  was  said  by 
a  distinguished  officer  who  commanded  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  at  least 
lost  his  hat  upon  that  occasion 

The  SPEAKER  here  interposed,  and  said  he 
must  call  the  gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  INGE  (continuing)  said  he  was  going  on  to 
remark,  that  however  good  a  fighter  the  gentleman 
might  be,  he  had  a  great  objection  to 

Mr.  HASKEILL  rose  inquiringly,  and  said  he 
did  not  hear  the  remark  which  the  gentleman  had 
made. 

Mr.  INGE  observed  that  the  Speaker  had  pro- 
nounced it  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  INGE  (Mr.  H.  still  retaining  his  position 
upon  the  floor)  said,  I  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding in  the  remarks  I  have  made,  and  in  further 
remarks,  if  I  am  not  called  to  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  must  insist  upon 
the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  INGE  (resuming)  said,  I  am  at  liberty  at 
least  to  comment  upon  the  gentleman's  legal  and 
constitutional  opinions  as  delivered  here  yesterday. 
I  will  read  an  extract  or  two  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Haskell's  remarks  of  yesterday,  contained 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  as  follows: 

"  He  could  readily  imagine  how  a  war  might  be  unjustly 
commenced,  and  yet  justly  prosecuted.  For  instance:  he 
might  use  insulting  language  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  might  endeavor  to  bully  that  gentleman  and  alarm 
him  by  threats.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  might  re- 
ply in  a  similTir spirit,  and  might  insult  him  (Mr.  H.)  in  return, 
and  ultimately  strike  him.  He  (Mr.  H.)  would  grant  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  threatening,  bullying,  and  attempting  to 
intimidate  the  gentleman  from  IVIississippi ;  hut  he  had  been 
struck,  and  consequently  he  had  to  defend  himself;  and 
whatever  fighting  he  did  after  that,  he  considered  was  done 
in  self-defence,  and  fully  justified." 

Now,  whence  did  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see derive  his  notions  of  law.'  Did  he  take  his 
position  tipon  his  own  authority,  or  could  he  refer 
to  precedent.'  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  in  what 
school  of  law  or  of  philosophy  he  had  learned  his 
lesson  ?  Did  he  draw  it  from  the  great  sources  of 
the  British  law — from  Coke  and  Blackstone?  Does 
he  draw  it  from  the  great  code  ofthe  Roman  law? 
Why,  they  inculcate  no  such  doctrines.  It  is  not 
the  common  law  of  this  country,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  is  the  statute  law  of  Tennessee.  Surely 
there  is  no  statute  in  Tennessee  which  will  autht)- 
rize  him  to  pursue  such  a  course.  The  gentleman 
has  said  he  might  bully  a  man — he  might  intimi- 
date him  by  threats,  and  when  the  man  strikes 
him,  he  may  defend  himself,  and  then  go  on  fight- 
ing ad  libitum. 

Mr.  HASKELL  (Mr.  I.  yielding  for  explana- 
tion) said  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  misappre- 
hended the  position  he  had  taken.  The  idea  he 
had  intended  to  convey  by  the  illustration  he  had 
made  use  of,  was  this:  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  people  of  the  country, 
had  committed  the  first  assault;  that  the  attempt 
at  intimidation,  the  threat,  the  bullying,  if  they 
pleased,  was  done  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  when  Congress  assembled,  and 
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the  people,  through  their  representatives,  first  came 
to  vote  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  get  ourselves 
out  of  the  difficulty  into  which  the  President  had 
plunged  ns,  it  was  necessary  and  right. 

Mi\  INGE,  resuming:,  said  the  explanation  was 
a  mere  repetition  of  what  I  have  just  read  from  the 
gentleman's  remarks  of  yesterday,  and  does  not 
alter  the  case.  I  confess,'sir,  that  my  very  limited 
and  cui-sory  reading  of  the  law  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery, has  led  me  to  very  different  conclusions.  I 
have  learned  from  the  horn-book  of  the  law,  that 
«*  threatening,  bullying,  and  attempting  to  intimi- 
date," were  unlawful  as  well  as  indecent  acts,  and 
that  no  glory  could  be  won  in  a  conflict  provoked 
by  such  aggressions.  The  gentleman  voted  for 
the  resolution  I  have  commented  on,  declaring  the 
war  to  be  "unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President;"  and  he  now  says, 
he  has  never  "characterized  it  as  an  unjust  war." 
Well,  sir,  this  is  a  refinement  in  reasoning  upon  a 
constitutional  question,  which  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  comprehend.  He  will  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to 
maintain  his  consistency  in  this  case,  as  to  estab- 
lish his  legal  principles  of  assault  and  battery;  his 
assault  and  battery  principles  were  offered  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  consistency  Of  his  constitutional 
views,  and  strangely  enough,  the  illustration  is 
more  preposterous  than  the  argument.  All  writers 
upon  the  law  of  nations  inform  us,  that  war  cannot 
be  lawfully  commenced,  unless  it  is  demanded  by 
the  highest  necessity  to  maintain  the  national 
rights,  or  defend  the  national  soil  from  aggression; 
but  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  repudiating  all 
that  has  been  written,  and  adopting  a  '^  lex  non 
scripta"  of  his  own,  tells  us  t'hat  a  war  may  be 
waged  without  any  necessity  at  all,  and  yet  be  a 
Just  war.  In  thi.s  connectio.n,  the  words  "unne- 
cessary"and  "unjustifiable"are convertible  terms. 
But,  with  these  remarks,  I  will  leave  the  gentle- 
man's argument  and  his  illustration  mutually  cast- 
ing their  radiance  upon  each  other.  With  the 
morality  of  the  opinions  expressed,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Such  morality  would  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate utterance  in  the  grog-shop,  than  in  this 
Hall,  and  would  better  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
bully  who  fights  upon  the  street,  than  the  inter- 
course of  nations. 

¥.'!  I  beg  you  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not 
refer  to  these  ridiculous  sophisms,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  them;  in  the  nakednessof  their 
absurdity  they  stand  self  exposed.  But  my  object 
is,  to  exhibit  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to 
show  that  their  charges  are  as  groundless  as  their 
denunciations  are  unpatriotic. 

Well,  sir,  the  great  objects  of  our  campaigns 
have  been  accomplished — the  American  Constitu- 
tion extends  its  broad  aegis  over  California,  and 
our  soldiers  are  bivouacked  in  the  national  palace 
of  Mexico;  and  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
these  campaigns — consequences  designed  and  con- 
fidently expected  by  the  President — are  in  the  course 
of  rapid  fulfillment.  A  peace  is  now  negotiating, 
nay,  is  partially  negotiated — a  peace  honorable  to 
our  own  country,  and  just  to  Mexico.  But  this 
peace  question  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  war 
question;  and  as  the  grim  visage  of  war  could  not 
terrify  into  submission  the  spirit  of  party,  so  nei- 
ther could  the  Goddess  of  Peace  soothe  it  into 
quietude 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  among  the  many 
groundless  charges  hurled  with  impotent  energy 
against  the  President,  it  has  been  said  that  he  did 
not  desire  peace;  that  his  object  was  the  conquest 
and  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  that  his  messenger  of 
peace  has  secret  instructions  to  defeat  peaceT  All 
this  was  said  in  disregard  and  contempt  of  the 
official  declarations  of  his  intentioijs  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  But  the  Mexican  Government, 
"  chastened  by  adversity,"  has  submitted  to  us  a 
treaty,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive; and  although  it  came  surrounded,  like  the 
head  of  Medusa,  with  every  circumstance  to  excite 
prejudice  and  aversion,  the  President  (with  some 
slight  modifications)  determined  to  accept  it.'Now, 
sir,  so  long  as  it  was  supposed  the  President  would 
reject  the  treaty,  the  Whig  party  here  were  un- 
qualified in  their  approbation  of  it.  But  when  he 
does  accept  it,  and  becomes  identified  with  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Texas  question  and  the  war  ques- 
tion, instantly  it  assumes  a  new  aspect  to  party 
optics.   The  vituperative  orgajas  of  the  Whig  party 


in  both  Houses  of  Congress  now  condemn  it  as 
dishonorable.  But  I  am  asked,  sir,  how  tiie  Whig 
party  can  oppose  it,  after  its  ratification  by  the 
vote  of  that  party  in  the  Senate?  I  answer,  by  in- 
quiring how  tlwy  could  oppose  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  when  they  were  known  to  be  favorable  to 
it,  until  their  party  leader  commanded  them  to 
wheel  and  countermarch?  How  they  could  oppose 
the  Mexican  war,  after  recording  their  approbation 
of  it  upon  the  Journals  of  Congress?  In  all  these 
acts  we  see  one"  immutable  motive — the  lust  of 
political  power;  one  fixed  object — the  ascendency 
of  party. 

As  I  have  said,  sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  organi- 
zation of  party  when  the  establishment  of  salutary 
principles  is  the  object.  But  the  Whig  party  can- 
not have  this  object  in  view,  for  they  now  renounce, 
as  in  1840,  their  whole  political  creed.  They  not 
only.renounce  their  creed,  but  are  gravely  deliber- 
ating upon  the  expediency  of  abandoni,ng  that  dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  man  (who  will  deny  to  him 
gallantry  in  party  warfare?)  who  has  justly  been 
termed  the  "  imbodiment"  of  Whig  principles. 
They  think  that  Whig  principles,  like  the  fabled 
shirt,  will  stick  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  consume  him, 
despite  their  efforts  to  pull  them  off;  they  believe 
that  Achilles  is  too  feeble  to  wear  his  own  armor, 
and  that  he  will  sink  and  die  under  its  weight: 
therefore  they  meditate  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date who  is  identified  with  Whig  measures,  whose 
name  is  not  upon  the  records  of  legislation,  and 
who  will  consent  to  run  as  the  Whig  candidate, 
under  the  sobriquet  of  "no  party."  They  do  not 
conceal  their  preference  for  an  orthodox  Whig;  but 
knowing  that  the  availability  of  a  Whig  candidate 
is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  orthodoxy,  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  preference  to  expediency. 
They  expect  to  induce  the  people  to  believe  that 
governments  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governor,  not  the  governed;  that  office  is  created 
for  the  candidate,  not  for  the  people;  and  therefore 
the  inquiry  is  to  be  confined  to  the  personal  claims 
of  the  cantlidate,  without  reference  to  the  principles 
he  proposes  to  carry  out. 

The  people  will  see  that  this  policy  does  not 
supersede  parties,  but  only  substitutes  a  different 
party  criterion — the  claims  of  a  man,  instead  of  the 
soundness  of  his  principles.  In  my  opinion,  sir, 
no  man  can  have  any  just  claim  to  office  but  his 
ability  to  discharge  its  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people;  and  those  who  make  this  experiment  upon 
popular  credulity  will  learn  that  the  voters  of  1848 
have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  1840;  and  that  no 
party  will  be  sustained  by  the  American  people 
which  repudiates  principle  as  a  bond  of  union,  and 
which  herds  together  only  from  the  morbid  cravings 
of  a  common  appeiile — an  appetite  for  the  spoils  of 
office. 


THE  PROPOSED  MISSION  TO  ROME. 
SPEECH   OF  MR.  L.  C.  LEVIN, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  2,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  haying  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Appro- 
priations for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1848 — 
Mr.  LEVIN  suid: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  so  often  misrepre- 
sented by  the  paid  agents  of  the  Jesuits  who  hang 
around  this  Hall,  and  who  swarm  over  our  land, 
that  I  have  come  prepared  to-day.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  bill  now  before  the  committee 
an  appropriation  for  a  chargeship  to  Rome,  and 
still  more  surprised  when  my  friend,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  informed  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  move  an  amendment,  substituting  in  its 
stead  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  An  embassy  to 
Rome  I  had  supposed  to  be  the  pet  measure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Sympathy  with 
Pope  Pius  IX.  appears  to  be  the  hobby-horse  of 
political  leaders.  O'Connell,  the  Irish  reformer,  is 
dead.  The  curtain  has  fallen  upon  that  last  act 
of  the  national  farce,  and  now  the  Pope,  an  Italian 
reformer,  steps  upon  the  stage  to  conclude  what 
O'Connell  left  unfinished.  The  hurrah  has  gone 
through  the  country;  public  meetings  have  been 
held;  sympathy  for  the  Pope  has  grown  almost 


into  a  fashion:  yet,  sir,  in  no  legitimate  sense  can 
this  embassy  to  Rome  be  called  a  national  measure, 
intended  for  the  public  benefit.  We  have  no  com- 
merce to  protect  in  the  Roman  Stales;  we  have  no 
seamen  whose  rights  may  need  even  the  super- 
vision of  a  government  agent  or  consul;  we  have 
no  navy  riding  in  her  only  harbor;  we  have  no 
interests  that  may  be  exposed  to  jeopardy  for  want 
of  an  ambassador. 

The  Papal  flag  has  never  been  known  to  wave  in 
an  American  port.  No  American  vessel  has  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  a  Pope.  Dwelling  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  they  have  never 
disturbed  us  save  by  the  bulls  of  "Pope  Gregory 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  Jesuits.  What,  then,  has 
produced  this  sudden  revolution  in  the  concerns 
of  the  two  countries?  We  are  told  that  Pius  IX. 
is  a  reformer.  Indeed  !  In  what  sense  is  he  a 
reformer?  Has  he  divested  himself  of  any  of  his 
absolute  prerogatives  ?  Has  he  cast  off  his  claims 
to  infallibility?  Has  he  flung  aside  his  triple  crown? 
Has  he  diminished  aught  from  the  imperial  eleva- 
tion of  the  tiara?  And  does  he  no  longer  hold  in 
l)ondage  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  subjects?  Has 
he  become  a  republican?  Does  he  acknowledge 
the  inherent  equality  of  mankind?  Has  he  abol- 
ished tithes?  Has  he  emancipated  his  people? 
Has  he  suppressed  the  Jesuits  ?  Far  from  it. 
Nothing  of  this  has  been  done.  He  maintains  his 
own  prerogatives  as  absolute  as  Gregory  XIX., 
or  any  other  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  In 
what,  then,  does  the  world  give  him  credit  for  be- 
ing a  reformer?  For  building  up  on  a  new  and 
firmer  foundation  his  own  secular  and  hierarchical 
power;  for  permitting  a  press  to  be  established  in 
Rome  under  his  own  supervision  and  control;  for 
carrying  out  measures  not  to  be  censured,  but  cer- 
tainly giving  him  no  pretensions  beyond  that  of  a 
selfish  sagacity,  intent  on  the  study  of  all  means 
calculated  to  add  stability  to  his  spiritual  power, 
and  firmness  to  his  temporal  throne.  But  a  saga- 
cious monarch  does  notconstitute  a  liberal  reformer, 
even  though  he  may  correct  many  abuses  that  dis- 
graced his  predecessors,  who,  by  their^bigotry  and 
intolerance,  had  reduced  the  once  hoiisted  power 
of  the  Papal  See  to  a  mere  cipher. 

As  a  free  and  civilized  Government,  anxious  for 
the  continued  progress  of  the  popular  mind,  we 
had  infinitely  more  reason  for  applauding  Gregory 
XIX.  for  pulling  down  the  power  of  the  Roman 
See,  than  sending  an  embassy  to  Pius  IX.  for  hav- 
ing revived  the  drooping  giant,  and  imparted  fresh 
energy  to  the  most  despotic  power  the  world  has 
ever  seen  or  ever  felt.  Why  jvas  no  ambassador 
sent  to  Gregory?  Why  is  an  ambassador  sent  to 
Pius?  Not  because  the  interests  of  this  country 
require  it.  And  who  believes  it  is  because  of  the 
lauded  liberality  of  one  who  seems  ambitious  of 
the  renown  of  a  man  of  the  age?  Who  believes  it 
is  because  Pius  encourages  railways;  for  what  are 
Roman  railways  to  us?  We  have  a  more  rational 
though  less  pleasing  solution  of  this  wonderful  and 
newly-awakened  sympathy  for  Rome?  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote,  caused  by  the 
Irish  famine  and  the  difficulty  of  living  in  the  Ger- 
man States,  which  sends  among  us  such  countless 
legions  of  foreigners. 

And  what  must  be  the  occupation  of  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  when  he  reaches  Rome  ?  Will  he 
devote  his  attention  to  the  increase  of  this  supply 
of  alien  voters,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cabinets  of  continental  Europe  ?  Ha%'- 
ing  no  commercial  or  political  duties  to  perform, 
save  those  connected  with  the  American  ballot-box, 
he  must  keep  up  the  supply  of  voters,  who  are  to 
be  judiciously  located  by  the  legate  of  the  Pope. 
And  who  so  capable  of  this  great  diplomatic  duty 
as  the  man  who  has  so  industriously  agitated  this 
sympathy  for  Rome,  to  gratify  his  inordinate  and 
gigantic  ambition;  who,  for  years  past,  has  been 
the  dictator,  the  trader,  and  the  pander  of  the  for- 
eign Roman  Catholic  vote;  who  one  minute  acts 
the  priest  and  the  next  day  plays  the  politician; 
who  would  have  the  world  to  believe  that  he  is 
greater  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause he  is  the  power  behind  the  throne  who  moves 
the  President;  who  would  have  the  world  believe 
that,  because  he  flatters  the  American  people  by  a 
sermon  from  the  national  forum,  he  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  American  Congress .j'  Combining 
the  character  of  priest  and  politician,  allowed 
to  the  ministers  of  no  other  sect,  this  ambitious 
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demagogrue,  taking  for  liia  motto  that  "  impudence 
is  power,"  has  dared  to  display  an  extent  of  au- 
dacity never  before  practised  and  never  before 
allowed  to  any  other  clergyman.  This  embassy, 
and  all  the  public  turmoil  that  has  led  to  its  sug- 
gestion, is  the  work  of  an  intriguing,  restless,  grasp- 
ing, and  ambitious  priest,  who  fans  in  his  bosom 
the  nefarious  hope  that  he  is  himself  to  be  the  des- 
tined organ  between  a  free  republic  and  an  absolute 
hierarch.* 

Is  it  not  enough  that  he  should  draw  us  into,the 
vortex  of  European  tyranny,  superstition,  and  cor- 
ruption, but  must  he  also  dream  of  the  vast  honor 
of  consummating  in  his  own  person  this  revolting 
alliance  between  the  crimes  of  hoary  guilt  and  the 
purity  of  youthful  innocence  ?  For  what,  after  all, 
has  this  popular  Pope  done,  but  oiled  the  chains  of 
his  people  that  they  might  never  have  power  to 
break  them  asunder?  What  are  all  his  reforms 
but  gilded  thraldom,  and  slavery  made  eternal  by 
modern  rivets  forged  in  the  fires  of  that  "  progress" 
which  serves  equally  to  gloss  the  schemes  of  ty- 
rants and  the  projects  of  imbecility;  which  can  be 
used  with  as  much  plausibility  by  the  arch-tyrant, 
who  understands  how  to  enslave  men  through  their 
passions  and  imaginations,  as  the  politic  empiric 
who  disguises  his  own  ignorance  by  prating  of  the 
march  of  mind;  whose  tongue  discourses  of  benev- 
olence, while  his  iron  hand  is  armed  with  the  power 
of  oppression  ? 

I  ask,  has  Pins  IX,  abolished  tithes?  Has  he 
granted  universal  suffrage,  or  any  suffrage,  to  his 
Papal  subjects?  Has  he  established  a  representa- 
tive government?  Has  he  introduced  trial  by  jury  ? 
Has  he  granted  the  v/rit  of  habeas  corpus?  Has 
he  abolished  the  college  of  cardinals?  Has  he  es- 
tablished common  schools  ?  Has  he  struck  down 
the  power  of  the  confessional?  Has  he  repealed 
the  demoralizing  edict  of  celibacy  ?  Has  he  thrown 
open  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  or  unbarred  the 
iron  bolts  of  the  convent?  Has  he  separated  church 
power  from  Stale  authority?  Has  he  abolished 
that  pest-house  of  intrigue  and  pernicious  propa- 
gandism,  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  ?  He  has  done 
none  of  these  things.  Then  what  has  he  done  to 
entitle  him  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  the 
homage  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 
Nothing. 

He  has  made  no  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
Papal  system.  The  edifice  remains  entire;  it  is 
supported  by  the  same  gothic  columns  of  medieval 
ignorance  and  superstition.  He  may  polish  an 
architrave — he  may  repair  a  broken  step  leading  to 
the  vestibule,  or  suspend  a  new  wreath  around  the 
altar,  or  add  an  ivory  crucifix,  or  even  lay  a  rail- 
way into  the  capital  of  the  Cffisars;  but  the  Papal 
system  remains  entire,  unaltered,  unimproved — 
the  same  stern  tyranny,  the  same  inflexible  com- 
pound of  earthly  and  celestial  despotism.  Yet  the 
man  who  is  Pope  is  not  a  Csesar  Borgia.  Pius  is 
not  as  a  man  so  narrow  and  contracted  as  Gregory. 
Pius  understands  human  nature,  and  knows  how 
to  render  the  Papal  system  popular  by  wreathing 
chains  with  rose  blossoms.  Perhaps  the  elements 
mix  more  gently  in  his  bosom.  But  all  this  does 
not  make  the  Papal  system  less  odious. 

It  was  said  of  Augustus,  the  first  Roman  Em- 
peror, that  he  made  tyranny  so  beautiful  by  his 
amiable  character  as  to  destroy  in  the  Roman  peo- 
ple the  love  of  liberty.  Pius  is  now  doing  more 
than  Augustus,  for  he  is  reconciling  the  world  to 
the  concentrated  despotism  of  the  most  iron-hand- 
ed hierarchy  that  ever  flourished. 

If  Rome  will  not  come  to  America,  America 
must  go  to  Rome !  This  is  the  new  doctrine  of  an 
age  of  retrogressive  progress.  If  the  Pope  will 
not  establish  a  republic  for  his  Italian  subjects,  we, 
the  American  people,  must  renounce  all  the  ties  of 
our  glorious  freedom,  and  endorse  the  Papal  sys- 
tem as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  by  send- 
ing an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  congratulate  "  His 
Holiness"  on  having  made — what?  The  Roman 
people  free'  Oh!  no;  but  on  having  made  tyranny 
amiable;  in  having  sugared  the  poisoned  cake. 
And  for  this,  the  highest  crime  against  freedom, 


*  We  know  many  .American-born  Catholics  who  oppose 
this  politico-religious  link,  and  stand  ready  to  resist  the  ag- 
gressions of  Papal  power.  We  desire  it  to  he  distinctly 
understood,  that  when  we  refer  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  designs  of  Papal  power,  we  make  no  allu- 
sion to  .^merican-tiom  Catholics,  for  whose  public  and 
private  virtues  we  entertain  high  respect. 


we  are  to  commission  an  ambassador  to  Rome! 
Is  there  an  American  heart  that  does  not  recoil 
from  the  utter  degradation  of  the  scheme? 

When  nations  profess  to  assimilate  on  principles 
of  amity,  and  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  good  will, 
it  is  on  the  ground  of  a  common  cause — equally 
dear  to  both— either  of  freedom  or  of  absolute 
power.  If  Rome  were  a  republic,  or  merely  a 
temporal  power,  although  not  republican,  the  pro- 
posal to  send  an  ambassador  to  preserve  principles 
common  to  both  Governments,  and  equally  dear 
to  the  people  of  both  countries,  would  rest  on  a 
different  foundation.  In  that  case,  we  should  have 
congenial  interests  to  preserve;  in  that  case,  we 
should  be  cooperating  in  the  common  cause  of  hu- 
man rights.  But  now  we  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  pure  antagonism  in  our  system  of 
government  to  that  of  Rome — the  one  maintaining 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  sovereignty  oP  the 
freely-expressed  popular  will;  the  other,  claiming 
the  control  of  conscience,  and  the  combination  of 
priestly  and  political  supremacy  by  divine  right. 
Two  systems  more  opposite  could  not  exist.  Wheri 
liberty  makes  concessions  to  tyranny,  which  party 
gains  by  it?  Not  freedoin — not  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights.  Despotism  thrives  by  it.  We  lend 
encouragement  to  a  system  of  government  at  open 
war  with  the  happiness  of  mankind;  we  become 
the  patrons  of  an  absolute  monarch;  we  tell  him 
to  "scourge  on,  scourge  on." 

We  are  about  to  act  in  a  crisis  of  Papal  history 
pregnant  with  the  most  eventful  consequences  to 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  common  occasion.  No  or- 
dinary impulse  moves  the  great  machinery  of  Papal 
power,  whose  wheels  are  oiled  by  the  adulation  of 
•Jesuit  priests  on  the  otie  hand,  and  demagogues  on 
the  other.  Not  only  is  Rome  coming  into  a  new 
epoch,  but  the  United  Stales  is  also  beginning  a 
new  era.  Why  we  have  never  before  had  an  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  is  answered  by  the  prompt  reply 
that  Rome  never  before  had  a  Pius  IX.  on  the  Papal 
ihrone!  We  have  nothing,  then,  to  justify  this 
projected  innovation,  but  the  modern  character  of 
the  new  Pope.  Embassies  once  opened,  are  never 
closed.  We  cannot  compliment  Pius  by  an  em- 
bassy, therefore,  for  even  after  his  death  it  must 
be  continued.  We  coinpliment  the  Papal  system 
of  government  by  sending  an  ambassador,  having 
no  commercial  interests  to  settle,  or  political  rela- 
tions to  adjust.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  compliment 
Pius  without  complimenting  his  system  of  govern- 
ment, for  he  has,  as  a  liberal  reformer,  made  no 
fundamental  alterations  in  it.  We  are  therefore 
to  compliment  him  on  his  modified  manner  of  ad- 
ministering a  system  radically  at  war  with  the 
rights  of  man,  pernicious  in  itself,  and  dangerous 
in  every  form  it  may  assume,  and  under  every 
modification  that  individual  genius  may  venture  to 
adopt  as  a  covering  to  its  deformity. 

We  have  sympathized  with  the  independence  of 
Greece,  of  South  America,  and  of  Mexico,  when, 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  kings,  they  established 
their  claims  to  self-government;  and  the  yoke  thus 
cut  off  was  the  yoke  of  political  bondage  only,  and 
not  the  thraldom  of  the  supremacy  of  priestcraft. 
But  how  did  we  sympathize?  Not  by  sending  an 
ambassador,  but  by  passing  resolutions  in  Con- 
gress applaudyig  the  act  of  emancipation.  Here 
were  cases  in  which  nations  achieved  their  free- 
dom, and  yet  we  sent  no  ambassadors.  If  Pius 
has  emancipated  the  Roman  people,  bring  forward 
your  resolutions,  and  then  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  how  far  the  extent  of  his  reforms 
will  justify  even  that  manifestation  of  our  national 
applause.  The  innovation  now  proposed  is  against 
all  precedent,  is  frowned  down  by  all  principle,  is 
denounced  by  facts,  and  rendered  ridiculous  by  its 
extravagance.  It  would  indeed  be  a  farce,  but  for 
the  tragic  character  of  its  consequences;  and  these 
entitle  it  to  our  unmitigated  abhorrence. 

Pass  this  bill,  and  you  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  by  the  desecration  of  their  Constitution,  by 
the  violence  done  to  the  genius  of  our  Government, 
by  the  outrage  on  free  principles  involved  in  the 
proposition  to  recognize  Papal  Rome,  an  infallible 
church  power,  as  tihe  head  of  the  State. 

When  we  talk  of  the  genius  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  allude  to  the  spirit  of  free  institu- 
tions, said  to  be  so  mortally  wounded  by  the  Mexi- 
can war,  let  us  remember  the  wrong  done  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  by  this  scheme  of  an  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Pope,  whose  spiritual  character  is  the 


absorbing  one  of  his  throne,  and  who,  if  he  is  no 
Pope,  is  no  sovereign — he  holding  his  right  to  rule 
his  subjects  from  a  divine,  not  a  human  source. 
In  all  other  monarchies,  the  right  divine  is  abol- 
ished: in  Rome,  it  is  the  essence  of  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  power.  And  hence  it  is  that  no 
Pope  can  be  a  reformer,  in  the  true  sense  of  thai 
term.  He  cannot  give  the  people  the  rights  they 
are  entitled  to,  because  from  that  moment  he  would 
cease  to  be  Pope,  and  the  people,  ceasing  to  b6  • 
slaves,  would  become  sovereign.  'Pius  never  can 
do  what  would  entitle  him  to  American  approba- 
tion. No  Pope  can  ever  be  worthy  of  an  ambas- 
sador from  this  Republic  on  grounds  such  as  we 
how  hear  maintained. 

"Would  you  have  a  serpent  sting  yow  twice?" 
We  have  had  experience  of  the  evils  of  monarchy 
in  its  best  form,  and  shall  we  risk  the  perils  of  its 
deadly  venom  in  th6  worst?  When  did  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  the  Pope,  ever  receive  homage  that  it 
did  not  exact  fealty?  AVheii  did  it  ever  pause  in 
its  giant  march  after  universal  dominion?  When 
did  it  ever  sleep,  if  power  %vas  to  be  gained  by 
waking?  When  did  it  ever  fascinate  without  tlVfe 
intention  to  destroy? 

The  flood  of  imrnigration  is  sweeping  its  mil- 
lions of  foreign  Roman  Catholic  voters  over  the 
land.  The  past  is  gloomy  enough — the  present 
awfully  portentous;  but  the  future  is  black  "  with 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness."  This  country 
seems  destined  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  Roman 
Catholic  power — not  American  Papistry,  but  the 
Papistry  of  Rome — of  the  Old  World — of  Austri'A 
and  of  the  Pope.  Shall  we  grow  wise  in  time,  oir 
shall  we  surrendeT  up  our  rights  without  resist- 
ance? Shall  we  make  a  stand  now,  on  a  Govern- 
ment proposition  to  unite  this  free  Republic  with 
absolute  Rome;  or  shall  we  surrender  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  of  trial,  and  ask  the  Pope,  in  de- 
spair, to  fetter  our  hands  before  we  strike  a  blovv? 

Sir,  if  it  be  written  in  the  black  book'  of  fat6 
that  this  great  Republic  is  yet  to  become  a  depend- 
ency of  the  Court  of  Rome,  let  us  not  hasten  our 
infamy  by  any  premature  weakness,  by  any  act 
that  shall  expedite  our  downfall  or  accelerate  our 
bondage.  We  are  now  asked  to  become  voluntary 
agents  in  enthralling  ourselves;  we  are  implored  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Rome — to  have  our  man- 
acles forged  in  the  furnaces  of  the  imperial  city^ 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Holy  Father,  who 
acknowledges  no  human  authority  in  matters  of 
government,  but  who  pleads  a  divine  right  to  bovir 
down  the  neck  of  man  in  the  dust,  and  yoke  hiftj 
to  the  iron  car  of  absolute  power.* 

Do  Americans,  who  think  favorably  of  this  meas- 
ure as  a  stroke  of  policy  to  conciliate  the  foreign 
Catholic  vote,  calculate  that  it  must  cost  the  honor 
if  not  the  freedom  of  our  country,  when  they  pro- 
pose that  we  shall  despatch  a  political  ambassador 
to  a  prince  who  maintains  that  all  power  emanates 
from  a  divine  source,  and  that  the  people  possess 
in   themselves  no  inherent  rights?    Has  it  beert 


*The  Roman  Catholic  "  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,"  Bishop 
Kendrick,  says,  in  liis  famous  letter  on  union,  puhlished  ia 
the  Koman  Catholic  Herald,  of  Philadelphia: 

"  With  civil  liberty  and  independence  it  (the  Papal  power) 
interferes  no  further  than  the  divine  law  puts  bounds  to  hu- 
man power,  and  says  to  the  pride  of  man,  'Thus  tar  shall 
thou  go,  and  here  thou  shall  break  thy  swelling  waves.'  " 

We  direct  attention  to  the  admission  of  the  Romish  Bisjiop 
of  Philadelphia,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  : 

"  With  civil  liberty  and  independence  tlie  Papal  pomer  inter- 
feres NO  FURTHER  than  the  dirine  law  puts  bounds  to  human, 
power. ^^ 

The  Papal  power,  then,  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  interfere 
with  "civil  liberty  and  independence;"  ^'  No  further  than." 
Americans,  mark  those  words;  and  when  you  come  to  kiiow 
that  the  Romish  Church  herself  claims  the  sole  right  of  de- 
ciding how  far  "divine  law  puts  bounds  to  human  power," 
I  ask  you,  if  there  be  not  here  a  plain  declaration  that  ttie 
Papal  power  may,  and  does,  interfere  with  "civil  liberty 
and  independence"  just  as  fur  as  it  pleaies.  Ay,  the  Churcii 
of  Rome  tells  you  she  will  intctfere  with  your  "  civil  liberty 
and  independence"  under  certain  circvmslunces — those  cir- 
cumstances to  be  determined  by  herself  alone,  siiice  she 
claims  to  be  the  sole  Church  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Wha^if  the  Pope  and  Church  of  Rome  judge  that,  at  this 
very  hour,  the  bounds  which  "  the  divine  law  puts  to  human 
powei"  have  been  transgressed  by  the  Government  of  tha 
United  States  ?  What  if  the  Papal  power  believes,  at  this 
very  hour,  that  the  bold  and  manly  independence  of  Ameri- 
cans is  "  the  pride  of  man."'  Bishop  Kendrick  has answereJ 
the  question  :  "The  Papal  power  has  a  right  to  interfere." 
The  Papal  power  has  a  ri^ht  (the  ability  Js  quite  another 
thing)  to  say  to  the  civil  liberty  and  indfj'pendence  of  these 
United  States,  "  Thus  far  shall  thou  go,  and  here  tliou  shall 
break  thy  swelling  waves." 
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The  Proposed  Mission  to  Rome — Mr.  Levin. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Hscertained  even  that  the  Pontiff  will  receive  an 
nmbassador  from  a  country  not  only  branded  with 
heresy,  but  outlawed  as  Democratic  from  the  pale 
of  legitimate  government  ?  The  practice  of  the 
Papal  Court  has  always  been  adverse  to  receiving 
missions  from  Powers  that  did  not  in  some  form 
acknowledge  her  supremacy.  Even  England  has 
for  ages  maintained  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rome,  owing  to  her  Protestant  contumacy.  Are 
we  to  bend  the  knee  first,  and  then  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope  as  the  source  of  all  power?  Must  we 
prove  recreant  to  our  glorious  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? Must  we  renounce  popular  rights?  On 
wJiat  terms  is  our  ambassador  to  go  ?  Does  the 
proposition  come  from  the  Pope,  or  originate  with 
our  own  Cabinet?  These  are  important  questions 
to  answer.  Has  his  Holiness  turned  Democrat, 
and  fallen  in  love  with  our  free  institutions?  This 
is  not  probable;  for  if  he  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of 
a  Protestant  hierarchy  like  England,  he  will  not 
assuredly  be  able  to  look  with  complacency  upon 
a  people  who  maintain  the  radical  equality  of  the 
human  race,  as  we  do. 

If  the  appointment  were  a  mere  mercantile  ar- 
rangement to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, it  would  wear  a  color  more  rational,  even 
although  the  Pope  is  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
heretics!*  But,  alas!  the  Pontine  marshes  are 
the  boundaries  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  He  has  no  trade,  no  commerce, 
no  exchanges  of  value  to  offer  for  our  cotton,  our 
tobacco,  our  rice,  our  flour,  or  our  hemp.  It  be- 
comes, then,  a  pure  political  embassy;  yet,  having 
no  political  relations  with  Rome,  it  becomes  re- 
duced to  a  mere  nullity,  an  empty  form,  an  un- 
meaning pageant,  a  ridiculous  display,  wicked  in 
its  conception,  disgraceful  in  its  tendency,  and 
prodigal  in  its  expenditure.  Is  this  a  time  to  play 
with  expensive  baubles,  while  we  are  borrowing 
millions  upon  millions  to  prosecute  the  war  ?  Must 
we  add  to  the  burdens  of  our  national  debt  by  tax- 
ing tea  and  coffee,  in  order  that  we  may  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  acquire  the 
vices  or  familiarize  himself  with  the  frivolities  of 
the  Roman  Court? 

How  stands  this  boasted  Italian  reformer  as  a 
constitutional  monarch  ?  Is  he  willing  to  part  with 
any  of  his  boasted  prerogatives  as  an  absolute 
high-priest  and  king?  Listen  to  his  own  declara- 
tions, spoken  at  the  last  opening  of  his  Council  of 
State,' and  mark  the  holy  indignation  with  which 
he  repels  the  slightest  imputation  or  suspicion  of 
his  despotic  character !  And  yet  we,  the  American 
people,  propose  to  send  a  deputation,  an  embassy, 
to  this  confirmed  despot !  These  are  his  words: 

"I  thank  you  (or  your  good  intentions;  and,  as  regards 
the  public  welfare,  1  esteem  them  of  value.  It  was  for  the 
public  good  that,  since  my  elevation  to  the  Pontifical  throne, 
I  have,  in  accordance  with  the  counsels  inspired  by  God, 
accomplished  all  that  I  could  ;  and  I  am  still  ready,  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  to  do  all  for  the  future,  without,  however, 
retrenching  in  any  degree  the  sovereign.y  ofthe  Pontificate; 
and  inasmuch  as  I  received  it  full  and  entire  from  my  prede- 
cessors, so  shail  I  transmit  this  sacred  deposit  to  my  suc- 
cessors. [  have  three  millions  of  subjects  as  witnesses,  and 
1  have  hitherto  accomplished  much  to  unite  my  sMhjccts 
with  me,  and  to  ascertain  and  provide  for  their  necessities. 
n  was  particularly  to  ascertain  those  wants,  and  to  provide 
belter  for  the  exigencies  of  the  puhlic  service,  that  I  have 
assembled  a  permanent  council.  Ii  was  to  hear  your  opin- 
ion when  necessary,  and  not  to  aid  me  in  my  sovereign 
resolutions,  in  which  I  shall  consult  my  conscience,  and 
confer  on  them  with  the  Ministers  and  the  Sacred  Colleffe. 


*  The  Bishop's  Oath. — The  following  is  copied  from  the 
ordination  oath  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United 
States : 

"  The  righUi,  honors,  privileges,  and  authoritv  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  of  our  lord  the  Pope,  and  his  aforesaid  suc- 
cessors, I  will  endeavor  to  preserve,  defend,  incieasp,  and 
advance.  I  will  not  be  in  any  counsel,  action,  or  treaty,  in 
which  shall  be  plotted  against  our  said  lord  and  the  "said 
Roman  Church  anything  to  the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  their 
persons,  right,  honor,  state,  or  power;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
can,  will  signify  it  to  our  said  lord.  The  rules  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  the  apostolic  decrees,  ordinances,  or  disposals, 
reservations,  provisions,  and  mandates,  I  will  observe  with 
all  my  might,  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  others.  Heretics 
schismatics,  and  rebels  to  our  said  lord,  or  his  aforesaid  sttc- 
cessors,  I  unll  to  my  power  persecute  and  oppose.  I  will  come 
to  a  council  when  I  am  called;  I  will  myself  personally 
visit  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles  [at  Rome]  every  three 
years,  and  give  an  account  to  our  lord,  and  his  aforesaid 
successors,  &c.,  and  WILL  in  like  manner  humbly  RE- 
CEIVE and  diligently  EXECUTE  the  APOSTOLIC  COM 
MANDS." 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  framed  by 
the  priests  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  that  all  property 
whether  buildings,  lands,  or  money,  appropriated  to  religious 
uses,  must  be  invested  in  the  bishops,  who  are  re-'ponsible 
to  the  Pope  alone. 


Anybody  who  would  take  any  other  view  of  the  functions 
you  arc  called  to  fultill  would  mistake  materially,  as  well  as 
he  that  would  see  in  the  Council  of  State  I  have  created  the 
realization  of  their  own  Utopias,  and  the  germ  of  an  institu- 
tion incompatible  with  the  Pontifical  sovereignty." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  The  United  States 
can  only  regard  Pius,  in  his  temporal  and  political 
character,  as  a  sovereign,  the  monarch  of  Rome. 
And  we  find  that  sovereign  so  jealous  of  his  abso- 
lute secular  power  as  to  denounce,  by  anticipation, 
any  possible  surmise  of  his  intention  to  part  with 
or  relax  in  favor  of  popular  freedom  any,  nay, 
even  the  slightest,  portion  of  his  absolute  pontifi- 
cal prerogative.  He  will  not  retrench  one  iota  of 
that  power  which  he  has  received  full  and  entire 
from  his  predecessors,  and  which  he  will  transmit 
as  a  sacred  deposit  to  his  successors.  And  what 
is  this  deposit?  Such  is  the  language  of  the  re- 
former, for  whom  a  faction  in  the  United  States 
would  express  sympathy,  and  with  whom  they 
are  willing  to  fraternize! 

True,  we  send  a  minister  to  Russia,  who  is  an 
absolute  monarch;  but  the  Autocrat  of  Russia, 
although  the  head  ofthe  Greek  Church,  claims  no 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  other  States  and  over 
other  people,  and  does  not  direct  the  terrible  ener- 
gies of  his  absolutism  to  the  propagation  of  the 
religious  dogmas  and  the  establishment  of  the 
temporal  power  ofthe  Greek  Church,  in  dominions 
not  properly  subject  to  his  sway.  Besides,  most 
important  political  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  justify  this 
embassy,  as  conclusively  as  similar  reasons  justify 
missions  to  other  Powers  which  hold  no  republi-  | 
can  affinities  or  tendencies.  The  empire  of  Russia 
extends  from  Northwestern  America  to  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Black  sea — the  American  flag  waves  in 
Russian  ports,  from  Archangel  to  Odessa,  from  St. 
Petersburgh  to  Kamschatka,  and  the  honor  and 
interests  of  the  country  alike  demand  the  presence 
of  a  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  But,  in  the  case  of  Pius, 
we  propose  to  send  a  sympathizing  embassy,  a 
special  political  agent,  to  uphold  his  political  char- 
acter, and  encourage  him  in  his  efforts  to  over- 
throw American  institutions! 

Sir,  I  wage  no  war  against  any  religious  opin- 
ions of  foreigners  or  Americans,  nor  do  I  conceive 
Jesuit  influence  to  have  any  connection  with  reli- 
gion. Roman  Catholic  countries  have  in  succes- 
sion denounced,  expelled,  or  proscribed  the  Jesuits 
as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  government; 
several  Popes  have  fulminated  their  bulls  against 
them.  It  is  too  trite  a  part  of  history  to  detail,  for 
all  know  that  it  was  Pope  Clement  XIV,  who  pro- 
mulgated the  memorable  edict  for  their  suppres- 
sion as  a  pernicious  order,  whose  ambition  was 
incompatible  with  the  government  of  empires  and 
the  purity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.*  Their 
colleges  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  con- 
fiscated by  Roman  Catholic  pielates,  popes,  and 
kings.  The  institution  of  Ignatius  Loyola  was 
made  to  immortalize  the  ambition  of  bad  men.  It 
laughed  with  derision  at  the  power  of  States  to  ex- 
tinguish it;  it  still  flourishes  more  formidable  than 
ever  throughout  Europe,  unseen  in  its  giant  power, 


*The  Pope's  foreign  Jesuits. — Asuflicient  ground  of  oppo- 
sition is  found  in  the  character  of  the  agents  who  are  made 
use  of  to  accomplish  the  revolution  to  which  I  refer.  History 
furnishes  evidence,  sanctioned  by  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, that  the  Jesuits,  who  are  swarming  over  this  coun- 
try, are  men,  whose  principles  and  practices  have  been 
daiigerous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  all  governments.  With 
them  all  things  are  right  when  sanctified  by  the  end.  To 
lie,  to  assassinate  by  the  steel  and  the  chalice,  are  with  them 
virtuous  deeds,  when  they  promote  the  interests  of  Rome. 
The  proof  of  this  is  on  the  pages  of  Molina,  Lessius,  Vas- 
quez^scobar,  and  the  rest  quoted  by  Pascal  in  his  provin- 
cial letters.  And  we  refer,  for  their  practical  results,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  Europe  for  tiie  best 
comment  on  their  enormities. 

Their  perfect  internal  discipline,  their  entire  obedience  to 
their  leader,  the  art  with  which  they  adapted  their  instruc- 
tion to  every  class  of  people,  the  consummate  ability,  learn- 
ing, and  judgment  which  they  displayed,  rendered  them  the 
most  powerful  aijd  opulent  ofthe  monastic  orders.  They 
became  the  grand  bulwark  of  Popery.  The  facility  with 
which  they  relaxed  the  moral  system  of  Christianity,  and 
accommodated  it  to  the  propensities  of  mankind,  rendered 
them  exceedingly  popular.  The  characteristics  of  the  Jesuits 
were  craft  and  subtlety  ;  they  were  perfectly  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends. 
This  powerful  society  was  ultimately  suppressed,  first  by 
the  French  Parliament,  then  by  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.,  and 
finally  the  order  was  extinguished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in 
1773.  This  dangerous  order  has  been  reviced  by  Pope  Pius 
VTI.  It  is  spreading  itself  firmly  in  the  United  States,  and, 
with  its  wonted  policy,  seeming  to  adapt  itself  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  gountry,  while,  bygetliHg  tlie  control  of  edu- 


but  more  powerful  than  kings.  Following  in  t'le 
path  of  their  victims,  they  come  in  droves  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  now  spread  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  With  smiling  and 
meek  exterior,  their  purposes  are  all  useful.  They 
wear  no  terrific  front;  they  carry  no  weapon  to 
destroy  life;  but  bear  the  sceptre  of  knowledge  in 
their  hands,  and  under  the  banner  of"  education" 
they  instil  the  insidious  doctrines  that  invest  them 
with  almost  omnipotent  power  over  the  minds  of 
their  disciples.  Power  over  the  hmnan  loiZZ  is  the 
object  ofthe  Jesuit,  and  the  aim  of  that  power  is 
to  rule  man  by  enslaving  him.  A  community 
under  the  influence  of  Jesuits  must  be  a  commu- 
nity of  slave.s.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  behests 
of  a  despot  is  the  first  law  of  the  order;  and  will 
you  give  fresh  vigor  to  that  order  by  courting  a 
legate  of  the  Pope  to  be  stationed  in  this  city,  for 
the  purpose  oi cenlralizing  its  influence?  Sir,  for- 
eign colonies  planted  among  us,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  central  power,  cannot  fail  to  work 
out  their  designs,  even  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
free  institutions. 

I  tell  you,  and  I  tell  the  nation,  (for  there  is  yet 
time  to  save  it,)  that  the  propagandists  of  Europe 
arc  colonizing  this  country;  that  the  foreign  popu- 
lation is  being  dexterously  located,  not  only  with 
the  view  to  the  holding  ofthe  balance  of  power  in 
certain  States,  but  with  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  ones,  under  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  will  spread  their  ample  wings 
over  them,  go  where  they  may.  The  Jesuit  is  not 
confined  to  the  country;  he  isat/to?He  everywhere; 
his  web  is  thrown  over  all;  his  pov/er  benumbs 
the  soul  and  fetters  the  body;  his  victim  is  con- 
trolled, and  moves,  and  acts,  at  the  will  of  his 
master;  and  it  is  this  master  whom  you  propose 
to  serve  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Sir,  Jesuit  colleges  or  seminaries  are  now  famil- 
iar things,  to  be  seen  in  all  places,  and  daily  in- 
creasing, without  exciting  a  sensation  or  giving 
birth  to  a  remark.  Habit  reconciles  us  to  evil, 
even  when  most  odious  and  revolting  in  its  fea- 
tures. But  a  gilded  exterior  makes  evil  a  wel- 
come object  to  our  senses.  We  greet  the  man 
whose  bland  smiles  cheer  us,  and  whose  flatteries 
gratify  our  vanity.  Courtesy  and  learning  both 
unite  to  render  the  Jesuit  insinuating;  and,  had  he 
no  object  but  the  single  purpose  of  improving  the 
intellect  of  mankind,  he  should  receive  the  homage 
of  my  admiration.  But  even  "  education"  may 
be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  After  all,  can 
the  knowledge  inculcated  by  the  Jesuit  be  called 
"  education?''  It  is  not,  at  least,  the  education  of 
an  American  or  of  a  freeman.  A  republican,  come 
from  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  may,  ought  to 
have  his  whole  soul  expanded  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  liberality — free,  daring,  energetic,  and  boundless 
in  its  soaring  fligVit;  feeling  no  throb  he  feared  to 
utter;  burning  with  no  thought  he  dare  not  ex- 
press. This,  sir,  is  the  basis,  the  only  basis,  of 
American  education:  Unrestrained  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  with  no  master  but  God,  no 
superior  but  the  laws,  conscience  for  his  guide, 
and  reason  for  his  counsellor. 


cation,  it  prepares  to  modify  and  direct  those  institutions  at 
its  will. 
In  the  Jesuit's  oath  is — 

1.  An  acknowledgment  that  Protestant  Governments  at* 
illegal  without  the  "sacred  confirmation"  ofthe  Pope,  and 
may  safely  be  destroyed. 

2.  A  renunciation  of  "  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  heret- 
ical" state  named  Protestant. 

3.  A  solemn  pledge  todo  their  utmost  to  "  destroy  all  their 
pretended  powers,  regal  or  otherwise." 

Comment  on  the  relations  which  these  agents  ofthe  Pope 
sustain  to  our  Protestant  Government  is  needless.  They 
are  found  as  agents,  preachers,  editors,  orators,  and  are  the 
originators  or  promoters  of  a  majority  of  the  mobs  and  riotS 
that  for  ten  years  past  have  distracted  this  country;  one  of 
their  great  aims  beinc  to  bring  our  Government;  and  institu- 
tions, and  laws  into'disrepute,  that  Protestantism  tnay  no 
longer  have  the  credit  and  glory  of  building  up  this  great 
nation. 

They  are  Jesuits,  in  the  pay  and  employ  of  a  despotic  goy- 
eriiment:  they  are  foreigners,  who  have  been  schooled  in 
foreign  seminaries,  in  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience j 
they  are  foreigners;  under  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
having  therefore  no  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  this  coun- 
try ;  they  are  foreigners,  bound,  by  the  strong  ties  of  pecu- 
niary interest  and  ambition,  to  the  service  of  a  foreign  despot. 
Is  there  no  danger  to  our  free  institutions  from  a  host  com- 
manded by  such  men,  whose  numbers  are  constantly  in- 
creasing the  power  arising  from  the  right  to  refuse  abf  oluuon 
to  those" who  do  not  comply  with  their  commands.'  And 
should  not  the  men  who  possess  such  powers  be  jealously 
watched  by  all  lovers  of  liberty .'  ^ 
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If  no  other  evil  resulted  to  the  American  people 
but  this  system  of  servile  education  by  the  ambi- 
tious Jesuit,  who  seeks  to  control  it,  wrapping  up 
the  minds  of  our  American  youths  in  the  eternal 
bondage  of  Egyptian  darkness,  it  would,  be  quite 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  put  a  curb  on  the  evil, 
rather  than  to  give  loose  rein  to  their  designs  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  system  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  bondage  is  only  a  means  to  a 
great  xUterior  end — and  that  is,  political  power  and 
religious  authority.  Although  the  Popes  have,  at 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world,  pre- 
tended to  suppress  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  they 
have  never  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  aid 
as  missionaries.  They  might  be  suppressed  at 
home,  but  it  was  only  to  nerve  them  for  fresh  ex- 
ertion in  a  distant  land.  It  never  was  content  with 
spiritual  diffusion,  but  always  struggles  and  pants 
to  gain  temporal  power  for  its  priestly  head.  We 
find  no  other  religion  but  that  of  the  Pope  concen- 
trating its  votes  to  accomplish  political  power.  It 
is  peculiar  to  Popery  never  to  rest  content  till  it 
incorporates  its  power  with  the  civil  government. 
We  have  the  voice  of  history  to  instruct  us  in  the 
fact,  that  a  i-eligion  founded  on  the  imion  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  will  strive  naturally  to  propagate 
that  union,  as  indispensable  to  its  perfection.  With- 
out political  power,  such  a  religion  is  not  only  in- 
complete, but  defective,  deformed,  and  wanting  in 
its  natural  members.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  the 
head  of  the  Romish  church  is  a  temporal  prince, 
ofabsolute  power  and  infallible  authority.  Ques- 
tion hi.s  mandate,  and  excommunication  follows. 
Disobey  his  behests,  and  lo!  the  lod  of  his  ven- 
geance falls  on  the  culprit,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  future.  The  fountain  of  its  honors,  ministry, 
and  functions,  (spread  where  it  may,)  is  at  Rome. 
The  Pope,  reformer  though  he  be,  is  the  head  of 
all.  Fromhim  flows  the  double  stream  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  which,  however  it  may  di- 
vide itself  for  a  season  by  the  rugged  face  of  for- 
eign climes,  never  rests,  but  boils  and  bubbles 
forever,  till  it  reunites,  even  through  the  impedi- 
ments of  blood,  carnage,  revolution,  and  rebellion. 
Its  impetuous  surgesof ambition  beatagainst  every 
shore  for  the  admission  of  its  temporal  power;  and 
now,  amidst  the  spreading  lights  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  asked  not  only  to  recognize,  but  to 
send  a.  minister  plenipotentiary  in  advance,  craving 
his  Holiness  to  condescend,  by  creating  a  religious 
tie,  to  take  us  into  his  holy  keeping. 

Gracious  and  ju.?t  Heaven !  to  what  direful  ends 
will  the  passions  and  ambition  of  men  hurry  them  ! 
How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  God  to  test  our 
virtue,  and  waken  in  our  bosoms  the  divine  emo- 
tions which  led  the  noble  men  of  other  days  to  make 
such  immortal  sacrifices,  when  burning  at  the  fiery 
stake,  or  dying  under  the  tortures  of  the  inquisi- 
tion; when  Smithfield  celebrated  her  hellish  orgies, 
or  the  rack  tore  the  bleeding  limbs  of  heroic  mar- 
tyrs at  Madrid,  or  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots 
deluged  the  fair  fields  of  France  with  the  best  blood 
oiF  the  age ! 

Will  gentlemen  who  propose  to  rivetthis  religious 
chain  think  of  the  future,  for  it  is  to  the  future  that 
we  are  to  look  for  bonds,  fetters,  and  disfranchise- 
ment? That  future  which,  in  a  few  years,  will 
expand  our  population  to  a  hundred  millions;  when 
our  wild  Indian  lands,  embracing  Oregon  and  the 
far  West,  shall  have  been  settled  by  foreign  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  children,  all  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  Jesuit  leaders,  bound  to  obey  their 
general  the  Pope's  nuncio,  whose  headquarters 
are  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  and  that  seat  of 
government  the  city  of  Washington!  * 

Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  all  this  immense 


*1.  There  are  now  in  Oregon  about  tliirtv  missionaries, 
under  tlie  direction  of  ten  fatliers  of  ilic  Jesuits,  and  otiiers 
are  soon  to  join  tlicm.  Literary  institutions  are  commented  ; 
fourteen  cinirelies  liave  been  fini^lied  and  dedicated,  and 
6,000  Indiansjiave  been  baptized  into  the  oliurch  ;  J5,000 
more  arc  in  the  hands  of  tlie  priest-i,  and  pa^sing  througli 
their  preparatory  course.  Tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  tlie  Faith,  in  France,  appropriated,  during  the  last  year, 
54,.560  francs  to  the  Archl)ishop  of  Oregon,  and  44,9C0  francs 
to  the  Jesuits  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  same  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Roman  church 
in  Texas.  A  diocese  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome  has  been 
•reated,  a  bishop  appointed,  and  $10,0J0  put  into  his  hands 
to  facilitate  his  operations  in  that  territory. 

3.  Within  a  year  or  two  the  Jesuits  have  been  withdrawn 
from  one  of  the  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
sent  to  tlie  city  of  New  York.  "  The  Papal  press  in  Europe 
•  has  informed  us  that  the  bishop  of  New  York,  at  his  last 


expanse  of  empire,  embracing  some  fifty  or  sixty 
States,  to  be  settled  by  its  proportion  of  the  foreign 
slaves  of  foreign  Jesuits;  and,  inferring  the  future 
from  the  past,  that  they  have  been  successful  in 
extending  their  invasions  upon  the  spiritual  and 
political  "rights  of  the  American  people,  what 
would  be  the  direful  consequences  of  this  dreadful 
overshadowing  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world? 
Are  the  religious  wars  and  relentless  persecutions 
of  fire,  rack,  and  other  bloody  demonstrations  of 
bigotry,  with  which  Popery  has  deluged  Europe 
for  ages,  again  to  be  acted  over  here — on  the  fair 
and  unstainecj  bosom  of  our  vast  and  free  Repub- 
lic? Heaven  forbid  this  foul  desecration  of  our 
equal  rights!  And  yet,  what  hope  of  exemption 
gleams  in  the  future,  unless  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  animated  by  a  sublime  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  the  freedom  of 
posterity,  now  combine  to  arrest  the  march  of  Pa- 
pal usurpation,  before  it  overspreads  the  land,  and 
plants  its  "  garrisons"  of  powerdeep  in  the  bosom 
of  our  valleys,  irresistible,  and  unresisted? 

The  combination  of  despotism — the  despotism 
of  Church  and  State  power — must  be  counteracted 
by  combinations  of  freemen,  under  the  sacred 
guarantee  of  the  Constitution,  which  makes  resist- 
ance virtue,  and  stamps  the  denunciation  of  this 
"unholy  and  revolting  alliance"  with  the  sub- 
limest  attributes  of  patriotism  and  benevolence. 

I  have  already  shown  you  that  owr  minister  will 
have  no  duties  to  perform  in  Rome;  and  now  per- 
mit me  to  inquire,  what  interests  of  Rome,  as  a 
European  Power,  are  to  be  protected  by  her  min- 
ister m  this  country? 

Sir,  this  constitutes  the  gist,  the  very  marrow 
of  the  question.  He  is  destined  to  be  a  vigilant 
observer  of  the  ruffled  waters  of  political  agitation 
— an  active  correspondent,  advisory  and  directory, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Jesuits  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, mandatory — concentrating  the  combined 
force  of  foreign  Roman  Catholic  action  and  the 
foreign  Roman  Catholic  vote  upon  such  men  and 
sucli  measures  as  are  best  calculated  to  extend  the 
temporal  powerand  political  influenceoftheRomish 
priesthood ! 

Shall  such  a  consummation  be  brought  about  or 
hastened  by  the  action  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims?  Sir,  I  trust  not. 
Does  England  send  a  minister  to  Rome?  No;  and 
yet  their  international  relations,  having  especial 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  full  of 
importance.  England  wisll  knows  that  what  is 
useful  may  be  attained,  and  that  what  is  fraught 
with  danger  may  be  avoided,  by  dispensing  with 
reciprocal  embassies.  England  does  not  forget  the 
teachings  of  history.  Cardinal  legates  and  Papal 
nuncios  have  in  their  day  taught  her  lessons — 
lessons  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  those  lessons 
were  written  in  blood  ! 

Sir,  every  step  of  Pius  IX.,  in  his  seeming  spirit 
of  reform,  is  made  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
extension  of  his  temporal  power  over  this  Re- 
public. He  has  political  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  the  practical  workings  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  through  the  medium  of  universal 
suffrage,  can  be  adroitly  converted  into  the  means 
of  supporting  the  spirit  of  superstition  as  the  basis 
of  political  power. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  this  Mexican  war,  let 
us  rot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Europe  is  invading 
us — that  her  paupers  and  criminals,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Jesuit  leaders,  are  swarming  over  the  land, 
spreading  disease,  physical,  moral,  political,  and 
religious. 

Sir,  there  has  been,  and  there  is,  a  systematic 
effort  now  going  on  to  overthrow  American  rights 
and  American  institutions  by  the  means  to  which 


'  visit  to  Europe,  had  secured  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
'  two  Jesuit  churches  in  this  city.  One  of  these  churches 
'  was  dedicated  the  31st  of  July,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St. 
'  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  order." 

4.  Roman  priests,  in  unusually  large  numbers,  have  land- 
ed in  New  England  the  past  year.  The  statistics  of  the 
church  for  1847  .*how  sixty-five  priests  in  New  England. 
A  Jesuit  college  stands  in  Worcester.  Numbers  of  Roman- 
ists are  constantly  coming  into  New  York  and  the  eastern 
States  from  Canada. 

During  the  next  year  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  half 
A  MILLION  of  tlie  refuse  population  of  Europe  will  be  found 
flooding  our  shores,  each  ship-load  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  number  of  Jesuit  priests,  who  are  to  locate  them 
judiciously,  with  a  view  to  the  political  control  of  certain 
States,  or  the  organization  of  new  ones  in  the  West !  How 
many  Jesuit  Senators  shall  we  have  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twenty  years .' 


I  have  alluded.  There  are  those  who  hear  me 
who  know  full  well,  that  a  few  years  ago,  a  distin- 
guished German  historian  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
nobility  of  that  country,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
show  that  Europe's  thrones  would  remain  insecure 
so  long  as  this  example  of  free  government  existed 
in  the  United  States.  His  name  was  Schlegef.  In 
his  eighteenth  lecture  he  proceeded  to  show  how 
to  give  solidity  to  the  thrones  of  tyrants:  "Send 
'  your  refuse  population,"  said  he,  "  to  the  United 
'  States,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
'  will  keep  the  foreign  population  separate  and 
'  distinct  from  the  American.  They  will  prevent 
'amalgamation,  and  a  distinct  political  organiza- 
'  tion  may  be  formed.  Their  ballot-boxes  are 
'  left  open!  You  are  invited  to  take  posses- 
'  sioN  OF  them!  Do  this, "said  he,  ^^andthework 
'  is  done."* 

*  In  making  the  above  quotation,  Mr.  Levin  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  the  paragraph  rather  than  the  language  of  th« 
author.  The  extracts  which  follow  are  taken  from  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Republic,"  published  in  1844,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  ImmeJiatelyfolloudvglheejMicts  from 
Sehlegel  will  be  found  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  L.  has  given  credit  lo  Sehlegel  for  much  that 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Yet 
how  can  the  advocates  of  the  Jesuits  escape  the  fact,  that 
immedialely  after  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  the  Leopold  • 
Institution" was  founded  by  the  Austrian  Government? 
FOR  WHAT  END.' 

"  The  Leopold  Foundation. — This  is  a  society  in  Europe 
whose  funds  are  derived,  in  part,  from  the  money  paid  by 
the  people  to  have  their  sins  pardoned.  The  price  is  duly 
regulated.  Crimes  are  paid  lor  in  proportion  to  their  size; 
and  the  proceeds,  thus  taken  from  the  poor  slaves  of  super- 
stition, are  paid  into  this  Leojiold  Society,  for  the  kind  pur- 
pose of  sheddingEuropean  Popish  light  upon  our  republican 
darkness !  And  such  a  system  finds  apologists  and  advo- 
cates in  the  United  States.  The  Leopold  Foundation  has, 
for  its  ultimate  object,  the  extinction  of  rejiublicanisjn  in 
America. 

"  The  very  year  before  its  institution,  Professor  Sehlegel, 
a  very  learned  historian,  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Vienna,  the  avowedobjectof  which  was  to  prove  that -Popery 
and  Monarchy  had  always  been  the  natural  allies  and  sup- 
porters of  each  other,  as  were  also  Republicanism  and  Pro- 
testantism. At  the  close  of  the  ITtli  lecture  of  this  course 
we  find  the  following  declaration  : 

'  ■ '  Thetrue  nursery  of  all  these  destructive  principles,  (allu- 
ding to  the  republican  principles  on  which  he  was  lecturing,) 
'  the  revolutionary  school  for  Franfe  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
'  has  been  Norlli  Jimerica.  Thence  the  evil  has  spread  over 
'  many  other  lands,  either  by  natural  contagion  or  by  arhifrary 
'communication.'" 

Here  we  have  a  declaration  by  one  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  employed  to  write  proclamations  and 
draught  edicts  for  his  government,  that  our  country  is  the 
revolutionary  school  for  all  Europe,  and  that  the  republican 
'principles,  ofvihich  it  is  the  true  nursery, are  of  pernicious  and 
destructive  tendency. 

What  next.'  Why,  if  American  republicanism  was  the 
source  of  the  troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  European  mon- 
archs,  and  if  Popery  was  the  natural  ally  and  supporter  of 
monarchy — and  what  more  natural  allies  than  ecclesiastical 
and  ciw/ despotism.'— then  it  becomes  a  matter  ofvital  interest 
to  crowned  heads  to  establish  Popery  in  America  for  the  sub- 
version of  our  republicanism.  Make  Romanism  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  this  coiinlry,  and  this  hot-bed  of  "  pernicious 
principles"  would  be  broken  upand  destroyed.  Accordingly, 
the  very  next  year,  the  society  "  for  aiding  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  in  America"  was  instituted  at  the  very  place  where 
these  lectures  were  delivered,  with  Prince  Metternich,  the 
Austrian  Premier,  at  the  head  of  it !  Put  this  fact  by  the  side 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  who  can 
resist  the  conclusion  that  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  pros- 
ecuted in  this  country  with  the  express  design  of  overthrow- 
ing our  free  institutions.' 

"  The  Duke  of  Richmond.— The  following  language  of  the 
Duke  of  Riciimond,  while  Governor  of  the  Caiiadas,  is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  H.  G.  Gates,  of  Montreal,  who  was  present 
when  it  was  uttered : 

"The  Duke,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  in  speaking 
ofthe  Government  of  the  United  States, said:  'Itwasweak, 
'  inconsistent,  and  bad,  and  could  not  long  exist.  It  will  be 
'destroyed.  It  oughtnot,and  will  not,  be  permitted  lo  exist ; 
'  for  many  and  great  are  the  evils  that  h.tve  originated  from 
'  the  existence  of  that  Government.  The  curse  of  the  French 

<  revolution,  .and  subsequent  wars  and  commotions  in  Eu- 
'  rope,  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  example  ;  and,  so  long  as  it 
'exists,  no  prince  will  be  safe  upon  his  throne.  And  the 
'  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  aware  of  it,  and  they  have  been 
'  determined  upon  its  destruction,  and  have  come  to  an 
'  understanding  upon  this  subject,  and  have  decided  on  the 
'  means  to  accomplish  it;  and  they  will  eventually  succeed, 
'  by  subversion  rather  than  conquest.'  '  All  the  low  and  sur- 
'  plus  population  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe  will  be 

<  carried  into  that  country:  it  is,  and  will  be,  a  receptacle  for 
'  the  bad  and  disaffected  population  of  Europe,  when  they 
'are  not  wanted  for  soldiers,  or  to  supply  the  navies;  and 
'  the  European  governments  will  favor  such  a  course.  This 
'  will  create  a  surplus  and  a  majority  of  low  population,  who 
'  are  so  very  easily  excited;  anil  they  will  bring  with  them 
'  their  principles,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  adhere  to 
'  their  ancient  and  former  government,  laws,  manners,  cus- 
'  toms,  and  religion,  and  will  transmit  them  to  their  poster- 
'  ity,  and  in  many  cases  propagate  them  among  the  natives. 
'These  men  will  become  citizens,  and,  by  the  constitution 
'  and  laws,  will  be  invested  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
'  different  grades  of  society  will  then  be  created  by  the 
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Immediaiely  the  Leopold  institution  was  found- 
ed, afterwards  the  society  at  Lynns;  and  while  the 
American  people  have  been  sentling  their  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  christian- 
ize and  evangelize  the  Mohammedan  world,  the 
Roman  Catholic  crowned  heads  of  Europe  have 
been  erecting  their  chapels  from  Canada's  border 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  for  their  end  and 
aim  the  subjugation  of  American  rights  and  the 
destruction  of  American  institutions.* 

Am  I  not  right?  Look  back  to  the  past.  I  ven- 
tured, during  the  first  session  of  the  29th  Congress, 
to  tell  our  sister  States  of  the  South  that  a  cloud 
was  gathering  over  their  soil.  I  knew  that  the 
Jesuits  were  actively  at  work,  ready  to  seize  upon 
any  question  that  threatened  to  shake  the  Union, 
or  lead  to  its  dissolution. 

I  remembered  then,  as  I  do  now,  the  encyclical 
letter  of  Pope«Gregory  against  slavery — not  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  but  slavery  in  the  United 
States!  I  remembered,  too,  that  it  was  followed 
up  by  Daniel  O'Connell's  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Repealers  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  told  them: 
"  TWiere  jyoit  have  the  electoral  franchise,  give  your 
votes  to  none  but  those  %oho  will  assist  you  in  carrying 
out  the  pious  intentions  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope  .'" 

Sir,  I  quote  him  word  for  word.  Here  was  a 
double  appeal — as  subjects  of  the  Pope  you  must 
advocate  repeal,  and  as  members  of  his  church  you 
must  oppose  slavery  in  the  United  States,  although 
the  Popes  of  Rome  had  given  it  their  pious  coun- 
tenance and  protection  for  a  period  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred years. 

O'Connell  had  felt  the  aid  that  abolitionism  had 
given  him  in  England;  he  had  over-calculated  its 
power  and  influence  in  this  country,  and  yet  he 
was  willing  to  combine  the  Irish  Catholic  and  Abo- 
lition vote  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  and  bring  both  in  subjection  to 
the  dictation  of  the  Pope  of  Rome! 

At  this  crisis,  a  body  of  patriotic  Americans  at 
the  North,  viewing  Southern  rights  and  Southern 
institutions  as  a  part  of  .4t?nertcan  rights  and  .Amer- 
ican institutions,  planted  themselves  in  self-defence. 
They  resisted  the  right  of  the  Pope  or  his  dema- 
gogue to  interfere  with  any  American  institution 
which  existed  under  the  Constitution  of  their  coun- 
try. They  called  public  meetings  to  denounce  this 
wanton  and  gross  outrage;  and  it  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  ten  American  citizens  were  shot 
down,  in  cold  blood,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  very  Jesuit  priesthood  whom  this  appropria- 
tion proposes  to  encourage  in  their  murderous  as- 
sault upon  the  lives  of  the  native-born  sons  of  the 
soil. 

Sir,  the  Jesuits  are  busily  at  work.  Driven  out 
of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  they  are  making 
their  stronghold  here  in  our  midst.  The  provisoes 
and  firebrands  flung  into  this  House,  day  after  day, 
are  traceable  to  the  secret  operations  of  that  order, 


<  elevation  of  a  few,  and  by  degrading  many,  and  thus  a  Jiet- 
'  erogeneous  population  will  be  formed,  speaking  different 
'languages,  and  of  diflTerent  religions  and  sentiments;  and 
'  to  malce  tliem  act,  think,  and  feel  alike  in  political  affairs, 
'will  be  like  mixing  oil  and  water;  Iwnce,  discord,  disseii- 
'sion,  anarchy,  and  civil  war,  will  ensue,  and  some  popular 
'individual  will  assume  the  government,  and  restore  order; 
'  and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  emigrants,  and  many  of 
'  the  natives,  will  sustain  liim.'  'The  Church  of  Rome  has 
'a  design  upon  tliat  country,  and  it  will,  in  time,  be  the 
'established  religion,  and  will  aid  in  the  destruction  of  that 
'  Republic.'  '  I  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  sovereigns 
'and  princes  of  Europe,  and  they  have  unanimously  ex- 
'  pressed  these  opinions  relative  to  the  Government  of  the 
'  United  States,  and  their  determination  to  subvert  it.'  " 

*  .did  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  .America. — The 
association  (in  Europe)  for  tlie  propagation  of  the  faith,  have 
granted  to  the  missions  in  America,  this  year:  $5,000  to 
the  Bishop  of  Dubuque;  $6,000  to  the  Bishop  of  Detroit; 
$4,000  to  Bishop  of  Cincinnati ;  .$;3,00')  to  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  .fS.OOO  to  Richmond;  .$4,000  to  Bishop  Hughes, 
New  York  ;  .f  1,000  to  Prir^sts  of  Mercy,  New  York  ;  $a,0I)O 
to  Hartford  ;  $3,000  to  Nashville ;  *3,000  to  Louisville  ;  $8,000 
to  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  and  .f3,000  to  Congregation  of  Holy 
Cross,  same  diocese;  $6,000  to  St.  Louis;  ,ft0,250  to  Mil- 
waukie;  $3,.500  to  Bishop  of  Little  Rock  ;  $7,o00  to  Bishop 
auarter  at  Chicago ;  $3,.500  to  Natchez  ;  $4,750  to  New  Or- 
leans ;  $7,500  to  Mobile  ;  $8,000  to  Charleston  ;  $6,000  to 
Lazarists  in  United  States ;  $2,150  to  Society  of  Jesus,  Mis- 
souri ;  $9,000  to  Society  of  Jesus  in  Rocky  Mountains ;  $760 
to  Dominicans  in  do. ;  .$10,000  to  Dr.  Odin,  Vicar  Apostolic, 
Texas:  .*3,000  to  Jesuit  missions  in  America;  $26,000  to 
West  Indian  and  South  American  missions;  $11,000  to 
Archbishop  of  Oregon  City;  $4,000  to  Vicar  Apostolic,  Hud- 
son's Bay ;' .§26,000  to  British  American  missions;  $11,.500 
to  Oblats,  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay;  $6,000  to  Jesuits  in 
Canada.  These  grants,  with  the  donations  of  tlie  people, 
will  uphold  a  very  large  number  of  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  this  continent. 


which   is  now  striking  for   the   mastery  of  the 
world. 

And  yet  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  v/orld 
was  the  human  understanding  more  auspiciously 
disposed  than  at  this  moment  to  the  propagation  of 
every  opinion  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  power 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  dogmas  of  Rome.  In  the 
fullne.sR  of  light  we  seem  willing  that  the  torch  shall 
be  extinguished,  because  we  feel  so  secure  in  our 
power.  In  the  excess  of  our  toleration  and  liber- 
ality we  seem  disposed  to  invite  the  intolerance  of 
bigotry  against  ourselves,  lest,  if  we  stand  by  our 
rights,  we  should  be  charged  with  bigotry  !  This 
is  the  error  of  an  age  of  overstrained  refinement, 
of  scientific  liberality,  of  the  universal  diflfusion  of 
the  press.  But  it  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon, 
the  madness  of  amenity,  the  liberality  which  leads 
the  commander  of  a  beleaguered  garrison  to  open 
its  gates  to  the  foe  and  invite  him  to  partake  of  a 
repast,  when  his  avowed  object  is  the  subjugation 
of  his  citadel.* 


*  The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal,  Bishop  Hughes's 
paper,  in  a  recently  publi.shed  article  says:  Weofcour.-e  are 
the  last  to  desire  concealment  of  our  conviction  that  the 
political  regeneration  of  our  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics,  and  from  them  to  be  expected;"  and  being  re- 
quested to  give  an  exposition  to  this  pregnant  article,  the 
Journal  said  :  "  That,  independent  from  parties  and  meas- 
ures, the  political  regeneration  of  these  United  States  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  Catholic  Church,  we  sincerely  believe 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

"1.  Because  all  the  wisest  politirians  of  Europe  and  Jlmer- 
ica,  founding  their  opinions  upon  reason  and  history,  have 
predicted  that  eventually  the  majority  of  our  citizens  will  be 
Catholics. 

"2.  Do  we  not  see  that,  while  sect  after  sect  is  falling  to 
pieces  amongst  us,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  infinite 
small  fractions,  until  they  either  become  invisible  to  the  eye, 
or  their  votaries  return  to  the  ancient  faith,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  quietly,  majestically,  and  surely  advancing,  get- 
ting stronger  and  stronger  as  it  proceeds." 

The  same  writer  says:  "Great  and  glorious  will  be  the 
day  when  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  borne  along  in 
the  triumph  of  peace,  or  to  the  battle-field,  by  the  side  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner!" 

We  ask  the  reader  to  examine  the  following  from  Captain 
Marryatt's  Diary,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  bold 
avowal  : 

"  The  remark  of  the  author  of  the  Voice  from  .America, 
that,  '  aware  of  the  implacable  aversion  of  tlie  people  to 
'  monarchy,  the  priesthood  are  accustomed  studiously  to 
'  adapt  themselves  to  this  state  of  feeling,'  proves  rather  to  me 
the  universal  subtlety  shown  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  which, 
added  to  their  zeal  and  perseverance,  so  increases  the  power 
of  the  church.  At  present  Catholicism  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  weak  in  America,  and  the  object  of  that  church  is 
to  become  strong.  They  do  not,  therefore,  frighten  or  alann 
their  converts  by  any  present  show  of  the  invariable  results, 
but  are  content  to  bide  their  time,  until  they  shall  find  them- 
selves strotig  enough  to  exert  their  power  with  triumphant 
success.  The  Protestant  cause  in  America  is  weak,  from 
the  evil  effects  of  the  voluntary  system,  particularly  from 
its  division  into  so  many  sects.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  long  stand ;  and  every  year  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Catholic  Church  will  increase  its  power;  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  a  hierarchy  may  not  eventually  be  raised, 
which,  so  far  from  advocating  the  principles  of  equality,  may 
serve  as  a  check  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  becoming  more 
powerful  than  the  Government,  curbing  public  opinion,  and 
reducing  to  better  order  the  present  chaotic  state  of  society. 

"  Judge  Haliburton  asserts  that  all  America  will  he  a 
Catholic  country.  That  all  America  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  will  eventually  be  a  Catholic  country  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  the  Catholics  are  already  in  the  majority;  and  there  is 
nothing,  as  Mr.  Cooper  observes,  to  prevent  any  State  from 
establishing  that  or  any  other  religion  as  the  religion  of  tlie 
State;  and  this  is  one  of  the  dark  clouds  which  hang  over 
the  destiny  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Reid  says:  'It  should  really  seem  that 
'  the  Pope,  in  the  fear  of  expulsion  from  Europe,  is  anxious 
'  to  find  a  reversion  in  this  New  World.  The  crowned 
'  heads  of  the  continent,  having  the  same  enmity  to  free  po- 
'  litical  institutions  which  his  Holiness  has  to  free  religious 
'  institutions,  willingly  unite  in  the  attempt  to  enthral  this 
'  people.  They  have  heard  of  the  necessities  of  the  West; 
'  they  have  the  foresight  to  see  that  the  West  will  become  the 
'  heart  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  determine  the  character 
'ofthc  whole;  and  they  have  resolved  to  establish  themselves 
'  there.  Large,  yea,  princely  grants  have  been  made  from 
'  the  Leopold  Society  and  other  sources,  chiefly,  thouah  by 
'  no  means  exclusively,  in  favorof  this  portion  of  the  empire 
'  that  is  to  be.  <  These  sums  are  expended  it^  erecting  showy 
'  churches  and  colleges,  and  in  sustaining  priests  and  emis- 
'  saries.  Everything  is  done  to  captivate  and  to  liberalize 
'  in  appearance  a  svstejn  essentially  despotic.  The  sagacity 
'  of  the  effort  is  discovered,  in  avoiding  to  attack  and  shocJt 
'  the  prejudices  of  the  adult,  that  they  may  direct  the  educa- 
'  tion  of  the  young.  They  look  to  the  futine,  and  they  really 
'  have  great  advantages  in  doing  so.  They  send  out  teaoh- 
'ers  excellently  qualified,  superior  certainly  to  the  run  of 
'  native  teachers.  Some  value  the  European  modes  of  edu- 
'  cation  as  the  more  excellent;  others  value  them  as  the 
'mark  of  fashion.  The  demand  for  instruction,  too,  is 
'  always  beyond  the  supply,  so  that  they  find  little  difficulty 
'in  bbtaining  the  charge  of  Protestant  children.  This,  in 
'  my  judgment,  is  the  point  of  policy  which  should  be  espe- 
'cially  regarded  with  jealousy;  but  the  actual  alarm  has 
'  arisen  from  the  disclosure  of  a  correspondence  which 
'  avows  designs  on  the  West  beyond  what  I  have  here  set 
'  down.    It  is  a  curious  affair,  and  is  one  other  evidence,  if 


Sir,  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  tol- 
eration from  bigotry  and  pei-secution  is  too  boldly 
and  broadly  drawn  by  the  rights  of  man,  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  religion,  as  they  exist  in  letters  of  living  light 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

And  here,  sir,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  why 
is  it  that  the  Jesuits  have  made  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  drive  that  Bible  from  our  public  schools.'* 
Why  those  dark  insinuations  of  the  unfitne.ss  of 
Bible  truths  for  the  daily  duties  of  life.'  We  claim 
for  the  ylmerican-born  child  of  the  foreign  Roman 
Catholic  the  same  glorious  privileges  our  own  chil- 
dren enjoy — to  read,  examine,  i nvestigate /or //lem- 
selves,  to  reject  or  adopt  it  as  they  see  fit,  unawed 
by  any  human  power.  Shall  there  be  one  code  of 
morals  for  one  class,  and  another  for  a  higher  or  a 
lowerone.'  Shall  the  Jesuit  clergy coinaconstruc- 
tion  of  the  Bible  for  the  people  which  the  people 
have  no  right  to  test  by  their  own  understand- 
ings, and  thus  establish  a  human  tariff  for  crime, 


'evidence  were  needed,  that  Popery  and  Jesuitism  are 
'  one.'  " 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  all  the  States,  or  any  partlcuhir  State, 
from  possessing  an  established  religion."— Coojier's  Demo- 
crat. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Professor 
Brownson,  of  Boston,  visited  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  and  delivered  lectures  to  prove 

"THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  SUSTAINING  POPULAR  LIBERTY 
WITHOUT  THE    RoMAN    CaTHOUC     RELIGION!"      DoubtlCSS, 

his  object  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  religion  of  the 

States,  THE  ONLY  SURE  GUARANTEE  FOR  SUSTAINING  PUBLIC 

liberty!! 

*  From  the  first  organization  up  to  the  advent  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  the  public  schools  of  New  York  commanded  the 
approbation  and  regard  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
There  might  have  been  some  trifling  expressions  of  discon- 
tent in  some  quarters,  but  they  have  never  attracted  any 
attention, and  did  not  at  all  produceanyagitation  or  disturb- 
ance. But  when  Bishop  Hughes  entered  the  field  the  case 
was  eptiijply  different.  He  harangued  the  Irish  people,  and, 
grounding  his  inflammatory  declamation  on  some  petty  dif- 
ferences in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  stirred  them 
up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  overleaping  all  the 
bounds  of  common  sense  and  discretion,  and  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  obligations  of  American  citizenship,  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  a  religious  political  organization,  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views  and  wishes  of  Bishop 
Hughes.  A  ticket  was  formed  on  this  absurd  and  wicked 
pritrciple  of  combining  religious  and  sectarian  prejudices 
and  purposes  with  the  exercise  of  civil  privileges,  and  amid 
a  scene  of  excitement  perhaps  altogether  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  political  assemblages  in  this  city,  and  in  which 
Bishop  Hughes  himself  was  actually  preseiit  as  the  master 
and  presiding  spirit — the  chief  of  this  unhallowed  union  of 
religion  and  politics. 

Official  Explanation. — The  folfowing  extracts  from  the 
Rorrian  Catholic  "  Tablet,"  copied  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Herald,  of  Philadelphia,  of  10th  February,  1842 : 

"  We  have  so  often  explained  to  our  readers  the  merits  of 
the  school  controversy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  we 
need  spend  very  few  words  in  recalling  it  to  their  memo- 
ries. The  question  of  education  is  there,  as  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  globe,  a  Catholic  grievance.  The  Catho- 
lics, with  their  good  bishop.  Dr.  Hughes,  at  their  head,  have, 
QQ^ever  since  his  lordship's  return  from  Europe,^£}j)  been 
making  a  noble  stand  against  tlie  State  system  of  education. 

*  *  A  general  system,  which  teaches  wliat  they  call 
essentials  of  religion,  without  teaching  any  doctrines  of  reli- 
girm  whatever.  This  deistical  scheme  is  advocated  by  its 
patrons,  on  the  ground  of  its  perfect  fairness  to  all  sects,  and 
on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience.  It  is,  of  course, 
objected  to  most  stoutly  by  Dr.  Hughes,  as  a  violation  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  utterly  sectarian,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  essentially  anti-Catholic.  *  *  Great  efforts  have 
accordingly  been  made  by  the  Catholics  of  New  York,  un- 
der guidance  of  Dr.  Hughes,  to  procure  an  alteration  in  this 
state  of  tilings. 

"  The  Bishop  (Hughes)  has  been  heard  at  great  length  be- 
fore the  city  authorities,  in  opposition  to  the  school  system. 
He  was  repulsed  there,  and  also  in  the  State  Legislature. 
At  length,  no  other  method  remained  but  that  of  using  iAc 
elective  franchise.  *  *  The  election  drew  near,  a 
public  meeting  was  summoned  in  Carroll  Hall,  and  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  chiefly 
by  Catholics,  it  was  resolved  to  live  no  longer  onsufterance, 
but  to  make  a  beginning  of  a  more  independent  and  fearless 
course."      *  *  *  * 

"  Two  thousand  three  hundred  Catholic  electors  did  ac- 
tually vote,  and  succeeded  in  ejecting  four  Locofoco  can- 
didates, who  were  too  cowardly  or  too  bigoted."         * 

(t(3-"  The  Bishop  is  not  unwise  enough  to  expect  10,000 
men,  at  HIS  BIDDING,  to  desert  all  at  once  therr  old  parly 
connections,  and  FOLLOW  IN  HIS  WAKE.  That  he  has 
persuaded  2,300  to  do  so  at  the  very  outset,  is  a  great  tri- 
umph— the  parent  of  many  more!  I" 

"  But  one  tiring  is  quite  certain,  the  example  of  the  pres- 
ent election  will  not  be  thrown  away.  The  four  defeated 
Locofocos  will  be  a  warning  to  their  partyto  set  some  store 
by  Catholic  votes.  It  will  not  escape  the  penetratron  of 
these  slippery  "errtry,  that  the  2,300  of  this  present  Novem- 
ber may  be  doubled  by  November,  1842,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  vear  or  two,  mav  be  increased  fourfold.! ! !" 

Bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  copied  word  for  word  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Herald,  the  Pope's  organ  in  Uie  eityof  Phil- 
adelphia.«£lg 
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adjusted  by  mere  human  authority,  in  opposition 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  meet  with  no  re- 
sistance? or  rather,  so  far  from  resistance,  the  ap- 
proving smiles  and  generous  encouragement  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people? 

Sir,  we  have  lived  to  see  the  Bible  driven  from 
our  public  schools  and  burnt  in  the  public 
STREETS  !* — that  Bible,  so  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
The  Congress  of  1777  distributed  thirty  thousand 
copies  of  that  Bible  among  the  American  people — 
that  same  Bible  which  Mary  gave  to  her  little  boy 
George,  whose  precepts  and  whose  principles  led 
him,  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  to  achieve 
that  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy.  Do  what  you 
may,  I  tell  you  that  the  American-born  citizens  of 
this  country,  at  least  the  nalive-horn  .Americans, 
will  at  all  hazards  keep  that  Bible  in  the  hands  of 
their  little  Georges,  too. 

To  me,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  any 
member  of  this  House  should  be  willing  to  advo- 
cate such  a  proposition  as  that  now  before  the 
committee,  which  yields  to  the  exorbitant  preten- 
sions and  bends  to  the  domineering  power  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome. 

The  Native  Americans,  scorned  and  abused  as 
they  have  been  heca.i\se  they  loved  their  country  bet- 
ter than  they  did  party,  have  struggled,  thus  far  in 
vain,  to  apply  a  check  to  the  great  and  growing 
evil  that  now  overshadows  the  land.  Their  object 
has  been  cion.<!ervative.  They  wished  to  apply  a 
preventive.  The  bill  now  before  the  committee 
proposes  to  strengthen  and  fortify  and  extend 
Jesuit  influence  in  the  United  States.  Pass  it  if  you 
will.  Send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  1  tell  you  that 
the  heart  of  the  nation  will  be  reached,  that  the 
Ahiericah  people  will  awaken  from  their  slumber, 
and  that  Native  Americanism  will  be  at  last  under- 
stood and  properly  appreciated.  Pass  y(«r.  bill, 
and  from  that  hour  Native  Americanism  means 
only  the  defence  of  Protestant  rights  and  Protest- 
ant freedom  against  Papal  tyranny  and  Jesuit  ag- 
gression. 

Upon  that  broad  platform  we  stand,  and  let  pos- 
terity judge  between  us.  Sir,  we  do  protest  against 
this  religious  link  between  our  free  Republic  and 
that  Papal  throne — a  throne  unlike  all  others,  built 
upon  power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  political  and 
religious — a  throne  which  makes  man  a  slave, 
and  transforms  kings  into  fiends,  priests  into  tor- 
mentors, a  people  into  drones,  a  country  into  a 
desert — a  throne  which  extinguishes  the  fire  on 
the  altar  of  domestic  love,  in  a  form  peculiar,  fatal, 
revolting;  snatching  its  votaries  away  from  the 
homage  of  nature  to  the  cold  convent,  the  repul- 
sive abbey,  the  gloomy  cell  of  the  anchorite,  the 
horrid  dungeon  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  demor- 
alizing edict  of  celibacy;  stirring  up  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, and  civil  war  as  the  only  means  of  extending 
a  power  which  reason  revolts  from,  and  persua- 
sion fails  to  diflfuse — which  mankind  have  resisted 
in  every  age,  at  the  peril  and  under  the  penalty  of 
the  cannon's  mouth,  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the 
fire  of  the  faggot,  the  torments  of  the  stake,  and 
the  tortures  of  the  reick  ! 

Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  I  pro- 
test against  this  innovation,  which  Would  make  us 
a  by- word  among  the  nation's. 

It  is  almost  an  obsolete,  but  still  a  venerated  and 
solemn  custom,  appropriate  to  all  great  and  immi- 
nent conjunctures  of  public  import,  to  invoke  the 
special  protection  of  a  superior  Being;  and  in  the 
same  spirit  that  animated  our  sires  ef  1776,  I  ex- 
claim, God  save  the  Republic  If 


*  We  have  only  space  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Bible 
hnrning  at  Carbeau,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  October, 
184-2.  On  that  occasion,  U|iW!irds  of  two  hundred  Bibles 
were  shamefully,  publicly  burnt.  Attempts  were  at  first 
made  to  deny  this  outrage ;  but  when  it  was  proved  to  be 
ttue,  it  was  then  justified. 

In  February,  1842,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  had  been 
the  scene  of  no  little  excitement  amofif;  the  religious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  in  conj'equence  of  an  article  from 
the  Rev.  John  Corry,  Roman  Catholic  pi-iest,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Providencje  Journal,  first  denying  the  fact  of  the 
hnrnitig  of  the  Bibles  by  the  Papists  of  Champlain,  New 
York,  and  then,  *pon  the  supposition  that  they  had  done  so, 
justifying  the  atrocious  act.  Mr.  Corry  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  dissxdceful  Idn^^vage  : 

"As  for  myself,  I  vvould  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  most 
respcctfulwayuotild  1)0  fo  burn  it,  rathet  timn  give  it  to  gro- 
cers aiid  dealers  to  wiap  their  wares  in,  or  comign  it  to  more 
dishonorable  purjioses .'" 

t  The  Sixth  Provincial  Council,  which  closed  its  session 


THE  PROPOSED  MISSION  TO  ROME. 
REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  BROWN, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

J\Iarch  8,  1848, 
On   the  Bill  making  appropriations  for  Charges 
d 'Affaires  to  the  Papal  States,  Bolivia,  Guate- 
mala, and  Ecuador. 
Mr.  BROWN  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  not  risen  to  pursue  the 
general  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  and  other  States, 
provided  for  in  the  bill;  for  this  has  been  more 
ably  presented  to  the  House  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll]  than  I  could  do  it,  if  I  were  so 
disposed.  My  object,  sir,  is  to  notice  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  that  portion  of  the  remarks  of  my 
other  colleague  [Mr.  Levin]  which  relates  to  mat- 
ters and  things  nearer  home  than  those  States,  and 
of  more  interest  to  his  constituents  and  mine  than 
any  mission  to  Rome  or  other  place. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this,  allow  me,  sir,  to 
put  myself  right  before  the  House  in  regard  to 
some  observations  made  by  me  the  other  day  on 
this  subject,  declared  by  the  committee  to  be  out 
of  order,  and  for  the  utterance  of  which  I  was  not 
permitted  then  to  proceed.  I  was  expressing  my 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  introduction  of  any  re- 
ligious opinions  into  the  discussions  of  this  House, 
or  elsewhere,  as  connected  either  with  our  foreign 
or  our  domestic  relations.  I  said  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tutions of  nearly  or  all  of  the  States,  prohibited 
any  legislation  on  this  subject;  that  they  required 
no  religious  test  for  any  station  under  them,  and, 
in  fact,  both  by  their  spirit  and  letter,  intended  to 
guard  against  their  introduction  in  any  way  into 
the  political  afl^airs  of  the  country.  I  condemned 
their  introduction  among  us  anywhere,  as  incen- 
diary. And,  sir,  was  I  not  right?  Are  not  the 
pages  of  history  filled  with  the  melancholy  record, 
that  in  all  countries  and  ages,  wherever  rieligion 
has  been  the  ground  of  political  contest,  it  has 
kindled  the  fires  of  discord  in  the  hearts  of  brethren 
of  the  same  family  and  country,  and  drenched  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  with  human  blood? 
Who  can  read  the  fearful  records  of  the  millions 
who  have  been  sacrificed  to  religious  bigotry,  and 
for  religious  supremacy,  and  not  shrink  from  any- 
thing that  would  rekindle  their  unholy  fires  in 
this  our  happy  land? 

It  ever  has  been,  is,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  a 
deep  and  abiding  principle  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  theirGovernment,  that  the  religious  opinions 
of  mankind  are  above  and  beyond  the  scrutiny  and 
control  of  hurftan  governments.     Such,  certainly, 


at  Baltiinore,  developed  some  ex:traordinary  facts.  Why 
call  the  Council  a  I'rovincial  Council?  Because,  in  the 
documents  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  at  Koine,  North  and 
South  America  are  claimed  as  Provinces  or  tKe  See 
OK  Rome  !  This  Council  recognizes  the  government  of  the 
Pope  over  this  land.  All  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  body 
were  sent  to  Rome,  for  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  If  ap- 
proved by  him,  they  hecame  laws  of  universal  obligation  on 
Romanists  in  this  country,  whether  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  not.  Hence,  in  the 
Archbishop's  Magazine  for  June,  page  343 — "During  the 
'  Council  various  decrees  were  passed  by  the  assembled  pre- 
'  hues,  having  reference  chiefly  to  matters  of  local  discipline, 
'  which,  after  they  will  have  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  Of 
'  the  Holy  See,  according  to  the  usages  of  a  venerable  antiquity, 
'  will,  if  approved,  be  published  for  the  guidance  of  Catho- 
'  lies  in  this  remote  portion  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 

Was  the  action  of  this  Provincial  Council  confined 
strictly  to  ecclesiastical  matters.'  I  answer,  no!  They  re- 
solved to  withdraw  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  pub- 
lic schools,  which  existed  under  S<a<e  laws;  andnotcontcnt 
with  that,  they  assail  these  schools  as  "  places  of  proselyte- 
ism,  of  infidelity,  and  of  immorality  !"  These  institutions 
Were  destined  to  mould  the  future  character  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Republic,  claiming  the  right  of  private  opinion  as  the 
basis  of  I'UBLic  opinion.  Hence  this  war  upon  one  of  the 
institutions  of  our  country.  The  prelates  do  not  iisk, 
whether  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion were  agreeable  to  the  law-makers  of  the  United  States, 
but  whether  it  met  the  approval  of  the  Pope ! 

Again:  The  Council  having  charge  of  «  the  Provinces" 
of  the  See  of  Rome  in  the  United  States,  considered  the 
importance  of  immediately  introducing  into  this  country  2,300 
more  priests,  that  there  might  be  one  priest  to  every  thou- 
sand   souls.       Two  THOUSAND    THREE    HUNDRED    men,   the 

sworn  subjects  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  have  the  charge,  di- 
rection, and  control,  each,  of  one  thousand  more  ! ! !  Have 
THEY  not  already  reached  our  country,  and  are  there  not 
THOUSANDS  preparing  to  embark  for  oar  devoted  land.' 


has  always  been  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  never  before  been  made  an 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  or  com- 
mercial relations  with  any  people  or  nation,  that 
their  religion  was  Catliolic,  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 
Mohammedan,  or  Heathen — that  they  had  any 
religion  or  no  religion.  We  have  diplomatic  or 
commercial  agents  in  countries  where  all  the.ie  re- 
ligions prevail;  and  one  of  the  last  countries,  if  not 
the  very  last,  to  which  we  have  sent  our  commis- 
sioner, is  China,  whose  religion  we  all  condemn. 
Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time,  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  Government^  when,  in  forming  amicable 
relations  with  any  people,  their  religion  has  been 
made  an  objection;  and  least  of  all  could  it  have 
been  expected  against  any  branch  of  the  great 
family  of  Christians.  First  as  it  is,  the  decision 
of  this  House  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  make 
it  the  last. 

I  said,  however,  I  had  risen  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. In  his  published  remarks  of  Saturday,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Levin]  says: 

"Am  I  not  right?  Look  back  to  the  past.  I  ventnred 
during  the  first  session  of  the  29th  Congress  to  tell  our  sister 
States  of  the  South  that  a  cloud  was  gathering  over  their 
soil.  I  knew  that  the  Jesuits  were  actively  at  work,  ready 
to  seize  upon  any  question  that  threatened  to  shake  the 
Union  or  lead  to  its  dissolution. 

"  I  remembered  then,  as  I  do  now,  the  encyclical  letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  against  slavery — not  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Italy,  but  slavery  in  the  United  States !  I  remember,  too, 
that  it  was  followed  up  by  Daniel  O'Connell's  celebratert 
letter  to  the  repealers  of  Cinciimati,  in  which  he  told  them, 
'  Where  you  have  the  electoral  frawMse,  give  your  votes  to 
'  none  hut  those  wlio  will  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  pioiU 
'  intentions  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.' 

"Sir,  I  qiiote  him  word  for  word.  Here  was  a  double 
appeal.  As  subjects  of  the  Pope,  you  must  advocate  repeal, 
and  as  members  of  his  church,  you  must  oppose  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  Popes  of  Rome  had  given  it 
their  pious  countenance  and  protection  for  a  period  cf  four- 
teen hundred  years. 

"O'Connell  had  felt  the  aid  that  abolitionism  had  given 
him  in  England.  He  had  over  calculated  its  power  and 
influence  in  this  country,  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  combine 
the  Irish  Catholic  and  abolition  vote  in  the  United  Slates,  in 
order  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  bring  both  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  dictation  of  the  Pope  of  Rome! 

"  At  th  is  crisis  a  body  Of  patriotic  Americans  at  the  Nortft, 
viewing  southern  rights  and  so^tthern  institutions  as  a  part  fit 
.American  rights  and  .American  institutions,  planted  them- 
selves in  self-defence.  They  resisted  the  right  of  the  Pope 
or  his  demagogue  to  interfere  with  any  American  institution 
which  existed  under  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 
They  called  public  meetings  to  denounce  this  wanton  and 
gross  outrage ;  and  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
ten  American  citizens  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  by  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  very  Jesuit  priesthood  whom  this 
appropriation  proposes  to  encourage  in  their  murderous 
assault?  upon  the  lives  of  the  native-born  sons  of  the  soil. 

"Sir,  the  Jesuits  are  busily  at  work.  Driven  out  of 
France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  they  are  making  their  strong- 
hold here  in  our  midst.  The  provisoes  and  firebrands  flung 
here  into  this  House  day  after  day  are  traceable  to  the  secret 
operations  oftliat  order,  vjhiah  is  now  striking  for  the  jhastery 
of  the  world." 

From  these  remarks  it  is  apparent  enough  that 
the  gentleman  is  now  very  desirous  of  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Whig  party  of  the  South,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  endeavoring  to  prove  to  his  new 
allies  the  long  and  active  friendship  of  himself  and 
his  Native  American  party  for  their  rights  and 
interests.  Indeed  he  would  have  them  believe  that 
he  and  they  were  their  only  advocates  and  defend- 
ers at  the  North  against  foreign  or  domestic  ag- 
gression. To  show  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  for 
southern  rights,  I  would  call  the  especial  attention 
of  the  southern  members  opposite  to  some  curious 
facts  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  this  House.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1847,  a  little  after  the  gentleman 
tells  us  that  he  warned  "our  sister  States  of  the 
South  that  a  cloud  was  gathering  over  them,"  the 
first  of  these  "  firebrands" and  "provisoes,'"  that 
he  says  have  been  flung  into  this  House  by  the  Jes- 
uits, was  offered  by  our  colleague  [Mr.  Wilmot.] 
On  the  501st  page  of  the  Journal  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  the  "Wilmot  Proviso" 
will  be  found  recorded.  And  did  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Levin]  tell  his  southern  friends  that  this  was  the 
cloud  that  he  had  warned  them  the  Jesuits  had 
prepared  to  overwhelm  them?  Did  he  oppose  it 
then,  as  he  says  he  did?  Oh,  no.  He  not  only  let 
the  cloud  burst  in  silence  on  their  devoted  heads, 
but,  as  the  records  prove,  he — Lewis  C.  Levin — ■ 
and  all  his  "  Native"  friends  on  this  floor,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  recorded  their  names  in  its 
favor!  Were  they  influenced  by  the  secret  oper- 
ations of  the  Jesuits?  Does  he  charge  my  col- 
league, who  proposed  it,  with  acting  under  the  inflt;- 
ence  of  the  Jesuits  ?  Or  was  he  acting  under  their 
influence  when  he  himself  voted  for  it?  Thus  stood 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


my  colleague  and  his  Native  American  party  about 
a  year  ago;  and  how  stand  they  now? 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  received  what 
purports  to  be  "  instructions"  from  a  very  respect- 
able body  of  gentlemen,  representing  half  my  dis- 
trict, called  Commissioners  of  Spring  Garden,  all 
of  whom  are  pure,  unadulterated  Native  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  intimate  political  brotherhood  with 
my  colleague.     They  read  thus: 

"Resolf^d,  That  our  iinincdiate  Rppresentntive  in  Congress, 
Charles  Brown,  be  requested  to  use  his  influence  against  the 
execution  of  any  treaty,  by  which  terrilory  may  be  acquired 
to  this  Union,  if  it  do  not  expressly  proliibit  slavery,  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  (except  in  the  punishment  of  crime,) 
forever  in  such  territory." 

Mr.  B.  continued:  Have  the  Jesuits  moved 
these  Native  American  commissioners  to  send  this 
"  firebrand"  into  this  Hall?  I  think,  before  the 
southern  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  enter  into 
alliance  with  my  colleague  and  his  Native  Ameri- 
can party,  they  ought  to  have  these  matters  ex- 
plained. Or,  it  may  be  the  Native  party,  if  any 
such  party  shall  be  found,  may  require  some  ex- 
planations also  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
South.  Certainly  my  Spring  Garden  constituents, 
who  have  instructed  me  how  to  vote,  will  require 
to  know  of  my  colleague  why  he  charges  them 
with  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits;  and 
whether  they  are  to  be  thus  sold  and  transferred 
to  the  Whig  party  of  the  South,  as  for  or  against 
slavery.  These  ofKcial  records  prove  clearly,  that 
if  the  Jesuits  have  been  busily  at  work  to  introduce 
those  "firebrands  and  provisoes  "  into  this  Hall, 
the  gentleman  himself  and  his  Native  American 
friends  have  been  giving  them  very  efficient  aid. 

But  he  refers  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  and 
O'Connell,  and  says  the  Native  American  parly, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  "a  body  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans," called  public  meetings  to  denounce  this  wan- 
ton outrage,  this  interference  of  the  Pope  and  his 
demagogue,  with  American  institutions.  Now, 
sir,  there  is  no  more  truth  in  this  assertion  than  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  this 
Hou.se.  It  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof,  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  leaders  of  the  Native 
American  party  in  Philadelphia,  and  most  of  its 
members,  are  Abolitionists  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter. Meetings  may  have  been  held  by  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  party,  but  they  were  not  to  sustain 
southern  rights,  but  to  denounce  foreigners  and 
Catholics.  But  more  of  this  hereafter.  It  was 
rot  the  gentleman  and  his  Native  American  party 
that  thus  met  to  repel  the  abolition  notions  of 
O'Connell,  but  the  Democratic  party,  and  among 
them  and  foremost  were  many  Irish  Catholic 
Democrats. 

"All  of  which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

The  gentleman  says,  "loe  have  lived  to  see  the 
Bible  driven  from  our  public  schools  and  burnt  la 
THE  PUBLIC  STREETS."  I  suppose  hie  rcfcrs  to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  LEVIN  Was  understood  to  say  he  referred 
mostly  to  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  denied  that  anything  of  the 
kind  had  ever  taken  place  in  New  York. 

Mr.  BROWN  continued.  Well,  sir,  if  my  col- 
league refers  to  the  Bible  being  burnt  in  the  streets, 
or  treated  indecorously  in  Philadelphia,  I  pro- 
nounce it  altogether  untrue.  No  such  thing  ever 
occurred  there.  The  only  desecration  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of  it,  was  the  gentleinan  and  his  party, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  carrying  it  through  the  streets 
as  a  part  of  their  celebration.  Once,  and  once 
only,  they  did  it;  for  the  public  indignation  was 
such  that  they  did  not  dare  to  do  it  again.  The 
well-meaning  portion  of  the  conrtmunity  did  not 
want  it  to  be  desecrated  by  being  paraded  through 
the  streets  by  men  who  paid  ho  attention  to  its 
precepts,  but  whose  whole  conduct  Was  at  War 
with  the  charitable,  tolerant,  and  benign  doctrineB 
of  its  Author. 

Wherever  the  ijueStion  of  its  introduction  or 
retention  in  the  public  schools  has  been  agitated, 
the  records  show  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  those 
whoopposed  either  were  Protestants  and  not  Cath- 
olics. The  only  question  that  ever  was  seriously 
agitated  was,  how  far  it  was  to  be  used  in  the 
schools ;  and  among  those  most  opposed  to  its 
general  use  as  a  school  book,  were  those  most  re- 
spected for  their  religious  character  and  conduct. 
They  said  it  ought  not  to  be  made  so  common,  but 
that  all  the  religious  teachings  of  the  young  should 


be  by  their  parents  or  their  chosen  spiritual  instruct- 
ors, and  not  by  young  school  teachers,  selected 
merely  for  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
When  my  colleague,  therefore,  charges  upon  the 
Jesuits  the  burning  of  the  Bible,  or  expelling  it 
from  the  public  schools,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  is 
concerned,  he  speaks  against  some  of  his  own  Pro- 
testant constituents  and  against  facts.* 

The  gentleman  has  endeavored  to  prove  upon 
the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  the  design  of  obtaining 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  States,  and  thus 
establish  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  has  given  us  at  some  length,  for  proof 
of  it,  his  version  of  a.  pamphlet,  or  circular,  which 
he  says  was  handed  by  Senator  Westcott  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  by  him  suppressed. 
Mr.  LEVIN  asked  leave  to  explain. 
Mr.  BROWN.     Certainly. 
Mr.  LEVIN  said  he  had  not  charged  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan with  suppressing  it,  but  only  said  he  had 
lost  or  mislaid  it,  and  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
very  ready  to  explain  away  the  direct  purport  of  his 
words — ready  to  explain  away  his  allusion  to  our 
colleague  [Mr.  Ingeksoll]  and  the  Jesuitsf — ready 
to  explain  away  his  interrogations  to  myself  in 
relation  to  the  tinder-box — ready  to  explain  away 
his  fraudulent  quotations  from  Schlegel,J  and  now 
ready  to  explain  away  his  insinuations  against 
Mr.  Buchanan.  The  fact  is,  the  gentleman  does 
not  seem  to  understa*hd  the  purport  of  his  own 
words,  but  I  think  the  House  does,  and  will  appre- 
ciate fully  his  knowledge  of  Jesnilism. 

As  I  never  heard  of  this  circular  before,  I  have 
only  to  say,  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
rest  of  my  colleague's  facts  and  charges  against 


*The  follovving  extracts  from  the  report  (1844)  of  the 
Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  composed,  as  the  Board  was,  of  near- 
ly an  equal  number  of  each  of  the  respective  political  par- 
ties, and  of  various  niigious  sects,  and  all  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character,  settles  the  quesUon  authoritalively ; 

"The  Controllers  have  observed  with  some  degree  of  sur- 
'  prise,  that  very  erroneous  impressions  prevail  in  the  public 
'  mind,  in  regard  to  what  is  termed  a  desire  or  an  attempt  to 
'discontinue  tlie  uscof  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
'  of  ihis  (fisrrict.  This  impression  is  erroneous,  so  far  as  re- 
'  gards  any  action  in  the  Board  of  Control,  which  is  the  only 
'  body  having  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  books  iu 
'  the  public  schools."        ****** 

"It  has  been,  and  is,  furnished  to  all  our  schools;  it  has 
'  been,  and  is,  read  in  them  daily.  Jfo  attempt  lias  ivcr  been 
'  made  b]i  any  one  in  Ihii  I^ard,  nor  have  the  Controllers  eier 
'  been  Oiked  by  atty  sect,  person,  or  persons,  to  exclude  the  Bible 
^J'rom  the  schools  under  their  care.^^ 

fi'Vom  the  Debutes  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  March 
8,  1848,  Congressional  Globe,  pa^e  439. 

"  Mr.  Ingersoll.  My  colleague,  suiter  me  to  say,  in  his 
abuse  ol  the  Pope  and  of  the  Bishop,  bestowed  no  few  mal- 
edictions upon  the  Jesuits.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
colleague  ever  saw  a  Jesuit. 

"Mr.  Levin.     I  think  1  see  one  now  before  me. 

"  Mr.  Ingersoll.    Is  that  intended  as  a  personal  insult? 

"  Mr.  Levin.     Certainly  not. 

"  Mr.  Ingersoll.  1  neither  give  nor  take  insults ;  that  13 
my  rule." 

From  the  Debates  of  the  Hou<:e  of  Representatives,  of  March 
8,  1848,  Co7i^ressional  Globe,  page  442. 

Mr.  Maclay  inquired  if  the  following  extract  [from  Mr. 
Levin's  published  remarks]  was  correctly  reported: 

"  Sir,  there  has  been  and  there  is  a  systematic  i  iFort  now 
going  on  to  overthrow  American  rights  and  American  insti- 
tutions by  the  means  to  which  I  have  alluded.  There  are 
those  wl>o  hear  me  who  know  full  well  that,  a  tew  years 
ago,  a  disiingui.shed  G  rnian  historian  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  nobility  of 
that  country,  in  whic!"  he  undertook  to  show  that  Europe's 
thrones  would  remain  insecure  so  long  as  this  example  of 
free  government  existed  in  the  United  States.  His  name 
was  Schlegel.  In  his  eighteenth  lecture  he  proceeded  to 
show  how  to  give  solidity  to  the  thrones  of  tyrants.  '  Send 
'your  refuse  population,'  said  he,  'to  the  United  States, 
'  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  They  will  keep  the  lor- 
'  eign  population  separate  and  di.-tincl  from  the  American. 
'They  will  prevent  amalgamation,  and  a  distinct  political 
'organization  may  be  formed.  Their  ballot-boxes  are 
'  LEKT  open!  You  are  invited  to  take  possession  of 
'  the.m  !     Do  this,'  said  he,  '  and  the  work  it  done ."  " 

Mr.  Levin  read  the  extract,  arid  said  it  was. 

Mr.  Maclay.  i  assert  that  there  is  no  such  passage  in 
Schlegel's  eighteenth  lecture,  nor  in  any  other.  I  have  the 
eighteenth  and  other  lectures  in  my  hand,  and  defy  the  gen- 
tleman to  verify  his  quotations.  Again,  tlie  genileman,  in 
his  speech,  speaks  of  the  Pope's  having  published  an  ency- 
clical letter  against  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  not  ojie  word  in  this  letter  iu  relation  to  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  The  allusion  in  this  letter  refers  to  the 
slave  trade  between  the  Suites  of  South  America  and  Afri- 
ca, and  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  sentiment  of  enlightened 
riien  in  every  section  of  our  country,  north  or  south,  condem- 
natory of  that  inhuman  traffic.  A  bolder  attempt  to  palm  otf 
misstatements  upon  the  credulity  of  this  House  I  have  never 
witnessed. 


the  Catholics  and  Jesuits,  got  up  for  electioneering 
purposes,  and  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
by  the  gentleman  and  his  party.*  Such  was  proved 
to-day  to  be  his  quotations  from  Schlegel  and  the 
encycle  letter  of  the  Pope,  and  such  was  known  to 
the  gentleman  and  his  party  to  be  all  the  stories 
told,  (and  sworn  to,  too,)  in  1844,  against  Governor 
Shunk;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the  character  of 
the  circular,  which,  I  presume,  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
to  be  charged  with  having  suppressed  at  theinstance 
of  the  Jesuits. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  main  object  I 
had  in  view  when  I  rose,  to  reply  to  that  part  of 
my  colleague's  remarks  which  charges  upon  the 
Jesuit  priesthood  the  commencement  of  those 
scenes  of  outrage,  murder,  and  incendiarism  that 
disgraced  and  desolated  portions  of  Philadelphia. 
Sir,  I  assert  here,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  my  colleague.has  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  any  Catholic  or  Jesuit  priest  had  any, 
the  least  part  in  producing  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  stand  before  the  world,  after  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  by  our  courts  of  law,t  and  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  completely  vindicated  from  any 
such  imputation. 

But,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  and  the  House  to  whom 
they  are  chargeable.  To  the  gentleman  himself 
and  his  Native  American  party.  They  begun 
them,  and  they  carried  them  on  to  their  end. 
When  were  they  begun,  and  by  whom?  Was 
it  not  by  a  party  of  Native  Americans  leaving 
their  oWn  homes  and  assembling  in  large  numbers 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  settlement  of  Irish  Catholics, 
and  there,  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  reviled 
their  country  and  their  religion,  in  terms  that  would 
have  aroused  to  deeds  of  violence  any  American,  if 
uttered  against  his  coun  tiy  or  his  religion  in  a  foreign 
land?  Those  Irishmen,  it  is  true,  may  not  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  best  disciplined  feelings  or 
language;  yet  with  all  their  religious  zeal  and  fiery 
temper,  they  bore  all  the  taunis  and  revilings  of 


*  From  the  Debates  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  March 
8,  1848,  Congressional  Globe,  page  441. 
Mr.  Levin.  "  In  184."?,  when  the  Pope  issued  his  en- 
cyclical letter  against  slavery,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  pub- 
lished his  manilesto,  calling  upon  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  Ihe  intentions  of  the  Pope  at  the 
ballot-box,  (for  you  must  take  tliem  in  connection  as  illus- 
trating the  real  designs  of  ihe  Pope,)  he  called  together  in 
the  city  of  London  the  most  inflnenlial  and  wealthy  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association,  having 
fpr  its  avowed  object  the  overthrow  of  Protestant  rights  and 
Pi'otestant  freedom  in  the  United  States.  A  circular,  or 
pamphlet,  was  prepared,  which  was  dexterously  and  judi- 
ciously distributed.  *  *  r  *  *  *  *  *  * 
The  document  to  which  I  allude  was  obtained  with  som° 
difficulty  by  a  gentleman — a  citizen  of  this  country — who 
was  then  in  London.  It  was  handed  by  him  to  a  distin- 
guished Senator  of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Westcott,)  by 
whom  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  with  the  suppression  of  that  document.  But  it  has 
been  lost  or  mislaid;  and  as  it  is  the  only  copy  of  which  I 
have  heard,  I  hope  that  I  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of 
laying  it  before  the  country." 

From  the  Philadelphia  "  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  March  13, 1848. 
"We  may  as  well  mention  here  Ihe  fact  that  Mr.  Levin 
referred  in  his  speech  to  Senator  Westcott,  as  having  re- 
ceived and  sent  to  Mr.  Buchanan  a  pamphlet,  showing  that 
O'Connell,  under  direction  of  the  Pope,  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  Violating  our  ballot  boxes,  and  thus  establishing  the 
Catholic  religion  in  this  country  !  Now,  we  are  assured  by 
a  gpnlleman  from  Washington,  who  has  conversed  with  Mr. 
Westcott,  that  all  this  is  a  sheer  fabrication.  The  pamphlet 
alluded  to  has  no  reference  to  O'Connell,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  the  frothy  outpouring  of  a  fanatic  by  the  name  of 
Wright,  and  was  mostlyfilled  with  extracts  from  DeTocque- 
ville's  work  on  this  country." 

t  Under  a  law  of  the  State  each  county  is  to  pay  for  all 
property  destroyed  within  its  limits  by  a  mob,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following,  among  other  provisions,  viz  : 

"  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  btnefit^  of 
'  this  act,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  destruction  of  his  or  tlieir 
'  property  was  caused  by  his  or  their  illegal  or  improper  cou- 
'duct." — Purdon^s  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  Laws,  1th  edition, 
p.  860. 

Under- this  law,  claims  for  property  destroved  by  the  Na- 
tive American  mob  of  1844,  viz  :  for  two  Catholic  churches, 
two  (Catholic  school-houses,  and  a  large  number  of  dwellings 
and  their  contents,  all  owned  or  occupied  by  Catholics, 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  court  and  Junes  of 
Philadelphia,  iind  in  no  case  has  there  been  a  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  destruction  of  any  of  it  "  was  caused  by  the 
illegal  or  imm-oner  conduct"  ofany"  Jesuit  priest,"  or  Cath- 
olic of  any  station.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  allow- 
ed to  the  amount  of ^'-n  nnn 

Siipposcd  Jet  to  be  assessed .50.000 

.$254,750 
f  would  also  mention,  that  independently  of  all  the  sums 
paid  by  the  city,  county,  and  districts  of  Philadelphia  to  sup- 
press these  riots,  the  amount  paid  by  the  Spate  to  the  troops 
engaged  was  $53,333. 
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those  who  had  come  there  to  provoke  them  to  a 
quarrel,  nor  offered  any  violence  to  any  one  until 
they  believed  their  dwellings  were  attacked  by  the 
mob  assembled  in  front  of  them,  and  who  had 
threatened  them  with  violence.  Sir,  the  fact  is 
beyond  dispute  that  such  was  the  beginning  of 
those  acts  of  violence,  and  that  the  first  shot  that 
was  fired  was  in  the  market-house  in  Kensington, 
where  the  Native  American  party  were  assembled. 

The  Catholics  were  not  holding  meetings  for  any 
purpose,  at  home  or  elsev/here — they  were  seek- 
ing no  quarrel  with  Natives,  but  all  attending  to 
their  own  business  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  manner. 
Why  should  they  or  their  priesthood  commit  an 
outrage?  They  did  not  do  it.  At  no  time  did  they 
assault  any  Native,  nor  destroy  his  dwelling,  nor 
assault  or  destroy  any  Protestant  church.  No  Na- 
tive was  killed  but  where  the  dwellings  or  churches 
of  Catholics  were  being  assaulted  or  destroyed. 
This  could  not  have  been,  liad  thfey  been  acting  of- 
fensively instead  of  defensively.  These  facts  prove 
stronger  than  words,  that  these  outrages  were 
begun  by  Native  Americans,  and  carried  on  by 
them  alone.  Nay,  sir,  more  than  this.  The  first 
act  of  outrage  and  murder,  the  first  dwelling  and 
church  that  were  burned,  and  all  that  followed 
them,  were  more  attributable  to  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Levin]  himself  than  any  other  person,  if 
they  were  not  attributable  to  him  altogether.  He 
it  was  that  began  in  Philadelphia  to  preach  effect- 
ively a  crusade  against  foreigners  and  Catholics. 

For  some  years  previously,  he  had  been  deliv- 
ering temperance  lectures  there,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  no  doubt  had  done  much  good,  and  had  thus 
gained  the  confidence  and  regard  of  a  large  class  of 
citizens.  When  this  subject  began  to  fail  him, 
he  turned  his  influence  with  the  people  to  politi- 
cal effect,  and  changed  his  lectures  on  temperance 
to  addresses  against  foreigners,  and  particular- 
ly against  Catholics  and  the  Catholic  religion, 
spreading  throughout  the  community  the  most  in- 
cendiary tirades  ever  promulgated  by  any  man  in 
the  darkest  ages,  and  based  upon  as  unfounded 
charges.  Nor  was  it  by  addresses  alone,  but 
through  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Sun,"  he  also 
uttered,  from  day  to  day,  the  outpourings  of  his 
spirit  against  foreigners  and  Catholics,  unworthy 
of  any  age  and  any  people;  thus  maddening  the 
minds  of  his  misguided  followers,  and  causing  all 
the  bloodshed  and  incendiarism  that  followed. 

And  what  apology  or  explanation  does  my  col- 
league offer  for  himself  and  his  Native  party,  for 
all  this  destruction  of  life  and  property  ?     He  says: 

"  ft  IS  known  to  the  country,  that  at  a  time  when  the  rights 
even  of  the  Irish  CalhoHcs  in  that  district  were  invaded — 
aye,  sir,  after  they  had  converted  thechurch  of  St.  Piiilipde 
Neri  into  a  garrison — (and  it  surely  ceased  to  be  a  church  and 
became  a  garrison  when  arms  and  ammunition  were  placed 
within  its  walls)— when  thus  stripped  of  its  sanctity,  who  de- 
fended and  protected  that  fortress  thu*  prepared  to  vomit 
its  flames  upon  American  citizens.'  I  answer,  the  Native 
Americans.  Everything  had  been  done  to  inflame  and  in- 
furiate the  people.  The  '(  Hibernia  Greens,"  with  loaded 
muskets,  were  placed  within  that  consecrated  building.  At 
this  moment  that  noble-hearted  and  patriotic  man,  Thomas 
J).  Grover,  called  at  my  house, and  asked  nie  to  accompany 
him  to  that  scene,  in  order  that  I  might  aid  in  saving  the 
lives  of  those  men,  and  preserve  the  church  from  destruc- 
tion. We  well  knew  that  the  character  of  a  church  is  its 
liest  protection.  If  that  will  not  protect  it,  arms  never  will 
in  this  country.  When  we  walked  to  the  rear  of  thechurch, 
we  found  two  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  one  of  them  so 
aimed  as  to  enter  the  window.  Thomas  D.  Grover  mounted 
the  one,  I  stepped  upon  the  other,  placing  my  foot  upon  the 
touchhole  just  as  they  were  about  to  apply  the  torch.  I  then 
proclaimed  that  if  that  church  fell,  t  would  fall  amidst  its 
ruins.  I  pleaded  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  altar. 
I  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Native  Americans  of  the 
district,  in  allaying  the  popular  excitement.  We  carried  otT 
the  guns.  We  saved  the  church;  and  there  it  stands  a 
monument  of  the  protective  power  of  Native  Americans. 
We  entered  the  basement  of  the  building,  incendiaries  as 
we  were,  but  we  bore  no  torch,  an  d  there  we  found  a  "  tinder- 
hox,"  with  matches,  and  all  needful  preparation  made  to  set 
it  on  fire," 

This  story  of  the  tinder-box  and  matches  having 
been  found  in  the  basement  of  St.  Philip's  church, 
as  told  by  the  gentleman,  is  a  miserable  explana- 
tion of  his  interrogatory  to  me  on  Saturday  last, 
while  speaking,  and  a  still  more  miserable  apology 
for  the  charge  .he  now  hangs  upon  it,  that  with 
these  the  Catholics  intended  to  set  fire  to  their  own 
church.  Why  should  they  have  done  this.'  Had 
not  the  Catholic  churches  in  Kensington  and  in 
the  city  both  been  fired  and  burnt  to  ashes  before 
this  in  the  face  of  the  world  by  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans? Who  had  denied  this?  No;  the  torch  of 
the  incendiary  was  not  lighted  at  a  tinder-box, 


but  at  a  fire  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  bad  men  by 
the  teachings  of  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Levin]  and 
his  friends,  and  he  is  hard  pushed  for  an  excuse 
for  the  attack  on  St.  Philip's  church  when  he 
tells  us  there  was  a  tinder-box  found  in  its  cel- 
lar, and  a  number  of  armed  men  within  its  walls. 
Was  that  an  excuse  for  his  Native  American 
friends  gathering  for  its  destruction,  that  there 
was  within  it  a  tinder-box  and  a  number  of  armed 
Catholic  citizens?  Had  they  no  right  to  be  there? 
They  were  in  their  own  house — not  there  to  attack 
but  to  defend — defend  their  temples  and  their  altars 
— and  who  would  not  defend  them?  at  a  time,  too, 
when  armed  bands  of  thousands  roamed  through 
the  streets  burning  churches  and  dwellings,  and 
murdering  citizens,  unrestrained  by  law,  and  ap- 
parently without  the  fear  of  God  or  man.  Was  it 
a  crime,  under  such  circumstances,  for  these  men 
to  be  there? 

The  gentleman  also  tells  us  of  his  exploits  in 
saving  the  church  and  those  within  it;  how  he  and 
his  fi-iend,  Thomas  D.  Grover,  had  harangued  the 
mob  assembled  foritsdestruction,and  "  pleaded"for 
its  safety;"  they  even  mounted  the  cannon  pointed 
at  its  windows,  which,  but  for  their  timely  inter- 
ference, would,  in  a  few  short  minutes  more,  have 
blown  it  and  all  within  it  to  atoms.  Who  brought 
these  cannon  there?  Were  th^y  not  the  Native 
American  party,  of  whom  the  gentleman  was  the 
acknowledged  leader?  Why  was  that  mob  there 
to  destroy  a  Catholic  churcli,  filled  with  Catholic 
citizens?  Was  it  not  to  carry  into  effect  the  teach- 
ings of  their  leader  and  his  associates?  Let  the 
world  judge.  The  gentleman  says  he  quelled  the 
mob — he  mounted  the  cannon — he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  touchhole  just  as  they  were  about  to 
apply  the  torch,  and  thus  saved  the  church  and 
those  within  it!  Did  he?  Then  let  me  ask  him, 
to  whose  voice  did  a  mob  ever  listen,  but  to  that 
of  its  leaders  or  associates?  or  who  ever  controlled 
a  mob  but  the  men  who  made  it?  No  better  tes- 
timony could  be  had  to  prove  the  author  of  that 
mob  than  to  know  the  man  who  quelled  its  thirst 
for  destruction  and  blood;  who,  amid  its  cheering, 
was  carried  away  in  triumph,  mounted  on  its  can- 
non. 

Shortly  after  this  dispersion,  the  mob  gathered 
again  for  the  destruction  of  the  church,  or  to  make 
battle  with  the  police  and  citizens  assembled  for  its 
protection,  and  then  and  there  it  was  General  Cad- 
walader's  troops  fired  upon  them  and  captured  these 
very  cannon. 

But,  sir,  why  did  the  gentleman  and  his  friends 
interfere  to  save  St  Philip's  church?  They  had 
not  interfered  to  save  St.  Michael's  nor  St.  Augus- 
tine's. They  had  not  appeared  before  the  mob  in 
Kensington,  when  their  guns  were  pointed  at  the 
Catholics  and  their  dwellings,  though  they  well 
knew  of  it  all,  and  by  thfir  interference  could  have 
easily  prevented  or  stopped  the  burnings  and  mas- 
sacres there.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why  he 
stopped  the  destruction  of  St.  Philip's.  The  public 
mind  was  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  the  people 
throughout  the  city,  and  county,  and  State,  were 
recovering  from  the  paralysis  into  which  the  first 
shock  of  these  unnatural  scenes  and  doings  had 
thrown  them,  and  were  gathering  in  their  might, 
to  bring  to  justice  and  punishment  their  authors. 
Churches  and  dwellings  had  been  laid  in  ashes, 
and  valuable  and  innocent  lives  sacrificed;  the 
mob  was  increasing  in  numbers  and  audacity,  and 
its  leaders  seemed  to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
controlled power  of  doing  evil.  My  colleague,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  saw  the  rising  storm 
— saw  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  they  dare  not 
go;  and,  to  save  themselves,  they  saved  St.  Philip's 
church.  Had  that  church  been  burnt,  and  those  in 
it  murdered,  I  will  tell  my  colleague  from  the  first 
district,  his  friends  and  himself  would  very  proba- 
bly have  been  elevated  to  higher  places  than  a  seat 
on  a  cannon  or  in  Congress. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  character,  and  such  were  the 
doings  of  the  Native  American  party  that  the  gen- 
tleman says  "  have  been  scorned  and  abused  be- 
cause they  loved  their  countrij  better  than  they  did 
party."  They  love  their  country  better  than  party! 
Why,  sir,  from  the  first  rise  of  the  party  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been  held  in  the  market  by  its 
leaders,  and  again  and  again  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. The  records  of  the  countryjwill  show  how  the 
leaders  have  held  themselves  for  sale,  and  have  ac- 
tually sold  themselves  to  the  Whig  party,  like  cattle 


in  the  market,  transferring  theirvotes  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  to  certain  Whig  candidates,  and  in 
return  receiving  in  payment  Whig  votes  for  cer- 
tain of  their  candidates.  Tills  bargain  and  sale  of 
the  party  has  been  too  notorious  to  need  proof; 
and  if  it  did,  the  records  of  all  the  elections  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  for  the  last  few  years  bear  am- 
ple and  shameful  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  LEVIN  asked  if  there  had  been  any  bar- 
gaining in  the  third  district. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes !  These  very  Native 
American  commissioners  of  Spring  Garden,  who 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  instruct  me,  hold 
their  seats  by  the  purchase  of  hundreds  of  Whig 
votes,  and  giving  in  payment  hundreds  of  Native 
votes  to  the  Whig  candidates  for  Governor  and 
canal  commissioner.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
evidences  of  selfishness  and  corruption,  and  in  the 
face  of  his  attempts  now  to  transfer  the  Native  party 
to  his  new  allies  of  the  South,  the  gentleman  has 
the  assurance  to  tell  this  House,  that  they  love  their 
country  better  than  party. 

My  colleague  on  the^other  side  of  the  tlouse 
[Mr.  Dickey]  says,  "  there  is  nothing  in  our  State 
'  Constitutions  which  prevents  the  Catholics  when 
'  they  get  the  power  through  the  ballot-boxes,  from 
'  establishing  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  States; 
'  and  when  they  shall  have  obtained  the  majority, 
'  what  security  shall  we  have  against  it?" 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "  when  the  sky  falls  we 
will  catch  larks."  What  security  have  we  that 
the  Methodists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Baptists, 
or  the  Presbyterians,  may  not  get  the  controlling 
power  in  the  States,  and  establish  their  own  reli- 
gion?— a  majority  of  whom  are  increasing  much 
faster  in  this  country  than  the  Catholics,  with  all 
the  importations  from  foreign  countries  so  much 
opposed  and  dreaded  by  my  colleagues. 

In  past  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  well  understood  or  appreciated,  it 
is  true  the  Catholics  did  aspire  to  political  domin- 
ion, and  in  particular  countries,  persecute  those 
who  differed  from  them;  but  if  we  look  also  to 
the  history  of  the  Episcopalians,  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  other  Protestant  or  dissenting  sects, 
has  not  the  first  of  them  sought  and  exercised 
political  dominion  also,  and  have  they  not  nearly 
all  persecuted  each  other?  Have  not  the  Episco- 
palians persecuted  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
in  England?  Have  not  the  Presbyterians,  on  our 
own  free  soil,  among  the  green  hills  of  New 
England,  persecuted  those  who  dissented  from 
them?  What  security  have  we,  if  any  one  reli- 
gion shall  succeed  in  obtaining  the  controlling 
power  of  numbers,  that  itsi"riends  will  not  estab- 
lish it  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  persecute  all 
others?  The  security  is  the  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, which  has  so  recently  crushed  Nativism  in 
this  country — which  is  now  deeply  moving  Italy — 
which  has  established  itself  in  the  United  States, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  diffused  all  over  the 
world — the  spirit  that  causes  men  to  prefer  to  suf- 
fer death  rather  than  be  trampled  upon  by  religious 
or  political  despotism.  Other  securities  will  be 
found  in  the  more  enlightened  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  in  the  progress 
of  mind  and  conflicts  of  opinion,  no  one  religion 
is  likely  to  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  outnumber 
all  others,  and  tyrannize  over  them. 

My  colleague  draws  largely  on  his  imagination 
to  form  such  a  powerful  and  dangerous  combina- 
tion as  he  has  done,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Polk,  to  purchase  Democratic  votes  and  .spread 
the  Catholic  religion  over  the  United  States. 
Brownson's  lectures,  a  conclave  of  bishops,  and 
the  treaty  with  Mexico,  have  all  been  drawn  upon 
to  carry  out  the  idea.  There  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  any  party  political  question  involved  in 
those  missions.  iVIr.  Polk,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
recommended  them  because  he  thought  they  would, 
promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  not  that 
they  would  aid  any  religious  or  political  party. 
The  Catholics  are  not  all  Democrats.  In  Ohio 
they  were  arrayed  not  long  since  against  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  because,  I  suppose,  their  political 
feelings  were  that  way  inclined.  In  other  places 
over  the  country  they  are  divided  between  the 
political  parties— most  of  them,  no  doubt,  are 
Democrats;  and  if  this  proscription  of  their  reli- 
gion is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, they  will  no  doubt  soon  be  all  such. 

This  attempt  of  my  colleague  over  the  way  [Mr 
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Dickey]  thus  to  drag  this  question  into  the  party 
divisions  of  the  House  or  of  the  country,  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  it,  is  deserving,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  severest  condemnation  of  both.  I  depre- 
cate this  whole  system,  come  from  where  it  may, 
that  would  array  parties  against  each  other  on  sec- 
tarian religious  grounds.  We  have  enough  of  bit- 
terness now  in  our  cup,  and  I  trust  in  God  we  may 
never  be  made  to  drink  any  more  of  this  poison 
than  has  already  been  forced  to  our  lips  by  Native 
Americanism. 

If,  however,  it  be  all  true  that  my  colleagues 
have  asserted  of  Rome,  that  the  Pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  all  else  there  of  Catholicism  and  Jes- 
uitism, ai-e  combined  against  us,  and  forming 
schemes  to  overthrow  our  republican  institutions 
and  establish  their  religion  among  us,  why,  sir,  it 
is  the  very  best  reason  in  the  world  for  sending  a 
minister  there  to  watch  at  the  fountain  head  those 
movements  and  make  them  known  to  us.  Where 
are  we  to  send  our  ministers  if  not  to  places  so 
pregnant  with  evil  or  good  to  our  institutions  and 
our  people?  But  there  is  no  such  danger  to  be 
apprehended;  and  there  are  abundant  higher  and 
nobler  objects  to  induce  us  to  send  our  minister 
there,  and  to  occupy  his  attention  when  there.  " 

It  is  objected  that  we  have  no  commerce  with 
the  Papal  States,  and  therefore  need  no  diplomatic 
agent.  In  this  we  have  always  been  behind  Great 
Britain.  She  has  not  sent  her  agents  to  look  after 
her  commerce  in  foreign  cou/itries,  but  to  lead  it 
there.  By  this  means  she  has  anticipated  all  other 
nations  in  the  formation  of  favorable  commercial 
relations  with  distant  countries,  and  in  extending 
her  commerce  everywhere  over  the  world.  It  is 
time  the  United  States  should  lead.  We  have 
followed  Great  Britain  too  long,  and  our  commerce 
and  our  character  have  suffered  too  much  by  play- 
ing second  part  to  our  more  enterprising  rival. 
The  awakening  everywhere  over  the  earth  of  new 
sources  of  commerce  and  of  new  political  ideas, 
demand  of  us  to  send  our  agents  far  and  wide,  and 
have  them  wherever  an  American  citizen  or  an 
American  flag  may  be  found.  The  «ost  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  advantage  that  will  ultimately 
I'esult  to  us  aniTto  the  world. 

Independently  of  all  commercial  advantages, 
there  are  other  and  higher  grounds  for  sending  a 
minister  to  Italy.  Where  is  the  American  heart 
that  does  not  beat  in  unison  with  that  of  Pope  Pius 
in  his  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Italians.'  Even  supposing,  as  has  been  said, 
that  he  proposes  no  spiritual,  and  but  little  political 
reform,  are  not  his  efforts  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  his  people  worthy  of  American  sym- 
pathy and  American  support.'  Yes,  sir,  there  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in  all  that  is  stirring 
the  hearts  and  moving  the  Pope  and  the  people  of 
Rome  and  the  Papal  States,  to  induce  us  to  send  an 
American  minister  there, — if  for  nothing  else,  to 
cheer  on,  with  his  presence,  both  Pope  and  peasant, 
who  are  struggling  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
country,  and  again  to  raise  its  downtrodden  people 
to  the  rank  of  men  and  freemen.  « 

Where  is  the  American  that  would  not  rejoice  to 
see  the  Italy  of  the  present  day,  with  all  its  desert- 
ed plains  and  ruined  cities — with  all  its  lazaroni, 
its  sculptors  and  painters,  so  sneeringly  intruded 
into  this  debate  by  my  colleague  from  the  first 
district — all  rivalling  again  that  Italy  of  classic 
memory,  so  dear  to  ev^ry  lover  of  eloquence,  of 
genius,  of  liberty,  and  of  greatness?  Where  is 
the  American  that  would  not  rejoice  to  see  her 
towns  and  cities — ay,  even  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills; — filled  with  manly  Roman  citizens,  such  as 
live  in  our  memory,  and  to  see  her  barren  plains 
arrayed  again  in  living  green  ?  Where  is  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  the  Roman 
soldier  again  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  not  fight- 
ing for  extended  empire  as  of  old,  but  fighting" for 
the  extension  of  the  empire  of  freedom  ? 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  UPHAM, 

OF  VERMONT, 

In  the  Senate,  February  15,  1848, 

On  the  Ten -Regiment  Bill  and  the  Mexican  War. 

Mr.  UPHAM   said:    Mr.  President,  I  do  not 

know,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  able,  in  the  humble  part 


I  am  about  to  take  in  this  debate,  to  impart  any- 
thing of  interest  or  freshness  to  the  subject,  or  to 
bring  any  new  contribution  of  facts  to  bear  upon 
the  questions  I  propose  to  discuss.  Almost  every 
topic  connected  with,  or  growing  out  of  the  exist- 
ing war  with  Mexico,  has  been  alluded  to  and  ably 
commented  upon  by  honorable  Senators,  who  have 
preceded  me  on  tlie  floor.  But,  sir,  exhifusted  as 
the  subject  is,  I  cannot  content  myself  with  a  silent 
vote  on  the  question. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  under  existing  laws,  our 
force  in  Mexico  can  be  increased  to  nearly  sixty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  that  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  purposes  now  avow- 
ed, would  be  dishonorable  to  the  country,  1  shall 
be  compelled  to  record  my  vote  against  this  bill. 
But  I  shall  do  it,  sir,  with  no  view  to  embarrass 
the  Executive  in  his  efforts  for  an  honorable  peace; 
but  to  prevent  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  a 
weak,  distracted  sister  Republic,  and  to  preserve 
untarnished  the  fair  fame  of  the  country,  which  I 
prize  infinitely  higher  than  any  territorial  acquisi- 
tions we  can  make,  or  any  glory  we  can  win,  by 
the  success  of  our  arms.  The  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in  his  elo- 
quent remarks  the  other  day,  in  support  of  this 
bill,  expressed  a  desire  that  it  might  pass  without 
opposition,  and  that  the  discussion,  which  he  was 
aware  would  arise  upon  the  war  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  he  had  no  desire  to  avoid, 
might  be  had  upon  some  other  measure  hereafter 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  This  bill,  he  thought, 
was  safe  and  common  ground,  upon  which  we 
could  all  meet  and  act  together.  Sir,  safe  as  the 
honorable  Senator  may  think  the  ground  to  be  on 
which  he  stands,  I  cannot  occupy  it  with  him,  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  is  dangerous  ground. 

This  bill  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures, 
which,  if  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  of  Executive 
recommendation,  must  bring  our  free  institutions 
into  great  peril,  and,  I  fear,  in  the  end,  overthrow 
them.  The  recommended  increase  of  the  army, 
from  sixty -five  thousand  to  nearly  ninety-five  thou- 
sand men,  to  be  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  foreign 
States  and  provinces,  is  a  proposition  too  startling 
for  me  to  support.  Here,  sir,  I  must  pause,  and 
here  I  must  stand  until  I  am  well  convinced  that 
this  measure  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  rights 
and  maintain  the  honor  of  the  country. 

The  cry  is  onward;  and  onward,  at  all  hazards, 
the  Administration  seems  determined  to  go,  until 
the  whole  Mexican  Republic  falls  beneath  our  con- 
quering arms.  We  preach  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  still 
raise  armies  to  invade  and  conquer  a  neighboring 
Republic.  We  proclaim  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government,  and  the  right  of  every  people  to  form 
their  own  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
send  our  conquering  armies  to  force  upon  a  distant 
and  reluctant  people  forms  of  government  which 
they  have  no  capacity  to  maintain,  and  to  which 
they  are  utterly  opposed.  We  condemn  the  dis- 
memberment of  Saxony,  the  annexation  of  the 
Republic  of  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  absorption  of  Venice  by  Austria,  and  still  we 
go  on  with  the  w  ork  of  dismemberment  and  an- 
nexation ourselves.  We  denounce  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  attempting  to  dis- 
member a  sister  Republic;  and  if  she  ref\ises  to 
submit  to  our  demands,  the  absorptionof  her  whole 
territory,  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  says,  may  be  the  penalty  she 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  her  obstinacy. 

Mexico,  sir,  is  in  our  power;  she  lies  quivering 
and  bleeding  at  our  feet;  we  can  destroy  her  na- 
tionality, and  blot  her  name  from  the  map  of 
nations;  but  such  an  act  of  injustice,  violence,  and 
outrage,  would  bring  down  upon  our  heads  the 
just  indignation  of  all  Christendom,  and  brand  us 
as  a  nation  of  robbers. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Senator 
has  no  desire  to  misrepresent  any  Senator  on  this' 
side  of  the  Chamber.  Certainly  he  has  not  heard 
either  the  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  or  any  other  Senator  on  this  side,  give 
expression  to  the  opinion  that  it  might  become 
politic  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Mexico.  The  ab- 
sorption of  Mexico  has  been  uniformly  spoken  of 
by  us  as  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  but  from  which, 
if  forced  upon  us,  we  were  to  educe  all  the  good 
that  was  possible. 


Mr.  UPHAM.  I  have  no  desire  to  misrepre- 
sent any  Senator,  but  I  understood  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in 
alluding  to  this  subject,  to  say,  that  it  might  be 
nece.ssary,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honor- 
able close,  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Mexico.  How- 
ever, 1  have  his  remarks  before  me,  and  will  read 
them.  In  the  debate  on  the  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
Senator  said: 

"I  repeat  what  I  before  said,  that  the  longer  Mexico  con- 
tinues her  obstinate  rejection  of  reasonable  indemnity,  and 
the  greater  the  exertion  she  compels  us  to  make,  the  greater 
will  be  our  demands  and  tlie  heavier  her  losses.  What  we 
would  have  accepted  last  year,  or  even  at  the  commence- 
ment 01'  Uie  present  campaign,  we  may  well  refuse,  now ; 
and  what  we  would  accept  now,  we  may  well  refuse  after 
a  lew  months.  And  how  much  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
country  may  demand  a  year  or  two  years  hence,  if  the  war 
continues  so  long,  I  do  not  pretend  to  predict.  'We  may 
have  to  make  the  great  experiment  so  dreaded  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  annex  the  domains  of  Mexico  to  our  own.  This  is  the 
penalty  which  national  injustice  has  often  been  called  to 
pay,  and  which  Mexico  may  be  piepating  for  herself." 

Mr.  CASS.  I  have  again  and  again  been  called 
upon  to  state  the  purport  of  the  remarks  to  which 
the  honorable  Senator  alludes,  and  I  do  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  them  hereafter.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senator  does  not  intentionally  mistake  my 
views;  but  I  will  repeat,  that  all  along  I  have  dep- 
recated the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  Mexico; 
but,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  correctly 
said,  1  added,  that  if  forced  upon  us,  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  At  the  time  when  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] introduced  his  resolutions,  I  stated  distinct- 
ly, that  if  Mexico  protracted  this  war,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  might  manifest  a  desire  for 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  that  country.  But 
I  never  expressed  any  opinion  in  favor  of  such  a 
result;  but,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  it  as  a 
thing  to  be  feared  and  avoided. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  The  position,  then,  that  the 
Senator  has  assumed  is,  that  such  might  be  the 
condition  of  things,  such  might  be  the  obstinacy 
of  Mexico  in  refusing  to  yield  to  our  demands, 
that  we  might  be  compelled  to  prosecute  the  war 
to  such  an  extremity  as  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  nationality,  and  the  absorption  of  her 
whole  territory  by  the  United  States.  And,  sir, 
notwithstanding  this  result  is  deprecated,  and,  1 
have  no  doubt,  sincerely,  still,  in  my  humblejudg- 
ment,  the  tendency  of  the  measures  recoipmended 
by  the  President,  if  carried  out  to  the  full  extent, 
must  inevitably  result  in  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  country;  and  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  enough  to  alarm  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  Such  a  policy  has  been  more 
than  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  tlie  resolutions  in- 
troduced by  the  honorable  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Indiana.  The  former  suggested  to  the 
country  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  streogth- 
er.ing  our  commercial  relations  by  the  annexation 
of  contiguous  territory.  The  latter  avowed  the 
constitutional  power  and  authority  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  hold  and  govern  Mexico  as  a  dependant 
province.  Sir,  I  have  seen  it  avowed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  public  meetings,  in  the  speeches  of  our 
military  officers  who  have  won  glory  and  renown 
upon  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  and  who  have 
returned  because  there  are  no  more  laurels  to  be 
gained,  and  have  undertaken  to  indoctrinate  the 
people  of  this  nation,  that  it  is  our  duty  or  destiny 
to  carry  into  Mexico  our  free  institutions,  and  that 
this  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  until  her  Govern- 
ment is  overthrown,  and  a  more  liberal  govern- 
ment established,  to  be  sustained  by  the  power  of 
our  arms.  What?  Are  we,  then,  to  become  a 
nation  of  propagandists?  Why,  sir,  some  gentle- 
men have  gone  so  far  as  to  denounce  every  man 
who  raises  his  voice  against  the  prosecution  of  a 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  upon  Mexico  a 
government  of  which  she  does  not  approve,  as 
traitors  to  their  country!  Such  is  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  speech  of  Colonel  Morgan  which 
1  have  before  me. 


M 


"  As  Christians,"  says  lie,  "  we  are  bound  to  protect  the 
...exicans  from  the  bad  intentions  of  their  rulers."  "And,"  lie 
adds,  "  all  who  will  advocate  the  withholding  of  supplies,  or 
withdrawing  our  armies,  disguise  their  sentiments  however 
they  may,  under  wliatever  artful  plea  they  choose,  are  trai- 
tors at  heart." 

Yes,  sir,  every  man,  every  citizen,  every  mem- 
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ber  of  Congress  who  believes  it  to  be  hjs  duty  to 
raise  his  voice  against  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war,  for  the  purpose  now  avowed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, ig  denounced  by  this  orator  as  a 
''  traitor  at  heart,"  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  I  also  have  in  ^my  possession  a 
speech  of  Captain  Stockton  advocating  the  same 
principle,  that  the  army  shall  not  be  withdrawn 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  there  upon 
liberal  principles,  be  accomplished.  He  holds  the 
following  language  : 

"  I  would  insist,  if  the  war  were  tn  be  prolonged  for  fifty 
years  and  cost  money  enonjih  to  demand  from  each  of  you 
half  of  all  that  you  possess,  I  would  insist  that  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  should  be  guarantied  to  Mex- 
ico." 

I  believe  that  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Colonel 
Morgan  and  Captain  Stockton,  so  far  from  meet- 
ing with  disapprobation  on  the  occasions  on  which 
they  were  expressed,  elicited  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  favor.  Those  gentletnen,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  unqualified  admission  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend  itself  over 
the  whole  American  continent.  At  the  suppergi  ven 
to  Colonel  Morgan,  the  following  toasts  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm: 

«  The  Deitiny  of  the  United  Stales  Government— To  over- 
shadow the  whole  of  North  America;  therefore  yye  may  as 
well  begin  with  Mexico." 

"  The  American  Continent— An  Almighty  hand  has  rolled 
the  barrier  of  the  seas  around  it,  to  mark  it  as  one  republic. 
"  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 
"  TVie  lithmu^  of  Panama— Tlie  next  resting-place  in  the 
extension  of^ freedom's  area." 

Now,  sir,  these  significant  indications  strongly 
impress  upon  my  mind  the  conviction,  however 
much  the  result  may  be  deprecated,  that  great  ef- 
forts are  making  to  convince  the  people,  that  it  is 
the  destiny  of  our  Government  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  continent.  An  ocean-bound 
republic  is  spoken  of  with  apparent  seriousness. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  indications  are  to  be 
lightly  regarded.  They  proclaim,  in  language  not 
to  be  mistaken,  the  interpretation  which  masses  of 
the  people  have  put  upon  the  policy  which  the 
Government  seems  to  have  adopted.  And,  sir,  if 
this  perilous  career  of  conquest  on  which  we  have 
entered,  is  not  to  be  arrested  till  our  arms  shall 
have  subjugated  the  whole  American  continent,  it 
is  surely  time  that  the  country  understood  it.  It 
is  time  t.hat  the  voice  of  warning  should  arouse  the 
people  to  a  full  sense  of  the  impending  danger. 

Our  Government  was  not  constructed  with  a 
view  to  wars  of  aggression  and  conquest.  The 
armies  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  are  armies 
of  defence,  and  not  of  aggression — armies  to  defend 
our  own  territory,  not  to  invade  the  territories  of 
other  nations.  The  unlimited  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  was  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy 
by,  the  people.  It  ^vas  assailed  in  the  State  con- 
ventions, and  elsewhere,  with  great  zeal  and  perti- 
nacity, as  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  subversive  of 
the  State  governments.  It  was  said,  that  the  power 
being  unlimited.  Congress  might  keep  large  armies 
constantly  on  foot,  and  thus  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  country;  and  that  we  might  be  compelled  to 
live  under  a  government  of  military  force.  To 
these  suggestions  it  was  replied,  that  the  power 
was  necessary,  and  that  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must 
be  unlimited;  that  the  power  was  exclusively  con- 
fined to  tlie  legislative  body,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  States,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Slates,  and 
that  it  would  be  safe  in  their  hands;  that  the  power 
was  necessary,  because  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  powerful  foreign 
governments,  whose  maritime  powers  might  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  annoyance,  and  mis- 
chief, and  invasion;  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  frontiers  againstHhe  Indians,  and  to  man 
our  forts  and  garrisons  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Here,  sir,  you  have  the  reasons  for  which 
the  power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies"  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  conquest  of  foreign  States 
and  provinces  was  never  dreamt  of  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  past, 
with  the  "progressive  democracy"  of  the  present 
day,  is  folly;  and,  indeed,  so  rapid  has  been  the- 
advancement  beyond  that  old-fashioned  democ- 
mcy,  \vhic]^  preyaUed  i^  {.he  bf^te/';^?}??  .^llf.?  He- 


public,  that  calls  have  been  actually  made  for  con- 
ventions of  the  people  to  reconstruct  the  Govern- 
ment. To  carry  out  these  splendid  schemes  of 
national  aggrandizement,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  wage  war  against  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press — a  war  infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  than  a  war  of  conquest. 
The  message  of  December,  1846,  contains  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  free  discussion,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  read  it: 

"  The  war  has  been  (says  the  President)  represented  as 
unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  one  of  aggression,  on  our  part, 
upon  a  weak  and  injured  enemy.  Such  erroneous  views, 
though  entertained  by  lew,  have  been  widely  circulated  not 
only  at  home,  but  hrive  been  spread  throughout  Mexico  and 
thevvliole  world.  A  more  eftectual  means  could  not  have 
been  devised  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  protract  the  war 
than  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  their  cause,  and  thus  give  them, 
aid  and  comfort.'' 

Here,  sir,  is  a  bold,  and  I  was  about  to  say, 
shameless  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Execulivfe, 
to  stifle  all  inquiry  into  the  origin,  necessity, jus- 
tice, and  purposes  of  this  war.  All  who  dare  call 
in  question  the  power  of  the  President  to  wage 
war,  and  to  prosecute  it  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
quest and  plunder,  are  denounced  as  traitors  to 
their  country.  And  all  who  doubt  the  necessity 
of  the  war,  and  think  it  could  and  should  have 
been  avoided,  are  held  up  as  adhering  to,  and  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  enemv.  These  denun- 
ciations, sir,  coming  from  that  high  source,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  and  uncondemned. 
Tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution,  regarding  free 
discussion  as  the  great  safeguard  of  liberty,  de- 
clared, in  the  first  article  of  amendments,  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speecji  or  of  the  press."  This  right  of  free 
discussion  belongs  to  the  people,  and  no  power  on 
earth  should  be  permitted  to  abridge  or  impair  it. 
It  is  the  great  power  that  overturns  despotisms  and 
builds  up  republics;  it  shakes  tyrants  from  their 
thrones,  and  confers  the  blessings  of  liberty  upon 
millions  of  our  race;  it  kindled  the  fire  of  our  own 
Revolution,  and  made  us  a  free  and  independent 
nation;  and  it  is  the  best  gecurity  we  can  have  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties.  It  was  Sheridan, 
I  believe,  who,  in  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  power  of  the  press  to  avert  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ministry,  exclaimed,  in  one  of 
his  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence: 

"  Give  them  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords;  give  them  a  venal 
House  of  Commons;  give  them  a  tyrannical  prince;  give 
them  a  truckling  court;  and  let  me  hut  have  an  unfettered 
press,  and  I  vVdl  defy  them  to  ehcrOach  a  hair's  breadth  upoh 
the  liberties  of  England." 

If  the  freedom  of  the  press  were  so  essential  to 
the  protection  of  British  liberty,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  infinitely  more  important  to  the  security  of  a 
Government  like  ours,  founded  upon  and  deriving 
its  support  from  enlightened  public  opinion.  But, 
to  pass  on.  Gentlemen  have  searched  for  prece- 
dents for  this  war,  and  the  Senator  fi-om  Illinois 
[Mr.  Breese]  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  one 
in  the  war  of  1812.  "That  war,"  he  says,  "was 
declared  in  the  same  form  and  almost  in  the  same 
language  as  the  present. "  Sir,  did  President  Mad- 
ison announce  to  the  country  that  war  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Gi-eat  Britain?  Or 
did  he  inform  Congress  that  long-existing  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  countries  remained  unsettled; 
that  he  had  exhausted  all  his  power  in  making 
pacific  efforts;  and  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  the 
tontroversy  to  a  close;  and  that  it  was  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  or  not  an  appeal  to  arms 
should  be  made  in  order  to  vindicate  our  honor 
and  sustain  our  rights.'    Hear  his  language  : 

"  We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  a  state 
of  war  asainst  the  United  States;  and  oi'i  the  side  of  tlie 
United  States,  a  state  of  peace  towards  Great  Britain. 
Wheth.';r  the  United  States  shall  continue  passive  under 
these  progressive  usnipations  and  these  accumulating 
wrongs,  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  defence  of  their  na- 
tional riahts,  shall  commit  our  just  cause  into  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty  disposer  of  events,  avoiding  all  connections 
which  might  'entangle  it  in  the  contest  or  views  of  other 
Powers,  and  preserving  a  constant  icailiness  to  concur  in  an 
honorable  establishment  of  peace  and  friendship,  is  a  solemn 
question,  which  the  Constitution  wisely  confides  to  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Government.  In  recommending  it 
to  their  early  deliberations,  I  am  liappy  in  the  assurance  that 
the  decision  will  be  worthy  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
councils  of  a  virtuous,  a  free,  and  a  powerful  nation." 

Upon  this  message  Congress  announced  to  th,e 
country,  by  its  legislative  cict,  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  two  .Governments.  How  was 
it  with  the  existing  war?     What  wa|  thp  (^arac- 


ter  of  the  message  received  11th  May,  1846?  Did 
it  set  forth  the  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico; 
that  the  President  had  exerted  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Constitution  to  effect  a  pacific 
adjustment  without  success;  and  that  it  was  a 
question  for  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  further 
steps  to  be  taken  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  main- 
tain the  honor  of  the  country  ?  No,  sir!  The  first 
announcement  to  the  countiy  of  the  existence  of 
the  war  was  by  Executive  message.  How,  sir,  I 
ask,  could  war  exist  between  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  war-making  power?  Had  the 
President  any  authority  to  declare  war?  No,  sir, 
that  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress.  How, 
then,  can  there  be  any  analogy  between  the  two 
wars — that  of  1812  having  been  declared  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Constitution,  whilst  the 
present  war  was  waged  by  the  Executive  in  open 
violation  of  the  Constitu  tion  ?  But  the  Senator  saya 
the  war  of  1812  met  with  violent  opposition  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  he  has  given  us  spe- 
cimens of  the  fulmination  of  the  one,  and  the  rant- 
ings  of  the  other.  For  what  purpose  were  these 
extracts  read  ?  Were  they  designed  to  instruct 
Senators  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  or 
were  they  intended  to  operate  on  public  opinion — 
to  excite  prejudices  in  th«  minds  of  the  people, 
against  all  who  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oppose  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  Administration ,  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  war,  with  a  view  to  the 
dismemberment  of  a  sister  Republic?  If  this  war 
cannot  be  sustained  upon  its  merits — if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  policy  of  its  further  prosecu- 
tion by  such  a  course  of  argument  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  think  the  sooner 
it  is  brought  to  a  clos'?  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
honor  of  all  concerned.  Most  of  the  opposition  to 
the  war  of  1812  grew  out  of  the  particular  policy 
recommended  for  its  prosecution.  An  increase  of 
the  army  had  been  recommended  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  war  ought 
to  be  a  maritime  war;  that  we  should  build  up  a 
navy,  man  it,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  the 
enemy  upon  the  ocean,  where  the  injuries  had  been 
received  which  we  had  armed  ourselves  to  redress. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  debates  upon  appropriation 
bills  for  the  support  of  the  war  of  1812,  will  find 
that  most  of  the  opposition  was  based  upon  the 
ground  that  the  naval  power  should  be  augnnenied 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  ocean,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  army  for  the. invasion  of  Canada.  But 
to  pass  to  another  point.  I  stated  in  the  outset 
that,  under  existing  laws,  our  force  in  Mexico 
could  be  increased  to  nearly  65,000  men.  Now, 
sir,  is  this  true?  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  other  day,  said,  that  he  did  not  so 
understand  it.  To  settle  this  question  I  will  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

He  says  the  twenty-five  regiments  of  the  regular 
army,  as  distinguished  from  volunteer  force,  when 
filled  to  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  would  be  28,814, 
exclusive  of  officers;  but  the  actual  strength,  he 
says,  i^now  about  21,533:  it  will  thei-efore  require 
7,381  enlisted  men  to  coniplete  the  regular  military 
establishment.  There  are  now  in  the  service,  en- 
gaged for  the  war,  says  the  Secretary,  twenty- 
three  regiments  of  volunteers,  seven  battalions, 
and  thirty-threecompanies  not  organized  into  regi- 
ments or  battalions;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  all 
those,  the  Secretary  thinks,  do  not  exceed  20,000 
pien;  and  that  to  give  those  serving  for  the  war 
their  complete  organizaiion,  will  require  an  addi- 
tion of  about  12,500. 

The  force  in  Mexico  at  this  time,  including  the 
regiments  from  Michigan,  and  the  two  battalions 
tiow  on  the  way,  is  45,700.  In  addition  to  this 
number,  the  Executive,  under  existing  laws,  has 
the  power  to  enlist  upwards  of  7,000  regulars,  and 
to  call  into  the  field  12,500  volunteers,  to  serve 
during  the  war — making  in  all  65,200.  If  the 
5,000  seamen  and  marines,  also  engaged  in  the 
war,  be  added,  we  then  have  a  numerical  force — 
naval  and  military — of  70,2d0'men.  If  we  add  to 
this  force  the  troops  proposed  by  this  bill,  10,000 
regulars,  we  shall  have  an  army  in  Mexico  of 
upwards  of  80,000;  and  if  the  volunteer  bill  is  to 
pass,  we  shall  have  a  force  of  upwards  of  100,000; 
and  that,  too,  after  the  counti-y  has  been  virtually 
conquered  by  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  num- 
ber. 

Sir,  I  caJ3  se^^  no  j)pces§ity  for  }h$  fprc^  contenfl- 
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plated  by  this  bill.  When  the  regiments  of  the 
line,  and  the  volunteer  regiments,  are  filled  up,  we 
shall  have  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  prosecute 
the  war  "  with  increased  energy  and  power,  in  the 
vital  parts  of  the  enemy's  country" — and  this  is  all 
the  President  desires. 

The  Secretary  of  War  says: 

"Our  further  operations  in  Mexico  must  be  conducted  fn 
one  of  the  three  following  inndcs :  First,  to  take  and  hold 
an  indemnity  line  ;  to  recede  from  all  places  and  positions 
HOW  occupied  in  advance  of  it,  and  cease  from  all  aggressive 
operations  beyond  that  line.  i-ECOND,  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  hold  all  the  principal  places  in  it  by  permanent 
garrisons  ;  and,  third,  to  retain  what  we  now  possess,  open 
lines  of  communication  into  the  interior,  and  extend  our 
operations  to  other  important  places,  as  our  means  and  the 
prospect  of  advantages  shall  indicate,  keeping  a  disposable 
force  always  ready,  within  approachable  limits,  to  aimoy  the 
enemy,  to  seize  supplies,  enforce  contributions,  and  fru? trjite 
his  efibrts  to  collect  means  and  assenible  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protracting  the  war." 

The  Secretary,  after  discussing  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  modes  of  conducting  the  war, 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  third  mode  is 
preferable,  and  adopts  it.  Now,  sir,  v</hat  force 
is  necessary  to  carry  it  out?  I  have  examined 
this  question  with  some  care,  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  force  now  authorized  by 
law  is  sufficient.  This  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  my  mind  by  the  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  our  arm.'',  and  by  the  despatch  of  General 
Scott,  under  date  of  September  18,  1847.  General 
Taylor,  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  with  a  force  of 
2,300,  defeated  a  Mexican  army  of  6,000.  At 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  with  a  force  of  only  1,700, 
he  defeated  6,500  Mexicans.  At  Monterey,  with 
6,645  men,  he  stormed  and  took  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  the  city,  and  cotnpelled  the  surrender  of 
a  Mexican  army  10,000  strong.  And  at  Buena 
Vista,  with  4,759  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  de- 
feated Santa  Annaat  the  head  of  20,000  well-armed 
Alexicans.  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  11,000 
jtien,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  strong  castle  by  which  it  was  defended.  At 
Cerro  Gordo,  with  an  army  of  8,500,  he  met  and 
defeated  a  Mexican  army  of  12,500.  At  Contre- 
ras,  San  Antonio, and  Churubusco,  with  8,497  men, 
he  defeated  a  Mexican  force  of  32,000.  And  with 
7,190  men,  he  entered  and  took  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, defended  by  an  army  of  35,000  Mexicans. 
Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  after  these  brilliant 
victories,  with  a  force  of  25,000  less  than  we  can 
now  put  into  the  field,  the  force  proposed  by  this 
bill  is  unnecessary.  But,  sir,  what  says  General 
Scott,  in  his  despatch  of  the  18th  of  September, 
1847?  He  says,  that  with  the  force  eii  route,  and 
4,000  more  soon  to  follow,  he  can  hold  the  city 
of  Mexico  with  a  garrison  of  7,500  men,  against 
any  attack,  external,  or  combined  with  an  internal 
insurrection,  and  have  an  ample  surplus  force  to 
occupy  Puebla,  Perote,  Jalapa,  the  National  Bridge, 
the  Paso  de  Obijos,  Santa  Fe,  and  Vera  Cruz; 
and,  as  a  modification  of  this  plan,  he  says  that, 
with  a  total  of  30,000  men,  the  principal  mining 
districts  of  the  country  may  also  be  occupied,  and 
a  secure  transit  given  to  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
which,  paying  the  customary  duties,  would  cover 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expenses  of  occupation. 
But  this  is  not  all,  sir.  General  Scott  further  sug- 
gests, that  to  augment  the  army  to  50,000,  would 
enable  it  to  occupy  all  the  State  capitals  and  principal 
cities;  to  drive  guerrillas  and  robbing  parties  from 
thegreathighways  of  trade;  to  seize  into  our  hands 
all  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  the 
Central  Governnnent  in  constant  motion  and  alarm 
until  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  Does  the  Presi- 
dent desire  to  accomplish  more  than  General  Scott 
says  can  be  accomplished  by  a  force  of  50,000? 
If  he  does,  what  is  it?  is  it  to  annihilate  the 
sovereignty  of  Mexico,  and  make  her  a  dependant 
province  of  the  United  States?  Such  a  purpose 
has  been  denied  by  his  friends  on  this  floor.  What, 
then,  can  be  desired  from  the  passage  of  this  bill 
but  the  patronage  it  will  confer  upon  the  President? 
It  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  appoint  five  or 
six  hundred  officers,  to  be  engaged  in  recruiting 
soldiers  for  the  next  Presidential  campaign.  The 
measure  is  not  wanted  for  an  increase  of  soldiers 
in  Mexico,  but  for  an  increase  of  officers  at  home. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  anny  can  be  increased 
20,000  without  this  bill,  but  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease of  officers  unless  it  passes.  Fill  up  the 
regular  and  volunteer  regiments  now  in  th«  field, 
and,  after  that  is  done,  if  tnore  men  are  necessary 


for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  ask  for  them,  and, 
I  presume,  they  will  be  granted. 

But,  sir,  I  will  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  pass  on,  to  show  that  the  character  and  objects 
of  the  war  have  changed;  and  that  its  further 
prosecution,  for  the  purposes  now  avowed,  would 
be  dishonorable  to  the  country. 

When  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
its  western  boundary  was  left,  an  open  question,  to 
be  settled  by  negotiation,  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  ours.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  May  lllh,  1846,  informed  Congress  that  a 
strong  desire  to  regulate  and  adjust  our  boundary 
and  other  causes  of  diflerence  with  Mexico,  on 
fair  and  equitable  principles,  induced  him,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  to  seek  the  reopening  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries;  that  the  Mex- 
ican Govertiment,  in  October  following,  agreed  to 
receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States  invested 
with  full  powers  to  settle  and  adjust  all  manner  of 
difference  between  the  two  Governments;  that  an 
envoy  from  the  United  States  repaired  to  Mexico, 
with  full  powers  to  adjust  every  existing  difference, 
and  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  not  only 
refused  to  receive  him,  or  listen  to  his  propositions, 
but,  after  a  long-continued  series  of  menaces,  had 
invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our 
fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil.  This  message 
vyas  accompanied  by  abpftt  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  manuscript  documents.  The  usual  mo- 
tion to  print  the  documents  was  made,  but  it  was 
voted  down  by  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber.  A  call  for  the  reading  was  then  made, 
but  that  also  was  refused;  and  the  bill  of  the  I3th 
May,  1846,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty  yeas  to 
two  nays.  The  unanimity  with  which  this  bill 
was  passed  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  as  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Congress  was  almost  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  Mexico  commenced 
the  war.  The  President,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, referred  to  it  for  that  purpose.  He  says,  in 
substance,  that  Congress,  by  the  act  of  the  13th 
May,  1846,  declared,  with  great  unanirpity,  that 
"  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  that  Government  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  there  being  but  two  negative  votes  in 
the  Senate  and  fourteen  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Now,  sir,  I  propose  to  present  to 
the  Senate  and  the  country  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  passage  of  that  bill.  The  bill  originated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  1846,  Mr.  Haralson,  from  the  Comnnittee 
on  Military  Affairs,  reported  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances therein  mentioned,  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  volunteers,  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
the  Hth  of  May,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  inserting  a  new  section,  with  a  preamble 
in  the  words  following:  "Whereas,  by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  slate  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  United  States." 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  123  yeas 
to  67  nays;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  174  to  14.  So  it  appears 
that  67  members  of  the  House  voted  against  the 
preamble  to  the  bill. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  the  history  of  this  bill  in  the 
Senate?  On  tfie  12ih  of  May,  it  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  Mr.  Huntington,  then  a  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  since  deceased,  moved  to  amend 
it  by  striking  out  the  preamble;  and  the  Journal 
shows  that  the  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  18  yeas 
to  28  nays.  All  ihe  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber,  with  the  exception  of  three,  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  A  motion  was  then  made  bj  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Critten- 
den,] to  take  a  vote  upon  the  preamble  alone;  but 
the  Chair  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  bill,  and  the  motion  was  decided  out  of  order. 
The  bill  was  then  pressed  to  a  vole  and  passed — 
yeas  40,  nays  2;  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  declining  to  vote, 
and  eleven  Senators  on  this  side  voting  yea  with  a 
protest  against  the  preamble  to  the  bill.  This,  sir, 
is  a  concise  history  of  the  progress  of  the  bill 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Now,  I  ask,  in  all  candor,  what  excuse  can  the 
President  render  to  the  country  for  asserting  in  his 
message  that  both  branches  of  Congress,  with 
great  unanimity,  declared  that  the  war  existed  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,  there  being  but  fourteen  nega- 
tive votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two 


in  the  Senate?  Sir,  the  Journal  of  the  House 
shows  67  negative  votes,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate  shows  18— making  in  the  whole  85. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
a  word? 

Mr.  UPHAM.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  At  the  time  the  bill  passed 
this  Senate,  those  of  us  who  voted  for  its  passage 
after  our  failure  in  the  effort  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble, as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  stated, 
put  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  exces- 
sive hardship  of  calling  upon  us  to  vote  for  a  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  send  supplies  for  the 
army,  with  a  preamble  containing  a  statement  of 
a  matter  of  fact  of  which  we  had  not  evidence  be- 
fore us.  We  repeatedly  demanded  the  separation 
of  the  two  propositions,  but  the  separation  wag 
refused,  the  President  of  the  Senate  deciding  that 
we  had  no  right  to  call  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. Then  we  insisted  upon  it  that  we  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  bill  protesting 
against  the  preamble.  And  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, now  in  my  eye,  will  recollect  perfectly  that 
he  said  on  that  occasion,  that  such  would  be  our 
right;  and  such  was  the  understanding,  that  if  we 
gave  our  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill,  we  were  to  be 
regarded  as  voting  the  supplies,  but  not  in  favor  of 
the  preamble.  This  is  the  simple  fact  of  the  case, 
and  that  such  was  the  understanding  is  well  known. 
A  Senator,  now  deceased,  [Mr.  Speight,]  distinct- 
ly, and  over  and  over  again,  said  that  such  was 
the  understanding  with  regard  to  our  vote.  It  is 
a  gross  misconception,  then,  to  suppose  that  we 
voted  for  the  preamble,  or  ever  meant  to  vote  for 
it.  I  hope  this  statement  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  injustice  being  done  us  upon  this  subject 
in  all  future  time. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  I  thank  the  honorable  Senator 
for  the  additional  information  he  has  given  upon 
the  subject — the  country  should  have  the  whole 
truth  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Appeals  weje  fre- 
quently made  to  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber,  to  strike  put  the  preamble  to  the  bill, 
as  no  evidence  of  its  truth  had  been  exhibited,  and 
take  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  supplies;  but  they 
refused  to  do  it.  We  must  vote  for  the  bill  as  it 
was,  they  said,  or  take  the  responsibility  of  voting 
against  it.  General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  small  force, 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  sustain  himself  without  reinforcements;  and  the 
bill,  was  passed  for  his  relief.  No  intimation  v;a3 
made  by  the  Executive  that  the  war  had  been 
waged  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  acquisition  of 
Mexican  territory  by  conquest.  The  message  d".- 
clared  it  to  be  a  war  of  defence,  and  not  of  aggres- 
sion. "  Mexico,"  says  the  message,  "  has  passed 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our 
territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon  Ameri- 
can soil."  To  enable  the  President  to  repel  this 
invasion,  and  "  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination,"  I  voted  for  the  bill  of 
the  13th  May,  1846.  Well,  sir,  what  said  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  war,  in  his  message  of 
December,  1846?     Hear  his  language: 

"  The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest; 
but  having  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  lionorahie  peace.'? 

Here,  sir,  conquest,  "  with  a  view  to  permanent 
occupancy  of  Mexican  territory,"  is  disavowed. 
The  war  had  been  carried  into  Mexico,  to  cripple 
her  power,  and  compel  her  to  make  an  honorable 
peace.  Again,  sir,  the  President  in  his  message  of 
August  4,  1846,  says: 

"  Equally  anxious  to  terminate  by  a  peace  honorable  to 
both  parties,  as  [  was  originally  to  avoid  tlie  existing  war,  I 
l)ave  deemed  it  my  duty  again  to  extend  the  olive  branch  to 
Mexico.  Should  the  Government  of  that  Republic  accept 
the  offer,  in  the  saiiie  friendly  spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated, 
negotiations  will  speedily  oonimcnce  for  llie  conclusion  of 
a  treaty." 

"  ^  peace  honorable  to  both  parties"  was  the  object 
desired.  "  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  negotiation,"  says  the  President — 

"Is  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  the  parties, 
by  a  line  which  shall  be  at  once  satisfactory  and  convenient 
to  both,  and  such  as  neither  will  herealler  be  inclined  to 
disturb.  This  is  the  be.-t  mode  of  securing  perpetual  peace 
and  good  neighborhood  between  the  two  repiibrics.  Should 
the  Mexican  Government,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, be  willing  to  cede  any  portion  of  their  territory  to  tlie 
United  States"  we  ought  to  pay  them  a  fair  equivalent;  a 
just  and  honorable  peace,  and  not  conquest,  beihg  our  pur- 
pose jii  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 
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The  boundary  question  was  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  countries — and  should  tlie 
Mexican  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  line  convenient  for  both  parties,  he  loilling  to 
cede  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United  States,  we 
ought  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  for  it.  No  cession  of 
territory  was  to  be  required  without  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  Mexican  Government.  But  this  is  not 
all,  sir;  the  President  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
|3,G00,000,  to  enable  him  to  advance  a  portion  of 
the  consideration  money,  for  any  cession  of  terri- 
tory the  Mexican  Government  might  be  willing  to 
make.  The  character  and  objects  of  the  war  hav- 
ing been  thus  announced  to  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try; I,  with  most  of  the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  voted 
men  and  money  for  its  prosecution.  And,  sir,  to 
show  that  our  votes  were  given  with  no  view  to  the 
acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  by  conquest,  I 
refer  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Berrien,]  to  Senate 
bill,  No.  105,  "  making  further  appropriation  to 
bring  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy 
and  honorable  conclusion,"  commonly  called  the 
three-million  bill.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
the  amendment: 

"  Provided  always,  and  it  is  liereby  declared  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  Congress,  in  making  tliis  appropria- 
tion, that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted 
by  this  Government,  with  any  view  to  the  dismemberment 
of  that  Republic,  or  to  the  aequsition,  by  conquest,  of  any 
portion  other  territory.  That  this  Government,  ever  desi- 
rous to  maintain  and  preserve  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  nations, and  particularly  with  the  neighboring 
Republic  of  Mexico,  will  always  be  ready  to  enter  upon  ne- 
gotiations with  a  view  to  terminate  the  present  unhappy 
conflict,  on  terms  wiiich  shall  secure  the  ju^t  rights,  and 
preserve  inviolate  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  That  it  is  especially  desirable,  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  those  amicable  relations  wiiich  ought  al- 
ways to  exist  between  neighboring  republies^that  the  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Texas  should  be  definitively  settled,  and 
that  provision  be  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the 
promi»l  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  just  claims  of  our 
citizens  on  that  Republic." 

On  the  question,  "  shall  this  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed.' it  was  determined  in  the  negative,  by  a  vote 
of  yeas,  twenty-four — nays,  twenty-nine — every 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  with  the 
excefition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  voting  in 
the  affiimative.  Here,  sir,  is  the  recorded  opinion 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Senate,  that  this  war  ought 
not  to  be  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  acquisition,  by 
conquest,  of  any  portion  of  Mexican  territory. 

And  here,  too,  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Senate,  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  expressed  by  the  Whigs.  The  issue  is  fairly 
joined-^nd  to  the  country  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  the  decision  of  the  question.  I  have 
shown,  I  think,  sir,  by  evidence  which  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  are  not  at  liberty 
to  dispute,  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  acquisition,  by  conquest,  of  Mex- 
ican territory,  was  disavowed  by  the  Executive. 
What,  sir,  is  the  character  of  the  war  now  ?  For 
what  purpose  is  it  to  be  prosecuted  "with  increased 
energy  and  power  in  the  more  vital  parts  of  the 
enemy's  country  ?''  It  is,  sir,  to  compel  Mexico 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  nearly  one  half  of  her 
republic — more  than  700,000  square  miles  of  her 
territory,  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
of  her  people.  This  cession  of  territory  is  demand- 
ed, it  is  said,  because  Mexico  has  protracted  the 
war  by  obstinately  refusing  to  receive  the  olive 
branch,  when  offered  by  our  Government.  Mex- 
ico, it  is  true,  agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner, 
to  adjust  the  question  of  boundary  between  the  two 
Governments,  but  the  President  sent  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  and  she  rejected  him;  expressing, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  her  willingness  to 
receive  him  in  the  character  of  commissioner.  But, 
sir,  did  she  reject  the  olive  branch  when  offered  by 
Commissioner  Trist  at  the  gates  of  her  capital? 
No,  sir,  she  received  it  crimsoned  as  it  was  with 
the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  women  and  children. 
Ahd  what  were  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  our 
Government.?  They  were,  first,  the  Rio  Grande 
for  our  western  boundary;  second,  the  cession  to 
the  United  States,  of  New  Mexico  and  the  two 
Californias;  and  third,  a  right  of  way  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  And,  in  consideration  of 
these  demands,  if  conceded,  we  proposed,  first,  to 
renounce  all  claims  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
second,  to  assume  and  pay  the  claiins  of  our  citi- 
zens on  the  Mexican  Government,  (supposed  to  be 


about  $5,000,000;)  and  third,  to  pay  Mexico  such 
additional  sum  in  money  as  the  territory  ceded 
might  be  worth  over  and  above  our  claims  upon 
her  Government.  The  sum  offered  by  Mr.  Trist 
is  stated  to  have  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars — and  that,  too,  after  our  demand 
had  been  reduced  to  the  ultimatum  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Well,  sir,  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  our  demands?  It  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mexican  commissioners  to  Mr.  Trist, 
that 

"  The  existing  war  was  undertaken  solely  on  account  of 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  respecting  which  the 
North  American  Republic  presents  as  its  title  the  act  of  tlie 
said  Stiite  by  which  it  was  annexed  to  the  North  American 
(Jonlederation,  after  having  proclaimed  its  independence  of 
Mexico.  Tlie  Mexican  Itepuhlic  otiering  (as  we  have  in- 
formed your  excellency)  to  consent,  lor  a  proper  indemni- 
fication, to  pretensions  of  the  Government  of  Washington 
to  the  territory  of  Texas,  the  cause  of  the  war  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  war  itself  ought  to  cease,  since  there  is  no 
warrant  for  its  continuance.  To  the  other  territories  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  article  of  your  excellcnc}  's  drnit,  no 
right  has  heretofore  been  asserted  by  the  Republic  of  fvorth 
America,  nor  do  we  believe  it  possible  lor  it  to  asseit  any, 
consequently  it  could  not  acquire  tlieiii,  except  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  or  by  the  title  wiiich  will  result  from  the  ces- 
sion or  sale  which  Mexico  iiiighi  now  make.  But  as  we  are 
pereuaded  that  the  Republic  of  Washington  will  not  oiily 
absolutely  repel,  but  will  hold  in  abhorrence  the  tirst  of 
these  titles,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  new 
thing,  and  contrary  to  ever^  idea  of  jUotice,  to  make  war 
upon  a  people  for  no  other  leason  than  because  it  refused  to 
sell  territory  which  its  neighbor  sought  to  buy,  we  expect 
from  the  justice  of  the  Government  and  people  of  J\ortli 
America,  that  the  ample  modification  which  we  have  to 
propose  to  the  (;essioii  of  territory,  contemplated  in  the 
fourth  article,  will  not  be  a  motive  to  persist  in  a  war  which 
the  worthy  General  of  the  North  American  troops  has  justly 
styled  unnatural." 

In  regard  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  cession 
of  Liower  California,  the  commissioners  say: 

"  That  Mexico  cannot  cede  the  belt  which  lies  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo  (Rio  Grande)  and  the  right  of  the 
Nueces.  The  reason  entertained  for  this  is  not  alone  the 
full  certainty  that  such  territory  never  belonged  to  the  State 
of  Texas,  nor  is  it  founded  upon  the  great  value  in  the  ab- 
stract which  is  placed  upon  it.  it  is  because  that  tract,  to- 
gether with  the  Bravo,  [Rio  Grande,]  forms  the  natural 
frontier  of  Mexico,  both  in  a  military  and  commercial 
sense ;  and  the  frontier  of  no  State  ought  to  be  sought, 
and  no  State  should  consent  to  abandon  its  frontier.  But, 
in  order  to  remove  all  causes  of  trouble  hereafter,  the 
Government  of  Mexico  engages  not  to  found  new  set- 
tlements nor  establish  colonies  in  the  space  between  the 
two  rivers;  so  that  remaining  in  its  present  uninhabited 
condition,  it  may  serve  as  an  equal  security  to  both  Repub- 
lics. That  Lower  California,  which  would  he  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  the  Republic  of  North  America,  offers  great 
embaiTiissments  to  Mexico,  considering  tlie  position  of  that 
peninsula,  opposite  our  coa~t  of  Sonora,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  gulf  of  Cortes.  Vour  excellency 
has  appreciated  our  remarks  on  this  point,  and  we  have  been 
gratified  to  see  that  you  have  yielded  to  them.  The  pres- 
ervation of  Lower  California  would  be  enough  to  make  it 
indispensable  to  keep  a  partof  Upper  California;  for,  other- 
wise, that  peninsula  would  be  without  any  communication 
bylaiid  wiUi  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  which  is  always  a  great 
embarrassment,  especially  for  a  power  like  Mexico,  which 
is  not  maritime.'- 

As  to  the  cession  of  New  Mexico,  the  langu&ge 
of  the  Mexican  minister  is: 

"  We  cannot  yield  New  Mexico,  whose  inhabitants  have 
manifested  their  will  to  make  a  part  of  the  Mexican  family 
witiK  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  of  the  ilepublic. 
Thes'e  deserving  Mexicans,  abandoned  to  their  fate  by  some 
Administrations — without  protection,  to  many  times,  even 
from  the  incursions  of  the  savages — have*beeii  the  Mexicans 
most  truly  patriotic,  because,  forgetting  their  domestic  com- 
plaints, they  have  only  agreed  that  they  are  and  wisli  to  be 
of  the  family;  exposing  and  sacrificing  themselves  already 
many  times  to  the  vengeance  of  their  invader,  which  has 
been  excited  against  them  ;  and  disconcerted  and  discov- 
ered their  plans,  they  have  again  conspired.  And  to  these 
Mexicans  can  a  Government  go  and  sell  them  like  cattle? 
Never  I  And  if  perish  by  that  the  nationality  of  the  rest  of 
the  Republic,  we  will  all  perish  together." 

And  as  to  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  the  commissioners  say: 

"  That  some  years  since  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
granted  tp  a  private  contractor  a  privilege,  with  reference  to 
this  object,  which  was  soon  transferred,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Government,  to  English  subjects,  of  whose  rights 
Mexico  cannot  dispose." 

These  are  the  reasons,  sir,  assigned  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government  for  rejecting  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  Mr.  Trist;  and,  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  without  a  word  of  comment,  I  submit 
them  to  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

But  Mexico  did  not  here  throw  away  the  olive 
branch  and  seize  the  sword.  No,  sir,  she  offered 
her  project  of  a  treaty,  by  which  she  proposed, 
first,  to  yield  Texas  proper  to  the  United  States; 
second,  to  maintain  the  desert  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  its  uninhabited 


state,  as  a  national  frontier;  and,  third,  to  cede  to 
the  United  States  more  than  one-half  of  Upper 
California,  including  the  port  and  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  territory  she  proposed  to  cede  com- 
prises about  200,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  larger 
than  all  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  our  commissioner,  and 
hostilities  renewed. 

The  President  says: 

"The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  consti- 
tuted an  ultimatum  which  our  commissioner  was,  under  no 
circumstances,  to  yield." 

Mr.  Trist,  therefore,  was  bound  to  reject  the 
terms  of  peace  offered  by  Mexico. 

Again,  the  President  says: 

"The  terms  of  a  treaty  propo-ed  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners were  wholly  inadmissible.  They  negotiated  as  if 
Mexico  were  the  victorious  and  not  the  vanquished  party. 
It  contained  no  provision  for  the  payment  by  Mexico  of  the 
just  claims  of  our  citizens." 

Is  this,  sir,  a  just,  true,  and  impartial  represent- 
ation of  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Mexico? 
Did  she  take  the  stand  of  a  victorious  party,  and 
claim  concessions  from  us  ?  Did  she  refuse  to  make 
provision  for  the  payinent  of  the  just  claims  of  our 
citizens?  What  consideration,  sir,  was  she  to  re- 
ceive for  the  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  she  proposed  to  cede  to  the  United 
States,  but  a  discharge  from  those  claiiTis?  lam 
not  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  territory 
Mexico  proposed  to  cede  to  the  United  States:  it 
may  have  been  insufficient  to  pay  the  just  claims 
of  our  citizens  upon  that  Government;  but  the  port 
and  bay  of  San  Francisco  alone,  I  know,  have  been 
considered  of  great  value  to  the  United  Slates. 

It  does,  however,  appear  from  the  message,  that 
the  cession  of  territory  deinanded  by  our  commis- 
sioner was  of  greater  value  than  a  fair  equivalent 
for  our  just  demands;  for  he  "was  authorized  to 
stipulate  for  the  payment  of  such  additional  pecu- 
niary consideration  as  was  deemed  reasonable." 

Now,  sir,  I  propound  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  this  question:  Was  it  just  and 
honorable  to  demand  of  Mexico,  with  a  victorious 
army  thundering  at  the  gates  of  her  capital,  a  ces- 
sion of  territory  of  greater  value  than  a  fair  equiv- 
alent for  our  just  demands?  This  is  an  important 
question,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  answered  before  the 
debate  closes. 

But,  sir,  the  vvar  is  now  raging,  and  to  show  the 
purpose  for  which  its  more  vigorous  prosecution  is 
recommended  and  desired,  I  refer  to  the  last  annual 
message  of  the  President.     He  says  that — 

"Since  the  liberal  proposition  of  the  United  Slates  was  au- 
thorized to  be  made  in  April  last,  large  expenditures  have 
been  incurred,  and  the  precious  blood  of  many  of  our  patri- 
otic fellow-citizens  has  been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This  consideration,  and  the  obstinate  perseverance  of 
Mexico  in  protracting  the  war,  must  influence  the  terms  of 
peace  which  it  may  he  deemed  proper  hereafter  to  accept. 

"  Our  arms  having  been  everywhere  victorious,  having 
subjected  to  our  military  occupation  a  large  portion  of  the 
enemy's  country,  including  his  capital,  and  negotiations  for 
peace  having  failed,  the  important  questions  arise,  in  what 
manner  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ?  and  what  should 
be  our  future  policy  ?  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should  secure 
and  render  available  the  conquests  which  we  have  already 
made ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  we  should  hold  and  occupy, 
by  our  naval  and  military  forces,  all  the  ports,  towns,  cities, 
and  provinces  now  in  our  occupation,  or  which  may  here- 
after fall  into  our  possession  ;  that  we  should  press  forward 
our  military  operations,  and  levy  such  military  contributions 
on  the  enemy  as  may,  as  far  as  practicable,  defray  the  future 
expense  of  the  war. 

"  Had  the  Government  of  Mexico  acceded  to  the  equitable 
and  liberal  terms  proposed,  that  mode  of  adjustment  would 
have  been  preferred.  Mexico  having  declined  to  do  this, 
and  failed  to  offer  any  other  terms  which  could  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  the  national  honor,  no  less  than  the 
public  interests,  requires  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  increased  energy  and  power,  until  a  just  and  satisfac- 
tory peace  can  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Mexico, 
refuses  all  indemnity,  we  should  adopt  measures  to  indem- 
nify ourselves,  by  appropriating  permanently  a  portion  of  her 
territory.  Early  after  the  commencenient  of  the  war.  New 
Mexico  and  the  Californias  were  taken  possession  of  by  our 
forces.  Our  militaiy  and  naval  commanders  were  ordered 
to  conquer  and  hold  them,  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

"  These  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  occupation, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  months;  all  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  having  ceased  within  their  limits.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  they  should  never  be  surrendered  to  Mexico. 
Should  Congress  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  that 
they  should  be  retained  by  the  Uniled  States  as  indemnity, 
I  can  perceive  no  good  reason  U'hy  the  civil  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  not  at  once  he  extended 
over  thein.  To  wait  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  such  as  we  are 
willing  to  make,  by  which  our  relations  towards  them  would 
not  he  changed,  cannot  be  good  policy;  whilst  our  own  inter- 
est, and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting  them,  require  that  a 
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stable,  respnnsilile,  and  free  government,  tinrler  our  author- 
ity, slinuirt,  as  soon  as  jiossibi  ■,  he  established  over  them. 
Siiould  Constress,  therefore,  rielenniiie  to  hold  these  prov- 
inces permanently,  and  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  con'sid- 
ered  Ks  constiiu.'iit  parts  of  our  country,  the  early  estahlish- 
inent  of  TereilorinI  IJovernments  over  them  will  be  iniport- 
anl  for  the  more  perfect  protection  of  persons  and  property  ; 
and  I  recomraoiid  tha't  such  Territorial  Govermiiciits  be 
established. " 

"  Had  the  Mexican  Government  acceded  to  the 
equitdble  and  liberal  term.s  proposed  last  April," 
a  cession  of  about  one-half  her  Republic  would 
have  salisfied  the  President;  but  her  rejection  of 
our  terms,  and  the  large  expenditures  of  blood  and 
trea.sure,  occasioned  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
"  must,"  lie  says,  "iiifl.ience  the  terms  of  peace 
which  it  may  be  deemed  proper  hereafter  to  ac- 
cept." How  much  he  intends  hereafter  to  claim, 
he  has  not  condescended  to  inform  us.  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Californias,  he  says,  are  in  our  pos- 
session, and  ought  never  to  be  surrendered  to  Mex- 
ico. 

The  other  Mexican  provinces  in  our  posses- 
sion, are  to  be  held  as  a  means  of  coercing  Mexico 
to  accede  to  our  terms  of  peace.  Well,  sir,  what 
are  our  terms  of  peace'  What  does  the  President 
drs  re  to  coerce  Mexico  to  do.'  Why,  sir,  to  sell 
us  fifteen  or  twenty  inillioiis  of  dollars  worth  of 
Jier  territory.  This  is  the  plain  English  of  the 
whole  matter,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  pro- 
ceeding dishonorable  to  the  country,  and  I  will 
wash  my  hands  of  all  participation  in  it.  if  we 
must  take  Mexican  territory  to  pay  the  claiiyis  of 
our  citizens  upon  that  Government,  let  us  be  con- 
iented  with  a  ces?5on  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Mexico  is  under  no  obligation  to  sell  us  her  terri- 
tory, and  the  war  ought  not  to  be  continued  for  a 
single  hour  to  compel  her  to  do  it.  But  this 
measure  has  been  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  honorable  Senator  liom  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Sevier]  says,  that  is  sufficient  for  htm.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  me.  I  must  act  on  my  own 
responsibility,  and  not  on  the  responsil^ility  of  the 
Executive.  I  inust  be  satisfied  that  the  measure 
is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  sustain  tiie 
honor  of  the  country,  before  i  can  sujiport  it. 

Again,  sir,  it  has  been  more  than  intimated  by 
honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chaiw- 
ber,  who  have  participated  in  this  debate,  tliat  the 
only  test  of  true  patriotism  and  real  love  of  coun- 
try, is  a  cordial  support  of  all  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration,  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  war;  and  that  opposition  to 
them  is  opposition  to  the  country,  and  taking  sides 
with  the  enemy.  Sir,  I  claim  to  be  as  patriotic, 
and  as  ready  to  stand  by  the  country,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  as  Senators  over  the  way.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  .'Stand  by  the  country,  and  quite  a  ditterent 
thing  to  stand  by  the  Administration.  In  standing 
by  the  country,  I  find  myself  coinpelled  to  oppose 
the  iTieasures  recommended  by  the  Administration, 
because, in  my  judgment,  if  carried  out, they  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglass],  said  he  was  surprised 
to  Jiear  this  war  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  denounced, 
"  especially  from  those  Senators  who  voted  for  all 
the  war  measures  of  the  last  session  and  the  pre- 
ceding one."  The  war  measures,  sir,  for  which 
we  have  heretofore  voted,  were  recommended,  the 
President  informed  us,  with  no  view  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Mexican  territory,  by  conquest — a  just 
and  honorable  peace,  and  not  the  forcible  dismem- 
berment of  the  Mexican  Republic,  was  the  pur- 
pose avowed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But, 
sir,  the  war,  since  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
has  assumed  a  new  character.  Its  more  vigorous 
prosecution  is  now  recommended  for  a  new  object, 
and  one  that  we  have  never  approved,  but  uni- 
formly condemned.  We  have  never  voted  men 
nor  money  for  such  a  war  as  the  President  now 
avows  this  to  be.  The  war  for  which  we  voted 
supplies  was  a  war  "  waged  with  no  view  to  con- 
quest." The  honorable  Senator,  therefore,  ought 
to  feel  no  surprise  at  the  stand  we  take  against 
this  bill. 

But,  sir,  I  will  leave  this  subject,  and  pass  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  measures  which  occasioned  the 
war,  viz:  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  order 
of  the  1.3th  January,  1846,  for  the  march  of  the 
army  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.     For  these  two  measures,  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party  and  the  President  are  responsible. 
And  I  therefore  charge  upon  them  this  war,  and 
all  the  blood  and  treasure  it  has  cost  the  country. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  party  measure. 
It  was  a  scheme,  devised  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
South,  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texa.s; 
and,  when  first  announced,  it  met  with  no  favor 
from  the  Democracy  of  the  North.  It  was  de- 
nounced with  great  violence,  and  in  language' 
somewhat  offensive,  by  the  party  press,  and  in  tiie 
conventions  of  the  people.  The  Globe,  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  press  in  this  city,  joined  in  the  op- 
position, and  it  was  continued  up  to  the  meeiiiig 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Baltiiriore,  in 
May,  1844.  Now,  sir,  as  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois  thought  it  his  duty  to  convey  through 
the  Senate  to  the  country  the  denunciations  of  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  and  the  pre.ss  against  the  war 
of  1812,  I  will  follow  his  example,  mid  present  to 
the  Senate  the  denunciations  of  the  northern  De- 
mocracy against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when 
the  scheme  was  first  announced  to  the  country.  1 
shall  do  thi.s,  sir,  with  no  view  to  cast  reproach 
upon  the  peo[)le  of  Texas,  but  to  show  that,  with 
the  northern  Democracy,  obligations  to  country 
are  someiiines  overcome  by  obligations  to  party. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1843,  the  Dover  Ga- 
zette, New  Hampshire,  a  Democratic  paper,  in  an 
article  against  annexation,  spoke  of  Texas  in  the 
following  language: 

"Texas  can  hardly  be  in  a  worse  state  than  it  is  now — 
the  most  wicltcd,  vile,  God-abandoned  place  of  which  ue 
have  any  knowledge — its  history  would  make  tli«  tavijge 
blush  with  sliame.         »        *        *  yet  there  uie  some 

who  de.-ire  to  effect  an  union  between  Texas  and  tliis  coun- 
try, as  if  we  had  not  enougli  gailt  and  crime  already  upon 
our  sljoulders.  JVc  wish  ratlier  that  uc  could  fix  uit  toijxijsa- 
ble  gu'f  between  us  and  its  l.orilers,  that  its  hieath  of  pestilence 
miglit  never  reach  our  ihjrcs.  Heaven  save  us  iVo.ii  a  union 
with  Texas."' 

The  New  Hampshire  Nashua  Gazette  (Demo- 
cratic paper)  of  November  9,  1843,  in  speaking  of- 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  said: 

"  The  object  and  design  throughout  all,  is  as  black  as  ink 
— bitter  as  hell." 

"  We  iiope,  and  sincerely  trust  tliere  will  be  no  truckling 
on  the  partof  ournortiiern  representatives,  when  this  mighty 
project  shall  come  up  before  them  in  all  its  quo.^tionable 
shapes." 

The  New  Hampshire  Patriot  (Democratic  pa- 
per) of  Novernber  23,  1843,  speaking  of  annexa- 
tion, said: 

"  He  (the  President)  and  his  gang  will  probably  attempt 
to  throw  this  question  into  Congress  as  a  hrebraiid.  U  may 
produce  iniscnief,  but  we  trust  Uiat  Uemocr.nls  have  good 
sense  enough  to  avoid  being  distracted  by  the  acts  of  the 
enemy." 

The  Dover  Gazette,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
fall  of  1843,  in  an  article  against  the  admission  of 
Texas,  among  other  things,  said: 

"  The  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  would  be  a  pub- 
lic disgrace,  and  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  civiuzid 
world.  It  would  array  against  us  the  moral  influence  oi  all 
Christendom,  and  draw  upon  us  the  just  retiibution  of  an 
oltendedGod." 

At  a  Democratic  convention  held  at  Redfield, 
Maine,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  for  the  third  Congressional  dis- 
trict, the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  'I'hat  the  impropriety  and  inexpediency  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  opi'ose  insupera- 
ble oUj. actions  to  its  admission  into  Uie  Union  ;  and  liiai  Uie 
siily  representation  of  F;.deral  presses,  that  the  UcmocraUc 
party  are  in  alliance  witli  tlic  slave  power  of  tiie  SouUi,  in 
a  systematic  design  to  efiect  the  admission  ol  'i'exas,  is  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  any  facts,  or  by  the  slightest  indica- 
tions in  any  quarter,  giving  such  a  supposition  the  ajrpcar- 
ance  of  truth  ;  and  is,  therelore,  a  wiiliul  and  dehueiate 
fahricauon  of  tlie  Federal  party,  for  bast  and  patlisan  pur- 
poses." 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  views  of  the 
patriotic  Democracy  of  the  third  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  Maine  upon  the  subject  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion. The  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  were 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  is  declared  to  be  a  willful 
falsehood,  uttered  by  the  Federal  party  for  base 
and  partisan  purposes.  But,  sir,  this  hostility  to 
annexation  wtis  not  confined  to  the  third  Congres- 
sional district  in  Maine;  the  Democracy  of  the 
whole  State  opposed  it  by  strong  resolutions  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  winter  of 
1843. 

Here,  sir,  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  pas.sed  in  1843  : 

Rrsoiced,  That  under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  the 
people  ot  Mjssachusetts  regard  tiie  proposition  to  admit 
Texas  into  Uie  Union,  in  any  other  ligat  than  as  dangerous 
to  its  continuance  in  peace,  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  enjoy- 


ment of  those  blessings  wiiich  it  is  the  object  of  a  free  Gov- 
efiiniimt  to  secure. 

jRs.utofrf,  That  the  Senators  and  Keprcsenlatives  of  IWas- 
sacluiscit-,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  request- 
ed to  span;  no  exertions  to  oppose— and,  irposssihle,to  pre- 
vent—the adoption  of  the  proposition  referred  to. 

RcKoUel,  Tliat  his  excellency  the  Governor  be  rr?qiiested 
to  uansmit  one  cofiy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executive 
of  each  of  the  United  Slal*3,  and  a  like  copy  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Democracy  of  Mas.«achusetts  regarded  the 
adtiii.ssion  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  dangerous 
to  its  perpetuity,  and  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever could  they  consent  to  it. 

Ex-President  Van  Buren,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hammet,  under  date  of  April  20,  1844,  opposed 
annexation,  because,  in  his  judgment,  it  would 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico. 

And  the  Washington  Globe  of  the  first  of  May, 
1844,  contains  the  following  editorial  article: 

"  VV(!  concur  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  fully  and  cordially  in 
till-  view,  and  say  it  is  the  only  wise,  honorable,  safe,  and 
pr.icticable  course.  Mexico  and  'J'exas  are  now  at  war';  the 
aiinistice  admits  it;  (a  circumstance  of  which  we  were  not 
ajipnsHd  when  we  wrote  our  first  article  on  this  subject;) 
Hiiil  to  adopt  the  Texans  as  our  citizens  at  this  time,  is  to 
inakt;  ourselves  a  party  to  the  war,  and  to  take  upon  our- 
selves the  business  of  its  conclusion,  either  by  negotiation 
or  by  aims.  It  requires  no  declaration  of  war  from  Mexico 
to  involve  us.  From  the  moment  we  admit  Texas,  we  make 
her  a  tenitory  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  would  be  unlawful  and 
pnnisliable  in  her  to  treat  with  Mexicoorto  figlitalone  with 
iM<\ico.  The  United  States  alone  could  treat  orfiiht;  and 
Ihu-,  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  and  Mexico  would  be  at  war;  commerce  between 
Ihcm  would  cease,  and  they  would  remain  at  war,  and  com- 
merce remain  broken  up,  until  the  negotiations  or  the  arms 
o:'  the  United  States  terminate*!  Ui<?  adopted  war.  This  is 
clear  common  sense,  and  no  one  can  deny  it." 

"  We  have  been  looking  a  little  fnrlher  in  the  published 
documenis  which  accompany  the  treaty,  and  every  ftep 
amazes  us  more  and  more.  We  find  that  Lord  Abeideen 
and  the  British  Minister  here  utterly  deny  the  DiifF Green 
story,  sent  from  London  in  .Xuiiust  last,  of  the  designs  of 
England  upon  Texas,  \yhicli  is  made  the  foundation  of  this 
whole  proceeding.  We  believe  it  can  easily  lie  proved,  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  getting  up  the  Texas  question,  )irecise- 
ly  as  that  question  now  is,  existed  long  before  Duff'  Green 
furnisheil  that  pretext,  and  thai  all  this  story  of  British  iii- 
terierence,  now  put  forth  as  the  pretext  for  the  inomenr,  has 
been  invented  since  the  niovement  was  organized." — Globe, 
M,Aj  4,  1844.  ' 

"  If  the  General  Government  should  fake  this  step,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  would  the  character  of 
our  country  be  lelt  to  our  posterity  the  same  noble  and  hon- 
orable inheritance  which  was  lianded  down  to  us  by  Wash- 
ington, Jefl'erson,  and  Jackson? 

"  We  do  not  li'elieve  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  honor,  the  renown,  and  Uie  real 
glory  of  this  country,  for  any  earthly  acquisition.  If,  then, 
Texas  has  admitted,  by  a  solemn  proclamation,  the  exist- 
ence ofa  war  between  her  and  Mexico;  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has,  by  a  solemn  ofiicial  document, 
declared  its  full  knowledge  that  this  is  the  state  of  the 
relati(ms  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  how  can  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  without  sacrificing  tie 
honor  of  the  country,  adopt  this  war  with  Mexico,  in  the 
face  of  our  treaty  of  peace  with  that  country."- G/oftc,  May 
15,  1844.  '        ^ 

Here,  sir,  we  have  not  only  a  full  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren 's  views  against  annexation,  but 
a  strong  argument  showing  that  Mexico  and  Texas 
were  at  war,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ure would  make  us  a  party  to  the  war,  and  com- 
pel us  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  either  by  nego- 
tiation or  by  arms.  Well,  sir,  as  the  northern 
Democracy  anticipated,  the  "firebrand"  was 
thrown  into  Congress.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1844, 
President  Tyler  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication, a  treaty  annexing  the  Republic  of  Texas 
to  the  United  states.  And  what  was  its  fate.' 
Why,  sir,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  16  yeas  to 
35  nays.  Every  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
North,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Woodbury, 
from  New  Hampshire,  voted  against  it.  The  re- 
jection of  the  treaty,  however,  was  but  a  temporary 
defeat  of  the  measure.  The  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, assembled  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
Democratic  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  took  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
in  charge,  and  resolved  upon  the  reannexation  of 
Texas  and  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon.  How, 
Mr.  President,  was  this  resolution  received  by  the 
northern  Democracy.'  New  York  rebelled  at  once. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  came  out  in  a  circular 
denouncing  it  as  an  unauthorized  interpolation  into 
the  Democratic  creed,  and  refused  to  sustain  it. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  their  favorite  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  had  been  rejected  by  that  convention 
for  his  opposition  to  annexation;  and  Mr.  Polk, 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  measure,  had  received 
the  nomination.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it 
was  a  work  of  some  difficulty  tc  reconcile  the 
Democracy  of  New  York  to  the  nominees  of  the 
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convention.  But  difficult  as  the  task  seemed,  it 
was  at  length  accomplished.  The  honorable  Silas 
Wright,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1844, 
and  had  voted  against  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
and  who  was  known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the 
measure,  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. This  nomination  reconciled  the  Democracy 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  provided  no  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  be  elected  who  was  not 
pledged  against  annexation.  The  news  of  this 
arrangement  of  family  difficulties  in  New  York 
was  soon  conveyed  to  the  New  England  Democ- 
racy. Mr.  Wright's  nomination,  it  was  said, 
would  secure  New  York  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  New 
England  must  come  in  and  sustain  the  party.  Op- 
position to  annexation  soon  began  to  die  away, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  Democratic. party 
wheeled  into  the  ranks  and  gave  their  support  to 
the  nominees  of  the  convention. 

Now,  sir,  to  keep  up  the  party  character  of  the 
measure,  I  will  go  back  to  the  resolution  of  annex- 
ation. In  the  winter  of  1845,  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  same 
day,  I  believe,  a  resolution  for  the  8ame  purpose 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate.  On  the  25tb  of 
January,  the  test  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was 
passed — yeas  113,  nays  106;  every  Whig  in  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  three  from  Tennes- 
see, two  from  Georgia,  and  one  from  Alabama, 
voting  in  the  negative. 

The  House  resolution  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Bag- 
by,]  among  others,  made  an  able  speech  against  it. 
He  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
bring  into  the  Union  a  foreign  State,  by  a  joint 
resolution;  that  power,  he  maintained,  belonged, 
exclusively,  to  another  branch  of  the  Government, 
viz:  the  treaty -making  power.  After  this  avowal 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  he  could  not 
support  the  resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
Mr.  Walker,  then  a  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
moved  an  amendment  conferring  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  withhold  the  resolution,  if,  in 
his  judgment  and  discretion,  he  should  deem  it 
most  advisable,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Republic 
of  Texas  for  her  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
amendment  v/as  adopted.  A  motion  was  then  made, 
by  a  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  to  strike 
out  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolution, 
and  confine  the  President  to  negotiation  alone  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  country.  This  measure  was 
opposed  and  defeated,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
voting  with  the  majority.  The  resolution  was 
then  passed  by  a  vote  of  27  yeas  to  25  nays,  every 
Democratic  Senator  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
every  Whig  Senator,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Johnson,  from 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Merrick,  from  Maryland, 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Senator  intends  to  do  me  the  slightest  in- 
justice in  reference  to  what  I  said  then  or  at  any 
time.  What  I  then  said  was,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
that  I  never  would  vote  for  the  resolutions  as  they 
came  fronvthe  House  of  Representatives,  but  that 
I  would  vote  for  the  proposition  as  amended  by 
the  Senate.  I  disclaimed  the  idea  of  its  being  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  annex  Texas  by  treaty, 
but  said  it  might  be  done  by  treaty  or  compact, 
and  cited  the  compact  between  the  United  States 
and  Georgia,  in  1802,  as  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  The  Senator  opposed  the  reso- 
lution as  it  came  from  the  House. 

Mr.  BAGBY.     Decidedly. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  No  consideration  could  induce 
me  to  misrepresent  the  honorable  Senator  in  any 
speech  he  has  made,  or  any  vote  he  has  given 
upon  this  question.  I  alluded  to  the  speech  and 
votes  of  the  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolution 
presented  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  never  had  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  in  their  favor. 

The  Democratic  Senators  from  the  North  who 
voted  against  annexation  in  1844,  voted  for  it  in 
1845.  Now,  what  happened  in  the  nine  months 
that  elapsed  between  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
and  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  to  change  tlieir 
minds  upon  the  subject.'  Were  the  objections  urged 
against  the  measure  less  formidable  in  1S45  thaft 


they  were  in  1844?  Was  annexation  less  objec- 
tionable to  the  Democracy  of  the  North  after  it 
became  a  party  measure  than  it  was  before  it  as- 
sumed a  party  character?  These  are  questions 
viTorthy  of  consideration,  and  on  some  convenient 
occasion  I  hope  they,will  be  answered. 

The  resolution  of  annexation  having  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  President  Tyler,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1845,  approved  it;  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
off  his  messenger  with  directions  to  submit  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  resolution  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  as  an  overture  for  her  admission  as  a 
State  into  our  Union.  In  this  condition  of  affairs. 
President  Tyler  retired,  and  the  new  administra- 
tion came  into  power;  and  what,  sir,  v/as  the  first 
act  of  the  new  President?  It  was  to  declare  his 
approval  of  the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  to  assure  the  country  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, our  title  to  the  Oregon  country  was  "clear 
and  unquestionable."  But,  sir,  it  has  been  said 
by  Senators,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
that  President  Polk  is  in  nowise  responsible  for 
the  manner  of  annexation.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Tuuney,]  in  his  speech  the  other 
day,  said  that  annexation  took  place  under  the 
Tyler  administration;  that  President  Polk  had  no 
connection  with  it  or  power  over  it;  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, in  the  last  hours  of  his  administration,  selected 
the  mode  of  annexation,  and  thereby  deprived  the 
new  administration  of  the  power  to  withhold  the 
resolution  and  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  is  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Polk 
had  as  much  to  do  in  selecting  the  mode  of  annex- 
ation as  Mr.  Tyler.  He  not  only  approved  of  the 
proceedings  of  President  Tyler,  but  directed  oiu' 
charge  d'affaires  in  Texas  to  present  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  resolution  to  that  Republic 
for  her  acceptance.  The  message  of  December  2, 
1845,  will  settle  this  question.  The  President 
says: 

"In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress;  for  an- 
nexing Texas  to  the  United  States,  my  predecessor,  on  the 
3d  day  of  March,  1845,  elected  to  submit  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  that  resolution  to  the  Republic  of  7'exas,  as  an 
overture,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  her  admission 
as  a  State  into  our  Union.  This  election  I  approved,  and 
accordingly,  the  charg6  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  in 
Tt^xas,  under  instructions  of 'tlie  lOtli  of  March,  1845,  pre- 
scTited  these  sections  of  the  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of 
that  Republic." 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  full  approval  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Tyler,  touching  the  manner  of 
annexation.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
resolutions  were  presented  to  Texas  for  her  accept- 
ance, under  instructions  from  President  Polk,  given 
seven  days  after  Mr.  Tyler's  term  of  office  had 
expired.  Mr.  Polk  was  not  bound  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  predecessor.  He  had  full  power  to 
withhold  the  resolution,  and  proceed  by  negotia- 
tion, if  he  preferred  that  mode  of  acquisition. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  pass  to  the  order  of  the  13th  of 
January,  1846,  for  the  march  of  the  army  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  order,  in  iny  judgment,  was  an  act  of  Exec- 
utive usurpation,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
war.  If  our  army  had  remained  at  Corpus  Christi, 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  would,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  President,  "  have  been  a  bloodless  achieve- 
ment." No  arm  of  force  would  have  been  raised 
to  produce  the  result:  the  swoid  v/ould  have  had 
no  part  in  the  victory. 

The  resolution  of  annexation  declares: 

"That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly 
included  witliin  and  rightfully  belonyiiis;  to  the  Republic  of 
Ttjxas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  &.C.,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Said  State  to  he  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this 
Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  Governments." 

It  appears,  on  the  face  of  the  resolution,  that  a 
portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  in  dispute,  and  might  not  properly 
belong  to  her,  and  that  her  right  to  the  disputed 
territory  was  a  question  to  be  settled  by  this  Gov- 
ertmientand  Mexico.  The  Republic  of  Texas  had, 
by  her  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  December,  1836, 
declared  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  to  be  her  southwestern  boundary;  but  she 
had  not,  at  that  time,  nor  at  the  time  the  reso- 
lution of  annexation  was  passed,  possession  of 
any  portion  of  the  country  west  of  the  Nueces, 
except  a  small  settlement  on  the  western  bank  of 


that  river.  The  whole  territory  between  the  Nu- 
eces and  the  Rio  Grande,  as  I  shall  show  before 
I  resutne  my  seat,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
settlement  mentioned,  was  in  possession  of  Mex- 
ico, and  claimed  as  a  part  of  her  Republic.  Now, 
sir,  what  was  the  duty  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  this  matter?  What  are  his  powers  in  the  ad- 
justment of  international  controversies?  They  are 
pacific,  not  belligerent.  His  instrumentalities  are 
diplomatic  agents,  not  armies  and  navies.  He 
makes  contracts  and  treaties  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments; but  he  has  no  authority,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  to  call  on  the  military  power  of  the 
country  to  enforce  their  performance.  He  is,  it  is 
true,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy; 
but  he  has  no  authority  to  employ  them  against  a 
foreign  nation,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  without 
the  order  of  Congress.  The  whole  war-making 
power  is,  by  the  Constitution,  lodged  in  Congress. 
And  Congress  alone  is  constitutionally  invested 
with  the  power  of  changing  the  condition  of  the 
country  from  peace  to  war.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  as  expressed  to  Congress  in  his 
confidential  message  of  December  9,  1805,  in  re- 
gard to  a  question  of  disputed  boundary  betweeii 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  our 
Louisiana  purchase. 

"After  nearly  five  months  of  frttitless  endeavor,"  says  Mr. 
Jefferson,  "our  minister  ended  the  eonferenees,  withoist 
having  been  able  to  obtain  indemnity  for  spoliations  of  any 
description,  or  any  satisfaction  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Lou- 
isiana, other  than  a  declaration  that  we  had  no  rights  east- 
ward of  the  Iberville. 

"  Considering  that  Congress  aloiie  is  constitutionally  in- 
ve^jrted  with  the  power  of  changing  our  condition  tlom  peace 
to  war,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  await  their  auUiority 
for  using  force  In  any  degree  which  could  be  avoided." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  sound  constitutional  doc- 
trine; and  if  Mr.  Polk  had  followed  in  the  footstep.? 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  this  war  would  have 
been  avoided.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  settle  this  question  of  disputed  boundary  with 
Mexico,  by  negotiation,  if  he  could;  but  if  his 
efforts,  failed,  it  was  equally  his  duty  to  inform 
Congress  of  the  fact,  and  await  their  authority  for 
marching  the  army  on  to  the  disputed  territory. 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  could  have  been 
consulted  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

The  ground  I  as-sume  is,  that  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  being  dis- 
putable, and  iTiost  of  it  in  possession  of  Mexico, 
the  President  had  no  right  to  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  it,  even  if  it  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  without  authority  fi-om  Congress. 
We  have  had  many  questions  of  disputed  bound- 
ary with  foreign  nations,  and  no  Administration, 
except  the  present,  ever  thought  of  taking  for- 
cible possession  of  the  disputed  territory.  Our 
northeastern  boundary  was  in  dispute  from  the 
peace  of  1783  to  1842,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  our  Presidents  to  take  possession,  by  force, 
of  the  territory  we  claimed.  But,  Mr.  President, 
various  pretences  have  been  set  up  to  justify  the 
march  of  our  army  to  the  left  barrk  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  Johnson,]  in  his  eloquent  speech  upon  this 
question,  said,  that  the  United  States  had  received 
the  Republic  of  Texas  into  the  Union  without 
antecedently  defining  her  boundaries,  and  under  a 
constitution  including  the  disputed  territory;  and, 
therefore,  they  were  "bound  to  defend  it.  Sir,  the 
constitution  of  Texas,  formed  after  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  of  annexation,  and  under  which  she 
was  admitted  as  a  State  of  this  Union,  did  not  de- 
fine her  southwestern  boundary — that  was  left  ai> 
open  question,  to  be  settled  by  negotiation  betweeti 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  honorable  Senator  said,  that  Mexico  had 
mustered  an  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the 
declared  object  of  invading  Texas,  and  recovering 
the  whole  to  her  own  sovereignty,  and  that  we 
had  a  clear,  undeniable  right  to  meet  her  there 
and  strike  the  first  blow.  But  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  admit,  that  our  right  to  meet  her  there 
and  strike  the  blow  could  be  justified  only  upon 
the  principle  of  self-defence.  If  we  were  in  no 
danger  of  a  blow  from  Mexico;  if  she  had  no  force 
collected  for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  then  our  march 
into  the  disputed  territory  was  an  unjustifiable  act 
of  hostility.  Now,  sir,  where  is  the  evidence  that 
Mexico  had  mustered  an  army  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  declared  object  of  invading  and  conquering 
Texas?  Did  the  President  say  anything  of  the 
kind  in  his  message  of  the  11th  of  May,  1846, 
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informina:  Con2;ress  ihut  he  liad  oidered  the  army 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande?  No,  sir;  he 
assifrned  no  such  reason  for  the  order.  He  said 
in  that  message,  that  our  force  remained  at  Corpus 
Christi  until  after  he  had  received  such  information 
fiom  Mexico  as  rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  iVIexican  Government  would  refuse  to 
receive  our  envoy.  Our  army,  then,  was  ordered 
to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  because 
the  President  ap[)reliended  that  Mexico  would 
reject  our  envoy.  Now,  Mr,  President,  to  show 
that  Mexico  had  mustered  no  army  on  the  Rio 
Grande  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Texas,  and 
that  the  President  knew  it  when  he  issued  the  order 
of  the  13th  January,  1846,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  country  to  General  Taylor's 
correspondence  with  the  War  Department  while 
he  remained  at  Corpus  Christi. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  War  Department,  dated 
Corpus  Christi,  August  20,  1845,  General  Taylor 
says  that — 

'•'  Caravans  of  traders  arrive  occnsion^liy  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  liutjjriiig  no  news  of  importance.  They  represent 
tliiit  lliere  are  no  regular  troops  on  that  river,  except  atMat- 
amoros,  and  do  not  seem  to  he  aware  of  any  preparations 
for  a  dejnonstration  on  this  side  of  the  river." 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1845,  in  another  de- 
spatch, he  says: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  confidential  agent,  de- 
spatch>;d  some  days  since  to  Matamoros,  iias  returned,  and 
reports  that  no  extraordinary  preparations  are  going  forward 
lliere ;  that  the  garrison  does  not  seem  to  haveijeen  increas- 
ed, and  that  our  consul  is  of  opinion  there  will  be  no  decla- 
ration of  war." 

Again,  in  another  despatch  of  September  14, 
1845,  Genei-al  Taylor  says: 

"  We  have  no  news  of  interest  from  the  frontier.  Arista, 
at  the  Ia>-t  accounts,  was  at  Meir,  hut  wiliiout  any  force; 
nor  is  there,  as  yet,  any  concentration  of  trooj)s  on  the  river." 

In  a  despatch  under  date  of  October  11, 1845,  he 
says  that — 

"  Recent  arrivals  from  tlie  Rio  Grande  hring  no  news,  or 
information  of  a  different  aspect  from  that  wliichl  reported 
171  my  last.  Tlie  views  expressed  in  previous  communica- 
tions relative  to  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  horder  people 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  river,  are  confirmed. 

And  in  another  despatch,  under  date  of  January 
7,  1846,  he  says: 

"  We  iiave  many  arrivals  from  Matamoros,  and  other 
points  on  the  river,  hut  they  bring  no  intelligence  of  interest. 
A  recent  scout  of  volunteers  from  San  Antonio  siruck  the 
river  near  Presidio,  Rio  Grande,  and  the  commandt;r  rejiorts 
everything  quiet  in  that  quarter." 

Who,  Mr.  President,  with  this  evidence  before 
him,  can  say  that  General  Taylor,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1846,  was  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande  to 
meet  and  repel  a  Mexican  army  there  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Texas.'  On  the  7th  of  January, 
only  six  days  before  the  order  was  issued,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  informed  the  President  that  everything 
was  quiet  in  that  quarter.  But,  sir,  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  attempt- 
ed to  justify  the  order  on  another  ground.  He 
says  it  was  issued  on  the  recommendation  and  at 
the  request  of  General  Taylor.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  no  justification  for  the  President.  The 
expediency  of  such  a  rneasure  was  a  question  for 
Congress  to  settle.  General  Taylor  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  army  was 
not  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Taylor.  All  be  said  ufion  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, under  date  of  October  4,  1845,  more  than 
three  months  before  he  received  orders  to  leave 
Corpus  Christi.     In  that  letter,  he  says: 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  instructions  of  June  15, 
issued  liy  Mr.  Bancroft,  tlien  acting  Secretary  of  War,  di- 
rected ine  to  select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the  heiilth  of  the  troops,  and 
will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  invasion,"  &c. 

After  assigning  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  concentiate  his  force  at  Corpus  Christi,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 

"  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions 
on  topics  which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation  • 
but  if  our  Guverninent,  in  setUing  the  question  of  boundary' 
makes  the  line  of  tiie  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  caiinat 
doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  hast- 
ened by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two  suita- 
ble points  on  or  qi:ite  near  that  river.  Our  strength  and 
state  of  preparation  should  be  displayed  in  a  manner  not  to 
he  mistaken." 

If  our  Governnunlhsii  determined,at  all  events 
to  make  the  Rio  Gi-ande  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  the  sooner  we  let  Mexico  know  it  the  bet- 
ter.   This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  General 


Taylor  said  upon  the  subject.  His  suggestion  was 
ba.sed  upon  the  ground  that  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  was  our  ultimatum. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  have  been,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  movement,  something  more  than  a  de- 
.sirc  to  settle  upon  just  and  honorable  terms  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas;  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  what  it  was.  Our  Government  was  aware 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  give  offence 
to  Mexico,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  measure.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1844, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  State,  directed  Mr. 
Green,  our  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  to  inform 
that  Government  that  a  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  had  been  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments,  and 
would  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  without  delay,  for  its 
approval.  In  making  this  fact  known,  Mr.  Green 
was  directed  to  give  the  Mexican  Government  the 
strongest  assurance  that,  in  adopting  the  measure, 
we  were  actuated  by  no  feelingof  disrespect  or  in- 
difference to  the  honor  or  dignity  of  Mexico;  and 
that  the  step  was  forced  upon  the  United  States 
in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas.  Mr.  Green  was  further  enjoin- 
ed to  assure  the  Mexican  Government  that  it  was 
our  desire  to  settle  all  questions  between  the  two 
countries  which  might  grow  out  of  the  treaty,  or 
any  other  cause,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  inclu- 
ding that  of  boundary.  On  the  23d  of  May,  Mr. 
Green  gave  the  Mexican  Government  notice  of  the 
treaty  and  strong  assurance  that  the  question  of 
i)oundary  would  be  settled  on  the  most  liberal 
terms. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1844,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
as  Secretary  of  State, directed  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
minister  in  Mexico,  to  renew  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment the  declaration  made  by  our  charge  d'af- 
faires, that  if  annexation  should  be  consummated, 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  adjust  all 
questions  grovving  out  of  it,  including  that  of  bound- 
ary, on  the  most  lUieral  terms. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  after  having  given  these 
strong  assurances  to  Mexico,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary,  we  passed  the  resolution  annex- 
ingTexas  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  approved 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1845. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1845,  about  three  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and  five  months 
before  Texas  accepted  our  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, the  President  ordered  General  Taylor  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  protect  what,  in  the 
event  of  annexation,  was  to  be  our  western  border. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  before  annexation  was  con- 
summated, the  Administration,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  assui'ances  given  to  Mexico,  that  the 
question  of  boundary  would  be  settled  upon  the 
most  liberal  terms,  had  detemined  that  the  Rio 
Grande  should  be  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
Was  this  acting  in  good  faith  towards  Mexico.' 
Was  it  calculated  to  allay  her  opposition,  and  rec- 
oncile her  to  annexation.'  No,  sir,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  increase  her  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
widen  the  breach  between  the  two  Governments. 

Mr.  SEVIER.  The  order  of  the  15th  of  June 
was,  that  General  Taylor  should  remain  on  the 
Sabine. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  and  will 
read  it. 

The  acting  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  orders  to 
General  Taylor,  under  date  of  June  15, 1845,  says: 

"The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  RioGrandedel  Norte, such  site  as  will  consist  with 
the  health  of  the  troops,  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  inva- 
sion, and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  will 
be  our  western  binder." 

Here,"sir,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  President,  by  his 
Secretary  of  War,  that,  in  the  event  of  annexation, 
the  Rio  Grande  will  be  our  western  border.  I  was, 
therefore,  correct  in  the  assertion  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  determined,  long  before  annexation 
was  consummated,  to  force  upon  Mexico  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Rio  Grande.  And,  Mr.  President,  if 
time  would  permit,  I  could  show,  by  the  con-e- 
spondence  of  the  War  Department  with  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  in  Mexico,  that  the  Execu- 
tive, after  he  had  yielded  to  Great  Britain  5°  40' 
of  territory  in  Oregon,  to  which  he  had  declared 
our  title  "clear  and  unquestionable,"  turned  his 
attention  to  Mexico,  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
wrest  from  her  by  the  sword,  New  Mexico  and 


Upper  California.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1846,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Jh  his  despatch  to  General  Kear- 
ny, says: 

"  (t  has  been  decided  by  the  President  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  in  the  pending  war  with  Mexico,  to  take  the 
earliest  possession  of  Upper  Ciilifornia.  An  ex|)edition  with 
that  view  is  hfreby  ordered,  and  you  are  designated  to  com- 
mand it." 

In  a  despatch  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  under  date 
of  September  11,  1846,  the  Secretary  says,  "  the 
military  occupation  in  California  is  the  main  object 
in  view."  In  another  despatch  to  Commodore 
Sloat,  commanding  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  under  date  of  July  12,  1846,  he  says: 

'•  The  object  of  the  United  States  is,  under  its  rights  as  a 
belligerent  nation,  to  possesses  itself  entirely  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia." 

Commodore  Sloat,  in  his  general  order  of  July 
7,  1846,  says: 

"  It  is  not  only  our  duty  to  take  California,  but  to  preserve 
it  afteiwards.as  a  part  of  the  United  .States,  at  all  hazartUi." 

In  regard  to  New  Mexico,  General  Kearny,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Department  of  War,  under  date  of 
August  24,  1846,  says: 

"  On  the-22d  I  issued  a  proclamation,  claiming  the  whole 
of  Now  Mexico,  with  its  then  houiidaiies,  as  a  territory  of 
the  United  .States  of  America,  and  takiii',' it  under  our  pro- 
tectisn."  "It  is  the  wislf  and  intention  of  the  United 
States"  (says  General  Kearnj',  in  his  proclamation)  "to 
provide  for  New  Mexico  a  free  government,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
lieople  of  New  Mexico  will  then  he  called  on  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to 
the  Territorial  Legi.slature." 

I  have  not  time,  Mr.  President,  to  pursue  this 
branch  of  the  subject  further.  The  extracts  I  have 
read  show,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  war  was 
waged  for  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  by- 
conquest,  and  not  to  compel  a  just  and  equitable 
settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  words  upon  the  claim  of 
Texas  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  shall  close 
my  remarks.  In  1824,  Mexico,  by  her  representa- 
tives in  convention  assembled,  formed  anti  adopted 
a  constitution  similar  to  ours,  and  became  a  re- 
public. Texas,  at  that  time,  did  not  contain  the 
required  population  to  become  a  State,  but  waa 
provisionally  united  with  the  neighboring  province 
of  Coahuila,  to  form  the  State  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  until  the  latter  should  possess  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  form  a  separate  State  for  herself. 
In  1833,  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  having  ascer- 
tained that  their  numbers  were  equal  to  most,  and 
exceeded  those  of  several  of  the  older  States,  held  a 
convention  and  formed  and  adopted  a  constitution 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mexican  Repulilic,  and 
applied  to  the  general  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  Their  application  was  rejected,  and 
their  agent  imprisoned.  In  1834,  the  constitutional 
Congress  of  Mexico  was  dissolved  by  a  military 
order  of  General  Santa  Anna,  the  constitution  over- 
thrown, and  the  State  governments  abolished 

In  September,  1835,  General  Cos  invaded  the 
province  of  Texas  by  land,  with  orders  to  disarm 
the  citizens,  and  require  an  unconditional  submis- 
sion to  the  Central  Military  Government,  under 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  country.  A  battle 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mex- 
icans. On  the  7th  of  November,  1835,  Texas  de- 
clared that — 

"  Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  federal  constitution  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  whicli  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  now  the  good  people  of  Texas, 
availing  themselves  of  their  natural  rights,  solemnly  de- 
clare— 

1st.  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  tlieir 
rights  and  liberties. 

2d.  That  Texas  is  no  longer  morally  hound  by  the  com- 
pact of  union. 

3d.  That  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  present  au- 
thorities of  the  present  nominal  Mexican  Republic  have  the 
right  to  govern  within  the  limits  of  Texas." 

This  was  considered  an  absolute  separation 
froin  Mexico;  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  1836,  dele- 
gates of  the  people  from  all  the  districts  declared 
Texas  a  "  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State.' 
Under  the  constitution  of  1824,  New  Mexico, 
Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Texas,  were  States  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  each  having  its  fixed  and 
well-defined  boundary,  the  Nueces  being  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  Texas.  But  Texas,  as  I  have 
before  said,  not  having  a  sufficient  population  for 
a  separate  State,  was  provisionally  united  with 
Coahuila,  and  called  thg  gt^te  of  Coahuila  and 
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Texas.  After  the  abolkioiT  of  the  State  govern- 
TYieiits,  Texas  acted  for  hersetf,  as  a  separate 
Power.  She  had  no  connection  with  Coahuila  or 
the  other  Mexican  States.  She  declared  tliat  the 
Utilhorities  of  Ike  nominnl  Mexican  Reimblic  kail  no 
right  to  govern  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  What, 
Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  were  the  limits  of 
Texas.'  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  Holiey,  in  her  History 
of  Texas,  published  in  1836,  saysr 

"  Texas  is  situated  between  27°  30'  and  30°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, and  98°  30'  and  99°  33'  west  longitude.  Its  boundaries 
are :  tlic  Red  river,  separating  it  from  Arkansas,  on  the 
liortii ;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  tlie  south;  the  Saliine  river 
and  Louisiana  on  tlie  east ;  and  the  river  Ntjeces,  separating 
it  from  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila,  on  the  west." 

Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Geography, 
published  in  1838,  gives  the  Nueces  as  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas.  Mr.  Morfit,an  agent  sent  by 
General  Jackson  to  Texas,  in  1836,  to  ascertain 
its  political,  military,  and  civil  condition,  saya,  in 
his"report,  that — 

"The  politics!  limits  of  Texas  proper,  previous  to  the 
last  revolution,  were  :  the  Nueces  river  O'n  tlie  west;  along 
the  Red  river  on  the  north ;  tlie  Sabine  on  the  east ;  and  llie 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  tlie  south."' 

Mr.  Morfii,  in  speaking  of  the  Texan  Govern- 
ment formed  by  convention,  further  says: 

"Tills  convention  tools  place  hy  writs  of  election  issued 
by  liie  provisional  government;  and  it  is  said  that  all  parts 
of  'i'exas  were  represented  in  it,  from  the  extreme  western 
settlement  at  San  Patricio,  on  the  Nueces,  to  the  Sabine  ami 
Red  rivers." 

The  "extreme  western  settlement  of  Texas  was 
at  San  Patricio,  on  the  Nueces."  Now,  sir,  by 
what  authority  did  Texas,  at  the  time  she  became 
one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  claim  the  Rio 
Grande  as  her  western  boundary?  Flad  she  con- 
quered the  Mexican  States  of  Coaliuila,  Tamauli- 
pas, and  New  Mexico,  and  sulijected  them  to  her 
jurisdiction  and  laws?  No,  sir,  she  had  done  no 
such  thing.  Her  extreme  western  settlement  was 
San  Patricio,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces. 

Mexico,  as  I  will  show  from  our  own  documents, 
was,  at  the  time  of  annexation,  in  tlie  quiet  and 
peaceful  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  claiming  it  as  a  part  of  her  republic.  Mr. 
DoneLson,  our  charge  d'affaires  in  Texas,  in  his 
letter  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
under  date  of  June  23,  1845,  says: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  Mexico 
in  the  present  crisis,  to  throw  upon  the  United  States  the 
responsibility  of  a  war  for  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  territory,  you  are  aware,  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  both  parties.  Texas  has  held  in  peace 
Corpus  Christi.  Mexico  has  held  Santiago.  Both  parties 
have  had  occasional  possession  of  Laredo,  and  other  higher 
points." 

All  that  Texas  held  in  peace  west  of  the  Nueces 
was  Corpus  Christi. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1845,  Mr.  Donelson,  in  a 
despatch  to  General  Taylor,  says: 

"  Corpus  Christi  is  said  to  he  as  healthy  as  Pensacola — 
a  convenient  place  for  supplies,  and  is  the  most  western 
point  now  occupied  by  Texas." 

Again,  in  the  same  despatch,  he  says: 
"Texasholds  Corpus  Christi,  Mexico  holds  Santiago,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

Again,  sir,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1S45,  Mr.  Donel- 
son, in  another  letter  to  Pvlr.  Buchanan,  says: 

"  V'ou  are  already  advised  of  my  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  in  vvhichileave  the  (juestion  of  marching 
to  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  decided  by  developments  yet  to  be 
made.  If  Mexico  passes  that  stream,  menacing  Texas,  or 
otherwise  threatening  to  disturb  the  territory  of  Texas,  as  it 
stood  when  our  joint  resohition  passed,  our  risjlit  to  repel 
lier  commences,  and  we  may  force  her  to  relirevvest  of  the 
Rio  Grande." 

Crossing  the  river  without  menacing  Texas,  or 
threatening  to  invade  her  toi-ritory,  v/ould  be  no 
cause  of  complaint.  Pray,  sir,  if  Texas  extended 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  v/ould  not 
passing  that  river  bean  invasion  of  her  territory? 
Most  certainly  it  would.  But  no  force  was  to  be 
used  unless  she  attempted  to  go  further,  threaten- 
ing to  disturb  the  territory  of  Texas. 

But  to  proceed.  Mr.  Donelson,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1845,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  says: 

"The  proclamation  of  a  peace  between  the  two  nations 
founded  on  propositions  equally  acceptable  to  tlicin,  Icavin" 
the  question  of  boundary  not  only  an  open  one,  but  Mexico 
in  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  seemi  d  to 
me  inconsistent  with  the  expectation  that  in  defence  of  the 
claim  of  Texas  our  troops  should  march  immediately  to 
lliat  river." 

Here,  sir,  is  the  express  declaration  of  our  charge 
d'affaires  in  Texas,  that  Mexico  was  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 


that  Texas  had  never  been  able  to  hold  the  coun- 
try by  the  force  of  her  arms.  Mr.  Donelson  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  the  question  as  follows: 

"The  grounds  on  which  the  claim  (to  ths  Rio  Graivle) 
would  appear  to  me  defensible,  after  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union,  if  there  be  no  declaration  of  war  or  invasion 
by  Mexico,  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows  : 

"  1st.  The  revolutionary  right  of  the  people  of  Texas  to 
resist  oppression  and  enforce  sucli  a  political  organization 
as  ihey  deem  necessary  to  tlie  csvioymcnt  of  their  happiness. 
The  destruction  of  the  constitution  <if  1824,  and  Ihe  despot- 
ism which  followed  it,  furnished  the  most  ample  grounds 
for  resistance. 

"2d.  The  acknowledgment  of  Santa  Anna,  by  whose  con- 
cessions, in  1836,  his  army  was  allowed  to  return  to  iWeaico, 
and  carry  with  them  valuable  arms  and  niuiiitioiis,  and  by 
which  Texas  was  prevented  from  following  up  the  advan- 
tnges  of  victorvj  among  wliich  WRs  the  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing herself  on  t!ie  Rio  Grande. 

"3(1.  The  certainty  of  Texas,  if  not  now,  at  least  in  a  short 
perioil,  to  esfiblish  by  force  herclaim  to  this  boundary.  Tliis 
capac  ity  is  fairly  inferable  from  the  offer  of  Mexico  to  recog- 
riize  her  independence,  and  was  admitted  by  the  British  and 
French  Governments  when  they  became  the  mediuiJi  of  the 
offer.  But,  independently  of  such  circumstances,  this  capa- 
city is  self-evident  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
relative  power  and  pifition  of  iMexioo  and  Texas,  if  Texas, 
then,  by  herself,  without  any  connection  with  the  United 
States,  had  reached  the  point  where  she  could  compel  the 
recojnifion  of  llie  cbiim  tothe  Rio  Grande,  her  right  todo  so 
ought  not  to  be  lessened  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union. 

"  4th.  Tlie  United  States,  after  annexation,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  grounds,  will  have  theohleronc  founded  on  the 
Louisiana  claim.  Tiiat  this  claim  went  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande,  js  now  much  more  apparent  than  it  was  in  1819,  when 
the  Sabine  was  fixed  as  the  western  limit  of  the  cession  to 
us,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  i.s  alleged,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Texas  at  that  time  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  secured  to  them  in 
the  treaty  with  France." 

Does  this  reasoning  of  our  charge  d'affaires  look' 
as  though  he  believed  Texas  had  carried  her  revo- 
lution to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  sub- 
jected that  country  to  her  jurisdiction  and  laws? 
No,  sir — far  from  it.  If  there  should  be  no  dec- 
laration of  war  or  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  to 
furnish  us  an  excuse  for  seizing  the  country,  we 
must  rest  our  claim  to  it  on  the  ground  that  Texas 
could  and  would  have  established,  by  force,  her 
claims  to  that  boundary,  if  she  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  agreement  she  made  with  Santa 
Anna,  on  the  12ih  of  May,  1836,  by  which  his 
army  was  allowed  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  carry 
with  them  valuable  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

But  this  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.  In  1839,  near- 
ly three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the 
Texan  Congress,  defining  her  boundary  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande,  Canales,  a  Mexican  chief,  attempted, 
with  the  consent  and  aid  of  Texas,  to  establish  the 
republic  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  be  composed  of  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Durango.  Its 
independence  was  declared,  and  Canales  elected 
President.  He  collected  an  army  and  encamped 
at  Laredo,  a  small  town  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  remained  five 
or  six  months.  In  April,  1840,  General  Arista,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  Mexican  force,  attacked  and 
defeated  Canales,  and  he  retreated  into  Texas.  In 
this  struggle  the  navy  and  army  of  Texas  coopera- 
ted with  Canales.  Before  Canales  undertook  the 
expedition,  he  entered  into  a  secret  agreement  with 
Texas,  three  articles  of  which  have  been  published 
in  the  nev/spapers  of  the  day,  and  are  as  follows: 

"  1st.  The  President  of  the  republic  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(Genera!  Canales)  pledges  himself  to  declare  the  independ- 
ence of  the  republic  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  declare  and 
establish  the  State  and  Federal  ConstitutioM  of  18-2<1,  so  soon 
as  he  shall  have  established  his  headquarters  within  the 
limits  of  the  leriitory  claimed  by  the  said  ie|)ulilic. 

"9d.  That  the  republic  of  the  Rio  Gratidesliail,  immediate- 
ly after  the  said  declaration  of  independence,  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas. 

"?,d.  TherepuWic  of  Texas  pledges  herself  to  aid  the  Fed- 
eralists of  the  KioGrandc  in  their  struggle  for  independence, 
directly  after  her  independence  is  recognized  by  the  republic 
of  the  Rio  Grande." 

Mr.  RUSK  said  he  had  lived  in  Texas  for  fit'teen 
years,  and  had  never  heard  of  such  agreement,  and 
he  asked  when  and  where  the  paper  was  signed, 
its  date,  and  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  I  cannot  give  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  nor  the  names  of  the  persons  who  signed 
it.  I  have  only  the  first  three  articles  as  I  found 
them  in  the  nev/spapers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  RUSK  said  that  no  agreement  was  ever 
made  with  Canales,  or  anybody,  of  the  kind  allu- 
ded to.  Canales  w.-^s  considered  there  a  public 
highway  robber.  He  had  often  attempted  to  raise 
insurrection  in  Texas,  as  did  other  Mexican  offi- 
cers, but  he  always  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 


Mr.  UPHAM.  The  agreemenS  makes  up  a  p?ir(l 
of  the  history  of  Texas,  and  i  have  never  before 
heard  its  truth  called  in  question.  It  has  been  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  and  it  was  read  in  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  in  debate  last  winter  in 
presence,  I  presume,' of  the  members  from  Texas, 
and  not,  to  my  knowledge,  denied. 

Mr.  RUSK  said,  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Texas,  it  had  never  reached  Texas. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  If  the  agreement  be  a  forgery 
it  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  claim  of  Texas  to  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Nueces;  but  if  it  be  a  genuine 
instrument,  it  goes  very  for  to  show  that  she  had 
abandoned  all  claim  west  of  that  river. 

But  to  pass  on.  General  Taylor's  account  of 
his  march  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande 
shows  that  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mexico.  At  the  Arroyo  Colorado  he  was  mcv 
by  a  party  of  irregular  cavalry,  (rancheros,)  who 
informed  him  that  cros.=ting  the  river  would  be 
considered  an  act  of  hostility,  and  that  they  had 
express  orders  to  fire  upon  him  if  lie  attempted  it. 
He,  however,  crossed  the  river  without  molesta- 
tion, and  proceeded  on  his  way.  When  withir\ 
ten  miles  of  Point  Isabel,  he  discovered  a  party  on  ' 
his  right  flank  bearing  a  white  flag.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  deputation  from  the  northern  district  of 
Tamaulipas,  with  a  formal  protest  against  his  oc- 
cupation of  the  country.  When  he  approached 
Point  Isabel,  the  inhabitants  set  fire  to  their  bttild- 
ings  and  fled  to  Matamoros  for  protection.  When 
he  reached  the  Rio  Grande,  he  was  summoned  to 
withdraw  his  force  and  fall  back  beyond  the 
Nueces — that  is,  into  Texas.  It  was  Mexican, 
and  not  Texan  territory,  that  he  was  desired  to 
abandon. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  an  officer  in  General  Tay- 
lor's army,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  dated  camp  opposite  Matamoros,  April 
19",  1846,  says: 

"  Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Ris;fit  in 
the  enemy's  (omitry,  actually  occuj7i/r»i?  Ihcir  cotton  and  co-ya 
fields,  the  people  of  the  soil  icai'fiig  ihcir  homes,"  &c. 

Another  officer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Albany  Atlas, 
dated  at  the  camp  before  Matamoros,  says: 

"  West  of  the  Nueces  the  people  are  all  Spaniards.  Tlie' 
country  is  uninhabited,  excepting  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  that  contains  a  pretty  dense  population,  and  in 
no  part  of  the  country  are  tlie  people  more  loyal  to  the  Mexican 
Government." 

The  testimony  of  these  officers,  sir,  needs  no 
comment.  It  shows,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  , 
country  v/as  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession 
of  Mexico  when  General  Taylor  invaded  it.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  go  further,  and  show  that  the 
United  States  have  regarded  and  treated  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  Mexican  territory.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1845,  two  days  after  the  approval 
of  the  resolution  of  annexation  by  the  President, 
Congress  passed  an  act,  declaring — 

"  That  any  inrported  merchandise  which  has  been  enter- 
ed, and  the  duties  paid,  or  secured  according  to  law,  for 
drawbacks,  may  be  exported  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or 
Santa  V€,  \n  New  Mexico,"  &.c. 

Here,  sir,  is  a  positive  law  of  Congress,  from 
which  there  is  no  escaping,  touching  Santa  Fe,  in 
New  Mexico,  regulating  commerce  with  her  as 
with  other  foreign  nations,  and  granting  the  prin- 
ciple of  drav/back.  Santa  Fe,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But 
this,  sir,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
United  States  have  treated  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande'as  Mexican  territory.  Our  military  chiefs, 
under  instructions  from  the  President  of  the-'Uniteil 
States,  have  established  a  territorial  government 
over  the  Santa  Fe  country,  thereby  recognizing 
it  as  Mexican  territory.  No  Senator,  I  presume, 
v/ill  contend  that  a  territorial  government  can  be 
established  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  this  Union.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  are  these  facts  met  and  answered  by 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber?  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
made  an  able  speech  the  other  day  to  prove  the 
right  of  Texas  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
but,  in  my  judgment,  he  fiiiled  to  establish  the 
fact.  He  contended  that  Texas  never  rebelled 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  Mexico;  but 
that  a  few  military  leaders,  with  Santa  Anna  at 
their  head,  conspired  and  rebelled  against  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
abolffehed  the  Federnl  Constitution  and  State  goy- 
ernmenta,  and  established  a  military  despotism  in 
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their  stead;  that  Santa  Anna  reduced  to  submis- 
sion all  that  portion  of  the  Republic ^of  Mexico 
'which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  ot'  the  Rio  Grande; 
that  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
look  up  arras  and  confined  the  power  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  to  the  right  bank  of  that 
river. 

Now,  sir,  STippose  all  this  to  be  true:  How  does 
it  prove  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  State  ofTamau- 
lipas.  or  any  other  Mexican  State  on  this  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande?  If  the  revolution  was  confined 
to  the  right  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Mexican 
Stales  on  this  side  of  the  river  retained  their  sepa- 
rate existence  and  original  boundaries.  But,  Mr. 
President,  Santa  Anna,  it  is  said,  v/hilen  prisoner 
of  war  in  Texas,  made  a  treaty  witli  that  Govern- 
Tnent  establishing  tiie  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  as  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
Texas. 

Santa  Anna  made  no  treaty  with  Texas  while  a 
prisoner  of  war,  or  at  any  other  time.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  1836,  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Texas,  he  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with 
Texa-s,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  his  Government  to  procure  a  treaty 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas  and 
establishing  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  southwestern 
boundary.  Hi.s  Government,  however,  i-epudiated 
the  agreement  and  refused  to  make  any  terms 
whatever  with  Texas.  In  December,  after  this, 
agreement,  the  Texan  Congress  passed  an  act 
■declaring  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  to  be  her  western  boundary,  and  that,  it  is 
claimed,  gave  her  a  right  to  the  country.  This 
act  «f  Congress,  sir,  gave  Texas  no  right  whatever 
to  one  foot  of  territory  beyond  her  ancient  limits, 
that  she  tiad  not  conquered  from  Mexico  and  sub- 
jected to  her  jurisdiction  and  laws. 

This  question  was  largely  discussed  in  this 
Chamber  when  the  treaty  of  anaexation  was  before 
us  in  1844.  Judge  Woodbury,  then  a  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
speech  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
said: 

"  Texas,  by  a  merp  law,  could  acquire  no  title  but  what 
she  conquered  from  Mexico,  and  actually  governed.  Hence, 
lho«eli  treriaiv  includes  more  than  the  ancient  Texas,  she 
could  hold  and  convoy  only  that,  or  at  tlje  uttermost,  only 
tvhat  she  exercised  clear  jurisdiction  over.'" 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
Benton,]  in  the  course  of  his  able  speech  against 
the  treaty,  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  incorporation  of  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Kio  del  Norte  (Rio  Grande)  into  the  Aiiierican  Union,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  comprehending,  as  the  said 
incorporation  would  do,  a  part  of  the  Mexican  doparlments 
of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Taniaulipns. 
would  be  .in  act  of  direct  asprression  on  Mexico;  for  all  the 
couf^equences  of  which,  the  United  States  would  be  respon- 
sible," 

The  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  but  since  deceased,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Watertown,  New  York,  just  after  he  had  voted 
figainst  the  treaty,  said: 

"  I  felt  if  njy  duty  to  vote  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  I  believed  that  the 
treaty,  from  the  boundaries  that  must  be  implied  from  it, 
embraced  a  country  to  which  Texas  had  no  claim,  over 
which  she  ha<l  never  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  which  she 
had  no  right  to  cede." 

The  claim  of  Texas  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  derived  no  strength  whatever  from  her  act 
of  Congress..  If  she  had  no  title  before,  she  Jiad 
none  afterwards. 

"  I  wash  my  hands,"  said  Colonel  Benton,  "of  all  the 
attempts  to  dismember  the  Mexican  Republic,  by  severing 
her  dominions  in  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and 
Tainaulipas.  The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boiind- 
tary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage  on 
Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  her 
territory  without  a  word  of  explanation  with  her,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party." 

AfterfuU  discussion,  the  treaty,  as  I  have  before 
said,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  35  nays  to  16  yeas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate,  and  I  will 
bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The  career  of  con- 
quest upon  which  we  have  entered  is  full  of  danger 
and  peril  to  the  country.  It  may  bring  under  our 
dominion  foreign  states  and  provinces;  but  it  will 
bring  with  them  an  ignorant,  degraded  popula- 
tion, wholly  unprepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
free  and  liberal  institutions.     With  the  extension 


of  our  territorial  limits,  will  come  an  increase  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  the  building  up  of  a  great 
military  power,  never  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  An  increase  of  Executive 
patronage  will  follow,  and  an  ambitious  President, 
selected  from  the  successful  commanders  of  the 
army,  may  trample  the  Constitution  under  foot, 
and  subject  the  people  to  the  despotism  of  military 
rule.  If  they  appeal  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
for  protection,  they  will  be  answered  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ctesar  to  Metelius — "  tliatarms  and  laws 
never  flourish  at  the  same  tiine,"  Mr.  President, 
I  call  on  the  student  of  liistory,  (and  we  have  many 
in  this  Chamber,)  to  point  me  to  a  nation,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  that  has  by  its  wars  of  conquest 
acquired  any  enduring  glory,  or  conferred  any  last- 
ing benefits  upon  its  people. 

Did  Greece  gain  paiy  enduring  fame  by  the  wars 
of  conquest  in  which  she  engaged.^  No,  sir,  Gre- 
cian liberties  perished  at  Chaironea,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Rome  carried  her  victorious 
arms  into  neighboring  provinces,  and  subjected 
them  to  her  dominion;  but  she  could  not  save  her 
republic.  Roman  liberties  were  cloven  down  by 
Roman  armies  on  the  battle-field  of  Philippi,  more 
than  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

What  has  France  gained  by  the  ware  of  inva- 
sion and  conquest  in  which  she  has  been  engaged? 
She  dethroned  kings  and  established  her  power  in 
the  countries  around  lier.  She  drenched  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  blood,  in  her  wars  on  conquest. 
And  what  is  her  condition  now  .'  She  is  confined 
to  her  ancient  limits,  and  quietly  reposing  under 
the  reign  of  her  Bourbon  sovereign.  What  has 
Ru,ssia  gainetl  by  her  conquest  of  the  Caucasian 
country?  Nothing,  sir;  she  received  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  in  1796,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  she  has  been  compelled  to  keep  in  the  field 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  defend  and 
protect  it.  Mr.  President,  aggressive  war  is  no 
part  of  our  mission — we  can  gain  no  enduring  glory 
by  the  conquest  of  foreign  states  and  provinces. 
The  vi('tories  that  redound  most  to  our  honor  are 
achieved  in  the  workshops  and  counting-houses  of 
the  country.  We  have  abroad  domain  with  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  by  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  energy,  we  can  command  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life,  and  secure  for  ovtr  coun- 
try the  admii'ation  of  the  world. 


THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  BALDWIN,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
DOWNS,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  Senate,  Marcli  31,  1848,  on 
the  Joint  Resolution  tendering  the  congratulations  of  the 
United  States  to  tlie  French  people. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  When  these  resolutions  came 
before  the  Senate  yesterday,  I  moved  to  refer  them 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Subse- 
quently, after  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhoun,]  I  acquiesced  in  the  motion  made  by 
that  Senator  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  Senate, 
however,  did  not  adopt  the  motion,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  by  the  honorable  Senator  who  moved  the 
resolutions,  that  a  day  be  specially  assigned  for 
their  considei-ation  by  the  Senate.  I  am  opposed, 
sir,  to  the  assignment  at  this  time  of  any  day  for 
that  purpose,  because  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  a 
reference  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  originally  moved,  is  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them. 

The  first  resolution  declares,  "  thert  in  the  name 
'and  behalf  of  the  American  people,  the  congratu- 
'  lations  of  Congress  are  tendered  to  the  people  of 
'  France,  upon  their  success  in  their  eftbrts  to  con- 
•  solidate  liberty,  by  imbodying  its  principles  in  a 
'republican  form  of  government."  The  second 
requests  the  President  to  transmit  the  preceding 
resolution  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  with 
instructions  to  present  it  to  the  French  Government. 
Personally,  sir,  as  one  of  the  American  people,  I 
yield  to  no  Senator  in  the  expi-ession  of  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  movement  which  is  now  going 
on  for  the  amelioration  of  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  of  France,  and  of  the  other 
European  states.  But  as  a  member  of  this  Senate, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  act  on  these  resolutions,  or  to 
assign  a  day  for  that  purpose,  until  I  am  better 
aatisfied  of  our  right  to  act  in  the  manner  proposed. 


I  want  first  to  be  assured,  that  we  are  entitled,  aa 
Senators — as  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  speak  at  ail  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  in  a  matter  relating  to  tho 
intercourse  of  this  Government  witli  a  forefgn  na- 
tion. 1  had  supposed,  sir,  that  everything  relating 
to  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  pertained,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Executive.  I  had  suppo.scd  that  in  the  distribution 
of  pov/ersaiid  duties  amonglheseveral  departments 
j:  of  our  Government,  the  people  had  confided  to  the 
] ;  Pi-esideiit,  alone,  the  trust  of  speaking  in  their  name 
and  behnif  to  foreign  nations;  and  to  Congress,  tlie 
trust  of  legislating  for  their  benefit. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  questions  may  arise  in  rela- 
tion to  o«i-  foreign  intercourse,  onvvhich  it  may  be 
proper  and  expedient  that  the  sentirnents  of  Con- 
gress should  be  declared.  But  these  are  casea 
where  legislation  is  required,  to  enable  the  E.^ecu- 
tive  to  carry  out  his  views  io  reg-ard  to  the  foreign 
inteiv.O'tirse  of  the  nation. 

If  the  President,  deeming  it  his  duty  to  recognize 
the  indeptndence  of  a  foreign  government,  or  to 
send  a  minister  to  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  have  before  had  no  diplomatic  intercoui'st , 
calls  on  Congress  to  make  provision  for  the  exi- 
eency,  then,  sir,  the  matter  comes  up  legitimately  for 
discussion  before  Congress  acting  in  its  legislative 
capacity,  in  deciding  upon  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing or  withholding  the  appropriation  required. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  to  correct  an  en-or  into 
which  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  seems 
to  imply  that  he  has  fallen.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  resolution  to  make  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
French  Government.  The  French  Government  asks 
no  government  in  the  world  for  such  recognition. 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  that  Government  to  make 
anv  such  recognition. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  So  I  understand  it.  Con- 
gress is  not  called  on  to  legislate  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  recognition  of  theFrench  Repub- 
lic. We  are  not  asked  to  aid  the  Executive  by  an 
appropriation,  to  carry  into  effect  any  suggestion 
or  purpose  of  his,  in  relation  to  our  forei2:n  inter- 
course. We  are  called  upon  by  this  resolution  to 
undertake,  ourselves,  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
intercourse  of  tliisGovernment;  to  declare  that  we, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  American  people,  are 
authorized  to  speak  in  their  name — announce  their 
sentiments — and  request thePresident  todirectthem 
to  be  communicated,  as  such,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, by  the  American  minister  at  Paris. 

Now,  sir,  I  say  the  American  people  are  able  to 
speak  for  themselves.  They  are  able  to  manifest 
their  own  sympathies.  They  are  doing  it,  sir, 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other;  and  that  is 
the  proper  way  for  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  manifested  on  this  occasion,  unless 
it  be  done  through  that  organ  of  the  Governiv.ent, 
whom  they  have  specially  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  their  foreign  intercourse.  When 
and  how  have  they  ever  delegated  to  us  the  power 
to  speak  in  their  name,  in  relation  to  the  concerns 
of  a  foreign  people? 

Sir,  if  we  can  tender  congratulations  in  the  name 
of  the  American  people  to  the  republicans  of  France, 
on  the  achievement  of  their  liberties,  can  we  not 
also  tender  the  expression  of  their  regrets  to  the 
downtrodden  subjects  of  other  empires,  who  yet 
groan  beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  despot?  There  are 
many  governments  with  whom  we  hold  diplomatic 
intercourse,  whose  institutions  are  as  little  accord- 
ant with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  American 
people  as  those  which  have  just  been  so  signally 
overthrown;but  have  they  everauthorizedCongt;ess 
to  express  their  disapprobation  for  those  institu- 
tions? To  what  inconsistencies  in  the  action  ot 
the  Government  would  not  such  a  course  inevita- 
bly lead  ?  To  what  derangement  of  the  system 
established  by  the  Executive  of  conductmg  its  for- 
eign intercourse  ?  By  what  imperfect  lights  would 
Congress  neees.sarily  be  guided  in  its  action,  m 
comparison  with  the  sources  of  intelligence,  vvhich 
constant  and  confidential  correspondence  with  our 
ministersabroad,placesatall  times  at  the  command 

of  the  President?  ,       ,    •       , 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  obviously  prop- 
er that  the  Executive  should  lake  the  initiative 
in  all  such  proceedings;  and  unless  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  that 
Congress  should  confine  itself  to  the  legislative 
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By  the 


duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
second  resolution,  the  President  is — 

-i( —requested  to  transmit  tliis  resolution  to  the  American 
minister  at  Paris,  witli  instructions  to  present  it  to  tlie  Freiicli 
Government." 

Is  not  this,  I  ask,  the  first  tinne  in  the  history  of 
thisGovernment,  that  Congress  has  undertaken  to 
give  instructions  to  the  President  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  intercourse  ?  If  there  be  any  other  instance 
on  record,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  know  of  no 
precedent  for  such  a  resolution;  but  I  do  know 
that  this  matter — of  the  interforence  of  Congress 
■with  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  Executive,  has 
been  discussed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the 
sentiments  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  expressed 
against  it. 

In  1822,  President  Monroe,  by  a  special  message, 
communicated  his  own  sentiments  to  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics,  in  order,  as  he  suggest- 
ed, that  "  should  Congress  entertain  similar  sen- 
'timents,  there  may  be  such  cooperation  between 
'the  tvi^o  departments  of  the  Government  as  their 

•  respective  rights  and  duties  may  require. "  What 
were  their  respective  rights  and  duties,  to  which 
the  President  referred .-'  The  right  of  the  Executive 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  foreign  governments, 
and  the  right  of  Congress  to  make,  or  withhold  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  enable  the  Executive 
to  hold  in  tercourse  with  those  governments.  When , 
therefore,  Mr.  Monroe  invited  the  cooperation  of 
Congress,  it  became  at  once  a  matter  of  legislation, 
and,  of  course,  a  proper  subject  for  the  action  of 
Congress. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  reported  a  resolution  "  that 

*  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  in  the  opin- 
'ion  expressed  by  the  President,  that  the  Ameri- 
'  can  provinces  of  Spain  which  have  declared  their 
•independence,  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States  as  independent  States;  and  that  the 
'  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed  to 
'  report  a  bill  appropriating  a  sum  not  exceeding 
'  |100,000  to  enable  the  President  to  give  due  effect 
'to  such  recognition."  So,  too,  in  1823,  when 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message,  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Congress  the  condition  of  Greece, 
then  just  emerging,  after  a  similar  struggle,  from 
the  cruel  despotism  to  which  she  had  been  foE..<;en- 
turies  subjected,  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts introduced  a  resolution  *' that  provision 
'  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  defraying  the  ex- 
'  pense  incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or 
'commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever  the  President 
'shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appoint- 
'ment."  It  was  treated,  sir,  as  a  matter  entirely 
belonging  to  the  Executive,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
intercourse  between  this  Government  and  that  of 
the  people  whose  independence  it  was  proposed  to 
recognize. 

This  of  course,  enabled  Congress  to  enter  fully 
into  the  discussion  of  its  propriety,  and,  legiti- 
mately, to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people,  so  far  forth  as  it  became  necessary  to  im- 
body  them  in  the  resolution  called  for  by  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Executive.  Sir,  when  the  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  making  the 
appropriation  of  jJIOO.OUO,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  missions  to  the  South  American  republics,  was 
pending  before  the  Senate,  a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  proposed  an  amendment. — 

"Tiiat  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for 
that  purpose,  until  the  Presiile]itsliuuldl)e  fully  satisfied  that 
sueh  muttons  would  not  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  United  States." 

But  though  every  Senator  knew  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  desirous  of  recognizing  the  independence 
of  those  States,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  9,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  trenching 
on  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Executive.  The  whole 
matter  was  regarded  by  the  Senate  as  purely  an 
Executive  affair,  and  that  Congress  had  no  ri»ht 
to  do  anything  more  than  their  duty  as  legislators 
required.  Well,  sir,  what  legislation  is  needed 
now  .'  Is  there  any  }  Have  we  not  an  able  minis- 
ter in  France,  through  whom  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  communicate  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  people,  in  such  terms,  and  at  such 
time,  as  on  his  responsibility  he  shall  deem  fit  ? 
Has  not  our  minister,  already,  in  his  official  capa- 
city, anticipating  the  approbation  of  his  Govern- 
ment, been  among  the  first  to  tender  his  felicitations 


to  the  Provisional  Government  of  France.'  Have  not 
our  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  availed  themselves  of  the 
occasion  to  tender  with  enthusiasm  their  own  con- 
gratulations .'  Are  not  the  American  people  at 
home,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  manifesting 
their  sympathy  in  a  similar  manner .-'  Why,  then, 
should  Congress,  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  be 
called  on,  at  this  time,  to  undertake  the  office  of 
expounding  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people, 
when  the  American  people  have  not  sent  us  here 
for  any  such  purpose  ?  Sir,  except  so  far  as  they 
have  confided  that  duly  to  the  Executive,  they 
have  reserved  to  themselves,  individually  and  col- 
lectivly,  the  privilege  of  speaking  their  own  senti- 
ments, according  to  their  own  volition,  at  their  own 
time,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  approve  itself 
to  their  own  judgment. 

Sir,  I  am  for  maintaining  the  responsibility  of 
the  separate  departments  of  the  Government.  I 
would  neither  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, nor  suffer  the  Executive  to  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  Congress.  If  each  department  of  the 
Government  confines  itself  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  functions  committed  to  it  by  the  American 
people,  we  shall  go  on  harmoniously  and  regular- 
ly, and  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  authorita- 
tively declared  whenever,  and  in  whatever  form, 
the  occasion  may  require  it  to  be  uttered.  But,  if 
Congress  is  to  be  made  the  arena  for  the  discussion, 
with  a  view  to  their  promulgation,  of  any  senti- 
ments, no  matter  what,  which  any  member  may 
think  proper  to  propose,  in  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  a  foreign  government  or  people,  can  we  fail  to 
perceive  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which  it 
will  inevitably  lead?  When  the  bill  making  pro- 
vision for  the  Panama  mission  was  pending,  this 
question,  sir,  attracted  the  attention  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Delaware,  limiting  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  Panama.  Tiie  amendment  was 
at  first  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  but 
was  afterwards  rejected,  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  assumption  by  Congress  of  a 
power  which  the  people  had  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
from  Massachusetts  declared,  after  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  that  he  should  vote  against  the  bill, 
"  because  it  introduced  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
innovations  that  had  ever  been  attempted."  What 
was  that  innovation?  Simply,  sir,  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  instruct  the  Executive  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  for- 
eign intercourse  of  the  Government. 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  resolutions  on  your  table 
as  liable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  same  objec- 
tions, I  am  neither  prepared  at  this  time  to  give 
them  my  support,  nor  even  to  assign  a  day  for  their 
consideration.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  our  prov- 
ince to  speak  for  the  American  people  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  they  are  competent  to  speak  much 
more  effectively  themselves  than  we  can  speak 
for  them;  and  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  the 
warm  language  of  their  own  hearts,  imbodied  in 
their  own  resolutions,  will  be  much  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  France  than  any  cold  decla- 
rations in  their  name  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whom  they  never  authorized  to  speak  in 
their  behalf. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
proper  for  Congress  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  on  this  subject,  I  entirely  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  time  has  not  arrived  in  which  we  can, 
with  propriety,  adopt  the  sentiment  imbodied  in 
these  resolutions.  The  resolutions  declare,  if  I 
understand  their  true  meaning,  that  the  people  of 
France  have  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  consoli- 
date liberty,  by  imbodying  its  principles  in  a  re- 
publican constitution.  Sir,  they  are  only  making, 
now,  the  first  effort  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  Government  of  France  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  elected  by  the  people.  It  is 
either  self-constituted  or  it  derives  its  power  from 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
with  whom  the  revolution  commenced.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  is  taking  its  first.measures,  for 
obtaining  a  full  representation  of  the  French  pec- 


ple  in  a  convention,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  constitutional 
liberty.  Have  they  accomplished  it?  Is  libert/ 
consolidated,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution?  I 
do  not  like  the  word,  sir.  It  is  rather  too  much  in 
the  style  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  suit  my  taste.  I 
remember,  in  the  famous  declaration  of  their  policy, 
sent  out  to  the  world  by  the  allied  monarchs,  they 
spoke  of  it  as  the  only  means  of  "consolidating 
human  institutions  and  remedying  their  imperfec- 
tions." I  should  prefer  some  other  word,  of  less 
equivocal  import.  1  had  much  rather  see  liberty 
diffused  through  Prance,  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  realm,  than  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  Pa- 
risian regency.  It  sounds  too  much  like  the  con- 
solidation of  power  that  centralizes  here.  And  I 
think,  sir,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  taking  measures 
to  prevent  that  consolidation  of  power  which  is  so 
rapidly  going  on  within  the  precincts  of  this  Cap- 
itol, by  means  of  the  enormous  increase  of  Execu- 
tive patronage,  than  in  undertaking  to  conduct, 
unasked,  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  American 
people. 

But,  sir,  if  we  are  to  speak  at  all  in  their  name, 
I  should  prefer  that  the  resolutions  be  committed 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  they 
may  consider  whether  the  language  used  is  such 
as  the  people  would  approve.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  motion  for  the  special  assignment  of  a  day 
for  their  consideration  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  that 
there  should  be  any  debate  at  all  in  this  body  upon 
a  question  on  which  the  people  everywhere  are  so 
unanimous;  and  I  must  confess  that  my  astonish- 
ment has  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
assumption  of  the  leading  position  presented  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  resuined 
his  seat.  If  this  were  a  question  out  of  which 
any  political  capital  could  possibly  be  made — if  it  . 
could  be  regarded  at  all  in  that  light,  I  should  con- 
gratulate myself  and  the  party  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  received  such  substantial  aid  from  an 
ally  so  unexpected.  A  large  portion  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  assembling  of  the 
present  Congress  has  been  occupied  in  denuncia- 
tions of  the  unauthorized  exercise  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  alleged  that  he  has  transcended 
the  limits  of  constitutional  authority;  but  the  dis- 
covery appears  to  have  been  just  now  made  that 
the  Executive  is  the  sole  depositary  of  any  power 
at  all  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations.  I  am  re- 
joiced at  this  remarkable  change  of  sentiment  in 
quarters  to  which  we  had  not  certainly  any  reason 
to  look  for  support;  and  I  may  surely  be  permitted 
to  express  the  hope,  that  whenever  a  question  arises 
hereafter,  either  bearing  on  the  Mexican  war,  or 
any  other  question  of  public  policy,  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President,  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  has  some 
duties  to  perform,  and  some  degree  of  authority 
to  exercise. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  am  really  unable  to  perceive 
the  grounds  of  distinction  which  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  assumed  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  on  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us.  I  cannot  see  any  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  The  gentleman  indeed  asserts  that  the 
people  did  not  send  us  here  to  tender  our  congrat- 
ulations to  the  French;  and  that  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of 
our  constituents  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  did  not  object  on  the  ground 
that  we  did  not  know  the  sentiments  of  our  con-- 
stituents;  but  that  they  had  not  confided  to  us  the 
power  of  speaking  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  may  have  misconceived  the 
gentleman,  then,  in  some  degree;  but  I  have  cor- 
rectly represented  the  main  ground  of  his  objection 
to  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  1  was  about  to 
say  in  reply,  that  it  might  be  possible  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  some  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
constituents,  but  that  I  could  have  no  hesitation  as 
to  those  of  mine.  This  is  the  last  question  in  the 
world  in  reference  to  which.  I  shall  deem  it  neces-  ' 
sary  to  consult  my  constituents.  As  for  myself,  I 
feel  strongly  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  natural  feeling. 
What  American  is  there  who  does  not  cherish  a 
lively  and  grateful  recollection  of  the  sympathy 
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which  we  received  from  France  in  our  own  hour 
of  trial?  From  the  period  of  our  Revolution  the 
two  nations  have  been  united  by  the  tenderest  ties 
ofgrateful  regard.  But  in  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  there  are  peculiar 
reasons  whicii  operate  in  producing  sympathy 
with  France.  The  other  members  of  this  body 
represent  constituencies  almost  entirely  American. 
Perhapsfully  one-half  of  the  people  of  my  State  are 
French.  It  is  their  native  language.  The  actors 
in  this  remarkable  revolution  are  of  their  own 
blood.  They  have  friends  and  relatives  amongst 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  amongst  my  constituents 
the  feeling  of  attachment  and  sympathy  is  over- 
whelming. I  should  then  be  false  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  duty  wei'e  [  to  remain  silent,  and  await  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  my  Slate  before  I  gave 
expression  to  my  feelings  on  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  contends  that  precedents  are 
against  the  course  which  is  now  proposed;  but  the 
cases  to  which  we  have  been  referred  in  support 
of -that  view  are  not  analogous.  The  Government 
of  France  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  only  a  change  of 
administration.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  cases  cited  by  the  gentleman;  but  my  gen- 
eral recollection  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  States  of 
South  America,  the  resolution  was  introduced  by 
a  democratic  member  from  Kentucky,  in  this  very 
form.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  gentleman 
will  not  deny  that  either  branch  of  Congress  may 
express  its  sentiments  oiv  a  question  of  this  kind. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  cases  in  which  the  action 
of  the  House  might  not  be  proper;  but  in  reference 
to  the  Senate  alone,  there  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  its  action,  when  a  doubt  might  exist  as  to 
the  propriety  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  possesses  certain  Executive  powers. 
It  is  true,  that  in  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations,  the  President  takes  the  initiative, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Again,  the  Senate  represents  sovereign  States, 
many  of  which  are  far  more  important  that  a  dozen 
of  the  petty  principalities  of  Europe. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  not  be  postponed. 
This  expression  of  sympathy  and  respect,  to  be  of 
any  value,  ought  to  be  made  promptly,  spontane- 
ously, without  doubt  or  hesitation.  If  we  cannot 
give  France  a  hearty  greeting,  let  the  resolution  be 
put  down  at  once.  Let  the  thing  be  done  properly, 
or  not  at  all. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE, 

^pril  6,  1848, 

On  the  Joint  Rpsolutirm  tendering  tlie  congratulations  of  the 

United  Stales  to  the  People  of  France. 

Mr.  ALLEN  moved  that  the  prior  orders  be 
postponed,  and  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  jointresolution  tendering  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  American  to  the  French  people. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  A  reason  was  given  the  other 
day  against  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  but 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  a  philological  rea- 
son, or  a  critical  reason,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  The 
motion  is  to  postpone  the  prior  order,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  something  else.  I  understood 
from  the  Presiding  Officer  the  other  day,  that  such 
a  motion  was  not  debatable. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
any  extended  remarks,  but  merely  to  respond  very 
briefly  to  an  objection  which  has  been  raised  to 
the  phraseology  of  this  resolution,  and  to  show 
that  it  is  precisely  the  phraseology  which  ought  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  will  remark  that  I  believe  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  all 
these  resolutions  together,  and  then  the  question 
will  be  open  for  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  1  only  desire  to  say  a  single 
word . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  order  now  before  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  ask  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
upon  that  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  decision 
of  the  Chair  was  entirely  different  from  that  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  supposed.  It  is 
entirely  in  order  to  debate  the  motion  to  postpone 
the  orders  of  the  day. 


Mr.  HALE.  I  so  understood  the  Chair,  and 
from  that  decision  I  take  an  appeal. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw the  appeal.  A  motion  to  take  up  from  the 
table  a  subject  which  has  been  laid  there  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  is  not  debatable,  but  a  motion  to  post- 
pone the  orders  of  the  day  is  debatable. 

Mr.  HALE  withdrew  the  appeal. 

The  question  being  about  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Al- 
len's motion — 

Mr.  FOOTE  said:  I  desigin  to  occupy  only  a 
moment  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  for  I  do  not 
suppose,  that  at  this  stage  of  the  matter,  I  should 
be  neard  in  extenso  with  any  degree  of  patience 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  the 
other  day  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the  reso- 
lution— he  objected  to  the  phrase  consolidation  of 
liberty  in  a  written  constitution.  I  thought  at  that 
time,  and  think  still,  that  it  is  the  very  best  lan- 
guage that  could  be  adopted.  I  believe  that  the 
resolution  was  carefully  prepared,  and  that  it  has 
been  drawn  up  in  scholastic  style,  is  clear  in  its 
phraseology ,  and  expresses  precisely  what  it  should 
express.  I  considered  the  phraseology  to  be  sim- 
ply in  accordance  with  the  French  idiom;  and  I 
regarded  it,  therefore,  as  the  more  suitable  compli- 
ment to  the  French  Government,  and  was  entirely 
in  favor  of  preserving  it  unaltered.  Since  that 
time,  1  have  obtained  a  work,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators;  it  is  the 
last  work  of  Lamartine,  who  is  known  to  all  of  us 
as  the  ablest  man  perhaps  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  scholar,  and  the 
statesman.  In  this  work,  I  find  a  passage  in  which 
the  very  term  to  which  exception  has  been  taken 
is  employed;  and  I  beg  to  read  one  or  two  sen- 
tences: "La  nation  ayant  en  soi  I'inalienable 
'  souverainete  qui  repose  dans  la  raison,  dans  le  droit 
'  et  dans  la  volonte  de  chacun  des  citoyens  doiit  la 
'  collection  fait  le  peuple,  avait  certes  la  faculte  de 
'  modifier  la  forme  exterieure  de  sa  souverainete, 
'  de  niveler  son  aristocratic,  de  deposseder  son 
'  eglise,  d'abaisserou  meme  de  supprimerson  trone 
'  pour  regner  elle-meme  par  ses  propres  magis- 
'  tratures.  Or,  du  moment  que  la  nation  avait  le 
'  droit  de  combattre  et  dc  R'liffranchir,  elk  avait  le  droit 
'  de  surveiller  el  de  COJfSOLIDER  les  resullats  dt 
'  sa  victoire.'^ 

Here,  sir,  we  find  that  this  very  word  "  consol- 
idate" is  used  by  Lamartine  in  the  same  connec- 
tion as  that  in  which  it  has  been  employed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  trust,  then,  that  it  will  not 
now  be  considered  that  there  is  the  slightest  im- 
propriety in  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this 
word  in  the  resolution. 

One  more  word,  sir,  and  I  have  done.  I  believe 
that  gentlemen  have  taken  exception  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  without  due  consideration. 
We  have  heard  so  much  apprehension  expressed 
about  centralizing  government,  that  they  imagined 
theremight  besomethingin  this  phraseology  which 
favored  the  idea  of  consolidating'power  in  a  central 
government.  But  if  gentlemen  will  look  back,  and 
examine  the  history  of  our  own  Government,  they 
will  find  that  the  word  was  first  used,  I  believe,  by 
Washington  himself,  in  a  sense  somewhat  differ- 
ent to  be  sure,  when  he  spoke  of"  a  consolidation 
of  the  Union."  It  is  a  Washingtonian  phrase.  I 
say,  with  all  deference,  I  am  chiefly  regardful  of 
what  has  occurred  in  France,  chiefly  disposed  to 
approve  of  what  has  taken  place,  because  I  see, 
that  instead  of  permitting  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple to  float  upon  the  waves  of  popular  feeling,  they 
are  for  imitating  our  example,  and  consolidating 
them,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  in  a  writ- 
ten form  of  government. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  I  was  about  to  remark,  when 
I  begged  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
withdraw  his  appeal,  in  order  to  make  myself 
clearly  understood,  that  although  there  may  be  de- 
bate upon  a  motion  to  postpone  prior  orders,  and 
take  up  a  particular  subject,  yet  that  such  a  motion 
did  not  admit  of  debating  the  principles  contained 
either  in  the  measure  proposed  when  taken  up,  or 
in  those  that  ought  to  be  postponed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Everythingon  your  calendar  has  to  betaken 
up  in  its  course,  and  nothing  lies  upon  the  table 
except  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  when  a  sub- 
ject is  placed  upon  the  table  by  such  vote,  the  mo- 
tion to  take  it  up  is  not  debatable. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  having  been 
demanded,  were  ordered. 


Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  do  not  know  what  use 
there  is  for  taking  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  motion.  1  have  been  prevail- 
ed on,  in  consideration  of  the  great  desire  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  for  their  accomtnodation,  to  permit 
that  which  is  the  special  order  to  be  passed  by, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
be  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  there  is  to  be  no  contest  about 
it,  I  do  not  care  about  having  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  will  therefore  withdraw  the  call. 

The  question  being  then  put,  upon  the  motion 
to  postpone  the  prior  orders,  and  |)roceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  sliall  not  trouble  the  Senate  with 
any  extended  remarks  upon  this  resolution 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Will  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator allow  me  a  moment?  1  included  in  my  mo- 
tion— when  I  renewed  themotion  of  the  Senator  to 
take  up  this  resolution — the  additional  proposition 
to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  resolutions  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  The  motion  then  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  resolutions  reported  from  the  committee 
for  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  no  motion  of  that  sort 
yet. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  I  make  that  motion,  then;  to 
strike  out  all  the  original  resolution,  together  with 
the  amendment,  and  substitute  those  reported  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  a  double  motion.  It  is 
capable  of  a  division,  and  I  shall  ask  a  division  of 
it.  So  far  as  it  supersedes  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  it  is 
one  thing,  and  so  far  as  it  supersedes  the  body  of 
the  resolution  it  is  another.  I  shall  ask  for  a  divis- 
ion of  the  question.  On  this  question  I  barely 
wish  to  remark,  that  in  the  brevity  and  simplicity 
of  the  resolution  which  I  offered,  I  was  governed 
by  a  desire  to  do  what  I  supposed  would  become 
one  nation  speaking  to  another,  to  employ  brief, 
emphatic,  general,  and  unequivocal  language,  to 
avoid  all  detail,  and  to  make  the  resolution  expres- 
sive of  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple. In  drawing  up  the  resolution  I  souglit  to 
find  language  to  accomplish  that  object.  I  sought 
to  find  language  which  I  believed  to  be  the  most 
proper,  most  dignified,  and  most  respectful — when 
one  nation  was  speaking  to  another  nation — with- 
out going  into  detail  or  giving  any  reason  for  what 
we  did,  except  the  great  reason  of  popular  liberty. 
I  knew,  sir,  that  any  attempt  to  go  into  detail  would 
involve  the  discussion  of  all  the  parts  and  princi- 
ples of  the  French  constitution.  One  Senator  waiita 
to  commend  the  French  for  having  taken  action 
with  regard  to  its  colonial  dependencies.  Another 
Senator  might  wish  to  commend  the  French  for 
having  expressed,  in  the  form  of  a  decree  of  their 
government,  their  will  with  regard  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. Another  Senator  might  desire  to  compliment 
them  more  particularly  for  some  decree  relative  to 
the  internal  regulations  of  France  itself;  and  so  on, 
as  each  one  of  the  various  acts  or  decress  of  the 
temporary  government  of  France  happen  to  strike 
the  mind  of  each  Senator.  Each  Senator  would 
like  to  express  himself  when  you  enter  into  the 
business  of  detail;  and  thus  we  would  have  to 
make  a  resolution  to  comprehend  every  act  of  the 
French  Government  in  detail,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  peculiar  predilections  of  every  Senator.  In 
order  to  avoid  all  these  things,  and  in  order  to 
give  to  this  resolution  the  brevity  which  struck  me 
as  most  compatible  with  the  true  dignity  of  one 
nation  speaking  as  a  nation  to  another  nation;  for 
that  reason,  I  say,  I  submitted  the  resolution  in  a 
single  sentence.  Every  one  will  perceive,  in  at- 
tempting to  go  into  detail,  the  unbounded  and  un- 
numbered ditficulties  that  woidd  instantly  present 
themselves.  To  go  into  detail,  we  give  a  reason 
by  the  very  detaiTfor  what  we  do,  and  to  a  reason 
for  each  particular  idea  proposed,  is  to  make  us 
become  advisers  rather  than  congratulators  of  the 
French  people.  1  thought  it  more  respectful  to  the 
French  people  and  government  that  we  should 
make  a  general  tender  of  the  congratulations  of  the 
America^n  people  to  the  French  people  for  what 
they  have  done  in  its  great  aggregate,  using  no 
words  except  one  general  phrase,  to  express  the 
o-eneral  love  of  liberty  entertamed  in  this  country, 
and  the  t^eneral  hope  of  the  American  people  that 
it  may  be  consolidated  in  France.     The  only  pos- 
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sibility,  then,  of  getting  a  resolution,  it  seems  to 
me,  which  would  accomplish  the  great  object, 
which  all  seem  to  have  in  view,  that  of  expressing 
fully  nnd  entirely  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
Senate — the  only  possibility  of  getting  such  a  reso- 
lution, is  to  take  one  that  employs  general  language, 
and  avoid  every  expression  of  ibis  v^at  and  com- 
plicated subject  in  the  various  details.  I  shall 
therefore,  myself,  preferring  the  resolution  which 
I  submitted  for  its  directness,  its  ])lainness,  and  its 
brevity,  vote  against  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  objection  whicli  has  been 
urged  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  which  was  commented  on  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  is  a  matter  of  mere  verbal  criticism, 
r  think  that  the  resolution  is  objectionable  in  sub- 
stance. It  assumes  a  state  of  things  which  does 
not  exist.  It  goes  altogether  beyond  any  infor- 
mation which  we  have  on  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent position  of  France.  It  proposes  to  tender,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  this  country,  congratu- 
lations to  the  people  of  France.  For  what?  Why, 
for  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  consolidating  lib- 
erty. Well,  this  phrase,  consolidation  of  liberty, 
must  mean  something.  1  suppose  it  must  mean 
for  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  providing  safe 
guarantees  of  liberty,  without  which,  liberty  can 
not  be  preserved.  It  must  mean  this,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect.  Now,  what  information  have 
we  on  the  subject?  Why,  instead  of  having  pro- 
vi^ded  these  guarantees,  they  have  done  noliiing 
towards  the  organization  of  a  government  in  any 
form.  We  have  information  that  an  existing  gov- 
ernment has  been  overthrown,  and  a  temporary 
or  provisional,  a  self-constituted  government,  set 
up  in  its  place.  What  have  been  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  this  provisional  government  came 
into  existence  ?  It  had  no  legal  sanction  except  the 
force  of  circumstances.  The  only  sanction  that 
government  had,  is  the  supposed  acquiescence  of 
the  people  of  France.  I  will  admit,  aliliough  the 
officers  of  the  provisional  government  seemed  to 
have  been  constituted  by  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
who  happened  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber,  yet 
I  will  admit,  that  the  nation,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  seemed  to  have  acquiesced  and  given  a  sanc- 
tion to  this  government;  but  in  what  light  is  it  to 
be  regarded  ?  It  is  a  mere  temporary  government, 
springing  out  of  the  exigency  of  circumstances; 
and  this  resolution,  therefore,  goes  altogether  be- 
yond the  real  state  of  things,  and  undertakes  to 
express  the  approbation  of  this  nation,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French,  in  establishing  a  free  govern- 
ment, a  thing  which  we  know  they  have  not  as  yet 
done.  We  all  hope  that  such  a  result  will  follow; 
but  can  we  now,  speaking  to  this  people,  tender 
our  congratulations  for  their  success,  when  noth- 
ing has  been  done.'  I  think  the  resolution  goes 
altogether  too  far.  I  think  the  resolution  is  essen- 
tially defective  in  substance,  to  say  nothing  of  tiie 
language,  because  it  goes  greatly  beyond  the  facts. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  not  only  desirous  to 
jcongratulate  Franceupon  recent  interesting  events, 
as  proposed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,]  but  also  to  congratulate  the 
Senate  and  the  country  upon  the  healthy  progress 
of  opinion  here  within  the  last  few  days.  No  longer 
since  than  Monday  last,  there  was  an  efTott  to  take 
up  the  resolutions,  which  was  resisted  and  defeated 
upon  the  ground,  amongst  others,  that  they  were 
premature;  but  now,  without  any  change  of  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  they  have  been  taken  up  by 
common  consent,  and,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition indicated  heretofore  by  several  Senators,  and 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
NiLEs,]  I  anticipate  their  passage  by  very  great,  if 
not  entne  unanimity.  When  asked  what  France 
has  yet  done  to  justify  the  congratulations  of  this 
Government,  I  answer  that  she  has  solved  a  great 
and  interesting  problem  in  human  government. 
America  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  man  was 
capable  of  self-government;  but  France  has  estab- 
lished another  great  fact,  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  Europe,  that  the  force  of 
opinion  is  mightier  than  armed  men,  and  that  mon- 
archy can  be  overthrown  and  deprived  of  its  ill- 
gotten  power  by  social  convulsion.  What,  we  are 
asked,  has  France  done?  Peaceably  and  unarmed, 
by  the  omnipotence  of  opinion,  her  people  have 
broken  down  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies 
of  modern  times,  with  all  its  concomitant  enormi- 


ties and  abu.ses,  and  have  removed  every  obstacle 
between  thirty-five  millions  of  king-oppressed  peo- 
ple and  liberty.  If  this  is  not  an  achievement 
worthy  of  congratulation,  I  cannot  imagine  what 
would  be. 

The  late  "  citizen  king"  attained  his  position  by 
professions  of  great  reyard  for  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  France;  and,  although  for  a 
time  he  did  not  openly  throw  ofl'  all  pretence  of 
regard  for  popular  rights,  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
despotic  reign  have  been  characterized  by  avarice, 
tyranny,  and  usurpation,  and  every  act  that  can 
disgrace  even  a  monarch.  In  the  pursuit  of  liis 
schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandPzement,  he  had 
practically  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  to  about  two 
hundred  thousand  of  his  thirty-five  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Those  eligible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  were  few  in  number;  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  late  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  nominal  representatives  of  the  people,  were 
office-holders,  under,  and  in  the  pay  of,  the  Execu- 
tive Government.  The  public  debt  and  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  had  been  doubled  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace — excepting  the  Algeria  war,  which 
was  kept  on  foot  as  the  outlet  for  the  turbulent  and 
disaffected — and  doubled,  too,  in  raising  and  equip- 
ping armies  and  erecting  fortifications  to  overav/e 
the  people  of  France,  and  force  them  into  subjec- 
tion. The  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech  have 
been  abridged  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  the  royal 
wishes,  until,  in  attempting  to  prescribe  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  might  meet  at  a  public  dinner, 
and  frankly  discuss  the  measures  of  Government, 
he  was  deposed  and  driven  from  his  palaces  and 
gardens — driven,  too,  like  our  common  progenitor, 
for  his  sins, forever, and,  like  him,  his  return  guard- 
ed by  the  sword  of  liberty.  The  history  of  his 
downfall,  flight,  and  huiniliation,  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  The  ablest,  proudest  sovereign, 
the  wealthiest  individual  upon  earth,  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  one  of  the  most  powerftd  monarchies 
in  Christendom,  sustained  by  an  able  ministry, 
and  backed  by  a  standing  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  completely  armed  and  equipped, 
with  frowning  fortresses  commanding  every  part 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  o\  erthrown  and  flies  from  a 
betrayed  and  outraged  people,  literally  when  none 
pursues  him,  in  fulfillment  of  the  proverb.  His 
throne  is  burned  to  ashes,  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  and  he,  a  homeless,  houseless 
fugitive,  from  town  to  town,  from  house  to  house, 
cold,  penniless,  and  starving,  half  clad  in  borrowed 
garments,  in  a  miserable  fishing-boat,  seeks  refuge 
in  the  land  of  the  great  rival  and  hereditary  hater 
of  his  race  and  nation  !  Sad  but  becoming  termi- 
nation of  a  career  black  with  treachery,  perfidy, 
and  ingratitude!  The  image  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles  X.,  seemed  to  hamit  his  imagination,  and 
in  his  flight  he  is  said  to  have  ever  and  anon  ex- 
claimed, "  like  Charles  X."  But  he  had  not  the 
apology  of  that  weak  and  imbecile  monarch,  the 
tool  of  a  designitig  ministry,  to  plead  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  tyrannous  reign;  for  the  Citizen  King 
was  a  sensible  and  practical  man,  who  gave,  him- 
self, tone  and  complexion  to  his  administration, and 
was  capable  of  estimating  truly  the  consequences 
which  must  flow  from  it.  But  he  was  blinded  by 
selfishness  and  passion, and  hastened  with  his  own 
hand  the  ruin  of  his  household.  Like  the  insane, 
when  reason  flickers  up  for  a  moment  with  the  last 
pulsations  of  life,  this  mad  monarch,  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  his  native  land  forever,  was  blessed 
with  a  ray  of  returning  sense,  and,  in  words  of 
truthful,  interesting  import,  said  to  a  friend,  "  Join 
'  the  Republic  frankly  and  sincerely,  for  I  cany 
'  with  me  the  French  monarchy,  and  I  shall  de- 
'  scend  with  it  to  the  tomb.  I  have  been  the  last 
'  King  of  France." 

Thus  have  the  people  of  France  thrown  off  a 
powerful,  corrupt,  and  tyrannous  reign,  and  trod- 
den down  every  barrier  between  themselves  and 
civil  liberty.  Thus  have  they  driven  into  exile 
the  instruments  who  have  enslaved  and  oppressed 
ihem.  Thus  much  have  they  already  achieved 
for  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity.  The  future 
is  full  of  hope,  and  none  can  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  brave  and  chivalrous  people.  But 
if  we  knew  they  would  again  be  reduced  to  the 
vassalage  under  which  they  have  so  long  strug- 
gled, and  that  Louis  Philippe  himself  would  be 
again  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  they  be  subject- 
ed to  his  arbitrary  sway,  they  would  be  none  the 


less  entitled  to  our  congratulations  for  the  great 
and  good  work  they  have  already  accomplished — 
forthemighty  advance  they  have  made  in  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  rights 
of  man.  They  have  spoken  in  a  voice  and  lan- 
guage that  has  already  been  heard  througliout 
Europe,  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality,  that  has  brought  the  oppressed  and  plun- 
dered masses  to  their  feet,  with  joyous  expecta- 
tion,-and  has  caused  corrupt  and  stultified  mon- 
archy to  feel  its  thrones  rocking  and  the  earth 
trembling  beneath  it.  They  have  caused  industry 
to  hope  tliat  it  may  yet  partake  of  the  bread  it  has 
earned;  and  labor,  that  while  it  should  toil  for 
those  whom  Providence  has  taught  to  look  to  it  for 
sustenance,  no  laws,  human  or  divine,  can  justly 
require  it  to  support  an  indolent  and  beggarly  aris- 
tocracy, and  armed  hirelings  to  enforce  obedience. 
Ireland  has  already  caught  up  the  sound,  and  is 
looking  forward  with  renewed  hope  to  her  hour  of 
emancipation.  Austria  is  ringing  with  shouts  of 
liberty  from  Hungary  and  the  Bohemian  hills; 
throughout  Italy,  Gernwny,  and  even  in  Englai^d 
herself,  under  pretence  of  giving,  terrified  and  dis- 
mayed monarchy  is  restoring  to  man  rights  which 
v/ere  wrested  from  him  during  physical  ages.  If 
there  are  no  precedents  for  such  congratulations, 
we  can  easily  make  one;  and  we  should  by  all 
means  do  so,  for  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  in- 
dicate that  at  no  distant  day,  if  not  during  the 
|iresent  session,  our  congratulations  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  larids  than  France,  upon  a  like 
occasion.  Let  us,  then,  congratulate  this  great 
nation  upon  an  event  so  auspicious  in  her  history, 
and  leave  future  events  to  the  future.  If  it  is  said 
the  French  people  are  too  impetuous  for  a  repub- 
lic, it  may  be  answered,  they  are  too  impetuous 
for  monarchy.  They  have  tried  every  other  form 
of  government  unsuccessfully,  and  now,  in  erecting 
a  republic,  if  they  but  copy  our  federative  system 
— the  great  secret  of  our  strength — the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine  must  be  realized. 
France  in  1798  and  1848  is  as  unlike  as  two  difler- 
ent  nations.  In  1798,  too,  our  Government  was 
an  experiment;  the  little  cloud  which  promised  to 
refresh  and  fertilize  the  earth  was  then  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand;  now  its  highest  hopes  and 
anticipations  have  been  realized,  and  its  blessings 
have  been  coextensive  with  civilization.  France, 
in  an  especial  manner,  has  profited  by  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  we  have  taught  her,  and  is  prepared  to 
follow  our  example.  She  has  been  thus  far  emi- 
nently successful,  and  I  would  extend  her  congrat- 
ulations cordially  and  unanimously,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  in  the  most  pointed  and  significant 
phrase. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  meet 
general  favor,  that  tfje  French  people  have  irot  yet 
done  enough  to  merit  our  congratulations;  and 
that  we  must  wait  with  a  cold,  calculating,  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  till  we  see  everything  settled 
and  perfected — till  we  have  seen  that  the  seeds  of 
liberty  have  germinated,  spi-ead  out  their  branches, 
blossomed,  and  borne  fruit  before  we  can  thank 
God  and  congr-atulate  the  people  of  Fi-ance  for  any- 
thing that  has  been  done.  These,  sir,  are  not  my 
sentiments.  This  policy  is  not  in  accordance  with 
my  convictions  or  feelings.  Nor  would  this  con- 
duct be  in  accordance  with  the  motives  which  gen- 
erally govern  human  action.  When  parental  love 
fii-st  looks  upon  the  young  infant,  does  it  refrain 
from  thanking  God  till  the  child  has  grown  to 
manhood?  I>oes  the  mother's  heart  i-efuse  its 
thanksgivings  for  her  offspr-ing  till  the  infant  has 
become  a  man?  No.  Though  but  the  hour  after 
its  birth  it  should  be  consigned  to  the  grave,  yet 
would  parental  fondness  thank  God  for  the  bright 
vision  that  had  dawned  upon  it,  only  to  bless  it 
but  for  a  moment.  And  if  th£  fires  of  liberty 
which  the  French  people  have  lighted  up  were  this 
moment  to  go  out  in  darkness — if  the  next  steamer 
that  comes  acr-oss  the  Atlantic  should  carry  the 
tidings  that  the  beacon  lights  which  had  been 
lighted  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  been  extin- 
guished forever,  yet  would  I  thank  God  from  the 
bottom  of  my  lieart,  and  congratulate  the  people 
of  France  that  they  had  matle  that  effort  to  be 
free.  Whether  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  whether 
crowned  with  triumph  or  not,  I  rejoice  in  the 
present  efforts  of  the  French  people,  and  hail  the 
spirit  that  has  given  them  birth. 
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But,  if  the  French  people  had  done  nothing  more 
an  has  been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
ork,  1  confess  that  they  would  have  had  nocon- 
atulations  from  me.  When  I  saw  the  Senator 
om  New  York,  representing  such  a  constituency 
1  that  which  sent  him  here,  rise  to  tell  us  what 
e  people  of  France  had  done,  I  thought  we  should 
!ar  something  worthy  nf  the  congratulations  of 
eemen.  But  what  is  the  great  feat  which  he  rep- 
sents  them  as  having  accomplished?  Why,  that 
ey  had  dethroned  their  King,  and  driven  him  a 
juseless  wanderer,  in  borrowed  vestments,  to  the 
lores  of  his  hereditary  foemen!  Sir,  is  not  his- 
ry  full  of  examples  of  a  people  goaded  by  op- 
•ession,  driven  by  desperation,  making  energetic 
Forts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressor, 
ily  that  they  might  become  the  more  willing  vic- 
ms  of  another  despot?  Is  there  any  cause  for 
)ngralulating  France  in  that  alone?  Not  at  all. 
'the  expulsion  of  a  King  is  all  that  they  have 
xomplished,  they  shall  have  no  congratulations 
'mine.  They  did  that  much  before.  They  ex- 
jlled  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  put  Louis  Philippe 

his  room.  If  they  stopped  here,  it  would  ill 
icome  the  American  people  to  ofier  their  congrat- 
ations.  Have  the  people  of  France  done  notiiing 
ore?  Have  they  merely  stripped  the  King  of 
IS  royal  robes,  and  clotlied  him  in  borrowed  gar- 
ents?  Oh!  no.  They  have  done  something  more 
lan  that.  They  have  proclaimed  great  principles 
hich  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  freedom, 
id  by  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  their  action 
ey  have  given  assurance  to  the  world  that  they 
e  sincere  in  their  purposes  and  in  the  declarations 
hich  they  have  put  forth.  They  have  declared 
e  great  principle  of  universal  suftrage.  Tiie  aris- 
cracy  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  which 
lied  the  destinies  of  Fiance,  have  been  stripped 
'their  monopoly  of  authority,  and  every  man  is 
3W  a  voter  and  a  citizen.  The  chamber  of  nobles 
struck  out  of  existence.  All  titles  are  abolished. 
[ore  than  that,  ihey  have  not  stopped  to  measure 
leir  ideas  of  personal,  social,  civil,  and  religious 
berty  by  the  hues  of  a  man's  complexion!  In 
le  language  inscribed  upon  the  bell  which  stands 
I  the  tower  of  the  building  where  the  foundations 
r  American  liberty  were  laid,  they  have  proclaim- 
I  "  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  and  to  all  the 
ihabiiants  thereof."  Compared  to  that  achicve- 
ent  the  expulsion  of  an  hundred  kings  is  but  as 
le  small  dust  of  the  balance.  Who  cares  whether 
ouis  Philippe  landed  upon  the  shores  of  England, 
otlied  in  his  regal  vestments  or  with  the  borrowed 
ibiliments  of  a  fisherman?  What  matters  it  to 
nmanity,to  liberty,  to  human  progress,  tliatsuch 
e  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  King  ? 

In  the  history  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  there 
•e  crises.  Tliere  is  a  moral  Rubicon,  as  well  as 
physical  one,  to  which  we  may  advance,  and 
lere  hesitate,  and  deliberate,  then  either  crossing 
oldly  or  receding  in  dismay.  The  people  of 
ranee  have  come  to  that  perilous  and  interesting 
•isis;  and  if  my  voice  could  be  heard  by  the  Frencli 


of  promoting  liberty,  but  of  extending  and  per- 
petuating the  institution  of  human  slavery.  As  I 
contemplated  these  things,  the  conviction  seemed 
to  force  itself  upon  me,  that  the  indications  of  our 
success  were  faint  and  feeble;  that  the  illustration 
which  we  were  about  to  give  of  the  capability  of 
man  for  self-government,  was  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  other  nations  which  had  gone  before  us; 
and  that,  after  our  failure,  the  hopes  of  freedom 
would  indeed  be  extinguished  forever.  But  in  the 
dawning  of  this  revolution  in  France,  I  behold  the 
sun  of  hope  again  arise,  his  beams  of  golden  light 
streaming  along  the  eastern  horizon.  I  am  now 
inspired  by  the  hope,  that  even  if  we  fail  here — 
that  even  if  liberty  should  be  driven  from  this  her 
chosen  asylum,  the  divine  principle  would  still  live 
and  would  find  a  .sanctuary  among  the  peopl  of 
another  land;  that  when  our  iiistory  should  have 
been  written,  and  our  tale  told,  with  its  sad  moral 
of  our  faithlessness  to  liberty,  boasting  of  our  love 
of  freedom  while  we  listened,  unmoved,  to  the 
clanking  of  chains  and  the  wail  of  the  bondmen — 
even  then,  in  a  continent  of  the  Old  World,  light 
would  be  seen  arising  out  of  darkness,  life  out  of 
death,  and  hope  out  of  despair! 

I  trust  that  whether  these  sentiments  are  to  be 
imbodied  in  the  resolution  or  not,  that  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  enough  has  been  done  and  more 
than  enough  to  call  forth  the  earnest,  sincere,  heart- 
felt congratulations  of  every  American. 

Mr.  BUTLER  then  rose,  and  was  recognized 
by  the  Chair,  but  yielded  to 

Mr.  HANNEGAN,  who  said:  Inasmuch  as  I 
am  placed  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  question  now 
before  the  body,  I  shall  accept  the  floor  from  the 
gentleman  who  has  so  courteously  yielded  it,  pro- 
mising to  return  it  to  him  with  Jew's  interest  here- 
after, whenever  the  opportunity  may  fortunately 
occur.  1  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  entering  into 
any  details  of  the  events  which  we  have  all  read  in 
the  newspapers  with  regard  to  the  events  that  have 
recently  transpired  in  France.  It  is  enough  to  refer 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  those  details  as 
furnishing  an  answer  to  the  objection  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  warrant  congratulations  from 
America  to  France. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  Senator  entirely  misunder- 
stood me.  I  said  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  went  beyond  anything  that  had  been 
done. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator,  although  I  still  differ 
with  him  in  his  construction  of  the  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  French  people  might  be  enabled  to 
persevere  even  unto  the  shedding  of  blood.  To 
that  I  respond,  if  it  be  necessary  !  But  I  fervently 
trust  in  God,  that  not  one  drop  of  human  blood 
may  flow  in  this  great  revolution. 

Mr.  HALE.     1  said  that  I  desired  the  French 
people  might  be  faithful  unto  death. 
•    Mr.  HANNEGAN.    That  of  course  implies  the 
sheddinff  of  blood.     But  I  trust  that  no  neck  will 


eople,  I  would  mingle  with  my  congratulations  a  I    be  brought  to  the  block — that  no  human  misery. 


ote  of  warning.  I  would  tell  them  that  if  they 
'ould  be  true  to  themselves — to  the  hopes  of  the 
rorld — to  the  destiny  of  the  untold  millions  that 
re  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  in  succeeding  ages, 
would  say  to  them,  see  to  it  that  you  seal  your 
delity  with  your  blood  before  you  compromise 
fith  the  spirit  of  liberty !  Let  them  make  no  com- 
romise;  but  let  them  make  clear  work  of  it,  and 
indicate  not  only  their  fidelity,  but  their  consist- 
ncy,  carrying  out  in  its  true  meaning,  its  full 
31X6  and  in  its  energetic  life,  the  great  principles 
f  the  doctrines  which  they  have  declared.  I  have 
omeiimes  thought,  in  dwelling  upon  the  history 
f  this  Republic — and  it  has  been  the  common  talk 
f  the  world  that  in  tliis  land  was  the  last  hope  of 
reedom — that  when  the  eye  of  science  had  reveal- 
d  in  the  solitude  of  the  Ocean,  the  continent  to 
I'hich  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England  repaired,  that 
hey  might  here,  removed  from  the  temptations, 
ippressions,  and  luxuries  of  the  Old  World,  erect 
he  sacred  temple  of  liberty,  if  the  effort  failed  here, 
t  failed  forever;  that  I  had  seen  indications,  fear- 
ul  and  fatal,  that  we  were  departing  from  the  faith 
if  our  fathers;  that,  instead  of  being  true  lo  the 
irst  principles  of  human  liberty  wluch  we  have 
iroclaimed,  we  were  cutting  loose  from  them,  and 
ntering  upon  the  adventurous  experiment  of  a 
oreign  and  aggressive  war,  not  for  the  purpose 


but  that  unmingled  human  happiness  may  flow  from 
this  great  movement. 

And  now,  sir,  it  is  due  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  myself  that  I  should  make  a  brief  explanation. 
When  the  message  of  the  President  was  communi- 
cated to  us  on  Monday  last,  it  was,  on  my  motion, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  I  then  stated  :o  the  Senate  that  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  interfere  with  his  resolution.  I  will 
carry  out  my  purpose  in  that  respect;  for  although, 
as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  I  reported  the  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  read  this  morning,  and 
although  I  prefer  them  as  they  go  further  in  ex- 
pressing my  views,  yet  i  will  never  place  myself 
in  a  position  in  which  I  can  for  an  instant  be  sus- 
pected of  public  or  private  treachery.  I  suggested 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  the  morning  on  which 
he  introduced  his  resolution,  that  he  had  better  do 
it  at  once.  I  then  committed  myself  to  his  resolu- 
tion, and  I  shall  carry  out  the  committal  by  any 
vole  which  I  may  be  called  on  to  give.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
indeed,  express  the  same  sentiments  and  feelings 
as  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
entirely  accord  with  resolutions  which  have  been 
prepared  by  other  Senators,  amongst  them  my 
friend  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Drx.]  They  all  im- 
body  public  sentiment,  and  no  more.     All  convey 


nothing  more  than  what  fell  from  the  lips,  and 
came  fresh  and  warm  from  the  hearts  of  every  day- 
laborer  around   your  Capitol  grounds,  as  he  ex- 
1  changed  congratulations, and  shook  hands  with  his 
associateon  theintelligenceof thesegloriousevents. 
My  friend  from  Ohio,  however,  with  characteristic 
boldness — leading,  as  he  always   leads  worthily, 
1  when  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty  are  at 
\  stake — came  forward  the  moment  that  the  tidings 
'  reached  us  and  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce such  a  resolution.     As  the  originaior,  then, 
of  this  procedure,  to  him    belongs  the  credit,  let 
j  the  details  be  what  they  may,  of  the  action  which 
;  the  Senate  may  adopt.     And  here  I  may,  without 
'  impropriety,   remark,   that   to    the   Senator   from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mancum]  is  chiefly  due  the 
credit  of  the  resolutions  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee.    His  valuable  suggestions  in   the  committee 
room   reduced   my  share  of  their   preparation   to 
little  more  than  that  of  drafting  them.     But  this  is 
of  little  consequence  either  to  hitn  or  to  myself. 
Neither  of  us  seek  the  "  bubble  reputation"  which 
is  to  be  gained  at  the  point  of  a  resolution.     He,  I 
know,  is  above  it,  and  I  trust  I  am. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Baldwin] 
remarked  the  other  day,  that  there  were  no  prece- 
dents for  this  procedure.  I  think  that  if  he  will 
look  back  to  the  period  of  the  first  revolution  in 
France,  he  will  there  discover  a  precedent  in  the 
conduct  of  General  Washington  himself.  When 
Louis  XVI.  communicated  to  General  Washington, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that 
he  had  signed  the  constitution  dictated  to  him  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  that  he  had  given  to 
the  French  people  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  and  other  privileges  before  unknown, 
Washington,  in  a  brief  message,  announced  the 
intelligence  to  Congress,  and  it  was  responded  to 
in  separate  resolutions  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, which  were  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  King  of  France.  When,  at  a  later  period,  on 
the  establishment  of  a  republic,  before  the  downfall 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  we  refrained  from  trans- 
mitting congratulatory  resolutions;  the  reason,  a3 
will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Senators,  was, 
that  we  were  then  in  imminent  danger  of  collision 
with  France. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  precedent  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  requesting 
the  President  to  transmit  the  resolution  to  a  foreign 
government? 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  know  of  no  instance  of 
a  joint  resolution,  but  the  separate  resolutions  to 
which  I  have  alluded  were  of  the  same  import. 
But  I  frankly  confess,  that  I  dislike  the  word 
"precedent,"  when  we  are  engaged  in  legislating 
on  such  a  subject  as  this.  The  reason  why  no 
precedent  has  been  presented  is,  that  the  event 
Itself  is  without  precedent.  I  have  indeed  heard 
objections  urged  in  high  quarters.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  we  had  better  defer  our  action. 
These  and  other  objections  made  to  the  immediate 
action  of  the  Senate  upon  these  resolutions,  i  have 
weighed,  as  1  feel  they  deserve,  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  At  one  time  I  was  inclined — and  so 
expressed  myself  to  the  Senator,  my  friend  froin 
Ohio — to  postpone  action' until  we  should  hear  of 
the  actual  meeting  of  the  National  As.sembly;  but 
all  my  subsequent  reflection  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  at  once,  and  without  hesitation, 
tender  to  the  new  Republic  of  France  our  congrat- 
ulations. For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  any  evil 
result  in  the  step.  No  man  will  contend  against  it 
as  an  act  of  interference  with  the  afl'airs  of  others, 
an  act  that  in  its  remotest  consequences  can  lead 
to  our  entanglement  in  European  diflicultics.  It 
has  ever  been  the  custom  of  nations  to  exchange 
congratulations  upon  momentous  occasions  and 
fortunate  results. 

In  the  history  of  man  there  has  occurred  no  more 
signal  event  than  the  recent  French  revolution.  It 
I  is  marked  all  over,  at  every  step,  from  first  to  last, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest  actor,  by  a  moral 
grandeur  that  findsits  only  prototype  in  the  conduct 
of  ourown  Heaven-guided  ancestors.  When  revolts 
occurin  kingdoms;  when  man, lashed  to  phrensy  by 
all  the  woes  of  oppression ,  rises  but  to  strike  a  single 
blow,  and  falls  from  the  ignominious  scaffold  lo  The 
uncounted  grave;  when  the  chains  of  the  oppressor 
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are  thus  riveted  tighter  and  tighter;  when  humanity 
and  hberty  have  been  laid  together  in  a  common 
grave, — then  monarchs  have  often  exchanged  con- 
gratulationa.  . 

At  this  hour,  when  emancipated  France — eman- 
cipated without  a  crime,  without  a  stain — extends 
her  new-born  liand,  and  from  her  cradle  lifts  her 
smiling  front,  gazing  at  us,  shall  we  pause,  coldly 
pause,  and  give  back  the  look  with  marble  fea- 
tures? or  shall  we  return  the  smile,  and  with  our 
heartfelt  salutation  cheer  her  to  the  richer  than 
golden  harvest?  If  there  was  anything  in  these 
resolutions  contrary  to  the  usages  of  nations,  any 
principle  at  war  with  the  proprieties  of  interna- 
tional communication,  I  should  feel  bound,  from 
this  high  place,  to  hesitate  and  weigh  every  con- 
tingent result.  But  I  am  unable  to  discover  the 
rule  or  the  reason  against  a  national  salutation  from 
the  matron  government  of  republican  America  to 
the  infant  government  of  republican  France.  It 
is  in  the  name  of  our  people  that  we  send  the 
greeting.  It  is  in  obedience  to  the  high  behests  of 
the  ever-active,  the  hundred-eyed  genius  of  our 
institutions.  We  send  to  a  recognized  government 
— recognized  by  all  the  foreign  officials  in  France, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Our  own  minister  led  the 
way.  I  trembled  when  the  first  news  came,  lest 
he  should  hang  back  wailing  an  example.  But  I 
am  happy  to  think  he  has  discharged  his  duty;  he 
went  foremost;  and  if  he  had  not,  better  for  him, 
far  better,  that  he  should  never  again  put  his  foot 
upon  his  native  land. 

Why  shall  we  not,  as  representatives  of  our 
country  and  her  institutions,  salute  those  who  are 
struggling  to  imitate  us?  IMonarch  can  salute 
monarch  ev^n  upon  the  birth  of  an  infant  heir  to 
unlimited  despotism:  shall  we  falter  in  a  salutation 
to  the  presence  of  rational  liberty?  I  know  the 
doubt,  tlie  fearful  doubt,  that  exists  in  many  of  the 
greatest  minds,  even  some  of  the  most  honored 
fathers  that  surround  me;  and  I  know,  too,  from 
conversation  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  I  can  learn, 
that  doubt  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  word  so- 
licitudk — the  deep,  deep  solicitude  with  which  ma- 
ternal love  watches  the  first  steps  of  the  idolized 
boy.  Will  he  stumble?  will  he  fall?  The  fine- 
turned  limbs,  the  flashing  eye,  forbid  the  thought. 
He  will  walk,  and  walk  to  noble  and  vigorous 
manhood !  This  feeling  inspires  some  misgivings, 
not  in  the  purity  of  intention  which  discloses  this 
great  struggle,  but  in  the  detail  which  is  to  seal  the 
result.  Her  National  Assembly  is,  perhaps,  too 
numerous;  one-fifth  the  number  would  have  repre- 
sented all  the  departments,  all  the  interests,  of  the 
French  people,  and  avoided  the  dangers  of  faction 
and  tumult.  But  1  can  feel  no  doubt  of  the  issue; 
the  descendants  of  the  consecrated  Gironde,  united 
with  the  schools  Polytechnique,  supported  by  the 
press  and  the  intelligence  of  France,  will  avoid  the 
terrible  obstacle  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Jacobin 
on  their  way  to  regulated,  constitutional  liberty. 

I  trust  with  abiding  confidence  in  the  modera- 
tion, the  wisdom,  the  public  virtue,  the  intellect  of 
France.  1  rest,  as  seated  on  a  rock,  upon  the 
steady  patriotism  of  the  French  people,  in  sustain- 
ing those  great  intellects  who  lead  the  way,  point- 
ing to  the  high  destiny  of  France  with  all  the  sub- 
limity of  faith,  all  the  fervor  of  the  seer.  I  dread 
no  rising  cloud  which  my  friend  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bagby]  pictured  the  other  day;  I  will  not 
fear  the  baleful  cloud  of  anarchy,  lighted  from  every 
verge  by  concentric  fires,  and  sweeping  on  the 
tempest-wings  to  blast  with  its  thunderbolts  the 
new-sprung  hopes  of  freedom  and  mankind.  Perish 
the  thought!  the  prospect  shall  be  lighted  only  by 
the  lambent  fire  of  exultant  hope! 

At  this  hour,  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  on  foot 
in  lands  and  amongst  people  where  its-  faintest 
sighs  have  been  unheard  for  centuries.  Italy — the 
schoolboy's  theme,  the  land  of  his  golden  visions 
and  dreams,  of  Csesar  and  of  Tacitus — and  old 
liberty-loving  Germany,  are  again  warmed  by  the 
celestial  flame.  Europe  is  rocked  by  a  moral  earth- 
quake. Every  successive  throe  discloses  some  new 
breathing-place  for  the  subterranean  fire,  which, 
long  suppressed,  is  bursting  with  more  than  vol- 
canic power  into  the  light  and  the  approving  pres- 
ence of  God. 

Sir,  our  example  has  done  all  this.  The  op- 
pressed and  famine-stricken  of  the  Old  World  have 
annuaUy  flocked  by  thousands  for  refuge  to  us,  the 
only  resting-place  for  overtasked  humanity.  They 


have  drunk  of  the  cup  which  never  exhausts;  they 
have  fed  at  the  board  whose  necromantic  supplies 
are  spread  With  more  than  "  Bacchanal  profusion." 
Tney  have  bowed  at  the  altar  of  their  own  God 
unquestioned,  and  listened  to  the  ministrations  of 
his  priest  undisturbed.  They  have  walked  by 
day,  and  slept  by  night,  in  security — the  rude  latch 
their  only  guard — and  no  proud  emissary  of  op- 
pression to  wither  by  his  tread  the  greensward  be- 
fore their  humble  door.    They  have  found  a  home 

"Where  gods  might  love  to  dwell 
And  wander  wuli  deliglit,  or  sit  amid 
lis  sacred  shades  I" 

All  this  they  have  written,  ship-load  after  ship- 
load, to  those  they  have  left  behind;  and  thus  the 
silent  and  invisible  power  of  the  Almighty  has 
brought  the  masses  to  the  aid  of  the  master  spirits 
that  from  their  closets  have  so  long  invoked  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  But  perhaps  1  wander.  I 
will  only  add,  that  my  vote  shall  be  given  with 
heartfelt  pleasure  at  once  for  these  or  any  similar 
resolutions;  and  1  trust  that  the  vote  may  be  taken 
this  day,  so  that  the  intelligence  may  be  conveyed 
to  France  in  the  Cambria,  v.'hich  sails  on  Saturday 
next.  1  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  stop  at 
this.  When  the  National  Assembly,  which  is  to 
convene  on  the  20th  of  April,  shall  have  closed  its 
deliberations  by  giving  to  France  a  constitution 
after  our  own  model,  1  would  go  further:  1  would 
send  a  solemn  embassage — its  members  composed 
of  the  snow-crowned  and  most  honored  servants 
of  our  Republic,  those  who  have  given  the  energy 
of  long  life  to  liberty  and  their  country,  and  whose 
mellow  but  all-radiant  light  still  rests  upon  the 
theatre  of  action.  1  would  send  such  an  embassy, 
in  the  name  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  people,  to 
fraternize  with  the  descendants  of  those  who  shed 
their  blood  on  the  battle-fields  of  our  Revolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  course  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  just  and  generous  with  regard  to  this 
resolution  and  the  individual  who  originally  sub- 
mitted it.  But  just  and  generous  as  that  course 
has  been,  it  has  not  been  more  so  than  all  who  are 
personally  acquainted  with  that  Senator  were  pre- 
pared to  expect.  He  has  said  that  1  was  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  originating  this  movement.  Be- 
fore I  appropriate  that  compliment  to  myself,  it  is 
Just  that  1  should  say,  that  in  submitting  that  reso- 
lution, I  did  no  more  than  I  am  fully  aware  many 
other  Senators 'proposed  to  do,  and  it  was  but  a 
mere  accident  which  gave  mine  the  priority.  It 
so  happened — and  that  will  explain  the  reason  why 
1  chanced  to  submit  the  resolution — that,  on  the 
20th  day  of  March,  a  discussion  was  in  progress 
in  the  Senate  upon  a  kindred  subject,  upon  a  prop- 
osition of  creating  a  mission  to  the  Papal  States  in 
conformity  with  the  previous  recommendation  of 
the  President.  The  President  had  made  that  re- 
commendation most  properly  and  wisely,  because 
he  thought,  that  representing  this  great  nation  of 
freemen,  it  was  his  duty  to  take  some  notice  of  an 
event  which  had  for  its  object  so  large  a  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Italy,  but  by  its  exam-' 
pie  to  the  people  of  all  Europe.  He  therefore 
recommended  that  an  embassy  should  be  created 
to  the  head  of  the  Papal  Government,  and  based 
his  recommendation  upon  those  salutary  changes 
which  the  head  of  that  Government  proposed.  I 
was  of  opinion  that  the  President  acted  wisely 
and  justly  in  that  recommendation.  The  House 
of  Representatives  had  manifested  the  same  opin- 
ion by  providing  for  that  mission;  and  when  it 
came  here  as  a  portion  of  a  bill  submitted  to  us,  it 
became  the  subject  of  observation.  We  received 
intelligence  of  the  French  revolution  on  the  18th 
of  March.  The  Senate  not  being  then  in  session, 
on  the  20th,  the  first  day  on  which  the  Senate  met 
after  the  news  had  readied  us,  the  debate  upon  the 
Papal  mission  was  pending.  In  some  remarks 
which  I  made  in  support  of  the  mission,  carried 
along  by  the  feelings  which  the  recent  news  of  the 
revolution  in  France  had  excited,  1  expressed  the 
desire  and  the  hope  that  Congress  would  embrace 
some  opportunity  of  expressing  the  national  sym- 
pathy and  congratulations  toward.s  France,  tiav- 
ing  made  the  observation,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  follow  it  up  by  submitting  the  resolution.  That 
is  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  explains  the  reason  why  it  was  offered 
by  me  and  not  some  one  of  the  several  members 
of  this  body  who  thought  alike  and  entertained  the 


same  design.  I  do  not  doubt— I  cannot  doubt— I 
would  be  ashamed  to  doubt— that  there  could  be 
in  point  of  fact  any  diversity  of  feeling  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  so  gieat  an  event  as 
that  which  has  occurred  in  Fiance.  Men  may 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  form  in  which  it  behooves 
us  to  speak  to  the  French  people,  and  doubt  with 
great  propriety.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  of 
the  obligation  which  our  position  imposes  upon  us 
to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement  and  congratu- 
lation to  the  French  people,  I  believe  there  can  be 
no  diversity  of  sentiment  whatever.  I  deem  it 
proper  that  in  all  the  circumstances  I  should  make 
this  statement.  Preferring  the  brief,  concise  form 
which  I  gave  the  resolution,  1  shall,  of  course,  vote 
against  any  amendment  of  it. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  When  I  yielded  the  floor  the 
other  day  to  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  expressed  the  de- 
sign of  making  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the 
subject  before  the  Senate,  when  an  opportunity 
should  be  presented  of  doing  so.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  desire  to  take  the  question  without 
further  debate,  and  certainly  I  should  refrain  from 
saying  a  single  word,  if  I  could  consult  my  own 
feelings  alone.  1  can  hardly  do  so,  however,  with 
propriety  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed,  as  I  had  promised  to  submit  some  docu- 
ments recently  received  from  France.  I  shall  at 
all  events  be  very  brief,  concurring,  as  I  do,  with 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  the  vole  ought  to  be  taken  to- 
day, and  promptly.  The  form  of  the  resolution 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  little  importance.  For  my- 
self, I  am  equally  satisfied  with  either.  While  I 
admire  the  first  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
brevity,  finding  nothing  in  its  language  to  criticise, 
still,  since  the  President's  message  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  the  question  comes  in  a  more  formal 
manner  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
there  seems  to  be  some  propriety  in  adopting  the 
more  formal  resolution.  As  I  have  remarked, 
however,  I  am  indifferent  as  to  what  form  the  reso- 
lution may  assume,  hoping  that  all  discussion  on 
minor  points  will  be  waived,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly. 

1  regard  this  French  revolution  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events  in  the  world's  history. 
We  have  seen  revolutions  in  France  before,  and 
we  have  seen  them  in  other  lands;  but  according 
to  my  recollection,  I  have  neither  read  in  ancient 
history,  nor  witnessed  in  modern  times,  anything 
like  this  event.  We  have  seen  a  king  clothed 
with  almost  despotic  power — surrounded  by  large 
armies — with  the  city  of  Paris  so  fortified  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  and  secure  from 
any  assault  from  within  or  without — no  one  seem- 
ing to  doubt  that,  during  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 
disturbance  was  impossible — immediately  after  an 
election  which  had  secured  a  majority  for  the  Kin'g 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred, — in  the  face  of  all  these 
things,  two  short  days  sufliced  to  hurl  him  from 
power,  and  drive  him  in  ignominious  flight  to  the 
shores  of  a  neighboring  kingdom.  Nor  was  there 
any  particularly  overt  act  of  tyranny  to  excite  the 
people  to  rebellion.  In  the  full  tide  of  his  success, 
the  people  rise  against  the  King,  and  in  a  marvel- 
ously  brief  period,  with  little  disturbance,  little 
I0.SS  of  life,  little  disorder,  they  demolish  the  Gov- 
ernment which  he  had  reared  with  such  craft  and 
pains,  and  take  measures  for  tlie  erection  of  a  re- 
public in  its  stead.  This  certainly  does  seem  most 
extraordinary.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
character  of  the  French  people,  and  the  structure 
of  French  society,  the  intelligence  and  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  which  characterize 
that  people,  our  astonishment  will  be  diminished. 
Louis  Philippe  has  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise 
prince — and  perhaps  he  was  entitled  to  it — but  he 
made  one  fatal  mistake,  and  to  it  he  owes  his 
downfall.  He  thought  he  was  safe  because  he  had 
a  majority  in  the  Chambers,  and  an  army  of  some 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  He  imagined  that 
he  had  the  people  completely  under  his  control. 
Here  was  his  mistake.  I  have  been  very  much 
struck,  sir,  in  contrasting  the  policy  for  some  years 
past  of  the  French  and  English  Governments. 
The  history  of  British  legislation,  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  a  history  of  popular  concession. 
The  Government  has  yielded  to  the  demand  for 
reform  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  niu-^ 
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nicipal  reform,  free  trade — all  these  have  been  con- 
cessions yielded  to  the  people  by  a  monarchical 
Government.  That  Government  has  had  discre- 
tion enough  to  see  that  it  ought  to  yield;  and  its 
sagacity  in  yielding  to  the  people  has  saved  it  from 
destruction.  In  France  the  policy  has  been  en- 
tirely different.  The  legislative  bodies  have  been 
composed  of  office-holders,  the  tools  and  ministers 
of  the  King;  and  obstinately  resisting  any  conces- 
sions to  the  people,  the  Government  has  persisted 
in  opposing  the  demands  for  reform,  till  the  peo- 
ple, taking  the  work  into  their  own  hands,  have 
pulled  the  Government  to  pieces,  and  now  set 
about  the  construction  of  a  system  of  free  institu- 
tiojis. 

This  revolution- is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
1798;  a  great  change  has  come  over  France  since 
that  period.  It  was  intimated  here,  in  an  early  part 
of  this  debate,  that  France  had  failed  in  her  former 
revolutions.  I  read  her  history  differently.  I 
know  that  there  was  much  to  weep  over  in  her 
first  revolution,  but  she  emerged  from  that  scene 
of  horror  better  than  she  was  before.  And  the 
empire,  with  all  its  tyranny,  under  the  direction  of 
that  extraordinary  man  who  held  the  reins  of 
power,  contributed  still  more  to  improve  her  social 
condition.  It  was  then  that  the  barriers  were  bro- 
ken down  which  formerly  existed  between  the 
people  and  the  aristocracy.  It  was  then  that  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  property  took  place. 
And  the  second  revolution  was  a  still  greater  im- 
provement.. With  these  lessons  before  them,  I 
hope  that  the  people  of  France,  in  this  third  at- 
tempt, will  be  entirely  successful,  and  fulfill  all 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  France  and  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  For  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  success.  The  ex-King  himself  seems 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  to  France,  tie  has  expressed  in  his  mem- 
orable declaration,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  referred,  his  deliberate  conviction 
that  France  must  be  a  republic. 

The  prompt  adhesion  of  the  new  government 
made  by  the  highest  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy  and  by  the  clergy,  presents  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  republican 
feelings  in  France.  The  revolution  of  1792  might 
be  said  to  be  a  revolution  against  the  authority  of 
the  church,  nay,  against  Christianity  itself,  as  well 
as  against  kingly  power.  But  in  the  present  move- 
ment I  rejoice  to  recognise  that  spirit  of  venera- 
tion for  religion  which  is  one  of  the  surest  safe- 
guards of  social  order  and  good  government.  The 
bishops  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  other  high  digni- 
tanesof  the  church,  have  concurred  most  fully  and 
freely  in  the  great  movement  for  liberty.  Those 
who  are  little  acquainted  with  Catholic  countries 
and  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  revolution.  I  have  lived 
among  them,  and  know  how  much  influence  they 
exercise,  making  the  people  humane  and  benevo- 
lent, soothing  and  tempering  their  violence  of  dis- 
position. I  have  no  fears  then,  sir,  for  the  result 
of  the  revolution  in  France.  1  believe  it  will  be 
successful,  it  may  take  some  time,  but  with  the 
union  of  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  wealthy 
classes  of  the  country,  and  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  all,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
nobility,  with  the  approval  of  the  royal  family 
themselves,  1  certainly  think  that  if  there  could  be 
any  doubt  about  the  result  of  this  revolution,  this 
would  afford  us  a  strong  assurance  of  a  favorable 
termination. 

1  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by 
referring  to  the  numerous  accounts  of  this  great 
event  svhich  we  have  seen  in  the  public  prints. 
But  I  have  been  favored  with  two  extracts  from  let- 
ters from  private  individuals,  speakingof  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  Paris.  These  extracts, 
I  think,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  better  judgment 
of  these  occurrences  than  the  more  formal  accounts 
that  we  have  seen.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Paris  to  his  friend 
in  this  country: 

"  Paris,  February  25,  1848. 
"I  assure  you  that  our  quarter  lias  beeu  perfectly  quiet, 
even  during  the  two  days  ol  fighting.  We  scarcely  heard  a 
dozen  gun  sliots ;  and  those  were  tired  after  the  victory,  as  a 
feudcjoie.  At  this  time  (eight  o'clock  in  the  morning)  peace 
is  completely  restored.  Last  evening  Mr.  G.  (a  priest)  came 
from  his  father's  in  the  FauxhourgSl.  Germain,  crossing  the 
city  through  the  streets  and  public  squares  which  had  been 
the  scenes  of  action  through  the  day,  and  he  only  saw  per- 
sons quiutly  promenading,  and  among  them  a  largie  number 


of  women  of  all  classes —for  the  houses  were  all  illuminated. 
Make  yourself  perfectly  easy;  I  cannot  certainly  be  su^piict- 
ed  of  enthusiasm,  but  I  assure  you  I  can't  help  admiring  the 
moral  sentiment  which  pervades  this  entire  population. 

"Just  imagine  to  yourself  the  men  who  had  recently  car- 
ried the  Tuileries  by  assault,  and  then  in  possestinn  of  the 
city,  retiring  peaceably  to  their  hoioes,  neither  more  lurhu 
lent  or  elated,  and  only  taking  n-ith  them  tke  arms  uhir/i  they 
had  lion.  Truly  it  was  a  sublime  spectacle,  with  which  I 
was  most  profoundly  moved.  Rly  advice  is  for  you  to  re- 
main in  America  as  long  as  your  business  requires,  neither 
alter  }0ur  labors  or  projects,  and  continue  zealously  your 
system  of  exchange.  Tiie  country  is  still  the  sauje,  and  will 
profit  by  your  exertions,  whatever  may  be  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment. You  are  there  our  surest  and  best  guarantee,  and 
we  here  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions, we  should  be  at  all  uneasy,  the  protection  of  the  most 
republican  mantle  will  still  be  with  us :  I  need  only  to  in  voke 
your  name  to  obtain  it  immediately.  You  know  this  as  well 
as  1  do." 

"  Paris,  March?,,  J848. 

"  Believe  ine,  the  proclamation  of  the  repiibiic  has  raised 
you  here  ten  ails.  You  already  know,  perhaps,  that  not  only 
the  American  minister,  but  all  the  Americans  now  in  Paris, 
have  waited  upon  and  congratulated  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 'I'his  double  compliment  has  had  an  admirable 
effect.  Never  has  there  been  so  much  anxiety  to  draw 
closer  the  alliance,  I  should  rather  say  the  fraternity,  with 
the  United  States.  Do  not  think  of  returning  before  your 
labors  are  terminated.  Continue  your  meritorious  work 
ammig  the  Americans,  which  will  be  your  liighest  glory. 
France  will  second  you  witli  more  zeal  than  ever. 

"Do  not  give  yourself  the  least  uneasiness.  Paris  never 
was  more  quiet  than  at  present,  and  personal  security  never 
more  eared  tor.  It  requires  really  an  effort  of  memory  to 
recollect  that  there  was  a  revolution  last  week,  aiid  tliat  a 
miserable  senildince  of  monarchy  has  been  done  away. 
The  only  difficulty  at  present  is,  a  little  timidity  in  the  money 
market,  which  will  not  last  Imig.  I  know  a  noble  French- 
man who  is  about  to  invest  three  millions  of  francs  in  a 
banking  house,  amply  secured.  My  dear  friend,  we  have  a 
right  to  say  with  pride,  that  no  republic  ever  gave  a  nobler 
example  of  patiiotism.  Adieu.  We  drank  yesterday  (Shrove 
Tuesday)  yourhealth.  There  is  noone  who  does  notlong  to 
see  you,  but  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  make  the  sacrifice, 
and  encourage  you  not  to  abandon,  but  to  persevere  in  the 
noble  aims  which  we  all  know  are  worthy  of  you." 

Here  is  also  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  lady 
relating  to  the  same  subject: 

"Shrove  Tuesday. 

"  Your  welcome  letter  arrived  on  the  memorable  day  of 
the  great  barricades.  We  were  all  closely  housed,  shutters 
closed,  for  fear  of  some  accident,  which,  by  the  by,  was 
entirely  useless.  We  feared,  as  the  people  were  marching 
towards  the  barriers,  they  might  break  the  windows  ;  but 
they  had  no  such  intention — they  were  going  very  quietly  to 
liberate  the  prisoners  confined  for  debt— and  we  were  de- 
lighted and  amused  to  see  the  people  liberated — some  with 
a  little  bundle  in  their  hands,  some  in  their  slippers,  (not 
having  had  time  to  put  on  their  shoes,)  marching  gaily  and 
rapidly,  as  if  fearing  their  liberty  might  be  again  restrained. 
Don't  believe  any  exaggerated  accounts  you  may  hear.  1 
assure  you  Paris  has  never  been  more  tranquil  than  at  this 
moment." 

Now,  when  within  one  week  after  scenes  of  this 
kind  have  taken  place,  and  such  moderation,  quiet, 
and  regularity  are  observed,  can  anybody  doubt 
the  fitness  of  the  people  and  their  capability  to  es- 
tablish a  government  that  will  be  permanent.'  I 
see  no  cause  to  doubt  or  hesitate.  1  believe  their 
success  is  certain.  The  whole  account  of  their 
proceedings  hitherto  is  a  sutHcient  guarantee  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore, 
for  a  moment  the  propriety  of  passing  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  sorry  that  it  has  been  delayed  so  long. 
i  wished  very  much  that  it  could  have  been  passed 
in  time  to  go  by  this  steamer;  and  I  do  hope  now 
that  there  will  be  no  further  delay. 

JMr.  DAYTON.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to 
make  a  speech  upon  this  resolution;  but  I  should 
have  been  much  better  satisfied  if  the  Senator  who 
introduced  it,  or  the  committee  from  wliich  it  in 
part  emanates,  had  been  content  that  it  should 
iiave  laid  over  for  a  month,  as  originally  proposed; 
that  is,  until  the  first  or  second  Monday  in  JMay 
next.  1  trust  I  am  not  wanting  in  all  those  kind, 
generous  feelings  which  have  been  so  well  express- 
ed by  Senators;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  we 
were  giving  way  too  much  to  the  current  of  pop- 
ular sentiment.  The  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the 
very  day-laborers  about  the  Capitol  were  shakino' 
hands  and  felicitating  themselves  when  tlie  news 
of  the  revolution  was  received.  It  appears  to  me, 
sir,  that  the  American  Senate  is  engaged  very 
much  in  the  same  way.  As  individuals,  we  may  do 
it — but  as  legislators,  men  acting  under  heavier 
and  deeper  responsibilities,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  weigh  well  each  step  that  we  take  in  this 
m:itter. 

,  If  there  ever  was  a  season  when  we,  the  model 
republic,  as  we  glory  in  calling  ourselves  to  the 
world,  should  be  cautious  as  toAvhat  we  do,  it  is 
now.   There  is,  perhaps,  no  paragraph  in  our  past 


history  conveying  more  wisdom  to  posterity  than 
the  last  and  parting  address  of  Washington,  when 
he  told  us  to  beware  of  entangling  ourselves  with 
European  politics.     I  admit  that  this  is  not  an  en- 
tanglement within  the  letter,  but  it  is  at  least  within 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  gieat 
Father  of  his  Country.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  express 
our  sympathy  with  any  nation  in  Europe.     We 
may  do  so  in  the  language  of  this  resolution,  mean 
what  it  may,  for  I  hardly  know  what  is  meant  by 
consolidation  of  liberty.     But,  sir,  I  want  first  to 
be  sure  that  the  Government  does  consolidate  lib- 
erty.    I  want  to  have  at  least  a  reasonable  assu- 
rance that  when  the  Government  we  are  about  to 
congratulate  shall  be  sought  after,  our  minister  will 
not  have  to  make  a  return  of  non  est  inventus.    The 
honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tells  us 
that  he  would  not  wait  until  the  child  attains  to  ma- 
turity before  he  tenders  his  congratulations.     Nor 
I,  sir;  but  I  would   wait  until   the  child   is  born. 
France  is  enciente,  on\y;  whether  a  child   will  be 
born,  or  France  have  a  miscarriage,  is  a  thing  to 
be  hereafter  determined.     Sir,  there  is  no  govern- 
ment now  in  France  to  whom  we  can  tender  our  con- 
gratulations.    We  are  tendering  them  to  the  now 
Government  of  France,  not  to  a  government  that 
is  to  be,  but  lo  the  Provisional  Government.  What 
is  that  Government?     What  do  we  mean  by  Fro- 
visional  Government.'     I  ask  it  in  all  seriousness. 
It  has  the  name  of  government,  but  we  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  one.     With  great  respect  I  say  it  is  no 
government.    Its  decrees  are  no  decrees.    Its  laws 
are  no  laws.     Its  official  agents  are  the  creatures, 
in  common  parlance,  of  nobody.     We  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  this  fact.     Here  is  a  government  which 
puts  down  the  old  state  of  things  to-day,  and  sets 
up  a  new  state  of  things  to-morrow.     By  whose 
act  is  it  done?     It  is  done  by  the  people  of  Paris. - 
Who  are  the  people  of  Paris?   1  mean  legally,  and 
as  compared  with  the  thirty  millions  of  the  French 
people.     It  is  idle,  sir,  I  say  with   great  respect, 
to  look  upon  this  species  of  ile  facto  power  which, 
for  the  time  being,  keeps  a  kind  of  order  in  Paris — 
it  is  idle,  I  say,  to  look  upon  it  as  an  existing  gov- 
ernment which  should  receive  our  congratulations? 
And  permit  me  to  say  that  the  official  agents  of 
this  quasi  government  feel  by  what  a  slight  tenor 
they  hold   their  places.     A  mob  has  put  down  a 
monarchy  yesterday,  and  has  raised  a  republic  to- 
day.  They  gave  life  to  Lamartine  yesterday,  they 
may  give  death   to   Lamartine  to-morrow.     The 
whole  course  of  action  of  the  agents  of  this  French 
revolution  show  that  they  appreciate  the  position 
in    which   they   stand.     The   Senator   from    New 
Hampshire   has  spoken  of  something  for  which 
they  are  specially  entitled  to  the  congratulations  of 
this  Government.     I  again  say,  sir,  that  this  very 
thing  is  but  carrying  out  a  mere  popular  sentiment. 
The  manumission  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
mere  stroke  of  a  pen  is  an  action  too  sudden  to 
be  relied  on.     Such  vast  changes,  reforms  if  you 
choose  to  call  them  so,  are  not  be  consummated  in 
a  day,  and  attended   with  no  evil   consequences. 
Again,  sir,  if  we  examine  the  progress  of  this  quasi 
government,  we  see  it  pandering  to  the  passions  of 
the  populace — we  see  it  raising  the  wages  of  labor, 
opening   the   baker's  shops  to  feed   the  hungry. 
I'hese  are  not  the  ordinary  functions  of  govern- 
ment.    We   see   it  j-edeeming   pledges   from    the 
pawnbrokers  with  the  funds  of  the  government, 
converting   the  Tuileries   into  a  poorhouse,  and 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  royal  family.    Can 
a  conservative  people  like  ours  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  tendency  of  these  things?   The  very  men  who 
are  now  legislating  thus  feel  that  they  liold  their 
power  at  the  frail  tenure  of  the  will  of  a  mob. 
They  feel  that  they  must  pander  to  that  mob  if 
they  would  maintain  the  position  they  hold.  Why, 
sir,  I  say  it  with  great  respect  for  those  intelligent 
high-minded  gentlemen  who  now  hold  a  species  of 
quasi  power — they  have  done  the  best  they  can — 
but  do  you  call  this  body  of  men  a  government — a 
government  to  make  laws?     Whence  comes  their 
authority?    And  it  is  to  this  self-styled  govern- 
ment, to  this  child  in  embryo,  that  we  are  to  tender 
our  congratulations.     Sir,  they  show  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  government 
themselves.    And  there  are  other  indications  which 
show  that  it  has  no  security  for  its  stability.    The 
French  funds  at  one  time  went  down  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.     And  this  meeting  which  is  to  be 
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held  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month,  what  is  it 
to  be?  A  meeting  of  nine  hundred  men  elected  by 
n  community  who  never  elected  representatives  be- 
fore. Part  of  them  will  come  from  Algeria.  There 
will  be  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  Algerines.  Sir,  ( 
speak  it  with  great  respect,  but  when  we  recollect 
that  this  great  body  of  men,  enough  to  form  a  mob 
of  themselves,  are  to  be  elected  by  a  people  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  these  matters,  I  cannot 
help  distrusting  the  action  of  that  convention.  At 
all  events,  let  it  be  as  able,  pure,  patriotic  as  it 
may,  I  would,  for  one,  prefer  at  least  that  we  should 
wait  calmly  and  deliberately  until  we  shall  have 
seen  the  matured  action  of  the  convention.  And 
if  they  give  a  constitution  to  Prance  having  upon 
it  the  (ace  and  lineaments  of  our  own,  I  will  tender 
to  them  the  hand  of  good  fellowship  and  congratu- 
lation. Sir,  our  minister  under  the  circumstances 
has  perhaps  done  hi.s  duty.  He  has  done  enough. 
It  seems  to  me,  I  speak  it  with  great  respect,  that 
it  would  be  more  wise,  more  statesmanlike  to  wait 
the  development  of  events.  What  is  done  by  a 
government  should  be  done  at  least  decently  and 
in  order.  I  consider  that  a  month,  more  or  less, 
will  not  diminish-lhe  value  of  our  congratulations 
to  the  French  Government;  and  I  do  hope  that 
when  these  congratulations  shall  be  tendered,  we 
shall  find  there  a  government  to  receive  them.  I 
repeat  that  I  have  no  intention  to  commit  myself 
to  any  particular  course  upon  this  subject,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  current  of  debate  is 
certainly  running  in  one  direction.  It  appears  to 
me  wiser  to  await  the  result  of  events,  and  if  suc- 
cess crown  their  eflTorts,  then  it  will  be  time  for 
us  to  tender  our  congratulations.  It  will  then  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  vote  for  such  a  resolution; 
but  if  I  am  pressed  to  vote  now,  I  most  respect- 
fully decline  voting  for  the  resolution,  because  I 
vote  without  knowledge,  without  light,  at  least 
such  a  light  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  illuminate 
my  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  said:  As  i  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  the  po.stponement  of  the  resolutions  of 
congratulation  to  France,  introduced  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,]  and  those 
introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  shall  vote  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon 
them  at  once. 

What  shall  we  gain  by  delay?  The  principal, 
indeed  the  only  reason  for  it,  urged  by  Senators 
over  the  way,  is,  that  the  convention  is  to  meet  on 
the  20lh  of  the  present  month,  and  that  we  should 
therefore  wait  until  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
shall  be  known,  so  that  we  may  judge  how  far,  the 
efforts  of  the  French  people  to  establish  a  republi- 
can government  will  be  successful.  That  this  is  de- 
sirable I  readily  admit.  But  if  we  should  withhold 
the  expression  of  our  congratulations  until  France 
shall  have  fully  succeeded,  she  would  scarcely  need 
our  sympathies,  nor  would  it  reflect  much  credit 
upon  us  to  tender  them.  The  organization  of  a 
republican  government  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or 
a  month.  It  may,  and  perhaps  will  require  years, 
for  the  people  of  France  to  establish  a  government, 
which  will  exhibit  to  the  world  the  evidences  of 
permanence  and  stability.  The  transition  from 
monarchy  to  her  present  attitude  has  indeed  taken 
place,  with  a  rapidity  which  is  at  once  wonderful 
and  sublime.  But  to  ensure  success  for  the  ex- 
periment, much  is  yet  to  be  done.  A  constitution 
IS  to  be  framed  and  adapted  to  the  character,  ge- 
nius, and  condition  of  the  people  of  France.  An- 
cient prejudices  and  customs  are  to  be  overcome, 
long-established  forms  to  be  remodelled,  well-settled 
social  habits  to  be  obliterated,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
entire  mass  of  the  population  to  be  indoctrinated 
in  the  great  principles  of  self-government,  and 
fused  into  a  harmonious  and  well-regulated  organi- 
zation. Can  all  this  be  accomplished  within  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  French  con- 
vention? They  have  not  the  light  of  experience 
to  illumine  their  path;  they  can  only  see  that 
which  is  reflected  from  our  Government,  and  that, 
at  so  remote  a  distance,  that  it  will  afford  them  but 
partial  assistance.  Why,  sir,  our  Government 
was  established  under  circumstances  far  more 
favorable  to  success,  than  those  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  France  are  surrounded.  The  principles  of 
freedom,  on  which  it  is  based  were  planted  on  this 
soil  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  They  grev/  with  the 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies.    They  animated  them  un- 


der all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  colo- 
nial dependence.  They  nerved  their  arm  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Revolution.  They  fired  the  patri- 
otism and  guided  the  councils  of  the  convention 
which  framed  our  Constitution.  Our  Government 
is  the  wisest  in  its  provisions,  the  most  symmetri- 
cal in  its  proportions,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  best 
calculated  to  preserve  liberty,  of  any  that  is  record- 
ed on  the  pages  of  history.  Thus  far  it  has  proved 
most  successful,  and  its  machinery  has  operated 
with  beautiful  harmony.  Yet,  sir,  we  ourselves 
characterized  it,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as  an 
experiment.  The  nations  of  Europe  still  consider 
it  as  an  experiment,  and  are  fondly  dreaming,  that 
it  will,  at  last,  prove  to  be,  but  a  splendid  failure. 
Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  France,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  much  less  favorable,  shall  succeed 
in  a  few  short  weeks  or  months?  For  many  long 
generations,  France  has  been  accustomed  to  view 
monarchy  as,  by  "  Divine  right,"  the  only  legiti- 
mate form  of  government.  The  habits  of  the 
people,  their  social  organization,  their  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling,  have  all  borrowed  their  cast 
and  impress  from  the  institutions  of  royalty,  and 
they  have  been  taught  to  regard,  as  disloyal,  the 
very  idea  of  self-government.  Their  condition  dif- 
fers from  ours  in  another  important  respect.  We 
were  separated  by  the  wide  ocean  from  all  other 
governments,  and  were  therefore,  free  from  their  in- 
termeddling and  jealousies.  But  France  is  flanked 
on  all  sides  by  despotic  governments,  who  feel  no 
sympathy  with  her  in  her  struggles,  but  who  would 
rather  rejoice  to  see  her  relapse  back  into  the  em- 
brace of  despotism.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
repeat,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  in  a  few  months 
she  can  present  to  the  world  an  organized  repub- 
lic, dispensing  all  the  blessings  of  happiness  and 
well-regulated  freedom.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  that,  to  delay  as  long  as  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Datton,]  so  far  from  securing  the  object  which 
he  desires,  would  be  to  defer  our  congratulations 
to  a  time,  when  France  will  not  need  them,  and  it 
would  be  no  credit  to  us  to  lender  them.  Hence, 
if  it  be  proper  for  our  Government,  in  any  event, 
to  give  any  expression,  in  relation  to  the  attitude 
which  France  has  assumed,  there  is  no  controlling 
reason  why,  that  expression  should  be  delayed,  or 
why,  it  should  not  be  given  at  once. 

Is  it  proper,  then,  that  this  Government  should 
tender  its  congratulations,  on  the  occasion  under 
consideration?  Upon  the  first  introduction  of 
these  resolutions,  I  did  entertain  some  doubt  on 
this  point;  that  is  to  say,  my  judgment  did  not 
fully  second  the  warm  impulses  of  my  heart.  That 
doubt  rested  upon  the  fact,  that  we  liad  no  official 
information  of  the  great  events  which  have  burst  so 
suddenly  upon  the  world.  The  accounts  which  we 
had  then  received  from  France,  were  such  only,  as 
had  reached  us  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press.  We  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  officially  in- 
formed that  anything  had  transpired.  I,  therefore, 
doubted  whether  it  fully  comported  with  the  dig- 
nity of  this  Government,  to  take  cognizance  of 
events  of  this  character,  upon  mere  newspaper  in- 
telligence. But,  sir,  that  doubt,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  (arid  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  was 
not,)  is  entirely  removed  by  the  message  of  the 
President,  communicating  the  official  action  of  Mr. 
Rush, and  its  approval  by  the  Executive,  by  which 
he  recognized  tiie  existence  of  the  new  government, 
and  tendered  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of 
the  American  people.  That  message  and  accom- 
panying documents  have  been  referred  to  the  Coin- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  committee 
has  re|iorted  upon  them.  Thus  far,  then,  our 
Government  is  committed  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions;  the  subject  is  before 
us  in  proper  official  form;  and  the  question  assumes 
a  new  and  more  forcible  aspect.  Before  the  receipt 
of  this  message,  the  resolutions  stood  entirely  on 
their  own  merits;  that  is  to  say,  they  presented 
the  isolated  question  of  the  propriety  of  their  pas- 
sage; and  their  rejection  could  have  received  no 
otiier  interpretation  by  the  civilized  world,  than 
that  of  a  douljt  of  the  propriety  of  passing  them  at 
this  time.  But  now,  their  rejection  will  operate  as 
a  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rush;  and  to 
censure  him,  would  amount  well-nigh  to  a  censurfe 
of  the  French  people,  I  am  sure  the  American 
Senate  is  prepared  for  no  act,  which  might  even  be 
tortured  into  such  a  construction.     I  trust,  also, 


that  this  message  will  produce  the  same  effect  upoii 
the  mind  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, [Mr.  Baldwin,]  and  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  agree  with  him,  that  it  has  upon  my  own; 
for  his  leading  objection  to  the  resolutions  was, 
that  it  was  the  province  of  the  Executive  to  take 
the  initiative  in  proceedings  of  this  character.  That 
has  now  been  done.  The  only  question  then  is, 
do  we  really  feel  in  our  heart  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions?  Do  we  rejoice  at  the 
creation  of  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy 
in  France?  If  we  have  those  feelings,  we  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to  express  them  here  or  else- 
where; and  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  concur  in 
them,  we  may  imbody  them  into  the  form  of  res- 
olutions, and  offer  them  to  France,  to  cheer  her  in 
her  hour  of  trial,  and  to  evince  the  deep  solicitude 
of  the  American  people  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
republican  liberty.  And  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
such  are  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  ? 
What  mean  these  public  gatherings  ?  What  mean 
the  almost  unanimous  expressions  of  the  press, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  our  country  ?  They 
are  but  the  echoes  of  the  popular  voice. 

But  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Dayton]  entertains  doubts  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  passing  these  resolutions  on  another  ground. 
He  says  it  was  the  farewell  advice  of  Washington, 
that  we  should  avoid  all  interference  with  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  adhere  strictly  to  the  policy  of 
non-intervention.  It  is  true,  sir;  and  the  same 
policy  was  promulgated  again,  in  a  foi;m  more  au- 
thentic, by  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1823,  when  he  pro- 
claimed, that  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  European 
nations,  to  extend  their  system  of  monarchy  to  the 
States  of  this  con'inent,  would  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light,  than  as  the  exhibition  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States.  This  policy 
thus  proclaimed  has  received  the  sanction  of  all 
parties  in  the  United  States;  and  I  hazard  nothing 
in  asserting,  that  it  is  considered  fixed  and  unalter- 
able. I,  therefore,  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  with 
that  Senator,  in  maintaining  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 
It  does  not  become  us  to  interfere  with  the  political 
affairs  of  other  nations.  The  golden  rule  is  apjili- 
cable;  we  should  do  unto  others,  as  we  would,  they 
should  do  unto  us.  If  we  will  not  tolerate  inter- 
meddling with  us,  we  must  not  intermeddle  with 
others.  But  will  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
be  a  violation  of  this  rule  of  action?  That  is 
the  question.  I  think  not.  With  whom  is  France 
contending?  Is  she  at  war  with  any  other  Pow- 
er? Is  any  nation  o|>posing  her  efforts  to  change 
her  form  of  government?  No,  sir,  none;  nor 
has  any  a  right  to  oppose.  It  is  purely  an 
affair  of  her  own.  It  is  purely  a  civil  revolution. 
With  us  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine,  "  that  it  is  the 
'  right  of  the  peopje  to  alter  or  abolish  their  form 
'  of  government,  layingits  foundation  on  such  prin- 
'ciples,and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
'  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safe- 
'  ty  and  happiness."  The  people  of  France  are 
but  exercising  this  great  right  which,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind,  was  established  by  the  struggles 
of  our  Revolution  of  Independence.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  interfere  with  the  politics  or  relations  of  any 
nation,  by  adopting  the  resolutions  under  consid- 
eration. We  do  not  take  sides  with  France  against 
any  antagonist  Powers.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  contest 
between  the  people  of  France  and  monarchy — a 
contest  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  despotism 
and  republicanism.  In  sympathizing  wiih  France, 
and  tendering  to  her  our  congratulations,  we  do 
not  depart  from  our  true  attitude  of  neutrality, 
violate  no  principle  of  our  Government,  nor  com- 
mit ourselves  to  any  line  of  policy  for  the  future, 
in  relation  to  that  nation.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
(and  who  will  not  glory  in  it?)  that,  in  a  mighty 
struggle  between  the  principles  of  liberty  and  those 
of  oppression,  we  take  sides  with  the  formeragainst 
the  latter.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  honorable  Senator  are  not  found- 
ed on  a  just  view  of  the  question  which  these  reso- 
lutions present  to  the  Senate, 

In  relation  to  the  two  sets  of  resolutions  whichjare 
now  under  consideration,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty, 
to  prefer  those  which  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  objection  which 
has  been  made  to  the  phraseology  of  the  first  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,]  hag 
no  influence  upon  my  mind.  I  allude  particularly 
to   the  words   "consolidate  liberty."    To  such 
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verbal  criticism,  I  pay  no  more  respect,  than  that 
whicli  is  due  to  the  literary  taste  of  gentlemen  who 
niay  tliink  proper  to  indulge  in  this  exercise.  But 
there  is  an  assertion  of  fact,  in  this  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  I  should  be  pleased 
to  see  modified;  and  it  is  this;  the  congratula- 
'tions  of  the  American  people  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  people  of  France,  upon  their  "success,"  in 
their  recent  efforts  to  consolidate  liberty,  &c.  I 
prefer  the  phraseology  of  tiie  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreiirn  Relations,  because  more  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  In 
that,  we  congratulate  the  peo[)le  of  France  on  their 
success  thus  far.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  a  provisional 
government  has  been  organized,  that  it  has  decreed 
n  republican  form  of  government,  and  ordered  a 
convention  of  delegates  of  ihe  people  to  assemble, 
to  carry  that  decree  into  execution.  This  provi- 
sional government  has  been  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  other  Powers.  But  the  great  work 
of  framing  a  constitution,  and  setting  the  political 
machinery  in  motion,  is  yet  to  be  done.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  strictly  correct  to  say,  that  France  has 
thus  far  succeeded,  than  that  she  has  actually  suc- 
ceeded, in  establishing  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But  while  I  prefer  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee,  yet  I  can  very  cheerfully  vote  for  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  the  motion  now  pend- 
ir)g,  to  substitute  the  former  for  the  latter,  should 
not  meet  the  views  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  due, 
however,  to  the  deliberation  which  should  charac- 
terize the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
that  caution  should  be  used ,  not  to  employ  language 
which  conveys  more  than  is  strictly  consistent  with 
facts  as  they  exist. 

It  is  Si\id,  that  if  we  congratulate,  it  may  afford 
a  )irelext  for  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  to  abuse 
and  discourage,  and,  perhaps,  oppose.  But  will 
they  not  do  this  in  any  event,  so  soon  as  they  may 
believ/.  their  interests  or  the  cause  of  despotism 
require  it?  Will  they  be  restrained  by  our  silence? 
Can  they  gaze  with  approbation  or  unconcern  upon 
the  heavings  of  a  great  political  volcano,  whose 
throes  may  subvert  every  throne  in  Europe?  No, 
sir;  whenever  they  shall  feel  themselves  in  danger 
by  the  conviction  that  France  is  likely  to  succeed, 
their  murmurings  will  be  stirred;  and  I  shall  be 
most  agreeably  disappointed,  if  all  Europe  be  not 
involved  in  bloody  revolutions.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  that  France  will  gain  infinitely 
more  by  our  congratulations  than  by  our  silence. 
It  will  encourage  the  hearts  of  her  people,  and 
make  them  feel  that,  while  surrounding  monarchies 
secretly  desire  their  failure,  yet  we,  the  model  Re- 
public of  the  globe,  sympathize  in  theirevery  effort, 
and  rejoice  in  every  step  of  their  progress. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  by  some  gentle- 
men, that  the  whole  movement  would  be  a  failure. 
Judging  from  the  past,  the  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained, that  France  might  either  pass  under  the 
yoke  of  a  military  despotism,  or  relapse  again  into 
the  embraces  of  monarchy.  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  results  may  occur. 
We  cannot  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future,  and 
predict  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Fiance.  But,  sir, 
whether  success  or  defeat  awaits  them,  I,  for  one, 
am  prepared  to  express  our  sympathy  for,  and 
tender  our  congratulations  to  them,  for  the  very 
effort  which  they  have  made,  it  is  a  noble  effort 
— noble  in  the  feelings  in  which  it  originated,  and 
noble  in  the  end  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  It 
is  prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty — devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom.  It  seeks  the  formation  of  a 
republican  government  on  the  ruins  of  fallen  mon- 
archy; it  aims  at  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  from 
the  degradation  of  vassals,  to  the  dignity  of  free- 
men. 

But,  sir,  there  are  many  features  in  the  late  revo- 
lution calculated  to  inspire  us  with  sanguine  hope 
of  its  ultimate  success.  The  manner  in  which  the 
revolution  had  its  origin  is  highly  encouraging. 
It  did  not  spring  from  the  machinations  of  a  few 
ambitious  leaders,  seeking  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, by  ».ppeals  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  populrtcc.  It  is  not  the  offspring  of  infuriated 
and  lawless  faction.  But  it  is  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  angry  surges 
of  the  ocean  which  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  The 
fury  of  the  element  that  puts  them  in  motion,  but 
rather  the  mighty  ground  swell,  whose  heaving 
billows  originate  iti  tlie  profound  depths  of  popular 
feeling  and  sentiment,  at  once  irresistible  and  sub- 


lime in  their  motion,  bearing  before  them  ail  oppo- 
sition. It  is  the  people,  struggling  for  the  rights 
of  the  people;  and,  sir,  where  is  the  power  on 
earth  that  can  bring  successful  resistance  to  thirty- 
six  millions  of  freemen,  animated  and  lired  by  the 
invincible  resolve  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  oppres- 
sion ?  Monarchs  may  growl  and  snarl — Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  may  look  with  fearful  impa- 
tience upon  the  scene,  and  old  England  in  her 
heart  may  contemplate  it  with  scorn;  but,  sir,  this 
movement  in  France  will  awaken  such  a  sensation 
in  the  popular  heart  of  all  Europe,  that  these  Pow- 
ers will  be  busily  employed,  in  bracing  their  own 
thrones,  against  the  convulsions  of  this  political 
earthquake. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  remarkable  feature  in 
this  revolution,  which  inspires  me  with  strong 
hope  of  its  ultimate  success:  that  is,  the  spirit  with 
which  it  has,  thus  far,  been  conducted.  Where 
else,  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  can  you  find  a 
solitary  example,  of  a  revolution  carried  on  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  has  been  accomplished, 
which  has  been  attended  with  so  little  bloodshed, 
so  little  violence,  so  little  rapine,  so  little  plunder, 
so  little  robbery,  so  little  insubordination?  Look- 
ing alone  to  the  great  and  noble  end  in  view — their 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  royal  oppres- 
sion— the  French  people,'  in  the  utmost  fury  of 
their  excitement,  had  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  the  claims  of  helpless  inno- 
cence, and  the  obligations  of  humanity.  Are  peo- 
ple mad,  who  are  governed  by  a  spirit  like  this? 
Shall  they  be  called  "  an  infuriated  mob,"  blinded 
by  rage?  Sir,  if  they  were  mad,  there  was  a 
method  in  their  madness,  and  a  high  unity  of  de- 
sign in  all  their  actions,  which  exhibit  the  inspira- 
tion that  fired  their  bosoms  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one 
striking  fact,  illustrative  at  once,  of  the  origin  and 
operation  of  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  has  also  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  [Mr.  Dow.vs.]  It  is  the  fact,  that, 
amidst  the  most  intense  excitement  of  the  people, 
they  were  not  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  religion,  or 
of  the  deference  due  to  its  ministers.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  f.uthentic  account,  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  the  3d  instant,  of  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  a  priest,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  make  his  way  along  the  crowded  streets  of 
Paris.  It  jnoves  the  presence  of  a  power,  which, 
though  invisible,  is  exercising  a  potential  and  salu- 
tary influence  uptfli  the  minds  of  the  people.  But 
the  statement  speaks  for  itself,  and  1  beg  leave  to 
read  it  to  the  Senate: 

Religion  during  thk  Revolution. — The  following  in- 
teresting l^tter  appears  in  tlie  "  Uiiivers:" 

"Sir:  My  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  leave  the 
followuig  tacts  vvitliout  piililicity :  On  'J'liursdiiy,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  1  lett,  in  the  costume  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, tiie  quarter  of  the  Madaleine,  to  which  I  had  been 
called  for  the  disckarae  of  my  duty.  I  hoped  to  return  to  my 
dwelling  in  the  Kue  Pot  de  Fer  by  tlie  Place  de  Concorde, 
hut  the  crowds  of  people  wlm  occupied  tliat  place,  and  the 
cun.-tant  discharw  of  fire-arms  at  the  time,ol)iiged  nn-  to  go 
up  the  Hue  de  Rivoli.  i  passed  along  the  Rue  de  Rohan, 
the  Place  du  Palais  Ri*yal,  the  Rue  de  Valois,  and  twenty 
oilier  streets,  as  far  ai  the  quartier  Saint  Martin,  forced  to 
turn  to  ill i!  right  and  to  the  left,  and  frequently  to  return 
back  by  the  way  I  came.  I  had  to  clear  fifty  hairicades. 
At  the  entrance  of  ihe  Kuedu  Ri'posoir,  Place  ries  Victories, 
I  addressed  my.-clf  witli  conlideiice  to  the  men  of  the  people 
wlio  guarded  ihe  barricades.  One  of  iheni  replied, '  Fear 
not,  Mo.isieur  I'Alilie,  you  are  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  us.' 
Then,  conducting  ine  to  the  barricades,  he  said  to  his  com- 
rades, in  a  loud  voice,  '  H:)nor  to  religion — respect  the 
piiests.  Allow  this  good  citizen  to  pass,  and  proteet  liim.' 
I  was  acconipaiiied  to  ihe  next  barricade  v.ith  testimonies 
of  respect  and  words  of  eneoura;;eini-iit.  Thc-se  brave  work- 
men took  me  by  the  hand  or  gave  nie  their  arm  to  conduct 
me  in  safety,  repeating,  'Respect  lor  religion — allow  this 
good  man  to  pass.'  Frequently  stopped  by  compactniasses, 
and  surrouiidi^d  by  armed  men,  I  thanked  them  lor  their 
protection.  'I  see  (said  I  to  them)  that  you  are  llie  true 
fiieiids  of  religion — [  have  confidence  in  your  generous 
sentiinenti — you  knowlhat  the  prie^-ts  are  the  true,  ihe  best 
friends  of  the  people.'  'Monsieur  I'Alibe,  (replied  they, 
with  emotion,)  we  wish  to  sustain  religion — we  wisli  to 
respect  the  priests — we  have  need  of  them  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children.'  At  one  barricade  an  individual,  only  one, 
turning  towards  me,  cried  '  Down  with  the  priests.'  imme- 
diately he  was  stopped  by  his  comrades,  who  all  ciied  out, 
'  Silence,  viie  religion,  vice  the  priests — we  have  need  of 
them.'  tlurinj;  more  than  two  hoiir^,  in  tlie  midst  of  so 
many  loaded 'fire-arms  and  naked  swords,  no  gun,  no  sword 
was  directi  d  again.-t  the  priest.  At  leiiL'th  I  arrived  at  the 
last  barricade,  where  I  was  received  with  the  same  sym- 
pathy. When  I  reached  ihe  top  of  this  barricade,  a  loud' 
voice  in  the  middle  of  the  crowdw.is  heard  ciyin;;,  '  Vive 
M.  I'Abbe!'  and  a  great  number  of  other  voices  repeated  the 
cry.  I  thanked  titose  biave  men— those  Christian  work- 
men— and  I  ihank  them  a!;aiii.  I  know  not  how  1  can  bet- 
ter express  my  gratitude  and  my  coutidence  in  them  tliau  by 


makinj  known  the  generous  sentiments  by  which  they  are 
animated.  In  the  new  era  upon  which  we  are  entering,  the 
priests  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  duty  towaids  tijein. 
They  will  see  that  religion  and  the  priests  are  the  true,  the 
best  friends  of  the  people.         L'Abbe  Ponguet,  Priest." 

The  moial  which  is  conveyed  by  this  graphic 
letter  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  cannot  fail 
to  sustain  well-founded  hope  that  a  people  obedi- 
ent to  such  reverence  for  religion,  in  an  hour  of 
such  excitement,  will  succeed  in  their  high  and 
noble  purposes.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congrat- 
ulation that  the  Catholic  church,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing church  of  France,  fully  acquiesces  in  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  lends  its  mighty  influence 
to  the  cause  of  free  principles.  The  following 
manifesto  from  Count  de  Montalembert,  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  altitude  of  the  Catholics  of  France 
towards  the  new  order  of  things,  is  deeply  inter- 
esting in  this  connection.  I  find  it  also  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  as  taken  from  the  Paris  Univers: 

"fn  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  the  chuich  remnins  stand- 
ing, immortal  as  truth,  liberty,  and  justice.  Under  the  Re- 
public, as  under  the  Monarchy,  we  must  defend,  love,  and 
serve  religious  liberty.  We  ou;;ht,  we  can,  and  we  will. 
We  have  for  pledges  of  it,  on  the  one  side,  the  unanimous 
respect  with  which  the  victorious  people  treat  religion ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  lirni  resolution  expressed  by  the  Provi>ional 
Government  to  maintain  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions. 
We  have,  besides,  the  example  of  the  UiiitPd  States :  the 
French  Republic  catmot  be  less  just,  less  liberal,  less  intelli- 
gent, than  the  American  one,  particularly  when  the  question 
relates  to  faith,  conscience,  and  family.  In  this  change,  so 
great  and  so  unexpected,  we,  Catholic  above  all,  have  noth- 
ing to  change:  our  rights,  our  duties,our  interest-,  remain 
the  same.  The  cidors  which  we  have  planted  outside,  and 
above  all,  political  opinions,  are  intact.  We  have  not  waited 
until  this  day  to  profess  the  worship  of  sacred  liberty — to 
declare  war  on  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  falsehood — to  pro- 
claim that  the  Catholic  cause,  such  as  we  have  always 
defended  it,  was  not  identified  vvilli  any  power,  any  human 
cause.  Wo  feel  inclined  to  think  that  the  perseverance  with 
which  we  have  for  eighteen  years  preached  up  this  sovereign 
irrdependence  of  religious  interests,  will  aid  the  French  Cath- 
olics to  comprehend  and  to  accept  the  new  social  phase  into 
which  we  enter.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  right  to  abdicate. 
They  will  therefore  descend  into  the  arena,  with  all  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  lay  claim  to  all  political  and  social  liber- 
ties which  are  to  be  henceforward  the  inalienable  patrimony 
of  France.  They  will  descend  into  it,  to  fulfill  a  sacred  duty, 
a  national  duty,  a  (;hristian  duty.  They  will  place  unlimit- 
ed confidence  in  the  impenetrable  designs  of  God — will  show 
an  ardent  love  for  their  country,  an  imperishatrfe  devoted- 
iiess  to  its  glory  and  its  happiness." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Provisional  Government 
have  publicly  called  upon  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
inations to  implore,  the  blessings  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  upon  the  people  of  France, 
and  to  bespeak  wisdom  from  above,  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  that  assembly,  to  which  will  sootj 
be  committed  their  future  destiny.  Sir,  these  fea- 
tures of  this  great  popular  movement  in  France 
are  calculated  to  encourage  in  our  minds  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  success.  How  different 
a  spectacle  does  it  present,  when  contrasted  with 
the  revolution  of  1792,  in  which  the  fatal  experi- 
ment was  made  of  discarding  all  religion,  and 
elevating  Reason  to  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  I 

But,  sir,  we  also  find  that  which  affords  high 
encouragement,  in  the  character  of  their  decrees. 
These  decrees  are  very  numerous,  entering  into  da- 
tail  upon  many  subjects  which  look  rather  strange, 
and  some  of  them,  rather  laujrhable  to  us,  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  order  of  things  sought  to  bs 
abolished.  But  when  we  examine  them  carefully, 
we  find  that  they  embrace  the  great  principles  of 
free  government  and  rational  liberty.  Time  would 
fail  to  run  over  them  all.  I  will  notice  but  two  or 
three. 

One  remarkable  decree,  is  that  abolishing  all 
titles  of  nobility.  How  strangely  this  must  sound 
in  the  ear  of  European  rnonarchists  !  But  to  us, 
the  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  fa»)iliaras  house- 
hold words;  for  it  is  but  another  form  of  declaring, 
that  all  men  are  equal,  as  did  our  fathers,  when 
they  "pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, and  their 
sacred  honor,"  upon  the  altar  of  liberty.  This 
proposition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  free  gov- 
ernment, and  France  is  the  first  nation  of  Europe, 
that  has  ever  ventured  the  bold  experiment,  of  pro- 
claiming it  to  the  world. 

They  have  also  decreed  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  thought.  What  fearful  weapons  are  these, 
against  every  form  of  oppression  !  Freedom  of 
thought  comprehends  all  that  is  valuable  in  politi- 
cal, civil,  and  religious  toleration.  It  was  this  thr.t 
kindled  the  fires  of  the  Reformation,  and  dispellfd 
the  dark  ni^ht  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
shrouded  the  world  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  panoply  of  the  invincible  armor  of  a  free  presa 
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and  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  shall  march  round 
the  globe,  level  every  throne  of  despotism,  and 
emancipate  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  will 
be  to  France,  what  they  are  to  America,  the  pillars 
of  the  republican  fabric. 

They  have  also  decreed  universal  suffrage. 
Wliat  a  stride  in  the  cause  of  freedom  !  What  a 
striking  contrast  this  presents  to  the  order  of 
things'^under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe!  With 
a  population  of  30,000,000,  only  about  250,000  en- 
joyed the  right  of  suffrage.  Now  every  f'reeman 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  whole  republic, 
is  to  be  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise.  Popu- 
lation alone  is  to  be  the  basis  of  representation. 

We  might  examine  many  more  of  these  decrees, 
and  we  should  find  each  imbodying  some  great 
principle  of  popular  freedom  or  civil  justice.  From 
all  which,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  revolution  is  no 
vague  and  aimless  event,  originating  in  m.ere  en- 
thusiasm, and  propelled  by  a  spirit  of  blind  and 
lawless  faction,  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  is  directed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  result,  upon  sound  and  ration- 
al principles.  Therefore,  we  have  more  reason  to 
hope  for  success  than  to  fear  defeat;  and  we  may, 
with  entire  safety  and  propriety,  tender  our  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  France,  without  the  appre- 
hension of  national  mortification,  at  witnessing  the 
failure  of  her  noble  effort. 

Sir,  as  a  free  people,  familiar  with  the  blessings  of 
liberty  by  their  enjoyment,  we  cannot  be  insensible 
to  any  effort,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  to  overturn 
monarchies  and  despotisms,  and  in  their  stead, 
to  form  governments  based  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples. "We  have  felt  and  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  struggles  of  other  nations.  But  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  France  whom  we  are  called 
upon  to  congratulate,  it  awakens  feelings  of  more 
lively  sympathy.  It  is  the  home  of  Lafayette, 
the  mention  of  wKose  name  excites  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  grateful  reminiscences.  France  was  our 
friend  in  our  own  contest  for  independence,  and 
to  her  we  have  ever  been  united,  in  the  bonds  of 
amity.  Shall  we  be  unmoved  and  silent  while  she 
grapples  with  the  power  of  iron-hearted  monarchy.' 
I  will  not,  however,  indulge  in  the  declamation 
which  these  reminiscences  are  calculated  to  pro- 
voke; nor  will  I  deny  them  their  legitimate  influ- 
ences upon  my  mind,  in  deciding  upon  the  vote 
which  I  shall  give  upon  these  resolutions. 

I  had  hoped  that  these  resolutions,  or  at  least 
the  sentiments  contained  in  them,  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  without  discussion.  Still 
1  respect  the  opinions  of  those  Senators  who  enter- 
tain honest  doubts,  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  But,  sir,  I  have  no  language 
with  which  to  express  my  regret,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  term,  that  there  are  certain  gentlemen 
who  let  no  occasiqn,  however  unfit,  pass,  without 
the  introduction  of  a  subject  always  delicate  and 
exciting,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  disrespect- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  those  Senators  who  represent 
the  South.  I  remember,  that  on  the  very  morning 
when  a  venerable  patriot  [Mr.  Adams]  was  called 
from  the  scene  of  his  labors  here,  to  his  reward 
above — when  we  were  about  to  engage  in  paying 
the  tribute  of  national  respect  to  his  memory — 
when  we  were  called  to  gaze  upon  the  coffin  and  the 
winding-sheet,  and  to  contemplate  the  realities  of 
the  future  world,  this  agitating  question  of  slavery 
v>^as  thrust  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  Senator  alludes  to  the 
resolution  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  I 
will  say  to  him  that  he  is  under  a  misapprehension. 
The  resolution  was  merely  taken  from  the  table 
and  read  without  any  action  being  had  upon  it, 
and  without  any  desire  on  my  part  that  it  should 
then  be-taken  up.  Senators  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  was  anxious  to  postpone  informally  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  the  resolution,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it 
on  some  future  occasion.  This  was  in  accordance 
■with  an  arrangement  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  myself.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  alluded  to  it  now, 
because  it  has  enabled  me  to  correct  a  misappre- 
hension which  has  elsewhere  been  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  1  am  also  glad  that  the  occa- 
sion for  explanation  has  occurred,  for  1  think  some 
explanation  was  necessary.  It  was  the  character 
of  the  colloquial  debate  which  occurred  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  between  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama [Mr.  Bagbt]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, which  made  the  impression  on  my  mind 
that  it  was  introduced  on  that  morning. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  The  Senator  is  under  a  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  the  occurrence  in  the  de- 
bate to  which  he  alludes.  I  believe  that  the  reso- 
lution was  then  taken  up  in  the  morning  business, 
and  a  motion  was  made  to  pass  it  by  informally; 
failing  in  that,  the  Senator  began  the  discussion  of 
it.  it  was  at  this  stage  of  the  jnoceedings  that  I 
adverted  to  the  understanding  that  had  previously 
taken  place  between  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  myself,  and  said  that  1  felt  bound  to  adhere 
to  it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  explanation  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  is  right  except  in  one  particular. 
He  says,  that  "failing  in  the  motion  to  postpone 
informally,  the  Senator  commenced  a  discLfssion  of 
the  resolution."  The  fact  is,  a  motion  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table.  I  urged  upon  the  Senate  that 
it  should  be  postponed  intbrinaliy,  and  commenced 
stating  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  myself.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  interrupted  me  by  say- 
ing that  the  motion  was  not  debatable.  1  appealed 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator,  not  to  allow  me  to 
debate  the  resolution,  but  simply  to  make  the  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  the  arrangement.  'I'he  Seii- 
a'tor  replied  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  upon  that,  having 
recently  come  into  the  Senate,  and  not  supposing 
that  1  had  the  same  right  to  persevere  in  making 
personal  explanations  that  some  Senators  assume, 
I  desisted. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  beg  leave  to  olf'er  a  few  remarks 
in  response  to  what  iias  just  fallen  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  whose  allusion  has  been 
both  too  distinct  and  pointed,  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  or  unrebuked.  I'he  Senator  complains 
that  I  did  not  consent  to  his  addressing  the  Senate, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  that  gentleman,  the  VVil- 
mot  Proviso  was  before  us,  and  I  had  moved  its 
indefinite  postponement,  (on  the  memorable  morn- 
ing of  Mr.  Adams's  funeral,;  and  when  1  certainly 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  intended  to 
torture  us  and  afflict  the  country  by  a  long,  fac- 
tious, disorganizing  harangue — and  says,  now, 
that  he  only  rose  to  make  an  explanation,  without 
designing  to  speak  at  length,  in  support  of  his  pe- 
culiar notions  concerning  our  domestic  institutions 
in  the  South.  The  Senator  says  that  when  he  up- 
pealed  to  my  courtesy,  I  replied,  "this  is  not  a 
question  of  courtesy."  This  is  true,  sir;  and  I 
adhere  to  what  I  then  said.  The  question  which 
I  supposed  that  the  Senator  wished  to  discuss,  is 
with  no  southern  man  a  question  of  courtesy, 
merely.  It  is  one  which  involves  some  of  our 
dearest  interests,  our  strongest  sensibilities,  and 
puts  in  peril  the  safety  of  the  Union  itself.  It  is 
no  question  for  experimental  declamation,  or  dem- 
agogical parade.  It  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact, 
though,  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  explained  his  then  purpose, 
as  he  has  now  explained  it,  or  surely  I  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  permitting  even  him  to  be 
heard.  The  case  is  simply  this:  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
has  thought  proper  several  times  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  make  known  to  southern  Senators  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  an  insti- 
tution of  which  he  does  not  know  anything  prac- 
tically, and  concerning  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
his  opinions  can  scarcely  be  of  very  surpassing 
value,  either  to  the  present  generation  or  posterity. 
The  bearing  and  language  of  the  Senator  upon 
this  delicate  and  exciting  topic  have  been  more 
than  once,  fierce  and  menacing.  I  knew,  and  the 
Senate  knew  too  well,  the  high  powers  of  the  Sen- 
ator as  an  orator,  his  volcanic  energy  as  a  vehe- 
ment and  soul-stirring  declaimer — tne  resistless 
majesty  of  his  manner— his  astonishing  command 
of  felicitous  and  appropriate  figures  of  speech— his 
herculean  potency  as  a  reasoner,  and  his  wondrous 
capacity  for  wielding,  with  destructive  skill,  all 
multitudinous  weapons  of  wit,  and  humor,  and 
sarcasm,  to  deem  it  at  all  safe  to  permit  him  to 
conjure  up  a  hurricane  in  this  Hall,  whose  first 
effect  might  be  to  shake  the  Union  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  bring  down  ui)on  the  devoted  South  all 
the  horrors  which  our  enemies  have  long  desired 


us  to  experience.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  I  did  say  that 
this  is  no  question  of  courtesy;  1  might  have  said, 
in  addition,  it  is  a  question  of  social  safety;  and, 
with  my  consent,  no  man  in  the  Republic  shall 
ever  be  permitted,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to 
"scatter  firebrands,  arrows  and  death,"  expect- 
ing, after  a  while,  to  exclaim:  "Am  I  not  in 
sport?" 

The  Senator  says,  that  being  but  a  new  member 
of  the  Senate,  he  did  not  deem  himself  authorized 
to  press  his  claim  to  a  hearing,  when  an  audience 
was  refused  him,  so  pertinaciously  as  some  other 
Senators  have  thought  proper  to  do.  I  understand 
the  Senator  well,  and  were  I  ten  times  duller  than 
I  chance  to  be,  I  could  not  fail  to  understand  his 
allusion  perfectly.  He  designs  to  revive  in  the 
memory  of  Senators  the  unfortunate  collision  be- 
tween a  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  myself,  which,  though  marked  at  the  time 
with  more  or  less  of  unkindness  on  both  sides, 
has,  I  am  glad  to  know,  resulted  in  no  sentiments 
of  permanent  hostility  or  alienation  on  either  side, 
or  any  feelings  whatever  which  could  not  easily 
give  way  to  that  cordial  friendship  and  reciprocal 
esteem  which  I  rejoice  to  know  characterize  our 
relations  towards  each  other  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. What  right  has  the  modest  and  peace-lov- 
ing Senator  from  Connecticut  to  allude  to  this 
affair  at  all?  From  what  code  of  social  morals,  or 
parliamentary  courtesy,  will  he  deduce  his  author- 
ity to  mix  himself  up  so  abruptly  in  an  affair 
which  in  no  way  stood  connected  with  him? 
Really  the  Senator  is  about  the  most  amiable,  and 
modest,  and  unpresuming  Senator  I  ever  saw;  and 
I  doubt  not  he  will  descend  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity as  "  the  modest  Senator  from  Connecticut. " 
I  rejoice  to  recollect,  though,  that  the  Senator's 
modesty  has  not  been  quite  potential  enough  to  re- 
strain him  very  strikingly  as  one  of  the  speakers 
of  this  body — his  modesty  has  not  yet  altogether 
frozen  his  powers  of  utterance,  or  caused  that  elo- 
quent tongue  of  his  to  cleave  obstinately  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  or  even  prevented  him  from 
delivering  a  very  considerable  number,  (when  not 
under  such  special  inspiration  as  it  is  his  high  lot 
sometimes  to  experience  and  evince,)  of  the  cold- 
est, crudest,  most  confused,  most  tedious,  and 
intolerable  harangues  which  have  ever  received 
utterance  in  a  body  so  grave  and  dignified  as  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  in  the  remarks  I  made,  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi;  nor,  according  to  my  present  recol- 
lection, have  I  ever  made  the  slightest  allusion  to 
that  Senator  in  debate,  neither  is  it  my  intention 
ever  to  make  any  allusion  to  him. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senatorsayshedid  notallude 
to  me,  and  "  that,  lo  l-he  best  of  his  recollection, 
he  has  never  alluded  to  me  in  debate,"  and  goes 
still  further,  and  announces  the  momentous  fact 
that  he  does  not  intend  ever  to  allude  to  me  here- 
after. Well,  sir,  this  is  a  most  striking  and  ludi- 
crous case  of  short  or  convenient  memory.  I  tell 
the  Senator,  and  I  gravely  urge  upon  the  Senate, 
that  not  only  did  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
allude  to  me,  (a  fact  which  he  has  ventured  to 
deny,)  but  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he 
could  have  intended  to  allude  to  any  other  person. 
He  referred  most  explicitly  to  a  transaction,  well 
recollected  in  the  Senate,  with  which  my  honorable 
colleague,  who  is  present,  well  knows  he  had  no 
particular  connection,  to  wit :  the  motion  to  subject 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  resolution  to  indefinite  post- 
ponement; and,  looking  earnestly  at  me,  alluded 
to  "  the  Senator  from  Mississippi"  by  name — 
complained  vehemently  of  what  was  my  act,  and 
the  act  of  no  one  else — cited  even  the  very  words 
I  used  on  the  occasion  brought  under  review,  and 
which  no  other  person  on  earth  did  use,  to  wit : 
that  the  question  then  before  the  Senate  was  "not 
a  question  of  courtesy;"  and  now,  when  I  respond 
to  him,  the  modest  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
the  audacity  to  declare,  in  full  Senate,  that  he  had 
no  thought  of  alluding  to  me  at  all.  The  predica- 
ment in  which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  stands 
involved  by  his  temerity  is  such  as  very  much  to 
assuage  any  mortification  which  it  was  natural  for 
me  to  experience  at  hearing  him  announce,  with 
such  profound  and  imposing  gravity,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  allude  to  me  hereafter!  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Senator's  sagacity  has  been  very 
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creditably  displayed  in  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution of  abstaining  in  future  from  all  allusion  to 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Unless  his  powers 
as  a  controversialist  can  be  hereafter  very  much 
improved,  I  shall  certainly  derive  no  satisfaction 
from  hisselection  of  me  asan  antagonist  with  whom 
to  do  battle  on  this  lofty  arena;  and  I  would  ad- 
monish him  to  be  somewhat  more  certain  of  his 
facis  hereafter,  before  he  ventures  to  assail  the 
feeblest  member  of  this  body.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, that  my  reputation  as  a  private  gentleman  and 
as  a  public  man,  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  his 
notice  of  me  here  or  elsewhere.  1  liold  neither  his 
smiles  nor  frowns  to  be  "guerdon  of  a  glorious 
lot;"  nor  is  it  even  possible  for  the  Senator  either 
to  do  anything,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  anything, 
which  could  cither  affect  my  standing  with  the 
public,  or  come  within  a  cannon-shot  of  ray  sensi- 
bilities. One  thing,  though,  is  certain,  and  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  the  Senator  has  averred  that  he 
did  not  allude  to  me  on  a  particular  occasion,  and 
that  he  had  never  heretofore  alluded  to  me;  and  I 
have  proved  by  evidence  irresistible,  that  the  con- 
trary of  what  the  Senator  avers  is  the  only  correct 
statement,  of  which  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  attest- 
ed by  our  own  records  and  reports,  can  possibly 
admit. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
say  that  I  alluded  to  what  passed  between  him  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.'  Why,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  for  a  moment!  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  I 
liad  requested  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table.  But 
it  never  entered  into  my  imagination  to  allude  to 
anything  that  had  occurred  between  him  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  must  now  claim  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Allow  me  a  single  minute.  The 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  said,  at  first,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  allude  to  me  at  all:  he  now  confesses 
that  he  did.  "  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia," he  now  says,  "  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  requested  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table."  So 
he  did  allude  to  me,  after  all !  But  he  declares, 
further,  that  he  did  not  design  to  refer  to  the  affair 
between  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  my- 
self at  any  rate.  Well,  I  feel  assured  that  the  whole 
Senate  so  understood  him.  But,  as  he  disclaims 
it,  I  will  not  press  it  further.  And  now,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator,  that  from  this  time  forward,  for- 
ever, I  am  willing  to  recognize  him  as  not  saying 
anything  at  all.  I  certainly  never  should  have 
noticed  what-has  fallen  from  the  Senator,  at  any 
time,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit;  nor  have 
1  been  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  attic  elegance  of 
his  well-turned  periods,  the  cataractic  force  of  his 
declamation,  the  profundity  of  his  argumentation, 
or  the  imposing  majesty  of  his  most  peculiar  man- 
ner. Had  I  not  heard  him  utter  sentiments  which 
I  held  unworthy  the  dignity  of  this  body — illiberal 
and  unjust  towards  a  particular  section  of  the  Con- 
federacy, whose  interests  have  been,  in  part,  con- 
signed to  my  care,  and  hostile  to  the  true  honor  of 
this  great  nation— I  should  never  have  thought  of 
remarking  upon  what  has,  at  any  time,  been  offered 
as  a  speech  in  this  Chamber  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  But  whether  the  Senator  shall  here- 
after refer  to  "me  in  debate,  or  not,  I  wish  him  to 
iinderstand,  that  if  his  course  here  shall  in  aught 
fail  to  harmonize  with  what  I  think  it  should  be, 
lie  will  not  hereafter  escape  revision  at  my  hands. 
I  came  here  to  assert  my  own  views,  and  those  of 
my  honored  and  loved  constituents,  upon  ques- 
tions of  high  public  moment,  boldly,  independently, 
and,  if  I  should  be  able,  efficiently.  I  came  here 
to  meet  and  repel  falsehood,  if  it  should  chance  to 
rear  its  serpent  crest  in  my  pathway;  to  put  down 
calumny;  to  refute  all  unfair  argumentation;  to  ex- 
plode unsound  doctrine,  by  whomsoever  advanced, 
to  the  full  extent  of  my  poor  powers:  and  whether 
I  shall  awaken  commiseration  or  provoke  con  tempt, 
before  God  and  my  country  I  declare — speaking 
from  conscientious  lips  the  "  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness"—that,  unmindful  of  those  ridiculous  airs 
of  affected  dignity  which  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut has  so  prettily  played  off  before  us,  I  shall, 
hereafter  as  heretofore,  never  fail,  under  anv  cir- 
cumstances, to  castigate  the  Sen?.lor  from  Connec- 


ticut, or  any  other  Senator,  whom  I  hear  talking 
unworthily  or  unpatrioticnlly  in  this  grand  Coun- 
cil-hall of  the  Republic,  until  I  shall  become  satisfied 
that  he  has  received  due  piuiish  men  t  for  his  offences. 
Ves,  sir,  "  I  will  even  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.'' 
Armed  with  the  weapons  of  truth  and  patriotism,  I 
will  assail  any  antagonist,  however  potent.  If  pos- 
sible,! will  overthrow  him,  I  will  discomfit  him;  and, 
if  need  be,  disgrace  him  before  the  whole  Republic. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  congratulate  the  Senate 
upon  the  termination  of  this  dialogue.  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  do  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
any  injustice.  It  seems  I  am  mistak.:'n  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  resolutions  touching  slavery  to  which 
I  alluded  were  introduced  that  day,  but  that  they 
were  called  up  in  their  order,  having  been  previous- 
ly offered,  t  had  not  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this 
Chamber,  when  they  were  presented  to  the  Senate, 
and  not  having  heard  anything  of  them  prior  to  that 
time,  my  error  was  natural.  But  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  that  the  course  of  that  Senator,  and  the 
earnestness  which  he  exhibited  in  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  resolutions,  struck  my  mind  as 
being  in  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least.  And  judging 
from  the  expressions  of  other  Senators  on  the  occa- 
sion, I  am  sure  I  was  not  singular  in  this  impres- 
sion. I  remember  well  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Rusk,] 
against  the  introduction  of  so  exciting  a  topic,  at  a 
time  of  such  solemnity — a  topic  which  he  feared 
might  shake  the  Union  from  its  centre  to  its  cir- 
cumference. 1  remember  well  the  emphatic  tone 
in  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Allen]  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  "on  the  ta- 
ble, now  and  forever."  But,  sir,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  be  relieved  from  any  erroneous  impres- 
sions I  may  have  entertained,  by  the  explanation 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  And  whilst  I 
regret  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  maintains  and  desires  to  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, I  give  ample  confidence  to  the  explanations 
by  which  he  exonerates  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion, of  seeking  to  violate  the  solemnities  of  the 
occasion  referred  to,  by  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time. 

But,  sir,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  character 
of  the  amendment  to  these  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale.]  If 
there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  amendment  itself,  the 
speech  by  which  he  has  sought  to  sustain  it,  discloses 
fully  the  object  which  it  contemplates.  Did  that 
Senator  suppose  that  such  a  movement  would  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  this  body.'  a  movement  which 
congratulates  the  French  people  upon  a  decree  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  for  the  emancipation 
of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies.'  Then  why 
offer  such  an  amendment  on  this  occasion.'  Have 
we  any  right  to  interfere,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  France  or  any  other  na- 
tion.' Is  it  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  us,  whether 
the  new  Republic  shall  or  shall  not  tolerate  invol- 
untary servitude.'  Sir,  slavery,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, is,  and  must  always  be,  a  municipal  regula- 
tion; and  I  deeply  deplore  any  attempt  to  seduce 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  express 
any  sentiment  in  relation  to  its  existence  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  I  did  hope  that  we  might  all, 
on  this  great  occasion  of  national  congratulation, 
harmonize  as  brethren  of  the  same  great  political 
family,  and  for  once,  forget  all  party  distinctions 
and  local  prejudicoe,  and  give  prompt  and  cordial 
utterance  to  the  sympathies  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  behalf  of  France.  But  it  seems  that  this 
hope  may  not  be  realized.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  can  see  but  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
late  French  revolution,  save  the  decree  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  worthy  of  our  congrat- 
ulations. Sir,  if  there  be  any  one  feature  calculated 
to  create  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  of  the  final  success 
of  this  great  movement,  it  is  this.  It  looks  like 
seeking  to  accomplish  too  much  at  a  single  blow; 
it  looks  a  little,  as  if  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  popular  mind  of  France. 
But  this  shall  not  produce  the  least  hesitation  in 
my  mind  to  vote  for'these  resolutions.  I  should 
not  have  alluded  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  but  that  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
as  a  southern  man,  on  all  occasions,  not  only  to 
record  my  vote  ffgainst  the  principle  which  it  con- 
tains, but  to  express,  as  far  as  I  can  find  adequate 
language,  my  utter  condemnation  of  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  in  which  it  originates. 


Sir,  I  repeat,  our  Government  is  already  com- 
mitted to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  these  reso- 
lutions. It  is  committed  by  the  laudable  and 
manly  conduct  of  Mr.  Rush,  and  its  approval  by 
the  Executive.  Their  rejection  is  condemnation 
of  our  minister;  and'I  sincerely  believe,  unjust  to 
the  universal  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 
Can  we  hesitate,  can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
propriety  of  their  adoption.'  For  one,  1  cannot.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  either  set  of  resolutions, 
and,  as  between  the  two,  I  prefer  those  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  shall  trespass  but  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  would 
not  have  made  any  remarks  at  all  were  it  not  for 
the  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  the  vote  is  to  be  taken  to- 
day. The  attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  directed, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  a  variety  of  collateral 
matter  which  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
make  some  explanation  with  regard  to  my  own 
position  and  the  course  which  I  am  about  to  take. 
I  do  not  often  trouble  the  Senate  with  explanations 
of  my  votes,  and  for  the  most  obvious  reason  that, 
in  general,  the  course  which  members  take  is  not 
likely  to  be  misconceived.  Upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  some  explanation  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  set  down  as  hostile  to  the 
advancement  of  liberal  principles,  nor  as  advocating 
theperpetuity  of  despotism  ordespotic  institutions. 
I  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  liberal  principles.  My 
attachment  to  liberty  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
experience  and  reflection  of  my  life;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  1  do  not  desire  to  witness  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  mob.  I  must  pause  before  I  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  upon  a  revolution  so  unexpected 
and  coming  like  an  earthquake.  Whoamongstus 
can  anticipate  the  results  of  such  a  revolution.' 
You,  sir,  and  I  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed 
revolution  after  revolution.  We  have  seen  the 
world  in  commotion.  We  have  witnessed  a  revo- 
lution in  France  by  which  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  were  greatly  excited,  and  which 
proceeded  step  by  step  from  anarchy  to  an  iron 
despotism.  We  saw  afterwards  the  despotism  that 
had  threatened  Europe  and  the  world  tumbled  into 
insignificance  by  this  spirit  of  revolution.  Now  we 
behold  the  very  man  who  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  French 
people,  driven  forth  a  wanderer  by  the  very  same 
people.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  trace  the  results 
of  this  revolution.  Others  may  be  confident,  but 
before  1  express  any  opinion  I  desire  to  be  permit- 
ted to  consult  my  own  judgment.  That  the  revo- 
lution may  result  in  good  is  my  fervent  prayer.  I 
will  rejoice  as  much  as  any  other  man  upon  this 
floor  to  see  it  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  like  our  own  over  a  people 
like  our  own — a  people  not  only  blessed  with  free 
institutions,  but  capable  of  sustaining  them.  True, 
I  perceive  great  differences  between  the  present 
movement  in  Franc„  ^and  those-  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  There  is  not  now  that  disorganization  of 
society — the  wretched  philosophy — the  spirit  of 
vengeance — which  characterized  the  first  revolu- 
tion; but  still,  I  repeat,  I  must  be  allowed  to  pause 
before  I  pronounce  a  decided  judgment  upon  the 
character  of  the  present  movement. 

When  we  come  to  examine  this  revolution — I 
will  not  say  a  revolution  by  a  mob,  but  by  a  col- 
lection of  the  masses — and  find  that  its  first  feature 
Was  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  emptying 
of  its  cellars,  I  do  not  see  a  very  favorable  indica- 
tion of  a  fortunate  result.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a 
government  established,  therefore  I  desire  to  wait 
until  we  ascertain  whether  this  violent  connnotion 
results  in  peace,  good  order,  stable  government,  and 
security  of  person  and  property.  I  desire  to  wait 
until  I  see  indications  that  the  experiment  is  likely 
to  be  successful.  Mere  revolution  is  not  enough  to 
command  the  congratulations  and  sympathies  of 
this  people.  A  few  years  since  the  sympathies  o/ 
the  American  people  and  of  the  American  Congress 
were  expressed  in  behalf  of  the  South  American 
States.  I  need  not  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
result  of  that  revolution.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  this  war,  that  we 
shall  take  into  our  hands  the  government  of  this 
poor  miserable  people,  incapable  of  govern  ing  them- 
selves, to  whom  we  offered  but  a  few  short  years 
ao-o  our  heartfelt  congratulations  upon  their  success 
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in  establisliin?  free  and  republican  institutions. 
Were  we  confident  tliat  the  revolution  in  France 
would  result  in  good,  in  the  establishment  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
France,  I  would  not  for  one  moment  defer  our 
action;  butlcannot  tenderourcongralulations  when 
the  result  may  turn  out  to  be  not  at  all  palatable  to 
an  American  Senate.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  for- 
mation of  a  constitutional  government  in  France. 
These  individuals,  thrown  up  in  the  agitation  of  a 
moment,  and  calling  themselves  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, do  not  constitute  such  a  government  as 
can  be  recognized  as  the  creation  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  any  constitutional  rules.  I  trust  the 
national  convention  may  succeed  in  forming  and 
establishing  upon  a  permanent  basis  a  constitu- 
tional government.  I  jiave  my  doubts  as  to  the 
success  of  universal  sufiVage  spread  over  that  pop- 
ulation of  thirty  millions.  1  have  my  doubts  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  men  into  whose  hands  will 
be  intrusted  the  administration  of  republican  insti- 
tutions.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment, 
then,  which  has  never  yet  succeeded  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  the  face  of  all  experience 
we  are  called  upon  thus  precipitately  to  tender  our  ; 
congratulations.  Why,  sir,  there  was  a  revolution  ' 
once  in  England;  Charles  I.  lost  his  head,  a  com- 
monwealth was  established,  and  it  endured  only  ' 
while  Cromwell  lived.  With  his  death  the  com- 
monwealth came  to  an  end,  and  royalty  was  again 
in  the  ascendant — for  good  or  for  evil — some  good 
grew  out  of  it  because  the  adherents  and  followers 
of  Cromwell  took  refuge  upon  this  continent  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  liberty  which  we  now 
enjoy.  We  present  in  this  country  the  only  ex- 
ample of  a  people  enjoying  self-government  and 
capable  of  maintaining  it.  I  have  yet  to  learn  where 
the  people  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  who  have 
tried  this  experiment  successfully.  I  repeat  the 
expression  of  my  fervent  desire  that  the  experi- 
ment may  now  succeed  in  France;  and  I  have  allu- 
ded to  her  former  attempts  to  establish  free  insti- 
tutions as  an  admonition  to  caution  and  delibera- 
tion in  our  procedure. 

I  have  thus  explained,  sir,  my  position  upon  this 
question.  I  c<innot  vote  for  the  resolution  without 
8uch  explanation,  and  I  cannot  say  "  no"  to  this 
resolution  because  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tain sentiments  adverse  to  the  progress  of  civil  lib- 
erty, good  government,  and  human  freedom.  I 
vote,  therefore — if  I  vote  at  all — in  favor  of  the 
resolution  with  this  explanation,  an  explanation 
which  1  might  perhaps  have  given  in  fewer  words 
by  simply  saying,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguish- 
ed editor,  AoKs  verrons. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  then  rose  and  said  that  he  de- 
sired to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  before 
the  Senate,  but  as  the  hour  was  late,  he  would, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  move  an  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  H.A.NNEGAN.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
draw his  motion  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  adjourn,  but  will  at  once  act  on  one  or 
other  of  these  resolutions.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  honorable  gentleman  to  the  fact,  that  on 
Monday  last,  by  a  vote  of  this  body,  we  refused 
to  consider  the  resolution  of  theSenator  from  Ohio, 
and  the  intelligence  went  out  to  Europe  by  the 
steamer  of  yesterday.  On  Saturday  next,  at  nooti, 
another  steamer  sails  for  Europe,  and  if  we  act  to- 
day, I  am  assured  that  the  intelligence  will  reach 
the  "Cambria"  in  time  to  be  conveyed  by  her.  If 
we  do  not  act  to-day,  it  is  certain  that  our  action 
must  be  deferred  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
French  National  Convention,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  many  of  us  are  in  honor  committed  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crittenden,]  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Judiciary  bill 
to-morrow  and  on  Saturday.  I  myself  am  thus 
committed  to  the  Senator  from  iviissouri,  [Mr. 
Benton,]  to  go  with  him  for  the  taking  up  of  the 
California  bilf  next  week.  The  question  then  is, 
action  now  or  not  all. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  disclaim  any  intention  of 
delaying  action  on  this  subject;  nor  have  I  the  least 
hesitation  in  the  course  which  I  shall  take.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution,  and  intend  to  give  it  all  the 
support  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  extend;  but  it 
really  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  terminate 
the  discussion  to-day.     The  President's  message 


will  go  by  the  «' Cambria,"  and  that  will,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  afford  a  pretty  fair  indication  of 
the  feeling  of  the  American  people.  In  that  docu- 
ment, the  President  has  announced  that  he  has 
recognized  and  approved  the  action  of  our  minister 
in  Paris.  I  therefore  renew  my  motion. 
■  The  yeas  and  nays  were  callod  for,  but  the  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  renewed  the  motion,  and 
remarked  that  the  argument  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  not  apply,  as 
the  joint  resolution  could  not  go  out  in  the  Cam- 
bria. It  had  first  to  receive  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  The  action  of  the  Senate  can  be 
conveyed  to  Europe. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  That  can  be  communi- 
cated by  telegraph  to-morrow  in  season  to  reach 
the  steamer. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  give  me  leave,  I  will  stale,  in  reply  to 
tlie  remark  which  he  has  just  made  in  reference  to 
a  telegraphic  despatch,  that  I  was  apprized  last 
night,  and  have  been  again  informed  to-day,  that 
in  case  the  resolution  passed  the  Senate  lo-day,  a 
copy  of  it  will  be  transmitted  to  New^  York  by  ex- 
press in  time  to  reach  the  "Cambria." 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.     I  renew  my  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for  and  second- 
ed, were  ordered  and  taken,  with  the  following 
result: 

YEA^— Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Butler,  Greene, 
Hale,  l-heip-:,  Sprusiic-e.  and  L'liderwood  -  9. 

NAYS— .Messrs.  AUeii,  Asliley,  Atchison,  Alherton,  Bag- 
bv,  B.;nton.  Bree?e,  Clarke,  Criueiidun,  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson,  Dix,  Douglas,  Downs,  Ftl.  li,  Foote,  Hau- 
negau,  Johnson  of  .Maryland,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Mason, 
Moor,  Niles,  Kusk,  Turney,  and  \Ve>ti-ou — 25. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  I  would  ask  if  the  trio- 
tion  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
till  the  fiist  of  June  be  still  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  now  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  I  remarked  the  other 
day,  that  France  had  signally  failed  to  establish  a 
republic.  It  was  not  my  design,  however,  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  since  1789,  France  had  made  no 
progress  in  improving  her  social  and  political  con- 
dition. I  simply  intended  to  communicate  the 
idea,  that  in  her  efforts  to  establish  a  repubUc,  she 
had  signally  failed,  and  my  object  now  is  to  prove 
it,  and  to  state  the  reason  why  sne  has  failed.  If 
the  report  of  this  debate  should  ever  be  read  in 
France,  it  would  give  nie  great  pleasure  if  the  few 
remarks  which  I  intend  to  make  could  be  con.-id- 
ered  by  tltf  French  people,  for  in  them,  I  believe, 
if  they  were  duly  weighed,  they  would  find  some- 
thing to  aid  them  in  their  effort  to  establish  liberty, 
as  the  great  principles  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 
your  attention,  are  everywhere  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, alike  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  free  institutions. 

It  i.s  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  the  French  peo- 
ple— at  least  a  certain  portion  of  tliem — have  not 
been  perfectly  well  informed  since  1789.  Since 
this  subject  was  presented  the  other  day,  I  have^ 
refreshed  my  recollection,  by  examining  some  of 
the  historical  works  in  the  Library,  and  1  have 
found  that  in  all  the  various  constitutions  adopted 
by  the  French  people,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are, 
perhaps,  just  as  clearly  defined  as  they  are  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  The  rights  of 
life,  property,  and  personal  liberty,  are  fully  de- 
fined; and  in  some  of  these  constitutions  there  is 
a  division  of  the  government  into  the  several  de- 
partments of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  "that  these  constitutions 
have  not  been  executed?  It  has  been  the  fault  of 
the  people.  The  failure  is  not  traceable  to  any 
defect  in  the  principles  announced  and  laid  dosvn, 
but  to  the  individuals  who  have  been  incapable  of 
maintaining  these  principles,  and  administering  the 
government  established*  upon  these  foundations. 
Allow  me  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  inability 
of  the  French  people  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  they  themselves  had  imbodied  in  their  writ- 
ten constitutions.  France  adopted  a  constitutional 
monarchy  by  the  written  constitution  of  3d  of 
September,  1791,  which  was  the  result  of  three 
years'  labor.  Under  this  constitution,  one  legis- 
lative or  national  assembly  of  seven  hundred  and 


fifty-five  members,  whose  functions  were  to  termi- 
nate at  the  close  of  every  second  year.  Was  estab- 
lished. This  constitution  provided  for  a  monarchy, 
but  the  King  was  only  to  reign  by  the  law  and  by 
its  sanctions.     The  King  might  recommend  sub- 
jects for  consideration,  but  the  National  Assembly 
only  could  proposeand  decree  the  laws.    The  power 
of  war  and  peace,  and   the  ratification  of  treaties, 
were  taken  from  the  King,  and  put  under  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  National  Assembly.    The 
absolute   negative,  or   veto,  was   taken  from   the 
,  King;  but  he  might  suspend  until   the  two  succes- 
!  sive  legislatures  presented  the  same  law,  when  he 
I  was  bound   to  give  his  assent.     When    three  suc- 
cessive   legislatures   deemed   amendments    of  the 
constitution  necessary,  a  convention,  or  assembly 
I  of  revision,  was  to  be  elected   for  the  purpose  of 
I  amending  or  reforming  the  constitution,  but  tlieir 
I  proceedings  were  to  be  oblisatory  without  submit- 
ting them  to  the  sanction  of  the  King. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1791 ,  the  National  Assem- 
bly convened  under  the  new  constitution.  A  de- 
cree or  law  against  the  emigrants  was  presented 
for  the  approval  of  the  King.  He  refused  to  give 
j  his  assent.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1792,  the"As- 
sembly  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  King's  guard. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  an  insurrection  com- 
menced against  the  King  and  constitution,  which 
became  perfectly  successful  on  the  lOih  of  August, 
by  two  decrees — one  suspending  the  functions  of 
the  King,  and  the  other  oidering  the  convocation 

■  of  a  new  National  Convention.  On  the  2d  and  3d 
of  September,  horrible  massacres,  commenced.  On 
the  21st  of  September,  the  convention  held  its  first 
session,  and  abolished  royalty.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  a  republic  was  proclaimed. 

Having  passed  through  scenes  of  horror,  on  the 
j  24th  of  June,  1793,  a  constitution   for  a  republic 
'  was  presented    to   the   people,  beginning  with  an 
excellent  declaration  of  rights,  in  which  four  terms, 
"equality,  liberty, safety, and  property," embraced 
all.     The  terms  are  now  reduced  to  three,  "  liber- 
ty, equality,  and  fraternity."     The  constitution  of 
j  the  24th  of  June,  1793,  in  place  of  the  King,  sub- 
stituted an  executive  council  of  twenty-four  mem- 
:  bers,  to  be  chosen   by  the   legislative  body  from 
candidates  nominated  by  the  electoral  assembly  of 
the  departments.     This  constitution,  it  is  believed, 
ftfas  never  put  into  operation,  but  was  superseded 
by  a  decree  of  the  10th  of  October,  1793,  vesting 
all  authority  in  a  committee  of  public  safety,  until 
peace  should  take  place.     On  the  16th  of  October, 
1793,   Marie  Antoinette  was   beheaded.     On   the 
10th  of  June,  1794,  the   revolutionary  tribunal  to 
punish  the  "  enemies  of  the  people"  was  created, 
and  tliis  tribunal   sent   to   the  guilloiine  all   those 
suspected   of  being  aristocrats.     Blood   flowed   in 
torrents.     The  Christian  religion  was  torn  down 
:  and  denounced,  the  "  goddess  of  reason"  was  set 
up,  and  Robespierre  celebrated    the  fete  or  proces- 
I  sion  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
I      On  the  22d  of  August,  1795,  a  new  constitution 
'  was  presented  with  another  excellent  bill  of  rights. 
This  constitution  made  some  progress.     It  divided 
the  legislative  body  into  a  council  of  ancients  and 
the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  prohibited  their 
;  members   from    exercising   executive   or  judicial 
functions.     The  council  of  ancients  was  to  consist 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  not  less  than 
forty  years  of  age.     The  members  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred  were  required  to  be  thirty  years 
old.     The  council  of  ancients  could  only  approve 
or  reject  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred.   Under  this  constitution  the  executive  power 
was  vested   in   five  directors,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
.  council  of  ancienis  from  ten  persons  nominated  by 
the  council  of  five   hundred.      This  constitution 
i  was  adopted  by  the  people,  by  a  vote  of  1,057,390 
I  to  49,977,  and  went  into  operation. 
i       Soon,  however,  the  two  chambers  began  to  dis- 
agree; the  directors  exercised  the  most  tyrannical 
!  powers;  two  of  the  directors,  fifty-two  members 
I  of  the  councils,  and  scores  of  other  citizens,  were 
I  transported   to  Guiana,   in  South  America.      At 
I  length,  in  the  midst  of  every  sort  of  confusion, 
I  Bonaparte,  in  November,  1799,  puts  an  end  to  the 
council  of  five  hundred  and  the  directory  with  the 
i  bayonet;  and  another  constitution,  on  the  13th  of 
j  December,  1799,  was  promulgated.     This  consti- 

■  tution  established  the  three  consuls  for  ten  yeai-s, 
'  indefinitely  reijligible,  with  Napoleon  as  premier, 

a  senate  of  eighty  members  for  life,  and  a  tribunate 
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Some  conversation  then  took  place  relative  to  a 
few  verbal  alterations  in  the  resolution  reported  bv 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  had 
been  suggesfed,  and  in  which  the  chairman  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence. 

The  question  being  called  fpr  by  several  Sen- 
ators, It  was  taken  on  the  following  amendment 

30 


of  one  hundred  members,  to  be  kept  up  by  electing 
a  fifth  part  yearly,  its  members  indefinitely  reiiligi- 
ble,  and  a  legislative  body  of  three  hundred  mein- 
•  bers.  By  this  constitulinn,  the  consuls,  alias  the 
government,  were  to  propose  all  laws.  The  tribu- 
nate might  discuss  them,  and,  by  a  vote,  adopt  or 
reject.  The  tribunate  were  to  send  three  speakers 
to  the  legislative  body,  to  explain  its  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  projects  of  law  proposed  by  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  legislative  body  was  to  decide  without 
discussion.  The  senate  was  to  have  a  supervision 
of  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body  and  of  the  gov- 
ernmeiu,  and  to  d«cide  their  conslitutionnlity,  and 
to  suggest  what  laws  ought  to  be  proposed  and 
what  laws  ought  to  be  passed,  and  what  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  undertaken.  The  senate  was 
chiefly  an  advisory,  but  not  an  authoritative  body,  jj 
This  consular  constitution  was  adopted  by  .3,0]!,- 
007  votes  to  562.  The  Senate  became  all  power- 
ful in  overturning  republicanism  and  establishing 
the  empire.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  the  senate 
amended  the  constitution  and  made  Napoleon  em- 
peror, as  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  made 
many  other  changes  to  establish  the  empire.  Once 
more,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1815,  Napoleon,  "Em- 
peror by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitution," 
gave  a  long  amendment  to  the  organic  law.  This 
was  during  the  one  hundred  days'  reign. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  Louis  XVIII.,  after 
he  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  allies,  gave  the 
French  people  a  constitution;  and  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1830,  Louis  Philippe  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, which  the  late  revolution  has  subverted. 

I  have  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  form.s  and  the 
fate  of  the  various  constitutions  which  the  people 
of  France  have  adopted  from  time  to  time.  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  the  failure  of  the  French 
people  to  establish  liberal  institutions  heretofore 
lias  not  been  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government.  The  grand  point  to 
which  the  attention  should  be  directed  is,  the  ne- 
cessity of  unwavering  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  free  government.  Would  to  God  I  could  im- 
press on  every  man  in  France  the  importance  of 
that  adherence!  Everywhere,  when  the  rights  of 
man  are  involved,  at  home  or  abroad,  the  para- 
mount duty  is  to  obey  a  rule.  We  have  French 
Dorrism  in  America;  and  wherever  it  exists,  the 
stability  of  government  is  threatened.  Unless  the 
principles  of  free  government  be  adhered  to,  there 
can  be  no  liberty.  The  French  people  have  here- 
tofore committed  the  fatal  error  of  allowing  legis- 
lative assemblies  to  be  supreme.  Unless  they  can 
now  act  with  deliberation,  good  sense,  and  strict 
fidelity  to  principle  and  rule,  there  is  no  hope  for 
them;  and  I  wish  them  to  know  that,  as  an  Ameri- 
can Senator,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  they  may 
so  act. 

With  respect  to  the  resolutions  before  us,  I  was  of 
opinion  that  we  should  have  postponed  any  action 
on  them  until  the  future  had  been  somewhat  more 
clearly  indicated.  But  it  is  manifest  the  Senate 
will  act  immediately.  1  shall  not  renew  my  motion 
to  postpone,  which  I  am  informed  is  no  longer 
pending.  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution,  on  the 
ground  that  every  effort  made  by  any  people  to 
obtain  free  government  does  aid  in  qualifying  them 
for  sustaining  popular  institutions.  The  effort  it- 
self, even  if  unsuccessful,  is  salutary.  It  is  like  the 
child  learning  its  lesson.  Nations  cannot  be  taught 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  day.  We  did  not  so 
acquire  our  liberties.  Our  progress  was  gradual; 
until  now  the  principles  of  free  government  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  American  mind. 

If  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  will  afford 
any  encouragement  and  support  to  the  French 
people,  they  wdl  have  it  with  all  my  heart.  It  is 
my  fervent  prayer  that  they  may  be  imbued  with 
that  spirit  and  those  principles  by  which  alone 
their  success  can  be  anticipated  and  secured!  But 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
make  these  remarks  in  order  to  exhibit  the  ground 
on  which  I  desired  a  postponement  of  our  ac- 
tion. 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr. 
Hale:]. 

Aild  ill  tlifi  8t!i  line,  after  the  word  Government,  these 
wordf:: 

"  And  nianifestins;  the  Finccrity  of  their  purpose  by  insti- 
tutins;  measures  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  Die  slaves 
of  all  the  colonies  of  the  Republic." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  being 
seconded,  were  ordered  and  taken  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

YEAS— Mr.  Phelps— 1. 

NAYS— iMeJsr.'!.  Allen,  Atherton,  Bell,  Bradbury,  Breese, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Viittenden,  Davis  of  IVIisfis-sippi, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Bou^la?,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote,  Ilannegan, 
Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Lewis, 
Mason,  Moor,  Niles,  Kusk,  Spruivnce,  Underwood,  and 
Westeott— 28. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
exhibit  so  much  want  of  tact  as  to  make  a  formal 
speech  on  this  subject,  when  the  Senate  is  evidently 
impatient  to  come  to  a  decision.  I  have  but  little 
to  say,  and  that  little  I  shall  say  briefly.  It  con- 
cerns rather  the  preference  which  I  have  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  over  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  committee,  than  the  general  topic 
under  discussion,  to  which  there  appears  to  be  little 
positive  objection. 

What  do  we  propose  to  do,  sir.'  To  congratulate 
the  French  people  upon  the  liberty  which  they 
have  just  acquired,  and  the  free  principles  they 
have  established  as  the  basis  of  their  government. 
We  believe  that  our  congratulations  at  this  time 
will  not  only  be  acceptable  to  them,  but  useful  to 
the  great  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
This  tribute,  from  the  oldest,  and,  unfortunately, 
I  may  add,  from  almost  the  only  Republic  free 


from  internal   dissensions,  to  a  great  nation  ]ust 
entering  into  the  career  of  self-government,  will  be 
received  and  welcomed  in  France  as  a  proof  of 
interest  and  solicitude  naturally  arising  out  of  the 
past,  and  encouraging  for  the  future.     And  espe- 
cially will  it  be  acceptable  at  the  comtnencement  of 
the  great  work,  when  the  new-born  Republic  finds 
itself  surrounded  with  powerful  monarchical  Gov- 
ernments, jealous  of  the  progress  of  liberty,  and 
whose  very  existence  may  be  put  to  hazard  by 
the  portentous  event  which  is  fixing  the  gaze  of 
mankind.     The  expression  of  our  sentiments  un- 
der these  circumstances  was  a  duty  due  to  France, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  great  cause  of  human  free- 
dom; but  that  duty  has   become  still  more  im- 
perative by  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.    We  cannot  halt  in  our  course,  and  with- 
hold our  congratulations,  without  giving  the  most 
serious  offence  to  the  French  people,  and  without, 
in  fact,  announcing  to  the  world  that  the  struggle 
in  which  they  are  engaged  will  terminate  unfor- 
tunately, and  that  they  are  unfit  for  those  political 
ble-ssings   which  their  fathers  aided  our   own  to 
acquire,  and  which  we  hope  will. go  down  unim- 
paired to  the  latest  posterity.     And  what  is  the 
objection  to  the  annunciation  by  Congress  of  that 
sympathy  \Yhich  the  American  people  feel  so  deep- 
ly, and  express  so  plainly.'  I  see  none,  sir.    None 
at  all.    There  is  no  internal  dispute  in  France  as  to 
its  government.     There  is  no  contest  between  au- 
thority on  one  side  and  rebellion  or  revolution  on 
the  other.     The  old  Government  has  disappeared. 
The  dynasty  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Bourbons  has  passed  into  history,  as  much 
as  the  dynasty  of  the  older  branch,  or  as  that  of 
Napoleon;  aye,  as  much  as  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs.     The  wise  man  tells  ug,  that  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things.     These  things  have  had  their 
time,  and  that  time  has  passed  away.     It  is  with 
the  years  beyond  the  flood .    The  people  of  France 
have  resumed  that  power  which  belongs  to  them, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  exercise  it  wisely, 
and  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
protecting  the  rights  of  all,  and  securing  internal 
peace  and  social  order. 

I  prefer  the  original  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  that  reported  by  the  committee,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  liable  to  the  verbal  criticism  with 
which  it  has  been  assailed.  I  think  its  meaning 
is  clear  and  obvious.  It  founds  our  congratula- 
tions upon  the  successful  efforts  of  the  French 
people  to  consolidate  or  strengthen  liberty  by  the 
establishment  of  its  just  principles.  This  is  defi- 
nite and  true,  and  its  great  merit  in  my  eyes  is, 
that  it  throws  no  doubt  upon  the  future.  And  be- 
cause the  other  resolution  does  so,  is  one  principal 


reason  why  I  object  to  it.  It  speaks  of  what  haa 
been  done  "  thus  far,"  and  uses  other  terms  of 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  President,  doubts  hang  over  this  revolution 
as  they  hang  over  all  the  works  of  man.  But  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  in  very  bad  taste  in  a  pub- 
lic act  of  sympathy  and  congratulation  like  this,  to 
speak  in  hesitating  terms, and  to  expressour  doubt.s 
at  the  very  moment  we  tender  our  good  wishes. 
Certainly,  the  French  people  are  making  a  great 
experiment;  and  how  long  since  we  were  making 
one.'  How  long  since  our  own  Government  was 
an  experiment,  rather  than  experience.'  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson called  it  so  in  his  inaugural  address;  and 
here  in  this  very  Senate,  in  this  sanctuary  of  lib- 
erty, since  I  have  had  a  seat  here,  more  than  once 
have  we  heard  the  most  dismal  forebodings,  the 
darkest  auguries,  the  wailing;,  if  not  the  warning 
cry,  that  the  death-knelf  of  liberty  was  tolling,  and 
that  we  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  prepare  her 
grave.  If  no  nation  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  progre.ss  in  the  principles  of  free  government 
till  no  clouds  of  uncertainty  rest  upon  its  future, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  being  silent  spec- 
tators of  the  great  and  interesting  events  around 
us,  shutting  our  hearts  to  all  sympathy,  and  taking 
counsel  from  dishonorable  caution,  and  not  from 
rational  liope. 

Our  desire  is  to  congratulate  the  French  people 
upon  what  they  have  actually  done,  leaving  to  Him 
who  holds  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  nations  to  guide 
their  future  destiny  by  his  own  good  pleasure. 
They  have  done  enough  to  merit  congratulations 
from  every  human  being  who  loves  liberty  or  who 
hopes  for  its  enjoyment  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  have  resisted  oppression;  a  series  of  efforts 
which,  if  not  resisted,  would  have  shown  that  they 
were  fit  only  for  the  bonds  preparing  for  them;  the 
least  of  which  would  have  roused  up  twenty  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  as  one  man,  to  fight  the  battle 
of  liberty — and  to  gain  it.  They  have  overturned 
the  late  Government  and  established  one  of  their 
own,  and  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  has  been  rarely 
equalled  in  the  v/orld.  The  act  of  the  Provisional 
Government — the  temporary  Fourth  of  July  dec- 
laration, I  may  call  it — of  the  French  people  lays 
down  many  of  the  just  principles  of  human  free- 
dom, which  will  find  a  responsive  echo  in  this 
country. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Underwood,]  in  his  excellent  re- 
marks upon  this  blanch  of  the  subject.    Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  this  movement,  the  cause  o^' 
freedom  must  gain   by  it.     Nations,  which  have 
long  slumbered  in  the  quiet  of  despotism,  cannot 
suddenly  awake  and  wisely  exercise  the  new  power 
they  find  in  their  possession.     Time,  and  expe- 
rience, and  knowledge,  are  necessary  to  teach  us 
how  to  guard  general  principles  by  just  securities, 
and,  while  sustaining  the  rights   of  all,  how  to 
check  the  passions  of  each.     But,  if  every  struggle 
is  a  trial,  it  is  also  a  lesson.     Something  is  learned 
at  every  step.      The  movement  cannot  be   long 
either  stationary  or  retrograding.     Since  the  great 
revolution  of  1789,  the  French  people  have  passed 
through  many  trying  scenes.     They  had  much  to 
learn,  and  they  have  learned  much.     They  have 
shown,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  mon- 
archy, or  rather  that  monarchy  is  not  fit  for  them. 
Since  that  period  there  have  been,  I  think,  twelve 
or  thirteen  fundamental  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment— about  one  to  every  five  year.s.     And  in  the 
present  century  there  have  been   seven  different 
phases  of  monarchical  government,  including  the 
temporary  and    permanent   consulships,    both  of 
which  belonged  essentially  to  that  class  of  power. 
Now,  what  chance  is  there,  that  such  a  form  of 
authority  can  survive  the  attacks  to  which  it  must 
and   will  be  exposed,  especially  considering  the 
rapidly  advancing  opinions  of  the  French  people? 
It  cannot  be.     The  experiment  of  monarchy  has 
been   tried  and  found  wanting.     The  decree  has 
gone  forth,  and  is  already  executed.     There  ts  a 
vast  deal  of  intelligence  in  France,  and  as  much 
true  patriotism  as  In  any  country  under  Heaven. 
The  people  are  highminded,  generous,  amiable, 
impulsive,  indeed,  but  yielding  always  to  noble 
sentiments.     Most  cordially  do  I  wish  them  suc- 
cess, and  I  will  not  suffer  my  hopes  to  be  clouded 
by  apprehensions.     Certainly  there  are  difficulties 
in  their  waj^.     What  people,  bond  or  free,  are 
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without  them?  But  there  are  none  that  time  and 
moderation  cannot  overcome;  and  none,  I  persuade 
myself,  that  the  French  people  will  not  overcome. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  If  this 
trial  succeed,  the  destiny  of  France  is  fixed  and 
safe,  as  much  so  as  belongs  to  any  great  political 
effort  in  the  world.  If  not,  it  is  a  step  the  nearer 
towards  the  great  consummation  of  freedom,  and 
a  lesson  the  more  for  those  who  are  to  bring  it 
about. 

The  question  tlien  being  on  tlie  adoption  of  the 
.  resolution  as  reported  from  the  Committee  gn  For- 
eign Relations,  a  reading  of  the  resolution  was 
culled  for,  and  it  was  read  as  follows: 
A  JOINT  RESOI-.UTION  tendering  tlie  congratulations  of 
tlie  United  States  to  tlie  people  of  France. 

Resolved,  4c-,  Tiint  in  tlie  name  and  on  helialf  of  the 
American  people,  tlie  conj?ratulations  of  this  Government 
are  hereby  tendered  to  tiie  Freftoh  people,  upon  the  reoeiit 
change  in  their  form  of  government  and  their  successful 
efforts  thus  far  to  found  for  their  country  insliiutions  similar 
to  our  own. 

Be  it  j'urther  resch'cd,  That  the  moderation,  humanity, 
regard  for  order,  and  veneration  for  Christianity,  manifested 
by  the  French  people,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  free- 
dom, inspire  tbe  confident  liope  that  their  deliberations  in 
tiie  organization  of  the  new  government  will  be  so  directed, 
under'Providence,  as  to  insure  the  liberty,  the  true  glory, 
nnd  the  enduring  happiness  of  a  great  and  enlighlcned  na- 
tion. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  Congress  fully  approves 
the  conduct  of  our  inin.ister,  Richard  liush,  in  his  prompt 
recognition  of  the  Provisional  Governnient  of  France. 

Jljid  be  it  furtker  resolved,  That  the  Pretident  of  the  Uni- 
ted t-tates  lie,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  transmit  thetc 
resolutions  to  tiie  American  minister  at  Paris,  witii  instruc- 
tions to  present  them  to  tlic  supreme  authorities  of  the 
French  Republic. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demand- 
ed, and  being  seconded,  were^ordered  and  taken 
with  the  following  result : 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clarke,  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Dix,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
Lewis,  Mason,  Niles,  Phelps,  and  Turiiey — 13. 

NAYS— Messrs. Allen, Ashley,Atcbi9ori,  Atherton,  Breese, 
Cass,  Crittenden, Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs,  Felcli,  Foote, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Moore,  Rusk,  Spruance,  Underwood, 
and  Westcott — If. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  said:  i  wish  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  for  onty  five  minutes  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  rather  because  I  differ  from  some 
of  my  respected  friends,  than  with  the  expectation 
of  enlightening  or  instructing  the  Senate,  that  I  de- 
eire  to  make  any  remarks  at  all.  Some  of  my 
friends  have  supposed  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  express,  because  they  have  no 
power  to  express,  the  congratulations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  French  Government  in  the  form 
of  this  resolution.  1  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
any  question  of  power  involved.  We  do  not  ex- 
ercise any  power.  We  express  a  sentiment  or 
opinion,  and  thafis  all;  and  that  is  a  right  belong- 
ing to  every  individual.  It  would  be  strange,  then, 
if  we  had  not  that  right.  It  would  be  strange,  that 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  scene  of  so  animating  a  char- 
acter, the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  the  only 
ijody  in  Christendom  whieh  was  to  be  perfectly 
paralyzed,  standing  as  a  sort  of  caput  mortuuni  in 
the  midst  of  the  civilized  world.  No,  sir;  we  have 
a  right  to  do  this.  But  it  is  said  we  ought  to  de- 
lay the  expression  of  our  congratulations;  that 
enough  has  not  yet  been  indicated  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce  judgment.  I  concur  in  that.  Enough 
has  not  occurred  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  final 
judgment;  but  the  question  is  nowpresented  wheth- 
er enough  has  not  occurred  to  make  us  rejoice  and 
offer  congratulations  to  P^rance  and  to  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  wait  until  all  the  consequences  of  the 
revolution  are  known,  before  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  congratulate  them  upon  what  has  been  done, 
when  will  that  time  come.?  The  youngest  man 
here  will  not  hve  to  see  that  day.  Either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  these  consequences  will  extend  beyond 

our  day.  It  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  world 

an  event  full  of  mighty  consequences  to  mankind. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  using  such  languao-e 
in  reference  to  it.  It  is  the  greatest  movement  in 
social  and  civilized  life  that  has  occurred  within 
our  knowledge;  one  of  the  great  signs,  and  marks, 
and  wonders  of  the  time.  It  is  an  event  exciting 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  tremulous  anxiety  of  man- 
kind. I  have  my  fears  about  it,  but  I  allow  my 
hopes  to  preponderate.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mighty 
work,  requiring  a  great  degree  of  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, and  experienee,  whidi  is  rare  in  the  midgt 


of  alarmed  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  hostile  crowns 
and  principalities  they  have  made  this  great  experi- 
ment. I  hope,  sir,  that  the  God  of  truth  and  lib- 
erty will  go  with  them  in  this  mighty  trial,  and 
that  they  are  destined  to  be  successful .  But  whether 
this  revolution  itself  is  to  form  the  basis,  to  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  a  great  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  I  know  not,  I  cannot  anticipate. 
But  however  that  imay  be,  of  one  thing  I  am  satis- 
fied— that  its  ultimate  consequences  cannot  but  be 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  The  French  revolution 
in  1792,  with  all  its  carnage  and  tumults,  and  tei-ror 
which  it  spread  through  the  world — of  it  who  can 
say,  that  from  ail  that  blood  and  carnage  good  to 
mankind  has  not  accrued .'  The  earth  and  the  sea 
have  covered  up  the  victims  of  that  revolution. 
They  are  no  more.  They  have  disappeared  from 
the  sight  of  mankind,  and  we  can  only  look  back 
and  mourn  over  them  as  over  other  events  that  have 
occurred.  But  the  great  principles  of  liberty  in- 
volved in  that  contest  have  lived  to  grow,  and  in- 
crease, and  spread  abroad  among  "mankind.  A 
new  world  of  intellect  has  been  opened — a  new 
sense  of  freedom  has  been  spread  through  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  ideas  and  principles  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  though  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  be 
trampled  on  by  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny,  yet  live, 
and  I  trust  in  God  will  become  more  universally 
extended.  So  it  will  be  with  this  revolution.  Gen- 
tlemen, for  reasons  no  doubt  which  appear  to  them- 
selves satisfactory,  imagine  this  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  and 
that  it  will  finally  go  down  in  crime  and  disaster. 
It  may  do  so,  but  what  has  it  not  already  done  .' 
It  htui  shown  to  the  world  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  Here  is  an  established  Government,  with 
its  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men  at  the  com- 
snand  of  the  reigning  sovereign — a  sovereign  who 
has  been  seated  permanently  for  seventeen  years 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  tracing  back  his 
royal  descent  for  centuries — suddenly  finding  its 
ramparts  broken  down,  and  by  what?  It  was  not 
by  the  power  of  a  mob  under  temporary  excite- 
ment, not  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of  popular  feeling. 
No,  sir;  there  was  a  great  and  majestic  feeling  per- 
vading the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  That  feel- 
ing it  was  that  took  from  the  sword  of  his  army  its 
edge.  The  xiltinm  ratio  of  kings  was  here  at  an 
end.  Public  opinion  overruled  it.  A  mighty  moral 
change  was  proclaimed  by  a  Power  that  is  above 
all  thrones,  greater,  more  exalled,  more  irresistible 
than  all  their  impregnable  ramparts  and  fortifica- 
tions 1  The  change  is  strange  and  grand  !  The 
movement  of  the  people,  produced  as  it  was  by  a 
deep  sense  of  what  was  due  to  themselves,  is  to  be 
applauded.  Sir,  I  congratulate  them.  France  may 
have  to  go  through  many  disastrous  convulsions 
before  she  attains  her  great  aim — the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  free  government.  I  wish  1  could 
believe  that  this  revolution  is  to  be  the  proximate 
cause.  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  it  is  so; 
but  I  see  enough  to  give  me  hope.  I  see  enough 
in  the  event  that  has  occurred  to  induc^me  to  con- 
gratulate the  French  people.  They  have  done  a 
great  work.  It  is  for  this  that  I  congratulate  them. 
It  is  a  work  which  will  be  the  source  of  future  in- 
tellectual and  moral  influence  upon  the  heart  of 
man.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  productive  of 
good,  and  it  is  for  this  we  congratulate  France, 
and  bid  her  God  speed  ! 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Lest  my  vote  upon  this  .sub- 
ject should  be  mistaken,  I  beg  to  detain  the  Senate 
a  single  moment.  If  I  have  manifested  any  hesi- 
tation in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  has  not  been  from 
an  aversion  to  congratulate  France  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  republic.  But  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  are  called  upon  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  people  in  the  expression  of  their  congratula- 
tions, it  appeared  to  me  to  be  proper  that  any  reso- 
lution which  might  be  adopted  should  be  charac- 
terized by  simplicity  of  elaboration,  and  should  go 
forth  under  the  sanction  of  a  beautiful  propriety, 
becoming  the  great  occasion  on  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  act.  Had  it  been  left  to  me,  I  would  have 
preferred  that  we  should  have  had  all  the  securities 
of  form;  that  we  should  have  had  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Executive  upon  which  we  might  act. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  preferred  the  resolu- 
tion which  came  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  not  that  I  would  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio^-I  had 
another  reason.     I  heard  doctrines  avowed  tliat 


were  calculated  to  alarm  me.  When  I  offer  con- 
gratulations to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  I  will  nol 
do  it  with  a  firebrand  in  my  hand.  When  I  offer 
congratulations  to  that  Goddess,  I  do  it  as  if  she 
were  associated  with  her  sister,  the  Goddess  of 
V/isdom.  It  may  be,  in  the  wild  excitement  of 
France,  that  we  shall  .see  the  light  of  her  republic 
only  in  the  fires  that  are  destroying  the  very  frame- 
work of  society.  I  have  bad  some  distrust,  sir,  aris- 
ing from  the  experience  of  the  past;  and  if  1  mani- 
fested any  distruston  this  occasion, it  has  been  from 
no  disinclination  to  sympathize  with  France  upon 
forming  a  republic  under  the  guarantees  of  a  well- 
defined  constitution.  I  am  willing,  sir,  to  sanction 
what  the  people  of  France  have  done.  I  am  willing 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  development  of 
an  enlightened  and  irresistible  public  opinion;  but 
I  will  not  sanction  all  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
that  have  come  from  the  Provisional  Government. 
If  I  have  hesitated,  it  is  because  what  I  do  I  would 
do  deliberately.  1  have  detained  you,  sir,  longer 
than  I  intenfled. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
Senate  again,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  detain 
them  long.  In  reference  to  the  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  have  to  say,  that  his  course  of  reasoning 
rather  tended  to  confirm  my  doubts.  He  spoke 
of  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  What  evidence 
have  we  of  its  progress?  In  the  first  place,  the 
national  guard,  who  were  charged  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  broke  their  trust;  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  bayonets  which  were  to  protect  the 
throne  were  pointed  against  the  throne.  I  am  not 
the  advocate  of  crowns  nor  of  thrones;  but  what 
assurance  have  we  that  this  same  public  opinion 
which  brought  the  multitude  of  Paris  and  the 
hundred  thousand  troops  in  concert  majy  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Provisional  Government? 
and  if  it  should  be,  the  Provisional  Government 
couTd  not  exist  for  a  moment.  If  I  were  satisfietJ 
that  this  combination  of  opinion  would  all  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  a  government  which  would  be 
permanent,  I  should  be  the  last  one  to  withhold  my 
vote.  But  let  us  look  at  the  probabilities.  They  are 
a  people  that  are  disposed  to  revolutions.  When 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  presented  to  the  people, 
and  a  voice  from  the  gallery  cried  out,  "It  is  too 
fete  !"  did  it  not  exhibit  a  determination  to  destroy, 
to  listen  to  no  reasoning?  Perhaps  the  man  that 
uttered  the  expression  was  not  aware  of  the  effect 
it  would  produce.  But  its  effect  only  shows  us 
how  slight  a  thing  is  sufficient  to  infiuence  the 
popular  will  in  that  country.  If  I  could  anticipate 
that  the  result  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  free 
government,  I  would  sympathize  most  heartily  in 
the  movement;  it  is  my  fear  which  prevents  me. 

Sir,  there  are  considerations  connected  with  this 
subject  from  which  we  all  revolt.  When  the  wheel 
of  revolution  begins  to  revolve,  who  can  affect  to 
tell  where  it  will  stop?  When  the  doctrines  of 
universal  equality  are  jireached,  who  can  tell  what 
effect  is  to  be  produced?  I  am  approaching  a  sub- 
ject that  I  have  uniformly  avoided — a  subject,  fi-om 
the  discussion  of  whicli  I  uniformly  shrink.  I 
know  its  dangers.  And  if  these  doctrines  of  uni- 
versal equality  are  to  be  preached,  if  they  are  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  it  behooves  gen- 
tlemen to  inquire  of  themselves  to  what  extent 
they  will  carry  us.  If  we  are  to  give  our  sanction 
to  every  revolutionary  effort  which  prostrates  at 
once  existing  governmental  establishments  and 
domestic  relations,  it  m.ay  well  become  us  to  in- 
quire to  what  extent  such  a  movement  is  likely  to 
be  carried.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  decrees  of 
this  Provisional  Government  of  which  I  do  not  by 
any  means  approve.  A  decree — not  a  theory  on 
the  subject  of  human  liberty,  but  a  decree — cutting 
up  by  the  roots  an  existing  institution,  has  Ijeen 
adopted  by  the  Provisional  Government.  It  is  a 
question  affecting  ourselves.  We  have  a  set  of 
people  among  us,  (you  may  call  them  fanatics,  if 
you  please,)  who,  in  their  liberal  notions  of  human 
liberty,  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  certain  insti- 
tutions which  exist  under  our  Government.  Sir, 
I  would  leave  to  every  portion  of  the  nation  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns.  But  if  we 
are  to  endorse  all  the  revolutionary  movements 
that  are  made,  where  are  we  to  stop?  Why,  we 
may  have  a  thousand  fanatical  theories  in  our  own 
country — some  of  them,  perhaps,  well  founded, 
but  others  of  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  de- 
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scription.  No  man  ever  saw  a  revolution  in  which 
the  doctrines  which  gave  rise  to  it  were  not  carried 
to  extremes.  Before  we  give  our  unqualified  ap- 
probation, then,  to  what  has  been  done,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  we  should  await  patiently  its 
final  consummation;  and  I  confess  I  am  somewhat 
Surprised  to  find  gentlemen  on  this  floor  ready  to 
give  their  unqualified  approbation  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Pi'ovisional  Government,  whilst 
they  would  not  listen  a  moment  to  petitions  hum- 
bly presented  to  Congress  upon  the  point  upon 
which  that  Government  has  acted.  It  is  suggested 
they  have  revoked  thi«  decree.  If  they  have,  they 
still  stand  on  the  fooling  that  all  men  are  free  and 
equal — that  every  man  has  a  right  to  vote — Alge- 
rines  and  all — every  man  except  negroes.  And 
the  very  revocation  of  that  decree  shows  the  in- 
sincerity of  their  professions.  If  an  Algerine  is 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  French  citizen — if 
there  is  equality  among  all  sorts,  all  grades,  all 
classes,  as  regards  political  privileges — upon  what 
principle,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  colored 
race  exclud'ed?  I  go  with  the  French  people  in 
any  proposition  which  to  my  mind  appears  ra- 
tional; but  if  they  in  the  first  place  declare  this 
equality,  and  in  the  next  place  make  it  unequal,  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  proceeding. 
I  have  made  these  remarks  simply  to  show  that 
th«re  are  very  strong  grounds  to  doubt  as  to  what 
the  results  of  this  revolution  will  be.  I  hope  for 
the  best,  but  I  fear  the  worst;  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  shall  prefer  that  this  expression  of  con- 
gratulation for  the  present  be  withheld. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  listened  this  morning 
with  great  attention  to  the  very  able  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont;  and  I  thought  that  I 
noticed  an  allusion  to  an  unfortunate  expression  of 
mine.  Like  the  Senator,  I  fear  for  the  result;  but 
as  far  as  the  revolution  has  gone,  it  has  been 
marked  by  nothing  but  what  we  must  all  recognize 
as  favoral^le,  particularly  since  they  have  cast  off 
the  little  piece  of  extravagance  to  which  the  Senator 
has  alluded.  I  merely  wish  to  acquit  myself,  sir, of 
having  in  the  slightest  degree  approved  of  that  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes,  for  a 
purpose  similar  to  that  avowed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Butler.]  This  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  intimation  which  has  been  given, 
that  the  absence  of  so  many  Senators  from  the 
Chamber  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  record  the 
votes  upoo  the  final  passage  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate;  without  such  record  and  without 
explanation,  the  preliminary  vole  given  by  me 
would  be  subject  to  misconstruction.  I  voted  for 
the  substitution  of  the  resolutions  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because  they 
seemed  to  me  coextensive  with  all  which  has 
occurred  in  France,  claiming  and  receiving  the 
approbation  and  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  awd  liecause  the  committee  acted 
upon  information  officially  communicated  by  the 
President,  by  which  the  matter  was  first  brought 
properly  before  the  Senate. 

Ever  ready,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  it 
may  appear,  to  welcome  a  new  Republic  into  the 
family  of  nations,  ever  prompt  to  cheer  a  people 
struggling  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
©f  popular  right,  it  was  not  for  me  to  stand  listless 
by  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  great,  the  glorious 
achievements  of  our  ancient  friend  and  ally,  France, 
fiooner,  sir,  would  1  encounter  disappointment, 
fiooner  see  our  sympathies  come  back  shorn,  than 
refuse  to  send  ihena  forth  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
Yet  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the  time,  the  man- 
ner of  expression  used  to  convey  our  sympathies; 
deliberately  to  consider  the  extent  and  the  subject 
of  our  congratulations.  When  a  people  not  pre- 
pared, as  were  the  fathers  of  our  Republic,  by  the 
inheritance  of  free  institutions,  are  suddenly  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power,  errors  and  excesses 
may  be  reasonably  expected;  and  whilst  it  is  not 
our  province  to  correct  or  condemn,  it  may  be  use- 
ful, as  it  is  surely  proper,  to  discriminate  in  our 
approbation.  This  appeared  to  me  well  and  pru- 
dently done  in  the  resolutions  '.ffered  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  constituted  the  ground  of  my  preference; 
but  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  either,  and  have  no 
opposition  to  offer  to  tho^e  which  the  Senate  in  com' 
niiltae  have  chosen. 


With  our  sympathies  for  the  effort  of  the  French 
people  to  establish  republican  government,  we  may 
well  mingle  our  congratulations  for  the  extraordi- 
nary exhibition  which,  in  the  heat  of  revolution, 
they  have  given  of  moderation,  of  self-control,  and 
of  regard  for  human  life,  that  great  test  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  These  are  high  evidences  of 
the  fitness  of  the  French  people  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  justify  the  hope  that  they  are  prepared 
for  that  universal  suffrage  and  equality  which  they 
have  asserted — the  feature  of  the  revolution  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  chosen  as  the  object 
of  his  special  condemnation,  but  which  most  of  all 
commends  itself  to  me.  Equality  among  the  citi- 
zens is  the  only  basis  on  which  republican  govern- 
ment can  rest;  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  our 
own  was  placed,  and  where  it  now  securely  stands 
like  the  house  which  the  wise  man  built  upon  a 
rock,  whilst  palaces  lie  crushed  upon  the  sand  or 
threaten  to  fall.  To  assert  political  equality  is  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  man,  to  insure  the  adapta- 
tion of  government  to  his  condition,  and  therefore 
to  render  it  permanent.  Revolution  is  the  remedy 
for  violated  nature;  it  can  never  be  directed  against 
a  government  which  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of 
popular  will,  speaking  through  universal  sulTrage. 
The  only  power  to  overturn  is  that  which  supports 
such  a  government,  and  as  it  has  been  called  the 
most  advanced,  so  I  think  it  may  be  called  the 
most  durable  form  of  human  institutions.  Wher- 
ever a  class  or  a  family  claim  to  govern  by  pre- 
scrijitive  right,  there  must  be  a  struggle  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled;  because  the  one  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  feelings,  or  appreciate  the 
wants  and  the  interests  of  the  other.  True,  all 
people  are  not  qualified  for  the  highest  form  of 
government,  and  no  other  country  presents  so  many 
instructive  lessons  upon  governmental  changes  as 
that,  the  recent  revolution  in  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

Caesar  conquered  ancient  Gaul,  and  governed  it 
as  a  province.  The  inhabitants  became  citizens  of 
the  Roman  empire,  but  their  domestic  condition 
was  little  affected.  Rome  was  extended,  but  the 
Romans  remained  in  Italy.  When  Alaric  and 
Attila  descended  from  the  plains  of  Asia  upon  the 
richer  regions  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many, driven  from  their  homes,  descended  in  their 
turn  upon  Gaul.  They  came,  not  like  the  Roman 
legions,  prompted  by  military  enthusiasm  and 
seeking  the  glory  of  conquest,  but  as  houseless 
wanderers  to  take  from  the  weak,  as  they  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  strong.  Then  the  lands  of  Gaul 
were  wrenched  from  the  original  possessors  and 
divided  among  the  conquering  chiefs.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  Gaul,  the  decree  of  nature  was  vio- 
lated, and  (he  inheritance  of  the  land  was  violently 
transferred  from  those  who  possessed  to  cultivate 
it.  Thenceforward,  the  progress  has  been  steady, 
though  slow,  to  return  the  soil  to  the  people — to 
bring  power  from  its  overshadowing  height  to  the 
level  of  the  governed.  And  it  is  the  steadiness  of 
this  advance  which  sustains  my  confidence  in 
future  progress.  The  Frank  dynasty  rested  on  the 
grand  vassals  of  France,  who,  like  twelve  mighty 
columns,  supported  the  throne  high  above  all  con- 
tact with  the  people,  alike  despising  their  assistance 
or  assault.  These  columns  fell  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XI.,  and  the  grand  Seignieurie  was  established  by 
Francis  1.  The  height  and  size  of  the  columns 
were  diminished,  but  their  number  increased;  and 
whilst  the  throne  became  more  steady,  it  came  also 
nearer  to  the  people.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
Reformation;  the  minds  of  men  asserted  the  right 
to  inquire.  The  Seignieurie  gave  way,  and  the 
throne  sunk,  for  its  support,  to  the  heads  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
people.  It  had  been  lowered  until,  in  the  language 
of  the  Seaator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannegan,] 
blood  might  flow  over  it.  The  convention  of  1792 
proved  the  power  of  the  people  to  reach  the  throne: 
it  showed  the  ability  to  destroy  monarchy,  but  not 
the  capacity  to  construct  a  republic.  The  assignats 
gave  the  people  the  power  to  buy,  and  led  to  the 
subdivision  of  the  lands  of  France,  Heretofore 
the  throne  had  approached  people  by  depression; 
thenceforward  the  operation  of  leveling  was  to  be 
two- fold— -the  jieople  were  to  rise  as  royalty  sunk. 

When  Napoleon  declared,  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  that  the  right  of  the  ruler  was  wholly  de- 
rived from  the  consentof  the  governed,  he  answered 
to  the  demands  of  political  sentiment  in  France:  he 


uttered  a  truth  understood  by  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, and  which  was  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  Divine  righi  of  kings.  The  next  step,  m 
the  natural  order  of  things,  was  to  break  the  line  of 
descent.  This  was  done  by  the  selection  of  Louis 
Philippe,  to  be  crowned,  not  for  France,  but  as 
King  of  the  French.  The  throne  became  elective, 
and  was  now  brought  down  to  the  heads  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  landed  proprietors. 
It  had  now  descended  to  the  last  step,  and  it  waa 
foretold— I  trust  truly  foretold— that  Louis  Philippe 
was  the  last  who  should  wear  a  crown  in  France. 
For  years  past,  many  eyes  have  been  turned  to 
France,  and  speculation  has  been  busy  as  to  thecon- 
sequences  likely  to  follow  on  the  death  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  Events  have  been  hastened  by  the 
abdication  oftheking;andtheconduf-tof  the  French 
people,  under  the  severe  ordeal  they  have  unex- 
pectedly undergone,  proves  how  worthy  they  are 
to  possess  the  power  of  sovereignty.  The  throne, 
which  had  been  for  fourteen  centuries  sinking,  until 
it  approached  within  one  step  of  the  grounti,  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  uprising  masses,  and 
offered  a  holocaust  to  the  genius  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. Why  shall  we  distrust  the  capacity  of 
the  French  people  for  self-government  ?  Who  has 
served  a  longer  probation,  or  passed  through  schools 
of  harder  experience  ?  France,  the  land  of  science, 
with  a  popular  press  teeming  with  political  intelli- 
gence; her  great  ca|iital,  the  controlling  heart  of  the 
country,  filled  with  daily  papers,  and  a  population 
of  whom  it  is  said  not  a  cook  or  a  boot-black  but 
can  tell  the  name  of  the  chief  of  each  bureau  of  the 
Government,  and  the  general  nature  of  his  duties: 
that  extravagant  expectations  should  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  revolutionists,  was  to  have  been 
anticipated. 

Men  fly  to  a  remedy,  and  expect  relief  which 
cannot  be  given.  Those  who  hope,  from  a  repub- 
lic, to  have  their  wants  supplied,  must  meet  with 
disappointment.  Such  a  government  can  have 
nothing  to  give,  save  that  which  it  takes  from  the 
people.  In  the  language  of  one  of  our  greatest 
statesmen,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  "  too  much  is  expect- 
ed from  government."  May  this  truth,  so  unpal- 
atable to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  be  early 
learned  and  appreciated  by  our  brethren  in  France. 
It  was  not  my  purpose  to  do  more  than  express 
thus  briefly  the  opinions  I  entertain,  and  to  an- 
nounce my  approval  of  the  resolutions  now  to  be 
acted  on.  They  are  anticipative  of  future  events 
in  France  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  enal^le  us  to 
pass  specific  resolutions  of  congratulation,  and  to 
embrace  our  earliest  friend  as  a  brother  in  the 
family  o{  republics. 


HARBORS  AND  RIVERS. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  M.  HAMPTON, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  9,  1848. 
The  Message  of  the  President  returning  to  the  House  the 
bill  "  to  provide  for  continuing  c'ertain  works  in  tlie  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with  his  reasons  for 
withholding  his  approbation  thereof,  being  under  considera- 
tion— 

Mr.  HAMPTON  said:  Before  taking  up  the 
subject  which  I  intend  to  discuss  at  the  present 
time,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
tariff.  I  will  not  now  go  fully  into  the  disciission 
of  that  subject,  because  it  would  not  be  in  order  to 
do  so,  and'  because  it  has  been  so  ably  examined 
by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Stewart,]  with  whose 
views  and  positions  on  that  question  I  fully  and 
cordially  agree.  But  the  people  who  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  on  this  floor  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  protection  to  American 
labor  and  American  capital.  They  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  benefits  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,  the  old-fashioned  American  Whig  tariff  of 
1842  was  better  calculated  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  interest  of  the  whole  country;  and, 
accordingly,  at  a  county  convention  recently  held 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously,  calling  on  Congress  t?  repeal  the 
tariff  of  1846,  and  restore  the  tawff  of  1842.     Tii» 
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f?entiments  and  recommendation  contained  in  these 
resolutions,  meet  my  most  cordial  approbation.  I 
believe  the  tariff  of  1846  ought  to  be  repealed,  and 
that  of  1842  restored;  and  I  hope  the  appropriate 
committee  of  this  House  will  bring  in  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  House  would  be  brought 
to  a  direct  vote  upon  it  without  delay.  I  believe 
it  is  due  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
labor,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  that 
that  odious  free-trade  British  bill  should  be  repeal- 
ed, and  the  American  tariff  i-estored  in  all  its  lead- 
ing principles.  Under  the  operation  of  this  free-trade 
bill,  as  I  have  just  been  informed,  a  proposition  has 
recently  been  made  by  an  English  agent  now  in  the 
West,  to  furnish  a  good  article  of  Scotch  pig  metal, 
delivered  in  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  for  f^25  per 
ton;  while  a  similar  article  from  the  iron  region  up 
the  Alleghany  river,  costs  $33  a  ton.  By  this  means 
thousands  of  our  honest,  industrious  mechanics 
and  laborers  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  their  wives  and  their  children  turned  out  upon 
the  world  to  beg  or  starve. 

Mr.  BEDINGER  ro.-^e  and  said,  the  question, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  on  the  veto  message  of 
the  President  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors;  but  the  gentleman  was  discuss- 
ing the  tariff.  Now,  he  asked  if  the  gentleman 
was  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  said,  if  the  gentleman  was  dis- 
cussing the  tariff  in  detail,  he  would  not  be  in 
oi-der;  but  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  this  or  that  particular  tariff  was  not  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  HAMPTON  said ,  if  they  proceeded  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the  revenue 
whence  the  means  to  make  the  expenditures  for 
that  purpose  must  be  derived.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
question  affecting  the  tariff  as  a  means  of  creating 
a  revenue,  and  he  would  proceed,  being  perfectly 
in  order,  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  tariff  act 
of  1842,  if  substituted  for  the  act  of  1846,  would 
furnish  ample  means  for  that  purfiose. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
details  of  that  bill;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  Whig 
side  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  glove 
which  was  thrown  down  some  time  since  by  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
[Mr.  Njcoll,]  who  asked  if  the  "  Whig  members 
of  this  House  would  have  the  boldness  to  meet 
them  on  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade?" 
For  one,  I  am  ready,  in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  the 
nameof  myconstituents,to  meet  them  on  this  floor, 
or  before  the  people.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  1  am  in 
favor  o^  protection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  on 
this  question  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  I  want 
no  "  incidental"  or  "  accidental"  protection,  but  a 
firm,  fixed,  and  uniform  system,  which  will  afford 
ample  and  permanent  protection  to  the  labor,  enter- 
prise, and  capital  of  the  country,  against  all  com- 
petition by  the  cheap  labor  and  capital  of  Europe. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  stated  that,  "  as 
between  protection  and  direct  taxation,  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  latter. "  And  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
he  spoke  for  his  party,  as  he  is  one  of  its  distin- 
guished members,  and  no  disavowal  of  that  doc- 
trine has  been  since  made  by  any  gentleman  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  or  by  the  "  Union,"  the  organ 
of  the  party.  In  order  that  I  may  not  misrepresent 
that,  gentleman,  1  will  quote  his  oioji  loords  on  the 
subject: 

'•'  The  deliberate  judstment  of  the  people  has  covScmned  the 
PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM  in  cvery  form  and  shape ;  and  theit 
convictions  in  this  matter  are  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
likely  to  be  changed.  But  however  imprepared  or  unwilling 
our  opponents  may  now  be  to  renew  the  old  aaitation,  there 
is  much  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  their  settled  purpose 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  present  it- 
self. Come  when  the  contest  may,  it  will  hot  find  the  Demo- 
cratic party  unprepared  ;  but  the  battle,  when  next  foni;ht, 
will,  I  venture  to  predict,  take  a  higher  range;  and  the  is"sue 
made  will  be,  not  as  between  high  and  low  duties  but  as 
between  protection  and  (f.irect  taxation."  ' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  broad  issue  of  protection 
or  direct  taxation  presented  by  the  party  in  power. 
On  this  issue,  (Mr.  Hampton  said,)  I  am  willing  to 
go  to  the  peopleof  my  district  and  of  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent.  I  will  appeal 
to  the  honest  and  industrious  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  laborers  of  the  whole  country,  to  sustain  me  in 
the  position  I  have  taken,  and  save  thernselves  from 
a  ruinous  system  of  direct  taxation,  sought  to  be 
fastened  upon  thein  by  a  party  "  held  together  by 
the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder. "    'T{je  peo- 


ple of  Pennsylvania  had  been  made  to  believe  by 
the  leaders  of  the  other  party,  that  the  tariff  of  1846 
would  afford  more  protection  than  that  of  1842. 
But  now  when  the  very  doctrine  of  protection  is 
repudiated,  and  an  odious  system  of  direct  taxation 
proposed,  the  people  of  that  State  will  be  found  in 
favor  of  protecting  their  own  industry  and  interests 
against  the  pauper  labor  of  Great  Britain,  and  op- 
posed to  wringing  the  hard  earnings  from  the  poor, 
to  pay  the  enormous  salaries  of  office-holders,  and 
to  be  squandered  on  the  worthless  favorites  of 
power  and  place.  But  this  is  not  all.  Ifourheavy 
public  debt,  brought  on  the  country  by  a  reckless 
party,  is  to  be  paid  by  means  of  direct  taxation, 
the  proportion  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  some  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  which  would  be  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  over  and  above  all  their  present 
taxes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
wilt  longer  sustain  a  party  that  proposes  such 
destructive  measures. 

But,  sir,  I  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing this  question.  I  propose  to  consider  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  the  subject 
ofappropriatingmoney  by  theGeneral  Government 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  This 
subject  embraces  two  inquries:  first,  the  power  of 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  appropriate 
money  to  such  objects;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  so  doing.  Both 
these  positions  have  been  denied  by  the  Piesident 
in  the  messuage  now  under  consideration.  The  time 
prescribed  by  the  rule  of  the  House  for  debate,  will 
not  permit  me  to  take  up  that  document  and  an- 
swer all  the  arguments  it  contains,  as  would  other- 
wise be  attempted  at  least,  high  as  may  be  the  source 
from  which  they  emanate.  Nor  would  it  seem  to 
be  necessary,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  House  is 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  passed 
upon  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
this  subject,  and  declared  our  right,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  to  make  appropriations  for  such 
purposes.  And  this  power,  I  doubt  not,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  asserted  and  acted  upon  with  unabating 
firmness,  as  often  as  the  subject  may  be  brought 
before  the  House,  the  iinmense  influence  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  Executive  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  President  asserts  that  Congress  does  not 
possess  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  improvement  of  any  harbor 
or  river,  either  on  the  seaboard  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  And  in  this  position  he  says  he 
is  sustained  by  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section 
of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution.  That  por- 
tion of  the  section  to  which  he  refers,  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

"  No  State  shall,  Avithout  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  fniminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay." 

It  is  contended  by  the  President  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  States,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
to  levy  and  collect  a  duty  of  tonnage,  and  when 
collected,  it  is  imperative  on  the  States  to  expend 
the  same  in  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors. So  far  from  fortifying  the  President  in  his 
position,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  prgimients 
against  it.  If  the  States,  which  can  only  act  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, are  absolutely  bound  to  expend  the  money 
so  collected  for  that  purpose  alone,  within  their 
own  limits,  how  much  more  is  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, having  unqualified  power  to  levy  and 
collect  duties  of  tonnage,  and  having  exercised 
that  power  from  the  formation  of  the  Government, 
bound  to  expend  the  money  so  collected  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  their  necessities  might  require. 
The  Constitution  is  silent  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
these  tonnage  duties  when  collected  by  the  States, 
but  the  President  alleges  they  are  bound  to  appro- 
priate the  money  to  this  object  alone.  Then  why, 
I  ask,  is  not  the  General  Government  equally 
bound  to  appropriate  the  duties  of  tonnage  which 
have  been  and  now  are  daily  being  collected,  to 
the  same  objects?  Where  is  the  difference?  The 
President  has  completely  refuted  his  own  argu- 
ment, and  has  shown  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  all  the  funds  arising  fronj  tonnage 


duties  to  the  improvement  of    rivers  and  har- 
bors. 

But  again.  If  Congress  does  not  possess  this 
power,  because  it  may  be  exercised  by  the  States, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  then  Congress  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  "lay  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,"  or  to  "keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  •peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact"  with  a  State,  or  to  *' enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  a  foreign  power, 
or  engage  in  war,"  because  all  these  powers  are 
contained  in  the  same  clause  and  sttmd  on  the  same 
footing. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  President  has  fallen  into 
another  error,  when  he  views  the  "consent"  which 
Congress  may  give,  as  a  power  "reserved"  by  the 
States.  He  says,  "  there  is  a  safe  provision  for 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  in  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States."  But  a  power  which 
can  only  be  exercised  with  the  consent  of  another, 
is  not  a  reserved  power.  A  reserved  power  may 
be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  any  one,  be- 
cause it  is  reserved,  and  has  not  been  granted  or 
conveyed  away.  The  States  have  granted  to  the 
General  Government  the  exclusive  right  to  levy 
duties  of  every  descri-ption,  thus  creating  a  national 
fund  to  be  expended  on  all  national  objects,  as  the 
State  funds,  while  they  retained  this  power,  might 
have  been  expended  on  State  objects.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  was,  by  this  grant,  constituted 
the  trustee  of  this  immense  fund,  and  is  bound  to 
execute  the  trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States  and  the  people. 

The  consent  of  Congress  that 'the  States  may 
lay  duties  of  tonnage  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  can  only  extend  to  vessels  traiding 
with  foreign  countries.  Because  it  is  expressly 
provided  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article, 
that  "no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regula- 
'  tion  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one 
'  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels 
'bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter, 
'clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  No  duty,  then, 
could  be  laid  on  any  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting 
or  lake  trade,  or  on  any  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  which  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  one 
State;  and,  consequently,  not  a  dollar  coald  be 
raised  for  the  improvement  of  a  single  harbor  on 
the  lakes  or  the  immense  rivers  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Congress  has  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes."  Under  this  grant  so  sim- 
ple and  yet  so  comprehensive  in  its  powers,  the 
Government  sends  ministers,  charges,  or  consuls, 
to  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  It  protects 
and  defends  Our  commerce  on  the  high  seas  by 
her  ships  of  war  and  her  seamen,  fitted  out  and 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury;  and,  if  need  be,  it 
declares  war  in  defence  of  those  interests,  which 
involves  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions. 
It  erects  custom-houses  at  all  the  principal  ports  on 
the  seaboard,  and  employs  thousands  of  oificers, 
at  an  expense  of  millions  of  the  public  money.  It 
erects  light-houses,  and  places  buoys,  and  other 
signals,  to  warn  the  mariner  of  the  dangers  of  the 
navigation.  All  this  is  perfectly  right  and  proper, 
and  is  no  more  than  the  Government  is  bound  to- 
do.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Government, 
under  precisely  the  same  grant  of  powers,  do  as 
much  to  facilitate,  protect,  and  defend  the  inter- 
nal  commerce  of  the  country  "among  the  several 
States?" 

If  Congress  has  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
this  subject,  why  not  exercise  it  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  carry  into  effect  the  great  object  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  in  framing  our 
admirable  Constitution,  viz:  "  to  form  a  more  per- 
'  feet  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
'  quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
'the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
'liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  If  you  have 
no  control  over  the  great  western  rivers  and  lakes, 
why  appoint  your  collectors  at  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  on  their  shores,  to  take  money 
from  the  pockets  of  our  steamboat  owners,  before 
you  allow  them  to  navigate  these  waters?  Why 
pass  laws  prescribing  the  number  of  long-boats, 
water-buckets,  lights,  &c.,  on  board  those  boats, 
and  inflict  a  heavy  penalty  on  our  citizens  for  a 
violation  of  these  laws? 
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But  Coni^ress  has  long  since  assumed  the  control 
over  those  rivers.  As  early  as  1787,  an  ordinance 
was  passed,  which  declares 

"That  the  iiavigiible  waters  leading  inio  tlie  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawreiife,  and  the  carrying  pia<;es  between  the  same, 
shall  he  common  liigliways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  those  of  any  other  State  that  may  he  admit- 
ted into  the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  duly,  or  impost 
therefor." 

And  again,  in  1788,  Congress 

"  Resolved,  That  the  fiec  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
liver  is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United  States." 

The  Government,  therefore,  having  declared 
those  rivers  public  highways,  and  assumed  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  thenn  from  that  period 
to  this,  is  as  much  bound  to  keep  those  great  na- 
tional highways  in  repair,  as  a  county  or  a  town- 
ship of  any  State  is  to  keep  their  highways  in 
repair. 

But  the  friends  of  these  improvements  have  been 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  We 
have  been  told  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  make 
appropriations  forsuch  improvements.  From  whom 
does  that  allegation  come.'  From  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  party.  Not  all  his 
party,  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  them  who  occupy 
seats  on  this  floor,  have  come  up  and  sustained  the 
right  of  Congress  to  make  these  appropriations. 
The  President  talks  about  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
message  now  under  consideration,  he  says  : 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  deem  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  inves- 
tisalion  of  this  suhject  has  impressed  me  more  strongly  than 
ever  with  the  solemn  conviction  that  the  useftilness  and 
permanency  of  this  Government,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
millions  over  whom  it  spreads  its  protection,  will  be  best 
promoted  by  carefully  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  all 
powers  not  clearly  granted  by  the  Constitution." 

Yes,  sir,  "  carefully  abstaining  from  the  exercise 
of  all  powers  not  clearly  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." That  all  sounds  very  well.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's practice  was  only  in  accordance  with  his 
theory,  he  would  be  an  exemplary  statesman,  in- 
deed. But  I  would  like  to  propound  to  his  Excel- 
lency two  or  three  questions  on  this  subject.  I 
would  like  to  know  in  what  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  finds  power  to  annex  a  foreign  Government 
to  this  Union.-'  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  part 
of  the  Constitution  he  finds  power  to  extend  our 
laws  over  China,  as  recommended  in  his  annual 
message  ?  The  Presid'ent  would  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  me,  and  on  this  House,  if,  under  his  rule 
of  strict  construction,  he  would  point  out  the  sec- 
tion and  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  whence  he 
derives  that  power  .'  I  would  like  to  know,  too, 
whence  he  derives  his  power  to  authorize  a  survey 
of  the  Dead  Sea.'  Or  to  involve  the  country  in  a 
foreign  war,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of 
Congress,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time.'  I 
would  like  to  know  whence  he  derives  his  power, 
after  he  has  conquered  by  the  atms  of  this  Union 
a  neighboring  Republic,  or  even  portions  of  its  ter- 
ritory, to  establish  a  system  of  civil  government 
therein,  and  extend  over  it  our  revenue  laws.'  I 
should  like  exceedingly  well  to  hear  from  the  Presi- 
dent, or  from  some  friend  of  his  on  this  floor,  whence 
he  derives  the  power  to  establish  a  system  of  civil 
government  in  New  Mexico,  or  California,  or 
TaiTiaulipas,  or  Coahuila,  or  to  authorize  a  survey 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec'  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  survey  of  that  Isthmus  .'  Why,  says  a 
gentleman  near  me,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  canal  or  a  railroad". 

So  then  the  President  derives  power  from  the 
Constitution  to  go  into  the  territory  of  a  sister  Re- 
public and  conquer  it,  and  then  go  to  work  and 
make  canals  there,  while  we  are  told  we  have  not 
power  to  keep  in  repair  the  great  highways  that 
nature  has  already  made  in  our  own  country,  and 
which  require  only  the  fostering  hand  of  Govern- 
ment to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  among  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Why,  il  would  seem  from  this  hasty  review  of  the 
subject,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  nations,  and  not  for  this  country. 
Everything  that  tends  to  benefit  the  people  of  this 
country  is  unconstitutional,  while  all  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  foreign  trade  and  foreign  nations 
is  perfectljr  constitutional.  When  our  forefathers 
framed  this  sacred  instrument  they  were  cre- 
giously  in  error,  if  this  construction  is  true.    They 


thought  they  were  adopting  a  form  of  government 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  of  their 
own  country.  But  that  was  all  a  mistake  and  a 
delusion.  Our  forefathers  were  making  and  estab- 
lishing a  constitution  for  the  benefit  of  foieign 
nations,  and  for  the  welfare  of  other  countries. 

Gentlemen  may  talk  about  the  Constitution  as 
much  as  they  will,  but,  as  was  not  inappropriately 
said  in  jest  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  BoYDON,]  you  have  no  constitution.  Has 
the  Constitution  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  the  party 
now  in  power.'  Has  it  prevented  anything  which 
the  President  and  his  parasites  have  thought  pro- 
per to  carry  out.'  All  power  is  now  vested  in  the 
dominant  party,  and  so  long  as  that  party  shall 
continue  to  reign,  whatever  does  not  square  with 
their  views  and  purposes  is  unconstitutional;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  whatever  they  wish  to  accom- 
plish, be  it  what  it  may ,  is  all  perfectly  constitutional. 
All  the  powers  of  this  Government  are  rapidly 
concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  One 
of  the  Baltimore  resolutions  discourses  eloquently 
about  not  paralyzing  the  will  of  the  people;  but 
what  is  it  that  the  President  could  ask  that  he  did 
not  always  obtain,  so  long  as  he  had  a  majority  in 
this  House.'  What  great  measure,  whether  of  a 
financial  or  of  any  other  character,  has  not  been 
originated  by  the  President  or  oi>e  of  the  heads  of 
department  who  may  have  been  selected  to  do  his 
pleasure  .'  1  detest  and  abhor  this  one-man  power. 
I  am  utterly  opposed  to  a  consolidated  government. 
What  honeyed  language  do  we  not  hear  on  this 
subject  from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.'  How 
eloquently  they  can  declaim  against  the  threatening 
dangers  of  a  consolidated  government,  yet  what 
else  is  our  government  at  this  hour.'  All  power, 
the  whole  Government,  is  now  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  he  wields  and  exercises 
that  power  just  as  he  pleases.  Let  a  man  have 
the  boldness  to  differ  from  his  views,  and  let  him 
have  the  temerity  to  avow  that  difference  on  tliis 
floor,  and  he  is  denounced  in  the  Union  before  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  Forthwith  he  r/iustwalk 
the  plank.  He  has  but  one  alternative,  either  to 
stand  on  the  platform  with  the  Executive,  or  be 
pushed  into  the  sea.  For  an  instance  of  this  kind 
I  appeal  to  the  case  of  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Wil- 
MOT,]  who  but  the  other  day  was  denounced  for 
asserting  a  principle  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  every  honest  man  in  the  free  States — a 
principle  which  has  my  most  cordial  approbation, 
and  in  defence  of  which  I  will  stand  by  my  col- 
league as  long  as  I  am  honored  with  a  seat  in  this 
Hall.  The  P'resident  is  elected  by  the  people,  and 
measures  are  willed  by  the  President;  ergo,  what- 
ever measures  he  wishes  are  the  measures  of  the 
people,  and  his  will  is  the  will  of  the  people.  That 
is  the  argument.  But  I  go  for  a  truly  popular  gov- 
ernment; by  which  I  mean  a  government  in  which 
all  great  rneasures  of  public  policy  originate  with 
the  people  themselves. 

But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
Suffer  me  on  this  point  to  read  a  short  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  a  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man, to  whom  I  presume  gentlemen  will  not  object 
as  a  high  constitutional  authority.  I  refer  to  the 
letter  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention.  What 
does  he  say?  I  will  read  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends  over  the  way: 

"The  lake  and  river  navigation  of  the  Great  West,  to  pro- 
mote which  the  Convention  is  called,  very  early  had  a  share 
of  my  attention,  and  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  constitution- 
ality or  expediency  of  bringing  that  navigation  within  the 
circle  of  internal  improvement  by  the  Federal  Government, 
when  the  object  to  be  improved  should  be  one  of  general  and 
national  importance." 

[A  voice:  "That  will  not  be  admitted  as  good 
authority  now."] 

Mr.  H.  Possibly  it  may  not  be  now:  for  they 
change  their  principles  so  often,  that  one  can 
scarcely  tell  to-day  what  they  will  be  to-mor- 
row. ! 

I  propose  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  i 
to  the  importance,  necessity,  and  propriety  of  ap-  | 
propriating  money  for  the  improvement  of  our 
western  rivers  and  lake  harbors,  and  that  with  no 
stinted  hand,  but  to  an  extent  commensurate,  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  great  Mississippi  val- 
ley .'  It  is  a  vast  fertile  region, extending  from  the 
sources,  of  t,he.  Mississippi  in  the  north  to  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west. 

But  yesterday  this  vast  country  was  an  unbro- 
ken wilderness;  now  it  embraces  eleven  entire 
States,  with  parts  of  two  others,  and  two  Territo- 
ries. It  contains  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  or 
768,000,000  of  acres — more  than  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain — containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  12,000,000,  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  neaily  equal  to  one-half  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Cast  your  eyes  into  the  future  for  a  period  of 
only  sixty  years,  and  suppose  the  population  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  of  the  past  sixty  years, 
(doubling  every  ten  years;)  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod you  would  see  spread  over  this  fertile  valley, 
if  capable  of  sustaining  them,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings!  Make  every 
reasonable  deduction  in  this  calculation,  and  your 
children  now  living  may  yet  see  the  popul.^tion  of 
this  valley  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  whole  of 
Eu  ro[)e.  "  Europe  comprises  61  independent  States; 
'  of  these  3  are  empires,  16  kingdoms,  7  grand 
'  duchies,  1  electorate,  11  duchies,  1  landgravate, 
'  II  principalities,  1  lordship,!  ecclesiastical  state, 
'  and  9  republics."  The  population  of  the  whole 
is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  millions. 

What  is  the  length  of  the  navigable  and  of  the 
boatable  rivers  in  this  great  valley  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject permit  me  to  quote  from  the  same  authority 
and  from  the  same  document.  I  mean  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's letter  to  the  Chicago  Convention: 

"  Many  years  ago  tlie  late  Governor  Clarke  and  myself  un- 
dertook to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  boatahle  water  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi :  we  made  it  almut  50,000  miles,  of 
which  oO,OCO  were  computed  to  unite  above  St.  Lonis,  and 
20,000  below.  Of  course,  we  counted  all  the  infant  streams 
on  which  a  flat,  a  keel,  or  a  batteau  could  be  floated,  and 
justly  ;  for  every  tributary,  of  the  humblest  boatable  charac- 
ter, iielps  to  swell  not  only  the  volume  of  the  central  waters, 
but  of  tlie  commerce  upon  them." 

The  official  report  of  Colonel  Abert  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  sent  to  the  PLouse  on  the  13th 
December  last  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  states  the 
extent  of  steam  navigation  on  the  western  waters 
to  be  16,674  miles.  The  navigation  of  these  mighty 
rivers  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  snags,  falls,  shoals, 
and  sandbars.  They  need  the  fostering  hand  of 
Government  to  make  them  what  natui'e  designed 
them  to  be,  tViegreatthoroughfaresof  this  immense 
region  of  country,  along  which  shall  flow,  free  and 
unobstructed,  its  commerce,  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, its  minerals,  and  its  manufactures. 

And  here  let  me  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  increase  of  the  commerce  and  development 
of  the  resources  of  this  great  valley,  exhibiting  a 
growth  as  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  as  that 
of  its  navigation. 

The  first  vessel  which  navigated  our  streams 
was  the  frail  bark  canoe;  next  came  the  Mackinaw 
boat,  carrying  from  1,500  pounds  to  three  tons; 
and  then  came  the  keel-boat,  or  barge,  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  tons.  With  a  boat  of  this  descrip- 
tion, from  three  to  four  months  were  consumed  m 
making  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis.  In 
1819,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  steam  on  our 
rivers,  the  voyage  occupied  a  steamboat  twenty- 
seven  days.  Now  it  is  accomplished  in  about 
four  days. 

Theannualexportsfrom  the  lower  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  for  the  year  1802  amounted  to  about 
|2,160,000,  and  the  imports  to  about  $2,500,000. 
For  the  year  1846  the  receipts  from  the  upper 
country  at  New  Orleans  amounted  to  |i77,193,464. 
In  1817,  when  steam  was  first  introduced  upon 
the  Mississippi,  the  whole  commerce,  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  upper  country,  was  transported  in 
about  twenty  barges,  of  an  average  of  one  hundred 
tons  each,  and  making  one  trip  in  a  year.  The 
number  of  keel-boats  on  the  Ohio  was  about  160, 
carrying  thirty  tons  each.  The  whole  tonnage 
was  estimated  at  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
tons. 

In  183G  (a  period  of  nineteen  years)  the  number 
of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
was  230,  and  their  tonnage  36,000. 
In  1840  the  number  of  steamboats  was  28.^i— tonnage,    49,800 
^    384.1  do  do  450        do  90,000 

]8<13  do  do  673        do         l;«,400 

1844  do  do  68o        do         144,150 

]84.-,  d„  da  769        do         159,713 

ljj46  do  do  1190        do         a49,050 

1847  do  do  about  1900 
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The  value  of  the  property  transported  in  1847 

was  as  follows; 

Western  prodiicn  shipped  to  New  Orleans $84,912,810 

Produce  shipped  from  port  to  port  for  home  con- 
sumption... Sflf,00a,000 

Shipped  tlirough  Pittsburg  and  tiie  canals,  for  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 84,000,000 


Total  value  of  produce  shipped ..jjiasS.Qlg.SlO 


It  is  estimated  that  the  foreign  merchandise,  coin, 
bullion,  and  other  articles  received  in  exchange, 
amount  to  alike  sum.  The  value  of  the  property, 
then,  shipped  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, would  amount  in  one  year  to  the  sum  of  (say) 
§500,000,000;  more  than  double  our  whole  foreign 
commerce  with  all  the  world. 

I  must  take  occasion  here,  before  1  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  notice  the  commerce  and 
travel  connected  with  the  head  of  the  Ohio  at  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  For  the  following  statistics  I 
am  indebted  to  T.  J.  Bigham,  Esq.,  of  that  place, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Chicago  Convention.  It  would  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  imbody  his  entire  report,  if  my 
limits  would  permit: 

Tabular  statement  of  the  trade  of  Pittsburg,  during 
the  year  1847. 

STEAMBOAT  ARRIVALS. 

From  the  Ohio 3,178— tonnage,   1,013.970 

From  the  Monongahela 1,500        do  55,000 

From  the  Alleghany 118        do  23,466 

Steambnat  arrivals 4,796        do 

Flat  and  lieel  boat    do 2,392       do 

Penn.  canal  boat       do 4,046        do 

Sura  total 11,134        do 


1,092,436 
118,410 
1.50,0:i0 

1,360,846 


Passengers  on  the  Monongahela  river 85,602 

Pasengers  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  turnpikes 
from  the  interior  of  the  State 70,000 

Passengers  from  the  iron  and  lumber  regions  of  the 
AllPgliany  river 35,000 

Travel  by  the  Ohio  river,beingatthe  rate  of250 pas- 
sengers each  way,  or  500  per  day... 182,102 

Sum  total 372,704 

The  number  of  steamboats  built  and  enrolled  at  the  port 
of  Pittsburg,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  Collector,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
In  1844 44  steamboats — aggregate  tonnage,     7,034 


1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


45 

do 

,53 

do 

55 

do 

do 
do 
do 


197 


30,596 


"  The  whole  number  of  steamboats  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  J.inuary,  1848,  was  109— the  total 
tonnage  of  this  port  on  the  same  day  was  28,000  tons.  The 
cost  of  building  and  fitting  out  steamboats  on  the  western 
rivers  averages  $80  per  ton;  hence,  tlie  original  cost  of  the 
tonnage  of  ihis  port  would  be  28,000  tons  at  $80,  equal  to 
$2,241J,000." 

About  ten  millions  of  bushels  of  coal  from  the  Mo- 
nongahela, and  about  seventy-five  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber,  and  one  hundred  millions  of  shingles  from 
the  Alleghany  river,  descend  the  Ohio  every  year. 

We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  west- 
ern waters  generally. 

Taking  the  losses  of  the  steamboats  trading  at 
St.  Louis  for  the  year  1841-2  for  his  data,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  June  26,  1846,  has  estimated  "  the 
•annual  aggregate  loss  of  boats  navigating  the  Mis- 

•  sissippi  and  its  tributary  streartis  in  1846,  (esti- 

•  mating  the  number  at  nine  hundred  boats,)  to  be 
'  1071  from  all  causes;  of  which  seventy-five  were 
•from  snags,  rocks,  and  logs." 

Estimating  the  average  value  of  these  boats  at 
$12,136,  the  annual  less  would  amount  to  |1,306,- 
000;  and  assuming  the  loss  and  damage  of  the 
cargo  to  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  boat,  the 
aggregate  loss  of  property  will  be  i|2,612,000  per 
annum.  But  this  estimate  Mr.  Calhoun  regards 
as  too  low.  From  other  data,  he  determines  the 
loss  to  be  p,690,000.  Taking,  then,  this  amount 
as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  loss  of  1846,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  will  be — 

In  1850 ,$4,428,0C0 

1835 5,701,650 

1860 ' 5,340,076 

For  this  great  loss  of  property,  Mr.  Calhoun 
remarks,  will  increase  with  the  commerce  of  the 
valley,  unless  something  shall  be  done  to  inake  the 
navigation  of  the  river  more  safe.  And,  in  the 
language  of  the  committee  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention— 

"  Who  shall  put  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the  souls 


destroyed  by  the  same  causes  .'  And  who  shall  gather  the 
tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  !  the  bloody  sweat  of 
anguished  families,  and  the  griefs  for  loved  ones  lost,  fortunes 
broken,  and  hopes  desiroyeit,  and  weigh  them  in  the  scale 
with  a  pitiful  approgjiation  of  money .'  Unhappily^  no  tally 
is  kept;  but  taking  the  losses  of  life  attcnjling  the  nisasters 
of  the  St.  Louis  boats  in  1841-2  as  a  basis,  the  present  nnm- 
ber  of  lives  annually  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  these  ob- 
structions, may  be  estimated  at  166." 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  fearful  loss  of  life? 
When  a  few  dollars  judiciously  expended  by  the 
Government  would  remove  the  causes  of  these  dire 
calamities,  we  behold  the  President  of  this  great 
nation  prying  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  ifind  out  technical  objections  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose. 
The  expenditure  of  the  amount,  merely„which  is 
annually  lost  on  these  rivers,  would  in  a  very  short 
time  remove  the  obstructions  entirely,  and  make 
these  rivers  what  the  God  of  Nature  designed  them 
to  be,  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  nation.  An 
additional  reason  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  the  Territo- 
ries west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  over  900,000,000 
of  acres  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  within  the  Stales  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  including  only  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan.<9aa,  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa,  the  Government  holds  unsold 
about  200,000,000  of  acres.  Wit?iin  these  States 
the  Government  has  sold  about  70,000,000  acres, 
from  which  the  public  treasury  has  derived  from 
the  people  between  eighty  and  ninety  millions  of 
dollars.  The  improvement  of  the  rivers  that  drain 
these  lands  would  surely  hasten  their  sale  and  set- 
tlement, and  greatly  er>hance  their  value.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  considerations,  a  large  amount 
of  government  property  annually  passe.soverthe.se 
rivers,  connected  with  our  Indian  affairs  and  our 
military  arrangements.  The  Government  lost  in 
1846  public  stores  and  property  of  the  value  of 
§40,000,  on  their  way  to  the  army,  by  the  snagging 
of  the  steamboats  Ohio,  Radnor,  and  Toneleuka. 

The  whole  army  of  the  north,  which  conquered 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  in  the  present 
war,  were  transported,  as  well  as  their  pay  and 
supplies,  over  500  miles  of  the  steamboat  navig-a- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  river.  That  river  is  the  chan- 
nel of  intercourse  and  correspondence,  not  only 
with  that  army,  but  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  new  colonies  of  our 
citizens  which  are  growing  up  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  have  been 
essentially  necessary  to  the  Government  in  trans- 
porting, during  the  present  war,  thousands  of  troops 
and  quantities  of  ammunition,  arms,  army  supplies, 
and  money  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  Mexico, 
while  the  United  States  mail  is  annually  transport- 
ed in  this  valley  over  737,801  miles  by  railroads 
and  steamboats,  (the  railroads  being  but  few,  ta- 
king but  a  small  portion.) — Report  of  Chicago  Con- 
vention. 

Let  us  look  for. a  few  moments  at  the  number  of 
lives  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  navigation.  If 
all  the  boats  were  in  commission,  allowing  35  hands 
to  each  boat,  there  would  be  42,000;  but  making 
due  allowance,  it  is  supposed  there  are  38,000 
actually  employed  daily  in  the  running  and  man- 
agement of  the  boats.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers (carefully  estimated)  each  day,  and  you 
have  the  astonishing  number  of  105,500  lives  each 
week,  exposed  to  death  in  its  most  sudden  and 
frightful  form.  And  if  we  average  the  length  of 
each  trip  at  three  days,  we  see  the  individual  pas- 
sengers all  change  in  that  time. 

We  have,  then,  for  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers exposed  each  three  days,  67,500,  which  makes 
157,500  in  a  week,  and  8,185,000/or  «i/ear.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  38,000  hands  who  are  contin- 
ually exposed. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  our  great  chain  of 
northern  lakes.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  official  report  of  Colonel  Abert. 

The  entire  line  of  lake  coast  embraces  about 
5,000  miles,  2,000  miles  of  which  constitute  the 
coast  of  a  foreign  power — leaving  three  thousand 
miles  of  American  coast.  This  line  of  lake  shore  is 
indented,  at  convenientdistances,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  fine  harbors,  requiring  only  comparatively 
small  appropriations  by  CoTigress,  to  make  them 
safe  and  commodious  for  the  reception  and  pro4ec- 
tion  of  the  largest  vessels  navigating  those  great 
"  inland  seas.'*  Ahovit  forty  of  these  harbors  have 
already  been  surveyed  by  the  General  Government, 


and  many  works  comnnenced,  which,  if  abandoned 
now  must  necessarily  cause  great  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  injury  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  lakes  and  the  country  dependent  on  them  for 
the  facilities  of  a  market. 

Perhaps  as  correct  and  concise  a  vievf  as  can  be 
presented  of  the  com.merce  of  the  lake  is  found  in 
a  very  able  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly 
of  New  York,  made  to  that  body  on  the  first  of  ths 
present  month.  From  this  report  I  gather  the  fol- 
lowing facts; 

In  1805  the  first  house  was  erected  in  Buffalo, 
Beyond  that  was  an  unbroken  wilderness  and 
praiiie,  extending  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Irs 
1815  there  were  thirty-two  departures  of  small  ves- 
sels from  the  port  of  Buffalo.  In  1827  the  total 
number  of  vessels  of  all  discriptions  on  Erie  and 
the  upper  lakes,  was  forty-three,  and  their  aggre- 
gate tonnage  was  3,811  tons.  In  1846  the  registered 
tonnage  of  Buffalo  was  24,803'  tons,  and  the  totaS 
arrivals  at  dmt  port  for  the  same  year  comprised 
912,957  tons. 

In  1829  the  exports  from  Baffalo  and  Black  Rock, 
on  the  Erie  canal,  were  about  3,600  tons,  and  in 
1847  they  were  659,966  tons. 

At  Oswego,  the  chief  port  of  entry  on  Lake  On- 
tario, the  tonnage  sent  east  on  the  canal  was,  it* 
1834,  about  960  tons;  in  1847,  154,974  tons. 

At  Chicago,  the  chief  port  on  Lake  Michigan, 
the  value  of  exports,  in  1836,  was  p,074;in  1847, 
$2,226,200.  And  the  total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  for  1847  was  ^,938,115  52. 

Colonel  Abert,  speaking  of  that  portion  of  the 
lake  coast  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  the  harbor  of  Erie,  says: 

"The  t'ennsylvaiiia  coast  of  Lafte  Erie  extends  over  45 
miles,  embracing  only  the  county  of  Erie.  But  thi^  ex- 
tent includes  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  tb<i  lake,  namefy, 
Presque  Isle  or  Erie  harbor.  It  is  a  harbor  of  great  capacty — 
about  six  square  niiSes — with  an  average  depth  of  20  feet, 
easy  to  enter,  and  a  very  secure  place  when  entered.  There 
is  a  bar  after  entering,  over  which  not  more  than  10  feet  of 
water  can  be  curried,  which  yet  requires  some  work  with 
the  dredge.  The  tirst  appropriation  in  ftivor  of  this  harbor 
was  in  1824  ;  at  which  time  the  obstructions  at  its  entrance 
did  not  adnnt  of  more  than  &^  feet ;  now  tjrst  class  lake  steam- 
ers eaii  enter. 

"  The  only  artificral  entrance  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
harbor.  At  the  western  end,  there  is  a  natural  passage,  at- 
fording  about  6  feet  of  water.  The  plans  cfmtemplate  tfte 
making  of  the  western  entrance  as  deep  and  as  easy  as  the 
eastern  ;  but  as  yet  no  work  has  been  done  there. 

"I'he  works  at  this  harbor  were^eomnt-enced  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1824,  have  stood  remarkably  welt,  yet  have 
experienced  those  injuries  which  time  and  exposure  will 
occasion.  Much  work  is  yet  required  to  complete  the  repair* 
at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  to  extend  one  of  the  piers;  and 
all  of  the  plan  at  the  western  end,  having  reference  to  the 
entrance  there,hasyetto  be  attended  to.  The  Pennsylvania 
canal  connects  with  this  harbor,  and  the  an)0unt  of  exports 
and  imports,  for  1845,  are  slated' at  $6,273,246. 

"  Its  great  facilities  occasioned  it  to  l)e  adopted  as  a  prin- 
cipal naval  station  on  that  lake  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
it  is  now,  I  believe,  the  principal  place  of  out&t  for  vessels 
of  that  character,  and  for  winter  quarters." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  further  into  detail; 
I  must  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  grand 
results: 
The  azgregate  tonnage  on  the  lakes  in 

184r  was 56,259  tons. 

1846  was 106,830  tons. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  transported  over  the  lakes  in 

1841  was .- 1 ,035,901  tons. 

1846  was 1 ,930,544  tons. 

The  value  of  this  merchandise  was,  in 

1841; $32,913,011 

1845 61,914,910 

By  the  report  of  Colonel  Abert,  before  referred 
to,  it  appears  "  that  the  population  depending  upon 
the  lakes  and  upon  the  western  rivers  as  a  means 
of  communicating  with  a  market,  was,  for  the  year 
1846— 

Of  the  lakes 2,928,925 

Of  the  western  rivers 6,576,027 

Aggregate .9,504,952" 

It  further  appears  from  the  same  document,  that 
the  total  amounts  which  have  been  appropriated  and 
expended  for  lake  harbors,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  western  rivers,  from  the  year  1806, 
when  the  appropriations  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment commenced,  up  to  and  including  the  last  ap- 
propriations of  1845,  are 

For  the  lake  harbors $2,790,500 

For  tlie  western  rivers 2,758,800 

Aggregate $5,549,300 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  should  notbe  dismissed 
without  some  notice  of"  the  great  interests  along 
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our  seaboard,  embraced  in  this  question.  For  I 
deem  it  a  subject  in  which  rrot  only  the  West,  but 
the  whole  country,  is  deeply  concerned.  Before  the 
present  Administration  came  into  power,  no  one 
could  be  found,  layini^  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
a  statesmen,  who  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  your 
harbors  on  the  seaboard.  That  had  been,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Government,  considered 
a  settled  question.  And,  accordingly,  small  appro- 
priations had  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  wouldjustify,  to  commence 
and  carry  forward  a  wise,  judicious,  and  moderate 
system  of  improvement.  Under  thi.s  system  of 
policy,  adopted  by  thefathers  of  the  Republic,  your 
harbors  were  gradually  improved,  your  navigation 
rendered  safe,  and  the  facilities  of  trade  and  com- 
merce enlarged  and  promoted.  But  it  has  been 
reserved  for  the  present  Executive  to  make  the 
discovery  that  all  his  predecessors  had  been  en- 
tirely mistaken  with  regard  to  the  true  construction 
of  the  very  instrument  which  some  of  them  had 
assisted  in  framing.  All  the  public  works  em- 
braced in  that  policy  are  now  to  he  abandoned,  and 
permitted  to  fall  into  ruins.  Your  harbors  may 
become  obstructed,  your  noble  vessels  wrecked  on 
the  sand-bars  which  are  every  day  forming,  your 
seamen  left  to  perish  in  the  waves,  your  commerce 
delivered  over  to  destruction,  and  your  merchants 
to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  These,  and  a  thousand 
other  calamities,  affecting  directly  or  indirectly  the 
interests  of  every  class  of  our  citizens,  are  to  fail 
on  the  country,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
Executive  has  discovered  that  the  practice  of  the 
Government  under  every  Administration,  for  half 
a  century,  has  been  erroneous,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Sir,  if  you  will  run  your  eye  for  a  moment  along 
the  line  of  seacoast,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  thousand  miles,  you  will  ob- 
servesome  fifty  harbors,  bays,  and  inlets  of  various 
capacities,  differing  in  importance,  but  all  designed 
by  the  great  Author  of  Nature  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country,  by  increasing  the 
facilities  of  intercommunication  with  its  different 
sections,  and  with  foreign  nations.  And  under 
the  system  of  policy  so  long  and  so  beneficially 
pursued,  you  had  cherished  the  delusive  hope, 
that  your  career,  prosperity,  and  national  aggrand- 
izement, both  externally  and  internally,  was  to 
continue  unchecked  and  unabated.  But  those 
cherished  hopes  and  just  anticipations  were  doom- 
ed to  disappointment.  The  hand  of  the  destroyer 
was  upon  them,  and  they  perished. 

The  President  has  moreover  discovered  that 
this  whole  system  is  not  only  unconstitutional, 
but  fraught  with  the  most  alarming  dangers  to  the 
country.  He  considers  this  "system  of  internal 
improvements  capable  of  an  expansion  sufficient 
to  swallow  up  the  revenues  not  only  of  our  own 
country,  but  of  the  civilized  world."  And  again 
he  says,  that  "rivers  and  harbors  alone  open  an 
abyss  of  expenditure  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the 
■wealth  of  the  nation,"  &c. 

One  would  be  led  to  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
this  alarming  picture  drawn  by  the  President,  that 
enormous  sums  of  money  had  already  been  expend- 
ed on  the.se  objects,  and  that  *' the  revenues  not 
only  of  our  country,  but  of  the  civilized  world" 
were  in  danger  of  being  exhausted  by  future  de- 
mands for  similar  purposes.  Now,  sir,  what  is 
there  in  the  past  legislation  of  this  Government 
to  warrant  the  Executive  in  holding  such  language 
to  this  House  and  the  country?  What  is  the 
amount,  the  sum  total,  of  appropriations  to  all 
these  objects  combined,  from  the  formation  of  the 
Government  down  to  the  pre.sent  time.' 

In  the  appendix  to  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
Hall  on  the  17th  of  March,  1846,  by  the  honorable 
John  W.  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  I  find  a  ?'  state- 
•fnent  showing  the  amounts  appropriated  and  ex- 
*  pended  for  various  harbor  works  upon  the  Atlantic 
'coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  to  thelstof  Jan- 
♦uary,  1846."  After  specifying  all  the  objects  to 
which  appropriations  have  been  made,  the  whole 

amounts  to  only $4,678,178  86 

Add  to  this  the  sum  apppropriated 
to  lake  harbors  and  the  Mrestern 
rivers,  as  shown  above 5,549  300  00 


._    _  $10,227,478  86 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  candid 


inquirer  after  truth,  as  rather  singular,  that,  with 
these  facts  before  liim,  or  within  his  reach,  the 
President  should  have  made  the  remarkable  state- 
ment above  quoted.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  motives,  the  effect  of  such  statements  upon  the 
public  mind,  emanating  from  so  high  a  source, 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  were  calculated  to 
alarm  the  fears,  and  excite  the  prejudices  of  the 
community,  against  every  appropriation  of  the 
kind.  A  little  over  ten  millions  embraces  every 
dollar  appropriated  by  the  Government  since  its 
formation,  to  all  these  great  and  rapidly-increasing 
interests,  spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But,  sir,  the  President  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees, 
danger  of  a  different  and  still  more  serious  charac- 
ter. He  fears  that  the  people  will  be  corrupted 
by  appropriations  of  this  kind — that  the  subject 
will  be  thrown  into  the  political  arena — that  votes 
will  be  purchased  and  combinations  formed  by  the 
friend."!!  of  those  measures.  Now,  I  ask,  when  the 
interests  of  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  requires  it,  is  it  not  natural  and  proper, 
nay,  I  go  further,  and  ask,  is  it  not  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  friends  of  those  interests  to  combine 
their  talents,  their  efforts,  and  their  energies  to  ac- 
complish these  objects.'  A  contrary  course  would 
jeopard  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Republic.  The 
President  is  afraid  to  trust  the  people;  their  intel- 
ligence, integrity,  and  patriotism  afford  no  guarantee 
ao'ainstthechargeof  bribery  and  corruption  brought 
against  them  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great 
Republic,  elected  by  themselves.  They  are  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  disposition  of  their  own  money 
— not  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  or 
understand  their  own  interests.  Unless  restrained 
by  the  superior  wisdom,  virtue,  and  patriotism  of 
the  President,  they  will  run  into  all  manner  of  ex- 
cesses, extravagance,  and  corruption,  and  bring 
on  the  country  heavy  taxation,  bankruptcy,  and 
ruin. 

Now,  sir,  I  regard  it  as  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  the  President  to  bring  these 
foul  charges  and  base  insinuations  against  a  noble, 
generous,  and  confiding  people — a  people  who  have 
suffered  more  accumulated  injuries  and  usurp- 
ations at  his  hands,  than  would  have  cost  some 
of  the  kings  of  Europe  not  onljr  their  crowns  but 
their  heads.  TnsuU  is  added  to  injury,  and  oppro- 
brium to  oppression.  They  have  quietly  beheld 
the  destruction  of  one  great  interest  after  another, 
until  their  patience  and  forbearance  have  been  con- 
strued into  voluntary  submission  to  the  exercise 
of  despotic  power.  This  tame  submission  should 
cease.  The  shackles  of  party  that  bind  men  to 
the  car  of  their  oppressors  should  be  broken  asun- 
der, and  the  people  should  rise  in  their  majesty, 
and  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  usurpers,  in  tones 
of  indignation  that  would  drive  them  from  their 
places  of  power  and  trust,  which  they  procured  by 
fraud,  and  have  used  to  break  down  the  best  inter- 
eats  of  the  country,  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  is  not  a  sectional  or 
local  question,  but  one  which  concerns  the  whole 
country,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  yet  I  desire 
to  see  the  citizens  of  the  great  West,  who  are  more 
immediately  and  intimately  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  dignity  and 
their  rights.  Cut  off,  as  they  are,  from  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  seacoast  as  a  market  for  their  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  productions,  they  have  been 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  advantages  usually  en- 
joyed by  a  people  under  a  government  framed  by 
themselves  for  their  benefit.  They  have  been  left 
to  struggle  with  all  the  perils  and  privations,  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices,  incident  to  the  life  and 
condition  of  the  pioneer.  With  an  energy  peculiar 
to  the  Americaii  character,  and.  an  industry  that 
never  tires,  they  have  converted  the  forests  into 
fruitful  fields,  and  csmsed  "the  wilderness  to  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  They  have  reclaimed 
from  the  savage,  and  redeemed  from  nature,  the 
fairest  and  richest  portion  of  the  continent.  They 
have  more  than  trebled  your  original  population, 
and  extended  your  geographical  limits  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  They  have  added  to  the  substantial 
wealth  of  the  country  by  creating  an  internal  com- 
merce and  trade  of  more  than  double  the  value  of 
all  your  foreign  trade  and  commerce  together    They 


have  unlocked  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  disclosed 
to  the  world  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron,  of 
coal,  of  lead,  and  of  copper.  They  have  consumed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  importation  on 
which  your  revenues  are  raised  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  and  prosecute  your 
foreign  wars.  At  the  voice  of  their  country  ihey 
abandoned  their  home,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren, rushed  to  the  battle-field,  on  the  plains  of 
Mexico,  and  not  only  exposed  their  lives  to  the 
perils  of  war,  but  to  that  secret  and  more  dreaded 
angel  of  death,  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wa.steth  at  noon- 
day." 

Tosay  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  gallant  troops 
thatflocked  to  the  standard  of  theircountry  from  the 
other  western  States,  Pennsylvania  alone  sent  to  the 
field  two  regiments,  (all  that  were  called  for,)  and  Al- 
leghany county  five  companies,  as  brave,  patriotic, 
and  noble  a  band,  as  ever  bared  their  bosoms  to 
the  shafts  of  battle.  Many  of  these  brave  fellows 
wei-e  my  personal  friends,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
a  large  majority  of  them,  after  having  greatly  dis- 
tinguishd  themselves  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  in 
the  front  ranks,  where  the  blows  fell  thickest  and 
fastest,  either  sunk  into  a  warrior's  grave,  or  fell 
victims  to  the  disease  of  the  country  they •  had 
conquered.  Tlieir  homes,  their  hearths,  and  their 
firesides  are  left  desolate,  and  their  wives  and 
their  children  will  greet  them  no  more. 

In  view,  sir,  of  all  these  considerations,  and  the 
immense  interests  involved,  what  do  the  people  of 
this  gre'at  valley  ask — what  have  they  a  right  to 
_ expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.'    They 
come  not  as  begs:ars,  knocking  at  your  doors,  to 
aslc   for  alms.     They  come  not  humbling  them- 
selves at  the  footstool  of  power  to  crave  as  a  boon 
j  what  we  may  demand  as  a  right.     They  ask  not 
to  "swallow  up  the  revenues  of  the  Government," 
as  the  President  has  charged,  and  entail  a  "  heavy 
debt  on  the  country."     They  require  no  violation 
either  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  nor 
any  departure   frora  the  established  usage  of  the 
Government.     No  exclusive  privileges  are  claimed 
over  their  brethren  who  reside  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.     "We  ask  but  simple  justice — that  but 
a  tithe  of  the  millions  drawn  from  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  western  pioneers  by  the  Government, 
in  payment  for  the  public  lands,  shall  be  returned 
to  us  to  be  expended  in  removing  the  obstructions 
to  the  navigation  of  our  noble  rivers,  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  lake  harbors.     As  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  developed,  the  products  of  its 
agriculture  and    manufactures    require  a  market. 
For  this  they  depend  exclusively  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  for  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  and   the  Atlantic; 
their  great  channels  of  trade  and  intercommunica- 
tion are  obstructed,  and  have  been  suffered  to  re- 
main so  year  after  year,  because  the  "dwellers  in 
the  valley"  have  not  risen   in  their  might,  stood 
together  on  this  great  question  as  one  man,  and 
defeated,  as  they  have  the  power  to  do,,  every  can- 
didate for  office  who  was  opposed  to  their  interests. 
Sir,  the  voters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  friends  of  these  measures  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  have  the  means  in  their 
own  hands  of  doing  themselves  that  justice  which 
is  now  denied  them  by  the  General  Government. 
Before  casting  their  votes  for  any  man  for  the 
Presidency,  or  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  let  them  re- 
quire the   most  satisfactory   evidence  that   he  is 
friendly  to  these  great  measures.     If  this  course 
were  pursued,  there  would  be  no  more  delay— no 
constitutional  difficulties  would  lie  in  the  way  of 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  great  intei-ests  of  the 
people  of  this  valley,  because  certain  politicians  can 
find  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  removearock, 
pullout  a  snag  ,with  which  the  Mississippi  abounds, 
(known  in  the  West  as  "Polk  stalks,")  or  cut 
through  a  sand-bar.     Individuals  and  States  have 
done  their  full  share  in   the  improvement  of  the 
country,  but  they  cannot  do  all  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  close  these  remarks.  It 
was  deemed  important,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  place  before  this  House  and  the  country,  in  a 
clear,  concise,  and  simple  manner,  some  of  the 
mostprominent/rtc^sin  regard  to  this  great  subject. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  a  very  brief  and  imper- 
fect manner.  But  how  greatly  1  have  failed  to  do 
justice  to  a  subject  so  full  of  interest,  not  only  to 
the  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  residing  in  the 
We6t,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  hO  one  (jan  fee! 
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more  sensibly  than  myself.  If  I  have  failed  to  ar- 
rest the  attention,  and  convince  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  the  fault  must  rest  on  the  advocate,  and  not 
on  the  cause.  For  the  subject,  as  you  approach  it, 
swells  and  increases  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
until  you  are  lost  in  its  contemplation. 

But  a  few  short  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
white  man  first  looked  abroad  on  th'ia  Western 
World.  The  foot-prints  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
yet  visible  on  the  shores  where  they  landed;  and 
the  war-path  of  the  savage  is  fresh  in  the  plains; 
impenetrable  forests  still  lie  beyond  the  outer  tide  of 
emigration,  whose  deep,  dark,  and  solemn  silence 
remains  unbroken,  save  by  the  howling  of  the 
wolf,  or  the  scream  of  the  panther,  while  the  voice 
of  Nature  everywhere  around  us  proclaims  the 
country  still  in  its  infancy.  We  have  accomplished 
the  ordinary  work  of  ages;  we  have  proved  to  the 
world  that  truth  is,  indeed,  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction.  Your  feeble  colonies,  dotted  here  and  there 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  struggling  for 
existence,  have  stretched  out  their  arms  across  the 
mountains,  and  embraced  the  shores  of  the  lakes, 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  theGulf  of  Mexico;  andstill 
their  march  js  onward,  breaking  over  all  bound- 
aries, and  defying  all  limits  to  their  progress,  until 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  can  stay  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, but  a  wall  so  high  as  to  baifle  the  eagle  in 
his  flight,  and  whose  foundation  is  so  deep  as  to 
defy  the  earthquake. 

But  this  indomitable  energy  and  perseverence  of 
the  American  people  are  not  found  alone  in  their 
migratory  disposition.  They  arediflfused  through 
every  branch  of  business,  and  are  manifested  in  all 
their  pursuits,  whether  civil,  political,  religious, 
commercial,  agricultural,  mechanical.  And  while 
our  citizen-soldiers  are  invincible  in  war,  our  sol- 
dier-citizens are  unrivalled  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  dif- 
fusion of  their  energies  has  only  tended  to  strength- 
en their  union,  by  disclosing  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  their  common  country,  their  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other,  and  the  dangers  of  sepa- 
ration and  disunion.  Time  and  space  have  been 
annihilated.  The  distant  portions  of  this  great 
Republic  are  brought  together  by  the  genius  of 
Morse,  and  thought  and  intelligence  fly  on  the 
wings  of  the  lightning.  And  while  the  past  still 
lingers  with  the  present,  the  imagination  cannot 
conceive  the  magnificent  results  of  the  future  until 
it  stands  revealed  in  all  its  majesty  before  us. 

THE  LOAN  BILL. 

SPEECH   OF   MR.   NILES, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 

In  the  Senate,  March  27,  1848. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  Bill 

from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  authorize 

a  Loan  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions 

of  Dollars — 

Mr.  NILES  said:  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  to 
hurry  this  bill  through;  and  although  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  no  disposition  to  delay  its 
progress,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  1  shall  have  a 
more  fitting  occasion  to  say  something — as  I  desire 
to  do — in  regard  to  our  revenue  system,  and  in 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  our  finances.  I  shall 
take  leave,  therefore,  to  present  to  the  Senate,  for 
a  very  short  time,  some  considerations  on  these 
subjecis.  I  am  very  well  aware,  sir,  that  this  is 
at  best  but  a  dry  subject,  consisting  of  details  and 
figures,  and  that  I  can  hardly  expect  to  command 
tlie  attention  of  this  body  to  anything  that  I  may  be 
disposed  to  suggest;  and  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  subject  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  finances 
of  the  country — in  time  of  war  usually  considered 
of  the  first  and  highest  importance — seems  to  be 
regarded  now,  and  to  have  been  regarded  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  as  deserving  of  no  atten- 
tion at  our  hands.  Sir,  my  honorable  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  opening 
his  treasury  budget  here  the  other  day,  introduced 
his  remarks  by  observing  that  it  would  be  a  great 
tic-scent  to  come  down  from  considering  the  state 
of  those  countries  in  Europe  which  had  been 
brought  under  consideration,  with  their  new-born 
and  rising  liberty,  to  the  examination  of  the  state 
of  our  finances.  Well,  I  concur  with  my  hon- 
.orable  friend   that,  eyer)  without  assuming  any 


unusual  elevation  of  thought  or  imagination,  but 
standing  here  on  the  footstool  of  the  Senate,  it  will, 
I  apprehend,  be  something  of  a  descent,  it  will  be 
penetrating  into  a  place  of  obscurity,  if  not  dreari- 
ness, to  look  into  the  present  state  of  our  finances. 
At  the  same  time,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  country  to  do  so;  and,  although 
this  body  has  no  power  to  originate  revenue  bills, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  duty  which  it  owes  to  the 
country  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and 
see  whether  it  is  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  it  ought 
to  be;  and,  if  we  find  it  not  sound,  to  look  ahead 
for  a  few  years  and  see  what  condition  it  may  be 
in  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  more  fiscal  years. 

In  regard  to  this  bill,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  not  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  bill  as  I  could  desire  to  vote  for, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  I  can  hope  to  obtain.  I 
suppose  we  are  to  have  no  other.  And  now,  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator,  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  treasury  here,  whether  he 
is  informed  that  any  other  financial  measure  is  to 
be  brought  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any;  but  I  beg  him 
to  recollect,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  original  rev- 
enue bills,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body 
to  bring  forward  revenue  measures;  but  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  is  supposed  to  know  the 
wishes  of  the  Treasury,  where,  latterly,  measures 
of  revenue  seem  to  have  their  origin;  and  my  in- 
quiry was  designed  to  obtain  information  from 
that  source,  if  the  honorable  chairman  could  fur- 
nish it.  I  presume,  then,  that  we  are  to  have  no 
other  measure  than  this,  and  that  this  must  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  session  for  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  treasury.  This  is  a  bill  to 
supply  the  treasury  by  a  loan,  and  we  are  to  have 
no  other.  I  shall  vote  for  it,  because  the  treasury 
must  be  provided  for,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  will  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  the  treasury;  indeed  my  belief  is,  that  it  will 
fall  short  of  furnishing  enough  for  all  the  wants  of 
the  treasury. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the 
reports  and  estimates  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
for  I  think  probably  we  may  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  all  we  have  seen  of  them,  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  utmost  confidence.  We  are  called 
on  to  pass  this  bill  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
treasury  for  the  present  fiscal  year — sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  twelve  millions  and  a  half  that  are 
actually  wanted  for  disbursements,  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  as  a  convenient  surplus  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  treasury.  Well,  nov/,  sir,  I  have 
not  forgotten  that  in  January  a  year  ago  we  had  a 
bill  before  us  for  a  loan,  or  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  with  the  authority  to  renew  the  act  of  the 
previous  session  authoriznig  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  five  millions;  and  we  were 
then  told  that  that  supply  would  meet  the  demands 
of  the  treasury  for  the  then  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  carrying  on  the  operations  of 
the  Government  until  the  first  of  July  next.  I 
know  it  was  said  then  by  some  gentlemen  that 
they  apprehended  it  would  be  found  insuflicient; 
but  such  was  the  estimate  from  the  treasury,  such 
was  the  view  presented  here,  and  under  this  view 
the  bill  was  passed.  We  are  now  told  that  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  more  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
present  year,  showing  that  there  was  an  error  in 
the  estimates  to  that  amount;  and,  according  to  the 
estimates  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent session,  the  deficiency  was  represented  to  be 
about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Afterwards,  a 
mistake  to  the  amount  of  nearly  seven  millions 
was  discovered,  from  which  it  was  claimed  that 
the  treasury  was  to  that  amount  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  had  been  supposed;  but  since  then  a 
new  mistake  has  been  discovered  on  the  other 
side,  showing  that  the  treasury  is  not  in  so  good 
a  condition  by  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  as  it 
was  supposed  to  be  after  the  discovery  of  the  first 
mistake. 

Now,  sir,  these  large  errors  in  the  reports  from 
the  department  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  much 
confidence  in  what  may  come  from  the  treasury 
on  this  subject.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  ma- 
king an  examination  to  go  behind  the  reports  that 
we  get  from  the  treasury.     I  take  theni  as  we  find 


them,  and  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  amount  it  proposes  to  supply  is 
at  least  required.  The  only  question,  then,  that 
can  be  made  in  regard  to  this  bill,  it  being  admit- 
ted that  this  money  is  wanted,  and  that  there  is  to 
be  no  other  proposition  for  supplying  the  treasury 
in  a  different  form,  by  increasing  our  revenue,  or 
in  any  other  way,  the  only  question  that  can  re- 
main is,  as  to  the  form  and  mode  of  supplying 
this  deficiency  by  way  of  loan ;  whether  in  the  form 
proposed  by  this  bill  or  by  treasury  notes,  or  com- 
pounded of  the  two  forms,  as  was  the  character  of 
the  bill  of  last  year.  I  did  not  know  but  we  should 
have  a  proposition  to  amend  this  bill,  by  an  au- 
thority to  issue  treasury  notes.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  bill  as  it  is,  though  I  believe  the 
commercial  community  will  be  of  opinion  that 
treasury  notes  would  be  more  favorable  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country — more  likely  to 
promote  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
the  country;  still  I  am  not  sure  but  a  direct  loan 
is  on  the  whole  a  better  mode. 

Whilst  the  condition  of  our  revenue  is  by  no 
means  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  my  judgment,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  treasury 
in  time  of  war,  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  our 
finances  in  a  more  limited  sense,  considered  inde- 
pendently of  the  state  of  our  revenue,  are,  and 
have  been,  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  F 
think  that  our  finances  in  this  view  are,  and  have 
been,  in  a  state  of  soundness  that  is  unexampled 
during  a  period  of  war  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other;  for  the  almost  necessary  operation  of  a  stale 
of  war  in  any  country  is  to  derange  its  currency, 
and  more  or  less  to  affect  its  commercial  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  every  description.  This  has  gen- 
erally arisen  from  the  unusual  use  of  its  credit  by 
the  Government  in  one  of  two  forms,  and  some- 
times in  both:  either  by  the  direct  use  of  the  credit 
of  the  Government  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes, 
exchequer  bills,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
or  by  loans,  which  are  merely  the  use  of  the  credit 
of  banks,  or  paper  issued  in  some  form,  which  is 
not  money,  nor  the  real  representative  of  specie. 
We  all  know  very  well  that  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain  the  financial  operations  of  this 
Government  were  in  both  of  these  forms,  that 
treasury  notes  were  issued  to  a  very  large  amount, 
that  the  loans  that  were  made  were  mere  loans  of 
credit,  loans  made  of  banks,  or  capitalists,  all  of 
which  were  satisfied  by  bank  notes,  and  those 
notes  having  a  great  depreciation  in  value  at  the 
time.  These  measures,  sir,  were  productive  of  a 
great  loss  to  the  Government  in  its  direct  opera- 
tions by  receiving  as  money  depreciated  paper, 
and  indirectly  by  inflating  the  currency  and  in- 
creasing the  value  of  everything  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  purchase  during  a  state  of  war,  so 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  war  the  value  re- 
ceived for  the  loans  made  by  the  Government, 
though  nominally  eighty  per  cent.,  were  probably 
not  over  fifty  per  cent.  But  we  have  experienced 
during  the  present  war  nothing  of  tms;  we  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  loans  at  par,  and  have  of 
course  received  full  value;  and  by  not  interfering 
with  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  in  any 
form,  we  have  avoided  any  dangerous  or  perni- 
cious inflation  of  the  currency. 

And  these  results,  permit  me  to  say,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  one  great  measure,  which  I  feel 
proud,  sir,  in  having  had  some  litde  agency,  after 
a  long  struggle,  in  getting  through  this  body;  that 
is  to  say,  the  independent  treasury  law.  I  believe 
that  law,  sir,  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  every 
way,  both  upon  the  finances  of  the  Government, 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  It  has  been  tested  at  a  very 
important  period — a  period  of  war,  when  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon  to  collect  and  dis- 
burse sixty  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  and  all  this 
has  been  conducted  by  bringing  into  operation  the 
specie  principle,  without  disturbing,  even  in  a 
moderate  degree,  the  currency  of  the  country.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  any  measure  could  be 
more  fully,  more  satisfactorily  tested  than  this 
great  measure  has  been  during  the  past  two  years. 
And  suppose  these  sixty  millions  had  gone  into 
your  banks,  what  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
consequence  to  all  our  interests,  to  the  Government 
directly,  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  above  all,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  ?   I  avow  myself  the  friend 
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of  that  interest,  yet  not  more  than  others.  This 
law  has  proved  a  great  conservative  principle;  for, 
though  it  may  not  be  sufficient,  with  a  very  de- 
fective system  of  revenue,  to  sustain  that  interest, 
still  it  lias  done  much  towards  maintaining  it  in 
that  state  of  prosperity  which  it  has  experienced 
for  the  last  two  years.  If  we  had  received  and 
disbursed  paper,  what  would  have  been  the  neces- 
sary, the  inevitable  result?  It  would  have  been 
that  the  whole  revenue,  part  of  it  in  specie,  and 
the  twenty-two  millions  of  specie  imported,  would 
have  gone  into  the  banks,  and  it  would  have  been 
substituted  in  circulation  by  the  paper  of  the  banks; 
the  result  of  which  must  have  been  an  inflation  of 
the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  probably  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  at  least.  This  we  all  know. 
It  is  not  a  state  of  things  to  which  the  country  is 
a  stranger.  We  know  the  consequence  would 
have  been  to  have  given  an  artificial  value  to  every- 
thing, and  that  the  final  result  would  have  been 
distress  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  the  evils  and 
sacrifices  of  a  depreciated  currency  and  ruinous 
speculation.  And  on  the  return  of  peace  under 
circumstances  like  these — always  hailed  with  joy, 
always  looked  forward  toby  the  commercial  classes 
as  a  point  of  new  departure,  as  the  commencement 
of  new  and  more  active  enterprises  in  business — 
would  have  been  found  a  period  of  a  terrible  reac- 
tion, and  the  high  state  of  prices  to  which  every- 
thing had. been  carried  would  have  had  to  come 
down,  bringing  with  it  ruinous  sacrifices.  Instead 
of  that  happy  period  which  the  country  would  have 
a  right  to  expect  on  the  return  of  peace,  there 
would  have  been  a  long  ordeal  of  two  years  at  least 
to  be  passed  before  the  commerce  of  the  country 
would  have  resumed  a  healthy  state.  The  evils  of 
this  period  of  excitement  during  the  war  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  depression  after  its  close  on  the 
other,  we  have  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the 
great  principle  of  separating  the  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  those  of  the  banks,  and  by  restrict- 
ing our  transactions,  both  as  regards  the  receipts 
and  the  disbursements  of  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  specie.  I  know  my  friends  over  the 
way  have  condemned  this  measure  very  strenu- 
ously. It  has  been  made,  as  is  almost  every  oiher, 
a  party  measure;  and  if  they  could  get  into  power, 
I  am  very  apprehensive  that  they  would,  as  they 
did  on  a  former  occasion,  repeal  the  law  without 
being  able  to  substitute  any  other  in  its  place,  and 
thus  revive  the  deposit  system.  If  I  supposed 
they.,  would  regard  anything  that  I  might  say,  I 
would  warn  them  against  a  course  like  this,  against 
doing  so  foolish  a  thing.  I  would  warn  them 
against  disregarding  the  results  of  the  experience 
■which  we  have  had  upon  this  subject.  I  would 
warn  them  against  reviving  a  disastrous  connection 
between  the  treasury  and  the  banking  system  of 
this  country — bad  enough  at  best,  defective  enough 
in  any  view,  but  rendered  infinitely  more  so  by  its 
connection  with  the  financial  aflfairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  Mr.  Biddle,  who  is  good  authority 
with  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  after  his  large 
experience,  said  that  the  breaking  up  of  this  con- 
nection was  a  good  thing  both  for  the  country  and 
the  banks,  for  that  the  connection  had  always  been 
injurious  to  both. 

Although  I  think  that  our  finances  are  sound  at 
this  time,  and  that  the  alfairs  of  the  treasury  are 
going  along  very  well — that  it  is  enabled  to  per- 
form all  its  necessary  functions — at  the  same  time, 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  it  is  a  short-sighted  and 
unwise  policy  to  go  on  as  we  have  done,  depend-, 
ing  for  all  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  treas- 
ury on  a  system  of  loans.  I  consider  this  as  a 
mistaken  policy;  certainly  it  is  a  new  policy — new 
in  this  country — new,  I  believe,  in  every  other. 
It  necessarily  results  in  creating  a  large  public 
debt;  and  what  will  be  the  amount  of  that  debt 
when  this  v/ar  snail  be  brought  to  a  close,  is  a 
question  which  I  believe  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity at  present.  Still  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  have 
gone  to  -swell  the  amount  of  the  debt,  as  the  reve- 
nue has  hardly  been  equal  to  the  ordinary  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury.  We  have  provided  no 
revenue  for  the  war;  no  war  taxes  or  revenue  of 
any  kind.  I  believe  it  is  not  claimed  in  any  quar- 
ter that  we  have.  We  have  made  no  provision 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war.  We 
have  a  revenue  from  customs  and  public  lands. 
Our  revenue  from  customs  has  not  been  increased 


with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  was  modified, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  I  supposed 
at  the  time,  and  as  was  generally  believed,  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  of  revenue.  I  know  it  has 
since  been  claimed  that  the  new  system  has  in- 
creased the  revenue — that  we  get  more  revenue 
under  the  jiresent  law  than  we  did  under  the  act 
of  1842.  I  think  the  fact  is  not  so,  sir;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  if  it  is  a  consequence,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  design  or  purpose  at  the  time.  It  was 
introduced  and  carried  through  Congress  as  a 
measure  for  reducing  duties,  and  thus  lightening 
the  burden  upon  commerce  and  upon  the  country. 
Well,  sir,  I  did  not  concur  in  that  measure.  I  did 
not  concur  in  it  even  as  a  measure  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace.  I  be- 
lieved it  was  a  measure  not  the  best  calculated ,  not 
the  most  efficient,  for  revenue;  and  though  many, 
perhaps  a  great  portion,  of  the  people  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
most  efficient  revenue  measure,  still  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  I  was  at  that  time — that  the  meas- 
ure is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  treas- 
ury, even  in  time  of  peace;  of  course  it  was  alto- 
gether insufficient  for  a  state  of  war,  and  has 
forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  by  loans. 

Mr.  President,  before  looking  into  the  present 
state  of  the  finances,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
in  relation  to  our  revenue  system  for  some  years 
back.  I  believe  that  the  country  has  been  under 
a  very  great  mistake  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  revenue  system  for  a  long  series  of  years.  I 
remember  when  we  were  troubled  very  much  with 
a  surplus  revenue;  when  we  had,  as  was  supposed, 
so  much  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
I  recollect  very  well  at  that  time  that  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Missouri  told  us  that  we  had  no 
surplus.  I  thought  differently,  and  I  voted  with 
the  majority.  We  had  an  actual  surplus;  still  that 
surplus  was,  as  the  result  proved,  a  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  future  years;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
correct,  that  we  had  no  surplus,  because  to  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  your  revenue  system,  you 
must  not  take  a  single  year,  but  a  series  of  years; 
and  if,  during  that  series,  you  find  a  surplus,  you 
will  establish  a  fact  to  act  upon  when  you  proceed 
to  provide  for  such  a  state  of  things.  I  find,  on 
looking  back  to  1833,  when  the  system  of  reduc- 
tion commenced,  and  tracing  it  down  to  1842,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  there  was  an  actual  deficiency 
of  revenue  from  customs,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  land  revenue,  of  about  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  This  was  at  the  very  period  when 
Congress  was  disposing  of  a  surplus  revenue;  and 
such  has  been  the  irregular  action  of  our  revenue 
system.  The  revenue  from  customs  during  the 
period  to  which  I  have  alluded  averaged  about  fif- 
teen millions  and  a  half,  while  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  were  not  less  than  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-four  millions.  If  you  add,  then,  to  the 
revenue  from  customs  the  only  remaining  revenue, 
which  is  that  from  public  lands,  say  two  millions 
and  a  half  a  year,  you  have  a  total  revenue  of 
eighteen  millions,  with  an  average  expenditure  of 
between  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  millions  an- 
nually— making  a  deficiency,  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
years,  of  more  than  fifty  millions.  This  deficiency 
was  provided  for,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  very 
extraordinary  speculations  which  took  place  in  the 
public  lands,  swelling  the  revenue  from  thatsource, 
in  three  years,  1835-'36-'37,  to  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Twenty-eight  millions  of  this 
was  distributed  among  the  States,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  had  at  that  time  a  large  fund,  the 
result  of  former  revenues,  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Slates,  to  the  amount  of  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  In  addition  to  these  extensive 
sources  of  supply,  we  had  to  issue  treasury  notes 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
leaving  at  the  close  of  that  administration  about 
six  millions  outstanding;  and  the  Administration 
coming  in  immediately  after,  finding  the  finances 
in  a  low  state,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
loans  immediately — thus  increasing  the  public 
debt — until  in  1842,  before  the  act  of  that  year 
went  into  operation,  it  amounted  to  about  twenty- 
three  millions.  These  facts  being  so,  it  is  very 
evident  that  we  have  had  a  deficient  revenue  from 


custom.^  for  a  long  period  of  time.  During  the 
three  years  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1842,  the  revenue  was  something  more  than  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  making  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  and  leaving  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  a  debt  of  about  seventeen 
millions. 

During  this  long  period  we  see  that  so  deficient 
has  been  our  revenue  from  customs  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  contract  debts  in  time  of  peace,  to 
expend  the  revenues  which  had  been  accumulated 
in  former  years,  all  the  extraordinary  revenues 
from  public  lands,  and  yet  leaving  us  in  debt  at 
the  commencement  of  this  war  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  millions. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  more 
ample  and  reliable  sources  of  revenue  than  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  still,  sir,  there  are  perhaps  few  in 
which  the  revenue  has  been  more  unstable,  has 
fluctuated  more — at  limes  being  suffered  to  be 
more  than  sufficient,  and  at  others,  for  a  loUj"  period 
of  years,  greatly  below  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 
This,  sir,  has  been  owing  to  the  instability  of  our 
legislation.  The  treasury  may  be  compared  with 
a  patient  who  would  be  well  enough  if  his  kind 
friends  would  let  him  alone;  who  has  naturally  a 
a  good  constitution  and  good  health,  but  whom  his 
kind  friends  persuade  that  he  is  always  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation;  that  he  is  actually  in  a  state 
of  disease,  or  that  there  is  a  redundancy  in  the 
system,  a  surplus  of  health,  and  that  he  is  threat- 
ened with  apoplexy  or  some  shock  that  will  sud- 
denly take  him  off,  notwithstanding  he  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  that  he  must  have  medical  assistance. 
But  he  is  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
professional  assistance  at  all  times,  but  the  kind  of 
practice  which  is  applied  to  the  case  has  undergone 
such  violent  changes  as  has  produced  very  severe 
shocks  upon  the  system.  For  many  years  he  was 
under  the  care  of  what  might  be  called  the  stimu- 
lating school  of  the  profession.  They  gave  him 
drugs,  bark,  wine,  and  brandy;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived at  a  high  state  of  health  apparently,  it  was 
said  he  was  in  great  danger  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, and  a  new  course  of  treatment  must  be  in- 
troduced. The  patient  must  be  reduced;  depletion 
must  be  resorted  to.  Well,  this  system  was  com- 
menced, and  after  going  on  with  it  for  about  ten 
years  then  it  was  changed,  and  a  stimulating  prac- 
tice again  adopted.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  the 
same  distinguished  physician  who  had  prescribed 
the  stimulating  remedies,  suddenly  changed  his 
course,  and  recommended  the  reducing  practice, 
and  followed  it  for  about  ten  years.  Well,  after  a 
time — in  about  three  years  or  so — the  patient  was 
fast  improving;  but  a  new  set  of  physicians  were 
called  in — for  this  patient  had  agreat  many  friends, 
and  they  were  all  anxious  about  him — they  said 
that  the  stimulating  practice  would  not  do,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  redu- 
cing practice.  They  put  the  patient  upon  this  new 
system,  and  he  is  there  now.  This  system,  when 
carried  to  extremes,  I  think  may  be  called  the  ho- 
moeopathic practice;  but  that  system,  however 
valuable  in  medicine,  I  think  does  not  succeed  in 
financial  matters.  The  principle  of  that  practice, 
I  believe,  is  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
"  Similia  similibus  curantur  ;" 
which,  being  freely  translated,  means,  "  the  hair  of 
the  same  dog  will  cure."  That  may  do  in  medi- 
cine, but  it  will  not  do  in  finance ;  for,  if  you  apply 
it  to  finance,  it  must  be  in  this  way:  whatever  cre- 
ates a  disease  will  serve  to  remove  it,  and  hence 
the  remedy  for  a  public  debt  will  be  to  increase  the 
debt;  the  remedy  for  public  burdens  will  be  to  in- 
crease them;  and  the  way  to  pay  off  one  loan  will 
be  to  create  another.  The  method  of  paying  off 
one  debt  will  be  to  create  a  new  debt.  Now,  there 
is  another  principle  in  this  system  which  is  called 
the  principle  of  attenuation,  which  is,  as  I  undei- 
stand  it,  that  the  le.ss  creates  the  greater  power; 
the  less  the  substance  the  greater  the  efficacy;  the 
less  the  cause  the  greater  the  effect.  This  may  do 
very  well  in  medicine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
work  in  finance.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  meet  increased  demands  upon 
the  treasury  is  to  reduce  your  revenue;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  way  to  increase  your  revenue  is  to 
reduce  the  duties.  I  believe  you  may  attenuate  a 
little  too  far.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  extreme  meas- 
ures in  revenue,  or  in  anything  else.  I  believe 
that  the  truth  hes  between  extremes. 
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Senate. 


I  hfvve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  after  these 
introductory  remarks,  to  a  few  statistics,  show- 
ing the  present  state  of  our  finances.  I  think  that 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
connected  as  it  is  with  loans  and  treasury  notes, 
reimbursed  and  reissued,  is  calculated  to  confuse 
and  embarrass  very  much.  I  wish  to  look  at  the 
subject  independently  of  everything  of  that  kind. 
I  wish  to  look  at  two  simple  ideas;  that  is  to  say, 
the  income  or  revenue  of  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  country.  These  two  statements 
will  show  what  our  condition  is;  for  whenever  ex- 
penditures hare  exceeded  the  income,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  debt  in  some  form.  Sir,  there  is 
no  avoiding  this  conclusion.  I  shall  look  back, 
then,  to  the  operation  of  our  revenue  system  for  a 
{e.v^  years,  commencing  witli  the  year  ending  June, 
1845,  when  the  revenue  was  ^29,769, 133,  and  the 
expenditures  were  §29,966,206.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge,  I  believe,  from  the  reports  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  of  the  actual  expenses 
of  any  given  year.  What  are  reported  as  the  ex- 
penditures are  the  disbursements  of  the  year,  and 
the  disbursements  of  the  year  may  vary  very  much 
from  the  actual  expenditures.  The  expenditures  of 
the  last  quarter,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  them, 
are  not  paid  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  year, 
and  part  of  the  expenditures  of  one  year  go  into  the 
disbursements  of  the  next  year.  In  ordinary  times 
this  may  make  no  great  difference;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  difference  may  be  very  material  when  there 
is  a  change  from  peace  to  war. 

In  the  expenditures  of  the  year  1845are  included 
for  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes  and  the  loan 
of  1841  and  1843,  the  sum  of  |7,527,137,  which 
leaves  the  actual  disbursements  for  the  current  ex- 
penditures |22, 430,069.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  the  expenditure  for  preceding  years,  and  it 
is  quite  pos.sible  that  there  is  some  error  in  the 
statement  connected  with  the  issuing  and  thfe  re- 
demption of  treasury  notes,  as  such  errors  we  see 
liave  occurred  the  past  year.  In  the  year  ending 
the  30th  June,  1846,  the  treasury  report  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Total  receipts $29,499,947 

Total  expenditures 28,031,114 

In  the  expenditures  of  this  year  are  included 
fJ365,095  for  the  redemption  of  loans  and  treasury 
notes,  makina:  tiie  actual  expenditures  for  current 
liabilities  ^27,646,032.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
Mexican  war  near  the  close  of  this  year  contrib- 
uted to  swell  the  expenditures  perhaps  several  mil- 
lion.?, although  the  war  was  not  declared  but  little 
more  than  one  month  before  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1847,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  were — 

Tot:il  receipts $-26,348,736 

Total  expenditures 59,4.51,177 

Of  this  sum  there  was  included  for  the  redemption 
of  treasury  notes  and  loans  $2,372,398,  leaving  the 
■  actual  expenditures  of  the  year  fp57,078,879,  from 
which  deduct  the  receipts  of  the  year,  and  we  find 
that  the  excess  of  expenditure  is  ^0, 732, 143.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  according 
to  the  reports  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  revenue  was  nearly  four  millions  less  than 
had  been  estimated  the  year  before,  and  the  ex- 
penditures some  two  or  three  millions  more. 

I  now  come  to  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures  for  this  year  were  estimated  in  the 
treasury  report,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  at  about  forty-five  millions; 
by  the  report  of  December  last  they  are  estimated 
at  f,58,615,660;  of  which  $16,469,194  were  for  the 
first  quarter,  which  had  been  settled  at  the  treas- 
ury. Since  that  report  there  has  been  an  additional 
estimate  of  deficiencies  to  the  amount  of  four  mil- 
lions, making  the  whole  estimates  for  the  year 
$i62, 615,660.  If  the  three  last  quarters  should  on 
an  average  equal  the  first  already  ascertained,  the 
expenditures  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  $65,874,- 
656.     The  receipts  of  the  year  are  estimated — 

For  customs $31,000,000 

Public  lands 3,500,000 

Miscellaneous  400,(;oa 

Total 34,900,000 

Whether  these  estimates  will  be  sustained  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.     I  am  not  disposed  to  go  into 


that  question;  it  is  a  very  large  sum,  however,  for 
us  to  receive  in  any  condition  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem. We  have  never  at  any  period  received  as 
net  revenue  a  sum  equal  to  this,  even  in  the  most 
excited  and  inflated  state  of  our  trade.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  estimate  is  two  millions 
too  high;  the  revenue  from  customs  may  possibly 
amount  to  twenty-nine  millions.  I  think  that  the 
land  revenue  is  estimated  too  high,  because  it  is  a 
million  beyond  the  usual  revenue  from  that  sourcp; 
though  there  may  be  more  land  thrown  into  the 
market,  still  there  are  drawbacks  from  the  soldier's 
scrip  and  land  warrants.  In  regard  to  the  expend- 
itures, I  cannot  speak  with  confidence,  but  where 
the  expenditure  is  so  large  the  estimates  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  below  than  above  the  mark.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  result  this 
year  will  vary  from  these  estimates  some  five  or 
six  millions,  taking  the  excess  of  estimated  reve- 
nue and  the  increase  of  expenditures. 

Well,  sir,  taking  it  as  it  is,  it  leaves  us  at  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  with  a  deficiency, 
incurred  in  two  years,  of  fifty-eight  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

I  have  estimated  the  outstanding  war  claims  at 
five  millions,  the  land  bounties  excluded,  which  will 
make  five  millions  more,  and  the  expenses  under 
the  treaty  at  twenty  millions,  which  will  make  alto- 
gether ninety-eight  millions. 

Deduct  the  receipts,  $34,900,000,  from  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $62,615,660,  and  the  defi- 
ciency is  found  to  be  $27,715,660. 

Deficiency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1847. .    $30,732,143 
Do  do  do  1«48..      27,715,660 

Total  for  the  two  years $58,447,803 

This  statement  shows  the  actual  deficiency  for 
the  two  years  of  the  war,  leaving  the  receipts  for 
treasury  notes  and  loans,  and  the  disbursement  on 
that  account,  out  of  the  calculation.  I  now  exhibit 
a  statement  to  show  what  will  be  the  whole  public 
debt  on  the  first  of  July  next,  provided  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico  shall  be  ratified: 

Deficiencies  for  the  two  years  of  the  war $.58,447,803 

Delit  existing  at  llie  commenceinent  of  the  war      17,000,000 
Outsiandine  claims  growing  out  of  the  war,  es- 
timated at ,5,000,000 

Soldiers'  scrip  and  land  warranta,  estimated  at  5,000,030 
To  be  expended  under  the  treaty 20,000,000 

Total 105,447,803 

Deduct  for  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1, 
1846,  which  was  $9,100,000,  leaving  in  the 
treasury  as  necessary  to  its  action,  $2,100,000       7,000,000 

$98,447,803 

The  result,  I  fear,  will  not  be  so  favorable  as  this, 
by  several  millions.  The  public  debt,  at  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  can  hardly  be  less  than  one 
hundred  millions;  and,  should  the  war  continue,  it 
must  be  much  more.  So  far  as  this  statement  de- 
pends on  estimates,  I  apprehend  that  the  revenue 
is  over-stated,  and  the  expenditures  and  unliqui- 
dated liabilities  under-estimated.  The  revenue  for 
the  present  year,  I  think,  is  over-estimated,  but  not 
to  the  extent  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
[Mr.  Phelps,]  who  supposed  it  would  fall  short 
seven  millions. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  next  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
first  of  July,  1849.  This  would  be  the  first  year 
after  the  peace,  should  we  get  peace,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  what  our  financial  condition  will 
then  be  under  our  present  revenue  system.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  estimated  the  rev- 
enueof  that  year  atover  thirty-five  millions,  thirty- 
two  of  it  being  for  customs.  But  this  estimate  is, 
in  my  judgment,  altogether  too  high.  It  is  found- 
ed upon  the  assumption  that  our  exports  and  im- 
ports were  to  continue  to  increase,  whereas  the 
exports  have  for  the  last  six  months  fallen  off 
largely,  probably  more  than  twenty  milliens 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  This  must  be  followed  by  a  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  importations,  which  has  already  com- 
menced. As  the  ground  on  which  his  estimate 
was  made  has  failed,  the  estimate  must  fail  with 
it. 

I  assume  for  the  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  revenue  of  the  last  year,  which  was  a  prosper- 
ous one  for  our  trade — more  so  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  expect  the  coming  year.  I  then  assume 
as  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  that  of  the  year 


ending  in  June,  1846,  the  last  year  preceding  the 
war : 

Estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1849 • $-28,346,7.36 

Estimated  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  year  1846   $27,666,0.32 
Add  for  additional  interest  on  public  debt 5,000,000 

Total 32,636,032 

Deduct  revenue 26,346,736 

Deficiency 6,319,295 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  that  year  embrace  two  or  three  mil- 
lions growing  out  of  the  war,  yet  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  reduce  our  expenditures  next  year  or  prob- 
ably any  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
below  this  estimate  as  long  as  the  public  debt  re- 
mains. The  war  must  necessarily  leave  us  with 
increased  expenditures  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of. 
To  what  point  will  the  army  be  reduced  with  our 
extended  frontier?  It  must  be  greatly  above  the 
former  peace  establishment.  The  navy  is  also 
increased,  the  pension  list  greatly  extended,  and 
almost  every  branch  of  expenditure  considerably 
enlarged.  If  there  is  any  correctness  in  this  state- 
ment there  must  be  a  deficiency  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  more  than  six  millions,  and  it  may  reach  ten 
millions. 

Now,  the  great  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done 
in  future?  We  get  through  the  present  period  very 
well,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  future?  And  I 
think  this  is  a  question  which  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country.  What 
are  we  to  do  if  we  get  peace  ?  We  are  looking  and 
hoping  for  peace,  while  here  we  are,  upon  the  verge 
of  its  attainment,  with  a  public  debt  of  ninety- 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  it  may  be  called  a  hun- 
dred. Now,  the  question  is,  whether  our  condition 
is  such  that  we  can  in  safety  go  on  as  we  have  been 
going;  if  we  can,  then  it  may  be  all  very  well. 
Our  extraordinary  expenditures  will  be  stopped, 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  provide  for  the  new  peace 
establishment,  somewhat  augmented  certainly  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest  upon  the  public 
debt.  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  and,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  look- 
ing at  it.  We  should  look  it  full  in  the  face,  and, 
with  the  courage  and  determination  which  is  always 
necessary  in  cases  of  this  kind,  we  should  set  about 
providing  for  it  immediately.  What  will  be  our 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year?  What 
can  we  expect  to  receive  from  customs,  and  what 
from  public  lands?  Can  we  hope  to  do  better  than 
the  result  of  the  last  fiscal  year — that  is  to  say,  the 
year  ending  30th  June  last?  I  know  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  looks  for  results  far  more 
favorable.  He  has  some  idea,  though  it  is  one  in 
which  I  cannot  concur,  that  in  a  state  of  excited 
and  extraordinary  trade  the  amount  received  from 
customs  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
revenue,  but  as  a  starting  point,  and  that  we  are  to 
go  on  increasing  our  trade;  taking  the  flood-tide  of 
our  commerce  and  revenue,  we  are  to  go  on  from 
that  point  increasing  from  year  to  year.  But  this 
is  contrary  to  all  experience  in  this  country,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  absolute  truth,  because 
this  extraordinary  state  of  trade,  this  unusual 
amount  of  importations  going  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  country  in  some  degree,  and  beyond  its  ex- 
ports, which  is  its  ability  to  pay,  must  unavoidably 
be  followed  by  a  reaction  and  a  falling  off  of  im- 
portations and  consequently  of  revenue. 

From  these  facts  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
instead  of  going  on  in  a  corresponding  ratio  of 
increase,  you  have  got  to  descend  in  subsequent 
years.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor;  but  how  is 
it  at  this  time  ?  Our  difficulties  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  but  out  of  the  present;  and  this 
large  revenue  of  (say)  twenty-nine  millions,  the 
present  year,  is  in  part  the  returns  from  the  exports 
of  last  year,  and  in  part  is  creating  a  balance  against 
us.  Is  it  not  an  anticipation  of  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enue of  subsequent  years?  Is  it  not  founded  in 
part  on  an  excess  of  importations  beyond  the 
amount  of  your  exports?  If  so,  does  it  not  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that,  instead  of  this 
increase  continuing,  there  must  be  a  falling  off, 
because  your  exports  of  the  subsequent  year  must 
go  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year? 
Take  the  last  year,  which  was  a  year  remarkable 
for  its  import'  and  export  trade,  and  for  unusual 
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commercial  prosperity,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
free  from  a  spirit  of  speculation.  I  was  prepared 
to  expect  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importations  of 
the  year;  but,  large  as  the  importations  were,  they 
were  less  then  I  expected,  considering  the  amount 
of  our  exports;  and  the  result  is  creditable  to  the 
sagacity  and  judgment  of  our  merchants. 

Now,  this  is  an  unfavorable  state  of  things;  un- 
favorable, at  least,  upon  the  exports  of  next  year. 
This  balance  must  be  paid,  and  it  must  be  paid  out 
of  the  exports  of  the  tiext  year.  I  have  a  docu- 
ment here  which  will  show  the  condition  of  our 
exports  for  the  last  six  months,  and  for  a  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  It  was  received  from  a 
commercial  friend  in  New  York: 

Statement  of  the  exports  of  Breadstiiffs  from  this  country  to 
Great  Britain,  from  Septcmhe^,  1847,  to  March  4,  1848. 


From — 

New  York 

Nfw  Orleans  to  Feb.  2o 

Pliiladelpliiii 

Ballimore 

Boston 

Other  ports  to  Feb.  23 


Total 

The  exports  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  were 


Flocr.    Meal.  Wheat.    Corn. 


Barrels.  Barr 
137,082   ;j0,913 
13,5r)4    20,656 


1,.535 
770 
504 


153,445 
1.258,876 


Decrease 1,105,431  173,748  1.058,743  5,.594,436 


19,039 
1,796 
3,100 


■6,104 

248,852 


Bushels. 
177,934 
33,195 


Bushels. 

751,170 
322,S,30 
76,149 
88,478 
77,494 
21,184 


21 5,139:1 ,337,204 
1,273,882:6,931,640 


I  have  computed  the  value  of  these  exports  for 
each  period  in  New  York,  assuming  for  last  year's 
prices  $8  50  for  flour,  ^2  25  for  wheat,  |5  50  for 
meal,  and  $1  12j  for  corn,  and  for  the  last  period 
the  prices  ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  first  period  exceeds 
$22,000,000,  and  those  of  the  last  period  a  little 
more  than  $2,000,000,  showing  a  difference  of  over 
$20,000,000.  The  freights  for  the  first  period  ex- 
ceed three  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the  last  are 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand;  so  that  the  loss  on 
the  freights,  had  it  all  gone  to  American  citizens, 
exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports  and 
freights  for  the  last  six  months.  The  facts  in  this 
statement  were  taken  from  the  Commercial  Ship- 
ping List,  and  are  presumed  to  be  substantially 
ccrrsct. 

This  astonishing  decline  in  our  exports  does  not 
afford  a  very  encouraging  prospect  for  our  trade 
the  coming  year.  The  balance  against  us  the  pres- 
ent year  will  be  large,  probably  from  twenty  to 
thirty  millions.  It  is  ascertained  to  amount  to 
twelve  millions  the  first  quarter. 

This  diminution  does  not  correspond  very  well 
■with  the  idea  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
seems  to  suppose  that  the  very  favorable  state  of 
trade  which  prevailed  last  year  was  the  result  almost 
entirely  of  the  modified  state  of  our  revenue  laws, 
and  from  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  our  trade 
would  go  on  increasing.  Now,  whatever  influence 
the  modification  of  the  revenue  laws  may  have  had, 
I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  increase 
of  trade  was  owing  to  other  causes,  principally  to 
the  increased  demand  for  our  exports  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  harvest  in  Europe.  This  demand  having 
ceased,  or  greatly  declined,  our  trade  must  also 
decline.  We  have  not  only  lost  a  large  amount  in 
quantity  of  our  exports,  but  there  is  also  a  great 
decline  in  their  value  or  price — on  many  of  our 
staples  at  least  forty  per  cent.  While  the  quan- 
tity has  decreased  more  than  eighty  per  cent.,  we 
have  lost  in  price  forty  per  cent.  The  demand  for 
our  breadstuffs  in  Europe  has  declined  almost  to 
nothing;  and  in  regard  to  the  great  staple,  cotton, 
it  has  fallen  off  in  value  about  thirty  per  cent., 
England  having  the  entire  control  of  the  market  as 
far  as  that  article  is  concerned.  I  do  not  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  his  attention  to  that  ffreat  interest 
of  the  South,  and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when 
he  and  others  at  the  South  who  deem  it  their  duty, 
as  they  ought,  to  take  care  of  that  interest,  will 
change  their  views  somewhat.  How  is  it,  I  would 
ask,  that  this  great  staple  has  been  so  suddenly 
reduced  in  its  value  throughout  the  world.'  What 
causes  have  produced  this  result?  We  know  the 
cause  which  has  brought  down  the  price  of  bread- 
stuffs;  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cause,  a  short 
crop,  which  enhanced  the  price,  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. But  what  has  brought  down  the  price  of  cot- 
ton ?    Has  the  world  ceased  to  use  the  article  ?    It 


is  very  apparent  that  the  market  for  our  cotton  is 
Liverpool,  and  it  is  there  that  the  price  is  regu- 
lated. The  Bank  of  England  and  the  large  capi- 
talists of  that  country  know  how  to  use  the  power 
they  possess;  they  use  it  for  various  purposes; 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  specie  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  sustain  the  bank.  They 
can  make  money  scarce  and  raise  its  value  at  any 
time,  and  thus  check  the  demand  for  cotton,  and 
suddenly  strike  down  the  price  from  the  highest 
point.  This  they  can  do  in  regard  to  cotton,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  is  thereby  turned  against  us. 
The  bank  and  a  dozen  capitalists  can  produce  a 
state  of  things  in  the  money  market  which  in  thirty 
days  will  reduce  the  price  of  this  great  staple  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  per  cent.  I  am  looking  at  this 
matter  more  particularly  as  to  its  bearing  on  our 
trade,  upon  our  imports  for  another  year.  Our 
staple  articles  being  greatly  diminished,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  value,  of  course  our  imports  must 
be  small  in  amount.  Now,  if  I  am  asked  what  is 
the  remedy  for  this  evil,  I  answer,  the  only  rem- 
edy is  to  get,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  now  have, 
the  control  of  this  staple  ourselves.  When  we  are 
able  to  check  this  absolute  control  over  the  market, 
we  can  resist  combinations  of  the  moneyed  power 
in  England  to  strike  down  the  price  of  this  great 
staple  of  our  country.  We  now  manufacture  about 
one-quarter  of  all  the  cotton  that  we  raise;  if  we 
manufactured  one-half  of  it,  then  the  control  would 
be  here,  or  sufficiently  so  to  counteract  the  mo- 
neyed power  of  England.  We  could  then  hold 
on  to  our  cotton,  manufacture  it  ourselves,  and 
supply  a  great  many  of  the  markets  that  are  now 
supplied  by  Great  Britain,  one-half  of  whose  ex- 
ports are  cotton,  most  of  it  ours,  in  a  manufactured 
state.  It  is  not  the  way  to  avoid  an  evil  of  a  like 
kind  in  future  to  try  to  shut  our  eyes  to  that  which 
stares  us  in  the  face. 

Sir,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  prosperous  condition  of 
our  trade  has  been  arrested  within  the  last  eight 
months  in  a  more  sudden  and  more  extraordinary 
rnanner  than  it  ever  was  before  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  history,  without  any  apparent  cause  on  our 
part.  Every  interest  of  the  country  is  arrested, 
and  those  very  sanguine  hopes  and  anticipations 
which  existed  eight  months  ago,  seemed  to  have 
entirely  vanished;  and,  instesd  of  looking  forward 
to  those  results  which  were  then  anticipated,  the 
men  of  business  are  now  carefully  considering  how 
they  can  get  along  and  save  themselves  from  greater 
embarrassments  and  difficulties.  Sir,  what  is  the 
condition  of  our  navigating  interests.'  Never  was 
there  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  period.  It 
was  last  year  producing  an  income  of  a  hundred 
per  cent,  or  more;  it  now  produces  probably  not 
more  than  six  per  cent.  And  what  is  the  condition 
of  our  commercial  interest.'  It  was  prosperous  last 
year;  now  it  is  pretty  much  at  a  stand,  and  the 
future  is  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  And  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
which  was  thought  to  be  too  prosperous  a  few 
years  ago?  It  is  struggling  against  great  difficul- 
ties. Well,  how  is  it  with  that  greatest  of  all  in- 
terests, the  agricultural;  that  is  the  interest  I  would 
like  to  cherish  above  all  others — the  farming,  the 
planting  interest?  Where  are  those  golden  dreams 
that  we  were  indulging  in  a  few  months  ago  ?  They 
are  all  vanished.  And  what  is  the  loss  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  the  country?  And  what  will  it  be  an- 
other year?  Take  three  cents  a  pound  off  your 
cotton  crop  of  eleven  hundred  millions  of  pounds, 
and  the  reduction  in  its  value  is  thirty-three  millions 
of  dollars.  Take  your  wheat  crop  at  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions  of  bushels:  supposing  one- 
half  of  it  to  be  disposable,  and  take  fifty  cents  from 
each  bushel,  and  you  lose  about  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  Take  your  corn  crop  of  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  o.r  more  of  bushels:  supposing  one- 
half  of  it  to  be  disposable,  and  the  decline  of  price, 
at  least  forty  cents  a  bushel,  shows  a  loss  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  Thus  it  is  with  all  your 
interests;  they  are  all  in  a  low  and  depressed  con- 
dition— prices  low  and  declining.  And  if  this  state 
of  things  continues,  must  not  labor,  if  it  does  not 
already,  soon  feel  its  paralyzing  effect  ?  How  sud- 
den and  great  the  change  in  all  the  greet  interests 
of  the  country !  And  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
cause?  At  home  or  abroad?  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  examine  into  it.  There  is  no  interest  now  pro- 
ducing more  than  six  per  cent.  Well,  here  is  an 
immense  diminution  of  the  ability  of  the  country 


to  purchase  and  consume  foreign  goods;  and  yet 
we  are  told  by  the  Secretary  that  this  consumption 
is  to  go  on  increasing.  Why,  it  cannot  go  on. 
The  people  cannot  buy  if  they  have  nothing  to 
buy  with.  It  is  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  future,  what  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  shall  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year?  We  shall  have  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  be  provided  for,  the 
interest  of  which  must  be  paid,  with  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Government,  from  a  declinins  rev- 
enue. If  the  ideas  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  be  realized,  if  this  prosperous  state  of 
our  trade  were»to  go  on  increasing,  we  might  pos- 
sibly get  along  without  looking  to  any  new  sources 
for  revenue.  But  if  the  views  which  I  have  taken 
are  at  all  well  founded,  and  I  fear  they  are  but  too 
well  founded,  the  period  of  reaction  is  coming,  and 
we  are  to  have  a  diminished  revenue  and  great 
embarrassments  in  our  finances.  We  will  have 
this  debt  upon  our  hands  with  a  failing  and  sink- 
ing revenue.  The  Secretary  says  that  the  results 
of  last  year  were  produced  by  the  modification  of 
the  revenue  laws,  and  that,  the  cause  remaining, 
the  same  prosperity  of  trade  will  continue.  He 
has  carried  his  imagination  to  a  high  pitch;  he  has 
extended  his  calculations  to  the  year  1849,  and 
supposes  that  our  exports  will  then  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions,  and  tliat 
our  imports  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  amount. 
He  thinks  that  the  amount  of  our  imports  how  is 
very  small  c(?mpared  with  our  domestic  exchanges. 
His  theory  is,  that  foreign  commerce  is  an  exchange 
of  imports  for  exports.  Now,  the  facts  that  J  have 
referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  extraordinary  decline 
of  our  exports  while  our  importations  are  going 
on,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  any  such  idea; 
and  indeed  our  whole  commercial  history  is  in 
conflict  with  this  idea.  His  theory  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  fact,  but  is  opposed  to  our  whole 
commercial  experience.  We  know  that  at  all  times 
when  we  have  had  large  importations,  this  excess 
has  been  followed  b)'  a  reaction  and  diminution  of 
imports,  carrying  them  below  the  ordinary  amount. 
But  the  calculation  of  the  Secretary  is  founded  on 
the  idea  that  our  trade  is  to  go  on  increasing,  that 
our  im|")orts  are  to  increase,  and  of  course  that  our 
revenue  is  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
But  if  what  I  have  stated  be  true,  instead  of  in- 
creasing it  will  diminish.  It  must  necessarily  take 
this  course.  Imports  cannot  be  increased  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  exports. 

The  idea  that  our  imports  control  our  exports  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  what  we  see  existing  a* 
the  present  time.  They  have  gone  on  greatly  be- 
yond our  exports.  The  large  importations  for 
months  past  are  the  returns  for  exports  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  part,  and  in  part  the  result  of 
the  crisis  in  England,  being  sent  on  British  account, 
and  will  produce  a  balance  against  us,  and  this 
balance  must  soon  occasion  a  reaction  in  our  for- 
eign trade.  And  there  is  another  circumstance 
that  is  operating  unfavorably  upon  our  revenue. 
The  price  of  imports  of  every  kind  is  reduced 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  order  then  to  reach  the 
ordinary  amount  in  value,  you  have  to  increase 
the  quantity.  But  the  increase  of  quantity  must 
depend  on  the  ability  of  the  country  to  consume. 
This  will  operate  against  us,  because  we  must  get 
the  amount  in  value,  in  order  to  obtain  the  revenue, 
for  revenue  is  founded  on  value.  The  country 
has  been  told  that  the  present  revenue  system  is 
more  efficient  and  productive  than  the  one  it  super- 
seded. But  the  fact  is  not  so;  we  ought  not  to 
deceive  ourselves,  or  the  country.  It  has  been 
tried  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
found  insufiicient  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  rev- 
enue has  fallen  off  nearly  four  millions  the  first 
year,  although  a  year  of  unusual  commercial  pros- 
perity. There  is  no  getting  away  from  this  fact; 
no  reasoning  nor  sophistry  can  get  round  it.  The 
Secretary  attempts  to  do  so,  by  selectuig  a  certain 
period,  breaking  up  the  regular  fiscal  year.  He 
takes  the  period  from  December,  1846,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  a  period  of  extraordinary  trade,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  which,  embracmg  several  nnllions 
of  revenue  belonging  to  the  precedmg  year,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  revenue  laws. 
You  can  often  select  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  which 
the  revenue  is  double  that  of  another  quarter.  The 
result  of  a  limited  period  amounts  to  nothing.  You 
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must  take  a  series  of  years;  you  cannot  determine 
from  any  one  year.  The  year  from  December, 
1846,  to  December,  1847,  was  a  very  remarkable 
year  for  trade;  and  to  assume  that  as  a  standard, 
and  to  hope  for  an  increase  from  that  high  point 
under  our  new  system,  is  to  suppose  a  result  that 
is  contrary  to  the  fact  so  far,  contrary  to  all  sound 
reasoning,  and  to  the  whole  past  experience  of  the 
country. 

If  the  view  I  have  taken  be  correct,  that  our 
revenue  must  diminish,  and  that  our  expenditures 
cannot  in  any  probability  be  reduced  below  thirty- 
three  millions,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  from  six  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1849;  and,  as 
there  will  be  a  debt  upon  our  hands  of  about  a 
hundred  millions,  and  we  are  going  on  with  a  rev- 
enue falling  below  the  annual  expenditures,  in  this 
state  of  things,  it  may  be  asked  when  is  our  con- 
dition to  be  any  better?  If  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  expenses  is  not  to  help  us,  what  is  to  help  us 
out  of  this  difficulty?  When  is  this  debt  to  be 
paid?  It  certainly  cannot  be  ]:)aid  by  a  deficient 
revenue.  How  is  it  to  be  paid?  Sir,  this  subject 
does  not  seem  to  receive  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. We  do  not  look  at  it.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  we  are  in  the  conditon  of  Abel  Handy,  in  the 
play.  His  house  happened  to  take  fire,  and  he 
■was  asked  why  he  did  not  put  it  out?  He  said  he 
was  thinking  about  it,  but  he  was  waiting  to  see 
if  it  would  not  go  out  of  itself.  Now,  I  think  that 
our  treasury  is  in  a  consuming  state,  if  not  on  fire. 
And  this  fire  will  not  go  out  of  itself.  This  debt 
will  not  be  paid  by  a  declining  and  deficient  reve- 
nue. This  is  not  a  result  that  ever  has  or  ever  can 
follow.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  done?  We  can 
borrow,  to  be  sure.  I  believe  the  credit  of  the 
Government  is  good.  But  borrowing  will  not  pay 
our  debts.  Borrowing  will  not  extricate  a  country 
when  its  finances  become  embarrassed,  and  a 
public  debt  has  accumulated,  and  when  it  is  in  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  having  a  revenue  that  is 
below  its  expenditures. 

My  honorable  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  on 
introducing  this  measure,  seemed  to  think,  that  by 
procuring  a  loan  the  deficiency  could  be  supplied. 
I  do  not  know  what  consolation  to  give  my  hon- 
orable friend ,  unless  it  is  what  may  be  derived  from 
the  old  maxim  that  "  misery  loves  company,"  and 
by  referring  him  to  a  distinguished  functionary  of 
another  country,  who  seems  to  be  in  the  same  di- 
lemma. I  observe  that  the  first  minister  of  the 
Crown  in  England  had  the  same  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform  in  Parliament  that  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor has  had  to  perform  here.  He  had  to  exhibit  a 
budget  showing  a  deficient  revenue  in  a  state  of 
peace,  though  he  did  not  exhibit  so  great  a  deficien- 
cy as  we  have  here.  Still,  there  was  a  deficiency, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace.  The  statement  was  re- 
ceived very  coldly,  even  by  the  friends  of  the  noble 
lord.  Well,  sir,  he  did  not  propose  a  loan,  nor  did 
he  propose  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  reduction  or 
retrenchment;  buthe  asked  foran  increase  of  taxes. 
He  proposed  an  increase  of  the  income  tax.  That 
was  received  rather  coldly;  though,  between  the 
two,  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  tax,  rather  than  to 
drag  on  depending  on  loans.  And,  therefore,  I 
think  the  noble  lord  occupied  higher  ground  than 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  treasury  here,  who  has  brought  forward 
no  proposition  to  give  life  or  vigor  to  our  revenue, 
but  has  proposed  to  drag  along  under  this  old  sys- 
tem of  borrowing,  with  an  increasing  deficit  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  credit  of  the  Government 
must  eventually  be  broken  down.  There  is  where 
the  thing  must  end.  As  with  private  individuals, 
so  it  is  with  the  public:  there  is  no  stopping  point 
when  relying  on  a  system  of  loans  for  supplying 
public  wants.  There  is  no  end  to  it,  but  you  are 
constantly  sinking  into  debt  deeper  and  deeper.  1 
wish  my  honorable  friend,  or  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  finances  of  the  Government,  would  have 
imitated  the  example  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury in  another  country,  and  have  come  forward 
with  some  measure  that  would  afTord  some  sort  of 
stability,  relief,  or  hope  for  the  future,  that  we 
might  see  some  deliverance  ahead  from  this  wretch- 
ed system  of  dragging  on  with  a  deficient  revenue, 
and  helping  it  out  by  loans — a  revenue  known  to 
be  deficient,  admitted  to  be  deficient — deficient  in 
time  of  peace,  but  still  more  deficient  in  time  of 
war.     And  yet  we  go  on  depending  on  borrowing, 


and  thus  rapidly  increasing  the  public  debt,  with- 
out any  provision  for  its  redemption,  even  on  the 
return  of  peace.  This  is  a  state  of  things  unpre- 
cedented in  this  country.  It  is  plunging  headlong, 
recklessly,  unnecessarily,  into  a  public  debt.  I 
cannot  approve  of  any  such  policy  as  this.  I  pro- 
test against  it  in  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
it.  1  hold  that  it  is  no  more  justifiable  to  run  up  a 
debt  unnecessarily  in  time  of  war  than  it  is  to  do 
so  in  time  of  peace.  I  protest  still  more  against 
remaining  with  a  deficient  revenue  whilst  that  debt 
is  accumulating.  My  honorable  friend  did  allude 
to  one  source  of  relief.  I  wish  there  was  more  sub- 
stance in  it.  He  says  this  debt  is  not  enormous  or 
alarming,  because  our  population,  and  consequently 
our  resources,  are  increasing,  and  that  our  wealth 
quadruples  in  twenty  years.  But  will  our  revenue 
increase  faster  than  our  expenditures  ?  That  is  the 
question  for  us  to  consider.  Whatever  may  be  the 
increase  of  our  population;  whatever  may  be  the 
augmentation  of  the  trade  of  the  country;  whatever 
may  be  the  increase  of  our  revenue,  if  our  expenses 
go  on  increasing  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  we  get 
no  relief  from  that  source.  That  this  has  been  the 
case  hitherto  every  one,  I  believe,  must  be  aware. 
The  results  of  this  war  must  neces.sarily  add  greatly 
to  our  expenses  after  its  termination,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  increasing  ability  of  the  country,  we 
should  be  entirely  unable  to  sustain  ourselves  for 
a  single  year.  The  resource  to  which  the  Senator 
alludes  affords  no  further  encouragement  than  this, 
that  asfast  as  ourexpensesincreaseourability  also 
increases;  but  it  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  exist- 
ing difficulty. 

1  prefer  taxation  to  debt.  Taxes  before  debts, 
I  think,  is  a  sound  maxim.  It  is,  I  think,  a  dem- 
ocratic doctrine.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
democratic  policy  of  the  present  day.  On  the 
contrary,  the  maxim  seems  to  be,  debts  and  loans 
for  the  present;  taxes  for  the  future.  This  is  the 
policy,  apparently.  Unless,  indeed,  the  debt  is  to 
be  paid  off  by  repudiation,  taxes  must  follow.  Is 
it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  provide  promptly  and 
in  season  for  these  difficulties,  which  are  not  far 
distant,  but  already  upon  us?  We  have  had,  as  I 
have  said,  a  deficient  revenue  from  customs  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Although  the  opinion  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  country  that  we  could  get  along 
more  satisfactorily  and  receive  more  revenue  with 
a  low  rate  of  duty  than  with  higher  duties,  yet 
this  is  a  mistake;  our  experience  does  not  support 
this  doctrine.  We  have  tried  it.  It  is  no  new 
experiment.  And  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the  act 
of  1846,  that  it  is  much  less  an  act  of  low  duties 
than  it  was  represented  to  be  when  it  was  passed. 
I  now  think  much  better  of  it  than  I  did  then.  We 
have  tried  extreme  measures.  We  have  tried  fif- 
teen and  a  half  per  cent,  duties,  but  we  did  not  find 
that  they  filled  our  treasury  to  overflowing.  It  is 
no  new  idea;  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried.  We 
cannot  supply  the  wants  of  our  treasury,  even 
in  an  ordinary  state  of  demands  upon  it  for  a 
peace  establishment,  with  anything  short  of  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue,  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  net  revenue.  And  yet  we  are  going  on, 
with  this  debt  on  our  hands,  and  that  debt  accu- 
mulating, with  a  net  revenue  system  of  only 
twenty-one  per  cent.  We  must  have  recourse  to 
some  other  expedient  than  loans  before  a  great 
while,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  our  duty 
not  to  contribute  to  delude  the  public,  for  I  believe 
a  gross  delusion  has  gone  abroad  that  all  is  well, 
and  that  when  this  war  is  ended  our  finances  will 
be  in  a  sound  state,  while  the  fact  is  not  so.  They 
will  be  in  a  deficient,  embarrassed  condition,  and 
we  shall  have  a  debt  upon  our  hands,  without 
any  means  for  its  liquidation. 

1  say,  give  us  someihing — some  resource  be- 
sides loans.  Give  us  an  income  tax — a  tax  upon 
playing  cards,  and  billiard  tables,  and  fancy  stocks. 
We  have  tried  this  method  in  Mexico.  Why  not 
try  it  at  home?  A  very  considerable  sum  might 
be  collected  in  that  way  As  it  is  now,  we  cannot 
get  along.  It  is  idle  to  deceive  ourselves  and  the 
country,  or  silently  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things 
which  will  tend  to  embarrassment,  difficulty,  and 
finally  will  result  in  establishing  the  most  obnox- 
ious high  tariff  measures  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
this  country.  That  will  be  the  result.  I  wish  this 
remark  to  be  remembered.  Our  credit  might  prob- 
ably fail  in  a  year  or  two  more,  and  especially  if 
the  war  should  continue;  for  we  seem  determined 


to  destroy  it;  and  if  that  be  the  policy,  perhaps  the 
sooner  it  is  destroyed  the  better.  We  know  there 
are  individuals  in  the  world  who  cannot,  so  long 
as  they  have  any  credit,  abstain  from  abusing  it, 
and  their  only  safety  is  in  destroying  it.  It  is  so 
with  all  the  Governments  of  Europe.  They  have 
used  their  credit  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
England,  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  has 
used  up  her  credit  so  entirely  that  she  is  now  par- 
alyzed, when  a  great  crisis  is  coming  on  in  Europe. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  nations,  but  still  it  must  be 
mortifying  to  her  pride  that  she  is  paralyzed  with 
a  national  debt.  Sir,  it  was  said  by  one  of  her 
most  eminent  men  a  few  years  ago  (Mr.  Huskis- 
son)  that  the  minister  who  would  dare  to  involve 
the  country  in  an  unnecessary  war,  and  to  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  people  by  increasing  the  public 
debt,  would  deserve  to  answer  for  it  with  his 
head.  What  a  spectacle  is  that  great  nation,  now 
struggling  under  an  immense  debt,  with  no  re- 
source that  an  expert  and  able,minister  can  devise 
but  to  increase  the  most  odious  tax  that  can  be  laid 
in  that  or  any  other  country;  and  to  be  levied  after 
the  people  have  been  taxed  in  every  possible  way 
for  what  they  consume,  and  wear,  and  for  the  very 
light  of  heaven.  Over  and  above  ail  the  rest,  they 
are  now  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  fifty  dollars  out 
of  every  thousand  of  their  private  income.  This 
is  the  consequence  of  a  public  debt,  which  we  seem 
to  regard  as  no  great  matter,  and  to  suppose  that 
it  can  be  paid  off  very  easily.  But  experience  does 
not  support  this  idea.  We  had  a  little  paltry  debt, 
beginning  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and 
we  have  gone  on  adding  to  itduringa  time  of  peace, 
some  ten  or  twelve  millions,  so  that  when  this  war 
commenced  we  had  a  debt  of  seventeen  millions. 

Sir,  is  the  present  a  time  when  we  should  suffer 
our  revenue  to  get  into  a  low  and  prostrate  condi- 
tion? We  have  received  intelligence  across  the 
Atlantic  that  there  has  been  an  astounding  explo- 
sion in  the  political  state  of  one  of  the  great  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  all  Europe  will  probably  be 
drawn  into  the  great  movement  that  is  going  on 
there.  We  have  commercial  and  other  relations 
with  all  those  Powers.  Are  we  quite  sure  that 
we  shall  not  be  involved  in  difficulty  in  regard  to 
our  commercial,  or  some  other  interests,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  universal  disturbance  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World?  How  was  it  in  1789? 
Were  we  not  then  involved  in  difficulty,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  involved  in  war?  The  only 
advantage  in  our  condition  over  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope seems  to  be,  that  whilst  they  are  thus  weak- 
ened and  paralyzed,  whilst  their  taxation  is  as 
great  as  the  people  can  bear,  whilst  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  whole  power  of  taxation,  in  every 
way  that  the.  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise,  such  is 
not  our  condition,  as  our  resources  are  ample. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  revenue 
adapted  to  our  condition  and  wants,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  do  it.  But  we  have  neglected  to  do  it; 
and  probably  we  shall  go  on  in  this  same  way 
until  the  burden  of  a  public  debt  becomes  so  great 
that  it  can  be  borne  no  longer.  Would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  wisdom,  then,  to  look  the  difficulty  in 
the  face,  and  provide  some  remedy,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  we  may  be  called  upon  for  new  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  at  a  time  when  we  are. 
wholly  unable  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  wants 
of  the  treasury? 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  intimated  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
perform  a  very  unpleasant  duty.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
always  somewhat  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  obliged  to 
obtrude  myself  on  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But 
I  assure  my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut 
that  there  has  been  nothing  more  unpleasant  to  me 
in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  than  to  find  myself 
obliged,  in  many  respects,  to  differ  from  one  for 
whose  opinions,  in  past  times,  I  have  been  taught 
to  cherish  so  much  respect.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator says,  that  he  believes  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  atpresent  laboring  under  delusion  with 
regard  to  their  real  condition — that  they  fancy 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  when  it 
is  not  so.  This,  sir,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  I 
once  heard  of  two  politicians  in  Glasgow  who 
were  engaged  in  conversation  about  the  national 
affairs.  One  was  endeavoring  to  show  that  every- 
thing was  going  to  ruin — that  the  public  were  in 
great  distress;  but  the  other  merely  replied,  that 
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really, he  could  not  perceive  it.  To  this  the  former 
very  indignantly  retorted,  that  if  "he  would  only 
read  the  Glasgow  Chronicle,  he  would  soon  find 
out  how  miserable  he  was!" 

Mr.  NILES.  I  did  not  say  that  the  people  were 
deluded  in  suppo.sing  that  they  were  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  for  there  can  be  very  little  delusion 
on  that  subject;  but  I  said  that  delusion  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  finances 

Mr.  ATHERTON.  1  certainly  did  not  intetid 
to  misrepresent  the  honoralale  Senator;  but  cer- 
tainly if  any  delusion  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
dreadful  condition  of  the  finances,  or  die  prosper- 
ity of  the  country,  amongst  the  people  at  large,  it 
is  not  from  want  of  diligent  efforts  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  their  distress.  We  have  heard  a  great 
many  lamentations  on  the  ruin  that  was  about  to 
overtake  the  country  in  it^usiness  relations;  al- 
though it  has  happened,  somehow,  that  from  the 
time  these  notes  were  first  raised  here  during  this 
session,  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  grad- 
ually improving,  so  that  we  might  almost  say  that 
«'  wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  streets,  yet  no  man 
regards  her." 

Mv  honorable  friend  has  alluded  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  some  confusion  in  my  statements;  and 
he  said  he  would  give  a  plain,  intelligible  view  of 
the  subject.  1  believe  that  the  statement  of  the 
honorable  Senator  was  based  on  the  same  princi- 

Fles  as  those  on  which  one  of  the  statements  which 
had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  was 
founded.  I  stated,  that  for  the  two  years  the  whole 
expenditures  were  #117,589,165  72;  that  the  means 
of  the  two  years,  aside  from  treasury  notes  and 
loans,  were  $70,373,229  45,  making  the  deficiency 
to  be  supplied  §47,215.936  27.  The  avails  of  treas- 
ury notes' and  loans  p4,401,900,  making  the  defi- 
ciency, according  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $12,814,036  27.  But 
to  this  must  be  added  $1,401,900  for  the  error 
which  I  endeavored  to  explain  in  the  estimates 
contained  in  the  treasury  report,  so  that  the  whole 
deficiency  is  $14,215,936  27.  Now,  sir,  the  hon- 
orable Senator  has  alluded  to  the  debt  which  will 
exist  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  he  makes  it 
$98,000,000.  I  cannot  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  arrives  at  that  conclusion. 

Some  years  ago,  I  recollect,  an  imputation  was 
made  against  an  Administration  of  which  that  hon- 
orable gentleman  formed  a  very  distinguished  part, 
that  it  had  created  a  debt  of  forty  millions.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  Senator  was  very  well  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
arrive  at  that  result.  How  can  a  debt  of  ninety- 
eight  millions  exist  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year?  It  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion by  any  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  whole 
amount  of  debt  created  during  the  existence  of  the 
war  is  thirty-three  millions;  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  this  bill  is  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  fiscal  year;  add 
to  this  seventeen  millions,  the  amount  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  the  result  is  as  clear  as 
any  result  in  mathematics  can  be,  that  the  debt 
will  be  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars.  The  Senator 
says  that  the  disbursements  of  the  year  are  differ- 
ent from  the  expenditures  of  the  year;  and  he 
brings,  it  seems,  within  the  latter,  the  expenses 
which  may  arise  hereafter  on  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  present  year.  It  is  certainly  a  novel 
mode  of  settling  the  debt  of  the  current  year  to 
crowd  into  it  a  part  of  the  expenditure  of  last  year, 
and  also  anticipate  future  expenditures;  and  that 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Senator  can  arrive  at 
this  conclusion.  The  Senator,  in  speaking  of  the 
receipts  from  customs,  said  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  should  be  sus- 
tained. So  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
will  not  only  be  fully  realized,  but  be  exceeded. 
The  Senator,  however,  appears  to  think  that  the 
receipts  of  the  custom-house,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  afford  no  sat- 
isfactory basis  for  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
future,  duite  as  much  so  it  would  seem  as  to  take 
the  last  fiscal  year,  five  months  of  which  were  under 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  only  seven 
mon  ths  under  that  of  the  tariff  of  184G!  The  Senator 
says  that  there  were  two  or  three  millions  thrown 
over  into  the  revenue  of  die  first  year  of  the  present 
tariff,  as  goods  were  kept  back  in  the  store-house 
before  the  first  of  December,  1846,  for  the  sake  of 


having  them  returned  afterwards  when  the  revenue 
tariff  should  go  into  operation.  Now,  this  tariff 
had  a  double  effect.  Some  goods  were  crowded  in, 
and  others  kept  back.  But  if  we  can  ascertain  the 
amount  in  store  on  the  first  December,  1846,  and 
the  amount  on  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  it  seems 
to  me  that  taking  the  difference,  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  amount  derivable  from  the  considerations  men- 
tioned by  the  honorable  Senator  during  the  year. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  only  about 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
duty  in  the  store  on  the  1st  December,  1846,  over 
the  amount  on  the  1st  December,  1847.  So  that, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  it  follows  that  the  gain  from  the 
source  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  could  have  risen 
only  to  that  trifling  amount. 

I  trust  that  the  Senator  did  not  intend,  as  his 
words  might  seem  to  imply,  to  impute  blame  to 
me  because  some  measure  has  not  been  brought 
forward  in  the  shape  of  taxation.  He  did  not 
vouchsafe  his  aid  by  extending  any  light  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
say  whether  there  should  be  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recommend- 
ed; or  whether  he  wished  us  io  go  back  to  his 
favorite  system  of  high  duties,  in  order  to  raise 
more  revenue.  I  should  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  heard  from  the  Senator  on  that  subject.  1 
believe  the  only  articles  on  which  the  Senator 
recommended  a  tax  were  billiard-tables  and  play- 
ing cards.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
might  have  acted,  had  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
this  bill  devolved  upon  him;  but  really  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  that  he  could  find  any  method  by 
which  to  introduce  into  this  Senate  a  bill  for  raising 
revenue  and  laying  duties  for  the  sake  of  enabling 
us  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  this  loan. 
The  Constitution  forbids  it.  Does  he  hold  that  it 
could  be  properly  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
this  loan  bill?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
come  equally  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  x\side  from  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection, what  success  could  be  anticipated  for  such 
an  attempt  when  a  proposition  for  a  tax  introduced 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  has  been  voted  out  of 
order  in  tiie  other  House  as  irrelevant?  Therefore 
I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  cannot  be 
justly  subjected  to  any  blame  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  spoke  of  the  Senator  as  the 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
says  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  made  out 
the  public  debt  to  amount  to  ninety-eight  millions 
of  dollars.  The  regular  debt,  according  to  my 
calculation,  amounts  to  sixty-eight  millions;  but  to 
that  I  added  other  items:  five  millions  for  put- 
standing  claims  arising  out  of  the  war;  one  and  a 
half  million  for  California  claims;  five  millions 
which  must  be'assumed  as  debt  or  be  cut  off  the 
revenue,  which  is  the  same  thing,  on  account  of 
military  land  warrants;  and  twenty  millions  to  be 
paid  under  the  treaty.  That  is  my  calculation, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  below  instead  of  being 
over  the  mark. 

The  Senator  asks  why  I  do  not  propose  some 
financial  measure.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  even  suggest 
my  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  have 
only  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  country — if  anything  that  I  say 
can  reach  the  public  mind — to  the  real  state  of  our 
financial  affairs.  I  look  for  remedies  that  are  to 
come  probably  through  public  sentiment.  I  com- 
plain that  when  thu  treasury  takes  it  in  hand,  it 
does  not  propose  something;  nay,  further,  I  com- 
plain that  the  Treasury  Department  now  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  country's  doing  anything.  The 
department  has  a  system  which  it  will  not  relin- 
quish. I  contend  that  that  system  is  inadequate; 
and  if  the  department  does  not  propose  another, 
and  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  other,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  introduce  the  question,  except  in- 
cidentally, whether  a  higher  rale  of  duties  would 
produce  more  revenue.  That  question,  I  believe, 
does  not  require  discussion.  It  is  a  self-evident 
proposition,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  or  not, 
is,  1  think,  equally  self-evident.  Certainly  we  can- 
not get  along  with  the  present  system  of  finance. 
But  I  do  not  go  into  that  question.  I  have  merely 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  state  in  which  we  now 
are,  and  the  prospect  which  is  ahead.  From  the 
present  condition  of  things  and  its  results  I  can  see 
no  deliverance  whilst  the  present  system  is  retain- 
ed— a  system  of  revenue  inadequate  for  a  time  of 


peace,  yet  adhered  to  in  a  time  of  war.  I  do  not 
rise  here  to  propose  remedies.  That  would  be  idle. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  honorable  Senator;  but  I 
say  that  there  are  faults  somewhere — a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  fall  somewhere,  for  continuing  this 
state  of  things.  There  was  an  error  at  the  outset. 
What  we  ought  to  have  done  is  now  known  to 
every  gentleman.  When  we  incurred  our  expend- 
itures, we  ought  to  have  provided,  within  the  rea- 
sonable ability  of  the  country, an  additional  revenue. 
I  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  subject  at  the  last  session,  but  1  hardly  suc- 
ceeded. I  alluded  to  it  incidentally,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  but  I  met  no  response.  Our  honorable 
friends  on  the  other  side  do  not,  I  suppose,  sym- 
pathize greatly  with  us  when  we  get  into  difficulty 
^t  does  not  trouble  them  much;  and  as  to  the 
friends  on  this  side,  they  seem  to  be  inspired  with 
such  confidence  in  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
finances,  that  without  looking  into  his  calculations 
very  closely,  as  I  apprehend,  so  long  as  he  says 
"  all  is  well,  and  will  be  better,"  they  rest  satisfied. 
Now,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  look  into  his  cal- 
culations and  his  speculations,  for  such  they  are, 
and  I  have  found  them  wholly  unsustained  by  our 
experience  or  by  the  facts  on  which  they  affect  to 
rest.   They  are,  in  myjudgment,  idle  speculations. 


REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 
SPEECH   OF   MR.   G.   ASHMUN, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

In  the  House  op  Representatives, 

Jlpril  10,  1848, 

On  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  Emancipation  in 

its  Colonies. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  address  the  House  upon  this  subject. 
When,  some  days  since,  a  series  of  resolutions 
upon  the  same  topic  were  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cummins,]  that  gentleman 
stated  that  they  were  drawn  by  himself,  although 
they  bore  every  mark  of  having  been  cut  from  a 
newspaper. 

Mr.  CUMMINS  here  explained  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  drawn  by  him,  and  had  been  once  before 
offered  to  the  House  unsuccessfully,  and  in  that 
way  had  got  into  the  newspaper  by  the  agency  of 
the  reporter. 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  gentleman's  explanation,  and  have  no  intention 
or  desire  to  spend  a  moment's  breath  upon  that 
point.  But  thesource  from  which  they  came,  and 
the  manner  of  their  presentation,  sprung  upon  the 
House  as  they  had  been,  not  coming  from  any- 
standing  committee,  nor  from  a  gentleman  at  the 
head  of^  any  committee;  all  this  attracted  my  at- 
tention, as  well  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  remarked  upon  it,  and  I  at  that 
time  felt  at  liberty  to  offer  an  amendment  calcula- 
ted to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  movers,  in  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  them. 

The  resolutions  which  are  now  under  consider- 
ation have  come  to  us  in  a  different  manner.  They 
come  from  the  Senate,  another  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  usual  and  regular  form  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  and  are  not,  therefore,  liable 
to  the  criticism  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
upon  those  offered  some  days  ago.  They  are  before 
us  under  different  circumstances,  and  are  entitled 
to  a  more  respectful  consideration.  On  the  previous 
occasion,  to  which  I  refer,  they  did  not  come  from 
the  Senate;  nor  were  they  based  upon  any  Execu- 
tive recommendation;  nor  had  they  the  considera- 
tion or  sanction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, from  which  such  resolutions  should  properly 
emanate.  I  therefore  felt  entirely  at  liberty  to 
offer  the  amendment,  which  brought  upon  me  the 
successive  commen-ts  of  several  gentlemen,  and  the 
excessive  denunciation  of  the  member  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Bayly.]  But  for  the  course  which 
they  deemed  proper  to  take  I  should  have  remain- 
ed silent.  I  should  have  been  quite  content  to  have 
had  a  vote  taken  upon  my  amendment,  or  upon 
the  proposition  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  could  report 
them  back  to  the  House  in  such  form  as  they,  in 
their  judgment,  might  think  advisable,  and  in  that 
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form  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  interposed 
any  active  objection  to  them;  nordo  I  intend  to  do 
it  to  those  which  are  now  under  consideration. 
But  I  am  free  to  say,  nevertheless,  that,  in  my 
jQdgment,  even  these  are  somewhat  premature. 

There  is  no  man  who  will  more  gladlythan  my- 
self rejoice  to  see  a  republican  form  of  g'overnment 
successfully  established  in  Prance.     No  man  on 
this  floor,  or  in  this  nation,  will  more  cheerfully 
mingle  his  voice  in  the  shout  that  shall  go  up  at 
the  spread  of  freedom — not  in  France  alone,  but  all 
over  the  world  !     On  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  on 
■    every  continent,  and  on  every  island,  I  desire  to 
see  civil  and  political  liberty  triumphant;  and  when , 
by  their  exertions,  the  oppressed  of  any  land  shall 
have  asserted  their  rights  and  achieved  their  free- 
dom, I  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  express  my 
most  cordial  congratulations.    But,  I  confess,  I  ob- 
jected to  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  other  day,  and  I  have  great  hesitation  to  con- 
cur in  the  proceedings  contemplated  to-day,  be- 
cause France  hais  not  yff  achieved  republican  liber- 
ty. Wehavebeen  toldthatarepublicangovernmeiit 
has  been  formed  in  France;  that  it  has  already  been 
consummated,  and   is  now  existing.      And    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in   the   message 
which  he  has  seiW  us,  formally  announces  the  fact 
that  "  France  has  been  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  republic  !"    A  republic  !    Sir,  our  Executive  has 
singular  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  republican  gov- 
ernment.    And,  indeed,  his  conduct  as  President 
of  our  own  constitutional  Government,  in  repeated 
usurpations  of  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  him, 
has  long  led  me  to  doubt  whether  he  understands 
the  true  spirit  of  republicanism.     Sir,  what  is  the 
present  government  of  France?    And  how  was  it 
established  ^     Where  is  the  charter  ?    Where  is  the 
constitution  .'    Everybody  who  has  attended  to  the 
history  of  the  recent  revolution,  knows  that  the 
present  government  was  created  by  the  irruption 
of  an   armed  mob  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
breaking  up  its  deliberations.  In  the  confusion  and 
terror  which   then  ensued,  no  deliberation  or  dis- 
cussion could  be  had.  Terror  was  triumphant;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  one  of  the  soldiers  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  mingled   mass,   musket  in 
hand  and  bayonet  iixed.     A  sheet  of  paper  was 
produced,  upon  which  were  written  sundry  names. 
The  bayonet  transfixed  the  paper  and  held  it  up; 
when,  with  a  shout,  the  present  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment was  proclaimed.      Such  is  the  history  of 
the  transaction,  and  such  is  the  charter  of  France 
at  this  moment.    It  is  a  bayonet  government.    It  is 
not  a  republican  government.      It  was  not  estab- 
lished by  the  exercise  of  any  constitutional  rights 
or  liberty;  and  it  guaranties  none.     The  power  of 
France  is  controlled  by  several  highly  respectable 
gentlemen;  but  where  is  the  charter  that  defines  or 
limits  their  power.?     It  does  not  exist.     On  the 
contrary,  the  public  papers  of  this  morning  have 
brought  us  their  declaration,  in  a  document  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  they  are  sov- 
ereign and  independent,  and  their  ov/n  discretion 
is  their  only  limit  and  guide.     This  is  the  instruc- 
tion  of  M.  Rollin  to  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tions: 

"  What  are  3'Our  powers.'  They  are  unlimiled.  Agent  of 
a  revolutionary  authority,  you  are  rcvohUionari/  also.  Tlie 
victory  of  the  people  has  imposed  upon  you  the  duty  of  get- 
ting your  work  proclaimed  and  consolidated.  For  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  that  task  you  are  invested  with  its  sover- 
eignty ;  you  take  orders  oiUy  from  your  conscience  ;  you  are  to 
act  as  circumstances  may'demandfor  the  public  safety." 

This  is  the  Government  which  our  own  Presi- 
dent calls  a  republican  one  !  Why,  the  same  power 
which  put  these  gentlemen  in  their  places  a  fevf 
v/eeks  ago,  may  displace  them  at  any  moment.  I 
deny,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  France  has 
achieved  a  republican  government.  France  is  quiet 
now  to  all  appearance,  and  I  give  all  due  consid- 
eVation  to  this  fact.  She  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  this  Provisional  Government.  But  it  is  no  less 
a  despotism;  and  a  despotism  of  a  dozen  in  as  ter- 
rible and  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  a  despotism  of 
one.  It  is  true  that  an  election  has  been  ordered 
for  a  national  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  constitution,  and  yesterday,  the  9th  of  April, 
(being  Sunday,)  was  the  day  fixed  for  it  to  take 
place.  If  it  shall  have  passed  oif  quietly,  and  if 
the  nine  hundred  gentlemen  elect  shall  assemble 
and  peaceably  organize  a  republican  government, 
which  gives  security  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happineas,  then,  indeed,  we  shall  have 


cause  for  congratulations.  But  I  confess  that  my 
fears  are  greater  than  my  hopes.  I  see  constituting 
the  Provisioiml  Government  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  have  high  characters  for  talents,  wisdom, 
and  purity  of  purpcrse;  but  there  are  elements  at 
work  which,  I  fear,  they  can  neither  control  nor 
resist.  And,  aside  from  their  own  internal  diffi- 
culties in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  commer- 
cial nation  like  France,  with  heavy  public  debts, 
expensive  establishments,  and  complex  relations 
with  other  Powers,  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  prudence  and  caution.  Whether  a  raw 
democracy,  thus  suddenly  elevated  to  unaccustom- 
ed powers,  with  whatever  honesty  of  intention,  is 
likely  so  to  administer  affairs  as  to  preserve  the 
peace,  uphold  national  credit,  regulate  the  finances, 
and  manage  safely  the  commercial  interests,  is  a 
problem  which  events  must  solve.  I  cannot  con- 
ceal my  apprehensions,  while  I  express  my  most 
profound  hopes  that  the  revolution  which  has 
startled  the  world  into  admiration,  may  not  be  the 
shadow  of  coming  events  too  terrible,  almost,  for 
contemplation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  this  eag-er- 
ncss  for  high-sounding  expressions  of  rejoicing  at 
the  prospective  establishnient  of  republican  govern- 
ments in  Europe,  a  painful  contrast  presents  itself 
irresistibly  to  my  mind.  It  is,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  our  people  all  over  the  land  are,  as 
if  with  one  voice,  hailing  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
the  birth  of  a  new  Republic  in  Europe,  we,  the 
same  people,  are  with  the  armed  heel  of  war  tread- 
ing out  the  existence  of  a  sister  Republic  upon  our 
own  continent!  And  the  doubt  may  well  suggest 
itself,  whether  we  ai-e  not  rather  professing  than 
practising  republicans.  But  I  have  no  desire  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  or  to  do  inore  than  give  it 
this  passing  notice. 

Now,  as  to  the  resolutions  immediately  before 
us,  if  they  are  pressed,  I  am  inclined  to  vote  for 
them,  or  at  least  not  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
House  upon  them.  If  they  are  to  pass  at  all,  it 
should  be  done,  not  only  cheerfully,  but  with  as 
much  unanimity  as  possible;  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  do  anything  which  shall  impair  the  gracefulness 
of  the  proceeding,  nor  shall  I  at  this  time  propose 
the  amendment  which  I  did  the  other  day  propose 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

As,  however,  that  amendment  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  debate,  and  as  this  is  the  first  moment 
when  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  it, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  it  to  make  some  remarks  in 
reply  to  what  has  been  said,  and  especially  to  the 
attack  which  was  made  upon  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly.]  My  amendment  was 
in  the  following  words: 

"And  we  especially  see  an  encouraging  earnest  of  their 
success  in  the  decree  whicli  pledges  the  Government  of 
I'Vunce  tn  early  measures  for  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  all  slaves  in  their  colonies  ;  recognizing,  as  we  do,  the 
cardinal  republican  principle  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  ciime." 

Now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  why  should  I  not  propose 
this  amendment.'  What  is  there  in  it,  or  in  the 
occasion,  which  made  it  either  improper  or  ill- 
timed.'     In  what  circuinstances  were  we  placed.' 

France,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  her  revolution, 
had  given  a  pledge  that  one  of  its  earliest  acts 
should  have  in  view  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  her  colonies;  and  that  there,  as  well  as  at  home, 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
should  no  longer  exist.  This  was  one  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Provisional  Government,  which  our 
minister  had  forwarded  to  the  President,  and  which 
the  President  has  announced  to  us.  And,  for  pro- 
posing to  congratulate  ourselves,  and  the  friends 
of  freedom  everywhere,  upon  this  auspicious  dem- 
onstration, I  have  been  most  unsparingly  de- 
nounced by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  which,  I  must  say,  would  be  better 
suited  to  his  plantation  than  to  this  Hall.  The 
gentleman,  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  in  the 
first  place,  poured  out  his  fierce  wrath  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings;]  but  after- 
wards, on  finding  that  he  had  been  directing  his 
fire  in  the  wrong  quarter,  announced  that  what  he 
had  said  was  to  be  applied  to  me.  I  instantly 
accepted  the  transfer,  and  promised  to  reply  to  it; 
which  I  shall  now  do,  pledging  myself  to  do  it 
with  the  most  perfect  good  temper,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  shall  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  I  claim  to  live  under  a  republi- 
can Government,  where  all  are  entitled  to  equal 


rights  and  equal  privileges;  and,  as  a  member  of 
this  House,  I  claim  the  right  to  propose  and  freely 
to  discuss  any  topic  which  may  come  legitimately 
within  its  action;  and  the  gentleman  frorn  Vii'ginia 
greatly  mistakes  my  character  if  he  supposes^that 
either  denunciation  or  coarse  abuse  can  deter  me 
from  the  exercise  of  my  rights.  1  sympathize 
with  the  downtrodden  humanity  of  France ;  and 
the  expression  of  that  sympathy  is  the  exercise  of 
a  legitimate  right  when  resolutions  like  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cummins,]  are 
thrust  upon  us.  Why,  the  very  resolutions  them- 
selves may  well  be  supposed  to  contemplate  the 
piecise  feeling  which  is  expressed  by  my  amend- 
ment. The  gentlemtin  from  Ohio,  in  his  third 
resolution,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  downtrod- 
den humanity  of  France  might  succeed  in  breaking 
down  all  forms  of  tyrarmy  and  oppression;  and  what 
is  that  but  a  prayer  that  slavery  shall  cease?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  any  other  man,  would 
say  that  the  300,000  slaves  in  the  French  West 
India  possessions  arc  not  a  part  of  downtrodden 
humanity?  If  they  hesitate  about  it,  or  deny  it, 
let  them  learn  from  the  historian  who  now  seems 
to  be  the  masterspirit  in  the  new  Government  of 
Fiance.  I  desire  them  to  listen  to  v/hat  M.  La- 
martine,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreig-n  Affairs, 
has  said  of  it  in  a  well-known  book  which  he  has 
recently  published. 

Mr.  Ashmun  here  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  work  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  entitled  "  His- 
tory of  the  Girondists,"  vol.  1,  p.  312: 

"  San  Domingo,  the  richest  of  the  French  colonies,  waa 
swimming  in  blood.  France  was  punished  for  its  egotism. 
The  Constituent  Assemply  had  proclaimed,  in  principle,  the 
liberty  of  the  blacks;  but  in  fact  slavery  still  existed.  Two 
hundred  thousand  slaves  served  as  human  cattle  to  some 
thousands  of  colonists.  Thoy  were  bought  and  sold,  and 
cut  and  maimed,  as  if  they  were  inanimate  objects.  They 
were  kept  by  speculation  out  of  tlie  civil  law,  and  out  of  the 
religious  law.  Property,  family, marriage,  all  was  forbidden 
to  them.  Care  was  taken  to  degrade  them  as  brutes.  If 
sojne  unions,  furtive,  or  favored  by  cupidity,  were  formed 
amongst  them,  tlie  wife  and  children  belonged  to  the  mas- 
ter. They  were  sold  separately,  without  any  regard  to  ihe  ties 
of  nature;  all  the  attachments  with  which  God  lias  formed 
the  chain  of  human  sympathies,  were  rent  asunder  without 
commiseration." 

That,  sir,  was  the  condition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  lam  not  speaking  now  of 
Virginia.  Lamartine's  description  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Cummins]  says  in  his  resolution  "  that  we  sincerely 
'  hope  that  downtrodden  humanity  may  succeed 
'  in  breaking  all  forms  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
'  and  in  the  establishment  of  free  and  national 
'  governments  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and 
'  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  those  who  govern," 
what  does  he  mean?  Is  it  not,  in  substance,  what 
my  amendment  more  fully  expresses  ?  And  if  the 
House  adopt  the  one  as  proper,  how  can  they  re- 
ject the  other  ?  His  fourth  resolution  says:  "What- 
'  ever  of  blood  and  treasure  may  be  shed  or  spent  in 
'  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor, 
'  is  to  be  charged  to  the  unjust  resistance  of  the 
'  oppressor."  When  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bayly]  denounced  the  gentlernan  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Giddings,]  for  referring  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  French  colonics — because  eman- 
cipation, when  suddenly  effected,  must  always  oc- 
casion bloodshed — why  did  he  not  turn  on  his  own 
friend  for  invoking  blood  ?  The  gentleman  turned 
his  thunder  on  one  man,  yet  averted  itfrom  another 
who  had  done  the  same  thing.  Was  it  because 
there  was  a  political  affiliation  between  the  gentle- • 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cummins]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  which  made  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  a  prudent  silence  in  that  quarter? 
This  resolution  uttered  the  self-same  voice  with 
my  amendment,  and  no  ingenuity  could  pervert  it 
to  any  other  meaning.  My  amendment  speaks  out 
what  the  gentleman  might  suppose  would  be  con- 
cealed in  his  resolution,  or  would  remain  there  un- 
noticed. 

What  was  the  House,  by  the  proposal  of  these 
resolutions,  asked  to  do  ?  To  congratulate  France 
on  the  attempt  to  form  a  republican  government. 
Now,  when  the  charter  of  their  new  government 
was  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet  and  handed 
about  for  adoption,  M.  de  Lamartine  said: 

"  I  propose  to  form  a  government,  not  definitive,  but  pro- 
visional— a  government  charged,  first  of  all,  with  the  task  oC 
stanching  the  ^blood  wbidh  fiowa,  of  putting  a  stop  to  civif 
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•(var — a  government  which  we  appoint  without  pulling  aside 
any  portion  of  our  resentments  and  of  our  indignation,  and, 
in  the  next  plaee,  a  government  on  vvliieh  we  fliall  impose 
the  duty  of  convoking  and  consulting  the  people  in  its- 
totality — all  that  possess  the  title  of  man,  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen." 

When  such  was  the  declaration  of  the  great  pop- 
ular leader,  and  we  congratulate  the  people  of 
France  on  the  adoption  of  such  a  government,  and 
while  the  President  in  his  message  called  that  gov- 
ernment a  republic,  why  should  not  Congress  say, 
with  Lamartirfe,  that  everything  which  possesses 
the  form  of  humanity  ought  to  be  a  citizen  ?  The 
decrees  of  the  Provisional  Government  have  been 
sent  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  has  transmitted  them  to  Congress. 
Among  them  is  one  which  promises  instant  free- 
dom to  three  hundred  thousand  downtrodden  hu- 
man beings  in  the  French  Tolonies.  Why,  then, 
in  congratulating  France  on  what  she  has  achieved, 
must  we  stint  our  praise  so  as  to  withhold  all  com- 
mendation on  this  reform  also?  Why,  at  such  a 
moment,  when  the  glad  tones  of  liberty  to  three 
hundred  thousand  fellow-creatures  are  sounding  to 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  may  not  one  voice 
in  this  Hall  dedicated  to  liberty  itself,  swell  the 
shout  that  goes  up  to  Pleaven  in  thankfulness  and 
rejoicing? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  not  merely 
denounced  me  for  proposing  this  amendment  at 
that  time,  but  he  alleges  that  it  contains  a  declara- 
tion which  is  an  insult  and  a  libel  upon  half  the 
States  in  this  Union;  and  1  perceived,  that  in  the 
next  morning's  "  Union,"  the  Government  editor 
joins  in  the  gentleman's  denunciations,  and  blows 
his  penny  whistle  in  full  chorus.  Yes;  the  editor 
of  the  organ  expresses  his  "  disgust"  at  my  having 
offered  the  amendment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
feels  all  that  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  which  he 
expresses.  1  should  have  expected  it  from  him; 
and  the  abuse  of  the  one  and  the  denunciation  of 
the  other  does  not  surprise  me.  Both  are  in  most 
excellent  accordance  with  that  spirit  which,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  Virginia,  induced  that  body  to 
refuse  to  join  in  the  general  manifestation  of  regret 
and  respect  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  uttered 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
two  proceedings  are  in  the  same  spirit.  It  was 
because  that  distinguished  statesman,  while  alive, 
had  been  the  constant  and  unflinching  champion 
of  human  rights;  because,  in  this  Hall,  he  had 
dared  ever  to  stand  up  against  the  encroaching 
power  of  the  slave  interest  in  this  Government, 
that  a  party  majority  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia  had 
refused  to  join  in  the  universal  demonstrations  of 
feeling  which,  so  much  to  the  honor  of  our  people, 
spread  over  every  other  part  of  the  land. 

But,  am  I  to  be  silenced  here?  Am  I  to  be 
prevented  from  speaking  out  my  sentiments  as  a 
freeman,  and  the  representative  of  freemen,  lest 
I  may  perchance  bring  upon  me  the  resentment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  the  abuse  of  the 
Government  organ?  At  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  proposing  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
France  on  having  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  precisely  because  he  had  attempted  to  put 
down,  by  militaty  force,  the  liberty  of  speech — to 
put  a  padlock  on  the  lips  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  people  themselves 
from  discussing  the  rights  of  man — at  the  same 
moment  an  attempt  of  a  kindred  sort  is  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Republic! 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  greatly  mistakes  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  Union  which  1  represent, 
if  he  expects,  that  while  they  attempt  no  mterfe- 
rence  with  the  gentleman,  his  people,  or  their  do- 
mestic institutions,  they  can  be  frowned  into  silence 
upon  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interests  them  as 
this.  They  have  a  right  to  sympathize,  and  they 
do  sympathize  with  the  French  people  in  all  their 
efforts  to  elevate  drowntrodden  humanity  to  its 
lost  rights.  And  in  saying  this,  1  believe  myself 
lo  be  the  exponent  of  the  true  American  feeling. 
As  an  American  Representative,  I  stand  upon  this 
floor  to  announce  to  the  world  what  the  American 
people  think  and  feel  upon  this  subject.  I  believe 
that  they  fraternize  with  M.  Lamartine  in  the  re- 
publican spirit  which  he  has  infused  into  the  early 
decrees  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  in  that 
one  which  looks  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
the  colonies  as  sincerely  as  the  rest;  and,  believing 
so,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  so. 

In  what  I  have  done,  1  have  not  only  manifested 


my  own  feelings  and  those  of  my  constituents,  btU 
there  is  a  gentleman,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
present  Administration,  the  exponent  of  its  policy 
and  principles  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  is 
at  this  moment,  undoubtedly,  fully  sympathizing 
and  fraternizing  with  Lamartine  in  all  that  had 
been  done  in  France  with  reference  to  slavery.  He 
was  placed  at  the  Court  of  the  greatest  Power  of 
Europe  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  because  he  had  solemnly  and  publicly 
avowed  them.  In  1834,  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  present 
minister  to  England,  arid  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  district  v;hich  I  now  represent,  and  he  put 
forth  a  printed  add  ress  to  the  people  announcing  the 
principles  which  would  govern  his  action.  I  read 
a  short  extract  from  that  address  to  show  what 
was  then  the  Democratic  doctrine,  and  that  the 
principle  of  my  amendment  is  fully  accorded  in  by 
the  accredited  plenipotentiary  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration; 

"  If  further  great  reforms  in  society  are  expected,  they  must 
come  from  the  people.  Slaves  are  capital;  the  slaveholder 
is  a  capitalist.  Free  lahor  will  he  the  first  to  demiind  the  aho- 
lition  of  slavery  ;  capital  will  be  the  last  to  concede  it.  We 
would  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  regulations  of  New 
Orleans  or  of  Algiers,  hut  we  may  demand  the  instant  ab- 
olition of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
should  assist  free  labor  to  recover  its  rights  in  the  capital  of 
the  country." 

Here  is  a  declaration  of  principles  that  comes 
fully  up  to  any  which  I  have  avowed;  and  can  it  be 
doubted  that  this  Democratic  functionary  is  even 
now  shaking  hands  with  Lamartine,  and  thanking 
him  in  the  nameof  free  labor — in  the  nameof  liberty 
and  Democracy — for  this  pledge  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  colonies? 

Here  is  an  exposition  of  the  Democratic  faith, 
made  by  a  most  unquestionable  Democrat,  who 
now  represents  this  country  at  the  Courtof  London! 
And  while  it  is  proposed  to  congratulate  France  on 
having  overturned  her  monarchical  Government, 
I  claim  the  right,  which  our  minister  is  probably 
exercising,  to  congratulate  her  on  her  promise  to 
emancipate  her  slaves. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hilliard] 
has  said  that  he  regretted  the  introduction  of  this 
topic,  because  there  was  a  deep  feeling  concerning 
it  at  one  end  of  the  Union.  It  might  be,  and  prob- 
ably was  so.  But  1  can  tell  that  gentleman  there 
is  quite  as  much  and  quite  as  intense  a  feeling  at 
the  other  end.  Slavery  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
Federal  Legislature  ever  since  the  organization  of 
our  Government,  and  its  influence  upon  national 
policy  has  created  a  feeling  at  the  North  that  is 
quite  as  much  to  be  regarded  as  the  apprehensions 
of  the  South;  and  gentlemen  should  look  to  it. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  denounces  my 
amendment  as  an  "  insult"  and  a  "  libel"  upon 
half  the  republican  States  in  the  Union!  In  what 
respect  is  it  a  libel,  I  desire  to  ask,  to  declare  that 
the  achievements'of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
is  a  republican  principle?  Was  it  a  libel,  when,  in 
1776,  George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee, Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  other  Virginia  statesmen,  joined 
with  the  patriots  of  all  the  States,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  document  ever  penned  by  human  hand, 
declared  to  the  world  that  "  all  men  are  created 
'equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
'  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
'  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?" 
Was  that  a  libel  and  an  insult?  or  have  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man  so  changed,  that  ull  men 
are  not  now  created  equal? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Haskell,] 
who  also  condemned  my  amendment,  declared  that 
he  believed  that  the  black  man  was  created  for  the 
use  of  the  white  man!  That  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  the  belief  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
But  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Virginia's  favorite 
sons  in  1776.  My  amendment,  then,  borrows  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  exact  language,  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  that  is  thus  denounced  as  a 
hbel! 

Again,  was  it  an  insult  and  a  libel,  when,  in  1787, 
Congress,  in  its  well-known  ordinance,  decreed, 
that  "in  the  Northwestern  Territory  "  there  should 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept for  crime?  My  amendment  is  in  these  pre- 
cise words;  and  while  it  has  borrowed  its  spirit 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  has  bor- 
rowed its  language  from  an  ordinance  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  existed  for  more  than  half  a 


century!  Was  thatalibel  upon  the  republican  States 
of  the  South?  Why,  Virginia  herself  assented  to 
it.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  upon  the  committee  who 
drew  it  up,  and  recommended  it;  and  it  is  main- 
tained by  many  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
its  authorship.  And  yet,  when  I  propose  to  ex- 
press our  gratification  that  France  promises  to  do, 
for  a  portion  of  her  territories,  the  same  thing 
which  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country  did  for  a 
portion  of  ours  in  1787,  I  am  denounced  as  insult- 
ing republican  States! 

The  genileman,  while  speakingof  this  ordinance, 
said  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  enact  it;  that 
it  was  a  "  nullity."  I  am  not  now  about  to  go 
into  a  discussion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  restrict  slavery  from  our  territories, 
as  there  will  soon  come  up  a  more  convenient 
and  appropriate  occasion;  bat  will  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  I  do  not  accede  to  the  authority 
of  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman.  But,  whatever  is 
theoretically  the  character  of  that  ordinance,  prac- 
tically, at  least,  it  has  been  no  nullity,  but  has 
been  in  full  operation  in  all  that  region  for  half  a 
century.  When  it  was  enacted,  the  Northwestern 
Territory  was  a  vast,  magnificent,  and  almost  un- 
broken wilderness.  It  now  blossoms  like  the  rose! 
Where  the  savage  had  nearly  uncontrolled  sway, 
republican  States  have  grown  up.  By  the  sides  of 
its  mighty  rivers  has  set  down  a  population  sufii- 
cient  for  an  empire;  and  which  bids  fair  to  hold  in 
its  hands  the  sceptre  ar>d  the  destinies  of  this 
Union!  Under  the  genial  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87  this  has  occurred.  How  has  it  been 
with  Virginia  during  the  same  space  of  time? 
When  that  ordinance  was  enacted  she  was  a  cen- 
tury old;  and  how  stands,  in  comparison,  that 
venerable  State  at  this  day?  Separated  only  by 
the  riband  of  water  that  flows  in  the  channel  of  the 
Ohio,  and  with  a  climate  and  soil  very  similar,  what 
a  contrast  presents  itself!  And  yet,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  standing  upon  his  bank  of  that 
river,  casting  his  eye  over  the  wonderful  scene  on 
the  other  side,  and  looking  back  through  the  his- 
tory of  its  rise  and  progress,  gravely  asserts  that 
the  ordinance  of  '87  is  a  "  nullity!"  Sir,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
that  ordinance,  that  its  provisions  should  have  been 
extended  over  Virginia — to  have  rid  her  of  a  slave 
population  which  has  been  only  a  blight  upon  her 
industry — and  to  have  placed  her  in  this  respect 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Northwestern  States, 
her  progress  might  have  been  as  rapid.  Look  at 
her  natural  ad  vantages — superior  in  many  respects 
to  theirs.  With  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  richness 
and  fertility;  with  a  genial  climate;  with  mineral 
wealth  piled  mountain  high;  her  borders  washed 
by  the  Adantic,  and  penetrated  by  rivers  fitted  to 
bear  navies — what  might  she  not  have  been  at  this 
moment?  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully or  unkindly  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man himself  has  included  her  among  the  republi- 
can States,  upon  whom,  he  says,  I  havexittered  a 
libel.  I  do  not  deny  her  to  be  a  republican  State; 
nor  have  I  any  wish  to  interfere  with  her  domes- 
tic arrangements  in  any  way.  She  may,  if  she  so 
please,  connect  the  right  of  suffrage  with  the  own- 
ership of  the  soil — she  may  cherish  slavery  as  a 
blessing,  if  she  chooses  so  to  esteem  it — without 
interference  from  me;  but  I  cannot  be  prevented 
from  running  out  a  comparison  between  her  and 
her  neighboring  free  States,  when  challenged  to  it 
by  such  remarks  as  have  fallen  from  the  gentle- 
man from  that  State.  And  yet,  I  must  say,  that 
I  do  not  accept  the  gentleman,  in  the  manner  and 
feelings  which  he  has  manifested  here,  as  the  true 
exponent  of  the  people  of  that  State.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  fairly  represents  them.  For,  while 
Virginia  is  entitled  to  insist  upon  a  respect  for  her 
own  rights,  neither  wisdom  or  justice  will  dictate 
to  her  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  Represent- 
atives of  other  States  on  this  floor  to  rejoice  at 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
globe;  nor  to  charge  them,  for  so  doing,  with  a 
disposition  to  encourage  revolt  and  massacre  in  our 

own  land.  ,,      ■        a-     3 

But,  to  return  to  the  charge  of  having  offered  a 
libellous  amendment,  let  me  ask,  in  addition  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  ordmance  of 
'87,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  it  an  insult  and  a 
libe'l  when  Congress,  in  1804,  enacted  a  restriction 
upon  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Louisiana 
Territory?     Was  it  an  insult  and  a  libel  when,  it) 
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1820,  Congress  put  the  very  words  of  my  amend- 
ment into  the  act  admitting  Missouri  into  this 
Union?  Was  it  so  when  they  were  put  into  the 
joint  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  Texas?  Was 
it  so  when  the  last  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives put  them  into  the  Oregon  bill,  and  the 
three  million  bill  ?  All  these  successive  acts  of 
Congress  are  equally  liable  to  the  accusation,  that 
they  were  insulting  to  the  republican  States  of  the 
South.  And  will  it  be  so,  let  me  ask  emphatically, 
when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  enact  fundamental 
laws  for  the  new  territories  which  it  is  supposed 
we  are  about  to  strip  from  Mexico?  Shall  we 
then  be  denoti'nced  as  libellers  when  we  insist  upon 
putting  the  guarantee  of  freedom  into  the  laws  for 
the  half  dozen  new  States  that  are  coming?  The 
gentleman  and  his  friends  have  forced  this  country 
into  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  territory, 
and  which  seems  likely  to  end  in  such  an  acquisi- 
tion, and  Conguess  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
laws  for  it.  Does  he  suppose  that  the  people  of 
the  free  States  will  be  silent  upon  that  occasion? 
If  so,  he  is  greatly  in  error.  He  will  find  them,  I 
hope,  to  a  man,  ready  to  take  and  maintain  their 
stand.  We  have  resisted  the  war,  but  it  has  been 
forced  upon  us.  We  have  resisted  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  but  it  seems  likely  to  be  forced  upon 
us.  But  when  it  shall  be  attempted  to  go  further, 
and  demanded  that  we  shall  be  content  that  slavery 
shall  exist  in  the  new  States  as  a  basis  of  represent- 
ation, and  an  element  of  political  power  in  the 
Union — thus  to  insure  an  accession  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  slaveholding  power — we  will  do  all 
that  we  constitutionally  can  do  to  resist  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  witii  slavery  as  it  exists  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  States.  For  myself,  I  am  content 
to  await  the  event — when  it  will  come,  or  how,  I 
pretend  not  to  say  or  see — clouds  and  darkness 
rest  upon  the  prospect — but  that  it  will  come,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  I  cannot  doubt;  I  am  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  day  of  universal  emancipation. 
But  it  shall  not  be  brought  about  by  any  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  mine.  1  have  a  right  to  speak  and 
speak  freely  my  sentiments  of  the  institution;  and 
this  I  shall  do  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  and  at 
all  proper  times.  And  I  cannot  impress  it  too 
strongly  upon  the  House,  so  that  all  may  be  as- 
sured of  it,  and  be  prepared  for  it,  that  the  free 
States  of  the  North  will  resist  the  extension  of  sla- 
very. As  a  domestic  institution,  existing  within 
the  old  States,  they  cannot  touch  it.  Let  the  South 
keep  it,  and  enjoy  it,  if  indeed  enjoyment  it  is;  let 
them  suffer  under  it, as  I  believe  they  do;  the  North 
has  no  power  over  it.  But  when  it  shall  be  at- 
tempted to  bring  into  the  Federal  Legislature  new 
Senators  and  new  Representatives,  upon  the  basis 
of  slave  property,  we  certainly  will  interpose  every 
measure  and  mode  of  constitutional  resistance. 
Sir,  the  consummation  of  such  a  scheme  would 
change  our  entire  Government.  It  would  repeal, 
or  rather  revolutionize,  our  Constitution;  it  would 
make  a  new  constitution — a  new  Union.  Against 
such  attempts,  at  the  risk  of  the  high  displeasure  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  at  the  risk  of  being 
insulting  and  libellous  to  the  State  he  represents, 
we  shall  most  assuredly  take  our  stand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  an  ultraist,  nor  have  I  indulged  or 
expressed  sectional  opinions  or  feelings.  I  admit 
that  we  have  men  at  the  North  who  go  to  ruinous 
extremes  upon  these  subjects — men,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  of  one  idea;  and  so,  sir,  there  are 
quite  as  many  who  go  the  opposite  extreme  at  the 
South.  There  are  ultra  men  on  both  sides  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  I  can  scarcely  say 
which  are  the  most  mischievous.  It  is  not  of  those 
that  I  have  been  speaking.  I  speak  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  sober-minded,  reflecting,  far-seeing, 
and  foreseeing  people  of  the  northern  free  States, 
who  will  take  the  stand  that  I  have  indicated. 
They  are  content  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  as 
it  was  formed,  and  as  it  is.  The  elementof  slavery 
is  there;  and  although  we  deeply  regret  that  it  is 
there,  and  wish  that  it  were  otherwise,  yet  we  fear 
that  the  attempt  to  take  it  out  would  greatly  en- 
danger, if  not  entirely  destroy,  the  existence  of  the 
whole  fabric.  There  let  it  stand,  until  God  in  his 
providence  shall  move  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
blot  it  out.  But  gentlemen  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
progressive  Democracy,  desire  to  make  new  slave 
States,and  new  Senators,  and  new  Representatives, 
based  upon  slavery,  cannot,  with  the  least  show  of 
reason,  expect  northern  men  to  stand  quietly  by 


and  see  it  done  without  an  effort  to  resist  it.  If 
they  do,  they  will  find  themselves  wofully  de- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  the 
debate  upon  this  point.  I  have  given  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  offer  the  amendment  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  censure  in  the 
House.  In  the  remarks  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  freely — as 
freely  as  the  gentleman  has  done  before  me.  I 
indeed  thought  that  the  gentleman's  manner  was 
somewhat  supercilious  and  offensive;  but  I  enter- 
tain no  resentment,  and  far  less  shall  I  harbor  any 
enmity  towards  him.  I  concede  to  him  the  same 
rights  which  I  claim  for  myself,  and  shall  take  no 
offence  at  their  free  exercise. 

But  there  is  another  topic  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  gentleman's  speech  to  which  I  desire  to  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments  only, 
and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor  for  the  gentleman's 
reply.  The  gentleman,  to  show  what  a  terrible  con- 
dition of  things  would  ensue  if  the  decrees  of  the 
French  Provisional  Government  for  emancipation 
should  be  carried  out,  referred  us  to  the  history  of 
the  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  during  the  first 
revolution.     1  quote  his  words: 

"  Mr.  Bayly  said  lie  was  not  mistaken ;  he  spoke  Trom 
the  book.  The  House  knew  very  well  that  he  seldom  ad- 
dressed it,  and  when  he  did,  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  what  he  had  not  looked  Into,  or  of  making  as- 
sertions without  knowing  on  what  they  were  founded.  But 
he  would  give  the  profpss^d  philanthropist  from  Ohio  one 
instance — a  horrible  instance  it  was — where  this  process 
of  universal  emancipation  was  done  at  a  blow,  with  a  sin- 
gle dash  of  the  pen  ;  it  was  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. *  *  *  Liberate  three  hundred  thous.and  negroes 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  !  Who  did  not  know  that  it  could  not 
be  done  but  through  scenes  of  carnage  and  horror  from 
which  humanity  recoiled ."' 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gentleman 
has  charged  that  the  emancipation  by  the  French 
Government  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  had  produced  the  terrific  results 
of  slaughter,  and  rapine,  and  crime,  which  we  all 
knew  had  marked  that*  time.  Notwithstanding 
the  gentleman  told  the  House  that  he  spoke  from 
the  book,  and  made  no  assertions  without  know- 
ing on  what  they  were  founded,  yet,  in  this  re- 
spect, he  was  false  in  his  history.  Every  reader 
of  the  history  of  the  times  knew  that  those  revolts 
were  the  results  not  of  emancipation  by  the  French 
Government,  but  of  other  causes.  The  only  eman- 
cipation prior  to  1793,  by  the  French  Government, 
of  the  slaves  in  those  islands,  wgis  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  20th  August,  1789.  At  that  time  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  declared,  in  the  words  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "  all  men  are 
born,  and  are  to  continue,  free  and  equal  as  to  their 
rights."  Prior  to  any  of  these  insurrections  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  no  other  emancipation  of  any 
kind  than  what  was  contained  in  that  declaration 
was  ever  enacted  or  declared  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. That  declaration  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  population  of  those  islands,  in  all  its  extent, 
and  the  principles  of  it  induced  the  mulatto  race, 
which  was  a  distinct  race  from  either  the  whites 
or  the  negro  slaves,  to  attempt  to  achieve  their  own 
natural  and  political  rights.  There  were  at  that 
time  three  distinct  races  in  the  West  India  Islands: 
in  the  first  place,  the  v/hite  planters,  who  were 
the  owners  of  slaves;  then  the  mulattoes,  who 
were  also  men  of  large  property,  some  of  them 
men  of  education,  and  the  owners  of  slaves;  and, 
lastly,  the  African  nfegro  slave  caste.  The  first 
disturbances  grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  the  mulat- 
toes to  vindicate  for  themselves  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  the  20th  August,  1789. 
The  failure  of  the  national  assembly  of  France  to 
carry  out  in  practice  the  principle  which  they  had 
thus  declared,  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  insur- 
rection that  ensued.  It  was  that  which  led  to 
open  war,  bitter  feuds  between  the  white  planter 
and  the  mulattoes;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
been  continued  for  some  time  that  the  slaves,  par- 
taking of  the  general  ferment,  attempted  insurrec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  achieving  theirown  freedom. 
Then  it  was  that  the  terrible  scenes  which  have 
been  described  were  enacted.  But  the  act  of  the 
French  Government,  which  emancipated  slavery, 
did  not  take  place  until  long  after,  in  1793. 

Mr.  BAYLY,  (in  his  seat.)  I  know  it  did  not.  ■ 
Mr,  ASHMUN.     Therefore,  when  the  gentle- 


man from  Virginia  asserted  that  these  scenes  of 
carnage,  bloodshed,  and  pillage  were  the  result  of 
an  act  of  emancipation  such  as  had  now  been  pro- 
posed, he  spoke  tcithout  the  book,  and  without  any 
authority  of  history. 

After  Mr.  Ashmun  concluded,  Mr.  Baylv  again  spoke  In 
a  strain  similar  to  that  of  his  first  speech. 

On  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  April  U,  Jlr.  Palfrey  moved 
a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions had  passed  ;  and  Mr.  Bayly  again  spoke,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  make  another  extended  reply,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  charged  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with 
having  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States  by 
its  law  forbidding  Slate  magistrates  to  assist  in  the  recap- 
ture of  fugitive  slaves.  After  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Ashmun 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  floor,  but  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Kadf- 
MAN,  of  Texas,  who  moved  to  lay  the  motion  tor  reconsid- 
eration on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ashmun  appealed  iOtthe  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kaufman  to 
withdraw  that  motion,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ply. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  after  some  conversation,  assented  ;  and 

Mr.  Ashmun  was  proceeding  to  address  the  House,  when 

Mr.  McLane  rose  to  a  point  of  order. 

After  an  explanation  from  the  Speaker,  who  decided  that 
Mr.  Ashmun  had  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  hav- 
ing withdrawn  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  Mr.  McLane 
did  not  press  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Ashmun  again  essayed  to  address  the  House,  but  was 
interrupted  by — 

Mr.  Sawyer,  who  said  the  House  was  not  now  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the.  state  of  the  Union,  but  was  con- 
sidering a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vole  of  yesterday  giving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  France,  (laughter.)  The  gentlemen, 
however,  who  took  part  in  this  debate,  were  discussing  the 
question  of  abolition,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  asked  the  Chair  to 
decide  if  the  debate  which  had  been  going  on  this  moniing 
was  or  was  not  in  order  .■' 

The  Speaker  replied  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
too  late  in  his  objections  in  regard  to  those  gentlemen  who 
had  already  spoken,  to  whose  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmun,]  as  the  Chair  understood,  waa 
about  to  reply.  The  Chair,  however,  remarked,  that  the 
general  question  involved  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
French  West  India  Islands,  and  thus  the  question  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  alluded  came  up.  The  Chair, 
however,  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  debate  had  assumed 
a  wide  range,  which  the  Chair  did  not  now  feel  at  liberty  to 
interrupt,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  continued  so  long  by  gen- 
eral consent. 

Mr.  Meade  inquired  if  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
debatable. 

The  Speaker  replied  that  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
not  debatable,  but  there  was  no  such  motion  pending. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  then  said:  If  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  have  exhausted  all  their 
ingenuity  in  vainly  trying  to  silence  me,  I  will  ^ 
proceed;  pausing,  however,  to  make  my  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  the 
courtesy  which,  on  this  as  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions since  he  has  been  a  member  on  this  floor,  he 
has  manifested.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  make  any  com- 
plaint against  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
McLane]  for  raising  his  points  of  order,  but  will 
proceed  directly  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bayly]  has  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  three  prolonged  harangues.  Yes,  for 
three  several  mortal  hours,  in  three  several  days, 
he  has  fretted  himself  upon  this  stage;  although  I 
feel  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  has 
fretted  no  one  else.  And  notwithstanding  all  the 
roughness  of  manner,  and  the  overbearing  and  su- 
percilious demeanor  which  that  gentleman  has, 
upon  these  occasions,  as  well  as  upon  others  to- 
wards other  members  of  this  House,  manifested 
towards  me,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  cherish  no  un- 
pleasant feeling  towards  him;  for  I  know  not  but 
all  this  may  be  the  result  of  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, growing  out  of  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  that 
it  is  a  habit  which  he  has  unconsciously  acquired 
from  living  among  those  whom  he  was  born  to 
command.  He  has  indulged  in  a  tone,  and  an  ap- 
parent temper — I  say  apparent  temper,  for  I  may 
have  mistaken  the  gentleman's  real  feelings  after 
all, — a  tone,  and  an  apparent  temper,  which  are  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  this  Hall.  Sir,  what  brought 
this  state  of  feeling  into  this  House?  Who  began 
this  exciting  debate?  Who  introduced  the  person- 
alities which  have  marked  it?  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  on  a  simple  proposition  of  mine 
to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation in  the  French  colonies,  and  before  I  had 
said  one  word,  rise  in  his  place,  and  pour  upon  me 
a  series  of  denunciations  in  a  manner,  which,  on 
yesterday,  I  characterized  as  more  fitting  his  plan- 
tation than  this  Hall  of  equals.  This  I  did  yes- 
terday, and  the  House  will  remember  whether  or 
not  I  repelled  the  attack  which  he  had  made  upon 
me.     Yet  the  gentleman,  to-day,  stands  up  here, 
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and  with  that  audacity  of  manner  which  he  some- 
times assumes,  intimates  that  [  passed  by  him  to 
attack  his  venerable  friend,  the  editor  of  tlieUnion  ! 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  either  in  tiie  character  or  the 
standing  of  the  gentleman  fi'om  Virginia  that  can 
lead  me  to  avoid  him,  or  that  can,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, deter  me  from  spoaki;ig  of  liim  in  sucii 
terms  as  I  think  he  deserves.  I  am  that  gentle- 
man's equal  on  this  floor,  and  no  more;  and  no  less; 
and  I  can  assure  him  that,  on  no  occasion,  shall  I 
submit,  in  silence,  to  such  remarks  as  have  fallen 
from  him.  I  did,  indeed,  comment  upon  the  edi- 
torial article  of  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  at  the  same  time;  and  it 
was  because  both  had  seen  fit  to  indulge  in  person- 
ality, I  did  it,  also,  because  they  both  happened 
to  represent  the  same  State,  and  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit;  the  spirit  which  ruled 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  Virginia,  when  an  acci- 
dental partisan  majority  of  that  body  refused  to 
join  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  public  feeling  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  spoke  of 
this  yesterday,  and  yet  the  gentleman  now — as  if 
he  believed  it  himself,  and  wished  to  liave  the 
House  and  country  believe  it — charges  that  I  had 
avoided  him,  who  was  here  to  reply,  and  had  at- 
tacked Mr.  Ritchie,  who  was  not! 

Mr.  BAYLY  here  said,  he  had  not  said  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  avoided  liim  to 
attack  Mr.  Ritchie;  but  he  said  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  might  have  confined 
his  remarks  to  him,  and  not  extended  them  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  a  re- 
ply. 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
may  now  put  his  language  in  that  form,  and  I  am 
content  to  accept  it;  but  he  would  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  safe  to  take  the  testimony  of  those  around  him 
as  to  what  he  actually  did  say.  I  repeat,  however, 
that  I  accept  hTs  explanation.  The  gentleman  now 
says  that  [  attacked  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  had  not  the 
right  of  reply  !  Why,  sir,  I  see  Mr.  Ritchie  here 
at  this  moment,  in  a  member's  seat,  where,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  House,  he  was  when  he 
wrote  the  abusive  article  in  question  !  And  he  has 
a  press  at  his  command,  which  is  more  potential 
than  any  voice  in  this  Hall,  and  which  he  uses 
without  any  very  great  scruple  as  to  the  feelings  of 
members.  I  do  not  desire  to  attempt  to  restrict 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  as  an  editor,  but 
I  claim  for  myself  the  free  exercise  of  my  own. 
That  editor  has  denounced  me  in  the  Govern- 
ment paper,  and  through  the  same  medium  he 
can  reply  to  me;  it  is  idle,  therefore,  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  attempt  to  produce  the  impression  that 
I  noticed  Mr.  Ritchie  because  he  could  not  re- 
ply. 

Mr.  BAYLY  denied  that  he  had  said  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  had  attacked  the  editor  of 
the  Union  because  he  had  not  an  opportunity  to 
reply.  He  had  remarked  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  attacked  the  editorof  theUnion, 
who  had  not  the  privilege  to  reply  on  this  floor, 
while  he  (Mr.  B.)  had,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  proper  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  confined  his  remarks  to  himself,  who 
had  spoken  quite  as  pointedly  of  him  as  Mr. 
Ritchie  had. 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  Why,  then,  was  the  remark 
made  at  all,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  impression  that  I  had  attacked  Mr.  Ritchie 
because  he  had  no  opportunity  to  reply?  But  it  is 
not  for  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  dictate  to 
me  to  whom  I  shall  confine  or  extend  my  remarks; 
upon  that  subject  I  shall  exercise  my  own  judg- 
ment. When  I  saw  those  characteristic  remarks 
in  the  Union — remarks  breathing  the  sarhe  spirit 
as  those  delivered  by  the  gentleman  on  this  floor, 
and  avowed  by  the  editor  to  have  been  written  at 
a  seat  in  this  House,  and  probably  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  gentleman  was  speaking — I  had 
no  difiiculty  in  discovering  the  afliliation  of  feeling 
between  them,  and  no  hesitation  in  coupling  them 
together  in  the  rebuke  which  I  saw  fit  to  admin- 
ister. Sir,  I  find  no  fault — it  is  not  in  my  heart 
to  do  so — with  the  honeyed  commendation  which 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  occasionally  bestows 
upon  his  venerable  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Union; 
nor  yet  with  that  editor  in  throwing  it  back  through 
the  columns  of  his  paper,  as  he  does  this  morning, 
upon   tiie  "distinguished  orator  of  Virginia!'''     If 
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they,  or  either  of  them,  find  any  comfort,  conso- 
lation, or  enjoyment,  in  this  expression  of  mutual 
commendation  and  admiration,  I  shall  certainly 
not  attempt  to  disturb,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
delightful  harmony  that  just  noiv  seems  to  exist 
between  them.  How  long  that  state  of  feeling 
had  existed,  or  v/hat  they  have  said  of  each 
other  in  former  times,  others  know  better  than 
myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman 
took  the  floor,  he  remark'  d  that  ho  should  proceed 
at  once  to  reply  to  a  speech  which  I  had  taken  a 
week  to  concoct,  when  1  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak,  under  similar  circumstances  to  his  own, 
on  the  day  when  this  debate  first  sprung  up.  If 
he  had  not  said  this  with  an  evident  air  of  self- 
satisfaction,  it  would  not  have  been  worthy  a  pass- 
ing notice;  but  as  it  is  in  eftcct  an  entire  misrepre- 
sentation, I  desire  to  expose  it.  Sir,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  1  obtained  the  floor,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  debate,  are  well  known  to  every 
member  of  this  House,  and  to  none  better  than 
the  gentleman  himself.  It  was  just  at  nightfall, 
after  a  discussion  of  several  hours,  and  there  was 
a  manifest  reluctance  on  all  sides  of  the  House  that 
I  should  go  on  to  make  my  reply  at  that  time.  I 
declared  my  readiness  to  proceed  at  once,  but  con- 
sented to  acquiesce  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
House,  and  accordingly  moved  the  adjournment 
which  took  place.  The  gentleman  knew,  when 
he  made  his  assertion  to-day,  that  from  that  mo- 
ment I  have  been  anxious  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
reply  to  his  attack.  He  knows  that,  in  conversa- 
tion in  this  Hall  on  the  morning  after  it,  I  expressed 
to  him  my  regret  that  he  was  not  in  the  House  at 
the  opening  of  the  sitting,  as  I  should  have  then 
moved  to  take  up  the  subject  so  as  to  answer  him, 
and  that  I  then  told  him  I  should  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  do  it.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  I 
did,  during  the  week,  join  the  efforts  of  others  to 
call  up  the  resolutions,  but  that,  under  the  rules,  it 
could  not  be  done;  and  that  I  did,  in  fact,  speak 
at  the  very  earliest  moment  when  it  was  in  order 
to  do  so.  And  yet,  knowing  all  this  full  well,  he 
comes  here  and  tells  the  House,  with  that  most 
manifest  feeling  of  superiority  in  which  he  is  so 
much  accustomed  to  be  enwrapped,  that  he  was 
ready  to  reply  to  a  speech  which  it  had  taken  me 
a  week  to  prepare!  Surely  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  derives  his  satisfaction  from 
small  sources! 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  renewal  of  the  debate  to-day  by  others, 
to  renew,  for  the  third  time,  his  attack  upon  me. 
It  seems  that  he  is  not  content  with  his  exhibition 
of  yesterday.  His  impromptu  reply,  of  which  he 
spoke  so  boastfully,  seems  not  to  have  satisfied 
his  subsequent  reflections;  and  after  sleeping,  and 
I  hope  sleeping  soundly,  upon  my  speech  of  yes- 
terday, he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  another  reply 
to-day;  and  I  know  not  but  he  will  find  it  quite  as 
necessary  to  make  another  when  I  shall  have  sat 
down.*  He  has  probably  been  encouraged  to  this 
renewal  of  the  contest  by  the  eulogy  upon  his  pro- 
ceedings which  appeared  in  the  Government  paper 
of  this  morning,  in  which  his  venerable  friend  an- 
nounces to  the  admiring  Democracy  that  "the 
distinguished  Virginia  orator  used  up  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts!"  Sir,  it  would  not  be 
graceful  in  me  to  deny  the  truthfulness  of  this  ac- 
count. It  would  show  a  want  of  magnanimity 
which  I  hope  does  not  belong  to  me.  But  was  it 
magnanimous,  let  me  ask,  was  it  generous  in  the 
gentleman  himself  thus  to  come  again  upon  the 
field,  and  strike  at  a  prostrate,  fallen  foe — FalstafT- 
like,  thus  to  give  to  the  dead  his  valorous  thrusts, 
and  "thrice  to  slay  the  slain.'"  Is  that  the  much- 
vaunted  Virginia  chivalry.'  Nay,  let  me  ask,  in 
all  seriousness,  is  the  spirit  which  the  gentleman 
has  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  this  discus- 
sion the  true  Virginia  spirit,  of  which  he  proclaim- 
ed himself  to  be  the  exponent.'  I  hope  not;  I  be- 
lieve not.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another 
gentleman  from  that  State  upon  this  floor  who 
would  take  the  course  which  he  has  done;  I  trust 
there  is  not  another  one  in  the  State. 

But  the  gentleman  made  another  point  in  this 
speech,  which  he  told  us  he  should  write  out  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents — who,  if  they  read 
at  full  length  alt  he  has  said,  will  be  compelled 
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to  throw  aside  then*  numerous  newspapers,  *  He 
charged  me  with  having  denied  that  he  was  the  true 
exponent  of  Virginia  opinions.  Sir,  I  did  not  say 
so,  nor  intend  to  say  so.  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt 
that  some  of  the  extreme  opinions  which  that  gen- 
tleman holds  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  are  very 
generally  held  in  Virginia.  It  would  be  very  strange 
if  it  were  not  the  case  wherever  the  people  cling 
to  that  institution;  and  I  have  not  intended  to  say 
otherwise.  What  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  the 
gentleman  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  true  ex- 
ponent of  the  spirit  of  Virginia — of  the  feelings  of 
the  rnen  of  that  State — in  his  manner  and  tone  on 
this  floor;  and  he  certainly  is  not  when  he  justi- 
fies or  apologizes  for  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  of 
that  State  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Adams.  The  resolutions  which  the  Senate  refused 
to  pass,  as  I  am  informed,  passed  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  unanimously.  I  appeal, 
then,  to  the  record.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  people;  but  the 
accidental  party  majority  of  the  aristocratic  branch 
refused  to  concur.  And  I  say,  then,  that  when  the 
gentleman  stands  here  as  the  apologist  for  their 
conduct,  he  does  not  truly  or  faithfully  represent 
the  feelings  of  Virginia. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  all  that  I  desire 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  renewed  personalities  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
utmost  good  humor,  and,  I  trust,  with  a  suitable 
regard  to  the  proprieties  of  this  Hall. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  subjects,  however, 
which,  before  I  conclude,  require  a  passing  notice. 
I  allude  to  the  charge  which  the  gentleman  made 
against  Massachusetts  with  so  much  confidence, 
and  urged  with  that  oracular  manner  which  gen- 
erally characterizes  his  arguments  in  this  House. 
The  gentleman  promised  in  his  written  speech  to 
imbody  and  extend  his  argument  upon  this  point; 
but  I  cannot  but  have  some  doubt  whether,  upon 
reflection  and  examination  of  authorities,  he  will 
not  deem  it  so  untenable  as  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  mind. 

Sir,  I  had  said  that  the  free  States  of  the  North, 
and  Massachusetts  as  faithfully  as  any,  had  always 
manifested  an  unsliaken  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  a  disposition  to  stand 
by  it  as  it  is.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
taken  issue  upon  that  assertion,  and  has  undertaken 
to  show  a  case  in  which  he  says  that  Massachu- 
setts has  in  her  Legislature  violated  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  He  quotes  to  us  the  third 
clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  No  person  lield  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  unde* 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  inconsequence 
of  any  law  or  rejjniation  therein,  he  discharged  from  sucli 
service  or  lalinr,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

He  then  quotes  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  when  a  person 
held  to  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  in  eitlier  of  the 
Territories  on  the  northwest  or  south  of  the  river  Ohio, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  should  escape  into  any  other  of  the 
said  States  or  Territory,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or 
service  may  be  due,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  is  hereby  impow- 
ered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitives  from  labor,  and  to  take 
him  or  her  before  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the  Slate,  or 
before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
wlicrein  sucli  seizure  or  arrest  should  be  made,  and  upon  'proof, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  jiul^e  or  magistrate,  eitlior  by  oral 
testimony  or  affidavit  taken  before,  and  certified  by,amagis-  ' 
trate  of  any  such  State  or  Territory,  that  the  person  so  seized 
or  arrested  doth,  under  the  laws"of  the  State  or  Territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  or  labor  to  the  person 
claiming  him  or  her,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or 
magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such  claimant,  Ins 
agent,  or  attorney,  which  should  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
removing  the  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory from  wliich  he  or  she  fled." 

The  gentleman  then  avers,  that  this  law  made 
it  the  duty  of  State  magistrates  to  assist  in  the  cap- 


*  Since  this  remark  was  made,  I  have  seen,  in  the  ^a- 
tional  Intelligencer,  a  letter  from  Accomac,  \irginia,  giving 
a  very  interesting  account  of  that  region,  and  describing 
very  truly,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  kind  manner  in  which  the 
slaves  are  there  treated.     The  writer  then  says  as  follows  : 

"And  now  with  regard  to  those  traits  which  the  AcPo- 
maeians  possess  in  common.  In  religion  they  are  MeUiod- 
ists  and  Baptists;  and  in  politics,  they  be  ong  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  unterrificd  Democracy.  Those  who  are  at 
all  educated  are  highly  educated;  but  of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  souls  who  inhabit  the  peninsula  I  suppose  tliat 
noVmorc  than  one  thousand  could  disUnguish  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  Chippewa  alphabets.  In  the 
two  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  the  idea  of 
even  a  weekly  newspaper  was  never.drearoed  of." 
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ture  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  that'Massachusetts  had 
within  a  few  years  passed  an  act  forbidding  her 
magistrates  to  use  their  offices  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  his  charge,  and  now  let  us  see  how  he  has 
sustained  it.  Where,  in  the  section  of  the  law 
referred  to,  was  there  any  requirement  that  a  State 
magistrate  should  act  at  all?  If,  indeed,  he  con- 
sents to  act,  if  he  is  willing  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  slave-owner,  and  hears  the  proof,  and  is  satis- 
fied that  the  person  brought  before  him  is  a  slave, 
then,  to  be  sure,  it  is  his  duly  to  decide,  and  to 
give  the  necessary  certificate.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  gentleman  asserted  that  they  are  re- 
quired hy  the  law  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  was  that  requirement  of  the  law 
of  Congress  which  Massachusetts  had  nullified. 
Now,  what  has  Massachusetts  in  fact  done?  She 
has  done  no  more  than  to  say  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  compel  her  local  magistrates  to  do  any- 
thing; that  the  National  Government  has  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  officers  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment; and  that  she  forbids  her  own  officers  from 
acting  as  the  officers  of  the  National  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  slaves.  The  gentle- 
man comes  from  a  State  that  is  an  extreme  stickler 
for  State  rights,  that  passed  the  resolutions  of  '98; 
and  yet  he  stands  up  here,  and  argues  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  compel  State  officers  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  that  a  State  law  forbid- 
ding it  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  !  He  con- 
tends tliat  Congress  has  the  power  to  compel  State 
magistrates  to  do  this;  for  if  there  is  a  power  to 
require  the  performance  of  such  a  duty,  tJiere  is 
also  a  correlative  power'to  punish  for  a  refusal  to 
perform.  The  Constitution  only  stipulates  that  the 
slaves  shall  be  delivered  up;  that  is,  that  the  States 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  physical  effort  of  the 
slaveholder  to  recapture  his  slave.  But  Congiess 
has  no  right  to  impose  upon  any,  except  its  own 
officers,  the  execution  of  its  laws.  If  Congiess 
desires  to  establish  a  corps  of  officers  in  the  several 
States  whose  duty  may  be  to  aid  in  this  business, 
it  may  do  it.  Let  gentlemen  propose  such  a 
scheme  if  they  think  it  expedient;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  any  jurist  of  resjjectable  standing 
argue  that  State  magistrates  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Congress;  and  I  should  desire  if  any  gentleman 
on  this  floor  can  point  to  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  or  to  any  decision  of  any  respectable 
court,  upon  which  such  an  opinion  is  founded. 

Mr.  MEADE  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  him 
the  floor,  that  he  might  answer  the  question  which 
the  gentleman  had  proposed. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  yielded  the  floor  accordingly. 

Mr.  MEADE  called  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  fugitives  from  justice  to 
be  delivered  up  on  the  demand  of  the  Executive  of 
the  State  from  v/hich  they  fled.  He  contended 
that  every  State  was  bound  to  pass  the  necessary 
laws  to  carry  out  this  clause  of  the  Constitution; 
and  the  States  were  equally  bound  to  pass  the 
necessary  laws  to  execute  the  succeeding  clause  in 
reference  to  fugitives  from  labor,  which  requires 
that  the  slave  "  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.''  On  whom  shall  the  claim  be  made,  and 
■who  shall  deliver  up  the  fugitive?  The  claim  in 
the  one  case,  like  the  demand  in  the  other,  shall 
be  made  on,  and  the  fugitive  delivered  up  by,  the 
authorities  of  the  State  into  which  the  fugitive  in 
both  instances  goes.  The  law  of  Massachusetts, 
instead  of  aiding,  obstructs  the  execution  of  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  sufficiently  answered  the  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman.  It  has  decided  that  the 
law  of  Congress  "executes  itself,"  and  that  no 
State  legislation  is- necessary  to  carry  it  intoeffect, 
and  that  a  State  has  no  power  to  legislate  in  aid  of 
the  pursuer  of  fugitives;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  prohibit  its  oflicers  from  acting  in  their  offi- 
cial capacities  upon  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  case 
of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  Peters'  Reports,  and  I  quote  the  following-  ex- 
tracts from  the  decision  in  that  case.  The  Court 
say: 

"  It  might  be  well  deemed  an  unconstitutional  power  of 
interpretation  to  insist  that  the  Stafes  are  bound  to  provide 
means  to  carry  into  effect  the  duties  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  the  natural,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, conclusion  is,  that  the  National  Government  is  bound, 
through  Its  own  proper  dejiartmenu,  legislative,  exeeutivs 


or  judicial,  as  the  case  may  require,  to  carry  them  into 

efTect."  *.***»  X  « 

"  As  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  State  magistrates  by 
the  act  of  1793,  while  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed, 
and  niavslill  exist,  on  the  point  in  different  Stales,  whether 
State  ni'asJstrates  are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is  enter- 
tained by  this  court  that  State  magistrates  may,  if  tliey 
choose,  exercise  tliat  authority,  unless  jrrohiUUi  hy  State 
le^lation.'' 

Nothingcan  be  plainer,  then,  than  that  the  States 
are  not  bound  to  provide  means  to  carry  into  efTect 
the  slave-catching  provisions  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  State  magis- 
trates "  may  be  prohihited,  by  State  legislation,^' 
from  engaging  in  the  business.  Massachusetts 
ha.s  done" tills.  The  great  kidnapping  enormities 
which  had  been  practised,  under  pretence  of  re- 
claiming fugitive  slaves,  called  for  legislative  action, 
and  she  exercised  the  power  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  belonged  to  her.  What  be- 
comes, then,  of  the  unfounded  charge  that  she  has, 
in  this  instance,  violated  the  Constitution  ?  If  Con- 
gress can  thus  interfere,  and  compel  of  demand 
State  officers  to  execute  its  laws,  to  what  extent  is 
the  doctrine  to  be  carried  ?  Congress  has  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  the  recapture  of  slaves;  but  it  must  execute  its 
powers  by  its  own  proper  agents.  It  has,  in  like 
manner,  power  to  lay  taxes  and  collect  the  reve- 
nues; but  can  it,  for  a  moment,  be  pretended  that 
it  can  compel  State  officers  to  become  its  collectors? 
It  might  as  well  require  our  sheriff's  to  be  its  mar- 
shals" or  our  town  clerks  to  be  its  postmasters. 
But  the  gentleman  went  a  little  further  with  his 
charge,  and  alleged  that  the  Massachusetts  law  had 
also.'in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  provided  that 
the  claim  of  the  slave  owner  should  be  tried  by  a 
jury.  1  have  only  to  say,  to  this  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  gentleman's  much-vaunted  accuracy, 
that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  do  not  provide/or 
any  snch  thing!  There  is  not  a  word  upon  our 
statute  books  that  furnishes  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion! 

I  have  noticed  but  briefly  this  new  charge  which 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  lias  seen  fit  to  make 
against  my  St^te;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  an- 
swer is  complete.  The  subject  may,  howevei-, 
come  up  again,  under  circumstances  more  favor- 
able to  a  full  examination  of  it — when  the  Oregon 
bill  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso  shall  be  under  consid- 
eration, and  when  it  can  be  discussed  divested  of 
the  feeling  v,'hich  now  surrounds  it,  and  I  may 
perhaps  recur  to  it  again. 

Mr.  Speak-er,  I  have  but  one  more  topic,  upon 
which  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  before  I  yield 
the  floor.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ar- 
raigned Massachusetts  for  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  charged  her  with  nullification;  upon 
what  authority,  and  with  what  potency  of  argu- 
ment, the  House  now  can  judge.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  What  has  Virginia 
done?  In  the  same  article  of  the  Constitution,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  same  section  in  which  the  clause 
concerning  fugitive  slaves  is  found,  stands  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  To  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Now,  who  has  been  the  most  faithful  to  the  Con- 
stitution? The  citizens  of  each  State  are  those 
which  each  State  severally  chooses  to  consider  as 
such.  Virginia  may  establish  her  own  standard 
of  citizenship;  so  may  Michigan,  and  so  may 
Massachusetts;  and,  accordingly,  Massachusetts 
has  given  to  the  colored  man  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. She  has  made  him  a  citizen  of  her  Com- 
monwealth, and  brought  him  within  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  He  can  go  from  our  ports, 
armed  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  around  the  world — to  France,  England, 
Russia,  or  China,  or  wherever  else  a  sail  can  carry 
him,  and  protection  goes  with  him.  Everywhere 
the  flag  of  our  nation  heralds  him,  and  guards  him 
as  an  American  citizen,  But,  if  his  voyage  brings 
him  into  the  harbor  of  the  republican  slave  States 
of  the  South,  what  becomes  of  this  boasted  right — 
the  right  which  the  Constitution  expressly  guar- 
anties to  him?  He  is  instantly  seized,  and,  upon 
no  other  charge  than  that  he  is  "guilty  of  a  skin 
not  colored  like  our  own,"  he  is  summarily  thrown 
into  prison.  Let  a  colored  citizen  seaman  of  Massa- 
chusetts arrive  in  a  harbor  of  reoublican  Virginia, 
and  the  shackles  are  ready  for  him  for  the  crime  of 
comploxion !    The  laws  of  republican  Virginia  do 


this.  What,  then,  becomes  of  her  regard  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Has  the  Mas- 
sachusetts citizen  the  same  "  privileges  and  immu- 
nities" as  the  citizen  of  Virginia  within  her  limits 
or  elsewhere?  Has  he  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution; or  does  Virginia  arbitrarily  and  despoti- 
cally strip  it  from  him?  Has  he  any  rights  left? 
No,  sir;  no.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Massachusetts  attempt  to  re- 
store him  to  liberty  and  his  rights,  by  a  peaceful 
resort  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country; — 
when  she  has  sent  into  those  republican  States 
eminent  and  respectable  citizens,  to  test  the  legality 
of  these  imprisonments,  and  the  constitutionality 
of  these  laws,  mobs  are  gathered,  and  set  on  to 
acts  of  violence  that  are  a  stain  upon  history;  and 
a  time-honored  servant  of  our  Commonwealth, 
worthy  of  its  highest  honors,  who  long  held  a  seat 
upon  tliis  floor,  where,  he  gained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  everybody,  is  compelled  to  flee,  un- 
attended, except  by  an  accomplished  daughter,  at 
the  peril  of  life,  to  seek  for  themselves,  within  their 
own  State,  that  protection  which  the  Constitution 
had  promised  them,  btUwhich  therepublican  States 
of  the  South  denied  them  !  Sir,  I  have  at  no  time 
any  desire  to  go  into  contrasts  of  this  kind.  But 
when  challenged  to  it  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, he  will  find  that  in  such  a  contest  there  are 
blows  to  be  received  as  well  as  to  be  given.  Sir, 
there  are  other  dark  shades  upon  the  pictures,  if  the 
veil  only  be  lifted.     But,  at  present,  I  forbear. 


HEIRS  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 
SPEECH   OF  MR.  H.  PUTNAM, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  18,  1848,. 

On  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Heirs   of  John 

Paul  Jones. 

Mr.  PUTNAM  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  One  or  two  preliminary  mat- 
ters I  desire  to  notice  before  proceeding  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bill  before  the  committee. 

I  learn  from  the  debate,  tliat  a  similar  bill  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  legislation  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress;  and  when  on  its  transit 
from  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  President's  room, 
it  was  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  messenger, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  is  said,  failed  to  become 
a  law.  The  honorable  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  [Mr.  J.  A.  Rockwell]  who  reported 
this  bill,  adverts  to  this  as  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, and,  with  his  well-known  ability,  now 
urges  as  a  matter  of  duty  that  it  should  be  permit- 
ted to  occupy  the  same  position  as  did  the  other, 
when  it  was  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  approval. 

I  need  suggest  no  other  I'eason  for  my  dissent 
from  such  a  proposition,  than  the  remark  made  by 
the  same  honorable  member  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  he  "  believed  great  injustice  was  often 
done  in  legislation  by  a  carele-ss  and  superficial 
examination."  If  the  remark  is  true,  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  this  claim  received  its  success- 
ful passage  through  both  branches  of  Congress 
the  last  session,  without  that  due  examination 
which  its  importance  merits.  It  may,  theiefore, 
become  the  members  even  of  the  last  Congress 
nov.^  present,  to  review  the  facts  contained  in  the 
report  before  us,  and  thus  determine  the  correct- 
ness of  their  former  vole.  But  as  a  new  member 
of  this  body,  do  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  any 
obligation  to  vote  for  this  bill,  under  the  force  and 
influence  of  former  legislation.  I  neither  ask  for, 
nor  can  I  receive,  any  sucli- precedent.  It  is  my 
duty,  and  the  privilege  of  every  other  member,  to 
examine  its  merits,  and  act  as  the  judgment  of  each 
shall  noio  determine  to  be  right. 

One  other  matter  I  desire  preliminarily  to  notice. 
It  is  the  apparent  effort  to  carry  the  bill  upon  that 
portion  of  the  report  which  speaks  of  the  life,  the 
character,  the  patriotism,  the  intrepid  boldness  and 
adventures  of  Commodore  Jones.  The  claim,  as 
presented  by  the  committee,  is  founded  on  an  in- 
debtedness  for  money  d%ie  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  bill.  This  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  entirely  out  of  place,  and  should 
form  no  part  of  the  case.     Its  tendency  may  be  to 
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stir  up  emotions  ofgratitude  and  benevolence,  rather 
than  prepare  the  judgnnent  for  a  correct  determina- 
tion of  the  question.  I  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  the  committee  intended  to  create 
an  undue  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  members; 
nor  would  I  undervalue  the  services  of  Commodore 
Jones.  I  have  as  high  an  estimation  of  those  ser- 
vices, perhaps,  as  any  other  man.  But  when  his 
relatives  come  here  and  ask  an  appropriation  from 
the  treasury  on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  liabilities, 
and  this  seventy  years  after  the  pretended  claim 
arose — a  claim  which  was  never  asked  for  or  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Government — it  is  my  duty 
as  a  member  of  this  body,  standing  here  to  protect 
the  welfat-e  of  the  country  as  well  as  represent  the 
interests  of  individuals,  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
claim  by  the  same  rules  that  should  govern  all  other 
similar  applications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  settlement  of  the  accounts  between  the 
Government  and  Commodore  Jones.  To  this  there 
can  be  no  objection.  The  second  section  instructs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  to  pay  to  the  legal 
'  representatives  of  the  said  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
'  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  squadron 
'  under  his  command,  being  citizens  of  the  United 

*  States, ortheirrepresentafives,outof  any  moneys 

*  or  stock  of  the  United  States  in  the  treasury  not 

*  otherwise  appropriated,  their  respective  propor- 
'  tions  of  the  value,  as  estimated   by   Benjamin 

*  Franklin,  of  three  prizes  captured  by  the  squad- 

*  ron  under  the  command  of  the  said  Jones,  and 
'  delivered   up   to  Great  Britain   by  Denmark,  in 

*  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine.'' 

The  committee  in  their  report  say  that  the  title 
or  interest  of  the  captors  rests  exclusively  upon 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  October  30, ,1776, 
and  that  "  its  true  construction  must  determine 
what  that  title  or  interest  is.''  The  following  is 
the  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  commanders,  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  in  the  Continental  navy,  be  entitled  to  one-half  of 
merchantmen,  transports,  and  store  ships,  by  them  taken 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  1776,  to  be  divided 
amongst  them  in  the  shares  and  proportions  fixed  by  former 
resolutions  of  Congress. 

"  That  the  commanders,  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  in 
the  Continental  navy,  be  entitled  to  the  whole  valoe  of  all 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  belongini;  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  by  them  made  prize  of,  and  all  privateers  authorized 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  war  against  these  States,  to  be 
divided  as  aforesaid." 

The  construction  given  to  it  by  the  committee 
is  as  follows:  "  As  to  armed  vessels  which  could 
be  used  in  naval  warfare,  it  is  clear  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  reserve  to  themselves  and  satisfy 
the  captors  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent."  From 
this  conclusion  I  wholly  dissent.  The  report  of 
the  committee  furnishes  most  abundant  evidence 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  opposed  to  such 
construction.  Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  committee  a/rived,  it  may  be 
well  to  inquii-e  whether  the  vessels  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Jones 
came  within  the  resolution;  for  if  not,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  question.  Were  they,  in  point  of  fact 
in  the  "  Continental  navy?" 

The  squadron  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  three 
prizes  in  question,  consisted  of  five  ships,  viz:  the 
Alliance,  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  the  Pallas  frio-ate, 
the  Vengeance,  and  the  Cerf — all  belonging  to  the 
King  of  France,  except  the  Alliance,  which  was 
the  property  of  this  GJovernment.  The  King  of 
France  haying  heard  of  the  bravery  and  important 
naval  services  of  Captain  Jones,  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  him  in  his  own  navy.  This  was  objected 
to  by  the  French  officers,  being  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  officer  into  the  French 
marine,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  order  of  their  promotions.  To  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty likely  to  arise  with  his  own  officers,  the  Kino- 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  fitting  out  a  squadron", 
not  as  belonging  to  the  French  navy,  but  in  the 
character  of  private  armed  vessels;  and  by  arrange- 
ment with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  France 
ns  a  commissioner  under  our  Government,  the 
officers  received  temporary  American  commissions 
In  this  way  he  reconciled  the  officers  of  his  navy', 
avoided  their  objection,  obtained  the  services  of 
Jones,  and  gave  him  precedence  in  command,  as 
his  commission  bore  date  anterior  to  those  of  the 
French  officers.  Thus  the  King  indirectly  effected 
his  object. 

Four  of  the  five  captains  belonged  to  the  French 


navy — the  other  was  Captain  Jones,  a  British  sub- 
ject, who  entered  our  navy  soon  after  hostilities 
broke  out  between  us  and  the  mother  country. 
Most  of  the  under-officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
were  of  the  French  navy;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
armament  were  furnished  by  an  individual,  M. 
de  Chaumont,  who  held  no  relations  v/ith  our 
Government.  I  admit  the  squadron  sailed  under 
American  colors,  and  the  officers  with  American 
commissions;  but  these  were  favors  granted  to  the 
King,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  stated.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  sympathies  of  France  at  an 
early  period  were  clearly  with  us.  As  early  as 
1777,  French  marine  officers,  with  American  com- 
missions, sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  France,  and 
carried  prizes  of  British  property  into  them.  And 
in  the  French  West  India  Islands,  the  inhabitants 
not  only  purchased  prizes  brought  in  by  American 
cruisers,  but  fitted  out  privateers  under  American 
colors  and  commissions,  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  made  captures,  of  British  vessels.  No  one 
will  contend  for  a  moment  that  those  privateers, 
with  American  colors  and  commissions,  belonged 
to  the  "  Continental  navy."  They  were  private 
armed  vessels,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to  all 
prizes  taken.  Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  the 
French  squadron  under  the  command  of  Jones. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  report,  and  show  that  this 
squadron  did  not  belongto  the  "Continental  navy." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  xldmiralty,  by  Doctor 
Franklin,  March  17,  1781,  which  is  an  answer  to 
several  interrogatories  put  to  him  by  the  board,  he 
says  : 

"This  court  [the  court  of  France]  having,  I  suppose, 
some  enterprise  in  view  which  Captain  Jones,  who  had  sig- 
nalized his  bravery  in  taking  the  Drake,  was  lliought  a  proper 
person  to  conduct,  had,  soon  after  tliat  action,  requested 
that  we  shonld  spare  him  to  them,  wliicli  was  the  more 
readily  agreed  to,  as  a  difference  existed  between  him  and 
his  lieutenant,  which  laid  us  under  a  difficulty  that  was  by 
that  means  got  over.  Some  lime  passed,  however,  before 
any  steps  were  taken  to  employ  him  in  a  manner  agrecalile 
to  him;  and  possibly  the  first  project  was  laid  aside,  many 
difficulties  attending  any  attempt  of  introducing  a  foreign 
officer  into  the  French  marine,  as  it  disturbs  tiie  order  of 
their  promotions,  and  he  himself  choosing  to  act  rather 
under  the  commission  of  Congress.  However,  a  project 
was  at  length  formed  of  furnishing  him  [not  our  Govern- 
ment] with  some  of  the  King's  ships,  the  officers  of  which 
were  to  have  temporary  commissions,  which,  being  poste- 
rior in  date  to  his  commission,  would  put  them  naturally 
under  his  command  for  a  time." 

This  language  is  plain,  and  we  need  no  inter- 
preter to  understand  that  the  King  desired  us  to 
spare  Jones  to  them,  which  was  readily  agreed  to, 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  would  quiet  a  difference  that 
existed  between  Jones  and  his  own  lieutenant; 
that  a  project  was  at  length  formed,  and  some  of  the 
King's  ships  were  furnished.  And  yet,  afterCap- 
tain  Jones  had  been  transferred  to, the  service  of 
the  King,  it  is  claimed  that  the  officers  and  crew 
belonged  to  the  Continental  navy  ! 

On  page  25  of  the  report  we  find  this  language: 
"  The  result  of  many  projects  for  his  employment 
'  was  the  command  of  the  squadron  fitted  out  at 
'  the  expense  of  France,  but  sailing  under  the  laws 
'  of  America."  This  last  clause  refers  to  laws  as 
to  the  dividends  of  prizes,  the  rule  adopted  among 
the  officers  in  their  articles  of  agreement,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  refer  to. 

One  other  fact  only  will  I  advert  to  on  this  point. 
The  Alliance  was  our  vessel;  but  she  was  lent  to 
the  King  by  Doctor  Franklin,  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  four  vessels  he  had  furnished.  During  the  time 
she  was  loaned,  we  certainly  had  no  possession  of 
her.  Whilst  she  was  in  the  service  of  the  King-, 
with  what  propriety  and  truth,  I  ask,  can  it  be  said 
she  was  acting  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  "  Conti- 
nental navy?"  To  Zoan, implies  a  parting  with  the 
possession,  and  a  temporary  right  is  conferred  on 
the  borrower.  All  there  was,  then,  which  could 
possibly  give  any  American  character  to  the  squad- 
ron, was  the  flag  and  commissions  under  which  it 
sailed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  French  squadron,  sailing 
under  false  or  foreign  colore,  a  favpr  granted  to  the 
King  at  his  own  solicitation.  This  mere  appear- 
ance of  right  is  dissipated  and  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  loan  of  the  Alliance,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  services  of  Captain  Jones  to  the  King. 
In  answer  to  the  second  interrogatory  put  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  says,  (found  on  page  50):  "I  lent 
'  the  vessel  to  the  King  simply  at  the  minister's 
'  request,  supposing  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Con- 
'  gress  to  oblige  their  ally;  and  that  the  division — 
'  if  there  should  be  anything  to  divide — would  be 


'  according  to  the  laws  of  France  or  of  America,  as 
'should  be  found  most  equitable." 

Again  he  says,  on  page  49,  "The  Alliance  was 
'  at  that  time  under  orders  to  carry  Mr.  Adams 
'  back  to  America;  but  the  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
'  by  a  written  letter,  requesting  I  would  lend  her 
'  to  strengthen  the  little  squadron,  and  oflTering  a 
'  passage  to  Mr.  Adams  in  one  of  the  King's  ships, 
'  I  consented  to  the  request."  On  page  51,  we  see 
that  the  King  paid  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  her  fitting  out  and  during  the  time  she  was 
engaged  with  the  squadron.  Under  this  evidence, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  four  vessels  armed  by  the 
King,  furnished  by  him  for  a  privateering  expedi- 
tion, belonged  to  the  "Continental  navy?"  Or 
even  that  the  Alliance,  loaned  to  the  King  to 
"  strengthen  his  little  squadron,"  was  for  the  time 
being  a  part  of  our  navy?  It  cannot  be;  the  facts 
in  the  case  furnish  not  even  the  slightest  apology 
for  the  favor  of  Congress.  Besides  the  references 
I  have  already  made  to  the  report,  from  which  I 
have  given  a  few  extracts  bearing  upon  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  might  also  refer  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  captains,  and  the  sale  in  France  of  all  the 
other  prizes,  including  the  war  vessels,  as  estab- 
lishing most  conclusively  that  the  squadron  did  not 
belona:  to  the  "  Continental  navy,"  and  did  not, 
therefore,  come  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
resolution. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  like  bill  has  once  passed 
favorably  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  I  will 
proceed  to  examine  the  resolution  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the  stand- 
ing committee. 

It  is  not  the  language  of  the  resolution  that  the 
Government  will  take  the  prizes  and  pay  for  them, 
but  this  is  Mi/fc7Tf(Z  from  the  useof  the  term  ^' value." 
Thesum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
at  least,  will  he  taken  out  of  the  treasury  to  satisfy 
the  claims  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law — a  sum  quite 
too  large  to  rest  upon  mere  inferences,  unsupported 
by  any  language  found  in  the  resolution.  If  the 
Government  intended  to  have  the  prizes,  Congress 
would  have  said  so,  in  language  not  doubtful,  but 
clear  and  explicit.  Instead  of  using  the  language 
"be  entitled  to  the  whole  value  of  all  ships  and 
vessels  of  war,"  if  the  intention  was  to  take  them 
and  pay  their  value,  it  v/ould  have  been  very  natu- 
ral to  have  said  "  shall  be  paid  the  whole  value." 
This  would  have  been  more  explicit.  And  I  can 
well  imagine,  if  such  had  been  the  intent,  the  reso- 
lution would  have  been  framed  still  more  certain, 
and  have  contained  not  only  an  agreement  to  pay 
the  value,  but  also  a  reservation  of  the  war  prizes 
for  the  use  of  the  Government.  Suppose  CongresJ 
had  said  in  the  resolution  that  the  ships  and  ves- 
sels made  prizes  of  should  be  divided:  I  need  not 
say  this  literally  could  not  be  done;  but  the  value, 
or,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
icorth  of  the  article,  referring  to  the  proceeds,  in  case 
of  sale,  could  be  divided.  Hence  we  see  the  fit- 
ness of  the  term  value,  or  some  other  of  a  similar 
import,  in  establishing  a  rule  giving  to  the  officers 
and  those  under  them,  of  the  Continental  navy,  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  captures.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  view  of  the  question,  as  taken  by  the 
committee,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
squadron  belonged  to  the  "Continental  navy;" 
which,  however,  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  as  I 
trust  I  have  clearly  shown. 

I  apprehend  the  committee  overlooked  the  pre- 
viously-existing regulations  of  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly the  one  which  was  evidently  intended  to 
be  changed  by  the  resolution  under  consideration. 
Taken  together,  they  furnish  the  key  that  opens  to 
us  the  intention  of  Congress,  and  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  resolution.  I  refer  to  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  of  November  25,  1775.  The  seventh 
of  the  series  of  resolutions  is  as  follows: 
"  7th.  That  when  any  vessel  or  vessels  sliall  be  fitted  out 

the  expense  of  any  private  person  or  persons,  the  captures 

ide  shall  be  to  the  use  of  the  owner  or  owners  ot  tlie  saia 


mad 

vesBi 

capture  shall  be 


vessel  or  vessels;  that  whm  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  amy  of  the  Umted 


Colonies,  then  one  third  of  Ihe  prize  taken  ^^l'""  •'«  to  the 
use  of  the  captors,  and  Ihe  remaining  two-th.rds  to  the  use 
of  the  said  colony  and  when  the  vessels  so  emplo  ed  sha 
be  fitted  out  at  the  ConUnental  '^h^-'ge. /h^"  "  ''i-ti"^^  -hal' 
go  to  the  captors,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  use 
of  the  United  Colonies." 

In  the  close  of  the  resolution  is  the  following 
proviso: 

"  That  if  the  capture  be  a  vessel  of  war,  then  the  captofB 
shall  be  euUtled  to  one  half  of  the  vai.de,  and  Ihe  remain- 
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der  shall  go  to  the  colony  or  continent,  as  the  ease  may  be; 
ttte  necessary  charges  oi'  condemnation  of  all  prizes  being 
deducted  before  distribution  made." 

The  word  ti«(ite  in  this  resolution,  and  in  the 
resolution  of  177fi,  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and 
has  respect  to  the  question  of  title  or  oiv7iersklp, 
and  not  to  the  payment  by  tlie  Government  for  the 
prizes:  and  the  language  in  both  is  the  same,  except 
as  to  the  amoinit.  If  we  arrive  at  the  understand- 
ing of  Congress  in  the  use  of  the  term  value  in  the 
first  resolution,  we  have  it  in  the  second.  The 
proviso  will  aid  us  materially  in  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect conclusion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  speaks 
of  a  ^' dislribxUion,"  and  of  a  "deduction,"  before  a 
division  can  be  made;  and  also  of  a  condemnation, 
which  is  a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the 
captor's  Government,  always  observed  to  determine 
the  legality  of  the  capture  as  a  prize,  and  this  in- 
variably precedes  a  sale. 

The  language  clearly  indicates  and  points  to,  a 
sale.  I  mean  what  the  proviso  means,  an  actual 
sale,  not  an  assumption  by  the  Government  of  the 
prizes,  and  paying  for  them.  No  such  rig^it  is 
either  granted  or  reserved  by  the  use  of  the  term 
Talue.  The  charges  are  to  be  deducted,  viz  :  to  be 
taken  from  or  subtracted;  but  from  what  is  the 
subtraction  to  be  made?  and  how  is  the  value  to 
be  determined?  The  answer  is  at  hand  :  Byasale; 
and  in  the  proceeds  we  have  the  value,  from  which 
it  is  practicable  to  deduct  the  charges  of  condem- 
nation; and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  done.  To 
show  that  this  is  the  only  correct  conclusion,  I  ask, 
if  the  war  prizes  belonged  to  the  Government,  and 
the  word  i'«?itf,  as  used,  contained  a  promise  to 
pay  for  them,  how  is  the  value  to  be  determined? 
Wo  rule  was  established  to  settle  the  value  as  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  captors.  No  arbi- 
trators or  assessors  were  ever  appointed  for  such 
a  duty.  The  result  would  be,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  arbitrarily  determine  the  value;  a 
proceeding  wholly  ex  parte,  in  which  the  captors 
would  have  no  voice,  and  of  course  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  action  of  the  Government  in  making 
the  appraisment.  Taking  thia  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  see  the  utter  impropriety,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  of  the  ]50sition,  that  in  the  use  of  the  term 
value,  is  found  a  Government  right  to  the  war 
prizes,  and  an  agreement  to  pay  their  value. 

I  might  also  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  term  remainder  used  in  the  proviso  refer- 
red to,  as  indicating  not  only  the  necessity  of  a 
sale,  but  the  intention  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
prizes.  The  one  half  the  value  Went  to  the  cap- 
tors, and  the  remainder  to  the  colony  or  continent. 
We  understand  by  the  remainder,  that  which  is 
left  after  the  removal  of  a  part.  This  presupposes 
the  existence  of  something  susceptible  of  a  divis- 
ion, and  tliis  we  have,  not  in  the  prizes,  but  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  which  is  the  value  of  the 
prize — from  which  is  first  deducted  the  charges  of 
condemnation;  then  one  half  the  value  left  goes  to 
the  captors,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  over  to  the 
Government.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  and 
the  plain  common-sense  understanding  of  that 
resolution  and  its  proviso.  Having  arrived  at  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  the  use  of  the  term  value, 
as  found  in  the  resolution  of  1775,  we  are  furnished 
with  its  meaning,  as  used  in  the  resolution  under 
consideration;  the  plain  import  of  which,  is  to  give 
to  the  captors  the  whole,  instead  of  one  half  the 
prize  as  before. 

But,  sir,  I  will  proceed  to  further  evidence  in 
the  case.  Whose  were  the  prizes?  Doctor  Frank- 
lin says:  "the  ships  of  war  taken,  I  understand, 
belong  wholly  to  the  captors."  And  speaking  of 
the  captors,  after  the  vessels  were  delivered  up  by 
Denmark  to  Great  Britain,  he  says,  on  page  16, 
"  After  being  thus  stripped  of  their  property,  (for 
every  one  had  an  interest  in  the  prizes,)  were  turned 
on  shore  to  shift  for  themselves."  .  The  commit- 
tee use  this  language  on  page  15,  with  respect  to 
the  thi-ec  prizes :  "  the  whole  of  which  were  there- 
fore vested  in  the  captors."  And  on  page  38,  we 
have  the  emphatic  language  of  Commodore  Jones: 
"they  were  the  prizes  of  the  squadron,  acting  in 
concert,  which  the  King  of  France  had  put  under 
the  American  flag  and  under  my  command."  This 
is  found  in  a  letter  written  to  the  board  of  the 
treasury  several  years  after  the  prizes  were  taken, 
in  which  he  makes  n»  claim  for  the  payment  of 
their  value. 

Again,  sir,  the  acts  of  the  parties  furnish  strong, 


if  not  conclusive,  evidence.  Articles  of  agreement 
were  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  squad- 
ron, signed  by  the  five  captains,  and  also  by  M. 
de  Chaumont.  It  was  agreed  that  the  division  of 
the  prizes  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron 
should  be  according  to  the  American  laws.  Dr. 
Franklin  refers  to  this  agreement  in  the  following 
language:  "  But  the  captains,  before  they  sailed, 
'entered  into  an  agreement  to  divida  according  to 
'  the  rules  of  America,  as  they  acted  under  Arneri- 
'can  commissions  and  colors.''  The  rules  referred 
to  may  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  Congress  of 
1776,  volume  1,  page  228,  and  have  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  prize-money  among  the  offi- 
cers and  men.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  forbid 
the  idea  of  any  government  right  over  the  prizes. 
If  it  were  understood  by  the  officers  that  the  squad- 
ron belonged  to  the  Continental  navy,  and  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  the  war  prizes,  I  un- 
dertake to  say  that  such  a  contract,  unqualified  as 
to  the  government  claim,  would  never  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Commodore  Jones.  This  conclusion 
is  sustained  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the 
agreement,  which  are  as  follows: 

"  Considering  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  interests  of 
each  individuaf,  the  prizes  Ihatshall  be  taken  shall  be  remit- 
ted to  the  orders  of  M.  Le  Roy  de  Chaumont,  intehdant  of 
the  Rnyal  Hotel  of  Invalids,  who  has  furnished  the  e.\penses 
of  the  armament  of  the  said  squadron." 

"  It  has^jeen  agreed  that  M.Le  Roy  Chaumont  be  request- 
ed not  to  give  up  the  part  of  the  prizes  coming  to  all  the 
crews,  and  to  each  individual  of  the  said  squadron,  but  to 
their  order,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  same  in  his  own 
and  proper  name." 

The  answer  of  Dr.  Franklin,  of  date  March  17, 
1781,  to  the  ninth  interrogatory,  which  calls  for 
all  the  information  he  has  respecting  the  Alliance 
and  the  expedition,  is  so  full,  and  so  much  to  the 
point,  that  I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  the 
following  extract: 

"As  the  ministry  had  reasons,  if  some  of  the  first  plans 
had  been  pursued,  to  wish  the  expedition  might  be  under- 
stood as  American,  the  instructions  were  to  be  given  by  me, 
and  the  outfit  was  committed  to  M.  de  Chaumont,  Icnovvn  to 
be  oneof  our  friends,  and  well  acquainted  with  such  affairs. 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  execution,  can  probably  acquaint  you  with 
those  reasons;  if  not,  !  shall  do  it  hereafter.  It  afterwards 
continued  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Chaumont  to  the  end.  I 
never  paid  or  received  a  farthing,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
account  of  the  expedition.  And  the  captains  having  made 
him  their  trustee  and  agent,  it  is  to  him  they  are  to  apply  for 
their  proportions  of  the  captures.  There  may  be  something, 
j  though  I  believe  very  little,  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Alliance's  share  of  a  small  ransom  made  contrary 
to  orders.  No  account  has  been  rendered  to  me  of  that  ran- 
som ;  therefore  I  cannot  say  how  much  ;  but  I  will  inquire 
about  it  and  inform  you  hereafter.  Mojt  of  the  colliers 
taken  were  burnt  or  sunk.  The  ships  of  war  taken,  I  un- 
derstand, belong  wholly  to  the  captors." 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  review  this  extract.  It 
strikes  me,  that  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  examines  it  that  it  puts  forth  reasons  enough 
why  the  bill  should  not  pass.  The  first  part  of 
the  extract  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  facts. 
The  squadron  was  fitted  out  by  France,  and  "the 
ministry  had  reasons"  why  they  desired  "  the  ex- 
pedition might  be  understood  as  American."  For 
their  accommodation,  the  instructions  were  to  be 
given  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  authority  with  which 
.De  Chaumont  was  vested  continued  to  the  end.  He 
was  made  the  trustee  and  age^it  of  the  captains,  and 
"to  him  they  were  to  apply  for  their  proportions 
of  the  captures."  Evidently  he  was  first  to  be 
reimbursed  his  expenditures  for  the  armament,  and 
then  pay  over  the  remainder  upon  the  order  of  those 
interested.  If  this  was  his  duty,  (as  clearly  it  was.) 
necessarily  v.'ith  its  performance  he  must  sell  the 
prizes,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  dividends.  The 
Journals  of  Congress  show  us  that  he  proved  un- 
worthy of  the  trust.  In  1792,  Congress  directed 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  the  minister  of  France,  soliciting  the 
interference  of  his  Court  against  De  Chaumont  for 
withholding  from  the  officers  and  men  their  dues 
for  prize-money  in  his  hands.  Not  a  single  prize 
taken  by  the  squadron  was  ever  delivered  to  our 
Government.  The  sale  by  the  agent  is  a  most 
certain  indication  that  the  property  in  all  the  prizes 
was  not  only  vested  in  the  captors,  but  that  they 
had  exclusive  control  over  them.  Indeed,  at  every 
step  we  take  in  the  repoitf,  we  run  against  difficul- 
ties which  block  up  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  every 
direction. 

Is  it  urged  that  the  prizes  sold  by  the  agent  were 
not  "vessels  or  ships  of  war?"  Then  I  ask  the 
committee  to  turn  to  page  52  of  the  report,  and  see 


what  Dr.  Franklin  says,  and  the  evidence  there 
furnished  against  our  claim  as  to  these  prizes: 

"The  King  would  have  taken  the  prrzes,  and  paid  for  them^ 
at  the  rate  per  gun,  &c.,  as  he  pays  for  warlike  vessels  taken 
by  his  ships;  but  they  raised  a  clamor  at  this,  it  being  put 
into  their  heads  that  it  was  a  project  for  cheating  thcm^  and 
they  dentanded  a  sale  by  auction.  Tlie  minister,  who  usu- 
ally gives  more  when  sliips  are  taken  for  the  King  than  they 
will  produce  by  auction,  readily  consented  to  this  when  X 
asked  it  of  him;  but  then  thi.>;  method  required  time  to  have 
rhem  inventoried,  advertised  in  diflerent  ports,  to  create  a 
fuller  concurrence  of  buyers,"  &c. 

The  prizes  here  referred  to  were  vessels  of  war — 
perhaps  privateers  fitted  out  by  individuals,  which 
the  King  would  have  taken  and  paid  for,  at  the  same 
rate  per gunas  he  paid  for  like  vessels  taken  by  his 
own  ships;  but  this  was  objected  to.  The  propo- 
sition was  regarded  by  some  of  the  men  ps  an 
intention  to  defraud,  and  a  sale  by  auction  was 
demanded.  For  this.  Dr.  Franklin  interceded,  and 
he  says  the  minister  readily  consented  when  he 
"asked  it  of  him."  If  our  Government  liad  a 
right  to  the  war  vessels,  why  did  our  minister  ask 
the  privilege  of  having  them  sold  at  public  auction  ? 
orwhydid  he  so  far  forget  our  rights  and  the  respect 
due  to  us  as  to  recognize  (for  the  request  was  equiv- 
alent to  it)  that  we  had  no  claim,  arrd  the  favor  of 
France  for  a  public  sale  was  so  humbly  propitiated .' 
Dr.  Franklin  did  not  place  himself  nor  his  country 
in  such  an  attitude;  the  work  was  left  for  those 
who  favor  the  large  appropriation  contemplated  in 
the  bill  under  ponsideration.  The  request  implies 
a  negation  of  right  on  our  part,  and  a  concession 
to  France.  It  is  probable  that  France,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  disposed  to  turn  the  prizes  to 
her  own  benefit,  and  assumed  some  authority  over 
them,  but  consented  to  a  safe  when  demanded  by 
the  men. 

I  wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  following  section  of  the  agreement: 

"Whereas  the  said  s(fuadron  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  common  enemies  of  France  and  Amer- 
ica, it  has  been  agreed  thai  such  armed  vessels,  whether 
French  or  American,  may  be  associated  therewith  by  coiu,- 
nion  consent,  as  sha,ll  be  found  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  they  shall  have  such  proportion  of  the  prizes  which  shall 
be  taken  as  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries  allow 
them."^ 

This  evidently  has  respect  to  other  vessels  than 
those  forming  the  squadron;  for  after  referring  to 
its  formation,  the  permission  to  associate  is  given-. 
France  and  America  were  suffered  to  becorne  part- 
ners in  the  enterprise,  and  share  according  to  the 
laws  of  each  country.  This  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  right  on  our  part  to  the  s(iuadron,  or  of  prop- 
erty in  its  prizes,  except  upon  the  condition  speci- 
fied in  this  part  of  the  agreement. 

But,  sir,  I  proceed  to  another  point,  and  to  an- 
swer a  position  taken  on  the  other  side,  viz:  that  the 
prizes  were  delivered  to  our  agent  at  Bergen,  and 
from  thence  is  inferred  our  liability.  I  have  exam- 
ined without  effect  to  find  such  a  delivery.  The 
proof,  I  undertake  to  say,  is  not  in  the  report  of 
the  standing  committee.  Commodore  Jones  says: 
"  It  was  not  his  intention  to  order  the  prizes  in 
'  question  to  a  port  in  Denmark,  but  that  it  was 
'  done  without  his  knowledge  or  permission  by  the 
*•  captain  of  the  Alliance,  and  that  they  were  sepa- 
'  rated  from  the  squadron  in  the  night."  This 
was  one  of  the  many  acts  of  insubordination  of 
which  Landais  was  guilty,  and  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  his  trial  and  dismission  from  the  squad- 
ron. In  leaving  the  squadron,  and  taking  away 
the  prizes,  he  violated  the  articles  of  agreement, 
and  intended  no  doubt  to  avoid  the  officers'  "  trus- 
tee and  agent,"  and  to  appropriate  their  value  to 
his  own  use.  It  is  probable  that  when  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  company,  he  had  in  viewsome  other 
destination,  but  was  driven  into  Bergen  against 
his  inclination.  In  a  letter  on  page  46  of  the  re- 
port, Mr.  Jefferson  says  the  prizes  "  put  into  Ber- 
gen in  distress."  This  is  verified  by  Dr.  Franklia. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Danish  minister,  he  says:- 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  M.  de  Chezaulx,  consul  of 
France  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  acquainting  me  that  two  ships, 
viz:  the  Betsy  and  the  Union, prizestaken  from  the  English 
on  their  coasts  by  Captain  Landais,  commander  of  the  Alli- 
ance frigate,  appertaining  to  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  which  prizes  having  met  with  bad  weather  at  sea, 
that  had  damaged  their  ligning,  and  had  occasioned  leaks, 
and  being  weakly  manned,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  supposed 
neutral  port  of  Bergen,  in  order  to  repair  their  damages,  pro- 
cure an  additional  number  of  sailors,  and  the  necessary 
refreshments;  that  they  were  in  the  said  port  enjoying,  as 
they  conceived,  the  coinnion  rights  of  hospitality  establish- 
ed and  practised  by  civilized  nations,  under  the  care  of  the 
above  said  consul ;  when,  on  the  38ih  of  October  last,  the 
said  ships,  with  their  cargoes  and  papers,  were  suddenly 
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seized  by  officers  of  liis  Majesty  tiie  King  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  the  Siiid  poj-t  belongs,  the  Anieiicaii  officers  and  sea- 
men turned  out  of  tiieir  possession,  and  the  whole  delivered 
to  the  English  consul." 

This  letter  indicates  anything  else  rather  than 
that  the  prizes  were  taken  there  to  be  delivered  to 
an  agent  of  ours,  or  to  any  other  person.  If  by 
distress  of  weather  Landais  was  driven  into  port, 
he  went  umviUinghj ;  evidently,  therefore,  not  for 
delivery  of  the  prizes.  Not  until  after  he  lost 
them,  the  result  of  his  mal-conduct,  did  he  apply 
to  the  consul  of  his  own  country;  and  as  the  squad- 
ron sailed  under  American  colors,  a  direct  applica- 
tion could  not  be  made  to  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark by  that  officer.  Hence  the  occasion,  and  the 
only  reason,  why  our  country  ever  interfered,  or 
was  ever  appealed  to  for  aid  in  the  premises. 

But  again,  sir,  suppose  the  prizes  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  King's  consul; 
I  then  ask,  was  he  clothed  v/ith  any  authority  to 
receive  them  for  us?  I  ansvi'er  unhesitatingly, 
iione.  If  we  had  a  prize  agent  at  Bergen,  it  no- 
v/here  is  shown  that  lie  was  the  person.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  no  instance  recognized  hiin  as  our  agent.  He 
•says  he  received  a  letter  from  "  M.  de  Chezaulx, 
consul  of  France" — not  from  our  consul,  or  our 
prize  agent;  and  this  is  the  only  person  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  as  taking  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  Landais  for  the  recovery  of  the  prizes.  And 
why  should  they  be  delivered  to  our  agent,  even 
had  we  one  there.'  It  would  have  been  a  violation 
<of  the  contract  to  deliver  them  to  any  person  other 
than  M.  de  Chaumont,  or  to  his  agent.  He  was 
the  trustee  of  tlie  squadron,  to  whom  all  the  prizes 
were  to  be  sent.  In  the  instructions  to  Jones  as 
to  prizes.  Dr.  Franklin  says,  "  Address  them  to 
the  person  De  Chaumont  shall  indicate  to  you." 
This  direction  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
government  laid  down  in  the  contract,  and  fit  and 
proper  to  be  given  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men. 

But  it  is  more  than  intimated  that  the  interference 
of  our  Government  in  behalf  of  the  squadron 
against  Denmark  renders  us  liable  for  their  value. 
I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  such  a 
proposition.  Perhaps  it  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  we  should  not  have  interfered  but 
for  the  right  we  had  to  the  prizes.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  in  the  world  that  a  favor  granted  has 
been  construed  into  an  obligation,  and  made  the 
pretext  for  a  legal  liability.  In  giving  to  the  squad- 
ron the  colors  and  commissions  of  the  nation,  we 
threw  over  it  her  mantle  of  protection.  The  nation 
was,  therefore,  under  every  obligation  to  protect  it 
from  insult  and  injury.  The  private  armed  ship 
fitted  out  for  privateering  has  this  guarantee;  and  it 
is  well  said  by  the  committee,  that  she  "  sails  at  the 
*  risk  of  the  owner,  and  has  no  claim  on  her  Gov- 
*«rnment  further  than  protection  from  insult,  or 
'  demands  for  redress  of  injuries  sustained."  This 
was  then,  and  still  is,  the  law  of  the  country  as  to 
commissioned  privateers.  And  what,  I  ask,  was 
this  squadron,  so  far  at  least  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  but  private  armed  vessels ?  How  can 
the  sentiment  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  that  Dr. 
Franklin  supposed  that  this  squadron  of  French 
vessels  was  in  any  respect  to  inure  to  our  benefit, 
any  further  than  that  its  operations  against  the 
shipping  of  Great  Britain  would  cripple  her  efforts 
to  injure  us.'  When  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  resolution,  they  had  in  view  the 
"  Continental  navy,''  for  they  expressly  said  so — 
not  vessels  the  property  of  the  King — not  a  squad- 
ron got  up  by  him,  for  the  support  of  which  we 
never  paid  a  dollar.  Nor  do  I  suppose  they  had 
in  view  a  squadron  which  would  admit  American 
and  French  vessels  into  an  association  with  them, 
to  share  proportionally  in  the  captures.  And  can 
the  opinion  be  tolerated  that  the  King,  who  desired 
to  take  such  prizes  and  pay  for  them  for  his  own 
benefit,  but  in  this  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the 
men  for  a  public  sale — who  borrowed  the  Alliance 
of  us  to  increase  the  force  of  the  squadron — who 
obtained  Captain  Jones,  by  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  for  his  own  service, — can  it  be,  I  repeat, 
that  he  ever  entertained  the  thought  that  America 
was  to  have  the  prizes?  No,  sir,  it  could  not  be 
so.  And  I  add,  nor  did  the  King  himself  expect 
to  derive  any  advantage  other  than  the  harm  the 
squadron  might  inflict  upon  our  common  enemy. 
This  was  the  sole  consideration  that  moved  his 
action.    AH  other  advantages  he  gratuitously  be- 


stowed upon  the  ofiicers  and  men.  The  whole 
history  of  the  case  leads  to  the  clear  and  irresistible 
conclusion  that  the  King  not  only  gave,  but  in- 
tended to  give,  to  the  squadron  the  character  of 
private  armed  vessels,  which  entitled  the  officers 
and  men  to  the  control  and  sole  benefifof  the  cap- 
tures. We  have  no  better  claim  to  them  than  we 
had  to  the  prizes  taken  by  other  French  vessels 
commissioned  by  us,  and  which  sailed  out  of  her 
ports  under  our  flag. 

Congress  is  flooded  with  claims,  urged  upon  the 
Governmentwilh  a  resolution  unyielding,  and  with 
a  perseverance  and  apparent  sincerity  oftentimes 
difficult  to  resist  or  avoid.  Whether  antiquated  or 
of  modern  dale,  they  are  pressed,  session  after 
session,  until  the  applicant  himself  seems  verily  to 
believe,  that,  though  destitute  in  its  origin,  the 
claim  has  finally  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  merit. 
Too  often,  I  believe,  they  are  successful  in  their 
pursuit.  By  a  careful  examination  only  can  the 
good  be  distinguished  from  the  bad.  The  evidence 
produced  is  usually  ex  parte;  and  if  legislators  err, 
the  chances  are  more  frequently  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government.  From  the  examination  I 
have  given  to  this  case,  I  am  fully  persuaded  there 
is  not  even  the  semblance  of  justice  to  favor  the 
allowance  of  the  claim. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  P.  W.  TOMPKINS, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

January  19,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  Message  of  the 

President  df  the  United  States — 

Mr.  TOMPKINS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
McLane,]  who  last  addressed  the  committee, 
though  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  do  so.  His 
speech  was  able,  ingenious,  delivered  in  an  inter- 
esting manner.  There  was  in  it  much  of  what  may 
be  called  mesmeric  influence,  for  he  seemed  to  chain 
to  his  lips  the  audience  which  surrounded  him. 
I  trust  some  gentleman  will  reply  to  him,  who  can, 
with  more  effect  than  I,  combat  his  points;  for 
myself,  I  design  speaking  on  another  subject.  Nor 
will  I  undertake  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampsliire,  [Mr.  Tuck,]  whose  positions, 
in  the  abstract — and  they  were  but  abstractions — 
were  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  I,  in  part,  have  the  honor  to 
represent;  but  on  some  fit  occasion,  whenever  those 
abstractions  assume  a  practical  shape,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  oppose  the  constitutional  heresy  on  which 
they  rest,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  constitutional 
guarantee  on  which  rests  those  southern  rights  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  so  little  respect.  Whilst 
I  desire  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  South,  still, 
I  trust,  I  shall  never  be  capable  of  any  action  on 
this  floor  which  shall  not,  in  some  degree,  tend  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

We  are  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  having  especially  under  considera- 
tion the  annual  message  of  the  President,  but  we 
are  discussing  the  question  of  the  war  and  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  it;  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Robinson]  on  yesterday 
employed  nearly  all  his  hour  in  the  discussion  of 
the  special  message,  and  in  complimenting  the 
President  for  his  lofty  independence  in  refusing  to 
give  to  this  House — the  Representatives  of  the  true 
sovereigns,  the  people — information  of  vital  im- 
portance to  them,  it  is  to  that  point,  therefore,  I 
shall  direct  my  remarks.  On  that  question  I  had 
the  floor,  and  supposed  it  would  come  up  yester- 
day morning.  I  was  not  alone  in  so  supposing: 
the  reporters,  it  seems,  were  of  the  same  opinion; 
it  was  so  published  in  the  papers.  However,  it 
was  not  then  taken  up;  but  a  fair  opportunity  now 
offering,  I  shall  present  my  views  in  relation  to 
that  document,  sent  last  week  by  the  President  to 
this  House,  in  which  he  refused  to  communicate 
to  the  Representatives  of  the  people  any  of  the  facts 
or  particulars  of  the  arrangement  by  which  he  i-e- 
stored  to  Mexico,  at  a  lime  when  we  were  at  war 
with  her,  the  ablest  general  she  could  ever  boast — 
a  general,  who,  on  his  return,  found  his  country 


distracted,  its  armies  disbanded,  its  revenues  ex- 
hausted and  deranged;  and  yet  who,  out  of  such 
chaos,  such  anarchy,  organized  new  armies,  brought 
forth  resources  that  enabled  him  to  drench  the 
plains  of  Mexico  with  the  richest  blood  of  Ameri- 
can soldiery.  And  when  we  ask  how  all  this  oc- 
curred— what  excuse  the  President  had  for  arming 
our  enemy  against  us — we  are  told  it  is  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  duties  and  power;  that  to  ask,  was 
an  impudent  infringement  of  the  Executive  pre- 
rogative. It  seems  to  me,  that  on  this  point,  in 
the  matter  of  this  inquiry,  we  should  know  no 
party,  but  our  country  only;  but  if  there  is  to  be 
party  division,  then  it  must  be  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  peo[)le  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Executive  and  his  prerogative  and  usurpa- 
tions on  the  other. 

The  House  had  asked,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
instructions  given  Mr.  Siidell  as  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, but  for  the  order  given  to  the  commander  of 
our  blockading  squadron  on  the  coast  of  that  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  who  was 
then  at  Cuba,  in  exile,  so  that  we  might  know  with  . 
what  influences  the  people  of  this  country,  their 
resources,  and  their  blood,  had  been  contending, 
and  had  still  to  contend.  The  President  says,  no; 
this  thing  belongs  to  me,  in  my  Executive  capa- 
city— is  the  strength  and  splendor  of  my  Executive 
prerogative.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  that  if  he  could  quote  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  this  usurpation  a  name  revered — that 
dwells  in  the  core  of  every  true  American  heart — 
he  would  be  protected  against  the  indignation  and 
odium  which  Democratic  America  had  always 
ready  for  the  usurper.  To  sustain  him,  he  quotes 
the  message  of  Washington,  in  connection  with. 
Jay's  treaty — a  flagrant  misapplication  of  author- 
ity, as  I  shall  show  before  I  conclude. 

The  discussion  on  the  special  message  was  sud- 
denly and' unexpectedly  sprung  on  gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  The  message  itself  was  a 
sealed  package  on  the  Speaker's  table;  no  one,  oh 
this  side,  knew  what  it  contained,  nor  could  they 
even  know  what  message  it  was;  for  it  came  in  at 
a  time  when  many  were  expected.  Until  it  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  people  knew  nothing  of  its  contents.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  friends  of  the  President — 
the  advocates  of  his  prerogative  and  usurpation. 
They  knew  what  was  coming;  they  were  prepared 
for  the  advocacy  of  its  doctrines;  they  had  author- 
ities previously  prepared  to  sustain  the  President, 
as  they  no  doubt  thought — books  with  the  leaves 
turned  down,  already  "  dog-eared"  for  the  occa- 
sion. I  do  not  charge  that  they  were  furnished  by 
the  President;  but  one  of  two  things  is  certain:  his 
friends  were  informed  of  the  character  of  this  mes- 
sage, that  they  might  prepare  for  its  defence,  or 
else  that  defence  was  prepared  and  sent  to  them; 
for  instantly  on  the  reading  of  the  message,  they 
came  forward  with  flippant,  ready  argument,  and 
rare  and  seldom-read  documents,  to  defend  a  mes- 
sage not  then  assailed. 

Mr.  HOUSTON,  of  Alabama,  here  interfered. 

Mr.  TOMPKINS  said :  I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  impute  to  that  gentleman 
anything  improper  in  his  ready  defence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  cannot  lose  any  portion  of  the  short 
time  allowed  me.  1  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
consider  me  discourteous  in  not  yielding  the  floor 
under  the  circumstances.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  made 
a  very  respectable  argument,  with  the  authorities 
beautifully  arranged  and  furnished,  and  we  on  this 
side  had  not  even  faint  warning  of  what  was  coming. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  again  interrupted,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding: to  soeak. 

Mr.^TOMPKINS  continued.  The  gentleman 
must  excuse  me  for  not  yielding.  I  have  said, 
and  repeat  it— I  mean  no  disrespect  to  him — but 
the  authorities  were  right  nicely  fixed. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  again  insisted  on  the  floor  to 
explain.  ,     .        , 

Mr  TOMPKINS  said:  I  see  no  need  of  expla- 
nation, and  cannot  yield.  I  see  much  of  the  time 
of  some  gentlemen  consumed  by  these  interrup- 
tions to  explain-.  No  discount  or  allowance  is 
made  for  the  time  wasted  in  this  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  gubject  the  range 
of  debate  is  necessarily  extensive;  yet  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  arrest  remarks  of  a  personal  char- 
acter- though  I  do  not  consider  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  to  be  such. 
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Mr.  TOMPKINS.  I  disavow  any  such  intent. 
I  accord  to  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Houston]  consid- 
erable ability  in  the  advocacy  of  a  principle  which 
I  deem  a  very  dangerous  one  in  a  republic,  and 
which  I  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  behold  in  one 
professing  democracy. 

But  to  the  precedents.  The  President  stated  but 
one;  and  yet  the  gentleman,  in  the  preparation 
made  for  him,  or  which  he  had  made  himself,  from 
bein<^  previously  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
message,  had  many  authorities  ready  marked  for 
use.  He  could  not  have  made  the  preparation  after 
the  message  was  read,  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  was  dealing  out  from  the  books  what  he  called 
the  precedents.  1  do  not  say  he  was,  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  retained  counsel  of  the  Executive;  still  the 
circumstances  invite  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
riuthorities  were  furnished  him  from  some  source. 
Mr.  HOUSTON  again  interrupted. 
Mr.  TOMPKINS.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  (still  persisting)  said  he  was 
aware  the  gentleman  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted 
in  such  a  course  of  remarks  as  he  was  indulging 
in.     [Cries  of  order.] 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  rose  to  a  question  of  order. 
Mr.  HOUSTON,  (continuing.)     I  wish  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman 

from  Mississippi,  that  1  was  a  retained  counsel 

Mr.  TOMPKINS.  Only  by  implication. 
Mr.  HOUSTON.  That  I  represent  the  people 
of  my  district  in  what  I  say  and  do  here,  and  am  not 
the  retained  counsel  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  anybody  else.  The  gentleman  says  it 
must  have  been  prepared  for  me.  It  is  tme,  I  knew 
what  subject  the  message  was  on. 

Mr.  TOMPKINS.  It  was  a  sealed  package. 
The  gentleman  now  acknowledges  that  he  knew 
what  it  contained.  No  one  on  this  side  of  the 
House  knew.  He  admits  all  I  charge;  that  he  w.is 
informed  in  time  to  make  his  preparations.  [Cries 
of  order.] 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  would  repeat,  that 
when  a  gentleman  was  on  the  floor,  and  made  ob- 
servations of  a  personal  character,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
at  once  to  call  him  to  order.  If  he  made  misstate- 
ments, intentionally  or  otherwise,  (and  itcould  not 
be  supposed  any  gentlemen  would  make  them  in- 
tentionally,) it  was  merely  a  mistake  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOMPKINS.  No;  not  a  mistake.  But, 
sir,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  precedents;  that 
quoted  in  the  message,  and  those  of  the  gentleman, 
who  comes  forth  as  the  advocate  of  the  Executive 
prerogative — I  will  not  say  retained  counsel,  either 
express  or  implied — and  see  whether  they  fit  the 
Case  before  us.  The  message  of  President  Wash- 
ington, which  was  quoted,  was  in  connection  with 
the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  alone — a  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  President  and 
Senate.  Treaty  negotiations,  by  the  practice  of 
European  Governments,  had  had,  for  centuries, 
the  feature  of  secrecy  peculiarly  stamped  upon 
them.  It  was  not  strange,  that  in  the  early  ad- 
ministrations of  our  Government,  that  practice 
of  concealment  in  diplomacy  should  be  adopted. 
It  was,  at  that  period,  a  recognized  principle  of  the 
science,  because  before  that  time  there  were  no  free 
Governments.  The  existing  Government  else- 
where were  Governments  of  fraud  or  Governments 
of  force.  They  were,  therefore,  interested  in  con- 
cealing from  the  governed  their  transactions  with 
other  nations.  Secrecy  became  to  them,  if  not  an 
element  of  success,  at  least  of  repose.  This  sys- 
tem of  concealment  was  a  practice  established  by 
monarchs  and  despots.  We  have  lived  long  enough 
to  know,  that  in  a  Republican  Government  like 
ours,  where  we  have  not  those  who  were  born  to 
rule,  but  where  the  people  are  the  true  sovereigns, 
and,  like  all  sovereigns,  have  a  right  to  know — 
aye,  it  is  their  duty  to  know — everything  that  is 
going  on  affecting  the  public  interests;  that  we  want 
1)0  public  servants  to  keep  public  secrets,  to  con- 
ceal from  the  people  transactions  vitally  affecting 
the  public  weal.  Whatever  is  concealed  is  gen- 
erally dangerous  to  public  liberty.  We  can  afford 
to  be  frank  and  honest  in  our  negotiations,  and  we 
are  probably  the  only  sovereigns  in  the  world  who 
can.  It  is  because  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people.  In  our  nego- 
tiations, if  we  ask  for  nothing  but  what  is  right, 


where  is  the  necessity  of  concealing  it .'  If  we  sub- 
mit to  nothing  which  is  wrong,  why  conceal  it  ? 
If  the  Government  is  degraded  by  demanding  what 
is  not  right,  or  submitting  to  what  is  wrong,  ought 
not  the  people,  who  are  the  true  sovereigns,  to  be 
informed  of  it  in  due  time  that  they  might  make 
the  correction  .■' 

When  we  con.sult  the  precedents  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Government,  in  which  the  right  to 
maintain  secrecy  is  claimed,  we  find  they  relate, 
generally,  to  pending  negotiations,  and  not  to  those 
consummated.  What  is  the  sovereignty  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — the  sovereignty  reposin"-  in 
the  twenty  millions  of  heads  and  hearts  in  the  Uni- 
ted States — worth,  if  the  servants  of  that  sover- 
eignty can  conceal  from  them  the  most  important 
transactions  of  the  Government?  Such  is  not  the 
sovereignly  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Intelligence,  honesty,  freedom,  are  the  great  char- 
acteristics of  the  sovereign  people  of  America.  The 
mere  public  servant,  whether  President,  or  lower 
in  the  scale,  has  no  right  to  close  the  book  of  his 
public  transactions  against  the  people,  his  masters, 
and  say,  this  you  shall  not  read.  Yet  we  find  on 
this  floor  advocates  of  this  dangerous  doctrine — 
the  doctrine  of  concealment!  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
despots  and  tyrants.  Still,  the  precedents  resorted 
to — that  quoted  in  the  message — those  by  the  gen- 
tleman, all  go,  and  only  go,  to  claim  the  right  to 
conceal  facts  as  to  negotiations  pending.  Now,  let 
us  have  one,  at  least,  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
President  to  plunge  the  country  into  war,  to  waste 
their  treasure,  to  exhaust  the  fountains  of  their 
blood,  and  still  to  say,  "  you  shall  not  be  informed 
of  the  object  I  wish  to  accomplish."  There  are  no 
such  precedents,  no  such  authority  in  the  Consti- 
tution. And  yet  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
seems  to  think  he  has  found,  in  "dog-eared" 
books,  precedents  to  sustain  the  Executive  prerog- 
ative in  a  usurpation  so  startling.  Prerogative! 
One  of  the  highest,  most  heartless  and  exacting 
attributes  of  monarchy  ! 

I  will  now  refer  to  certain  facts  which  have  some 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration — not 
that  I  have  any  great  respect  for  the  authority  I 
am  about  to  quote,  but  because  it  is  in  point — and 
perhaps  strong  enough  for  the  present  case.  I 
quote  Polk  vs.  Polk.  I  set  up  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  Representative  Polk,  in  1826,  against 
the  despotic  pretensions  and  usurpations  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  in  1848.  If  no  lessons  of  wisdom  can 
be  drawn  from  the  contrast,  it  will  serve  to  show, 
at  least,  the  inconsistency  of  his  actions,  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  opinions,  then  or  now.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  the  Panama  mission,  when  Mr.  Polk, 
then  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
was  on  this  floor.  The  debate  on  that  proposition 
excited  great  interest,  assumed  a  range,  a  brilliancy 
and  power  unsurpassed  in  the  transactions  of  the 
House.  In  that  brilliancy  and  power — no,  not  in 
these,  but  in  the  range  of  that  debate — Mr.  Repre- 
sentative Polk  participated;  and  I  shall  quote  him 
in  proper  time  only  to  prove  his  consistency. 
When  the  President  [Mr.  Adams]  submitted  to 
Congress  the  proposition  for  that  mission,  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  South  Carolina,  which  is  to  be  found  in  House 
Journal,  1st  session,  19th  Congress,  page  63,  and 
reads  in  these  words: 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  this  House  copies  of  all  documents  or 
parts  of  correspondence  [not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  be  communicated]  relating  to  an  invitation  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  Government  of  this  country  '  by 
the  Republics  of  Colombia,  of  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
to  join  in  the  deliberations  of  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Istlinms  of  Panama,' and  which  induced  him  to  signify  '  that 
ministers  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  would  be  commis- 
sioned to  join  in  those  deliberations.'" 

This  resolution  was  introduced  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1825.  When  first  submitted,  it  con- 
tained these  words  in  brackets,  "  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest  to  be  communicated."  This 
clothed  the  then  President  with  a  discretion  as  to 
what  should  be  communicated.  Subsequently,  on 
the  31st  day  of  January,  1826,  Mr.  Hamilton,  still 
having  the  power  over  his  resolution,  no  vote  hav- 
ing been  taken  upon  it,  modified  it  by  striking  out 
these  words,  "  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  be  communicated.''  Whereupon  Mr. 
Webster  moved  to  amend  by  restoring  the  words 
so  stricken  out;  and  on  the  question,  "  Shall  the 


resolution  be  so  amended?"  it  passed  in  the  i^ffirm- 
alive.  This  extract  will  be  found  at  page  219  of 
the  same  Journal.  The  resolution  then  lay  over  to 
the  3d  day  of  February.  The  proceedings  upon  it 
then  may  be  found  at  page  217  of  the  same  Journal, 
thus  recorded: 

"The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  16th  December  ultimo, 
calling  on  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  for  copies  of 
tlie  documents  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  invitation 
given  to  the  United  States  to  send  ministers  lo  the  Congress 
of  Panama;  and  the  question  recurred  on  the  motion  made 
yesterday,  by  Mr.  Ingham,  to  refer  the  resolution  to  a  select 
committee,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  these  words,  '  so 
far  as  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  may  allow.' " 

The  vote  was  by  yeas  and  nays;  among  the  yeas 
are  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration.  It  has 
been  rennarked  by  some,  within  the  last  few  days, 
that  that  venerable  gentleman,  nurtured  as  he  was 
amid  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  breathing  its 
richest  spirit  of  freedom,  who  has  been  a  pillar  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  culminating  star  in  our 
political  firmament,  had  involved  himself  in  incon- 
sistency, by  assailing  the  message  of  Mr.  Polk, 
when  he  had  refused  to  communicate  to  Congress, 
while  discharging  the  Executive  functions,  import- 
ant and  necessary  information.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  decisive  of  the  present  question. 
But,  (holding  up  the  Journal  from  which  he  had 
read,)  letgentlemen,  the  advocates  of  the  President 
and  his  prerogative,  range  through  this  and  the 
Senate's  Journal,  and  they  will  find  that  Mr. 
Adams,  like  a  true  republican  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, always  communicated,  when  called  on,  every- 
thing proper  to  communicate,  everything  that  was 
necessary  for  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
the  Senators,  or  the  people  themselves,  to  know  of 
public  affairs.  Among  the  yeas  last  referred  to, 
what  names  do  you  suppose  stand  conspicuous. -* 
That  of  Hamilton,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  and 
that  of  Polk,  the  present  Executive.  But  now,  he 
being  President,  instead  of  Representative,  not  so 
near  the  people,  and  being  asked  respectfully  for 
information  touching  the  war  power,  not  the  treaty 
power — information  vitally  interesting  to  the  peo- 
ple, because  it  affects  not  only  their  treasure,  but 
their  blood — he  poises  himself  on  his  oflicial  im- 
portance, and  with  uplifted  hands  and  looks  of 
horror,  cries,  your  call  is  unconstitutional,  because 
it  is  unconditional, and  contravenes  7(i?/ prerogative. 
He  says,  at  those  different  periods,  the- people  are 
entitled  to  such  information,  and  they  are  not. 
That  is,  he  did  and  he  did  not.  Just  like  Ritchie 
of  the  Union,  when  he  proposed  to  rob  the  Mexi- 
can churches  to  pay  our  expenses  in  the  war — a 
proposition  which  fell  with  a  dead  stillness  on  the 
American  ear;  but  presently  awoke  a  general  hiss 
throughout  the  land,  which  Mr.  Polk  perceiving, 
folded  about  him  the  mantle  of  his  prerogative,  and 
$hook  his  royal  head  at  Ritchie,  when  the  truck- 
ling instrument,  with  trembling  hands  extended 
towards  Heaven,  swore  by  the  living  God  he  had 
never  said  any  such  thing.  Like  master,  like  man. 

Ingham's  motion  to  amend  was  to  make  the  call 
on  Mr.  Adams  absolute,  unconditional.  Mr.  Polk 
voted  aye,  to  make  it  such,  to  rob  the  then  Execu- 
tive of  all  discretion  in  relation  to  it;  to  make  it  a  call 
that  should  admit  of  no  equivocation  or  evasion  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  I  wonder  he  did  not 
cite  that  precedent  in  the  message,  and  "  dog-ear" 
it,  too,  for  his  advocates  here.  We  find  Mr.  Polk 
voting  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  mission  with 
all  the  Democrats  of  that  day,  with  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Adams'sadministration,thosewho  declared 
at  its  commencement,  "  itshould  be  put dovvjn, even 
though  it  were  pure  as  the  angels  in  Heaven." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Ingham  was  lost;  the  House 
refused  to  make  the  demand  absolute.  When  the 
resolution  came  up  on  its  final  passage,  125  voted 
for  it,  and  40  against  it.  Among  the  40  noes  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  Polk.  He  could  not  poke  in  the 
unconditional  feature  of  the  call,  so  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  poke  out  the  resolution.  And  why,  on 
the  final  passage,  did  he  vote  in  the  negative?  It 
could,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  only  have  been 
because  he  could  not  make  the  demand  uncondi- 
tional, absolute,  arbitrary.  The  mover,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, also  voted  no,  and,  of  course,  for  the  same 
reason.  These  passages  in  the  Journals  I  have 
marked,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whothink  the  high- 
est efforts  of  patriotism  is  the  advocacy  of  Execu- 
tive encroachments  on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
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the  other  branches  of  the  Government.  They  can 
examine  them  at  their  leisure.  These  the  Presi- 
dent will  certainly  not  "  dog-ear"  for  them. 

The  next  time  the  question  came  up  in  the  House, 
it  was  on  a  proposition  to  appropriate  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  the  Senate 
having  advised  and  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  ministers.  When  this  was  under  consideration, 
the  same  Mr.  Representative  Polk,  on  the  11th  oi 
April,  1826,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions, 
page  426  of  the  same  Journal,  The  following  is  the 
first: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  House  ot'  Representatives,  wlieii  called  on  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  foreigiiinissioiis,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  such  missions,  and  to  determine  and  act 
thereon  as  in  tlieir  judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good." 

This  resolution  expresses  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Representative  Polk — opinions  that  good  Demo- 
crats ought  to  concur  in.  But  now,  Mr.  President 
Polk  declares  that  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  demand  of  him  information, 
even  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  war 
power  of  the  Government,  one  widely  different 
from  the  treaty  power,  and  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  people,  through  their  Representatives. 
I  will  not  rest  with  what  Mr.  Polk  states  in  his 
resolution.  He  was  not  a  silent  actor  upon  these 
views  of  his.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  Journals 
alone  should  speak  his  sentiments,  but  seemed  de- 
termined that  the  true  sovereigns  should  know, 
not  only  what  James  K.  Polk,  the  representative 
and  ardent  advocate  of  popularrights  did,  but,  also, 
what  he  was  able  to  say  upon  the  question.  1  will 
now  read  an  extract  from  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  his  resolutions,  delivered  the  same  11th  day  of 
April.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Some  gentlemen  seemed  to  entertain  thejopinion,  tha^ 
so  soon  as  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  depute  a  foreign  mission,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  no  right  to  question  its  propriety  ;  but  were 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  called  upon  for  an  ap- 
propriation merely,  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  to  carry 
it  into  effect ;  that  they  had  no  right  to  deliberate,  consider, 
and  exercise  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject;  but  were  mere 
passive  agents,  to  record  the  decrees  of  the  President  and 
Senate.  For  hiinself,  he  was  of  a  different  opinion."  [I  a;n  of 
a  ditferent  opinion  now,  (said  Mr.  T.)  and  he  has  changed.] 
"  He  believed  wheii  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  appropriate  the  people's  money  for  any  pur- 
pose, they  should  not  do  it  hoodwinked,  or  upon  the  l^iith 
of  others,  but  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  and  do  it 
undcrstandingly." 

The  expenses  of  the  mission  to  Panama  were 
some  f45,000  to  $50,000;  and  yet  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Representative  Polk  such  high-sounding  terms 
about  the  people's  rights  and  the  people's  money. 
But  now  when  Mr.  Executive  Polk  calls  upon  us, 
the  people's  representatives,  to  vote  away,  aye,  in 
his  own  words,  "hoodwinked,"  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  the  people's  money,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  lives  of  the  proudest  of  our  chivalry,  and 
we  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  be  informed 
of  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  he  mocks  us  with 
the  imputation — you  rascally  Mexican  Whigs ! 
Ye  afforders  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  !  Ye 
traitors!  Vote  speedily  all  I  demand  of  njoney 
and  of  blood.  It  will  have  a  fine  jiiorai  effect.  You 
are  bound  to  do  it,  and  shall  do  it,  "  hoodwinked," 
for  I  arn  the  Lord's  annointed,  it  is  my  preroga- 
tive. If  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  extent 
of  my  prerogative,  I  refer  you  to  my  friend  from 
Alabama,  with  the  "dog-eetred"  books.  [Much 
laughter.] 

In  the  extract  we  have  just  read,  we  find  Mr. 
Representative  Polk  declaring  in  his  place,  on  this 
floor,  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when  called 
upon  to  vote  appropriations  of  the  people's  money 
for  any  purpose,  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion, 
and  not  to  do  it  on  the  faith  of  others.  That  is  all 
the  House  asked  in  the  present  case — that  his  prin- 
ciples then,  shall  prevail  now— that  v/e  shall  under- 
stand in  what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  the 
war  power  of  the  Government  is  being  exercised 
— and  fchatwe  shall  not  be  required  to  vote  away 
"  hoodwinked,"  nor  "  upon  the  faith  of  others," 
the  purses  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  These  were 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Polk  when  a  Representative 
— when  courting  the  people— when  appealing  to  ! 
the  sovereign  will  for  promotion  and  power;  "but 
now  when  he  has  attained  that  giddy  height,  of 
which,  at  that  day,  his  young  ambition  dared  not 
dr«am,  he  has  changed  his  ton«.     He  was  a  Glos- 


terthen,  coveting  the  English  crown,  to  gain  which 
he  found  it  necessary  to  court  the  populace  of 
London.  Waited  upon  by  the  Mayor  and  officers  of 
the  corporation — surrounded  by  the  multitude,  with 
seeming  devotion  to  popular  rights,  like  that  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Polk  in  the  extract  read,  he  accost- 
ed them  in  subdued  and  humble  tones — 
"  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence 

That  seems  di-graeio\is  in  the  city's  eye, 

Aud  that  you  come  to  reprehend." 

But  when  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne — 
when  the  blood  of  murdered  princes  and  nobles 
bubbled  beneath  the  wheels  of  his  royaHcar,  and 
Richmond  had  rallied  a  few  of  the  free  spirits  and 
hardy  barons  of  the  realm,  to  rescue  the  sceptre 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  tyrant  usurper;  of  the  foe 
and  his  forces,  he  stormed  from  the  insolent  height 
of  his  prerogative — 

"  Whv,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account ; 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want." 

So  President  Polk  seems  to  think  that  his  name, 
fortified  by  the  Executive  prerogative,  is  a  tower 
of  strength,  to  which  the  People  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives must  yield;  that  we  are  merely  of  the 
adverse  faction.  But  we  must  teach  him  (and  if 
he  prove  tractable,  inay  do  it  by  reading  his  own 
speeches)  this  lesson,  that  the  People  are  king. 
For  fear  the  extract  cited  might  not  satisfy  the 
President's  friends,  I  refer  them  to  kis  first  speech, 
2d  vol.  Reg.  Deb.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
time  to  read  it  here.  It  is  elaborate;  one  of  the 
ablest  speeches  he  ever  made.  Now,  since  he  has 
bidden  adieu  to  those  frank,  republican  principles, 
which  seemed  to  actuate  him  then — since  a  sense 
of  the  rights  of  the  People  had  ceased  to  inspire 
him — since,  in  his  breast,  the  insolence  of  prerog- 
ative had  quenched  the  fire  of  freedom,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  speak  so  again,  1  therefore 
recommend  that  effort  to  his  friends  as  an  interest- 
ing relic. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  treaty 
power  and  the  war  power  of  the  Government. 
The  treaty  power  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  President  and  Senate.  The  war  power  is 
reserved  lo  the  People,  to  be  exercised  through 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons — because,  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  they  have  to  pay,  to  toil,  and  to  bleed.  But 
does  the  treaty  power,  with  the  President  and 
Senate,  necessarily  carry  with  it  blind  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  People  and  their  Representativ«!s.'' 
Must  they  be  silent  if  the  treaty  power  attempt  by 
treaty  to  overturn  their  liberty;  or  should  they 
vote  "  hoodwinked,"  if  you  please, 'appropriations 
to  execute  a  treaty,  to  the  destruction  of  their  best 
interests.'  Suppose  the  President  and  Senate,  for 
instance,  should,  by  treaty,  surrender  New  York, 
with  her  ports,  her  customs,  her  fortifications, 
and  all  her  incidents  of  commerce,  to  the  English 
Crown,  as  the  Spaniards  had  surrendered  Gibral- 
tar, and  should  stipulate  to  pay  an  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  enable  the  English  to  maintain 
themselves  in  it,  think  you  that  this  House  ought 
to  vote  the  §100,000,000  of  appropriations  to  carry 
such  a  treaty  into  effect?  Or,  that  if  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  such  was  the  character  of  the  treaty, 
they  ought  to  vote  the  appropriation  without  in- 
quiry and  information?  1  admit  this  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  is  yet  one  which  shows  the  principle  in 
a  clear  light.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  P°,ople  would  be  derelict  to  the 
highest  obligations  of  freemen,  to  vote  appropria- 
tions to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect,  without  know- 
ing how  that  treaty  was  to  operate  on  the  public 
interests  or  the  institutions  of  liberty.  Mr.  Rep- 
resentative Polk  thought  so  in  1826.  Now,  in 
1848,  as  President,  he  thinks  blind  obedience  to 
his  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives  on 
this  floor,  the  highest  evidence  of  Democratic  free- 
dom! With  him,  democracy  is  a  slavish  submis- 
sion to  Executive  tyranny.  If  such  was  his  opin- 
ion on  the  Panama  mission — a  matter  exclusively 
within  the  treaty  principle — with  what  astonish- 
ment must  all  candid  men  have  heard  his  high  pre- 
tensions in  the  message  we  are  now  considering? 
This  is  in  answer  to  inquiries  we  have  made  as  to 
the  exercise  of  the  war  power^-a  power,  as  I  have 
already  said,  with  which  the  President  is  not 
clothed.  We  have  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  war,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
acGon)plished,  and  especially,  why  Santa  Anna 


and  his  suite  were  sent  into  Mexico  to  lead  her 
armies  to  the  slaughter  of  our  brave  troops?     In- 
quiries relating,  exclusively,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
war  power — that  power  which  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple.   He  scouts  the  inquiry  with  all  the  arrogance 
of  the  tyrant.     Sanctioning  this  insolence  of  the 
President,   the   gentleman  from   Maryland    [Mr. 
McLane]  is  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
until  it  results  in  an  advantageous  and  honorable 
peace.     I  should  like  to  know  what  that  is.    Since 
the  Deniocracy  of  the  present  day  is  understood 
to  be  blind  obedience  to  Executive  dictation,  don't; 
we  all  know  that  if  the  President  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  withdraw  our  armies  to  this  side  of  the 
Nueces,  and  does  it,  his  friends  would  swear  lust- 
ily that  he  had  brought  about  a  glorious  termina- 
ion  of  the  war?    Should  we  point  to  the  bloody 
fields  of  Mexico,  Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  Churu- 
htisco,  and  the  rest,  made  glorious  by  American 
valor,   consecrated    by   American    blood— to   the 
gauntness  of  the  treasury,  and  the  homes  made 
desolate  by  the  wasting  effects  of  this  war — they 
would   say,    this    waste   of  treasure  and   flow  of 
blood  has  been  stopped  by  the  peace  ;  therefore,  it 
is  advantageous  and   honorable;  just   as   it  was, 
when  the  President  set  out  for  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon up  to  54°  40',  with  the  solemn  declaration, 
upon  his  inaugural  oath,  that  up  to  that  line  "  our 
title  was  clear  and  unquestionable;"  and  when,  a 
short  time  afterward,  he  made  a  treaty  settling 
the  boundary  on  the  line  of  49°,  giving  away  of 
that  territory,  to  which,  on  oath,  he  hail  said  our 
title  was  clear  and  unquestionable,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  from  the 
Pacific  beaches   to   the   snow-clad   peaks   of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  they  all  insisted   it  was  the 
most  glorious  treaty  that  had  been  made  since  the 
organization  of  theGovernment.  And  so  we  would 
find  advocates  of  the  Executive  prerogative  and 
usurpations,  whatever  treaty  might  be  made  with 
Mexico,  ready  to  maintain,  even  with  "dog-eared" 
authorities,  that  it  is  the  most  advantageous  and 
glorious  ever  made,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Ore- 
gon   treaty.     There   is   nothing  definite,   nothing 
satisfactory  in   the  pretended  explanation  of  the 
President  and   his  friends,  that  the  war  is  to  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  to  an  advantageous  and  hon- 
oi-able  peace,  since  we  have  seen  with  what  facility 
they  could  surrender  ninety  millions  of  acres. in 
Oregon,  to  which  our  title,  as  they  had  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  said,  was  clear  and  unquestionable; 
and  since  we  had  seen,  too,  with  what  apparent 
earnestness  they  had  proclaimed  that  transaction 
to  be  advantageous  and  honorable.  It  is  too  much 
like  the  sayings  and  predictions  of  the  ancient  ora- 
cles and  soothsayers,  so  ambiguous  that  fulfillment 
might  be  claimed,  however  things  might  eventuate. 
The  President  and   his   friends   make  another 
statement,  with  which  they  seem  to  think  the  sov- 
ereign people  ought  to  be  content,  and  that  is,  that 
"  the  war  must  be  pushed  into  the  enemy's  vitals, 
till  we  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future."    They  admit  that  indemnity  in  money 
is  out  of  the  question,  for  that  Mexico  has  no  mo- 
ney.   Territory,  then,  is  evidently  the  only  indem- 
nity they  look  to.     It  is  due  to  the  people  to  show 
how  much  territory  the  President  demands,  and 
how  far  it  will  go  to  indemnify,  and  what  portion 
of  it  is  already  appropriated  to  individual  claitn- 
ants;  for,  of  course,  so  far  as  thus  appropriated, 
it  could,  in  the  way  of  sales,  bring  no  means  into 
our  treasury.     All  the  indemnity  we  could  derive 
from  the  acquisition  of  territory  so  apjn'opriated  to 
individuals,  would  be  from  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties on  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  into 
those  regions.     These  would  not  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  occupying  the  country.     If  the  waste  of 
the  ir.illions  upon  millions  of  dollars  we  Iftive  en- 
countered in  this  war,  cannot,  as  we  see,  be  repair- 
ed  by  territorial  acquisition — if  the  war  is  to  be 
continued,  how  are  we  to   be  indemnified  for  the 
countless  millions  more  that  must  go  in  the  same 
way  ?     And  how  does  the  President  propose  to  in- 
demnify the  country  for  the  fearful  waste  of  Amer- 
ican blood,  staining  as  it  does  every  spot  where 
our  armies  have  marched  in  Mexico?— the  blood 
which  has  flown,  and  is,  perhaps,  still  to  flow.'— 
and  for  those  pricele.ss  lives,  which,  without  meet- 
in"-  an  enemy,  have  sunk  under  disease  superin- 
du1;ed   by  the  neglect  of  this  Gfovernment,  to  fill 
inglorious  graves^  till  every  valley  and  hill  side  of 
Mexico  swell  with  tlieir  mouldering  ashes?     The 
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demand  of  indemnity  is  for  treasure  expended. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  waste  of  liuman  life-^noth- 
ingofli'uman  suffering  and  wretchedness — nothing 
of  all  the  woe  and  mourning,  tears,  groans,  and 
destitution  that  fill  thousands  of  homes  in  our  land. 
All  these  are  left  out  of  the  account  by  those  zeal- 
ous gentlemen,  who  are  grasping  for  more  rocks, 
more  sand,  more  wilderness  filled  with  impenetra- 
ble chaparral,  and  more  rivers  whose  tortuous  and 
turbid  currents  defy  the  skill  of  the  navigator. 
The  mighty  considerations  of  human  life  wasted, 
and  human  misery  entailed,  seem  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  mad  clamor  for  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  debt  due  from  iVIexi- 
co.  How  is  indemnity  to  be  obtained,  if  not  from 
customs  ?  From  these,  no  man  believes  it  can  be 
derived.  Then  from  the  public  lands?  Are  we 
to  obtain  any  not  covered  by  private  claims?  I 
offered  resolutions  several  days  since,  asking  what 
portion  of  the  domain  to  be  acquired  had  not  been 
appropriated.  1  desire  tp  see  them  answered,  that 
we  may  know  what  prospect  of  indemnity  they 
afford,  or  that  we  may  see  whether  it  is  not  a  mere 
chance  adventure,  in  which  the  President  himself 
does  not  know  wliat  we  are  to  obtain,  in  the  ar- 
rangement, the  waste  of  blood  cannot  be  counted; 
for  who  dare  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  Ameri- 
can freemen?  Even  the  President,  in  the  reckless- 
ness and  arrogance  of  his  prerogative,  dare  not. 
Would  the  subjugation  of  all  Mexico  indemnify? 
Would  not  that  involve  occupancy,  and  occupancy 
perpetual  war?  Look  to  the  Castilian  and  Aztec 
races,  blended  in  the  present  population  of  Mexi- 
co, and  if  any  qualities  more  striking  than  others 
distinguish  them,  it  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride,  interwoven  with  implacable  stubborn- 
ness. How  long  did  the  Moorish  invader  occupy 
portions  of  Spain?  Pent  up  in  fortified  positions 
for  some  eight  hundred  years,  he  was  engaged  in 
one  prolonged,  unceasing  struggle,  without  concil- 
iating or  subduing  the  neighboring  Spaniard,  till 
he  was  at  last  expelled,  and  the  Spanish  foot  alone 
pressed  again  the  Spanish  soil.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  Spanish  sword,  as  the  subtlety  of  Span- 
ish Jesuits,  that  subjected  the  Aztec  race  to  Span- 
ish rule.  Induced  to  believe  their  moral  condition 
would  be  improved, byadmitting  the  Spaniard  into 
their  communities,  and  embracing  his  religious 
faith,  they  admitted  him  as  an  equal,  whom  they 
had  rejected  as  a  conqueror;  thus,  by  gradual  ap- 
proaches, and  more  by  moral  suasion  than  force, 
their  political  institutions  were  revolutionized,  and 
power  concentrated  in  Spanish  hands.  Again, 
when  we  look  to  their  struggle  for  independence,  we 
find  the  same  implacable  spirit  displayed.  When 
every  stronghold  and  fortified?position  in  their  land 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  forces  of  Spain, 
still  the  Mexicans,  struggling  for  freedom,  were 
unsubdued.  Hope  and  national  pride  urged  them 
on  to  continued  exertions,  even  where  hope  in  other 
people  would  seem  to  falter.  Judging  from  th«se 
historic  facts,  are  We  not  forced  to  believe,  that  to 
maintain  our  occupancy  of  Mexico,  in  the  event  of 
total  subjugation,  would  require  an  armed  force  to 
be  always  kept  there,  at  least  as  great  as  that  re- 
quired for  the  conquest  ?  Would  it  not  entail  upon 
us  expenses  that  never  could  be  met  by  the  reve- 
nues of  that  country,  should  we  seize  them  all? 
Would  it  not  create  a  drain  upon  our  own  popula- 
tion, for  military  purposes,  and  a  consequent  waste 
of  human  life,  which  never  could  be  compensated 
for  by  any  advantages  that  could  result  from  the 
conquests  ?  For  eight  millions  of  people,  revenge- 
ful, nnplacable,  and  faithless,  would  have  to  be 
held  m  subjection  to  a  government  forced  upon 
them  against  their  will.  Would  not  the  war  be 
interminable?  Would  not  every  outbreak,  every 
flame  oT  revolt,  have  to  be  quenched  in  blood— the 
blood  of  our  proudest  chivalry?  In  this,  are  we  to 
find  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 'for  the  fu- 
ture? If  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  the 
President  and  his  friends,  how  can  we  hope  to  find, 
in  any  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  security 
for  the  future  ?  Has  not  he,  have  they  not  all  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico  upon  which  the  least  reliance  can 
be  placed?  How  could  we  expect  security  for  the 
future,  in  a  treaty  with  an  "anarchy,"  "  a  mob, 
which  deserved  not  the  name  of  government,"  as 
he,  and  his  friends  on  this  floor,  denominate  the 
Mexican  Government?  They  arc  preparing  the 
way  for  total  subjugation.     We  see  it  in  their  dec- 


laration, that  we  must  have  indemnity,  and  can 
only  get  it  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  in  the 
demand  of  security  for  the  future,  while  they  de- 
clare there  is  no  Mexican  Government  to  treat 
with,  which  can  be  relied  on. 

This  pompous  statement,  therefore,  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  friends,  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  to 
an  advantageous  and  honorable  peace,  and  of  in- 
demnity and  security,  does  not  satisfy  the  people 
as  to  the  manner  and  purposes  for  which  the  war 
power  is  being  exerted,  nor  justify  a  republican 
President  in  his  practices  of  concealment,  while  he 
is  exhausting  the  treasure  of  the  people,  his  mas- 
ters, heaping  on  them  and  their  children  hundreds 
of  millions  of  public  debt,  and  opening  a  fountain 
in  their  hearts  from  which  has  flown,  and  is  still 
to  flow,  seas  of  blood.  We  want  something  more 
specific — something  less  in  the  ambiguous  style  of 
the  soothsayers.  We  want  to  know  the  course  of 
Executive  action  by  which  amicable  relations  were 
disturbed,  and  when  disturbed,  the  Executive 
blundering  or  sinning  by  which  a  return  to  them 
was  prevented;  and  we  want  to  know  why  "  aid 
and  comfort"  was  furnished  the  enemy  by  ourPres- 
ident,  in  furnishing  the  Mexican  army  with  a  gen- 
eral of  great  ability,  in  the  return  of  Santa  Anna. 
This  we  claim  the  right  to  know,  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treaty  power,  but  in  connection 
with  the  war  power  and  its  exercise — in  connec- 
tion with  the  Waste  of  blood  and  treasure  in  this 
war  with  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  was  at  Havana, 
inexile,and  generally  understood  to  beafrequenter 
of  the  cockpits  there.  Rumor  says  Mr.  Slidell 
Mackenzie  was  sent  there  to  negotiate  his  return 
for  himself  and  suite,  in  all  about  forty,  and  gen- 
erally ofiicers  of  skill.  This  rumor  was  credited 
by  the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, on  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  was  so 
much  a  lion  that  his  own  room  could  not  be  made 
sacred  to  his  own  occupancy  and  labors,  and  to 
avoid  the  lion-hunters,  (I  was  informed  by  a  re- 
spectable Democrat  of  the  southwest,  who  was 
then  in  New  Orleans,)  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the 
house  of  a  relation,  near  the  Pascaguola  bay,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi — a  more  sequestered  spot, 
where,  for  some  week  or  more,  he  was  employed 
in  translating  his  Spanish  documents,  and  prepar- 
ing his  papers  for  report  here  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. This,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  in  the 
spring  of  1846. 

Permit  me  now  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  the  state 
of  Mexican  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
of  1845  to  the  spring  of  184G,  and  to  invite  your 
attention  to  some  documents,  which,  to  my  mind, 
show  that  the  President  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  when  he  concerted  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna,  that  he  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  United 
States  that  could  be  found  in  or  out  of  Mexico; 
and  also  show  that  the  President  knew  we  could 
have  peace  and  an  adjustment  of  our  difficulties, 
honorable  and  advantageous  to  us,  and  that  he 
studiously  avoided  the  known  means  of  bringing 
about  such  results,  and  by  his  own  willfulness 
plunged  the  nation  into  war.  Herrera's  Govern- 
ment had  been  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  to 
peace.  The  revolution  which  placed  him  in  pow- 
er was  the  only  one  which  Mexico  had  known  for 
some  time  that  did  leap  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  popular  exertion  which  had  over- 
thrown military  despotism.  And  yet  our  Executive 
would  not  permit  that  Goveinment,  thus  friendly 
to  our  claims  and  to  peace,  to  exist;  but,  by  the 
embarrassment  he  pressed  upon  it,  and  plotting  for 
the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna,  overthrew  Herrera, 
and  placed  the  affairs  of  Mexico  in  the  hands  of 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  United  States.  Just  before 
the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  our  glorious  chieftain, 
General  Taylor,  whose  skill  and  intrepidity  as  a 
general  were  equalled  by  the  clearness  of  his  head 
and  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  had 
met  the  Mexican  forces,  and  overthrown  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Their  army  was 
scattered,  and  their  resources  destroyed;  a  miser- 
able remnant  of  it  had  taken  refuge  at  Monterey, 
which,  by  degrees,  grew  into  a  large  force.  They 
were,  however,  without  any  general  in  whom  the 
people  had  confidence,  and  who  could  cluster 
around  him,  in  time  of  the  national  peril,  the  mil- 
itary spirit  of  the  country.  Where  could  they 
find  such  a  general?  How  were  they  to  obtain 
him?  There  was  but  one  attainable  to  them;  he 
was  then  an  exile — had  been  driven  out  for  abuse 


of  power;  he  wasageneral  of  skill,  of  exhaustless 
resources  of  mind  and  energy  of  action,  who  could 
strike  out  of  chaos  the  means  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor.  That  general  was  Santa  Anna;  and 
the  President  of  this  country  sent  him  back  to 
Mexico  to  head  her  armies  and  slaughter  our  sol- 
diers. That  he  sent  Santa  Anna  back  to  Mexico 
we  all  know.  In  his  message  of  December,  1846, 
he  admits  it;  but  now  we  have  something  more 
specific — the  pass,  by  virtue  of  which  he  made  his 
way  through  our  blockading  squadron  at  Vera 
Cruz.  I  suppose  we  have  it  right,  for  I  read  from 
Ritchie's  Union  of  the  14th  January,  1848.  It  is 
in  these  words; 

"  [Prii-ntc  ani  confidential  ] 
«  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  May  13, 1846. 
"Commodore:    If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports^,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

"  Respectfully,  yours,  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

"  Commodore  David  Conner, 

"Comman'lins;  Home  Squadron.'^ 

Here  is  the  pass  granted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
President's  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  does  any 
one  believe  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  President?  Granted,  too,  on 
the  very  day  that  Congress  passed  the  first  war 
bill — that  in  which  the  President's  statement  was 
echoed,  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico. 
The  President  does  condescend  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  no  understanding,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  person,  for  his  return. 
Does  any  one  believe  it?  If  there  was  no  under- 
standing, if  Santa  Anna  knew  nothing  of  the  navy 
order,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  a  man  of 
his  sagacity,  with  the  avowed  design,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  of  joining  and  directing  against  us 
the  armies  of  our  enemies,  should  sail  in  the  little 
Arab  up  into  the  face  of  our  well-appointed  and 
powerful  squadron?  Did  he  not  know,  that  when 
he  made  his  appearance  there,  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  Mexico?  How  could  he  have 
known  it,  if  there  had  been  no  understanding,  di- 
rect or  indirect? 

Let  us  now  read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of 
Commodore  Conner  to  the  Navy  Department, dated 
"On  board  the  Princeton,  Sacrificios,  August  16, 
1846  :" 

"  I  have  allowed  him  (Santa  Anna)  to  enter  without  mol- 
estation, or  even  speaking  his  vessel,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  senior  English  naval  otticerhere,  (Captain  Lambert,)  she 
carried  no  cargo  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  in 
return.  I  could  easily  have  boarded  the  Arab,  but  I  deemed 
it  most  proper  not  to  do  so,  allowing  it  to  appear  as  if  she 
had  entered  without  my  concurrence.  It  is  now  quite  cer- 
tain the  whole  country — that  is,  the  garrison  of  every  town 
and  fortress — have  declared  in  liis  favor.  But  unless  he  has 
learned  something  useful  in  adversity,  and  become  another 
man,  he  will  only  add  to  the  distractions  of  the  country  and 
be  hurled  from  power  in  less  than  three  months." 

Here  we  see  Santa  Anna  is  returned  into  Mexico 
by  the  authority  of  our  President,  who  has  con- 
cealed, and  appears  still  determined  to  conceal  from 
the  sovereign  people  his  object  in  so  returning  him, 
and  has  carried  his  doctrines  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  gallant  Commodore  to  adopt  his  principles  of 
concealment,  and  to  declare  he  thought  it  best  to 
let  him  (Santa  Anna)  pass  without  its  appearing  to 
be  by  his  concurrence;  although  most  of  us  have 
seen  a  published  letter,  written  at  the  time  by  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navy,  in  which  he  said,  that  by 
the  order  of  Commodore  Conner  he  did  board  the 
Arab,  took  a  glass  of  wine  with  Madame  S., 
and  brought  off  a  box  of  cigars  as  a  present  to  the 
Commodore,  without  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
the  returning  Mexican  general.  The  consequence 
of  that  return  is  written  in  blood  on  many  a  battle- 
field, and  read  in  tears  in  many  a  desolated  home. 
Still  the  friends  and  advocates  of  Executive  pre- 
rogative, when  the  people  demand  information 
of  the  President,  as  to  how  their  war  power  is 
being  exerted,  cry  out  "aid  and  comfort."  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Robinson]  told  ua 
yesterday,  that  every  moment  we  delayed  voting 
the  President  the  supplies  of  men  and  money  he 
demanded — voting  them  "hoodwinked,"  I  sup- 
pose— we  were  "affording aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy."  What  does  that  gentleman  think  of  the 
"aid  and  comfort"  afforded  the  enemy  by  our 
President,  in  sending  them  Santa  Anna  and  his 
suite  to  lead  and  direct  their  forces  against  us;  to 
establish  order  where  all  was  anarchy — to  create 
resources  where  all  was  exhaustion  ?  He  is  ready- 
to  encourage  and  sustain  the  Executive  in  this  out- 
rage, and  justify  him  in  his  refusal  to  give  to  the 
peoplefinformation,  which  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
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niand  and  receive,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that 
the  King  can  do  no  wrong-. 

I  said  the  President  ought  to  have  known,  when 
he  was  plotting  for  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  that 
in  him  he  was  sending  into  Mexico  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  His  own  hands  have 
furnished  us  the  proof.  I  rend  from  the  annual 
me.ssaije  of  1846,  and  documents  accompanying, 
page  37,  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Santa 
Anna,  dated  Havana,  March  8, 1846,  as  follows  : 

"  To  draw  everything  to  the  centre,  and  thus  to  give  unity 
of  action  to  the  Uepubhc,  as  1  at  one  time  considered  besi, 
is  not  longer  possible ;  nay,  more,  I  say  it  is  dangerous ;  it  is 
contrary  to  the  object  I  proposed  for  myself  in  the  unitarian 
systeui,  because  we  thereby  expose  ourselves  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  northern  dejmrtmcnls,  trfiicli  are  the  most  clamor- 
ous for  freedom  of  internal  admiiiislralion. 

"Seeking  always  what  seemed  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  naiion,  I  have  resolutely  maintained  views,  which, if 
they  have  not  led  to  favorable  results,  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Facts  have  since  con- 
vinced me,  that  by  following  them  longer,  nothing  could  be 
settled,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  people  could  not  be  se- 
cured in  order  to  preserve  us  from  the  terrible  invasion  with 
which  we  are  threatened  from  the  North ;  because  not  con- 
tent with  any  of  the  institutions  given  them  since  1834,  they 
oppose,  at  least,  a  force  of  inertia,  which  renders  every  pro- 
ceeding difficult  and  ineffective.        *        *        *        * 

"  In  two  words,  I  became  persuaded,  that  without  leaving 
the  Republic  at  liberty  to  organize  its  own  system  in  the 
manner  which  it  considered  best,  and  submitting  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  according  to  which  all  the  branches  of  our  ad- 
ministration should  be  adapted,  we  should  never  attain  pros- 
perity, nor  should  we  preserve  our  national  existence  from 
the  ambitious  efforts  of  our  northern  neighbors." 

I  said  the  President  ought  to  have  known  that 
these  sentiments  were  entertained  by  Santa  Anna; 
for  this  letter  which  canrie  through  his  hands,  was 
written  about  the  time  Mr.  Mackenzie  visited  the 
exile  at  Havana.  In  it  he  (Santa  Anna)  denounced 
the  northern  departments  of  Mexico  as  "clamor- 
ous for  freedom,"  as  opposing  to  his  schemes  "  a 
force  of  inertia. "  These  were  the  departments 
supporting  Herrera's  administration,  friendly  to 
us  and  to  peace.  We  are  the  "  northern  neigh- 
bors," whom  he  denounces  as  threatening  their 
"  national  existence"  by  "  ambitious  efforts."  In 
returning  such  a  man  to  Mexico,  what  could  the 
President  calculate  on  but  war  to  the  knife.  It  was 
in  relation  to  this  extraordinary  movement,  this 
suicidal  folly  on  the  part  of  the  President,  involving 
such  terrible  consequences  and  cost  in  money  and 
in  blood  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  war  power  of 
the  Government,  that  this  House  had  asked  to  be 
informed  by  the  President 

[Here  the  Chairman's  hammer  fell,  the  hour 
having  expired.] 


In  the  House  or  Representatives, 

March  14,  1848. 
The  special  message  of  the  Presidentof  the  United  States, 
in  answer  to  tlie  call  of  the  House  for  information  as  to  the 
instructions  given  Mr.  Slidell,  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  the 
return  of  Sant.v  Anna,  by  the  permission  of  our  Govern- 
ment, being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  TOMPKINS  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  will  proceed  in  the  course  of 
remarks  I  commenced  on  this  subject,  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  on  the  19th  January  last.  Since 
that  time  circumstances  have  somewhat  changed; 
we  have  now  what  we  had  not  then,  the  prospect 
of  peace  before  us.  It  may,  however,  prove  an 
illusory  prospect.  I  hope  not.  But  whether  real- 
ized or  not,  the  principles  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion have  not  changed,  they  remain  the  same;  like 
the  principles  of  truth,  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment are  eternal,  unchangeable,  however  muta- 
ble agencies  and  practices  in  detail  may  prove.  In 
the  former  portion  of  my  remarks  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  show  that  the  war  had  not  been  commenced 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  but  by  an  act 
of  glaring  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 
I  was  about  to  show  that  the  offers  of  peaceable 
adjustment  on  the  part  of  Mexico  had  been  scout- 
ed and  rejected  by  our  President,  who,  when  he 
knew  we  could  have  peace,  seemed  carefully  to 
avoid  all  the  means,  and  to  resort  to  such  steps  as 
he  knew  must  of  necessity  produce  war,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  Congress,  the  constitutional  war- 
making  power,  was  in  session,  without  in  the 
slightestdegree  consulting  or  even  informing  them, 
as  to  what  was  going  forward.  And  most  prob- 
ably because  he  was  convinced  that  the  patriotic 
wisdom  of  Congress  would  have  averted  the  storms 
of  war. 


Having  thus  adverted  to  the.  course  of  remarks 
I  pursued  in  the  coinmencement  of  my  speech,  and 
propose  now  to  continue,  I  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned th^expression,  that,  since  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  in  consequence  of  what  I  then  said,  I 
have  been  made,  in  some  degree,  the  target  at  which 
the  shafts  of  detraction  and  calumny  have  been 
hurled  by  men  on  this  floor,  by  editors  and  letter- 
writers,  the  hireling.s,  sycophants,  and  slaves  of 
Executive  power.  From  such  sources  a  storm  has 
burst  upon  my  head,  the  echoes  of  which  have  re- 
sounded along  the  hills  and  valleys,  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference  of  the  nation.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  case  in  all  times.  Those  who 
have  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people,  who  have 
dared  to  speak  in  strong  terms  in  defence  of  free- 
dom, have  ever  been  assailed  by  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  arbitrary  power,  the  panders  to  ty- 
rants. Hampden  and  Sidney,  in  their  days,  the 
champions  of^  popular  rights,  were  made  the  vic- 
tims of  royal  tyranny,  and  were  decried  by  the 
slaves  who  surrounded  the  throne.  In  later  days 
our  Henry,  Hancock,  the  Adamses,  were,  with 
like  rancor,  assailed  by  the  toadies,  tho  serpents 
who  coiled  themselves  around,  and  embraced  in 
their  slimy  folds  (and  had  no  higher  ambition)  the 
footstool  of  George  III.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  men  of  the  present  day,  who  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  Executive  encroach- 
ment, should  meet  a  tornado  of  denunciation  and 
calumny  from  the  hordes  of  Executive  retainers 
and  expectants  of  Executive  favors.  For  me,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences to  myself.  Whenever  I  see  Executive 
aggressions  dangerous  to  our  institutions,  it  shall 
become  my  duty,  and  be  my  pride,  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  gaze  and  condemnation  of  an  enlightened 
people,  jealous  of  their  liberty. 

1  will  go  on  with  the  course  of  remarks  I  had 
prescribed  to  myself,  and  when  I  get  through,  if 
time  will  permit,  I  will  notice,  with  all  frankness, 
and  with  due  kindness,  the  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Bedinger,]  Indiana,  [Mr.  Henlet,] 
my  colleague,  [Mr.  Featherston,]  and  possibly 
some  others,  who  have  assailed  and  misrepresent- 
ed (I  hope  not  intentionally)  some  of  the  positions 
I  assumed  on  the  19th  January. 

I  think  in  the  examination  made  we  find  much 
to  demonstrate,  and  in  the  examination  I  am  about 
to  prosecute  we  will  find  much  more  to  prove,  (to 
be  sure  by  circumstantial  evidence  in  part,  yet  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  be  pretty  conclusive  before 
a  jury,)  that  the  President  has  been  guilty,  either 
of  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  or  treasonable  action 
towards  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
these  circumstances  required  and  justified  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  demanding  of  him  an.  exposition; 
but  we  are  met  by  Executive  refusal.  I  had  gone 
on  to  show,  by  circumstantial  evidence  I  admit, 
that  there  had  been  a  mission  sent  by  our  Govern- 
ment, rather  our  President,  to  Santa  Anna,  while 
an  exile  at  Havana,  the  object  and  effect  of  which 
was  to  restore  him  to  Mexico — to  place  him  in  a 
position  where  he  had  concentrated  the  military 
power  of  that  Republic  for  the  more  terrible  de- 
struction of  our  forces — to  enable  him  to  organize 
that  effective  resistance  which  has  caused  floods  of 
American  blood  to  flow  upon  and  fertilize  the 
thirstyplains  of  Mexico.  And, also,  thatat  the  time 
Mr.  Slidell  Mackenzie  was  probably  at  Havana, 
negotiating  for  the  return,  five  months  before  the 
return  of  Santa  Anna  was  effected  through  our 
blockading  squadron,  and  more  than  two  months 
before  the  date  of  the  pass  furnished  him  by  our 
President,  Mr.  Polk  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  Santa  Anna  then  entertained, 
and  had  expressed  of  us  as  a  nation — must  have 
been  aware  of  his  sentiments  expressed  in  his  letter 
of  the  8th  of  March — where  he  indulges  the  most 
rancorous  hatred  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
speaks  of  us  as  making  ambitious  efforts  to  extin- 
guish their  national  existence.  I  have  shown  that 
Mr.  Polk  had  no  reason  to  calculate  on  the  pacific 
cooperation  of  Santa  Anna,  but  as  a  reasonable 
man,  must  have  known  he  would  give,  as  he  did 
give,  to  the  Mexican  escopet  and  poisoned  ball  a 
more  destructive,  frightful  influence  on  our  gallant 
troops.  And  I  had  stated  that  Herrera's  admin- 
istration was  disposed  to  treat  with  us  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  Republics;  but,  before  I 
could  proceed  to  the  demonstration  of  this  proposi- 
tion, the  expiration  of  the  hourarrested  my  remarks. 


Let  us  examine  now  the  evidence  of  Herre- 
ra's inclination  to  settle  difficulties  by  negotiation, 
and  the  evidences  of  our  President's  settled  deter- 
mination to  reject  all  overtures  of  the  kind.  Pre- 
paratory to  this  examination,  I  will  notice  one 
point  made  against  me,  with  considerable  confi- 
dence and  ostentation,  by  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Featherston,]  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Bedingek.]  That  point  was,  that  I  had  said, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  the  Government  of  Her- 
rera  was  overthrown  by  Santa  Anna.  They  then 
pompously  referred  to  the  fall  of  Herrera,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1845,  and  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  in  August,  1846,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
position.  The  position  they  assume  is  itself  false. 
I  made  no  such  statement.  I  said  nothing  like  it. 
1  could  not  so  flagrantly  have  violated  chronologi- 
cal order.  The  newspaper  report  of  my  speech, 
in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  when  he 
spoke,  and  from  which  they  occasionally  read, 
contained  no  such  point.  They  misstated  my 
point.  They  set  up  a  man  of  straw  of  their  own, 
and  pulled  him  down  again.  What  motive  could 
have  induced  them  to  falsify  my  position  that  they 
might  achieve  a  seeming  victory,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  Nothing  worse,  1  hope,  than  a  hasty 
zeal.  I  did,  however,  allude  to  the  plotting,  the 
embarrassments  pressed  by  Mr.  Polk  on  Herrera, 
as  contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  that  adminis- 
tration, and  to  defeat  our  prospects  of  pacific  ar- 
rangements, and  the  action  of  our  President  in  re- 
storing Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  as  a  step  to  place 
him  in  command,  to  give  to  our  enemy  the  advan-. 
tages  of  his  military  skill,  his  indomitable  energies, 
and  commanding  influence  in  organizing  and  lead- 
ing their  armies  against  us. 

I  now  begin  the  examination  of  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances, facts,  and  events,  which  prove  that 
we  could  have  had  with.  Mexico  honorable  peace, 
instead  of  wasting  war,  and  that  the  President 
knew  it.  First,  I  present  the  letter  of  Mr.  Marks 
to  General  Taylor,  dated  village  of  China,  on  the 
river  San  Juan,  September  23,  1845;  and  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  New  Orleans,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1845,  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  These  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
State  Department,  where  they  have  been  ever  since 
about  the  1st  November  of  that  year. 

"  Village  of  China,  on  the  River  San  Juan, 
September  23,  1845. 
"To  General  Z.  Taylor,  Commanding  the 

United  States  troops  at  Corpus  Ohristi,  Texas  : 

"  Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  1  have  Iiail 
several  conferencesatMontereywith  General  Marion  Arista, 
commander  in-chief  of  the  Mexican  forces  on  the  fiontier 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  relation  to  the  differences  at  present 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  state  to  you,  that  from  the  opinions  and  views  he 
made  known  to  me,  tlie  Cabinet  of  Mexico  is  disposed  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  boundary  and  other  momentous  questions. 
Although  I  was  not  clothed  with  any  official  authority,  I  took 
upon  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to 
see  the  two  countries  in  harmony  of  friendship,  to  say,  that 
it  has  ever  been  and  is  the  policy  and  sincere  wish  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  and  friendship  of  the  sister  republics  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  most  especially  Mexico,  and  that  1  was 
confident  the  United  States  would  make  a  liberal  settlement 
with  Mexico  relative  to  the  boundary  question. 

"As  General  Arista  was  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
a  secret  agent  of  the  United  States,  though  I  declared  to  him 
quite  the  contrary,  and  that  I  was  only  acting  as  a  private 
individual  endeavoring  to  avoid  a  recourse  to  arms  between 
the  two  countries,  he,  nevertheless,  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  a  minute  ot^  our  conference  to  his  Goveriunent,  and 
assured  me  that  there  will  be  no  declaration»of  war  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  until  1  can  proceed  on  to  Washington,  and 
lay  before  the  President  the  views  of  Mexico  of  which  I  am 
possessed. 

"  General  Arista  pledged  his  honor  to  me  that  no  large 
body  of  Mexican  troops  should  cross  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  ;  that  only  small  parlies,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
men,  should  be  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  the  Aroya  Colorado, 
(twenty  leagues  from  the  Rio  Grande.)  and  that  th^y  would 
be  strictly  ordered  only  to  prevent  Indian  depredations  and 
illicit  trade.  I  then  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring  him  that 
you  would  commit  no  aggressive  act  against  Me.vieo,  or  her 
citizens,  and  that  you  would  solely  maintain  the  position 
you  at  present  occupy  at  or  near  the  Nueces  river.  I  trust, 
in  having  made  this  assurance  to  Iiim,  though  I  again  repeat 
I  did  it  as  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  meet 
with  your  approbation,  and  be  adhered  to,  as,  in  a  great 
measure,  peace  depends  on  your  prudent  movements  in  this 
particular.  General  Arista  spoke,  also,  of  Indian  incursions 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  could  be  prevented  by  the  troops  under  jour 
command,  as  the  Indians  always  come  from  the  Nueces 
river.  I  expressed  my  profound  regret  at  the  frequent  atro- 
cious acts  of  the  Indians,  and  said  that  you  would  no  doubt, 
in  future,  use  all  endeavors  to  prevent  them,  as  the  United 
States  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  April,  1831,  to  prevent 
them  as  far  as  possible.    He  suggested,  that  if  you  would 
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station  a  body  of  cavalry  at  the  pass  of  Sallas,  (head  waters 
of  the  Nueces.)  through  which  mountain  pass  they  invaria- 
bly proceed  to'  the  Kio  Grande,  it  would  effectually  check 
them. 

"I  shall  leave  this  village  to-morrow  for  Matamoros.  at 
whicii  port  I  shall  arrive  in  three  days;  from  thence,  I  shall 
embark  in  the  first  vessel  for  the  United  States,  proceeding 
immediately  on  to  Washington,  to  lay  before  the  President 
the  information  and  news  of  Me.xico  which  I  am  possessed 
of.  In  the  mean  time,  should  you  deem  this  note  of  sufficient 
importance,  1  trust  that  you  will  transmit  a  copy  of  it  by  ex- 
press to  the  Government,  as  by  timely  action  much  good  may 
result  tlierefrnra. 

"  I  beg  leavo  to  congratulate  you  that  the  door  is  opened 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  vexatious  questions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  feel  happy  in 
having  been  instrumental  in  this  great  and  good  object. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"ISAAC  D.  3IARKS." 

Mr.  Marks  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

"  New  0RLE4NS,  October  29, 1845. 
"To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State: 

"  Sir  ;  F  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Gi^neral  Z.  Taylor,  at  Corpus  Chrisii, 
from  the  village  of  China,  Mexico.  I  despatched  it  by  spe- 
cial courier  to  him,  but  was  sub.-equently  informed  that  the 
express  was  detained  at  the  town  of  Camargo,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  up  to  the  7tli  instant,  by  reason  of  continual  rains. 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  from 
Matamoros,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  for  Washington. 
"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"I.  D.  MARKS." 

Do  not  these  contain  evidence  of  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Mexicans  to  settle  difficulties  by 
diplomacy?  Do  not  events  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent knew  it  as  early  as  November,  1845?  In 
these  letters  there  is  evidence  that  General  Tay- 
lor had  not  received  that  of  23d  September  when 
he  vv^rote  to  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1845,  in  which  letter  he  is  charged  by  the 
President's  friends  with  advising  the  steps  which 
brought  on  the  war.  It  is  a  false  charge.  He 
did  not  advise  war.  In  that,  (the  letter  of  the  4th 
October,)  he  referred  to  the  instructions  given  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  15tli  June,  1845, 
and  copies  the  language  therein  employed.  Here 
it  is: 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  directed  me  (General  Taylor)  to 
select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande,  such  a  site  as 
will  consist  with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  will  be  best 
adapted  to  repel  invasion." 

These  were  his  orders,  issued  to  him  as  early  as 
June,  1845.     As  a  soldier,  he  had  nothing  to  do  i 
but  to  obey.     At  another  point  in  this  letter  of  tlie  [ 
4th  October,  the  gallant  old  General  says: 

"  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  suggestions 
on  topics  which  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation  ; 
but  if  our  Goi-ernment,  in  settling  the  question  of  boundary, 
makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  settlement  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  has-  i 
tened  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two  suitable  [ 
points  on  or  quite  near  that  river." 

Is  this  advice  to  make  war?     It  is  but  his  opin-  | 
ion,  based  on  a  certain  condition;  that  condition  i 
is,  "  if  our  Government  had  determined  on  the  Rio  [ 
Grande  as  the  boundary,  and  to  make  that  an  ulti- 
matum," to  take  "  nothing  shorter,"  then,  in  that 
event,  Jte  thouglu  it  best  to  take  position  there  at 
once.     But  suppose  his  opinions  and  his  advice  on 
the  4lh  of  October  were  in  favor  of  immediate  hos- 
tile movements  against  Mexico,  still  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  finally  order  such  movement  till  the 
further  opinions  of  the  General  were  known.     For  i 
these  fui-ther  opinions,  I  refer  to  his  letter  of  the 
7th  November,  1845,  to  the  War  Department,  from  I 
which  I  read  the  following  extract:  I 

"  The  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
October  16th,  was  received  and  acknowledged  on  the  1st  and  j 
2d  instant.     1  purposely  delayed  a  detailed  reply  to  tiievari-l 
ous   points  embraced  in  that  communication,   until  I  could  j 
receive  an  answer  to  mine  of  October  4th,  wliich  covered, 
at  least  in  part,  the  same  ground.    The  intelligence  from 
Mexico,  liowever,  tends  to  modify  in  some  degree  tile  views 
expressed  in  that  communication.     The  position   (Corpus 
Christi)  now  occupied  by  my  troops,  may  perhaps  he  the  best 
while  negotiations  are  pending,  or  at  any  rate  till  a  disposi- 
tion shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  them  unrea- 
sonably.    Under  the  supposition  that  such  may  be  the  view 
of  the  department,  I  shall  make  no  movement  from  this  point 
except  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Uie  country,  until  fur- 
ther instruciions  are  received." 

Does  this  look  like  advising  war?  This  decla- 
ration that  he  would  make  no  forward  movement 
from  Corpus  Christi  till  further  orders  were  re- 
ceived? What  was  the  intelligence  that  tended  to 
modify  his  views?  Evidently  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Marks,  which  he  had  not  received  on  the  4th  of 
October,  but  which  he  had  received,  and  which  he 
knew  the  Secretary  of  State  had  received,  before 
the  7th  November.  It  is  needless  here  to  refer 
specifically  to  the  mission  of  Dr.  Massa,  from  the 
northern  departments  of  Mexico  to  this  Govern- 


ment, to  tender  the  friendly  cooperation  of  these 

departments,  in  the  autumn  of  1845.     Those  of 

the  President's  friends  who  will  take  the  trouble 

to  inquire,  may  find   how  he  was  kept  almost  a 

prisoner  for  months  in  the  house  of  the  Secretary 

of  State  ;  and  though  he  brought  to  our  Executive 

the  most  earnest  and   decided  assurances  of  the 

friendship  of  the  north  of  Mexico,  he  was,  in  the 

end,  unceremoniously  "  whistled  down  the  wind," 

I  because,  most  probably,  any  pacific  arrangement 

!  with  him  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  President's 

'  engagement  with  Santa  Anna. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  facts  and  circum- 
'  stances  which  tend  to  show  that  the  President  knew 
'  we  could  have  peace,  while  he  was  cunningly  and 
,  heartlessly  laying  the  train  which  was  to  explode 
!  in  war,  will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Black  of 
the   17th   of  October,  1845.     Mr.  Black  was  our 
consul,   resident   at  the  city  of  Mexico.     From 
j  which  letter,  a  letter  Jo  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
read  the  following  extract: 
j      "  I  requested  an  answer  mighthe  given  as  early  as  possible, 
and  desired  to  he  informed  at  what  time  it  would  likely  be 
I  siven.    He  (Peiaa  y  Peiia,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
!  Atfairs)  promised  that  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  loth,  and 
requested  at  that  time  a  private  interview  with  me,  to  be 
!  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  not  at-the  department,  he 
said,  but  at  his  private  dwelling,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
the  affair  might  be  kept  as  dose  and  as  little  exposed  to 
public  view  as  possible,  to  avoid  suspicion.     At  the  time 
I  appointed  I  went  to  his  house  ;  he  being  alone  in  his  study, 
received  me  cordially  and  politely,  and  told  me  the  answer 
I  w;is  ready,  and  only  wanted  his  signature,  which  he  placed 
'  to  it  in  n)y  presence,  statins,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
!  accompany  the  answer  with  some  verbal,  frank,  and  con- 
;  fideiitial  explanations,  which,  after  reading  to  me  the  answer, 
,  he  did  in  the  following  manner:  He  said  that  the  Mexican 
Government,  notwithstanding  it  felt  it-elf  much  aggrieved 
,  and  offended  by  the  acts  of  that  of  the  United  States,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Texa.s,  yet  it  would  appear  to  be  out  of 
place  to  express  those  feelings  in  a  communication  of  this 
nature  ;  and  that,  if  the  Government  had  hut  itielfto  consult, 
the  expression  of  these  feelings  would  have  been  left  out  of 
the  communication,  .as  they  only  tend  to  irritate  ;  but  that  I 
knew  as  well  as    be   did,  that  Governments  like  onrs  must 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  feelinss  and  opinions  ofthe  people 
to  their  public  acts  ;  and  that  I  also  knew  very  well,  that  a 
strong  opposition   were  daily  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to,  and  scrutinizing  .-md  condemning  every  act  ofthe 
Government,  and  that  the  Government  endeavored  to  give 
them  as  little  pretext  as  possible;  and,  therefore,  wished  me 
to  make  this  explanation  to  my  Government.    .\nd  that,  in 
relation  to  the  qualities  he  had  recommended  to  beposse.ssed 
by  the  person  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  settlement  of  existing  differences,  it  was 
the  wish  ofthe  Mexican  Government,  and  would  be  for  the 
good  of  both  countries,  that  a  person  suitable  in  every  re- 
spect, should  be  sent,  endued  with  the  necessary  qualities, 
and    not  one   azainst  whom   the  Government  or  p^'ople  of 
Mexico  should  unfortunately  entertain   a  fixed   prejudice, 
which  would  he  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  differences.  *  *  * 

"  .\nd  that,  in  order  that  the  coming  of  the  commi^iioner 
[not  envoy]  might  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  forced 
on  them  by  threat,  his  Government  wished  the  naval  force 
ofthe  United  States,  now  in  sight  of  Vera  Cruz,  should  re- 
tire from  that  place  before  his  arrival ;  and  requested  th.at  I 
should  inform  the  Government  by  a  commuitication,  as  soon 
.as  I  should  know  the  fact  of  their  having  left.  These  things 
he  repeated  more  than  once,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness,  and  enjoined  it  upon  me  not  to  fail 
to  advise  my  Government." 

Here  is  evidence  furnished  to  our  President  by 
our  consul  resident  at  Mexico,  of  the  pacific  in- 
clination   of  Herrera's   administration.       Let   us 
now  consult  the  diplomatic  note  of  the  Mexican 
minister,  Pena  y  Pena,  of  the   15th  October,  the 
note  sent  to  our  Government  with  his  letter  of  the  ; 
17th,  in  which  he  explains  to  our  State  Depart-  j 
ment,  the  private,  verbal,  and,  as  he  says,  frank 
and  earnest  explanations  of  Mr.  Peua  v  Peiia.     In  ' 
this  note  ofthe  Mexican  minister  we  find  the  same 
evidence  of  amicable  disposition  to  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  Herrera's  administration  that 
is  furnished  l3y  Mr.  Black.    I  will  read  from  it  the 
following  extracts: 

"  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that  though  the  Mexican  Govtm- 
ment  is  deeply  injured  by  the  United  States,  through  the  acts 
committed  by  them  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  which  be- 
longs to  this  nation,  my  Government  is  disposed  to  receive 
the  commUnoner  of  the  United  States,  who  may  come  to 
this  capital,  with  full  powers  from  his  Government  to  settle 
the  jireseTit  dispute  in  a  peaceful,  reasonable,  and  honorable 
manner  ;  thus  giving  a  new  proof,  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
injuries,  and  of  its  firm  decision  to  exact  adequate  repara- 
tion for  them,  it  does  not  repel  with  contumely  the  measure 
of  reason  and  peace  to  which  it  is  invited  by  its  adversary.^' 

"As  my  Government  believes  this  invitation  to  be  made 
in  good  faitii,  and  with  the  real  desire  that  it  may  lead  to  a 
favorable  conclusion,  it  also  hopes  that  the  commissioner  will 
be  a  person  endowed  with  the  qualities  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end.      ******* 

"  What  my  Government  requires,  above  all  things,  is,  that 
the  mission  ofthe  commissioner  ofthe  United  States,  and  his 
reception  by  us,  should  appear  to  be  always  absolutely  frank 
and  free  from  every  sign  of  menace  or  coercion.    Aud  thus, 


j  Mr.  ConsiM,  while  making  known  to  your  Government  the 

I  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  of  Mexico  to  receive  the  com- 

I  missioner,  you  should  impress  upon  it,  as  indispensable,  the 

[  previous  recall  ofthe  whole  naval  force  now  lying  in  sight  of 

our  port  of  Vera  Cruz.     Its  presence  would  degrade  Mexico 

while  she  is  receiving  the  commissioner,  and  would  justly 

subject  the  United  States  to  tiie  imputation  of  contradicting, 

j  by  acts,  the  vehement  desire  of  conciliation,  peace,  and 

friendship,  which  is  professed  and  asserted  by  words." 

In  these  papers  there  is,  to  be  sure,  much  bluster 
about  injuries,  reparation,  and  all  that;  but  who  did 
not  know  it  was  mere  Mexican  gasconade,  quite 
harmless,  like  our  54°  40'  bluster,  to  get  49°  the 
more  easily — a  mere  diplomatic  Ji»iesse.'   The  expe- 
,  rience  of  our  own  diplomacy  teaches  us  that  tricks 
'  are  not   excluded  from    that   science.      Herrera, 
through  his  minister,  at  all  events,  agreed  to  receive 
;  a  coynmissioner — not  a  resident  minister,  not   an 
envoy  extraordinary — to   treat  of  the   particular 
difficulty  which  was  about  to  change  the  relations 
ofthe  two  Republics  from  those  of  amity  and  peace 
to  bloody  war.     He  desired  a  commissioner,  such 
as  nations  under  such  circumstances  usually  ap- 
point— such  as  we  appointed  to  settle,  from  time 
to  time,  difficulties  with  the  British  nation  which 
I  threatened  war — "  a  person  endoictd  with  qualilles 
I  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end" — against 
whom  the  Mexican  Government  and  people  enter- 
I  tained  no  fixed  prejudice.     They  begged  that  they 
I  might  not  be  degraded  by  being  required  to  nego- 
tiate under  the  guns  of  our  blockading  squadron. 
j  The  minister  invites  our  consul  to  his  house,  under 
I  the  cover  of  the  night,  to  explain  to  him,  confi- 
i  dentially,   the  diificulties  which    surrounded   the 
I  administration  of  Herrera — treats  him,  as  the  con- 
j  sul  himself  declares,  with   cordiality  and    polite- 
I  ness — is  frank  and  earnest  (in  the  language  of  Mr. 
I  Black)  in  his  explanations  and  the  expression  of 
I  his  desire  for  peace,  and  very  distinctly  holds  up 
I  to  him  the  popular  jealousies  and  prejudices  the 
Administration  had  to  encounter.     All  this  is  com- 
municated in  due  time  to  our  President.     To  these 
amicable   advances,   official   and   unofficial — these 
overtures,  direct  and  indirect — no  responsive  note 
of   peace   was    heard    from   the   White    House. 
Throughout  all  its  purlieus  ran  the  muttered,  but 
exciting  cry — 

"  Draw,  archers,  draw,  your  arrows  to  the  head. 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  !" 

In  blood  they  have  ridden — the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can citizens — when,  under  prudent  management, 
we  might  have  had  the  calmness  and  beauty  of  the 
flower-garden.  To  the  olier  to  receive  a  special 
coinmissioner,  our  President  insists  on  a  resident 
minister,  with  the  character  and  power  of  an  envoy 
extraordinary.  To  the  beseeching,  earnest  request 
that  the  fleet  might  be  withdrawn,  so  that  Mexico 
might  not  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  by  appearing  to  be  forced  to 
negotiate  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  our  President 
increases  the  strength  ofthe  squadron,  and  stations 
it  nearer  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  the  state- 
ment ofthe  difficulties  growingoutof  the  jealousies, 
and  prejudices,  and  pride  of  the  Mexican  people, 
and  the  intimation  that  time  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind,  and  to  reconcile  the  popular 
feelings  to  such  a  treaty  as  this  country  could 
accept,  Mr.  Polk  becomes  more  imperiously  press- 
ing for  instant  action.  These  were  the  embarrass- 
ments he  pressed  on  Herrera's  administration, 
which  destroyed  popular  confidence  in  it,  and  ulti- 
mately overthrew  it,  to  give  place  to  one  inimical 
to  the  United  States  and  peace.  He  knew  that  Ad- 
ministration could  not,  as  with  the  sceptre  of  the 
despot,  hush  at  once  the  clamor,  and  quiet  the 
prejudices  of  the  Mexican  people.  Time,  with 
Herrera's  prudence,  and  the  energy,  and  tact,  and 
plausibility  of  Pena  y  Pena,  might,  and  most  prob- 
ably would,  have  effected  an  object  so  desirable. 
The  note  of  the  Mexican  minister,  and  the  private 
confidential  explanation  to  Mr.  Black,  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  strong  desire  of  Herrera  to 
maintain  peace.  That  night  interview  with  Mr. 
Black,  that  cordial  and  polite  treatment  of  him,  that 
frank  and  earnest  explanation,  were  among  the 
pretexts  seized  by  the  enemies  of  this  country  to 
overthrow  the  Administration  there,  which  was 
friendly  to  us;  because  it  was  discovered  that  these 
concessions  made  no  impression  on  our  Executive; 
that  there  was  a  determination  here  to  degrade 
Mexico,  in  denying  to  her  the  right  even  of  appa- 
rent free  negotiation,  and  to  compel  her  to  treat 
in  range  of  our  cannon  shot,  and  to  deny  lier  the 
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common  right  of  nations — the  right  to  ask  a  special 
commissioner  instead  of  an  envoy,  when  the  matter 
to  be  treated  of  was  to  avert  a  war — a  right  we  had 
repeatedly  conceded  to  England.  They  could  not 
see,  as  many  of  us  do,  Mr.  Polk's  reasons  for  this 
difference  in  his  practice  towards  the  two  nations. 
Mexico  is  a  poor,  weak  power,  and  a  war  with 
her  brings  us  a  long  list  of  victories  and  glories — 
not,  however,  without  blood;  while  a  conflict  with 
the  stalwart  power  of  Great  Britain  would  cost  us 
much  more  in  blood,  without  the  same  catalogue 
of  splendid  triumphs. 

I  have  said  Herrera's  government  was  disposed 
to  be  friendly  to  ours,  and  to  adjust  pending  diffi- 
culties. In  addition  to  the  proof  I  have  arrayed 
in  support  of  that  opinion,  I  now  read  to  you  from 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Black  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(Mr.  Buchanan,)  dated  Mexico,  November  4, 1845. 
Here  it  is: 

"I  wisH  Ihis  Government  (Herrera's)  may  stand,  as  I 
think  it  well  disposed  to  arrange  all  matters  with  the  United 
States." 

With  this  letter  of  the  4th  of  November  Mr. 
Black  communicated  to  Mr.  Buchanan  a  printed 
newspaper,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  en- 
titled "  El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,"  dated  November 
1st,  1845.  I  have  not  seen  the  paper,  but  am  cred- 
ibly informed  and  believe  it  is  now  on  file  in  the 
State  Department.  It  contains  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  then  expected  negotiations  between 
this  Government  and  that  of  Mexico,  of  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  that 
Government,  and  the  persons,  or  rather  one  per- 
son, to  be  connected  with  our  mission.  That 
paper  must  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Black  to  advise 
our  Government  of  the  powerful  prejudices  of  the 
Mexican  people  against  that  person,  then  expected 
to  be, and  who  eventually  was,  connected  with  that 
mission,  so  that  the  obstacle  might  be  avoided  by 
omitting  to  appoint  that  particular  individual. 
That  paper  must  have  been  received  here,  and 
consequently  Mr.  Polk  informed  of  those  objec- 
tions and  prejudices  within  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  and  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
that  year,  and  before  the  nomination  was  sent  into 
the  Senate.  Through  an  obliging  and  very  intel- 
ligent friend,  whose  integrity  is  above  all  suspi- 
cion, I  have  obtained  a  translation  from  the  article 
in  El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  of  November  1,  1845.  It 
was  translated  from  the  identical  newspaper  on  the 
files  of  tiie  State  Department  It  may  not  be  a 
strictly  literal  and  full  translation  of  the  whole  ar- 
ticle, but  my  friend  assures  me  it  is  a  faithful  ex- 
position of  tliestatementsand  sentiments  expressed. 
The  translation  reads: 

El  Amigo  Del  Pdeblo. — Mexico,  November  1,  1845. 
Cf^  HORRIBLE  TREASON  ! !  .^ 
To  the  Peoidc  and  to  the  Army — If  you  have  any  regard  for 
your  honor,  if  you  know  what  are  yourinalienahle  rights,  if 
you  are  not  cowards,  incapable  of  sustaining  them,  if  yon 
still  preserve  any  of  the  civil  virtues  which  your  enemies 
have  been  forced  to  concede  to  you,  if  theie  still  remains  to 
you  any  regard  for  independence  and  that  liberty  which  you 
victoriously  won  with  your  blood,  if  you  have  witnessed  or 
read  of  the  tjlorious  deeds  of  the  veteran  heroes  Hidalgo  and 
Allende,  Morelosand  Iturbide,  whose  deeds  the  world  will 
always  admire — if,  in  fine,  you  are  men,  do  something  in 
this  extremity  to  prove  it.  \f  you  wish  to  have  a  country, 
hasten  to  preserve  it  as  you  once  rushed  forward  to  create  it, 
in  declaring  your  independence.  This  country  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  and  this  bad  Government,  which  is  in  fact  no 
Government,  hut  a  faction  of  infamous  conspirators,  aie  the 
first  traitors  which  lend  themselves  to  its  loss.  Oh  !  doubt 
it  not,  Mexicans!  This  vile  Government  has  been  deceiving 
you.  *****  Tiijj  yjie  Government  has 
been  and  is  in  correspondence  with  the  usurpers,  with  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  Parrott,  the  Yankee  Parrott,  and 
the  American  consul  in  Mexico,  are  those  who  have  agreed 
with  ii  (the  Government)  for  the  loss  of  Texas,  as  a  vile  se- 
ducer agrees  with  a  bawd  for  the  destruction  of  a  virgin ; 
and  thiisame  Parrott  has  departed  for  the  North,  C{j-to  say 
to  his  Government  to  send  a  Commissioner  to  make  with  our 
Government  an  ignominious  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  a  shame- 
ful surrender  of  Texas,  and  we  know  not  what  other  part  of 
the  Republic..£lO  This  is  as  certixin  as  the  existence  of  God 
in  Heaven. 

Will  you  permit  it,  Mexicans .?  Will  you  consent  to  such 
dishonor.'  The  usurpation  of  what  the  Yankees  call  Texas 
carries  with  it  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  this 
the  total  loss  of  our  nationality  and  independence— ju.st  as 
the  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  gave  to  our  conquerors  the  pos- 
session of  TIascalla,  the  possession  of  Tlascalla  the  capture 
of  Mexico,  and  the  taking  of  Mexico  the  enslavement  of  our 
country.  . 

This  vile  conspiracy  of  hypocrites  and  philosophers,  who 
call  themselves  a  Government,  is  bringing  opprobrium  on 
the  country,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  further  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  by  posterity  as  the  accom- 
plices of  their  infamy.  They  have  degr.ided,  disgraced  the 
very  name  of  the  Mexican  Government  by  stooping  to  treat 
with  Parrott,  who  is  a  man  obscure  and  without  character, 


a  shameless  sharper,  a  low  fellow ;  who,  to  evade  justice 
and  the  laws,  once  fled  from  this  city,  concealed  in  a  bed. 
Parrott,  that  uinrrateful  foreign  advenluier,  who  came  to 
establish  himself  in  this  country,  and  who  returned  to  the 
llnitpd  States  to  defame  this  Republic.  His  calumnious 
sarcasms  ought  to  arouse  the  Mexican  most  cold  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  honor  of  his  country  ;  this  same  Parrott  who 
has  forged  immense  unjust  claims,  which  figured  among 
those  set  up  by  the  United  States  against  Mexico — which 
claims  will  enter  into  this  apparent  sale  of  Texas.  This  is 
the  person  with  whom  the  Government  has  stooped  to  treat 
on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  existence  and 
honor  of  our  country!  Shame  on  you,  Mexicans,  to  have 
such  a  Government ;  so  abandoned,  so  hypocritical,  so  trai- 
torous; and  which  has  neither  the  necessary  decency  nor 
the  judgment  to  treat  properly  on  matters  touching  the  Re- 
public.    Such  a  Government  is  no  Government. 

Parrott  himself,  in  a  debauch  which  he  had,  according  to 
custom,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  disclosed  these  se- 
crets. 

Far  be  it  from  my  purpose  to  endorse  these  Mex- 
ican charges  against  Dr.  Parrott.  I  ani  not  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
impute  to  him  any  impropriety  in  relation  to  the 
preferment  of  his  claims  against  Mexico,  nor  other 
improper  conduct,  nor  even  to  insinuate  against 
him  any  unfitness  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Legation  to  Mexico;  but  I  do  design  to  charge 
upon  the  President  great  impropriety  of  conduct 
in  appointing  him  Secretary  of  that  Legation,  and 
sending  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  to  be  ad- 
vised and  consented  to,  after  he  had  such  decided 
proof  that  Dr.  Parrott  was  so  very  objectionable 
to  the  Mexican  people;  that  he  was  a  person,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Black,  and  of  the  Mexican 
minister,  Pena  y  Peiia,  against  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans "  unfortunately  entertained  a  fixed  preju- 
dice;" a  person  not  "  endowed  with  the  qualities 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end"  desired — 
peace;  in  short,  a  person,  whose  connection  with 
the  mission  Mr.  Polk  must  have  known  would 
irritate  and  exasperate  the  Mexicans,  and  defeat 
the  peaceful  objects  of  the  mission.  What  though 
those  prejudices  were  unfounded  and  unreason- 
able, (and  most  prejudices  are  so,  but  they  are  the 
more  dangerous  on  that  account — you  cannot 
reason  with  blind  prejudice,)  would  an  ordinary 
prudent  man  appoint  as  his  agent,  to  settle  a  sub- 
ject of  difficulty  with  his  adversary,  one  against 
whom  that  adversary  entertained  violent  preju- 
dices and  hatred.'  If  he  did,  could  he  hope  for 
favorable  adjustment.'  There  was  certainly  no 
scarcity  in  the  country  of  qualified  men  to  fill  this 
appointment ;  one  not  objectionable  to  Mexico 
ought  to  have  been  appointed,  and  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  settled  determination 
of  the  President  to  thwart  the  peace  mission,  and 
plunge  the  country  into  war.  After  the  President 
had  received,  I  say  received,  (for  the  paper  in 
the  State  Department  I  consider  as  haying  been 
received  by  him,  unless  his  Secretary  of  State 
defrauded  him  by  withholding  information  so  im- 
portant,) this  newspaper, containingsuch  imposing 
evidence  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Mexican  people 
against  Dr.  Par  ott,  and  through  a  source  so  reli- 
able as  the  United  States  consul  at  the  city  of 
Mexico,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  to  be  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  the  Doctor.  It  was  confirmed  in 
Jahuary,  1846,  some  two  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  newspaper.  If  this  paper  had  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  with  the  nomination,  do  you  believe  it 
would  have  been  confirmed  .'  No.  In  that  event, 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Senate  would 
have  been  again  employed  to  avert  the  storm  of 
war.  Ought  this  information  to  have  been  with- 
held from  the  Senate.  On  January  20,  1846,  Mr. 
Buchanan  wrote  to  Mr.  Slidell  as  follows: 

"  Should  the  Mexican  Government,  by  finally  refusing  to 
receive  you,  consummate  the  act  of  folly  and  bad  faith,  of 
which  they  have  afforded  such  strange  indications,  nothing 
will  then  remain  for  this  Government  but  to  take  the  redress 
of  the  wrongs  of  its  citizens  into  its  own  hands.      *        * 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  President,  in  anticipation  of  the 
final  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Governmentto  receive  you,  has 
ordered  the  army  of  Texas  (General  Taylor's)  to  advance, 
and  take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grands,  and 
has  directed  that  a  strong  fleet  shall  be  immediately  assem- 
bled in  theGulf  of  Mexico.  He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  act 
with  vigor  and  promptitude  the  moment  that  Congress  shall 
give  him  the  authority." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  right  in  his  statement  that 
the  President,  in  anticipation,  had  ordered  the  army 
forward;  to  prove  which,  I  will  read  the  order.  It 
is  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Taylor,  dated  13th  January,  1846,  in  which  he 
says: 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Presidentto  instruct  you  to  advance 
and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  command,  positions 
on  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  (Grande,)  as 


soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  in  reference  to  the  sea- 
son, and  the  routes  by  which  your  movements  must  be 
made." 

This  is  the  first  positive  order  to  move  forward, 
though  the  letter  from  the  War  Department  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  of  the  15th  of  June,  1845,  contains 
these  words: 

"  The  point  of  your  ultimate  destination  is  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  such  a  position  as  will  con- 
sist with  the  health  of  the  troops." 

Take  these  in  connection  with  the  other  facts 
and  circumstances  we  have  reviewed,  and  I  ask  if 
they  do  not  demonstrate  a  fixed  purpose,  in  the 
mind  of  the  President,  to  have  war,  and  not  peace .' 
When  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  this  letter  of  the  20th, 
in  which  he  spoke  also  of  the  great  "  solicitude  of 
the  President,"  and  Mr.  Marcy  issued  his  order  of 
January  ]3,  1846,  Congress  was  in  session,  and 
had  been  for  more  than  a  month,  yet  the  President 
does  not  inform  Congress  of  the  accumulating  em- 
barrassments and  dangers  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  nor  communicate  to  them  the  facts  which 
inspire  him  with  such  "great  solicitude."  He  does 
not  ask  Congress  to  make  war,  but,  concealing  his 
movements  from  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, rushes  into  war.  According  to  his  own  doc- 
trines, the  occupation  of  disputed  territory  is  not 
only  cause  for  war,  but  actual  war.  For  proof  of 
these,  his  opinions,  I  refer  the  admirers  and  pane- 
gyrists of  his  consistency  to  his  speech  on  Dr. 
Linn's  Oregon  bill,  to  which  he  was  opposed  ;  but 
then  that  was  a  dispute  with  mighty  England,  not 
with  puny  Mexico.  If  Congress  had  been  informed 
by  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  delivered 
in  December,  1845,  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
with  Mexico,  war,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
been  avoided.  We  understand  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  require  of  the  President  to  com- 
municate to  Congress  the  true  state  of  the  country 
and  of  public  affairs,  and  that  his  oath  of  office  im- 
poses on  him  the  obligation,  in  this  respect,  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution  and  the  law.  I  believe  he 
would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
believed,  if  he  did,  he  could  not  have  precipitated 
the  people  into  war. 

General  Taylor  is  now  charged  with  bringing  on 
the  war.  A  glance  at  the  facts  we  have  noticed 
will  show  how  unjust,  how  absolutely  false,  is  such 
a  charge.  In  the  face  of  the  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  15th  of  June,  1845,  his  letter  of 
the  7th  of  November,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
intelligence  from  Mexico  which  modified  his  views, 
and  in  which  he  declared  he  would  not  move  for- 
ward till  further  orders,  and  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Marcy 's  order  of  the  ISih  of  January,  1846,  to 
advance,  is  it  not  extraordinafy  that  men  can  be 
found  to  make  such  a  charge .'  The  sagacious  are 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  object.  It  is  the  fear  that 
the  war  may  prove  generally  odious,  and  isa  move- 
ment "m  «n<icipa<io»i,"  to  fasten  theodium  on  some 
other  head  than  that  of  the  guilty.  If,  however, 
the  war  shall,  as  I  trust  it  may,  he  happily  and 
speedily  terminated,  and,  most  especially,  if  it  and 
its  consequences  become  generally  popular,  then, 
I  tell  you,  you  have  heard  from  the  gentleman  the 
last  of  the  declaration  that  it  was  brought  on  by 
General  Taylor. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  management  of  this  war — 
a  war  begun  by  the  President — managed  by  the 
President — the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  it 
concealed  and  kept  secret  by  the  President— the 
means  to  be  employed  concealed  by  the  President 
— the  unofficered  armies  of  the  enemy  supplied 
with  commanding  generals  by  the  President — that 
we,  the  people's  representatives,  the  war-making 
branch  of  the  Government,  ask  to  be  informed, 
not  for  our  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  sover- 
eign people,  who  are  suffering  privations,  toiling, 
bleeding,  perishing,  paying,  and  suffering  the  bur- 
den of  an  enormous  public  debt,  in^  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  people  are  insulted  by  the 
answer  of  the  President.  It  is  in  substance,  that 
his  prerogative  gives  him  the  right  to  make  what 
use  he  chooses  of  their  money  and  their  blood,  and 
they  have  no  right  to  demand  an  account  of  him 
for  it  In  these  hi^^h  assumptions,  he  finds  apolo- 
gists and  defenders  among  the  self-styled  Demo- 
crats of  the  times.  Such  was  not  Democi;acy  m 
the  better  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic;  but 
now-a-days.  Democracy  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  slavish  subserviency  to  Executive  dic- 
tations, to  usurpations  by  the  Presidwit,  and  a 
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blind  following  by  his  party.  The  more  startling 
the  usurpations,  the  more  fearful  the  power  of  en- 
croachment exercised,  the  more  abject  the  servility, 
the  more  clamorous  the  praises  and  flattery  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Nothing  is  more  common  now  than  to  hear 
in  the  mouths  of  the  flatterers  of  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive, both  in  high  and  low  places,  such  terms  as 
"  the  model  President."  The  employment  of  such 
terms,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Polk,  seems  to  me  to  argue 
a  low  grade  of  mind  or  morals.  Such  an  opinion 
of  the  man  could  only  be  entertained  by  a  low 
grade  of  intellect,  and  if  the  opinion  is  not  enter- 
tained, then  certainly  it  requires  a  low  grade  of 
morals  to  give  utterance  to  the  expression.  Yet, 
.gentlemen  uttering  this  praise  may  be  sincere;  they 
may  intend  such  a  model  as  we  see  in  the  Patent 
Office.  There  the  model  of  the  cotton  gin,  a  ma- 
chine which  does  the  work  of  one  thousand  men, 
may  be  held  up  in  the  palm  of  your  hand;  that  of 
the  steam  engine,-may  be  deposited  in  the  crown 
of  your  hat;  so,  by  the  term  "model  President," 
they  may  not  mean  that  he  is  a  pattern  for  others 
to  imitate,  but  that,  like  the  models  in  the  Patent 
Office,  he  is  an  imperfect  miniature  representation 
of  what  a  President  ought  to  be.  They  may  mean 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  grand  original.  Pres- 
ident Washington,  he  is  of  intellectual  and  moral 
proportions  so  very  minute,  that  the  model  he  con- 
stitutes might  be  concealed  in  the  vacuum  of  a  fly's 
foot.  If  this  be  their  meaning,  I  acquit  them  of 
flattery,  and  accord  to  them  the  virtues  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  Another  class  of  the  President's  friends 
delight  in  comparing  him  to  Washington,  and  es- 
pecially, in  his  refusal  to  answer  the  House  reso- 
lutions, as  to  how  he  was  exercising  the  war  power 
of  the  Government — for  what  purpose  he  was 
using  the  people's  money,  to  the  extent  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars — with  what  object  he 
was  pouring  out  the  people's  blood.  To  make  the 
parallel,  they  read  Washington's  message  refusing 
to  communicate  certain  facts  in  relation  to  Jay's 
treaty.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  two  cases;  in 
Washington's  case,  the  treaty  power  alone  was  in- 
volved; there  was  no  war  question  there.  In  this 
case',  the  war  power  is  the  one  involved,  and  the 
manner  of  its  exercise  by  the  President  is  what  we 
asked.  It  is  said,  that  like  Washington,  he  has 
proudly  stood  forth  and  insisted  on  his  preroga- 
tive; that  "Washington,  like  the  mountain  rock, 
withstood  the  torrent  of  Democracy,  and  saved  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of  war,"  and  therefore 
Mr.  Polk  is  like  him.  If  Mr.  Polk  had  thus  op- 
posed the  torrent,  his  friends  might  have  some  pre- 
tence to  compare  him  with  that  best  and  greatest 
of  men,  Washington;  but,  instead  of  a  mountain 
rock,  arresting  the  course  of  the  headlong  torrent, 
he  leaped  upon  the  boiling  surface,  the  giddiest 
bubble  that  marked  its  onward  career;  "  jiow  we 
apples  swim,"  was,  perhaps,  the  only  words  whis- 
pered to  the  mad  eletnents  around  him.  Like  most 
of  his  defenders  here,  of  the  stump  and  the  press, 
he  had  the  precaution  to  turn  aside  into  the  safety 
of  the  official  eddy,  whilst  the  torrent  he  put  in 
motion  was  hurried  on  to  the  gulf  of  blood  and 
death.     Was  that  like  Washington  .' 

I  find  the  Union,  the  chief  of  the  Executive 
journals,  agreeing  with  me  in  sentiment.  In  an 
article  of  that  journal,  of  the  31st  of  December, 
1S45,  we  find  the  following:  "  It  is  right  for  the 
people,  at  all  times,  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  acts  of  their  Executive  officers."  That  is  my 
opinion  to-day;  but  the  Union  and  the  smaller  fry 
of  Executive  journals,  and  the  slavish  tools  of  the 
President  here  and  elsewhere,  now  think  the  peo- 
ple have  no  right  "  to  obtain  a  full  knov\!;ledge  of 
the  acts  of  th«ir  Executive  officers;"  but  that  the 
Executive,  like  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  splendor  of  his  prerogative. 

In  the  few  moments  that  remain  to  me,  I  trust 
that  I  may  be.indulged  to  reply  to  some,  I  cannot 
to  all  of  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  on  me 
by  the  advocates  of  Executive  power,  since  I  made 
my  remarks  on  the  19th  January.  To  my  honor- 
able colleague,  [Mr.  Featherston,]  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Henley,]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  BEDmcER,]  I  have  afew  words 
of  replication.  Beyond  thesc/l  will  not  have  time 
to  go.  I  have  already  said,  to  find  a  reply  to  me, 
they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  misstating  and 
falsifying  my  points.  It  was  said  by  my  colleague, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  I  had  said 
Santa  Anna's  administration  had  succeeded  Her- 


rera's  by  the  aid  of  our  President.  It  is  not  true, 
as  I  have  said;  I  did  not  say  it,  and  no  account  of 
my  remarks  which  I  have  seen,  has  so  represented 
me,  with  the  exception  of  the  account  given  by  the 
gentlemen  themselves — an  account  wholly  unsup- 
ported and  wholly  untrue,  but  necessary  to  give 
them,  in  the  estimation  of  the  uninformed,  the  sem- 
blance of  triumph.  Every  intelligent  man  here 
knows  their  appearance  of  victory  was  obtained, 
if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  truth.  This  point  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  did  not  venture  upon.  In 
his  moderate  endowments  he  yet  has  the  good 
sense  to  know  that  chronology  is  beyond  his  depth. 
My  colleague  [Mr.  Featherston]  had  the  temer- 
ity to  attack  my  statement  of  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  and  his  suite — said  that  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  the  return  of  any  but  Santa  Anna  himself, 
and  that  I,  out  of  this  individual,  manufactured 
forty — then  quoted  Falstaff''s  story  of  the  men  in 
buckram.  This  could  have  had  but  one  meaning, 
and  that  was  indirectly  an  imputation  of  falsehood. 
The  young  gentleman  may  be  too  young  to  ob- 
serve passing  events,  but  then  he  must  be  extreme- 
ly young  not  to  have  learned  that  Almonte,  and 
many  others  I  might  name,  was  of  Santa  Anna's 
suite,  on  his  return  under  the  pass  ordered  to  be 
granted  to  him  by  our  President.  This  he  must 
have  known,  because  the  nine-years  old  boys  in 
his  district  knew  it,  and  yet  he  can  turn  up  his  head 
here,  and  unblushingly  declare  there  was  but  one, 
and  that  was  Santa  Anna.  Indeed,  he  may  say, 
with  as  much  justice  as  his  great  prototype,  Fal- 
stafF,  "  Good  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to 
lying!" 

Here  Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Mississippi,  arose, 
and  said  he  would  inform  his  colleague  [Mr.  Tomp- 
kins] that  his  colleague  [Mr.  Featherston]  was 
confined  to  his  bed  of  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  TOMPKINS  said,  it  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  it.  I  sincerely  regret  the  misfortune  of  my  col- 
league; I  hope  he  will  be  speedily  restored  to 
health.  In  his  absence  and  illness  I  will  spare  him 
the  notice  I  had  intended  to  take  of  him;  but  when 
he  shall  have  recovered  his  health,  and  be  present, 
perhaps  some  future  fit  occasion  may  enable  me  to 
say  what  I  would  like  now  to  say,  but  which,  on 
account  of  his  illness,  I  will  forbear,  for  I  am  the 
last  of  mankind  to  make  rugged  the  pillow  of  afflic- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  again  rose,  and  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  withdraw  his  colleague,  who  was  ab- 
sent and  sick,  from  any  notice  the  gentleman  [Mr.  | 
Tompkins]  might  deem  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  ! 
him. 

Mr.  TOMPKINS.  No,  but  my  sense  of  pro- 
priety, on  being  informed  that  he  is  sick,  forbids  a 
further  notice  that  he  might  think  unkind,  and 
your  frequent  interruptions  may  withdraw  from 
me  many  of  the  few  moments  left  for  me  for  my 
remarks. 

I  will,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  turn  to  a  much 
more  disagreeable  thing,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, [Mr.  Henley.]  I  beg  his  pardon — the 
term  gentleman  is  perhaps  offensive  to  him.  In  his 
remarks  he  has  instructed  me  on  this  point;  for 
after  saying  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  he 
recalled  it,  and  said  the  member  from  Mississippi. 
Well,  I  am  content.  It  is  a  term  of  more  definite 
distinction  than  "  the  gentleman;"  for  we  all  know 
that  many  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
never  becoTne  members  of  this  House,  while  with 
mortification  and  regret,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  every  member  is  not  a  gentleman,  (pointing 
at  Mr.  Henley.)  He,  too,  launched  into  Shak- 
speare,  and  both  edified  and  amused  us  with  his 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  Venitian  Sen- 
ator, whilst  he  vindicated  his  own  scholastic  taste 
in  calling  him  "  Grat-ti-an-ni."  To  demonstrate 
the  constitutional  and  democratic  orthodoxy  of  the 
President,  in  withholding  from  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  all  information  as  to  his  concealed 
exercise  of  the  war  power  of  the  Government,  he 
detained  us  long  in  detailing  circumstances  of  the 
late  canvass  in  the  third  Congressional  district  in 
Mississippi — circumstances  which  were  not  true, 
of  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing, if  true;  a  dirty  work,  to  do  which  1  suppose 
he  was  set  on  by  some  one  else,  who  felt  it  was 
too  low  and  mean  to  be  done  by  himself.  How- 
ever, when  he  thought  balderdash  of  that  sort 
necessary  to  illume  the  pathway  of  legislation,  I 
wonder  he  did  not  give  us  a  few  chapters  on  ad- 


ventures of  the  kind  in  Indiana.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  he  might  have  told  us  of  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Indiana,  who,  in  1844,  ad- 
dressing the  voters  of  that  State  in  favor  of  Polk 
and  annexation,  told  them  the  Whigs  were  panic- 
makers;  that  they  said  annexation  would  bring 
war  with  Mexico;  that  it  was  false  prophecy,  and 
he  would  undertake,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  take  a 
regimentof  Indiana  old  women,  with  whom, armed 
only  with  broomsticks,  he  would  drub  Mexico  into 
submission.  Afterwards,  when  war  actually  came, 
when  the  Indiana  regiments  were  at  camp  Whit- 
comb,  he  might  have  told  you  of  that  same  mem- 
ber of  Congress  writing  to  them,  calling  them  the 
b'hoys,  telling  them  how  much  he  desired  to  be 
among  them,  and  to  be  one  of  them,  and  that  he 
would,  but  for  the  pressing  weight  of  his  Congres- 
sional duties — saying,  in  the  end,  "  go  on,  b'hoys, 
and  don't  be  surprised  if  I  join  you  before  you 
reach  the  table  lands  of  Mexico.''  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  told  you,  too,  of  that  same  member 
of  Congress,  who,  while  canvassing  again  in  1846, 
for  a  seat  on  this  floor,  not  having  joined  the  regi- 
ments of  his  State  before  they  reached  the  table 
lands  of  Mexico,  nor  afterwards,  and  while  he 
was  speaking,  having  a  flag,  constituted  ofacertain 
unmentionable  article  of  an  "  old  woman's"  dress, 
thrust  into  his  face,  to  remind  him  of  his  pledge  to 
subdue  Mexico  with  that  regiment  of  old  women. 
He  might,  too,  have  related  that,  stung  by  this 
rebuke,  he  made  the  attempt  straightway  to  raise 
that  regiment,  and  thatthere  was  not  one  old  woman 
to  be  found  in  all  Indiana,  so  reckless  of  her  repu- 
tation, as  to  enlist  under  his  banner.  I  know  not 
if  that  member  of  Congress  be  the  same  Tom  Hen- 
ley we  have  here  now — I  am  informed  and  believe 
he  is  the  same,  But  away  with  him.  I  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  House  for  having  occupied  so  much 
of  their  time  on  a  thing  so  despicable.  1  came  not 
here  to  pursue  small  game.  It  is  not  the  jackall, 
but  the  lion,  his  master,  I  am  after;  for  him  my 
piece  is  charged.  It  shall  not  even  be  levelled  at 
any  skunk,  who  may  thrust  his  disgusting  form, 
and  still  more  disgusting  odor,  in  my  pathway. 

By  two  of  the  gentlemen  the  term  "dog-eared" 
was  objected  to — taken  in  high  dudgeon.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  it  is  an  inofl^ensive,  common 
term,  the  signification  of  which  is  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy;  that  it  merely  signifies  books  with  the 
leaves  turned  down  at  the  corners.  The  term  had 
nothing  of  offence  in  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Bedinger,]  for  the  reason,  that  he  be- 
ing a  gentleman,  felt  that  it  was  no  reflection  on  the 
ears  of  any  of  his  relations. 

But,  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  It  seems 
that  if  I  should  escape  the  little  mousing  owls  by 
whom  I  had  been  hawked  at,  I  must  fall  beneath 
the  fell  swoop  of  the  big  eagle  from  Virginia,  who, 
stooping  from  his  favorite  eyrie  amid  the  peaks  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  came  with  sweeping  pinions  and 
vengeful  scream  upon  my  devoted  head.  He  has 
passed  away.  He  fleshed  not  his  beak.  I  saw  no 
blood  upon  his  talons.  For  aught  I  know,  he  rests 
content  with  his  achievement;  and  I  will  not  pause 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  his  nest,  to  which 
he  so  beautifully  and  delicately  alluded.  It  has 
often  been  said,  that  much  more  appears  in  the 
pamphlet  reports  of  speeches  made  here,  than  was 
usually  heard  in  them  when  delivered.  That  is 
sometimes  called  a  fraud  upon  the  public;  but  as 
speeches  are  not  often  made  for  theefi'ect  to  be  pro- 
duced here,  and  but  few  of  them  are  listened  to,  it 
would  be  great  economy  in  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion, if  most  of  them  were  merely  published,  and 
never  spoken.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  B.,]  in  the  pamphlet  report  of  his  speech, 
has  done  himself,  not  the  public,  great  injustice. 
In  it,  as  spoken,  there  was  but  one  bright  spot — 
one  passage  only,  which  sparkled  with  wit,  that 
set  the  audience  in  a  roar,  and  that  he  has  sup- 
pressed; it  was  that  string  of  mongrel,  doggerel 
verse,  which  for  twelve  minutes  he  had  detained  us 
in  the  recital  of;  half  bad  English,  and  half  worse 
Latin,  intermixed,  in  which  Santa  Anna,  as  a  gen- 
eral and  a  soldier,  was  underrated  and  ridiculed. 
I  am  sorry  he  kept  it  out  of  his  printed  speech. 
The  insertion  of  it  there  might  have  proved  to  the 
world,  what  we  know,  that  the  gentleman  possess- 
es great  industry,  and  considerable  powers  of  mem- 
ory; for  he  did  not  read,  but  recited  by  rote,  that 
doggerel.  Who,  but  a  man  of  industry  and  mem- 
ory, would  have  committed  so  much  miserable 
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trash;  and  who,  but  a  man  of  ambition  and  taste, 
would  have  stood  up  in  the  American  Congress, 
"the  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world,'' 
and  recited  it  as  part  of  his  own  speech?  The  re- 
flecting, perhaps,  would  say,  such  industry  and 
memory  applied  to  elevated  studies,  might  secure 
to  their  possessor  some  respectability,  as  was  said, 
in  substance,  of  the  skill  of  a  coachman  in  the 
olden  time.  I  have  inquired  into  the  authorship  of 
that  mongrel  doggerel,  and  find  it  was  the  drunken 
improvisation  of  a  student  of  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  (1  regret  to  learn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  things  are  done  in  New  England,)  that  one  of 
his  chums  took  itdowii  in  short-hand;  when  it  was 
read  to  the  author  i)i  his  "  sober  second  thoughts" 
of  the  next  day,  he  denied  the  authorship;  when 
his  mind  was  forced  to  yield  to  testimony,  he  fell 
into  a  hypochondria  for  very  shame;  the  prospects 
of  his  usefulness  vanished,  and  his  friends  keep 
watch  over  him,  for  fear  he  will  fly  to  suicide  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  that  production.  Now, 
if  the  gentleman  had  retained  in  the  printed  speech 
the  only  gem  of  the  delivered  one,  and  sent  it  to 
that  unhappy  young  man,  he  would  have  done  a 
generous  and  benevolent  act;  for  the  fact  that  an 
illustrious  son  of  the  "  Old  Dominion"  had  embel- 
lished his  speech  in  Congress  with  that  poetry, 
might  have  reconciled  that  youth  to  life,  and  have 
won  him  back  to  the  pursuit  of  his  high  prospects 
and  usefulness.  I  said  it  was  the  only  part  of  the 
speech  which  created  a  laugh — a  striking  instance 
in  which  a  great  man  was  "indebted  to  his  mem- 
ory for  his  wit."  It  was  employed,  however,  to 
j-idicule  the  idea  that  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to 
Mexico  had  made  the  war  more  disastrous  to  our 
gallant  troops.  It  was,  and  has  been,  the  great 
blunder  of  the  President,  and  his  defenders  and 
apologists,  to  underrate  the  abilities  of  Santa  Anna. 
They  even  now  mock  at  every  allusion  to  his  ener- 
gy, resources,  and  skill.  In  witness  of  these  qual- 
ities, and  the  consequences  of  his  return,  I  point 
them  while  they  mock,  to  the  bloody  fields  of  Buena 
Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,ChapuItepec,and 
the  King's  Mill,  where  he  commanded.  To  their 
heartless  mockery,  let  the  ensanguined  ghosts  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  slaughtered 
countrynien  respond.  While  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  stands  upon  the  green  graves,  and  snuffs 
the  stench  of  our  buried  heroes,  and  there  finds 
heart  to  jest  and  mock,  I  will  invite  him  to  turn  his 
ear  to  the  full  and  melancholy  chorus  breaking 
from  thousands  of  homes  in  ourland — homes  made 
desolate,  and  filled  with  destitution,  by  the  eflfects 
of  the  war;  and  when  he  hears  the  orphan's  cry, 
the  widow's  wail,  the  aged,  bereaved  parent's 
groan,  swelling  on  the  breeze,  these  let  him  catch 
and  cherish,  as  grateful  tributes  to  his  memorized 
wit. 


THE  LOAN  BILL. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  S.  S.PHELPS, 

OF  VERMONT, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

March  28,  1848, 

On  the  bill  from  the  House  to  authorize  a  loan  not 

to  exceed  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  (in  reply 

to  Mr.  Atherton.) 

Mr.  PHELPS  remarked,  that,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  [Mr.  Atherton,]  he  deemed  it 
proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  the 
views  which  he  had  the  honor  some  time  since  to 
submit  to  the  Senate.  In  doing  this,  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  finances  of  the  country,  but  should 
confine^himself  to  certain  topics  which  had  been 
alluded'to  by  the  honorable  chairman.  And,  in  the 
outset,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary observation,  which  might  explain  the  appa- 
rent mconsistency  in  the  several  calculations  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Senate. 

There  are  three  aspects  (said  Mr.  P.)  in  which 

this  subject  of  the  finances  may  be  regarded three 

different  propositions  to  be  answered — three  differ- 
ent results  to  be  ascertained.  One  inquiry  is  How 
do  our  ex|)enditures  compare  with  our  income? 
Secondly,  another  is.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  with  reference  to  its  obligations  and  re- 


sources? And  thirdly,  Whataretheavailable  means 
of  the  treasury  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  ? 
In  the  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  various 
calculations  are  made,  apparently  inconsistent  and 
conflicting,  and  not  unfrequently  confusion  and 
embarrassment  is  thrown  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

Thus,  in  the  views  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
submit  some  weeks  since,  I  presented  certain  cal- 
culations to  show,  first,  how  far  the  treasury  had 
already  run  in  arrear,  and  secondly,  to  what  ex- 
tent it  might  be  expected  to  do  so  in  future.  I  of 
course  charged  the  treasury,  in  one  case,  with  all 
the  debt  contracted  by  way  of  loan,  either  upon 
stocks  or  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes;  and  in  the 
other,  with  the  subsisting  and  unexecuted  authori- 
ty to  borrow,  which  might  be  necessary  to  be  exe- 
cuted. The  honorable  chairman,  whose  remarks 
were  directed  to  this  bill  now  under  consideration, 
would  of  course  make  his  calculations  with  a  view 
to  the  inquiry,  what  further  authority  to  borrow  is 
necessary,  and  with  a  view  to  the  available  means 
of  the  treasury  to  meet  the  current  expenditure. 
He  therefore  places  the  unexecuted  and  available 
authority  to  negotiate  loans,  or  issue  treasury  notes, 
to  the  credit  of  the  treasury.  It  is  not  strange  that 
in  the  result  thus  produced  there  should  be  a  wide 
difference. 

^5  Something  has  been  said  of  the  effect  of  the  issu- 
ing of  treasury  notes,  their  redemption  by  way  of 
receipt  at  the  custom-house  or  for  other  public  dues, 
and  their  subsequent  reissue,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  account  should  be  kept.  There  is  no 
difliculty  on  this  subject,  if  the  purpose  of  our  cal- 
culation is  kept  in  view.  The  issue  of  a  treasury 
note,  or  the  authority  to  issue,  increases  the  avail- 
able means  of  the  treasury,  but  it  at  the  same  time 
adds  the  same  amount  to  its  debt.  If  the  same 
note  be  received  at  the  custom-house,  it  diminishes 
the  available  means  of  the  treasury,  by  absorbing 
so  much  of  the  revenue.  But  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  is  not  changed;  for  while  the  revenue  is 
diminished,  the  debt  is  reduced  to  the  same  amount. 
If,  however,  there  be  an  authority  to  reissue  the 
note,  then  the  available  means  are  not  affected,  be- 
cause precisely  to  the  same  extent  that  the  income 
is  absorbed  the  authority  to  borrow  is  increased; 
but  the  reissue  charges  a  new  debt  upon  the  treas- 
ury to  be  a  burden  upon  its  future  resources. 

Among  the  topics  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate,  is  the  inq'iiry,  what  is  the  present  amount 
of  our  national  debt,  and  what  will  it  be,  assuming 
that  the  Mexican  war  is  virtually  ended  ?  This 
subject  was  discussed  to  some  extent  yesterday  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  matter  not 
susceptible  of  being  precisely  ascertained.  The 
amount  of  our  public  debt  is  uncertain.  We  can 
only  approximate  to  it.  We  may  indeed  ascertain 
satisfactorily  its  minimum,  but  its  maximum  must 
be  determined  hereafter. 

I  have,  sir,  made  some  calculations  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
while  I  present  them  as  concisely  as  may  be  in  my 
power. 

I  have  taken   two    modes   of  ascertaining  the 
amount.     The  first  is  as  follows,  viz: 
Balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  184S. .      $9,128,439 
Avails  of  treasury  notes  and  loans  for  the  year 

1843-7,  as  per  Secretary's  report 25,679,199 

Avails  ot'samfi  for  year  1847-8 6,915,078 

Loans  available  for  the  same  year  which  au- 
thority is  already  or  will  t>e  exhausted 6,285,294 

Loans  authorized  by  the  present  bill 16,000,000 

Deticiency  in  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  moans 
as  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter 1,500,000 

Public  debt  contracted  before  the  war,  as  per 

Secretary's  report 16,476,010 

Add  for  the  Mexican  treaty 20,000,000 

And  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  deficiency  lor 
the  coming  year 20,000,000 

121.982,030 

Deduct  balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1846. . .        9,1-26,439 

Leaves ,*H2.8o5,581 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July, 
1846;  the  amount  borrowed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  for  the  two 
years,  as  well  as  the  unexecuted  authority  to  bor- 
row, which  is  expected  and  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted if  it  be  not  ali-eady;  and  the  old  debt  con- 
tracted priorto  the  1st  July,  1846,  are  all  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of 


course  are  not  open  to  cavil.  The  loan  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  added,  of  course.  I  also  add  twenty 
millions  as  the  price  of"a  peace  with  Mexico,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  prosecution  of  our  claims 
for  indemnity  against  Mexico  will  result  in  an 
expenditure  of  that  sum,  under  color  of  a  purchase 
of  territory,  and  twenty  millions  more  as  the  Sec- 
retary's  estimate  of  deficiency  of  revenue  for  the 
coming  year,  considering  the  expenditure  as  vir- 
tually entailed  upon  us,  and  that  amount  of  debt, 
although  prospective,  yet  unavoidable.  The  re- 
maining item  of  $1,500,000  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 

A  deduction  from  this  sum  of  $112,855,581, 
should,  however,  be  made  for  avails  of  treasury 
notes,  which  may  have  been  received  for  public 
dues  and  reissued,  and  which,  of  course,  may  be 
included  twice  in  the  item  of  "  avails  of  loans  and 
treasury  notes;"  that  is  to  say,  they  may  have  been 
issued  in  1846-7,  and  the  avails  included  in  the 
item  for  that  year,  and,  after  being  redeemed  by 
being  received  for  public  dues,  issued  agaia  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Still,  they  would  constitute  a 
debt  only  to  the  amount  reissued.  Supposing  the 
Secretary  not  to  have  transcended  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him,  the  amount  of  loans  embraced 
in  these  items  could  not  exceed  the  sum  authorized, 
to  wit:  ^3, 000, 000.  As,  however,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  contemplates  the  execution  of  that  authority 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  as  this  loan  of  |16,000,000 
is  in  aid  only  of  that  authority,  it  will  be  correct  to 
set  down  the  avails  of  loans  and  treasury  notes  for 
the  two  years  at  $33,000,000.  The  several  sums 
included  in  the  above  statement  under  that  head 
amount  to  §38,879,571.  Deducting  the  excess, 
which  is  $5,879,571,  from  the  above  result  of 
$112,855,581,  and  we  have,  as  a  corrected  result, 
the  sum  of  $106,976,010,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
one  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
amount  of  debt  already  virtually  contracted. 

The  second  calculation  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory.     It  is  this: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  the  public  debt,  as  it 

existed  on  the  1st  December,  1847,  at $45,659,059 

The  authority  to  borrow,  unexecuted  at  that 

date,  at 4,202,838 

As  this  authority,  if  not  already  executed ,  will 
be,  (the  authority  given  by  this  bill  being  re- 
garded as  auxiliary,)  I  include  it  as  a  portion 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  loan  authorized  by  this  bill,  which  is  con- 
sidered on  all  hands  as  in  addition  to  ihe  last 

mentioned  sum,  is 16,000,000 

The  sum  of  $1,500,000  is  an  over-estimate  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  cash  in  the  treasury,  as 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee        1,.500,OGO 

Add  for  the  Mexican  treaty 20,000,000 

Deficiency  for  the  coming  year,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary 20.0a0,(i00 

The  result  is  a  debt  of. $107,332,487 

The  item  of  $1,500,000  in  the  above  statement 
arises  in  this  way.  That  amount  of  treasury  notes 
had  been  received  for  public  dues.  The  Secretary 
credits  the  trestsury  for  the  whole  amount  received, 
as  shown  by  the  returns,  as  cash.  As  the  above 
ainount  was  in  treasury  notes,  »hat  sum  should 
have  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  treasury 
as  a  payment  on  account  of  the  public  debt. 
The  balance  would  have  shown  the  true  amount 
of  cash  received.  But  the  proper  entry  not  having 
been  made,  the  treasury  notes  thus  received  are 
included  in  the  estimate  of  cash  in  the  treasury. 
The  result  is  an  over-estimate  of  the  means  of  the 
treasury,  and  a  deficiency  not  yet  provided  for,  of 
one  million  and  a  half.  The  notes  may  be  issued 
again ;  but  if  so,  they  will  constitute  a  new  debt  to 
that  amount. 

If  there  be  any  item  in  the  above  statement  which 
is  subject  to  cavil,  it  is  the  last,  to  wit:  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  for  the  coming  year.  Should  the 
Mexican  war  be  terminated,  the  experiditure  for 
the  coming  year  would  doubtless  be  diminished; 
to  what  extent,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 
But  with  a  proper  deduction  under  this  head,  the 
above  statement  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.     It  may  be  moi-e;  it  caimot  be  less. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  statement  in- 
cludes only  the  ascertained  and  liquidated  debt. 
It  is  the  amount  which  has  assumed  the  technical 
fon-n  of  public  debt,  in  the  shape  of  stocks  and 
treasury  notes,  already  contracted  and  authorized 
to  be  contracted,  added  to  a  specific  obligation 
supposed  to  be  incurred  by  the  country,  and  a 
further  deficiency,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury,  to  be  provided  for  by  future  loans. 
So  far,  then,  as  tliis  statement  goes,  it  covers  an 
"  admitted   debt— a   debt  to   be  provided   for  by  a 
resort  to  the  credit  of  the  Government. 

Whether  this  amount,  to  which  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained the  credit  of  the  Government  has  been  and 
must  hereafter  be  pledged,  will  cover  all  its  liabil- 
ities, is  a  very  different  and  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  floating,  unliqui- 
dated, unascertained,  and,  as  yet,  unknown  debt, 
which  is  yet  to  be  provided  for.^  Who  can  tell 
the  amount  to  be  added,  when  we  come  to  close 
up  our  accounts,  and  allow  all  the  miscellaneous 
claims  growing  out  of  the  war,  which  at  this  time 
can  neither  be  enumerated  nor  described.'  We 
certainly  have  no  assurance  that  this  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  millions,  thus  raised  and  to  be 
raised  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  will  meet 
all  the  wants  of  tiie  treasury. 
'  We  have  passed  a  bill  raising  ten  additional 
regiments  of  regular  troops,  and  not  a  cent  of  the 
expenditure  thus  to  be  incurred  is  embraced  in  the 
estimates,  or  included  in  the  above  calculations. 
Upon  the  heels  of  that  bill  is  another,  authorizing 
a  levy  of  twenty  thousand  volunteers.  Will  not 
these  troops,  if  raised,  be  a  tax  upon  the  treasury 
for  the  coming  year.'  Are  these  troops  to  be  raised 
and  disbanded  between  this  and  the  30th  June 
next.'  Certainly  not.  They  must  and  will  add, 
not  only  to  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year,  but 
to  that  of  the  next  year  also. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  are,  like  all 
previous  estimates,  doubtless  underrated,  there  are 
a  great  variety  of  claims  upon  the  treasury  not  esti- 
mated for  at  all.  The  land  bounties  which,  in  our 
generosity,  we  have  provided  to  be  commuted,  at 
the  option  of  the  soldier,  "for  money," — the  pen- 
sions to  the  soldiers  of  this  war  are  not  included. 
Now,  besides  the  various  miscellaneous  claims 
growingoutoftheMexican  war,andyourextensive 
military  operations  in  a  foreign  country,  you  have 
a  bill  before  you  recognizing  claims  in  California 
to  a  large  amount,  and  containing  an  appropriation 
of  <?,750,000.  There  are  also  the  operations  of  the 
Quartermaster's  and  Subsistence  departments — 
claims  growing  out  of  contracts,  for  private  prop- 
erty destroyed,  or  taken  for  public  use,  &c.,  which 
cannot  be  enumerated.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  NiLEs]  estimated  this  floating  debt, 
growing  out  of  your  military  operations,  at  five 
millions  of  dollars.  I  think  the  estimate  low.  At 
all  events,  I  believe  the  Senator  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  this  particular. 

Sir,  I  found  upon  my  desk  recently  a  report 
upon  the  claim  of  an  individual  who  had  served 
in  this  Mexican  war,  recommending  to  Congress 
to  indemnify  him  for  his  "goods  and  chattels"  lost. 
In  the  inventory  of  property  thus  to  be  paid  for,  I 
found  "  winterand  summer  clothing;"  cotton  shirts 
I  suppose,  old  boots  and  shoes  for  aught  I  know, 
camp  furniture,  &c.  &c.  If,  sir,  we  are  going  to 
the  extent  of  paying  for  all  the  old  boots  and  shoes 
and  cotton  shirts  lost  in  this  campaign,  we  shall 
add  no  inconsiderable  sum  to  the  amount  of  these 
miscellaneous  claims.  Then,  too,  there  are  claims 
for  horses  lost.  Having  had  much  to  do  with 
claims  for  horses  lost  in  our  Indian  wars,  from  the 
time  of  taking  my  seat  on  this  floor  to  the  pres- 
ent, I  can  safely  pronounce  these  campaigns  the 
best  market  for  horses  in  the  world.  When  we 
come  to  estimate  all  these  claims,  with  that  degree 
of  liberality  towards  the  claimants  which  seems 
now  to  be  contemplated,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  they  constitute  no  small  addition  to  the  amount 
of  public  debt  growing  out  of  this  war.  Besides, 
the  sum  of  one  million  must  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  coming  year  for  the  interest  of 
this  loan  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Now,  sir,  with  all  these  additions  to  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  expenditure,  which  tend  to  swell 
his  estimated  deficiency  for  the  coming  year,  how 
much  can  we  safely  deduct  from  that  deficiency.' 
A  saving  will  be  made  to  some  extent  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war;  but  will  it  exceed  the  amount 
thus  to  be  added.'  I  think  not.  If  we  add  five 
millions  for  floating  debt,  as  estimated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  and  one  million  for  interest 
on  this  loan,  it  will  carry  the  estimated  deficiency 
for  the  coming  year  up  to  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars.     It  will  require  a  very  serious  reduction 


of  your  military  establishment  to  reduce  that  defi- 
ciency below  twenty.  Sir,  if  the  Government 
could  find  the  capitalist,  who  would  assume  the 
public  debt  for  one  hnndied  millions  of  dollars,  in 
my  judgment  it  would  do  well  to  close  with  such 
a  proposition,  and  accept  the  offer.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  public  debt  will  be  found  materially  to 
transcend  that  sum. 

I  have  added  nothing  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt  reported  by  the  Secretary.  But  if  we  add  to 
the  debt,  as  ascertained  on  the  1st  December  last, 
($45,659,659,)  the  then  unexecuted  authority  to 
borrow,  ($4,202,828,)  we  have  an  amount  of  about 
fifty  millions  (§49,862, 487)  upon  which  interest  in 
some  form  is  accruing.  The  Secretary,  in  his  es- 
timate of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year,  includes, 
for  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  the  sum  of  2,453,402  dol- 
lars. What  portion  of  that  sum  is  intended  to  ex- 
tinguish the  principal  of  the  debt  I  know  not;  but 
the  whole  sum  falls  short  of  the  interest  on  fifty 
millions  by  more  than  half  a  million.  If  any  con- 
siderable portion  i.s  to  be  applied  to  the  principal 
debt,  the  deficiency  on  account  of  interest  will  be 
increased. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  what  the  honorable  chair- 
man is  pleased  to  call  the  mistakes  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  in  the  estimates  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  some  weeks  since. 

Sir,  if  I  have  made  mistakes,  I  have  erred  in 
very  honorable  company.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  found  it  necessary,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  to  advise  us  of  errors  in  his  official  re- 
ports, if  it  should  turn  out  that  my  errors  have 
proceeded  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  data  furnish- 
ed by  the  honorable  Secretary,  it  will  be  in  due 
season  to  correct  my  mistakes  when  he  has  cor- 
rected his.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  correcting 
any  error  which  may  have  occurred;  but  in  doing 
so,  I  choose  to  correct  errors  on  all  sides.  After 
having  been  enveloped  for  some  time  past  in  the 
mistsandfogs  of  Newfoundland,  if  the  moment  has 
arrived  when  new  observations  can  be  taken,  and 
our  latitude  and  longitude  truly  ascertained,  I  cer- 
tainly am  as  ready  as  the  Secretary,  or  anybody 
else,  to  correct  our  reckoning. 

The  first  mistake  attributed  to  me  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  this:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  furnished  us  with 
an  estimate  oi"  deficiencies  of  appropriations  for  the 
current  year,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  I  became  satisfied,  after  the 
best  investigation  that  I  could  make,  that  this  de- 
ficiency of  ten  millions  was  not  included  in  the 
general  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  year.  I, 
therefore,  in  the  calculations  submitted  by  me, 
added  it  to  the  estimated  expenditure.  It  is  said 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  this.  Be  it  so.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  contest  the  point  with  the  honorable 
chairman  or  the  Secretary,  but  prefer  to  take  the 
Secretary's  own  data,  and  proceed  at  once  to  a  cor- 
rection of  the  calculations. 

How,  then,  does  this  matter  stand?  My  first 
statement  was  intended  to  show  to  what  amount 
the  treasury  had  and  would  run  in  arrear  during 
the  two  fiscal  years,  from  July  1 ,  1846,  to  June  30, 
1848.  To  ascertain  this,  1  added  together  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1846,  the 
amount  borrowed  during  the  two  years,  and  the 
estimated  deficiency  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th 
June,  1848.  These  sums  gave  an  aggregate  of 
^56,820,046.  To  this  I  added  the  estimate  of  de- 
ficiencies— $10,061,844,  making  in  all  the  sum  of 
$66,881,890.  To  correct  the  mistake,  the  ten 
millions  and  a  fraction  should  be  stricken  out. 
In  other  words,  my  estimate  was  so  much  too 
large.  But  there  are  errors  on  the  other  side  to  be 
corrected.  In  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary  had 
omitted  to  enter,  among  the  receipts  of  the  year, 
the  sum  of  about  seven  millions,  ($6,915,078,) 
which  have  been  received  during  the  year,  as  avails 
of  loans  and  treasury  notes.  The  amount  bor- 
rowed, as  stated  by  me,  was  therefore  too  small 
by  that  sum.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  omission  of  seven  millions  of 
means,  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  deficiency, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  seven  millions  too 
large.  Here,  then,  were  two  mistakes  in  the  data 
furnished  by  the  Secretary.  Still,  the  error  did 
not  affect  the  result  of  my  calculation;  for,  as  one 
item  in  the  column  of  addition  was  seven  millions 
too  small,  and  another  too  large  by  that  sum,  the 


result  was  right.  To  correct  the  error,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  transfer  that  amount  from  one  item 
in  the  column  of  addition  to  another,  which. woul3 
not  vary  the  sum  total. 

But  after  my  calculation  was  made,  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  error  had  been  discovered  at  the 
department,  and  that  the  deficiency  was  about 
seven  millions  less  than  the  amount  as  given  in 
the  annual  report.  Not  knowing  at  the  time  in 
what  the  error  consisted,  and  having  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  for  ascertaining  it  before  the 
delivery  of  my  speech,  I  deducted  that  sum  from 
my  previous  result.  This  was  clearly  erroneous, 
as  I  discovered  as  soon  as  I  became  advised  of 
the  precise  character  of  the  Secretary 's  mistake. 
As  the  sum  had  been  erroneously  included  in  one 
Item,  and  erroneously  omitted  in  another,  the  de- 
duction of  it  from  my  result  balanced  the  first  error, 
but, did  not  supply  the  latter.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, therefore,  I  add  the  seven  millions  to  the 
result;  or,  if  we  set  ofl'  the  seven  millions  mistake 
on  one  side  to  the  ten  on  the  other,  it  leaves  three 
millions  only  to  be  deducted  from  my  estimate  of 
the  amount  to  which  the  treasury  had  run  in  ar- 
rear. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  mistakes.  The 
Secretary  sent  us,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  an  estimate  of  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  current  year,  to  the  amount  often 
millions.  He  has  since  discovered  that  the  de- 
ficiency is  fourteen  millions.  This  additional  sum 
of  four  millions,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  year.  If,  then,  the  expenditure  is 
greater  by  four  millions  than  estimated  by  him, 
that  sum  should  be  added  to  his  estimated  defi- 
ciency, and  should  be  added  also  to  my  former 
estimate. 

The  result,  then,  of  these  corrections  is,  that 
seven  millions  is  to  be  added  for  one  mistake  of 
the  Secretary,  and  four  for  another,  making  in  all 
eleven  millions,  while  ten  millions  only  is  to  be 
deducted.  In  other  words,  when  the  Secretary 
comes  to  correct  his  data,  and  I  my  calculations 
based  upon  them,  it  is  found  that  my  estimate, 
submitted  in  January  last,  instead  of  being  ten 
millions  too  large,  is  one  million  too  small. 

The  honorable  chairman  talks  of  errors — of  mis- 
takes. Sir,  if  errors  have  occurred,  or  mistakes 
been  committed,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  correct- 
ing them.  I  can  feel  no  sensitiveness  about  the 
commission  of  errors  growing  out  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  data  with  which  I  am  furnished.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  have  in  many  particulars 
been  groping  in  the  dark,  and  what  is  worse,  the 
department  itself  seems  not  to  understand  the  con-  ' 
dition  of  the  finances.  Correction  after  correction 
is  made  in  the  annual  report.  First  seven  millions 
is  fo.und  in  the  treasury,  which  had  been  overlook- 
ed; then  the  estimate  of  deficiencies  is  found  to  be 
four  millions  short;  and  lastly,  the  receipts  for  the 
year  are  overrated  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  because  that  amount,  which  is  reported  as 
cash,  was  received  in  treasury  notes, and  the  proper 
entry  of  the  redemption  of  these  notes  was  omit- 
ted to  be  made.  Sir,  1  trust  the  department  will 
continue  to  correct  its  errors  as  readily  as  I  cor- 
rect those  into  which  I  am  betrayed  by  its  inaccu- 
racies. 

The  honorable  chairman,  however,  insists,  that 
in  charging  the  four  millions  of  deficiency  in  the 
above  calculation,  1  confound  deficiency  of  means 
with  deficiency  of  appropriation.  Sir,  I  believe  I 
understand  the  difference  between  the  receipt  of 
revenue  into  the  treasury,  the  available  means  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  appropriation  of  that  revenue 
when  realized  to  the  various  objects  of  expenditure. 
But  I  will  endeavor  to  show  the  Senator  that  there 
is  no  confusion  here.  The  object  of  my  estimate 
was,  by  a  comparison  of  our  expenditure  with  our 
income,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  treasury  Itas  fallen 
in  debt.  I  took  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  defi- 
ciency, and  added  to  it  certain  sums  for  what  I 
considered  was  an  underrating  of  our  expenditure, 
and  certain  other  sums  for  over-estimate  of  reve- 
nue. Now,  sir,  how  did  the  Secretary  ascertain 
the  expenditure  for  the  year.'  1  will  tell  you.  For- 
tunately, thedepartment, in  its  anxiety  toexposemy 
mistake  in  relation  to  the  ten  millions,  has  furnished 
the  committee  with  the  details  of  the  estimate.  That 
estimate  (the  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  year) 
was  made  in  thia  way:  First,  the  actual  expendi- 
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lure  for  the  first  quarter  was  charged;  then  the 
estimate  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  was  put 
down  at  Ihe  amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriations  for  ihe  year;  tlieii  was  added  the 
amount  of  additional  appropriations  asked  by  the 
Secretary,  (the  estimate  of  deficiencies  amounting 
to  ten  millions,)  and  the  amount  of  these  was  given 
as  the  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  year.  Now, 
sir,  is  it  not  apparent,  that  this  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  taking  the  appropriations  already  made,  with 
the  appropriations  asked  for  to  supply  deficiencies, 
as  the  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  year?  If  the 
appropriations  are  taken  by  the  Secretary  as  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  expenditure,  are  not  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  synonymous?  And  when 
the  Secretary  tells  us  that  the  appropriations  of 
the  last  session,  with  the  addition  of  the  ten  mil- 
lions asked  at  the  commencement  of  this  session, 
cover  his  whole  estimate  of  expenditure,  and  after- 
wards tells  us  that  four  millions  are  still  necessary 
to  be  appropriated,  are  we  not  to  understand  that 
four  millions  are  to  be  added  to  his  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure? Sir,  the  Secretary  has  made  expendi- 
ture synonymous  with  appropriation,  by  gradua- 
ting one  to  the  other.  He  has  taken  the  appro- 
priation as  indicating  the  amount  of  expenditure, 
adding  from  time  to  time  such  further  appropria- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary.  Upon  this  principle, 
he  added  to  his  estimate  of  expenditure  the  ten  mil- 
lions of  additional  appropriation,  which  he  asked 
for  at  the  commencement  of  the  session;  and  if  he 
now  asks  fourteen  millions  instead  of  ten,  will  he 
not  add  the  four  millions? 

The  honorable  chairman  tells  us,  however,  that 
I  confound  deficiency  of  means  with  deficiency  of 
appropriation,  in  relation  to  this  four  millions. 
Why,  sir,  this  four  millions  is  not  reported  to  us 
as  a  deficiencij  of  means,  but  as  an  additional  expendi- 
ture. If  it  were  otherwise,  is  not  the  Senator 
aware,  that  in  comparing  income  with  expenditure, 
deficiency  of  means  is  equivalent  to  excess  of  ex- 
penditure?— that  it  is  pert'ectly  immaterial  whether 
you  subtract  from  the  one  or  add  to  the  other? 
Where,  then, is  the  confusion  on  this  subject?  The 
Secretary  estimated  the  expenditure  at  precisely 
the  amount  of  appropriations,  including  the  ten 
millions;  he  now  asks  for  four  millions  more;  and 
\vhy?  Simply  because  the  expenditure  is  four  mil- 
lions more  tlian  he  estimated.  The  honorable 
chairman  tells  us  that  this  four  millions  is  wanted 
in  the  Pay  department;  and  that  this  sum  was  not 
included  in  the  previous  estimates,  because  the 
Paymaster  General  had  not  the  means  of  making  the 
estimale.  Very  well.  It  is,  then,  an  additional  ex- 
penditure, for  which  a  further  appropriation  is 
asked,  and  which  will  increase  the  deficiency  in 
the  treasury.  Is  it  not,  then,  to  be  added  to  that 
deficiency?  What,  then,  does  the  Senator  mean, 
when  he  speaks  of  this  as  a  deficiency  of  means  7 
and  when  he  talks  of  confounding  appropriation 
with  expenditure?  Is  he  not  aware  that  the  es- 
timate of  expenditure  is  precisely  the  amount  of 
appropriation  ? 

My  next  estimate  was  made  for  the  future,  and 
was  designed  to  show  what  amount  of  money  would 
be  necessary  to  be  raised  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Government  if  the  war  continued.  This  also  in- 
volved a  comparison  of  income  and  expenditure. 
In  tliis  estimate,  I  added  to  the  Secretary 's' esti- 
mate of  expenditure  the  sum  of  seven  millions  only, 
on  account  of  the  ten  millionsof  deficiencies.  This, 
it  seems,  was  erroneous,  the  ten  millions  being  in- 
cluded in  that  estimate.  But  is  there  no  set-off  to 
this?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  million  and  a 
half  of  over-estimate  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury, 
which  the  honorable  chairman  admits  to  be  an 
error.  This  is,  indeed,  deficiency  of  means;  but  is 
not  deficiency  of  means  equivalent  in  this  calcula- 
tion to  excess  of  expenditure?  And  if  the  Secre- 
tary's means  are  less  than  the  estimates,  will  not 
the  estimated  deficiency  in  the  treasury  be  greater? 
The  Senator  very  gravely  admits  that  the  million 
and  ahalfisafajr  set-off"  to  my  mistake.  But  what 
will  he  do  with  the  four  millions  of  additional  ex- 
penditure? I  have  shown  already  that  this  sum 
should. be  added  to  the  estimate  of  deficiency  in 
the  treasury. 

If  this  subject  requires  further  elucidation,  let 
me  present  it  in  another  form.  My  object  was, 
to  ascertain  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury.  The 
Secretary  tells  us,  it  will  be  on  the  30th  June,  1849, 
thirty-six  millions  of  doikra.     I  tnke  that  sum  as 


the  basis  of  my  calculation.  The  Secretary  arrived 
at  it  by  subtracting  his  means  from  his  expendi- 
ture. He  afterward  discovers  that  his  expenditure 
is  four  millions  larger  than  he  estimated;  and  the 
honorable  chairman  discovers  that  his  means  are 
one  and  a  half  million  less.  Will  not  these  sums 
increase  the  deficiency?  and  should  they  not  be 
added  to  the  thirty-six  millions?  I  also  use  the 
terms  appropriations  and  expenditure  as  synony- 
mous. The  reason  is  already  given.  The  Secre- 
tary takes  the  appropriation  as  the  estimated  amount 
of  expenditure.  If  these  additional  appropriations 
are  made,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  estimate  of 
expenditure.  Here,  then,  are  five  millions  and  a 
half  to  be  added — four  for  under-estimate  of  ex- 
penditure, and  one  and  a  half  for  over-estimate  of 
means.  If,  then,  we  deduct  from  my  former 
result  (which  was  sixty-eight  millions)  the  seven 
millions  erroneously  charged  by  me,  and  add  the 
five  millions  and  a  half,  that  result  will  be  reduced 
one  and  a  half  million,  or  from  sixty-eight  millions 
to  sixty-six  millions  and  a  half.  The  balance 
against  me  in  this  correction  is  one  million  and  a 
half.  Let  that  balance  stand.  I  desire  a  short 
credit;  and  if  I  take  as  much  time  to  dispose  of  it 
as  the  honorable  chairman  took  before  he  replied 
to  my  remarks  made  in  January  last,  (two  months,) 
I  may,  before  the  time  elapses,  possibly  be  fur- 
nished with  a  set-off  to  that,  in  the  shape  of  some 
new-discovered  error,  or  some  item  of  expendi- 
ture not  included  in  the  estimates. 

Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  think  that  I 
do  the  Secretary  injustice  in  setting  down  the  four 
millions  as  a  mistake;  and  he  finds  an  excuse  for 
the  Secretaiy  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Pay- 
master General  had  not  the  means  of  making  the 
estimate  at  an  earlier  period.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Secretary  must  have  known  that  his  estimates 
were  noi  complete;  and  if  he  furnished  an  estimate 
of  expenditure  which  purports  to  cover  the  entire 
expenditure,  knowing  that  an  important  item, 
which  might  amount,  as  the  result  proves,  to  four 
millions,  was  omitted;  makes  this  estimate  the 
basis  of  his  financial  calculation,  and  leaves  Con- 
gress and  the  committees,  without  explanation,  to 
do  the  same,  it  savors  of  something  worse  than 
mistake.  I  will  not  call  it  imposition;  but  I  will 
say,  that  it  puts  a  false  aspect  upon  the  finances  of 
the  country. 

There  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  annual  report,  saw  fit,  with  a  view  doubtless 
to  commend  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
to  abandon  the  usual  mode  of  exhibiting  the  in- 
come or  revenue  by  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1 
to  June  30,  and  to  present  to  us  the  income  under 
the  new  tariflTfor  the  year  beginning  December  1, 
1846,  when  that  tariff^  went  into  operation,  to  De- 
cember 1, 1847.  I  remarked,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  this  mode  of  calculation  was  deceptive,  and 
that  the  true  and  safe  rule  was,  to  retain  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fiscal  year.  I  was  aware  that 
five  months  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1847,  were 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  seven  months  under 
that  of  1846.  But  I  remarked,  that  the  combined 
operation  of  the  new  tariff,  which  was  passed  in 
July,  and  the  warehouse  system,  which  was  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time,  was,  to  suspend  the 
receipts  at  the  custom-house  until  after  the  1st  of 
December,  1846,  when  the  new  tariff  reducing  the 
duties  went  into  operation.  In  proof  of  this,  I  ad- 
verted to  the  extraordinary  falling  oflfof  the  revenue 
between  the  passage  of  those  acts  and  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1846.  The  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
month.  And  thus  1  accounted  for  the  increase  of 
duties  after  the  1st  December,  1846.  The  honor- 
able chairman  represents  me  as  attributing  the  re' 
suit  to  the  warehouse  system  alone;  and  he  makes 
a  parade  of  statements  derived  from  the  ware- 
houses, showing,  that  during  this  period  the  amount 
of  goods  deposited  in  the  warehouse  did  not  in- 
crease. Well,  sir,  what  does  this  prove?  Simply 
that  the  importations  were  suspended.  It  was 
utterly  unimportant  to  my  purpose  whether  the 
importation  was  suspended  or  the  goods  being  im- 
ported were  deposited  in  the  warehouse  to  await 
the  taking  effect  of  the  new  tariff.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  revenue  fell  off.  The  Senator  now  tells 
us  that  the  goods,  instead  of  being  imported  and 
deposited  in  the  warehouse,  were  not  imported  at 
all.     Be  it  so.     How  is  the  fact  important?    If 


imported,  and  not  warehoused,  the  duties  must 
have  been  paid.  I  attributed  the  effect  to  the 
combined  operation  of  the  two  measures;  and 
whether  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing took  one  course  or  the  other  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  until  the  reduced  duties  took  effect, 
was  altogether  immaterial  to  my  argument.  The 
fact  still  remains,  that  the  payment  of  duties  or 
the  importations  being  suspended  until  after  the  1st 
of  December,  the  receipts  for  the  period  immediate- 
ly following  that  dale  were  unusually  large,  as 
they  were  the  accumulation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
early  part  of  that  fiscal  year. 

The  great  error,  however,  which  the  Senator 
attributes  to  me,  and  the  one  upon  which  he  dwells 
with  great  emphasis,  and,  apparently,  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction, is,  that  I  underrated  the  receipts  from 
customs  for  the  current  year. 

In  my  estimate  made  in  January  last,  I  put  down 
the  revenue  from  that  source  at  twenty-four  mil- 
lions. Sir,  I  arrogate  to  myself  no  gift  of  prophecy. 
I  made  the  calculations  upon  considerations  satis- 
factory to  myself,  and  such  as  I  trusted  would  be 
satisfactory  to  others.  Whether  they  were  satis- 
factory to  the  honorable  chairman,  I  know  not: 
certain  it  is,  he  did  not  then  see  fit  to  discuss  them 
or  to  question  their  accuracy.  He  chose  the  safer 
and  more  prudent  course  of  awaiting  the  result — 
well  knowing  that  if  my  estimate  was  sustained, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent;  and  if  not,  he  could 
come  to  the  contest  armed  with  the  facts.  The 
Senator  seems  disinclined  to  assume  the  occupation 
of  a  prophet:  he  was  certainly  at  liberty  to  decline 
it.  But  it  is  indispensable  that  some  one  should 
undertake  the  office  of  estimating  for  the  future; 
and  if  the  Senator  considers  the  employment  too 
"dangerous"  for  him  to  engage  in,  he  certainly 
should  not  censure  those  who  happen  to  fail  in  their 
predictions.  But,  sir,  the  question  was  not,  at  the 
time  I  submitted  my  estimates,  what  had  been,  but 
what  could  be,  relied  on  for  the  future.  I  stated 
the  sum  upon  which  I  thought  we  could  rely  with 
confidence,  considering  the  prospect  before  us.  I 
intended  to  go  upon  the  safe  side.  If  the  amount, 
in  the  end,  should  exceed  my  estimates,  1  consider 
it  no  impeachment  of  my  honor  or  my  discern- 
ment. 

But  the  Senator  thinks  that  the  result,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  will  falsify  my  predictions.  Sir,  I  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  a  result.  My  estimates  were 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mexican  war 
was  to  continue.  I  reduced  the  estimate  upon  the 
very  ground  that  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to 
embarrass  the  country — to  press  upon  the  money 
market — to  derange  and  curtail  the  currency,  and 
repress  the  activity  of  commercial  operations.  I  de- 
clared, at  the  time,  that  if  the  war  should  be  ended, 
the  commerce  and  the  finances  of  tli^country  would 
revive.  What  is  now  the  condition  of  things?  The 
whole  country  is  satisfied  that  the  war  is  at  an  end. 
Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  would  more  astound  the 
country,  than  to  learn  that  the  war  is  to  be  revived. 
The  apprehensions  of  Jhe  commercial  community 
are  removed;  the  pressure  is  removed;  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  is  changed.  The  money  market 
and  the  currency  are  relieved  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  enormous  loans  demanded 
by  the  Government,  from  year  to  year,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  the  drain  of  specie  for  the 
like  indefinite  period,  to  be  expended  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Sir,  the  state  of  things,  upon  the  supposed  con- 
tinuance of  which  my  calculations  were  made,  has 
passed  away,  and  that  state  of  things  succeeded 
which  I  predicted  would  remove  the  evil  and  re- 
store prosperity.  Let  me  refer  to  the  prhited  copy 
of  my  speech,  as  delivered  on  the  27th  January 
last.  You  will  find  there,  after  I  had  described 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  this  ex- 
pression: "These  evils  are  only  to  be  removed  by 
'  removing  the  cause  which  produced  them.  Put 
'  an  end  to  this  war,  and  let  the  finances  and  the 
'country  revive  by  force  of  its  elastic  energies, 
'•under  the  sunshine  of  peace."  Sir,  this  war  is 
virtually  ended:  this  change  has  not  only  taken 
place,  but  it  has  taken  place  while  nearly  one-half 
of  the  fiscal  year  remains  unexpired.  Hardly 
had  my  views  been  expressed,  before  the  treaty 
was  announced.  Suppose,  then,  that  commerce 
should  be  more  active,  and  the  finances  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition:  am  I  to  be  taunted  with  the 
supposed  falsifieaiion  of  my  prediction?    No,  sir; 
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if  the  revenue  for  the  year  should  transcend  my 
estimate,  it  would  be,  under  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, perfectly  consistent  with  the  views  I  have 
heretofore  expressed. 

Sir,  the  estimates  which  I  submitted  on  a  former 
occasion  were  based  upon  the  usual  laws  of  trade — 
the  wants  of  the  country,  the  demand  for  foreign 
goods,  the  stock  on  hand,  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  pay  for  them,  and  the  falling  off  of  our  ex- 
portations.  All  these  considerations,  together  with 
the  stringency  in  the  money  market,  indicated  a 
falling  off  of  importation  and  of  revenue.  There 
was,  i  admit,  one  consideration  which  I  did  not 
take  into  the  account,  which  has  interfered  with 
the  usual  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  doubt- 
less tended  to  keep  up  the  importations  and  the 
revenue  for  a  longer  period  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected.  The  commercial  distress  in  England, 
the  individual  embarrassments,  and  the  bankrupt- 
cies which  have  taken  place  in  that  country,  have 
flooded  us  with  their  fabrics,  which  are  poured 
into  this  country  to  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice.  New 
York  is  the  sink  into  which  all  the  surplus  and 
refuse  fabrics  of  Europe  are  thrown.  They  are 
sent  there,  not  because  they  are  demanded  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country,  but  because  they  must 
be  disposed  of  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  But  this  operation,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  be  temporary. 

Sir,  in  my  judgment,  there  must  be,  in  the  end, 
a  falling  off  in  our  importations,  and  of  course  in 
the  revenue.  I  still  retain  the  same  general  views 
which  I  expressed  on  a  former  occasion.  If  I 
erred,  it  was  in  placing  the  decline  of  importations 
at  too  early  a  period,  in  consequence  of  not  advert- 
ing to  the  consideration  that  commercial  embar- 
rassment in  England  is  sure  to  flood  this  country 
with  her  fabrics,  in  defiance  of  the  usual  laws  of 
trade.  Our  foreign  commerce  has  been  stimulated, 
and  our  importations  increased,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  our  productions.  A  state  of  un- 
usual and  unnatural  activity  in  the  commercial 
world  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding decline,  as  certainly  as  the  flood  tide  of 
the  ocean  is  succeeded  by  the  ebb. 

Sir,  while  reflecting  upon  this  subject  this  morn- 
ing, in  anticipation  of  addressing  the  Senate,  a 
New  York  paper  came  to  hand,  containing  an 
article  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  few  ex- 
tracts. Speaking  of  the  dry-goods  market,  and 
the  efiect  of  recent  information  from  Europe,  the 
writer  says : 

"  Foreign  Dry-goods  Market,  3farcA 24. — The  steamer 
Cambria  arrived  last  Saturday  morning  after  we  had  gone  to 
press;  consequently,  thp  highly  exciting  news  brought  by  , 
her  was  not  included  in  our  last  report  of  this  market.  The 
receipt  of  this  truly  astonishing  intelligence  was  perceptible 
among  both  our  foreign  importers  and  domestic  commission 
men,  and  trade  during  Saturday  and  Monday  was  at  a  com- 
plete stand. 

"The  excitement,  however,  wore  off  on  Tuesday,  and 
huyers  for  the  near  home  trade  made  their  appearance.  We 
could  not  perceive  that  French  goods  had  advanced  in  price, 
although  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  merchants  was  that 
they  would.  | 

"  We  do  not  look  for  any  decfded  improvement  in  the  de-  ' 
mand  for  either  foreign  or  domestic  goods  until  next  spring. 
At  the  present  time,  the  large  stocks  on  hand  not  only  crip- 
ple the  country  merchant  in  his  spring  purchases,  but  are  : 
mostly  fall  goods,  and  of  course  will  go  very  far  to  lessen 
his  wants  next  fall.    Under  the  existing  state  of  ourmarkets, 
we  think  it  would  be  a  most  suicidal  course  to  attempt  to  i 
import  or  send  any  goods  tu  our  market  except  such  as  are  • 
e-aleable  at  all  times  ;  and  shipments  even  of  these  should  be 
deferred  until  the  present  excess  has  found  vent,  as  every 
description  of  goods  at  the  last  price-current  from  .Manches- 
ter would  net  a  loss  at  the  ruling  prices  in  our  market. 

"  On  Monday,  there  was  a  small  sale  of  Belgian  cloths  at 
Messrs.  Uaggerty,  Draper,  &  Jones's  auction-room,  and  upon 
which  the  importer  claims  to  have  suffered  less  loss  than 
has  been  made  at  previous  sales  on  higher  priced  cloths,  m 
On  Thursday,  auction  sales  of  cloths  were  made  at  ruin-  ! 
ously  low  prices;  in  fact,  we  have  never  seen  them  sell  as 
low;  hut,  as  bad  as  it  was,  we  do  not  think  that  purchasers 
could  be  found  for  duplicates  at  the  same  price.  Fewer  of 
our  jobbers  will  give  orders,  we  ihink,  for  the  coming  sea-  ; 
son,  preferring  to  wait  and  watch  the  course  of  events. 
Some  have  been  a  little  scorched  last  season,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  purchase  their  goods 
when  they  wantthemthantoanticipate  the  demand.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  at  length  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  sell  their  gooils  accord- 
ing to  the  market  value,  without  reference  to  the  cost,  and, 
in  many  instances,  during  the  next  season,  will  give  their 
orders  to  the  commission  man,  and  "  meet  the  market," 
without  regard  to  limits,  providing  tliere  appears  no  reason- 
able prospeet  of  an  immediate  rise.  This  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  stocks,  so  destructive  to  success,  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  the  lines  of  distinction  still  more 
plainlybetween  the  goods  which  can  and  which  cannot  be 
imported. 

"  The  recent  arrivals  from  Canton  have  added  largely  to  '' 


the  stock  of  Canton  goods,  and  a  full  assortment  can  now 
,  be  found  in  our  market. 

i  "Our  spring  importations  may  now  be  said  to  be  all  here;  ' 
I  but  few  goods' will  arrive  after  this,  except  to  sort  up  stocks, 
!  or  such  aj  are  sent  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  search  of 
'  a  market.  While  we  express  the  opinion,  as  heretoiore 
given,  that  payments  m:iy  be  more  backward,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  dry-goods  interest  was  ever  in  a  more  truly  : 
.  solvent  condition.-'  j 

\      If  the  market  is  thus  glutted,  how  can  we  an- 
ticipate fresh  importations  from  which  the  revenue  i 
of  the  last  quarter  is  to  be  increased  to  tiie  amount  ; 
received  in  the  former  portion  of  the  year.'   If  the  i 
slightest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  article, 
I  (and  it  comes  from  a  very  respectable  source,)  it 
admonishes  us  not  to  rely  upon  a  continuance  of 
these  large  importations. 

There  is  another   consideration   upon  which  I 
will  not  enlarge.     It  was  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [i\Ir.  Niles]  the  other  day.     It 
is,   that  our  exports  have  wondeffully  fallen   off. 
Tlie  exportation  of  breadstuffs  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  nothing,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.     The  price  of  cotton  has  also  greatly 
declined.     Vf\i\\  this  decline  of  our  exports,  how 
are  we  to  continue  our  enormous  importations.' 
Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  topic.     It  re-  | 
quires  no  elucidation — unless,  indeed,  it  be  neces-  ; 
sary  to  combat  the  absurdity  that  national  econo- 
my consists  in  increasing  our  foreign  debt  as   a 
means  of  promoting  our  commercial  prosperity. 
Our  exportations  must  regulate  our  means,  and  our 
means  should  govern  our  importations.    Sir,  in  my  ' 
judgment,  the  lionorable  Secretary  has  no  reason 
to  congratulate  himself,  nor  has  the  country  reason 
to  congratulate  itself,  on  the  present  stale  of  things. 
It  may,  indeed,  augment  the  revenue  for  the  time 
being.     But  in  the  end  no  state  of  affairs — no  pos- 
sible condition  of  our  commerce  can  be  worse  than 
that  created  by  the  excessive  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  great  foreign  com- 
mercial debt.     If  there  be  anything  that  carries  in 
its  train  derangement  of  the  currency  and  business 
of  the  country — prostration  of  its  commerce  and  \ 
depreciation  of  property,  private  bankruptcy  and 
financial   embarrassment — it  is   precisely  such  a 
state  of  our  foreign  trade.     The  revulsion  of  1836  | 
was  the  result  of  this  cause;  and  similar  effects  must 
always  flow  from  the  same  cause.     A  revenue  de-  ; 
rived  from  such  a  slate  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  ; 
relied  on  as  permanent.  | 

The  present  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  also  eminently  worthy  of  consideration  in 
its  bearing  upon  our  financial  and  commercial  pros- 
jieriiy.  Events  may  unexpectedly  occur,  changing 
the  whole  aspect  of  our  commercial  affairs.  The 
astounding  revolutions  there  following  each  other, 
like  the  successive  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  neces- 
sarily prostrate  and  annihilate  the  arrangements  of 
the  commercial  world.  Our  commerce  with  France 
is  already  (for  the  present,  at  least)  extinct.  It 
will  not  revive  until  there  is  a  promise  of  something 
like  stability  in  her  Government,  and  an  assurance 
of  security  to  property,  and  of  safety  in  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  life.  Her  manufacturing  opera- 
tions have  ceased,  p.nd  tiie  very  aliment  of  her 
commerce  is  withdrawn.  Should  similar  revijil-. 
sions  reach  England,  production  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  cease  there,  and  a  similar  effect  be  pro- 
duced upon  our  commercial  relations  with  her. 

Sir,  my  estimates  were  carried  forward  to  the 
close  of  the  coming  fiscal  year — to  the  30th  June, 
1849.    They  were  made  also  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  war  would  continue.  That  war  has  ceased, 
as  the  country  hopes  and  believes,  and  we  are  at 
peace,  or  soon  shall  be.     This  change  in  our  con-  i 
dition   has  had   its  effect  upon  the  finances,  and 
tended  to  sustain  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  i 
the  Treasury.     But,  sir,  the  results  of  another  [ 
year  are  yet  to  be  ascertained.    The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  says  that  my  estimates  for  the  ; 
coming  year  are  no  better  than  those  for  the  pres-  ! 
ent.    This  is  assuming  a  great  deal.    Many  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  are  still 
operating,  and  those  which  have  deferred  the  pe- 
riod of  decline,  tend  ultimately  to  render  that  de- 
cline more  certain.     New  causes  have  sp;ung  up,  ! 
in  the  extraordinary  condition  of  Europe,  to  dis-  , 
turb  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country. 
And  it  would  be  by  no  means  strange  if  the  result 
should  be  for  the  future  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
great  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  | 

Sir,  there  are  other  topics  connected  with  the  . 


subject  which  I  cannot  nov.-  discuss.  The  Secre- 
tary's report  is  not  only  replete  with  financial 
information,  but  contains  a  mass  of  theory  and 
speculation  upon  the  general  subject  of  political 
economy.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  follow  him  on 
this  occasion  into  that  field.  Upon  some  future 
occasion  it  may  be  convenient  to  do  so,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  soundness  of  his  theories. 

But  there  is  one  topic  to  which  I  cannot  avoid 
allusion.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampsliiie,  that 
a  revulsion  should  occur  in  England  without  pro- 
ducing pecuniary  embarrassment  in  this  country. 
The  Senator's  remarks  are  but  the  echo,  in  this 
particular,  of  the  Secretary's  report;  and  the  Sec- 
retary seems  to  consider  the  fact  as  triumphant 
proof  of  the  merits  of  his  panacea  for  all  the  dis- 
estses  and  disorders  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
world — free  trade,  and  the  tariff  of  1846. 

Sir,  do  we  not  all  know,  that  heretofore,  when  a 
revulsion  has  taken  place  in  England,  we  have 
been  enormously  in  her  debt.'  and  that  a  pressure 
there  upon  our  creditors  necessarily  produced  a 
pressure  here  upon  their  debtors .'  But  the  recent 
embarrassment  in  England  was  produced  by  fam- 
ine— by  the  necessity  of  looking  to  this  country 
for  bread,  and  of  purchasing  our  surplus  produc- 
tions to  an  extent  transcending  by  many  millions 
the  amount  of  their  productions  purchased  by  us; 
by  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  from  that  coun- 
try to  meet  the  balance  of  trade  against  them.  The 
money  thus  drained  from  them  has  gone  into  our 
pockets.  It  was  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
which  produced  the  embarrassment.  Is  it,  then, 
strange  that  a  pressure  there  should  not  affect  us? 
Does  not  the  operation  explain  itself.'  and  can  it 
be  necessary  to  resort  for  explanation  to  any  crude 
theories  of  free  trade,  or  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1846.'  Sir,  if  the  tariff  of  1846  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  famine,  it  may  take  credit  for 
having  created  also  a  market  for  our  surplus  pro- 
ductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  glanced,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  at  some  of  the  various  topics  presented  by 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance;  and  I  will  only  add,  by 
way  of  apology  for  the  time  I  have  consumed, 
that  I  regard  the  examination  of  our  financial  con- 
dition, and  a  correct  understanding  of  our  true 
national  economy,  as  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  paltry  party  questions  to  which  two-thirds 
of  our  time  in  this  Chamber  is  devoted. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
I    SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  L. 'DAYTON, 

OF  NEW  JERSEY, 

In  the  Senate, V?/)j-i/  11,  1848, 

I         On  the  War  and  the  Treaty  with  Mexico. 

\      The  bill   for  the  adjustment  of  the  California 
claims  being  under  consideration — 

Mr!  DAYTON  said:  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
to  discuss  the  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate;  but, 
connecting  itself  as  it  does  with  the  general  subject 
ofthe  war,  I  purpose  availing  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  bill  affords  of  submitting  some 
general  observations  on  other  points.  I  know  full  well 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  speaker  labors 
in  endeavoring  to  address  the  Senate  upon  the  great 
question  under  existing  circumstances.  The  re- 
marks that  may  be  macie  must  fall  cold  on  the  ear 
ofthe  Senate,  but  circumstances  of  a  personal  na- 
ture make  it  absolutely  essential,  if  I  say  aught  on 
this  question,  that  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  saying  it  now. 

Amid  the  strife  and  noise  of  a  conflict,  it  is  at  all 
times  difficult  for  parties  to  realize  their  true  posi- 
tion. Fortunately  for  us,  the  tumult  of  the  con- 
test has  for  the  present  ceased.  The  smoke  has 
cleared  away;  between  the  armies  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  an  armistice  exists.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  we  have 
reached  a  point  from  which  we  may  calmly  survey 
the  past  and  profitably  consider  of  the  future.  It 
is  due  to  us,  it  is  due  to  the  country,  that  we  do  so. 
In  May,  1846,  war  was  declared  to  exist  by  the 
act  of  Mexico.  I  need  not  say,  sir,  that  that  dec- 
laration was  wrung,  literally  wrung,  under  protest, 
from  this  side  of  the  Chamber.     1  then  though?. 
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and  I  now  think,  that  tlie  alternative  forced  upon 
us  of  refusing  supplies,  or  admitting,  by  way  of 
preamble,  the  truth  of  a  declaration  which  we  be- 
lieved to  be  false,  was  the  exertion  of  at  least  an 
extreme  right  by  a  party  majority.  But,  right  or 
■wrong,  we  met  the  occasion,  and  supplies  in  men 
and  money  were  granted  on  demand.  We  protest- 
ed then,  and  since  we  have  repeatedly  renewed 
our  protest  against  the  origin  of  the  war,  while  we 
have  furnished  means  for  its  prosecution.  This  has 
been  charged  upon  us  as  a  species  of  moral  obli- 
quity— a  kind  of  Jesuitical  pretence,  justified  by  no 
sound  principle  of  reason  or  of  morals.'  I  have 
ever  held  otherwise:  when  war  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  so  exists  upon  your  statute  book, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  sustain  and 
uphold  it  till  the  law  be  repealed,  or,  what  is  tan- 
tamount, peace  be  declared.  Such  have  been  the 
principles  of  action  in  all  countries.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  British  supply  bill,  but  I  may  refer 
to  the  action  of  the  great  Federal  party  in  the  war 
of  1812.  Deprecating  the  commencement  of  ttie 
war  as  they  did,  a  major  part  of  the  measures  for 
its  prosecution  were  pa.ssed  without  division  and 
by  the  assent  of  that  party.  So,  too,  in  the  quasi 
war  with  France  in|1797-'98,  brought  about  against 
the  wishes  of  the  republican  party  of  that  day. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party,  declared,  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  at  that  time,  that  we  must  avoid  the  war  if  we 
can;  but  if  it  come,  we  must  defend  ourselves  and 
stand  by  the  country — whether  the  house  be  fired 
from  without  or  fired  from  within,  it  is  equally  our 
duty  to  extinguish  the  flame.  This  has,  indeed, 
been  a  principle  of  action  recognized  by  all  parties 
in  this  Government.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  incor- 
porated into  our  political  creed.  It  is  no  Jesuitical 
pretence,  no  moral  obliquity.  It  is  a  principle  of 
patriotic  action,  recognized  by  all  statesmen,  all 
patriots,  and  in  all  times. 

Well,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Whig  party 
felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the 
Government — to  strike,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
deprecated  the  consequences  of  the  blow.  Now, 
we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  war' 
when  the  right  of  private  judgment  can  again  vin- 
dicate itself.  We  have  before  us  an  enemy,  pros- 
trate, wounded,  dying;  upon  his  body  stands  a 
colossus,  in  full  armor,  unharmed  by  the  contest! 
I  ask  again,  have  we  not  now  attained  a  point 
where  we  may  exercise  the  right  of  self-judg- 
inent? — a  point  at  which  we  may  say  to  the  strong, 
cease  to  war  upon  the  weak?  In  my  opinion  we 
have;  and  stopping  here,  what  a  glorious  result  is 
before  us!  In  a  military  point  of  view,  a  foreign 
war  conducted  without  a  smgle  reverse;  in  a  civil 
point  of  view,  a  peace  without  a  dollar,  and  without 
an  acre  wrested  from  the  enemy  without  a  just 
equivalent.  Well  may  it  be  said  that  a  peace  made 
upon  the  terms  offered  and  accepted  amounts  about 
to  thi.s:  "indemnity  for  the  past"  is  the  hundred 
millions  you  have  paid;  and  "security  for  the  fu- 
ture" is  the  twenty  millions  you  are  to  pay!  The 
very  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  war.  We  have  now 
reached  a  stopping  place;  some  of  us  have  thought 
it  advisible  to  seize  upon  the  late  treaty  as  the  most 
immediate,  most  plausible  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the 
war:  friends  have  differed  among  themselve.sas  to 
our  true  course  of  action.  I  should  myself  have 
been  willing — I  should  have  preferred  that  political 
friends  had  permitted  this  matter  to  rest  upon  their 
votes;  or,  that  at  all  events  they  should  have  been 
satisfied  to  await  the  removal  of  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  before  they  published  to  the  world  the  con- 
siderations which  had  influenced  their  action  in 
secret  session.  But  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  Webster,]  whose  absence  I  regret,- 
and  in  the  mournful  cause  of  whose  absence  we 
all  sympathize,  has  thought  it  needfuf  to  promulgate 
to  his  and  my  constituents  the  reasons  which  have 
influenced  him  in  voting,' as  he  says,  against  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  He  "holds,"  he  says, 
"the  conscience  of  but  one  man,"  and  he  "  means 
to  make  a  cleati  breast  of  it."  Sir,  he  i.s  in  the 
exercise  of  his  legal  and  just  rights.  But,  in  "ma- 
king a  clean  breast  of  it,"  in  removing  the  burden 
from  his  own  conscience,  he  has  unnecessarily  and 
unintentionally,  I  doubt  not,  imposed  the  same 
burden,  with  the  added  weight  of  his  own  opinions 
and  arguments,  upon  the  consciences  of  other  men. 
It  will  be  for  us  to  see  whether  we  are  able  to  meet 
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the  responsibility  which  is  thus  invoked  before  our 
constituents. 

The  members  of  the  Senate,  at  least,  however.it 
may  be  with  the  public,  after  what  has  passed  in 
Executive  session,  will  not  feel  surprised  that  1 
should  assume  to  answer  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  that  distinguished  Senator.  His  speech  was  not 
the  beginning,  but  rather  the  end  of  controversy.  I 
would)  that  it  had  ended  where  it  began.  I  have 
no  wish  to  obtain  the  little  ephemeral  reputation 
which  comes  from  "  much  talking,"  or  a  collision 
with  distinguished  antagonists;  but  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself,  pregnant  with  great  in- 
terests to  the  country,  I  never  have,  and  I  never 
shall  shrink  from  my  just  responsibilities.  I  am, 
for  one,  prepared  to  nieet  the  responsibility  involv- 
ed in  the  ratification  of  that  treaty;  and,  after  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, read  as  it  has  been  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  of  my  State,  I  feel  as  others  similarly 
circumstanced  must  feel,  the  necessity  of  a  reply. 
I  am  here  to  answer;  I  here  and  now  declare  to 
my  constituents  and  to  the  world,  as  I  understand 
I  have  a  right  to  declare,  my  own  actioyi  upon  that 
subject.  I  here,  then,  declare,  that  in  this  Chamber 
and  out  of  it,  in  official  debate,  and  by  private  ap- 
peal, in  every  mode,  and  by  every  legitimate  means 
that  I  could  bring  to  bear,  I  endeavored  to  sustain 
and  enforce  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  And  I 
say  furthermore,  if  it  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to 
my  constituents  to  know  it,  that  while  its  fate  was 
yet  in  doul)t,  I  first  broke  ground  in  its  favor  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber.  For  all  which  I  am 
ready  to  meet  the  responsibility  which  that  posi- 
tion demands. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.' 
We  are  first  told — and  it  is  the  first  general  objec- 
tion— that  we  "have  snatched  up  a  bit  of  paper 
called,  or  miscalled,  a  treaty — negotiated  without 
authority — and  have  ratified  it;"  that,  reversing 
the  natural  order  of  things,  after  ratifying  the 
treaty,  we  have  then  appointed  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary to  negotiate  upon  the  subject.  Now,  pray, 
what  is  this  "  bit  of  paper,"  which  we  have 
"snatched  up,"  in  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  It  is  a  paper  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States — sent  here  as  a  treaty 
for  ratification — sent  here  legitimately  by  him  as  he- 
might  send  it  here.  No  man  can  controvert  the 
right  of  the  President  to  do  that;  and  no  man  pre- 
tends to  deny  that  he  may  accredit  his  diplomatic 
agent  in  advance  to  do  a  particular  thing;  or  he 
may  await  the  action  of  that  agent,  and  ratify 
that  act  after  it  has  been  done.  The  common 
principles  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  agency  con- 
stituted in  advance,  or  by  assumption  of  the  acts 
of  the  agent  afterwards,  apply  here.  No  man  pre- 
tends to  doubt,  then,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  legal,  the  constitutional,  the 
rightful  power  to  take  this  paper,  whether  nego- 
tiated without  or  with  authority,  and  send  it  to  us 
for  ratification.  If  that  be  so,  the  objection  then 
coir.es  down  simply  to  this,  in  the  language  of  the 
Senator,  "it  is  unusual — it  is  strange."  That 
amounts  to  but  little,  and  that  little,  when  exam- 
ined, grows  still  less.  I  admit  frankly,  that  the 
diplomatic  history  of  this  country,  and  perhaps 
that  of  no  other,  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  this  ne- 
gotiator!  I  admit  that  no  former  Administration 
ever  thought  of  sending  such  a  man  on  such  an 
errand.  But,  with  great  respect,  I  deny  that  it 
is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  negotiator  to  negotiate 
without  authority,  or  perhaps  even  against  author- 
ity. Your  diplomatic  history,  and  that  of  every 
other  nation  in  the  world,  is  full  of  instances  in 
which  the  negotiator,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  assumed  for  the  time  being  an  authority  not 
delegated,  and  trusted  to  the  recognition  of  the 
Government  afterwards. 

But  the  Senator  says  that  this  proceeding  is 
"strange  and  unusual,  without  parallel."  In  an- 
swer, I  beg  to  call  upon  him  or  upon  any  other  to 
show  a  parallel  to  such  an  objection.  When  have 
we  ever  before  heard  of  an  objection  of  this  charac- 
ter? The  Executive  department,  in  the  inUrim 
between  two  Congresses,  constitutes  a  diplomatic 
agent,  as  it  lawfully  may,  and  sends  in,  as  the  result 
of  the  negotiation  of  that  agent,  a  treaty  for  our 
ratification.  Can  we  go  behind  the  record,  and 
instead  of  looking  at  the  treaty,  make  a  point  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  negotiator?     I  say  that  the 


history  of  this  Government  or  that  of  any  other 
does  not  furnish  an  objection  of  such  a  character. 
The  Constitution  prescribes  w*hen  and  how  you  are 
j  at  liberty,  in  connection  with  the  Executive,  to 
look  into  tliecharacterand  appoint  your  negotiator. 
But,  after  the  President  exercises  his  lawful  right 
in  the  interim  of  Congress,  you  cannot  examine 
the  character  of  the  negotiator.  You  have  no  right 
to  raise  the  objection  that  the  negotiation  was  with- 
out authority,  if  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Executive.  If  you  had  such  a  right,  you  might 
override  the  constitutional  authority- of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  allows  him  to  appoint  a  negotiator 
without  your  authority  in  the  iJi<e>m  of  Congress. 
When  gentlemen,  then,  call  on  us  for  a  parallel  of 
this  procedure,  we  retort  and  call  upon  them  for  a 
parallel  to  this  objection. 

But,  again.  It  is  said  that  "  we  have  reversed 
the  natural  order  of  things;"  that  the  proceeding 
is  "  grotesque;"  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  ratified 
a  treaty,  and  then  appointed  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negotiate  it.  I  think  that  is  not  the  true 
stateof  the  facts.  This  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Trist.  It  was  sent  here  for  ratification;  it  was 
amended.  In  the  mean  time,  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Trist  are  gone.  We  have  no  accredited  agent  in 
Mexico;  and,  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  us 
and  about  to  be  returned  to  that  country  for  the 
action  of  its  Government,  we  send  with  it,  as  we 
must  do,  an  accredited  agent.  Is  there  anything 
in  this  at  all  "  grotesque"  or  "  unusual  ?" 

Now,  these  were  the  preliminary  objections. 
Theyaffect  only  the  form  of  our  procedure.  They 
touch  not  the  substance,  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
The  question  is  in  regard  to  the  treaty  itself,  and 
not  in  regard  to  the  character  of  those  who  nego- 
tiated it,  or  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
us.  I  now  propose  to  consider  the  treaty  itself. 
I  frankly  admit  that  it  is  bad  enough.  I  admit  that 
it  was  no  choice  of  mine.  I  admit  that  it  was  the 
selection  of  an  alternative — one  evil  in  preference 
only  to  a  greater  evil.  We  have  been  told  here 
that  if  we  did  not  distrust  ourselves  and  our  power, 
we  might  meet  the  difficulty;  that  one-third  of  the 
Senate  can  defeat  the  treaty  now  and  through  all 
time.  I  grant  it.  But  I  say  that  if  that  third  con- 
sists of  those  gentlemen  who  have  denounced  the 
war  from  the  beginning  as  unjust  and  iniquitous — 
if  they,  under  these  circumstances,  defeat  such  a 
treaty  and  continue  such  a  war,  they  ought  to  feel 
as  sure  of  their  course  as  though  it  was  written 
down  for  them  by  the  light  of  a  sunbeam.  We 
have  been  forced  from  the  beginning  to  deal  with 
alternatives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  grant- 
ed supplies,  although  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
admitting,  under  protest,  that  the  war  commenced 
by  the  act  of  Mexico.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  we  have  continued  supplies  rather  than  see 
our  armies  defeated;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  we  are  willing  to  vote  for  a  peace  with  some 
territory,  rather  than  to  take  the  chance  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  more  territory  at  its  close. 
It  has  been  with  us  a  choice  of  alternatives  from 
first  to  last.  I  will  not  defend  this  treaty  as  a  mere 
matter  of  bargain.  I  care  not  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  view 
which  he  has  taken  of  this  as  a  matter  of  bargain. 
I  care  not  whether  New  Mexico  be  near  to  us  or 
far  from  us;  I  care  not  how  isolated  may  be  its 
position;  I  care  not  though  her  plains  be  barren,  . 
though  her  hills  be  desolate;  I  care  not  whether 
"  grass  grows  or  water  runs" — whether  there  be 
there  "  beasts  of  the  field,  or  fowls  of  the  air,  or 
any  creeping  thing."  Not  any  nor  all  of  these 
considerations  have  controlled  my  action  on  this 
subject.  Ill  some  respects,  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
but" fewer  evils  will  grow  out  of  this  accession  of 
territory,  if  it  be  the  miserable  and  worthless  thing 
that  the  Senator  has  represented  it,  than  if  it  were 
a  good  fertile  country,  inviting  speedy  settlement. 
But  we  do  at  least  get  something  by  the  treaty. 
The  Administration  gets  the  ports  of  San  !■  rancis- 
co  and  San  Diego.  They  are  at  least  of  some  value. 
The  Administration  surely  has  "  the  fifteen  pence 


danger  my  soul  gratis !"  But,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
barlain-something  had  for  something  paid— I 
care  not  though  the  thing  be  as  miserable  and  con- 
temptible as  the  Senator  describes  it.  The  value 
of  the  country  never  seriously  entered  into  my  conr 
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sideration  as  an  element  in  the  decision  of  this 
question. 

Bat,  then,  the  Senator  asks,  why  not  strike  out 
this  territory  and  take  peace  without  it?  "The 
things,"  says  the  Senator,  "  are  separable."  He 
avers  that  we  can  have  a  peace  just  as  promptly, 
just  as  easily,  just  as  honorably,  without  territory 
as  with  it;  and  here,  sir,  is  the  basis,  the  ground- 
work of  his  whole  argument.  It  is  begging  the 
entire  question.  His  whole  argument  is  thus  based 
upon  premises  erroneous  in  fact.  His  position 
is,  that  peace  can  be  obtained  as  speedily  and  as 
honorably  without  territory  as  with  it.  Let  us 
examine  it.  The  question  is  not  between  us  and 
Mexico  only,  but  between  us  and  this  Administra- 
tion. 

With  this  Administration  we  can  have  no  peace 
without  territory.  Again  and  again, for  tvi^o  years, 
the  Administration  have  declared  their  determina- 
tion that  territory  shall  be  acquired.  Gentlemen 
who  have  opposed  the  war  have  been  calling  for 
peace,  peace,  peace;  but  there  was  no  peace  to  be 
had  without  territory.  In  the  official  declarations 
of  the  President,  in  the  declarations  of  heads  of 
departments,  in  the  declarations  of  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
it  has  been  announced  to  us,  to  Mexico,  and  to  the 
world,  that  they  would  not  even  negotiate  for  less 
territory  than  is  acquired  by  the  treaty;  and  yet, 
I  repeat,  that  the  whole  of  the  Senator's  argument 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  peace  could  be 
had  as  easily,  as  speedily,  and  as  honorably  v<  ithout 
territory  as  with  it.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  a  ter- 
ritorial government  be  established  in  that  country, 
long  since  in  our  possession,  and  now  ceded  to  us 
by  the  treaty.  We  have  had,  too,  the  official  as- 
surance that,  if  this  treaty  Vi'ere  now  rejected,  no 
negotiation  would  be  allowed  or  even  attempted  for 
less  territory  than  we  obtained  by  it.  And  I  may 
go  further  while  on  this  subject,  and  add,  if  there 
be  aught  in  rumor,  the  leading  members  of  this 
Administration,  and  of  the  Cabinet,  Presidential  as- 
pirants, too,  actually  oppose  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  upon  the  ground  that  it  gives  too  little  terri- 
tory. Now,  what  becomes  of  the  position  that  we 
can  have  peace  as  promptly  without  territory  as 
with  it?  But,  says  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, "  feel  the  enemy,"  and  he  may  retire  before 
you;  "  Mr.  Polk  put  his  foot  down  on  54°  40',  and 
it  did  not  stay  down."  Sir,  the  cases  differ;  differ 
just  as  widely  as  the  power  of  Mexico  differs  from 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Besides,  it  is  but  just  to  the 
Administration  to  say  that  they  never  pledged 
themselves  to  hold  on  to  54°  40'  with  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  stand  committed  to  hold  on  to 
New  Mexico  and  California,  although  they  did 
declare  very  vehemently  the  right  to  do  so. 

I  repeat,  then,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  facts  before  us,  we  can  have  no  peace  during 
this  Administration  without  territory.  If  we  could, 
the  past  history  of  the  Administration  would  be  a 
fable,  and  the  event  would  give  every  official  assu- 
rance the  lie.  For  myself,  I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe 
it.  I  am  thus  compelled  to  act  from  the  light  before 
me. 

"  But,"  says  the  distinguished  Senator,  "  if  the 
'  Administration  do  not  choose  to  make  peace  with- 

•  out  territory,  I  am  willing  to  go  before  the  coun- 
'  try  on  that  question;  I  am  willing  to  put  it  to  tlie 

•  people,  '  Will  you  bring  more  "States  into  this 
'  Union  ?'  "  I  ask,  sir,  when  will  the  Senator  pre- 
sent the  issue  to  the  people  ?  In  a  popular  election 
next  fall?  Well,  even  if  he  should  succeed  upon 
that  issue — which  is  more  than  doubtful — he  must 
defer  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring;  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  experiment  before  the  people,  this  war 
must  continue  ♦or  another  year,  at  tlie  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  avast  expenditure  of  treas- 
ure. But  suppose,  unfortunately,  that  the  Senator 
should  be  mistaken,  and  ihat  he  and  I  should  be 
disappointed  on  this  issue,  what  then  ?  The  party 
coming  into  power,  committed  as  they  are  on  this 
subject;  committed  as  they  doubtless  will  be  still 
further  by  resolutions  at  a  certain  convention  to 
be  held  in  May  next;  inflamed  by  success  on  this 
issue;  what  will  be  the  result?  Sir,  it  will  be  one 
of  two  things:  Mexico  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  or 
Mexico  entire  !  The  Senator  says  "  we  tremble 
before  Executive  influence;  we  fear  lest  the  Kind's 
anger  may  kindle;"  and  "  who,"  he  asks,  ••  is  Mr. 


Polk?"  Ah  !  we  asked  that  very  question  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ago — we  asked  it  in  verse,  I 
believe,  and  we  got  an  answer  in  prose  !  We  ob- 
tained an  answer  that  satisfied  me,  at  all  events,  that 
let  Mr.  Polk  be  who  he  might,  or  any  other  candi- 
date who  he  may,  provided  he  be  a  respectable 
man ,  he  will  get  the  support  and  votes  of  his  party. 
It  matters  not  what  star  may  set  or  rise,  whether 
it  be  one  of  a  magnitude  that  shall  fill  the  naked 
eye,  or  some  obscure  twinklerseen  only  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope,  as  soon  as  he  is  fixed  upon  he  will 
become  a  fixed  star,  the  sun  of  a  system,  and  around 
him  will  revolve  every  satellite  of  power  and  of 
party.  It  is  idle  to  address  to  me  any  such  ques- 
tion as  this,  "  Who  is  Mr.  Polk?"  He  is,  as  his 
successor  will  be,  the  mere  impersonation  of  a  set 
of  principles — the  official  head  of  a  great  party. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  that  great  party,  and 
every  leading  man  of  that  party,  is  committed; 
they  have  plighted  hand  and  heart  to  the  cause; 
they  will  sustain  it,  or  fall  by  it. 

Now,  what  are  those  prospects  of  success  by 
which  the  Senator  is  emboldened  to  present  this 
issue  to  the  people  ?  And,  addressing  myself  again 
not  only  to  Whig  friends  here,  but  throughout  the 
country,  if  1  utter  unpleasant  truths,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  them  to  be  unpleasant.  It  is 
needless  to  look  at  things  as  we  would  like  them 
to  be.  In  questions  of  this  nature  we  must  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  The  issue  which  we  would 
thus  present  for  the  determination  of  the  people  is 
this:  Will  you,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  at  once 
withdraw  your  troops  without  territory?  Will 
you  back  right  out  of  Mexico  ?  That  is  the  point. 
There  are  a  great  many  good  and  wise  men  who 
would  at  once  beg  pardon  of  Mexico,  ask  forgive- 
ness of  God,  and  bring  thearmy  home.  But  how 
small  this  number,  compared  with  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  the  people  !  They  will  scarcely  be  heard 
of  at  the  ballot-boxes.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts tells  us  that  the  vote  of  the  House  declar- 
ing that  this  war  was  "  unconstitutionally,  and 
unnecessarily  commenced"  by  the  Administration 
is  the  last  public  annunciation  of  popular  sentiment 
upon  this  subject.  Grant  it.  That  declaration 
passed  by  a  vote  of  eighty-two  to  eighty-one.  Now, 
let  me  try  the  position  of  the  Senator  by  the  same 
standard.  On  the  same  day  on  which  that  vote 
was  given, a  resolution  was  introduced  in  that  same 
House  instructing  the  Military  Committee  to  in- 
quire— mark,  a  mere  resolution  of  inquiry,  which 
ordinarily  passes  as  a  matter  of  course — to  inquire 
as  to  the  expediency  of  advising  the  President  to 
withdraw  our  forces  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  negotiate  for  peace.  The  question 
was  put  to  the  same  House  to  whose  action  the 
Senator  triumphantly  alludes,  and  the  resolution 
was  voted  down  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to 
forty-one !  Now,  if  the  action  of  that  body  be 
taken  as  affording  a  significant  expression  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  its  action  must  also  be  taken  as  affording  a 
legitimate  exposition  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  mode  m  which  we  are  to  end  this  war. 

But  passing  from  that  House  to  this  Chamber, 
let  me  inquire  what  extent  of  opposition  there 
would  have  tieen  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  if 
it  had  been  confined  to  those  v;ho  made  "  no  terri- 
tory"  absolutely  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 
It  was  a  case  where  extremes  met — w  here  the  men 
of  "  no  territory"  and  the  men  of  "  all  territory" 
stood  for  the  time  being  together — held  there  by 
external  pressure  only;  that  pressure  removed, 
they  are  wide  as  the  two  poles  asunder.  I  might 
refer  to  the  feeling  of  the  country.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thmg,  either  in  public  or  private  life,  for  a 
man  who  has  distrusted  the  justice  of  his  quarrel 
in  the  beginning,  to  be  unwilhngto  yield  till  his  foe 
be  completely  prostrated.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  it  does  not  require  a  very  heavy  force  to 
determine  the  vote  of  many  of  the  States  of  this 
Union.  There  have  voters  enough  now  returned 
from  Mexico  to  determine  this  question  against  us 
on  such  an  issue.  The  whole  aggregate  majority 
of  Mr.  Polk  in  1844  was  only  38,801;  and  in  1836 
the  majority  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  only  25,413. 
There  are  Whig  voters  enough  returned  from  Mex- 
ico, or  there  will  bs  next  fall,  (to  say  nothingof  their 
kinsmen,  friends,  and  employes,)  with  every  feel- 
ing enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  war  to  sweep  away 
these  majorities  twice  told.  And  yet  it  is  supposed 
we  may  go  with  safety  into-  this  campaign  upon 


this  issue.  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  Democratic  slogan  of  1844?  "  Oregon  and 
Texas"  was  then  the  rallying  ciy,  and  it  still  rings 
in  our  ears.  Is  the  scathing  taunt  of  Napoleon  to 
be  applied  to  us?  Are  we,  Bourbon-like,"  to  for- 
get nothing — to  learn  nothing?"  Can  we  resist 
the  conviction  that  what  "  O.-egon  and  Texas"  was 
in  1844,"  California  and  New  Mexico"  will  become 
in  1848,  only  doubled,  quadrupled  in  power?  The 
hound  has  not  just  opened  on  the  scent;  you  do  not 
now,  for  the  first,  hear  his  deep  bay  from  afar;  it 
is  the  short,  quick,  panting  yell  ere  he  leaps  upon 
his  prey.  And  yet  it  is  upon  an  issue  like  this, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  feeling  like  this,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  advises  the  Whig  paity  to 
enter  the  campaign  !  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  it  must  not 
be.  With  every  respect  for  that  Senator,  I  more 
than  diatrustthe  wisdom  of  such  counsel.  I  appeal 
to  the  Whigs — to  political  friends  the  whole  coun- 
try over,  if  it  be  wise,  if  it  be  statesmanlike  to  pre- 
sent that  issue  ?  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
saw  and  he  felt  this  thing.  He  says  with  truth  "  the 
portents  are  discouraging. "  He  admits  that  "  the 
indications  are  all  sinister;"  but  he  adds,  "  who- 
ever falters  or  whoever  flics,  he  resists  to-day,  he 
resists  always."  Be  it  so.  The  Senator  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  resist.  He  had  in  times  past 
committed  himself  so  far  upon  this  question  against 
territory  that  he  v/as  hardly  at  liberty  to  weigh 
alternatives.  But  is  it  so  with  us  all  ?  Is  the  great 
Whig  party  so  fully,  so  fatally  committed  upon  this 
question  ?    Are  we  bound  to  stand  fast  upon 

"  This  narrow  ledge  ;  a  yawning 

Gulf  below,  a  tumbling  tontnt  from  above.' 
Can  we  not  movei"' 

Are  we  spell-bound?  Forbid  it  God!  Could  I 
believe  that  the  power  to  acquire  territory  was  yet 
an  open  question,  and  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
forbade  it,  though  the  heavens  darkened  over  my 
head  and  the  earth  trembled  beneath  my  feet,  there 
would  I  stand — stand  with  the  Senator — stand  with 
the  Constitution — 

('  Shield  it,  save  it,  or  perish  there,  too." 
But  I  deny  that  it  is  so.  If  doubt  ever  existed,  the 
past  has  settled  it.  One-half  of  our  country  has 
become  our  country  in  despite  of  such  doubt.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  question  to  be  tried  according  to 
its  effects  and  consequences;  and  by  my  best  judg- 
ment, aided  by  the  best  light  that  I  can  obtain,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  alternative  of  the  line  oflfered 
with  present  peace  is  better  than  war  for  a  year 
with  the  chance  of  peace  at  its  close  and  no  terri- 
tory. This  conviction  I  declare  with  Ihe  utmost 
respect  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  others  who  may  differ  from  me. 
I  hold  that  upon  the  issue  which  they  would  make 
up — no  peace  unless  without  territory — the  Whig 
pacty  cannot  survive  the  year.  It  will  go  down  to 
the  grave,  and  all  its  conservative  principles  will 
go  down  to  the  grave  along  with  it;  with  some 
"wise  saw"  upon  its  lips,  it  will  die,  doubtless, 
"  the  death  of  the  righteous,"  "  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  aglorious  resurrection.''  Its  enemies  yon- 
der will  give  it  a  kingly  epitaph:  Hie  jacel  ! 
<'  It  never  said  a  foolish  tbinr, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one  !" 

I  take  no  such  issue.  I  seize  upon  the  first  and 
legitimate  means  to  make  peace.  If  I  fail,  let  the 
misfortune  rest  where  it  may,  it  will  not  be  here; 
and  I  then  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  calling  upon 
you,  our  political  adversaries,  for  all  the  treasure 
that  is  wasted — for  those  twenty  thousand  of  our 
voung  men  whose  bones  are  now  bleaching  in  the 
mountain  passes  and  on  the  arid  plains  of  Mexico. 

But  my  purpose,  sir,  was  not  to  arraign  others. 
My  purpose  is  simply  to  justify  ourselves.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  his  argument,  tells  us  that  this  treaty  gives 
us  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  and 
California;  and,  in  view  of  this  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, the  Senator  goes  into  a  statement  showing  the 
necessarily  sparse  character  of  the  population,  now 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  number  of  States  that  will  be  formed 
out  of  the  territory  and  the  Senators  who  will  then 
take  the  r  places  here.  In  other  words,  he  tells  us 
that  fourteen  new  Senators  will  take  their  places 
here,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  that  result  he  be- 
comes absolutely  struck  with  horror.  He  denounces 
the  whole  thing  as  a  "  monstrosity  " — a  "  disfigura- 
tion"— an  "  enormity"  upon  the  fair  framework  of 
our  Government.    He  doubts  if  that  of  which  he 
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speaks  be  real;  hesitates  wliether  it  be  not  some 
phantom,  some  horrid  delusion  !  Let  us  look  at 
this  thing  seriously.  In  the  first  place,  permit 
me  to  remind  the  country  that  the  question  now 
before  us  is  not  whether  Texas  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Regard  the  event  as  you  may, 
Texas  is  now  here.  The  admission  of  Texas  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  number  of  States  that 
■may  be  carved  out  of  Texas  was  settled  in  the  an- 
nexation of  that  country.  Arrange  the  boundaries 
of  Texas  as  you  may,  it  adds  not  to,  nordiminishes 
from,  the  number  of  Senators  which  she  may  at  a 
future  day  place  upon  this  floor.  Let  me  remark, 
however,  that  the  ten  Senators  from  Texas,  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks,  will  not  come  here  in 
your  day,  nor  in  your  children's,  nor  your  chil- 
dren's children's  day.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Senator  relies  upon  these  ten  Senators  from  Texas 
in  order  to  make  out  his  position.  Sir,  he  might 
with  the  same  propriety  have  argued  from  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  or  any  other 
territory  acquired  since  the  organization  of  our 
Government.  With  Texas  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  You  thus  get  rid,  then,  at  once,  often  out  of 
the  fourteen  Senators  that  have  alarmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  distinguislied  Senator.  These  "  men 
in  buckram"  pass  away.  From  fourteen  they 
dwindle  at  once  down  to  four!  Let  us  prosecute 
this  matter  a  little  further.  We  will  find  that  in 
reference  even  to  the  remaining  four  they  become 
"small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less."  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  possibility,  nay 
probability,  that  at  some  future  day  New  Mexico 
may  be  represented  on  this  floor,  and  that  at  some 
distant  day  California  may  be  also  represented 
here;  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  that  w'ould  not  be 
an  evil.  Biit  the  Senator  regards  these  as  pressing, 
immediate  evils;  and  it  is  in  that  aspect  that  I 
resist  his  argument.  According  to  his  own  de- 
scription of  New  IMexico,  it  is  a  country  perfectly 
barren  and  desolate — a  miserable  selvage  of  earth, 
pent  up  between  two  mountains — five  hundred 
miles  from  anywhere,  and  twice  as  far  from  the 
next  place!  Then  as  to  the  population:  it  is  a 
mongrel,  piebald  race,  of  every  grade  and  hue,  from 
the  white  man  down  to  the  negro — very  few  of  the 
former — a  degraded  race,  and  must  continue  to  be 
degraded.  The  population  cannot  increase,  because 
there  are  as  many  there  now  as  the  country  can 
sustain.  If  that  be  so — and  unless  the  Senator 
has  colored  or  discolored  the  picture  by  his  fancy — 
there  will  not  be  two  Senators  from  that  country 
in  a  hurry.  Our  southern  friends  are  not  likely 
to  admit  representatives  of  this  piebald  race  with 
great  haste  at  least  on  this  floor.  Besides,  there 
is  another  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  Rio  Grande 
runs  in  the  centre  of  this  territory  of  New  Mexico 
with  its  population  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand, 
and  if  Texas  adhere  to  her  claim  after  the  treaty 
as  it  stood  before  the  treaty,  or  if  you  admit  the 
validity  of  her  claims,  at  least  one-half  of  the  terri- 
tory belongs  to  Texas,  and  you  can  have  no  new 
Slate  created  there  without  her  consent.  I  repeat, 
sir,  I  am  not  disturbed  by  those  fears  which  seem 
to  agitate  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  although 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  all  force  to  this  objection. 

But,  then,  he  speaks  of  California,  and  states 
that  there  will  be  at  least  two  new  Senators  from 
that  quarter.  Pray,  when  are  those  two  Senators 
to  come  from  California?  He  speaks  of  California 
«s  a  State,  and  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State.  But 
they  do  not  come  here  as  States  at  all.  They  come 
here  as  territories — loose,  unorganized  territories. 
The  Senator  speaks  of  California  as  a  State  ! 
What!  A  State  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union, 
embracing  ten  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  extending  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  miles  into  the  interior!  We  can  never 
have  such  a  State  admitted  into  this  Union.  Before 
that  country  can  be  represented  here,  there  must  be 
a  population  of  sufficient  extent  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  State,  and  that,  too,  within  territorial 
limits  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
largest  Slates  of  this  Confederacy.  We  must  recol- 
lect what  kind  of  country  California  is;  it  can  be 
farmed  only  by  artificial  irrigation.  It  is  a  grazing 
country,  where  the  -Yealih  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
sists in  horses  and  cattle,  and  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity always  be  sparsely  peopled.  "  How  Ion"-, 
then,  will  it  be  before  there  will  be  a  population 
concentrated  in  a  sufficiently  small  space  in  Cali- 
fornia to  justify  the  admission  of  a  State  out  of 


that  territory .'  Neither  1850  nor  1860  will  witness 
such  a  result.  But,  says  the  Senator,  "these 
States  will  come  in  at  a  suitable  time;"  and  that 
is  the  only  limitation  which  the  treaty  imposes. 
These  terms,  I  grant,  mean  pretty  much  what  the 
party  in  power  pleases  to  say  they  do  mean.  But 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  which,  under  treaty  stip- 
ulations, was  to  be  admitte?8  as^  soon  as  possible 
according  to  the  principles  of  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  inhabitants  (^certainly  of  a  much  better 
class  than  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  Mexico 
and  California,  and  of  greater  numbers)  demanded 
admittance  at  once.  They  claimed  the  right  to  ad- 
mission as  a  treaty  right;  these  words,  a  "  suitable 
time,"  were  intended  merely  to  invest  in  Congress 
a  clear  discretion  over  the  subject.  But,  looking 
at  the  possible  changes  which  may  occur  in  this 
body  between  this  period  and  1850,  it  is  scarcely 
within  range  of  probability  that  our  friends  over 
the  way  will,  at  that  early  day,  need  two  additional 
Senators  from  New  Mexico.  I  know  that  these 
remarks  do  not  sound  agreeably  in  the  ear  of  polit- 
ical friends;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  true;  and  it 
is  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  or  ears  to  the  truth. 

I  pass  to  another  aspect  of  this  question.  There 
was  one  consideration  which  very  much  commended 
the  line  of  this  treaty  to  my  favorable  regard.  It 
avoids  practically  all  that  wretched  question  of 
the  "  Wilmot  proviso;"  and  I  think  that  the  sober, 
thoughtful  men  of  the  North  will,  on  reflection,  view 
the  question  in  that  light.  This  line  of  thirty-two 
degrees  north  latitude  gives  us  a  country  which,  I 
apprehend,  can  never  become  permanently  a  slave 
country.  It  grows  no  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  or  to- 
bacco. It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  slave  labor.  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  ouf  southern  friends  actually 
object  to  the  line  on  the  ground  that  at  some  future 
day  it  may  be  the  means  of  surrounding  the  South 
witha  tierof  free  States.  In  connection,  then,  with 
this  exciting  and  unhappy  question,  this  view  of 
the  treaty  is  vastly  important.  Slavery — speaking 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  feelings  and  judg- 
ment of  others — I  now  hold,  as  I  have  ever  held, 
to  be  a  positive  institution.  It  can  exist  nowhere 
except  by  force  of  positive  law.  There  is  no  slavery 
now  in  the  territory  whichis  acquired  by  the  treaty. 
If  a  citizen  of  the  South  go  there  with  his  slave, 
and  that  slave  escapes,  or  one  of  his  neghbors  em- 
ploy him,  the  master  cannot  recover,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  either  the  slave  or  the  value  of  his  labor. 
If  he  aver  that  the  slave  is  his  property,  he  must 
show  that  he  is  so.  That  can  be  shown  only  by 
municipal  law;  and  I  need  not  say  that  when 
called  on  to  show  that,  the  master  cannot  prodtice 
the  statute-book  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  for  this 
reason  our  Conslitution  provided  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves.  Our  municipal  laws,  too,  pro- 
vide generally  in  the  free  States  for  visiters  holding 
their  slaves  while  in  the  State  transiently.  No  man 
carries  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from  which 
he  emigrates.  In  all  slave  States  there  is  a  code 
penal  and  criminal  applicable  to  the  slave.  If  a 
slave  strikes  his  master — if  another  harbors  a  slave 
— there  is  a  penalty  imposed.  The  slave  is  debarred 
from  the  witness  stand,  and  is  under  many  other 
restrictions.  Well,  when  the  master  carries  his 
slave  to  California,  none  of  these  municipal  regula- 
tions accompany  him.  A  man  stands  there  as  a 
man,  whether  he  be  black  or  white.  The  argu- 
ment, then,  comes  simply  to  this:  the  country  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  is  now  free;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Alabama, 
[Mr.  Bagby,]  I  hold  that  there  is  no  principle  better 
settled  than  that  the  laws  of  the  country  which  we 
take  remain  as  they  are  until  they  are  changed  by 
some  positive  enactment.  Now,  the  only  remaining 
question  is,  can  that  country  every  become  per- 
manently a  slave  country.  1  hold  that  it  cannot. 
Thus,  then,  the  adoption  of  this  line  practically 
avoids  this  great  evil.  I  am  opposed  to  all  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  I  am  opposed  to  all  extension 
of  this  principle  of  representation.  But  while 
entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  will  never  turn  fa- 
natic, and  set  the  world  on  fire  on  account  of  an 
abstraction,  a  mere  theory,  unattended  by  practical 
results.  Representing  a  constituency  with  nothing 
atall  akin  to  political  abolition  about  them,  I  rejoice 
in  the  termination  of  this  war  in  a  manner  which 
avoids  to  a  great  extent  this  distracting  and  danger- 
ous question. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  at  some  length  on  a 
former  occasion  upon  the  constitutional  question 


as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  limit  slavery  in  the 
territories.  While  disclaiming  all  identification 
with  northern  abolitionists  of  any  kind  or  creed,  I 
will  sustain  the  right — the  law.  Libera]  men  of  the 
North  suffer  constantly  from  being  placed  in  a  false 
position,  and  ranked  side  by  side  with  those  with 
whom  tiiey  have  not  a  single  feeling  in  common. 
If  the  South  would  but  understand  the  feeling  of 
right-minded  men  at  the  North,  it  would  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
between  them.  Right-minded  men,  mutually  un- 
derstood, generally  stand  together.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  power  to  impose  this  limitation,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  find  that  in  the  last 
October  number  of  the  "Southern  Review"— a 
review  which,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  is  alike 
distinguished  by  its  literary  excellence  and  general 
ability — my  views  on  this  subject  are  characterized 
as  "  ultra  latitudinarian."  In  that  article  I  find  the 
first  labored  attempt  to  sustain  the  position  that 
Congress  has  not  power  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject.  The  review  collects  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  arguments  bearing  on  this  subject;  and  fur- 
nishes what  I  doubt  not  will  be  staple  for  many 
a  southern  speech,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it. 
But  it  wholly  foils  to  shake  my  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  my  viev/s.  If  Congress  has  not  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  the  power  to 
do  so  exists  nowhere;  and  we  have  then  the  spec- 
tacle presented  of  a  political  community,  large  in 
numbers,  vast  in  territorial  extent,  incapable  of 
legislating  upon  a  subject  which  is  not  only  so 
essential,  or  will  be  so  essential,  to  their  prosperity, 
but  it  may  be,  their  absolute  safety!  Before  we 
arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  the  argument  to  sus- 
tain it  ought  certainly  to  be  unanswerable.  Either 
the  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject  exists  in  Con- 
gress, or  the  whole  history  of  the  legislation  of  the 
country  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  an  as- 
sumption. From  the  beginning.  Congress  has  acted 
on  the  principle  of  possessing  this  power.  After  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  have  been  collected 
in  a  territory — 5,000 — then  there  has  been  vested  in 
a  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  authority  to  make  "all  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  district."  This  power  is  thus  clearly 
delegated  by  Congress  to  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
acting  with  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  the  Federal 
appointee,  without  whose  signature  no  law  can  be 
valid.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested,  and  I  think 
that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  squints 
that  way — 

Mr.  CASS,  (in  his  seat.)     Not  squints  at  it. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  The  honorable  Senator  then 
hints  at  it,  that  this  power  exists  in  the  people  of 
the  territory  in  their  primitive,  unorganized  condi- 
tion. But  there  is  no  organization  of  the  people 
of  the  territory  except  through  their  legislature, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  the 
Governor,  who  is  the  appointee  of  the  Executive. 
They  can  have  no  other  mode  of  exercising  any 
power  vested  in  them.  Are  they,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  execution  this  one  power,  to  get 
up  some  new  kind  of  legislature — to  create  a  kind 
of  imperium  in  imperio?  It  strikes  me  that  the 
position  is  eminently  absurd.  Congress  exercises 
every  other  power;  what  law  or  pnnciple  forbids 
the  exercise  of  this? 

But,  says  the  gentleman.  Congress  takes  these 
lands  merely  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  trustee;  and 
wheneveryou  construe  constitutional  law,  you  must 
construe  it  in  reference  to  the  object  for-\vhich  the 
trust  was  created.  How  are  these  territories  to  be 
governed  in  the  mean  time?  How  are  they  to 
pass  through  the  long  period  of  their  territorial 
condition  ?  "it  is  seriously  contended  that  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  power  to  dispose  of  the  ter- 
ritories, and,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
"  tomakeall  needful  rules  and  regulations" respect- ^ 
ino-  the  territory,  is  to  be  confined  simply  to  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  regulate  the  disposition 
of  the  territories;  and  yet,  under  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution ,  or  under  its  general  right  of  dominion, 
or  under  both,  the  whole  civil  and  the  whole  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Territorial 
Legislatures,  from  the  year  178/  down  to  he  pres- 
ent day,  has  been  enacted,  and  not  one  law  m  a 
thousa.id  has  anything  to  do  with  the  disposition 
of  the  territories.  I  have  always  contended,  as  I 
now  contend,  that  this  power  vests  in  the  Federal 
Government,  first,  by  reason  of  us  general  legisla- 
tive supremacy,  and  secondly,  by  express  grant. 
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the  grant  being  in  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
•which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
or  regulations  respecting  the  territories.  Sixty 
years'  practice  under  that  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  settled,  or  ought  to  have  settled,  its  true 
construction. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  raised  in  regard  to  the 
lands  ceded  by  slave  States,  we  may  answer,  that 
much  of  these  lands  have  been  acquired  since,  and 
manyof  these  cessions  have  been  made  byfree  States. 
New  York  made  the  very  first  cession  in  1781.  At 
the  time  she  made  that  cession,  that  State  could 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery;  she  conceded 
allherpowers  to  Congress — no  residuum  remained; 
and  yet  it  happens,  in  the  act  of  transfer  from  one 
receiver  to  another,  one  of  those  powers  has  depart- 
ed— has  been  lost  by  some  unknown  process  in 
political  alchemy — it  has  vanished  like  a  volatile 
essence,  not  even  emittinga  scent  to_tell  of  its  where- 
abouts. The  Federal  Legislature  took  just  what 
New  York  granted;  and  yet  we  hear  it  asserted 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  on  this 
subject;  that  its  power  is  limited  to  the  disposition 
of  these  territories!  Why,  sir,  when  propositions 
of  this  kind  are  gravely  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  sucha  position,  no  mortal  man  can  tell 
what  next  may  be  assumed. 

In  1787,  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate,  the  ordi- 
nance relating  to  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
passed,  excluding  slavery  from  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio.  Each  and  every  of  the  States  which 
have  come  into  the  Union,  formed  out  of  that  terri- 
tory, came  in  subject  to  this  restriction.  In  1798 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized,  and 
Congress  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  there 
from  anyport  out  of  the  United  States.  In  1804  two 
territories  were  formed  out  of  Louisiana,  and  there 
again  Congress  restricted  slavery  in  advance,  and 
in  diverse  ways;  among  others,  prohibiting  slaves 
from  beingcarried  into  the  territory,  unless  by  their 
ow7iers,  who  shall  be  citizens  of  thf  United  States, 
and  unless  taken  there  with  a  view  to  actual  settle- 
ment. All  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana  was  set- 
tled under  these  restrictions.  In  1820  it  was  again 
declared  by  Congress,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Missouri  question,  that  slavery  should  not  exist 
in  that  State  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude.  Congress  has  again  and 
recently  exercised  the  same  power  as  to  the  settle- 
ment of  slaves  in  Oregon.  Are  these  repeated  pre- 
cedents, coeval  almost  with  the  commencement  of 
our  Government,  and  coming  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, to  go  for  nothing  .'  It  does  seem  to  me — I  say 
it  with  great  respect — that  if  there  ever  were  any 
doubts  on  this  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  with  respect  to  slavery  in  the  territories, 
those  doubts  must  be  held  settled  by  the  past  con- 
duct of  the  Government.  Thus  much  in  vindication 
of  past  votes  on  this  subject.  But  I  will  now  say 
again  that  I  trust  and  hope  that,  as  regards  the 
territory  north  of  thirty-two  degrees,  which  we 
may  acquire  from  Mexico  by  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
this  question  may  be  at  rest.  I  hold  it  to  be  an 
act  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  patriotism,  to  agitate 
it  only  when  its  agitation  becomes  matter  of  neces- 
sity, and  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  But  let 
the  North  bear  it  in  mind — let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  question  be  not  settled  now  it  will  most 
probably  be  presented  hereafter  in  all  its  terrible 
reality.  The  line  will  probably  be  pushed,  in  fu- 
ture, further  south;  it  will  go  so  far  south  as  to 
incorporate  territory  which  will  clearly  be  slave 
territory — territory  where  slaves  may  be  employ- 
ed, not  in  agricultural  pursuits  only,  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals — the  worst,  the  most 
fatal  of  all  species  of  productions  that  can  curse 
the  industry  or  blight  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

I  have  said  here,  as  I  said  in  this  Chamber  in 
secret  session,  that  the  true  question,  the  practical 
question,  before  us  and  the  country,  was,  not 
whether  we  would  take  this  territory  or  no  terri- 
tory, but  whether  we  would  take  this  territory  or 
more  territory.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real 
question  which  presents  itself  to  our  consideration. 
In  taking  this  position,  I  was  actuated  l)y  no  fear 
of  Executive  power,  no  fear  of  Mr.  Polk,  as  the 
honorable  Senator  would  seem  to  intimate.  The 
position  was  taken  upon  a  calm  and  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  state  of  things  by  which  we  were 
surrounded,  and  reflection  upon  what  would  be  the 
state  of  things  at  the  end  of  another  campaign,  after 
more  treasure  had  been  wasted,  more  lives  expend- 


ed; after  Mexico  should  have  been  more  effectu- 
ally and  fully  broken  to  pieces,  and  on  our  hands 
in  a  state  of  utter  disorganization.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  even  seemed  to  admit, 
by  inference  at  least,  that  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  stop  here  if  we  could;  but,  says  he,  "is  there 
any  one  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  possible? 
Do  they  not-  even  now  speak  of  taking  possession 
of  Sonora,  of  Tamaulipas,  and  of  other  of  the 
States  of  Northern  Mexico?"  Sir,  1  am  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  form  of  this  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  giving  it  an  answer.  As  to 
this  lustof  dominion  of  which  he  speaks,  whether 
it  may  stop  where  it  is,  or  whether  "  manifest  des- 
tiny" or  something  else  shall  give  it  a  fresh  start, 
neither  the  Senator  nor  I  can  tell.  God  only 
knows,  and  to  us  at  least  the  future  alone  will 
determine;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  there  is  less 
hazard  from  such  a  contingency  than  there  is  if  we 
permit  this  lust  of  dominion  to  continue  its  course, 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled  now.  But,  says  the 
Senator,  the  country  obtained  is  not  worth  a  dol- 
lar. Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  He 
knows  and  I  know,  that  its  possession  will  involve 
the  country  in  vast  expenditures  for  its  territorial 
government,  for  its  protection  from  the  incursions 
of  Indians,  and  for  the  establishment  of  distant 
military  posts.  Is  not  this  likely  at  least  to  sate 
the  appetite  for  dominion  ?  But  no,  says  the  Sen- 
ator; as  well  might  you  suppose  that  "a  rapacious 
animal  that  has  made  one  unsuccessful  foray  will 
not  strive  for  a  better."  Sir,  I  always  mistrust  an 
argument  that  comes  simply  in  the  forin  of  a  met- 
aphor, and  I  am  struck  with  the  fact,  that  when- 
ever and  wherever  I  have  made  this  suggestion, 
the  Senator,  contrary  to  his  wont,  has  always 
answered  in  metaphor.  If  I  have  said,  take  the 
line  offered  lest  worse  come  hereafter,  the  answer 
has  been.  No;  it  is  of  no  use,  "  the  appetite  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on;"  it  is  of  no  use,  "the  force 
of  a  projectile  is  but  increased  by  every  new  ap- 
plication of  power;"  it  is  of  no  use,  "an  animal 
which  has  made  one  unsuccessful  foray  will  strive 
for  a  better;"  all  metaphor,  metaphor !  And  the 
Senator's  argument  carried  out  in  metaphor  amounts 
to  this:  a  rapacious  animal,  roused  to  madness,  red 
with  blood,  is  not  to  be  quieted  for  a  time,  lest  it 
may  gather  its  strength  for  another  bound!  Sir, 
I  hold  to  nothing  of  the  kind;  this  lust  of  domin- 
ion may  return  again — of  that  the  future  only  can 
tell;  but  is  it  not  something,  is  it  not  much,  that 
for  the  present  we  stop  it  here  and  now? 

But  it  is  said  that  this  treaty  may  not  be  ratified. 
I  believe  it  will  be;  but  suppose  that  it  is  not.  Are 
we  worse  off?  Do  we  not  stand  rather  better  in 
the  eyes  of  humanity,  in  th'e  eyes  of  the  world? 
We  manifest  some  readiness  for.  peace;  we  leave 
Mexico  her  nationality;  we  offer  to  pay  her  full 
value,  at  least  for  everything  we  take  from  her. 
But  what  to  me  is  more  than  this,  if  we  succeed 
in  the  hoped-for  result,  we  end  the  war;  we  fix  a 
line  which  will  subject  us  to  fewer  evils  than  any 
which  is  likely  to  be  forced  upon  us  by  our  adver- 
saries hereafter. 

These  are  the  views,  in  brief,  which  have  eon- 
trolled  my  conduct  upon  this  question.  I  have 
some  confidence — an  abiding  hope,  at  least,  that  we 
have  seen  the  end  of  this  wretched  wor.  I  trust 
that  the  flag  of  my  country  will  never  again  be  red 
with  Mexican  blood.  The  gallantry  of  our  troops 
has  carried  it  through  smoke  and  fire  from  the 
coast  to  the  capital — from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
to  the  very  halls  of  the  Aztec.  There,  there  let  it 
rest;  may  its  every  fold  fall  peacefully  around  the 
flag-staff";  may  not  a  breath  of  human  passion  ever 
again  open  one  fold  on  a  Mexican  battle-field.  I 
know  not  how  recent  events  in  the  European  world 
may  have  aflfected  the  minds  of  other  men,  but,  for 
myself,  I  feel  that,  at  this  strange  juncture  in  the 
world's  progress,  America,  the  great  moving  cause 
and  example,  should  be  at  rest.  In  peace  there  is 
at  this  moment  to  us  a  peculiar,  a  moral  fitness. 
If  one-half  that  we  hear  be  true,  an  intense  interest 
must  soon  attach  itself  to  us  and  to  our  institutions, 
We  are  soon  to  become  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
"the  observed  of  all  observers'"  among  nations. 
Consider  well,  I  pray  you,  the  spectacle  that  we 
now  present,  as  the  great  model  republic,  preying 
upon,  grinding  to  powder  a  weak,  helpless,  an  al- 
most only  sister  republic.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  only 
fit  in  a  moral  point  of  view  that  we  should  be  at 
peace,  but  prudentiiil  considerations  counsel  us  to 


the  same  course.  The  atmosphereof  theOld  World 
is  portentous  of  change;  herairia  thick  and  murky, 
the  clouds  are  lurid;  nations,  like  men,  are  literally 
holding  their  breath  in  momentary  expectation  of 
the  burst  which  may  follow.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that 
you  have  not  yet  seen  even  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  I  tell  you  that  nations  and  kingdoms  which 
are  the  growth  of  ages,  do  not  go  out  without  a 
struggle,  nor  in  a  day.  I  tell  you  that  large  classes 
of  men,  concentrating  vast  wealth,  born  to  power 
and  dominion,  do  not  abandon  their  supposed 
destiny  as  a  thing  of  yesterday.  What  though  a 
king  be  stricken  down  !  What  though  the  sons 
of  a  king  fall  away,  like  leaves  from  the  oak  that 
is  blasted;  still  the  great  problem  remains,  can 
thirty  millions  of  mercurial  Frenchmen,  of  whom 
about  six  or  seven  millions  only  can  read  and 
write,  with  no  knowledge  of  free  institutions,  no 
experience  in  the  elective  franchise — can  they  be 
made  in  a  day,  an  hour,  the  safe  depository  of 
sovereign  power?  Sir,  I  distrust  the  future;  it 
rises  before  my  mind's  eye  black  with  anarchy, 
red  with  blood.  Even  although  the  nations  of 
Europe  stand  aloof,  yet  the  excited  material  in 
France  herself  may  burst  into  flame,  though  chafed 
by  nothing  save  the  friction  of  its  own  parts. 
Should  this  be  so,  the  Old  World  will  spring  to  its 
arms  in  a  day.  In  the  dreadful  struggle  which 
must  follow,  it  becomes  this  republic  to  stand  "at 
guard."  Let  her  gather  in  her  resources;  let  lier 
husband  her  strength;  let  her  stand  calm,  fixed, 
unmoved,  as  the  main  land  when  the  distant  swell 
rolls  in  upon  it. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE, 

Jlpril  20,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hale,  relating  to  Riots,  and  for 

the  Protection  of  Property  in  tiie  District  of  CoJumbia. 

[See  Congressional  Globe,  page  656.] 

Mr.  HALE.  1  wish  to  make  a  single  remark, 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  legislation  proposed  by 
this  bill.  The  bill  itself  is  nearly  an  abstract  of  a 
similar  law  now  in  force  in  the  adjoining  State  of 
Maryland,  and  also  in  many  other  States  of  the 
Union.  The  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  be  apparent  to  the  Senate  from  facts  which 
are  probably  notorious  to  every  member  of  the 
body.  Within  the  present  week  large  and  riotous 
assemblages  of  people  have  taken  place  in  this  Dis- 
trict, and  have  hot  only  threatened  to  carry  into 
execution  schemes  utterly  subversive  to  all  law, 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  have 
actually  carried  these  threats  into  execution,  after 
having  been  addressed,  upheld,  and  countenanced 
by  men  of  station  in  society,  whose  character 
might  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
taken  a  different  course,  and  given  wiser  counsels 
to  those  whom  they  addressed.  It  seems  to  me, 
then,,  that  v/e  have  approached  a  time  when  the 
decision  is  to  be  made  in  this  Capitol,  whether  mob- 
law  orconstitutionallawistoreign  paramount.  The 
bill  which  I  now  propose  to  introduce  simply 
makes  any  city,  town,  or  incorporated  place 
within  the  District  liable  for  all  injuries  done  to 
property  by  riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblages. 
Whether  any  further  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  will  be  necessary,  time  will  determine. 
But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  present  a  singular  spectacle  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  world.  The 
notes  of  congratulation  which  this  Senate  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  people  of  France  on  their 
deliverance  from  thra'dom,  have  hardly  ceased, 
when  the  supremacy  of  mob-law  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  threatened  in 
this  capital  of  the  Union.  Without  further  re- 
mark, I  move  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  .Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  giving- 
notice,  that  whenever  that  bill  shall  be  reported  by 
the  committee — if  it  ever  should  be — I  shall  pro- 
pose to  amend  it  by  a  section  providing  a  sufficient 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  kidnapping  in  this  Dis- 
trict. I  was  struc^c  by  a  remark  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  fiamfishire.  He  adverts  to 
the  rejoicing  of  the  people  of  this  country  at  the 
events  now  in  progress  in  Europe,  and  thence  in- 
fers that  the  slaves  of  this  country  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters.  I  shall 
certainly,  sir,  attend  to  this  subject, 
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Mr.  HALE.  Ta  avoid  misapprehension,  I  pur- 
posely abstained  from  saying  a  word  in  regard  to 
anything;  that  might  even  be  supposed  to  lie  be- 
yond the  case  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  bill  to 
meet.  I  did  not  make  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
slavery.  I  refrained  from  it  purposely,  because  I 
wanted  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  simple  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  law 
and  the  rights  of  property  unembarrassed  by  con- 
siderations of  the  character  alluded  to  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Alabama.  I  shall  cordially 
unite  with  that  honorable  Senator  in  favor  of  a 
law  against  kidnapping,  because,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed  by  individuals,  upon  whose  testimony  I 
place  the  most  implicit  credit,  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous cases  of  kidnapping  was  committed  within 
sight  of  this  Capitol,  no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day, and  that,  too,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
having  in  his  pocket  an  injunction  issued  by  the 
highest  judicial  auihority  in  this  District,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  restraining  all  persons 
from  molesting  him.  Yet,  in  violation  of  that  in- 
junction, he  was  forcibly  seized,  not  only  without 
iaw,  but  against  law — not  only  in  utter  neglect, 
!)ut  in  flagrant  contempt,  of  the  most  sacred  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution.  This  outrage  was 
perpetrated  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  the 
very  neighborhood  of  this  Capitol.  I  will  go, 
then,  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  heart  and 
liand  in  the  adoption  of  any  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  outrages;  but  I  must  say  that  that 
is  very  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  bill  which  1 
have  introduced. 

Mr.  BENTON.  There  is  some  very  pressing 
business  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
do  not  know  (hat  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  are  applicable  to  any  motion  pending  at  pres- 
ent.    May  I  ask  if  there  be  any  questron  pending.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
is,  "  Shall  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have 
leave  to  introduce  his  bill?" 

Mr.  CALHOUN.     What  is  the  bill .? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  will 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  bill,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows. _ 

A  BliiL  relating  to  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Be  U  etiar;ted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliaf, 
from  and  after  tile  pa^s.ige  of  this  act,  if,  in  any  county  or 
incorporated  town  or  city  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
churf-h,  cliapel,  convent,  or  other  hou<e,  used,  occupi(  d, 
or  intended  for  religious  worship  ;  any  dwelling-house  ;  any 
house  or  building  used  or  designed  by  .iny  person,  or  body 
politic,  or  corporation,  as  a  place  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, or  depo-it  of  prnp-jrty  ;  any  ship  or  vessel,  ship-yard 
or  lumber-yard  ;  any  barn,  stable,  or  other  outhouse,  or  any 
articles  of  pirsonal  property,  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed, 
or  if  any  propirty  therein  or  thereon,  shall  be  taken  avvay, 
injured,  or  destroyed,  by  any  riotous  or  tuniiiltnous  asseni- 
hlage  of  people,  the  full  amount  of  the  damuiies  so  done  shall 
be  recovered  by  the  sutTererorsufTerers  bysuitat  lawagainst 
the  county,  town,  or  city,  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
riot  or  tumultuous  assemblage  occurred. 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  he  it  further  ennrtcd,  Tiiat  in  any  suit  insti- 
tuted under  this  act,  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  may  declare 
generally,  and  give  the  special  inatter  in  evidence. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  suppose  no  Senator  can 
mistake  the  object  of  this  bill,  and  the  occurrence 
which  has  led  to  its  introduction.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
amazed  that  even  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire should  have  so  little  regard  for  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  as  to  introduce 
such  a  bill  as  this,  without  including  in  it  the  en- 
actment of  the  severest  penalties  against  the  atro- 
cious act  which  has  occasioned  this  excitement. 
Sir,  gentlemen,  it  would  seem,  have  at  last  come 
to  believe  that  the  southern  people  and  southern 
members  have  lost  all  sensibility  or  feeling  upon 
this  subject.  I  know  to  what  this  leads.  I  have 
known  for  a  dozen  of  years  to  what  all  this  is  tend- 
ing. When  this  subject  was  first  agitated,  I  said 
to  my  friends:,  there  ie  but  one  question  that  can 
destroy  this  Union  and  our  institutions,  and  that 
is  this  very  slave  question,  for  1  choose  to  speak 
of  it  directly.  1  said  further,  that  the  only  way  by 
which  such  a  result  could  be  prevented  was  by 
prompt  and  efficient  action;  that  if  the  thing  were 
permitted  to  go  on,  and  the  Constitution  to  be 
trampled  on;  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 
a  certain  point,  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  man,  or  any  combination  of  men,  to  prevent 
the  result.  We  are  approaching  that  crisis,  and 
evidence  of  it  ie  presented  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
bill  upon  such  an  occurrence  should  be  brought  in 


to  repress  the  just  indignation  of  our  people  from 
wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  the  atrocious  per- 
petrators of  these  crimes,  or  those  who  contribute 
to  them,  without  a  denunciation  of  the  cause  that 
excited  that  indigtiaiion.  I  cannot  but  trust  that  I 
do  not  stand  alone  in  these  views. 

I  have  for  so  inany  years  raised  my  voice  upon 
this  subject  that  I  have  been  considered  almost  the 
exclusive  defender  of  this  great  institution  of  the 
South,  upon  which  not  only  its  prosperity  but  its 
very  existence  depends.  I  had  hop'ed  that  younger 
members  who  have  come  into  this  body,  who  rep- 
resent portions  of  the  country  at  least  as  much  in- 
terestetl  as  that  from  which  I  come,  might  have 
taken  the  lead,  and  relieved  me  from  the  necessity 
of  ever  again  speaking  upon  this  subject.  I  trust 
we  will  grant  no  leave  to  introduce  this  bill;  that 
we  will  reject  it;  .and  that  if  anything  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  will  be  to 
make  penal  enactments  to  prevent  these  atrocities, 
these  piratical  attempts,  these  wholesale  captures, 
these  robberies  of  seventy-odd  of  our  slaves  at  a 
single  grasp.  Delay  is  dangerous  on  this  question. 
The  crisis  has  come,  and  we  must  meet  it,  and 
meet  it  directly;  and  I  v/il!  add,  we  have  ample 
means  to  meet  it.  We  can  put  the  issue  to  the 
North:  if  you  continue  to  disregard  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  in  our  favor,  we  shall,  on  giv- 
ing you  due  notice,  retaliate  by  disregarding  those 
in  your  favor.  If  you  do  not  regard  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Constitution  in  our  favor,  why  should 
we  regard  those  in  your  favor.'  If  your  vessels 
cannot  come  into  our  ports  without  the  danger  of 
such  piratical  acts;  if  you  have  caused  this  state  of 
things  by  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  act  of  Congress  for  delivering  up  fugi- 
tive slaves,  by  passing  laws  to  prevent  it,  and  thus 
make  it  impossil)le  to  recover  them  when  they  are 
carried  off  by  such  acts,  or  seduced  from  us,  we 
have  the  right,  and  are  bound  by  the  high  obliga- 
tion of  safety  to  ourselves,  lo  retaliate,  by  prevent- 
ing any  of  your  sea-going  vessels  from  entering 
our  ports.  That  would  apply  an  effectual  remedy, 
and  make  up  the  issue  at  once  on  this,  the  gravest 
and  most  vital  of  all  questions  to  us  and  the  whole 
Union.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long^speech  on 
this  occasion,  but  I  would  have  felt  myself  to  be 
lacking  in  my  duty  to  the  people  of  this  District, 
to  the  people  of  the  South,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  had  I  not  raised  my  voice  against 
the  introduction  of  such  a  bill  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  in- 
tend, after  a  few  observations,  to  move  to  lay  this 
motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  upon  the 
table,  lo  stop  debate,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  bill  is  not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  asks  leave  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  1 
move  to  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Better  reject  it.  I  trust  we 
will  n>eet  it  directly,  and  reject  it. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  did  not  understand  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  but,  now 
that  I  do,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  would  greatly  prefer  to 
meet  the  motion  directly,  and  reject  it. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  have  no  objection  to  that, 
and  had, taken  but  another  mode  of  attaining  that 
object.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  other  Senators,  representing  the  South, 
to  speak  on  this  matter,  1  will  state  one  reason  only 
why  I  could  not  do  so.  I  could  not  trust  my  own 
feelings  when  I  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  introduce  this  bill.  Sir,  there  has  been 
no  outbreak — no  violence  in  this  District.  There 
has  been  no  disturbance,  except  on  the  part  of  a 
set  of  men  who,  it  seems,  have  come  into  this  Dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  assailing  slaveowners  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property,  secured 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  which  we  have  all 
sworn  to  support.  There  has  been  public  indig- 
nation manifested  by  an  assemblage  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  wronged;  but  has  there  been  any 
violence  as  yet.' — any  destruction  of  property.'  No. 
It  may  be  wondered  that  there  has  not  been.  And 
when  tiie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  proclaims 
that  there  is  danger  of  this,  I  call  upon  him  for  his 
I  testimony  in  relation  to  this  matter.     Where  does 


he  get  the  evidence  that  any  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  this  Di.sirict  is  to  be  burned 
down  or  destroyed.'     I  was  present  last  night,  as 
a  spectator,  at  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens  of  this 
I  District.     1  heard  law  officers  of  this  District  and 
j  other  gentlemen  speak  on  the  occasion,  but  I  heard 
nothing  by  any  means  so  incendiary  as  I  have 
heard    since   the    honorable   Senator    from   New 
Hampshire  took  his  seat  upon  this  floor.     It  is 
[  true,  indignation  was  expressed;  but  leading  citi- 
;  zens  of  this  District  and  slaveholders  declared  that 
I  they  were  averse  to  any  act  of  overt  violence;  in- 
deed, this  assemblage,  which   has   been    called  a 
liamultuous  mob,  peaceably  appointed  a  committee 
of  fifty  citizens  to  wait  on  the  editor  and  request 
him  to  reniQve  what  they  supposed  to  be  an  incen- 
diary publication  which  had  provoked  this  excite- 
ment.   I  have  only  to  say,  sir,  that  I  readily  yield 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  remarked  that  he  expected  that 
younger  members  of  this  body  would  notice  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
introduce  a  bil.l,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  pro- 
tection of  incendiaries  and  kidnappers.  I  have 
only  to  say  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  accordance 
in  teeling  with  that  honorable  Senator,  but  from 
deference  to  him  who  has  so  long  and  so  nobly 
stood  foremost  in  defence  of  the  institutions  of 
the  South,  thafr  I  remained  silent.  It  was  rather 
that  I  wish  to  follow  him  than  that  I  did  not 
feel  the  indignation  which  he  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed. The  time  has  come  when  Congress 
should  interpose  the  legislation  necessary  for  the 
punishment  of  those  men  who  come  within  our 
jurisdiction,  acting,  in  fact  and  in  morals,  as 
incendiaries — coming  here  within  the  legislative 
limits  of  Congress,  to  steal  a  portion  of  that  prop- 
erty which  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  entitled 
to  our  protection,  is  this  District  to  be  made  the 
field  of  abolition  struggles?  Is  this  Chamber  to  be 
the  hot-bed  in  which  plants  of  sedition  are  to  be 
nursed  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  this  body,  once  looked 
to  as  the  conservative  branch  of  the  Government — 
once  looked  to  as  so  dignified  that  it  stood  above 
the  power  of  faction — that  we  find  the  subject  of 
this  contest  so  insulting  to  the  South — so  irritating 
always  when  it  is  agitated — introduced  on  such  an 
occasion?  Is  this  debatable  ground  ?  No!  It  is 
ground  upon  which  the  people  of  this  Union  may 
shed  blood,  and  that  is  the  final  result.  If  it  be 
pressed  any  further,  and  if  this  Senate  is  to  be 
made  the  theatre  of  that  contest,  let  it  come — the 
sooner  the  better.  We  who  represent  the  south- 
ern Stales  are  not  here  to  be  insulted  on  account 
of  institutions  which  we  inherit.  And  if  civil  dis- 
cord is  to  be  thrown  from  this  Chamber  upon  the 
land — if  the  fire  is  to  be  kindled  here  with  which 
to  burn  the  temple  of  our  Union — if  this  is  to  be 
made  the  centre  from  which  civil  war  is  to  radiate, 
here  lot  the  conflict  begin.  I  am  ready,  for  one, 
to  meet  it  with  any  incendiary,  who,  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  patriotism,  attempts  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  On  the  4ih  of  March,  1837,  the 
American  people  of  all  parties  assembled  at  this 
Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
President  was  a  Northern  man.  I  had  the  honor  of 
listening  to  his  inaugural  speech, and  in  it  he  wisely 
and  patriotically  asserted  a  principle  of  which  I 
approved  at  the  time,  which  I  still  admire,  and 
which  has  a  close  aflinity  to  the  question  so  sud- 
denly presented  to  this  body.  Martin  Van  Buren 
dared  to  declare,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  that  though 
it  was  his  o{)inion — and  it  certainly  is  not  mine- 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  yet  he  conceived  that  the 
act  could  not  be  done  without  the  most  odious  and 
unpardonable  breach  of  faith  towards  the  slave 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  especially  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  This  declaration,  not  altogether 
unexpected,  gave  temporary  quiet  and  saiislaction 
to  the  South.  I  had  thought,  tintil  recent  y,  that 
there  were  very  few  men  in  the  Republic,  claiming 
anything  like  a  prominent  standing  among  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  entertained  a  different  opinion 
from  that  thus  expressed,  or  who,  if  entertaining 
it  would  undertake  to  express  it  in  the  national 
councils  of  this  Republic.  But  the  abolition  move- 
ment has  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  some 
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desired  it  to  be;  and  now  we  see  plain  indications 
that  individuals — for  1  cannot  conscientiously  call 
til  em  gentlemen — asserting  themselves  to  be  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  have  resolved  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  scheme,  an  attempt  to  remove  by  any 
means  whatever  all  the  slaves  now  within  this  Dis- 
trict, so  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
retaining  slaves  in  their  possession  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  bringing  others  here;  and  that  citi- 
zens who  may  hereafter  settle  liere,  will  of  course, 
on  the  principles  of  obvious  pecuniary  policy,  de- 
cline bringing  such  property  with  them;  and  that, 
then,  in  this  covert  and  insidious  manner,  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  accomplished. 

The  attempt  to  legislate  directly  upo.n  this  sub- 
ject in  the  national  councils  is  at  war  with  the  Con- 
stitution, repugnant  to  all  principles  of  good  faith, 
and  violative  of  all  sentiments  of  patriotism.  With 
whomsoever  it  originates,  this  movement,  made  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  within  Congress  or  out  of  it, 
which  has  been  so  justly  denounced  by  my  col- 
league, is  simply  a  nefarious  attempt  to  commit 
grand  larceny  upon  the  owners  of  slaves  in  this 
District.  I  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
man  who  has  given  his  countenance  to  this  trans- 
action in  any  shape,  who  is  not  capable  of  com- 
mitting grand  larceny;  or,  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
hero,  as  such  men  are  not,  of  perpetrating  highway 
robbery  on  any  of  the  roads  of  this  Union.  He  is 
not  a  gentleman.  He  would  not  be  countenanced 
by  any  respectable  person  anywhere.  He  is  ame- 
nable to  the  law.  1  go  further — and  I  dare  say  my 
sentiments  will  meet  the  approbation  of  many  even 
who  do  not  live  in  slave  States — and  1  maintain, 
that  when  the  arm  of  the  law  is  too  short  to  reach 
such  a  criminal,  he  may  be  justly  punished  by  a 
sovereignty  not  known  to  the  law.  Such  proceed- 
ings have  taken  place,  and  there  are  circumstances 
which  not  only  instigate,  but  justify  such  acts.  I 
am  informed,  upon  evidence  on  which  I  rely,  that 
this  very  movement  out  of  which  the  bill  originates, 
has  been  instigated  and  sanctioned  by  persons  in 
high  station.  It  is  even  rumored,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many — I  am  sorry  for  the  honor  of  this 
body  to  say  so — that  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned  in  the  movement.  Certain  it  is,  that 
a  member  of  another  body,  meeting  in  a  certain 
Hall  not  far  distant,  was  yesterday  morning  en- 
gaged in  certain  reprehensible  contrivances,  and 
that  but  for  his  abject  flight  from  the  place  of  his 
jnfamous  in'rigues,  he  would  have  been  justly  pun- 
ished, not  by  the  mob,  but  by  high-spirited  citi- 
zens convened  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their 
rights,  thus  unjustly  assailed. 

Why  is  it  that  this  question  is  continually  agi- 
tated in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — that  it  is 
kept  here  as  the  subject  of  perpetual  discussion  ? 
Is  it  simply  that  gentlemen  wish  to  be  popular  at 
home?  I  suppose  so.  Is  it  because  of  their  peculiar 
sympathies  for  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
constitutes  slavery  as  recognized  in  the  South.' 
What  is  the  motive  ?  Is  the  object  to  attain  popu- 
larity ?  Is  it  to  gain  high  station  ?  Is  it  to  keep  up 
a  local  excitement  in  some  portions  of  the  North, 
v/ith  the  view  of  obtaining  political  elevation  as  the 
reward  of  such  factious  conduct  ?  But  I  care  not  for 
the  motives  of  such  acts.  I  undertake  to  say  that 
in  no  country  where  the  principles  of  honesty  are 
respected,  would  such  a  movement  as  that  now 
attempted  be  promoted,  or  even  countenanced  for 
a  moment.  I  feel  bound,  on  this  occasion,  to  say 
that  the  bill  proposed  could  noL  have  any  good 
object.  What  does  it  declare?  It  declares  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  District, 
through  the  only  means  which  they  may  have  in 
their  power,  to  protect  their  property,  and  prevent 
it  from  being  taken  from  them,  either  by  stealth  or 
open  robbery,  shall  subject  them  to  be  mulcted  in 
heavy  pecuniary  damages!  It  amounts,  thei.,  to 
this:  that  if,  hereafter,  any  occurrence  similar  to  that 
which  has  recently  disgraced  the  District  should 
happen,  and  the  good  people  of  the  District  should 
assemble  and  proceed  to  the  vessel  in  which  their 
property  had  been  placed,  and  the  captain  of  which 
had  become  the  agent  in  the  nefarious  transaction, 
and  should  then  and  there  dare  to  use  tlie  only 
means  to  prevent  that  vessel  from  sailing,  and  their 
property  from  being  taken  away  before  their  eyes, 
tliey  would  be  compelled  to  pay  heavy  pecuniary 
damages.  It  is  a  bill,  then,  obviously  intended  to 
cover  and  protect  negro-stealing!     It  is  a  bill  for 


the  encouragement  and  immunity  of  robbery! 
That  is  its  true  character;  and  whatever  opinion 
the  gentleman's  own  self-sufficiency  may  induce 
him  to  entertain  of  his  own  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  only  tell  him,  now,  the  judgment  which 
every  honest  man  will  pronounce  upon  it.  If  the 
object  of  the  Senator  was  as  I  have  described  it, 
and  as  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  he  is  as 
guilty  as  if  lie  had  committed  highway  robbery. 
I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  use  harsh  terms,  but 
they  are  true.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
asserted,  with  great  truth,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  ihe  South  should  not  only  let  her  voice  be 
I  heard,  but  disclose  to  all  her  enemies  that  she  not 
j  only  knows  her  rights,  but  "  knowing,  dare  main- 
tain them" — maintain  them  by  all  constitutional 
means — by  all  legal  expedients — if  necessary,  by 
bloodshed  !  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  evidently  attempting  to  get  up  a  sort  of  civil  war 
in  the  country,  and  is  evidently  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  insurrection  and  incendiarism.  He  may  bring 
about  a  result  which  will  end  in  the  spilling  of 
human  blood.  I  say  to  him,  however,  let  him  come 
forward  boldly,  and  take  the  proper  responsibility. 
Let  him  say,  "  Now  I  am  ready  to  do  battle  in 
behalf  of  the  liberties  of  my  friends,  the  blacks — 
the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  Let  him 
buckle  on  his  armor;  let  him  unsheath  his  sword, 
and  at  once  commence  the  contest,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  shedding 
his  blood  in  this  holy  cause  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  he  is  really  in  earn- 
est, he  is  bound,  as  a  conscientious  man,  to  pursue 
his  course,  which  cannot  be  persevered  in,  without 
all  those  awful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  desolation 
long  anticipated  by  good  men  in  every  part  of  this 
Republic.  When,  I  ask,  was  it  that  southern  men 
ever  undertook  to  invade  the  quiet  and  happiness 
of  the  North  ?  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  in  making 
this  suggestion.  I  do  not  wish  to  institute  any 
invidious  comparisons.  I  thank  Heaven  I  have 
an  abiding  confidence  in  the  good  sense,  the  virtu- 
ous patriotism,  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, of  my  northern  brethren;  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  of  them,  of  both  parties,  who  are 
perfectly  sound  upon  this  question,  and  who  will 
condemn  the  act  of  this  morning.  The  South  has 
been  forbearing;  she  has  exercised  more  than  com- 
plaisance— more  than  forbearance.  But  when,  I 
ask,  has  any  southern  man,  occupying  a  seat  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  attempted  to  interfere 
with  any  local  interests  in  the  North? 

All  must  see  that  the  course  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  calculated  to  embroil  the  Con- 
federacy— to  put  in  peril  our  free  institutions — to 
jeopard  that  Union  which  our  forefathers  estab- 
lished, and  which  every  pure  patriot  throughout 
the  country  desires  shall  be  perpetuated.  Can  any 
man  be  a  patriot  who  pursues  such  a  course?  Is 
lie  an  enlightened  friend  of  freedom,  or  even  a 
judicious  friend  of  those  with  whom  he  affects  tf 
sympathize,  who  adopts  such  a  course  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  such  men  are  iiracjically  the  worst 
enemies  of  ihe  slaves?  I  do  not  beseech  the  gen- 
tleman to  stop;  but  if  he  perseveres,  he  will  awaken 
indignation  everywiiere:  and  it  cannot  be,  that 
enlightened  men,  who  conscientiously  belong  to  the 
faction  at  the  North,  of  which  he  is  understood  to 
be  the  head,  can  sanction  or  approve  everything 
that  he  may  do,  under  the  influence  of  excitement, 
in  this  body.  I  will  close  by  saying,  that  if  he 
really  wishes  glory,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
liberator  of  the  blacks;  if  he  wishes  to  be  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  this  cause  of  emancipation, 
as  it  is  called,  let  him,  instead  of  remaining  here  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or,  instead  of  se- 
creting himself  in  some  dark  corner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  may  possibly  escape  the  just 
indignation  of  good  men  throughout  this  Repub- 
lic— let  him  visit  the  good  State  of  iVIississippi,  in 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  reside,  and  no  doubt  he 
will  be  received  with  such  hosannas  and  shouts  of 
joy  as  have  rarely  marked  the  reception  of  any 
individual  in  this  day  and  generation.  I  invite  him 
there,  and  will  tell  him  beforehand,  in  all  honesty, 
that  he  could  not  go  ten  miles  into  the  interior, 
before  he  would  grace  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
the  forest,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  with  the 
approbation  of  every  virtuous  and  patriotic  citizen ; 
and  that,  if_necessary,  I  should  myself  assist  in 
the  operation. 

Mr.  HALE.     I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 


for  a  few  moments.  Though  I  did  not  exactly 
anticipate  this  discussion,  yet  I  do  not  regret  it. 
Before  I  proceed  further,  as  the  honorable  Senator 
from  JVlississippi  has  said  that  it  has  been  asserted, 
and  he  thinks  on  good  authority,  that  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  connived  at  this  kidnapping  of 
slaves,  I  ask  him  if  he  refers  to  me  ? 

Mr.  FOOTE.     I  did. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  take  occasion,  then,  to  say,  that 
the  statement  that  I  have  given  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  the  procedure  is  entirely  v.-ithout  the 
least  foundation  in  truth.  I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  occurrence,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
I  demand  of  the  honorable  Senator  to  state  the 
ground  upon  which  he  has  made  his  allegation. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  and  I 
certainly  believed  it;  and  believing  it,  I  denounced 
it.*  I  did  not  make  the  charge  directly.  My  re- 
marks were  hypothetical.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  he  has  had  no  connection  with 
the  movement;  but  whether  he  had  or  not,  some 
of  his  brethren  in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HALE,  The  sneer  of  the  gentleman  does 
not  afl^ect  me.  I  recognize  every  member  of  the 
human  family  as  a  brother;  and  if  it  was  done  by 
human  beings,  it  was  done  by  my  brethren.  Once 
for  all,  I  utterly  deny,  either  by  counsel,  by  silence, 
or  by  speech,  or  in  any  way  or  manner,  having 
any  knowledge,  cognizance,  or  suspicion  of  what 
was  done,  or  might  be  done,  until  1  heard  of  this 
occurrence  as  other  Senators  have  heard  of  it.  And 
I  challenge  any  one  who  entertains  a  different 
opinion  to  the  proof,  here,  now  and  forever.  I 
go  further  than  that.  I  never  have  counseled, 
advised,  or  aided  in  any  way,  and  with  my  present 
impressions  I  never  shall  counsel,  advise,  or  aid  in 
any  way,  any  encroachment  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion in  any  of  its  provisions  or  compromises.  If 
the  Constitution  be  not  broad  enough  for  the  pro- 
tection that  I  claim,  I  will  go  without  it.  I  trust 
that  on  this  subject  I  have  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood. I  deny  in  general  and  particular,  not  only 
cognizance,  but  all  knowledge  of  any  such  move- 
ments. 

Whilst  I  am  up,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  case  of  a  man  whom  I  am  proud,  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  call  my  friend — the  editor  of  the 
"National  Era."  This  gentleman,  in  a  card  pub- 
lished in  the  "National  Intelligencer"  of  this  day, 
declares: 

"A  nimor  having  been  circulated  tliat  the  office  of  the 
Nutional  Era  was  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
recent  attempt  of  a  number  of  slaves  to  escape  on  the 
schooner  Pearl,  it  is  due  to  the  respectable  citizens  of  this 
place,  and  to  myself,  to  give  a  plain,  full,  and  unequivocal 
denial  to  the  report.  While  determined  to  yield  no  rijht  to 
menace  or  violence — a  concession  which  no  tnie-hearlcit 
American  will  be  ungenerous  enough  to  demand — I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  to  remove  a  serious  misappre- 
hension, calculated  to  provoke  unpleasant  excitement." 

The  position  which  he  has  taken  is  thus  laid 
down  in  the  first  number  of  his  paper,  and  he  re- 
publishes it  in  his  card: . 

"  '  Believing  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  can  he  effected 
in  accordance  with  Constitution  and  law,  and  that  this  is 
the  better  way,  no  system  of  unconstitutional  or  illegal  meas- 
ures will  find  in  us  a  supporter.  We  cannot  work  with  con- 
tradictory means.  Whenever  convinced  that  such  measures 
as  the  laws  sanction,  or  do  not  prohibit,  are  insufiicient  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  we  aim  at,  we  shall 
frankly  say  so.  The  magni'ude  of  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  justice  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  South,  and 
soimdpolicy,  demand  that  no  movement  be  made  in  relation 
to  this  iinportantquestion,  except  with  the  utmost  openness, 
frankness,  and  fair  dealing.' 

"  The  declaration  I  then  made  imbodied  the  principles  on 
which  I  had  always  uniformly  acted  in  relation  to  slavery  ; 
and  in  not  a  single  instance  have  I,  or  any  one  in  my  office,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  violated  it.  I  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  my  views  of  what  honesty  and  fair  dealing  dic- 
tate, to  say  nothing  of  sound  policy,  engage,  or  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  take  part  in  any  movement  which 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  strategy  or  trickery  of  any 
kind. 

"  My  paper  has  been  published  sixteen  months  in  this 
city.  Its  columns  are  open  to  inspection.  Those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  it  will  testify  that  I  have  counselled 
no  measures  repugnant  to  the  foregoing ;  that  I  have  abstained 
from  invective  and  denunciation,  and  addressed  myself  to 
the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  patriotism,  and  sense  of 
honor  of  the  slaveholders,  many  of  them  being  near  rela- 
tives and  personal  friends.  Not  one  of  my  numerous  ex- 
changes in  the  South,  how  much  soever  opposed  to  my  views, 
has  at  any  time  imputed  to  me  ill  temper  or  a  clandestine 
policy. 

"  With  this  plain  exposition  of  my  course,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  iu  the  recent  transaction  which 
has  excited  so  much  feeling,  neither  myself  nor  any  person 
connected  with  me  had  any  shaire  whatever;  that  the  trans- 
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action,  in  fact,  became  known  to  me  only  through  the  general 
report. 

"I  write  this  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  so  that  those 
who  do  not  personally  know  me  may  not  be  Imposed  upon  by 
any  misapprehension  of  my  po^'ition.  Certainly,  I  feel  a 
great  repugnance  to  being  assailed  for  vyliat  I  have  never 
«ione  or  dreamed  of;  but,  if  illegal  violence  he  inflicted  upon 
me  for  writing  and  printing  freely  about  slavery,  or  any  other 
subject  which  it  may  suit  an  American  citizen  to  discuss, 
then  will  I  sutler  cheerfully,  in  the  confident  hope  that  when 
passion  and  prejudice  shall  have  been  dispelled,  justice  will 
he  done  to  my  diameter.  But  I  will  not  suppose  that  they 
who  are  rejoicing  in  the  enfranchisement  of  tlie  press  in 
Paris,  will  themselves  put  fetters  upon  the  press  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  Does  he  make 
any  denunciation  of  the  robbery.' 

Mr.  HALE.  He  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  de- 
fending himself,  and  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to 
denounce  others. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  Cin  his  seat.)  I  understand 
that! 

Mr.  HALE.  I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  feenate,  and  ask  what  justification  there  can  be 
for  assailing  the  character  and  property  of  a  man 
■who  knew  no  more  of  this  occurrence  than  any  of 
its  members.'  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Senator  who 
spoke  so  eloquently  of  the  high  andchivalric  ideas 
of  right  which  are  entertained  in  his  section  of  the 
country 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  ask  the  Senator — and  beg  to 
remind  him  that  twenty  millions  of  people  are  list- 
ening to  his  answer — in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  evidently  known  to  him,  does  he  suppose 
that  this  occurrence  could  have  taken  pla^  with- 
out extensive  countenance  and  aid  from  men  of 
standing  in  this  District,  whether  members  of  Con- 
gress or  others.' 

Mr.  HALE.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  per- 
sons could  not  have  got  away  without  some  aid. 
It  is  enough  that  I  have  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  it.  I  thought  that  when  the  hot^orable  Senator 
was  speaking,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  people 
were  listening.  He  invites  me  to  visit  the  Slate  of 
Mississippi,  and  kindly  informs  me  that  he  would 
be  one  of  those  who  would  act  the  assassin,  and 
put  an  end  to  my  career.  He  would  aid  in  bring- 
ing me  to  public  execution — no,  death  by  a  mob. 
Well,  in  return  for  his  hospitable  invitation,  I  can 
only  express  the  desire  that  he  would  penetrate 
into  some  of  the  dark  corners  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  if  he  do,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  would  not 
find  that  the  people  in  that  benighted  region  would 
be  very  happy  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  and  en- 
gage in  an  intellectual  conflict  with  him,  in  which 
the  truth  might  be  elicited.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  announcement  which  the  honorable  Senator 
has  made  on  this  floor,  of  the  fate  which  awaits  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  must  convince  every  one  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  high  eulogium  which  he  pronounced 
upon"  her  the  other  day ,  when  he  spoke  of  the  high 
position  which  she  occupied  among  the  States  of 
this  Confederacy.  But  enough  of  this  personal 
matter. 

I  think,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  he  is  surprised 
at  the  temerity  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  introducing  this  bill.  Let  me  ask,  what  is 
this  bill.'  What  is  this  incendiary  bill  that  has 
elicited  such  a  torrent  of  invective.'  Has  it  been 
manufactured  by  some  "  fanatical  abolitionist?" 
Why,  it  is  copied,  almost  word  for  word,  from  a 
law  on  the  statute-book  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  years,  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Mary- 
land. It  has  no  allusion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Yet  I  am  accused  of  throw- 
ing it  in  as  a  firebrand,  and  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  South!  How.'  In  God's 
name,  is  it  come  to  this,  that  in  the  American  Sen- 
a^p,  and  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  rights  of  property 
cannot  be  named,  but  the  advocates  of  slavery  are 
in  arms,  and  exclaim  that  war  is  made  upon  their 
institutions;  because  it  is  attempted  to  cast  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  around  the  property  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  who  appeals  to  an  American  Senate  ! 
It  has  long  been  held  by  you  that  your  peculiar 
institution  is  incompatible  with  the  right  of  speech; 
but  if  it  be  also  incompatible  with  the  safeguards 
of  the  Constitution  being  thrown  around  property 
of  American  citizens,  let  the  country  know  it !  If 
that  is  to  be  the  principle  of  your  action,  let  it  be 
«  proclaimed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  that  there  is  an  institution  so  omnipotent 


— so  almighty — that  even  the  sacred  rights  of  life 
and  property  must  bow  down  before  it! 

Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  I  have  introduced  this 
subject.  I  have  simply  asked  that  the  plainest 
jjrovisions  of  thecommon  lav/ — the  clearest  dictates 
of  justice — shall  be  extended  and  exercised  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  citizens  of  this  Dis- 
trict; and  yet,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  shocked  at  my  temerity  I 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Allow  ine  to  ask  one  question 
with  perfect  good  temper.  The  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  some  feeling;  but  I  ask 
him  whether  he  would  vote  for  a  bill,  properly 
drawn,  inflicting  punishment  on  persons  inveigling 
slaves  from  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HALE.  Certainly  not,  and  why?  Because 
I  do  not  believe  that  slavery  should  exist  here. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  He  wishes 
to  arm  the  robbers,  and  disarm  the  people  of  the 
District. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  honorable  Senator  is  alarmed 
at  my  temerity 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  I  did  not  use 
the  word,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  ivhile  to  cor- 
rect the  Senator. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  Senator  did  not  use  that 
term? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  No.  I  said  brazen,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  meaning  was  the  same.  It 
was  brazen,  then,  that  I  should  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  protection  of  property  in  this  District — a 
bill  perfectly  harmless,  but  which  he  has  construed 
into  an  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  the  South. 
I  ask  the  Senator  and  the  country  wherein  con- 
sists the  temerity?  I  suppose  it  consists  in  the 
section  of  the  country  from  which  it  comes.  He 
says  that  we  seem  to  think  that  the  South  has  lost 
all  feeling.  Ah!  there  is  the  temerity.  The  bill 
comes  from  the  wrong  side  of  a  certain  parallel! 
Why,  did  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina imagine  that  we  of  the  North,  with  our  faces 
bowed  down  to  the  earth,  and  with  our  backs  to 
the  sun,  had  received  the  lash  so  long  that  we 
dared  not  look  up  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  we  dared 
not  ask  that  the  protection  of  the  law  should  be 
thrown  around  property  in  the  District  to  which 
we  come  to  legislate? 

I  desire  no  war  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Senator  understands  the 
term.  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  encroach- 
ments upon  rights  guarantied  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  law — not  at  all.  I  wish  no  war  but  a  war 
of  reason,  of  persuasion,  of  argument;  a  war  that 
should  look  to  convincing  the  understanding,  sub- 
duing the  affections,  and  moving  the  sympathies 
of  the  heart.  That  is  the  only  war  in  which  I 
would  engage.  But  it  is  said  that  the  time  has 
come — that  the  crisis  has  come,  and  that  the  South 
must  meet  it.  In  all  candor  and  honesty,  then,  let 
me  say,  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  platform 
on  which  to  meet  the  question  than  that  presented 
by  the  principles  of  this  bill.  There  could  not  be 
a  better  occasion  than  this  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. Let  the  tocsin  sound.  Let  the  word  go 
forth.  Let  the  free  North  be  told  that  their  craven 
representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  are  not 
at  liberty  even  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  property!  The  right  of  speech  was  sacrificed 
long  ago.  But  now  is  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  wc 
cannot  even  introduce  a  bill  looking  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  personal  rights ,  because  gentlemen  choose 
to  construe  it  into  an  attack  upon  that  particular 
institution? 

I  ask  again,  what  is  it  that  has  produced  this 
strife,  called  up  these  denunciations,  excited  all 
this  invective  which  has  been  poured  upon  me  as 
if  I  were  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  decalogue? 
I  call  upon  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  take  no- 
tice of  it.  I  ask,  on  what  do  gentlemen  of  the 
South  rely  for  the  protection  of  any  institution  on 
which  they  place  any  value?  It  will  be  answered, 
upon  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Well,  then, 
if  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  are  rendered 
inadequate  to  the  protection  of  one  species  of  prop- 
erty, how  can  it  be  supposed  that  there  will  be 
protection  for  any  ?  It  is  because  I  desire  to  main- 
tain, in  all  their  strength  and  utility,  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Constitution,  that  I  have  introduced 
this  bill  for  the  protection  of  property  in  this  Dis- 


trict. And  here  let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  he  will  have  my  full  cooperation  in  any 
measure  to  prevent  kidnapping.  I  shall  expect 
him  to  redeem  his  pledge.  Aj:ain:  I  am  shocked 
to  hear  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
denounce  this  bill  as  a  measure  calculated  to  re- 
press those  citizens  from  the  expression  of  their 
just  indignation. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 
I  will  explain.  I  said  no  such  thing:.  But  I  will 
take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  I  would  just  as  soon 
argue  with  a  maniac  from  Ijedlam,  as  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  on  this  subject. 

Several  Senators.    "  Order,  order." 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  do  not  intend  to  correct 
his  statements.  A  man  who  says  that  the  people 
of  this  District  have  no  right  in  their  slaves,  and 
that  it  is  no  robbery  to  take  their  property  from 
them,  is  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  in  possession 
of  his  reason. 

Mr.  HALE.  It  is  an  extremely  novel  mode  of 
terminating  a  controversy  by  charitably  throwing 
the  mantle  of  maniacal  irrespon.sibility  over  one's 
antagonist!  But  the  honorable  Senator  puts  words 
into  my  mouth  which  I  never  used.  I  did  not  say 
that  the  owners  had  no  property  in  their  slaves.  I 
said  that  the  institution  exists,  but  I  have  not  given 
any  opinion  upon  the  point  to  which  the  Senator 
has  alluded.  I  have  never  said  anything  from 
which  the  sentiment  which  he  imputes  to  me  could 
be  inferred.  It  does  not  become  me,  I  know,  to 
measure  arms  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  more  particularly  since  he  has 
been  so  magnanimous  as  to  give  notice  that  he  will 
not  condescend  to  argue  with  me.  But  there  is 
more  than  one  man  in  this  country  who  has, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  long  since  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  if  I  am  a  maniac  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  I  am  not  a  monomaniac,  for  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  madness.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible, here  or  elsewhere,  for  the  excitement 
that  has  followed  the  introduction  of  this' subject. 
I  intended  simply  to  give  notice  of  a  bill  calculated 
to  meet  the  exigency.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Florida  calls  upon  me  for  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  legislation,  and  says  that  no  violence 
has  been  comiiiitted  in  this  District.  I  don't  know 
v/hat  he  calls  violence. 

Mr.  V7ESTC0TT.  There  has  been  no  violence 
except  the  running  away  with  some  negroes. 

Mr.  HALE.  Well,  I  believe  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  assembled  in  front  of  a  printing 
office  in  this  city,  and  assailed  the  bxtilding-  with 
missiles,  obliging  the  persons  engaged  in  their 
usual  employment  to  abandon  their  legal  occup.t- 
tion.  If  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  gentleman 's 
definition  of  violence,  I  do  not  know  what  does.  I 
was  desirous  of  introducing  this  subject  without 
an  appeal  to  any  matters  which  might  be  supposed 
to  lie  behind.  I  believe  that  these  matters  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 
But  other  gentlemen  have  chosen  to  give  this  sub- 
ject a  diflerent  direction.  Now,  in  the  bill  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  the  provisions  are 
almost  identical  with  the  law  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence in  many  of  the  States,  and  is  now  on  the 
statute-book  of  Maryland.  To  its  enactment  here 
exception  has  been  taken,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
that  the  country  should  know  the  grounds  on 
which  opposition  is  made.  If  the  subject  be  pain- 
ful, it  has  not  been  made  so  by  me.  As  to  the 
threats  which  have  been  made  of  bloodshed  and 
assassination,  I  can  only  say  that  there  have  been 
sacrifices  already,  and  there  may  be  other  victims, 
until  the  minds  of  all  shall  be  awakened  to  the 
conviction  that  the  Constitution  was  made  as  well 
for  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  discussion 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  slaveowner. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  should  like  to  know  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  he  can  say 
that  any  non-slaveholding  State  in  this  Union  has 
passed  a  law  which,  in  case  of  the  abduction  ot  a 
slave  by  an  abolition  mob,  the  county  or  town  is  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  act. 

Mr.  HALE.     I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr  WESTCOTT.  It  is  tmie  enough,  then, 
when  such  a  law  is  passed  to  protect  the  property 
of  slaveowners,  to  talk  of  a  law  to  indemnify  for 
the  destruction  of  property  of  abolition  incendia- 

ries. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  sepras  to  suppose 
that  I  wished  to  decoy  him  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
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sippi.  I  have  attempted  no  such  thing.  I  have 
thought  of  no  such  thing.  I  have  openly  chal- 
lenged him  to  present  himself  there  or  anywhere 
uttering  such  language  and  breathing  such  an 
incendiary  spirit  as  he  has  manifested  in  this 
body,  and  I  have  said  that  just  punishment  would 
be  inflicted  upon  him  for  his  enormous  crimi- 
nality. I  have  said  further,  that,  if  necessary,  I 
would  aid  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  My 
opinion  is,  that  enlightened  men  would  sanction 
that  punishment.  But,  says  the  Senator,  that 
would  be  assassination!  I  think  not.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  is  an  enemy  to  the  Constitution  of 
his  country — an  enemy  of  one  of  the  institutions 
of  his  country  which  is  solemnly  guarantied  by 
the  organic  law  of  the  land — and  in  so  far  he  is  a 
lawless  person.  I  am  sure,  if  he  would  go  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  or  any  other  slave  State  of  this 
(Confederacy,  and  utter  such  language,  he  would 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  incendiary  in  heart  and  in 
fact,  and  as  such,  guilty  of  the  attempt  to  involve 
the  South  in  bloodshed,  violence,  and  desolation; 
and  if  the  arm  of  the  law  happened  to  be  too  short, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  be  slumberous,  I  have 
declared  that  the  duty  of  the  people  whose  rights 
were  thus  put  in  danger  would  be  to  inflict  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  the  offender.  But,  says 
the  Senator,  victims  have  been  made,  and  there  are 
other  victims  ready.  I  am  sure  that  he  could  not 
persuade  me  that  he  would  ever  be  a  victim.  I 
have  never  deplored  the  death  of  such  victims,  and 
I  never  shall  deplore  it.  Such  officious  intermed- 
dling deserved  its  fate.  I  believe  no  good  man  who 
is  not  ^  maniac,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  apprehended  to  be,  can  have  any  sympa- 
thy for  those  who  lawlessly  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  He,  however,  will  never  be  a 
victim !  He  is  one  of  those  gusty  declaimers — a 
windy  sneaker — a 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  If  the  gentlemen  will 
allow  me,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  Gentle- 
men have  evidently  become  excited,  and  I  hear  on 
all  sides  language  that  is  not  becoming.  I  call  the 
gentleman  to  order  for  his  personal  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  only  .said,  in  reply  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  did  not  hear  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said,  but  the  allu- 
sion of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  consider 
to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  such  a 
scene  has  never  occurred  in  the  Senate — such  a 
deadly  assailment  of  the  rights  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Has  the  Chair 
decided  ? 

Mr.  FOOTE.     Let  my  words  be  taken  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  What  portion  of  my  remarks  is 
not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gentleman 
is  aware  that  the  question  of  order  is  not  deba- 
table. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  ask  whether  the  words 
objected  to  are  not,  according  to  the  rule,  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing.' 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  pass  it  over.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said,  that  if  I  would 
visit  that  State,  I  would  be  treated  to  an  argument. 
Why,  I  would  not  argue  with  him.  What  right 
have  they  of  New  Hampshire  to  argue  upon  this 
point?  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  they  stand  in 
the  least  connected.  They  have  no  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  this  description:  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  a  large  propoi-tion  of  the  intelligent  and 
patriotic  people  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  concur 
in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  this  morn- 
ing.    They  take  the  ground  that  the  people  of  the 
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have  guarantied  the  rights  of  the  South,  connected 
with  this  property,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  have  no  right  at  all  to  meddle  with  the 
subject.  Why,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  gentlemen, 
members  of  this  body,  amongst  them  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  whom  I  re- 
gret not  to  see  in  his  place,  are  known  to  be  more 
or  less  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  domestic  sla- 
very, but  have  never  entertained  the  doctrine  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  any  juris- 
diction whatever  over  the  subject?    They  have 


held,  that  any  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
effect  abolition,  or  to  encourage  abolition  by  Con- 
gressional legislation,  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HALE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  in- 
quire if  he  can  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which 
I  have  made  any  aggression  upon  the  rights  of 
property  in  the  South? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  am 
about  to  show.  When  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  undertakes  to  assert  that  those  north- 
ern men  who  do  not  concurwith  him  are  "  cra- 
vens,"he  uses  language  of  false  and  scurrilous 
import.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  his  language  will 
be  reechoed  in  any  respectable  neighborhood  in 
New  England.  His  sentiments  will  find  no  re- 
sponse or  approval  in  any  enlightened  vicinage  in 
New  England,  and  therefore  he  has  no  right  to 
say  that  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  fail  to  reecho  the  fierce, 
fanatical,  and  factious  declarations  of  the  Senator, 
are  "  cravens"  in  heart,  and  deficient  in  any  of  the 
noble  sentiments  which  characterize  high-spirited 
republicans. 

Mr.  HALE.     I  did  not  use  such  language. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Did  the  Senator  not  use  the  word 
"  craven?" 

.Mr.  HALE.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I 
will  inform  him,  that  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  remarked  that  he  supposed  it  was  thought 
that  the  South  had  lost  all  feeling,  I  replied  by 
asking  if  it  was  supposed  that  the  North  had  no 
sensibility,  that  we  had  bowed  our  faces  to  the 
earth,  with  our  backs  to  the  sun,  and  submitted  to 
the  lash  so  long,  that  we  dare  not  look  up? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  declarations  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  just  amount  to  this:  that  if 
he  met  me  on  the  highway  and  addressing  me 
gravely  or  humorously — for  he  is  quite  a  humor- 
ous personage — should  say,  1  design  to  take  that 
horse  which  is  now  in  your  possession;  and  then 
announce  that  he  wished  to  enter  into  an  argument 
with  me  as  to  whether  I  should  prefer  that  the 
animal  should  be  stolen  from  the  stable  or  taken 
from  me  on  the  road:  how  could  I  meet  such  a 
proposition?  Why,  I  should  say  to  him,  either 
you  are  a  maniac,  or,  if  sane,  you  are  a  knave. 
And  yet  this  very  case  is  now  before  us.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  introduces  a  bill 
obviously  intended  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  their  slaves.  I  will  read  it,  and  show  that 
such  is  the  import  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  sent  to  me  as  to  other  Senators 
during  the  winter,  but  I  always  refrain  from  open- 
ing it.  The  editor  of  it  may  he  an  intelligent  man. 
I  have  heard  that  he  is.  He  is  certainly  an  abo- 
litionist. It  may  be  that  he  has  not  in  his  paper 
openly  avowed,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire seems  very  plainly  to  indicate,  that  he  has 
approved  of  this  late  attempt  to  steal  the  slaves 
from  this  District.  But  the  publication  of  such  a 
paper  has  tended  to  encourage  such  movements. 

Mr.  HALE.  When  did  I  avow  that  I  approved 
of  this  movement? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  will  show  it  from  this  bill.  I 
challenge  the  Senator  to  produce  any  such  statute 
from  the  statute-book  of  any  State  of  this  Union." 

Mr.  HALE.  I  have  said  that  the  bill  is  in  sub- 
stance identical  with  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  I  have  that  statute  before  me,  and 
will  hand  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Allow  me  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  How  are  we  to  understand  the 
Senator  ?  He  will  not  acknowledge  that  his  object 
is  to  encourage  such  conduct,  and  he  shuns  the  re- 
sponsibility. When  we  charge  upon  him  that  he 
himself  has  breathed, in  the  course  of  his  harangue 
this  morning,  the  same  spirit  which  has  character- 
ized this  act,  he  says  most  mildly  and  quietly,  "  by 
no  means — I  have  only  attempted  to  introduce  a 
bill  corresponding  substantially  with  the  law  on  the 
statute-books  of  most  of  the  States  of  this  Confed- 
eracy." And  the  Senator  supposes  that  all  of  us 
are  perfectly  demented,  or  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  circumstances,  or  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  the  Senator.  Will  he  under- 
take to  assert,  that  he  would  have  ever  thought  of 
such  a  bill  if  these  slaves  had  not  been  abducted 
from  the  District,  in  opposition  to  the  consent  of 
their  owners,  by  the  parties  engaged  in  this  maraud- 


ing expedition?  He  cannot  deny  it;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  authorized  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  he  introduced  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing and  protecting  that  act,  and  encouraging  sim-. 
ilar  acts  in  future.  What  is  the  phraseology  of 
the  bill?  [The  honorable  Senator  here  read  the 
bill.]  Who  doubts  now  that  the  object  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  was  to  secure  the  cap- 
tains of  vessels  and  others  engaged  in  any  attempts 
by  violence  to  capture  and  steal  the  slaves  of  this 
District?  No  man  can  doubt  it.  Then,  I  ask,  have 
I  used  language  too  harsh  ?  and  is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
the  Senator  is  endeavoring  to  evade  a  responsibil- 
ity which  lie  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge  ? 

Mr.  HALE.     Will  the  Senator  give  way  for  a 
moment?     I  will  read  an  extract  from   the  law  of 
Maryland  to  which  I  referred.     Will  the  Senator 
be  good  enough  to  look  at  my  bill  while  I  read? 
AN  ACT  relating  to  riots. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  ^ssemhly  of  Manj- 
land,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  lliisact,  if  any  coun- 
ty, or  incorporated  town  or  city  of  this  State,  any  churcli, 
chapel,  or  convent,  any  dwelling-house,  any  house  used  or 
designed  by  any  person,  or  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  as 
a  place  for  the  transaction  of  busine.is  or  dtposit  of  proper- 
ty, any  ship,  ship-yard  or  lumber-yard,  any  barn,  stable  or 
other  ont-house,  or  any  articles  of  personal  property,  shalJ 
be  injured  or  destroyed,  or  if  any  properly  therein  or  thereon 
shall  he  taken  away,  injured  or  destroyed,  by  any  riotous  or 
tumultuous  assemblage  of, people,  the  full  amount  of  the 
damage  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  sufierer  or  sufferer.^,  by 
suit  at  law  against  the  county,  town,  or  city,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  such  riot  or  tumult  occurred.  [Provided,  how- 
ever, That  no  such  liability  shall  be  incurred  bysuch  county, 
incorpurated  town  or  city,  unless  llie  authorities  thereof 
sliall  hf*e  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  riot  or  tumult- 
uous assemblage  was  about  to  take  place,  or  having  taken 
place,  should  have  had  notice  of  the  same  in  time  to  prevent 
said  injury  or  destruction,  either  by  their  own  police  or  witli 
the  ai(i  of  the  citizens  of  such  connly,  town,  or  city;  it  being 
the  intention  of  this  act,  that  no  such  liability  shall  be  de- 
volved on  such  county,  to\vn,  or  city,  unless  the  authorities 
thereof  having  notice,  have  also  the  ability  of  themselves, 
or  with  their  own  citizens,  to  prevent  said  injury  :  ProviJed, 
further,  That  in  no  case  shall  indenmity  be  received  where 
it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  civil  authorities  and 
citizens  of  said  county,  town,  or  city,\vhen  called  on  by  tlie 
civil  authorities  thereof,  have  used  ail  reasonable  diligence, 
and  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  for  the  prevention  or 
suppression  of  such  riotous  or  unlawful  assemblies.] 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  he  it  enacted.  That  in  any  suit  instituted  un- 
der this  act,  the  plaintiff  or  plaintifis  may  declare  generally, 
and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence. 

The  honorable  Senator  will  now  surely  do  me 
the  justice  to  say,  that  the  bill  was  not  drafted  with 
reference  to  any  particular  case,  such  as  that  to 
which  he  refers.  I  had  not  the  remotest  reference 
to  the  protection  of  individuals  concerned  in  trans- 
actions of  that  character;  but  if  I  should  undertake 
to  say,  that  I  had  not  reference  to  demonstrations 
growing  out  of  that  transaction,  I  should  be  say- 
ing what  was  false,  for  it  was  these  demonstrations 
which  induced  me  to  introduce  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  In  one  breath  the  Senator  makes 
two  directly  contradictory  assertions.  He  says 
that  he  did  not  draw  the  bill  in  reference  to  this 
case,  and  in  the  same  breath  declares  that  he  did ! 
He  disclaims  in  one  moment  that  which  he  avows  in 
the  next !  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  so  long.  I  have  felt  deeply  on 
this  subject.  We  have  witnessed  this  morning  the 
first  attempt  on  this  floor  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  South,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
last.  I  trust  that  the  indignation  of  the  country 
will  be  so  aroused,  that  even  in  the  quarter  of  the 
country  from  which  he  comes,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  although  his  sensibilities  are  not 
very  approachable,  will  be  made  to  feel  ashamed 
of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  It  has  been  now  about  four- 
teen years,  I  believe,  since  the  Senate  very  wisely, 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  on  both  sides,  came  to  the  resolution 
to  exclude  discussion  upon  the  inflaming  topic  of 
slavery;  and  that  when  abolition  petitions  were 
presented,  upon  the  question  of  reception,  a  mo- 
tion should  be  entertained — which  motion  is  not 
debatable-— and  the  vote  taken  upon  it,  to  lay  the 
motion  for  reception  upon  the  table.  There  has 
been,  ever  since  this  rule  was  established,  a  steady 
and  uniform  adherence  to  it;  but  I  am  sorry  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  latterly  a  disposition  manifest- 
ing itself  to  depart  from  the  salutary  rule  of  action 
which  the  Senate  thus  wisely  prescribed  for  itself. 
Upon  this  question  of  slavery  we  know  there  are 
different  opinions  entertained  in  different  quarters 
of  the  Union.  I  stand  here  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  one  portion  of  that  Union,  but  I  could  not, 
if  I  would,  bring  myself  to  a  state  of  excitement 
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and  alarm  in  consequence  of  any  menaces  that 
might  be  thrown  out.  1  stand  upon  the  constitu- 
tional compromises;  and  wliile  I  would  not  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  I  am  very  sure  that  the  sound 
portion  of  the  community  will  not  invade  our 
rights.  Why  should  we  pursue  this  discussion.' 
Is  it  believed  that  we  are  to  be  reasoned  out  of 
our  rights?  Are  we  to  be  reasoned  out  of  our 
convictions.'  No,  sir.  Then  why  discuss  the  sub- 
ject.'  Why  not  stand  upon  our  rights;  upon  our 
constitutional  compromises  ?  Why  not  stand  thus 
perfectly  passionless,  but  prepared  to  defend  them 
when  they  shall  be  assailed .'  But  are  they  to  be 
assailed.'  Sir,  nothing  has  occurred  during  this 
session  that  has  afforded  me  more  satisfaction  tiian 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  in  this  Union,  the  declaration  that 
whilst  they  are  opposed  to  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  slavery,  they  aie  not  disposed  to  trample  upon 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  our 
strength.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  love  the  institutions  of  our  country  bet- 
ter than  party.  I  believe  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  prepared  to  stand  upon  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  1  stand  content  and  passionless,  and  if  1  know 
myself  I  shall  ever  conimue  to  do  so. 

Sir,  no  good  can  result  from  this  discussion.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  reception  of  the  bill  at  this 
time.  And  why.'  Because  I  think  that  the  occa- 
sion which  is  selected  for  its  introduction  is  a  very 
unhappy  one.  It  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  occur- 
rence of  an  unwarrantable  trespass  recently  com- 
mitted upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  Dis- 
trict, without  being  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
such  aggressions  in  future,  but,  on  the  contrarj^, 
having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  feelings  of  indignation  which  such 
acts  naturally  create.  We,  who  are  the  only  legis- 
lators for  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  not  informed 
of  their  wants  and  wishes  in  regard  to  legislation 
upon  this  subject.  If  the  people  of  this  District  re- 
quire any  other  laws  than  they  already  have,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  property  against  unlaw- 
ful violence,  let  them  indicate  to  us  their  wishes; 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  their 
request,  and  to  aid  in  passing  such  a  law  as  in  my 
judgment  may  be  necessary  for  their  protection. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  this  District 
should  require  other  and  more  penal  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  slave  property,  I  shall 
be  as  ready  to  vote  for  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
But  I  shall  never  vote  for  the  one  or  the  other, 
when  I  find  them  pressed  forward  by  gentlemen  of 
extreme  opinions — gentlemen  from  remote  portions 
of  the  Union,  having  few  feelings  in  common  with 
the  citizens  of  the  District. 

Sir,  upon  these  subjects  I  am  accustomed  to  look 
to  the  silent  operation  of  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  all  our  rights.  In  the  State  from  which  I  came 
there  is  no  excitement  in  regard  to  these  subjects. 
If  I  know  anything  of  the  character  of  that  loyal, 
steady,  fixed,  and  moderate  State,  there  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  which  will  hold  to  her  principles  and 
her  rights  with  more  firmness  than  that  State. 
But  we  appeal  to  the  silent  operation  of  the  law; 
we  know  nothing  of  mob  law,  or  of  Lynch  law; 
we  know  nothing  of  excesses  of  this  description. 
Although  I  have  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  most  of 
the  time  in  North  Carolina,  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing in  that  State  approximating  even  to  a  spirit 
of  popular  tumult. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  allow 
me  to  ask  him  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy 
to  excite  insurrection  among  the  slaves,  it  would 
.    not,  in  his  opinion,  justify  mob  proceedings.' 

Mr.  MANGUM.  Oh  !  my  dear  sir,  in  former 
years  we  had  a  compendious  mode  of  disposing  of 
such  cases.  We  have  now  a  mode  equally  cer- 
tain,'though  not  so  compendious.  Upon  a  matter 
of  that  nature  we  take  a  strong  ground.  But  I 
am  not  to  be  driven  hastily  into  legislation  that 
is  proposed  by  gentlemen  who  entertain  extreme 
opinions  on  either  side.  I  am  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  people  of  the  District  for  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  wants  in  regjird  to  legislation.  They 
necessarily  understand  them  better  than  we  can  do. 
Upon  their  suggestion  1  am  prepared  to  act  either 
in  providing  penal  enactments  for  the  protection  of 
their  slave  property,  or  for  protecting  other  de- 
scriptions of  property  from  mob  violence.  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 


of  making  property  holders,  to  some  extent,  an- 
swerable for  any  damage  that  may  accrue  from  such 
violence,  where  they  have  a  police  in  existence. 
I  understand  that  in  Maryland  they  have  such  a 
law  applicable  to  towns  and  cities  where  they  have 
a  police.  But  entertaining  the  views  I  do,  believ- 
ing that  this  movement  is  wholly  inexpedient  on 
this  occasion,  having  no  evidence  that  it  would  be 
proper  on  any  occasion,  but  perceiving  that  the 
proposed  measure  has  grown  out  of  excitements, 
I  move  that  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
bill  lie  upon  the  table,  and  upon  that  question  1  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.    Will   the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  withdraw  that  motion  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  MANGUM.     Certainly. 
Mr.  CALHOUN.     If  there  is  any  responsibil- 
ity in  regard  to  this  question,  that  responsibility  is 
on  me. 

Mr.  MANGUM.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  take  it  so. 
I  feel  that  the  responsibility  is  upon  the  inoppor- 
tune presentment  of  a  bill  of  this  sort,  so  soon  after 
the  transactions  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  the  District.  That  is  my  notion.  I  think  the 
responsibility  is  upon  the  introducing  of  such  a 
measure,  at  a  time  when  excitement  exists  all 
around  us. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  Senator; 
but  I  disagree  with  my  worthy  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  in  several  particulars.  I  do 
not  look  upon  a  state  of  excitement  as  a  dangerous 
state.  On  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  it  as  having 
often  a  most  wholesome  tendency.  The  state  to 
be  apprehended  as  dangerous  in  any  community 
is  this,  that  when  there  is  a  great  and  growing  evil 
in  existence,  the  community  should  be  in  a  cold 
and  apathetic  state.  Nations  are  much  more  apt 
to  perish  in  consequence  of  such  a  state  than 
through  the  existence  of  heat  and  excitement.  Nor 
do  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
in  thinking  that  this  is  an  analogous  case  to  that 
of  the  question  as  to  the  reception  of  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  slavery;  for  we  all  know  that  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  Senate  was  not  bound  to  receive  petitions  in 
all  cases  and  on  all  subjects.  Now,  here  is  a  case 
in  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  All  admit 
that  the  question  of  granting  leave  is  a  question 
depending  upon  the  voice  of  the  Senate,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion;  there  is  no  question  of  right  what- 
ever. Now,  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  a  bill 
of  this  kind,  introduced  at  such  a  moment,  to  sub- 
ject the  worthy  citizens  of  this  District  to  a  high 
penally,  without  containing  a  single  clause  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  commit  outrages  upon 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  property — with- 
out a  single  expression  against  such  marauders, 
must  not  be  considered  a  most  extraordinary  meas- 
ure, let  it  come  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may? 
Can  any  man  doubt,  that,  whether  intended  or 
not,  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  disarm  the  worthy 
citizens  of  this  District,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
defending  their  property,  and  to  arm  the  robbers? 
That  is  the  whole  amount  of  it.  The  Congress 
of  this  Union  is  the  legislature  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  what  is  our  duty  on  this  occasion? 
It  is,  to  protect  these  our  constituents,  who  have 
no  other  protection  but  ours.  It  is  our  duty  to 
stand  forward  in  their  behalf,  when  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  is  presented  to  us  of  a  vessel  coming 
to  our  wharves  under  the  color  of  commerce,  and 
of  the  men  belonging  to  that  vessel  silently  sedu- 
cing away  our  slaves,  and  getting  nearly  a  hundred 
of  them  on  board,  and  then  moving  off  with  them 
under  cover  of  the  night,  in  order  to  convey  them 
beyond  our  reach.  What  is  our  duty  under  these 
circumstances?  Is  it  not  to  lake  up  the  subject,  as 
I  trust  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  do, 
and  pass  a  bill  containing  the  highest  penalties 
known  to  the  law  against  pirates  who  are  guilty  of 
acts  like  these? 

I  differ  also  from  my  honorable  friend  from  North 
Carolina  in  this  respect:  he  seems  to  think  that  the 
propermode  of  meeting  this  great  question  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  is  to  let 
it  go  on  silently,  not  to  notice  it  at  all,  to  have  no 
excitement  about  it.  1  differ  from  him  altogether. 
I  have  examined  this  subject  certainly  with  as 
much  care  aa  my  abilities  would  enable  me;  and  if 
I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  if  I  have  any  capacity 


to  perceive  what  is  coming,  I  give  it  as  my  most 
deliberate  opinion,  that  if  such  course  is  pursued 
on  our  part,  and  the  activity  of  those  influences 
on  the  other  side  be  permitted  to  go  on,  the  result 
of  the  whole  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  St.  Do- 
mingo  over   again.     Yes,   and    worse   than   that. 
Now,  sir,  we  have  been  asleep;  and,  so  far  from 
the  thing  being  stationary,  it  is  advancing  rapidly 
from  year  to  year.      What  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  ? 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  protective 
of  the  rights   of  the  South  on   this  subject;  and 
what  is  11?    That  the  States  shall  deliver  up  fugi- 
tive slaves  that  are  found  within  their  limits.     It 
is  a  stipulation   in   the  nature  of  an   extradition 
treaty — I  mean  a  treaty  for  delivering  up  fugitives 
from  justice.     Now,  what  duty  does  this  impose 
upon  the  States  of  this  Union?     It  imposes  upon 
them,  upon  the  known  principles  of  tlie  law  of  na- 
tions, an  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  their 
Legislature,  citizens,  and  magistrates,  in  seizing 
and  delivering  up  slaves  who  have  escaped  from 
their  owners.     What  has  been  done  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Stale  of  New  Y'ork?     1  speak~on  the 
statements  of  newspapers,  which  have  not  been 
contradicted.      They   have    passed  a  law  almost 
unanimously — there  being  but  two  votes  against 
it — making  it  penal  for  a  citizen  of  that  State  even 
to  aid  the  federal  officers  in  seizing  and  delivering 
up  slaves.    They  not  only  do  not  cooperate — iliey 
not  only  do  not  stand  neutral,  but  they  take  posi- 
tive and  active  measures  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  Union; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  things  are  going  on  very 
well,  and  will  go  on  well  if  we  only  let  them  alone; 
that  the  evil  will  cure  itself.    This  is  what  has  been 
done  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  only  stipula- 
tion in  the  Constitution  which  confers  any  benefit 
upon  us  is,  without  the  least  regard  to  faith,  trodden 
in  the  dust.  And  New  York  stands  not  alone  in  this 
matter;  many  other  Stales  have  adopted   similar 
measures.     Pennsylvania,   at   the    session   before 
last,  adopted  one,  not  going  to  this  extreme,  but 
not  falling  greatly  short  of  it.    And  what  has  taken 
place  under  that  law?    A  most  worthy  citizen  of 
Maryland,  upon  his  attempting  to  recapture  his 
slave,  is  murdered — that  is  the  proper  tej-m — and 
the  perpetrator  of  the  act  goes  in  a  great  measure 
unpunished.   There  was  a  trial,  and  some  one  may 
have  been  found  guilty,  but  little  was  done.     I 
could  go  on  and  consume  the  whole  day  in  tracing, 
step  by  step,  the  course  by  which  every  stipula- 
tion in  favor  of  this  description  of  properly  has 
been  set  at  naught  in  the  northern  Stales.     Now, 
if  all  this  is  the  fact.  I  put  it  gravely  and  seriously 
to  our  brethren  of  the' northern  States,  can  this 
thing  go  on?   Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  pass- 
ed without  condemnation?    Is  it  desirable  that  the 
South  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  all  this?    I  put 
these  questions.     No,  no.     The  very  inaction  of 
the  South  is  construed  into  one  of  two  things — in- 
difference or  timidity.     And  it  is  this  construction 
which  has  produced  this  bold  and  rapid  movement 
towards  the  ultimate  consummation  of  all  this. 
And  why  have  we  stood  and  done  nothing?  I  will 
tell  you  why.     Because  the  press  of  this  Union, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  does  not  choose  to  notice 
this  thing.     One  section  does  not  know  what  the 
other  section  is  doing.     The  South  does  not  know 
the  hundredth  part  of  all  that  has  been  done  at  the 
North.     Now,   since   this   occurrence   has    taken 
place,  a  suitable  occasion  is  presented  for  gentle- 
men to  rise  here  and  tell  the  whole  Union  what  is 
doing.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.     I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  southern 
man.     1  stand   here  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Union— loving 
the  whole,  and  desiring  to  save  the  whole.     How 
are  you  to  do  it?     It  can  be  saved  only  by  justice; 
and  how  is  justice  to  be  done?    By  the  fulfillment 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution.     I  ask  no 
more— as  I  know  myself,  I  would  not  ask  a  parti- 
cle that  did  not  belong  to  us,  either  in  our  individ- 
ual or  confederated  character.     But  less  than  that 
I  never  will  take.     Sir,  1  hold  equality  among  the 
confederated  States  to  be  the  highest  point,  and  any 
portion  of  the  confederated  Stales  who  shall  per- 
mit themselves  to  sink  to  a  point  of  inferiority— 
not  defending^vhat  really  belongs  to  them,  as  mem- 
bers, sign  their  own  death  warrant,  and  in  signing 
that,'  sign  the  doom  of  the  whole.     Upon  the  just 
maintenance  of  our  rights,  not  only  our  safety  de- 
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pends,  but  the  existence  and  safety  of  this  glorious 
Union  of  ours.  And  I  hold  that  man  responsible 
and  that  State  responsible,  who  do  not  raise  a  voice 
against  every  known  and  clear  infraction  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Constitution  in  their  favor. 
This  is  a  proper  occasion,  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  full  expression  of  opinion  upon  it.  I  hope  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  will  reconsider  his 
motion,  and  not  press  it.  Let  us  meet  this  ques- 
tion at  once. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  listened  to  this  debate 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  But  while  I  have 
seen  considerable  excitement  exhibited  on  the  part 
of  a  few  gentlemen  around  me,  I  confess  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  work  myself  into  anything 
like  a  passion.  I  think  that  probably  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  done  much  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  His  bill  is  a  very  harmless  thing 
in  itself;  but  being  brought  forward  at  this  time, 
and  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  has  created 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  Not  the  bill— 
the  occurrence. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  occurrence  I  desire  to 
say  a  word.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  great 
triumph  which  he  has  achieved.  He  stands  very 
prominently  before  the  American  people,  and  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  man  who  has  a  national  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  I  firmly  believe  thaton  this 
floor,  to-day,  by  the  aid  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Senators  from  Mississippi,  he 
has  more  than  doubled  his  vote  at  the  Presidential 
election,  and  every  man  in  this  Chamber  from  a 
free  State  knows  it !  I  looked  on  with  amazement 
for  a  time,  to  see  whether  there  could  be  an  under- 
standing between  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  his  southern  friends,  calculated  to  give 
him  encouragement,  strength,  and  power  in  the 
contest.  But  I  know  that  those  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  the  South,  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
are  incapable  of  such  an  undertaking,  yet  1  tell 
them  that  if  they  had  gone  into  a  caucus  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  after  a  night's 
study  and  deliberation,  had  devised  the  best  means 
to  manufacture  abolitionism  and  abolition  votes  in 
the  North,  they  would  have  fallen  upon  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  procedure  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed to-day.  A  few  such  exciting  scenes  sufficed  to 
send  that  Senator  here.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
him  personally;  but  I  say,  with  his  sentiments, 
with  his  principles,  he  could  never  have  repre- 
sented a  free  Slate  of  this  Union  on  this  floor  but 
for  the  aid  of  southern  speeches.  It  is  tlie  speeches 
of  southern  men,  representing  slave  States,  going 
to  an  extreme,  breathing  a  fanaticism  as  wil(J  and 
as  reckless  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Himp- 
sh  ire,  which  creates  abolitionism  in  the  North. 
The  extremes  meet.  It  is  no  other  than  southern 
Senators  acting  in  concert,  and  yet  without  design, 
that  produces  abolition. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Does  the  gentleman  pretend 
to  say,  that  myself,  and  southern  gentlemen  who 
act  with  me  upon  this  occasion,  are  fanatics?  Have 
we  done  anything  more  than  defend  our  rights,  en- 
croached upon  at  the  North?  Am  I  to  understand 
the  Senator  that  we  make  abolition  votes  by  de- 
fending our  rights?  If  so,  I  thank  him  for  the 
information,  and  do  not  care  how  many  such  votes 
we  make. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  every  other  Senator 
from  the  South,  that  far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain 
the  thought,  that  they  design  to  create  abolitionists 
in  the  North,  or  elsev^heie.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
impute  any  such  design.  Yet  I  assert  that  such 
is  the  only  inevitable  effect  of  their  conduct. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  We  are  only 
defending  ourselves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  they  are  not  defending 
themselves.  They  suffer  themselves  to  become 
excited  upon  this  question — to  discuss  it  with  a 
degree  of  heat,  and  give  it  an  importance,  which 
makes  it  heard  and  felt  throughout  the  Union.  It 
is  thus  that  abolition  derives  its  vitality.  My 
friend  froin  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Foote,]  in  his  zeal 
and  excitement  this  morning,  madearemark,  in  the 
invitation  which  he  extended  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  visit  Mississippi,  which  is 
worth  ten  thousand  votes  to  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
confident  that  that  Senator  would  not  allow  my 


friend  to  retract  that  remark  for  ten  thousand 
votes. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     Will  you  allow  me  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  If  the  effect  of  that  remark  will 
be  to  give  to  that  Senator  all  the  abolition  votes, 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  them.  Had  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  lived  where  I  have  resided — had  he 
seen  insurrection  exhibiting  its  fiery  front  in  the 
midst  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  thecom- 
munity — had  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
machinery  of  insurrection  was  at  such  a  time  in 
readiness  for  purposes  of  the  most  deadly  charac- 
ter, involving  life,  and  that  dearer  than  life,  to  every 
southern  man — had  he  witnessed  such  scenes,  and 
believed  that  movements  like  that  of  this  morning 
were  calculated  to  engender  feelings  out  of  which 
were  to  arise  fire,  blood,  and  desolation,  the  de- 
struction finally  of  the  South,  he  would  regard 
himself  as  a  traitor  to  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  if  he  did  not  speak  out  the  language 
of  manly  denunciation.  I  can  use  no  other  lan- 
guage. I  cannot  but  repeat  my  conviction,  that 
any  man  who  dares  to  utter  such  sentiments  as 
those  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
attempts  to  act  them  out  anywhere  in  the  sunny 
South,  will  meet  death  upon  the  scaffold,  and  de- 
serves it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  must  again  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  accession  of 
five  thousand  votes!  Sir,  I  do  not  blame  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  being  indignant  at  any 
man  from  any  portion  of  this  Union,  who  would 
produce  an  incendiary  excitement — who  would 
kindle  the  flame  of  civil  war — who  would  incite  a 
negro  insurrection,  hazarding  the  life  of  any  man 
in  the  southern  States.  The  Senator  has,  I  am 
aware,  reason  to  feel  deeply  on  this  subject.  But 
I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  sections  of  the  country  to 
which  he  has  alluded.  I  have  lived  a  good  portion 
of  my  life  upon  the  immediate  borders  of  a  slave 
State.  1  have  seen  the  operation  of  such  excite- 
ments as  those  of  which  he  speaks,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  line.  I  can  well  appreciate  the  excited 
feeling  with  which  gentlemen  in  the  South  must 
regard  any  agitating  movement  to  get  up  insurrec- 
tions amongst  their  negro  servants. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  us  participating  in  the  feeling  to  which 
the  Senator  alludes.  I  have  no  fear  of  insurrec- 
tion; no  more  dread  of  our  slaves  than  I  have  of 
our  cattle.  Our  slaves  are  happy  and  contented. 
They  bear  the  kindest  relation  that  labor  can  sus- 
tain to  capital.  It  is  a  paternal  institution.  They 
are  rendered  miserable  only  by  the  unwarrantable 
interference  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  that 
with  which  they  meddle.  I  rest  this  case  on  no 
fear  of  insurrection;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves, and  to  punish  all  incendiaries.  It  was  the 
insult  offered  to  the  institutions  which  we  have  in- 
herited, that  provoked  my  indignation. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  allow 
me  to  make  a  remark? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  If  it  be  understood  that  I  ex- 
pressed any  fear  of  insurrection  which  might  grow 
out  of  this  movement,  it  is  a  mistake.  I  said  that 
such  an  audacious  movement  as  this  could  not  be 
tamely  submitted  to  without  encouraging  its  au- 
thors to  proceed;  and  in  that,  I  think,  all  who  have 
spoken  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  concur. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  did  not  intend 
to  imply  that  my  colleague  had  taken  any  such 
course  as  that  which  I  disclaimed.  His  ground 
was  that  which  the  peace  and  security  of  the  South 
has  justified,  and  which  will,  of  necessity,  be  their 
position  in  future.  When  Dr.  Johnson  heard  that 
a  man,  whose  life  had  been  a  course  of  villany, 
had  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself,  he  re- 
plied, "it  was  right  that  a  life  which  had  been 
uniformly  oblique  should  be  terminated  by  a  per- 
pendicular." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  that  I  intended  to  say  was, 
that  the  effect  of  this  excitement — of  all  these  harsh 
expressions — will  be  the  creation  of  abolitionists 
at  the  North. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     The  more  the  better! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentleman  may  think  so; 
but  some  of  us  at  the  North  do  not  concur  with 


him  in  that  opinion.  Of  course  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  agree  with  him,  because  he 
can  fan  the  flame  of  excitement  so  as  to  advance 
his  political  prospects.  And  I  can  also  well  under- 
stand how  some  gentlemen  at  the  South  may  quite 
complacently  regard  all  this  excitement,  if  they  can 
persuade  their  constituents  to  believe  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  rests  upon  their  shoulders — that 
they  are  the  men  who  meet  the  Goliah  of  the  North 
in  this  great  contest  about  abolition.  It  gives  them 
strength  at  home.  But  we  of  the  North,  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  abolitionists,  desire  no 
such  excitement. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  must  really  object  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator.  We  are  merely  defend- 
ing our  rights.  Suppose  that  we  defend  them  in 
strong  language;  have  we  not  a  right  to  do  so? 
Surely  the  Senator  cannot  mean  to  impute  to  us 
the  motives  of  low  ambition.  He  cannot  realize 
our  position.  For  myself,  (and  I  presume  I  may 
speak  for  those  who  act  with  me,)  we  place  this 
question  upon  high  and  exalted  grounds.  Long 
as  he  may  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  slave- 
holding  States,  he  cannot  have  realized  anything 
on  the  subject.  I  must  object  entirely  to  his  course, 
and  say  that  it  is  at  least  as  offensive  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
allow  me  a  word  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  a  moment.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  honorable  Senator  regards  my  language  as- 
offensive  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Will  he  allow  me  to  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  ever  be 
classed  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on 
the  subject  of  slavery;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
I  did  not  say  anything  disrespectful  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  or  any  one  associated  with 
him  on  this  question.  I  did  not  impugn  his  mo- 
tives. I  said  explicitly  that  I  did  not  regard  him 
as  being  actuated  by  any  but  the  purest  motives. 
He  felt  indignant  at  the  recent  occurrences;  and  his 
indignation  I  regarded  as  being  natural  and  proper. 
We  of  the  free  States  share  in  that  indignation. 
But  I  said  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
by  the  violent  course  pursued  here,  had  contribu- 
ted to  the  result  which  we  deplored,  and  that  abo- 
litionism at  the  North  was  built  up  by  southern 
denunciation  and  southern  imprudence.  I  stated 
that  there  were  men  of  the  North  who  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  that  imprudent  and  denuncia- 
tory course  and  turn  it  to  their  own  account,  so  as 
to  make  it  revert  upon  the  South.  I  announced  in 
plain  terms,  that  truth — a  truth  which  every  man 
from  the  free  States  can  fully  realize.  And,  sir,  I, 
too,  feel  upon  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
never  desired  to  enlist,  and  never  shall  enlist  under 
the  banners  of  either  of  the  radical  factions  on  this 
question.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  abolitionism  on 
the  one  side,  or  that  extreme  course  on  the  other 
which  is  akin  to  abolitionism.  We  are  not  willing 
to  be  trodden  down,  whilst  you  hazard  nothing  by 
your  violence,  which  only  builds  up  your  adver- 
sary in  the  North.  Nor  does  he  hazard  anything; 
quite  the  Contrary,  for  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
keep  concentrated  upon  himself  the  gaze  of  the 
abolitionists,  who  will  regard  him  as  the  great 
champion  of  freedom  who  encounters  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  He  is  to  be  upheld  at  the 
North,  because  he  is  the  champion  of  abolition; 
and  you  are  to  be  upheld  at  the  South,  because 
you  are  the  champions  who  meet  him;  so  that  it 
comes  to  this,  that  between  those  two  ultra  parties, 
we  of  the  North,  who  belong  to  neither,  are  thrust 
aside.  Now,  we  stand  up  for  all  your  constitutional 
rights,  in  which  we  will  protect  you  to  the  last. 
We  go  for  the  punishment  of  burglary,  stealing, 
and  any  other  infringement  of  the  laws  of  this  Dis- 
trict; and  if  these  laws  be  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  or  punish  those  crimes,  we  will  give  to 
them  the  adequate  strength.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  go  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  mobs,  and 
any  destruction  of  property  by  them;  and  if  the 
law  be  not  strong  enough  to  suppress  them,  we 
will  strengthen  it.  But  we  protest  against  being 
made  instruments — puppets — in  this  slavery  excite- 
ment, which  can  operate  only  to  your  interest  and 
the  building  up  of  those  who  wish  to  put  you  down. 
I  believe,  sir,  that  in  all  this  I  have  spoken  the 
sentiment  of  every  northern  man  who  is  not  an 
abolitionist.    My  object  was  to  express  my  deep 
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regret  that  any  such  excitement  should  have  grown 
out  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  had  supposed  that  I  had  already 
sufficiently  explained  myself.  No  southern  man 
has  ever  introduced  this  question  into  the  halls  of 
legislation.  Of  this,  the  Senator  must  be  well 
aware.  If  he  knows  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  be  informed  of  it. 
The  question  is  not  now  brought  up  by  any  move- 
ment of  ours;  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  South  has  been  si- 
lent, j-esting  firmly,  discreetly,  and  with  dignity, 
upon  her  rights  which  are  guarantied  to  us  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  only  in  defence  of  her  acknowl- 
edged rights  that  she  undertakes  to  say  anything. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  now  inti'o- 
duced  a  bill  which  is  calculated  to  produce  mis- 
chief. Are  we  to  remain  silent.'  Or,  if  we  use 
language  of  just  indignation,  are  we  to  be  charged 
with  endeavoring  to  make  ourselves  popular  in  the 
South }  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  this  is  a  most  ungenerous  proposition.  He 
Bays  that  no  unworthy  motives  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  measure.  Why,  I  can  imagine  no 
more  unworthy  motive  than  unprincipled  dema- 
gogism.  I  would  scorn  myself,  if  1  could  for  a 
moment  permit  myself  to  give  countenance  to 
anything  so  unworthy.  I  would  say  with  all  pos- 
sible courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  whose 
general  feelings  of  justice  for  us  in  the  South  we 
all  understand  and  appreciate,  he  will  permit  me 
to  say  to  him,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  courtesy,  that 
there  are  various  ways  of  becoming  popular.  Our 
constituents  will  have  confidence  in  us,  if  they  see 
we  are  ready  here  to  maintain  their  interests  invio- 
late. And  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  strengthen  himself  in  pro- 
portion as  his  conduct  is  denounced.  But  I  beg 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  recollect,  that  there  is 
another  mode  of  obtaining  that  popularity,  which 
is  expressed  in  the  adage — "in  medio  tutissimus 
ifcis,"  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  winning 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people;  and  it 
may  be  that  a  man  of  mature  power — young  and 
aspiring  as  he  may  be  to  high  places — may  con- 
ceive that,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  union  with  the 
two  leading  factions,  he  will  more  or  less  strengthen 
himself  with  the  great  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  thus  attain  the  high  point  of  elevation  to 
-which  his  ambition  leads.  But  if  the  Senator  ttom 
Illinois  thinks  that  a  middle  course  in  regard  to 
this  question  is  best  calculated  to  serve  hia  pur- 
pose, he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  DOQGLAS.  The  Senator  has  hit  it  pre- 
cisely when  he  says  that  sometimes  the  course 
advised  in  the  familiar  adage  which  he  has  quo- 
ted, is,  indeed,  the  course  of  duty  and  of  wisdom. 
I  do  believe  that  upon  this  question  that  is  the 
only  course  which  can  "  win  golden  opinions" 
from  reflecting  men  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FOOTE,  (in  his  seat.)  "  Golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  North  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  we  should  take  the  position  that  sla- 
very is  a  positive  good — a  positive  blessing.  If  we 
did  assume  such  a  position,  it  would  be  a  very 
pertinent  inquiry.  Why  do  you  not  adopt  this  in- 
stitution .'  We  have  moulded  our  institutions  at  the 
North  as  we  have  thought  proper;  and  now  we 
say  to  you  of  the  South,  if  slavery  be  a  blessing, 
it  IS  your  blessing;  if  it  be  a  curse,  it  is  your  curse; 
enjoy  it — on  you  rest  all  the  responsibility  !  We 
are  prepared  to  aid  you  in  the  maintenance  of  all 
your  constitutional  rights;  and  I  apprehend  that 
no  man.  South  or  North,  has  shown  more  con- 
sistently a  disposition  to  do  so  than  myself.  From 
first  to  last,  I  have  evinced  that  disposition.  But 
my  object  was  to  inform  the  people  of  the  South 
how  it  is  that  gentlemen  professing  the  sentiments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  get  here; 
how  it  is  that  they  will  see  others  coming  here 
with  similar  sentiments,  unless  they  reflect  more 
calmly  and  coolly,  and  take  a  different  course;  and 
how  this  imprudent  and  violent  course  is  calcula- 
ted to  crush  us  who  oppose  abolitionism.  If  any 
unpleasant  feeling  has  been  excited  by  these  re- 
marks of  mine,  1  regret  it.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
always  pleasant  to  tell  the  truth  plainly  and  bold- 
ly, when  it  comes  home  to  an  individual.  But 
what  I  have  said  is  the  truth,  and  we  all  know  it 
and  feel  it. 


I  think  the  introduction  of  this  bill  has  been  ill- 
timed.  I  doubt  its  expediency  in  any  circum- 
stances; but  brought  up  at  present,  it  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce  unnecessary  excitement;  and 
I  will  never  consent  to  the  introduction  of  s'uch  a 
bill  under  the  present  circumstances.  lam  willing 
to  instruct  your  committee  to  inquire  whether  any 
formal  legislation  be  necessary  ibr  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  kidnapping,  mobs,  rioting,  and  vio- 
lence, in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  prepared 
to  meet  the  responsibility  of  passing  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  against  any  illegal  acts.  That  is  my 
position.  My  views  in  relation  to  this  subject  are 
well  known.  I  have  always  supported  by  my 
vote  the  rule  excluding  abolition  petitions.  I 
voted  with  you  of  the  South  to  sustain  it.  It  was 
repealed  against  my  vote.  I  was  ready  to  stand 
by  it  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  for  your  protec- 
tion. I  will  vote  for  any  other  measure  necessary 
to  protect  your  rights.  But  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  pointing  out  to  you  how  you  give  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North, 
by  the  imprudent  expression  of  what  I  grant  to  be 
just  indignation,  and  which  you  deem  it  to  be 
necessary  so  to  utter  in  self-defence. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  No  man  in  this  Senate  can 
more  sincerely  regret  than  I  do,  the  obtrusion  of 
this  most  pernicious  question  into  this  body  to- 
day. It  has  fallen  upon  us  like  a  dark  and  with- 
ering simoom,  as  it  always  does  when  it  enters  the 
halls  of  legislation.  My  viewsand  principles  upon 
the  subject  have  been  expressed  at  different  periods 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  They  are  entirely  unchanged,  and  will,  I 
presume,  be  carried  by  me  unchanged  to  the  grave. 

I  cannot  fully  coincide  in  this  instance  with  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  with  whom,  on  most  occasions, 
I  am  so  happy  to  agree.  I  can  never  admit  as  a 
fact  here  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
in  agitating  this  question  at  this  inopportune  and 
most  inauspicious  moment,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  course  of  others,  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  supporters  among  the  enlightened  people 
of  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that  the  course 
which  he  has  pursued  this  day  has  been,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  calculated  to  advance  his  views — 
if  he  have  any,  and  I  do  not  say  that  he  has — in 
relation  to  the  Presidency.  Neither  do  I  impeach 
the  motives  of  the  honorable  Senator  in  bringing 
forward  this  bill  thus  inopportunely.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  bill  has  had  its  origin  in  that 
high-wrought  state  of  feeling  with  which  he  has 
embarked  in  this  cause,  as  in  all  others  which  he 
embraces.  I  will  not  for  an  instant  suffer  myself 
to  suppose  that  anything  improper  lurks  beneath 
or  behind  this  movement.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  I  find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  this  move- 
ment has  been  met,  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  rep- 
resenting in  this  body  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  South.  If  they  had  failed  to  meet 
it  and  denounce  it,  they  would  have  been  recreant 
to  their  high  trust — recreant  to  their  most  sacred 
obligations — recreant  to  the  Constitution  of  their 
country.  Has  there  not  been  just  cause  of  excite- 
ment in  the  breasts  of  those  gentlemen.'  If  the 
scene  enacted  in  the  last  week  furnishes  no  justifi- 
cation for  that  excitement,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  could!  Let  us  pause,  Mr.  President,  for  a 
moment,  and  look  at  this  case.  A  piratical  vessel 
steals  into  your  river,  bearing  the  false  colors  of 
honorable  commerce,  anchors  at  your  wharf,  and 
receiving  on  board  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  do- 
mestics of  this  District,  makes  all  sail  to  carry  off 
its  cargo  of  plunder!  Was  the  South  to  sit  in 
silence  and  without  alarm  behold  this  audacious 
outrage.'  As  well  expect  a  man  to  fold  his  arms 
and  remain  unmoved  when  the  serpent,  which  has 
crawled  into  his  abode,  uncoils  itself  upon  his 
hearthstone,  and  its  deadly  hisses  ring  in" the  ears  of 
his  children.  As  well  ask  him  to  sit  still  and  ex- 
hibit no  excitement,  as  to  call  upon  one-half  of  this 
Union  to  be  unmoved  in  the  circumstances  which 
now  surround  us.  Sir,  had  these  gentlemen  not 
manifested  these  feelings,  they  would,  indeed,  have 
been  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  de- 
nominates those  of  the  North  who  conscientiously 
sustain  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  by  that 
oath  which  you  administered  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  all  its  guarantees 

they  would,  indeed,  have  been  in  thatcase,"  craven, 
craven!"  They  would  have  been  unworthy  the 
companionship  of  men! 


I  have  taken  my  stand  on  this  question,  and  I 
shall  maintain  it  at  all  hazards.  I  may  see  all  my 
own  political  prosjiects  withered  before  my  eyes, 
in  consequence  of  the  course  which  I  pursue  on 
this  question;  but  that  consideration  deters  me 
not  from  the  discharge  of  duty.  If  my  constitu- 
ents think  proper  to  desert  me  on  this  occasion, 
still  I  shall  not  shrink.  Let  it  be  remembered,  I 
look  the  storm  in  the  eye,  and  I  defy  the  thunder- 
bolt! If  I  fall,  I  shall  fall  with  the  approval  of  my 
own  conscience,  and  the  preservation  of  my  own 
self-respect.  I  seek  no  higher  earthly  reward. 
Not  insensible  to  the  approbation  of  the  people  or 
the  press  when  my  course  deserves  it,  yet  1  have 
no  fear  of  their  clamor  or  invective,  so  long  as  I 
am  sustained  by  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  memorable  sentiment  of  the  great 
Mansfield,  uttered  in  one  of  his  famous  charges,  I 
say,  "It  is  true,  I  love  popularity ;  but  it  is  that 
popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run 
after!"  I  desire  that  alone  which  springs  from 
strict  and  steady  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  President,  we  have  commenced 
at  the  wrong  end.  In  the  closing  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  Illinois  I  entirely  concur.  I  should 
desire  to  see  this  subject  brought  before  the  Senate 
in  the  form  of  a  general  resolution  directed  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  whose  first  care  it  should  be 
to  devise  some  law  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  kidnapping  in  this  District — this  piratical 
robbery  of  slaves.  That  being  done,  I  would  go 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  or  any 
man,  in  the  suppression  of  mobs.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  despise  mobs.  I  never  knew  of 
a  mob,  I  never  heard  or  read  of  a  mob,  whatever 
the  spirit  in  which  it  originated,  that  diti  not  result 
in  the  commission  of  atrocities  at  which  humanity 
shuddered.  The  laws  of  the  land  should  be  com- 
petent for  the  punishment  of  all  offences.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  riot  in  this 
District.  There  has  no  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  by  a  mob;  and  I  have  no  fears  that  the 
citizens  of  this  District  will  not  be  able  to  preserve 
their  high  and  enviable  reputation  as  a  community 
of  law  and  order,  by  abstaining  from  everything 
like  a  resort  to  violence  and  force.  They  will,  I 
am  confident,  abide  in  the  protection  of  the  law 
against  any  violation  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish,  before 
the  vote  is  taken,  to  say  a  word  or  two,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  myself  right  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
any  of  the  excitements  that  sometimes  have  exist- 
ence in  this  Chamber;  and  I  cannot  say,  at  this 
moment,  that  I  participate  at  all  in  the  excitement 
which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  gentle- 
men here.  What  is  the  question  that  is  presented 
for  this  body  to  decide.'  A  stranger  coming  into 
this  Chamber  would  suppose  that  we  had  some  . 
measure  under  consideration  which  concerned  the 
deepest  interests  of  slavery — that  we  were  about 
to  pass  judgment  upon  some  question  affecting 
that  great  interest — that  we  were  about  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  in  some  way  that  would  affect 
it  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  rights  of  those 
who  own  property  of  this  description.  Now,  1 
think  that  whoever  has  listened  to  the  reading  of 
this  bill  must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  contained  in  it.  If  I  understand  it,  it  pro- 
poses nothing  which  has  any  special  leference, 
under  any  construction  that  can  be  given  to  it, 
to  that  particular  description  of  properly.  We 
have  laws  which  make  municipal  corporations  lia- 
ble for  damage  resulting  from  violence  done  to 
property  by  popular  tumults,  where  such  corpora- 
tion is  remiss  in  its  duty  in  enforcing  order  and 
obedience  to  the  law.  If  I  understand  the  propo- 
sition of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  intends  nothing  more  than  to  give  security 
to  property.  He  proposes  nothing  beyond  this. 
This  IS  the  whole  matter  under  consideration. 
But  gentlemen  say  this  is  an  unpropitious  moment 
to  introduce  a  question  of  this  sort;  and  why  un- 
propitious? Because,  if  I  understand  them  rightly, 
(and  I  learn  the  fact  for  the  first  time,)  a  mob  has 
assailed  the  office  of  a  newspaper  in  this  city,  and 
has  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  Well,  how  does 
this  connect  itself  with  the  question  of  slavery.' 
Why,  it  is  said  that  from  this  office  a  newspaper 
issues,  which  is  called  an  abolition  paper.  Sup- 
pose all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  added  by  the  Senator 
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from  New  Hampshire  that  this  paper  is  conducted 
in  a  temperate  manner — that  is,  employs  temperate 
language,  addressing  itself  to  the  reason  and  the 
understanding  of  the  public  ;  and  that  no  com- 
plaint has  been  made  against  it  by  the  public. 
Well,  how  far  this  mobocratic  action  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  another  event  which  has  happened  in 
this  District,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Some  gentle- 
men seem  to  suppose  that  it  has  some  connection 
with  it.  If  it  has,  I  am  unable  to  see  it.  The 
Senator  from  New  Ham|ishire  then  introduces  a 
measure,  and  proposes  to  niake  the  corporation 
liable  for  the  damages  committed,  in  case  they  re- 
fuse to  do  their  duty,  and  enforce  the  law.  Well, 
such  a  law  exists  in  many  of  the  States.  But  it 
is  said  that  this  is  a  very  peculiar  state  of  things. 
Here  was  an  abolition  press  at  work  in  this  build- 
ing. Let  me  ask  gentlemen  whether  they  propose 
to  stop  the  operations  of  the  press;  whether,  in 
other  words,  they  propose  to  take  away  from  it 
its  freedom.^  It  seems  lo  me  that  we  might  learn 
a  lesson,  if  we  would,  from  what  is  going  on  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  agitation  of 
this  question  alone — the  freedom  of  the  press — has 
overthrown  many  of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

Do  you  propose,  by  measures  of  violence,  or  by 
any  other  mode,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussions 
of  the  subject,  either  by  speeches  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.'  Whoever  undertakes  a  work 
of  this  description  has  got  an  herculean  task  upon 
his  hands — a  task  which  he  will  find  himself 
wholly  incompetent  to  accomplish.  Well,  why  is 
it  that  the  Senate  flies  in  the  face  of  this  measure, 
and  objects  to  its  reception  .'  And  I  put  it  to  the 
calm  consideration  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, and  those  who  think  with  him,  whether  the 
inference  I  have  made  will  not  be  made  through- 
out the  country;  and  whether  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered everywhere  an  assault  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  of  speech;  whether  it  will  not  be  ir- 
resistible; and  whether  it  will  not  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  public  mind.'  I  think  the 
people  will  reason  in  this  way  upon  the  subject; 
and  that  they  will  hold  out  to  us,  as  the  duty  of 
this  body,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
Send  it  to  a  committee,  let  u  be  examined,  and  not 
presume,  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  does,  that  because  its  provisions  do  not 
cover  the  whole  subject,  it  cannot  be  made  to  cover 
the  whole.  If  it  does  not  answer  the  views  of  gen- 
tleman, it  can  be  made  to  do  so.  Then  why  fly 
in  its  face?  Why  take  this  very  unusual  course 
of  refusing  to  receive  the  measure  at  all?  Why, 
simply  because,  by  construction  and  inference,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  Now,  is  this  wise?  Is  it 
prudent?  Does  it  best  accomplish  the  object  which 
gentlemen  have  in  view,  which  is  to  protect  this 
kind  of  property?  1  have  ever  been  one  of  that 
class  of  persons  who  have,  at  all  limes,  considered 
themselves  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
on  this  subject,  and  have  stood  ready  to  support  the 
guarantees  contained  in  that  instrument.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  confess  that  I  thought  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the  remarks  which 
he  made  here,  uttered  a  great  deal  of  wholsome 
truth.  I  thought  he  administered  some  wise,  and 
prudent,  and  salutary  admonition  in  those  remarks, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  parties  here;  and 
1  hope  they  will  have  their  effect.  1  hope  a  little 
reflection — a  little  consideration — will  induce  gen- 
tlemen to  change  the  course  they  have  adopted  on 
this  subject,  and  to  permit  this  measure  to  take 
the  usual  course  of  legislation.  Su[)pose  we  do 
come  to  a  discussion  on  the  question,  where,  let 
me  ask  gentlemen,  is  the  harm  of  discussion? 
Why,  gentlemen  ask,  what  right  have  you  ,to 
discuss  our  rights  of  property  in  slaves?  By 
what  authority  do  you  claim  the  privilege  of  in- 
quiring into  this  matter  ?  Sir,  we  may  have  no  right 
to  disturb  this  right  of  property  ;  we  may  have 
no  right  to  affect  to  claim  title  to  it  in  any  way. 
'No  such  rights  may  be  claimed.  Nevertheless,  no 
one  will  deny  to  any  citizen  the  right  to  discuss 
the  characterof  property  of  this  kind,  and  the  effect 
which  laws  have  upon  such  property.  Who  de- 
nies this  right,  and  where  is  it  denied  ?  It  belongs 
to  freedom  of  discussion,  to  the  freedom  of  specu- 
lation which  exists  in  every  free  and  untrammeled 
mind.  Men  may  advance  very  absurd  notions; 
they  may  reason  very  preposterously;  they  may 
reach  very  absurd  conclusions;  but  while  the  whole 


matter  lies  in  discussion,  very  little,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  gained  by  terming  that  discussion  incendi- 
aryin  its  character.  Why,  do  you  expect  lo  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  when  mankind  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  (however  important  it  may  be  to 
any  portion  of  this  country,)  and  express  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  it — do  you  expect  to  put  them 
under  foot  by  saying  it  is  incendiary  ?  If  any  gen- 
tleman flatter  himself  with  hopes  and  expectations 
of  this  description,  he  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
This  discussion  will  go  on;  and  the  way  to  meet 
error  is  by  confronting  it  with  truth.  Let  the  dis- 
cussion go  on.  Let  it  be  free  everywhere.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  all  considerate  minds  here  and 
everywhere  are  entirely  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
guarantees  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution; 
and  instead  of  being  weakened  by  discussion,  they 
are  at  every  step  strengthened;  they,  at  every  step, 
become  firmer  and  stronger  bonds  of  union.  Let 
no  one  try,  if  he  can,  to  suf)press discussion.  Every 
attempt  to  stop  it  will  result,  as  in  Europe,  in  one 
general  sentiment,  which  will  trample  under  foot 
the  power  that  aitempts  to  suppress  it.  This  will 
be  the  effect  of  such  attempts.  1  invite,  then,  my 
friends  to  meet  this  question  boldly,  fearlessly,  and 
not  let  this  subject  go  to  the  [lublic  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  presents  itself,  as  a  bill  presented 
here,  relating  to  nothing  but  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty against  the  violence  of  a  mob,  and  denied 
admission  to  this  Hall  and  that  table,  because  sup- 
posed to  have  some  indirect  connection  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  Let  us  take,  sir,  a  more  manly 
view  of  the  subject:  one  that  accords  better  with 
the  character  of  high-minded  men.  Let  it  take  its 
course  here.  Let  it  go  to  a  committee.  Let  that 
committee  examine  it,  and  if  it  does  not,  from  any 
cause,  meet  your  approbation  when  it  comes  to  be 
considered,  then  let  oiher  measures  take  its  place, 
let  it  take  its  fate.  But  nothing,  sir,  is  to  be  gained 
by  this  unusual  course.  I  assure  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  this  slave  interest,  that  instead  of 
gaining,  they  lose  much,  very  much. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  cannot  every  gentleman 
see,  and  see  plainly,  that  when  this  bill  comes  to 
be  published — when  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived come  to  be  read  and  understood — it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  measure  differing  in  no  essential 
material  point  from  laws  existing  in  many  of  the 
free  States,  and  free  countries  everywhere,  and,  as 
a  Senator  near  me  says,  in  some  of  the  slave  Stales, 
making  corporations,  under  certain  circumstances, 
liable  for  the  violence  of  molis?  And  whoever 
takes  the  ground  that  this  bill  has  been  brought 
in  at  an  unpropilious  moment,  and  for  that  reason 
denies  it  admission,  assumes  a  res|ionsibility  that 
he  will  sincerely  wish  by  and  by  to  gel  rid  of. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  the  present  movement, 
sir;  wilh  the  particular  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  surround  the  question  ?  In  my  judgment, 
nothing  at  all.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  the 
motives  were  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
in  introducing  this  bill.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
inquire  into  them,  it  is  enough  for  me  lo  know, 
that  if  the  printing-office  of  the  "  Union  "or  "Na- 
tional intelligencer"  were  assailed  and  injured  by  a 
mob,  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inquire  how  it 
happened,  and  whether  further  provisions  were 
required,  in  addition  to  the  present  laws  of  the 
District,  in  order  to  suppress  such  disturbances. 
The  care  and  deliberation  i  should  feel  myself 
bound,  under  such  circuiiistances,  lo  exercise  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  others,  1  should  exercise 
in  this  case.  The  same  measure  of  justice  I  should 
mete  out  in  other  cases  I  would  mete  out  in  this. 
The  protection  which  I  would  feel  it  my  duly  to 
give  to  the  properly  of  others,  under  all  circum- 
stances, I  would  give  in  this  case.  And  if  it  turns 
out  that  this  care  is  unworthily  bestowed — that  it 
does  not  demand  legislation — then  let  it  take  its 
destiny.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  it. 
It  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  sanction  of 
deliberation.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  petitions  here.  1  believe  if  the 
subject  had  been  left  Ofien,  and  we  had  been  allow- 
ed to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  gen- 
tlemen would  have  found  less  excitement  existing 
than  has  been  created  by  the  opposite  course,  it 
would  have  tended  much  more  strongly,  in  my 
judgment,  to  tranquilize  and  harmonize  the  public 
mind.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  then,  how  are 
we  to  act  ?    I  think  the  question  is  a  very  plain 


one.  Things  are  brought  in  and  made  to  beat' 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  gentlemen  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  question  at  all.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
reception  of  the  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  take  the 
usual  course  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  From  the  course  which  this 
discussion  has  taken,  is  clearly  indicated-  the  ap- 
proaching storm  which  will  ere  long  burst  upon 
this  country.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  pari  of  the 
country  which  I  represent  is  destined  to  be  in  a 
minority— a  doomed  minority.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
all  that  we  have  to  look  to  for  protection  are  the 
guarantees  of  the  Consiituiion  and  the  compro- 
mises made  under  it;  and  I  feel  as  well  assured  as 
I  do  of  any  sentiment  I  ever  uttered,  that  these 
guarantees  will  be  violated — as  well  assured  as  I 
am  that  the  compromises  which  have  been  made 
have  been  disregarded.  I  feel  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  North  against  the  institution  of  .slavery  is  ad- 
vancing with  the  certainty  of  the  malaria  from  the 
Pontine  marshes — with  the  certainty  of  all  pro- 
gressive movements,  and  there  is  no  disguising  it. 

Why,  on  all  occasions,  whether  of  domestic  or 
foreign  consideration,  the  slave  question  is  ob- 
truded upon  us.  When  a  resolution  was  offered 
in  this  body  in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  congrat- 
ulate the  French  people  upon  the  commencement 
of  their  efforts  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  re- 
publican principles,  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
congratulate  them  upon  the  confiscation  of  some 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  people — to  espe- 
cially congratulate  them  on  the  emancipation  of 
their  West  India  slaves.  Let  it  be  proposed  to 
acquire  territory  by  the  joint  arms,  the  united 
exertions  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
we  of  the  South  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  insult 
of  having  it  proposed,  that  the  soil  purchased  and 
enriched  by  the  blood  of  southern  troops  would  be 
polluted  by  their  occupation  of  it,  after  a  treaty  of 
peace,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  those 
who  claim  superiority  over  them  by  virtue  of  their 
insiitulions.  Sir,  we  are  thus  insulted  every  morn- 
ing of  our  lives  by  the  presentation  of  petitions  of 
individuals,  and  resolutions  of  Stales,  stigmatizing 
southern  institutions  as  unworthily  connected  wilh 
this  Confederacy,  going  to  show  that  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  will  be,  as  the  compromises 
have  been,  disregarded.  But  before  I  approach 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg  to  address  to  you  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  bill  which  is  offered  for  our 
consfderation.  What  is  the  bill,  sir?  It  proposes 
to  require  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  District  to 
enter  into  bonds — for  it  amoun's  to  that — to  indem- 
nify all  persons  who  shall  suffer  losses  by  means 
of  a  mob — to  indemnify  all  persons  for  any  possi- 
ble trespass  that  may  be  committed  upon  them 
by  irresponsible  violence.  Now,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  this  is  a  sort  of  legislation  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  I  live.  I  think  it  is  unknown  in  the  States 
south  of  the  Potomac.  Why  should  we  be  called 
on  to  pass  a  law  at  this  time,  to  give  indemnity  for 
trespasses  committed  by  a  mob?  If  1  were  satis- 
fied that  the  existing  laws  of  the  District  were 
inadequ.ite  lo  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  averse  to 
the  adoption  of  some  measure  that  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  control  the  movements  of  a  mob.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  Why,  that  the  laws  are  inade- 
quate to  the  protection  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
against  those  who  are  disposed  to  interfere  with 
that  species  of  property,  whilst  other  species  of 
property  has  adequate  protection.  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, whether  he  will  agree  now  to  bring  in  a  law 
to  give  additional  security  to  slaveholders,  by  the 
enactment  of  penalties;  and  I  am  told  by  that  gen- 
tleman, "No;  the  law  I  would  introduce  would  be  of 
entirely  a  different  character;  one  to  confiscate  their 
property  by  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.''  And  to  destroy  and  under- 
mine the  institution,  all  influences  are  left  to  effect 
their  silent  work;  the  press,  private  counsel,  influ- 
ence of  opinion.  Here,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  paper,  addressed  to  slaves  as  well  as  to  others, 
is  issued,  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
the  right  to  rebel;  a  more  than,  right— a  duty; 
leading  ihem  to  acts  that  are  inconsistent  with  their 
peace  and  happiness,  and  such  as  will  certainly 
inflict  cruelly  upon  deluded  human  beings,  by 
seducing  them  into  a  condition  which  compels  their 
masters  tp  use  them  with  greater  severity.     This 
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is  like  kindling  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  prairie, 
and  expecting  it  not  to  burn  with  certain  destruc- 
tion. I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  willing  to  afford 
protection  to  the  holders  of  slave  property,  and  I 
am  answered  that  slaveholders  are  entitled  to  no 
protection.  Am  I  expected  to  stand  here  aod, 
under  the  forms  of  constitutional  legislation,  give 
my  support  to  measures  wliich  must  destroy  one 
of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live? 

I  solemnly  believe  that  the  gentlemen  from  the 
North  are  not  sensible  of  the  tendencies  of  such 
measures  as  they  are  proposing.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  its  provisions  were  adopted 
in  good  faith;  and  I  had  hoped  that  some  portion 
of  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  would  be  found  pervading  this 
body  at  this  time.  That  good  faith,  if  it  were  to 
be  found,  would  preserve  to  us  the  guarantees 
which  are  provided  in  the  Constitution;  and  1  tell 
gentlemen  that  our  fathers  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  come  into  the  Confederacy  if  they  be- 
lieved that  these  encroachments  would  ever  "have 
been  made,  and  that,  too,  under  the  authority  of 
their  joint  Constitution.  The  spirit  of  fanaticism 
never  commenced  to  prevail  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  tide  was  running  against  us;  but 
from  that  moment,  (about  1820,  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,)  it  has  gone  on  with  accel- 
erated rapidity,)  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  dan- 
gerous elements  of  sectional  ambition.  My  col- 
league has  alluded  to  some  of  the  evidences  of  this. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  one  of 
its  provisions,  not  implied,  but  expressed  in  terms 
sufficiently  explicit,  that  if  slaves  escaped,  there 
should  be  a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  to  which  they  fled  to  deliver  them 
up;  and,  as  the  understanding  of  the  terms,  such, 
until  recently,  was  the  practice.  In  1793,  an  act 
was  passed  making  it  penal  for  any  one  in  any  of 
the  non-s!aveholding  States  to  harbor  or  conceal  a 
slave;  and  there  is  another  important  commentary 
contained  in  that  law,  that  by  that  very  act  provision 
is  made  that  State  courts  shall  use  their  authority 
to  aid  in  delivering  up  fugitive  slaves.  That  act  was 
made  to  provide  the  mode  of  delivering  up  runaway 
slaves.  It  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  they 
should  be  delivered  up  under  the  provisions  of  an 
extradition  treaty.  The  measure  received  the 
general  concurrence  of  Congress  and  the  people. 
This  act  looked  to  good  faith  for  its  execution  and 
enforcement.  It  had  the  sanction  of  the  wisest 
men  of  all  sections,  not  as  speculative  theorists, 
but  as  practical  statesmen,  who  looked  to  actual, 
and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  mutual  interests. 
When  the  law  was  proposed,  what  would  southern 
men  have  thought  if  they  had  been  told  that  the 
courts  should  afford  no  such  relief,  and  that  it 
would  be  criminal  for  State  officers  to  give  assist- 
ance'' Why,  sir,  they  would  have  gone  no  further 
with  compromise,  but,  being  the  stronger  party, 
they  would  have  looked  out  for  their  own  security. 
The  act  was  made  in  good  faith  to  coerce  the  pro- 
visions of  a  compromise,  to  procure  a  delivery  of 
a  slave  to  his  master.  How  has  that  act  been 
treated  ?  A  law  has  been  enacted  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  one  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  believe  I 
could  name  a  dozen  other  States  where  similar 
laws  have  been  passed,  declaring  that  the  State 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  matter,  and 
that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  entirely  disregarded;  and  laws 
have  been  passed  interposing  obstacles  to  the  re- 
capture of  slaves,  such  as  would  make  it  nugatory 
and  dangerous  for  the  owner  to  make  the  attempt 
to  reclaim  his  own  property. 

In  Massachu-setts  it  is  made  criminal,  under  high 
penalties,  for  constables  to  aid  in  apprehending  a 
tugutve  slave,  and  for  jailers  to  allow  their  prisons 
to  be  used  for  safe-keeping.  A  law  of  precisely  the. 
same  import  has  been  passed  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
of  snnilar  import  in  nearly  all  the  States  north  of 
Maryland.  To  the  North  we  can  look  for  no  aid 
in  apprehending  this  species  of  property.  So  far 
frotn  fulfilling  the  provisions  and  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  made  criminal  for  citizens 
and  officers  of  non-slaveholding  States  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  good  citizens;  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  its  ex- 
press guarantees,  entered  into  by  our  ancestors 
will  be  ob.served  in  good  faith.  And  that  is  to  be 
our  security — the  security  of  good  faith,  and  by 


those  who  have  shown  that  they  cannot  resist  the 
temptations  of  ungenerous  jealousy  or  criminal 
ambition  I  This  is  worse  than  resting  on  a  broken 
reed,  or  to  find  a  sword  where  you  expected  a 
shield.  In  all  cases  where  controversies  have 
arisen  under  such  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  them  to  be  unconstitutional.  Do  they  stop 
there?  Would  to  God  I  could  say  they  did.  What 
is  our  condition  when  our  property  of  this  kind — 
property  recognized  by  the  Constitution — is  taken 
away  from  us?  Can  we  appeal  to  their  tribunals? 
Why,  we  are  treated  by  them  with  scorn.  Can 
we  appeal  to  their  municipal  officers?  They  point 
to  the  act,  and  say,  we  are  prohiiiited.  But,  worse 
than  all,  it  is  made  the  interest  of  political  aspirants 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  slaveholders. 
They  have  constitutional  rights,  but  no  power  to 
enforce  them.  Yet  I  am'told,  rely  on  compromise, 
and,  at  any  rate,  "that  it  is  unbecoming  in  the 
South  to  manifest  excitement — that  we  must  keep 
perfectly  quiet — not  be  alarmed,  it  is  all  perfectly 
right."  When  the  fire  is  buniing  around  me,  I 
am  told  that  I  must  keep  cool — that  I  must  not 
discuss  the  matter  with  anything  like  heat.  We 
have  a  right  to  discuss  if.  It  is  proper  for  us  to 
vindicate  our  rights;  and  I  wish  there  was  an  ade- 
quate issue  to  put  them  to  a  full  trial.  I  say  to 
gentlemen  that  the  crisis  is  approaching,  not  by 
any  action  of  the  South,  but  is  forced  upon  us;  and 
if  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  do  come,  which  God 
forbid — 

"  Tfinii  can'st  not  say  I  did  it — 
Shake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me." 

I  declare  solemnly  before  Heaven,  that  I  believe 
we  are  in  a  doomed  minority,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  South  to  take  some  means  to  avert  the 
evil.  I  have  no  confidence  that  the  euarantees  of 
the  Constitution  will  be  regarded.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  those  who  choose  to  preach  to  me  of 
good  faith  while  I  have  examples  of  its  flagitious 

-  violations,  and  tell  me  all  is  well  when  I  see  ruin 
impending  over  me.  I  wish  I  could  have  confi- 
dence. I  am  told,  that  when  a  measure  of  this  kind 
is  proposed,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  all  the  forms 
of  legi-slation.  I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  if  I  could 
discover  in  it  anything  calculated  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people  whom  I  represent.  The  is'«ue 
must  come.  Ambition  will  avail  itself  of  it.  The 
elements  of  its  development  and  of  mischief  are 
contained  in  it.  I  believe,  from  the  course  which 
this  discussion  has  taken,  that  many  gentlemen 
will  vote  for  this  bill;  but  if  they  do,  they  will  do 
an  act  the  effects  of  which  they  do  not  appreciate. 
Gentlemen  do  not  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
South.  I  have  no  fear  of  insurrection,  nor  the 
dangers  of  slave  property.  If  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  to-morrow,  I  tell  the  e;ent!eman, 
that  we  of  the  South  will  feel  as  safe  in  the  midst 
of  a  slave  population  as  in  the  midst  of  a  free.  We 
will  see  more  of  this  in  other  forms.  I  make  the 
prediction,  that  should  any  part  of  Mexico  come 
into  the  acquisitions  of  this  Union,  there  will  be 
provisions  introduced  to-  prohibit  slavery.  The 
whole  territory  of  the  South  is  to  be  put  into  the 
power  of  those  who  tell  me  that  "in  medio  tutissi- 
mus  ibis,"  as  they  express  it.  Oh,  yes,  they  are 
very  good  judges  of  the  middle  course;  but  as  good 
judges  as  they  are,  when  they  undertake  to  pursue 
the  middle  course,  they  keep  it  so  Ion?  as  it  is  their 
interest,  and  no  longer.  What  a  security  for  mod- 
eration on  our  part,  and  confident  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  liave  never  kept  it!  I 
have  expressed  myself  with  some  warmth,  but  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  at 
least  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
without  provocation.  I  have  avoided  epithets  and 
violent  denunciations,  because  I  am  prepared  for 

I  grave  issues  when  solemn  determination,  and  not 
violence,  must  be  resorted  to.  I  am  willing  to  wish 
the  Union  safe;  but  to  be  so,  it  must  preserve 
right,  and  maintain  constitutional  obligations.  I 
cannot  resume  my  scat  without  expressing  the 
hi^h  gratification  with  wTiich  I  have  listened  to  the 
eloquent  lemarks  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannbgan.]  He  has  taken  the 
high-minded  and  independent  course  which  his 
character  entitled  us  to  expect.  1  am  confident 
that  he  will  be  fully  sustained  by  all  true-hearted 
patriots  throughout  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  I  rise  merely  to  defend  my 
own  State — that  great  State  which  t  have  the  honor 
to  represent — on  a  single  point  which  has  been 


alluded  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun.]  That  Senator  has  done 
injustice  to  Pennsylvania — unintentionally,  doubt- 
less— in  comparing  a  recent  law  of  hers  with  an 
act  of  the  late  Legislature  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  statute,  it  is  said,  makes  it  a  penal 
offence  for  any  of  her  citizens  to  aid  in  the  arrest  or 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners.  The 
law  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  widely  different  affair. 
Her  act  of  1826  made  it  the  duty  of  the  State  offi- 
cers to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  slaves,  which  act,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  colleague  of  the  Senator,  was 
rendered  null  by  the  decision  of  the  courts.  The 
last  act,  therefore,  is  merely  a  declaratory  one,  set- 
ting forth  the  fact  that  those  officers  were  not 
required  by  the  State  lav/s  to  render  such  aid. 
The  duty  of  the  citizens  remains  unchanged,  and 
is  in  no  way  affected. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  Pennsylvania  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  power  or  authority 
of  the  General  Government,  nor  the  duty  of  the 
citizens  to  that  Government.  The  marshal  or  his 
deputy  can  call  to  his  aid  a  sufficient  posse  at  any 
time  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  laws 
of  the  Union;  and  no  act  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  be  pointed  to,  which  will  show  that 
she  has  in  a  single  in.stance  been  wanting  in  a  due 
regard  for  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  compromises  under  it,  nor  will  she  ever  be. 
The  Senator  alluded  also  to  a  disturbance  in  Car- 
lisle. Undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  that 
afTiiir.  The  persons  concerned  in  it  were  tried, 
and  those  found  guilty  were  properly,  and  I  may 
add,  severely  punished.  They  are  still  incarcerated 
within  the  walls  of  a  penitentiary.  As  to  the 
death  of  a  citizen  from  another  State,  I  am  posi- 
tively assured  that  he  was  the  victim  of  disease,  and 
that  his  death  was  not  at  all  attributable  to  this 
disturbance. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  sympathy  with  the  ultra  abo- 
litionists. She  has  within  her  borders  no  fanatics 
as  a  body.  She  may  have,  and  doubtless  has,  a 
few  individuals  who  join  in  these  movements  of 
the  ultra  abolitionists;  but  they  have  no  aid  or 
countenance  from  the  great  body  of  her  intelligent 
people.  A  very  few  men — honest  and  well-mean- 
ing-, no  doiibt — syinpathize  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  doctrine  and  feeling;  but  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  entirely  willing  to  leave 
the  domestic  institutions  of  other  States  where  they 
properly  belong — in  their  own  hands.  They  feel 
that  they  have  no  right  whatever,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  interfere  with  them.  What  they  claini 
for  themselves,  they  cheerfully  accord  to  others — 
the  right  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  Tiiey  are 
opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  have  long 
since  abolished  it  within  their  own  borders.  They 
are  willing,  as  they  should  be,  to  let  other  States 
act  for  themselves  in  this  and  other  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  feeling  evinced  upon- 
this  subject  by  southern  Senators.  It  is  natural, 
and  not  to  be  wondered  at..  We  have  seen  a  ves- 
sel come  within  sight  of  thisCapitol,  upon  which 
floats  the  proud  flag  which,  I  trust,  will  ever  re- 
main as  the  emblem  of  our  happy  Union,  and  in 
the  dead  of  night  decoy  and  carry  off  nearly  a  hun- 
dred negi-oes,lhe  property  of  citizens  of  the  District. 
They  feel  that  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  tolerated 
here,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Government,  to 
them  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are  utterly 
useless — the  safeguards  and  compromises  upon 
which  they  have  been  relying  are  only  mockery. 
I  differ  intoto  from  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  agitation  of  this  question. 
If  anybody  is  injured  by  it,  it  must  be  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  his  friends.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  this  body  should  be  deterred  from  dis- 
cussing any  question,  from  a  fear  of  its  effect  upon 
the  Presidency.  The  South,  as  well  as  the  North, 
have  interests  which  they  value  infinitely  above 
the  mere  question  as  to  who  shall  fill  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.  And  why  shall  they,  therefore,  not  be 
excited?  In  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the 
recent  outrage  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  gravely  introduced 
a  bill,  purportina;  to  be  a  bill  to  protect  the  property 
of  citizens  of  this  District;  but,  rightly  viewed,  it 
is  a  bill  calculated  to  encourage  similar  outrages. 
What  could  have  induced  him  to  introduce  such  a 
measure  at  this  moment  of  excitement?  He  has 
brought  forward  this  question  to-day,  as  he  does 
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often,  for  his  own  amusement.  It  can  do  no  good, 
except  perhaps  to  extend  his  popularity. 

Mr.  HALE.     I  call  the  j2;entleman  to  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senator 
reduce  to  writing  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALE.  Certainly.  The  words  are  these: 
"  The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  intro- 
duced this  measure,  as  he  has  many  others,  for 
his  amusement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  was  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  must  take  an  appeal  from. that 
decision. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  appeal,  the 
decision   of  the   Chair  was   sustained — ayes   23, 

Mr.  CAMERON.  The  bill  itself  is  wholly  un- 
called for.  No  citizen  of  the  District  has  called 
for  it;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  force  upon  them 
a  law  for  which  they  had  not  asked — to  say  nothing 
of  the  inapplicability  of  its  provisions  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  District.  Whenever  any  such  meas- 
ure is  needed,  the  people  of  the  District  will  ask 
for  it;  and  when  properly  digested  by  the  commit- 
tee through  which  they  are  represented  here,  it 
will  receive  the  due  consideration  of  Congress. 

But  I  rose  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  my 
State  right  on  a  point  or  two  on  which  her  position 
seemed  to  be  misapprehended — not  to  discuss  this 
question   at  length.     She  needs  no  vindication  at 
my  hands.     Her  citizens  are  an  intelligent  and  re- 
flecting people,  strongly  attached  to  the  Confederacy 
under  which  they  have  prospered  so  greatly.  They 
will  abide  by  the  Constitution  to  the  last.     An  oc- 
casional excitement  may  for  a  moment  have  misled 
a  few  of  her  citizens;  but  it  has  ever  been  only 
momentary,  and  has  passed  away  with  the  occa- 
sion.    Much  of  the  recent  excitement  on  this  sub- 
ject  may  be  fairly  attributable  to   the   far-famed  ' 
Wilmot  proviso.     That  is  now  numbered  among 
the  things  that  are  passed,  and  its  results  will  soon  t 
be  forgotten.     Famous  as  it  was  for  a  time,  there  | 
are  none  now  in  Pennsylvania  "  so  po9r  as  to  do  j 
it  reverence."     An  occasional  occurrence  may  give  I 
it  a  temporary  importance.     Some  one  may  take 
hold  of  it,  as  heretofore,  to  give  himself  a  local  pop-  ' 
ularity,  or  a  general  notoriety.     He  may  be  en-  ' 
couraged  by   a  recent   appointment  here,  which 
seems  like  a  reward  for  having  agitated  this  ques- 
tion, and  procuring  the  instructions  by  a  legislature 
to   her  Senators   to  vote  for  it  in  this   body.     But 
that  will  amount  to  very  little  in  the  end,  and  will 
die  forgotten  as  a  dream.     I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

The  motion  being  temporarily  withdrawn — 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said:  I  rise  simply  to  state 
upon  what  grounds  I  made  the  assertion  that  the 
act  of  Pennsylvania  was  similar  to  the  act  of  New 
Yorkjbutdid  not  go  so  far.  Theact  of  New  York 
makes  it  penal  even  for  the  citizens  of  New  York 
to  aid  the  federal  officers.  The  act  of  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not;  but  makes  it  illegal  for  her  magis- 
trates and  citizens  to  cooperate,  except  with  the 
federal  officers.  Now,  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requires  an  active 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  its  citizens 
and  magistrates,  in  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves; 
and  anything  short  of  that  is  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  calculated  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  that 
subject.  To  that  extent  the  law  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  that  of  New  York,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  What  is  the  motion 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  made  a  motion  to  adjourn,  but 
gave  way  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  intend  to  renew  that 
motion.  I  think, after  the  excitement  we  have  all 
witnessed  to-day,  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  de- 
cide with  the  deliberation  which  usually  marks  the 
proceedings  of  this  body,  at  a  future  session.  I 
move,  therefore,  that  we  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Will  the  gentleman  withdraw 
the  motion  for  a  moment?  I  move  that  the  paper 
be  printed. 

Ordered,  That  the  bill  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  then  gave  notice, 
that  should  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have 


leave  to  introduce  his  bill,  he  would  move  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  whom  was  refeired  the 
'•'  Bill  relating  to  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  amenii 
the  said  bill  by  inserting  asection  in  the  same  for  tlie  effect- 
ual protection,  by  penal  provisions  or  otherwise,  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  District,  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  and  ownership  of  their  property 
in  slaves  in  such  District. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 

[At  the  next  meeting,  "the  Senate  refused  further 
to  consider  the  bill.] 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  J.  TURNER, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.ipril  6,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  on  the  Resolution  to  print  ten  thousand 
extra  copies  of  the  Corresi)Oiidence  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  between  Mr. 
Trist  and  the  Depaitment  of  State — 

Mr.  TURNER  said: 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentlemanfrom  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  has  just  remarked,  "  our  country  is  in  a 
peculiar  condition,"  but  this  peculiarity  does  not 
consist  in  the  fact  of  there  being  two  parties  in  the 
country  striving  for  the  ascendency,  with  the  view 
of  elevating  their  respective  favofites  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  same  thing  has  occurred  every  four 
years  since  the  election  of  our  first  President;  but 
it  consists  in  the  fact,  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  have  found  ourselves  with  a  conquered 
nation  upon  our  hands.  It  is  true  that  Mexico  is, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  conquered.  Her 
armies  are  defeated  and  dispersed,  her  ports  are  in 
the  possession  of  our  navy,  her  cities  and  castles 
are  garrisoned  with  our  troops,  her  revenues  are 
at  our  control,  and  our  flag  is  floating  from  the 
spires  of  her  capital, — and  these  all  proclaim  the 
consummation  of  our  conquest;  and  whether  right 
or  wrong,  the  great  fact  exists,  and  will  forever 
mark  a  period  in  our  history,  to  which  coming 
generations  will  turn  with  pride  and  exultation,  or 
with  shame  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  let  us  examine  for  a  moment 
what  kind  of  record  the  Whig  party  has  made  of 
these  important  events — events  which  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  mighty  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe 
upon  the  future  destiny  of  this  country.  Whether 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  mediate  or  im- 
mediate cause  of  war,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  in- 
quire; yet  all  must  admit  it  was  that  event  tluit 
turned  public  attention  to  our  aflfairs  with  Mexico. 
In  1843- '44,  when  tlie  subject  of  reannexing  Texas 

j  was  before  Congress  and  the  country,  the  Whig 
party  took  ground  against  that  measure,  and  pro- 

j  claimed  from  this  Hall,  from  the  other  end  of  the 

j  Capitol,  and  from  almost  every  Whig  printing 
press  in  the  country,  that  by  annexing  Texas  we 

I  robbed  Mexico;  that  the  act  would  not  only  be 
just  cause  for  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  but  that 
we  adopted  a  war  then  existing  between  that  coun- 

I  try  and  Texas.  How  much  the  speeches  made 
upon  that  occasion  by  the  Whigs  did  to  inspire 
the  Me.xican  people  with  confidence  in  their  cause, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  inquire;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
from  similar  speeches  they  borrowed  the  idea  of 
the  Nueces  being  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
Now,  granting  that  the  Whig  party  honestly  en- 
tertained the  views  they  expressed,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  war  was  occasioned  and 
coinmenced  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  con- 
sequently by  the  act  of  Congress — that  measure 
being  consummated  by  Congress,  and  not  by  the 
President;  and,  least  of  all,  by  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  who  found  the  "Lone  Star"  shining 
brightly  in  our  great  constellation  when  he  took  his 
seat  as  President. 

Time  passed,  and  in  May,  1846,  the  President 
announced  to  Congress  that  a  collision  of  arms 
had  occurred,  and  called  upon  that  body  for  men 
and  money  to  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained.  Then 
spoke  the  human  heart  of  the  country.  Stirred  by 
the  honest  impulses  of  nature  and  of  patriotism, 
even  the  Whigs  forgot  for  a  moiuent  their  party 
calculations,  and  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 


humanity  and  the  country.  Under  these  holy  in- 
fluences, they  cast,  with  singular  unanirnity,  a 
vote  that  will  shine  as  a  bright  star  over  the  desert 
of  Federalism.  I  know  Henry  Clay  said  at  Lex- 
ington that  you  had  voted  a  lie  upon  that  occasion. 
Believe  him  not.  It  is  the  only  time  you  voted 
the  truth  upon  that  subject.  It  was  then  that  war 
was  declared  upon  our  part.  It  was  then,  under 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  you  voted  with  the 
Democratic  party  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico.  But  now  your  tune  is  changed.  The 
war  is  popular,  and  as  there  is  another  President 
to  be  elected,  the  issues  must  be  changed.  Mr. 
Polk's  administration  has  risen  to  such  colossal 
streligth,  that  the  whole  artillery  of  Federalism 
must  be  brought  to  bearupon  him  and  those  who 
have  stood  by  him  and  the  country  in  its  hour  of 
trial;  and  therefore  the  same  party  and  the  saine 
men  who  last  year  voted  that  the  war  existed  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,  this  year,  under  the  same  so- 
lemnities of  an  oath,  voted  that  the  war  was  un- 
necessarily and  unconstitutionally  brought  on  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Flere,  then, 
we  had  three  distinct  and  contradictory  proposi- 
tions put  forth  and  inaintained  by  the  Whig  party, 
two  of  which  must  be  false.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  was  the  army  of  1846,  for  which  the  Whig 
party  voted,  raised  for?  Not  to  protect  the  fron- 
tier of  Texas,  but  to  wage  war  upon  Mexico, 
and  from  that  moment  your  Generals,  Taylor  and 
Scott,  have  either  dictated  or  sanctioned  every  im- 
portant moveiTient  of  the  army,  as  will  appear 
from  the  correspondence  which  you  called  out  and 
now  refuse  to  publish  to  the  country. 

Sir,  we  are  either  at  war  or  we  are  not  at  war 
with  Mexico.  If  Congress  has  not  declared  war, 
then  are  wc  not  at  war,  for  there  is  no  other  power 
given  in  the  Constitution  to  declare  war;  and  if 
Congress  has  not  declared  it,  then  indeed  is  the 
blood  of  the  thousands  slain  in  Mexico  upon  the 
heads  of  the  President  and  his  coadjutors — Gen- 
erals Taylor  and  Scott,  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  army;  ay,  sir,  and  upon  yours  too,  foryoii 
voted  to  send  them  there,  and  furnished  them  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  money  to  carry  on  the 
war.  I  was  struck  with  the  poetical  flight  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  who  a 
few  days  since  described,  with  so  much  force  and 
beauty,  the  scene  in  General  Taylor's  camp,  on 
the  night  preceding  the  glorious  battle  of  Biiena 
Vista.  Sitting  around  the  council-fires,  he  imagined 
the  Genius  that  presided  over  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  hovering  around,  to  guide  and  protect 
that  gallant  little  band.  Did  the  gentleman  reflect 
at  that  moment  that  he  had  solemnly  voted  that 
General  Taylor  and  his  brave  army  were  prose- 
cuting an  unjust  and  unconstitutional  war?  Sir,  I 
have  mistaken  thecharacterof  the  Genius  of  Wash- 
ington, if  it  would  descend  from  the  skies  to  pre- 
side over  the  conclave  of  a  band  of  robbers  and 
assassins,  who,  for  the  paltry  pay  they  were  draw- 
ing from  the  Government,  would,  at  the  mere  beck 
and  call  of  James  K.  Polk,  invade  a  sister  repub- 
lic, and  murder  its  inhabitants  by  their  own  fire- 
sides and  altars!  You  charge  it  upon  the  Presi- 
dent: I  charge  it  upon  all  alike  who  have  aided  in 
the  matter,  if  the  war  is,  as  you  say,  unholy,  un- 
just, unconstitutional,  and  unnecessary.  But,  sir, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  either.  You  declared  that 
defeat,  disaster',  and  disgrace  would  follow  in  the 
train  of  our  army.  How  has  that  prophecy  been 
fulfilled?  Victory  has  followed  victory,  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that  the  visions  of  romance  have 
been  more  than  realized,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
approving  favor  of  Jehovah  could  have  led  to  such 
results. 

But,  sir,  while  our  country,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  in  a  peculiar  condition,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances attending  this  war  that  are  not  so  peculiar. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  patriots  of 
that  age  were  pouring  out  their  life-blood  to  estab- 
lish the  independence  of  the  country,  there  was  a 
large  party  among  them  who  were  constantly  pre- 
dicting defeat  and  disaster — who  denounced  the 
war  as  unholy  and  wicked — whose  hearts  and  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  enemy,  and  whose  prayers 
commenced  with  "God  save  the  King!"  and  con- 
cluded with  an  anathema  against  Washington  and 
the  republican  army.  Those  men  were  called  To- 
ries. In  the  war  of  1812,  which  was  forced  upon 
us  by  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  there  was 
a  party  in  the  United  States  which  resolved  that. 
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"it  was  unbecoming  a  Christiaji  people  to  rejoice 
'  over  the  success  of  our  arms  and  the  defeat  of  the 
♦enemy."  They  also  resolved  that  that  war  "  was 
'founded  in  falsehood,  declared  without  necessity, 
'alid  its  real  object  was  extent  of  territory  by  un- 
'just  conquests,  and  to  aid  the  late  tyrant  of  Eu- 
'  rope  in  his  views  of  aggrandizement."  The  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  wherever  in  the  hands  of  that 
party,  teemed  with  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  party  who  sustained  the  war.  They 
declared  that  the  blood  of  all  the  slain  would  be 
upon  the  heads  of  Madison  and  those  who  con- 
tributed, either  by  their  influence,  their  money,  or 
their  lives,  to  carry  on  the  war.  Their  politicians 
declared  that  the  treasury  was  bankrupt,  and  that 
the  country  would  not  raise  the  means  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  They  held  meetings  to  denounce 
the  war  and  its  authors,  and  lit  up  the  ever-memo- 
rable blue  lights  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  That 
party  and  those  men  were  called  Federalists.  Now 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  we 
find  among  us  a  large  party  who  have  resolved 
that  this  war  was  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally brought  on  by  the  President;"  that  its 
real  object  was  extent  of  territory  by  unjust  con- 
quest; and  who  declare  that  "tlie  Mexicans  are 
in  the  right  and  we  in  the  wrong;"  that  all  our 
actions  have  been  guided  and  governed  by  the 
devil;  that  "no  duty  can  be  more  binding  than  to 
'  refuse  the  means  to  prosecute  the  war;"  that  "the 
war  was  begun  in  a  perfidious  and  rascally  attempt 
at  President-making;"  that  we  had  unrighteously 
invaded  Mexico,  and  that  she  was  fighting  for  her 
altars,  her  firesides,  and  her  religion.  In  short,  from 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  stump,  and  from  the  halls 
of  Congress,  the  voice  of  sympathy  for  Mexico, 
and  denunciation  upon  the  President  and  those  who 
sustain  the  war,  is  heard  from  one  end  of  this  Re- 
public to  the  other.  This  party  and  these  men  are 
called  Whigs.  1  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  identity  or  connection  between  the 
parlies  I  have  described;  nor  whether  the  univer- 
sal sympathy  of  the  Whig  party  with  Mexico,  and 
their  condemnation  of  the  war  and  its  authoiw, 
have  aided  or  comforted  the  enemy.  I  state  the 
facts,  and  will  leave  the  country  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions  from  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent war  is  to  be  found  far  back  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  old  Federal  no- 
tion of  confining  the  limits  of  this  Republic  to  the 
original  thirteen  States.  Failing  to  establish  their 
favorite  system  of  government,  they  thought  to 
enslave  the  people  by  the  power  of  incorporations. 
The  extension  of  our  territory  was  unfavorable  to 
that  scheme,  and  hence  the  desperate  opposition 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  repeated  at  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
again  to  be  repeated  upon  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia and  ^^\v  Mexico. 

The  constitutional  power  of  this  Government  to 
annex  foreign  territory,  either  by  treaty  or  con- 
quest, has  been  denied  by  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
party  ever  since  the  propositions  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  were  submitted  to  Congress.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  examine  for  a  few  moments  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  that  subject. 
Article  fourth,  section  third,  of  the  Constitution 
reads  thus: 

"  New  Stales  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrfiss  into  this 
Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  lorined  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdielion  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  Stales,  or  parts  of  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cer..ed,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  power  to  admit  new 
States  clearly  granted  to  Congress,  with  a  restrict- 
ive clause  in  regard  to  two  classes  of  cases.  The 
first  is,  that  under  no /circumstances  shall  a  new 
State  be  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State.  The  second  restriction  is,  that  two  or  more 
States  or  parts  of  States  shall  not  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  new  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States  out  of 
which  the  new  one  is  formed. 

The  wisdom  of  these  restrictions  became  appa- 
rent at  an  early  period,  when  Vermont  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  But  it  is  objected,  that 
this  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  only 
the  organization  of  new  States  out  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  previously  been 
ceded  by  Virginia  in  1784.  But,  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  not  that  territory  w  view, 


is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
cession,  it  was  provided  that  the  territory  should 
be  divided  and  formed  into  new  States.  I  will  here 
read  an  extract  from  the  articles  of  cession  of  March, 
1784: 

'^Provided,  That  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  hn  laid  out 
and  formed  into  States  containing  a  suitable  extent  nf  ter- 
ritory not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circum- 
stances will  admit;  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be 
distinct  republican  Stales,  and  adniitted  members  of  the 
Federal  Union — having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  as  the  other  States." 

But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture  as  to 
whether  they  had  reference  only  to  our  domestic 
tenitory  when  they  framed  the  third  article;  for 
the  sixth  article  of  that  instrument  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  tliis  Constituiion  shall  he  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Cun- 
federalion." 

Under  the  Confederation,  a  solemn  "engage- 
ment" had  been  entered  into  with  Virginia,  that 
all  the  territory  ceded  by  her  .should  bs  formed 
into  States  and  admitted  into  the  Union;  and  that 
embraced  all  the  domestic  territory  we  had  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  What,  then,  did 
the  framersof  the  Constitution  have  in  view  when 
they  provided  that  "new  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  consent  of  Congress  into  this  Union.'"  It 
was  clearly  the  purchase,  the  voluntary  cession, 
the  discovery  or  conquest,  of  foreign  territory;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  who  conceived  the 
sublime  idea  of  a  republican  government,  deriving 
all  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
men  who  conceived  and  put  in  motion  a  system  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  all  previously-established 
governments,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
great  truths  of  philosophy  and  Christianity — a 
system  alike  admirable  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
operations,  and  the  sublime  results  of  its  achiev- 
ments — a  system  that  has  not  only  built  up  State 
after  State  upon  this  continent,  but  has  penetrated 
the  heart  of  Europe,  and  inspired  the  people  of 
France,  of  Italy,  of  Austria,  and  the  Germanic 
States,  to  throw  ofT  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  to 
demand  the  rights  of  freemen — a  system  that  is 
destined  to  destroy  thrones  and  kingcraft,  and 
substitute  republican  governments  throughout  the 
civilized  world, — I  say  it  is  not  surprising  that 
those  men  should  contemplate  the  extension  of 
our  empire  beyond  the  territories  of  the  original 
thirteen  States.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  fore- 
saw and  provided  for  the  purchase  of  territory  such 
as  Louisiana  and  Florida  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  foresaw  and  provided  for  a  case  like  Texas, 
where  a  brave  little  Republic,  emulating  our  vir- 
tues and  our  heroism,  should  ask  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  patron  and  her  mother; 
and  least  of  all  is  it  surprising  that  they  should 
foresee  and  provide  for  the  extension  of  our  bor- 
ders by  conquest — the  very  tenure  by  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania, 
they  lield  their  own  property  and  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  In- 
dian tribes  that  our  fathers  drove  out,  and  whose 
lands  we  now  occupy,  were  savages,  and  unfit  for 
freedom  and  civilization.  Well,  sir,  if  that  is  a 
reason  why  their  country  should  be  taken  from 
them,  I  have  the  highest  Whig  authority  for  say- 
ing that  "  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia are  in  a  mor?"  savage  and  degraded  state 
than  any  of  the  Indian  tribes:  that  the  Chero- 
kees,  the  Choctaws,  the  Pawnees,  the  Blackfeet, 
the  Snake,  or  the  Flathead  Indians,  are  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico."  This 
is  the  opinion  of  an  influential  Whig.  For  my 
own  part,  I  atn  inclined  to  think  the  picture  is  over- 
drawn; that  the  people  of  those  provinces  are  not 
so-degraded.  But  i  contend  that  the  same  argu- 
ments now  used  against  the  acquisition  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  could  have  been  used  with 
equal  force  against  the  conquest  and  purchase  of 
all  the  territories  we  have  derived  from  the  Indians. 
The  land  of  New  England,  which  has  been  called 
the  cradle  of  liberty,  was  it  not  conquered  from 
the  Indian  tribes.'  So  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
South.  Penn,  indeed,  purchased  the  large  State 
of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Indians,  and  since  then 
large  tracts  of  territory  have  been  frequently  pur- 
chased of  them;  "but  in  the  end,  they  have  been 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     It  is  now 


said,  "  If  we  get  any  territory  from  Mexico, either 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  wrung  from  her 
against  the  consent  of  her  people;"  and  it  is  prob- 
al)ly  true  that  the  Mexican  people  would  prefer  to 
keep  their  territory;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
the  Indian  tribe.s  would  have  preferred  to  keep 
their  territory.'  With  what^reluctance  were  they 
made  to  leave  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  South!  I 
witnes.sed  inyself  the  removal  of  the  Pottawato- 
mies,  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the  Sioux,  and  how- 
ever it  may  wound  the  pride  of  Mexico  to  yield 
to  us  California  and  New  Mexico,  it  will  not  wring 
their  hearts  as  it  did  the  hearts  of  those  savages 
when  they  turned  their  eyes  for  the  last  time  upon 
their  council-fires  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  great  law  of  necessity  was  upon  them,  as 
it  is  now  upon  Mexico.  And  who  that  is  not 
governed  by  a  sickly  sentimentality,  will  for  a  mo- 
ment question  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  that 
have  directed  and  controlled  those  great  events, 
which  have  changed  ihi.^  country  from  the  haunts 
of  savages  to  the  homes  of  the  most  enlightened 
freemen  upon  earth  .'  And  I  regard  it  as  no  less 
our  right  than  our  duty,  to  go  on  extending  liberty 
and  law  over  the  provinces  now  occupied  by  th^ose 
who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  govern  themselves. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold,  that  aside  from  the 
express  grant  of  power  to  admit  new  States,  the 
right  of  conquest  is  incident  to,  and  inseparable 
from,  the  power  to  make  war.  No  nation  goes  to 
war  with  another  without  some  real  or  imaginary 
cause:  it  is  either  to  resent  an  injury,  or  to  recover 
or  protect  a  right.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
case  where  the  nation  levying  war  could  recover 
precisely  the  rights  which  had  been  invaded.  To 
illustrate  more  clearly:  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, nay  impossible,  for  the  American  people,  in 
case  France  had  finally  refused  to  pay  the  twenty 
millions  of  francs  which  were  due  our  country, 
and  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries, — I  say  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  our  navy  to  have  entered  a  French  port  and 
taken  from  tlience  twenty  millions  of  francs,  and 
have  returned  to  their  own  country.  If  war  had 
ensued  on  that  occasion,  we  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  the  conquest  of  her  merchant  ships  upon 
the  ocean,  and  having  commenced  war  to  recover 
the  right,  necessity  alone  and  the  laws  of  war 
would  have  compelled  us  to  have  prosecuted  that 
war.  Not  stopping  with  twenty  millions  of  francs, 
but  twenty  times  twenty  millions,  if  needs  be, 
would  have  been  taken,  until  France  should  have 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  our  arms,  and 
made  a  peace  on  honorable  terms.  So  with  Mex- 
ico; she  would  not  restore  to  us  demands  due  our 
citizens  for  robberies  she  had  committed  upon 
them,  and  she  could  not  specifically  restore  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  which  she  had  wantonly  taken; 
and  refusing,  as  she  did,  to  make  reparation  for 
the  gross  injuries  we  had  received  from  her,  she 
literally  drove  us  into  war.  Now,  as  I  before  said, 
the  specific  things  cannot  be  restored  or  conquered; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  seize  upon  the  property  and 
territory  of  Mexico, and  compel  her  todo  us  justice. 
And  I  must  confess  that  to  my  mind  conquest,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  is  the  only  remedial  clause  in 
the  laws  of  war.  It  is  by  that  right  alone  that  we  can 
take  and  secure  indemnity  for  the  losses  and  inju- 
ries we  have  sustained,  and  without  that  ri^ht  war 
is  nothing  more  than  national  re^^enge.  We  have 
applied  that  remedy.  We  have  conquered,  and 
now  hold  absolutely  under  our  control  large  )>rov- 
inces  of  Mexican  territory;  and  the  question  no 
longer  is,  how  much  we  shall  take  from  Mexico, 
but  how  much  shall  we  give  back  to  her,  provided 
she  will  make  peace.  The  territory  and  property 
which  we  have  taken  from  Mexico,  is  absolutely 
ours,  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  and  control;  pos- 
session and  sovereignty  are  alike  in  our  hands, 
and  that  extended  over  more  country,  probably, 
than  we  are  willing  permanently  to  annex.  But 
so  long  as  Mexico  shall  refuse  peace,  no  one  will 
question  our  right  to  hold  on  to  our  conquests;  and 
it  is  for  the  United  States,  and  not  Mexico,  to 
determine  what  portion  shall  be  restored  to  that 
country. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  those  general 
principles,  what  is  the  relation  which  now  exists 
between  iVIexico  and  the  United  States.'  Is  it  not 
very  similar  to  that  of  debtor  and  creditor .'  Mex- 
ico, with  an  effrontery  unparalleled  in  the  inter- 
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course  of  nations,  has  stubbornly  refused  to  carry 
out  her  treaty  stipulations  with  us,  and  growing 
more  insolent  and  haughty  as  our  patience  aiid  for- 
bearance were  further  extended  towards  her,  she 
literally  compelled  us  to  take  up  arms  and  fall  back 
upon  the  last  resort  of  nations.  The  consequence 
is,  she  is  conquered;  but  she  has  exhausted  her 
means  by  internal  broils  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war;  she  is  therefore  wholly  unable  to  satisfy 
our  demands  in  any  other  way  than  by  parting 
with  a  portion  of  her  territory.  Now,  how  would 
it  be  in  the  case  of  two  individuals  similarly  situ- 
ated? Would  not  the  debtor's  property  be  sold 
to  satisfy  not  only  the  original  debt,  but  the  cost 
of  prosecution  ?  And  the  same  sentimentality  that 
weeps  over  our  taking  Mexican  territory,  would 
weep  over  the  sale  of  an  individual's  property  who 
had  obstinately  lefused  the  payment  of  a  just  debt 
until  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  collect  his  de- 
mands by  law. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  inquire,  what 
evil  has  resulted  from  the  incorporation  of  the  ex- 
tensive territories  already  annexed  ?  And  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  system  has  been  in  practice 
long  enough  to  have  brought  forth  some  of  the 
bitter  fruits  that  it  was  said  to  contain,  and  yet  I 
have  failed  to  see  the  apf)roach  either  of  evil  or 
danger:  and  unless  the  spread  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples be  regarded  as  such,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Whigs  themselves 
to  point  out  where  the  evil  is;  and  I  am  led  the 
more  strongly  to  this  belief  from  the  fact,  that  no 
Whig  on  this  floor  has  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
country  has  been  injured  by  former  annexations. 
Will  it  be  contended  that  no  advantages  have  re- 
sulted from  annexation  ?  Do  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  its  thousand  tributaries,  and  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Texas,  add  nothing  to 
the  general  stock  of  national  wealth  and  power.' 
Have  the  achievements  of  the  brave  officers  and  sol- 
diers from  those  States  added  nothing  to  our  military 
renown.'  Do  the  learning  and  ability  of-  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  those 
States  add  nothing  to  the  character  of  our  National 
Legislature?  And  who,  sir,  would  be  willing-  to 
see  the  territory  embraced  within  those  States,  to- 
gether with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  hands  of  Spain  or  of  France?  And  yet 
the  same  objections  that  are  urged  against  further 
acquisition  existed  with  equal  force  against  the  ac- 
quisition ofany  of  the  territory  alluded  to.  If  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  was  ne- 
cessary for  an  outlet  to  the  trade  of  the  upper 
country,  so  is  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  necessary 
for  an  inlet  to  the  trade  of  the  east.  And  who  is 
prepared  to  say,  if  that  country  should  be  incor- 
porated into  this  Union,  there  would  not  in  a  few 
years  spring  up  cities  and  towns  along  the  coast 
equal  to  New  Orleans,  and  those  which  dot  the 
margins  of  the  Mississippi?  Why,  sir,  if  those 
gentlemen  who  foresee  such  danger  from  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territory  westward  would  take  the 
trouble  to  travel  into  that  country, and  see  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  those  regions,  where,  but  a 
few  years  since,  the  smoke  of  the  wigwairi  and  the 
whoop  of  the  Indian  were  the  only  evidences  that 
humanity  had  its  abode  there,  and  sec  the  cities 
and  villages  alive  with  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, the  farms,  the  dwellings,  the  orchards,  the 
schoolhouses,  the  churches,  and  the  people,  they 
would  lose  all  their  sickly  fears  of  danger  from 
that  quarter.  Sir,  it  is  not  from  spreading  out  our 
population  over  the  great  fields  of  the  West  that 
this  Republic  has  anything  to  fear.  If  time  would 
permit,  I  should  like  to  trace  to  their  source  one 
or  two  subjects,  which,  to  my  mind,  are  the  only 
questions  fraught  with  danger  to  this  Union — 
questions  of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  which 
may  lead  to  a  rupture  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  would  be  found  that  those  questions  did 
not  originate  in  the  new  Stales  of  the  West.  But 
where,  except  to  the  West,  would  the  country 
look  for  safety,  if,  by  a  blind  fanaticism  of  the  abo- 
litionists of  the  North  and  the  ultra  slave  party  of 
the  South,  they  should  sink  all  other  considera- 
tions in  the  all-absorbing  idea  of  slavery  or  no 
slavery  upon  this  continent?  You  would  then  see 
that  the  conservative  power  of  this  nation  exists 
precisely  where  your  fears  and  your  prejudices 
conjure  up  doubts  and  dangers. 

Who  can  estimate  the  advantages  which  have 


resulted  to  our  Republic  from  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  opened  to  us  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Mississippi?  or  of  Florida  and  Texas,  which  gave 
us  the  control  of  the  Gulf,  and  territory  sufficient 
to  support  an  emjiire?  Or  who  will  attempt  to 
calculate  the  value  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
with  bays  and  harbors  destined  to  be  filled  with 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific?  And  yet  there  has 
ever  been  a  party  in  this  country  who  have  pre- 
dicted ruin  and  disaster  at  every  acquisition  we 
have  made.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [iVlr.  Root] 
even  informed  us  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  race 
of  land  robbers,  and  that  we  were  illustrating  their 
character  in  an  eminent  degree.  Whether  he  allu- 
ded to  his  own  ancestors  or  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
rest  of  this  body,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  I 
know  not  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  do,  but 
it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
this  Republic  is  destined  to  extend  its  borders  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  until  the  surrounding  nations  shall 
either  follow  the  example  of  Texas  or  learn  of  us 
virtue  and  republicanism  sufficient  to  govern  them- 
selves. And  when  we  contrast  the  progress  of  the 
Northern  colonies  with  those  of  the  Southern,  we 
can  clearly  see  that  while  we  have  filled  the  highest 
destiny  of  man  upon  earth,  in  all  that  regards  sci- 
ence, literature,  arts,  and  government,  the  Spanish 
colonies  have  dragged  out  a  sickly  existence,  with- 
out making  one  progressive  step;  and  but  for  an 
event  like  the  present  war,  would  have  continued 
forever  in  a  lethargic  state.- 

Sir,  extension  and  expansion  are  preeminently 
democratic,  but  the  anti-war  Whigs  prefer  the 
government  of  corporations.  The  great  West  has 
found  an  outlet  for  our  people,  and  thus  has  frus- 
trated their  designs.  But  circumscribe  our  limits, 
give  corporations  the  controlling  influence,  and 
white  slavery  will  be  substituted  for  black.  Of 
this  we  have  evidences  in  England  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts; for  wherever  corporations  rule,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  enslaved. 

The  annexation  of  all  the  territory  contemplated 
either  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  by  those  who 
would  have  indemnity  for  the  pastand  security  for 
the  future,  is  no  more  than  justice  demands  and 
national  honor  requires;  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
leads  me  to  the  last  point  I  wish  to  discuss  upon 
this  occasion,  and  that  is,  the  charge  made  against 
Mr.' Polk,  that  he  had,  from  the  first,  contempla- 
ted the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  Mexico.  This 
charsje  has  been  gravely  put  forth,  and  scarcely  a 
speech  has  been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  or  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  Senate  that  did 
not  attempt  to  prove  that  such  was  the  rapacity  and 
ambition  of  the  President  that  nothing  short  of  the 
whole  of  Mexico  would  satisfy  him;  and  when  the 
President,  like  Washington  and  Adams  on  similar 
occasions,  for  wise  and  good  reasons,  refused  to 
furnish  to  this  House  his  private  instructions  to 
Mr.  Slidell,  the  clamor  was  loud  and  high  that 
those  instructions  contained  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  and  therefore  he  dare  not  furnish  them  to  the 
House;  and  they  finally  rested  their  case  upon  that 
as  the  only  evidence  they  had  of  his  ambitious  in- 
tentions. Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  instructions 
have  since  been  published,  and  any  person  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  them  will  learn  two 
important  facts:  the  first  is,  that  Mr.  Polk  acted 
wisely  in  view  of  the  great  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  position  of  the  two  countries,  to 
withhold  from  publication  those  instructions.  The 
second  is,  that  Mr.  Polk  never  contemplated  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  Mex^co,  nor  any  part 
of  it,  unless  Mexico  wished  to  sell  us  some  of  her 
northern  provinces. 

It  has  been  charged,  as  I  before  remarked,  that 
evidence  of  the  President's  ambitious  designs  upon 
Mexico  would  be  disclosed  when  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Slidell  should  be  published;  and  to  show 
with  what  earnestness  and  bitterness  that  charge 
was  made,  I  propose  to  read  an  extract  from  a 
speech  made  upon  this  floor  a  few  days  since  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens.] 
Speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  furnish 
this  House  with  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  he 
says: 

"I  sliBlI  not  mont  the  question  of  his  power  to  withhold 
those  instructions  from  tliis  House  nnd  the  people.  I  know 
we  have  no  power  to  compel  their  production.  But  I  f  ub- 
niit  it  to  tliis  House  nnd  the  people,  wlielhor  it  is  not  the 
exercise  of  Executive  power  bordering  on  "  royal  preror^a- 
tive,"  as  the  elotiuent  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Tompkins]  said  the  other  day,  to  withhold  frem  them  and 


their  representatives  information  so  important  in  relation  to 
the  origin  and  cause  of  this  war  ?  I  submit  to  them,  also, 
whether  the  reason  assigned  for  withholding  them  is  any- 
thing but  a  pretextl  If'they  contained  nothing  but  what 
was  honorable,  just,  honest,  and  right,  as  they  should,  hQW 
could  their  publication  injure  our  interest  or  cause  with 
Mexico,  or  any  body  else  ?  It  would  rather  have  the  con- 
trary efTect,  by  placing  us  in  the  risiht  and  them  in  the  wrong 
before  the  civilized  world.  The  secret  of  this  matter,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  the  fear  of  personal  exposure.  And  lie  hfis  a 
muck  better  protection,  I  doubt  not,  than  the  jirccedent  which 
he  quotes  affords  him,  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  no  person  '  shall  he  compelled  in  on//  criminal 
case  to  he  a  uitness  against  himself.'  I  had  very  little  hope, 
when  the  resolution  passed  callin;!  for  those  instructions 
that  we  should  get  them.  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
they  cimtained  secrets  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  war 
that  he  dare  not  publish — not  from  any  fear  of  Mexico — that 
is  idle,  absurd,  and  preposterous — Mexico  is  prostrate,  she  is 
at  our  rnercy— but  from  a  fear  of  the  American  people,  I 
had  quite  as  little  hope,  also,  of  getting  the.  facts  in  relation 
to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  man  who 
had  so  repeatedly  outraged  and  insulted  the  intelligence  of 
this  country  and  this  age  by  the  misstatement  and  distortion 
of  facts  well  known,  would  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  a  secret  transaction  so  little  .to  his 
credit  as  this  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna.  Who,  sir,  in  this 
House  believes  the  President  in  his  message  upon  this  sub- 
ject?" 

What  is  the  question  at  issue  that  has  called 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  President  such  unmeas- 
ured abuse?  Simply  his  refusal  to  furnish  to  this 
House  what  he  says  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest.  In  his  refusal  he  did  nothing 
more  than  Washington  did  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  from  the  following  extracts  from  that 
correspondence,  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the 
House,  it  will  be  apparent  that  sound  public  policy 
required,  that  while  negotiations  for  peace  weie 
pending,  those  instructions  should  not  be  made 
public,  for  it  is  well  known  that  whatever  is  pub- 
lished in  this  House  soon  finds  its  way  into  Mex- 
ico; and  if  the  importance  the  President  attaches 
to  the  purchase  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  should 
be  made  known  to  Mexico,  it  would  induce  them 
to  hold  out  for  the  most  exorbitant  terms,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract: 

"The  possession  of  the  hay  and  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
is  all-important  to  the  United  States.  The  advantages  to  us 
of  its  acquisition  are  so  striking  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  enumerate  them  here.  If  all  these  should  be  turned 
against  our  country  by  the  cession  of  California  to  Great 
Britain,  our  principal  commercial  rival,  the  consequence 
would  he  most  disastrous.  The  Goverinnent  of  California 
is  now  but  nominally  dependant  on  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  her  authority  will  ever  be  reinstated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  you  should  use  your  best  efforts  to  obtain  a  cession  of 
that  province  from  Mexico  to  the  United  Stales.  Could  50U 
accomplish  this  object,  you  would  render  immense  service 
to  your  country,  and  establish  an  enviable  reputation  for 
yourself.  Money  would  he  no  object  xvhen  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  acq)iisitioH .  Still,  the  attempt  must  be  made  with 
great  prudence  and  caution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  Mexican  Government.  Should  you, 
after  sounding  the  Mexican  authorities  on  the  subjoct.'dis- 
cover  a  prospect  of  success,  the  President  would  not  hesitate 
to  give,  in  addition  to  the  assuniption  of  the  just  claims  of 
our  citizens  on  Mexico,  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  cession." 

Then,  after  authorizing  Mr.  Slidell  to  make  sev- 
eral other  offers,  as  tlie  exigency  of  the  case  might 
require,  he  says: 

"  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  authorizing  the  offer  of  five 
millions,  or  twenty-five  millions,  or  twenty  millions  of  dol-  __ 
lars,  these  are  to  be  considered  as  maximum  sums.  If  you 
can  accomplish  either  of  the  objects  contemplated  for  a  less 
amount,  so  much  more  satisfactory  will  it  prove  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Now,  sir,  would  not  the  publication  of  these  in- 
structions apprize  the  Government  of  Mexico  of 
the  importance  the  President  attached  to  the  acqui- 
sition, and  the  large  sum  he  was  willing  to  pay  for 
it?  And  with  that  knowledge  before  them,  would 
the  Mexican  Gover^iment  ever  consent  to  part  with 
nhe  territory  at  any  price  short  of  the  President's 
maximum  ?  And  would  any  President  be  true  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  who  would  fur- 
nish such  information  ?  The  case  in  point  is  so 
forcible  that  it  must  carry  conviction  to  every  can- 
did mind,  that  the  President  not  only  acted  wisely 
in  refusing  the  information,  but  that  sound  policy 
required  that  such  communications  should  be  kept 
secret  until  all  negotiations  are  closed  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  who  but  the  President  himself,  who 
alone  has  knowledge  of  what  the  document  con- 
tains, shall  judge  of  the  time  and  expediency  of 
making  it  public?  And  1  believe  the  unqualified 
resolution  calling  for  the  instructions  would -not 
have  passed  this  House,  had  not  many  of  those  who 
voted  fqr  the  resolution  believed  that  the  President 
had  \ps^m  and  foresight  enough  to  prevent  his 
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making-  anything-  public  that  would  be  likely  to 
embarrass  negotiations. 

This  correspondence,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  has  the 
effect  of  "  placing  us  (the  Administration)  in  the 
right  and  them  (the  Whigs)  in  the  wrong."  I 
will  now  submit  a  few  extracts,  to  show  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  charge  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stebhens]  and  others, 
that  "the  fear  of  personal  exposure"  was  the  reason 
of  his  withholding;  the  instructions. 

But  before  proceeding  to  read  the  extracts,  let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  respective  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress  over  the  subject.  In 
the  first  article  and  eighth  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  provided  that  "  the  Congress  shall  have 
'  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 

*  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  ciiptures  on 
'land  and  water."  In  the  second  section  of  the 
second  article,  it  is  provided  that  "  he  (the  Presi- 

*  dent)  ^hall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
■*  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 

*  vided  two-thit-ds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 

*  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
'  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  am- 

*  bassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls." 
Now,  while  the  war-making  power  is  exclusively 
vested  in  Congress,  the  treaty-making  power  is 
as  exclusively  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate; 
and  no  one  will  contend  that  the  President,  though 
as  mvicJi  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government  as 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  thi.s  body  for  information  concerning 
that -which  we  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  keep 
secret;  and  yet  there  would  not  be  that  danger 
from  communicating  the  secrets  of  the  House  to 
tlie  President  that  there  would  he.  in  communi- 
cating those  of  the  President  to  the  House.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  information  would  be  com- 
municated to  an  individual;  in  the  second,  to  a 
popular  body,  and  there  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journals  of  Congress.  Now,  what  was  Mr.  Sli- 
•dell  sent  to  Mexico  for.'  His  mission  was  one  of 
no  ordinary  character.  The  relations  of  peace 
and  good  understanding  had  been  broken  off  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico;  all  diplo- 
matic relations  had  ceased;  all  former  treaties 
and  commercial  arrangements  were  abrogated;  and 
the  two  nations,  though  not  actually  at  war,  were 
completely  estranged  from  each  other,  politically 
and  commercialiy.  With  the  hope  of  restoring 
peace  and  a  good  understanding  with  that  country, 
Mr.  Slidell  was  sent  out  to  make,  if  possible,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  and  to  re- 
store that  good  feeling  which  the  President  was 
most  anxious  should  exist  between  the  two  repub- 
lics. Mexico  liad  agreed  to  settle  all  the  questions 
in  dispute  by  negotiation;  and  the  object  of  Mr. 
Slidell's  mission  was  to  make  a  treaty,  and  nothing 
else.  -The  unhappy  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
the  correspondence  between  that  Government  and 
Mr.  Black,  and  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  all 
prove,  conclusively,  that  a  treaty  was  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  that  mission.  Then,  under  what  pretext 
has  this  House  the  right  to  demand  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  deliver  into  our  hands  the  treaty-making 
power.'  Or,  in  other  words,  what  right  have  we, 
before  a  treaty  is  consummated,  to  compel  the 
President  to  furnish  u.s  with  all  the  reasons  and 
arguments  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
commissioner,  to  induce  Mexico  to  accept  terms? 
What  right  have  we  to  compel  the  President  to 
publish  to  the  world,  through  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, his  graduated  scale  of  proposals  to  that 
Government.'  But,  sir,  it  is  said  tliere  is  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  President 
from  time  to  time  to  give  information  to  Congress 
So  there  is;  but  there  is  no  constitutional  provision 
which  requireshira  to  furnish  Congress  with  the  pri- 
vate arguments  he  may  authorize  a  commissioner  to 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty,  no 
more  than  the  President  could  compel  us  to  furnish 
him  with  our  reasons  for  passing  a  bill  before  he 
would  sign  it.  Sir,  to  my  mind,~this  question  in- 
volves deeper  interests  than  the  mere  information 
sought  for.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  independence  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  thi.s  Government;  to  seize  upon  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  appropriate  it  to  this 
House,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  place  it  under 
our  supervision.     And,  sir,  while  I  would  resist 
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the  encroachments  of  Executive  power  upon  Con- 
gress, I  would  resist  with  equal  pertinacity  the 
encroachments  of  Congress  upon  the  Executive, 
or  upon  subjects  which  ihe  Constitution  has  placed 
exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  President,  They  are  alike  encroachments 
upon  the  Constitution  itself.  But  I  have  dwelt 
longer  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  I  in- 
t^l^ed,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  read  the  extracts 
from  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell: 

"  In  tlie  present  crisis  of  ihe  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  tiie  office  for  wliicli  you  have  been  .^elected  is 
one  of  ^reat  importance.  To  counteract  the  influences  of 
foreign  Powers  exerted  against  ilie  interest.-'  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  and  to  restore  those  ancient  relations  of 
peace  and  good  will  which  fmmerly  existed  between  the 
Goverument  and  people  of  the  sister  republics,  will  be  the 
prinei(>al  objects  of  your  mission." 

After  stating  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple and  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Slidell,  he  says: 

"Unfortunate  events  have  since  estranged  from  us  the 
sympatliies  of  the  Mexican  people.  They  ought  lo  feel  as- 
sured that  their  prosperity  is  our  prosperity,  and  that  we 
cannot  but  have  the  strongest  desire  to  see  them  elevated 
nnder  a  free,  stable,  and  republican  government,  to  a  high 
ranic  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Again,  after  enumerating  our  claims  against 
Mexico,  he  says: 

"It  will  be  your  duty,  in  a  prudent  and  friendly  spirit,  to 
impress  the  Mexicans  with  a  sense  of  their  great  injustice 
towards  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  patient  forbear- 
ance exercised  by  us.  This  cannot  be  expected  to  endure 
much  longer;  and  these  claims  must  now  speedily  be  ad- 
justed in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Already  have  the  Govern- 
me«t  of  the  United  States  too  long  omitted  to  obtain  redress 
for  their  injured  citizens. 

"  But  in  what  manner  can  this  duty  be  performed  con- 
sistently witli  the  amicable  spirit  of  your  mission?  The  fact 
is  but  too  well  known  to  the  world,  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  these  claims 
by  the  payment  of  money.  Unless  the  debt  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  claim- 
ants cannot  receive  what  is  justly  their  due.  Fortunately, 
the  joint  resolutions  of  Conaress,  approved  March  1,  1845, 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  presents  the  means 
of  satisfying  these  claims  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
interest,  as  well  as  the  honor,  of  both  republics.  It  has  re- 
served to  this  Government  the  adjustmentof  all  questions  of 
boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  Goverimicnts.  This 
question  of  boundary  may,  therefore,  be  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  between  the  two  republics  as  to  cast  the  burden  of 
the  debt  due  to  American  claimants  on  their  own  Govern- 
ment, whilst  it  will  do  no  injury  to  Mexico." 

He  then  authorizes  Mr.  Slidell,  in  case  Mexico 
wishes  to  part  with  a  portion  of  her  territory,  to 
give  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
assumption  of  the  debt,  for  a  boundary  "  from  the 
*  mouth  of  the  Rio  G*rande  up  the  principal  stream 
'  to  the  pojnt  where  it  touches  the  line  of  New 
'  Mexico;  thence  west  of  the  river,  along  the  ex- 
'  terior  line  of  that  province,  and  so  as  to  include 
'  the  whole  within  the  United  States,  until  it  again 
'  intersects  the  river;  thence  up  the  principal  stream 
'  of  the  same  to  its  source,  and  thence  due  north 
'  until  it  intersects  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
'latitude."  He  is  then  authorized  to  pay  them, 
in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  our  claims,  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  for  a  boundary  that  will 
include  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  or  twenty  mil- 
lions for  a  boundary  to  include  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  then,  as  if  to  impress  more  strongly 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Slidell  the  peaceable  charac- 
ter of  his  mission,  he  says: 

"  Your  mission  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  important 
Which  has  ever  been  confided  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  to  whom  you  will  be  sent  are  prover- 
bially joalnus,  and  they  have  beenirriiated  against  the  United 
States  by  recent  events  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign  Powers. 
To  conciliate  their  gooi!  will  is  indispensable  to  your  suc- 
cess. I  need  not  warn  you  against  wounding  their  national 
vanity.  You  may  probably  have  to  endure  their  unjust 
reproaches  with  equanimity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  raise 
a  point  of  honor  between  the  United  Slates  and  so  feeble 
and  distracted  a  Power  as  Mexico.  This  reflection  will 
teach  you  to  bear  and  forbear  much,  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
plishing the  great  objects  of  your  mission.  We  are  sinoerely 
dceirous  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mexico,  and  the  President 
reposes  implicit  tonlidence  in  j  our  patriotism,  sagacity,  and 
ability  to  restore  the  ancient  relations  of  friendship  between 
the  two  republics." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
President  was  willing  almost  to  compromise  the 
honor  of  the  country  to  restore  a  state  of  peace  and 
amity.  He  proposes  to  accept  as  it  were  a  barley- 
corn, a  mere  quit-rent,  if  Mexico  will  enter  again 
into  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  peace.  He  pro- 
poses, if  they  wish  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory, to  pay  them  the  hiohest  price  therefor;  but 
especially  charges  Mr.  Slidell  that  the  great  object 
of  his  mission  was  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  countries.    The  mission 


failed  to  attain  its  object,  war  ensued,  and  the 
whole  country  is  now  conquered,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  And  ao-ain 
the  President  has  .shown  iiis  anxious  desire  that 
Mexico  should  retain  her  nationality,  by  submit- 
ting a  treaty,  illegally  made,  to  the  Senate  for  its 
ratification.  By  tliat  treaty,  I  understand,  we  are 
to  have  New  Mexico  and  Upfier  California;  and, 
sir,  when  the  revilers  of  Mr.  Polk  and  his  admin- 
istration shall  have  been  foi-gotten;  when  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  have  opposed  the  war, 
and  comforted  the  enemy  by  declaring  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  homes,  their  firesides,  their 
altars,  and  their  religion,  against  an  ambitious 
tyrant,  who  was  v/aging  against  them  an  unjust 
war;  when  they  shall  de'ny  that  their  fathers  were 
the  authors  of  the  speeches  that  nerved  the  arps 
of  the  enemy  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  hopes  of 
their  own  country,— the  name  of  James  K.  Polk, 
connected  with  the  great  achievements  of  his  ad- 
ministration, will  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  one 
hundred  iriiUions  of  freemen,  who  will  be  spread 
over  the  face  of  this  republic,  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  and  happy  people,  and  his  adminis- 
tration will  be  turned  to  as  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  our  country's  history. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  VAN  DYKE, 

OF  NEW-JERSEY, 
In  the  House  of  REPRESENT.irivE?, 

April  12,  1848, 
Oa  the  Causes,  Management,  Objects,  and  Advan- 
tages of  the  War  with  Mexico. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  having  under  consideratioa  the  Revolutionary 
Pension  Bill — 

Mr.  VAN  DYKE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  a  few  days  ago  I  obtained 
the  floor,  when  another  subject  was  under  con.sid- 
eration,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  required 
either  to  abandon  my  place  or  address  the  commil- 
tee  on  the  subject  of  an  appropriation  for  revolu- 
tionary pensions.  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  of 
speaking  on  this  subject;  but,  as  I  find  the  practice 
to  be  well  settled  when  one  subject  is  before  the 
committee  for  gentlemen  to  address  it  upon  anoth- 
er, I  presume  I  am  strictly  in  order;  nor  could  I 
have  been  tempted  to  address  the  committee  at  all 
on  any  subject  at  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  single  ijemark  made,  or  rather  a  position  taken, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Turner,]  who 
immediately  preceded  me.  The  remark  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  was  not  extraordinary,  nor 
was  it  calculated  to  provoke  a  retort  or  a  reply, 
but  it  furnished  me  with  a  text,  on  which  1  desire 
to  make  some  comments.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  if  I  correctly  understood  him,  laid  down, 
as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  "that  he  would  ex- 
amine the  record  which  the  Whig  party  had  made 
in  relation  to  this  Mexican  war."  I,  too,  propose 
to  examine  the  ^'record"  made  in  relation  to  this 
war,  notby  the  Whig  party,  but  by  the  party  which 
has  controlled  the  country,  in  all  its  departments 
and  acts,  since  and  before  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  viz:  the  great  Democratic  party  of  the 
country.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  the  Whig 
party,  as  such,  has  made  no  recoid  within  the  time 
specified.  It  is  true  that  individuals  of  that  party 
have  spoken,  and  voted,  and  remonstrated >  and 
resisted;  but  their  speeches,  and  votes,  and  resist- 
ance were  powerless,  unheeded,  and  trampled  in 
the  dust,  by  the  party  which,  in  the  pride  of  its 
triumphs  and  plenitude  of  its  power,  has  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  its  dominions  as  if  they,  a"''  ''l^7 
alone,  composed  the  country.  The  evidence  which 
the  Whigs  have  left  liehind  is  but  the  evidence  of 
their  struggles  and  their  failures,  but  of  nothing 
which  they  have  accomplished,  for  accomplish 
they  could  not,  being  powerless,  except  in  remon- 
strances and  warning;  while  the  Democratic  party 
has  in  the  mean  time'been  in  power  and  possession 
everywhere— in  the  Executive  chair,  in  the  Cabi- 
net, in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  all  the 
offices,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  smallest  post- 
master, whose  compensation  is  ninety-six  cents  per 
year.  That  party  has  governed  and  controlled 
everything  in  its  own  way,  according  to  its  sov- 
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ereign  will  and  pleasure,  without  interruption  or 
hinderance,  and  is  of  course  accountable,  and  alone 
so,  for  all  the  evil  which  a  mismanaged  Govern- 
ment has  inflicted  upon  the  country.  The  Admin- 
istration and  its  friends  have  made  the  only  record 
which  has  been  made;  that  record  is  now  distinctly 
before  the  country,  and  to  it  I  propose  to  call  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  committee,  for  by  it  that 
party  must  stand  or  fall. 

I  am  most  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  being'  able 
at  this  time  to  discuss  the  matters  connected  with 
this  Mexican  war  without,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, giving  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 
Time  was,  and  but  recently,  that  a  member  from 
this  side  of  the  House  could  not  raise  his  voice  in 
opposition  to  this  war,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  commenced  or  prosecuted,  without 
having  exhibited  to  him,  from  the  other  side,  the 
form  of  a  gibbet,  on  which  he  was  to  be  hanged  as 
a  traitor  for  the  treasonable  language  made  use  of. 
But  those  times  have  fortunately  passed  away. 

"  Grim-visaged  war  liath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front." 
Soft  peace,  which,  weeping",  had  winged  her  flight 
to  her  native  skies,  again  revisits  the  earth,  and  the 
two  sister  republics,  which  for  years  of  mortal 
strife  had  drenched  the  soil  with  their  common 
blood,  again  repose  in  quiet  upon  her  calm  and 
placid  bosom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  and  its  friends, 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  besought  us,  now  that 
the  country  was  involved  in  tlie  war,  that  we 
would  not  interpose  any  difficulties  to  their  prose- 
cution and  management  of  it  in  their  own  way  and 
accordi'ng  to  their  own  views,  and  after  its  termi- 
nation to  hold  them  responsible  to  the  country  for 
the  wrongs  and  mischief,  if  any,  which  they  had 
done.  Tliis,  sir,  is  precisely  what  I  propose  to 
do."  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we  shall 
send  more  men  and  money  to  Mexico,  to  consum- 
mate the  entire  conquest  and  subjugation  of  that 
country;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  our 
armies  shall  be  withdrawn  from  her  territories,  or 
whether,  with  giant  power  and  wrathful  vengeance, 
we  shall  storm  her  remaining  cities  and  whiten  her 
sandy  plains  and  mountain  heights  with  tiie  bones 
of  her  slaughtered  children,  until  she  yields  to  our 
demands.  These  mighty  questions  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  immediately  before  us;  but  by  the 
recent  peace  they  are  placed  among  tfle  things  of 
the  past.  The  war  and  its  consequences  is  no 
longer,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  question  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico,  but  one  strictly 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and  its  Admin- 
istration. That  investigation  into  its  conduct  and 
the  responsibility  to  the  people  which  it  has  court- 
e*l,  then,  is  that  to  which  I  propose  to  hold  it. 

I  shall  examine  the  conduct  of  this  Administra- 
tion ill  its  management  of  the  war  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view: 

1.  The  mode  and  manner  in  which  it  got  the 
country  into  war. 

2.  Its  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  Administration  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.     And 

4.  The  benefits  and  advantages  which  we  have 
gained  by  the  war. 

How,  then,  came  we  into  this  war,  in  the  first 
place — a  war  waged,  not  in  our  own  country  and 
in  defence  of  our  homes  and  families,  but  on  for- 
eign soil,  in  the  dominions  of  a  sister  republic,  over 
whose  Ijirth  we  raised  shouts  of  joy,  as  we  do  now 
over  France,  and  which,  in  turn,  established  her 
Government  after  the  model  of  our  own?  What 
causes  led  to  this  unnatural  war?  Who  provoked 
it?  Which  was  the  offending  party?  These  are 
grave  and  weighty  questions.  1  have  examined 
them  carefully,  and  it  is  with  unmitigated  mortifi- 
cation I  find  that  in  all  these  the  Administration  of 
my  own  country  has  been  in  the  wrong.  But  I 
ask  not  that  my  mere  assertion  shall  be  received 
as  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  will  examine  the 
facts  in  the  case  by  which  my  assertion  is  to  be 
proved . 

The  first  cause  of  the  war,  beyond  all  dispute, 
was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  But  for  this,  we 
certainly  should  have  had  no  war;  and  this  act,  it 
is  equally  certain,  was  done  by  us.  We,  then, 
■were  guilty  of  tlie  first  offensive  act  towards  Mex- 
ico, from  which  all  the  others  in  this  horrid  tragedy 
of  bloodshed,  death,  and  desolation  have  naturally 
and  regularly  flowed.  Texas  was  once  a  lawful 
and  quiet  province  or  department  of  Mexico;  such 


she  remained  until  about  the  year  1836,  when,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  herself,  she  rebelled  against 
Mexico,  revolted  from  her  allegiance  to  her,  and 
set  up  an  independence  for  herself.  Mexico  un- 
dertook to  chastise  her  rebellious  province  ^and  to 
coerce  her  into  submission.  She  invaded  Texas 
with  a  considerable  army  under  Santa  Anna,  com- 
mitted a  number  of  atrocious  outrages,  but  was 
finally  overthrown  and  defeated  at  the  battl^  ^f 
San  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna  was  taken  captive,  was 
afterwards  liberated,  and  the  Mexican  army  was 
driven  from  Texas,  which  it  never  afterwards  in- 
vaded. In  this  state  of  suspended  hostilities  the 
two  parties  remained  for  some  eight  years,  Mexico 
threatening  to  reclaim  Texas,  and  Texas  setting 
her  at  defiance.  In  the  mean  time,  Texas  main- 
tained the  independence  which  she  set  up  at  the 
time  of  her  revolt;  and  in  March,  1845,  by  an 
agreement  between  Texas  and  this  country,  we 
annexed  her  to  us  as  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  pledged  the  faith  and  power  of  this 
Government  to  shield  and  protect  her  against  every 
claim  and  demand  which  Mexico  should  make 
upon  her.  By  this  act  of  annexation  we  placed 
ourselves  in  precisely  the  same  position  towards 
Mexico  as  Texas  occupied  towards  her  prior  to 
annexation;  and  as  Texas  had  certainly  torn  her- 
self loose  from  Mexico  by  force  of  arms,  and  as 
Mexico  had  never  acknowledged  her  independence 
or  consented  to  such  revolt,  or  in  any  way  settled 
her  difficulty  with  her,  but  still  claimed  her  as  her 
subject,  the  countries  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  in  a  state  of  peace,  but  in  a  state  of  war;  a"nd 
as  we,  by  the  union  with  Texas,  placed  ourselves 
exactly  in  her  position,  we,  too,  became  placed  in 
a  slate  of  war  with  Mexico.  This  we  did,  not 
only  without  asking  the  consent  of  Mexico,  but 
in  defiance  of  her  remonstrances.  She  felt  the 
wound  deeply,  and  considered  it  a  great  national 
insult.  Her  minister  at  Washington  gave  us  pub- 
lic notice  that  his  country  wou[d  consider  us  as 
making  war  against  her  if  we  persisted  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  act.  But  we  disregarded  her 
remonstrances,  and  set  them  utterly  at  defiance. 
We  remorselessly  took  froin  her  her  revolted  piov- 
ince,  without  so  much  as  the  offer  of  compensa- 
tion^ and  interposed  between  the  two  our  mighty 
shield,  covered  all  over  v^rith  cannon,  swords,  bay- 
onets, and  other  implements  of  death;  and  this, 
we  are  told,  was  not  only  not  making  war  upon 
Mexico,  but  that  it  gave  her -no  just  cause  of  of- 
fence. Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  greater  offence 
which  one  nation  can  give  to  another  than  forcibly 
to  talce  from  her  territories  to  which  she  claims 
right.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  England  or 
France,  or  even  Mexico,  had  annexed  to  her  South 
Carolina,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  she  raised  the 
standard  of  nullification,  and  clainied  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union;  and  suppose  such  nation 
had,  on  the  back  of  such  annexation,  sent  an 
armed  force  to  the  coast  and  on  the  nort'iern  fron- 
tier of  South  Carolina,  to  protect  her  from  us:  do 
you  suppose,  sir,  that  we  would  have  received 
such  proceedings  not  only  as  giving  no  cause  of 
war,  but  as  giving  us  no  cause  of  offence?  Sir, 
there  would  in  such  case  have  been  but  one  feeling 
throughout  this  whole  country.  Thousands  of 
swords  would  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards, 
millions  of  bayonets  would  have  flashed  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
would  have  streamed  from  every  hill-top  in  the 
land,  under  whose  waving  folds  the  offended  sons 
of  the  soil  would  have  gathered  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  crush  and  expel  the  insolent  invader; 
but  for  Mexico  to  complain  of  such  treatment  on 
our  part,  is  converted  into  a  crime  against  her. 

But  it  is  said  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed 
since  Texas  had  maintained  her  independence  that 
Mexico  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  her,  and  should 
have  released  her.  What  Mexico  might  very 
properly  have  done  is  one  thing,  but  what  she  had 
a  riglit  to  do  is  quite  another.  The  length  of  time 
did  not  bar  her  rights  in  the  matter.  We  might, 
under  a  certain  state  of  things,  have  delayed  for 
years  any  attempt  to  coerce  South  Carolina,  but 
such  delay  could  not  have  changed,  our  right  to  do 
so.  We  should  not  forget  that  we,  too,  were  once 
in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  country  to  which 
we  once  belonged ,  and  remained  so  for  seven  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  parent  country 
could  neither  conquer  us  nor  in  any  other  Way  ob- 
tainour  submission.  In  the  mean  timeother  nations 


acknowledged  our  intTependence,  and  we  acted  in 
all  respects  in  our  national  capacity.  Yet  it  can- 
not and  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  a  sin- 
gle nrionient  previous  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  independence  by  the  country  from  which  v/e 
revolted,  that  Spain,  who  then  owned  Mexico, 
could  have  annexed  us  to  her  donfinions  without 
placing  herself  in  a  stale  of  v/ar  with  England. 

Again:  Mexico  herself  once  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  Spain  not  only  strove  for  eight  years,  but  for 
many  more,  to  reduce  her  to  subjection,  but  with- 
out success.  In  the  mean  time  we,  with  other  na- 
tions, acknowledged  the  independence  of  Mexico; 
but  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  we  could,  during 
all  or  any  j.>art  of  that  time, have  annexed  Mexico 
to  us  without  placing  ourselves  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Spain.  The  analogy  in  principle  between  all 
these  cases  and  our  annexation  of  Texas  I  deem 
to  be  complete. 

In  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  clothed  with  discretion- 
ary power  to  pursue  either  one  of  two  alternatives 
in  consummating  the  annexation, and  on  the  3d  of 
March,  the  last  of  his  oflicial  existence,  he  select- 
ed, as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  the  worst  of  the 
two;  and,  for  doing  this  thus  badly,  on  the  day 
before  his  successor  came  into  office,  he  has  been 
denounced  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  by  gen- 
tlemen of  both  jiarties  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere, 
but  I  beg  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
to  reflect,  before  they  repeat  their  denunciations 
against  the  fallen  ex-President,  in  what  situation 
they  are  placing  their  own  favorite  Executive;  for 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  Mr.  President  Polk, 
who  came  into  office  the  very  next  day  after  this 
thing  was  done,  expressly  approved  and  ratified' 
this  very  course  adopted  and  pursued  by'  John 
Tyler,  and  five  days  after  gave  directions  accord- 
ingly. And,  to  show  that  1  do  not  at  all  misrep- 
resent Mr.  Polk  in  this  matter,  I  beg  leave  to  read 
an  extract  from  the  first  annual  message  which  lie 
sent  to  Congress,  to  be  found  on  the  15th  page  o-f 
the  printed  Journal  of  the  House,  and  is  as  follows: 

"In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 'for 
annexing  Tex.is  to  the  United  States,'  my  prreriecessor,  on 
the  tliird  day  of  Mar<h,  1845,  elected  to  submit  the  first  ami 
second  sections  of  that  resolution  to  the  RepuWie  of  Texas, 
as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  her  ad- 
mission as  a  State  intooiir  Union.  This  election  I  approved, 
and  accorriinsiy  tlie  eliarg6  d'affaires  of  the  Uiiited  States  in 
Te.ias,  under  instructions  of  the  lii(/j  March,  1845,  presented 
these  sections  of  the  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  that 
Republic." 

But,  although  we  thus  offended  Mexico  by  taking 
fi-om  her  one  of  her  departments,  and  placed  ou»- 
selves  in  a  state  of  war  towards  her,  yet  it  did  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  become 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities;  and,  if  the  smallest 
amount  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  good  sense  had 
prevailed,  the  matter  might  all  have  been  settled 
without  bloodshed,  and  with  but  little  expense; 
but  our  Government,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  feel- 
ings, wishes,  and  rights  of  Mexico,  pursued  ta- 
wards  her  the  most  offensive  course.  Not  content 
with  taking  Texas,  but  when  Mexico  had  done 
nothing  but  complain,  or  at  most  to  make  some 
threats,  we  were  the  first  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
hostile  and  warlike  position  towards  her;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  act  of  annexation  been  consumma- 
ted than  the  fleet  of  the  nation  was  ordered  to  hover 
upon  her  coast,  and  the  army  of  the  country  to 
concentrate  on  her  very  border;  and  thus,  as  if  pur- 
posely to  add  insult  to  the  injury  already  inflicted, 
said  to  her  by  actions,  louder  than  words  could 
speak,  "  now  make  resistance  if  you  dare."  Now, 
let  us  see  if  I  have  correctly  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  matter.  On  page  17,  of  the  same 
message  from  which  I  read,  I  find  the  following: 

"The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation  offered  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far 
a  part  of  our  own  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 
such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order  a  strong  squadron  to 
llie  coast  of  ATe.xico,  and  to  concentrate  an  etiicient  military 
force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas." 

This  order  was  carried  out,  and  General  Taylor, 
with  his  army,  were  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi,  on 
the  Nueces,  the  river  which, is  laid  down  on  every 
map  on  which  a  hand  can  be  laid,  as  the  dividing 
line  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

But  our  Government  was  not  satisfied  with  even 
this  outrage  upon  unresisting  Mexico;  but,  after 
the  army  had  remained  at  Corpus  Christi  for 
months  without  any  hostility  being  shown  by  Mex- 
ico, and  after  she  had  consented  to  renew  dipio- 
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matic  relations,  and  had  consented  to  receive  acom- 
nissioner  to  adjust  the  difficulties,  aijrl  afier  Mr. 
Slideli  had  actually  l)een  sent  to  that  country,  and 
without  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  his  mission, 
by  another  mandate  of  the  Government,  dated  Jan- 
uary, 13,  1846,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
march  from  Corpus  Christi,  which  the  President 
then  called  the"  frontier  of  Mexico,"  a  distance  of 
some  two  hundred  miles  directly  into  the  Mexican 
country,  and  take  position  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  march  lasted  seventeen  days,  and 
carried  the  army  into  a  country  in  which  not  a 
solitary  Texan  could  be  found  except  those  which 
accompanied  the  army,  but  was  occupied  by  native 
Mexicans,  who  were  quietly  cultivating  their  fields, 
and  who  fled  at  the  a[ipVoach  of  our  army  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river  for  protection. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  turn  once  more  to 
the  record,  to  see  that  I  do  the  President  and  his 
friends  no  injustice.  On  page  19,  of  the  same 
message,  I  find  the  President  .saying  as  follows, 
viz: 

"After  on r  army  and  navy  Iiart  remained  on  thp.  frontier 
and  coaft  of  Mexico  for  many  weeks  without  any  hostile  moi'C- 
tnent  on  her  part,  tlioUj^li  lier  inimaces  were  continued,  I 
deenird  it  important  to  put  an  end,  if  posj^ible.  to  tliis  state 
of  things.  With  tliis  view,  I  caused  steps  to  be  taken,  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  to  ascertain  distinctly,  and  in 
an  authentic  form,  what  tlie  designs  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment were  ;  wlietherit  was  tlieir  intention  to  declare  war 
or  invade  Texas,  or  whether  tliey  were  disposed  to  adjust 
and  settle  in  an  amicable  manner  the  penilirrg  differences 
betweeii  the  two  counirirs.  O^i  the  ninth  of  November,  an 
official  answer  was  received,  tliat  the  Mexican  Goverrmient 
consented  ti  renew  the  diplomatic  relations  vvliicli  had  been 
suspended  in  March  last,  and  for  tl)at  purpose  u-cre  wil'ing 
to  accredit  a  minister  from  tlie  United  States;  and  on  tlie 
tenth  of  November,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Louisiana  [Mr. 
SiidellJ  was  nppoiiitcdenvoy  extraordinary  and  minister plen- 
ipotcyitiary  to  Mexico." 

Now,  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairtnan,  that  this  order 
directing  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  was 
made  without  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  the 
mission  of  Mr.  SlidcIl,  for  this  order  was  dated 
the  13th  January,  1846,  and,  although  the  mission 
was  interrupted  by  the  overthrow  of  the  CTOvern- 
ment  of  Herrera,  yet  he  was  not  finally  rejected 
until  the  12th  of  March  following.  Of  the  cause 
of'this  rejection,  I  shall  speak  hereafter;  but,  even 
if  he  had  been  rejected  at  the  time  of  this  order,  it 
could  not  for  a  moment  have  justified  the  President, 
when  Congress  was  in  session,  and  without  asking 
their  authority  or  advice,  in  marching  the  army 
into  the  territories  of  the  country  which  we  had 
thus  injured,  driving  her  citizens  from  their  homes, 
and  taking  a  hostile  and  menacing  position  directly 
opposite  a  Mexican  city,  with  nothing  but  the 
^river  running  between  them.  But  Mexico  made 
no  resistance  under  this  accumulated  provocation, 
and,  to  add  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  and  outrage 
which  we  were  forcing  upon  her,  the  guns  of  the 
army  were  so  pointed  as  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
town,  ready  to  blow  it  to  atoms  or  envelop  it  in 
flames  at  any  moinent.  But  still  Mexico  struck 
no  blow,  but  notified  General  Taylor  to  leave  her 
dominions  and  fttire  back  to  the  Nueces.  But  with 
all  this  we  were  not  satisfied,  and,  with  nothing  yet 
done  by  her,  our  next  step  was  to  blockade  the  very 
river  which  ran  betweSn  them,  on  which  the  city 
stood,  and  to  which  Mexico  had  as  much  right  as 
we,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  the  city  cut  off 
from  its  ordinary  supplies,  and  its  inhabitants  about 
to  be  starved  out,  it  was  certainly  to  be  expected 
that  Mexico  would  show  some  symptoms  of  hos- 
tility, but  still  she  struck  no  blow.  Now,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  Mexico  had- armies  and  military  posts 
on  both  sides  of  the  river:  so  says  the  order  of  the 
department  sending  General  Taylor  to  that  situa- 
tion; but  no  cotiflict  whatever  took  place  between 
the  forces,  until  a  company  of  sixty  dragoons, 
under  Captain  Thornton,  was  sent  from  our  camp 
Bome  sixty  miles  up  the  river  in  search  of  an  en- 
emy, when,  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  it,  they  "  became  engaged  with  a  large  body 
'  of  those  troops,  and,  after  a  short  affair,  in  which 
'  some  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear 
•  to  have  been  surrounded  and  compelled  to  sur- 
'  render;"  but  /loto  they  became  engaged,  or  who 
commenced  it,  does  not  appear. 

Thus  matters  stood;  and  when  nothing  further 
was  known  here,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1846,  the 
President  sent  his  war  message  to  Congress  asking 
for  men  and  money  to  repulse  a  foe  which  he  alleged 
had  made  war  upon  us,  had  invaded  our  territory 


and  shed  American  Ijlood  upon  American  soil. 
Congress  immediately  yielded  to  the  demand,  and 
on  the  same  day  pa.=;sed  an  act  to  raise  fifty  thou- 
sand troops  and  to  appropriate  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  punish  Mexican  invasion  and  defend  our 
soil. 

I  have  now  given  a  truthful  history  of  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  this  Administration  got  the 
two  countries  into  this  war.  And  [  leave  it  for 
the  committee  and  the  country  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  provoked  the  war,  which  of  the  two  has 
been  the  aggressive  party.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Administration  and  its  friends,  in  striving  to  es- 
cape from  this  accui^mlated  load  of  responsibility, 
endeavor  to  give  a  different  coloring  to  these  facts. 
And  I  will  examine  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by 
them  directly,  being  fully  satisfied,  however,  that 
with  all  the  coloring  and  discoloring  of  their  state- 
ments, they  cannot  alter  the  facts  themselves. 

I  will  now  examine  briefly)  sir,  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  this  Administration  has  con- 
ducted the  war.  And  when  1  think  of  the  bound- 
less power  and  wealth  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
unlimited,  unchecked,  and  unrestrained  control 
which  this  Administration  has  exercised  over  all 
its  vast  resources  during  the  whole  period  of  con- 
flict, I  am  forced  to  declare  that  a  more  weak  and 
imbecile  management,  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  never  characterized  an  administration 
since  the  Government  was  established.  The  army, 
it  is  true,  has  gained  great  renown  in  victories, 
which  have  astonished  the  world ;  but  it  has  gained 
them,  not  by  the  aid  of  the  Governrnent,  but  in 
spite  of  it;  for  never  since  conflict  was  heard  of 
were  armies  so  shamefully  neglected  and  misera- 
bly provided  for,  by  a  Government  possessed  of 
all  the  power  and  resources  necessary  to  crush  its 
enemy  at  a  blow,  as  those  in  Mexico.  No  one,  I 
presume,  ever  doubted  our  ability  to  "  swallow 
Mexico,"  as  the  distitiguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  it,  and  to  do  it  at  once;  and  all  agree  that 
if  she  had  to  be  swallowed,  or  otherwise  subdued 
by  force  of  arms,  it  should  have  been  done  at 
once.  And  yet,  with  this  poor,  miserably-dis- 
tracted, depressed,  weak,  poverty-stricken,  priest- 
ridden,  and  downtrodden  country,  invaded  by  us 
at  five  different  points  at  once,  two  long  years 
have  been  permitted  to  roll  round  since  the  conflict 
commenced,  and  now  we  have  just  arrived  at  a 
peace,  negotiated  also  in  spite  of  the  Administra- 
tion, by  a  commissioner  who  had  long  before  been 
dismissed,  disgraced,  and  recalled.  If  Mexico 
had  to  be  subdued,  and  a  peace  with  hev conquered, 
every  principle  of  humanity,  and  even  mercy  it- 
self, required  that  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
complish the  object  at  once  should  have  been  sent 
to  that  country,  which  would  have  rendered  bat- 
tles unnecessary,  would  have  saved  millions  of 
treasure  and  torrents  of  human  blood.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  at  all  times  and  places,  where  we 
have  had  any  forces  in  Mexico,  they  have  been  so 
small  and  apparently  contemptible  as  always  to 
induce  the  Mexicans  either  to  attack  or  resist  them, 
which  they  would  never  otherwise  have  done. 
Who  does  not  know  that  if  General  Taylor  had 
had  with  him  on  the  Rio  Grande  ten  thousand 
troops,  no  blow  would  have  been  struck.'  Who 
does  not  know  that  if  he  had  had  with  him  at 
Bnena  Vista  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  as  he  should 
have  had  twenty-five  thousand,  Santa  Anna  would 
never  have  approached  him?  Who  does  not  know- 
that  if  General  Scott  had  had  with  him  in  Mexico 
fifty  thousand  men,  instead  of  from  six  to  ten 
thousand,  those  frightful  conflicts  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Cerro  Gordo,  Contreraa,  Churubusco,  El  Molino 
del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
would  never  have  taken  place;  conflicts  which 
have  brought  desolation  on  both  countries,  and 
filled  the  abodes  of  each  with  mourning?  And 
now,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  peace  restored, 
the  Government  has  been  successful  in  placing 
some  forty-five  thousand  troops  in  and  on  their 
v/ay  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  its  friends  are 
even  now  pressing  us  to  pass  a  bill  to  raise  ten 
regiments  more,  not  to  fight  in  Mexico,  but  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  commission  some  five  hun- 
dred additional  officers. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  have  achieved  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Yes,  sir,  the  army  has;  that  ill-treated  but 
brave  old  general  who  "  never  surrenders,"  with 
a  ffew  lion-hearted  under  oflicers,  and  a  small  band 
of  determined,  inflexible,  and  resistless  soldiery, 


have  astounded  tlie  world  by  their  almost  super- 
human efforts  and  accomplishments;  but  it  has 
been  done  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  credit  is  the  Government  entitl.-;d  to 
for  sending  General  Taylor  to  the  Piio  Grande  with 
three  thousand  troops  to  defend  a  frontier  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  far  from  home,  in  the  face  of  an 
exasperated  foe,  suflicicntly  numerous  to  surround 
and  crush  hirn  at  n  blow?  What  credit  is  tho 
Government  entitled  to  for  ordering  General  Tay- 
lor to  break  the  armistice  entered  into  atMonterey, 
and  march  towards  San  Luis  Potosi;  and  when  it 
had  placed  him  far  in  the  interior,  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  in  his  front,  withdrew 
froni  him  for  other  service  the  most  of  his  forces, 
leaving  him  but  a  thousand  regulars  and  a  few  raw 
volunteer  forces,  to  defend  himself  and  the  coun- 
try against  that  formidable  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  under  the  command  of  the  invincible 
Santa  Anna?  But  let  General  Taylor  speak  for 
himself  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  dated  at  his 
camp,  near  Victoria,  Janury  15,  1847,  to  General 
Scott,  he  says: 

"  The  amount  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  this  frontier,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  withdraw  it,  liad 
never  fully  come  to  my  knowledj^e  until  yesterday,  though 
hinted  at  in  your  note  of  November  95.  Had  yon,  General, 
relieved  meat  once  in  th<'  whole  command,  and  assigned 
me  to  duty  under  order,  or  allowed  me  to  retire  from  the 
field,  be  assured  that  no  complaint  would  have  been  heard 
frojn  me;  bur  while  almost  every  man  of  my  regular  force, 
and  half  the  volunteers,  (now  in  respectable  discipline,)  are 
withdrawn  for  distant  service,  it  seems  that  I  am  expected, 
with  less  than  a  thousand  regulars,  and  a  volunteer  force 
partly  of  new  levies,  to  hold  a  defensive  line,  while  a  largo 
army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  is  in  my  front. 

"  I  speak  only  of  a  defensive  line  ;  for  the  idea  of  assu- 
ming offensive  operations  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  by 
March,  or  even  May,  with  such  troop*  as  can  then  be  at  my 
disposition,  is  quite  too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  Afw^r  all  that  1  have  written  to  the  department  on 
the  subject  of  such  operations,  I  find  it  difiicnit  to  beiievo 
that  I  am  seriously  expected  to  nndirtake  them  with  the  ex- 
tiaorriinarily  limited  means  at  my  disposal. 

"  I  cannot  misunderstand  the  object  of  the  arrangements 
iiidicalod  in  your  letters.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government,  or  it  would  not  have  Buffered  mo 
to  remain,  up  to  this  time,  ignorant  of  its  intentions,  with  so 
vitally  affecting  interests  committed  to  my  charge.  Hut, 
however  much  I  may  feel  personally  mortified  and  outraged 
at  the  course  pursued,  unprecedented,  at  least  in  our  own 
history,  I  will  cany  out  in  good  faith,  while  I  remain  in 
Mexico,  the  views  of  the  Guvernuient,  though  I  may  bo 
sacrificed  in  the  effort." 

We  all  know,  sir,  how" the  heart  of  the  nation 
throbbed,  and  how  the  public  pulse  trembled  in  its 
vibrations,  for  the  fate  of  the  old  veteran  and  his 
band,  when  we  heard  that  that  vast  army  had 
marched  upon  it,  shorn  as  it  was  of  its  power;  and, 
had  that  brave  army  been  overcome  and  slain,  the 
vengeance  of  this  people  towards  the  Government 
would  have  known  no  bounds.  And  why  were 
they  not  sacrificed?  Not  because  the  Government 
sustained  them,  but  because,  with  a  heroism, bra- 
very, and  power,  which  no  force  of  numbers  could 
overcome,  they  sustained  themselves;  because  they 
thought  of  nothing,  they  knew  of  nothing,  they 
would  hear  of  nothing,  but  to  conquer  or  perish 
in  the  effort. 

Again:  When,  after  the  splendid  victory  of  Buena 
Vista,  the  advantages  of  which  no  one  has  yet  per- 
haps ever  calculated,  and  after  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
impi'egnable  castle,  had  fallen  before  the  magnifi- 
cent combinations  and  herculean  arm  of  Scott,  and 
as  that  mighty  warrior  and  chieftain  was  marching 
in  triumph  to  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  to  what 
credit,  I  ask,  was  the  Government  entitled  when 
at  this  moment,  as  the  tide  of  triumph  rolled  over 
the  laiid,  it  suspended  for  moiitiis  the  operations  in 
Mexico,  and  vexed  and  harassed  the  Congress 
beyond  measure  for  the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant 
general,  for  the  express  purpose  of  superseding  and 
degrading  these  two  superior  and  extraordinary 
generals,  whose  invincible  prowess  had  already 
substantially  conquered  the  country?  We  were 
told,  it  is  true,  that  the  President  and  his  Lieuten- 
ant General  had  a  plan  for  conducting  the  cam- 
paign  entirely  diflTerent  from  that  adopted  by  Scott  . 
and'Taylor,  and  a  sight  of  which  was  promised  lis; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  now  that  the  conflict 
has  ended  so  gloriously  to  the  generals  intended  to 
be  disgraced,  whether  that  wonderful  plan  will 
ever  be  disclosed. 

But  attain:  What  credit  does  the  Government 
expect  toderive  from  the  fact,  that, after  nearly  two 
years  of  strife  and  conflict,  with  all  the  power  of 
the  country  at  its  command,  it  left  General  Scott 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  with  six  thousand  men, 
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to  storm,  capture,  and  hold  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  having 
within  its  walls  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  strong? 

Once  more:  Will  gentlemen  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  to  what  credit  the  Government  is  entitled 
for  sending  to  Mexico,  to  concentrate  her  energies 
and  lead  her  armies,  the  restless, untiring,  remorse- 
less, and  implacable  Santa  Anna;  a  man  to  be  trust- 
ed nowhere,  and  a  bloodthirsty  human  butcher 
everywhere?  Thecountry  was  astonished, in  1846, 
at  learning  that  that  monster  of  human  cruelty,  he 
who  had  revelled  in  carnage  and  blood  in  attempt- 
ing to  conquer  Texas,  the  execrated  Santa  Anna, 
had  passed  our  blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf, 
and  had  gone  into  Mexico,  ^'he  thing  wDs  so  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Whigs  were  wicked  enough 
to  charge  that  he  had  a  pass  from  the  President; 
but  this  the  friends  of  the  Administration  stoutly 
denied,  asserting  tliat  i^  was  a  Whig  slander.  But 
in  December,  1846,  the  country  was  again  startled 
from  its  propriety  by  finding  in  the  message  of  the 
President  tlie  admission  that  Santa  Anna  passed 
into  Mexico  with  his  permission.  The  Whigs  of 
this  House  labored,  through  the  means  of  resolu- 
tion, to  obtain  distinct  information  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  very  important  matter;  but  all  such 
efforts  were  voted  down  by  the  majoiity  here,  and 
the  whole  matter  ke]H  hidden  from  ilie  world.  But, 
at  the  present  session,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  on  the  President  for  the  information,  and 
lo  !  the  pass  itself  appears,  in  the  following  words 
and  figures,  which  should  be  preserved  through  all  i 
time  as  a  specimen  of  the  skillful  management  of 
the  Mexican  war  by  this  Government: 
["Private  iinci  confidf  iitial.] 
'•'U.  S.  Navy  Department,  May  13,  1846. 

"Commodore:  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  fr^'ly. 
"  Respectfully,  voiirs, 

"GEOItGE  B.\NCROFT. 

"  Commodore  David  Conner," 

^*  Commanding  Home  Squadron.^' 

And  this,  we  are  told  by  the  President,  is  all  he 
knows  about  the  matter.  But  does  anybody  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  case?  How  came 
the  President  to  suppose  it  likely  that  Santa  Anna, 
driven  from  Mexico  as  he  had  been,  would  attempt 
to  pass  our  blockading  squadron,  which  had  en- 
tire possession  of  the  Gulf?  Plow  came  Santa 
Anna  to  know  that  if  he  attempted  to  pass  he 
would  not  be  prevented?  For,  does  any  one  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  he  v.ould  have  attempted 
it  without  such  knowledge?  And  how  did  the 
commodore  happen  to  know  that  the  Arab  was  the 
■vessel  that  cont.ained  the  great  man,  and  for  that 
i-eason  did  not  disturb  it?  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  whole  matter  was  in  some  way  arranged  and 
understood  between  the  parties?  And  this  is  the 
general  which  our  Government  gave  to  Mexico  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  war  commenced,  for  the 
"  pass"  is  dated  the  very  next  day  after  Congress 
voted  to  raise  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
fifty  thousand  troops.  This  is  the  general  who, 
of  all  others,  possessed  the  power  of  concentrating 
the  energies  of  the  Mexican  people,  of  gathering 
strength  out  of  weakness,  and  of  creating  armies 
where  none  existed  before.  This  is  the  general 
who,  when  the  Mexican  army  was  broken,  scat- 
tered, and  flying,  suddenly  collected  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  and  marched  on  General  Taylor 
at  Buena  Vista ;  who,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Coritre- 
ras,  at  Churubusco,  at  El  Molino  del  Rey,  at  Cha- 
pultepec,  and  at  Mexico,  lined  the  roads,  and 
covered  the  hill-tops  with  artillery  and  soldiers, 
and  toiled  and  struggled  and  fought  with  an  energy 
and  desperation  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  who 
strewed  the  mountain  sides  and  flowery  valleys 
with  the  bodies  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  our 
slaughtered  countrymen.  This,  I  say ,  is  the  general 
which  our  own  Government  furnished  to  Mexico 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  What  its  object 
was,  no  one  but  it  can  tell.  The  probability  is, 
that  Santa  Anna  was  thought  to  be  more  easily 
bribed  to  sell  the  country  than  any  other.  But  it 
is  a  part  of  the  Government's  management  of  this 
war;  and  I  ask  again,  what  credit  is  it  entitled  to 
for  such  management  ? 

Am  I  not  right  then,  sir,  in  saying  that  the  whole 
management  of  this  war,  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  concerned,  has  been  the  most  weak, 
imbecile,  and  disreputable  that  ever  characterized 
an  administration  since  governments  were  estab- 
lished?   And  am  I  not  also  right  in  saying  that  all 


the  glory  which  arises  from  our  triumphs  accrues 
to  those  brave  and  skillful  generals  who  planned 
and  directed  the  campaigns,  and  to  those  gallant 
and  resistless  oflicers  and  men  who,  under  the 
guide  and  direction  of  superior  minds,  swept  the 
battle-field  with  the  force  and' fury  of  the  driving 
tempest,  and  before  whose  terrible  charges,  squad- 
rons, and  columns,  and  squares  alike  went  down, 
or  were  scattered  from  their  path  like  autumn  leaves 
before  the  blast. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  endeavor  to  exam- 
ine for  a  short  time  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  this  w^ar.  I 
am  forced  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  take  the  reasons  given  by  the  President  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  true  ones,  because 
the  acts  of  the  Administration  have  been  in  direct 
conflict  with  its  professions  in  the  matter,  and  be- 
cause the  reasons  given  by  the  President  have  been 
as  diverse  and  different  as  the  different  messages 
which  he  has  sent  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  In 
his  first  m.essage,  he  said  the  army  was  ordered  to 
the  frontier  to  defend  our  territories.  In  his  war 
message  of  May,  1846,  he  said  the  war  was  waged 
because  Mexico  had  invaded  our  territories,  and 
shed  American  blood  on  American  soil.  In  his 
next  message,  it  was  because  Mexico  had  refused 
to  pay  us  the  indemnity  which  she  owed  our  citi- 
zens, in  the  next,  it  was  to  conquer  a  peace. 
And  in  the  last,  it  was  to  obtain  indei:nnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future. 

Now,  sir,  judging  from  the  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration, I  a.ssert,  and  if  I  had  time  could  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  that,  from  first  to  last,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  had  but  a  single  object  in  view,  and 
that  was  to  obtain  land!  land!  land!  A  strange 
infatuation  seems  to  have  seized  the  Administra- 
tion to  acquire  land  at  all  hazards.  Why  this 
should  be  so,  when  we  have  so  much  more  already 
than  we  Icnow  what  to  do  with,  seems  strange  in- 
deed; but  I  presume  General  Houston  understood 
the  secrets  and  longings  of  his  own  party,  at  least, 
when  he  staled  in  his  late  speech  in  Tammany 
Hall  that  "  there  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
this  people  were  fond  of  land." 

To  prove  that  the  object  of  the  Administration 
was  to  acquire  land,  I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell  before  the 
war  commenced;  which  instructions,  although  the 
President  rel'used  to  let  the  public  see  them,  have 
got  before  the  country  notwithstanding.  Slidell 
is  instructed,  in  the  first  place,  to  purchase  the 
country  down  to  the  Rio  Grande;  in  the  second 
place,  lo  purchase  New  Mexico;  and  in  the  third 
place,  to  purchase  California;  to  pay  five  millions 
for  the  first,  ten  millions  for  the  two  first,  and 
ivvfenty-five  millions  for  the  whole.  Money  is  said 
to  be  of  no  account,  but  the  land  everything;  still 
the  tweniy-five  millions  is  to  be  the  vllimalum, 
and  the  minister  is  instructed  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  wake  up  Mexico  on  the  subject,  but  to  pur- 
chase the  land  as  much  cheaper  as  is  possible,  and 
the  President  will  like  it  so  much  the  better;  but, 
at  all  events,  to  try  and  get  the  land,  and  that,  if 
successful,  an  enviable  immortality  awaited  hiin. 

But  this  mode  of  acquiring  the  land  by  negotia- 
tion has  fallen  through  by  the  failure  of  the  Slidell 
mission.  Another  and  more  objectionable  mode 
was  resorted  to,  that  of  conquest.  The  avowed 
object  of  sending  General  Taylor  and  the  army  to 
the  Rio  Grande  was  to  defend  the  country,  then 
claimed  to  be  ours,  down  to  that  river.  The  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  dc  la  Pahna  were  fought 
upon  its  banks.  The  Mexican  army  was  utterly 
routed,  beaten,  and  driven  from  the  country;  and 
within  one  week  after  the  fighting  of  these  battles 
there  was  not  an  armed  Mexican  within  a  hundred 
miles  01  the  scene,  and  never  would  have  been. 
There  is  not  a  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  will 
risk  his  reputation  in  saying  that  he  believes  there 
was  the  most  i-ennote  probability  that  Mexico  would 
ever  again  have  renewed  the  attack.  The  feeble 
forces  of  a  feeble  foe  were  perfectly  annihilated. 
Santa  Anna  was  in  exile,  our  territory,  if  we  owned 
it,  was  defended,  and  nckt  the  shghtest  necessity 
existed  for  striking  another  blow  upon  the  pros- 
trate foe.  We  might  have  held  the  country  to  the 
Rio  Grande  as  a  remuneration  for  the  money  Mex- 
ico owed  us  until  that  question  was  adjusted;  and 
had  we  not  renewed  the  attack  then,  there  would 
have  been  no  more  bloodshed.  But  we  had  not 
acquired  the  land  we  coveted,  and,  under  pretence 


of  defending  our  territory,  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  Ci-oss  the  river  and  march  upon  Camar- 
go,  Monterey  ,Saltil!o,  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  Colo- 
nel Doniphan  was  ordered  lo  penetrate  the  country 
and  conquer  New  Mexico.  General  Kearny  was 
ordered  to  advance  from  the  north  and  take  pos- 
session of  California.  Fleets,  under  Commodores 
Sloat,  Stockton,  and  perhaps  others,  were  sent 
around  CapePIorn  to  assail  Mexico  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  while  General  Scott  was  directed  to  take 
Vera  Cruz  and  its  fortress,  and  to  march  upon  the 
city  of  the  Montezurnas  from  that  direction;  and 
all  this,  sir,  under  the  miserable  and  shallow  pre- 
tence of  dcrendit)g  our  own  territory.  Who  be- 
lieves it?  No  one.  There  is  no  man  willing  so 
far  to  stultil'y  himself  as  to  say  that  he  believes  that 
this  was  the  object  of  the  Admiiiistration.  What, 
then,  was  their  true  object  in  this  fivefold  invasion? 
When  we  take  other  facts  into  consideration,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  their  object  was  to  compel 
Mexico  in  some  way  to  yield  the  land  we  wanted. 

Again:  Three-fifths  of  this  invasion  were  of  ter- 
ritories almost  uninhabited,  where  Mexico  had  no 
armies,  and  nothing  with  which  to  contend  on  our 
part;  and  had  the  general  object  of  the  Government 
been  to  conquer  a  peace,  there  could  not  have  been 
the  least  propriety  in  sending  our  armies  into  a  wil- 
derness where  there  was  neither  armies  nor  enemies 
to  conquer;  but  there  was  territory  lo  conquer,  ant} 
this  was  conquered  cireclually,  showing  that  the 
great  object  was  the  land. 

But  again:  If  we  examine  the  public  documents, 
we  will  find  that  the  army  instructions  given  by 
the  Government  here  to  the  commanding  officers 
there  were  so  to  take  possession  of  the  country; 
that  it  "was  not  to  be  surrendered  in  any  event, 
or  under  any  contingency;"  showing  that  the  great 
and  controlling  motive  was  to  obtain  and  hold  the 
land  at  all  events.  But,  sir,  it  is  an  additional  as 
well  as  a  stubborn  and  startling  fact,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment so  managed  matters,  that  the  whole  of 
California  was  conquered,  annexed  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  flag  of  thi.'?  country  waving  over  it, 
before  it  was  known  there  that  the  war  between 
us  and  Mexico  had  broken  out.  The  battle  of 
Palo  Alio  was  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  raised  over  Monterey,  on 
the  Pacific,  by  Commodore  Sloat,  on  the  7th  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  the  country  having  been 
previously  subjugated  by  Captain  Fiemont,  and  at 
a  time  when  Fremont,  Gillespie,  and  others  testify 
that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  our  conflicts 
with  Mexico. 

But,  sir,  these  territories  were  not  only  thus  sub- 
jugated and  held  as  military  conquests  until  difH-_ 
cullies  were  adjusted,  but  in  some  of  them,  almost 
as  soon  as  conquered,  civil  governments  were  estab- 
lished, justices  of  the  supreme  court,  secretary  of 
slate, attorney  general,  and  other  civil  oflicers,  were 
appointed;  Mexican  citizens  were  compelled  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegianSe  lo  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  them  were  afterwards  actually  hanged  for 
treason  for  the  violation  of  that  oatft;  showing  that, 
no  matter  what  treaty  should  be  made,  the  land 
was  to  be  ours. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  ftfi-ther  for  evidence  of  the 
motives  and  objects  of  the  war.  During  the  year 
1846  or  1847  a  regiment  was  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  under  the  command  of  a  person  once 
distinguished  in  "pipe-laying"  in  New  York  city, 
by  the  name  of  Stevenson.  This  regiment  was 
raised  in  an  early  part  of  the  war,  to  be  sent  by  sea 
to  California,  with  the  avowed  and  express  under- 
standing that  they  w£re  not  to  return,  but  were  to 
remain  and  settle  there.  It  was  understood  to'b© 
a  regiment  of  settlers,  who  were  to  help  to  conquer 
the  country,  if  necessary,  and  then  to  settle  upon 
it.  The  regiment  sailed ,  and  arrived  there  after  the 
country  was  conquered,  and  nolhiiig  has  been  heard 
of  their  return.  Flow,  sir,  could  all  this  have  taken 
place  except  upon  the  position,  early  assumed  by 
this  Government,  that  that  country  was  to  be  ours 
at  all  hazards  ? 

But  for  further  proof.  At  the  very  same  session 
of  Congress  at  which  supplies  were  voted  to  pro- 
tect General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  dated  Au- 
gust 8th,  1846,  asked  an" appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  a  first  instalment  to  enable  him 
to  .settle  our  difficulties  with  Mexico.  He  wanted 
two  millions  appropriated  to  settle  with  Mexico  at 
the  vary  time  when  it  was  conceded  on  all  hands 
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that  she  owed  us  some  six  millions.  The  appro- 
priation was  not  granted;  and  at  the  very  next 
session  of  Congress  the  application  was  renewed, 
with  an  increase  to  three  millions,  while  her  in- 
debtedness to  us  still  remained,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  war  had  greatly  increased.  What  can  show 
niore  conclusively  than  all  this  the  early,  settled, 
and  unyielding  determination  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  have  these  Mexican  lands  at  all  events? 

But  once  more.  If  there  had  ever  been  any 
doubt  that  the  great  and  predominant  object  of  the 
Administration  was  to  obtain  these  Mexican  lands, 
that  doubt  was  dissipated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Mexican  commissioners  with  Mr.  Trist,  near  the 
city  of  Mexico,  After  this  war  had  been  raging 
for  many  months,  the  Government  sent  Mr.  Nich- 
olas P.  Trist  to  Mexico  with  poweps  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace;  and  before  the  army  reacl>ed 
the  great  city.  General  Scott  directed  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  with  a  view  that  Mr.  Trist  might 
meet  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  Mexico, 
to  see  if  they  could  adjust  the  difficulties  between 
tlie  two  countries.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  parties  met;  and,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain the  committee  with  reading  the  whole  of  the 
voluminous  correspondence  betv/een  the  parties, 
and  now  before  me,  I  will  give  the  substance  of  it 
briefly,  and  in  English.  The  Mexican  commis- 
sioners say,  Well  now,  Mr.  Trist,  you  have  sur- 
rounded our  country,  and  invaded  us  from  almost 
every  point  of  the  compass;  you  have  stormed 
and  taken  our  towns,  you  have  drenched  our  soil 
with  the  blood  of  our  slain  children,  and  you  have 
pursued  with  fire  and  sword  our  flying  armies  to 
the  very  gates  of  our  capital;  you  have  now  sus- 
pended hostilities,  and  asked  us  to  meet  you  to 
adjust  the  difliculties. between  us.  We  have  done 
so;  now,  what  is  it  that  you  want  of  us?  Do  you 
wish  us  to  pay  you  that  indemnity  money  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said?  No,  says  Mr. 
Trist,  we  don't  ask  a  dollar  of  it;  we  will  pay  all 
that  ourselves.  Well,  say  the  commissioners,  do 
you  want  us  to  pay  you  for  the  expenses  of  this  war  ? 
Not  a  dollar  of  it,  says  Mr.  Trist;  we  will  pay  the 
whole  of  that  ourselves.  Well,  again,  say  they, 
do  you  want  us  to  make  atonement  to  you  for  the 
insults  which  your  President  says  we  have  oft'ered 
you  from  time  to  time?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  says  Mr. 
Trist;  we  will  pocket  them  all.  Well,  then,  say 
they,  tell  us,  Mr.  Trist,  what  is  it  that  you  do 
want?  Mr.  Trist  takes  from  his  pocket  a  paper, 
which  turns  out  to  be  the  instructions  given  him 
before  he  left  Washington,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Begin  in  the  Gulf  of  iVIexico,  three  leagues  from 
the  shore  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
then  run  up  the  centre  of  that  river  to  its  several 
sources,  until  you  come  to  the  corner  of  New  Mex- 
ico; then  strike  off  in  a  westerly  direction  until 
you  come  to  the  most  southwesterly  corner  of  that 
province,  and  so  up  the  other  side  of  New  Mexico 
until  you  come  to  the  head  of  the  river  Gila;  thence 
westerly  along  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado;  thence 
down  the  Colorado  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  so  down  that  gulf  until  you  reach 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  making  the  line  so  as  to  throw 
the  whole  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  whole  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the'whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California,  both  on  the  side  of  the  United  States: 
cede  to  us  these  territories,  and  we  will  paxj  you 

for  them  the  sum  of dollars,  no  sum  being 

actually  inserted.  And  is  this  all,  says  Mexico? 
Yes,  says  Mr.  Trist,  this  is  all.  Mexico  asked  no 
question  as  to  how  much  money  we  would  pay 
them,  whether  five,  fifteen,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  but  the  only  question  with  her  was, 
whether  she  should  sell  her  country  and  people  at 
all;  and  her  answer  in  substance  was  this:  The 
country  which  you  ask  to  purchase,  and  desire 
us  to  sell  to  you,  is  inhabited  by  our  people;  they 
are  Mexicans  by  birth  and  habits;  their  feelings 
and  allegiance  are  with  us;  they  wish  to  remain  with 
us,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  transferred  to  a  strange 
people,  whose  laws,  religion,  and  habits  are  en- 
tirely different;  and,  as  you  ask  the  transfer  of  this 
country  not  as  indemnity,  but  as  a  purchase, 
Mexico  cannot  consent  to  sell  her  country  and 
her  people  against  their  will,  and  she  declines  the 
proposition. 

And  now,  what  was  the  reply  of  our  Goverment 
to  this  answer  of  Mexico?  It  was  short,  but  fright- 
ful. It  was  briefly  this:  Then  the  war  shall  go 
on ;  mnre  cities  must  fall,  more  blood  must  be  shed," 


more  of  your  people  must  be  slain.  And  so  it  was; 
for  more  blood  was  shed,  more  of  her  people  were 
slain,  and  her  own  devoted  capital  itself,  with  its 
slaughtered  women  and  children,  fell  before  this 
shocking  alternative.  And  why?  Simply  because 
Mexico  refused  to  sell  her  land;  and  every  blow 
that  has  since  been  struck,  and  every  life  that  has 
since  been  sacrificed,  and  every  dollar  that  has 
since  been  expended,  has  simply  been  to  compel 
Mexico  to  sell  her  land.  And  every  dollar  which 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  vote,  and  every  soldier 
we  are  called  to  raise  for  Mexican  purposes,  has 
in  view  the  same  vile  object,  to  compel  Mexico  to 
sell  her  land.  True,  she  offered  us  as  indemnity 
the  parts  of  California  not  inhabited  by  her  people, 
including  the  wonderful  bay  of  San  Francisco;  but 
it  was  rejected  with  disdain..  And  now,  when  a 
treaty  is  made  by  an  unauthorized  commissioner, 
although  it  costs  us  in  cash,  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  expenses,  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  it 
is  embraced  with  avidity  by  the  President  and  his 
peculiar  friends,  not  because  it  includes  the  whole, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  question.  And 
thus  was  consummated  the  darling  object  and  aim 
of  the  Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war 
— the  acquisition  of  land. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  shown  how 
this  Administration  got  us  into  this  war,  how  they 
have  conducted  it,  and  their  object  in  prosecuting 
it,  and  after  having  for  tv/o  years  managed  and 
controlled  the  matter,  and  having  now  in  their 
own  way  brought  it  to  a  termination  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace,  it  becomes  a  grave  and  serious 
question  to  examine.  What  have  we  gained  by  this 
war? 

The  President  told  us  in  his  message,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  that  no 
treaty  would  be  approved  by  him  that  did  not  pro- 
vide ample  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  declaring  that  tliis  treaty  furnishes  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other;  no  indemnity  whatever  for 
the  past,  no  security  for  the  future.  Let  us  ex- 
amine for  a  moment.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
ago — for  it  was  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  and  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz — that  the 
President  sent  Mr.  Trist  to  Mexico  with  his  in- 
structions in  his  pocket,  which  he  afterwards  used 
when  he  met  the  Mexican  commissioners.  In 
those  instructions,  dated  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Trist  was  directed,  as  matters  then  stood,  to 
demand  of  Mexico,  as  indemnity  for  the  past, 
the  country  down  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and 
the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuanle- 
pec.  Since  that  time  all  the  terrible  battles  fought 
by  General  Scott  in,Mexico,  except  the  taking  of 
Vera  Cruz,  have  occurred,  costing  us  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  war  expenses,  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  human  life.  And  yet,  after  a  year 
more  of  tremendous  fighting,  and  a  year  more  of 
the  waste  of  treasure  and  life,  he  now  signs  a  treaty 
which  gives  to  us  that  part  of  New  Mexico  which 
lies  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  with  Upper  California, 
but  no  part  of  Lower  California,  and  no  right  of 
way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  and  for 
this  we  are  to  pay  in  cash  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
millionsof  dollars,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  whole 
territories  are  worth,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
any  man  in  this  country,  save  the  President,  would 
have  given  for  them  before  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  commenced.  I  speak  of  the  acquired  ter- 
ritory, as  embracing  California  and  New  Mexico, 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  for  the  Administration  will 
not  and  dare  not  assume  that  any  partof  the  twenty- 
six  millions  which  we  pay  is  for  the  purchase  of 
territory  on  this  side  of  that  river;  for  to  admit  that 
we  have  obtained  it  in  this  arrangement  is,  to  admit 
that  we  did  not  own  it  before;  and  to  admit  that 
we  did  not  own  it  before,  is  to  take  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  justification  which  he  has  for  ordering 
General  Taylor  to  take  possession  of  it  and  defend 
it  down  to  that  river.  That  fatal  order  produced 
all  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  made  on  the  assumed 
ground  that  the  territory  belonged  rightfully  to  us, 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  a  right  to  defend  it. 
Take  from  him  this  ground,  and  he  has  no  justi- 
fication left.  In  his  view  of  the  case,  then,  our 
indemnity  for  all  the  past  is  the  territory  beyond 
the  stream — a  little  but  not  much  larger  in  "size, 
and  no  more  valuable,  than  that  part  of  Oregon 
which  we  tamely  surrendered  to  England,  and  to 


which  the  President  and  his  party  said  our  title 
was  clear  and  unquestionable. 

This  miserable  territory,  then,  of  mountains, 
rocks,  deserts,  and  sands,  two-third  of  which  are 
absolutely  worthless,  and  the  other  third  already 
owned  by  private  claimants,  is  the  whole  of  our 
indemnity  for  the  past,  and  for  this  we  pay  in 
money  much  more  than  it  is  worth.  In  1803  we 
purchased  of  France  what  wa.s  called  the  Louisiana 
territory  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  sir,  what  did  that  territory  embrace?  It 
embraced  the  whole  of  Texas,  the  whole  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  whole  of  Arkansas,  the  whole  of  Missouri, 
the  whole  of  Iowa,  and  every  foot  of  soil  which 
we  own  between  tlie  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  including  the  whole  of  Oregon,  up  to 
49°  at  least,  and,  as  the  Administration  said,  up  to 
54°  40';  and  all  this,  sir,  for  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  then  concluded  one  single  thing,  which 
is  worth  more  than  the  whole  of  Mexico  together; 
and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  nation  who  would 
now  exchange  it  for  the  whole  of  that  country — 
I  mean  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  And 
then  it  contained  one  other  thing,  which  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  whole  territory  which  we  now 
acquire  from  Mexico — I  mean  the  mouth  and  coun- 
try of  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  Pacific. 

And  again,  sir,  why  is  it  that  this  Administra- 
tion insists  with  such  pertinacity,  and  will  not  have 
peace  with  Mexico  on  any  other  principle,  that 
Mexico  should  take  our  money  and  transfer  to  us 
her  land?  Why  not  keep  our  money,  and  let  her 
keep  her  land?  We  have  more  land  now  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  We  have  millions  on 
millions  of  acres  of  the  best  quality  that  we  can- 
not get  ten  shillings  an  acre  for.  We  have  millions 
on  millions  of  acres  that  we  cannot  sell  for  twenty- 
five  cents  an  acre.  And  we  have  millions  on  mil- 
lions more  that  we  cannot  give  away  if  the  owner 
is  forced  to  live  upon  it.  And  v/e  are  now  trying 
every  day  to  legislate  to  give  to  each  man  a  farm 
if  he  will  only  settle  on  it;  and  yet  we  seem  deter- 
mined to  purchase  still  more,  and  to  pay  for  it  a 
most  exorbitant  price.  But,  sir,  I  was  speaking 
of  indemnity  for  the  past.  Where  and  what  is  it? 
This  war  will  have  cost  us,  by  the  time  we  get  all 
tfebts  and  contracts  settled,  all  bounty  lands  adjust- 
ed, all  claims  which  are  to  arise  for  fifty  years  to 
come  paid,  and  all  pensions  which  are  to  grow  out 
of  this  war  to  an  end — it  will  have  cost  us,  I  say, 
beyond  all  dispute,  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  cannot  well  be  less.  For  all  this,  we 
have  not  got  the  first  dollar.  All  this  the  people 
of  this  country  must  bear  themselves,  simply  be- 
cause this  Administration  has  involved  them  in  f. 
war.  And  again,  sir,  twenty-five  thousand  of  our 
brave  countrymen  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  most 
horrid  war.  Where  is  the  indemnity  for  all  this? 
Where  the  indemnity  for  the  broken  hearts,  the 
crushed  affections,  the  ruined  hopes,  the  blighted 
health,  the  maimed  bodies,  which  this  conflict  has 
occasioned?  Where  the  indemnity  for  the  sighs 
and  groans  and  bitter  anguish  and  burning  tears 
with  which  the  land  is  filled — children  weeping  for 
their  fathers,  parents  for  their  children,  sisters  for 
their  brothers,  and  wives  for  their  husbands,  and 
refusing  to  be  comforted  because  they  are  not? 
Alas !  alas  !  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given 
to  each  and  all  of  these  questions  is,  for  all  these 
things  no  indemnity  has  or  can  be  obtained;  and 
the  only  consolation  is,  that  the  Administration  is 
responsible.     And  what  a  responsibility  ! 

And  now,  sir,  what  security  have  we  for  the 
future?  None  whatever.  Not  the  slightest.  All 
that  we  have  got  on  that  subject  is  the  eternal 
hatred  and  ill-will  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  a 
perpetual  border  difficulty  with  them.  They  may 
submit  to  this  treaty,  but  they  will  never  consent 
to  it  willingly.  They  know  and  feel  that  it  is 
wrung  from  their  weakness  and  fear.Sjand  crushed 
and  helpless  condition;  they  know  and  feel  that  on 
our  part  it  was  an  act  of  power  and  outrage,  per- 
petrated upon  the  weak  with  the  bayonet  at  their 
throats,  and,  b»ing  a  people  of  implacable  resent- 
ments, they  will  remain  our  enemies  forever.  This 
is  our  security  for  the  future.  But  we  have  obtained 
another  thing  which  touches  our  security  for  the 
future.  V/ith  the  acquisition  of  this  new  terri- 
tory we  have  received  a  perfect  firebrand  into  our 
owa  bosom.  V/ithout  this  territory,  the  question 
of  slavery,  so  far  as  the  Union  is  concerned,  would 
have  been  substantially  at  rest;  with  this  territory, 
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the  flame  of  fanaticism  on  both  sides  of  this  vexed 
question  bursts  forth  with  renewed  violence  and 
increased  fury.  Itcannot  be  evaded  or  suppressed. 
It  must  be  met.  The  very  continent  itself  must 
tremble  beneath  the  conflict  of  the  contendinq:  par- 
ties and  factions,  and  our  loved  and  glorious  Union 
must  be  shaken  to  its  very  centre  by  the  shock,  if 
it  be  not  entiiely  overthrown;  and  all  this  simply 
because  the  Administration  has  insisted  on  having 
the  land.  This  is  also  a  part  of  our  security  for  the 
future. 

How,  then,  stands  the  account  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  people  of  this  country  ?  On 
the  one  side  is  two  years  of  war,  anguish,  and  dis- 
tress; twenty-five  thousand  people  slain  or  dead; 
a  hundred  thousand  mourners  throughout  the  land; 
the  national  character  for  justice,  honor,  and  mag- 
nanimity sullied,  if  not  gone;  e.  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  money  expended  in  the  war,  besides 
twenty-one  millions  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  ^sr  the  territory  we  get; 
with  internal  discord  and  distractions  at  home,  and 
the  eternal  and  perpetual  hatred  and  enmity  of  the 
Mexicans  on  our  border:  while,  on  the  side  of 
the  Administration,  we  have,  as  an  offset,  part  of 
New  Mexico  and  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  forbear  any  further  comment 
on  this  part  of  the  subject;  but  before  I  conclude 
I  will  briefly  notice  the  tew  prominent  and,  indeed , 
only  grounds  on  which  the  President  and  his  friends 
justify  this  war. 

And,  first,  they  insist  that  Mexico  invaded  us, 
and  shed  American  blood  on  .Imerican  soil.  The 
correctness  of  this  position  depends  entirely  upon 
the  questions  whether  the  soil  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  the  collision  first  took  place,  lawfully  be- 
longed to  us  at  the  time;  and  whether  it  was  at  the 
same  time  in  our  quiet  possession;  or  whether  the 
army  was  marched  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress upon  territory  which  did  not  then  belong  to 
us,  and  which  had  never  been  in  our  possession. 
Now,  there  is  no  dispute  but  that  Texas,  immedi- 
ately precedingherrevolution,  belonged  to  Mexico; 
nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  Texas,  as  it  v/as 
then  understood,  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande 
at  any  point  of  it.  Texas  was  bounded  on  the 
far  side  by  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila, 
Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico,  through  each  of 
which  States  the  river  in  question  ran,  throwing 
parts  of  each  on  this  side,  and  by  which  Texas 
was  bounded;  the  Nueces  being  the  dividing  line 
between  Texas  and  Tamaulipas,  as  all  the  maps 
existing  at  the  time  will  prove.  But  Texas  revolt- 
ed, and  assumed  to  own  herself,  with  the  right  to 
dispose  of  herself  as  she  thought  proper.  Now,  if, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  admit  the  general 
proposition  that  Texas  had  such  right,  the  question 
still  arises,  what  were  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the 
country  called  Texas  which  had  this  right.'  Mex- 
ico had  never  agreed  to  any  metes  and  bounds,  and 
Texas  had  but  one  other  title:  It  was  the  title 
which  she  had  established  by  her  victorious  sword — 
the  title  of  revolution  and  conquest.  That  part  of 
Texas,  then,  and  that  part  alone,  if  any,  which 
joined  in  the  revolt  and  tore  itself  loose  from  Mex- 
ico, established  its  independence,  and  maintained 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction,  in  defiance  of  Mex- 
ico, by  the  power  of  her  sword — that  part,  I  say, 
and  that  alone,  if  any,  had  the  right  to  annex  her- 
self. But  the  dominion  of  Texas  never  extended 
to  Santa  Fe,  which  is  many  miles  this  side  of  the 
river.  It  did  extend  to  the  Nueces,  and  to  a  sin- 
gle settlement  on  the  other  side,  embracing  Corpus 
Christi,  but  it  never  extended  beyond  the  "  stu- 
pendous deserts"  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  the  conflicts  took  place.  And  when  General 
Taylor  reached  there,  he  found  the  country  in  the 
possession  of  Mexicans,  who  were  born  there, 
who  were  cuUlvaling  the  soil,  who  received  him  as 
an  intruder,  and  fled  from  his  presence;  people  who 
had  never  belonged  to  Texas  in  any  way,  nor  at 
any  time  submitted  to  her  dominion,  or  taken  part 
in  the  revolution.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  here  to  an 
extract  of  a  letter  written  at  the  time  from  this  very 
territory.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinaiy  one  ;  liglit  in  tlie 
enemy's  country,  actually  occupying  tlieir  corn  and  cotton 
fields,  tlie  people  of  ihc  soil  leaving  their  houses,  and  we. 
with  asmallhandlulof  men,  inarching,  with  colors  flying  and 
drums  beating,  rightiinder  the  very  guns  of  one  of  tiieir  prin- 
cipal cities,  displaying  the  star-spaugled  bamer  as  if  in  de- 
fiance under  their  very  noses;  and  they,  with  an  array  twice 
our  size,  sit  quietly  dosvn  and  make  not  the  least  resistance, 
nor  the  first  efiTort  to  drive  the  invaders  oft"." 


But  if  any  doubt  existed  on  this  subject,  that 
doubt  is  dispelled  by  the  President  him.self,  who, 
in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  expressly  admits 
that  we  did  not  own  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  posi- 
tively directs  him  to  offer  Mexico  five  millions  of 
doUarsforthepurchaseofthatvery country.  Texas 
attempted,  it  is  true,  not  by  her  sword,  but  by  the 
acts  of  her  Leo;islature,  to  extend  her  dominion  to 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  it  was  that  foolish  and  impo- 
tent effort  which  the  Pi-esident  blindly  followed 
that  led  to  all  the  trouble. 

Again:  It  is  said,  in  justification,  that  Mexico 
owed  us  money  which  she  neglected  to  pay.  Ad- 
mit it.  She  did  owe  us  money  v/hich  she  neglect- 
ed but  never  refused  to  pay.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
this  is  a  justification  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  slow  to  assume;  here,  where  we  have 
so  many  States  of  our  own  who  have  paid  their 
debtors  neither  principal  nor  interest  for  so  many 
years,  and  where  some  of  them,  even  after  having 
actually  had  the  money,  tibsolutely  repudiate  and 
refuse  to  pay  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  if  this 
furnished  good  cause  of  war,  it  only  furnished 
cause  upon  which  Congress  might  have  declared 
war;  but  gave  to  the  President,  as  such,  no  right 
whatever  to  commence  hostilities  by  marching  the 
army  into  the  enemy's  country.  And  he  himself, 
in  his  message  a  short  time  before,  expressly  says 
so.  On  the  19th  page  of  his  message  of  1845,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  he  says: 

"  Without  the  previous  authority  of  Congress,  the  E.xecu- 
tive  possessed  no  power  to  adopt  or  enforce  adequate  reme- 
dies for  the  injuries  we  have  suffered,  or  to  do  more  than  to 
he  prepared  to  repel  the  threatened  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Mexico." 

And,  in  the  third  place,  these  difficulties  with 
Mexico  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  at  the  time, 
and  the  interest  and  thiee  instalments  of  the  princi- 
pal actually  paid,  when  the  atternpttoannex  Texas 
produced  a  rupture  and  stopped  further  payments. 
In  the  same  message,  and  on  jhe  same  page  last 
quoted  from,  the  President,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject  and  of  the  new  treaty  of  January,  1843, 
says: 

"  By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  interest  due  on 
the  awards  in  favor  of  claims  under  the  convention  of  the 
11th  of  April,  1839,  should  he  paid  on  the  ."iOih  of  April,  1843, 
and  that  tlie  pgncipal  of  the  said  awards,  and  the  interest 
arising  thereon,  shall  be  paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instal- 
ments, every  three  months;  the  said  term  of  five  years  to 
commence  on  tlie  30th  day  of  April,  1843,  as  aforesaid.  The 
interest  due  on  the  .?Oth  day  of  Apiil,  1843,  and  the  first 
three  of  the  twenty  instalments,  have  been  paid." 

What,  then,  becomes  of  this  pretext  for  the  war.' 
But  it  has  been  frequently  said  here  that  Mexico 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  if  General  Taylor 
had  remained  at  Corpus  Christi;  that  she  claimed 
not  to  the  Nueces  only,  but  the  whole  of  Texas  up 
to  Louisiana,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  it.  This  allegation  has  not  only  no  evi- 
dence to  sustain  it,  but  is  directly  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  the  case.  General  Taylor  was  not  only 
notified  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  while  on  his 
march,  that  he  must  fall  back  to  the  Nueces,  and 
that  such  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  deemed 
offensive  to  Mexico,  but  even  after  he  had  taken 
his  position  opposite  Matamoros,  fifteen  days  after 
he  had  reached  there,  General  Ampudia  quietly 
gave  him  notice  to  break  up  h'is  camp  and  retire 
beyond  the  Nueces  into  Texas,  or  that  arms  must 
decide  the  controversy.  The  troops  reached  the 
river  on  the  28th  of  March,  1846,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  war  message  of  May  of  that  year,  in 
speaking  of  this  occurrence,  says: 

"  The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoros  assumed  a  belligerent 
attitude,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  (fifteen  days  after  ilieir 
arrival)  General  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  river;  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  these  demands,  announced  that 
arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  tlie  question." 

.  Thus  putting  to  flight  the  assertion  that  Mexico 
was  contending  for  the  whole  of  Texas,  and  estab- 
lishing beyond  dispute  the  position  that,  but  for 
the  order  and  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  we  should 
have  had  no  conflicts  whatever. 

But  once  more:  It  has  been  said  frequently  that 
Mexico  had  refused  to  treat  with  us;  and  that 
therefore,  we  were  forced  to  flog  her  into  submis- 
sion. If  the  fact  were  s»,  it  could  not  justify  the 
President,  nor,  at  this  day,  even  theCongi-ess  itself, 
in  marching  an  army  upon  her  to  compel  her  to 
love  us  and  make  bargains  with  us  But  the  asser- 
tion itself  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  She  has 
always  agreed  to  treat  when  asked.    Before  the  war 


began,  she  agreed  to  receive  a  co/mnissione?' to  adjust 
the  difficulties,  the  only  kind  of  officer  which  can 
exist  in  a  state  of  war,  whose  power  is  limited  to 
settling  the  particular  cause  of  rupture.  But  we 
sent  her  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  to  reside  in  that  country,  a  kind  of 
officer  that  can  only  exist  when  two  nations  are  en- 
tirely at  peace,  never  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
war.  We  had  such  ministers  before  the  disturb- 
ance, and  the  rupture  caused  them  both  to  return 
home;  and  such  is  ever  the  case.  And  when  we 
sent  the  envoy  extraordinary  to  reside  there,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  disturbance  between  us,  we  were 
compelling  her  to  admit,  by  receiving  such  a  min- 
ister, that  she  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
us,  or  that  she  had  abandoned  it.  This  she  refused 
to  do,  and  ttte  mission  terminated;  and  simply 
because  our  own  Government,  either  ignorantly  or 
wilfully,  refused  to  send  the  right  kind  of  officer. 

Again:  In  January,  1847,  the  President  made 
another  proposition  to  establish  another,  and  in 
my  opinion,  very  proper  tribunal  of  commissioners 
to  adjust  the  difficulties  between  the  countries. 
This  proposition  Mexico,  in  February  following, 
very  promptly  accepted,  but  asked  that  she  might 
not  be  compelled  to  negotiateunder  theguns  of  the 
United  States;  but  this  request  was  i-efused  by  us, 
and  the  matter  ended. 

The  next  proposition  was  through  Mr.  Trist, 
which,  after  long  difficulties  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral Scott,  was  finally  made  known  to  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  promptly  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Trist. 
The  parties  met,  and  the  result  of  that  meeting  is 
before  the  world.  These  are  the  only  efforts  ever 
made  by  our  Government  to  treat  with  Mexico — 
efforts  which  she  never  resisted,  except  when  she 
thought  that  the  mode  of  doing  it  was  unusual  and 
degrading  to  her  and  to  her  national  character. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired,  and  1  must 
conclude.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country  to  the  statement  of  facts 
which  I  have  been  examining,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  see  and  know  with 
what  fidelity,  honor,  and  advantage  to  the  nation 
our  public  servants  have  dischaiged  their  respect- 
ive trusts. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  R.  GIDDINGS, 

OF  OHIO, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

April  25,  1848, 

On   the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  to  inquire 

whether  the  Members  of  Congress  had  been 

threatened  by  a  lawless  Mob. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  said,  that  in  the  remarks  which 
hfe  proposed  to  make,  he  had  no  intention  of  re- 
plying to  anything  advanced  by  the  gentleman  who 
had  just  resumed  his  seat,  [Mr.  Wick.] 

The  general  character  of  his  remarks  (said  he) 
appear  to  me  in  bad  taste;  neither  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  this  body  nor  to  the  occasion  which  has 
called  forth  this  discussion. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tion under  consideration,  I  will  say,  that  after  so 
frequently  expressing  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  this  Government  concerning  slavery, 
after  so  often  defining  my  position  on  that  subject, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  any  gentleman  here 
would  hazard  his  reputation  for  candor  by  impu- 
ting to  me  an  intention  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  States.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  both  North  and. 
South,  to  the  fact,  that  no  member  in  this  Hall,  no 
person  out  of  it,  has  ever  heard  me,  in  public  or 
in  private,  by  speech,  resolution,  or  intimation, 
claim  such  powers  to  be  vested  in  this  Government; 
nor  have  they  ever  heard  me  desire  the  exei-cise  of 
such  powers.  For  three  days  of  excited  discus- 
sion, in  which  nearly  a  dozen  southern  gentlemen 
participated,  I  believe  all  of  them  have  distinctly, 
or  by  implication,  charged  me  with  such  designs. 
Now,  sir,  before  the  nation,  I  challenge  these  gen- 
tlemen to  the  proof  of  what  they  have  thus  assert- 
ed. If  any  man  can  lay  his  hand  upon  any  speech 
of  mine,  any  resolution  introduced,  or  any  intima- 
tion given  by  me,  claiming  such  power,  or  that  I 
desired  the  exercise  of  such  power,  let  him  now 
stand  forth  and  avow  it.     I  assert  that  tliese  impu- 
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tations  are  unfoumied,  entirely  false,  and  unwor- 
thy of  gentlemen  holding  seats  in  this  body;  and  I 
now  call  upon  those  who  have  uttered  them  to 
stand  up  here  before  the  nation  and  maintain  the 
truth  of  their  assertions.  For  that  purpose,  I  now 
offer  to  yield  the  floor  to  any  member  who  dares 
attempt  to  justify  the  imputations  thus  thrown  out. 

[Mr.  Giddings  paused  for.a  short  time,  and  no 
member  rising,  he  proceeded.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  those  gentlemen  who, 
in  their  excited  moments,  have  charged  me  with 
entertaining  and  uttering  opinions  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  which  I  am  sworn  to  support.' 
It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  and  to  those 
whom  I  represent,  to  disaljuse  the  public  mind  of 
ihese  impressions.  I  disavow  all  such  opinions, 
purposes,  motives,  and  designs.  The  country  is 
aware  that  I  was  once  driven  from  this  Hall  for 
daring  to  offer  resolutions  denying  that  such  pow- 
ers existed  in  this  Government. 

I  will  now  repeat,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth 
time,  that  the  people  of  the  slave  States,  in  my 
opinion,  hold  the  institution  of  slavery  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  own  will,  with  supreme  and  unlimited 
powers  to  continue  or  abolish  it  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure; that  it  is  strictly  a  State  institution,  over  which 
4his  body,  nor  the  Federal  Government,  possess 
any  powers  whatever,  except  the  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  And  when  I 
say  this  Government  has  no  power  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  I  intend  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  the  people  of  the  free 
States  have  the  same  indisputable  right  to  be  free 
and  exempt  from  the  support  of  slavery  which  the 
slave^  States  have  to  sustain  it;  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  no  constitutional  power  to  involve  us  of  the 
free  States  in  the  turpitude  of  slavery.  We  pos- 
sess the  positive,  unqualified,  and  indisputable  right 
to  remain  exempt  from  its  continuation,  unstained 
with  its  guilt,  and  disconnected  with  its  crimes. 
We  will  not  extend  that  institution,  nor  create 
slave  markets,  upon  soil  that  is  now  free,  nor  will 
we  associate  with  new  slaveholding  States.  We 
deny  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Government 
to  compel  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  associate 
with  iVlexican  slaveholder's,  upon  such  terms  as 
will  give  the  ownerjof  one  hundred  Mexican  slaves 
an  influence  in  this  Government,  and  over  northern 
interests,  equal  to  sixty-one  of  our  educated  and 
intelligent  freemen.  We  therefore  hold  it  a  cardi- 
nal principle  never  to  increase  the  slave  power  in 
the  Senate  by  admission  of  new  slave  States;  nor 
shall  we  consent  to  any  extension  of  the  slave  pow- 
er whatever.  Our  motto  is — "  Keep  your  slavery 
where  it  is;  manage  it  in  your  oion  ivay,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  own  discretion;  icilh  it  lee  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do."  I  now  speak  as  a  legislator.  My 
duties  as  a  member  of  Congress  are  so  plain,  that 
the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  could  not  mis- 
take them.  This  body,  sir,  never  had  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  establish  it  in  this  District.  It 
exists  here  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  When,  therefore. 
Congress  enacted  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
one,  by  which  slavery  in  this  District  was  estab- 
lished and  continued,  they  not  only  violated  their 
duty  to  God  and  to  their  fellow-men,  but  they  dis- 
regarded their  constitutional  powers,  and  violated 
the  sacred  compact  of  union  between  the  States. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  one  of  my  objects,  and  of  those  who 
act  with  me,  to  repeal  all  those  unconstitutional 
laws  which  connect  the  people  of  the  free  States 
with  slavery,  and  wholly  to  separate  this  Government 
from  all  support  and  maintenance  of  that  institution. 
We  will  not  continue  involved  in  the  crimes  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  slavery  in  this  District.  I  notify 
gentlernen,  that  we  will  purify  ourselves  from  its 
contagion.  These  objects  and  designs  we  will  ac- 
complish, God  helping  us.  No  earthly  power  shall 
deter  us  from  every  honorable  and  lawful  effort  to 
bring  about  a  "  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished. "  Nor  will  we  sustain  any  man  for  Presi- 
dent, or  forany  other  office,  who  is  wilhng  to  involve 
our  people  of  the  free  States  in  the  turpitude  and 
disgrace  of  slavery.  We  contend  for  freedom — for 
the  rights  of  man. 

I  have,  on  but  one  occasion,  permitted  myself  in 
this  Hall  to  be  drawn  into  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Slates.  When  a  distin- 
guished southern  statesman,  then  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Cabinet,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  in  his  official 
character,  undertook  to  establish  the  doctrine  that 


slavery  was  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  man- 
kind, and  that  it  was  a  humane,  benevolent,  and 
philanthropic  institution,  1  made  some  comments 
on  his  letter  when  it  came  before  this  House,  and 
was  legitimately  under  discussion.  But  gentlemen 
cannot  expect  us  to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  slave  trade  in  this  District  while  it  is  support- 
ed by  our  laws,  although  such  discussion  may  en- 
danger slavery  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  we  shall  not  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade  here,  lest  it  affect  the  insti- 
tution in  the  States.'  Unite  With  us,  repeal  the 
laws  that  involve  us  in  its  guilt,  separate  this  Gov- 
ernment from  all  participation jn  its  support,  relieve 
the  people  of  the  free  States  from  its  burdens  and 
its  disgrace;  then  we  will  be  silent  on  the  subject — 
not  till  then. 

Again:  while  southern  members  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  States  before  the  House,  they 
cannot  expect  us  of  the  North  to  feel  very  particu- 
larly delicate  about  answering  them. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  more  legiti- 
mately under  consideration,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  reply  to  those 
personal  attacks  that  for  three  days  have  been 
made  upon  me.  They  are  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  a  legislative  body;  they  are  equally  un- 
suited  to  the  occasion.  We  are  discussing  the 
rights  of  humanity — a  subject  dignified  and  solemn. 
The  eyes  of  the  nation  and  of  the  civilized  world 
are  upon  us;  and,  sir,  I  cannot  demean  myself  so 
much  as  to  reply  to  those  personal  invectives  which 
have  been  so  liberally  heaped  upon  me. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  which  has  now  been 
before  us  for  some  days,  was  not  introduced  by 
myself,  nor  by  any  northern  man.  The  resolu- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Pal- 
frey] does  not  allude  to  it;  yet  it  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  slaveholders,  and  northern  men  cannot 
avoid  it.  1  regard  it  as  inappropriate,  but  have  no 
alternative  but  to  meet  it,  or  admit  my  inability  to 
oppose  the  arguments  advanced.  I  do  not  regret 
its  introduction.  It  must  be  met,  discussed,  and 
settled  in  this  Hall.  It  has  become  the  great  ab- 
sorbing topic  among  the  people  of  the  nation.  It 
is  discussed  in  the  Legislatures  of  our  several 
States,  in  our  political  conventions,  in  our  town- 
ship meetings,  in  our  newspapers,  our  litarary  pe- 
riodicals, our  religious  meetings,  our  sermons,  and 
in  our  religious  essays,  and  is  mentioned  in  our 
prayers.  It  is  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
fireside  and  by  the  wayside.  It  has  occupied  most 
of  the  time  of  this  body  during  its  present  session. 
It  occupies  the  attention  of  the  President  and  of 
his  Cabinet.  Southern  statesmen  are  arguing  in 
its  behalf,  and  our  army  is  fighting  for  its  exten- 
sion. The  toiling  millions  of  our  nation  are  made 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  each  day's  toil  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  servitude  upon  their  brethren.  It 
guides  the  appointment  of  your  foreign  ministers, 
dictates  the  selection  of  officers  for  your  army  and 
navy,  and  controls  the  election  of  your  Presidents. 
Sir,  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  an  eva- 
sion of  this  subject.     It  must  be  discussed. 

I  will  now  ask  attention  to  the  subject  more  im- 
mediately before  us. 

The  propositions  contained  in  this  resolution  are 
few  and  simple.  It  would  appear  impossible  to 
misapprehend  them.  It  proposes  to  inquire,  first, 
whether  a  lawless  mob  existed  in  this  District  for 
two  nights  next  preceding  the  day  on  which  it  was 
offered,  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  and  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  States;  and,  secondly, 
whether  members  of  this  House  have  been  men- 
aced by  such  mob. 

The  entire  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  obtain 
official  information  on  these  two  definite  points,  and 
to  place  that  information  on  record,  that  it  may  be 
sent  forth  to  the  country.  If  there  has  been  such 
a  mob,  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  the  nation  that 
they  should  know  it.  If  there  has  not  been  such 
a  mob,  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  District  that 
they  should  be  disabused  of  the  charge.  Let  the 
truth  be  known.  Why  should  we  seek  to  disguise 
facts,  or  to  withhold  them  from  the  public' 

That  such  a  mob  existed,  up  to  the  time  of  intro- 
ducing this  resolution,  is  as  well  known  to  every 
member  of  this  body  as  any  other  fact  which  has 
transpired  beyond  our  personal  oljservation.  In- 
deed, I  am  told  that  many  members  of  this  House 
witnessed  the  collection  of  the  mob,  and  saw  some 
of  their  lawless  depredations.    There  can  be  no 


doubt  that,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18;h  ' 
instant,  several  hundreds  of  person.s  collected  on 
Seventh  street,  with  the  avowed  i'Uention  of  de- 
stroying one  of  the  newspaper  establishments  of 
this  city.  Their  object  was  publicly  proclaimed. 
They  moved  forward  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose,  and  actually  commenced  the  work 
of  violence  by  throwing  stones,  breaking  windows, 
and  doing  damage  te  the  building,  and  injuring 
some  of  the  police  who  interposed  to  protect  tha 
property  of  the  publisher.  That  the  auxiliary 
guard  of  the  city  only  saved  the  building,  type, 
presses,  &c.,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance,  for  which  the  officers  and  men 
are  entitled  to  much  praise. 

The  mob,  finding  themselves  strongly  opposed, 
publicly  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  evening.  Du- 
ring Wednesday,  the  ]7th,  collections  of  half- 
grown  boys,  loafers,  and  drunken  rowdies,  attend- 
ed by  ruffian-looking  strangers  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  designs  to  carry 
out  their  intentions  during  the  evening  of  that 
day. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  it  is  said  • 
that  some  thousands  were  collected  in  and  near 
Seventh  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  printing-office 
alluded  to;  that  their  inteption  to  destroy  that 
oflice  was  publicly  avowed  and  proclaimed;  that 
further  violence  took  place,  and  further  damage 
was  dfected;  that;  during  both  evenings,  "aboli- 
tionists" were  denounced,  and  publicly  threatened 
with  violence  and  death;  that  members  of  this 
body  were  named,  their  lodgings  inquired  for,  and 
propositions  made  violently  to  seize  their  persons 
and  take  their  lives.  I  do  not  say  there  was  dan- 
ger of  such  outrage  being  committed;  but  I  do 
know  that  members  of  this  House,  and  men  who 
were  not  members,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  certain  members  of  our  body 
to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  those  meetings.  I 
know  that  individuals  of  this  body  were  in  good 
faith  advised  to  arm  themselves,  and  provide  for 
their  own  protection.  I  know  that  friendly  letters 
were  received  by  individuals  on  this  floor,  advising 
them  to  arm  themselves,  and  others  of  athreatening 
character  came  to  them  through  the  post  office. 

On  Tuesday  I  visited  the  prison  of  this  District, 
and  saw  the  mob  collected  there,  an  account  of 
which  was  read  by  my  friend  v/ho  moved  this 
resolution.*  The  mob  at  the  prison  I  believe  to 
have  been  composed  principally  of  slave-dealers 
from  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Annapo- 
lis, and  of  this  city,  collected  to  purchase  the  per- 
sons who  were  confined  fhere  for  having  fled  from 
slavery.  Like  the  ofiensive  buzzards  gathering 
around  the  disgusting  carrion,  these  cormorants 
had  gathered  around  the  slave-breeders  who  claim- 
ed to  own  the  children  and  mothers  confined  in 
that  slave  market  for  sale.  It  was  this  mass  of 
moral  putridity  which  constituted  the  mob  at  the 
prison . 


*  This  statement  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Giddings,  dated  20lh 
April,  and  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"I,  J.  R.  Giddings,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, state  :  Thatduring  the  forenoon  of  yesterday  I  visit- 
ed the  jail  of  this  District.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
keeper;  and  when  I  arrived,  I  announced  to  him  my  name, 
and  that  I  was  a  member  of  this  liody.  That.  I  further  said 
to  him,  that  I  wished  to  see  the  persons  confined  there  on  a 
charge  of  carrying  away  slaves  from  this  District.  I  told 
him  that  I  wished  to  say  to  them  that  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  counsel  and  a  legal  trial,  and  their  ri;jhts  should 
be  protected,  and  desired  him  to  bB  present.  He  went  with 
me  to  the  passage  that  leads  to  ilie  cells. 

"  While  conversing  with  these  men  in  the  presence  of 
the  keeper,  a  mob  came  to  the  iron  gate  at  the  head  of  lhn 
stairway,  and  demanded  that  I  sliouki  leave  forthwith.  The 
keeper  informed  them  tlial  he  would  nor,  open  the  gate  until 
they  left.  1  was  then  told  that  my  life  was  in  danger,  un- 
less I  left  the  building  immediately.  This  I  refused  to  do. 
'J'he  keeper  assured  them  that  he  would  not  open  the  door 
until  they  retired.  I  was  further  informed,  that  the  mob 
had  compelled  the  guard  at  the  lower  gate  to  deliver  up 
the  key  to  them  ;  and  in  this  way  they  had  opened  that  gale, 
and  by  that  means  obtained  access  to  the  passage  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  .  j  .i     i 

"  After  the  mob  had  left  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  lower 
passage,  the  keeper  and  mjself,  and  the  Hon.  E.  b.  Hamlin, 
who  had  visited  the  jail  as  attorney  for  the  prisoners  with 
me,  came  down  to  the  lower  gate,  in  front  ot  which  the 
mob  was  assembled.  He  opened  the  gate,  and  I  vvalked 
out.  This  morning  I  have  been  mlornied  by  a  gentlemari 
who  is  a  .stranger  to  me,  but  who  says  he  was  present  and 
heard  the  proposition  made  by  individuals  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  me  as  I  came  out  of  the  prison--one  of  whoin, 
he  inforined  me,  was  a  .Mr.  Slatter,  a  slave-dealer  from  Bal- 
timore, whom  he  states  to  have  been  active  in  insligatmg 
others  to  acU  of  violence." 
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I  am  informed  that  the  mob  collected  on  Seventh 
street  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  was 
Jed  on,  excited,  and  encourag-ed  by  slave-dealers 
from  the  various  cities  mentioned,  and  by  slave- 
breeders  from  the  country  and  cities  of  this  region; 
while  some  of  the  clerks  in  the  departments  and 
officers  of  the  city  united  with  them;  and  members 
of  this  body,  i'l  their  speeches  here,  encouraged 
them.  The  respectable  citizens  of  this  city  gener- 
ally, I  have  no  doubt,  were  not  only  opposed  to 
the  mob,  but  deeply  regretted  its  existence. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  mob  again  adjowrned 
to  meet  the  next  evening.  Up  to  this  time,  no 
movement  had  been  made  to  piu  down  those  riots, 
either  by  the  President  or  by  any  other  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tended, by  any  other  officers  except  those  of  the 
auxiliary  guard.  Thus  far  it  had  set  the  laws  at 
defiance.  And  it  was  at  this  opportune  period, 
while  every  movement  gave  evidence  of  a  contin- 
uance of  these  riotous  depredations,  that  my  friend 
brought  forth  the  resolution  before  us,  proposing 
an  inquii-y  into  these  facts. 

Gentlemen  for  three  days  have  held  out  to  the 
country  that  tlie  resolution  represented  that  mem- 
bers of  this  body  had  been  in  danger.  Sir,  it 
neither  alludes  to,  noi'^'hints  at,  such  a  fact.  The 
preamble  recites,  that  common  fame  represents 
that  members  liave  been  menncrd,  threatened,  and 
proposes  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  so.  That,  sir, 
IS  the  length  and  breadth  and  extent  of  the  propo- 
sition. Now,  sir,  I  may  be  permitted  to  inquire, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  statesmanlike  for 
gentlemen  to  meet  the  proposiiion  before  us,  than 
it  is  thus  to  build  up  a  man  of  straw,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  ittiown  }■  Again,  gentlemen 
have  represented  me  as  introducing  this  resolution. 
They  seem  to  have  mistaken  even  the  author  of 
the  proposition  in  the  phrcnsy  of  excitement.  My 
friend  who  introduced  it  will  not  thank  them  for 
this  attempt  to  transfer  the  honor  of  that  act  from 
him  to  my  humble  self.  That  gentleman  intro- 
duced it  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  at  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  resolution  asks 
protection  tor  the  members  referred  to.  It  is  to  me 
perfectly  incomprehensible  how  gentlemen  should 
give  this  construction  to  a  proposition  simply  to 
inquire  into  facts.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  really 
would  appear  that  the  flight  of  so  many  human 
chattels,  called  "slaves,"  from  this  city,  has  posi- 
tively demented  every  slaveholder  of  this  House. 

But  again,  sir,  it  is  said  that  1  went  to  the  prison, 
where  I  had  no  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  this 
body.  Suppose  it  were  so,  still  it  is  no  answer  to 
th£  proposition  before  us,  which  is  merely  to  in- 
quire as  to  facts.  1  cannot,  however,  pass  over 
this  assertion  without  a  more  particular  notice. 
That  prison,  sir,  was  erected,  in  part,  with  the 
money  of  my  people,  as  much  as  this  Capitol.  It 
is  as  much  under  the  control  of  our  officers  as  the 
building  in  which  we  are  now  sitting.  It  is  as 
mihch  controlled  by  our  laws  as  this  Capitol,  or  the 
post  office,  or  the  treasury  buildings.  I  had  the 
right  to  examine  how  our  laws  were  executed;  to 
understand  who  was  in  prison;  to  know  what 
degree  of  humanity  is  exercised  there  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people.  My  constituents  have  a  right 
to  know  how  their  prison  is  managed,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  is  used.  They  have  a  right  to 
understand  whether  it  is  used  to  confine  weeping 
mothers,  and  sighing  fathers,  and  helpless  infants', 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  a  love  of  liberty.  I 
•vvdl  not  condescend  to  argue  this  question.  My 
constituents  know  their  rights,  and  if  gentlemen 
here  have  not  learned  their  own  privileges,  they 
had  better  study  them.  The  rights  of  myself  and 
of  my  people  shall  be  maintained  to  the  extent  of 
my  humble  powers.  They,  sir,  have  the  right  to 
understand  these  manifestations  of  slaveholding 
violence;  and  whether  you  pass  this  resolution  or 
not,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not,  keep  that  informa- 
tion from  them. 

Gentlemen  here  have  constantly  represented  me 
as  seeking  the  protection  of  this  House.  Yes,  sir, 
for  three  days  I  sat  here,  and  heard  gentlemen 
representing  to  the  country  that  I  was  seeking  pro- 
tection at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  this  body. 
The  resolution  proposes  no  such  thing;  the  gentle- 
man who  offered  it  represented  no  such  wish;  I 
ha*'e  intimated  no  such  desire.  Why,  then,  are 
these  misrepreseiUations  put  forth .'    Why  is  false- 


hood resorted  to.'  Do  gentlemen  suppose  me  in- 
capable of  exposing  these  flagrant  violations  of 
truth  }  or  did  tliey  believe  me  so  destitute  of  spirit 
that  I  dared  not  hold  them  up  to  the  contempt  of 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people.' 

Why,  sir,  does  not  every  member  of  this  House' 
know,  does  not  the  country  know,  that  the  mob 
extended  to  this  Hall;  that  members  of  this  House 
were  also  numhcred  xrilh  the  mob  7  That  while  slave- 
dealers,  and  those  who  breed  mankind  for  market, 
were  collected  in  those  spacious  galleries,  members 
OA  this  floor  denounced  me  from  this  forum?  De- 
clared themselves  -^  ready  to  unite  with  the  mob  to 
drive  me  from  this  Mall  and  from  the  District  ?" 
Declared  that  I  "ought  to  be  hung  as  high  as  Ha- 
7nan?"  And  that  they  "were  prepared  to  justify 
the  mob  to  the  fullest  ex-tent?"  Does  any  person 
suppose  me  capable  of  asking  protection  fi-om  such 
men?  No,  sir;  I  have  too  often  witnessed  the 
spirit  of  slaveholding  violence  on  this  floor  to  ask 
protection  of  the  members  of  this  House.  I  never 
did  degrade  myself  by  such  request;  1  never  shall. 
If  I  ever  had  cause  to  ask  protection  from  human 
violence,  it  was  from  the  violence  of  members  on  this 
floor.  Sir,  could  I  so  far  forget  my  setl'-respect  as 
to  ask  protection  at  the  hands  of  men  who,  in  this 
Hall,  and  before  the  nation,  were  endeavoring  to 
excite  tlie  rabble  to  deeds  of  violence?  Aerer,  sir; 
never.  Let  the  House  purify  itself,  protect  its  own 
honor,  and  maintain  a  dignity  becoming  an  Amer- 
ican Congress,  and  I  will  provide  for  the  protection 
of  my  person  in  my  own  v.'ay. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  oljject,  the  whole  object 
of  the  resolution,  is  to  send  forth  fact's  to  the  people. 
I  wish  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  understand, 
that  when  Representatives  visit  the  jiublic  institu- 
tions of  this  District  in  their  official  character,  they 
are  beset  by  slavedeaters,  by  those  who  drive 
women  to  market.  That  such  bein<;s  in  human 
shape  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  where  we  shall  go, 
and  how  long  we  shall  stay.  That  they  attempt 
to  tell  us  that  our  lives  ai-e  at  their  disposal,  and 
our  existence  will  be  hazarded  if  we  disobey  their 
directions.  Sir,  I  desire  that  the  people  should 
understand  that  slaveholding  members  on  this 
floor,  in  their  public  speeches,  justify  these  base 
indiirnities  "  to  their  full  extent." 

I  feel  fleeply  hu milled  when  I  consider  that  these 
encouragements  of  the  mob  were  mostly  put  forth 
by  members  on  this  side  of  the  House,  professing 
to  belong  to  the  same  political  party  with  myself. 
And  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  that  I  should  also 
say,  that  I  am  informed,  that  after  my  friend  had 
introduced  this  resolution,  and  an  exciting  debate 
had  sprung  up  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  this  Hall, 
and  the  attention  of  the  country  was  being  called 
to  these  facts,  the  President  tendered  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  city  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  directed  the  employees  of  Government 
to  prepare  to  put  down  the  mob.  No  man  will 
suspect  me  of  courting  the  Piesident's  favor,  but  I 
desire  to  do  him  justice,  as  well  as  those  who,  pro- 
fessing to  belong  to  the  same  political  party  with 
myself,  yet  endeavor  to  excite  the  rabble  to  vio- 
lence. And  now,  sir,  I  will  take  my  leave  of  the 
resolution;  I  have  stated  the  object  which  brought 
it  forth;  that  object  was  to  place  facts  before  the 
country.  As  to  its  adoption  I  feel  entirely  indif- 
ferent. The  facts  will  go- forth;  the  object  of  the 
mover  has  already  been  attained.  The  informa- 
tion intended  to  be  elicited  has  already  spread  far 
and  wide.  The  freemen  of  the  North  will  arouse 
from  their  silent  stupor,  and  soon  we  shall  liear 
their  indignation  expressed  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

When  the  pending  resolution  was  brought  for- 
ward, proposing  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  facts,  it 
was  instantly  seized  upon  by  southern  members 
as  the  basis  of  an  exciting  debate  concerning  sla- 
very. They  insisted  upon  going  back  and  inquiring 
into  the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  mob  and 
the  threatened  violence  arose.  This  was  done" 
upon  that  principle  of  slaveholding  ethics,  which 
teaches  that  if  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  scliooner 
"Pearl"  had  assisted  slaves  to  escape  from  this 
District,  it  would  be  just  and  proper  for  slave- 
holders to  destroy  the  newspaper  press  of  this  city, 
and  threaten  violence  to  members  of  this  body.  It 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  this  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  brought  forward  exclusively, 
and  the  discussion  has  been  confined  almost  en- 
tirely io  southern  men.     Well,  sir,  what  are  the 


facts  at  which  almost  the  whole  slaveh^)lding  fra- 
ternity of  this  body  has  been  thrown  into  such  a 
ferment?  Why,  sir,  it  is  said  that  some  seventy- 
six  men,  women,  and  children,  living  in  this  Dis- 
trict, possessing  the  same  natural  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty  as  gentlemen  in  this  Hall; 
feeling  the  galling  chains  of  slavery  chafing  and 
festering  into  their  fle«h;  themselves  shut  out  from 
the  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments  for  which 
they  were  designed  by  their  Creator:  bowed  dowrj 
in  abject  servitude,  surrounded  by  moral  darkness, 
robbed  of  their  labor,  and  shut  out  even  from  the 
hope  of  immortality,  under  the  laws  which  we 
Imve  enacted,  and  which  we  still  refuse  to  modify 
or  repeal — inspired  with  an  ardent  desire  to  enjoy 
the  rights  with  which  God  has  endowed  our  race, 
went  on  board  a  schooner  lying  at  one  of  the 
wharves  of  this  city,  and  set  sail  r"or  a  "land  of 
liberty.'"  When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  adverse  winds  compelled  them  to  cast  anchor. 
Thus  detained,  we  may  imagine  the  anxiety  that 
mttst  have  filled  their  minds.  How  that  slave 
mother  pressed  her  tender  babe  more  closely  to  her 
breast,  as  she  sent  up  to  the  God  of  the  oppressed 
her  silent  supplication  for  deliverance  from  tlie 
nten-stealers  who  were  on  their  track;  for  those 
blood-hounds  in  human  shape  were  in  hot  pursuit, 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  now  kept  in  force  by  this  body,  and 
they  seized  upon  those  wretched  fugitives  and 
brought  them  back  to  this  city,  and  thrust  them 
into  yonder  prison,  erected  by  the  treasure  of  this 
nation.  There  they  remained  until  Friday,  the 
21st  instant,  when  nearl  fifty  of  them,  having  beer> 
purchased  by  the  infamous  "  Hope  H.  Sla»er," 
who  headed  the  mob  at  the  jail  on  Tuesday,  were 
taken  in  daylight  from  the  prison  to  the  railroad 
depot,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore,  destined  for 
sale  in  the  far  South,  there  to  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  upon  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of 
that  slave-consirming  re?ioi>.  The  scene  at  the 
depot  is  represented  as  one  which  Avould  have  dis- 
graced the  city  of  Algiers  or  Tunis.  Wives  bid- 
ding adieu  to  their  husbands,  mothers  in  an  agony 
of  despair,  unable  to  bid  farewell  to  their  daugh- 
ters; little  boys  and  girls  weeping  amid  the  general 
distress,  scarcely  knowing  the  cause  of  their  grief. 
Sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and  unutterable 
agony,  characterized  a  scene  at  which  the  heart 
sickens,  and  from  which  humanity  shrinks  with 
horror.  Over  such  a  scene  that  fiend  in  human 
shape,  Slatter,  presided,  assisted  by  some  three  or 
four  associates  in  depravity,  each  armed  with 
pistols.  Bowie-knife,  and  club.  Yes,  sir,  by  virtue 
of  our  laws  he  held  these  mothers  and  children, 
these  sisters  and  brothers,  subject  to  his  power, 
and  tore  them  from  all  the  ties  which  bind  mankind 
to  life,  and  carried  them  south,  and  doomed  them  to 
cruel  and  lingering  deaths. 

Sir,  do  you  believe  that  those  members  of  this 
body,  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  repeal  those  laws, 
are  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  holy  God 
-than  Slatter  himself?  IVe,  sir,  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue hw  accursed  vocation,  and  can  we  be  innocent  of 
those  crimes  1^  How  long  will  members  of  this 
House  continue  thus  to  outrage  humanity?  How 
long  will  the  people  themselves  remain  partakers 
in  this  enormous  wickedness  by  sending  to  this 
Hall  men  who  can  here  speak  of  their  association 
with  these  Heaven-daring  crimes,  in  the  language 
of  ribald  jesting?  If  other  members  sanction  and 
approve  such  torture,  far  worse  than  ordinary  mur- 
der, I  will  not.  It  is  unbecoming  a  Christian  peo- 
ple; it  is  unsuited  to  the  age  in  v/hich  we  live. 
Why,  sir,  what  a  spectacle  do  we  present  to  the 
civilized  world?  Yesterday  we  assembled  with  the 
citizens  of  this  District,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  to 
rejoice  and  sing  in  honor  of  the  people  of  France, 
many  of  whom  offered  up  their  lives  to  attain  the 
liberty  which  we  ourselves  enjoy.    While  we  were 


*  Wliile  Mr.  Giddings  was  spcikinsr,  a  letter  was  laid 
upon  tlie  table  before  him,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken  : 

"  Among  the  unfortunate  slaves  who  were  lately  recap- 
tured, was  a  brother  and  three  sisters,  mulattoes,  all  very 
moral  and  reliaious.    The  girls,  one  in  particular,  is  very  fair 

and  pr<?tty.    The  brother  was  hired  by  Mr. ,  as  a 

coachman,  and  it  is  said  his  employes  offered  a  large  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being  sacrificed  to 
the  basest  at  purposes;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  ibe  fiends  were 
too  avaricious,  and  they  were  carried  away  by  night  to  Bal- 
timore. It  is  said  that  a  gentleman  offered  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  one  of  the  girls."  (There  is  no  doubt  of  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  this  statement.) 
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thus  collected  together  and  singinof  the  soul-stirring 
Marseilles  hymn,  and  shouting  praises  to  our 
brethren  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  achieved  their  freedom,  and  driven  their  mon- 
arch from  his  throne  and  country,  a  different  scene 
was  witnessed  on  the  Avenue  before  us,  where 
some  twenty  or  tliirty  slaves  destined  for  the  south- 
ern market  were  marched  to  the  railroad  depot. 
The  clanking  of  their  chains,  their  sighs  and 
groans,  mingling  with  our  songs  and  shouts  of 
praise  in  favor  of  liberty,  ascended  to  Heaven,  and 
entered  the  ear  of  the  God  of  the  (Oppressed.  Yes, 
sir,  while  we  were  thus  professing  our  admiration 
of  freedom,  we,  who  now  sit  in  this  Hall,  were  at 
that  moment  sustaining  a  slave  market  in  this  city, 
far  more  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than 
can  be  found  in  any  otherpart  of  the  civilized  world. 
And,  sir,  gentlemen  in  their  zeal  to  uphold  the 
slave  trade  in  this  District  propose  to  strike  down 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  this  Hall,  consecrated  to 
free  discussion,  and  even  to  hang  members  who 
dare  speak  in  favor  of  liberty.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
marJcs  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Haskell,]  who  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his 
speech  on  Wednesday,  as  follows: 

"Now,  a  strani^e  statt:  of  things  was  presented  here. 
Meml)eis  of  this  bofly,  as  he  believed,  and  felt  rcidy  to 
charge,  had  lieen  engaged,  by  the  course  of  conduct  they 
pursiied  on  this  floor  and  out  of  this  Hall,  in  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  inpubordi- 
nation,jf  not  rebellion,  among  the  slaves  in  this  District. 
Men  on  this  floor,  under  the  iiarb  of  philanthropy  and  love 
of  human  liberty,  had  been  endeavoring  to  perpetrate  felo- 
nies for  which  they  onght  to  swing  as  high  as  Haman.  He 
spoke  the  plain  irntii.  lie  was  willing  to  have  his  words 
measured,  and  he  held  himself  responsible  for  the  language 
he  used.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  this  floor  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  (Columbia  in  tlie  form  of  law,  if 
they  could,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution;  and,  baffled 
and  foiled  in  that,  these  inock  philanthropists  wj^re  now,  as 
he  believed  before  God,  attempting  to  abolish  slavery  in  this 
District  by  inciting  the  negroes  to  leave  their  masters." 

"Mr.  Haskell  (continuing)  charged  that  the  conduct  of 
these  men,  their  language  on  this  fioor  and  out  of  this  House, 
had  been  such  as  to  produce  this  state  of  things — a  disposi- 
tion to  insurrection  and  rebellion  among  the  slaves  in  this 
District.  He  lield  in  his  hand  a  resolution,  which  he  in- 
tended to  move,  and  which  he  should  move,  by  way  of 
amendment,  when  this  House  entertained  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman. from  Massachusetts,  having  for  its  object  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  these  members,  and,if  they  were 
found  guilty,  their  expulsion  from  this  body  as  unworthy  to 
hold  seats  on  this  floor." 

The  gentleman  charges  me  with  uttering  senti- 
ments on  this  floor  and  out  of  this  House  which 
have  tended  "  to  excite  the  slaves  to  rebellion,  and 
to  'proAwcQ  this  state  of  things,'"  by  which  I  suppose 
he  means  their  attempt  to  escape  from  slavery. 
For  doing  this  he  thinks  I  "ought  to  hang  as  high 
as  Hainan;"  and  that  the  House  ought  to  expel  me 
for  thus  daring  to  give  utterance  to  the  honest  sen- 
timents of  my  heart,  when  such  utterance  may  ex- 
cite the  slaves  to  regain  their  liberty.     - 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  inform  that  gentleman  with 
all  sincerity,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt 
to  seal  the  lips  of  northern  Representatives  in  re- 
gard to  the  slave  trade,  or  on  any  other  subject 
which  comes  before  this  body.  I  give  notice  to 
that  gentleman,  and  to  all  others,  that  I  shall  speak 
just  what  I  think  on  any  and  on  every  subject 
which  conies  before  us.  It  is  my  intention  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  to  speak,  so  far 
as  I  ani  able,  in  such  direct,  plain,  and  simple  lan- 
guage, as  to  be  understood. 

It  is  true  that  the  freedom  of  speech  has  been 
put  down  in  this  Hall;  it  was  for  years  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  slave  power.  I  sat  here  during 
several  sessions  of  Congress  in  degrading  and  hu- 
miliating silence,  and  often  listened  to  the  super- 
cilious tirades  of  southern  meml)ers  against  myself, 
and  against  the  advocates  of  liberty,  while  I  was 
not  permitted  to  reply.  The  slave  power  then 
reigned  triumphant  in  this  body.  Sir,  it  is  well 
known,  that  for  asserting  in  this  House  some  of 
the  plainest  principles  of  constitutional  law,  I  was 
censured  and  driven  from  my  seat  here.  But, 
thank  God,  after  years  of  toil  and  efFort,  we  have 
regained  the  freedom  of  debate.  And  now,  1  say 
to  the  slaveholders  present,  we  shall  never  again 
surrender  it.  When  members  here  shall  cease  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  speaking  their  minds,  and 
representing  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  constit- 
uents, my  people  will  send  some  other  man  to 
Congress,  or  they  will  cease  to  be  represented  in 
this  body.  Why,  sii;,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  exjjcct  that  I  am  to  ask  him,  or  any 
other  member,  what  I  shall  say ,  lo/ien  1  shall  speak, 


and  hoio  I  shall  say  it.'  Do  southern  gentlemen 
suppose  they  can  bring  into  this  body  the  practices 
which  they  pursue  on  their  plantations.'  Sir,  they 
forget  the  theatre  on  which  they  are  acting.  They 
forget  that  they  are  among /refmeii.  They  surely 
think  themselves  among  slaves,  accustomed  to 
crouch  and  tremble  at  their  frowns.  This  Hall  is 
not  the  place  for  the  display  of  supercilious  dicta- 
tion. Such  traits  of  character  are  but  poorly  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  legislation.  They  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  gentlemen  who  know  their  rights,  and 
have  the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  What,  sir,  are 
we  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  such  language .'  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  study  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Government  of  which  he 
is  a  member;  to  learn  the  privileges  and  duties, 
and  endeavor  to  catch  tlie  spirit  and  inspiration,  of 
an  American  statesman.  His  thoughts  will  then 
be  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  he  will  look 
with  ineffable  contempt  upon  all  efforts  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  debate.  When  this  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  debate 
shall  be  published  in  my  district,  the  schoolboys 
will  laugh  at  its  alisurdity. 

But  the  gentleman  thinks  that  my  language  in 
this  Hall  has  excited  a  love  of  liberty  among  the 
slaves.  As  to  that  I  have  made  no  inquiry.  If  it 
has  imparted  to  them  information,  or  inspired  them 
with  a  desire  to  regain  the  rights  which  God  has 
given  them,  I  shall  rejoice  at  it.  I  would  not  desist 
from  speaking  truth  in  this  Hall  if  all  the  slaves 
in  the  universe  were  listening  to  me.  No,  sir;  if 
I  had  the  power,  I  would,  from  this  forum,  give  to 
every  slave  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  rights.  I  would  explain 
to  their  understanding  the  oppression  that  weighs 
down  their  intellects,  and  shuts  out  truth  from  their 
comprehension.  I  would  explain  to  them  the  out- 
rage which  has  robbed  them  of  their  humanity, 
reduced  them  to  the  level  of  chattels,  and  subjects 
them  to  sale  like  brutes  in  the  market.  Could  my 
voice  be  heard  by  them  from  this  Hall,  I  would 
teach  them  that  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  Creator  as  ourselves,  and  were  endowed  by 
him  with  the  same  inalienable  rights  as  those  who 
now  lord  it  over  them.  I  would  inform  them  that 
they  are  our  brethren,  and  candidates  for  the  same 
immortality  with  us. 

Mr.  GAYLE,  of  Alabama,  desired  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,]  if  these 
sentiments  were  not  now  uttered  in  the  hearing  of 
slaves.' 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  replied,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  perhaps  could  answer  that  question 
more  accurately  than  himself.  I  (said  he)  know 
not  whether  such  persons  be  present.  I  hope 
thir  may  be  some  to  hear  me;  and  if  the  utter- 
ance of  such  truths  as  these  can  teach  them  how 
to  release  themselves  from  bondage,  God  knows 
their  redemption  draws  nigh.  No,  sir;  I  would 
say  to  gentlemen,  "  Go  tell  your  slaves  how  chol- 
eric you  are,  and  bid  your  bondmen  tremble;" 
butcome  not  here  and  threaten  to  expel  and  to  hang 
the  representatives  of  freemen  for  giving  utterance 
to  the  sentiments  which  they  entertain.  Gentlemen 
may  play  the  tyrant  on  their  plantations,  hold  their 
fellow-man  in  subjection,  may  cause  his  lacerated 
flesh  to  quiver  v.fitli  the  lash;  but  they  shall  not 
impose  silence  upon  northern  men,  nor  dictate  the 
language  we  shall  use  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  GAYLE  inquired  if  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  him  when  he  spoke  of  the  flesh  being  made  to 
quiver  by  the  lash.'  He  never  used  the  kish  on 
his  slaves.  They  would  not  accompany  him  here, 
because  they  were  afraid  the  abolitionists  would 
skin  them. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  re.sumed.  The  gentleman's 
statement  shows  to  what  depths  of  degradation 
slavery  can  reduce  the  immortal  mind.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  been  so  far-successful  as 
to  teach  his  slaves  to  hug  their  chains,  and  to  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  being  free.  He  has  driven 
from  their  minds  their  instinctive  love  of  liberty. 
These  facts  show  the  most  horrid  characteristic  of 
that  institution.  It  blots  out  the  intellect,  and 
reduces  man,  created  in  the  image  of  his  God,  to 
the  level  of  brutes.  That  gentleman  dare  not  teach 
his  slaves  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  It  would 
subject  him  to  punishment  in  the  penitentiary  of 
his  State  were  he  to  do  it.  Nor  need  we  go  to 
Alabama  to  find  such  laws.     If,  sir,  you  pass  over 


the  river  (Potomac)  lying  before  our  windows,  and 
on  its  southern  bank  attempt  to  kindle  in  the  dor- 
mant intellect  of  a  slave  the  hope  of  a  future  life, 
by  teaching  him  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  you 
will  be  liable  to  an  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary 
of  that  Old  Dominion,  of  which  we  hear  so  often 
and  so  much  in  this  House.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  c?-ime  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
in  this  Christian  land — this  land  of  sabbaths,  and 
ministers,  and  bibles,  and  slaves. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  not  the  only 
member  here  who  has  assailed  my  right  to  speak 
in  this  Hall  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment.  A 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [iVlr.  Venable] 
complains  that  I  stated  in  this  Hall  that  the  laws 
of  Ohio  allowed  every  person  to  defend  his  natural 
right  to  life  and  liberty;  and  that  if  a  slave  on  Ohio 
soil  should,  in  defending  himself,  slay  his  master, 
we  would  not  hang  hirn  to  gratify  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South;  and  that  1  declared  "I  would  call 
him  a  gallant  fellow."  Now,  sir,  in  slave  States 
they  have  a  statute  law  depriving  the  slave  of  the 
right  of  self-defence.  Not  so  with  us.  Ohio  has 
no  such  law,  and  never  will  have.  The  defence 
of  those  rights  to  life  and  liberty  with  which  our 
Creator  has  endowed  us,  I  regard  as  a  solemn  duty, 
and  look  upon  every  man  who  complies  with  tliis 
obligation  as  worthy  of  my  respect.  In  discuss- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  the  slave,  I  fell  it  my  duty 
to  inform  the  masters  of  this  principle.  But  the 
gentleman  seems  to  think  that  the  slaves  will  learn 
what  I  said,  will  know  their  rights,  and  being  once 
informed  of  their  duty  to  defend  their  liberty  when 
they  get  on  to  free  soil,  he  appears  to  apprehend 
they  will  do  it.  Nov/,  I  shall  certainly  regard  my- 
self as  fortunate  if  my  poor  remarks  shall  have 
enlightened  both  master  and  slave.  And  I  now 
repeat,  that  we  would  not  hang  a  slave  for  such 
an  act  were  it  to  please  all  the  slaveholders  in 
Christendom.  I  wish,  however,  to  appeal  to  tlie 
conscience  of  that  gentleman.  I  understand  that 
he  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church.  Now,  the 
great  and  good  founder  of  that  denomination  (John 
Wesley)  has  declared  slavery  to  be  "  the  sum  of  all 
villanies." 

Mr.  VENABLE  said  the  gentleman  was  mis- 
taken, that  he  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  a 
Presbyterian,  and  yet  holds  slaves,  and  regards  sla- 
very a  blessing .'  Would  he  si t  down  on  the  Sabbath, 
with  his  slave,  who  is  also  a  brother  in  Christ,  of 
the  Piesbyteriau  faith,  at  the  sacramental  board, 
commemorative  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  sacrificial 
death,  partake  with  him  of  the  bread  and  the  wine 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
and  on  Monday  sell  that  brother,  bearing  the 
image  of  his  God,  for  paltry  lucre,  and  yet  claim 
to  be  a  Presbyterian.'  No,  sir,  I  feel  constrained 
to  deny  such  an  absurdity.  It  cannot  be  so.  No 
man  can  be  a  true  Presliyterian  who  barters  his 
fellow-men  for  gold,  or  who  transforms  man  into 
chattels,  and  shuts  out  the  Scriptures  of  truth  from 
his  brother  in  the  church,  while  he  sends  it  to  for- 
eign heathen. 

Why,  sir,  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  I  live  in  the 
19th  century,  or  that  I  am  in  a  Christian  land.  Do 
we  exist  in  an  age  when  even  Our  holy  religion  is 
thus  perverted  to  the  support  of  slavery.'  Are  we 
to  be  told  that  religion  and  slavery  walk  hand  in 
hand.'  Tha4.  virtue  and  vice  have  commingled? 
That  purity  and  crime  have  blended  together.' 

Mr.  VENApLE  begged  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  as  he  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, that  he  was  no  Methodist,  though  he  highly 
respected  that  sect.  He  was  a  Presbyterian;  but 
he  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  Philemon,  from  which  that  gentleman  would 
learn  that  Paul  did  not  tell  servants  to  run  away 
from  their  masters,  but  to  return  back  to  them. 
When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  could  bring  evi- 
dence 10  show  that  he  was  better,  wiser,  and  holier 
than  Paul,  he  would  listen  to  his  counsels,  and  not 
till  then.  .  •   ,     , 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  too  much  excited  for  a  Presbyterian.  By 
what  authority  does  he  pronounce  Onesimus  a 
slave  ?  Was  he  not  a  hired  servant,  such  as  we  ot  the 
North  employ  and  pay  for  their  labor .'  Did  Paul 
direct  that  he  should  return  to  slavery?  No;  he 
commanded  that  he  should  be  received  as  a  brother. 
But  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  at- 
tempted to  press  St.  Paul  into  a  justification  of 
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slavery.  What  is  slavery,  and  what  are  its  effects? 
Why,  sir,  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Clay,)  once  a  mem- 
ber in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  slave- 
holder, of  accurate  information,  some  years  since 
stated  that  the  average  life  of  slaves,  after  entering 
upon  the  sugar  plantations,  was  only  five  years, 
and  upon  the  cotton  plantations  only  seven  years. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  driven  so  hard  at  labor  as 
to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  whole  of  them  every 
five  and  seven  years,  upon  an  average.  Now,  sir, 
is  it  not  as  much  murder  to  destroy  tiie  life  of  our 
fellow-man,  by  a  torture  of  five  or  seven  years,  as 
it  would  be  to  strike  him  down  at  a  blow.'  Yea, 
^  is  not  this  prolonged  torture  a  refinement  in  cruel- 
ty? I  have  no  time  to  refer  to  the  licentiousness, 
or  indeed  to  the  almost  total  obliteration  of  moral 
sentiment,  to  be  found  not  only  among  slaves,  but 
among  all  slaveholding  communities. 

Why,  sir,  it  is  said,  and  1  believe  wit,h  perfect 
truth,  to  be  no  unusual  thing  for  slaveholders  to  sell 
their  own  children  as  slaves.  Brothers  are  said  to 
traffic  in  the  bodies  of  their  fathers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Such  crimes  have  no  name.  5fet  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  represents  St.  Paul  as 
approving,  and  even  enjoining  slavery,  with  all  its 
concomitant  iniquities.  Well  might  the  great  and 
good  Wesley  denounce  slavery  as  the  "  sum  of  all 
villanies,'''  for- it  is  so  in  fact.  It  is  not  merely  mur- 
der, for  it  takes  life  by  a  slow  and  regular  process 
of  torture.  It  is  not  merely  theft,  for  it  steals  not 
only  the  property  and  the  treasure  of  men,  but  it 
taKea  from  them  their  intellectual  enjoyments.  It 
is  not  merely  rohberxj,  for  it  robs  man  of  himself. 
The  essential  elements  of  all  these  crimes,  in  their 
most  aggravated  form,  are  comprehended  in  the 
term  slavery.  And  Scripture  is  quoted  to  justify 
such  appalling  wickedness.  Why,  sir,  if  I  enter- 
tained such  sentiments,  I  would  abjure  my  religion, 
and  turn  Pagan.  These  arguments  are  put  forth 
by  Presbyterians.  The  General  Assembly  of  that 
church,  some  thirty  years  since,  declared  slavery 
to  be  "  inherently  sinful;'"  and  of  course  it  must 
be  offensive  to  God,  and  to  all  good  men. 

But,  to  return  to  tho.se  gentlemen  who  have 
threatened  to  expel  me,  to  drive  me  from  this  Dis- 
trict, to  bang  me,  for  speaking  of  slavery  as  I  re- 
gard it.  I  wish  to  inform  them  distinctly,  that 
before  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  I  intend  to 
give  utterance  to  the  solemn  convictions  of  my 
judgment  in  regard  to  that  institution;  and,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  listen  to  me,  they  will  of  course  6e 
at  perfect  liberty  to  leave  the  Hall. 

And  now  I  wish  to  address  a  few  words  to  gen- 
tlemen in  regard  to  the  slave  trade  of  this  District. 
We  all  know  the  fate  of  slaves  taken  from  this 
country  to  the  slave-consuming  regions,  the  Gol- 
gotha of  this  nation. 

We  are  all  conscious  that  the  fifty  persons  taken 
by  Hope  H.  Slatler  from  this  city  last  Friday,  are 
doomed  to  cruelty,  torture,  and  premature  graves. 
They  have  gone  to  painful  and  lingering  deaths; 
and  the  momentous  question  comes  home  to  each  of 
our  consciences,  on  whom  rests  "  the  deep  damna- 
tion of  their  taking  off?"  There  is  but  one  answer. 
All  who  have  aided  or  lent  their  influence  to  sus- 
tain the  law  of  Congress  which  authorizes  such 
infernal  deeds.  Nor  is  that  all;  those  of  us  who 
have  failed  to  exert  our  powers  to  repeal  these  dis- 
graceful laws,  are  guilty  for  our  neglect.  I  dare 
not  claim  to  be  exempt  myself.  We  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  dread  responsibility.  History  will 
record  the  fact,  and  transmit  to  unborn  ages,  that 
loe,  the  members  of  this  House,  at  tliis  age  of  light 
and  knowledge,  and  of  civil  liberty,  maintain  and 
keep  in  force  a  law  for  selling  fathers  and  children, 
mothers  and  tender  babes,  to  torture  and  to  legal- 
ized murder.  In  the  day  of  retribution,  will  not 
the  blood  of  those  victims  stain  our  garments? 

Our  guilt  is  daily  increasing.  Every  victim  of 
this  barbarous  law  enhances  our  responsibility. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  exults  that  his 
State  was  not  concerned  in  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  connects  the  "  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage"  with  New  England  cupidity.  But  does 
that  in  any  way  relieve  the  gentleman  from  his  own 
responsibility  in  supporting  the  slave  trade  in  this 
District  ?  He,  sir,  has  constantly  opposed  the  abo- 
lition of  this  infamous  traffic,  carried  on  here  before 
our  own  eyes,  and  attended  with  greater  mental 
suffering  than  was  the  African  slave  trade  in  the 
last  century.     He  must  answer  for  his  own  sins. 

I  admit  that  a  fearful  responsibility  rested  upon 


those  of  our  New  Enghnd  ft\thers  who  encouraged 
or  engaged  in  that  "execrable  commerce."  I  just- 
ify them  not.  I  condemn  them  for  it.  There  is 
!^ut  one  excuse  for  them.  They  lived  in  a  darker 
age  than  the  present.  The  force  of  truth,  the  rights 
of  man,  and  the  claims  of  God,  were  not  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  people  of  that  age  in  the  concen- 
trated rays  with  which  they  have  since  pierced  the 
intellectual  darkness  which  then  locked  up  the  sen- 
sibilities of  our  race.  But,  sir,  New  England  has 
long  since  not  only  abandoned  the  slave  trade,  but 
she  has  discarded  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
pfticlaimed  her  hostility  to^ll  oppression.  The  sin 
of  our  fathers  ought  not  to  be  visited  upon  their 
children.  But,  sir,  would  that  gentleman  extenuate 
the  guilt  of  the  present  age,  by  showing  that  even 
greater  crimes  were  committed  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  us?  They  must  answer  for  the  sins 
which  they  committed.  We  are  responsible  for  our 
oicn  acts.  And  when  that  gentleman  boasts  that 
North  Carolina  did  not  engage  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  is  a 
slave-breeding  State.  That  one  portion  of  her 
people  get  their  wealth  by  raising  and  selling  their 
fellow-men.  That  the  slaves  thus  reared  in  this 
Christian  land  must  of  necessity  be  far  more  intel- 
ligent than  those  of  Africa,  and  capable  of  far 
greater  suffering.  That  the  slave  trade,  now  car- 
ried on  in  that  State,  actually  inflicts  more  distress 
and  heartrending  anguish,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  victims,  than  did  the  foreign  slave 
trade  at  that  period.  Therefore  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  not  to  boast  of  the  moral  purity  of  his 
people.  They  are  now,  at  this  time,  engaged  in 
crimes  that  would  have  shocked  the  humanity  of 
the  African  slave-dealers  of  the  last  century. 

We  have  been  assured  repeatedly,  during  this 
debate,  that  if  we  continue  thus  to  express  our  de- 
testation of  slavery,  the  southern  States  will  secede 
from  the  Union.  Now,  I  would  advise  gentle- 
men to  spare  us  from  those  threats.  During  half 
a  century,  the  slave  power  has  controlled  this  Gov- 
ernment— holding  northern  rights  and  northern 
interests  subject  to  the  burdens  of  slavery,  which 
has  constantly  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the  whole 
nation,  paralyzing  our  energies,  and  retarding  our 
prosperity. 

The  Union  of  our  fathers  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  discarded,  and  trampled  upon  by  this 
slave  power.  Texas  has  been  forced  upon  us  in 
violation  and  in  total  subversion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  direct  and  palpable  conflict  with  its  most 
obvious  provisions,  slaveholding  t'oreigners  from 
Texas  now  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
vote  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  govern  the  rights 
and  control  the  interests  of  northern  freemen.  A 
war  has  beerr  waged,  an  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars expended,  and  twenty  thousand  lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  sla- 
very, to  confirm  the  slave  power  in  its  control  of 
the  Government;  and  now  we  are  threatened  with 
a  separation  of  the  slave  States  from  our  Union. 
Of  such  an  event  /  have  neither  hopes  nor  fears. 
Dependent  on  us  for  protection,  for  support,  indeed 
for  the  very  existence  of  slavery,  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation nor  apprehension  that  they  will  abandon 
us  to  our  best  interests,  and  throw  themselves  upon 
the  tender  mercies  of  their  slave  population,  who 
for  ages  have  received  nothing  at  their  hand  but 
oppression  and  outrage.  No,  sir,  when  I  shall  see 
a  condemned  criminal  upon  the  gallows,  with  the 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the  beam 
above, become  impatient,  and, in  order  to  "  dissolve 
the  union"  between  himself  and  this  world,  jump 
from  the  scaffold  before  the  drop  is  permitted  to 
fall,  then,  sir,  and  not  till  then,  may  I  believe  that 
the  slave  States  tnay  hasten  the  terrible  judgments 
that  await  them  by  seceding  from  the  Union.  Not 
till  then  will  I  believe  that  they  can  be  driven  from 
us. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  as 
he  has  often  done  before,  has  attempted  to  show 
that  what  he  calls  the  "  abolition  movement" 
originated  in  England,  and  is  now  kept  up  by 
British  emissaries  both  in  this  Hall  and  through 
the  country.  The  gentleman  has  not  the  merit  of 
originating  the  charge.  It  was  made  many  years 
since  by  a  member  from  his  State.  I  suppose 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms 
he  uses.  When  he  speaks  of  the  "abolition 
movement,"  I  presume  he  refers  to  the  efforts  now 
making  to  extend  human  liberty,  to  restore  to 


mankind  their  natural  rights,  to  strike  off  the 
chains  of  slavery  from  the  limbs  of  its  victims,  to 
stop  the  accursed  traffic  in  human  flesh  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  That  is  what  we  all  under- 
stand by  his  language.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  out 
the  origin  of  these  movements  in  favor  of  liberty. 
Some  trace  them  back  to  the  time  when  the  "  sturdy 
barons  of  England"  extorted  from  King  John  the 
great  charter  of  English  liberty;  others  to  the  rev- 
olution under  Cromwell;  and  others  date  it  from 
the  commencement  of  our  own  Revolution  of  1776. 
If  the  gentlema«,  however,  refers  particularly  to 
philanthropic  eflTorts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
colored  people,  I  deny  the  correctness  of  his  his- 
tory. The  first  effort  in  favor  of  the  equal  rights 
of  the  colored  man  put  forth  in  England,  so  far  aa 
my  knowledge  extends,  was  by  Granville  Sharp, 
in  1767,  for  the  relief  of  "Jonathan  Strong,''  a 
slave  to  David  Lisle.  The  slave  was  liberated  on 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  owner,  in  the  true  slave- 
holding  spirit,  challenged  Sharp  to  mortal  combat 
for  thus  daring  to  maintain  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Sharp  continued  his  eftbrts  until  joined  by  Wil- 
berforce,  and  other  distinguished  philanthropists, 
whose  labors  did  not  cease  until  their  final  tri- 
umph. 

Bujrflong  previous  to  that  time — indeed,  as  early 
as  1646 — the  good  people  of  Massachusetts,  in 
general  court,  had  taken  measures  to  restore  cer- 
tain colored  persons  brought  from  Africa  to  this 
country  as  slaves,  and  actually  sent  them  back  to 
their  homes,  if,  therefore,  the  gentleman  refers 
to  efforts  in  behalf  of  colored  men,  Massachusetts 
is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  first  moving  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abolition.  The  Legislature  of  that  State 
was  the  first  on  this  continent  to  give  universal  and 
equal  liberty  to  all  her  people.  Her  abolition  act, 
I  believe,  dates  as  far  back  as  1780.  The  people 
of  the  other  New  England  States,  and  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  soon  be- 
came abolitionists,  and  repealed  their  slave  laws, 
and  gradually  restored  liberty  to  their  slaves.  All 
this,  and  much  more,  was  done  in  this  country 
during  the  last  century,  while  the  gentleman  dates 
the  movement  in  England  subsequent  to  1824,  and 
in  this  country  as  late  as  1832. 

But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  a  very  powerful  anti-slavery  paper,  drawn  up 
by  one  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1776,  in  which  he 
asserts  it  to  be  a  "  self-evident  truth'"  that  "  men  are 
'  born  equal,  and  are  endoiced  by  their  Creator  loith 
'  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life  and 
'  liberty."  Now,  I  desire  to  know  whether  he 
charges  Mr.  Jefferson  with  being  operated  upon 
by  British  influence?  Was  John  Hancock  and 
the  other  members  of  that  Congress  acting  under 
British  influence  when  they  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  At  that  period  Virginia's  no- 
ijlest  sons  were  the  boldest  advocates  of  freedom. 
"  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  was  the  soul- 
stirring  sentiment  of  her  eloquent  Henry,  and  the 
watchword  of  her  gallant  sons  who  bled  at  York- 
town.  Were  they  excited  by  British  influence? 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  James  Madison,  when  he 
penned  the  address  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, asserted  that  "  it  had  ever  been  the  pride 
and  boast  of  America  that  the  rights  for  which  she 
contended  ivere  the  rights  of  human  nature.'-'  Sir, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  spirits  of  those  great  men, 
from  the  regions  of  exalted  intelligence,  are  ob- 
servers of  oiir  discussions  in  this  Hall,  what  sen- 
sations must  they  have  felt  while  that  member 
stood  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  advo- 
cating oppression,  degradation,  ,aiid  slavery?  If 
capable  of  mortification  and  chagrin,  methinks  they 
must  have  turned  from  the  scene  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  says  it  is 
"  British  influence"  that  encourages  this  spirit  of 
liberty.  Yes,  sir,  he  would  charge  Benjamin 
Franklin  with  being  under  British  influence  when 
he  acted  as  president  of  the  first  abolition  society 
in  the  United  States,  and  signed  the  first  abolition 
petition  ever  presented  to  Congress.  And  the 
eccentric  Randolph  was  under  British  influence 
when  in  this  Hall,  with  scathing  eloquence,  he  de- 
nounced the  "inhuman  traffic  in  slaves"  then  car- 
ried on  in  this  District,  and  which  has  produced 
the  present  discussion. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  great  men  of  Virginia 
have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  glory  and 
the  moral  power  of  the  "  Old  Dominion"  has  de- 
parted.    Then  she  stood  first  among  the  States  of 
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this  Union.  Now  she  hfis  fallen,  and  "  there  is 
none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence."  In  the 
words  of  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  she  "  has  become  a 
vast  menagerie,  where  men  are  reared  for  market  like 
oxen  for  the  shambles.'''' 

The  a;entleman,  however,  dales  the  commence- 
ment of  whut  he  culls  the  abolition  excitement  in 
the  year  1832.  Why  he  has  fixed  that  as  the  time 
he  has  fj\iled  to  explain,  and  I  am  wholly  unable 
to  conjecture.  At  that  period  the  slave  power 
controlled  this  Government,  and  directed  its  ener- 
gies almost  exclusively  to  the  building  up  of  the 
slave  interests  of  the  South.  Its  influence  was  even 
prostituted  to  the  support  of  the  coastwise  slave 
trade.  Soon  after  this  our  army  was  employed, 
in  company  with  blood-hounds,  to  arrest  fugitive 
slaves  in  Florida, and  deliver  them  to  their  masters. 
The  treasury  of  our  people  was  appropriated  to 
these  disgraceful  purposes.  No  member  of  this 
body  then  sounded  thealarm,or  called  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  fact,  that  the  Constitution  was 
outraged,  their  rights  held  in  contempt,  and  the 
nation  disgraced,  for  the  benefit  of  slavery.  The 
political  horizon  was  overcast,  and  all  was  dark^ 
and  dreary. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Massachusetts  sent 
to  this  Hall,  a  man  who  had  mingled  with  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  who  had 
drank  deep  at  the  fountains  of  learning,  and  had 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  better  days  of  our 
Republic.  His  talents,  his  experience,  his  reputa- 
tion were  equal  to  the  task  which  lay  before  liim. 
With  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  with  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance, with  unrivalled  powers,  he  entered  upon 
the  work  of  reformation.  A  portion  of  the  Repre- 
isentatives  of  Virginia  arrayed  themselves  against 
him,  and  advocated  the  cause  of  oppression  and 
slavery,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson, 
of  Madison,  of  Washington,  and  of  Henry.  The 
right  of  petition  had  been  stricken  down;  the  free- 
dom of  debate  had  been  scouted  from  this  Hall ; 
and  when  that  world-honored  champion  of  free- 
dom, venerable  for  his  age,  his  learning,  and  his 
virtues,  stood  forth  in  this  body  and  maintained 
the  right  of  the  people  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  acsursed  slave  trade  in  this  Dis- 
trict, a  Representative  from  Virginia  assailed  him 
and  those  who  advocated  the  rights  of  man,  and 
charged  them  with  acting  under"  £)-i^isft.iri/ZMence." 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  now  merely  repeats 
the  charge,  and  calls  it  his  own  thunder.  Let  him 
use  if,  if  it  amuses  him  ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  harm- 
less to  others. 

As  to  the  charges  which  the  gentleman  made 
against  the  British  Government,  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  at)!  the  advocate  of  no  foreign  Power.  My 
duties  are  with  my  own  Government — to  correct 
its  abuses,  to  improve  its  administration,  to  raise 
its  character,  and  to  maintain  its  honor  and  integ- 
rity. Nor  am  I  able  to  discover  liow  the  hypoc- 
risy practised  by  British  statesmen  can  diminish 
the  responsibility  under  which  we  are  placed.  If, 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  acted  hypocriti- 
cally, it  can  in  no  degree  extenuate  our  guilt  in 
maintaining  the  slave  trade  here.  The  breeding  of 
slaves  and  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  carried  on  in 
the  gentleman's  district,  is  no  less  oflfensive  to 
God,  or  hateful  to  good  men,  because  British 
statesmen  may  haye  acted  deceitfully.  They  must 
answer  for  their  acts,  we  for  ours. 

The  tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman  was  not 
une.Kpectcd  to  me.  Excessive  vanity  and  super- 
cilious vaporing  seem  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
elaveholding  character;  it  grows  out  of  the  inter- 
course between  master  and  slave.  On  this  point 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  admit  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  (he  alludes  to  no  other 
State,)  that  distinguished  author  says: 

"  Tlie  whole  commeroe  t)etween  master  and  slave  is  a  per- 
petual exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  pa-sions,  the  most 
unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
mission on  the  other. 

"  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances." 

Yes,  sir;  Mr.  JeflTerson  well  understood  the  effect 
of  being  educated  in  a  slave-breeding  community. 
He  says  "  the  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  could 
retain  his  manners  under  such  circumstances." 
All  who  were  present  to  hear  his  speech  on  Fri- 
day last  will  admit  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  no  prodigy.     It  must  be  admitted,  I  think, 


that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  human  character,  and  never  did  he  write  a  more 
palpable  truth  than  in  this  instance. 

But  the  gentleman  has  attempted  to  argue  the 
House  into  the  belief  that  slavery  is  a  great  bless- 
ing. I  wish  I  had  time  to  compare  the  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  Virginia  with  that  of  New 
England  or  New  York,  and  to  show  the  effect 
which  slavery  has  exerted  on  the"  Old  Dominion," 
scattering  moral  and  physical  desolation  over  the 
State  of  which  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  were  once  so  proud;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  examine  that  matter.  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  words  of  Mr.  JefTerson,  who,  when  speak- 
ing of  slavery,  said: 

"  With  whiit  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded, 
who,  permittins  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other.  tiansCorms  those  into  despots  and  these 
into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
amor  patria  of  the  other. 


It  would  be  indelicate  in  me  to  heap  execration#|l*!^'«l^'®  \'\''™  f'^l  asse_ining  and    maintaining  their 


upon  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  upon  his  as 
sociates  in  this  Hall,  who,  by  their  votes  and  offi 
cial  influence,  ^'  ■permit  one  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  District  to  trample  upon  the  God-g'ivtn  rights  of 
the  others,  transforming  those  into  despots,  and  these 
into  enemies,"  destroying  the  morals  of  the  slave- 
holders and  the  patriotism  of  the  slave. 

These  execrations  were  expressed  by  Virginia's 
ablest  son,  and  they  will  be  repeated  by  historians 
and  by  posterity. 

Slaves  must  of  necessity  always  be  enemies  of 
the  Government  that  oppresses  them,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson well  remarks: 

"If  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be 
any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live 
and  labor  for  another." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  Democracy.  They  commend  themselves  to  our 
judgments.  We  all  admit  their  accuracy  and  jus- 
tice; yet,  sir,  what  feelings  are  manifested  in  this 
Hall,  and  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  when  we 
repeat  the  language  of  those  statesmen,  who,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  spoke  freely  their 
sentiments  in  regard  to  slavery .' 

A  few  days  since,  the  gentleman  took  occasion 
to  speak  sneeringly  of  Ohio,  and  to  extol  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  State  Now,  could  the  lib- 
erties and  oppression  of  the  people  of  Virginia  be 
brought  into  common  stock,  and  then  each  were 
to  draw  out  his  aliquot  proportion  of  slavery  and 
of  liberty,  it  would  be  pronounced  at  once  the  most 
barbarous  and  oppressiveGovernment  upon  earth. 
Suppose  that  geiuleman,  by  such  equitable  appor- 
tionment, were  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  an  in- 
human overseer  or  master,  a  scourging  until  his 
lacerated  flesh  should  hang  in  quivering  shreds,  or 
to  see  his  daughter  torn  from  his  embrace,  and 
sold  atpublicauction  for  nameless  purposes,  should 
we,  in  such  case,  hear  him  extol  the  humanity  of 
his  native  State.'  Were  he  to  receive  his  share  of 
the  oppression,  and  misery,  and  torture  infliQted 
upon  the  slaves  of  that  State,  he  would,  methinks, 
be  the  last  man  hereafter  to  advocate  a  system 
which  has  been  discarded  by  the  Mohaminedan 
barbarians  of  Algiers  and  of  Tunis.  I  would  not 
have  referred  to  Virginia,  or  her  institutions,  had 
not  the  gentleman  dragged  them  before  the  House, 
and  forced  them  into  debate. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  think  the  slaves  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves  if  manumitted. 
This  is  a  common  remark.  Slaveholders  gen- 
erally urge  the  necessity  of  slavery  to  prevent  the 
slaves  from  suffering.  This  is  now,  and  always 
has  been,  the  tyrant''s  plea.  Louis  Philippe  thought 
the  people  of  France  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  and  he  therefore  desired  to  exercise 
a  sort  of  fatherly  love  for  them.  So  it  was  with 
the  British  Crown  in  1776,  and  so  it  has  always 
been  with  every  opponent  of  freedom  from  Nero 
down  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Why,  sir, 
the  slaves  of  the  South  now  support  not  only 
themselves,  but  they  sustain  their  owners  and 
families  in  a  system  of  wasteful  extravagance.  But 
he  insists  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  intellectual 
ability  to  manage  tlieir  own  affairs.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  be  doing  that  gentleman  nor  any  other  south- 
ern man  injustice  when  I  say  that  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  eloquent  men  whom  I  have  ever  met 
from  the  slave  States  loas  a  fugitive  slave.  Give 
them  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  and  they  are  our 
equals  intellectually. 

The  gentleman,  however,  says  that  abolitionists 


'ook  to  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  Sir,  who 
does  not  look  to  that  inevitable  result,  unless  the 
slave  States  remove  the  heavy  burdens  which  now 
rest  upon  the  downtrodden  and  degraded- people 
whom  they  oppress?  Is  there  a  slaveholder  who 
can  shut  his  eyes  to  this  sure  finale  of  slavery.' 
And  why  should  we  not  expect  it.'  Were  we  thus 
oppressed,  outraged,  and  abused,  would  we  not 
use  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
placed  within  our  power  to  remove  such  evils.' 
Would  not  duty  to  our.«elves,  to  our  offspring,  to 
God,  and  to  humanity,  demand  that  we  should  rise 
with  one  accord  and  hurl  our  oppressors  from  us? 
Can  we  justify  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution  in 
their  patriotic  struggle  for  political  freedom,  and 
then  turn  round  and'condemntheslaves  of  the  South 
for  breaking  the  chains  which  hold  them  in  phy- 
sical bondage  and  in  intellectual  degradation.'  No, 
sir;  no  loyer  of  justice,  no  unbiassed  mind,  could 


inalienable  rights.  Wlie'n  that  time  conies,  as 
come  it  must,  we  shall  say  with  Jefl^enson,  "/fee 
Jilmighly  has  no  altrihute  that  will  permit  him  to  take 
side  tcith  the  slaveholder."  Thus  spoke  the  sa<^e  of 
Monticello,  and  we  are  constrained  to  admit  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  his  declaration.  I  will 
merely  add,  that  with  him  "  I  tremble  for  my  coun- 
try when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just,  and  thai  his  justice 
cannot  sleep  forever. " 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  FRENCH. 
SPEECHES  OF  MR.  T.  H.  BAYLY, 

OF  VIRGINIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jipril^,  10,  11,  antZ  21,  1848, 

On  the  French  Resolutions,  and  upon  the  duestion 

of  Privilege. 
The  Joint  Resolutions  tendering  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  American  people  to  the  French  peo- 
ple being  under  consideration — 
Mr.  BAYLY  said :  His  principal  object  in  rising 
was  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  deformity,  the  character 
of  the  amendment  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmxtn;] 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  desired  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  motion 
which  he  had  had  the  honor  to  make.  On  all  occa- 
sions of  this  sort,  when  they  were  attempting  to 
institute  a  national  action;  when  they  were  insti- 
tuting a  proceeding  which  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  other  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  he 
thought  their  proceedings  otight  to  be  marked  by 
deliberation.  He  thought  the  world  should  see 
that  their  action  had  not  been  the  result  of  a  mo- 
mentary impulse,  but  of  calm  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration; and  therefore  it  was  that  he  thought 
that  in  a  movement  of  this  sort  the  House  ought 
not  to  act  on  the  resolution  until  it  at  least  had  un- 
dergone the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  should  not  seem  to  be  at  the  instance 
of  any  single  member  not  holding  an  official  po- 
sition here,  not  standing  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee, nor  even  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
having  in  charge  our  foreign  relations.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  should  come  before  the  House  in  a 
still  more  imposing  form — frorn  a  select  committee, 
to  be  composed  of^  one  member  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  which  was  the  form  of  committee 
usually  adopted  when  new  questions  were  pre- 
sented involving  inomentous  considerations.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  marked  pro- 
priety in  committing  these  resolutions  to  such  a 
committee,  so  that  they  should  not  blush  to  see 
them  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  world.  In  the  political  body  (the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia)  in  which  he  had  his  earliest  les- 
sons, it  was  the  invariable  practice,  when  subjects 
were  presented  not  connected  with  its  ordinary 
legislation,  to  raise  a  select  committee  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

But  he  had  another  object  in  moving  to  commit 
these  resolutions  and  the  amendment.  He  wished 
to  arrest  an  effort  which  was  made  to  seize  this  oc- 
casion, which  ought  to  be  one  of  national  rejoicing, 
and  turn  it  into  one  of  domestic  discord.  He  was  not 
surprised  at  the  movement,  however;  he  expected 
it.  Having  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  he  had  never  seen  an  occa- 
sion which  ought  to  have  been  one  of  harmony  and 
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unanimify  on  which  he  had  not  heard  the  raven,  dis- 
cordant voice  of  evil  omen  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  boding  fraternal  discord  and  strife.  Having 
unifornlly  before  made  such  exhibitions,  of  course 
he  looked  for  it  now  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  his  coadjutors,  two  of  whom,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ashmun]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr  Schenck,]  were  leading 
members  of  the  Whig  party.  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  pending  resolutions,  and  of  the  amend- 
ments? Why,  they  were  there  as  freemen,  rejoic- 
ing, as  they  ought  to  rejoice,  without  reference  to 
party  or  local  feelings,  at  tiie  commencement  of  a 
revolutionary  movement  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  liberate  France  and  establish  a  free  government 
of  her  people. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  his  coadjutors  stepped  forward,  as  is  their 
custom,  and  sought  to  change  an  occasion  of  na- 
tional rejoicing  into  a  national  bickering;  and  this, 
which  ought  to  be  a  day  of  unanimity,  to  a  day  of 
discord.  But  that  was  not  the  worst.  When  they 
were  here  rejoicing  that  the  palace  of  the  despot  had 
crumbled  into  dust,  the  gentleman  comes  here  and 
tries  to  make  the  templeof  our  liberties  totter  to  its 
ruin.  When  they  were  rejoicing  at  a  movement 
which  their  own  bright  example  had  originated,  tiie 
gentleman  comes  forward  and  makes  a  motion  the 
t^endency  of  which  is  to  destroy  that  Government 
whose  eminent  success  has  encouraged  the  spread 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  He  does  more: 
he  comes  here  and  introduces  a  resolution  whicli  is 
a  libel  on  an  institution  of  half  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  he  declares  a  principle  which  stamps 
liypocrisy  on  every  patriot  and  statesman  of  the 
Revolution.  He  comes  to  this  Hall  and  denounces 
negro  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  the  cardinal 
principle  of  republican  liberty;  and  he  does  that 
while  .sitting  under  a  Constitution  formed  by  Slates 
every  one  of  which,  with  one  exception,  was  at 
the  time  of  its  formation  a  slaveholding  State,  and 
half  of  which  continue  to  be  so  to  this  day. 
He  comes  here  and  tells  us  that  Patrick  Henry, 
whose  eloquence  he  complimented,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  rouse  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  its  coming  glories — the  man  who  pro- 
claimed the  sentiment,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death!" — he  has  oflered  a  proposition  which 
says  that  that  man,  during  that  period  and  after- 
wards, until  he  went  to  his  grave,  lived  in  the  vio- 
lation of  cardinal  republican  principles.  He  has 
proposed  a  resolution  which  is  a  libel  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  whose  victorious  sword  carried 
us  triumphantly  through  our  revolution,  and  whose 
great  moderation,  justice,  and  prudence  did  so 
much  to  establish  our  own  glorious  and  free  insti- 
tutions. His  amendment  virtually  brands  Wash- 
ington a  hypocrite.  And  what  occasion  does  he  se- 
lect to  do  all  this  ?  I  could  have  sat  by  unmoved  on 
an  ordinary  occasion  and  seen  this  apple  of  discord 
ihrov/n  in  among  us,  but  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
when  we  ousht  to  be  rejoicing  together,  and  con- 
gratulating each  other  like  a  band  of  brothers,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  sit  by  and  see  this  demon  of 
mischief  obtrude  himself  to  mar  our  joy  without 
such  feelings  as  I  have  not  language  to  give  utter- 
ance to. 

Mr.  B.  had  not  intended  to  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  France,  for  he 
.agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  it 
was  a  question  for  France,  and  for  France  alone,  to 
decide.  He  freely  admitted  that  it  was  a  subject 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  He  believed 
that  any  intermeddling  on  his  part  with  that  ques- 
tion would  be  quite  as  improper  as  this  eternal  in- 
termeddling by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his 
associates  with  it  here.  But,  though  he  had  no 
desire  to  intermeddle  with  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  French  colonies,  he  did  not  rejoice  at  the 
hasty  and  precipitate  decree  which  the  Provisional 
Government  had  issued. 

Mr.  C.  J.  INGERSOLL  begged  leave  to  state, 
that  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  suggestion  came 
from  M.  Arago,  but  it  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn, its  pernicious  influence  on  France  having 
been  soon  discovered.  The  decree  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BAYLY  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  expla- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  he 
confessed  he  had  not  understood  it  as  that  gentle- 
man did ;  he,  ho  vvevex,  deferred  to  that  gentleman 's 


more  accurate  information.  But  he  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  there  was  no  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  precip- 
tately,  and  without  preparation  for  freedom,  that 
had  not  been  followed  by  scenes  of  wo.  With  all 
her  fanaticism,  even  Great  Britain  did  not  emanci- 
pate her  slaves  without  providing  an  apprentice- 
ship of  a  number  of  years  to  prepare  them  for  it. 
No  State  of  this  Union  that  had  emancipated  her 
slaves  had  done  it  otherwise  than  gradually. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  inquired  how  gradual  the  pro- 
cess was  in  Massachusetts.' 

Mr.  BAYLY  replied  that  slavery  never  existed 
in  Massachusetts,  except  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
extent.  He  knev/  her  court,  in  a  manner  which 
no  other  court  in  the  country  attempted  to  imitate, 
decided  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  eman- 
cipated the  slaves. 
IL.  [The  gentleman  was  informed  by  some  one  near 
4BHm  that  he  was  in  error;  and  that  it  was  the  bill 
of  rights  by  which  they  were  declared  to  be  eman- 
cipated.] 

I  mean  the  bill  of  rights;  but  there  were  simi- 
lar bills  of  rights  in  most  of  the  other  States  at  that 
time,  and  yet  no  other  State  undertook  to  say  that 
its  bill  of  rights  abolished  slavery. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  would  like  to  know  how  grad- 
ual was  the  step  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery 
by  the  provisions  of  the'ordinance  of  1787.' 

Mr.  BAYLY  said  he  could  answer  the  gentle- 
man very  easily.  A  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina near  him  who  had  suggested  there  were  no 
slaves  there,  was  mistaken;  there  were.  But  the 
ordinance  of  1787  never  was  regarded  as  emanci- 
pating any  of  them.  There  were  at  that  time 
no  inhabitants  there  except  a  few  Canadian  and 
French  settlers,  who  held  slaves  under  the  operation 
of  that  ordinance;  and,  what  was  more,  he  could 
tell  the  gentleman  that  the  descendants  of  those 
slaves  were  held  as  slaves  to  this  hour.  Let  the 
gentleman  look  into  the  history  of  his  own  State, 
and  he  would  find  that  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as 
far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  was  treated  practi- 
cally as  a  nullity.  It  never  had  had  any  legal  force 
ill  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  said  the  gentleman  was  wholly 
mistaken. 

Mr.  BAYLY  said  he  was  not  mistaken  :  he 
spoke  from  the  book.  That  House  very  well 
knew  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
what  he  knew  nothing  about,  or  of  making  asser- 
tions without  knowing  that  they  were  well  founded. 

But  he  would  give  the  professed  philanthropist 
from  Ohio  the  only  instance — a  horrible  instance  it 
was — where  this  process  of  universal  emancipation 
was  done  at  a  blow;  it  was  the  well-known  case  of 
St.  Domingo.  Then  the  thing  had  been  effected 
by  the  busy  intermeddling  of  visionary  fanatics, 
just  as  it  was  now  sought  to  be  done  here  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  associates.  There 
was  then  a  band  of  fanatics  in  London  who  met  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  and  who  passed  resolutions  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  it  was  now  sought 
to  foist  on  the  pending  resolution. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  aid  these  negroes  with 
men  and  money  in  a  struggle  for  their  freedom; 
they  furnished  Oge  with  a  ship,  the  arms,  and 
money,  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  and  similar 
resolutions  were  at  the  same  time  adoijted  in 
France,  by  an  association  exactly  of  the  charac-  I 
ter  of  that  to  which  the  gentleman  and  his  aboli- 
tion friends  belonged  among  us.  These  fanati-  I 
cal  visionaries  set  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  St. 
Domingo  in  motion;  their  machinations  succeeded 
in  exciting  a  servile  insurrection,  in  the  course  of 
which  every  white  man  and  woman  and  child  in 
the  island  was  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  a  1 
small  remnant,  who  fled  to  the  shipping  in  the  har-  I 
bor,  and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Whole  | 
hecatombs  of  dead  bodies  were  piled  up  in  the 
streets,  amid  burning,  murder,  and  pillage.  Nay, 
so  great  was  the  fury  of  the  blacks  that  their  rage 
and  revenge  could  not  glut  themselves  with  the 
butchery  of  every  white  person,  (and  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  drawing-  that  line  of  distinction 
which  the  gentleman  thought  so  great  a  mystery — 
it  was  no  problem  to  the  negroes,)  but  they  after- 
wards turned  upon  the  mulattoes  and  exter.minated 
them.  They  seemed  to  hate  every  human  creature 
that  had  white  blood  in  his  veins  with  a  bitterness 
that  had  no  parallel  unless  in  the  breast  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Ohio;  and  this  feeling  was  encouraged  in 


them  by  just  such  addresses  and  resolutions  as 
that  gentleman  is  constantly  introducing  here. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  cause  of  human- 
ity !  Were  the  interests  of  humanity  benefited  by 
such  scenes  as  he  had  described,  and  which  were 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  this  sort  of  agita- 
tion? Let  the  gentleman  look  at  Hayti:  once  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
sea.  The  negroes  there  were  once  a  happy,  con- 
tented race,  cultivating  their  fertile  soil,  and  enjoy- 
ing every  comfort  suited  to  their  condition.  And 
what  were  they  now?  A  wretched  gang  of  indo- 
lent vagabonds,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in 
domestic  feuds,  and  fact  relapsing  into  their  pris- 
tine state  of  barbarism.  Let  him  look  throughout 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  wherever  the  control 
I  of  the  white  man  was  withdrawn,  instead  of  bands 
i  of  happy  and  contented  laborers,  singing  at  their 
I  easy  tasks,  you  beheld  a  wretched  mass  of  squalid, 
lazy  free-negroes,  without  one  idea  in  their  heads 
of  what  real  freedom  was.  In  the  British  Islands 
emancipation  took  place  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  it  ever  can  again.  The  negroes  un- 
.derwent  a  long  probation;  the  masters  were  com- 
pensated for  them,  and  the  British  army  was  there 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  But  although  effect- 
ed under  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  now  admitted  it  had  been  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  both  the  white  man  and  the  black 
had  been  injured  by  it.  Liberate  three  hundred 
thousand  negroes  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  !  Who 
did  not  know  that  it, could  not  be  done  but  through 
scenes  of  carnage  and  of  horror  from  which  hu- 
manity recoiled  ? 

Born  as  Mr.  B.  had  been  in  a  country  blessed 
with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  wished  to  see 
these  rich  blessings  extended  to  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe;  but  having  witnessed  nothing 
but  unutterable  wo  to  result  from  such  measures 
as  that  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  so  ex- 
ulted, instead  of  sharing  the  gentleman's  joy,  he 
regretted  that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made;  he  was  pained  at  it.  It  was  that  measure, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  features,  which 
marked  the  movements  of  the  new  government  in 
Paris,  which  alone  marred  the  satisfaction,  other- 
wise without  alloy,  with  which  he  had  learned  the 
struggle  of  the  French  people  for  a  republican 
government. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  B.  observed  that  the  House 
would  bear  him  witness  that  he  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  it  in  a  spirit  or  w!Th  the 
feelings  which  he  had  manifested  to-day.  He  had 
sought  altercation  with  no  man;  he  never  had  vol- 
unteered to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  of  his  fellow- 
members.  But  the  provocation  this  day  had  been 
so  great,  the  conduct  of  the  movers  in  this  matter 
had  been  so  outrageous  and  unpatriotic,  that  he 
had  not  attempted  to  restrain  his  feelings. 


Monday,  ^pril  10,  1848. 

The  Joint  Resolution  from  the  Senate  tendering 
the  congratulations  of  the  American  people  to  the 
French  people,  being  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Ashmun  having  spoken  in  reply 
to  Mr.  B.,  he  obtained  the  floor,  and  said,  when  he 
had  spoken  one  week  ago  upon  this  question,  he 
had  spoken  without  one 

Mr.  ASHMUN  interposed,  and  desired  the  gen- 
tleman to  give  way  for  a  moment  while  he  added  a 
few  observations  on  a  topicwhich  had  escaped  him. 

Mr.  BAYLY  assented,  and  Mr.  ASHMUN  pro- 
ceeded with  his  remarks;  after  which — 

Mr.  BAYLY  resumed  the  floor,  and  proceeded. 
He  said  he  was  about  to  remark,  when  he  had 
yielded  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  when  he  had  spoken  a  week  ago  on  this 
subject,  he  had  spoken  without  one  moment  of 
preparation,  and  under  the  feeling  very  manifest  to 
theHouseat  the  time, and  which  hedid  not  attempt 
to  suppress.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
subsequently  on  the  same  day,  had  obtained  the 
floor,  and  declined  then,  under  circumstances  sim- 
ilar to  those  under  which  he  had  spoken,  to  reply. 
He  had  taken  a  week  to  fortify  himself,  and  all  he 
(Mr.  B.)  asked  now  was,  not  a  week  for  prepara- 
tion to  rejoin  to  him,  but  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  should  follow  the  gentleman  step  by 
step  through  his  remarks. 

And,  first,  as  to  what  the  gentleman  had  said  in 
reference  to  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  suggestion  as  to  the 
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form  in  which. the  resolutions  of  congratulation  to 
the  French  people  ought  to  be  presented  by  this 
country.  The  gentleman  said  he  had  objected  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Cummins,]  because  they  had  not  come  from  any 
committee  of  this  House,  or  eVen  from  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  committee  having  charge 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  had  -seemed  to  intimate 
that  that  was  ground  of  objection  on  his  (Mr.  B.  's) 
part  to  tlie  resolutions  themselves.  On  the  con- 
trary, gentlemen  knew  very  well  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  this  subject  before  the  House  in  the 
imposing  form  he  (Mr!  B.)  had  desired,  until  they 
had  first  been  submitted  by  some  member.  His 
(Mr.  B.'s)  argument  had  been  in  favor  of  referring 
the  resolutions,  and  nowhere  had  he  objected 
on  account  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  having 
introduced  them.  The  gGntleman  had  quite  as 
much  right  to  introduce  ihem  as  anybody  else. 
They  had  come  with  quite  as  much  propriety  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  they  could  have  come 
from  anybody  else.  But  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  desired 
to  give  them  an  imposing  appearance.  He  had 
desired  that  they  should  not  seem  to  be  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  single  individual,  but  rather  the  delib- 
erate and  well-considered  action  of  tliis  House. 

He  had  not  understood  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ob.io,  nor  had  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  himself  understood  them  as  refer- 
ring to  the  subject  of  abolition  in  the  French 
colonies;  because,  if  he  had,  why  did  he  move  his 
amendment?  The  resolutions  had  created  no  ex- 
citement here,  though  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts now  maintains  that  they  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  his  amendment.  There  had  been  no  ill 
feeling,  no  indisposition  to  vote  them  when  they 
■were  brought  forward  in  a  proper  form.  Was  it 
that  the  gentleman  found,  that  although  thus  con- 
taining his  amendment,  as  he  now  maintained,  they 
were  not  likely  to  excite  broil  and  discord  here, 
and  hence  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  additional 
point  to  it,  to  render  it  obnoxious,  as  far  as  their 
feelings  were  concerned,  arid  thus  raise  the  storm 
of  which  he  now  complained  ?  The  gentleman  had 
one  of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma:  he  must  either 
admit  that  he  did  not  understand  tiie  resolutions  as 
he  now  maintained  them  to  be,  or,  being  everything 
he  desired,  yet,  as  they  were  goii'^  quietly  along, 
his  purposenf  agitation  was  not  likely  tobeattained, 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  interfere 
with  his  amendment.  So  far  from  the  gentleman 's 
explanation  having  relieved  him  from  any  odium, 
which  he  (Mr.  B.)  undertook  to  say  his  amend- 
ment had  brought  upon  him,  in  the  estimation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  this  House,  they 
only  served  to  fix  it  more  indelibly  upon  him. 

The  gentleman  had  expressed  surprise  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  which,  as 
he  contends,  contained  a  virtual  congratulation  at 
this  abolition  movement  in  France,  should  have 
come  from  this  (the  Democratic)  sidt  of  the  House, 
and  said  that  "  but  for  the  position"  {emphasizing 
the  word)  of  the  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
he  would  have  been  more  explicit  in  its  utterance. 
What  did  the  gentleman  mean?  Had  it  come  to 
•  this?  Had  aleaderof  the  Whig  party  in  this  House 
been  brought  to  admit  that  the  position  of  a  mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  House  was  a  restraint  upon 
him  in  throwing  an  apple  of  discord  here,  which 
did  not  prevail  on  that  (the  Whig)  side  of  the  House? 
They  all  knew — scarcely  any  man  was  so  inatten- 
tive to  what  was  going  on  here,  from  day  to  day, 
as  not  to  know — that  such  was  tlie  fact;  but  he  had 
thought  that  the  calculating  prudence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi- 
dential election,  when  the  v»te  of  southern  States 
is  wanting  to  elect  a  Whig,  would  have  restrained 
him  from  the  open,  undisguised  avowal  of  it  on 
this  fioor. 

But  the  gentleman  said  that  the  resolutions  were 
premature;  that  he  was  willing,  at  a  proper  time, 
to  express  sympathy  with  France,  but  wished  to 
wait  until  he  saw  the  result  of  the  movement  there. 
He  wished  to  wjiit  until  republicanism  was  con- 
solidated in  France,  before  he  could  express^ 
word  of  sympathy  with  this  movement  in  the 
direction  of  free  principles.  He  desiied  that  the 
movement  should  be  consummated  before  we 
should  open  our  lips.  He  (Mr.  B.)  wished  for 
»no  such  ill-timed  delay.  In  this  contest  for  free 
principles,  waged  in  imitation  of  our  own  glorious 
contest  of  '76,  he  did  not  wish  now,  any  more  than 


France  did  then,  to  wait  for  the  movement  to  be 
consummated  before  the  cheering  voice  of  sympa- 
thy was  heard.  If  the  calculating  prudence  of  the 
gentleman  had  been  practised  at  that  time  by 
France,  perhaps  our  Revolution  would  never  have 
been  consummated.  So  far  from  its  being  prema- 
ture, it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strife,  when  the 
issue  was  yet  uncertain,  when  these  people  were 
contending  for  their  political  rights,  that  they  re- 
quired the  cheering  voice  of  sympathy.  It  was  at 
such  a  period  as  that  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  wished  to 
speak — whilst  the  contest  waged,  not  when  it  was 
over.  Then  would  be  a  time  for  congratulation 
when  they  had  achieved  the  glorious  object  for 
whicli  they  were  struggling;  now  was  the  time 
to.  send  over  to  them  the  voice  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  He  had  none  of  that  cold,  calcula- 
ting policy  which  would  restrain  him  from  sympa- 
thizing with  men  fighting  for  their  liberties  because 
perchance  they  might  be  stricken  down  in  the 
struga;le.  He  ardently  hoped  that  France  might 
estaEklish,  on  a  firm  basis,  her  republican  princi- 
ples; and  it  was  precisely  because  he  entertained 
that  hope  that  he  wanted  to  cheer  them  in  the 
effort.  It  was  precisely  because  he  did  not  want 
to  produce  despondency  for  lack  of  the  sympathy 
of  this  great  nation  that  he  did  not  want  to  wait. 
If  we  were  not  to  rejoice  now,  because  there  had 
been  something  to  be  regretted  in  what  had  oc- 
curred, we  never  could  rejoice  at  the  inception  of 
any  movement  of  this  sort.  Somewhat  of  irreg- 
ularityj  confusion,  disorder — somewhat  (he  was 
sorry  to  add)  of  error,  must  always  precede  the 
success  of  any  great  revolution.  He  asked  again: 
was  France  premature  when  she  not  only  aided 
us  by  her  cheering  voice  of  sympathy,  but  with 
men  and  money?  It  was  precisely  as  premature  in 
France  then,  as  it  was  in  us  now.  He  repeated, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  in  his  ill- 
timed  prudence. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  could  not 
speak  to  these  resolutions — with  all  his  professed 
anxiety  to  produce  no  discord,  to  discharge  his 
duties  merely — he  could  not  speak  to  these  reso- 
lutions without  recurring  to  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  in  the  Mexican  war,  virtually  char- 
ging us  with  hypocrisy — not  in  terms,  but  that  was 
the  effect  of  his  argument — charging,  that  at  the 
time  we  were  exulting  at  the  birth  of  a  Republic 
in  the  Old  World,  we  were  exerting  the  power  of 
our  nation  to  crush  a  Republic  on  this  continent. 
What  had  we  done  in  reference  to  Mexico  that 
showed  any  disposition  on  our  part  to  put  the  iron 
heel  of  war  upon  her?  Had  not  our  course  towards 
her,  from  the  dawn  of  her  independence  to  this 
time,  been  that  of  forbearance  and  friendship; 
while  hers,  in  turn,  had  been  nothing  but  outrage 
and  hostility?  Has  not  our  forbearance  towards 
her  been  such,  that  if  it  had  been  practised  towards 
a  strong  instead  of  a  weak  nation,  it  would  have 
stamped  us  with  pusillanimity?  Was  Mexico  less 
likely  to  be  free,  less  likely  to  be  republican,  after 
the  termination  of  this  war,  which  the  gentleman's 
course  had  tended  so  much  to  protract,  than  it  was 
before?  Was  there  any  man,  who  had  looked  at- 
tentively at  the  course  of  events,  who  believed  that 
this  war  would  result  in  injury  to  Mexico,  as  far 
as  her  civil  and  political  condition  was  concerned; 
who  did  not  know  that  there  the  reign  of  military 
despots  had  been  cut  short;  that  after  this  war,  the 
principles  of  liberty  would  be  better  understood, 
and  the  rights  of  man  be  more  respected,  than  they 
ever  had  been  before?  This  war,  as  far  as  Mexico 
is  concerned,  though  "a  toad  ugly  and  venomous, 
hath  yet  a  jewel  in  its  head." 

The  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  remarks  of 
the  French  minister,  and  had  quoted  from  his  book 
what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  Now,  he  (Mr.  B.)  begged 
leave  to  say  to  this  House,  that  he  attached  pre- 
cisely the  same  importance  to  Lamartine's  descrip- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  that  he  did  to 
the  constant  descriptions  of  slavery  in  the  south- 
ern States  by  the  gentleman  and  his  associates  on 
this  floor..  He  had  never  lived  inftose  colonies. 
He  knew  nothing  of  theircondiiion.  He  was  pre- 
cisely as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusettsand  those  who  cooperated  with  him  were 
of  the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  southern  Stales; 
and  as  presumption  would  never  supply  the  place 
of  knowledge,  he  attached  precisely  the  same  im- 
portance to  the  opinions  of  Lamartine  upon  a  sub- 


ject which  he  did  not  understand,  that  he  did  to  the 
opinions  so  often  expressed  here  by  a  class  exactly 
in  the  same  category. 

But  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  Lamartine 
was  speaking  of  the  condition  of  slavery  in  St. 
Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  and  not 
of  the  condition,  of  slavery  at  this  time  in  the 
French  Islands  ? 

Besides  the  reason  which  he  had  given  for  at- 
taching no  importance  to  Lamartine's  description 
of  the  Condition  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  there 
were  others.  He  was  not  sustained  by  better  in- 
formed historians.  Most  of  them  represented  the 
negroes  as  contented  and  happy,  until  they  were 
made  to  believe,  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
fanatics,  that  they  were  oppressed  and  deprived  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  But  although  he  at- 
tached no  importance  to  what  Lamartine  said  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  yet  he 
did  attach  importance  to  what  he  had  said  in  the 
extract  which  the  gentleman  had  read  on  another 
point,  about  which  he  was  informed.  Mr.  B.  al- 
luded to  what  Lamartine  said  about  the  effect  of 
the  insurrection.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  proclaimed  the  liberty 
of  the  blacks,  and  said,  "St.  Domingo,  the  richest 
of  the  French  colonies,  was  swimming  in  blood. 
France  was  punished  for  her  egotism,"  Yes, 
she  was  punished  for  her  egotism,  in  attempting  to 
control  an  institution,  which  the  great  mass  of  her 
people  and  statesmen  knew  nothing  about,  in  the 
massacre  of  her  white  citizens  in  St.  Domingo  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  the  loss  finally  of  the  finest 
of  all  of  her  colonies.  And  civilization  and  hu- 
manity itself  was  punished,  in  the  loss  to  both,  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  portions  of 
the  globe. 

And  (continued  Mr.  B.)  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  gentleman  and  his  associates  to  succeed  in  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  southern  States  of  this  Union', 
we  would  not  be  the  only  persons  who  would  suf- 
fer. They  and  their  constituents  would  also,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  with  us,  be  punished  for 
their  egotism. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  said 
that  he  had  been  in  error  in  what  he  had  said  in 
reference  to  aljolition  in  St.  Domingo.  The  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  suppose  that  he  had  maintained 
that  it  was  the  action  of  the  French  Government 
which  brought  about  that  emancipation,  and  had 
undertaken  to  show  that  it  occurred  prior  to  any, 
action  of  the  Government  on  that  subject.  He  had 
never  said  that  abolition  in  St.  Domingo  was 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  in  as  explicit  terms  as 
he  could  employ,  he  had  said  it  was  brought  about 
by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  EiiKlish  and 
French  fanatics,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Government  of  France,  and  by  the  operation  of 
societies  there  of  the  character  of  those  to  which 
the  gentleman  belonged. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  (»r.  B.  yielding)  said  he  had 
understood  the  gentleman  to  make  use  of  these 
words,  precisely  as  he  was  reported  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer. 

Mr.  A.  here  read  a  passage  from  the  National 
Intelligencer's  report  of  Mr.  B.'s  speech. 

Mr.  BAYLY  (resuming)  said,  if  the  gentleman 
would  hand  him  the  report  he  would  show  him 
exactly  what  he  had  said.  That  report,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  spoken, 
he  was  free  to  say,  was  a  very  faithful  one.  But 
much  he  had  said  was  omitted.  The  remarks  im- 
mediately after  what  the  gentleman  quoted  showed 
clearly  enough  what  was  his  understanding.  He 
had  said  the  thing  had  been  effected.  How?  By 
the  action  of  the  Government  ?  No  such  thing. 
This  was  what  he  had  said;  and  he  read  from  the 
Intelligencer's  report  as  follows: 

«  Then  the  lliinij  bad  been  effected  by  the  bur^y  inlermetl- 
dliii:;  of  visionary  fanatics,  just  as  it  was  now  souglit  to  be 
done  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  associalei.  there 
was  then  a  hand  of  fanatics  in  London  who  met  in  tlie  Old 
Jewry,  and  wlio  passed  resolutions  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  it  was  now  sought  to  foist  on  the  pond- 
in"  resolutions.  ...  , 

"  It  was  then  proposed  to  aid  these  negroes  with  men  and 
money  in  a  struggle  for  their  freedom ;  and  similar  resolu- 
tions Were  at  thi  same  time  adopted  in  France  b.v  an  associ- 
ation similar  to  that  to  which  the  genileman  and  his  aboli- 
tion friends  belonged  among  us.  '1  hese  fanatical  visionaries 
set  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo  in  motion  ;  their 
maclilnations  succeedad  in  exciting  a  sciiule  insurrection, 
in  the  course  of  which  efery  white  man  and  woman  and 
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child  in  the  island  was  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  remnant,  who  fled  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Whole  hecatombs  ofdead 
bodies  were  piled  up  in  the  streets,  amid  burning,  murder, 
and  pillage." 

He  had  made  other  remarks  which  were  not  in 
this  report.  The  House  would  recollect — those 
who  had  paid  attention  to  his  speech — that  he  had 
referred  expressly  to  the  fact  that  the  Abolition 
Societies  of  London  and  Paris  had  furnished  Oge 
with  a  ship,  with  men  and  money;  and  it  was  by 
this  aid,  thus  furnished  by  persons  belonging  to 
associations  precisely  similar  to  those  that  existed 
here,  that  these  negroes  had  been  stirred  up  to  in- 
surrection, and  been  enabled  to  succeed,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  every  white  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  land,  except  a  few  that  escaped. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  wished  to  correct  the  gentleman 
on  one  point.  Oge's  mission,  he  presumed  the 
gentleman  would  recollect,  was  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  tlia  mulattoes  against  the  whites.  His 
mission  was  not  emancipation. 

Mr.  BAYLY  knew,  as  well  as  a  man  could  ex- 
pect to  know  from  general  reading,  the  history  of 
that  transaction. 

Let  the  gentleman  look  to  the  authority  he  had 
quoted,  or  to  his  own  historian,  Edwards,  and  he 
would  find  that  although  Oge,  when  he  left  St. 
Domingo,  contemplated  nothing  more  than  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  free  mulattoes  before  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  of  France,  yet  in  France  he  became 
associated  with  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Blacks,  and  in  England  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  abolitionists  there.  The  association  with 
these  rnen  changed  his  views.  He  became  inli- 
matein  France  with  Barnave,  whose  fanatical  max- 
im was,'^'  Perishthe  colonies  rather  than  a  principle;" 
and  he  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  bent  upon  a  gen- 
eral insurrection,  which  he  contrived  very  soon  to 
set  in  motion. 

Let  him  read  any  authentic  history  of  the  times, 
and  he  would  find  not  only  that  the  insurrection 
was  brought  about  by  foreign  abolitionists,  but 
that  the  whites  would  have  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing it,  but  for  the  men  and  money  furnished  by 
these  abolition  fanatics  of  England  and  France. 
And  how  did  the  mulattoes  profit,  whose  conjoint 
action  with  the  negroes  enabled  them  to  succeed.' 
As  he  had  said  the  other  day,  after  the  whites  were 
exterminated  by  the  joint  action  of  the  blacks  and 
the  mulattoes,  they  were  not  yet  satiated  with  blood, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  blacks  turned  upon 
the  mulattoes  themselves,  and  from  that  hour  to 
this  there  had  been  nothing  but  confusion  and 
blood.shed  in  that  islancT,  until  it  was  fast  relapsing 
into  that  barbarism  which  he  verily  believed  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  negro  out  of  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  the 
white  man. 

Look  to  the  British  Islands:  British  statesmen 
had  admitted  that  their  attempt  at  emancipation 
there  had  proved  a  failure.  It  had  taken  place 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  than  could 
ever  again  occur:  the  masters  were  in  some  sort 
compensated  for  their  slaves  by  the  appropriation 
of  $100.,000,000,  and  there  was  not  that  acute  sting 
of  wrong  which  would  occur  where  they  were  not 
thus  emancipated;  they  underwent  a  probation  of 
ten  years;  in  England  heavy  discriminating  du- 
ties were  laid  in  their  favor  for  their  pi-otection; 
they  had  British  bayonets  there  to  keep  them 
in  order  and  protect  the  white  men  against  their 
murder; — and  yet,  with  all  these  safeguards,  with 
all  these  favorable  circumstances,  which  never  did 
occur  before,  and  which  never  could  occur  again, 
what  was  the  condition  of  things  in  those  islands.' 
Look  to  the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament; 
look  to  the  admission  of  her  statesmen  and  of  her 
leading  journals,  and  it  was  everywhere  conceded 
that  the  attem]it  had  proved  a  failure.  It  had  been 
maintained  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  it  was 
here,  that  white  labor  would  be  more  profitable 
than  slave  labor;  that  emancipation  would  enhance 
the  products  of  those  islands.  We  of  the  South 
(said  he)  knew  otherwise.  As  young  as  he  was 
at  the  time,  he  reviewed,  in  one  of  the  periodicals 
of  the  day,  these  positions;  he  was  not  wise  after 
the  fact;  in  1833,  in  this  article  which  was  in  print, 
he  had  predicted  exactly  what  had  since  occurred. 
He  undertook  to  say  there  was  no  man  in  the 
South  who  understood  the  negro  character  who 
had   not  foreseen   precisely  wlrnt   had   occurred. 


English  statesmen,  or  such  of  them  as  were  influ- 
enced by  this  reasoning,  as  very  few  of  them  in 
fact  were,  did  not  understand  the- fact — which  it 
seemed  could  not  be  learned  here — that  presump- 
tion was  no  substitute  for  knowledge,  and  that 
men  cannot  wisely  regulate  a  subject  they  do  not 
understand. 

But,  to  look  further:  What  must  inevitably  be 
the  ultimate  moral  effect  of  extensive  emancipa- 
tion? He  said  now,  whether  by  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  by 
the  peaceful  action  of  the  Government,  emancipa- 
tion could  never  take  place  in  any  country  where 
there  was  a  large  proportion  of  blacks  without  ab- 
solute destruction  to  the  whites  or  the  blacks. 
There  was  no  man  that  reflected  about  the  matter 
who  could  believe  that  the  two  races  could  ever 
live  together  in  the  same  community  as  equals: 
they  never  did  anywhere,  and  never  could.  Free 
the  blacks  in  the  southern  States,  an^  a  strife 
would  inevitably  arise  between  them  and  the 
whites  which  would  become  a  war  between  races, 
the  most  deadly  of  all  wars,  in  which  it  would  be 
necessary  "  that  one  should  perish  that  the  other 
might  live."* 

The  gentleman  said,  when  he  (Mr.  B.)  pro- 
nounced his  amendment  a  libel  on  one-half  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  he  was  virtually  saying  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  equally  a  libel. 
What  was  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman, as  modi- 
fied by  his  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Schenck?]  It  was 
a  declaration  that  slavery,  domestic  slavery,  was 
a  violation  of  a  cardinal  republican  principle.  He 
said  that  that  declaration  was  a  libel  on  one-half 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  because  it  affirmed  that 
those  States  were  living  in  the  habitual  violation  of 
a  cardinal  republican  principle;  and  he  maintained 
it  still.  But  had  the  gentleman's  resolution  any 
analogy  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Did 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  speak  of  anything 
else  than  political  rights?  When  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  declared  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  did  it  mean  to  assert  the  untruth  that  all 
men  were  in  fact  created  equal  in  their  social  and 
physical  condition?  Did  it  mean  to  say  that  the 
idiot  was  created  equal  in  every  respect  with  the 
man  of  genius?  the  dwarf  with  the  giant?  In  what 
were  they  equal?  Equal  in  stature?  in  intellect?  in 
any  gift  of  God  ?  The  Declamtion  of  Independence 
never  meant  to  assert  any  such  absurdity  as  that. 
It  meant  to  assert  that  men  are  equal  in  their  na- 
tive rights,  before  they  were  modified  by  law  after 
they  entered  into  society.  That  was  what  it  de- 
clared, and  that  was  all  it  declared;  and  there  was 
no  ingenuity  which  could  torture  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  into  having  the  remotest  allusion 
to  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 

The  gentleman  had  read  a  long  list  of  bright 
names  that  represented  Virginia  at  that  time  in  the 
old  Continental  Congress — the  name  of  Lee,  who 
introduced  the  resolution  that  "  these  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;"  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Carter  Braxton, 
and  other  eminent  men,  who  participated  in  that 
movement.  Did  he  not  know  that  every  one  of 
these  men  at  that  time  were  large  slaveholders — 
among  the  largest  in  that  State?  that  every  one  of 
them  continued  to  be  slaveholders  till  the  day  of 
their  death?  With  what  purpose,  then,  did  he 
come  in  here  and  assert  that  these  men  propound- 
ed any  such  doctrine  as  he  now  contends  for?  I 
say  (said  Mr.  B.)  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  a  libel  on  my  State!  Sir,  it  is  the 
handiwork  of  her  noblest  and  most  gifted  sons. 
But  it  is  as  little  like  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  either  in  its  purpose  or 
sentiment,  as  he  and  his  associates  are  like  the 
eminent  men  who  asserted  and  maintained  it !  And, 


*  Lamartine,  in  describing  the  insurrection  iu  St.  Do- 
mingo, says : 

"A  rivalry  of  cruelty  seemed  to  arise  between  the  two 
coloi  s.  If  certain  noble  and  faithful  slaves  placed  themselves 
between  their  old  masters  and  death,  they  were  sacrihced 
together.  Gra^ide  and  pity  are  virtues  which  civil  war 
never  recognizW.  Color  was  a  sentence  of  death,  without 
exception  of  persons;  the  war  was  between  races,  and  no 
longer  between  men.  The  one  must  perish  for  the  other  to 
live.  Since  justice  could  not  make  itself  understood  by 
them,  there  was  nothing  but  death  left  for  them.  Every 
gift  of  life  to  a  white  man  was  a  treason  vvliich  cost  a  black 
man's  life.  Tlie  negioes  had  no  longer  any  pity.  They 
were  men  no  longer;  they  were  no  longer  a  people,  but  a 
destroying  element,  which  spread  over  the  land,  annihilating 
everytliing." — Vol.  I,  page  317. 


in  saying  that,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  draw  a 
stronger  contrast. 

But  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  DecJaration  of 
Independence.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  every 
creature  that  had  the  form  of  a  man  was  entitled 
to  the  right  of  citizenship.  He  asked  the  gentle- 
man in  what  State  of  this  Union  did  any  such  right 
obtain?  He  asked  him  in  what  State  of  this  Union, 
except,  perhaps,  his  own,  did  free  negroes  enjoy 
any  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship?  Did 
they  vote?  Did  they  serve  on  juries?  Had  they 
the  right,  which  was  secured  by  the  Constitution  to 
every  citizen,  of  going  to  any  State  they  please  to 
reside?  Did  not  the  gentleman  know,  that  alt  hough 
he  talked  so'  much  about  negroes  being  deprived  of 
their  rights  by  the  institution  of  slavery,  they  v.'ere 
as  much  deprived  of  every  political  right  in  the 
other  States  as  they  were  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  ASHMUN  was  understood  to  say,  (Mr. 
B.  yielding,)  that  there  were  other  States  beside 
Massachusetts  in  which  the  black  population  were 
entitled  to  vote.  This  was  the  case,  he  believed, 
in  Democratic  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BAYLY.     Do  the  negroes  vote  there? 

Mr.  ASHMUN.     Yes,  and  in  New  York. 

Mr.  BAYLY  (continuing)  undertook  to  say — he 
did  not  presume  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  their 
State  constitutions  as  their  own  Representatives 
were — but  he  undertook  to  say,  that  neither  in  New 
York  nor  New  Hampshire  did  the  negroes  stand 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  white  voter.  There 
were  discriminations  against  them;  and  if  there 
were  any  discriminations,  they  did  not  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  New  York  they 
require  the  negroes  to  possess  a  large  property 
qualification,  not  required  of  the  whites,  which 
eftectually  excludes  them  from  the  polls.  In  New 
Hampshire  there  are  very  few  free  negroes,  and 
the  law,  perhaps,  may  allow  them  to  vote;  but 
are  they  not  kept  by  public  sentiment  from  the 
polls? 

Mr.  TUCK  interposed,  and  (the  floor  being 
yielded)  begged  leave  to  correct  the  gentleman  in 
regard  to  New  Hampshire.  Free  negroes  voted 
in  New  Hampshii'e;  and  he  would  inform  the 
gentleman  that  very  many  of  them  were  intelligent 
and  respectable  men.     [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  i3AYLY«continued.  How  many  of  them 
had  the  gentlemen  ever  seen  on  the  jury,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench  of  justice?  Not  one,  he  would 
undertake  to  say.  And  they  could  not  marry  a 
white  man  or  woman.  [A  laugh.]  And  yet  gen- 
tlemen came  here  and  talked  about  their  being  free 
and  equal.  It  was  not  the  fact  anywhere.  Look 
at  Connecticut,  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England: 
on  a  late  occasion, by  an  overv/helming  popular  vote, 
she  had  denied  them  the  right  of  sutiVage.  Look 
at  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  In  none  of  them  were  they  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights  with  the  white;  and  yet 
gentlemen  talked  to  them  about  emancipating  their 
slaves.  Go  home,  (said  he,)  and  emancipate  your 
free  negroes.  When  you  do  that,  we  will  listen 
to  you  with  more  patience.  Until  you  have  taken 
the  beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  do  not  undertake 
to  remove  the  mote  from  ours. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  asked  (con- 
tinued Mr.  B.)  if  the  ordinance  of  1789  was  a  libel 
on  the  States  of  the  South.  He  (Mr.  B.)  did  not 
choose  to  anticipate  now  what  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  on  another  occasion  to  say,  when  he 
should  pay  his  respects  to  that  ordinance,  and 
show  all  it  ever  was,  or  is.  It  contained  no 
such  sentiment  as  that  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  had  also  asked  him  if  the  Oregon 
bill,  with  the  anti-slavery  restriction,  was  a  libel 
on  the  southern  States.  He  regretted  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to 
the  circumstances  tinder  which  the  anti-slavery 
restriction  was  put  in  that  bill.  It  had  been  in  none 
of  the  territorial  bills  that  had  preceded  it,  except 
the  Wisconsin  bill,  and  there  in  so  loose  and  gen- 
^•al  phraseology  that  it  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  effort  had  been  abandoned  in 
the  case  of  the  Iowa  bill.  V/hen  the  Oregon  bill 
came  into  this  House  in  1845,  reported  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  a  non-slave  State,  and  from  a  com- 
mittee the  majority  of  whom  were  from  non-slave- 
holding  States,  there  was  no  such  restriction  in  it.< 
It  was  placed  there — and  he  regretted  it — on  the 
motion  of  a  gentlemaa  whose  elevated  personal 
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character,  whose  elegant  accomplishments,  whose 
urbanity,  whose  aljiliiV)  whose  statesmanship, 
ought  to  have  made  him  scorn  to  participate  in  any 
such  proceedings — by  the  gentleman  who  then,  as 
now,  represented  the  city  of  Boston,  [Mr.  Speaker 
WihJTHROr.]  It  was  introduced  against  all  pre- 
cedent, ai^ainst  all  necessity,  and  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  regretted  to  believe,  of  keeping  up  abolition 
excitement.  If  it  had  come  from  such  a  source  as 
this  amendment,  he  should  have  expected  nothing 
better;  but  he  confessed  he  was  disappointed,  mor- 
tified, to  see  it  come  from  the  source  from  which 
if  did. 

But  the  gentleman  had  not  been  content  with  a 
legitimate  reply  to  his  argument,  but  had  seen  fit 
to  come  into  this  Flail,  in  a  manner  which  every 
gentleman  here  must  feel  to  have  been  ofiensi-ve,  to 
drag  before  the  nation  and  to  denounce  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate  of  Virginia  for  refusing  to  pass  cer- 
tain resolutions  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Adams.  It  was  not  for  him  to  defend  that  body, 
composed  as  it  was  of  patriots  and  statesmen. 
They  were  able  to  defend  theinselves,  and  they 
had  defended  themselves  before  the  tribunal  to 
■which  they  were  responsible.  He  should  not  de- 
fend them  before  this,  to  which  they  were  not. 
He  plead  to  their  jurisdiction.  But  why  was  it 
that  the  Senate  of  Virginia  had  not  passed  those 
resolutions?  They  were  willing  to  pass  such  reso- 
lutions as  were  becoming  the  occasion.  They  of- 
fered to  pass  resolutions  of  regret  at  the  death  of 
the  man;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  stamp  hypoc- 
risy upon  themselves,  and  to  pass  general  resolu- 
tions of  approbation  of  the  public  conduct  of  a 
gentleman  whose  public  conduct,  it  was  well  known, 
had  never  met  the  approbation  of  Virginia.  He 
spoke  of  his  political  course.  Of  his  private  char- 
acter as  a  man,  of  liis  ability  as  a  statesman,  no 
man  in  Virginia  had  ever  undertaken  to  speak  in 
terms  of  disparagement.  But  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  pass  sweeping  resolutions  of  approbation  of 
his  political  conduct;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams 
were  the  sole  cause  of  the  failure  to  pass  proper 
resolutions.  They  made  the  attempt  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  reluctance  which  men  ever  have  to 
refuse  to  say  anything  laudatory  of  the  dead,  and 
to  seize  upon  a  solemn  occasion  of  that  sort  to 
effect  a  party  purpose,  and  to  make  the  people  of 
Virginia,  on  such  an  occasion,  pass  a  vote  of  con- 
demnation upon  themselves.  The  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia had  firmness  enough,  had  respect  for  itself 
enough,  not  to  unite  in  any  such  movement.  Prop- 
er resolutions  coulJ  have  been  passed,  anC^ would 
have  been  passed  unanimously;  but  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Adams  insisted  on  that  being  done  which  the 
Senate  of  Virginia,  with  proper  respect  for  itself, 
could  not  possibly  do. 

But  suppose  the  Senate  of  Virginia  in  this  re- 
spect had  erred.  Suppose  their  conduct  had  been 
as  outrageous  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  liave  the  nation  believe,  with  what  pro- 
priety was  it  that  he  came  forward  to  assail  the 
conduct  of  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  oldest, and, 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  one  of  the  most  patriotic  States 
in  this  Union. >  It  was  an  impudent  intermeddling 
with  what  did  not  concern  him,  an  effort,  not  un- 
usual here,  to  throw  a  stigma  upon  that  old  State, 
the  mother  of  States  and  of  statesmen,  which  had 
reposing  in  her  bosom  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
man  who  first  roused  the  American  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  rights,  of  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  and  of  that  patriot, 
such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  or  would  see 
again,  who,  by  his  virtue,  patriotism,  moderation, 
and  prudence,  carried  through  our  glorious,  just, 
and  happy  revolution.  But  he  warned  gentlemen, 
as  often  as  it  was  attempted,  she  would  iiave  sons 
here  to  defend  her. 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  had  undertaken  to  come  here 
and  criticise  her  constitution;  and  to  assert  that 
suffrage  there  was  confined  to  the  soil  and  did  not 
attach  to  the  citizen.  In  this  he  had  shown  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  of  information  in  reference  to 
her  constitution  that  he  had  in  his  speeches  here- 
tofore in  reference  to  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  in  Virginia.  The  constitution  of  Virginia 
made  no  such  restriction. 

Here  some  explanations  ensued,  when 
Mr.  BAYLY  continued.    The  ownership  of  the 
soil  (he  said)  gave  one  class  of  rights;  but  very 


many  of  the  voters  of  Virginia  did  not  own  one 
foot  of  land.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  Virginia 
was  not  as  extended  as  he  desired  to  see  it;  but'it 
was  almost  as  universal  as  it  could  be  where  there 
was  any  property  restriction  whatever. 

But  the  gentleman,  not  content  with  referring  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  her  constitution, 
had  undertaken  to  tell  the  House  about  her  want 
of  prosperity,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  greater 
growth  and  prosperity  of  other  States.  He  (Mr. 
B.)  knew  that  this  was  a  very  common  idea;  but 
he  undertook  to  say,  with  some  small  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  old  Slates 
which  had  advanced  in  prosperity  with  more  steady, 
decided  step  than  Virginia.  He  undertook  to  say 
that  there  was  no  State  in  which  the  progress  of 
improvement  had  been  more  certain.  He  knew 
iome  of  the  new  States  had  outstripped  her.  The 
cheapness  of  their  lands,  the  disposition  of  our 
people  to  seek  new  homes,  and  many  other  cir-, 
cumstances,  which  he  could  not  now  stop  to  dis- 
cuss, had  stimulated  them  into  rapid  prosperity — 
a  prosperity  which  he  had  never  envied  them.  But 
he  maintained,  that  among  the  old  States  of  this 
Union,  there  was  no  State  which  had  advanced  in 
population  and  v/ealth  with  more  steady  step  than 
had  Virginia.  Even  Massachusetts  herself,  with 
all  the  protection  she  had  i^ceived  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  elevating  her  and  depressing  us, 
had  not  a  larger  ratio  of  representation,  in  com- 
parison with  Virginia,  on  this  floor,  than  she  had 
in  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  their  people  con- 
stantly going  out,  the  new  States  keeping  up  a 
constant  drain  upon  them,  they  kept  on  at  a  steady 
pace  of  improvement. 

Instead  of  being  misled  by  declamation,  let  gen- 
tlemen look  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Let  them 
compare  the  census  taken  at  different  times,  and 
they  would  find  that  the  old  slave  States  had  ad- 
vanced quite  as  rapidly  as  the  old  non-slaveholding 
States,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania; and  they,  in  truth,  in  the  connection  in 
which  he  was  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called 
old  States.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, they  possessed  a  vast  unappropriated 
western  territory,  which  they  have  since  virtually 
brought  to  the  seaboard  by  their  internal  improve- 
ments. In  consequence  of  which,  their  western 
counties  have  been  filled  up  with  a  dense  popula- 
tion,and  theirtowns  have  grown  into  large  cities.  If 
it  be  answered,  that  Virginia  also  had  a  large  unpeo- 
pled territory  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  I 
reply  that  Virginia  had  provided  no  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  country;  and  this  circumstance,  and 
not  the  existence  of  slavery — for,  in 'truth,  in  that 
part  of  the  State  there  were  few  slaves — retarded 
the  growth  of  the  country. 

He  had  been  referred  to  the  contrast  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Kentucky  and  Ohio;  and  this  has  been 
attributed  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  for- 
mer. But  is  it  so.'  Have  not  other  causes  operated 
more  powerfully.' 

By  the  time  we  had  acquired  the  right  of  navi- 
gating the  Mississippi,  which  gave  the  first  strong 
impulse  to  western  emigration — certainly  before 
the  introduction  of  the  steamboat,  which  gave  the 
great  impulse  to  the  western  country — nearly  all 
the  lands  in  Kentucky  had  been  appropriated .  Most 
of  them  were  held  in  very  large  tracts  by  private 
persons,  many  of  them  by  non-residents,  who  held 
them  for  high  prices,  which  were  confidently  looked 
for  as  the  country  grew.  A  large  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky was  inaccessible  to  navigation. 

But  how  different  was  the  situation  of  Ohio  ! 
Most  of  the  lands  within  her  borders  were  held  by 
the  Government.  They  were  open  to  private  eiury, 
in  small  and  convenient  tracts,  at  Government 
prices;  and  she  was  surrounded  by  navigable  lakes 
and  rivers.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  difficulty 
about  land  titles  in  Kentucky — as,  indeed,  hereto- 
fore there  has  been  in  Western  Virginia — which  is 
always  such  a  terror  to  emigrants.  In  Ohio  there 
were  none  whatever.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Ohio  has  outstripped  Ken- 
tucky. But  it  remains  to  be  seen  that  the  exist- 
ence of  negro  slavery  has  been  the  e^reat  cause  of 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  latter.  Has  it  retarded 
the  grov/th  of  Missouri .'  Which  of  the  new  States 
has  advanced  with  a  more  rapid  or  steady  stride, 
or  which  one  of  them  enjoys  more  solid  prosperity 
than  that  State  .'     Bu^he  found  that  he  was  being 


beguiled  into  an  extent  of  remark  on  this  point 
which  he  did  not  desire. 

Suppose  the  institution  of  slavery  is  as  great  a 
curse  as  gentlemen  would  have  us  believe;  yet  do 
they  not  know  that  it  is  one  which  we  have  not 
brought  upon  ourselves?  And  do  they  not  also 
know  that  we  who  live  among  it,  and  understand  it 
better  than  they  do,  are  very  clearly  of  opinion  that 
their  meddling  with  it  only  aggravates  it,  and  that 
we  cannot  remove  it  in  the  way  they  propose,  with- 
out producing  evils  infinitely  greater?  Do  they 
not  know,  that  if  it  be  all  they  say  of  it,  it  is  our 
misfortune?  And  does  it  become  gentlemen  from 
the  non-slaveholding  States  constantly  to  throw  up 
to  them  a  misfortune  which  they  did  not  feel,  and 
one  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  remedy  ?  Did 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  find  it  conso- 
nant either  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  or  patri- 
otism? If  they  had  a  deformed  limb,  in  the  name 
of  God  let  it  pass  the  notice  of  their  brethren.  If 
it  could  not  pass  their  notice,  let  them  not  be  jeered 
and  ridiculed  for  it.  It  was  an  institution  which 
was  upon  them:  if  it  was  a  deformity  in  their  so- 
cial system,  no  portion  of  the  people  of  this  globe 
had  done  more  to  inflict  it  upon  them  than  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  themselves — as  they  were 
doing,  at  this  hour,  upon  the  people  of  Brazil. 
Does  it  lie  in  their  mouths  to  come  here  to  upbraid 
us? 

There  were  many  other  topics  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  referred,  which  he  shouW  not  take  up 
his  time  in  speaking  of  now. 

But  one  more  remark.  He  sought  altercation 
with  the  gentleman  as  little  as  the  gentleman  did 
with  him.  He  had  no  fondness  for  personalities; 
he  had  no  taste  either  to  indulge  in  abuse,  in  the 
first  instance,  or  to  retort  it.  The  retort  of  abuse 
was  low  and  vulgar;  it  was  usually  rather  the 
recourse  of  vulgar  minds,  overflowing  with  bad 
passions,  than  the  resort  of  patriotic  indignation. 
Fie  confessed  that  some  remarks  which  he  had 
made  when  he  occupied  the  floor  a  week  ago  were 
pretty  pointed:  if  he  had  had  the  language  he  would 
have  made  them  more  so.  All  he  could  say  now, 
in  speaking  under  different  impulses,  as  far  as  any 
abhorrence  had  been  expressed  by  him  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  proceeding,  was,  that  he  would  have 
expressed  it  in  his  cool  moments  in  quite  as  strong 
language. 


Tuesday,  Jlpril  11,  1848. 

Mr.  Palfrky  rose,  as  soon  as  the  Journal  had 
been  read,  and  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate, 
tendering  the  congratulations  of  the  American  to 
the  French  people  on  the  consolidation  of  a  French 
republic  antl  the  principles  of  liberty,  was  passed 
yesterday;  and  proceeded  to  address  the  House  at 
some  length.  After  which,  the  floor  was  obtained 
by- 

Mr.  BAYLY,  who  said  he  should,  not  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  with  any  asperity. 
There  was  so  much  of  the  man  that  was  the  gentle- 
man, so  much  propriety  and  gentleness  of  manner 
about  him,  that,  much  as  Mr.  B.  abhorred  the  princi- 
ples he  held,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say 
anything  harsh  of  him.  But  it  was  due  to  himself 
that  he  should  add  a  few  words  to  his  reply  to  the 
other  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ash- 
MUN,]  which,  in  the  hurry  of  an  unpremeditated 
speech,  he  had  omitted. 

But  before  he  did  so,  he  must  say  a  few  words 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken, 
[Mr.  Palfrey.]  And,  in  the  first  place,  that  gen- 
tleman had  said  that  Mr.  B.  was  in  error  in  regard 
to  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts.  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  had  heard  his  remarks  distinctly,  as  he 
had  said  he  did  not,  he  could  not  but  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  all  he  had  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  legislation  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
on  the  subject  of  free  negroes,  he  had  carefully  ex- 
cepted Massachusetts.  He  had  repeated  that  ex- 
ception with  particularity  more  than  once,  and  the 
reason  for  his  doing  so  was  this:  he  knew  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  there  had  been  of  late  much  legislation 
in  Massachusetts  on  that  subject,  but  he  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  had 
o-one.  Most  of  the  remarks  he  had  made  in  refer- 
ence particularly  to  Massachusetts  he  had  made 
on  the  statements  and  suggestions  of  others.  But, 
after  all,  he  did  not  think  the  gentleman  had  point- 
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ed  out  any  important  errors  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  The  gentleman  [Mr.  P.]  had  informed  the 
House  that  Massachusetts  had  made  it  a  penal 
offence  for  her  mag:istrates  to  assist  in  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  fu2;itive  slaves,  and  had  prohibited  the 
use  of  her  Jails  for  any  such  purpose.  He  recol- 
lected those  laws  perfectly  well;  and  when  the 
gentleman's  colleague  [Mr.  Ashmun]  had  said,  on 
yesterday,  that  his  State  and  the  other  non-slave- 
holding  States  were  willing  to  stand  by  the  Com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  he  designed  to  ask  him  if,  in  passing  such 
laws,  she  was  doing  it;  but,  speaking  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  had  already  referred,  and 
amid  tiie  constant  interruptions  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  it  had  escaped  him.  It  was  an  import- 
ant point;  and  as  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  it,  he  begged  leave  to  propound  that 
question  now  to  the  gentleman.  In  passing  such 
laws,  is  Massachusetts  abiding  in  good  faith  by 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution? 
Mr.  ASHMUN.  Yes;  she  is. 
Mr.  BAYLY.  No;  she  is  not.  Mr.  B.  quoted 
the  following  clause  of  the  Constitution:  "No 
'  person  held  to  serv-ice  or  labor  in  one  State,  un- 
'  der  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
'  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
'  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
'  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
'  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

In  1735  Congress  passed  a  law  to  carry  out  this 
constitutional  provision;  and  that  law  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  magistrates  to  assist  in  the  sur- 
render of  such  fugitives. 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  Will  you  show  me  the  law 
which  makes  any  such  requirement? 

Mr.  BAYLY.  Yes,  I  will.  Hand  me  the  first 
volume  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
will  show  it. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  said, 
declared  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  passed 
in  pursuance  of  it,  should  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793 
had  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Prigg  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  that  court.  Judge  Story — who  was  the  boast 
and  glory  of  the  gentleman's  own  State — delivering 
the  opinion,  pronounced  it  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  and  therefore  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  Yet  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with 
this  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort  staring  her 
in  the  face,  has  set  at  naught  this  supreme  law. 
And  she  has  not  done  this  in  a  trifling  and  tran- 
sient case.  Her  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect,  is  not  only 
a  palpable,  but  a  dangerous  violation  of  that  Con- 
stitution and  those  laws.  And  she  has  not  the 
miserable  apology  that  it  is  done  to  defend  any 
interest  of  hers.  It  is  a  gratuitous  outrage  upon 
our  constitutional  rights,  in  a  case  in  which  she 
had  no  interest  at  stake  to  palliate  it. 

In  prohibiting  to  the  master  of  fugitive  slaves 
the  use  of  her  jails,  and  forbidding  her  officers  to 
assist  in  their  removal,  she  has  made  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  us,  a  dead  letter.  The  only  other  persons,  be- 
sides the  State  officers,  who  are  required  by  the 
law  of  1793  to  assist  in  the  delivering  up  of  fugitive 
slaves,  are  the  Judges  of  the  district  or  circuit 
courts.  There  are  few  of  them, — in  many  of  the 
States  but  one  district  Judge,  and  in  all  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  but  four  circuit  judges,  who 
most  of  the  year  are  out  of  their  circuits;  and  the 
master,  at  the  time  he  makes  the  seizure,  might 
not  be  within  a  hundred  miles  of  one  of  them.  In 
such  a  case,  bow  would  the  master  get  his  slave 
before  them  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  by  every  sort 
of  foul  misrepresentation,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
at  large  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  have  become 
so  exasperated  against  the  southern  slaveholder, 
that  he  not  only  could  expect  no  assistance,  but 
would  be  certain  to  meet  with  active  opposition 
from  them?  What,  then,  could  he  do?  Carry 
with  him  a  posse  from  his  own  State?  Would  not 
this  inevitably  lead  to  a  collision,  which  it  was  the 
very  object  of  the  law  of  1793  to  prevent,  by  re- 
quiring the  duty  to  be  done  by  officers  of  the  State 
in  which  the  fugitive  might  be  found  ? 

It  was  idle  to  tell  him  that  this  important  clause 
of  the  Constitution — a  clause  which  had  been  made 
an  indispensable  condition  by  the  southern  States 
of  their  sanction  of  the  Constitution — had  not  been 


nullified  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  With 
what  propriety,  then,  could  the  gentleman  come 
here  and  say  that  his  State  was  willing  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution  as  it  was?  Did  not  the  laws 
passed  by  her  Legislature,  and  public  sentiment 
there,  make  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  a 
slaveholder  impossible? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  here  asked  leave  of  Mr.  B.  to 
make  an  explanation.  He  denied  that  the  law  of 
1793  made  it  the  duty  of  State  officers  to  arrest 
fugitive  slaves;  and  he  went  into  a  long  argument 
on  that  point,  during  which  he  was  interrupted  by 
Mr.  McLANE  and  Mr.  VINTON. 

Mr.  BAYLY  (resuming)  said,  that  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  gentleman  had  given  him  time  to 
examine  the  law,  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  He 
had  said,  and  he  repeated  it  with  the  law  before 
him,  which  he  thanked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  handing  to  him,  that  the  law  of  1793  made  it 
the  duty  of  State  officers  to  assist — that  was  his 
"statement — in  removal,  by  his  master  or  his  agent 
or  attorney,  of  his  fugitive  slave.  It  did  so  in  ex- 
press terms.  As  he  had  been  contradicted  on  that 
point,  he  desired  to  read  the  section: 

"Sec.  .'J.  .^nd  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  when  a  person 
hold  to  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the 
Territories  on  the  northwest  or  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  under 
the  lawi:  thereof,  should  escape  into  any  other  of  the  said 
States  or  Territories,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  ser- 
vice may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered 
to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labor,  and  to  take  him 
or  her  before  any  judse  of  the  circuit  ordistrict  courts  of  the 
United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before 
any  mai^istrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate  wherein 
such  seizure  or  arrest  stiould  he  made ;  and  upon  proof,  to  the 
sulisficlion  of  such  JuJs;e  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testi- 
moiiy  or  aHidavit  taken  before,  and  ccrlitied  by,  a  magistrate 
of  any  sucli  State  or  Territory,  that  the  person  so  seized  or 
arrested  doth,  undi-r  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  from 
which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  'or  labor  to  the  person 
claiming  him  or  her.  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or 
magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  tliereof  to  sucli  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  which  should  be  sufficient  warrant  for  re- 
moving the  said  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  State  or  Territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled." 

The  last  section  of  the  act  declares: 

"That  any  person  who  shall,  knowingly  and  willingly, 
obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  liis  agent  or  attorney,  in 
so  seizing  or  arresting  such  fugitive  from  labor;  or  shall 
rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given 
or  declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  person,  after 
notice  that  he  or  she  was  a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  for  either  of  the  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ;  which  penalty  may  be  recov- 
ered by,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  such  claimant,  by  action  of 
debt  in  any  court  proper  to  try  the  same  ;  saving,  moreover, 
to  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  service,  his  right  of 
action  for,  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries,  or  either  of 
them." 

That  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  State  magis- 
trates to  assist  in  the  surrender  to  the  owner,  agent, 
or  attorney,  of  these  fugitive  slaves;  and  itimpoised 
a  penalty  on  any  one  who  should  obstruct  or  hinder 
such  claimant,  &c.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  decided  that  that  law  was  con- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  COLLAMER,  (in  his  seat.)  That  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  BAYLY.  Yes,  that  par.t  of  it.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  what  that  decision  was.  He  had 
read  it  at  the  time.  It  was  several  years  since,  but 
he  undertook  to  state  wliat  that  decision  was. 
There  were  three  leading  points  made  in  the  case: 
one  was,  that  the  Constitution  executed  itself — that 
no  legislation,  either  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  of 
the  State  Legislature,  was  contemplated,  and  there- 
fore that  this  law  was  unconstitutional;  another 
point  was,  that  Congress  had  the  right  of  legis- 
lation, and  of  exclusive  legislation;  the  third 
point  was,  that  there  was  a  concurrent  power  of 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  Legislatures,  with  this  restriction  in  the  case 
of%e  States,  they  might  pass  laws  in  aid  and 
furtherance  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  but  not  in 
contravention  of  them.  These  were  the  points 
made  in  the  case.  What  was  the  decision?  Mr. 
Justice  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  constitutional  provision  was  ample 
in  itself;  and  that  the  Constitution  gave  the  right 
to  the  master, -or  his  agent  or  attorney,  without  the 
interference  of  any  officer  or  anybody,  to  go  and 
take  his  slave  who  had  got  into  a  free  State  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  his  horse  if  he  was  found  there, 
and  bring  him  back,  without  any  other  authority 
than  that  which  the  Constitution  provided;  £^nd 
that  the  law  of  1793  was  therefore  unnecessary. 
But  he  maintained  that_any  legislation  of  the  States 


going  to  impair  this  right  was  unconstitutional. 
A  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  court — Mr.  Justice 
Story  delivering  the  opinion — decided  that  the 
Constitution  did  contemplate  legislation,  and  that 
that  power  of  legislation  was  vested  exclusively 
in  Congress;  and  that  the  Stale  Governments  had 
no  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  at  all.  That 
was  the  decision  of  the  court.  But  three  judges — 
the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
and  Smith  Thompson,  of  New  York — gave  their 
opinion  that  the  right  of  legislation  was  concur- 
rent in  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures;  that 
Congress  might  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  tliat 
the  law  of  1793  was  therefore  constitutional;  and 
that  the  State  Legislatures  might  legislate  in  aid, 
not  in  contradiction,  or  rather,  in  better  law  lan- 
guage, not  in  contravention,  of  the  law  of  1793  or 
of  the  Constitution.  His  (Mr.  B.'s)  own  opinion 
was  very  distinctly  that  that  opinion  gave  the  true 
law  of  the  subject.  But  that  was  not  necessary  to 
his  present  argument.  For  the  point  he  meant  to 
make  on  Massachusetts  he  would  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  delivered  by  her  own 
distinguished  Jurist.  He  had  decided  that  this 
law  was  constitutional.  The  court  had  so  de- 
cided. The  Constitution  said  that  the  laws  of 
Congress,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  "  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  And  yet  Massachusetts,  law- 
loving,  and  Constitution-loving  Massachusetts, had 
undertaken  to  nullify  it  I 

There  was  another  point  of  not  much  less  mag- 
nitude made  in  the  case — the  one  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Collamer]  alluded,  in 
the  question  he  had  propounded.  It  was,  whether 
the  States  had  the  authority  to  prohibit  their  offi- 
cers, referred  to  in  the  3d  section,  from  executing 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  that  section? 
The  court  did  not  decide  that  point;  but  they  said, 
that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  whether  these 
officers  were  bound  to  act,  there  was  none  that 
they  might  act,  unless  prohibited  by  State  legisla- 
tion. 

Several  of  the  judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  whose  opinion  in  this  case  I 
commend  to  every  lover  of  clear,  logical,  legal 
reasoning,  maintained,  not  only  tliat  these  State 
magistrates  might,  if  they  chose,  in  the  absence 
of  State  prohibition,  execute  the  duties  imposed 
upon  thein  by  the  law  of '93;  but  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  Legislatures,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  compel  them  to 
act. 

Judge  McLean  admitted  the  general  proposition 
that  Congress  could  not  control  State  officers;  but 
maintained  that  this  case  formed  an  exception. 

[When  Mr.  Bayly  spoke,  he  had  not  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  before  him;  but  he 
said  he  would  hand  to  the  reporters  extracts  from 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  sustaining  the  positions 
he  had  taken.  In  other  instances  where  quotations 
aie  made  in  liec  verba,  it  is  to  be  understood  they 
v.'ere  furnished  subsequently.  In  the  delivered 
speech,  only  the  substance  was  given.] 
Chief  Justice  Taney  said: 

"  Indeed,  if  tlie  State  authorities  are  absolved  from  all 
obligation  to  protect  this  right,  [the  right  of  recapture,] 
andmay  stand  by  and  see  it  violated  without  an  effort  to 
defend  it,  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  1793  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  a  remedv.", 

"  But  it  is  manifest  from  the  face  of  the  law,  that  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  was  intended  to  be  given  by  the  act  of  1793. 
It  never  designed  to  compel  the  master  to  encounter  the 
hazard  and  expense  of  taking  the  fugitive  in  all  cases  to  the 
distant  residence  of  one  of  llie  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  for  it  authorized  him  also  to  go  before  any 
maiiistratc  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  wherein 
the  seizure  should  be  made.  And  Congress  evidently  sup- 
posed it  had  provided  a  tribunal  at  the  place  of  the  arrest,  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  the  master  with  the  evidi'iice  of  ownership, 
to  protect  him  more  efiectually  from  unlawful  inierrnption. 
So  far  from  regarding  the  State  authorities  as  prohibited 
from  interfering  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  Congress  of 
that  day  must  have  counted  upon  their  cordial  cooperation. 
They  legislated  with  express  reference  to  State  support. 
And' it  will  be  remejiibered,  that  when  the  law  was  passed, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  administered  by 
men  who  had  recently  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution." 
Judge  McLean  said: 

"As  a  general  principle,  it  is  true  that  Congress  lias  no 
power  to  impose  duties  on  State  oflicers;  but  does  not  the 
cnse  under  consideration  form  an  exception  ?"         *  * 

"The  clause  in  the  Constitution  preceding  the  one  in  re- 
lation to  fugitives  from  labor,  declares  that '  a  person  charged 
<  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall 
'  flee  fiopi  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on 
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'  demand  of  the  executive  autliniily  of  tlic  State  from  which 
'  he  fled,  he  aehveieU  up  to  be  removed  to  tlie  State  having 
<  jnri>diction  of  the  crime.'  Fn  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  1793,  Congress  lias  provided,  that  on  demand  being  made 
as  above,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  authority  to 
cause  the  person  demanded  to  be  arrested. 

"The  constitutionality  of  this  Uiw,  it  is  to  he  believed, 
has  never  been  questioned.  It  has  been  obeyed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  who  have  uniformly  acknowledged  its  ob- 
ligations. To  some  demands,  surrenders  have  not  been 
inade;  but  the  refusals  have  in  no  instance  been  on  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  and  act  of  Congress  were  of  no 
binding  force.  Uther  reasons  have  been  assigned.  Now, 
if  Congress  may,  by  legislation,  require  this  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  highest  Stale  officer,  may  they  not  on  the 
same  principle  require  appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor  by  other  State  officers.' 
Over  these  subjects  the  constitutional  power  is  the  same. 

"  The  Constitution  requires  '  that  such  person  shall  he  de- 
livered up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  the  service  is 
due.'  Here  is  a  positive  duty  imposed;  and  Congress  has 
said  in  what  mode  this  dutv  shall  be  performed.  Had  they 
not  power  to  do  so.'  If  the  Constitution  was  designed  in 
this  respect  to  require,  not  a  neg.ative,  but  a  positive  duty  on 
the  State  and  the  people  of  the  State  where  the  fugitive  from 
labor  may  be  found,  of  which  it  would  seem  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  it  must  be  equally  clear  that  (.'ongress  may  pre- 
scribe in  what  manner  the  claim  and  surrender  shall  be  made. 
I  am  therefore  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  although,  as  a 
general  principle.  Congress  cannot  impose  duties  on  State 
officers,  yet  in  the  cases  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  from 
labor,  they  have  the  power  to  do  so." 

In  the  controversy  between  Virginia,  and  New 
York,  Governor  Seward,  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  all  these  abolition  tnovements,  admitted  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  part  of  the  law  of  1793,  which 
required  the'  Executives  of  the  States  to  surrender 
fugitives  from  justice.     He  said: 

"The  duties  of  that  department  [the  executive]  in  such 
cases  [the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice]  are  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  New  York." 

And  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  referring  to  this  subject,  in  a  report 
which  met  the  sanction  of  that  body,  said: 

"  By  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  power  of  causing  the 
arrest  of  persons  demanded  -as  fugitives  from  justice,  is 
vested  in  the  Executive,  and  his  discretion  cannot  be  con 
trolled  by  any  legislative  action." 

The  constitutionalify  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
law  of  1793,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  the  one  relative  to 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  other  to  fugitives 
from  labor,  rest  upon  the  same  principle;  yet  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  ever  questioned  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  former. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  I  entirely  agree  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  I  think 
the  Constitution  contemplates  in  both  sections — the 
one  relative  to  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  other 
relative  to  fugitives  from  labor — affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  States  where  the  fugitive  may 
be  found.  A  State  cannot  be  said  to  deliver  up 
without  being  active.  The  language  of  the  two 
sections  is  similar.  In  each  case  the  fugitive  is  to 
"  be  delivered  up."  In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  "on  the  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  State  from  which  he  fled;"  in  the  other, 
"  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due."  But  in  neither  case  does  it 
specify  by  whom  the  delivery  is  to  be  made.  But 
about  this,  it  seemed  to  him,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Who  was  to  deliver  up.''  In  every  case  almost,  the 
fugitive  of  either  class  would  lie  at  large — he  would 
be  in  no  one's  custody.  Who,  then,  was  to  de- 
liver him  up.'  Why,  most  clearly,  the  State, 
,  through  her  appropriate  officers,  when  he  might 
be  found. 

But  suppose  he  was  wrong  in  all  this:  it  did  not 
make  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  States 
which  had  adopted  similar  legislation,  any  better. 
If  the  laws  which  they  had  passed  did  not  violate 
^  the  letter,  they  certainly  most  clearly  violated  the 
spirit,  of  the  Constitution. 

Why  was  the  clause  relative  to  fugitives  from 
Wbor  inserted  in  the  Constitution.'  I  will  let  Judge 
Story  answer  that  question.  In  the  case  already 
rtferred  to,  he  said:  v 

Jistorically,  it  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  this 
clatae  was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding 
fctatW  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership  in  their 
u\  "^  property,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
they  kjbiit  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were  held  in 
servitlde.  The  full  recoznition  of  this  right  and  title  was 
indispkisable  tor  the  security  of  this  species  of  property  in 
all  theUaveholding  States,  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the 
preserAtion  of  their  domestic  interests  and  institutions 
that  It  (^inot  be  doubted  it  cnnstiuned  a  fundamental arlide, 
vntkaut  \£  adoption  of  which,  the  Union  'could  not  have  been 
formed.  Us  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines 
and  prin(in|es  prevalent  in  the  non-slaveholding  Slates  by 
preventiniihein  from  iutermeddlingor  obsttuctina  theriehts 
Of  own«fs\f  slaves."  " 
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Again: 

"The  clause  manifestly  conteni|iIales  tlie  existence  of  a 
positive,  unqualifii'd  right  on  the  pari  of  the  owner  of  the 
slave,  which  no  State'  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way 
qualify,  rculate,  control,  or  restrain.  The  slave  is  not  to 
be  discharged  from  service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
State  law  or  regulation.  Now,  certainly,  witliout  indulging 
in  nicety  of  criticism  upon  words,  it  may  fairly  and  reason- 
ably be  said,  that  any  State  law  or  State  regulation  which 
int.errunts,limits,  delays,  or  postpones  the  riglKof  the  owner 
to  the  Immediate  possession  of  the  slave,  and  the  immediate 
command  of  his  service  and  labor,  operates,  yro  tanto,  a 
discharge  of  the  slave  therefrom.  The  question  can  never 
he  how  much  the  slave  is  discharged  from,  but  whether  he 
i^  discharged  from  any,  by  the  natural  or  necessary  operation 
of  State  laws  or  State  regulations.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  quantity  or  degree,  but  of  withholding  or  controlling  the 
incidents  of  a  positive  and  absolute  right." 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Constitution.  Now, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  States  living  under  its  pro- 
tection and  enjoying  its  blessings.'  Is  it  rot  to 
carry  out  in  aood  faith  its  provisions  .'  But  do  not 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  obstruct  and  hinder  a 
master  in  recovering  a  fugitive  slave?  Does  not 
every  one  know,  that  without  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion, the  Constil'jtion  never  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed .'  Suppose  our  forbearance  should  be  such — 
sup|50se  our  devotion  to  the  Union  is  so  great  that 
we  should  submit  to  its  annulment:  yet  is  it  right 
to  take  advantage  of  such  feelings  to  trample  upon 
our  constitutional  guarantees.'  Unless  gentleman 
are  aiming  at  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  they  are 
proceeding  upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  on  our  part.  But  are  they  not 
discouraging  and  weakening  that  feeling.'  And  is 
a  feeling'  of  loyalty  to  this  Union  to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  trample  in  the  dust  its  fundamental 
articles.'  I  beg  gentlemen  not  to  make  a  mistake 
on  this  point — ^^it  woukl  be  fatal.  I  know  we  have 
borne  much;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
forbearance  cannot  go;  and  we  are  much  nearer 
that  point  than  even  some  of  ourselves  imagine. 

But  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  not  only 
nullified  the  third  section  of  the  act,  but  the  last 
also.  The  gentleman  [Mr.  Palfrey]  had  told  us 
that  in  Massachusetts  negroes  could  sit  on  juries; 
and  he  had  also  told  us  there  was  one  settlement 
in  his  State  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  fugitive 
slaves.  In  future,  other  fugitive  slaves  will  prob- 
ably seek  that  neighborhood.  Now,  suppose  a 
master  should  seek  to  recapture  there  a  fugitive 
slave:  what  would  be  the  result?  Massachusetts 
has  prohibited  her  officers  from  assisting  him.  In 
the  absence  of  their  authority,  is  it  not  certain  that 
he  would  be  resisted?  In  such  a  case  he  v/ould 
be  entitled  to  sue  for  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
last  section,  and  also  for  damages.  But  with  run- 
away slaves  to  try  the  cause,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts negro  judge,  so  highly  eulogized  by  the  gen- 
tleman, [Mr.  P.,]  what  chance  of  recovery  would 
he  have? 

The  object  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law  of 
'93  is  very  plain.  The  third  section  was  designed 
to  arm  the  master  with  the  State  authority  to  en- 
force his  rights.  That,  Massachusetts  has  taken 
away  in  the  manner  I  have  shown.  The  last  was 
designed  to  deter  private  persons  from  obstructing 
him  m  the  assertion  of  those  rights.  If  the  laws 
enabled  the  master  to  enforce  this  last  section,  he 
still  would  have  had  some  chance.  Although  the 
State  officers  were  prohibited  from  assisting  him  in 
the  assertion  of  his  rights,  yet  the  citizens  at  large 
would  have  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  penalty 
from  resisting  him.  But  to  make  the  destruction 
of  our  constitutional  right  complete,  this  restraint 
is  removed;  and  the  persons  who  resist  a  master 
in  the  assertion  of  his  constitutional  rights  has  in- 
demnity against  the  penalties  of  the  last  section 
offered  him  in  advance.  Undersuch  circumstances, 
not  only  is  the  recapture  of  a  fugitive  slave  impos- 
sible in  Massachusetts,  but  the  master  who  should 
attempt  it  would  most  certainly  be  mulcted  in  dam- 
ages by  the  verdict  of  a  negro  jury. 

With  what  unblushing  effrontery  is  it  not,  then, 
that  gentlemen  come  here  and  tell  us  they  are  will- 
ing to  stand  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

But  some  of  the  other  non-slaveholding  States 
have  gone  even  further  than  this.  Tliey  have  ex- 
tended the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  fugitive  slaves; 
and  enacted  provisions  which  make  the  recapture 
of  them  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  and  so  have 
most  of  tj|£  State  courts,  that  the  Constitution  con- 
templates a  summary  ministerial  proceeding,  not 


acccording  to  J.lie  rules  and  forms  of  the  common 
law.  And  they  have  also  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  or  freedom  does  not  arise  on  such 
a  proceeding.  The  only  question  is,  was  the  slave 
"/ie/(Z"  to  service  or  labor?  but  whether  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  held,  was  a  question  which  could  , 
only  be  tried  in  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Chief  JusticeTilghman,  which 
has  been  followed  by  all  the  higher  courts  since, 
both  State  and  Federal — 

"  Itphilnlyappeais  from  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
Constitution  and  act  of  Congress,  that  the  fugitive  was  to 
be  delivered  up  on  a  summary  proceeding,  without  the  delay 
of  a  formal  trial  in  a  court  of  common  law.  ISut  if  he  had 
really  a  right  to  freedom,  that  right  was  not  impaired  by  this 
proceeding.  He  was  placed  just  in  the  siUiation  in  which 
he  stood  before  he  tied,  and  might  prosecute  his  ri;;lit  in  the 
Slate  to  which  he  belonged." 

Notwithstanding  these  are  the  admitted  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  which  the  law  of  '93  was 
designed  to  execute,  several,  nearly  all,  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  States  have  passed  laws  conflicting 
irreconcilably  with  them.  Mr.  B.  referred  partic- 
ularly to  the  law  of  New  York,  but  said  Connec- 
ticut, Vermont,  and  other  States,  had  passed  others 
precisely  similar.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  law  of  New  York: 

In  its  first  section  it  provides  "that  the  claim  to 
the  service  of  the  alleged  fugitive"  shall  be  tried  by 
a  jury.  The  3d,  4th,  and  5th  provides  for  empan- 
neling  the  jury,  and  prescribes  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  6th  section  makes  the  finding  of  the 
jury  conclusive,  gives  an  appeal  to  the  slave  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  denies  it,  under  any  circuni- 
stances,  to  the  master.  But  if  by  mere  possibility 
a  verdict  should  be  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant, the  7ih  section  provides  a  pretext  for  the 
rescue  of  the  slave,  by  declarins  that  without  any 
unnecessary  delay  he  shall  be  removed  out  of  the 
State  "  on  the  direct  route"  to  the  State  from  which 
he  fled.  The  8ih  section  provides,  that  if  the 
verdict  is  in  favor  of  the  slave,  he  shall  never 
thereafter  be  molested;  and  that  if  any  person  shall 
remove  him  out  of  the  State,  ^'under  any  process  or 
proceeding  whatever,'"  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
kidnapping,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  impris- 
oned in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
ten  years.  This  provision  is  obviously  designed 
to  deter  the  master  from  applying  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  and  punish  him  if  he  take  the  slave  out 
of  the  State,  even  by  virtue  of  its  process.  The 
9th  section  secures  the  slave  every  advantage  of 
legal  defence  at  the  cost  of  the  State;  the  10th  makes 
the  claimant  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  trial,  should 
he  be  unsuccessful,  as  he  could  not  but  be;  and  the 
11th  makes  him  responsible  for  a  large  portion 
of  them  in  any  event.  The  12th  requires  the  com- 
plainant, before  he  commences  his  proceedings,  to 
give  bond  in  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
with  two  securities,  "inhabitants  and  freeholders 
of  the  State,"  conditioned  to  pay  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses, to  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  the  keeping 
of  the  slave  during  the  proceedings;  and  in  the 
event  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  against  the 
claimant,  that  he  shall  pay  all  costs  and  expenses, 
the  fugitive's  as  well  as  his  own,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, pay  the  fugitive  one  hundred  dollars  and  all 
damages  which  he  may  sustain  !  which  damages 
might  be  assessed  by  a  jury  composed  of  aboli- 
tionists!! The  15th  section  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  slave  interminably  to  delay  the  trial,  by  pro- 
curing commissions  to  examine  witnesses  out  of 
the  State,  during  which  time  he  is  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  master;  and  it  extends  to  the  slave 
the  privilege  of  taking  these  examinations  while 
the  same  privilege  is  denied  to  the  master.  The 
16tli  section  is  designed  to  annul  that  clause  of  the 
act  of  Congress  which  authorizes  any  State  magis- 
trate to  issue  a  warrant  for  removing  a  fugitii^ve 
slave  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  The  17th 
punishes  with  a  heavy  fine,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary,  any  person  who  shall  attempt  to  re- 
move a  slave  from  Mio  York  by  any  such  warrant; 
and  inflicts  like  penalties  on  any  one  who  shall 
exercise  his  right  of  recapturing  his  slave  where- 
ever  found,  or  seize  him  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that  such  a 
law  is  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  so  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  court  of 
last  resort  of  New  York  have  decided.  But  still, 
there  stands  thelaw  on  the  statute  book — an  oblation 
'  to  the  abolitionists,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 
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Congratulations  to  the  French  People — Mr.  Bayly. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Now,  sir,  why  are  all  these  unconstitutional  pro- 
fessions sanctioned  by  the  northern  States?  Is  it 
from  any  enlightened  love  for  freedom  ?  Have  1 
not  shown  that  in  these  States  they  extend  to  the 
free  negroes  none  of  the  privileges  most  prized  by 
freemen?  Is  it  because  such  a  population  is  de- 
sirable to  them?  Do  they  not  exclude  by  law, 
or  public  sentiment,  which  is  much  stronger,  such 
negroes  as  are  unquestionably  free? 

Look  to  Ohio — a  State  which  had  more  aboli- 
tion Representatives  on  this  floor  perhaps  than  any 
other — what  had  she  done  in  relation  to  the  Ran- 
dolph negroes?  At  his  death  he  emancipated  them, 
and  made  provision  that  land  should  be  purchased 
for  them  to  settle  on.  His  executors  went  into 
Ohio  and  bought  lands  for  that  purpose:  no  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  but 
when  they  undertook  to  settle  on  their  lands,  how 
were  they  treated ?  Were  they  not  mobbed?  Did 
not  almost  an  army  of  armed  men  beset  the  canal 
banks  on  which  they  were  floatiiig?  And  a  gentle- 
man from  that  State,  not  now  here,  who  was  so 
active  in  all  these  abolition  movements,  maintained, 
that  they  were  right  in  not  letting  the  free  negroes 
settle  there  to  contaminate  their  society.  Yet  these 
free  negroes  would  not  be  one  to  twenty  thousand 
of  their  population,  while  thesamegentlemen  would 
be  glad  to  set  loose  the  whole  of  the  black  popula- 
tion in  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  States, 
where  they,  in  many  parts,  outnumbered  the 
whites.  This  was  their  philanthropy,  and  their 
love  for  the  negro! 

If  these  negroes  had  been  fugitive  slaves  in 
many  parts  of  Ohio,  if  not  in  that,  they  would 
have  been  concealed  and  harbored;  but  as  they 
went  there  with  the  approbation  of  the  master, 
they  were  mobbed,  and  membei's  here,  who  would 
have  abetted  the  first  proceeding,  ^defended  the 
last. 

Have  these  abolitionists,  in  their  proceedings, 
any  wish  to  better  the  condition  of  the  slave?  Do 
they  believe,  after  his  escape  to  a  non-slaveholding 
State,  his  condition  is^any  better? 

He  had  been  a  great  deal  in  Ohio,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  he  would  tell 
him  some  facts  which  he  knew  existed  there  in 
reference  to  the  free  negro  population.  When  he 
was  out  there  in  1845,  he  had  found  a  large  colony 
of  emancipated  slaves  from  North  Carolina  colo- 
nized on  one  of  his  surveys.  They  had  gone 
there,  as  they  had  told  him  themselves  when  he 
visited  their  cabin,  because  he  was  a  slaveholder 
and  a  Virginian,  and  they  knew,  therefore,  with 
such  a  man  they  would  escape  oppression;  and 
they  preferred  to  do  that  to  going  on  the  lands  of 
any  man  from  any  of  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
He  conversed  with  these  men;  one  of  them,  who 
was  an  exceedingly  intelligent  man,  told  him  his 
condition  in  Ohio  was  infinitely  worse  as  a  free 
man  than  it  had  been  in  North  Carolina  as  a  slave. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  I  had  a  master  to  protect 
me;  nobody  undertook  to  encroach  on  my  rights; 
nobody  undertook  to  wrong  me  in  any  respect;  if 
they  did,  I  had  a  man  of  character  to  vindicate  me. 
But  here,  any  petty  fellow  in  the  neighborhood 
would  undertake  to  oppress  us  in  every  form  and 
style,  and  we  cannot  have  justice  done  us."  From 
this  fellow  he  had  been  confirmed  in  the  idea  which 
he  had  before  entertained,  that  in  manumitting  a 
slave, he  only  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  an  individual 
master,  who  was  prompted  by  interest  and  feeling 
to  protect  him,  and  became  the  slave  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  had  neither. 

Mr.  B.  verily  believed  that  the  negro  never  could 
be  happy  among  a  people  they  were  not  used  to, 
and  who  were  not  used  to  them.  The  statistics 
of  the  gentleman's  own  State  would  show  this. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  free  negroes  in  Ohio 
would  not  go  up  to  the  gentleman's  district;  that 
they  were  all  hanging  down  about  Chilicothe  and 
that  part  of  the  county  peopled  by  citizens  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  They  said :  "  These  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Virginians  understand  us;  they  treat 
us  well;  tliey  respect  our  rights;"  but  the  very 
moment  one  of  them  was  found  in  the  abolition 
district,  he  was  oppressed  in  every  form  and 
style. 

Mr.  GENTRY,  (in  his  seat.)     And  cheated. 

Mr.  BAYLY,  (continuing.)  And  cheated,  as 
his  friend  from  Tennessee  said;  he  had  not  seen 
fit  to  use  that  word. 

Look  into  the  statistics  of  the  geatleman  's  State, 


(Mr.  B.  continued.)  How  many  negroes  were 
there  in  Ross  county,  which  was  peopled  by  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Virginians  ?  His  impression  was,  that 
there  were  upwards  of  a  thousand,  perhaps  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  hundred.  But  go  to  the  North- 
western Reserve,  and  how  many  were  there?  They 
had  an  instinct  which  pointed  out  to  them  from 
whom  they  might  expect  respect  for  their  rights 
and  kindness.  It  was  those  men  Who  had  been 
raised  among  slaves,  who  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness and  justice. 

One  other  point.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  undertaken  to  come  before  this  House 
and  say  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  represent  the  en- 
lightened opinions  of  his  district  or  State  on  this 
subject.  He  would  like  to  know  how  the  gentleman 
became  so  well  informed,  and  how  he  assumed 
to  know  their  opinions  better  than  he,  (Mr.  B.) 
It  was  the  same  arrogant  assumption  of  superi- 
ority which  had  led  the  gentleman  to  undertake 
to  decide  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  slavery  than  he  (Mr.  B.)  was.  But  he 
would  test  this  question  by  the  Representatives  of 
Virginia.  If  there  was  any  gentleman.  Whig  or 
Democrat,  from  Virginia  who  said  that,  in  the 
remarks  he  had  made  relating  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  he  had  not  represented  the  feelings  of  his 
State,  he  demanded  that  he  should  rise  in  his  place 
and  say  so. 

Mr.  B.  here  paused,  and, "no  gentleman  rising, 
he  asked  if  there  was  not  one  Representative  from 
Virginia,  whether  he  be  Whig  or  Democrat,  who 
would  back  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in 
his  assertion  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  misrepresented 
the  feelings  of  his  State  ?  He  called  again,  if  there 
was  any  such  gentleman,  to  rise  and  avow  it.  Mr. 
B.  again  paused  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ATKINSON  rose  and  endorsed  what  Mr. 
B.  had  said. 

Mr.  BAYLY  (resuming)  said  the  Representa- 
tives from  Virginia  all  either  openly  or  tacitly 
repudiated  the  charge  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  had  misrepresented  his 
State. 

The  Representatives  of  the  State  bore  testimony 
that  he  has  not  misrepresented  the  State  at  large. 
Whether  he  was  misrepresenting  his  particular 
constituents  it  would  be  for  them,  whenever  his 
conduct  passed  under  their  review,  to  decide,  and 
not  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  one  other  remark  that  he  had  intend- 
ed to  make  yesterday,  but  it  had  escaped  him.  It 
was  due  from  him  to  an  old  and  esteemed  friend. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  under- 
taken to  assail  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Union, 
for  commentingon  his  course  in  thisHouse.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  B.)  thought  the  House  would  bear  him 
witness  that  what  he  had  said  was  quite  as  offen- 
sive as  what  Mr.  Ritchie  had  said  ;  it  therefore 
would  have  been  as  proper  if  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  vented  his  wrath  on  him,  (Mr. 
B.,)  who  was  privileged  to  reply,  and  not  on  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  no  seat  on  this  floor,  and  enjoyed 
no  such  privilege. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  replied  to  Mr.  BAYLY,  and  on 
the  same  day  Mr.  B.  rejoined  as  follows: 

Mr.  BAYLY  said  he  should  not  have  asked  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  again  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  character  of  some  of  the  remarks  which 
had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  AsHMUN.]  He,  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  his  own  justification,  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  He  had  stated 
that  he  (Mr.  B.)  commenced  this  debate.  Now, 
would  not  this  House  bear  him  witness  that  he 
had  not  opened  his  lips  on  the  subject;  that  he  had 
not  evinced  a  disposition  to  say  a  word  until  the 
amendment  had  been  oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  after  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GiDDiNGs]  had  made  his  exceedingly  inflam- 
matory speech,  in  which  he  had  attacked  the  South 
with  great  bitterness? 

Mr.  ASHMUN  said  he  must  set  the  gentleman 
right.  He  had  not  charged  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  with  introducing  the  subject  of  slavery, 
for  that  was  introduced  by  the  resolution  itself,  or 
by  the  amendment  which  he  had  offered,  or  by  the 
President's  message,  he  cared  not  which.  But  he 
had  charged  the  gentleman  with  introducing  per- 
sonal detiunciations,  and  to  those  personal  denun- 
ciations he  (Mr.  A.)  had  replied.  _ 

Mr.  BAYL.y  said  the  gentleman  was^eatly  in 


error,  as  the  House  would  bear  him  testimony. 
Before  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  made  his  vin- 
dictive speech  against  the  South,  in  which  he  had 
denounced  them,and  spoken  of  them  in  terms  which 
no  southern  member  could  listen  to  unmoved,  in 
advocacy  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  which  was  in  itself  offensive  to  the 
South,  he  had  not  opened  his  mouth. 

He  asked  the  gentlemen  to  look  at  their  own 
resolutions.  Those  resolutions  were  personal  to 
him  as  a  southern  man,  and  to  every  slaveholder 
there.  They  were  charged  with  living  in  the  ha- 
bitual violation  of  cardinal  republican  principles. 
Such  was  the  character  of  their  resolutions,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  which  brought 
him  to  his  feet  were  of  the  most  offensive  character. 
And  who  had  renewed  the  debate  to-day  ?  Was  it 
he,  (Mr.  B.)? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  spo- 
ken of  his  manner  as  habitually  haughty  and  dis- 
courteous. He  did  not  choose  to  vindicate  his 
manners  there.  His  manners  were  learned  in  a 
different  school  from'that  in  which  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  were  learned;  and, 
whenever  he  wished  to  improve  them,  he  should 
go  to  a  better  model  than  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Whenever  he  desired  lessons  and  lec- 
tures on  manners,  he  should  not  select  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  as  the  lecturer.  His 
manners  are  such,  he  hoped,  as  became  a  Virginia 
gentleman. 

As  to  the  charge  of  discourtesy,  he  appealed  to 
this  House — he  appealed  to  the  gentleman's  own 
colleague,  who  had  renewed  the  debate  this  morn- 
ing, [Mr.  Palfrey.]  He  appealed  to  this  House 
to  know  if  on  every  occasion,  when  requested,  he 
had  not  yielded  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  every  other  gentleman  who  had 
desired  it;  even  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
GiDDiNGs,]  whose  course  was  so  constantly  offensive 
to  the  South — who  charged  them  with  being  men- 
thieves,  and  applied  to  them  other  abusive  epithets 
which  his  imagination  alone  could  conceive.  Abu- 
sive as  his  conduct  was  to  the  South,  he  asked  if  he 
had  not  treated  even  /«m  with  courcesy,  by  yielding- 
the  floor  to  him  for  explanation  when  he  desired 
it?  Mr.  B.  would  put  the  charge  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  test.  Throwing  the 
gentleman  and  his  immediate  coadjutors  out  of  the 
question,  (who  were  not  to  be  a  judge  in  their 
own  cause,  and  to  whom  he  had  not  sought  to  be 
courteous,)  he  would  appeal  to  the  whole  commit- 
tee, and  ask  if  any  one  present  could  rise  and  say 
he  had  at  any  time  received  discourtesy  at  Mr. 
B.'s  hands?  [After  a  pause:]  Not  one!  Then 
what  became  of  the  gentleman's  charge  that  he 
had  been  habitually  haughty  and  discourteous?  It 
was  stamped  with  the  unanimous  reprobation  of 
the  House. 

Again  :  the  gentleman,  in  his  great  desire  to 
place  him  in  a  disadvantageous  light  before  the 
country,  had  said  that  he  had  lauded  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  that  in  turn  Mr.  Ritchie  had  lauded  him.  He 
demanded  of  all  gentlemen  present  to  say  whether 
he  had  used  a  solitary  expression  laudatory  of  Mr. 
Ritchie — in  any  way  expressive  of  approbation, 
even  ?  Would  any  gentleman  say  he  had  ?  [After 
a  pause:]  Not  one  !  What  then  became  of  that 
charge?  Like  the  other,  it  was  stamped  with  uni- 
versal reprobation. 

The  gentleman  had  aflirmed  that  he  had  said  he 
[Mr.  A.]  had  taken  a  week  to  concoct  his  speech, 
while  Mr.  B.  had  only  asked  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  make  an  impromptu  rejoinder.  In 
speaking  of  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  taken  to  prepare  himself,  to  what  had 
he  referred  ?  Was  it  the  personalities  of  the  gen- 
tleman, or  was  it  not  to  the  substance,  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  his  speech,  and  the  authorities 
he  had  quoted  ?  Certainly  to  its  substance,  if  there 
was  any  in  it,  and  nothing  else.  He  had  not,  of 
course,  referred  to  its  personalities.  He  had  not 
presumed  to  say  that  the  gentleman  could  net  at 
any  moment  get  up  and  deal  in  abuse.  B/  no 
means:  he  knew  him  too  well.  Abuse  was  low 
and  easy;  and  the  gentleman  was  at  any  timequite 
equal  to  it.  What  he  had  referred  to  was  thi  sub- 
stance of  his  speech — his  historical  facts  andrefer- 
ences  to  books.  These  were  what  he  had  md  the 
gentleman  had  taken  a  week  to  prepare;  and  so  the 
committee  understood  him. 

The  gentleman  had  attempted  to  put  "urn  in  a 
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false  position  in  another  particular.  He  affirmed 
that  he  (iVIr.  B.)  had  said  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  control  State  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  State  duties,  and  had  argued  to 
show  that  this  position  was  false.  That  was  very 
easy.  But  he  never  had  taken  tliat  position;  and 
Mr.  B.  begged  leave  to  remark,  that  nothing  show- 
ed a  consciousness  of  weakness  in  a  disputant, 
more  clearly  than  a  misrepresentation  of  the  posi- 
tions of  his  antagonist.  He  never  had  asserted 
that  Congress  could  make  laws  controlling  State 
officers,  as  such.  Congress  might  (as  it  had  done 
in  ]793,  and  on  many  other  occasions)  impose  cer- 
tain duties  on  men  who  were  State  officers,  but  not 
as  officers  of  the  ^late,  but  simply  as  citizens  of  the 
.United  States.  The  reference  to  certain  State  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States  law  was  simply  (/csig-natio 
persona.  And  thus  much  Congress  always  had 
exercised  the  right  to  do.  It  was  done  in  some  of 
the  United  States  revenue  laws,  and  admiralty  laws, 
which  required  sheriffs  and  other  State  officers, 
•without  other  personal  designation,  to  perform 
certain  duties;  but  when  they  so  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  they  held  two 
relations,  one  to  the  State,  and  the  other  to  the 
United  States.  There  were  many  other  cases  he 
could  quote  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
availed  themselves  of  State  officers  for  their  ex- 
ecution. 

Indeed,  in  the  early  Congresses  a  disposition  was 
manifested,  which  was  very  proper,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  to  confide 
the  execution  of  as  many  United  States  laws  as 
possible  to  State  officers. 

The  gentleman  had  further  said  that  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  bad  violated  the  Constitution,  in 
forbidding  free  negroes  to  come  within  their  bor- 
ders. The  gentleman  affirmed  that  free  negroes 
were  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Did  not  the  gen- 
tleman know  that  almost  all  the  courts  in  the  whole 
country  had  decided  that  free  negroes  were  not 
citizens  ?  They  held,  that  as  they  were  not  parties 
to  the  constitutional  compact,  as  they  had  had  no 
hand  either  in  its  formation  or  subsequent  admin- 
istration, they  were  not  citizens  in  view  of  it;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  the  States 
might  prohibit  free  negroes  from  coming  into  their 
borders  by  virtue  of  their  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  every  subject  of  police,  exactly  as  they  might 
exclude  vagabonds  and  evil-disposed  persons.  But 
even  if  these  laws  were  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  he  expressly  denied,  who  had  driven 
the  southern  States  to  the  adoption  of  such  laws? 
Did  not  that  gentleman  well  know  that  if  there  was 
an  error  anywhere,  it  lay  on  just  such  persons  as 
himself?  It  was  the  mischievous  machinations  of 
just  such  people  as  this  member  from  Massachu- 
setts which  had  compelled  the  South  to  keep  out 
the  free  negro  population  of  the  northern  States 
as  they  would  a  pestilence. 

In  this  connection,  he  wished  to  remind  the 
gentleman,  [Mr.  Ashmun,]  that  some  of  the  non- 
«Iaveholding  States  prohibit  the  free  negroes  from 
Massachusetts  from  going  within  their  borders. 
Why  does  not  Massachusetts  complain  of  this? 
Why  does  she  not  institute  a  Hoar  mission  to  test 
the  validity  of  these  laws?  For  any  honest  pur- 
pose, I  presume  the  free  negroes  of  Massachusetts 
would  be  more  likely  to  go  there  than  to  the  slave 
States.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  make  an  outcry 
against  these  laws  ?  Why  do  they  complain  that 
slave  States  keep  the  free  negroes  of  Massachusetts 
out  of  their  borders,  while  they  make  no  complaint 
that  non-slaveholding  States  do  the  same  thing? 
Gentlemen  may  rely  upon  it,  we  understand  them, 
and  understanding  their  purposes,  we  will  not  be 
apt  to  repeal  our  laws. 

In  conclusion  he  would  say,  he  should  not  bandy 
oithets  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[hat  gentleman  had  assumed  that  the  attack  and 
isive  remarks  had  first  come  from  him,  (Mr. 
0  and  he  should  leave  him  in  the  position  this 
Vmption  placed  him.  He  had  no  more  dispo- 
sitiWi  to  assail  the  gentleman  than  the  gentleman 
hadUlisclaimed  to  assail  him.  During  the  little 
intefcourse  they  had  had  together— and'the  gentle- 
manUiad  served  with  him  during  more  than  one 
Conaess — he  had  tried  to  act  toward  him  as  a  gen- 
tlemaV  should  act;  and  he  would  undertake  to'say 
tliat  hi  had  not  applied  to  him  one  remark  which 
any  minber  from  the  South  thought  unfit,  unduly 
"""'"■''  ^-  unprovoked. 


Friday,  Jpril  21,  1848. 

Tlie  House  having  under  consideration  the  Resolution  of 
Mr.  Palfrey,  respecting  the  individual  privilege  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House- 
Mr.  BAYLY  said  he  had  designed,  when  became 
here  this  morning,  to  discuss  tiiis  great  question  of 
privilege,  but  it  had  been  so  satisfactorily  argued  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Thompson,] 
that  he  should  not  attempt  to  add  anything  to  that 
gentleman's  argument.  But  he  meant  to  present 
a  second  view  of  the  subject  which  he  at  the  same 
time  had  in  contemplation.  Conceding  the  right 
of  this  House  to  pass  this  resolution,  yet  the  con- 
duct of  the  person  who  was  said  to  have  been 
menaced  had  been  such,  that,  admitting  the  juris- 
diction of  this  House,  it  was  not  becoming  in  them 
to  exercise  it.  What  he  had  been  subjected  to 
was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  far. him  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 

He  desired  to  show — and,  unless  he  had  greatly 
mistaken  the  force  of  evidence,  he  should  show — 
that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  of  slavery  in 
this  House,  out  of  which  so  much  mischief  had 
grown,  was  occasioned  by  the  instrumentality  of 
a  foreign  nation,  which  was  prompted  by  self- 
ish views  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  not  only  the 
prosperity,  but  the  very  existence,  of  this  coun- 
try. The  House  might  suppose  that  this  was  a 
broad  assertion,  but  ke  pledged  himself  to  prove 
its  truth.  He  repeated  that  this  abolition  move- 
ment in  the  North,  which  had  grown  up  until 
it  had  assumed  so  fearful  a  character,  was  the 
prompting  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  abolition- 
ists here  are  but  the  instruments  of  another  nation 
in  its  aggressions  on  us.  Gentlemen  might  regard 
it  as  a  bold  assertion,  but  he  was  prepared  to  es- 
tablish it,  and  he  desired  now  to  do  it  the  more 
that  the  North  rather  than  the  South  might  see  the 
testimony.  They  all  knew  thatfor  more  than  two 
centuries  there  was  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  slave  trade 
and  to  slavery  as  the  British  Government.  Down 
to  as  late  a  period  as  1776  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  British  Parliament,  by  a  Mr.  David  Hartley, 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  slave 
ti-ade,  and  his  resolution  was  not  even  considered: 
for  at  that  time  nobody  in  Great  Britain  aimed  at 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  very  few  of  that  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  British  Pai-liament  would 
not  even  consider  it.  At  a  period  much  later  than 
that — in  the  year  1824 — Mr.  Canning,  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  said  in  the  British  Parliament 
that  if  he  were  asked  which  he  would  prefer,  per- 
manent slavery  or  immediate  abolition,  he  would 
answer  that  he  would  prefer  things  remaining  as 
they  were.  And  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  prefer- 
ring permanent  slavery  to  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, "his  duty  to  guard  the  interests  of  those 
who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  by  inheritance,  by 
accident,  by  encouragement  of  repeated  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  find  their  property  invested  in  a  con- 
cern exposed  to  innumerable  hazards  and  difficul- 
ties which  do  not  belong  to  pi-operty  of  another 
character,  such  as,  if  they  had  their  option,  as 
their  ancestors  had,  they  doubtless  would  have 
preferred." 

At  that  time  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  nation.  But  how  stand 
matters  now?  A  change  in  the  physical  condition 
and  with  it  the  policy  of  England  took  place,  and 
they  abolished  in  the  first  instance  the  slave  trade, 
and  secondly  slavery  itself;  but,  as  he  should  show 
by  historical  facts,  they  abolished  it  with  no  views 
of  philanthropy,  but  to  promote  their  own  selfish 
interests. 

He  begged  permission  to  read  an  extract  on  this 
subject  from  a  speech  of  his  own,  delivered  soine 
years  ago, as  the  facts  were  there  succinctly  stated: 

"And  why  does  England  desire  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States?  Sir,  it  is  to  cripple 
our  prosperity;  and  the  blow  is  aimed  as  much  at 
the  North  as  the  South,  as  much  at  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  is  her  most  formidable  rival  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  as  at  us,  who  are  pro- 
fitable consumers  of  her  productions,  and  her  rivals 
in  but  little. 

"  If  there  are  any  here  who  may  be  deluded  by 
the  idea  that  England  is  actuated  by  philanthropic 
motives,  if  he  will  attend  for  a  few  moments,  I  will 
show  him,  that  so  far  from  that,  her  purposes  are 
the  most  selfish  and  heartless,    A  short  recital  of 


authentic  historical  facts  will  establish  this  posi- 
tion. 

"  We  all  know  that  for  moi-e  than  two  centuries 
the  African  slave  ti'ade  was  carried  on  by  the  Brit- 
ish nation  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
and  was  protected  by  charters  of  monopoly  and 
public  treaties.  Under  the  Stuart  kings,  charters 
were  granted,  endowed  with  exclusive  privileges 
for  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  they 
were  sustained  by  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  British  Government. 

"  At  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  by 
which  the  Spanish  succession  war  was  terminated, 
the  British  nation  obtained,  by  what  was  called  the 
Jlssiento  contract,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  cariy- 
ing  on  the  slave  trade  for  thirty  years,  at  the  rate 
of  4,800  slaves  yearly;  and  Lord  Brougham  said, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  the  English 
nation  had  obtained  '  the  whole  price  of  the  victo- 
ries of  Ramilies  and  Blenheim  in  an  additional 
share  of  the  slave  trade;'  and  Mr.  C.  Grant,  in 
1818,  informed  us  '  that  she  higgled  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  for  four  years  longer  of»this  exclusive  trade, 
and  at  the  treaty  at  Madrid  clung  to  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  Assiento  contract.' 

"  In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  marine  of 
England,  and  her  possessing  the  exclusive  trade, 
she  soon  stocked  her  own  colonies.  Desiring  the 
monopoly  of  the  tropical  productions,  as  the  means 
of  securing  it,  and  to  prevent  the  supply  of  labor 
for  the  southern  colonies  of  other  nations,  she  com- 
menced agitation  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Jlfrican  slave  ti-ade.  But  it  was  only  the  .flfrican 
slave  ti-ade.  It  was  necessary  that  the  snliject  of 
it  should  have  a  black  skin  and  a  woolly  head  to 
enlist  English  sympathies.  It  is  notorious  that 
slave  fairs  are  regularly  held  in  the  regencies  of 
Tripoli  and  Morocco,  and  they  are  transported 
thence  up  the  Levant,  where  they  are  again  ex- 
posed to  sale  like  cattle  in  the  market.  But  these 
people  did  not  come  into  competition  with  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  the  production  of  the  great  articles 
of  commerce,  and  hence  they  do  not  enjoy  her  dis- 
interested philanthropy,  which  has  its  beginning 
and  end  in  the  profits  of  trade. 

"  In  the  abortive  attempt  at  negotiation  for  peace 
by  Mr.  Fox  in  1806,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce 
France  to  join  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  French  minister  replied: 

"  'England,  with  her  colonies  well  stocked  with  negroes, 
'  and  aft'ordinc  a  laruc  produce,  might  abolish  the  slave  trade 
'without  inconvenience  ;  but  that  France,  with  colonies  ill 
'stocked  and  deficient  in  produce,  could  not  abolish  it  vvith- 
'  out  conceding  to  England  the  greatest  advantages,  and  sus- 
'  tainiiig  a  proportionable  loss.' 

"  Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
French  throne,  (who  acknowledged  that  he  owed 
it  to  Great  Britain,)  his  gratitude  was  appealed  to 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade;  and  that  being  ineffect- 
ual, offers  of  sums  of  money  and  the  cession  of  a 
West  India  island  were  made,  but  without  success; 
the  same  answer  being  given  substantially  which 
had  been  given  before.  In  August,  1815,  England 
restored  to  the  Dutcli  Government  their  colonies, 
excepting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Dutch  Gui- 
anji,  in  consideration  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  latter. 

"  During  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  prevail  on  Spain  to  prohibit  to  her 
subjects  both  the  general  slave  trade  and  their  im- 
portation into  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  to  continue  the  pecuniary  subsidies 
which  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Spanish 
finances  made  so  necessary.  But  she  failed,  the 
Duke  of  San  Carlos  remarking,  '  that,  when  the 
'slave  trade  was  abolished  by  Great  Britain,  the 
'  proportion  of  negroes  to  the  whites  in  the  British 
'  colonies  was  as  twenty  to  one,  while  in  the  Span- 
'  ish  colonies  there  were  not  more  blacks  than 
'  whites.'  And  he  refused  to  take  a  step  which  '  he 
'  considered  would  be  fatal  to  the  very  existence 
'  of  the  colonies.' 

"  In  January,  1815,  Great  Britain  obtained  from 
PortugaUforpecuniaryeqiiivalents,  the  prohibition 
to  its  subjects  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator.  Further  than 
this  Portugal  would  not  go. 

"The  island  of  Guadaloupe,  conquered  from 
France,  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Swedish 
Crown,  upon  condition  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  the  22d  of 
September,  1817,  she  purchased  from  Spain  the 
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immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  north  of  the 
equator, %nd  a  promise  to  abolish  it  altogether, 
after  1820,  for  the  sum  of  ■i'400,000."     *    *    *    * 

"  But,  while  these  events  were  transpiring,  a 
great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  British  em- 
pire. There  was  found  in  the  counting-house  of 
the  East  India  Company  an  obscure  boy  (after- 
wards Lord  Clive)  who  turned  out  one  of  Britan- 
nia's gods  of  war.  By  the  power  of  his  genius  a 
small  English  trading  post  in  India  was  expanded 
until  it  comprehended  an  empire  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  souls. 

"  In  the  mean  time  great  changes  were  going  on 
in  England.  From  being  an  agricultural  people, 
and  the  exporter  of  agricultural  produce,  by  the 
inveritions  of  the  power  loom  and  spinning  jenny, 
the  improvements  in  science,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  engine,  she  was  converted  into  a  great 
manufacturing  nation.  To  sustain  her  manufac-. 
tures,  a  secure  market  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  them.  The  same  causes  which  had 
stimulated  manufactures  in  England  had  also  done 
the  same  thing  in  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Besides,  those  markets,  even 
if  they  were  open,  were  not  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  indispensable, 
and  the  desideratum  was  found  in  India,  if  her 
people  could  but  be  raised  up  to  the  condition  of 
consumers.  To  do  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
destroy  all  her  rivals  in  the  production  of  the 
growth  of  the  tropics.  The^e  rivals  were  the  Uni- 
ted States,  tlie  West  Indies,  and  Brazil.  The  sta- 
ples of  each  of  these  countries  were  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee.  These  were  the  staples 
of  British  India.  England  had  seen  tjie  island  of 
San  Domingo  converted,  by  the  single  act  of  negro 
emancipation,  from  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
West  India  Islands  into  the  most  unproductive, 
and  the  culture  of  the  indigo  plant,  which  was  its 
staple,  transplanted  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  Burariipooter.  And  it  was  once  inferred  that, 
if  African  slavery  could  be  abolished,  British  India 
would  possess  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  the 
plants  of  the  tropics,  and  her  prosperity  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  secure  basis.  England  considered 
the  sacrifice  of  her  West  India  colonies  but  a  small 
price  for  so  great  a  good.  The  <f  20,000,000  which 
was  appropriated  for  the  indemnity  of  the  planters 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  scarcely  a  dollar  of  it  left 
London,  it  being  received  by  British  mortgages  of 
West  India  plantations.  And  an  agitation  was  at 
once  commenced,  in  the  hypocritical  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy, in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
And  as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  theatre  of  operations  was  transferred  to 
this  country  in  the  manner  I  shall  very  briefly  no- 
tice. The  fact  that  philanthropy  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  matter,  is  shown,  if  other  proof  were 
wanting,  by  the  emancipation  act  of  the  British 
Parliament  itself.  By  the  44th  section  of  that  act, 
it  is  declared  that '  it  shall  not  extend  to  any  of  the 
territory  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or  the  islands  of  Ceylon  or  St.  Helena.'  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  the  country  where  slavery  ex- 
ists in  its  most  horrid  form,  and  where  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  itself  the  greatest  slaveholder  in 
the  world,  and  hires  out  its  slaves  for  profit." 

"  His  authority  for  this  was  an  extract  from  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1838,  published  in  London, 
page  221,  as  follows  : 

"  '  Government  of  Slaves  in  Malabar, — We  know  that 
<  there  is  not  a  servant  of  Government  in  the  south  of  India 
'  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  tlie  alarming  fact  tliat 
'  hunrtrefis  of  thousands  of  liis  fellow-creatures  are  fettered 
'  down  for  life  to  the  degraded  destiny  of  slavery.  We  know 
'  that  these  unfortunate  heings  are  not, as  in  other  countries, 
'  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  incapable  of  beinjj  transferred,  at  the 
'pleasure  of  their  owners,  from  one  estate  to  another.  No  ; 
'ttiey  are  daily  sold  like  cattle  by  one  proprietor  to  another; 
'  the  husband  is  separated  from  the  wife,  the  parent  from  the 
'child;  they  are  loaded  with  every  indignity;  the  utmost 
'  (|uantity  of  labor  is  exacted  from  them,  and  the  most  mea- 
«  ger  fare  that  human  nature  can  possibly  subsist  on  is  doled 
'out  to  support  them.  The  slave  population  is  composed  of 
'  a  great  variety  of  classes:  the  descendants  of  those  who 
'have  been  taken  ))risoriers  in  time  of  war;  persons  who 
'  have  been  kidnapped  from  the  neighbpring  States  ;  people 
'  who  have  l)een  horn  under  such  circumstances  as  that  they 
'are  considered  without  the  pale  ofthe  ordinary  castes;  and 
'  others  who  have  been  smuggled  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
'torn  from  their  connt/y  and  their  kindred,  and  destined  to 
•  a  more  wretched  lot,  and,  as  will  bo  seen,  to  a  more  endu- 
'  ring  captivity  than  their  brethren  of  the  Western  World. 
'  Will  it  be  believed  that  Government  itself  participates  in 
'  this  description  of  property  ;  that  it  actually  holds  posses- 
'  sion  of  slaves,  and  lets  them  out  for  hire  to  the  cultivators 
'  ofthe  country,  the  rent  of  a  whole  family  being  two  farams 
'  or  half  a  rupee  (about  $3  50)  per  annum." 


"But  why  dwell  on  these  comparatively  few 
slaves.'  The  whole  of  Hindostan,  with  the  ad- 
jacent possessions,  is  one  magnificent  plantation, 
peopled  by  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
slaves,  belonging  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  in 
England,  called  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
power  is  far  more  unlimited  and  despotic  than  that 
of  any  southern  planter  over  his  slaves — a  power 
upheld  by  the  sword  and  bayonet,  exacting  more 
and  leaving  less  ofthe  product  of  their  labor  to  the 
subject  race  than  is  left  under  our  own  system, 
with  much  less  regard  to  their  comfort  in  sickness 
and  age. 

"  As  startling  as  these  disclosures  are,  the  whole 
story  is  not  yet  told.  England  has  not  only  en- 
gaged in  a  hypocritical  crusade  against  slavery  at 
the  time  she  is  herself  the  greatest  slaveholder  in 
the  world,  but  she  has  absolutely  made  the  act  of 
her  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
the  means  of  converting  her  national  navy  into 
slavers.  Whenever  one  of  her  cruisers  captures  a 
slaver,  she  is  ^carried  in  and  condemned,  and  the 
Africans  found  in  her  are  taken  to  the  West  Indies 
and  sold  into  apprenticeship  (as  this  new  species 
of  slavery  is  called)  to  raise  the  prize  money. 

"Now,»(said  Mr.  B.,)  I  assert,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  speaking, 
that  this  species  of  slavery  and  slave  trade,  intro- 
duced by  the  British  Government,  is  the  more 
profitable  to  the  master  and  .slaver,  and  more  gall- 
ing to  the  slave,  than  any  which  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  Let  us  look  at  the  operation  of  it.  It 
has  been  seen  from  the  publication  made  by  D. 
Hall,  that  the  English,  in  carrying  on  their  slave 
trade,  do  not  purchase  the  negroes  as  other  slavers 
do,  but  they  capture  them.  Under  the  English  act 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  £1  isgiven  to  the  captors 
for  every  slave  taken.  They  are  taken  in  and  con- 
demned, and  tlien  carried  to  the  West  Indies  and 
sold  as  apprentices  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
These  poor  creatures  are  taken  to  a  country  whose 
laws  they  do  not  understand,  and  whose  language 
they  do  not  speak,  and  for  a  long  time  will  be  inca- 
pable of  learning.  Who  is  to  see,  during  their  ap- 
prenticeship, that  they  are  treated  well  and  care 
taken  of  them  in  sickness.'  The  master  has  no  inter- 
est in  them  but  for  seven  years,  and  his  object  will  be 
to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  possible  in  the  mean 
time,  and  to  incur  as  little  expense  as  possible  in 
taking  care  of  them.  And,  when  the  apprentice- 
ship expires,  who  is  to  identify  them  and  see  that 
they  are  discharged?  I  may  be  told  that  a  regis- 
try is  provided  for — but  what  registry  can  protect 
them.'  Let  me  illustrate.  There  is  a  plantation 
with  one  hundred  of  these  wild  Africans  upon  it. 
Who  can  distinguish  one  fi-om  another?  They 
will  be  so  much  alike  it  will  be  impossible.  .A 
stranger  had  just  as  well  undertake,  after  a  lapse 
of  seven  years,  to  distinguish  the  different  sheep  in 
a  large  flock. 

"Sir,  this  is  not  speculation.  The  impossibility 
of  the  thing  has  been  tested  in  our  own  courts. 
The  followir>g  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  An- 
telope: A  privateer,  called  the  Columbia,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  captured  an  American  vessel,  from 
Bristol,  in  Rhode  Island,  from  which  she  took  twen- 
ty-five Africans;  she  captured  several  Portuguese 
vessels,  from  which  she  also  took  Africans;  and 
she  captured  a  Spanish  vessel,  called  the  Antelope, 
in  which  she  also  took  a  considerable  number  of 
Africans.  All  of  the  Africans  captured  were  ship- 
ped on  board  the  Antelope.  Thus  freighted,  she 
was  found  hovering  near  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  was  captured  by  the  revenue  cutter  Dallas, 
and  taken  into  Savannah  for  adjudication.  The 
Africans,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty.  Claims  were 
set  up  to  the  Africans  by  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese vice-consuls,  respectively ,  and  by  the  United 
States.  The  claim  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
law  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  was  sus- 
tained as  to  the  po/tion  taken  from  the  American 
vessel.  The  residue  were  divided  between  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  claimants.  About  one- 
third  of  the  negroes  had  died.  It  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  several  classes  of  Africans;  and 
the  court  decided  that  the  loss  should  be  averaged 
among  the  three  different  classes,  and  that  sixteen 
should  be  designated,  by  lot,  from  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  delivered  over  to  the  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  as  afair  proportion  of  the  twenty-five  proved 
to  hav«  been  taken  from  the  American  vessel. 


"  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the  operation  in  prac- 
tice? Whenever  one  of  these  apprentices  shall 
become  disabled  or  die,  they  will  be  sure  to  make 
it  out  that  he  was  one  whose  apprenticeship  waS' 
expiring,  whereas  the  apprenticeship  of  such  as 
shall  continue  valuable  will  never  expire.  The- 
consequence  will  be,  the  master  will  always  hold 
the  profitable  and  get  rid  of  such  as  may  be  other- 
wise. And  I  repeat,  it  will  be  the  most  profitable- 
slavery  which  has  ever  been  introduced;  and  thi» 
is  British  philanthropy! 

"  The  motive  of  England  in  agitating  the  subject 
of  slavery  is  thus  shown.  Her  object  is  to  dissolve 
the  Union;  to  cripple  our  prosperity,  and  destroy 
her  most  formidable  rival  in  nnanufactures  antf 
commerce.  And  the  blow  is  aimed  as  much  at  the 
North  as  the  South.  The  assault,  it  is  true,  is  made 
more  directly  upon  the  South,  but  it  will  reach  the 
North  through  us." 

These,  then ,  were  the  motives  of  England .  They 
were  strictly  selfish.  She  wished  to  strike  down- 
her  rivals  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  hence 
she  wished  to  make  the  South  a  waste,  because  it 
was  her  rival  in  the  production  of  tropical  produc- 
tions, and  served  to  build  up  a  contmerciat  marine 
and  to  promote  maritime  pursuits.  She  had  enlisted 
on  her  behalf  the  abolitionists  of  this  country ;  and 
this  was  the  point  to  which,  having  shown  the  ob- 
ject of  England  in  desiring  the  abolition  of  slavery,, 
he  would  now  call  tlie  attention  of  the  House.  He 
designed  to  show  that  the  abolitionists  and  some 
ofthe  State  Legislatures  were  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  suggestions,  and  as  the  instruments  of  Eng- 
land, in  aiming  a  blow  at  this  whole  Confederacy. 
It  was  aimed  at  the  North  precisely  as  much  as  at 
the  South;  and  he  pledged  himself,  unless  he  had 
greatly  mistaken  the  force  of  evidence,  to  bring  it 
home  to  them  conclusively. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  England,  thet* 
commenced  this  agitation  here  on  the  same  subject. 
Prior  to  1832 — prior  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  iti 
the  West  Indies — there  was  no  agitation  here.  It 
was  true  that  some  peaceable,  quiet  duakers  would 
sometimes  send  their  petitions  to  Congress,  but 
they  were  quietly  laid  on  the  table  by  the  concur- 
rence of  both  North  and  South,  and  there  was  no 
excitement  whatever.  But  at  that  time  there  was 
raised  in  the  British  Parliament  a  committee  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  the  following  question  was^ 
propounded  by  that  committee  to  Mr.  Ogden,  the 
American  consul  at  Liverpool: 

"  If  you  could  suppose  that  the  slaves  of  Louisiana  were 
generally  able  to  read,  and  that  angry  discussions  perpetu- 
ally took  place  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  their  liberation,, 
which  discussions,  by  means  of  readinir,  were  made  known 
to  the  slaves  of  Louisiana,  do  you  tiiink  that  with  safety  the 
state  of  slavery  could  endure  there?" 

The  result  of  the  answer  of  Mr.  Ogden  to  this 
question  of  the  British  Parliament  was  soon  seen. 
Immediately  after  that  time,  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery  commenced  here  by  einissa- 
ries  of  a  foreign  nation;  and  in  1840  the  World's 
Convention  was  held  in  London,  consisting  of  49? 
delegates  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  was  represented;  and  in  that  convention  the 
attention  of  the  British  nation  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  here.  He  had 
shown  with  whatviewsand  purposes  they  desired  to 
abolish  it  here.  In  reply  to  a  question  how  English- 
men could  affect  slavery  in  the  southern  States  of 
this  Union,  they  were  told  that  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  United  States  demanded  the  aid  of  public  opin- 
ion, ofthe  religious  and  literary  influence  of  Eng- 
land. How  this  literary  influence  was  to  be  brought 
to  bear  he  need  not  inform  this  House.  Under  the 
operation  of  our  copy-right  laws,  the  trash  of  the 
English  press  is  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  And  he  was 
not  left  by  the  convention  to  conjecture  how  the 
religious  influence  of  England  was  to  operate.  He 
quoted  from  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  the  following: 

"The  Rev.  John  Angell  James  brought  up  from  one  ofthe 
committees  a  series  of  resolutions  on  church  disciplini  as 
connected  with  slavery.  These  resolutions,  which  vere 
unanimously  adopted,  after  an  animated  debate,  are  groand- 
ed  on  the  recognition  of  the  'essential  sinfulness  of  sla(ery.' 
They  declare  that  it  is  the  incumbentduty  of  Christiancom- 
munities  to  separate  slaveholders  from  their  coinmuiiion  ; 
and  that  Christians  ought  to  have  no  fellowship  withslave- 
holders.  This  bow,  they  say,  is  not  drawn  at  a  ventire,but 
with  sure  aim  at  the  very  heart  of  tlie  monster.  Dive  out 
American  slavery  from  the  presence  of  the  sanctuiry,  and 
its  doom  is  sealed." 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  World's  Jonven- 
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♦ion  said  that  slavery  could  be  operated  upon  here, 
was  by  appealing  to  the  church;  and  that  appeal 
liad,  as  the.  House  knew,  to  a  great  extent  been 
•answered.  But  there  was  a  third  and  still  more 
efficient  means  suggested.  It  was,  that  persons  in 
Congress  from  the  non-slaveholding  States  should 
keep  up  a  constant  agitation,  the  effect  of  which 
would  lead  to  emancipation,  either  quietly  or  by 
force.  It  was  but  a  short  lime  after  the  period  of 
the  question  to  Mr.  Ogden  before  we  found  persons 
on  this  floor  ready  to  carry  out  this  unhallowed 
purpose. 

Adopting  the  suggestions  which  grew  out  of  the 
inquiry  propounded  to  Mr.  Ogden,  the  abolitionists 
of  the  North,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
in  1838,  composed  of  all  their  leading  men,  in  dis- 
-cussing  the  mode  of  bringing  about  this  abolition, 
say  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  abolition 
at  the  North  and  in  Congress  will  have  that  tend- 
ency. The  benefit,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
it,  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  on  this 
floor  is  thus  explained; 

"  Tlie  interest  which  ttiey  themselves  will  take  in  tlie  dis- 
t;iissioii.  In  spite  ofjill  precautions,  the  slaves  will  hecome 
nrquainted  with  what  so  deeply  interests  them ;  and,  so  far 
as  they  do,  self-respect  will  be  regenerated — an  excellent  and 
.prohiahle  sentiment  for  a  free  laliorer,  hut  ruinous  to  the 
slave.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica, 
oefore  the  British  Parliament,  that  their  slaves  hecarne 
acqiiainled  with  all  that  passed  in  respect  to  them  in  the 
mother  country,  and  were  thereby  too  much  excited  to  fill 
the  places  of  slaves  with  slavish  obedience. 

"  Tlie  knowledge  of  the  slave  that  a  portion  of  the  whites 
are  exerting  themselves  for  his  emancipation,  upon  the 
ground  that  tie  is  illegally  held  in  bondage,  will  make  him, 
they  say,  impatient  in  his  servitude.  It  will  make  him 
sullen  and  moody.  It  will  incite  him  to  indulge  dreams  of 
free<lom  in  another  land  which  he  can  never  enjoy  in  his 
■own.  He  will  be  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  his  master 
oannot  rely  upon  his  labor.  He  will  be  disposed  to  run 
away,  and  at  a  time  when  his  sei  vices  can  be  least  spared. 
The  master  will  be  subjected  to  con.stantand  heavy  expenses 
to  recapture  him.  He  will  thus  hecome  to  his  owner  a 
source  of  vexation  rather  than  comfort,  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense rather  than  profit." 

To  establish  these  facts  there  is  copied  into  the 
report  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  man 
at  the  South,  to  whose  sister  a  gentleman  of  New 
York  had  sent  two  abolition  pamphlets: 

"Do  you  remember  the  two  books  you  seat  to  my  sister  by 
me.'  iVIy  two  black  boys,  William  and  Jim,  who  lived  better 
and  easier  than  I  did,  read  them,  and,  in  consequence,  ran 
oft',  and  after  ele\'en  days'  riding  and  .$267  cost  I  got  them, 
and  now  their  place  is  wretched  by  their  own  conduct,  as  I 
sold  them  at  a  loss  of  ijWO  to  a  trader." 

Well,  this  abolition  report  of  1838,  from  which 
he  had  quoted,  after  going  on  to  say  what  were 
the  effects  of  this  constant  agitation  on  this  sub- 
ject; after  stating  that  it  made  the  negro  dissatis- 
fied; that  it  increased  his  desire  to  run  away;  that 
it  harassed  the  master — went  further.  It  ditl  not 
stop  there.  It  went  on  to  urge  on  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  that  they  should  facilitate  slaves 
in  their  attempts  to  escape,  and /generate  such 
«.  public  opinion  and  pass  such  laws  as  would 
.make  the  recapture  of  the  runaway  slaves  impos- 
sible; for  if  they  were  to  be  recaptured,  they 
would  be  deterred  from  running  away.  It  went 
on  to  say  that  laws  ought  to  be  passed  to  raise 
the  question  of  slavery  or  freedom,  or  the  legal- 
ity of  the  bondage  in  which  the  slave  is  held. 
They  urge  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  the 
nprthern  States,  upon  the  ground  that  the  laws  of 
■some  of  the  southern  States,  permitting  slavery,  are 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  slave  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  test  them  whenever  he  escapes 
to  the  North.  They  say  that  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  no  right,  by  their  own 
constitutions,  to  hold  slaves  in  their  own  territory, 
much  less  to  recover  them  from  other  States. 
They  make  this  statement  on  the  ground  which 
they  assume,  that  the  bill  of  rights  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  emancipated  their  slaves,  and  that  every 
negro  in  those  States  was  declared  to  be  free  by 
the  bill  of  rights,  which  was  of  equal  force  with 
tl^t  contained  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
H  which  she  declared  that  slavery  was  abolished. 
■^'\ll,  sir,  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  recom- 
meWlatiQns  by  the  abolitionists.'  I  appeal  to  the 
hisftry  of  the  last  few  years.  Have  not  the  State 
Legislatures  carried  out  these  recommendations 
withW  fidelity  greater  and  stricter  than  they  have 
carriW  out  the  recommendations  of  their  own  con- 
stitui^J  authorities.'  They  have  kept  up  the  agi- 
ere  to  dispose  the  slaves  to  run  away;  they 
have  iiised  funds  to  aid  him  in  escaping;  they 
have  siflpeeded  in  exciting  a  feeling  in  the  non- 


slaveholding  States,  which  makes  it  dangerous  for 
any  man  to  aid  a  master  in  asserting  his  legal  and 
constitutional  rights; 'they  have  passed  laws  nul- 
lifying the  Constitution,  and  making  the  recapture 
of  a  fugitive  slave  impos.sible. 

I  have  shown  (said  Mr.  B.)  the  origin  and  the 
objects  of  the  constant  discussion  and  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  here.  I  desire  to  call  attg'n- 
tion  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  is  kept  up.  It 
commenced  at  the  period  I  have  named,  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  abolition  petitions. 

Tlie  South  denied  that  Congress  had  any  juris- 
diction of  the  subject,  and  insisted  that  the  peti- 
tions should  not  be  received,  and  a  rule  was  adopt- 
ed to  suppress  them.  The  abolitionists  pretended 
to  treat  this  as  a  great  outrage,  and  the  ear  of  the 
nation  was  stunned  with  the  clamor  which  was 
made.  Some  well-meanir>g  men,  not  undeistanding 
the  objects  of  the  agitators,  advised  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
could  bring  in  an  able  report  demonstrating  that 
Congress  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject;  and 
they  insisted  a  quietus  would  be  given  to  the  agi- 
tators. Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  an 
ill-fated  moment,  yielded  to  these  views,  and  un- 
dertook to  reason  with  those  persons  in^-Congres- 
sional  report.  Well,  what  was  the  result?  Pre- 
cisely what  he  predicted  at  the  time;  so  far  from 
its  arresting  the  agi.tation,  it  increased  it,  by  the 
partial  success  with  which  it  met.  The  ground 
then  was  taken,  that  by  the  21st  rule,  as  it  was 
called,  the  sacred  right  of  petition  was  invaded. 
It  was  in  vain  we  showed  that  such  was  not  the 
case;  the  agitation  went  on.  We  were  told,  take 
from  these  abolitionists  this  plausible  pretext,  and 
you  will  hear  no  more  of  them — by  the  21st  rule, 
you  are  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flame. 

Some  Southern  men  gave  in  to  these  views.  As 
soon  as  they  did,  the  Northern  and  Western  Dem- 
ocrats, who  had  incurred  some  odium  at  home  by 
voting  with  us,  gave  way,  and  the  rule  was  re- 
pealed. But  did  the  agitation  cease.'  This  pre- 
text for  agitation  was  no  sooner  removed  than  an- 
other was  found.  We  then  had  amendments  to 
territorial  bills  which  never  were  thought  of  before, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  But  as 
the  territory  (Oregon)  in  reference  to  which  we 
were  legislating  lay  so  far  north  that  it  was  known 
the  slaves  never  would  be  taken  there,  it  was  re- 
garded as  pretty  much  a  "  brutiim  fiilmen,"  and 
very  little  feeling  was  excited  in  consequence.  But 
immediately  afterward  we  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  a  war  in  which  there  was  a  prospect  that  for- 
eign territory  would  be  acquired.  This  was  made 
the  pretext  for  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  excite- 
ment growing  out  of  that  was  pretty  well  dying 
out;  and  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  with  France, 
our  earliest  ally,  at  the  prospect  of  her  regenera- 
tion, was  seized  upon  to  renew  it.  A  parcel  of 
negroes  are  induced  to  flee  from  their  masters,  to 
which  they  were  stimulated  by  the  conduct  and 
speeches  of  inembers  here.  They  are  recaptured, 
and  the  felons  who  aided  in  their  escape  are  lodged 
in  jail.  A  member  of  this  House  goes  there  to 
offer  them  his  sympathy  and  counsel.  The  people, 
with  a  moderation  which,  as  proper  as  it  was, 
amazed  him,  (Mr.  B.,)  do  no  more  than  warn  him 
off.  And,  forsooth,  this  House  is  to  interpose  for 
his  protection.  Sir,  he  and  his  associates  are  the 
authors  of  all  the  misery  which  has  been  brought 
on  these  slaves  and  felons,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  do 
not  partake  with  them  in  it. 

It  thus  appears  what  are  the  origin  and  the  object 
of  this  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery. 
How  is  its  abolition  to  be  ultimately  effected.' 

We  were  constantly  told  here  that  the  fanatics 
of  the  North  did  not  look  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks,  and  that  they  did  not  desire  to  incite  the 
slaves  to  rebellion.  It  had  been  often  said  here 
that  they  do  not  either  immediately  or  remotely 
expect  to  see  abolition  effected  by  insurrection.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  abolitionists  to  deny  it  as 
yet,  but  this  report  distinctly  takes  the  ground, 
that  if  the  master  will  not  yield  to  moral  suasion 
and  peaceable  emancipation,  insurrection  would  be 
the  natural  and  proper  consequence.  Here  is  what 
they  say  on  that  point: 

"  If  a  rayof  hope  penetrates  their  gloom,  though  the  chink 
through  which  it  passes  be  never  so  small,  it  will  banish  all 
thought  of  insinreclion  while  it  shines.  Though  while  hope 
of  relief  from  some  quarter  holds  out,  the  slave  will  abstain 
from  rebellion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  this  hope  shall  fade  away.    Once  let  them 


come  to  an  understanding  of  their  rights,  and^.e  master 
will  be  forced  tii  the  alternative  of  giving  them  or  of  sufler- 
ing  them  to  he  taken.  Though  our  bu.-ine.=.s  is  with  the 
master — though  it  is  for  him  and  his  political  equals  we  print 
and  lecture — yet  we  have  now  pledged  ouisel  vis  to  prevent, 
what  it  is  iiniiossihle  should,  he.  jireoenleil,  the  slaves  from  getting 
knowledge  that  we  are  piintitjg  and  lecturing.  After  our 
operations  have,  for  a  fair  probationary  space,  displaced 
all  thoughts  of  insurrection  by  a  belter  hope  of  dtliveranee, 
if  the  masters  disappoint  that  hope,  the  consequences  must 
be  upon  their  own  heads." 

With  such  evidence  before  him,  he  asserted  that 
they  did  look  to  insurrection.  They  do  look  to 
freeing  the  blacks  by  murdering  the  whites.  They 
could  not,  without  stultifying  themselves,  look  to 
any  other  course,  and  they  do  not.  They  know 
that  peaceable  emancipation  never  can  take  place. 
In  this  very  report  they  say,  they  do  not  expect 
to  convince  the  master;  but  even  if  they  should  be 
convinced  of  the  wrong  so  much  alluded  to,  he 
(Mr.  B.)  undertook  to  say  that  emancipation  was 
impossible.  In  many  of  the  States,  more  than 
half  the  population  was  black;  and  did  the  Abo- 
litionists expect  that  the  South  would  consent  to 
have  such  a  population  let  loose  upon  them  as  free 
negroes?  Did  they  expect  the  South  to  live  in  that 
condition?  Gentlemen  from  the  northern  Slates 
might  answer  the  question  for  themselves.  Do 
they  do  it?  Why,  in  how  many  States  did  they 
exclude  the  free  negroes?  Had  they  not  passed 
stringent  laws  against  them  in  those  States  where 
the  infusion  of  free  negroes  would  be  comparatively 
small  and  harmless?  and  yet  they  would  not  con- 
."sent  to  even  so  small  an  infusion  there.  Did  they, 
then,  expect  that  ihey  of  the  South  would  consent 
to  let  loose  such  a  number  as  they  had?  They 
do  not  expect  it. 

But  suppose  it  were  possible;  as  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity  were  concerned,  it  would  not 
make  the  case  belter.  Suppose  they  were  eman- 
cipated: did  anybody  believe  that  the  whiles  and 
blacks  in  equal  proportions  could  live  in  peace  in 
the  same  community?  They  would  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  prejudices;  there  would  be  a 
line  of  demarkatiou  that  could  never  be  blotted 
out.  Did  they  not  know  that  there  would  be  a 
constant  conflict  of  races  (the  most  deadly  of  all 
conflicts)  going  on,  and  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  negro  for  not  only  equal  social  and  political 
rights,  but  for  supremacy;  a  conflict  which,  as 
in  all  time  heretofore,  in  all  lime  hereafter,  would 
exist  in  communities  composed  of  distinct  races, 
and  which  would  end  in  civil  war.  Let  them 
look  to  the  example  of  Ssfn  Domingo,  where  a 
deadly  conflict  was  constantly  going  on  between 
the  negroes  and  the  mulattoes,  although  they  were 
by  no  means  so  distinct  from  each  other  as  ne- 
groes and  whites.  If  the  South  would  consent 
to  emancipation,  how  long  would  peace  be  pre- 
served? The  inevitable  result  would  be  a  bloody 
strife;  for  after  they  were  emancipated,  they  would 
claim  equal  privileges,  and  civil  war  with  all  its 
horrors  would  ensue.  He  therefore  affirmed  that 
the  pi-etence  that  these  people  were  not  looking  to 
insurrection  and  to  the  cutting  of  the  throat  of  every 
white  man,  woman,  and  child,  was  false.  The 
Abolitionists  in  their  own  reports  avow  it.  But 
if  they  had  not  avowed  it,  they  could  not  escape 
from  the  charge  that  such  is  their  purpose  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  stultifying  themselves;  for 
it  was  the  natui'al  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  conduct.  Well,  and  who  would  they  benefit 
by  it?  If  that  conflict  should  arise,  what  would 
become  of  the  black  man?  Did  they  not  know 
that  the  greater  intelligence  and  the  greater  enter- 
prise of  the  white  man  must  conquer?  It  might 
deluge  the  South  in  blood  for  years  perhaps,  but 
it  would  end  in  the  extermination  of  the  black 
man.  And  this  was  to  be  done  at  the  instigation 
of  a  treacherous  foreign  nation,  that  they  might 
subvert  ourcommercial  and  agricultural  prosperity. 
It  was  to  be  done,  too,  under  the  pretence  of  friend- 
ship for  the  black  man,  but  which  would  be  seen 
to  be  cruel  and  inhuman  treachery.  It  could  only 
end  in  his  entire  extermination. 

There  were  some  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Giddings]  on  a  preceding 
day,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called  by  a 
gentleman  near  him,  of  a  mosl  murderous  and  in- 
cendiary character,  proving  that  he  looked  to  eman- 
cipation by  force.  In  arguing  against  the  extension 
of  slave  territory,  he  said  he  wished  to  keep  the 
negroes  with  their  masters,  holding  their  knives  as  ' 
near  their  throats  as  possible.     To  such  remarks 
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he  (Mr.  ^.)  did  not  mean  to  reply.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  sober  serious  reason  of  the  North, 
and  he  wished  not  to  excite  their  passions.  He 
wished  to  show  them  that  this  abolition  excite- 
ment had  an  origin  hostile  to  them  as  well  as  the 
South,  and  that  nothing  but  mischief,  unqualified 
mischief  to  the  whole  country,  would  result  from 
it. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  rose  and  inquired  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  alluded  to  him  when  he  said 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wished  to  keep  the  negroes 
and  their  masters  together,  that  the  negroes  might 
have  their  knives  as  near  their  master's  throats  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  BAYLY  replied  that  he  did  allude  to  the 
member  from  Ohio,  for  such  he  understood  to  be 
the  character  of  that  member's  remarks. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  replied  that  the  gentleman  had 
entirely  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  BAYLY  said  other  gentlemen  understood 
him  as  he  did. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  said  he  cared  not  who  made 
the  assertion;  he  had  used  no  such  language.  He 
well  knew  what  he  had  said. 

Mr.  BAYLY  said  a  gentleman  sitting  near  him 
understood  the  language  as  he  did;  but,  whether 
the  member  from  Ohio  used  those  precise  expres- 
sions or  not,  of  this  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  certain,  and 
he  would  stake  his  assertion  on  the  decision  of  the 
House,  that  he  had  over  and  over  again  used  ex- 
pressions of  similar  import.* 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.     Of  what  import? 

Mr.  BAYLY.  The  member  from  Ohio  had  used 
language  in  his  speeches  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  which  was,  to  lead  to  insurrection,  and  which 
showed  that  he  looked  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  called  the  gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  wish  the  gentleman  might 
be  permitted  to  proceed.     I  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  BAYLY  had  no  doubt  of  it.  The  member 
is  fond  of  the  notoriety  which  the  denunciations 
of  him  here  give  him.  He  hopes  to  recommend 
himself  to  his  constituents  by  assuming  to  be  the 
special  object  of  attack  by  southern  Representa- 
tives, and  thereby  strengthen  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  seat  here  with  its  eight  dollars  a  day- 
And  hence  he  is  eternally  trying  to  provoke  us  into 
denunciation  of  his  detestable  course  and  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.     The  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  BAYLY.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
was  willing  to  obtain  profits  by  provoking  abuse 
of  themselves;  to  make  a  traffic  of  liis  character 
and  feelings. 

The  SPEAKER  again  interposed,  and  called  the 
gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  BAYLY  said  if  he  was  out  of  order,  it  was 
the  remarks  of  the  member  from  Ohio  which  had 
provoked  him  to  it.  For  personal  abuse  he  had 
no  taste,  but  he  chose  to  speak  in  appropriate 
terms  of  the  course  of  a  member  here  which  so 
intimately  affected  the  dearest  interests  of  himself 
and  his  constituents.  Fie  represented  a  frontier 
district,  penetrated  in  every  part  of  it  by  rivers 
and  harbors,  into  which  the  vessels  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  and  the  piratical  schooners  of 
the  abolition  society  could  come.  His  constitu- 
ents' interests  were,  therefore,  at  stake,  and  he 
should  ever  be  ready  to  expose  and  resist  the  un- 
hallowed designs  of  men  trying  to  destroy  them; 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  men  them- 
selves, he  should  not  stop  to  measure  his  words. 
He  regretted  the  necessity  of  making  any  reference 
to  the  member  whatever;  and,  unless  under  the 
strongest  necessity  of  doing  it,  he  should  not 
hereafter,  as  he  had  not  heretofore. 

In  speaking  of  this  subject,  he  recollected  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
several  years  ago.  His  attention  was  called  to 
the  number  of  advertisements  of  runaway  negroes 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  and  Globe.  The  dates 
of  the  departure  of  the  negroes  were  generally 
given.  By  comparing  them,  he  found  that  the 
negroes  went  off  in  gangs  about  large  enough  for 


*  Mr.  GiDDiNKs  suhsequently  avowed  that  he  looked  to 
insurrection.  His  lan!;uage,  as  reported  in  the  Intelligencer, 
is  ihis  :  "  But  as  he  had  but  a  moment  left,  he  would  refer 
'  to  that  portion  of  the  gentleman's  speech  in^ which  he  had 
<  declared  that  the  Abolitionists  looked  to  insurrection  among 
'  the  slaves.  And,  he  would  ask,  who  did  not  look  to  that 
'  result.''  Could  any  reflecting  man  shut  his  eyes  to  that  in- 
'  evitable  consequence  of  slavery." 


the  load  of  a  small  schooner,  at  intervals  of  about 
a  month — as  near  as  may  be,  the  period  for  a  ves- 
sel to  make  a  trip,  to  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
and  back.  From  this  he  was  satisfied  that  these 
runaways  made  their  escape  by  the  river,  and  that 
there  was  an  actual  line  of  packets  engaged  in 
taking  them  off.  He  wrote  an  article  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  it  at  the  time,  and  he 
mentioned  it  now  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
House  might  rely  upon  it,  the  case  which  had  just 
occurred  was  not  an  isolated  one;  indeed,  he  un- 
derstood that  the  captain  now  in  prison  admitted 
that  this  was  the  fourth  trip  he  had  made. 

He  had  been  told,  as  manifest  as  this  evil  was, 
there  was  no  way  to  prevent  it;  that  the  law  of 
this  District  provided  no  adequate  punishment  for 
those  who  had  instigated  the  negroes  to  runaway, 
and  assisted  them  in  attempting  it.  If  there  is  not, 
there  ought  to  be.  There  is  but  one  way  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  such  acts;  that  is,  by  holding 
out  the  terrors  of  such  punishment  to  all  persons 
engaging  in  it  as  to  deter  them  from  it,  and  by  the 
masters  makins;  examples  of  the  slaves  who  may 
be  retaken.  With  the  negro  he  sincerely  sympa- 
thized; hign  he  pitied;  and  his  sore  regret  was,  that 
those  who  had  brought  upon  him  the  misery  he 
would  sufTer,  could  not  have  it  in  his  place. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  laws  as  they  now 
stood  were  insufficient;  but  he  would  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  so,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  remedy  their  defects.  If  there  was  no  law 
to  punish  the  publication  of  incendiary  publica- 
tions, he  should  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  one. 
And  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  being  told  that 
he  would  be  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  He  did  not  propose  to  establish  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  to  prevent  publications,  but  to 
provide  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  an  editor  who 
should  commit  an  offence  against  society,  precisely 
as  every  other  citizen  was  punished  in  a  similar 
case,  which  offence  would  be  judged  of  by  the 
community,  through  its  law,  administered  by  its 
judges  and  jurors.  It  is  no  more  a  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  an  editor  who  makes  publications  which 
endanger  my  life  and  property,  than  it  is  the  vio- 
lation of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  provide  for 
hi.s  punishment,  who  does  the  same  thing  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

But  he  did  not  know  that  the  laws  were  insuffi- 
cient. The  idea  very  prevalent  that  they  are  so, 
is  the  only  thing  which  has  stimulated  any  one  to 
attempt  acts  of  violence.  If  they  shall  be  found 
to  be  eflicient,  or  if  they  are  not  so  now,  and  Con- 
gress should  in  good  faith  make  them  so,  he  would 
be  responsible  that  no  mob  would  ever  be  aeen 
here..  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  laws  are  not  effectual  to  protect  the  com- 
munity in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights,  and  the 
legislative  power  should  refuse  to  make  them  so, 
then  the  community  would  be  remitted  to  its  natu- 
ral right  of  self-preservation — a  law  above  all  other 
laws,  and  as  applicable  to  communities  as  to  indi- 
viduals. Under  such  circumstances,  the  men  who 
did  not  resort  to  it,  to  use  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Georgia,  would  be  slaves  who  deserv- 
ed the  manacles  now  worn  by  the  felons  in  your 
jail. 

PUBLIC  L.\ND3  TO  ILLINOIS. 

DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE, 

May  3,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  granting  to  the  State  of  Illinois  the  riglit  of  way 
and  a  donation  of  public  lands,  for  making  a  railroad  con- 
necting the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi  with  the  chain 
of  northern  lakes  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  had  been  made  the  special  order  of  this  day. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  said  bill  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  CLARKE  then  remarked,  that  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Indiana,  who  desired  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  was  not  present;  and,  in 
his  absence,  he  hoped  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  hoped  that  the  bill  would  not 


be  laid  over.  He  would  gladly  insert  the  amend- 
ment to  which  allusion  had  been  made.  He  would 
now  move  as  an  amendment,  that  a  clause  be  in- 
serted in  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  including 
the  Northern  Cross  railroad,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi,  via  Springfield,  to  the  Indiana  line,  its 
the  direction  of  Covington. 

Mr.  CLARKE  reiterated  the  expression  of  his 
desire  that  the  consideration  of  the  bill  should  be 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  remarked  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amend- 
ment, he  should  pledge  himself  to  move  a  reconsid- 
eration of  that  vote. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  would  inquire  of  the  honorable 
Senator  who  has  charge  of  the  bill,  what  is  the 
quantity  of  land  which  the  bill  proposes  to  grant? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  made  the  calcula- 
tion. The  grant  of  land  is  for  alternate  sections — 
six  miles  on  each  side. 

Mr.  NILES.  For  the  whole  length  of  the  road  ? 
What  is  the  length  of  the  road? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Four  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  NILES.     Four  hundred! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  lands  have  been  for  sale 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre,  and  Jiave  not  found  purchasers,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  situated  in  large  prairies, 
distant  from  a  market,  and  without  timber.  If, 
by  constructing  a. railroad,  the  means  of  transport- 
ing timber  be  provided,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
alternate  sections  will  be  readily  sold  for  two  and 
a  half  dollars  per  acre. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  gentleman  gives  a  very  fair 
explanation ! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  happy  to  hear  it! 

Mr.  NILES.  I  have  another  inquiry  to  make. 
Does  the  bill  absolutely  vest  the  lands  in  the  State, 
whether  the  i-aitroad  be  made  or  not.> 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  There  is  a  provision 
that  if  the  road  be  not  completed  within  fifteen 
years,  the  lands  revert  to  the  United  States;  and 
if  any  portion  should  be  sold,  the  purchase  money 
is  to  be  refunded.  There  is  also  a  provision  secu- 
ring the  free  use  of  the  road  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  transportation  of  its  troops, 
army  and  navy  supplies,  and  all  their  public  prop- 
erty of  every  description. 

Mr.  NILES.  Is  there  any  provision  for  carry- 
ing the  mail  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  not.  Butifthedis- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  offer  a  reasonable  and  liberal 
provision  to  that  effect,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  accepting  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  (in  his  seat.) 
There  ought  to  be  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  cheerfully  insert  such 
a  provision,  and  add  a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  department  and 
the  State,  the  district  court  shall  decide.    • 

A  Senator,  (in  his  seat.)  The  mails  ought  to 
be  carried  free. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no!  That  could  hardly 
be  asked.  But  I  am  willing  to  accede  to  any  rea- 
sonable provision. 

Mr.  NILES.  Well,  if  the  United  States  give 
the  means  of  making  theroad,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  mail  should 
be  carried  without  charge.  I  understand  that  it  is 
proposed  to  grant  a  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
equal  to  six  miles  in  width,  for  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles.  That  is  almost  as  ample  a  propo- 
sition as  we  have  before  us  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The  projector  of  that 
road  asks  for  a  little  Wger  breadth  of  land,  and 
proposes  to  make  the  whole  road  out  of  the  land 
granted  to  him — making  it  free  to  the  United^ 
States.  This  road  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  be  under  the  management  of  that  State, 
and  to  be  owned  by  that  State.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  the  talue 
of  this  large  amount  of  public  lands,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  construct  this  road.  What  that  value 
may  be,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, very  considerable — equal  to  the  mini- 
mum price  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  consiJerkbly 
more.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill.  I  cannot  even 
make  the  proposition  suggested  by  the  honorable 
Senator,  to  secure  what  might,  perhaps,  inure  to 
he  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  Unitet'  States  in 
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relation  to  mail  service,  because  I  believe  the  whole 
thing  is  wrong — wrong  in  view  of  the  Constitution 
— wrong  in  view  of  any  sound  principles  of  policy 
and  justice  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
this  Union.  I  admit  no  power  in  this  Government 
to  make  a  railroad  in  this  or  any  other  form.  Our 
attention  was  directed  the  other  day  to  a  very  great 
inconvenience  and  evil  under  which  the  whole 
country  labors  in'  relation  to  a  railroad  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  and  in  that  case  I  almost 
wish  we  had  such  a  power  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  advocate  this  bill;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  satisfy  myself  that  such  a  power  does  exist. 
To  say  that  we  can  get  rownd  the  Constitution  by 
granting-  the  public  lands,  instead  of  taking  the 
money  directly  out  of  the  treasury,  is  certainly 
trifling  with  the  judgment  of  this  body.  It  means 
the  same  tbing.  The  whole  thing  is  wrong,  and 
■cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  sustained  at  all,  with- 
out a  violation  or  latitude  of  construction  of  the 
Constitution  entirely  unjustifiable.  I  hold  that  this 
system  is  entirely  incompatible  with  any  rational 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  just  inter- 
pretation of  that  instrument.  What  is  this  princi- 
ple? Why,  it  is  this:  that  you  may  exercise  this 
power  where  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  a  certain  description  of  property,  and  nowhere 
else;  that  you  may  take  the  public  land  and  make 
railroads,  or  other  public  improvements,  in  the 
States  where  the  public  lands  happened  to  be,  from 
the  funds  thus  obtained.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  the  existence  of  public  lands  in  a  par- 
ticular State  gives  any  additional  claim  on  tliese 
grants  from  the  General  Government,  so  far  as  the 
policy  and  constitutional  justice  of  these  grants 
are  concerned.  I  know  it  "is  contended  that  benefit 
accrues  to  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  has  even  been  claimed  that  this  consideration 
sets  aside  the  constitutional  diiTiculty.  I  never 
could  see -the  force  of  that  reasoning,  and,  in  this 
case,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  perceive  its  force, 
when  we  recollect  that,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  land  to  be  selected  is  not  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  road.  This  is  a 
simple  proposition  to  grant  the  proprietorship  of 
these  lands  for  the  benefit  of  a  work  of  internal 
improvement,  which  is  to  be  owned  by  a  particular 
State.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  founded  upon  the  most 
manifest  injustice.  If  we  are  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  works  of  this  kind,  they 
ehould  be  made  on  some  general  principle — some 
system  which  will  inure  in  some  degree  to  thecom- 
njon  benefit  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  go  into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  question.  I  know  it  will  be  of 
no  avail.  I  have  seen  all  this  before,  gnd  I  know 
the  result.  I  suppose  this  bill  will  pass.  I  think 
it  is  proper  that  some  provision  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mail  should  be  inserted;  but  recollecting  that 
I  once  offered  such  a  proposition,  and  that  it  was 
voted  down,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  offer  any 
amendment  on  the  present  occasion.  1  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  have  drawn  up  an  amend- 
ment in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
which  I  think  will  be  satisfactory.   It  is  as  follows: 

Add  the  following:  Sec.  8.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  United  States  mails  shall  be  carried  on  said  road  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Post  Ottice  Department,  at  a  reasona- 
ble price  as  paid  on  other  railroads ;  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
Jiient  between  the  State  and  the  department  as  to  the  price, 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  United  States 
district  judge  for  said  State. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  My  only  purpose  was 
to  suggest  to  the  honorable  Senator  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  as  he  has  done,  with  which  all  my 
objections  to  the  bill  are  removed.  Such  a  provision 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  exorbitant  exac- 
tions for  carrying  the  mail;  there  being  no  mode  of 
tonveyance  that  could  compete  with  the  railroad 
in  pomt  of  speed,  the  company  would  have  a  com- 
plete monopoly,  and  be  enabled  to  impose  their  own 
tetns.  It  IS  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should 
beViid  under  some  restriction  as  to  price.  Sir,  I 
rejoice  to  see  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the 
country  applied  to  such  a  purpose  as  this;  for  I  do 
ow  a  more  natural  or  more  wise  purpose  to 
It  could  be  a|)plied,  than  to  improve  and 
he  lands  themselves.  That  will  be  the  effect 
ippropriation.  The  intercourse  that  will  be 
ed  also  by  this  measure,  in  the  establish- 
'  is  road,  is  very  important,  conneclino-, 
,  the  waters  of  our  western  rivers  with  t^e 
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waters  of  the  lakes.  I  hope  the  bill  will  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  And  in  regard  to  the 
constitutional  question,  it  is  a  certain  and  undeni- 
able fact,  that  there  has  not  been  a  President  of  the 
United  States — there  has  not  been  an  administration 
since  the  formation  of  the  Government,  by  whom 
an  appropriation  similar  to  this  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned; not  one  administration,  from  Washington 
down  to  this  day,  that  has  not  given  its  sanction  to 
such  a  grant.  Old  Colonel  Zanehad  a  grant  made 
to  him  for  marking  out  the  first  footpath  in  Ohio, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  settlement.  If  anything 
can  be  settled  by  precedent,  this  has  been.  But  I 
am  told  by  some  gentlemen,  that  constitutional 
questions  cannot  be  so  settled,  but  must  be  left 
open;  that  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our 
predecessors  must  be  disregarded,  and  that  such 
matters  must  be  made  the  subject  of  endless  and 
everlasting  expeiiment.  If  anything  can  be  settled 
by  precedent — if  anything  can  be  fixed  as  funda- 
mental law  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
wisest  men — such  men  as  Washington  himself, 
and  such  Congresses  as  have  existed  since  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution — this  is  such  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  myself,  either  as  to  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  make  the  grant, 
or  of  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  For  some  years  past  there  have 
been  frequent  attempts  made  to  introduce  proposi- 
tions of  this  kind,  but  happily  there  are  a  few  of  us 
at  least  among  the  faithful  to  oppose  them.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  prop- 
ositions to  the  last.  To  say  nothing  about  the 
constitutional  question,  which  the  Sen'ator  from 
Kentucky  seems  to  think  has  been  settled  by  the 
practice  of  ages,  there  is  another  important  feature 
in  this  bill  connected  with  public  policy.  About 
as  long  as  this  system  of  granting  alternate  sections 
has  been  in  vogue,  thcj-e  has  been  also  a  project 
for  graduating  and  reducing  the  price  of  public 
lands.  Well,  contemporaneous  and  paj-i/)as5u  with 
this  proposition  to  reduce  and  graduate,  a  propo- 
sition is  brought  forward  for  the  purpose — and 
mainly  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  internal 
improvement  system,  on  the  ground  that  it  effects 
that  purpose — of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  public 
lands.  This  latter  proposition  is  recommended  by 
its  advocates  on  the  ground,  that  by  giving  away 
alternate  sections,  you  thereby  raise  the  price  of 
the  remaining  sections  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
an  acre.'  Now,  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
ascertained  that  all  the  public  lands,  according  to 
the  system  provided  by  this  bill,  will,  in  addit.ion 
to  the  Government  price,  bring  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  That  would  require  a 
little  more  nicety  and  accuracy  of  calculation  than 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  bestowing.  As  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Connecticut  says,  there  is  no  sound- 
ness in  the  proposition,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  us 
that  the  constitutional  question  can  be  settled  by 
precedent.  We  were  told  that  there  was  constitu- 
tional authority  for  establishing  a  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  apprehend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  not  find  sustaining  him,  on  this  question,  as 
many  as  he  would  for  making  internal  improve- 
ments by  giving  alternate  sections.  Divest  this 
proposition  of  all  the  extrinsic  features  which  are 
thrown  around  it,  and  what  does  it  amount  to?  I 
take  it  that  this  road  cannot  be  constructed  out  of 
these  valueless  land.:,  for  twenty  years.  For  I  sup- 
pose the  road  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales;  the  construction  of  the  road  being 
the  consideration  for  the  grant.  Disguise  it  as  you 
may,  the  proposition  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this:  We  will  construct  the  road,  provided  you  give 
us  land  enough  to  pay  for  it.  I  ask,  is  not  this  the 
true  state  of  the  case?  The  evil  is  not  likely  to 
stop  here.  In  matiy  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
there  are  no  public  lands;  and  if  you  grant  to  the 
States  where  there  are  public  lands,  any  quantity 
they  may  ask  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads, 
with  what  plausibility,  with  what  show  of  justice, 
can  you  refuse  to  make  grants  to  the  older  States, 
when  they  come  forward  and  ask  them  for  the 
same  purpose — not  in  public  lands,  for  they  have 
none  within  their  borders — but  in  that  which  is 
equivalent — in  money  from  the  treasury?  It 
amounts  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  human 
ingenuity  cannot  change  it.  Tell  rne  what  you 
will  about  eniiancing  the  price  of  the  remaining 


portion  of  the  lands  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
an  acre;  it  is  all  an  illusion.  Because, after  having 
granted  away  all  the  alternate  sections,  will  they 
not  have  the  same  claim  upon  Congress  to  graduate 
and  redute  the  price  of  the  remaining  sections,  as 
they  would  have  if  no  such  grant  had  been  made? 
I  shall  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  have  but  a  single  word 
to  say  upon  this  subject.  I  know,  from  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  my  friend  from  Alabama,  how 
strict  and  how  strenuous  he  is  in  his  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  As  far  as  precedent  is  con- 
cerned, there  have  been  a  great  many  more  in  favor 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power  than  there  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  which  he 
has  alluded.  There  have  been,  I  believe,  fifty  to 
one.  It  is  not  one  precedent  alone  that  can  estab- 
lish and  settle  a  particular  point,  but  a  succession 
of  opinions  and  of  experiments.  A  concurrence 
of  opinion  among  men  heretofore,  certainly  must 
be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  in  our  determi- 
nation. Whether  the  precedents  for  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  are  in  number  or  force  sufficient  to 
establish  its  constitutionality,  is  a  matter  to  be  left 
open  for  future  determination.  I  can  only  say  that 
Mr.  Madison  considered  that  precedents  had  estab- 
lished the  question;  and  he  acted  upon  that  opinion, 
by  giving  his  sanction  to  a  law  establishing  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  And  Mr.  Madison  was  a 
wise  and  good  man.  But  as  to  this  power  of  grant- 
ing the  public  lands,  it  has  been  exercised — I  be- 
lieve I  do  not  speak  in  exaggeration  when  I  say — 
a  hundred  times!  There  has  not  been  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  lived  through  his  term 
of  service,  who  did  not  give  his  sanction  to  such 
a  measure.  There  is  an  instance  in  regard  to  the 
Senator's  own  State.  How  many  acres  did  we 
give  to  make  a  canal  around  the  Muscle  Shoals? 

Mr.  BAGBY.     Four  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Yes;  four  hundred  thoui 
sand  acres. 

Mr.  BAGBY.     And  all  thrown  away. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  power.  I  have  myself  no 
hesitation  or  doubt  on  the  subject;  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  change  the  opinions  of  the 
gentleman.  This  proposition  asks  only  about  three 
times  as  much  land  as  has  been  thrown  away 
in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  a  canal  in  Ala- 
bama. We  have  made  grants  of  public  lands  for 
the  establishment  of  institutions  in  certain  States. 
This  proposition  is  free  from  the  objection  which 
might  be  made  in  those  cases.  Here,  it  is  upon 
our  own  land  that  the  improvements  are  to  be 
made;-  and  they  will  contribute  to  enhance  the 
value  of  these  lands.  This  certainly  affords  us  an 
object  and  motive  for  interesting  ourselves.  We 
make  the  grant  of  a  portion,  precisely  upon  the 
consideration  of  an  improvement  of  the  rest.  We 
may  be  deceived  in  this  expectation,  but  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable one;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  it  will 
be  realized,  if  the  work  should  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says 
that  grants  of  this  character  have  been  made  under 
every  Administration.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
entirely  mistaken;  no  such  bill  was  ever  introduced 
into  either  House  until  recently.  According  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  neither  Jackson  nor 
Van  Buren-  gave  any  sanction  to  propositions  of 
this^  kind.  President  Jackson  attempted  to  limit 
and  restrain  these  schemes  for  internal  improve- 
ment; and,fora  time,  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
What  is  a  proposition  for  a  grant  of  public  land 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  but  an  attempt 
to  use  the  funds  of  this  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  authorities,  in  matters  of  internal 
improvement  ?  Is  it  anything  different  from  this  in 
principle?  Not  at  all.  President  Jackson  limited 
this  power  to  the  improvement  of  water-courses, 
and  not  to  the  erection  of  original  modes  of  com- 
munication; and  President  Van  Buren,  I  am  well 
assured,  acted  upon  the  same  principle.  The  Sen- 
ator says  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional 
question.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  that  question 
now.  If  I  were  to  do  so,  I  should  not  expect  to 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  that  honorable  Sena- 
tor. I  believe  he  is  so  fortunate  as  not  often  to  be 
troubled  with  constitutional  doubts;  but,Iacknowl- 
edge,  I  am  often  troubled  with  them,  and  they  are 
very  annoying.     Some  gentlemen  (of  whom  the 
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Senator  from  Kentucky  is  one)  are  generally  free 
from  any  of  these  constitutional  scruples,  which 
I  feel  the  force  of  almost  every  day.  They,  I 
have  no  doubt,  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the 
Constitution.  They  look  not  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  but  to  results;  and  whatever  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  comes  within  the  Constitution  some- 
where. I  confess  that  I  have  a  more  limited  rule, 
and  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  point  of  duty  to  take  care 
that  the  Constitution  is  not  infringed,  in  regard  to 
these  grants  of  power.  We  are  mixing  up  our 
authority  with  State  authority — to  accomplish 
what?  To  accomplish  a  work  in  which  the  State 
is  immediately  interested;  and  it  being  exclusively 
a  Stale  ol>ject,  there  cannot,  constitutionally,  be 
any  joint  action  or  cooperation.  We  cannot  inter- 
fere with  it  in  any  way.  If  it  be  a  federal  object, 
then  let  us  execute  it.  But  I  rose  merely  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  he  is  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  all  former  Administrations 
have  sanctioned  propositions  of  this  description. 
I  know  there  have  been  numerous  grants  of  public 
lands  to  the  States,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  were 
limited  to  objects  of  internal  improvement.  But 
the  limitation  amounted  to  nothing.  The  States 
were  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  discretion. 
That  is  a  very  different  exercise  of  power.  Here 
is  a  specific  object  for  public  improvement  in  which 
we  cooperate,  to  which  we  contribute  our  agency, 
to  which  we  contribute  funds.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent case  from  a  simple  grant  of  land.  In  the 
act  of  1842,  providing  for  a  general  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  half 
a  million  of  dollars  is  given  to  each  of  the  States.  - 
But  that  act  did  not  pass  during  the  administra- 
tion of  any  of  those  Presidents  who  have  been 
at  all  inclined  to  adhere  to  what  is  called  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  It  arose  under 
different  auspices.  I  merely  rose  to  set  the  Sen- 
ator right  in  regard  to  his  statement,  that  all  the 
Administrations  had  sanctioned  propositions  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  BENTON.  I  have  no  intention  to  consume 
the  time  of  the  Senate  on  this  cjuestion.  I  have 
been  long  enough  here  to  have  voted  for  the  origi- 
nal grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river, 
by  means  of  a  canal.  When  I  gave  that  vote,  1 
did  not  expect  to  remain  in  these  councils  until  the 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  should  be  at- 
tained. I  did  not  expect  the  good  fortune  of  see- 
ing the  United  States  made  into  an  island,  by  a 
canal  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi  in  my  lifetime.  But  it  has 
been  done  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State 
of  Illinois;  and  I  presume  without  that  aid,  the 
\v^rk  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken,  much 
less  been  accomplished.  Now, however,  the  work 
has  been  completed,  and  the  United  States  is  to-day 

an  island  !    Leaving  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  New 

Orleans,  or  the  Atlantic  at  New  York,  you  may 
go  as  you  choose,  around  the  United  States  with- 
out touching  land.  The  result,  then,  of  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  Congress,  has  been 
prodigious;  and  even  if  there  were  no  other  advan- 
tageous result  than  the  vast  facilities  afforded  to 
our  internal  navigation,  it  well  compensates  us  for 
parting  with  some  acres  of  land,  over  which  this 
Government  then  wielded  a  barren  sceptre.  I  have 
no  reason  to  regret  that  vote.  I  rejoice  in  it.  I  ^ 
have  not  the  same  degree  of  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
vote  which  I  also  gave  in  favor  of  appropriating 
nearly  half  a  million  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  for 
the  nurpose  of  making  a  canal  around  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  that  appropria- 
tion was  lost.  Though  the  contemplated  work  has 
not  been  executed,  yet  there  have  been  great  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  conveyance  of  the  land 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  make  little  use  of 
it,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  use  it  beneficially. 
The  land  has  passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  individual  citizens  of  the 
country,  who  cultivate  it,  and  render  it  subservient 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is,  and  also  of  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit 
of  our  treasury.  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider  any 
of  those  grants  as  unprofitable;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  a  great  public 
object  is  gained  in  the  transfer  of  these  lands  from 
those  by  whom  they  are  not  cultivated,  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  made  productive. 


I  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  vote  for  the  bill 
before  the  Senate;  and  hope  that  the  construction 
of  the  contemplated  railroad  will  produce  similar 
beneficial  results  to  those  effected  by  the  canal.  The 
length  of  the  road  makes  no  difference  to  me.  If 
it  be  a  long  road,  it  is  still  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  It  might  be  six  miles  longer,  and  not  pass 
beyond  those  limits.  The  State  of  Illinois  is  one 
of  the  first  in  the  Union  in  point  of  territorial  ex- 
tent. It  muslcontain  nearly  forty  millions  of  acres. 
Mr.  BREESE,  (in  his  seat.)  Thirty-five  mil- 
lions. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Of  which  a  great  proportion 
consists  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  BREESE,  (in  his  seat.)  Fifteen  millions 
of  acres. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Fifteen  millions  of  acres!  It  is 
appalling  to  think  of  it,  that  the  people  of  a  young 
State  are  to  purchase,  with  money,  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  soil!  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
any  country  in  the  world  can  be  settled.  The  old 
States  were  not  so  settled.  The  young  States  would 
feel  themselves  greatly  exhausted — greatly  thrown 
back  in  their  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness, 
if  obliged  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  these  lands.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  great  public  object  gained,  to  con- 
vey these  lands  from  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  Slates. 
With  regard,  then,  to  the  constitutional  question, 
I  think  that,  by  the  same  power  by  which  we  made 
thegrantto  Alabama  fortheconstruction  of  acanal, 
we  may  make  this  grant  to  Illinois.  I  see  no  sort 
of  difficulty  in  extending  this  kind  of  aid  to  the 
States,in  order  to  eflfect  great  public  objects,  univer- 
sally beneficial  when  accomplished.  1  shall,  there- 
fore, vote  for  the  bill  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  do  not  know  how  far  this 
subject  is  connected  with  ageneral  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  to  which  I  have  radical,  abiding, 
and  constitutional  objections.     I  shall   take  some 
proper  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  upon 
that  question.      I   do   not  know   that   this  is  the 
proper  occasion,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  the  remark  made  by  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from   Missouri,  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
Constitution  through  which  our  money  has  been 
flowing.    And  there  is  little  prospect  of  restraining 
the  current.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  recovering 
what  we  have  lost.     I  might  say  in  regard  to  it, 
nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.    All  has  been  running  one 
way — westward.    The  Nile  was  considered  a  god, 
and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.     The  Missis- 
sippi is  also  becoming  a  god.     Under  the  pretence 
of  assisting  the  States,  we  are  giving — not  money, 
but  the  equivalent  of  money,  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  a  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  bestow 
our  bounties  where,  when,  and  for  what  purpose 
we  please.     Is  it  a  matter  depending  entirely  upon 
legislative  determination.'     There  appears  to  be  no 
limitation  by  which  the  tendency  of  these  measures 
can  be  controlled;  they  are  all   tending  one  way. 
If  it  were  proposed  to  give  five  millions  of  dollars 
in  money,  there  would  probably  be  objection  raised 
on   the  ground  of  want  of  constitutional   power; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  give  up  four  hundred  miles 
of  land,  extending  from  Chicago  to  Cairo — a  tract 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth. 
This  you  are  to  give  to  tiie  State  of  Illinois,  to 
enable  her  to  accomplish  her  enterprise  of  construct- 
ing a   railroad,  on  the  ground,  that  as  she  has 
already  received  land  for  a  like  purpose,  she  must 
also  receive  this  additional  grant.     I  do  not  say 
that,  under  the  articles  of  the  Constitution,  this 
Government  has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
public  lands;  but  1  never  will  give  my  consent 
to  such  disposal,  except  it  be  by  some  system  of 
equal  justice  to  all  the  States — some  system  having 
in  view  the  benefit  of  all  parts  of  the  Union.     I 
have  no  idea  of  throwing  out  the  bounties  of  this 
Government  to  this  place  or  to  that,  merely  because 
they  happen  to  be  asked  for  by  those  particular 
sections  of  the  country.     I  shall  take  an  opportu- 
nity, when  the  matter  comes  up  in  a  more  tangible 
fovm,  to  express  my  opinion  more  fully  in  regard 
to  the  evil  which  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  this  course 
of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, for  I  see  it  is  becoming  utterly  without  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  There  was  one  remark 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator,  that  is  so  entirely 
new  to  me,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  notice. 
He  says  that  the  bounties  of  the  Government  have 


been  tending  westward.  We,  of  the  West,  have 
been  constantly  arguing  that  all  the  means  of  this 
Government  are  expended  upon  the  Atlantic  fron- 
tier. There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  this  Government  is  pouring  out  ita 
wealth  upon  the  West.  The  prosperity  of  the 
West  is  not  the  result  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
General  Government  there.  Where  are  all  your 
ship-yards  and  your  custom-houses?  They  are 
not  in  the  West.  If  Kentucky  constitutes  any 
portion  of  the  West,  I  think  the  honorable  Senator 
will  hardly  be  able  to  show  that  much  of  the  treas- 
ure of  this  Government  has  been  expended  there. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  'do  not  think  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  received  a  dollar  from  this 
Government. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  More  public  money,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  has  been  expended  in  the  city 
of  Charleston,  first  and  last,  than  has  been  expend- 
ed in  the  whole  State  of  Kentucky.  And  thia 
remark  will  apply  generally  in  regard  to  all  the  west- 
ern States.  It  must  be  so  naturally.  Your  fortresses 
are  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  border.  Your  ship- 
yards and  custom-houses  are  there;  and  there  the 
public  money  is  expended.  More  public  money 
has  been  laid  out  in_  the  building  of  one  custom- 
house in  New  York,  than  has  ever  been  expended 
in  the  whole  State  of  Kentucky.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  mistaken.  I  do  not  wish  the  West  to  be 
supposed  to  be  monopolizing  the  bounties  of  this 
Government — to  be  drawing  all  the  wealth  in  that 
direction.  The  lion's  track  is  entirely  the  other 
way.     The  wealth  comes  from  there. 

Mr.  CASS.  As  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  I 
wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  regard  to  it.  The 
subject  has  been  often  before  the  Senate;  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  as  often  reiterated 
his  scruples,  taking  the  same  ground  that  he  has 
taken  to-day,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  bill  rests.  This  bill  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  internal  improvement  at  all. 
It  asserts~no  right  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
to  lay  out  a  road,  or  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
a  road.  The  Federal  Government  is  a  great  land- 
holder; it  possesses  an  •extensive  public  domain; 
and  we  have  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
dispose  of  that  domain;  and  a  very  unlimited  power 
it  is.  The  simple  question  is,  what  disposition  we 
may  make  of  the  public  lands?  No  one  will  con- 
tend for  the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  give  them  away 
to  a  State.  As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  every  President  has  signed  bills  asserting  the 
principle  that  these  lands  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  General  Government,  without  restriction  as  to 
the  purpose  of  such  disposition.  We  may  bestow 
them  for  school  purposes,  or  we  may  bestow  a 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  value  of 
the  rest.  What  right  have  you  to  sit  still  and  see 
your  lands  growing  in  value,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  individuals,  without  rendering  any 
aid  in  furtherance  of  that  object?  It  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  lands  that  makes  them  valuable.  It 
is  the  settler  who  converts  the  howling  wilderness 
into  fruitful  fields.  It  is  the  labor  and  enterprise 
of  the  settler  that  has  given  you  in  the  West  a  mag- 
nificent empire,  and  one  which  has  arisen  within 
so  brief  a  period  that  it  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
When  I  told  the  story  in  Europe  that  I  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  when  there  were  scarcely  twenty  thousand 
people  in  that  country,  and  that  it  now  contained 
five  millions,  they  did  not  laugh  in  my  face,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  did  not  believe  what  I  said.  There 
is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man — no  such 
splendid  tribute  to  human  industry  and  enterprise 

since  the  first  man  went  out  of  the  garden   of 

Eden.  It  is  not  twenty-five  years  ago  that  I  sat 
all  night  in  a  canoe  at  the  head  of  the  pond  at  Chi- 
cago, there  being  no  human  habitation  in  which 
we  could  obtain  shelter  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illi- 
nois to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river;  and  now 
it  is  one  of  the  great  highways  of  travel  between 
the  nothern  lakes  and  the  ocean.  Sir,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  put  this  upon  its  true  ground,  ieav- 
ing  out  the  constitutional  question,  and  takingalone 
into  consideration  what  is  your  duty  as  landholders 
inanewcountry — a  country,  too,  which  mustderive 
its  improvement  from  the  industry  and  entsrprise 
of  your  own  population,  where  every  stroks  of  the 
woodman's  axe  redounds  to  your  advantage.  The 
man  who  sits  down  with  his  family  in  thi  wilder- 
ness to  make  for  himself  a  home,  evinies  more 
moral  courage  than  the  man  who  goes  iito  battle. 
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No  man  who  has  not  experienced  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  he  has  to  encounter,  can  estimate 
them.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
to  look  at  it  in  this  point  of  view.  He  is  from  an 
old  country,  where  such  improvements  have  been 
ready  made  to  his  hands  by  his  great-great-grand- 
father. Roads  have  been  made  and  bridges  built 
for  his  accommodation;  but  he  must  recollect  that 
his  cotemporaries,  his  fiiends  around  him,  his 
children,  perhaps,  are  going  into  this  new  country 
and  enduring  privations  to  make  that  valuable 
which  was  not  so  before. 

Mr.  NILES.  No  doubt  my  honorable  friend's 
construction  of  the  Constitution  satisfies  his  own 
inind,  but  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  can- 
not permit  him  to  construe  the  Constitution  for  me. 
I  admit  there  is  no  question  of  jurisdiction  as  to 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  lands;  but  the  question 
recurs,  is  the  object  here  proposed  such  a  one  as 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  under  its  juris- 
diction ?  I  hold  that  the  power  of  the  Government, 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  is  limited,  if 
not  in  express  term,  it  is  so  by  other  grants  of  pow- 
er; and  those  who  believe  with  me,  that  this  pow- 
er is  not  an  unlimited  power,  must  feel  the  force  of 
the  difficulty  I  have  suggested.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  question;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  set 
myself  right  on  this  point.  Although  this  Govern- 
ment has  unrestricted  power  to  dispose  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  yet,  if  they  attempt  to  apply  it  to  an 
object  with  which  the  Constitution  does  not  autho- 
rize them  to  interfere,  then  they  are  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  their  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional. I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  im- 
portance of  this  work;  but  I  say  it  is  one  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  certainly  somewhat  in  error  in  regard 
to  the  money  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  being 
drawn  from  the  West.  A  very  small  portion  of  it 
is  drawn  from  the  State  where  the  lands  lie.  How 
can  it  be  so,  unless  the  citizens  of  that  State  buy 
the  lands  on  speculation  ?  Sir,  the  public  lands 
are  bought  by  my  constituents  and  yours,  by  peo- 
ple from  the  old  Slates,  by  emigrants  from  Europe; 
and  the  very  inducements  that  we  hold  out  to  set- 
tlers, by  offering  them  the  very  best  lands  for  cul- 
tivation at  nominal  prices,  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  gain  to  the  United  States,  is  an  expense  which 
we  incur  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  population 
and  wealth.  My  constituents  have  invested  their 
money  and  bought  up  the  lands  in  the  honorable 
Senator's  State,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  have 
taken  with  them  a  little  change  over  and  above 
■what  was  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  their  farms. 
I  consider  there  is  no  more  hardship  imposed  upon 
one  State  than  another;  and  in  regard  to  works  of 
internal  improvement,  I  can  refer  the  Senator  to 
some  quite  as  important,  perhaps,  as  any  that  he 
speaks  of,  that  have  been  constructed  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  States,  without  maxing  a  call  upon 
the  national  treasury  at  all.  I  might  refer  him  to 
the  Erie  canal,  a  considerable  work,  made  by  the 
State  through  which  it  runs.  I  might  refer  him 
to  the  extensive  railroads  through  all  the  eastern 
States.  We  are  glad  to  seeourbrethrenof  the  West 
endeavoring  to  compete  with  us.  I  will  not  com- 
plain even  if  they  excel  us.  But  I  think  there 
should  be  something  like  justice  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  this  Government;  and  if  the 
public  domain  is  to  be  looked  to  for  objects  of  this 
kind,  then  I  say,  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, that  we  should  have  some  system  of  equality. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  one  of  the  old  States, 
whose  people  fought  for  this  land,  and  who,  at 
least,  incurred  the  perils  and  hazards  common  to 
us  all  in  the  Revolution,  by  which  this  immense 
western  domain  was  acquired,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  share  in  some  degree,  if  this  property  is 
ip  be  appropriated  for  these  purposes.  But  it  is 
ny  opinion  that  the  wisest  and  best  thing  we  can 
d^with  if,  is  to  hold  on  to  it  as  a  permanent  source 
ofVevenue.  I  see  no  hardship  in  this.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  talks  about  the  advantage  of 
getOng  it  out  of  our  possession.  Can  he  suppose 
thatUy  parting  with  it  to  State  corporations,  its 
settllment  is  accelerated  ?  No,  sir.  It  can  only 
be  sdfled  as  the  wants  of  the  people — the  cultiva- 
tors (J  the  soil— require  it.  And  I  think  the  best 
dispoaion  that  could  be  made  of  it,  is  to  retain  it 
in  posassion  of  this  Government  until  it  is  wanted 
for  actiil  settlement.  It  is  taken  up  fast;  and  the 
faster  tli  better  for  the  resources  of  the  country. 


But  you  cannot  force  settlement  by  any  legislation, 
in  my  judgment — not  even  by  graduation. 

Mr."  BUTLER.  One  word  to  my  honorable 
friend  from  Michigan.  If  he  supposes  that  I  en- 
tertain any  feelings  jnf  sectional  bigotry,  he  is  mis- 
taken. I  have  a  high  admiration  for  the  West, 
and  always  rejoice  as  much  as  any  one  at  its  pros- 
yierity  and  advancememt.  For  the  old  Atlantic 
States  to  make  war  upon  the  West,  would  be  like 
the  mother  chiding  the  child.  I  am  more  disposed 
to  consult  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  West, 
than  to  retard  them;  but  it  strikes  me  as  singular 
that  the  West,  while  it  was  young,  asked  no  aid 
from  the  Government;  but  now  that  it  has  become 
strong,  it  seeks  assistance.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  for 
the  advantage  of  the  States,  provided  there  be  uni- 
formity. When  the  property  of  the  Government 
has  been  expended  in  the  eastern  States,  an  equiva- 
lent has  been  given.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  point 
out  an  instance  in  which  the  money  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  expended  in  impro«vement  in  the 
State  in  which  I  represent.  But  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  West.  It  is  destined,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  fulfill  the  ardent  anticipations  that  have  been 
formed  of  it.  My  remark  was,  that  I  was  indis- 
posed to  give  money  or  land  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  given,  and 
without  having  regard  to  some  system  that  would 
operate  with  justice  and  equality.  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  vote  an  appropriation  for  any  constitutional 
purpose;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  examine  for 
myself.  These  are  matters  that  admit  of  no  com- 
promise. They  are  matters  that  must  be  decided 
according  to  our  Constitution;  because,  if  we  per- 
mit an  array  of  precedents — measures  heretofore 
insidiously  broughtin  under  one  pretext  or  other — 
to  govern  our  decisions,  we  shall  find  such  prece- 
dents accumulating  upon  us, constitutional  barriers 
will  be  broken  down,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and  less  able  to  re- 
sist the  tide  of  encroachment,  until  we  have  no  other 
constitutional  guide  save  that  which  is  prescribed 
by  our  legislation. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  question  in  this  case  is 
a  very  simple  one.  We  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  Here 
is  a  public  impro.vement,  projected  either  by  the 
State,  or  by  individuals  in  the  State  through  which 
it  will  pass,  and  by  which  the  value  of  the  public 
lands  will  be  enhanced.  If,  then,  it  will  add  to  the 
value  of  our  lands,  ought  we  not  to  contribute  to 
it?  Would  we  not,  as  individuals,  thus  act  ?  This 
is  not  a  novel  principle.  It  has  been  acted  upon 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  case  of  the  canal 
connecting  the  Illinois  river  with  Lake  Michigan 
is  a  striking  one.  There,  alternate  sections  were 
given  to  make  a  canal;  and  I  suppose  I  can  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  Senators  from  that  State, 
whether  the  lands  reserved  to  the  United  States 
were  not  disposed  of  afterwards  readily.' 

Mr.  BREESE,  (in  his  seat.)  Thousands  of 
acres  were  disposed  of,  which  would  otherwise 
never  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  have  seldom  given  a  vote, 
the  result  of  which  gratified  me  more  than  the  vote 
which  I  gave  on  that  occasion.  I  then  presided  in 
that  chair  which  you  now  occupy,  and  gave  the 
casting  vote.  I  take  to  myself,  therefore,  some 
share  in  the  credit  of  that  magnificent  improvement. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  principle  more 
perfectly  clearfrom  doubt  than  this  one  is.  It  does 
not  belong  to  thecategory  of  internal  improvements 
at  all.  It  is  not  a  power  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  government.  It  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  landed  proprietor.  And,  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty,  and  an  important 
duty.  Now,  what  has  been  considered  an  equita- 
ble arrangement  between  the  Governnnent  and  the 
State  which  may  undertake  an  improvement  pass- 
ing through  the  public  lands .'  Long  since,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  grant  of  alternate  sections  was  a 
fair  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
considered  as  a  proprietor,  and  from  which  the 
United  States  would  be  a  very  great  gainer.  It 
appears  to  me  to  bean  equitable  arrangement;  and 
I  doubt  whether,  in  any  case,  either  of  a  canal  or 
a  railroad  passing  through  the  public  lands,  the 
United  States  will  not  be  a  gainer.  To  that  extent  I 
am  prepared  to  go,  be  the  road  long  orshort;  if  it  be 
long,  you  gain  the  more;  if  itbe  short,  you  gain  the 
less:  and  you  contribute  in  proportion  to  your  gain. 


But  while  I  approve  of  this  principle,  it  seems 
to  me,  ufion  a  hasty  examination  of  the  bill,  that 
it  goes  beyond  the  principle,  and  to  that  extent  I 
cannot  approve  of  it;  for  I  put  my  views  in  this, 
and  in  all  similar  cases,  upon  princi[ile,and  not  upon 
the  ground  of  internal  improvement  at  all,  nor  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  engage  in  such  works. 
I  observe  that  the  bill  provides  that  the  State  may 
locate  the  lands  elsewhere,  in  cases  where  lands 
adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  firoposed  road  have  been 
heretofore  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Now, 
itappears  to  me,  that  that  isgoine:  beyond  the  power 
of  a  proprietor.  I  think  that  the  principle  had  bet- 
ter be  adhered  to  strictly.  I  do  not  think  six  miles 
too  great  a  breadth;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  am- 
ple— to  be  a  very  fair  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  also  anotherdifficulty, 
which  may  be  removed.  I  see  that  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
road.  This  is  a  very  long  period;  but  I  do  not 
object  so  much  to  it,  as  to  the  absence  of  any  re- 
striction which  will  prohibit  the  State  of  Illinois 
from  selling  it  out  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  true, 
the  bill  provides  that  if  the  road  be  not  finished  in 
fifteen  years,  the  State  shall  refund  the  amount. 
Now,  I  object  to  the  reestablishmeni  of  the  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor  lietween  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State;  thei-efore,  there  ought  to  be 

a  provision,  that  the  sales  should  be  proportioned 

I  do  not  say  exactly  proportioned — to  the  progress 
of  the  work.  That  can  be  easily  managed.  If  the 
Senator  who  has  charge  of  the  bill  will,  upon  due 
reflection,  accord  to  these  suggestions,- 1  shall  most 
cheerfully  vote  for  the  bill;  otherwise,  I  shall  find 
great  difficulty  in  doing  so, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
will  allow  the  bill  to  pass  as  it  stands.  We  do  not 
propose  to  sell  the  lands  till  the  work  be  completed, 
when,  of  course,  their  value  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. We  design  to  adopt  the  same  plan  which 
was  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to 
embarrass  the  bill.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Illinois,  that,  if  confidence  be 
created  in  the  successful  completion  of  the  work 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists will  be  invited,  and  money  may  be  borrowed 
on  the  lands. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  remind  the  honora- 
ble Senator  that  the  work  undertaken  by  Alabama 
failed  in  consequence  of  its  being  left  to  capitalists. 

Mr.  BREESE.  I  will  not  state  that  the  provis- 
ions contained  in  this  bill  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  Illinois  canal.  The  only  security  we  have  that 
the  work  will  be  done,  is  by  keeping  the  lands  in 
our  possession  until  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  Before  the  exception  was  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  had  brought 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Senator  form  Connecticut. 
But  my  objections  lie  deeper.  I  understand  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  Michigan  to  put  this 
measure,  which  is  clearly  one  of  internal  improve- 
ment, upon  the  ground  of  the  proprietorship  of  the 
public  domain  being  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
see  how  far  this  doctrine  will  carry  us.  If  it  is 
good  for  anything,  it  is  good  for  everything.  Do  I 
understand  the^enator  from  Michigan  correctly.' 

Mr.  CASS.  I  will  answer  the  Senator.  The 
General  Government  has  no  power  to  make  any 
railroad  or  canal  through  any  State;  but  the  dispo- 
sal of  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  rest,  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  this 
Government. 

After  a  few  further  remarks  by  Mr.  BAGBY, 
Mr.  CASS,  Mr.  CALHOUN,  and  Mr.  FOOTE, 
the  bill  vi'as,  by  unanimous  consent,  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

aUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  W.  VENABLE, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.^pril  20,  1848, 
Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  the 
following  Resolution  : 

Wiiereas  common  report  lias  represented  to  members  of 
this  House  tliat  a  lawless  mob  has  assembled  wiiliin  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  each  of  the  two  nights  last  past,  and 
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has  committed  acts  of  violence,  setting  at  defiance  the  laws 
and  constituted  autliorities  of  tlie  United  States,  and  men- 
acing individuals  of  this  body  and  otlier  persons  residing  in 
tliiscity:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  five  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  facts  above  referred  to,  and  to 
report  the  fads,  with  their  opinion  whether  any  legislation 
is  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  premises;  and  that  they 
further  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House. 

To  which  Mr.  Venable  offered  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  out  the  word  "five."  in  the  resolution,  and  insert 
"nine;"  and  insert  after  the  word  "  appointed,"  the  words 
"  by  ballot ;"  also,  insert  after  the  words  "  referred  to,"  the 
followiiig,  viz  :  "  and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 
'  inquire  into,  and  report  to  this  House,  whether  any  meni- 
'  her  or  members  of  this  House  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
'  curing  the  slaves  who  were  recently  decoyed  from  their 
'  owners  in  this  District,  to  leave  their  owners  ;  and  whether 
'the  said  members  of  this  House  have  not  been  guilty  of 
'felony  in  attempting,  or  aiding  in  an  attempt,  to  Iddnap 
'slaves." 

Mr.  VENABLE  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  Averse  as  I  am  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  subjccls  into  this  House  which  can  only 
create  mischievous  agitation,  I  am  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  that  the  investigation  sought  for  by 
the  member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Palfrev] 
should  be  made.  Southern  men  and  slaveliolders 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  full  development  of 
the  truth.  We  have  no  evil  to  apprehend  to  our- 
selves or  to  our  institutions  by  the  fullest  informa- 
tion which  can  be  placed  before  the  country.  Let 
the  facts  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
be  fully  eviscerated,  and  it  will  be  easily  decided 
whether  ihjs  question  of  privilege,  or  privileged 
question,  has  been  brought  before  the  House  for 
the  sincere  and  honest  ]iurpose  of  protecting  the 
persons  of  members,  and  securing  freedom  of  de- 
bate; or  for  the  gratification  of  malignant  feelings 
towards  a  portion  of  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States.  We  have  been  formally  told  of  the  menaces 
of  a  mob,  and  the  personal  peril  of  members  of 
Congress.  The  authority  of  this  House  has  been 
invoked,  in  order  that  the  perpetrators  of  crime 
may  be  made  the  subjects  of  sympathy,  and  pur- 
poses of  agitation  have  been  but  ill  concealed, 
when  heralded  by  expressions  of  apprehension, 
that  some  member  of  Congress  may  perhaps  suffer 
bodily  harm.  In  order,  sir,  that  the  country  may 
be  informed  as  to  the  grounds  of  this  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  proper  that  the  facts  as  they  exist  should 
be  plainly  and  correctly  set  forth.  Those  who 
have  chosen  us  to  represent  them  here,  have  a 
right  to  know  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is,  that  the 
Legislature  of  tne  nation  is  arrested  in  the  trans- 
action of  public  business  ;  why  we  are  convulsed 
by  an  agitating  and  exasperating  debate  ;  why 
certain  elements  of  discord  are  always  thrown  into 
the  regular  course  of  legislation  to  mar  the  har- 
mony of  our  councils,  and  generate  feelings  of 
estrangement  and  hostility  between  our  fellow- 
citizens  separated  by  geographical  lines.  Ipro- 
ceed,  sir,  to  make  such  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  divested  of  all  coloring,  and  free 
from  all  exaggeration. 

A  few  days  since,  a  vessel  arrived  in  this  port 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  bringing  a  cargo  of 
firewood,  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  market.  When 
the  wood  was  disposed  of,  the  vessel  lingered  some 
days  in  the  river,  and,  late  at  night,  the  crew,  com- 
posed of  northern  abolitionists,  by  a  preconcerted 
signal,  collected  and  received  on  board  seventy- 
seven  slaves,  chiefly  the  property  of  individuals  in 
this  District,  and  sailed  for  a  northern  destination 
They  were  pursued,  captured,  and  brought  back. 
The  insulted  people  of  the  District — the  outraged 
owners  of  the  slaves — submitted  quietly  to  the 
operation  of  the  law,  offering  no  violence  to  the 
malefactors,  but  meekly  delivering  them  over  to  the 
tribunals  of  justice.  The  jail  of  the  city  is  opened 
to  receive  the  kidnappeis  and  the  slaves,  and,  on 
the  same  day,  a  member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gid- 
DiNGs]  introduced  a  sympathizing  inquiry  whether 
liberty  has  not  been  assailed,  the  objects  of  the 
law  perverted,  and  the  dignity  of  this  House  so 
insulted  as  to  render  necessary  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation. The  same  member  goes  to  the  jail  to 
comfort,  advise,  and  counsel — to  aid  by  his  legal 
acquirements — the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  This 
course  of  conduct,  connected  with  the  declarations 
of  that  member  on  this  floor,  became  the  subject 
of  conversation  and  the  cause  of  indignation  with 
the  public,  who  gave  expression  to  their  sense  of 


wrong  in  such  terms  of  reprobation  as  such  con- 
tinued provocation  is  calculated  to  produce.  More 
than  this:  a  journal  has  for  some  time  been  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is, 
to  advocate  thecauseoftheabolitionisls, and  weak- 
en the  tenure  by  which  the  property  of  the  citizens 
of  this  District  is  held.  Seditious  and  dangerous 
doctrines  from  time  to  time  emanate  from  that  press, 
and  the  people,  insulted,  robbed,  and  aggrieved, 
assemble  and  demand  an  abatementof  the  nuisance. 
Forthwith,  the  meinber  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Palfrey]  throws  before  the  House,  as  a  privileged 
question,  the  resolutions  now  engaging  our  atten- 
tion. Sir,  although  I  believe  that  this  is  neither 
a  privileged  question,  nor  a  question  of  privilege — 
although  I  am  satisfied  that  the  purpose  is  to  agi- 
tate and  exasperate, — I  desire  that  the  committee 
be  raised;  that  all  the  facts  go  before  thfe  country; 
that  nothing  be  kept  back,  but  that  every  man  in 
this  broad  land  may  be  informed  that  the  restraints 
of  the  Constitution  a>-e  of  no  avail,  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  t^  preserve  them  has  dwindled  to  an 
empty  name;  that  agitation  and  insult  have  taken 
the  place  of  petition;  and  that  the  right  of  property 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  is  denounced,  slave- 
owners no  longer  regarded  as  possessing  rights, 
their  lives  placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  this  House  of  Repi'esentatives  made  the  arena 
on  which  such  unholy  and  fiendish  demonstrations 
are  to  be  made.  I  desire  fully  to  apprize  at  least 
nny  own  constituents,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State 
a  portion  of  whose  yeomanry  I  represent,  of  the 
position  we  occupy  and  the  dangers  which  threaten 
us.  Nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  duty  could  over- 
come my  reluctance  to  engage  in  this  discussion  so 
unseasonably  thrust  upon  us — a  reluctance  refer- 
able to  a  desire  ardently  chei-ished  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  impair  our  harmony  or  give  asperity  to 
our  deliberations.  When  I  took  my  seat  in  this 
House,  I  hoped  that  nothing  more  exciting  than 
the  issues  which  divide  the  political  parties  of  this 
great  people  would  engage  our  attention.  I  then 
saw  the  elements,  not  of  discord,  but  simple  dis- 
agreement about  questions  both  of  principles  and 
of  policy,  but  such  as  were  subjects  of  fair  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  supposed  that  we  might  meet 
quietly  on  the  same  platform,  as  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try which  we  all  dearly  loved, ajid  protected  by  the 
iisgis  of  the  Constitution  which  we  all  venerated. 
With  these  hopes  I  came  here;  but  a  few  days'  ex- 
perience has  blighted  them.  I  clung  for  a  while  to 
the  fond  delusion;  but  truth,  stranger  even  than 
fiction,  rebuked  my  confidence,  and  hope  yielded 
to  despair.  Whilst  the  Representatives  of  the 
southern  constituency  manifested  the  most  patient 
forbearance,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  walked  abroad 
with  the  recklessness  which  would  convey  a  lighted 
torch  into  a  magazine  of  powder; — members  on 
this  floor  were  willing  to  right  wrongs,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  without  even  thinking  of  the  wrong 
that  they  would  inflict; — that  spirit  of  fanaticism 
which  never  stopped  short  of  heaven  or  hell,  which 
condemned  the  wisest,  the  holiest,  the  best,  who 
did  not  adopttheextremeof  theirviews, and  which 
canonized  and  enshrined  the  vilest  hypocrite  and 
the  most  corrupt  pretender  who  sailed  upon  the 
current  which  they  had  created; — a  spirit  which 
recognizes  no  middle  ground,  and  which,  when 
once  fastened  on  a  man's  heart,  made  him  supreme- 
ly selfish,  a  cold,  calculating  fiend,  a  moral  Upas 
tree,  within  whose  deadly  atmosphere  everything 
lovely  perished,  and  to  sustain  whose  growth  a 
desert  is  created  all  around; — a  spirit  which  affili- 
ated with  crime,  indiflTerent  to  any  turpitude  when 
the  end  which  it  sought  to  obtain  could  be  served. 
1  saw  a  purpose  conceived,  with  cold  calculation,  to 
poison  every  source  of  kind  feeling,  and  to  engen- 
der those  reckless  impulses  which  would  trample 
on  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy.  When  called  upon 
to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  American  Con- 
gress in  the  effort  of  a  great  transatlantic  nation 
to  establish  republican  institutions,  and  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  on  rational  principles,  when 
most  hearts  were  filled  with  high  hopes  and  cor- 
dial approbation,  in  the  midst  of  the  anthems  of  a 
congi-atulation  poui-ed  forth  by  a  whole  country, 
the  same  discordant  note  was  heard  to  distract  the 
rich  melody  of  a  nation's  jubilee.  A  spirit  was 
abroad — cold,  dark,  and  destructive — to  which  the 
h  isa  of  the  serpent  was  more  musical  and  the  clamors 
of  discord  more  acceptable.  This  firebrand  was 
then  thrown  into  the  House,  and  one  more  obla- 


tion was  made  to  the  Moloch  of  abolitionism,  one 
more  blow  struck  at  the  integrity  of  this  Union. 

The  South  has  been  persecuted,  taunted,  har- 
assed, held  up  to  the  odium  of  the  world,  contin- 
ually held  up,  until  my  constituents  and  the  whole 
constituency  of  my  State  appeal  to  their  represent- 
atives to  disabuse  and  defend  them.  They  ask,  is 
there  none,  from  all  who  should  speak  their  senti- 
ments, who  will  vindicate  their  rights  ?  Shall  our 
institutions  be  continually  dragged  before  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  subjected  to  the  taunt  and  scorn  of  the 
fanatic  and  hypocrite.'  Are  our  dearest  rights  to 
be  abandoned  by  those  who  represent  us  ?  Is  there 
no  man  from  the  South  who  will  stand  up  and  say 
to  them  what  ought  to  be  said.'  Yes,  sir;  in  my 
humble  way,  I  will  vindicate  the  rights  and  main- 
tain the  cause  of  those  who  sent  line  here.  I  will 
never  fail  to  rebuke  fanaticism  and  denounce  hypoc- 
risy in  that  man,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  who 
incites  the  slave  to  insurrection;  who  declares, 
that  should  a  master  endeavor  to  recover  his  fugi- 
tive slave,  and  be  slain  in  the  effort,  he  would  call 
that  slave  a  hero,  and  there  was  no  law  in  Ohio  to 
punish  that  slave  for  the  act.  Sir,  I  am  gratified 
to  infonn  the  House  that  the  gentleman  has  libel- 
ed his  own  statute-book.  I  have  examined  it,  to 
find' if  there  was  any  such  barbarous  code  in  ex- 
istence, and  am  happy  to  declare  that  no  sister 
State  has  so  far  disgraced  hei'self  by  unhallowed 
legislation.  The  gentleman  is  by  profession  a  law- 
yer, and  one  skilled  in  the  horn-book  of  the  law 
must  know  that  he  who  slays  another  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  act  is  guilty  of  murder.  He 
must  have  known  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  against  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
expressly  decided,  that  the  owner  of  the  fugitive 
has  the  right  to  arrest  his  slave  in  a  free  State,  pro- 
vided it  is  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace;  that 
the  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  executed  itself. 

Sir,  when  1  hear  such  declarations  made  upon 
this  floor;  when  the  member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gid- 
DiNGs]  tells  the  slave  who  is  seduced  by  Abolition- 
ists to  run  away  from  his  master,  that  to  shed  his 
master's  blood  makes  him  a  hero,  and  fixes  on  him 
no  crime;  when  the  member  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Palfret]  boasted  that  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  fugitive  slaves  in  New  Bedford,  who 
had  paid  for  themselves  with  their  heels;  when, 
immediately  after  such  demonstrations  on  this  floor, 
and  in  the  face  of  these  declarations,  a  ship  from  a 
northern  Slate  came  to  this  port,  kidnapped  and 
took  off  a  cargo  of  slaves,  to  take  them  to  New 
Bedford,  or  some  New  England  port,  that  they 
might  also  pay  for  themselves  with  their-  heels, — 
it  is  time  to  meet  this  matter  as  becomes  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  South.  I  love  this  Union.  It  cost 
much  of  the  toil  and  blood  of  those  who  were  dear 
to  me.  I  would  not  lightly  throw  away  that  for 
which  they  nerved  their  arms  and  bared  their 
bosoms.  But  dear  as  it  is — solemn  as  is  the  thought 
that  it  may  be  severed,  I  hail  dissolution  with 
contentment,  yea,  even  with  satisfaction,  if  the 
bonds  of  union  are  to  be  maintained  only  to  ex- 
pose us  to  the  taunts  of  fanatics  and  hypocrites; 
if  our  wives  and  little  ones  are  to  be  exposed  to 
continual  hazai-d  by  the  intermeddling  of  men  whose 
hearts  are  blackened  by  every  malignant  passion, 
and  whose  feelings  and  impulses  are  all  directed 
by  savage  unconcern  as  to  the  rights  of  others. 
These  are  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  the  opinions 
which  I  have  well  considered.  I  have  weighed 
my  expressions,  and  wish  them  to  be  taken  in  their 
strongest  sense.  The  South  asks  no  favors;  and 
if  any  supposed  that  because  they  had  said  nothing 
until  driven  to  it  by  these  heartless  machinations 
and  outrages,  they  were  afraid  to  assert  their  rights, 
they  were  under  a  total  misapprehension. 

Ifeel,and  will  here  take  occasion  to  acknowl- 
edge, my  most  profound  obligations  to  northern 
and  western  Democrats  who  have  stood  by  us  in 
defence  of  our  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
On  a  test  question  recently  taken,  thirty-five  of 
them  had  been  found  where  truth  and  jjstice 
required  them  to  be  found.  We  know  how  to 
acknowledge  such  integrity  and  appreciate  such 
fairness.  It  will  be  remembered  with  respect  as  a 
valued  evidence  that  good  feelings  and  patriotism 
still  survive  the  reckless  temper  to  override  the 
Constitution.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  ele- 
ments which  are  at  work  to  give  them  trouble  and 
defeat  them  before  the  people.     I  knov  that  abo- 
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lition  has  two  phases  in  the  non-slavery  States. 
There  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  really  fanatics, 
usually  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  such  as  do 
the  bidding:  of  those  who,  whilst  better  informed, 
have  not  the  honesty  of  their  dupes,  mere  hypo- 
crites in  heart,  and  dishonest  in  their  purposes, 
bent  on  personal  aggrandizement,  and  cunning- 
enough  to  perceive  the  capital  that  can  be  made 
by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  power  in  their 
hands.  The  humble  fanatic  is  employed  to  fre- 
quent schools  and  factories  to  obtain  signatures 
to  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  country,  that  the  hypocrites  may 
ride  into  political  power  upon  the  storm  which  has 
been  aroused.  I  loathe  the  fanatic  for  his  reckless- 
ness in  mischief,  while  1  must,  in  some  degree, 
respect  his  honesty  of  purpose,  founded  upon  con- 
viction, erroneous  it  is  true,  but  still  the  convic- 
tions of  his  understanding.  But,  sir,  I  know  of 
no  terms  which  can  express  the  utter  detestation 
that  all  good  men  must  feel  for  the  heartless  hypo- 
crite who  avails  himself  of  influence  thus  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  unprincipled  agitation.  The 
task  is  difficult  for  such  an  one,  but  there  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  found  those  who  undertake  to  perform 
it. 

"  Wliat !  serve  two  masters  !  here's  a  lad  would  try  it — 
Would  e'en  serve  God,  and  give  tlie  devil  his  due ; 
Saith  !;race  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villany, 
And  returneth  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis  done." 

I  have  no  whining  apologies  to  make  for  slavery 
as  it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  States,  neither  do  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  moral,  social,  or  political  evil. 
Wherever  the  relation  of  dependence  exi.sts,  the 
form  designated  as  slavery  here,  is  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable. It  secures  the  comfort,  ease,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  laborer,  whilst  the  highest 
considerations  are  operative  to  render  the  master 
kind,  just,  and  humane.  But,  sir,  on  this  subject 
the  citizens  of  the  New  England  States  are  the  last 
who  have  a  right  to  read  lectures  to  the  South. 
The  slave  trade  proper,  by  which  the  African  was 
torn  from  his  native  land,  and  brought  to  this  con- 
tinent for  sale,  was  the  peculiar  employment  of  the 
descendants  of^  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  and  the  col- 
onists of  the  Providence  Plantations.  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  can  tell  how  much  wealth 
has  been  acquired  by  them  in  this  traffic.  The 
slave  deck  and  the  slave  shackles,  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  and  the  agonizing  cry  rising 
from  the  captive  suffocating  in  crowded  confine- 
ment, are  unknown  to  the  navigators  of  southern 
ports.  The  slave  trade  was  carried  on — the  North 
accumulated  profits.  Prospective  emancipation 
laws  were  enacted,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  sold  their  negroes  to  the 
South.  The  money  was  pocketed — wealth  acquir- 
ed— capital  concentrated;  and  now  we  hear  from 
them  grave  lectures  on  our  guilt,  loud  anthems  to 
liberty  and  equality.  Sir,  we  have  no  confidence 
in  vicarious  repentance;  we  ask  no  such  favor  of 
those  who  obtrude  their  services  upon  us.  Let 
them  repent  of  the  crimes  of  the  slave-ship,  and  the 
kidnapper;  and  when  that  is  done,  if  we  wish  their 
aid,  it  will  besought.  There  is  no  humanity  in  all 
this  cry.  It  is  all  a  struggle  for  power,  political 
power — a  restless  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  principle 
of  representation  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  slaveholders  and  non-slavehold- 
ers meet  on  this  floor — to  prostrate  the  securities 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  given 
the  one  portion  of  the  Union  against  the  aggressive 
invasions  of  the  other.  For  power  and  for  profit 
this  agitating  struggle  is  maintained,  and  I  fear 
will  be  continued,  until  disastrous  results  shall 
ensue.  For  freight,  and  tonnage,  and  profit  in  the 
sales,  our  northern  fellow-ciiizens  brought  the  Af- 
»ican  from  his  home  and  sold  him  to  the  present 
Winer.  For  freight  and  tonnage,  they  would  de- 
sne  to  return  them  to  Africa;  and  for  the  same 
ive,  would  recapture  and  restore  them  to  their 
prAent  situation.  It  is  nothing  new  that  the  sacred 
nanVs  of  liberty  and  humanity  should  be  invoked 
to  conceal  motives  which  shun  exposure  to  the 
light!  Those  who  have  received  a  consideration 
for  oil-  property  are  enlisted  in  a  crusade  against 
that  *operty;  and  now  that  more  than  seventy 
slavesVid  been  recently  decoyed  and  seduced  from 

the  poteession  of  their  owners  in  this  District 

now,  w\ilst  the  vessel  was  lyingat  the  wharf  which 
conveye*  the  slaves  from  their  masters,  gentlemen 
come  helfc  and  with  long  faces  complain  that  the 


people  of  the  city  have  risen  to  defend  their  rights. 
I  learn  that  a  member  of  Congress  went  yesterday 
to  the  jail  to  give  counsel  to  the  felons  who  were 
caught  flagrante  delicto;  that  he  volunteered  his 
services,  had  gone  to  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  weight  of  his  character,  his  station,  his 
influence,  and  his  talents,  in  defence  of  men  who 
had  plundered  the  owners  in  the  District  of  their 
slaves,  and  were  caught  with  the  negroes  in  their 
possession. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  asked  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain, and  (the  floor  being  yielded)  said,  if  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  him,  he  would  say  unhesitatingly 
— it  was  due  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
that  he  should  say  to  him,  and  the  House,  and  the 
country,  most  distinctly,  that  he  did  visit  the  pris- 
on yesterday.  He  did  so  in  the  character  of  a 
man,  as  well  as  a  member  of  this  House.  He  said 
to  thekeeper  of  the  prison,  who",  so  far  as  he  knew, 
behaved  entirely  gentlemanly,  that  he  came  there 
to  say  to  those  men  who  were  incarcerated  under 
this  charge  that  they  should  have  counsel  provided 
for  them.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  heard  every 
word  he  uttered.  That  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
gentleman  who  would  serve  a"§  their  counsel;  that 
he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  legal 
rights,  so  that  ufion  their  trial  they  might  have  the 
laws  of  the  land  dealt  out  to  them  as  they  were  to 
other  people;  that  he  was  persuaded  no  illegal  vio- 
lence would  be  used.  For  that  purpose,  and  from 
his  own  promptings  of  humanity,  he  had  visited 
themtogive  them  this  information.  Now,lelgen- 
tlemen  say  what  they  pleased. 

Mr.  GAYLE.  Was  the  gentleman's  object  to 
reward  these  men,  and  approve  their  course.-'  or 
was  it  mere  benevolence,  to  defend  men  who  could 
not  defend  themselves? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  was  glad  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  had  put  to  him  that  question.  He  had 
gone  there  to  say  to  those  men  that  no  mob  violence 
should  take  their  lives;  that  his  influence,  and  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  the  law,  should  save  them  from 
a  barbarous  mob.  He  had  gone  thfere  from  the 
promptings  of  humanity;  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  or  known  anything  of  them  before. 

Mr.  HASKELL  (the  floor  being  yielded)  de- 
sired to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  two  questions, 
and  that  the  gentleman  would  give  him,  as  far  as 
he  should  find  it  convenient,  a  catagorical  answer: 
The  first  was,  whether  he  justified  those  slaves 
who  had  lately  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
their  owners,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  that 
attempt.' 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  continued.  He  was  stating 
his  views  on  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  he  said  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  he  held  pre- 
cisely with  the  fathers  of  1776,  to  whom  he  had 
alluded.  He  held  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
gentleman's  fathers  and  his  contended  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Yorktown;  he  held  to  the  principle  on 
which  this  Government  was  based  for  its  support — 
that  man  was  free  and  equal,  and  that  he  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere  between  his  God  and  himself — 
to  interfere  with  his  God-given  rights — did  it  at  his 
peril.  He  held  thf.t  he  who  stepped  between  him 
and  his  God,  and  attempted  either  to  rob  him  of 
his  life  or  liberty,  did  it  at  his  peril;  and  so  far  as 
God  and  nature  had  bestowed  on  him  the  power, 
he  should  not  do  it.  He  held  that  every  human 
being  that  came  into  the  world,  and  breathed 
the  air  God  had  created,  came  into  it  with  this 
right;  and  he  who  attempted  to  interfere  with  it, 
did  so  at  his  peril.  He  held  that  there  never  was 
a  more  just  and  righteous  retribution  than  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  Africans  in  1804,  when  Decatur 
and  Somers  went  there,  and  when  these  men  who 
enslaved  their  fellow-men  were  made  themselves 
to  bite  the  dust.  There  never  was  a  more  glorious 
cause  to  fight  for,  nor  would  he  ask  for  a  more  glo- 
rious death  than  to  die  in  just  such  a  cause.  He 
held  that  it  was  right,  and  he  held  that  any  man, 
when  he  enslaved  his  fellow  man;  when  the  hand 
of  power  was  brought  to  bear  on  his  God-given 
rights — his  "  inalienable  rights"  (to  use  the  words 
of  our  fathers) — had  the  right  to  defend  that  lib- 
erty, and  (to  come  down  to  the  gentleman's  specific 
question) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you 
reach  it. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS,  continuing  his  sentence.  I  say 
that  the  slaves  of  this  District,  when  they  felt  the 
hand  of  oppression  bearing  on  them,  possessed, 


before  the  universal  world ,  and  before  God  himself, 
^le  right  to  free  themselves  by  any  means  God  has 
put  into  their  power. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  gentleman  has  answered 
that  question:  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  VENABLE.  I  would  gladly  indulge  my 
friends  in  their  inquiries,  but  my  time  is  rapidly 
passing  ofT.  To  the  member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gid- 
DiNGs]  I  would  say,  that  it  is  just  as  I  supposed — 
a  labor  of  love — one  in  which  all  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  his  heart  were  united.  The  gen- 
tleman had  peculiar  kindness  for  malefactors  of 
this  sort — his  heart  yearned  over  the  kidnappers. 
The  poor  burglar,  or  other  felon,  did  not  draw  him 
to  the  jail,  to  condole  with  and  counsel  him;  but 
the  fountains  of  his  heart's  deep  feeling  gushed  out 
towards  those  who  had  outraged  the  laws  and 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
But  these  fellow-citizens  were  slaveholders,  and 
no  way  which  they  could  suffer  could  come  within 
the  current  of  the  gentleman's  sympathies.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  jail  to  as- 
sure the  kidnappers  that  they  should  be  protected 
from  the  mob.  They  were  in  no  danger,  and  the 
gentleman  must  have  known  it.  1  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  do  not  desire  to  attack 
him,  or  to  give  him  any  more  consequence  by  the 
appearance  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  southern 
gentlemen.  It  must  be  a  very  strong  inducement, 
a  most  flagrant  outrage  on  the  rights  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  that  would, 
in  my  view,  justify  me  in  having  any  agency  in 
calling  forth  such  mischievous  and,  I  must  say, 
seditious  expressions  as  have  been  often  made  by 
him  Ap  this  floor.  He  has  to-day  justified  murder 
and  msurrection — the  horrors  of  a  servile  war — and 
advanced  the  astounding  declaration,  that  if  a  man 
is  willing  to  bear  the  penally  of  the  law  against 
kidnapping  slaves,  there  is  no  moral  offence  con- 
necteti  with  the  act.  It  is  to  rebuke  such  a  spirit, 
and  to  say  to  him,  that  such  a  course  ought  to 
make  any  man  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  public 
indignation,  that  1  rise; — to  defend  the  people  of 
this  District  and  this  city  from  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging lawless  mob  influence,  to  the  invasion  of 
private  rights,  and  the  resistance  of  constituted  au- 
thority, and  to  show  the  groundles  pretence  that  a 
breach  of  privilege  has  taken  place,  or  that  the 
member  from  Ohio  has  any  reason  to  apprehend 
violence,  except  from  his  own  ungoverned  and 
unguarded  temper,  which  induces  him  to  obtrude 
offensive  remarks  upon  a  community  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  deep,  flagrant  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  common  for  gentlemen 
to  chide  those  of  us  who  come  from  the  slave- 
holding  States  with  peculiar  sensitiveness  on  thia 
subject.  We  are  gravely  told  that  the  excitement 
and  agitation  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  thejiotice 
which  we  bestow  on  the  few  agitators  in  this  House; 
to  pass  it  by,  treat  it  with  indifference,  and  it  will 
die  out  of  itself.  Sir,  I  am  not  to  learn  that  there  are 
no  calamities  which  we  bear  with  so  much  com- 
posure as  those  of  others — no  losses  which  inflict 
so  little  pain  as  those  of  our  neighbors.  Men  best 
understand  their  own  difficulties;  and  if  I  am  to  be 
liberal  out  of  your  means,  there  will  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  measuring  the  extent  of  my  generosity. 
The  ruthless  spirit,  the  offensive  manner  in  which 
this  subject  is  obtruded  into  every  matter  of  im- 
portance which  comes  before  this  House,  betrays 
the  presence  of  a  deepaiwl  fixed  design  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  rights.  Who  could  bear  with 
patience  the  presence  of  a  man,  at  all  his  meals, 
who  mingled  nauseating  drugs  with  all  his  food 
and  drink  .'  Who  could  bear  with  the  pertinacious 
brutality  of  one  who  would  come  in  the  presence 
of  his  family  daily,  and  by  vulgar  indecencies 
shock  and  insult  them.'  The  philosophy  which 
could  induce  forbearance  under  such  circumstances 
would  indicate  a  meanness  and  pusillanimity  vvhich 
would  deserve,  as  well  as  secure,  contempt.  "W  hen 
men  put  themselves  without  the  pale  of  all  the  pro- 
prieties, those  on  whose  feelings  and  interests  they 
make  an  assault  are  not  to  be  censured  if  they  are 
indignant  under  the  infliction.  I  think,  .sir,  that  it 
is  peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  slaveholding  com- 
munity, that  the  gentlemen  who  have  chosen  to 
make  this  abolition  movement  should  have  selected 
a  case  of  direct  slave-stealing  as  the  one  to  illus- 
trate their  sympathy.  It  leaves  no  doubt  that 
their  purpose  to  bring  about  the  desti  action  of  the 
tenure  of  that  property  is  inexorable;  or,  surely, 
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their  self-respect  would  have  taught  them  that  an 
honest  public  can  have  no  sympathy  with  thieve* 
Such  is  the  unhappy  influence  of  that  monomania 
which  has  seized  them.  So  dangerous  is  error  in 
its  results,  moral  obliquity  loses  its  deformities; 
vice  becomes  not  only  tolerable,  but  desirable,  and 
crime  the  title  to  distmction.  In  vain  are  we  told 
that  gentlemen  have  no  purpose  to  intermeddle 
with  slavery  in  the  States;  in  vain  do  we  hear  ex- 
pressions of  reverence  for  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution;  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  denounce  the  people  of 
Washington  as  disorderly  and  riotous  because 
they  do  not,  with  the  meekness  which  gentlemen 
desn-e,  submit  to  plunder  and  outrage.  It  cannot 
be  required  that  they  should  use  honeyed  words 
towards  those  who  excite  sedition,  or  mdd  phrases 
in  speaking  of  the  motives  of  those  who  teach  that 
insurrection  is  no  crime,  absconding  from  the  mas- 
ter is  praiseworthy  in  the  slave,  and  homicide  is 
heroism  if  committed  by  the  slave  on  the  person  of 
a  iriaster  attempting  lawfully  to  reduce  him  to  pos- 
session. No,  sir,  we  have  fallen  on  evil  times  indeed, 
when  our  Journals  record  such  sentiments — when 
members  of  this  House  inculcate  such  opinions. 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilized 
world  would  such  an  outrage  have  been  borne 
more  meekly;  and  there  is  no  community  who 
have  won  for  themselves  more  deservedly  the  repu- 
tation of  friends  of  law  and  order  than  the  citizens 
of  Washington.  It  is  due  to  them  to  say  thns 
much — more  could  scarcely  have  been  said,  and 
less  would  be  gross  injustice,  if  not  an  absolute 
untruth. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  hear  of  the  restless- 
ness of  southern  politicians  under  constiWtional 
restraints.  We  are  ofien  edified  by  lectures  on 
the  value  of  the  Union,  and  none  have  spoken 
more  powerfully  on  that  subject  than  the  politicians 
of  New  England,  and  Massachusetts  in  particular. 
Whilst  I  concur  with  a.\\  who  place»a  high  value 
on  the  union  of  these  States — whilst  all  feel  assured 
that  the  limit  to  our  greatness  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, if,  under  the  spirit  of  just  and  liberal  compro- 
mise, this  great  people  shall  continue  united,  and 
work  out  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  great  problem 
of  self-government — I  feel  gratified  to  declare,  in 
behalf  of  the  modest,  unassuming,  but  noble  State 
that  1  represent  in  part,  that  disunion  has  found  no 
favor  there.  Her  patriotism  has  always  led  her  to 
the  conclusion,  wise  as  well  as  safe,  that  the  evils 
that  we  know,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  we  cannot 
estimate,  because  we  cannot  know  them.  Her  his- 
tory contains  no  record  of  a  rebellion  such  as  Shay 's. 
No  statesman  of  hers,  when  the  thought  of  disunion 
was  treason'even  though  unuttered,  advocated  that 
shocking  measure  in  this  House,  on  the  admission 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  in  1809.  It  was  re- 
served for  Josiah  duincy  to  declare:  "  If  this  bill 
'  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  virtu- 
'  ally  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  that  it  will  free  the 
'  States  from  their  moral  obligation;  and  that  then, 
'  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty 
'of  some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation, 
<  amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must."  In 
the  struggles  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  whole  South, 
with  unbroken  front,  stood  up  to  the  calls  of  patri- 
otism and  duty,  suffering,  as  planting  States  must 
sufier,  from  the  total  stagnation  in  commerce,  but 
willing  to  suffer  in  the  country's  cause.  It  was 
left  to  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  States, 
who  formed  the  Hartford  Convention,  to  paralyze 
the  arm  of  our  country  in  the  darJtest  hour  of  the 
war,  to  seek  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  our 
enemy,  and  to  perfect  a  dissolution  of  the  union  of 
these  States.  For  this,  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  late  John  GLuincy  Adams,  a  witness  whose 
veracity,  on  this  subject,  I  presume  gentlemen  will 
not  question.  Sir,  I  have  no  purpose  to  throw  a 
nettle  on  the  grave  of  Mr.  Adams.  Of  him  I 
speak  as  a  statesman  alone,  whose  public  acts  form 
a  large  portion  of  our  history.  Of  the  dead,  nothing 
should  be  said  but  the  truth,  and  men's  recorded 
acis  are  those  which  give  weight  and  influence  to 
their  names.  Of  his  views  as  to  the  rights  and 
property  in  the  South  we  are  not  left  in  the  dark. 
When  Mr.  Dillet,  of  Alabama,  referring  to  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Adams,  at  Pittsburg,  asked  whether 
he  vvould  see  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  of  millions,  he  replied,  ^'  Let 
it  come."  The  South  heard  it,  and  will  remember 
it;  and  should  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war  cluster 


around  our  dwellings,  we  shall  hear  that  voice, 
in  its  deep  sepulchral  tones,  saying,  "  Let  it  come.''' 
The  same  statesman,  together  with  other  members 
of  Congress,  some  of  whom  are  now  on  this  floor, 
published  a  manifesto  in  1843,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  relating  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  used  :  "  In  our  opinion  it  will  not  only 
'  inevitably  result  in  a  dissolutioft  of  the  Union, 
'  but  fully  justify  it;  and  we  not  only  assert  that 
'  the  people  of  the  free  States  ought  not  to  submit 
'  to  it,  but  we  say  with  confidence  that  they  would 
'  not  submit  to  it."  Need  I  call  your  attention, 
sir,  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts breathing  the  same  determination,  and 
announcing  similardoctrines,  which  are  to  be  found 
on  your  Journals  on  the  same  subject?  Or  does  the 
history  of  legislation  in  our  broad  Union  present  a 
parallel  case  to  the  one  which  occurred  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature,  where  a  commit- 
tee was  gravely  em  ployed  in  considering  petitions  to 
dissolve  the  Union?  North  Carolina  has  no  such 
incidents  in  her  history — no  such  recorded  dicta 
sustained  by  the  names  or  authority  of  her  states- 
men. Mild,  quiet,  dignified,  but  unpretending, 
she  has  at  all  times  been  willing  to  find  in  the  bal- 
lot-box, and  a  sense  of  justice  in  her  sister  States, 
the  remedy  for  irregularities  of  legislation,  or  evils 
of  administration.  In  her  name  I  protest  against 
lectures  on  the  value  of  the  Union  from  such  a 
source;  and  in  her  name  I  enter  my  solemn  pro- 
test against  that  presumptuous  course  which  is 
founded  on  the  expectation  that  North  Carolina, 
or  any  other  slaveholding  State,  will  submit  to  the 
deliberate  violation  of  her  constitutional  rights  by 
those  States  who  assume  par  excellence  to  be  free 
States.  We  say,  take  care  of  your  paupers,  feed 
your  hungry,  and  in  the  best  way  possible  provide 
for  the  evils  incident  to  your  climate  and  soil,  and 
eave  to  us  only  what  the  Constitution  has  given  us, 
and  we  ask  no  more. 

I  warn  gentlemen  to  consider  well  the  course  they 
determine  to  pursue.  This  question  of  slavery 
must  absorb  all  others  if  pushed  any  further.  I 
here  solemnly  declare  that  we  shall  cease  to  regard 
the  Union  as  desiral)le,  if  it  is  only  to  minister  to 
our  degradation.  We  shall  consider  it  a  duty  to 
sever  it  when  treason  is  taught  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — when  all  our  social  relations 
and  domestic  ties,  the  sacred  charities  of  life,  the 
safety  of  our  homes,  as  well  as  the  titles  to  our 
property,  are  all  to  be  disregarded — the  free-boot- 
ers  who  plunder  us  to  be  canonized  and  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  our  States  placed  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution.  We  call  Heaven  to 
witness  "  that  we  shall  consider  the  Union  a  nuisance 
that  ought  to  be  abated."  We  wish  not  the  infamous 
immortality  desired  in  former  times  by  one  who 
burnt  a  splendid  edifice  that  he  might  be  talked  of 
by  posterity.  We  would  not  put  forth  our  hands 
to  overthrow  in  ruins  the  temple  which  our  fathers 
erected.  But  we  say  to  abolitionists,  fanatics,  and 
hypocrites — to  all  cold  calculators  of  the  value  of 
the  Union,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  caught  in  the 
crush.  We  will  take  care  to  secure  a  safe  and 
suitable  distance.  Weshall  beon  thealert, although 
the  "  loar-palh"  may  already  be  troubled  by  those 
who  annoy  us;  and  when  the  calamity  comes, 
which  Heaven  forbid,  the  hour  of  reflection  will 
come  to  those  who  promoted  it,  and  a  time  for  re- 
morse, if  not  for  repentance,  sufiiciently  protracted. 
It  does  seem,  indeed,  a  heartless  enterprise,  that 
now,  whilst  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  upheavingthrones 
and  dominions,  and  in  the  birth-hour  of  nations, 
when  a  wise  and  forbearing  policy  must  make  our 
country  the  receptacle  of  tihe  wealth  as  well  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  that  a  blind  fanaticism,  a 
gloomy,  canting  hypocrisy,  a  cold,  calculating, 
selfish  policy  should ,  like  some  foul  reptile,  breathe 
its  poison  into  our  atmosphere,  and  involve  our 
whole  country  in  one  moral  and  political  ruin.  The 
slaveholding  States  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
sober,  patriotic,  manly  citizens  of  the  free  States, 
and  ask  for  their  constitutional  rights,  and  those 
alone.  We  expect  them  to  stand  by  the  great 
charter.  They  have  done  so  in  times  past,  and 
we  expect  the  same  in  future. 

It  is  in  vain  that  gentlemen  delude  members  with 
the  notion,  that  it  was  never  intended  by  the 
founders  of  our  Government  and  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  to  extend  the  area  of  our  territory, 
or  increase  the  number  of  slaves.  The  right  to 
import  them  was  a  constitutional  provision  ex- 


tending to  1808;  the  impost  fixed  at  ten  dollars; 
and  this  article,  and  this  alone,  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  amendment  by  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
Georgia  then  included  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  North  Carolina,  Tennessee.  It  was  a  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution,  to  secure  the  Union; 
disturb  it  now,  and  you  will  certainly  destroy  it.  I 
call  upon  gentlemen  to  forbear.  Our  patience  is 
wellnigh  exhausted.  Our  forbearance  cannot  con- 
tinue. Outrage,  insult,  and  injury  will  do  this 
work.  Estrangement  must  follow.  Discord  and 
disunion,  with  all  their  attendants,  will  fix,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  preeminent  infamy  of 
those  whose  folly  or  wickedness  achieved  the  en- 
terprise. 

We  have  grave  causes  of  anxious  distrust.  In 
utter  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion protecting  the  owners  of  slaves  in  their  title, 
as  well  as  their  possession,  we  find  our  sister 
States  preventing,  by  statutory  enactments,  the 
recovery  of  fugitives.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  recently  enacted  a  law  which  renders  it  highly 
penal,  in  any  of  its  officers,  civil,  judicial,  or  min- 
isterial, to  aid  the  owner  in  their  recovery.  The 
statute  affords  the  inducement  to  the  slave  to  ab- 
scond, and  then,  in  open  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  gives  him  aid  and 
protection.  There  is  no  cabalistic  meaning  in 
the  terms,  the  union  of  the  States.  It  is  valuable — 
it  is  highly  appreciated — because  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  tranquiliUij,  repose,  safely.  But  if,  instead 
of  tranquillity  it  bnngs  agitation,  disqtdetude  instead 
of  repose,  and  dread  and  danger  in  the  stead  of 
safety,  our  common  instincts  teach  us  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  blessing,  that  it  is  no  longer  desir- 
able. 

The  slaveholding  States,  sir,  will  bear  no  further 
aggression.  They  cannot  divide  on  this  subject. 
When  the  faith  which  created  this  bond  is  lost  in 
distrust — when  the  dirge  note  sounds  over  the 
grave  of  this  glorious  Union — the  world  will  wit- 
ness, and  history  record,  the  unprincipled  and  dis- 
graceful agencies  which  brought  on  the  consum- 
mation. Already  there  is  a  want  of  confidence 
between  the  different  sections  of  our  country. 
Feelings  akin  to  hostility  already  move  upon  the 
public  mind.  Words,  at  which  men  would  have 
trembled  but  a  few  years  since,  are  uttered  without 
hesitation.  And  results,  of  which  the  heart  of  the 
patriot  was  scarcely  permitted  to  conceive,  are 
subjects  of  grave  discussion  and  prudential  calcu- 
lation. 

If  gentlemen  are  resolved  to  sever  the  tie,  let  it 
not  be  in  anger.  If  our  institutions  are  so  repug- 
nant, our  interests  so  conflicting,  as  to  render  the 
social  compact  a  calamity,  let  it,  I  pray,  then,  be 
peaceably  adjusted,  before  further  exasperation 
shall  fix  hostility;  atnd  that  which  may  be  a  plain 
and  peaceful  process,  be  rendered  a  dark,  a  deadly, 
bloody  struggle.  I  assure  you,  sir,  when  that  day 
shall  come,  (which  Heaven  forbid,)  we  will  take 
with  us  our  wise,  our  admirable  Constitution,  sat- 
isfied with  its  guarantees,  and  safe  under  its  pro- 
tection— a  Constitution,  the  highest  effort  of  hu- 
man wisdom  and  transcendent  patriotism,  under 
the  protection  of  which  our  mighty  nation  might 
for  ages  of  glorious  prosperity  be  the  adoration  of 
the  world.  A  disregard  of  its  solemn  provisions 
now  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  high  hopes  of 
a  world,  turning  their  anxious  eyes  to  us  for  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  government.  % 

PAYMENT  FOR  SLAVES. 

SPEECH    OF   MR.  J.  R.  GIDDINGS, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
May  13,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  pay  the  Executrix  of  Benjamin  Hodges,  de- 
ceased, for  a  Slave  who  left  his  master  in  Prince  George'3 
County,  in  Maryland,  in  August,  1814,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  escaped  on  board  the  British  Fleet. 
Mr.  GIDDINGS  remarked,  that  the  recommit- 
ment of  the  bill,  in  order  to  obtain  a  report  of  the 
facts  involved,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  [Mr.  Collamer,]  would  be  eijuivalent 
to  a  rejection  of  it.     No,  (said  he,)  we  must  take 
the  case  without  proof,  or  we  must  reject  it.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  legal  evidence  in  the  case. 
Mr.  CHAPMAN  desired  to  explain,  (Mr.  Gid- 
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DINGS  yielding  the  floor,)  and  said  he  would  refer 
the  committee  to  the  affidavits  on  file:  there  were 
tliree  of  them. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  He  said  he  woaid 
assure  tiie  gentleman  from  Maryland  that  he  had 
carefully  examined  those  affidavits.  Not  one  of 
the  witnesses  attempted  to  speak  to  any  fact  within 
his  knowledge.  They  each  referred  to  what  they 
had  heard  other  persons  say,  who  knew  no  more  in 
relation  to  the  matter  than  the  witnesses  themselves. 
I  repeat,  (said  he,)  we  have  no  proof  to  a  single  fact 
involved.  If  we  legislate  on  the  subject,  we  must 
do  so  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  Yet  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  matter 
of  much  importance  when  compared  with  the 
principles  involved.  Before  I  enter  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  case,  however,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  charge  which  southern  members  have  raised, 
that  northern  gentlemen  have  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  into  this  debate,  was  not  unexpected 
to  me.  It  is  in  strict  keeping  with  their  usual  prac- 
tice. What  are  the  facts?  A  slaveholder  introduces 
a  bill  appropriating  the  money  of  the  nation  to  pay 
for  huiTian  flesh.  My  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
objects  to  its  passage,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  un- 
willing to  have  the  burdens  of  that!  nstitu  lion  thrown 
upon  the  people  of  the  (ree  States,  and  straightway 
five  southern  members  follow  him  in  debate,  each 
charging  him  with  introducing  the  exciiing  subject 
of  slavery  into  the  discussion.  Do  gentlemen  sup- 
pose they  can  thus  mislead  the  public'  Do  they 
believe  that  we  shall  sit  here,  with  silent  tongues 
and  sealed  lips,  and  sufl^er  such  bills  as  this  to  pass 
this  body?  I  assure  them,  most  respectfully,  that 
■we  shall  oppose  all  attempts  to  involve  our  people 
in  the  expense,  the  guilt,, or  disgrace  of  slavery. 
No  northern  man  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  in- 
troduced that  question  here,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  people  of  the  free  States 
from  its  support.  No,  sir;  if  any  southern  man 
can  point  to  an  instance  in  which  members  from 
the  North  have  brought  the  question  of  slavery  into 
this  Hall,  except  to  defend  our  people  from  the 
encroachments  of  that  institution,  let  them  now 
rise  and  sustain  their  charges  with  proof.  (Mr.  G. 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  resumed.)  Mr.  Speak- 
er, where  are  those  gentlemen  who  made  these 
charges?  Why,  sir,  "they  now  roar  you  gently 
as  sucking  doves." 

I  now  proceed  toexamine  the  casebefore  us.  I  re- 
peat, that  the  claim  is  entirely  unsupported  by  proof. 
But  the  petitioner  states  that  she  is  the  widow 
of  Benjamin  Hodges,  late  of  Maryland;  that  he 
owned  a  slave  who,  in  1814,  was  taken  away  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year  by  the  British  army,  on  their  return 
from  this  city  to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  Now,  sir, 
this  statement  of  the  case  gives  the  petitioner  no 
claim  upon  this  Government,  unless  we  have  be- 
come holden  by  some  act  of  ours.  This  seems 
well  understood  by  the  petitioner,  and  by  the  com- 
mittee who  reported  the  bill.  They  therefore  refer 
to  our  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  sign- 
ed at  Ghent  on  the  24th  December,  1814.  The 
first  article  of  which  provides,  "that  each  party 
'  shall  evacuate  all  territory,  places,  and  posses- 
'  sions,  taken  during  the  war,"  "  without  destruc- 

•  tion,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or 
'  other  public  property  originally  captured  in  said 
'  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein 
'  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 

•  or  any  slaves  or  oilier  private  property. '' 

Our  Government  claimed,  under  this  treaty,  that 
England  should  pay  our  slaveholders  for  all  slaves 
taken  from  our  shores  by  the  British  fleet  when 
lluy  left  our  coast.  England  refused,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He 
decided  that  the  British  Government  was  bound  to 
pay  for  slaves  thus  carried  away  when  they  left 
ourshores,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  This 
led  t\|  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  dated  the  17th 
JuneU822,  by  the  first  article  of  which  provision 
is  male  for  establishing  a  board,  consisting  of  two 
commfcsioners  and  two  arbitrators,  to  determine 
the  clafjris  presented  by  the  people  of  this  Govern- 
ment. This  board  were  constituted  the  joint  agents 
of  bothUjovernments.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
appointed  one  commissioner  and  one  arbitrator; 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
■with  theVdvice  and  cotisent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed tik  other  commissioner  and  arbitrator. 
England  n*er  trusted  this  fund  to  Congress  for 
distributionuhat  was  to  be  done  by  the  joint  com- 


mission. The  second  article  provided  for  the 
ascertaining  of  the  average  value  of  slaves. 

The  third  article  reads  as  follows: 

"  When  the;  avera!;e  value  of  slaves  simll  have  been  as- 
certained and  fixed,  ilie  twocomnil.--si(ineis  yhall  constitnte 
a  hoard  (or  the  examination  of  the  claims  wliich  are  to  he 
suhm'itted  to  them;  and  tliey  shrill  notify  thr^  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  ready  to  receive  a 
definite  list  of  the  slaves,  and  (jtlier  privat  ■  property  for 
vvhicli  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cl.iim  indemnifica- 
tion ;  it  being  understood  and  j^crcby  aureal  thut  ttie,  commis- 
sion shall  not  take  cognizance  of,  nor  receive,  and  that  his 
Britannic  Mi ijestfi  shall  not  he  reijuircd  to  make  iiaipnent  /or 
any  claim  for  private  property  not  contained  in  said  list." 

There  is  no  pretence  that  the  slave  in  question 
was  named  in  said  list.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee admits  that  he  was  not.  [Calls  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Hall  were  made  for  the  reading  of 
this  article  again.  Mr.  G.  again  read  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded.] This,  sir,  was  our  distinct  compact  with 
Great  Britain.  We  solemnly  stipulated  that  no 
claims  should  be  made  on  that  Government,  nor 
should  she  be  required  to  make  compensation  for 
claims  other  than  those  contained  on  the  list  furnished 
by  our  Secretary  of  State.  To-day  we  are  called  on 
to  approfiriate  this  money  to  the  payment  of  other 
claims.  We  are  asked  to  violate  this  solemn  treaty, 
to  disregard  the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  give  this  slaveholder  the  value  of  the  body,  of 
the  bones  and  muscles,  the  blood  and  sinews,  of  his 
fellow-man. 

But,  sir,  in  order  that  no  room  for  cavil  should  be 
left,  the  fifth  article  provided  that  "  the  decision  of 
'  the  two  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  the  board, 
'  shall  in  all  cases  be  conclusive  as  to  number,  value, 
'  or  the  ownership  of  slaves,  or  other  property  for  lohich 
'  indemnity  is  to  be  made."  They  w&re  not  only  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  list  furnished  them  by 
our  Secretary  of  State,  but  their  decision  upon  the 
claims  mentioned  on  said  list  was  to  be  entirely 
conclusive  upon  the  parties. 

Under  this  treaty,  the  members  of  this  board 
were  appointed,  met  in  this  city,  organized,  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  list  mentioned.  It  was  furnished; 
but  there  was  no  claim  for  this  slave  upon  it.  They 
proceeded  to  examine  and  adjudicate  upon  claims 
presented  on  said  list.  When  they  had  completed 
their  labors,  they  found  the  amount  of  all  claims 
allowed  on  said  list  to  be  "  twelve  hundred  and  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.^'  1'his  was 
the  precise  amount  of  claims  allowed  by  the  board, 
wjio  acted  as  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States.  And  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1826,  at  London,  another  convention  was  entered 
into,  by  the  first  article  of  which  it  was  provided 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should  pay  to  this  Govt 
ernment  the  sum  just  mentioned  ^'■for  the  use  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  indemnification  and  compensation 
by  virtue  of  said  decision."  Sir,  to  divert  this  money, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  other  claims, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  this 
Government,  a  breach  of  this  solemn  covenant,  and 
a  total  disregard  of  our  pledged  faith.  If  there  be 
one  cent  more  than  to  meet  those  claims,  there  has 
been  a  mistake  or  fraud  on  our  part.  In  1842,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  I  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  department  on  this  subject, 
and  was  then  informed  that  about  four  thousand 
dollars  of  this  fund  had  not  then  been  paid  out  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  due.  I  now  understand 
there  are  about  two  thousand  dollars  still  rernaining 
undistributed.  But  it  belongs  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  awarded  as  much  as  though  it  were 
bank  stock;  and  when  they  or  their  heirs  call  for 
it  at  the  treasury,  they  must  receive  it,  whether 
the  demand  be  made  this  year  or  a  century  hence. 
The  bill,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
proposition  to  pay  for  the  slave  from  the  public 
treasury. 

The  cofcmittee  who  reported  this  bill  admit  that 
the  claim  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty;  yet  they  say  the  petitioner  lost  the 
slave,  and  they  propose  to  pay  for  his  loss.  Sir, 
shall  we  pay  for  all  slaves  that  have  been  lost  r 
Any  other  man  who  has  had  a  slave  run  away  has 
an  equal  claim  with  this  petitioner.  The  owner 
of  any  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  fugitives  now 
in  Canada  has  as  much  claim  upon  the  national 
treasure  for  compensation  as  the  petitioner.  If  we 
pay  this  claim,  the  money  must  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  The  people  of  the  free 
States  must  pay  at  least  three-fourths  of  it.  If  we 
pay  this,  shall  we  pay  for  all  fugitive  slaves? 


There  are  probably  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  thou- 
sand masters  who  will  present  claims  on  us  for 
their  locomotive  properly,  each  of  which  is  as 
meritorious  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  thus 
called  on  to  legislate  for  the  support  of  slavery  in 
Maryland  and  in  the  other  slave  States,  we  are  told 
that  v/e  have  no  power  whatever  over  that  institu- 
tion; that  it  is  so  far  beyond  our  control,  that  we 
must  not  even  discuss  its  merits.  Now,  sir,  I  de- 
sire that  southern  gentlemen  shall  take  some  posi- 
tion, and  that  they  shall  remain  in  it  at  least  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  If  we  have  jurisdiction 
of  slavery  in  the  Slates,  let  southern  men  admit  the 
fact,  and  let  us  at  once  abolish  it  from  our  Union, 
and  wipe  out  the  foul  blot  that  has  so  long  dis- 
graced our  national  character.  If  we  have  not  ju- 
risdiction of  it,  why  are  we  called  on  to  legislate 
for  its  support?  If  it  be  a  State  institution,  why 
is  it  constantly  dragged  into  the  discussions  of  this 
Hall  ?  Why  are  we  called  on  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  it?  Why  are  its  burdens  sought  to  be  cast  upon 
the  people  of  the  free  States  ?  Why  are  we  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  crimes?  A  year  or  two  since,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  speak  our  views  in  regard 
to  slavery,  for  the  reason,  as  southern  gentlemen 
then  said,  that  we  had  no  power  over  it;  to-day, 
they  ask  us  to  legislate  for  its  benefit.  Yes,  sir;  it 
is  an  established  fact,  and  history  will  record  it, 
that  we  are  now  legislating  upon  the  rights  of  a 
master  to  his  slave  in  Maryland:  not  at  the  in- 
stance of  northern  members  —  no;  the  bill  was 
reported  by  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Rhett,]  and  we  northern  men  sit  here  with 
all  becoming  gravity  and  solemnly  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  this  man's  right  to  the  bod  v  of  his 
fellow-man  in  that  Slate.  I  repeat,  sir,  we  have 
jurisdiction  of  this  subject,  or  we  have  not.  I  am 
willing  to  leave  the  selection  of  either  horn  of  this 
dilemma  to  southern  men.  They  may  take  their 
choice;  but  let*them  choose  one  or  the  other.  Let 
us  know  where  to  find  them.  I  have  at  all  times 
denied  that  we  have  any  constitutional  powers  in 
relation  to  this  institu'.ion.  But  if  we  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and 
to  appropriate  the  treasure  of  the  nation  in  the 
manner  proposed,  then,  sir,  let  us  change  the  form 
of  the  bill  before  us,  and  give  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  which  it  appropriates,  to  the  slave 
instead  of  the  master.  That  proposition  would  be 
much  more  consonant  to  my  feelings,  and  is  equally 
within  our  power,  and  much  nearer  our  duty.  I 
would  go  further,  and  would  grant  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  each  slave  who  shall  escape  from 
his  master,  as  a  bounty  for  his  energy,  and  to  begin 
the  world  with.  But  southern  men  will  start  back 
with  horror  at  this  proposition.  Yet,  sir,  if  we 
are  to  appropriate  the  money  of  our  people  on  this 
subject,  I  insist  that  the  appropriation  shall  be  for 
the  promotion^of  freedom,  and  not  of  slavery.  I 
repeat  that  I  am  willing  southern  members  shouh 
choose  either  position.  They  may  give  us  juri<- 
diction  of  slavery,  or  they  may  retain  it  in  tlvir 
several  States.  But  if  they  place  it  in  our  haids, 
then  I  propose  at  once  to  abolish  it,  to  stri<e  it 
from  existence.  But,  sir,  I  tell  southern  j^nlle- 
men  that  we  will  not  take  jurisdiction  of  it  u-day, 
and  deny  that  we  have  any  power  over  it  o-mor- 
row.  We  will  not  face  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
and  to  the  right-about,  at  the  bidding  of  ^he  slave 
power. 

Sir,  I-insist  that  we  have  no  constituti»nal  power 
to  sit  here  and  appropriate  Our  time  to  the  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  of  slavery.  Itisan  indignity 
to  the  people  of  our  free  States.  1'hey  sent  us 
here  for  no  such  object.  I  say  to  gentlemen  of  the 
South,  "  Take  care  of  your  slavery  it  your  oion  ivay ; 
we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  its  blessings  and 
its  curses,  its  evils  and  its  beneits,  its  vices,  its 
crimes,  its  guilt,  and  its  disgrace,  are  you,rs.  Keep 
them  to  yourselves.  We  will  i.ot  contaminate  our 
moral  or  our  political  purity  hy  any  participation 
in  them." 

Even  during  this  present  discussion,  gentlemen 
have  complained  that  we  northern  men  are  striving 
to  extend  our  power  over  slavery.  This  is  their 
perpetual  cry  on  all  occasions.  Why,  sir,  from 
the  time  I  first  took  my  seat  in  this  Hall  to  the 
present  day ,  I  have  opposed  all  attempts  to  connect 
slavery  with  this  Government.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  a  few  days  since,  that  as  early  as  1842  I  was 
driven  from  my  seat  in  this  body  for  presenting 
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resolutions  denying  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  involve  the  free  States  in  the  support  of 
the  coastwise  slave  trade. 

Mr.  HOLMES,  of  South  Carolina,  interrupted 
Mr.  Giddings,  who  yielded  him  the  floor.  He 
then  stated  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  not  censured 
for  presenting  such  resolutions;  but  for  presenting 
a  petition  for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  surrepti- 
tiously sending  it  to  a  committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  Sir,  it  is  a  most 
lamentable  fact,  that  whenever  we  speak  upon  this 
subject,  slaveholders  in  this  House  become,  for  the 
time  being,  actually  demented.  Now,  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  some  phantom  is  haunting  the 
disordered  imagination  of  the  gentleman,  [Mr. 
Holmes,]  to  the  effect  which  he  has  named.  Sir, 
my  resolutions  are  upon  record,  and  will  bear  to 
those  who  shall  follow  us  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  here  to-day. 

Mr.  HOLMES  (interrupting  Mr.  Giddings)  re- 
peated what  he  had  previously  said. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  mistaken;  his  assertion  is  false,  though 
surely  not  so  intended. 

Mr.  GAYLE  called  Mr.  Giddings  to  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Sim?,  of  South  Caro- 
lina) decided  that  Mr.  Giddings  had  violated  no 
rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS  resumed.  Sir,  I  well  know 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  incapable  of 
asserting  an  intentional  falsehood.  And  his  per- 
sisting in  the  assertion  is  conclusive  proof  of  his 
dementation.*  I  repeat,  that  in  no  instance,  from 
my  advent  to  this  Hall  down  to  the  present  day, 
have  1  ceased  to  oppose  all  interference  with  sla- 
very. I  have  endeavored,  to  the  exrtent  ^f  my 
humble  powers,  to  separate  this  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  free  States  from  all  connection 
with  it.  I  shall  continue  those  efforts,  and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  are  exerting 
their  moral  and  political  influence  to*effect  that  ob- 
ject, and  we  shall  not  cease  our  exertions  until,  by 
God's  blessing,  we  shall  redeem  ourselves  and  the 
Government  from  all  support  of  that  institution. 

But,  sir,  I  will  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  bringing  this  subject 
before  us  in  its  present  form.  It  is  now  under 
consideration,  and  must  be  disposed  of;  and  1  most 
devoutly  thank  my  God  that  he  has  permitted  me 
to  see  a  time  when  northern  men  mxisl  act;  when 
there  is  no  way  of  evading  this  question;  when 
the  doughfaces  of  this  body  will  be  constrained  to 
vote  on  this  identical  question ;  and  that  such  action 
will  be  public,  and  their  votes  placed  on  record,  so 
that  their  constituents  and  the  country  may  know 
and  bear  witness  to  the  manner  in  which  they  meet 
X  the  question  before  us.  Will  they  vote  to  tax  their 
\  constituents,  at  the  dictation  of  southern  members, 
■^o  pay  for  a  fugitive  slave  who  ran  away  from 
^^aryland  thirty  years  ago.'  They  must  do  it,  or 
tl^y  must  refuse  to  do  it.  They  must  now  serve 
G6i  or  Mammon.  They  can  no  longer  act  both 
wajp.  The  subject  will  soon  be  decided  by  the 
moii^syllable  yes  or  no,  to  be  pronounced  by  each 
mem\^r. 

It  ms  been  said  that  we  desire  to  keep  this 
money\n  the  treasury.  I,  sir,  have  no  such  wish. 
God  foi\id;  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  It  was  ob- 
tained fv\m  Great  Britain  by  the  Executive  with- 
out consiAling  this  body.  The  treaties  and  con- 
ventions wpre  negotiated,  and  the  money  obtained 
by  the  treaky-making  power,  with  which  we  have 
no  right  to  MUerfere.  The  President  and  Senate 
undertook  to  act  as  the  agent  and  attorney  of  those 
slaveholder.?.  They  obtained  the  money  from 
Great  Britain;  ^hey  havepaid  outall  but  two  thou- 
sand dollars;  let  them  dispose  of  that  as  they 
please.  If  the  gentleman  who  reported  this  bill 
will  modify  it  stj  is  to  let  the  President  dispose  of 
the  remainder  to  whom  and  as  he  pleases,  I  will 
vote  for  it.  He  is  i  slaveholder;  he  understands 
this  dealing  in  humsn  flesh;  I  do  not.  Let  him 
have  the  money,  and  let  him  pay  it  out.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  auch  business. 

I  differ  from  my  honovable  friend  from  Vermont, 
who  gave  us  such  a  lucid  expose  of  this  treaty  and 
its  stipulations.  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  if 
the  committee  would  take  the  case  again  into  con- 
sideration, and  show  such  facts  as  will  bring  this 

*Mr.  Holmes  sent  for  the  Journal  of  the  House  contahi- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Giddings's  censure,  and  having 
exaiiiiaiid  U,  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 


slave  within  the  provisions  of  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  he  will  vote  to  pay  for  him.  Sir,  I 
will  do  no  such  thing.  I  will  not,  in  my  capacity 
as  a  legislator,  acting  as  the  representative  of  free- 
men, degrade  myself,  while  sitting  in  this  Hall,  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  price  and  value  of  our  common 
humanity.  I  will  not  disgrace  my  constituents, 
while  acting  under  their  high  commission,  by  en- 
tering upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  title-deeds  by 
which  one  man  holds  another  as  property.  I  will 
not  sit  here  to  inquire  as  to  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  human  bones  and  muscles,  blood  and  sin- 
ews. No,  sir;  the  history  of  our  legislation  shall 
not  bear  to  coming  generations  the  fact,  that  the 
twentieth  Congressional  district  of  Ohio,  at  this 
age  of  the  world,  with  the  light  and  knowledge 
which  now  beams  upon  us,  was  disgraced  by  its 
representative  in  this  Hall  entering  upon  such  an 
inquiry.  My  constituents  do  not  estimate  man, 
the  child  of  immortality,  created  in  the  image  of 
his  God,  with  his  exalted  nature,  his  undying  in- 
tellect, by  the  value  of  sordid  dust. 

I  wish  to  address  some  inquiries  to  the  honor- 
able chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  this 
bill,  [Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut.]  He  appears  to 
have  united  in  this  extraordinary  report,  which 
estimates  the  value  of  this  man  at  precisely  tivo 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  That  gentleman  is  from 
Connecticut — from  the  very  county  in  which  my 
parents  long  resided.  I  should  like  to  inquiie  of 
him  the  price  current  of  humanity  in  that  land  of 
steady  habits.  By  what  rule  does  he  arrive  at  the 
value  of  men  .''  Is  he  governed  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  virtues  ?  By  their  intellectual  endow- 
nients.'  Does  he  estimate  men  by  their  religious 
devotion.'  or  by  their  learning.'  Is  he  guided  by 
their  complexion.'  If  so,  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able, black  or  white.'  or  is  a  mixture  of  blood  to 
be  preferred  .'  What  price,  in  gold  and  silver,  does 
he  place  upon  his  constituents.'  How  would  he 
sell  them  .'  Sir,  I  feel  humbled  when  I  see  northern 
Representatives  consent  to  enter  upon  this  slave- 
dealing  legislation,  and  become  the  instruments  of 
the  slave  power  to  strike  down  the  honor,  the  dig- 
nity, and  independence  of  the  northern  States.  I 
appeal  to  northern  Democrats  and  northern  Whigs: 
by  what  rule  are  you  governed  when  you  decide 
upon  the  value  of  your  brother  man  .'  When  in- 
(|uired  of  by  your  constituents  as  to  your  estimate, 
will  you  say  that  he  was  valuable  on  account  of 
his  political  principles.'  That  he  was  a  su|)porter 
of  Mr.  Polk,  or  of  Mr.  Clay.'  And  when  they 
ask  you  if  you  believe  that  "self-evident  truth, 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,"  what  will  be  your 
answer.'  Will  you,  like  honest  men,  admit  that 
you  have  contributed  your  vote  to  take  the  money 
from  their  pockets  to  pay  for  southern  slaves.'  If 
you  do,  I  apprehend  they  will  tell  you,  hereafter, 
to  deal  on  your  own  account  while  trading  in 
human  flesh,  and  not  to  use  their  funds  for  such 
purpose. 

But  this  bill  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that 
under  our  Federal  Constitution,  man  may  hold  his 
fellow-man  as  property.  I  speak  not  of  the  slave 
States,  but  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  deny 
that  we  possess  the  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  imbrute  our  fellow-men  and  render  them  prop- 
erty— that  we  have  power  to  disrobe  man  of  the 
dignity  in  which  he  was  created,  tear  from  him  the 
rights  which  God  has  given  him,  and  deliver  him 
over  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  brother-man,  to 
toil  at  another's  bidding,  cringe  beneath  his  own- 
er's lash,  tremble  at  his  frown,  and  be  sold  at  his 
will.  Such  powers  have  not  been  granted  us  by 
the  people  of  this  nation.  Such  doctrines  cannot 
find  support  in  this  Hall  at  the  present  age  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HOLMES,  of  South  Carolina,  interrupting 
Mr.  Giddings,  said  that  the  southern  Staffes  would 
hold  their  slaves  as  property,  in  spite  of  any  act  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  the  efforts  of  northern 
abolitionists. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  southern  States;  they  control  their  own  pol- 
icy; their  barbarism  has  no  relation  to  my  duties 
as  a  member  of  Congress.  If  they  see  fit  to  make 
one-half  of  their  people  the  property  of  the  other 
half,  we  cannot  interfere  with  their  laws.  If,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  they  become 
cannibals  and  eat  each  other,  we  have  not  the  power 
to  prohibit  such  revolting  practice  by  our  legisla- 
tion.    All  we  can  do  is,  to  see  that  they  shall  not 


disgrace  nor  degrade  this  Government,  nor  the 
people  of  the  free  States,  either  by  their  slavery  or 
their  cannibalism.  Our  motto  is,  "  Keep  your  sla- 
ery,  your  disgusting  barbarity,  within  your  own 
States  !  Bring  it  not  into  this  Hall,  nor  attempt  to 
involve  us  in  its  burdens  or  its  crimes."  I  repeat 
that  we  are  not  now  acting  under  the  constitutions 
of  either  of  the  slave  or  of  the  free  States,  but 
under  our  Federal  compact.  The  formation  of  that 
instrument  was  preceded  by  a  long  and  ardent 
struggle  for  freedom,  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 

In  looking  back  to  the  darker  and  more  barbar- 
ous ages,  when  war  was  regarded  as  the  only  hon- 
orable employment  of  mankind ,  we  find  that  slavery 
existed;  and  the  prisoner  captured  in  war  and  held  as 
a  slave  by  his  captor,  was  considered  &sproperty.  At 
that  period,  when  moral  darkness  enshrouded  the 
minds  of  men  and  shut  out  from  them  an  understand- 
ing of  their  natural  rights,  the  opinion  that  slaves 
were  property  was  general,  and  no  one  doubted  its 
correctness.  I  say  no  one.  I  mean  none  but  the 
learned.  I  except  the  philosophers;  for  Aristotle, 
in  his  day,  with  a  mind  enlightened  by  study  and 
reflection,  although  he  lived  in  a  barbarous  age,  long 
prior  to  the  Christian  era,  denied  the  doctrine  so 
zealously  maintained  in  this  Hall  to-day  by  south- 
ern gentlemen.  The  Immaculate  Nazarene  de- 
clared that  one  object  of  His  Divine  mission  was, 
"  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive."  He,  too,  com- 
batted  this  doctrine  of  oppression,  which,  through 
ages  and  centuries  of  intellectual  darkness,  robbed 
a  portion  of  our  race  of  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  which  is  now  advocated  in  this  body  with 
more  zeal  than  it  was  among  the  Jews  eighteen 
hundred  years  since.  Even  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  some  leaj-ned  and  intelligent  men 
held  to  this  doctrine,  now  so  abhorrent  to  every 
friend  of  freedom.  As  late  as  1749,  Lord  Hard- 
wich,  of  England,  held  that  trover  lay  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  for  a  slave  brought  from  the  West  In- 
dies into  England.  When,  in  1766,  Granville 
Sharpe  published  his  first  essays  denying  this  doc- 
trine, it  was  looked  upon  as  ultraism,  as  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  English  law,  to  the  principles 
expressed  by  Lord  Hardwich,  and  Sharpe  was  re- 
garded as  a  fanatic.  At  that  time  no  lawyer  dared 
to  rise  in  a  British  court  and  deny  that  man  could 
hold  property  in  man  on  British  soil.  When,  in 
1769,  Somerset  was  brought  up  before  Lord  Mans- 
field on  a  "  habeas  corpus,"  and  the  sole  claim  for 
his  freedom  was  the  great  fundamental  truth,  that 
God  had  created  him  free,  and  that  no  positive 
statute  existed  in  England  by  which  he  could  be 
deprived  of  that  liberty  which  God  had  given  him, 
his  lordship  saw  the  force  of  this  heaven-born  truth; 
his  brilliant  mind  comprehended  its  bearing,  antl 
the  effect  it  must  have  on  mankind.  Still  he  hesi- 
tated ,  remanded  Somerset,  and  endeavored  to  avoid 
a  direct  decision  of  the  point  by  advising  the  par- 
ties to  compromise  the  matter.  For  more  than  two 
years  he  refused  to  declare  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  At  length  he  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  right  of  man  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  liberty.  Speaking  of  slavery,  he  said,  "  it 
is  so  odious  that  nothing  but  positive  law  can  be  suf- 
fered to  support  it." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  our  fathers  assembled 
in  solemn  convocation,  denied  the  doctrine  so 
strenuously  advocated  here  to-day,  and  with  unan- 
imous voice  proclaimed  it  a  "self-evident  truth" 
that  "  all  men  are  born  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  those  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

Sir,  no  evasion,  no  sophism,  can  break  the  force, 
or  impair  the  perspicuity  of  this  language.  It  pro- 
claimed slavery  to  be  a  transgression  of  the  laws 
■of  nature  and  of  nature's  God.  These  undying 
truths  took  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind  of 
this  nation,  and  of  civilized  man.  They  strike  at 
the  existence  of  property  in  man.  Whereverthese 
truths  are  aclcno  wledged ,  slavery  itself  cannot  exist. 

Eleven  years  after  these  doctrines  were  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  of  American  liberty  and  govern- 
ment, the  present  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
framers  of  that  instrument  had  passed  through  a 
seven  years'  war,  had  encountered  danger  and 
toil,  and  great  suffering,  to  establish  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis  the  doctrines  they  had  proclaimed  in 
1776.  We  have  now  reached  an  important  period 
of  ourhistory  as  regards  this  doctrine  of  property, 
in  man. 
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Payment  for  Slaves — Mr.  Giddings. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Mr.  Madison,  in  his  Papers,  informs  us,  that  on 

"  Wednesday,  August  2-2,  the  convention  proceeded  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  in  relation 
10  duties  on  exports,  a  capitation  tax,  and  a  navigation  act. 
Tlie  fourth  section  reported  was  as  follows: 

"  '  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  Legislature  on  arti- 
<cles  exported  from  any  State,  nor  on  the  mi!,nation  nor  im- 
'  portation  of  such  peisons  as  the  several  States  shall  think 
*  proper  to  admit;  nor  shall  such  migration  nor  importation 
'  be  prohibited.' 

"  Mr.  Gerry  thought  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  States  as  to  slavery,  hut  .we  ought  to  he  careful  not 
to  give  any  sanation.'" 

Sir,  will  members  from  Massachusetts,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gerry,  here  to-day,  maintain  the  doc- 
trine which  he  laid  down  .'  Will  they  refuse  all 
sanction  of  slavery  by  refusing  to  legislate  in  its 
favor.'  Will  they  discard  the  proposition  before 
us,  as  an  indignity  to  the  representatives  of  free- 
men.' I  trust  they  will.  Mr.  Madison  informs  us 
that  "  Mr.  Sherman  (of  Connecticut)  was  opposed 
to  any  tax  on  slaves,  as  making  the  matter  worse, 
because  it  implied  they  ivere  propei-ty." 

Sir,  Mr.  Sherman,  that  patriot  of  distinguished 
ability,  of  the  most  unsullied  purity,  of  the  high- 
est devotion  to  our  country,  would  do  no  act 
•which  would  sanction  slavery,  or  imply  that  slaves 
were  property.  Since  that  day,  more  than  sixty 
years  have  elapsed.  Sherman  has  long  since  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  His  precepts  and  exam- 
ples are  left  on  record  for  our  instruction.  Light 
and  knowledge  have  progressed,  mankind  are  ad- 
vancing in  refinement;  yet,  sir,  an  honorable  mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  Connecticut,  a  successor 
of  her  favorite  and  distinguished  Sherman,  the 
present  chairman  of  an  important  committee  of  this 
body,  one  who  has  long  served  here,  and  who  is 
about  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  end  of  tlie 
Capitol,  silently  unites  in  reporting  to  this  body 
a  bill  to  tax  his  constituents  and  the  people  of  the 
North  to  pay  for  the  body  of  a  fellow-man  as  prop- 
erty. Sir,  when  that  gentleman  gets  nito  the 
Senate,  he  and  I  shall  be  separated  from  each 
other.  I  shall  be  unable  to  follow  him  there,  but  1 
would  now  remind  him  of  the  example  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  and  I  would  ask  him  if  he  in- 
tends to  oppose  to-day  the  doctrine  of  Sherman  in 
1787.? 

I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  regret 
that  any  northern  member,  particularly  a  northern 
Whig  of  experience,  should  have  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  presenting  to  us  a  proposition  so  offensive  to 
every  sentiment  of  freedom. 

I  appeal  to  the  members  from  Connecticut  to 
come  forward  to-day  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
which  Sherman  proclaimed  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Will  they  acknowledge  in  direct 
terms,  by  voting  for  this  bill,  that  slaves  are  prop- 
erty under  the  Federal  Constitution?  Sherman 
would  do  no  act  that  could  imply  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment. But  let  us  trace  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  a  little  further. 

The  discussion,  it  will  be  observed,  turned  upon 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  second  part  of  the 
report,  which,  in  classifying  slaves  as  merchan- 
dise, seemed  to  imply  that  they  were  property.  No 
one  expressed  a  desire  that  such  an  idea  should  be 
imbodied  in  the  Constitution;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  manifest  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  to  shape  the  phrase- 
ology as  to  exclude  the  construction  given  to  it  by 
Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Madison,  it  seems,  agreed 
with  that  gentleman.     He  thus  reports  himself: 

_  "Mr.  Madison  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitu- 
tion the  idea  that  there  could  he  property  in  man. 

"Colonel  Mason,  (in  answer  to  Mr.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris.) The  provision,  as  it  now  stands,  was  necesuay  for 
the  case  of  convicts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
Uiein. 

"Still, the  Convention  was  not  satisfied,  and  it  was  finally 
agicfd,  nem.  con.,  to  have  the  clause  read  : 

"i'  But  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importa- 
tiorl  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.' 
"\.nd  then  the  second  part,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to." 
3,  sir,  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stituJnn  expressed  their  denial  that  slaves  were 
propeVy.  They  have  left  no  doubt  on  that  point; 
they  \<nuld  use  no  language  which  could  leave  an 
implic^ion  of  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  by 
southert  gentlemen.  It  was  discarded  by  them, 
but  is  nUv  urged  upon  us.  "Mr.  Madison  thought 
«  it  ioroi\  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that 
'  there  coM  be  property  in  men." 

Sir,  thigentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 

WooDWAtb]  asked,  with  great  emphasis,  "if  any 

\that  Convention  was  so  stupid  as  to 


member 


doubt  the  propriety  of  holdmg  property  in  men.'" 
I  answer,  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  southern  man,  and  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  left  on  record  his 
denial  of  that  doctrine.  I  stand  here  now  the 
advocate  of  the  principle  maintained  in  177G — 
maintained  by  the  entire  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  in  1787,  including  the  illustrious 
Madison,  and  Sherman,  and  Gerry.  Where. are 
the  representatives  of  Virginia  to-day.'  Where  the 
successors  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of  Henry, 
and  of  Madison?  Sir,  the  representatives  of  that 
"Old  Dominion,"  the  mother  of  statesmen  and  of 
States,  now  stand  here  as  the  advocates  of  oppres- 
sion, degradation,  and  abject  slavery.  They,  sir, 
denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution — the 
doctrines  of  Washington  and  his  compatriots — 
insist,  that  one  portion  of  mankind  may  own  the 
other  as  property.  Ah  I  sir,  Virginia  has  fallen; 
"the  fine  gold  has  become  dim."  Her  sons  no 
longer  lead  the  hosts  of  freedom;  they  have  be- 
come hostile  to  the  sentiments  of  their  fathers;  her 
people  breed  men,  like  oxen,  for  the  shambles; 
drive  women  to  market,  and  traffic  in  baoes  and 
children;  moral  darkness  broods  over  her,  and 
physical  desolation  reigns  throughout  her  do- 
minion. 

Sir,  these  arguments  can  have  little  effect  upon 
southern  men.  They  cannot  and  will  not  take 
any  definite  position  on  this  subject.  To-day,  they 
will  insist  that  slaves  are  not  persons,  but  prop- 
erty. To-morrow,  should  a  diflferent  question  come 
before  us,  they  will  insist  that  slaves  are  not  prop- 
erty, but  persons.  I  have  for  ten  years  been  stri- 
ving to  find  out  what  definite  principle  southern 
men  hold  on  this  subject,  but  1  find  that  they  re- 
fuse to  adhere  to  any  principle  whatever.  They 
are  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 
"  Everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,"  as  the 
saying  is.  And  now,  sir,  as  an  illustration  of  what 
I  have  stated,  I  venture  to  proclaim  that  not  a 
member  south  of  Mason  and  Di.Kon's  line,  dare 
rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  he  adopts  the  doc- 
trine, either  that  slaves  are  persons  or  that  they  are 
property.  If  such  a  member  be  present,  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  which  side 
of  this  question  he  will  espouse  and  adhere  to; 
and  1  now  offer  for  that  purpose  to  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  Giddings  paused. 

Mr.  WOODWARD,  of  South  Carolina,  rose, 
and  stated,  in  substance,  that  slaves  were  regarded 
as  both  persons  and  property. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Yes,  they  are  a  sort  of  am- 
phibious animal — neither  one  nor  the  other,  but 
composed  of  both.  They  are  partly  jje)'so»is  and 
partly  thin9;s;  part  human  and  part  inanimate. 
Well,  sir,  this  I  call  "  sitting  on  the  fence."  I  was 
aware  that  gentlemen  could  not  be  provoked  to 
take  any  fixed  position  in  regard  to  slavery.  The 
truth  is,  slavery  itself  is  an  anomaly.  It  is  op- 
posed to  all  moral  principle,  as  well  as  to  natural 
rights,  and  can  be  reconciled  to  no  rule  of  pro- 
priety. But  to  return  to  the  Constitution.  In 
every  instance  in  which  reference  to  slaves  is  made 
in  the  Constitution,  they  are  termed  persons.  Thus, 
in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation,  it  provides 
that  "  the  number  shall  be  ascertained  by  adding 
'  to  the  whole  nutnber  of  free  persons,  including 
'  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
'  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
'other  persons.'"  It  is  clear  that  the  frnmers  not 
only  regarded  slaves  as  persons,  but  they  were 
spoken  of  as  other  persons,  thus  placing  them  upon 
the  same  general  basis  as  freemen.  In  the  9th 
section  of  the  first  article,  the  Constitution  provides, 
that  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  States  shall  think  proper  to  admit 
shall  not  be  prohibited  until  the  year  1808,"  &c. 
Here,  agfiin,  the  language  is  carefully  used  to  dis- 
tinguish slaves  from  property.  Again,  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  third  article,  the  Constitution 
provides:  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
'  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof  and  escaping  into 
'  another,  shall,  by  any  law  or  regulation  thereof, 
'  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor."  Thus, 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  Constitution  refers 
to  slaves,  they  are  designated  as  persons,  contra- 
distinguishing them  from  property.  We  are  not 
only  informed  that  the  fraraers  regarded  it  as 
wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  "  that  there 
could  be  property  in  man,"  but  they  carefully 
employed  such  language,  in  framing  that  instru- 


ment, as  to  preclude  such  a  presumption.  So 
clear  have  they  left  this  subject,  that  no  man 
who  examines  it  can  have  doubts.  Nor  is  the  sub- 
ject left  at  this  point.  The  construction  of  the 
Constitution  belongs  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  case  of  Groves  vs.  Slaughter  and  others, 
(15  Peters'  Reports,  449,)  this  question  came  dis- 
tinctly before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  of  Mississippi  had  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  slaves  into  that  State 
after  a  cei  tain  day.  Slaves  were  taken  there  and 
sold  on  a  credit  after  the  time  allowed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  that  State.  Suit  was  commenced  on 
the  note  given,  in  consideration  of  the  slaves. 
The  defence  set  up,  that  the  contract  was  illegal 
and  void  under  the  constitution  of  that  State,  which 
prohibited  the  sale  therein  of  slaves  from  without 
the  State.  The  reply  to  this  was,  that  slaves  were 
property,  and  therefore  the  State  of^  Mississippi  had 
no  power  to  prohibit  their  introduction  into  the 
State,  as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States  belonged  only  to  Congress.  In  deciding 
the  law,  Judge  McLean  said: 

"By  the  laws  of  certain  States,  slaves  are  treated  as  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  prohibits  their 
being  brought  into  that  State  by  citizens  of  other  States  for 
sale  or  as  merchandise.  Merchandise  is  a  comprehensive 
term,  and  may  include  every  article  of  trafiir,  whether  for- 
eign or  domestic,  which  is  properly  eiiihraced  by  a  commer- 
cial regulation.  But  if  slaves  are  considered  in  some  of  the 
States  as  merchandise,  that  cannot  divest  them  of  the  lead- 
ing and  controlling  quality  of  persons,  by  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  Constitution.  The  character  of  the  prop- 
erty is  given  them  by  the  local  law.  This  law  is  respected, 
and  all  rights  under  it  are  protected  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties ;  but  the  Constitution  acts  upon  slaves  as  persons,  and 
not  as  property." 

If  slaves  be  property,  slave  markets  may  be 
opened  in  Boston,  and  Massachusetts  will  have 
no  power  to  prohibit  .there  the  revolting  scenes 
which  are  witnessed  in  this  city.  If  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  southern  men  be  correct,  no  State 
can  exclude  slave  markets  from  its  territory,  or 
consecrate  its  soil  to  freedom.  It  well  becomes 
southern  gentlemen  to  examine  this  subject  before 
they  base  themselves  upon  the  principle  that  slaves 
are  property.  Let  that  be  established,  and  Con- 
gress will  have  power  to  prohibit  the  internal  slave 
trade  at  its  pleasure.  We  may  then  take  slaves 
from  their  masters  as  we  do  other  property. 

Gentlemen  from  the  slave  States,  being  accus- 
tomed to  regard  slaves  as  property,  under  their 
State  laws,  draw  no  distinction  between  the  laws 
of  the  slave  States  and  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Persons  educated  in  the  slave  States, 
coming  into  the  office  of  President,  or  into  either 
of  the  Executive  departments,  or  into  either  House 
of  Congress,  are  likely  to  bring  with  them  the  views 
imbibed  in  such  States.  Thus  we  find  that  in 
some  instances  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  officers  of  the  Government  have  at  times 
without  examination,  regarded  slaves  as  propert'; 
and,  in  some  instances,  have  paid  the  public  funis 
for  such  slaves,  not  only  without  authority  of  hw, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  o  the 
Federal  compact.  The  same  officers,  after  hiving 
their  attention  called  particularly  to  the  s>bject, 
have  seen  their  error,  changed  their  practice,  and 
refused  to  regard  slaves  as  property.  So  also,  in 
some  of  our  treaties,  slaves  are  referred  t>  in  con- 
nection with  other  property.  Such  laiguage  is 
used  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  which  I  called  the 
attention  of  this  committee  in  the  earlypart  of  my 
remarks.  But  in  these  cases  the  language  was 
employed  without  reference  to  the  relation  which 
slavery  holds  to  the  Federal  Consti'ution,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  character  it  possesses 
under  the  government  of  the  Stilus  in  which  it 
exists. 

But  if  we  examine  the  sub/ect  a  little  more 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  slav«s  are  not  regarded 
merely  as  property  in  any  par",  of  the  cnuiitry.  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  they  are  pumshabie  for 
crimes  under  the  State  laws.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  any  species  of  property.  Murder  may  be 
committed  upon  slaves  in  any  State,  and  the  mur- 
derer hanged  therefor.  But  no  such  punishment 
applies  to  the  killing  of  any  other  species  of  prop- 
erty. Slaves  in  such  States  are,  however,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  under  their  laws,  regarded  as  a 
"  peculiar  kind  of  property."  But  the  laws  of  those 
States  are  local,  and  have  no  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lations which  the  Federal  Government  holds  to 
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the  institution.  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  muni- 
cipal law,  and  can  extend  no  further  than  such 
munici|)al  enactment  has  force.  It  is,  therefore, 
strictly  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  creating  it.  So 
strictly  is  this  rule  of  law  observed  by  courts  of 
justice,  that  if  a  slave  escape  from  his  master  on  to 
free  soil  but  for  a  moment,  he  becomes  free  for- 
ever. Thus,  in  the  case  of  Forbes  vs.  Cochran 
el  al.,  (vide  2  Barnwell  &  Cresswell,  448,)  Bay- 
ley,  justice,  remarked,  "  Slavery  isa  local  law, and 
'  therefore,  if  a  man  wish  to  preserve  his  slaves, 
'  let  him  attach  them  to  him  by  affection,  or  make 
'  fast  the  bars  of  their  prison,  or  rivet  well  their 
'  chains;  for  the  instant  they  gel  beyond  the  limits 
'  where  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  local  laws, 
'  they  have  broken  their  chains,  they  have  e.scaped 
'  from  prison,  they  are  free."  The  same  princi- 
'  pies  were  decided  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  (see 
20  vol.  State  Trials,)  and  are  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  those  of 
nearly  all  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union. 
Property  may  be  taken  by  the  owner  from  one 
State  to  another,  or  from  one  nation  to  another; 
but  if  a  man  voluntarily  take  his  slave  or  send 
him  to  a  free  State,  the  moment  he  enters  such 
State,  he  becomes  a  freeman.  From  that  moment 
the  master's  power  over  him  ceases,  and  he  can 
no  more  be  enslaved.  The  property  in  such  case 
is  instantaneously  transformed  into  a.  person.  But 
to  examine  this  question  a  little  further.  Suppose 
the  slaves  of  South  Carolina,  or  of  all  the  slave 
States,  should  rise  in  the  plenitude  of  their  powerj 
assert  their  own  rights,  and  enslave  the  whites, 
they  would  then  become  the  owners,  and  their 
present  masters  would  be  transformed  into  prop- 
erty, according  to  this  slaveholding  logic.  But  I 
find  I  have  no  time  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject further. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Chapman] 
has  cited  a  case  where  the  twenty-eighth  Congress 
passed  a  law  directing  payment  to  be  made  to  De- 
peyster  and  another  for  a  slave  lost  in  the  Florida 
war.  This  case  is  cited  as  a  precedent  to  show 
that  we  have  recognized  slaves  as  property.  I 
myself  advocate  the  observance  of  precedents  as 
strongly  as  any  member  of  this  House.  I  would 
deal  out  equal  justice  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  proper  that  we  should  look  to  the  former 
practice  of  this  body  in  relation  to  the  question. 

After  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  England,  in 
the  year  1816,  a  law  was  passed  allowing  compen- 
sation to  the  owners  of  property  lost  or  destroyed 
in  the  public  service  during  the  existence  of  hos- 
tilities. Pending  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  offer- 
ed providing  for  the  payment  of  slaves  lost  in  the 
public  service.  After  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  only 
\thirty  rising  in  its  favor.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  tune 
i)nly  thirty  members  of  this  House  regarded  slaves 

property. 

MVlany  petitions  were  subsequently  presented, 
calSng  on  Congress  to  pay  for  slaves  killed  in  the 
pub\c  service,  but  no  committee  could  be  found 
whowould  report  in  favor  of  such  a  claim.  In 
1828-^29,  the  case  of  D'Autueire  came  before 
the  CoVimiltee  of  Claims.  The  petitioner  owned 
a  slave,\p.  horse,  and  a  cart.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  atWew  Orleans,  they  were  pressed  into  the 
public  service.  The  slave  and  horse  were  killed, 
and  the  Ci^t  destroyed,  by  the  cannon-shot  of  the 
enemy.  Ihe  owner  then  applied  to  Congress  for 
compensation.  The  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  paying  fbv  the  horse  and  cart,  but  against  pay- 
ing for  the  slave.  When  the  bill  came  up  in  the 
House,  an  amajidment  was  offered  giving  compen- 
sation for  the  sl^ve.  The  subject  was  debated  for 
weeks.  Those  who  opposed  tlieamendment,  based 
their  objection  upon  the  distinct  principle  that 
slaves  were  not  property.  And  the  bill  was  finally 
laid  upon  the  table  by  a  large  majority. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  in  1832,  Francis  Larche, 
of  New  Orleans,  presented  a  claim  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  just  quoted,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Claims.  The  committee,  in  report- 
ing upon  the  case,  say  ttiey  "  had  caused  exami- 
'  nation  to  be  made  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
'to  see  if  slaves  who  had  been  killed  in  public 
'  service  during  the  revolutionary  war  had  been 
♦paid  for;  and  iheylearned  that  no  such  instance 
«  could  be  found.''  They  also  cite  many  cases  in 
which  compensation  had  been  refused.  These- 
cases  were  of  the  character  to  obtain  the  most 


favorable  consideration;  but  no  committee  could 
in  that  day  be  found  willing  to  admit  the  moral 
and  constitutional  absurdity,  that  under  our  Fed- 
eral compact  slaves  could  be  regarded  as  property. 
Yet,  sir,  they  liad  not  the  advantages  which  we 
possess.  "  The  Madison  Papers,"  setting  forth 
the  views  of -those  who  framed  the  Constitution, 
were  not  then  published;  nor  had  the  subject  at 
that  time  been  adjudicated  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  wish  theear  of  every  member  of  this  body,  when 
I  assure  them  and  the  country,  that  from  1789 
down  to  1842,  the  committees  of  this  body  uni- 
formly rejected  all  claims  for  slaves  lost  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  regarding  them  as  persons,  and  not  as 
property.  - 

In  the  27th  Cong-ress,  Uie  claim  of  James  Wat- 
son for  slaves  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of 
Claims,  of  which  I  was  myself  an  hunnble  mem- 
ber. The  friends  of  the  claim,  by  some  means, 
learned  that  that  committee  had  always  reported 
against  the  payment  for  slaves.  They  therefore 
obtained  the  transfer  of  that  case  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  who  reported  a  bill  to  pay  for 
the  slaves  claimed  by  Watson.  That  report,  made 
six  years  since,  was  the  fir.st  in  favor  of  paying  for 
slaves  as  property,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
ever  made  to  this  body,  under  our  present  Consti- 
tution, or  prior  to  its  adoption.  During  that  Con- 
gress, one  other  of  the  like  character  was  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  bill  last  men- 
tioned was  rejected,  on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays, 
after  full  discussion,  only  thirty-six  votes  being 
given  in  its  favor.  No  final  vote  was  ever  taken 
on  any  other  case  of  the  kind,  except  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
Chapman,]  which  passed  the  28lh  Congress.  I 
was  myself  aware  of  the  nature  of  that  bill,  and  so 
was  the  late  "venerable  member  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  Adams,]  now  deceased.  We  both 
intended  to  have  made  known  to  the  House  its 
character;  but  I  was  called  away  on  one  of  those 
days  when  private  bills  were  under  consideration, 
and  Mr.  Adams's  attention  was  diverted  from  it 
by  some  means,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
"  sit6  silentio,"  no  one  objecting  to  it;  and  I  pre- 
sume not  a  member  of  the  body  present,  who 
understood  both  the  character  of  the  bill  and  the 
practice  of  the  House  on  such  claims,  was  conscious 
of  its  passage.  If  such  members  were  here,  they 
suffered  it  to  pass  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  it.  Being,  as  it  were,  thus  smuggled 
through  this  body,  it  can  have  no  force  as  a  prece- 
dent. The  whole  practice  of  Congress,  when  act- 
ing understandingly,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  to  this  day,  has  been  a  denial  of  the 
doctrine  that  slaves  are  properly  under  our  Federal 
Constitution.  The  decisions  of  our  courts  are  to 
the  same  effect.  The  Constitution  itself,  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  refers  to  them,  denominates 
them  persons,  and  not  property.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  declares  them  to  have  been  created 
equal  with  ourselves.  The  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world  recognizes  them  as  men,  as  brethren.  Yet 
we  are  called  on  to  disregard  all  these  considera- 
tions, and  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  of  the  title  by 
which  one  man  holds  another  as  property,  and 
to  determine  the  value  of  chattelized  humanity. 
Northern  members  now  see  the  respectful  petitions 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  their  own  constituents,  pray- 
ing to  be  released  from  the  support  of  slavery,  dis- 
regarded and  treated  with  silent  contempt.  They 
are  sent  to  our  committees;  there  they  remain  for- 
ever. From  that  bourne  "  no  traveller  returns." 
The  voice  of  humanity  is  there  silenced;  and  those 
petitions,  at  the  bidding  of  the  slave  power,  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death.  No  effort  of  ours,  no  artifice 
of  legislation  which  we  can  exert,  can  get  the  sub- 
ject before  this  House.  No  exhibition  of  the 
crimes,  the  appalling  guilt  of  the  slave  tsade  car- 
ried on  in  this  city,  before  our  eyes  and  before  the 
nation,  can  provoke  those  committees  to  permit 
this  body  to  pass  judgment  either  for  or  against 
the  prayers  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  northern 
lovers  of  freedom:  but  a  single  slaveholder  sends 
his  petition  here,  praying  us  to  involve  our  people 
in  the  burden  of  slavery  in  Maryland;  to  take  the 
funds  of  northern  philanthropists  to  pay  for  hu- 
man flesh;  and  your  committees — even  northern 
men  on  those  committees — unite  in  favor  of  the 
measure — and  this  whole  body  is  aj.  once  engaged 
upon  a  bill  to  involve  our  people  still  more  in  the 
expense  and  in  the.  crime  of  supporting  that  insti- 


tution, not  merely  in  this  District,  but  in  Mary- 
land. Will  northern  Whigs,  will  noilhern  Demo- 
crats, meekly  bow  to  such  dictation.'  Will  we 
continue  to  do  the  bidding  of  southern  masters, 
and,  in  our  official  character,  enter  upon  this  pro- 
posed slave  trade?  No;  self-respect  forbids  it. 
Northern  sentiment  forbids  it.  The  Constitution, 
our  oath  of  office,  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
opinions  of  civilized  men,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  voice  of  God,  forbid  that  we  shall  prostitute 
the  dignity  of  our  station  thus  to  uphold  oppres- 
sion and  encourage  crime. 


NEW  YORK  CONTESTED  ELECTfON. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.   H.   S.  CONGER, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

.dpril  19,  1848, 

In  the  case  of  the  Contested  Election  in  the  Sixth 

Congessional  District  of  New  York — Monroe 

vs.  Jackson. 

Mr.  CONGER  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
shall  be  able,  in  anything  I  may  say,  to  throw  new 
light  upon  this  case;  but,  nevertheless,  I  deeire,  as 
briefly  as  I  shall  be  able,  to  express  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  1  have  come  after  an  examination, 
and  I  believe  a  careful,  dispassionate  examination, 
of  the  case  here  presented.  The  case  is  one  of 
much  importance,  and  particularly  to  the  State  from 
which  I  come.  To  New  York  especially  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  concern  and  interest,  for  it  is  to 
decide  the  right  of  a  gentleman  now  holding  a  seat 
on  this  floor,  to  represent  the  people  of  one  of  the 
districts  of  that  State.  It  is  due  to  that  gentleman, 
and,  above  all,  it  is  due  to  the  people  whose  Rep- 
resentative he  claims  to  be,  that  the  subject  should 
be  most  carefully  considered.  While  1  agree  with 
my  colleague  who  last  addressed  the  House  on 
yesterday,  [Mr.  Starkweather,]  that  the  case  in- 
volves questionsof  fraud  and  illegality  in  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  our  elections,  seriously  affecting 
the  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  if  well-founded — while 
I  agree  with  hiin  that  because  charges  have  been 
made  which,  if  true,  bring  somethihg  of  reproach 
upon  my  State,  I  therefore  feel  much  interest  in 
this  question, — I  think  it  far  more  important  to  in- 
quire to  whom — the  contestant  or  the  sitting  mem- 
ber— this  seat  legally  and  rightfully  belongs,  tlian 
to  labor  to  shield  and  defend  that  State  from  the 
charge  of  fraud  and  corruption,  if  such  there  be. 

It  is  maintained  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
and  by  none  more  confidently  than  both  my  col- 
leagues who  have  addressed  the  House,  [Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Starkweather,]  ihat  the  law  under 
which  this  election  was  held  is  unconstitutional,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  paupers  of 
voting.  This  question  is  also  raised,  t>liough  not 
seriously  urged,  in  the  minority  report.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  provides  "that  every  male  citizen  of  the 
'  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  an 
'  inhabitant  of  this  State  one  year  next  preceding 
'  any  election,  and  for  the  last  six  months  a  resi- 
''dent  of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote, 
'  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  town  or  ward  where 
'  he  actually  resides,  and  not  elsewhere,  for  all  ofli- 
'  cers  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  elected 
'  by  the  people." 

The  law  under  which  this  election  was  held,  and 
which  is  claimed  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  provision 
of  the  constitution,  is  a  statute  passed  April  3, 
1842,  wherein  it  is  provided,  "  that  no  person  shall 
'  be  deemed  to  have  lost  or  acquired  a  residence 
'  by  living  in  any  poorhouse,  almshouse,  hospitalj 
'  or  asylum,  in  which  he  shall  be  maintained  at 
public  expense." 

Now,  it  is  contended  that  paupers-,  being  in- 
mates of  the  almshouse,  actually  reside  in  the  'own 
or  ward  where  the  almshouse  is  located;  am  that 
the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  pass  a  statute 
which  shall  deprive  any  portion  of  the  irmates, 
who  are  of  the  requisite  age,  who  have  teen  in- 
habitants of  the  State  one  year  next  preccfing  the 
election,  and  for  the  last  six  months  resdenls  of 
the  county,  of  voting  in  the  town  or  ws'd  where 
such  almshouse  is  located. 

This  law  deprives  no  man  of  vo'ng,  who, 
under  the  constitution,  is  entitled  to  ne  right  of 
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BuflTra^e.  It  simply  prohibits,  in  following;  out  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  a  pauper,  coming; 
from  another  town  or  ward,  from  gainino;  such 
residence  in  the  almshouse  of  whicii  he  becomes 
an  inmate  as  will  entitle  him  to  vote  in  thai  toxon  or 
ward  where  the  almshouse  is  located.  His  residence 
remains  good  in  the  town  or  ward  from  which  he 
comes,  notwithstanding  his  continuance  in  the 
almshouse,  and  no  matter  how  long  that  continu- 
ance. In  legal  intendment,  his  residence  is  not 
changed  by  a  sojourn  in  an  almshouse.  Without 
any  legislation  upon  this  subject,  paupers  who 
were  sent  from  another  ward  or  town  were  not 
voters  in  the  town  or  ward  in  which  the  almshouse 
is  located.  The  law  is  merely  declaratory  of  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitution;  and 
the  only  cavil  there  can  be  on  this  subject,  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  meaning  of  the  words  actually  reside 
and  residence.  I  insist,  sir,  that  paupers  do  not, 
and  cannot  in  legal  intendment,  actually  reside  in 
the  almshouse  of  which  they  become  inmates. 
Residence  is  defined  to  be  the  act  of  "abiding  or 
dwelling  in  a  place  for  some  continuance  of  time;" 
and  ?es!(/e  is  defined,  "to  dwell  permanently,  or 
for  a  length  of  time;  to  have  a  settled  abode  for  a 
time."  ^  To  become  a  resident  of  a  particular 
place,  a  person  must  have  voluntarily  left  some 
other  prior  residence,  with  no  intention  of  returning 
thereto,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  tliat  place,  with 
not  only  an  intention  there  to  remain,  but  with  the 
power  and  ability  thus  to  do.  I  cannot  agree  with 
my  colleague  on  the  other  side,  [Mr.  Stark- 
WEATKER,]  that  paupers,  in  becoming  inmates  of 
the  almshouse,  can  have  any  intention  of  there 
remaining  permanently.  That,  sir,  is  a  matter 
over  which  they  can  have  no  control.  Who  are 
the  individuals  who  fill  our  almshouses?  Those 
who  have  the  power  to  choose  that  as  their  resi- 
dence, and  to  say  that  </iai  shall  be  their  home? 
No,  sir.  They  are  the  sick  and  disabled,  the  old 
and  infirm;  who,  unable  to  support  themselves, 
apply  for  that  relief  which  the  law  has  iJut  too 
sparingly  provided.  On  such  application  being 
made,  tlie  officers,  inpursuance  of  law,  and  even 
though  it  is  against  the  will  and  remonstrance  of 
the  paupers,  send  them  to  the  almshouse,  there  to 
remain — not  for  life,  not  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
paupers,  not  permanently  by  predetermined  inten- 
tion, but  until  they  shall  be  found  able  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  no  longer.  Tlieir  stay  in  the 
almshouse  depends  upon  circumstances  wholly 
beyond  their  control;  and  they  can  therefore  have 
no  intention  of  making  such  place  their  permanent 
abode.  Something  more  than  a  mere  sojourn,  stay,' 
or  continuance,  is  necessary  to  make  a  place  a  resi- 
dence. Th^re  should  not  only  be  an  intention,  but 
that  intention  should  be  existing  and  voluntary, 
and  opposed  to  no  power  that  can  legally  control 
it.  A  man  does  not,  necessarily,  actu-ally  reside  in 
a  place  where  he  may  have  remained  for  a  long 
time.  This  depeiids  upon  the  question  of  infcnfion; 
and  where  there  is  no  power  of  one's  own  legal 
right  to  exercise  intention,  none  can  exist.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  thus  speaks  of 
the  question  of  residence: 

"  If  the  intpntion  to  establish  a  permr.nent  residence  be 
ascertained,  the  recency  of  the  establishment,  though  it  may 
have  been  for  a  day  only,  is  immaterial.  If  there  be  no  such 
iiittntion,  and  the  rejideTice  be  involuntary  or  constrained, 
.then  a  re.<idence,  however  long,  does  notcliange  the  ori|;jnal 
character  of  the  party,  or  give  him  a  new  and  hostile  one." 

The  sitting  member,  in  his  reply  to  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  contestant,  says: 

"  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
ideclarjiig  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  liave  lost  or 
acquired  a  residence  by  living  in  any  almshouse  or  hospital 
at  the  public  expense,  is  to  be  confined  to  the  fact  of  a  party's 
living  there.  Such  fact  alone,  unaccompanied  witli  any 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  make  the  place  a  residence  will 
not  affect  the  prior  residence  of  a  voter.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing ill  the  law  to  prevent  his  acquiring  a  residence  in  such 
almshouse,  if  he  elects  so  to  do.  The  intention  is  the  para- 
mount test;  and  if  the  elector  chooses  to  consider  such 
place  his  residence,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  Residence  is 
always  a  question  of  intention,  depending  upon  the  party's 
own  volition." 

This  doctrine,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  stand.  No 
argument  or  sophistry  can  uphold  it.  As  I  have 
already  said,  there  can  be  no  intention  where  the 
person  has  no  power  or  ability  to  carry  out  that 
intention,  but  is  himself  subject  to  such  restriction 
and  control  as  conflict  with  his  wishes.  The  law 
does  expressly  prohibit  a  person  from  acquiring  a 
residence  by  living  in  an  almshouse;  and  in  this 
it  but  gives  construction  to  the  constitution  which 
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provides  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  where  he 
actually  resides.  A  pauper  cannot  "elect"  to  ac- 
quire a  residence  in  the  almshouse,  because  he  does 
not,  by  becoming  an  inmate,  in  legal  intendment 
actually  reside  there.  One  of  my  colleagues  who 
has  addressed  the  House  irt^ehalf  of  the  sitting 
member,  [Mr.  Murphy,]  admitted  that  the  alms- 
house was  not  the  legal  residence  of  the  paupers, 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  their  aciual  residence, 
and  that  therefore  they  had  a  right  to  vote  upon 
such  residence.  I  insist  that  there  can  be  no 
actual  residence  as  contradistinguished  from  legal 
residence.     Legal  residence  is  actual  residence. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  intend  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  law.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  It 
is  the  deliberative  act  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  high  consideration.  It 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  held  unconstitutional,  except 
upon  the  most  careful  examination.  It  comes  from 
high  authority,  and  that  authority,  I  am  prepared 
to  believe,  will  be  duly  respected.  Never,  in  my 
own  State,  have  I  heard  the  constitutionality  of 
that  law  called  in  question;  nor  do  I  beli-ive  it  has 
ever  been  questioned,  until  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  claim  of  the 
sitting  member. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  to  wjiom  I  have  already 
alluded,  [Mr.  Murpht,]  has  complained  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  prejudge  this  case — "he 
would  not  say  in  this  House,  but  through  the 
public  prints."  These  efforts,  he  said,  had  been 
made  in  every  direction.  Now,  sir,  I  submit 
whether  it  is  proper  to  charge  everything  that  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  this  subject  to  the 
Whigs.  Is  it  true  that  the  Whig  press  alone  has 
discussed  this  case?  Far  from  it.  The  first  article 
on  this  subject,  after  the  opening  of  Congress,  that 
fell  under  my  own  observation,  appeared  in  a  Dem- 
ocratic paper.  That  article  was  an  effort  to  pre- 
judge the  case;  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present,  there  have  been  repeated  and  continued 
efforts  put  forth,  through  the  same  channel,  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  contestant  has  come 
in  here  to  play  a  solemn  farce  before  this  House, 
in  a  case  in  which  there  is  not  even  evidence 
enough  to  form  an  issue  against  the  sitting  mem- 
ber. I  admit  that  the  case  has  been  commented 
on-  with  considerable  freedom  by  some  of  the  Whig 
papers;  but  it  is  by  no  means  magnanimous  to 
charge  them  with  an  effort  to  prejiudge,  while 
Democratic  papers  have  been  laboring  to  do  what 
is  here  complained  of. 

Again,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Murphy]  complains 
that  it  had  been  charged  that  convicts  were  taken 
from  the  State  prison  and  permitted  to  vote;  and 
he  asserted  that  there  was  no  case  of  fact  in  the 
evidence  to  warrant  such  charge;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  ample  proof  that  no  such  frauds  were 
perpetrated  at  all.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he 
referred  to  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury, 
which  is  appended  to  the  printed  evidence  in  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  contestant  did  charge  this, 
and  it  is  included  in  his  specifications.  1  do  not 
insist  that  he  has  sustained  it  with  sufficient  legal 
evidence,  for  I  think  he  has  not;  but  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  evidence  that  shows  that  no  such  fraud 
was  perpeti'ated.  Though  it  is  not  made  so  clear 
as  to  warrant  this  House  in  ejecting  the  sitting 
member  on  that  charge,  this  very  presentment,  as 
well  as  the  other  evidence,  instead  of  showing  that 
no  fraud  of  this  kind  was  perpetrated,  exhibits 
transactions  that  dii-ect  suspicion  in  that  quarter, 
and  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  attempt  at 
a  high-handed  outrage  of  villany  and  corruption 
was  but  too  successful.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  that  presentment: 

"  The  testimony  produced  before  them  shows  that  some 
of  the  officers  employed  on  Blackwell's  Island  made  arrange- 
ments to  throw  into  the  9th  and  14th  wards  of  this  city  a 
number  of  tlie  convicts,  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  tes- 
timony sliows  that  the  prisoners,  on  the  2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1846,  exchanged  their  prison-clothes  for  their  ordinary 
citizen's  dress ;  that  they  were  taken  across  the  river  about 
dark  by  the  keepers,  in  boats,  placed  in  vehicles,  brought  to 
this  city  and  placed  in  houses  for  the  night.  The  parties 
for  the  respective  wards  crossed  at  diflerent  places,  and 
were  under  the  guidance  of^ifferent  keepers. 

"  Tlie  gang  which  was  destined  for  operations  in  the  14th 
ward  were  iaken  to  a  house  in  Howard  street,  where  a 
policeman,  James  Finnegan,  of  the  14th  ward,  was  assisting 
during  the  night  in  contributing  to  their  cohifort.  They 
were  there  supplied  with  liquors  and  other  refreshments. 
About  daylight  the  party  was  arr'ested  by  Justice  Men  itt  and 
Alderman  Benson.    The  policeman,  Finnegan.  was  rslieved 


from  duty  on  that  night,  at  the  request  of  Bartholomew 
Pnrdy,  the  superintendent  of  lamps  and  gas  ;  and  the  erand 
jury  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  I'urdy  knew  for  what  purpose 
Mr.  Finnegan  was  relieved.  The  anns  of  convicts  when 
arrested  were  fovnid  with  Francis  McLaughlin,  one  of  the 
deputy  keepers,  against  whom  an  indictm<;nt  hai  been 
ordered.  The  convicts  destined  to  remain  in  the  9th  ward 
were  taken  to  a  house  in  that  ward  ;  and  like  those  taken  to 
the  14th  ward,  they  were  provided  with  liquors  and  other 
refreshment--.  The  person  in  whose  charge  tliey  were,  left 
them  during  the  evening,  promising  to  return  ;  when,  after 
waiting,  as  they  supposed,  a  reasonable  time,  they  finally 
p.-issi'd  a  resolution  that  they  would  leave  the  house,  whiel'i 
resolution  was  carried  into  ellect,  and  the  convicts  were 
that  night  again  let  loose  upon  Jhis  community." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  my  colleague  read  this 
part  of  that  presentment.' — 

"  The  grand  jury  have  not  bi^en  able  to  discover  that  pris- 
oners have  been  taken  into  any  oiher  wards  but  those 
named.  'I'he  moviMiieiit  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of 
a  few  unprincipled  men,  ready  to  use  the  vilest  means  to 
accomplish  their  purposes.  Fortunately  they  have  been 
detected  ;  and  not  only  was  their  purpose  defeated,  but  their 
fraud  discovered." 

Mr.  CONGER.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  what  my  colleague  relies  on,  but  I  will 
show*  him  that  it  does  not  prove  what  he  claims 
for  it.  It  is  true,  the  grand  jury  say  that  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  and  the  purpose  of  those  men  de- 
feated; but  I  submit  that  this  does  not  negative  the 
facts  before  stated,  and  these  facts  show  that  soine 
of  those  convicts,  at  least,  had  the  power  to  perpe- 
trate the  fraud.  How  was  the  purpose  of  these 
men  defeated  ?  It  is  no  answer  in  support  of  my 
colleague's  assertion,  to  say  that  the  convicts  were 
arrested  and  placed  in  custody  before  they  had 
time  to  vote.  It  seems  this  was  so  with  those 
taken  into  the  14th  ward;  but  those  who  were 
taken  into  the  9th  ward  were,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  grand  jury,  let  loose  upon  that  community. 
I  donot  say  ihey  voted;  but  they  were,  beyond  all 
question,  brought  there  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
had  the  power  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  This 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  I  refer  to  this  matter — that  of  disproving 
the  assertion  of  my  colleague  that  there  is  ample 
i  proof  that  no  fraud  was  perpetrated.  I  submit 
whether  there  is  not,  moreover,  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  convicts  who  were  taken  into  the 
9th  ward,  and  furnished  with  liquor  and  other 
refreshments,  did  vote? 

But  why  was  it  that  the  contestant  found  him- 
self unable,  by  legal  evidence,  to  sustain  thia 
charge?  Can  there  be  a  rational  doubt  that  it  was 
because  the  men  whom  he  was  obliged  to  make 
his  witnesses  refused  to  testify?  It  could  only  be 
proved,  if  proved  at  all,  by  the  officers  of  the  pen- 
itentiary; and  when  these  men  were  called  as  wit- 
nesses, they  claimed  the  right  which  the  lav/  gives 
to  criminals — that  of  refusing  to  furnish  evidence 
criminating  themselves.  With  such  a  feature  pre- 
sented by  the  evidence  in  the  case;  with  facts 
proven  that  render  it  morally  certain  that  the  bal- 
lot-box was  defiled  by  fraud  and  outrage  alike 
startling  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  people 
and  the  existence  of  our  institutions;  with  a  case 
presented  that  shows  a  deliberate  plan,  cautiously 
matured  by  men  holding  office  under  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  break  down  the 
great  safeguard  of  republicanism,  and  to  throw 
open  the  ballot-box  to  the  control  of  felons  and 
cut-throats;  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  right  of 
the  sitting  member,  to  insist  that  there  is  ample 
proof  that  no  fraud  was  perpetrated.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  testimony  of  two  of  these  officers: 

John  Shafler,  of  the  said  city,  being  sworn  and  examined 
on  tlie  part  of  the  contestant,  testified  and  deposed  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  24th  of  January,  1848,  viz  : 

I  was  one  of  the  keepers  on  Blackwell's  Island  during  the 
fall  election  of  1846.  I  was  on  the  island  as  such  keeper  on 
Monday,  2d  of  November,  the  day  previous  to  election.  In 
the  course  of  Monday,  I  left  the  island  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  later.  1  came  to  the  city 
when  I  left  the  island.  I  was  not  at  Tammany  Hall  that 
evening.  I  think  I  did  not  go  to  any  political  meeting  or 
committee  that  evening. 

q,ueslion.  Did  you  Ui'at  afternoon  or  evenmg  see  any  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  forming  political  plans  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  next  day .'  .  - 

Jlnswer.  I  decline  answering  that  question,  owing  to  an 
indictment  pending  against  me,  and  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  implicate  me.  I  returned  to  Blackwells  Island  again 
that  ni^ht,  when  it  was  just  dark,  or  a  little  alter.  1  did  not 
remain  there  the  whole  of  the  night.  I  left  the  island  again 
between  ei^lit  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  it  was  my  turn  offer  on  that  night.  I  diil 
not  obtain  from  any  one  pei mission  to  leave  the  island. 

rThe  witness  was  here  told  that  he  was  not  required  to 
answer  any  question  that  would  lend  to  criminate  himself, 
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or  that  wovild  degrade  liim.  This  was  stated  to  him  by  the 
commissioner.] 

Some  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  islnnd  knew  tliat  I 
was  to  leave  there  that  night— I  meanMr.  McLaughhn.  He 
leftjn  company  with  me  that  night. 

Question.  What  other  persons  left  with  you  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin.' 

Answer.  That  I  decline  answering,  for  the  same  reason  as 
before.  I  came  away  in  a  boat.  I  can't  tell  how  many  were 
in  the  boat. 

Qiicstion.  Do  you  know  of  any  convicts  being  brought  over 
that  night.' 

Jlnswer.  I  decline  answering,  for  tlie  same  reason  as  be- 
fore. 

(luestion.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  convicts  voted  at  that  election.' 

^nsivcr.  I  decline  answering,  for  irlie  same  reason  as  be- 
fore; and  decline  answering  any  questions  as  to  my  leaving 
the  island,  or  of  convicts  being  brouglit  over,  or  of  their 
voting  at  that  election.  I  did  not  know  Alderman  Jackson 
at  that  time.  I  know  nothing  of  any  sloop  being  at  Black- 
well's  Island  that  nigl^(.  I  saw  McLaughlin  that  night  in 
the  city,  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 

Queition.  Did  you  part  with  him  at  that  time.' 

Jlns(i)er.  I  decline  answering,  for  the  same  reason  as  be- 
fore. I  did  not  know  Alderman  .lackson  then,  nor  have  I 
known  him  since.  I  should  nothave  known  him  this  morn- 
ing if  he  had  not  been  pointed  out  to  me.  I  resided  at  that 
time  at  211  Christie  street,  in  the  seventeenth  ward,  in  the 
sixth  Congressional  dist:ict.  I  boarded  there  with  Mr. 
Molt,  on  tlie  island.  I  voted  at  that  election  in  the  seven 
teenth  ward. 

Francis  McLaughlin,  of  the  said  city,  being  first  duly 
sworn  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  contestant,  testified 
and  deposed  on  the  24th  January,  1848,  as  follovi's,  viz: 

I  was  a  keeper  on  Blackwell's  Island  daring  the  fall  elec- 
tion of  1846.  I  was  indicted  in  regard  to  matters  connected 
with  that  election. 

(luestion.  Did  3'ou  leave  the  island  that  night  in  company 
with  any  convicts.' 

Answer.  I  decline  answering  thequestion,  because  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  criminate  me. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  of  any  convicts  voting  during  that 
election  in  the  sixth  Congressional  district.' 

Jinswer.  I  decline  answering,  for  the  same  reason. 

Claestion.  Who  did  you  leave  the  island  with  that  night.' 

Jinstuer.  Mr.  Shaffer  was  with  me.  The  men  who  pulled 
the  boat  were  convicts,  who  returned. 

(luestion.  Were  there  any  other  convicts  in  the  boat  who 
did  not  return  .' 

JlnswcT.  I  decline  answering,  for  the  same  reason  as  be- 
fore. 

(luestion.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  convicts  having  left 
the  island  that  night,  other  than  those  who  came  with  you 
and  Mr.  Shaffer.' 

./liisiver.  I  decline  answering,  for  the  same  reason  as  be- 
fore ;  and  I  decline  answering  any  question  as  to  leaving  the 
island,  or  as  to  convicts  leaving  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
voting,  or  as  to  their  voting  in  the  sixth  Congressional  dis- 
trict, or  any  other  district,  during  that  election.  I  believe  it 
was  my  turn  oft' that  night.  I  vvon't  be  positive.  I  did  not 
ask  permission  of  any  one  to  leave  the  island.  I  lived  on 
Cato's  road,  at  61st  slrijet,  in  the  13th  ward,  at  that  time. 
When  I  was  appointed,  I  resided  in  the  14th  ward.  I  lived 
with  my  family  at  61st  street.  I  did  not  vole  at  that  election. 
When  I  was  at  the  polls  it  was  sundown,  and  the  poll  was 
closed.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  did  not  act  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  or  with  any  party,  that  day.  I  was  favorable  to 
Alderman  Jackson.  I  went  to  town  the  evening  previous, 
and  if  I  had  got  back  would  have  voted  for  him.  I  decline 
answering  whether  Shafter  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party 
or  not. 

(luestion.  What  prevented  your  getting  to  the  polls  in  time 
that  day .' 

Answer.  I  decline  answerins  that  question.  When  f  left 
Blackwell's  Island  I  had  no  tickets  for  Alde.man  Jackson, 
and  no  other  tickets  in  my  possession.  I  received  no  tickets 
in  town.  I  was  not  arrested  that  night,  I  was  early  in  the 
morning,  by  Alderman  Benson  and  Judge  Merritt. 

Qiiestion.  How  many  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  as 
you  were.' 

.Answer.  I  decline  answering. 

Question.  Where  were  you  arrested  .' 

.answer.  I  was  arrested  in  the  14th  ward. 

Question.  Were  the  other  persons  who  were  arrested  at 
the  same  time,  with  you  when  you  were  arrested.' 

.^nsujc?-.  I  decline  answering. 

Question.  How  long  had  you  been  in  company  with  the 
psrsons  who  were  thus  arrested  when  vou 'were  arrested.' 

^mwer.  I  decline  answering.  I  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Motf.  I  was  not  removed  by  Mr.  Mott.  I  resin-ned  shortly 
after  that.  It  was  voluntary.  I  had  not  been^told  by  Mr. 
Mott,  or  anybody  else,  that  I  would  be  removed. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  all  I  desire  to  say  upon 
tliat  poitit.  I  would  not  have  discussedit  at  all,  but 
for  the  remark  of  my  colleague  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  It  is  a  point  upon  wjiich  this  case  does 
not  turn,  though  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it 
is  one  that  should  be  passed  over  without  consid- 
eration. 

I  now  come,  sir,  to  the  consideration  of  those 
questions  upon  which  I  suppose  this  case  is  to  be 
decided.  The  majority  by  which  Mr.  Jackson 
holds  his  seat  is  admitted,  as  well  as  proven,  to  be 
one  hundred  and  forty-three.  It  Is  alleged  by  the 
contestant  that  more  than  this  number  of  paupers 
and  others  not  entitled  to  vote,  cast  their  suffrao-es 
for  the  sittting  member,  and  that  if  such  ille'^al 
votes  are  deducted,  Mr.  Monroe,  the  contestant, 
■will  have  the  majority.  It  then  becomes  itnport- 
ant  to  inquire  whether  paupers  and  others  not 


entitled  to  vote,  did  vote  at  that  election,  and  how 
many.  There  is  no  dispute  whatever  that  paupei-s 
did  vote,  and  Mr.  Jackson  himself  admits  in  his 
reply  to  the  specifications  before  alluded  to,  that 
more  than  one  himdred  voted.  To  be  sure,  he 
says  also,  that  they  being  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house, were  actual  residents  of  the  ward  in  which 
the  almshouse  was  located,  and  therefore  had  a 
right  to  vote.  But  the  pi-oof  is  clear  that  the  pau- 
pers generally  voted.  Dr.  Hasbrouck,  who  was 
the  resident  physician  of  the  almshouse,  and  who, 
together  with  all  the  other  officers,  was  an  active 
political  friend  of  the  Democratic  party,  says  it 
was  arranged  by  the  officers  of  the  institution  that 
they  should  get  out  all  the  legal  voters  for  that 
ticket.  He  further  says,  that  there  were  about 
four  hundred  paupers  who  went  out  to  vote,  and 
he  understood  that  the  greater  part  of  them  did 
vote  in  the  18th  ward.  There  are  certain  schedules 
appended  to  the  printed  evidence,  and  therein  re- 
ferred to,  which  contain  the  names,  as  is  claimed, 
of  such  paupers  who  illegally  voted.  These  sched- 
ules are,  B,  containing  22  names;  C,  141  names, 
and  D,  9  names;  and  in  addition,  it  is  alleged  that 
there  were  5  illegal  votes  cast  in  the  16th  ward. 
This  makes  an  aggregate  of  177,  which  are  claim- 
ed as  illegal  votes.  In  relation  to  those  contained 
in  schedule  B,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Has- 
brouck, that  the  individuals  were  inmates  of  the 
almshouse  ;  that  they  went  out  to  vote;  that  he 
saw  three  of  them  vote;  and  that  the  names  of  all 
are  on  the  poll  list.  The  names  contained  in  sched- 
ule C,  with  the  exception  of  12,  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Ciandall,  who  attended  the  poll  in  the  third 
district  of  the  18th  ward,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  objecting  to,  and  taking  down  the  names  of, 
such  paupers  as  were  not  entitled  to  vote.  These 
names  were  taken  down  at  the  polls.  The  men 
declared  they  were  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  and 
they  were  all  objected  to  on  that  ground.  Cran- 
dall  saw  them  vote,  and  it  is  moreover  proved  that 
all  the  names  taken  down  by  him,  and  the  12  in 
addition  which  he  did  not  see  vote,  and  which 
make  up  that  schedule  of  141,  are  both  upon  the 
almshouse  books  and  the  poll  list.  This  list  was 
kept  during  the  absence  of  Crandall  at  dinner,  by 
a  man  named  Otis;  and  the  12  names  here  spoken 
of  were  taken  by  Otis  during  his  absence.  It  is 
proved  by  the  inspectors  of  the  polls  in  the  second 
district  of  the  12th  ward,  that  all  of  the  individu- 
als named  in  schedule  D  voted  at  that  poll.  On 
being  challenged,  they  all  swore  that  they  were 
paupers  in  the  almshouse,  and  had  never  been 
residents  of  that  ward.  At  the  poll  of  the  fifth 
district  of  the  16th  ward,  there  were  but  two  in- 
spectors (Mr.  Leete  and  Mr.  Seaman)  engaged  at 
any  time  during  the  day;  and  it  is  proved  that 
while  Lcete  was  receiving  votes  alone  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Seaman,  five  votes  were  challenged  by 
him,  and  the  men  so  challenged  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  Some  time  Subsequent  to  this,  while  Leete 
was  absent  and  Seaman  was  taking  votes,  those 
men  came  back  to  vote,  when  Seaman  was  in- 
formed that  they  had  previously  been  challenged 
by  Leete.  Notwithstanding  this,  Seaman  persist- 
ed in  receiving  their  votes.  They  were  again  chal- 
lenged by  a  bystander,  but  Seaman  refused  to 
administer  the  oath,  and  their  votes  were  received. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  should  be  a  deduction 
from  the  number  here  claimed  as  illegal  votes,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  shown  that  about  twenty  of 
the  paupers  had  their  lesidence  in  the  third  district 
of  the  18th  wai-d,  prior  to  going  to  the  almshouse. 
The  proof  does  not  show  this;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  number  on  either  of  the  sched- 
ules were  sent  from  the  ward  in  which  they  re- 
spectively voted,  or  had  ev€r  lived  in  that  ward 
previous  to  becoming  irimates  of  the  almshouse. 
The  testimony  relied  on  is  that  of  Dr.  Hasbrouck, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Question.  Were  any  of  the  persons  committed  to  the 
almshouse,  who  went  out  on  the  3d  November,  1846,  sent 
there  from  the  third  district  of  the  18th  ward.' 

.Answer.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  were  some 
18  or  20  who  had  homesin  the  third  districtof  the  18th  ward 
previous  to  coming  to  the  almshouse. 

The  witness  does  not  here  refer  to  the  persons 
whose  names  are  contained  in  either  of  these  sched- 
ules, but  to  the  xchole  number  loho  went  out  to  vote. 
That  number,  as  he  says  in  the  same  connection, 
was  about  four  hundred.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
of  the  schedules  embrace  the  names  of  any  that  had 
prior  residences  in  the  ward  in  which  they  voted. 


Such  paupers  were  legal  voters,  and  their  names 
were  not  taken  down  at  all.  The  paupers  were  all 
questioned  as  to  their  residence  befoi-e  going  to 
the  almshouse,  and  the  names  of  such  as  were  legal 
voters  would  not  of  course  be  entered  by  the  chal- 
lenger. These  eighteen  or  twenty  here  spoken  of 
can,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  remainder  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  not  to  the  one  hundied  and 
seventy-seven  embraced  in  the  schedules.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise  is  to  believe  that  the  names  of  those 
who  were  legal  voters  were  taken  down;  for  there 
was  no  dispute  whatever  that  those  who  were  sent 
from  the  ward  in  which  they  offered  to  vote  were 
legal  voters,  and  they  were  questioned  for  the  very 
purpose  of  ascertaining  where  their  prior  residence 
was. 

Again:  it  is  said  that  there  should  be  a  deduction, 
by  reason  of  its  appearing  that  five  of  these  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  votes  were  given  for 
the  contestant,  and  not  for  the  sitting  member. 
Upon  this  point  I  desire  to  say  little  further  than 
to  remark,  that  the  evidence  is  too  vague  to  war- 
rant such  a  conclusion  Whether  they  are  deduct- 
ed or  not,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  insisted  that  there 
should  be  further  deduction,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  shown  th.it  several  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
included  in  the  schedules  were  not  in  the  alms- 
house at  the  time  of  the  election,  but  had  been  dis- 
charged some  time  prior;  while  others  were  not 
admitted  until  after  the  election;  and  still  more 
never  had  been  in  the  almshouse  at  all.  Now,  how 
has  the  sittina;  member  attempted  to  establish  this? 
Does  he  call  the  individuals  themselves  to  prove  it.' 
Does  he  call  upon  the  keeper,  or  any  of  the  officers, 
to  show  when  these  men  were  admitted,  whether 
admitted  at  all,  and  when  discharged.'  Does  he 
attempt  to  show,  by  any  one  who  knew  these  men, 
where  they  resided,  and  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  inmates  of  the  almshouse.'  Not  at  all. 
This  was  the  best  proof,  and  it  must  be  presumed 
that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it,  could  he 
have  shown  by  it  what  he  now  claims  on  the 
vaguest,  most  umeliable,  and  unsatisfactory  apol- 
ogy for  proof  that  can  be  imagined.  The  clerk  of 
the  almshouse  is  called,  not  to  prove  whether  these 
men  were  inmates  of  that  institution  at  the  time  of 
the  electioti — for  he  is  not  even  interi-ogated  on 
that  point,  though  he  had  been  a  clerk  there  for 
more  than  six  years — but  to  produce  the  register 
of  the  establishment,  which,  it  is  said,  contains  the 
names  of  the  inmates,  when  admitted,  when  dis- 
charged, &c.  Now,  this  is  not  only  the  weakest 
kind  of  evidence  possible,  but  the  testii'nony  of  this 
witness?  is  the  weakest  evidetice  of  the  kind,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  minds.  The 
following  is  the  material  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  this  witness: 

"  I  have  the  books,  viz:  the  register  of  1846,  and  the  hos- 
pital register.  The  register  of  1846  contains  the  names, 
ages,  nativity,  occupation,  if  men  ;  and  whether  married  or 
not,  if  women.  It  also  contains  the  name  of  the  officer  by 
whose  order  the  persons  were  sent  up,  the  time  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  almshouse,  the  disease  or  cause  of  their  ad- 
mission, also  the  date  of  discharge  or  dL'atli,  and  location 
while  there.  I  can't  say  whether  the  book  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  inmates  admitted  in  1846,  because  they  may 
have  been  admitted  without  my  knowledge;  but  to  my  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  contains  all  that  were  in  the  alms- 
house in  1845,  whether  admitted  that  year  or  previously. 
The  book  is  kept  by  me  in  my  handwriting,  except  when  I 
was  sick.  I  was  sick  and  absent  about  three  months. 
Schedule  P.  now  presented,  contains  the  names  of  persons 
wlio  were  and  were  not  in  the  almshouse,  according  to  the 
almshouse  register  of  1846 ;  of  those  that  were  there  and 
whose  names  are  on  the  register;  the  date  of  their  admis'sion, 
alsothedate  of  their  discharge,  if  discharged  ;  also  the  date 
of  their  death,  if  deceased;  and  the  remarks  placed  opposite 
to  the  respective  names  are  true,  as  taken  from  that  register 
by  myself." 

The  witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  the 
counsel  for  the  contestant,  as  follows,  viz: 

"  There  is  part  of  the  leaf  in  letter  S,from  Jime  17  to  June 
30,  1848,  missing,  containing  seventeen -mimes  in  letter  S, 
which  is  the  letter  commencing  with  their  surnames.  It 
was  torn  out  while  I  was  siek.  Several  persons  have  been 
sent  up  to  Randall's  Island,  and  the  tirst  thing  I  knew  of  their 
having  been  there  was  their  bringing  a  discharge  for  them. 
The  names  of  such  persons  would  not  be  found  on  the  rec- 
ord." "  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1846  thati  was  sick  orabsent 
about  three  months.  Two  or  three  people  kept  the  books 
while  I  was  sick.  There  is  a  blotter  in  which  the  names 
of  those  admitted  were  first  entered,  and  which  were  posted 
by  me  in  this  book  daily  before  I  went  to  bed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  months  while  I  was  sick  or  absent.  I 
have  not  compared  this  register  vdth  the  blotter,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  names  entered  while  I  was  sick  were  posted  in  the 
register.  I  have  not  compared  schedule  P  with  the  Hotter,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  names  are  on  the  blotter. 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


I  "AshcetU  oatoftliK  reziifcr,  part  of  leUcr  H,  commencing 
on  ilth  September,  18-16,  to  March,  1847.  This  hook  is  in  a 
mutitated  condition.  It  was  torn  while  I  was  siifk.  I  know 
ofpcnons  hein%  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  discharged  therefrom, 
M'h-yse  names  do  not  appear  on  the  almsliousc ;  they  voitld  ap- 
pear on  the  hospital  register.  Dr.  Hasbrouck  had  cliar«tp  of 
the  hospital  books,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  know  about 
that.    I  had  nothing  m  do  with  the  hosiiital  books." 

This  is  the  testimony  which  we  are  asked  to 
believe  proves  that  soine  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  included  in  schedule  C  were  not  inmates  of 
the  almshouse!  It  is  preposterous  to  believe  that 
such  a  book  is  a  faithful  record  of  what  it  was  in- 
troduced to  show.  A  portion  of  it  is  torn  out;  it 
is  in  a  mutilated  condition;  it  was  kept  by  others 
as  well  as  the  witness.  Besides,  there  is  a  blotter 
■on  whic^i  the  names  were  first  entered;  and  the 
witness  does  not  pretend  to  know  whether  all  the 
names  from  that  blotter  have  been  transcribed  into 
this  register.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  states  that, 
■of  his  own  knowledge,  several  persons  who  have 
been  in  the  hospital  and  on  Randell's  Island — both 
belonging  to  the  almshouse — have  never  been  en- 
tered on  this  book.  Of  the  hospital  book  he  knows 
nothing;  and  no  examination  of  that  book  is  made 
for  the  purposeof  ascertaining  whether  these  names 
appear  there.  The  presumption  that  they  do  is 
strong,  and  is  supported  by  the  testirtiony  of  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  almshouse,  who 
swears  that  he  has  "compared  the  names  on 
schedule  C  with  the  books  kept  in  that  establish- 
■nient,"  and  there  found  such  names.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  persons  whose  names  are  in  schedule 
C,  at  the  time  they  voted,  on  being  questioned  as 
to  their  residence,  declared  that  they  were  inmates 
of  the  almshouse.  These  men  could  have  had  no 
inducement  to  claim  to  be  inmates  of  that  institu- 
tion, unless  such  was  the  fact;  and  this  circum- 
stance gives  great  strength  to  other  direct  proof, 
that  all  the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  sched- 
ule C  were  inmates  of  the  almshouse. 

Had  these  paupers  a  right  to  vote.'  I  have  al- 
ready, to  some  extent,  discussed  this  question,  and 
I  do  not  desire  to  spend  further  time  upon  it. 
Such  as  had  their  residence  in  the  ward  in  which 
they  voted,  at  the  time  they  were  sent  to  .the  alms- 
house, beyond  all  question  had  a  right  to  vote, 
but  none  others;  and  the  evidence  does  not  sliow  that 
any  portion  of  those  whose  votes  are  charged  against 
the  sitting  member  had  such  residence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  clear  that  none  such  are  included 
dn  either  of  the  schedules  of  votes  claimed  to  be 
illegal.  Those  who  gave  their  former  residence 
in  the  ward  in  which  they  offered  to  vote  were  not 
objected  to;  and  their  names  were  not  taken  down. 
There  was  no  dispute  about  their  right  to  vote; 
and  the  names  of  none  were  taken  down  except 
those  who  claimed  to  vote,  not  on  their  prior,  but 
their  almshouse  residence. 

For  whom  did  these  persons  vote.'  Did  they 
vote  for  the  sitting  member.'  I  do  not  regard  this 
a  difficult  question  to  determine.  What  is  the 
pi'oof .'  In  the  first  place,  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution were  all  active  partisans  of  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, and  zealous  for  his  success.  The  evening 
before  the  election  the  regularly-nominated  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  bearing  the  name  of  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, to  the  number  of  about  two  thousand,  was 
taken  into  the  almshouse,  and  there  cut  and  folded, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  election  the  ballots  were 
distributed  among  the  paupers  before  they  went 
out  to  vote.  An  arrangement  or  organization  was 
made  by  the  officers,  by  which  it  was  determined 
to  get  out  all  the  votes  they  could  for  that  ticket, 
and  none  other.     On  the  day  of  election  the  pau- 

Eers  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  promiscuously, 
ut  they  wei-e  taken,  a  load  at  a  time,  in  an  omni- 
bus employed  for  the  purpose,  uiTder  charge  of  the 
officers  themselves,  who  passed  them  out  of  the 
almshouse,  tickets  in  hand,  into  the  carriage,  and 
then  drove  them  to  the  polls,  where  they  allowed 
no  Whig  to  approach  them  until  they  had  voted. 
They  were  under  the  complete  control  of  the  offi- 
cers; and  every  precaution  was  used  to  keep  them 
from  obtaining  Whig  tickets. 

Again:  the  testimony  shows  that  there  was  a 
plain,  marked  difference  between  the  caption  of 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  tickets,  such  as  to  en- 
able an  ordinary  observer  to  distinguish  each  as 
they  were  voted.  Mr.  Crandall,  whose  testimony 
has  before  been  alluded  to,  marked  this  difference. 
And  he  says  the  tickets  voted  by  the  paupers, 
whose  names  he  took  down,  (being  schedule  C,) 


bore  the  Democratic  caption.  Of  this  he  took  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Eels 
judged  of  the  character  of  the  votes  included  in 
schedule  D.  In  addition' to  that,  he  saw  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jackson  on  several  of  them,  and  he  kept  a 
tally-list  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  party, 
which  he  found,  on  a  canvass,  was  correct  within 
two  votes.  In  relation  to  the  five  votes  in  the  six- 
teenth ward,  claimed  as  illegal,  one  is  shown  pos- 
itively to  have  been  the  Democratic  ticket,  bearing 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jackson:  while  it  is  also  shown 
that  the  men  were  brought  to  the  polls  the  second 
time,  and  induced  to  vote  by  the  effort  of  a  man 
who  was  laboring  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  but  an  imperfect  examin- 
ation of  the  more  important  points  in  this  case. 
That  I  have  made  them  so  clear  that  the  whole 
House  are  ready  to  adopt  my  views,  I  have  not 
the  presumption  to  believe.  For  myself,  I  feel  no 
doubt.  The  case  presents  facts  well  calculated  to 
startle  and  admonish — facts^that  stand  out  promi- 
nently, proof  alike  of  fraud,  committed  and  fearful, 
deliberate  fraud  meditated. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  A.  G.  BROWN, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  8,  1848, 

On  the  Bounty  Land  Bill. 

The  Bounty  Land  Bill  being  under  consideration 

in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  BROWN  said:  It  has  not  been  my  custom 
to  enter  very  fully  into  the  debates  which  occur  in 
the  House  from  day  tp  day;  but  on  questions  like 
the  one  now  under  consideration,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me  to  express  my  views,  and  to  assign 
briefly  the  reasons  why,  in  my  jirdgment,  the  main 
features  of  the  bill  ought  to  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress. 

If  any  class  of  the  public's  numerous  servants 
are  more  entitled  than  another  to  the  special  regard 
of  the  law-making  and  bounty-dispensing  power 
of  Government,  it  is  the  soldiers — the  men  who  en- 
counter the  toils,  the  dangers,  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  camp — the  men  who  guard  the 
nation's  honor  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  sac- 
rifice at  the  shrine  of  patriotism  the  comforts  and 
security  of  domestic  quiet. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tax  the  Republic  with 
ingratitude,  or  to  complain  that  the  soldier's  com- 
pensation is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  service  per- 
formed. Albeit  the  seven  dollars  a  month  which 
the  Government  doles  out  to  him  bears  no  sort  of 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  labor.  Not 
only  do  you  require  unceasing  toil,  but  you  demand 
the  free  exposure  of  his  person  to  the  elements, 
and  the  still  freer  surrender  of  his  life  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Nay,  you  exact  a  more  than  slavish 
obedience  to  the  iron  will  of  a  military  master, 
whom  your  laws  have  appointed  to  command  him. 
You  and  I  think  we  render  a  tolerable  equivalent 
for  our  eight  dollars  per  day,  when  we  meet  in  this 
Hall,  on  our  own  adjournment,  sit  here  some  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  close  the  business  of  the 
day.  Can  it  be  that  we  shall  regard  other  men, 
who  are  our  equals  in  political  rights — men,  equal 
to  us  in  all  the  elements  which  compose  that  most 
extraordinary  character,  an  American  citizen — as 
sufficiently  compensated  for  the  severe  toils  of  a 
soldier's  life  when  we  dole  out  to  them  seven  dol- 
lars for  a  month's  service. 

I  am  not  for  increasing  the  monthly  pay  of  the 
soldier,  but  I  am  clearly  in  favor  of  doing  him  jus- 
tice by  another  means.  I  would  not  bankrupt  the 
exchequer,  nor  compel  the  Government  to  go  on 
borrowing  to  a  greater  extent  than  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Happily,  the  Government  has 
other  means  of  paying  her  patriotic  soldiery — 
means  most  abundant  and  most  appropriate  for 
this  purpose.  The  public  lands,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  undisputed  proprietor,  can  be  most  ad- 
vantageously, most  wisely  and  properly  devoted 
to  this  object.  Land  to  the  soldier  is  often  equiv- 
alent to,  sometimes  better  than,  money — it  gives 
him  a  home.  This,  to  the  young  enthusiast,  who, 
forgetful  of  himself,  and  casting  care  to  the  winds, 
has  periled  all  and  lost  all  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  is  the  richest  reward  that  his  country  can 
bestow.     It  raises  him  at  once  above  the  pressure 


of  want,  it  affords  an  outlet  to  industry,  and  in- 
spires his  self-confidence.  It  does  more:  it  rears 
before  him  a  lasting  monument  of  his  country's 
gratitude,  awakening  and  keeping  alive  the  noble 
impulses  that  led  him  to  the  tented  field. 

If  you  would  touch  the  chords  of  patriotism,  and 
cause  them  to  vibrate  in  delightful  harmony,  you 
must  not  grudge  the  soldier  his  honest  earnings, 
nor  pay  him  with  a  stinting  hand.  You  do  but 
poorly  reward  his  toils  who  wins  an  empire,  if  you 
give  him  his  daily  ]iay  and  nothing  more.  There 
is  not  a  scavenger  in  your  streets  that  doe-s  not  get 
as  much  as  that.  The  Government  is  rich  in  its 
landed  possessions,  and  out  of  this  aljundance  I 
would  freelyreward  the  soldier's  honest  toils.  I 
would  give  him  a  home,  make  him  feel  that  he  had 
served  his  country  to  some  purpose.  What  if  it 
take  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land?  I  care  not,  sir, 
if  it  take  ten  times  ten  millions,  who  is  better  en- 
titled to  it  than  the  man  who  protected,  defended, 
perchance,  won  it,  on  the  battle-field.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  many  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
land;  it  can  be  no  great  stretch  of  liberality  to  bestow 
a  small  portion  of  it  on  the  men  who  gave  us  the 
whole. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  has 
assumed  some  strange,  most  extraordinary  posi- 
•tions.  He  says,  we  did  not  give  bounty  lands  to 
the  soldiersof  the  Revolution, and  hethence  argues 
that  we  should  not  grant  the  bounties  contemplated 
in  this  bill.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Thompson]  has 
already  answered,  that  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
had  been  pensioned  by  the  Government.  A  gen- 
tleman near  me  [Mr.  Collamer]  says,  the  militia 
were  not  pensioned.  But  the  gentleman  knows 
that  the  militia  were  paid  by  the  States  respectively, 
in  whose  service  they  chiefly  were,  and  to  the 
utmost  capacity  of  the  States  to  pay.  If  they 
were  not  full  compensated,  the  reason  will  be  found 
in  an  absolute  inability  to  do  so,  until  time  had 
transferred  them  to  another  and,  I  trust,  a  better 
world.  But  if  the  Government  has  for  a  long 
time  failed  in  the  performance  of  her  duty  to  her 
soldiers,  is  it  therefore  to  be  insisted  that  she  never 
shall  perform  it  ?  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  justice 
to  these  men  of  iron  will.  If  any  of  them  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time,  I  would  to  day 
greet  them  with  the  intelligence  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  withhold  its  bounty.  To  me 
it  matters  not  whether  a  soldier  belongs  to  the 
regular  line  or  fights  as  a  militiaman:  he  equally 
devotes  himself  to  his  country,  and  in  the  one  posi- 
tion as  in  the  other  is  alike  entitled  to  his  country's 
bounty  and  her  gratitude. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  reminds  us  that 
bounty  lands  were  not  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that  they  were  otherwise  badly 
paid,  he  forgets  that  these  illustrious.nien  fought  for 
their  homes,  their  altars,  and  their  firesides.  Death 
was  then  the  reward  of  cowardice — liberty  the  price 
of  victory.  There  were  no  soldiers  that  were  not 
citizens;  no  citizens  that  were  not  soldiers.  All 
united  in  the  struggle.  It  was  a  common  struggle, 
and  a  common  triumph.  Each  man  gave  to  him- 
self his  own  reward.  When  all  were  soldiers,  they 
had  no  one  but  themselves  to  look  to  for  bounty  lands 
or  other  favoi-s.  Before  the  gentleman  twits  us 
with  the  remark  that  we  are  more  liberal  than  our 
fathers,  let  him  remember  that  our  fathers  were 
less  able  than  we  to  be  liberal,  and  had  less  reason 
to  be  so.  They  did  their  own  fighting;  we  do 
oui-s  by  proxy.  They  had  no  one  but  themselves  to 
pay;  we  have  to  pay  the  men  who  do  our  fighting. 
In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  every  man  was  a 
soldier;  now,  about  one  in  fifty  has  gone  out  to 
battle.  Before  the  gentleman  cites  the  fact  that 
our  revolutionary  fathers  did  not  receive  bounty 
lands,  let  him  contrast  the  condition  of  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  its 
pre.sent  position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  He  will 
see  thirteen  small  colonies  just  emerging  from  a 
seven  years'  conflict  with  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world,  worn  down  with  strife,  without 
credit  and  in  debt,  watched  by  the  tiger  eye  of 
monarchy  in  the  Old  World,  and  without  one  hon- 
est republican  face  in  all  Christendom  to  encourage 
her  with  its  sympathetic  smiles.  What  could  such 
a  country  do  .'  Look  first  on  that  picture,  and  now 
on  this  We  have  twenty-nine  States,  and  terri- 
tories boundless  as  half  a  continent;  we  are  com- 
paratively out  of  debt,  with  unlimited  credit;  above 
the  frowns  of  the  world,  honored,  respected,  feared 
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by  monarchy  wherever  it  yet  remains,  and  loved 
by  our  repubUcan  brethren  throughout  the  world. 
The  gentleman  who  cites  what  our  fathers  did  rot 
do,  and  could  not  do,  as  a  controlling  reason  for 
our  action,  is  full  seventy  years  behind  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

The  gentleman  has  another  reason ,  if  possible  less 
cogentlhan  the  first,  for  denying  this  bounty  to  the 
soldier.  If  we  give  lands  to  the  soldier,  he  says  the 
speculators  will  buy  them  for  half,  perhaps  for  less 
than  half,  theirvalue.  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  such 
an  objection  from  a  source  so  eminent.  It  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  high  source  from  which  it  emanates. 
We  owe  a  debt,  but  will  not  pay  it  because  our 
creditor  intends  to  make  an  improvident  use  of  the 
money.  As  well,  sir,  might  you  say  that  you  will 
not  pay  the  soldier  in  Mexico  his  seven  dollars  per 
month  because  he  intended  to  pay  a  sutler  two 
prices  for  his  merchandise,  as  to  say  you  will  not 
give  him  bounty  land  because  he  may  sell  it  for 
half  its  value.  The  gentleman  is  much  too  kind 
to  the  soldier.  Because  he  may  be  cheated  in  the 
sale  of  his  land,  out  of  very  kindness  the  gentle- 
man will  not  give  him  land  at  all.  "  Half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread  ;"and  though  a  soldier  might 
be  cheated  of  one-half  your  bounty,  the  remaining 
half,  I  fancy,  would  be  better  than  the  gentleman's 
proposition  to  give  him  nothing.  It  is  no  business 
of  the  Government  what  the  soldier  does  with  his 
land.  Let  her  discharge  her  duty,  and  rely  upon 
the  soldier  to  protect  his  own  interest.  In  the  pro- 
tection he  gave  his  country,  he  afforded  the  best 
evidence  of  his  capacity  to  take  care  of  himself. 

But,  says  the  gentleman,  these  lands  are  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  war  debt.  The  gentle- 
man forgets  his  own  vote  to  grant  bounties  in  land 
after  that  pledge  was  given.  Fie  then,  doubtless, 
thought,  and  thought  correctly,  that  so  long  as  the 
interest  on  the  debt  is  paid,  and  the  stock  redeemed 
as  it  falls  due,  the  iiolders  of  public  securities  do 
not  care  a  fig  what  you  do  with  the  public  lands. 
The  stock  was  never  taken  on  any  pledge  of  lands 
for  its  redemption,  but  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  that  the  interest  should  be  paid  and 
the  debt  redeemed  at  maturity.  For  myself,  I  have 
no  fears  of  a  failure  to  meet  these  reasonable  and 
just  expectations  of  the  stockholders,  iwhatever 
may  be  your  disposition  of  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  public  lands. 

The  gentleman  enters  into  a  minute  calculation 
of  the  probable  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  and  warns  us,  if  we  make  these  grants,  that 
there  will  be  fearful  deficiency  in  the  revenue  for 
the  next  year.  I  now  understand  him  as  admitting 
that  the  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will 
be  fully  realized;  but  he  predicts,  with  great  confi- 
dence, that  there  will  be  decided  diminution  in  the 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1849.  Some 
months  since,  the  gentleman  staked  his  reputation 
as  a  financial  prophet  that  the  estimates  ot  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  this  year  would  be  falsi- 
fied by  at  least  eight  millions  of  dollars.  But  two 
months  now  remain  of  the  present  fiscal  |year. 
The  gentleman's  own  calculations  have  been  al- 
ready exceeded  by  near  five  millions  of  dollars; 
and  It  is  morally  certain  that  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mates will  be  fully  equalled,  and  in  all  human  prob- 
ability exceeded,  by  at  least  one  million  of  dollars. 
The  gentleman  has  shown  himself  a  false  prophet, 
and  he  must  excuse  us  if  we  decline  to  repose  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  predictions  for  the  future. 
"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  I 
am  disinclined  to  indulge  in  evil  forebodings  as  to 
the  approaching  year.  The  gentleman  sees  noth- 
ing but  impenetrable  gloom;  to  my  vision  the  sky 
is  bright,  the  day  dawns  beautifully — no  cloud  is 
seen,  and  no  storm  is  anticipated'.  I  am  as  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  a  year  of  national  and  individ- 
ual prosperity  a^  the  gentleman  is  that  it  will  brin" 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  the  State  and  people. 
Much,  I  am  free  to  admit,  depends  on  the  result 
of  the  Presidential  election.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
Democratic  triumph,  and  therefore  do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  have  a  season  of  universal  and  unin- 
terrupted prosperity. 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  to  the  cost  of  the  public  lands;  and  we 
have  been  admonished  that  vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  from  the  general  treasury  for  their 
acquisition,  which,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  returned 
before  we  dispose  of  them  too  lavishly  as  bounties 
to  soldiers.    I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  compile. 


from  official  sources,  a  statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  land  operations  of  the  Government 
up  to  January,  1846.  The  main  features  of  this 
statement  have  not,  I  apprehend,  been  materially 
altered  by  the  operations  since  that  time.  The 
public  lands  have  cost  the  Government  an  average 
of  twenty-three  cents  per  acre: 
Up  to  January,  1846,  she  had  extinguished 

the  Indian  title  to,  surveyed,  and  offered 

for  sale 333,215,648  acres. 

Sold  up  to  that  date 93,872,846  acres. 

Rpveiiue  from  sales  up  to  that  lime $130,280,156 

Whole  cost  of  lands  at  23  cents  per  acre.     77,130,498 

Net  profit 53,149,658 

Remaining  Qiisold 239,342,802  acres. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  net  profit  has  been 
fifty-three  millions  of  dollars  and  upwards,  and 
that  we  have  yet  on  hand  near  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  acres.  This  calculation  does  not 
include  the  Indian  annuities,  or  the  expense  of  our 
Indian  wars,  most  of  which  have  grown,  I  admit, 
mediately  or  immediately,  out  of  our  landed  oper- 
ations, and  are,  therefore,  to  some  extent  charge- 
able to  this  account.  But  I  must  also  remark  that 
this  calculation  does  not  include  the  unsurveyed 
lands  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska;  it  does 
not  include  our  vast  Oregon  possessions;  and  I  sup- 
pose it  need  not  be  mentioned  that  both  California 
and  New  Mexico  have  been  excluded.  Of  these 
last  it  may  be  said,  "we  need  not  count  our 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched;"  but  I  will  count 
them,  and  here  express  the  opinion  that  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  get  two  more  States  from 
Mexico  than  give  up  the  two  we  already  have. 

I  am  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  freely. 
To  the  soldier  who  fights  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
try I  would  give  a  home,  nor  would  I  restrict  him 
to  very  narrow  limits.  To  every  man  who  has  no 
home  /  loould  give  one,  and,  so  long  as  he  and  his 
descendants  chose  to  occupy  it,  they  should  hold 
it  against  the  world,  icilhout  charge  of  any  kind. 
The  Government  owns  more  than  nine  hundred 
millions  of  acres  of  land;  and  yet  thousands  of 
her  citizens,  and  some  of  them  her  bravest  and  best 
soldiers,  are  without  homes.  The  dependence  of 
the  Government  and  people  should  be  mutual.  If 
Government  relies  on  the  people  for  defence  in 
time  of  war,  if  she  expects  them  to  fight  her  bat- 
tles and  win  "empires"  for  her,  the  people  should 
expect  in  return  to  be  provided  with  homes;  and 
this  reasonable  expectation  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Government  selling 
land  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  at  a  mod- 
erate price;  but  I  protest  my  disapprobation  of 
national  land-jobbing.  The  nation  degrades  her 
character  when  she  comes  down  to  the  low  occu- 
pation of  exacting  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  a 
poor  citizen  for  a  bit  of  land  purchased,  it  may 
have  been,  with  the  blood  of  that,  citizen's  ances- 
tors. To  my  mind,  thei-e  is  a  national  ncJbility  in 
a  Republic's  looking  to  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  happiness  of  its  people;  there  is  a  national 
meanness  in  a  Republic's  selling  a  poor  man's 
home  to  his  rich  neighbor  because  that  neighbor 
can  pay  a  belter  price  for  it. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  enter  very  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  all  the  points  embraced  in  the 
bill  and  the  amendments.  My  principal  object  in 
rising  was  to  give  notice  of  an  intention  to  intro- 
duce certain  amendments.  The  first  of  these,  is 
to  the  proposition  offered  by  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Thompson.]  He  proposes  to  give  those  who  served 
twelve  months  in  the  Northwestern  army,  prior 
to  the  treaty  of  1795,  or  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  each,  and  to  those  who 
served  six  months  eighty  acres.  To  his  proposi- 
tion I  shall  offer  this  amendment: 

Insert  after  the  words  "  eighty  acres  of  land,"  in  line , 

"and  any  such  non-coniniisyioned  officer,  musician,  and 
private  of  any  company  of  volunteers  or  militia,  who  actu- 
ally served  three  months  in  said  Indian  war,  or  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  forty  acres  of 
land." 

It  is  right  to  give  those  who  served  twelve  months 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  It  is  right  to  give 
those  who  served  six  months  eighty  acres,  and  on 
the  same  principle  it  is  right  to  give  those  who 
served  but  three  months  forty  acres  of  land.  It 
will  be  doing  equal  and  exact  justice,  and  it  is  on 
that  principle  I  offer  the  amendment. 

To  the  original  bill,  which  proposes  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  11-,  1847,  granting  bounty  lands 


to  soldiers,!  shall  propose,  when  it  is  in  order,  the 
following  amendment,  as  an  additional  section: 

Sec. .  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  benefits  of 

the  9th  section  of  the  above  recited  act  he  extended  first  to 
the  unmarried  sisters,  and  alter  them  to  the  infant  brothers 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  all  deceased  oflicers,  non- 
comiiiissioiipd  officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  san>e  extent  that  the  benefits  of  said  9lh 
section  are  now  extended  to  widows,  children,  fathers,  and 
mothers  of  said  officers,  non  commissioned  officers,  musK 
cians,  and  privates. 

I  need  not  elaborate  this  proposition.  The  heart 
of  every  man  tells  him  at  once  that  the  defenceless 
sister  and  infant  brother  of  a  fallen  soldier  should 
receive  that  soldier's  heritage,  as  they  do  his  last 
fervent  and  dying  prayers.  Were  it  given  us  to 
witness  the  last  scenes  of  the  battle-field,  how  should 
our  hearts  be  wrung  by  the  agony  of  an  expiring 
soldier,  as  he  turns  his  thoughts  homewards,  and 
mentally  bids  farewell  to  the  tender  otijects  of  his 
love,  which  he  is  about  leaving  to  the  cold  charities 
of  thrs  world.  Pass  this  amendment,  and  say  to 
the  dying  hero,  in  his  last  moments,  "depart  \n 
peace,  your  country  is  friend  and  guardian  to  these 
objects  of  your  fraternal  affection. "  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye  more  than  one  case  of  touching  interest, 
but  the  time  nor  place  is  appropriate  for  the  men- 
tion of  them. 

I  shall  propose  one  other  amendment,  to  wit: 
That  in  addition  to  the  bounty  land  allowed  to  voliniteers 
by  the  actof  11th  February,  1847,  to  raise,  fora  limited  time, 
an  additional  military  force,  and  for  other  purposes,  there 
shall  he  afurthergraiitto  each  of  said  volunteers  of  forty  acres 
for  every  three  months' service  after  the  first  twelve  months. 

The  justice  of  this  proposition  is  so  manifest, 
that  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  with  more  than 
a  passing  comment.  You  give  to  the  volunteer 
soldier,  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  February 
11,  1847,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for 
twelve  months'  service,  or  forty  acres  for  each 
three  months  of  the  first  twelve.  I  propose  to  give 
him  forty  acres  for  each  additional  three  months 
that  he  remains  in  the  army.  I  do  this  for  two 
reasons:  first,  that  his  services  are  richly  worth 
the  compensation  proposed;  and  secondly,  that 
there  is  manifest  and  gross  injustice  in  paying  one 
set  of  volunteers  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  for  twelve  months  service,  and  to  another,  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  two, 
four,  six,  or  even  ten  years'  service,  if  the  war 
should  so  long  continue. 

1  have  no  disposition  to  detain  the  committee 
with  any  further  remarks.  The  sentiments  I  have- 
uttered  have  been  dictated  by  a  sense  of  justice  to 
a  most  worthy  and  reliable  class  of  our  population. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  find  them  responded  to  by  the 
committee,  especially  as  they  have  been  delivered 
with  a  view  to  procure  proper  action  on  the  ques- 
tion involved,  and  not  for  home  consumption. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  A.  G.  BROWN, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  8,  1848, 

On  the  Distribution  of  Extra  Printed  Documents. 

[March  20.    Mr.  BROWN  offered  the  following 

resolutions;  which  were  read,  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  he,  and  he  is  here- 
by, instructed  to  send,  under  his  frank,  three  copies  of  the 
printed  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year 
1847  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  for  the  use  of  such  State  or  Territory,  and  two  copies 
to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  each  county  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  use  of  the  county  ;  and  hereafter,  in  all  cases 
where  an  extra  number  of  any  docunjent  is  ordered  to  be 
printed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House,  to 
transmit  said  document  to  the  States  and  counties  as  is 
herein  directed  ;  ani!  to  this  end,  he  shall  reserve  from  the 
first  copies  delivered  by  the  printi'r  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  demands  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Clerk,  before  he 
sends  the  documents  above  referred  to,  to  have  the  same 
well  bound. 

May  8.  Mr.  BRODHEAD  moved  that  the  fore- 
going resolutions  be  rescinded.] 

Mr.  BROWN  said:  It  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  inti-oduced  the  resolution  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  rescind.  A  restless  anxiety 
has  been  manifested  to  destroy  it,  even  before  it 
has  gone  into  operation,  though  it  was  permitted 
to  pass  without  serious  opposition.  It  is  said  the 
resolution  passed  without  consideration.  However 
this  may  be,  it  was  not  introduced  without  reflection ; 
nor  shall  it  be  rescinded  without  my  resistance. 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


It  will  be  found,  on  exanfiinatiou,  that  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments proposed  by  the  resolution  will  work  none 
of  that  g;ross  injustice  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
•complaint.  Take  the  Patent  Office  report  as  an 
example.  You  have  ordered  ninety  thousand  extra 
■copies  of  that  document  to  be  printed,  or  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  in  all.  Of  these,  it 
is  proposed  to  send  three  copies  to  each  State  and 
Territory,  or  ninety  copies  to  all,  and  two  copies 
to  each  county  in  the  Union,  or,  in  the  whole, 
twenty-five  hundred  and  ten  copies.  To  the  States 
and  counties  you  will  distribute  twenty-six  hun- 
dred copies,  and  leave  for  individuevl  distribution 
over  ninety-five  thousand  copies.  The  documents 
thus  sent  to  the  States  and  counties  would  be  the 
■only  ones  given  to  the  public:  all  the  rest  are  de- 
voted to  private  uses.  I  know  of  no  authority  to 
print  books  at  the  national  expense  to  be  presented 
to  private  persons.  It  may  be  very  pleasant  for 
members  of  Congress  to  vote  to  themselves  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  valuable  books,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  treasury.  It  is  certainly  very 
convenient  to  have  these  books  on  hand  when  we 
feel  like  makins:  «.  present  to  some  valuable  and 
influential  friend;  and  it  has  the  additional  merit 
of  being  the  cheapest  possible  mode  of  displaying 
our  liberality.  But  by  what  right  is  this  thing 
done?  By  the  right  of  precedent.  It  is  one  of  the 
thousand  abuses  which  have  grown  up  from  time 
to  time,  and  which  I  have  very  little  hope  of  see- 
ing speedily  corrected.  The  most  I  hoped  to  ac- 
complish was  to  induce  you  to  surrender  to  public 
use  a  very  small  number  of  the  many  thousand 
volumes  for  which  the  public  pay.  It  is  some- 
thing to  a  member  of  Congress  who  holds  his  seat 
by  a  doubtful  tenure  to  have  it  in  his  power,  with- 
out one  cent  of  personal  cost,  to  exhibit  a  mark  of 
special  attachment  to  five  or  six  hundred  influen- 
tial persona  in  his  district,  by  sending  each  a  valu- 
able book.  This  is  an  advantage  not  readily  sur- 
rendered; but  I  had  hoped  that  a  decent  respect 
for  the  public,  who  pay  the  whole  cost,  would 
have  induced  us  to  give  them  a  few  volumes.  But 
the  cormorant  who  once  feeds  on  pap  like  this,  is 
slow  to  give  it  up. 

You  have  printed,  as  I  have  before  said,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  single  document, 
or  about  four  hundred  and  forty -five  for  each  mem- 
ber; and  you  have  paid,  or  will  pay,  for  them  out  of 
the  public  funds.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these 
books — printed,  bound,  folded,  and  laid  on  your 
tables,  as  they  are,  at  the  public  cost?  You  write 
yourname  on  the  envelop,  and  theyare  then  carried  to 
the  post  office'*at  the  cost  of  the  public,  conveyed  to 
your  special  friends  in  the  public  mail,  and  on  their 
safearrival  become  their  private  property.  You  have 
no  more  right  to  print  books  in  this  way  for  private 
uses  than  you  have  to  make  any  other  presents  at 
the  public  expense.  Suppose,  instead  of  a  propo- 
sition to  print  ninety-eight  thousand  copies  of  the 
Patent  Office  report,  or  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
for  each  member,  (myself  among  the  rest,)  to  be 
distributed  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  mem- 
bers, I,  or  any  other  member,  had  come  forward 
with  four  hundred  and  forty-five  names,  and  pro- 
posed the  publication  of  a  volume  for  each  one  of 
them:  is  there  a  member  of  this  House  who  would 
have  sanctioned  such  a  proposition?  Not  one,  sir, 
I  venture  to  assert;  and  yet  this  would  have  been 
a  better  proposition  than  the  one  you  have  adopted ; 
■  for  by  it  you  would  at  least  have  known  who  were 
to  be  the  recipients  of  the  public  favor.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  these  books  are  printed  for  public 
distribution,  and  gentlemen  say  they  want  them 
sent  to  the  public;  but  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
it  is  to  be  shown  that  ninety  thousand /nwri^es  are 
the  PUBLIC,  in  a  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  people, 
I  have  not  been  informed.  I  have  proposed  to 
send  a  very  small  portion  of  these  publications  to 
the  public,  (about  one  in  thirty-six  and  a  half;)  no 
one  else  has  proposed  to  send  a  single  copy.  If 
you  will  send,  according  to  my  proposition,  two 
copies  of  a  book  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
for  the  use  of  the  county,  you  thereby  send  it  to 
the  people  of  the  county;  it  belongs  as  much  to 
one  as  to  another;  and  may  at  any  time  be  exam- 
ined or  consulted  by  all  those  who  desire  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  its  contents. 

If  books  are  printed,  they  ought  to  be  preserved; 
and  if  they  are  intended  for  public  use,  they  ought 
to  be  placed  where  the  public  can  consult  them. 


It  is  known  to  every  member  of  Congress  that 
many  documents  are  wasted,  literally  destroyed 
here;  and  when  their  value  is  made  manifest  in 
some  future  investigation  or  discussion,  they  are 
procured  with  great  difficulty.  In  some  instances, 
they  are  found  in  the  shops  and  book  stores;  and, 
as  happened  with  myself  the  other  day,  are  pur- 
chased at  some  ten  or  twenty  times  the  original 
cost  of  printing.  I  mention  this  for  the  puifpose 
of  reminding  gentlemen,  that  much  that  seems  to 
be  of  no  value  to  day,  may  and  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  come  to  be  sought  for  with  avidity.  Then 
let  these  documents  be  preserved;  send  them  to  the 
country ,  where  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  and  where 
you  and  I,  and  every  other  man  in  the  community, 
may  find  and  consult  them  at  pleasure.  You  may 
spnd  twenty  or  fifty  copies  to  as  many  individuals  in 
a  county,  and  you  accotnmodate  only  that  number 
of  persons;  send  one  or  two  copies  to  the  county, 
and  you  accommodate,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
every  man  iri  the  county. 

Suppose,  sir,  this  or  some  similar  proposition 
had  been  adopted  twenty  years  ago,  and  faithfully 
carried  out:  you  would  now  have  a  respectable 
political  library  at  every  county  seat  in  the  United 
States.  Is  there  a  member  of  this  House  who 
would  not  feel  gratified  to  have  at  the  court-house 
of  each  county  in  his  district  a  copy  of  all  the 
extra  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress  for 
twenty  years  past?  Wliat  you  may  thus  have  had, 
you  may  now  have,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  at  the 
end  of  another  twenty  years,  by  simply  letting  my 
resolution  alone.  The  growth  of  the  country,  the 
increasing  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the  vast 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  will  greatly 
augment  the  number  of  publications  in  future.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  you  will  thus  find  valu- 
able little  libraries  rising  up  all  over  the  country, 
costing  nothing,  and  conferring  great  benefits  on  all 
who  now  take,  or  may  hereafter  take,  an  interest 
in  public  affairs. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Brodhead,]  Democrat  as  he  is,  proverbially 
liberal  and  sound  in  his  views  on  almost  all  sub- 
jects, should  take  the  lead  in  opposition  to  this 
measure.  The  reason,  the  only  reason  he  assigns 
for  this  course  is,  to.  my  mind,  extremely  falla- 
cious. That  one  Congressional  district  has  more 
counties  than  another,  and  will  therefore  receive  a 
larger  number  of  documents,  is  the  narrowest  of  all 
possible  reasons  for  desiring  to  rescind  this  reso- 
lution. Documents  are  published  for  the  public 
instruction,  and  should  therefore  be  placed  in  reach 
of  the  public.  The  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia has  a  voting  population  equal  to  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Arkansas,  and  Texas;  but  it  is  a  con- 
densed population,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
whole  may  be  subserved  by  one  library,  located 
at  a  central  and  convenient  point;  and  if  the  pub- 
lic convenience  is  answered,  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. But  one,  two,  or  three  libraries  in  the 
States  just  named  would  not  answer  a  like  general 
purpose,  because  of  the  want  of  proximity  of  the 
population  to  the  location  of  the  library.  My  reso- 
lution proposes  to  place  these  books  at  the  county 
sites  of  the  several  counties  in  the  United  States, 
because  these  are  places  where  people  of  all  classes 
meet  to  transact  business  of  public  and  private  in- 
terest; and  with  the  clerks  of  county  courts,  be- 
cause these  are  officers  having  charge  of  county 
papers,  books,  and  records,  and  with  whom  people 
have  constant  intercourse.  Their  offices  are  pub- 
lic places  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  people.  My 
sole  view  in  introducing  the  resolution  was,  to 
place  the  documents  published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  in 
the  reach  of  every  man  who  desired  to  consult 
them.  I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  believe 
that  this  House  ought  to  print  books  solely  for- 
private  uses  and  pay  for  them  with  the  people's 
money.  I  contemplated  no  injustice  to  any  one. 
Having  introduced  the  proposition,  it  was  proper 
that  I  should  vindicate  it.  If  gentlemen  would 
forget  their  own  personal  advantage,  derived  from 
a  distriliution  of  these  documents,  and  look  a  little 
to  the  public  interest,  the  resolution  as  introduced 
by  me  and  passed  by  the  House,  would  stand;  but 
it  is  probably  destined  to  be  rescinded.  I  have  no 
nrore  interest  in  the  matter  than  any  other  mem- 
ber, and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  profound  indifference  what  disposition 
you  may  make  of  it. 


BOUNTY  LANDS. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  ELISHA  EMBREE, 

OF  INDIANA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
May  3,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  grant  Bounty  Lands  to  certain  Officers  in  the 
Mevican  war,  with  an  amendment  pending  to  extend  the 
grant  to  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Indian  wars  and 
the  late  war  witli  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  EMBREE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son,] and  trust  that  it  will  receive  the  sanction  of 
this  committee  and  the  sanction  of  Congress.  I 
was  preparing  one  of  the  same  import  at  the  time 
he  intimated  his  intention  to  ofl^'er  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

All  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  have  already 
been  granted  land,. except  in  the  case  of  a  few  offi- 
cers who  were  promoted  after  their  enlistment;  and 
we  have  now  before  us  four  bills  to  grant  land  to 
officers  thus  situated.  To  this  I  shall  interpose  no 
objection.  No  member  of  this  House  can  feel  less 
disposition  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  those  who, 
at  the  call  of  their  Government,  have  assumed 
arms  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  whatever  want  of 
confidence  I  may  have  in  the  conduct  of  those  at 
the  head  of  aflTairs  at  this  capital.  I  will,  now 
and  hereafter,  distinguish  between  the  want  of  ca- 
pa(;ity  of  those  who  involved  us  in  the  war,  and 
the  gallant  men  who  have  so  gloriously  brought  it 
to  a  close.  These  services  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
ward, at  all-times,  and  on  all  occasions,  while  hon- 
ored with  a  seat  on  this  floor.  While  doing  so, 
however,  let  us  not  forget  the  brave  men  of  other 
times  and  other  fields — those  who,  in  days  long 
since  elapsed,  have  covered  themselves  with  glory, 
and  their  country  with  renown.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Indian  wars 
which  preceded  it,  performed  services  equally  meri- 
torious and  equally  deserving  of  reward.  We  are 
loo  apt,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  forget  the  old  friend,  to 
bask  in  the  sunlight  of  some  new  face;  but  I  trust 
this  American  Congress  will  not  set  an  example  so 
unworthy  of  itself.  The  recollection  of  the  men 
of  1812,  and  of  the  pioneers  of  western  civilization, 
forms  one  of  the  brightest  eras  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Were  they  not  as  brave  as  others 
Were  they  less  patriotic,  devoted  ?  What  fields 
of  contest  witnessed  more  noble  daring,  more  un- 
flinching courage?  What  epoch  was  signalized 
by  more  self-denial,  hardships,  and  sacrifice  ?  The 
Indian  wai-s  on  our  extreme  frontiers,  and  the  tri- 
umphant contests  from  1812  to  1815,  exhibited  the 
higliest  traits  of  gallantry  and  the  highest  devotion 
to  the  claims  of  our  common  country.  Those  wars 
weve  forced  upon  us:  the  former  ones  by  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  early  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation; the  latter,  by  the  injustice,  insult,  and  taunts 
of  the  first  maritime  and  military  Power  of  modern 
times.  We  had  sought  no  contest  with  the  hordes 
of  savages  which  then  infested  our  western  borders, 
nor  yet  with  the  insolent  Power  of  Britain,  whose 
flag  floated  in  every  sea  and  waved  over  the  battle- 
ments of  a  thousand  fortifications.  These  wars 
were  wars  of  defence — the  defence  of  border  rights 
and  the  freedom  of  commerce — against  untutored 
barbarism  and  unjust  aggression. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  war  of  1812 
was  a  defensive  war,  and  history  so  writes  it  upon 
her  pages.  It  was  a  war  waged  against  us  by  the 
first  military  Power  of  Christendom,  in  support  of 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whole  country  to 
unite  as  one  man.  Those  who  did  unite — those 
who  performed  actual  service — those  who  exposed 
life  and  limb  in  the  conflicts  of  that  period— are 
entitled  to  recompense  from  the  abundant  fullness 
of  the  nation's  resources.  The  war  of  1812  was 
wa2:ed  against  a  Power  full  of  the  "  sinews  for  a 
mighty  struggle— a  nation  equipped  with  a  navy 
wlfich  had  been  for  years  the  scourge  of  the  seas, 
and  an  army  commanded  by  experienced  generals, 
not  by  officers  furnished  her  by  ''confidential  pass- 
ports'' from  a  belligerent,  as  in  a  recent  and  quite 
notorious  case.  Our  armies,  m  that  war,  in  addi- 
tion had  to  contend  against  a  foe  more  savage  and 
equally  brave— the  "allies"  of  our  great  nval— and 
quite  as  inhumane  as  our  present  Mexican  foes. 
With  such  foes,  and  with  such  odds  against  us, 
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the  gallant  men  of  that  day  triumphed  most  sig- 
nally. Their  victories  I  need  not  recount,  their 
exploits  I  will  not  recapitulate.  The  history  of 
these  achievements  is  yet  fresh  inthe  remembrance 
of  this  people,  and  have  been  eloquently  portrayed 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  [Mr. 
McClernand.]  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that 
our  rights,  and  the  rights  of  all  commercial  nations, 
were  amply  vindicated  by  our  gallant  army  and 
navy,  and  that  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace  was 
the  result  of  their  heroic  deeds.  That  war  and  the 
present  one  with  Mexico,  so  far  as  mere  military 
glory  is  involved,  has  added  enough  to  satisfy  any 
nation,  however  ambitious  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
renown  which  follows  the  contest  of  arms. 

But  why  is  it  that  some  gentlemen  are  not  will- 
ing that  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  should  be  considered  with  those  of 
the  present  war?  They  say  it  will  create  delay. 
Indeed,  sir!  If  this  objection  is  sincere,  let  them 
come  up  and  help  us  to  pass  all  together;  and  that 
time,  so  precious  in  their  sight,  will  be  saved  to 
the  country  in  the  deliberations  of  this  House. 
Let  one  bill  contain  justice  to  the  present,  and  long- 
deferred  justice  to  the  men  of  other  times.  Why 
postpone  any  longer  the  just  claims  of  those  fast 
passing  away  from  the  scenes  of  earth.'  If  you 
ever. intend  to  do  anything  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
Indian  and  British  wars,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it, 
after  thirty-six  years  of  neglect  and  coldness.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  sincere,  and  wish  to  save  time,  let  them 
give  its  friends  their  support,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  past  and  present  will  have  ample  justice  done 
them.  I  fear  there  are  reasons  operating  against 
this  amendment  not  avowed — reasons  which  will 
not  bear  the  light  of  day,  nor  the  scrutiny  of  the 
people. 

I  will  endeavor  to  solve  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  war  of  1812  was  a  war  of  patriotism, 
brought  about  by  the  aggressions  of  a  foreign 
Power  upon  our  maritime  |i-ights,  and  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people.  It  was  a  war 
in  which  the  feelings,  tlie  judgment,  and  the  high- 
toned  patriotism  of  our  citizens  were  enlisted. 
The  present  war,  it  is  believed,  has  none  of  these 
attributes  to  dignify  it.  It.is  a  war  of  passion,  of 
ill-judgment,  and  party  cupidity — entered  into 
hastily,  and  yirosecuted  (except  in  the  field)  with 
blundering  blindness  and  wasteful  extravagance. 
It  is  a  war  of  invasion  and  conquest,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  against  the  desires  and  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  a  war,  sir,  of  the 
President,  and  those  of  his  party  who  expect  to 
profit  by  it  as  individuals,  and  who  control  the 
public  funds  and  public  lands  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement. It  is  a  war  which  is  to  swallow  up 
everytliing  for  the  present,  leaving  nothing  to  pay 
for  old  services,  rendered  in  the  Indian  or  British 
wars.  Party  has  taken  possession  of  every  inherit- 
ance, and  even  the  lands  which  belong  to  the  people 
arc  made  "spoils"  of,  to  prop  up  the  fabric  of 
party  extravagance.  In  these  evil  days,  justice  is 
forgotten,  and  the  poor  soldier  of  the  frontier,  and 
the  gallant  combatant  of  1812,  must  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence,  because  the  national  treasure 
is  wanted  to  prosecute  a  war  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  ambition  of  party  schemes  and  the  perpet- 
uation of  party  domination.  To  sustain  it,  the 
general  policy  of  this  Administration  has  been  to 
seize  upon,  annex,  and  acquire  territory  that  did 
not  belong  to  us;  and  to  effect  that  object  of  gel- 
ting  land,  five  different  schemes  were  hatched  up, 
(all  of  them  having  the  same  tendency — the  curse 
of  a  large  national  debt  and  the  extension  of  Ex- 
ecutive patronage,)  viz: 

1.  The  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon. 
.    2.  The  annexation  of  Texas. 

3.  The  extension  of  Texas  from  the  Nueces  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

4.  The  seizing  upon  and  holding  New  Mexico 
and  California. 

5.  "To  swallow  up"  the  whole  of  Mexico 

according  to  the  classic  language  of  a  Democratic 
Senator. 

Out  of  this  grasping  policy — this  lust  of  con- 
quest— this  war  has  been  brought  upon  us;  and 
to  it  everything  else  is  made  to  bend.  How  long 
it  is  to  last,  and  where  it  is  to  stop,  the  American 
people  must  shortly  decide. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  a  head  of  an  im- 
portant department,  (the  Secretary  of  State,)  that 


it  would  not  answer  for  Texas  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  such  as  would  exclude  slavery  from  it;  and 
thereupon  a  change  came  over  the  Democratic  pol- 
iticians. Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  had 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas, and  the  lamented 
Silas  Wright  (now  no  more)  opposed  it  to  the 
moment  v/hen  the  deed  was  consummated,  and 
regretted  it  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Both  of  these 
Dem'ocratic  statesmen,  together  with  tlie  whole 
Whig  party,  resisted  the  fatal  deed,  upon  the 
ground  that,  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  calculated  to  bring  on  war.  These 
opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  entertained  and  pro- 
mulgated, were  the  means  of  defeating  his  nomina- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  1844,  though  a  large  majority 
of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  previously 
friendly  to  him,  and  were  chosen  by  the  people 
on  account  of  such  preference.  Mr.  Polk  (not 
thought  of  by  any  one  when  the  delegates  were 
chosen)  was  put  before  the  country,  and  resolu- 
tions favorable  to  our  claim  to  theivhole  of  Oregon 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas  passed  with  great 
unanimity,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  new 
Democratic  creed.  The  electoral  candidates  of 
this  party,  their  candidates  for  governors,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  every  smaller  luminary, 
preached  this  new  )-)olitical  faith,  and,  aided  by 
the  usual  amount  of  falsehood,  convinced  a  small 
majority  of  the  people  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk 
would  secure  "the  xchole"  of  Oregon  and  give  us 
Texas  withput  war  or  bloodshed — without  the  loss 
of  even  the  treasure  of  the  country,  or  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  life.  By  these  promises,  falsely  and 
hypocritically  made,  the  American  people  were 
induced  to  elect  the  incumbent  of  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  to  send  to  l>oth-  Houses  of  Congress 
decided  majorities  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  have 
carried  out,  beyond  ]ieradventure,  the  sublime 
measures  of  the  Baltimoie  Convention.  I  have 
designated  these  promises  hypocritical,  and  I  beg 
that  the  country  mny  be  informed  on  this  subject, 
and  that  in  all  future  time  we  may  be  saved  from 
the  repetition  of  such  scandalous  deception. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  exhibit  a  single  instance 
of  this  gross  political  fraud — this  getting  voles  under 
false  pretences — during  the  canvass  of  1844.  At 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Polk,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted; 

"  Rc^olveH,  Tliat  our  title  to  thfi  whole  of  the  terrUorii  oj 
Ore'^on  is  clear  iiiid  unqiiesJiioniihle;  that  no  portion  oftlie 
snme  oiiglit  to  be  ceficd  to  England  or  any  other  Power." 

Here  was  a  pledge  as  broad  as  language  could 
convey,  and  made  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
selected  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  party. 
It  was  made  in  open  day — after  consultation  and 
reflection — and  was  one  of  the  great  measures  upon 
which  it  entered  the  campaign  of  1844.  This  is 
not  all.  The  orators  and  pamphleteers  spoke  and 
wrote  the  same  language,  and  pretended  to  en- 
force the  same  doctrines.  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  headed  "Oregon,"  published  by 
the  Democratic  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
follows: 

"3.  Mr.  Polk,byh1sletter  of  the  23d  of  April,  1844,  before 
quoied,  stands  pledged  to  the  occupancy  of  the  whole  of 
Oregon,  and  against  the  surrender  of  '  any  portion'  of  it  to 
'  Great  Britain  or  any  otlier  foreign  Power.' 

"  4.  The  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.Polk 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  adopted  unanimously 
the  resolution  before  rjuoted  in  favor  of  the  occupancy  of  OV- 
egoii,  and  against  the  surrender  of  any  portion  of  it. 

"  The  issue,  then,  is  clearly  ])resented,  as  a  British  and 
American  question^— Clny  and  England  on  the  one  side,  Polk 
and  America  on  the  other.  Shall  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  Union,  or  the  red  cro.ss  of  St.  George,  wave  forever  over 
the  territory  of  Oregon  .'  Shall  a  republic  or  a  monarchy  be 
established  within  its  limits,  and  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children,  or  those  of  Great  Britain,  cultivate  its  soil, 
supply  its  markets,  and  control  its  destiny?  The  question 
is  momentous,  and  let  every  freeman  reflect  that  a  single 
vote  may  decide  the  issue,  now  and  forever,  for  or  against  his 
country." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  "James  K.  Polk  and 
America"  succeeded  over  "  Clay  and  England;" 
and  what  has  been  the  result.'  The"  pledge"candi- 
date — the  54°  40'-ite — the  "  whole  or  none"man — 
succeeded, and  what /tns  happened .'  Does  the  "  red 
cross  of  St.  George  wave"  over  "  any  portion"  of 
Oregon  .'  "  Oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath — publish  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon" — this  identical  James  K. 
Polk  gave  up  54°  40',  and  came  down  to  49° — 
made  a  treaty,  and  signed  it  with  his  own  name — 
knocked  under  to  the  "  red  cross  of  St.  George," 
(dragon,  teeth  and  all!)  and  sent  it  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification !     In  the  langKlige  of 


that  pamphlet,  "  from  49*  to  54°  40',  is  three  hun- 
'  dred  and  sixty  rriiles  in  a  straight  line,  but  nearly 
'  five  hundred  by  the  indentures  of  the  coast; 
'  mafting  in  all  216,000  square  nniles  of  territory^ 
'  or  more  than  five  limes  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio;'" 
and  all  this  mighty  empire  was  surrendered  to 
plant  a  "  monarchy,"  and  for  England  "to  control 
its  destiny  .'"  Mr.  Polk  forgot  his  pledges — forgoS 
the  edicts  of  the  Baltimore  Convention — forgot  his 
"American"  feeling — crouched  down  before  the 
first  roar  of  the  British  lion,  and  quietly  gave  up 
the  ghost!  Discretion  became  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  all  the  gasconade  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  swagger  of  Senators  sunk  down  into  the  most 
abject  surrender  of  asserted  rights.  The  "  whole 
or  none"  humbug  elected  Mr.  Polk,  and  that  was 
enough.  It  served  its  turn  in  this  "  age  of  bronze," 
and  was  speedily  kicked  to  the  receptacle  of  cast- 
off  political  trunapery.  The  people  should  never 
forget  this  lesson  of  party  duplicity,  or  the  mer> 
who  practised  upon  their  patriotic  feelings,  only  to 
betray  and  insult  them. 

This  Oregon  farce  ended  so  disreputably  that 
a  fuss  in  another  quarter  was  indispensable  to 
the  establishment  of  Democratic  valor,  and  the 
appetite  for  acquisition  must  have  a  successful 
vent  in  some  quarter.  The  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  pretext;  and 
though  Thomas  H.  Benton  declared  that  the  claim 
set  up  for  that  country  was  an  unparalleled  outrage 
upon  Mexico,  yet  the  claim  was  not  only  set  up, 
but  the  country  taken  possession  of,  by  sending 
our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  then  by  bringing 
the  armies  of  the  two  nations  in  conflict.  The  de- 
cisive victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  compelled 
the  retirement  of  the  Mexican  forces  from  the 
country  in  dispute;  and  then,  if  the  Administratiorj 
coxild  be  satisfied  with  anything  reasonable,  was 
the  time  to  rest  upon  the  conquered  rights  of  the 
nation.  But  no!  Lured  on  in  the  career  of  con- 
quest, our  victorious  little  army  marched  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and,  still  advancing,  found  rest 
on  that  line  of  operations  only  on  the  ensanguined 
field  of  Buena  Vista,  where  Taylor  and  his  gallant; 
volunteers  covered  them.selves  with  unfading  glory. 

The  acquisition  of  Texas,  instead  of  proving 
(as  the  Baltimore  Convention  adherents  predicted) 
a  bloodless  acquisition,  has  caused  rivers  of  crim- 
soned liquid  to  flow  along  the  desolating  march  of 
our  victorious  nriTiies.  It  has  filled  the  land'wilh 
woe;  it  has  made  thousands  of  widows,  thousands 
of  orphans,  and  sent  up  the  lamentations  of  dis- 
tress from  unnumbered  hearths  and  firesides.  In 
battle,  and  by  the  desolations  of  disease,  contracted 
in  this  "  bloodless"  pursuit  of  territory,  it  is  said, 
nearly  twenty  thousand  American  citizens  have 
perished;  while  the  shattered  limb,  and  no  less 
shattered  constitution,  present  living  memorials 
of  Its  desolating  effects.  Santa  Anna  (the  same 
who  had  some  one's  "pass"  to  return  to  Mexico) 
boasts,  in  his  farewell  address  to  his  countrymen, 
that  "the  blood  of  the  invaders,  [Americans,]  and 
'their  corpses,  which  remain  piled  in  heaps  on  the 
'  field  of  battle,  will  be  so  many  titles  of  glory  for 
'my  country  and  for  my  children!"  This  pas- 
sage in  Santa  Anna's  address  must  be  wormwood 
to  the  wise  Executive  who  sent  him  back  to  Mexi- 
co to  deal  death  on  our  gallant  army. 

But,  sir,  this  acquisition  of  Texas  was  to  cost, 
in  treasure,  comparatively  nothing.  And  how 
have  these  promises  been  realized  .'  "  Let  facta 
be  submitted  to  a  candid  world."  Many  estimate 
the  cost  of  this  war  at  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  But  let  us  modify  these  figures.  Deduct 
one-fourth,  and  we  have  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions;  and  "  to  that  complexion  it  will  come  at 
last."  Add  to  this' the  sum  of  twenty  millions  for 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  we  have  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars  in  round 
numbers.  This  twenty  millions,  I  verily  believe, 
is  poorly  spent,  if  the  worthless  territory  in  ques- 
tion forms  the  sole  consideration.  No  other  Power 
on  earth  would  pay  half  the  money  for  such  a  wil- 
derness, consisting  of  shrubs,  bushes,  and  rocks, 
pent  up  between  barren  mountains, where  it  scarcely 
ever  rains  from  April  till  December,  and  where  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  is  compelled  to  conduct  the 
water  over  his  grounds  by  drains  and  ditches,  w/ien 
ivater  can  be  had  even  with  this  labor.  Instead  of 
getting  indemnity  for  the  war,  ice  purchase  peace, 
and  at  a  price  so  exorbitant  as  to  shock  every  feel- 
ing of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  if  territory  he  alone^ 
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the  object.  If  these  one  liundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions were  in  silver,  and  placed  in  tvvo-hoise  wagons, 
at  one  thousand  pounds  to  each  wagon,  it  would 
make  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
wagon  loads;  and  if  these  wagons  were  put  inone 
continuous  line,  as  close  as  they  could  run,  it  would 
require  a  space  of  sixty-six  miles  to  contain  them. 
Sir,  if  you  would  divide  the  money  expended  in 
this  war  amongst  my  constituents  or  your  own,  it 
would  give  nearly  one  wagon  load  to  every  fam- 
ily in  your  district  or  mine.  If  it  had  been  judi- 
ciously expended  in  educational  purposes,  it  would 
have  educated  all  the  children  of  the  country,  and 
blessed  every  cottage  in  the  land  with  the  benign 
influence  of  liierature  and  science.  It  would  have 
paid  all  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  and  given 
to  those  confederated  commonwealths  the  priceless 
boon  of  reestablished  credit.  It  would  have  im- 
proved all  our  harbors  and  rivers,  and  dotted  the 
country  over  with  railroads,  and  made  many  a 
v/estern  "  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose."  Yes, 
sir,  it  would  have  sent  the  self-denying  missionary 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea;  and, 

<'  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 
To  Intlia's  coral  strand," 

spread  the  gospel  of  the  Redeemer  to  millions  of 
the  benighted  -sons  and  daughters  of  men  !  All 
this  it  might  have  accomplished,  if  directed  in  the 
channel  of  an  enlightened  policy.  But  what  has 
it  produced?  What  objects  have  been  attained? 
Absolutely  but  little  of  practical  value.  It  has  en- 
abled the  President  to  appoint  a  few  thousands  of 
his  partisans  to  office,  and  to  distribute  amongst 
them  tije  spoils  wrung  from  the  incomes  of  an  hon- 
est people.  It  has  loaded  this  nation  down  with 
an  enormous  public  debt,  which,  for  years  to  come, 
will  weigh  upon  our  citizens  like  an  incubus.  It 
has  engendered  a  love  of  conquest,  and  diverted 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
peace  to  the  rough  and  uneven  clamor  of  war.  It 
has  implicated  the  Government  in  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  a  vast  country,  and  made  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  our  people  the  cement  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  African  servitude.  It  has  again,  in  the 
most  frightful  form,  aroused  the  question  of  do- 
mestic slavery  over  free  territory,  which  threatens 
to  uproot  the  very  foundations  of  our  political  sys- 
tem— and  all  this  for  the  merest  party  purpose. 

To  show  the  reckless  manner  in  which  debts 
are  heaped  upon  the  people  by  borrowing  money, 
and  the  gross  mismanagement  of  it,  I  have  time  to 
refer  to  but  one  circumstance.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  making  his  report  to  this  Con- 
gress, gave  an  account  of  about  seven  millions  of 
dollars  less  than  the  means  he  had  on  hand,  and, 
of  course,  desired  that  amount  to  be  added  to  the 
enormous  loans  to  be  made  for  the  war.  This 
failure  to  give  a  return  of  seven  millions  is  a  very 
curious  mistake,  and  shows  how  reckless  things 
are  managed  by  this  Administration.  I  do  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  desigri  to  impute  any  dishonest  in- 
tention to  that  functionary  in  this  gross  blunder; 
but  it  will  strike  the  mind  of  every  one,  that  "Un- 
cle Sam's"  pockets  must  be  quite  capacious  to 
leave  such  a  sum  in  one  corner,  leaving  its  discov- 
ery to  accident  by  the  vigilance  of  a  Congressional 
committee.  It  is  a  cutting  satire  on  the  financial 
skill  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  deep  re- 
proach to  all  concerned. 

But,  sir,  as  has  been  stated,  this  war  was  not 
commenced  for  any  good  purpose,  nor  with  any 
hon-orable  intent.  Its  whole  history  is  full  of  evi- 
dences of  this  undeniable  fact.  It  is  a  war  to  ac- 
quire more  land,  more  territory,  to  sustain  a  party 
faithless  to  our  domestic  policy,  in  the  hope  that 
this  faithlessness  will  be  forgotten  in  a  contest 
with  a  foreign  Power,  and  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  in  ivar,  will  sanctify  and  overlook 
treachery  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  carried  on  at  every  step  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  same  object.  Let 
us  refer  to  facts — notorious  and  unquestioned. 
Santa  Anna,  the  "Napoleon  of  Mexico,"  had 
been  banished,  and  was  in  a  foreign  land,  when  the 
war  commenced;  the  Mexican  ports  were  block- 
aded by. our  fleet;  that  brave  and  gallant  soldier, 
General  Taylor,  had  defeated  the  Mexican  gen- 
erals in  several  engagements  on  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  the  enemy  was  flying  before  him,  and 
declaring  for  Santa  Anna,  their  favorite  command- 
er. At  this  critical  moment — contrary  to  all  the 
seeming  proprieties  of  an  honorable  contest — our 


fleet  was  instructed  to  give  General  Santa  Anna  a 
free  pass,  a  prompt  entrance  to  the  soil  of  Mexico; 
and  he  landed  amongst  his  countrymen,  with  the 
connivance  and  permission  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment! His  presence  in  Mexico  gave  spirit  and 
confidence  to  the  nation;  the  enemy  rallied,  and  im- 
mense armies  flocked  to  the  returned  exile,  pre- 
pared to  deal  death  under  his  sanguinary  lead. 
This  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  Mexican  nation 
might  have  been  well  meant;  but  what  can*  be 
thought  of  sagacity  so  dull  and  policy  so  stupid? 

The  major  generals  of  the  American  forces  com- 
manding in  Mexico  were  both  Whigs, and  the  hero 
of  the  Rio  Grande  (Taylor)  was  increasing  in 
popularity  faster  than  the  Administration  party 
desired,  and  he  threw  a  shade  over  the  persons 
regarded  as  prominent  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Democratic  side.  Though  occupying  an  extended 
line  of  operations  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  foe, 
the  regulars  of  his  little  army  were  withdrawn, 
while  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  enemy's  country, 
cutoflffrom  all  succour.  Thus  circumstanced,  and, 
like  Uriah,  placed  in  the  front  of  battle,  the  Pres- 
ident's general,  Santa  Anna,  with  some  twenty- 
one  thousand  troops,  advanced  to  the  gorge  of 
Angostura,  where  Taylor,  with  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  volunteers,  awaited  his  approach.  The 
result  was,  the  overthrow  of  the  legions  of  our 
enemy,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  gallant 
army,  led  on  by  the  invincible  Soldier  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  That  day  decided  the  fate  of  the 
war,  and  gave  a  prestige  to  the  American  name  in 
the  field  of  battle,  never  to  be  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
years.  Neither  treachery  at  home,  nor  yet  the  for- 
midable numbers  of  the  Mexicans,  presented  to  the 
mind  of  Zachary  Taylor  any  obstacle  to  success. 
He  was  placed  there  with  a  force  inadequate  to  his 
position,  but  he  resolved  to  "defend  it  at  all  haz- 
ards," and  nobly  did  he  meet  the  expectations  of 
his  country.  Mr.  Polk  left  him  weak  before  the 
enemy;  but  that  day's  work  made  him  strong  in 
the  evidences  of  true  patriotism  and  in  the  aftec- 
tions  of  his  native  land. 

The  next  movement  of  this  Administration,  in 
this  war  for  party  purposes,  was,  the  attempt  made 
to  manufacture  a  general,  with  lieutenant  prefixed 
to  that  title,  and  to  supersede  both  Taylor  and  Scott 
in  Mexico  as  the  commanders  of  our  forces  there. 
This  notable  scheme  could  never  find  miy  favor  in 
the  purer  days  of  the  Republic;  but  amongst  the 
"  latter-day  saints"  of  the  great  Democratic  tem- 
ple, no  imposture  was  thought  too  bold  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  then  assembled  in  this  Capitol. 
The  jealousy  with  which  General  Taylor  was 
viewed  knew  no  moderation,  and  stopped  at  no 
barrier  in  its  attempts  to  arrest  his  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful career.  That  modest  old  soldier,  grown 
gray  in  upholding  the  flag  of  his  country,  was  not 
of  the  household  of  their  political  faith,  and  his 
brilliant  exploits  were  not  likely  to  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  party  which  plunged  us  into  this  un- 
fortunate war.  A  neio  commander  of  our  army — 
some  man  who  would  act  the  double  part  of  an 
executioner  and  a  pander — seemed  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  original  designs  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Forthis  purpose,  there  were  men  then  in 
Congress  who  would  sto]>  at  nothing,  and  who 
meanly  undervalued  the  qualifications  of  the  glo- 
rious old  veteran,  who  never  surrendered  or  capitu- 
lated to  a  domestic  traitor  or  a  foreign  foe.  Con- 
gress could  not,  and  would  not,  execute  the  fell 
designs  of  the  Cabinet;  and  the  scheme  for  a  military 
dictator,  under  the  pleasing  guise  of  a  lieutenant 
general,  washurled  back  with  disgustand  contempt. 
There  was  too  much  honesty  in  the  masses  to  per- 
mit such  a  violation  of  all  decency,  and  General 
Taylor  was  permitted  to  hold  his  triumphant 
march  while  an  enemy  could  stand  before  him. 
The  President  found  out  to  his  cost,  that  though 
he  could  give  the  Mexicans  a  leader,  he  dared  not 
deprive  flie  American  army  of  one  of  its  invincible 
commanders. 

On  a  par  with  this  attempt,  was  the  cowardly 
amendment  proposed  to  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  old  general,  disapproving  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  at  Monterey.  This  was  the  third 
attack  made  upon  General  Taylor's  rear,  while  he 
had  the  President's  general  {^auVa  Anna.)  and  the 
hosts  of  Mexico  thundering  in  his  front.  These 
"allied  powers,"  Mr.  Chairman — thanks  to  the 
American  people,  the  Senate,  and  the  gallant  vol- 


unteers at  Buena  Vista — have  all  been  vanquished; 
and  impartial  history,  and  the  voice  of  posterity, 
will  consign  them  both  to  the  same  dishonorable 
graves. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  sufiicient  political  capital 
has  not  yet  been  made  out  of  this  war,  and  the 
work  still  goes  on.  I  think  that  this  Administra- 
tion will  find,  about  the  "  ides"  of  November,  that 
it  has  "  run  this  thing  into  the  ground,"  as  we  say 
out  West.  There  are  now  some  forty  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  field,  and  hostilities  suspended, 
awaiting  the  action  of  Mexico  upon  the  treaty. 
These  troops  are  idle,  at  an  enormous  daily  ex- 
pense. Notwithstanding  this,  and  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  a  strictly  party  character,  passed  a  bill 
calling  ten  thousand  additional  regulars  into  the 
field.  This  bill  had  been  hanging  in  the  Senate 
for  three  months  v/ithout  the  action  of  that  body 
and  all  at  once  became  immensely  important.  The 
exigencies  of  the  service  did  not  require  this  force — 
the  prospect  of  peace  did  not  make  them  neces- 
sary— but,  sir,  the  good  of  the  party  did!  Thou- 
sands of  expectants  had  been  hanging  round  the 
portals  of  the  Executive  mansion,  asking  for  the 
five  hundred  offices  that  this  bill  would  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  effort  to  saddle  this  nation  with  an  additional 
million  of  war  expenses,  under  the  guise  of  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  the  public  interest.  We  have 
witnessed  the  same  spirit  in  this  Hall,  in  the  anx- 
iety to  hurry  that  bill  through  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation here.  Warriors  in  embryo  have  beset 
members  on  every  hand,  urging  its  prompt  pas- 
sage; they  have  stalked  around  these  halls;  they 
have  denounced  the  tardy  action  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  either  House  of  Congress,  clamor  for 
the  "spoils"  wrung  from  the  labor  of  the  country. 
These  people  have  reason  to  knoxc  that  the  coun- 
try will  not  need  their  services;  should  the  treaty 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican  Congress;  but 
they  leant  the  offices — the  epaulets;  and  in  that 
alone  consists  their  windy  love  of  country.  Sir, 
it  is  heart-sickening  to  witness  the  prostitution  of 
Executive  patronage  in  this  war,  and  to  think  of 
the  stupendous  public, debt  incurred  to  buildup 
and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  a  proscriptive  party. 
Honest  industry  must  pay  all  these  enormous 
expenses,  and  this  glittering  pomp  of  the/eiw  will 
have  to  be  sustained  and  borne  by  the  "  toiling 
millions"  of  our  native  land.  As  one  Represent- 
ative on  this  floor,  I  will  vote  all  necessary  supplies 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  honorable  issue,  but  I  never 
will  arm  the  President  with  money  to  squander 
upon  partisan  favorites,  and  to  build  up  a  military 
power  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
Never!  never! 

For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
cry  of  "  moral  treason,"  raised  against  those  who 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  American  Execu- 
tive (in  his  blundering  war  movements)  since  he 
has  been  in  office.  I,  for  one,  have  no  love  for  his 
mode'of  conducting  our  national  affairs,  and  the 
American  people,  as  a  body,  are  just  as  tired  of 
him  as  I  am.  He  may  be  a  good  party  President, 
and  no  doubt  answers  the  purpose  for  which  the 
managers  at  Baltimore  selected  him  ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  he  has  grossly 
mismanaged  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Believing 
so,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  vote  for  every  measure 
recommended  by  him,  unless,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  and  safety 
of  the  Government.  My  constituents  did  not  seiid 
me  here  to  register  his  decrees,  but  to  cooperate  ia 
the  C(mncils  which  the  Constitution  have  establish- 
ed. There  is  another  kind  of  "  moral  treason," 
more  dangerous  than  opposition  to  the  "one-man 
power,"  and  the  country  will  soon  learn  it — has 
learned  it.  It  is  a  "moral  treason"  agamst  the 
peace  of  the  nation;  "  moral  treason"  agamst  law; 
"moral  treason"  against  economy;  "moral  trea- 
son'' against  the  Constitution  ;  aye,  sir,  "moral 
treason"  against  the  union  of  these  States!  Nei- 
ther the  President  nor  his  presses  can  drive  me 
into  this  kind  of"  treason,"  nor  deter  me  from  de- 
nouncing those  who  practise  it.  As  the  represent- 
ative of  a  free  people,  I  neither  fear  the  frowns  of 
the  President  nor  the  denunciations  of  his  para- 
sites! .  T      -11  •  1     • 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the'  claims  of  the  soldiers  of  this  existing  war 
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with  Mexico,  will  always  find  in  me  a  friend, 
and  that  I  will  ^ive  to  them  my  best  services. 
The  particular  bill  now  under  discussion  meets 
my  entire  approbation,  and  will  have  my  cordial 
support.  But  we  should  go  further.  We  should 
provide  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  wars,  and 
the  war  of  1812.  We  should  go  back  to  "  other 
men  and  other  times,"  and  pay  up  the  long  arrear- 
ages of  national  gratitude  due  to  the  gallant  and 
long-forgotten  brave.  There  are  but  few  of  them 
now  surviving,  for  death  has  been  performing  its 
office  during  the  lapse  of  years.  Let  us  do  it  now — 
in  this  bill — at  tliis  hour — before  a  few  succeeding 
suns  shall  go  down  upon  them,  upon  the  last  rem- 
nant of  this  little  band,  forever! 

I  would  be  much  gratified  if  I  had  time  and  op- 
portunity to  say  something  more  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  General  Scott,  to  show  that  after  he 
had  accomplished  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cam- 
paigns that  time  records;  after  he  and  his  brave 
men  had  taken  the  city  of  Mexico,  subdued  the 
enemy,  and  forced  them  to  propose  terms  of  peace 
which  they  had  previously  rejected, — that  after  all 
this,  in  the  enemy's  country  and  capital,  his  epau- 
lets were  torn  from  his  shoulders,  his  command 
taken  from  him,  and  he  forced  to  appear  for  trial 
before  an  inferior  tribunal,  composed  of  inferior 
oflicers,  to  answer  to  a  charge  so  ridiculous,  as  to 
induce  the  man  who  made  it  to  withdraw  the 
complaint.  But,  sir,  my  hour  has  expired,  and  I 
must  yield  the  floor  to  those  who  can  interest  you 
much  more  than  one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking. 

TERRITORIAL  INDEMNITY. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  JAMES  S.  WILEY, 

OF  MAINE, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  16,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  con- 
sideration the  Navy  Pension  Bill — 

Mr.  WILEY  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  embrace  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  our 
Government  towards  tliat  of  Mexico,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  indemnity  which  we  demand  for  the 
injuries  incurred  by  us  prior  to  and  during  the 
present  war  with  that  nation. 

On  the  13ih  day  of  May,  1846,  this  House,  by 
a  vote  of  174  to  14,  and  the  Senate  by  a  still  more 
decisive  voice,  declared,  that  "  by  the  act  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  war  existed  between  that 
Government  and  the  United  States;"  and  "  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  this  Government  to  prosecute 
said  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination," 
the  President  was  authorized  to  employ  the  naval 
and  military  force  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  same  purpose. 

I  shall  not  at  the  present  time  go  into  a  particu- 
lar consideration  of  the  causes  and  history  of  the 
war,  nor  attempt  a  description  of  the  many  and 
brilliant  exploits  of  our  gallant  army.  This  task, 
mostgrateful  to  every  patriotic  heart,  has  been  most 
ably  performed  by  many  members  of  this  and  the 
preceding  Congress. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  the  people  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject;  and  whenever  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  the  war  has  been  brought  in  ques- 
tion, they  have  promptly  and  emphatically  decided 
in  its  favor.  The  American  people,  g-e?)era%,  are 
patriotic,  and  when  the  question  is  between  our 
own  and  a  foreign  country,  they  will  say  our  coun- 
try. Yes,  sir,  such  is  their  love  of  country,  and 
so  great  their  attachment  to  our  institutions,  that 
a  great  majority  of  them  will  say,  "  our  country, 
right  or  lorong." 

But,  sir,  both  Congress  and  the  country  have 
passed  upon  this  question.  They  have  decided 
that  there  was  just  cause  for  the  war,  and  that  it 
should  be  prosecuted  till  an  honorable  peace  shall 
be  obtained.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  array  all  the 
testimony  to  prove  this  position.  The  act  of  May, 
1846,  is  decisive  on  the  point;  to  which  I  might 
add  the  further  fact,  that  many  members  hold  seats 
on  this  floor  who  would  hardly  have  obtained  them 
had   they  been  openly  opposed   to  the  war,  and 


pledged  to  vote  against  the  measures  necessary 
to  its  prosecution.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress. 

Nor  shall  I  go  into  a  lengthy  and  labored  inves- 
tigation of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  has  been 
conducted.  The  history  of  the  Mexican  war  is 
before  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  the 
shorttimeof  less  than  two  years,  our  armies, under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances — in  a  foreign 
coifntry,possessing,  in  some  regions  through  which 
they  marched,  the  most  pestilential  climate — with 
the  most  fearful  odds  against  them,  achieved  a  series 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  ever  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  history. 

But  this  war — undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending our  territory  and  protecting  our  citizens 
from  the  assaults  of  the  invader,  and  prosecuted 
with  a  view  to  obtain  indemnity  for  a  long  series 
of  injuries  and  outrages  committed  upon  the  prop- 
erty and  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  security  against 
like  injuries  and  outrages  in  future — is  now  prob- 
ably brought  to  a  close.  At  least,  hostilities  have 
for  the  present  ceased;  and  the  two  Governments 
have  lately  been  considering  the  grounds  on  which 
a  final  settlement  should  take  place,  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  indemnity  which  we  have  a  right  to 
demand. 

By  the  treaty  lately  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and 
sent  t-o  Mexico  for  ratification  there,  it  is  stipulated, 
on  the  part  of  that  Government,  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California; 
for  which  we  are  tg  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  assume  the  debts  due  from  Mexico  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  This  state  of  things 
presents  for  ourconsideration  the  question  whether, 
by  this  arrangement,  we  are  to  receive  sufficient 
indemnity  for  the  debts  originally  due  us,  and  for 
the  losses  sustained  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  the 
present  time;  and  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  ex- 
tend further  the  area  of  our  Union.  Of  this  issue, 
I  take  the  affirmative. 

We  have  seen,  sir,  that  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  this  respect,  has  been  most  bitterly 
assailed,  both  upon  this  floor  and  in  the  Senate. 
A  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster]  opposes  the  policy  of  acquisition,  both 
on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of 
the  measure,  and  of  the  worthlessness  (asiie  says) 
of  the  territory  involved.     He  remarks: 

"  I  am  against  the  creation  of  new  States.  I  am  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory  to  form  new  States." 

Again: 

"  I  say,  sir,  if  I  am  asked  today  whether,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  I  will  take  a  treaty  whicli  brings  two  new  States  into 
this  Union,  on  its  southern  Ijoundary,  I  say  no — distinctly, 
no.  I  have  said  on  ihe  southern  boundary,  because  there 
the  present  proposition  takes  its  locality.  I  would  say  the 
same  of  the  western,  the  eastern,  or  any  other  boundary.  I 
would  resistto-day,  and  to  the  end,  here  and  everywhere,  any 
proposition  to  add  any  foreign  territory,  on  the  south  or  west, 
north  or  east,  to  the  States  of  this  Union  aS  (hey  are  now 
constituted  and  held  together  under  the  Constitution.  Sir, 
I  hold  this  question  to  be  vital,  permanent,  elementary,  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  country  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution." 

Here  we  see  that  the  Senator  opposes  acquisition 
on  constitutional  grounds.  And  he  considers  this 
"  if  not  the  undivided,  the  preponderating  sentiment 
of  the  whole  North."  Besides,  sir,  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  make  this  an  issue  before  the  people, 
"  from  the  Gulf  to  the  British  provinces,  and  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Missouri."  Now,  sir,  let  me 
say,  that  we  are  willing  to  go  before  the  people 
with  this  issue.  Indeed,  they  have  decided  already. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  they  have  spoken  loudly 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory — 
more  especially  since  it  has  become  evident  that  we 
can  obtain  indemnity  in  no  other  way.  Sir,  if  the 
question  were  put  to  the  legal  voters  to-day,  whether 
they  would  prefer  territory  or  no  indemnity,  they 
would  decide,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in 
favor  of  acquisition.  I  go  further,  sir,  and  say, 
that  Congress  has  twice  decided  this  question  in 
the  affirmative — first  in  May,  1846,  when  they 
placed  at  the  control  of  the  Executive  ten  millions 
of  dollars  and  fifty  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  war.  It  was  well  understood 
that  Mexico  had  neither  money  nor  credit,  and 
that  we  must  take  land  or  nothing;  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  sane  man  supposed  that  we  should 
enter  upon  such  an  undertaking  with  no  view  of 
obtaining  anything  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries 
before  sustained,  the  debts  then  due,  or  for  the  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred. 


Again,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was 
passed  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars,  with 
the  express  object  of  acquiring  territory  from  Mex- 
ico. Thus,  sir,  the  question  of  territorial  indem- 
nity may  be  considered  as  settled — not  only  by  the 
people,  but  by  Congress.  And  had  the  President 
negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  we  were  to  receive 
the  promises  of  bankrupt  Mexico  in  payment  of 
the  debts  previously  due,  and  the  expenses  incur- 
red in  prosecuting  the  war,  he  would  have*  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  reprobation  of  an  outraged 
and  indignant  people.  No  doubt  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  opinion,  so  far  as  the  Federal  States 
of  the  North  are  concerned.  But,  sir,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  such  is  not  the  sentiment  of  New  Flamp- 
shire.  No,  sir;  the  recent  election  there  has  told 
the  story  for  the  Granite  State.  And  I  know,  sir, 
that  such  is  not  the  sentiment  nf  Maine. 

But,  sir,  opposition  to  the  measure  of  acquisition 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  Whig  States, 
and  Whig  Represen  tatives  and  Senators  here.  They 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  enlai'gement  of 
our  borders.  Their  policy  has  rather  been  to  cur- 
tail and  contract  the  area  of  freedom.  Yes,  sir, 
the  Senator  fi-om  Massachusetts  is  in  principle  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory, 
except  a  harbor  or  two  on  the  coast  of  California 
Tor  the  accommodation  of  the  commerce  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  are  some  whalemen  from  that 
State  who  pursae  their  occupation  in  the  Pacific; 
and  they  must  be  provided  for,  of  course.  But  no 
more  new  States  must  be  added  to  the  Union,  be- 
cause Massachusetts  might  not,  in  that  case,  exert 
her  due  weight  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  ceding  away — selling  out  territory,  in- 
habitants and  all,  for  a  merenominal  equivalent,—- 
why,  then  the  Senator  is  not  quite  so  scrupulous 
as  to  the  right  to  do  so-.-as  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  once  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  learn,  to  her  everlasting  regret. 

Why,  sir,  more  than  one-half  of  our  preserit 
area  is  the  result  of  acquiring  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory from  foreign  or  neighboring  Powers.  In 
1803,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
Mr.  Jeff'erson,  acquiied,  by  treaty  with  France, 
that  vast  country  called  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
This  measure  met  with  the  most  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  the  opponents  of  that  Democratic  Ad- 
rninistration.  A  great  portion  of  this  extensive 
and  fertile  region  was  considered  by  the  opposers 
of  acquisition  as  almost  entirely  worthless — fit  only 
for  the  abode  of  wild  beasts,  and  savages  as  wild. 
They  were  also  hoiTor-struck  at  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  then  liv- 
ing on  the  territory  to  equal  privileges  with  them- 
selves. The  acquisition  was  also  opposed  on 
constitutional  grounds.  And  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Jeff'erson  himself  doubted  the  constitutionality  of 
the  purchase,  and  proposed  an  amendment  to  nieet 
the  case.  But  he  considered  the  necessity  of  ini- 
mediate  action  so  great,  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  await  the  tardy  process  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that,  although  he  had  some  scruples  against  "set- 
ting an  example  of  broad  construction,"  he  never 
had  any  objection  to  the  measure  from  a  fear  that 
it  would  disturb  the  balance  of  the  Union  by  throw- 
ing the  preponderance  of  power  into  the  West. 
That  great,  sagacious,  and  far-seeing  statesman 
was  guided  by  no  such  narrow  views.  He  looked 
upon  that  measure  with  an  eye  single  to  the  pres- 
ent and  futiire  welfare  of  his  country.  And  the 
result  has  shown  that  this  v/as  the  wisest,  the  no- 
blest, of  the  many  wise  and  noble  deeds  of  that 
illustrious  patriot  and  sage. 

But,  the  measure  having  been  cotisummated, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  arrayed 
against  it,  its  great  utility  and  important  bearing 
on  the  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  \yestern  States, 
but  upon  the  whole  Union,  soon  quieted  the  fears, 
and  silenced  the  murmurs,  of  those  who  had  been 
so  unwise  and  short-sighted  as  to  oppose  it. 

It  was  feared  that  the  result  of  this  acquisition, 
so  vast  in  extent,  comprising,  as  it  did,  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  the  territory  of  all  the  original 
States,  would  be  to  change  the  whole  balance  of 
power  in  the  Union.  But  we  have  yet  experienced 
no  such  consequences.  Three  large  and  flourish- 
ing States  have  already  been  formed  out  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  others  will  probably  soon 
apply  for  admission  into  our  glorious  Confederacy. 
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And,  sir,  when  tliey  are  prepared  to  do  so,  I  say, 
let  them  come.  Party  management,  and  a  jealousy 
of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  West,  may  for 
a  time  retard  their  admission;  but  they  will  have 
a  right  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings of  the  union,  and  they  must  l)e  admitted.  I  do 
not  fear  the  result.  1  do  not  believe  that  their  pa- 
triotism would  permit  them,  even  in  accordance 
with  their  interest,  to  abuse  the  power  which  they 
seem  likely  to  obtain.  I  prefer,  rather,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  immortal  Washington,  to  believe  that 
the  "  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  them 
'  in  their  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  their 
'just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appella- 

•  lions  derived  from  local  discriminations.  They 
'  will  not  forget,  that  with  slight  shades  of  differ- 

*  ence,  they  have  the  same  religion ,  manners,  habits, 
'and  political  principles;  that  they  have,  in  a 
'  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together; 
'  that  the  independence  and  liberty  we  possess,  are 
'  the  work  of  joint  councils  and  joint  efforts,  of 
'common  dangers,  sulTerings,  and  successes." 

There  are  but  few,  probably,  of  any  party  at 
the  present  day,  who  will  deny  the  great  value  and 
importatice  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  But  was 
its  acquisition  a.  constUutional  act.'  I  maintain  that 
it  was;  and  in  this  position  I  am  sustained  by  the 
highest  authority.  iMr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution,  while  speaking  on 
this  point,  says: 

"As  an  incidental  power,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
tlnited  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally 
to  flow  from  the  sovereignty  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  admit 
of  very  serious  question." 

"The  Constitution  confers  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  power  of  making  war,  and  of  making 
treaties;  and  it  seeni-^  consequently  to  possess  the  power  of 
acquiring  territory,  either  hy  conquest  or  treaty.  If  the  ces- 
sion bo  by  treaty,  the  terms  of  that  treaty  must  be  obliga- 
tory;  for  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  And  if  it  stipulates  for 
the  enjoyment  by  the  inhabitants,  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  these  stipulations 
must  be  equally  obligatory.  They  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government,  which  has 
the  tight  to  acquire  territory,  to  make  treaties,  and  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union." 

This  language,  sir,  covers  the  whole  ground, 
both  in  regard  to  territory,  ivith  or  without  inhab- 
itants, and  in  regard  to  States  to  be  received  into, 
or  annexed  to,  the  Union. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  held  by  other  element- 
ary writers  on  constitutional  law.  And  the  same 
point  may  also  be  considered  as  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case, 
American  Insurance  Companyus.  Canter,  1  Peters' 
Sup.  C.  R.  511,542. 

Our  Government  acted  upon  this  ground,  when, 
in  1819,  it  acquired  Florida  by  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  considerable  opposition. 
This  measure  seems  to  have  been  generally  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  parties,  which  may  be  considered 
as  stamping  with  the  seal  of  approbation  the  pre- 
ceding measure  of  the  like  kind. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  took  place  under  the 
administration  of  iVIr.  Munroe,  during  the  period 
of  general  amalgamation — the  "  era  of  good  feel- 
ing;" and  this  acquiescence  for  the  time,  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
assertion,  that  there  has  always  been  a  party  in 
our  country  opposed  to  the  enlargement  of  our 
boundaries,  and  to  the  spread  ofour  free  institutions; 
for  we  very  well  know,  that  the  same  determined 
and  violent  opposition  which  had  been  made  to  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  renewed  and  arrayed 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  history  of 
Texas,  her  early  sufferings,  her  struggles  to  be 
free,  her  glorious  achievements,  her  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  establishing  her  independence,  and  her  final 
reception  into  the  sisterhood  of  States — all  these 
are  matters  of  history,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
all.  Here,  too,  the  doctrine  of  acquisition  was 
again  triumphant.  And  it  would  seem  as  though 
we  ought  to  consider  the  question  as?-es  adjudicata, 
and  finally  put  to  rest.  Yes,  sir;  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  are  "  foregone 
conclusions."  These  measures  have  been  "  sanc- 
tioned and  sanctified"  by  the  approbation  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  "  I  consider  these  transac- 
'  tions  as  passed,  settled,  and  legalized.  There  they 
'  stand.  They  are  a  part  of  our  political  history. 
'  They  are  facts,  against  which  it  would  be  idle  at 
'  this  day  to  contend." 

And  now,  sir,  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  the 


future  policy  of  our  Government  in  regard  to  the 
further  enlargement  of  our  borders-?  By  the  treaty 
before  referred  to,  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California.  This  proposition 
is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  has 
lately  received  tJie  constitutional  sanction  of  the 
Senate.  We  are  aware  that  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  the  treaty;  some  Senators,  as  we  are 
informed,  objecting  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  negotiated,  others  because  it  did  not 
offer  sufficient  indemnity,  and  others  still  because 
they  did  not  want  any  terrilovy  at  all.  This  last 
position  is  the  one  assumed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts,  and  to  him  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dayton]  answer.  He 
says: 

"The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  his  argument,  tells  us  that  this  treaty  gives  us  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  and  Upper  California; 
and,  in  view  of  this  acquisition  of  territory,  the  t?enator 
goes  into  a  statement  showing  the  necessarily  sparse  char- 
acter of  the  population,  now  and  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  number  of  States  which 
will  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  and  the  Senators  who 
will  then  take  their  seats  here.  In  other  words,  ne  tells  us 
that  fourteen  new  Senators  will  take  their  places  here,  and, 
in  contemplation  of  that  result,  he  becomes  absolutely  struck 
with  honor.  He  denounces  the  wliole  thing  as  a  '  monstros- 
ity''— a  'disfiguration' — an  '  enormity''  upon  the  fair  framework 
ofour  Government. 

Again,  he  remarks: 

■  "  The  admission  of  Texas  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
number  of  States  that  may  be  carved  out  of  Texas  was  set- 
tled in  the  annexation  of  that  country.  Arrange  the  bound- 
aries of  Texas  as  you  may,  it  adds  not  to,  nor  diminishes 
from,  the  number  of  Senators  which  she  may  at  a  future 
day  place  upon  this  floor.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that 
the  ten  Senators  from  Texas,  of  whom  the  Senator  speaks, 
will  not  come  here  in  your  day,  nor  in  mine,  nor  in  your 
children's,  nor  your  children's  children's  day.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  the  Senator  relies  upon  these  ten  Senators 
from  Texas  in  order  to  make  out  his  position.  Sir,  he  might 
with  the  same  propriety  have  argued  from  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  or  any  other  territory  acquired  since 
the  organization  of  our  Government.  You  thus  get  rid,  at 
once,  of  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  Senators  that  have  alarmed 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  These  '  men 
in  buckram'  pass  away.  From  fourteen  they  dwindle  at 
(mce  down  to /our.'  Let  us  prosecute  this  matter  a  little 
further.  We  shall  find,  that  in  reference  even  to  the  re- 
maining four,  they  become  '  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.'" 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  disposes  of  these 
four  Senators  in  this  manner:  He  says  that  Texas 
has  claimed,  and  will  probable  continue  to  claim, 
all  the  territory  formerly  belonging  to  New  Mex- 
ico which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Indeed, 
this  Government  is  pledged  to  guaranty  that  por- 
tion to  Texas.  Now,  then,  probably  one-half  of 
what  is  called  New  Mexico  belongs  to  Texas,  and 
no  new  Slate  can  be  created  out  of  that  portion 
without  her  consent. 

In  regard  to  California,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  asks — 

"  When  are  these  two  Senators  to  come  from  California? 
He  [the  Senator  from  Massachusetts]  speaks  of  California 
as  a  State,  and  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State ;  but  they  do  not 
come  here  as  Stales  at  all ;  they  come  here  as  territories — 
loose,  unorganized  territories.  The  Senator  speaks  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  State!  What!  a  State  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  embracing  ten  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  coastof  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  extendiag  from  five  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand miles  into  the  interior!  Before  that  country  can  be 
represented  here,  there  must  be  a  population  of  sufficient 
extent  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State,  and  that,  too, 
within  territorial  limits  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  largest  States  in  this  Confederacy." 

Thus,  sir,  this  ^' monstrosity,"  this  "  disfigura- 
tion," this  "  enormity,"  which  so  frightens  the 
vision  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  made 
to  appear  a  very  small  and  insignificant  matter  iji- 
deed. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection involved,  and  the  question  of  the  unfavor- 
able bearing  of  the  proposed  acquisition  upon  the 
Union,  I  proceed  to  consider  some  reasons  directly 
in  favor  of  the  measure. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  that  this  acquisition 
would  not  be  worth  a  dollar  to  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Smith,] 
in  his  speech  delivered  in  this  House  a  few  weeks 
since,  gave  us  a  very  dark  and  revolting  picture  of 
the  territories  in  question.  He  would  make  us 
believe  that  this  whole  proposed  acquisition,  far 
from  being  of  any  value,  would  be  a  mere  curse 
to  our  Union;  and, consequently,  should  the  treaty 
be  ratified,  we  should  obtain  no  indemnity  what- 
ever, and  that  every  dollar  we  pay  will  be  worse 
than  thrown  away.  ^ 


Now,sir,letus  see  howthis  matter  really  stands. 
And,  firsi,  we  will  survey  New  Mexico. 

It  is  not  strange  at  all,  that  we  should  have  un- 
favorable accounts  of  these  countries,  even  from 
our  own  countrymen,  prejudiced,  as  they  would 
naturally  be,  against  a  country  with  which  they 
were  at  war.  In  the  language  of  an  officer  in  the 
American  army,  written  from  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  January  21,  1848—"  Much  that  has  been 
'  written  from  New  Mexico,  respecting  it,  doubt- 
'  less  originated  more  from  dislike  of,  and  a  de- 
'  sire  to  abuse  the  country,  than  from  a  wish  to 
'impart  correct  information  concerning  it. "  But, 
sir,  men  the  most  prejudiced  will  sometimes  tell 
the  truth,  although  they  may  not  design  to  do  so. 
'It  is  so  with  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  calls  to  the  stand.  Col. 
Hardin  is  made  to  speak  thus  : 

"No  land  is  or  can  be  cultivated  in  Mexico,  except  by 
irrigation.  The  Mexicans  evince  great  ingenuity  in  the 
management  of  water  for  irrigatiiig  purposes;  but  they  are 
poor  farmers.  Theirpliiugh  con.~ist,^  of  a  straight  beam  with 
a  coulter  of  wood,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with  iron, 
about  three  inches  broad.  It  is  the  same  pattern  as  the  old 
Roman  plough.  Oxen  are  fastened  to  the  beam  by  strips  of 
raw-hide  tied  round  their  horns." 

When  we  read  this  description  of  their  plough, 
we  are  very  ready  to  believe  that  the  Mexicans 
are  ^'poor  farmers,"  and  are  hardly  prepared  to 
believe  what  follows: 

"They  raise  fine  corn  at  Monf lovia  and  from  thence  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  pretty  good  at  Parras  and  Patos.  Wheat 
is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Mnnclova  and  Parras.  A  large 
quantity  of  grapes  is  raised  in  Parras,  from  which  is  manu- 
factured excellent  wine  and  brandy.  Suiiar,  cotton,  and 
other  southern  productions,  grow  at  Mondova — most  of 
them  luxarianVy.  Fine  vegetables  are  raised  ;  not  that  tliey 
can  be  cultivated  all  seasons  of  the  year." 

Another  extract  runs  thus: 

"The  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  rude  as  possihle  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  hoe  is  unknown  ;  and  their 
ploughs  are  no  better  than  those  the  Egj  ptians  used  in  patri- 
archal times.  There  has  been  no  progress  in  husbandry  for 
two  hundred  years;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country 
denotes  decay  and  retiogression." 

These  extracts,  although  they  come  from  the 
other  side,  and  were  intended  to  make  a  different 
impression  from  what  they  really  do  make  on  my 
mind,  contain  much  truth.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this  appearance  of  "decay,"  but  we  do  wonder 
that  the  soil  v?as  not  long  ago  entirely  exhausted, 
as  we  are  informed  that  no  dressing  is  used  on  the 
land,  nor  has  been  for  ages.  Sir,  we  could  hardly 
have  stronger  evidence  of  the  greatest  natural  fer- 
tiUty. 

I  will  here  introduce  another  extract  from  the 
letter  written  in  January  last  from  Santa  Fe: 

"  It  is  now  mid-winter,  and  yet  we  are  enjoying  as  fine 
weather  as  is  known  in  the  States  in  the  pleaiaiit  month  of 
September.  For  salubrity  and  geniality,  the  climate  of  no 
country  <)n  the  habitable  globe  can  surpass  that  of  New 
Mexico." 

Again: 

"  1  know  that  writers  have  generally  represented  New 
Mexico  as  a  comparatively  valueless  district,  with  but  few 
narrow  valleys  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  They  are,  how- 
ever, such  persons  as  Sterne  has  said,  'can  travel  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  cry  that  all  is  barren.'  The  valley  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  has  a  number  of  more  important  settlements 
located  in  it  than  this,  the  capital ;  and  extends  from  north 
to  south  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Parts  of  It  cannot  be 
matched  in  beauty;  while  for  productiveness  of  soil,  the  best 
agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States  do  not  equal  it, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  that  possesses  over  this  in  the 
implements  of  agriculture  and  superior  cultivation." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  rude  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  miserable  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
adds: 

"  Yet  the  soil,  thus  imperfectly  cultivated,  yields  in  wheat 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory; while  in  the  United  States,  the  average,  in  the  best 
wheat-growing  districts,  is  but  little,  if  any,  more  than 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  standard  weight  of  wheat 
south  of  this,  in  the  Rio  Vega  country,  as  it  is  called,  is 
equal  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  sixty-two  pounds 
north,  in  El  Valley  de  Taos." 

This  gentleman  estimates  the  white  population 
of  New  Mexico  at  120,000,  and  remarks: 

"  This  and  the  valley  of  San  Miguel,  according  to  the  last 
census  taken,  contain  30,000  ;  and  all  the  intellment  resi- 
dents concur  in  estimating  the  population  of  El  Valley  de 
Tans  and  the  Rio  Vega,  with  their  dense  settlements,  at 
90,000,  (which  would  amount  to  150,000.)  With  a  climate 
eminently  favorable  to  animal  and  vegetable  development, 
this  country,  if  reclaimed  from  the  possession  of  the  Mex- 
ican occupants,  and  dedicated  to  the  profitable  purposes  for 
which  it  was  evidently  designed  by  Providence,  will  prove 
to  be  capable  of  a  dense  j/opulation." 

This  account  is  corroborated  by  the  description 
given  of  the  same  region  by  the  Hon.  Willard  P. 
Hall,  a  Representative  from  Missouri,  (^who  trav- 
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elled  through  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cahfornia 
about  two  years  ago,  and  to  whom  1  am  much  in- 
debted for  very  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
these  countries,)  except  that  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri estimates  the  population  at  a  little  more  than 
100,000,  the  census  having  been  taken,  as  hethinks, 
in  1843.  These  settlements  are  confined  to  a  very 
small  part  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the  country, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  portions  of  country  now 
occupied  have  been  cultivated  in  the  most  mis- 
erable manner  for  two  hundred  years.  The  gen- 
tleman before  referred  to  informs  me  that  there  is 
much  good  land  which  has  never  been  cultivated 
at  all.  And  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  when 
the  Indians  shall  retire,  as  they  will  readily  do, 
before  a  hardy,  industrious,  and  enterprising  pop- 
ulation, which  will  doubtless  soon  flow  in  from 
the  States  ;  when  the  rude  mode  of  cultivation 
now  practised  shall  give  way  to  the  superior  and 
still  improving  modes  now  in  use  here;  when  the 
rude  and  miserable  crooked  beam  of  the  ancient 
Roilfian  shall  yield  to  the  excellent  and  efficient 
Yankee  plough.  New  Mexico  will  as  easily  sus- 
tain 1,500,000  or  2,000,000  of  people  as  its  present 
number. 

New  Mexico  is  also  rich  in  mineral  productions. 
I  shall  quote  from  a  work  which  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  cites,  and  which,  of  course,  will 
be  acknowledged  as  good  authority,  by  him  at 
least:  it  is  Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  pub- 
lished in  1844.  Mr.  Gregg  spent  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  for  nine  yearsi  in  New  Mexico,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  in  regard 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  country. 

Speaking  of  the  gold  mine  called  "  El  Placer," 
he  remarks: 

"  The  quantity  of  !;old  extraotert  between  the  years  1832 
and  1835  could  not  have  amounted  to  less  than  from  ^^60,000 
to  >f 80,000  per  annum." 

And  althougi)  there  has  been  considerable  fall- 
ing oft"  since  that  time,  he  remarks: 

"  Tlie  reduction  in  profit  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  caused  more  by  a  want  of  energy  and  enterprise  tlian 
by  exhaustion  of  the  precious  metal,  as  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  gold  region  has  yet  been  dug.  *  *  *  *  * 
The  dust  and  grains  obtained  at  this  mine  are  virgin  gold; 
and,  as  before  remarked,  are  of  a  very  fine  quality,  produ- 
cing at  the  United  States  Mint  an  average  of  at  least  $19  70 
to  the  ounce  iroy,  after  melting,  or  ahout$19  30gross.  *  * 
Could  any  dependence  be  placed  in  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  sufficient  capital  and 
the  aid  of  maeliinery,  (sucli  as  are  used  in  the  mines  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina.)  the  old  mines  of  the  province  might 
be  reopened,  and  a  great  number  oC 'placers'  very  extensively 
and  profitably  worked." 

He  also  speaks  of  others  which  were  in  1844 
extensively  worked: 

"  In  truth,"  says  he,  "as  some  of  the  natives  have  justly 
remarked.  New  Mexico  is  almost  one  continued  ^placer,' 
traces  of  gold  being  discovered  over  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country." 

The  process  of  extracting  the  gold  from  the  ore 
is  very  rude  and  simple.  And  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter, from  which  I  have  before  quoted,  says: 

"  With  proper  machinery,  a  single  person  would  be  able 
to  wash  more  in  an  hour- than  twenty  Mexicans  in  a  day, 
with  their  hands  and  little  buieas,  or  bowls." 

He  further  says: 

"  From  several  years'  experience  in  mining,  I  am  some- 
what qualified  to  judge  of  its  practical  operations  ;  and  I  am 
correct  iti  snyine,  that  nothing  like  mining  has  ever  been 
done  in  New  Mexico." 

Besides  gold,  there  are  mines  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  lead— and  iron  in  great  abundance.  There  are 
also  vast  quantities  of  salt — one  of  the  salinas  being 
five  miles  in  circumference,  a^nd  yielding  an  inex- 
haustible supply. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  manufactures  should 
not  flourish  here.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  raw  material — cotton  and  wool; 
and  the  streams  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  aff"ord 
excellent  water-power.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that 
these  streams  fail  before  they  reach  the  main  rivers 
towards  which  they  flow;  but  in  the  hilly  portions 
of  the  country,  nearer  their  sources,  they  are  kept 
full  by  the  melting  of  the  large  quantities  of  snow 
which  remain  upon  the  mountains  till  late  in  the 
summer.  Besides,  we  should  recollect  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  rain  from  April  to  October;  so 
that  the  streams  must  be  supplied  with  water  a 
large  part  of  the  year. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  take  a  glance  at  California. 
And  here,  again,  I  shall  avail  nnyself  of  the  inform- 
ation derived  from  my  friend  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Hall.]  He  informs  me  that  the  climate  is 
the  most  salubrious  and  healthful  in  the  world ; 


and,  although  he  does  not  think  the  soil  is  quite 
so  good  as  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis.«ippi, 
yet  that  it  is  superior  to  that  in  other  portions  of 
the  United  States.  He  remarks  that  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  which  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  wid.th, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world. 
There  are  other  valleys  equally  fertile,  though  not 
so  extensive.  And  he  fully  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  others,  to  the  eifect  that  it  is  finely  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  grain,  and  for  grazing.  Horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised  in  great  num- 
bers, and  of  excellent  quality.  Wild  horses,  elk 
deer,  and  other  game,  abound  in  the  uninhabited 
portions  of  the  country.  Those  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict which  are  habitable  are  capable  of  sustaining 
as  numerous  a  population  as  Italy.  My  friend 
from  Missouri  corrects  a  statement  made  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  from  California,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  and  before  he  had  seen  much  of  it, 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  irrigation  for  all  the 
crops  raised.  He  remarks  that  wheat,  oats,  and 
the  grains  generally,  can  be  raised  without  irriga- 
tion, but  that  later  crops  require  this  process. 
Vegetables,  of  which  a  large  quantity  can  be  raised 
on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  are  produced  without 
much  expense,  even  at  the  cost  of  irrigation. 

The  same  remarks  that  were  made  in  relation  to 
the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico,  will  gener- 
ally apply  here,  with  the  additional  remark  that 
there  is,  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  mines  of  quicksilver  in  the  world. 
Coal  also  abounds. 

I  will  here  introduce  one  extract  from  Waddy 
Thompson's  Mexico: 

"From  all  the  information  which  I  have  received — and  f 
have  been  inquisitive  on  the  subject — £  am  well  satisfied 
that  there  is  not  on  this  contineht  any  country  of  the  same 
extent  as  little  desirable  as  Oregon;  nor  any  in  the  world  which 
combines  as  many  advantages  as  California.  *  *  *  To 
say  nothing  of  any  other  harbors  in  California,  that  of  San 
Francisco  is  sufticiently  cap.acious  for  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  its  shores  are  covered  with  enough  timber  (a  spe- 
cies of  the  live-oak)  to  build  those  navies.  If  man  were  to 
ask  of  God  a  climate,  he  would  ask  just  such  a  one  as  that 
of  California.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  western  conti- 
nent which  produces  all  the  grains  so  well.  I  have  been 
told  by  more  than  one  person,  on  whom  I  entirely  relied, 
that  they  had  known  whole  fields  to  produce  a  quantity  so 
incredible  that  I  will  not  state  it.  The  whole  ftiee  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  the  finest  oats,  growing  wild  ;  sugar, 
rice,  aiid  cotton,  find  their  own  congenial  climate.  Besides 
all  these,  the  richest  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  dis- 
covered there;  and  the  pearl  fisheries  have  always  been 
sources  of  the  largest  profit;  and,  more  than  these,  there 
are  the  markets  of  India  and  China,  with  nothing  inter- 
vening but  the  calm  and  stormless  Pacific  Ocean.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  to  a  navigable  point  of  the  waters  of  theGulf  of  Cali- 
fornia is  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  miles:  let  that 
distance  be  overcome  by  a  railroad,  and  what  a  vista  opens 
to  the  prosperity  and  power  of  our  country  !" 

Such  being  the  character  of  Uf)per  California, 
why  should  not  "  the  hardy,  industrious,  and  en- 
terprising farmers  "from  the  United  Stales  "desert" 
the  comparatively  sterile  hills  and  plains  of  the 
north,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  this  paradise  of 
the  west?  It  will  be  found,  sir,  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont's 
Report,  that  even  farmers  from  the  "  broad  acres" 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi  do  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia— that  their  labors  are  rewarded  by  boun- 
tiful harvests,  and  that  they  are  within  reaclt  of  the 
means  of  carrying  their  productions  to  market. 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  short  extract: 
"  Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  Missouri  in  1838  or  1839,  and  formed  the  first  set- 
tlement in  this  valley  (the  Sacramento)  on  a  large  grant  of 
land  which  he  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Goverti'ment.  He 
had  at  first  some  trouble  with  the  Indians;  but  by  the  occa- 
sional exercise  of  well-timed  authority,  he  has  succeeded  in 
converting  them  into  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Mr.  Sutter's  estab- 
lishment, his  employment  of  the  Indians,  &c.  He 
then  remarks: 

"  He  had  this  year  sown  (and  altogether  by  Indian  labor) 
three  hundred  fanegas  of  wheat,  (the  fanega  being  about 
two  bushels.)  The  lowest  average  produceof  wheat,  as  far 
as  we  can  at  present  know,  is  thirty-five  fanegas  for  one 
sown;  but,  as  one  instance  of  its  fertility,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Seiior  Vallejo  obtained,  on  !c  piece  of  ground 
where  sheep  had  been  pastured,  eight  hundred  fanegas  for 
eight  .^own."  "  The  Sacramento  here  is  a  noble  river,  about 
three  hundred  yards  broad,  deep  and  tranquil,  with  several 
fathoms  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  its  banks  continuously 
timbered.  There  were  two  vessels  belonging  to  Captain 
Sutter  at  anchor  near  the  landing — one  a  large  two-masted 
lishter,  and  the  other  a  schooner,  which  was  shortly  to 
proceed  on  a  voyage  to  Fort  Vancouver  for  a  cargo  of 
goods." 

I  find,  by  reference  to  McCulloch's  Geographical 


Dictionary,  that  the  number  o^ white  people  in  this 
province,  in  1831,  was  23,000.  What  the  number 
is  at  this  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with 
accuracy;  but  it  is  not,  probably,  less  than  40,000; 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  flowing  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  fertile  valleys 
of  California  will  soon  teem  with  a  million  of  ac- 
tive and  thriving  people. 

But  the  acquisition  of  California  is  of  very  great 
importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

I  have  already  incidentally  spoken  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  There  are  otlier  harbors  on  the 
coast  which,  though  not  so  safe  and  capacious,  are 
yet  of  considerable  consequence.  But  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  harbor  of  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  its  importance,  not 
only  to  California  itself,  but  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  Union.  Our  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  now  quite  extensive,  and  still  increasing.  And 
should  the  plan  of  Mr.  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  lately  rec- 
ommended to  this  Government,  of  a  ship-canal  to 
unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  for  a  railroad 
from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  San  Diego,  in  California,  be  carried  into 
operation,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  befoie  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  its  value  and  importance  will  be 
greatly  augmented. 

Why,  sir,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time 
"  the  American  whaling  vessels  alone  in  the  Pa- 
'  cific  exceed  in  number  six  hundred,  and  give  em- 
'  ploymenttoupwardsof  twenty  thousand  men;  and 
'  that  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December, 
'  1837,  the  whole  number  of  our  merchant  vessels 
'  which  cleared  for  ports  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  ports 
'in  the  East  Indies, amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
'eighty-one."  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
does  not,  probably,  fall  short  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars — perhaps  it  is  more. 

Now,  sir,  shall-  we  trust  the  protection  of  this 
commerce  to  foreign  nations,  with  whom  we  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  engaged  in  war;  or  shall  we 
adopt  the  means  necessary  to  protect  it  ourselves  ? 
I  believe,  sir,  tliat  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a  sin- 
gle moment.  If  we  ernbrace  the  opportunity  now 
offered  to  us,  we  may  secure  the  prize;  otherwise, 
it  may  be  forever  too  late.  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  California,  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  Great  Britain  has  been,  for  a 
nuniber  of  years  past,  upon  the  point  of  laying  her 
rapacious  hand  upon  it.  And  she  would  doubtless 
have'effected  her  purpose,  had  not  our  Government 
wisely  interposed.  And  I  take  this  occasion  to 
say,  that  I  consider  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Monroe  in  1823,  and  lately  reiterated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  Yucatan,  a  sound  one,  and 
that  it  should  be  strictly  and  constantly  enforced 
by  the  United  States.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  "  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,"  or 
any  other  European  Power,  to  take  possession  of 
California,  "as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

Sir,  I  consider  this  measure  of  acquisition  as 
one  of  great  importance  in  other  respects  than 
those  I  have  named.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  to-day.  The  idea  of  indemnity  involved  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  'pecuniary 
interest  alone.  It  is  not  only  important  to  the  free 
people  of  our  own  happy  country,  but  to  the  worn 
and  weary  exile  from  foreign  lands.  The  nations 
of  the  Old  World  are  not  yet  all  free,  and  probably 
will' not  be  for  ages  yet  to  come.  I  would  say  to 
all  who  are  still  oppressed  by  the  heavy  hand  of 
despotism,  come  and  make  yourselves  homes  in 
the  fertile  valleys  and  sunny  plains  of  the  West. 
Here  your  rights  shall  be  respected,  and  you  shall 
enjoy,  equally  with  us,  all  the  blessings  which 
freedom,  equality,  and  plenty  can  afford. 

Sir,  I  deprecate  that  narrow  and  selfish  policy 
which  would  circumscribe  our  expanding  Union, 
and  confine  its  swelling,  bursting  tide  of  freemen 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  States,  and  which 
would  forbid  the  exile  of  Europe  to  set  foot  upon 
our  happy  shores.  Sir,  let  the  warm-hearted  la- 
borious son  of  Erin,  the  industrious  and  frugal 
German,  the  generous  and  patriotic  Pole,  come 
among  us.  I  fear  no  contamination  from  their 
presence.  If  our  country  is  not  suflicienlly  large, 
let  its  borders  be  expanded  to  receive  them  all.  , 
The  policy  that  would  attempt  to  retard  the  free 
course  of  liberal  principles,  or  check  the  flood  of 
emigration  that  is  still  rolling  onward  to  the  dis- 
tant West,  is  as  futile  as  it  is  unwise.  The  current 
is  deep  and  mighty,  and  cannot  be  stayed. 
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Sir,  when  I  cast  a  glance  upon  the  past,  and  be- 
hold what  our  country  was  two  hundred  years 
ago — a  vast  wilderness,  with  a  few  scattered  ham- 
lets on  the  Atlantic  coast — when  I  look  upon  it 
now,  with  its  twenty-five  millions  of  free  and 
happy  people,  spread  over  an  area  vast  in  extent, 
yet  brought  into  close  proximity  by  the  facilities 
of  intercommunication,  which  have  almost  anni- 
hilated time  and  space — when  I  witness  the  mighty 
events  which  are  now  transpiring,  and  which  point 
to  the  future,  I  am  overwhelmed  in  contemplation 
of  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaits  our  happy 
Union. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

REMARKS   OF  MR.  BORLAND, 

OF  ARKANSAS, 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
May  15,  1848. 

The  Resolution  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  inquire 
of  the  President  in  regard  to  certain  military  appointments 
not  communicated  to  the  Senate,  being  under  considera- 
tion— 

Mr.  BORLAND  said: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  un- 
dertake to  speak  in  the  midst  of  those  who  in  every 
respect,  and  particularly  by  experience  here,  are  so 
much  better  qualified  than  myself  to  do  so.  But 
it  is  my  opinion — and  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  express 
it — that  the  proposed  call  upon  the  President  is 
inquisitorial,  and  beyond  the  just  power  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ho  not  know  whether  I  was  in  my  seat  when 
this  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  a  few 
days  ago.'  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  hear  it,  nor  hear 
of  it,  until  the  motion  to  reconsider  it  was  made  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen.] 
And  I  doubt  whether  more  than  a  dozen  Senators, 
even  if  so  many,  heard  any  more  about  it  than  I 
did.  I  apprehend  that, even  by  most  of  those  who 
were  coirnizantof  its  introduction,  it  was  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  resolution  of  inquiry,  which  no  Sen- 
ator would  hesitate  to  pass,  nor  the  President  ob- 
ject to  answer.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  now  that 
I  do  hearof  it,  now  that  I  do  know  its  character,]  am 
glad  that  it  has  been  reconsidered,  and  I  feel  bound 
to  protest  against  its  adoption. 

What  is  the  resolution,  sir? 

Rciolvcd,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Senate  whether  any  officers  are  now 
in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  under 
appointments  from  the  President,  which  have  not  been  sub- 
niittiid  to  the  Senate  ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  appointments, 
that  he  slate  tlie  date  of  such  appointments,  and  why  it  is 
tliat  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  submit 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

I  aiTi  aware  that  its  author  has  agreed  to  modify 
it — has  agreed  to  inquire  only  "  if  there  are  any 
names  not  yet  sent  in."  This  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  materially  alter  the  question.  It  is  still 
an  inquiry  about  a  certain  kind  of  appointments; 
and  it  is  the  subject,  not  the  terms  of  the  inquiry, 
which  gives  it  the  character  to  which  I  object. 

This  resolution,  and  especially  its  modification, 
is  in  few  words;  and,  "  at  the  first  blush,"  seems 
very  common-place  in  character,  and  harmless  in 
purpose.  And  so  far  as  the  motive  of  its  author 
IS  concerned,  I  will  not  believe,  will  not  entertain 
the  suspicion,  that  any  wrong  was  intended.  The 
inward  purpose  of  the  mover  was,  doubtless,  as 
harmless  in  intention,  as  his  resolution  is  fair  in  its 
outward  seeming.  But,  sir,  apart  froiTi  motives 
and  intentions,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  the  opin- 
ion that  this  new  occupant  of  "  the  meal  tub," 
however- thickly  whited  over,  will  prove  to  be  a 
true  and  veteran  specimen  of  the  feline  race.  I  will 
not  say,  "  in  face  an  angel,  and  in  heart  a  cat;" 
but  yet  a  grimalkin— ay,  sir,  "  a  political  grimal- 
kin;" not,  perhaps,  "  purring  over  petty  schemes 
of  personal  aggrandizement';"  but  not  without 
claws;  and  they,  too,  of  unconstitutional  length. 

To  drop  this  homely  figure,  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution, so  simple  in  its  first  appearance,  will  be 
found,  upon  inspection,  wholly  unauthorized  by 
the  Constitution,  and  justly  liable  to  instantaneous 
rejection. 

In  this  matter  of  appointment  to  office,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Senate  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution — and  not  otherwise. 
Now,  sir,  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  estab- 


lishing this  relation  is  contained  in  a  single  passage, 
and  in  words  too  few  and  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  found  in  article  2,  section  2,  and  clause  2,  and 
is  in  these  words: 

"  And  he  the  [President  shall]  nominate,  and,  hy  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judsjes  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose. 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law." 

I  have  searched  the  Constitution  with  some 
care,  and  I  am  un-able  to  find  another  line,  word, 
or  syllable  in  relation  to  any  joint  agency  or  duty, 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  in  relation 
to  appointments  to  office,  whether  civil  or  military. 
But,  sir,  it  is  not  all  that  may  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  in  relation  to  appointments  to  office 
by  the  Senate  or  the  President,  separately.  Let  us 
see  what  other  provisions  there  are  in  'his  connec- 
tion— not  of  joint  agency,  but  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent action,  on  the  part  of  these  two  departments 
of  the  Government.  Clause  5,  section  3,  article  1, 
of  the  Constitution,  is  in  these  words: 

"The  Senate  shall  choose  their  own  officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  did  the 
Senate  not,  at  the  commencement  of  its  present 
session,  appoint  its  Secretary,  itsSergeant-at-arms, 
its  Doorkeepers,  and  its  President  pro  tempore  ? 
By  whose  aid,  cooperation,  or  joint  agency,  did  it 
exercise  this  authority.'  Did  the  President  of  the 
United  States  interfere  in  any  manner .'  Did  he 
send  here  to  inquire  whether  that  authority  had 
been  exercised  .'  Even  if  the  appointment  of  any 
one,  or  all  of  the  officers  of  this  Chamber  I  have 
named,  had  been  delayed  or  neglected,  could  he 
rightfully,  or  would  he  have  presumed  to  play  the 
inquisitor,  or  demand  of  this  Senate  if  this  duty 
had  been  performed,  or  ask  a  reason  for  the  delay 
or  neglect.'  Certainly  not,  sir.  And  why  not.' 
Because  the  sole  authority  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments in  question  has  been  vested  in  the  Senate — 
in  the  Senate  alone,  by  the  Constitution,  as  I  have 
quoted  it.  The  exercise  of  this  authority — free 
from  restraint  or  interference,  because  conferred, 
and  therefore  guarantied  by  the  Constitution — has 
been  enjoyed  since  the  original  organization  of  the 
Senate.  Certainly  no  President  has  been  found 
so  unmindful  of  the  Constitution  he  had  sworn  to 
support,  as  to  overstep  the  barriers  it  sets  up  to 
him,  and  invade  the  authority  it  confers  upon  an- 
other department  of  the  Government,  in  terms  so 
plain  and  palpable  as  these.  Had  any  President 
done  this,  then  would  I  say  his  act  vicas  not  only 
inquisitorial,  but  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
proper  power. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  the  Senate  alone  upon  which 
the  Constitution  confers  this  separate  anei  independ- 
ent iiulhor\tytomakea.ppo\ntments  to  office.  Clause 
3,  section  '2,  and  article  2,  of  the  Constitution,  is 
in  these  words: 

"  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  diirins;  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session." 

To  whom  is  the  power  to  appoint  here  given.' 
To  the  Senate  .'  No.  To  the  Senate  and  Presi- 
dent jointly .'  No.  To  the  President,  "by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.'"  No; 
but  to  the  President,  a\or\e  and  exclusively.  Really, 
sir,  this  clause,  as  I  remembered  it,  seemed  so  plain 
and  palpable,  and  yet  was  it  so  flatly  in  the  face  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  iVIaryland,  (whose  eminent  character  every 
one  respects,)  that  I  almost  doubted  the  fidelity  of 
my  own  recollection,  as  well  of  the  Constitution 
itself  as  of  those  high  authorities  whom  I  was 
early  taught  to  consult  for  its  faithful  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  light  of  first  principles.  I  was  stag- 
gered, hov/ever,  but  for  a  moment.  By  reference, 
I  find  my  memory  was  not  at  fault  in  the  one  case 
or  the  other.  The  Constitution  remains  the  same 
as  when  I  first  read  it — among  the  first  things  I 
learned  to  read;  and  the  oracle  gives  out  the  same 
interpretation  as  when  first  consulted.  It  follows, 
then — and  I  am  sorry  for  it — that  I  must  dissent 
from  the  positions  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. In  doing  so,  I  trust  he  will  not  suspect 
me  of  a  vain  reliance  on  my  own  judgment,  nor 
yet  of  a  slavish  obedience  to  authority.  I  rely  no 
further  upon  my  own  judgment  than  every  man 
is  bound  to  do  from  a  sense  of  duty.     And  the 


authority,  in  this  instance,  I  yield  respect  to,  is 
one  which  I  apprehend  the  Senator  himself  will 
acknowledge  to  be  deserving  of  it,  as  readily  as  I 
do.  I  will  read,  sir,  from  an  old  work — a  work 
venerable  from  age — venerable  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written — and  the  more 
to  be  venerated  still  from  the  great  ability,  the  pure 
motives,  and  the  holy  purposes  of  its  authors.-  It 
is  a  work,  sir,  from  the  hands  of  those  great  and 
good  men  who  had  conducted  our  country  through 
the  storms  and  perils  of  the  Revolution — who  had 
proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  Confederation — 
who  had  formed  the  Constitution,  and  who  then 
came  forward,  in  these  pages,  to  explain  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  people  the  fundaiTiental  law  of  the 
land,  upon  which  might  be  raised,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  their  good  advice  has  been  raised,  this 
great  Republic — the  proudest  monument  to  public 
virtue  and  political  wisdom  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  work  is  that  collection  of  essays 
called  the  "  Federalist;"  and  the  particular  number 
(67)  from  which  I  will  read  was  written  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  In  explanation  of  this  very  power 
of  appointment  to  office,  he  says: 

"  The  ordinary  power  of  appointment  is  confided  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  can,  therefore,  only 
be  exercised  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  But,  as  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  oblige  this  body  to  be  con- 
tinually in  session  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  as 
vacancies  might  happen  in  their  recess,  which  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  public  service  to  fill  without  delay,  the 
succeeding  clause  [of  the  Constitution]  is  evidently  intended 
to  authorize  the  President,  smg/i/,  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments '  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
commissions  which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session.' " 

Thus,  sir,  if  my  views  upon  this  point  be  not 
original,  they  have  a  still  higher  tiile  to  respect, 
from  being  found  in  excellent  company,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  highest  authority. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  be  cor- 
rect— and  who  will  question  it.' — what  becomes  of 
this  assumed  power  of  the  Senate  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  a  power  by  a  separate  and  coordi- 
nate departinent  of  the  Government,  expressly  and 
plainly  conferred  by  the.  Constitution,  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  "is  evidently 
intended  to  authorize  thePresident  .wig?)/" — mark! 
he  says  ^'■singly,"  and  emphasizes  the  word — 
"  sirtg/y  to  make  temporary  appointments  !"  I  ap- 
prehend it  must  be  assigned,  or  consigned,  to  the 
same  category  with  any,similar  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive,  or  of  any  other  department  of 
the  Government,  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
Senate  itself,  derived  in  like  manner  from  the  Con- 
stitution, singly  to  make  appointments  to  certain 
offices.     I  can  conceive  of  no  alternative. 

As  an  obvious  and  a  necessary  consequence  of 
these  views,  I  insist,  sir,  that  the  President  has  no 
authority  to  send  to  tliis  body,  for  confirmation, 
any  appointments  he  may  have  made  under  this 
power  conferred  exclusively  upon  him;  and  even 
if  he  were  to  send  them  here,  this  body  has  no 
authority  to  entertain  or  act  upon  them,  either 
for  confirmation  or  rejection.  If  there  exist  any 
such  authority,  either  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Senate,  I  desire  to  know  where  it  may  be  found. 
In  the  Cotistitution,  where  the  whole  matter  in 
question  is  conclusively  disposed  of,  there  is  no 
such  authority.  Though  not  well  read  in  our 
statute-book,  I  assume  that  no  such  authority  is 
there;  because,  properly,  it  cannot  be  there.  I  am 
one  of  those,  sir,  who  hold — and  I  am  happy  to 
find  it  is  a  growing  sentiment  throughout  our 
country,  a  sentiinent  promulgated  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive mansion  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
respected  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  and  cherished  even  in  the  humble  cabin 
of  the  far-western  settler — that  this  Government, 
either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  one  of  its  departments, 
has  no  power,  and  can  exercise  no  authority,  riot 
expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution,  or  unavoid- 
ably incident  to  the  expressly-granted  powers.  I 
have  theaulhority  of  Alexander  Hamilton  for  this 
doctrine  likewise.  I  am  saying  nothing  new,  there- 
fore, either  for  myself,  or  for  any  other  person  upon 
this  floor  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  avowitig  this 
doctrine.  But,  what  is  far  better,  I  am  saying 
what  is  correct  and  true;  and  because  correct  and 
true,  what  was  among  the  most  potent  and  eflfecti  ve 
instrumentalities  in  satisfying  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  to  the  safety  and  value  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  consequence  inducing  them 
to  adopt  it. 
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Under  this  authority  to  the  President,  singly,  to 
appoint  to  office, healone  can  appoint, and  is  bound 
to  apjioint,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate; 
as,  under  the  authority  to  appoint  jointly  with  the 
Senate,  he  is  bound  to  appoint  with  its  coopera- 
tion. He  is  bound  by  the  law  of  his  authority, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  as  well  in  the 
mode  as  in  the  matter  of  appointment.  If  he  look 
to  the  source  of  his  authority,  he  finds  there  not 
only  the  power,  but  the  prescribed  manner  of  its 
exercise.  They  are  inseparable  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  is  not  competent  to  their  separation. 
Nor,  sir,  is  this  Senate  competent  to  separate 
them.  And  yet,  this  resolution,  if  it  mean  any- 
thing at  all,  proposes  to  do  so — proposes  to  sepa- 
rate the  manner  from  the  act  of  appointment — 
proposes  that  the  Serrate  shall  participate  in  a 
power  with  which  the  Constitution  never  intended 
it  should  have  anything  to  do;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
excludes  it  from  all  concern — proposes,  in  a  word, 
a  direct  usurpation  of  authority,  in  the  very  face 
of  a  plain  and  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  this  claim  of  power  for  the  Senate  in  this 
matter  of  appointment,  there  has  been  evinced  a 
remarkable,  and,  as  I  think,  most  extraordinary 
want  of  discrimination  between  the  two  clauses — 
"the  two  only  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which 
embrace  it.  They  seem  to  be  confounded,  in  their 
application  to  the  separate  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pur- 
poses themselves  have  been  associated, overlapped, 
and  blended  together  in  a  confusion  that  seems 
almost  inextricable  to  those  who  have  produced 
it,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  mode  of  discussion. 
The  first  of  these  clauses,  which  gives  joint  au- 
thority to  the  President  and  the  Senate,  leaves  the 
part  to  be  performed  by  the  former  very  incom- 
plete in  itself.  Under  this,  the  President  does  not, 
at  first,  appoint — he  only  nominates;  and  the  ap- 
pointment is  not  made,  nor  the  commission  grant- 
ed, until  the  Senate  has  advised  and  consented. 
The  appointment  thus  conferred  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and  the  commis- 
sion consequently  granted,  are  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion— are  intended  for  the  lifetime  of  the  recipient. 
Flow  diff"erent  the  other  !  Under  that,  which  gives 
authority  to  the  President  sino^/y,  the  part  perform- 
ed by  him  is  complete  in  itself.  He  confers  the 
appointment  "of  his  own  mere  motion,"  and  grants 
the  commission  at  once.  Even  in  these  particulars, 
a  distinction  and  a  difference  are  found  between  the 
two  clauses  in  question.  But  this  distinction  and 
difference  are,  both,  even  more  strongly  drawn  and 
more  broadly  marked  by  the  duration  of  the  ap- 
pointment provided  for  by  this  clause.  Under  the 
other,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  duration  is  indefi- 
nite, but  designed  to  be  for  life,  By  this,  the  du- 
ration is  limited  to  the  termination  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  But,  within  that  period,  though 
conferred  by  the  President  singly,  the  appointment 
is  as  complete  and  authoritative  as  any  that  re- 
ceives the  cooperative  sanction  of  this  Senate,  or 
of  all  the  departments  of  this  Government  com- 
bined. 

I  said  that  the  President  could  not  send  these 
appointments  before  the  Senate;  and  even  if  he  did 
so,  the  Senate  could  not  entertain  them,  nor  act 
upon  them,  either  for  rejection  or  confirmation.  I 
repeat  the  assertion.  I  say  so  under  sanction  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  military  statute-book. 
The  President  having  once  made  the  appointment, 
they  are  beyond  his  control,  except  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  law.  Having  granted  the  com- 
missions, he  cannot  interfere  with  them — rcertainly 
cannot  take  them  back,  except  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  reasons  that  the  law  prescribes;  and  that 
manner  is  summary  dismissal  from  the  service,  or 
trial  by  court  martial;  and  those  reasons  must  be 
bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  persons  holding  the 
commissions.  Much  less,  then,  sir,  can  this  Sen- 
ate take  back  these  commissions,  or  in  any  man- 
ner interfere  with  them;  for  neither  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  by  any  other  law,  written  or  common, 
have  we  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  commissions  in  question  have  acquired 
rights  under  them — legal  rights,  the  duration  of 
which  the  Constitution  itself  makes  coextensive 
with  this  session  of  the  Senate.  Shall  the  Senate 
erect  itself  into  an  extrajudicial  tribunal,  to  go  be- 
hind the  preexisting  laws,  and  deprive  individuals 
of  rights  already  acquired  under  those  laws  ?  Shall 


we  assume  an  authority  paramount  to  the  plain 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  set  at  naught  its  provis- 
ions, and  violate  its  guarantees?  I  trust  not,  sir. 
And  yet,  unless  we  do  all  this,  I  do  not  see  upon 
what  ground  this  resolution  can  be  adopted. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  President  may  appoint  the 
same  individuals,  who  hold  these  temporary  com- 
missions, to  the  same  offices  permanently ;  and  he 
may  send  their  nominations  here  for  our  "advice 
and  consent."  But,  if  he  does  so,  it  will  not  be 
under  their  present  appointments,  for  they  are 
complete  without  our  cooperation,  but  under  new 
nominations.  And  whatever  we  may  do — whether 
reject  or  confirm — our  action  cannot  take  effect 
until  after  the  termination  of  the  preexisting  cona- 
missions,  by  due  course  of  law — that  is,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  individuals  from  the  service,  their 
voluntary  resignation,  or  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  honorable  Senator  was  surely  wrong,  yes- 
terday, in  assuming  a  difference  to  exist  between 
officers  holding  these  temporary  appointments,  by 
authority  of  the  President  singly,  and  those  hold- 
ing by  the  joint  authority  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  as  to  their  liability  to  dismissal  from  office. 
Under  the  law,  as  understood  and  administered, 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect.  The  regular 
mode  of  dismissal  is  by  trial  and  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  But  for  cause — of  which  he  alone 
may  judge — the  President  has  the  lawful  authority 
to  dismiss,  summarily,  any  officer  of  the  army  or 
navy  from  the  service,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
grade,  or  the  source  of  his  commission.  And  not 
only  the  President,  but  other  officers  of  the  army 
have  claimed  and  exercised  this  authority.  It  was 
once,  at  least,  exercised  by  the  late  General  Brown ; 
though,  I  believe,  upon  appeal,  a  court-martial  re- 
stored the  dismissed  officer.  I  know  it  has  been 
claimed  during  the  present  war  with  Mexico  by  a 
distinguished  general,  now  commanding  an  army 
in  that  country.  I  will  leave  him  to  tell  why  he 
did  not  exercise  it. 

As  I  have  said  before,  if  these  appointments 
were  before  us,  we  could  not  entertain  them,  nor 
act  upon  them,  because  the  Constitution  has,  in 
express  terms,  fixed  their  duration.  If,  then,  we 
could  not  act  officially  upon  the  information  which 
the  resolution  calls  for,  if  we  had  it,  it  must  follow 
that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  for,  and  no  authority 
to  receive  it.  Have  we,  as  individuals,  desired 
this  information.'  then,  as  individuals,  we  already 
have  it,  as  certainly  and  as  fully  as  it  could  be  com- 
municated if  the  President  were  to  send  it  here  in 
a  written  message,  or  come  in  person  and  deliver 
it.  In  whatever  aspect,  then,  we  regard  the  reso- 
lution, it  is  either  useless  or  impertinent.  As  Sen- 
ators, we  could  not  use  the  information  if  we  had 
it.  As  individuals,  if  we  desiretl  it  for  censure 
and  complaint,  we  surely  have  quaffed  its  cup  to 
the  dregs,  and  found  those  purposes  fulfilled, — or 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  has  said  a 
great  deal  in  vain. 

There  is  one  rule,  Mr.  President,  which  I  have 
sought  to  observe  through  life,  in  my  judgments 
of  both  enemies  and  friends:  it  is,  never  to  sus- 
pect them  of  a  bad  motive,  if  a  good  one  is  proba- 
ble. Now,  sir,  in  considering  this  matter,  under 
this  rule,  more  than  one  reason  has  occurred  to 
me  why  the  President,  without  giving  cause  for 
censure  or  complaint,  but  with  perfect  propriety, 
might  withhold  the  names  of  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion up  to  this  time,  and  even  altogether.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  law  which  created  the  offices 
they  hold  expires,  by  limitation,  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Is  it  not  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  our  people — is  it  not  the  belief  of  many  in 
this  Chamber — of  the  honorable  Senator  himself, 
that  the  termination  of  the  war  is  near  at  hand; 
that  peace  will  be  established  before  the  close  of 
this  session  of  Congress.'  May  not  the  President 
entertain  this  belief^.'  And  if  this  belief  should  be 
realized,  would  he  not  be  doing  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary act  to  make  new  appointments,  when 
those  already  made  extend  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  may  be  needed?  Surely,  here  is  a  con- 
sideration which  may  be  supposed  to  influence  the 
President,  in  harmony  with  all.the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  without  violence  to  right  reason. 
Again:  it  may  be  that  the  President  is  as  little 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  recipients 
of  his  former  favor  as  the  honorable  Senator  him- 
self, and  yet  does  not  find  a  warrant  for  the  sum- 


mary exercise  of  his  power  of  dismissal.  If  this 
be  so,  what  more  natural,  reasonable,  and  proper 
course  could  be  pursued  than  to  allow  the  appoint- 
ment to  end  by  limitation,  and  pass  quietly  out  of 
existence?  The  Senator  complains  alike  at  the 
delay  of  the  President  in  sending  in  the  names,  and 
at  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  And  yet 
the  proceedings  of  that  very  court  may  furnish  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  that  delay. 

I  say  none  of  this  by  authority.  For  neither 
with  the  President,  nor  with  any  one  in  his  confi- 
dence, have  I  ever  interchanged  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant,  to  this  subject.  I  have  but  suggested 
what  occurred  to  my  own  mind,  under  the  rule  of 
rejecting  even  the  suspicion  of  censurable  motives, 
when  good  ones  are  not  improbable.  I  judge  the 
honorable  Senator  under  the  same  rule.  1  cannot 
adopt  another  for  the  President. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken — and  I  do  not  think 
I  can  be — the  "  raw-head-and-bloody-bones"  of 
possible  disaster,  conjured  out  of  the  contingent 
loss  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  General  Pillow's 
succeeding  to  the  command,  is  but  the  "  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision."  If  I  am  correctly  informed— 
and  I  believe  I  am — General  Worth  had  been  "  as- 
signed to  command"  in  his  brevet  rank  of  major 
general,  which  is  of  prior  date  to  General  Pillow's 
commission,  and  therefore  placed  him  second  in 
command  to  General  Scott.  So,  even  had  the 
Stuart  fallen  in  battle,  or  been  dethroned,  no  detri- 
ment would  have  come  to  the  army  or  the  country. 
With  however  much  of  gallantry  and  ability  swoid 
and  sceptre  had  been  wielded,  a  Cromwell  was  pro- 
vided who  would  not  have  failed  to  wield  them  as 
well  and  as  wisely. 

The  extensive  excursions  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  made  into  the  regions  of  Execu- 
tive and  legislative  usurpations  of  authority,  their 
comparative  frequency,  atrocity,  and  danger,  have 
really  been  into  parts  altogether  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject he  had  proposed  to  the  Senate.  It  is  not,  as  I 
understand  the  question,  whether  the  Executive  or 
legislative  department  of  the  Government  has  been 
well  or  ill  administered  in  times  past,  but  merely 
whether  the  Senate  shall  commit  a  present  usurp- 
ation. That  is  the  question  I  have  considered, 
and  upon  it  I  am  bound  to  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  the  other  day  that  if  these  temporary  ap- 
pointments should  not  be  made  permanent  before 
the  present  session  of  the  Senate  shall  terminate, 
the  President  would  have  the  power  to  fill  them 
again  after  the  adjournment.  With  all  deference, 
I  must  dissent  from  this  opinion.  It  is  to  vacan- 
cies happening  "  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate'' 
that  the  President  has  the  power  of  appointment. 
In  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  these 
would  not  be  such  vacancies.  It  is  needless  to 
make  an  argument  to  prove  this.  To  my  mind  it 
is  self-evident  Besides,  it  has  been  settled,  so  far 
as  precedent  can  settle  such  a  questiot),  upon  a 
principle  recognized  by  the  Senate  in  1825,  and. 
acquiesced  in  ever  since.  And  for  the  authority 
of  precedent — whatever  I  may  thinkof  it  myself — 
I  need  go  no  further  than  the  argument  of  my  hon- 
orable friend  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,] 
a  few  days  ago — perhaps  only  to  the  honorable 
Senator's  own  argument  of  yesterday.  The  pre- 
cedents are  before  me,  if  any  one  wishes  to  exam- 
ine them. 

I  have  said  nothing,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
in  relation,  direct  or  remote,  to  the  merits  of  the 
individuals  holding  these  temporary  commissions. 
They  make  no  part  of  the  merits  of  the  question 
before  the  Senate.  They  are  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  my  purpose.  But  even  if  they  were 
involved  in  this  discussion,  there  is  a  reason  why 
I  should  say  as  little  as  possible  in  regard  to  them. 
The  conduct  of  some  of  them  is  now  the  subject 
of  investigation  before  a  tribunal  provided  by  the 
laws.  Before  that  tribunal,  all  the  facts  necessary 
to  an  impartial  opinion  will  be  discovered.  Here, 
without  a  knowledge  of  those  facts,  and  not  em- 
powered to  pass  upon  their  character,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  sit  in  judgment,  or  even  express  an  opinion, 
favorable  or  unfavorable;  and  I  am  unwilling  that 
the  Senate  should  say  or  do  anything  calculated  to 
forestall  public  opinion,  or  unduly  influence  the 
action  of  the  tribunal  in  charge  of  the  cases. 

I  have  considered  the  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  Constitution  and  other  existing  laws;  and  the 
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examination  has  satisfied  my  own  mind,  at  least, 
that  its  adoption  will  violate  them  all.  I  shall, 
therefore,  vote  against  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  in 
passing,  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  upon  the  general  politics  of 
the  country — particularly  upon  some  of  the  prom- 
inent men  and  movements  of  political  parties. 

He  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  revive  some 
of  the  old  issues  which  have  marked  the  division 
of  our  people  into  two  great  parties  for  many  years. 
But  upon  the  merits  of  these,  I  do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity, even  if  I  had  the  ability,  to  enter  the  arena 
against  him.  I  am  of  opinion  that  even  among 
those  with  whom  he  claims  party  affiliation,  he 
will  find  adversaries  more  equally  his  match — 
foes  more  worthy  of  his  steel.  Upon  the  Bank  I 
set  against  him  his  own  "  giant  of  the  north,"  who 
declares  it  "  obsolete."  Upon  a  Protective  Tariff 
I  array  against  him  "  the  Sage  of  Ashland, "in  the 
compromise  act  of  1833.  But  lest  that  may  not  be 
deemed  conclusive,  because  violated  in  the  first 
paroxysms  of  power,  I  bring  to  its  aid  the  mass 
even  of  the  Whig  party,  small  and  great,  who,  as 
they  gaze  upon  the  tomb  of  its  abominations,  are 
daily  exclaiming — requiescat  hvpace!  The  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  public  land  sales  has,  I 
believe,  no  advocates  anywhere.  The  recognition 
of  our  "  inland  seas,"  as  objects  of  improvement 
within  the  constitutional  limit  of  "  national  and 
necessary,"  is  common,  I  believe,  to  both  parties. 
But  the  Bankrupt  Law!  Where  is  that  polished 
shaft  in  the  series  of  that  "  superstructure"  which 
was  to  rise,  and  shine,  upon  the  broad  foundations 
laid  for  it,  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  in  1841.' 
'Where,  now,  is  that  political  leech  which  was  to 
cure  all  the  ills  of  individual  speculation  and  im- 
providence? Alas!  sir,  it  has  met  even  a  worse 
fate  than  its  fellows.  Not  only  have  its  brethren 
cast  it  off;  but  its  own  insatiate  parent.  Saturn- 
like, has  devoured  it.  But  the  other  day,  in  an- 
other room  in  this  Capitol,  he  who  spoke  it  into 
existence,  wrung  the  last  drops  of  life-blood  from, 
its  feeble  heart,  and  as  he  swallowed  it,  to  the 
great  edification  of  his  hearers,  pronounced  this 
epitaph; 

"  I  was  told,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  when  I  was  last  in  New 
Orleans,  that  scarcely  a  man  of  those  who,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  were  doing  tlie  most  extensive  business  in  that 
city,  was  now  to  he  lound  in  tiie  same  position.  They  had 
all  become  bankrupts,  and  nearly  all  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  h;id  changed  hands  in  consequence  of 
this  hiw.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  (he  added,)  that  if  a 
tornado  were  to  sweep  over  the  fair  fields  of  that  State,  or 
if  the  majestic  Mississippi  were  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
inundate  ihe  country,  the  sweeping  destruction  that  would 
ensue  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  calamities  would 
not  exceed  in  its  results  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  law,  as 
carried  out  under  the  decisions  of  the  cdurts  there." 

But  for  a  sweeping  renunciation  and  entire  re- 
pudiation of  the  whole  system  of  measures  which 
imarked  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
1841,  I  refer  the  Senator  to  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  his  own  State,  not  long  since  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  Whig  forces  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  He  has  recently  condemned  the  whole 
batch — bank,  protective  tariff,  distribution,  uncon- 
stitutional expenditufes  of  public  money,  bankrupt 
law,  and  all.  And,  in  doing  so,  I  verily  believe 
he  is  a  pretty  fair  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  American  people,  of 
both  political  parties.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this — after  being  driven  from  every  position  they 
have  ever  occupied,  or  voluntarily  retiring  from  it — 
with  their  guns  all  spiked,  or  turned  upon  their 
retreating  columns,  the  party  to  which  the  Senator 
belongs  very  modestly  comes  forward  and  demands 
our  surrender !  Really,  sir,  I  can  conceive  no  par- 
allel to  this,  unless  Santa  Anna,  when  routed, 
•'horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,"  at  Cerro  Gordo,  had 
cried  out  to  our  forces,  as  he  fled,  "Lay  down 
your  arms,  and  submit  to  my  conquering  leg! — 
there  is  no  difference  between  us!"  The  demand 
is  modest,  no  doubt!  But  the  Senator  must  excuse 
us,  if,  valuing  our  principles,  we  adhere  to  them; 
if,  mindful  of  our  advantages,  we  maintain  them; 
if,  satisfied  with  our  measures,  we  prosecute  them; 
if,  conscious  of  our  strength,  we  make  use  of  it. 
We  claim  to  have  seen  the  light,  and  are  unwilling 
to  relapse  into  the  dark  ages  of  monopoly.  Our 
hands  are  upon  the  Democratic  plough,  and  we 
cannot  turn  back  from  an  implement  whose  glitter- 
ing share  has  so  effectually  torn  up  the  fallow  land 
of  Whigery. 


Of  the  flagellation  the  honorable  Senator  has 
inflicted  upon  John  Tyler,  I  may  say — I  trust 
without  oflfence  to  fastidious  tastes — in  the  homely 
but  expressive  phrase  of  an  Ohio  editor,  "He  is 
your  own  coon — it  is  your  own  privilege  to  skin 
him."  But,  in  simplejustice,  I  will  add,  that, in  my 
opinion,  the  organization,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Whigs  as  a  parly,  is,  this  day,  owing  to  the  course 
of  John  Tyler.  Had  he  not  interposed  his  vetoes, 
the  Whig  party  would  have  been  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  indignation  of  a  deluded  people, 
at  promises  liberally  made,  but  impossible  to  be 
performed.  He  served  as  the  scapegoat  for  a  party 
who  had  otherwise  been  lost,  and  who  have  not 
been  as  grateful  as  they  should  be. 

"The  great  imbodiment"  himself  did  not  escape 
a  buffet  in  passing.  Of  him,  and  such  treatment 
to  him,  I  can  only  say,  in  the  lament  of  Antony 
over  Caesar's  dead  body,  which  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  every  generous  heart,  "  But  yesterday, 
his  name  had  stood  against  the  world!  JVott),  none 
so  poor  to  do  him  reverence!" 

Of  the  Democratic  party,  and  its  interests  in  the 
coming  contest,  which  seem  to  attract  so  rnucli  of 
the  Senator's  concern,  1  have  only  to  say,  we  are 
fn  good  hands,  as  the  result  will  prove  next  week, 
in  his  own  monumental  city.  And  another  thing 
he  may  be  very  sure  of.  Whoever  we  may  choose 
as  our  leader  will  be  one  who.se  principles  are  in- 
volved in  no  uncertainty,  and  who  will  not  be 
found  in  opposition  to  the  origin  and  conduct  of  a 
war  to  which  he  owes  his  only  chance  for  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  recollecting  the  oath  I  took  at 
your  hands  the  other  day,  and  believing  I  saw,  in 
this  resolution,  a  proposed  (though  not  intentional) 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  a  sense  of  duty  for- 
bade my  saying  less  than  I  have  said,  while  1  sin- 
cerely regret  the  necessity  which  has  caused  me 
to  trouble  the  Senate  at  all. 


THE  FRENCH  REV0LUTI0;N. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  A.  McCLERNAND, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.dpril  3,  1848, 
On  the  Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Ohio,  tender- 
ing the  sympathies  and  congratulations   of  the    United 
States  to  the  French  people,  upon  the  success  of  the  late 
revolutionary  movement  in  France,  resulting  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  monarchy,  and  in  provisional  meas- 
ures for  the  establishment  of  a  Republic. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Like  the  member  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hilliard]  who  has  addressed  the  House 
upon  this  subject,  I  sympathize,  and  that  deeply 
and  anxiously,  in  the  success  of  the  late  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  France.  Like  him,  I  depre- 
cate and  disapprove  of  the  firebrand  thrown  into 
this  House  by  the  member  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  AsHMUN,]  in  the  form  of  the  amendment  he 
has  moved,  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union — which 
atnendment  is  altogether  foreign  and  irrelevant  to 
the  question  legitimately  under  consideration.  But, 
unlike  the  member  from  Alabama,  I  do  not  dis- 
trust the  ultimate  success  of  the  efforts  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  French  people  to  establish  their 
liberties  upon  a  sure  and  solid  basis. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  said  he  wished  to  say  that  he 
was  misunderstood.  He  did  not  distrust  the  French 
people;  but  from  certain  indications,  he  was  fear- 
ful that  the  French  revolution  might  not  eventuate 
as  happily  as  he  desired. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  Very  well!  I  may  sym- 
pathize with  the  gentleman  in  his  solicitude;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  succes.s  of  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  in  France.  The  people,  with  fair  play,  are 
capable  of  Self-government;  but  if  they  were  not, 
who  may  derive  from  the  incapacity  of  the  people 
the  right  to  govern  them  without  and  contrary  to 
their  consent?  This  prerogative  belongs  only  to 
Heaven — not  to  one  man,  or  to  a  kw  men,  whose 
infirmities,  in  consequence  of  their  fewness,  are 
probably  greater  than  those  of  tlie  general  mass. 
As  man  is  responsible  as.  a  moral  agent,  free  to 
will  and  to  act,  so,  as  a  political  agent,  in  order  to 
make  him  justly  and  rightfully  responsible,  as  a 


member  of  the  State,  he  should  be  left  free  to  will 
and  to  act  in  creating  the  institutions  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  1  stand,  and  upon  which  all  mankind  may 
and  have  a  right  to  stand. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  member  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Cummins]  for  bringing  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution  formally  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as,  in  doing  so,  he  has  done  what,  if  he  or  some 
other  member  had  not  done,  I  would  have  felt 
called  on  to  do  myself.  I  tender  him  my  thanks 
for  the  noble  and  patriotic  service  he  has  per- 
formed, and  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  express  my  sentiments  and  views  on 
the  occasion. 

The  French  revolution  is  a  grand  and  thrilling 
event — it  is  such  an  event  as  may  very  well  engage 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  particularly 
of  America,  who  owes  France  so  much.  Ameri- 
cans will  remember  that  it  was  France  who  be- 
friended us  in  our  in  fancy  and  time  of  need;  who 
assisted  us  to  establish  our  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence; to  establish  the  noble  fabric  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which  it  appears  has  become, 
through  Divine  ordination,  the  hope  of  her  own 
aspirations,  and  the  worthy  example  of  her  own 
patriotic  efforts.  Americans  will  remember  all  this, 
and  in  their  gratitude  they  will  de[)lore  France's 
misfortunes,  and  rejoice  in  her  successes.  We 
offer  France  the  assurance  of  our  sympathies  and 
congratulations;  we  extend  to  her  that  greater  than 
physical  aid — the  moral  approbation  of  a  great  and 
free  people.  God  grant  her  success  !  We  can  do 
no  more  in  the  circumstances  of  our  situation. 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  not 
too  hasty.? — whether  the  revolution,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  approve,  may  not  waste  itself  in  anarchy, 
or  sink  into  military  despotism  ? — whether,  in  short, 
it  may  not  aggravate  rather  than  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  people.'  My  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is,  no.  The  revolution  must,  in 
any  event,  prove  another  step  towards  ultimate 
freedom — it  must,  in  any  event,  unsettle  the  foun- 
dations of  that  hereditary  power,  whereby  kings 
have  so  long  and  so  evilly  swayed  the  destiny  of 
Europe. 

The  cause  of  the  French  people  is  enough  of 
itself  to  command  our  approbation,  and  if  we 
would  approve  of  the  event,  as  we  must  approve 
of  the  cause,  now  is  the  time  to  encourage  France 
in  the  struggle  for  liberty  by  the  voice  of  sym- 
pathy and  congratulation.  Let  that  voice  go  forth 
from  this  Hall,  and  from  every  hamlet  and  city 
of  the  Union.  Let  it  cross  the  Atlantic  and  echo 
through  every  part  of  France.  Yes  !  let  it  resound 
as  the  deep,  heartfelt  shout  of  a  great  people — of 
the  New  World — that  a  giant  Republic  is  about 
to  be  given  to  the  Old  World.  No;  grave  men  are 
not  now  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an 
infant  maudlin  prince,  who  may  one  day  wear  and 
abuse  the  crown;  the  occasion  is  far  nobler;  it  is 
to  hail,  as  becomes  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  freemen,  the  regeneration  and  emancipation  of 
an  oppressed  and  suffering  people. 

The  revolution  of  1789,  and  its  terrible  sequence, 
have  been  reproduced  to  our  imaginations,  to  warn 
us  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  French  people 
now.  But,  sir,  what  of  that  revolution?  True,  it 
was  grievously  abused  in  many  respects,  yet  it 
struck  the  first  great  blow  at  the  root  of  despotism 
in  Continental  Europe.  It  brought  forth  a  written 
constitution,  which  was  an  inspiring  souvenir  to 
the  French  people  in  their  late  revolution.  It 
schooled  the  people  of  France — perhaps  in  lessons 
of  blood — in  ideas  and  the  love  of  liberty,  which, 
however  often  repressed,  must  eventually,  and  at 
no  distant  day,  ripen  into  full  and  permanent  frui- 
tion. Had  not  the  revolution  of  1789  occurred, 
France  now,  perhaps,  would  be  less  competent  tor 
a  republic — perhaps  the  late  revolution  would  not 
have  occurred  at  all.  One  thing  is  quite  certa,in: 
France  is  now  arrived  at  a  stage  of  general  im- 
provement and  enlightenment  which  must  pre- 
vent her  from  relapsing  into  permanent  despotism — 
which  must  ere  long  secure  her  the  blessings  of  wise 
and  free  institutions. 

Besides  this  one  great  advantage  secured  by  the 
revolution  of  1789,  many  others  incidental  thereto 
were  also  achieved.  The  monopoly  of  military 
rank  by  the  ancient  nobility, and  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture in  the  descent  of  property,  were  abolished; 
letlres  de  cachet  were  suppressed,  and  perfect  indi- 
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vidual  equality  established  ia  the  administration 
of  public  justice.  And  who  now  shall  say  that 
France,  thus  instructed  by  experience,  and  stimu- 
lated by  partial  success,  will  not  persevere  until 
her  liberties  are  established  upon  a  firm  popular 
basis?  The  late  revolution  has  gone  far  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  result.  And  what, 
now,  sir,  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  this  revolu- 
tion ? 

Louis  Philippe,  through  his  vast  wealth  and  nu- 
merous agents,  thwarted  the  revolution  of  1830  by 
directing  it  to  the  end  of  a  mere  change  of  dynasty, 
and  thus  gave  oifence  to  the  republicans,  who  had  \ 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  and-  had 
bravely  fought  in  it  for  the  great  stake  of  a  repub- 
lic. Hence,  from  the  very  day  Louis  Philippe 
succeeded  Charles  X.,  a  popular  reaction  against 
him  began.  This  original  cause  of  disaffection 
soon  became  aggravated  by  the  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical practices  of  his  Government,  which  were  the 
more  immediate  causes  of  its  overthrow. 

Out  of  a  population  of  five  millions  of  adults, 
only  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  allowed 
to  vote;  and  this  aristocracy  of  electors  was  gained 
over  to  the  Crown  by  corruption.  The  tremen- 
dous centralization  of  power  in  the  Crown  left  at 
its  disposal  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
places,  which,  with  crossesof  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  other  descriptions  of  patronage,  enabled  the 
King  to  control,  at  pleasure,  every  department  of 
the  Government  and  every  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

The  military  establishment  was  prodigious. 
Fortifications  of  the  most  costly  and  formidable 
character  had  been  thrown  around  Paris,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  in  fact  to  over- 
av/e  the  people,  and  to  peipetuate  the  Crown  in  the 
reigning  dynasty. 

The  taxes  and  expenditures  were  enormous. 
They  were  even  greater  under  Louis  Philippe  than 
during  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  had  been 
swelled  to  sums  varying  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
millions  annually,  to  be  lavished  for  the  support  of 
fortifications,  armies,  and  unnecessary  offices  cre- 
ated by  the  Crown  to  buy  votes.  To  complete  the 
■whole,  and  to  fetter  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
the  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  consult  to- 
gether for  the  public  good,  was  subjected  to  a 
treacherous  system  of  espionage,  and  to  an  arbi- 
trary and  vexatious  censorship. 

The  people  were  unwilling,  in  fact  they  could 
not,  longer  bear  these  accumulated  and  complica- 
ted grievances.  They  had  borne  them  until  their 
growing  weight  was  about  to  crush  them,  body 
and  mind,  and  they  determined  to  throw  them  ofi', 
"  peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they  must." 
Accordingly,  a  great  "  reform  banquet,"  or  public 
assemblage,  was  appointed,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  re- 
dressint;;  them.  This  assemblage  was  to  take  place 
on  the  22d  of  February — a  day  which  I  hope  will 
be  hereafter  as  sacred  in  France  to  the  cause  of 
French  liberty  as  it  is  in  America  to  the  birth  of 
the  founder  of  American  independence. 

The  prefect  of  police  and  the  commander  of  the 
national  guards  issued  their  proclamations  prohib- 
iting the  assemblage.  But  upon  the  day  appoint- 
ed, large  masses  of  people  were  seen  moving  first 
towards  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  afterwards 
towards  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  to  prefer 
their  complaints.  The  Government,  equally  de- 
termined, directed  a  large  body  of  the  troops 
against  the  people;  and  thus,  by  force  of  arms, 
drove  them  from  about  the  Chamber.  The  Oppo- 
sition Deputies  moved  the  impeachment  of  minis- 
ters, and  declared  their  purpose  to  resign  their 
places  if  the  motion  should  be  rejected.  And  thus 
ended  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  what  had  been  co.mmo- 
tion  on  the  previous  day,  now  became  insurrection, 
in  which  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  national  guards  sympathized,  while 
another  portion  of  them  was  employed  against  the 
people,  and  at  some  expense  of  blood.  The  peo- 
ple demanded  of  the  editors  of  the  Reforme  and  the 
J\i'alionnel,  newspapers. in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  should  see  that  their  liberties  were 
not  again  "played"  with — a  noble  tribute  to  the 
majesty  and  power  of  a  free  and  faithful  public 
press.  The  people  also  demanded  "  reform, ''and 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministers.    The  ministers  re- 


signed; but  it  was  too  late.  And  thus  ended  the 
second  act  of  the  drama. 

On  the  24lh,  what  had  been  insurrection  now 
became  revolution.  The  King  abdicated  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  de  Paris,  and 
nominated  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  regent;  but 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected  him,  and  also  the 
Dutchess  of  Orleans.  The  people  proclaimed  a 
provisional  government.  The  King  left  France, 
and,  from  the  last  information,  is  in  England.  The 
people  bear  his  shattered  throne  along  the  streets, 
hymning  the  song  of  liberty,  and  calling  anon  for 
"a  republic  on  the  model  of  the  United  States." 

And  thus,  passed  away  the  proudest  and  most 
gorgeous  throne  of  Europe,  "  as  the  baseless-fabric 
of  a  vision;"  thus  ended  the  grand  drama  in  suc- 
cessful revolution.  And  what  now  follows  the 
revolution.'  Do  the  people  prove  true  to  them- 
selves.' Do  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  meas- 
ures falsify  the  imputations  of  the  enemies  of 
popular  government.'  Let  us  see.  Among  the 
decrees  of  the  provisional  government  and  subor- 
dinate authorities,  1  find  the  following: 

1st.  The  Suppression  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  con- 
stitution of  a  republic;  every  citizen  to  be  a  national 
guard;  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied,  and 
freedom  of  thought  secured. 

2d.  Abolition  of  all  titles  and  nobility. 

3d.  The  National  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  20th 
of  April  and  decree  a  constitution.  Population  to  be 
the  basis  of  election.  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple fixed  at  nine  hundred,  including  those  of  Algiers 
and  the  colonies.  Suffrage  to  be  direct  and  uni- 
versal. All  Frenchmen  twenty-one  years  of  age 
to  be  electors,  and  all  of  twenty-five  years  to  be 
eligible  to  be  elected,  the  ballot  to  be  secret. 

4th.  Voters  to  be  furnished  with  a  ballot  list, 
and  to  vote  at  the  principal  place  in  each  canton. 
No  person  to  be  a  representative  who  has  not  two 
thousand  votes.  Each  representative  to  be  entitled 
to  an  indemnity  of  twenty-five  francs  per  day  for 
the  duration  of  the  session. 

5th.  All  prosecutions  against  the  press  and  for 
political  oflences  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  prison- 
ers confined  for  such  oftences  to  be  released. 

6th.  The  persons,  properties,  and  rights  of  for- 
eigners, to  be  respected. 

7th.  All  the  citizens  to  be  armed  and  clothed  as 
national  guards;  those  notable  to  provide  clothing 
to  be  furnished  by  the  provisional  government. 

8th.  Diminution  of  hours  of  labor;  where  it  was 
eleven  hours  to  be  ten,  and  where  twelve  to  be  eleven. 

9th.  All  institutions  having  the  name  of  "  royal" 
prefixed,  to  be  called  "national." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mor- 
alize upon  this  grand  phenomenon,  I  would  say, 
that  it  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  con- 
flicting elements  and  principles.  For  a  long  time, 
the  principle  of  democratic  numbers  has  been  un- 
dermining the  antagonist  principles  of  aristocracy 
and  regal  authority  throughout  Europe,  and  at 
length  in  France,  the  former  has  overthrown  the 
latter  with  tremendous  effect.  Armies  and  throne 
and  court  have  been  swept  away,  as  an  atom,  by 
the  popular  breath. 

The  revolution  of  France  is  not  merely  the  tri- 
umph of  the  multitude  over  the  unequal  resistance 
of  one  man.  Far  more:  it  is  the  triumph  of  free- 
dom over  tyranny — of  truth  over  error — of  human- 
ity over  inhumanity.  Aye,  it  is  the  distinct  and 
authentic  annunciation  of  the  great  and  inestimable 
truth,  that  the  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching, 
when  in  Europe  military  force  must  bow  to  moral 
force — when  kings  must  bow  to  the  superior  ma- 
jesty of  the  people — when  the  masses  of  Europe 
only  have  to  wiij  it  to  be  free. 

France,  if  she  should  maintain  and  mature  the 
fruits  of  her  revolution,  will  rise  with  salient  en- 
ergy to  the  ascendant  position  and  influence  that 
will  belong  to  her  as  the  leading  republic  of  Eu- 
rope. She  will  be  enabled  to  extend  the  conquest 
of  her  free  principles  far  beyond  the  flight  of  her 
eagles  in  the  days  of  the  almost  romantic  triumphs 
of  her  great  captain.  Already  Italy,  Denmark, 
Sardinia,  and  Prussia,  are  awakening  from  the 
apathy  of  centuries;  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
example  of  France  will  not  hasten  the  time  when 
all  these  countries,  when  all  Europe,  shall  be  en- 
rolled upon  the  blazoned  list  of  freedom.'  For  one, 
sir,  I  believe  this  glorious  consummation  to  be  hard 
by. 


I  need  not  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  bear  towards 
Louis  Philippe  any  feeling  of  ill-will;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  respect  him  as  a  man  for  his  intelligence 
and  many  virtues;  and  now,  in  his  retirement,  I 
would  sympathize  in  his  private  afflictions.  But 
it  is  not  of  individuals  that  I  speak;  I  speak  of 
France  and  liberty — considerations  far  more  im- 
portant than  individuals.  As  an  American,  I  bear 
for  France  a  warm  and  grateful  affection,  not  only 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  but  also  because 
she  is  the  native  land  of  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
generous,  the  philanthropic,  the  noble  Lafayette. 
God  grant  that  France  and  the  United  States,  as 
the  two  great  republics  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  may  soar  and  culminate  in  the  moral  gran- 
deur and  glory  of  eternal  freedom  and  Christian 
civilization. 
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SPEECH   OF   MR.   THOMPSON, 

OF  KENTUCKY, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  3,  1848.  ^ 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the, 
Wliole  on  the  stale  of  the  CFiiion,  (Mr.  Hu.liard  in  the 
cliair,).took  up  the  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
raise,  for  aliniittd  time,  an  additional  military  force,  and  for 
other  pnrposes,"  approved  February  IJ,  1847.  The  purport 
and  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  prevent  non-couimissioned 
officers,  musicians,  and  privates  therein  named  from  forfeit- 
ing or  losing  the  scrip  or  bounty  land  secured  to  them,  in 
consequence  of  promotion  to  a  company,  field,  or  stafl' 
office,  or  on  account  of  any  appointment  in  their  own  or  in 
any  other  corps  in  the  army. 

Mr.  THOM PSON,  of  Kentucky ,  being  enti  tied 
to  the  floor,  renftarked,  that,  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
any  very  extended  remarks.  The  bill  was  ob- 
viously proper  and  manifestly  just.  It  only  con- 
templated this:  that  inasmuch  as  privates pjomo^erf 
were  not  discharged,  they,  on  account  of  such  pro- 
motion, should  not,  if  they  served  out  their  time, 
lose  their  scrip  or  bounty  land.  Promotion  or 
appointment  from  the  line  was  high  evidence  of 
merit,  of  confidence,  of  worth.  Such  promotion 
was  not,  in  military  technical  language,  a  discharge, 
honorable  or  otherwise;  it  was  no  discharge  at  all, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  properly  enough,  such 
construction  at  the  Department  of  War  had  been 
given  to  the  act  of  February  11,  1847,  as  to  de- 
prive the  meritorious  appointees,  or  promoted  per- 
sons from  the  line,  of  their  scrip  or  bounty  land. 
That  good  conduct  and  receiving  a  commission 
therefor  should  thus  operate  was  against  every 
dictate  of  ordinary  justice.  By  the  original  bill  it 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  warrant  any  such 
injustice;  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  uninten- 
tional omission.  Mr.  T.  was  happy  that,  upon 
maturer  consideration  now,  those  who  died  be- 
fore reaching  the  seat  of  war,  by  more  recent 
decision,  are  entitled,  in  the  persons  of  their  le- 
gal representatives,  to  scrip  or  bounty  land  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  act.  This  was  all  just.  If 
a  man  had  perished  in  Texas  before  reaching 
Mexico,  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
gulf,  or  slept  in  death  under  the  turbid  waters,  or 
on  the  sickly  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  no 
reason  his  parents  or  children  should  not  inherit 
his  bounty  land  or  scrip;  and  there  was  still  less 
reason  that  honorable  promotion  should  be  a 
damage  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  person  who  has 
merited  and  received  it. 

He  should,  however,  when  in  order,  propose 
some  amendments  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to 
perfect  the  bill,  or,  if  not  necessary  to  perfect  the 
bill,  by  providing  for  similarly  omitted  cases,  yet 
of  such  cognate  and  germane  character  to  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration,  that  he  believed,  in  all 
justice  and  in  propriety,  they  should  be  passed. 
Before,  however,  he  proceeded  to  suggest  the 
amendments  he  desired  to  offer,  he  wished  to  say 
something  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Thompson.]  That 
amendment  proposes  to  extend  the  benefit  of  boun 
ty  land  also  to  those  who  served  in  the  old  Indian 
wars — previous  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  I  sup 
pose;  and  also,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  time 
of  service,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  bounty- 
land  system  to  those  who  served  in  the  last  war 
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with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Chairmun,  (said  Mr.  T.,) 
upon  the  subject  of  these  amendments  I  wish  to 
Atbmit  to  the  committee  rather  opinions  tlian  argu- 
ments. The  pension  system  of  the  United  Stales, 
so  far  as  it  affects  or  extends  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  independence  with  Eng- 
land, 1  regard  as  the  proudest  monument  to  be 
found  of  legislation — nay,  national  gratitude — grat- 
itude justly  due — compensation  rightfully  owing 
from  a  free,  civilized,  rich  posterity  to  progenitors, 
who,  in  times  which  "tried  the  souls  of  men," 
achieved  for  them  national  existence,  independ- 
ence, a  free  and  republican  government. 

By  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Little  York  in 
1781,the  warwasvirtuallyended.  Itis  true  that  the 
final  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  recognizing 
CRir  independence,  did  not  occur,  or  rather  was  not 
consummated,  until  1783.  After  the  suspension  of 
hoslililies,and  even  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
it  is  matter  of  historical  notoriety  that  the  Indians — 
subsidized  allies  of  Great  Bri  tain  m  the  war — did  not 
remit  hostile  operations  entirely,  nor  in  any  degree 
abate  in  the  rancor  of  enmity  with  which  they  had 
been  imbued  towards  us.  The  reluctant  surrender 
ofpostsonournorthwestborder  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; the  ancient  hostility  of  the  Indian,  by 
the  implacability  of  his  nature,  and  no  doubt  nur- 
tured from  trading  posts  of  the  English,  was  still 
kept  alive.  This  feeling  of  fire  in  the  bosom  of 
the  savage,  alive  still,  even  when  covered  over 
with  embers,  gave  rise  to  the  expeditions  under 
Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  down  to  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  Indians  under  old  Mad  Anthony  m  August, 
in  1794,  was  in  fact  but  a  protracted  continuation 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  By  a  properly- 
digested  system  to  provide  for  those  engaged  m 
that  service  up  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  1  under- 
stand a  special  committee  has  been  raised,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  my  colleague  from  the  Covington 
district,  [Mr.  Gaines,]  and  to  whose  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  large  experience  and  conversancy  in  mil- 
itary matters,  I  would  commit  myself  most  cor- 
dially for  a  rightly-adjusted  system  of  pensions, 
or  right  remuneration  to  those  old  Indian-fighters, 
as  we  in  the  West  generally  call  them.  1  will  vote 
for  the  genlleman^s  amendment  in  this  particular, 
although  I  would  prefer  a  better-digested  and  grad- 
uated bill. 

So  far  as  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Thompson]  proposes  to  put  the 
soldiers  of  the  last  war  with  England  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  to  bounty  lands,  with  those  who  have 
served  in  the  present  war  with  Mexico,  1  have  this 
to  say:  the  war  of  1812,  chiefly  declared  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  ocean,  as  to  which  we  were  infringed 
upon  by  Great  Britain  by  improper  impressment 
of  our  seamen  and  other  maritime  wrongs,  yet,  in 
its  inception  and  prosecution  throughout,  was 
marked  by  a  savage  alliance  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  festering  animosity  that  still  rankle^d  of  old  in 
the  Indian 's  bosom  was  the  chief  engine  of  annoy- 
ance and  slaughter  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  war  of  1812,  as  in 
the  old  Indian  war,  whence,  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation, proximity  to  the  scene,  by  levies  or  by 
volunteer  service,  did  your  soldiers  mostly  come? 
Sir,  the  pilgrim  pioneers  of  the  Stale  I  in  part  have 
the  honor  to  represent  and  theirdescendants  poured 
out  their  blood  like  water,  and  bled,  too,  from  their 
richest  veins  in  these  struggles.  Kentucky,  the 
oldest  of  the  progeny  of  the  thirteen  original  Stales 
— the  first  born — by  some  reversal  of  the  rules  of 
primogeniture,  has  not,  by  sections  and  alternate 
sections,  and  reserved  sixteenth  sections,  had  built 
for  her  roads,  canals,  and  school-houses;  and  yet, 
sir,  where  now  repose  the  bones  of  her  best  and 
bravest  sons,  large  States  have  grown  up.  I  will 
vole  for  this  amendment,  as  p;-oposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  If  it  but  goes  to  some 
brave  soldier's  son  or  daughter  now  emigrating 
westward  beyond  the  scene  of  their  father's  patri- 
otic service,  I  am  content.  I  am  more  than  content, 
because  round  about  where  I  live,  the  men  of  the 
Thames,  of  Tippecanoe,  of  New  Orleans — the  sol- 
diers and  men  of  Shelby,  Adair,  Slaughter,  Allen, 
and  Daviess  li\-e.  The  proposition  takes  not  a  dol- 
lar from  the  public  treasury,  and  will  only  place 
him  who  has  contended  with  the  hardy  northern 
Indian  and  British  regular,  upon  an  equal  fooling 
wiih  those  who  have  patriotically  served  then- 
country  in  Mexico.  The  States  now  covering  their 
remains,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  these  soldiers 


and  their  relatives,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  vote  against 
a  measure  so  just  and  eminently  due  to  a  portion 
of  the  republic  which,  so  far  as  public  expenditures 
are  concerned,  has  gone  dowerless  and  unprovided 
for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  (said  Mr.  T. ,)  without  any  pur- 
pose now  to  go  into  any  general  discussion  about 
the  war  with  Mexico,  I  would,  in  reference  to 
some  remarks  made  by  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Thompson]  a  few  days  since,  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  pay  of  the  volunteers,  submit  a  few 
remarks.  A  change,  it  seems,  had  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  gentleman's  dream:  it  seemed  that  his 
vote  on  this  measure  had  given  him  more  trouble 
than  his  objections  to  General  Taylor  for  the  capit- 
ulation at  Monterey.  But  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  Mr.  T.  at  present  to  go  into  any  defence  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  His  understanding  of  this  matter  of 
the  increase  of  pay  was  this:  on  the  20th  of  May, 
184C,  a  motion  had  been  made  by  a  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart]  to  suspend  the  rules 
that  he  might  offer  a  resolution  that  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  be  directed  to  report  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  volunteers  from  $7  to  $10 
a  month,  and  granting  also  the  bounty  of  160  acres 
of  land.  That  motion  was  lost,  and  by  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  seventy-five  to  seventy — this  the 
Whig  side  of  the  chamber  voting  for  it,  the  other 
side  againstit.  In  the  same  month  of  May, a  prop- 
osition to  raise  the  pay  to  |ilO  was  previously  voted 
down;  it  was  similar  in  its  import  and  object,  and 
voted  down  by  the  Democratic  side  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

"What  Mr.  T.  would  have  done  had  he  been 
here,  he  could  not  say;  but  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  pay  ought  to  have  been  fixed  at  ^10  per  month. 
It  was  true,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Thompson]  had  shown  that  $10  per  month  was 
more  than  we  had  paid  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
of  our  Revolution,  or  to  those  who  had  served  in 
the  war  of  1812.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  for  this  difference  in  amount  of  pay 
there  existed  good  reasons.  In  the  former  wars 
our  troops  fought  principally  on  our  own  soil.  In 
the  Revolution  we  battled  for  our  homes  and  our 
altars,  for  national  existence  and  liberty;  in  such 
a  cause  any  one  might  be  willing  to  fight  for  less 
pay,  and  often,  as  they  did,  even  without  any  pay 
at  all.  But  the  present  was  a  foreign  war,  waged 
far  from  home;  we  were  rich  comparatively,  much 
richer  and  more  able  to  pay  than  formerly.  To 
compensate  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  our  best 
citizens,  it  was  but  reasonable  in  the  present  war 
the  compensation  should  have  been  greater,  and 
the  rejection  of  so  just  a  proposition  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  did  them  little  credit.  No  wonder 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  found  such  a  vote 
a  stumbling-block  in  his  w^y  back  to  this  Hall. 

He  believed  the  gentleman  would  find  himself 
equally  mistaken  when  he  put  the  question  of  vol- 
unteers or  regulars  to  the  people.  Not  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Organin  this  city,  nor  the  kindred  affiliated 
presses  in  the  States — not  to  the  hordes  of  expect- 
ants of  military  lionors  and  places  belonged  the 
rightful  decision  of  this  que'stion;  but  it  belonged 
to  the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  country — the  great 
substratum  and  strength  of  our  existence,  whose 
blood  and  whose  treasure  upheld  the  State  and 
sustained  the  war.  When  the  question  was  put 
to  these  men,  "which  do  you  prefer,  a  volunteer 
or  regular  force?"  they  would  reply  as  one  man, 
"  we  prefer  volunteers."  They  prefer  volunteers, 
because  with  such  a  force  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive  was  not  so  enormously  increased,  and 
because  volunteers  had  proved  themselves  equal  lo 
any  emergency  that  had  or  was  likely  to  arise  in 
the  service.  In  such  a' force  there  did  not  exist 
the  difficulty  and  aversion  to  enlistment  under  un- 
known officers.  The  men  from  themselves  selected 
at  least  their  company  officers;  they  knew  in  what 
society  they  went;  who  were  to  be  their  comrades 
in  peril  or  sickness.  State  pride,  pr^de  for  their 
district  or  county,  pride  for  their  company,  were 
all  things  highly  calculated  to  enhance  the  esprit 
de  corps  and  render  effective  and  reliable  the  volun- 
teer force.  The  officers  knew  the  men — the  men 
the  officers;  there  was  mutual  confidence  among 
them.  This  force  the  gentleman  would  find  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  than  enlistment  or  service 
under  unknown  officers  appointed  by  the  President 
for  good  or  bad  reasons,  but  who  had  generally  no 


sympathy  with  the  men,  no  ties  of  kinship,  former 
acquaintance,  or  even  vicinage  to  commend  them 
to  the  common  soldier,  or  to  care  for  his  wants  in 
a  foreign  and  sickly  and  hostile  country.  It  may 
not  in  this  Hall  be  considered  so  democratic  to 
take  volunteers,  'or  to  allow  the  men  to  elect  their 
own  officers,  as  to  sustain  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  for  regulars  and  give  him  the  ap- 
pointments; but  the  people  thought,  felt,  and  would 
decide  differently.  Mr.  T.  had  alluded  to  this 
matter  because  he  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Thompson]  was  under  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  tMississippi,  interposed  . 
and  said  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  basin* 
his  remarks  upon  what  he  supposed  Mr.  T.'s  sen- 
timents to  be,  and  not  answering  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  by  him.  Let  the  gen- 
tleman look  to  the  debates  of  the  last  Congress  and 
he  would  find  out  Mr.  T.'s  views  on  the  subject 
of  volunteers.  The  vote  he  gave  on  the  pay  of  the 
volunteers  the  last  Congress  was  founded  on  the 
reason  that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any  discrim- 
ination in  pay  between  the  regular  and  volunteer 
soldiers.  He  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  to 
controvert  that  position. 

Mr.  THOMPSON, of  Kentucky,resuming,  said 
that  in  what  he  had  been  saying  he  had  no  inten- 
tion or  purpose  whatever  to  misrepresent  the  gen-, 
tleman  from  Mississippi.  He  avowed  for  himself 
his  preference  for  volunteers  over  regulars,  his 
opinion  of  increased  pay,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
votes  and  conduct  of  parties  touching  it. 

Now,  Mr.  T.  thought  there  were  one  or  two 
things  germane  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  and 
very  proper,  if  not  necessary  to  perfect  it,  which 
he  would  ofler  in  the  shape  of  amendments  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  He  read  the 
amendments,  (afterwards  offered,)  the  first  of 
which  gave  the  bounty  lands  of  the  soldier  to  his 
brothers,  sisters,  or  next  of  kin,  or  lo  his  devisee, 
if  he  had  no  wife,  children,  or  parents.  The  pur- 
port of  the  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  right  of 
the  soldier  to  bounty  land  lapsing  or  falling  back 
to  the  Government,  because  his  relatives  might  be 
as  remote  as  a  brother  or  sister;  and  to  enable  any 
relation  that  was  remote  or  more  remote  to  inherit, 
or  for  it  to  go  to  the  devisee  of  the  soldier;  the 
amendment  to  cover  past  and  future  cases  of  this 
sort.  The  second  amendment  made  it  obligatory 
on  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  all  cases,  even 
if  there  was  any  power  of  attorney  or  transfer  on 
file  in  his  office  from  the  soldier  touching  his  scrip, 
or  money  pay  or  bounty  land,  to  obey  the  last 
written  request  of  the  soldier  or  his  personal  de- 
mands as  to  the  delivery  of  scrip-warrants  or 
money.  * 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  T. ,)  the  object  of  this  last  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that,  in  all  disputes,  in  every 
contingency,  the  soldiershould  have  over  the  harpy 
speculator,  who  might  have  defrauded  him  of  his 
land  or  scrip,  the  legal  advantages.  If,  by  uncon- 
scionable exaclion,  usurious  advances,  or  for  a 
grossly  inadequate  consideration,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  the  soldier  had,  from  fraud, 
or  by  force  of  his  necessitous  condition,  parted  with 
his  claim,  he  desired,  by  having  the  actual  control 
and  possession  of  vouchers  and  papers,  and  the 
right  to  control  by  his  order  the  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  attending  to  his  rights,  to 
enable  him  always  to  stand  as  ;3r(?)ia  facie  the 
oivner  and  possessor  of  his  scrip  or  bounty-land 
warrant.  In  all  legal  contestations  of  right  he 
wished  to  give  the  soldier  the  advantage  of  a  de- 
fendant's position.  Mr.  T.  here  alluded  to  a  case 
within  his  own  knowledge  where  there  were  two 
claimants  of  the  same  bounty  certificate,  and  no  man 
could  tell  which  had  the  rightful  claim.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  the  practical  effect  of  enabling  the 
poor  soldier,  who  had  escaped  undevoured  by  the 
sharks  of  the  Gulf  and  the  vultures  of  the  battle- 
field ,  somewhat  lo  ward  off  the  more  rapacious  spec- 
ulator, who  was  eternally  hovering  and  prowling 
around  our  very  wharves,  to  pounce  upon  him, 
sick,  feeble,  war-worn,  or  wounded,  in  need  of  all 
thinp-s,  and  rob  him  the  instant  he  touched  the 
shores' of  his  native  land— rob  him  of  the  price  of 
his  health  and  his  blood  upon  the  battle-fields  of 
his  country.  I  am  just  told  by  some  one  that  the 
practice  is  now  to  conform  to  what  I  desire.  I  am, 
Mr.  Chairman,  aware  of  that.  It  is  but  an  ordi- 
nance or  rule  for  the  time  being,  a  praiseworthy 
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one,  of  the  Department  of  War.  What  is  merely 
usage  or  custom  he  wished  to  be  positive  enact- 
ment; let  it  have  the  full  sanction  of  law.  The 
policy  of  the  law  was,  that  the  lands  granted  as 
bounty  should  be  the  home  of  the  soldier  or  his 
family,  and  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  lands 
had  gone  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  He  wished, 
in  despite  of  chicanery  and  forced  contracts,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  stay  the  cormorant  avarice  of 
that  gallant  and  greedy,  gay  and  gaunt  patriot, 
who  was  not  too  modest,  if  he  could  find  no  broken- 
down  and  prostrate  soldier  from  Mexico,  to  serve 
his  country  and  humanity  by  chasing  down  the 
withered  widows  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 
and  picking  still  more  bare  the  bones  of  these 
needy  but  hallowed  relics.  As  to  the  other  amend- 
ment, he  presumed,  of  its  propriety  there  could  be 
little  doubt.  By  the  law  now  and  heretofore,  if  a 
man  perished  in  service,  his  wife,  or  children,  or 
parents,  inherited  his  bounty  land;  this  amend- 
ment sim.ply  proposes  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the 
law  to  a  brother  or  sister,  .or  other  collateral  rela- 
tion or  devisee. 

There  seemed  to  be  a, special  injustice,  a  gross 
omission  in  the  law,  because  a  man  was  childless, 
or  without  parents,  that  the  country  should  take 
away  the  bounty  land,  intended  as  a  part  remunera- 
tion for  his  services,  from  remoter  kindred.  The 
presumption  was,  that  if  he  had  not  those  nearer 
links  of  relationship  to  bind  to  home  and  to  that 
country,  yet  still  he  had  so  loved  his  country  as 
to  risk  and  lose  his  life  in  her  service.  His  claim 
to  remuneration  should  not  surely  be  lost,  or  his 
right  to  dispose  of  it  weakened,  because  of  the 
misfortune  not  to  have  these  dearest  ties  of  our 
existence.  Many,  perhaps  all,  had  enlisted  under 
the  belief  that  the  next  of  kin  on  their  demise 
would  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  land;  and  in  the 
insalubrious  climate  of  Mexico  the  warrior,  as  he 
sunk  a  victim  to  the  touch  of  disease  or  the  weapon 
of  the  enemy,  thought  he  left  to  those  proximate 
in  blood  or  friendship  his  bounty  land,  which  a 
generous  country  would  be  eager  to  pass  over  to 
them. 

Mr.  DUNN  here  interposed  to  suggest  a  substi- 
tute for  this  amendment  of  Mr.  T. 

The  CHAIR  reminded  him  that  the  amendment 
was  not  vet  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said  he  was  aware  of  that; 
but  afterwards  was  willing  to  accept  and  adopt  the 
amendment  of  his  friend  from  Indiana  as  accurately 
and  perhaps  more  fully  drawn  than  his  own.  He 
(Mr.  T.)  observed  that  by  his  second  amendment 
he  did  not  wish  to  trammel  or  cramp  the  soldier  in 
disposing  of  his  claim  so  as  to  depreciate  it;  by  the 
other  he  wished  to  cure  what  he  regarded  as  an 
omissiofl  in  the  original  act.  That  honorable  pro- 
motion, which  prevented  a  discharge  at  the  end  of 
service;  captivity  too,  I  suppose,  which  might  have 
prevented  a  discharge,  and  being  mustered  out  of 
service;  or  that  death  before  reaching  Mexico, 
should  have  been  deemed  reasons,  technical  rea- 
sons, for  the  Government  to  clutch  from  the  worthy 
or  unfortunate  their  bounty  land,  seems  strange 
and  hard ;  but  to  him  it  seemed  stranger  and  sound- 
ed harsher  to  say,  that  because  you  are  childless 
and  wifeless,  or  an  orphan,  your  Government  with- 
holds your  bounty  land,  if  you  die  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  (said  Mr.  T.,)  for  his  love  and 
devotion  to  his  country  you  gave  this  bounty  land 
to  the  soldier;  he  in  good  faith  believed  it,  and 
dreamed  of  no  technical  excision  of  his  claim  for 
defect  of  kin  nigh  of  blood  if  he  died  for  that  coun- 
try. Sir,  take  the  generous  horse  from  the  scanti- 
est pasture  on  his  native  hills  to  the  most  luxurious 
lowlands,  and  from  love  of  his  home  he  will  fly 
back  to  their  barrenness.  The  degraded  Swiss,  a 
hired  soldier  in  foreign  strifes,  is  forbidden  to  hear 
the  notes  of  the  well-remembered  national  air, 
Rans  des  Vaches,  lest  it  should  unman  his  soul  and 
unstring  his  nerves  by  the  soft  remembrance  of  his 
mountain  home,  and  produce  desertion.  Here, 
sir,  under  our  observation,  and  everywhere  that 
the  downtrodden  native  of  Erin's  isle,  famished 
and  oppressed  for  ages  past  as  she  has  been,  wher- 
ever upon  the  ocean  of  life  tossed,  or  however  hum- 
ble his  lot,  green  and  fresh  still  is  the  recollection 
of  his  native  home,  and  oTt  as  he  journeys  through 
life  the  language  of  his  heart  gushes  out,  "  Steer, 
oh,  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle!"  This  love  of 
native  place  and  desire  to  return  there  pervades  all 
nature:  n>ost  splendidly  is  it  illustrated,  even  as  a 


ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  by  Byron's  allusion 
and  description  of  the  barbarian  gladiator,  who, 
in  the  savage  sport  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
wounded  and  dying,  yet  as  his  life  ebbs  out,  heed- 
less of  plaudits,  turns  away  "his  dimmed  eyes  to 
the  far-off  Danube,  where  are  his  wife  and  yellow- 
haired  boys.  Is  not  the  same  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  the  American  soldier,  vivid  and  strong  by  the 
recollection  that  his  country  is  the  best  and  proud- 
est home  vouchsafed  to  man  on  earth?  When, 
then,  he  has  enlisted  in  the  faith  that  the  bounty 
land  is  his,  I  will  ask,  for  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment now,  or  the  sake  of  the  service  hereafter,  can 
you  say  to  the  soldier,  dying,  the  calamitous  de- 
privation of  the  tenderest  ties  of  existence  is  good 
cause  for  your  country  to  snatch  the  bounty  land, 
the  price  of  your  blood,  now  flowing  to  death,  and 
to  deny  to  you  the  right  to  leave  it  as  a  testimony 
and  link  of  remembrance  to  those  proximate  in 
blood  or  nearest  in  affection,  far  away  from  you  in 
the  land  of  your  nativity  and  the  home  of  your 
childhood?     Surely,  surely  it  cannot  be  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Jacob 
Thompson]  expressed  his  fears  that  we  should  not 
get  graduation.  Not  to  controvert  his  opinions 
upon  that  subject,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  policy 
of  graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands  is  likely 
to  be  a  question  of  necessity,  a  progressive  prin- 
ciple. He  understood  the  State  of  Texas  had  al- 
ready organized  the  country  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  up  to  and  including  Santa  Fe.  I  suppose 
she  has,  or  will  have,  a  land  district  there.  We 
might  be  forced  into  a  system  of  graduation.  If 
Texas  brought  her  lands  into  market  at  fifty  cents 
the  acre,  how  long  could  we  continue  to  hold  up 
ours  at  jl  25  per  acre?  Must  not  any  reduction 
of  the  price  of  land  on  the  Rio  Grande  materially 
affect  our  own  public  domain  ?  What  might  be 
the  right  policy  of  this  Government  as  to  taking 
the  public  domain  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  as- 
suming her  debt,  Mr.  T.  would  not  say,  having 
matured  no  opinion  upon  that  question;  nor  would 
he  commit  himself  as  to  what  hereafter  ought  to 
be  the  boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  Texas 
and  of  the  United  States.  We  had,  as  yet,  no 
peace;  and  there  was,  of  course,  no  adjustment  of 
boundary  between  this  Republic  and  that  of  Mex- 
ico. There  were  now,  he  believed,  by  best  esti- 
mation, in  round  numbers,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  m  Texas.  Many  thought  it 
would  be  more.  But  suppose  the  war  now  termi- 
nated, and  we  could  foot  the  bill,  including  lands 
granted  and  future  arrearages  of  money,  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  if  this 
war  grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  we  should  have  to  pay  for  our  new 
Texas  citizens  ;pl,000  each  for  every  man,  woman, 
child,  or  slave  in  the  territory.  '  As  to  ourselves, 
supposing  our  population  to  be  twenty  millions  of 
souls,  and  our  war  debt  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  war  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Union,  would  be  ^7  50 
per  head.  If  every  qualified  voter  represents  about 
ten  persons,  taking  females,  infants,  and  slaves  into 
the  computation — which  is  not  far  from  the  proper 
ratio  in  that  regard-^then,  if  settled  by  capitation 
tax,  $75  a  head  to  each  voter  would  be  the  rate  of 
the  enormous  debt  thrown  upon  the  country  and 
its  citizens  by  annexation  and  consequent  war. 
He  spoke  in  round  numbers,  but  approximating 
sufficiently  near  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  _he  be- 
lieved, to  illustrate  his  view,  in  this  particular,  of 
that  matter.  He  alluded  to  this  matter  in  this  con- 
nection to  say,  if,  by  "  manifest  destiny,"  we  were 
constrained  to  rush  into  Mexico,  with  a  rifle  in  one 
hand,  a  bible  in  the  other,  and  cartridge-box  half 
full  of  ammunition  and  half  full  of  blank  deeds  of 
bargain  and  sale,  ready  to  be  filled  up,  he  preferred 
that  those  who  fight,  whether  for  land  or  money, 
should  have  a  better  share  of  the  cost  or  the  fruits 
of  the  conquest  than  steamboat  owners,  pork  con- 
tractors, and  mule  drivers.  But,  waiving  for  this 
time  furiheu  allusion  to  these  things,  he  would  re- 
mark only,  that  so  far  as  the  war  was  concerned, 
the  rTation  must  be,  was  a  unit.  Whether  a  nation 
be  a  dwarf  or  a  giant,  act  through  a  monarch  or 
popular  representation,  as  to  other  nations  it  was 
individual,  one,  indivisible.  When  committed  to 
a  war  it  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war,  whether 
discreetly  or  indiscreetly,  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
commenced.  Until,  by  negotiation  or  subjuga- 
tion, a  war  is  terminated,  soldiers  must  fight  the 


battles  of  the  nation,  and  be  paid  by  the  nation. 
Whatever  he  thought  of  the  prudence  and  judg- 
ment that  precipitated  the  fight,  he  was  still  for 
ample  remuneration  to  those  who  fought,  and,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  rightfully  and  patrioti- 
cally fought,  the  battles  of  their  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  T.  would  say,  he  deeply  de- 
sired every  degree  of  the  amplest  justice  done  to 
the  soldier.  He  was  theother  day  much  impressed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Haskell,]  now  before  him,  in 
reference  to  the  useless  expense,  the  futile  attempt 
to  distinguish  and  bring  back  the  remains  of  the 
lost  to  their  native  soil.  He  was  proud  that  his 
own  State,  in  the  public  cemetery  at  her  capital, 
would,  to  their  honor  and  memory,  inscribe  the 
names  of  the  lost  and  gone  upon  a  monumental 
shaft  of  marble  pointing  high  up  to  that  better  and 
brighter  world  where  he  trusted  they  now  reposed. 
These  forerunners  of  our  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try, if  such  really  be  our  destiny,  have  not  returned 
like  the  spies  sent  out  of  old  from  the  camp  of  the 
wandering  Jews,  and  reported  back  that  giants, 
the  tall  sons  of  Anak,  possessed  the  land,  but 
with  vigor  and  valor  have  achieved  the  mission  of 
their  country.  Do  justice,  munificent  justice,  to 
the  living;  let  your  soldier  sleep  undisturbed  where 
first  he  lay  down  from  "  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh 
and  gory."  He  had  read,  that  upon  the  sterile 
plains  or  mountain  passes  of  Ethiopia,  when  a 
tiger,  or  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  a  lion,  has  slain 
a  man,  every  passer-by,  as  with  fearful  steps  he 
nears  the  scene  of  disaster  and  death,  casts  to  the- 
spot  a  stone  to  mark  the  place.  Where  a  coun- 
tryman of  ours  has  fallen,  his  foes  thick  about 
him  as  the  stones  at  such  place,  let  him  rest;  and 
may  his  monument  be,  that  hereafter  every  coun- 
tryman who  thitherward  journeys,  even  by  the 
genius  of  the  desert,  may  be  whispered,  '■'Sisle 
viator!  heroa  calcas^' — Stay,  traveller,  you  trample 
on  a  hero,  and  cast  his  votive  pebble  to  increase 
the  accumulated  and  accum'ulating  memorial  that 
attests  the  valor  and  marks  the  spot  where  sleeps 
a  monarch-man,  a  lion-hearted  Saxon. 
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SPEECH   OF   MR.  McCLERNAND, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  the  House  or  Representatives, 
May  3,  1848. 
The  Bill  and  Ameniiments  granting  bounties  of  Land  to 
certain  coijiniissioned  officers  promoted  from   tlie   ranks 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  the  soldims  who  served  in 
the  war  of  1790  against  the  Indians,  and  to  the- militia,  vol- 
unteers, and  rangers  wlio  served  six  months  or  more  in  the 
war  of  1812  against  Great  Britain,  being  under  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  McCLERNAND  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  re- 
marks I  propose  to  make,  to  introduce  party  dif- 
ferences into  this  debate;  and  I  only  regret  that 
the  gentleman  froin  Kentucky  [Mr.  Thompson] 
has  seen  fit  to  do  so.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  brought  by  that  gentleman 
against  the  last — a  Democratic — Congress,  that  it 
is  to  that  Congress  the  credit  is  due  of  granting 
bounties  of  land  to  the  soldiers  of  the  present  war. 
Can  the  gentleman  say  that  his  political  friends, 
who  are  now  a  majority  here,  have  done,  or  offered 
to  do,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier?  I 
pause  for  a  reply.  In  regard  to  myself,  sir,  I  may 
claim,  I  trust,  without  vanity,  that  my  course  has 
been  uniform  and  consistent.  I  voted  not  only  to 
grant  bounties  of  land  to  the  soldiers  and  for  the 
increase  of  their  pay  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a 
month,  but  I  took  an  active  part  in  originating  and 
advocating  these  just  and  merctorious  measures. 

It  becomes  me,  sir,  to  say,  that  much  of  what  I 
intended  to  submit  has  been  happily  anticipated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son,] who  addressed  the  committee  a  few  days 
eigo,  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who 
has  just  resumed  his  seat.  There  is,  therefore, 
but  little  left  for  me,  but  to  enlarge  and  enforce  the 
views  presented  by  these  gentlemen,  which,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  I  will  endeavor 
briefly  and  cpncisely  to  do. 

The  bill  and  the  pending  amendments  present  two 
distinct  propositions:  first,  the  extension  of  a  sim- 
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ilar  bounty  of  land  to  confimissioned  officers  below 
the  grade  of  major,  who  have  been  promoted  from 
the  ranks  during  the  present  war,  to  that  granted 
by  the  act  of  February  11,  1847,  to  privates;  and 
secondly,  the  extension  of  a  ratable  bounty  to  the 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  of  1790  against  the 
Indians,  and  to  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  to'  the  heirs  of  these  several  descrip],ions  of 
persons.  I  propose,  sir,  to  consider  these  proposi- 
tions in  the  order  in  whith  they  are  stated. 

Without  pausing  to  dwell  upon  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  first  mentioned  proposition,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  illustrate  its  merits  by  the  e:ftimple  of  a 
particular  case.  1  take  the  case  of  Captain  Cor- 
der,  of  my  own  State,  for  the  purpose.  Captain  C. 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  vol- 
unteer on  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  and  proceeded 
from  Illinois  to  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  where  he 
was  transferred  to  Captain  Webb's  company, 
which  afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  advance 
guards  of  General  Wool's  column.  Prom  San 
Antonio  he  marched  to  or  near  Monclova,  thence 
to  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  and  to  Buena  Vista.  In  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  February,  every  officer  of  his 
company  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  company,  which  he  did,  until 
the  battle  was  won.  On  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  the  brave  and  devoted  remnant  of  his  com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  his  heroic  and  skillful 
conduct,  unanimously  elected  him  their  captain. 
On  or  about  the  19th  of  June,  Captain  Corder's 
service  expired,  after  he  had  marched  on  fool  near 
one  thousand  miles,  and  after  he  had  served  about 
nine  months  as  a  private,  and  about  three  months 
as  captain.  Such,  sir,  is  Captain  Corder's  case.  1 
need  mit  say  there  are  others  like  it — others  where 
the  individual  has  been  deprived  of  his  promised 
bounty  in  consequence  of  his  promotion  only  one 
or  two  or  a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  his 
service. 

I  ask  now,  sir,  whether  these  cases,  standing  as 
they  do,  either  upon  the  ground  of  public  neces- 
sity or  of  personal  merit,  or  upon  both  grounds, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  relieved  ;  whether  it  is  either 
just  or  wise  to  victimize  such  men  on  account  of 
their  merit;  whether  such  a  rule  is  not  grossly  un- 
just and  absurd,  as  dooming  the  unpretending  but 
patriotic  citizen,  who  has  entered  the  lines,  to  re- 
main there  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  his 
inchoate  rights  in  the  event  of  his  promotion  ? 
Such  a  rule  would  be  a  virtival  declaration  that 
rank  and  emoluments  should  inure  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  the  ambitious  and  aspiring.  It  is 
violative  of  the  true  principles  and  policy  of  a  re- 
public, which  teach  that  the  militia  or  citizen  sol- 
diery should  be  stimulated  to  eager  emulation  of 
duty  by  every  proper  incentive.  No!  the  humble 
private  and  the  subaltern,  who  toil  upon  the  long 
march  and  mingle  in  the  bloody  fray,  should  be 
justly  rewarded  as  well  as  the  commanding  gen- 
erals, in  whom,  from  the  habit  of  public  opinion, 
all  the  glory  of  war  centres,  and  upon  whom  we 
have  already  bestowed  the  formal  and  ostentatious 
tokens  of  public  approbation. 

I  proceed  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, [iMr.  Thompson,]  which  proposes  to  extend 
a  ratable  bounty  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
war  of  1790  against  the  Indians,  and  to  the  militia, 
volunteers,  and  rangers  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  against  Great  Britain.  If  that  gentleman  or 
some  other  had  not  moved  the  particular  amend- 
ment, 1  would  have  moved  one  to  the  same  effect 
myself.  I  arn  prepared,  sir,  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment; and,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  committee, 
wdl  offer  a  few  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted. 
W  hat,  sir,  are  those  reasons  ? 

Reverting  to  the  early  history  of  the  country, 
we  find  that  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  the  United 
States  and  GreatBritain,  although  itgave  peace  and 
security  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  States, 
did  not  do  as  much  for  our  infant  settlements 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  settlements 
were  surrounded  by  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks,  Delawares,  Kickapoos,  Miamies,  Wyano 
dots,  Shawnees,  and  other  savage  tribes,  number- 
ing more  than  twenty  thousand  warriors,  who,  in 
bandit  parties,  kept  up  a  cruel  warfare  upon  them. 
Not  unfrequently  the  husbandman  was  shot  down 
at  his  plough  in  the  field;  defenceless  women  and 
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children  were  butchered  in  their  own  dwellings; 
corn-fields  were  laid  waste;  property  stolen,  and 
other  enormities  practised,  too  horrible  to  dwell 
upon.  1  take  one  case  to  illustrate  many— yea, 
hundreds  like  it — the  case  of  Captain  Daniel  Boon, 
one  of  North  Carolina's  noblest  sons,  to  whose 
memory  the  Republic  owes  a  monument.  In  his 
simple  but  eloquent  narrative,  he  says: 

"Two  darling  sons  and  a  brother  have  I  lost  by 
'  the  savages,  who  have  also  taken  from  me  forty 
'horses,  and  abundance  of  cattle.  Many  dark  and 
'cheerless  nights  have  I  spent,  separated  from  the 
'cheerful  society  of  man,  scorched  by  the  sum- 
'  mer's  sun,  and  pinched  by  the  winter's  cold — an 
'instrument  ordained  to  settle  the  wilderness." 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these 
painful  details.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
from  1783  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1790, 
no  less  than  1,,500  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  by  the  Indians;  and  that  during  the  same 
period,  they  stole  and  carried  off2,000  horses,  and 
other  property,  of  the  value  of  $50,000;  of  which 
we  have  a  certain  account.  Such,  sir,  were  the 
atrocities  that  provoked  the  war  of  179U  agamst 
the  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  What  now,  sir,  of 
this  war? 

The  first  expedition  projected  against  the  enemy 
was  in  1790,  v/hicli  was  com.manded  by  General 
Harmar.  The  expedition  was  composed  of  300 
regulars  and  1,133  militia,  drawn  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  other  States,  and  the  border  settlements. 
Soon  after  this  force  reached  the  seat  of  wai-,  an 
engagement  took  place  betv/een  a  detachment  of 
80  regulars  and  300  militia,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Harding,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  near  the 
Great  Miami  village.  The  battle  was  contested  by 
our  troops  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  at  length 
they  were  forced  from  the  field  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  leaving  70  Americans  killed. 

Another  battle  occurred  soon  after,  and  near  the 
same  place  of  the  former.  The  American  force 
now  numbered  sixty  regulars  and  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  militia,  commanded  by 
General  Plarmar  in  person ;  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  greatly  larger.  The  battle  waged  was  bloody 
and  desperate;  but  the  irresistible  numbers  of  the 
enemy  at  length  overwhelmed  all  resistance,  leav- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty-three  Americans  killed 
and  thirty-one  wounded.  An  author  writing  of 
this  battle,  and  the  great  disparity  of  the  opposing 
arrays,  says:  "  While  the  poor  soldier  was  en- 
gaged with  one  Indian,  two  or  more  Indians  would 
sink  their  tomahav/ks  in  his  head."  Thus  closed 
the  campaign  of  1790. 

In  1791  another  expedition  was  projected, which 
was  commanded  by  General  St.  Clair.  This  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  eleven  hundred  men,  who 
were  surprised  and  attacked  by  four  thousand  In- 
dian warriors,  near  the  Miami  village.  A  bloody 
and  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can cannon  was  thrice  and  last  taken  by  the  enemy; 
six  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  fell  in  this  dread- 
ful carnage.  General  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  soon  after 
retrieved  this  disaster,  in  some  measure,  by  a  victory 
upon  the  samefield;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  previous 
battle,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  says: 

"  The  place  had  a  very  melancholy  appearance. 
'  Nearly  in  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
'  yards  lay  three  hundred  skull  bones,  v/hich  were 
'buried  by  my  men  while  on  the  ground;  from 
'  thence  about  five  miles  on,  the  road  through  the 
'  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons, "&c. 

The  victory  won  by  General  Scott  was  followed 
by  another  reverse  in  1794,  when  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  Indians  attacked  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Americans,  and  killed  twenty-three,  and 
wounded  forty  of  the  number.  These  urmsual 
disasters  to  American  arms  are  attributable,  accord- 
ing to  history,  to  several  causes:  First,  perhaps, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  false  estimate 
placed  by  the  Government  upon  the  numbers  and 
warlike  efficiency  of  the  Indians,  and  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  force  supplied  to  subdue  all  resistance 
at  once;  and  secondly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
our  troops  wereoften  taken  by  surprise,  and  at  dis- 
advantage, by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
This,  I  say,  sir,  with  every  respect  for  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  Government,  and  of  the  commanding 
generals,  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  both  of  whom,  be 
it  said  to  their  credit,  signalized  their  gallantry  and 
merit  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Thus  things  stood  in  1794,  when  General  Wayne 


assumed  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  With 
a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  he  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  enemy,  numbering  two  thousand  warriors, 
upon  the  banks  of  tlie  Miami,  and  defeated,  routed, 
and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Of  Wayne,  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  he  was  a  noble  exemplification 
of  American  daring,  energy,  and  enterprise.  A 
nation's  gratitude  is  due  to  his  memory  for  hi."* 
many  valuable  services,  and,  not  least,  for  the  bril- 
linnt  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  brought 
this  bloody  and  cruel  war  to  a  close. 

Now,  .sir,  the  number  of  American  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  field,  in  this  war,  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  .5,000 — the  number  killed  may 
be  estimated  at  1,000,  and  the  number  Vv-ounded  at 
500.  This  estimate  is  somewhat  conjectural,  but 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  far  from  the  truth.  Grant- 
ing a  bounty  of  80  acres  of  land  to  each  soldier,  of 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  troops  as  G  months' 
men,  and  160  acres  to  each  soldier  of  the  remain- 
ing half,  as  12  months'  men,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  land  thus  granted  would  be  600,000  acres. 
In  fact,  the  quantity  would  be  much  less,  as  a  largo 
portion  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  war  were  held 
to  service  for  shorter  terms  than  six  months. 

Such,  sir,  were  the  causes  of  the  memorable  In- 
dian war  of  1790,  and  such  the  sufferings  and  ser- 
vices of  the  soldiers  of  that  war.  I  ask  now,  sir, 
and  I  ask  with  confidence,  whether  these  patriotic 
men  should  not  be  rewarded  as  v/e  have  rewarded 
others  for  like  services?  We  granted  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  tlie  Revolution,  according  to 
rank  and  service,  bounties,  variously,  from  1,100 
acres  to  100  acres  of  land — amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  2,081,470  acres — besides,  perhaps,  a  much  larger 
quantity  which  was  granted  by  States  for  similar 
services;  and  why  should  we  not  grant  suitable 
bounties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  war?  [See 
appendix  A  for  detailed  statement  of  revolution- 
ary bounties.] 

If  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  achieved  our 
independence  in  civilized  warfare,  th.e  soldiers  in 
question,  perhaps  under  greater  personal  hard- 
ships, subdued  the  savages,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  British  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  continued 
that  war  after  the  British  abandoned  it.  They 
fought  and  conquered  in  a  war  that  was  an  age:ra- 
vated  prolongation  of  the  revolutionary  war.  They 
gave  the  same  blessing  of  peace  and  security  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  that  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  States  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  More,  sir;  it  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  patriotic  and 
suffering  men,  that  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  conquered  to  American  laws 
and  civilization — that  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
addition  of  eleven  noble  and  flourishing  States  to 
the  Union — that  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
establish  itsgigantic  system  of  land  sales,  which  has 
filled  the  public  coffers  with  more  than  §120,000,000. 
I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  submit  an  official  statement  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands,  and  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom : 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  I  have  used 
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in  favor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  vv-ar,  will 
apply  with  more  or  less  force,  in  a  modified  form, 
in  favor  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers, 
Vv-ho  served  in  the  war  of  1812  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. What,  sir,  were  the  causes  of  that  war,  and 
what  the  services  of  these  brave  and  patriotic  men.' 
What,  also,  is  their  claim  upon  the  justice  and 
gratitude  of  Congre.?s.' 

History  informs  us,  what  is  well  known  to 
many  living  witnesses,  that  Great  Britain  had 
early  and  grossly  violated  our  neutral  rights;  that 
she  made  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  a 
prey  to  British  cruisers  and  privateers;  that  she' 
wickedly  continued  to  impress  Arnerican  citizens 
into  her  naval  service;  and  once  or  oftener,  when 
the  hardy  American  tar  refused  to  submit  to  her 
unjust  and  illegal  assumption,  he  was  hung  up  at 
the  yard-arm  as  a  mutineer.  In  fact,  all,  or  at  least 
many,  of  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  were  depend- 
ing upon  the  resistance  provoked  by  these  wanton 
outrage.?.  As  our  ancestors  necessarily  waged 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  establish  our  political 
independence,  so  now  we  were  imperiously  called 
upon  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  duty  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  the  forcible  vindication  of  our 
maritime  and  personal  rights.  And  wliat  was  the 
result.' 

The  country  girded  itself  for  the  contest.  New 
York  and  other  eastern  States  sent  forth  their  mili- 
tia, who  fought  side  by  side  v/ilh  the  regulars  at 
Fort  Erie  and  Niagara,  where  American  valor  was 
nobly  displayed.  The  southern  and  middle  States 
sent  forth  their  militia,  who  were  found  battling  for 
their  country  wherever  danger  called.  The  north- 
western States — and  particularly  Kenlucky,  in- 
cluding the  Territories — sent  forth  their  noble 
spirits^  who  repressed  the  barbarities  of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  frontiers,  and  who  defeated  Proctor 
and  Tecumseh  upon  the  Thames — avenging  the 
horrid  butcheries  at  Fort  Meigs  and  the  River  Rai- 
sin. The  southwestern  Stales — and  particularly 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky — poured  forth  their  citi- 
zen-soldiers, who  beat  the  British  at  New  Orleans, 
and  "  closed  the  second  war  of  American  inde- 
pendence in  a  blaze  of  glory;"  thus  avenging  the 
piratical  incursions  of  Admiral  Cockourn  upon  our 
seaboard,  and  the  shameless  destruction  of  the 
American  Capitol.  I  beg,  sir,  to  submit  a  state- 
ment, compiled  with  some  labor,  having  reference 
to  the  number  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  ran- 
gers, to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  grant  bounties: 

Statement  shoiving  the  number  of  noTi-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  and  privates  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  rangers, 
and  sea  fencibles,  v:ho  served  six  months  or  inore,  arid  who 
served  twelve  months  or  Tnare,  in  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain;  also,  the  quantity  of  land  proposed  to  be  granted  as 
bounties,  aficording  to  this  classification. 


STATES  AND  TER- 
RITORIES. 

No.  of  non-commissioned 
oflicer.s,  musicians,  anrl 
privates,  who  served  six 
months  or  more. 

No.  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  wlio  served  12 
months  or  mors. 

Bounty  of  80  acres  to  each 
non-coimiiis'd      officer, 
musician,   and    i)rivate, 
who  served   six  moiitlis 
or  more. 

BountyofieOncrestoeach 
lion  com 'd  oflicer,  musi- 
cian, and   private,   who 
served  12mo'tlis  or  more. 

New  Hampshire... 
Massachusetts  .... 

Rhode  Island,, 

Connecticut 

275 

821 

321 

54 

476 

6.299 

3;432 

170 

49 

13,347 

2,627 

973 

3,694 

9,089 

11,795 

46. 
860 

1,068" 
175 

87' 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\ 


"   "196" 
5  E5 
,171 
760 

2,870 

22,000 

65,680 

25,680 
4,320 

38,080 
503.920 
274,560 

13,600 

3.933 

1,067,-/60 

210,160 

77,840 
295;.520 
727,120 
943,600 
575,1)40 

45,280 
151,920 

7,360 
137,600 

New  York 

Pennsylvania...... 

Delaware 

170,8Sn 
28,000 

13,920 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

KentTicliy 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

30,400 
95,2(;0 

565 
1,893 

Mississippi.. .'. 

Rangers  from  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and 

ldl,600 
459,200 

Total    numbar    of 
non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians, 
and  privates 

63,075 

6,822 
63,075 

5,046,000 

acres  of  I'd 

1.092,.'i20 
5;046,000 

69,897 

6.13y,520 

Such,  sir,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  services  of  the 
militia,  volunteers,  and  rangers,  who  served  in  the 


last  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  thus,  through  the 
joint  instrumentality  of  these  men,  the  regulars,  and 
the  navy,  the  domineering  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain  were  humbled,  her  respect  for  our  name  was 
extorted,  and  a  pledge  of  peace  with  the  world  was 
won,  which  is  worth  more  to  us  than  countless 
treasures. 

I  ask  again,  sir,  as  I  have  already  asked  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  whether  these  brave  and  patriotic 
men  should  not  be  rewarded,  as  v/e  rewarded- the 
regulars  who  fo^ight  by  their  sides.'  We  granted 
to  the  regulars,  the  Canadian  volunteers,  and  to 
the  lieirs  of  other  volunteers,  who  fell  in  battle, 
bounties  variously  from  320  to  160  acres  of  land, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  4,825,352  acres;  and 
why  should  we  not  grant  to  the  equally  meritori- 
ous militia  and  rangers,  and  to  the  omitted  volun- 
teers themselves,  or  to  their  heirs,  a  suitable  boun- 
ty.' Justice  demands  that  it  should  be  done.  [See 
appendix  B  for  a  detailed  statement  of  bounties 
granted  in  the  war  of  1812.] 

But,  sir,  independent  of  these  considerations, 
there  are  others  arising  from  the  nature  and  genius 
of  our  institutions,  which  call  for  the  measure. 
The  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress 
"  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia."  And  wherefore.'  Because,  as  it 
declares  in  one  of  its  amendments,  "  a  well-regu- 
lated tnilitia"  is  "necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State."  '  Well,  if  this  be  so — if  indeed  this  be 
a  fundamental  maxim — does  it  not  follow  that  we 
should  stimulate  and  encourage  the  militia  in  the 
spirit  and  eiliciency  that  becomes  thern  as  the  guar- 
dians of  public  liberty — as  the  ultimate  force  or- 
dained by  the  Constitution  to  "execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions.'" Certainly!  Well,  if  this  be  so,  can 
this  duty  be  better  performed  tlian  by  rev/arding 
the  militia  with  suitable  compensation  and  dignity 
for  their  services  in  the  field.'  No  one  will -deny 
this;  for  all  must  admit  that  the  citizen  who  is 
elevated  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  a  free- 
holder, better  fulfills  the  character  ofa  citizen-soldier 
than  the  landless,  and  perhaps  dependent  operative. 
Besides,  it  is  but  just  that  the  citizen,  who  has  per- 
iled his  life  in  the  wars  of  his  country, 'and  who, 
perchance,  has  assisted  to  extend  her  conquests 
over  vast  territories,  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
home  for  his  old  age  and  his  family. 

The  brilliant  events  of  the  present  war  fully  at- 
test the  truth  of  this  view.  Behold  our  armies, 
hastily  composed  for  the  most  part  of  volunteers 
from  private  life — they  have  crossed  the  great 
solitudes  of  the  West,  and  planted  our  victorious 
standard  upon  the  far-distant  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
They  have  penetrated  southward,  through  rocky 
defiles,  and  against  walied  cities,  -obstinately  de- 
fended, towards  the  heart  of  jVIexico.  They  have 
overcome  the  terrible  northers,  the  deadly  vomito, 
and  marched  in  brilliant  triumph  from  Vera  Cruz, 
quite  to,  and  even  beyond  the  Mexican  capital. 
AH  this  they  have  done,  and  more.  They  have 
overrun,  in  a  sliort  time,  with  inferior  numbers,  a 
vast  country  at  a  great  distance,  inhabited  by  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  people,  deemed  almost  impreg- 
nable from  the  number  and  the  strength  qf  its 
natural  defences.  Such  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments of  citizen-soldiers,  impelled  by  patriotism, 
and  encouraged  by  the  promise  ofa  home  for  their 
retirement;  or,  if  they  should  fall  in  battle,  for 
their  fatherless  children. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  the  prodigious 
achievements  of  American  valor  in  the  present  war. 
What  now,  sir,  has  been  the  part  taken  by  lllinoians 
in  particular,  if  I  may  beallovv'ed  to  inquire  on  an 
occasion  so  appropriate.'  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Illinois,  young  in  years  but  of  noble  promise,  was 
chiefly  noted  for  her  natural  advantages,  and  for 
the  talent,  enterprise,  and  constancy  of  her  various 
and  busy  population.  Nature  shone  forth  in  her 
fair  domain,  as  a  primeval  Eden — beauty  blushed 
in  her  blooming  prairies — grandeur  towered  in  her 
massive  forests — eloquence  discoursed  in  the  deep 
murmurs  of  her  eternal  rivers — and  the  genius  of 
poesy  chanted  immortal  harmony  in  the  breathing 
inspiration  of  the  glorious  and  enchanting  scene. 
Such  was  her  picture  in  peace;  for  her  sons  had 
not  yet  been  called  to  meet  a  foreign  foe. 

But  war  came,  and  with  it  came  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  the  patriot  and  soldier;  the  civic  crown 
was  to  be  cast  aside  for  the  laurel  wreath,  and  Illi- 
nois, the  agricultural  Ceres,  leaped  forth  the  war- 


like Minerva,  armed  in  mail,  and  eager  for  the 
conflict.  More  than  tv.enty  thousand  of  her  citi- 
zens rushed  to  the  standard  of  their  country,  and 
offered  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  vindication 
of  her  rights  and  honor.  '  But  the  citizens  of  other 
States  were  also  emulous,  and  only  some  seven 
thousand  lllinoians  were  received  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States;  a  number,  perhaps,  as 
large,  it"  not  larger,  than  that  furnished  by  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  And  what,  sir,  was  the 
bearing  of  these  brav»-  men  in  the  field  of  danger 
atid  glory.'  At  Buena  Vista,  two  regiments  from 
Illinois  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  con- 
quered. There  the  impetuous  Hardin  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  country,  while  leading  a  daring  charge 
against  the  enemy.  There  Bissell — brave  and  in- 
domitable— with  six  companies  of  lllinoians,  re- 
sisted eight  regiments  of  the  enemy,  in  deadly 
strife,  until  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  regained. 
At  Cerro  Gordo,  where  the  Americans  achieved 
a  victory,  emulating  tb.e  grandeur  of  that  of  the 
French  when  they  crossed  the  huge  barriers  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernaril,  to  lieat  the  Austrians  at  Ma- 
rengo, two  other  resiments  from  Illinois  tooTf  an 
active  and  honorable  part.  Here  Foreman  and 
Baker  led  their  men  to  the  charge,  and  the  heroic 
Shields,  who  was  general  of  the  brigade, fell  wound- 
ed, at  the  head  of  his  advancing  and  victorious 
column.  And  from  thence  on,  lllinoians  in  the 
regular  service,  fought  victorious  in  every  battle, 
until  the  Mexican  capital  had  fallen  before  our 
conquering  arms.  Such,  sir,  has  been  the  part  taken 
by  Illinois  in  the  present  war — tiius  she  stands 
forth  among  her  admiring  sisterhood  crowned  with 
the  blended  glories  of  war  and  peace.  I  am  proud 
of  her  as  my  foster  State  and  home. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  subject,  what  are  the 
objections  taken  to  this  measure.'  First,  it  is  ob- 
jected that  the  measure  is  novel  and  subversive  of 
the  established  policy  of  the  Government — that  it 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  to 
grant  bounties  of  land,  except  before,  and  only  as 
inducements  to,  enlistments  in  the  regular  service. 
I  deny  this  assertion,  and  have  only  to  cite  the  act 
of  1847,  already  referred  to,  to  prove  it  untrue. 
What  are  the  provisions  of  that  act.'  Among  other 
things,  it  grants  bounties  of  land  to  some  fifty 
thousand  volunteers  and  regulars,  whose  terms  of 
service  had  either  actually  expired,  or  otherwise 
had  run  variously  from  a  few  months  to  several 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  quantity 
of  land  thus  granted  by  the  retroactive  operation  of 
the  act  amounts  to  several  millions  of  acres. 

But,  sir,  were  it  otherwise— had  the  Government 
never  granted  bounties  of  land  for  past  military 
services  or  engagements,  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  it  never  should  do  so.' '  Certainly  not.  The 
measure  should  be  determined  upon  much  higher 
principles;  the  soldier  should  be  rewarded,  or  not, 
according  to  his  merit  and  the  dictates  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  public  policy.  None  will  deny 
that  the  soldier  who  goes  forth  to  battle  from  no 
other  impulse  than  that  of  duty  and  patriotism,  is 
as  worthy  as  his  comrade  who  is  pi-ompted  to  do 
so  from  the  hope  of  pecuniary  gain.  And  it  ia 
upon  this  reasoning  I  found  the  claim  of  the  militia 
and  volunteers  who  served  in  past  wars,  to  even- 
handed  justice. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  measure  is  violative  of 
the  public  faith,  as  pledged  for,  the  payment  of  the 
loan  of  $23,000,000,  obtained  for  the  prosecution 
ofthewar.  Ideny  thisasserlion,  too;  itisequally 
unfounded  as  the  former.  The  act  of  January  28, 
1847,  does  not  pledge  the  public  lands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt;  but  only  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  act,  "  the  sales  of  the  public  lands'' — nothing 
more.  It  was  not  the  design  to  limit  the'general 
discretion  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  public 
lands;  that  discretion  is  as  unlimited  nowas  before. 
While  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
as  ordinarily  administered, are  applied  forthe  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  the  requirement  of  the  act 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  public  faith  is  preserved. 

3.  It  is  objected  that  the  measure  is  wasteful  and 
prodigal;  that  it  will  preclude  the  revenue  deriva- 
ble from  the  public  lands,  which,  according  to  the 
senseof  this  objection, should  be  sold,  lookingonly 
to  the  object  of  revenue.  1  deny  this  position  also. 
It  is  based  upon  a  false  assumption.  The  true 
policy  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  is  to  grant  them 
in  suitable  quantities,  at  nominal  prices,  to  occu- 
pants and  cultivators.     This  policy  would  elevata 
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many  indigent  and  worthy  citizens  to  the  tUgfiity 
and  independence  of  freeholders;  it  would  enhance 
the  public  revenues — indirectly,  to  be  sine,  but  cer- 
tainly— by  glancing  the  ability  of  the  people  to- 
pay  taxes. 

This,  sir,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  upon 
the  community  at  large,  and  upon  the  Government; 
but  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  ihe  States  in 
which  the  public  lands  are  situaled?  And  here.,  sir, 

1  address  myself  more  particularly  Ic)  the  represent- 
■aiives  from  those  States,  its  elFect  would  be  pow- 
erful and  decisive:  it  wouW  increase  the  emigration 
to  those  States:  it  would  cause  large  portions  of 
the  public  lands  to  be  converted  to  occupancy,  cul- 
tivation, and  productiveness:  it  would  increase  the 
taxable  inhabitants  and  property  of  those  States; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  would  hasten  the  time  for 
the  withdrawal  of  a  formidable  and  corrupting 
element  of  public  patronage,  connected  with  the 
land  system,  from  those  States,  and  thus  promote 
their  constitutional  independence,  and  the  just  and 
wholesome  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Upon  this  ground,  sir,  I  expect  every  member 
from  the  new  States  to  corne  forward  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  measure;  upon  this  ground  I  appeal 
to  the  advocates  of  the  opposing  schemes  of  "grad- 
uation" and  "  distribution"  to  meet  upon  a  com- 
mon platform  of  compromise. 

APPENDIX. 

Pension  Office,  ^prU,  1848. 
Sir:  a  letter  has  been  received  at  tin's  oltice  from  the 
Coiiiiiiis.-ionrr  of  the  Geiierul  L.iii  J  Office,  enclosing  mem- 
oranda of  inrormutioii  wlijch  you  desire  in  regaid  to  the 
aggregates  of  bounty  land:*  granted  by  the  United  cjtate.s  lo 
{lie  ot1ici-rs  and  soldiers  of  Ihe  war  ot  the  Rrvojntion  ;  also 
to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Indian  war  under  General 
Clarke  prior  to  tlie  year  1784,  and  to  the  troops  engaged  la 
the  Indiiin  wars  under  Generals  Harniar,  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne,  het\V(!tn  the  years  1790  and  1795;  al-o,  the  aggre- 
gate" of  bounty  lands  grained  to  the  regulars,  volunteers,  and 
murines  of  tiie  late  war  with  Great  ijritain  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  land  granted  to  Mi-ssrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  their 
companions  in  their  expedition  to  the  Kncky  Mountains. 

I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  furnish  the  following  ^tate- 
ment,  showing  the  aggregate  of  all  the  hounly  lands  granted 
under  the  several  laws  and  resolutions  of  Cungre.ss  passed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  late  act  of  Congress  providing 
bounty  lands  lor  the  soldiers  of  the  present  vvar  with  Mex- 
ico. I  have  here  to  remiirk,  that  the  resolutioiisof  Congress 
providing  bounties  in  land  do  not  apply  to  tlie  Virginia  State 
line  troops  who  served  under  General  George  R.  Clarke  ;  nor 
to  the  troops  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars  under  Generals 
Hannar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne;  nor  to  naval  officers,  seamen, 
marines,  or  militia  who  served  at  any  period. 
A. 
Aggregate  of  bounty  lands  granted  by  the  General  Govern- 
rnent  to  the  comIni^sioiied  otficers  of  the  Continental  lines, 
aiid  to  the  officers  of  the  hospital  and  nicdical  departments 

of  the  army  of  the  Revolution 823,870 

In  the  loUowing  proportion,  viz  : 
A  major  general,  1,100  acres;   brigadier  gen- 
eral, 8j0;   colonel,  oOJ  ;  lieutenant  colonel,  450; 
major,  401);   captain,  300;   lieutenant,  200;  en- 
signs and  cornels,  150. 

Hospital  Department. 
Director,  same  as  brigadier  general;  chief  phy- 
sician and  purveyor,  same  as  colonel ;  physician 
and  surgeon  and  apothecary,  same  as  lieutenant 
colonel;   regimental   surgeons,  same   as  m^wr ; 
surgeons'  mates,  same  as  cajjtain. 
Aggregate  of  bounty  lands  granted  by  the  General 
Government  to  the  non-eoininissioned  officers, 
niusicians,and  privates,  of  the  C<mtineiital  lines 
of  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  (none  being  en- 
tiiled  but  those  who  enlisted  for  '-during  the 
war,"  and  served  to  the  end  thereof,  in  1783,) 

12,ot46  warrants  of  100  acres  each 1,2.58,600 

Total  number  of  acres  of  bounty  lands  granted  to 
the  otticers,  non  commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vates, of  the  different  Cuntineiiial  lines  of  the 
ariuy,  acres 2,081,470 

Lands  granted  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Ihf  ir  coin- 
p.anions,  pursuantto  actof  C<m'.'ress  passed  ;id  March,  18j7 — 

2  warnnts  of  1,600  acres  each,for  Messrs.  Lewis 

ap'il  Clarke 3,200 

31  warrants  of  320  acres  for  their  companions 9,920 

Total  number  of  acres 13,120 

B. 

Lands  eranted  for  services  in  the  late  war  v/ith  Great 
Britain,  27,516  warrants  of  160 acres,  issued  to  thecoa-cnm- 
niissioned  ollieers,  musicians,  and  privates  of  the  Yegnlar 
aimy,and  toUielieirs  of  such  of  the  "  United  States  twelve- 
months' volunteers"  who  died,  or  were  killed  whilst  in  ser- 
vice, in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  December  -24, 
'1811,  January  11,  and  February  6,  ltil2 4,402  550 

l,07o  warrant-*  of  3W  acres  eicli,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  December  10,  1814,  granting  doutile 
boinitiesin  land '. 34.5,160 

For  subsequent  warrants 1,840 

Total  acres 4,749,530 


Under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  5, 1816,  and  March 
3,  1817,  granting  bounties  in  lands  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and-to  the  niediral  and  other  stafi'  of  the  '-Canadian 
volunteers"  in  the  late  war,  and  including  certain  rangers, 
there  have  been  granted  : 
35  warrants  to  the  Canadian  commissioned  officers, 

embracing 17,872 

121  warrants  of  320  acres  each  to  non-commissioned 

officers  and  privates 38,720 

120  warrants  of  160  acreg  each  to  non-commissioned 

officers  and  privates 19,200 

Total  acres 75,792 

The  locationsof  the  warrants  granted  to  the  Canadian  vol- 
unteers, were  confined,  under  the  actof  1816,  to  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Indiana;  and  under  the  suhscquent  aet  of  1K17, 
"to  such  lands  as  had  been  <iffered  at  public  sale  according 
to  law,  and  no  other."  Hence  they  did  not  interfere  with 
the  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  originally  appropriated  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing those  warrants  which  have  issued  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
December,  1811,  January  and  February,  1812,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1814. 

Recapitulation. 
Whole  quantity  of  bounty  lands  granted  for  revolntlonarv 

services 2,081,470 

Whole  quantity  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  their 

companions 13,123 

Whole  quantity  to  the  soldiers  of  ihe  regular  army, 
to  the  heirs  of  tlie  twelve-months'  volunteers, 
and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Canadian  vol- 
unteers who  served  in  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain 4,825,352 

Total  acres  of  land 6,919,942 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  L.EDWARDS. 

Hon.  J.  A.  McClernand, 

House  of  Representatives. 


CALIFORNIA  CLAIMS. 
DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE,* 

Wednesday,  .9pril  12,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  for  ascertaining  and   paying  certain 

Claims  in  California. 

The  Bill  being  undei-  consideration  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  MASON  said:  The'bill  which  is  under  con- 
sideration, although  it  has  the  very  unassuming  title 
of  "a  bill  for  ascertaining  and  paying  the  Califor- 
nia claims,"  will,  I  think,  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  present  matter  of  very  deep  interest  to  the 
character  of  our  Republic,  to  the  history  which 
is  to  be  written  hereafter  of  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico.  It  is  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
fine the  remarks  which  I  offer  to  the  Senate  strictly 
to  this  bill,  and  to  the  matters  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  which 
accompanies  the  bill. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told  by  the  puWlic  press,  and 
somewhat  taunted  by  the  press  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  of  America  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  republic  waging  a  war  against  a  sister 
republic,  a  war  waged  on  her  part  as  a  war  of  a"-- 
gression,  waged  in  the  lust  of  dominion  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  and  for  the  increase  of  her 
territory.  The  same  language,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  held  on  the  floors  of  legislation;  and  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  form  a  dark  page,  and  I  hum- 
bly hope  the  only  dark  page  so  far  in  the  unwrit- 
ten history  of  our  country.  Sir,  in  relation  to  this 
war  with  Mexico,  when  the  passions  of  the  day 
have  subsided,  when  reason  and  intellect  shall  take 
a  fair  and  unbiased  survey  of  it*  of  the  causes 
that  brou£rht  it  on,  and  of  its  conduct  on  our  part, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  character  of  the  country  will 
stand  redeemed  in  the  eyes  of  poslerity. 

Mr.  President,  an  honorable  Senator  who  sits  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber  has  declared  that 
the  war,  so  much  condemned  by  his  political  asso- 
ciates as  a  war  of  aggression,  was,  in  fact  and  in 
truth,  a  just,  a  necessary,  and  an  honorable  war. 
I  mean  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland — a 
tribute  which  the  Senator  has  beautifully  paid  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  statesman,  illus- 
trating, a.s  he  has  done,  how  difficult  a  task  it  is, 
on  some  occasions,  to  bring  the  bi-oad  duty  of  the 
patriot  within  ^the  narrow  limits  of  party  obliga- 
tions.    Sir,  Mexico  began  the  war.     This  stands 


*  This  debate  not  having  been  obtained  in  time  for  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Globe,  is  published  here.  The  remain- 
der of  the  debate  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
Congressional  Globe. 


recorded  as  a  fact  on  your  statute-book.  And 
although  gentlemen  may  say  that  the  vote  they 
gave  was  given  under  protest,  the  fact  is  neverthe- 
less recorded  as  that  which  will  pre.seni  the  mate- 
rial for  history.  If  I  am  capable  of  arriving  at 
truth  in  a  matter  passing  before  my  own  eyes  and 
under  my  own  observation,  I,  for  one,  could  not 
hesitate  to  declare  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  not  only  that  the  war  was  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  but  that  it  could  not  have  been 
avoided  without  dishonor.  It  was  commenced  by 
Mexico  in  the  invasion  of  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Confederacy— an  invasion  by  the  hostile  forces  of 
that  country,  made  under  the  authorised  declara- 
tion of  the  commander  of  its  army  and  of  the  chief 
execiUive  oflicer  of  the  Government  that  they  had 
sufficient  cause  of  war,  that  cau.se  being  the  fact 
that  by  an  act  of  the  American  Congress  we  had 
entered  into  a  compact  with  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent republic,  which  resulted  in  a  change  of 
the  government  of  that  republic — I  mean  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas.  I  do  not  desire  to  go  at  all  into  the 
details  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the 
Mexican  war;  but  I  will  say  this,  and  might  ap- 
peal to  the  world  for  its  proof,  that  just  and  un- 
avoidalile  in  its  inception,  the  whole  conduct  and 
management  of  the  war  has  spread  around  our 
country  and  its  institutions  honor  in  everything, 
not  only  in  the  unparalleled  victories  obtained  by 
our  arms,  but  in  the  dignity  and  the  forbearance  uni- 
formly shown  by  this  Republic  lo  deluded,  infatu- 
ated Mexico.  Every  occasion  was  embraced  to 
hold  out  to  Mexico  the  right  hand  of  fellovi-ship. 
Concessions  were  made  which,  if  to  a  country 
really  formidable  for  her  military  power,  might 
well  have  subjected  our  Government  to  the  charge 
of  pusillanimity — concessions  which  she  could 
afford  to  make,  because  conscious  of  her  honor, 
sti-ength,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  con- 
scious that  Mexico  was  too  weak  to  admit  of  such 
concession  being  misconstrued. 

These  California  claims,  Mr.  President,  become 
interesting,  in  my  apprehension,  not  only  because 
of  the  circumstances  out  of  wiiich  they  arose, 
which  were  strikingly  exhibited  on  Monday  last 
before  the  Senate  by  an  honorable  Senator  from 
Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  but  because  of  the  fact, 
appearing  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  that  they  involve  expenditures 
unauthorized  by  law — expenditures  for  military 
operations  which  were  conducted  without  the  au- 
thority of  this  Government.  It  becomes  import-^ 
ant,  then,  to  the  character  of  our  country,  that 
these  claims,  which  we  propose  by  this  bill  to 
recognize  and  pay,  should  be  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  their  proper  place  assigned 
them  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  country.  If 
tfiis  be  not  done,  future  history  may  refer  to  thena 
also  in  evidence  of  the  general  charge  that,  the 
war  originating  in  a  spirit  of  rapine  and  conquest, 
an  insurrection  was  covertly  fomented  in  the  remote 
province  of  California,  as  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  extended  dominion.  The  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  has  made  a  very  full 
exposition  of  this  matter.  The  payment  of  these 
claims  has  been  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual  report  communi- 
cated to  us  at  this  session,  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert.  But  they  ore  brought  imme- 
diately under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  in 
the  very  unassuming  form  of  a  private  memorial 
asking  for  their  payment.  It  is  the  memorial  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  -who,  at  the  time 
these  liabilities  and  obligations  were  contracted, 
was  an  officer  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  character  of  these  claims,  or  rather 
the  character  of  the  military  operations  out  oi 
which  they  have  arisen,  is  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly stated  in  that  memorial.  It  is  asserted  by- 
Colonel  Fremont — 

"  That  in  June  of  the  year  1846,  being  then  a  brevet  cap- 
tain of  toposraphieal  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  employed  as  such  in  Califorms,  he  engaged  m 
military  operations  witli  the  people  of  the  country  lor  the 
establishment  of  the  independenee  ot  California,  before  the 
existence  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
was  known,  and  was  successful  in  said  undeitakmg— ihe 
independence  of  California  being  piocl:umed  at  Sonora  on 
the  5th  day  of  July,  and  Ihc  Mexwan  lorees  routed  and  dis- 
persed That,  ini'niediatfly  on  hearing  ol  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  flag  of  independence  was 
nulled  down  and  that  of  the  United  St  ites  run  up  in  its 
place;  and  under  this  flag,  military  service  was  rendered  to 
the  United  States  until  the  conquest  Was  complete,  and  supr 
plies  obtained  from  tha  people,  mostly  on  credit  of  certifl- 
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cates  givei  for  them.  That,  aflertlie  conquest, <i temporary 
government  was  formed,  the  expenses  of  uliioh,  like  tliose 
incurred  for  military  operations,  are  mostly  yet  unpaid,  and 
should  be  paid  by  the  tfnitcd  States,  to  whom  all  the  benefits 
of  the  conquest  of  California  have  accrued." 

Here,  sir,  v.;e  find  the  fact  distinctly  avowed, 
that  a  part  of  these  claims  which  we  are  called  on 
to  pay — and  whidi  I  am  free  to  admit,  from  the 
consideration  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject,  I 
feel  the  )iecessity  and  propriety  of  paying — were 
incurred  in  military  operations  accidentally  com- 
mencing after  war  had  broken  out  between  the  two 
countries,  but  before  that  fact  was  in  any  manner 
known  at  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  war  in  Cal- 
ifornia I  must  be  permitted  briefly  to  allude  to,  as 
they  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 
In  my  humhle  judgment  the  officer  from  whose 
memorial  I  have  read,  was  fully  justified  in  what 
he  did.  Bat  it  becomes  us  the  more  to  ascertain 
its  character,  to  give  to  the  country  the  reasons  for 
the  judgm.ent  which  we  are  about  passing  on  the 
subject.  An  officer  of  the  topographical  corps  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  been  justly  distin- 
guished for  his  scientific  explorations  in  California, 
and  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Oregon  for  sorne 
two  or  three  years  preceding,  found  himself  in 
California,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  with  an  armed 
party,  but  still  a  civic  one;  there,  by  permission  of 
the  authorities  of  California,  in  a  pursuit  purely 
pacific,  for  the  advancement  of  general  science, 
lie  was  informed,  or  rather  he  saw,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary jealousy  of  character  which  seems  to 
appertain  to  the  v/hole  Mexican  people — that  sort 
of  suspicion  which  is  incapable  of  comprehending 
any  broad  or  elevated  purpose  or  object  in  life — 
"that  his  only  hope  to  escape  from  actual  military 
collision  with  the  authorities  of  California  was  to 
abandon  the  country  and  to  get  beyond  its  juris- 
diction, and  this, although  he  had  asked  their  hos- 
pitality, and  tbat  hospitality  had  been  promised. 
And  thus  we  are  told,  that  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
finding  tliat  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  around 
hiin  with  the  authorities  of  California,  he  deemed 
it  wise,  in  order  to  avoid  collision,  to  abandon  the 
country  and  to  pass  into  the  adjoining  territory  of 
Oregon.  Tie  did  so,  and  with  him  his  whole 
party. 

Although  hostilities  had  not  broken  out  between 
this  Government  and  IVIexico,  yet  the  aspect  of 
afi'airs  was  so  threatening  as  to  render  it  expedi- 
ent in  the  eyes  of  the  President  and  of  the  public 
functionaries  here,  to  determine  that  no  foreign 
Power,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  should 
avail  themselves  of,  or  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity alforded  by  the  weakness  and  the  imbecility 
of  Mexico,  to  possess  herself  of  territory  on  this 
continent.  Accordingly, an  officer  was  despatched 
to  California  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  our 
consul,  who  was  the  only  public  agent  of  this 
country  then  in  California,  and  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  if  he  should  be  found  there,  to 
concert  with  them  such  plans  as  in  their  judgment 
would  be  best  calculated  to  frustrate  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  foreign  government,  should  such 
attempt  be  meditated,  to  acquire  dominion,  by  col- 
onit.ation  or  otherv/ise,  within  the  limits  of  Mexico 
or  California.  We  are  told,  and  I  am  satisfied  of 
its  truth,  that  it  v/as  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  view  of  the  Government  at  Vv^'ashington,  that 
Lt,  Col.  Fremont  was  induced  to  return  to  Califor- 
nia after  he  had  abandoned  it.  Sir,  it  is  important, 
in  my  estimation,  that  the  reason  for  his  return 
should  be  distinctly  known,  in  vindication  of  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Government  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  aflair.  We  have  this,  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  distinctly  stated  by  Colonel  Fre- 
mont himself,  who  has  a&sumed  the  whole  respon- 
sibility, and  properly  assumed  it.  He  says  that  a 
gentleman  (who  v/as  an  officer,  as  1  under.stand, 
of  the  marine  corps)  brought  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  also  one 
from  Colonel  Benton. 

I  quote  the  language  of  Colonel  Fremont,  from 
his  deposition  before  the  Military  Committee: 

"He  brought  mc  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Si.-ite,  Mr.  Buchanan,  anrf  letters  and  papeis  from 
S«nator  Benton  and  his  family.  The  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary was  dire.c  ted  to  me  in  my  private  or  citizen  capacity, 
and,  although  importin);  nntliing  beyond  the  introduction, 
accredited  zh".  bearer  to  me  as  comin?  fiom  the  Secretary 
of  Slate;  and,  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  and 
place  of  its  delivery,  indicated  a  purpose  in  sending  it  which 
was  intelligibly  explained  to  me  by  the  accoinpanyins;  letter 


!  from  Senator  Benton,  and  by  communications  from  I/ieu- 
i  tenant  Gillespie.  ThisofFvcer  informed  me  thai  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  find  me,  and  to  acquaint 
ine  with  his  instructions,  which  had  (or  their  principal  ob- 
jects to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  CaliCornia  people,  to 
conciliate  their  feelings  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
find  out,  with  adesiirii  of  cnunteractini;,  the  designs  of  the 
British  Government  upon  that  country." 

That  such  were  the  instructions,  is  confirmed  by 
the  officer  himself,  (Mr.  Gillespie.)  I  quote  from 
his  deposition  before  the  committee: 

"  In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry  of  the  honorable  commit- 
tee, 'Were  you  charged  with  any  verbal  instructions  or 
'  comniunications  to  Colonel  Fremont  from  the  Government 
'at  Washington,  or  any  officer  thereof?  and  if  so,  plesse 
'  state  those  instructions  or  communications,  and  from  whom 
'received,"  I  have  to  state,  that  I  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  confer  with  Colonel  Fremont,  and  to  make 
known  to  him  my  own  instructions,  which,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  were  to  watch  over  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  any  foreign  agents 
who  miiiht  be  in  the  couiHry  with  objects  preiudicial  to  the 
United  S;ates.  I  was  also  directed  to  siiowto  Colonel  Fre- 
mont the  duplicate  of  the  despatch  to  Mr.  Larkin,  consul  at 
Monterey. 

"  in  answer  to  the  second  inquiry,  'You  have  said  that 
'  you  communicated  the  mshes  of  \he  Government  to  Colonel 
'  iPr^mont;  state. particularly  what  you  did  communicate  to 
'  him  as  the  wishes  of  the  Government,'  I  beg  leave  to.state, 
that  the  answer  above  contains,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
what  I  communicated  to  Colonel  Fremont,  telling  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Governmenl  that 
we  should  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  California, 
and  encourage  a  friendship  towards  the  United  States." 

Now,  sir,  it  appears  manifestly,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  both  of  these  officers,  that  they  carried 
with  them  into  California  no  authority  either  from 
the  Department  of  State  or  from  the  military  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  to  wage  any  war  for 
any  purpose  against  the  people  of  California,  or 
against  their  Government;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  mission  was  purely  a  peaceful  one.  They 
were  instructed  to  conciliate  and  gain  the  good- 
will, and  attract  the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
California,  in  order,  so  far  as  they  might  be  able 
to  do  so,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  British 
emissaries^ and  to  prevent  them  from  getting  pos- 
session of  the  country.  That  this  was  a  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  How  was  it,  then,  when 
that  mission  was  in  reality  a  peaceful  one,  that 
these  gentletnen  found  themselves  embarked  in 
military  operations  soon  after  their  arrival?  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  sheds 
abundant  light  upon  this  inquiry.  The  govern- 
ment of  California,  stimulated,  doubtless,  by  for- 
eign emissaries,  whose  presence  was  notorious, 
determined  that  no  American  should  remain  upon 
its  soil.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, but  I  should  apprehend,  as  the  Mebcicans 
use  it,  the  idea  of  "  stranger"  and  "enemy''  is 
expressed  by  the  same  word,  as  in  ancient  Rome. 
It  is  manifest,  from  the  whole-history  of  the  trans- 
actions attending  our  intercourse  with  Mexico, 
that  to  be  a  stranger  there,  was  to  be  an  eneiny. 
When  these  officers  returned  to  California,  it  will 
be  seen,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  documents,  that 
our  countrymen  who  had  gone  into  California  and 
established  themselves  there,  (whether  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  authorities  or  not,  I  do 
not  ksiow,  but  certainly  with  their  acquiescence,) 
were  about  to  suffer  from  a  conspiracy  v/hich  had 
been  got  up  against  them:  measures  had  been 
taken  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, and  a  war  was  about  to  commence  whiph 
would  involve  not  only  the  massacre  of  the  Ainer- 
icans  v/ho  were  spread  through  the  peaceful  val- 
leys of  California,  but  would  probably  involve  also 
the  party  whidi  accompanied  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont.  In  such  an  emergency,  these  officers 
assumed  a  very  high  responsibility.  I  confess, 
sir,  that  I  feel  instinctively  sensitive  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  precedent  which  would  sanction,  in 
any  degree,  acts  of  war,  or  acts  leading  to  war,  on 
the  part  of  officers  of  this  Government  within  the 
limits  of  a  foreign  Power.  I  have  looked,  there- 
fore, at  this  inatter  closely,  and ,  I  hope,  considered 
it  deliberately,  and  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
Colonel  Fremont  and  his  party,  whilst  themselves 
blameless,  were  thus  surrounded  by  circumstances 
which  left  them  no  alternative  betv/een  a  disgrace- 
ful and  probably  a  most  unsafe  retreat,  or  uniting 
with  his  countrymen  who  were  settled  in  Califor- 
nia, and  taking  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  He 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  latter  course,  and 
he  carried  it  out,  as  he  says,  successfully;  and 
thus  it  was  that  California  was  subdued,  and  the 
settlers  saved  from  destruction,  about  the  very 


time  that  war  broke  out  with  Mexico,  although 
the  fact  that  it  existed  was  then  unknown  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sir,  my  object  in  the  remarks  with  which  I  atrj 
wearying  the  Senate  is  to  disconnect  the  authori- 
ties at  home  from  this  outbreak  in-  California,  and 
to  prove  by  testimony  v^Kich  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed, that  the  Government  at  home  had  no  part  in  the 
insurrection;  that  the  probability  of  such  an  occur- 
rence was  unknown  to  the  Government;  and,  m 
truth,  that  it  was  no  party  to  it  either  directly  or. 
indirectly.  This  fact  is  aiost  distinctly  stated  also 
in  this  memorial  froin  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
an  extract  from  which  I  shall  presently  refer  to. 

So  much  for  the  commencement  of  the  operations- 
in  California  on  land;  now  for  those  v/hich  com- 
menced at  sea.  It  appears,  from  the  documents 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  report,  that  Commo- 
dore Sloat  who  commanded  in  tiie  Pacific,  at  that 
time  arrived  at  Monterey.  It  is  stated  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont,  (after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  his  military  operations  thus  far,)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  While  proceeding  against  General  Castro  authentic  in- 
formation was  received  tiiat,  on  theTih  of  July,  Commodore 
Sloat  had  taken  possession  of  Monterey,  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag;  upon  which  the  flag  of  independence  was 
immediately  liauled  down,  and  that  of  the  United  States  run 
up;  and  under  the  flag  of  lire  Unites!  States  all  subseqseK* 
operations  were  canicd  on. 

"  I  came  down  to  Monterey  witli  my  command  upon  the* 
request  of  Commodore  Sloat  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  im- 
mediately on  my  arrival  waited  upon  him,  in  company  with 
liientenant  Gillespie,  on  board  the  frigate  Savannah.  Com- 
modore Sloat  appeared  uneasy  at  the  great  responsibility  he 
had  assumed.  lie  informed  nu^  that  he  had  applied  to  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  agent  of  the  (iov- 
crnment,  for  his  authority,  but  that  he  had  declined  to  give  it. 
He  then  inquired  to  know  under  what  instructions  I  had 
acted  in  taking  up  arms  against  the  Mexican  authorities.  I 
informed  him  that  I  had  acted  solely  on  niy  own  responsi- 
bility, and  without  any  authority  from  the  Government  to 
justify  hoslilities.  Commodore  Sloat  appeared  greatly  dis- 
turbed with  this  information,  and  gave  me  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand, that  in  raising  the  flag  at  Mimterey,  he  had  actetf 
upon  the  failii  of  our  operatinus  in  the  north.  Commodore 
Sloat  soon  relinquished  the  command  toConmiodore  Stock- 
ton, who  determined  to  prosecute  hostilities  to  the  complete 
conquest  of  California.  He  proposed  that  Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie and  myself  shouki  serve  u»ider  him,  with  all  the  force 
we  could  get,  which  we  agreed  to,  our  men  doing  the  same, 
as  Conmnidore  Stockton  so  fully  testified  before  the  court- 
martial  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  all  my  operations  were  ' 
carried  on  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Stockton,  or  by 
virtue  of  commissions  bestowed  by  him.  I  was  appointeij 
by  him  major  of  the  California  baitalion,  afterwards  mili- 
tary connnandant  of  California,  and  afterwards  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  in  California;  and  under  all  these 
appointments  expenses  were  incurred  which  remain  to  bo 
paid." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  then,  it  appears  that  Com- 
modore Sloat,  commanding  the  marine,  hoisted  the 
flag  of  his  country  at  Monterey,  antl  took  pos- 
session of  that  capital.  It  is  manifest  from  this 
evidence  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  was 
accidentally  thrown  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing these  hostilities,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
Commodore  Sloat,  who  came  shortly  after  upon  the 
coast,  had  any  authority  whatever  from  their  Gov- 
ernment to  wage  war  against  California.  Indeed, 
it  appears  l^t  Commodore  Sloat,  in  raising  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey,  did  so  un- 
der the  impression  that  hostilities  would  t)ot  have 
been  commenced  on  land  unless  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government,  or  v/ith  a  knowledge  that 
war  had  commenced  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Now,  sir,  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try inay  pass  its  separate  judgment  upon  the  acts 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in  commencing 
these  hostilities.  What  I  desire  is,  to  rescue  the 
Government  of  my  country  from  the  possible  im- 
putation, that  it  sought,  by  indirectly  stirring  up 
insurrection  in  a  remote  province  of  a  sister  repub- 
lic, to  provoke  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and 
appropriating  her  territory.  I  am  free  to  admit,  so 
far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  facts,  that 
this  young  officer  was  placed  under  circumstances 
in  v/hich  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  did.  He  could  not  see  his  countrymen  exposed 
to  the  merciless  attack  of  the  savages,  their  homes 
and  their  fields  desolated,  and  their  women  and 
children  fleeing  before  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife;  he  could  not  have  subjected  his  own  men  to 
the  dangers  which  awaited  them  without  incurring 
a  censure  greater  than  any  he  could  have  incurred 
in  taking  up  arms  for  their  protection.  No,  sir,  I 
have  no  censure  for  this  officer  for  the  part  he  bore 
in  these  rnilitary  operations  in  California. 

The  question,  then,  arises.  Does  it  devolve  upon 
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this  Government  to  pay  these  claims?  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve if  not  debito  juslilice,  still  in  justice  and  equity 
we  ought  to  pay  them;  because  these  military  op- 
erations, however  unauthorized,  were  undertaken 
from  necessity  and  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
countrymen  thus  Ireaclierously  assailed,  and  be- 
*  cause  the  fruits  of  the  victories  achieved  inured  to 
the  United  States  when  its  army  was  sent  there  in 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Mexico.  We  must 
recognize  them  under  this  fact,  and  none  can  com- 
plain. Claims  that  originate  against  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  sanction  of  law,  always  find  laws 
providing  for  their  liquidation.  Claims  that  come 
before  us  without  the  sanction  of  law,  require  spe- 
cial legislation  to  enable  them  to  be  paid.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  recommended  the  payment 
of  these  claims.'  In  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
he  says: 

"The  despatch  of  Colonel  M.'isnii,to  wliich  I  have  before 
alluiii'd,  releis  to  tiu;  lui.-cttlec!  claims  in  that  country  against 
llje  United  States,  and  recomMieinis  that  immediate  meas- 
ures shonid  he  tascn  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sucli  as  are 
well  founded,  anil  thatprovi^ion  he  made  for  immediate  pay 
nicnt.  ThPse  claims  are  principally  i'or  property  of  various 
descriptions  furnislMid  to,  or  taken  by,  oiu'  forces  in  the 
course  of  the  military  operations  in  that  country.  The  de- 
la^to  pay  them  lias  already  produced  mucli  dissatislactiou, 
and  is  prfjudicial  to  tlie  interests  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  orticers  engaged  in  this  distant  service  have  become 
personally  responsible  for  dKbts  contracted  for  the  use  and 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  it  is  also  due  to  them 
that  provi^ion  should  be  made  for  paying  these  debts." 

How  are  they  to  be  paid?  The  bill  appropriates 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, so  laige  a  sum  to  be  expended  in  payment 
of  claims  which  in  their  character  are  necessarily, 
to  a  great  extent,  indeterminate  and  loose,  requires 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  insure 
justice  as  well  to  the  Government  as  to  the  claim- 
ants. It  is  proposed,  in  tKe  bill  reported  from  the 
Military  Committee,  that  they  shall  be  ascertained 
and  paid  under  the  authority  of  a  commission,  to 
be  created  for  that  purpose.  1  agree  entirely  with 
the  committee  in  their  recommendations  on  this 
point.  They  are  claims  of  peculiar  character; 
many  of  them  doubtless  of  small  amount  would  be 
dependent  on  evidence  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
collect — evidence  which  must  be  closely  scanned 
and  sifted,  to  separate  such  as  are  fair  and  just 
from  the  unfair  and  unjust.  Such  scrutiny  cannot 
well  be  made  by  any  other  than  a  tribunal  of  ju- 
dicial character.  Claims  which  have  arisen  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law  should  have  the  closer  scru- 
tiny of  law,  and  I  know  of  no  better  mode  for  their 
adjustment  than  to  have  a  board  that  shall  sit  and 
adjudicate  them.  It  is  proposed,  however,  in  the 
bill  which  has  been  leported,  to  create  this  board, 
and  to  appoint  by  law  the  officers  who  are  to  con- 
stitute it,  one  by  name  and  the  others  by  descrip- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  apprehend — and  I  say  it  with 
great  deference  to  the  committee  who  have  reported 
this  bill — that  to  create  the  board  in  such  a  man- 
ner would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     The  bill  provides  that 

"The  President  be,  and  he  is,  authorized  to  appoint  a 
board,  consisting  of  John  Charles  Fr6moii#and  two  officers 
of  said  battalion  while  in  service,"  &c. 

The  President  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  and  two  other  officers 
who  were  in  the  service.  Now,  sir,  we  ought  to 
look  carefully  into  this  matter.  It  is  unbecoming, 
(1  say  it  with  all  respect,)  it  is  unbecoming,  I  think, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislatute  of  this  Government,  to 
trench,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  powers  which 
are  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive. 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  Consti- 
tution, for  wise  purposes,  has  lodged  the  power  of 
appointment  with  the  President,  giving  to  the  Sen- 
ate only  a  negativeon  that  power.  Although  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  are  familiar  to  every 
Senatnr,J  will  ask  leave  to  refer  to  them.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  President 
_  "  Shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  s.hall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  Slates,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law.  But  thd  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  otticers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments." 

Thus,  sir,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  power  of  selection  is  assigned  to  the  Pres- 
ident.    He  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and,  by 


and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint,  first,  certain  classes  of  officers,  and 
then  "all  other  officers  whose  appointments'  are 
not  therein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  may 
be  established  by  lav/."  This  commission,  then, 
and  the  appointment  under  it,  if  established  by 
law,  ought  to  be  filled  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visions to  which  I  have  referred.  I  understand  an 
officer  of  the  Government  to  be  one  who  has  any 
public  charge  or  employment  whatsoever.  I  do 
not  mean  tiiis  as  a  strict  definition  of  the  term  offi- 
cer, but  it  is  that  form  of  expression  which  imparts 
to  my  mind  the  clearest  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  public  officer. 

What  duty  is  to  be  devolved  on  this  board  ?  It 
is  to  be  a  public  duty,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  large  sum."!  of  money.  They  are  to  sanction  or 
reject  the  claims  that  may  be  presented;  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  claimants  and  justice  to  the  Governinent; 
and  these  duties  are  to  be  discharged  by  persons 
who  derive  their  autliority  exclusively  from  the 
Government.  Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  they  are 
not  officers  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  I  have  read?  They  are 
officers  not  only  in  the  general  and  popular  sense, 
but  in  the  strictest  sense,  for  the  discharge  of  an 
important  trust — the  adjudication  of  claims  to  a 
lartre  amount,  binding  the  Government  by  their 
decisions;  which  claims  are  to  be  paid  upon  their 
certificate  out  of  the  public  treasury — all  which 
powers  are  derived  under  authority  exclusively 
imparted  to  them  by  the  Government.  Sir,  I  can 
entertain  no  doubt  that  this  board,  or  the  officers 
who  are  to  constitute  it,  are  strictly  officers  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  If  such  be  the 
fact,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  appointino;  power  known  to  the 
Constitution,  viz:  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have,  sir,  with  the  deference  which  becomes 
me,  made  these  objections  on  the  bill  as  it  is  re- 
ported frorn  the  committee,  and  I  have  made  them 
with  reluctance;  for  it  is  always  with  reluctance 
that  I  can  express  opinions  different  from  those  of 
a  committee  of  this  body;  but  it  struck  me  at  once, 
and  the  more  I  examined  it,  the  more  I  was  con- 
firmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  appointing  power 
does  not  reside  here;  that  it  would  be  trenching  Qn 
the  rights  of  the  Executive  and  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, though  not  so  intended,  if  we  were  to 
nTake  these  appointments  by  law.  It  becomes  us, 
therefore,  if  we  agree  to  the  creation  of  any  board, 
to  do  it  in  the  usual  form,  and  leave  the  power  of 
appointment  to  the  functionary  in  whom  it  has 
been  reposed  by  the  Constitution.  I  know  of  no 
other  mode  of  attaining  this  object  than  by  a  prop- 
osition to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  reform  it  in 
this  respect.  I  have  drawn  the  instructions,  which 
I  v.;ill  read  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  proposes  that  there  shall  be  three  com- 
missioners. I  have  no  particular  opinion  on  this 
subject.  I  had  thought  that  one  commissioner 
would  be  enough,  provided  he  would  be  associated 
in  some  manner  with  the  military  commander  for 
the  time  being  in  California;  but,  on  further  con- 
sideration, it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  as  well 
that  there  should  be  two:  though  the  additional 
expense  would  be  comparatively  small,  I  think  it 
unnecessary.  I  throv.'  out  this  proposition  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  not  being  wedded  to 
it  in  any  form  as  to  details,  which  the  committee 
is  more  competent  than  I  to  determine;  but  I  see 
no  mode  by  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished 
without  a  recommitment. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  confined  myself,  as 
I  proposed  to  do,  entirely  to  this  bill.  I  am  friendly 
to  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of  pay- 
ing these  claims;  but  it  is  important  that  their 
character  should  be  understood,  so  that,  at  a  future 
day,  this  Government  may  not  be  implicated  for 
having  covertly,  or  for  improper  purposes,  incited 
the  insurrection  in  California.  I  move  the  recom- 
mitment of  the  bill. 

Wednesday,  Afril  26, 1848. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  ascertaining  and  paying  the  California 
claims. 

The  question  pending  was  upon  agreeing  to  the 


following  amendment  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Afl'airs: 

Strike  out  all  alter  the  word  "  delay,"  in  section  two,  line 
six,  (jyhe  end  of  the  b;ll,  and  insert  the  following: 

AniTno  unascertained  claim  shall  be  paid  until  first  ex- 
amined by  the  late  commander  of  the  California  battalion, 
J.  C.  Fremont,  and  by  the  late  commissary  and  the  late  pay- 
master of  the  battalion,  Caplain  Hensleyand  Major  Reading, 
and  allowed  by  them  or  a  majority  of  theiri ;  ajid  payment 
of  such  unascertained  claims,  as  soon  as  allowed  and  certi- 
fied, shall  he  made  to  the  claimants  in  California  by  some 
proper  disbursing  ofticer,  duly  appointed  or  design  afd  for 
that  purpose;, and  all  claims  not  presented  and  allr.wed 
within  one  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  passing  this  bill 
shall  he  forever  barred ;  and  the  compensation  of  the  ex- 
ainining  persons  shall  lie  according  to  that  of  their  respect- 
ive ranks  in  the  late  battalion,  and  shall  he  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation  contained  in  this  bill,  and  shall  make  return 
nt  their  proceedings  to  the  War  Department.  And  the  men 
and  non-commissioned  otficers  of  the  battalion  shall  be  paid 
as  mounted  rillemen,  and  in  full  of  all  claimsforlosthorses, 
for  any  cause  whatever,  and  in  full  of  all  claims  for  forage, 
as  well  as  for  pay,  clothing,  and  use  and  risk  of  horses; 
and  they  .shall  be  paid  as  follows  :  First  sergeant,  thirty-fivo 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  month;  other  sergeants 
and  corporals,  thirty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
month  ;  musicians,  twenty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cpjjts  per  month  ;  privates,  twenty-seven  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  month. 

Mr.  MASON  moved  to  amend  the  amendment, 
by  striking  out  the  first  fifteen  lines,  and  the  word 
"department"  in  the  sixteenth  line,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

And  for  the  purpose  of  aseerlainine  the  justice  andamount 
of  the  residue  of  said  claims,  a  board  is  hereby  established, 
to  consist  of  three  fit  and  competent  persons,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  and  by  him  appointed,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  which  board  shall  sit 
in  different  places  in  California,  and  to  sive  certificates  for 
the  amount  due;  which  certifieates  shall  be  forthwith  paid 
in  California  by  some  proper  officer  duly  appointed  or  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MASON.  If  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  yield  the  f^oor  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  state  the  specific  object  which  1  have 
in  view  in  offering  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  cotnmittee.  It  is  to  strike 
out  so  much  as  constitutes  these  gentlemen  by 
name  to  be  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  to  sub- 
stitute this  phrase:  "aboard  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President."  I  offer  this  amendment,  and  while 
up,  I  will  remark,  that  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  sense  of  the  Senate;  upon  it  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  UNDER  WOOD.  But  for  the  constitutional 
question  that  has  been  raised  upon  this  occasion,  I 
should  have  contented  myself,  in  all  probability, 
with  giving  a  silent  vote.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  I  have  great  respect  for  pre- 
cedents, judicial  and  legislative.  But  those  prece- 
dents, to  entitle  them  to  respect,  should  always  be 
settled  upon  due  deliberation ;  and  at  the  time 
when  they  are  settled,  the  attention  of  the  body, 
whether  it  be  judicial  or  legislative,  should  be 
called  to  the  iiTiportance  of  the  subject  upon  which 
the  precedent  is  about  to  be  established.  Now,  if 
there  h;is  been  any  formal  discussion  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House,  on  this  important  subject,  \/hich 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  it,  no  gentleman  who 
has  heretofore  participated  in  the  debate  has  taken 
occasion  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  of  that  dis- 
cussion, to  show  that,  upon  arrivingat  a  conclusion, 
it  was  done  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  after  a 
full  discussion.  This,  then,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  first  time  this  important  question  has  been 
brought  up  and  discussed  to  any  considerable 
length.  I  do  not  propose,  by  any  means,  to  make 
a  long  speech  upon  the  subject.  I  rise,  princi- 
pally, to  give  my  views  in  regard  to  two  of  the 
cases  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  brought  forward  as  preceSents  to  govern 
our  conduct  on  this  occasion;  and  to  show,  as  far 
as  I  may  be  able,  that  those  precedents,  thus 
brought  forward  and  relied  on  by  him,  are  not, 
in  effect,  precedents  which  ought  to  govern  in  this 
case.  The  first  case  to  which  the  at"^iention  of  the 
Senate  is  called  is  the  one  that  was  decided  in  '92, 
by  Judges  Jay,  Cushing,  and  Duane.  If  I  iinder- 
stand  that  case  aright,  it  operates  agamst  the  ar- 
gument of  my  honorable  friend;  and  if  any  proper 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it,  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  adverse  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  it 
comes  to  us  fiom  the  committee.  It  is  necessary 
to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  law  which  those 
jud'-es,  in  '92,  were  called  upon  to  enforce  It 
'was  an'  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
of  widows  and  orphans — claims  previously  barred 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  to  regulate  the  claims  of 
invalid  pensioners. 
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Now,  the  object  of  the  act  which  the  judges 
were  required  to  execute,  after  the  limitation  had 
been  taken  off  these  claims,  was  this:  they  were 
directed  to  ascertain  what  widows  and  what  or- 
phans were  entitled  to  tlie  half-pay  of  the  deceased 
officers,  whose  half-pay  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  They  had  another 
duty,  and  that  was,  to  ascertain  what  officers  were 
entitled  to  such  half-pay  by  virtue  of  the  law  nf 
the  Continental  Congress.  And  what  do  the  judges 
say  in  reference  to  these  duties?  They  say  they 
are  not  judicial  duties,  and  therefore  they  decline 
performing  them  as  judges;  but  say  they  will  do  it 
as  commissioners.  What  is  the  argument  now 
based  upon  this  decision  ?  The  argument  is,  that 
by  judicial  determination.  Congress  may  legislate 
so  as  to  appoint  a  commissioner.  I  do  not  deny 
this;  but  you  must  take  into  view  the  nature  of  the 
duty  v/hich  the  commissioner  is  to  perform,  in 
order  to  apply  the  constitutional  test.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  decision  of  these  judges,  that  they 
recognized  the  right  of  Congress  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  inquire  and  report  upon  what  the 
legislation  of  Congress  might  act.  No  one  ever 
denied  that  this  may  be  done.  It  is  the  every  day 
practice  for  either  House  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  ascertain  facts  upon  which  their  legislation  shall 
be  based.  That  is  merely  an  employment,  as  it 
has  been  properly  defined.  It  is  not  a  judicial  or 
legislative  office,  but  merely  an  employment,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  constitute  the  basis  of  future 
action  of  some  department  of  Government,  or  of 
all  of  them  combined.  The  case  before  the  judges 
■was  of  that  description.  And  when  they  reported 
the  facts  and  their  opinion  upon  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  as  the  act  of  Conu:ress  required 
them  to  do,  he  had  the  right  to  carry  into  effect  or 
suspend  the  decision  of  thejudijes,  at  his  discretion. 
This  power  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  jud2;es,  pioved  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  acts  they  were  required  to  perform 
were  not  judicial,  because,  if  judicial,  they  must  be 
final  and  conclusive,  unless  revised,  affirmed,  or 
annulled  by  a  higher  judicial  tribunal,  and  not  by 
one  of  the  Executive  departments  or  by  Congress. 
The  action  of  the  Judiciaiy,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, cannot  be  revised  and  controlled  by  the 
E.xecutive  or  Legislative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  because  their  action  was  subjected  to 
a  control  of  that  kind,  they  decide  that  the  duties 
required  of  them  were  not  judicial. 

I'he  judges  were  required  by  the  act  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  when  they  did  report 
to  him,  the  Secretary  had  a  right,  as  will  he  found 
upon  examining  the  act,  to  suspend  or  control  their 
judgment;  and  further,  that  it  should  be  submitted 
ultimately  to  the  revision  of  the  Legislature.  What 
does  this  prove?  It  proves  that  the  judges  were 
nothing  more  than  commissioners  to  ascertain  facts 
upon  which  the  War  Office  and  Legislative  depart- 
ment were  to  act  subsequently  to  the  ascertainment 
of  those  facts.  What  is  the  case  of  Gratiot,  brought 
forward  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as 
a  precedent  to  govern  us?  He  was  appointed  by 
act  of  Congress  to  unite  with  two  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment to  ascertain  and  report  upon  facts,  but 
their  action  was  not  to  be  final.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  net,  and  I  find  that  they 
were  directed  merely  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and 
make  a  report.  Now,  how  do  these  cases  stand  ? 
They  show  that  Congress  may  appoint  a  cornmis- 
sion,  to  ascertain  facts  for  the  future  action  of  the 
Legislature;  and  this,  I  contend,  is  not  an  office, 
■within  the  meaj,iing  of  the  Constitution.  What  is 
an  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution? 
That  instrument  has  divided  the  Government  into 
three  departments:  the  Executive,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Judicial.  By  those  departments  all  the 
business  of  this  vast  country  of  ours  is  conducted. 
These  departments  embrace  the  business  of  the 
entire  Government.  The  whole  business  is  classi- 
fied, and  the  classifications  of  the  business  are  such 
as  all  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  understand. 
Now,  if  it  be  mere  preparatory  information  for 
these  departments,  or  any  of  them,  to  act  upon, 
that  you  are  desiring  to  obtain,  I  admit  that  it  pre- 
sents itself,  according  to  the  distinctions  taken  in 
the  books,  not  in  the  form  or  nature  of  an  office. 
But  if  it  be  the  final  disposition  of  the  business, 
that  can  only  be  done,  I  conceive,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, by  the  agency  provided  in  that  instru- 
ment.    What  is  the  case  here?    Why,  this  case 


is  finally  to  dispose  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  there  is  no  appeal.  According  to  this  bill, 
there  is  to  be  no  revision  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Executive,  the  Judiciary,  or  the  Legislature.  It 
differs  from  all  the  cases,  then,  that  have  been 
found,  inasmuch  as  the  final  appropriation  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  made  by  the 
commissioi^ers  appointed  by  this  act.  Is  it  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  the  constitutional 
agency  of  the  country  to  dispose  of  it  ?  What  is 
this  constitutional  agency  ?  It  is  die  employment 
of  an  executive,  a  legislative,  or  a  judicial  officer. 
I  rose  to  give  this  answer  to  the  cases  cited  by  my 
honorable  friend,  and  to  show  that  they  do  not 
apply  as  precedents  in  this  case;  and  if  they  do  not, 
we  have  only  to  take  up  the  Constitution  and  con- 
strue it  for  ourselves,  not  being  trammelled  by  any 
former  action  of  the  Senate,  or  of  any  other  branch 
of  Government.  Having  reached  the  conclusion, 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  sustained  in  its  present 
shape,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Virginia. 

Allo'vV  me  one  more  remark,  and  I  have  done. 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fremont. 
I  have  admired  the  man  from  character.  I  have 
read  with  pleasure  the  valuable  information  he 
has  given  with  regard  to  the  country  in  which 
these  operations  have  taken  place.  1  therefore 
am  not  actuated  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
by  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  him,  or  disin- 
clination that  he  should  be  appointed.  If  I  could 
be  influenced  by  any  feeling  at  all,  it  would  be  in 
favor  of  his  appointment;  and  I  would  readily  go 
for  the  bill  were  it  not  in  consideration  of  the  para- 
mount claim  which  the  Constitution  has  upon  me. 
I  will  also  remark,  that  I  perceive  this  bill  allows  a 
greater  amount  than  Colonel  Fremont  has  estimated 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  claims.  I  suppose 
the  committee  had  their  reasons  for  enlarging  the 
amount,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  why  it  has  been 
enlarged.  I  find  his  report  fixes  the  amount  at 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  FIc  gives 
an  enumeration  of  the  items,  and  his  estimates 
seem  to  be  quite  liberal.  I  merely  refer  to  this 
thing,  hoping  some  gentleman  will  inform  the  Sen- 
ate, why  it  is  the  committee  thought  proper  to 
enlarge  the  amount. 

Mr  BENTON.  Will  the  Senator  have  the 
answer  now? 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
it,  sir. 

Mr.  BENTON  quoted  from  the  testimony  takgi 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  I  had  not  examined  that 
part  of  the  testimony,  but  I  see  the  basis  of  their 
action  now. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor might  have  gone  much  further  into  the  matter 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  battaliotr.  I  do 
not  intend  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  en- 
tering upon  any  extended  argument — that  has  been 
fully  done  by  others — but  simply  to  call  the  atten- 
tior)  of  the  Senate  to  the  subject  of  constituting  by 
legislation  a  legal  agent.  And  I  will  make  a  sup- 
position. Suppose  those  officers  had  remained  in 
the  service,  it  would  be  demanded  of  them,  that 
their  vouchers  should  be  perfected  on  the  ground 
where  the  claims  arose.  And  what  is  this  bill  for? 
Nothing  more  than  to  give  an  opportunity  to  send 
those  very  persons,  who,  if  they  had  remained  in 
service,  would  have  been  selected  to  discharge  that 
duty,  by  reason  of  the  offices  which  they  held,  to 
perfect  the  vouchers  for  those  unpaid  claims  in 
California.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it.  It 
creates  no  office;  it  does  not  even  create  an  agency. 
It  only  limits  the  payment  of  the  claims  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  vouchers  which  have  been  thus  per- 
fected. If  the  President  does  not  choose  to  rely 
upon  the  certificates  of  these  commissioners,  he 
will  require  the  vouchers  to  be  examined  at  the 
Auditor's  office.  This  is  the  plain  view  of  the 
case.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  legalize  the  acts  of  the  persons  herein  named; 
hence  they  were  named;  hence  their  compensation 
is  fixed  at  precisely  the  same  rate  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  had  they  remained  in  the 
service.  It  merely  places  them  back  in  a  position 
to  render  that  service  which  they  would  have  per- 
formed if  their  office  had  not  been  extinct.  1  have 
been  some-Aihat  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen  argu- 
ing upon  the  question  as  to  the  difference  between 
an  officer  and  an  agent.     I  have  no  desire  what- 


ever that  they  shall  be  considered  as  officers.  My 
pui-pose  is  merely  to  legalize  tlie  certificates  of  these 
commissioners,  so  that  they  may  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  further  forimality  by  ourselves  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  called 
for  on  the  amendment  of  my  honorable  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  beg  leave  to  give  a  very 
brief  explanation  of  my  vote  upon,  this  subject. 
The  amendment  which  was  reported  from  the 
committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  has  obviated  the  difficulty  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  at  that  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  there  is  still  a  difficulty. 
The  original  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  board  to  examine  and  decide  upon  these  claims, 
to  consist  of  one  person  named,  and  two  others 
described  as  officers  of  a  certain  corps.  This  pro- 
vision was  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution, 
as  it  directed  that  the  appointments  were  to  be 
made  by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  specified  the  persons 
he  should  appoint.  Whilst  admitting  that  the  ap- 
pointment belonged  to  the  President,  it  undertook 
to  restrain  and  limit  his  power.  This  could  not 
be  done,  as  his  power  is  derived  from  the  Consti- 
tution and  cannot  be  restrained-  by  law.  This 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  not  only  exceedingly 
novel,  but  as"  being  actually  a  limitation  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Executive.  To, direct 
the  President  whom  he  shall  nominate,  is  a  mani- 
fest limitation  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  him 
under  the  Constitution.  Now,  however,  we  have 
a  different  proposition  offered  to  us,  and  what  is 
it?  It  is  that  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
certain  persons  are  designated  to  carry  into  effect 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  law.  These  persons  are 
not  called  a  board,  not  designated  as  filling  eo 
nomine  any  office  whatever.  Still  they  have  a  very 
important  ddty  to  perform,  and  that  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  execute  the  law  that  we  are 
about  to  pass,  at  least  all  that  part  of  the  law 
which  provides  for  examining  and  adjudicating 
the  claims.  Another  part  of  the  law  jirovides  for 
their  payment,  which  is  to  be  done  by  a  person 
to  be  appointed  by  somebody,  and  of  course,  if 
we  provide  by  law  for  any  public  duty,  and  do 
not  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  person  to 
dischaige  that  duty,  the  Constitution  in  such  case 
directs  that  the  President  shall  do  it.  The  first 
portion  of  the  duly,  then,  required  by  this  act, 
we  propose  shall  be  performed  by  the  persons 
named  in  it.  That  is  the  whole  matter;  and  gen- 
tlemen cannot  make  anything  else  of  it.  It  is  a 
question  whether  Congress  can  themselves  execute 
their  own  law,  because  whatever  we  do  by  our 
agents,  we  do  ourselves.  I  am  not  going  into'  any 
nice  examination  of  these  points,  but  there  is 
clearly  no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding.  I  be- 
lieve the  thing  never  was  attempted  before.  Can 
Congress  execute  their  own  law?  Why,  gentle- 
men must  see  that  that  would  be  to  confound  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  powers.  At-e  we  to  appoint 
our  own  agents — to  execute  our  laws?  If  so,  what 
is  the  use  of  *aving  an  Executive  departmental 
all?  The  duties  of  these  individuals  are  of  ajudi- 
cial,  a  ministerial  character;  they  certainly  are  not 
legislative,  not  such  duties  as  belong  to  us  to  dis- 
charge ourselves,  or  by  our  agents.  And  if  we 
undertake  to  do  it,  we  are  undertaking  to  with- 
draw from  the  Executive  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  him.  And  what  will  be  the  accountability 
of  these  men?  To  whom  will  they  be  responsible? 
Who  can  remove  them?  Who  can  give  instruc- 
tions to  them?  Can  the  President?  No,  sir,  he 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  any  more  than 
he  can  with  a  committee  in  thisbody.  They  are 
substantially  a  committee  of  this  body.  I  hope  the 
time  is  remote  when  a  precedent  of  this  kind  can 
be  set.  I  can  say  with  my  honorable  friends,  that 
I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  increase  the  Ex- 
ecutive power;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  for 
depriving  the  Executive  of  the  power  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  him.  I  am  not  for  assuming  by 
the  legislative  department  of  this  Government,  any 
executive  function,  because  it  must  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  conflict  between  the  departments  which  may 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  whole  system.  How 
was  it  in  England  during  that  long  struggle  be- 
tween prerogative  and  privilejje — prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  privileges  of  Parliament?  I  know 
it  is  said  that  the  President  has  a  veto  upon  our 
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acfs,  and  can  by  it  protect  his  rights.  Still  that 
is  no  reason  wlijf  Cono^rcss-should  attempt  to  en- 
croach upon  them.  Sir,  it  is  the  principle  with 
me  in  all  cases,  with  reg;ard  to  questions  of  power, 
or  where  a  reasonable  doubt  exists,  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  Congress,  to  give  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  to  the  Constitution.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  not  a  case  of  doubt.  It  is  a  case  perfectly 
clear,  unless  it  can  be  made  plain,  that  in  %some 
way  you  can  get  around  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  separated  the  executive  power, 
being  a  ministerial  power,  from  the  legislative* 
power.  We  are  endeavoring  to  combine  the  two 
when  we  propose  to  execute  our  own  law.  The 
only  example  that  has  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
this  case,  is  the  action  of  Congress  upon  private 
bills;  but  is  there  not  a  manifest  distinction  between 
private  and  public  acts?  A  private  act  is  not  one 
that  requires  the  action  of  the  Executive;  and 
everything  in  such  a  bill  which  is  operative,  and 
has  the  force  of  law,  is  nothing  more  than  au- 
thority to  some  officer  to  do  an  act  specified;  as, 
for  example,  to  pay  money.  We  investigate  the 
case  here  either  in  the  Senate  or  by  committee, 
and  direct  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid.  The  law 
is  executed  by  the  public  officer.  Such  arbitrators 
do  not  execute  a  public  trust;  they  only  make  the 
investigation  which  a  committee  might  make.  But, 
sir,  a  public  law  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 
The  Executive  is  sworn  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  we  create  for  him  such  duties  as  we 
please,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  If 
we  direct  a  new  service  to  be  performed,  and  either 
provide  officers,  or  throw  it  upon  those  already 
appointed,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  Executive 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Because,  if  you  direct 
the  appointment  of  new  officers,  these  appoint- 
ments devolve  on  him;  and  if  the  duty  is  thrown 
upon  existing  offi.cers,  he  has  to  supermtend  their 
action,  and  you  cannot  withhold  from  the  Execu- 
tive that  duty.  But,  1  ask  if,  in  this  case,  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  remove  these  men,  or  withdraw  from 
them  their  power?  And  if  he  cannot,  then  would  it 
be  consistent  with  the  Constitution  that  the  ap- 
pointment should  be  made  in  this  way?  This  is 
not  a  slight  matter,  I  mean  of  keeping  the  various 
brandies  of  the  Government  separate;  it  is  a  great 
fundamental  principle.  I  can,  therefore,  support 
no  such  provision  as  this  in  its  present,  or  in  its 
original  form ;  and  the  omission  to  give  these  agents 
any  distinctive  name  or  character,  or  even  to  de- 
fine their  course  of  proceeding,  will  not  at  all  help 
the  matter,  because  they  are  to  execute  the  law; 
the  bill  recognizes  them  as  public  officers,  I  think, 
by  providing  a  rate  of  compensation.  If  we  can 
do  this,  we  can  pass  a  law  dispensing  entirely 
with  the  Executive  department  of  the  Government. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  in  this  way  we  could 
withdraw  the  whole  executive  duty  from  the 
regularly  constituted  officers. 

1  am  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate;  but  this  question  involves  an  important 
principle.  We  are  getting  around  the  Constitution ; 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  it  in  this  covert 
manner  is  no  recommendation.  I  am  rather  more 
suspicious  of  it  on  that  account.  I  do  not  like 
that  feature  of  the  amendment.  I  would  not  vote 
for  a  loan  which  should  bear  on  its  face  an  appa- 
rent design  to  evade  and  get  round  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  is  too  much  of  an  appearance  of  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  difficulty  by  keeping  it  out 
of  sight — too  much  the  appearance  of  a  studied 
purpose  to  cheat  the  Constitution,  to  cheat  the 
Executive,  and  to  cheat  the  public.  This  renders 
the  provision  much  more  objectionable  with  me, 
instead  of  relieving  it  from  the  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty. I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia— not  that  I  dislike  the  nomi- 
nations: if  they  were  made  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner, 1  should  have  as  much  confidence  in  those 
gentlemen,  especiallyone  of  them,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  public  character  and  services,  as  in  any 
individual  that  could  be  named.  Still,  in  all  legis- 
lative acts,  1  would  rather  have  the  guards  which 
the  Constitution  furnishes;  and  if  the  bill  can  be 
so  amended,  it  will  remove  all  hesitation  on  my 
part.  It  will,  I  think,  remove  the  difficulty  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  PHELPS.'  This  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance;  for  if  a  precedent  of  this  kind  be  set 
now,  it  must  unquestionably  lead  to  collision  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Government. 


If,  however,  the  construction  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  be  a  correct  one,  it  goes  very  far 
to  remove  the  constitutional  objection.  If  this  be 
merely  a  measure  to  provide  the  mode  of  obtaining 
the  testimony,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  depart- 
ments, there  can  be  no  objection  to  it.  But  the 
amendment  strikes  me  as  carrying  upon  its  face  a 
very  different  import.  It  provides  that  no  claim 
shall  be  paid  unless  examined  and  allowed  by  these 
persons.  Now,  in  my  understanding  of  the  term 
"allowed,"  it  involves  a  judicial  power.  If  they 
determine  against  a  claim — if  they  disallow  it — it 
is  not  competent  for  any  of  the  departments  to 
allow  it.     No  department  has  power  to  interfere. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him  whether,  ■at  the  close  of  this 
war,  the  duty  of  the  disbursing  officers,  the  com- 
missioners and  quartermasters,  will  not  have  to  be 
continued  for  six  months,  in  order  to  bring  up 
their  accounts  and  their  certificates,  which  will 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  department,  exactly  as  it 
is  proposed  to  be  done  here? 

Mr.  PHELPS.  No  doubt  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  power  is  the  subject  of  legislation.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  add  to  the  duties  of 
any  officer,  or  transfer  duties  from  one  officer  to 
another.  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
ferred specific  duties;  but  this  is  a  totally  different 
matter  from  the  appointing  of  officers.  But  I  was 
remarking  upon  the  feature  in  the  amendment  that 
these  men  shall  allow  such  claims  as  they  think 
just,  and,  if  they  disallow  any,  nothing  but  new 
legislatiofi  will  cover  the  case;  and  if  their  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  is  to  be  conclusive,  is  it  not 
conferring  upon  these  men  judicial  authority,  and 
a  judicial  authority  which  is  not  open  to  revision, 
hut  which  is  conclusive  upon  the  Government 
itself?  But  whether  their  authority  be  judicial  or 
not,  the  consideration  hinted  at  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
decisive  with  me.  What  are  their  powers  ?  They 
have  power  to  act  upon  and  decide  claims  against 
the  Government:  is  this  not  an  official  duty?  How 
are  these  powers  exercised  now?  By  the  depart- 
ments. You  have  a  numerous  class  of  executive 
officers,  whose  duties  are  exclusively  confined  to 
these  subjects.  You  have  auditors  in  the  several 
departments,  whose  appropriate  and  principal  duty 
it  is  to  decide  upon  claims.  Now,  if  we  take 
these  powers,  which  the  Constitution  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  these  persons,  and  confer  tiiem 
upon  our  own  appointees,  the  result  is  that  the 
appointing  power  of  the  Executive  is  worth  noth- 
ing; it  is  entirely  useless.  This  consideration  has 
been  decisive  with  me  from  the  beginning.  This 
bill  takes  from  the  officers  established  by  lav/  the 
exercise  of  their  appropriate  powers,  and  confers 
these  powers  upon  the  nominees  of  Congress. 
This  being  the  principal  official  duty  of  these  offi- 
cers, is  that  duty  to  be  changed  into  the  character 
of  an  employment  at  your  discretion?  Does  it 
change  the  duty  because  you  choose  to  give  it  a 
new  denomination?  No,  sir;  the  duty  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  objection  returns  upon  you. 
This  bill  proposes  to  take  from  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  treasury  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  them  by  law,  and  to  place  those  powers  and 
duties  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  appointed  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  If  you 
can  do  this  in  one  instance,  you  can  do  it  again. 
If  you  once  adopt"the  principle  that  you  can  with- 
draw from  these  men  their  power  and  confer  it 
upon  whom  you  please,  can  you  not  withdraw 
from  the  departments  all  their  power  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  your  own  nominees?  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  avoiding  this  conclusion.  Take 
any  branch  of  the  public  service,  and,  if  you  can 
once  enter  upon  this  course,  you  can  carry  it  to 
the  end.  Under  these  circumstances,  without 
troubling  gentlemen  or  myself  with  a  lengthened 
discussion,  I  have  merely  to  say  that,  if  this  is  an 
official  duty  in  the  hands  of  these  officers  of  the 
Government,  it  is  so  in  the  hands  of  our  appointee. 
The  duties  cannot  be  changed.  And,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  if  we  can  give  these  duties  to  whomso- 
ever we  please,  we  can  go  far  enough  to  make  the 
whole  corps  of  officers  appointed  by  the  President 
entirely  useless.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  setting  such 
a  precedent,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  open- 
ing the  door  for  a  further  assumption  of  DOwer. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  find  that  gentlemen  the 
most  competent  to  judge  of  questions  of  constitu- 


tional power,  differ  in  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
That^would  be  a  sufficient  reason  v/ith  me — if  I 
had  no  ojiinion  of  my  own  on  the  constitutional 
question — to  vote  in  favor  of  the  exerci.se  of  the 
power,  now  in  controversy,  by  Congress  rather 
than  by  the  Presidsnt.  I  prefer  to  see  it  exercised 
by  Congress,  as  a  safer  and  less  dangerous  depo.s- 
itory  of  power  than  the  Executive.  If  it  were 
matter  of  doubt  as  to  where  the  power  belonged,  I 
should  prefer  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Congress.  I  am  not,  however,  without  an 
opinion  on  the  constitutional  question.  I  know 
the  powers  of  Government  are  divided  into  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial;  but  I  know  another 
thing,  that  this  division  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  of  the  constitution  of  governments,  be 
perfect  and  exact.  There  will  necessarily  be  a 
small  mixture  of  pov/ers,  and  this  is  as  requisite 
as  the  alloy  in  your  coin.  Take  your  courts  of 
justice — are  there  not  discretionary  rules  enforced 
by  them,  independently  of  enactments,  affecting 
the  rights  of  parties?  Undoubtedly.  Yougivethera 
power  to  prescribe  rules  of  practice,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  that  pov/er.  Take  the 
Executive  department  of  the  Government.  Are 
his  powers,  as  existing  in  practice  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Constitution,  merely  ministerial?  How 
often,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  does  he  exercise 
a  power  which,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  may  * 
be  regarded  as  legislative?  So  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  How  can  it  get  along 
without  some  portion  of  executive  power?  such  a 
portion  as  is  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  whole- 
some exercise  of  the  power  with  which  we  are  un- 
questionably vested?  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
at  large  into  the  subject,  but  merely  to  call  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  to  this  view  of  the  matter. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  provision  contained 
in  this  bill  is  an  assumption  of  the  power  which 
belongs  to  the  President — an  usurpation  of  his 
power?  Is  it  not  our  constitutional  and  legitimate 
province  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  these 
claims  ?  Undoubtedly.  Without  legislative  pro- 
vision, there  could  not  be  the  payment  of  a  dollar; 
and  no  other  power  than  Congress  has  a  right  to 
provide  for  that  payment.  It  is  a  legislative  duty. 
We  can  prescribe  tlie  rules  of  evidence  that  shall 
govern  in  the  establishment  of  these  claims,  and 
the  form  and  mode  of  their  authenticjition  is  en- 
tirely within  the  discretion  of  Congress.  We  may 
direct  them  to  be  paid  in  California  or  in  Wash- 
ington. We  can  direct  them  to  be  paid  by  a  pay- 
master, or  whomsoever  we  will.  We  may  pre- 
scribe the  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  and 
description  of  witnesses  upon  whose  testimony  we 
can  rely.  We  may  declare  that  we  will  not  rely 
upon  California  witnesses;  they  are  out  of  the 
limits  of  our  criminal  jurisdiction.  We  cannot 
punish  them  if  they  swear  falsely.  We  may, 
therefore,  exclude  their  testimony;  or  we  may  say 
we  do  not  choose  to  trust  to  that  sort  of  testimony 
alone.  If,  then,  we  may  do  this,  can  we  not  point 
out  certain  men, and  say, on  these  men  wecan  rely, 
and  those  claims  which  they  allow  shall  be  paid? 
We  have  a  right  to  say  in  what  manner  and  with 
what  qualification  they  shall  be  paid;  and  in  this 
point  of  view — contemplated  in  this  aspect — is  it 
not  a  proper  and  judicious  mode  of  legislation  ?  It 
seems  to  me  so,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need 
not  shrink  back  from  it.  It  may  appear,  upon  a 
refined  construction,  to  come  in  conflict  with  the 
executive  power  to  appoint  to  office.  But  it  is 
rather  as  witnesses  than  as  officers  of  Government 
that  these  gentlemen  are  to  act.  The  claims  in 
question  originated  through  their  agency ,  and  under 
their  authority,  as  officers  of  the  Government. 
They,  of  course,  are  best  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  fraudulent 
claimants. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is,  that  none  of  these  un- 
liquidated claims  shall  be  allowed  unless  their 
validity  and  amount  be  certified  to  by  persons 
upon  whom  we  can  rely;  and  I  really  do  not  see 
how  these  constitutional  questions  can  be  raised 
exceot  by  an  ingenious  and  refined  turn  of  argu- 
ment. They  do  not  arise  naturally  out  of  the  case. 
We  are  but  givin?  to  the  certificates  of  these  gen- 
tlemen the  same  legal  operation  that  they  would 
have  had  if  they  had  continued  in  service.  Sir,  if 
we  are  to  admit,  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  claim 
set  up  for  Executive  power,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  find  it  in  the  end  very  inconvenient  indeed. 
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It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
an  otfice  and  an  employment,  a  nice  legal  distinc- 
tion. If  gentlemen  will  search  further,  they  would 
find  that  there  is  an  admitted  legal  distinction  be- 
tween an  office  and  a  power.  Every  power  that 
may  be  granted  is  not  an  office.  A  particular 
power  is,  in  common  language,  as  distinguishable 
from  an  office  as  an  employment.  What  is  this, 
then,  but  a  mode  of  legislation  by  which  we  are 
to  designate  the  persons  that  are  to  exercise  9  par- 
ticular power — that  of  authenticating  and  certifying 
to  certain  claims?  To  say  that  we  cannot  do  this 
would  be  to  make  the  Executive  Government  es- 
sential to  every  agency  and  every  particular  power 
to  be  created;  that  we  could  do  nothing,  in  fact, 
without  the  agency  of  the  Executive;  that  his 
power  must  be  invoked  in  every  instance;  that  the 
legislative  department  is  an  inert  mass,  requiring 
the  touch'of  the  Executive  to  give  it  life  and  vital- 
ity. Let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  run  into  an 
extreme  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  It  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  every  constitutional  power  belong- 
ing to  the  Executive;  but  the  tendency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  heretofore  calculated  to  cre- 
ate any  alarm  of  encroachment  upon  that  power. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  encroachment  which  is 
to  be  feared  is  the  encroachment  by  Executive 
power.  But  there  is  no  invasion  here  of  Execu- 
tive power.  There  is  no  attempt  to  steal  or  to 
cheat  him  of  his  power. 

There  is  but  one  other  question,  and  upon  that 
I  need  say  nothing — it  i3,ivhether  Congress  is  dis- 
posed to  pay  these  claims  or  not.  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  pay  them.  They  have  originated  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  regular,  I  admit.  They  have 
grown  up  under  peculiar  circumstances.  These 
services  have  been  valuable  to  the  country.  They 
are  such  as  we  would  have  directed  if  we  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  but 
just  and  proper  that  we  should  legalize  them. 
Upon  every  principle  of  equity  v/e  are  bound  to 
pay  the  claims.  The  parties  claiming  compensa- 
tion are  entitled,  upon  every  consideration,  patri- 
otism, hardihood,  courage,  and  the  sacrifices  incur- 
red in  rendering  these  services,  and  by  every  other 
consideration  that  can  entitle  men  to  remuneration. 
The  courage  and  conduct  of  Colonel  Fremont  have 
signalized  his  name.  His  services  were  peculiar, 
attended  with  great  responsibility  to  himself — 
characterized  by  great  firmness  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  devotion  to  his  country.  The  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  those  services 
were  incurred  under  his  own  orders  and  those  of 
his  quartermaster  and  commissary,  and  upon  their 
liquidation  and  authentication  of  them  we  can 
most  safely  rely;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  mode 
of  settlement  prescribed  by  this  bill  is  constitu- 
tional and  proper. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Like  every  other  man  who  is 
sworn  to  support -the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
I  should  be  extremely  unv«'illing  even  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  violation  of  it,  and  if  I  believed  that  there 
was  just  foundation  for  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment  offered  to 
this  bill,  I  should  unquestionably  vote  against  it; 
but  I  have  no  such  doubt,  and  I  shall  therefore  sup- 

Cort  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  can 
e  nothing  done  on  the  part  of,  or  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  except  by  an  "  officer"  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  An  officer 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  derives 
his  appointment  from  one  of  three  sources:  first, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States;  secondly, 
from  one  of  the  heads  of  departments;  thirdly,  from 
a  court.  The  Constitution  is  perfectly  clear  on  the 
subject.     It  declares  that 

"  He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tiie  Senate,  lo  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie 
Senate,  sliall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
poinJment  of  such  inferior  olncers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  hnppen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session." 

So  that  every  officer,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whose  appointment  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  body  qi  the  Constitution,  must 


derive  his  appointment  from  the  President,  or  the 
heads  of  departments,  or  from  a  court;  for  Con- 
gress is  not  authorized  to  vest  the  appointment  of 
any  officer,  by  law,  in  any  body  but  in  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  head  of  a  department,  or  a  court.  This 
is  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  state  it 
with  the  view  of  directly  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  another  matter.  Congress,  it  ap- 
pears, cannot  vest  the  appointing  power  in  any 
officer  of  this  Government,  if  that  officer  be  not  the 
head  of  a  department.  This  being  the  case,  let  us 
see  what  Congress  has  done.  I  go  not  back  to  the 
individual  instances  that  have  been  cited,  but  to 
the  uniform  practice  of  Congress — to  no  solitary 
case  that  may  have  been  a  subject  of  particular 
attention,  but  to  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  By  the  Constitution, 
Congress  is  directed  to  take  measures  for  a.^cer- 
taining  the  number  of  inhabitants  every  ten  years. 
They  have  ordered  that  the  marshals  of  the  United 
States  shall  proceed  to  make  a  count  of  the  v/hole 
population,  and  return  them  within  a  given  period 
of  time.  This  is  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  called  a  marshal,  whose  office  is  created 
by  law,  and  whose  appointment  is  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  can  the  mar- 
shal go  into  every  county  of  his  Slate  and  make  a 
count  of  the  peopTe?  By  no  means.  Consequent- 
ly, Congress  has  created  agents  to  assist  the  mar- 
shals. Congress  has  by  law  authorized  the  mar- 
shals of  the  several  States  in  the  Union  to  appoint 
assistants  to  aid  them  in  counting  the  people.  Are 
these  assistants  "  officers"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution?  I  hold  they  are  not;  because 
they  are  neither  appointed  in  the  Constitution,  nor 
by  the  President,  nor  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  nor  by  a  court,  but  appointed  by 
a  subordinate  executive  officer  in  each  of  the 
States — to  wit,  the  marshal.  Congress  may  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  officers  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  they  would  then  be  officers  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term;  but  when  appointed  by  the 
marshal  they  are  not  officers;  still  they  derive  their 
emolument  from  the  public  treasury,  and  are  de- 
nominated in  law  not  marshals,  but  the  assistants 
of  marshals.  More  than  a  thousand  such  were 
created  by  law  in  1839.  Why  are  they  not  offi- 
cers? Because  they  do  not  derive  their  existence 
through  any  of  the  media  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, through  which  officers  only  can  be  appointed. 
The  law  did  not  create  them  officers,  because  their 
duty,  like  the  duty  intended  in  this  case,  was  tem- 
porary in  its  nature.  Here  is  the  act,  sir.  The 
number  of  these  appointees  of  the  marshal  is  not 
limited.  He  may  appoint  any  number  he  pleases. 
[The  honorable  Senator  here  read  an  extract  from 
the  law,  wherein  it  is  provided,  that  the  marshals 
shall  have  power,  and  are  required  to  appoint  one 
or  more  assistants  in  each  city  or  county  "in  their 
respective  districts.]  These  assistants  of  the  mar- 
shals are  to  do  v/hat?  To  aid  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duty;  because  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  do  it  alone;  and  yet  they 
are  not  officers — not  one  of  them  deriving  his  ap- 
pointment from  any  of  the  sources  indicated  in  the 
Constitution.  I  happened  to  have  my  attention 
called  to  this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
shal of  Ohio,  having  appointed  assistants,  as  he 
was  authorized  to  do  under  the  act  of  1839,  the 
fall  elections  came  on,  and  one  gentleman  who  was 
his  assistant,  became  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  Senate  of  Ohio.  He  was  elected  by  a  legal 
majority  of  votes,  and  his  seat  was  contested,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  "  officer"  of  the  United 
States — the  constitution  of  that  State  declaring  that 
no  man  who  held  an  office  under  the  General  Gov- 
ernment was  eligible  even  as  a  candidate  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature.  I  was  employed  as  counsel 
for  the  contesting  candidate,  and  Mr.  Ewing  was 
employed  on  the  part  of  the  sitting  member.  The 
resultwas,  that  the  sitting  member  retained  his  seat, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  class  of  public 
functionaries  who  are  not  officers  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — who  are  not  recog- 
nized as  officers,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
derive  their  appointments  from  any  source  pointed 
out  by  the  Constitution.  But  what  is  the  practice 
of  the  Federal  Government  continually?  Does  not 
the  Executive  department  constantly  employ  spe- 
cial agents?  Have  they  not  recently  sent  agents 
to  Europe,  to  collect  information  which  the  Gov- 


ernment supposes  will  be  valuable?  Does  not  the 
Postmaster  General  constantly  s§nd  out  qgents  to 
superintend  the  external  operations  of  thaidepart- 
ment?  Are  there  not  numberless  cases  of  appoint- 
ments, where  the  persons  appointed  are  not  known 
to  the  law  as  officers? 

But  the  strong  ground  on  which  I  rest  the  whole 
matter  is  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress  itself — 
six  times  repeated  in  public  acts — directing  the 
appointment  of  a  large  body  of  men  to  discharge 
public  functions,  and  yet,  not  one  of  these  men 
being  an  officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  have  to  take  an  oath.  The  same 
law  that  directs  their  appointment,  prescribes  the 
oath  and  fixes  their  salary;  yet  all  this  does  not 
create  an  office.  This  is  a  strong  case,  sir,  and  one 
which  cannot  well  be  answered.  There  is  a  pub- 
lic duty -to  be  performed:  Congress  assigns  that 
duty  to  the  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and  au- 
thorizes them  to  appoint  assistants,  who  are  not 
officers  under  the  Constitution,  because  Congress 
has  no  right  to  confer  upon  the  marshals  the  power 
of  appointmg  officers. 

What  is  the  present  case?  It  is  nothing  more 
than  for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  which,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  legally,  are  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  It  is  a  Congressional  business.  It 
is  not  a  claim  pending  before  the  Executive  depart- 
ment, because  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
way  in  which  these  claims  accrued  was  irregular, 
and,  therefore,  that  neither  the  Executive  nor  any 
of  the  departments  can  adjust  them.  They  have 
accrued  under  no  known  law.  The  President  can- 
not appoint  an  agent  to  adjust  the  claims,  nor  could 
he  adjust  them  himself,  if  they  were  laid  before 
him  to-day;  neither  could  one  of  his  subordinate 
officers.  It  is  a  business  exclusively  belonging  to 
Congress.  It  is  precisely  like  the  matter  that  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  by  law.  The  claims, 
then,  are  before  Congress.  It  is  our  business  to 
adjust  them;  and  we  propose  to  appoint  a  man  to 
stand  between  the  public  treasury  and  the  claim- 
ants, and  see  that  justice  is  done  to  them  and  the 
Government.  It  is  as  if  we  sent  the  matter  to  a 
committee.  It  is  precisely  like  the  investigation 
and  examination  of  our  own  personal  accounts  in 
this  body.  They  are  claims  which  have  nq  valid- 
ity until  we  give  them  validity.  It  is  our  business. 
Well,  shall  it  be  said  here,  that  in  a  matter  pend- 
ing before  Congress,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth? — that  we  can- 
not assign  the  investigation  of  these  claims  to  a 
committee?  Why,  who  dare  assert  that  the  Con- 
stitution stands  between  us  and  such  a  power  as 
that?  None,  sir.  We  can  pass  a  resolution  this 
very  hour,  instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
do  the  very  thing  that  it  is  proposed  that  these  men 
that  are  named  in  the  bill  shall  do,  and  that  because 
it  is  our  business,  and  not  the  Executive's.  We 
are  here  to  adjust  claims  which  we  are  under  no 
legal  but  a  high  moral  obligation  to  pay,  and  which, 
because  under  no  legal  obligation,  cannot  go  before 
the  Executive  department.  If  this  case  were  now 
before  us  in  the, form  of  a  memorial,  could  we  not 
refer  the  claims  to  some  committee  of  this  body, 
to  do  the  same  thing  these  men  are  required  to  do? 
Shall  we  be  told  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive? This  is  all  that  1  intended  to  say  on  the 
subject;  but  if  I  were  to  indulge  myself  in  com- 
menting upon  the  events  out  of  which  this  claim 
D-rew,  I  should  be  inclined  to  occupy  some  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  giving  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
the  gallant  men  under  his  command.  But  that 
opinion  could  confer  nothing  upon  a  name  which 
has  acquired  greater  renown  in  this  country  than 
that  of  any  other  tnan  of  his  age  who  now  breathes 
its  air'.  I  say,  sir,  that  Fremont  is — and  if  I  was 
called  on  to  speak  under  oath  on  the  subject,  I  would 
declare  I  believe  him  to  be — the  most  meritorious 
man  of  his  age  now  living  in  this  country.  Nor  is 
this  my  opinion  of  him  just  now  or  recently  form- 
ed; for  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  I 
took  occasion  to  suggest  his  name  in  connection 
with  a  command  in  the  war  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  exert  that  military  genius  and  energy 
which  I  knew  him  to  possess,  and  by  which  he 
would  have  conferred  yet  greater  services  on  his 
country,  and  upon  his  own  name  still  greater 
renown.        ^ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  did  not,  the  other  day,  enter 
into  the  debate  in  any  spirit  of  controversy.    At 
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the  time  I  made  my  remarks  it  was  understood  that 
the  vole  was  about  to  be  taken,  and  all  that  I  in- 
tended was  to  explain  my  views,  and  to  assign  the 
reasons  which  would  govern  my  vote.  I  then  said 
(and  1  have  heard  nothing  since  that  is  at  all  cal- 
culated to  induce  me  to  change  my, opinion)  that 
the  gentleman  nominated  in  this  bill  would  have 
all  the  duties  and  more  than  the  authority  of  a  pay- 
master. Place  the  matter  in  whatever  light  you 
will,  his  duties  will  at  last  involve  those  of  a  pay- 
master. Ey  reading  one  or  two  lines,  I  believe  I 
can  as  well  illustrate  my  views  as  if  I  were  to  elab- 
orate them  for  half  an  hour.  The  persons  named 
are  to  allow  the  claims,  and  then  they  are  to  be 
paid  by  one  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  officer — 
to  be  appointed  as  all  other  officers  are — that  is,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  And,  let  me  ask,  who  has  the  greater 
duty  to  perform,  he  who  audits  and  ascertains  what 
sliall  be  paid,  or  the  paymaster  who  checks  out  the 
money?  One  forms  a  judgment  and  issues,  in  effect, 
a  peremptory  order,  and  the  other  is  obliged  to 
.obey  it.  To  say  that  a  man  who  is  simply  intrusted 
with  the  payment  of  money  shall  be  styled  an  offi- 
cer, while  those  who  are  required  to  say  how  much 
shall  be  paid,  and  to  whom,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  officers,  seems  to  me  to  involve  the  mathemati- 
cal paradox  that  the  minor  can  contain  the  major 
propo.siiion.  The  difference  is  this:  the  president 
of  the  bank  orders  the  note  to  be  paid,  and  the 
cashier  pays  it;  yet,  according  to  the  reasoning  of 
gentlemen,  the  cashier  is  the  only  officer.  You 
cannot  put  it  otherwise.  I  do  not  intend  to  chop 
logic,  however;  I  have  taken  a  palpable  view,  and 
if  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  am  wrong  altogether.  ]My 
view  is  tj^s:  every  appointment  for  the  discharge 
of  a  duty,  which  requires  judgment  and  discretion 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  treasure  of  the 
nation,  is  an  office;  and  1  say  that,  from  the  hum- 
blest paymaster,  who  pays  a  private  soldier,  up  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — in  the  case  of  every 
appointee  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  a  public 
trust — he  is  an  officer.  I  recognize  a  distinction 
between  this  and  the  employment  of  a  man  to  do 
a  specific  piece  of  work.  Let  it  be  put  in  this  way. 
Let  us  ascertain  whether  the  duties  to  be  perform- 
ed involve  a  trust.  Suppose  the  claimants  come 
here  with  their  petitions;  I  might  very  well  say 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  we  could  investigate 
the  claims;  but  admitting  that  we  could,  we  may 
grant  a  claim  directly,  by  our  committee;  but  the 
moment  we  appoint  an  etgent  to  represent  us,  and 
to  have  vested  in  him  such  duties  as  may  be  im- 
parled and  delegated  by  legislative  authority,  it 
constitutes  a  public  trust,  involving  official  duties 
for  the  public.  He  then  should  have  a  power  of 
attorney,  under  the  Constitution.  If  a  commis- 
sioner were  to  be  appointed  to  decide  and  report 
on  all  claims,  I  take  it,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an 
important  officer.  If  a  commissioner  were  to  be 
appointed  to  sit  here,  I  take  it,  it  would  be  regard- 
ed, and  very  properly,  as  a  high  office,  requiring 
all  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  before  it  could 
go  into  operation.  Can  this  be  distinguished  from 
8uch  a  case?  If  such  a  trust  will  not  constitute  an 
office,  I  confess  1  am  at  a  loss  to  knosv  what  is  suf- 
ficient. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  said,  I 
believe,  that  an  office  involved  succession;  but  it 
does  not  do  so  always.  That  would  not  be  a  test 
by  which  this  question  could  be  solved.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  no  ap- 
pointment should  be  made  under  legislative  author- 
ity, for  the  reason  that  there  would  be  no  control 
over  the  officer  thus  appointed.  Suppose  the  per- 
sonsappointed  go  intoCaliforniaand  continue  their 
investigations  for  four  or  five  years.  If  they  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  their  appointment  may 
be  revoked;  but  if  they  are  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lative department,  the  President  has  no  control 
over  them.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
have  to  settle  these  claims  have  much  higher  duties 
involved  in  their  agency  than  those  who  are  mere- 
ly required  to  pay  them.  I  have  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  plain  matter,  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  think  that  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  the  correct  one.  One 
point,  however,  has  been  touched  upon  which  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  mention.  These*pera- 
tions  look  place  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  under 
oeculiar  circumstances.    A  great  responsibility  de- 


volved upon  the  officer  at  tlie  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion; antl  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  getting  possession 
of  the  country.  That  country  hn.s  now  passed 
under  our  jurisdiction;  and  the  operations  whicli 
took  place  have  thereby  been  legalized.  Suppose 
we  had  foreseen  what  has  taken  place,  and  has 
since  been  adopted  as  our  act,  what  course  would 
have  been  pursued  in  regard  to  these  expenses? 
The  officers  would  have  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  issue  their  requisitions  to  the  quartermaster, 
and  the  means  would  have  been  furnished,  and  the 
accounts  paid  on  the  spot,  and  then  settled  by  the 
proper  accountingofficer  of  the  treasury.  Here  you 
will  have  not  only  the  requisition  of  the  officer  in 
command,  but  you  will  have  the  additional  security 
of  the  other  officers  in  the  invesiigation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  each  particular  expenditure.  These  ac- 
counts must  be  settled,  and  if  you  send  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  under 
which  the  claims  arose,  it  will  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  arrive  at  proper  results.  We  all 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  set  up  spurious  claims  in 
such  cases.  These  were  the  consideratio:is  which 
operated  with  the  committee,  wke.re  was  almost 
a  parallel  case  decided  in  regard  to  Florida,  a  case 
embodying  the  very  principle  involved  in  thi.s  case. 
If  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  got 
that  act  in  his  possession,  1  would  be  glad  if  he 
would  read  the  case. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  it  on  his  table. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  read  from  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1845,  "  providing  payment  for  certain  military 
services  in  Florida." — Laws  U.  S.  p.  745. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  believe  there  are  some  other 
gentlemen  who  desire  to  address  the  Senate  on  this 
bill,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  brief  execu- 
tive session,  I  move  it  be  passed  over  informally; 
which  was  agreed  to,  and 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jpril  27,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  ascertaining  and  paying  the  California  claims. 

Mr.  MASON  briefly  replied  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  contending  that  the 
constitutional  objection  to  the  bill  had  not  been  at 
all  obviated  by  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  of  course  his  argument  against  the 
bill  was  unaffected  by  it.  The  Senate  would  de- 
termine whether  he  was  right  in  his  view  of  the 
constitutional  question.  As  to  the  precedents  re- 
lied upon  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  he 
had  shown  that  they  were  not  at  all  appropriate  to 
the  present  case.  He  need  not  remind  the  Sena- 
tor, that  in  a  court  of  law  there  was  no  authority 
but  that  of  a  decision  of  an  appellate  court  upon 
the  point  in  question.  Short  of  that,  the  decisions 
of  courts  were  only  persuasive,  and  entitled  to  re- 
spect. All  he  desired  in  this  case  was,  to  impose 
all  the  safeguards  which  the  Constitution  provided. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  President,  the  course  of 
the  debate  upon  the  California  claims  has,  for  two 
days  past,  been  restricted  by  Senators  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  appoint  the  com- 
missioners to  adjust  them.  In  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  no  doubt  has  been  expressed,  either  as 
to  their  validity,  or  tc  the  propriety  of  their  just 
and  speedy  liquidation.  In  the  opening  of  the  de- 
bate, the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Mason]  took  a  much  wider  range;  and  after  a 
brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  events  that  trans- 
pired in  California,  he  came  to  conclusions  entirely 
different  from  those  to  which  I  have  arrived  from 
an  examination  of  the  same  facts,  and  the  whole 
evidence  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  In  differing  from  the  honorable  Senator 
in  his  conclusion,  so  distinctly  stated  by  himself, 
I  shall  do  it  with  a  deference  becoming  myself,  and 
a  courtesy  not  unacceptable  to  him.  I  will  read 
from  his  reported  speech  the  positions  to  which  I 
refer.  I  presume  the  report  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator, after  speaking  of  these  claims  as  wholly  un- 
authorized by  law,  says: 

"  They  are  expenditures  for  military  operation.s,  whick 
were  conducted  without  the  nutliority  of  the  Government.  It 
becomes  important,  thf"n,  to  the  character  of  our  country, 
that  tliese  claims,  which  we  propose  by  this  bill  to  recognize 
and  pay,  should  be  properly  and  distinctly  understood,  and 


their  proper  place  assigned  them  in  the  legislative  bi^tory  of 
tile  country.  If  this  be  not  done,  fntnre  liislory  may  rel'cr  to 
them  a'.io  in  evidence  oi'  the  general  charge,  thrt  the  v ar 
ori^inidbf'  in  a  spirit  of  rapine  and  conquest,  an  insurrertion 
iras  coverthi fomented,  in  the  remote  province  of  Calitornia, 
as  part  of  ike  general  sc/ieine  of  extended  dominion." 

Sir,  the  foregoing  shows  forth  one  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  honorable  Senator,  fi'om  the  report 
upon  these  claims,  from  which  I  totally  dissent. 

Again,  the  Senator  says: 

"  My  olijeet  is  to  disc  ,nn eel  the  mdhorlties  c:t  home  from 
this  oulhrenk  in  t'id[f'i,rnin,?i\\(\  to  prove  by  testimony  wliicll 
cannnt  he  eontiovri-led,  that  the  Government  nt  hjineln.d  no 
part  in  the  insurrection;  that  the  prol.atnlily  of  such  an  occur- 
rence was  unknovn  to  the  Government,  and,  in  truth,  that  it 
was  no  party  to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly." 

I  have  read,  sir,  with  much  attention,  the  pub- 
lished evidence  in  relation  to  these  claims,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  show,  not  only  that  the  insurrec- 
tion in  California  was  directed  by  the  "  Govern- 
ment at  home,"  but  that  the  events  which  trans- 
pired there,  even  to  its  subjugation,  originated  with 
the  Executive  department  of  ihe  Government,  and 
were  consequent  upon  its  orders  conveyed  to  Col- 
onel Fremont,  and  also  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  naval  forces  upon  that  station. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  eloquent  and  graphic 
description  given  by  thedistinguished  Sei)ator  from 
Missouri, [iVIr.  Benton,]  of  the  explorationsofCol- 
onel  Fremont,  from  the  United  States  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  in  California,  and  liis  subsequent 
departure  from  that  country  into  the  Territory  of 
Oregon — of  his  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  stirring  events  which  followed  that 
return,  even  unto  the  entire  conquest  and  occuf)a- 
tion  of  l-hat  whole  province  of  Upper  California — 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  a  fur- 
ther delineation.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  narra- 
tive, and  I  would  not  mutilate  its  beauty.  I  will 
only  briefly  recite  them,  just  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  occurrences  and  show  the  facta 
from  which  my  inferences  and  conclusions  are 
drawn. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1845,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  this  Government  to  him  as  an  officer 
of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Colonel 
Fieinont  (then  a  brevet  captain)  left  the  United 
States,  with  a  small  but  well-appointed  body  of 
men,  on  his  third  scientific  exploration  of  the  West, 
aiming  to  seek  the  shortest  and  most  practicable 
route  from  this  country  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hia 
course  led  him  through  a  portion  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, then  a  State  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace.  Ha 
traversed  the  arid  plains  and  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  region,  hitherto  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
civilized  man,  and,  after  gi'eat  toil  and  excessive 
privations,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1846, 
he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Monterey,  a  port 
on  the  Pacific,  in  the  State  of  California.  We  get 
this  from  a  letter  from  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Monterey,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated 

"  Monterey,  March  27,  1S46. 
"Sir:  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  oI' the  United  s^t.ites  army, 
arrived  at  tlii-i  United  States  consular  liniise  on  tlie27ih  day 
of  Januiry,  1846.  *  ♦  *  He  remained  but  two  days,  in 
which  time,  with  myself,  he  visited  the  commandant,  pre- 
fecto,  alcalde,  and  Colonel  Alvaraito,  inforniinij  them  tiiat 
he  was  suiveying  the  nearest  route  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  information,  and  that  his  men 
were  not  United  Slates  soldiers,  was  al  o,  by  myself,  offi- 
cially, given  to  the  prefecto.  Having  olitiiined  funds  and 
supplies,  he  returned  to  his  camp;  it  being  well  known  in 
Monterey  that  he  was  to  return  when  he  collected  bis  men. 
"  On  the  3d  of  March  he  encamped  on  tiie  raiicho  of  W. 
E.  p.  Hartwell,  where  he  received  letters  from  the  general 
and  prefecto,  ordering  him  out  of  tlie  country,  &c.  Tins 
not  corresponding  wiih  assurances  received  at  Monterey, 
he  gave  orders  to  hoist  the  United  States  flag  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  the  only  proteciion  his  men  were  to  look  to. 

"The  iieneral  informed  the  alcalde,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th,  that  Captain  Fremont  had  left  his  encampment,"  &c. 

In  offering  the  foi-egoing  and  other  letters  from 
Mr.  Larkin  to  the  committee.  Colonel  Fremont 
says: 

"  Showing  the  great  care  which  he  took  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  said  authorities,  when  he  entered  California, 
in  the  vviciter  of  1845  and  1846,  and  the  necessity  of  the  de- 
fensive measures  which  he  then  took,  and  his  departure 
from  the  country,  to  avoid  compromising  either  his  Govern- 
ment or  the  American  settlers." 

Thus,  sir,  it  seems,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  re- 
searches in  science  and  topography,  and  with  no 
motives  of  hostility,  open  or  concealed,  he  er^cred 
California  in  January,  1846,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  comity  due  to  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities, reported  himself  to  them,  and  asked  their 
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permission  to  remain  to  recruit  his  men  and  ani- 
mals, to  fit  them  for  the  further  progress  of  his 
journey  of  peace  and  exploration.  The  Mexican 
authorities,  jealous  of  these  incursions,  and  incited 
by  the  increasing  difficulties  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  in  March,  1846,  in  consequence  of 
directions  from  the  General  Government  m  Mexi- 
co, ordered  Captain  Fremont  from  the  country, 
which  they  had  an  undoubted  right,  if  not  justifi- 
able cause  for  doing.  The  order  was  sudden  and 
unexpected.  He  olieyed  it,  but  not  in  fear — for 
he  wrapped  himself  in  the  folds  of  the  flag  of  his 
c'ountry,and  cautiously,  prudently, and  judiciously 
took  his  own  good  time  for  his  departure  from  the 
country,  Whose  hospitality  had  been  withdrawn. 
He  left  the  country  of  California  by  slow  but 
cautious  marches,  avoiding  all  collision  with  its 
authorities,  and  after  a  tedious  and  hazardous 
journey,  amidst  hostile  and  excited  savages,  we 
find  him,  early  in  the  succeeding  month  of  May, 
encamped  in  Oregon,  on  the  border  of  the  Tlamath 
lake.  His  position  there  is  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton,] that  he  will  excuse  me  for  reading  and 
adopting  it.     He  says: 

'•'  it  was  in  the  miii^t  nt'suoh  dangers^as  these  thatscie.nce 
was  piirsuetl  by  Mr.  Fj6iiif>nt — that  'the  telescope  was  car- 
ried to  read  the  heaven — the  barometer  to  measure  the  ele- 
vatiins  of  the  earth— the  thermometer  to  measure  the 
temperature  of  the  air^— the  pencil  to  sketch  the  grandeur  of 
mountains,  and  to  pencil  the  beauty  of  flowers— the  pen  to 
write  down  whatever  was  new  or  strange  or  useful  in  the 
works  of  nature.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as 
these,  and  in  the  wildest  regions  of  tlie  farthest  west,  that 
Mr.  Fr^iont  was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
tlie  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie  turned  him  back  into 
California,  and  engaged  him  in  the  operations  which  pave 
rise  to  the  biH  which  now  claims  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 

Thus,  sir,  we  see  this  gallant  and  accomplished 
young  officer,  with  a  discretion  far  beyond  his 
years,  and  a  prudence  which  has  never  left  him — 
uninformed  of  the  stirring  events  which  day  by 
day  were  transpiring  between  his  country  and 
Mexico — calmly,  but  without  fear,  yielding  up 
the  hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  him  in 
California — avoiding  every  collision  with  her  au- 
thorities— "shunning  war,"  seeking  the  undis- 
puted territory  of  Oregon,  and  resting  himself  and 
his  men  amidst  its  wild  and  altmost  unexplored 
regions. 

What,  sir,  turned  Colonel  Fremont  back  from 
his  peaceful  track,  into  the  country  he  had  so  re- 
cently left,  to  lend  himself  to  purposes  so  different 
from  those  he  had  steadily  entertained?  What 
turned  him  from  pursuing  science  to  seeking  war.' 
It  was  the  meeting,  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  Lieut. 
Gillespie,  who  caine  charged  to  him  with  de- 
spatches and  instructions  from  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  which  turned  him  back  into  Cali- 
fornia, and  induced  the  insurrection  and  revolu- 
tion in  that  country,  which  ended  in  its  subjuga- 
tion. 

In  Lieutenant  Gillespie's  deposition,  reported 
by  the  committee,  at  page  30,  he  says: 

"  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  honorable  committee, 
whether  I  was  charged  with  any  message  or  mission  from 
the  Government  to  Captain  Fremont,  when  I  joined  him  on 
the  Tlamath  lake,  in  May,  1840,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that 
early  in  November,  1845,  I  received  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Bancroft,  to  proceed  to 
California,  by  vv.iy  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  tlie  shortest  route 
through  Mexico  to  Mazatlan,  &c.  I  was  the  bearer  of  tlie 
duplicate  of  a  despatch  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Mon- 
terey, as  also  a  packet  for  J.  C.  Fremont,  esq.,  and  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  latter  gentleman  from  the  Hon. 
James  Buchanan,  The  former  (viz  :  the  letter  to  Larkin) 
I  destroyed  before  entering  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  having 
cnmaiittcd  it  to  memory.  The  packet  and  letter  of  intro- 
duction I  delivered  to  Captain  Fremont  on  the  9th  of  May, 
in  the  mountains  of  Oregon." 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  duplicate  of  which,  from  memory,  was 
given  to  Captain  Fjemont,  is  hidden  from  our  and 
the  public  view.  A  copy  was  called  for  by  the 
Senate,  and  was  received  and  marked  "confiden- 
tial," and  reposes  as  quietly  in  your*  Executive 
archives  as  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  remained 
uncalled  for  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  can  only  speak  of  it  as  it  comes  to  us  in 
this  report,  and  infer  its  character  and  import  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  take  it  into 
Mexico,  and  hazard  its  discovery  tiy  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country,  and  that  Lieutenant  Gillespie, 
after  committing  it  to  memory,  tore  it  up  and 
buried  it  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Its  sub- 
Etance  was  made  known  to  Captain  Fremont,  and 


it  bore  date  in  October,  1845.  Again,  sir,  he  had 
a  package  for  Mr.  Fremont,  from  Senator  Benton 
and  his  family.  What  were  the  contents  of  this 
package,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire.  But, 
sir,  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  father  never  urged  the  sop 
from  the  pursuit  of  science  to  scenes  of  insurrec- 
tion and  revolution.  Nor  did  the  fond  affection  of 
the  wife  turn  the  husband  of  her  love  from  the 
path  of  peace  into  hazard  and  dangers  of  blood- 
shed and  strife.  There  was  also  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Buchanan,  which,  as  a  new  and  singular  spe- 
cimen of  diploiTiacy,  I  beg  leave  to  read.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Washington,  November  3,  1845. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Archibald  H.  Gil- 
lespie, is  about  to  visit  the  northwest  coast  of  America  on 
business,  and  has  reepiestert  me  to  give  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  you.  This  [  do  with  pleasure,  because  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  worth  and  respectability,  and  is  worthy  of 
your  reward.  I  do  not  deem  it  probable  that  he  will  fall  in 
with  you;  but  if  he  should,  allow  me  to  bespeak  for  him 
your  friendly  attention.  He  will  be  able  to  communicate  to 
you  information  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  Fremont  and  of  Col. 
Benton  and  his  family. 

From  your  friend,  very  respeetfullv, 

gl  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

J.  O.  Fremont,  Esq.,  Oregon. 

What  means  this  cautious  and  guarded  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State?  It  was  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Gillespie,  who  passed  through  Mexico  in 
the  guise  of  a  merchant,  and  accredited  him  for  all 
official  purposes.  It  .s^ys:  "I  do  not  deem  it 
probable  that  he  will  fall  in  with  you."  Was  it 
so?  Was  he  not  sent  with  a  direct  purpose  of 
finding  Captain  Fremont;  and  was  he  not  accred- 
ited to  him  by  this  letter,  no  matter  how  equivocal, 
as  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Government;  and 
was  not  the  letter  to  Larkin  an  exposition  of  the 
wishes,  if  not  the  command,  of  the  Government? 
Sir,  the  wishes  of  the  President  are  commands  to 
the  military  officers  of  the  Government;  and  these 
wishes,  so  conveyed,  authorized  all  the  acts  which 
were  performed  by  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  men, 
prior  to  the  knowledge  that  war  existed  between 
this  country  and  Mexico.  To  be  sure.  General 
Taylor  had  then  passed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with 
orders  to  maintain  himself  there,  as  being  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas;  but  the  events  in  Cal- 
ifornia took  date  from  November,  1845,  and  all 
subsequent  occurrences  were  unknown  to  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  he  was  governed  alone  by  the  com- 
munications of  Gillespie.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
said  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility  in 
aiding  the  revolution  in  California,  and  that  no 
portion  of  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  "Gov- 
ernment at  home,"  when  his  return  for  the  very 
purposes  subsequently  developed  was  by  the  ex- 
pressed orders  or  loishes  of  that  Government,  and 
the  whole  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved?  Gil- 
lespie's mission  produced  it,  and  in  all  the  succes- 
sive acts  he  was  aiding  and  assisting  Colonel  Fre- 
mont. 

From  such  evidence  shadowed  forth  in  these 
claims,  I  deny  that  Colonel  Fremont  acted  without 
orders;  and  I  deny  that  these  claims,  antecedent 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  war,  are  in  any  manner  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  succeeded  that  event. 

Mr.  President,  in  confirmation  of  a  predeter- 
mined intention  to  take  possession  of  California, 
I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  letter  of  instruction  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  June  24,  1845, 
to  Commodore  Sloat,  conveying  to  him  the  same 
directions  which  were  given  to  Colonel  Fremont, 
through  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
and  all  before  the  existence,  or  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  the  existence,  of  a  war  with  Mexico. 
We  find  in  the  report  of  the  committee  a  letter  of 
apology  from  Commodore  Sloat,  dated  the  6th  of 
June,  1846,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
he  says: 

"  r  have,  upon  more  mature  reflection,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  instructions  of  the  24th  of  June  last,  and 
every  subsequent  order,  will  not  justify  my  taking  posses- 
sion of  any  part  of  California,  or  any  hostile  mea.sures  against 
Mexico,  as  neither  party  have  declared  war." 

This  was  the  construction  put  upon  those  orde"rs 
by  the  too-cautious  commanderof  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  the  Pacific;  and  for  this  caution  he 
was  subsequently  reproved  and  dismissed  from  the 
command,  and  charged  by  the  department  with 
unwarrantable  inactivity. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  Commodore  Sloat,  dated  the  13th 
of  August,  1846,  which  fully  explains  the  views  of 


the  Governm,ent,  and  severely  reproves  the  Com- 
modore for  his  cautious  delay: 

U.  S.  Navy  Department, 
>.  lV(ishins;ton,  August  13,  1846. 

Commodore:  The  department  has  received  your  letter. 
No.  51,  of  June  6,  from  which  it  appears,  that  while  you 
were  aware  of  the  e.xistcnce  of  "  actual  war"  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  you  remained  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tiuity,  and  did  not  carry  out  the  instructions  of  June  24, 1845, 
framed  to  be  executed  even  in  the  event  of  the  mere  decla- 
ration of  war,  much  more  in  the  event  of  actual  hostilitiea. 
Those  instructions  you  were  ordered  to  carry  out  "  at  once." 

In  my  letter  of  August  5,  1845,  the  receipt  of  which  you 
acknowledged  on  the~28th  January,  1846,  referring  to  them, 
I  said  :  "  In  the  event  of  war,  you  will  obey  the  instiuctions 
recently  address.;d  to  you  via  Panama." 

In  my  letter  of  October  17,  1845,  of  which  you  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  on  the  17th  March,  1846,  referring  to  these 
instructions  once  more,  I  said  further:  "In  the  event  of  ac- 
tual hostilities  between  the  Mexican  Government  and  our 
own,  you  will  so  dispose  of  your  whide  force  as  to  cany  out 
most  eflectually  the  objects  specified  in  the  instructions 
forwarded  to  you  from  the  department,  in  view  of  such  a 
contingency."  And  surely  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  this 
language. 

And  in  my  letter  of  the  23d  of  February  last,  sent  through 
Mexico,  I  remarked  :  "  Tliis  letter  is  sent  to  you  overland, 
enclosed,  as  you  sugzest,  to  Messrs.  Mott,  Talbot,  &.  Co., 
Mazatlan,  and  you  will  readily  understand  the  reserve  with 
which  it  is  written." 

The  department,  on  August  5,  1845,  had  also  told  you 
"that  your  force  should  not  be  weakened  while  hostilities 
are  threatened  by  Mexico."  Your  course  was  particularly 
approved  in  detaining  the  frigate  Constitution. 

The  department  will  hope  that  a  more  urgent  necessity 
than  as  yet  appears,  existed  for  the  otherwise  premature 
return  oi' that  vessel. 

The  department  willingly  believes  in  the  purity  of  your 
intentions;  hut  your  anxiety  not  to  i!o  wron^has  led  you  into 
a  most  unfortunate  and  umnarranted  inactivity. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  « 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat, 

Coin^g  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  most  striking  coincidence  also  deiRands  at- 
tention. This  letter  of  censure  and  recall  to  Com- 
modore Sloat  liears  date  on  the  same  day  that 
Commodore  Stockton  <and  Colonel  Fremont  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Upper  California  at  Ciu-  . 
dad  de  Los  Angeles.  In  this  connection  there  is 
another  singular  coincidence,  showing  how  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  had  been  fulfilled  by  its 
active  and  efficient  officers  in  service  in  California, 
even  before  direct  and  open  orders  were  given  for 
the  conquest  of  that  country.  On  the  11th  July, 
1846,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  by 
Colonel  Fremont  at  Sonoma,  (it  having  been  hoisted 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  at  Monterey  by  Com- 
modore Sloat,)  both  anticipating  the  order  from 
the  Navy  Department,  dated  on  the  12lh  of  July, 
one  day  after  rnore  than  one-half  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia had  been  subjected  by  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
the  battalion  under  his  command,  to  his  undispu- 
ted military  occupation.  In  proof  of  this,  1  read  the 
instructions  giveh  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
Commodore  Sloat,  on  the  12th  of  J-uly,  1846: 

"The  object  of  the  United  States  is,  under  its  rights  as  a 
belligerent  nation,  to  possess  itself  entirely  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia." 

"  The  object  of  tfie  United  States  has  reference  to  ultimate 
peace  with  Mexico;  and  if,  at  that  peace,  the  basis  of  the 
uti  possidetis  shall  be  established,  the  Government  expects, 
through  your  forC9S,  to  be  found  in  actual  possession  of 
Upper  California." 

"  This  will  bring  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  civil  adminis 
tration.  Such  a  government  should  He  established  under  your 
protection ;  and,  in  selecting  persons  to  hold  office,  due  re- 
spect should  be  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  California, 
as  well  as  to  the  actual  possessors  of  authority  in  that  prov- 
ince. It  may  be  proper  to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  from  those  who  are  intrusted  with  authority. 
You  will  also  assure  the  people  of  California  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

"After  you  shall  have  secured  Upper  California,  if  your 
force  is  sufficient,  you  will  take  possession  of,  and  keep,  the 
harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  California  as  far  down  at  least  as 
Gnaymas.  But  this  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  per-inanent 
occupation  of  Upper  California." — (Doc.  H.  R.  19,  2iJ  sess. 
Wth  Oong.,j)2i.  81,82.; 

If  he  who  does  his  master's  bidding  is  entitled  to 
commendation,  how  much  more  is  he  entitled  to  it 
whq  anticipates  that  will,  and  precedes  its  open 
expression  by  a  full  and  perfect  performance?  This 
preexisting  determination  for  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  California  may  also  be  seen  from  a  letter  of 
instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Kearny  dated  the  3d  of  June,  1846 — just  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  war  with  Mexico  existed: 

"  Should  you  conquer  and  take  possession  of  New  Mexi- 
co and  Upper  California,  or  considerable  places  in  either, 
you  will  establish  temporary  civil  governments  therein — abol- 
ishing all  arbitrary  restrictions  that  may  exist,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  jpne  with  safety.  In  performing  this  duty,  it  would 
be  wise  and  prudent  to  continue  in  their  employment  all 
such  of  the  existing  ofiicers  as  are  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
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them.  Tlin  duties  of  the  custoin-li()U<es  oiijlii,  at  iiricp,  to 
be  rt'diici  d  to  such  a  rati?  as  may  lie  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  iifces?ary  officers,  wiiliout  yicUtiug  any  rev- 
enue to  the  Govcrnmont.  You  may  a-?ure  the  people  of 
those  provinces  that  it  is  tlie  wish  and  design  of  the  Uni 
ted  Stales  to  proui.de  ^or  I  lion  a  free  i;oiernment,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  terri- 
tories. They  will  then  be  called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
freemen  in  electing  Hieir  own  refiresenlatives  to  ilie  territo 
rial  teiislature.  It  is  foreseen  that  what  relates  to  the  civil 
government  will  be  a  difficult  and  unpleasant  part  of  your 
duty,  and  much  must  necessarilV  he  leli  toyour  own  discre- 
tion."— Doc.  H.  R.  19,  2d  sess.  29<A  Consyess,  p.  5. 

One  more  evidence,  if  more  is  needetl,  to  show 
the  positive  determination  of  the  Government  to 
possess  and  hold  California,  is  found  in  the  order 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, dated  the  13ih  of  Auo:iist,  1846,  or  to  the  com- 
manding officer  in  the  Pacific: 

"You  will  take  immediate  j,osses«ov  of  Upper  California, 
especially  of  the  thri>e  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Monterey, 
and  San  Die^o,  so  that  if  the  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis,  it  may  leave  California 
TO  THE  United  States." 

With  this  accumulated  evidence  of  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  Executive  government,  can 
the  Senator  say  that  "  these  operations  ivere  conduct- 
ed icilhoul  ike  authority  of  the  Government  ?"  I  ajree 
with  him  that  "  it  becomes  important  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  country  that  these  claims,  which  wc 
Eropose  by  tiiis  bill  to  recognize  and  pay,  should 
e  propeily  and  distinctly  understood."  And,  I 
think,  they  present  "  apart  of  the  general  scheme  of 
extended  dominion.^' 

Sir,  let  us  return  to  Colonel  Fremont.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  interview  with  Lieutenant  Gillespie, 
on  the  borders  of  the  TIamath  lake,  in  May,  1846, 
he  turned  iiis  course  into  California,  and  on  the 
24rh  of  that  month,  reached  the  settlements  in  the 
valley  of. the  Sacramento.  These  settlers  were,  I 
suppose,  expatriated  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  how  far  international  comity  allows  their  pro- 
tection, after  the  act  of  expatriation,  is  a  question 
of  much  importance.  Under  sonrie  circumstance.'', 
it  would  be  a  question  of  vital  importance.  These 
settlements  and  tlie  settlers  Colonel  Fremont  pro- 
tected. Under  his  countenance,  resistance  was 
made  against  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  plans 
for  throwing  off  the  Mexican  authority  were  laid, 
and  the  revolution  was  encouraged,  which  sepa- 
rated California  forever  from  the  Mexican  author- 
ity.    Colonel  Fremont  says  in  his  deposition: 

"The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  accredited  tlie 
bearer  lo  me,  and  in<lic.ited  a  purpose  in  sending  it,  which 
was  intelligibly  explained,  &.C.  This  officer  (Lieutenant 
Gillespie)  informed  ills  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  StMie  to  find  me,  and  to  acquaint  me  with  his  in- 
structions, which  had  for  their  princi|>al  objects  to  ascertain 
the  dispo.-iiion  of  the  Caliiornia  people,  to  conciliate  their 
feelings  in  favor  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 

And  this  in  a  country  with  which  we  were  at 
peace,  and  against  the  Government  of  which  every 
invective  has  been  cast,  and  every  species  of  injus- 
tice, treachery,  and  bad  faith  has  been  charged. 

Upon  his  arrival  on  the  Sacramento,  the  settlers, 
as  they  are  called,  desired  protection;  a  courier  was 
sent  lo  him  from  Sonoma  asking  decisive  action. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  he  decided  to  march  against 
the  forces  of  Mexico,  under  De  la  Torre.  He  set 
Geneial  Castro  at  defiance,  and  quietly,  under  his 
protection ,  the  fl^g  of  Californian  independence  was 
raised  at  Sonoma  on  the  5ih  day  of  July.  Imme- 
diately Colonel  Fremont  organized  his  battalion,  to 
follow  Castro  to  the  south.  On  the  7th,  Commo- 
dore Sloat  raised  the  United  States  flag  at  Mon- 
terey. JNews  of  the  existence  of  war  reached 
Sorioma  on  the  lOih  of  July.  On  the  11th,  the  flag 
of  independence  was  hauled  down,  (having  had  a 
brief  existence  of  six  days,)  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  Slates  was  run  up.  This  ended  the  insui-- 
reciion  and  revolution,  and  all  subsequent  acts 
were  executed  under  the  known  existence  of  war. 
At  once  Colonel  Fremont  started  for  Monterey,  to 
cooperate  with  the  naval  forces  there;  and  the 
Mexican  general,  Casiro,  retreated  before  him, 
leavmg  the  country  an  unresisting  acquisition. 
Sir,  he  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered.  "He  drove 
before  him  the  Mexican  power  in  California,  and 
made  a  conquestof  the  country,  and  all,  they  say, 
without  authority  or  sanction  of  his  Government. 
This  is  disproved  by  the  evidence. 

Suppose  no  war  had  taken  place  with  Mexico; 
suppose  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell  to  that  Republic 
had  been  successful;  I  ask,  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  Colonel  Fremont.'  In  November, 
1845,  Mr.  Slidell  left  this  country  for  Mexico,  on' 
a  mission  of  peace,  with  the  olive  branch  in  'his 


hand,  and  the  assurance  of  friendship  upon  his 
lips.  He  went  to  seille  the  boundary  lietween 
Texas  and  Mexico,  which  we  claimed  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande;  and  also  to  provide  for  the  payn>ent 
of  certain  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens  from  that 
country.  That  mi.ssion  was  unsuccessful,  rather 
from  lis  unfortunate  inception,  and  the  instability 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  than  f\;om  its  true 
aim  and  end.  War  ensued, and  all  preceding  acts 
became  merged  in  that  absorbing  event.  But  sup- 
pose the  demands  of  this  Government  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  (he  Mexican  Republic,  upon  what 
could  Colonel  Fremont  iiave  relied  fora  juslifical4on 
of.  his  acts  of  revolution  and  conquest  in  Califor- 
nia.' He  had  this  anomalous  and  equivocal  letter 
from  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  living  memory  of 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  alone  to  sustain  and  justify 
him  for  these  high-handed  operations  in  California. 
Suppose  Mr.  Gillespie  had  died  in  the  course  of 
events  in  that  country,  the  letter  alone  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan would  have  constituted  the  jtistification  of 
this  accomplished  and  gallant  oflicer,  who  periled 
life  and  reputation  upon  a  tenure  so  frail.  Is  his 
authority  denied.'  When  has  the  Government 
ever  disavowed  any  act  perform^  by  Colonel  Fre- 
mont? When  has  he  been  charo'ed  with  fomenting 
insurrection  and  revolution.'  and  wlren  has  his  re- 
sistance to  the  Mexican  authority,  ending  as  it  did 
in  the  subjueation  of  the  country,  been  reproved 
or  condemned  .'  Never,  sir.  All  the  acts  of  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  their  consequences,  have  passed  into 
the  acquisitions  of  the  country,  and  he  is  not  re- 
proved; but  we  are  told  his  acts  were  without 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  former  explorations  of  Col- 
onel Fremont,  through  the  wilderness  of  the  ex- 
treme West,  have  given  him  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  world  of  science.  His  maturity  of  thought, 
and  poli.sihed  and  cultivated  intellect,  united  to  a 
firm  resolution,  and  a  courage  that  never  quailed, 
a'l  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  mission  he  so  well 
and  so  I'eadily  undertook  and  performed.  His 
energy  of  character  qualified  him  for  the  position 
in  which  his  Government  had  placed  him. 

If  we  condemn  this  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
a  friendly  Power,  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
reflecting  upon  the  man  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Government,  conducted  that  invasion, 
and  carried  out  those  wishes  to  the  entii-e  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  I  would  not,  sir,  take  a 
feather  from  his  plume,  nor  a  sprig  from  the  gar- 
land that  encircles  his  brow.  Whatever  may  be 
the  rigid  rules  of  war  or  the  technicalities  of  the 
service  under  which  this  officer  has  suflTsred,  his 
honor  is  untarnished.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
soldier  is  unspoiled.  The  crowning  act  of  his 
eventful  life  is  fresh  in  our  recollection.  When 
the  commission  which  he  bore,  and  which  he  would 
have  yielded  up  only  with  his  life,  became  tainted 
with  ceni^ure,  firmly  he  tendered  it  back  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive whom  he  had  obeyed,  and  lo  the  country 
which  he  had  served  so  faithfully.  He  is  now. a 
citizen  amongst  us,  and  deserves  all  our  confidence. 
He  is  identified  with  the  events  in  California,  and 
who  so  filling  as  him  to  bring  these  claims  to  a 
just  and  proper  conclusion.' 

The  honora'ile  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ma- 
son] says,  "  future  history  may  refer  to  these 
'  events,  if  not  contradicted,  as  evidence  of  the  gen- 
'  eral  charge  that  the  war,  originating  in  a  spirit  of 
'  rapine  and  conquest,  was  part  of  the  general 
'  scheme  of  extended  dominion."    And  is  it  not  so  .' 

When  the  historian  shall  take  his  pen  to  write 
down  for  posterity  the  origin  and  the  causes  of  this 
war,  he  will  sav  that  in  the  year  1845  the  State  of 
Texas,  once  a  Slate  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  was 
forever  severed  from  her  by  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  That  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Stale  had  been  the  Nueces,  but  that  Texas  had  by 
some  act  asserted  a  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande; 
That  in  the  month  of  November,  1845,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  peace  which  the  United 
States  proposed,  we  sent  a  special  mission  to  Mex- 
ico to  adjust  all  difl^erences  between  us,  professing 
for  Mexico  the  utmost  friendship,  and  protfering 
to  her  a  cordial  feeling  of  amity.  The  historian 
will  seek  your  archives,  and  he  will  see  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  December,  1845,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  peace,  and  deprecating-  war.  That  nothing  is 
desired  from  Mexico  but  a  fair  adjustment  of  our 
boundary,  and  a  suitable  provision  for  the  claims 
of  our  citizens.     He  will  see  in  your  archives  the 


act  that  "war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  by  an 
invasion  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  "shedding  American  blood  upon  American 
soil."  He  will  read  in  our  official  documents  that 
the  war  was  unprovoked.  Such  is  the  picture 
which  may  command  his  attention  here,  and  is 
claimed  by  the  Administration  to  be  just.  But 
when  he  turns  his  eyes  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  resulting  from  this  war, 
he  will  take  up  this  volume  of  evidence  of  eighty 
pages,  and  will  say:  yet,  whilst  the  United  States 
were  professing  lo  bo  governed  by  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  love  of  peace  upon  the  eastern  border  of 
Mexico,  different  indeed  was  her  course  in  regard 
to  those  States  of  Mexico  in  the  west.  Early  in 
November,  1845,  she  sent  an  officer  in  her  service, 
with  secret  and  unavowed  instructions,  to  her  con- 
sular agent  in  California;  and  called  from  his  pur- 
suits of  scientific  and  topographical  survey  a  young 
officer  and  his  attendants,  to  foment  rebellion,  and 
aid  in  revolutionizing  the  government  of  Califor- 
nia. He  will  point  lo  the  mission  and  the  evidence 
of  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  and  lo  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  which  even  then  will  have  lost  none  of 
its  true  character,  and  to  the  sudden  advent  of 
Colonel  Fremont  into  that  country,  and  to  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  it  was  subdued.  And  from  these 
will  his  conclusions  be  drawn.  Will  he  exempt 
us  from  the  charge  "that  the  war  originadnp;  in  a 
'  spirit  of  rapine  and  conquest,  an  insurrection  7vas 
'  covertly  fomented,  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
'  extended  dominion?'" 

Let  us. not  hasten  to  invoke  the  justice  of  his- 
tory. Her  judgment  will  not  exempt  us  from  the 
charge  of  a  desire  for  conquest  and  acquisition. 
Let  us  not  "  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls." 

One  word  more,  Mr.  President,  and  1  iiave  done. 
California  is  now  a  portion  of  our  country  beyond 
the  power  of  reclamation.  It  is  ours, says  the  Pres- 
ident, by  conquest.  It  is  now  ours  by  a  treaty  of 
cession;  a  treaty  which  I  hope  may  be  confirmed. 
That  country  has  created  much  interest  in  the 
public  mind,  and  I  apprehend  is  much  misun- 
derstood. Public  attention  is  directed  to  its  soil, 
its  climate,  ils  resources,  and  its  wealth.  About 
those  I  fear  there  is  little  knowledge,  and  much 
prejudice.  It  has  been  represented  as  an  emblem 
of  desolation — mostly  a  desert  waste,  destitute  of 
herbage,  and  unfitted  for  cultivation.  A  narrow 
strip  upon  the  Pacific,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  susceptible,  indeed,  of  culture,  but  offering 
no  inducements  for  us,  except  the  fine  harbors  in- 
dented upon  the  coast.  The  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world — embiaces 
all  that  is  essential  for  commerce;  and  beyond  this 
advantage,  notliing  was  lo  be  gained  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  California.  I  do  not  so  understand  this 
country  of  extent  sufficient  for  an  empire,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  a  just  appreciation  of  its  value  has 
been  entertained.  Its  conformation,  its  resources, 
and  its  capacity  for  improvement,  are  as  yet  little 
known.  An  immense  basin  in  its  centre,  into 
which  flows  innumerable  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  it,  is  yet  a  mystery  unsolved — 
a  wonder  unexplored.  Crossing  the  dividing  ridge 
between  this  basin  and  the  Pacific  you  have  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  St.  Joaquin — 
a  line  upon  the  coast  of  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  of 
surpassing  fertility — mines  of  quicksilver  of  great 
value — with  a  climate  mild  and  genial,  and  offer- 
ing every  inducement  for  enterprise,  and  culture, 
and  improvement.  Within  this  space  we  have  the 
harbors  of  San  Francisco,  of  Monterey,  and  of  San 
Diego,  giving  to  our  commerce  free  access  to  the 
finest  ports  of  that  sea — and  affording  a  ready  and 
direct  communication  with  the  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  ports  of  China  and  of  India.  With 
the  enterprise  and  progress  of  the  present  age,  how 
long  may  it  be  before  much  of  our  trade  vvilh  In- 
dia will  centre  in  the  ports  of  California,  and  con- 
trol advantageously  the  commerce  upon  the  whole 
western  coast.'  Our  hardy  whalemen  will  also  use 
these  ports  for  refitting  and  supplying  their  ships. 
Such  is  my  estimation  of  that  country,  now  irrev- 
ocably purs.  It  has  not  proved  "a  bloodless  ac- 
quisition," and  I  fear  not  a  just  one;  but  the  price 
of  that  acquisition  must  be  paid,  and  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  provides  for  that  result. 

[Mr.  Rusk  and  others  followed,  whose  remarks 
are  published  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  pp.  696, 
697,698.  See  also  Congressional  Globe,  p.  701,  etc.] 
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SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  H.  BAYLY, 

OF  VIRGINIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  16,  1848. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  tlie  House  resolved  itself  into 
Comniirtee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Uiiioii,  (Mr.  D. 
P.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair,)  and  proceeded  to 
the  con-ideration  of  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  Navy  Pensions  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1849 ;  which  was  read. 

Mr.  BAYLY  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  before 
availed  myself  of  the  latitude  of  debate  allowed  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  discuss  subjects  not 
immediately  under  consideration.  But  it  will  be 
recollected  that  several  speeches  have  been  deliv- 
ered— doubtless  designed  to  influence  opinion  out 
of  this  House — defending  the  power  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  expediency  of  its  exercise. 
These  speeches  have  not  as  yet  been  met.  It  is 
important  they  should  be;  and  this  is  my  apology 
for  entering  upon  the  discussion  now.  And  in 
doing  so,  I  shall  be  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  repeat,  to  some  extent,  views  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

I  wholly  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  Territoiies  in  respect  to  their  domestic  af- 
fairs Sir,  tliis  Government  is  one  of  delegated 
powers;  and  all  powers  not  delegated  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  the  very  terms  of  that  instrument,  are 
reserved  to  the  Stales  and  the  people.  The  Con- 
gress has  no  more  authority  to  exercise  a  power 
not  delegated,  than  it  has  one  absolutely  prohibited. 
This  Government  possesses  no  sovereignty,  his 
true,  the  States  have  delegated  to  it  the  exercise  of 
certain  sovereign  powers;  but  the  sovereignty  itself 
is  in  the  people,  and  is  inalienable.  This  Govern- 
ment has  no  innate  powers.  Its  powers  are  all 
derivative.  These  positions  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  one  who  understands  the  first  principles  of 
the  republican  faith.  Bearing  them  in  mind,  I 
ask,  in  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  do  you  find 
the  pdwer  to  legislate  at  all,  much  less  to  adopt 
irrevocable  legislation  relative  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Territories  which  we  now  hold,  or  may  here- 
after acquire?  Mark,  I  do  not  ask  for  the  power 
to  propose  fornix  of  government  to  the  Territories, 
but  for  the  power  to  legislate  for  them  in  respect  to 
their  domestic  affairs.  I  do  not  concede  the  first; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument  that  1 
should  dispute  it.  I  know  it  has  been  exercised 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government;  and  some 
very  sound  republicans  have  regarded  it  as  fairly 
an  incident  to  the  power  of  acquiring  territory. 
This  is  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  have  great  doubts 
about  our  power  to  establish  for  the  Territories 
even  temporary  governments,  and  these  doubts 
are  strengthened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order 
to  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  among 
others,  the  following  power,  as  proper  to  be  added 
to  those  of  the  general  legislature: 

"To  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

"To  institute  temporary  governments  for  the  new  States 
arising  therein." 

The  first  branch  of  this  proposition  was  virtually 
adopted.  What  became  of  the  second?  It  shared 
the  fate  of  the  proposition  to  confer  upon  Congress 
the  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  to 
establish  a  university,  and  to  construct  canals,  &c. 
The  Convention  refused  to  confer  the  power  con- 
tained in  it.  In  the  only  Territories  which  we  then 
possessed,  a  temporary  government  already  exist- 
ed, and  the  Convention  was  willing  to  leave  it  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory  themselves  to  make 
such  alterations  as  might  become  necessary.  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
only  legitimate  authority  which  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments possess  over  the  people — I  speak  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  not  the  oflicers  of  the  territorial 
governments — is  derived,  not  from  the  action  of 
Congress,  but  the  acquiescence  by  the  people  of 
the  territories  in  them.  We  have  performed  the 
part  of  another  Locke,  and  proposed  constitutions 
in  which  the  people  of  the  Territories  have  acqui- 


esced; but  they  have  derived  their  sanction  rather 
from  the  last  proceeding  than  the  first.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  I  say  the  pov/er  of  legislation 
is  a  very  diflfereni  thing. 

This  is  no  fanciful  distinction.  It  is  one  which 
is  very  clear  to  my  mind,  and  was  familiar  to  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution. 

A  constitution  is  that  by  which  the  powers  of 
government  are  prescribed  and  limited;  a  law,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  individuals  is  regulated  and 
controlled.  A  constitution  is  a  rule  of  action  to  the 
oflicers  and  the  different  departinents  of  the  gov- 
ertunent;  a  law,  the  rule  of  action  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  No  matter  from  what  source  a  con- 
stitution proceeds,  all  those  who  take  and  hold 
office  under  it,  are  bound  by  it  as  long  as  they  do 
so.  It  is  their  commission.  By  accepting  office 
under  it,  they  have  consented  to  be  bound  by  its 
provisions.  And  not  only  may  public  officers  be- 
come bound  in  taking  office  under  it  by  a- constitu- 
tion which  has  been  proposed  to  them  by  others, 
but  a  whole  community  may  assent  to  it  by  com- 
plying with  its  forms.  But  very  different  is  the 
condition  of  the  people  at  large  with  respect  to 
laws.  1  know  o(*no  way  by  which  a  community 
can  assent  to  a  law,  except  in  its  recognition  or 
enactment  by  a  legislative  body  composed  of  their 
representatives.  A  constitution  is  the  form  of  ac- 
tion; legislation  is  action  itself.  The  one  is  the 
means;  the  other  the  result. 

This  is  a  distinction  familiar  in  our  history.  Our 
forefathers  never  objected  to  the  British  King 
granting  to  the  colonies  charters  containing  forms 
of  government;  and  they  never  were  regarded  as 
acts  of  legislation,  which  could  only  be  instituted 
by  Parliament.  They  were  resti  ictions  on  the  gov- 
ernment, voluntarily  imposed  by  the  government 
itself,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  But  they  al- 
ways denied  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to 
legislate  in  reference  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  These  charters  were  Httle  else  than  con- 
stitutions, in  our  familiar  political  sense  of  the 
term,  and  in  many  instances  were  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people  long  after  the  British  authority  was 
expelled; — indeed,  in  one  case,  until  within  a  very 
late  period.  In  others,  they  were  changed  in  a 
short  period  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
either  at  the  instance  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress;  but  generally  by  conventions, 
having  no  direct  authority  to  do  so.  And  in  con- 
sequence, at  one  time  the  validity  of  those  consti- 
tutions was  very  much  questioned.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  Virginia.  The  convention 
that  framed  her  late  constitution  convened  without 
any  sanction  of  law;  and  it  was  not  deputed  by 
the  people  with  express  i-eference  to  the  formation 
of  a  constitution.  The  result  was,  that  its  author- 
ity was  questioned.  But  it  v/as  maintained  "that 
the  people  had  received  it  as  a  constitution.  Tlit 
magistrates  and  officers,  down  to  a  constable,  had 
been  appointed  under  it.  The  people  had  felt  its 
operation  and  acquiesced;  and  it  is  confessedly 
their  assent  which  gives  validity  to  a  constitution. " 
These  views  prevailed,  and  the  constitution,  thus 
indirectly  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  people,  en- 
dured for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  even  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  many  of  our  people  were  un- 
willing to  change  it  for  any  other.  In  my  view  of 
the  case,  the  territorial  governments  which  we 
have  established  liave  derived  their  sanction  from 
the  same  source. 

I  recur  to  the  question  I  just  now  asked :  In  what 
clause  of  the  Constitution  do  you  find  the  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories  relative 
to  their  domestic  afi^airs? 

The  clause  from  which  the  power  in  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  territories  is  most  usually  de- 
rived, by  those  who  contend  for  it,  is  the  2d  clause 
of  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article,  which  is  in 
these  words: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  Ihe  territory  or 
other  property  belo;iging  to  the  United  States." 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  language 
itself  that  the  authority  given  is  over  the  territory 
as  property.  The  term  "territory''  is  here  used 
in  a  very  common  sense,  as  synonymous  with 
land;  and  it  is  concerning  this,  when  it  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  about  which  Congress  may 
"  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations."  And  it 
may,  without  doubt,  under  the  authority  given, 


pass  such  laws  concerning  the  public  lands  situate 
in  the  territories  as  to  it  may  seem  needful.  But 
surely  this  clause  confers  no  power  upon  Congress 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  concerning  persons 
in  the  territories  or  their  private  property.  It  is 
only  concerning  "  the  territory  or  other  properly 
belonging  to  the  United  States,"  that  we  can  make 
rules  and  regulations. 

When  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution designed  to  confer  powers  of  legislation,  it 
used  appropriate  language  to  convey  its  meaning, 
and  language  very  different  from  that  of  the  clause 
under  consideration.  And  here  permit  me  to  re- 
mark, before  1  refer  to  the  clause  in  which  this  is 
done,  that  the  Constitution  is  as  remarkable  for  i'.s 
literary  execution  as  for  the  great  political  wisdom 
imbodied  in  it.  There  are  no  useless  phrases; 
there  is  no  tautology;  there  is  no  looseness  of  ex- 
pres.^ion.  The  precise  tern-;,  appropriate  to  con- 
vey the  idea  designed  to  be  conveyed,  is  always 
used.  Those  who  have  studied  the  debates  of  the 
Convention  must  have  been  struck  with  the  care 
and  minuteness  with  which  the  exact  meaningof 
every  word  and  term  was  criticised.  Tliere  is  no 
instance  where,  when  different  phraseology  is  used, 
it  is  not  designed  to  convey  different  meanings. 
When  the  Convention  designed  to  confer  upon 
Congress  the  power  of  legislation,  they  did  not  use 
ambiguous  and  doubtful  expressions,  but  such  as 
are  precisely  appropriate  to  express  the  idea.  This 
is  done  in  the  section  in  which  the  authority  is  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
'  lation  in  all  cases  whatever,  oversuch  district  (not 
'  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of 
'  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
'  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
'States;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
'  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
'  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
'  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
'  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings."  Here  are 
words  used  appropriate  to  confer  the  power  of 
legislation;  and  you  are  not  permitted  to  suppose 
that  the  Convention  designed  to  confer  the  same 
power  in  another  clause,  when  they  use  different 
language,  not  at  all  appropriate.  Indeed,  in  this 
clause,  the  power  of  legislation  over  distinct  places 
is  conferred  ;  and  if  there  was  any  other  over 
which  it  was  designed  to  be  conferred,  here  was 
the  proper  place  to  have  done  it;  and  doubtless  the 
place  where  it  would  have  been  done.  For  the 
Convention  evinced,  as  was  very  natural,  a  pur- 
pose of  grouping  all  similar  powers  together. 

But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  clause 
under  consideration  is  not  found  in  the  section  of 
the  article  containing  an  enumeration  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  but  in  the  one  containing  restric- 
tions upon  the  Stales.  The  Constitution  is  very 
remarkable  for  its  order  and  arrangement;  atten- 
tion to  which,  in  construing  its  difi'erent  provisions, 
is  exceedingly  imfiortant.  The  preamble  declares 
what  are  the  end^  to  be  attained  by  it. 

The  first  article  refered  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. Its  first  section  provides  that  "all  legisla- 
'  tive  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
'  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
'  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  " 

The  next  seven  sections  prescribe  the  mode  of 
election,  the  qualification  of  members,  and  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  the  two  Houses.  The  Blh 
section  defines  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  com- 
mences: "  The  Congress  shall  have  power,"  and 
then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  distinct  and 
substantive  powers  of  Congress,  among  which  is 
the  power  of  legislating  for  several  different  places; 
but  the  Territories  are  not  of  the  number.  The 
9ih  contains  the  absolute  prohibitions  upon  Con- 
gress; and  the  10th,  the  absolute  prohibitions  upon 
the  States. 

The  2d  article  relates  to  the  Executive.  It  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  election,  the  qualification,  and 
the  duties  of  the  President. 

The  3d  is  concerning  the  Judiciary,  and  regu- 
lates its  powers  and  duties. 

The  4th  article — the  one  in  which  the  clause 
under  consideration  is  found — contains  restraints 
upon  the  States,  coupled  with  the  grant  of  power 
to  the  General  Government  to  the  extent  of  those 
restraints,  but  to  no  greater  extent.  This  will  be 
apparent  upon  a  careful  examination  of  its  differ- 
ent sections.  The  1st  section  declares  that  "full 
'  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
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•  public  acts,  records,  ami  judicial  proceedings  of 
'  every  oilier  State;  and  the  Congress  may  by  gen- 
•eral  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  wliich  such 
'acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
•and  the  efTect  thereof. "  Here  the  States  are  re- 
strained from  passing  any  law  which  shall  impair 
the  full  faith  and  credit  which  this  section  declares 
shall  be  given  to  the  yiublic  acts,  records,  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  the  several  States;  and  the 
power  is  given  to  Congress  to  provide  for  securing 
to  them  that  full  faith  and  credit.  The  2d  section 
declares  that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States."  This  section  restrains 
the  States  from  passing  laws  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  general  citizenship,  whichare  secured  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  enables 
Congress  to  pass  laws  to  secure  them. 

The  second  clause  of  this  section  declares: 

"A  person  cliiirsed  irv  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  criiiie,  who  shall  i^ee  tl■oln'jtl^tice  and  lie  found  in  an- 
other State,  shall,  on  demand  of  tlie  executive  authority  of 
the  Stale  from  vvhicli  lie  fled,  be  ileticercd  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  haviuft  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

This  clause  forbids  the  States  from  making  their 
territory  an  asylum  for  fugitives  fi-om  justice  from 
the  other  Slates,  and  empowers  Congress  to  pass 
laws  providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the  fugi- 
tive shall  be  delivered  up. 

The  third  clause  declares  that — 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
tlie  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

This  clause  is  similar  to  the  other.  The  States 
are  prohibited  from  passing  laws  to  obstruct  the 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress  empow- 
ered to  provide  by  law  how  they  shall  be  delivered 

The  3d  section  prohibits  the  States  from  forming 
a  new  Stale  within  any  of  their  jurisdictions,  or 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  without  the 
consent  of  Congress;  and  it  authorizes  Congress 
to  admit  into  the  Union  all  other  new  Slates  not 
thus  formed. 

Then  comes  the  clause  under  consideration- 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  neidiul  rules  and  regulalicm-  lespeciirig  the  territory  or 
other  property  beloniiing  to  the  Unite*States." 

But  for  ihis  clause,  the  States  within  which  the 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
might  be  situated,  could  legislate  in  reference  to  it, 
precisely  as  they  can  legislate  in  reference  to  the 
land  and  other  pro|>erty  of  individuals.  And  this 
clause  was  designed  to  restra'm  this  right  in  the 
States  by  virtue  of  their  general  sovereignty,  and 
confers  the  power  on  Congress  to  make  all  of  those 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  fourth  section  declares  that — 

"The  United  States  shall  guaranty  lo  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  governtiifint,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and,  on  the  a])|)lication  of 
the  Legii-laiure,  or  of  the  Executive,  (wi.en  the  Legislature 
cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence.-' 

This  clause  (as  Mr.  Madison  says  in  the  Fed- 
eralist) presupposes  the  existence  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  the  several  States;  and  it 
is  designed  to  prohibit  them  from  forming  a  mo- 
narchical, or  any  other  than  a  republican  form 
of  government;  and  lest,  perchance,  it  might  be 
attempted,  upon  the  pretext  that  a  republican  gov- 
ernment did  not  afford  a  sufficient  protection  against 
invasion  and  domestic  violence — which  notion  a 
good  many  people  at  that  time  entertained — the 
last  clause  was  inserted  to  provide  against  it;  and 
it  imposes  the  duty  in  the  first  case,  without  qual- 
ification, upon  all  the  States  to  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion;  but,  to  prevent  them  from 
interfering,  unasked,  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
any  of  the  States,  they  are  only  to  act,  in  the 
second,  upon  the  application  of  the  State  itself. 

The  fifth  ar.ticle  provides  the  mode  in  which 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  made; 
the  sixth  secures  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  the  seventh 
provides  for  the  manner  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ns  j.t  came  originally  from  the  hands  of  its 
framers.  It  will  be  seen  that'll  contained  many 
restraints  upon  the  States,  but  comparatively  few 
upon  the  General  Government.  iVlost  of  its  re- 
strictions were  such  as  grew  out  of  its  character  as 
one  of  delegated  powers.     This  excited  the  jeal- 


ousy of  the  States;  and  they  proposed  a  num!)er 
of  amendments,  every  one  of  which  created  addi- 
tional restraints  upon  Congress,  but  not  one  en- 
larging its  powers.  Tiie  most  important  of  which 
is  the  tenth,  which  declares: 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stales  by  the 
rionstitution,  nor  prohinited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Thus  showing,  that  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
was  hostile  to  enlarged  powers  in  this  Govern- 
ment; and  in  construing  the  Constitution,  the  rule 
should  be,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
adopted. 

It  is  seen  that  each  clause  of  the  fourth  article 
is  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and  that  in  every  one 
of  them  there  is  a  restraint  of  power  in  the  Slates, 
and  a  correlative  power  conferred  upon  Congress; 
and  in  no  instance  does  the  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  go  any  further  than  to  supply  in  it  the 
power  prohibited  to  the  States.  When,  therefore, 
you  have  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  power  pro- 
hibited to  the  Slates,  you  have  ascertained  the 
extent  of  power  conferred  upon  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
these  principles.  How  do  the'^apply  to  the  case 
in  hand?  We  have  seen  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
hibition upon  the  States;  to  that  extent,  and  no 
greater,  is  power  conferred  upon  Congress.  The 
States  are  forbidden  "  to  dispose  of,  or  to  make 
rales  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  jiroperty  of  the  United  States;"  and  the 
power  to  make  such  is  confided  to  Congress,  with 
the  restriction  that  they  shall  be  "  needful  rules  and 
regulations."  This  is  the  extent  of  the  powers 
prohibited  and  conferred;  and  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  commensurate. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  clause  in 
question  prohibits  the  States  in  which  the  public 
landB  are,  from  legislating  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  or  any  other  than  the  public  lands  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States;  or  that  it  con- 
fers any  power  on  Congress  over  slavery  in  those 
Stales,  or  over  anything  else  than  the  property  of 
the  United  States.  As  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  difl^erence  of  opinion.  But  is 
there  any  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
States  and  the  Territories.'  The  power  \u  Con- 
gress, conferred  by  the  clause  under  consideration, 
"  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,"  is  not  confined  to  the 
Territories.  Congress  has  the  same  power  lo  make 
these  rules  and  regulations  in  the  States  where 
"  the  territory  or  other  properly  of  the  United 
Slates"  is  situated,  as  it  has  in  the  Territories. 
And  this  power  is  constantly  exercised  without 
question.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  that  power 
authorizes  Congress  to  legislate  in  reference  loany 
other  subject  within  the  States,  than  the  territory 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States?  Does  it 
authorize  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  those  States?  If  it  does  Hot  in  the  Stales, 
why  should  it  in  the  Territories? 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  the  argument, 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  precise  language  of  the  Constitution.  It  is, 
"  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
'  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
'  the  territory  or  other  property  belongwg  to  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States."  The  word  used  is  "  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,'''  and 
not  the  word  "  Territories,'"  as  it  is  usually  quoted 
by  those  who  contend  that  the  clause  confers  pow- 
ers of  legislation  on  Congress.*  Now,  if  the  clause 
had  been  as  it  is  quoted,  there  v/ould  have  been 
more  plausibility  in  the  argument.  Then  it  might 
have  been  argued  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  Congress  was  au- 
thorized to  make,  was  respecting  "the  Territories" 
as  political  organizations;  but  the  fact  that  that 
word  is  not  used,  which  was  the  appropriate  one 
to  convey  that  meaning,  but  the  singular  "  territo- 
ry''''— and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  "  other  prop- 
erty belong'ing  to  the  United  States'" — shows  that  it 
was  in  reference  to  the  territory  as  land,  as  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  the  United  States,  that  Congress 
was  to  inake  rules  and  regulations,  and  not  in  re- 
spect to  the  Territories  as  political  bodies. 

It  appears  to  me  very  clear,  that  the  second 
clause  of  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article,  confers 


*  See  the  address  of  the  Democratic  members  of  tlie  Le- 
gislature of  New  York,  April,  1848. 


upon  Congress  no  power  of  legislation  for  the  Ter- 
ritories now  held,  or  hereafii-r  to  be  acquired,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  concern  thcTerriiories  as  properly. 
It  is  not  pretended  to  be  derived  from  any  other 
clause.  Tliose  who^lalk  about  its  being  an  inher- 
ent power,  do  not  derive  it  from  the  Constitution, 
but  from  some  other  source  than  the  Constitution; 
whence,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  as  I  never  heaid 
till  lately  that  this  Government  possessed  any 
powers  not  granted  to  it  in  the  Constitution,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  Constitution  confers 
no  authority  upon  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  except  in  reference  to  the  public  lands. 
I  now  take  higher  ground.  I  maintain  that  not 
only  no  such  authority  is  delegated  by  any  provis- 
ion in  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  iiT  direct 
conflict  with  some  of  them,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  instrument. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
for  the  admission  of  new  Slates  into  the  Union. 
The  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  first 
I  article  declares,  "  that  representatives  and  direct 
'  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  amonsj  the  several  Stales 
'  which  may  be  included  wiliiin  this  Union,  accord- 
'  ing  lo  their  respective  num.bers,  vvhich  shall  be 
'  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
'  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
'term  of  years,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
'  fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

Here  we  find,  that  representation  of  slaves  is 
expressly  provided  for  in  new  States  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.  This  proves  conclusively 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated 
the  future  admission  of  slave  States.  The  new 
States  to  be  admitted,  which  were  more  particular- 
ly in  the  mind  of  the  Convention,  were  undoubt- 
edly those  which  it  was  contemplated  would  be 
carved  out  of  the  territories  which  we  then  pos- 
sessed, and  which  it  was  daily  expected  we  would 
acquire  by  the  cession  of  the  Stales.  It  was 
known  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  ter- 
ritorial governments  would,  from  necessity,  pre- 
cede the  organization  of  States.  Can  any  one,  at 
all  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Constitution, 
for  a  moment  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
adopted,  if  it  had  been  understood  that  Congress 
might  prohibit  slavery  in  territories?  Sir,  if  there 
was  one  feeling  which  more  than  any  other  char- 
acterized the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  it  was 
a  settled  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  southern  States 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  Stales  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  The  Constitution  itself  shows  this. 
Look  at  the  guarantees  and  safeguards  contained 
in  it,  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  South  as 
"sine  qua  nons."  With  these  notorious  facts 
staring  us  in  the  face,  can  any  one  believe  that  this 
means  of  war  upon  slavery — the  right  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  territories  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
more  dangerous  than  any  other — would  have  been 
quietly  conceded  by  the  South  ?  -Sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible. Who,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
those  times,  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  Consti- 
tution ever  would  have  been  adopted  if  it  had  been 
understood  that  it  conferred  such  a  power  upon 
Congress?  When  the  South  insisted  upon  safe- 
guards and  guarantees  in  one  part  of  the  Cotisii- 
tution,  as  a  condition  of  their  adoptin^il,  can  any 
one  believe  they  would  have  conceded  in  other 
parts  powers  which  would  make  them  all  nugatory.' 
There  is  no  one  who  believes  this.  Then  the 
solemn  question  arises,  which  I  beg  gentlemen  to 
consider  calmly, — Can  this  Constitution  last,  if 
powers  are  exercised  in  violation  of  it,  the  grant 
of  which  would  have  prevented  its  adoption? 

The  Constitution  guaranties  to  each  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government — the  fundamental 
principle  of  which  is  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  very  definition  of  tyranny  is  to  be  subject  to 
laws,  in  the  enactment  and  continuance  of  vvhich  we 
have  no  voice;  the  very  definition  of  republicanism 
is  the  right  to  govern  ourselves.  And  yet  gentlemen 
professing  tobe  republicans  come  here,  and  not 
only  claim  the  right  to  legislate  for  a  people  with- 
out consulting  them,  but  absolutely  to  make  that 
legislation  irrevocable. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  is  in  violation  of  a  fundamental 
principle,  to  maintain  which  our  forefathers  wa^'ed 
a  war  of  seven  years  duration,  and  of-unparalleled 
hardships  and  suffering.  The  British  Govern- 
ment claimed  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  colonies 
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in  relation  to  their  internal  afTairs.  But  the  colo- 
nists resisted,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
essence  of  tyranny  to  subject  men  tojaws  in  the 
enactment  of  which  they  luid  no  voice.  It  was 
proposed  to  remove  tins v objection  by  granting 
tliem  representatives  in  Parliament.  Bat  the  colo- 
nists declined  it,  upon  the  ground  that  Parliament 
e^en  then  would  not  have  the  essentials  which 
make  representation  a  safeguard.  These  are,  that 
the  re[)resentative  should  feel  his  own  laws,  and 
that  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  operate  should 
have  a  periodical  power  of  removing  him.  The 
people  of  the  colonies  would  have  no  power  to 
remove  a  mentber  of  Parliament  elected  in  Great 
Britain:  nor  would  the  laws  passed  by  a  majority 
in  that  country,  but  operating  exclusively  in  this, 
affect  any  individual  of  that  majority.  Sucii  a 
representation,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  worse 
than  a  mockery,  as,  by  being  present  there  by  our 
representatives,  it  would  seem  to  sanction  laws 
passed  in  violation  of  th.e  essentials  of  representa- 
tion. And  this  essential  principle,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  which  our  forefathers  poured  out  their 
blood  like  water,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  suggested  the  existing 
distribution  of  powers  between  the  General  and 
the  State  Governments.  All  general  powers  are 
delegated  to  the  first,  and  all  local  powers  are  re- 
served to  the  last.  -Look  through  the  whole  range 
of  Congressional  powers,  and  you  do  not  find  one 
which,  when  exercised,  does  not  operate  upon  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  and  atiect  the  con- 
stituents of  every  representative  who  exercises 
them.  All  local-matters  are  left  exclusively  to  the 
States.  And  this  is  done  as  much  because  the 
vital  principle  of  representation  requires  it,  as  be- 
cause we  liave  not  the  local  knowledge  which 
would  enable  us  to  legislate  wisely.  How  vio- 
lently do  these  principles  of  our  system  conflict 
with  the  power  now  claimed  to  legislate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Territories!  The 
pre  ise  portion  of  the  people  upon  whom  alone 
the  laws  are  to  operate  are  exactly  the  only  portion 
who  would  have  no  hand  in  their  enactment;  and 
the  constituents  of  the  representative  who  passed 
them,  and  the  representative  liimself,  would  be  en- 
tirely exempt  from  their  operation.  Could  there 
be  a  better  description  of  tyranny  than  this?  And 
yet  persons,  calling  themselves  republicans,  main- 
tain it!  I  had  hoped  that  such  doctrines  would 
have  been  left  to  tiie  advocates  of  despots. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  read  an  extract 
from  the  writings  of  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  of 
whom  Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  had  never  written  a 
line  which  he  did  not  approve: 

"But  till-  feuilal  powernf  annexing  conditions  to  tlie  set- 
tlement Ota  conqusreil  or  acquircil  territory,  lij'tlif  govein- 
meiit  ol'  ttie  country  making  tlie  acquisition,  lias  ever  been 
exploded  as  tyrannical  both  here  and  in  England.  One  of 
our  principles  in  the  colonial  state  was,  that  eniigranLs  to 
such  territories  carried  with  them  tneir  native  rights.  The 
colonists  clainied  thej-iglils  of  Englishmen,  and  not  onJy  ob- 
tained them,  but  have,  I  hope,  greatly  extended  them.  But 
this  Wi.uld  not  be  the  case  if  our  emigrants  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  diminution  of  their  nalivo  rights  by  the  pleasure 
of  Congress.  All  of  them  enjoyed  the  right  of  forming  local 
constitutions  and  laws  before  their  emigration.  If  Congress 
cannot  leL'islate  over  tiie  States  from  whence  they  removed, 
and  may  do  so  by  annexing  conditions  to  a  trust,  over  that 
which  the  emigrants  from  these  States  may  create,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  these  citizens  mu.-t  havelostsome  very  important 
native  rights  by  an  emigration  from  one  part  of  onr  country 
to  another.  lithe  colonists  emigrating  from  England  were 
correct  in  asserting  by  force  of  arms  that  they  brought  with, 
them  all  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Ejiglish  system  of  gov 
ernmcnt,  .iur  emigrants  may  also  contend  tlial  they  carry 
witli  them  all  the  rights  conferred  hy  our  system,  .-imong 
these,  Vie  unaniitionnl  right  to  make  their  own  local  comti- 
tatioiis  and  l-iws,  without  being  nuliject  to  any  conditions  im- 
p7sed  by  an  extraneous  anthorit;;,  lum  heen  the  most  imjiortant, 
and  universally  exercised  hy  eccry  State  in  the  Union." 

Every  one  of  these  principles  applies,  with  in- 
creased force,  to  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  emi- 
grating to  the  Territories.  They  carry  with  them 
all  their  rights,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
right  of  self-government. 

The  practice  of  the  Government  has  not,  as  seems 
to  be  taken  for  gi-anted  in  this  debate,  been  incon- 
sistent with  these  views,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show; 
and  I  must  here  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  commit- 
tee for  some  minuteness  of  detail. 

First,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  that  ordinance  originated  in  a 
palpable  usurpation  of  power  by  tiie  Congress  of 
1787.  The  articles  of  confederation  conferred  upon 
Congress  no  such  power.     Indeed,  they  conferred 


scarcely  any  legislative  powers  \yhatever.  The 
powers  conferred  were  mainly  executive,  and  re- 
lated to  our  foreign  relations.  The  Congress,  un- 
der the  confederation,  was  rather  a  many-headed 
executive  than  a  legislative  body. 

The  Congress  of  1784  seemed  to  'concede  that 
they  could  not  legislate  for  the  Territories;  and 
they  attempted  to  give  validity  to  what  little  they 
did,  as  a  "  compact.  " 

This  will  be  apparent  from  the  history  of  the 
transaction. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1784,  the  delegation  in 
Congress  from  Virginia  executed  her  deed  of  ces- 
sion of  her  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
in  which  she  ceded  to  the  United  States  "all  of 
her  right,  title,  and  claim  as  tall  of  soil  as  of  jnris- 
diclion;''  but  stipulated  "that  the  Frenc'-i  and  Ca- 
nadian inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kas- 
kaskias,St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  vi  laires, 
who  have  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles  con- 
firmed to  them;  and  shall  be  protected  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights  and  liberties." 

ft  must  be  bnrn%in  mind  in  this  connection,  that 
at  that  time  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  in  the 
territory  except  these  Canadian  and  French  inhab- 
itants and  settlers. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1784 — not  quite  two  months 
after  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  cession — Con- 
gress took  into  consideration  the  report  of  the 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.' Jefferson,  Chase, 
and  Howell,  of  a  plan  for  a  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  Territory. 

The  plan  as  reported  contained  this  clause — 

"  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Chii>tiaii  era,  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  j 
said  Slates,  olherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  1 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  have  been  1 
personally  guilty.'-  ^ 

And  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight,  these  words  I 
were  struck  out. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Congress  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  adopted  several  ar- 
ticles which  they  directed  should  be  formed  into 
"  a  charter  of  compact."  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  those  articles  : 

The  Istdeclares,  "  that  so  much  of  the  territory 
ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,  as  is  already  purchased,  or  shall  be 
purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  offered 
for  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  distinct 
States;"  and  it  then  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner of  their  formation. 

The  2d  provides  that  ihe' free  male  settlers  of 
full  age,  "  on  any  territory  so  purchased  and  offer- 
edfor  sale,"  shall  meet  wiihin  their  State  "  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  government, 
to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  of  the 
original  States;  so  that  such  laws  ntvertheless  shall  be 
subject  to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature,"  &c. 

The  3d  provides  that  when  any  suclx. State  shall 
have  20,000  inhabitants,  a  convention  sliall  be  call- 
ed of  them,  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and 
government  for  themselves.  But  it  is  provided 
that  the  temporary  and  permanent  governments  be 
established  on  these  princifiles  as  its  basis  : 

1st.  That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of 
this  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2d.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal States  shall  be  so  subject,  and  to  all  the  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  conformable  thereto. 

3d.  That  they  in  no  case  shall  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  which  Congress  may  find  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona 
fide  purchasers. 

4ih.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  Federal  debts  contracted,  or  to  be  contracted,  to 
be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress  according  to 
the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  ap- 
portionments thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
Slates. 

5th.  That  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

6th.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  be 
republican. 

7th.  That  the  lands  of  non-resident  proprietors 
shall  in  no  case  be  ta.xed  higher  than  those  of  resi- 
dents within  any  new  State,  before  the  admission 
thereof  to  a  vote  by  its  delegates  in  Congress. 


The  4th  provides  "  that  w*hen  any  of  said  Stales 
'shall  have  of  free  inhabitants  as  many  as  shall 
'  then  be  in  any  one  of  the  least  niimerous  of  the 
'  thirteen  original  Stales,  such  Slate  shall  be  admit- 
'  ted  by  its  delegates  into  theCongressoflheUnited 
'  States  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the  said  original 
'  Slates." 

The  last  provides  "  that  the  preceding  articles 
'  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  compact;  shall  be 
'  duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
'States  in  Congress  assembled;  shall  be  promul- 
'  gated,  &c.;  and  shall  be  unalierable/rom  and  after 
'  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  such  Stale." 

This,  with  the  article  relative  to  slavery,  which 
we  have  seen  stricken  out,  comprised  the  substance 
of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  interval  which 
would  elapse  before  the  formation,  in  the  mode 
directed,  of  a  temporary  government,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  some  one 
of  the  original  States,  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  &c.  in  the  territory. 
To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Gerry  moved  a  proposition, 
which  was  adopted,  in  these  words: 

"  That  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  principtcs  of 
the  confederation,  and  neecssuri/forthe  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order  among  the  setllers  in  any  of  the  said  new 
St{Ues,  until  they  shall  assume  a  temporary  Government  as 
aforesaid,  may,  from  lime  to  time,  be  taken  by  the  (Jniled 
States  in  Congress  assembled." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  of  the  first  ac- 
tion of  Congress  relative  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  States — action  which  was  participated  in  by 
the  first  statesmen  of  the  Republic,  comprising  such 
men  as  Jefferson,  Sherman,  and  Gerry — that,  not- 
withstanding Virginia  had  ceded  her  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  soil,  they  did  not  propose  to  legislate  for 
the  territories,  or  to  interfere  with  their.  Govern- 
ment, any  further  than  the  absolutive  necessity  of 
the  case  required.  This"  charter  of  compact,"  as 
they  called  it,  secured  to  the  people  in  the  territories 
the  full  right  of  self-government  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible,  and  in  the  mean  time  no  other  authority 
was  assumed  than  so  much  as  might  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  peace;  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  they 
were  templed  to  this  last  solely  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  setllers 
in  the  formation  of  their  Government,  and  in  their 
subsequent  legislation,  any  further  than  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  the  United  States  its  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  public  lands,  and  to  preserve  the  fidelity 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  confederation.  The  con- 
dition of  Virginia'?  deed  of  cession  made  the  first 
imperative;  and  the  feeling  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Union,  which  had  been  displayed  in  some  parts  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  still  greater  fear  of  it  from 
the  character  of  the  only  then  inhabitants  of  the 
western  territory,  made  the  last  e.xpedient. 

I  think  it  pretty  evident,  from  the  language  they 
used,  that  the  framers  of  this  charter  supposed  that 
their  authority  to  grant  it  grew  out  of  their  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  and  their  supposed  rights  to  annex 
conditions  to  the  sale  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  compact 
with  the  purchasers.  The -words  I  have  empha- 
sized in  the  analysis  I  have  made,  I  think,  shows 
this.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  seen  that  no  attempt 
at  legislation  was  made,  and  that  in  the  charter 
no  restrictions  were  made,  except  such  as  related 
to  the  two  points  I  have  mentioned.  The  only 
other  one — that  relating  to  slavery — was  stricken 
out. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1785,  Mr.  King  renewed 
the  anti-slavery  restriction,  which  had  been  defeated 
in  1784;  and  it  was  again  defeated. 

The  subject  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  up 
again  until  1787,  when  the  ordinance  of  that  year 
was  passed. 

That  ordinance  was  itself  rather  in  the  nature, of 
a  charter  than  an  ordinary  law.  It  was  rather  the 
framework,  the  fomi,  of  a  government,  than  an 
ordinary  act  of  legislation.  The  language  of  its 
enacting  clause  is  different  from  that  usually  em- 
ployed. It  is,  "  Be  it  ordained,"  &c.;  and,  "  B-  it 
ordained  and  declared."  And,  except  in  the  sec- 
ond section,  in  which  the  course  of  descents  is 
prescribed,  and  the  mode  of  conveyance  estab- 
lished, which  they  seemed  to-think  had  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  their  authority  over  the 
public  lands,  and  in  the  sixth  article,  in  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  nothing  is  done  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  legislation.  It  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  governor,  the  election  of  a 
general  assembly,  prescribes  the  qualification  of 
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officers  anJ  of  voters,  &c.;  and  it  goes  on  to  "de- 
clare" most  of  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Government,  very  much  in  the  maimer  of  a  bill  of 
ri<;hts;  and  it  secures  the  right  of  sell'-government, 
the  most  important  of  them.  It  provides  expressly 
that  "  the  Legislature  shall  have  authority  to  alter 
the  laws  as  they  shall  think  fit" — an  authority 
which  they  freely  exercised.  But,  a  short  lime 
after  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Govern'* 
ment  of  Ohio,  the  Legislature  under  it  altered  the 

Frovisions  of  the  ordinance  in  many  particulars, 
recollect  particularly  in  reference  to  the  course  of 
descents  and  the  mode  of  conveying  property; 
and  they  adopted,  in  the  words  of  the  Vn-ginia 
statute,  the  laws  of  England  in  force  prior  to  the 
fourth  year  of  James  L  Now,  it  seems  very 
much  like  absurdity  to  me,  to  say  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  and 
at  the  same  ciine  concede  that  tlie  Territorial  Le- 
gislatures may  repeal  laws  enacted  by  it. 

The  ordinance,  on  its  face,  shows  that  its  framers 
considered  that  they  were  organizing  "a  State," 
for  which  the  ordinance  was  to  be  a  temporary 
constitution  until  it  could  substitute  one  better  suit- 
ed to  its  wants..  In  its  first  section  it  declares 
"  that  the  said  Territory,  for  the  purposes  of  a  tem- 
porary government,  be  one  district — subject,  how- 
ever, to  be  divided  into  two  districts."  Afterwards 
"it  says:  "The  Legislatures  of  these  districts  or 
new  Slates  shall  never  interfere  in  the  primary  dis- 
posal of  the  soil  of  the  United  Slates."  Again  it 
says:  "And  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall 
have  sixty  thousand /?ee  inhabitants  therein,  such 
Slate  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  dcUgales,  into  the 
Cmigressof  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  orijrinal  States."  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  Congress  considered  that  they  were  organizing 
States — new  States,  in  contradistinction  to  "the 
original"  thirteen;  to  the  admission  of  which,  "  by 
its  delegates,  into  Congress,"  the  only  obstacle 
seemed  to  be  the  want  of  a  requisite  population. 

In  1787,  as  in  1784,  Congress  very  evidently 
distrusted  their  powers  to  legislate  for  the  Terri- 
tories; and  hence  they  attempted  to  give  some  show 
of  validity  to  such  portions  of  it  as  partook  of  a 
legislativecharacler,  by  styling  them  "acompact," 
some  sorts  of  which  Congress  had  a  right,  by  a  vote 
of  nine  States,  to  sanction.  But  concede  it  to  be, 
in  its  nature,  a  compact,  and  such  a  one  as  Congress 
could  enter  into,  and  yet  you  do  not  give  it  validity. 

To  create  a  compact,  there  must  be  parties  able 
and  willing  to  contract,  and  who,  in  fact,  do  con- 
tract. Now,  who  in  this  case  were  the  parties.' 
The  ordinance  declares  the  parties  to  be  "  the 
original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
said  territory.''  Now,  sir,  I  choose  on  this  point 
to  rest  upon  the  fact  rather  than  the  law.  Which 
of  the  original  States  ever  assented  to  this  compact.' 
Not  one !  It  is  true,  Virginia  was  asked  to  consent 
to  a  change  which  was  proposed  in  the  boundary 
of  the  States,  which  it  was  designed  to  create  in 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them,  from  the  number  and  boundaries  speci- 
fied in  her  deed  of  cession.  To  this  Virginia  as- 
sented, but  she  was  not  aslced  to  assent,  and  she 
did  not  assent,  to  any  other  part  of  the  ordinance. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  any  other  State  acted  in 
the  matter  at  all.  Will  it  be  said  that  they  assented 
through  their  delegates  in  Congress?  They  had 
no  commission  to  give  any  such  assent.  Besides, 
"  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territoiy,"  the 
other  parties,  were  not  represented  in  Congress,  and 
they  never  were  in  any  form  consulted. 

If  this  ordinance  is  to  be  considered  a  legislative 
act,  it  was  always  null  and  void;  because  the  Con- 
gress of  1787  had  no  authority  to  pass  it  as  such. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  considered  a  compact,  then  it  was 
equally  void,  as  the  pretended  parties  to  it  were 
not  consulted.  Well,  then,  might  Mr.  Madison 
speak  of  it  as  an  act  "  done  without  the  least  color 
of  constitutional  authority."  In  the  38th  number 
of  the  Federalist,  Mr.  Madison  says,  "  Congress 
'has  assumed  the  administration  of  this  stock, 
'  [referring  to  the  public  lands.]  They  have  be- 
'  gun  to,  render  it  productive.  "Congress  has  un- 
'  dertaken  to  do  oiore:  they  have  proceeded  to  form 
'  new  States;  to  erect  temporary  governments-  to 
•  'appoint  officers  for  them;  and  to  prescribe  the 
'conditions  on  which  the  States  shall  be  admitted 
'  into  the  Confederacy.  J]nd  all  tliis  has  been  done 
'  and  done  icithout  the  least  color  of  constitutional  au- 
Hhorily,"     And,  in  truth,  the  sixth  article  of  tlie 


ordinance  (the  one  relating  to  slavery)  was  always 
treated  as  a  nullity  in  the  territory  itself.  At  the 
time  of  the  cession  of  the  tei-ritory,  it  was  unin- 
habited except  by  a  few  French  and  Canadian  set- 
tlers, who  held  slaves.  And  they  continued  to  hold 
them,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance;  and  the  issue 
of  many  of  them  are  held  as  slaves  to  this  day. 

The  Stales  formed  in  the  northwestern  territory, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  itself,  by 
their  respective  legislation,  have  shown  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  nullity. 

In  the  constitutions  which  those  States  formed 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union,  they 
prohibited  slavery;  which  was  unnecessary,  if  it 
was  already  perpetually  excluded  by  the  ordinance, 
as  is  now  contended. 

In  Illinois  slavery  still  exists  to  a  small  extent, 
as  it  has  not  yet  disappeared  under  the  operation 
of  her  laws  for  its  gradual  abolition;  and  yet  Illi- 
nois was  within  the  territory  comprehended  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787. 

In  the  law  of  Congress  of  1793,  relative  to  fugi- 
tives from  service,  this  language  occurs: 

"  Section  3.  Jind  be  it  als:>  evicted,  'i'hat  when  a  persnn 
lield  to  jiibor  in  any  of  tlie  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the 
I'erritjries  on  Ihe  norih'rcst  or  soiitll  of  the  Ohio,  under  tlie 
law  thereof ,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of'the  said  Stall's,  or 
Territory,  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be 
due,"  ^c. 

There  was  no  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
except  that  covered  by  the  ordinance  of  1787;  yet 
this  law  of  Congress,  passed  shortly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  ilie  passage  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  recognizes  the  existence  of  sla- 
very in  it,  the  ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

1  think  it  sufficiently  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  never  had 
any  validity.  But  of  all  the  absurd  ideas  I  have 
ever  fleard  in  this  hall,  the  idea  that  the  ordinance 
is  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  of  the 
present  States,  and  in  its  own  language,  is  to  "for- 
ever remain  unalterable,"  is,  beyond  question,  the 
most  absurd.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  unalterable, 
because  it  is  a  compact.  Have  I  not  shown  that 
it  never  had  validity  as  such  .'  Because,  suppose 
it  was  otherwise,  who  ever  had  authority  to  bind 
men  and  their  decendants  through  all  time,  as  to 
the  form  of  government  and  the  institutions  under 
which  they  should  live.'  All  governments  are 
compacts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  com- 
pact" is  used  here;  yet  will  any  one  say,  in  this 
country,  that  the  people  can  be  restrained  in  their 
right  to  alter  and  reform  their  governments  and 
laws  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  it  will  be  pro- 
motive of  their  prosperity  and  happiness.'  If  this 
idea,  that  this  ordinance  is  forever  unalterable,  be 
correct,  then  the  States  in  the  northwest  are  not 
completely  sovereign,  and  they  do  not  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  v/ith  the  original  States.  And  the 
condition  of  the  Virginia  deed  of  cession  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  "  having  the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence as  other  States,"  has  been  violated.  Will 
tJie- northwestern  States  admit  that  such  is  their 
condition  of  inferiority .' 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
purer  and  better  days  of  the  Republic,  there  never 
was  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
territories. 

On  the  7th  May,  1800,  the  Indiana  territory  was 
formed.  At  that  time  there  was  no  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  domestic  institutions  of  the  territories;  nor 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  an  act  passed 
authorizing  the  establishment  of'a  government  in 
the  Mississippi  territory.  On  the  26th  of  March, 
1804,  the  act  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories 
was  passed.  In  that  act,  the  power  was  attempted 
to  be  exercised  in  the  section  prohibiting  any  others 
than  persons  removing  to  the  territory  to  reside  to 
introduce  slaves;  but  the  attention  of  Congress 
seems  not  to  havej3een  called  to  it  at  the  time,  for 
the  next  session  it  was  repealed. 

This  act  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Smart] 
referred  to,  to  sustain  him  in  his  claim  of  tlie  pow- 
er in  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery;  but,  if  the  gentleman  had 
gone  a  little  further,  he  would  have  found,  I  think, 
that  the  deliberate  decision  of  Congress  was  against 
him.  Why  was  the  law — in  favor  of  which  the 
sympathies  of  Congress  doubtless  were — repealed  .' 
Surely,  only  because  its  enactment  was  considered 
a  usurpation.     And  I  do  not  arrive  at  thin  conclu'- 


sion  solely  from  the  character  of  the  tran.oaction 
itself,  but  from  the  testimony  of  statesmen  who 
were  in  the  public  councils  at  the  time. 

The  gentleman  also  referred  to  the  clause  of  the 
same  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves /j-om 
foreign  countries;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  thia 
was  a  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  now 
claimed.  And  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  ex- 
piessed  in  1790,  that  Congress  could  prohibit  the 
foreign  slave  trade  in  the  territories,  has  been  quoted 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  gentleman  should 
recollect  that  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  right 
of  Congress  after  1808  to  prohibit  the  foreign 
slave  trade;  and  before  tiiat  time,  many  supposed 
—as  it  seems  Mr.  Madison,  in  1790,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  1804  did— that  Congress  might  prohibit 
the  foreign  slave  trade  in  territories  which  we 
acquired  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  in 
these  words:  "The  migration,  or  the  importation, 
'  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  noio  existing 
'  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohib- 
'  ited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 

But  it  appears  that  the  clause  of  the  act  of  1804 
under  consideration,  was  not  very  deliberately  con- 
sidered by  Congress;  for  suljsequently,  in  1807, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  imposing  char- 
acter, and  giving  tiie  very  highest  sanction  to  their 
act.  Congress  modified  this  law  in  a  most  vital 
particular.  The  law  of  1804  made  the  negroes, 
imported  contrary  to  its  provisions,  free.  But  the 
law  of  1807  repealed  this,  and  declared  that  they 
"should  remain  suliject  to  any  regulation  which 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  or  Territo- 
ries might  thereafter  make."  I  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  proceeding  hereafter. 

In  the  law  erecting  Michigan  into  a  separate 
territorial  government,  there  was  no  attempt  at 
territorial  legislation;  nor  was  there  in  the  case  of 
Illinois,  or  of  Missouri.  In  the  case  of  Wiscon- 
sin, there  was;  and  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787  were  recognized.  But  it 
was  done  in  genera"!  and  ambiguous  phraseology, 
which  caused  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  not 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Iowa;  on  the  contrary, 
the  precedent  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  return  made  to  the  former  practice  of 
the  Government;  nor  in  the  bill  of  the  session  of 
1845,  relative  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  until  the 
sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  ingrafted 
on  it,  upon  the  motion  of  the  present  Speaker, 
[Mr.  WiNTHROp.]  On  the  contrary,  in  most  of 
these  acts,  which  were  reported  from  committees 
composed  of  a  majority  of  members  from  non- 
slaveholding  States,  all  legislative  power,  except 
such  as  relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands, 
is  recognized  as  existing  in  the  territorial  legisla- 
tures. This  is  most  clearly  done  in  the  case  of 
Iowa,  the  provision  in  reference  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  in  another  connection.  It 
is  true,  in  most  of  these  acts,  there  is  secured  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  all  "the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,"  granted  and  secured 
Ijy  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  I  have  heard  it  con- 
tended that  this  recognized  the  article  prohibiting 
slavery.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  this  is  an  erro- 
neous view.  The  words  here  used  are  taken  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  Utiited  States,  where  they 
have  a  technical  and  ascertained  meaning.  In  the 
language  of  Judge  Chase,  in  the  case  of  Morris 
vs.  Campbell,  "  privilege  and  itmniunity  are  synon- 
'  ymous,  or  nearly  so.  Privilege  signifies  peculiar 
'  advantage,  exemption,  immunity;  immunity 
'  signifies  exemption,  privilege."  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  the  case  of 
Corfield  and  Coryell,  the  "rights,  privileges,  and 
'  immunities,  which  are  designed  to  be  secured  by 
'  the  Constitution,  and  also  by  the  case  in  question, 
'  are  the  fundamental  rights  and  privileges;"  such 
as  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  of  habeas  corpus,  of 
religious  freedom,  to  acquire  and  possess  property, 
and  many  other  of  the  same  class,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ordinance. 

And  from  the  act  relative  to  Wisconsin  itself,  it 
is  evident  that  its  framers  did  not  understand  the 
words  in  question  as  referring  to  the  article  of  the 
ordinance  relative  to  slavery;  for  in  the  very  same 
section,  after  declaring  "that  the  inhabitants  of 
said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages"  secured  by  the  ordi- 
nance,"it  is  added,  ^'and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
eo7%ditiens  and  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  said 
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articles  of  compact;"  which  words  were  unnecessary 
if  the  construction  gentlemen  contend  for  is  cor- 
rect. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  why  do  most  of  these 
laws  organizino;  territorial  governments,  rSquire 
that  the  laws  passed  by  the  territorial  legislature 
shall  be  .submitted  to  Congress,  and  declare  that 
they  shall  be  mill  if  disapproved?  and  also,  if  this 
does  not  look  like  reserving  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion? On  the  contrary,  these  provisions  but  re- 
serve a  sort  of  Congressional  veto,  which  enacts 
nothing,  does  nothing  affirmatively,  but  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  Congress  to  arrest  legislation,  and 
leave  things  as  they  were.  The  object  is  evident. 
It  is  to  enalile  Congress  to  arrest  territorial  legis- 
lation relative  to  the  public  lands,  the  exclusive 
right  of  legislation  in  reference  to  which  is  reserved 
to  Congress,  and  in  violation  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. And  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  in- 
stance where  Congress  has  interposed,  except  in 
cases  where  the  territorial  legislatures  have  at- 
tempted to  pass  laws  affecting  the  public  lands,  or 
violating  some  fundamental  principle.  The  section 
of  the  Iowa  territorial  constitution  shows  very 
clearly  the  object  of  the  reservation.  It  is  in  these 
words: 

"  Section  6.  .Snd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legisla- 
tive power  of"  the  Territory  sliHll  extend  to  all  rishtfiil  sub- 
jects of  Ifc'ijiflation  ;  but  no  law  shall  he  passed  interfering 
with  the  primary  disposal  of  ihe  soil;  no  tax  shall  he  im- 
posed u|)on  tlie  propel  ty  of  the  Unitfid  States  ;  nor  shall  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  nnn-n-sidents  be  taxfd  higher  Ihan 
the  lands  or  other  property  of  residints.  All  the  laws  of  the 
governor  and  Ipsxi-lalive  asseinhly  shall  he  subniitled  to,  and 
if  disifpprovcil  hy  the  Consress  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
shall  he  null  and  ofnocftVct." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sanction  of  Congress 
is  not  required  before  a  law  goes  into  effect;  but  it 
requires  the  disapproval  of  Congress — it  requires 
affirmative  action  to  arrest  it.  And  here,  again, 
these  territorial  constitutions  are  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  our  colonial  charters.  The  chief  differ- 
ence is  this,  which  was  very  great :  if  the  King 
withheld  his  assent  to  an  act,  it  never  became  op- 
erative: l)Ut  here  Congress  must  do  more,  and 
affirmatively  disapprove  it.  And  although  the 
power  tlius  reserved  to  the  King  was  much  greater 
than  the  power  leserved  to  Congress,  it  was  not 
considered  as  partaking  of  a  legislative  attribute; 
for,  although  the  colonists  complained  of  the  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  this  power,  they  never  ques- 
tioned its  legality,  but  they  went  to  war  to  resist 
the  claim  of  Pui  liament  to  legislate  for  them  in  ref- 
erence to  their  domestic  affairs. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Missouri 
compromise.  I  am  free  to  admit,  in  that,  there 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  adopt 
fundamental  legislation  for  the  territories.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  strict  construction- 
ists never  admitted  the  right  of  Congress  to  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  the  South  voted  against  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  That  compromise,  as  it  is  im- 
properly called,  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  North. 
And  it  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  South,  rather 
in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originaied,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  agita- 
tion of  an  exciting  and  irritating  subject,  than  be- 
cause of  any  validity  in  the  thing  itself.  Its  obli- 
gation is  rather  moral  than  legal,  and  we  have 
acquiesced  in  it  as  such  heretofore,  and  are  willing 
to  do  so  hereafter. 

But  gentlemen  say,  if  you  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  Missouri  compromise,  why  object  to  the 
Oregon  bill?  The  whole  of  Oregon  is  north  of 
that  line.  We  reply,  if  you  choose  to  rest  upon 
the  Missouri  comprotnise,  we  have  no  objection. 
If  that  applies  to  the  subject,  this  provision  is 
unnecessary;  and,  therefore,  in  insisting  upon  its 
retention  in  the  bill,  you,  in  effect,  repudiate  that 
compromise. 

1  maintain,  further,  that  if  the  power  of  leo-is- 
lating  for  the  people  of  the  Territories  resides°in 
Congress,  every  territorial  government  we  have 
organized  has  been  done  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  All  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government  are  delegated;  and  no 
proposition  is  clearer  than  that  a  legislative  body 
cannot  delegate  its  delegated  powers.  "  Delegatus 
non  delegare."  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  this.  But,  in  addition  to  it,  the  Constitu- 
tion declares,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "all  legislative 
'  povvers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
'gress  of  the  United  Stales,  which  shall  consist  of 
•a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."     It 


surely  will  not  be  maintained  that  we  can  transfer 
any  portion  of  these  legislative  powers  to  any 
other  persons;  and  yet  in  every  territorial  govern- 
ment we  have  authorized,  a  provision  has  been 
introduced  conferring  upon  the  territorial  legisla- 
tures the  fullest  legisiaiive  povi/ers. 

Besides,  if  the  powers  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ments emanate  from  Congress,  then  all  their  offi- 
cers are  United  States  officers,  and,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, can  only  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  "all  offices  of  the 
United  Stites"  (with  a  few  exceptions,  withiji 
which  these  territorial  officers  do  not  come)  "  shall 
'be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
'  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  commissioned  by  him." 
Yet  most  of  the  territorial  charters  we  have  granted, 
provide  that  the  governor  "sliall  have  power  to 
'appoint  and  commission  all  officers,  civil  and  of 
'  the  militia."  So  much  for  the  practice  of  the  coun- 
try in  establishing  territorial  governments. 

I  desire  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  a  decision  of  this  whole  question,  which  was 
made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  under  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  will  be  seen,  which  give  the 
decision  the  highest  authority. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
9th  Congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  that, 
in  anticipation  of  the  period  when  Congress  might 
abolish  nhe  slave  trade,  a  law  for  that  purpose 
might  at  once  be  passed.  That  portion  of  the 
message  was  referred,  in  both  Houses,  to  select 
committees. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1806,  Mr.  Early,  from 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
message,  reported  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Section  1st  prohibits,  from  and  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1807,  the  importation  of  any  negro, 
mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  with  inWnt  to 
keep,  sell,  or  dispose  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or 
person  of  color,  as  a  slave. 

Section  2d  imposes  a  very  heavy  fine  upon  any 
one  who  shall  be  concernecl  in  any  way  in  build- 
ing or  fitting  out  a  vessel  to  be  employed  *in  the 
slave  trade. 

Section  3d  forfeits  all  vessels  found  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  imposes  a  fine  upon  the  mas- 
ter and  owner. 

Section  4th  declares,  that  "  if  any  negro,"  &c., 
the  importation  of  whom  by  the  act  is  prohibited, 
"shall,  after  the  31st  of  December,  1807,  be  found 
'  within  the  United  States,  or  the  Territories  there- 
'  of,  every  such  negro,  &c.,  shall  be  forfeited;'' 
and  it  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any  person  con- 
cerned in  buying  or  selling  such  negro,  &c. 

Sections  5th  and  6th  prescribe  the  form  of  pro- 
ceedings, &c. 

Mr.  Sloan  moved  to  amend  the  4th  section,  by 
inserting  after  tlie  word  "forfeited,"  "and  such 
person  or  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  his  freedom. " 

Upon  this  amendment  a  long  debate  ensued,  and 
it  was  rejected;  only  nineteen  members  rising  in 
its  favor. 

Mr.  .Alston  said  he  doubted  whether  Congreae 
possessed  the  power  of  saying  that  slaves  imported 
mto  a  particular  State,  whose  laws  directed  them 
to  be  sold,  should  be  made  free. 

Mr.  Early  remarked,  he  would  ask  gentlemen 
whether  the  House  or  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  constitutionally  competent  to  de- 
clare what  should  or  should  not  be  propert^^  within 
the  several  States?  They  were  not  competent  to 
this,  after  the  Article  constituted  as  property  was 
brought  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bidicell,  of  Massachusetts,  said  it  was  ad- 
mitted, that  by  the  forfeiture,  slaves  would  be 
transferred  from  the  individual  owner  to  the  Uriited 
States,  and  that  they  might  sell  them  as  propfer- 
ty.  iVlight  they  not,  instead  of  selling,  manumit 
them  ? 

Mr.  Early,  of  Georgia,  contended  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  not  submit  to  having  large 
cargoes  of  Africans,  who  did  not  speak  their  lan- 
guage or  understand  their  institutions,  let  loose 
among  their  slave  population. 

Mr.  J.  Clay,  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the 
amendment,  upon  the  ground  that  the  repugnance 
of  the  southern  people  would  be  such  to  this  pro- 
vision, that  there  would  be  no  informers;  and  that 
if  there  were,  as  the  laws  of  most  of  the  southern 
States  prohibited  fi£e  negroes  from  remaining 
within  them,  this  obnoxious  population  would  be 


thrown  upon  other  States,  where  free  negroes  are 
permitted  to  reside. 

Mr.  Sloan  said  that  a  further  provision  miglit  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  to  send  those  persons  of 
color  that  might  be  imported  in  contravention  of 
law  back  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Smilie  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  contended  that  the  bill  was  imperfect 
without  some  such  provision,  and  advised  that  the 
committee  should  rise, and  the  bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Quinci/ thought  that  such  an  important  prin- 
ciple as  that  involved  in  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  settled  before  the  bill  was  reco'm milted.  He 
was  opposed  to  doing  anything  contrary  to  the 
safety  and  true  interest  of  any  part  of  the  Union; 
and  believing  that  this  provision  would  liave  that 
effect,  he  was  hostile  to  it.  Besides,  he  believed 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  defeating  it;  and 
he  asked,  "  What  was  to  prevent  the  Legislature 
'  of  Georgia,  after  Congress  had  declared  that  these 
'  people  should  be  free,  considering  them  as  vaga- 
'  bonds,  and  selling  them  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
'for  life,  to  the  higiiest  bidder?" 

Mr.  Macon  (Speaker)  also  spoke  against  the 
amendment;  and  so  did  Mr.  Cook. 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment 
was  rejected;  only  19  members  rising  in  its  favor. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Bedinger; 
and  while  it  was  under  discussion, 

Mr.  Ely  adverted  to  the  former  amendment,  and 
insisted  that  some  such  provision  was  necessary; 
and  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  cargo  v/as 
carried  into  a  State  where  slavery  did  not  exist? 
Would  the  negroes  still  be  sold  under  the  forfeit- 
ure, for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States;  or  would 
they  be  manumitted  by  force  of  the  State  law  ?  If 
ihe  former,  he  hoped  no  gentleman  would  insist 
upon  the  enforcement  of  any  such  forfeiture  in 
Massachusetts,  where  such  negroes  were  as  likely 
to  be  carried  as  in  any  other  Slate. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House,  it  was  also  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  debate  in 
that  body  is  not  preserved.  But  a  very  minute 
account  given  of  their  proceedings,  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  leading  member  at  the  time — ^I  allude, 
to  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia — and  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  bill  in  its  passage  through 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  afford  us  a  very  clear 
conception  of  the  considerations  which  influenced 
Congress.  I  have  had  recourse  to  tlie  original  files 
of  the  Senate,  and  from  them  I  have  made  out, 
with  some  care, 

Jl  Histm-y  of  the  passage  of  the   Bill  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade  through  that  Body. 

On  the  9lh  of  December,  1806,  it  was  referred  to 
a  committee  composed  of  iMessrs.  Bradley,  Stone, 
Baldwin,  Gaillard,  and  Giles.  January  15,  1807, 
Mr.  Bradley  reported  it  with  sundry  amendments. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  originally  framed, 
is  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
So  is  the  second,  with  the  exception,  that  in  the 
original  bill,  the  words  "  or  foreigner,"  after  the 
words  "  United  States,"  in  the  second  line  of  sec- 
tion 2,  as  it  now  starlds  in  Little  &  Brown's  edi- 
tion of  the  Laws,  were  stricken  out  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.     And  so  in  the  3d  section. 

The  4th  section,  as  it  now  stands,  is  identical 
with  the  original  bill,  with  these  exceptions:  in  the 
original  bill,  the  word  "  cargo'''  occurred  between 
the  words  "her"  and  "tackle,"  in  the  14th  line 
of  the  section  as  it  now  stands  in  Little  &  Brown's 
edition.  That  word  was  stricken  out,  and  the 
words  in  the  next  line,  "  with  all  the  goods  and 
effects  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the  same," 
were  added.  And  the  section,  from  "and, "after 
the  word  "seized,"  to  "color, "at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion, was  added.  But,  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  the  Senate,  it  read  in  the  first  part  of 
it,  "  and'neither  the  importer,  nor  claimant,  or  fier- 
sona  purchasing  from  under  either  of  them."  This 
was  changed  so  as  to  make  it  read  as  it  now  does, 
viz:  "  And  neither  the  importer,  nor  any  person  or 
persons  claiming  from  or  under  him. "  And  it  con- 
tained the  word  "  Mri/brhnia(e/i/"  between  the  words 
"  may  be"  and  "  imported;"  and  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  word  "  territories*'  between  the  words 
"  which  the  Legislature  of  the  several  States"  and 
the  words  "  at  any  time  hereafter. "  The  first  ex- 
pression was  strii'ken  out  in  the  House,  and  the 
last  one  was  there  inserted  as  an  amendment. 

The  5th  section  as  it  now  stands,  differs  from 
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the  original  bill,  and  as  it  pas5sed  tlie  Senate,  only 
in  this;  that  the  offence  was  chanfi;ed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  felony  to  a  liigh  misde- 
meanor, and  the  punishment  from  death  to  impri- 
sonment. 

The  6lh  section,  as  originally  reported,  con- 
tained between  the  words  "effects"  and  "pro- 
vided," the  words"  and  such  purchasersluill,  more- 
over, gain  no  riglit,  title,  or  ciaini  to  tlie  service  or 
labor  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color, 
by  any  such  purchase  whatever."  These  words 
were  striken  out  by  the  Senate.  And  the  proviso, 
which,  as  originally  reported,  read,  "  Provided, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  disposition  any  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
eeveral  States  may  make  of  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  person  of  color,  who  unfortunately  may  be  im- 
ported or  brought,  in  violation  of  this  law,  within 
these  Slates  respectively,"  was  changed  to  the  form 
in  which  it  now  stands. 

The  7th  section,  most  of  it,  wliich  relates  to  the 
employment  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  whole  of  it,  beginning  with  the  words  "  and 
the  proceeds,"  in  the  28th  line,  to  the  end  of  the 
section,  was  added  by  the  Senate  to  the  bill  as  ori- 
ginally reported.  This  latter  part  provides  forde- 
jivering  over  the  negroes  to  the  Stale  authorities, 
and  was  made  necessary  by  the  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  8th  section,  as  originally  reported,  and  as 
It  passed  the  Senate,  did  not  contain  the  proviso  to 
that  section  as  it  now  stands,  but  it  was  added  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  9th  section,  with  the  exception  of  a  {e\v 
verbal  amendments,  and  that  tlfe  size  of  the  vessel 
referred  to  was  reduced  from  fifty  to  forty  tons,  is 
the  same  as  it  stands  in  the  bill  as  originally  re- 
ported, and  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  10th  section — the  same  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  vessel  was  made;  and  the  bill,  as  originally 
reported  to  the  Senate,  contained  this  proviso: 

"  Provided,  That  notliinu  contained  in  this  act  shall  pro- 
hibit any  captain,  master,  or  commander  from  employing, 
as  seamen  or  mariners,  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of 
color,  or  any  person  travelling  by  sea  or  by  land  from  taking 
with  him  his  necessary  menial  servants  not  exceeding  — ." 

To  show  to  the  country  at  one  view  precisely 
■what  changes  were  made  in  the  4th  section  in  its 
passage  through  Congress,  I  will  hand  to  the  re- 
porter a  copy  of  that  section,  with  the  words  which 
were  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  in  italics,  those 
added  by  the  Senate  in  brackets,  those  added  by 
the  House  in  small  capitals,  and  those  stricken 
out  by  the  House  marked  with  inverted  commas: 
"  Sec.  4.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  l(  any  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  resident  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same,  shall,  from  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1808,  take  on  board,  receive,  or  transport  from 
any  of  the  coasts  or  kingdoms  of  Africa,  or  from  any  other 
foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or 
person  of  coiur,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  as  slaves,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor, 
or  shall  be  in  any  ways  aiding  or  abetting  therein,  such  citi- 
zen, or  citizens,  or  person,  shall  severally  forfeit  and  pay 
$3,030;  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  use  of  any  person,  or  per- 
sons, who  shiill  sue  for  and  prosecute  the  same  to  effect ; 
and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  such  negro,  mulatto, 
or  person  of  color,  shall  have  been  taken  on  board,  received, 
or  transported,  as  aforesaid,  her  car^o,  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  [and  the  goods  and  eft'ects  which  shall  be  found 
on  board  the  same,]  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned 
in  any  of  the  circuit  courts  or  district  courts  in  the  district 
where  such  ship  may  be  foulid  or  seized.  [And  neither  the 
importer,  nor  any  person  or  persons,  claiming  from  or  under 
him,  shall  hold  any  right  or  title  whatever  to  any  negro,  mu- 
latto, or  person  of  colur,  nor  to  the  service  or  labor  thereof, 
who  may  be  "  unfortunately"  imported  or  broujht  witliin 
the  United  States  or  Territories  thereof  in  violation  of  this 
law;  but  the  same  shall  remain  subject  to  .inv  regulations 
not  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  OR  Territories  at  any  time 
hereafter  may  make  for  disposing  of  any  such  negro,  mulatto, 
or  person  of  color.]" 

From  these  proceedings,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bill,  as  originaiUy  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
bill  in  the  House,  was  precisely  similar,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  negroes,  as  well  as  the  vessel,  &c., 
should  be  forfeited  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States.  But,  as  Congress  did  not  wish 
itself  to  become  secondarily  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  as  the  British  Government  has  done  in  her 
act  for  suppressing  it,  and  make  profits  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  negroes,  the  word  "cargo"  was  stricken 
out.  If  nothing  more  had  been  done,  there  would 
have  been  no  legal  regulation  whatever  as  to  the 
negroes  imported.     Therefore,  it  was  necessary 
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that  something  more  should  be  done.  Well,  what 
is  it  Congress  would  have  been  most  anxious  to 
do,  and  doubtless  would  have  done,  if  it  had  thought 
that  it  had  full  power  over  the  subject?  Beyond 
all  question,  to  have  emancipated  the  negroes. 
They  showed  this  disposition  two  years  before, 
in  the  law  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
referred.  But,  after  great  deliberation,  Congress 
decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  persons  in 
the  States  or  Territories,  and  that  the  negroes,  as 
soon  as  they  were  landed  within  the  limits  of  either, 
became  subject  exclusively  to  their  legislation. 
Congress  could,  before  ihey  were  biought  within 
the  State  or  territorial  jurisdiction,  have  emanci- 
pated them,  and  sent  them  back  to  Africa;  but,  for 
reasons  which  Mr.  Giles  states,  to  which  I  shall 
rer'er  in  a  moment,  this  was  considered  impracti- 
cable. And  therefore  the  Senate  added  the  section, 
leaving  them  to  such  disposition  as  the  States  and 
Territories  should  make  of  them.  I  say  States 
and  Territories,  because  the  Senate  doubtless 
meant  to  include  the  Territories  in  the  word  States. 
The  Territories,  at  that  time,  particularly  Louisi- 
ana and  Alabama,  were  precisely  the  places  where 
slaves  would  be  niost  liliely  taken;  and  of  course 
the  Senate,  if  it  considered  it  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject,  did  not  mean  to  leave  it  without  any 
legislation,  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
not  considered  the  Territories  as  included  jin  the 
provision  relative  to  the  Stales.  They  were 
doubtless  aware  that  Congress  had  in  it.s  legis- 
lation treated  the  Territories  as  included  in  the 
word  States,  where  it  occurs  in  the  several  clauses 
in  the  Constitution.  This  they  did  in  the  law 
of  1793,  to  enforce  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution;  and  also  in  the  laws  of  20th 
May,  1790,  and  of  the  27ih  March,  1804;  in  each 
of  which  Congress  construed  the  word  "States" 
as  comprehendingTernlories.  And  it  would  seem 
they  agreed  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  the 
"term  United  States,  as  used  in  the  Constitution, 
'  is  the  name  given  to  our  great  Republic,  which 
'  is  composed  of  States  and  Territories."  But  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  consider  it  safe 
to  risk  tills,  and  the  words  "or  Territories"  were 
inserted  in  the  connection  I  have  pointed  out. 

I  prefer,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  any  comments  of  my 
own,  to  read  those  of  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill. 

But,  before  I  do  that,  the  committee  will  excuse 
me  for  calling  its  attention  to  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Congress  on  the  same  occasion,  which  is  not 
directly  connected  with  my  argument.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Congress  refused  to  say — and  considered 
not  doing  so  a  matter  of  consequence  enough  to 
justify  an  amendment  to  the  bill — that  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  the  Africans  to  be  brought  here  as 
slaves.  The  advantages  which  they  would  reap 
of  becoming  civilized  and  christianized.  Congress 
considered  anything  but  a  misfortune  to  them. 

And  before  I  read  those  comments  of  Mr.  Giles, 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to  the  sub- 
sequent legislation  of  Congress:  In  1818,  Congress 
reviewed  its  legislation  in  reference  to  the  slave 
trade;  and  in  the  act  of  20th  April  of  that  year,  it 
retained  the  provision  of  the  act_of  1807  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  the  negroes:  "They  were  to  re- 
'  main  subject  to  the  regulations  which  the  legisla- 
'  tures  of  the  several  States  or  Territories  may  at 
'  any  tiine  heretofore  have  made,  or  hereafter  may 
'  make,  for  disposing  of  any  such  negro,  mulatto, 
'  or  person  of  color." 

In  1819,  the  subject  again  came  before  Congress; 
and,  in  the  act  of  3d  March,  1819,  provision  was 
made  requiring  the  President  to  remove  captured 
Africans  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  transport  them  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Thus 
showing,  by  the  unbroken  legislation  of  Congress, 
that  it  was  considered  that  the  moment  negroes 
were  let  loose  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
they  became  subject  exclusively  to  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial legislation. 

[Mr.  B.  here  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table,  to  be  read, 
the  following  extract,  froln  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Giles:] 

"  When  the  bill  was  before  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  who  framed  it,  an  inquiry  took  place  re- 
specting all  the  material  circumstances  attending 
the  African  slave  trade.    Amongst  other  facts,  u 


was  in  proof  that  the  slaves  were  generally  crowded 
in  the  slave  vessels,  and  the  vessels  themselves  in 
a  filthy  condition;  from  which  circumstances,  and 
the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  furnished,  the  slaves 
generally  arrived  in  this  country  in  a  sickly  con- 
dition, and  required  immediate  landing  for  their  re- 
lief. These  facts  induced  the  committee  to  abandon 
all  attempts  at  making  provision  for  their  imme- 
diate return  to  Africa  in  case  of  capture  by  Ameri- 
can cruisers;  which  measure  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred, if  deemed  practicable.  Their  landing  in  the 
United  Stales  thus  becoming  necessary,  a  question 
arose  under  what  jurisdiction  they  would  be  placed 
when  brought  into  any  port  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  any  particular  Stale  or  Terri- 
tory? Would  they  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  that  of  the  particular 
State  or  Territory  within  whose  limits  they  should 
be  landed?  Here,  then,  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, between  the  United  States  and  the  individual 
State  or  Territory,  as  to  the  condition  of  persons 
brought  within  the  limits  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
wag  directly  presented  for  consideration.  The  wri- 
ter believes  no  .subject  ever  presented  to  Congress 
demanded  or  received  more  investigation  and  con- 
sideration; the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  juris- 
diction was  decided  to  be  exclusively  in  the  indi- 
vidual States  and  Territories;  and  the  two  provisoes 
to  the  4th  and  6th  sections  were  prepared  with  an 
express  view  to  a  legislative  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  upon  that  momentous  question. 

"  The  following  circumstances  attending  the  de- 
cision of  Congress,  contained  in  the  provisions  of 
the  4th  and  Cth  sections  of  the  bill,  give  the  highest 
possible  sanction  to  the  precedent: 

"  1st.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  directly 
and  singly  brought  into  consideration. 

"2d.  The  question  was  discussed  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  uninfluenced  by  any  extrinsiccon- 
siderations  whatever.  Truth  alone  was  its  object, 
uninfluenced  by  electioneering,  or  any  other  fanati- 
cal excitements. 

"3d.  The  question  arose  from  a  specific  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, growing  out  of  the  general  power  retained 
by  the  States  respectively;  and  the  object  of  the 
provisoes  was  to  draw  the  precise  boundary  line 
between  the  granted  and  the  retained  power.  The 
greatest  possible  attention,  therefore,  was  bestowed 
upon  every  word  of  the  two  provisoes. 

"  4th.  The  discussion  was  long,  considerate,  and 
dispassionate,  and  eventuated  in  the  conviction  of 
every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  the 
jurisdi-etion  over  persons  was  with  the  States  re- 
spectively. The  bill  passed  unanimously  in  the 
Senate,  as  is  believed,  the  ayes  and  noes  not  be- 
ing taken,  and  with  five  dissenting  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Those  votes  were  un- 
derstood to  have  been  given  against  the  bill,  in 
consequence  of  other  objections. 

"  The  principle  contained  in  these  provisoes 
produced  the  discussion  of  the  following  questions: 
Has  slavery  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day,  as  far  as  authentic  accounts  of 
the  human  race  have  been  recorded?  Is  slavery 
recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ?  Is  slavery  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Is  slavery  recog- 
nized and  sanctioned  by  international  law?  Is 
slavery  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  individual  nations,  and  particularly  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  several  States  ?  What  coer- 
cive acts  performed  by  one  or  a  number  of  persons 
upon  the  body  or  bodies  of  others,  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  those  others  to  a  state  of  slavery ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  subjection  to  the  will  and 
disposition  of  the  person  or  persons  exercising 
these  coercive  acts,  according  to  the  municipal 
laws  of  individual  nations  and  the  sanctions  of 
international  law  ? 

"  All  these  questions  were  most  ably  discu.ssed, 
upon  legal,  political,  and  philosophical  grounds, 
and  eventuated  in  the  conviction  of  every  one,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  refined  sensibilities  of  the  pres- 
ent times,  slavery  then  was,  and  always  had  httn, 
a  legal  and  actual  condition  of  man,  as  deduced 
from  ail  the  preceding  authoritative  texts.  The 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  authorized  the 
passage  of  the  bill  from  wliich  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions are  taken,  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  '  The  migration  or  Importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
'of  tlie  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  aha;l 
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'not  lie  proliibitcrt  hy  thn  Coriyiess  piinr  to  the  year  eigh- 
'teeti  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
'on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
•person.' 

"  The  preceding  part  of  the  4th  section,  having; 
interdicted  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  concludes  as  follows: 

"'And  neither  the  importer,  nor  nny  parson  or  persons 
'claiming  from  or  under  him,  ?liall  liold  any  right  or  title 
'  whatsoever  to  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  nor 
'to  the  service  or  labor  thereof,  who  maybe  imported  or 
'  brought  within  the  United  States  or  Territories  thereof,  in 
'violation  of  this  law;  but  the  same  shall  remain  subject  to 
'any  regulations  not  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
'  wliich  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  or  Terriiories 
'  at  any  time  thereafter  may  make  for  disposm^  of  any  such 
'  negro,  mulatto,  or  yerson  of  color  J 

"The  first  part  of  this  clause  goes  to  declare, 
that '  neither  the  importer, &c., shall  hold  anyright 
'  or  title  to  any  negro,  &c,,  who  may  be  imported, 
'  or  brought  within  the  United  States  or  Territories 
'  thereof  in  violation  of  this  law.'  Here  stops  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  under  the  foregoing 
clause  of  the  Constitution — it  does  not  pretend  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  person 
of  the  negro,  &c.;  but  it  then  proceeds  virtually  to 
disclaim  all  right  to  such  jurisdiction,  and  virtually 
to  declare  that  such  jurisdiction  is  in  the  Slates 
and  Territories  w'lXWm  whoselimits  such  negro,  &c., 
maybe  brouglit  respectively.  The  words  are,  'but 
'  the  same  shall  remain  subject  to  any  regulations 
'  not  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ichich 
'  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Stales  or  Territories,  at 
'  avy  lime  hereafter,  may  make  for  disposing-  of  any  sxtch 
'  negro,  multtUo,  or  person  of  color.'  This  clause 
contains  a  virtual  disclaimer  of  jurisdiction  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  declaration,  that 
'  the  same  shall  remain  subject  to  any  regulations 
'  not  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
'  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  or  Territories 
*  at  any  time  hereafter  may  make,'  &c.  Here  then  it 
■will  be  seen,  that  the  jurisdiction  over  persons  is 
declared  to  be  in  the  legislatures  of  the  Territories  as 
well  as  of  the  States;  to  be  exercised  not  merely  now, 
but  at  any  time  hereafter,  at  their  own  discretion." 
(The  italics  in  this  extract  are  all  Mr.  Giles's.) 

And  in  this  same  connection  permit  me  to  say  that 
Mr.  Adams,  whose  death  has  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  country,  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  these  proceedings. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Congress,  under  pecu- 
liarly imposing  circumstances,  when  everything 
conspired  to  produce  a  just  decision,  has  solemnly 
settled  this  whole  question.  And  they  decided  it 
with  singular  unanimity.  And  I  ask  gentlemen 
why  they  cannot  now  leave  the  jurisdictfon  over 
persons  where  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  have 
decided  it  belongs  .'  Why  will  you  permit  your 
fanaticism  to  carry  you  so  far  as  to  violate  the 
Constitution  and  every  fundament^  principle  of 
our  Government .' 

But  I  regard  the  Wilmot  Proviso  as  designed  to 
repudiate  the  Missouri  compromise.  If  that  com- 
promise is  to  operate,  it  is  unnecessary;  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  insisting  upon  it,  repudiate  the  Missouri 
compromise. 

And  gentlemen  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
I  consider  this  bad  faith  upon  the  part  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.  They  cannot  contend  now, 
as  they  did  in  the  debate  last  winter,  that  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  has  no  application,  inasmuch  as 
it  only  referred  to  territory  which  we  possessed  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption.  We  did  possess  this  ter- 
ritory then.  But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  Missouri 
,  compromise  does  not  extend  to  territory  which  we 
did  not  then  hold.  I  admit,  in  terms,  it  does  not. 
But  was  it  not  equitable,  was  it  not  fair,  as  far  as 
the  non-slaveholding  States  are  Concerned.'  It 
clearly  was  not,  so  far  as  the  South  was  concerned; 
there  was  no  reciprocity  in  it.  But  this  is  imma- 
terial now.  It  is  not  the  South  that  is  seeking  to 
discard  it.  Was  it  not  fair,  as  far  as  the  North  is 
concerned.'  The  conclusive  fact  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  obviates  the  necessity  of  any 
argument.  It  was  the  proposition  of  the  Jforth  itself, 
carried  by  northern  votes  against  southern  votes  and 
southern  protests.  In  favor  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise every  Senator  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  except  two,  voted;  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  every  member  from  the  same 
States,  except  five,  also  voted  for  it.  The  North, 
at  least,  is  estopped  from  complaining  of  its  ine- 
quality. If  it  was  fair  and  equal,  as  far  as  the  ter- 
ritory we  then  possessed  was  concerned,  why  will 


it  not  be  so  as  far  as  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
hereafter  is  concerned?  Hov/ is  it,  that  in  refer- 
ence to  territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  equality 
is  not  equity.'  Upon  what  principle  is  it,  that  ter- 
ritory, won  by  the  common  blood  and  the  common 
treasure  of  every  portion  of  the  Union,  is  to  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  aggrandize  -and  aug- 
ment the  power  of  one?  Sir,  this  Union  rests 
upon  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect  equality  among 
all  its  members;  and  whenever  the  government  of 
it  is  administered  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
any  portion  of  it,  its  days  will  be  numbered. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,' the  Missouri  compromise 
line  was  recognized  as  extending  to  territory  to 
which  it  did  not  in  terms  apply.  But  gentlemen 
say  the  South  voted  against  applying  it  to  Texas. 
It  is  true  we  did;  because,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  we  did  not  think  Congress  had  the  power 
to  do  it.  But  it  was  proposed  by  a  gentleman 
from  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  it  was  carried 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  We  could  not  vote  for  it,  but  we  acqui- 
esced. Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  less  than  two 
years  gentlemen  who  voted  to  extend  the  Missouri 
compromise  to  Texas,  come  forward  and  insist 
that  the  Missouri  compromise  has  no  application 
to  territory  which  we  did  not  possess  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption.  They  are  estopped  by  their  own 
votes  front!  taking  this  ground. 

I  have  thus  shown  the  iniquity  and  unconstitu- 
tionality of  this  whole  proceeding.  But  the  worst 
of  it  isj  according  to  gentlemen's  own  show- 
ing, it  is  a  ])urely  gratuitous  outrage  upon  us. 
Nearly  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  upon 
that  side  of  the  question  admits,  that  as  soon  as 
these  territories  are  erected  into  States  they  may 
introduce  slavery  if  they  choose.  Grant  this,  (and 
it  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to  admit  of  doubt  or 
discussion,)  and  where  the  use  of  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  a  Territory?  If  you  do  not  prohibit  it,  it 
will  never  exist  in  regions  unsuited  to  the  black 
man;  and  if  you  do  while  the  Territories  are  un- 
der your  pupilage,  it  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
they  are  left  to  act  for  themselves  wherever  slave 
labor  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Suppose  negro 
slavery  existed  at  this  moment  in  Maine,  does  any 
one  doubt  that  it  would  soon  be  extirpated  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  much  stronger  than  the 
laws  of  man?  Sir,  as  the  statistics  show,  the  ne- 
gro cannot  live  and  multiply  there.  Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  were 
left  free  to  act  for  themselves,  and  there  was  not 
a  negro  in  the  island,  does  any  one  doubt  that  they 
would  introduce  slavery  ?  Why,  sir,  even  the  Brit- 
ish Government  itself,  after  having  abolished  sla- 
very there,  at  a  great  cost,  but  a  short  time  since, 
to  avert  the  ruin  it  has  brought  upon  the  planters, 
is  trying  to  reestablish  it  under  flimsy  di.sguises. 
Suppose  there  was  not  a  slave  in  Mississippi,  does 
any  one  doubt  that  slavery  woifld  be  introduced  at 
once?  If  any  such  an  one  can  be  found,  I  point  him 
to  Texas.  Slavery  had  been  abolished  there;  but 
she  no  sooner  became  independent  than  she  rees- 
tablished it.     To  recur  to  the  Oregon  bill. 

No  one  ever  expects  to  see  slavery  established 
in  Oregon.  It  is  too  far  north;  its  productions  are 
not  suited  to  slave  labor,  and  if  they  were,  it  would 
cost  more  to  take  a  slave  there  than  he  would  be 
worth.  But  so  far  froiTi  this  circumstance  excusing 
the  effort  to  prohibit  slavery,  it  only  exposes  the 
reprehensible  design  of  it.  The  effort  is  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  where  it  will  be  inoperative,  to  be 
followed  in  cases  where  it  would  produce  its  effect. 

I  have  confined  myself,  as  the  committee  will 
perceive,  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  ni  the  Territories.  There  are  other 
interesting  questions  which  have  been  mooted  of 
late,  which  I  have  purposely  avoided  debating. 
They  are  first,  whether,  if  we  acquire  territory 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  it  will  be  legalized 
there  by  the  very  act  of  acquisition?  and  second, 
whether  the  people  of  the  Territories,  through 
their  Territorial  Legislatures,  can  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  event  of  the  first  question  being  decided  one 
way,  or  legalize  it  in  the  event  it  is  decided  the 
other?  These  questions,  however  interesting,  are 
not  for  us  to  decide.  They  are  strictly  judicial 
questions,  and  to  the  courts  I  am  willing,  as  1  shall 
be  bound,  to  leave  them.  They  are  questions  which 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  settle;  and  they  are 
questions  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  introduced 


here,  or  into  the  politics  of  the  Country.  Neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  President  can  have  anything 
to  do  in  their  solution.  But  very  different  is  the 
character  of  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
That  looks  to  Congressional  action  and  Executive 
sanction,  and  it  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  No  strict 
constructionist,  no  Democi-at,  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  principles  which  I  have  shown  it  violates.  I 
have  therefore  confined  myself  to  it,  and  made  no 
allusion  to  theotherquestions,any  furtherthan  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  authorities  I  have  quoted. 

I  have  also  abstained,  by  design,  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  slavery  in  its  moral, 
social,  and  political  aspects.  For,  although  I  have 
very  decided  opinion.?  upon  the  subject,  1  do  not 
think  Congress  has  any  jurisdiction  over  it,  either 
in  the  States  or  the  Territories;  and  therefore,  aa 
a  member  of  Congress,  I  have  no  commission  to 
debate  it. 

But  there  ia  one  view  of  it,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Smart,} 
which  I  consider  germane  to  the  subject,  and  1 
therefore  ask  permission  to  notice  it  very  briefly. 
He  maintains  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  docs  not  prevent  any  white  man  from 
the  slave  States  emigrating  to  them;  wliereas  the 
permission  of  slavery  excludes  the  white  laborers 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Now,  sir,  I  hold 
that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Prohibit 
slavery  in  a  Territory,  and  in  what  position  do 
you  place  a  slaveholder  who  desires  to  emigrate.? 
Before  he  goes,  he  must  either  sell  his  slaves,  or 
emancipate  them.  But  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
southern  slavehoklers,  particularly  in  the  old  States, 
could  not  adopt  the  first  branch  of  the  alternative, 
without  doing  the  greatest  possible  violence  to 
every  impulse  of  their  hearts. 

To  nineteen  out  of  twenty — indeed,  I  may  say 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred — of  the  owners  of 
slaves  in  those  States,  nothing  is  more  ti-ying  to 
them  than  to  be  compelled  to  sell  them.  Most  of 
them  have  been  raised  with  them  on  the  same 
plantation;  they  have  enjoyed  with  them  the  sports 
of  childhood,  and  they  have  a  feeling  towards  them 
almost  fraternal.  They  feel,  as  I  have  always 
done,  a  religious  duty  to  watch  over  and  protect 
them.  A  master  will  resent  an  injury  to  his  slave, 
as  soon  as  to  himself.  Very  often  they  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  transfer  the  performance  of  this 
duty  to  another,  of  whose  humanity  they  may 
know  nothing.  The  con.sequence  is,  that  slaves 
are  very  rarely  sold  from  a  calculation  of  profit. 
I  have  never  known  one  thus  sold.  In  the  district 
of  country  in  which  1  live,  I  have  never  known  a 
negro  sold,  except  for  insubordination,  or  other 
crime,  or  where  the  master  was  compelled  to  sell 
in  consequence  of  debt.  (Of  course,  I  do  not  al- 
lude to  cases  of  sales  made  at  the  request  of  the 
slave  himself.)  And  these  forced  sales  are  gen- 
erally the  most  trying  acts  of  a  man's  life.  Most 
slaveholders  would  be  unwilling  to  sell  their  slaves 
preparatory  to  emigration. 

The  other  branch  of  the  alternative  would  be 
still  worse.  Most  of  us  are  unwilling  to  withdraw 
that  protection  to  which  our  negroes  are  entitled 
by  inheritance,  and  doom  them,  as  emancipation 
almost  always  does,  to  the  condition  of  miserable 
vagabonds,  in  which  they  would  cease  to  be  the 
slave  of  an  individual  whose  interest  and  inclina- 
tion ia  to  protect  him,  and  become  the  slave  of  the 
community  with  no  wish  but  to  degrade  and  op- 
press him.  Besides,  in  most  of  the  slave  States, 
his  remaining  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  after 
emancipation  is  prohibited.  Can  the  master  take 
him  with  him,  where  still  he  might  act  as  his 
friend  ?  The  laws  of  most  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  prohibit  him  from  taking  him  there  as  a  free 
negro;  and  if  Congress  has  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  representatives  of  these  States  would 
scarcely  force  upon  a  Territory  a  species  of  popula- 
tion which  their  own  States  exclude.  The  people  of 
the  Territories,  I  venture  to  say,  would  prefer  their 
being  carried  to  iherp  as  slaves  rather  than  as  free 
negroes.  What,  then^  is  a  slaveholder  thus  situ- 
ated to  do?  You  force  him  to  do  violence  to  his 
feelings,  or  abstain  from  emigration.  You  impose 
upon  him  a  condition  precedent  to  his'  enjoying  sP 
portion  of  the  common  property  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform. 

This  is  not  speculation.  How  many  of  the  Vir- 
ginia oflicers  of  the  Revolution  settled  upon  the 
lands  reserved  for  them  by  the  State  from  her  mag- 
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nificent  donation  to  tlie  Union?  Scarcely  one. 
The  doubt  about  the  validity  of  tlie  ordinance,  and 
the  expectation  tliat  Ohio,  as  soon  as  she  becan'ie 
a  State,  would  abolish  slavery,  excluded  them  from 
their  property  as  eiTectually  as  if  they  had  been 
excluded  by  a  positive  law;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  finest  land  in  the  world  for  a 
mere  pittance. 

I  know  personally  several  instances  where  the 
descendants  of  those  officers,  who  made  as  great 
sacrifices  as  men  ever  made,  by  the  circumstances 
to  which  1  have  alluded,  felt  themselves  and  their 
posterity  excluded  from  lands  which  their  ances- 
tors had  purchased  by  years  of  such  toil  and  suf- 
fering as  man  rarely  ever  passed  throu2:h. 

But  although  many — not  all,  1  admit — of  the 
citizens  of  the  slave  States  would  be  excluded  by 
a  slavery  prohibition  in  the  Territories;  yet,  in 
leaving  them  open,  you  would  not  exclude  any 
emigrants  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  And 
if  it  did,  what  then  would  be  more  proffer  than  to 
divide  the  Territories,  so  that  there  might  be  some 
to  which  every  citizen  of  every  State  might  remove 
with  his  property?  There  is  no  restriction  upon 
white  emigration  in  any  of  theslave  States. 

But  the  gentleman  from  JVIaine  [Mr.  Smart] 
says  slavery,  wherever  it  exists,  degrades  labor, 
and  thus  the  free  wliite  laborers  of  the  North  are 
excluded.  I  have  heard  this  assertion  often  made 
in  this  House,  and  it  has  always  surprised  me.  It 
shows  that  want  of  information  upon  the  subject 
which  is  always  manifested  here  in  the  discussions 
upon  this  subject.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  So  far  from  slavery  de- 
grading the  condition  of  the  free  white  laborer,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case,  as  the  most  notorious  facts 
will  prove.  In  a  slave  State,  the  distinctions  in 
society  do  notgrowoutof  the  difference  of  pursuits, 
but  of  condition  and  color.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
the  negro  labors  that  degrades  him;  for  let  him  be 
as  idle  as  he  may,  even  if  he  be  able  to  live  without 
work,  his  social  position  is  still  beneath  that  of  the 
poorest  while  laborer.  No  white  man  in  the  South 
considers  labor  degraded  because  negroes  perform 
it,  any  more  than  they  do  religion,  because  many 
of  them  profess  it.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  tends  to  elevate  them;  and  they  are  not  de- 
graded because  they  follow  an  honest  pursuit,  but 
in  despite  of  it.  I  have  seen  white  men  and  their 
sons,  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  working  in  the 
same  field  with  their  slaves.  I  have  seen  many  as 
respectable  men  as  are  in  my  district  or  anywhere 
else,  working  side  by  side  in  their  fields  with  slaves 
they  had  hired.  But  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
degraded,  nor  does  anybody  consider  them  so. 
Go  through  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  you  will  find 
two-thirds  of  the  strike(«  in  the  blacksmiths'  shops 
negroes;  but  the  white  blacksmith  does  not  con- 
sider himself  degraded  in  consequence.  On  the 
contrary,  they  generally  prefer  it.  They  can  make 
Slim  perform  menial  duties  in  and  about  the  shop, 
which  they  would  be  reluctant  to  exact  of  a  white 
man.  There  is  one  species  of  laboi  performed  by 
negroes  in  the  southern  States,  and  but  one  spe- 
cies, which  is  considered  degrading;  but  it  is  not 
so  considered  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  I 
mean  menial  labor.  There  is  not  a  white  man  in 
my  district  who  could  be  employed  at  any  wages 
to  become  a  boot-black,  or  a  carriage-driver,  or  a 
dining-room  servant,  i  repeat:  in  the  non-slave- 
iiolding  States,  the  distinctions  in  social  intercourse 
grow  out  of  wealth  and  pursuits;  in  the  slave 
States,  mostly  out  of  color  and  condition.  And  I 
speak  from  minute  personal  observation  when  I 
say  that  distinctions  in  society,  growing  out  of  fac- 
titious circumstances,  is  infinitely  greater  in  the 
non-slaveholding  than  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
The  respectable  white  laborers  in  the  South  are 
treated  with  an  infinite  deal  of  more  courtesy  and 
respect  by  men  of  other  pursuits,  than  they  are  at 
the  North,  and  their  position  in  the  social  state  is 
higher.     And  the  reason  is  the  one  I  have  given. 

1  have  heard  it  argued,  too,  that  the  rights  of 
labor  are  not  likely  to  be  so  well  protected  in  a  slave 
State  as  in  a  non-slaveholding  State;  and  we  have 
been  told,  that  ii?  the  struggle  going  on  between 
capital  and  labor  for  a  fair  distribution  of  the  profits 
resulting  from  their  joint  capacities,  labor  is  not 
likely  to  have  as  good  a  chance  in  a  slave  State  as 
in  a  non-slaveholding  State.  And  this  has  been 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  excluding  slavery  from 
the  new  territories.     If  1  have  succeeded  in  show- 


ing that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  it  is  immate- 
rial whether  this  argument  be  true  or  false.  But 
is  it  true?  The  very  reverse  is  the  case;  and  the 
reason  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  is  notorious.  Tell 
me  a  single  occasion  upon  which  the  slave  States 
have  been  found  favoring  that  system  of  class  legis- 
lation which  encourages  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  Tell  me  of  a  single  occasion,  on  which 
they  have  been  found  sustaining  a  system,  the  tend- 
ency of  which  is  to  enhance  the  profits  of  capital 
at  the  expense  of  the  profits  of  labor.  In  a  slave 
State  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labor.  They  are  united  in  the 
same  hands.  The  greater  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  southern  planter,  as  the  whole  of  the  capital  of 
the  indigent  white  man,  is  labor. 

The  southern  capitalist  is  more  interested  in  the 
profits  of  labor  than  he  is  in  the  profits  of  money 
or  capital  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.  You  cannot 
itnpair  the  profits  of  labor  without  injuring  the 
wealthy  southern  slaveholder.  In  this  respect,  the 
southern  planter  and  the  independent  northern  and 
western  farmer,  who  cultivates  his  own  land  with 
own  labor,  diflfers  from  nearly  all  other  capitalists. 
They  are  interested  both  in  the  profits  of  capital 
and  labor — generally  more  in  the  latter  than  the 
former;  and  hence  you  generally  find  both  these 
classes  opposed  to  all  systems  which  are  calculated 
to  depress  labor;  and  this  is  the  real  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  remark,  that  the  Democracy  of  the 
North  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  South. 

I  have  thus  shown,  I  think,  that  Congress  has 
no  authority  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories; 
that  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  a  gratuitous  effort  to 
violate  the  Constitution,  where,  even  to  attain  the 
object  of  the  movers,  it  is  unnecessary;  and  that 
the  reasons  assigned  for  doing  it  are  wholly  with- 
out foundation. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  C.  MURPHY, 

OF  NEW   YORK, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  17,  1848. 

The  House  beins  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  Navy  Pen- 
sion Bill — 

Mr.  MURPHY  rose  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing his  views  respecting  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  over  the  Territories.  He  knew  that  this 
discussion  was  inopportune  in  some  respects,  and 
that  the  remarks  v/hich  he  proposed  to  make  were 
not  altogether  in  order;  but  following  ths  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  learned  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bayly  and 
Mr.  Woodward,]  he  should  venture  to  present  to 
the  House  the  views  which  he  entertained,  es- 
pecially as  they  differed  from  those  of  both  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  referred.  f^ 

He  held  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories;  and  having  that  power,  it 
had  power  over  the  question  of  slavery  there.  But, 
in  his  view,  the  great  difficulty  under  which  the 
gentlemen  had  been  laboring  arose  from  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas  respecting  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  not  drawn  the  distinction 
between  Territories  acquired  before  and  those  ac- 
quired after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. While  exprejsing  these  views,  he  would 
here  take  occasion,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that  he 
was  no  advocate  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  He  did 
not  stand  here  to  defend  it;  at  the  saine  time  he 
would  not,  with  his  views  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  power  of  Congress,  assent  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  either  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
or  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  those  gentlemen  had  both  pre- 
sented to  this  House  heresies  on  this  question, 
which  had  been  pronounced  such  by  the  action  of 
Congress  over  and  over  again,  and  which  he 
should  endeavor  to  establish  as  such  before  he  had 
done. 

He  held  that  Territories  that  were  now  free — 
Territories  in  which  slavery  did  not  exist — if  an- 
nexed to  this  Union,  remained  free  until  Congress 
positively  established  it  there;  and  for  that  reason 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.  He  held 
that  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  wholly  unnecessary. 


It  was  worse,  for  it  served  only  to  create  dissen- 
sions. But  he  did  not,  as  some  gentlemen  ap- 
peared to,  in  view  of  tliat  proposition,  see  dark 
clouds  hovering  over  the  country.  He  saw  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  principles 
which  would  carry  them  through  in  safety,  and 
preserve  for  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  their  glorious  Constitution  and  Confed- 
eracy. 

In  the  next  place,  then,  he  laid  down  the  prop- 
osition that  Conufress  possesses  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  Territories  acquired  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  as  an  incident  te 
the  power  to  acquire,  tx  necessitate  rei;  and  is  re- 
strained only  by  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
territory  was  ceded,  and  by  the  prohibitions  and 
limitations  of  the  Constitution.  He  also  main- 
tained that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  expressly 
adopted  and  continued  in  force  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  no  further  adoption  by  Congress  was 
necessary;  and  that  Congress  was  empowered  to 
make  all  laws  which  should  be  proper  to  carry  the 
ordinance  into  effect. 

Mr.  C.  J.  INGERSOLL.  What  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Madison? 

Mr.  MURPHY  said  he  V70uld  answer  the  gen- 
tleman presently.  In  the  discussion  of  these  prop- 
ositions he  would  reverse  the  order  in  which  he  had 
stated  them.  Now,  what  was  the  territory  of  the 
United  States?  There  was  the  territory  that  was 
ceded  by  the  different  States  forming  the  confed- 
eracy before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  There  were  like- 
wise the  cession  by  deed  of  Georgia  in  1802,  com- 
prising the  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi; the  cession  by  treaty  by  France  in  1803  of 
the  territory  which  now  comprised  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and  the  cession  by  Spain  by  the  treaty 
of  1819  of  that  which  is  now  the  State  of  Florida. 
And  what  else?  The  land  which  we  acquired  by 
discovery.  Such  was  the  Oregon  territory.  He 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  merely  to 
advert, to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  on  this  point.  The  principal  ground  on 
which  they  claimed  a  title  to  Oregon  was  that  of 
discovery.  To  this  fact  he  wished  now  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  for  purposes  which 
would  appear  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  The 
ordinance  of  1787,  then,  becameof  importance  only 
in  reference  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
That  ordinance  and  the  action  under  it  did  not  ap- 
ply to  any  other  territory  than  that  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  we  have  to  look  for  other  principles 
to  govern  us  in  regard  to  the  other  territory. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  distinction  between  that  and  the  sources  of  the 
power  which  we  are  to  exercise  over  other  territo- 
ries, and  he  had  numerous  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject at  hand.  He  would  simply  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for 
it  was  unnecessary  to  read  it,  as  every  gentleman 
was  doubtless  familiar  with  its  provisions.  In  the 
first  place,  that  ordinance  was  declared  to  be  a 
compact;  and  the  articles  thus  agreed  to  and  ar- 
ranged between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  who  wei'e  to  form  those  territories  were 
to  continue  forever  in  force,  subject,  however,  to 
certain  restrictions.  The  lang;uage  of  the  ordinance 
was: 

"  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as 
articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  peo- 
ple and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  un- 
alterable unless  by  common  consent." 

Again,  in  article  4th,  are  these  words: 
"  The  said  Territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  form- 
ed therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  he 
constitutionally  made,  and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  conformable  there- 
to." 

When  this  ordinance  was  passed,  it  thus  appears 
from  its  own  provisions  that  a  new  constitution 
was  contemplated,  and  the  people  of  the  new  ter- 
ritories and  the  teri-itories  themselves  were  to  be 
subjected  generally  to  the  legislation  of  this  new- 
government  under  the  terms  of  the  compact. 

And  now  he  would  answer  the  inquiry  put  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania,  who 
asked  him  if  he  knew  what  Mr.  Madison  said  on 
tills  subject.  Mr.  Madison,  it  was  true,  said  that 
the  ordinance  was  passed  with  doubtful  authority, 
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but  he  went  on  afterwards  to  justify  the  passage  of 
that  ordinance.     Mr.  Madison  said: 

«I  mean  not,  by  anjnhing  here  said,  to  throw  censure  on 
the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  by  Congress.  I  am 
Bensible  that  ihey  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The 
public  interest,  the  necei^sity  of  the  case,imi)osed  upon  them 
the  task  of  overleaping  their  constitutional  limits." 

He  thus  approved  the  measure,  as  did  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of 
1784,  in  this  principle  the  same  as  that  of  1787, 
and  who  would  hardly  have  advocated  it  if  it  were 
unconstitutional. 

But  he  cared  not  whether  that  act  was  constitu- 
tionally made  or  not  at  the  tinne;  he  said,  and  that 
was  his  position,  that  the  Constitution  of  1787 
confirmed  that  oi-dinance,  and  made  it  valid.  Now, 
he  had  not  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
question,  tlie  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  referred  to,  to  v/hich  lie  should  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House.  He  did  not  put 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  over  the  Terri- 
tories, upon  the  clause  authorizing  Congress  to 
make  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States;"  for  he  thought  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that  the  word  "  other"  qualified  the 
word  "  territory,"  and  showed  that  it  was  spoken 
of  here  only  as  "property" — ^giving  Congress  the 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  as  property  of  the  United 
States. 

He  fell  in,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  on  this  point;  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  rely  upon  the  clause  in  question. 

For,  to  his  mind,  we  had  abundant  confirmation 
of  this  ordinance  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Would 
it-  not  have  been  remarkable,  indeed,  if  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution,  sitting  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  that  Congress  which 
adopted  this  ordinance,  had  not  made  some  provis- 
ion in  regard  to  it.'  "When  we  regarded  the  fact, 
that  the  provision  in  reference  to  slavery  in  both 
instruments  was  adopted  on  the  same  day — the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  the 
three-fifihs  representation  of  slaves,  and  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  ordinance  of  slavery  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  that  after  there  had  been  the 
utmost  contrariety  of  opinion  in  both  bodies — 
could  it  be  considered  an  accidental  coincidence? 
No,  it  was  the  result  of  conference;  of  consulta- 
tion with  each  other  for  the  good  of  the  country; 
of  consultation  in  such  a  spirit  as  should  be  ever 
shown  by  us  here.  They  compromised,  so  that 
while  they  allowed  to  the  slave  States  the  represent- 
ation of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  they  prohibited 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

But  after  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted, 
which  Constitution  itself  recognized  this  ordinance, 
as  he  would  presently  show,  a  law  was  passed  in 
addition,  to  carry  into  further  effect  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  He  would  ask  gentlemen  to  tell  him  how 
this  law  came  to  be  passed,  if  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  ordinance  in  existence  and  valid  ?  He 
read  an  extract  of  the  law,  the  preamble  of  which 
recited,  that  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
"  may  continue  to  have  full  effect,"  it  is  requisite, 
&c. 

Mr.  Gt  AYLE.  Is  that  an  act  of  Congress  .' 
Mr.  MURPHY  replied  that  it  was.  This  ordi- 
nance, then,  was  a  compact,  an  engagement — a 
contract  between  the  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  and  the  people  who 
should  inhabit  this  new  territory;  and  this  express 
acknowledgment  of  this  compact  by  Congress, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  as  well 
as  the  recognition  of  it  by  the  Constitution,  made 
it  binding,  ratified  it,  and  cured  it  of  any  unconsti- 
tionality  under  the  Confederation  which  it  might 
previously  have  been  obnoxious  to.  The  clause 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  he  referred  was  in 
these  words:  "All  debts  contracted  and  engage- 
'  merits  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
'  stitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States 
•  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confedera- 
'  tion." 

A  gentleman  near  him  said  this  had  reference  to 
a  compact ;  true,  and  this  ordinance  is  in  terms 
declared  to  be  a  compact,  an  agreement,  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  here  was  an  express  provision  to  ratify  all  "en- 
gagements." If  it  were  no  compact,  no  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 


new  territory,  then  he  admitted  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  touch  it. 

But  this  was  no  nev/  doctrine  on  his  part.  Look 
into  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  compj-omise,  and 
we  had  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  Southern 
gentleman,  the  father  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (the  Hon.  Louis  McLane,)  con- 
firming the  view  which  he  had  taken.  That  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  said,  if  it  were  a  compact,  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  Constitution.  These  are 
his  words; 

"This  ordinance  was  considered  doubtful  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  Constitution,  by  the  first  clause  of  the 
the  sixth  article  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed. 
But  this  confirmation  shows  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact, and  not  of  a  law — a  compact  voluntarily  entered  into 
by  all  the  parties  connected  with  it — not  incorporated  in  the 
present  Constitution  as  a  grant  of  power,  or  explanatory  of 
its  principles  ;  but  merely  sanctioned  by  a  single  clause,  pro- 
viding for  the  validity  of  contracts.  It  was  a  contract  made 
by  tiie  party  ceding  the  territory ;  it  did  not  propose  to  affect 
the  rights  of  persons  residing  there ;  it  was  to  operate  as  a 
contractupon  those  who  should  subsequently  remove  thither; 
such  persons,  therefore,  went  under  this  ordinance;  they 
voluntarily  became  parties' to  it;  and  such  only  settled  there 
as  were  willing  to  live  without  slaves,  and  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  compact." 

Mr.  HILLIARD  interposed  with  the  remark 
that  Congress  did  not  recognize  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  They  simply 
authorized  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  organize 
and  maintain  a  government;  but  none  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  related  to  slavery. 

Mr.  MURPHY  said  his  argument  was,  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  confirmed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  had  alluded  to  the  law  to  show  that  the 
first  Congress  thereafter,  cognizant  as  its  members 
must  have  been  of  the  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  thought  the  Constitution  had  con- 
firmed the  ordinance,  and  they  passed  this  law  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  more  full  effect.  That 
was  the  view  in  which  he  had  used  it. 

Mr.  BAYLY  (in  his  seat)  was  understood  to 
inquire  if  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  con-' 
suited  in  this  "compact?" 

Mr.  MURPHY- replied  in  th'e  negative;  they 
v/ere  not  there.  But  this  was  a  contract  binding 
essentially  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
because  it  was  voluntarily  entered  into  by  them 
inviting  settlers  to  go  there.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  addressed 
to  the  House  the  argument,  that  in  none  of  the 
laws  establishing  territorial  governments  had  this 
inhibition  of  slavery  been  contained,  except  in  the 
case  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  that  case  he  had  under- 
taken to  explain  it  away.  Now,  if  his  (Mr.  M.'s) 
view  was  correct,  that  this  contract  was  binding 
on  the  United  States,  there  was  no  necessity  of 
introducing  it;  it  was  the  law  of  the  land;  and, 
more,  it  was  the  supreme  law,  as  it  was  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  the  Constitution. 

He  came  now  to  his  second  proposition:  That 
Congress  possesses  the  power  to  legislate  for  terri- 
tories acquired  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  an  incident  to  the  power  to  acquire,  ex 
necessitate;  restrained  only  by  the  conditions  of  the 
cession,  and  by  the  prohibitions  and  limitations  of 
the  Constitution.  This  covered  the  territory  which 
vjRS  really  the  subject  of  their  discussion.  As  re- 
garded the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  there 
v/as  no  question  raised  in  this  House  or  in  the 
country.  It  was  in  view  of  the  new  territory  to  be 
acquired  in  Mexico,  comprising  New  Mexico  and 
California,  that  this  question  assumed  its  great 
importance;  and  it  was  in  regard  to  that  territory 
thathedeemed  this  his  proposition  to  apply.  Now, 
he  held  that  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  He  found  no 
power  expressed  in  the  Constitution  to  acquire 
new  territory.  He  admitted,  that  where  an  express 
power  was  granted ,  it  carried  with  it  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  give  it  full  force  and  effect.  But  there 
was  no  express  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  acquire  territory;  if  there  was,  he  called 
on  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  or  any  other  gen- 
tleman to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  BAYLY  (in  his  seat)  was  understood  to 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  power  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  MtlR-PHY.  Is  that  a  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory? 
Mr.  BAYLY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MURPHY  inquired  of  the  gentleman  if  it 
was  not  incidental  to  that  power,  and  also  to  the 
treaty  power?   It  was  a  mere  incident.     How  did 


we  acquire  territory?  By  treaty  and  by  conquest. 
Was  there  any  other  power  in  the  Constitution 
authorizino;  the  acqiiisifion  of  territory? 

Mr.  BAYLY.     None. 

Mr.  MURPHY  asked  the  gentleman,  then,  how 
the  United  States  acquired  the  territory  composing 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi?  And  how 
the  territory  of  Oregon?  They  acquired  the  terri*- 
tory  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  by  the  cession  of 
Georgia,  and  the  territory  of  Oregon  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Gray.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
as  he  had  already  observed,  had,  as  Secretaries  O'f 
State,  taken  the  position  that  that  was  the  primary- 
ground  and  right  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon. 
Spain  had  no  rights  there:  she  had  never  followed 
up  her  discovery  by  settlement.  It  was  contended 
at  the  time,  and  might  be  now,  that  we  had  fui! 
right  to  that  territory  by  the  discovery  of  Gray, 
and  subsequent  colonization  and  settlement. 

Now,  we  had  the  power  to  acquire  territory  not 
by  an  original,  express  grant  in  the  Constitution, 
but  first  as  incidental  to  the  expressed  powers;  and 
also  as  an  incident  to  sovereignty.  He  told  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  he  did  not  deny  the  right 
to  acquire  territory,  but  he  said  the  right  by  which 
we  acquired  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Oregon, 
was  an  incident  of  nationality. 

Mr.  McLANE  (the  floor  being  yielded)  ex- 
plained, that  in  the  speech  referred  to  by  the  gen-- 
tleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Murphy,]  Mr. 
McLane,  of  Delaware,  denied  that  the  ordinance 
of  1787  gave  Congress  any  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane argued  that  this  ordinance  was  good  for 
nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  was  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  compact;  and  as  a  compact  would  have 
acted  directly  on  the  people  going  into  said  terri- 
tory. But  Mr.  McLane  himself  did  not  admit  rt 
to  be  a  compact,  ratified  by  competent  parties  to 
make  a  contract. 

Mr.  MURPHY  stated  that  he  had  taken  the 
position  that  the  ordinance  was  a  compact,  and 
that  that  compact  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  Constitution.  He  had  referred  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  to  shov/  that  it  was  a  compact,  and 
had  then  gone  on  to  say,  that,  according  to  the 
argument  of  Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  if  a  com- 
pact, it  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  McL.  said  it  was  confirmed  as  a 
compact,  not  as  a  law. 

Mr.  McLANE  said,  he  never  admitted  it  was  a 
compact,  then  or  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY  said  it  was  declared  by  the 
ordinance  itself  to  be  a  compact;  bat  he  was  going 
on,  before  this  interruption,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  territory  which  was  now  the 
subject  of  their  discussion.  He  had  asserted  that 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  did  not 
apply  to  that  territory;  he  had  gone  on  further  to 
say,  that  there  were  certain  national  powers, 
not  derived  from  the  constitntional  grant — powers 
incident  to  this  Government  as  a  sovereign,  m 
common  with  all  other  civilized  nations — which 
we  could  exercise,  and  that  among  them  was  the 
right  to  acquire  territory;  and  if  we  had  not  thos-e 
powers,  we  had  no  right  to  the  cession  from  Geor- 
gia of  those  two  southern  States  which  he  had 
mentioned,  and  had  no  claim  to  Oregon  on  the 
ground  of  discovery. 

Now,  if  we  had  this  power  to  acquire,  he  held 
that  this  other  power  to  govern  followed  as  an  in- 
cident; and  this  was  no  new  doctrine.  It  was  laid 
down  by  Story,  and  by  all  the  writers  on  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  affirmed  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  authorities,  however, 
let  him  ask,  if  this  Government  had  the  right  to 
acquire  territory,  how  it  was  to  be  governed?  It 
was  not  sovereign.  He  agreed  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Woodward,]  that  it 
was  a  dependency,  a  province;  the  sovereignty 
was  in  Congress.  The  territory  had  not  a  single 
attribute  of  sovereignty;  it  was  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  sister  States  or  by  the  world  at  large; 
it  was  dependent  on  the  power  which  had  the  right 
to  acquire  and  did  acquire  it;  that  was  the  power 
which  had  the  right  to  govern  it  under  certain 
limitations,  to  which  he  would  presently  refer.  If 
this  was  not  the  case,  who  was  to  govern  this 
territory?  Would  gentlemen  tell  him  that  that 
power  was  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  States  iride- 
pendent  of  the  Congress;  or  was  it  to  be  exercised 
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by  the  State  governments?  If  tli«  territories  were 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  people  in  it,  or  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  or  by  the  State  governments, 
hoiv,  let  him  ask,  vi^ere  they  to  be  goveined?  The 
right  to  govern  the  territories  acquired  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  the  government  which  had  the  title, 
which  had  the  right  to  acquire. 

He  had  said  that  this  principle  had  been  settled. 
It  was  v/ell  known  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  again  and  again  admitted  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories 
wider  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  autho- 
rized them  to  make  "  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
Sions,"  &c.  He  did  not  coincide  with  that  view. 
But  they  had  gone  further;  they  had  recognized  the 
principle  which  he  jiow  asserted.  Sustained  by 
such  authority,  he  thought  he  might  assume  this 
position  with  confidence.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
declared,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance 
Company  et  al.  vs.  Canter,  that — 

''Perhaps  tlio;  |)ow(U"  of  governing  a  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  which  has  not,  hy  l)econiiiig  a  State, 
acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may  result  necessa- 
rily, from  the  facts  tliat  it  i.;  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State,  and  is  witliin  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
lion  oftlie  United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  ttie 
inevitable  eunsequenee  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory." 

The  principle  was  laid  down  by  all  our  element- 
as-y  writers — Storj',  Rawie,  and  others — that  the 
power  to  govern  did  not  re.st  either  in  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  territories  or  in  the  several  States 
in  their  separate  capacities,  or  in  the  people  of  the 
States;  for,  if  this  v.'as  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
exercised  at  all;  but  that  it  was  a  necessary  incident 
to  the  right  to  acquire  in  the  United  States  to  be 
exercised  by  Congress. 

He  now  came  to  his  third  proposition — that, 
until  Congress  passes  new  laws  over  acquired  ter- 
ritory, the  old  municipal  laws  of  the  former  govern- 
ments i-emait>  in  force,  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  cession  and  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution;  and  every  person  settling  there 
is  subject  to  the  local  laws.  He  made  this  point  in 
reference  to  New  Mexico  and  Calitornia.  They 
were  settled  countries,  subject  to  civil  laws.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  Crovernment  of  Mexico,  havino' 
the  right  over  those  territories,  had  prohibited 
slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  But, 
whether  this  was  so  or  not,  he  was  discussing  the 
principle,  whether  a  free  territory  could  be  made 
a  slave  territory  except  by  the  positive  authority 
of  Congress.  He  supposed,  however,  that  slavery 
had  been  abolished  by  the  Government  of  Mexico 
in  these  territories.  Now,  if  there  were  no  laws 
made  by  Congress,  he  asked  how  were  the  people 
of  these  acquired  territories  to  be  governed  in  the 
mean  time,  after  the  cession  or  conquest  and  until 
Congress  did  make  laws  for  them  .'  Were  they 
not,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  which  existed  there  before  they  were 
acquired  by  us?  What  were  the  precedents?  What 
were  the  laws  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  until  Con- 
gress prescribed  laws  for  them?  Why,  the  old 
laws  which  prevailed  before  their  cession. 

And  this  principle  was  recognized  by  all  writers 
041  public  law.  It  would  be  found  laid  down  in 
Blackstone.  He  begged  to  refer  the  committee, 
however,  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
case  of  Campbell  vs.  Hall;  Cowper's  Reports,  vol. 
1,  p.  208,  from  which  he  would  read  the  following 
extract: 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  many  authorities  cited 
relative  to  propositions,  in  which  both  sides  seem  lo  be  per- 
fectly agreed,  and  which,  indeed,  are  too  clear  to  be  contro- 
verted. I  will  state  the  propositions  at  large,  and  the  first 
is  this : 

"  A  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes  a 
dominion  of  the  King  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  and,  there- 
fore, necessarily  subject  to  the  legislature— the  Parliament 
ofGreat  Britain. 

"The  second  is,  that  the  conquered  inhabitants,  once 
r«>ceived  under  the  King's  protection,  become  subjects,  and 
are  to  be  universally  considered  in  that  light,  not  as  enemies 
or  aliens. 

"The  third,  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  upon  which 
the  country  is  surrendered,  and  the  articles  of  peace  by 
which  It  is  ceded,  are  sacred  and  inviolable,  according  to 
tbeir  true  intent  and  meaning. 

"The  fourth,  that  the  law  and  legislative  government  of 
every  dominion  equally  affects  all  persons  and  all  proper  y 
within  the  limits  thereof,  and  is  the  rule  of  decision  lor  all 
questions  which  arise  there.  Whoever  purchases,  lives  or 
dies  there,  put-s  himself  under  the  law  of  the  place  Ar 
Englishman  in  Ireland,  iMinorca,  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the 
Plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives. 

"  The  fifth,  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  coinilry  continue 
in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror." 

According  to  these  propositions,  the  territories 


of  California  and  New  Mexico  will  be  free  terri- 
tories if  slavery jiJoes  not  now  exist  there;  and 
slavery  could  not  be  introduced  there  except  by 
the  act  of  the  sovereign  power  exercised  over  the 
territories  which  exists  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Slavery  could  not  exist,  either  by 
the  common  law,  or  by  the  civil  law  of  Spain,  ex- 
cept by  positive  enactment.  He  would  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  in  1772,  in  Eng- 
land, decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  for  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine,  and  to  the  Institutes  of  the 
Civil  Law,  for  the  rule  of  that  law.  Slavery  is 
contra  naluram;  it  must  be  established  by  law,  and 
is  not  to  be  presumed.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to 
him,  that  it  was  mucli  more  important  for  the 
South  to  establish  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
subject,  than  for  the  North.  But  he  did  not  in- 
vile  the  question  here:  he  deprecated  it  for  the 
the  sake  of  the  Union.  But  he  felt  bound  to  say 
to  the  gentlemen  from  the  South,  "  beware."  If 
this  subject  came  into  these  Halls,  it  must  be 
brought  here  by  gentlemen  from  the  South  seek- 
ing to  establish  slavery  in  the  new  territory,  and 
he  would,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  admonish  them 
to  beware  how  they  came  in  collision  with  the  free 
sentiment  of  the  North.  When  it  should  be 
brought  here  properly,  it  would  be  met  by  repre- 
sentatives upon  their  responsibility  to  their  constit- 
uents and  the  Constitution. 

Having  but  a  very  limited  time,  he  should  hurry 
along  to  make  some  general  observations  on  this 
subject.  He  had  no  wish  to  discuss  the  question 
of  slavery  in  its  moral,  social,  and^political  aspects, 
except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  make  himself 
understood  in  discussing  the  question  of  power 
which  had  been  brought  into  controversy. 

But  it  was  proper  at  this  time,  when  there  was 
so  much  agitation  throughout  the  country  on  this 
subject,  that,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  the  views  which  he  had  taken,  he 
should  express  succinctly  what  his  opinions  were. 
He  regarded  slavery  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  did — not  as  an  institution.  It  was  a  per- 
version of  terms  to  call  it  an  institution,  much  less 
a  republican  institution.  He  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
dition of  life  which  has  been  recognized  by  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  in  all  countries  to  a  late  period;  and  is 
still  in  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  It  existed  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  early  international  law 
that  the  conqueror  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
conquered.  It  was  so  recognized  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

And  hence,  finding  slavery  existing  in  a  large 
portion  of  this  country,  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced without  our  efforts,  and  brought  there  with- 
out our  legislation,  he  was  disposed  to  pay  it  that 
respect  which  every  other  kind  of  property,  of 
whatever  nature,  was  entitled  to.  And  palsied  be 
the  hand  that  should  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  control  slavery  within  their  own  lim- 
its !  When  the  question  comes  here,  and  comes 
legitimately,  he  hoped  every  man,  whether  from 
the  North  or  South ,  would  be  ready  to  meet  it  and 
to  give  a  vote  that  will  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Consti»ution,and,subordinately  there- 
to, reflective  of  the  views  of  the  constituents  whom 
he  represents;  and  if  it  comes  here  improperly,  let 
every  hand  be  sternly  raised  to  put  it  hence.  He 
lived  in  a  free  State,  as  it  was  called — a  State  in 
which  there  were  free  negroes,  and  he  would  assert 
from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  two  races  to  live  together  on  terms 
either  of  a  social  or  political  equality. 

The  people  of  the  State  in  which  he  lived  had 
recently  been  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  question, 
and,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand, they  had  refused  to  extend  to  the  free  blacks 
the  right  of  suffrage  as  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 
Why  was  that  ?  Because  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  white  population.  We  were  taught 
by  our  mothers  to  avoid  all  communication  with 
them;  and  the  theorists  and  Utopians  never  would 
be  able  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation.  There 
can  be  no  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the  races; 
and  yet  that  had  been  said  to  be.  the  only  way  in 
which  the  barrier  could  be  broken  down. 

While,  then,  the  negroes  remained  this  inferior 
race,  they  wei-e  doing  them  injustice  by  giving  to 
them  their  freedom.  When  he  heard,  the  other 
day,  of  the  incident  which 'occurred  in  this  Dis- 
trict— he  alluded  to  thecarrying  off  of  several  slaves 


dov»n  the  river — hefeltgreatpity,  not  forthe  ownet 
of  the  vessel,  nor  for  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  but 
for  the  slaves  themselves.     He  knew  that  the  mo- 
ment they  left  their  comparalivfeiy  happy  homes, 
and  were  landed  in  a  free  State,  they  would  be  the 
I  •bjects  of  contumely  and  scorn,  and  would  soon 
become  adepts  in  vice  and  crime.     Let  him  ask 
I  gentlemen  who  wished  to  carry  slaves  to  the  North, 
j  what  v/ould  have  become  of  them  if  they  had  been 
transferred  there? 

It  was  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  number 
of  free  negroes  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  many  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  simply  because  the 
free  negroes  are  forced  to  be  vicious.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  associate  with  the  whites.  They 
are  driven  from  the  employment  of  the  whites. 
The  women  become  degraded,  and  the  men  thievish. 
They  cannot  live  in  the  free  States  and  be  perpet- 
uated; and  he  appealed  to  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  let  them  remain  where  they  are,  unless  they  can 
be  emancipated  entirely  and  sent  to  Africa.  He 
could  not  believe  that  this  black  race  had  been  di- 
minished by  amalgamation.  He  knew,  however, 
that  there  was  high  authority  recomniendins;  that 
course  for  the  extinction  of  the  blacks  in  the  free 
States. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  New  England  sug- 
gested, fifty  years  ago,  that  this  process  would 
go  on.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  sermon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Jonathan  Edwards,  in  which  he  said: 

'■  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  negroes  in  the  north- 
ern States  also  will  in  time  mix  with  the  common  mass  of 
the  ppo|ile.  But  we  have  this  consolation,  that,  as  they  are 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  when  mixed  with 
the  rest  they  will  not  produce  any  very  sensible  diversity  of 
color." 

If  that  was  to  be  the  consequence,  he  would  say , 
keep  your  slaves  in  the  South,  and  he  would  go  for 
enacting  laws  of  a  most  penal  character  against  any 
who  shall  bring  the  wretched  beings  to  our  free 
States,  there  to  taint  the  blood  of  the  whites,  or  to 
destroy  their  own  race  by  vicious  courses. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  doubted  that  such  was  the 
fact,  that  the  numbers  of  the  free  negroes  so  sensi- 
bly decreased  in  the  New  England  States.  But  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  city  council  appointed  to  obtain  the 
census  of  Boston  for  the  year  1845,  by  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  which  gave  some  important  information 
on  this  subject.  The  colored  population  of  Bos- 
ton, in  1830,  appears  in  that  report  to  have  been 
1,875;  in  1845  it  was  1,842.  While  the  white  pop- 
ulation has  been  increasing  in  that  city,  the  blacks 
have  been  decreasing.  It  appears  from  the  same 
table,  that  in  1742  the  blacks  were  to  the  whites  as 
eight  to  ninety-two.  In  1845,  it  was  as  one  and  sixty- 
one  hundredths  to  ninety-eight.  And  this  was  the 
most  favorable  location  to  make  the  comparison ,  for 
it  was  in  cities  that  the  blacks  congregated.  If  v/e 
look  at  some  of  the  New  England  States,  we  find 
the  decrease  most  marked.  Thus,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  num.ber  in  1820  was  776;  in  1830,  604; 
and  in  1840,  537.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  number 
decreased  from  3,560  in  1820  to  3,280  in  1840;  in 
Vermont,  from  903  to  730  in  the  same  time;  and 
in  Connecticut 

The  falling  of  the  Chairman's  hammer,  announ- 
cing the  expiration  of  his  allotted  hour,  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  sentence,  and  the  honorable 
gentleman  resumed  his  seat. 

Note. — Mr.  Murphy  was  going  on  to  say,  when 
the  hour  expired,  that  in  Connecticut,  the  number 
of  blacks  had  fallen  off,  between  1820  and  1840, 
from  8,044  to  7,195.  But,  however  prejudicial 
a  state  of  freedom  among  the  white  population 
might  be  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  negro  race,  or 
however  beneficial  in  a  white  community  slavery 
was  to  the  negro,  he  was  no  advocate  of  slavery. 
He  took  the  condition  of  the  negro  as  he  found  it 
existing  in  our  Confederacy,  and  wished  to  speak 
of  it  as  he  found  it.  To  his  mind,  slavery  was  a 
greater  curse  to  the  master  than  to  the  slave.  It 
made  him  indolent.  It  involved  him  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dearest  kind  of  labor;  though,  perhaps, 
in  some  f^w  cases  where  the  climate  was  unhealthy 
for  the  white  man,  it  might  be  different.  It  kept 
back  enterprise,  invention,  and  improvement;  be- 
cause it  devolved  the  laboi-,  by  which  all  those  pro- 
gressed, upon  the  black  slave  who  was  brought  up 
in  ignorance. 

Note  2. The  following  are  the  provisions  of 

the  constitutive  acts  and  the  decrees  of  the  Mexi- 
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can  Federation,  relating  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Mexico,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Murphy: 

Constitutive  Acts,  adopted  the  31st  January,  1824. 
Article  30.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  protect,  by  wise 
and  just  laws,  the  rijhts  of  man  and  of  the  citizens.— See 
While's  New  Recojiilacion,  vol.  1,  p.  379. 
Decree. — ProhihUion  of  the  commerce  and  traffic  in  Slaves. 
Freedom  to  those  who  tread  the  Mexican  territory.     Penal- 
ties on  those  tuho  introduce  them.     Period  at  which  these 
■penalties  shall  take  effect. 

The  Sovereign  General  Constituent  Congress  of  the  Mexi- 
can United  States  has  thouaht  proper  to  decree  as  follows  : 

1.  The  commerce  and  traffic  in  slaves,  from  whatsoever 
Power  and  under  whatsoever  flag  they  may  come,  is  and 
shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  the  territory  of  the  Mexican 
United  States. 

2.  Slaves  introduced  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  prece- 
ding article  are  free,  from  the  fact  alone  of  their  treading 
the  Mexican  territory. 

3.  Every  vessel,  whether  national  or  foreign,  in  which 
slaves  are  transported  and  introduced  into  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, shall  be  irreniissibly  confiscated,  with  the  remainder 
of  her  cargo;  and  the  owner,  the  purchaser,  the  captain^ 
the  master,  and  the  pilot,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  im- 
prisonment for  ten  years. 

4.  This  law  shall  go  into  effect  from  the  very  day  of  its 
publication ;  but  wi*h  regard  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  article,  it  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  six 
months  later,  in  consideration  for  the  colonists  who  may 
land  slaves  with  the  object  of  introducing  them  into  the 
Mexican  territory  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  fourteenth  of 
October  last,  respecting  the  colonization  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Guazacualco. 

Let  it  he  published,  &c. 

Mexico,  JuZi/ 13,  1824. 

Translated  from  the  original  "Coleccion  de  los  Decretos 
y   Ordcnes   del   Soberano   Congreso  Constituyente   Mcxi- 
cano,"  (Mexico,  1825,)  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of 
State. 
Decree,  September  15,  1829,  by  President  Guerrero. — iho- 

lition  of  Slavery. 
The  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic : 

Be  it  known :  That  in  the  year  1829,  being  desirous  of 
signalizing  the  anniversary  of  our  independence  by  an  act 
of  national  justice  and  beneficence,  wliicb  may  continue  to 
the  strength  and  support  of  such  inestimable  welfare,  ns  to 
secure  more  and  more  tlie  public  tranquillity,  and  reinstate 
an  unfortunate  portion  of  our  inhabitants  in  the  sacred  rights 
granted  them  by  nature,  and  maybe  protected  by  the  nation, 
under  wise  and  just  laws,  according  to  the  provision  in  arti- 
cle .30  of  the  constitutive  act:  availing  myself  of  the  extraor- 
dinary faculties  granted  me,  I  have  thought  proper  to  de- 
cree— 

1.  That  slavery  be  exterminated  in  the  Republic. 

2.  Consequently,  those  .are  free  who,  up  to  this  day,  have 
been  looked  upon  as  slaves. 

3.  Whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  public  treasury 
will  allow  it,  the  owners  of  slaves  shall  be  indemnilied  in 
the  manner  which  the  laws  shall  provide. 

JOSE  MARIA  DE  BOCANEGRA. 
See  "Moody's  Facts  for  the  People,"  p.  62. 

As  additional  evidence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Mexico,  the  declaration  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mexico,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Green,  the  charge^d 'affaires 
of  the  United  States  in  1844,  may  be  cited.  The 
Mexican  Minister  then  said,  slavery  was  a  "relic 
of  barbarous  ages,  proscribed  by  philosophy,  and 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  epoch"* — language  which 
he  would  not  have  used  in  official  correspondence 
if  his  own  country  had  been  liable  to  the  censure 
which  his  remark  implies. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT. 
DEBATE    IN    THE    SENATE, 

^pril  17  and  18,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  supplemental  to  the  act  entitled  "An  actconcern- 
jng  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
17th  July,  t844. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  addressed  the  Senate  at  length 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.f 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
my  honorable  friend,  whether  I  understood  him 
correctly  to  say,  that  subsequently  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1844,  there  had  been  but  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  not  held  two  terms  in  their  respective  circuits 
within  the  year. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     That  is  what  I  stated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  called  my  attention,  when  this 
bill  was  up  before,  to  the  existence  of  the  act  of 

*See  Vol.  1,  Ex.  Doc.,  2d  session  28th  Congress,  p.  54. 

fThis  debate  is  continued  from  the  Congressional  Globe, 
pp.  593-,598 — See  also  p.  640  and  642.  No  other  report  of  Mr. 
Ashley's  remarks  is  preserved,  except  the  synopsis  in  the 
Congressional  Globe,  p.  640,  Mr.  A. 's  sickness  and  death 
having  occurred  shortly  after,  and  before  he  had  prepared 
his  remarks  for  the  press. 


1844,  which  had  escaped  my  attention,  not  being 
particularly  connected  with  judicial  matters,  and 
I  inquired  of  him  why  it  was  that  the  act  of  1844, 
by  which  the  judges  are  exempted  from  half  their 
duties  on  the  circuit,  was  passed — what  reason  was 
given  for  its  passage.'  His  answer  was,  that  it 
was  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges, 
or  upon  their  representation,  in  oi"der  to  enable 
them  to  spend  the  time  that  they  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  spend  in  holding  more  than  one  term 
of  their  respective  circuit  courts,  at  this  Capitol,  to 
clear  off  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
was  the  purpose,  as  I  understand,  for  which  that 
act  was  passed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  refer  the  honorable 
Senator  to  a  table  which  1  have  procured,  showing 
the  progress  of  business  in  the  Supreme  Court  for 
three  years,  before  and  after  the  passing  of  that 
act.  In  1842,  there  were  sixty-four  cases  on  the 
docket;  of  these,  fifty-two  were  decided.  In  1843, 
there  were  thirty-six  cases  decided.  In  1844,  at 
the  January  term,  they  decided  'forty-six  cases; 
and  again,  in  the  December  term — for  in  that  term 
the  act  that  has  been  referred  to  was  passed,  and 
by  it  the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  changed , 
and  extended  about  six  weeks,  I  believe — in  the 
December  term  forty-four  cases  were  decided. 
The  next  year  there  were  sixty -four  cases  decided. 
In  1845,  there  were  fifty-three;  and  in  1846,  there 
were  forty-six  decided.  In  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  act,  they  decided  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cases;  and  in  the  three 
years  following  its  passage,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  The  addition  of  eighteen  weeks  to  their 
time  of  sitting  has  made  an  increase  of  twenty-nine 
cases  decided  by  the  court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  induced  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  that  act,  because  its  existence  seems  to  be 
an  ample  answer  to  those  who  urge  the  passage  of 
this  particular  bill;  for  if  the  object  of  the  Supreme 
Court  be  barely  to  do  the  central  duties  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  this  Capitol,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  so  without  further  legislation.  What 
IS  their  inotive,  then,  for  not  doing  so  when  they 
have  it  in  their  power.'  That  is  the  question. 
Their  only  motive  for  not  doing  so  is  this — it  is  the 
only  way  of  accounting  for  it — that  they  will  not 
clear  off  the  docket  when  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  so,  because  they  want  the  cases  to  accumu- 
late, in  order  that  this  accumulation  may  strengthen 
the  reasons  for  dispensing  with  circuit  duties  alto- 
gether. That  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
for  it.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  circuit  duties 
altogether.  One-half  of  the  circuit  duties  have 
been  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  fin- 
ish up  the  cases  on  the  docket,  yet  instead  of  finish- 
ing them,  they  adjourn  at  the  end  of  March,  eight 
months  before  they  have  to  meet  here  again.  Wiiy 
did  they  not  sit  here  until  the  last  of  August,  and 
dispense  with  the  spring  term  of  the  circuit  courts 
as  they  were  authorized  to  do,  and  thus  take  time 
to  conclude  their  biisiness  here  ?  Sir,  if  you  pass 
a  bill  to  release  them  from  circuit  duties  one  year, 
the  reasons  for  a  perpetual  release  will  not  only  be 
rendered  stronger  by  the  stale  of  the  docket  of  this 
court,  but  also  by  the  state  of  the  dockets  of  the 
circuit  courts.  The  business  of  the  circuits  will 
accumulate  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
judges  from  their  circuit  duties.  In  the  course  of 
one  or  two  years,  the  bu.'^iness  of  the  circuits  will 
be  so  much  increased,  that  additional  reason  will 
be  given  for  relieving  the  judges  from  either  circuit 
or  Supreme  Court  duties.  They  will  say,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  circuit  duties  is  so  great,  that  we 
cannot  attend  at  Washington  for  the  decision  of 
cases  at  all;  and,  therefore,  you  must  cut  us  loose 
from  circuit  duties,  or  you  muslappoint  somebody 
else  to  attend  at  Washington  and  perform  the  cen- 
tral duties  there.  That  will  be  the  argument  then. 
They  are  preparing  evidently  for  a  division  of  their 
duties,  and  they  know  very  well  that  if  they  do  not 
attend  in  the  circuits  for  a  year  or  two,  the  circuit 
duties  will  increase  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
who  do  the  circuit  duties  cannot  come  to  Washing- 
ton at  all;  and  there  must  necessarily  be  two  sets 
of  judges  to  perform  the  two  classes  of  duties. 
This  is  as  plain  as  anything  can  possibly  be. 

What  is  the  argument  that  is  employed  here.' 
Give  these  gentlemen  one  year;  for  what.'  To 
enable  them  to  pass  upon  all  the  cases  upon  the 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  the  object. 
Well,  how  long  will  it  take  to  do  this  ?     Why,  at 


the  rate  at  which  they  proceeded  at  the  last  session 
of  the  court,  it  will  take  exactly  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  days  to  get  through  the  docket.  Their 
progress  was  about  at  the  rate  of  one  case  in  two 
days.  There  are  on  the  docket  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  cases  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that 
will  require,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
have  been  going  on,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
days.  They  must  sit,  then,  for  one  year,  to  cleaY 
off  the  docket;  that  will  bring  us  to  May  next  year, 
which  will  be  after  Congress  shall  have  adjourned. 
The  consequence  will  be,  that  whilst  Congress  is 
in  session  next  year,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  docket 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  off,  that  thei-e  are  still  fifty 
or  sixty  cases  remaining,  and  that  their  exemption 
from  circuit  duties  must  be  extended  for  another 
year. 

There  is  no  such  spectacle  anywhere  in  these 
States  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world  as  that  exhibited 
by  the  sessions  of  our  Supreme  Court.  I  did  not 
choose  to  allude  to  this  matter  the  other  day,  and 
shall  only  briefly  allude  to  it  now.  The  business 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  very  limited  business  so 
far  as  the  personal  acts  of  the  judges  are  concerned. 
Every  man  that  has  ever  practised  law  in  a  State, 
knows  that  the  business  of  a  judge  in  deciding 
State  cases  consists,  in  a  great  degree,  in  plodding 
over  old  records;  reading  depositions  and  long  bills 
in  chancery,  written  in  all  mannerof  handwriting — 
noting  dov/n  authorities  out  of  this  lawyer's  library 
at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  that  lawyer's  at  that 
end  of  the  town — all  which  labor  he  incurs  himself. 
One  half  of  the  labor  of  a  State  judge  is  physical 
labor.  But  how  is  it  with  the  Supreme  Court.' 
All  is  cut  and  dried  to  their  hands.  I  believe  that 
the  very  record  in  the  cases  which  come  up  from 
the  circuits  is  printed.  The  auguments  of  the 
council  are  printed;  they  are  drawn  up  with  brev- 
ity and  precision;  every  authority  is  stated;  the 
whole  work  is  in  fact  brought  down  to  ihe  single 
act  of  judgment.  The  ablest  council  in  the  United 
States  are  employed  in  the  causes,  for  we  know 
that  the  reputation  of  a  lawyer  often  depends  upon 
his  success  in  these  intellectual  conflicts  at  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  labor 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  exceedingly 
small  when  compared  to  that  to  which  the  judgea 
of  the  State  courts  are  subjected.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  labor  of  the  State  judges  is  superseded  in  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  agencies  of  counsel  and  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  court.  Plere,  then,  are  nine 
full-grown  men  selected  for  their  legal  wisdom — 
and  they  are  supposed  to  know  some  law  before 
they  are  appointed  to  this  legal  tribunal — with  the 
printed  facts  of  the  case  before  them,  with  the 
printed  references,  all  the  authorities,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  upon  each 
side  to  detect  any  fallacy  or  expose  any  erroneous 
authority.  Here,  then,  are  these  nine  men,  with 
their  arms  folded ;  and  with  what  sort  of  expedition 
do  they  get  through  their  docket .'  1  have  heard 
of  consultations.  Oh,  the  immenseamount  of  hum- 
bug in  this  world  !  An  idea  has  gone  forth  that 
every  case  brought  to  Washington  involves  some 
constitutional  question  upon  which  the  very  form 
and  structureof  this  Government  depend.  It  is  al! 
nonsense  !  Nine-tenths  of  the  cases  which  come 
up  here,  are  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the  cases 
which  are  argued  and  decided  in  the  woods  of  Iowa, 
and  involve  no  constitutional  question  Whatever. 
But  they  are  here;  they  are  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  cannot  be  decided  but  by  the  uni- 
ted wisdom  of  nine  men  with  black  gowns  on — the 
gowns  forming  a  very  large  part  of  the  tribunal! 
These  venerable  gentlemen  come  up  to  the  Capitol 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sit  a  few  hours.' 
I  believe  that  they  take  Saturday  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  Sabbath,  and  as  an  additional  release 
from  the  toils  and  labors  of  life.  Now,  although 
I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  clamor  against  this  tri- 
bunal, yet  I  think  it  does  not  become  us  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  lend  our- 
selves to  any  such  system  as  this,  or  to  allow  this 
tribunal  to  become  a  mere  locality  of  Washington 
city,  enjoying  all  the  repose  and  dignity  of  indo- 
lence. 

The  House  of  Representatives  have  a  rule  which 
I  was  always  opposed  to,  and  shall  oppose  any 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  any  legislative  body,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  I  regard  as  being  very  well 
adapted  to  this  judicial  tribunal.  I  refer  to  the  rule 
limiting  speaking.     I  would  be  opposed  to  it  as  a 
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rule  applicable  to  a  legislative  body,  for  two  rea- 
sons— first,  because  the  Representatives  represent 
the  people  who  should  never  have  any  restraint 
put  upon  their  will  or  their  voice;  and,  secondly, 
l>ecause  the  questioji  in  a  legislative  body  is  not 
what  the  law  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be;  and  that 
is  always  a  broad  question,  and  gives  roonn  for 
large  and  extended  views.  In  a  court  of  law,  how- 
ever, the  question  is  what  the  law  is,  and  that  can- 
not be  expanded — cannot  be  enlarged — cannot  be 
multiplied — because  it  is  fixed  to  a  given  point. 
As  long  as  a  man  talks  as  a  lawyer  should  talk, 
confining  himself  to  the  points  at  issue,  and  is  not 
allowed  by  the  court  to  talk  about  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  there  will  be  a  limit  to  his  speaking. 
But,  now-a-days,  this  tribunal  listens  to  a  great 
deal  more  talking  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be, 
than  as  to  what  the  law  is,  over  which  alone  it  has 
any  jurisdiction.  If  the  system  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, it  will  require  a  dozen  such  courts  to  get 
through  with  the  duty.  This  is  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  personal 
favor.  If  itwere  a  matterof  personal  favormerely, 
I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  yield  it;  but  sitting 
here  as  a  body,  intrusted  with  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation,  we  have  no  favors  to  confer  upon 
anybody — none  whatever.  Therefore,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  proceeding.  I  believe  that  this  bill, 
if  adopted,  will  eventuate  in  the  destruction  of  the 
court;  and  that  is  by  far  the  greatest  good  that  is 
likely  to  result  from  it — I  mean  the  destruction  of 
the  present  organization  of  the  court,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  radically  wrong.  I  believe  the  true  mode 
of  preventing  the  evil,  is  to  curtail  its  jurisdiction 
as  to  subject-matter. 

I  contend  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  gentlemen 
from  circuit  duties  will  increase  these  duties  until 
it  will  be  said,  that  we  must  of  necessity  create 
separate  and  distinct  tribunals,  one  in  the  States  and 
the  other  here;  in  other  words,  giving  this  court  a 
permanent  location  in  Washington. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  am  aware  that  this 
discussion  is  of  a  very  dry  character;  and  which 
even  the  great  talent  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spok  en  has  failed  to  render  particularly  interesting; 
and  I  confess  that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  again  rise 
to  a  ddress  the  Senate  upon  the  subject.  Happily, 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
bill,  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  furnish  very 
little  justification  in  occupying  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  replying  to  them.  The  gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  bill,  have  selected  questions  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  great  portion  of  their  remarks  has  been 
addressed  to  other  tribunals.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  from  these  remarks,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  fallen  into  a  condition  of  the  greatest  possible 
imbecility  and  mal-practice.  And  gentlemen  here, 
tell  us,  by  way  of  manifesting  their  disinterested- 
ness and  perfect  capacity  to  judge,  that  they  never 
had  a  case  in  the  court,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
have  a  right  to  rate  and  berate  this  tribunal,  and 
point  out  in  the  minutest  manner  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  mal-practice.  To  all  that,  sir,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  reply.  If  that  tribunal  needed  an  apologist 
and  an  advocate,  it  is  not  my  function  to  discharge 
the  duty.  I  am  neither  the  advocate  nor  apologist 
of  that  tribunal.  It  is  not  to  vindicate  them  against 
any  such  imputations  that  I  now  stand  before  you. 
I  do  not  stand  here  to  say  that  this  bill  is  not  in- 
tended, as  it  has  been  insinuated  it  is,  to  be  an 
"  entering  wedge"  as  ^t  is  called.  This  bill  came 
to  us  from  another  branch  of  the  legislature;  and  it 
is  founded  upon  a  fact  incontesiible,  and  not  to  be 
denied  by  any  one,  that  there  has  been,  from  some 
cause  or  another — say  if  you  please,  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  judges — such  an  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness, that  cases  now  coming  up  cannot  be  reached 
before  the  expiration  of  three  years.  This  bill 
simply  provides  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  It  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  community  from  this 
evil,  for,  sir,  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
community— it  is  to  relieve  public  justice  from  the 
reproachful  obstructions  which  now  exist.  That 
is  the'object  of  the  bill,  and  it  furnishes  the  reason 
why  I  desire  to  see  it  passed.  I  desire  to  say  to 
these  judges — "  Come  back  here — you  have  left 
public  business  undone — come  back  here  immedi- 
ately, and  finish  it,  making  no  apology  about  the 
necessity  of  attendance  on  circuit  courts.  Come 
here  and  finish  this  business,  which  has  accumula- 
ted, and  finish  it  within  a  year."    That  is  the 


language  of  this  bill.  Yet  gentlemen,  because  of 
prejudice  against  this  couit,  because  of  errors 
ascribed  to  it,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  justly 
ascribed  to  it — for  I  think  there  has  been  some  dila- 
toriness  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that 
tribunal,  in  consequence  of  an  amiable  fault  in  per- 
mitting counsel  to  speak  at  too  great  length — but 
gentlemen,  because  of  prejudice  against  the  court, 
refuse  to  grant  this  temporary  measure  of  relief, 
which  will  enable  the  court  to  dispose  of  the  public 
business.  And  here  let  me  revert  to  the  complaint 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  the  court  has 
extended  too  great  indulgence  to  the  counsel.  Gen- 
tlemen have  suggested  that  some  hour  rule,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  should  be  applied  to  the 
arguments  before  that  court.  These  gentlemen 
seem  to  think  that  within  such  a  limitation  all  the 
law  knowledge  that  could  possibly  be  required  in 
any  case  might  fwoperly  be  confined.  Well,  cer- 
tainly such  a  rule  might  lead  to  economy  of  time. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  rule  gentlemen 
would  limit  all  the  politics  in  the  world.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  length  of  tijjne 'honorable  Sena- 
tors sijppose  a  well-stored  politician  would  require, 
in  which  to  pour  out  all  his  treasures  of  political 
lore.  I  cannot  say,  no  more  than  I  would  under- 
take to  limit  exactly  the  space  and  compass  within 
which  the  law  and  knowledge  of  certain  counsel 
are  to  be  confined.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the 
conduct  of  the  judges,  nor  vindicate  them  against 
any  charges  which  may  be  preferred  against  them. 
I  leave  them  where  I  find  them,  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  country.  If  this  bill  be  not  calculated  to  relieve 
the  country — to  relieve  litigants  and  expedite  pub- 
lic business,  I  do  not  desire  it  to  pass.  If  it  be,  I 
trust  it  will  pass. 

The  great  objection  to  this  bill  is  directed  not 
against  vvhat  it  does,  but  against  that  which,  in  the 
imagination  of  Senators,  it  may  be  connected  with 
hereafter,  It  is  supposed  that  this  bill  will  here- 
after cut  the  judges  oft' from  all  circuit  duties.  Now, 
is  this  a  fair  deduction  from  the  bill  itself?  If  the 
bill  ever  have  such  a  result,  it  will  be  because  the 
Senate  so  decides,  and  not  because  of  the  bill  itself. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
by  this  bill.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  if  the 
court  be  confined  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  here, 
an  additional  number  of  appeals  will  come  up  from 
the  circuit  courts,  making  the  docket  as  much  load- 
ed as  if  things  continued  as  they  are  at  present. 
All  this,  mark  you, sir,  in  the  face  of  the  allegation, 
that  the  release  of  the  judges  from  one  circuit  in 
the  year  should  have  enabled  them  to  dispose  of 
the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court!  But  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  the  argument  of  gentle- 
men, the  non-attendance  of  the  judges  in  the  cir- 
cuits is  presented  as  an  objection  to  the  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  lead  to  an  accumulation  of 
business. 

I  confess  that  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at 
the  apprehensions  which  seem  to  have  been  excited 
by  this  bill.  All  the  evil  consequences  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  have  been  attributed  arbitrarily, 
and  the  more  so  because  every  gentleman  favora- 
ble to  the  bill  has, again  and  again,  disclaimed  any 
such  objects  or  designs.  It  is  a  measure  of  very 
little  consequence,  after  all.  It  merely  aims  at  the 
correction  and  prevention  of  an  existing  evil.  It 
may  prove  more  or  less  adequate.  I  believe  that 
it  will  be  sufficient.  I  think  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  respectable  gentlemen 
who  constitute  that  court,  will  come  back  here, 
under  this  mandate  of  Congress,  and  accomplish 
the  work,  willingly  profiting  by  the  lessons  which 
have  been  read  to  them  here,  and  determined  to 
curtail  all  improper  prolixity  of  discussion  before 
them,  and  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be  more  te- 
dious and  irksome  to  any  others  than  themselves. 
I  do  hope,  then,  that  when  this  matter  is  coolly 
and  dispassionately  viewed — when  the  utter  want 
of  any  serious  excuse  for  the  tocsin  of  alarm  that 
has  been  sounded  here  must  be  admitted,  that 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  objection  to  the  adopt- 
ion of  this  experim.ent  for  the  removal  of  an  acknow- 
ledged evil. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  reluctantly  rise  to  make  a 
very  few  remarks  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  but  really  I  cannot  sit  patiently,  and  hear 
a  respectable  body  of  gentlemen,  constituting  one 
of  the  departments  of  this  Government,  made  the 


subject  of  denunciation  and  invective,  without  at 
least  raising  my  voice  to  vindicate  them  against 
unmerited  and  gratuitous  censure. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  in  this  case.  In  1844 
there  were  fifty-five  cases  despatched.  In  1847 
we  find  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  on  the  docket. 
Now,  is  the  Supreme  Court  responsible  for  this 
accumulation  of  business  ?  Are  we  to  require  them 
to  despatch  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  in  three 
months,  when  they  were  able  in  the  same  period 
to  despatch  only  fifty-five  cases  ?  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  proceeds  further,  and  assuming 
that  this  tribunal  is  an  institution  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  contends 
that  it  ought  to  be  broken  down,  and  attempts  to 
cast  ridicule  on  a  respectable  body  of  gentlemen. 
More  than  that,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  arraigns 
the  motives  of  the  judges.  He  has  deliberately 
alleged,  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  aggra- 
vate the  evil  of  a  crowded  docket  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  Congress  will  be  forced  into  the  necessity 
of  reorganizing  a  supreme  appellate  court  having 
no  connection  with  circuit  jurisdiction.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  gentlemen  acting  under  as  high  responsi- 
bility, and  deep  a  sense  of  that  responsibility  as 
any  member  of  this  body, can  be  actuated  by  such 
motives?  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  design  can 
possibly  be  entertained.  It  is  quite  easy,  however, 
to  direct  against  a  tribunal  of  this  character,  in- 
vested with  certain  aristocratic  attributes,  invective 
which  may  not  be  without  popular  efflsct.  But  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  the  judges  of  that  court 
have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  discharged  their 
duties  so  as  to  subserve  the  great  ends  of  the  insti- 
tution of  that  tribunal.  The  closeness  with  which 
they  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  court  is  an  evidence 
of  their  fidelity.  They  go  iato  court  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sit  till  four  o'clock. 
At  five  they  go  into  consultation,  in  which  they 
frequently  continue  till  nine  or  ten  at  night. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  (in  his  seat.) 
Often  till  eleven  at  night. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Next  morning  the  judges  go 
to  the  library,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  au- 
thorities. But  why  should  I  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  labors  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  when,  to 
all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  judicial  avo- 
cations, the  arduous  character  of  it  must  be  well 
known?  But  the  judges  wear  black  gowns,  and 
because  they  thus  adhere  to  the  ancient  usage,  they 
are  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt! 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  tribunal,  the  members 
of  it  must,  in  some  measure,  be  separated  from  the 
people;  and  that  is  seized  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  popular  odium.  Now,  sir,  if  there  is 
anything  on  earth  that  I  particularly  venerate,  it 
is  an  independent  judicial  tribunal?  It  is  the  in- 
dependence of  this  court,  and  its  elevation  above 
the  reach  of  popular  aspirants,  that  secures  to  it 
the  confidence  of  all.  When  the  day  comes  in 
which  a  supreme  judicature  will  be  forced  to  main- 
tain itself  by  declaiming  to  the  populace  from  the 
court-house  door,  or  by  resorting  to  newspapers, 
or  any  other  mode  in  which  those  that  aspire 
to  public  office  seek  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  I 
shall  regard  the  liberties  of  the  country  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  especially  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  humble,  as  sacrificed  and  destroyed.  I 
repudiate  all  ideas  of  making  this  tribunal  elect- 
ive by  the  people.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  by 
making  those  judges  elective,  you  will  confer  upon 
them  the  capacity  to  decide  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cases  in  three  months,  when  four  years  ago  it  was 
found  impossible,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to 
decide  more  than  fifty-five  ?  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  while  denouncing  the  present  sys- 
tem, gentlemen  have  perhaps  had  in  view  some 
project  of  establishing  a  separate  court  of  appeals 
on  the  Mississippi;  and  others  entertaining  the 
idea  that  the  judges  shall  be  made  elective. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  the  judges  have  permit- 
ted a  waste  of  time  by  idle  discussion,  I  would  re- 
mark that  it  is  very  easy  to  suggest  here  riales  of 
action  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  in  hm- 
iting  counsel  in  the  course  of  argument.  For  my- 
self, I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  princi- 
ples to  be  found  anywhere,  that  no  man  is  to  be 
condemned  without  hearing,  and  it  is  a  principle 
incident  to  our  institutions  that  both  sides  should 
have  a  fair  hearing.  Justice  is  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  mere  despatch  of  business.     I  believe,  indeed, 
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that  there  was  a  Virginian  judge  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  he  could  decide  a  case  better 
after  hearing  one  side.  Perhaps  his  ideas  of  prompt 
administration  of  justice  would  suit  those  gentle- 
men who  insist  so  rigidly  upon  the  despatch  of 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  by  curtailing  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  fear  any  of  those  evils 
which  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend  as  inevitably 
to  follow  from  even  a  temporary  separation  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  circuit  du- 
ties. I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  this  court  is  likely 
in  such  circumstances  to  grow  up  into  a  central, 
irresponsible  despotism.  Not  at  all.  There  is  little 
danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country  from  any  such  source.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  a  court  of  law, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  circuit  courts,  which 
must  necessarily  be  governed  more  or  less  by  the 
popular  will,  for  juries  would  mould  their  decisions 
to  the  popular  feelings.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  ought  to  be,  in  the  highest 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  court  of  law.  The 
evils  which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  apprehend 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I  regard  as  altogether 
imaginary.  It  is  because  I  desire  to  preserve  the 
present  system  in  all  its  efficiency,  that  I  advo- 
cate the  present  measure.  We  must  take  one  of 
two  alternatives.  But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
says,  that  if  we  adopt  this  measure,  the  appeals 
from  the  circuit  courts  will  be  multiplied  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Well,  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  appeals  was  to  keep  down  the 
appeal  docket.  When  the  docket  is  crowded,  the 
appeals  to  stay  judggient  will  be  numerous.  Many 
of  the  appeals  made  have  no  other  object  than  to 
obtain  delay,  and  that  is  defeated  when  the  cases 
can  be  taken  up  and  despatched  promptly.  If  the 
docket  then  be  discharged,  the  number  of  new  ap- 
peals will  be  diminished.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
also  to  be  remarked,  the  circuit  court  business  is 
not  suspended.  The  district  judges  will  be  required 
to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  of  the  circuit  judge. 
But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says,  that  the  dis- 
trict judges  are  old  and  imbecile.  He  says  that 
they  nave  not  enough  to  do,  and  they  become  in- 
competent. Well,  then,  this  bill  will  give  them 
some  mental  exercise — some  salutary  employment. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  remark  of  the  gentleman 
is  to  some  extent  quite  true.  Why  ?  Because  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of 
selecting  political  favorites,  under  the  influence  of 
the  popular  will,  as  district  judges,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  ranks  of  able  and  experienced  law- 
yers, who  may,  perhaps,  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  Uieir  competency  for  the  office. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  will  remedy  an  acknowledged  evil — pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  appeals  by  discharging 
the  docket,  and  thus  remove  one  strong  temptation 
to  bring  up  new  causes  for  the  purpose  of  delay — 
and  preserve  the  admirable  system  of  our  supreme 
judicature,  in  all  its  efficiency  and  value.  It  was 
not  my  wish  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  any  topics 
foreign  to  the  subject  before  the  Senate,  biit  I  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  from  the  denunciations  which 
had  been  uttered  against  the  judges,  by  way  rather 
of  showing  oft' the  rhetorical  powers  of  gentlemen, 
than  of  offering  solid  objections  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  net  introduce  this  subject 
here.  The  court  introduced  itself  to  the  Senate; 
and  having  done  so,  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  look 
at  the  court  and  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  it 
has  introduced  itself  here.  It  is  said  that  we  assail 
the  court.  That  was  not  my  intention.  I  assail 
only  the  reasons  given  for  the  exemption  of  the 
court  from  a  portion  of  its  legal  duties. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he 
did  not  say  distinctly,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
design  of  the  court  to  suffer  business  to  accumulate, 
and  not  despatch  it,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
permanent  separation  from  the  duties  of  the  circuit 
court  jurisdiction.'' 

Mr.  ALLEN.     I  did  .say  that,  and  I  repeat  it. 

Mr.  BUTLEPv.     Very  well. 

Mr.  ALLEN.     I  cite  the  law  of  the  land   in 

•  proof.     Their  argument  for  the  bill  now  before  us 

is,  that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  exempted 

I'om  circuit  duties  in  order  to  clear  off"  the  docket 


here.  That  is  the  argument.  Well,  I  believe 
that  by  the  law  of  the  land  they  are  already  ex- 
empted, and  have  been  exempted  for  three  years, 
from  all  their  circuit  duties,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  term  of  the  circuit;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing that  exception,  and  when,  in  the  last  of  March, 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  postpone  the  spring 
circuit  throughout  the  Union,  and  proceed  with 
the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  here 
until  the  first  of  August,  they  adjourned  on  the 
first  of  March,  to  hold  the  State  courts.  They 
have  had,  then,  for  three  years  the  means  of  doing 
all  that  they  now  ask  permission  to  do.  Why 
have  they  not  availed  themselves  of  the  exemption 
from  circuit  duties,  which  has  been  already  given 
them  by  law?  The  object  of  the  act  of  1844  was, 
to  enable  them  to  sit  longer  at  Washington,  and 
complete  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
ask  why  they  have  not  complied  with  that  law.' 
I  see  no  other  reason,  then,  why  they  should  de- 
sire the  exemption  which  this  bill  proposes  to  give, 
than  to  get  rid  of-  the  remaining  circuit  term. 

But  the  honorable  Senator — who  is,  I  know,  a 
much  better  lawyer  than  1  am,  understands  all  these 
details  of  legal  business  very  well — seems  to  arraign 
me  for  a  suggestion  which  I  made  the  other  day 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  judges  are  appoiated. 
Now,  it  is  very  well,  when  we  undertake  to  argue 
a  point,  that  we  make  the  close  consistent  with  the 
beginning  of  the  argument.  I  will  take  the  reason 
given  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina at  the  close  of  his  speech  as  amply  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  argument  to  which  that  speech  was 
intended  as  an  answer.  The  appointing  power  of 
these  judges,  he  alleges,  proceeds  upon  political 
and  party  considerations,  and  overlooks  the  great 
legitimate,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  paramount, 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  that  the  judges  are  not  competent.  Now, 
if  thatargument  be  good,  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
that  the  appointing  power  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  agent  who  abuses  it,  and  lodged  some- 
where else.  According  to  the  Senator's  argument, 
the  President  errs  in  making  the  selection,  and  the 
Senate  in  confirming  it.  The  President  and  Senate, 
then,  are  not  the  authority  from  whence  these 
judges  should  derive  their  political  existence.  If 
that  fact  be  so,  I  say,  then,  go  to  the  people;  and 
I  will  measure  the  strength  of  the  argument  with 
the  Senator  by  reference  to  the  recorded  history  of 
the  country.  I  undertake  to  assert,  that  the  people 
who  appoint  the  President  have  been  wiser  in  their 
choice  than  the  President  has  been  in  his  selection 
of  judges.  The  people  have  selected  more  able 
men  in  proportion  to  the  number  than  the  Execu- 
tive power  in  its  appointments  to  the  bench.  The 
first  selection  ever  made  by  a  great  people,  scat- 
tered extensively  over  a  vast  country,  was  the  best 
ever  made.  The  very  first  exercise  of  the  power 
of  a  great  people,  in  the  selection  of  their  first 
officer,  was  made  in  favor  of  that  man,  whom  we 
all  feel  pride  in  calling  the  "Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. "  We  have  had  some  eight  or  nine  Presidents 
since,  and  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  of 
the  political  views  of  the  men  who  have  occupied 
that  chair,  it  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  in  intellectual  strength  and  general  ability  they 
have  been  amongst  the  most  distinguished  men 
that  ever  held  power  in  the  world.  They  were 
selected  by  the  people,  too,  in  circumstances  ex- 
citing in  a  high  degree,  and  calculated — if  anything 
could  give  popular  passion  too  great  an  ascendency 
— to  give  an  improper  bias  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people.  But  we  have  only  to  turn  to  those  States 
in  which  the  judges  are  elected,  in  order  to  obtain 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
would  select  far  abler  men  than  the  Executive. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  law  in  this  country — one 
called  common  law,  and  the  other  equity.  The 
equity  jurisprudence  exerted  by  our  courts  is  in- 
tended to  supply  the  imperfections  of  the  common 
law,  arising  from  the  fact  that  that  common  law  has 
originated  under  the  arbitrary  impositions  of  force 
in  the  form  of  the  feudal  system,  and  is  defective 
in  its  abstract  justice,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  civil  law.  Whence  do  we  de- 
rive that  civil  law.'  Whence  did  Europe  derive  it.' 
It  came  from  ancient  Rome,  and  its  original  prin- 
ciples were  laid  down  and  executed  by  judges 
elected  only  by  the  Roman  people.  That  civil  law 
constitutes  a  body  of  jurisprudence,  compared  with 
which,  all  the  rubbish  of  the  English  common  law 


is  nonsense.  That  law  is  founded  in  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  Ethics  pervade  the  whole 
system,  and  not  the  arbitrary  institutions  imposed 
by  a  barbarous  people.  Till  this  day,  that  law 
holds  its  place  in  France,  amongst  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  European  nations — in  one'bf  the 
States  of  this  Union,  to  a  great  extent,  and  even 
amidst  the  common  Jaw  of  England,  as  we  have 
it  in  England,  and  as  we  have  it  here.  And  yet, 
that  civil  law  was  laid  down  by  judges  elected  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  annually, 
too,  before  the  people  had  newspapers  to  read, 
before  they  had  a  press  to  aid  them.  Such  was 
the  work  accomplished  under  that  dreaded- influ- 
ence of  popular  opinion  to  which  the  Senator  fronrj 
South  Carolina  adverts — a  work  performed  with 
such  precision  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
justice,  that  it  has  outlived  for  ages  the  military 
power  which  sustained  the  empire,  and  the  empire 
itself. 

I  am  not  afraid,  then,  that  to  the  gi-eat  tribunal 
of  the  people  should  be  confided  the  election  of  the 
judges.  We  are  not  without  examples  of  an  elect- 
ive judiciary.  I  think  Mr.  Jeff'erson  speaks,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  of  a  judge  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  elected  fifty  years  successively, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vibrations  of  public  opin- 
ion. If  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  elective, 
candidates  for  its  bench  would  of  necessity  be  men 
of  the  highest  legal  reputation,  and  the  most  ex- 
alted character.  Only  such  men  would  be  heard 
of  at  all  as  candidates  for  that  office.  In  the  States 
that  is  the  case.  A  man  must  have  attained  great 
eminence  in  his  profession,  before  his  name  be- 
comes sufficiently  known  to  make  him  a  candidate, 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Another 
reason  presents  itself  in  favor  of  the  popular  choice 
of  judges.  Every  selected  tribunal  may  have 
personal  interests  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  may  seek  personal  ends,  inconsistent 
with  the  public  good,  but  that  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  a  tribunal  chosen  by  the  people.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious:  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  those  of  the  tribunal  chosen  by  the  people, 
must  be  one.  My  friend  from  South  Carolina  is 
greatly  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  that  the  people 
would  attempt  to  influence  judicial  decisions. 
There  is  an  extreme  sensitiveness  on  that  very  sub- 
ject in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  this  country,  the  singular  and  gratifying  spec- 
tacle is  exhibited  of  judges  going  into  the  remotest 
wilderness  unattended,  unguarded,  and  administer- 
ing the  law  with  perfect  security — their  judgments 
respected,  and  their  decisions  acquiesced  in  with- 
out a  murmur.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
every  man  in  the  United  States  knows  that  he  has 
the  making  of  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
he  who  pronounces  judgment  is  the  agent  of  his 
own  selection,  subject  to  constitutional  restriction 
in  the  administration  of  his  high  office. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  regret  to  feel  compelled  to  de- 
tain the  Senate  with  a  remark  or  two,  quite  neces- 
sary to  be  made,  in  order  to  have  my  own  course 
in  regard  to  the  measure  under  consideration  cor- 
rectly understood.  When  this  bill  made  its  first 
appearance  before  us,  I  was  altogether  favorable 
to  its  passage.  I  regarded  it  as  a  proposition  not 
intended  to  effect  any  serious  change  in  our  judi- 
ciary system,  but  designed  to  supply  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  altogether  temporary.  Whilst  the  debate 
which  it  called  forth  was  in  progress,  I  was  much 
startled  by  suggestions  made  by  more  than  one 
Senator,  that  the  bill  was  designed  as  an  entering 
wedge  to  a  complete  and  radical  subversion  of  the 
existing  judicial  system,  and  the  substitution  of 
anotherwhich  seemed  to  me  to  be  reasonably  sub- 
ject to  the  many  and  strong  objections  urged  by 
several  gentlemen  of  this  body.  The  new  plan  thus 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  was  one  which 
would  limit  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  here- 
after to  the  performance  of  such  duties  exclusively 
as  appertain  to  an  appellate  tribunal,  and  would 
preclude  them  from  the  exercise  of  all  authority 
as  mere  circuit  judges.  For  all  the  reasons  so 
forcibly  stated  by  various  learned  Senators,  and 
which  I  shall  not  now  repeat,  I  regarded  it  as  quite 
important  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  still  remain  circuit  judges,  and  that  to  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  presiding  in  the  circuit 
courts  might  and  would  probably  be  attended  with 
the  worst  possible  eff'ects.  That  such  a  funda- 
mental organic  change  was  designed  or  contem- 
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plated,  was  stoutly  denied  by  those  who  favored 
ihe  bill;  and  the  very  idea  seemed  to  be  scouted  as 
utterly  unfounded  and  ridiculous.  It  so  happened, 
thouj^h,  whilst.the  discussion  was  still  proceeding, 
tliat  a  printed  argument  in  support  of  the  bill  was 
placed  in  my  hands,  which  seems  to  have  been 
laid  i\pon  the  table  of  almost  every  member  of  this 
body,  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill  chiefly  and 
mainly  upon  the  ground  that  it  wa^  palpably  uncon- 
stitutional to  require  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
the  performance  of  duties  other  than  appellate. 
This  printed  argument,  whether  marked  with  the 
highest  ability  or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide, 
was  evidently  prepared  with  singular  care,  and 
manifests  extraordinary  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  F  will  presently  read  some  extracts 
from  it,  in  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  document,  or  the 
objects  of  its  author  or  authors;  for  the  name  of 
those  concerned  in  its  preparation  may,  for  ought 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  be  legion.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  wilt  only  say,  that  what  I  thus  heard  and 
read  had  the  effect  of  alarming  my  mind  as  to 
ulterior  results,  and  I  resolved  to  vote  against  the 
measure.  It  was  defeated;  after  which,  more  than 
one  honored  friend  among  those  who  advocated 
the  bill  urged  me  warmly  to  move  its  reconsidera- 
tion, alleging,  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  that  there 
was  not  a  full  Senate  when  the  final  vote  had  been 
taken,  as  there  would  have  been  had  any  serious 
apprehension  been  entertained  as  to  its  ultimate 
passage.  This  application  I  could  not  in  courtesy 
refuse,  and  did  therefore  move  a  reconsideration 
of  the  question 'of  rejection,  which  motion  pre- 
vailing, the  present  discussion  has  taken  place.  I 
am  now,  sir,  as  much,  and  even  more,  opposed  to 
the  bill  than  I  was  originally,  nothing  having  been 
said  here  to-day  that  has  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
pelled my  fears  as  to  the  effects  likely  to  arise  from 
Its  adoption;  though  I  certainly  give  due  credit  to 
Senators  who  disclaim  any  desire,  so  far  as  they 
are  individually  concerned,  that  any  such  radical 
change  in  the  judicial  system  should  occur  as  that 
alluded  to. 

And  now,  sir,  having  vindicated  my  own  con- 
sistency, I  hasten  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  printed  argument  referred  to,  and  beg  leave 
to  read  only  a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  show  that 
I  cannot  be  in  error  touching  its  true  character. 
On  the  first  pageof  the  document  in  question,  after 
noticing  the  severe  labors  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges,  the  argument  proceeds  thus: 

"The  existing  judiciary  system,  intrinsically  defective, 
and  nev«r  properly  adapted  to  llie  extended  territory  and 
prospective  popiilousncss  of  our  country,  lias  only  had  its 
intierent  vices  exposed  by  the  natural  and  inevitable  pro(;ress 
of  causes  and  events,  whose  influence  might  have  been 
foreseen  from  the  beginning. 

"  In  physics,  in  ethics,  in  politics,  and  in  legislation,  a 
fruitful  source  of  error  and  mischief  will  always  be  found 
in  attempts  to  estal)llsh  analogies  or  draw  conclusions  from 
things  which  have  no  natural  similitude,  no  common  char- 
acter or  principle.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  position  is 
seen  in  the  organization  of  our  judiciary  system  upon  a 
model  wholly  inapposite,  when  we  consider  the  sphere  in 
which  that  system  was  designed  to  operate.  Its  authors  no 
doubt  had  their  eyes  upon  the  judges  in  England  going  upon 
their  circuits  at  iiistpntw,  and  returning  to  act  collectively 
in  hank;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Englisli  judicial  establish- 
ment believed  that  they  were  adopting  a  plan  of  great  wis- 
dom and  efficiency.  They  probably  were  not  impressed, 
however,  by  the  tlien  circumstances  of  the  times  with  these 
essential  considerations:  that  by  the  present  period  our 
Union  would  comprise  thirty  States,  a  majority  of  them 
equal  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  capable 
many  of  them  of  sustaining  a  population  as  great  as  hers, 
and  producing  in  proportion  to  this  increase  all  the  elements 
of  legislation,"  &c.,  &.c. 

Again,  on  the  second  page  of  the  argument,  after 
stating  six  distinct  grounds  of  distinction  between 
England  and  this  country,  in  reference  to  the  per- 
formance of  circuit  duties  by  appellate  judges,  it 
proceeds  thus: 

"  The  aforegoing  considerations,  though  perhaps  over- 
looked, or  not  anticijiated  by  the  authors  of  our  judiciary 
system,  expose  at  a  glance  the  utter  inefficiency  and  unfit- 
ness of  that  system  for  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Again,  the  pamplilet  argument  on  the  fourth 
page  thus  boldly  asserts  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  present  system: 

'=  But  connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a  far  greater 
consideration,  one  which  ought  to  control  any  view  that 
may  be  taken  of  it,  and  is  presented  in  the  following  inquiry  : 
Is  the  pri:sent  organization  of  the  judiciary  system^or  is  any 
organization  which,  like  the  present,  blends  in  the  same  offi- 
cers the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  the 
functions  and  duties  of  inferior  courts,  consistent  with  the 
meaning  and  objects  or  even  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 


tion.' It  will  facilitate  a  correct  comprehension  of  this 
inquiry  to  place  in  a  connected  view  the  several  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  the  judiciary.  Thus,  in 
enumerating  Ihe  powers  vested  in  Congress,  it  is  declared, 
art.  1,  sec.  8,  clause  10,  that  they  shall  have  power  to  con- 
stitute tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"In  article  third,  section  fir-t,  it  is  provided,  '  That  the 
'  judicial  system  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
'Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
'  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
'  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
'  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  re- 
'  ceive  for  thcii  services  a  compensation  whicli  shall  not  be 
'  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.' 

"  fn  section  second,  clause  second,  of  the  third  article,  it 
is  declared,  that  '  fn  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 

<  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
'shall  be  a  party,  Ihe  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
'jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
'Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to 

<  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  restric- 
'  tions  as  the  Congress  shall  make.'  " 

The  argument  then  goes  on  to  contend,  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  still  more  earnestness,  from 
the  constitutional  provisions  cited,  that  Congress 
never  had  power  to  impose  upon  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  the  performaiice  of  circuit  duties, 
concluding  one  paragraph  thiK: 

"  This  question,  then,  naturally  arises:  Is  there  any  <iu- 
thority  vested  in  Congress  to  require  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  performance  of  duties  not  appertaining 
to  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  wholly  separate 
and  distinct  therefrom,  nay,  which  experience  has  proven, 
and  whicli  are  every  day  demonstrated  to  be  ahinderance  to, 
and  interference  with,  the  appropriate  duties  of  that  court — 
duties  urgently  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  country.' 
Every  correct  interpretaticm  of  the  first  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  Constitution  must  show  that  an  entire  separa- 
tion, both  as  to  grade  of  office  and  to  men,  was  designed 
between  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  sound 
policy  plainly  indicates  such  a  separation,"  &c.,  Stc. 

I  will  not  fatigue  the  Senate  with  further  cita- 
tions from  this  extraordinary  production.  What 
I  have  read,  though,  I  doubt  not  will  satisfy  most 
of  those  who  listen  to  me  that  there  is  a  deeply 
and  cunningly  concerted  scheme  somewhere,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  under  consideration,  so  to 
modify  our  present  judicial  establishment  as  en- 
tirely to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  judges  from 
the  duties  of  the  circuit — a  scheme,  as  I  believe, 
for  the  many  powerful  reasons  already  stated  by 
other  Senators,  pregnant  with  the  most  serious 
danger  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  and  even  to 
our  republican  institutions. 

And  now,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  what  has  fallen  from  several  Sena- 
tors, relative  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Union,  and  in  their  tenure  of  office.  Sir,  I 
perfectly  and  cordially  concur  with  all  that  has 
been  so  ably  and  eloquently  said  upon  this  subject 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen.]  My 
feelings  are  as  much  in  unison  with  his  upon  the 
present  occasion,  as  they  were  when  he  so  boldly 
and  promptly  brought  forward  his  resolution  con- 
gratulatory of  the  French  Republic;  for  which  cer- 
tain members  of  this  body  seemed  to  be  as  little 
pi-epared  as  they  are  now  for  this  radical  reform 
which  he  suggests.  My  own  views  upon  this 
subject  are  not  of  recent  adoption;  it  has  been  al- 
most twenty  years  since  I  first  promulged  them. 
In  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  rep- 
resent upon  this  floor,  the  judges,  high  and  low, 
have  been  elected  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  for 
a  short  term,  by  the  people;  and  the  system  has 
worked  so  well — the  tree  has  borne  such  good 
fruit,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  intelligent  citizen 
of  the  State  who  is  not  warmly  in  favor  of  it; 
though,  when  it  was  originally  introduced,  it  had 
many  and  most  violent  enemies,  especially  among 
those  whose  minds  having  been  devoted  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  common  law  books,  had  received 
a  bias  therefrom  which  they  were  not  able  easily 
to  cast  aside. 

Sir,  I  was  most  highly  gratified  to  hear  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,]  refer  to  the  example  of  Rome 
as  supplying  a  striking  instance  of  the  successful 
application  of  the  great  principle  of  popular  elec- 
tion in  connection  with  the  judicial  office.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  highest  judicial 
officers  in  the  Roman  Republic  were,  for  many 
centuries,  exclusively  chosen  by  the  people;  and 
that  to  the  successive  adjudications  of  these  per- 
sonages the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  for  that  in- 
vulnerable system  of  jurisprudence,  the  civil  law, 
whose  majestic  remains  yet  challenge  the  admira- 
tion and  command  the  deferential  homage  of  civ- 


ilized men  in  all  countries  under  the  sun.  My 
honorable  friend  might  have  gone  still  further,  and 
have  asserted  that  even  the  famous  Ten  Tables  of 
Rome,  which  are  acknowledged  to  have  constitu- 
ted the  broad  and  firm  foundations  of  that  juris- 
prudential fabric  afterwards  known  as  the  ji/s  civile 
i  of  Rome,  were  themselves  of  similar  origin.  Sir, 
]  brought  across  the  Atlantic  sea,  from  the  classic 
shores  of  Greece,  they  imbodied  the  fundamental 
principles  of  judicial  science  which  had  first  re 
ceived  sanction  and  become  enstamped  with  com- 
manding authority  in  Athens  and  otlier  democratic 
states  of  Greece,  through  the  medium  of  courts 
whose  judges  owed  their  authority  to  the  free  suf- 
frages of  their  enlightened  fellow-citizens.  Gen- 
tlemen who  seem  to  decry  this  system  should  re- 
member that  at  one  period  of  the  world's  history 
it  has  had  the  open  sanction  of  Jehovah  himself; 
for  the  judges  of  the  Israelites  were  elected  by  their 
brethren  of  the  immortal  twelve  tribes,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  so  conducted  themselves  in  their 
high  office,  as  to  make  brilliantly  manifest  the  dis- 
criminating sagacity  of  the  Jewish  voters,  by 
whose  voices  they  were  raised  to  the  seats  of  ju- 
dicial power.  I  am  almost  tempted  here  to  remind 
Senators  that  our  own  German  ancestors  had, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  ascertained  and 
proved  the  value  of  the  popular  mode  of  electing 
judicial  officers;  but  I  hasten  to  more  modern  in- 
stances, whose  authority  will  be  held  by  all  con- 
siderate men  as  entitled  to  high  respect.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  good  old  State  of  Connecticut  are 
understood  to  have  chosen  their  judges  at  one  pe- 
riod of  their  history,  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half;  nor  have  I  heard  that  its  operation  was 
attended  with  any  mischievous  effects.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate  the 
example  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  who  took  the 
lead  of  her  sister  States  of  the  Confederacy  by 
making  all  her  judicial  officers  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple more  than  fifteen  years  ago;  and  where  the 
system  has  worked  so  admirably,  that  though 
there  was  originally  much  and  fierce  opposition  to 
its  introduction,  especially  among  the  learned 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  yet  I  do  not 
now  know  a  single  citizen  of  the  State,  at  all  re- 
mai-kable  for  intelligence,  who  is  not  perfectly 
satisfied  of  its  surpassing  value,  and  who  would 
not  as  soon  part  with  any  other  provision  of  our 
organic  law  as  that  which  secures  to  our  citizens 
the  high  privilege  of  electing  their  judicial  agents. 
Our  new  system  in  Mississippi  has  supplied  the 
bench  of  the  State  with  a  continued  succession  of 
able  and  upright  judges,  who  might  well  challenge 
comparison  with  the  judges  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try; whose  numerous,  able,  and  learned  decisions, 
published  annually  in  well-bound  volumes,  I  am 
gratified  to  know,  have  commanded  unqualified 
respect  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  judges 
who  now  preside  in  the  high  court  of  erroi'S  and 
appeals  of  Mississippi,  though  they  do  not  sit 
"  gowned  "for  the  administration  of  justice,  would, 
all  of  them,  adorn  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Union;  and  I  may  mention  it  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  which  most  forcibly  attests  the  iiitrinsic 
trustworthiness  of  the  system,  that  one  of  the 
present  judges  of  our  appellate  court,  the  Hon. 
William  L.  Sharkey — a  man  whose  sterling  in- 
tegrity, deep  and  varied  learning,  acute  and  dis- 
criminating mind,  have  established  for  him  a  fame 
as  enduringas  the  mountains  of  the  land,  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  Republic  itself — has  been  uni- 
formly reelected  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  though  he  resides  in  a  district  where 
a  majority  of  the  voters  differ  from  Jiim  in  politi- 
cal sentiment.  1  should  be  justly  censurable,  were 
I  to  omit  the  mention  of  another  case  equally  il- 
lustrative of  the  value  of  our'Mississippi  system 
of  election.  There  is  a  major  general  of  our  army, 
who  has  distinguished  himself,  I  hesitate  not  to 
assert,  as  highly  as  any  officer  who  has  been  in- 
vested with  command  in  Mexico;  whose  pure  and 
blameless  life,  extensive  attainments  in  literature 
and  science,  and  truly  Democratic  sentiments  and 
manners,  had  made  him  more  a  fovorite  of  our 
State  than  any  of  her  sons  long  before  the  Mexi- 
can war  commenced;  this  personage,  whom  all 
Mississippi  would  from  this  description  acclama- 
tively  recognize  without  my  naming  him-— Genera) 
John  A.  Cluitman — was  one  of  our  earliest  chan- 
cellors, and,  for  some  years  before  our  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  administered  the  v/hole  equity 
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jurisdiction  of  our  State.  This  gentleman  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  those  who,  when  the  popular 
mode  of  election  was  proposed,  was  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  it,  though  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  the 
experience  of  its  benefits  has  long  since  satisfied 
him  of  its  high  value.  Well,  sir,  when  the  new 
constitution  was  to  be  put  in  operation,  whom  do 
you  suppose  the  whole  people  of  Mississippi, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  without  either  so- 
licitation or  desire  on  his  part,  united  in  electing 
to  the  chancery  bench?  This  same  John  A.  Q.uit- 
man,  whose  profound  legal  learning,  sound  dis- 
criminating mind,  laborious  business  habits,  and 
surpassing  ability  as  an  equity  judge,  attested  by 
numerous  decisions  before  that  time  rendered,  at 
once  attracted  all  eyes  and  hearts  to  him,  as  the 
worthiest  of  all  our  accomplished  jurists,  to  occu- 
py the  sacred  woolsack,  and  enter  upon  the  adju- 
dication of  questions  more  difficult  than  any  other 
judge  of  our  times  has  been  called  on  to  decide. 

Let  no  man  say.  Air.  President,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  safely  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  electing  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Union.  So  to  assert  is  to  call 
in  question  either  the  sound  sense  or  virtue  of  the 
people,  without  both  of  which  it  is  impossible  that 
our  republican  system  can  be  maintained.  Sir,  the 
people  are  competent  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  judgeships, 
and  are  moreover  less  subject  to  certain  sinister 
influences,  calculated  to  prevent  ajudicious  selec- 
tion, than  any  legislative  body,  or  Executive  and 
Senate,  can  possibly  be.  A  single  individual,  or 
collection  of  individuals,  may  very  easily  contrive 
to  have  an  interest  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
community  in  general;  but  the  people's  happiness 
is  the  public  welfare;  and  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
may  be  reasonably  expected  always  to  feel  inclined 
to  choose  the  most  trustworthy  person  possible 
to  be  obtained  for  the  performance  of  judicial 
functions. 

Those  who  seriously  question  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  make  a  safe  and  prudent  selection 
among  those  who  may  be  presented  to  them  as 
candidates  for  their  suffrages,  would  do  well  to 
remember,  that  precisely  the  same  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  indispensable  ingredients  in 
the  character  of  a  good  judge,  are  not  less  neces- 
sary to  the  character  of  a  respectable  barrister. 
Integrity,  strength  and  activity  of  mind,  legal 
learning,  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  benevo- 
lence of  heart  and  refined  complaisance  of  man- 
ners, are  equally  ornamental  to  the  forum  and  the 
bench.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the 
people,  of  whom  the  litigants  in  courts  are  only  a 
portion — the  voters,  if  you  please — who  are  con- 
stantly discriminating  among  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  so  discriminating  as  almost 
invariably  to  bestow  most  employment  upon  those 
who,  on  the  whole,  have  proved  themselves  most 
deserving  of  patronage.  This  is  so  strictly  true, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  case  in  any 
part  of  the  Union  where  a  truly  meritorious  attor- 
ney has  remained  long  in  obscurity,  or  failed  in  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  years  to  attain 
honor  and  emolument.  These  were  the  matured 
views  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  always  contended 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Federal  judges  by 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  endowing  them  with 
power  to  continue  for  life,  constituted  a  solecism  in 
our  system  of  government  which  should  be  got 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Such,  also,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  most  sagacious  and  practical  man 
who  ever  held  the  Presidential  office,  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  views  I  have  heard  freely  de- 
clared in  presence  of  witnesses  easy  to  be  produced, 
if  this  mention  of  his  name  should  be  adjudged 
unauthorized.  Mr. 'Jefferson  always  had  a  short 
answer  for  those  who  talked,  as  we  have  heard 
gentlemen  do  on  this  occasion,  about  the  import- 
ance of  having  an  independent  judiciary.  Ke  in- 
sisted that  the  idea  of  independence  on  the  bench 
was  derived  from  Great  Britain — that  if  there 
meant  independence  of  the  Crown  in  favor  of  the 
people;  but  that  independence  of  the  people^  was 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this,  which  was  the  only 
sort  of  independence  that  could  be  expected  to 
arise  from  the  mode  of  appointing  Federal  judges 
now  in  use,  and  the  permanent  tenure  of  office 
which  is  provided  in  the  Constitution.  I  confess 
thati  have  never  seen  any  mischief  which  appeared 
to  my  mind   likely  to  result  to   the  country  at 


large  from  keeping  alive  in  the  bosoms  of  all  our 
public  functionaries  a  wholesome  and  habitual 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people.  The  three 
departments  of  Government  in  this  country — the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary — should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  alike  independent  of  each  other, 
and  dependent  upon  the  people,  the  source  of  all 
legitimate  authority  in  a  republic. 

Now,  is  it  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  people  necessarily  imposes 
upon  the  aspirants  to  judicial  honors,  the  practice 
of  any  unworthy  acts  whatever  in  order  to  secure 
election?  To  suppose  so,  is  greatly  to  wrong  the 
enlightened  voters  of  the  country.  I  have  oppor- 
tunities in  looking  into  this  matter  closely  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  there,  at  least,  if  a  judicial  candidate 
should  be  seen  going  through  the  country  making 
popular  harangues,  such  as  we  often  hear  from  de- 
magoguical  aspirants  to  political  station,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  should  undertake  to  treat  at  groceries 
and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  obtain  additional  votes, 
as  to  the  disgrace  of#he  times  and  country  is  yet 
seen  to  take  place,  he  would  find  himself  very  soon 
utterly  discountenanced  by  the  voters  themselves, 
and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  canvass  in  disgrace 
and  discomfiture.  With  all  proper  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  others,  I  feel  bound  to  urge  that 
it  never  was  reasonable  to  expect  from  a  Supreme 
Court,  whose  members  owe  their  appointment  to  I 
the  President  and  Senate,  the  exhibition  of  that 
perfect  independence  of  action  which  can  alone 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  country  from  unauthor- 
ized encroachment.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  judges 
should  feel  more  or  less  partiality  for  the  source 
whence  they  have  themselves  derived  power;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  various  contests  that  have  from 
time  to  time  ensued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Union,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  popular  liberty  have 
been  involved,  we  find  that  the  decisions  of  that 
tribunal  have  almost,  without  exception,  been 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
against  the  States  and  people.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  court 
itself  calculated  to  federalize  those  who  belong  to 
it;  and  it  is  believed,  that  though  many  have  at 
different  times  been  appointed  to  Federal  judge- 
ships who  were  thought  to  be  excellent  Democrats 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  but  f&v/  have 
been  able  to  escape  the  contaminating  influence  of 
such  promotion  for  a  longer  period  than  four  or 
five  years. 

The  elder  Adams  seems  to  have  had  very  clear 
and  accurate  views  on  the  subject;  and  when  Fed- 
eralism was  overthrown  at  the  ballot-box  in  1800, 
and  his  own  defeat  had  been  ascertained,  he  looked 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  for  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  Federal  ascendency.  '  Accord- 
ingly he  appointed,  even  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  Presidential  term,  such  judges  as  he  believed 
could  be  relied  on  for  the  effectuation  of  a  purpose 
so  dear  to  him.  His  discernment  has  been  well 
attested  by  subsequent  experience;  for,  not  only 
have  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  (a  major- 
ity of  whose  judges  have  been  generally,  if  not 
always.  Federalists  in  principle)  been  oftentimes 
stamped  with  the  most  unalloyed  Federalism,  but 
these  decisions,  for  the  most  part  marked  with  high, 
ability,  however  unsound  in  doctrine,  prepared  for 
publication  with  singular  care,  and  circulating  in 
well-bound  volumes  throughout  the  Union,  have 
been  received  into  all  the  law  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  gradually  obtained  so  much  control 
over  even  the  State  courts  themselves,  and  the  law- 
yers who  attend  them,  that  there  is  obviously 
much  danger  of  the  entire  overthrow  of  sound 
principles  of  government,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Federal  adjudication.  This  would  in  fact  have 
been  long  since  the  case,  but  that  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  more  or  less 
modified  by  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
through  the  appointment  of  persons,  to  supply 
vacancies  occasionally  arising  upon  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  distinguished  as  much  for 
their  sterling  Democratic  opinions  and  predilec- 
tions, as  for  their  fitness  in  other  respects  for  the 
discharge  of  judicial  duties. 

Entertaining  these  views,  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  much  surprised  at  my  declaring, 
that  I  shall  be  more  than  willing,  at  all  times,  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  work  of  constitutional 


reform  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  and 
I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  wl\en  either 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  or  some  other 
Senator,  whose  high  character  and  long  continu- 
ance in  the  public  service,  would  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  movement,  will  bring  forward  a  reg- 
ular proposition  for  such  an  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  as  will  make  the  judges  of 
the  Supreine  Court  elective  by  the  people  of  the 
Union,  and  limit  the  period  of  their  continuance 
in  office  to  a  short  term  of  years,  instead  of  instal- 
ling them  for  life,  above  all  responsibility  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  whose  servants  and  agents  they 
are. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  then  took  the 
floor,  with  a  view  of  addressing  the  Senate;  but 
the  hour  being  late,  the  Senate  aijjourned. 


Tuesday,  .ipril  18,  1848. 
Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Had  it  not  been 
that  I  rose  yesterday  to  address  the  Senate  on  one 
of  the  topics  connected  with  this  discussion,  I  should 
not  have  troubled  them  this  morning.  My  motive 
yesterday  was  exclusively  to  reply  to  what  1  thought 
then,  and  still  think,  was  a  most  uncalled  for  and 
unjust  aspersion  upon  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  1  beg  leave,  however, 
before  addressing  myself  to  the  single  point  which 
I  then  intended,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  bill 
itself.  Itpresents  two  questions:  the  first  is,  whether 
there  is  not  an  existing  evil;  the  second,  whether 
this  bill  is  not  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  rem- 
edying that  evil.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Ashley]  attempted  to  make  the 
Senate  believe  that  there  was  no  real  mischief,  and 
he  supposed  that  he  did  that  by  analyzing,  as  he 
stated  he  had  done,  the  number  of  cases  on  the 
docket  of  the  court,  in  order  to  show  how  many 
cases  came  from  the  respective  States  of  which  this 
Union  is  composed;  and  concluded  by  seriously 
telling  the  Senate  that  it  appeared,  from  his  analy- 
sis, that  there  were  fewer  cases  from  Arkansas  and 
from  Maryland  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
undecided,  than  there  were  now  to  be  found  unde- 
cided in  the  State  courts  of  Arkansas  and  Maryland; 
and  thence  very  logically  inferred  that  there  was 
no  evil  at  all  of  which  anybody  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain, in  the  present  condition  of  the  docket  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Senate,  I  am  sure,  is  not  to 
be  led  away  by  any  considerations  of  this  kind. 
The  evil  complained  of  is,  that  there  are  now  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — not  States  of  the  United 
States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  or  having  a  right 
to  complain  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but  that 
there  are  citizens  of  the  United  States — appealing 
for  justice  to  the  SupremeCourt  of  the  United  States, 
and  appealing  in  vain.  And  it  is  for  the  Senate  to 
say  whether,  if  there  can  be  a  remedy  to  make  the 
appeal  efifectual,  they  will  not  apply  it.  Sir,  if  there 
was  but  one  single  cause  in  the  Supreme  Court 
which  ougiit  to  be  tried  ;  if  there  was  but  one  single 
suitor  whose  rights  were  denied  him  by  his  cause 
remaining  undecided,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  have  it  decided,  it  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  our  duty  to  provide  at  once  the  remedy. 
The  delay  of  justice  may  be  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  a  denial  of"  justice.  The  fruits  of  the  contest 
cease  to  be  fruits  at  all,  because  of  the  poverty,  and 
hopeless  poverty,  to  which  the  party  has  been  re- 
duced before  the  contest  is  at  an  end.  And  there 
is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stales,  many 
a  man  and  many  a  woman  whose  heart  is  beating 
anxiously  for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  vindicated  in  rights  which  they  fan- 
cied were  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  Sir,  the  very  preamble  of  the  instrument 
which  constitutes  your  form  of  government  tells 
you  that  the  Government  itself  was  created,  among 
others,  for  the  veiy  leading  object  of  establishing 
justice.  Now,  what  is  the  state  of  the  docket  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  this  time  ?  At  the  last  term 
there  were  some  forty  or  fifty  cases  tried  and  deci- 
ded, each  one  of  which  had  been  before  that  tri- 
bunal for  at  least  two  or  three  years;  and  yet  the 
suitor  is  led  to  believe  that,  by  your  law,  his  cause 
will  be  determined  at  the  first  term.  The  mass  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  cases  which  still 
remain  undecided,  are  cases  which  have  been  two 
or  three  years  awaiting  a  decision,  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  undecided  two  or  three  years 
longer,  unless  you  pass  some  such  bill  as  this.  Sir, 
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it  is  a  reproach  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country, 
it  is  a  blot  upon  the  fame  of  the  nation  which  is 
more  truly  consulted  in  administering;  justice  speed- 
ily and  well  between  the  citizens,  and  securing  to 
them  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  have  promised  to  secure,  than  by  anything 
else  that  the  Government  can  do. 

Sir,  it  has  been  well  said,  that  almost  the  entire 
object  of  Government  is  accomplished — almost  its 
whole  purpose  is  gratified,  when  it  has  secured  an 
honest  and  competent  tribunal  to  decide  disputes 
between  man  and  man.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  supposes  that  it  is  no  practical  wrong — no 
wrong  at  all,  that  there  should  now  be  suitors  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  its  highest 
court,  who  have  been  in  vain  imploring  you  for 
three,  and  even  four  years,  to  have  their  rights 
protected  by  the  judicial  power,  the  only  power 
capable  of  protecting  them. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  honorable  Senator  mis- 
takes what  I  said.  I  have  not  stated  that  it  is  not 
wrong  to  delay  decisions.  I  admit  the  wrong.  I 
admit  it  to  be  an  evil;  but  I  say  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  understood  the  Senator  dif- 
ferently. I  thought  he  said  it  was  not  an  evil 
comparatively,  because  a  greater  existed  in  the 
courts  of  the  States. 

-  Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  said  that  a  much  greater  evil 
exists  in  the  subordinate  courts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  am  glad  I  misapprehended  the 
Senator.  It  is  an  evil,  then;  and  the  question  is, 
how  is  it  to  be  remedied?  But,  says  the  Senator, 
the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  them- 
selves; and  how?  By  confining  counsel  to  the 
points  actually  at  issue.  This  is  more  easily  said 
than  done.  Sir,  it  is  an  evil  here,  and  one  of  which 
the  press  is  every  day  complaining,  that  we  talk 
too  much.  We  do  not  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to  the  subject  before  us.  The  honorable  Senator 
himself,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
disrespectful,  affords  an  exemplification  of  it.  A 
stronger  instance  could  not  be  given.  The  honor- 
able Senator  (Jiscusses  points  out  of  order,  and 
then  gravely  tells  us  that  the  evil  in  the  Supreme 
Court  could  be  corrected  if  the  court  thought  proper 
to  correct  speaking  out  of  order.  Sir,  it  is  an  evil, 
but  is  natural  to  the  American  character,  because 
the  constant  attendant  upon  free  institutions.  The 
honorable  Senator  said,  too,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  any  case  that  would  require  an  argument 
of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  such  a  remark 
from  a  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  well  versed,  as  he 
manifestly  is,  in  judicial  matters.  He  is  not  to  be 
told,  sir,  that  case  after  case  occurs,  in  which  three, 
four,  five,  six,  or  even  ten  or  eleven  hours,  have 
been  exhausted  in  argument  strictly  pertinent,  in 
a  strain  of  eloquence  directly  bearing  upon  the 
point  at  issue,  no  part  of  which  could  have  been 
omitted  without  spoiling,  in  some  measure,  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Who  is  to  determine  when 
the  argument  is  irrelevant?  Such,  sir,  is  the  di- 
versity of  human  intellect,  who  can  tell  what 
course  of  argument  will  succeed  with  each  one  of 
the  nine  judges?  That  which  would  be  sufficient 
if  you  were  addressing  a  single  judge,  would  be 
thrown  away  as  entirely  useless,  if  addressed  to 
some  other  judge. 

It  was  requisite,  from  the  number  constituting 
the  tribunal,  as  in  the  case  before  a  jury,  that  you 
should  at  times  elaborate  your  argument,  and  pre- 
sent every  possible  view  of  the  case,  in  order  that 
you  may  address  yourself  eflTectu ally  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  judge.  But  I  concede  that  the 
speeches  are  at  times  entirely  too  long;  and  I  con- 
cede that  the  court  has  the  power,  if  they  think 
proper  to  exercise  it,  and  that  they  should  exercise 
it,  to  restrain  them.  But  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
power  to  be  applied  in  all  cases— exceedingly  dan- 
gerous— and  it  is  a  power,  permit  me  to  say  to  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Arkansas,  of  the  exercise 
of  which  we,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  complain  less  than  many  of  the 
Democracy.  They  would  say  at  once  it  was  in- 
terfering with  the  freedom  of  speech.  There  was 
a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  last  term 
which  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  famous 
Dorr  government  in  Rhode  Island.  I  heard  pam- 
phlet after  pamphlet,  fourth  of  July  speech  after 
fourth  of  July  speech,  written  and  delivered  years 


ago,  read  before  that  tribunal,  to  prove  that  a  free 
people  have  the  right  to  establish  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  think  best.  Sir,  I  imagine  that  if 
the  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  himself  and  his 
associates,  had  said  that  no  such  authority  should 
be  cited,  the  press  of  the  country  would  have  run 
mad,  particularly  if  the  result  had  been,  as  in  all 
probability  it  will  be,  that  on  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  that  tribunal,  the  Dorr  revolution  was 
nothing  but  naked  and  inexcusable  rebellion.  Be- 
sides, sir,  as  to  stopping  counsel  in  their  argument, 
which  of  the  judges  is  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  do 
so?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  any  one  of  them,  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  to  say  what  point  is  to  be  argued,  and  what 
not?  Is  he  to  arrest  counsel?  My  life  for  it,  be- 
fore such  a  rule  is  practised  for  one  term,  the  Chief 
Justice  would  be  told  by  some  one  of  his  associ- 
ates, on  either  side  of  him,  that  it  was  a  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  be  enlightened. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  that  I  propose  to 
say  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  there  is 
one  other  point  at  which  I  will  briefly  glance  be- 
fore considering  the  topic  whish  caused  me  to  rise 
yesterday,  and  that  is  as  to  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
which  exists.  What  is  the  remedy  that  is  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  Senators  from  Arkansas 
and  Ohio,  [Messrs.  Ashley  and  Allen]  ?  If  I  did 
not  know  tlie  elevated  character  of  both  the  Sen- 
ators, I  should  aUnost  be  induced  to  think,  from 
the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  them,  that 
they  wish  to  keep  up  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  order  to  bring  about  the  change  which 
they  have  in  view,  and  which  they  suppose  will  lead 
to  good  practical  results.  What  is  that  change?  It 
is  the  election  of  the  judges  by  the  people,  and  for 
a  limited  period  of  service.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  system  works  in  Mississippi,  except  upon  the 
authority  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  that  State, 
[Mr.  FooTE.]  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  operated 
in  Arkansas  and  Ohio;  but  unless  all  history  is 
false,  unless  man's  nature  has  become  entirely 
changed,  unless  he  has  become  a  different  being 
from  that  which  God  originally  made  him,  and 
judging  of  him  as  he  has  heretofore  been,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  in  the  end  such  a  system  can  be 
productive  of  anything  but  unmixed  mischief. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  see  how  they  are  to 
be  elected  if  the  change  be  made.  Will  they  be 
elected  by  the  people?  No,  sir;  the  people  will 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  they  have  with 
the  election,  as  times  are,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  elected  by  a  conven- 
tion. New  York  changed  the  tenure  of  office  of 
her  judges,  and  changed  the  mode  of  their  appoint- 
ment, by  the  late  modification  of  her  constitution, 
and  her  judges  have  recently  been  elected,  and  in 
what  manner?  By  the  nomination  of  a  political 
convention;  and  if  we  could  make  this  change  now, 
the  convention  which  is  announced  to  meet  in  Bal- 
timore some  time  ia  next  month  will  be  found 
nominating  our  judges  as  well  as  the  President.  It 
will  be  a  party  contest,  and  we  shall  have  the 
melancholy  spectacle  exhibited — a  spectacle  preg- 
nant with  nothing  but  evil,  not  only  of  having  the 
rights  of  a  minority  subjected  to  a  legislative  ma- 
jority, subjected  to  the  action  of  a  party  Execu- 
tive, but  the  most  direful  of  all  political  ills,  we 
shall  have  them  subjected  to  the  decision  of  a  par- 
tisan judiciary.  Sir,  when  such  a  day  comes,  the 
history  of  this  nation  will  have  been  told.  The 
Constitution,  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,,  as 
it  came  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  will  not  be  worth 
the  parchment  on  which  it  stands  inscribed.  No 
m-an  will  then  feel  secure  in  his  rights  of  person  or 
of  property;  and  I  say  it  with  no  disrespect  of  the 
people — with  no  distrust  of  the  people — with  no 
distrust  of  a  majority  upon  any  of  these  subjects 
upon  which  a  majority  ought  to  act,  but  regarding 
what  has  ever  been  the  nature  of  mankind,  and 
consulting  the  whole  history  of  the  civilized  world, 
I  state  to  the  Senate  and  the  country,  that  if  the 
day  come  when  our  judiciary  is  to  be  selected  by  a 
party,  and  for  a  limited  term,  by  a  popular  vote,  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  will  not  be  as  valuable 
as  were  those  enjoyed  by  the  French  people  before 
their  late  revolution.  Sir,  it  is  not  only  that  the 
mode  of  appointment  is  wrong,  but  that  the  other 
provisions  to  which  both  the  learned  Senators 
refer  make  it  still  more  pregnant  with  danger,  that 
is,  the  time  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
reeligibility  of  the  judges,  for  you  will  find  judges 
turning  their  action  upon  the  bench  with  a  view 


to  reelection,  as  we  find  political  men  guiding  their 
action  everywhere  with  a  view  to  the  same  result. 
And  if  there  happens  to  be  any  particularly,  or 
supposed  particularly  influential  man  around  them, 
whether  lawyer  or  client,  upon  whom  it  may  be 
supposed  their  election  depends,  they  will  have 
especial  regard  to  his  interests,  and  exert  all  pos- 
sible means  of  conciliation  towards  him.  No,  sir; 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  knew  the  peril  of  such  a  judiciary.  They 
were  the  men,  too,  of  an  age  deeply  versed  in 
man's  history,  and  deeply  imbued  with  all  the 
principles  of  freedom  which  he  is  capable  of  en- 
joying, and  of  course  imbued,  too,  with  a  sense  of 
justice,  without  which  freedom  cannot  survive.  If 
you  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution,  you  will  find  that 
there  was  not  a  single  man  who  suggested  that  the 
tenure  of  the  judiciary  should  be  limited.  Not 
one.  What  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  change  in 
both  of  the  particulars  I  have  stated  ?  If  the  pres- 
ent system  has  worked  wrong,  if  it  now  works 
wrong,  why  is  it?  Because  it  is  not  practicable, 
not  physically  practicable,  for  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  bench  to  discharge  all  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  some  two  or  tiiree  years  ago  I 
made  an  excursion  to  Europe,  and  there,  among 
the  many  things  that  I  saw  and  heard,  which 
made  me  love  and  admire  my  own  country  more 
even  than  when  I  left  it,  was  to  hear  from  men 
whose  praise  is  worth  having,  that  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  United  States  more  than  anything 
else,  in  the  judgment  of  Europe,  was  the  able, 
pure,  and  elevated  character  of  our  judicial  de- 
cisions. It  is  unnecessary  to  name  names.  If  I 
were  to  do  so,  the  Senate  would  at  once  see  that 
the  compliment  was  sincere,  and  must  have  been 
deserved,  or  would  not  have  been  paid.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  I  heard  not  only  from  one, 
but  from  many,  that  the  world  rarely  produced 
such  men;  and  yet  the  decisions  referred  to  in 
those  opinions  are  now,  by  some  of  ourselves, 
supposed  to  have  come  from  a  tribunal  vicious  in 
its  organization,  because  wrong  in  its  mode  of  ap- 
pointment. And  yet  those  very  decisions  would 
have  done  honor  to  any  judiciary  of  any  nation 
upon  earth.  Among  other  things,  the  foreigners 
to  whom  I  allude  said  what  I  felt  to  be  true,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  and  they  of 
very  recent  occurrence,  that  the  ability  and  purity 
of  our  bench  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
their  judgment,  not  only  to  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  the  tenure  of  office,  but  also,  and 
materially,  to  the  entire  separation  of  the  judiciary 
from  all  the  political  questions  and  aspirations 
of  the  day.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  of 
modern  origin,  and  I  trust  in  God  they  will  stand 
the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  our 
judicial  tribunals. 

Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  FooTE,]  the  other  day,  in  terms  unpleasantly 
harsh  to  my  ear,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
thought  proper,  in  reference  to  one  of  those  in- 
stances, to  speak  of  an  appeal  recently  made  by 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  an  exciting  po- 
litical subject  of  the  times — an  appeal  which  no 
one  regretted  more  than  I  did,  and  which,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, in  his  cooler  judgment,  the  distinguished 
judge  himself  will,  sooner  or  later,  deeply  regret — 
an  appeal  which  every  sincere  friend  of  the  judge 
and  of  the  court  greatly  lamented,  because  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  has  cast  something  like  a 
shade  upon  the  past  absolute  and  unsuspected 
purity  of  the  whole  bench.  But,  sir,  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  in  its  almost  universal  censure  of 
the  step,  will  effectually  guard  against  its  repeti- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  a  judge  should 
be  separated  not  only  while  he  is  upon  the  bench, 
but  forever,  from  all  the  agitating  political  topics 
of  the  day.  Once  a  jad2:e,  he  should  be  ever  a 
judge.  The  ermine  should  never  be  polluted,  nor 
suspected  of  pollution;  it  should  be  the  very  type 
of  Justice  herself— pure,  spotless,  faultless. 

Now,  sir,  to  the  purpose  which  caused  me  to 
trouble  the  Senate  at  all— a  word  or  two  in  reply 
to  the  honorable  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Arkan- 
sas, [Messrs.  Ashley  and  Allen.]  I  am  sure 
they  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  because  I  believe 
they  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  say  it 
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in  all  sincerity,  that  their  assault  upon  the  judges 
was  not  only  most  unjust  and  unnecessarily  harsh, 
but  totally  unfounded.  Those  Senators,  sir,  can 
hardly  have  been  aware  of  the  force  of  tiieir  own 
language,  and  especially  must  that  have  been  the 
case  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio.  What 
was  it,  sir?  That  the  judges  have,  at  all  times, 
been  themselves  the  authors  of  all  applications  to 
Cono-ress  for  change  and  relief  from  their  circuit 
duties  which  have  been  made.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  a  few  -days  ago,  stated 
that  these  changes  have  been  effected  by  them  at 
their  instance  for  their  ease  and  their  comfort;  and 
among  others,  that  the  act  of  June  3d,  1844,  re- 
lieving them  from  one-half  of  their  circuit  duties, 
had  been  passed  at  their  instance.  The  honorable 
Senator  said  yesterday,  which  caused  me  inex- 
pressible surprise,  that  the  act  of  1844  was  passed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  the  court  to  cure 
the  then  evil — the  accumulated  business  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  prevent  its  recurrence;  and 
that  it  was  amply  competent  to  accomplish  that 
object;  but  that  the  judges  availed  themselves  of 
the  law  to  save  themselves  from  circuit  duty  with- 
out complying  with  the  law,  which,  as  a  substitute 
for  circuit  duties,  imposed  upon  them  Supreme 
Court  duties.  Sir,  as  to  one  of  the  judges,  I  know 
— and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  of  all — that  charge  has 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation.  If  one  can,  without 
impropriety,  be  allowed  in  debate  to  indulge  in 
expressions  of  personal  friendship,  the  relation  in 
which  I  stand  to  the  present  Chief  Justice,  I  tell  i 
both  of  these  Senators  that  there  never  was  a  more 
harsh,  unjust,  and  unfounded  aspersion  made  upon 
any  man,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  as  falling  within 
its  scope.  A  gentleman  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
constitutionally  feeble,  I  know  that  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  his  coming  to  Washington  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  high  station  here,  he  has  ever 
presided  in  his  own  circuit  in  Maryland.  And  I 
know  that  the  dayafter  he  leaves  his  business  here, 
he  is  often  to  be  found  in  his  Maryland  circuit, 
wiiere  he  is  now  performing  circuit  duties.  And 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his 
conduct  as  a  public  man,  before  he  was  called  to 
adorn  the  bench,  no  man  lives  who  can  i)oint  to 
error  or  imprudence  of  his,  except,  it  may  be, 
some  error  of  judgment — and  if  there  be  any  error 
of  that  kind,  I  am  yet  to  learn  it — since  he  has 
been  upon  the  bench.  Studiously  abstaining  from 
all  the  party  contests  of  the  day,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  judicial  duties  with  an  industry, 
learning,  and  ability  which,  challenging  admira- 
tion, have  proved  him  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of 
a  judge  whose  fame  fills  the  world  of  jurispiu- 
dence.  To  say  of  an  ornament  of  this  description 
that  he  gets  the  act  of  1844  passed  by  a  false  pre- 
tence, (for  that  is  the  substance  of  the  charge,)  and 
tiiat  having  secured  it,  he  avails  himself  of  it  to 
relieve  himself  from  a  portion  of  his  duty,  without 
seeking  or  caring  to  accomplish  the  object  which 
we  were  told  it  was  designed  to  accomplish,  is  to 
charge  him  with  a  crime. 

What  is  true  of  him  will  be  true  of  all  the  other 
judges:  and  who  are  they  ?  How  came  they  to 
occupy  the  places  they  fill.'  Sir,  I  rejoice — no 
matter  how  they  came  there,  no  matter  what  were 
the  motives  for  putting  them  there — and  it  is  a  fact 
eminently  calculated  to  establish  the  wisdom  of  a 
life  tenure  of  office,  that  the  moment  they  got  there, 
they  became  judges,  emphatically  judges,  ceasing 
to  be  politicians,  (if  they  ever  were,)  divested  of 
every  political  prejudice,  men  pure  and  unspotted, 
looking  to  duty  as  their  guide,  and  to  duty  alone. 
Who  put  them  there?  Who  put  these  men  there, 
thus  denounced  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Ohio  ?  Why,  sir,  nearly  all  of  them  were  selected 
by  him  who,  the  friends  of  the  honorable  Senator 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  was  second  only  to 
Washington — the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
only  one,  I  believe,  by  hiin  whose  chief  boast  it 
was,  that  he  would  "  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor."  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  judges — gentlemen  of  pure  and 
spotless  character  in  private  life  before  they  were 
appointed,  and  against  whom  not  a  whisper  of  sus- 
picion has  been  heard  from  any  quarter — should  for 
the  first  time  be  denounced  in  the  Senate,  by  their 
former  political  friends  on  this  floor,  as  having 
been  false  to  their  duty — as  having  designedly 
brought  about  the  present  condition  of  things  in 


the  court,  and  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
judicial  system  for  their  own  advantage?  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  read  to  us  the 
other  day  some  pamphlet — anonymous  I  believe  it 
was — which,  as  I  understood  him,  had  changed  the 
original  opinion  he  had  entertained  on  ihe  subject 
of  this  bill,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Senate  that  it 
was  seriously'contemplated  by  the  judges  to  throw 
off  their  circuit  duties,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
were  unconstitutionally  imposed  upon  them.  Sir, 
if  any  judge  has  asserted  this,  I  will  not  say  that 
he  is  unfit  for  his  station;  he  stands  upon  that 
question  alone.  The  language  of  the  Constitution 
is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  "  in  one 
Supreme  Court,''  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  "  ordain  and 
establish.''  Under  this  power,  it  was  originally  a 
question  whether  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
could  be  made  judges  of  the  inferior  courts.  But 
it  was  decided  long  ago  that  they  could.  Millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  decided  under  the 
law  devolving  circuit  duties  upon  them,  and  many 
a  poor  man  has  expiated  his  offences  under  it;  and 
however  unwilling  the  court  may  generally  be  to 
stop  counsel  in  argument,  I  will  venture  to  say 
they  would  not  suffer  the  constitutionality  of  this 
law  to  be  questioned  before  them.  Now,  sir,  per- 
mit me  to  ask  these  honorable  Senators,  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  fulminating  such  auathemas  against 
the  judges  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country? 
What  character  is  to  be  established  by  it?  what 
reputation,  what  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
is  to  be  won  by  it?  What  practical  good  will  it 
do  among  our  own  citizens  ?  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it?  It  can  only  tend  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  country.  To  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  bad 
as  that  would  be,  would  be  nothing  in  comparison 
with  creating  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind, 
that  the  judiciary  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
Sir,  it  has  been  our  pride — and  we  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud  of  it — that,  as  far  as  1  know,  in  no 
single  instance  has  the  American  judiciary  been 
found  to  be  corruptible.  Honor  is  synonymous 
with  the  bench.  The  people  know  that  they  can 
go  there  with  the  certainty  that  their  rights  will  be 
protected.  They  regard  the  judges  as  men  of  the 
highest  learning  and  ability,  governed  in  all  their 
actions  by  the  strictest  virtue,  elevated  and  adorned 
by  everything  which  can  confer  moral  dignity  upon 
man;  yet  the  two  honorable  Senators  think  they 
are  doing  a  great  puljlic  service  by  denouncing  our 
highest  judges  before  the  world  and  the  country, 
as  corrupt.  For,  though  they  do  not  use  the  term 
corruption,  they  use  language  that  admits  of  no 
other  meaning.  But,  suppose  it  were  all  true — as 
it  is  all  false— what  argument  does  it  futnish  against 
this  bill  ?  The  Senators  propose  no  change  of  the 
system;  they  suggest  no  impeachment  of  the  judges; 
they  condemn  them  without  a  iiearing.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  suitors  before  the  court?  Are  their 
cases  to  remain  unheard,  and  undecided,  because 
some  Senators  on  this  floor  doubt  the  integrity  of 
the  judges?  March  up,  gentlemen,  to  the  line  to 
which  your  opinions  properly  carry  you.  Get 
your  impeachments  ready — bring  in  the  judges 
liere  for  trial !     No  such  course  is  dreamed  of. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  labors  of  the  bench.  Both 
the  honorable  Senators  said,  I  believe,  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  labors  of  the  bench.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  told  us  that  he  had  seldom 
been  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  labors 
of' the  judges  here  and  the  labors  of  judges  in  the 
inferior  courts;  and  tells  us,  though  he  knows  little 
of  either,  that  in  the  latter  the  duties  were  much 
the  most  oppressive.  Why,  sir,  the  Senator  has 
not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  labors  of  the  bench; 
and  I  may  say  it  with  no  disparagement  to  him, 
because  he  has  pursued  a  different  course  of  life 
from  the  profession  of  the  law,  which,  of  course, 
he  would  have  adorned  had  he  pursued  it.  Sir. 
the  labors  of  these  judges  are  herculean.  Their 
physical  labor  breaks  them  down  at  the  end  of  six 
or  seven  weeks.  The  arduous  labor  which  he  has 
undergone  has  alone  brought  the  Chief  Justice  to 
the  very  verge  of  death,  some  three  or  four  times 
since  he  has  been  placed  upon  the  bench — one  of  its 
most  illustrious  ornaments.  TheSenator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  told  you  of  their  labors 
yesterday.     I  know  them,  perhaps,  still  more  inti- 


mately than  he  does.  They  meetateleven  o'clock, 
and  hear  arguments  until  four.  They  then  retire 
to  their  rooms;  dine  at  five;  go  into  consultation 
almost  every  day  at  seven;  sit  until  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
or  twelve  at  night.  In  the  morning,  generally, 
their  opinions  are  prepared,  books  have  to  be  ex- 
amined, records  are  to  be  pored  over.  Yes,  sir, 
records,  many  of  them  of  themselves  almost  fright- 
ful to  look  at,  even,  with  a  view  to  the  mere  read- 
ing, which  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  no  error  is  made — records  of  twO,  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred  pages  to  be  gone  over  word, 
by  word — authorities  without  number,  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  reports  to  be  examined;  and  no 
judge  does  his  duty  if  he  does  not  look  at  every- 
thing that  is  exhibited  before  him.  Look  at  the 
reports  of  their  decision.  Every  term  gives  us  a 
volume  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages — sometimes 
two  volumes,  almost  entirely  the  result  of  their  own 
labors.  Why,  Mr.  President,  how  do  we  feel  here 
after  one  of  our  long  sessions,  lasting  until  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  at  night?  Let  each  one  judge  of 
others  as  he  would  have  others  judge  of  him. 
Who  leaves  this  Chamber  after  the  excitement  of 
a  debate,  and  particularly  after  a  long  session, 
without  being  mentally  and  ])hysically  exhausted  ? 
Why,  during  our  late  secret  sessions,  when  a  sub- 
ject relating  to  a  foreign  negotiation  was  occupying 
our  attention,  and  our  sittings  extended  to  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  what  was  our  situation?  A 
juds:e  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  obliged  to  be  up  at 
daybreak,  having  little  or  no  time  for  relaxation  or 
even  sleep.  We  go  to  our  sleep,  and  sleep  long, 
and  come  back  here  only  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
following  day,  having,  comparatively,  no  morning 
labor  for  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  labors  of  a 
former  day  find  us  nevertheless  exhausted,  and 
what  have  we  done  in  comparison  to  the  labors 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  ?  1  say  it  with  no  reflection 
upon  this  body — no  one  liolds  in  higher  estimation 
than  I  do  the  intellectual  qualities  of  its  members — 
but  what  are  our  labors  compared  with  those  of  the 
judges?  They  are  nothing,  literally  nothing.  I 
have  seen  them,  sir,  barely  able  to, hold  a  pen  in 
the  morning,  because  of  the  utter  prostration  of 
the  nervous  system  by  the  labors  of  the  antecedent 
night:  yet,  compelled  to  be  in  court  at  eleven 
o'clock — compelled  to  fake  up  new  cases  heaped 
upon  them  continually,  and  forced  to  go  through 
the  same  routine  of  labor  from  day  to  day  until 
the  hour  of  final  adjournment  arrives.  Sir,  they 
deserve  to  be  honored  and  applauded  instead  of 
aspersed.  They  have  not  done  more,  because  they 
cannoido  more.  Sir,  they  are  all, and  should  be  all, 
comparatively  old  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  young 
men  placed  upon  the  bench  of  such  a  tribunal. 
There  is  many  a  crude  thought  in  the  mind  of  a 
youns  man  which  the  reflection  of  riper  years  en- 
ables him  to  see  the  folly  of.  They  ought  to  have 
arrived  at  the  period  when  man  is  found  to  possess 
the  greatest  vigor  of  mind  and  a  matured  experience. 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  mind  has  become  ma- 
tured, but  the  body  has,  in  a  degree,  decayed. 
The  physical  strength  has  been  wasted,  whilst  the 
mental  power  has  increased.  No  one  is  able  to  go 
through  the  labor  of  sitting  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
in  succession,  engaged  in  duties  of  this  description, 
without  suffering  the  exhaustion  which  necessarily 
follows.  I  have  heard  it  intimated  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
repealing  the  28th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  and 
by  increasing  the  pecuniary  amount  which  can  be 
carried  by  a  writ  of  error  into  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  to  the  repeal  of  that  section  of  the  judiciary  act, 
I  hope,  sir,  it  may  never  be  done.  It  is  the  most 
conservative  provision  in  the  law.  The  very  Union 
has,  I  am  satisfied ,  been  preserved  by  it.  It  would 
not  continue,  in  my  judgment,  even  now  that  most 
of  the  constitutional  questions  are  supposed  to  be 
settled,  twenty  years  without  it,  or  without  some 
equivalent  substitute.  Such  a  remedy  as  that,  there- 
fore, would  be  worse,  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
than  a  disease.  Any  evil,  sir,  but  that  most  dire- 
ful of  all  evils,  the  disruption  of  ou.-  Union.  Loss 
of  freedom  is  alone  to  be  compared  to  the  loss  of 
the  Union.  Nor,  indeed,  can  freedom  be  lost,  if 
the  Union  is  in  good  faith  preserved.  But  if  you 
do  both,  that  will  not  get  clear  of  the  present  evil. 
It  is  one  which  cannot  be  obviated  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  law  authorizing  the  judges  of  that 
court  to  give  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  until  it  is  concluded.    At  the  end 
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of  the  year  yon  will  find  the  docket  will  be  entirely 
free.  As  a  measure  called  for  imperatively,  in 
order  that  justice  be  done  between  suitors,  then  this 
bill,  or  something  like  it,  should  pass. 

Mr.  ALLEiy.  The  Senator  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  is  not  only  an  able  lawyer  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  this  whole  country,  but  he  is  like- 
wise a  very  adroit  and  skillful  advocate  of  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  defend.  He  is  too  much  so,  not 
to  know  the  great  advantage  which  that  party  in 
every  controversy  has,  who  can  impress  the  tribu- 
nal with  the  belief  that  he  has  been  attacked,  and 
that,  therefore,  he"  is  on  the  defensive.  For  that 
reason,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  represents  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  object  of  assault,  and  as  the 
object  which  is  therefore  entitled  to  public  sympa- 
thy, at  the  very  onset  of  the  case.  This  is  skillful. 
It  is  professional.  It  shows  that  the  gentleman 
understands  how  to  advance  and  maintain  the  po- 
sition which  he  takes.  But  how  is  it  that  this 
tribunal  has  been  assailed.'  Who  brought  it  here.' 
Who  put  their  case  upon  the  docket?  We  did 
not.  Here  i.^  one  of  the  departments  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, which,  by  its  friends,  asks  a  change  in 
its  business.  It  is  a  pulslic  department,  transact- 
ing public  business  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  by 
which  that  business  is  prescribed.  The  members 
of  that  department  come  forward  and  ask  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  country  to  pass  a  law  ex- 
empting them  from  the  performance  of  a  certain 
portion  of  their  duties.  That  is  the  state  of  this 
case.  The  reason  assigned  for  granting  this  re- 
quest, is,  that  they  are  not  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  prescribed  under  the  present  law.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  not  time  to  do  the  business  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  city.  In  an- 
swer to  that,  we  allege  that  they  have  time,  and 
that  by  a  bill  passed  three  years  ago,  we  exempted 
them  from  a  portion  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  BADGER,  (in  his  seat.)  Four  years  ago. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Four  years  ago,  by  express  law, 
we  exempted  them  from  a  portion  of  their  duties, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  attend  to  all 
the  business  at  Washington;  and  we  now  ask  why 
have  they  not  completed  the  docket?  To  that 
question  the  honorable  Senator  makes  no  reply, 
and  yet  it  is  the  turning  point  in  this  case.  Al- 
though I  am  not  profoundly  sl'illed  in  legal  mat- 
ters, or  legal  advocacy,  having  withdrawn  at  a  very 
early  age  from  that  profession,  and  devoted  myself 
to  other  pursuits,  yet  I  am  enough  of  an  advocate 
to  Tcnow  where  the  true  point  of  the  case  lies,  and 
to  hold  the  adverse  party  to  it.  I  therefore  reply 
to  the  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland,  by  asking  him  again  to  answer 
this  question.  Why  did  the  court  not  dispense 
with  the  spring  circuit,  and  sit  six  or  eight  months 
^at  Washington,  in  order  to  discharge  this  docket? 
That  is  the  main  point  here.  The  court  desire  by 
the  present  bill  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cuit duties  for  one  year.  Now,  if  having  been 
exempted  from  one-half  of  these  duties  for  three 
years,  the  docket  is  crowded  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  odd  cases,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  a  total 
exemption  from  these  duties  for  one  year  will  rem- 
edy the  evil? 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  pro- 
nounces a  eulogy  upon  the  Chief  Justice,  in  every 
word  of  which  1  acquiesce.  I  am  no  enemy  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  any  other  man  on  that  bench.  I 
believe  that  I  voted  to  confirm  a  majority  of  thf 
members  of  that  court.  I  stood  by  tlie  Cliief  Jus- 
tice when  he  wanted  a  friend.  When  he  was  in 
need  of  a  friend,  I  was  at  his  back.  Then,  as 
now,  I  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  friends.  I 
stood  by  the  other  judges  of  that  court,  when  they 
were  before  this  body,  when  they  needed  friends, 
and  when  my  absence  would  have  consigned  them 
♦o  other  stations  than  places  upon  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  1  stood  by  one  of  these  judges, 
when,  at  the  hour  of  one  at  night,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  procure  the  at- 
tendance of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  ob- 
tain the  confirmation  of  his  appointment.  And 
now  I  stand  by  all  the  judges,  and  likewise  by  the 
country.  But  I  am  charged  with  assailing  the  tri- 
bunal, because  I  will  not  give  them  the  power  to 
do  that  which  the  law  already  empowers  them  to 
do,  but  which  they  have  not  done.  The  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Maryland,  in  his  great  zeal  to 
defend  the  court,  although  not  assailed,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  what  I  have  said  here  amounts  to 


a  charge  of  corruption  against  that  court.  Such 
an  idea  never  entered  my  mind.  I  had  no  more 
idea  of  charging  any  memlier  of  that  tribunal  with 
corruption,  than  I  had  of  charging  the  Senate  with 
corruption.  But  when  they  come  and  ask  me  to 
relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  attending  circuit 
court,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  they 
have  not  released  themselves  from  holding  the  first 
circuit,  though  the  law  authorizes  them  so  to  do, 
I  must  ask  them  the  question,  why  have  you  not 
employed  the  six  or  eight  months  of  the  preceding 
year  to  discharge  this  docket?  The  law  authorized 
vou  to  do  it.  The  honorable  Senator  says  that  the 
Chief  Justice  is  in  favor  of  this  measure.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  I  think  I  have  something 
like  a  tolerable  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chief  Justice  is  not  exactly  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
I  have  not  conversed  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
but  I  think  I  have  heard  an  account  from  other 
sources,  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  not  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  had  intended 
to  say  a  word  upon  the  point  which  the  Senator 
supposes  I  have  not  answered.  The  act  of  1S44 
relieves  the  judges  from  attendance  upon  one  cir- 
cuit; but  it  does  not  say  whether  the  spring  or  the 
fall  circuit  shall'be  the  term  from  which  they  are 
to  be  exempted.  The  same  act  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  be  in  Washington  upon  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  Well,  some  of  the  circuit 
courts  are  held  at  such  a  distance  from  this  city 
that  the  judges  cannot  hold  these  courts  and  be  here 
by  the  first  Monday  in  December.  So  that  some 
of  the  judges  are  compelled  to  pass  by  the  fall 
circuit,  obliging  the  court  to  adjourn  at  such  a 
period  as  will  enable  them  to  attend  the  spring 
circuits. 

Whilst  up,  if  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  will  take 
occasion  to  read  a  single  sentence  from  a  private 
letter,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  feel 
at  liberty  to  do.  In  a  letter  dated  in  Baltimore,  on 
the  14th  of  this  month,  the  Chief  Justice  remarks, 
that  a  Senator  who  had  taken  part  in  this  debate 
was  not  aware  of  the  state  of  business  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  adds,  "  I  am  convinced  that  the 
'  public  interests  require  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
'  and  upon  that  account  it  has  always  been,  and 
'  still  is,  my  earnest  wish  that  the  Senate  pass  the 
'  bill  now  before  them." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  answer  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that  the  circuit  court 
duty  is  arranged  so  as  to  render  the  act  of  1844 
ineffective,  I  would  say,  that  this  bill  ought  to  be 
made  to  amend  that  act  so  as  to  conform  the  circuits 
to  the  assembling  of  the  judges.  I  predicated  my 
remarks  upon  the  answer  given  to  the  question 
proposed  by  me  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  said  that  there  had  been  but 
two  or  three  instances  of  circuit  courts  having 
been  held  more  than  one  term  in  each  year 
since  the  act  of  1844.  If  there  be  an  error,  then, 
the  error  is  not  mine.  If,  however,  the  Senator 
was  right  in  the  statement  that  there  had  been  but 
one  or  two  instances  of  more  than  one  term  being 
held  in  each  year  since  this  act  was  passed,  it  is 
a  suflicient  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  this  act  conflicted  with  the 
holding  of  these  courts.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  these  observations,  without  going  into  the 
general  matter,  and  would  now  only  make  one 
remark.  When  this  discussion  first  commenced, 
I  saw  what  it  woulu  lead  to;  and  I  admonished 
the  friends  of  this  bill  and  the  friends  of  this  court, 
that  if  they  wished  to  see  this  tribunal  retain  its 
present  organization,  they  should  do  nothing  to  cut 
it  loose  from  its  communication  with  the  States  and 
the  people.  I  stated  to  them  that  the  circuit  feature 
of  the  system  was  the  only  one  that  connected  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with  the  people 
of  the  States;  that  it  was,  to  that  extent,  some- 
thing of  a  popular  institution,  and  that  upoVi  that 
feature  rested  the  strength  of  the  popularity  of  the 
court  with  the  country,  and  that  the  moment  they 
separated  the  tribunal  from  its  intercourse  with  the 
States  and  the  people  of  this  Union,  and  gave  it  a 
central,  separate,  isolated  existence,  as  a  sort  of 
Washington  star-chamber,  thatmoment  they  would 
find  the  public  mind  calling  for  a  reform  in  the  ju- 
dicial system.  That  was  the  language  which  I 
held  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  and  every- 
thing that  has  transpired  since  confirms  me  in  the 
justice  of  that  view. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  For  my. self,  I  can  speak  of 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Wayne.  It  will  be  no  favor  to  him  to  pass  this 
bill.  He  has  performed  circuit  duty  during  the 
last  fall,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  several  others. 
It  is  not  to  relieve  them  of  circuit  duties  that  they 
desire  the  passage  of  this  measure.  Whilst  up, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  in  speaking  of  the  nominees 
of  the  President,  it  was  entirely  in  reference  to 
such  as  had  been  referred  to  by  the  honorable 
chairman  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  unworthy  magistrates,  as 
imbecile  and  incompetent.  In  my  remark,  I  had 
reference  to  the  observations  of  the  honorable 
chairman  himself,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  gratuitously  made  any  charges 
against  the  character  of  any  gentleman. 

Mr.  BADGER  next  addressed  the  Senate.  He 
alluded  to  the  various  matters  which  had  been  in 
his  opinion  imimportant,  which  had  been  irregu- 
larly.brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
It  was  solely  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
measure  itself,  that  he  desired  to  occupy  a  very 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  If  any 
other  gentleman  designed  to  attribute  corrupt  or 
unworthy  motives  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  certainly  disclaimed  any  such  design, 
or  any  such  feeling.  His  opposition  to  the  bill 
was  based  upon  the  principle  which  he  had  stated 
in  his  remarks  a  few  days  since.  It  was  because 
he  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  a  friend  of 
the  court,  that  he  opposed  the  bill.  He  believed 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  that  court, 
that  the  judges  should  attend  to  circuit  duties.  The 
fact  that  the  exemption  from  one  circuit  in  the 
year  had  not  prevented  the  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness in  the  central  court,  afforded  abundant  evidence 
that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  bill  would  be  in- 
effectual, excefit  upon  the  view  presented  by  his 
friend  from  Maryland,  which  he  would  presently 
notice.  If  the  judges  commencing  in  December 
had  occupied  that  month,  and  the  five  succeeding 
months  in  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  com- 
mencing in  1845,  pursuing  it  in  1846,  and  contin- 
uing it  in  1847,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  odd 
cases  could  not  have  been  left  upon  the  docket. 
Nay,  there  could  not  have  been  forty  cases  left 
upon  the  docket.  But  it  was  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  that  by  the  continued  term  of 
the  court,  the  judges  became  broken  down  and 
exhausted  in  body  and  mind.  Be  it  so — cotitd 
they  not  have  taken  relaxation  by  keeping  the 
court  formally  open;  adjourning  from  day  to  day, 
for  a  month,  if  necessary  ?  Again,  it  was  argued 
that  some  of  the  fall  circuits  were  so  late  that  the 
judges  could  not  attend  to  them,  and  be  here  in 
December.  Could  there  not  have  been  judges 
enough  to  form  a  quorum  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December?  or,  suppose  that  for  the  first  fortnight 
in  that  month,  they  could  not  attend  to  business, 
still  was  there  not  the  remedy  open  to  themselves 
of  continuing  these  sessions  to  the  spring?  It  was, 
then,  to  his  mind,  very  evident  that  the  act  of 
1844  might  have  been  adequate  to  relieve  the  docket. 
He  would  be  very  sorry  to  imagine  that  the  judges 
were  capable  of  willful  neglect  of  their  duties.  He 
felt  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of_the  views  which  he  had  expressed  the  other 
day,  with  regard  to  their  permission  of  idle  and 
unprofitable  discussion.  He  was  confident  that 
all  members  of  the  bar  of  character  and  intelligence 
would  acquiesce  in  the  adoption  of  any  rule  by 
which  the  arguments  before  the  court  should  be 
restrained  within  due  limits.  As  for  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  press,  to  which  the  lionorable  Senator 
had  alluded,  he  thought  that  was  a  consideration 
not  deserving  of  any  attention  in  the  present  case. 
The  judges  had 'been  made  indepcndeiit,  in  order 
that  they  might  act  entirely  irrespective  of  any 
such  influence.  He  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  satisfied  him  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  bill .  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  had  remarked,  that  the 
judges  had  the  power  to  omit  their  circirit  duties, 
and' that  this  bill  was  only  designed  to  compel  them 
to  do  so.  Certainly  the  judges  could  not  have 
misunderstood  thepurportof  the  act  of  1844,  which 
was  passed  at  their  instance,  a/id  which  sufficiently 
expressed  the  will  of  the  legislature.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  pov/er  of  the  court  was  already  ample 
to  relieve  it  of  the  accumulation  of  business,  and 
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believing,  as  he  had  already  said,  that  the  natural 
and  obvious  tendency  of  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate,  if  adopted,  will  be  the  separation  of  the 
judges  from  the  daily  legal  business  of  the  country 
— to  shut  t!?em  out  from  the  view  of  the  people, 
whose  rights  they  determined — and  to  produce  the 
most  deleterious  consequences;  he  therefore  must 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  then  briefly  summed  up  the  ar- 
guments which  he  had  advanced  against  the  bill, 
and  replied  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  If  there  were  any  other 
consideration  tlian  my  anxiety  to  have  a  decision 
tjpon  this  bill,  it  would  induce  me  to  refrain  from 
making  any  lengthened  observations.  I  will  en- 
deavor, in  a  very  few  calm  remarks  to-day,  to  close 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject;  and  I  would 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  if  any  of  the 
observations  which  I  have  made  in  the  course  of 
the  debale  on  this  bill,  have  given  oftence  in  any 
quarter,  I  regret  it  very  sincerely.  I  have  never 
seen  a  measure,  sir,  which  seems  to  me  so  unim- 
portant and  inconsequential  in  'itself,  excite  so 
much  alarm.  The  bill  does  not  propose  to  alter 
or  change  the  present  Federal  judicial  system  of 
the  United  States  in  principle  or  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  measure  is  intended  simply  as  one 
of  relief — of  temporary  relief — and  has  no  tendency 
to  any  disturbance  of  the  system;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  strike  upon  the  minds  of  wise  men — I  do  not 
speak  ironically — with  serious  alarm.  Well,  what 
is  the  bill  which  threatens  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  exclusively  the  judges  of  that  court, 
and  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  another  set  of 
judges  for  the  performance  of  circuit  duties?  Four 
years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  sen- 
sible that,  at  the  ordinary  term  of  that  court,  they 
could  not  despatch  the  business,  passed  the  law 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  i>forth  Carolina, 
providing  that  the  judges  should  omit  one  circuit, 
and  employ  the  time  which  would  have  been  thus 
occupied,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  giving  them  discretion  in  the  matter. 
That  law  has  failed  to  produce  the  intended  effect. 
I  charge  the  judges  with  no  neglect;  I  vindicate 
them  from  no  charge  of  neglect.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,  that  the  bill  had  no  sort  of  effect. 

It  has  been  argued  that  they  might  have  con- 
tinued in  session  until  all  the  business  was  done; 
but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  law,  according 
to  my  views. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  judges  had  thought  it 
necessary,  or  had  considered  that  .their  Supreme 
Court  duties  were  more  important  than  those  of 
the  circuit  court,  they  would  have  continued  their 
session.  The  argument  is,  that  it  was  upon  a  sense 
of  duty  that  they  went  to  their  circuits.  I  ask 
gentlemen  if  there  is  no  other  >vay  of  accounting 
for  it?  I  ask  those  gentlemen  especially  who  are  j 
desirous  that  indulgence  should  be  extended  to  tiie 
court,  can  they  not  imagine,  that  after  a  session  of 
three  months  and  a  half,  the  judges  may  have  been 
so  much  exhausted  as  to  have  felt  themselves  in- 
capable of  continuing  their  labors  in  the  Supreme 
Court  ?  May  not  this  be  a  reason  of  their  adjourn- 
ment? There  may  have  been  those  among  the 
judges  who  thought  it  best  to  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  there  were  others 
who  were  disposed  to  attend  to  their  circuit  duties. 
In  this  way  the  law  has  proved  inoperative — it  has 
not  prolonged  the  session  of  the  court  a  single 
hour.  They  adjourn  just  in  time  to  go  to  their 
circuits,  as  before.  It  furnishes  a  cause,  or  apology, 
for  adjourning.  The  inutility,  then,  of  your  law, 
so  long  as  it  leaves  them  a  choice  to  adjourn  or  not, 
at  their  pleasure,  is  apparent. 

What  does  this  bill  propose?  Not  to  give  a 
choice  to  the  judges  in  the  matter — not  to  make  it 
dependent  upon  circumstances  whether  they  shall 
continue  their  labors  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  not; 
but  it  declares  that  they  shall  come  here  and  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Supreme 
Court  until  the  docket  is  discharged,  if  it  can  be 
done  within  the  space  of  one  year.  Now,  what 
objection  can  there  be  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill? 
When  the  act  of  1844,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  was  passed,  there  was  no  such  sensitiveness 
manifested ;  there  were  none  of  those  constitutional 
arguments  which  we  now  hear;  there  were  then  no 
invectives  against  the  court.  The  subject  was  calmly 
considered.     Congress  was  of  opinion  that  a  rem- 


edy was  necessary,  and  they  determined  to  pro- 
vide the  remedy,  by  dispensing  with  one  term  of 
their  circuit  duties.  That  remedy  has  proved  in- 
efficient, and  the  reason  is  apparent — because  it 
was  left  discretionary  with  the  judges  to  proceed 
with  their  Supreme  Court  duties,  or  not,  as  they 
pleased.  If  you  wish  to  render  this  remedy  effect- 
ual, say,  in  the  language  of  this  bill,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  receive  their 
undivided  attention. 

Gentlemen  argue  that  the  court  can  apply  the 
remedy  by  a  curtailment  of  argument,  and  a  strict 
application  to  business.  Well,  this  is  a  matter 
wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  well  control.  But  I  should  hope, 
now  that  the  subject  has  engaged  public  attention, 
that  a  greater  economy  of  time  will  be  practised 
when  they  again  meet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
business  of  the  court  will  be  despatched  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  I  believe  the 
judges  will  come  here  anxious  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  Congress  has  avowed  to  be  so  de- 
sirably. By  this  bill  Congress  declares  to  them, 
"  We  are  not  disposed  to  separate  you  from  your 
circuit  duties.  We  intend  no  change  in  the  sys- 
tem. We  intend  only  to  apply  a  particular  remedy 
for  an  existing  evil.  We  do  not  want  the  reproach 
to  exist,  that  justice  is  delayed.  We  would  have 
you  come  together  and  continue  in  session  until 
this  business  is  transacted."  That  is  the  purport 
of  the  bill.  It  is  declared  by  all  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  make  a  permanent  change  in  the  sys- 
tem; and  yet  there  is  a  singular  sensitiveness,  a 
singular  sensibility,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen, 
who  are  afraid,  who  seem  determined  to  be  afraid, 
that  it  will  lead  to  some  consequences  that  are  not 
reasonably  connected  with  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mere  apprehension.  These  are  feelings  that  I  have 
no  doubt  are  sincerely  entertained,  but  I  say  to 
gentlemen  they  are  fallacious.  I  feel,  so  far  as  re- 
gards my  own  opinion  no  apprehension.  There 
is  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  more  regrets  the 
■existence  of  the  evil  complained  of  than  I  do,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  I  am  in 
favor  of  providing  this  temporary  remedy.  If  the 
business  goes  on  accumulating  as  it  has  done,  what 
is  to  be  the  consequence?  Gentlemen  must  recol- 
lect that  the  business  of  the  court  is  likely  to  in- 
crease itself  daily.  The  retardation  of  the  business 
becomes  the  motive  for  making  an  appeal;  and  if 
we  can  entertain  such  a  supposition  as  tliat  the. 
object  is  to  draw  Congress  into  the  adoption  of 
some  change  in  the  system,  what  better  mode  could 
l>e  taken  than  by  allowing  the  docket  to  increase 
ad  uifinitum?  This  bill  has  for  its  sole  and  exclu- 
sive object  and  purpose  to  take  away  any  such 
pretext,  and  to  enable  the  public  business  to  be 
speedily  transacted.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
consequence,  as  far  as  I  humbly  conceive,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Government,  or  to  any  principles 
touching  our  judicial  system.  Sir,  I  have  occupied 
more  time  than  I  had  intended.  I  am  much  more 
anxious  for  the  decision,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  done  with  the  question,  than  for  anything 
else. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  was  determined  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Berrien,  Breese,  Butler,  Crittenden, 
Davis  of  MSissachuselts,  Greene,  Hanni>gan,  Hunter,  John- 
snn  of  i\I;iryl,'ind,  Manuuni,  Mason,  Miller,  Phelps,  Rusli, 
Underwood,  and  Uphain — l*. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Badger,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Brisht,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Cass,  Corwin,  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  Dix,  Felch,  Foote,  Hale,  Houston,  John- 
son of  Georgia,  Lewis,  Moor,  Niles,  Spruance,  and  Tur- 
ncy — 23. 


TEMPORARY  OCCUPAT[ON  OF  YUCATAN. 

DEBATE  IN  THE   SENATE, 

On  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
condition  of  Yucatan. 

Saturday,  Jlpril  29,  1848, 
A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Walker,  his  Secretary; 

which  was  read.    [For  message,  see  Congressional 

Globe,  page  709.] 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  moved  that  the  message  be 

referred  to  the  Committee   on  Foreign  Relations, 

and  be  printed. 


Mr.  CALHOUN.  Before  that  question  is  put, 
I  rise  to  express  my  regret  that  the  President 
should  place  this  recommejidation  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  humanity.  If  I  heard  the  mes* 
sage  aright,  he  asserts  the  principle  as  deduced 
from  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration,  that  when  the  peo- 
ple of  any  portion  of  this  continent  is  placed  in  the 
condition  in  which  Yucatan  is,  and  either  party- 
should  be  compelled  to  apply  to  us  for  protection, 
we  should  interpose  and  protect  them,  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  Ensland,  or  some  other  foreign 
Power.  A  broad  and  dangerous  principle,  truly! 
It  goes  far  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  limits  can  be  fixed  to  it,  or 
to  what  it  would  carry  us,  if  reduced  to  practice. 
I  take  this  early  opportunity — for  experience  has 
brought  me  to  strike  at  once  on  the  introduction  of 
an  objectionable  measure — to  express  my  surprise 
and  regret,  that  the  President  should  seize  such  an 
occasion  as  this  to  recommend  the  occupation  of 
Yucatan  by  our  army,  or  a  portion  of  it,  if  it  could 
be  spared,  from  Mexico.  It  is  startling.  Who 
can  tell  to  what  it  will  lead,  and  whei-e  it  will 
end  ?  How  strange  to  recommend  it  at  such  a 
time,  on  the  ground,  if  we  did  not  occupy  it,  some 
other  Power  might!  In  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  there  is  no  more  probability  that  England, 
or  any  other  Power  there,  would  seize  on  Yucatan, 
than  that  I,  as  an  individual,  would.  Who  can 
suppose,  engrossed  as  she  is,  and  all  other  Powers 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  are,  with  questions 
connected  with  their  existence,  that  they  could,  for 
a  moment,  entertain  an  idea  of  the  kind  ?  England 
has  enough  to  attend  to  at  home.  Who  can  tell 
what  may  be  her  condition?  The  supposition  of 
the  pof^sibility  of  such  a  step  on  her  part,  seems  to 
me  strange  and  unaccountable.  I  did  hope  that 
the  experience  of  the  Mexican  war — that  precipi- 
tate and  rash  measure  which  has  cost  the  country 
so  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure — would  have  taught 
the  Administration  moderation  and  caution,  and 
induced  them  to  shun  any  course  of  p>olicy  calcu- 
lated to  plunge  the  country  in  a  similar  cost  and 
sacrifice.  Who  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditure, the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  difficulties 
to  which  the  adoption  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation in  this  case  would  lead?  The  condition 
of  Europe  ought  to  admonish  us  against  taking  it. 

What  are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  pres- 
ent upheaving,  and  the  reeling  to  and  fro  of  all  her 
governments?  What  are  those  which  are  assigned 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  andthe 
danger  that  threatens  the  British  with  the  same 
fate?  Among  the  prominent  is  the  heavy  burden 
imposed  on  the  people,  which  has  crushed  them  to 
the  earth,  and  which  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. It  is  charged  that  the  onerous  burden  im- 
posed on  the  people  of  France  by  the  mighty  wars 
of  Napoleon,  instead  of  being  diminished,  were  ac- 
tually increased,  under  the  government  of  its  late 
monarch,  and  that  those  imposed  on  the  people  of 
England  to  resist  his  gigantic  power,  are  as  great 
as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  mighty  contest  be- 
tween the  two  Powers,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  Are  we  not  fairly 
liable  to  the  same  charge?  Has  there  been  any 
alleviation  of  the  burden  imposed  on  our  people  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Revolution,  or  the 
war  of  1812?  Are  our  expenses  less  than  they 
were  in  the  war  of  1812,  allowing  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  during  that  conflict?  Those 
who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject  would  be  sur- 
prised, on  comparing  tlie  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  with  what  it  was  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration.  It  terminated  in  1825,  twenty- 
three  year  ago.  The  average  expenditure  of  this 
administration  did  notexceed  $10,000,000annually, 
deducting  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  ^s 
now;  it  will  probably  be  not  less  than  :^30,000,000. 
It  is  true,  our  population  has  increased,  but  it  has 
probably  not  more  than  doubled,  while  our  ex- 
penses have  increased  three-fold.  And  yet,  heedless 
of  consequences,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  course 
of  ()olicy  before  we  have  extricated  ourselves  from 
the  burden  and  losses  of  the  Mexican  war,  which 
may  lead  to  expenses  and  sacrifices  of  which  no 
one  can  form  even  a  conjecture.  I  am  willing,  on 
tire  score  of  humanity,  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  with 
safety  and  propriety  in  this  case.  How  far  that  is, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  I  cannot  possibly 
support  the  course  of  policy  recommended  by  tho 
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President,  as  I  understand  the  message.  I  ann  not 
certain  as  to  wiiat  he  intends;  but  be  it  such  as  I 
suppose  or  not,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should 
mix  up  what  ought  to  be  an  appeal  purely  to  our 
humanity,  with  the  considerations  he  has.  The 
case  of  Yucatan  is  indeed  an  awful  one.  In  the 
midst  of  our  sympathy  we  may  derive  instructions 
from  it.  The  people  of  Yucatan,  after  they  threw 
oft'  the  Spanish  yoke,  acting  on  the  idea  that  all 
men  are  qualified  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty, 
and  ought  of  right  to  possess  it,  liberated  the  large 
mass  of  their  population,  consisting  of  aborigines 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  subjection,  and  raised 
them  to  a  level  with  themselves,  by  making  them 
citizens.  The  result  is  such  as  we  this  day  wit- 
ness. They  were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  liberty, 
or  exercise  the  rights  it  conferred;  and  instead  of 
gratitude,  they  have  turned  round  and  murdered 
those  who  conferred  it  on  them,  and  laid  waste 
and  devastated  the  country.  Such  are  the  fruits 
of  a  misguided,  misjudging  philanthropy,  com- 
bined with  erroneous  politieal  notions,  which  is  so 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  in  more  enlightened 
and-civilized  countries,  but  which,  whenever  re- 
duced-to  practice,  must  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
^misconceived,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  President  for  making  the  recom- 
mendation which  he  has  made.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  Senator  must  have  mistaken  the  nature 
of  the  message,  and  I  would  now  proceed  to  set 
him  right  upon  the  subject,  but  for  a  reason  which 
I  suppose  is  known  to  every  Senator,  on  account 
of  which  I  intend  to  move  an  adjournment.  It  is 
out  of  respect  to  a  member  of  this  body,  who  is 
at  this  moment  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  dislike 
that  the  discussion  should  be  proceeded  with  at 
such  a  time;  and  I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  FdOTE.  I  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  moment,  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HANNEGAN.  If  the  debate  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  it  will  occupy  the  whole  day. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman allow  the  question  to  be  taken  on  a  motion 
to  print,  before  he  moves  an  adjournment? 
Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  FOOTE..  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
on  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana,  whose  of- 
ficial station  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  seems  to  indicate  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  a  suitable  response  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  being 
offered  by  him.  The  unhappy  condition  of  one 
of  our  most  worthy  associates  in  this  body,  so 
pathetically  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, might  well  prevent  a  long  debate  at  the 
present  moment.  But,  yielding  to  none  in  sym- 
pathy for  my  suffering  friend  and  his  distressed 
family,  I  feel  bound  to  insist  that  at  least  a  few  re- 
marks should  be  made  by  some  Senator  in  defence 
of  the  Executive  message,  so  pointedly,  and  as  I 
think  unjustly,  assailed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  going  out  without  any  reply,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  engender  prejudice  and  diffuse  error,  as 
I  am  sure,  in  relation  to  a  great  question,  involving 
most  deeply  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  Republic, 
and  which,  in  several  of  its  beaiings,  is  one  of 
peculiar  delicacy,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
country  and  the  civilized  world.  I  hope  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Indiana  will  consent  to  say 
something  at  once  in  defence  of  the  message.  If 
he  will  not,  as  he  seems  unwilling  to  do,  1  feel 
bound  to  say,  before  1  yield  the  floor — what  I  am 
convinced  will  be  justified  by  the  reading  of  the 
document  in  question,  when  it  shall  have  been  ex- 
amined— that  it  has  been  most  surprisingly  mis- 
understood by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who,  "  taking  the  question  at  the  first  pop,"  as  he 
styles  it,  has  entirely  failed  to  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  the  message  with  even  an  approximation 
to  his  usual  accuracy  in  such  matters.  1  have  read 
the  message,  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  feel  autho- 
rized to  insist,  that  had  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  done  himself  and  the  country 
the  justice  to  examine  it  before  he  indulged  the 
harsh  strictares  to   which  we  have  listened,  he 


never  would  have  uttered  two-thirds  of  what  we 
have  heard  from  him  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
solemnly  invoke  a  complete  suspension  of  the  pub- 
lic judgment  in  regard  to  the  message  until  it  shall 
have  been  printed  and  dispassionately  examined. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  feel  as  much  anxiety  to 
reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  do,  but,  from  the  fact  I  have  stated,  I  feel  a 
disinclination  to  do  so  at  present. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Thursday,  May  4, 1848. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject,  reported  a  bill  to  enable  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  temporary  military  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan;  which  was  read  and  passed  to 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  H.  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  at  this  time, 
not  with  a  view  to  immediate  action,  but  that  it 
might  be  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  at 
one  o'clock. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  bill  was  read  the 
second  time,  and  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  enable  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  temporary  military  occupation  of  Yucatan. 

Sec.  1.  Beit  enacted,  ii-c.,  That  the  Pre>identof  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  take  temporary 
military  occupation  of  Yucatan, and  to  employ  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  C^nitcd  States  to  assist  the  people  of  Yucatan 
in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  savages,  now  over- 
running and  devastating  that  country. 

Sec. -2.  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  furnish,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  the 
white  population  of  Yucatan,  such  arms,  ammunition,  ord- 
nance, and  other  military  means  as  they  may  need,  to  enalile 
them  to  resist  and  repel  the  Indian  hostilities  now  waged 
against  them,  and  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  iheir 
country. 

Sec.  3.  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  the 
services  of  an  equal  number  of  volunteer  troops  to  supply 
the  place  of  such  as  may  be  withdrawn  from  Iheir  present 
duly  by  virtue  of  this  act,  provided  their  services  shall  be 
re(|uired  ;  the  same  to  be  raised  for  service  during  the  war 
with  Me.vico,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  May 
13,  184f;,  and  March  3,  1847. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  move  that  this  subject 
be  made  the  special  order  for  one  o'clock,  to-mor- 
row. 

Mr.  BADGER.     I  hope  not.     It  is  too  soon. 

The  question  was  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
alive. 

Mr.  BADGER  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  in  favor  of  deferring 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  for  a  few  days. 
The  bill  was  only  laid  upon  the  table  yesterday. 

Mr.  BADGER,  (in  his  seat.)  To-day— it  has 
just  been  reported. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
necessity  for  additional  inforntiation.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  name  another  day. 

Mr.  BADGER,  (in  his  seal.)  Let  it  be  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
press  unnecessarily  this  or  any  other  measure. 
But,  sir,  this  is  an  extraoi-dinary  exigency,  such 
as  has  never,  perhaps,  before  presented  itself.  If 
we  act  at  all — if  we  be  sincere  in  our  profession  of 
syiTipalhy  for  tliose  people — we  must  act  at  once. 
An  hour  may  be  of  infinite  value  to  them.  A  day 
may  involve  their  existence — the  existence  of 
every  living  being  with  white  blood  in  its  veins 
within  the  territory  of  Yucatan.  For  this  reason 
alone,  and  because  every  Senator  is  as  fully  in 
possession  of  the  facts  now  as  he  could  be  next 
week,  I  am  anxious  that  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  should  be  entered  upon  at  once.  The 
message  discloses  all  the  facts  necessary  to  our 
action.  The  correspondence  has  been  before  us 
with  the  message  for  several  days.  Every  Senator 
has  had  a  full  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  whole  question.  These  are  the  considera- 
tions, sir,  which  influence  me  in  moving  so  early 
a  day. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  may  be,  and  I  presume  it 
is  the  case,  that  this  is  a  great  exigency;  but  I  do 
hope  that  this  Senate  is  not  to  be  forced,  on  every 
occasion,  to  act  upon  an  emergency.  From  look- 
ing over  the  correspondence,  very  hastily,  I  per- 
ceive that  even  before  the  7lh  of  March  last,  the 
Administration  was  fully  apprised  of  the  state  of 


affairs  in  Yucatan.  They  have  taken  their  time 
to  deliberate,  and  surely  a  few  days  may  be  allowed 
to  the  Senate.  I  have  no  disposition  to  occasion 
any  unnecessary  delay  whatever.  I  am  willing  that 
Monday  next  should  be  the  day  fixed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  may  state  that  I  have 
seen  letters  from  some  of  our  naval  officers  in  that 
vicinity,  describing  the  present  dreadful  state  of 
affairs.  Lieutenant  Murray  Mason  states  the  fact 
that  the  beach  is  darkened  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, naked  and  perishing  from  hunger.  They 
have  not  sufficient  means  to  feed  them.  Commo- 
dore Perry's  letter  is  almost  as  strong.  Mr.  Mason 
is  stationed  there.  Our  naval  force  has  not  the 
means  of  affording  food  and  shelter  to  the  numbers 
that  are  flocking  to  the  coast.  Every  hour  they 
are  expecting  the  assault  of  the  merciless  savages, 
who,  according  to  their  well-known  rules  of  war- 
fare, butcher  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 

Mr.  CASS.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
those  things  which,  to  be  well  done,  should  be  done 
^eedily.  The  appeal  which  is  made  to  us  is  very 
strong.  Providence  has  placed  us,  in  some  meas- 
ure, at  the  head  of  the  republics  of  this  continent, 
and  there  never  has  been  a  batteropporlunity  offered 
to  any  nation  to  fulfill  the  high  duty  confided  to  it, ' 
than  the  present  affords  to  us.  I  see  no  reason  for 
delay.  1  believe  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  recommended.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  Senator  present — I  will  not  say  who 
has  not  entirely  made  up  his  mind — but  is  strongly 
inclined  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the  measure, 
and  to  whom  any  further  information  would  not 
be  at  all  necessary.  If  we  have  any  disposition  to 
aid  these  people,  it  should  be,  as  my  honorable 
friend  from  Indiana  has  said,  manifested  at  once 
by  decisive  action.  It  is  a  case  of  crying  necessity. 
I  think  the  last  accounts  left  the  Indians  besieging 
the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation. It  is  precisely  one  of  those  wars  in  which  a 
nation  ought  to  engage  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair, 
whether  any  answer  has  been  received  to  the  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  submitted  by  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  passed  some  four  weeks  since, 
calling  for- the  propositions  submitted  by  various 
States  of  the  Mexican  Republic? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is 
under  the  impression  that  an  answer  has  not  been 
received. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  that 
resolution,  which  was  accepted  by  the  mover  of  it. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Yucatan  was  not  amongst 
the  States  to  which  the  resolution  referred. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  desired  to  include  Yucatan,  and 
for  that  purpose  offered  my  amendment,  which, 
I  have  remarked,  was  accepted  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  information  for  which  a 
call  was  then  made, 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  greatly 
surprised  at  the  attempt  made  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  procrastinate  our  action. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
charge  me  with  a  design  to  delay  the  action  of  the 
body? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  know  precisely  what  I  intend 
to  state.  I  understand  that  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent time — so  far  as  the  fact  can  be  ascertained 
upon  a  superficial  examination  of  the  body,  and 
from  the  indications  all  around — is  divided  in;o 
two  classes;  one  of  which  is  for  immediate  action, 
that  speedy  action  which  has  been  so  judiciously 
advised  by  the  Senators  from  Micliit^an  and  In- 
diana; and  the  other  (I  hope  it  is  composed  of  a 
very  small  number)  is  in  favor  of  delay.  To  the 
former  class  I  belong.  And  I  was  about  to  ex- 
press the  surprise,  amounting  to  a  most  profound 
sentiment  in  my  bosom,  that  there  should  be  the 
least  doubt  in  any  mind  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  speedy  action  upon  a  question  of  so  much 
importance,  and  seriously  involving  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  this  nation.  1  am  particularly  surprised 
(I  say  it  with  the  most  perfect  respect)  that  this 
suggestion  of  delay  should  come  from  the  quarter 
whence  it  emanates.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  other  day,  with  more  than  his  usual 
impetuosity,  I  trust,  certainly  not  with  all  that' de- 
liberation and  formal  gravity  which  ordinarily 
characterize  his  course  in  this  body,  when   the 
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President's  message  was  received,  arose,  and  ap- 
parently with  much  excitement,  avowed  his  hos- 
tility to  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive. 
He  indulged  in  language  of  recrimination  and  cen- 
sure.' He  was  prepared  then  to  lake  the  question 
at  the  first  pop — to  enter  at  once  upon  it,  and  he 
made  a  speech  somewhat  extended,  quite  ingeni- 
ous, and  decidedly  unkind  towards  the  Adminis- 
tration, in  reference  to  the  message  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  it  contained.  All  this  the  Senator 
did  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Now,  however, 
so  far  as  we  have  reason  to  know  anything  on  the 
subject,  or  from  any  conjecture,  1  believe  I  may 
say,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  he  regrets  the  precipitation  of 
Lis  conduct  on  the  occasion  to  which  1  have 
alluded.  Now,  he  is  not  ready  to  proceed.  He 
■was  ready  to  declare  his  opinions  at  once  upon  the 
message  and  the  views  contained  in  it,  and  he  did 
expre.ss  them  at  some  length  in  a  speech  which  is 
now  circulating  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic, has  even  gone  beyond  our  shores,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  injurious  impres- 
sion. 1  believe  that  that  speech  has  been  already 
detrimental  to  the  cause  which  now  demands  our 
consideration.  I  believe  that  already  some  error 
has  been  diffused,  and  some  prejudice  excited  by 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  the  Senator  is  not  now  prepared  to  go 
on  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  desires  this  bill  to  lie  upon 
our  table,  for  what  length  of  time  I  do  not  know? 
Why  is  it  that  he  asks  for  delay  on  a  question  on 
which,  when  first  presented,  he  was  prepared  to 
pronounce  his  opinion,  and  to  utter  a  most  fierce 
and  vindictive  philippic  against  the  Administration 
for  daring  to  send  that  document  here.' 

We  hear  in  various  liigh  quarters  denunciations 
of  this  Administration  for  ics  tardiness  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  it  has  been  accused  of  disregard- 
ing the  most  important  interests  of  tlie  country,  and 
in  other  quarters  equally  influential  and  respecta- 
ble, we  hear  much  complaint,  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  improperly  to  hurry  the  action  of  this 
body  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Well,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  now  prepared  to  act  upon  this 
matter,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Every  intelligent 
Senator  must  have  made  up  his  mind,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  simple  proposition 
contained  in  the  bill.  We  must  all  feel  it  to  be 
painfully  true,  that  instead  of  our  being  over  hasty 
in  this  body,  we  are,  in  general,  most  shamefully 
tardy  in  our  legislation;  and  our  tardiness  seems 
unfortunately  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  matter  on  which  we  are  called  to  deliberate, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  exigency  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. When  we  were  invited  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  with  the  people  of  France,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  a  few  others, 
were  not  at  all  prepared  to  cooperate  with  us.  The 
action  proposed  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  wished 
time  to  deliberate — to  consider  the  matter — to  as- 
certain whether  the  new  government  of  France  was 
likely  to  succeed.  Happily  for  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  have,  by  a 
majority  of  this  body,  evinced  our  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  promptitude  which  such  an  occa- 
sion demanded.  So  it  was  in  regard  to  the  various 
measures  connected  with  this  war.  Frequent  at- 
tempts were  made  to  postpone  our  action.  When 
the  army  was  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  real  suffer- 
ing and  surrounded  with  perils,  there  were  those 
who  counselled  and  endeavored  to  procure  delay. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  mistaken  when 
he  supposes  that  there  is  any  particular  body  of 
men  here  who  always  raise  an  emergency.  I  have 
known  no  emergency  to  arise  here  that  was  not 
real  and  substantial.  I  have  known  no  attempt 
made  to  quicken  the  legislation  of  this  body  unduly. 
In  the  case  now  before  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  is,  as  I  understand,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted v/ith  the  subject,  has  presented  reasons 
which  should -induce  us  at  once  to  unite  with  him 
in  giving  immediate  consideration  to  this  grave  and 
important  matter.  I  can  conceive  no  reason  for 
delay.  Indeed,  no  reason  has  been  given,  except 
that  the  case  is  one  of  grave  importance,  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be 
improper  to  proceed  too  rapidly  to  act  upon  it. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  might  be 
prepared  to  act,  at  all  events,  to-morrow.  He  was 
prepared  a  few  days  since  to  condemn,  in  the 


strongest  manner — whether  justly  or  not  will  be 
seen  hereafter — the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  message.  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
delay  its  consideration  of  the  measure  proposed. 

JMr.  CALHOUN.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
message  had  been  printed  and  laid  upon  our  desks 
till  this  morning.  I  have  cast  my  eyes  over  it, 
however,  and  1  see  enough  in  it  to  induce,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  greatest  degree  of  caution. 
If  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country  are  of  any 
value,  the  recommendations  presented  in  this  mes- 
sage call  for  the  most  deliberate  and  cautious  con- 
sideration. There  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  upon  the 
score  of  humanity  to  excite  our  attention  to  this 
subject.  I  bel  ie  ve  tli  ere  is  a  wretched  state  of  things 
in  Yucatan;  whether  we  can  relieve  it  or  not,  is 
another  question.  The  Executive  has  not  b£en 
in  any  hurry  in  this  business.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  look  to  the  document  which  has 
been  laid  upon  our  desks,  he  will  find  that  the  letter 
from  iMr.  Sierra  of  the  7th  March  complains  that 
he  had  written  previous  notes  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  he  had  received  no  answer;  and 
these  notes  gave  an  account  of  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  Yucatan,  as  forcibly  and  fully  as  any 
subsequent  communication.  Now,  if  the  Execu- 
tive took  from  the  7th  of  March  till  this  day  to 
consider  the  matter,  surely  we  are  entitled  to  one 
or  two  days  in  which  to  consider  so  grave  a  subject 
as  this — for  it  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  gravest 
subjects,  full  of  complication  and  difficulty.  ' 

Now,  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated.  1  know  how 
to  discharge  my  duty  here,  whether  alone  or  in 
company.  My  duty  1  know,  and  I  cannot  be 
driven  from  it.  We  were  once  urged  into  a  war 
precipitately  and  hurriedly,  for  which  we  have 
paid  dearly.  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  driven  into 
another  war,  and  perhaps  a  more  complicated  one, 
in  the  same  rash  and  precipitate  manner.  1  desire 
delay,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  we  may  obtain  all  the  information. 
Many  notes  which  have  passed  between  Mr.  Si- 
erra and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  not  been 
published,  if  we  may  credit  that  gentleman's  state- 
ment. There  is  no  communication  here  from  the 
Commodore  on  that  station,  who  could  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  information,  no  doubt,  as  regards 
both  the  origin  and  the  character  of  the  war,  which 
should  be  known  to  us  before  we  act.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  document  before  us  is  very  imperfect,  and 
one  day's  delay  is  necessary  before  we  make  our 
decision. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  regret  very  much  to  hear  the 
Senator  talk  about  attempts  to  intimidate.  I  un- 
derstand this  sort  of  language  very  well.  I  have 
heard  it  before.  I  trust  i  am  one  of  the  last  per- 
sons who  would  attempt  to  use  the  language  of 
intimidation  anywhere.  The  respect  which  I  en- 
tertain for  the  iionorable  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, who  is  a  gentleman  of  known  moral  and 
physical  courage,  inflexible  will,  and  the  utmost 
fearlessness  of  character,  prevents  the  supposition 
that  I  could  be  so  silly  as  to  attempt,  on  any  oc- 
casion in  this  body,  to  use  arts  of  intimidation  in 
reference  to  him.  i  do  trust  that  there  was  nothing 
in  my  manner  or  in  my  language  to  authorize  such 
an  idea.  It  is  true  I  did  express  myself  in  the 
language  of  surprise  and  regret.  I  did  say  that  I 
thought  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
when  so  ready  the  other  day  to  denounce  this 
message,  might  have  been  equally  prepared  now 
to  decide  upon  precisely  the  same  subject  as  that 
embraced  in  it. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  If  the  honorable  Senator 
will  give  way  for  a  moment,  I  will  state,  by  way 
of  explanation,  that  I  expressed  my  regret  that 
the  President  should  mix  up  a  question  of  pure 
humanity  with  high  political  considerations,  con- 
nected with  the  general  policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  suggested  to  the  Senator,  after 
he  had  made  his  remarks  the  other  day,  that  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  message  might  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  docu- 
ment. I  am  satisfied  that  such  will  be  the  fact.  I 
was  urging,  and  I  still  urge,  that  if  the  Senator 
was  prepared  the  other  day  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  message,  he  must  be  equally  well  prepared 
to  do  so  now.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  postpone- 
ment desired  by  the  Senator.  I  would  not  have 
alluded  to  what  fell  from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  the  other  morning,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  but  for  the  conviction  which  1  entertained 


that  his  denunciation  of  the  Administration  de- 
manded some  notice.  He  now  says,  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  mingled  up  other  considerations  with 
those  of  humanity;  and  of  that  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator complains.  Well,  I  would  remark,  that"  in 
the  discussion  of  this  message,  the  Senator  has 
thought  proper,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
mingle  up  another  matter  with  the  subject  before 
us,  with  which  it  certainly  lias  no  connection 
whatever — with  which  it  has  no  legitimate  affin- 
ity that  can  be  imagined  by  any  one  but  himself. 
What  was  that  subject?  The  war  with  Mexico  ! 
He  said  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  learned  from  that  war  the  danger  of 
precipitate  action.  I  felt  at  the  time — all  must 
have  felt — and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  bound  to  recollect,  what  the  public  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  determine,  that  the  responsibility  of  this 
war,  with  all  its  evils,  all  its  horrors,  all  its  loss  of 
life,  all  that  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  so 
strikingly  presented  by  the  honorable  Senator  the 
other  day,  is  not  to  Ipe  charged  upon  this  Admin- 
istration. The  responsibility  of  that  war  rests 
upon  a  man  of  exalted  intellect,  unwavering  pa- 
triotism, inflexible  temper;  who,  in  obedience  to  a 
call  of  a  former  Executive  of  this  nation,  left  his 
quiet  home  in  South  Carolina  to  come  to  the 
succor  of  the  Government,  at  that  time  much  per- 
plexed by  the  concerns  which  occupied  its  co\r~ 
j  sideration,  and  the  application  for  whose  aid  was, 
1  as  I  have  understood,  unanimously  sanctioned  by 
this  body.  "  He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered  !" 
I  He  arrived  in  Washington;  he  assumed  charge  of 
the  duties  of  the  Slate  Department;  he  conducted 
the  movement  of  Texan  annexation  to  its  conclu- 
sion. It  was  the  most  signal  act  of  his  life.  He  per- 
formed it  boldly — fearlessly — in  defiance  of  men- 
I  aces  from  various  quarters.  It  had  been  predicted 
!  before  that  event,  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  va- 
rious distinguished  individuals,  that  Texan  annex- 
ation would  lead  to  war.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  bound  to  perceive  that  there 
was  much  danger  that  these  predictions  would 
be  fulfilled.  The  Mexican  minister  had  openly 
proclaimed  that  Texan  annexation  would  be  rec- 
ognized in  Mexico  as  just  cause  of  war.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  his  keen  per- 
ception, might  almost  have  anticipated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  act  would  "let  loose  the  dogs  of 
war"  in  Mexico.  But  with  that  boldness  of  char- 
acter which  belongs  to  him,  and  with  none  of  that 
timidity  which  it  seems  he  supposes  I  have  sus- 
pected him  to  possess,  he  dared  to  do  what  he  be- 
lieved was  necessary  for  the  honor  of  the  country 
and  the  safety  of  the  South.  I  speak  of  a  delicate 
matter,  but  1  wish  to  speak  frankly.  He  regarded 
it  also  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our  brethren  in  Texas. 
The  measure  was  accomplished,  and  war  followed. 
Thus  began  the  Mexican  war — the  wretched  war 
of  which  the  Senatorfrom  South  Carolina  spoke  the 
other  day — the  war  which  has  cost  so  many  lives 
and  such  a  large  expenditure  of  treasure,  but,  sir, 
a  war  in  which  every  American  who  fell  met  a 
glorious  death.  Texan  annexation,  then,  was  in 
part  the  cause  of  this  war,  but  it  was  a  righteous 
war,  and  one  into  which  the  Administration  was 
justified  in  entering.  But  the  Administration  did 
nothing  more  than  sanction  what  had  been  done 
by  its  predecessors.  We  inherited  the  war  from 
the  Administration  of  which  the  Senatorfrom  South 
Carolina  was  the  principal  member.  In  the  State 
to  which  T  belong,  humble  as  I  am,  I  have  ever 
been  the  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  with  regard  to 
Texan  annexation.  I  passed  through  the  State, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  vindicating  that  act  as 
the  act  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  en- 
deavored to  repel  the  denunciations  which  had  been 
uttered  against  him  in  various  quarters  even  in  this 
body.  His  friends  everywhere  gloried  in  that 
measure,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  defending 
him  against  the  ill-will  and  aspersions  which  it 
provoked  against  him.  And  ,when  the  war  oc- 
curred, what'course  did  his  friends  throughout  the 
Union  pursue?  Did  they  endeavor  to  shuffle  them- 
selves out  of  the  responsibility  of  the  act?  No; 
they  boldly  avowed  that  to  him  and  them  belonged 
the  glory  and  the  responsibility  of  the  measure. 
We  had  a  right  to  annex  Texas,  but  we  were 
bound  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  least  probable  that 
annexation  would  lead  to  war.  It  did  lead  to  war. 
But  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says  that  the 
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war  lias  been  brought  on  by  this  Administration, 
aid  that  from  it  they  should  have  learned  a  signal 
lesson,  and  lie  warned  against  the  danser  of  pre- 
cipitate conduct  in  future.  Now,  I  believe  that  in 
this  body,  among  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
express  themselves  in  reference  to  the  causes  of 
the  war,  there  are  only  two  or  three  opinions. 
Some  have  said  that  it  was  Texan  annexation; 
others,  the  movement  of  the  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  others  again  liave  said,  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  maintain,  that  it  was  tlie  act  of  Mex- 
ico, however  instigated,  that  brought  on  the  war. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
insisted  that  the  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
which  he  liolds  the  Administration  responsible, 
brought  on  the  war,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas  are  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble. It  will  hardly  do  to  urge  this  view  of  the 
subject  very  strenuously  now,  inasmuch  as  it  be- 
gins to  be  understood  that  General  Taylor  claims 
the  responsibility  in  part  of  this  movement  of  the 
army.  He  saw  the  danger  of  an  immediate  inva- 
sion of  our  soil;  he  beheld  a  strong  concentration 
of  hostile  forces  on  our  border;  he  almost  heard 
the  fierce  threatenings  of  the  foe,  and  he  asked  the 
consent  of  the  Government  to  be  allowed  to  defend 
his  country  in  the  only  mode  deemed  by  him  pos- 
sible. I  pronounced  in  this  Chamber  several 
months  since,  without  the  least  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  General  Taylor,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  he  would  be  mean  enough  to  deny  his  own 
recommendations  to  the  Government,  or  attempt 
to  evade  the  just  responsibility  flowing  therefrom. 
I  predicted  that  lie  would  repudiate  the  sophistical 
vindication  attempted  in  his  behalf  by  some  of  his 
friends  and  supporters  here.  It  appears  that  I  was 
not  in  error  on  this  point,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whetherthese.«ame  military  movements, denounced 
so  fiercely  on  former  occasions,  when  supposed  to 
be  chargeable  to  a  Democratic  Administration, 
■will  be  as  strongly  complained  of  now  that  they 
are  ascertained  to  have  originated  with  a  Whig 
major  general  of  our  army.  But  to  return  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  his  public  course 
in  connection  with  the  war  now  so  much  depre- 
cated by  him.  I  insist  again  and  again,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  insist,  that  whether  the  movements 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  or  annexation,  or  foreign  insti- 
gation, caused  the  war,  certain  it  is,  that  when  an- 
nexation did  take  place,  there  were  indications  not 
to  be  mistaken  that  influences  would  be  set  to  work 
to  bring  about  a  war,  if  we  dared  to  do  an  act  that 
we  were  bound  to  do,  and  by  a  failure  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  national  character 
would  have  been  disgraced.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  dared  to  do  his  duly,  and  the  coun- 
try gave  him  full  credit  for  it.  I  insist  that  it  is 
too  late  for  him  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  just  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  noble  conduct,  and  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  offended  at  my  saying  so.  I  intend 
no  intimidation — I  mean  no  discourtesy.  I  speak 
warmly,  but  frankly  and  sincerely.  Useful  as  has 
been  his  life,  brilliant  as  have  been  his  achieve- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual power  which  he  has  always  displayed,  and 
the  reputation  for  purity  not  only  unsullied,  but 
beyond  question  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it 
is  his  misfortune — if  I  may  call  it  so,  justly  or 
unjustly — to  have  been  charged  with  originating 
measures  and  not  afterwards  standing  up  fully  to 
those  measures  in  all  their  consequences.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  prefer  this  charge.  He  has  often 
vindicated  himself  against  it,  but  not  always  satis- 
factordy  to  all.  Some  have  said,  and  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  it,  that  he  is  responsible  as  a  former 
advocate  of  a  national  bank.  Yet  surely  he  does 
not  now  admit  any  responsibility  on  this  subject. 
Again,  at  different  times  he  has  been  accused,  by 
various  individuals,  on  such  evidence  as  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory  to  them,  of  being  the  father  of 
the  protective  system,  but  at  the  present  time  he 
would  not  think  of  assuming  any  responsibility 
upon  that  score.  His  friends,  at  different  times, 
have  been  called  upon  to  vindicate  him  against  the 
charge  of  being  in  favor  of  various  other  measures, 
which  I  need  not  now  name — among  them,  inter- 
nal improvements,  to  which  he  afterwards  mani- 
fested hostility.  It  has  been  even  said  that  he  is 
actually  the  f\uher  of  the  whole  system  of  internal 
improvements,  which  once  overshadowed  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  we  believed,  seriously  menaced  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  its  citizens.     Yet  I  believe 
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that  he  has  not  been  known  lately  to  assume  any 
responsibility  upon  that  subject.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  charges  are  jtist,  but  I  insist  upon  it  that  the 
Senator  is  so  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  this 
character,  that  he  is  hound  to  be  a  little  more  cir- 
cumspect than  other  individuals,  else  men  will  get 
into  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  originates  vast  projects  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  country's  prosperity  and  his  own 
personal  fame,  and  that  yet,  when  their  remote 
effects  turn  out  to  be  disastrous,  he  is  found  deny- 
ing all  responsibility  on  account  of  those  acts,  and 
casting  it  upon  those  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  elevated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  high  situations,  and  whose  duty  it  is 
simply  to  take  care,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  guard 
the  country  against  those  con.sequences  which  have 
inevitably  followed  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  him. 

So  it  is  with  this  war.  I  insist  that  every  man 
who  has  fallen  in  Mexico,  if  murdered,  (as  has 
been  strongly  suggested  by  the  honorable  Senator, 
in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  this 
Administration,)  would,  if  he  could  arise  from  the 
grave  and  assume  the  attributes  with  which  the 
bard  of  Avon  has  invested  the  dramatic  Banquo, 
come  to  the  bedside  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  say  to 
him — 

"  Ttiou  art  my  murderer  !'' 

Nor  could  the  Senator  respond  in  the  words  of 
Macbeth: 

"  Phiike  not  thy  gory  locks  iit  me — 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it." 

Yes,  every  million  of  money  expended  in  this  war, 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  deems  so 
unjust,  so  wretched  in  every  point  of  view,  is,  for 
the  reason  I  have  given,  justly  chargeable  upon 
him  more  than  upon  any  man  in  this  nation.  Let 
the  Senator,  then,  nobly  assume  the  responsibility 
of  his  act?!.  He  has  received  credit  for  them,  and 
he  will  receive  still  more  credit  from  posterity. 
Let  him  unite  with  those  friends  who  have  been 
always  associated  with  him,  and  defend  the  most 
noble  achievement  of  his  life,  instead  of  burdening 
others  with  the  task  of  vindicating  it. 

In  relation  to  this  particular  matter,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  must  be  satisfied  that  the  occasion 
is  urgent.  There  is  ground  for  the  most  serious 
apprehension,  in  consequence  of  delay.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  bound  to  sustain  us  in 
everything  connected  with  this  war;  we  have  a 
right  to  claim  his  zealous,  efficient,  untiring  sup- 
port. I  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
him.  I  will  not  denounce  him;  I  will  not  attempt 
anything  so  shocking  to  the  sensibility  of  every 
man  of  good  taste,  as  would  be  an  effort  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  him.  I  prefer  no  charges,  but  I  say 
that  we  have  a  right  to  complain,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  Administration,  the  Senator 
has  either  withheld  from  us  his  support,  or  has 
given  a  slow,  reluctant,  cold  acquiescence  to. its 
measures.  His  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  au- 
thorize the  public  in  general  to  recognize  in  him 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Administration. 
It  ought  not  so  to  be.  Why.'  First,  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  stated.  Besides,  the  great  issue  of 
1844  we  got  from  him;  we  carried  it  triumphantly; 
we  placed  a  man  in  the  Presidentiaf  chair  who 
boldly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  discharging 
his  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  country;  and 
we  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  that  Senator  no  doubt  would  have 
done  if  he  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair. 
But  I  give  him  the  credit  of  absolute  consistency 
in  his  whole  course  since  March,  1844. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  bring  these  remarks  to 
a  close,  without  expressing  the  deep  regret  which 
I  feel  that  the  course  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  should  have  not  only  justified 
the  strictures  in  which  I  have  indulged,  but  have 
made  it  indispensable  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
Administration  in  power,  that  the  whole  truth 
about  the  origin  of  the  war  should  be  at  last  plainly 
told.  I  lament  that  I  have  felt  compelled,  in 
addition,  to  declare  that  this  Administration  has 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  hostile  conduct  of 
the  Senator,  and  some  of  his  leading  friends,  ever 
since  its  career  of  authority  commenced.  Never, 
I  believe,  has  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
been  known  to  defend  this  Administration,  or  to 
commend  it  even  in  terms  of  the  most  moderate 


laudation.  He  has  seen  it  surrounded  with  difii- 
culties  from  the  beginning,  the  most  serious  of 
which  had  been  entailed  upon  it  by  the  Adminis- 
tration which  had  preceded  it;  he  has  seen  arrayed 
against  it  continually,  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  politicians  in  the  country,  whose  ener- 
getic and  steadfast  hostility  had  been  evidently 
called  into  action  chiefly  by  that  extraordinary  de- 
votion manifested  on  all  occasions  by  this  Admin- 
istration for  those  great  and  invaluable  principles 
of  Democratic  policy,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  owes  so  large  a 
share  of  that  enduring  fame  which  he  has  acquired 
as  a  statesman.  ?le  saw  this  Administration,  in 
the  very  outset  of  its  career,  boldly  place  itself 
upon  the  very  ground  that  had  been  proudly  occu- 
pied by  the  enlightened  and  high-souled  states- 
men of  South  Carolina  for  years  before;  he  saw 
free-trade  principles  asserted  and  successfully  main- 
tained by  it,  in  all  their  amplitude,  for  the  first  lime 
in  our  annals.  He  saw  his  favorite  independent 
treasury  system  adopted,  and  enforced  also.  He 
beheld  a  gigantic  scheme  of  internal  improvement, 
so  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen,  prostrated  l)y  the  fearless 
exercise  of  the  veto  power,  that  truly  conservative 
feature  of  our  system,  for  the  retention  of  which 
i«i  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  and  its  tri- 
umphant vindication  in  this  body  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  the  country  owes  such  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  himself. 
He  saw  the  country  engaged  in  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  war,  calumniated,  denounced,  belied  by 
thousands  in  every  form  which  malignant  opposi- 
tion could  assume;  and  yet,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  either  been  found  in  the  Senate 
Chamberspeakini:  and  votingagainst  this  Adminis- 
tration, or  giving  a  cold  and  reluctant  support  to  its 
measures.  When  did  he  withhold  censure,  when 
any  pretext,  even  merely  plausible,  was  afforded 
to  him?  How  many  speeches  designed  and  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  Administration  into  discredit, 
and  to  counteract  its  favorite  measures  of  policy, 
have  we  not  all  heard  from  that  Senator  in  the  last 
year  or  two?  How  often  have  we  not  seen  him 
surrounded  by  distinguished  members  of  this  body, 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Administration,  from 
whose  lips  he  was  receiving  the  language  of  warm 
congratulation  and  gratitude  for  the  efficient  ser- 
vice which  he  had  just  rendered  to  their  cause. 
Sir,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina?  What 
are  we  to  think  of  il?  How  shall  we  characterize 
it?  To  what  mysterious  motives  are  we  to  at- 
tribute it?  I  am  willing  to  let  others,  or  the  Sena- 
tor himself,  attempt  the  full  elucidation  of  these 
points;  being  content  for  the  present,  with  having 
suggested  them,  and  by  doing  so,  to  have  admin- 
istered a  seasonable  warning  to  Democrats  every- 
where, no  longer  to  rely  upon  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  ever 
be  maintained — by  sustaining  those  who,  amidst 
the  most  fearful  responsibilities  which  any  Admin- 
istration in  this  country  has  ever  had  to  encounter, 
have  never  wavered  for  an  instant  in  their  support; 
an  Administration,  whose  whole  career  has  been 
marked  with  the  most  distinguished  success,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  which  is  destined,  as  I 
confidently  believe,  to  descend  to  posterity  with  as 
much  of  true  glory  as  any  which  has  ever  been 
intrusted  with  power  in  any  age  or  country  under 
the  sun. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  certainly  had  no  expecta- 
tion, when  I  asked  further  delay  of  a  few  days  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
so  long  a  debate.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  not 
expect  me  to  undertake  to  repel  the  various  charges 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  old  as  well  as 
new. .  I  rise  to  make  only  a  very  few  remarks 
upon  a  general  subject,  with  which  these  charges 
have  been  connected.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
given  this  Administration  as  full  and  complete  sup- 
port, upon  all  occasions,  as  my  conscience  would 
permit.  There  has  not  been  a  single  measure  of 
theirs,  to  which  I  could  give  my  support,  to  which 
that  support  has  not  been  given.  I  yielded  to  tlie 
Administration  upon  the  question  of  the  tarift, 
thouo-h  the  modification  of  it  did  not  entirely  suit 
me.  °I  yielded  upon  the  treaty,  upon  all  the  meas- 
ures of  preparation.  1  have  dealt  with  this  Ad- 
ministration as  I  have  dealt  with  all  Administra- 
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tions  from  the  time  1  first  entered  Consress.  I  have 
given  no  Administration,  whether  friendly  or  un- 
friendlv  to  it,  my  support  upon  any  measure  that 
I  thouffbt  to  be  wrong;  and  1  have  supported  all 
measures  that  I  thought  right.  I  have  acted  irre- 
spective of  party  upon  all  occasions.  I  think  it 
proper,  also,  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  1  repel  no  charges 
ap-ainst  me  far  being  the  author  of  annexation.  It 
is  an  act  of  which  1  never  can  repent.  It  was  an 
act  of  necessity,  indispensable  at  the  time,  and 
■?FilI  be  so  considered  hereafter.  But  we  all  took 
ground,  Mr.  Poik  and  the  whole  of  us,  that  it  was 
not  a  measure  necessarily  involving  war;  that  we  , 
had  recognized  Texas;  that  we  had  a  right  to  j 
annex  her;  and  that  annexation  was  no  just  cause  | 
of  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  We  introduced  the 
measure  upon  that  ground,  and  in  my  opinion  suc- 
cessfully. If  anything  has  brought  discredit  upon 
that  measure,  it  is  this  war  \vith  Mexico;  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  my  reputation  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  a  right  to  complain.  I  deny  that 
the  war  was  a  necessary  result  of  annexation. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  If  the  honorable  Senator  will 
allow  me  a  moment,  I  will  inform  him  that  I  said 
that  war  did  not  necessarily  grow  out  of  annexa- 
tion; but  that  at  the  time  annexation  was  effected, 
there  were  circumstances  which  I  enumerated,  an^ 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Soiuh  Carolina  must 
have  been  cognizant,  which  excited  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  annexation  took  place,  war  must  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  CALHOUX.  The  Senator  must  permit 
me  to  act  upon  my  judgment:  whether  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  ilr.  Polk  or  not;  whether  I  am 
bound  to  support  this  war  because  the  author  of  it, 
must  be  decided  according  to  that  judgment.  1 
deny  that  the  war  necessarily  grew  out  of  annexa- 
tion. On  the  contraiy,  I  speak  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  subject,  when  I  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
war  could  have  been  avoided  by  using  ordinary  ' 
discretion.  I  go  further.  In  my  opinion,  it  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  mismanagement  to  make  the 
war.  I  was  about  to  say,  it  required  something 
like  ingenuity,  but  that  would  be  improper.  I 
no  not  believe  that  the  Administration  intended 
•war;  it  would  be  a  serious  charge  to  say  they  in- 
tended war.  It  would  be  an  impeachable  offence 
to  say  they  intended  war  when  they  ordered  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande..  But  1  ever 
believed  that  the  movement  could  not  be  made 
vrithoul  producing  war.  Can  any  man  doubt  it? 
They  were  toid  it  would  produce  war.  Amongst 
those  w-iih  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject, 
there  was  very  little  difference  of  opinion ;  and  that 
•was  known  to  be  my  opinion  from  the  first.  With 
the  view  of  preventing  war,  I  stated  that  opinion 
to  tiie  President.  The  sentleman  entirely  mis- 
takes mv  course  with  regard  to  the  Adminisiraiion 
in  speaking,  not  as  an  organ,  but  as  one  ardently 
attached  to  it,  when  he  charges  me  with  being  its 
enemy,  and  as  having  come  here  to  assail  it.  I 
took  my  seat  here  with  great  reluctance;  and  was 
rather  compelled  to  come  thaJi  otherwise;  but  be- 
lieving I  might  be  able  to  do  something  to  avert  a  . 
■war  with  respect  to  Oregon,  I  came,  with  the  most  \ 
earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  President;  and 
no  man  knows  it  better  than  he  does.  I  held  fre- 
quent conversations  with  him  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, and  never  spoke  an  unkind  word  with  res^ard  ' 
to  the  Administration,  except  when  assailed  in 
this  body.  So  far  from  being  the  assailant,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  older  Senators  here,  who  have  been 
much  longer  members  in  this  body  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  if  I  ever  spoke  an  unkind  i 
word,  except  when  compelled  to  do  it.  I  believe  ' 
the  first  instance  in  which  1  became  the  assailant 
was  when  this  message  was  sen:  in,  and  then  be- 
cause I  believed  there  i.s  gi-eater  depth  and  dano-er 
in  it  than  appears  on  die  surface.  It  has  upon  the  ; 
face  of  it  the  bearing  of  a  question  of  humanity, 
but  there  is  a  complexion  about  it  leading  to  con- 
sequences of  which  it  is  hard  to  foretell  the  termi- 
nation. These,  however,  are  topics  which  ought 
to  be  left  for  the  discussion;  and  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  com- 
pelled me  to  say  so  much.  I  would  be  ashamed 
of  myself,  if  I  could  permit  myself  in  any  case  to 
be  governed  in  my  course,  by  enmity  or  friend- 
ship, for  any  Administration.  I  never  have  been 
so  governed,  and  never  shall.     I  look  to  thepubhc  ' 


interests  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  if  I  be 
mistaken,  it  is  because  I  am  honestly  mistaken. 

Mr.  HALE  said  he  desired  to  express  great 
gratification  at  the  occurrence  of  this  debate.  The 
causes  and  origin  of  the  war  had  been  discussed 
frequently  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring  States. 
Indeed  this  was  the  great  question  of  the  age;  and  , 
however  much  matter  of  glorification  gentlemen  : 
misht  find  in  it,  it  was  one  which  would  stamp 
itself  in  indelible  characters  upon  the  history  of  the 
time.  He  did  not  say  what  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity mig:ht  be,  though  he  had  his  own  convictions 
with  regard  to  it,  to  which  he  had  given  expression 
on  a  former  day,  and  which  became  daily  deeper 
and  stronger.  But  he  desired  to  state  the  reason 
why  he  felt  gratified  at  the  debate.  Whenever  he 
had  alleged  that  the  war  had  grown  out  of  annex- 
ation, and  that  the  measure  itself  had  been  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery,  he  had  been 
accused  of  saying  that  which  was  not  true.  He 
was  glad  that  he  could  now  appeal  to  one  who 
could  not  be  considered  a  partial  witness,  for  proof 
of  the  allegation  that  this  war  had  grown  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  that  The  object  of 
that  measure  was  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  South. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  might  have  said  that  out  of  an- 
nexation necessarily  grew  the  Mexican  war,  and 
that  I  was  perfectly  w^iilin?  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  statement.  But  I  was  more  cautious 
than  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose.  I  said  that 
there  \vere  circumstances  at  that  time,  which  I 
enumerated,  that  authorized  the  opinion,  which 
was  entertained  in  various  quarters,  that  war  would 
be  produced  by  annexation.  I  believe  that  annex-  . 
ation  was  the  remote  cause  of  war.  j 

Mr.  HALE  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  ex-  ' 
planations  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  misapprehend  his  position.  He  hoped 
that  the  attention  of  the  country  would  be  called  to  ■ 
the  debate,  and  he  thought  that  out  of  doors  st  would 
excite  vastly  more  interest  than  it  had  awakened 
in  that  Chamber.  Before  the  interruption  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  he  had  remarked,  that  he  would 
call  to  the  stand  one  who  would  not  be  considered 
a  partial  witness,  and  ask  him  to  testify  under  the 
responsibility  of  his  senatorial  oath,  and  declare  ; 
that  this  war  had  grown,  not  necessarily,  but  sim-  [ 
ply  grown  out  of  annexation.  If  he  understood 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  he  said  that  if  there 
was  any  man  in  the  whole  country  that  should  have 
sustained  the  v.-ar,  it  was  the  Ser>ator  from  South 
Carolina,  because  he  was  responsible  for  annexa- 
tion. And  further  than  that,  the  Senator  remarked 
that  annexation  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  South.  He  wished  to  know  if 
the  Senator  was  now  perfectly  understood.' 

Mr.  FOOTE.  My  remarks  were  hastily  made; 
and,  perhaps,  I  enumerated  some  circumstances 
which  the  Senator  has  not  thought  proper  to  notice. 
I  alluded  to  prognostications  in  1844,  with  respect  to 
the  results  of  annexation.  And  amongst  them,  I 
had  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  a  distinguished 
Kentucky  statesman  at  the  City  of  the  Oaks,  in 

North  Carolina,which  contained  such  predictions 

predictions  which  were  frequently  repeated  in  cer- 
tain other  high  quarters  among  the  Whigs,  and 
possibly  among  other  persons  calling  themselves 
Liberty  men  in  Xew  England,  which  may  have 
had  considerable  influence  in  encouraging  Mexico 
to  go  war.  I  also  had  reference  to  foreign  influ- 
ence— to  British,  and  perhaps  to  French  influence. 
Guizot  and  his  associates  were  certainly  opposed 
to  annexation;  and  it  was  not  an  improbable  sup- 
position that  they  gave  some  encouragement  to 
Mexico.  I  did  say,  also,  that  amongst  the  objects 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  in 
view  in  annexation,  one  was  the  security  and  safety 
of  the  South,  at  that  time  certainly  menaced,  as  we 
now  all  know  in  connection  with  that  subject.  But 
I  did  not  mention  that,  as  the  primary  object  of 
annexation.  I  alluded  to  it  as  an  incidental  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HALE  believed  that  he  now  understood  the 
Senator,  and  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  any  misapprehension.  He  had  not  thought 
of  undertaking  the  task  of  following  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  in  ail  his  flights  of  oratory.  Far 
be  it  from  him  to  attempt  anything  of  that  sort! 
All  that  he  desired  was,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
coontry  to  the  fact,  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi had  added  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  frienti 
from  Tennessee,  sitting  not  far  from  him,.  [Mr. 
TuRXET,]  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  author  of  annexation,  was 
responsible  for  the  war;  and  that  annexation  was 
intended  to  secure  the  interests  of  slavery.  He 
was  confident  that  the  candor  of  the  Senator  fron> 
Mississippi  would  induce  him  to  admit,  that  when- 
he  said  that  annexation  was  due  to  the  safety  of 
the  South,  he  meant  simply  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  slavery.  That  was  the  posi- 
tron to  which  lie  had  desired  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion and  on  account  of  which  he  regarded  this  de- 
bate as  so  interesting  and  important"  It  had  now 
been  asserted  and  established  by  one  of  the  sachems 
of  the  tribe,  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  camp,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  were  this  day  en- 
gaged in  a  foreign  aggressive  war,,  growing  out  of 
a  measure  intended  for  the  protection  and  susten- 
ance of  slavery.  That,  is  the  admission  without 
any  paraphrase. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  aggres- 
sive." 

Mr.  HALE.    I  do  not  say  that  the  Senator  did. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  made  no  such  acknowledgment 
as  the  Senator  represents.  I  said  that  it  was  a  de- 
fensive war  on  our  part,  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
performance  of  an  act  which  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  not  now  in  his  seat,  in 
his  Springfield  speech,  openly  aiSrmed  to  be  justi- 
fiable, and  on  account  of  which'  Mexico  had  no 
right  to  complain. 

Mr.  HALE.  When  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi undertakes  to  close  my  mouth  by  no  higher 
authority  than  the  Springfield  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I.  can  only 
say  that  that  is  not  my  catechism.  I  am  not  bound 
by  any  such  opinions.  The  Senator  had  spoken 
of  seers  ■who  predicted  this  war-,  well,  among  their 
number  was  Martin  Van  Buren.  In  one  of  his 
celebrated  epistles,  written  just  before  the  conven- 
tion, that  gentleman  laid  down  the  principle,  that 
we  could  not,  consistently  with  the  relations  that 
we  then  sustained  with  Mexico,  annex  Texas, 
without  giving  just  cause  of  war.  That  was  in 
May,  1844;  but  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
the  thing  vras  entirely  different.  History  will  tell 
the  true  causes  of  the  extraordinary  metamorphosis 
of  circumstances  which  had,  in  a  few  months,  so 
completely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  question. 

Bat  he  would  leave  that  subject.  As  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
danger  growing  out  of  it,  because,  by  the  constitution 
of  Yucatan,  slavery  has  been  entirely  abolished  in 
that  territory.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  indeed,  had  attributed  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  people  of  Yucatan  labored,  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  While  that  honorable  Senator 
views  the  institution  so  favorably, as  to  regard  the 
present  aiBictions  of  Yucatan  as  a  righteous  judg- 
ment from  Heaven  for  doing  away  with  so  divine 
an  institution,  all  who  ^elt  alarmed  about  the  an- 
nexation of  Yucatan  might  repose  their  heads  upon 
their  pillows  in  perfect  peace  and  security.  As  to 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Polk  has  made  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  it  never  was  and  never  could  be  the  poli- 
cy of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  which  Mr. 
Polk  conceived  it.  The  moment  that  such  a  poli- 
cy would  be  attempted,  the  great  maxim  of  Wash- 
ington, "Peace  and  friendship  with  al^,  entangling 
alliances  with  none,"  would  be  departed  from; 
and  the  nation  would  embark  in  a  wild  Quixotic 
scheme,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Constitution 
and  institutions  of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  humanity,  while  certainly  anxious 
to  do  everything  which  he  consistently  could  do, 
in  response  to  its  call,  yet  he  could  not  forget  the 
humanity  that  was  due  to  his  own  countrymen — 
a  humanity  which  involved  the  hopes  of  the  world, 
looking  with  intense  and  painful  interest  to  the 
policy  and  progress  of  the  United  States — a  hu- 
manity which  regarded  the  interests  of  unborn 
millions  hereafter — a  humanity  that  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  oppressed  of  all  climes,  anxiously 
looking  to  the  beacon-light,  ever  cheering  them  in 
the  desolation  of  despair.  No  doubt  Don  Quixotte 
■was  inspired  with  great  humanity  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  wind-mill.  Besides,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  had  just  been  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  by  which  the  former  was 
bound  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  all  the  terri- 
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tory  of  the  latter.  A  boundary  line  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Would  it  not  then  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  that  treaty  to  send  to  Yucatan  any  portion 
ofihe  forces  ofthe  United  States,  without  the  consent 
or  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  Government?  He  did 
not  throw  out  this  in  a  spirit  of  cavilling,  but  sug- 
gested it  as  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  way  of  adopting 
the  measure  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  feel  bound  to  make  a 
point  of  Older,  without  any  particular  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. .  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  debate  is  out  of  order.  We  have 
already  wasted  two  houis  on  the  motion,  merely 
to  fix  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  There 
is  important  business  before  the  Senate  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  hope  the  debate  will  be  allowed 
to  go  en;  if  not,  as  my  remarks  were  somewhat 
extended,  I  would  beg  to  say  in  vindication  of 
myself 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  had  no  particular  reference 
to  the  remarks  or  course  of  argument  of  any  gen- 
tleman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  the  debate  has  undoubtedly  been  very 
discursive;  but  the  Chair  does  not  think  that  at 
this  stage  it  will  be  warranted  in  arresting  it. 

Mr.  CASS.  The  question  i.?,  whether  this  bill 
shall  be  taken  up  to-morrow?  That  it  should  be 
taken  up  to-morrow  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  1'he  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  argues,  as  a  reason  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  that  the 
Administration  was  apprised  of  the  facts  on  the 
7th  of  March. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  Before  that 
time. 

Mr.  CASS.  But  they  had  not  come  to  a  decis- 
ion upon  the  matter.  When  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration,  the  facts  were  all 
before  us.  What,  in  the  mean  time,  has  the  Gov- 
ernment been  doing?  They  have  been  collecting 
information,  until  finally  they  received  a  commu- 
nication directly  from  the  Government  of  Yucatan, 
detailing  the  progress  of  events,  which  had  rend- 
ered it  essentially  necessary  that  some  civilized 
ration  should  interpose,  else  the  white  population 
of  Yucatan  would  be  swept  out  of  existence.  All 
the  information  which  can  possibly  be  acquired 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Executive.  What  addi- 
tional information  can  possibly  be  procured  and 
laid  before  us  between  this  time  and  Monday  next? 
The  message  was  published  last  week.  It  states 
all  the  facts.  There  is  not  another  fact  which  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  necessary  to  guide  our  ac- 
tion. This  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
this  nation,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  procras- 
tination. At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  the  In- 
dians were  besieging  the  capital,  and  the  population 
was  fleeing  to  the  coast  and  fortified  places.  Ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  Cuba  for  aid,  and  a 
vessel  had  been  despatched  by  the  governor  of  that 
island.  Every  consideration  urges  the  propriety — 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  heard,  with  ex- 
treme regret,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
speak  of"  this  wretched  war."  Whether  he  re- 
ferred to  its  inception  or  progress,  he  considered  it 
"  a  wretched  war." 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  Rash  and  pre- 
cipitate. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion. My  impression  was  that  the  Senator  had 
used  the  term  "  wretched." 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  1  do  not  undertake  to  correct 
always.  All  who  were  here  at  the  time  will  rec- 
ollect what  took  place  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  President's  message  was 
communicated  to  us,  and  on  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  that  portion  of  it 
relating  to  the  raising  of  an  additional  military 
force  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  the  other  portions  of  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  My  view  in  votino-  in 
favor  of  the  motion  was,  that  we  might  grant^the 
military  force  at  once  to  meet  any  emergency,  and 
take  time  upon  the  declaration  of  war.  But  the  two 
were  unitetl,  and  the  very  next  day  the  whole  was 
voted  at  a  single  dash.  I  was  anxious  for  deliber- 
ation, because  I  did  not  believe  that  we  should 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  war  at  that  period. 


My  opinion  was,  that  we  should  raise  a  provisional 
force,  without  adopting  formal  war  measures,  and 
then  await  the  action  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  CASS.  The  recollection  of  the  Senator  is 
perfectly  correct;  and  his  statement  is  entirely  con- 
sistent v/ith  that  which  I  was  about  to  present. 
The  war,  in  his  opinion,  was  "  rash  and  precipi- 
tate," becau.se  we  did  not  wait  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Mexican  Government.  The  Sen- 
ator labored  with  his  usual  ability  to  induce  u.s  to 
wait  till  we  ascertained  whether  it  was  the  act  of 
the  Mexican  Government.  The  forces  of  Mexico 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  order  of  battle.  The 
Senator  wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  act 
of  the  Mexican  Government.  He  now  knows  that  it 
was  their  act.  He  now  knows  that  he  was  in  error, 
and  that  we. were  right  in  our  judgment.  Had  we 
waited  till  the  end  of  time,  we  could  not  have  ascer- 
tained anything  more  Uian  was  known  at  the  lime. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose,  and  was  about  to  address 
the  chair. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  with 
pleasure  when  I  conclude,  but  I  am  not  now  making 
any  statement  calling  for  explanation — I  a:n  reas- 
oning on  the  facts  before  us.  We  know  that  it 
was  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  I  ask 
the  Senator,  had  we  wailed  for  any  length  of  time, 
could  we  have  ascertained  anything  more?  The 
forces  of  Mexico  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
attacked  our  troops.  We  had  a  right  to  regard 
that  as  an  act  of  war.  Every  nation  would  have 
so  viewed  it,  and  would  have  acted  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  annexation,  which  so  much  con- 
nects it.self  with  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  I 
never  doubted  it.  The  great  Democratic  party  of 
the  country  has  pronounced  the  same  decision. 
The  President  has  said  it.  '  Mexico  said  it  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  suggestion  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  presented  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. Mexico  declared  it  through  her  minister 
here,  and  through  our  ministerthere.  Shedeclared, 
again  and  again,  that  if  we  annexed  Texas  she 
would  go  to  war.  We  did  annex  Texas,  and 
Mexico  fulfilled  her  threat.  But  this  is  a  double 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  a  question 
of  political  casuistry.  I  believe  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  conceded  by  all  except  the  warmest  po- 
litical partisans,  that  annexation  was  no  just  cause 
of  war.  I  hope  that  there  is  scarcely  one  member 
of  this  body  who  will  aflirm  the  contrary.  The 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Maryland  and  Texas 
[Messrs.  Johnson  and  Rusk]  have  placed  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  very 
clear  point  of  view.  If  that  be  so,  of  course  we 
had  a  right  to  march  an  army  thither;  if  not,  we  had 
the  right,  which  every  nation  possesses,  and  which 
we  have  exercised,  to  march  there  and  repel  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  No  Government  would  be 
justified  in  waiting  till  the  enemy  struck  the  blow 
in  the  place  and  manner  which  he  chose  to  select. 
In  this  case  our  decision  was  right,  and  subsequent 
facts  show  clearly  that  Mexico  meant  to  attack  us. 
In  one  .sense,  then,  as  a  question  of  political  casu- 
istry, annexation  was  not  a  cause  of  war;  but  as  a 
question  of  justice,  involving  our  character  before 
the  world,  it  was  a  just  cause  of  war. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to 
be  thus  called  upon  so  often  in  this  irregular  de- 
bate. I  chose  to  say  that  this  was  a  "  rash  and 
precipitate  war, "and  gentlemen  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  formal  argument  to  show  that  it  was 
not !  Would  it  not  have  been  enough  if  they  had 
said  that  they  thought  differently?  But  there  is 
always,  it  seems  to  me,  a  lurking  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  that  their  cause  is  not  a 
good  one;  for  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which 
there  has  been  so  much  effort  at  all  times  to  prove 
that  the  war  was  just  and  necessary.  These  fre- 
quent explanations,  this  argument  at  all  times  to 
prove  the  justice  of  this  war,  do  not  indicate  a  well- 
settled  state  of  mind.  I  am  at  issue  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican 
Government  authorized  the  war.  Arista  may  have 
authorized  it;  Paredes  may  have  authorized  it. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  It  was  the  Congress 
alone  that  could  have  authorized  the  war.  But 
the  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  made  the  war.  The  same  mistake  is 
made  on  our  own  side.  The  gentleman  says  that  we 
had  a  right  to  order  General  Taylor  to  repel  the 
attack.  Ifhe  means  that  the  Congress  of  ths  United 


States  had  the  right  to  do  so,  I  agree  with  him. 
Now,  I  put  the  argument  to  the  Senator,  and  let 
him  answer  it  if  he  can. 

Mr.  CASS,  (in  his  seat.)     I  shall. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  about  to  put  the  argu- 
ment. The  resolution  of  annexation  admitted  tliat 
there  was  a  disputed  boundary,  because  it  express- 
ly provided  that  it  should  be  settled  by  tlie  United 
Sta^tes.  Now,  the  utmost  claim  that  Texas  ever 
made  was  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary.  That  is  another 
question.  But  Texas  admitted  that  it  was  dispu- 
ted. IPihere  were  any  disputed  territory,  it  must 
have  been  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Now,  I  beg 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  this  question,  to 
which  I  ask  a  specific  answer.  How  arc  disputed 
boundaries  to  be  settled  ?  Is  it  not  in  one  of  two 
modes — by  treaty  or  by  war  ?  If  by  treaty,  the 
settlement  is  made  by  the  President' and  Senate; 
if  by  war,  the  war  power  is  exclusively  with  Con- 
gress. After  the  treaty  power  had  exhausted  itself, 
as  the  Senator  and  all  have  assumed,  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  settlement  of  the  disputed 
boundary  could  be  made  only  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ?  We  had  a  right  to  order  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  the  Del  Norte  to  repel  invasion.  It 
was  not  the  President  who  had  the  right  to  issue 
that  order,  but  Congress,  who  ought  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  it.  The  same  error,  then,  was 
made  on  both  sides.  It  was  only  Congress  who 
could  make  war  on  either  side.  The  authority 
of  Paredes,  and  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  were  no  more  than  blank  paper; 
therefore,  the  war  was  illegally  and  unconstitu- 
tionally made.  I  do  not  choose  to  argue  this 
question,  unless  when  assailed,  and  my  views  called 
in  question.  Tlie  gentleman  says  that  annexation 
was  a  just  cause  of  war. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Mex- 
ico  went  to  war  on  this  account;  but  that,  in  point 
of  justice,  she  had  no  right  to  view  it  as  a  cause 
of  war. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  Senator  said  that  Mex- 
ico threatened  war,  and  went  to  war.  Who  does 
not  know  that  she  fumed  and  fretted;  but  was  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  take  a  high  stand,  and 
force  a  resort  to  arms?  Not  at  all.  Paredes  showed 
a  strong  desire  to  terminate  the  controversy  without 
war.  It  was  he  or  his  minister  who  made  a  propo- 
sition to  Mr.  Black,  looking  to  an  accommodation 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  countries.  True, 
it  came  to  nothing;  but  it  evinced  the  disposition 
of  the  Mexican  authorities  to  settle  the  controversy 
without  war.  Herrera  was  turned  out;  but  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  his  removal, 
aside  from  the  proposition  which  he  had  made 
with  this  country.  I  have  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  gentleman  afterwards  appointed 
as  secretary  of  legation  was  in  Mexico  at  the  time 
that  this  communication  v/as  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Mr.  Black,  our  consul,  late  at 
night,  at  his  own  house,  and  under  strong  pro- 
testations of  the  absolute  necessity  of  seci'ecy. 
I  understand  that  the  information  was  made  public. 
Mr.  Black  is  here;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  can  be 
corrected.  But  the  fact  has  been  stated,  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred,  before  he  left 
Mexico,  divulged  it,  and  that  the  proposition  that 
had  been  made  thus  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  Mexico.  These  facts  do  not  show  that 
the  Mexican  authorities  had  a  fixed  and  resolute 
desire  to  make  war  upon  us.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  thus  furnished  with  evidence  that  there  was  a 
desire  to  make  peace;  and  I  feel  the  deepest  con- 
viction that,  having  settled  the  Oregon  question, 
the  Mexican  question  would  have  settled  itself,  if 
General  Taylor  had  not  been  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  I  really  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  these  remarks 
in  my  own  defence.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  any  debate  would  have  arisen.  My  sole  ob- 
ject in  asking  for  delay  was  to  obtain  an  opportu- 
nity for  examining  the  case. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  before  the  Senate  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  view  of  honorable  gentlemen.  In  order 
to  obtain  prompt  action  in  a  case  in  which  all  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  speedy  action,  I  have  asked 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  should  be  made  the 
special  order  for  to-morrow.  Instead  of  address- 
ing ourselves  to  this  simple  question,  we  have 
a«ain  entered  upon  that  wide  field  over  which  we 
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have  been  travelling  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
Texas  question  entered  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time  that  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  body;  and  althougli  it  has  been  constantly 
ever  since  presenting  itself,  I  must  confess  that 
I  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
at  all  connected  with  the  present  question.  The 
causes  of  the  war,  too,  must  be  dragged  into  the 
discussion !  I  had  hoped  that  all  would  have 
been  left  for  the  debate  on  the  volunteers  bill, 
which  my  friend  from  Michigan,  before  me,  is  so 
anxious  to  get  up.  But  my  object  in  rising  now 
is,  to  repel  certain  implied  charges  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  charges  the 
Administration  with  delay  in  communicating  this 
matter  to  Congress. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  only  said,  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  regard  the  subject  as  one  of  so 
much  urgency,  inasmuch  as  they  had  full  knowl- 
edge long  ago  of  these  calamitous  occurrences  in 
Yucatan.  I  by  no  means  censured  them  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  expressed  the  opinion,  that  as 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  for  deliberation,  it 
was  proper  that  the  Senate  should  also  have  time 
to  form  their  judgment. 

Mr.  H  ANNEGAN.  The  delay  was  occasioned 
in  consequence  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  collect  information. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  We  have  not  a  particle  of 
that  information. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Pray,  whose  fault  is  it? 
On  last  Saturday,  this  message  and  the  accompany- 
ing documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed;  on 
Monday  morning  they  were  laid  upon  our  desks. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  I  did  not  see 
the  publication  until  to-day. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  received  mine  on  Mon- 
day. The  House  of  Representatives  did  not  pursue 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  here.  When  they 
received  the  message,  they  immediately  called  upon 
the  department  for  the  correspondence.  They  have 
received  other  correspondence  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  officers  in  the  Gulf.  I  have  got  some 
copies  of  this  correspondence,  and  will  lay  them  on 
the  table  of  the  Senate.  The  note  of  Mr.  Sierra  of 
the  8ih  of  April  presents,  in  stronger  language  than 
I  can  possibly  command,  the  reasons  which  should 
induce  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
It  states  the  facts;  they  are  truly  appalling.  All 
I  ask  is,  that  the  Senate  should  enter  at  once  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  NILES.  This  debate  has  been  remarkably 
pertinent,  and  has  at  least  proved  one  thing — the 
propriety  of  giving  gentlemen  time  to  prepare  their 
speeches.  All  the  old  questions  of  the  war  are,  it 
seems,  to  be  discussed  over  again.  We  are  to  have 
second  and  third  editions  of  these  speeches;  and  I 
do  not  know  but  that  we  may  run  as  high  as  the 
seventeenth  edition.  Now,  however  good  these 
speeches  may  be,  they  have  become  somewhat  ob- 
solete— there  is  not  much  freshness  about  them; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  a 
few  days  delay  for  preparation. 

It  is  very.certain,  sir,  that  we  do  need  additional 
information  on  this  subject.  The  bill  is  one  in- 
volving principles  of  the  gravest  character.  I,  for 
one,  want  additional  light  before  I  can  be  prepared 
to  act  upon  it.  I  do  not  now  propose  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  question.  The  bill  does  not  propose 
mere  temporary  relief — it  goes  beyond  that;  and 
the  view  presented  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  important.  There  certainly  should 
be  some  deliberation  before  we  interfere  with  a  civil 
war  in  any  other  country.  We  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  lam  opposed  to  legis- 
lating under  impulse.  We  should  act  promptly, 
I  admit;  but  our  duty  to  the  country  requires  that 
we  should  act  with  great  deliberation. 

The  Administration  have  done,  no  doubt,  what 
they  supposed  to  be  their  duty,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  do  its  duty.  I  must  say  I  can  see  no  pro- 
priety in  acting  hastily,  as  though  under  the  whip 
and  spur,  upon  great  questions  of  this  kind.  I  have 
known  such  action  here,  sir — at  least,  attempts  of 
the  kind.  I  have  heard  it  declared  in  regard  to  great 
measures,  some  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  "  now 
or  never."  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  act  in  any  such 
impulsive  manner.  I  do  not  choose  to  act  under 
coercion,  or  in  the  manner  that  is  implied  by  such 
a  remark  as  that.  I  think  we  should  actas  promptly 
as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  permit;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  our  duly  to  the  country 


requires  that  we  should  not  act  withoutgiving  to  the 
subject  all  the  consideration  v/hich  its  importance 
demands.  And,  as  I  said  at  first,  I  believe  the 
delay  of  a  few  days  will  expedite  our  final  decision; 
for  gentlemen  will  have  an  opportunity  to  digest  it, 
to  settle  their  own  judgments,  and  to  narrow  the 
debate,  and  confine  the  discussion  to  the  essential 
points  in  the  case. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  One  word  in  justification  of 
the  course  which  I  shall  pursue.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  have  a  knowledge  as  tctthe  nature 
of  this  conflict  in  Yucatan.  I  have  never  seen  the 
documents  relating  to  the  matter  until  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  had  no  information,  except  such  as 
is  contained  in  the  public  papers,  and  upon  such 
information  I  never  act.  I  desire  to  have  the  offi- 
cial information,  for  which  the  Executive  depart- 
ment waited  so  long  before  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  apt  in  this  matter,  which  calls  so  loudly 
upon  their  humanity.  As  soon  as  I  get  that  in- 
formation I  shall  be  ready  to  act. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hannegan,  making  the  bill  the  special  order 
for  "Saturday  next,"  instead  of  "to-morrow," 
and  it  was,  upon  a  division,  determined  in  the 
negative: 

For  tlie  amendment , 12 

Against  it 17 

Majority  against  the  motion 5 

Mr.  HALE  then  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by 
substituting  "  Monday  next"  for  "  to-morrow." 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and  the  question  being  taken, 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bailser,  Baldwin,  Boll,  Calhonn,  Clarke, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Green,  Hale,  Johnson  of  Lou- 
isiana, Niles,  Spruance,  Underwood,  and  Uphani — lo. 

NAYS — Slessrs.  Allen,  Atchison  Aiherton,  Bagliy,  Ben- 
ton, Borland,  Breesc,  Bright,  Butler.  Cass,  Davis  ofMissis- 
?i|)pi.  Fetch,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Lewis,  Moor, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  VVestcott — 21. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan's  original  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  and  make 
it  the  special  order  for  to-naorrow,  at  one  o'clock; 
and  it  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  May  5,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  take  temporary  military  occupation  of 
Yucatan. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  When  the  message  of  the 
President  was  received,  and  betbre  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee,  I  entertained^  the  hope  that  action, 
and  prompt  and  decided  action,  would  be  taken,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  message, 
without  debate,  or  at  least  without  opposition.  I 
am  satisfied,  however,  from  what  has  transpired 
that  we  have  opposition  to  anticipate,  and  in  open- 
ing the  matter  at  this  time,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  very  few  observations,  and  those  mostly  in 
reply  to  the  suggestions,  which  fell  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  Saturday.  Those  sug- 
gestions— for  they  were  suggestions  rather  than 
arguments — comprise  I  believe  the  only  objections 
that  have  been,  or  can  be  offered  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question;  and  without  further  premise  or 
preface,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  consider  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves  to 
me.  The  Senator  expresses  his  surprise  that  the 
President  should  have  taken  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  armed  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan  even  for  a  temporary  period. 
He  pronounces  it  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  most  in- 
opportune; and  points  with  alarm  to  the  results 
which  are  to  follow.  But  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  failed  to  point  out  the  results  which  he 
seems  to  consider  so  formidable.  I  myself,  after 
the  closest  and  most  deliberate  scrutiny  v/hich  I 
have  been  able  lo  give  to  the  subject,  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  alarming  dangers  which,  like 
a  hidden  ledge  of  rocks  beneath  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  in  the  Senator's  apprehension,  are 
covered  by  the  plain  and  explicit  language  of  the 
message.  The  meaning  of  the  message,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  obvious;  the  case  is  there  clearly  and 
plainly  stated, and  it  is  also  fully  given  in  the  docu- 
ments which  accontvpany  it.  Yucatan  applies  to 
the  United  States  for  assistance  to  protect  her  peo- 
ple against  the  barbarous  savages  who  are  pursuing 


them,  their  wives  and  families,  to  the  ocean.  They 
appeal  to  us  by  every  obligation  which  men  hold 
dear  to  come  to  their  rescue,  or  else  in  a  few  short 
months  from  this  period,  they  must  cease  to  exist. 
The  President  presents  the  case  to  Congress,  and 
the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred, 
report  a  bill  as  strictly  in  accordance  witl\  the  rec- 
ommendation which  the  message  contains  as  a  bill 
can  be  drawn.  We  propose  by  the  bill  to  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President  to  furnish  to 
Yucatan  munitions  of  war,  and  all  necessary  means 
of  defence  and  protection.  We  propose,  moreover, 
to  allow  him  to  abstract  from  Mexico  or  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  sufficient  force  to  meet 
and  drive  back  the  savages  who  perhaps  before 
this  day  are  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  Yucatan. 
We  propose  to  go  no  further  than  this.  The  Pres- 
ident does  not  ask  for  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Yucatan.  The  bill  expresslyprohibits  the  thought; 
it  declares  by  its  title  that  it  shall  be  but  a  tempo- 
rary military  occupation.  No  man  has  dreamed 
as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  territory  of  Yucatan.  There  are 
motives,  however,  which  may  lead  us  to  such  a 
result.  As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
remarked,  we  may  be  led  we  know  not  where. 
Considerations  may  arise  which  will  lead  us  be- 
yond our  first  intentions,  and  render  it  imperative 
that  we  should  concert  this  temporary  occupation 
into  something  more.  I  am  thus  frank  in  the  out- 
set, for  I  desire  no  disguise.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  these  are  my  own  individual 
feelings  and  opinions;  and  that  I  speak  only  for 
myself. 

Sir,  there  is  a  most  formidable  Power  in  Europe 
menacing  American  interests  in  that  country,  and 
let  me  add,  American  institutions  too.  That  Power 
is  hastening  with  race-horse  speed  to  seize  upon 
the  entire  Isthmus.  Heretofore,  by  slow  degrees, 
according  to  her  usual  policy,  England  has  got 
possession  of  various  points  along  the  gulf  coast  of 
the  Isthmus.  Nov/,  sir,  we  have  authentic  infor- 
mation, that  at  this  hour,  despite  the  assertion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  whose  informa- 
tion and  whose  opinions  I  always  hold  in  the  most 
profound  respect  and  veneration — despite  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator,  that  England  has  enough  to 
attend  to  at  home, and  will  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of^  Yucatan,  we  have  authentic  in- 
formation that  she  has  interfered  in  the  afl^airs  of 
Yucatan  already.  England  has  seized  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Belize.  She  holds  that  absolutely, 
Further  south,  the  whole  Mosquito  coast  is  in  her 
possession;  and,  if  not  openly,  by  her  agents  she 
has  advanced  her  troops,  and  actually  seized  upon 
■the  southern  portion  of  Yucatan,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  taking  care  of  British  interests  there. 
England  "  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  her  own 
affairs  at  home!"  England  never  saw  the  day 
when  ".she  had  enough  to  do  at  home."  Since 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
were  made  on  Saturday,  the  steamer  has  arrived 
with  the  intelligence,  that  while  all  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  are  convulsed  and  distracted 
with  internal  dissensions,  England  has  had  the 
ability,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  to 
allay  the  tempest  that  was  threatening  to  disturb 
her  domestic  tranquillity ,  and  to  laugh  at  the  threat- 
enings  of  her  disaffected  subjects!  England  never 
yet  had  "  enough  to  do  at  home"  to  prevent  her 
from  extending  her  power  all  over  the  habitable 
globe.  England  cherishes  the  design,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  secure  the  most  practicable  route  for.  an 
artificial  means  of  communication  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  to  effect  that  object,  she  is  gradually 
and  rapidly  absorbing  the  entire  Isthmus.  Unless 
we  act,  she  will  accomplish  her  purpose.  Does 
anyone  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  miserable 
traffic  in  dye-woods,  which  is  the  principal  article 
of  commerce  there,  is  what  is  leading  England  so 
steadily  and  regularly  to  seize,  foot  by  foot,  all  the 
territory  of  v/hich  she  can  obtain  possession  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe?  No!  It  is  the  great  and 
mighty  object  which  I  have  just  indicated.  In 
Yucatan  she  has  another  and  a  higher  object.  She 
has  in  facta  double  purpose.  The  first  relates  to 
herself,  but  the  second  strikes  directly  at  us.  Look 
at  the  position  of  Yucatan  !  Look  upon  the  map — 
see  how  she  stands  out  in  almost  juxta-position 
with  Cuba!  She  shakes  hands  with  Cuba!  The 
possession  of  Yucatan  by  England  would  soon 
be  followed  by  tbe  possession  of  Cuba.     I  enter- 
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tain  no  doubt  that  if  she  secure  YucAtan  now,  five 
years  hence  we  shall  see  her  in  possession  of  Cuba. 
!  tloubt  it  no  more  than  I  do  my  own  existence.  I 
doubt  it  no  more  than  I  doubt  that  the  tiees  will 
put  forth  their  leaves,  and  that  tiic  s;rass  will  renew 
itstlf  next  spring.  It  is  inevitable.  Every  indi- 
cation points  to  it.  The  conduct  of  England  tends 
directly  to  it.  We  have,  I  may  say,  authentic  in- 
formation, that  at  this  very  hour  she  is  taking 
stejis  to  accomplish  tliat  object.  Give  her  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba,  and  what  will  be  the  res\)U?  That 
very  instant  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  under  her 
control.  It  becomes  mme  clausum!  The  whole 
coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Cape  Sable  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo — a  coast,  with  all  its  sin- 
uosities, nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  extent — is 
as  locked  in  as  it  possibly  could  be  by  fortified 
positions.  Cuba  has  been  called  the  key  of  the 
Gulf.  Yucatan  and  Cuba  combined  are  the  lock 
and  key.  Place  them  in  the  hands  of  England, 
and  she  controls  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
tibsolutely  as  she  controls  themouthof  the  Thames! 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  go  in  or  out  without  her 
permission.  Is  it  not  enough  that  she  holds  all 
the  maritime  f)ov/er  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast? 
Is  it  not  sufficient  that  she  holds  Halifax,  stand- 
ing out  as  it  does — that  mighty  observatory,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  coast?  Shall  we 
stand  still,  quietly  folding  our  arms  while  she- is 
proceeding  thus  to  hem  us  in  and  encircle  us  with 
her  possessions?  Shall  we,  by  rejecting  this  bill, 
show  that  we  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in  her 
aggressions  ? 

Sir,  will  the  American  Government  stand  quietly 
by  and  see  England  taking  possession  of  Yucatan 
— and  if  we  refuse  to  act  she  will  do  so,  for  she  is 
acting  in  advance — she  has  taken  the  first  step;  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  has  been  alreacfy  appealed 
to,  and  he  will  probably  respond  to  that  appeal — 
before  we  act?  If  we  fold  our  arms  and  refuse  to 
render  assistance  to  drive  back  the  savages  and 
protect  Yucatan,  the  probability  is — nay,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty— that  England  will  seize  upon  Yucatan  and 
afterwards  upon  Cuba.  There  is  one  feature  in 
this  correspondence  to  which  I  specially  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  to  show  the  design 
of  England.  The  allusion,  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Sierra,  the  commissioner  of  Yucatan,  is  so 
broad  as  not  to  be  misunderstood — that  England 
ss  absolutely,  through  her  agents,  furnishing  these 
Indians  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  this  horrible  massacre. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  the  British  Government  is  doing 
this  ? 

Mr.HANNEGAN.  Yes!  I  say  that  England 
through  her  agents  is  furnishing  these  Indians 
with  arms.  The  Indians  who  are  driving  the  in- 
habitants to  the  seacoast  are  armed  with  British 
muskets,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  more  than  suspected  that  they  are 
supplied  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Pa- 
trick Walker,  the  British  agent  at  the  Balize,  where 
England  has  established  a  depot  of  arms.  Where 
else  do  they  procure  them?  In  one  of  the  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  allusion 
to  this  fact  is  so  broad,  that  it  almost  amounts  to 
a  distinct  charge.  I  put  it,  then,  to  the  Senate,  if 
we  stand  quietly  by,  if  we  are  deaf  to  the  appeal 
now  made  to  us,  if  we  refuse  to  respond  to  it,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be,  that  England  will  seize 
upon  both  Yucatan  and  Cuba.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  declared,  that 
this  was  a  most  inopportune  and  improper  moment 
for  the  President  to  express  opinions  of  this  kind. 
Why  ?  What  is  there  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
to  make  it  so  ?  If  England,  as  the  Senator  antici- 
pated, when  he  made  the  remark,  was  upon  the 
verge  of  internal  commotion,  would  she  therefore 
be  incapacitated  from  carrying  out  her  designs  ? 
England,  says  the  Senator,  will  no  more  think  of 
taking  possession  of  Yucatan,  or  throwing  her 
troops  into  that  province,  than  he,  as  an  individual, 
would  think  of  seizing  upon  that  province.  Will 
he,  then,  be  good  enough  to  account  to  the  Senate 
and  the  country  for  the  steps  which  she  has  been 
taking,  and  in  v/hich  she  persists  ?  She  has  seized 
by  violence,  or  by  fraud,  every  foot  of  land  which 
ehe  holds  south  of  Yucatan.  Sir,  I  am  satisfied 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  England  construe 
our  language  or  our  course  as  disrespectful  to  her. 
But  even  if  she  does,  it  will  not  matter  a  hair  with 


me.  If  we  interpose  the  great  principle  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  reiterated  by  Mr.  Polk,  England 
will  hold  hands  off.  Never — never  will  she  plant 
her  foot  where  we  have  placed  ours  firmly.  It  is 
only  when  our  hesitation  or  our  tameness  shall 
encourage  her,  that  she  will  present  her  advancing 
front.  I  trust  no  Senator  thinks  that  I  am  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  she  is  afraid  of  us.  No! 
The  English  heart  never  kne^  fear.  But  it  is  not 
her  interest  to  fight  us.  For  no  cause  short  of  the 
sacrifice  of  her  honor — of  her  character — of  her 
reputation — would  England  fight  us,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  her  interest  to  fight  us.  If  her  inter- 
est led  her  to  engage  in  conflict  with  us,  if  her 
honor  were  involved,  if  her  character  or  reputation 
were  at  stake,  though  she  had  read  in  the  book  of 
doom,  that  the  result  would  be  her  national  anni- 
hilation, I  believe  she  would  fight  us  or  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  indom- 
itable character  whicii  England  has  ever  exhib- 
ited. But  she  has  an  eye  ever  open  to  her  interests. 
The  destruction  of  British  interests  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  This 
she  knows  full  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  brought  before  us 
once  more,  the  phantoms  of  debt  and  taxation,  in 
order  to  deter  us  from  taking  a  step  in  this  matter — 
those  frightful  phantoms  which  are  continually 
held  up  to  our  view  in  terrorem.  No  proposition 
looking  to  an  extension  of  our  dominion,  looking 
to  our  aggrandizement,  or  to  an  increase  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity  can  be  made,  without  being  met 
by  such  opposition  as  this.  Why,  sir,  to  what 
must  we  come  ?  If  we  are  not  to  defend  our  honor, 
because  of  the  debt  that  must  follow;  if  we  are  not 
to  reach  out  our  hands  and  secure  a  position  vitally 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  because 
a  little  debt  must  foilov/,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are 
we  to  fold  our  arms  and  stand  inert?  No  alterna- 
tive is  lefi,  us.  We  will  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  Portuguese  Government  some  cen- 
turies back.  When  the  question  of  constructing 
a  canal  was  agitated,  the  resoKttion  was  taken,  that 
it  would  be  impious  to  construct  it,  because  if  the 
Almighty  had  designed  thereshould  beacommuni- 
cation,  he  would  have  made  it  himself!  Are  we 
to  be  thrown  back  upon  such  a  position  as  this? 
Our  population  has  increased,  our  prosperity  has 
advanced,  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness 
have  been  multiplied,  and  yet  because  our  annual 
expenditure  has  proportionably  increased,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  proof  of  wasteful  extravagance  ?  The 
Senator  points  us  to  the  present  cond  ition  of  Europe, 
and  directs  us  to  the  example  of  England  and 
France.  He  says,  that  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
debt,  necessarily  leading  to  enormous  taxation, 
one  of  them,  an  old  long  existing  government,  has 
at  last  found  its  grave;  and  the  other,  as  he  antici- 
pated, was  about  to  follow  it.  Sir,  there  must  be 
a  similarity  in  systems  before  there  can  be  any 
similarity  traced  in  results.  There  can  be  no 
possibility  of  a  true  parallel  being  drawn  between 
the  Governments  of  France  and  England,  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  extent  of  our  territory,  everything  in 
and  around  us,  forbid  the  idea  that  we  shall  ever 
see  the  hour  when  our  people,  like  the  people  of 
England  and  of  France,  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
a  tax  for  the  very  light  of  heaven  !  It  cannot  be, 
sir.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  too,  by 
way  of  censure  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
pointed  back  to  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
during  the  whole  eight  years  of  which,  I  believe, 
the  Senator  was  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  Yes,  sir;  nearly 
the  whole. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  The  Senator  stated  that 
the  average  annual  expenses  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration  was  about  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Now,  does  the  Senator 
require  his  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
at  that  period  and  the  present  time?  We  had  not 
at  any  period  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  ten 
millions  of  people.  Where  were  then  our  bound- 
aries? Since  that  period  our  population  has  in- 
creased three-fold.  I  believe  it  is  a  moderate 
estimate  to  place  it  at  twenty-four  millions;  and 
how  vast  has  been   the  extension  of  our  borders! 


It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Pittsburg,  Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  or  Nev/ 
Orleans,  as  illustrative  of  our  extraordinary  in- 
crease and  progress  in  all  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness.  Look  at  New  Orleans, 
already  rivaling  the  mighty  commercial  emporium 
of  the  North  on  our  Atlantic  border;  and  look  at 
St.  Louis,  with  its  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, yet  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration  it  was  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  huts  of  Indian  traders!  Then  there  is  Pitts- 
burg, with  a  population  of  an  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  was  then  a  mere  point  of  em- 
barkation for  emigrants  passing  down  the  Ohio. 
My  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden] 
knows  how  long  it  then  took  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney to  Washington  on  horseback.  Since  that 
time  we  have  shot  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain.s — have  passed  beyond  them — and  are  now 
resting  on  the  shores  of -the  Pacific!  All  the  re- 
sources of  vast  territories,  unrivaled  for  produc- 
tiveness and  fertility,  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Our  internal  commerce  has  literally  grown  up  since 
that  hour;  for  before  we  had  comparatively  none. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  complains 
that  our  expenses  have  increased  from  ten  to  thirty 
millions!  Well,  there  is  something  to  show  for 
all  this  augmented  expenditure.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  ten  persons  shall  be  able  to  subsist  on 
that  which  only  sufficed  for  the  sustenance  of 
two? 

TheSenatoradmitted  the  other  day  that  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  act  on  one  ground  presented  in 
the  message  of  the  President.  He  remarked  that 
we  would  be  justified  in  acting  on  the  ground  of 
humanity;  but  he  said  at  the  same  time  that  he 
did  not  know  how  far  or  to  what  extent  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  go. 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  (in  his  seat.)  How  far  tee 
ought  to  go. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  thought  that  he  included 
the  President.     He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  then, 
how  far  we  ought  to  go.    I  ask,  if  we  move  at  all, 
can  we  stop  short  of  what  the  bill  proposes?  Will 
you  merely  send  them  food  and  raiment?  Of  what 
avail  would   such  a  measure  of  relief  be,  unless 
accompanied   by   arms   and   munitions   of    war? 
Would  you  send  food  and   raiment  to  feed  and 
clothe  dead  bodies?     If  you  send  them  not  troops 
and  munition's  of  war,  of  what  avail  is  your  sym- 
pathy, unless  you  mean  to  "hold  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope?" 
We  confine  ourselves  within  limits  as  close  and 
strict  as  could  possibly  be  imposed  in  the  circum- 
stances.   I  repeat  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  in  draughting  this  bill,  to  retain  per- 
manent possession  of  the  territory  of  Yucatan, 
unless  there  should   be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
it;  and  of  course  the  whole  thing  is  within  the 
control  of  Congress.    It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
in  which  I  have  found  a  gentleman  approving  of  a 
measure  on  account  of  one  good  reason  assigned 
for  it,  and  in  the  same  breath  announcing  his  oppo- 
sition to  it  because  another  reason,  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  a  bad  one,  is  urged  in   favor  of  its 
adoption.     I  have  always  understood,  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  sound  rules  of  argument,  if  nineteen  bad 
reasons  and,  one  good  reason  were  given  for  any 
measure,  the  good  one  was  sufficient  to  outweigh 
all  the  bad  ones!     It  seems,  that  with  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  South   Carolina,  the  rule  has 
been  reversed,  and  that  the  bad  reason  overrules 
and  vitiates  the  good !     The  Senator  also  alleges 
that  the  message  of  the  President  goes  tar  beyond 
the  doctrine  announced  by  Mr.  Monroe.     Now, 
sir,  the  President   quotes   the   language   of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  it  seems  to  me,  from  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  Mr.  Monroe  goes  beyond 
the  President!     In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  remind 
the  honorable  Senator  that  Mr.  Monroe  embraced 
in  his  declaration  both  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican continents;  while  Mr.  Polk  has  uniformly 
restricted  himself  to  the  former.     In  the  annual 
messao-e  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1823,  he  stated,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the 
respective  rights  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, the  occasion  had   "been  judged   proper  for 
'  asserting  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights  of 
'  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
»  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  position 
'  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth 
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'  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
'  zation  by  any  European  Powers." 

In  the  same  message  it  was  declared,  that  we 
should  regard  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  extend  their  political  "  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety."     The  message  says: 

"  With  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
Poweig  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  maintained  it,  and  wliose  independence  we  have 
on  great  con^■ideration  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing (hem,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  tlicir  des- 
tiny, by  any  European  Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  ofan  unfriendly  disposition  towards  tlie  United 
States." 

To  my  poor  judgment,  that  is  as  strong  lan- 
guage as  Mr.  Polk  has  ever  used;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  oflensive  to  quote  it,  or  allude  to  it 
now,  I  desire  to  know  why  it  was  not  denounced 
when  it  was  first  uttered.?  1  desire  to  know  how 
it  happens  that  on  the  first  attempt  to  carry  out  in 
practice  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  memorable 
declaration,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  should 
think  proper  to  denounce  it,  when  he  was  certain- 
ly committed  to  it  himself  as  a  member  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  cabinet.'  I  await  the  explanation  of  the 
honorable  Senator.  If  it  be  offensive  to  him  now 
that  the  danger  is  impending,  and  when  we  are 
invoked  to  maintain  it,  by  our  regard  for  the  com- 
mon but  hallowed  ties  of  humanity  which  bind 
the  whole  human  family,  why  was  it,  I  ask,  that 
at  the  hour  of  its  adoption — the  hour  not  merely 
of  its  adoption  by  the  administration  of  James 
Monroe,  but  of  its  instalment  into  the  great  Amer- 
can  heart;  for  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  American  political  creed — no  voice 
of  denunciation  was  raised  against  it;  and  that  op- 
position to  it  has  been  reserved  until  the  moment 
that  it  is  about  to  be  put  into  practice.' 

Sir,  I  hold  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  system,  that  there  shall  be  no  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  North  American  people  by  any 
European  Power.  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina must  certainly  have  given  his  assent  to  tliat 
doctrine  at  the  time  when  it  was  imbodied  in  the 
message  of  Mr.  Monroe.  I  happen  to  know  the 
history  of  this  memorable  sentiment.  I  obtained 
it  some  four  or  five  weeks  before  his  death,  from 
that  illustrious  man,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury adorned  the  political  annals  of  this  country, 
and  whose  name  will  live  while  the  sun  shines  in 
brightness  in  the  heavens.  I  speak  of  John  Cluincy 
Adams.  This  declaration  was  so  endeared  to  me 
by  its  true  and  lofty  patriotism,  that  I  sought  an 
interview  with  that  venerable  man,  in  order  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  this  very  sub- 
ject. He  gave  me  an  interview  of  two  hours.  He 
has  descended  to  the  tomb,  and  there  can  be  no 
indelicacy  in  relating  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation. He  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  in 
the  habit,  when  preparing  his  message,  of  calling 
upon  the  different  members  of  his  cabinet  for  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  their  respective 
departments.  About  this  period,  the  Governments 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  so  on, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
and  these  interesting  and  important,  events  were 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Monroe  asked  him  what 
duty  was  indicated  to  the  United  States  by  the  oc- 
currence of  these  gratifying  changes  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs  upon  this  continent.  Mr.  Adams  replied 
that  it  would  be  a  proper  occasion  on  which  to  an- 
nounce this  principle  to  the  world.  He  v^as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Moni-oe  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 
Next  day,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  President  Mon- 
roe that  declaration,  which,  with  possibly  a  few 
slight  verbp]  alterations,  was  incorporated  in  the 
message.  Was  it  meaningless?  No,  he  replied. 
It  was  fraught  with  meaning,  and  intended  to  con- 
vey all  that  it€xpi-esses.  And  Mr.  Adams  added, 
that  neither  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  cabinet,  heard  of  it  until 
he  heard  it  read  in  the  message.  I  asked,  did  it 
mean  that  we  should  appeal  to  arms?  No,  was 
the  reply;  that  when  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made,  we  should  first  resort  to  negotiation,  and 
exhaust  it;  and  negotiation  having  failed,  it  would 
then  be  time  to  consider  the  question  of  peace  and 
war,  which  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  object. 


The  declaration  was  officially  communicated  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  vai-ious  European  Powers 
represented  here.  The  English  minister  instantly 
protested  against  it.  The  other  European  minis- 
ters silently  acquiesced,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  took  it  with  a  quasi 
protest,  announcing  his  intention  of  communicating 
it  to  the  Emperor  for  instructions;  but  the  opinion 
of  the  Emperor  was  never  returned.  Now,  I 
have  the  authority  of  that  venerable  man  in  making 
this  statement,  which  I  committed  to  paper  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  the  interview. 
It  shows  that  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams  meant 
something  of  that  character,  whether  others  meant 
anything  or  not.  I  think  it  presents  a  principle 
upon  which  alone  I  would  be  willing  to  place  my- 
self on  the  present  occasion.  I  wilhdi-aw  the  ap- 
peal to  humanity  altogether,  and  I  take  higher 
ground.  Let  us  say  to  the  people  of  Yucatan, 
that  we  will  act — we  will  preserve  you  from  de- 
struction— we  will  prevent  the  seizure  of  your  ter- 
ritory by  any  foreign  Power. 

I  have  spoken  at  greater  length,  sir,  than  I 
designed;  but  situated  as  I  am  in  relation  to  the 
measure  before  the  Senate,  I  could  not  well  have 
.said  less.  Thanking  the  Senate  for  the  kindness 
with  which  it  has  heard  me,  I  conclude  by  implo- 
ring you  to  act  speedily  if  you  act  at  all. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  desire  very  briefly  to  state 
the  reasons  why  1  cannot  vote  for  the  bill.  It  goes 
beyond  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  as 
I  understand  it.  Pie  does  not  propose  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  province  of  Yucatan. 
He  merely  proposes  to  send  our  naval  forces  in 
the  Gulf,  not  required  at  other  points,  to  relieve  the 
white  inhabitants  from  the  war  which  is  waged 
against  them  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  The  Senator  will  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  not  my  habit  to  interrupt  a  gentle- 
man when  he  is  addressing  the  Senate,  but  I  beg 
that  he  will  allow  me  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
President's  message. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  have  the.  message  before 
me,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  allow  the  Senator 
to  read  any  extract  from  it. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  am  under  obligations 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  honorable  Senator.  The 
President  says: 

"  Whilst  still  considering  Yucatan  as  a  portion  of  Mexico, 
if  we  had  troops  to  spare  for  this  purpose,  I  would  deem  it 
proper,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  to 
occupy  and  hold  military  possession  of  her  territory,  and  to 
defend  the  white  inhabitants  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  same  way  that  vve  liave  employed  our  troops 
in  other  States  of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  our  possession, 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  savages  upon  the  inhabitants  who 
have  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the  war." 

Mr.  CLAYTON.     The  President  adds: 

"  But,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  at  the  present,  witlioiU 
serious  danger,  withdraw  our  forces  from  other  portions  of 
the  Mexican  territory  now  in  our  occupation,  and  send  them 
to  Yucatan.  All  that  can  be  done,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, is  to  employ  our  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf,  not  re- 
qnired  at  other  points,  to  afford  them  relief.  Hut  it  is  not 
to  he  expected  that  any  adequate  protection  can  thus  be 
offurded,  as  the  operations  of  such  naval  forces  must,  of 
necessity,  becontined  to  the  coast." 

I  do  not,  then,  understand  the  President  as  being 
at  all  responsible  for  this  bill.  He  has  not  recom- 
mended it.  He  has  said,  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  with  Mexico,  we  cannot  spare  the 
troops;  but,  if  he  could  spai-e  them,  lie  would  take 
military  possession  of  this  as  of  other  Mexican 
provinces,  and  he  would  hold  it — how  long?  Why, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 
The  President  has  not  proposed  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan  an  hour  longer  than  the  continu- 
ance of  the  contest  between  us  and  Mexico.  But 
what  does  the  bill  propose  ?  To  take  military 
possession,  and  retain  it  indefinitely.  My  honora- 
ble friend  from  Indiana  says,  for  his  part  he  would 
go  still  further,  and  he  says  he  is  prepared  for  the 
permanent  annexation  of  Yucatan  to  the  United 
States.  I  propose  to  restrict  myself,  however,  to 
the  bill  itself;  and  I  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  whether  they  are  prepared  to  take  military 
possession  of  this  province,  a  part  of  Mexico,  and 
hold  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  even  after  the  war 
shall  have  ceased? 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  The  message  says  "  tem- 
porary occupation." 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  That  is  true.  What  does  it 
mean?  How  long  is  the  occupation  to  last?  Why, 
just  as  long  as  you  please.  The  gentleman  does 
not  propose  any  limitation  at  all  as  to  the  time 


during  which  this  occupation  ia  to  continue.  The 
first  question  which  meets  me,  and  I  think  will 
meet  others,  is  this:  How  does  this  bill  consist 
with  the  treaty  stipulations  which  we  have  recently 
offered  to  Mexico?  I  desire  to  know  from  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  support  this  bill,  or  who  have 
intimated  a  desire  to  support  it,  how  they  can  do 
so  consistently  with  these  treaty  stipulations?  I 
suppose  1  am  at  liberty  to  say,  that  we  have  offered 
a  boundary  line  to  Mexico,  and  pledged  ourselves 
by  treaty,  that  it  should  be  forever  the  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Now, 
Yucatan  is,  as  the  President  says  in  his  rnessage, 
at  this  moment  a  part  of  Mexico.  We  have  never 
recognized,  her  independence.  Like  many  of  the 
other  xMexican  States,  she  has  been  occasionally 
in  a  state  of  revolution.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  finally  made 
between  this  country  and  Mexico,  Mexico  would 
resume  her  empire  over  that'State.  It  is  now 
claimed  by  her,  that  she  has  never  relinquished 
her  title  to  Yucatan;  and  I  presume  she  never  wilt 
relinquish  it.  Again:  we  have  stipulated  also, 
after  declaring  that  this  shall  be  the  boundary  line 
between  us  and  Mexico,  that  after  a  certain  period 
we  shall  withdraw  our  troops  from  every  part  of 
that  Republic.  Yet  this  bill  proposes,  without 
reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  take 
and  hold  military  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
important  provincd^  of  Mexico.  It  seems  to  me, 
with  all  deference  to  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  this  bill 
violates  the  treaty  in  both  particulars:  first,  in 
reference  to  the  line;  and  secondly,  in  respect  to 
our  removal  of  the  troops. 

Again:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate time  to  make  a  proposition  for  the  military 
occupation  of  any  portion  of  Mexico.  I  fear  the 
effect  of  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Mexican  Congres.s 
is  about  to  assemble  at  Clueretaro,  and  we  have 
strong  hopes  that  that  Congress  will  ratify  the 
treaty  between  us  and  Mexico.  Now,  if,  at  the 
first  moment  after  that  Congress  shall  assemble, 
they  learn  that  there  is  a  bill  actually  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
passed  one  branch  of  that  Congress,  who.se  pro- 
visions are  directly  in  conflict  with,  the  solemn 
stipulations  of  the  very  treaty  which  they  are 
asked  to  make  with  us;  that  it  provides  that  we 
are  to  take  and  hold  one  of  their  most  important 
provinces, — I  put  it  to  the  honorable  gentlemen, 
what  will  be  the  opinion  which  that  Congress  will 
entertain  of  ottr  good  faith  ?  Will  they  not  believe, 
notwithstanding  all  your  professions  that  you  are 
acting  from  principles  of  humanity  alone,  that  your 
real  object  in  making  this  whole  movement  has 
been,  to  violate  the  treaty,  to  disregard  its  pro- 
visions, and  that  you  now  stand  ready,  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  to  cast  it  to  the  winds,  to  acquire 
more  Mexican  territory? 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  (in  his  seat.) 
Then  there  is  the  armistice. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Sir,  as  it  is  suggested,  what 
are  you  to  do  with  the  armistice?  That  is  now  in 
force,  and,  in  direct  violation  of  it,  you  propose 
to  send  troops  into  Mexico!  Why,  this  bill  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  so  plain  a  violation  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  negotiations  which  have  been  entered  into 
between  us  and  Mexico,  that  I  trust  it  never  can 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

In  regard  to  those  principles  of  humanity,  on 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  act,  I  am  very  willing 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  he,  who  ought  to  understand 
the  subject,  and  doubtless  does,  much  better  than 
I  do,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  sending  some  portion 
of  our  naval  force,  now  in  the  Gulf,  for  the  relief 
of  these  suffering  people,  their  lives  may  be  saved 
without  our  being  involved  in  a  war.  To  that 
extent  I  am  willing  to  go  with  all  rny  heart.  What 
I  object  to  is,  entering  into  a  war  with  either  the 
Indians  or  Cieoles  of  Yucatan,  at  this  or  any  other 
time.  If  we  are  to  acton  the  great  principles  of 
humanity,  I  desire  to  know  if  we  are  not  to  have 
some  regard  for  the  health  and  lives  of  our  own 
gallant  soldiers,  who,  after  having  fought  through 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  on  record,  in 
Mexico,  are  now,  by  this  bill,  to  be  sent  away  to 
Yucatan  ?  I  apprehend  that  there  is  not  a  more 
destructive  climate  in  the  world  than  that  of  Yuca- 
tan for  our  soldiers.    Our  army  is  for  the  present 
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in  Mexico.  Are  we  now,  at  tlie  commencement 
■of  the  summer  montlis,  to  order  the  embarcation 
■of  any  portion  of  that  army  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any 
other  point,  for  Yucatan  ?  Or  are  they  to  be 
marched  thither?  If  you  send  them  there,  how 
many  gf  them  are  destined  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive country? 

Mr.  HANNEGAN,(in  his  seat.)  The  country 
around  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  quite  salubrious. 

Mr.  CLAYTOiN'.  There  are  various  represent- 
ations on  that  subject.  It  is  certainly  said,  that 
the  country  throu£;h  v/hi-ch  you  approach  Merida 
is  extremely  unhealthy.  Why,  before  our  army 
went  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  was  stated  that  the 
■country  there  was  very  healthy,  but  how  many 
of  our  most  gallant  countrymen  perished  on  the 
banks  of  that  pestilential  river?  I  take  it,  that  the 
tropical  climate  of  Yucatan  is  still  more  destruc- 
tive. While  fully  disposed  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  in  reference  to  these  Yucatecos,  _ 
1  desire  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  have 
some  regard  for  the  health  a'nd  lives  of  our  own 
countrymen.  I  understand  that  there  are  about 
fifty  thousand  of  the  white  race  in  Yucatan,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  consist  of  Mex- 
ican Indians.  How  manyjives  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  this  conflict  I  know  not,  and  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  Ivns  been  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve OH  credible  authority,  that  the  Spanish  race 
is  unable  to  raise  an  army  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men.  I  suppose,  then,  that  v/eare  called  upon 
to  send  an  equal  number;  and  that,  with  that  force, 
we  are  to  encounter  as  many  assailants  as  these 
four  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand  Mexican  Indians 
can  muster.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
result  of  that  conflict  should  we  engage  in  it.  I 
•desire  a  little  more  light  before  I  engage  in  such  a 
conflict.  I  know  very  well,  that  we  fought  with 
our  whole  army  a  few  thousand  Indians  in  Florida 
for  many  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  And  I  know,  also,  that  we  have  another 
light  with  forty  thousand  Camanche  warriors  on 
our  hands,  if  the  Mexican  treaty  be  ratified.  Now, 
I  do  not  desire  too  many  fights  on  our  hands  at 
one  time.  Aware  of  the  disposition  and  determin- 
ation of  my  countrymen,  that  if  once  they  enter 
into  a  fight  with  these  people,  or  any  other,  they 
never  will  cease  until  they  have  conquered,  at 
whatever  co.st  of  blood  and  treasure,  as  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  enter  upon 
this  business  with  great  caution.  I  deprecate  pre- 
cipitate action.  I  desire  information  to  guide  my 
action.  The  principle  of  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  carried  out  in  this  bill,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  farewell  admonitions  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  and  with  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government  under  our  earlier  Presidents.  If  we 
adopt  it  now,  it  will  react  upon  us  at  some  future 
day. 

i  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  discussing  the  question  of  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co. That  subject  has  been  already  exhausted.  I 
trust  that  no  such  issue  as  that  of  further  annexa- 
tion of  territory  will  be  brought  into  the  coming 
Presidential  election.  I  trust  that  no  such  issue  as 
that  shall  ever  again  be  presented  to  the  American 
people.  We  have  got  into  a  war,  which  my  friends 
on  the  other  side,  as  well  as  myself,  regard  as  having 
terminated  gloriously,  so  far  as  the  success  of  our 
arms  is  concerned.  How  much  it  has  cost  us,  we 
do  not  know,  and  probably  we  shall  not  ascertain 
for  a  year  to  come.  We  have  acquired  by  that 
war,  that  which  many  regard  as  an  absolute  curse, 
and  others  as  a  blessing.  Which  of  these  opin- 
ions is  the  true  one,  remains  to  be  decided.  But  1 
think  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  to  agitate  the 
■country  about  annexation  at  this  moment,  and  I 
hope  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side  do  not  in- 
tend anything  of  the  kind,  I  content  myself  with 
adding  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  think 
this  measure  in  direct  conflict  with  the  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico,  and  that  from  all 
that  I  can  see  of  it,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  most  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences.  If  we  do  anything 
for  the  relief  of  Yucatan,  it  should  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government.  If  we 
enter  upon  a  crusade  against  these  Indians,  it 
ou^ht  to  be  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
Mexico.  If,  without  obtaining  that  consent  and 
cooperation,  we  embark  in  this  movement,  in  my 
judgment  the  negotiation   of  the   treaty  will  bo 


broken  up,  and  Mexico  will  charge  u.s  with  having 
acted  in  bad  faith.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  must 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  follow  the  Senator  from  Delaware  into 
any  discussion  of  the  treaty,  or  the  proliabilities  of 
future  annexation.  On  the  treaty  I  consider  my 
lips  yet  sealed.  The  subject  of  future  annexation 
I  leave  to  the  future.  The  Piesident's  message 
distinctly  announces  that  he  seeks  no  annexation 
of  Yucatan.  It  is  not  the  acquisition  of  territory 
to  which  he  directs  his  attention.  He  merely  points 
out  the  sole  motive  which  has  prompted  him  on 
this  occasion  to  invoke  the  action  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Nor  do  I  conceive  it 
necessary  atpresenl  to  assert  that  principle,  which, 
when  the  time  arrives,  I,  like  others,  shall  be  ready 
to  maintain:  the  non-intervention  of  European  Pow- 
ers in  the  affairs  of  the  North  American  continent. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  principle  is  involved  in  this 
question.  We  are  at  war  with  Mexico.  Yucatan 
is  recognized  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  standing  neu- 
tral, it  is  true,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war, 
but,  on  one  occasion,  throwing  off  her  neutrality, 
and  identifying  herself  with  Mexico,  in  her  war 
against  the  United  States.  Being  thus  a  part  of 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  war  covers  Yucatan.  The 
President  requires  no  more  than  a  sufficient  force 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  military  operations 
in  Yucatan  or  elsewhere,  to  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  Congress-for  any  action 
at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  a  response  to  his 
application  for  an  increase  of  the  army  has  been 
long  delayed.  The  measure  has  been  long  dis- 
cussed in  this  body,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  action  upon  it  may  be  deferred  in  the  other 
branch  of  Congress.  In  these  circumstances,  an 
urgent  demand  for  the  presence  of  American  troops 
in  Yucatan  arises,  and  the  President  calls  upon 
Congress  to  give  him  the  means  to  carry  out  what 
was  his  plain  duty,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Executive  Gove>-nment.  A  portion  of  that  coun- 
try, against  which  we  made  war,  and  rendered 
especially  helpless  by  our  act  of  invasion,  calls  to 
us  in  a  voiceof  deep  suffering  for  aid.  That  is  the 
ground  upon  v/hich  I  put  this  question.  This 
measure  is  an  incident  of  the  Mexican  war,  which 
past  legislation  has  declared  and  recognized. 

The  President  only  asks  for  troops  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  an  object  entirely  consistent  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Mexico.  It  is 
true  that  he  alludes  to  the  present  condition  of 
Yucatan  in  connection  with  Great  Britain.  This 
is  no  new  anhouncenoent.  We  have  seen  Great 
Britain  year  after  year  extending  her  naval  stations, 
until,  by  a  line  of  circumvallation,  she  almost  sur- 
rounds the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  see  her  posts  at 
telegraphic  distances  from  the  banks  of  the  Baha- 
mas to  the  mouth  of  theOronoco.  And  certainly 
we  may  be  jealous  of  any  attempt  on  her  part  to 
seize  a  cape  which  actually  commands  the  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
appropriately  connected  with  this  the  question  of 
the  possession  of  Cuba.  Yucatan  and  Cuba  are 
the  salient  points  commanding  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, which  I  hold  to  be  a  basin  of  water  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  Whenever  the  question  arises 
whether  the  United  States  shall  seize  these  gates 
of  entrance  from  the  south  and  east,  or  allow  them 
to  pass  into  the  possession  of  any  maritime  Power, 
I  am  ready,  for  one  to  declare  that  my  step  will 
be  forward,  and  that  the  cape  of  Yucatan  and  the 
island  of  Cuba  must  be  ours. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Will  the  honorable  gentle- 
man allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Suppose  there  should  be  a 
negro  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  that,  from  motives 
of  humanity,  Great  Britain  should  interfere  and 
take  military  possession  of  that  island,  for  which 
course  we  are  about  to  make  a  precedent,  would 
the  honorable  Senator  hesitate  to  go  to  war? 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Not  a  moment! 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  It  is  the  answer  that  I  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  hu- 
manity of  Gieat  Britain,  the  great  slave-trader  of 
the  world.  If  she  should  interfere,  on  any  pretext, 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing 
there,  I  would  regard  it  as  a  proper  occasion  to  in- 
terfere. Great  Britain  has  already  attempted ,  under 


a  pretext  of  establishing  a  hospital  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,   in   connection  with  her  slave-ships,  to 
build  up  a  Gibraltar  to  overlook  the  Spanish  Moro 
Castle;  and  if  the  government  of  Cuba  had  yielded 
to  tlial  demand,  the  weak  court  of  Spain  not  de- 
nying it,  I  would  have  considered  it  as  demanding 
the  immediate  interference  of  the  United  States. 
The  very  necessity  of  deferiding  the  United  States 
requires  that  we  should  take  whatever  steps  should 
be  necessary  always  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
i  great  point  of  exit  and  entrance  to  a  large  portion 
I  of  the  American  coast.    But  I  understand  the  ques- 
I  lion  of  the  Senator  as  making  the  interference  of 
j  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  a  parallel  case 
,  with  the  present. 

j      Mr.  CLAYTON.     I  put  that  case  to  show  the 
j  Senator  the  effect  of  his  own  declaration. 

Mr.  DAVIS.     I  saw  the  conclusion,  and  was 
prepared  for  it. 
1       Mr.  CLAYTON.     It  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
!       Mr.  DAVIS.     If  we  were  not  at  war  with  Mex- 
I  ico,  and  a  war  of  castes  had  sprung  up  in  Yucatan, 
'■  m  which  we  had  no  right  as  a  belligerent  Power  to 
interfere,  however  I  might  have  been  pained  in  be- 
holding the  spectacle,  I  should  have  viev.?ed  it  as  I 
j  did  the  case  of  Guatemala,  in  which  the  Indian  race 
j  triumphed,   and  established,  as  1  will  concede  to 
'  the  Senator,  a  better  government  than  Guatemala 
ever  had  before.     If  such  v/ere  the  case  at  present, 
I  would  stand  quietly  by,  and  let  the  people  decide 
which  race  should  rule  them.    But  I  place  this  case 
of  Yucatan  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  Mexican 
war.     I   have  not  yet  seen  any  convincing  proof 
that  Great  Britain  has  interfered.     She  has  been 
asked  to  send  some  troops,  and  I  believe  has  sent 
three  companies  of  artillery. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Is  there  not  an  armistice  now 
existing? 

Mr,  DAVIS.  That  originally  constituted  adif- 
ficulty  with  me,  wh'ch,  by  one  best  calculated  to 
construe  it,  has  been  removed,  and  does  not  now 
interpose  any  obstacle  to  my  action.  I  am  not  ap- 
prized at  what  date  that  armi.stice  expires,  but  I 
think  it  will  come  to  an  end  before  we  can  possibly 
get  troops  to  Yucatan.  Again,  that  armistice  points 
directly  to  the  fact  that  no  new  posts  are  to  betaken 
in  Mexico,  except  on  account  of  hostile  move- 
ments on  her  part.  Here  is  a  movement,  the  re- 
sult of  which  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  like  tlie 
war  of  factions  all  over  Mexico.  It  may  be  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the 
American  army  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  prepared  to  say  it  is 
not? 

I  do  not  rely  upon  the  argument  of  the  honora- 
ble. Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  based  upon  the  fact  that  these 
Indians  have  been  furnished  with  arms,  bearing 
the  Tower  mark.  It  does  not  follow  from  that 
fact,  that  these  arms  were  furnished  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. Ccesar,  Frederick,  and  Napoleon,  the  three 
greatest  generals,  have  demonstrated  that  celerity 
of  movement  is  the  great  groundwork  of  military 
success.  Great  Britain,  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
maxim,  has  been  constantly  reducing  the  weightof 
her  arms.  The  Tower  muskets  have  been  con- 
demned and  sold  as  unfit  for  service.  Hence,  they 
are  found  all  over  the  South  American  States. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Has  not  Great  Britain 
estitblished  a  great  depot  of  arms  at  the  Balize? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Certainly,  I  am  aware  of  that 
fact.  If  she  was  sending  muskets  there,  however, 
she  would  send  them  from  her  own  armories,  and 
of  the  present  .standard.  The.se  Tower  muskets 
were  also  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans, 
having  been  purchased  by  those  who  could  obtain 
only  cheap  arms,  or  had  less  skill  in  the  use  of 
them.  Great  Britain  may  be  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Yucatan,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  jump 
to  that  conclusion.  Like  ourselves,  she  may  only 
be  answering  the  call  of  humanity;  or  she  may  be 
insidiously  arming  the  Indians.  But  whether  it 
be  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  immaterial  to  my  ar- 
gument. I  take  the  ground,  that  as  we  are  at  war 
with  Mexico,  we  have  a  right  to  establish  posts  m 
any  part  of  Mexico,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  that  war;  and  if  Great^  Britain  steps  in 
when  we  have  prostrated  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  seize  Yucatan,  we  have  the  right  to  interpose. 
We  are  the  belligerent  Pov/er;  we  may  take  up 
positions  within  that  territory,  and,  with  the  high- 
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est  molives  of  humanity  and  policy,  assert  our  right 
to  exclude  any  other  Power  from  seizing  Mexico, 
or  any  portion  of  her  territory  in  the  present  pros- 
trate condition  to  which  she  has  been  reduced  by 
us.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  President  has 
placed  the  question  on  the  true  ground. 

I  rise  ta  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  upon 
the  ground  simplj'-  of  the  urgent  demand  which  ex- 
ists for  the  immedjate  increase  of  the  army,  and 
to  give  power  to  the  President  to  call  out  troops  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  withdrawn  from  thearmy, 
for  liie  purpose  of  holding  posts  in  Yucatan.  With 
these  introductory  remarks,  I  beg  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  which  is  as  follows,  and  is  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  bill,  was  then  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  tlie  President  be,  and  lie  is  hrre- 
by,  authoiizi^d  and  empowered  to  accept  the  service?  of  an 
equal  number  of  volunteer  troops  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
as  iniiy  be  withdrawn  from  their  present  duty,  to  an.-wer  to 
the  exigent  demand  for  the  immediate  presence  of  a  portion 
of  our  army  in  Yucatan:  Provided,  Their  services  shall  be 
required.  The  same  to  he  raised  for  service  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May 
thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Mr.  UPHAM.  I  would  ask  if  the  President 
has  not  the  right  now  to  increase  the  army  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  thousand  volunteers  } 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
call  out  a  certain  number  of  volunteers  by  regi- 
ments. These  regiments  were  called  out.  They 
have  wasted  away  in  the  service,  and  it  would  take 
perhaps  the  number  named  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
regiments  already  e'.xisting  in  the  volunteer  service; 
but  the  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  done,  is  by 
recruiting,  and  recruiting  for  volunteer  regiments 
has  been  found  to  be  so  difficult,  that  no  one  looks 
to  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  army  with  the 
rapidity  required  by  this  exigency. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  may  remark,  be- 
fore I  resume  my  seat,  represents  Yucatan  as  a 
sickly  country,  and  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
troops  in  Mexico.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  in- 
terioreither  of  Yucatan  or  of  Mexico,  is  sickly;  but 
■when  new  troops  are  sent  to  a  tropical  climate  in 
the  summer  season,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
camp  life,  and  put  upon  soldier's  fare,  they  are 
liable  to  contract  disease,  partly  in  consequence  of 
their,want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  en- 
campment, and  of  the  best  means  of  protecting 
themselves.  Hence  the  necessity  for  sending  into 
a  new  country  troops  that  have  had  some  experi- 
ence; and  in  sending  out  fresh  volunteers,  they 
should  be  mingled  for  a  time  with  troops  that  liave 
been  in  service,  from  whom  they  can  learn  all  the 
necessary  means  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  a 
climate  the  peculiarities  of  which  are  to  be  learned. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi entirely  ciianges  the  character  of  this  bill, 
and  that  it  is  simply  a  proposition  to  increa.se  the 
military  force  employed  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
In  that  point  of  view,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this 
measure  whatever.  My  honorable  friend  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  has  been  laboriously  march- 
ing forward — slowly,  I  acknowledge,  but  not  the 
less  diligently — for  the  last  two  months,  at  the  head 
of  his  twenty  thousand  militiamen  !  They  are,  in- 
deed, now  pretty  well  advanced,  and  every  day  the 
word  has  been  "  forward — march!"  Where  is  the 
necessity,  then,  for  introducing  this  special  billYor 
the  purpose  of  making  an  uncertain  and  indefinite 
augmentation  of  the  army,  instead  of  taking  the  bill 
which  has  already  been  proposed,  providing  for  an 
army  commensurate  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
war.'  The  amendment  makes  this  bill  nothing 
more  than  a  provision  for  the  general  purposes  and 
exigencies  of  the  war,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive,  who  has  the  management  and 
control  of  it— nothing  more.  The  twenty  thou- 
sand volunteer  bill  has  the  same  purpose  for  its  ob- 
ject. Why,  then,  introduce  another  measure  to 
effect  the  same  object?  If  there  be  any  new  exi- 
gency, demanding  the  augmentation  of  the  twenty 
thousand  volunteers,  we  have  only  to  amend  that 
bill  and  enlarge  that  measure.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  has  a  peculiar  and  especial  object 
and  purpose,  which  have  been  explained  to  us  by 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  by 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
My  friend's  amendment  cuts  loose  the  bill  from  the 
object  of  the  President  altogether.  The  object  of 
the  President  is  to  rescue  an  unhappy  people  over- 


whelmed by  a  savage  foe.  That  is  his  object.  But 
the  amendment  proposes  to  increase  the  army  so 
as  to  give  to  the  President  a  force  adequate  to 
effect  the  military  occupation  of  the  country  as  a 
measure  in  our  war  wi'.h  Mexico.  But,  sir,  we 
may  have,  and  I  trust  that  at  this  day  v.'e  have,  a 
treaty  ratified  which  is  to  give  peace  to  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico.  What,  then,  becomes  of  themes- 
sage  of  the  President  and  the  object  of  this  bill,  if 
you  connect  this  warfare  in  Y"ucatan  as  merely  in- 
cidental with  your  war  in  Mexico?  If  the  war 
with  Mexico  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  incident  goes  along  with  it,  and  you  do  not 
interfere  at  all.  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
has  for  its  object  the  following  up  of  purposes  of 
war,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  purposes  of  peace 
and  preservation  proposed  by  the  message  under 
consideration. 

If  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  or  the  interests  or 
honor  of  this  country  require  it,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  any  additional  number  of  men  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  war. 
But  as  to  this  particular  measure,  and  this  particu- 
lar object  proposed  by  the  President,  it  .seems  to 
me  that  it  is  subject  to  great  objections — objections 
of  the  gravest  character.  This  interposition  in  Yu- 
catan is  not  proposed  by  the  President  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Mexican  war,  for  the  Mexican 
war  has  for  its  object  the  prostration  of  our  enemy; 
and  Yucatan,  he  says,  is  a  portion  of  Mexico,  and 
therefore  our  enemy.  So  far  from  having  any  de- 
structive purpose  of  war,  the  measure  proposed  has 
for  its  object  purposes  of  preservation  and  charity. 
It  is  in  that  point  of  view  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
subject  to  very  grave  objections.  It  seems  some- 
what surprising  to  me,  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  accompany  this  certainly  extraordi- 
nary proposition  with  an  official  copy  of  the  arm- 
istice lately  made  between  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Mexico — an  armistice  extend- 
ing to  and  beyond  Yucatan.  1  hear  differences  of 
opinion  expressed  among  gentlemen,  how  far  the 
measure  proposed  might  be  consistent  with  the 
armistice.  I  cannot  conceive — though  I  have  not 
lately  seen  a  copy  of  that  armistice,  never  having 
seen  an  official  copy  of  it — that  it  would  be  by  any 
possibility  consistent  with  it,  to  give  to  either  party 
the  privilege  of  extending  itself,  or  making  addi- 
tional preparations  for  war.  That  is  not  the  object 
of  an  armistice.  Can  it  be  possibly  supposed,  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  we  could  extend 
our  military  occupation  over  all  Mexico?  No. 
And  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  construction  of 
any  armistice  which  could  allow  us  to  take  military 
possession  of  a  province  of  the  enemy  not  in  our 
possession  when  the  armistice  was  made. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi:  I  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  express  provision  in  the  armistice,  that  in  the 
case  of  any  military  movements  being  made,  we 
had  the  right  to  send  our  troops  to  counteract 
them. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  suppose  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  that  provision  had  reference  only  to 
such  military  operations  as  were  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  us. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi,  (in  his  seat.)  Yes; 
I  have  no  doubt  such  was  the  understanding  of  the 
provision. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
this  civil  war  raged  in  Yucatan  at  the  very  time 
that  the  armistice  was  made;  and  if  the  under- 
standing had  been  that  Yucatan  was  not  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  and  so  stipulated.  But  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  this  armistice.  I  think,  however,  we 
should  know  precisely  what  it  is,  before  we  enter 
upon  a  movement  which  may  be  in  violation  of  its 
terms.  Suppose,  however,  all  this  {difficulty  re- 
moved: our  humanity  is  invoked  in  behalf  of_a 
suffering  people;  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
sound  policy  on  our  part,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
engage  in  a  foreign  war.  I  hope  I  am  not  desti- 
tute of  the  proper  feelings  that  belong  to  us  on  such 
an  occasion;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  step 
would  be  an  exceedingly  perilous  one,  leading  us 
into  new  and  untried  scenes  of  public  policy.  The 
proposition  wants  a  definitiveness  that  would  en- 
able us  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  step.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  military  occupation  of  Yucatan, 
as  a  thing  distinct  from,  and  independent  ofv  our 


war  with  Mexico.  I  suppose  it  i.'S  so  considered 
by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  signified  his  assent. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Then,  how  long  is  the 
occupation  to  continue?  To  whaiextent?  Every- 
thing, sir,  is  here  boundless,  both  as  regards  time 
and  space.  Is  it  not  a  perilous  step,  then,  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  ?  We  are  called  upon, 
thefi,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  involve  our 
country,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
in  foreign  difficulties,  foreign  wars,  and  vast  ex- 
penditures of  the  public  money.  How  far  ought 
we  to  go?  Are  we  hot  transgressing  altogether 
that  principle  of  non-intervention  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  security  of  nations?  It  is  not 
merely  a  sound  rule  of  domestic  policy,  but  it  is  a 
great  principle,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  nations  in  theirdistinctand  inde- 
pendent character.  If  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
intervention  be  generally  admitted,  the  ambitious 
.nation,  which  seeks  aggrandizement  and  the  exten- 
sion of  power,  will  employ  every  pretext,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  slightest  reasons,  to  act  upon  the 
principle.  The  consequences  must  be  apparent. 
The  violation  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
is  calculated  to  fill  the  world  with  distress,  discord, 
and  war.  It  will  prockice  atrocities  -everywhere, 
at  which  humanity  would  shudder.  The  inter- 
vention of  one  nation,  on  tiie  pretence  of  humanity, 
would  furnish  the  pretext  for  another  to  interfere, 
and  in  order  to  check  the  inhumanity  which  they 
would  charge  upon  the  former.  And  thus  wars 
originally  made  for  peace  and  preservation  will  be 
multiplied  one  upon  another.  We  make  war  upon 
what  we  call  the  savages  of  Yucatan,  to  prevent 
them  from  murdering,  or  to  punish  them  for  mur- 
dering,the  white  inhabitants  of  Yucatan.  England, 
or  France,  or  Spain,  makes  war  upon  us,  because 
she  alleges  we  have  interfered  needlessly,  and  are 
unnecessarily  putting  to  death  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Thus,  sir,  war  is  got 
up  on  all  sides  in  the  name  of  humanity;  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  there  is  a  confused  slaugh- 
tering war  spreading  throughout  the  world.  It 
may  be  so.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  be  a  little 
careful — however  laudable  may  be  the  motives 
which  impel  us — however  active  may  be  our  feel- 
ings of  benevolence — that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves, 
in  this  instance,  to  violate  one  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  security  and  peace  of  men  and 
of  nations  repose;  lest,  by  our  misjudged  human- 
ity, and  by  the  dangerous  example  which  we  set, 
we  aid  in  the  subversion  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
society,  and  add  to  these  very  evils  which  we  dep- 
recate, and  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  which  we 
embark  in  this  war?  There  will  be  wars;  there 
will  be  rumors  of  wars.  And  v/hen  will  they 
cease,  or  how  are  they  to  be  made  to  cease?  By 
our  interposition,  or  the  interposition  of  the  army 
of  any  i^ingle  nation?  No.  It  is  a  higher  and 
mighter  Power  alone  that  can  stay  the  course  of 
war,  destructive  war,  unjust  war,  waged  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe.  How  many  unjust  wars 
are  now  going  on  in  the  world?  How  many  wars 
comparatively  are  just?  Very  few.  There  are 
but  few  of  which  history  gives  any  account.  Mr. 
President,  are  we  to  enterupon  these  new  schemes? 
Ours  has  been  the  safe  doctrine  and  policy  of  non- 
intervention. We  meddle  with  none,  and  we  allow 
none  to  meddle  with  us.  We  cannot  take  too  much 
care  to  maintain  that  policy,  now  and  forever. 
We  shall  acquire  more  honor  in  that  way  than  in 
any  other.  We  shall  contribute  most  to  the  great 
principle  of  peace  among  men  by  that  course  rather 
than  by  adopting  active  intervention  upon  whatever 
plausible  pretext.  It  is  the  safest  and  best  course 
for  us;  not  that  I  would  not,  if  it  were  in  the  way, 
save  those  who  are  assailed,  succor  the  distressed, 
rescue  the  feeble  from  the  hands  of  the  murderer; 
btit  we  cannot,  upon  general  principles,  undertake 
the  correction  of  these  excesses,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  these  savages,  by  any  general  system  of 
national  policy.  We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  adopt 
such  a  course  of  policy.  If  we  do,  we  bring  upon 
ourselves  certain  destruction,  and  do  not  accom- 
plish the  object  at  which  we  aim. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is,  beyond  all  this,  an 
entire  want  of  the  necessary  information  upon  this 
subject  that  will  enable  us  to  interpose  with  justice. 
We  hear  but  one  side  upon  this  question.  I  am 
without  information  as  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question,     I  am  entirely  without  information  as  to 
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the  merits  of  this  warfare,  which  is  waeed  in  Yu- 
catan. Its  mode  is  said  to  bean  unlawful  one,  one 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  That  is  wrong  in 
itself,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy. But  before  we  interpose,  we  ought  to 
know  something;  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
itself.  Who  complain?  Are  they  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country ,''  Undoubtedly  they  are 
the  mere  minority.  They  must  be  in  a  minority, 
or  how  could  they  come  here  as  men,  and  seek  as 
suppliants  for  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  nation? 
And  are  we,  without  examination,  simply  upon 
the  cry  of  the  nf\inority,  to  interfere  and  take  up 
arms  and  unsheathe  our  swords  against  the  major- 
ity? Why,  to  do  so,  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
principle  that  we  recognize  as  the  foundation  of 
government.  We  presume  here  that  the  majority 
is  right;  and  it  seems  to  me  but  fair  that  we  should 
carry  out  the  principle.  The  person-s  against  whom 
this  complaint  is  made,  of  carrying  on  an  inhuman 
warfare,  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. What  is  their  condition?  I  am,  for  one,  but 
very  imperfectly  informed  respecting  it. 

Mr.  H  ANN  EG  AN,  (in  his  seaf.)  They  are 
savages. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  I  do  not  understand  it 
so.  If  so,  what  a  mighty  reproach  it  must  be  to 
the  men  who  are  calling  to  u.s  for  assistance. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  The  whites  muster  but 
two  thousand  troops. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  For  three  hundred  years 
they  have  governed  these  people,  and  been  teach- 
ing them  religion,  and  giving  them  knowledge  and 
education.  And  now  they  come  and  tell  us  that 
these  people  are  still  savages,  when  church  and 
state  have  had  them  under  their  direction  for  three 
hundred  years.  They  must  have  been  very  badly 
governed,  and  the  government  must  have  been  a 
very  unjust  one,  at  least  a  very  unparental  one,  if, 
after  three  hundred  years  of  subjection,  they  are 
still  in  their  savage  state.  Now,  I  apprehend  my 
friend  is  a  good  deal  mistaken.  They  may  be 
savages  in  point  of  education  and  information,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  have  called  savages. 
The  relation  which  they  sustain  in  Yucatan,  is  not 
the  relation  which  the  savages  of  our  country  have 
borne  towards  us.  These  people  are  citizens. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery  there  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  (in  his  seat.)  They  have  the 
right  of  sufTraae. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  They  enjoy  civil  rights; 
but  .such  civil  rights  and  such  enjoyment  of  them  as 
the  laws  of  Spanish  colonization  have  left  to  thecon- 
quered  people  of  South  America.  A  state  of  sub- 
jugation, I  acknowledge;  but  what  are  these.people 
attempting  to  do  in  Yucatan  more  than  has  been 
done  by  Uiese  people  in  Guatemala,  which  we  have 
considered  as  a  Government,  and  to  which  we  send 
a  diplomatic  agent?  What  are  they  doing,  but 
what  has  been  successfully  done  by  the  people  of 
Guatemala  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  one  of 
their  chiefs,  at  the  head. of  the  Indian  population — 
who  would  be  better  understood  in  this  country  if 
■we  were  to  call  them  native  Mexicans,  or  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country — throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Spaniard,  established  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves?  They  have  risen  up  against 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they 
were  first  conquered,  have  overthrown  them,  and 
have  governed  that  country  very  well  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  I  know  of  no  difference  be- 
tween these  Indians  and  those  who  are  termed 
-savages  in  Yucatan;  but  I  maybe  mistaken.  I 
wish  a  great  deal  more  information  than  1  now 
have,  before  I  can  venture  to  vote  for  this  bill.  If 
our  humanity  must  interpose,  I  would  rather  send 
an  umpire  to  examine  into  the  justice  of  the  case, 
before  we  should  take  part  with  either  side.  Let 
us  be  at  least  judges  before  we  become  execution- 
ers. •  It  seems  to  me  extremely  unwise,  and  mani- 
festly unjust,  to  enter  into  a  controversy  in  the 
character  of  arbiter  and  judge,  without  knowing 
anything  whatever  of  its  merits.  While  I  say  all 
this,  there  is  nothing  short  of  entangling  ourselves 
with  this  principle  of  intervention,  as  now  pre- 
sented, nothing  short  of  adopting  it  as  a  principle 
of  policy,  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  do,  to 
rescue  the  descendants  of  these  Spaniards,  the 
white  possessors  of  Yucatan,  from  the  cruelties  to 
which  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  now  exposed.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  cruel  warfare.     We  may  infer  that 


from  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Who  are  they? 
We  all  know.  They  are  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  who  for  three  hundred  years 
have  been  the  victims  of  misgovernment  and  cru- 
elty; for  three  hundred  years  they  have  suffered 
the  oppression  of  the  Spanish  yoke.  They  have 
worn  it  upon  their  galled  necks.  That  the  war- 
fare between  these  two  races,  after  the  accumulation 
of  such  a  debt  of  vengeance,  should  be  exasper- 
ated and  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  humanity,  will  not  be  regarded  as  sur- 
prising by  any  man  who  knows  human  nature. 
But  I  would  not  stand  by,  and  if  I  could  prevent 
it,  behold  the  accomplishnrrent  of  this  work  of 
vengeance.  I  would  arrest  it,  if  I  could.  I  would 
negotiate  between  these  parties.  I  would  put  them 
at  peace,  one  with  the  other;  and  if  I  could  not 
succeed,  and  found  that  one  party  was,  without 
cause,  murdering  their  innocent  neighbors,  I  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  arrest  the  blow.  But 
ns  for  banishing  an  army  of  our  own  citizens  to 
that  territory,  there  to  remain,  I  know  not  how 
long,  that  is  another  question  altogether.  How 
long  are  they  to  remain  there?  Suppose  the  sav- 
ages recoil  and  f.ee  to  the  fastnesses,  of  which  we 
are  informed  in  these  documents,  there  to  nourish 
the  vengeance  which  our  interposition  has  restrict- 
ed, will  it  not  be  only  to  pounce  upon  their  prey 
as  soon  as  we  withdraw  ?  Does  not  my  honorable 
friend  from  Indiana  perceive  that  our  occupation 
of  the  territory  may  be  almost  interminable.  If 
our  object  be  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  must  we 
not  remain  there  to  protect  them,  until  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Indians  be  extinguished?  And  how 
long  will  it  be  till  these  fifty  thousand  of  the  white 
race  shall  become  strong  enough  to  protect  thein- 
selves?  Are  we  to  stay  there  till  that  time  shall 
arrive?  To  consummate  our  act  of  humanity,  we 
are  bound  to  do  so.  We  are  not  to  protect  them 
for  a  day,  and  have  them  slaughtered  on  the  mor- 
row. In  order  to  make  our  interposition  effectual, 
the  army  must  remain  there;  and  it  is  because  I 
want  information  that  I  cannot  now  act  upon  this 
bill,  assuring  the  gentleman  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  no  duty  of  humanity,  none  of  its  tenderest 
obligations,  which  I  do  not  stand  ready  to  perform, 
so  far  as  1  can  do  so  consistently  with  the  great 
national  trust  which  is  committed  to  me  as  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  United  States. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  ourselves,  and  our  own  fel- 
low-citizens. Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  coun- 
try. That  discharged,  all  that  we  can  do  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  all  that  we  can  do  to  raise  up 
the  fallen  and  relieve  the  distressed,  I  am  willing 
to  do;  but  when  you  demand  of  me  this  particular 
act  of  interposition,  I  want  to  know  all  the  circum- 
stances which  can  guide  me  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  probable  extent  of  that  service  to  which  by 
my  vote  I  have  committed  my  country.  How 
many  men  will  we  be  bound  to  furnish  by  this 
bill?  How  much  money  will  we  be  called  upon  to 
expend?  How  long  have  you  bound  us  to  this 
service?  All  these  questions  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  ourselves,  in  order  that  we 
may  answer  them  to  our  constituents.  At  present 
I  can  answer  none.  I  must  therefore  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  If  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  his  objection  to  the 
bill,  as  I  have  proposed  to  amend  it,  arises  out  of 
the  existing  armistice  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  In  addition  to  the  stipulation  before 
mentioned  by  me,  the  Senator  will  find  two  gen- 
eral exceptions  to  the  condition  of  the  armistice. 
One  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  predatory  incur- 
sions upon  the  Mexican  settlements;  the  other, 
where  armed  men  may  be  found  banded  together 
acting  without  the  authority  of  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  first  case  gives  the  right  to 
pass  limits  of  present  occupation;  the  second  makes 
it  the  duty  of  both  contracting  parties  to  suppress 
such  lawless  or  insurrectionary  movements.  With- 
in one  or  other  of  these  exceptions  the  contempla- 
ted campaign  in  Yucatan  must  be  included. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  paused  to  see 
if  some  other  gentleman  would  not  proceed  to  ad- 
dress the  body;  but  discovering  there  is  no  one 
who  seems  disposed  to  rise,  and  having  a  few  re- 
marks to  make,  I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  proceed 
to  reply  to  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 


The  Chief  Executive  of  this  Republicis  the  most 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  no  objection  at  all  to  the  pro- 
position presented  to  us,  except  that  the  President 
did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  high 
ground  nf  humanity;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  placing  it  on  the  ground  of  humanity  consti- 
tutes, with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  an  insur- 
mountable objection.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  President  can  conform  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  both  these  distinguished  Senators,  jf  he 
can  make  an  approximation  towards  harmonizing 
the  views  of  both,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  accomplished.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  object  to  this  measure  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
manity. That  Senator  is  the  great  teacher  of  hu- 
manity. It  was  from  his  eloquent  lips  that  I  heard, 
last  year,  when  sitting  behind  the  bar  of  this 
Chamber,  a  most  stirring  appeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  every  word  of  which  went  to  my  heart; 
every  argument  that  he  uttered  had  more  or  les.s 
influence  upon  my  understanding.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Irish.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  with  that  commiserative  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-beings,  which  con- 
stitutes equally  his  ornament  as  a  private  citizen 
and  his  glory  as  a  high-souled  statesman,  brought 
forward  and  sustained  by  his  irresistible  eloquence, 
a  measure  far  the  relief  of  the  starving  sons  and 
daughters  of  Erin,  which  did  the  highest  honor  to 
his  heart,  and,  as  I  think,  imparted  additional  dig- 
nity to  his  character  as  a  public  man.  From  him 
we  all  learned,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  one 
of  the  highest  duties  which  a  government  like  ours 
can  perform,  is  that  of  looking  out  sometimes  be- 
yond our  own  borders,  and  administering  to  the 
wants  of  others  who  have,  strictly  speaking,  no 
legal  claim  to  our  bounty.  Then  he  informed  us 
that  we  owed  it  to  our  own  character,  as  one  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  earth,  to  evince,  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  the  absence  of  everything  like  cold- 
hearted  selfishness,  or  apathetic  indifference  to  the 
happiness  of  other  human  beings,  wherever  situa- 
ted— whether  located  in  our  own  vicinage,  or  sep- 
arated from  us  by  the  wide  Atlantic.  The  Senator 
now  instructs  us,  as  I  understand  him,  very  differ- 
ently indeed.  He  advises  us  to  look  closer  to  our 
own  concerns  as  a  nation,  and  suggests  that  our 
charity  will  be  most  judiciously  displayed  by  con- 
fining its  cheering  influence  to  domestic  objects.  I 
was  not  prepared  for  this  second  lesson  from  the 
distinguished  Senator,  nor  do  I  see  how  he  can 
enforce  the  views  which  he  at  present  enunciates, 
without  somewhat  impairing  the  glory  which  he 
has  heretofore  acquired  as  a  political  philanthropist. 
Sir,  the  case  of  intense  human  suffering  which  has 
been  so  pathetically  presented  to  us  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  has  been  seldom  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  civilization;  the  picture  of  wretchedness, 
destitution,  murder,  ravage,  and  desolation,  which 
has  been  so  glowingly  delineated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  needs  no 
additional  coloring  from  me,  in  order  to  awaken  in 
all  who  shall  behold  it  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
shame,  and  of  intense  indignation.  The  evidence 
submitted  to  us  of  present  distress,  and  the  ten 
times  greater  distress  which  is  obviously  threaten- 
ed, is  so  conclusive,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
cannot  refuse  the  aid.  demanded  by  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Yucatan,  without  incurring  the  most  pro- 
found and  lasting  disgrace  which  has  ever  been  in- 
curred by  any  great  nation,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  It  was  certainly  not  thus  that  Rome  was 
j  seen  to  act  when  the  Grecian  colony  of  Marseilles 
appealed  to  her  for  protection  against  the  barba- 
rians who  menaced  her  with  destruction;  nor  can 
we  extract  one  justifying  precept  from  the  whole 
code  of  Pagan  ethics,  for  such  a  course  of  disgrace- 
ful inaction  as  that  to  which  we  are  advised.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  classic  historians 
of  Rome  has  told  us—"  Idem  vellc,  atque  idem  nolle, 
ea  demumvera  amicilia  est;"  and  surely  we  all  feel, 
sir,  how  closely  the  sympathies  of  human  hearts 
become  intertwined,  and  how  powerfully  our  own 
sensibilities  are  often  awakened  to  the  duties  of 
heaven-born  charity,  by  finding  that  the  objects 
presented  to  us  for  commiseration  and  relief,  are 
persons  whose  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  are 
entirely  in  unison  with  our  own.  In  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  we  learn  that  civilized  men 
have  been  overrun  by  barbarians — that  their  towns 
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and  villages  have  been  burnt  down  or  otherwise 
<]estroyed — that  their  property  has  been  seized  upon 
— that  thousands  have  been  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  "  without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  con- 
dition"— that  their  merciless  enemies  are  still  pur- 
suing them,  and  are  determined  still  to  pursue 
them,  with  all  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  most 
infernal  savae:e  warfare,  until  the  whole  white  race 
in  Yucatan  shall  have  been  utterly  exterminated, 
and  all  the  vestiires  of  civilization  shall  be  made  to 
disappear  throughout  that  unhappy  country.  Men, 
women,  and  children  cry  out  to  us  in  tones  of  as:ony 
that  pierce  the  sky — fellow-christians  devoutly  im- 
plore our  protection — a  civilized  race  invokes  us  to 
shelter  them  from  the  unsparing  violence  of  en- 
raged barbarians;  and  when  we  propose  to  admin- 
ister, in  moderation,  some  small  aid  to  those  who 
are  bound  to  us  by  such  tender  ties  of  moral  and 
religious  brotherhood,  we  are  coldly  urged  to  pause 
— to  wait  until  we  can  send  a  special  agent  to  Yu- 
catan, to  ascertain  who  is  in  the  wrong,  the  civil- 
ized class,  or  their  barbarian  enemies;  after  which, 
we  will  be  able  to  act  more  understandingly  and 
with  less  risk  of  committing  some  mistake  in  the 
affair!  I  should  certainly  have  sooner  expected 
such  admonitions  from  any  other  quarter  than  the 
one  whence  it  has  emanated  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. So  much  for  the  question  of  humanity;  I 
will  not  enlarge  upon  it;  it  cannot  be  necessary  in 
this  illustrious  body. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  examine  for  a  moment  the 
other  question  growing  out  of  the  celebrated  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Monroe,  concerning  which 
we  have  of  late  had  so  much  discussion,  both  here 
and  elsewhere.  This  chances  to  be  no  new  topic, 
but  has  been  much  and  ably  debated,  at  different 
periods,  in  both  Houses  of  the  National'Legisla- 
ture;  but  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  on  the 
part  of  any  European  Power  in  the  concerns  of 
this  continent,  has,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  had 
comparatively  few  opponents  any  where.  I  regret 
to  know  that  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  princi- 
ple announced  and  acted  upon  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe,  has  met  with  the  sternest  and 
most  deadly  opposition  from  a  surviving  niember 
of  the  cabinet  by  which  it  was,  at  the  period  of  its 
original  announcement,  unanimously  approved. 
I  have  heard,  from  various  sources,  lieretofore  the 
history  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Monroe's  message; 
and  that  it  was  unanimously  and  deliberately  sanc- 
tioned by  his  whole  cabinet,  we  have  all  long 
since  learned  from  contemporaneous  history,  and 
we  would  equally  have  inferred  it  from  the  fact, 
that  no  protest  against  it  ever  found  its  way  to  the 
public  attention,  and  no  disapprobation  has  been 
at  any  time  insinuated,  even  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  now  so  vehement  in  his  denun- 
ciations, until  very  recently  indeed.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  statement,  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short 
extract  from  a  memorable  speech,  delivered  in  the 
other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  now  so  unhappily 
detained  from  his  seat  here  by  domestic  afflictions, 
in  the  year  1826.  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  thus 
spoke  in  reference  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, of  late  grown  so  odious  to  some  of  its  former 
friends: 

"  It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  have 
been  a  loose  and  vague  declaration.  It  was,  I  believe,  suf- 
ficiently studied.  I  liave  understood,  from  good  authority, 
that  it  was  well  considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly  arid 
decidedly  approved  by  every  one  of  the  President's  advisers 
at  tliat  time." 

When  this  account  of  the  matter  was  given  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  presiding  in  this  body,  must 
have  read  the  speech,  and  yet  did  not  undertake 
to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  contained 
in  it  relative  to  the  unanimous  and  deliberate  ap- 
proval of  the  principle  now  in  question  by  the 
■whole  cabinet.  I  think  he  will  have  to  admit,  at 
least,  that  if,  under  this  message  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
his  countrymen  have  been  led  into  error,  and  have 
been  persuaded  into  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
now  deemed  by  him  so  unsound  and  dangerous, 
he  is  himself  not  altogether  free  from  censure  in 
the  premises. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  hold  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Monroe  in  as  much  respect  now  as  I  have 
ever  done  heretofore;  and  I  am  gratified  that  tlie 
present  Executive  has  so  strikingly  and  repeatedly 


manifested  his  own  deliberate  regard  for  it.  It 
asserts  a  principle  which,  I  am  satisfied,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  stability  of  our  Republic,  our  safety 
from  foreign  violence,  and  our  exemption  from 
influences  unfriendly  to  our  peculiar  institutions. 
I  shall  not  enter  at  this  time  into  a  labored  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration;  perhaps  its 
wisdom  has  been  sufficiently  established  by  ex- 
perience. I  will,  however,  read  a  few  extracts 
from  the  speech  already  referred  to,  supposing 
that  they  may  be  not  without  some  persuasive 
cogency  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  hold  the 
opinions  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  by  whom 
it  was  delivered  in  special  respect: 

"  Sir,"  said  the  personase  alluded  to,  "  I  airee  with  those 
who  maintain  the  piofjnsition,  and  I  contend  ajainst  those 
who  deny  it,  that  the  message  did  mean  something:  tliat  it 
meant  much,  and  t  maintain,  aeainst  both,  that  the  decla- 
ration eifected  much  aood,  answered  the  end  designed  by  it, 
did  great  honor  to  the  foresia;htand  the  .spirit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  cannot  now  be  taken  back,  retracted,  or 
aimuUed,  without  disgrace.  It  met,  sir,  with  the  entire  con- 
currence, and  the  entire  approbation  of  ihe  country.  The 
tone  which  it  lUtered  found  a  correspondins  response  in  the 
breasts  of  ihe  free  people  of  the  United  States.  That  people 
saw,  and  they  rejoiced  to  see,  that  on  a  fit  occasion,  our 
weight  had  been  thrown  into  the  rieht  scale,  and  that,  with- 
out departing  from  our  duty,  we  had  done  something  useful 
and  something  effectual  fir  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  One 
general  slow  of  exullaiion — one  universal  feeling  for  the 
gratified  love  of  liberty — one  conscious  and  proud  percep- 
lion  of  the  consideration  which  tlie  conntr*'  possessed  of  the 
resppcrand  honor  which  belonged  to  it — pervaded  all  bosoms. 
Possibly  the  public  enthusiasm  went  too  far:  it  certainly 
did  go  far. 

"  But,  sir,  the  sentiment  which  this  declaration  inspired 
was  not  confined  to  ourselves.  Its  force  was  felt  every- 
where bv  all  those  wh,o  could  understand  its  object,  and 
foresee  its  effect.  In  that  very  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
the  senlleman  from  South  Carolina  has  spoken  with  such 
commendation,  how  was  it  there  received.'  Not  only,  sir, 
with  approbation,  but,  I  may  say,  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 

*  *  I  have  here  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of 

the  declaration  against  European  colonization  in  America. 
The  late  President  seems  to  have  thought  the  occasion  used 
by  him  for  that  purpose  to  be  the  proper  one  for  the  open 
avowal  of  the  princi|ile  which  had  already  been  acted  on. 
Great  and  practical  inconveniences,  it  was  feared,  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  in 
America,  having  a  European  origin  and  a  European  connec- 
tion. Attempts  of  that  kind,  it  was  obvious,  might  possibly 
be  made  amidst  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  Me.^- 
ico,  as  well  as  in  the  more  southern  States.  Blexico  bounds 
us,  on  a  vast  length  of  line,  from  the  Gulf  of  i\Ie.\ico  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  There  aie  many  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  desired  by  ns,  that  an  establishment,  under  the  protection 
of  a  different  Power,  should  occupy  any  portion  of  that  space. 
We  have  a  general  interest,  that,  throush  all  the  vast  terri- 
tories rescued  froin  the  dominion  of  Spain,  our  commerce 
might  have  its  way  protected  by  treaties  with  Governments 
existing  on  the  spot.  These  views,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  rendered  it  highly  desirable  by  ns,  that  these  new 
States  should  settle  it,  as  a  part  of  their  policy,  not  to  allow 
colonization  within  their  respective  territories.  True,  in- 
deed, we  did  not  need  their  aid  to  assist  us  in  maintaining 
such  a  course  for  ourselves;  but  we  had  an  interest  in  their 
assertion  and  support  of  the  i^inciples  as  applicable  to  their 
own  territories." 

And  nov/,  sir,  having,  as  I  think,  vindicated  both 
the  ground  of  "  huinanity  "  and  that  of  "  policy," 
which  have  been  taken  in  the  President's  message, 
I  will  offer  one  or  two  observations  further  upon 
the  latter  of  them.  I  confess,  Mr.  President,  that 
whilst  I  would  be  willing  to  do  all  that  Yucatan 
requests,  because  I  deem  her  suffering  people  en- 
titled to  our  sympathies,!  am  not  wholly  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact,  that  if  we  do  not  grant  her  assistance, 
she  is  likely  to  receive  it  from  other  Powers,  from 
England  especially.  She  has  made  application  for 
aid  and  offered  to  surrender  the  territorial  domin- 
ion of  her  country  either  to  Spain  or  Great  Britain, 
if  we  refuse  to  recognize  her  as  entitled  to  our  sym- 
pathetic regard.  Supjjose  we  do  refuse  the  succor 
applied  for,  and  Great  Britain,  more  mindful  of 
her  national  honor,  as  well  as  her  policy,  should 
grant  it,  and  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the 
country,  (all  of  which  she  is  certain  to  do,  as  I 
think  rio  one  can  doubt  who  has  examined  the 
documents  upon  our  table,)  what  will  we  say  then  .' 
What  will  we  do?  Will  we  then  go  back  to  the 
message  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  order  h(^  to  retire 
from  her  newly-acquired  domain  .'  Or  will  we  sub- 
mit to  her  retaining  possession  of  Yucatan  ?  If  we 
do,  then  it  is  plain  that  Cuba  will  also  shortly  be 
in  British  possession.  Long  has  England  been 
sighing  for  this  rich  prize;  and  nothing  has  deterred 
her  from  seizing  upon  it  but  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  well-founded  belief  which 
she  entertained  that  that  declaration  would  be  main- 
tained by  arms,  if  necessary.  Let  her  ascertain 
once  that  our  Government  has  resolyed  to  cower 
before  her,  and  to  permit  her  to  colonize  again  on 


this  continent,  and  she  will  own  Cuba  and  all  Mex* 
ico  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  in  less  than  ten  A'ears  from 
the  present  time.  No  man  is  excusable  for  not 
comprehending  this  branch  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  been  developed  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, many  of  which  are  too  recent  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  any  member  of  this  body.  But,  sir, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  were  we  even  to  allow 
Great  Britain  to  get  possession  of  Yucatan,  and 
thus  open  the  way  to  further  conquests  on  the 
American  continent,  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
would  never  permit  her  to  hold  it  in  her  grasp. 
They  would  prefer  going  to  war  to  submitting  to 
evils  worse  than  war.  If  war  would  and  ought  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  case  cited,  I  earnestly  ask, 
why  shall  not  war  be  averted  by  the  only  means 
capable  of  being  used  for  that  purpose,  viz:  the 
present  occupation  of  Yucatan  ourselves  as  pro- 
posed to  us.'  Sir,  1  confess  that  I  am  willing  to 
go  further  in. securing  our  country  from  prospect- 
ive dangers  than  this  bill  proposes  to  go.  I  should 
be  willing  to  acquire  Cuba  at  once  from  Spain,  by 
pui-chase,  on  just  and  equitable  terms.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present  is  a  particularly 
favorable  period  for  attempting  this  important 
movement.  If  we  neglect  our  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  this  noble  island  will  have 
passed  away  forever.  With  Cuba  and  Yucatan 
we  will  have  complete  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  of  all  the  commerce  that  floats  over  its 
surface;  we  will  have  it  in  our  power  to  establish 
at  once  a  diiecl  communication  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  oceans;  we  will  be  able  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  rich  monopoly  of  the  Eastlndia  trade; 
we  will  be  safe  in  every  direction  from  foreign  as- 
sailment.  Without  both  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  (and 
doubtless  they  must  shortly  belong  to  the  same 
Power,)  to  what  inconveniences  and  dangers  must 
we  always  be  exposed .'  Other  Senators  have 
pointed  these  out  so  particularly,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell  upon  them. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  supposes  that 
we  sustain  the  same  relations  to  Yucatan  and  Cuba 
that  the  Powers  of  Europe  do;  that  we  have  no 
greater  right  to  complain  of  their  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  this  continent,  than  if  this  intervention 
should  occur  in  Europe;  or,  rather,  that  we  have 
no  more  right  to  complain  of  such  intervention  by 
any  European  Power  than  that  Power  would  have 
to  complain  of  Such  intervention  on  our  part.  That 
Senator  seems  to  place  no  value  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  local  proximity;  and  yet  this  circumstance 
has  been  relied  on  by  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
the  Whig  school,  in  a  speech  which  has  already 
supplied  me  with  several  valuable  extracts  for  the 
edification  of  his  brethren  of  this  body,  as  autho- 
rizing even  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  any  Power  of  Eui-ope  who  should 
undertake  to  possess  herself  of  Cuba,  either  by  con- 
quest or  purchase.  I  read,  for  the  instruction  of 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  r  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba — the  most  important  point  of  our  foreign 
relations.  It  is  the  hinge  on  which  interesting  events  may 
possibly  turn.  I  pray  gentlemen  to  review  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  before  they  fully  commit  themselves.  I  under- 
stand the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  to  say, 
that  if  Spain  chose  to  transfer  this  island  to  any  Power  in 
Europe,  she  had  a  nsht  to  do  so,  and  we  could  not  interfere 
to  prevent  it.  Sir,  this  is  a  delicate  subject.  I  hardly  (eel 
competent  to  treat  it  as  it  fleserves;  and  I  am  not  quite  will- 
ing to  state  here  all  that  I  think  about  it.  I  must,  however, 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. The  rights  of  nations,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  are 
necessarily  very  much  modified  by  circumstances.  Because 
England  or  Fr;uice  could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the  trans- 
fer of  Florida  to  us,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  the  gentleman 
supposes,  that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  cession  of  Cuba 
to  one  of  them.  The  plain  difference  is,  tliat  the  transfer  of 
Florida  to  us  was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either  of 
those  nations,  nor  fatal  to  any  of  their  great  and  essential 
interests.  Proximity  of  position,  neighJj'jrhood — whatever 
augments  the  power  of  injuring  and  annoying — very  properly 
belong  to  the  consideration  of  all  cases  of  this  kind.  The 
greater  or  less  facility  of  access  itself  is  of  consideration  in 
such  questions,  because  it  brings,  or  may  bring,  weighty  con- 
sequences with  it.  It  justifies,  for  these  reasons  and  on 
these  grounds,  wliat  otherwise  might  never  be  thought  of. 
By  ni^gntiation  with  a  foreim  Power,  Mr.  Jefferson  obtained 
a  province.  Without  any  alteration  of  our  Constitution,  we 
have  made  it  part  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Senators  and 
Representatives,  now  coming  from  several  .States,  are  here 
amon:;  us.  Now,  sir,  if,  instead  of  beingLouisiana,  this  had 
been  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  proper,  or  one  of  her 
South  American  colonies,  he  must  have  been  a  madman  that 
should  have  proposed  such  an  acquisition.  A  high  convic- 
tion of  its  convenience,  arising  from  pro.ximily  and  from  closa 
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natural  coniiPction,  alone  reconciled  tlie  country  to  the  meas- 
ure. Considerations  of  the  same  sort  have  weiglil  in  oilier 
casps. 

"  An  honorable  mf'mher  from  Kentncky  [Mr.  Wickliffe] 
argues,  that,  although  we  might  ric;httiilly  prevent  another 
Power  from  taking  Cubi  from  Spain  by  force,  yet,  if  Spain 
should  choose  to  make  the  vol  notary  transfer,  we  should  have 
no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  Sir,  tliis  is  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  If  we  are  likely  to  have  contention  about 
Cuba,  let  us  first  well  consider  what  our  rights  are,  and  not 
commit  ourselves.  And.  sir,  if  we  have  any  right  to  inter- 
fere at  all,  it  applies  as  well  to  the  case  of  a  peaceable  as  to 
that  of  a  forcible  transfer.  If  nations  he  at  war,  vi'e  arc  not 
judges  of  the  question  of  right  in  tliat  war:  we  must  ae- 
kuovvledge,  in  both  parties,  the  mutual  right  of  attack,  and 
the  mutual  right  of  conquest.  It  is  not  for  us  to  set  bounds 
.  to  their  belligerent  operations,  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect 
ourselves.  Our  right  to  interfere,  sir,  in  any  such  case,  is 
but  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  reasonable  and  necessary  self- 
defence.  It  if  a  high  and  delicate  exercise — one  not  to  be 
made  but  on  grounds  of  strong  and  manifest  reason,  jusiice, 
and  necessity.  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  possession 
of  Cuba  by  a  great  maritime  Power  of  Europe  would  seri- 
ously endanger  our  own  innnediate  security,  or  our  essential 
interests.  I  put  the  question,  sir,  in  the  language  of  some 
of  the  best-considered  State  papers  of  modern  times.  The 
general  rule  of  national  law  is,  unquestionably,  against  in- 
terference In  the  transactions  of  other  States.  There  are, 
however,  acknowledged  exceptions,  growing  out  of  circum- 
stances. These  exceptions,  it  has  been  properly  said,  cannot 
without  danger,  he  reduced  to  precise  rule,  and  incorporated 
into  the  ordinary  diplomacy  of  nations.  Nevertheless,  they 
do  exist,  and  must  be  judged  of  when  they  arise,  with  a  just 
regard  to  our  own  essential  interests,  but  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice  and  delicacy  also  towards  foreign  States. 

"The  trround  of  these^xceptions  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  self-preservation.  It  is  not  a  slight  injury  to  our  in- 
terest— it  is  not  even  a  great  inconvenience  that  makes  out 
a  case.  There  must  be  danger  to  our  securily,  or  danger, 
manifest  and  imminent  danger,  to  our  essential  rights  and 
our  essential  interests.  Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  Cuba.  I  need 
Iiardly  refer  to  its  present  amount  of  commercial  connection 
with  the  United  States.  Our  statistical  tables,  I  presume, 
would  show  us  that  our  commerce  with  the  Havana  alone 
is  more  in  amount  than  our  conmiercial  intercourse  with 
France  and  all  her  dependencies.  But  this  is  but  one  pan 
of  the  case — not  the  mo.^t  important.  Cuba,  as  is  well  said 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  occupation  by  a  strong 
maritime  Power  would  be  felt,  in  the  first  moment  of  hostil- 
ity, as  far  up  the  jMississippi  and  the  Missouri  as  our  popu- 
lation extends.  It  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  See,  too,  how  it  lies  in  the  very  line  of  our  coast- 
wise traffic,  interposed  in  the  very  highway  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  Now,  sir,  who  has  estimated,  or 
who  can  estimate,  the  effect  of  a  change  which  should  place 
this  island  in  other  hands,  subject  it  to  new  rules  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  or  connect  it  with  objects  of  a  dilTerent 
and  still  more  dangerous  nature.'  Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  feel 
no  disposition  to  pursue  this  topic  on  the  present  occasion. 
BIy  purpose  is  only  to  show  its  importance,  and  to-  beg  gen- 
tlemen not  to  prejudice  any  rights  of  the  country  by  assent- 
ing to  propositions  which,  perhaps,  may  be  necessary  to  be 
reviewed. 

"  And  here  I  differ  again  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  thinks,  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  we  should 
wait  till  the  event  comes,  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  our  sentiments  upon  subjects  important  to  our  own  rights 
or  interests.  Sir,  such  declarations  are  often  appropriate 
means  of  preventing  that  wliich,  if  unprevented,  might  be 
difficult  to  redress.  A  great  object,  in  holding  diplomatic 
intercourse,  is  frankly  to  expose  the  views  and  objects  of 
nations,  and  to  prevent,  by  candid  explanation, collision  and 
war.  In  this  case,  the  Government  has  said  that  we  could 
not  assent  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  another  European 
State. 

"  Can  we  assent .'  Do  gentlemen  think  we  can  .'  If  not, 
then  it  was  entirely  proper  that  this  intimation  should  be 
frankly  and  seasonably  made.  Candor  required  it;  and  it 
would  have  been  unpardonable,  it  would  have  been  injus- 
tice as  well  as  folly  to  have  been  silent  while  we  might  sup- 
pose the  transaction  to  be  contemplated,  and  then  to  complain 
of  it  afterwards.  If  we  should  have  a  subsequent  richt  to 
complain,  we  have  a  previous  right,  equally  clear,  of  pro- 
testing; and  if  the  evil  be  one  which,  when  it  comes,  would 
allow  us  to  apply  a  remedy,  it  not  only  allows  it,  but  it  makes 
it  our  duty  also  to  apply  prevention." 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what  remains  for  us 
to  do,  but  to  support  this  bill,  simply  and  heartily, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  offered  to  us  by 
our  committee.  I  see  no  necessity  for  material 
amendment  of  any  kind;  and  I  feel  bound  to  de- 
clare that  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  my  worthy  colleague,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  seriously  jeopard  the  success 
of  the  measure  contemplated.  For,  if  our  sending 
troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  money  to  Yucatan, 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  it  may  happen  that  we  may  get  in- 
telligence of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  Mexico 
just  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  we  -shall  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  refuse  the  aid  requested,  sfllely  for  want 
of  adequate  legislation.  Having  ample  confidence 
in  the  Executive,  I  am  willing  to  commit  the  whole 
matter  to  his  discretion,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
his  action  will  be  wise,  energetic,  and  success- 
fal. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Monday,  May  8,  1848. 

The  Yucatan  Bill,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  thereto,  being  still  before 
the  Senate — 

Mr.  HOUSTON  said:  Could  I  have  believed 
that  the  vote  would  now  be  taken  upon  the  l)ill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  body  for  one 
moment.  But  having  observed  that  some  degree 
of  excitement  has  existed,  and  there  being  a  rea- 
sonable probability,  to  my  apprehension,  that  the 
debate  will  not  speedily  close,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege  to  state  what  reasons  I  may  have  for 
the  vote  that  I  shall  give  upon  the  bill.  I  grant 
that  the  proposition  is  somewhat  novel.  It  has 
not  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  intermeddle  in  foreign  politics, 
but  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  entangling  al- 
liances or  whatever  would  lead  to  difficulty  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  We  are  at  present 
necessarily  involved  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  of 
which'  Yucatan  is  an  integral  part,  geographically 
speaking,  but  politically  separated  from  that  coun- 
try. It  has  been  since  1840  virtually  a  government 
of  itself,  iriaintaining  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  A  war  existed  between  the  other  States 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  in  the  years  1841  atid  '42; 
and  indeed  up  to  the  year  '43.  We  are  aware  of 
the  relation  which  Yucatan  has  borne  to  Mexico 
during  the  continuance  of  this  war  between  Mex- 
ico and  this  country.  The  people  of  that  province 
have  claimed  an  exemption  from  the  burdens  of 
the  war,  upon  the  ground  of  not  being  in  any  way 
involved  in  the  differences  which  led  to  its  com- 
mencement. This  consideration  should  have  some 
weight  with  us.  I  think,  therefore,  she  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  separated  from  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

I  regret  to  see  anything  foreign  to  the  discussion 
of  this  single  proposition,  either  in  connection  with 
the  policy  of  the  present  war  or  with  other  matters 
equally  irrelevant.  It  is  a  course,  however,  which 
must  now  be  followed  to  some  extent.  No  matter 
what  latitude  may  be  given  to  debate,  we  cannot 
eschew  one  important  truth,  that  we  are  bound  to 
protect  the  interests  of  ourcountry — and  it  matters 
not  whether  they  are  immediate  or  remote.  Our 
relations  are  extensive  and  varied.  Our  position 
is  of  such  a  character  that  it  requires  unceasing 
vigilance  to  obtain  for  it  security.  While  we  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  policy  of  other  nations 
which  is  disconnected  with  our  own,  we  should 
pursue  that  course  in  the  preservation  of  our  in- 
terest which  is  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  this 
continent.  Such  was  the  principle  laid  down, 
clearly  to  my  mind,  by  President  Monroe,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  1823.  It  was  hailed  with 
pleasure  at  that  time  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  has  been  acknowledged  and  ac- 
quiesced in  as  a  correct  principle  up  to  the  present 
moment,  and  can  only  now  be  regarded  as  an 
axiom  of  government,  which  has  directed  our 
declarations,  and  inust,  if  we  are  to  remain 'free 
from  difficulty  with  other  Powers,  be  regarded  as 
the  directory  of  our  future  course  as  a  nation.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  direct  exercise  of  the 
faculty  ofthisgovernmentby  its  distinguished  func- 
tionaries. We  may  go  as  far  l)ack  as  1825,  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  we  will  there  find  the  principle  recognized 
and  avowed  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to 
Mr.  Salarzar,  Minister  of  Colombia,  and"resident 
in  Washington;  and  in  duplicate  of  said  despatch, 
dated  20th  of  December,  1825,  delivered  to  Mr. 
I  Obregon,  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Colombia  and  Mexico  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  For  this  they  had  concerted  meas- 
ures, and  were  to  unite  their  efforts.  Their  ob- 
jects were  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  servile 
population  of  those  islands,  and  thus  destroy  the 
interests  of  Spain.  In  full  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Clay  uses  the  following  language, 
when  speaking  of  the  meditated  movement: 

"  The  suspension  is  due  to  the  enlightened  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  upon  whom  it  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  happy  effect.  It  would  also  postpone,  if  not  forever  ren- 
der unnecessary,  all  consideration  which  other  Powers  may, 
by  any  irresistible  sense  of  their  essential  interests,  be  called 
upon  to  entertain  of  their  duties,  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
templated invasion  of  those  islands,  and  of  otlier  contingen- 


cies which  may  accompany  or  follow  it.  I  am  directed, 
therefore,  by  the  President,  to  request  that  you  will  forth- 
with communicate  the  views  here  disclosed,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  ofColombin,  which  he  hopes  will  see 
the  expediency,  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  of  forbear- 
ing to  attack  those  islands,  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  pacific  eflorts  which  the  great 
Powers  are  believed  to  be  now  making  with  Spain." 

This  occurred  afa  time  when  other  Powers 
were  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  pacification  lie- 
tween  Spain  and  her  colonies.  But  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  extract  are  conclusive  to  my 
mind,  that  if  it  should  becoine  necessary,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Slates  was  prepared  to  inter- 
pose to  force  to  prevent  the  contemplated  invasion 
of  those  islands,  or  why  did  the  Secretary  speak 
of  "  an  irresistible  sense  of  essential  interest,"  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  "would  be 
called  upon  to  entertain  of  their  duties  in  the  event 
of  the  contemplated  invasion  of  those  islands.'" 
The  truth  is,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  determined  that  the  attack  should  not  be 
made  by  those  Governments.  And  why  so.'  Be- 
cause it  was  to  affect  our  intrresis,  eiiher  immedi- 
ately or  remotely;  and  if  the  kind  language  of 
diplomacy  had  not  proved  influential,  an  armed 
foice  would  have  restrained  those  Powers.  If 
similar  movements  had  been  contemplated  by  any 
of  the  European  Powers,  on  islands  connected 
with  that  continent,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  have  in- 
terfered with  any  designs  connected  with  them.' 
Then  why  was  this  interest  manifested  in  relation 
to  Colombia  or  Mexico.'  Upon  one  ground  only; 
and  that  is,  that  it  was  connected  with  the  princi- 
ple declared  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  interests  of 
this  Republic.  Upon  any  other  ground,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  as  officious  intermeddling  with 
the  affairs  of  other  Powers.  Other  declarations 
were  made  of  a  similar  character  at  that  day,  re- 
cognizing the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  the  same  which  have  been  reiterated  by 
the  present  Executive.  It  is  a  principle  that'never 
has  been  questioned  by  an  American  statesman. 
And,  although  the  extent  to  which  interference 
may  be  proper  has  not  been  defined,  we  must  be 
regulated  by  our  true  policy,  that  is  not  violative 
to  our  Constitution. 

To  my  apprehension,  true  policy  would  enforce 
upon  the  United  States  the  propriety  of  taking 
possession  of  Yucatan,  if  there  is  even  the  slightest 
possibility  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
nation.  If  a  foreign  Power  should  possess  it,  with 
an  able  force  at  its  command,  it  could  at  any  time 
cut  off  our  commerce  with  the  A  tiantic,  and  render 
it  insecure,  even  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From 
the  Sisal,  in  Yucatan,  to  Havana,  in  Cuba,  the 
distance  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles;  but 
from  its  cape  to  the  nearest  part  of  Cuba,  it  is  little 
more  thaji  sixty  miles.  Around  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  there  are  various  harbors,  in  which 
steamei'a  of  convenient  draught  of  water  could 
shelter.  To  the  north  of  it,  the  roadstead  is  excel- 
lent. Hence  the  outlet  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Atlantic,  through  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
would  be  subject  to  whatever  Power  might  have 
possession  of  Yucatan.  From  Havana  to  the 
Cape  of  Florida,  embracing  the  great  eastern  outlet 
to  the  Atlantic  for  our  commerce,  will  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  any  Power  which  may  have  the 
greatest  interest  with  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
The  ascendency  which  England  holds  of  Spain, 
would  secure  to  her  all  the  benefits,  commercial  or 
warlike,  which  she  could  desire,  or  which  could 
arise  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  facilities  afforded, 
by  the  ports  and  harbors  of  Cuba.  Thus  is  easily 
discovered  the  inconvenience  and  detriment  which 
might  arise  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  the  possession  of  Yucatan  by  any  Power 
which  may,  by  possibility,  be  placed  in  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  United  States.  It  is  nearer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  than  even  Vera 
Cruz  or  any  important  port  of  Mexico.  Any 
great  naval  Power  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  would  have  the  means  of  effectually 
cutting  off  our  commerce  with  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
possession  of  Yucatan  and  the  occupation  of  Cuba; 
and  we  know  that  nations  in  war  are  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  employed  to  insure  success. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  great  West 
and  South,  if  the  mighty  egress  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  our  commerce  was  entirely  prevented?  It 
would  be  ruinous.    Then  it  is  our  duty  to  preve.Qt 
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every  probable  impediment  which  might  remotely 
affect  that  great  interest. 

No  case  can  possibly  arise  that  will  more  directly 
appeal  to  the  true  policy  of  the  country  or  the  hu- 
manity of  a  nation  than  that  which  is  now  under 
discussion.    Yucatan  has  appealed  to  this  country 
for  relief.     She  has  "offered   to  us  in   return  her 
"dominion  and  sovereignty."     Her  existence  is 
dependant  upon  our  action.     We  are  to  decide  in 
favor  of  civilization  or  barbarism.    The  war  raging 
in  Yucatan  is  not  only  one  of  desolation  and  ra- 
pine, but  of  unheard-of  cruelty  and  extermination. 
It  seems  to  me  if  any  circumstance  independent  of 
the  true  policy  of  this  Government  could  claim  our 
consideration,  it  would  be  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy Yucatecos.     Laying  aside  their  appeals  to 
our  humanity,  the  highest  political  considerations 
present  themselves  to  the  patriot's  mind.     In  the 
desperation   of  the  affairs   of  those  people,  they 
have  not  only  appealed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  a  tender  of  their  dominion 
and  their  sovereignty,  but  they  have  made  a  similar 
tender  to  England  and  to  Spain.     They  have  first 
appealed  to  us,  and  we  are  now  discussing   the 
prof)riety  of  interposing   in    their  behalf.     Some 
Power  must  interpose.    It  is  true,  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  our  consideration  as  a  recognized  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  for  they  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  natural  ally,  with  whom  we  are  at 
war.     IP  we  refuse  aid,  and  England  or  Spain  or 
any  other  Power  should  interpose  in  their  behalf, 
how  can  we  say  to  them,  you  have  no  right  to 
interpose.''     If  England  should  acquire  peaceable 
possession,  with  the  right  of  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty, will  we  not  be  jirecluded  from  all  inter- 
ference hereafter  in  relation  to  that  territory?     If, 
in  consequence  of  delay  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  want   of  action,  a  foreign   Power 
should  take  possession  of  it,  we  are  precluded  for- 
ever from  all  interference  with  that  country,  unless 
by  an  aQt  of  open  war,  nor  will  we  have  a  right  to 
question  their  title  to  it.     No  matter  whether  they 
are  prompted  by  a  love  of  dominion  or  feelings  of 
humanity,  if  they  acquire  possession  of  it  owing 
to  delinquency  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  we 
never  can  question  their  right,  as  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  this  continent,  as  embraced  in  the 
declaration   of  Mr.    Monroe.      That    declaration 
either  meant  something  or  it  meant  nothing;  and 
if  this  Government  does  not  take  action  in  behalf 
of  Yucatan,  we  must  regard  that  proud  sentiment 
of  a  revolutionary  patriot  as  idle  gasconade.     It 
was  no  idle  threat,  nor  has  it  been  so  understood. 
The  history  given  of  that  declaration  by  the  Sen- 
ator from    Indiana   [Mr.   Hannegan]    upon    this 
floor,  derived  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  leads  the  mind  to  a  clear 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  avowal  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  this  Government  wowld  act  in 
all  future  time.     If  we  do  not  aid  Yucatan  in  this 
emergency,  it  will  be  an  abandonment  of  all  pre- 
text for  resisting  any  encroachment  that  maybe 
made  upon  this  continent  upon  any  territory  not 
within  the  defined  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
Hence,  I  believe  the  true  policy  of  this  country, 
aside  from  motives  of  humanity,  should  induce  us 
to  act  promptly  and  efficiently.    The  course  which 
we  ought  to  pursue  is  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  country.     No  time  would 
be  more  propitious  than  the  present  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  inhibitory  of  the 
intervention  of  foreign  Powers  upon  this  continent. 
When  again  will  the  state  of  Europe  be  found  so 
•auspicious  to   the  upbuilding  of  free  institutions 
upon  this  continent?    Since  the  existence  of  this 
Government  no  such  opportunity  has  been  afford- 
ed to  us  in  the  establishing  of  our  free  institutions 
as  the  present.     Europe  is  convulsed.     England 
has  to  guard  her  own  position.    She  has  perplexi- 
ties at  home.     Her  complicated  colonial  system 
must  be  kept  in  operation,  and  will  call  in  requi- 
sition all  the  ability  of  her  most  enlightened  states- 
men.    Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  left  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  our  mis- 
sion here,  if  she  were  even  disposed  to  raise  ob- 
jections to  our  taking  possession  of  Yucatan.    But 
she  can  have  no  ground  of  complaint.     Our  inter- 
vention has  been  invoked,  and  I  can  apprehend  no 
reason  why  we  should  withhold  it.     But  gentle- 
men have  discovered  imaginary  dangers.     They 
apprehend  that  it  may  be  a  cause   of  war  with 
France  or  England.    A  cause  of  war,  if  we  choose 


to  assi.st  a  neighboring  people -overwhelmed  by 
calamity!  Would  it  be  a  just  cause?  Would  the 
community  of  nations  countenance  such  a  pretext? 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  nation  of  the  earth 
that  would  raise  its  voice  against  the  interference 
of  this  country  for  the  protection  of  Yucatan.  If 
we  were  to  usurp  her  territory  for  self-aggrandize- 
menf — if  we  were  seeking  to  conquer  them  for 
spoil,  then  there  would  be  some  pretext  for  sup- 
posing: that  any  foreign  Power  migiht  interpose  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  our  dominion.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Executive  contemplates  any  object, 
unless  it  is  to  prevent  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
Power,  and  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  humanity. 
He  has  not  the  power  to  assist  Yucatan,  or  to 
arrest  the  carnage  now  carrying  on  in"  that  coun- 
try, and  he  has  presented  the  measure  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  Whilst  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  necessa- 
rily occupying  her  territory,  until  a  peace,  with 
all  the  available  forces  of  the  army,  it  would  be 
unwise  in  him  to  withdraw  any  portion  *of  the 
forces  from  the  service  in  which  they  are  now  en- 
i  gac-ed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  obstacles  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  proposition  to  supply  a  force  and 
means  necessary  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Yucatan.  The  President  requests  this  aid 
and  support  from  Congress.  Is  it  to  annex  Yuca- 
tan to  the  United  States?  No,  sir.  It  is  to  render 
such  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  defend  the  white 
population  of  that  country  against  the  savages, 
and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  until 
the  Indians  can  be  repulsed,  or  peace  is  restored, 
and  then  to  leave  the  country  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  after  makine  such  arrangements  as  will 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  aid  rendered. 
This  I  understand  to  be  the  object  of  the  President; 
and  whether  it  be  his  meaning  or  not,  it  is  the 
design  which  I  would  entertain  mvself. 

Are  the  evidences  before  us  sufffcient  to  induce 
a  belief  that  the  people  of  Yucatan  are  borne  down 
by  superior  numbers,  by  a  "majority,"  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden]  has 
said?  "Are  the  savages  the  majority?"  Yes; 
perhaps  ten  to  one.  And  is  that  any  reason  why 
the  white  inhabitants,  "who  have  occupied  the 
country  for  three  hundred  years,"  should  be  given 
up  to  slaughter  and  indiscriminate  butchery?  No, 
sir.  It  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  assisted. 
It  is  a  reason  why  those  savages  should  have  their 
bloody  hands  stayed  from  slaughter.  It  is  a  rea- 
son why  we  should  interpose  in  defence  of  the 
whites,  who  bear  upon  them  t"he  impress  of  civili- 
zation and  brotherhood  with  ourselves.  Because 
their  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  destroyers,  is  a  potent  reason  why  I  would 
sustain  them.  If  they  outnumbered  their  enemies, 
they  would  not  imploringly  beseech  your  support. 
It  is  because  they  are  a  minority,  feeble,  defence- 
less, oppressed,  and  hunted  down  by  barbarians, 
that  we  should  not  liesitate  in  the  course  suggest- 
ed;^ and  our  humanity  is  appealed  to  in  behalf  of 
as:e  and  sex;  nor  is  even  helpless  infancy  spared 
from  the  massacre;  neither  is  there  hope  but  in 
our  protection.  It  is  said  by  gentlemen  that  "we 
do  not  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  it;  that  it 
cannot  be  seen."  No,  sir,  it  cannot  be  seen.  Are 
we  to  await  the  catastrophe  before  we  act?  Sup- 
pose the  question  had  been  asked  of  the  British 
Government,  who  planted  the  first  colony  upon 
this  continent,  when  the  difficulties  first  arose  be- 
tween tjie  colonists  and  the  savages  of  the  forest, 
and  when  assistance  was  demanded  in  behalf  of 
the  Pilgrims,  "  Do  the  Indians  form  a  majority?" 
and  they  had  postponed  all  action  upon  the  appeal 
until  that  fact  was  ascertained,  or  had  refused  all 
aid  to  their  necessities,  what  would  have  been  the 
estimate  of  its  character?  What  would  have  been 
the  decision  of.the  civilized  world  upon  its  charac- 
ter? Suppose  the  colonies  had  applied  to  France 
or  Spain,  or  some  other  friendly  Power,  for  pro- 
tection, would  they  have  stopped  to  ask,  are  the 
savages  a  ma.jority?  When  answered  affirmative- 
ly, and  they  had  been  surrendered  to  their  fate, 
and  extermination  had  been  the  consequence,  what 
would  the  fiat  of  history  have  been  upon  such  de- 
linquency? Would  it  not  have  been  a  worthless 
inquiry?  Would  it  not  have  been  considered  so  by 
those  who  were  suffering  beneath  the  fury  of  the 
ferocious  savages? 

In  portions  of  Mexico  the  Indians  are  not  sav- 


ages. The  Indians  that  Cortez  met  were  not  like 
"  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Yucatan.  They  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Tliey  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  civilir.ed  and  improved.  The  Indians  on 
the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  cannibals, 
who  live  upon  fish,  and  feed  upon  their  captive 
enemies,  and  when  assailed,  fly  to  their  mountain 
fastnesses  for  safety.  Such  people  inhabited  the 
southern  portion  of  Texas.  They  were  of  gigantic 
size,  ferocious  in  their  dispositions,  loathsome  in 
their  habits,  and  rioted  on  human  flesh.  Such  are 
the  natives  against  whom  the  people  of  Yucatan 
appeal  to  you  for  protection.  I  grant  you  that  we 
are  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  that  an  armistice  now 
exists.  That  might  form  an  obstacle  to  our  inter- 
ference if  Yucatan  were  really  a  portion  of  Mex- 
ico. It  cannot  be  so  regarded ,  for  it  has  been  sep- 
arated for  eight  years  from  that  distracted  country^ 
Therefore,  it  should  be  no  obstacle.  I  admit  there 
is  no  modern  precedent  for  our  interference  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Yucatan.  Are  we  to  wait  for 
a  precedent?  Are  we  to  stand  with  our  arms 
folded,  until  we  can  send  and  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  whites  and  the  sa vases? 
Are  we  to  wait  until  we  ascertain  the  probability 
of  the  success  of  the  Indiana  in  the  extermination 
of  the  whites?  Shall  we  maintain  our  composure, 
undisturbed,  until  all  this  is  done,  before  we  act 
upon  this  bill?  If  so,  we  Iwid  better  reject  the  bill 
at  once,  and  give  to  it  no  further  consideration. 

Gentlemen  have  expressed  apprehensions  and 
fears  lest  this  subject  should  enter  into  the  Presi- 
dential election,  as  I  understand  them.  Sir,  I  dis- 
cover that  everything  here,  to  the  minds  of  some 
gentlemen,  enters  into  the  Presidential  election. 
Nothing  is  exempt  from  its  influence,  nor  is  it 
exempt  from  other  influences  in  their  estimation. 
Are  we  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and 
abandon  an  object  of  national  policy,  or  the  cause 
of  humanity,  because,  in  its  prosecution,  a  Presi- 
dential election  may  be  incidentally  involved?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  participate  in  the  legislation  of 
this  Hall,  if.honorable  Senators  were  to  so  far  for- 
get themselves  as  to  huckster  in  a  Presidential 
canvass,  or  render  aid  to  the  aspirations  of  any 
candidate  for  that  high  office.  This  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate sphere  for  electioneering.  These  Halls 
are  dedicated  to  a  higher  and  nobler  object.  The 
legislators  who  meet  here  are  expected  to  promote 
the  public  weal,  but  not  to  minister  to  personal 
ambition.  Elections  appropriately  belong  to  the 
people.  Their  intelligence  enables  them  to  bestow 
their  suffrages  aright.  The  present  is  a  subject  in 
which  the  whole  nation  is  either  to  be  benefited  or 
involved.  It  is  a  national  interest,  and  rises  far 
above  all  the  influences  of  party.  I  trust  we  shall 
never  be  so  chained  down  to  party  that  we  cannot 
legislate  for  the  whole  American  people.  Ill-fated 
would  we  be,  if  we  could  not  avoid  the  influence 
of  cliques,  and  legislate  independently  for  the  whole 
community,  and,  rising  above  every  consideration 
which  is  unworthy  of  a  proud  mind,  never  stoop; 
but  making  rectitude  our  standard,  be  governed  by 
intelligence  and  patriotism.  We  should  proceed 
boldly,  firmly,  and  promptly,  until  we  had  relieved 
the  people  of  Yucatan  from  their  fearful  adversa- 
ries. Our  aid  could  then  be  withdrawn  from  that 
country,  after  making  such  regulations  and  secu- 
ring such  commercial  privileges  as  would  repay  us 
for  the  benefits  which  we  had  conferred  upon  them.' 
I  would  not  desire  to  act  either  upon  the  principle 
of  annexation  or  absorption;  but  I  would  have  a 
just  care  for  our  interests.  The  Balize  is  already 
in  possession  of  England.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  I  do  not  see  any  possible 
objection  which  can  arise  on  the  part  of  any  gov- 
ernment to  the  course  suggested.  Mexico  cannot 
object,  for  if  it  be  an  integral  part  of  that  Republic, 
it  must  acknowledge  itself  to  be  under  obligations 
to  us  for  defending  a  portion  of  their  country  which 
they  cannot  protect.  They  have  been  careful  to 
petition  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  Caman- 
ches  from  depredating  upon  their  northern  bor- 
ders. If  it  be  a  matter  of  favor  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  protected  upon  the  north,  why  not  pro- 
tect them  in  "the  south  against  the  Indians  of  Yu- 
catan ?  I  remember,  as  far  back  as  1832,  a  treaty 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in 
which  the  former  engaged  to  restrain  her  Indians 
from  incursions  into  Mexico;  and  1  well  recollect 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  was  most  ca- 
lamitous to  that  country,  which  has  but  recently 
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been  a  portion  of  Mexico.  Every  Texian  will 
sympathize  most  feelingly  with  Yucatan  in  her 
present  misfortune;  for,  during  the  existence  of 
the  treaty  to  which  I  refer,  and  subsequent  to  the 
declaration  of  Texian  independence,  while  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  still  inured  to  her,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  wofully  delin- 
quent in  performing,  on  her  part,  the  obligations 
wliicli  that  treaty  imposed  upon  her.  Tt  was  an 
obligation  of  the  treaty,  devolving  upon  the  United 
Stales  to  rest)ain  their  Indians  from  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  Mexico.  Instead  of  discharging 
her  duty,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  this  Govern- 
ment with  the  Caddo  Indians,  and  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  that  treaty  was,  that  they  should  remove 
south  of  the  Red  river,  thereby  throwing  them 
upon  the  soil  of  Texas.  Was  this  contrived  by 
delinquent  agents,  and  consummated  by  their  mis- 
management.' Or  was  it  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Government?  At  all  events,  remonstrances  were 
made  to  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  by 
the  authorities  of  Texas,  and  they  were  disregaid- 
ed.  This  Government,  so  far  from  redeeming  the 
pledges  by  which  she  was  bound  in  honor,  per- 
mitted her  agents  to  pay  the  annuities  to  those 
Indians  in  rifles,  ammunition,  and  instruments  of 
war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontier  vveie  massacred  from  the  Red  river 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  We  felt  the  calamities  of  sav- 
age warfare.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  sympa- 
thize with  the  sufferers  of  Yucatan. 

The  question  recurs:  Shall  we  aid  Yucatan?  At 
one  time  the  case  of  Texas  was  similar  to  that 
which  is  now.  before  us.  In  1843,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  war  waged  upon  Te.xas  by  Mex- 
ico, and  the  frequent  molestations  of  the  former 
to  the  latter,  application  was  made  to  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France,  invoking  their  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  Texas;  and  the  interposition 
■was  solicited  on  the  ground  that  the  war  conduct- 
ed by  Mexico  was  contrary  to  the  principles  and 
usages  of  civilized  warfare.  They  had  united  with 
their  regular  troops  the  wild  Indians,  and  with 
them  made  incursions  from  the  west  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  upon  our  villages  and  settlements.  After 
this  application  was  made  to  the  Powers  above  re- 
ferred to,  they  all  concluded  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
too  much  delicacy  in  which  to  interfere,  and  left 
Texas  to  her  fate.  If  either  of  the  Powers  appealed 
to  had  separately  stepped  forward  in  aid  of  Texas, 
after  the  other  two  had  declined,  or  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  solicitations,  could  they  have  urged  it  as 
a  ground  of  complaint  against  that  Power  which 
had  magnanimously  interposed  ?  Why  do  Amer- 
icans love  France  ?  Because  she  was  the  friend  of 
this  nation  in  calamity.  Why  do  Americans  now 
rejoice  in  her  triumphs?  Because  Frenchmen  par- 
ticipated in  the  achievjement  of  our  independence.. 
The  gratitude  of  nations  is  like  that  of  individuals, 
because  they  are  composed  of  individuals,  and 
gratitude  is  the  offspring  of  a  noble  heart  in  return 
for  generous  benefits  conferred.  Sir,  let  us  not  be 
laggard  upon  this  occasion.  Let  us  not  be  alien 
in  feeling  towards  a  people  that  look  to  us  for  an 
act  of  friendship.  Let  us  make  them  fast  friends 
by_acts  of  justice  if  not  of  munificence.  All  re- 
member the  period,  and  it  is  not  long  since,  when 
there  were  sympathizers  on  this  floor,  and  every 
manifestation  of  generous  feeling  was  evinced. 
The  subjects  of  suffering  were  more  remote  from 
us  in  their  locality,  than  those  now  appealing  for 
American  aid.  I  recollect  when  the  tidings  of 
Ireland's  sufferings  reached  our  ears.  Setiktors 
then  came  forward  and  eloquently  advocated  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  there.  The  heart  of 
every  Senator  in  this  body  seemed  to  syrnpathize 
with  poor  Ireland.  Disease  and  famine  were 
sweeping  off  the  inhabitants  of  that  green  isle  by 
lens  of  thousands.  No  one  could  hear  of  her 
calamines  withoutthe  mostacutesympathy.  Now, 
I  appeal  to  honorable  Senators,  and  ask  them  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  those  who  fall  by  fam- 
ine, or  who  fall  and  perish  by  the  ruthless  butchery 
of  the  savage.  They  alike  appeal  to  our  humanity. 
They  both  demand  our  interposition  that  they  may 
be  saved.  We  have  generously  rendered  assist- 
ance to  unfortunate  Ireland;  it  is  now  left  for  us  to 
save  Yucatan.  If  the  war  raging  now  with  the 
Yucatecos  were  conducted  upon  civilized  princi- 
ples, I  would  say,  unless  an  alliance  were  formed 
according  to  political  motives,  stand  aloof.  Then 
would  be  a  time  for  deliberation  and  hesitancy. 


But  gentlemen  insist  that  we  have  no  precedent; 
that  it  is  novel  in  its  character.  I  trust  no  parallel 
will  be  found  to  it  in  theannalsof  after  time.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  urge  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  feeling  alone.  I  would,  if  gentlemen  desire  it, 
let  policy  go  hand  in  hand  in  its  accomplishment. 
I  would  not,  as  gentleman  have  said,  make  it  a 
Quixotic  expedition.  In  it  I  would  unite  reason 
with  humanity,  policy  with  mercy — policy,  so  far 
as  this  Government  is  concerned,  and  humanity  as 
far  as  the  necessities  of  that  people  are  involved. 

This  responsibility  I  would  not  shrink  from. 
My  support  of  this  measure  does  not  arise  from  a 
love  of  war.  I  am  no  advocate  of  national  involve- 
ment. I  would  support  no  war  that  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  national  honor  or  national  interest. 
I  am  opposed  to  entangling  alliances.  I  would 
adopt  no  measure  for  the  sake  of  experiments 
alone;  for  1  believe  nations  are  most  happy  which 
enjoy  the  most  peace,  and  that  country  most  pros- 
perous whose  productions  are  greatest — its  com- 
merce more  extensive — and  where  all  the  arts  in- 
cident to  peace  are  most  flourishing.  But  we  have 
the  history  of  no  nation  that  has  ever  existed, 
without  being  visited  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
The  age  of  man,  perhaps,  has  never  passed,  in  the 
history  of  nations,  but  what  they  have  experienced 
war,  or  it  has  been  prevented  by  negotiation. 
Peace  is  not  the  natural  element  of  man;  nor  have 
we  any  right,  so  long  as  human  passions  remain 
implanted  in  us,  to  suppose  that  all  occasions  for 
war  will  be  obviated.  Wars  and  disunions  neces- 
sarily grow  up  between  nations,  as  diflerences 
arise  between  individuals.  Their  interests  are  dif- 
ferent, and  often  adverse  to  each  other.  If  we 
recur  to  the  history  of  the  past,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  wars  will  soon  cease  to  ex-" 
ist;  at  least  not  in  our  generation.  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  believe  from  the  aspect  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  that  the  wars  in  Europe  and  in  America 
will  cease  with  our  present  war  with  Mexico.  But, 
unless  we  interpose  on  this  occasion,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  white  race  of  Yucatan  will  be  ex- 
terminated, and  war,  in  that  quarter  at  least,  will 
cease  for  a  while. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calhoun]  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Although  it  may 
not  legitimately  come  within  the  range  of  discus- 
sion, it  is  perhaps  as  legitimate  as  the  discussion 
of  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  honorable  Senator 
has  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  annexation 
was  not  the  cause  of  war  with  Mexico.  To  that 
subject  I  had  no  disposition  to  advert.  It  had 
been  so  often  discussed  that  few  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject remain  unexpressed.  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  liut  little  more  than  reiterate  what  has  been 
before,  in  substance,  stated;  nor  am  I  vain  enough 
to  believe  that  I  can  add  any  new  interest  to  a 
matter  which  has  employed  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  enlightened  body.  I  had,  however, 
hoped  and  believed  that  no  Senator,  upon  reflec- 
tion, and  who  had  carefully  examined  the  facts, 
could  doubt  that  annexation  was  the  cause,  and 
the  sole  cause,  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  was 
declared  by  the  Mexican  functionaries  that  it 
would  be  considered  a  cause  of  war.  The  recog- 
nition of  Texan  independence  by  the  United  States 
was  the  first  ground  of  serious  complaint;  and  it 
was  virtually  protested  against  by  Mexico.  Sub- 
sequently to  that,  when  the  treaty  of  annexation 
was  negotiated  in  1844,  the  Mexican  minister 
declared,  that  if  the  treaty  should  be  signed,  he 
would  regard  it  as  a  cause  of  war,  and  take  his 
passports  to  leave  the  United  States.  Annex- 
ation took  jplace,  although  it  had  been  maintained 
throughout  by  Mexico,  that  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  casus  belli,  and  war  would  result.  War  has 
resulted.  The  negotiations  between  Texas  and 
the  United  States  caused  the  breaking  off  of  an 
armistice  between  the  former  and  Mexico.  When 
annexation  was  'proposed  by  the  United  States, 
Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war.  Texas  was  a 
sovereign  and  independent  nation.  When  the 
joint  resolutions  were  passed  by  tli,e  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  inviting  anne.xation,  the  rela- 
tions between  Texas  and  Mexico  had  not  changed. 
Before  they  were  presented  to  the  Texan  govern- 
ment, the  recognition  of  Texan  independence  by 
Mexico  had  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Texas;  and 
that  recognition  was  to  take  effect  upon  condition 


that  Texas  was  not  to  become  annexed  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  She  was  recognized  according  to  her 
declared  boundary.  It  had  been  defined  by  her 
statutes;  and  Mexico  acknowledged  Texas  as  she. 
claimed  to  exist,  as  a  government,  conceding  to 
her  everything  by  the  act  of  lier  recognition,  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  become  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  By  the  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  Texas  of  this  recognition,  there  was  no  cause 
of  war  existing  betvveen  the  two  countries.  But, 
if  she  did  not  accept  the  terms  of  Mexico,  and 
eschew  annexation,  it  left  the  two  nations  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  for  eight 
years  previously.  Texas  rejected  the  proposed 
recognition  by  Mexico,  and  accepted  the  terms  of 
annexation  proposed  by  the  United  States.  The 
moment  that  the  resolutions  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  by  that  very  act  she  had  daim  upon  the 
protection  of  the  United  States. 

If  Texas  had  not  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  would  she  have  had  a  claim  upon  their  pro- 
tection? Or  would  there  have  been  any  necessity 
for  the  troops  of  the  United  Slates  to  have  passed 
into  her  territory?  If  annexation  had  not  taken 
place,  would  the  troops  of  the  United  States  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  Texas?  If  you  strike 
annexation  from  the  record,  you  remove  all  cause 
of  war  between  the  two  countries.  Congress  con- 
curred in  the  removal  of  the  troops  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas.  After  this  concurrence  in,  and 
sanction  of,  the  acts  of  the  President,  the  troops 
of  Mexico  passed  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
attacked  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  war  which  had  existed  with  Texas, 
and  incorporated  by  annexation  into  the  national 
affairs  of  the  United  States.  The  occupancy  of 
Texan  soil  by  American  troops,  was  no  cause 
of  war  on  their  part,  but  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  Mexico  of  putting  her  reiterated  threats 
into  execution.  No  abjection  was  ever  made,  or 
any  question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course 
adopted  and  pursued  by  the  President.  This  must 
be  the  conclusion,  that  it  not  only  met  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  but  the  approval  of  every  friend  of 
annexation.  It  is  insisted  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, [Mr.  Calhoun,]  that  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  In  this  case  it  was 
useless.  War  had  never  ceased  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  Texas  had  then  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  war  existing  with 
one  State  of  the  Union,  must,  of  necessity,  involve 
the  whole  Union.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate 
Texas  from  her  responsibilities,  before  she  became 
a  part  of  the  Union;  and  so  far  as  war  was  con- 
cerned, her  responsibilities  were  incurred  by  the 
United  States,  by  her  act  of  annexation.  Her 
political  relations  to  Mexico  had  been  changed, 
and  the  war  was,  therefore,  the  consequence  of 
that  political  change.  Of  necessity  the  United 
States  were  bound  to  give  Texas  protection,  and 
that  could  not  be  done  without  an  army,  as  she 
had  no  authority  to  raise  an  army  for  her  defence. 
It  is  urged  that  if  an  attack  was  made  by  Mexican 
troops  upon  those  of  the  United  Slates,  it  was  not 
by  order  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  nor  had  it  made 
any  formal  declaration  of  war.  There  is  no  Mex- 
ican Congress.  That  was  only  known  to  the 
constitution  of  1824,  and  that  was  subvened  in 
the  year  18.34.  Itiirbide,  when  he  was  in  power, 
kicked  the  Congress  out  of  doors,  and  then  he  had 
what  he  called  a  Congress,  of  his  own  selection, 
and  to  do  bis  bidding.  There  has  never  been  a 
Congress  in  Mexico  that  deserved  the  name.  Their 
constitution  requires  that  the  people  shall  elect  a 
President;  but  I  ask  you  to  tax  your  memories, 
and  then  tell  me  when  a  constitutional  election  has 
taken  place  in  Mexico.  There  have  been  exiraor-  ^ 
dinary  Congresses,  and  they  have  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers  an  extraordinary  President; 
yet  while  he  had  an  army  to  enforce  his  decrees, 
they  submitted  to  him  as  the  supreme  authority. 
They  regarded  him  as  a  ruler;  but  no  Mexican 
knows  anything  of  a  constitution,  unless  it  is  the- 
oretically. They  negotiate  and  write  as  well  as 
any  people  in  the  world,  but  they  cannot  act,  and 
they  knt)W  it,  and  they  feel  it.  When  Paredea, 
who  was  an  usurper,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
there  was  an  Inlerregnwii  in  the  Government.  It 
was  a  sort  of  revolutionary  misrule.  He  gave  his 
authority  to  the  act  of  war.  There  was  no  Con- 
"■ress  to  declare  war.  He  was  Congress  and  every- 
thing else.  By  his  authority  the  Mexicans  attacked 
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the  army  of  General  Taylor.  So,  sir,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  annexation  did  brin^  about  the  war.  In 
fact,  by  the  annexation,  the  United  States  adopted 
the  war.  There  was  no  way  of  creating  a  war; 
for  there  was  no  cessation  of  hostilities,  except  for 
a  few  months,  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
that  was  brolien  off  in  anticipation  of  annexation, 
or  in  consequence  of  negotiation  leading  to  that 
object.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  a  ques- 
tion of  boundary.  Who  ever  made  a  question 
about  the  boundary  from  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  by  Texas,  until  it  was  started  in 
the  United  States,  and  grew  out  of  political  agita- 
tion here?  The  Rio  Grande  was  the  admitted  and 
acknowledged  boundary  of  Texas — acknowledged 
by  whom.'  By  Mexico.  Why?  Because  she 
never  thought  of  any  other  than  the  natural  bound- 
ary of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  original  boundary 
of  the  Province  of  Texas.  Mexico  knew  that  the 
Texan  Governmentexercised  jurisdiction  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  never  raised  the 
question.  Mexico  was  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Texas.  An  act  was  passed  for  their  translation 
and  publication.  And  would  not  that  country 
particularly  examine  every  act  that  was  passed 
in  Texas,  when  they  were  eagerly  watching  to 
take  every  possible  advantage  ?  Can  it  he.  believed 
that  Mexico  had  not,  from  the  year  J836  to  the 
year  1844,  known  of  the  act  declaring  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas?  Our  recognition  by  the  great 
Powers  of  tlie  earth  was  made  in  the  face  of  that 
boundary  enactment.  The  boundary  never  was 
disputed.  Texas  never  had  but  one  boundary, 
and  that  was  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Does  the  Senator  know  who  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction  from  Santa  Fe  up  to  the  Rio 
Grande?  Who  held  jurisdiction  over  all  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Spain,  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  From  the  Presidio  de  Rio 
Grande,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry 
of  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  traders, 
and  of  resisting  the  Camanche  Indians.  Above 
that,  it  was  occupied  by  bands  of  Indians  and  per- 
haps some  half-civilized  Mexicans — Texas  waiting 
until  she  was  in  a  situation  to  occupy  it  more  con- 
veniently. That  Texas  considered  that  country 
as  a  portion  of  her  Republic,  was  never  doubted. 
An  unfortunate  expedition  was  directed  to  that 
country,  but  it  was  so  thoroughly  mismanaged, 
that  those  connected  with  it  were  captured  and 
taken  to  Mexico  as  prisoners.  Had  orders  been 
given  differently,  and  had  the  expedition  been 
placed  under  sagacious  and  wise  leaders,  they 
would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  country. 
This  circumstance,  however,  which  occurred,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  1840,  did  not  change 
the  relations  of  Texas  to  that  country.  Overtures 
had  Ijeen  made  to  the  government  of  Texas  by  the 
people  residing  there,  who  desired  to  come  under 
our  jurisdiction,  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  laws  and 
institutions.  The  matter  was  conducted  without 
the  caution  that  was  necessary,  and  without  the 
wisdom  proper  for  its  guidance  to  a  successful  re- 
sult. This  was  anterior  to  entering  into  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  for 
annexation.  The  United  States  were  under  no 
obligations  to  Texas,  until  they  assumed  those 
obligations,  and  then  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  Texas.  He  had  the  control  of 
both  the  army  and  navy.  The  S(iuadron  was  sent 
to  the  Gulf,  and  subjected  to  the  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  Texas.  Mexico  was  continually  fulmina- 
ting threats  of  extermination.  Texas  would  have 
been  unwise  in  her  state  of  insecurity  to  have  hes- 
itated about  providing  for  her  safety.  It  was  her 
duty  to^  secure  herself,  that  in  the  event  of  the  fail- 
ure of  annexation,  she  might  have  a  guarantee  to 
fall  back  upon;  and  this  she  obtained  during  Mr. 
Tyler's  administration,  and  before  negotiations 
ever  commenced. 

I  am  aware  that  this  has  but  little  connection 
•with  the  subject  of  Yucatan,  but  the  remarks  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  have  caused  this  digres- 
sion, which  I  have  reluctantly  made.  I  do  trust 
that  it  will  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  every 
sense  of  duty  and  propriety  to  render  the  aid  to 
Yucatan  which  she  desires.     I  regard  it  as  our 


duty,  on  the  score  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  human- 
ity, to  accord  to  her  the  protection  which  her  ne- 
cessity demands. 

Mr.  NILES  intimated  his  intention  to  submit 
some  retnai'ks  upon  this  bill,  but  desired  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  documents  which  had 
recently  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  bill  related. 

Mr.  GREENE.  I  am  informed  that,  there  is 
some  Executive  business  to  be  transacted,  and  as 
it  is  late  In  the  day,  if  there  be  no  objection,  I  will 
propose  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  informally. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  There  is  an  urgent  matter  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  in  Executive  session. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  If  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  not  ready  to  proceed  with  the  discussion 
of  thisbill,  I  suppose  some  other  Senator  is  ready. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  bill  should  be  speed- 
ily passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  understand 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  say, 
that  he  desires  to  examine  the  documents  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  They  were  laid  upon 
I  the  table  only  this  morning,  1  believe,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  are  not  three  Senators  who  have  seen 
them.  The  Senator  is  naturally  desirous  of  inform- 
!  ing  himself  first  of  the  facts  out  of  which  this  par- 
ticular measure  has  grown.  Now,  I  understand 
I  t|ie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance, 
which  demands  instantaneous  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  If  it  be  so  all-important,  this  is,  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  well 
considered.  But  I  am  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  that  it  is  a  matter  demanding  instantaneous 
action.  Why,  if  I  understand  the  matter  aright, 
the  subject  has  been  before  the  Executive  for  six 
months.  The  papers  are  now  laid  upon  our  tables, 
and  we  are  asked  to  involve  the  nation,  if  such  is 
to  be  the  decision  of  Congress,  in  all  the  perils  of 
a  protracted  and  uncertain  warfare  against  savages. 
I  trust  that  Senators  will  see  that  it  is  due  to  the 
President,  that  it  is  due  to  the  nation — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Senate — that  we  should  have  full  time 
to  deliberate  before  being  called  on  to  act  upon  a 
measure  so  vitally  important. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  time  for  an  examination  of  the  doc- 
uments that  have  been  laid  upon  our  table,  and 
that  Senators  ought  to  be  prepared  to  act  ufion 
them  at  this  moment.  In  reference  to  a  remark  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  he  will  allow  me  to 
say,  that  the  Executive  has  not  been  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  case  of  Yucatan  for 
six  months,  as  the  Senator  supposes.  New  facts 
have  been  communicated  from  time  to  time.  I 
trust,  that  if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not 
ready  to  proceed  this  morning,  there  is  some  other 
Senator,  who  desires  to  discuss  this  bill,  may  be 
ready. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  recollect,  that  the  message  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  on  last  Saturday  week,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed;  that  on  Monday  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  reported  back  on 
Thursday.  The  Senator  will  perceive,  then,  that 
I  have  not  demanded  instantaneous  action.  I  had 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Senate  would  take  action 
to-morrow  upon  tlie  subject,  for  the  reason,  that 
if  we  act  at  all,  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  so  at  an 
early  period.  When  we  come  to  read  the  accounts 
that  have  been  placed  upon  our  tables  this  morn- 
ing,, they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  a  mere  cor- 
roboration of  what  we  have  already  heard.  The 
delay  in  communicating  to  us  the  facts  of  the  case 
by  the  President  was  because  he  was  waiting  until 
all  the  information  relating  to  the  subject  had  been 
obtained.  • 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  censuring  the  Executive  at 
all 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  will  state  another  fact 
connected  with  this  subject,  to  show  the  reason 
why  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  act  promptly  upon  this  subject.  It  is,  that 
if  we  do  not  act  promptly,  not  only  will  the  people 
of  Yucatan  suffer  in  the  mean  time  for  the  want  of 
assistance,  but  the  result  will  be,  that  on  the  arrival 
of  our  troops  we  shall  find  an  English  force  there; 
and  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  he  can  foresee 
the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
state  of  things? 


Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  was  about  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  censure  the 
Executive.  The  message  was  sent  on  Saturday 
week;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  from  exam- 
ining the  papers  accompanying  the  message,  the 
facts  were  laid  before  the  Executive  six  months 
ago.  I  now  understand  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  say  that  this  is  true;  but  that  the  Executive 
waited  until  further  information  was  received;  and 
I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator,  if  that  information  is 
not  contained  in  the  documents  that  have  been  laid 
upon  our  tables  this  morning. - 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  reply  to  the  Senator, 
that  it  is  not  any  new  or  additional  information:  it 
is  merely  in  corroboration  of  that  which  has  already 
been  put  into  our  possession.  The  subject  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and 
the  Senator  has  not  thought  proper  to  call  for  any 
information  in  addition  to  that  which  was  commu- 
nicated with  the  message. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  had  presumed 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  sending 
to  the  Senate  a  message  like  this,  would  have  sent 
with  it  all  the  information  relating  to  the  case.  I 
understand  now,  however,  from  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  the  information  lie  has  sent,  is  inform- 
ation on  which  the  Executive  did  not  act,  and 
that  the  information  that  induced  him  to  act  is  not 
communicated  to  us.  I  was  not  aware  of  thi« 
before.  I  supposed  that  what  was  laid  upon  our 
tables  this  morning  was  everything  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive was  in  possession  of  at  the  time  lie  sent  in 
the  message;  but  if  it  is  not,  it  affords  another  rea-" 
son  why  we  should  act  deliberately,  and  I  pro- 
pose, if  the  subject  be  postponed,  to  call  upon  the 
President  for  all  the  information. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  If  it  were  proper  to  allude 
to  the  proceedings  of  another  branch  of  Congress, 
I  could  inform  the  Senator  that  a  call  was  promptly 
made  and  promptly  responded  toby  the  communi- 
cation of  letters  from  Commodore  Perrv  and  from 
Lieutenant  Murray  Mason,  who  have  been  upon 
that  station,  in  confirmation  of  the  statennents  al- 
ready communicated.  Much  as  I  dislike  the  mode 
of  debate  by  question  and  answer,  yet,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  him, 
suppose  we  delay  action,  and  that  authentic  inform- 
ation comes  to  us  that  England  is  in  possession  of 
Yucatan,  how  would  he  then  act? 

Mr.  JOHiNTSON,  of  Maryland.  When  I  get 
such  information,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  answer  the 
Senator.  About  the  time  when  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  proposed,  we  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  design  of  England  to  interfere  and  take 
Texas  under  her  protection.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  about  England's  coquetting  with  Texas,  and 
wi  were  told,  that  if  we  did  not  annex  her,  she 
would  annex  herself  to  England — that  the  affair 
was  pregnant  with  danger.  Now,  if  the  iionorable 
chairman  will  permit  me  to  put  the  same  question 
to  him  in  relation  to  every  part  of  the  continent — 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Monroe,  we  must 
take  charge  of  the  whole  continent — how  do  we 
know  but  that  the  forces  of  England  are  now  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  with  the  view  of  seizing  upon  some 
portion  of  the  continent?  And  if  this  is  to  justify 
us  in  involving  ourselves  in  a  state  of  war,  we  shall 
be  engaged  in  war  continually.  I  think  that  one 
war  at  a  time  is  quite  erTough;  we  have  got  little 
from  it  except  glory.  And  it  is  a  little  extraordi- 
nary that  there  should  be  an  effort  to  force  upon 
us  now  a  measure  like  this,  when  we  have  it  con- 
fessed by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  the  very  information  without 
which  the  President  would  not  have  acted,  he  has 
not  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  Senate. 
I  am  a  little  surprised,  and  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing my  surprise,  that  he  should  not  have  communi- 
cated it  without  being  interrogated.  I  propose  now 
to  ask  him  to  communicate  all  the  information  in 
his  possession. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  There  are  two  questions  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  One  is  the  danger  of  Eng- 
land taking  possession  of  this  coiintry  before  we 
can;  but,  in  my  apprehension,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  hurrying  on  that  account.  The  other  question 
is  that  of  humanity.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  we  can  render  no  aid  for  months  to 
come.  The  only  aid  that  can  be  furnished  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  President — I  mean  the  naval 
forces — and  I  trust  he  will  use  them  with  the  ut- 
most effect.     He  has  ample  power  to  do  so  with- 
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out  tl>e  authority  of  Congress.  I  trust  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  be  permitted  to 
have  to-morrow  for  presenting  his  views  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  So  far  as  aid  can  be  ex- 
tended by  the  naval  forces,  it  will  be  lo  a  very  lim- 
ited extent  indeed.  I  dislike  very  much  to  have 
tliis  question  delayed.  One  word  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  put  the  case  of  Eng- 
land taking  possession  of  California.  If  England 
puts  a  hostile  foot  there,  she  meets  an  enemy  to 
oppose  her;  there  is  no  similarity  at  all  between  the 
cases. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Does  the  hon- 
orable Senator  mean  to  say,  that  we  have  both 
Califoniias,  and  mean  to  hold  them.? 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  1  hope  her  foot  will  not  be  placed 
there;  if  it  sh'ould  be,  1  would  hold  it  right  to  drive 
her  off  without  hesitation.  England  may  be  co- 
quetting, says  the  Senator;  it  is  a  strange  species  of 
coquetry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland .  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  The  Senator  said  that 
Texas  and  England  had  carried  on  a  little  game  of 
coquetry. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  state  upon  what  authority  he  founds  a 
charge  like  that?  for  it  is  certainly  a  serious  charge. 

Mr.  JOHNSON, of  Maryland.  I  said  that  Texas 
had  coquetted  with  England,  but  I  did  not  intend 
to  bring  it  forward  as  a  charge  again.st  Texas,  or 
her  worthy  representatives.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  will  recall  to  his  recollection,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  he  was  making  a  pilgrimage 
with  General  Jackson,  and  was  at  New  Orleans, 
where  the  people  received  'hem  with  great  eclat,  in 
a  speech  that  he  made  there,  he  said  (if  the  papers 
of  the  day  correctly  reported  his  remarks)  that 
there  was  a  little  coquetry  in  the  manner  of  Eng- 
land towards  Texas. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  a 
charge  that  was  utterly  unfounded.  It  was  cor- 
rected in  a  communication  the  next  day  sent  to  an 
editor,  which  he  never  thought  worth  while  to  pub- 
lish. What  I  said  was,  that  if  Texas  had  been 
guilty  of  coquetry  with  England,  slie  would  be  per- 
I'ectly  justifiable,  in  consequence  of  the  indifference 
with  which  she  had  been  treated  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  true,  that  after  the  United  States 
had  treated  Texas  with  indifference  and  even  re- 
pulsion, some  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  public  mind  to  dispose  it  more  favorably  to- 
wards Texas.  The  agent  of  the  United  Stales  in 
Texas  was  a  gentleman  who  felt  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter;  and  from  a  want  of  beconjiing  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Texas  towards 
the  British  agent,  his  apprehensions  were  greatly 
excited.  No  pains  were  taken  to  allay  or  coun- 
teract these  apprehensions.  The  agent  of  the 
United  States  was  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  1  would  have  thought  it  very  indeli- 
cate to  have  instructed  a  ministerof  this  enlightened 
Government  to  extend  civilities  to  any  one  which 
were  not  agreeable  to  himself. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  have  only  to  say  that 
this  coquetry,  like  most  coquetry,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  most  serious  cqnsequences,  had  not 
the  United  States  determined  \o  annex  Texas.  It 
would  have  resulted  fatally  for  Texas.  The  hon- 
orable Senator  from  New  York,  in  a  speech  some 
eight  or  ten  days  since,  laid  so  clearly  before  the 
Senate  the  rapid  stride  that  England  is  making 
along  the  isthmus,  that  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to 
advert  to  it  again.  The  gentleman  said  that  Eng- 
land is  ready  to  grasp  Yucatan.  Has  she  not  al- 
ready seized  possession  of  the  most  fertile  part  of 
that  country  called  the  Balize? 

It  is  England,  through  her  agents,  thathas  stirred 
up  the  southern  Indians  against  the  white  peo- 
ple. The  gentleman  is  not  satisfied,  because  the 
President  has  not  communicated  everything  to  us. 
What  does  the  President  do  ?  He  communicates 
to  your  body  the  transactions,  he  gives  you  all  the 
substance,  all  the  information  that  any  man  can 
reasonably  ask,  and  yet  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
Senator!  Yucatan  being  a  province  of  Mexico 
and  being  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  savages,  ap- 
plies to  us  for  protection  simultaneously  with  Eng- 
land, whose  object,  we  are  told,  is  to  seize  upon 
Yucatan.     The  question  is,  then,  will   you  wait 


and  allow  her  to  do  so.'  That  would  involve  at 
once  the  question  of  war  or  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  has  been  applied  to,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  v.'ithout  wailing  to  hear  from 
liome,  he  will  respond  to  the  call  that  is  made  upon 
him.  Mr.  Sierra  says,  that  unless  they  receive  aid 
within  two  months,  Yucatan  must  cease  to  exist; 
and  yet  we  are  to  sit  here  day  after  day,  without 
coming  to  any  determination.  I  have  ever  been 
in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty  in  debate,  but  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  when  we  are  called  upon  by  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  humanity,  out  of  re- 
gard to  our  own  Government  and  its  institutions, 
we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  presented  the 
emergency  in  such  a  strong  light  that  it  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the 
bill;  but  if  not  sufficient,  then  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  passed  over  until  to-morrow,  and  give  place  to 
a  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  for  raising  twenty  regiments 
of  volunteers.  I  hold  that  if  we  are  to  do  anything, 
it  must  be  done  immediately,  that  Great  Britain 
may  find  us  in  the  occupation  of  the  country,  other- 
wise we  may  be  compelled  lo  come  in  collision 
with  that  Power.  If  the  bill  be  passed  over,  then 
1  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee 
will  press  his  bill,  and  that  it  will  be  passed  this 
day. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  think  that  the  Senate  must 
be  satisfied,  by  this  time,  of  the  correctness  of 
what  I  said  when  the  message  first  came  in — that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  it  lo  produce  deliberation. 
When  certain  words  are  used  in  a  message,  I  am 
always  on  the  look  out.  Here  comes  a  quiet  mes- 
sage of  but  few  lines,  merely  intimating  that  it  is 
possible,  and  only  possible,  that  Great  Britain 
may  take  possession  of  Yucatan.  But  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  information  which  leads  us  to  appre- 
hend such  a  result.  The  original  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  however,  is  the 
question  of  humanity;  but,  connected  with  this, 
there  is  presented  the  supposition  that  there  is 
actually  danger  of  an  English  war  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan.  That  I  regard  as  the  merest 
fiction.  This  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  such  ex- 
igency as  requires  us  to  act  at  once,  except  as 
relates  to  the  question  of  humanity. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  supported  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table,  and  reiterated  his  objections  to  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr. 
Davis,]  but  not  on  the  grounds  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crittenden;]  and 
I  will  state  my  reasons.  I  am  in  favor  of  meas- 
ures being  adopted  by  thisGovernmeni with  respect 
to  Yucatan,  like  those  indicated  in  this  bill.  4  have 
heard  a  great  deal  said  about  sympathy,  and  hu- 
manity, and  so  forth,  for  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  in  Yucatan,  and  that  it  should  influence  our 
action  on  this  bill.  These  considerations,  in  this 
matttr,  have  not  a  feather's  weight  with  me.  My 
sympathy,  as  a  Senator,  is  for  my  own  country — 
my  care,  for  its  honor  and  its  interests.  I  don't 
know,  nor  do  I  care,  anything  about  the  quarrel 
between  tne  different  hostile  parties  in  Yucatan. 
My  vote  and  action  are  induced  by  totally  different 
considerations.  It  is  true — and  that  is  all  that  I 
regard  it  as  important  to  know — that  Yucatan  is 
now  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  sympathy  or  humanity,  or  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  her  subjects.  Great  Britain  is  send- 
ing troops  into  that  State.  I  have  had  sent  to  me 
a  newspaper,  published  at  Campeachy,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1848,  called  "  £/  Jlmigo  del  Pueblo," 
which  I  have  now  in  my  hand,  with  a  translation 
of  it,  showing  fully  the  state  of  afl'airs  on  this 
point  in  Yucatan.  It  states  that  the  British  gov- 
ernor of  the  Balize  had  sent  to  a  town  or  village 
in  Yucatan,  called  Bacalar,  "three  companies  of 
troops,  for  the  object  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  in  the  town  of  Bacalar."  lam 
satisfied,  from  the  past  course  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  object  stated  is  a  mere  pretence — a  pretext 
for  getting  possession  of  the  country  and  holding 
it.  She  got  possession  of  the  Balize,  some  sixty- 
odd  years  ago,  by  a  diplomatic  fraud,  followed  up 
by  force.    By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  her  and 


Spain,  in  1783,  she  secured  the  right  to  cut  log- 
wood in  Honduras,  but  the  sovereignty  was  not 
ceded  by  Spain  to  her,  and  Great  Britain  was  even 
required  to  demolish  all  forts  she  had  created  there, 
(vide  Chalmers's  collection  of  British  Treaties,  vol- 
ume 2,  page  233;)  and  yet  she  has  sent  and  kept 
troops  therCf  has  a  governor  and  other  officers,  and 
a  custom-house  there,  and  has  assumed  and  exer- 
cises all  the  powers  of  sovereignty.  So  she  took 
possession  of  the  islands  and  keys  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  the  Balize,  though  not  in  the  treaty. 
She  has  never  faltered  at  the  mode  or  means  of  ac- 
complishing her  designs  upon  territory,  or  import- 
ant military  or  naval  positions,  belonging  to  another 
nation.  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  and  the  Bahamas, 
are  held  by  her  because  they  ale  such  positions. 
She  is  now  ready  to  pounce  down  on  Yucatan, 
and  she  will  hold  it,  because  it  will  also,  in  her 
hands,  be  such  a  position — nay,  she  has  already 
got  it  within  her  grasp. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  our  interests 
that  she  should  not  continue  to  hold  Yucatan.  She 
hates  us,  and  there  is  not  much  love  lost.  She 
wants  Yucatan  as  an  important  naval  position, 
from  which  she  can,  in  time  of  war,  harass  and 
annoy  our  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
that  which  goes  through  the  Ca,rlbbean  Sea  fur- 
ther south,  and  as  a  military  outpost,  from  which 
1^  can  assail  the  five  States  lying  on  the  Gulf. 
Sir,  the  northern  point  of  Yucatan  is  but  250  miles 
from  the  southernmost  point  of  Floiida,  and  but 
GO  miles  from  Cuba,  and  less  than  400  from  Ja- 
maica. Look  at  the  map  of  my  State;  for  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  the  Lucayo  or  Bahama  islands 
lay  alongside  of  her,  and  with  a  population  of 
emancipated  slaves,  many  employed  in  vessels  of 
small  burden,  and  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
only  from  us.  These  vessels  visit  our  coast  aS 
pleasure,  and  seek  to  interfere  in  the  occupations 
of  our  citizens.  They  have  often  aided  slaves 
to  abscond,  and  have  harbored  them;  and  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun] 
can  state,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  they 
harbored  several  fugitive  slaves,  who  fled  across 
the  Florida  straits  to  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  a  stolen 
boat,  after  perpetrating  an  atrocious  murder,  and 
yet  when  demanded  by  the  United  States,  and  an 
officer  sent  in  a  public  vessel  for  them, and  though 
they  were  in  Nassau,  in  violation  of  the  tenth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  the  British  authori- 
ties refused  lo  yield  up  the  felons,  though  evidence 
of  the  murder  and  felony  was  furnished,  duly  au- 
thenticated— being  copies  of  the  indictment  found 
against  them  in  Florida.  This  infamous  violation 
of  the  treaty  is  yet  unaioned  for  !  Great  Britain 
covets  Cuba,  and  unless  we  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
will  get  it.  Does  anybody  doubt  it .'  If  there  is 
any  one  who  does,  I  would  ask  them  to  listen  to 
a  part  of  Lord  George  Beniinck's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of  February  last,  in 
a  debate  about  the  West  Indies  and  slavery,  and 
emancipation  and  sugar,  and  this  country.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  his  language: 

"  lie  quite  agreed  with  Captfiin  PilkinEton.  Tliey  would 
nevtr  iml  down  llie  slave  trade  so  lung  as  it  deptiidtfd  upon 
blocliading  10,26U  miles  of  coast.  He  wouid  do  what  Cap- 
tain Pilkiiiston  recommended — strike  a  blow  at  the  head 
and  not  at  tlie  liaiid.  He  would  notsenrl  an  army  lo  de^troy 
every  individual  hornet,  but  go  to  the  liornei's  nest  at  once, 
and  ^mother  tliat  nest  of  the  f.lave  trade  wMcli  now  exutea 
in  Cuba.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  had  read  in  The  Times  an  a- 
iract  from  a  United  Siati  s  paper,  in  which  it  was  s-tated, 
that  if  the  United  Slates  did  not  possess  lieisill  of  CuIip, 
Great  Britain  would,  and  that  England  had  a  greater  elaiin 
by  one  hundred  fold  to  Cuba,tlian  ihe  United  Slates  liad  to 
Mexico,  because  a  sum  of  £45,0  0,000  was  due  to  British 
sul'ject^-upon  Spanish  bonds,  and  Cuba  was  liypotbecaled 
for  the  payment  of  that  debt.  And  why  did  the  Americans 
think  that  Great  Britain  would  like  to  have  possession  of 
Cuba?  Because  they  knew  she  could  never  put  down  the 
slave  trade  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on  at  Cuba,  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  He  would  therefore  tay  at  once,  let  them  tale 
possession  of  (Juba,  und  settle  the  question  all ogcl her — let  them 
distrain  upon  it  for  the  just  debt  due,  and  too  long  asked  in 
vain,  from  tlie  Spanish  Goverjinient.  [Hear,  hear.]  They 
would  jiut  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  if  I  hey  could  emaneipate 
the  slaves  of  Cuba.  If  the  people  ol  this  country  thought  it 
right  to  spend  £l50,000,mO,  in  pulling  doun  slavery,  and 
ruining  our  colonies  besides,  would  it  not  he  cheapyo/icy  to 
put  nn  end  to  slavery  forever  by  seizing  Cuba  ? 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoer,  (Sir  Charles 
Wood.)     But  would  you  seize  the  Brazils  as  well .' 

"Lord  George  Bentinck  said,  the  case  of  Cuba  stood 
upon  its  own  merits  and  upon  the  debt  of  £45,000.000  due  to 
British  subjects  from  tlie  Spanish  Government.  T  hen,  de- 
pend upon  if,  when  Great  Britain  possessed  Havana,  as 
once  she  did, in  17t)2,  when  she  held  it  forabout  a  jear,  and 
then  exchanged  it  lor  the  Floridas,  and  when  she  could  cut 
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the  trade  of  Anioiica  in  two,  no  more  boasts  would  be  heard 
of  what  the  United  States  would  do,  such  as  that  which  was 
not  long  a?o  uttered  by  one  of  her  military  officers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  never  would  be  satisfied  until  Uncle  Sam 
liad  set  his  right  foot  upon  British  Canada, and  his  left  upon 
California,  embrace  the  whole  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
throw  his  leg,  like  a  freeman,  over  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America  to  Cape  Horn,  with  Cuba  for  a  cabbage-gar- 
den. That  was  the  course  which  should  be  taken  to  put  an 
pnd  to  slavery  and  slave  trading;  and  that  having  been 
done,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  British  planter 
going  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  obtaining,  not  by  purchase, 
not  by  war,  but  by  the  inducement  of  freedom  and  goorl 
wanes,  any  number  of  Africans  he  might  require  fur  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  thanked  the  Hou?e  for  having  so 
long  listened  to  him.  [Hear,  hear.]  As  he  had  said  before, 
if  any  one  should  choose  to  take  a  more  deoisiye  and  imme- 
diate course  for  affording  relief  to  the  British  planters — a 
course  which  he  should  think  most  desirable — he  should  not 
consider  himself  precluded  from  supporting  such  a  proposi- 
tion ;  but  feeling  himself  without  the  power  of  carrying  such 
♦a  resolution  through  the  House,  he  was  prepared  to  go  into 
this  committee  resolved  to  examine  into  all  the  different 
modes  by  which  relief  could  be  afforded;  and  if  he  could 
not  obtain  all  he  desired,  he  would  accept  all  he  could  get 
for  the  planters  in  our. East  and  West  Indian  possessions. 
[Ifear,  hear]  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  for  a 
select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  interests  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
su!!ar  and  coffee  planting,  in  her  Majesty's  E;ist  and  West 
Indian  pos-essions  and  the  Mauritius,  and  to  consider  wheth- 
er any  and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  by  Pailiament  for 
their  relief." 

This  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  (ilistin- 
^uished  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  place  ji 
Parliament.  ^ 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  called  my  attention  to  the  declaration  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  exposing  what  I  regard  as  a  very  fraudulent 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  newspaper  editors  in  this 
country.  "  Lord  George  Bentinck  is  hostile  to  the 
present  administration  in  England.  When  he 
made  the  delaration,  the  British  Ministry,  in  the 
gravest  manner,  utterly  disavowed  it,  and  yet  our 
editors  have  printed  and  published  in  every  direc- 
tion the  remarks  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  with- 
out publishing  the  contradiction.  But  the  fact  is 
8s  I  have  stated,  that  an  express  disavowal  was 
made  by  the  British  Ministry  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible language. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  interruption  of  the 
Senator  prevented  me  from  adverting  to  the  coui'se 
of  the  British  minister  in  the  next  sentence  I  should 
have  uttered,  as  I  have  seen  that  course  stated  in 
the  same  report  from  the  London  Times,  from 
which  I  copied  the  lemarks  of  Lord  Bentinck.  I  may 
be  in  error,  but  I  am  quite  certain  the  British  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (not  Lord  John  Russell) 
in  reply,  confined  his  speech  to  the  declaration  that 
he  should  not  follow  Lord  George  in  his  remarks, 
and  that  he  could  not  accede  to  his  suggestions. 
I  do  not  remember  any  emphatic  repudiation  of 
them.  But  it  is  not  Lord  George  Bentinck's  dec- 
laration alone  that  I  rely  on  to  prove  the  designs 
of  Great  Britain  on  Cuba,  and,  as  it  follows  of 
course,  on  Yucatan.  Besides  the  possession  of 
these  places,  and  whether  she  gets  possession  of 
them  or  not,  she  seeks  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in 
Cuba,  and  to  strike  the  southern  portion  of  this 
Confederacy  through  its  domestic  institutions.  She 
has  avowed  her  design  to  see  slavery  abolished  on 
this  continent,  and  that  her  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  effect  it.  Her  policy  towards  us  is  consistent 
with  this  avowal.  She  meddled  in  the  Texas 
affair;  she  meddled  in  California  and  Mexico,  and 
is  now  interfering  in  Yucatan.  Her  agents  made 
the  Mexican  treaty,  and  it  is  more  for  their  advan- 
tage than  it  is  for  ours.  Are  the  southern  States  of 
this  Confederacy  prepared  to  see  the  slaves  in  Cuba 
emancipated  by  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
then  to  see  her  in  possession  of  Yucatan,  and  pop- 
ulate it  with  a  colony  of  manumitted  negroes  from 
Jamaica .'  My  State  will  not  assent  to  such  a  state 
of  things,  while  my  voice  can  be  heard  to  protest 
against  any  line  of  policy  that  will  result  in  it. 
Why,  sir,  Ploi-ida  would  be  surrounded  by  a  cor- 
don of  foreign  colonial  governments,  the  population 
of  which  would  be  emancipated  slaves,  under  the 
control  of  the  worst  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
While  Cuba  is  not  disturbed  by  British  intrigues; 
while  Spain  is  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  that  beautiful  island;  while  abolitionism 
is  not  allowed  to  foment  incendiarism,  then  I  would 
not  interfere  with  Spain  in  her  dominion  over  it. 
We  do  not  covet  it,  unless  our  enemy  seeks  to 
obtain  it  as  a  means  te  work  us  injury  in  peace  or 
in  war.     Before  Great  Britain  is  allowed  to  take 


it,  I  trust  those  who  may  be  in  the  administration 
will  resist  it  by  force.  Rely  upon  it,  Great  Britain 
looks  to  Yucatan  with  similar  views,  as  she  looks 
to  Cuba.  With  respect  to  it,  I  would  observe  the 
ssme  policy:  I  would  go  to  v/ar  with  her  for  it. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  if  the  Government  meant  to  take  pos- 
session of  Yucatan  under  this. bill,  and  hold  it  per- 
manently .' 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  If  Great  Britain  attempted 
to  retain  possession  of  it,  I  hope  our  Government 
will,  and  I  would  resist  Great  Britain's  attempts 
by  force. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  That  is  not  an  answer 
to  my  inquiry.  Does  the  Senator  design  to  take 
possession  of  Yucatan  at  once,  and  retain  it,  and, 
should  it  be  necessary,  by  military  force? 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  That  depends  on  circum- 
stances. If  Great  Britain  makes  any  attempts  to 
hold,  or  if  the  country  becomes  derelect  of  Govern- 
ment, I  certainly  would  do  so.  Yucatan  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  not  time,  and  this  is  not  the  proper  occasion 
to  go  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  can  show 
it  is  important  to  us.  As  to  Us  present  condition 
being  any  evidence  that  it  was  no  agricultural 
country,  everybody  knows  that  the  Spanish  and 
Mexicans  and  half  Indians  that  reside  there  are 
not  the  people  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources 
of  a  country.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  un- 
der Spanish  rule,  there  was  scarcely  a  white  inhab- 
itant within  a  hundred  miles  of  what  is  ivow  a 
flourishing  city  in  Florida,  exporting  upwards  of 
six  millions  of  agricultural  protlucts  annually,  and 
the  surrounding  country  settled  with  planters  of 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  corn,  though  that  country 
was  then  denounced  by  travelling  writers,  news- 
papers, and  in  Congress,  as  valueless.  Yucatan 
can  be  made  valuable  as  an  agricultural  country; 
but  if  not,  and  if  held  by  us  merely  as  a  naval  sta- 
tion, it  will  render  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  objects  she  wished  comparatively 
worthless. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe  in  his 
messages  of  1823  and  1824.  I  regard  his  declara- 
tions to  amount  in  substance  to  an  annunciation  to 
the  world  that  no  European  monarchical  Power 
would  be  allowed  thereafter  to  extend  or  increase 
its  empire  or  dominion  in  this  country.  I  am  for 
standing  by  these  declarations  at  all  hazards.  And, 
sir,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Government  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  advanced  such  doc- 
trine. In  1811  President  Madison  advanced  it  and 
carried  it  out.  Congress  .sanctioned  it  by  practi- 
cal and  efficient  action.  I  allude  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  passed  in  1811  with  reference  to  the 
taking  possession  of  the  Floridas.  We  were  then 
at  peace  with  Spain — had  no  dispute  with  her. 
Greatr Britain,  it  was  suspected,  was  seeking  to  get 
hold  of  the  Floridas.  Not  half  the  evidence  of  her 
designs  as  to  the  Floridas  existed  that  exists  as  to 
her  designs  on  Cuba  and  Yucatan.  Mr.  Madison 
addressed  a  special  secret  message  to  Congress, 
and  it  legislated  upon  it  with  closed  doors. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Give  the  dates, 
if  you  please. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  message  is  in  the  3d 
vol.  American  State  Papers,  title  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, page  395;  see  also  page  591  for  other  papers; 
and  it  advances  the  doctrines  and  policy  declared 
in  the  law  and  resolution  I  shall  quote.  It  is 
dated  January  3,  1811.  The  resolution  and  laws 
are  to  be  found  in  vol.  3  Stat,  at  Large,  page  471. 
I  will  refer  to  them  particularly. 

Congress,  in  secret  session,  January  15,  1811, 
passed  a  re.solution  resolving — 

"  That  taking  into  view  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain 
and  of  lier  American  provinces,  and  considering  the  influ- 
ence which  the  destiny  of  the  territory  adjoining  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  United  States  may  have  upon  their  secu- 
rity, tranquillity,  and  commerce;  tlierefore 

^'Rcsolveil,  tic,  That  the  United  States,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  existing  crisis,  cannot,  without  serious 
inquietude,  see  any  part  of  the  said  territory  pass  into  the 
hands  of  any  foreign  Power:  and  that  a  due  regard  to  their 
own  safety  compels  them  to  provide,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  said  territory, 
they  at  the  same  time  declare  thatthe  said  territory  shall,  in 
Uieir  hands,  remain  subject  to  future  negotiation." 

On  the  same  day  it  passed,  in  secret  session 
also,  an  act  authorizing  the  President  "  to  take 
possession  of,  ar,d  occupy  all,  or  any  part  of,  the 


Floridas,  in  case  an  arrangement  has  been,  or  shall 
be,  made  with  the  local  authority  of  the'said  ter- 
ritory for  delivering  up  the  possession  of  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  any  foreign  government,"  &c.; 
and  it  authorized  the  employment  of  the  army  at\d 
navy,  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  appropriated  money  to  effect  the  ol;ject;  and 
it  further  authorized  the  President  "  to  establish 
within  the  territory  aforesaid  a  temporary  govern- 
ment," with  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers^ 
&c.;  and  March  3,  1811,  it  passed,  in  secret  ses- 
sion also,  another  act  directing  said  law  and  reso- 
lution not  to  be  published  with  the  other  laws. 

In  1811,  part  of  West  Florida,  west  of  Perdido, 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  occupied,  and  held 
under  this  authority;  and  February  12,  1812,  an- 
other act  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  to 
continue  to  hold  it,  and  we  did  hold  it  till  Spain 
ratified  and  confirmed  our  possession  by  the  treaty 
of  1819.  In  1811-'12-'13,  under  these  laws,  troops 
were  also  sent  to  East  and  West  Florida,  west  of 
the  Perdido,  but  subsequently  withdrawn  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Here  is  the  a'ction  of  Congress  carrying  out  the 
doctrine  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Monroe's  twelve  years 
before  his  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  standing  up  to  these 
principles  and  doctrines.  I  would  not  retreat  one 
inch.  Maintain  them  by  the  power  we  now  pos- 
sess, treble  that  we  could  wield  in  1811.  The  case 
of  Yucatan  is  one  that  calls  for  their  being  put  into 
force.  For  this  reason,  and  not  from  any  affected 
sympathy,  shall  I  support  the  Administration  in 
sending  troops  to  Yucatan;  and  I  would  not  leave 
the  President  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility:  I 
would  make  it  his  duty  by  express  law.  It  is  due 
to  the  country,  and  it  is  due  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, that  the  action  of  Congress  should  be  had, 
by  which  he  can  be  governed;  and  faction  cannot 
impute  unconstitutional  proceedings  to  him  if  it 
should  involve  us  in  a  contest  with  another  Power. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  over  informally,  and 
the  Senate  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1848. 

The  bill  being  still  under  consideration — 

Mr.  NILES  said:  Mr.  President, before  entering' 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  bill,  I 
have  to  notice  the  extraordinary  ui'gency  with 
which  we  are  pressed  for  immediate  action  upon 
it;  and  the  reluctance  which  has  been  manifested 
to  allow  time  for  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the 
subject.  No  one,  1  hope,  desires  anything  more 
than  this;  and  certainly  I  wish  a.?  speedy  a  decis- 
ion as  is  consistent  with  that  discussion  which  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  demands  at  our 
hands. 

But  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  this  unusual 
urgency,  on  looking  at  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Sierra  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and 
learning  the  length  of  time  which  thi.s  subject  has 
been  pending  before  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
GoverniTient.  There  it  has  slept  for  months;  but 
the  moment  it  is  sent  here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
uro'ency  of  the  case,  and  called  on-  to  act  imme- 
diately, without  taking  time  to  debate,  or  consider 
a  question  involving  such  important  principles  and 
consequences. 

Mr.  Sierra  has  been  here  about  six  months.  His 
first  note  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  17th  of  November.  On  the  24th  he  wrote 
the  second  note,  and  received  an  answer  from  the 
Secretary  on  the  14th  of  December.  These  notes 
related  to  our  occupation  of  Laguna  and  the  col- 
lection of  duties.  On  the  15th  of  February,  he  ad- 
dressed another  letter,  and  another  on  the  24th. 
These  letters  did  not  solicit  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  but  they  explained  tlie  difficult  and 
critical  situation  in  which  Yucatan  was  placed, and 
claimed  certain  rights  on  the  ground  that  Yucatan 
was  neutral  in  the  war.  These  letters  were  followed 
by  others  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  3d  of  April,  and 
18th  of  April,  without  any  answer  having  been  re- 
turned. The  last  was  received  in  the  absence  of 
the  Secretary,  and  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Appleton, 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Sierra,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  all  these  letters,  and  informing  him  that 
when  the  Secretary  returned  he  would  call  his  at- 
tention to  them.-    In  his  note  of  the  3d  of  April, 
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Mr.  Sierra  says  that  he  has  made  his  note  short, 
hoping-  "  that,  from  the  brevity  of  it,  the  honorable 
Secretary  would  find  lime  to  read  it."  A  pretty 
plain  hint,  certainly,  that  he  considered  that  his 
previous  letters  hud  not  been  read. 

The  letter  of  the  18th  of  April  appears  to  have 
covered  a  remarkable  document  from  the  Governor 
of  Yucatan,  which,  after  depictin<r  in  dark  colors 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  Yucatan,  proposes  to  surrender  up  the  do- 
minion atid  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  the  nation 
which  will  save  it.  "  1  have,  therefore,"  he  says, 
"determined  to  appeal  to  the  extreme  measuie 
'  suggested  by  our  great  necessity — that  of  solicit- 
'  ing  the  direct  intervention  of  powerful  nations, 
'  offering  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the 
'  country  to  the  nation  which  will  assume  the 
•  charge  of  saving  it." 

Whether  it  was  the  communication  of  this  doc- 
ument which  produced  a  more  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  pressing  solicitations  of  iVIr.  Sierra  for 
assistance,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But,  down 
to  this  period,  the  pressing  and  urgent  appeals  of 
Mr.  Sierra  appear  to  have  received  no  attention. 
The  distrcssetl  and  suffering  condition  of  Yucatan 
appears  to  have  been  before  the  Executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  for  months,  without  any 
action  having  been  taken  in  relation  to  it,  or  so 
much  consideration  given  to  tlie  subject  as  to  an- 
swer the  letters  soliciting  our  assistance.  But  the 
very  day  the  subject  is  laid  befoie  the  Senate,  we 
are  told  that  the  case  is  one  of  such  extreme  urgen- 
cy that  w'e  must  not  take  time  to  consider  it,  but 
must  act  at  once.  It  becomes  a  case  of  life  or  death, 
and  will  not  admit  of  any  delay.  Tlie  people  of 
Yucatan  may  all  be  destroyed  whilst  we  are  de- 
bating the  question  of  our  interposing  for  their 
relief.  Sir,  if  the  Executive  branch  could  take 
months  for  consideration,  we  may,  I  think,  take  a 
few  days  to  consider  a  subject  involving  such  vital 
principles,  and  which  may  be  attended  with  such 
serious  consequences.  This  I  believe  is  due  to  the 
country,  and  due  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  pass- 
ing this  bill,  and  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jections which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  passage,  we 
mustfirst  consider  what  the  bill  is,  what  it  proposes 
to  do.  The  first  section  authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  to  take  temporary  military  occupation  of 
Yucatan,  and  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  white  population  of  the 
country  in  the  war  in  which  they  are  now  engaged 
■with  the  Indians.  This  is  cei  tainly  a  very  import- 
ant and  a  very  extraordinary  measure.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  declaration  of  war,  yet  it  involves  a  war 
and  all  its  responsibilities — a  war  which  may  be 
protracted  and  troublesome.  But  it  is  something 
more  than  a  declaration  of  war,  as  the  bill  on  its 
face  looks  to  acquisition  and  conquest.  War  may 
lead  to  conquest;  but  this  bill,  on  its  face,  directs 
the  President  to  take  possession  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  establish  a  military  government  over  it. 
A  military  occupation  will  of  course  supersede  the 
existing  Government, as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  Mexico  where  we  have  had  a  military 
occupation.  This,  then,  is  a  bill  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan,  and  establish  our  authority  over 
it.  I  know  it  is  said  that  the  occupation  is  to  be 
temporary;  but  when  will  a  temporary  occupation 
cease?  Not  certainly  until  the  causes  which  in- 
duced the  occupation  have  ceased  to  exist,  and,  as 
they  will  not  be  likely  soon  to  disappear,  the  occu- 
■pation  will  become  permanent. 

And  on  what  grounds  is  it  claimed  that  so  ex- 
traordinary a  measure  as  this  can  be  justified.'  Two 
^have  been  assigned:  first,  on  the  ground  of  policy; 
and  second,  on  the  ground  of  humanity;our  inter- 
ference having  been  solicited  by  the  Government 
of  Yucatan.  These  two  grounds  do  not  stand  well 
together.  If  we  interfere  and  take  possession  of 
thecountryfrom  considerations  of  policy,  the  world 
will  give  us  very  little  credit  for  our  humanity. 
They  are  inconsistent  with  each  other:  one  looks 
to  our  own  interest,  the  other  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Yucatan.  That  we  might  interfere  and 
assist  the  people  of  that  country  in  a  way  to  rest 
on  grounds  of  humanity  will  not  be  denied;  but 
the  manner  provided  in  this  bill  really  excludes  all 
idea  of  humanity,  and  makes  the  measure  strictly 
one  of  policy;  and  the  honorable  chairman  [iVIr. 
Hannegan]  who  reported  the  bill  had  the  candor 
to  admit  that  this  was  mainly  a  measure  of  policy 
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His  remarks  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  that 
view  of  the  question.  To  justify  the  measure  on 
either  ground,  it  becomes  important  to  see  what  is 
the  political  condition  of  Yucatan.  Like  every 
other  people,  Yucatan  must  be  regarded  in  one  of 
three  political  aspects:  either  as  an  independent 
State,  possessing  and  exercising  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty; as  a  dependency  of  iVIexico;  or  in  a. state 
of  revolution,  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Mex- 
ico, yet  not  having  established  its  independence,  so 
as  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations. 

No  one  claims  that  Yucatan  is  an  independent 
State;  she  does  not  claim  it  herself.  The  most 
that  she  claims  is  that  she  has  thrown  off  the  au- 
thority of  Mexico,  and  that  she  has  been  neutral 
in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Our  Government  has  in  some  respects  recognized 
her  neutialiiy,  but  in  others  has  resarded  her  as 
a  part  of  Mexico.  We  have  taken  and  still  hold 
Lacuna,  one  of  her  ports,  where  we  have  collected 
duties  as  in  other  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  posses- 
sion. But  in  what  light  does  Mexico  regard  Yu- 
catan? She  certainly  regards  her  as  one  of  the 
States  of  that  Republic.  How,  then,  can  wc  take 
possession  of  that  country  without  giving  offence 
to  Mexico?  If  we  establish  our  authority  there,  it 
will  exclude  the  authority  of  Mexico;  we  must 
hold  the  country  against  Mexico.  If  we  were  not 
now  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  this  would  be  regarded 
by  her  as  an  invasion  of  her  territory,  and  would 
certainly  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  That 
our  occupation  was  in  pursuance  of  a  request  of 
Yucatan,  would  be  no  justification  to  Mexico  as 
long  as  she  regards  Yucatan  as  a  part  of  her  terri- 
tory. It  would  be  another  Texas  affair,  with  this 
important  difference:  that  Yucatan  has  not  yet 
asserted  her  independence,  and  has  not  been  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  State  by  any  nation,  not 
even  by  the  United  States.  Her  consent,  there- 
fore, would  amount  to  nothing.  It  would  be  no 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  Mexico  to  say  that 
we  had  taken  possession  of  this  department  of  hers 
for  purposes  of  humanity,  to  assist  the  people  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. 

But  how  will  this  measure  stand  in  view  of  our 
present  relations  with  Mexico?  We  have  ratified 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  Republic,  and  sent  out 
commissioners  to  procure  its  ratification  by  the 
Mexican  Government;  and  an  armistice  has  been 
entered  into  suspending  military  operations.  Can 
we  take  military  occupation  of  one  of  the  States  of 
that  Republic  without  violating  the  armistice?  Can 
we  make  war  on  the  Indian  population  of  one  of 
the  States  consistently  with  the  armistice?  The 
Indians  are  citizens,  and  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
population.  To  show  in  what  light  the  Indians 
are  viewed  in  Yucatan,  permit  me  to  read  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Sierra: 

"Tliroiigli  the  ?pi?cial  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
odious  spirit  of  faction,  wliich  for  some  rime  past  lias  dis- 
turbed the  public  mind,  lias  ilisapptjared  entirely  from  Vuca- 
tan  ;  and  the  citizens  massacred  by  a  common  peril  have  sin- 
cerely rallii.'d  around  their  constitutional  government,  offer- 
ing their  cordial  and  loyal  cooperation  and  aid  in  sustaining 
the  only  policy  at  present  possible  in  that  country.  Noble 
and  philanthropic,  liberal  and  broad  is  the  political  principle 
which  has  ever  been  dominant  in  Yucatan.  Our  constitu- 
tion and  our  laws  have  secured  to  the  indigenous  race  the 
same  identical  rights  which  they  give  to  all  other  citizens. 
Our  policy  has  always  been  to  alleviate  the  social  condition 
of  the  Indians;  improving  it  by  civil  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  spreading  among  them  all  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  our  means 
and  resources  permitted  u?  to  do  in  behalf  of  our  own  race. 
Many  of  them  have  thus  been  called  into  public  life  who 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  oft"  the  brutal  stupidity  which 
has  been  and  is  their  characteristic.  And  so  well  has  the 
object  of  this  policy  been  attained  in  one  point  of  view,  that 
we  have  finally  made  ourselves  the  mark  of  the  hatted  of  the 
eastern  Indians,  who  have  declared  against  us  a  war  of  e.\- 
termination,  perpetrating  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
of  that  region  acts  of  assassination,  robbery,  incendiarism, 
and  all  kinds  of  excesses  unfit  to  he  described  from  their 
horrible  nature,  and  the  wound  they  inflict  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  a  Christian  people." 

We  are  here  informed  that  the  Indians  are  citi- 
zens; that  they  have  the  same  civil  and  political 
rights  as  the  whites;  that  they  are  eligible  to  office; 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
elevate  them,  civilize, and  christianize  them.  Strict- 
ly, then,  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  civil  war; 
and  can  we  make  ourselves  a  parly  to  it  consist- 
ently with  our  present  relations  with  Mexico? 
Would  it  not  give  occasion  to  those  disaffected  to- 
wards the  present  Mexican  Government  and  hos- 
stile  to  the  treaty,  to  excite  prejudices  against  us, 


to  charge  us  with  bad  faith,  and  perhaps  defeat  the 
negotiation  ? 

Sir,  we  know  the  extreme  jealousy  of  that  peo- 
ple. We  know  the  whole  course  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  light  in  which  they  have  hitherto  viewed 
the  transactions  in  Texas.  We  know  they  are 
extremely  jealous  of  us,  especially  when  they  see 
an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  seize  upon  their  territory.  And  now,  when  this 
question  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  pending,  and  in  its 
present  critical  condition,  would  it  be  safe,  would 
it  not  be  a  total  abandonment  of  all  ideas  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  and  caution  for  us  to  adopt  a  meas- 
ure like  the  one  now  before  us  for  consideration — a 
measure  authorizing  the  taking  possession  of  one  of 
their  States,  and  sending  troops  to  engage  in  a  war 
there, all  at  a  time  when  the  treaty  is  pending,  and 
an  armistice  in  existence  suspending  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties  ?  We  have  bceti 
told  that  Yucatan  is  quasi  independent.  I  have 
before  remarked  that  Tvlexico  does  not  so  regard 
her;  and  though  Mexico  has  made  no  effort  to 
exert  her  authority  over  this  Slate  for  some  time 
past,  yet,  when  in  a  situation  that  will  enable  her 
so  to  act,  will  she  not  ilo  it?  We  well  know  the 
tenacity  of  that  people,  the  Spanish  race  now  in 
that  country;  they  give  up  no  territory  unless  driven 
into  the  last  extremitj'.  Can  this  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  new  aggression,  that 
would  give  aljundant  reason  for  a  continuance  of 
the  war  to  the  disaffected  to  the  Mexican  Gnvern- 
menl,  who  are  opposed  to  terminating  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  President,  in  whatever  light  wc  regard  the 
people  of  Yucatan,  whether  as  an  independent 
people,  or  as  a  dependency  upon  Mexico,  or  as  in 
a  state  of  revolution,  you  cannot  pass  this  bill  con- 
sistently with  what  I  believe  we  admit  to  be  the 
settled  principles  of  policy  which  have  ever  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  this  Government  in  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  Powers.  In  accordance  with 
these  principles,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  Yu- 
catan is  regarded  in  any  one  of  these  three  lights. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  a  State- or  province  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  some  other  country — no  more  right  to  in- 
terfere in  domestic  affairs,  local  in  their  character, 
than  we  have  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
a  great  independent  Slate.  Upon  what  principle, 
sir,  can  this  military  occupation  of  this  province 
be  justified  in  reference  to  the  established  princi- 
ples which  have  governed  the  action  of  the  United 
States?  View  it  in  whatever  aspect  you  please,  I 
ask  upon  what  ground  can  it  be  justified? 

Sir,  there  are  two  great  principles  which  have 
been  held  sacred  by  this  country  from  its  earliest 
history;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  so  often  referred  to, 
if  properly  understood,  gives  any  sanction,  or 
recognizes  any  policy  of  this  Government,  which 
involves  a  departure  from  these  principles.  What 
are  these  principles  ?  First,  there  is  the  principle 
of  neutrality  with  regard  to  belligerents.  This 
principle  our  Government  has  ever  maintained, 
and  a  majority  of  our  most  distinguished  states- 
men have  endeavored  to  impress  its  importance 
upon  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  upon  every 
other  nation  in  the  world,  in  every  possible  mode 
and  form.  They  have  held  it  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  principles  in  regard  to  our  intercourse 
with  the  other  Powers  of  the  world,  and  the  surest 
guaranty  of  peace.  Can  we,  consistently  with  what 
is  due  to  this  great  principle,  interfere  in  this  civil 
war,  whether  we  regard  Yucatan  as  an  independ- 
ent State,  or  as  a  dependent  province?  She  is  no 
part  of  the  United  States;  she  is  a  country  foreign 
to  us.  There  is  a  war  there,  sir;  and  can  we  forci- 
bly interfere  in  it,  without  invalidating  the  great 
principle  of  neutrality  towards  belligerents  ?  I  see 
no  answer  to  this  query,  and  I  believe  there  can 
be  no  answer. 

The  second  principle  we  have  hitherto  held 
equally  sacred,  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
It  is  the  principle  which  this  Government,  above 
all  others,  ought  to  hold  sacred,  because  it  strikes 
at  the  very  foundations  of  free  government.  It  is 
the  principle  which  belongs  to  a  free  people;  which 
is,  that  they  should  take  care  of  their  own  affairs. 
Is' it  consistent  with  this  principle  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  Stale,  and  take  part  in  a  civil  war 
in  which  it  is  engaged?  Why,  sir,  a  proposition 
of  this  kind  needs  but  to  be  fully  understood,  in 
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order  to  show  its  fallacy.  It  does  not  admit  of 
argument,  because  stating  it  carries  with  it  the 
argument.  Are  we  to  undertalie  to  control  by 
force  the  destinies  of  this  people.'  and  because  they 
are  in  a  terrible  state  of  tumult  and  civil  anarchy, 
are  we  to  settle  their  diiRculties  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  putting  down  one  party  and 
"setting  up  another.'  What  sort  of  government 
will  you  give  them?  Will  you  attempt  to  force 
your  own  principles  of  government  upon  them,  or 
will  you  consult  their  wishes,  and  attempt  to  set 
up  such  a  government  as  they  may  ask  at  your 
hands  .'  Sir,  this  matter  is  beset  with  difficulties  at 
every  step. 

I  wish  to  say  something,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  this  doctrine  which  has  been  said  to  have 
been  lield  by  President  Monroe,  and  which  is  very 
gravely  spoken  of  as  the  settled  and  established 
policy  of  this  counlry.  We  must  look  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nations  in  this  hemisphere  and 
in  Europe  at  the  time  the  declarations  of  Mr. 
Monroe  were  made,  and  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  them.  These 
were  not  abstract  declarations  of  principles  to  gov- 
ern the  action  of  this  Government,  but  declarations 
applied  to  the  then  existing  state  of  the  countries 
in  Europe  and  America.  I  have  examined  the  two 
messages  of  1823  and  1824  which  contain  his  doc- 
trines. Some  years  previous  to  that,  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  this  hemisphei-e  had  asserted  and  de- 
clared their  independence;  but  Spain  refused  to 
acknowledge  them,  and  still  asserted  her  dominion 
over  them.  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  deny  the  right 
of  Spain  to  reestablish  her  dominion  over  them; 
much  less  did  he  assert  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere  between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
or  to  set  itself  up  as  the  arbitrator  and  guardian  of 
all  the  nations  in  this  hemisphere.  What  he  de- 
dared  was,  that  the  political  system  of  Europe 
must  not  be  extended  to  America  to  control  the 
destiin'es  of  these  Spanish  American  countries.  He 
did  not  mean  the  monarchical  system  of  Europe, 
as  some  seem  to  suppose,  but  that  combination 
among  the  great  Powers,  sometimes  called  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which  divided  and  disposed  of  the 
small  States  of  Europe  according  to  their  pleasure. 
This  is  the  system  to  which  he  alludes  when  he 
says,  "  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  " 
It  was  ihat  arbitrary  system  of  the  balance  of 
power,  maintained  by  the  allied  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  virtually  annihilated  all  the  small 
States,  which  Mr.  Monroe  declared  could  not  be 
extended  to  this  hemisphere.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  allied  Powers  from  assisting  Spain  in  the  re- 
subjugation  of  her  revolted  colonies,  which  he  said 
had  assumed  and  were  capable  of  maintaining  their 
independence.  When  the  time  had  arrived  for 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  those  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Monroe  acted  cautiously  and  prudently. 
A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  other  Chamber 
urging  and  stimulating  the  Executive  on  to  action. 
He  acted  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  imitate  in  this  case.  He  sent  out  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  whether  they  had  efl'ectually  secured  and 
were  able  to  maintain  their  independence  as  States. 
Being  satisfied  of  this  fact,  he  acknowledged  their 
independence.  In  the  mean  time,  a  peculiar  stale 
of  tlungs  had  transpired  in  Europe.  The  several 
■Powers  on  that  great  continent  had  combined 
agamst  one  great  Power,  one  great  man.  The  re- 
sult of  that  combination,  called  the  Holy  Alliance, 
was  the  overthrow  of  this  one  great  Power.  This 
Holy  Alliance,  or  combination  among  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  was  intended  to  control  the 
power  and  direct  the  destinies  of  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Spain  was  a  member  of  this 
alliance,  and  at  this  time  was  attempting  to  reclaim 
her  possessions  in  this  country.  She  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  these  States 
years  and  years  after  we  acknowledged  it.  Mr. 
Monroe,  then  looking  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
country,  and  then  at  the  situation  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope, considered  that  it  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  great  Power  on  this  continent,  so  far 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  American 
States,  as  to  declare  to  the  civilized  world  that  we 
would  not  permit  this  European  alliance  to  extend 
its  system  lo  any  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nents. It  was  thig^combined  system,  this  assump- 


tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  to  dispose  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  their  sovereign  will,  that  Mr.  Monroe 
,,  said  should  not  be  extended  to  this  hemisphere, 
1  taking  in  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern  con- 
;!  tinent.  Gentlemen  may  well  say  with  propriety 
that  this  sentiment  was  heartily  responded  to  by 
his  countrymen,  though  there  has  been  no  occa- 
sion to  put  it  into  practice.  After  a  while,  the 
combination  was  broken  up,  and  soon  after  Spain 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  these  States  \ 
on  this  continent.  This  is  one  of  the  positions  I 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  has  no  connection  whatever  j 
with  the  right  of  intervention,  as  now  asserted,  ; 
in  the  concerns  of  foreign  Powers — no  connection 
with  the  idea  which  seeins  to  be  assumed,  that  Mr. 
Monroe  claimed  for  the  United  States,  as  the  prin- 
cipal and  only  great  nation  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
right  to  dictate  to  or  to  control  the  destinies  of  all 
others,  or  assumed  the  obligation  to  protect  them. 
His  was  not  the  doctrine  of  interference,  but  of 
resistance  to  the  inteiference  of  others.  He  was  a 
man  of  too  much  good  sense  to  have  contended  for 
the  right  of  intervention  in  the  manner  which  is 
asserted.     He  iiad  no  such  idea. 

W^hat  further  does  Mr.  Monroe  say  .'  In  con- 
nection with  this  view,  he  says,  in  direct  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  American  Slates  in 
this  hemisphere,  that — 

"The  Anietican  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  assunn-d  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  future  colonization  for  any  Euro- 
pean I'ovver." 

What  did  he  mean  by  this.'  I  think  nothing 
more  than  what  is  contained  in  his  first  position, 
as  it  hfis  direct  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
tries on  tliese  continents  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. He  meant  no  more  than  that  those  countries 
ought  not  to  be  forcibly  reduced  to  colonies  by  any 
European  Power.  Did  he  mean  that  no  European 
Power  could  establish  colonies  in  any  unoccupied 
territory  they  might  have  in  this  country?  Cer- 
tainly he  could  not  mean  that;  because  he  admits 
that  the  existing  rights  of  European  Powers  could 
not  be  disturbed.  It  was,  then,  only  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  first  doctrine,  that  the  countries  here 
are  capable  of  maintaining  their  own  independence, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed  or  subjugated  by  any 
European  Power.  What  is  there  in  all  this  that 
supports  the  idea  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Monroe  to  watch  over  all  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere,  and  to  repel  interference  in  any  one 
of  them  without  regard  to  the  idea  whether  it  was 
an  encroacinnent  upon  our  rights,  or  such  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  other  independent  nations 
as  might  endanger  our  own  safety,  but  merely  as 
being  the  great  Power  on  this  continent,  we  had  the 
right  and  were  under  obligation  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  all  other  countries,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  Eu- 
ropean interference  ?  Has  Mr.  Monroe  ever  laid 
down  any  such  principles  of  power  on  our  part? 

Now,  I  mightcontend  that,evenif  Mr.  Monroe's 
ideas  were  so  extensive  and  comf)rehensive  as  seems 
to  be  claimed,  they  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
settled  policy  of  national  intervention  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  all  nations  which  has  ever  been 
recognized  by  this  Government  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  I  mightcontend  that  the  assumption 
that  th'is  direction  of  affairs  on  our  oart  has  been 
recognized  by  and  become  the  established  policy 
of  the  country,  has  not  the  least  support  in  the 
world.  Why,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Monroe  as 
going  that  length,  and  to  say  there  shall  be  no 
further  colonization  by  any  European  Power,  no 
enlargement  of  their  possessions  in  this  country,  1 
beg  to  ask  for  the  proof  that  such  doctrine  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  country. 
How  can  it  be  claimed  that  this  policy  has  been 
acted  upon  in  any  instance?  This  doctrine,  assert- 
ed in  1823-'24,  when  this  message  was  put  forth, 
will  not  harmonize  very  well  with  the  r^ecent  ar- 
rangement made  .v/ilh  Great  Britain  in  respect  to 
Oregon.  I  knovv  that  treaty  was  very  unaccept- 
able to  my  honorable  friend,  tiie  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  this  case  of 
dispute  concerning  Oregon,  we  claimed  the  whole — '■ 
our  title  was  clear  and  unquestionable — yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  doctrine  that  no  European  Power  might 
extend  their  possessions  on  this  continent,  we  not 
only  gave  the  country  up,  but  allowed  the  princi- 
ple to  be  applied  to  a  territory  which  we  zealously 
asserted  belonged  to  us. 


Mr.  HANNEGAJ«r.  Will  my  honorable  friend 
allow  me  to  pat  one  question  ?  1  dislike  to  inter- 
rupt, hut  would  ask,  if  our  title  was  clear  and  un- 
questionable, v/hy  did  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
vote  for  the  treaty  which  surrendered  that  territory 
to  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  NILES.  I  alluded  to  the  opinions  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Indiana  and  others,  that  our 
title  was  clear  and  unquestionable.  I  certainly 
never  so  considered  it;  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have 
voted  for  the  treaty. 

There  was  anotherinstance,thatof  the  northeast- 
ern boundary,  where  there  was  not  only  a  yielding 
to  an  extension  of  European  dominion  here,  but  it) 
a  case  where  we  at  least  claimed,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, possessed  a  good  title.  In  the  settlement 
of  that  important  treaty,  we  gave  away,  or  relin- 
quished about  one-thiid  of  the  State  of  Maine,  to 
whicii  I  think  our  title  was  clear  and  unquestion- 
able. I  hope,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  principle  so  far  as  respects  our  own 
territory,  and  in  perhaps  defending  territory  im- 
mediately coniiiTUoiis  to  us,  where  it  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
Power,  and  thus  hazarding  our  own  security. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  length  and  breadth  this 
principle  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  carried.  There 
are  some  other  departures  from  this  principle  that 
I  might  enumerate.  Our  honoial)le  friend  will  re- 
member that  there  was  a  very  fair  occasion  to 
bring  up  this  doctrine,  this  convenient  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Monroe  in  reijard  to  what  was  called  the  Pan- 
ama mission.  My  honorable  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi has  quoted  very  liberally  from  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  that  very  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Connecticut  misunderstood  me  on  this  point.  I 
expressly  said,  as  he  will  discover  from  my  printed 
remarks,  that  the  extract  referred  to  from  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  in- 
troduced for  the  edification  of  the  Whig  members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  NILES.  Very  wett;  ^ood  enough  author- 
ity any  way.  It  may  be  used  on  either  side.  But 
I  should  have  been  pleased  hiid  he  quoted  from 
another  gentleman  more  distinguished  in  his  posi- 
tion— I  refer  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  did  not,  I  think,  sanction  this  doctrine.  He, 
with  others,  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine.  The 
Democracy  on  that  occasion,  and  but  shortly  after 
Mr.  Monroe's  time,  stood  upon  the  old  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  That  was  then,  as  it  ever  had 
been,  the  Democratic  doctrine,  yet  the  policy  of 
all  parties.  The  proposed  convention  or  congress 
at  Panama  involved  the  same  principle  as  the  case 
under  consideration.  It  was  to  regulate,  by  some 
system,  the  concerns  of  the  different  nations  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  to  secure  all  against  Euro- 
pean aggression  and  colonization.  This  measure, 
very  unwise,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  was 
recommended  and  sustained  by  President  Adams, 
with  all  his  learning  and  ability;  but  as  it  involved 
a  dangerous  principle  of  foreign  intervention,  it 
was,  after  a  warm  and  able  debate,  put  down  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  there  the  thing 
ended. 

Let  us  look  further,  and  see  how  the  doctrine 
stands  of  resisting  colonization  in  this  whole  hemi- 
sphere. What  has  this  nation  done  in  opposing 
British  encroachments  and  aggressions,  perhaps 
called  so  properly?  Look  at  her  acquisitions  upoa_ 
this  continent,  and  below  us,  too!  Great  Britain," 
through  some  treaty  in  1783,  acquired  the  right  of 
cutting  logwood  at  Balize — the  right  of  establishing 
a  factory  there  for  trade,  but  no  right  of  territorial, 
jurisdiction;  yet,  through  the  exercise  of  that  righs, 
she  has  extended  her  possessions  until  she  has 
acquired  a  large  province — a  province  embracing 
the  most  fruitful  and  valuable  part  of  Yucatfin; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  trade  of  Balize 
is  ten  to  one  of  the  trade  of  Yucatan,  even  before 
these  disturbances  occurred.  This  is  not  all  by 
any  means.  What  has  she  acquired  still  furihei* 
south?  They  have  possessed  themselves  of  a 
province  called  the  Mosquito  Coast,  through  the 
force  of  a  deed  or  will,  from  some  Indian  chief, 
and  thus  extended  her  dominion  there.  This  is 
not  all.  Travel  over  the  earth,  and  then  you  may 
attempt  to  describe  the  aggressive  inroads  of  that 
Power.  I  saw  this  very  day  sn  account  of  their 
aggressions  in  Venezuelaian  Guyana.    They  had 
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some  possessions  in  Guyana,  which  tliey  have 
extended  until  they  have  absorbed  the  whole  of 
what  was  Spanish  Guyana.  The  writer  of  the 
statement,  1  saw,  and  who  seems  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject,  says  that  in  1841,  they 
encroached  upon  Spanish  Guyana  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  Since  then  they 
have  swelled  ihe  amount  of  their  possession,  until 
now  they  occupy  a  portion  of  country  one  hundred 
and  ei<fluy  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  These 
things  are  successfully  going  on,  while  we  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  great  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Monroe  by  a  quiet  acquiescence;  and  I  believe  the 
Executive  branch  of  this  Government  lias  not  yet 
sent  the  first  diplomatic  note  to  this  Power,  saying 
that  these  thiuffs  v/ould  not  do.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day,  sir,  to  take  ground  quite  so  high  as  this 
put  fort'i  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Indiana. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day;  and  it  is  a  ground  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  taken,  because  it  was 
«ne  that  we  never  could  have  maintained.  It 
would  have  led  to  a  perpetual  war  with  the  world, 
or  at  least  with  England,  the  mightiest  Power  in 
it.  She  is  the  only  Power  we  have  any  fears  of 
collision  with.  There  has  been  a  serious  disturb- 
ance upon  the  La  Plata.  England  and  France 
have  both  been  acting  the  part  of  mediators  or 
invaders  there.  Were  their  olijects  and  purposes 
inquired  into  by  us?  Did  we  seek  to  repel  their 
inierference?  The  difficulty  was  carried  on  in  a 
portion  o{  this  hemisphere.  We  might  have  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  result  of  their  com- 
bined intervention  wouliJ  have  b«en  the  establish- 
ment of  the  power  of  one  or  both  of  these  nations 
permanently  and  extensively.  At  least  it  might 
liave  been  supposed  that  they  would  gain  in  sub- 
stance the  control  of  that  portion  of  the  country. 
Have  we  interfered  in  this  matter?  Not  at  all — 
not  at  all.  All  these  thin2:s  have  taken  place  since 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1823-'24.  In 
a  mere  supposititious  case,  we  are  told  that  our 
interest  requires,  not  to  interfere  diplomatically, 
not  to  protest  against  a  foreign  Power  taking  pos- 
session of  Yucatan,  but  upon  the  mere  assumption 
that  she  may  be  thus  taken  possession  of,  we  are 
called  upon  to  seize  the  country  and  occupy  it  our- 
selves.    Sir,  that  is  one  part  of  the  doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  proper  to  examine 
these  doctrines  to  which  such  importance  is  at- 
tached of  late,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  the 
established  policy  of  the  country,  although  they 
never  seem  to  have  been  recognized  by  any  action 
of  the  Gnvernment.  But  if  we  were  to  admit  this 
to  be  a  settled  policy,  it  is  .sufficient  to  say  that 
there  is  in  this  case  no  facts  to  justify  our  inter- 
ferepce.  There  is  not  the  first  fact  before  the  Sen  • 
ate.  There  are  no  facts  to  prove  any  design  on 
the  part  of  the  British  or  of  Spain  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  State  of  Yucatan.  Not  one. 
Now,  sir,  as  far  as  any  right  of  interference  by  one 
independent  Power  with  another  is  concerned,  all 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  agree  in  saying,  that 
the  case  must  be  an  extreme  one,  the  danger  must 
be  imminent,  to  justify  such  an  act,  one  which  will 
admit  of  no  other  remedy.  We  are  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Yucatan  upon  a  mere 
supposition  or  suspicion  that  England  may  possi- 
bly interfere  if  we  do  not.  It  may  be  possible,  as 
of  many  other  thing.s.  Can  a  mere  supposition  or 
suspicion  of  this  nature  be  any  justification  for  our 
interference?  It  may  be  said  further,  that  England 
has  already  been  called  upon  to  interfere.  True. 
But  she  has  been  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way 
that  we  have  been  treated;  the  same  appeal  and 
offer  have  been  made  to  both  nations.  Supjiosing 
England  was  to  interfere  under  this  solicitation  of 
the  Government  at  Yucatan,  have  we  any  right  to 
complain  of  such  a  course  on  her  part?  Even  if 
there  were  any  interference  on  the  part  of  England , 
it  would  not  be  prima  facie  a  case  of  aggressive  in- 
terference, because  her  aid  has  already  been  soli- 
cited as  well  as  ours.  Spain  has  interfered.  She 
has  sent  two  ships  of  war  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 
1  recently  read  an  acaount  that  two  ships  of  war 
from  Cuba  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan 
and  were  doing  what  they  could  to  aid  the  sufferers' 
taking  them  on  board  and  furnishing  provisions] 
arms,  and  ammunition.  Can  we  complain  if  any 
other  nation,  which  happens  to  be  European,  do 
precisely  what  we  propose  to  do,  on  precisely' the 
same  basis— that  is,  the  relief  of  the  suffering-  peo- 
ple of  this  distracted  Stale?    The  Senator'' fi-om 


Indiana  has  the  candor  toadmit  that  there  might  be 
a  state  of  things,  in  which,  if  we  lake  possession, 
we  shall  be  fcn-ced  to  hold  on.  That  would  not  at 
all  favor  the  measure,  however,  in  my  j'jdgment. 
There  are  difficulties  enough  in  the  way  before 
you  moot  that  point.  Is  this  measure  to  assume 
the  character  of  acquisition  or  annexation  ?  If  so, 
it  becomes  infinitely  more  important. 

I  have  a  few  words,  Mr.  President,  to  submit  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  and  advantage  of  our  in- 
terfering in  this  matter,  and  the  proliable  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  to  ourselves.  Aside 
from  all  the  difficulties  I  have  partially  alluded  to, 
if  it  should  appear  that  our  interference  can  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  people  of  that  country;  ihat 
it  will  involve  great  sacrifices  on  our  part,  sacrifices 
not  only  of  money,  Isiit  lives;  that  it  would  involve 
us  in  a  war  which  will  be,  as  with  all  Indian  wars, 
a  very  troublesome  one, — even  aside  from  all  the 
great  principles  which  impede  our  way  at  every  step, 
f  ask  whether  it  will  be  wise  and  prudent  to  inter- 
fere in  the  extraordinary  mannerthis  bill  proposes 
to  do?  Now,  sir,  what  does  my  honorable  friend 
suppose  we  have  to  do,  admitting  that  all  these 
difficulties  did  notexist?  What  are  we  to  do?  We 
must,  in  the  first  place,  take  this  war  upon  our 
hands;  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  got  to  decide 
a  question  to  which  I  have  not  hitherto  alluded — 
that  is,  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  or  the  causes 
of  the  civil  war  now  prevailinein  that  country.  We 
have  got  to  decide  whether  this  is  a  war  precisely  of 
the  character  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  Sierra — that 
is,  that  it  is  not  exactly  a  civil  war,  hut  a  war  of 
savages  against  a  civilized  people — a  war  of  exter- 
mination, carried  on  by  a  horde  of  savages  against 
the  unoffending  white  population — a  war  of  races. 
Now,  have  we  sufficient,  or  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, to  decide  this  question?  We  are  to  look  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  This  is  the  course 
justice  and  humanity  points  out.  Can  we  decide 
this  question  with  our  present  meager  information, 
with  that  degree  of  confidence  and  justice  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  decided?  Can  we,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  matter,  take  upon  us  the 
high  responsibility  of  calling  upon  our  own  citi- 
zens to  hazard  their  own  lives,  and  assist  in  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  others  who  have  never  injured 
us? 

This  is  no  trivial  concern.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  intervention,  but  whether  we 
know  enough  about  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
to  justify  our  adopting  and  carrying  out  theexiraor- 
dniary  measures  proposed.  We  are  to  take  sides 
on  this  question.  We  are  to  becfTme  a  party  to 
this  war,  and  are  to  assume  that  it  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  war  of  extermination  carried  on  by  barba- 
rians, and  on  the  other,  a  war  of  self-defence,  a 
resistance  to  the  murderous  incursions  of  savages. 
It  may  be  so.  But  I  ask  whether  there  is  anything 
before  us  to  justify  our  assuming  such  a  position, 
attached  to  which  are  consequences  so  very  solemn, 
not  only  to  that  coimtry,  but  to  our  own  citizens. 
Why,  I  have  ju.st  read  from  this  report  that  these 
so-called  savages  are  citizens  of  the  Slate  of  Yuca- 
tan. They  have  been  admitted  as  equals  into 
society.  The  white  citizens  of  that  country,  says 
Mr.  Sierra,  have  made  great  efforts  to  elevate, 
educate,  instruct,  and  even  to  christianize  them. 
They  are,  then,  according  to  this  authority,  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  country.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent they  are  a  civilized  and  a  Christian  people. 
They  are  Catholics,  I  believe;  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  aid  in  what?  Why,  in  their  utter  exter- 
mination. This  is,  as  is  said,  truly  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. For  one,  sir,  I  would  hesitate  long 
before  I  would  give  a  vote  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  exterminating  this  race,  to  say  nothing  about 
exposing  and  hazarding  the  lives  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen. I  should  like,  for  one,  to  know  more  upon 
this  subject.  I  find  that  the  correspondence  laid 
before  us  sheds  no  light  on  the  question  how  this 
controversy  began.  The  statement  also  of  Mr. 
Sierra,  affirming  that  there  were  no  factions  exist- 
ing in  the  State,  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  true. 
He  doubtless  supposed  it  so  at  the  time,  and  there 
may  be  a  total  absence  of  the  exhibition  of  factions 
to-day,  and  yet  to-morrow  they  may  come  forth 
in  all  their  evils.  We  know,  that  during  the  short 
period  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  the  condition  of 
Yucatan  has  assumed  threeorfourdifferent  phases. 
But  there  are  factions.  There  are  two  parties,  and 
dissensions  among  the  whites  as  well  as  this  con- 


troversy with  the  natives.  No  Imiger  than  the  5th 
of  last  month,  I  find  that  ths  then  Governor,  be- 
lieving it  might  tend  to  harmonke  and  unite  the 
people,  and  thus  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  resijrned  liia 
office,  doubtless  in  favor  of  the  rival  leader  of  the 
other  hostile  party.  Mcndez,  the  then  Governor, 
resigned  in  favor  of  Barbachina.  This  measure 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  unite  the  two  par- 
lies, and  to  enable  ihem  more  effectually  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  assaults  of  their  savage  foe, 
and  to  strengthen  their  hands  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  Indians.  But  such  was  the  bitiernesa 
of  feeling  between  the  two  parties  that  it  had  a 
directly  contrary  effect,  for,  of  the  eight  thousand 
men  who  composed  their  army  at  the  lime,  about 
one-half,  comprising  the  partisans  of  Mendez,  im- 
mediately returned  to  their  homes,  reducing  the 
army  to  some  four  thousand  men.  Sir,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  occasion  of  this  difficulty.  I  believe 
that  the  report  received  to-day,  containing  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Navy  Deparimcnt,  throws 
some  light  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  this  war; 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 
The  corrospondrnce  in  the  two  messages  afl'orded 
very  little  light;  in  fact,  Mr.  Sierra  seems  to  avoid 
going  into  the  origin  of  the  controversies.  Traced 
to  its  soui-ce,  I  think  it  will  be'found  that  this  war 
at  piesent  existing  in  that  country  is  one  of  ihe 
defilorable  evils  resulting  from  their  divisions.  Sir, 
is  it  not  improbable  that  the  degraded  native  popu- 
lation of  that  country,  who  for  three  long  centuries 
have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  subjugation,  and 
whose  natural  characteristic,  according  to  Mr. 
Sierra,  is  stupidity,  should,  of  their  own  accord, 
after  having  endured  oppression  so  Ions:,  from 
some  strange  feeling  newly  sprung  up  in  their 
breasts,  unite  their  strength,  and  form  an  offensive 
league  against  their  ancient  oppressors?  Sir,  there 
are,  there  must  have  been,  other  causes  of  this 
difficulty,  of  which  we  at  present  know  nothing. 

Sir,  when  foreign  intervention  takes  place,  it  is 
stipposed  to  be  for  peace.  When  any  intervention 
with  the  affairs  of  other  nations  is  undertaken,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  upon  the  ground  of  humanity,  and 
looks  to  the  interests  of  both  of  the  contending' 
parties.  Intervention  looks  to  the  great  interests 
of  peace,  and  is  ihe  enemy  of  war.  It  is  only  on 
this  ground  that  it  can  receive  the  least  justifica- 
tion. Can  we  do  that  in  this  case?  This  is  a  war 
of  one  portion  of  inhaljitants  against  another  por- 
tion, whom  they  regard  as  their  oppressors;  and 
can  we,  by  a  display  of  force,  induce  these  people 
to  yield  ?  Can  we  dictate  terms,  or  a  treaty,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  of  their  difficulty?  What 
do  they  say  themselves?  I  saw  an  article  in  a 
paper  published  at  Merida,  in  which  the  superior 
class  are  speculating  upon  the  probabilities  of  re- 
ceiving aid  from  this  country.  Nothing  short, says 
the  writer,  of  annexation  will  be  of  any  use  to 
them.  He  further  states  that  their  application  to 
be  armexed  to  this  country  would  be  successful; 
that  the  abolitionists  and  the  Democratic  party  are 
all  in  their  favor,  and  he  thinks  that  the  southern 
Whigs  will  be  likely  to  favor  the  proposition  too. 
On  the  whole,  he  declares  the  prospects  to  be  very 
I  favorable.  The  principal  and  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  article,  however,  is,  when  the  writer 
states  that  after  annexation  is  secured,  they,  the 
Yucatanese,  will  be  saved  from  further  trouble 
with  the  savages,  as  they  will  be  immediately  ex- 
terminated by  us.  That  is  what  they  want,  sir. 
This  statement  I  found  copied  from  tlie  Mexican 
paper,  the  La  Patria,  in  the  Herald  of  this  morn- 
ing. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  consequences  to 
ourselves.  We  know  something  in  regard  to  In- 
dian warfare.  Who  and  what  are  these  Indiana 
that  are  to  be  exterminated  ?  What  is  their  num- 
ber? What  their  prowess?  What  their  modeof 
warfare  ?  What  their  ability  to  sustain  a  war  with 
the  United  States?  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Sierra  « 
says  upon  the  subject: 

"Thf  numerous  liordes  of  that  race  fall  with  suiprisin^ 
rapidity  u|ir.n  the  def^-nceless  vill  liies,  leaving  them  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  then  withdraw  lo  the  uiipeiietiahle  tnre^is  of 
Ihe  coiintiT,  senilis  nur  troops  at  dcfianee,  wearing  them  out, 
dishearteii'ingthem,  and  drivini-lhein  to  despair.  Tne  few- 
ness of  the  wants  of  that  race,  the  facility  with  which  they 
support  all  Itinds  of  privations,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
Iheir  inoveniciits,  all  those  circuinstaiiees  having  given  them 
a  superiority  almost  irresistihie." 

Such  are  the  people  we  are  called  upon  to  aa- 
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sist  in  exterminaling.  They  are  without  artificial 
wants,  subsisting  in  a  state  of  nature,  living  on  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  and  sallying  forth  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  falling  upon  hannlets  and  villages,  devas- 
tating them  with  fire,  and  then  retreating  far  from 
pursuit  to  their  forests  and  fastnesses.  The  Gov- 
ernor expresses  his  opinion  of  them  still  more 
strongly.     Fie  says: 

"The  wliite  race — the  civilized  class  of  this  State — is 
now  attacked  in  an  atrocious  and  barbarous  manner  by  llie 
aliorisjinal  caste,  winch,  rising  simultaneously  in  insurrec- 
tion, by  an  instinct  of  t'efocity  is  making  a  savage  and  ex- 
terniinalina  war  on  ns.  Everything  is  lavaged  and  destroyed, 
the  towns  are  delivered  to  iiaines,  and  all,  without  consid- 
eration of  sex  or  age,  who  fall  into  the  bloody  hand.'i  of  these 
barbarians,  are  murdered  without  pity,  and  with  the  most 
cruel  tortures.  Their  Ibrests,  their  fastnesses,  their  cus- 
tom?, and  oilier  particular  circnnislanccs,  render  the  Indians 
terrible  enemies  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  their  numbers, 
excessively  superior  di  those  of  Ilie  other  castes,  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  restrain  them,  and  how 
easily  they  may  elude  ihe  means  employed  to  attack  and 
pursue  ihcm  ;  and  the  difiiculty  becomes  the  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  funds  to  support  the  expenses,  and 
to  obtain  the  necessaries  for  carrying  on  the  war." 

Here  the  Governor  says  that  these  Indians  have 
become  terrible  enemies.  Mr.  Siena  states  that 
they  are  vastly  superior  to  his  own  people.  In  all 
the  accounts  whicii  we  have  had  of  this  cruel  war, 
with  all  its  terrible  devastations,  1  have  never  seen 
any  account  of  the  first  battle  that  has  been  fought 
or  the  fir.st  stand  that  has  been  made  by  the  white 
population  of  that  distracted  country'.  It  appears 
that  they  have  a  small  force  in  the  field,  but  wheth- 
er it  is  that  they  are  afraid  to  fight  I  know  not,  I 
cannot  say;  as  yet  they  appear  to  have  had  no 
.skirmish,  nor  made  any  resistance,  however  slight, 
to  the  desolating  progress  this  formidable  people 
are  continuing.  Now,  sir,  if  we  engage  in  this 
"ivar,  we  assume  upon  our  hands  no  small  underta- 
king. I  know  our  soldiers  are  brave, and  probably 
one  thousand  of  our  troops  would  oppose  a  more 
formidable  resistance  to  the  incursions  of  these  In- 
dians than  the  whole  miliiary  force  of  Yucatan; 
but,  sir,  from  the  extracts  which  1  have  just  read, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  people  will 
be  the  most  difficult  enemy  to  exterminate  that 
could  be  encountered  in  any  v/ar.  They  are  not 
to  be  found.  They  are  not  to  be  met  on  the  field 
of  battle.  They  retire  when  pursued  to  their 
almost  inaccessible  retreats  and  fastnesses.  What 
can  be  accomplished  even  if  we  pass  the  bill  and 
send  an  armed  force  into  that  country  .>  Why, 
suppose  v/e  drive  back  this  people,  (for  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  to  exterminate  them,)  and  the  terrified 
inhabitants  leturn  to  their  homes,  those  whose 
homes  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  can  we,  after 
thus  driving  back  the  Indians,  leave  the  whites  to 
their  own  defence.'  Can  we  withdraw  our  forces 
and  leave  the  people  in  security.''  Will  they  not 
be  exposed  to  the  same  inroads  the  moment  our 
troops  are  withdrawn  .'  Why,  sir,  our  possession 
of  that  country  must  be  a  perpetual  one.  Will  not 
the  same  necessity  remain  for  continued  relief.' 
We  can  afford  them,  after'ali,  sir,  no  substantial 
aid,  unle.^s  it  is  given  through  a  permanent  occu- 
pation of  that  country,  and,  as  1  have  already 

■  stated,  that  is  the  aid  to  which  they  look  forward, 
and  the  precise  kind  of  relief  which  they  desire. 
They  are  expecting  and  hoping  that  the  .strong  arm 
of  this  Government  vi-ill  thus  be  extended  lo  their 
relief.  And  that  is  the  question,  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  doit.'  Nothing  short  of  permanent  pos- 
session, or  the  total  extirpation  of  that  race,  will  do 
any  good;  our  sacrifices  will  otherwise  be  made  in 
vain.  The  question,  as  I  have  said,  simply  comes 
to  this,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  take  ihe  peo- 
ple of  that  country  under  our  care  and  protection, 
through  the  medium  of  annexation,  or  whatever 
we  may  call  it,  and  to  afford  to  them  the  security 
which  they  seem  unable  to  secure  to  themselves.' 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  if  we  were  to  pass  this 
bill  upon  any  ground,  either  of  humanity  or  pohcy, 
we  would  be  subject  to  thecharge  of  inconsistency 

■  by  our  constituents  at  home.  The  position  of  this 
country  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Texas  be- 
fore annexation.  It  is  true,  Yucatan  has  not  been 
recognized  as  an  independent  Power,  but  she  has 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Mexico.  Texas  appealed 
to  us  for  relief  in  the  same  way.  But  we  could  not 
interfere  or  give  her  aid;  and  was  there  not  a  deso- 
lating war  raging  within  her  borders.'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remind  Senators  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Alamo,  where  the  laws  of  war  were  utterly  disre- 
garded, and  a  war  of  extermination ,  similar  in  kind 


though  not  in  degree  to  the  present  ease,  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Mexicans.  Well,  sir,  we  refused 
Texas  aid,  and  yet  her  inhabitants  were  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  I  might  refer,  sir, 
to  other  cases,  more  remote,  to  be  sure,  but  per- 
haps more  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  one  at 
present  under  consideration.  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  it  is  not  proper  to  extend 
any  assistance  to  this  people  in  their  extremity ; 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  so  far  as  to  supply 
them  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  But  I  speak 
of  our  making  ourselves  a  party  to  this  war.  Du- 
ring the  glorious  administration  of  Mr.  .Teflxrson, 
distinguished  for  a  liberal  and  humane  spirit,  there 
were  similar  scenes  which  occurred  on  our  bor- 
ders. Who  has  forgotten  the  fate  of  San  Domingo  ? 
We  did  not  interfere  then,  sir.  Was  not  that  a 
case  that  appealed  to  our  sympathy  and  humanity.' 
Was  it  not  a  case  within  our  borders  as  much  so 
as  in  the  present  one  of  Yucatan.'  The  result,  as 
we  well  know,  was  the  extermination  of  the  white 
race. 

Sir,  let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  this  bill  with  a 
resolution  recently  passed  by  this  body,  and  see  if 
there  be  not  some  little  doubt  existing  as  to  the 
purity  and  consistency  of  our  present  design.  I 
need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  very  interesting 
subject  lately  before  us,  growing  out  of  the  great 
movement  in  the  Old  World,  considered  in  this 
body,  not  in  the  form  of  legislation,  to  be  sure,  still, 
certainly  in  a  form  assuming  to^express  the  senti- 
ments of  this  great  people,  thus  giving  it  a  higher 
character  than  its  ordinary  expression  might  be 
entitled  to.  We  have,  after  much  deliberation  and 
contemplation  upon  the  matter,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  our  concurrence  with,  and  con- 
gratulations at,  the  rising  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people  in  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  and 
upon  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  overthrowing 
the  higher  and  aristocratic  classes  of  their  society. 
That  I  take  to  be  the  character  of  the  revolution  in 
a  great  degree.  And  it  has  been  called  the  revo- 
lution of  the  blouses.  The  men  in  frocks,  the  sons 
of  toil,  with  their  bronzed  faces  and  hard  hands, 
accomplished  the  revolution,  and  we  have  express- 
ed our  approbation  at  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
And  now,  sir,  we  are  about  to  express  our  opinion 
of  a  revolutionary  movement,  of  a  civil  war,  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  Having  congratulated 
the  blouses  in  one  country  upon  overthrowing  the 
power  and  ascendency,  with  all  their  privileges  and 
influences,  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes,  we  are 
now  about  to  pass  a  law  making  ourselves  a  party 
with  the  higher  classes  in  another  country  to  over- 
throw and  even  exterminate  the  lower  classes,  or 
more  degraded  portion  of* the  population.  These 
people  have  been  vastly  more  oppressed  and  de- 
graded than  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  French  inhabit- 
ants. All  will  admit,  I  think,  that  these  two  acts 
would  not  stand  very  well  together. 

We  were  told,  Mr.  President,  by  the  honorable 
chairman  who  has  brought  forward  this  bill,  that  if 
we  do  not  assume  the  occupation  and  protection 
of  this  country,  England  will  take  possession  of  it, 
and  t+ien  we  shall  be  called  upon,  in  accordance 
with  the  great  doctrine  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  that 
Senator  understands  it,  to  displace  or  expel  her, 
and  thus  become  involved  in  a  war  with  that 
mighty  Power.  If  the  Senator's  idea  is  right  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  giving  to  this  bill  a  higher  char- 
acter than  it  has  been  supposed  to  possess.  If  this 
is  so,  we  are  not  only  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  consequences  already  referred  lo,  resulting  from 
becoming  a  party  to  this  war,  but  we  also  hazard 
a  war  with  the  only  nation  capable  of  doing  us  any 
essential  or  permanent  injury.  But  may  there  not 
be  equal  danger  of  a  war  with  England  if  v/e  inter- 
fere with  Yucatan  in  the  first  instance.'  But,  sir, 
if  we  place  the  offer  of  our  aid  merely  on  the  ground 
of  humanity  for  a  suffering  people,  and  if  this  ia 
to  be  regarded  only  as  a  work  of  charity  on  the 
part  of  any  nation  that  performs  it,  surely,  if  we 
step  in  and  take  the  work  into  our  own  hands, 
England  cannot  but  thank  us  for  so  doing!  If 
England  interferes  with  a  design  to  extend  her 
dominion  over  that  country,  it  will  be  immaterial 
to  her,  whether  she  be  there  first  or  not;  she  will 
not  relinquish  her  object  because  we  get  the  start 
of  her. 

Mr.  PIANNEGAN.  I  remarked  that  we  could 
not  foretell  the  consequences  if  we  encountered 
English  troops  there.  "^ 


Mr.  NILES.     I  believe  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's position  clearly. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  said,  for  my  own  part,. 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  expelling  her. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  Senator  assumes  that  that  is 
the  course  which  we  should  be  bound  to  pursue. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  point,  as  I  have  no 
apprehensions  either  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
know  her  policy  has  been  an  aggressive  and  grasp- 
ing one;  but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  that  policy  has  reached  its  culminating  point, 
I  believe  that  the  general  sense  of  the  British  na- 
tion has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,, 
and  that  there  is  at  this  time  serious  doubts  in  the 
public  mind  in  England  whether  the  whole  colonial 
system  is  not  a  burden  upon  their  hands.  In  a 
statement  contained  in  the  leading  journal  of  Lon- 
don, the  "Times,"  speaking  of  the  Government's 
sending  three  small  ships  of  war  to  the  Mosquito- 
country,  where  they  have  some  difficulty,  it  con- 
demned the  measure  in  the  strongest  terms,  aflirrn- 
ing  that  "  it  was  not  a  time  for  small  wars." 
The  "Times"  was  astonished  at  the  action  of  ihe- 
Ministry  at  a  time  like  this  in  relation  to  a  country 
so  remote,  and  worth  so  little.  Sir,  what  is  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  day  in  England,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.'  Is  it  not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  colonial  system.'  Whether 
these  measures  will  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  so- 
as  to  occasion  the  total  abandonment  of  the  present 
system,  is  somev/hat  doubtful.  If  it  goes  thafr 
length,  there  will  be  nothing  more  absurd  than 
that  England  should  wish  to  have  a  single  colony 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Colonies  do  fiol  add  to 
the  power  or  strength  of  a  nation;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  a  source  of  weakness.  They  are  points 
to  be  defended,  ih.us  scattering  the  force  and  power 
of  every  nation  holding  them.  It  is  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  position  that  colonies  afford,  and  this- 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
defending  them.  It  is  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade,  found  in  the  colonial  system,  that  renders 
colonies  of  any  value  or  importance,  and  if  this 
relation  is  destroyed,  these  dependencies  will  be- 
come extremely  feeble.  Sir,  if  this  system  is 
abandoned,  the  British  colonies  will  be  our  colo- 
nies; v^ewill  have  their  trade  and  commerce.  I 
speak  now  of  her  colonies  upon  this  continent  on^ 
our  borders.  The  idea  that  England  is  about  to 
interfere  with  Yucatan  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment is  as  improbable  and  as  unfounded  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  well  conceived  of.  The  power 
and  ambitious  schemes  of  England  are  constantly 
brought  in  view. 

It  seems  to  be  with  some  gentlemen  here,  sir,-a 
very  fruitful  topic,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  vari- 
ous occasions,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  our  policy 
in  extending  our  dominion  or  territory;  also  as  a 
subject  of  serious  consideration,  the  encroaching 
power  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  danger  of  that 
power.  We  are  constatitly  told  of  her  hemming 
us  round  by  the  extent  of  her  possessions;  of  her 
superior  commercial  advantages  on  the  lakes,  tho 
gulf,  everywhere;  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is 
something  very  alarming  and  hazardous  to  our 
peace  or  trade  in  all  this.  Why,  sir,  I  view  the 
matter  in  a  very  different  light.  1  would  assert  our 
rights  in  every  respect  against  Great  Britain  in  all 
cases;  but,  independent  of  existing  rights,  viewed 
merely  with  reference  to  any  danger,  present  or 
remote,  from  the  increase  or  extent  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent,  I  regard 
all  such  apprehensions  as  utterly  vain  and  futile, 
and  unworthy  of  a  great  people  who  ought  to  have 
confidence  in  theirown  position  and  strength.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  settlements  and  progress  of 
Great  Britain  upon  this  hemisph'ere  are,  in  the 
course  of  events  and  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, to  prove  elements  of  strength  and  prosperity 
to  this  country  .'  Who  knows  but  that  her  aggres- 
sive policy,  her  strenuous  exertions  to  build  up  her 
power  here,  are  all  to  inure  to  our  benefit  commer- 
cially, and  perhaps  territorially.'  Do  gentlemen 
suppose  that  the  possessions  of  the  British  empire 
can  remain  and  be  held  together  and  controlled  by 
her  with  her  present  political  system.'  Such  calcu- 
lations may  and  probably  will  prove  as  fallacious 
as  those  made  by  the  late  King  of  France.  He 
was  strengthening  and  building  up  power  which 
he  thought  would  be  available  against  any  dangers 
that  might  assail  him  from  within  or  without.  Ho 
had  control  over  military  establishmentis,  fortidca- 
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•tions,  and  all  tl>e  elen«.ents  of  pow^r,  g;i-eatly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  But, 
when  the  day  of  trial  came,  what  became  of  all 
this  apparent  strength  ?  It  fell  like  the  rotten  i-eed. 
Thus  nnay  it  be  with  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Arbitrary  and  unnatural  sy.stems  held  together  by 
■force  have  lost  their  terror.s.  Who  can  tell  what 
events  a  fnw  years  will  produce?  Changes  are 
even  now  going  forward  in  the  British  empire,  at 
home  and  in  her  colonies,  and  the  condition  of  that 
■country  may,,  in  a  very  short  period,  be  etitirely 
<Jifferent  from  what  it  is  at  this  time.  Her  Atneri- 
can  cnloiiies  may  become  independent,  or  they  may 
•become  annexed  to  our  Confederacy. 

Sir,  these  British  possessions  are  vastly  more 
•valuable  to  us,  to  our  trade,  than  the  portions  of 
this  continent  so  much  talked  about.  All  these 
Spanish  countries  put  together,  in  comparison  with 
the  British  possessions,  are  but  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Why,  s4r,  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies  in  our 
own  products  amounts  to  some  nine  or  ten  millions 
-of  dollars  annually,  whilst  that  of  al!  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  excepting  Cuba,  do  not  equal 
-half  that  sum.  And  what  have  we  to  fear  from 
British  power  iiere?  Are  gentlemen  afraid  that  we 
.shall  be  attacked  in  our  own  territory,  or  that  our 
•commerce  may  be  cut  up?  Sir,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  at  home  from  any  Power  or  all  the  Powers 
of  the  earth.  This  is  the  strongest  country  in  the 
world,  both  in  respect  to  internal  disorder  or  ex- 
ternal violence;  all  Europe  combined  ought  not  to 
give  us  the  least  uneasiness  except  in  regard  to  the 
•sacrifices  which  might  follow.  We  know  our 
strength.  We  see  that  the  whole  people  here  are, 
or  may  be,  in  the  shortest  period,  organized  into  a 
military  force  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  We  see 
■that  the  people  of  Europe  rre  of  two  dilTerent  ele- 
ments, and  caimot  be  relied  upon  to  act  together. 
Sir,  to  trouble  ourselves  aliout  the  growth  of  Brit- 
■ish  power  is  one  of  the  idlest  things  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  might  not  be  cases  of  Great 
Britain's  attempting  to  possess  herself  of  countries 
which  mi^ht  endanger  our  commerce.  Cuba,  per- 
haps, would  be  one  which  would  demand  our  re- 
iiistance.  But  I  speak  of  the  general  idea  of  the 
growth  of  British  power  on  this  continent.  We 
have  no  more  reason  to  fear  from  it  than  we  have 
from  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  on  which  this  bill 
•rests — fear  of  a  supposed  extension  of  the  domin- 
ion of  a  foreign  Power  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  de- 
sign of  extending  our  own  dominion  on  the  other, 
if  such  an  idea  can  be  allowed — I  reirard  as  un- 
sound and  dangerous.  This  spirit  of  jealousy  in 
•regard  to  the  strength  of  any  Power  on  this  con- 
tinent is,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  a  very  unwise 
but  a  very  dangerous  policy.  What  is  to  be  the 
result  if  we  resist  every  attempt — which  seems  to 
be  the  idea  of  the  honorable  chairman  and  others — 
on  the  part  of  any  foreign  Government  to  establish 
or  extend  their  dominion  here?  Will  we  not  be 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  war  or  pieparation  for 
war?  Will  not  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
change  our  character,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  to 
that  of  a  military  people,  and  lead  to  a  steady  en- 
largement of  our  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments? Will  it  not  entail  upon  us  a  national  debt, 
and  change  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  spirit  if  not  the  form  of 
our  institutions?  Whilst  seeking  to  avoid  im- 
aginary evils,  we  may  fall  upon  real  evils.  These 
-evils  we  may  run  into  under  a  republican  form  of 
government  as  well  as  under  a  monarchical.  The 
evils  resulting  from  overgrovi^n  military  estab- 
lishments are,  a  public  debt,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  industrial  power  of  the 
country,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
remaining  portion.  Look  at  France,  with  a  mili- 
tary establishment  of  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
If  she  expects  to  get  relief  from  the  burdens  arising 
from  this  military  establishment  and  a  national 
■debt,  its  legitimate  offspring,  by  a  mere  change  in 
the  form  of  government,  she  will  find  herself  en- 
tirely mistaken.  My  honorable  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
.alluding  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  who  adverted  to  the  impolicy  of 
hazarding  an  additional  war  at  the  time  when  we 
were  involved  in  a  heavy  public  debt,  said  that 
when  any  great  measure  for  extending  our  domin- 
ion— I  suppose  he  meant  our  resisting  foreign  col- 
onization ill  this  country,  or  the  carrying  out  the 


great  principle  of  lust  of  dominion — whenever 
there  was  any  occasion  for  adopting  any  such  great 
measure,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  con- 
stantly bringing  forward  the  "  phantom  of  a  na- 
tional debt."  Sir,  the  people  of  England  and 
France,  and  all  the  States  of  Europe,  seem  at  last 
to  have  found  that  a  national  debt  was  no  phan- 
tom, but  rather  a  sad  reality.  And  shall  we  enter 
upon  a  policy  which  has  brought  such  calamities 
upon  Europe?  And  I  hope  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  that  I  think  wc  are  progressing- 
in  this  matter  very  respectably,  and  that  a  national 
debt  of  one  hundred  iriillions  is  not  to  be  called  a 
phantom.  I  think,  if  not  sensible  now  of  the  re- 
ality of  a  national  debt,  with  this  convenient  mode 
of  getting  along  b}'^  making  loans,  that  when  we 
get  peace,  and  shall  find  it  hardly  admissible  to  go 
on  by  a  system  of  loans,  and  we  come  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  our  own  real  resources,  the  actual  reve- 
nues, that  then  the  honorable  gentleman  will  be 
convinced  that  a  national  debt  is  something  more 
than  a  phantom.  And  with  my  views  of  our  pres- 
ent revenue,  and  looking  to  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  Europe,  and  the  effect  it  must  have 
upon  our  trade,  I  am  inclined  to  fear  that  the  Sen- 
ator may  find  that  th-e  public  debt  is  a  reality,  and 
our  revenue  a  phantom.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  so, 
Mr.  President. 

I  have  got  through  what  I  have  to  say  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill.  Ill  regard  to  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  message,  and  the  appeal  made  to  us, 
I  would  go  for  assisting  this  suffering  people  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  this  Government — with  maintaining  our  ] 
neutrality  in  this  war  as  in  all  other  wars,  and  of 
abstaining  from  improper  interference  with  thedo- 
iTiestio  concerns  of  this  as  of  all  other  nations.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  something  might  be  done 
without  violating  these  principles.  Whatever 
measure  may  be  proposed  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  for  their  relief,  I  assure  the  honorable 
chairman  I  will  go  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than  him- 
self, in  carrying  it  out.  Possibly  we  might  go  so 
far  as  to  supply  that  people  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition; I  am  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  I  would 
go  to  that  lensrth,  but  that  would  be  the  extent  to 
which  I  would  go.  We  have  hitherto  maintained 
a  prudent,  just,  and  safe  course  of  policy  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  untoward 
circumstances,  no  emergency  in  neighboring  States, 
no  affecting  appeal  to  our  feelings,  will  induce  us 
to  depart  from  it.  Any  departure  might  be  fatal 
to  our  best  interests,  and  we  might  find  it  difficult 
to  get  back  into  the  path  in  which  we  have  so  far 
walked  with  safety,  and  which  has  given  to  this 
country  a  degree  of  prosperity,  an  exemption  from 
the  evils  of  war,  and  a  freedom  from  disturbances 
and  entanglernents  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
no  other  nation.  If,  then,  we  have  thus  far  steadi- 
ly pursued  this  policj^  with  a  success  and  prosperi- 
ty almost  unequalled,  I  hope  and  trust  the  Senate 
will  consider  long  and  seriously  upon  the  subject 
before  they  pass  a  bill,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
involves  a  departure  from  established  principles, 
and  which  will  expose  us  to  new  sources  of  diffi- 
culty, and  becomean  example  for  the  future  fraught 
with  danger  and  evils  which  no  one  can  foresee, 
and  no  human  sagacity  control. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1848. 
The  Bill  being  still  before  the  Senate — 
Mr.  CASS  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 
Mr.  President:  Beforel  proceed  to  the  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  before  the  Senate,  I  beg 
leave  to  recall  a  remark  made  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor fromConneeticut  [Mr.  Niles]  in  the  discussion  of 
yesterdaVjand  to  correct  an  error  into  which  I  think 
he  has  fallen.  In  deprecating  the  prompt  action  of 
Congress  in  this  matter,  the  honorable  Senator 
justified  our  delay  by  the  delay  of  the  Executive; 
and  I  thought  with  an  appearance  of  harshness, 
if  not  of  severity.  He  said  the  subject  had  been 
before  the  President  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  for 
somemonths,  without  any  decision;  and  he  seemed 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  we  might  now  require 
an  equal  time  to  determine  upon  our  legislative 
course.  There  is  an  essential  difference,  however, 
between  the  action  of  the  Executive  and  of  the 
legislative  departments  upon  this  subject.  I  believe 
it  is  about  two  months  since  the  melancholy  state 


of  things  in  Yucatan  was  first  made  known  to  this 
Government,  and  its  interposition  implored.  It 
was  a  new  question,  involving  very  serious  consid- 
erations. Wc  all  feel  this;  for  they  are  pressed 
upon  us  more  and  more  at  every  step  of  our  pro- 
gress. However  urgent  were  the  claims  of  human- 
ity, the  necessary  information  for  discreet  action 
was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  ii^xecutive.  The 
commissioner  of  Yucatan  had  indeed  made  his  rep- 
resentation; but  it  required  to  be  fortified  by  less 
partial  inl'ormation — by  the  reports  and  opinions 
of  our  own  officers,  who  were  acting  upon  the 
coasts  of  that  country,  and  who  were  acquainted 
with  its  present  condition,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  it.  Well,  sir,  it  took  time  to  procure  these  facts 
through  this  channel,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
procured,  the  Presidentdetermined  upon  his  course, 
and  transmitted  the  message  now  under  delibera- 
tion. Certainly  gentlemen'do  not  desire  the  same 
time  to  discuss  such  a  question  as  this,  as  was 
necessarily  consumed  in  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion. The  great  points  of  the  case  are  before  us, 
and  the  application  now  coines,  not  merely  from 
the  Yucatese  commissioner,  but  from  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government  in  a  solemn  decree, 
and  from  the  Executive  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
case  of  overwhelming,  overpowering,  necessity. 
While  we  are  deliberating,  the  sad  action  is  going 
on;  and  however  prompt  we  may  now  be,  we  may 
not  be  prompt  enough  for  the  circumstances.  The 
fate  of  the  country  may  be  decided  before  we  can 
send  any  relief  At  any  rate,  let  us  redeem  our- 
selves from  the  reproach  of  indifference  or  unneces- 
sary delay.  Thi.s  is  one  of  those  great  cases  for 
human  action,  where  to  do  well  is  to  do  promptly, 
and  where  too  much  caution  will  show  that  we 
are  unequal  to  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves placed. 

I  need  not  recall  the  condition  of  Yucatan.  The 
message  itself,  with  the  accompanying  documents, 
the  information  which  daily  reaches  us  through  the 
public  journals,  and  the  discussion  here,  have  put 
us  ill  possession  of  the  true  state  of  things  in  that 
unhappy  country.  It  is  divided  between  the  two 
races  of  Spanish  and  of  aboriginal  descent,  and  the 
Indians  have  obtained  the  superiority — have  de- 
scended from  the  high  country  upon  the  low,  and 
are  drivin<j  the  white  race  before  them  to  death  or 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  a  war,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
war,  where  the  fighting;  seems  to  be  all  upon  one 
side,  of  destruction  and  extermination.  Not  figu- 
ratively, because  here  and  there  a  man  is  killed  or 
a  plantation  laid  waste,  but  literally,  rigidly;  for 
nothing  is  spared,  neither  man  nor  his  works,  and 
I  fire  and  the  sword  accompany  the  Indian  army, 
and  do  their  work  without  pity  as  without  remorse. 
Aid,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  duty  of  hu- 
manity, which  no  one  in  this  country  calls  in  ques- 
tion. But,  owing  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our 
own  Constitution,  many  doubt  whether  this  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  grant  it.  Though  I 
believe,  sir,  we  may  clearly  interpose  in  such  an 
extreme  case  of  national  suffering,  as  was  done 
itiany  years  since  for  Caraccas;  yet,  as  this  ques- 
tion does  not  lie  in  my  way,  I  shall  not  turn  aside 
to  seek  it.  All  may  hold  tiie  claims  of  humanity 
to  be  a  strong  inducement  for  action,  when  con- 
joined with  other  motives  for  legislative  interposi- 
tion, which  render  our  action  equally  constitutional 
a>id  expedient.  This  question  intimately  connects 
itself  with  the  prosperity  and  (I  had  almost  said) 
the  safety  of  our  country.  We  have  reached  one 
of  those  epochs  in  the  progress  of  nations  to  which 
the  historian  looks  back  with  interest,  and  whence 
he  traces  much  of  the  good  or  evil  they  encounter 
in  their  career — one  of  those  epochs  which  impress 
themselves  upon  the  character  of  a  countr}',  and 
when  vigorous  counsels  are  equally  dictated  by 
justice  and  by  wisdom,  while  timid  and  irresolute 
measures  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  political  weak- 
ness and  by  the  conteinpt  of  the  world. 

The  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Monroe,  many 
years  since,  in  two  of  his  messages  to  Congress, 
which  denounced  any  future  atteinpt  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  to  establish  new  colonies  in  this 
country ,  has  been  brought  into  this  discu.ssion,  and, 
in  fact,  necessarily  connects  itself  with  it.  This 
principle  has  been  reasserted  by  the  present  Exec- 
utive, upon  the  same  general  considerations  which 
influenced  the  action  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  a 
wise  measure,  fully  justified  by  received  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  by  the  actual  circum- 
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stances  of  our  country.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Niles]  considers  the  reiter- 
ation of  the  principle  by  the  present  Executive, 
and  peihaps  its  original  annunciation  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, as  the  claim  of  a  right  to  regulate  all  the  affairs 
of  this  continent,  so  far  as  respects  Europeans. 
But  this,  sir,  is  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
whole  subject.  It  has,  however,  prevailed  some- 
whatexteiisively,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  though 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  sliij;htest  consideration  of 
the  messages  referred  to  would  have  corrected,  or 
mther  prevented,  this  flagrant  error.  Neither  of 
these  Presidents,  the  past  nor  the  present,  assumed 
to  interfere  with  any  existing  rights  of  other  na- 
tions upon  this  continent.  Neither  of  them  called 
in  question  their  right  to  hold  and  improve  the 
colonies  they  possessed,  at  their  own  pleasure. 
Such  an  assumption  would  have  been  equally  ob- 
trusive and  ineffectual;  and  how  the  opinion  could 
have  prevailed  that  has  been  advanced,  no  one  can 
tell;  for,  in  the  documents  themselves,  tlie  true 
doctrine  is  cautiously  guarded,  and  existing  rights 
considered  as  unassailable.  The  object  which 
these  statesmen  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  the 
recolonization  of  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere; 
to  announce  to  the  world,  that  wlien  any  of  the 
colonies  planted  upon  it  escaped  from  European 
thraldom,  tliey  thould  not  be  again  subjected  to 
that  comparatively  humiliating  condition.  The 
Spanish  colonies  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
and  had  asserted  their  independence.  The  struggle 
had  been  going  on  some  time,  and  it  was  apparent 
to  all  the  world,  except  to  the  world  of  Spanish 
obstinacy,  that,  if  not  prevented  by  cisternal  force, 
it  would  terminate,  as  it  has  terminated,  in  their 
admission  into  the  great  family  of  nations.  It  was 
obvious  that  European  complications  might  arise, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessities  of  Spain,  and  of 
her  recklessness  in  pushing  the  contest,  which 
might  affect  the  fate  of  these  countries.  French  or 
EnH:lish  assistance  might  be  asked  for,  and  rights 
conveyed  which  would  induce  these  Powers  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle,  with  a  view  to  take  part 
in  the  spoils  that  might  result  fVnm  it.  This  was 
the  evil  foreseen,  and  the  declaration  of  this  coun- 
try was  one  of  the  remedies  to  avert  it.  On  this, 
as  upon  many  other  occasions,  we  halted  in  our 
course,  and  did  not  come  up  to  our  own  work. 
Such  declarations  as  those  referred  to,  when  made 
by  the  head  of  a  European  nation,  are  made  au- 
thoritatively, because  he  who  pronounces  them  has 
the  power  to  enforce  them.  They  become  settled 
maxims  of  policy,  and  other  nations  are  aware 
that  they  cannot  be  interfered  with,  except  at  the 
hazard  of  war.  But  it  is  Cur  diffei'ent  here.  Great 
principles  of  conduct  depend  essentially  upon  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  can  only  be  enforced  by  tiie  ac- 
tion of  Congress  Public  sentiment  in  this  country 
has,  I  believe,  with  unusual  unanimity,  approved 
this  principle;  but  Congress  has  never,  by  action 
or  declaration, given  it  the  sanction  of  its  authority. 
It  has  rested,  therefore,  barren  among  our  archives, 
only  to  bear  fruit  when  the  fesislalure  of  the  coun- 
try adopts  it  as  its  own.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,]  with  that  sagacity  and 
energy  which  mark  his  political  course,  seeing  this 
state  of  things,  and  foreseeing  its  consequences, 
endeavored  some  two  years  since  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  this  subject,  and  to  procure 
its  authoritative  action.  But  he  failed — not,  how- 
ever, from  the  want  of  those  exertions  which  ought 
to  have  insured  success;  and  we  have  come  down 
to  the  present  day  with  this  great  principle — rec- 
ommended, indeed,  but  not  asserted,  by  the  only 
body  which  has  the  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
assertion. 

JMr.  President,  a  few  brief  reflections  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  us  that  this  measure  is  as  just  as  it  is  im- 
portant; and  now,  when  we  must  discard  or  em- 
brace it,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  the  considerations 
which  are  connected  with  it.  That  law  which 
regulates  the  intercommunication  of  nations,  is  not 
rigid  and  stationary.  It  rests,  indeed,  upon  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  .of  right  and  wrong; 
but  many  of  its  principles  change  with  the  chano-es 
of  nations,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  society  and  to  the  existing  opinions  of 
mankind.  Illustrations  of  this  principle  are  famil- 
iar to  every  reader  of  modern  history.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  questions  which  have  been  agi- 
tated about  the  Baltic;  the  Black  sea;  the  right  of 
England,  claimed  and  exercised  at  one  time,  to 


control  the  navigation  of  what  she  called  her  nar- 
row seas;  about  the  equally  absurd  claim  of  Sjiain, 
which  she  actually  enforced  for  many  years,  to 
prevent  the  vessels  of  other  nations  from  sailing 
within  the  neighborhood  of  her  American  colonies; 
and  about  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  partition  the  new 
continent  arnong  the  Powers  of  the  old.  1  have 
not  had  time  to  advert  to  the  historical  authorities, 
but  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  when  the  Portuguese  Government  had  been 
transferred  to  Brazil,  and  the  permanent  condition 
of  the  two  countries  became  the  subject  of  consid- 
eration in  Europe,  it  was  contended,  and,  I  believe, 
admitted,  that  the  two  nations  must  be  eventually 
separated,  if  the  government  remained  in  Brazil, 
as  the  principle  could  not  be  admitted  that  Euro- 
pean nations  might  become  the  colonial  establish- 
ments of  the  American  Powers.  This  was  assumed 
as  a  kind  of  family  law  belonging  to  the  rmtions  of 
that  hemisphere,  necessarily  arising  out  of  their 
condition. 

When  this  continent  was  first  settled,  its  true 
destiny  seems  never  to  have  occurred  even  to  the 
most  sagacious  statesman.  The  colonial  establish- 
ments were  formed  and  s-ettled  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce  and  profit,  and  were  held  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  metropolitan  governments.  The 
memory  of  this  condition  of  things  survives  in  the 
word  pUintalions,  yet  retained  as  the  name  of  one 
of  our  States,  and  indicating  the  object  of  its  early 
establi.'shment;  and,  in  the  term  general  court,  the 
appellation  of  the  legislature  of  several  members  of 
the  Confederacy,  identical  with  the  name  of  the 
directing  power  of  large  corporations  in  England 
— such  as  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company — and  which  belonged  to  the 
corporations  whose  powers  were  transferred  to 
New  Ensrianil,  but  without  the  slightest  apparent 
conception  of  the  true  consequences  that  were  to 
follow.  This  viitilarian  principle  is  manifest  in 
the  whole  course  of  English  legislation,  and  of  Ex- 
ecutive administration,  respectingthese  States,  then 
colonies  of  that  country.  Why,  sir,  it  has  been 
said — rather  I  suppose  in  illustration  and  reproach, 
than  as  a  literal  fact,  hut  still  true  enough  to  a  great 
extent — that  even  a  horse-shoe  nail  could  not,  by 
law,  be  made  in  America,  but  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  England.  Every  war  in  Europe  was  a  war 
upon  this  continent.  Governments,  comparatively 
imbecile,  like  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
the  last  stages  of  political  decrepitude,  owned  and 
controlled  half  the  world.  Magnificent  regions, 
destined  by  God  to  be  inhabited  by  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  penetrated  by  great  arteries,  divided  by 
lofty  mountains,  where  were  eiTiboweled  the  riches 
of  the  earth — prairies  and  |iampas,  and  forests,  as 
boundless  in  extent  as  they  misht  be  rendered  fer- 
tile iir  their  productions — all  these  gifts  of  nature 
to  man  were  locked  up,  rendered  useless  by  the 
wretched  policy  or  the  little  miserable  intrigues  of 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  of  Lisbon. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  continent,  when 
we  came  upon  the  scene  of  ftolitical  action  as  one 
of  the  independent  Powers  of  the  world.  New  in- 
terests then  arose,  and  a  new  party  to  assert  and 
protect  them.  With  the  change  in  our  situation, 
came  changes  in  our  rights  and  duties.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  many  old  tilings  must  pass  away.  The  first 
link  ill  the  chain  of  servile  connection  between  Eu- 
rope and  America  was  broken.  When  the  whole 
connection  should  be  dissolved,  became  thence- 
forth only  a  question  of  time.  For  a  while,  how- 
ever, we  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  present,  to 
take  any  accurate  survey  of  the  future.  Emerging 
from  a  terrible  war,  our  first  object  was  to  repair 
its  ravages,  and  recover  from  its  material  effects. 
We  had  then  to  consolidate  our  Government,  and 
to  accommodate  our  institutions.  State  and  general, 
to  the  new  circumstances  of  our  position;  and 
while  we  were  doing  this,  that  treinendous  storm 
arose  in  Europe,  which  swept  over  the  Old  World, 
and,  during  its  progress,  involved  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  its  op- 
eration or  its  effects.  Until  thi.s  passed  away,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  and  assert  the  new  principles 
arising  out  of  their  independence  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  other  communities  of  the  American 
continent.  But  the  revolution  of  the  Spanish  col- 
onies gave  them  this  opportunity;  and  their  in- 
creased power  gave  to  the  Executive — if  it  did  not 
give   to   Congress— the  confidence  necessary  for 


decisive  action.  There  was  an  American  interest 
upon  this  hemisphere,  separate  from  the  European 
interest.  The  Powers  inhabiting  it,  besides  their 
more  general  relation  with  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
had  a  policy  more  peculiarly  their  own.  The  qucss- 
tions  leading  to  war  in  Europe  were  almost  as  end- 
less as  many  of  them  were  futile.  They  were  wars 
of  succession,  of  interest,  of  aggrandizement,  of 
resentment,  and  of  almost  every  other  passion 
which  sways  the  human  breast.  Minions  and  fa- 
vorites and  mistresses  acted  upon  imbecile  sover- 
eigns and  corrupt  cabinets,  and  the  f)eace  of  the 
world  was  sacrificed  to  the  most  despicable  mo- 
tives. It  would  really  appear  in  some  of  the  wars 
of  modern  times  as  though  power  were  sorne- 
times  placed  in  unworthy  hands,  to  show  how 
far  human  forbearance  can  be  carried,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  degraded.  We  desired  to 
live  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  operations,  and  we 
could  not  do  so  if  they  were  brought  into  close 
contact  with  us.  Political  propagandism  has  no 
place  in  our  policy.  We  prefer  our  own  form  of 
government,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  best  cal- 
culated to  [iromote  our  happiness;  and  we  rejoice 
when  other  nations  are  willing  and  prepared  to 
adopt  it,  from  an  equal  conviction  that  it  will  pro- 
mote theirs.  But  with  a  determination  to  judge  for 
ourselves,  we  leave  to  them  the  same  right.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  interesting  to  us  that  the  States  of  this 
continent  should  be  republican  as  well  as  independ- 
ent. We  can  assimilate  more  readily  with  them, 
and  we  believe  their  condition  will  be  safer  and 
more  permanent.  But  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment they  might  choose  to  adopt,  it  was  for  their 
interest  and  ours  that  they  shoufd  advance  in  al{ 
the  elements  of  improvement,  moral  and  material; 
that  their  powers  should  be  developed,  and  their 
own  industry  opened  to  the  world,  and  that  of  the 
woild  to  them.  Connected  with  the  uncertain  and 
ever-changing  fate  of  European  sovereigns,  their 
condition  would  not  only  be  precarious,  continu- 
ally exposed  to  war,  but  the  sources  of  their  pros- 
perity would  be  locked  uyi,  as  the  miser  locks  up 
his  treasures,  which  he  will  neither  use  himself  nor 
suffer  to  be  used  by  others.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  put  to  us  the  m-gume.n- 
tuin  ad  hominem,  and  has  said  that  we  are  inconsist- 
ent in  our  principles,  because  we  do  not  interfere 
with  France  aiid  England  in  their  operations  in 
the  La  Plata.  Certainly  the  war  which  has  beet> 
waaing  there  is  one  of  the  most  unjust  in  modern 
times;  but  still  it  is  an  open,  public-avowed  war — 
not,  it  is  said,  for  the  purposes  of  aggrandizement, 
but  with  the  professed  view  to  terminate  the  hos- 
tilities which  had  long  been  going  on  between  the 
independent  Slates  on  that  river.  The  honorable 
gentleman,  as  I  before  said,  has  misconceived  the 
nature  of  the  principle.  We  do  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  go  to  war  with  the 
American  States,  when  they  have  cause  to  do  so; 
and  of  this  they  must  judge  for  themselves.  When 
these  wars,  however,  are  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recolonizing  any  portion  of  this  continent, 
or  when  that  consequence  is  obviously  to  flovsr 
from  them,  then  will  come  the  time  to  test  the  true 
principles  of  our  action. 

Beside  these  considerations,  arising  out  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  American 
States,  there  was  another  more  irnmediately  affect- 
ing us,  and  which  we  could  not  neglect.  One  of 
these  States,  and  the  most  impoitanl  among  them, 
was  coterminous  with  us  along  the  whole  extent  of 
our  southern  frontier.  Any  convulsion,  internal  or 
external,  affecting  her,  could  not  fail  to  engage  our 
attention,  as  it  cowld  not  fail  to  affect  our  interest. 
Continually  attached  to  a  European  sovereignty, 
she  would  be  continuaHy  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily 
bring  with  it;  and  war  upon  the  ocean  and  the  land 
would  expose  our  borders  toever-renewingdangei-s. 
And  she,  too,  is  intimately  connected  by  position 
and  character  with  the  States  south  of  her,  and 
their  dangers  would  be  hers. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  this  principle  is  at  war 
with  the  salutary  rule  of  non-intervention  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
received  maxims  of  our  policy.  Sir,  this  is  not  so. 
These  declarations  on  the  subject  of  European  re- 
colonization  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  other  Powers,  but  to  prevent  other  Powers 
from  interfering  with  us.  No  man  will  carry  this 
doctrince  of  non-intervention  bo  far  as  to  say  that 
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it  proliihits  us  from  preventing  the  action,  united  or 
single?  of  other  nations,  who  seek  the  adoption  of 
measures  affecting  our  interest  and  safety.  If  a 
league  were  forming  among  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  which,  under  whatever  pretence,  was  seek- 
ing the  eslal)Iishment  of  a  principle  which  would 
give  to  Enijland  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  must  we  sit  still  and  calmly  await  its  con- 
summation, liecause,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  other  nations?  and  then,  when 
the  time  of  trial  comes,  be  compelled  to  resist  by 
arms,  when  a  firm  interposition  and  declaration  of 
our  resolution  during  the  progress  of  the  diplomatic 
measures  might  have  thwarted  the  objects  of  arU- 
bition,  disijuised  under  the  pretence  of  philanthro- 
py ?  Thus  to  interfer-e  is  no  improper  intervention, 
but  a  high  dictate  of  duty,  demanded  by  the  true 
.  principles  of  public  safety. 

We  desire  no  union  of  the  American  States;  no 
league  to  involve  us  in  their  difficulties,  or  they  in 
ours;  no  Panama  mission  to  ojien  a  grand  negotia- 
tion, and  to  o[)en  likewise  a  career  of  complicated 
diplomatic  relations,  as  difficult  to  define  in  their 
principles  as  to  control  in  their  practical  operations. 
We  desire  the  most  perfect  independence  for  all  of 
them,  and  the  most  amicable  relations  among  them- 
selves and  with  us.  But  we  are  determined,  so  far 
as  depends  on  us,  that  no  European  family  princi- 
ples shall  come  to  find  an  abiding  place  upon  this 
continent,  and  to  involve  in  wars,  that  do  not  in- 
terest them,  the  various  States  which  occupy  it. 

And,  thanks  to  this  "  wretched,"  and  "  misera- 
ble," and  "unjust,"  and  "rash  and  precipitate 
war,"  our  voice  will  now  be  heard  and  heeded 
through  the  world.  Yes,  sir,  that  war,  thus  char- 
acterized, has  shed  a  flood  of  glory  upon  this  coun- 
try which  will  irradiate  its  history  for  generations 
yet  to  come.  Its  cost!  its  cost!  is  daily  dinned 
into  our  ears,  as  though  there  were  nothing  to  be 
regarded  but  money  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  nations.  It  has  cost  much  money — I  do  not 
deny  it;  though  I  believe  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  as  much  economy  as  is  practicable  in  such 
distant  and  extensive  operations.  I  regret  the  cost, 
as  I  regret  the  necessity  of  the  war  which  led  to  it. 
But  should  we  never  get  one  foot  of  territory  from 
Mexico  as  an  indemnity — and  appearances  seem 
now  to  indicate  that  infatuated  councils  may  pre- 
vail in  that  unhappy  country,  and  that  we  may 
be  compelled  to  hold  on  to  the  whole — but  if  we 
should  never  get  one  foot,  as  an  American  citizen, 
loving  my  country,  and  having  cause  to  love  her, 
I  would  not  sell  my  share  of  the  glory  we  have 
acquired  for  many  times  my  share  of  the  expense 
it  has  cost.  It  is  not  nnere  glory  which  this  war 
has  brought  us,  though  that  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  national  power;  but  it  is  character,  and 
distinction, and  position,  and  beyond  these  strength 
and  safety.  Our  territory  is  henceforth  holy  ground. 
No  hostile  foot  will  pollute  it.  No  foreign  power 
will  attack  us.  No  other  war,  I  verily  believe, 
will  be  necessary  for  long  years  to  come.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  we  shall  have  fought 
ourselves  out  of  war.  We  were  comparatively  un- 
known. Our  flag,  indeed,  was  everywhere  the 
emblem  and  the  evidence  of  our  commercial  activ- 
ity and  enterprise.  But  our  power  to  defend  it  was 
little  understood — I  might  rather  say  utterly  disre- 
garded. But  the  great  experiment  has  been  made, 
and  we  take  our  acknowledged  rank  among  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  decree  has 
gone  forth,  and  he  who  runs  may  rear]  it.  The 
entire  political  separation  of  this  continent  from 
Europe  is  not  a  question  of  fact,  but  of  time.  That 
event  must  come,  and  appearances  augur  that  it 
will  come  speedily.  We  may  well  leave  it  to  its 
own  fullness  of  time  without  any  improper  inter- 
ference on  pur  part. 

But  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  the  great  principle  I  have  been  con- 
sidering. The  condition  of  Yucatan,  and  the  con- 
siderations connected  with  it,  bring  this  subject 
directly  before  us.  We  can  enforce  the  doctrine; 
but  we  cannot  enforce  it  without  discharo-ino-  the 
duties  which  it  brings  with  it.  And  if  we  do  not 
enforce  it,  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  eternal 
self-reproach  and  to  the  contumely  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  condition 
of  Yucatan.  Its  civilized  population  is  placed,  not 
between  the  ocean  and  the  frowning  battlements 
which  drive  it  back,  and  where  no  human  being 
can  live,  but  between  the  ocean  and  ruthless  bar- 


barians, possessing  as  little  mercy  as  the  sea  into 
which  they  are  driving  their  wretched  victims.  It 
is  one  of  those  great  cases  in  human  affairs  which 
override  all  other  considerations.  Yucatan  has  a 
right  to  go  where  she  can,  with  her  sovereignty  in 
her  hand,  and  demand  protection  from  the  Powers 
of  the  earth,  and  offer  her  own  allegiance  in  return 
for  it.  She  has  gone  to  England  and  to  Spain, 
and  she  has  come  to  us.  She  prefers  our  action 
to  theirs;  but  if  she  cannot  get  the  one,  she  must 
accept  the  other.  As  to  Spain^  any  effective  aid  or 
any  design  of  aggrandizement  is  probably  etjually 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  have  England  alone  to 
look  to  in  the  solution  of  the  question  presented  to 
us.  If  we  do  not  act,  will  she  render  the  assist- 
ance demanded,  and  accept  the  consideration  which 
may  accompany  it?  That  she  may  do  so,  without 
giving  us  any  just  cause  of  offence  whatever,  and 
thus  accomplish  her  mission  without  being  involved 
in  any  controversy  with  us,  is  too  clear  to  be  called 
in  question.  Interest,  therefore,  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  the  principles  which  from  all  time  have 
regulated  her  political  conduct,  prompt  her  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demands  of  theGovernmentof  Yucatan. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun]  thinks  she  \v\\\  not;  but,  whether 
he  comes  to  this  conclusion  from  the  facts  in-  her 
past  history  or  from  the  circumstances  of  her  pres- 
ent position,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  erroneous  and 
unsafe. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  review  of  the  system 
of  English  acquisition.  I  shall  briefly  allude  to 
the  subject,  not  in  the  spirit  of  censure — though, 
indeed,  there  is  too  often  reason  enough  for  that 
feeling — but  merely  to  recall  the  principles  of  her 
policy,  and  to  judge  what  she  will  do  by  what  she 
has  done.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Crittenden]  asks,  and  with  some 
emphasis,  whal  England  icants  of  such  a  barren 
counlry  as  Yucatan?  I  ask  him,  in  return,  what 
she  wants  of  such  barren  rocks  as  Gibraltar,  and 
St.  Helena,  and  Aden,  and  all  the  other  barren 
rocks,  and  islets,  and  positions,  which  she  has 
seized  and  now  occupies  through  the  world?  Why, 
sir,  they  are  towers — some  of  them  watch-towers, 
and  others  toweis  of  safety — upon  that  wall  of 
circumvallation,  thus  beautifully  designated  the 
other  day  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  Davis,]  with  which  she  iias  surrounded 
the  world. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Will  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  CASS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Will  the  Senator  be 
pleased  to  tell  me — for  I  am  uninformed  and  igno- 
rant upon  this  point — how  near  a  man-of-war  or 
seventy-four  gun  ship  can  approach  the  promon- 
tory of  Yucatan? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  intended  to  advert  to  the  subject 
connected  with  the  inquiry  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator in  another  part  of  my  remarks;  but  I  will  now 
anticipate  it.  The  application  of  steam  power  to 
armed  vessels  has  introduced  an  improvement 
which  may  occasion  an  entire  change  in  naval  war- 
fare. It  is  difficult  to  foresee  its  consequences,  or 
the  effect  it  may  hereafter  produce.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  armed  steam  vessels,  of  a 
size  and  draught  suitable  to  the  navigation  they 
are  designed  to  encounter,  will  take  a  decisive  part 
in  naval  operations.  Depots  for  fuel  become, 
therefore,  of  paramount  necessity  for  commercial 
nations.  Without  tliem,  their  steam  navigation 
will  be  circumscribed  and  inefficient.  With  them, 
to  furnish  the  supplies  required  to  vessels  as  they 
call  for  them,  the  world  may  be  circumnavigated, 
and  steam  power  everywhere  used.  Now,  sir,  we 
have  no  places  of  deposit  anywhere  but  at  home, 
and  England  has  them  everywhere.  She  has  se- 
lected her  positions  for  that  purpose  with  that  fore- 
sight which  marks  her  character;  and  she  will 
keep  them  at  all  times  supplied  with  abundance  of 
necessary  fuel.  The  advantages  she  will  derive 
from  this  system  of  policy  are  sufficiently  obvious; 
and  we  must  depend  upon  our  energy  to  meet  them 
as  we  best  can  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Now, 
sir,  if  England  possesses  the  promontory  of  Yuca- 
tan and  the  island  of  Cuba,  she  will  build  steam 
vessels  suitable  to  the  harbors  which  may  be  found 
there:  vessels  of  a  light  draught  of  water,  but  car- 
rying a  few  heavy  guns,  and  capable  of  conmiand- 
ing  the  outlet  of  the  Gulf — floating  batteries,  in 
fact,  almost  equal  in  efficiency  to  permanent  bat- 


teries, ready  to  be  stationed  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, and  completely  to  command  it. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  The  honarable  gentle- 
man has  not  answered  my  question.  Again  I 
would  in(]uire  whether  there  is  any  port  in  Yucatan 
into  which  a  seventy-four  can  enter? 

Mr.  CASS.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  the  water  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Yucatan  is  shallow,  and  there 
are  places  where  large  vessels  cannot  approach 
within  some  miles  of  the  land.  But  I  repeat,  that 
this  consideration  becomes  comparatively  unim- 
portant wlien  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  vessels 
which  will  be  employed,  and  upon  the  protection 
they  will  find  even  upon  a  shallow  coast. 

Mr.  CRITTENDEN.  Again  I  ask  the  honor- 
able Senator,  how  near  a  seventy-four  gun  ship 
can  approach  the  ])romontory  of  Yucatan? 

Mr.  CASS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  give  a 
direct  and  professional  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  honorable  Senator.  Our  maps  of  Yucatan  are 
imperfect;  and  how  near  ships-of-the-line  can  ap- 
proach its  coast,  1  do  not  know.  But  I  beg  the 
Senator  to  recollect  that  no  Government  in  its 
senses,  possessing  the  point  of  Yucatan  and  the 
opposite  point  of  Cuba,  would  employ  heavy  ships- 
of-the-line  permanently  to  command  the  channel 
between  them.  It  would  employ  steam  vessels  of 
U^ht  draught,  but  of  great  power,  which  might 
find  protection  in  the  various  inlets  to  be  found 
there.  In  looking  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Yucatan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  island 
of  Cosamel  stretches  along  it  for  some  miles,  with 
a  considerable  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
main,  which  ha§  probably  a  depth  of  water  for 
vessels  of  a  medium  burden,  and  which  would 
afford  them  adequate  protection. 

[Since  this  colloquy,  an  official  copy  of  a  recent 
British  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  promontory  has 
been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in 
this  city,  and  Lieutenant  Porter  has  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  memo- 
randa from  it,  which  answer  the  inquiries  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  place  in  a  stronger 
light  than  I  had  even  anticipated,  the  value  of  the 
points  of  Yucatan  and  Cuba: 

"  Tliere  is  a  fine  Iiarlior  for  any  size  vessels  under  the 
island  of  JMulierfis,  the  eastenimnst  point  of  Yucatan;  and 
it  is  protected  from  tlie  winds  in  every  direction." 

"  Both  tl)e  hnrhors  of  Ascension  and  Spiritu  bay  are  good; 
the  latter  capable  of  holding  alarge  fleet  of  the  heaviest  kind 
of  English  frigates  and  w;u-steairiers.-  These  positions  may 
be  made  to  command  the  outlet  of  the  Gvilf." 

"  There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  northeast  point  of  the 
island  of  Cosainel  ;  this  island  appears  on  incorrect  charts  as 
'  False  Cape,'  but  there  is  no  such  place." 

"  Spiritu  bay  would  contain  a  hundred  steamers  of  the 
largest  class,  and  any  number  of  the  smaller  class." 

"  There  is  also  fine  anchorage  at  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  for  any  size  vessel — GJ  to  7  fathoms."] 

The  territorial  acquisitions  which  England  has 
made  through  the  world,  have  been  selected  with 
great  sagacity;  some  for  the  purposes  of  power  and 
commerce,  and  others  as  positions  where  her  ves- 
sels can  find  protection  and  be  refitted,  and  where 
supplies  for  their  necessities  can  always  be  found. 
She  holds  the  southern  points  of  four  continents, 
and  entire  possession  of  the  fifth.  The  whole 
commerce  of  the  world  passes  before  her  gates. 
The  Falkland  Islands,  near  Cape  Horn,  give  her 
the  command  of  the  passage  round  our  hemi- 
sphere. The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gives  her  an 
equal  control  of  the  navigation  of  Southern  Africa. 
Aden  is  the  key  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  southern 
points  of  Asia,  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Malacca  cape,  on  the 
west,  are  commanded;  the  former  by  Ceylon,  and 
the  latter  by  Singapore;  and  to  these  she  has  re- 
cently added  a  part  of  Borneo  and  Labuan,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  New  Holland,  in  the  great 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  is  one  of  her  colonial  de- 
pendencies, and  its  harbors  are  essential  to  the 
navigation  of  that  region.  Hong-Kong  is  hei-  foot- 
hold upon  the  Chinese  empire,  equally  available 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  now,  and  of  ambi- 
tion hereafter.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which 
frowns  over  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  held  by  her  for  a  century  and  a  halt,  to  con- 
trol its  commerce,  and  is  among  the  last  positions 
from  which  she  will  retreat. 

So  much  for  the  policy  of  England  as  deduced 
from  her  conduct.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  draws  his  conclusion  that 
she  will  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Yucatan 
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from  the  circumstances  of  her  present  position,  1 
think  his  views  are  quite  as  unsafe  as  if  it  were 
drawn  from  her  established  system  of  action.  Cer- 
tainly there  ia  much  in  her  existing  condition  to 
excite  her  own  solicitude,  and  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut 
thinks  she  has  reached,  as  he  says,  her  culmina- 
ting point.  Perhaps  she  has;  but  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  speak  dogmatically  upon  that  question.  I 
leave  to  a  rasher  or  to  a  wiser  man  than  I  am,  to 
pronounce  what  is  to  be  her  future  fate.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  political  convulsions  which 
seem  now  to  be  shaking  the  frame  of  the  English 
Government,  if  not  of  English  society,  may  pass 
away,  leaving  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity perfectly  established,  and  those  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  elevate  the  hundreds  and  press  down 
the  millions  forever  abolished.  To  free  "England 
from  maiiy  of  the  arbitrary  tendencies  which  pre- 
vail there,  would  be  to  do  more  for  human  liberty 
than  almost  any  other  political  measure  now  to  be 
attained.  She  is  yet  the  stronghold  of  many  prin- 
ciples at  war  with  human  happiness;  and  if  she 
surrendered  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
example  would  exert  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  however  this 
may  be,  sir,  England  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  nor 
her  spirit,  nor  intelligence,  nor  energy  destroyed. 
She  will  have  a  government,  be  it  monarcliical  or 
republican;  and  she  is  not  going  suddenly  to  change 
the  identity  of  her  character — an  identity  which 
belongs  as  much  to  nations  as  to  individuals — to 
relinquish  all  her  projects  of  aggrandizement,  and 
to  abandon,  without  effort,  the  high  position  she 
holds  in  the  woi-ld.  Why,  sir, -republics  are  as 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  as  firm  in  their  deter- 
mination to  defend  them,  as  the  proudest  mon- 
archies. Every  schoolboy  can  tell  us  of  the  bright 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  power  was  exer- 
cised by  all,  and  when  all  were  equally  interested 
in  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  common  coun- 
try. And  we  see  the  prevalence  of  the  same  spirit 
in  modern  times,  when  Venice,  and  Genoa,  and 
Holland,  almost  governed  in  succession  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  when  the  French  Repub- 
lic marched  over  Europe,  prostrating  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  in  its  victorious  career.  The  nations  of 
the  old  hemisphere  will  come  out  of  their  internal  j 
struggles  fitted,  I  trust,  to  enjoy  free  institutions,  j 
and  prepared  to  maintain  them,  and  determined  to 
be  rivals  henceforlh — not  in  war,  but  in  intelli- 
gence, in  industry,  and  in  productiveness.  j 
In  recalling  the  history  of  English  territorial  ac-  j 
quisition,  I  do  not  recollect  one  in  the  long  list —  j 
except,  perhaps,  Scotland,  which  was  joined  to  I 
her,  or  rather  which  she  joined  by  succes.sion —  j 
which  was  not  made  by  the  sword.  And  is  it  ! 
probable  she  would  reject  one,  if  peacefully  and 
voluntarily  offered  to  her?  When  did  she  put 
aside,  even  with  the  affectation  of  coyness,  the 
crown  of  territorial  aggrandizement?  When  did 
she  say  JVolo  episcopari,  with  the  mitre  within  her 
reach?  And  think  you,  sir,  that  she  will  com- 
mence her  career  of  moderation,  when  the  func- 
tions of  conqueror  and  protector  can  be  united 
without  guilt  and  without  reproach — when  she  can 
gratify  at  once  her  ambition  and  her  philanthropy 
— and  when  the  same  act  will  elevate  her  charac- 
ter and  extend  her  dominion  ?  To  believe  all  this, 
is  to  reject  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct,  whether  personal  or  na- 
tional. History,  we  are  told ,  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example.  If  the  examples  of  aggrandizement 
in  the  history  of  England,  furnished  by  her  con- 
duct under  ever-varying  circumstances,  and  too 
often  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  do  not  teach  us 
the  philosophyof  herpastaction,and  the  probabil- 
ity of  her  future,  we  may  as  well  close  the  records 
of  human  experience,  and  abandon  events  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  seeking  neither  to  control  nor 
direct  them.  I  think,  sir,  we  might  have  safely 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  even  prior  to  this  debate 
that  Yucatan  would  not  apply  to  England  for  as- 
sistance in  vain,  unless  there  were  controlling  cir- 
cumstances to  forbid  her  interference.  But,~as  if 
to  rebuke  us  for  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  since 
this  discussion  commenced,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  at  least  four  companies  of  British  troops  have 
marched  into  the  Yucatan  territory  from  Balize. 
This  is  the  act  of  the  colonial  authority;  and  the 
movement  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  any  ap- 


prehensions as  to  ulterior  designs.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  the  colonial  government  expected  support  at 
home.  What  the  several  West  India  go,vern- 
ments  may  do,  is  not  known.  If  they  follow  tlie 
same  course,  a  formidable  force  may  be  collected 
in  Yucatan.  Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what 
the  English  Government  will  do  under  existing 
gircumstances.  Much  may  depend  upon  considera- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  not  to  be  appre- 
ciated here.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut asks  if  we  could  complain,  should  Eng- 
land grant  the  assistance  which  we  refuse?  Cer- 
tainly not,  sir;  and  it  is  this  very  view  of  the  matter 
which  excites  my  solicitude.  I  have  no  belief 
that  England,  at  this  moment,  when  the  waters 
around  her  are  all  troubled,  would  take  possession 
of  Yucatan  by  force.  But,  invited  there  by  the 
Yucatese  people,  under  a  pressing  emergency,  she 
has  a  risjht  to  go  there — and  to  remain  there,  too, 
if  she  will — as  a  proper  consideration  for  her  ser- 
vices. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  President,  to  other,  and  per- 
haps graver  considerations,  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  this  question.  TheGulf  of  Mexico  is  the 
reservoir  of  the  great  river  of  the  North  American 
contipent,  whose  importance  it  is  as  difficult  to  real- 
ize, as  it  is  the  value  of  the  country  which  must 
seek  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  through  its  waters. 
That  country  is  nearly  equal  to  all  Europe  in  ex- 
tent, embracing  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude  and 
thirty-five  of  longitude  upon  the  great  circles  of 
the  globe.  This  vast  basin  extends  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghany  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  its  population  now  equals  eight 
millions.  The  man  yet  lives  who  was  living  when 
almost  the  first  tree  fell  before  the  woodman's 
stroke  in  this  great  domain,  and  the  man  is  now 
living  who  will  live  to  see  it  contain  one  hundred 
millions  of  people.  Already  the  hardy  western 
pioneer  has  crossed  the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  forest  is  giving  way  before  human 
industry  upon  the  very  shores  that  look  out  upon 
China  and  Japan.  The  Mississippi  is  the  great 
artery  of  this  region;  which,  drawing  its  supplies 
from  the  fountains  of  the  north,  pours  them  into 
the  ocean  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  drains,  in  its 
own  course,  and  in  the  course  of  its  mighty  tribu- 
taries— tributaries  in  name,  but  equals  and  rivals 
in  fact — the  most  magnificent  empire  which  God, 
in  his  providence,  has  ever  given  to  man  to  reclaim 
and  enjoy.  I  have  myself  descended  that  great 
stream  two  thousand  miles  in  a  birch  canoe, admi- 
ring the  country  through  which  it  passes  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  what 
that  country  is  to  be  wheo  subdued  by  human  in- 
dustry. The  statistics  of  such  a  region  in  years  to 
come  is  a  subject  too  vast  for  calculation.  Its  ex- 
tent, fertility,  salubrity,  means  of  internal  naviga- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  people  who  will  in- 
habit it,  baffle  all  efforts  to  estimate  its  productive- 
ness, the  tribute  which  its  industry  will  pay  to  the 
wants  of  the  world,  and  the  supplies  which  the 
comfort  and  habits  of  its  people  may  require. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  Napoleon,  it  is  said, 
that  one  of  his  projects  was  to  convert  the  Med- 
iterranean into  a  French  lake.  England  has  nearly 
done  what  defied  the  power  and  ambition  of  the 
great  conqueror.  She  has  almost  converted  it  into 
an  English  lake  in  time  of  war.  Gibraltar  com- 
mands its  entrance,  Malta  the  channle  between 
Sicily  and  Africa, and  the  Ionian  Islands  the  waters 
of  the  Levant.  There  were  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, a  short  time  since,  that  England  was  seeking 
to  obtain  a  cession  of  the  island  of  Crete,  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Minos,  which  would  give  her 
the  port  of  Canea,  that  I  found  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  harbors  in  the  world,  equally  capacious 
and  secure.  If  England,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same 
system,  should  acquire  similar  commanding  posi- 
tions on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  great  reservoir 
would  become  a  mare  clausum,  and  no  keel  would 
plough  it,  nor  canvass  whiten  it  in  time  of  war, 
but  by  her  permission.  Now,  sir,  looking  to  the 
extent  of  our  coast  in  that  direction — to  the  produc- 
tions which  must  pass  there  to  seek  a  market — to 
the  nature  of  our  population — and  to  the  effect  upon 
all  these,  which  a  permanent  naval  superiority 
would  produce — where  is  the  American  who  is  not 
prepared  to  adopt  any  measures  to  avert  such  a 
calamitous  state  of  things?  Who  can  fail  to  see 
the  nature  of  the  predatory  warfare  which  Eng- 


land would  carry  on,  in  all  times  of  hostilities, 
from  her  various  positions,  which  would  encircle 
the  Gulf,  from  the  Bahamas  to  Cuba  and  fo  Yu- 
catan ?  and  who  also  can  fail  to  see  that  even  in 
time  of  peace,  her  many  harbors  would  become 
places  of  refuge  for  a  certain  class  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  that  perpetual  collisions  would  occur, 
involving  the  peace  of  the  two  countries? 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sir,  must  be  practically  an 
American  lake  for  the  great  purpose  of  security — ■ 
not  to  exclude  other  nations  from  its  enjoyment, 
but  to  prevent  any  dominant  Power,  with  foreign 
or  remote  interests,  from  controlling  its  navigation. 
It,  becomes  us  to  look  our  difficulties  in  the  face. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  blinking  a  great  question. 
Prudent  statesmen  should  survey  it;  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  provide  for  it.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
Mount  Carmel,  like  that  of  Judea,  nor  prophet  to 
ascend  it  and  to  vvarn  us  against  a  coming  storm. 
But  the  home  of  every  citizen  is  a  Mount  Carmel 
for  us,  whence  he  can  survey  the  approaching 
cloud,  even  when  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
which  threatens  to  overspread  the  political  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  burst  in  danger  upon  his  country.  It 
should  be  a  cardinal  principle  in  our  policy,  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  command  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  must  never  pass  into  foreign  hands.  Its 
great  geographical  features  indicate  at  once  our 
safety  and  our  danger.  From  the  southern  point 
of  Florida  to  Yucatan,  the  chord  of  the  arc  does 
not  probably  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles — • 
a  shorter  distance  than  that  from  Yucatan  to  Vera 
Cruz.  From  the  southern  point  of  Florida  to  Cuba, 
it  is  not  more  than  forty  miles;  and  from  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Cuba  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
it  is  not  more  than  sixty  miles.  These  two  outlets 
— the  latter  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the  former 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean — do  not,  therefore,  exceed 
one  hundred  miles  in  their  united  width,  and  to- 
gether make  the  exit  and  entrance  of  the  Gulf. 
Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the  noble 
harbor  of  Havana,  almost  within  sight  of  which 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  Gulf  passes.  Eng- 
land has  already  got  the  Bahama  Islands,  with  the 
port  of  Nassau,  and  other  positions.  So  long  as 
Cuba  and  Yucatan  are  held  by  their  present  pos- 
sessors, neither  we  nor  the  commercial  world  have 
anything  to  fear  from  English  projects,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  let  their  dominion  be  transferred 
to  England,  and  where  are  we?  The  mouth  of 
our  great  liver  might  at  any  time  be  hermetically 
sealed,  and  the  most  disastrous  injuries  inflicted 
upon  us.  One  important  step  in  the  command  of 
the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  she  has  already 
taken  by  the  possession  of  the  Bahamas.  If  she 
gets  peaceable  possession  of  Yucatan,  by  our  re- 
missness, she  will  have  taken  the  second.  Cuba 
may  be  the  lust.  I  will  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  if  he  would  advocate  the 
interference  of  this  country  by  force,  if  England 
were  attempting  by  force  to  take  possession  of  Yu- 
catan ?  And  if  he  would — as  I  believe  he  would — 
how  can  he  consent  to  permit  her  to  do  peacefully 
what  we  may  peacefully  prevent?  I  have  alread}', 
sir,  alluded  to  the  effects  which  steam  navigation 
is  to  produce  upon  the  commercial  and  military 
marine  of  the  world;  and  the  various  harbors  and 
inlets  of  these  possessions  would  be  rendezvous 
whence  armed  steam-vessels  would  issue  to  prey 
upon  our  commerce,  to  close  the  great  channels  of 
communication,  or  to  carry  on  marauding  expedi- 
tions against  our  coast.  England  has  recently 
extended  her  possessions  south  of  Belize  by  the 
acquisition  of  Indian  territory.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dix]  brought  this 
subject  before  us  some  time  since,  and  exposed 
the  details  of  her  tortuous  policy.  The  Mosquito 
king,  as  he  is  called — the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
occupying  a.  portion  of  the  coast — some  how  or 
other  passed  under  English  pupilage.  It  is  said 
that  he  made  the  dueen  his  residuary  legatee,  and 
thus  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  have  gone  to 
increase  the  dominion  of  England.  A  cheap  mode, 
this,  of  acquisition — much  more  economical  than 
Indian  councils,  Indian  presents,  and  Indian  annu- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,, many  of  the  great  principles  of 
national  action  depend  on  existing  circumstances. 
There  are  few  mere  questions  of  abstract  right  in  ■ 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  Peaceable  acquisitions 
of  territory,  or  acquisitions  in  a  just  war,  can  give 
no  offence  unless  to  nations  whose  safety  they  en- 
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danjfei".  Wiiere  this  is  the  case,  they  may  be  pro- 
tested against,  or  resisted,  if  necessary.  It  is  a 
question  which  each  nation  must  judge  for  itself, 
and  upon  its  own  responsibility,  but  one  which  it 
ought  to  judge  fairly.  Much  of  the  public  law  of 
the  world  is  founded  upon  this  principle  of  safety, 
and  the  elementary  works  abound  with  its  illustra- 
tions. Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ques- 
tions about  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  in  the- 
disputes  concerning  Malta,  and  Algiers,  and  Bel- 
gium,and  many  other  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Governments  and  formed  the  labors 
of  diplomatists.  Its  perversion  has,  no  doubt,  led 
to  abuses,  as  has  the  perversion  of  many  other  prin- 
ciples; but  its  foundation  rests  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Self-defence  is  as  incident  to  communities 
as  to  individuals,  and  a  pi-ovident  forecast  requires 
us  to  watch  any  dangerous  projects  of  domination, 
and  to  provide  for  them  as  we  can.  1  repeat,  that 
u  nation  under  these  circumstances  must  judge  for 
itself.  Proximity  of  situation,  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  resulting  from  it,  commanding  positions 
to  do  injury,  and  other  considerations,  are  all  ele- 
ments to  be  taken  into  view.  In  my  opinion,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  avow  distinctly  to  the  world, 
that  the  attempt  to  procure  the  transfer  of  Cuba 
from  Spain  to  any  other  nation,  whether  peaceably 
or  forcibly,  would  be  resisted  by  the  whole  power 
of  this  country.  To  others,  it  may  be  a  question 
of  territorial  aggrandizement,  or  of  mercantile  cu- 
pidity; but  to  us,  it  is  a  question  of  necessity,  I 
had  almost  said,  of  political  life  or  death.  It  would 
become  the  gate  to  close  the  great  river  of  our  coun- 
try. The  waters  of  that  river,  thereafter  as  here- 
tofore, would  reach  the  Gulf,  but  its  commerce 
would  never  reach  the  ocean.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  that  while  we  re- 
proach the  ambition  of  England,  we  go  on  acqui- 
ring, and  asks  where  we  shall  stop.  1  do  not  know 
where  we  shall  stop.  That  decree  is  probably  not 
yet  written.  But  we  seek  no  acquisition  which 
can  injure  England,  and  we  desire,  in  turn,  that 
she  should  seek  none  which  will  injure  us. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  system  of  policy 
have  already  been  asserted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings respecting  Florida,  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  15th  January,  1811,  of  March  3,  1811, 
and  of  February  3,  1813.  It  was  then  declared 
that  the  influence  tvliich  the  destiny  of  territory  adjoin- 
ing the  United  States  may  have  upon  their  security, 
tranquillity,  and  commerce,  is  a  just  motive  for  inter- 
ference; "  and  that  the  United  States  cannot  see  any 
part  of  the  territory  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  for- 
eign Power;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  their  own 
safety  compels  them  to  provide,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  said 
country." 

I  understand  from  one  of  our  associates  in  this 
body,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  deceived,  that  either 
in  the  biography  of  Mr.  JelTerson,  or  in  his  cor- 
respondence, similar  views  are  expressed  by  him 
respecting  the  condition  and  importance  of  Cuba, 
and  the  interest  which  the  United  States  have  in 
its  ultimate  fate.  I  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain 
the  fact  by  reference  to  the  works  referred  to.  If 
it  is  so,  it  is  but  one  proof  the  more  of  the  sagacity 
of  that  great  patriot  and  statesman,  and  of  the  de- 
cision of  character  which  marked  his  course  through 
life.  I  have  run  my  eye,  however,  over  his  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  Florida,  and  I  find 
the  true  doctrine  enunciated  and  defended  there,  as 
distinctly  as  it  is  asserted  in  the  acts  of  Congress  I 
have  quoted,  and  which  received  the  sanction  of 
his  friend  and  successor,  Mr.  Madison. 

I  trust  that  the  intrigues  of  no  nation  will  ever 
compel  us  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Cuba. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  the  subject  is  ex- 
amined, both  here  and  in  Spain,  the  more  obvious 
it  will  be,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  countries 
that  the  island  should  be  ceded  to  us  for  a  reason- 
able consideration.  But  the  details  of  such  a  ques- 
tion are  better  fitted  for  diplomatic  arrangement 
than  for  legislative  discussion.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  enter  into  them  here,  contenting  myself  with 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  whole  subject  will  not 
fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  existino-  admin- 
istration till  a  successful  result  is  obtained'.  Such 
negotiations  are  delayed  or  hastened  by  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Europe,  and  by  events,  which, 
though  they  cannot  be  foreseen,  yet  exert  a  deci- 
sive influence  when  they  occur.     And  our  Execu- 


tive should  be  ready  to  give  to  these  a  proper  direc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  for  the  stability  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half — since 
the  death,  indeed,  of  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
Austria — Spain  has  been  convulsed  by  questions 
of  succession  and  by  family  difficulties,  which  have 
exhausted  her  power  and  almost  ruined  her  pros- 
perity. The  vast  empire  acquired  by  the  romantic 
but  barbarous  exploits  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  but  a  fragment 
of  it  remains — a  sad  memorial,  as  it  were,  of  depart- 
ed greatness.  The  jewels  in  her  crown  have  been 
reft  from  it,  and  it  has  lost  all  its  splendor.  Look- 
ing at  the  present  condition  of  Spain,  there  is  no 
reason  to  hope  that  the  difficulties  immediately  be- 
fore her  are  less  grave  than  those  she  has  passed 
through.  Internal  tranquillity  seems  yet  far  off, 
and  external  circumstances  are  equally  unfavor- 
able. The  disposition  of  the  few  colonial  depend- 
encies she  yet  retains  will  come  up  for  discussion 
every  time  she  is  involved  in  a  domestic  or  a  foreign 
war.  The  fate  of  the  island  of  Cuba  will  be  thus 
uncertain,  to  its  own  injury  and  to  our  danger.! 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  here  as  to  the  de- 
signs of  England  upon  Cuba.  Well,  sir,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  upon  that  subject,  nor  can  we 
expect  to  have  it.  England  is  wary  in  her  nego- 
tiations; and  they  have  often  become  known  but 
by  their  consummation.  But  rumors — those  pre- 
cursors of  coming  diplomatic  events — have  prevail- 
ed for  many  years  that  she  entertained  this  design, 
and  they  have  been  firmly  believed  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
that  she  had  demanded  the  island,  either  in  abso- 
lute conveyance,  or  as  a  mortgage  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  due  to  her  people:  and  also  to  satisfy 
the  claims  she  herself  had  for  expenditures  made 
on  account  of  Spain  in  her  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  These  rumors  have  been  credited  by 
our  own  Government;  and,  in  1840,  during  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  administration,  Mr.  Forsyth,  who 
then  presided  over  the  Department  of  State,  so  hon- 
orably for  himself,  and  so  usefully  for  his  country, 
called  the  whole  subject  to  the  attention  of  our 
diplomatic  agent  at  Madrid.  He  stated  the  con- 
viction thai  these  efforts  had  more  than  once  been 
made;  and  then  bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  charge 
the  great  importance  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  their  indisposition  to  see  it  transferred  to 
any  other  Power,  he  directed  him  to  make  proper 
representations  to  thecourt  of  Madrid  upon  thesub- 
ject. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  here  asked  leave  to  interrupt 
Mr.  Cass,  and  went  on  to  make  some  remarks 
respecting  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  then  the  Ameri- 
can minister  in  Paris,  which  contained  some  allu- 
sion to  slavery.  Mr.  W.  also  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  the  opinion  that  England  meditates 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan,  and  among 
other  reasons,  in  order  to  assail  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  South. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  defended  his  letter,  and  said 
that  he  might  add,  with  an  honest  pride,  that  it  had 
contributed  to  produce  a  change  of  sentiment  in 
England,  which  had  diminished  her  attachment  to 
abolition  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  resuscitate  a  trade  very  much  like  the  slave 
trade,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  pros- 
perity of  her  West  India  colonies. 

Mr.  CASS  continued.  More  recently,  sir — in- 
deed, during  the  present  session  of  Congress — a 
discussion  arose  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, confirming  all  the  rumors  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  may  well  excite  our  apprehen- 
sions, and  call  upon  us  for  decisive  action.  On 
the  4th  of  February  last  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
one  of  the  principal  statesmen  of  England,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  a  discussion  on  the  slave  trade,  said: 
"  He  had  read  in  the  Times  an  extract  from  a 
'  United  States  paper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
'  if  the  United  States  did  not  possess  herself  of 
'  Cuba,  Great  Britain  would;  and  that  England 
'  had  a  greater  claim  by  one  hundred  fold  to  Cuba 
'  than  the  United  States  had  to  Mexico,  because  a 
'  sum  of  ^45,000,000  was  due  to  British  subjects, 
'  and  Cuba  was  hypothecated  for  the  debt,  &c. 
'  tie  would  therefore  say  at  once,  let  them  take  pos- 
'  session  of  Cuba,  and  settle  the  question  altogether; 
'  let  them  distrain  upon  it  for  the  Just  debt  due — 


'  and  too  long  in  vain — from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
'  ment."  He  added:  "  They  would  put  an  end  to 
'  the  slave  trade  if  they  could  emancipate  the  slaves 
'ofCul)a."  Credat  Judaeus  Jlppella.  Let  him  who 
will,  believe  that  any  motive  of  philanthropy  enters 
into  this  system  of  policy.  The  cloven  foot  peeps 
out  below,  where  the  speaker  says,  "  Then  de- 
'  pend  upon  it,  wlien  Great  Britain  pos.-sessed  the 
'  Havana,  as  once  she  did  in  1762,  when  she  held 
'  it  for  about  a  year,  and  then  exchanged  it  fur  the 
'  Floridas,  and  when  she  could  cut  the  trade 
'  OF  Ameuica  in  two,  no  more  boasts  would  be 
'  heard  of  what  the  United  States  could  do,"  &c. 
These  are  plaiji  thousrhts,  sir,  and  plainly  spoken, 
and  spoken  by  a  high  man  in  a  high  place. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  design  was  disavowed 
by  the  British  minister. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  do  not  find  it  so,  sir.  What  the 
British  minister  said  was  anythitig  but  a  disa- 
vowal. Here  it  is — all  he  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  speaker  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  organ  of  the  British  cabinet  upon 
subjects  of  commeice:  "Neither  did  he  |)ropose  to 
'  follow  his  noble  friend  through  his  arguments  in 
'  support  of  the  jsroposition  that  we  should  fore- 
'  close  upon  Cuba,  and  take  possession  of  that  de- 
'  pendency  as  a  lien  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish 
'  bondholders." 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  There  is  somewhere  a  more 
direct  disavowal. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  cannot  find  it,  sir,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  in  eiror.  But 
it  matters  little  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Formal 
disavowals  cost  but  little,  and  prove  nothing. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Lord  George  Bentinck  is  not 
a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  nor  is  he  at  the 
head  of  the  Tory  party. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  know  he  is  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
sir;  but  he  certainly  leads  the  Tory  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  speaks  the  sentiments  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  English  politicians.  My 
object  is  to  show  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  is 
one  of  the  olijects  of  British  policy.  And  I  cer- 
tainly do  show  it,  when  I  show  that  the  project  in 
distinctly  avowed  and  recommended  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  exerting  a 
powerful  influence  over  one  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  country  is  divided,  and  who,  in 
the  mutation  of  English  politics,  may  be  Prime 
Minister  to-morrow. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  any  one  proposes,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  send  forces  to  Yucatan 
with  any  design  of  holdingpermanent  possession  of 
the  country.  The  President  in  his  message  openly 
disclaims  any  such  view,  and  our  proceedings  here 
are  based  upon  the  same  determination.  We  go 
there  to  aid  the  Yucatecos  in  this  their  day  of  e.x- 
tremity;  not  only  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  but  as  a  great  measure  of  public  policy, 
to  prevent  that  region  from  falling  into  other  hands. 
Our  duty  fulfilled,  tranquillity  restored,  and  the 
Government  of  the  country  placed  in  the  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  functions,  we  shall  have  discharged 
our  trust,  and  can  then  retire  with  safety  and  with 
honor. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here,  sir,  respecting 
the  connection  between  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  this  connection  places  in 
the  way  of  our  action.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  the  casuistry  of  politics  upon  this  subject.  It 
is  no  place  for  subtle  distinctions — into  the  "  soph- 
isms and  abstruse  speculations"  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Sierra)  by  lohich  equity  and  justice  are 
mystified.  The  political  bonds  which  have  hereto- 
fore united  those  two  counties,  always  sat  loosely 
upon  both;  and  he  who  forms  his  judgment  of 
their  connection  by  the  principles  of  our  own  Con- 
federation, will  sacrifice  truth  to  a  false  analogy. 
Yucatan  was  a  sovereign  State.  It  joined  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  and  became  one  of  its  mem- 
bers upon  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  act  of  union. 
How  often  those  terms  have  been  violated,  and 
that  union  virtually  dissolved,  I  do  not  stop  to  in- 
quire. One-tenth  part  of  the  abuses  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Government,  if  perpe- 
trated here,  would  long  ago  have  rent  this  league 
asunder,  and  would  have  reduced  it  to  its  original 
elements.  The  State  of  Yucatan  is  now  overrun 
by  a  domestic  enemy.  Protection  is  due  to  her 
from  the  Mexican  confederation.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  cases  for  which  she  yielded  up  her  sover- 
eignty, and  almost  the  principal  one  where  the  aid 
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of  the  General  Government  can  be  needed.  But 
that  protection  is  not  granted.  Perhaps  it  cannot 
be;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be,  if  it  could.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  the  result  to  Yucatan  is  the  same. 
She  bartered  her  allegiance  for  protection.  They 
must  go  together;  and  this  principle  is  now  every- 
where acknowleds-ed.  The  rights  of  the  Mexican 
confederation  are  (if  I  may  so  speak)  artificial,  and 
the  confederation  itself  destructihle.  But  the  rights 
of  the  States  are  permanent,  and  their  .sovereignties 
indestructible.  Their  governments  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  people, 
and  they  must  control  the  measuies  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  them.  In  this  case,  theGovern- 
ment  of  Yucatan  is  endeavoring  to  fulfill  its  duty; 
and  as  they  have  a  right  to  go  anywhere  for  aid, 
so  any  one  has  a  ri2:ht  to  aid  them,  unless  prevented 
by  paramouiu  considerations.  If  we  were  at  peace 
with  Mexico,  as  England  and  Spain  are,  we  should 
have  the  same  ris'ht  which  they  have  to  render 
this  assistance.  The  very  extremity  of  the  ease 
creates  its  own  principles.  Does  the  existing  war 
with  Mexico  limit  our  rights  or  control  our  duties 
in  this  res[iect?  Certainly  not,  while  the  war  is 
goinson;  for  during  that  time  we  can  carry  on 
our  operations  wherever  we  please,  and  for  what 
purpose  we  please,  throu2hout  the  whole  Mexican 
confederacy.  But  it  has  been  objected,  during  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, [Mr.  Clayton,]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Crittenden,]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  the  existing  war 
with  Mexico  interposes  insuperable  obstacles  to 
our  action.  I  think  this  opinion  is  founded  in 
error,  which  a  little  reflection  will  remove.  The 
object  of  an  armistice  is  to  keep  two  military  par- 
ties within  given  positions,  and  to  prohibit  any 
operations  or  increase  of  force  during  its  contin- 
uance— generally  to  give  time  for  negotiating  a 
peace.  But  the  very  basis  of  such  an  arrangement 
js,  that  no  change  take  place  within  the  limits  of 
one  party,  which  would  render  the  situation  of  the 
other  at  the  close  of  the  armistice,  should  war  be 
resumed,  worse  that  at  the  commencement.  They 
merely  rest  upon  their  arms  till  again  called  into 
action. 

Now,  sir,  this  fundamental  principle  is  violated 
in  the  case  of  Yucatan;  and  whether,  from  the 
want  of  inclination,  or  the  want  of  power  in  the 
Mexican  Government  to  prevent  it,  is  equally  in- 
different to  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  riofhts.  A  war 
is  raging  within  the  Mexican  line  of  the  armistice, 
if  Yucatan  is  a  part  of  Mexico;  and  if  it  is  not,  this 
question  is  at  an  end;  and  this  war  may  change  the 
entire  condition  of  that  country,  which  to-morrow, 
by  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  we  have  a  right 
to  occupy.  An  enemy  is  advancing  there,  who  is 
seizing  the  cities  and  towns,  and  may  hold  the 
fortifi''ations,  and  whom,  if  let  alone,  we  may  find 
it  difficult  to  dislodge.  The  authority  of  the  power 
making  the  armistice  is  practically  disavowed;  and 
a  party  has  come  forward,  who  neither  claims  its 
rights  nor  acknowledges  its  obligations.  Why, 
sir,  if  a  French  army  were  in  Germany,  and  re- 
strained in  its  operations  by  a  temporary  armistice, 
does  any  one  suppose  it  would  remain  inactive, 
and  suffer  some  other  Power  to  interposeand  take 
possession  of  the  very  State  against  which  it  was 
engaged  in  hostilities.'  If  the  Indians  should  ap- 
proach San  Luis,  as  they  are  now  approaching 
Merida,  must  we  remain  inactive  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  see  it  taken  ordestroyed,  and  our  means 
of  further  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously  thus  es- 
sentially impaired  .-  No,  sir,  an  armistice  brings 
duties  as  well  as  rights  with  it;  and  among  these 
duties,  the  most  important  is  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  parties  unchano-ed. 

It  has  been  also  said,  sir,  that  as  a  peace  with 
Mexico  would  interfere  with  our  action  in  this 
case,  and  might  complicate  our  relations  with  that 
country,  and  as  peace  may  speedily  come,  we  ou"-ht 
not,  therefore,  to  interpose  under  existini'  circiTm- 
stances, 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied,  sir,  with  this  view  of 
the  case;  because — 

1.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  to  Yucatan  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  but  of  protection;  not  to  assail 
the  Mexican  Government,  but  to  discharo^e  its 
duties.  Our  action  will  be  indef)endent  of  the  con- 
dition of  peace  or  war,  and  consistent  with  the  most 
amicable  relations  between  us  and  Mexico.  Our 
duties,  therefore,  will  not  cease  the  instant  a  peace 


is  formed,  but  must  continue  till  the  Yucatese  peo- 
ple are  placed  in  safety.  As  soon  as  Mexico  will 
put  herself  between  them  and  their  danger,  with 
efficient  means  for  action,  we  shall  retire,  and  leave 
the  governments  to  discharge  their  own  duties. 

2.  We  could  not  retire  before,  because  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  conflict  with  independent  sav- 
ages— independent  for  the  time  being — and  should 
have  a  right  to  finish  it,  or  to  see  that  it  would  be 
finished,  and  not  precipitately  to  flee  from  it,  leav- 
ing our  object  unaccomplished. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  here,  sir,  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  both 
civilized  and  savage.  Our  information  upon  the 
subject  is  not  so  precise  as  we  could  desire;  still 
the  great  features  of  the  two  races,  both  natural 
and  political,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  white 
race  has  been  assailed  by  the  colored  race,  and  the 
war,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  ofits  origin,  has 
liecome  a  war  of  extermination.  All  the  accounts 
from  our  own  officers,  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
public  and  private,  speak  of  the  assailing  party  as 
we  should  speak,  under  similar  circumstances,  of 
our  Indians;  and  Commander  Biselow  calls  them 
"  ruthless  Indians."  I  have  conversed  with  two 
intelligent  officers,  who  are  now  here — Lieutenant 
Porter  of  the  navy,  and  Lieutenant  Slack  of  the 
marine  corps — both  of  whom  have  been  among 
these  people,  and  both  of  whom  represent  them  as 
inferior  to  our  Indians,  as  well  in  intellect  as  in 
physical  conformation.  Certainly  the  description 
of  them  given  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  result  of  his  inquiries,  agrees  in  its 
essential  points  with  the  characteristics  of  the  red 
man  of  our  own  forest.  That  honorable  Senator, 
however,' spoke  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
workmen  of  Paris,  whom  he  called  the  blocses, 
from  the  frocks  which  they  wear,  resembling  the 
hunting-shirts  of  our  western  pioneers,  and  the 
frocks  of  the  English  ploughmen.  But  the  Senator, 
if  he  meant  to  intimate,  as  I  thought  he  did,  that 
there  were  any  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
French  republicans  and  the  Mexican  Indians,  ex- 
cept those  common  to  the  family  of  man,  knew 
little  of  the  former,  and  elevated  the  latter  much 
higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  they  now  are, 
or,  I  am  afraid,  ever  will  be.  I  will  not  take  upon 
myself  the  defence  of  the  Parisian  people.  They 
do  not  need  it;  and  their  noble  conduct  during  the 
recent  convulsions  in  France  is  sufficient  to  redeem 
them  from  any  aspersion. 

[The  extracts  which  follow  were  not  read  in  the 
Senate,  but  they  are  inserted  here  in  order  that  the 
true  condition  of  things  in  Yucatan  may  be  under- 
stood. They  are  taken. from  documents  then  just 
laid  upon  the  table,  but  which  have  since  been 
printed.] 

I  understand  there  is  but  one  exception  in  the 
correspondence  ofour  officers  with  the  Government, 
from  the  general  opinion  of  the  low  condition  of 
of  ''  Lieutenant  Hernden,  a  highly  respectable 
young  officer,  who  dates  his  report  on  the  J6th 
March,  1848,  after  a  very  brief  service  on  the  sta- 
tion. He  derived  his  information  at  Sisal,  where 
Barbachano  is  more  popular  than  Mendez.  In 
transmitting  his  report.  Commodore  Perry,  in  his 
letter  of  the  15th  March,  does  not  express  any  con- 
currence in  Lieutenant  Hernden's  speculations." 
Lieutenant  Hernden  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  rise  in  consequence  of 
some  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  removal  of 
Barbachano  from  the  government  of  Yucatan,  and 
the  substitution  of  Mendez  in  hisplace;  thatprom- 
ises  were  made  to  them  by  the  partisans  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  were  finally  violated;  and  that  some 
outrages  were  committed  upon  ttiem,  and  some  of 
them  killed  in  the  collection  of  a  tax.  All  this,  if 
so,  would  seem  utterly  insufficient  to  account  for 
this  great  outbreak,  and  for  the  shocking  cruelties 
which  attend  it.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  Lieutenant  Hernden's  information 
on  this  subject,  as  it  is  not  corroborated  by  other 
accounts,  and  as  he  is  obviously  in  error  in  some 
important  particulars.  He  supposes  "  that  the 
whole  matter  is  a  party  quarrel,"  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  thinks  those  who  originated  it  may  be 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  elements  they  have 
put  in  agitation.  He  obviously  underrates  the  ! 
danger  of  the  country,  and  says  "  that  the  people 
'  cf  Merida,  Sisal,  and  its  neighborhood,  entertain 
'  much  less  fear  of  the  Indians  and  their  hostilities 
'  than  those  of  Campeachy,"  &c.  ' 


He  says  also,  "  that  a  gentleman  of  intelligence, 
'whom  he  encountered  at  Sisal,  spoke  with  great 
'  confidence  of  the  ability  of  the  whites  to  resist 
'  the  Indians,  and  semed  very  confident  and  much 
'at  his  ease." 

"In  further  confirmation  of  my  opinion,"  he 
adds,  "that  this  is  not  a  war  of  class,  another 
'gentleman  of  the  country,  of  good  standing,  Don 
'  Simeon  Peon,  who  is  the  owner  of  several  haci- 
'  endas  in  the  interior,  stated  that  the  Indians  in 
'  his  employment  had  asked  for  arms,  for  tlie  pur- 
'  pose  of  defending  his  property."  Lieutenant 
Hernden,  it  appears,  was  m  Sisal  but  about  a  day; 
a  time  entirely  too  short  to  ascertain  tiie  true  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Subsequent  accounts  prove 
that  his  opinion  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  is  entirely  erroneous.  Barbachano  has 
taken  the  place  of  Mendez,  but  this  political  change 
has  been  followed  by  no  favorable  change  in  the 
war.  The  conrespondence  with  Commodore  Perry 
comes  down  to  the  15th  of  April;  and  between  that 
day  and  Lieutenant  Hernden's  speculations, affairs 
had  grown  worse  and  worse.  ' 

The  consul  at  Campeachy  says,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  "that  the  Indians  are  gaining  strength 
every  day." 

Lieutenant  Mason,  under  the  same  date,  says, 
"  the  Indians  are  gradually  and  successfully  taking 
'  the  country.  They  are  now  about  a  hundred 
'  miles  from  Merida,  in  large  force.  Merida,  Sisal, 
'  and  Campeachy  will  finally  be  taken." 

Commander  Bigelow,  on  the  25th  March,  re- 
ports that  ^' things  are  daily  gelling  worse  in  Yuca- 
lan." 

Lieutenant  Mason  on  the  7th  of  April  reports: 
"  In  mv  conversation  with  the  ex-Governor  Men- 
'  dez,  of  Yucatan,  he  informs  me  that  it  is  impos- 
'  sible  for  the  whites  to  resist  the  Indians,  who  are 
'  destroying  every  town,  village,  &c.,  killing  men, 
'  women,  and  children.  The  Indians  now  muster 
'  about  sixty  thousand,  and  are  divided  into  four 
'  columns." 

The  same  officer  reports  on  the  18th  of  March, 
"  My  opinion,  from  information  that  I  can  collect, 
'  is,  that  unless  Yucatan  can  get  troops,  &c.,  from 
'  some  foreign  Power,  she  is  lost,  and  that  within 
'  a  few  months.  " 

Lieutenant  Glasson,  in  a  letter  dated  April  2, 
says:  "  That  at  Selam,  about  120  miles  to  the  east- 
'  ward  of  Campeachy,  he  boarded  a  small  vessel 
'  crowded  with  persons  flying  to  the  island  of  Cos- 
'amel,  where  there  was  an  English  settlement,* 
'  for  an  asylum."  Lieutenant  Glasson  landed  at 
the  town  of  Selam,  and  found  there  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  from  the  city  of  Valladolid,  who  had 
fled  at  the  capture  of  it  by  the  Indians.  He  con- 
veyed 121  of  them  in  his  vessel  to  Campeachy. 
He  also  reports  "  that  the  Indians  were  within 
'  seven  or  eight  leagues  of  Selam,  and  that  tlieij  de- 
'  stray  every  habitation,  and  put  to  death  all  whom 
'they  meet.  The  accounts  of  those  whom  I  brought 
'  here  give  a  most  heart-rending  description  of  the 
'  unfortunate  condition  of  the  country.  Some- 
'  thing  must  be  done,  either  by  us  or  some  other 
'  Power,  or  the  whole  country  must  fall  ittto  the 
'  hands  of  the  Indians."  Commodore  Perry,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  as- 
sistance, says  that  the  whites  have  lost  all  hope  of 
checking  the  advance  of  the  Indians;  and  that  the 
statements  set  forth  in  the  papers  transmitted  by 
him  are  not  in  the  least  exaggerated;  and  that 
unless  assistance  is  received,  the  whole  country 
will  be  laid  waste,  and  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages  of  the  interior  destroyed.  The  Commo- 
dore also  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  I5ih  of  April,  that 
"  the  Indians  were  still  gaining  ground;  and  the 
'  whites,  without  attempting  the  least  defence,  con- 
'  tinued  to  fly  towards  the  coast."  And  the  very 
latest  news  from  Yucatan,  given  us  through  the 
means  of  the  public  journals,  fully  confirms  all 
these  statements  and  anticipations.  "  At  the  last 
'account,  (says  the  most  recent  arrival,)  the  In- 
'  dians  were  within  one  day's  march  of  Campeachy, 
'  in  vast  numbers,  and  withTio  abatement  of  their 
'  design  of  a  gener-al  massacre  of  their  opponents. 
'Their  war-cry  was  'Death  to  both  black  and 
'  white — man,  woman,  and  child — all  save  the  r-ed 
'  man.'  They  claim  to  be  250,000  strong,  and  say 
'  the  country  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  and  they 


*  Thi^  fact  is  new  here  ;  an  actual  permanent  British  es- 
tal)li~hnient  on  thp  co;ist  of  Yucatan,  near  tiie  point,  and 
capable  of  commanding  the  outlets  of  the  Galf. 
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•  will  possess  it,  sind  insure  possession  by  the  mas- 
•sacre  of  all  their  opponents." 

TJiese  descriptions,  sir,  are  terribly  2;raphic;  and 
they  make  known  to  iis  as  well  the  awful  condition 
of  the  country  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
race  which  is  producing  it.  It  is  very  probable, 
Bir,  that  these  Indians  may  have  been  oppressed. 
Such,  indeed,  is,  perhaps,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  effect  of  power  exercised  by  a  civil- 
ized casle  over  a  savage  one.  We  read  this  truth 
in  our  own  history,  and  we  feel  it  in  our  own  days. 
We  are  not  guiltless  with  respect  to  the  Indians, 
■who  have  fled  for  generations,  and  are  still  fleeing, 
before  our  advancino;  settlements,  and  to  whom 
there  seems  no  rest  but  the  grave.  And  the  re- 
proach made  by  (he  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
the  Yiicatese  Indians.  That  excet>tion  is  the  case 
tucky  against  the  Spanish  race  in  Yucatan,  that 
they  have  not  improved  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians, is  as  applicable  to  us  as  to  them.  Oiu- 
attempts  at  civilization  have  been  almost  utter  fail- 
ures. Whether  these  failures  liave  originated  in 
the  inherent  difllculties  of  the  subject  or  in  inju- 
dicious efl^brts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  with 
certainty.  There  are  great  obstacles  to  improve- 
ment in  the  fixed  haljits  of  the  Indians.  They 
change  almost  as  little  as  the  nomadic  Arabs,  who 
are  essentially  now  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  There  are  but  two  occupations  becom- 
ing an  adult  male  Indian,  and  these  are  fighting 
and  hunting.  He  may  go  to  war  to  acquire  glory, 
and  he  may  go  to  the  chase  to  procure  meat  and 
furs.  But  he  must  not  work;  if  he  does,  he  is 
dishonored;  and  all  the  labor  is  thus  thrown  upon 
the  women,  whose  condition  is  equally  harsh  and 
servile.  This  was  originally  a  fundamental  pro- 
vision of  Indian  society,  and  it  was  too  agreeaijle 
to  the  stronger  party  to  be  easily  surrendered.  It 
has  certainly  given  way  very  much  to  circum- 
stances, but  it  still  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  aboriginal  race.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  condition  of  theYucatese  Indians,  whether 
attached  to  the  haciendas  as  peons,  or  roaming 
through  the  forest,  there  can  be  no  justification  for 
their  present  conduct. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  they  have  a  right  to  vote; 
and  having  been  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
political  privileges,  the  war  they  are  waging  is  a 
ciyil  war  looking  to  a  change  of  government  by  a 
revolution.  The  constitution  of  Yucatan  may 
have  said  they  are  fit  to  vote,  while  their  own 
moral  constitution  may  say  they  are  not  fit  for  it. 
A  false  philanthropy  may  have  given  them  the 
political  qualifications  of  ciii'ens,  while  wholly 
destitute  of  the  necessary  intellectual  qualifications. 
Their  present  conduct  shows  that  they  are  utterly 
unprepared  to  exercise  political  power — ^as  much 
so  as  our  Indians,  whose  conduct  they  closely 
imitate  in  this  war  of  extermination.  The  Yuca- 
tese  Government,  in  this  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  have  made  an  unhappy  experiment,  as 
they  now  find  to  their  cost.  Such  high  privileges 
are  not  to  be  tampered  with.  Here,  thanks  to  our 
condition,  the  very  broadest  exercise  of  political 
rights  is  extended  to  all,  for  all  may  safely  exer- 
cise them.  Long  habit  and  education  have  quali- 
fied our  citizens  to  participate  in  all  the  powers  of 
government,  and  this  institution  is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  our  whole  political  fabric.  This  war  in 
Yucatan  is  a  war  of  races,  not  of  parties — for  phys- 
ical existence,  at  least  on  one  side,  not  for  politi- 
cal power.  The  advancing  savages,  it  appears, 
have  elected  a  chief,  as  their  ancestors  probably 
did  in  remote  times,  and  as  many  of  our  tribes  do 
at  the  present  day.  Their  cruelty  stamps  them 
with  the  true  character  of  savages,  and  this  con- 
sideration is  enough  to  demand  our  interposition, 
without  adverting  to  any  other.  Certainly,  we  are 
p'^customed  to  associate  a  good  deal  of  cruelty  with 
civil  wars,  and  especially  with  Spanish  civil  wars. 
But  these  contests  do  not  sweep  before  them  entire 
races,  and  utterly  destroy  whole  countries;  and, 
when  fought  for  political  rights,  they  cease  imme- 
diately or  gradually,  with  the  attainment  of  their 
objects.  But  no  such  spectacle  as  this  has  been 
seen  in  the  world  since  the  catastrophe  on  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  seems  to  have  been  the  exact  proto- 
type of  the  events  now  going  on  in  Yucatan.  The 
white  race  is  totally  subdued,  broken  in  spirit,  and 
fleeing  before  their  pursuers;  still  no  mercy  is 
shown,  and  the  object  is  obviously  extermination, 
and  not  political  power. 


In  this  state  of  things,  we  are  urged  to  stop;  to 
get  information,  as  though  we  did  not  know  all  we 
could  know,  so  far  as  the  claims  of  humanity  are 
concerned,  and  to  examine  and  di.scuss  all  the 
casuistry  of  politics  before  we  place  ourselves  be- 
tween the  barbarians  and  their  victims.  We  might 
as  well  stop  to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  destruc- 
tive fire  before  we  consented  to  aid  in  putting  it 
out.  And  while  we  talk,  other  Powers  may  dis- 
charge the  claims  of  humanity,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  they  protect. 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  the  actual  recog- 
nized Governinent  of  Yucatan  which  calls  on  the 
world  for  assistance,  not  to  guard  its  power,  but 
to  secure  the  existence  of  its  people.  Let  us  dis- 
charge the  conjoined  duties  of  humanity  and  policy, 
and  leave  the  internal  questions  between  the  two 
races  to  be  adjusted  after  the  one  is  saved  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  other. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  alluded  to  the  reports  which 
have  reached  us,  that  the  Yucatese  Indians  have 
been  furnished  by  the  British  agents  at  Belize  with 
the  arms  which  have  enaliled  them  to  carry  on  this 
merciless  warfare.  The  fact  is  distinctly  intimated 
by  Mr.  Sierra,  the  commissioner  of  Yucatan;  and, 
1  understand,  reported,  if  not  credited,  by  some  of 
our  officers.  It  has  been  called  in  question  here, 
and  principally,  I  believe,  from  its  very  atrocity. 
The  lionorable  chairman  slated  that  the  guns  had 
the  English  Tower  mark,  and  had,  therefore,  been 
manufactured  for  the  Government;  and  he  drew 
the  conclusion — logically  enough,  I  thought — that 
this  circumstance  furnished  presumptive  evidence 
of  their  distribution  by  British  authorized  agents. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  however, 
[Mr.  Davis,]  supposed  that  these  guns  might  have 
been  sold  by  the  British  Government  at  home,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  made  before 
some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  fire-arms,  and 
that  they  had  thus  found  their  way  to  the  traders, 
and  fronn  them,  in  the  usual  course  of  traffic,  to  the 
Indians.  This  may  be  so,  sir;  for  a  similar  dis- 
position is  sometitnes  made  of  arins  become  anti- 
quated. But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  recently 
taken  place;  and  I  had  supposed  the  old  stock  on 
hanti  had  long  since  been  exhausted.  I  am  not 
well  enouo;h  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these 
Indians,  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  arms  they  use; 
but  they  must  be  very  different  in  their  habits  from 
our  Indians,  if  they  prefer  English  muskets  for 
hunting.  And  if  they  do  not,  I  do  not  understand 
how  these  inuskets  could  becoirie  articles  of  traffic 
at  Belize,  or  why  the  traders  should  be  furnished 
with  supplies  of  them.  I  hate,  however,  sir,  seen 
such  things  in  my  time;  and  as  they  have  occurred 
elsewhere,  they  may  have  occurred  in  Yucatan.  1 
am  not  about  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
England,  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut thinks  some  of  us  are  too  prone  to  do.  But  I 
am  not  disposed  to  reject  the  lessons  of  history, 
because  the  truths  it  teaches  may  be  harsh  and  un- 
acceptable. I  know  that  arms  have  been  furnished 
to  Indians  within  the  United  Stales  by  the  agents 
of  the  British  Government,  and  by  the  directions  I 
of  that  Government;  and  1  may  thence  draw  the 
legitimate  conclusion,  that  such  an  act  is  within  its 
code  of  political  ethics,  and  may  be  done  when 
called  for  by  political  consitlerations.  The  meas- 
ures to  wnich  I  refer,  took  place  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  [iMr.  Cal- 
houn] presided  over  Mie  Department  of  War,  and 
connected  his  name  so  permanently  and  so  bril- 
liantly with  the  history  of  its  administration.  He 
came  to  it,  sir,  when  it  was  languid,  exhausted  by 
the  exertions  of  a  terrible  war,  and  when  it  was 
comparatively  without  order  or  energy;  and  he  left 
it  in  a  high  state  of  organization,  (irompt  in  its  ad- 
ministration, economical  in  its  expenditures,  and 
with  a  pervading  spirit  controlling  all  its  branches. 
I  can  wish  his  successors  no  more  fortunate  termi- 
nation of  their  labors,  than  that  they  should  retire 
from  them  with  a  reputation  equal  to  his.  Reports 
of  the  distribution  of  arms  by  the  British  authori- 
ties to  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
peatedly made  to  him,  and  the  inatter  became  the 
subject  of  formal  diplomatic  representations  to  the 
Briiish  Government.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  must  have  a  general  recollection  of 
the  affair.  (Here  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  a  sign  of 
assent.) 

For  many  years  the  vaiious  Indian  tribes,  as  far 


as  the  Mississippi,  and  some  of  them  west  of  that 
river,  were  annually  invited  to  Fort  Maiden,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  where  larjje  supplies 
of  arms,  of  aiTimunition,  and  clothins,  and  ofoiher 
articles  of  taste  or  comfort,  agreeably  to  their  hab- 
its, were  distributed  to  them.  I  speak  of  years  of 
peace.  If  1  went  back  to  years  of  war,  I  could  tell 
another  tale — a  tale  of  human  flesh — of  American 
flesh — sold  in  the  market  like  butchers'  meat  in 
the  shambles.  But  I  forbear.  When,  however, 
peace  returned,  and  found  large  bodies  of  warlike 
savages  filling  that  poition  of  our  country,  it  found 
also  that  their  attachments  to  England  were  kept 
alive  by  the  subsidies  given  to  them.  Our  whole 
frontier  was  held  in  a  stale  of  greater  or  less  alarm, 
and  all  the  outbreaks  which  took  place  among 
them  could  be  traced  to  the  ascendency  acquired 
over  them  by  this  system,  and  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  directed.  They  came  to  the  great 
English  storehouse  as  regulaily  as  the  ox  that 
knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib; 
and  they  were  fed  from  that  crib,  and  many  a  deed 
of  destruction  was  the  consequence.  After  some 
years,  however,  and  owing  probably  to  the  remon- 
strances of  our  Government,  the  depot  was  changed, 
and  was  established  at  Drummond's  Island^  in 
Lake  Huron,  then  almost  without  the  sphere  of 
our  observation.  When,  however,  the  Indians 
receded,  and  Drummond's  Island  passed  under  our 
jurisdiction,  another  change  was  made;  and  per- 
haps more  changes  since  that  time,  for,  owing  to 
other  occupations,  1  have  lost  sight  of  the  subject 
for  some  years.  1  suppose,  however,  that:  much 
is  not  done  now,  as  from  the  increase  of  our  pow- 
er, and  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  Indians 
upon  that  frontier,  England  could  hardly  count 
upon  their  services  during  war,  and  would  there- 
fore feel  little  disposition  to  subsidize  them  during 
peace.     So  much  for  pliilanihropy. 

I  prefer  sir,  the  bill  reported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
amendments  proposed.  I  do  so  becau.-^e,  among 
other  reasons,  1  like  to  call  things  by  their  true 
names.  The  bill  expresses  clearly  the  objects  we 
have  in  view,  and  the  motives  which  influence  us. 
And  our  operations  under  it  may  be  continued  till 
the  conflict  is  terminated,  or  till  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment can  interpose  with  sufficient  vigor  for  the 
protection  of  the  Yucatese  people.  And  a  peace 
with  Mexico  would  not  thus  compel  us  to  retire 
before  the  Indians  at  the  very  moment  the  exi- 
gency might  be  the  most  urgent. 

Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  provision 
for  the  armed  nccnpalion  of  the  counlry.  I  do  not 
object, sir,  either  to  the  expression  or  to  the  power. 
If  we  go  to  Yucatan  at  all,  we  mast  go  there  not  as 
subordinate  allies,  but  with  a  right  to  control  and 
direct  all  the  operations  we  may  deem  necessary. 
Assuredly  we  could  not  think  of  placing  our  offi- 
cers under  the  authority  of  the  Yucatese  Govern- 
ment, timid  and  incompetent  as  that  Governinent 
has  shown  itself.  And  it  ought  to  be  distinctly 
understood,that  wherever  our  forces  move  in  Yuca- 
tan, during  this  period  of  convulsion,  they  move 
with  a  right  to  take  any  positions  they  may  deem 
expedient,  and  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  which 
circumstances  may  i-cquire.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  carefully  to  examine  the  amendments, 
having  only  heard  them  read,  but  they  seem  to  in- 
dicate our  proper  cou  se  of  action  less  satisfactory 
than  the  original  bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  great  interests  are  committed  to 
our  keeping.  We  are  not,  we  cannot  be  isolated. 
The  eldest  of  the  independent  Slates  upon  this  con- 
tinent— and,  I  may  say,  without  the  charge  of  na- 
tional partiality,  the  most  advanced  in  civilization 
and  improvement — our  course  and  our  example 
must  exert  a  decisive  influence  for  evil  or  for  good, 
upon  its  future  destiny.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Connecticut  alluded  to  an  incident  graiifying 
in  itself,  and  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  sound 
political  opinions.  He  referied  to  a  journal  of 
Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  which  contained 
an  article  speculating  upon  the  probal)ilily  of  our 
consenting  to  the  annexation  of  that  country,  and 
warmly  advocating  the  measure.  This  is  a  tribute 
rarely  paid  to  the  institutions  ofoiher  nations,  and 
as  little  as  any  other  to  iheGovernment  of  England. 
Something  has  been  said,  and  harshly  said,  of  an 
emei-o-ency  in  this  case,  and  something  more  of  a 

crisis of  war,  and  of  its  cost  and  consequences. 

Well,  sir,  there  are  cases  of  emergency,  both  in  the 
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lives  of  communities  and  of  individuals,  which  de- 
mand speedy  and  decisive  action,  and  this  is  one 
of  them — cases  when  promptness  is  wisdom,  and 
when  timid  counsels  are  sure  to  biing  dishonor,  if 
not  d  isasier.  As  to  a  crisis,  the  word  has  become  so 
familiar  to  my  ears,  and  the  idea  to  my  mind,  that 
both  have  long;  since  lost  all  their  terrors.  I  have 
been  upon  the  stageof  action  almost  half  a  century, 
and  during  the  fifty  years  which  composed  it  we 
have  had  a  crisis  at  least  fifty  times;  some  graver 
and  some  lighter,  but  each  grave  enough,  in  the 
ojiinion  of  the  prophets  of  political  evil,  to  destroy 
our  Constitution,  and  with  it  the  last  hopes  of  lib- 
erty. But  we  have  gone  on  increasing  in  numbers 
and  improvement,  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
power  and  prosperity,  with  an  accelerated  pace 
before  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  at  no  period  of  our  progress  had  we  more 
reason  to  humble  ourselves  in  thankfulness  to 
Providence  than  at  this  very  moment,  when 
many  of  the  powerful  governments  of  the  world 
are  falling  around  us;  wlien  society  seems  else- 
where almost  in  a  state  of  dissolution;  while  our 
institutions  are  not  only  unassailed,  but,  to  all 
human  appearance,  beyond  the  reach  of  assault; 
while  our  Government  is  growing  stronger  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  as  time  and  experience 
multiply  the  proofs  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  our 
condition,  and  that  it  brings  with  it  as  great  a 
measure  of  political  happiness  as  is  probably  com- 
patible with  human  society.  I  concur  fully  in  the 
opinion  so  well  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  it  is  the  strongest  Government  upon  the  face 
of  tlie  earth;  the  strongest  for  the  purposes  of 
good,  and  the  weakest  for  the  purposes  of  evil, 
because  controlled  by  an  intelligent  people  who 
watch  and  restrain  it.  This  characteristic  I  have 
heard  well  illustrated  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allent,]  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own.  Our  Government,  like  the  pyramid 
which  stands  upon  its  base,  has  a  broad  founda- 
tion, which  cannot  be  shaken;  while  many  another 
Government  in  the  world  stands  upon  its  apex, 
and  is  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  slightest 
shock  assailing  it.  Our  Constitution  is  almost  the 
only  one  where  a  revolution  is  impossible;  be- 
cause, if  I  may  so  say,  it  has  nothing  to  revolve  to. 
Fundamental  alterations  belong  here  to  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  the  people,  and  may  be  made  by 
their  will  as  readily  as  the  .slightest  changes  in  our 
polii^y  or  legislation.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
man  in  this  broad  land  who  professes  a  desire  to 
exchange  this  Government  for  another;  and  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  experience,  where  can  as 
much  be  elsewhere  said  with  truth? 

The  state  of  the  Old  World,  while  it  is  in  singu- 
lar contrast  with  our  own,  e.xcites  the  liveliest  sen- 
sibility here.  Its  "throes  and  convulsions,"  to 
use  the  forcible  expression  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  are 
portentous  of  radical  changes.  The  arrival  of 
every  steam-packet  is  watched  with  anxiety,  and 
its  earliest  news  is  sent  instantaneously  by  the  tele- 
graph, almost  to  the  verge  of  our  Republic.  And 
after  all  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  the  English 
Government,  and  country,  and  press,  respecting 
the  duration  of  our  institutions,  and  the  opinion, 
so  often  expressed,  and  I  may  say  the  hopes  so 
long  entertained  by  many,  that  they  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  give  place  to  a  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, we  exhibit  to  the  world  the  unexampled, 
and  I  may  say  the  sublime,  spectacle  of  a  people, 
looking  across  the  ocean  to  Europe,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  striking  and  stirring  events  which 
threaten  to  overturn  all  its  established  powers,  and 
which  may  terminate  in  new  combinations  of 
society;  while  their  own  social  and  political  sys- 
tems were  never  more  prosperous  in  themselves, 
nor  ever  dearer  to  the  great  people  who  protect 
them,  and  in  turn  are  protected  by  them. 

Thursday,  J\Iay  11,  1848. 

The  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  take  tempo- 
rary military  occupation  of  Yucatan  being  again 
untier  consideration — 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  In  the  few- 
remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  upon  this  sub- 
ject I  shall  not  attempt  to  confine  myself  to  the 
amendment,  which  alone  is  appropriately  under 
discussion,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  amend- 
ment and  the  bill,  but  rather  to  the  general  question 


which  is  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Some  time  ago,  sir,  we  were  admonished  that 
a  message  would  be  sent  in  by  the  Executive,  de- 
manding our  immediate  attention — a  message  emer- 
gent in  its  character — relating  to  a  matter,  as  was 
generally  understood  in  the  Senate,  which  admitted 
of  no  delay.  Tiie  message  came  here,  sir,  accom- 
panied by  certain  documents;  and  thereon  a  bill 
was  repoited,  the  title  of  which  you  have  just 
read — a  bill,  sir,  proposing  to  take  temporary 
military  occupation  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and 
proposing — not  to  send  our  assistance,  as  many 
suppose,  to  a  country  distressed  and  demanding 
aid  from  our  humanity,  to  save  the  inhabitants 
from  extermination — not  to  send  them  troops  to 
assist  in  maintaining  their  jurisdiction  over  their 
territory,  and  thus  establishing  their  authority — 
but  to  take  possession  in  our  own  name,  and  main- 
tain it  in  our  own  right,  by  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment of  our  own.  It  is  noi,  therefore,  a  mere 
que.«;tion  of  humanity,  but  one  of  appropriation  to 
our  own  use,  and  therefore  involves  considerations 
|i  of  very  grave  character;  and,  for  one,  lam  greatly 
obliged  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  so  promptly  met  this  subject  at  the  out- 
set, and  warned  the  puijlic  of  its  importance.  It 
comes  here,  sir,  assumin?,  as  a  pretext,  the  claims 
of  humanity.  That  was  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  at  first  it  was  placed.  There  has  been  in- 
formation repeatedly  demanded  since  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  we  have,  I  believe,  no  less  than  three 
iiistalments  of  documents  and  messages  now  in 
print,  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  Execu- 
tive, which  are  now  lying  on  my  table,  furnishing 
information  relative  to  this  subject;  and,  sir,  upon 
what  basis  does  the  matter  stand  at  tliis  moment? 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  with 
all  due  respect  to  gentlemen  who  take  contrary 
positions,  I  would  say  that  all  grounds  of  humanity 
are  substantially  abandoned,  and  that  we  are  called 
on  now  to  act  upon  a  question  of  expediency.  It 
seems  to  me,  sir,  to  have  assumed  that  shape  and 
form,  and,  for  one,  1  am  greatly  obliged  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  his  frankness.  He  did  not,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  omit  to  urge  our  duty  on  the  score  of 
humanity;  still,  he  chiefly  discussed  the  higher  and 
more  important  bearing  of  the  question — the  expe- 
diency of  acquiring  the  territory  for  our  own  use. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs— the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan — 
who  occupied  our  attention  through  the  day  yes- 
terday, employed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  laboring  to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  expedient, 
but  our  duty,  to  take  possession,  in  some  way  or 
by  some  means  which  he  does  not  very  satisfacto- 
rily explain,  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  why  is  this  necessary  or  expedient? 
Because,  argued  the  gentleman,  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  this  cojintry  so  to  do.  We  have,  he  urged, 
a  great  commerce  passing  through  this  gulf,  which 
may  be  interrupted  by  others,  if  they  possess  the 
adjacent  country,  and  therefore  we  ought,  for  our 
own  security,  to  hold  the  whole  coast.  That  is 
the  argument,  sir,  stripped  of  all  plausibility.  This 
is  the  object  to  be  attained;  and  we  are  to  begin  by 
making  Yucatan  our  own.  Without  at  present 
dwelling  longer  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is 
enough  for  me  here  to  say  that  the  question  has 
now  become  a  very  important  one.  It  has  become 
one  that  demands  the  gravest  consideration  of  this 
Government,  and  may  involve  consequences  of  a 
very  alarming  character. 

First,  then,  sir,  it  is  desirable  to  understand  why 
it  is  that  the  Yucatanese  apply  to  usfor  aid  and  an 
armed  force;  and  secondly,  the  terms  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  that  we  shall  lend  our  aid  and  assist- 
ance. We  are  told,  sir,  that  in  Yucatan  there  ex- 
ists a  civil  war,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  contest  applies  to  the  United  States  for 
assistance.  This  party  is  represented  to  be  the 
existing  Government  of  Yucatan — a  Government 
that  sends  here  the  representation  that  she  has  no 
power  to  hold  in  subjection  the  opposition  exist- 
ing against  it;  and  is  incapable  even  of  supporting 
itself  against  that  opposition;  and  that  the  force 
arrayed  against  it  is  so  irresistible  in  its  character, 
that  unless  assistance  is  extended  to  them  in  order 
to  drive  it  back,  it  will  eventually  overwhelm  the 
i  Government,  if  it  does  not  exterminate  the  white 
I  race  altogether.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  rep- 
I  resentation  made  on  this  subject.    That,  according 


to  the  statement  of  the  commissioner,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  party  which  applies  to  us  for  assistance. 
Sir,  it  is  said  lo  be  a  contest  between  races — castes 
of  men.  I  deny  this,  Mr.  President.  If  it  be 
meant,  when  that  assertion  is  made,  that  there  is 
an  insurrection  in  which  the  whole  Indian  or  indi- 
genous race  of  Yucatan  are  arrayed  against  tiie 
white  population,  I  aflirm  that  ihe  contents  of  the 
documents  upon  our  table  justify  no  such  conclu- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  oflicers  of  our 
own  Government,  Mr.  McKenney,  of  the  navy, 
in  his  despatch  points  out  the  extent  of  this  rebel- 
lion— the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  it  has 
and  does  rage,  and  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  it.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
these  Indians  thus  engaged,  including  all  ages  and 
sexes,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Now, 
it  appears,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  this  class  of  the  population  of  Yucatan 
is  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand.  The 
exact  amount  1  am  unable  at  present  to  determine 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  gentlemen  all  around 
me  estimate  it  to  be  greater.  Of  these  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  Indians,  then,  only  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  are  engaged  in  an 
insurrection  or  civil  war.  The  remainder  are  pas- 
sive and  obedient  to  all  existing  law.  I  deny,  then, 
sir,  that  this  is  a  war  between  the  races  waged 
generally  in  Yucatan.  It  embraces  only  an  incon- 
sidei'able  portion  of  the  indigenous  or  Indian  race, 
and  is  nota  general  rising  to  exterminate  the  whites. 
These  despatches  emphatically  confirm  this  view. 
This  same  officer,  (Mr.  McKenney,)  as  well  as 
others,  inform  us  that  the  mixed  race,  partly  Span- 
ish, partly  Indian,  have  their  sympathies  and 
feelings  upon  the  question  in  dispute,  which  are 
decidedly  with  the  Indians. 

I  might  notice,  sir,  another  fact  stated  by  one 
of  our  own  officers  in  his  despatch,  that  this  war 
was  not  commenced  without  cause  or  provoca- 
tion given  to  the  Indians  on  the  part  of  those  who 
appeal  to  us  for  aid.  Sir,  we  have  heard  but  one 
side  of  the  question,  stated  in  such  terms  and  with 
such  aggravations  as  self-interest  dictates.  Are  these 
Indians  at  war,  as  has  been  suggested,  for  the  love 
of  blood,  or  from  a  desire  to  exterminate  their  white 
associates,  or  is  it  because  they  have  been  wronged, 
and  are  now  seeking  redress  by  force  of  arms?  I 
need  not  enter  here  upon  the  injustice  that  has 
been  done  to  the  race  from  time  immemorial,  but 
I  may  state  their  recent  wrongs — I  may  say  that  it 
was  through  their  aid  and  instrumentality  that 
eleven  thousand  of  the  Mexican  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Santa  Anna,  in  an  invasion  of  the 
State  of  Yucatan  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
were  expelled  from  the  borders  of  that  province. 
Sir,  they  may  be  ferocious;  but  if  the  evidence  is 
reliable,  they  are  a  brave  and  fearless  people.  In 
consequence  of  the  aid  thus  furnished  them  by  the 
Indians  against  their  invaders,  the  Government  of 
Yucatan  promised  them  to  remit  the  capitation  tax 
— an  odious,  oppressive  exaction.  Their  then 
Governor,  Mendez,  who,  by  one  of  their  pronun- 
ciamentos,  superseded  one  Barbachano  holding  the 
situation,  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  his  own 
agreement.  He  gave  orders  to  have  the  tax  col- 
lected, though  he  had  been  paid  with  blood  for  the 
remission:  a  refusal  followed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  Lieut.  Herndon,  of  the  navy,  slates,  some 
of  the  Indians  were  butchered.  That  is  the  way, 
sir,  the  war  began — in  bad  faith  and  cruel  murder 
by  Mendez  and  his  party.  The  Government  re- 
fused to  fulfill  their  solemn  engagement  entered 
into  with  this  humble  but  brave  people,  refusing 
the  privilege  which  they  had  purchased  with  their 
blood;  and  the  result  is — what  might  be  anticipated 
from  such  treachery — a  civil  war.  That,  sir,  I 
understand  to  be  the  present  condition  of  these 
races — the  origin  of  the  war. 

We  find,  sir,  that  these  Yucatanese,  who  come 
here  soliciting  our  assistance,  are  represented  in 
the  despatches  not  only  as  the  weaker  party,  but 
as  a  pusillanimous,  miserable  people,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  defending  or  protecting  themselves — proof 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Commodore 
Perry.  Lieutenant  Mason,  who  has  associated 
with  them  freely,  calls  them  a  cowardly  race;  and 
another  of  our' officers  expresses  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  are  incapable  of  making  any  substantial 
defence  against  the  resolute  force  arrayed  against 
them.  At  page  17  of  the  same  despatch,  it  is  said 
that,  after  having  raised  an  army,  and  giving  to  it 
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snmetliing  Jike  organic  form,  a  large  portion  of 
the  soldiers  deserted.  This  is  the  general  character 
of  the  party  we  are  invited  to  assist  against  an 
Indian  force  which  the  fears  of  this  flying  people 
have  never  magnified  beyond  four  thousand. 

Sir,  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  adverted  is 
derived  from  our  own  officers  and  the  Yucatanese 
commissioner;  and  gentlemen  can  easily  satisfy 
themselves  by  reading  the  papers,  if  I  err  in  affirm- 
ing that  this  is  not  a  war  of  extermination  be- 
tween races.  The  Indians  had  just  cause  for 
revolt  in  the  bad  faith  of  Mendez.  We  have  seen 
that  this  refusal  to  remit  the  capitation  tax  led  to 
bloodshed.  The  ambition  of  wily  leaders,  with 
their  partisans,  alike  devoid  of  good  faith  and  pa- 
triotism, converted  the  struggle  into  a  party  con- 
test, headed  by  the  former  Governor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  man  in  power  on  the  other.  An 
officer  in  the  navy  declares  them  to  be  politicians 
engaged  in  partisan  warfare,  in  which  each  assails 
the  other  with  such  force  as  he  can  command. 

We  learn  from  the  same  papers  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  is  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
subdue.  Need  I  add  to  what  I  have  said,  that  it 
is  through  their  gallantry  and  services,  barbarians 
as  they  are  represented  to  be,  that  the  army  of  the 
Mexican  States,  when  they  waged  war  upon  Yu- 
catan, were  expelled  from  the  country.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  is  said  in  so  many  words  in  these 
despatches,  but  it  is  an  irresistible  inference  from 
the  facts  therein  stated,  if  we  take  in'  connection 
■with  them  the  incapacity  of  the  whites  to  make 
resistance.  Sir,  what  are  the  nuinbers  of  this  class 
applying  for  protection,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Indian  population?  These  Indians  not  only  have 
Btrength,  fortitude,  and  courage,  but  we  are  often 
assured  by  the  evidence  before  us  that  their  num- 
bers greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Spanish  popula- 
tion. They  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  We  are  asked,  then, 
sir,  to  interfere  between  these  two  races,  both  ac- 
knowledged citizens  of  the  State,  to  establish  the 
power  and  authority  of  those  of  Spanish  descent, 
amounting  to  some  .50,000,  and  to  bring  into  subjec- 
tion the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  mixed 
race,  amounting  to  some  600,000.  Mr.  President, 
are  the  class  of  Indians  referred  to  what  they  are 
represented  to  be  by  the  commissioner  and  in  this 
debate — savages.'  Do  they  deserve  to  be  placed 
among  the  rares  of  barbarians?  It  is  a  fact,  that, 
when  the  constitution  of  Yucatan  was  formed, 
years  ago,  these  people  were  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  that  they  have  exercised 
these  rights  as  fully  and  as  unqualifiedly  from  that 
period  to  the  present  as  any  other  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  Slate.  This  fact  is  stated  in  various 
places,  upon  the  authority  of  many  individuals, 
and  among  them  the  commissioner.  He  inform.^ 
us  that  they  were  not  only  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  but  have  held  many 
offices  in  the  State,  and  have  filled  many  political 
stations  of  honor  and  responsibility.  I  think,  loo, 
it  must  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  gentle- 
men, that  one  of  t"his  race  of  Indians,  I  know  not 
•whether  a  Yucatanese,  represented  the  Mexican 
Government  in  a  diplomatic'station  here.  By  what 
right,  then,  do  you  call  this  whole  people  a  race 
of  savages?  By  what  right  do  you  stigmatize 
them  as  uncivilized,  degraded  savages?  The  Iar"-er 
portion  of  them  are  probably  in  a  comparatively 
degraded  condition;  but  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  an  intercourse  with  civilized  society  for  some 
three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  they 
have  not  profited  by  it.  I  do  not  understand  them 
to  be  a  set  of  nomadic  tribes,  but,  in  the  main,  a 
people  who  have  fixed  habitations,  live  by  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  or  are  collected  in  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  the  same  as  other  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  I  do  not  suppose  this  description  of  their 
way  of  hvmg  ).?  applicable  to  all,  but  it  is  to  a  por- 
tion of  thefn,  and  a  large  one,  too. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  we  asked  to  do?  Why,  to 
take  military  occupation  of  this  country.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  explained  and  developed  the 
meaning  of  this  term  a  little  in  the  amendment 
which  he  offered.  We  are  to  take  and  keep  pos- 
session of  the  country  until  the  weaker  portion  of 
the  people  are  capable  of  protecting  themselves,  or 
the  Mexican  Government  is  able  to  render  them 
suitable  protection.  Now",  if  these  one  hundred  and 
tv/enty  thousand  Indians,  including  men,  women 
and  children,  are  sufficient  to  expel  the  Mexicaii 


people  from  the  country,  and  to  cause  them  to  send 
a  representative  here  to  beg  our  assistance,  how 
long,  allowing  we  take  possession,  shall  we  have 
to  wail  for  this  people  to  grow  sufficiently  strong 
to  take  care  of  themselves  ?  If  these  savage  people 
have  expelled  Mexican  armies — one  of  five  thou- 
sand, and  another  of  eleven  thousand,  at  different 
times  from  the  country — how  long  shall  we  have 
to  keep  possession  of  Yucatan  before  Mexico  her- 
self would  be  able  to  afford  the  requisite  protection? 
When,  I  ask,  sir,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  is 
this  temporary  occupation  to  end  ?  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  playing  upon  the  word  "  temporary," 
do  we  not  mean,  in  reality,  a  permanency,  a  con- 
tinuous occupation  of  the  territory  ?  The  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  justify  us  in  this  inter- 
pretation. Who  is  to  decide  upon  the  period  when 
they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves?  This 
question,  in  my  opinion,  is  easily  answered.  The 
portion  that  comes  here  for  aid  do  not  mean  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  boon  they  chiefly  desire, 
as  every  gentleman  will  learn  by  reading  the  de- 
spatches relating  to  this  matter,  is  not  protection 
against  the  Indian  race  so  much  as  aj^ainst  the 
Mexican  States.  They  are  most  anxious  to  obtain 
at  our  hands  the  assistance  requisite  to  repel  ag- 
gression from  the  United  Mexican  States,  because 
of  the  rebellion  they  have  entered  into  and  the 
course  they  have  pursued,  for  which  they  will  be, 
as  they  fear,  visited  with  retributive  vengeance  by 
the  remaining  confederated  States.  The  United 
Mexicans  will  not  so  much  protect  them  as  hold 
them  accountable  for  treasonable  desertion;  and 
this  is  the  last  thing  they  desire,  as  I  shall  soon 
show  by  their  attempts  to  frustrate  the  pending 
treaty.  They  want  to  be  protected  against  these 
States,  instead  of  looking  for  protection  from  them. 
And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  inference  from  the 
evidence,  but  one  of  direct  avowal  in  the  most 
unequivocal  language. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
on  or  reason  upon  these  facts,  for  they  speak  a 
language  pl#in,  strong,  and  conclusive  in  its  chnr- 
acter,  needing  no  aid  from  argument.  It  is  enough 
to  state  the  plain  history  in  its  simplest  form,  to 
show  at  once  the  issue  which  is  raised.  Mexico 
is  chiefly  feared,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is 
permanent  occupation.  We  do  not  propose  to 
lend  aid  to  another  Power,  but  to  take  possession, 
or,  in  one  word,  to  annex.  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who,  I  think,  in 
the  elaborate  argument  which  we  listened  to  yes- 
terday, devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  question 
which  is  really  to  be  settled.  It  is  in  fact  a  ques- 
tion of  annexation,  and  we  are  to  decide  whether 
we  will  assume  a  permanent,  lasting  jurisdiction 
over  the  country,  and  take  the  responsibility  which 
will  come  with  it.  That  is  the  real  inquiry.  Sir, 
I  cannot  avoid,  in  looking  over  these  papers,  in 
listening  to  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  and  their 
conclusions,  with  the  probable  consequences,  call- 
ing to  mind  some  of  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  recent  matter  that  Texas  was  intro- 
duced here;  and  how  came  she  to  be  united  to  us 
as  an  integral  part  of  this  Union  ?  And  what  have 
been  the  consequences?  The  facts  surrounding 
that  event  were,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  those 
now  before  us,  but  in  others  dissimilar;  though  on 
the  whole,  the  question  was  much  less  pregnant 
with  mischief  than  the  one  we  are  now  to  decide. 
She  had  been  separated  by  rebellion  from  the 
Mexican  States.  Not  only  was  she  separated, 
but  her  independence  had  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  several  European  Governments, 
and  for  herself,  for  several  years,  she  had  main- 
tained an  independent  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tory which  she  had  acquired.  A  war,  however, 
existed  between  her  and  the  parent  country,  not- 
withstanding her  assumed  independence;  and  it 
was  said,  that  if  we  should  annex  Texas  we  should 
also  assume  the  war,  because  Mexico  had  never 
surrendered  or  abandoned  her  right  to  subject  the 
rebellious  State  to  her  duty.  That  was  the  rea- 
soning adopted.  And  although  the  President  was 
pleased  to  say  in  his  first  annual  message,  deliv- 
ered in  December  after  his  inauguration,  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  a  bloodless  victory  and 
a  peaceful  achievement,  yet  everybody  knows  and 
sees  at  this  moment  this  country  is  involved  in  a 
war,  wasting  our  blood  and  treasure,  produced  by 
that  annexation.  I  know  there  are  politicians  who 
sometimes  stand  up — I  do  not  know  whether  they 


believe  it  or  not — and  argue  that  annexation  did 
not  bring  war  with  it.  But  I  give  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas  [Mr.  Houston] 
full  credit  for  his  frankness  upon  this  subject.  He 
told  us,  in  so  many  words,  the  other  day,  that  it 
did  bring  war  with  it;  and  that  we  were  now  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Mexico  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  annexation.  The  same  opinion  was 
expressed  by  some  of  the  distinguished  members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  in  adebate  which 
took  place  at  the  last  session. 

This  opinion  has  been  thus  openly  avowed  as  a 
fact.  And  if  it  were  not,  there  are  other  facts  sus- 
taining that  declaration  too  clearly  to  have  any 
doubt,  is  there  not,  then,  a  resemblance  between 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  Texas  applied  for 
admission  into  this  Union,  with  the  state  of  affairs" 
now  existing  in  relation  to  Yucatan — a  resemblance 
too  identical  to  escape  observation  ?  Texas  ap- 
plied for  admission  when  in  a  stale  of  war  with 
the  States  of  Mexico,  caused  by  her  secession  and 
rebellion.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  Yucatan  and  the  States  of  Mexico, 
but  I  do  say  that  Yucatan  claims  to  have  rebelled 
against  the  Mexican  Government,  and  lo  consider 
herself,  in  consequence  of  that  act,  lo  be  in  a  neu- 
tral position  towards  the  United  States,  and  lo  fear 
punishment  from  Mexico  for  disobedience  as  soon 
as  she  is  able  to  inflict  it.  Hercourse  has  not  been 
marked  by  firmness  of  purpose,  or  adherence  to 
principle,  but  is  more  the  result  of  caprice  or  weak- 
ness in  Mexico,  than  of  fortitude  or  fixed  purpose 
in  herself.  After  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
although  some  difficulties  existed  between  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  she  voluntarily  bowed  her  neck  and 
gave  in  her  adhesion  to  Santa  Anna,  the  Dictator, 
and  cooperated  with  him,  while  she  believed  suc- 
cess would  follow  his  arms.  She  claimed  to  be  a 
State  of  Mexico,  an  integral  part  of  the  confeder- 
acy; but  when  the  day  of  disaster  came — when 
defeat  followed  defeat — and  Mexico,  in  its  greatest 
extremity,  demanded  the  aid  and  support  of  all 
her  citizens,  then  it  was  that  Yucatan,  abandoning 
her  sister  States,  took  refuge  under  professed  neu- 
trality. The  posture  which  she  occupies  is  equiv- 
ocal, and  affords  little  proof  of  attachment  to  [irin- 
ciple  or  patriotism.  The  President  says,  in  regard 
to  the  war  with  Mexico,  that  the  relation  of  Yu- 
catan to  the  other  Mexican  Slates,  has  hitherto 
pi-evented  the  United  Stales  from  recognizing  her 
as  an  independent  Slate.  The  President  manifest- 
ly considers  Yucatan  part  of  confederated  Mexico, 
notwithstanding  her  professions  of  neutrality,  and 
is  not  alone  in  his  opinion.  One  of  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  slates  thai  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  proposed  interference 
can  be  justified,  is,  that  a  war  exists  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  Stales,  and  Yucatan  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  Mexican  Slates,  we  have  a 
right  to  enter  it  with  an  armed  force,  and  lo  take 
possession.  According  to  the  argument,  therefore, 
our  right  to  interfere  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
Yucatan  is  now  a  Mexican  Stale,  and  belongs  to 
the  confederacy,  and  neither  is  a  neutral  nor  an 
independent  Siate.  Her  position,  therefore,  is  far 
less  favorable  for  anne.xation  than  that  of  Texas 
when  she  applied  for  admission  into  our  Union. 
Texas  was  recognized  by  the  United  Slates  as  an 
independent  State,  before  she  asked  for  annexa- 
tion; and  then  sought  it,  not  only  by  her  Govern- 
ment, but  the  whole  people  requested  it.  This 
was  the  posture  of  Texas.  She  was  in  rebellion, 
and  so  is  Yucatan.  The  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  approved  of  the  measure;  while  only 
a  faction — a  weak,  contemptible  minority  of  the 
people  of  Yucatan,  with  the  civil  powers  falling,  I 
believe  actually  fallen  from  their  hands — demand 
it,  not  from  regard  to  us,  but  for  protection  against 
their  own  fellow-citizens.  They  ask  us  to  wage 
war  upon  their  neighbors  in  a  civil  contest  against 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few— while  the  only 
pretext  of  right  which  we  have  to  engage  in  such 
a  controversy,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  war  with  Mexico. 

They  entreai  us  to  do  this,  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility which  belongs  to  it,  which  will  prove 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
which  we  have  been  exerting  ourselves  lo  bring  to 
an  end.  While,  therefore,  there  is  in  many  im- 
portant features  a  resemblance  between  Texas  and 
Yucatan,  yet  the  posture  of  the  former  was  such 
as  to  be  comparatively  free  from  objection,  when 
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she  asked  for  annexation,  and  yet  it  produced  a 
calamitous  war,  wiiich  is  not  yet  ended,  nor  is  it 
at  all  certain  when  it  will  be;  a  war  that  is  wasting 
the  valuable  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  loading  us 
with  an  accumulation  of  debt  which  will  oppress 
us  for  many  years.  It  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of 
doubt,  that  if  under  existing  circumstances  we 
enter  Yucatan  to  settle  domestic  quarrels,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  our  authority  there, 
we  shall  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  interrupting 
tlie  negotiations  now  going  on,  and  of  perpetuating 
the  war. 

But  I  have  thus  far  followed  out  chiefly  the 
views  of  those  who  profess  to  be  influenced  by 
humanity.  There  are,  however,  other  reasons 
alleged  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  which 
throw  all  considerations  of  humanity  into  the 
shade.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  liu- 
manity  is  already  substantially  laid  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  are  meditating  in  its  stead  an 
ambitious  aggressive  policy.  Humanity,  I  fear, 
has  become  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  other  designs. 

The  Senator  from  Micliigan  hardly  condescended 
to  notice  the  argument  of  humanity,  but  placed 
himself  on  other,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous  ground.  What  did  he  under- 
take to  establish  in  an  elaborate  speech  as  the 
doctrine  which  ought  to  prevail  in  this  country? 
Why,  that  we  shall  possess  ourselves  of  the  whole 
coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  1  do  not  know 
ihit  he  advised  to  direct  interference  by  violence, 
but,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  him  altogether,  he 
thought  it  wise  and  expedient  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  should  be  directed  tn  that  contingency 
with  great  earnestness.  It  may  be  very  convenient 
for  this  country  to  pos.sess  the  Gulf  of  iVlexico, 
and  we  may  have  the  greater  security  to  our  bor- 
ders as  the  result.  A  desirable  object,  truly.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  conif)romit  the  peace  of 
this  country  and  wade  through  blood  and  desola- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  such  an  object — whether, 
in  a  word,  it  is  desirable  to  provoke  hostilities  with 
countries  capal)le  of  doing  us  much  greater  mis- 
chief than  Mexico. 

I  was  not,  Mr.  President,  quite  able  to  see  the 
foice  or  justice  of  the  reasoning  adopted  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  He  sketched  at  much 
length  the  geographical  position  of  Mexico,  also 
of  Cuba,  and  the  lireadth  of  the  channels  leading 
into  and  out  of  the  Gulf,  and  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  world.  He  proceeded 
to  extend  his  ideas,  sir,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  subject,  shadowing  forth  views  of  our 
glory,  of  our  brilliant  destiny,  and  of  the  necessity 
which  existed,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  that 
glory  and  prosperity,  of  taking  possession  of  the 
Gulf  coast  to  make  room  for  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  Did  he  go  far  enouffh,  sir.' 
If  the  honorable  gentleman  could  acquire  all  he 
aims  to  possess,  embracing  the  coast  of  the  entire 
Gulf,  together  with  Cuba,  would  his  object  be  ac- 
'  complished?  Would  commerce  and  navigation 
then  be  out  of  the  reach  of  English  power.'  Look 
at  the  track  of  trade,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
West  India  and  Bahama  Island^  are  all  in  the  way 
to  your  primary  ownership.  There  is  as  much 
and  more  necessity  for  possessing  them  as  for 
possessing  either  of  the  other  points  alluded  to. 
In  one  chatmel,  the  great  highway  of  our  trade, 
lie  the  Bahamas,  with  every  means  of  annoy- 
ance, good  harbors  and  abundant  resources;  and 
in  the  other,  Jamaica,  equally  potential,  and  as 
controlling  from  position  as  Malta  is  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. What  will  he  do  with  another  diffi- 
culty that  exists.'  He  proposes  to  possess  him- 
eelf  of  Yucatan.  V-ery  well;  where  is  Balize,  and 
wlio  possesses  it.'  This  colony  lies  in  the  limits 
of  Yucatan,  and  is  possessed  by  the  English,  not 
as  marauders,  as  has  been  thrown  out,  but  under 
lawful  title.  They  have  undoubted  possession  of 
that  country,  and  that  possession  is  sanctioned  by 
all  the  solemnities  of  a  treaty  of  ancient  date.  Who 
that  has  been  attentive  to  the  history  of  commerce 
and  navigation  does  not  know  that  the  English 
have  had  establishments  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  for  centuries.'  For  a  period  of 
eighty  years  they  held  jurisdiction  over  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  At  the  time 
of  tiie  treaty  of  1783,  which  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country,  in  the  general  settlement 
made,  not  only  between  Great  Britain   and  the 


United  States,  but  between  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  France,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  a  provision  was 
inserted  authorizing  England  to  occupy  and  enjoy 
forever  this  country  called  Balize,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  logwood.  That  right  they  have  enjoyed 
until  the  present  time.  When  my  learned  friend 
proposes  to  dispossess  the  Yucatanese  of  their 
country  and  to  anne.x  it  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  safety  of  our  trade  demands  it,  I  desire 
to  know  whether  he  means  to  annex  Balize,  and 
if  this  is  intended  by  the  bill.' 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  misunderstands  the  treaty  if 
he  supposes  it  grants  to  Great  Britain  any  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  It  merely  grants  her 
the  right  of  cutting  logwood. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  under  no  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  that  treaty.  I  stated  that  its  terms 
were  such  as  to  authorize  the  English  to  reside  there 
and  cut  logwood — a  grant  of  the  right  of  posses- 
sion made  to  them  forever  without  limitation. 
They  were  authorized  to  build  towns  and  occupy 
exclusively  this  territory  designated  in  the  treaty; 
but,  while  authorized  to  do  this,  they  were  re- 
quired to  demolish  all  fortifications.  I  know  of 
nothing,  however,  in  that  treaty  which  forbids 
their  maintaining  a  navy  as  large  as  they  please, 
and  anchoring  it  in  the  Balize,  or  otherwise  u-ing 
the  waters  for  its  convenience.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  restrains  Great  Britain  from 
thus  using  the  ports,  or  employing  them  for  any 
pui'poses  of  navigation.  The  Balize  has  the  best 
harbors  in  the  whole  country.  If,  then,  we  do 
not  annex  it,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  &c.,  have  we 
got  rid  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country  that 
has  possessions  in  the  Gulf  or  upon  the  highways 
leading  to  it?  Have  you  warded  off  the  dangers 
that  the  honorable  Senator  apprehends  ?  Sir,  he 
will  not  have  gained  an  inch  towaids  his  object. 
This  treaty,  to  be  sure,  did  not  grant  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Balize  to  the  English,  but  it  gave 
them  the  privilege  of  maintaininu;  their  ^possessions 
there,  which  is  just  as  good  a  grant,  for  all  prac- 
tical purpoi?es,  as  the  sovereignty  itself,  and  any 
interference  biings  with  it  just  as  serious  conse- 
quences.    I  can  see  no  difference  whatever. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  drew  a  very  flatter- 
ing pi(;tuie  of  our  future  prosperity.  He  spoke  of 
the  person  being  now  alive  that  would  behold  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  I  understood  him, 
someone  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  all 
the  wealth,  grandeur,  and  commercial  activity  that 
would  grow  out  of  that  vast  industrial  people. 
This  he  offered  as  a  reason  why  we  should  press 
forward  by  any  means  that  could  justify  us,  and 
under  the  declaration  of  iVlr.  Monroe,  if  we  can 
find  no  better  authority,  giving  to  it  an  interpreta- 
tion which  nobody  but  ourseU>-s  can  acquiesce  in, 
to  possess  ourselves  of  this  portion  of  the  country, 
first  to  make  room  for  our  growth,  and  second,  for 
fear  of  being  interrupted  in  our  trade  and  com- 
merce by  some  other  trading  or  ambitious  Power. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  mistaken 
the  true  design  and  popular  spirit  of  this  Govern- 
ment entirely.  1  speak  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  sir, 
and  with  reference  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.  We  are  a  responsible  Government, 
ruling  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  appoint  their  own  agents  or  dele- 
gates to  Congress,  and  invest  whomsoever  they 
think  proper  with  a  practical  exercise  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  legislation.  Now,  sir, 
such  a  Government  as  this,  wherein  public  opin- 
ion is  sufueme,  demands  a  state  of  peace.  A  sa- 
gacious, enlightened,  comprehensive  public  mind 
can  alone  be  its  only  safe  guide,  as  it  is  the  soul  of 
public  liberty,  its  breath,  its  vitality,  and  this  soul 
must  be  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peace.  It  is  not  a 
Government  that  is  to  flourish  under  the  old  idea 
of  the  monarchical  and  despotic  Slates  of  Europe, 
that  true  fame  consists  in  a  long  and  brilliant  his- 
tory of  military  achievements.  They  spread  their 
principles,  both  political  and  religious,  by  the 
sword,  literally  living  and  dying  by  it.  But,  sir, 
what  is  such  propagandism  worth  ?  What  will  it 
come  to?  We  may,  by  unparalleled  bravery  and 
skill,  raise  our  flag  in  foreign  countries,  and,  like 
the  Romans,  establish  what  we  call  free  govern- 
ments; but  all  seed  thus  sown  by  violence  and 
bloodshed  will,  I  fear,  fail  to  produce  the  peaceful 
fruits  of  public  liberty. 


I  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  infinitely 
better  to  rely  for  success  upon  the  convictions  of 
men,  upon  the  dfssemination  of  just  and  eqiHtable 
principles,  upon  the  doctrines  of  peace,  upon  the 
practical  fulfillment  of  doctrines  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges?  These  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
the  bayonet,  sir.  You  may  carry  the  name  of  the 
Republic  to  South  America;  you  may  plant  your 
standard  entirely  around  the  Gulf  of  iVlexico;  you 
may  hold,  through  your  great  power,  possession  of 
Yucatan;  you  may  assert  your  authority  to  Cuba, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  West  India  and  Bahama 
Islands;  but  what  have  you  gained  when  you  have 
done  all  this?  If  you  have  not  carried  free  princi- 
ples there,  and  respected  in  others  those  rights 
which  we  demand  for  ourselves,  of  what  avail  are 
all  your  efforts — all  your  achievements?  None  at 
all.  Oppression  is  not  the  less  odious  because  it 
is  done  in  the  name  of  a  republic.  Violation  of 
rights  is  not  the  less  painful  to  endure  because  in- 
flicted in  the  name  of  a  free  people.  All  this  must 
be  obvious.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  earnestly 
desire  the  Senator  to  consider  what  the  peace  of 
the  last  thirty  years  has  done  for  us  and  for  man- 
kind? That  period  of  peace,  sir,  has  done  more 
for  the  human  race — more  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  condition  of  man,  than  all  the  wars  that  have 
raged  from  the  days  of  Alexander  down  to  the 
present  time.  I  reflect  with  amazement  upon  the 
progress  of  free  and  enlightened  principles  in  a 
state  of  peace,  when  I  see  in  a  despotism  like  that 
of  Austrlaa  mere  volition  of  public  sentiment  crush- 
ing the  overshadowing  powers  of  a  great  and  an- 
cient dynasty.  This  is  the  work  of  peace,  sir;  and 
does  any  one  believe  that  if  war  had  been  continued 
moral  power  could  have  attained  this  ascenden- 
cy? This  is  what  belongs  to  free  institutions;  to 
mind  left  to  freedom  of  action;  to  mind  which  finds 
repose  to  deliberate.  Every  act  of  wrong  done, 
sir,  by  us  upon  a  neighboring  nation,  brings  igno- 
miny not  only  upon  us  but  upon  our  principles. 
We  should  stop,  then,  Mr.  President,  and  consider 
what  we  do  before  we  carry  our  bayonets  into 
Yucatan  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  that  country  to 
this.  Again,  we  should  consider,  sir,  whether,  if 
we  adtnitiister  our  Government  in  the  spirit  which 
belongs  to  our  Constitution,  and  fully  demonstrate 
to  mankind,  whose  friends  we  profe.^s  to  be,  the 
justice  and  equality  it  asserts;  the  privileges  to  the 
person  and  to  property  which  it  secures;  its  toler- 
ance of  opinion  on  all  subjects;  the  enter[irise  to 
which  it  gives  birth,  and  the  unexampled  prosper- 
ity which  it  secures;  whether  all  these  countries 
will  not,  from  witnessing  our  example  of  modera- 
tion, justice,  equality,  and  security,  drop  into  our 
arms,  seeking  of  theirown  freewill  our-friendship, 
association,  and  protection.  Sir,  the  time  will 
come,  if  we  so  conduct  our  affairs,  when  they 
will  eagerly  embrace  us,  and  desire  to  belong  to  a 
family  of  States  where  such  principles  find  ro  t 
and  grow  to  maturity.  My  word  for  it,  sir,  this 
is  the  way  to  conquer  nations,  and  vastly  more 
effective  than  the  bayonet.  VVhat  has  England 
done  in  the  six  hundred  years  she  has  held  posses- 
sion of  Ireland  to  harmonize  and  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple? Has  she  conquered  and  subdued  their  free 
spirit?  Has  she  reconciled  them  to  their  condition? 
Is  Ireland  not  hostile  and  rebellious  to  her  author- 
ity at  this  day?  Does  she  not  remember  that  she 
was  subjugated  by  conquest,  and  feel  the  degrada- 
tion now  ?  Will  Poland  forget,  even  if  her  condi- 
tion is  or  should  be  improved,  to  feel  that  she  is 
the  victim  of  ambition?  No,  sir,  the  sword  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  lies  of  union;  the  disgrace 
belonging  to  defeat  and  subjugation  is  seldom  ef- 
faced. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  ambitious  lo«e  of 
conquest  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  U'e.&  Govern- 
ment, which  aspires  not  to  the  glory  of  arms,  but 
to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  race, 
Nothins:  can  be  more  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  free  institutions  than  the  interpositiim  of  military 
force.  It  has  at  all  times  been  the  deadly  enemy 
of  popular  liberty.  1  say,  therefore,  that  every 
proposal  to  extend  our  territory  or  principles  by 
force  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Whoever  does 
it  labors  under  a  great  mistake,  if,  as  the  friend  of 
public  liberty,  he  attempts  to  ingraft  upon  us  the 
feudal  notion,  the  ancient  idea,  that  power  is  to 
be  obtained  and  principles  propagated  by  force  of 
arms,  by  the  shedding  of  blood.     That  idea,  sir, 
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does  not  belong  to  our  institutions;  it  does  not  be- 
long to  a  (generous,  but  to  a  selfisli  spirit.  It  does 
not  belong  to  freedom  of  conscience,  or  to  a  )ihi- 
Innihropy  which  aims  to  elevate  and  improve 
mankind,  and  we  ought  to  repudiate  it.  Give  us 
peace,  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  so  that  men  may  pause,  re- 
flect, and  examine  into  their  rights,  and  consider 
the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  grievous  burdens 
which  have  been  loaded  upon  them  by  wars  and 
by  an  unnatural  .social  organization,  may  be  miti- 
gated or  totally  removetl.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  sir,  that  all  you  need  to  do,  is  to  let 
the  human  mind  become  acquainted  with  its  own 
condition  and  high  destiny.  What  has  already 
taken  place  in  many  parts  of  Europe  will  be  re- 
peated elsewhere.  We  beheld  there  but  recently 
the  arms  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  soldier,  the 
sword  from  the  hands  of  the  officer,  because  the 
people  have  been  wise  enough  to  see  where  their 
common  prosperity  lie?;  and  that  the  means  by 
which  to  secure  it  are  not  to  be  found  in  arms  or 
the  shedding  of  each  other's  blood.  JNever  was 
there  a  greater  mistake  made  than  when  this  coun- 
try took  that  attitude.  Gentlemen  are  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  our  increasing  power  and 
gloiy,  the  result  of  the  bravery  of  our  citizens. 
Who,  sir,  ever  doubted  llie  valor  and  courage  of 
uur  citizens  in  a  cause  which  demands  patriotic 
sacrifice.'  In  such  a  cause,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  invincible.  They  are  always 
stiong  when  they  act  from  convictions  of  right; 
but  whatever  success  may  attend  us  in  prosecuting 
wars  of  conquest,  the  result  will  as  certainly  ruin 
us  as  it  did  Rome. 

Sir,  there  is  another  difficulty  which  seems  to 
trouble  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen.  England, 
say  they,  is  ambitious;  England  is  strong  and 
powerful;  England  is  for  clustering  togethernations 
and  establishing  in  them  her  power  and  her  prin- 
ciples. I  shall  do  no  more  than  justice  to  my  own 
feelings  when  I  say,  that  I  am  often  pained  in 
reflecting  U[ion  these  considerations  when  I  call  to 
mind  England's  history.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
her  aggressions,  and  of  the  pretexts  by  which  she 
hasoften  possessed  herself  of  the  territory  ofother?, 
nor  of  the  manner  in  which  she  has  demonstrated 
her  power  when  she  has  obtained  possession.  All 
this  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  doubt  or  mis- 
take. When  she  is  about  to  commit  an  aggression, 
what  does  she  do  ?  She  sets  up  some  plausible 
pretext,  claims  she  has  been  wronged  some  way  or 
other,  and  thus  she  justifies  not  oidy  the  intliction 
of  punishment,  but  conquests  which  she  makes 
perpetual.  She  begins  just  as  we  are  preparing 
to  begin  with  Yucatan,  by  helping  the  weaker 
party.  Rome  did  that,  sir,  and  it  was  a  favorite 
policy  by  which  she  overrun  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Europe.  Who  does  not  know  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  annexed  by  this 
process.'  A  parly  or  faction,  incapable  of  protecting 
Itself,  sent  to  her  for  assistance,  offering,  perhaps, 
the  sovereignty  as  a  consideration  tor  her  aid.  Of 
course  the  aid  was  givetr,  and  the  sovereignly 
claimed  as  the  reward,  whether  offered  or  not;  and 
thus  kingdom  after  kingdom  were  brought  intosub- 
jection  to  her  power.  England  hass[iread  her  empire 
in  the  east  by  precisely  the  same  process.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  pertinently  inquired  when 
England  puts  her  foot  down  in  any  place,  does  she 
voluntarily  take  it  away .'  I  fear  slie  has  seldom  if 
ever  yielded  territory  which  she  tiiought  to-be  useful 
to  herself.  Wiien  Uome  interfered  to  aid  a  weaker 
faction,  did  she  ever  subsequently  find  a  state  of 
things  existing  which  induced  her  to  relinquish  her 
misnamed  protection.'  Never.  If  remonstrance 
was  made,  what  was  the  answer .'  It  was,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  improved,  and  R.oman 
institutions  were  belter  than  their  own,  and  remon- 
strance was  of  no  avail.  And  what  is  the  answer 
of  England  when  remonstrance  is  made  concerning 
Euch  aggressions  .'  Her  reply  is  of  the  same  tenort 
Wegiveyou  a  betterGovernment;  you  havegreater 
security  to  your  persons;  larger  liberty  than  before: 
what  have  you  to  complain  of?  That  is  the  course 
of  retisoniiig  adopted,  sir;  and  although  it  implies 
a  violation  of  every  principle  of  liberty,  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  opinmns  and  happiness  of 
others,  yet,  in  ambitious  minds,  it  is  a  justification 
even  of  bloodshed.  Are  we  not  falling  gradually 
into  this  same  process,  and  bringing  odium  both 
upon  our  name  and  our  principles.'   When  we  wish 


to  advance  our  frontier  a  little,  do  we  not  find  some 
plausible  pretext  which  we  set  up  as  an  argument 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  world  ?  But  does  it' satisfy 
our  own  judgment.'  If  we  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  condition  of  those  we  undertake  to  annex  to 
us,  whether  they  will  or  not,  would  we  be  satisfied 
with  the  same  course — with  a  declaration  that  our 
condition  would  be  improved.'  Of  this  we  prefer 
to  be  our  own  judges.  We  do  not  desire  to  have 
even  happiness  thrust  upon  us  against  our  will, 
nor  do  we  admit  that  others  have  the  right  to  decide 
questions  for  us,  and  to  compel  our  acquiescence. 
Sir,  the  great  principle  of  safety  everywhere  is  non- 
intervention. The  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  public  liberty,  is 
the  right  of  a  people  to  judge  for  themselves  and 
maintain  such  institutions  as  they  please,  and  in 
the  way  they  please,  provided  they  do  not  inter- 
fere wrongfully  with  other.3.  I'hey  may  appear 
absurd  to  us,  but  if  they  find  happiness  in  main- 
taining them,  no  means  of  violence  employed  to 
demonstrate  such  an  error  can  be  justified.  It  is 
a  privilege  of  the  free  to  act  from  conviction;  but 
to  force  opinions  or  views  of  policy  upon  others,  is 
a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  freedom. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  danger,  if 
we  do  not  lake  possession  of  Yucatan,  that  another 
country  will.  Who  is  to  do  it.'  England,  it  is 
said — ambitious  England — and  we  are  to  seize  it 
for  fear  slie  will  take  possession.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  proceed  in  such  a  matter  with  deliberation, 
and  act  upon  evidence.  England  might  have  done 
it  long  ago  if  she  had  desired  it.  There  are,  in 
the  documents  which  are  upon  this  table,  however, 
some  statements  which  it  is  affirmed  should  be 
considered  as  conclusive  proofs  of  a  purpose  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  lo  indulge  in  this  scheme 
of  aggrandizement.  1  find  in  these  papers  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  English  Government,  by 
any  act,  movement,  or  claim,  have  set  up  any  pre- 
tension to  Yucatan.  1'hese  despatches  warrant 
no  such  conclusion.  Her  citizens  at  the  Balize 
trade  with  all  the  castes  and  parties  of  Yucatan 
when  they  come  there  for  that  purpose.  The 
whole  proof  of  such  interference  in  any  form,  upon 
analysis,  dwindles  into  suggestions  or  insinuations 
which  furnish  no  suitable  evidence  to  influence  our 
minds.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  stop  and  consider 
our  past  history,  before  proceeding  further  in  our 
aggressive  career  upon  mere  idle  rumor.'  Wiiai 
did  the  Senator  from  Texas  tell  you  standing  in 
his  place  the  other  day.'  What  was  said  to  us  a 
year  ago  by  gentlemen*  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber.'  It  was  this:  that  although  it  was  boldly 
asserted  in  messages  sent  to  this  body,  and  pub- 
lished officially  through  the  country,  that  England 
would  take  possession  of  Texas  if  we  omitted  to 
do  it;  altliough  it  was  so  often  reiterated,  by  au- 
thority and  without  authority,  that  the  people  be- 
gan to  believe  it,  yet  the  Senator,  who,  from  his 
official  station,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  well 
informed  upon  the  subject,  pronounced  in  sub- 
stance the  whole  affair  to  be  a  humbug,  got  up  to 
excite  the  public  mind  here,  and  to  foster  the 
scheme  of  annexation.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  I  use  his  language  when  1  say  it  was  a  hum- 
bug, but  I  believe  1  do  no  injustice  to  his  meaning. 
He  used  the  gentler  terms  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, which  was  got  up,  no  doubt,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  alarming  the  peojile,  and  of 
exciting  their  apprehension  of  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  Englanci.  This  belief,  he  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand, was  encouraged,  that  It  might  give  facility 
and  despatch  to  the  meditated  annexation.  My 
friend  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  among  his 
reminiscences  the  other  day,  referred  to  a  s[j*:ech 
made  by  the  Senator  from  'I'exas  at  JS'ew  Orleans, 
long  since,  wherein — as  it  was  represented — the 
Senator  asserted  that  all  these  rumors  about  the 
designs  of  the  English  upon  Texas  were  mere 
coquetry  played  off  upon  tiie  United  Slates.  This 
precise  declaration  the  Senator  from  Texas  dis- 
claimed. But,  in  making  the  disclaimer,  he  used 
language  quite  as  significant,  proving  that  the  whole 
matter  was  utterly  without  foundation.  Those 
therefore,  who  plumed  themselves  on  the  discov- 
ery, that  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  disclaim- 
ing all  interference  was  a  diplomatic  humbug, 
were  themselves  humbugged. 

When  we  listen  to  these  idle  stories  and  insinu- 
ations contained  in  the  despatches,  which  the  com- 
missioner does  nol  dare  to  call  facts,  is  it  not  worih 


while  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition  with  the  fact, 
that  he  is  anxious  for  the  annexation  of  that  State 
to  this  Union.'  Lest  these  insinuations  and  sug- 
gestions should  not  be  heeded;  lest  this  kind  of 
argument  should  not  have  sufficient  force,  and  act 
with  sufficient  despatch,  the  Government  of  Yuca- 
tan, then  falling  to  pieces  under  the  assaults  of 
Barbachino,  and  also  of  the  Indians,  came  forward 
with  a  direct  and  unequivocal  offer  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  that  country  not  only  to  the  United 
Slates,  but  also  to  England  and  Spain,  if  they,  or 
any  of  them,  would  interfere  and  give  them  the  aid 
and  protection  which  this  minority  of  the  people 
deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  In  other  words, 
a  sinking  party  offer  their  country  for  sale.  The 
consequences  which  such  a  proposition  may  in- 
volve, if  we  treat  it  as  an  offer  to  us,  and  expect 
the  whole  reward,  will  more  fully  appear  if  we 
trace  the  mailer  a  step  further.  We  are  officially 
informed  that  Spain  is  alieady  on  the  ground  with 
three  ships  of  war,  and  has  furnished  a  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  these  people  [lursuant 
to  their  request.  What  will  she  expect  in  reiurn.' 
Does  she  demand  the  sovereignty?  She  has  com- 
plied with  the  request  made  to  her,  and  her  gciod 
offices  and  acts  of  interference  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  these  people.  But  yesterday  (I  speak 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  Micliigan, 
who  seems  to  have  credited  it)  there  was  a  rumor 
that  no  less  than  four  companies  of  Bi  iiisli  troops 
have  been  marched  to  aid  these  Yucatanese.  Now, 
sir,  suppo.se  we  send  a  body  of  men  there.  Spain, 
Engl.ind,  and  the  United  Slates  will  be  there;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  couniry  is  promised  to  each 
Power  that  renders  aid.  How  will  the  question 
of  sovereignty  be  settled,  as  each  Power  cannot 
have  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise?  Mr.  President, 
if  my  apprehensions  are  correct;  if  such  asupposecl 
stale  of  things  should  come  to  pass;  if  all  ihe.se 
Powers  should  meet  in  Yuratan.each  with  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  force,  or  both,  in  my  opinion  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  position  from  which  to 
extricate  us  without  a  rupture  of  peaceful  relations, 
would  demand  more  wisdom  and  moderation  than 
I  am  prepared  to  concede  to  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. There  must  be  imminent  danger  of  con- 
flict when  three  such  Powers  meet  in  pursuit  of  an 
object  which  but  one  can  obtain.  When  we  shall 
meet  two  of  the  old  Powers  of  Europe  under  such 
circumstances,  (if  the  same  ambitious  desire  of 
acquisition  which  influences  us  stimulates  ihem,) 
can  the  question  which  will  arise  be  discussed,  or 
the  plunder  be  disposed  of,  without  a  rupture 
among  the  parties  ?  If  the  doctrines  of  TVIr.  Mon- 
roe, as  expounded  by  the  President,  are  to  be  en- 
forced as  the  established  policy  of  the  country, 
we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
arrayed  in  war  against  Mexico,  England,  and 
Spain.  Why  should  we  rush  into  such  folly,  and 
disregard  the  manifold  blessings  which  an  indul- 
gent Providence  has  in  store  for  us?  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  say,  perhaps,  if  in  his  seat, 
that  this  arrival  of  Spanish  and  British  aid  at  Yu- 
catan was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  colonics  of 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  not  direct  assistance  from 
those  two  great  Powers  themselves.  But  suppose 
Great  Britain  and  Spain — as  they  will  do,  I  think — 
sanction  the  action  of  their  colonies,  (as  ihey  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  do,  becau.se  these  troops  are 
furnished  on  the  assumption  that  their  Govern- 
ments will  approve  of  the  measure,)— if  this  should 
occur,  then  it  behooves  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  what  it  does,  when  it  proposes 
to  send  troops  into  Yucatan,  and  to  reflect  upon  and 
weigh  well  the  consequences  that  n>ay  probably 
result  from  such  a  course  of  policy.  It  is  hinted, 
and  pretty  broadly  as-serted,  without  any  proof, 
however,  that  the  English  furnish  these  Indiana 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  they  are 
thus  encouraging  the  rebellion.  Now,  this  same 
commissioner  who  brings  this  case  before  us  for 
consideration,  makes  a  very  singular  declaration 
in  one  of  his  despatches.  He  says  that  they  (the 
Yucatanese)  could  easily  and  cheaply  have  bought 
the  arms  they  wanted  of  the  English  at  Balize,  but 
they  preferred  to  obtain  them  from  the  United  States. 
According  to  this  statement,  then,  sir,  these  very 
people  who  are  said  to  be  encouraging  ihis  rebellion 
by  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  to  prose- 
cute this  war,  are  at  the  same  time  willing  to  sell 
arms  cheaply  and  freely  to  the  other  parly.  Could 
there  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  all 
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these  statements  about  aims  mean  nothing  more 
than  tlial  either  of  these  parties  who  choose  to 
purchase  at  Balize  can  do  so  if  they  have  the 
means?  If  there  were  any  such  sinister  purpose 
as  lias  been  sug^gested — if  the  English  were  anxious 
to  strengthen  and  arm  these  Indians  in  order  to 
overthrow  or  exterminate  the  whites,  surely  they 
would  not  be  found  selling  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  very  men  whom  they  wished  to  put  down. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  us,  adverting  to  the  doctrine  advanced  in 
1823  by  Mr.  Monroe,  then  the  President  of" the 
United  States,  has  taken  occasion  twice  or  three 
times,  in  the  course  of  that  me.fsage,  to  say  that 
he  considered  this  doctrine  recognized  by  him  in 
his  annual  message  the  year  before  last  to  be  the 
established  policy  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
not  condescended  to  shadow  forth  the  interpreta- 
tion which  in  practice  he  would  give  to  that  policy, 
nor  to  state  by  what  acts  or  opinions  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, expressed  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  has  received  such  sanction  as  to  authorize 
the  declaration  that  it  is  our  established  policy. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  very  apt  to 
see  things  through  the  Executive  medium,  while 
he  approves  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
does  not  consider  it  to  be  the  established  policy  of 
the  country;  but  his  Whole  argument  is  but  a  com- 
mentary carrying  out  this  text.  Mr.  President, 
I  sliould  be  glad  to  notice  in  a  suitable  way  this 
declaration,  and  the  construction  given  to  it,  but  I 
have  not  the  power  left  which  is  requisite  for  that 
purpose.  It  must  suffice  for  me  to  remark,  that  it 
has  become,  in  the  minds  of  such  as  adopt  it,  an 
authority  justifying  any  and  all  schemes  of  aggres- 
sion or  ambition,  under  the  assumed  pretension 
that  we  have  a  right  so  far  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  this  continent  as  to  determine  who  shall  hold 
sovereignly  here,  and  under  what  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  declaration  was  arrayed  against  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  It  is  now  to 
be  maintained  against  any  European  Power  which 
may  attempt  to  acquire  territory  anywhere  in  this 
vast  New  World.  Yucatan  has  offered  her  sover- 
eignty to  England  on  the  same  terms  upon  wJiich 
siie  has  proffered  it  to  us:  suppose  England  avails 
herself  of  it,  and  becomes  the  purchaser  of  the 
country,  or  suppose  Yucatan  or  any  other  State 
voluntarily  delivers  itself  over  to  England  to  be 
governed  by  her  authority,  then,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  President,  we  not  only  have  the  right, 
but  are  bound  by  an  established  policy,  to  interfere 
and  expel  England,  because  we  deny  her  right  to 
colonize  upon  this  continent.  We  who  traiiic  in 
nations,  and  when  we  cannot  buy,  conquer  them 
to  make  acquisitions,  have  a  monopoly,  a  patent 
right  to  this  peculiar  trade,  and  hold  the  rigiit  to 
restrain  others  from  engaging  in  it.  Y'ucatan  may 
sell  herself,  but  we  alone  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase. If  England  enters  Yucatan  under  the  invi- 
tation of  its  Government,  upon  the  assumption  that 
she,  too,  has  a  right  to  trade  in  sovereignties,  and 
we,  denying  this  right,  meet  her  there,  how  is  a 
rupture  to  be  avoided.'  If  we  stay  away,  we  may 
be  content  with  a  war  of  words;  but  if  armed 
forces  meet,  and  ours  is,  as  it  must  be,  under  the 
command  of  the  President,  how  can  he  avoid  car- 
rying out  what  he  avows  to  be  our  established 
policy.' 

.  Mr.  President,  can  any  reasoning  illustrate  more 
satisfactorily,  not  only  the  folly,  but  the  peril  of 
assuming  toward  others  such  a  posture  as  the  Pres- 
ident assigns  to  us.'  No  Administration,  down  to 
the  present,  ever  thought  of  giving  such  a  con- 
struction to  this  declaration.  We  have  in  no  in- 
stance inteifered  with  or  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  that  there  must 
be  some  misapprehension  about  the  opinions  of  the 
President  now,  or  his  sentiments  have  undergone 
some  change.  He  took  part,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  great  debate  upon 
the  Panama  mission,  some  twenty  years  ago.  In 
that  debate,  as  gentlemen  will  find  by  consulting 
the  speeches  then  delivered,  this  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  members,  who  criticised  it  very  freely,  and  I 
recollect  very  well  listening  to  the  President  among 
others  at  various  times  upon  that  subject.  But  1 
shall  not  trust  my  memory  in  this  respect.  What 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  is 
this,  that  if  Senators  now  give  a  fair  interpretation 


to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  do  not  strain 
the  principle  which  he  is  said  to  have  avowed,  and 
the  President  concurs  in  these  sentiments,  he  has 
very  much  changed  his  own  opinion  since  the  pe- 
riod of  that  debate.  I  do  not  assert  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinions,  but  leave  it  for  every  gentle- 
man who  hears  me  to  compare  the  views  he  then 
put  forth  with  tliose  now  before  us,  and  judge  for 
himself.  A  little  explanation  may  be  useful  to 
make  the  then  existing  state  of  things  understood. 
What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  that  discussion.''  1 
will  briefly  answer  that,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, it  was  this:  some  seven  or  eight  republics  had 
suddenly  sprung  into  existence,  having  thrown  off 
the  colonial  bondage  of  Spain,  and  established  free 
popular  sovereignties  for  themselves.  There  was 
a  strong  sympathy,  a  kindly  ieeling  for  these  States 
by  us;  we  were  anxious  to  encourage  and  counte- 
nance them  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  our  own 
safety,  and  the  rights  of  others.  They  believing  it 
to  be  important  to  them  to  have  a  harmonious  un- 
derstanding, not  only  among  themselves,  but  with 
us,  invited  the  United  States  to  meet  them  at  Panama 
in  a  Congress  representing  the  sovereignties  ofthis 
continent.  The  design  was,  that  each  Government 
should  be  represented  by  one  or  more  diplomatic 
agents,  and  if  anything  was  agreed  upon,  it  should 
not  be  binding,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  parties. 

They  were  to  meet,  as  was  said,  to  commune, 
confer,  and  consult  upon  great  questions  relating  to 
the  advancement,  elevation,  and  improvement  of 
our  race.  None  but  moral  means  were  thought  of. 
Military  force,  swords,  and  bayonets,  weic  not  to 
be  employed  to  propagate  their  principles,  or  to 
enforce  their  reasoning — all  was  pacific,  and  all 
principles  were  to  find  their  way,  not  by  the  aid 
of  force,  but  through  conviction.  It  was -believed 
they  would  consult  as  to  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  enlightening  the  human  mind, 
and  strengthening  its  moral  tone,  and  thus  give 
just  support  to  Iree  principles;  that  they  would 
consider  the  vast  importance  of  toleration  in  reli- 
gion, and  of  separating  Christianity  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  civil  power.  It  was  thought, 
too,  that  international  law  would  not  escape  their 
attention,  and  it  was  hoped,  among  other  things, 
that  they  would  do  something  for  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  by  establishing  the  principle  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods.  It  was  believed, 
moreover,  tiiat  they  would  recommend  improve- 
ments in  commercial  intercourse,  which  would  pro- 
mote trade  by  removing  many  obstacles,  and  prove 
mutually  beneficial,  by  increasing  mutual  interests, 
and  uniting  all  in  stronger  bonds  of  friendship. 
And  furiher,  Mr.  President,  as  it  was  known  that 
these  republics  which  were  then  at  war  with  Spain, 
meditated  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  it  from  the  dominion  of  that  kingdom,  it 
was  confidently  believed  that  this  matter  would 
not  only  be  considered,  but  that  the  plan  of  inva- 
sion would  be  abandoned,  and  Cuba  be  left  a  col- 
ony of  Spain. 

These,  Mr.  President,  were  some  of  the  topics 
which  it  was  believed  would  engage  the  attention 
of  this  Congress  of  nations;  and  1  might  no  doubt 
add  that  tiiey  would  probably  consider  whether 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  such  a  combination  as  would 
demand  on  their  part  any  countervailing  influence 
of  the  free  governments.  The  Presiclcnl  of  the 
United  Slates  nominated  two  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary to  represent  the  United  States  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  upon  these  nominations  a  long  and  ani- 
mated debate  occurred  in  the  Senate,  while  upon 
the  appropriation  for  their  pay  a  similar  deljate 
arose  111  the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
nothing  could  be  done  which  would  not  come  here 
for  sanction  before  it  could  be  binding,  although 
the  use  of  nothing  but  moral  power  was  meditated, 
although  the  whole  thing  resolved  itself  into  a  mu- 
tual conference — ^'a  friendly  consultation  about  the 
common  good  and  the  common  prosperity — yet  in 
that  debate  it  was  earnestly  contended  that  such  a 
step  was  full  of  danger;  that  it  was  a  fearful  de- 
parture from  established  policy;  that  our  interests 
were  best  protected  and  promoted  by  avoiding  all  al- 
liances and  entanglements  with  foreign  Powers,  and 
few  gentlemen  advocated  this  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, even  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  more 
decidedly  than  the  President.  His  opinions  are 
left  on  record,  and  if  there  be  some  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  the  msmber  from  Tennessee  and  the 


President, nowanxiousforawider  fame,  thechange 
of  position  may  possibly  account  for  it.  if  the 
Senate  will  be  a  little  patient,  I  will  read  a  ftw  par- 
agraphs from  the  second  volume  of  the  Register  of 
Debates,  second  part: 

"  Mr.  Polk  offered  the  following: 
"  Resolveil,  That  iiis  the  coiistiiutional  rijilit  and  dufyof  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  when  calk-d  on  for  appropriations 
tn  defray  tlie  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  to  deliberate  on 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  sucli  missions,  and  lo  de- 
termine and  act  thereon  as  in  their  judgment  rnay  be  most 
conducive  lo  the  pubMc  good. 

'^Resoloed,  'i'hatit  is  thesense  of  tliis House  tliat  Ihesend- 
ing  of  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  tal<e  part 
in  the  di'liberatioiis  of  the  Congress  of  South  American  na- 
tions at  Panama  would  be  a  total  departure  from  the  uniform 
course  of  policy  pursued  by  this  Government  from  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  present  period,  and 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  a  lemlency  to  in- 
volve the  nation  in  entangring  alliances  and  endanger  the 
neutrality  and  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  wliichat  present 
happily  subsist  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  belli^jer- 
ent  Powers,  old  Spain  and  the  southern  republics  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  Tliat  it  is  inexpedient  to  send  minis- 
ters on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  take  partin  the  delib- 
erations of  the  said  Congress  of  South  American  nations  at 
Panama,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  any  appropria- 
tion to  defray  the  expenses  of  said  mission." — Gales  4'  Sca- 
ton'n  Debatcsin  Congress,  p.  21{)6,  Tuesday,  Jipril  11,  laid. 

This,  sir,  was  the  opinion  of  the  President  when 
a  member  of  Congress,  that  it  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  safety  of  tliese  United  States  to  be  rep- 
resented in  that  Congress,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
was  entirely  inexpetiient;  and  while  he  held  this, 
he  also  held  that  Congress  was  under  no  obligation 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  a  minister 
duly  appointed.  I  will  read  also  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  same  gentleman  in  the  House  upon 
the  same  subject.     He  says: 

"The  propo.-ed  mission  to  Panama  was  without  a  prece- 
dent in  our  history,  was  novel  in  its  character,  and,  in  hits 
judgment,  dangerous  lo  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 

This  language,  sir,  is  very  happily  adapted  to 
the  present  occasion — is  very  emphatic  and  full  of 
meaning.     He  continues: 

"  This  (said  Mr.  P.)  is  a  portentous  and  very  important 
crisis  in  the  history  of  this  counti  y,  and  every  patriot  should 
be  at  his  post.  We  are  about  to  depart  from  onr  ancient  and 
plain  republican  simplicity,  and  to  become  a  great  and  splen- 
did Government;  new  projects  are  set  on  foot;  We  are  called 
upon  by  the  Pre.^ident  toehange  the  whole  policy  of  the  couii- 
trj  as  adopted  by  <iur  fathers, and  so  happily  pursued  by  their 
posterity  down  to  the  present  period.  He  called  on  gentle- 
men, belbre  they  abandoned  the  piesent  safe  policy  of  the 
country,  lo  ponder  well  wliattliey  are  about  to  do."— p.  2478. 

Sir,  I  hope  this  opinion  of  the  President,  then, 
will  not  be  without  its  iiifluence  on  this  body. 
Ponder  well  what  you  are  about  to  do.  One  sen- 
tence more,  and  I  have  done: 

"  Before  he  concluded  (iMr.  P.  said)  he  would  say  a  word 
in  relation  to  the  pledge  [iVlr.  Monroe's  declaiationj  wiiich 
it  was  said  the  nation  had  given  in  regard  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican policy.  When  the  message  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  was  cominniiicated  to  Congress  in  1823,  it  was 
viewed,  as  it  should  have  been,  as  the;  mere  expression  of 
opinion  of  Ihe  Executive,  submitti  d  to  the  consideration  and 
deliberation  ol  Congress ;  and  designed,  probably,  to  produce 
an  etlVct  upon  the  councils  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  relation 
to  their  supposed  intention  lo  interlere  in  the  war  between 
Spain  and  her  former  colonies.  That  eflect  it  probably  had 
an  agency  in  producing;  and  ifso,  ithas  perfmiuedits  office. 
Tlie  President  had  no  power  to  bind  the  nation  by  such  a 
pledge.  The  sound  and  sober  judgmeiitof  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  has  not  been  brought  up  lo  the  coiielu.<ion  that 
we  could  in  any  event  make  common  cause  with  the  repub- 
lics of  the  South,  or  involve  ourselves  in  the  calamities  of 
war  in  their  behalf.  All  our  sympathies,  all  our  good  feel- 
ing, were  with  them;  we  wished  them  success,  but  seU- 
preseivation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  We 
were  then,  as  he  hoped. we  still  were,  unprepared  to  depart 
from  our  settled  policy.  As  a  strong  evidence  of  what  the 
opinions  of  this  House  then  were,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  had  submitted  a  resolu- 
ti(m  responding  to  the  sentiments  of  tlie  messageof  the  Pres- 
ident. The  Greek  resolution  was  submitted,  too,  at  the  tame 
session,  by  the  honorable  member  from  Massachuselts:  the 
fever  was  up;  we  seemed  to  be  then,  if  we  ever  had  been, 
prepared  logo  on  a  political  crusade  in  behalf  of  others.  Tlie 
sober  judgment  of  the  House  interposed;  the  Greek  resolu- 
tion shared  its  fate,  and  sleeps  upon  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Clay  savy  clearly  that  the  same  fate  inevitably  await- 
ed his  South  American  resolution,  with  only  Ibis  difference, 
that  it  would  probably  have  been  negatived  by  a  much  more 
overwhelming  majority.     It  was  not  called  up." — p.  2489. 

I  might,  sir,  read  much  more  advice  and  argu- 
ment from  the  speeches  of  the  President  equally 
important  for  the  cautious  admonitions  contained 
in  them.  What,  I  pray  the  Senate  to  consider, 
called  forth  these  warnings,  these  forebodings  of 
evil.'  This  great  alarm  was  excited  by  a  proposal 
to  send  to  the  Republics  of  South  America  two 
diplomatic  functionaries  clothed  simply  with  the 
power  to  consult  and  confer  together  for  the  peace, 
safety,  and  prosperity  of  the  free  governments  of 
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this  continent.  The  President  tlien  saw  great  dan- 
ger in  any  cieprtiMuie,  however  inconsiderrtblc, 
from  the  old  and  safe  policy  of  non-intervention. 
He  fcrired  not  only  all  enianglin<^  alliances,  but  all 
association  whatever,  and  evidently  liolds  it  to  be 
Q  triumph  that  the  resolution  of  IVlr.  Clay,  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration,  was  defeated, 
and  that  the  resolution  offered  by  iVlr.  Webster  in 
regard  to  tiie  Greeks  shared  the  sJime  fate.  "The 
fever  (says  the  President)  was  then  up,"  Yes, 
sir,  the  fever  of  sympathy  with  nations  struggling 
for  their  freedom,  and  none  other.  They  were 
weak,  feeble  Powers,  it  is  true,  inaking  no  great 
figure  in  this  noisy  world,  but  still  liberty  was  as 
clear  to  them  as  to  Frenchmen,  and  they  contended 
manfidly  for  it,  and  acliieved  it  without  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  President.  The  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  is  couched  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misa|i- 
prehended.  Its  force  and  validity  is  justly  denied, 
and  it  is  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  Executive 
<ipinion  called  forth  by  the  combination  of  the 
Holy  Alliance;  but,  having  performed  its  office, 
which  amounted  to  nothing,  as  it  was  obligatory 
upon  nobody,  it  was  substantially,  in  1826.  obso- 
lete. There  is  truth  in  this,  Mr.  President;  it  was 
<)ead,  buried,  and  forgotten  until  the  President  dug 
it  up,  breathed  into  it  new  life,  and  now  declares  it 
to  be  (Executive  opinion  though  it  is,  and  nothing 
more)  the  established  policy  of  the  country.  His 
language  in  hi.s  message  of  April  29,  1848,  is,  in 
rcgaid  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  Yuca- 
tan, as  follows: 

'•  Vet,  accordJMc  to  our  pstab'islied  policy,  we  could  not 
coiiseiit  to  a  transfer  of  this  '  (iiiiniiiiiiii  and  sovcreiynly.' 
[V'licatiiii,]  eitlifr  to  Spain,  Gre;it  Britiiln.  or  any  oilier  Eu- 
roppa:j  P.nver.  In  the  lariiriinge  of  President  Monroe,  in  iiis 
llll;-^a2l•  or  llecenilier,  1823,  '  W(;  should  consider  any  at- 
tsiiipt  on  thi'ir  part  to  cxtnd  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
tlii^  lii'niisiihfie  as  dan^erons  to  our  pface  and  safely.'  In 
niyamiiial  message  of  DiHCnilier,  1845,  I  df  dared  that '  near 
a  qii  uter  of  a  century  aao  tlie  principle  was  di^^tinctly  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  in  the  annual  message  of  one  of  my 
predecessors,'  that  'the  American  conllnents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sulijects 
for  future  colonization  hy  any  European  Power.'  This  prin- 
ciple will  apply  with  greatly  increased  force,  should  any 
European  Power  attempt  to  establish  any  new  colonv  in 
North  America.  Iti  the  existins  circumstances  of  the  world, 
the  present  i-;  deemed  a  proper  occa-iou  lo  reiterate  and  ri- 
afPirm  the  principle  avowed  hy  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  slate 
my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  policy." 

Sir,  I  have  not  strength  to  pursue  this  subject, 
but  the  readinsf  of  the  opinions  of  182()  and  those 
of  1845  anil  1848,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
justify  the  Executive  policy  in  regard  to  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  Yucatan,  will  present  the  contrast, 
and  exhibit  the  change  which  circumstances  have 
worked  out,  from  a  remarkably  cautious  policy  to 
one  which  is  marked,  I  might  say,  comparatively 
with  nrrosance  and  presumption. 

I  must  refrain  tVom  further  comments,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  may  notice  one  topic  more,  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  What  effect,  I  would  ask, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  send  an  army  to  take  tem- 
porary military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  is  it  to  have 
upon  our  pending  treaty  with  Mexico?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  seemed  to  think  that  the  only 
obligation  which  attached  to  atiy  armistice  was 
simply  to  keep  within  the  liniit-s  prescribed  by  the 
parties.  I  take  it,  of  course,  that  he  would  do  all 
that  is  required  to  be  done  in  the  agreement,  and 
leave  undone  those  things  which  would  viohtte  our 
faith  or  tarnish  our  honor.  The  question  is  a  plain 
one.  If  an  ariny  of  ours  arrive  in  Yucatan,  while 
we  are  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  what 
effect  will  stich  a  course  have  upon  the  ratification 
of  that  treaty.'  Will  not  a  step  of  this  description 
defeat,  or  be  likely  to  defeat,  the  treaty.'  There 
are  gentlemen  dissatisfied  with  the  instrument, 
who,  no  doubt,  desire  its  defeat.  To  such,  the 
accomplishment  of  a  scheme  of  this  description 
would  no  doubt  be  acceptalile.  But,  aside  from 
a!!  influences  of  thi.s  description,  we  find  Mexico 
claiming  Yucatan  as  one  of  the  Stales  of  her  united 
confederacy.  We  have  taken  from  her  Texas, 
under  circumstances  much  less  aggravated  than 
those  under  which  we  now  propose  to  lake  posses- 
.sion  of  Yucatan.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  send  down  troops  to  occupy  Yucatan,  even  on 

the  condition   contained   in  the  amendment viz: 

that  the  occupation  should  continue  only  until  the 
inhabitants  can  protect  themselves,  or  until  the 
Mexican  Government  protects  them,— would  not 
such  occupation  be  equivalent  to  perpetual,  and 
would  not  the  Mexicans  so  view  it?    If,  wiiile 
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engaged  in  solemnly  ratifying  this  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, we  are  thus  intent  upon  seizing  another  prov- 
ince that  belongs  to  hor,  will  she  ratify  it  under 
such  circumstances?  Unless  we  have  misconceived 
her  character  entirely,  unless  we  have  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  irascibiiiiy  of  her  temper,  and  her  im- 
patience under  insult,  it  is  evident  that  every  step 
tov.'ards  the  ratificaiion  of  the  treaty  will  be  sus- 
pended the  inomcnt  she  becomes  acquainted  with 
our  course.  In  connection  with  this  probable 
event,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  commissioner  from  Yucatan  had 
no  sooner  learned  that  a  treaty  would  probably  be 
entered  into  than  he  sent  a  formal  protest  to  the 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  remon- 
strating against  the  ratification,  unless  provision 
was  tv.ade  in  tlie  treaty  for  the  protection  of  the 
Yiicatanese  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Mexicans. 
This  commissioner  is  not  the  advocate  of  peace, 
nor  is  his  State,  if  he  represents  her  sentiments. 
His  fir.st  wish  is  to  keep  us  embroiled  in  war  till 
Yucatan  falls  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  All  his  letters  have  lieen  written,  and  his 
facts,  iffiicts  they  are,  have  been  slated  under  this 
bias.  Shall  we,  sir,  act  upon  such  evidence?  Hear 
his  language  in  a  brief  quotation  : 

"Various  rumors  have  been  in  circulation,  durinir  the  last 
few  (lays,  in  reference  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico 
and  ihe  United  States,  and  even  the  ternisof  the  treaty  have 
been  stated.  As  lona  as  these  rumors  reuiained  within  the 
sphere  of  rumor,  I  did  not  think  it  opponnnR  or  expedient 
to  make  the  voice  of  Vucatan  heard  in  a  matter  which,  for 
that  unfortunate  country,  is  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  it  is  not. and  cannot  he  iiidifi'erent ;  but 
as  it  now  appr'ars  to  be  certain  and  indubitable  that  this 
treaty  exists,  anil  has  been  sent  to  Washington  to  receive 
the  proper  laiification.  the  time  seems  to  me  to  have  arrived 
to  raise  the  voice  of  Yucatan  before  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  protest  in  dne  form 
a'jai list  such  a  treaty.  Whatever  may  lie  the  estimation  or 
attention  conceded  to  this  protest,  my  conscience  dictates 
the  obliijniion  of  makins;  it  and  submitting  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic." 

Again,  furtheralong  in  the  despatches,  I  find  still 
stronger  language  used  by  the  commissioner: 

"  A  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Yucatan  is  not  freed  froin 
the  fury  of  the  mandarines  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  its  con- 
duct in  Ihe  present  war,  or  is  not:  left  at  liberty  to  seek  for 
admission  as  a  free  and  sovereign  State  in  the  vast  Confed- 
eracy of  the  United  States,  which  it  most  ardently  desires  as 
most  advantageous  for  it.  A  treaty  of  peace  containing  no 
provi>io;is  of  thi=:  nature  is,  [  repeat,  eminently  prejudicial 
to  Yucatan,  which  cannot  and  otmht  not  to  see  itself  thus 
sacrificed  without  at  least  utterins  a  cry  of  complaint,  with- 
out takini;  snm'e  measure  to  diiiiand  .justice. 

'•  For  these  reasons  f  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  people  of  Yucatan,  againstthe  terms  of  this 
treaty  ;  and  I  demand  that  in  any  event  the  lot  of  Yucatan 
should  be  assured  in  it." 

That  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Sierra,  the  commis- 
sioner, which  very  plainly  discloses  his  feelings 
and  wishes.  We  can  judge  from  these  facts  how 
much  interest  Yucatan  has  to  defeat  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  and  to  prolone:  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  also  by  what  means  she  proposes  to 
accomplish  her  object.  What  else  ought  we  to 
expect  from  a  rebellious  province? 

Mr.  Presiflent,  I  have  been  constrained  to  pass 
over  many  facts  quite  as  important  and  quite  as 
full  of  interest  as  those  which  I  have  commented 
upon.  It  is  a  matter  demanding  the  gravest  and 
most  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
A  false  step  is  full  of.peril,  as  it  may  involve  con- 
sequences from  which  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
escape  without  great  sacrifices.  War  is,  under 
any  circumstances,  pregnant  with  evil,  both  to  the 
morals  and  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  We 
now  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  the  whole 
country  feels  it.  It  is  the  last  means  by  which 
our  principles  can  be  strengthened  or  our  prosperity 
promoted. 

It  is  our  duty,  then,  not  unnecessarily  to  pro- 
long it,  or  rashly  to  rush  into  new  contests.  But 
we  cannot  set  ourselves  up  as  the  guardians  of  the 
nations  on  this  continent,  or  prescribe  rules  of  con- 
duct to  Europe  in  its  intercourse  with  such  nations, 
without  rousing  feelings  of  resentment  which  can- 
not fail  to  lieget  hostility;  we  cannot  do  to  others 
what  we  condemn  in  them.without  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  charge  of  arrogance,  selfishness,  and 
injustice.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to  others  the 
kind  and  extent  o'"  intercourse  which  they  may 
establish,  for  this  involves  a  violation  of  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  ri;;ht.  We  have  never  ceased 
to  denounce  the  assault  upon  the  Danish  fleet  by 
the  English,  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  as  shame- 
ful acts  of  aggression;  nor  can  sve  perpetrate  sim- 
ilar wrongs,  under  pretexts  however  plausible, 


without  incurring  censure.  It  requires  a  very  ex- 
traordinary case  of  threatened  danger  to  ourselves 
to  authorize  an  interference  with  the  admitted 
rights  of  others. 

No  such  case  now  exists,  authorizing  inter- 
ference for  our  own  safely.  1  have  looked  at  this 
proposition  in  all  its  aspects,  anti  though  we  have 
arrived  slowly  at  the  truth,  by  one  revelation  after 
another,  enough  now  appears  to  admonish  us  to 
pause,  and  in  the  language  of  the  President  in 
1826,  10  ponder  on  what  we  are  about  to  do.  No 
one  can  foresee  where  the  adoption  of  ihis  measure 
would  lead  us.  Will  any  one  dare  to  say  it  will 
not  bring  with  it  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war,  or  that  it  may  not  involve  us  in  one  greatly 
more  calamitous?  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
not  abandon  the  old  republican  track,  for  that 
travelled  by  despots  and  ambitious  chieftains, 
which  leads  to  military  <ilory  and  ends  in  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  which  bow  down  the  industrial 
classes  in  sorrow  and  ignorance.  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  opened  a  brighter  and  better  paih  before 
us,  and  it  remains  to.be  seen  whether  we  have  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  to  follow  it,  and  thus 
avoid  the  great  evils  which  oppress  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  if  Yucatan  is  an  object  of  com- 
passion, 1  would  not  be  backward  in  fulfillin2:  all 
the  duties  of  humanity,  nor  would  I  be  scrupulous 
as  to  the  exercise  of  power  for  that  end.  I  would, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  entangling  ourselves  in 
dangerous  responsibilities,  send  her  arms,  if  the 
crisis  demands  it,  and  shipping  to  lake  the  popu- 
lation away.  But,  sir,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  appeal  to  our  humanity  comes,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  with  little  favor,  and  stands,  to  say 
the  least, on  statements  that  ought  to  be  very  care- 
fully scrutinized  before  they  are  admitted  as  the 
basis  of  action.  Beyond  ihi.f  it  is  very  pl^iin  that 
our  duty  antl  our  interests  forbid  us  to  go.  All 
beyond  this  is  too  doubtful  to  justify  the  steps 
which  are  proposed.  I  have,  Mr.  President,  done 
this  subject,  l  am  aware,  very  imperfect  justice; 
but,  if  attention  has  been  awakened  to  its  unport- 
ance,  my  object  is  accomplished. 

Monday,  May  15,  1848. 

.The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  temporary  military  occupation  of 
Yucatan — 

Mr.  M  I LLER  said :  If  this  were  simply  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  relieve  the  people  of  Yu- 
catan from  a  sadden  and  overwhelming  calamity, 
it  would  receive  my  cordial  and  hearty  support. 
Beside  the  high  Christian  duty  of  humanity,  there 
is  to  my  mind  a  moral  sublinnity  in  the  aspect  of  a 
great  nation  like  ours  stopping  in  its  career  of 
power,  of  war,  and  of  concjuest,  to  listen  to  the 
cry  of  suffering  and  helpless  women  and  children, 
and  performing  an  act  of  pure  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. This  I  hoped  would  have  been  the  po- 
sition taken  by  our  Government  towards  Yucatan. 
But  in  this  I  have  been  mistaken;  selfishness  has 
triumphed  over  benevolence,  love  of  dominion  has 
superseded  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  measure, 
stripped  of  all  its  high  claims  of  himianity,  is  now 
presented  to  us  as  a  cold,  calculating  project  of 
national  policy.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  that 
is  the  character  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  us 
in  tlie  message  of  the  Executive  of  the  29th  of 
April,  and  enibodied  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sitieration. 

On  the  21st  of  April  last,  Santiago  Mendez,  then 
Governor  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  send.s  a  communication  to  our  Executive, 
representing  that  that  State  was  suffering  under 
the  calamity  of  a  domestic  war,  asking  the  aid  of 
our  Government,  and  ofl^ering,  in  case  the  relief  be 
granted,  to  transfer  the  dominion  and  sovereignty 
of  his  country  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  liberal  and  a  very  singu- 
lar  proposition;  it  implores  our  charity,  and  at  the 
.same  time  proffers  a  most  valuable  donation  to  us. 
It  is  alike  tempting  to  our  humanity  and  to  our 
selfishness;  it  apf.eals  at  once  to  our  generosity  as 
a  Christian  people,  and  to  our  love  of  dominion  as 
an  ambitious  nation.  There  is  here  such  a  mixing 
up  of  opposite  motives  for  action,  that  if  we  accept 
the  proposition,  it  must  be  ever  doubtful  whether 
we  weie  moved  by  feelings  of  humanity  or  by  ih« 
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love  of  dominion;  whether  we  save  Yucatan  fronn 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  its  peo- 
ple, or  whether  we  save  the  people  for  the  sake  of 
taking  Yucatan  to  ourselves.  Upon  looking  at  this 
strange  proposition,  the  first  inquiry  is,  who  and 
what  is  he  who  thus  proposes  to  ileal  with  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  and  proffers  her  domin- 
ion and  sovereignty  for  present  help  in  time  of 
need,  who,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  coinmuni- 
cation,  is  going  from  court  to  court,  and  crying  out 
like  a  drowning  woman,  in  the  poetic  language  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  "save 
Die  and  take  me?"  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  certain  Mr. 
Santiago  Mendez.  And  who  is  Santiago  Men- 
dez?  The  documents  on  your  table  give  you  his 
official  authority  and  character.  He  was,  at  the 
date  of  his  communication  to  our  Government, 
25ih  of  March,  1848,  Governor  of  Yucatan;  but  I 
do  not  find  any  evidence  whatever  showing  that, 
as  such  Governor,  he  was  clothed  with  authority 
to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  his  State  upon  any 
emergency.  The  only  authority  pretended  is  the 
following  article  contained  i;i  a  decree  made  by 
the  Congress  of  Yucatan  on  the  I4ih  of  January, 
1848: 

Art.  1.  "  The  Government  is  empowered  to  tnke  any 
ineiisures,  execuiive  or  legislative,  whicli  it  may  jiulsre  ne- 
cessary for  the  restora"tir)n  of  peace,  the  coiisolijation  or' 
ordiT,  antf  the  amelioration  of  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
adminisfralion." 

By  the  third  article  of  the  same  decree,  it  is 
declared: 

"These  powers  shall  cease  on  the  1st  of  Spptember  next, 
vi^hen  the  chambers  meet  at  the  second  constitutional  pe- 
riod." * 

There  is  no  authority  conferred  by  this  decree 
for  the  extraordinary  proposition  to  cede  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  of  Yucatan.  But  if  he  ever 
had  any  authority  for  that  purj)ose,  that  authority 
had  ceased  before  his  communication  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Executive,  and  that  fact  was  known 
to  the  President  when  he  sent  the  proposition  to 
us  by  his  message  of  the  29ih  of  April.  As  early 
as  the  4th  of  April,  Commander  Bigelow,  then  at 
Laguna,  writes  to  Commodoi'e  Perry: 

"We  have  accounts  from  Yucatan  which  state  that  the 
troops  stationed  at 'i'exax,  on  It^aVninsofBarbarhino's  having 
supersf'dc'd  Mendez  in  the  Presidency,  iniinidiately  took  up 
the  line  of  march  for  Campeacliy,  and  ahanrionod  their  posi- 
tion. The  parties  appear  to  be  as  divided  and  hostile  to 
each  other  as  ever;  or,  perhaps,  the  troops  who  wished  to 
retreat  look  advantaae  of  the  change  of  the  Government  to 
screen  their  cowardice." 

And  on  the  15th  of  April,  Commodore  Perry 
informs  the  Navy  Department,  that 

"Governor  Mendez  has  resigned  in  favor  of  his  political 
rival,  Senor  Barbachirio,  wliicli  meiisure  has,  it  seems,  pro- 
duced increased  dissensions  among  the  troops  " — (See  en- 
closed extract  from  the  report  of  Commander  Bigelow.) 

Thus  it  appears,  that  before  the  21st  of  April, 
the  day  on  which  this  proposition  was  presented 
to  oOr  Government,  Governor  Mendez  had  been 
superseded  by  his  political  rival  Barbachino,  and 
it  appears  that  this  change  in  the  Executive  officer 
was  the  cause  of  renewing  party  hostilities  aiTiong 
the  people  of  Yucatan,  and  of  producing  dissension 
in  that  country,  and  that  the  troops  took  advantage 
of  the  change  in  the  Government  to  screen  their 
cowardice,  abandoned  their  position  of  defence 
against  the  Indians,  retreated  to  Campeachy,  and 
left  the  people  of  Yucatan  exposed  to  the  very 
calamities  from  which  we  are  now  asked  to  relieve 
them.  But  this  is  not  all.  These  documents  show 
that  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Yucatan  was  in- 
stigated by  the  conduct  of  Mendez  and  his  party; 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  own  ambi- 
tious views,  he  first  excited  the  Indians  against  his 
political  rival,  by  promises  of  relief  from  an  odious 
and  oppressive  tax,  and  then,  after  he  had  attained 
power  by  their  aid,  not  only  broke  his  promises, 
but  cruelly  mflicted  other  outrages  upon  their  per- 
sons. Commodore  Perry,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th 
March,  says: 

"  In  the  removal  of  .Miguel  Barbachino  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Yucatan,  about  six  months  since,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  Santiago  Mendez,  the  Indians  were  ensMsied  by  tlie 
Campeachenns  in  support  of  Mendez,  witli  promises  of  a 
reinissioir  of  the  capitation  tax  and  other  induluences;  but 
when  Mendez  was  elected  the  tax  wasclaimed  ;'ihe  Ijidians 
refused,  and  in  its  collection  some  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
Ou'rages  also  on  tlie  families  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie 
Indians  seem  to  have  been  perpetrated  tiy  some  officers  from 
Campeachy;  and  hence  the  fears  of  the  Campeachenos, 
and  the  comparatively  secure  feeHngs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Merida  arrd  its  vicinity. 

"Among  the  gentlemen  whom  I  metatthecommandanl's 
was  Don  Pedro  Camata,  said  to  hqve  beeu  a  leadiog  man  of 


the  Barbachino  party  before  its  expulsion  from  office.  This 
gentleman  spoke  with  areat  conftdence  of  the  ability  of  the 
whites  to  resist  the  Indians,  and  seemed  very  confident  and 
much  at  his  ease.  All  of  which  firrther  inclined  nre  to  the 
belief  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  ■pnrty  quarrel,  in  which  tliat 
of  Barbachino  has  the  best,  and  that  of  Mendez  the  worst, 
thout'h  they  may  have  put  elements  in  agitation  which  may 
overwhelm  them  both,  and  Aeiice  wish  for  Sjrarrish  inter- 
(erence  and  assistance." 

So  much  for  the  character,  oflicial  and  personal, 
of  Santiago  Mendez,  who  now  asks  our  humanity 
in  exchange  for  the  sovereignty  of  his  country. 

I  desire  now  to  trace  the  history  of  this  proposi- 
tion, the  causes  that  induced  it,  and  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  caused  our  Executive  to  entertain 
the  measure.  In  November,  1847,  Mr.  Justo  Si- 
erra, styling  himself  "  Commissioner  and  Special 
Agent  of  the  Government  of  Yucatan  near  that  of 
the  United  States,"  opened  a  correspondence  with 
our  Secretary  of  State.  In  his  first  letter  dated 
the  24th  November,  1647,  he  relates  the  grievances 
which  Yucatan  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
Mexico;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  griev- 
ances, Yucatan  was  taking  measures  "  which  will 
probably  end  in  a  special  declaration  of  its  absolute 
independence;"  that  Yucatan  had  maintained  "  the 
most  rigid  and  honest  neutrality  in  the  war  now 
existing  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Stales.'' 
He  then  presents  two  requests  to  our  Govern- 
ment: 

"].  That  the  duties  now  imposed  at  Lasuna,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  on  the  vessels  and  produc- 
tions of  Yircatan,  may  be  abolished. 

"2.  That  tlie  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  may  cease 
to  occupy  the  port  of  Laguna  and  island  of  Carmen." 

Here  I  would  remai-k,  in  passing,  that  as  late  as 
November  last,  Yucatan  asked  no  protection  from 
us;  but,  on  the  conti-ary,  begged  that  we  would 
withdraw  our  naval  forces  from  her  ports,  and  per- 
mit her  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  neutral  Power. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  answer,  dated  the  ]4lh 
December,  to  that  communication,  grants  the  first 
request  and  refuses  the  second.  The  reasons  for 
his  refusal  are  staled  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

"  The  position  of  Yucatan  is  peculiar.  The  President  can- 
not recognize  her  as  a  sovereign  and  indeperrdcnt  Slate.  She 
must  still  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic, yet  as  nential  in  the  existing  war.  Had  she  preserved 
her  neutrality  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  irnlil 
lire  present  period,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Uiriled  Stales  never  would  have  taken  possession  of 
LaL'Una.  It  is  true  that  a  contraband  trade  in  arms  nnd  mu- 
nitions of  war  w.as  carried  orr  between  thalt  port  and  the 
rreishbnrins  province  of  Tabasco;  but  yet  we  might  have 
borne  this  injury  rather  than  have  exercised  the  unquestion- 
able right  of^  arresting  it  by  seizing  any  portion  of  a  State 
which  professed  neiiliality.  But  the  extraordinary  Congress 
of  Yufatan,  by  their  decree  of  the  25tlr  ofAugu^t,  18-46,  con- 
verted her  neutrality  into  open  war  against  the  United  States. 
After  she  had  thirs  made  herself  onr  enemy,  the  port  of  I,a- 
giina,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1846,  was  rrncondilionally 
surrendered  to  orrr  forces.  It  is  tnre  that  Yucatan  has  again 
become  neirtral,  brrt  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  has  ever 
since  been  distracted  by  civil  dissensiorrs,  and  that  the  pne- 
mies  of  neutrality  and  partisans  of  Mexico  are  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  her  Government." 

As  this  is  the  only  letter  from  our  Secretary  in 
answer  to  the  numerous  communications  made  to 
him  by  Mr.  Sierra,  I  ask  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  three  important  facts  asserted  by 
the  Secretary. 

First.  That  the  President  could  not  recognize 
her  [Yucatan]  "as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State."  She  must  be  considered  as  a  "  portion  of 
the  Mexican  Republic." 

Second.  That,  although  she  professed  neutral- 
ity, the  extraordinary  Congress  of  Yucatan,  by 
their  decree  of  the  25ih  August,  1846,  converted 
her  neutrality  into  open  war  against  the  Uniled 
States. 

Third.  That  although  she  has  again  become  neu- 
tral, it  cannot  be  "  denied"  that  she  has  ever  since 
been  distracted  by  "civil  dissensions,"  and  that 
the  enemies  of  neutrality  and  partisans  of  Mexico 
are  in  "  open  rebellion"  against  her  Government. 

These  admitted  facts  will  be  found  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  consideration  of  that  subject; 
and  I  shall  return  to  them  again  under  another 
branch  of  iny  argumenU 

Next,  we  have  a  series  of  letters  from  Mr.  Sierra 
represeniing  the  sufl^eringand  helpless  condition  of 
the  white  citizens  of  Yucatan  under  a  cruel  and 
exterminating  savage  war,  and  asking,  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  civilization,  aid  from  the  United 
States  in  money,  arms,  and  military  force.  To  the 
appeal  to  our  humanity  there  is  no  response  from 
the  Executive.  He  is  as  cold  and  as  silent  as  the 
grave.     The  commissioner  then  strikes  another 


chord;  he  appeals  to  our  national  pride  and  jeal- 
ousy, and  hints  that  if  the  United  Slates  does  not 
grant  the  aid  asked  for,  England,  France,  or  Spjtin 
will  be  appealed  to;  and  then  very  dexterously 
quotes  to  the  President  his  own  message  against 
European  interference  upon  this  continent.  He 
also  names  our  generous  sympathy  towards  the 
Greeks  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Yet  there  is  no 
response.  The  cry  of  suflTeiing  women  and  chil- 
dren is  still  unheard.  The  Piesident  does  not  find 
in  any  of  these  things  suflicient  consideration  to  in- 
duce him  to  grant  protection  to  Yucatan;  and  the 
savage  exterminating  war  goes  on.  Now,  sir,  what 
must  be  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  regard  to  such 
an  application.'  This  man  comes  here  and  tells  us 
that  tlie  women  and  children  of  Yucatan  are  about 
to  be  nnassacred  by  the  savages;  that  the  white 
population  is  about  to  be  sacrificed;  and  he  asks 
us  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  help  them,  and  if  we 
do  not,  they  will  go  to  our  rival  and  ask  her  aid. 
Thus  he  holds  out  a  threat,  that  in  case  we  refuse 
his  application,  the  sovereignly  of  Yucatan  will  be 
transferred  to  England.  This  is  like  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  when  his  house  is  on  fire  with  his  fam- 
ily in  it,  goes  across  the  street, and  coolly  approach- 
ing his  neighbor,  would  exclaim,  "  My  wife  and 
children  are  in  danger  of  being  burnt;  coine  and 
rescue  theiTi,and  in  return  for  your  humanity  I  will 
give  you  a  deed  for  the  house.''  And  then,  to  fol- 
low out  the  illustration,  if  the  neighbor  should  turr» 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  call,  the  suppliant  would  say, 
"  Well,  if  you  do  not  agree  to  the  bargain,  I  will 
go  and  treat  with  youri-riend  over  the  way."  How 
would  such  a  proposition  be  received  by  any  hon- 
orable man  .'  He  would  doubtless  rush  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  helpless  women  and  children;  but  the 
proposition  he  would  treat  with  scorn, and  be  tempt- 
ed almost  to  tlirust  its  author  in  the  flames.  And 
yet  this  has  been  the  way  in  which  our  humanitjr 
has  been  approached  by  the  commissioner  of  Yu- 
catan. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1848,  the  treaty  of  peace 
betweentheUniied  Staiesand  Mexicoissentintothe 
Senate.  Of  the  terms  of  that  treaty  I  cannot  speak; 
but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sierra  had  his  eye  upon  this 
treaty,  and  is  quite  well  informed  rrf  its  provisions. 
Sir,  on  the  very  next  day,  the'24th  of  February, 
he  presents  to  our  Secretary  of  Slate  a  formal  pro- 
test against  its  ratification.  In  this  most  remark- 
able protest  Mr.  Sierra  seems  to  forget  the  depend- 
ence and  helplessness  of  his  State,  and  assumes 
the  tone  and  authority  of  a  sovereign  prince,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  interfere  in  the  negotiations  of  our 
Government.  He  commences  by  telling  us  thai 
this  treaty  contains  a  question  of  life  or  death  for 
Yucatan;  that  it  is  a  hasty  affair,  and  made  by 
those  who  had  "  no  authority  or  commission  for 
that  purpo.se;"  that  it  is  null  and  void,  and  will  not 
be  submitted  to  by  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  that 
even  Yucatan  "  will  irot  crouch  servilely  before 
peril,  however  grave."  He  then  refers  again  to 
the  situation  of  Yucatan,  and  concludes  by  protest- 
ing that — 

"  A  treaty  of  peace  in  which  Yacatan  is  not  freed  from  the 
fui-y  of  the  mandarines  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  its  coirduct 
in  the  present  war,  or  is  not  left  at  liberty  to  seek  for  art- 
mission  as  afree  and  sovereign  State  in  the  vast  confederacy 
of  the  United  St.ates,  which  \i  most  ardently  desires  as  most 
advantageous  for  it;"  a  treaty  of  peace  coirtairjiirg  iro  provis- 
ions of  this  nature  is,  I  repeat,  eminently  prejudicial  to  Yu^ 
catan,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  see  itself  thus  sacrificed 
without  at  least  uttering  a  cry  of  complaint,  wilhout  taking 
some  measure  to  demand  justice. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  people  of  Yucatan,  against  the  terms  of  this 
treaty;  and  I  demand  that  in  any  event  the  lot  of  Yucatan 
should  be  assured  in  it." 

This  protest  expresses  no  fear  of  the  Indians;  it 
asks  no  aid  of  the  United  States  against  savage 
extermination.  The  alarm  proceeds  from  another 
quarter.  Mexico  is  about  to  make  peace  with  the 
United  States;  Yucatan  has  been  declared  part  of 
Mexico  by  our  Government;  she  is  in  a  state  oP 
rebellion  against  the  General  Government  of  Mex 
ico;  and  in  the  event  of  peace  and  the  withdrawal 
of  our  army  from  Mexico,  that  Republic  may 
compel  Yucatan  to  return  to  her  allegiance.  To 
avoid  this  result,  and  not  that  of  extermination  by 
the  Indians,  Mr.  Sierra  asks  the  interference  of 
our  Government.  It  is  not  to  save  her  froin  the 
savages  of  Yucatan,  but  to  protect  her  against  what 
he  calls  the  mandarines  of  Mexico,  that  our  aid  is 
now  solicited  for  Yucatan. 

Strange  to  say,  that  this  most  novel  and  med- 
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dlesome  protest,  full  of  had  faitli  towards  Mexico, 
with  whom  we  v/ere  then  holding  negotiations  of 
the  most  delicate  and  honoralsle  character,  is  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  our  Executive  without 
rebuke  or  reply.  Thus  stood  the  matter  until 
about  the  20tli  of  April,  when  the  official  commu- 
nication from  Governor  Mendez,  offering  the  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  of  Yucatan  to  the  United 
States,  was  presented  to  the  Executive.  Then  it 
was  that  our  Executive  first  waked  up  to  the  cry 
of  humanity,  which  had  been  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  the  nation  for  months,  and,  after  nine  days  of 
anxious  Cabinet  consultation,  he  sends  a  message  | 
to  Congress,  in  which,  after  depicting  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  of  Yucatan  with  a  pathos  that 
almost  excites  our  sympathy  to  tears,  concludes 
by  submitting  "to  the  wistJoni   of  Congress   to 

*  adopt  such  measures  as,  in  their  judgment,  may 

*  be  expedient,  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming 
'  a  colony  of  any  European  Power,  which,  in  no 

*  event,  could   be  permitted  by  the  United  States;  i 
'  and  at  the  same  time  to  rescue  the  white  race  from 

'  extermination  or  expulsion  from  their  country." 

In  this  proposition,  humanity  is  made  a  second- 
■  nry  consideration,  a  mere  incidental  object.  The 
ruling  motive  for  our  action  is,  to  prevent  Yucatan 
from  becoming  a  colony  of  any  European  Power; 
at  the  same  time,  that  is,  while  we  are  contending 
for  the  great  ol)ject,  the  dominion  of  the  country, 
to  rescue  its  white  inhabitants  from  extermination 
and  expulsion. 

When  1  first  heard  that  message  read,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  measure  we  could  adopt, 
acting  in  our  legislative  capacity,  to  prevent  Yu- 
catan .from  becoming  a  colony  of  any  European 
Power;  for  if  there  be  any  real  danger  of  this 
result,  and  we  have,  as  is  contended,  the  right  to 
interfere,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President,  in  his 
Executive  capacity,  to  say  to  such  European 
powers,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  them  to  interfere  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Yucatan.  But,  sir,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  solved  the  difficulty.  The 
way  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony 
of  any  European  Power  is,  to  take  her  ourselves; 
first,  by  an  armed  occupation,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  white  race  from  extermination,  and 
then  by  annex'ation,  in  order  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent dominion  of  the  country.  This  is  the  object 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  as  explained 
by  the  honorable  chairman,  and  also  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass.] 

The  honorable  chairman  urges  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  tells  us  that  England  is 
proceeding  "  with  race-horse  speed  towards  Yuca- 
tan, and  that,  unless  we  get  there  soon,  she  will  get 
in  before  us.  TheSenalorfrom  Michigan, still  more 
alarmed  by  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  sees,  or 
imagines  he  sees,  England  there  already,  not  only 
in  possession  of  Yucatan,  but  also  of  Cuba,  with 
towers  and  fortifications  on  the  land,  and  armed 
steamers  on  the  sea,  cutting  our  commerce  in  two, 
commanding  every  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  and  thus 
imprisoning  our  trade  within  a  line  of  strong  mili- 
tary and  naval  positions.  Under  this  grand  national 
view  of  the  subject,  what  becomes  of  our  human- 
ity for  the  poor  women  and  children  of  Yucatan.' 
In  this  race  for  dominion,  the  exercise  of  our  phi- 
lanthropy towards  the  white  race  of  Yucatan  is  to 
end  in  a  contest  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  over  the  graves  of  the  Yucatecos,  for  the 
possession  of  a  depopulated  country. 

In  what  a  strange  and  false  position  do  gentle- 
men place  England  and  America.  The  two  great 
Christian  and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  and  each  gazing 
with  covetous  eye  upon  a  defenceless  and  wo^ 
stricken  country,  and  each,  under  pretence  of 
giving  aid  to  its  wretched  people,  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  dominion.  The  eagle  and 
the  lion  watching  the  same  prey,  and  whether  the 
eagle  shall  strike  before  the  lion  has  time  to  leap 
is  the  question  which  now  fearfully  agitates  the 
minds  of  honorable  Senators. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  all  the  cry  about  the  suf- 
fering women  and  children, and  those  considerations 
of  humanity  which  were  dwelt  upon  so  eloquently 
by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.'  The  effort  now  appears  to 
be,  not  to  repulse  the  Indians,  but  drive  off  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  we  may  take  the  country  to  our- 
selves. 


In  my  opinion,  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  have  entertained  this  proposi- 
tion in  the  foim  and  manner  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  for  the  object  proposed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  should  have  shut  his  ears  against  the  cry 
of  humanity,  but  that  while  he  yielded  to  the  call 
of  humanity,  it  was  his  duty  to  reject  the  proposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  civil  and  political  relations 
of  Yucatan,  as  insulting  to  our  honor,  and  preg- 
nant with  bad  faith  towards  Mexico,  with  whom 
we  are  holding  negotiations  of  the  most  delicate 
nature.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
Yucatan  is  one  of  the  Stales  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  It  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  President  him- 
self. Here,  then,  comes  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  proposes,  in  return  for 
this  supplicated  aid,  to  cede  her  sovereignty  and 
dominion  to  the  United  Stales.  Now,  I  submit 
this  proposition,  that  if  we  were  this  day  at  peace 
with  Mexico,  and  such  a  proposal  were  entertaitied 
by  our  Government,  it  would  in  itself  be  an  act  of 
war,  because  of  necessity  it  must  lead  to  war. 
But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michig-an  enter- 
tains an  opposite  opinion.  He  says,  that  if  we  were 
at  peace  with  Mexico  we  could  lawfully  entertain 
this  proposition  to  take  armed  occupation  of  Yu- 
catan. Why,  the  idea  is  monstrous!  Suppose 
one  of  our  States  should  think  proper  to  place  her- 
self in  a  position  somewhat  adverse  to  the  General 
Government:  suppose  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  State,  of  a  certain  caste,  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  isolated  position  of  the  Stale,  and 
should  rise  in  rebellion  against  tlie  whites, — could 
that  State,  while  we  were  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  go  to  that  country  and  say.  Here  is  a  do- 
mestic war;  we  are  about  to  be  exterminated;  come 
save  us  atxl  take  us  ? — and  Great  Britain  should  en- 
tertain that  proposition,  and  in  Parliament  gravely 
discuss  the  question  whether  they  would  send  an 
army  into  South  Carolina  or  Alabama,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  that  State,  and  to  take  armed  occu- 
pation of  it  without  theconsentof  theUnited  Slates: 
would  not  the  conductof  Great  Britain  be  regarded 
as  hostile  tc  us,  and  tantamount  to  war.'  Yet  that 
is  precisely  the  case  here.  The  President  proposes 
to  take  armed  occupation  of  one  of  the  States  of 
Mexico,  under  an  offer  of  its  sovereignty,  and  the 
Senator  fronft  Michigan  says,  that  in  time  of  peace 
we  would  have  a  right  to  do  so.  To  sustain  his 
opinion,  the  honorable  Senator  asserts  that  Yuca- 
tan is  now  politically  separated  from  Mexico,  as 
much  as  China.  How  does  he  make  that  fact  out 
in  the  face  of  the  acknowledgment  of  our  ov/n 
Government  that  Yucatan  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Mexico .' 

But,  sir,  v/e  are  not  in  a  state  of  peace  with 
Mexico;  our  relations  with  that  Republic  are  of  a 
peculiar  character  at  this  moment.  For  the  last 
two  years  a  bloody  and  di.«astrous  war  has  been 
raging  between  us.  The  civil  and  military  power 
of  Mexico  have  been  overthrown  by  the  valor  and 
skill  of  our  ariny.  To  save  herself  from  utter  an- 
nihilation, Mexico  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  our 
demands  two  of  her  northern  States,  upon  condi- 
tion that  we  would  permit  her  to  retain,  in  peace, 
the  balance  of  her  territory.  Negotiations  for  this 
purpose  are  now  going  on,  and  our  commissioners 
are  now  iii  Mexico,  urging  in  good  faith,  I  trust, 
the  consummation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  nations.  Yet,  at  a  time  like  this, 
and  under  circumstances  like  these,  we  are  hold- 
ing a  secret  intrigue  with  the  Governor  of  one  of 
the  southern  States  of  Mexico,  and  entertaining  a 
proposition  which  is  to  separate  that  State  from 
the  Mexican  Republic,  and  annex  it  to  our  own. 
We  are  doing  that,  too,  wiiltout  consulting  Mex- 
ico, and  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  fact  that  Yuca- 
tan "  is  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  " 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  bad  faith  of  Mex- 
ico; but  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
treaty  now  under  negotiation  contains,  on  our  part, 
a  stipulation  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  other 
States  of  Mexico  without  the  consent  of  her  Gen- 
eral Government,  what  will  lie  said  of  our  national 
honor  and  faith,  if  we  should  now,  even  before  the 
ink  is  dry  which  records  our  covenant  of  non-in- 
terference, seize  upon  Yucatan.'  It  is  evident  to 
my  mind,  that  if  this  proje<-t  is  to  be  persevered  in, 
it  will  be  the  means  of  either  continuing  the  pres- 
ent war,  or  the  cause  of  a  new  war  with  Mexico. 
It  has  been  admitted  on  several  occasions  on  this 


floor,  by  the  friends  of  annexation,  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was,  if  not  the  immediate,  yet 
the  remote  cause  of  the  present  war  with  Mexico. 
Is  there  not  a  similarity  in  the  two  cases  .'  Our  in- 
terference with  Texas  commenced  with  the  cry 
for  aid  against  Mexican  oppression  and  cruelty. 
Our  citizens,  in  defiance  of  law  and  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son's proclamation  forbidding  their  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  jmssed  into 
Texas,  joined  in  her  revolution,  and  wrested  that 
State  from  the  dominion  of  Mexico.  Then  came 
the  cry  of  English  interference,  and  the  danger  of 
Texas  becoming  a  colony  of  some  European  Pow- 
er— the  safely  of  the  Union — the  extension  of  the 
area  of  freedom — ending  in  annexation,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  war  with  Mexico.  Do  not  Sena- 
tors see,  in  the  Yucatan  afTair,  the  beginning  of 
the  same  process?  First,  we  have  humanity  to, 
excite  our  sympathies;  then  fear  of  England  to' 
arouse  our  national  jealousy;  then  armed  occupa- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  annexation — all  making  out 
a  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  for  another  wai-  with 
Mexico.  With  the  history  of  our  present  difl^cul- 
ties  with  Mexico  fresh  in  his  recollection,  the  Pres- 
ident could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  measure  now 
recommended  by  him  was  the  act  of  all  others 
most  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  Mexico, 
and  to  defeat  the  treaty  which  he  professes  a  de- 
sire to  see  speedily  consummated.  It  has  been 
said,  in  certain  quarters,  that  this  treaty  was  forced 
upon  the  Executive;  and  that,  although  he  recom- 
mended its  ratification,  he  was  not  at  heart  in  fa- 
vor of  the  measure.  I  cannot  permit  myself  to 
believe  that  the  President  is  capable  of  any  such 
double-dealing  upon  a  question  of  such  high  im- 
portance to  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  country  as 
this..  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  uniimely 
interference  with  one  of  the  States  of  Mexico  will, 
whether  intended  or  not,  cast  suspicion  upon  the 
sincerity  of  our  Government  as  to  its  professions 
for  speedy  peace  with  Mexico.  The  people  of  the 
country  rejoiced  at  the  first  prospect  of  peace. 
They  desired  to  see  this  miserable  war  with  Mex- 
ico brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  and  longed 
to  be  assured  that  our  difliculties  with  that  unfor- 
tunate country  were  finally  adjusted.  Proud  of 
the  glory  achieved  by  our  gallant  army,  and  be- 
lieving that  no  other  advantage  to  the  country  could 
result  by  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  they 
did  expect  that  the  first  opportunity  to  restore  hon- 
orable peace  to  the  country  would  be  embraced  by 
our  Government. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  proposition  to 
cede  the  sovereignty  of  Yucatan  to  us  had  a  close 
connection  with  the  depending  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween us  and  Mexico;  that  it  was  not  made  until 
after  that  treaty  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate;  and 
that  the  object  of  Yucatan  in  making  the  proposi- 
tion was  to  induce  this  Government  to  relieve  her 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty — to  save  her,  not  from 
the  Indians,  but  from  the  power  of  Mexico.  Nay, 
further,  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  this  proposi- 
tion of  Yucatan  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating peace.  -Let  us,  then,  beware  how'we  en- 
tertain it,  and  thereby  disappoint  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  country  for  a  speedy  adjustment  of  our 
Mexican  difficulties. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  demanded  peace, 
and  speedy  peace,  it  is  now,  on  this  very  day. 
The  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  been  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  state  of  revolution.  The  policy  of 
foreign  interference,  of  national  intermeddling,  is 
now  receiving  the  bitter  fruits  of  its  labor.  The 
proud  monarchs  of  Europe,  who  set  themselves 
up  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world,  are  tiow 
unable  to  defend  their  own  existence.  Ancient 
thrones  are  tottering  upon  their  foundations;  and 
which  -shall  stand  or  which  shall  fall,  is  a  question 
belonging  to  the  news  of  the  day.  Europe,  still 
disturbed  in  all  her  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions, yields  the  control  of  the  world's  commerce 
to  our  enterprise.  Capital,  frightened  frotn  its  in- 
vestments in  the  Old  World,  seeks  employment 
under  the  safety  of  our  institutions;  and  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  wealth,  escaping  from  beneath  the 
tumbling  ruins  of  despotism,  seeks  safety  in  our 
temple  of  liberty.  In  this  momentous  crisis  in  the 
world's  affairs — in  this  hour  of  confusion  to  na- 
tions  at  this  moment,  when  the  clouds   of  war 

are  o-athering  thick  and  dark  over  the  eastern  hori- 
zon—when we  see  the  lightnings  flash  and  hear 
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tlie  distant  thunders  roll — with  what  joy  and  hope 
do  we  turn  to  see  the  bow  of  peace  span  our  clear 
western  sky!  Wipe  off  the  little  speck  of  war 
from  our  political  horizon,  cease  this  contest  for 
worthless  IMexican  territory,  and  give  us  peace, 
immediate  and  permanent  peace,  and  you  will  se- 
cure to  your  country  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  the 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

I  will  now  notice  the  reasons  assigned,  as  well 
by  the  President  as  liy  Senators,  for  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  They  are  two — first,  to  prevent 
Euroi)ean  interference  for  the  sake  of  dominion; 
second,  to  rescue  the  white  population  of  Yucatan 
from  an  exterminating^  Indian  war.  In  support  of 
the  first  reason,  the  President  says: 

"We  have  now  atithpiitic  information,  that  if  the  aid 
a?kefl  for  from  the  United  States  b(-  not  craiited,  fuch  aid 
will  prohahly  be  obtained  from  some  European  Power,  vvhirh 
may  hereafter  assert  a  claim  to  'dominion  and  sovereignty' 
over  Yucatan." 

If  the  President  means  by  this  that  we  have  au- 
thentic information  that  some  European  Power 
will  grant  aid  to  Yucatan  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
the  fact  is  undoubtedly  so;  for  Spain  has  already 
granted  such  aid,  and  is  preparing  to  afford  more. 
But,  sir,  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  these  doc- 
uments for  any  evidence  going  to  show  that  such 
aid  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  by  any  European 
Power,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  a  claim  to  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  over  Yucatan.  It  is  true 
we  have  opinions  and  suspicions  given  and  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Sierra  and  others  upon  this  point, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  fact  proved  to  sustain  these 
opinions  and  suspicions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
facts  stated  prove  that  they  are  unfounded.  The 
suspected  European  Powers  named  in  these  docu- 
ments, are  France,  Spain,  and  England.  As  to 
France,  Commodore  Perry,  in  his  letter  of  ike  19th 
of  March,  says: 

"  I  have  it  direct  from  the  French  consul  here,  that  the 
Government  of  Yucatan  lias  more  than  twice,  within  a  few 
years  back,  applied  to  France  for  permission  to  hoist  tlie 
Frencli  flag,  an<l  to  become  a  French  colony,  but  their  prof- 
fers have  as  often  been  declined." 

Spain  has  also  been  appealed  to  through  herau- 
'thorities  in  Cuba, and  it  is  true,that  she  has  listen- 
ed to  that  appeal,  and  granted  relief;  but  how,  and 
for  what  object?  Not  by  taking  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  dominion,  but  by  promptly 
sending  part  of  her  naval  force  there,  to  give  pro- 
tection and  succor  to  such  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Yucatan,  who  might  fly  to  the  seacoast  for  pro- 
tection against  a  savage  foe.  And  for  fear  that  her 
motives  might  be  suspected,  she  disclaims  in  ad- 
vance all  intention  to  interference  with  the  civil 
and  political  relations  of  Yucatan.  The  in.slruc- 
tions  given  to  her  naval  commander  are  worthy  of 
our  notice.     I  will  read  part  of  them: 

"  'I'hat  the  presence  of  his  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Yncatan 
is  merely  protectory,  and  has  no  Jiostile  character  whatso- 
ever." 

"  That  on  this  principle  only  will  we  he  allow.d  to  grant 
assistance  to  the  S|ianiards  and  other  inhabitants  who  may 
look  for  protection  under  his  flag." 

"La-tly,  afterhaviniearnesllj  repeated  to  the  commaRder 
of  the  '  L'hurroa,'  that  he  shoiild  cairy  Ihe  desires  that  ani- 
mate tlie  anthiiritiesof  Cu\k\,  to  be  useful  to  the  inbahitants 
of  Yucatan,  to  wboiM  lliey  are  linked  by  ties  of  blood  and 
friend-hip,  be  was  furllier  directed  to  efl'ect  a  landing  on  the 
beach,  if  it  should  be  nece.<^sary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  protect 
the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  case  that  they 
should  be  attacked  within  range  of  his  musketry;  but  that 
under  no  pretext  should  the  landing  party  advance  more 
than  ten  yards  from  the  seashore." 

Upon  these  instructions,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Government  of  Yucatan,  under  date  of  "the  8th  of 
February  last,  remarks:  (1  read  from  the  docu- 
ments before  us.) 

"  Thus  they  respect  the  independence  and  soverei.^nty  of 
Yucatan  and  Ihe  international  law,  in  order  that  it  should  in 
nowise  be  understood  that,  profiting  by  the  criiical  situation 
of  the  country,  they  had  an  intention  of  subjugating  it  by  the 
establishment  of  a  certain  domination. 

"And  this  it  is  that  honors  more  than,  anythin"  else  the 
generous  officers  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  In  the'^island  of 
Cuba,  who  offer  us  their  protection,  moved  only  by  the  holy 
love  for  afflicted  humanity." 

Who  does  not  see  and  feel  the  beauty  and  jus- 
tice of  this  .sentiment.'  The  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
authoi^ties  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  best 
days  of  old  Spain,  and,  instead  of  excitino-  our 
jealousy,  should  command  our  imitation. 

But  England  is  the  power  referred  to.  England 
will  take  advantage  of  the  critical  situation  of  Yu- 
catan, grant  the  aid  if  we  do  not,  and  then  "  assert 
aclaim  to  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  Yucatan." 
Now,  sir,  there  is  not  a  particle'of'reliable  evidence 
'oefor*  us,  to  show  that  the  Govejnment  of  England 


entertains  any  such  illegal  and  dishonorable  design 
towards  the  sovereignty  of  Yucatan.  The  nature 
and  the  character  of  all  tlie  information  we  have 
upon  this  point  are  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Commodore  Perry,  dated  iSth 
March.     He  says : 

"The  French  consul  expresses  the  opinion  that  England 
may,  in  view  of  obtainiug  an  inciease  of  territory  in  tlie  bay 
of  Honduras,  and  po.-:session  of  the  liarbors  of  '  Ascension  ' 
and 'Es].!iiiiu  Sanio,'  on  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  be 
induced  to  furnish  aid  in  troops  and  munitions  from  the 
settleinenl  of  the  Balize,  and  a  person  is  now  in  the  city, 
professing  to  hi-  an  agent  sent  expressly  from  .lamaica  to 
enter  into  some  arranirenient  with  tlie  Yucatan  government. 
This  iiiforination  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  in  :ny  own 
mind  it  has  little  weight." 

We  have,  it  is  true,  the  opinions  and  surmises 
of  Mr.  Sierra.  He  says  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  British  Government  will  interfere.  From 
what  does  he  make  such  an  inference.'  From  the 
fact  that  British  aims  have  been  found  in  the  hands 
of  Indians,  obtained,  as  he  supposes,  from  the 
British  agent  at  ihe  Baiize.  He  has  not  even  proof 
of  the  fact,  but  if  he  had,  would  it  follov/  that  the 
Government  of  England  had  such  an  intention  be- 
cause some  of  her  snlijcets  may  have  sold  arms  to 
the  insurgents.'  Why,  since  our  war  commenced 
with  Mexico,  it  is  said  (I  hope  without  foundation) 
that  some  of  our  own  citizens,  not  being  over- 
burdened with  patriotism,  have  sold  arms  to  the 
enemy.  The  idea  of  charging  the  Government  of 
England  with  the  intention  to  seize  the  dominion 
of  Yucatan,  because  some  of  the  Indians  obtained 
arms  from  some  of  the  subjects  of  that  Govern- 
ment residing  at  the  Baiize,  is  perfectly  preposter- 
ous. We  may  talk  about  the  probability  of  Great 
Britain  seizing  upon  Yucatan,  in  order  to  excite 
our  watchfulness,  but  we  must  remember  that  such 
probabilities  are  not  sufficient  for  Governments  to 
act  upon.  We  must  have  some  evidence  of  her 
moving  in  the  matter  before  we  can  make  her  action 
the  reason  for  our  interference. 

But,  sir,  when  we  consider  the  political  relations 
of  Yucatan,  it  is  all  idle  to  say  that  England  will 
seize  upon  the  dominion  of  that  country.  We 
know  lliatun  act  of  this  kind  would,  under  existing 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
be  an  act  of  war;  she  would  have  two  wars  at  once 
upon  her  hands — war  with  Mexico  for  seizing 
upon  one  of  her  States,  war  with  the  United  Slates 
for  interfering  with  a  country  with  which  we  are 
at  war,  and  now  blockaded  by  our  fleet,  and  sub- 
ject to  be  conquered  by  our  armies.  Even  by  the 
laws  of  war,  England  at  this  time  could  only  be 
permitted  to  appear  in  Yucatan  either  as  the  ally 
of  Mexico  or  of  the  United  States.  If  she  comes 
seeking  conquests  for  herself,  a  conflict  of  arms  is 
certain,  and  war  inevitable.  When,  then,  the  hon- 
orable chairman  expressed  his  fears  of  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  England,  and  told  us  that  she 
was  proceeding,  "  with  racehorse  speed,"  to  take 
possession  of  Yucatan,  he  must  have  overlooked 
entirely  this  view  of  the  case.  This  cry  of  Eng- 
land's interference  with  the  nations  on  this  conti- 
nent has  lost  its  effect  upon  me;  it  has  been  dinged 
in  our  ears  for  the  last  six  years.  On  all  occasions 
relative  to  our  foreign  relations,  we  are  threatened 
by  the  fear  of  England.  The  present  Administra- 
tion has  lived  with  the  fear  of  England  continually 
before  its  eyes,  and  is  likely  to  die  under  the  same 
dreadful  apprehension.  This  fear  of  England,  real 
or  affected,  has  done  much  for  us  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  foreign  dominion.  The  cry  commenced 
with  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  succeeded  so 
well  in  that  case,  that  the  Government  was  in- 
duced the  next  year  to- raise  it  again  upon  Oregon; 
but  then  it  did  not  succeed  quite  so  well,  it  being 
checked  by  a  little  real  fear  of  English  power  en- 
tertained by  the  Executive. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  this  spectre  again  haunts  the 
mind  of  the  President;  a  rumor  had  reached  the 
Slate  Department  that  an  Irish  priest  by  the  name 
of  Macnamara  had  gone  to  California  on  board 
of  an  English  ship  of  war;  that  he  was  about  to 
purchase  a  large  tract  of  land,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
too,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  establishing  an 
English  colony  there.  Our  Government  takes  the 
alarm,  and  despatches  Captain  Gillespie  with  se- 
cret instructions  to  Colonel  Fremont,  to  watch 
and  counteract  the  movements  of  England.  Forth- 
with California  is  revolutionized,  Mexican  au- 
thority overthrown,  and  the  country  reduced  to 
our  possession,  we  being,  at  the  time  when  these 
secret  orders  were  given,  ut  peace  with  Mexico, 


Thus  we  obtained  possession  of  California  through 
fear  of  England.  Again,  when  peace  was  first 
proposed  with  Mexico,  we  were  told  that  if  our 
army  were  withdrawn  from  Mexico  in  her  present 
distracted  condition,  Enyland  would  enter  and 
sSize  upon  the  country.  We  must,  therefore,  hold 
on  to  ail  Mexico  for  fear  of  England.  And  now, 
when  a  call  for  the  exercise  of  humanity  is  made 
to  us  from  Y'ucatan,  v/e  disregard  the  appeal,  un- 
til the  fear  of  England  comes  in  to  excite  us  to 
action,  and  then  under  the  pretext  of  rescuing 
women  and  children,  the  President  gravely  rec- 
ommends that  we  take  measures  to  prevent  Yu- 
catan from  becoming  an  English  colony.  With 
due  deference  to  tlie  opinions  of  honorable  Sena- 
tors, I  think  that  this  continual  reference  to  the 
fear  of  English  interference,  is  unbecoming  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  this  nation.  It  smacks  a 
little  of  cowardice,  to  be  thus  shaping  our  course 
to  avoid  direct  contact  with  the  power  of  England. 
If  there  be  any  real  danger  of  interference  by  Eng- 
land with  the  independent  Governments  on  this 
continent,  and  if  it  be  our  settled  policy  to  resist 
that  interference,  why  not  act  openly  and  deci- 
dedly upon  the  point,  and  tell  England,  in  plain. 
English,  that  any  movement  of  hers  towards  this 
object  will  be  resisted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.'  Surely  such  a  course  would  be 
more  manly  and  honorable,  and  would  at  once 
relieve  us  from  that  duress  of  morbid  fear,  v^hich 
frets  and  excites  the  Executive  on  all  occasions. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
about  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration  relative  to  Eu- 
ropean interference  with  the  nations  upon  this 
continent.  This  principle  seems  to  have  taken  a 
stronghold  upon  the  President's  mind;  and  for 
fear  that  we  may  forget  it,  he  quotes  it  in  almost 
every  message  .sent  to  Congress.  It  is  recited  in 
the  message  now  before  ns,  as  follows: 

"  That  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  nation  of  this  hemisphere,  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

Mr.  Monroe  also  avowed  another  principle,  that 
"  The  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inilependenJ 
condition   which   they  have   assumed  and   maintain,  are 
henci^forth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colo- 
nization by  any  European  Power." 

The  latter  cannot  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Yuca- 
tan, for  she  is  one  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  made  the  subject  of  coloniza- 
tion. If,  therefore,  Yucatan  is  to  be  interfered  with 
by  any  European  Power,  it  must  be  by  overthrow- 
ing her  present  government  and  establishing  foreign 
dominion  in  its  stead.  It  was  this  system  of  Eu- 
ropean politics — the  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance— 
to  which  Mr.  Monroe  alluded  in  the  declaration 
j  first  above  cited,  and  against  the  extension  of  which 
j  system  to  our  hemisphere  he  solemnly  protested, 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  Thus  un- 
derstood, this  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  may  be 
considered  as  a  solemn  pledge,  on  our  part,  to  sus- 
tain the  independence  of  the  States  on  this  conti- 
nent against  the  domineering  interference  of  foreign 
Powers.  It  is  a  general  principle,  maintaining  in 
the  broadest  terms  the  great  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference— a  doctrine  as  binding  upon  u.s  as  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  the  President  cites 
this  principle  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  authority  for  us 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  difficulties  in  Yuca- 
tan, to  separate  her  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  forcibly  to  connect  hersovereignty  toourselvea. 
This,  sir,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  utter  perversion  of 
the  princi[)le,  converting  it  into  a  selfish  dogma, 
and  applying  its  restrictions  to  all  the  world,  except 
ourselves.  What  do  we  propose  to  do  by  this  bill  ? 
Is  it  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Yucatan 
against  English  interference  and  power.'  Not  at 
all.  The  independence  of  Yucatan  is  not  thought 
of.  The  object  is,  as  now  avowed,  to  anticipate 
England,  by  interfering  ourselves  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  our  dominion  over  one  of  the  States 
of  Mexico.  The  Jews  had  a  notion  that  many  of 
their  laws  applied  to  the  heathen  world,  and  not  to 
themselves;  and  they  frequently  acted  under  this 
literal  construction.  Hence  the  Divine  rebuke 
which  they  received:  "  thou  who  sayest,  thou  shalt 
not  steal;  dost  thou  steal.'"  "thou  that  sayest, 
thou  shalt  not  covet;  dost  thou  covet.'"  May  we 
not  likevvise  say  to  Mr.  Polk,  You  who  say  to  Eng- 
land, thou  shalt  not  take  Yucatan;  will  you  lake 
Yucatan.'  you  who  say,  thou  shalt  not  interfere; 
will  you  interfere.'  The  application  nowattempted 
to  be  made  of  Mr.  Monroe's  principle  makes  it  a 
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more  selfish  rule  of  action,  under  which  you  ex- 
ckuie  others  from  plunder  in  order  to  take  it  all 
yourselves.  I  think  Mr.  Monroe  would  be  some- 
what astonished  to  hear  that  his  declaration  had 
been  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  second  reason  assigned  for  our  interference 
is,  to  rescue  the  white  race  from  extermination  or 
expulsion  by  tlie  Indian  race.  The  population  of 
Yucatan  is  divided  into  two  general  classes  or 
castes — the  Indians  or  natives,  numberins:  about 
400,000, and  the  whites orSpaniards,  about  120,000. 
Both  are  citizens  under  tlje  cnnsiitution  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
These  Indians,  called  savages  by  Mr.  SJerra,  are 
citizens  under  the  constitution  of  Yucatan;  and  as 
such,  ihey  being  largely  in  the  majority,  they  have 
a  right  to  regulate  tlie  political  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try. Their  riiht  to  do  so  is  also  acknowledged  by 
Governor  Mendez,  for'  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the 
Indian  population,  solicited  by  him,  that  he  over- 
came his  political  rival,  and  obtained  power,  and 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  he  afterwards 
abused  by  oppressing  the  Indians.  Now,  it  may 
be  (and  I  confess  such  is  my  opinion  formed  from 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  before  us)  that  the 
war  now  raging  in  Y'ucatan  is  a  civii  war  between 
the  two  classes  of  her  citizens,  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  Indian  citi- 
zens being  in  the  majority,  and  having  the  political 
power,  have  ovetxome  the  white  citizens,  and  are 
now  in  their  turn  using  power,  as  is  said,  with 
cruelty  and  injustice.  The  white  citizens,  divided 
among  themselves,  and  panic-stricken,  fly  to  us 
for  aid  ;  and  the  President  proposes  to  grant  the  aid 
by  taking  armed  occupation  of  the  country.  If  we 
do  this,  we  must  take  sides  with  the  minority,  and 
make  war  upon  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Yur 
catan.  Now,  sir,  while  I  am  as  anxious  as  any 
Senator  here  to  put  an  end  to  that  cruel  strife  and 
to  rescue  the  women  and  children  of  Yucatan  from 
the  horrors  of  a  civii  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  send 
our  army  into  that  country  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  o.r  exterminating  the  Indian  population, 
who,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country, 
have  the  right  to  govern  it.  But  they  are  mere 
savages;  and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Cass]  is  of  opinion  tiiat  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship;  that 
they  are  too  ignorant  for  the  safe  exercise  of  so 
high  a  privilege.  I  understand  that  some  of  these 
Indians,  either  of  the  whole  or  the  half  blood,  rank 
among  the  first  citizens  in  Mexico,  holding  high 
and  responsible  stations  under  that  Government. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Rejon,  was,  I  believe.  Secretary 
of  State — the  same  gentleman  who  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Shannon,  and  proved  himself 
quite  equal  to  our  minister.  Almonte  also  belonged 
to  that  so-called,  savage  race.  But  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  honoraljle  Senator  from  Michigan  take 
the  ground  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  control  its 
government.  This  is  not  very  democratic.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  Louis 
'  Philippe  thought  the  blouses  of  France  ought  not 
to  vote;  that  they  were  too  ignorant  to  be  intrusted 
with  that  high  prerogative:  but  the  blouses  thought 
otherwise;  they  rose  in  their  power,  and  by  force 
ex|>elled  the  royal  family  from  France.  Whether 
the  blouses  of  Paris  will  exercise  their  newly-ac- 
quired rights  with  more  humanity  than  the  nations 
of  Yucatan,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  the  Yueatecos 
have  this  advantage  over  their  compatriots  of  Eu- 
rope: while  they  are  many,  contending  for  rights 
already  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  the  blouses  are  fighting  against  the  con- 
stitution of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  privileges 
which  they  never  enjoyed  before.  If  we  should 
adopt  the'policy  of  interfering  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
we  shall  have  our  hands  full  for  years  to  come. 
But  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  war  of  races — the  Indian 
agaitist  the  white  race.  If  that  be  a  ground  for 
our  interference,  we  have  grossly  neglected  our 
duty  heretofore.  The  case  has  existed  for  centu- 
ries. Every  civil  war  in  Mexico— and  there  have- 
been  many  of  them  more  cruel  and  sanguinary  than 
the  present  one — from  the  conquest  of  Cortes  to 
this  time,  has  been  a  war  between  the  races  of  that 
ill-fated  country — between  the  Indians  (whole  and 
half  blood)  and  the  Spaniards.  The  great  war  of 
the  revolution,  commenced  by  Hidalgo  in  1807 
and  which  finally  secured  the  independenceof  Mex- 
ico from  Old  Spain,  was  a  war  of  races  or  castes; 


an  exterminating  war,  too,  in  which  the  native-born 
Spaniard  was   slaughtered  or   expelled  from  the 
country.     In  the  long  and  bloody  history  of  those 
cruel  and  exterminating  wars  which  were  for  cen- 
turies waged  by  Old  Spain  against  the  Indians  in 
her  provinces,  we  have  no  account  of  an  appeal  to 
the  humanity  of  Christian  nations  for  aid  and  suc- 
cor to  tlje  red  man.     Men,  women,  and  children, 
were   cruelly    murdered    or    hopelessly  enslaved. 
Tribe  after  tribe  were  exterminated,  and    nation 
after  nation  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Spanish  do- 
minion; yet  there  was  none  to  intei'fere  and  stay 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer.     But  now,  at  the  first 
cry  of  the  white  man  for  aid  against  Indian  revenge 
j  — revenge,  too,  provoked  by  his  own  b{\d  faith — 
our  humanity  is  excited  to  fever  heat,  and  the  mil- 
itary power  of  this  Christian  nation  is  to  be  forth- 
with sent  into  Yucatan  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Spaniard  against  the  Indians.     I  will  have  nothing 
!  to  do  with  this  war  of  races  in  Yucatan. 
I       In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  notice  some  of  the  re- 
marks  made   by  the  distinguished   Senator  from 
Michigan.     In  the  enlarged  view  taken  of  this  sub- 
j  ject  by  that  Senator,  he  considered  the  qu'^stion  of 
I  humanity  as  of  little  importance.     He  places  our 
i  action  upon  the  high  grounds  of  national  security, 
j  commerce,  and  dominion.     And  he  calls  upon  us 
j  to  take   this  opportunity  to  secure   there  national 
j  advantages  against  the  grasping  power  of  England. 
I  He  looks  upon  Yucatan  as  a  great  commercial  po- 
sition— a  site  for  a  "  tower  of  observation,"  over- 
looking the  trade  of  the  Gulf — a  safe  harbor  for  a 
fleet  of  English  steamers — and  then  tells  us,  that, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  "  it  is  a  question  of 
life  and  death  to  us"  whether  we  or  England  have 
possession   of  Yucatan.     But  in   order   to  invest 
Yucatan   with   this  importance,   the  Senator  has 
been  obliged  to  look  a  little  beyond  that  territory, 
to  the  adjacent  islands  in  those  latitudes.     He  has, 
I  think,  been  acting  under  the  advice  of  General 
Jackson,  who  said — ■ 

"  That  statesmen  had  better  study  the  Constitr.tion  less 
and  geography  more,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  their  country. " 

Tlie  Senator  has  been  looking  at  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  Cuba,  its  relative  and  commanding 
position, and  its  liability  to  be  seized  upon  by  Eng- 
land; that  Cuba  is  the  last  jewel  of  the  kind  in  the 
crown  of  Spain;  that  one  of  these  days  the  jewel 
may  fall  off,  or,  what  I  think  is  more  likely  to 
happen,  be  found,  as  many  other  crowned  jewels 
nowadays  are,  in  the  market.  In  that  event,  we 
must  be  ready  to  pick  it  up,  or  purchase  it.  The 
Senator  says  he  would  not  take  Cuba  by  force  of 
arms.  He  prefers  negotiation,  but  would,  at  all 
hazards,  not  permit' her  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  Government  but  our  own.  Now,  sir,  to  drop 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Senator,  I  understand 
him  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  Yucatan  is  placed, and  for  the  reasons  he 
assigns,  this  Government  ought  now  to  take  pos- 
session of  Yucatan,  with  a  view  of  annexing  it  to 
the  United  States;  and  in  case  there  should  be  dan- 
ger of  Cuba  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
Power,  we  should  also- seize  upon  that  island, 
and  annex  it  to  our  Union  of  States.  This  is 
making  rapid  advancement  in  the  policy  of  annex- 
ation. 

The  case  of  Cuba,  now  anticipated  by  the  Sen- 
ator, is  likely  soon  to  be  before  us  for  action.  It 
will  be  here  before  the  next  administration  is  over, 
and,  as  the  honorable  Senator  may,  if  his  party 
succeeds,  hold  a  commanding  position  in  that  ad- 
ministration, and  where,  he  will  permit  me  to  say, 
I  should  be  happy  to  see  him,  provided  we  do  not 
fill  the  place  by  a  good  Whig,  his  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  will  be  re- 
ceived with  deep  interest  by  the  country.  This 
question  will  come,  if  it  comes  at  nil,  within  the 
next  four  years.  The  revolutions  in  Europe  are 
not  yet  over.  The  Crown  of  Spain  may  shake  and 
fall  next.  Cuba,  unprotected  by  the  mothercoun- 
try,  may  be  subjected  to  civil  war,  like  Yucatan. 
It  may  be  a  war  of  races,  too.  A  commissioner 
will  present  himself  to  our  next  President,  and  tell 
him  that  Cuba  is  deserted  by  S[)ain — that  a  cruel 
war  is  raging  there — and  then  appealing  to  our  hu- 
manity for  aid,  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that  if 
we  do  not  grant  the  relief,  England  will,  and  Cuba 
will  be  lost  to  the  United  States.  Thus  will  this 
crown  jewel  be  placed  at  our  feet.  True,  it  is  of 
the  ebony  order,  yet  quite  tempting.  Would  the 
honorable  Senator  pick  it  up  and  place  it  ia  our 


republican   wreath,  and    thereby  add  one  or  two 
more  slave  Stales  to  the  Union  .' 

But  [  do  not  participate  in  the  Senator's  antici- 
pated fears,  that  England  will  seize  upon  Yucatan 
and  Cuba  if  we  do  not.  England,  at  present,  has 
enough  to  do  at  home  in  keeping  her  subjects  in 
order,  without  interfering  with  tlie  governments  on 
this  continent.  The  Canadas  are  more  likely  to 
demand  her  attention  than  either  Yucatan  or  Cuba; 
and,  judtjing  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  England 
is  more  likely  to  lose  the  provinces  she  has  upon 
this  continent  than  to  acquire  nev/  ones.  Neither 
can  I  see  that  imminent  danger  to  our  commerce 
and  to  our  national  safety  which  that  Senator  sees, 
in  case  Yucatan  and  Cuba  wei-e  in  the  possession 
of  England.  The  control  of  our  commerce,  or  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  does  not  depend  upon 
positions  on  land — upon  towers  and  fortifications 
overlooking  and  commanding  narrow  straits  and 
narrow  isthmuses.  It  is  not  Gibraltar  nor  Malta, 
nor  the  Musquito  coast,  nor  any  other  position  on 
land,  that  secures  to  England  the  conti-ol  of  com- 
merce; it  is  her  pov/er  and  position  on  the  broad  sea 
which  gives  her  the  advantage.  The  nation  that 
would  control  the  world's  commerce  must  control 
the  element  upon  which  it  floats.  The  mistress  of 
the  sea  will  be  the  mistress  of  commerce.  England 
may  seize  upon  Cuba;  she  may  cover  the  Isthmus 
of  Yucatan  all  over  with  threatening  fortifications; 
yet,  as  long  as  our  proud  navy  can  ride  in  triumph 
"o'er  the  dark  blue  sea,"  I  fear  no  evil  to  our 
commerce. 

The  Senator  says  that  England,  in  possession  of 
these  positions,  will  "cut  our  commerce  in  two." 
Sir,  she  lias  done  that  very  thing  already,  but  not 
in  the  way  suggested:  we  have  done  it  for  her. 
Your  free-trade  policy — the  tariff  of  1846 — more 
than  cuts  our  commerce  in  two;  it  gives  England 
the  best  half.  She  is  now  successfully  competing 
with  us  in  every  workshop  and  upon  every  mart 
of  trade  in  the  Union.  England  does  not  seek  her 
barren  coasts  and  thinly-populated  provinces  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  her  commerce;  she  looks 
to  our  millions  of  heads  and  mouths  to  cover  and 
feed,  as  a  far  richer  commercial  prize.  Give  her 
this  advantage  for  a  few  years  more,  and  she  will 
not  contend  with  us  for  this  miserable  Yucatan, 
with  its  400,000  Indians  and  120.000  white  inhab- 
itants. When  and  where  has  England  ever  dared 
to  interfere  vv^ith  our  foreign  commerce.'  Do  we 
not  at  this  moment  divide  commerce  with  her  the 
world  over?  Do  not  our  ships  go  wherever  her 
ships  go — our  flag  waving  side  by  side  with  hers 
on  every  sea  ?  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  she 
now  contemplates  the -destruction  of  our  commerce 
by  seizins  upon  Yucatan  and  Cuba.'  The  suppo- 
sition is  visionary  and  idle. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  are  now  feeling  the 
result  of  the  policy  that  is  attempted  to  be  revived 
by  us.  This  policy  of  interfering  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  world;  this  grasping  disposition  to  take 
that  which  belongs  to  others — one  nation  seeking 
to  control  the  concerns  of  another — has  left  the  na- 
tions of  Eui'ope  in  a  condition  in  which  they  are 
hardly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Had  Na- 
poleon, in  the  early  portion  of  his  career,  listened  to 
the  good  spirit  which  advised  him  to  stand  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  he  would  have  passed  down  to 
his  posterity  one  of  the  most  glorious  empires  that 
ever  descended  from  sire  to  son.  And  if  England, 
with  all  her  historic  fame,  her  pride,  her  wealth 
and  power — if  England  is  to  go  down  in  this  wreck 
of  nations,  one  cause  of  her  overthrow  will  be  found 
in  the  extension  of  her  dominion  abroad,  to  the 
neglect  and  at  the  expense  of  her  people  at  home. 
And  shall  we,  with  these  disastrous  examples 
before  our  eyes,  undertake  to  continue  the  same 
policy.' 

I  was  struck  by  a  remark  made  a  few  days  since, 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,] 
that  it  was  high  time  that  we  should  recall  our 
attention  from  foreign  nations,  and  'Attend,  for  a 
short  time,  to  the  interests  of  our  own^untry. 
For  the  last  four  years,  most  of  our  time,  and 
our  money,  too,  have  been  employed  in  looking 
after  other  countries.  The  Administration  has, 
with  the  coldness  and  stability  of  a  statue,  stood 
with  its  back  to  the  country,  and  its  face  towards 
forei°-n  dominions.  No  domestic  interest,  no  in- 
ternal improvement,  could  obtain  a  hearing,  or 
elicit  a  response,  unless  it  was  now  and  then  a 
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cold  negative  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  in  the 
form  of  a  veto.  Now,  I  a^ree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois — that  it  is  high  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment turn  round,  and  look  into  the  country — 
open  its  eyes  and  its  ears  to  the  wants  and  de- 
mands of  the  people.  The  field  of  observation — 
cultivated  and  uncultivated — is  broad  enough  for 
the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties.  There  are  rivers 
to  be  cleared  of  obstructions,  and  harbors  to  be 
improved  for  the  security  of  our  inland  commerce. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  the  close  of  his 
speech,  very  eloquently  describes  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  country,  since  the  time,  forty 
years  ago,  I  think,  when  he  descended  the  majes- 
tic rivers  of  the  West  in  a  bark  canoe,  the  adjacent 
country  then  being  a  wilderness.  It  is  true,  that 
since  that  day  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our 
people  have  settled  and  improved  that  wilderness, 
until  it  now  teems  with  population,  and  overflows 
■with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life;  but  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  enterprise 
of  our  people,  with  no  aid  from  the  Government 
other  than  that  flowing  from  our  free  institutions. 

But  how  is  it  with  those  roajestic  rivers,  down 
which  the  Senator's  bark  canoe  so  smoothly 
glided.'  Have  they  been  improved  ?  No,  sir,  the 
same  snags  and  bars  are  there  still,  interrupting 
and  destroying,  every  year,  our  internal  commerce. 
Thus,  while  the  people  have  long  since  cleared  up 
the  wilderness,  the  Government  has  not,  found  time 
or  opportunity  to  clear  out  the  rivers.  Nay,  fur- 
ther, wearenow  told  by  the  President, thatalthough 
there  be  power  enough  in  the  Constitution  to 
acquire  foreign  dominion  without  limit,  there  is  no 
power  in  that  instrument  to  improve  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  our  country — at  all  events  not  until  this 
foreign  war  is  over.  1  trust  the  time  has  come 
when  we  are  about  to  get  rid  of  all  our  foreign 
difficulties — when  the  Government,  released  from 
the  burdens  of  a  foreign  war,  may  devote  itself 
to  the  great  interests  of  peace — to  our  domestic 
aflfrtirs — to  the  promotion  of  the  virtue,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  true  glory  of  our  own  country. 
Mr.  M.  having  concluded,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Monday,  Mmj  15,  1848. 

The  Yucatan  Bill  coming  up  for  consideration — 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said:  The  President  in  his 
message  recommends  to  Congress  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to  prevent, 
in  the  first  place,  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of 
any  European  Power;  and,  in  the  next,  to  prevent 
the  white  inhabitants  of  that  territory  from  being 
exterminated  or  expelled.  In  sujiport  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  informed  the  Senate  that  there  is  now  ra- 
ging a  cruel  and  devastating  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Indiiins  against  the  whites;  and  that,  unless  some 
foreign  Power  should  aid,  they  will  be  destroyed  or 
driven  from  the  country.  In  support  of  the  other 
reccnnmendalion,  he  states  that  the  Government  of 
Yucatan  has  offered  to  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  the  dominion 
over  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  aid.  The 
President  also  informs  the  Senate,  that  unless  we 
grant  aid,  some  other  Power  will;  and  that  ulti- 
mately it  may  assert  its  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  the  territory — a  result  which,  he  informs  us, 
would  be  in  contravention  of  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  which  must  on  no  account  be 
permitted.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  order  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  have 
reported  a  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  the  first 
section  of  which  provides  for  taking  military  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Such  are  the  recommendations  of  the  President, 
and  such  the  measure  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  subject  is  one  of  great  magnitude. 
It  is  pregnant  with  consequences,  both  near  and 
remote,  which  may  deepyl  affect  the  peace  and  m- 
terests  of  this  country.  It  demands  the  most  seri- 
ous deliberation.  I  have  bestowed  upon  it  full 
attentionffend  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  adverse 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  the 
report  of  the  committee.  I  propose  to  show,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  case  of  Yucatan,  even  as 
stated  by  the  President  himself,  does  not  come 
within  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  that 
they  do  not  furnish  the  slightest  support  to  the 
measure  reported  by  the  committee. 

Jn  the  message  referred  to,  that  of  1823,  Mr. 


Monroe  makes  three  distinct  declarations.  The 
first,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  announces 
that  the  United  States  would  regard  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend  their 
system  to  this  country  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  To  show  that  the  case  of  Yucatan 
does  not  come  within  this  declaration,  all  that  will 
be  necessary  is,  to  explain  who  were  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  object  of  their  alliance,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  declaration  itself  was 
made.  The  Allied  Powers  were  the  four  gieat 
•  continental  monarchies — Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  France.  Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Bona- 
parte these  Powers  entered  into  an  alliance  called 
the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
sustain  arrd  extend  the  monarchical  principles  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  oppress  and  put  down  pop- 
ular institutions.  England,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  alliance,  favored  it.  The  members  of  the 
Alliance  held  several  Congresses,  attended  either 
by  themselves  or  theirambassadors,  and  undertook 
to  regulate  the  aflTairs  of  all  Europe,  and  actually 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  populai-  doctrines.  In  its  progress 
the  Alliance  turned  itseyes  to  thiscontinent,  in  order 
to  aid  Spain  in  regaining  her  sovereignty  over  her 
revolted  provinces.  At  this  stage  England  became 
alarmed.  Mr.  Canning  was  then  Prime  Minister. 
He  informed  Mr,  Rush  of  the  project,  and  gave 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  assurance,  that,  if  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  would 
resist.  Mr.  Rush  immediately  communicated  this 
to  our  Government.  It  was  received  here  with 
joy;  for  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  Alliance,  that 
even  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  safe  from  its  inter- 
positions. Indeed,  it  was  anticipated,  almost  as  a 
certain  result,  that  if  the  interference  took  place 
with  the  Governments  of  South  America,  the  Alli- 
ance would  ultimately  extend  its  interference  to 
ourselves.  I  remember  the  reception  of  the  de- 
spatch from  Mr,  Rush  as  distinctly  as  if  all  the 
circumstances  had  occurred  yesterday.  I  well 
recollect  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  it  was 
received  by  the  Cabinet.  It  came  late  in  the  year, 
not  long  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  As  was 
usual  with  Mr.  Monroe  upon  great  occasions,  the 
papers  were  sent  round  to  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  so  that  each  might  be  duly  apprized  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  be  prepared  to  give  his 
opinion.  The  Cabinet  met.  Itdeliberated.  There 
was  long  and  careful  consultation;  and  the  result 
was  the  declaration  Which  I  have  just  announced. 
All  this  has  passed  away.  That  very  movement 
on  the  part  of  England,  sustained  by  this  declara- 
tion, gave  a  blow  to  tlie  celebrated  Alliance,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  From  that  time  for- 
ward it  gradually  decayed,  till  it  utterly  perished. 
The  late  revolutions  in  Europe  have  put  an  end  to 
all  its  work,  and  nothing  remains  of  all  thatitever 
did.  Now,  by  what  ingenuity  of  argument,  by 
what  force  of  sophistry  can  it  be  shown  that  this 
declaration  comprehends  the  case  of  Yucatan, 
when  the  events  which  called  it  forth  have  passed 
away  forever.' 

And  yet  the  President  has  quoted  that  very  dec- 
laration in  support  of  his  recommendation;  but  in 
a  marmer  changing  entirely  its  meaning,  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  context  as  it  stood  in  the  message, 
and  which  referred  to  the  Allied  Powers;  and 
placing  it  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  his  mes- 
sage which  made  it  refer  to  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
or  other  European  Powers.  The  change  has  made 
the  declajation  so  inconsistent  and  absurd,  that 
had  it  been  made  by  Mr.  Monroe,  as  it  stands  in 
the  President's  message,  it  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  severest  animadversion  and  ridicule 
instead  of  receiving,  as  it  did,  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  the  whole  country.  It  would  have 
placed  England  in  the  false  position  of  acting 
against  us  and  with  the  Holy  Alliance  in  reference  to 
the  Spanish  American  republics;  and  it  would  also 
have  placed  us  in  the  position  of  opposing  Spain 
in  her  efforts  to  recover  her  dominion  over  those 
States;  and,  finally,  it  would  have  involved  the 
absurdity  of  asserting  that  the  attempt  of  any  Eu- 
ropean State  to  extend  its  system  of*  government 
to  thiscontinent,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  great- 
est, would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  our 
country. 

The  next  declaration  was,  that  we  would  regard 
the  interposition  of  any  European  Power  to  op- 
press the  Government.^  of  thiseontinent,  which  we 


had  recently  recognized  as  independent,  or  to  con- 
trol their  destiny  in  any  manner  whatever,  as 
manifesting  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.  This  declaration,  also,  belongs  to 
the  history  of  that  day.  It  grew  out  of  the  same 
state  of  circumstances,  and  may  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  the  declaration  to  which  1  have  just 
alluded.  By  the  Governments  on  this  continent, 
which  we  had  recognized,  were  meant  the  repub- 
lics which  had  grown  up  after  having  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  They  had  just  emeiged  from 
their  protracted  revolutionary '  struggles.  They 
had  hardly  yet  reached  a  point  of  solidity,  and  in 
that  tender  stage  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe thought  it  proper  not  only  to  make  that  gener- 
al declaration  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
but  to  make  a  more  specific  one  against  the  inter- 
ference of  any  Euro[)ean  Power,  in  order  to  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  these  young  republics  as  far 
as  we  could  with  propriety.  This,  like  the  other, 
belonging  to  the  events  of  the  time,  and  has  passed 
avvay  with  them;  but  suppose  that  not  to  be  the 
case,  I  ask,  does  the  case  of  Yucatan  come  within 
this  declaration?  Has  there  been  any  interposition 
in  the  affairs  of  Yucatan  on  the  pari  of  any  Euro- 
pean Power  with  the  design  of  oppressing  her  or 
changing  her  destiny?  If  not,  how  can  the  case  of 
Yucatan  be  comprehended  in  this  declaration  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  although  the  case  of  Yuca- 
tan is  not  expressly  comprehended  in  the  declara- 
tion, yet  it  is  so  by  implication,  as  it  is  meditated 
by  England;  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  Government 
which  is  meant  in  the  message,  under  the  general 
term  "  European  Powers."  The  message  indicates 
that  England  meditates  such  interference,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
distinctly  avows  that  opinion.  Has  England,  then, 
manifested  any  disposition  to  interfere,  in  order 
to  oppress  the  people  of  Yucatan,  or  to  change 
the  character  of  their  Government  from  a  republic 
to  a  monarchy?.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever 
on  that  point.  It  is  true  that  the  Commissioner 
from  Yu'.atan,  Mr.  Sierra,  would  insinuate  as 
much.  He  speaks  of  the  Indians  who*are  in  hos- 
tility to  the  white  people  of  Yucatan  as  having 
obtained  arms  from  the  British.  He  speaks  with 
some  degree  of  uncertainty,  however,  and  is  unable 
to  say  whether  the  arms  were  given  or  not,  and 
cannot  state  how  they  were  obtained  by  the  In- 
dians. He  speaks  also  of  the  hostile  temper  of  Eng- 
land, and  gives  several  indications  of  that  kind. 
But,  in  answer  to  all  that,  his  own  letter  furnishes 
a  conclusive  reply.  He  tells  us  that  the  people  of 
Yucatan  could  themselves  have  ol)tained  an  abun- 
dant and  cheap  supply  of  arms  from  the  Balize, 
without  stating  why  they  wei-e  prevented,  or  why 
they  did  not  obtain  them.  In  my  opinion,  the 
cause  is  different  from  that  stated  by  the  Senator 
from.  Massachusetts.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Yucatan  was  not  considered  as  a  neutral  Pow- 
er, but  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  arms  was  concerned,  and  arms  were  in 
consequence  made  contraband ;  and ,  therefore,  they 
were  prevented  from  being  introduced  by  our  act, 
and  not  by  that  of  the  British  Government  ftr  its 
agent  or  people  at  the  Balize.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  goes  a  little  further,  and  says  that 
the  settlement  at  Balize  have  sent  arms  and  a  mil- 
itary force  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  without 
stating  any  particulars.  I  do  not  find  any  evidence 
oi'  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or 
not;  but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  that  was  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of 
Yucatan,  or  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  occu- 
pying the  territory.  The  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee took  higher  ground,  and,  without  assigning 
his  proof,  said  boldly  and  distinctly  that  England 
meditated  occupation  of  the  country,  and~'that  we 
ought  to  pass  this  measure  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
But  the  President  himself  does  not  put  it  upon  this 
ground.  He  does  not  make  thischarge.  He  says, 
if  we  do  not  grant  aid,  England  may;  and  that,  af^ter 
granting  it,  she  may — there  is  no  stronger  expression 
used — mny  ultimately  assert  her  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  Yucatan.  This  is  the  utmost 
charge  made  by  the  President.  Now,  the  question 
arises,  suppose  this  contingency  should  happen, 
would  it  bring  the  case  within  the  declaration  just 
quoted?  Not  at  all.  England  does  not  interpose 
as  a  hostile  Power.  She  does  not  come  to  oppress 
Yucatan.  She  comes  at  the  request  of  Yucatan, 
and  only  to  aid ,  to  rescue  the  people  of  Yucatan  from 
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extermination  and  expulsion  by  the  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  the  slalemenl  of  the  President  himself. 
Again,  suppose  Eiigiand  should  assert  her  sov- 
ereignty, would  that  brine;  the  case  within  the 
declaration  ?  Not  at  all;  for  the  declaration  is  di- 
rected against  interpositions  to  change  the  Govern- 
ment and  oppress  the  country.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  tender  of  sovereignty  is  voluntarily  made  on 
the  part  of  Yucatan.  The  acceptance  of  it  may 
be  objected  to,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  it.  I  waive  that  subject  for  the 
present.  I  assert,  however,  withoutthe  possibility  of 
contradiction,  that  the  case  even  then  does  not  come 
within  the  declaration.  The  President  himself 
gives  strong  indications  that  in  his  opinion  it  does 
not;  for,  although  he  refers  lo  this  declaration  in 
{he  body  of  the  message,  he  does  not  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  it  when  he  comers  to  make  his  recom- 
'  mendation.  In  ihat  lie  calls  upon  Congress  to 
prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  to  some 
foreign  Power.  That  shows  on  which  of  the  three 
declarations  he  rests  his  recommendation.  It  is 
opon  the  third  and  last,  which  refers  to  an  entirely 
diderent  subject.  That  declaration  is,  that  the 
continents  of  America,  by  the  free  and  independ- 
ent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  not  henceforth  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  of  colonization  by  any  European  Power. 
It  is  upon  this  the  President  bases  his  recommend- 
ation. Is  the  case  of  Yucatan,  then,  comprehended 
in  this  declaration?  I  expect  to  show  that  it  is 
not,  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  it  has  been 
establiGhed  that  it  does  not  come  within  the  two 
fornf>€r. 

The  word  "colonization"  has  a  specific  mean- 
ing. It  means  the  establisiiment  of  a  settlement  by 
emigrants  from  the  parent  country  in  a  territory 
either  uninhabited  or  from  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  partially  or  wholly  expelled.  This  is 
not  a  c^se  of  that  character.  But  here  it  may  be 
proper,  in  order  to  understand  the  force  of  my  ar- 
gument, to  go  into  a  history  also  of  this  declara- 
tion of  Mr,  Monroe.  It  grew  out  of  circumstances 
altogether  different  from  the  other  two.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  question  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  one  side  and  Russia  on 
the  other.  All  three  claimed  settlements  on  the 
northwest  portion  of  this  continent.  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves  having  common  interest  in  keeping 
Russia  as  far  north  as  possible,  the  former  Power 
applied  to  the  United  States  for  cooperation;  and  it 
was  in  reference  to  that  matter  that  this  additional 
declaration  was  made.  It  was  said  to  be  a  proper 
opportunity  to  make  it.  It  had  reference  specially 
to  the  subject  of.  the  northwestern  settlement,  and 
the  other  portions  of  the  continent  were  thrown  in, 
because  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
some  settlements  in  Surinam,  Maracaibo,  and 
thereabout,  had  passed  into  independent  hands. 

Now,  having  stated  the  history  of  these  transac- 
tions, I  contend  that  the  word  "colonization" 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Yucatan.  That  is 
the  case  of  surrendered  sovereignty  over  a  people 
already  there — a  people  who  have  tendered  it,  and, 
if  accepted,  freely  accepted  on  the  other  side.  Is 
that  "  colonization?" *Can  it  be  construed  to  be 
so  by  any  forced  interpretation  ?  No;  by  accepting 
it,  Yucatan  may  become  a  province,  or,  to  use  the 
appropriate  term  that  she  employs,  a  "  possession" 
of  Great  Britain,  but  not  a  colony. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  addressed  the  Senate  a  few  days 
since,  he  related  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Mr.  Adams,  in  reference  to  this  declaration,  and, 
according  to  his  statement,  if  I  heard  him  aright, 
and  he  be  correctly  reported,  Mr.  Adams,  in  ap- 
plying his  observations  to  the  whole  of  these  dec- 
larations, stated  that  they  all  originated  with  hiin- 
self,and  wereunknown  to  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  until  they  appeared  in  Mr.  Monroe's  mes- 
sage. There  certainly  must  be  a  mistake  either 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  that  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  us  to  the 
two  first  of  these  declarations.  The  history  of  the 
transaction,  the  Senator  will  perceive,  if  he  exam- 
ines the  documents,  shows  distinctly  that  they 
came  through  Mr.  Rush,  originating  not  with  Mr. 
Adams,  but  Mr.  Canning, and  were  first  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  proposition  from  England.  I  rec- 
ollect, as  distinctly  as  I  do  any  event  of  my  life, 
that  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  this  subject 
were  eiibmilted  to  th€  members  before  the  cabinet 


met,  and  were  duly  considered.  Mr.  Adams,  then, 
in  speaking  of  the  whole  as  one,  must  have  refer- 
ence to  the  declaration  relative  to  colonization.  As 
respects  that,  his  mernory  does  not  differ  much 
from  mine.  My  impression  is,  that  it  never  be- 
came a  subject  of  deliberation  in  the  cabinet.  I  so 
stated  when  the  Oregon  question  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  stated  it  in  order  that  Mr.  Adams  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  denying  it,  or  asserting 
the  real  state  of  the  fact.  He  remained  silent,  and 
I  presume  that  my  statement  is  correct;  that  this 
declaration  was  inserted  after  the  cabinet  deliber- 
ation. It  originated  entirely  with  Mr.  Adams, 
without  being  submitted  to  the  cabinet,  and  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  owing  to  this  fact  that  it  is  not 
made  with  the  precision  and  clearness  with  which 
the  two  former  are.  It  declares  without  qualifica- 
tion that  these  continents  have  asserted  and  main- 
tained their  freedom  and  independence,  and  are  no 
longer  subject  to  colonization  by  any  European 
Power.  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  these  continents  had  not  asserted  and 
maintained  their  freedom  and  independence.  At 
that  period  Great  Britain  had  a  larger  portion  of 
the  continent  in  her  possession  than  the  United 
States.  Russia  had  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
and  other  Pov/ers  possessed  some  portions  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  continent.  The  declara- 
tion was  broader  than  the  fact,  and  exhibits  pre- 
cipitancy and  want  of  due  reflection.  Besides, 
there  was  an  impropriety  in  it  when  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  foregoing  declarations.  I 
speak  not  in  the  language  of  censure.  We  were 
as  to  them  acting  in  concert  with  England,  on  a 
proposition  coming  from  herself — a  proposition  of 
the  utmost  magnitude,  and  which  we  felt  at  the 
time  to  be  essentially  connected  with  our  peace 
and  safety;  and  of  course  it  was  due  to  propriety 
as  well  as  policy  that  this  declaration  should  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  British  feeling.  Our 
power  then  was  not  what  it  is  now,  and  we  had  to 
rely  upon  her  coiiiieration  to  sustain  the  ground 
we  had  taken.  We  had  then  only  about  six  or 
seven  millions  of  people,  scattered,  and  without 
such  means  of  communication  as  we  now  possess 
to  bring  us  together  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
declaration  accordingly,  with  respect  to  coloniza- 
tion, striking  at  England  as  well  as  Russia,  gave 
offence  to  her,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
refused  to  cooperate  with  us  in  settling  the  Rus- 
sian question.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
that  declaration  had  come  before  that  cautious 
cabinet — for  Mr.  Monroe  was  among  the  wisest 
and  most  cautious  men  I  have  ever  known — it 
would  have  been  modified,  and  been  expressed 
with  afar  greater  degree  of  precision,  and  with 
much  more  delicacy  in  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  British  Government. 

In  stating  the  precise  character  of  these  declara- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  they  originated,  I 
have  discharged  a  double  duty;  a  duty  to  my  coun- 
try, to  whom  it  is  important  that  these  declarations 
should  be  correctly  understood,  and  a  duty  to  the 
cabinet  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  am  now 
the  only  survivor.  I  remove  a  false  interpretation, 
which  makes  safe  and  proper  declarations  improper 
and  dangerous. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  respects  that  these 
famous  declarations  are  misunderstood  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  others. 
They  were  but  declarations,  nothing  more;  decla- 
rations, announcing  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the 
Powers  of  the  world  that  we  should  regard  certain 
acts  of  interposition  of  the  Allied  Powers  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  our  safely;  interposition 
of  European  Powers  to  oppress  the  Republics 
which  had  just  arisen  upon  thia  continent,  as  man- 
ifesting an  unfriendly  disposition;  and  that  this 
continent,  having  become  free  and  independent, 
was  no  longer  the  subject  of  colonization  by  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  Not  one  word  in  any  one  of  them 
in  reference  to  resistance.  There  is  nothing  said 
of  it;  and  with  great  propriety  was  it  omitted. 
Resistance  belonged  to  us — to  Congress;  it  is  for 
us  to  say  whether  we  shall  resist  or  not,  and  to 
what  extent.  But  such  is  not  the  view  taken  by  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate.  He  seems  to  hold  these 
declarations  as  imposing  a  solemn  duty  on  him  as 
Chief  Magistrate  to  resist  on  all  occasions;  and  not 
only  to  resist,  but  to  judge  of  the  measure  of  that 
resistance.  He  tells  us  in  this  very  message  that 
it  is  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  event  that  any  for- 


eign Power  should  occupy  Yucatan.  That  is 
language  for  us  to  hold,  not  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. And  in  conformity  with  that,  he  sends  in  a 
message,  without  giving  us  one  particle  of  evidence 
as  to  those  great  political  considerations  which  in- 
fluenced the  cabinet  decisions,  as  stated  on  this 
floor,  in  declaring  whether  we  shall  occupy  the 
coimtry  ornot.  I  speak  it  not  in  the  way  of  censure. 
I  state  it  only  as  a  matter  of  fact  deducible  from 
the  message  itself,  and  as  evincing  undoubtedly  a 
great  and  dangerous  misconception  of  these  cele- 
brated declarations.  But  that  is  not  all.  He  tells 
you  in  the  same  message,  that  these  tieclaralions 
have  become  the  settled  policy  of  this  country. 
What!  the  declarations?  Declarations  are  not 
policy,  and  cannot  become  settled  policy.  He 
iTiust  mean  that  it  has  beronie  the  settled  policy  of 
this  country  to  resi.it  what  these  declarations  refer 
to;  and  to  resist,  if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Is  this  the  fact?  Has  there  been  one  instance  in 
which  these  declarations  have  been  carried  into 
effect  by  resistance  ?  If  there  be,  let  it  be  pointed 
out.  Have  there  not  been  innumerable  instance? 
in  which  they  have  not  been  applied?  Certainly. 
Still  stronger  declarations,  under  this  broad  inter- 
pretation, were  disavowed  entirely  three  years 
afterwards  by  the  vote  of  the  Republican  parly, 
when  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams  endeav- 
ored to  apply  them  by  sending  ministers  to  the 
Consfress  at  Panama,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading 
the  debates  and  the  proceedings  on  the  subject. 
And  let  me  say — for  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
make  the  declaration  on  this  occasion — that  there 
has  been  an  entire  revolution  between  the  two 
parties  in  this  country  in  reference  to  our  foreign 
relations.  At  the  commencement  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  down  to  a  late  period — I  will  mark  it — 
the  commencement  of  .Tackson's  administration, 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  was  to  avoid 
war  as  long  as  war  could  be  avoided,  and  to  resort 
to  every  means  to  avert  its  calamities.  The  op- 
posite party,  without  being  a  war  party,  had  not 
so  decided  an  aversion  to  war.  The  thing  is  now 
reversed;  and  hence  I,  who  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  old  ground  of  the  party,  have  for  years  on  all 
questions  connected  with  our  foreign  relations, 
been  compelled  to  cooperate  with  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  to  resist  those  in  the  midst 
of  whom  I  stancl.  No;  it  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  the  established  policy  of  the  country.  And 
if  it  should  ever  become  so,  to  the  wide  extent  to 
which  these  declarations  have  been  interpreted  to 
go,  our  peace  would  ever  be  disturbed;  the  gates 
of  our  Janus  would  ever  stand  open;  wars  would 
never  cease. 

What  the  President  has  asserted  in  this  case  is  not 
a  principle  belonging  to  these  declarations;  it  is  a 
principle  which,  in  his  misconception,  he  attempts 
to  ingraft  upon  them,  but  which  has  an  entirely 
different  meaning  and  tendency.  The  principle 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  recommendation 
is,  that  when  any  Power  on  this  continent  becomes 
involved  in  internal  warfare,  and  the  weaker  side 
chooses  to  make  application  to  us  for  support,  we 
are  bound  to  give  therfl  support  for  fear  the  offer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  may  be  made  to 
some  other  Power  and  accepted.  It  goes  infinitely 
and  dangerously  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declara- 
tion. Itputs  it  in  the  power  of  other  countries 
on  this  continent  to  make  us  a  party  to  all  their 
wars;  and  hence  I  say,  if  this  broad  interpretation 
be  given  to  these  declarations,  we  shall  forever  be 
involved  in  wars. 

But,  in  disavowing  a  principle  which  will  compel 
us  to  resist  every  case  of  interposition  of  European 
Powers  on  this  continent,  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  defending  the  opposite,  that  we 
should  never  resist  their  interposition.  That  is  a 
position  which  would  be  nearly  as  dangerous  and 
absurd  as  the  other.  But  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  dov.'n  to  guide  us  on  such  a  question.  Every 
case  must  speak  for  itself— every  case  must  be  de- 
cided on  its  own  merits.  Whether  you  ^^ill  resist 
or  not,  and  the  measure  of  your  resistance— wheth- 
er it  shall  be  by  negotiation,  remonstrance,  or  soine 
intermediate  measure,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms;  all 
this  must  be  determined  and  decided  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  itself.  That  is  the  only  wise  course. 
Waare  not  to  have  quoted  to  us  on  every  occasion 
general  declarations  to  whidi  any  and  every  mean- 
ino-  may  be  attached.  There  are  cases  of  interpo- 
sition where  I  would  resort  to  the  hazard  of  war, 
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with  all  its  calamities.  Am  I  asked  for  one  ?  I  will 
answer.  1  designate  the  CeTse  of  Cuba.  So  lon^^  as 
Cuba  remains  in  The  hands  of  Spain — a  friendly 
Power,  a  Power  of  which  we  liave  no  dread — it 
should  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  policy  of 
all  Administrations  ever  since  I  have  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Government,  to  let  Cuba  remain  there; 
but  with  the  fixed  determination,  which  I  hope  never 
will  be  relinquished,  that  if  Cuba  pass  from  her,  it 
shall  not  be  into  any  other  hands  but  ours;  this,  not 
from  a  feeling  of  ambition,  not  from  a  desire  for  the 
extension  of  dominion,  but  because  that  island  is 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  United  Slates;  or 
rather,  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  rjiiited  Stales  that  this  island  should  not  be  in 
certain  hands.  If  it  were,  ourcoasting  trade  between 
the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  would,  in  case  of  war,  be 
cut  in  twain,  to  be  followed  by  convulsive  effects. 
In  the  same  category,  [  will  refer  to  a  case  in  which 
we  might  most  rightfully  have  resisted,  had  it  been 
necessary,  a  foreign  Power;  and  that  is  the  case 
of  Texas.  It  has  been  greatly  misundeistood.  It 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  party  excitement,  when 
a  large  portion  of  bc.th  parties  were  opposed  to 
annexation,  and  when  it  was  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  get  a  fair  hearing.  I  never  supposed, 
as  has  been  state^on  this  floor,  that  Great  Britain 
intended  to  subjeict  TexMs  to  her  power.  That  was 
not  my  dread.  What  was  dreaded  was  this:  Texas 
being  a  small  Power,  and  Great  Britain  having  a 
free  and  large  commercial  intercourse  with  her,  and 
we  almost  none,  although  *'  bone  of  our  bone  and 
ilesh  of  our  flesh,"  she  would  gradually  have  been 
weaned  of  her  affection  for  us.  Kindness  for  Eng-  , 
land  and  aversion  for  us  would  have  been  the  result. 
That  is  the  inevitable  tendency  between  nations 
having  coterminous  limits.  At  that  very  time  there 
were  several  questions  between  this  co^intry  and 
Texas  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  most  amicable 
feelings  which  subsisted  between  us,  would  have 
ended  in  hostilities.  A  long  line  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  ill  defined  boundary  between  us  and 
Texas,  exposed  us  to  the  hazard  of  becoming  in- 
volved constantly  in  war  with  her,  supported  by 
Great  Britain  and  Mexico  as  her  allies.  I  saw  all 
this:  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  case  to  resist  inter- 
position, and  that  there  was  no  other  mode  by 
which  resistance  could  be  made  except  by  annexa- 
tion, and  therefore  I  was  in  favor  of  annexation, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  war. 

But  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  resisting  Great  Britain  if  she  should  assert 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  Yucatan  .'  I  answer, 
1  would  not;  and  for  irresistible  reasons.  I  would 
not,  because  the  country  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
most  worthless  one.  Nearly  one-half  is  destitute  of 
a  single  stream — rocky  and  barren  throughout  the 
greater  part;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  ar'ifi- 
eial  reservoirs  of  water  that  they  are  enabled  to  live 
through  the  dry  season.  I  would  not,  because  the 
possession  of  Yucatan  would  contribute  nothing  to 
the  defence  of  the  passage  between  it  and  Cuba, 
which  is  represented  to  be  so  important  to  our  com- 
merce. It  is  not  withouttits  importance:  it  is 
important  to  the  inward  trade,  luit  not  at  all  to  the 
outward  trade  of  the  Gulf.  There  is  a  constant 
current  of  wind  and  water  setting  in  that  direction, 
of  which  vessels  going  to  New  Orleans,  or  any 
other  port  on  the  Gulf,  may  avail  themselves;  but 
on  coming  from  those  |)orts,  they  almost  invaria- 
bly take  their  way  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and 
thus  the  passage  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba  is  the 
inlet,  to  a  limited  extent,  into  the  Gulf,  but  not  the 
outlet  from  it;  while  the  passage  between  Cuba  and 
Florida  is  the  alinost  exclusive  outlet  and  the  prin- 
cipal inlet.  I  speak  in  reference  to  coasting  vessels. 
In  voyages  from  Europe,  they  pass  south  of  Cuba 
into  ilie  Gulf. 

But  I  take  liigher  grounds.  If  it  were  ever  so  im- 
portant, not  only  as  an  inlet,  but  an  outlet,  the  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan  by  England  would  add  nothing 
to  her  po^wer  in  "cutting  off  our  trade.  Yucatan  is 
very  destitute  of  ports;  there  is  not  a  frigate  port 
laid  down  in  the  charts  on  the  whole  peninsula, 
unless  that  at  the  Balize  be  so.  But  with  or  without 
Yucatan,  Great  Britain  possesses  an  uncontrollaWe 
power  over  the  passage  whenever  she  chooses  to 
exert  it.  If  ever  we  should  be  engaged  in  a  war 
with  her,  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  of  our.^;,  even 
if  we  were  in  pos.session  of  Yucatan,  that  could 
enter  into  the  Gulf  by  that  passage,  or  depart  out 


of  it.  The  passage  from  the  Gulf  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  supposed, 
lead  directly  into  the  Atlantic,  but  into  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  which  is  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  having  on  its  north  and  west  side  Yucatan 
and  Cuba;  on  the  east,  the  Windward  Islands; 
and  on  the  south,  all  that  portion  of  South  Amer- 
ica extending  nearly  from  Oronoco  to  Yucatan. 
Great  Britain  has  the  complete  command  of  that 
sea,  the  island  of  Jamaica  being  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Jamaica  abounds  with  the  finest  ports  and  the  most 
commodious  naval  stations.  In  addition  to  that, 
she  has  the  Balize,  which  is  nearer  the  point  of 
Yucatan  than  Lacuna  or  Carmen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  peninsula  next  the  Gulf,  and  which  is 
the  only  port  on  that  side  in  which  even  a  sloop-of- 
war  can  enter,  and  of  course  the  Balize  is  better 
calculated  to  command  the  passage.  In  addition, 
she  possesses  many  of  the  Windward  Islands  to 
the  east,  and  hence  the  complete  command  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  and  she  will  continue  to  possess  it 
so  long  as  she  retains  her  ascendency  on  the  ocean. 
It  would  be  thus  locked  up  effectually  against  us 
in  time  of  war:  in  time  of  peace  we  do  not  need  it. 
But  I  would  not  take  military  possession  of  Yuca- 
tan, if  I  were  certain  Great  Britain  would,  for  an- 
other reason:  not  only  because  it  is  worthless,  but 
because  it  would  impose  on  us  a  very  heavy  cost 
of  both  men  and  money — first  to  lake  possession, 
and  then  to  keep  it.  The  extent  to  which  our  ex- 
penditures would  go  no  man  can  estimate;  we  have 
no  data  on  which  we  can  act.  The  population  is 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
only  fifty  thousand  are  said  to  be  whiles  and  mixed 
blood.  The  Indians,  originally  a  very  peaceful 
and  quiet  people,  unaccustomed  to  arms,  fiora 
being  frequently  called  into  the  contest  between  the 
factions  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  have  become 
accustomed  to  them,  and  possessed  of  some  mili- 
tary knowledge.  They  are  represented  as  very 
active,  capable  of  marching  rapidly,  and  in  the 
habit  of  flying  to  the  mountains  to  escape  from 
ther  pursuers.  In  that  climate,  among  the  most 
arid  upon  earth,  if  these  people  fly  before  us,  how 
or  when  will  this  war  come  to  an  end?  It  may 
prove  another  Seminole  affair.  Who  can  answer 
what  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  ? 

But  an  Indian  war  would  not  be  the  greatest 
danger  to  which  we  v/ould  be  exposed.  To  at- 
tempt to  take  military  possession,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  England  from  asserting  sovereignty  and 
dominion  over  the  country — if  that  indeed  be  her 
intention — might  bring  us  into  conflict  with  her, 
and,  it  may  be,  with  Spain  too.  They,  as  well  as 
we,  are  implored  to  accept  the  sovereignty,  on  con- 
dition of  defending  the  existing  Governmentagainst 
the  Indians.  Suppose  they,  as  well  as  we,  should 
accept  the  offer,  and  that  we  should  find  them  with 
an  armed  force  prepared  to  take  possession:  must 
it  not  lead  to  a  direct  conflict  of  arms,  unless  one 
or  the  other  give  way?  Would  we  be  prepared, 
in  such  a  case,  to  back  out?  And  if  not,  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  others  will  not  be 
as  resolute  to  carry  out  their  object  as  we  are  ? 
Would  not  a  conflict  be  inevitable?  That  such 
would  be  the  result  i.s  anticipated  by  Mr.  Sierra 
himself,  who,  speaking  in  I'eference  to  it,  says  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  would  be,  in  that  case, 
"  infinitely  moie  unfortunate  than  it  is  now,  be- 
'  cause,  in  addition  to  all  the  evils  of  the  present 
'  war,  it  would  be  exposed  to  become  the  theatre 
'  of  another  war."  Are  we  prepared  to  occupy 
the  country  by  military  force,  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  at  the  risk  of  so  great  a  hazard?  1 
am  not.  i  am  in  favor  of  peace,  whenever  it  can 
be  maintained  consisten-tly  with  the  honor  and  the 
safety  of  the  country.  I  can  see  no  such  necessity 
in  this  case,  even  on  the  supposition  stated,  as  to 
induce  me  to  incur  such  hazard,  especially  at  a 
period  like  the  present.  Never  was  the  future 
more  uncertain.  Events  occur  with  electric  rapidi- 
ty. No  man  can  tell  what  may  come  to-morrow; 
and  never  was  there  a  time  when  caution  was  more 
necessary — when  there  was  stronger  inducement 
to  husband  our  resources — to  avoid  quarrels  and 
wars,  or  any  tiling  that  can  involve  us  in  difiiculty, 
in  order  to  stand  prepared  to  meet  emergencies  as 
they  arise.  He  who  looks  abroad — he  who  looks 
at  the  eastern  horizon,  and  docs  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  caution,  is  blind  to  the  future. 

i  would  not  take  military  possession,  even  under 
the  coiuingency  I  have  stated,  for  another  reason. 


It  v;ould  be  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Not  long 
since,  we  ajjreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with 
Mexico.  That  treaty,  before  this  time,  has  been 
acted  on,  or  is  about  to  be  acted  on,  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government:  and  until  it  is  acted  on  we  are 
bound  in  good  faith  to  observe  it.  If  it  is  acted 
on  favorably,  it  becomes  a  permanent  obliijation. 
We  have  considered  Yucatan  as  part  of  Mexico, 
as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  It 
is  not  comprehended  within  the  line  wliich  is  pro- 
posed to  be  drawn  between  us  and  her.  We  could 
not  seize  upon  that  State  in  conformity  with  good 
faith;  nor  could  we  in  conformity  with  the  armis- 
tice, for  the  same  reason.  The  armistice  makes 
some  exceptions,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  against  the  meas- 
ure reported  by  the  commitlee-to  carry  into  effect 
the  message  of  the  President,  recommending  that 
we  should  adopt  the  measure  to  prevent  Yucatan 
from  becoming  a  colony  of  a  foreign  Power.  I 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  next — to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  white  population  from  bbing 
exterminated  or  expelled  from  Yucatan.  And  here 
let  me  express  my  regret  that  the  Prei^ident  should, 
in  the  same  message,  unite  two  measures  of  such 
diflferent  characters — one  an  appeal  to  our  humani- 
ty, wiiich  I  would,  as  far  as  we  could  with  pro- 
priety, act  upon  promptly,  and  at  once.  The  other, 
involving  the  highest  considerations  of  policy,  and 
which  requires  much  tim£  and  much  deliberation. 
It  is  among  the  most  complicated  questions  ever 
pre.senled  to  this  body,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important.  Why  these  different  questions  have 
been  mingled  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  emer- 
gency for  the  one  seems  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  other.  Danger  to  the  white  population  has 
been  known  to  exist  since  the  middle  of  February, 
but  the  messag-e  has  only  been  recently  communi- 
cated to  us.  During  this  long  interval,  if  the  case 
appealing  to  our  humanity  had"been  brought  for- 
ward, we  might  long  ere  this  have  rendered  effi- 
cient aid.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  the 
delay  in  reference  to  the  Yucatanese,  they  are  not 
chargeable  to  us.  Higher  considerations  in  refer- 
ence to  ourselves — considerations  of  policy — de- 
mand of  us  deliberation,  and  that  deliberation,  I 
trust,  \v\]\  be  given,  in  despite  of  the  charge  of  un- 
necessary delay.  Bat  I  pass  on  to  the  question  of 
humanity. 

If  this  be  a  war  of  races  in  reality;  if  the  white 
race  be  not  responsible  for  this  war;  if  they  have 
used  all  manly  exertions,  and  exhibited  due  cour- 
age in  repelling  the  danger,  strong  indeed  would 
be  the  appeal  to  my  sympathies.  I  have  no  aver- 
sion to  any  race,  red  or  black,  buLmy  sympathies 
are  for  the  white  race.  1  am  not  so  much  sophis- 
ticated by  misguided  philosophy  or  false  philan- 
thropy as  to  lose  the  natural  feelings  which  belong 
to  me.  I  go  further.  If  this  is  a  case  of  war  be- 
tween races;  if  the  Indians  have,  without  just 
cause,  risen  and  threatened  the  massacre  and  ex- 
termination of  the  white  race,  who  have  acted  so 
generously  towards  them  as  to  raise  them  from  the 
condition  of  slaves  or  serfs  to  that  of  citizens  and 
freemen,  this  wquld  present  a  strong  case,  on  the 
score  of  policy,  for  interposition,  connected  wiih 
considerations  belonging  to  progress,  civilization, 
and  liberty.  It  was  the  Spanish  or  white  race, 
and  in  that  we  include  the  mixed  races,  who  over- 
threw the  Spanish  power,  and  have  throughout 
evinced  the  greatest  attachment,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  republican  government.  They  have 
all  the  wealth,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the  intelli- 
eence  of  the  country;  and  on  their  ascendency,  in 
my  opinion,  depends  the  future  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  liberty  of  Yucatan.  It  is  true,  they  are 
not  very  elevated  in  their  sentiments,  nor  very  well 
informed  on  political  subjects;  but  they  are  far 
better  informed,  and  far  more  elevated  in  senti- 
ment, than  the  Indian  race  can  possibly  be.  If 
they  can  maintain  themselves,  there  is  some  hope 
that  Yucatan  may  go  forward,  that  intelligence 
may  increase,  and  that  at  some  future  day  they 
may  be  prepared  to  take  a  higher  position  in  civili- 
zation than  at  present.  If  the  while  race  be  over- 
throv/n  and  Indian  ascendency  established,  there 
will  be  a  directly  opposite"  tendency  to  end  in  a 
despotic  government,  like  that  of  Hayti.  Perhaps 
a  capable  man  may  at  first  be  elevated  to  power, 
and  may  govern  tolerably  well,  but  it  will  un- 
doubtedly follow  the  course  of  Hayti.  The  ten- 
dency of  power  will  be  dowiAvards,  until  it  come 
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down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  end   in  a  savage 
stPte. 

But  if  there  are  powerful  considerations  why  we 
Bhould  interfere  as  far  as  we  could  with  propriety 
for  these  reasons,  there  are  very  powerful  ones 
why  we  should  act  with  great  caution.  The  case 
of  Yucatan  does  not  stand  alone.  All  the  causes 
operating  there  to  produce  the  present  state  of 
things  are  operalinsj  in  all  the  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent south  of  us.  including  Mexico,  down  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
on  the  western  to  Chili.  All,  all  are  in  jjreat  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  condition  in  which  Yucatan 
is  now  placed.  The  history  of  all  has  been  the 
same.  The  while  and  mixed  races  led  in  casting 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  They,  everywhere,  ele- 
vated the  Indian  race  to  an  equality  with  them- 
selves. It  was  done  most  imprudently,  and  incul- 
cates a  solemn  lesson.  They  conferred  upon  the 
Indians  full  political  ri^jhts,  suhjecting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  tuiequal  civil  burdens.  While  they 
gave  them  the  power  of  voting — the  highest  polit- 
ical power — they  imposed  a  tax  upon  them  exclu- 
sively, of  a  most  onerous  character,  so  ns  to  throw 
almost  the  whole  bui  den  of  supportin;!  the  Govein- 
ment  and  the  church  upon  them.  If  tie  order  had 
been  reversed;  if  they  had  given  them  all  civil 
rights,  and  dealt  out  to  them  more  sparingly  polit- 
ical rights,  elevating  the  more  intelligent,  and  ex- 
tending the  basis  of  suffrHge  as  the  intelligence  of 
the  Indian  pofiulation  increased,  a  very  different 
result  mi^ht  have  taken  place.  All  these  South 
American  Stales  consist  of  the  same  population — 
whites,  mixed,  and  Indians.  The  African  popu- 
lation is  small.  All  will,  I  fear,  be  revolutionized 
in  turn,  and  the  whole  of  them  be  subjected  to  one 
melancholy  fate,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do.  But 
I  trust  that  it  may  be  otherwise.  The  magnitude 
of  this  subject,  however,  should  teach  us  caution. 
Whatever  we  do  in  this  case,  we  seta  precedent; 
we  affirm  a  principle;  and  every  one  knows  the 
force  of  precedents  and  asserted  principles  upon  a 
population  like  that  of  our  country.  You  will  have 
to  follow  it  in  all  other  cases.  Even  now,  Vene- 
zuela is  involved  in  a  war  every  way  similar. 
How  it  may  end  we  know  not.  Guatemala  has 
gone  through  the  process.  She  is  already  under 
Indian  authority.  A  man  of  remarkable  character, 
it  is  said,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  Things 
may  go  very  well  in  his  time,  but  how  they  will 
be  managed  afterwards  who  can  tell?  Look  at  the 
subject.  Are  we  to  declare  now,  by  our  acts,  that 
in  all  those  cases  we  are  to  interpose  by  force  of 
arms,  if  need  be,  and  thereby  become  involved  in 
the  fate  of  all  these  countries?  Ought  we  to  set 
such  a  precedent?  No.  The  first  duty  of  every 
naiion  is  to  itself,  and  that  is  the  case  preeminently 
with  the  United  States.  They  owe  a  high  duty  to 
themselves — to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  will 
secure  their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great 
political  system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  service 
to  mankind  than  the  securing  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  white  race  in  the  sonthern  portion  of  this  con- 
tinent, however  important  that  inay  be.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  this  wise  policy,  such  a  course  be 
entered  upon  as  that  recommended  in  the  message 
of  the  President,  I  fearthat,sooneror  later,  theruins 
of  our  Government  will  be  added  to  those  which 
have  fallen  within  the  last  (ew  months.  But,  while 
1  see  the  greatest  reason  for  caution,  I  think  that 
this  Government,  upon  all  occasions,  ought  to  give 
encouragement  and  countenance,  as  far  as  it  can 
witii  safety,  to  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race — 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  civilization, 
progress,  and  liberty  of  this  continent,  in  reference 
to  those  portions  of  it  where  they  are  exposed  to 
this  danger.  I  will  not  say  that  in  no  case  should 
we  ever  give  them  military  aid;  but  for  a  case  to 
justify  that,  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  not 
governed  l)y  a  general  rule. 

I  have  said  that  if  this  be  a  case  of  war  between 
races,  if  the  white  race  be  not  responsible  for  it,  if 
they  have  been  patriotic  and  courageous  in  their 
«wn  defence,  it  would  present  a  strong  appeal  to 
my  sympathy.  But  is  it  a  war  of  races  ?  1  have 
examined  the  case  with  all  the  lights  before  me, 
and  1  .shall  now  state  the  conclusion  to  which  1 
liave  arrived. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  substantially  a  war  of  races, 
but  was  not  so  at  the  beginning.  It  seema  ihat 
frotn  the  beginning  of  the  Government  of  Yuca- 


tan there  have  been  violent  factions,  accompanied 
by  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  factions  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  Indians:  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  aid  as  voters,  certain  promises  were  made  to 
them  which  have  not  been  well  fulfilled.  It  would 
seem  that  in  this  case  one  of  the  factions,  to  secure 
the  Indian  vote  promised  the  reduction  of  the  capi- 
tation tax — an  enormous  burden,  which  presses 
them  to  the  earth.  The  conflict  originated,  it  is 
said,  in  this  wise:  In  the  contest  for  power  be- 
tween Mendez  and  Barbachino,  the  partisans  of 
the  former,  about  Campeachy,  made  proposals  to 
the  Indians  to  reduce  the  capitation  tax.  Mendez, 
in  consequence  of  these  overtures,  obtained  the  aid 
of  the  Indians,  and  was  elected  governor.  But 
when  he  got  into  power  he  did  not  fulfill  his  prom- 
ises. Instead  of  removing  the  taxes,  he  enforced 
their  collection  rigidly,  which  produced  some  dis- 
turbance. It  seems  further — for  this  is  an  infer- 
ence rather  than  a  statement — that  the  question  of 
the  war  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico 
entered  into  the  quarrel,  and  that  Barbachino  leaned 
to  the  side  of  Mexico,  while  Mendez  took  the  side 
of  neutrality,  which  preponderated.  It  would  also 
seem  that  the  Indian  resistance  was  at  first  feeble. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  the  conteiidins;  fac- 
tions it  grew  and  became  at  length  so  important 
and  threatening  as  to  occasion  alarm  and  conster- 
nation. There  has  been  almost  no  display  what- 
ever of  courage  on  the  partof  the  white  population, 
and  very  little  evidence  of  fiatrintism  throughout 
the  whole  affair.  All  this  tends  very  much  to 
weaken  my  sympathies.  Were  the  case  confined 
to  the  male  population  I  should  have  little  or  none. 
But  there  are  helpless  women  and  children,  whose 
wretched  condition,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  de- 
mands interference.  1  may  add,  that  there  is  some 
information  inducing  the  belief  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether even  now  a  war  of  races.  Barbachino  is 
now  in  power,  and  such  has  been  the  violence  of 
faction  liiat  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  of  Men- 
dez has  withdrawn  from  the  army  on  the  change 
in  the  government.  I  will  slate  in  this  connection, 
what  perhaps  should  have  been  said  before,  that 
the  intelligence  brought  by  a  late  arrival  at  New 
Orleans  estaolishes  beyond  all  controversy  that 
England  has  not  been  miplicated  in  the  affair.  It 
appears  that  even  the  British  settlement  at  the 
Balize  is  threatened  by  Indians;  that  the  city  last 
captured  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  settlement,  and  that  a  despatch  had 
been  sent  for  additional  troops  from  Jamaica. 
This  apprehension  of  an  attack  had  resulted  from 
the  British  settlement  having  sent  down  a  ^e\v  ves- 
sels to  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  pick  up  the  miserar 
ble  fugitives.  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  as  I 
to  the  conduct  of  that  settlement,  or  British  sub-  j 
jects  in  that  quarter,  these  facts  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  them  forever. 

How  far  ought  we  go,  then,  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity? I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  naval  force 
which  we  can  spare  should  be  sent  to  relieve  these 
helpless  people,  and  that  we  should  supply  food 
and  raiment  for  their  present  necessities,  and  con- 
vey them  wheresoever  they  desire — to  Cuba  or 
elsewhere.  In  a  word,  we  should  do  all  that  hu- 
manity requires.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  the  army  and  navy  to  take  military 
occupation  of  the  country.  No  considerations  of 
humanity,  or  of  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race 
in  Yucatan,  justify,  in  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  of  policy.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
white  population,  including  the  mixed  race,  is  so 
prostrated  and  feeble,  and  the  Indians  so  powerful, 
that  not  a  hope  remains  of  reestablishing  the  \>er- 
manent  ascendency  of  the  former.  We  can, doubt- 
less, by  force,  subject  the  Indians  and  reinstate  the 
whites  in  power;  but  the  moment  that  we  withdraw, 
the  former  stateof  things  will  recur.  -We  will  thus 
be  perpetually  engaged  in  this  work.  Now,  I  am 
not  willing  to  incur  ifie  dangerand  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  ascendency  of  the  whites.  I  am  not 
willing  to  have  this  task,  which  does  not  belong  to 
us,  assumed  by  our  Government. 

I  come  now  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis.]  As  between  tlie 
bill  and  the  amendment,  1  prefer  the  bill.  They 
both  propose  the  same  thing.  It  is  true,  the  arrtend- 
ment  says  only  that  the  President  shall  have  the 
power,  without  prescribing  what  the  President  is 
to  do  with  it,     But  the  President  has  told  us  what 


he  will  do.  He  has  told  ns  ns  clearly  as  if  it  v/as 
put  in  the  amendment.  His  object  i.s  to  lake  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Yucatan — teujporary  to  be  sure, 
but  it  must  end  in  permanent  occupation  Now, 
I  would  rather  do  that  v/ith  our  own  sanction  di- 
rectly which  the  President  proposes  to  do,  than 
under  the  cover  of  this  amendment.  Nor  am  I 
reconciled  to  the  amendment  by  the  preamble 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  think  the 
Senator  had  not  seen  all  the  documents  when  he 
offered  that  preamble.  It  does  not  reach  the  case, 
ft  presupposes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  to  defend  the 
white  race  there,  because  we  had  so  crippled  Mex- 
ico that  she  could  not  afford  them  protection.  I 
believe  I  state  the  substance  of  the  preamble  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  LEWIS  assented. 

Mr.  CALHOU.N.  The  case  is  very  different 
from  what  the  preamble  supposes.  Yucatan  doe.s 
not  look  to  Mexico  tor  protection.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  more  alarmed  at  the  dan2:er  they 
have  to  fear  from  Mexico  than  from  the  Indians. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  assumed  a  posi- 
linn  of  neutrality,  or,  as  they  say.  of  independence. 
They  thereby  became  traitoi-s  in  the  eyes  of  Mex- 
ico; and  no  doubt  they  will  be  held  responsible  as 
such.  Hence  we  see  Mr.  Sierra  makes  a  strong 
remonstrance  aeainst  I  he  treaty  with  Mexico.  Nay, 
]^e  n-oes  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith,  the  United  States  should  not  permit  Yucatan 
to  be  sacrificed.  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
a  ffood  deal  of  mismanagement  in  reference  to  thi.s 
whole  affair.  The  people  of  Yucatan  were  recog. 
nized  as  neutrals  or  not,  just  as  suited  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  So  far  as  the  collection  of  rev- 
enue was  concerned,  they  were  not  neutral;  so  H^r 
as  the  importation  of  arms  into  the  country  was 
concerned,  they  were  treated  as  belligerents,  and 
the  arms  were  inade  contraband  of  war,  lest  they 
should  be  transferred  to  Mexico.  The  effect  has 
been  this,  and  they  complain  of  it:  that  they  have 
been  kept  destitute  of  arms  and  means  whereby  to 
defend  themselves  in  this  contest.  On  reviewing 
the  whole  case,  however,  I  think  that  the  while 
population  of  Yucatan  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
themselves  to  blame.  The  factious  conflicts — fierce 
and  maniacal — in  which  they  have  been  etisjaged 
to  the  last  have  involved  them  in  these  frightful 
calamities;  but  the  Administration  are  not  wholly 
irresponsible.  They  knew  that  Mendez  had  de- 
clared neutrality,  if  not  independence,  and  ap- 
proved of  it.  They  beheld  the  progress  of  those. 
Indians.  They  witnessed  their  devastations,  and 
instead  of  interfering  to  defend  those  who  had  de- 
cl.ired  themselves  to  be  our  friends,  stood  by  with 
arms  folded,  and  they  have  incurred  a  very  heavy 
responsibility.  They  ought  to  have  given  nocoim- 
tenance  to  their  claim  of  neutrality,  and  treated 
them  as  one  of  the  Mexican  States,  or  ought  to 
have  fully  recognized  their  neutralily-and  independ- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  by  regarding  them  as  a 
Mexican  State,  or  as  a  neutral  and  independent 
Power,  as  best  suited  their  convenience,  they  have 
placed  the  people  of  Yucatan  in  an  awful  conJiiion, 
by  leaving  them  unfirotected  from  the  fury  of^  the 
Indians, and  exposins;  them  to  be  treated  as  traitors 
by  Mexico;  and  we  are  now  appealed  to,  at  this 
late  period,  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  thi.s 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  policy,  when  they  are  no 
longer  curable,  but  by  incurring  hazards  and  sacri- 
fices we  cannot  be  justified  in  making. 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1848. 
The  Yucatan  bUI  being  taken  up — 
Mr.  BAGBY  said:  In  the  discussion  of  this 
measure,  two  points  have  been  made,  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  either  of  which,  it  is  deemed  proper, 
by  some  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
that  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  one,  sir,  is  the  point  of  humanity,  and  the 
other  is  the  great  point  of  public  policy.  In  regard 
to  the  first  I  have  but  little  to  say;  for,  however 
much  I  may  be  in  favor  of  this  great  and  ennobling 
quality  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  allied  to  faith 
and  hope,  and  is  said  to  be  greater  than  either.  I 
do  not  consider,  that  in  my  capacity  as  a  legislator, 
a  representative,  or  a  statesman,  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  dispensing  charity.  I  shall,  therefore,  in 
the  views  which  Tpropose  to  submit  in  regard  to 
the  measure  which  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
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ate,  place  the  position  which  I  intend  to  assume 
mainly  on  the  e;>"ound  of  policy. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  never  have  believed,  (al- 
though there  are  a  great  many  precedents,  and  of  the 
very  highest  authority,  to  show  it,)  that  this  Gov- 
ernment iins  authority  to  assume  the  province  of 
a  great  almoner,  though  a  man  in  his  individual 
capacity  may  go  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  his 
feelings  of  humanity  and  benevolence  may  prompt 
him.  Upon  the  question  of  policy  involved  in  this 
bill  now  pending,  I  have  clear,  distinct,  and  deci- 
ded views;  and  vvhether  I  shall  be  able  to  refer 
those  views  to  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the 
previous  action  of  this  Government  or  not,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  case  has  occurred,  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived,  when  it  becomes  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  assume  a 
substantial,  immovable  position  in  regard  to  this 
question,  I  have  said  that  (  shall  not  discuss  this 
question  upon  the  great  principle  of  humanity;  but 
if  1  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Senate  that  that 
principle  can  be  best  preserved  and  maintained  by 
pursuing  the  course  pointed  out  by  a  sound  and 
enlightened  policy,  I  shall  derive  from  it  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  pur- 
suit of  that  course  which  I  think  the  Senate  should 
on  this  occasion  adopt.  I  have  been  somewhat 
struck  with  the  view  which  seems  to  be  taken  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  came  before  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  mainly  discussed  on  what  is 
understood  to  be,  and  what  ia  asserted  to  be,  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Judging  from  t'e  tenor  of  the  message, 
the  President  does  not  seem  to  be  acting  under  that 
branch  of  his  power  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which 
auliiorizes  and  enables  hirn  to  recommend  certain 
measures  for  the  adoption  of  Congress;  but  under 
the  other  branch  of  his  power,  which  makes  it  his 
duty  from  time  to  time  to  communicate  to  the  Sen- 
ate such  information  as  he  may  deem  proper  in 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Union.  This  mes- 
sage, which  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon,  and 
especially  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, contains  no  recommendation  from  the  Exec- 
utive; but  it  simply  communicates  the  information 
in  his  possession,  and  very  properly  asks  Congress 
to  determine  what  course,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  is  proper  to  adopt.  There  is  no 
recommendation  whatever  in  the  message.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle  of 
policy,  clear  and  distinct.  The  principle  of  hu- 
manity is  asserted,  which  does  credit  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  to  every  man  in  the  Union.  There 
is  not  a  more  praiseworthy  motive  that  can  actuate 
man.  But  on  neither  the  principle  of  hutnanity, 
nor  on  that  of  policy,  does  the  President  make  any 
requisition  upon  Congress.  Entirely  the  reverse; 
for,  after  communicating  the  facts,  he  says,  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  message,  that  he  sub- 
mits it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  do  that  which 
may  be  necessary  in  the  premises. 

I  therefore  sliall  not  discuss  this  question  as 
one  emanating  from  the  Executive,  either  for  one 
purpose  or  the  other;  but  I  sliall  take  the  informa- 
tion imparted  to  this  body  by  the  President  for 
precisely  what  it  is  worth,  and  nothing  more. 
There  is  no  recommendation,  there  is  no  pointing 
out  of  any  particular  course  of  action  for  Congress 
to  pursue.  Taking  the  course  of  a  wise  statesman, 
occupying  the  position  he  does,  he  says  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  state  in  which  Yucatan  is  placed,  I 
have  received  certain  information,  and  thatinform- 
ation  1  communicate  to  Congress,  and  I  submit  to 
their  wisdom  to  take  Fuch  action  as  they  deem 
proper  under  the  circumstances.  This,  then,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  is  the  question  now  to  be  considered, 
What  is  it  proper  for  Congress  to  do — consider- 
in?  the  deplorable  state  of  Yucatan,  considering 
the  present  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the  whole  world — 
what  is  the  proper  course  for  Congress  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  Yucatan?  Well,  some  one  who  is 
more  in  the  habit  of  arriving  at  conclusions  than  I 
am,  may  come  to  a  different  one;  but  frotn  the  mo- 
ment that  this  message  was  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
1  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  pursue  in  regard  to  it.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion,  1  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  look 
at  all  tiie  causes  which  should  prompt  us  to  act, 
and  at  all  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
fiom  our  action. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  place  this  question  upon 


the  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Monroe  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  because  I  do  not  think  that  that 
doctrine  sustains  the  course  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  United  States  shall  take;  neither  do  I 
think  that  it  forbids  it.  I  think  it  is  entirely  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  it.  What  is  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  Mr.  Monroe?— and,  by-the-by,  I 
must  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  doctrine 
has  been  to  some  extent  miscalled  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  or  his  cabinet.  Neither  Mr.  Monroe 
nor  any  member  of  his  cabinet  ever  conceived  this 
doctrine  originally.  It  orisjinated  in  a  discussion 
which  took  place  at  a  distance  of  more  thnn  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  seat  you  now  occupy. 
At  the  time  it  was  first  suggested,  questions  of 
grave  import,  not  only  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  but  more  interesting  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  in  which  the  discussion  took  place, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  were  under  con- 
sideration. The  highly  respectable,  most  judicious, 
and,  to  do  him  no  more  than  justice,  I  may  say 
distinguished,  minister  of  this  country  at  the  Court 
of  St." James,  (Mr.  Rush,)  in  his  conversations 
and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Canning,  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  upon  which  the  dpctrine  is  founded. 
The  question,  so  far  as  Mr.  Rush,  representing  the 
American,  and  Mr.  Canning  the  British  Govern- 
ment, were  concerned,  was  simply  this:  What 
course  was  it  proper  for  the  two  Governments  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  numerous  South  American 
republics  that  about  that  time  sprang  into  exist- 
ence? The  ministers  of  both  countries  were  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  what  would  be  best 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  their  respective 
countries.  And  if  you  will  trouble  yourself  to 
read  the  correspondence,  you  will  see  that  the 
American  minister  at  London,  in  1823,  months 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  here, 
planted  himself  upon  that  just,  and  I  hope  eternal 
foundation,  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  I  trust,  will  always  be  conducted.  Look- 
ing through  the  political  telescope,  he  saw  that 
these  South  American  governments  were  about  to 
commence  a  career  which  would  prove  to  be  of 
more  or  less  advantage  to  our  own,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
mankind.  He  said.  This  is  a  new  question;  we 
cannot  depart  from  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
origin  of  this  Government;  we  must  see  to  what 
the  establishment  of  these  republics  must  lead. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Canning  wanted  to  see 
how  far  their  establishment  would  go  to  affect  Brit 
ish  interests  in  particular,  and  the  policy  of  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake 
to  trace  the  doctrine  back  to  Mr.  Monroe.  But 
we  must  do  justice  to  all,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  na- 
ture. After  the  main  points  had  been  well  dis- 
cussed, well  matured,  and  distinctly  understood, 
Mr.  Rush  communicated  to  this  Government  the 
course  that  England  was  disposed  to  pursue;  and 
the  great  question  arose,  whether  it  would  be  safe 
and  prudent  for  England  and  the  United  States  to 
take  the  lead  in  settling  the  policy  proper  to  be 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. I  mention  these  facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
detracting  from  Mr.  Monroe,  or  any  member  of 
his  cabinet,  but  of  doing  justice  to  all  men,  of  all 
parties,  and  placing  it  on  the  true  ground  where  it 
must  always  stand.  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  it  has  always 
been  understood.  That  the  policy  is  founded  upon 
the  soundest  principles  of  expediency,  I  have  not 
now,  nor  have  I  ever  entertained,  the  slightest 
doubt. 

But  the  policy  of  Mr.  Monroe,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  fighting 
policy  of  this  country.  It  is  a  doctrine  which, 
diplomatically,  you  may  contehd  for;  but  f  feel  as 
well  assured  as  I  do  of  any  fact,  that  it  is  a  policy 
which,  except'in  extreme  cases,  it  will  not  do  to 
fight  for.  What  is  the  policy,  as  it  seems  to  be 
understood  here?  It  is  this:  that  if,  in  regard  to 
colonization — although  I  shall  not  go  into  a  critical 
examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  term — that  if, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  colonization  on  this 
continent,  if  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
should  come  into  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
another  nation,  therefore  the  United  States,  in 
pursuit  of  this  policy,  must  assert  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message  in  1823,  and  if 
necessary,  they  must  fight  to  maintain  it."  Well, 
sir,  anxious  as  I  am,  I  hope,  to  guard  the  interests 


of  the- United  States  at  home  and  abroad,  I  never 
can  agree,  that  if  a  question  should  grow  out  of 
the  diplomatic  or  political  relations  of  any  two 
countries  of  the  world,  and,  as  in  the  case  I  have 
supposed,  it  should  become  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  say — however  ne- 
cessary it  may  be,  upon  principles  of  expediency, 
to  acquire  Yucatan  or  any  other  country  which  a 
Government  of  Europe  might  desire  to  obtain, — I 
would  not  say,  1  could  not  say,  because  I  do  not 
believe,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  a  case  where  it  would  be  necessary  for 
its  own  preservation,  would  be  justified  in  going 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  message,  and  contended  for  now.  Sir, 
treaties  are  but  bargains  or  contracts.  The  only 
difference  between  a  treaty  and  all  other  bargains 
or  contricts  is,  that  ordinarily  bargains  are  made 
bv  individuals,  but  that  a  treaty  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  contract  or  bargain  between  nations. 
Well,  suppose  the  case  to  occur,  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  bolh  desire  to  possess  a  tract 
of  country,  territory,  province,  or  colony,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  please  to  call  it,  (I  take  it 
for  granted  that  nations  are  like  individuals;  if 
they  have  the  power  to  make  treaties,  they  have 
the  power  to  enforce  them:)  and  suppose  that 
Mexico  should  prefer  selling  this  province  of  Yu- 
catan to  England:  is  there  any  principle  of  national 
law,  is  there  any  principle  of  justice  or  morality, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  doing  so?  I  put 
the  question  to  lawyers,  to  judges,  to  politicians, 
to  statesmen.  Can  there  be  but  one  answer?  Are 
the  parties  able  to  contract,  do  they  contract,  and 
are  all  the  elements  present  necessary  for  entering 
into  a  contract?  If  so,  the  contract  must  be  valid. 
It  is  competent  for  you,  merely  because  you  desire 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  contract,  to  say  that  it 
shall  not  be  made  with  any  other  nation,  or,  if 
made,  it  shall  not  be  binding.  An  honorable 
friend  [Mr.  Breese]  makes  a  suggestion  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  matter  must  be 
capable  of  being  contracted  for.  That  does  not 
alter  my  position  at  all,  because  I  hold  that  this 
Government,  where  they  are  not  limited,  has  the 
power  to  contract.  Arbitrary  Governments  always 
have  possessed  and  exercised  that  power,  and  this 
Government  has  also  the  power,  and  I  think  has 
a  ri'^ht  to  do  it.  I,  however,  do  not  place  my  ad- 
vocacy of  this  bill  upon  that  ground  at  all,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  application  of  the  doctrine  at  all 
necessary.  I  do  not  go  at  all  into  the  constitu- 
tional qtiestion.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message,  we  have  a  right 
to  do  this  or  not,  as  we  please.  I  put  it  upon  that 
principle.  There  is  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  in  that  of  Governments,  too,  when  it  is  proper 
to  act;  and  if  I  had  been  casting  about  for  a  state 
of  affairs,  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  at  liberty  to  do  the  very  thing  which 
they  are  called  on  to  do  by  this  bill,  that  state  of 
affairs  exists  more  emphatically  now  in  regard  to 
the  proposition  before  the  Senate,  than  it  ever  has 
in  regard  to  any  question  of  the  same  character; 
and  I  think  I  may  go  further,  and  say,  than  it  ever 
will,  in  regard  to  any  question  that  can  arise  here- 
after. The  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it  en- 
tirely appropriate.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
apprehend — I  should  be  uncandid  if  I  should  do 
so — any  great  danger  from  British  interference; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  admission,  I 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  present  position  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  to  the  fact  that  she  has  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  manifested  an  eager  and 
almost  irrepressible  desire  to  extend  her  domin- 
ions, and  that  the  lion's  paw  was  ready  to  grasp 
wherever  there  was  a  probability  of  making  a  suc- 
cessful seizure.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  state  of  things  which  might  arise  from  this  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  seize  upon  that 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  her,  that  I  main- 
tain that  this  is  the  appropriate,  the  chosen  time, 
for  doing  that  which  this  measure  proposes  to  do. 
The  great  danger  apprehended  by  the  honoralile 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis] — and  !• 
always  listen  to  the  views  of  that  honorable  Sena- 
tor with  pleasure,  however  much  i  may  be  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  him — was,  that  we  might,  by 
pursuing  this  policy,  perchance  become  involved 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth. 
What  would  Mexico,  or  the  Indians  of  Yucatan 
be  as  enemies,  compared  with  Great  Britain.    My 
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great  reason,  so  far  as  prudential  considerations 
are  concerned,  for  advocalinj;  this  measure  is,  tiiat 
we  now  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  out 
without  the  danger  of  comins;  in  contact  with  any 
Power  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  of  opening  the 
temple  of  Janus  at  all.  I  know  that  my  lionorable 
friend  must  appreciate  and  understand  the  present 
condition  of  Europe.  He  must  be  aware  that 
Great  Britain  is  not,  at  this  time,  in  a  situation  to 
spare  any  forces  for  conquest  on  this  continent;  or, 
in  fact,  to  attend  to  any  other  affairs  than  her  own. 
Then,  I  ask  my  honorable  friend  whether,  his  ob- 
jections to  this  measure  being  the  danger  of  colli- 
sion with  Great  Britain — and  if  I  can  show  him 
that  there  is  less  danger  of  that  collision  now  than 
at  any  former  time,  and  in  all  human  probability 
than  there  will  be  at  any  future  time — I  ask  him 
whether,  as  far  as  this  consideration  is  concerned, 
this  is  not  the  appropriate  and  chosen  time  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  act?  Sii ,  it  is 
elevatmg  to  man,  it  is  elevating  to  a  government  to 
tallc  about  great  principles  of  morality  and  public 
virtue,  and  all  those  things  which  furnish  the  high- 
est embellishment  of  private  character;  but  every 
tnan,  sir,  at  your  time  of  life,  or  mine,  or  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  must  Jcnow  that 
governments  and  men  must  be  more  or  less  the 
creatures  of  circumstances.  The  opinion  of  some 
of  the  old  philosophers  was,  that  man  was  but  a 
bundle  of  circumstances;  that  man  had  no  separate, 
distinct,  independent,  substantive  existence,  but 
was  a  mere  bundle  of  circumstances.  Unless,  there- 
fore, this  thing  be  radically  and  fundamentally 
wrong  in  itself,  I  ask,  have  circumstances  ever 
arisen,  or  will  circumstances  ever  arise,  in  which 
it  would  be  safer  for  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  do  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  done 
by  the  bill  now  under  consideration  ?  I  do  not  put 
it  upon  Mr.  Monroe's  poli<;y,  nor  upon  the  policy 
of  anybody  else,  but  upon  the  mere  fact,  that  this 
seems  the  appropriate  time  when  the  thing  should 
Ije  done.  There  is  no  fundamental  objection  to 
doing  it,  and  the  only  question  is,  are  circumstan- 
ces auspicious  at  the  present  moment? 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  though  I  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  at  once  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  that  this, 
above  all  other  times,  was  the  proper  time  tor  doing 
it.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  give  or  to  receive  alms. 
That  is  not  the  business  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  proceed  in  this 
matter,  they  take  from  the  people  that  which  be- 
ongs  to  them.  I  know  that  two  cases  have  been 
cited.  I  remember  them  both.  One  was  made  the 
foundation  for  the  other.  The  case  of  Caracas, 
visited  by  a  great  and  overwhelming  calamity;  the 
other  the  case  of  Ireland.  If  I  wished  to  address 
myself  to  the  popular  feeling,  or  if  I  wished  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  all  the  best  sympathies  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  I  would  sympathize  in  the  case  of  suf- 
fering Ireland;  but  I  would  do  it  as  a  man,  I  would 
not  do  it  as  a  legislator.  You  have  not  the  power — 
I  defy  tlie  production  of  any  proof  to  show  that 
you  liave  the  power  to  tax  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  bestow  charity  upon  the  people  of  other 
coutitries.  The  cases  cited,  therefore,  have  not  the 
slightest  impression  or  effect  on  me.  I  place  this 
measure  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  policy. 

Well,  what  are  the  reasons  derived  from  consid- 
erations of  policy?  The  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  says  that  this  is 
a  grave  and  important  question,  and  that,  therefore, 
great  caution  is  necessary.  Well,  sir,  I  say  so 
too;  but  there  is  a  time  when  that  caution  has  ex- 
hausted its  effect.  It  is  necessary  in  the  formation 
of  the  determination  ^^W\ch  precedes  action.  That 
is  the  province  and  office  of  caution.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  those  who  are  disposed  to  do 
so  to  exert  that  valuable  quality  in  arriving  at  cor- 
rect conclusions.  But  after  having  exhausted  all 
the  arguments  and  itasons  for  the  policy,  does  not 
the  time  for  action  arrive?  After  having  given  to 
all  these  reasons  for  caution  their  proper  force, 
we  are  called  on  to  act  upon  the  measure  itself. 
Weigh  the  measure  upon  the  question  of  policy— 
as  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do — and  when 
that  is  done,  then  comes  the  time  for  action.  It 
is  said  by  the  h9noral)le  Senator  on  the  other  side 
who  addressed  us  last,  that  this  is  not  one  of  those 
extreme  cases  which  would  justify  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  asserting  a  principle  whicli 


cannot  be  sustained  upon  the  great  principles  of 
international  law  or  of  public  policy.  Well,  that 
may  be  so.  1  grant  Yucatan  may  not  be  of  so 
much  importance  to  us  as  some  other  points  on 
this  continent;  but  no  matter  what  the  value  or 
importance  of  it,  1  ask  if  the  principle  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same?  Here  is  a  lime,  here  a  case,  in 
which  the  sovereignty  or  dominion  of  a  portion  of 
this  continent  is  offered  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment without  the  danger  of  collision  with  any 
other  Power,  and  they  are  to  determine  whether 
they  will  receive  it  or  not.  Suppose  the  case  to 
happen  that  was  put  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Suppose  we  attempt  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple, and  they  refuse  to  act  upon  it,  I  ask,  if  their 
refusal  will  not  deprive  us  of  all  commercial  ad- 
vantages with  that  country?  Well,  now,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  much  about  the  advantages,  politi- 
cal, commercial,  naval,  or  otherwise  of  Yucatan; 
but  I  know  this:  I  know  that  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  I  know  that  we 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without  in- 
curring a  risk,  Great  Britain  and  all  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  not  being  in  a  situation  to  interfere. 
The  only  difficulty  I  have  had  on  the  subject  is 
this,  whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  now 
comported  with  the  existing  state  of  things  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico.  I  leave  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  all  European  countries 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  condition  of  affairs  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  which  would  render  it  improper  to  adopt 
the  measure  at  this  time?  because,  even  in  regard 
to  Mexico,  miserable  and  degraded  as  she  is,  I 
would  preserve  that  good  faith  which  the  iminortal 
man  whose  likeness  hangs  above  your  head  incul- 
cated to  be  observed  towards  all  nations.  Wliat 
are  those  relations  ?  I  am  not  going  into  the  causes 
of  the  war,  although  there  are  incidents  connected 
with  the  war  which  prove,  more  than  anything  has 
ever  proved  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  in- 
destructiljility,  the  immortality  of  truth.  There 
are  considerations  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  war  which  enable  a  man  to  feel  the  divinity 
siir'within  him — there  are  considerations  connect- 
ed with  the  war  which  enable  the  dim  crepuscu- 
lar light  of  huinan  reason  to  penetrate  the  veil  of 
the  future,  and  look  through  it  and  discern  the 
majesty  of  truth.  My  honorable  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  no  doubt  understands  this;  but 
I  pass  it  by.  I  am  not  going  into  the  Mexican 
war;  I  shall  merely  touch  upon  some  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  origin  of  it. 

Why,  sir,  in  regard  to  Yucatan,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  our  relations  to  Mexico,  if  I  were 
disposed  to  put  this  question,  and  discuss  it  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  1  should  derive  the  strongest 
ar-gument  that  I  could  possibly  employ  from  the 
existence  of  our  relations  with  Mexico.  We  were 
at  war  with  Mexico.  That  war  has  been  sus- 
pended, if  not  terminated,  by  negotiations  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  not  sanctioned  on  their  side  I  judge,  as 
everybody  knows.  But,  sir,  Mexico  is  a  sub- 
dued, a  conquered  country;  and  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates,  having 
conquered  Mexico,  to  extend  that  protection  to  the 
people  of  Yucatan  which  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico herself  might  have  been  able,  and  if  able,  ought 
to  have  extended,  if  she  had  not  been  conquered 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates?  This  is 
our  relation  in  regard  to  Mexico.  Will  you  de- 
prive that  Government,  by  having  conquered  and 
overcome  her  in  a  thousand  well-fought  fields — 
will  you  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  protecting  the 
people  of  Yucatan,  or  any  other  portion  of  her  pop- 
ulation ?  and  afier  having  done  that,  and  stepped 
into  her  shoes,  will  you  say  to  her,  that  we  will 
not  perform  the  office  of  hurnanity  which  you,  if 
we  had  not  interfered  and  conquered  you,  ought 
to  have  performed,  and  would  have  performed? 
It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  not  only  the  policy,  but 
the  duty  of  the  United  States,  considering  the  re- 
lations now  existing  between  this  country  and 
Mexico,  to  afford  that  protection,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Yucatan,  but  to  every  other  province  and 
State  of  Mexico,  that  Mexico  herself,  if  she  had 
been  a  stable  and  strong  Government,  ought  to 
have  extended,  if  we  had  not  occupied  the  position 
we  now  do  in  regard  to  her.  And  my  honorable 
"friend  from  Indiana  will  find  no  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out,  with  his  usual  ability,  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  in  putting  it  upon  this  ground. 


Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  did  put  it  upon  that 
ground. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  this  Government,  on  the  ground 
of  humanity  connected  with  policy,  but  it  Ijccomes 
the  indispensable  duty  of  the  Governinent  for  oiher 
reasons  to  do  everything  which,  by  the  measure 
before  you,  you  are  called  on  to  do.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  the  conqueror  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  the  country  ;  he  occupies  that  possession 
in  all  respects  as  the  conquered  previously  occu- 
pied it.  This  is  our  position  in  regard  to  Mexico. 
I  therefore  have  no  difficulty  upon  that  score,  not 
the  least.  My  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut — 
and  he  knows  when  I  call  him  my  friend  it  is  no 
holiday  phrase — seemed  to  think  that  there  were 
views  and  projects  concealed  behind  this  measure 
not  disclosed  l)y  the  message,  nor  fairly  demon- 
strated by  the  bill  itself.  Well,  sir,  that  may  be. 
I  speak  for  inyself,  and  myself  alone.  I  have  not 
exchanged  a  word  with  any  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  this  question  since  it  has 
been  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  I  know  not  what  their  views  are;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  mine  are, and  I  believe  they  agree 
with  the  views  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  policy  which  this  Governinent 
should  pursue.  I  have  a  right  to  speak  for  myself, 
sir.  You  know  that  I  voted  for  the  treaty,  not 
because  I  thought  it  was  the  best  that  could  be 
made  for  the  protection,  promotion,  and  advance- 
ment of  our  interests;  not  at  all.  I  voted  for  it 
because  it  was  the  proposition  made  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, though  under  a  state  of  things  widely  dif-  ■ 
ferent  from  that  which  existed  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  made,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  in- 
volve the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  an 
act  of  bad  faith,  even  with  miserable,  degraded, 
faithless  Mexico.  I  voted  for  it  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  Mexico  the  opportunity  of  pausing  again 
for  a  moment  upon  the  brink  of  her  destiny  before 
she  took  the  plunge  from  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  would  redeem  her.  I  voted  for  it 
for  that  reason,  not  because  I  did  not  want  any 
more  of  her  territory — and  I  tell  my  honorable 
friend  from  Connecticut  that  I  do  not  want  any  of 
her  territory — but  I  know  it  is  fashionable,  in  the 
section  of  country  in  which  I  live,  and  I  suppose 
somewhat  so  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  province 
of  New  England — a  quality  which  they  have  in- 
herited from  their  ancestors — to  consider  it  perfect- 
ly lawful,  when  our  neighbors  are  tumbling  and 
going  to  ruin  around  us,  and  no  longer  able  to  re- 
tain their  possessions,  to  take  possession  of  them, 
if  we  can  get  them  fairly.  Now,  that  is  precisely 
the  state  of  things,  not  only  in  regard  to  this  under- 
rated province  of  Yucatan,  but  it  is  precisely  the 
state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
No  man  who  looks  at  the  condition  of  things  there 
can  doubt  it.  Well,  but  it  is  said  that  my  honora- 
ble friend  from  Michigan  is  disposed  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  sltall  be  always  open,  and  he  would 
have  his  park  of  artillery  always  playing. 

Mr.  CASS.     Not  always. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  He  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say 
that  1  was  not  one  of  the  war  inevitables.  But 
this  is  not  the  war  policy — it  is  the  peace  policy. 
You  are  called  upon  to  do  this  under  a  certain  state 
of  things,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable  for  the  doing  of  the  thing 
now.  Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  now,  I  know  he  had  a  taste  for  war 
some  time  ago.  I  have  no  such  taste,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  war,  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  this  thing 
now,  because  I  do  not  think  it  will  involve  us  in 
war.  Has  there  been  a  time  within  your  recollec- 
tion— has  there  been  a  time  since  the  Reformation, 
when  Great  Britain  was  so  little  in  a  condition  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  as  she 
is  at  this  present  moment?  I  think  not.  'l  am, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
not  only  b^ause  it  belongs  more  properly  to  us 
than  to  anybody  else— iiotonly  because  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  principle  to  be  violated  by  it, 
but  I  am  in  fiivor  of  it  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  productive  of  war  now,  than  it  ever 
will  be  in  your  lifetime  or  mine.  There  was  an- 
other argument  used  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  which  struck  me  with  as  much  force  as  almost 
any  other.  It  was  this:  that  because  this  was 
not  a  case  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore  we 
ought  to  let  it  alone.     Well,  do  not  Senators  per- 
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ceive  that  if  they  pretermit  the  principle  which 
they  contend  for  in  this  case,  they  set  an  example 
of  the  abandonment  of  it,  which  will  be  dwell  upon 
in  every  case  that  may  arise  hereafter?  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  importance  of  Yucatan,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture  or  commerce;  but  the 
great  question  with  me  is,  whether  you  can  ever 
get  it  on  better  terms,  or  with  less  difficulty  than 
you  can  at  present,  and  whether  it  is  not  better  for 
us  to  take  it  than  permit  anybody  else?  That  is 
thef]uestion.  Well,  a  further  question  is,  whether, 
by  adopting  the  other  £rround,  the  other  course  of 
policy,  you  will  not  effectually  rule  out  the  other 
great  principle  involved,  to  wit:  the  principle  of 
humanity.  No  man  can  doubt,  that  if  we  take 
the  country,  we  shall  have  to  protect,  to  maintain, 
to  occupy  it.  This,  therefore,  would  have  all  the 
effect  of  accomplishing  the  ends  of  policy  and  the 
ends  of  humanity  at  the  same  time.  A  good  deal, 
sir,  not  of  censure  or  abuse,  that  has  been  dis- 
claimed in  every  quarter,  but  a  good  deal  of  indi- 
rect censure  has  been  cast  upon  the  Administration 
because  of  its  course  in  regard  to  this  measure.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  information  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Executive  department  so  long  that 
it  has  literally  rusted.  This  may  be  true  or  it  may 
not;  but  we  have  heretofore  had  sufficient  proof  to 
convince  us,  that  a  speedy  communication  of  papers 
by  the  Executive  is  not  always  sufficient  to  insure 
thespeedy  consideration  or  action  of  this  body.  Be- 
fore it  was  suspected  or  dreamed  of,  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  would  be  formed,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan,  as  organ  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  of  which  he  is  so  able  a  head,  brought 
forward  the  ten-regiment  bill,  and  I  ask  if  the  same 
reasons  for  procrastination  that  are  urged  now 
were  )iot  urjed  then?  1  suppose  that  some  of  my 
honorable  friends  on  the  other  side  will  say,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  haste,  for  though  a  communica- 
tion might  be  sent  with  hot  haste,  it  would  be 
treated  as  the  ten-regiment  bill  was  treated;  therefore 
I  do  not  think — exercising  that  sort  of  courtesy 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  different  branches 
of  the  Government — we  ought  to  complain  of  the 
President;  for  we  know,  that  no  matter  with  what 
speed  a  communication  is  made  to  us,  it  has  not 
the  least  effect  upon  this  body.  Unless,  therefore. 
Senators  were  better  prepared  to  act  upon  this  bill 
some  time  ago  than  they  are  now,  1  do  not  see 
what  could  have  been  gained  by  an  earlier  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  President,  this  Administration,  like  all  things 
human,  is  passing  away.  It  is  no  Administration 
of  mine,  except  so  far  as  its  principles  are  con- 
cerned; and,  as  was  said  in  regard  to  another  great 
man,  "  while  the  stream  of  time  is  gradually  wear- 
'  ing  away,  and  removing  the  sands  of  other  Ad- 
'  ministrations,  it  will  pass  without  effect  over  the 
'adamant  of  this." 

I  place  this  Administration  upon  its  merits,  not 
upon  the  individiuils  who  compose  it,  because  they 
are,  like  most  others,  not  above  the  lot  of  fallible 
humanity.  I  thank  God,  that  though  we  have  two 
parties,  we  have  but  one  country.  I  admit  that 
It  requires  great  prudence  and  caution,  according 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in 
producing  such  a  state  of  things  as  exists,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war,  but  in  regard  to 
another  great  question. 

You  are  told,  and  the  country  was  told,  that  it 
required  great  mismanagement  to  bring  about  this 
war  with  Mexico.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  All  that 
I  know  about  it  is — and  I  do  not  include  myself — 
that  some  of  the  soundest  intellects  in  this  country 
eaid  that  it  would  not  require  any  management  or 
mismanagement,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  produce  a  war  with 
Mexico;  but  that  if  certain  things  were  done, 
war  would  result  inevitably — if  the  Senator  from 
Michi^n  will  allow  me  to  use  the  term.  It  was 
said  here,  said  in  Mexico,  and  said  in  Texas.  I'he 
President  of  Texas,  now  a  Senator  on/rthis>  floor, 
and  iiis  colleague,  both  said,  that  if  Texas  was 
annexed  under  the  resolutions,  as  they  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  war  would  be  inevi- 
table. Is  it  just,  therefore,  I  ask,  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  this  Adnnin- 
istration,  we  have  been  involved  in  a  war  with 
Mexico?  Just  as  well  might  you  say  that  the 
glorious  scenes  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington 
were  the  causes  of  the  war  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.    They  were  the  glorious  effects 


growing  out  of  the  war;  they  were  no  more  the 
causes  of  the  war  than  the  moth  that  buzzes  about 
the  candle  is  the  cause  of  giving  light.  But  it  is 
said  that  this  Administration  not  only  brought  on 
the  Mexican  war  by  mismanagement,  but  that  tliey 
have  mismanaged  this  Yucatan  business.  How 
mismanaged?  Why,  because  they  have  not  sent 
the  navy  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Yucatan. 
Well,  the  navy,  in  the  condition  of  the  coast, 
which  has  been  so  well  described,  would  be  just 
as  ineffectual  for  overcoming  the  savages  in  Yu- 
cutan  as  the  attempts  of  the  Lilliputians  were  in 
overcoming  Gulliver,  because  there  is  not  a  port 
upon  that  coast  which  you  can  approach;  and  yet 
gentlemen  say  that  the  navy  is  the  only  means 
that  conld  have  been,  or  ought  to  be,  employed, 
ft  is  so  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  what  others 
do  than  to  do  right  (Hirselves,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
astonished  that  this  argument  is  made.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  fault  without  ex- 
amining or  understanding;  but  the  existence  of  the 
fault  ought  to  be  well  substantiated  before  judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  it.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Connecticut — and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
in  regard  to  many  things  we  think  and  act  alike — 
seems  dreadfully  alarmed  about  this  manifest  des- 
tiny. Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  those  who 
use  the  term  understand  it;  1  do  not  know  whether 
they  believe  in  manifest  destiny  or  not;  hut  I 
thank  God,  I  do  believe  in  it.  I  see,  in  the  real- 
ization of  it,  all  that  constitutes  my  hopes  in  life, 
and  it  will  be  my  consolation  in  death.  But  I  do 
not  understand  manifest  destiny  to  be  the  policy 
of  statesmen  or  the  tricks  of  politicians.  I  under- 
stand the  sort  of  manifest  destiny  which  I  embrace, 
to  be  the  application  of  the  proper  instruments  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  great  designs  of  Providence. 
That  is  what  I  understand  by  manifest  destiny. 
And  how  can  it  be  better  applied  than  in  regard 
to  the  miserable  and  degraded  races,  which  occu- 
py, not  only  Yucatan,  but  the  whole  of  Mexico? 
IViy  views,  sir,  in  regard  to  Mexico  have  been 
strangely  misunderstood.  It  has  been  said  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  taking  all  Mexico.  So  I  would — 
not  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  Government, 
or  of  any  individual;  but  as  certain  as  the  sun 
shines,  if  we  do  not,  somebody  else  will  have  all 
Mexico.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  humanity 
or  upon  the  avarice,  upon  the  spirit  of  aggrand- 
izement or  the  ambition  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  depends  upon  a  cause  much 
more  certain  and  effectual  in  its  operation;  and  if 
there  be  a  man  alive,  who  believes  that  Mexico 
ever  has  had,  or  ever  will  have,  a  well-regulated, 
settled,  established,  permanent  GQvernment,  must 
have  some  testimony  on  the  subject  that  I  have 
not.  The  idea  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is,  that  we  must  act  with  caution,  that  we  must 
adopt  a  course  of  masterly  inactivity.  Well,  if  I 
had  never  had  experience  touching  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course,  I  have  no  doubt  I  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  mas- 
terly inactivity,  because  I  am  slow  in  habits  of 
thoug-ht,  and  more  slow  in  acting.  But  how  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  this  case,  and  the 
situation  in  which  Texas  was  placed  in  regard  to 
British  interference,  I  cannot  imagine.  The  same 
arguments  were  then  urged  regarding  British  in- 
terference. The  doctrine  which  I  can  never  for- 
get, but  which  I  can  never  relish,  was  applied  here 
with  the  effect  of  the  scorpion  lash.  "  jN'ow  or 
never"  was  the  cry. 

I  happen  to  have  before  me,  though  I  shall  not 
stop  to  read  it,  the  clear,  distinct  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  the  President  of  Texas  upon  that  sub- 
ject, viz:  that  Texas  was  about  to  be  sold  to  Eng- 
land. He  said,  that  if  any  man  entertained  such 
an  opinion,  he  was  a  much  fitter  subject  for  a 
lunatic  asylum  than  he  was  for  a  place  either 
among  Texas  or  American  statesmen.  If,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  act  "  then  or  never" 
in  regard  to  Texas,  as  the  lion's  paw  was  about 
to  be  laid  upon  it,  I  ask,  how  it  is  that  the  same 
argument  and  the  same  reason  should  not  be 
brought  to  bear  in  thfe  case  of  Yucatan  as  in  the 
case  of  Texas?  Well,  I  think  I  can  account  for 
if.  We  are  all  very  fond  of  our  own  pets,  but  not 
so  fond  of  the  pets  of  others.  I  regretted  another 
thing:  I  regretted  to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  say — because  he  lias  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  ornaments  and  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Democratic  party — I 


regretted  to  hear  him  say,  that  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Government,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  cooperate,  to  a  very  considei-able  ex- 
tent, with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber.  We  all  knew  that;  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  Senator  to  tell  us  that.  Hq  said  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Government,  for  years  past, 
had  driven  him  into  cooperation  with  gentlemen  of 
the  opposite  party.  Well,  liow  is  this,  and  why 
is  it?  Is  there  anything  in  the  policy  advocated 
or  recommended  by  Senators  on  the  other  side  that 
comes  nearer  to  the  great  republican  doctrines  upon 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  com- 
menced his  political  course  than  there  is  in  that 
pursued  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber?  And  if 
there  be,  I  ask  what  it  is?  What  is  there  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Government  which  conflicts, 
to  any  extent,  or  at  all,  with  the  uniform,  unbroken 
practice  of  the  Republican  party?  I  suppose  it 
arises  from  that  kind  of  individual  preference 
which  every  man,  and  especially  every  statesman, 
conceives  for  the  views  of  his  own  selection.  I 
consider  it  my  duty,  humble  as  I  may  be,  to  say 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  course  pursued  by  this  Administration  which 
justifies  the  distinguished  Senator  in  separating 
himself  from  the  party  to  which  he  has  always 
professed  to  belong.  I  liave  been  astonished  at 
another  thing.  We  were  told  that  grfat  caution 
was  necessary  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions 
in  regard  to  this  measure.  Well,  I  concede  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  the  ability  to  make  up  his 
opinion  with  more  promptitude  and  with  less  prep- 
aration than  almost  anybody  else.  However  much 
caution  and  deliberation  may  be  required  on  the 
j  part  of  others,  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  subject 
i  on  the  wing;  or,  as  he  said,  at  the  first  hop.  In 
regard  to  this  very  case,  he  pronounced  the  propo- 
sition to  be  bad  the  very  moment  it  was  suggested, 
and  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  against  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  something  in  regard  to 
Yucatan.  The  question  is,  what  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  be  done?  I  have  examined  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  I  a.^sert  that  he  does  not  rec- 
ommend anything  to  subject  him  to  theimputations 
cast  upon  him.  He  informs  the  Senate  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Yucatan — he  adverts  to  the 
doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Monroe — he  invokes 
the  great  principles  of  humanity,  and  submits  to 
the  determination  of  Congress  whether  they  will 
take  any  steps  in  the  matter  or  not.  Now,  the 
question  is,  what  ought  Congress  to  do?  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  Congress  ought  to  do.  What 
I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to  do.  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  negotiate  or  diplomatize  about  it;  I  take 
the  question  as  it  presents  itself;  and,  forasmuch 
as  we  have  placed  Mexico  in  a  condition  in  which 
she  cannot  preserve  and  protect  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Yucatan  herself,  therefore 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  force  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut, 
and  notwithstanding  thesaving  provision  embraced 
in  the  preamble  and  proviso  brought  forward  by 
my  honorable  colleague — because  they  are  only- 
explanatory  of  the  bill — if  we  take  possession,  if 
we  take  military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  I  think 
we  .should  hold  it.  They  tell  us  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  thennselves;  that  they 
have  already  cut  loose  from  Mexico:  and  that,  if 
they  had  not,  Mexico  could  not  take  care  of  them, 
for  she  cannot  take  care  of  herself.  I  am,  there- 
fore, without  infracting  the  rights  of  anybody,  any 
government,  or  any  nation,  in  favor  of  taking  tem- 
porary military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it;  and, 
next,  because  it  is  our  interest  to  do  it.  Well, 
where  duty  and  interest  combine,  I  think  we  should 
not  hesitate;  and  in  regard  to  this  measure,  I  think 
there  is  a  perfect  combination  of  interest  with  duly; 
and  I  think,  above  all,  that  there  never  will  be  such 
another  opportunity,  when  we  shall  be  so  little 
embarrassed  by  circumstances  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  as  that  in  which  we  are  called  on  to  act  in 
regard  to  this  question.  I  shall  therefore  vote, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the 
measure  may  be  put — for  I  should  be  willing  to 
vote  for  any  measure  that  will  enable  us  to  occupy 
Yucatan  most  effectually,  until  she  is  prepared 
either  to  sustain  herself,  to  go  back  to  Mexico,  or, 
what  I  think  much  more  probable,  until  she  is  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  It  may  be  a  hard 
bargain  for  us.     It  is  said  to  be  a  land  of  lizzards 
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and  snakes.  But  I  never  heard  of  but  one  land 
where  there  were  no  reptiles;  hut  whatever  may 
be  the  condition  of  Yucatan  in  this  respect,  I  would 
g-o  forward,  notwithstanding  all  the  lizzards  and 
snakes  that  may  he  found  in  lliat  country.  There 
is  a  sensilile  difference  of  opinion  in  resjard  to 
what  would  he  the  result  of  this  temporary  occu- 
pation; but  I  am  in  favor  of  this  occupation,  leav- 
ing the  result  to  futurity;  and  I  am  in  fnvor  of 
taking  occupation  imtneilintely,  and  of  holding  it, 
until  we  ascertain  what  is  best  finally  to  he  done 
with  it.  That  is  my  opini'on  in  regard  to  Yucatan. 
The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Mmj  17,  1848. 

The  Yucatan  Bill  being  taken  up — 

Mr.  DIX  said:  Mr.  President  I  said  yesterday, 
when  [  offered  the  amendment  which  you  have  just 
announced  as  the  question  first  to  be  decided  by 
the  Senate,  1  should  be  quite  willinsj  that  the  vote 
should  be  taken  upon  it  without  discussion;  but 
that  if  the  debate  proceeded,  1  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  support  of  my  motion.  I  find  the 
whole  suliject  is  to  be  further  discussed;  and  so 
many  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me,  by 
members  of  this  body,  in  relation  to  the  particular 
object  of  the  amendment,  that  f  feel  myself  called 
on  to  explain  it.  1  shall,  at  the  same  time,  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  some  remarks 
iqion  the  general  question.  In  doing  so,  I  feel 
tliat  I  shall  labor  under  some  disadvantage,  as  I 
was  not  present  during  the  first  week  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  have  not  had  time  since  to  read  the 
pi-inted  report;  so  that  it  is  possible  I  may,  in  the 
remarks  I  shall  make,  cover  ground  whicli  has 
already  l)een  better  occupied  by  others. 

Tlie  question  presented  to  us  by  the  bill  we  arc 
considering  is  not  in  itself  a  very  simple  one;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  been  converted,  per- 
iiaps  not  unnecessarily,  into  one  of  still  greater 
complexity.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  what  I  have  to 
say,  to  divest  it  of  some,  at  least,  of  its  complica- 
tions. 

The  State  of  Yucatan  is  distracted  by  an  inter- 
nal conflict  between  the  different  classes  of  which 
her  population  consi.'=ts.  She  has  applied  to  us 
and  to  other  nations  for  aid;  and  she  tenders  her 
political  sovereignty  to  any  Power  which  will  take 
her  under  its  protection.  Sir,  there  can  be  no 
higher  evidence  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  she  is  reduced,  and  1  recollect  no 
other  instance,  in  modern  times,  at  least,  in  which 
n  State  has  offered  to  surrender  its  nationality  to  a 
foreign  Power,  for  the  purpose  of  being  protected 
against  itself.  The  President  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  a  special  message;  and  I 
think  he  would  liave  been  indefensible  if  he  had 
not  done  so.  He  submits  no  proposition  to  us, 
but  leaves  it  to  the  judgment  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine what  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  prevent 
Yucatan  from  becoming  the  colony  of  a  European 
Power,  and  to  rescue  the  white  race  from  extermi- 
nation or  expulsion.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
President,  has  reported  a  bill  authorizing  him  to 
take  temporary  possession  or  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  providing  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
ordnance,  and  troops  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  suggestion  which  occurs  to  us  is,  that 
this  is  an  internal  dispute,  in  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  we  could  not  properly  take 
part.  We  insist  on  the  princif)le  of  non-interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  other  Independent  Stales.  We 
liold  every  violation  of  this  principle  to  be  an 
offence  against  the  common  order  and  the  common 
tranquillity  of  civilized  society.  We  insist  upon 
its  observance  liy  other  nations.  Our  first  duty, 
then,  is  to  observe  it  ourselves. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  peculiar  relations  of 
Yucatan  to  the  United  States  and  to  Mexico  which 
would  authorize  us  to  interpose  and  perform  a 
liigh  duty  of  humanity,  without  violating  the  rule 
I  have  stated  .'  Upon  the  solution  of  this  question, 
the  propriety  of  our  interference  mainly  depends. 
In  my  judgment,  from  the  examination  which  1 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  the  circum- 
stances do  warrant  our  interfererice  in  some  effi-. 
cient  mode;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  succeed' 
ill  making  tliis  conviction  as  apparent  to  the  mind 
of  the  Senate  as  it  is  to  my  own.  In  attemptino- 
to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  rela- 


tions, past  and    present,  of  Yucatan   to  Mexico, 
and  the  existing  relations  of  both  to  us. 

Yucatan,  I  believe,  was  never  comprehended  in 
the  viceroyally  of  Mexico,  under  the  olil  Spanish 
doininion — at  all  events,  excepting  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  She  was  under  a  separate  government, 
or  captain-generalcy,  and  communicated  directly 
with  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  1821,  she  succeeded 
in  establishing  her  independence  without  the  aid  of 
Mexico;  and  when  ihe  empire  was  formed  under 
Iturbide,  she  became  united  to  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions. On  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire,  she  again  became  independent. 
When  the  constitution  of  1824  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Mexican  States,  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Confederation,  with  the  distinct  declaration  that 
her  connection  with  it  should  continue  only  so  lona; 
as  that  constitution  was  preserved  inviolate.  In 
1834,  when  the  constitution  of  1824  was  subverted 
by  Santa  Ana,  she  became  independent  a  third 
time.  But  an  army  was  sent  against  her  by  Santa 
Ana,  I  believe,  under  the  command  of  his  brother- 
in-law;  Merida,  the  capital,  was  taken;  her  militia 
disbanded  ;  some  of  her  principal  citizens  banished; 
and  she  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  conduion  of  a 
military  despotism  under  the  authority  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  Mexico.  The  same  attempt 
was  made  on  Texas,  who  was  happily  more  suc- 
cessful than  her  southern  sister  in  repelline;  it. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  1840,  when 
Yucatan  threw  off  her  subjection,  proclaimed  her 
constitution,  and  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  her 
independence,  when  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
with  Mexico,  which  resulted,  in  1841,  in  a  treaty, 
leaving  her  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  v.'itli  certain  sep- 
arate powers  in  respect  to  her  constitution  and  laws, 
and,  I  believe,  especially  in  regard  to  her  revenue, 
which  was  left  independent  of  the  general  revenue 
system  of  the  Republic.  This  treaty,  thoui^h  ex- 
ecuted l)y  commissioners  on  both  sides,  and  agreed 
to  by  Yuca'an,  was  never  ratified  by  Mexico;  and 
in  1842  another  army  was  sent  into  Yucatan:  Meri- 
da was  again  invested,  Campeachy  was  bombarded 
for  several  tjionths;  but,  in  the  following  year, 
the  Mexican  forces  were  defeated  or  withdrawn; 
and,  at  the  close  of  1843,  she  became  again  united 
to  Mexico,  witli  some  reservations  of  sovereignty 
lieyond  those  possessed  by  the  other  Mexican 
States.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  differences  that 
were  constantly  springing  up  between  them,  she 
declared,  on  the  first  of  January,  1846,  the  connec- 
tion dissolved;  and  in  iVlarch  of  that  year,  when 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was 
considered  imminent,  she  refused  to  furnish  men 
and  money  on  the  requisition  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. In  August,  1846,  about  two  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  an  extraordinary 
Congress  was  convoked  in  Yucatan, chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  friends  of  Santa  Ana,  who 
was  then  in  Cuba,  and  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
he  was  declared  to  be  the  President  of  .Mexico. 
This  decree,  however,  was  soon  after  annulled,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  first  of  January,  1846,  was 
revived  and  ratified  with  the  popular  sanction. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  v/ar,  therefore, 
except  for  the  very  brief  period  I  have  mentioned, 
Yucatan  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  strict  neu- 
trality. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  changes,!  doubt 
whether  the  severance  of  the  political  relation  of 
Yucatan  v/ith  Mexico  can  be  considered  complete. 
Her  withdrawal  from  the  Union  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  Mexico;  nor  is  it  quite  apparent  that 
her  position,  past  or  present,  carries  with  it  the 
attril)utes  of  an  effective  and  an  unqualified  inde- 
pendence. In  a  qualified  sense,  indeed,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  been  independent;  but  we  have 
constantly  treated  her  as  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  though  abstaining  from  acts  of  hostility 
asainst  her  on  account  of  her  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  us.  She  complains  that,  while 
not  considering  her  as  an  enemy,  we  have,  never- 
theless, not  treated  her  as  a  friend  or  a  neutral. 
We  have  occupied  the  port  of  Laguna,  in  the  Island 
of  Carmen — one  of  the  islands  which  nearly  shuts 
out  Lake  Terminos  from  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ground  of  this  occupa- 
tion, on  our  part,  was,  that  a  trade  in  contraband 
was  carried  on  between  that  port  and  Tabasco, 
which  was  hostile  to  us,  and  which  borders  on 
Lake  Terminos. 


Such,  then,  is  the  political  condition  of  Yucatan, 
an  integral  [)ortion  of  Mexico,  having  no  active 
participation  in  the  war  against  us,  ami  maintain- 
ing-, for  the  most  part,  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
peculiar  relation  in  which  Yucatan  stands  to  Mex- 
ico, and  to  us,  undoubtedly  complicates  the  ques- 
tion of  our  interference  in  her  domestic  affairs. 
We  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Mexico;  and 
j  although  we  are  not  permitted  here  to  speak  defi- 
\  nitely  with  regard  to  its  stipulations,  enough  has 
I  been  miiiie  public  in  a  legitimate  way,  to  show 
1  that  we  are  precluded  from  undertaking  any  hos- 
tile enterprise  atrainst  any  portion  of  the  Mexican 
I  territory  or  people.  An  armistice  has  been  agreed 
I  on,  and  is  now  in  force,  preparatory  to  the  evncu- 
j  ation  of  the  country,  in  ca.'-e  the  treaty  is  ratified. 
These  facts  have  become  matters. of  public  noto- 
riety, not  through  the  action  of  this  body,  but 
through  the  acts  of  the  two  Governments,  legiti- 
mately performed  in  execution  of  the  |ireliminary 
articles  of  agreement.  Under  these  circumsiances, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  military  occupation  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  even  though  tempoi-ary,  may  be 
considered  incompatilde  with  a  strict  construction 
of  the  treaty.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  have 
constantly  treated  Yucatan  as  a  part  of  Mexico. 
The  President  so  considers  her  in  his  special  mes- 
sa>;e  calling  our  attention  to  the  subject.  This 
being  conceded,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  are 
as  applicable  to  her  as  to  any  other  department  or 
State  of  the  Mexican  Repulilic.  We  can  only  do 
in  respect  to  her  what  we  may  do  in  respect  to 
.Jalisco,  Tabasco,  or  any  other  of  the  Mexican 
States.  Military  occupation,  in  its  commonly- 
received  sense,  implies,  if  carried  out,  a  displace- 
ment or  subversion  of  the  existin'r  Government. 
It  would  be  no  defence  to  saylhat  Yucatan  volun- 
tarily submits  to  our  power.  Should  we  be  au- 
thorized, this  treaty  beinu;  in  force,  to  occupy,  by 
military  force,  the  State  of  Tabasco,  for  instance, 
if  the  local  government  were  willins:  to  submit  to 
us.'  No,  sir.  I  apprehend  that  the  sanction  of 
the  Central  Government  would  be  necessary  to 
warrant  it.  In  like  manner,  Yucatan,  being  a  part 
of  Mexico,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  military  oc 
cupation  of  that  State  by  us  would  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Central  Government.  This  rigid 
construction  of  the  treaty  may  seem  technical  and 
over-scrupulous.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  But  in  all 
matters  involving  the  inviolability  of  international 
engagements,  the  strictest  performance  of  stipula- 
tions is  not  only  the  part  of  prudence,  but  of  im- 
perative duty.  We  should  alTord  no  pretence  for 
imputino:  to  us  an  act  of  bad  faith.  Now,  it  is 
only  to  the  form  of  the  interposition — to  military 
occupation  and  its  incidenis — that  I  object.  And 
1  trust  my  friend  from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  [Mr.  FIan- 
NEGAN,]  will  not  adhere  to  the  first  section  of  tlie 
bill  with  tenacity,  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  any  other  form  of  intervention  which  is  unob- 
jectionable, and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
complish the  same  end — which  will  avoid  all 
pretext  for  the  imputation  of  violatin;;  the  treaty, 
and  yet  enable  us  to  effect  every  legitimate  object 
of  the  interposition.  And  here  I  desire  to  say, 
that  1  approve  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  bill,  providing  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and 
troops,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  devastation  in 
Yucatan.  I  know  nothing  more  revolting  in  the 
history  of  modern  times,  than  the  exterminating 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  aboriginal  against  the 
European  races.  Neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  even 
the  sanctity  of  religion,  is  respected.  The  infant 
is  slaughtered  at  the  mother's  breast;  the  priest  is 
immolated  at  the  altar.  It  is  not  legitimate  war- 
fare; it  is  cold-blooded,  atrocious  murder. 

So  far  as  we  are  permitted,  by  international  ob- 
ligations'and  by  constitutional  forms  of  political 
organization  nt  home,  I  am  disposed  to  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  transactions 
so  repugnant  to  every  dictate  of  hum:iniiy,  and 
every  principle  of  civilization.  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  the  second  and  third  sections  of  i\\e  bill. 
For  the  first  section,  I  have  proposed  a  substitute, 
which  I  will  now  read: 

Strike  out  all  the  first  section  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

"  Tli.1t  tliP  President  of  the  United  States  be  authorizfd 
to  employ  tlie  army  and  n.ivy  of  the  United  Stire.';  to  aid  in 
piitfiii2  an  end  to  tlie  w^ir  of  deva'^talion  in  Yiicamn,  pro- 
vided the  aid  hcrebyautliDrizcd  lie  rendered  in  concurrence 
witb  tliB  Government  of  tliat  State." 
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Tlie  difierence'  between  the  original  section  and 
the  substitute  is  this:  the  former  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  military  occupation  or  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan;  the  substitute  authorizes  him  to 
employ  the  army  and  navy  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yucatan  in  putting;  an  end  to  the  unnatu- 
ral warfare  carried  on  within  that  State.  In  the 
first  case,  the  Government  would  be  virtually  su- 
perseded; in  the  second,  vve  should  act  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  it.  And*,  sir,  if  we  should  decide  to  act, 
I  should  entertain  a  strons;  hope  that  oi(f  interpo- 
sition might  be  speedily  effectual.  With  the  moral 
power  of  our  victories  in  Mexico,  a  discreet  offi- 
cer going  there,  as  much  in  the  capacity  of  a  paci- 
ficator as  a  combatant,  might,  aided  by  a  small 
force,  be  able  to  restore  harmony  and  peace  be- 
tween the  contending  parties. 

But  for  the  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  armis- 
tice entered  into  with  a  view  to  its  execution,  I 
think  the  President  would  be  fully  authorized,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  do  all  that  is  proposed 
by  the  bill.  It  is  the  peculiar  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  Mexico,  of  which  Yucatan  is  a  part, 
■which  presents,  in  my  judgment,  an  impediment 
to  military  occupation.  As  it  is,  the  treaty  being 
in  force,  I  think  if  we  had  troops  to  spare  in  Mex- 
ico, they  might  be  sent  into  Yucatan  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  aid  the  Government  in  bringing  about  a 
termination  of  hostilities.  If  the  Indians  should 
attack  the  Mexican  settlements  in  Coahuilaor  Du- 
rango,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Republic,  does 
any  one  doubt  that  we  might  detach  a  portion  of 
our  troops  in  Mexico  to  aid  those  settlements  in 
defending  themselves,  without  violating  the  armis- 
tice or  the  treaty?  It  would  be  an  act  of  friend- 
ship and  of  mercy,  not  an  act  of  hostility;  and  it 
is  only  against  offensive  operations  that  the  treaty 
and  the  armistice  are  intended  to  guard.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Davis] 
suggests  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  require 
that  we  should  interpose,  whenever  a  necessity 
arises,  to  protect  any  part  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic from  the  incursions  or  attacks  of  the  Indians; 
that  we  have  so  interposed;  and  he  considers  it  to 
be  applicable  to  this  case.  Under  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  interposition  of  Congress  is  required, 
rather  with  a  view  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  means  than  to  confer  upon  him  the  authority 
to  act.  But  in  placing  the  army  and  navy  at  his 
disposal,  for  a  special  purpose  by  law,  it  seems 
proper  to  define  the  conditions  under  which  they 
shall  be  employed.  This  is  done  by  the  substi- 
tute, which  declares  that  he  shall  act  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Government  of  Yucatan.  Thus 
«11  pretence  of  violating  the  treaty  or  the  armistice 
will  be  obviated. 

Is  there  any  violation  of  international  obliga- 
tions, so  fiir  as  they  depend  on  principles  of  public 
'law,  in  extending  to  Yucatan  the  required  assist- 
ance.' I  think  not.  We  are  already  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  portion  of  Yucatan.  Our  fleet  has  for 
a  long  time  been  in  possession  of  Laguna,  and  thus 
commanded  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  We  have 
exercised  not  only  military  but  political  authority 
there,  holding  stations,  imposing  duties,  and  col- 
lecting revenue.  Indeed,  Yucatan  complains  that 
by  this  very  assumption  or  exercise  of  authority 
we  have  deprived  her  of  her  revenues,  and  dimin- 
ished her  ability  to  provide  against  the  exigencies 
in  which  she  is  placed.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  she  appeals  to  us  for  succour.  She  asks 
us  to  give  back  to  her  in  one  way  the  means  we 
have  taken  from  her  in  another.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  it  is  as  much  redress  as  aid  which  she 
seeks. 

Sir,  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  what  she  says. 
But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  Yucatan  takes 
the  whole  case  out  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  non- 
intervention. We  occupy  one  of  her  seaports  un- 
der the  laws  of  war.  To  aid  the  existing  Govern- 
ment under  such  circumstances,  in  subordination 
to  its  own  wishes,  in  restoring  tranquillity  and 
pulti^g  an  end  to  domestic  dissensions,  catmot  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  rule  that  one  nation  shall 
not  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  another. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  treaty  we  might  interfere  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Government,  having  already 
partial  occupation.  It  is  only  the  obligations 
arising  under  it  that  make  such  consent  necessary 
at  all. 

If  we  were  at  peace  with  Mexico  and  Yucatan , 


I  confess  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  we 
could,  on  any  consideration  of  liumanily,  interpose 
between  parties  engaged  in  intestine  conflict  with 
each  other,  however  strons:  our  inclination  might 
be.  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  not  obligations 
of  duty  to  our  fellow-men,  which  rise  above  all  the 
restraints  of  political  organization  and  government. 
But  it  must  be  a  very  extreme  case,  which  can 
authorize  us,  even  from  motives  of  humanity,  to 
exercise  powers  not  expressly  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  by  which  we  are  governed. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  short  of  an  exigency  threaten- 
ing to  uproot  the  very  foundations  of  civilized  soci- 
ety,orconcerningourown  self-preservation,  would 
warrant  any  other  than  a  strictly  constitutional  ex- 
ercise of  power.  But  I  see  no  such  embarrassment 
in  this  case.  Under  the  laws  of  war — by  virtue 
of  the  occupation  of  one  portion  of  Yucatan — it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  may  perform,  in  respect  to 
any  other  portion,  every  obligation  which  humanity 
dictates  and  enjoins.  1  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  the  right  of  interposition  is  concerned, 
to  vote  for  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  first  section  so 
amended,  as  to  make  our  interposition  subordinate 
to  the  Government  of  Yucatan,  to  make  it  an  act 
of  friendship  to  her,  without  being  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity to  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  bill  providing 
for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  claims  in  California,  [ 
stated  that  the  Indians  in  Yucatan  wereabundantly 
supplied  with  arms;  and  that  some  of  these  arms 
were  of  British  manufacture.  I  did  not  intend  to 
intimate  that  they  were  furnished  by  the  Govein- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  agents  acting  under 
her  direction  or  authority.  I  supposed  then,  as  I 
suppose  now,  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
procured  from  British  traders  at  Balize,  in  the  way 
of  exchange;  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  that 
belief  by  an  article  in  a  British  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  stating  that  an  ex- 
terminating war  was  carried  on  by  the  Indians  in 
Yucatan,  by  means  of  arms  procured  from  British 
traders,  and  condemning  the  latter  for  engaging  in 
a  traffic  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  wanton 
violence  and  inhumanity. 

By  another  article  taken  from  the  same  paper,  it 
appears  that  a  coiTimissioner  has  been  sent  fi-om 
Yucatan  to  Balize  to  invoke  the  observance  of 
treaty  stipulations  by  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians.  1 
will  read  it  to  the  Senate: 

"The  Infliaiis  h;Kl  Iicpii  wasinga  destructive  war  with 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  Irad  de- 
stroyed the  larsie  villages  of  Ajoineo  and  yclirruil,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  almost  all  the  lojvns  to  the  eastward  of 
Peto  and  Valladolid.  A  com  ini.ssloner  has  arrived  at  Balize, 
Honduras,  from  Yucatan,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  sale  of 
arms  or  warlilte  stores  to  the  Indians." 

This  traffic  has  been  carried  on  in  violation  of  an 
ancient  treaty  with  Spain;  and  not  very  ancient 
either.  By  the  treaty  of  London,  1786,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  by  Great  Britain  that  she  would 
strictly  prohibit  all  her 

"  Subjects  from  furni-hing  arms  or  warlike  stores  to  the 
Indians  in  general  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish 
possessions." 

Mr.  Sierra,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
states  that  the  British  authorities  at  Balize  have 
consented  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  Indians,  though  he  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  the  assurance  will  be  observed  in  good 
faith.  I  should  have  inferred,  fi-om  the  assurance 
thus  given,  that  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  were  recognized  as  of  binding  force,  though 
the  pledge  might  Irave  been  given  from  motives  of 
humanity. 

But  I  find  by  an  article  in  the  Times,  a  newspa- 
per published  at  Balize,  that  the  British  authorities 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty  of  1786.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  it,  that 
what  I  say  may  not  be  misunderstood: 

"  We  understand  that  Ml-  Peon  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Governnuenl  ol  Yucatan,  on  special  mission  to  Her  i^ajesty's 
superintendent,  to  claim  for  his  Government  the  benefit  of 
the  treaty  of  1786,  entered  into  between  their  IVIajesties,  the 
kings  of  (ireat  Britian  and  Spain.  In  that  treaty  there  is  a 
clause  wliich  would  appear  to  bear  directly  on  the  existing 
Slate  of  affairs  in  Yucatan.     It  is  to  the  following  effect." 

Here  follows  the  stipulation  which  I  havequoted. 
The  Times  then  continues: 

"We  are  unable  to  communicate  the  grOHnds  on  which 
we  learn  that  her  Majesty's  superintendent  has  declined  to 
admit  the  present  applicability  of  the  treaty,  tt  must  be, 
however,  kuovvn  to  ail,  that  none  of  lUe  neighboring  Spanish 


republics  can  be  properly  sard  to  have  inherited  the  rights 
which  the  Spanish  Crown  possessed  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
As  a  question  of  humanity,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  all  the  caution  which  can  bo  exercised  by  ournierchanls, 
should  he  exercised  to  prevent  powder  or  arms  being  sold  to 
the  Indians  ;  and  even  as  a  matter  of  mercantile  specrdalion, 
we  think  that  it  will  even  usually  be  of  more  importance  to 
our  trade  with  Yucatan,  to  aid  in  reestablishing  order  in  that 
province,  by  refusing  tosupply  the  Indians.  We  subjoin  some 
further  remarks,  which  vve  liave  received  on  this  subject." 

These  remarks  are  in  the  nature  of  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  humanity  of  the  merchants.  It  does 
not  appear  by  this  article  what  effort  the  British 
authorities  at  Balize  have  made,  if  any,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians. 
But  it  does  appear,  that  they  deny  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty  of  1786.  And,  certainly,  the  inference 
is,  that  they  have  not  interposed  from  motives  of 
humanity,  and  prohibited  the  traffic;  for,  if  they 
had,  this  appeal  by  a  newspaper  to  the  humanity 
of  the  merchants,  would  have  been  superfluous. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  very  harsh  judg- 
ment to  suppose  that  the  British  authorities  at 
Balize  had  encouraged  this  traffic  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  Spanish  race,  and  thus  facilitating 
the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  their  own  sover- 
eign. Even  if  it  were  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  do  so,  such  a  supposition  should  not  be 
made  without  the  strongest  evidence.  But,  sir,  I 
do  not  think  it  unreasonable  or  harsh  to  suppose 
this  contest  is  encouraged  by  British  traders,  who 
have  pecuniary  interests  there,  and  whose  gains 
might  be  increased  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
race;  for,  in  that  event,  the  whole  peninsula  would 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Indians.  British 
subjects  would  more  readily  gain  a  foothold  there: 
having  once  gained  it,  they  would  be  protected  by 
their  Government;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  extended 
over  the  Indian  population.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  cannot  doubt  such  a  probability  without  wilfully 
closing  our  eyes  against  light.  This  process  of 
extension  is  in  progress  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  discussing  and  doubting  it.  Let  me  state 
a  few  facts  in  reference  to  the  settlement  at  Balize, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  was  first 
recognized  specifically  as  a  British  settlement  by 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783,  thousrh  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  tripartite  treaty  of  1763,  (that  which 
terminated  the  old  French  war  here,)  recognizing 
the  right  of  Great  Britian  to  occupation  in  that 
quarter  generally.  But  the  treaty  of  1783  is  the 
firstin  which  the  settlement  is  distinctly  recognized. 
The  right  of  occupation  was  given  for  a  specific 
purpose.  It  gave  only  the  right  to  cut  logwood, 
build  houses  and  magazines  for  the  convenience  of 
the  workmen  and  their  families,  and  to  enjoy  a  free 
fishery  for  their  subsistence  on  the  coast.  Great 
Britain  expressly  stipulated  to  demolish  all  fortifi- 
cations, if  there  were  any,  and  to  erect  no  more. 
The  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  distinctly  reserved. 
The  limits  of  the  territory,  in  wliich  these  advan- 
tages were  to  be  enjoyed,  were  carefully  defined. 
I  iiave  traced  them  on  the  map,  and  I  find  they  did 
not  exceed  an  area  of  two  thousand  square  miles, 
if  the  rivers  Hondo  and  Balize,  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries,  are  accurately  laid  down.  By 
the  treaty  of  1786  they  were  extended  south  to  the 
river  Sibun,  making,  at  the  utmost,  an  area  of  four 
or  five  thousand  square  miles.  According  to  Ar- 
rowsmith's  London  Atlas,  published  in  1840,  that 
settlement  has  an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  square 
iTiiles — three  timesits  original  extent.  Nor  is  this 
all.  By  the  Encyclopoedia  Britannica,  and  Mar- 
tin's British  Colonies,  it  is  claimed  to  have  an  area 
of  more  than  62,000  square  miles — a  surface  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  entire  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
In  what  direction  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
settlement,  in  order  to  comprehend  these  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  does  not 
appear.  It  is  left  in  doubt  by  the  respectable  au- 
thorities I  have  named,  under  the  most  ungeo- 
graphical  declaration  that  "  the  inland  boundaries 
are  ill  defined,"  though  they  were  most  critically 
defined  by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786.  With 
this  shadowy  boundary,  which  leaves  everything 
undetermined,  excepting  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  the  sea,  where  nature  has  drawn  a  line, 
which  man  cannot  make  uncertain,  it  may  be  de- 
fined hereafter  according  to  circumstances.  They 
may  be  extended  north  into  Yucatan,  southwest 
into  Guatemala,  or  southeast  into  Honduras,  and 
in  the  latter  case  form  a  junction  with  the  territories 
of  the  Mosquito  King. 
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And,  by  the  way,  the  name  of  this  newly  cre- 
tited  sovereig-n  reminds  me  that  there  are  some 
indications  of  extension  further  south,  whirh  are 
not  very  easily  discredited.  By  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
Siulles,  Great  Britain  stipulated  that  lun;  subjects 
should  aliandon  all  other  portions  of  the  Spanish 
continent,  and  retire  within  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tlement at  Balize.  By  the  treaty  of  London,  she 
stipulated  to  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  eo  nomine  as  well  as  the  continent  in  sreneral, 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception.  I 
believe  she  did  evacuate  them,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  has  occupied  the  country  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  again  in  her  own  name.  But  she  has  done 
what  is  equivalent  to  occupation  ;  she  has  taken 
the  King  of  the  Mosquitos  under  her  protection; 
she  has  assumed  to  define  the  limits  of  iiis  domin- 
ions; she  has  given  notice  to  the  Central  and  South 
American  Governments,  that  they  are  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  limits;  she  has  sent  ships  to  the 
coast,  and  troops  into  the  interior,  maintaining  the 
former  there  under  the  name  of  the  Mosquito 
navy.  She  is  encroaching  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  attacking  forts,  appropriating  territory, 
and  making  war  on  the  people.  It  is  only  about 
a  month  ago,  thai  we  learned  she  had  attacked  and 
taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Nicaragua,  and 
killed  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  Central  Amer- 
icans. She  has  recently  sent  black  troops  there, 
not  only  from  Jamaica,  liut  from  New  Providence, 
on  the  confines  of  Florida,  to  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  the  Mosquito  King,  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
naked  Indians,  himself  scarcely  more  elevated  on 
the  social  scale  than  his  followers.  His  throne  a 
sand-hill,  his  sceptre  a  reed,  his  robe  a  blanket,  he 
puts  armies  and  fleets  in  motion,  speaks  to  the 
nations  through  the  mouths  of  British  diplomatists, 
and  invades  the  territories  of  neighboring  States 
by  sea  and  land,  with 

"  ro5'al  liaiinf-r,  and  all  quality, 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  so  broad  a  farce  as 
this  has  never  been  enacted  with  so  much  gravity 
by  a  respectable  State.  It  would  be  a  farce  under 
all  its  aspects,  were  it  not  for  the  encroachments 
upon  the  Central  American  States,  of  which  it  is 
the  source.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  import,  and  it  has  met  their  solemn  and 
repeated  protests. 

About  three  months  ago  I  stated,  in  some  re- 
marks on  a  military  bill  before  the  Senate,  that 
Great  Britain  has  recently  set  up  a  claim  to  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  I  prophesied  at  that  time, 
from  the  indications  1  saw,  that  she  would,  at  no 
distant  period ,  take  forcible  possession  of  that  place. 
She  has  done  so  already.  The  prophecy  has  be- 
come history,  written,  like  many  other  transac- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  in  letters  of  blood.  I  also 
stated,  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  exten- 
sion was,  to  command  a  route  for  a  ship  canal 
ncross  the  continent,  narrowed  there  to  an  isthmus. 
This  route  has  been  critically  surveyed  and  exam- 
ined from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  up  the  river  San 
Juiin,  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  Lake  Leon,  and  from  Lake  Leon  to  Realejo  on 
the  Pacific.  Surveys,  drawings,  maps,  plans,  dia- 
grams, estimates — everything  that  pertains  to  and 
precedes  the  construction  of  public  works — have 
been  carefully  prepared.  I  believe  these  evidences 
and  achievements  of  a  hiirh  intellectual  and  social 
civilization,  are  not  pretended  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Mosquito  King;  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
her  claim  to  execute  this  great  enterprise  of  unitino' 
the  two  oceans,  should  be  asserted  in  hi.s  name — 
certainly  not  more  surprising  than  some  other 
things  which  have  been  recently  done  under  the 
same  auspices. 

The  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  is  one  degree 
south  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory. According  to  British  maps,  that  territory 
extends  only  to  the  12th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  river  empties  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  the 
1  ]  ih  parallel.  But  it  has  recently  been  claimed  that 
it  extends  to  the  11th,  with  an  intimation,  as  1  un- 
derstand, that  it  may  possibly  extend  to  the  10th, 
or  even  the  9th,  which  would  include  a  part  of 
Panama. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  read 
to  the  Senate  an  extract  from  the  Despatch,  another 
British  newspaper,  published  atKingston,  Jamaica 
reciting  the  grounds  on  which  this  claim  rests: 

"Tlie  differences  between  the  Government  of  Central 


America  and  tlie  King  of  Mo.-guito,  arc  now  of  sonic  years 
standing.  'J'lie  lornii;r  RepiiliUc  lias  never  aoknosvledged 
the  sovereignty  claimed  hy  King  George  over  any  poriiim 
of  the  tfrriiory  called  Mo-quiio,  and  on  ninnerous  occa- 
sirms  the  mahogany  cutters  eni-aged  with  the  Mo-(|uito 
Govtrnment,  for  which  tiny  paid  a  loll  up  the  river  Rinnan, 
have  been  (li>turl)ed,  and  driven  oft'  liy  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans. These  agsressiiins  led  to  communications  heiween  the 
council  of  Mo.s(]uito  and  Downing  Street,  and  resulted,  if  we 
were  rightly  informed,  iu  directions  from  the  Foreign  Ollice, 
that  the  liouinlaries  of  the  Mosquito  territory  should  he 
traced  according  to  the  hest  existing  authorities,  dociinnMit- 
ary,  or  otherwise,  and,  these  being  dcfim  d,  Englamt  bound 
herself  to  support  the  integrity  of  the  King's  dominions.  Tlie 
result  of  this  survey  was  to  attach  the  whole  of  the  river  San 
Jiian-tothe  dominions  of  Mosquito,  and  the  flag  of  King 
George  was  eonsequenily, shortly  afterwards,  formally  hoist 
ed  al  tlie  fort  of  San  Juan." 

Such,  according  to  thiS  authority,  is  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  which  she 
expressly  stipulated  by  treaty  to  evacuate — a  claim 
resting  upon  an  arrangement  with  the  Mosquito 
Government  which  has  never  been  recognized  by 
the  Central  Americans  as  an  independent  State — a 
Government,  in  fact,  alleged  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, or  rather  got  up  in  its  present  form  by 
Great  Britain  herself;  and"it  would  seem  from  this 
statement,  which  is  sustained  by  other  evidence 
corroborating  it,  that  she  examines  documents  ex 
parte,  trace.s  boundaries,  settles  them  without  con- 
sultation with  those  whom  they  vitally  concern, 
binds  herself  to  support  them,  and  acts  according- 
ly. A  more  summary  execution  of  the  law  of 
force  cannot  readily  be  found.* 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  this  morning,  I 
have  received  a  co[iy  of  a  notice  from  the  British 
Consul  General  in  Central  America,  addressed  to 
the  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  in  September  lust.  It  is  trans- 
lated from  the  English  into  Spanish.  I  have  only 
had  time  to  look  al  it  so  as  to  see  its  purport;  but 
I  will  read  it  now  to  the  Senate,  iranslating  it  back 
in^  English: 

British  Consulate  General, 

GwitemaiL,  1  ith  September,  1847. 
To  the  Principal  Secretnrii  of  the  Supreme 

Govervmenl  of  tlie'Slale  of  NicarasMi: 

Sir:  Questions  having  aii^-en  al  various  periods,  with  the 
Stales  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  ihe  luaritime  frontier  of  llie  kingdom  of  Mo^quiio, 
Her  Brilannie  Majesty's  Givernmeiit,  after  carefully  exam- 
ining the  various  docunienls  and  historical  regi.-ters  which 
exist  relative  1 1  the  suliject,  is  of  llie  opinion  that  the  terri- 
torial rijhtof  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos  should  be  inaiiilained 
as  extending  from  C.ipe  Honduras  to  the  mmith  of  the  river 
San  Juaii,  and  I  am  charged  to  notify  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ments of  the  Slates  oi  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  as  I  have 
now  the  honor  of  doing,  that  tin  Giivernnient  of  her  Krit- 
annicM  ijerty  considers  that  the  King  of  Mosquito  has  a  right 
to  tliis  extent  of  coast,  vt.t/uiut  pi  ejuficetj  theright  uliichtke 
S',id  king  may  have  to  iiny  Icriitoiii  south  uf  the  river  Han 
Juan  ;  and  llial  Her  Britannic  iMajetly-s  G.ivernment  cannot 
see  with  indifference  any  allempl  to  usurp  the  territotial 
rights  of  the  King  of  Mosquito,  who  is  under  the  protetliou 
of  the  Brili^h  Crown. 

I  liave  llie  honor  to  be.  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
I'REDliRICK  CHATFIELD. 

Copy:  Department  of Forci^'ii  Relations  of  tiie  Superior 
Government  of  the  Stale  of  Nicaragua.  Mani'ua,  October 
14,  1847.  SALINAS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  notice,  that  Great  Britain 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  claim  in  behalf  of  the 
Mosquito  King,  to  territory  south  of  the  river  San 


*  It  is  due  to  fairness,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  arguments 
ccuiined  in  the  text  are  drawn  from  constructions  put  upon 
treaties  and  other  public  records  by  the  Central  and  South 
American  Slates,  to  exhibit  the  grounds  on  which  Great 
Britain  rests  her  claim  to  the  authority  she  is  exercising  in 
the  country  of  the  Mosquitos.     They  are  as  follows; 

Isl.  "  Som;!tiiiie  alter  the  coiique.-l  of  Jamaica  hy  the 
expedition  sent  forth  hy  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  16.'56,  the  AIos- 
quito  King,  with  the  eoiiciirrence  of  liis  chiefs  and  people, 
placed  tiieniselv'es  uiid.;r  tlie  protection  of  diaries  the  Sec- 
ond; and  the  Gjveriiorof  Jamaica,  in  the  naiiie  ol  his  sov- 
ereii^n,  accepted  this  union,  and  prO:nised  them  the  royal 
protection." 

2d.  Jn  1749,  a  fort  wa?  erected  by  a  British  force  from 
Jamaica,  and  the  royal  Hag  was  hoisted,  "thus  making  a 
formal  public. ition  to  all  tlie  world,  and  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  that  the  independent  coiiiilry  of  the  coa>t  was  under 
the  direct  sovereignty  and  protection  of  Great  Britain." 

.3.1.  "  From  this  time  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
175>,  the  Mo.-qaito  shore  continued  to  be  a  military,  federal, 
protected  province  of  Greai  Brilain." 

4ih.  In  176.i,  a  council  of  government  was  appointed,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  &c. 

.5di.  The  Mosquito  nation  was  neversuhjugatcd  by  Spain, 
but  always  retained  its  independent  character;  and  "the 
Musquito  ti  rriiory  is  still  an  independent  country,  and  one 
ovrr  which  Spain  iieverhad  the  least  control  or  occupation." 

6lh.  "  None  of  the  anarchical  St;itesof  Ci  ntr  il  Aineiica 
have  any  right  hy  oecupaiion,  or  hy  reca^nitioii,  to  the  Mos- 
quit  >  country." 

Till.  "  It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  works  of  writers  well  ac- 
quainted vvitli  the  Mu-qnito  shore,  such  as  D.uiipier,  Fal- 
coner, Trobisher,  Bi>  an  Edwards,  Hod.'son,  and  nthers,  that 
Ihe  tribes  ur.der  the  Mosqui  o  Kings  have  been  independent 
ever  since  ilie  downfall  of  Moniezuian,  and  have  had  a  rec- 


Juan,  leaving  the  boundary  undefined.  This  note 
bears  date  the  lOih  of  September  last.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  an  official  note,  bearingdate  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  addie.sseiJ  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Grenada,  no  intimation  is  given  of 
such  a  claim  south  of  the  river  San  Juan.  1  read 
the  last-mentioned  note  while  addressing  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  California  claims;  and  the  omi.^sion  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  be  unadvised  that  New  Grenada 
claims,  jointly  with  the  Central  American  States, 
the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  not  only  to  the 
river  San  Juan,  but  as  far  north  as  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios.  The  object  of  the  omission,  if  it  had  an  ob- 
ject, must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  may  have  been 
accidental,  or  il  may  lie  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
think  it  advi-sable  to  alarm,  at  that  juncture,  the 
most  stable  of  the  governments  having  an  interest 
in  the  question,  by  putting  forth  a  claim  so  well 
calculated  to  excite  uneasiness. 

With  these  evidences  of  a  fixed  purpose  of  ex- 
tension and  aggrandizement  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
hemisphere;  with  our  vivid  recollection  of  ihe  te- 
nacity with  which  she  asserted  her  claim  to  terri- 
tory on  our  northeastern  boundary  and  in  Oregon 
— territory  remote  from  her,  chiefly  valuable  be- 
cause it  encroached  on  us,  and  curtailed  the  limits 
for  our  expansion;  with  the  still  more  fresh  and 
vivid  recollection  of  the  transactions  in  California, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  large  and  valuable  portion 
of  that  territory  for  British  subjects;*  with  these 
evidences  of  a  purpose,  open  and  palpable,  lo  ex- 
tend her  own  dominion  upon  this  continent,  if  not 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  ours;  I  am  really  sur- 
prised that  any  one  can  doubt  that  she  would  avail 
herself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  gaining  an  as- 
cendency in  Yucatan.  It  borders  upon  her  own 
settlement  at  Balize,  and  is  sefiarated  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  representation,  by  a  boundary 
"  ill  defined."  Sir,  I  must  say  that  I  know  no  par- 
allel to  this  incredulity,  excepting  in  the  state  of 
things  in  Athens,  which  produced  the  third  phil- 
ippic of  Demosthenes — in  the  blindness  which 
would  not  see  an  enemy  in  Philip,  when  Phocis,  ., 
and  Pheire,  and  Elis,  and  Olynthus,  and  the  two- 
and-thirty  cities  of  Thrace  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.  1  do  not  make  the  comjiarison  because  1 
fancy  any  other  resemblance  between  the  histori- 
cal features  of  that  epoch  and  this.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  parallel  fails.  I  do  not  wish  any  mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  body  to  see  an  enemy  in 
Great  Britain.  I  do  not  sn  consider  her  myself. 
I  consider  her  as  a  friend;  I  desire  that  she  may 
continue  so — at  most  a  rival,  in  commerce,  in  the 
generous  competition  of  industry,  and  in  the  e.x- 
tension  of  civilization  and  freedom.  1  do  not  envy 
her,  or  its  legitimate  possessors,  the  dominion  over 
the  torrid  plains  of  Central  America — that  crust  of 
earth  parched  by  a  raging  sun  above,  and  heated 
by  volcanic  fires  beneath.  Much  less  do  1  regard 
her  extension  in  our  neighborhood,  with  appre- 
hensions for  our  safety.  We  have  long  since 
grown  beyond  the  dimensions  in  which  there  waa 
any  danu:er  to  be  appi-ehended  from  the  extension 


ognized  territory  appertaining  lo  themselves,  and  governed 
by  laws  administered  by  their  own  lureditar\  kint's." 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  ground?  of  the  British  claim  toll  e 
protection  she  is  exercising  over  the  Mosquito  teriiioiy,  and 
more  especially  "  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  naval 
forces  at  St.  John's  on  the  Mosquito  coa-l,"  and  they  are 
stated  in  her  own  language.  The  qiiolitions  above  made 
are  chiefly  from  M  icgregm's  Progress  of  Amt'rica,  739  et  seq. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  tint  =omeof  the  material  facts  are 
contradicted  hy  the  States  of  C  ;ntral  America. 

In  respect  to  the  town  and  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
Great  Britain  contends  that  the  Government  of  Central  Amer- 
ica lirst  sent  a  force  down  lo  San  Juan,  and  established  a 
custom-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  the  Span- 
iards had  never  before  occii|)ied,  in  18.33  ;  that  it  was  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  of  the  Mosquito  cna-'t.  who 
hail  previously  gi  anted  the  territory,  where  it  was  estahlislied, 
to  a  British  subject;  that  the  Central  American  flai'  did  not 
appear  there  till  1843  ;  and  that  the  "  adniinisiradnr,"  or  col- 
lector of  customs,  on  the  a  plication  of  a  British  officer.  gav« 
a  wiitien  acknowledameiit  that  he  had  hoisted  the  flag  by 
courtesv,  and  not  as  of  right,  and  that  the  port  was  claimed 
bv  the  King  of  Mosquito. 
'  She  also  states,  that  the  Mosquito  authorities  have  remon- 
strated against  the  occupation,  and  that  these  remonstrances 
having  failed,  her  naval  forces  have  been  sent  to  aid  them  in 
liking  possession  of  the  place. 

*  Note. —In  connection  with  this  suh.jcct,  I  deem  it  due 
to  fairness  to  .-late,  that  Lord  I'alinerslon  has  instructed  Her 
Britannic  Alajesly's  representative  at  Washiiigion  "  to  con- 
tradift,  on  all  occasions  the  unfounded  assertion  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  taking  any  steps  whatever 
to  acquire  any  fooling  in  California;"  and  that  this  instruc- 
tion came  to  my  knswledge  after  this  speech  was  delivered. 
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of  other  nntions  upon  this  continent,  no  matter  how 
closely  they  may  Le  brought  into  contact  wilh  us. 
But  1  m;ike  these  statements  in  order  that  we  may 
Bee  what  is  actually  in  progress — not  because  it 
brings  with  it  any  serious  cause  of  apprehension 
on  our  own  account,  I  ut  thai  we  may  not  coldly 
turn  away  our  faces  when  weak  and  defenceless 
neielibors  arc  invaded  and  despoiled.  For  mvself, 
sir,  1  cannot  help  seeing  in  Great  Britain  a  spirit 
of  aggrandizement  which  is  perpetual  in  its  pro- 
gress, not  on  this  continent  alone,  but  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  globe  wheie  there  is  territory 
unoccupied,  and  too  often  where  there  is  territory- 
occupied  by  those  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  it. 
I  believe,  also,  whether  this  conflict  in  Yucatan 
shall  terminate  in  ilie  expulsion  of  the  Sjianish 
race,  or  the  discomfiture  of  the  aboriginal,  that  her 
boundary  will  be  likely  to  be  extended  further  into 
the  interior.  That  "  ill-defined  "boundary  may  be- 
comedefiiied,  and  wilh  greatlyenlarged  dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon 
this  point,  excepting  that  I  do  not  support  the  bill, 
because  I  think  the  occupation  of  Yucatan  by  us 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Euro- 
pean Powers.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could,  except 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  be  in- 
duced to  advocate  the  military  occupation  of  a 
country  for  such  a  purpose.  But  if  we  see  move- 
ments of  foreign  Powers  on  this  continent,  and  ' 
especially  in  our  near  neighborhood,  which  are 
suspicious,  we  havea  right  to  call  on  them, through 
the  ordinary  chaniiels  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  to 
know-  what  are  their  objects;  and  if  we  do  lujt  re- 
ceive frank  and  satisfactory  answeis — if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  those  oi)jects  are  in  violation 
of  the  great  principles  of  international  right,  or 
dangerous  to  our  tranquillity,  or  even  our  inter- 
est.s,  w'e  may  properly  take  such  measures  of  pre- 
caution or  prevention,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
shall  require.  1  do  not  undertake — indeed  it  might 
not  be  very  easy — to  assign  the  precise  measure  of 
provocation  which  would  justify  resistance  on  our 
part,  or  the  extent  to  which  resistance  might  be 
risrhtfully  carried.  Every  emergency  must  be  left 
to  be  determined  by  a  wise  and  considerate  regard 
to  itsattendingcircumstances.  But  of  theexistence 
of  such  a  right  of  resistance  on  grounds  of  interna- 
tional law,  I  do  not  entertain  the  sli;;htest  doubt. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senate,  while  1  look  hastily  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  right.  Every  sovereign 
State  is  to  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  the 
first  concerns  its  interior  relations,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  governing  and  the  gov- 
erned, or,  in  other  words,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people:  the  second  concerns  its  ex-  ' 
terior  relations,  or  its  relations  with  foreign  Slates. 

The  first  class  only  is  ordinarily  the  suiject  of 
internal  or  municipal  regulation.  The  Cnnstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  reffulates 
the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  It  scarcely  touches  the 
exterior  relations  of  tiie  coimtiy,  excepting  so  far 
as  it  declares  in  what  departments  the  powers  of 
making  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  and  appointing 
ambassadors,  shall  vest.  Now,  it  is  quite  appare.nt 
that  there  is  a  numert)us  class  of  exterior  relations 
wholly  untouched  by  the  Constitution,  not  always 
regulated  by  treaty  stipulations.  They  arise  out 
of  the  natural  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereign 
States,  and  are  legulated  by  usage,  by  the  geneial 
international  law  which  has  grown  up  and  become 
sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  nil  civilized  com- 
nvunities.  One  of  our  vessels,  public  or  private, 
cannot  go  ten  miles  from  tlie  land  without  becom- 
ing subject  to  an  international  code,  not  founded 
upon  the  internal  laws  of  States,  whether  organic 
or  administrative, notregulated  ordinarily  by  treaty 
stipulations  between  them,  but  as  old,  nevertheless, 
as  the  Cosisolato  del  .Mare,  and  deriving  its  force 
from  public  consent. 

These  rights  and  duties  are  correlative.  What  ' 
one  nation  is  bound  to  do,  any  other  may  call  on 
it  to  perforin.  We  cannot  live  in  the  general 
soci<  ty  o"'  nations  w-iihout  observing  these  rules 
ouoeives;  nor  can  we  consent  that  they  shall  be 
violaltd  by  others,  w'here  our  safety  or  inierest  is 
concerned.  There  are  obligations  of  this  sort  ap- 
plicable to  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea.  One  of 
these  is,  that  no  nation  shall  interfere  with  tli,e  in- 
ternal concerns  of  another.  As  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  nations,  we  have  a  right\o  insist  • 


that  this  rule  shall  be  observed.  In  all  cases, 
where  the  rule  or  the  principle  is  settled  beyond 
dispute,  any  member  of  the  general  society  of  na- 
tions is  as  fully  warranted  in  calling  upon  any 
other  member  to  respect  it  as  any  member  of  this 
Confederacy  is  authorized  to  call  upon  another  to 
observe  the  obligations  of  the  fundamental  com- 
pact. The  only  question  that  can  aiise  is  one  of 
practical  prudence:  how  far  we  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  interpose  to  prevent  a  breach  of  inter- 
national obligations.  1  have  always  contended 
that,  even  for  this  purpose,  we  ought  not  lo  inter- 
fere with  the  movements  of  European  Powers, 
when  those  movements  relate  toxiuestions  strictly 
European.  And  I  have,  insisted,  with  the  same 
earnestness,  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
on  their  part  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  in- 
dependent States  in  this  hemisphere,  and  especially 
in  our  neighborhood,  involved  as  our  interests,  po- 
litical and  commercial,  are  in  their  tranquillity  and 
exemption  from  domestic  agitations. 

If  I  am  asked  for  the  origin  of  the  right  on  our 
part  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
breach  of  international  obligations,  I  refer  again  to 
the  general  code  by  which  all  civilized  States  are 
governed.  As  to  the  mode,  I  have  nothing  to  sa)'. 
I  repea',  every  emergency  inust  be  determined  by 
the  surrounding  circumstances  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. Whether  we  shall  interpose  at  all,  is  a 
question  of  prudence — a  question  undoubtedly  to 
bedisposed  of  with  thegreatestdeliberation,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  make  it  the  basis  of  practical  conduct. 

But  I  do  not  put  our  intervention  in  this'case 
upon  the  ground  either  of  lesis  i  ig  unauihoiized 
interference  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  or  of  an- 
ticipating and  preventing  it.  I  place  it  upon  ti:e 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  Yucatan — circumstances  which  seem  to  me 
to  impose  on  us  an  obligation  independently  of  all 
considerations  even  of  humanity.  We  have  taKen 
possession  of  the  principal  outlet  of  trade  in  her 
chief  staple  productions,  and  the  principal  inlet 
for  the  foreign  commodities  which  she  received  in 
exchange.  We  have  appropriated  her  revenue  lo 
ourselves.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  impose 
duties  on  her  own  products,  carried  from  one  of  her 
ports  to  another,  though,  as  soon  as  this  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  case,  directions  were  very  properly 
given  by  the  President  that  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued. W"e  have  thus  not  only  taken  her  own 
revenues,  but  we  have  imposed  on  her  people  new 
burdens  by  ta.xing  the  transit  of  articles  which  weie 
previously  exemjit  from  duty.  I  do  not  intend 
to  intimate  that  we  have  done  anything  not  deemed 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  in 
regard  to  the  revenue  which  we  have  collected  at 
Laguna,!  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  amount; 
but  1  learn  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  connection 
with  other  receipts  and  iiisbursenieuts,  so  that  time 
is  required  to  separate  them.  The  A'avy  Depart- 
ment, however,  has  been  aide  to  asceriam  that  the 
amount  collected  has  been  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  fur  a  portion  of  the  last  year — 
the  leturns  for  the  year  not  being  complete.  But 
this  does  not  show  the  amount  that  we  have  divert- 
ed from  the  treasury  of  Yucatan.  We  all  know  that 
war  is  the  great  enemy  of  commerce;  and  it  must 
readily  be  seen  that  the  effact  of  our  hostile  opera- 
tions in  Mexico  has  been  to  diminish  the  aliihty  of 
Yucatan  to  meet  the  exigency  in  which  she  is 
placed.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  she  liad  no  other 
claim  than  tliis — in  addition  to  the  consideration 
that  she  has  been  neutral  throughout  the  contest — 
she  might  very  properly  call  upon  us  for  aid.  If 
we  cannot  act  from  motives  of  humanity — if  we 
feel  constrained  to  regard  this  question  as  one  to 
be  deienriined  according  to  the  coldest  and  most 
rigid  maxims  of  political  prudence,  may  we  not 
find,  nevertlieless,  in  the  circumstances  1  have 
Slated,  an  appeal  to  our  justice  which  we  cannot 
readily  set  aside.'  I  think  so;  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  chietiy  that  I  place  my  support  of  this  bill.    ! 

in  performing  this  act  of  justice,  it  is  a  grateful 
reflection  that  we  may  also  perform  an  act  of  hu- 
manity; that  we  are  enabled  to  turn,  for  ihe  mo- 
ment, from  the  painful  duly  of  assaulting  towns 
and  overrunning  provinces — a  duty  imposed  on  us 
by  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  wilh  AJexico — to 
the  more  congenial  office  of  extinguishing  the 
flamesof  internaldi.scord,and  of  reconciling  cUisses 
which  are  waging  against  each  other  an  extermi- 
nating war.     E>ir,  I  cannot  fancy  a  more  striking 


\  contrast  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  two 
i  nations  than  that  which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Yucatan — in   the  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  one,  and  in  the  disorder  and  desola- 
tion of  the  other.     The  law  presides  here  in  her 
I  majesty,  spreading  her  broad  shield  over  all.     In- 
;  duslry  and  the  arts,  helpless  infancy,  decrepit  age, 
life,  liberty,  property,  all  that  men  possess,  and 

*  cherish,  and  hold  dear,  are  protected  by  the  powder 
of  a  moral  opinion,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  established  order  of  government  and  society, 
and  upholds  bmh.  If  we  turn  to  our  Central 
American  neighbor,  the  whole  picture  is  reversed: 
law,  order,  tranquillity,  the  friendly  a.'ssociaiion  of 

'classes  and  castes — all   have  perished;  the  moral 

j  and  physical  ties  which  render  life  desirable  and 

:  human  possessions  secure  have  been  forcibly  rent 

■asunder;  towns  and  villages  have  been  given    to 

the  flames,  and  their  wretched   inhabitants  to  the 

sword;  plantations  have  been  ravan-ed;  farm-houses 

I  sacked,   demolished,   burnt;    property    plundered 

,  where  it  could   be  carried   away,  and  destroyed 

where  it  could   not;  men,  women,   and  children, 

driven  from  their  homes,  (if,  indeed,  tliey  are  so 

fortunate  as  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  remorseless 

;  pursuers,)  rush  to  the  rea,  in  the  hope  of  finding 

j  some  passing  vessel  which   may  take  them  from 

the  blackened  and  desolated  land.     Sir,  this  is  a 

!  mere  outline  of  the  picture  of  devastation  which 

{  Yucatan  presents.     I  would  not,  if  I  could,  uiider- 

:  take  to  fill  it  up  with  its  loathsome  and  revolting 

i  details.     I  do  not  draw  this  sketch,  imperfect  as  it 

:  i.-=,   for  the  purpose   of  makin":  an  appeal  to  the 

■  sympathy  of  the  Senate.  1  only  present  it  for  the 
'  purppse  of  adding  a  final  reinark. 

J  iMr.  CLAYTON.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
!  allow  me,  before  he  concludes,  to  ask  him  a  ques- 

•  lion .'  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  in  his  own  inind  that 
j  there  is,  at  this  moment,  a  war  raging  between  the 
\  Indians  and  the  whites  in  Yucatan.' 

I  Mr.  DIX.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  fact. 
I  All  the  testimony  that  1  have  seen  tells  me  that  such 
!  is  the  case.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
I  Mr.  President,  as  I  snid,  I  desire  only  to  make 
a  single  remark  more.  If  honorable  Senators  shall 
!  ihink  wilh  me  that  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to 

■  interpose;  if  they  shall  consent  to  act  in  the  mode 

■  propo.sed  by  the  bill,  or  in  some  other  mode,  whi^h 
!  may  seem  to  them  more  free  from  objection;  if  the 
I  effect  of  our  interposition  shall  be  lo  put  an  end  to 
I  this  unnatural  warfare, to  restore  peace  toYucatan, 
1  to  give  back  her  desolated  fields  and  plains  to  in- 
dustry and  order,  and   the  empire  of  law;  it  will 
constitute,  in  the  si^ht  of  civilization  and  human- 
ity, afar  more  ennobling  triumph  than  a  dozen  vic- 
tories won  for  the  extension  of  empire  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  and  ihe  cannon's  mouth. 

j  Mr.  HANNEGAN.  It  is  due  to  the  honorable 
:  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  should  slate  that 
j  since  he  commenced  his  speech,  in  addition  to  the 
I  information  contained  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  this 
I  morning,  I  have  received  further  intellio-ence  upon 
I  ivhich  1  rely  with  a  confident  assurance  in  my  own 
i  mind  of  its  correctness,  that  a  treaty  has  been  made 
j  betw-een  the  contending  parlies  in  Yucatan.     The 

heads  of  this  treaty  are  given  in  the  Sun.  For  my 
I  own  part,  I  think  the  treaty  a  proper,  liberal,  and 

just  one  to  both  of  thr  parties  concerned.  The  in- 
,  formation  w'hich  I  have  received,  to  be  sure,  comes 
\  from  a  private  source,  but'one  on  which  I  can 
!  rely;  and  i  think,  therefore,  that  a  treaty  has  posi- 
;  lively  been  concluded.     In  such  circumstances,  I 

■  feel  it  due  to  the  Senator,  due  to  the  country,  and 
I  due  to  myself,  that  1  should  not  press  the  question 
'  at  this  time.     I  will  move,  then,  that  the  bill  be 

passed  overinformaliy,  until  v/e  can  receive  official 
I  information  concernins:  the  matter.     This  treaty 
]  is  made  between  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
;  savages  and   the  white  population.     The  w  ir  of 
extermination  hab  tlierefore  ceased,  at  least  for  the 
present;  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  secure 
from   injury  in   that  quarter,  while  a  state  of  war 
wilh  Mexico  continues,  inasmuch  as  the  landing  of 
any  troops  by  a  foreign  Power,  without  our  con- 
sent, would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggression,  accord- 
ing to  all  ihe  recognized  laws  of  nations. 

Mr.  DIX.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not 
receive  this  information  this  morning.  Senators 
know  that  I  always  intrude  myself  on  their  atten- 
tion with  reluctance;  and  certainly  I  should  not 
have  done  so  now  if  I  had  been  aware  that  the 
measure  was  not  to  be  pressed. 
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Mr.  HANNEGAN.     The  Senator  will   permit  | 
me  to  saVi  tli^^  a^  ^  knew  that  lie  would  upon  this,  i 
as  upon  all  occasions,  make  an  excellent  speech, 
I  was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  Senate  and  myself  I 
of  the  nleasurcof  hearing  it.  | 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  \  hope  the  frentleman's 
motion  will  prevail,  tlionsih  it  cuts  off  my  .speech,  i 
I  wish,  however,  to  assign  an  additional  reason  ! 
why  it  should  prevail.  Mr.  Sierra  first  applied  \ 
for  assistance  in  the  month  of  February  la.st;  re-  I 
rewed  his  supplications  for  aid  repeatedly  through  | 
the  months  of  March  and  April.  About  the  latter  i 
«nd  of  April,  he  hints  tiiat  perhaps  his  letters  were  I 
too  long;  and  that  the  Secretary  had  been  deterred  > 
on  timtaccount  from  readinj;;  them.  He  then  wrote  ' 
n  very  short  letter,  assigninjj  its  brevity  as  one  i 
reason  why  he  hoped  the  Secretary  would  conde-  j 
sreiid  to  read  it.  Here,  then,  are  two  months  of  j 
incessant  application  to  the  humanity  of  this  Gov-  I 
ernment  to  inti  rpose  and  .save  the  women  and  chil-  ' 
tJren  of  Yucatan  from  slaughter,  and  their  towns  ! 
and  villages  from  confl.iirrntion.  But  to  all  these  i 
applications  the  Executive  turned  a  deaf  enr.  No  ! 
interposition  is  thought  of  until  the  21st  of  April, 
when  Mr.  Sierra  communicates  a  paper  from  Gov- 
ernor Mendez,  offering  (he  dominion  and  sover-  ! 
eignty  of  Yucatan.  Just  as  soon  as  that  offer  is  ii 
made,  and  the  tender  of  a  price  for  our  exercise  of  j| 
humanity  is  given,  then  the  President  of  the  Uni-  !| 
ted  States  makes  a  communication  to  Consirpss,  i 
and  about  a  week  afterwards,  the  whole  subject  is  ' 
placed  before  us.  Now^  if  the  Executive  could  j 
wait  till  two  iTionths after  the  application  was  made,  ji 
before  it  moved  at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  i 
face  of  the  information  that  a  treaty  has  been  con-  ! 
eluded  between  Mr.  Pat — as  I  believe  the  Indian  !i 
leader  is  called — on  one  Ride,an^  Mr.  Barbachino  ji 
on  the  other,  this  bill  should  not  be  pressed  upon  |i 
the  Senate.  If  the  intelligence  which  we  have  re-  I 
ceived  be  not  confirmed,  I  shall  then  claim  thepriv-  j 
ilege  of  making  my  speech. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  I  may  felicitate  myself,  that  after  all,  I 
have  not  been  the  means  of  depriving  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  of  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
speech.  He  has  made  quite  a  speech  in  the  few 
words  which  he  has  addressed  to  the  Senate.  But 
let  me  remind  the  Senator  that  he  does  not  stand 
alone,  for  I  know  several  Senators  here  who  are 
quite  as  anxious  and  as  ready  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  address  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  was 
myself  under  the  impression,  that  probably  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  parlia- 
mentary u.sage,  1  had  a  right  to  close  the  debate, 
inasmuch  as  i  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
bill.  But  cheerfully,  and  without  any  hesitation, 
I  surrendered  that  privilege,  and  waived  every  per- 
sonal consideration,  or  rather,  as  1  suppose  it  may 
more  properly  be  called,  vanity,  than  anything 
else— believing  that  duty  called  for  the  sacrifice. 
Let  me  add,  that  the  attack  upon  the  Adnriinistra- 
tion  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just 
made,  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  I  stated  twice,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  reason  why  the  Administration  did  not  act 
sooner  was,  because  they  were  waiting  to  hear 
from  our  own  officers  in  the  Gulf,  to  whom  orders 
had  been  issued  to  collect  information  and  transmit 
it  to  the  department.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky need  to  be  informed  by  me,  that  Mr.  Sierra, 
•to  whom  so  much  importance  has  been  attached, 
was  not  here  in  a  recognized  diplomatic  capacity; 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  no'  more  than  a  private  citizen 
of  Yucatan.'  He  was  called  a  commissioner,  to 
be  sure,  by  the  province  of  Yucatan,  and  came 
here  with  that  tule.  But  could  we  fecognize  him 
m  that  capacity?  Why,  sir,  no  man  would  have 
gone  further  than  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in 
donouncmg  the  conduct  of  the  Administration,  if 
they  had  received  this  gentleman  as  a  diplomatic 
agent.  Yucatan  had  no  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner; and  Mr.  Sierra  was  here  only  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  postponement  of  this  bill  till  we  obtain  ad- 
ditional information.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say, 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  postponement 
should  be  preferred  by  my  honorable  friend,  on  the 
ground  of  the  information  that  has  been  recently 
received.  I  believe  that  my  honorable  friend  and 
others  have  advocated  this  bill  mainly,  1  might 
almoflt  say  exclusively,  on  the  ground  of  policy, 
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with  the  view  of  meeting  at  the  threshold  the  as- 
sumed aggressive  policy  of  England.  Now,  if  that 
be  the  consideration  on  which  the  bill  was  upon 
us,  why  postpone  it.'  There  is  no  evidence  at  all 
that  the  designs  of  England,  if  they  ever  existed, 
have  been  abandoned.  Certainly,  if  Great  Britain 
had  such  a  settled  purpose  as  has  been  ascribed  to 
her,  we  have  no  evidence  that  she  will  not  pursue 
it.  Trie  argument  of  humanity  has,  I  understand, 
been  given  up;  theargument  of  policy  still  remains. 
Yet  I  am  gratified  that  my  honorable  friend  is  con- 
tent to  waive  the  consideration  of  the  bill;  and  am 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  has  a  stronger  feeling 
on  the  ground  of  humanity  than  he  has  lively  ap- 
prehension of  this  grasping  power  of  England, 
which  seems  constantly  to  haunt  his  imagina- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  should  be  much  better 
prepared  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
if  \  could  upon  this,  or  any  other  question  which 
has  presented  itself  (o  the  Senate  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  associated  with  him  on  this 
floor,  ascertain  from  his  declarations  what  his  real 
opinions  are,  and  what  course  he  is  resolved  defi- 
nitely to  pursue.  Bull  must  candidly  confess  that, 
up  to  this  moment,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
gather  fmm  the  declarations  of  that  honorable  gen- 
tleman, the  course  which  on  any  subject  he  intend- 
ed to  adopt.  Only  a  few  days  since,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  addressed  the  Senate  at  length 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  proposition  before  the 
Senate.  Now,  I  understand  him,  if  I  can  under- 
stand him  at  all,  as  urgins:  its  adoption  on  the  score 
of  humanity.  Need  I  tell  the  honorable  Senator, 
who  represents  a  portion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  this  country,  in  reply  to  his  remark  relative  to 
apprehensions  of  English  power  there,  that  we 
have  a  squadron  in  that  vicinity  which"  will  know 
what  to  do  should  Great  Britain  attempt  to  land 
any  troops  there .' 

I  do  not  abate  one  hair  of  the  high  ground  upon 
which  I  placed  this  question  at  first.  But  circum- 
stances have  changed  the  case.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  has  been  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two 
races  in  Yucatan.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  and  in 
such  circumstances,!  would  be  playing  the  part  of 
a  demagogue  and  impostor  before  the  Senate  and 
the  country  if  I  should  press  the  adoption  of  the 
bill.  It  was  only  the  great  emergency  of  the  case 
that  impelled  me  to  act.  But  now  we  have  the 
assurance  that  the  war  of  extermination  has,  for 
the  present  at  least,  been  brought  to  a  close;  and 
whilst  the  war  continues  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  presence  in  Yucatan  of  a  foreign 
armed  force  would,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
correctly  says,  be  regarded  justly  as  an  act  of  war 
upon  us. 

Let  me  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  consequences 
of  the  concealment  of  the  intelligence  just  received 
from  Yucatan,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  doing  so. 
Four  hundred  marines  have  been  already  ordered 
from  Alvarado  to  Laguna.  Now,  does  any  man 
in  this  country  suppose,  that  in  case  of  the  pres- 
ence there  also  of  a  British  armed  force,  a  conflict 
could  be  avoided,  unless  the  two  countries  had 
united  in  a  common  object?  No.  Unle.<!S  an 
alliance  for  some  liigh  and  holy  purpose  should 
be  contracted  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  whenever  and  wherever  the  banners  of  the 
two  Powers  shall  be  displayed  in  the  same  field, 
while  the  notes  of  "God  save  the  King!"  and 
"Rule  Britannia!"  are  answered  by  the  inspiring 
strains  of  "  Flail  Columbia"  and  the  "  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  on  that  day  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  will  fall  upon  clashing  steel  and  an  ensanguined 
plain  ! 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  reply  to  the  insinuation  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  that,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  his  course,  it  is 
in  this  instance  as  much  at  v/ar  with  the  interests  j 
of  his-  constituents  as  it  has  uniformly  been  at  j 
war  with  the  former  political  professions  with 
which  he  entered  upon  public  life. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  in  my 
course  by  any  one,  not  even  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  And  neither  he  nor  any  other  individual 
has  any  right  to  assail  my  course.  That  course 
has  been  dictated  by  my  own  conscience,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  that  my  votes  and  my  speeches 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  service  here  should 
be  subjected  to  the  severest  test  which  the  gentle- 
man may  chocse  to  apply.     I  am  quite  willing  to 


be  tried  by  those  principles  which  that  honorable 
gentleman  and  myself  have  professed  to  maintain. 
It  is  by  that  test  that  I  expect  to  stand  or  to  fall  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  regard  my  course  or 
character  as  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  ex- 
amination. 1  have  stood  by  those  principles,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  my  honorable  friend 
has  stood  by  them  or  not.  These  principles  in 
regard  to  our  external  policy  are  pacific.  They 
are  the  principles  of  that  school  in  which  I  was 
initiated  into  political  life.  I  see  with  regret,  with 
pain,  a  departure  from  those  principles,  and  I  see 
my  honorable  friend  on  all  occasions  taking  the 
lead  in  that  departure.  I  see  him  standing  at  "fifty- 
four  forty."  I  see  him  to  the  very  last  attempting 
to  defeat  a  treaty  which  is  to  restore  peace  to  ihi.? 
country.  I  see  him  now  attempting  to  pursue 
what  my  judgment  teaches  me  to  regard  as  an  un- 
called-for and  rash  measure,  which  might,  and 
probably  would,  involve  this  country  in  difficulties 
which  no  human  sagacity  can  foresee — in  a  war  of 
conquest — in  entanglements  with  the  whole  of 
these  Spanish  American  countries;  and  does  the 
gentleman  suppose  that  in  resisting  a  ineasure  like 
that,  I  am  to  be  charged  with  departing  from  that 
policy  and  those  principles  which  characterize  the 
old  Democratic  school  in  which  I  was  brought 
up?  Sir,  the  gentleman  and  others  have  forgotten 
tho.se  doctrines  which  once  distinguished,  not  by 
profession  merely,  but  in  practice  and  in  action, 
the  course  of  that  party.  The  gentleman  says  that 
he  cannot  tell  how  I  shall  act  on  any  question  from 
what  I  say.  Sir,  if  my  course  here  has  not  been 
frank,  and  open,  and  independent,  and  fearless,  I 
do  not  know  what  course  I  could  have  pursued 
that  would  have  deserved  that  character.  I  have 
no  disguises  here  or  elsewhere.  I  speak  what  I 
think.  I,  to  be  sure,  have  been  called  upon  to 
condemn,  in  some  cases,  a  general  course  of  pol- 
icy, when,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
particular  question  before  us,  1  have  given  my  vote 
for  that  measure.  But  my  views  have  not  been 
concealed;  they  have  not  been  hid;  they  have  been 
open  to  the  face  of  day.  I  have  held  myself,  how- 
ever, responsible  to  no  one  but  my  own  conscience 
and  my  constituents.  I  have  been  as  altogether 
regardless  of  any  other  consideration  as  any  mem- 
ber upon  this  floor  can  possibly  be.  My  public 
life  is  approaching  its  close.  I  wish  only  to  end 
it  as  I  have  pursued  it,  in  the  honest  and  fearless 
discharge  of  my  duty,  and  a  steady  devotion  to 
tho.^ie  principles  now  deserted  by  so  many  who 
professed  adherence  to  them.  Whoever  else  may 
desert  those  principles,  during  the  little  time  that 
I  may  remain  in  public  life,  I,  for  one,  shall  stand 
fast  by  that  faith,  and  if  it  go  down,  it  shall  notgo 
down  by  any  treachery  of  mine — by  any  yielding 
up  of  those  principles  to  any  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency or  temporary  policy,  or  truckling  to  the 
powers  that  may  at  any  particular  time  direct  the 
aflfairs  of  the  Government. 

I  had  no  intention  to  oflfend  the  Senator.  I  did 
take  the  liberty  to  allude  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
just  view  of  this  question — that  although  I  was  en- 
tirely satisfied  as  to  the  disposition  of  it,  ye'  1  be- 
lieved that  the  matter  had  befen  misconceived  fiom 
the  beginning.  1  did  also  allude  to  the  position 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  had  assumed,  with 
others,  that  this  was  a  measure  of  policy ;  that  gen- 
tlemen had  presented  the  question  on  two  distinct 
grounds  of  policy.  One  of  these  grounds  was,  that 
the  bill  was  sustained  by  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe;  that  it  was  our  duty  and  interest  to  resist 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  any  European  nation 
upon  this  continent — meaning  England,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina  said.  The 
other  ground  was,  that  the  possession  of  Yucatan 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  commerce, 
I  had  no  concurrence  with  the  Senator  in  either  of 
these  views,  and  I  stated  the  ground  of  my  opin- 
ions in  the  speech  which  1  made  a  few  days  smce; 
and  rather  as  a  matter  of  mere  pleasantry,  ca  led 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  what  I  regai'ded  as 
inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  I  remarked  that 
I  saw  nothing  in  the  information  recently  received 
which  had  changed  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon- 
orable Senator  advocated  the  bill. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
re<^ret  very  much  that  I  should  have  offended  the 
ho'norable  Senator.  Our  relations  have  always 
been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  This  has  been 
the  first  instance  in  which  any  unkind  disposiuon 
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has  been  manifested  by  him.  I  think  he  has  un-  | 
warrantably  arraigned  my  conduct  in  reference, 
not  to  this  measure  only,  but  for  the  whole  period 
in  wiiich  I  have  had  the  lionor  to  have  a  seat  here. 
I  deny  his  right,  or  that  of  any  other  man,  thus  to 
arraign  me.  However,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  meet 
any  gentleman  on  this  issue.  I  have  ever  adhered, 
with  strict  fidelity,  to  those  principles  with  which 
I  set  out,  and  my  own  conduct  has  been  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire,  in  truth,  consistency,  and  hon- 
esty, to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  It  was  no  intention  of  mine 
to  arraign  the  course  of  the  Senntor  from  Connecti- 
cut. It  never  could  be  my  intention  to  arraign  the 
course  of  any  Senator  here  on  account  of  any  act 
"which  he  miglit  see  proper  to  do.  Simply  by  way 
of  retaliation,  on  account  of  what  I  regarded  as  an  - 
uncalled-for  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  myself,  I 
considered  that  attack  unjustifiable,  and  it  was  per- 
haps somewhat  warmly  repelled.  But  even  in  the 
momentof  repelling  that  attack,  I  felt  no  unkind ness 
towards  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  My  only 
object  was,  to  defend  myself,  and  correct  an  unjust 
imputation;  but  I  have  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  Senator.  The  words  which  he  has  just  spoken 
have  already  erased  even  the  memory  of  the  attack, 
■whicli  I  thought  at  the  time  he  had  wantonly  made,  i 
Let  rne  say  here,  sir,  that  were  I  to  leave  this  Sen- 
ate to-morrow,  never  to  return  to  it  again,  the 
proudest,  dearest,  and  most  cherished  recollection 
of  my  life  would  be,  that  I  believed  I  left  it  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  kindest  relations  towards  every 
member  of  the  body.  The  marks  of  confidence 
and  friendship  with  which  I  have  been  honored 
since  I  became  a  member  of  this  august  body,  have 
made  an  impression  upon  me  which  can  never  be 
effaced.  I  might,  indeed,  employ  the  emjjhatic 
language  of  Queen  Mary,  when  she  said  that  the 
word  "Calais"  would  be  found  written  on  her 
heart,  and  say,  that  the  sentiment  thus  inspired 
has  been  engraven  on  my  heart  m  characters  which 
even  death  will  not  obliterate. 

The  Senator  does  me  injustice  when  he  repre- 
sents me  as  being  foremost  on  every  occasion  in 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a  war.  There  is  no  man  who  more  highly 
anpreciates  the  blessings  and  the  glory  of  peace,  or 
•who  regards  with  greater  pain  than  I  do  the  neces- 
sity of  our  appeal  to  arms.  I  know  well,  that  but 
for  the  peace  which  has  existed  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years,  the  United  States  could  not  possibly 
have  attained  their  present  point  of  prosperity  and 
grandeur.  War  would  have  retarded  our  every 
step.  We  would  still  have  been  in  the  condition 
of  infancy,  in  every  sense,  instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  we  nosv  do,  although  but  an  infant  in  years, 
all  the  noble  proportions  of  manhood  in  his  prime. 
Peace  I  believe  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  country. 
It  is  our  mission.  The  people  of  the  United  Stales 
love  peace  rather  than  war;  but  it  is  peace  not  pur- 
chased by  servility  or  dishonor.  They  love  peace 
for  its  own  sake,  because  it  elevates  the  condition 
of  men,  and  is  the  surest  pathway  to  national 
greatness.  But,  as  I  have  just  said ,  it  is  honorable 
peace  alone  that  they  love — peace  preserved  con- 
sis:ently  with  the  rights,  honor,  and  interests  of 
liie  country.  Peace"  on  any  other  terms,  they 
would  spurn  as  intamous.  Hence  it  is,  that,  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  peace,  and  anxious  to  main- 
tain it,  I  shall  always  be  prepared  to  take  the  highest 
stand,  and  most  determined  position,  whenever  the 
honor  or  interests  of  the  country  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  endangered  or  assailed;  because  nations  itre 
always  more  likely  to  succeed  in  their  purposes  of 
right  when  boldly  asserted  than  when  they  assume 
the  attitude  of  supplicants  and  begsars. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  cannot  withhold  the  language 
of  surprise  at  a  portion  of  the  remarks  whicH'have 
just  fallen  from  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. That  gentleman  complains  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  too  dilatory  in  calling  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  this  Yucatan  aftliir;  urges  that  the 
people  of  that  unhappy  country  have  been,  for 
months  past,  in  a  condition  to  need  such  aid  as 
that  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  given  them; 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  as  that 
under  consideration  should  long  since  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Executive;  and  yet  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  members  of  this 
body  who  has  uniformly  voted  and  spoken  in  de- 
cided and  zealous  opposition  to  all  measures  havin°- 
in  view  the  strengtheaing  of  our  aimy  in  Mexico"^ 


so  as  to  enable  us  to  preserve  the  possession  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  is  already  occupied 
by  us.  How  the  Senator  reconciles  his  former 
course  with  his  present  censures,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  little  difficult  for  him  to  explain.  ! 

But,  sir,  my  object  in  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time  is  chiefly  to  respond  to  a 
very  extraordinary  remark  which  we  have  heard 
this  morning  from  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
That  Senator  has  ventured  to  accuse  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  having  abandoned  \is  ancient  prin- 
ciples— of  havin?  discredited  its  former  character; 
and  has  particularly  urged  upon  us  the  proposition 
that  the  Democratic  party,  formeriy  known  as  the 
peace  party  of  the  country,  has  becoine  distin- 
guished of  late  by  that  fondness  for  war  which  he 
insists  v.-as  in  former  times  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  their  opponents.  This  suggestion 
has  not  originated  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  but  was  quite  earnestly  urged  in  our 
hearing  the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  now  in  his  seat,  [Mr.  CALHotJK.]  Sir, 
1  have  no  objection  to  anythins:  which  may  be 
offered  to  our  consideration  by  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen in  vindication  of  his  own  character  for  po- 
litical consistency,  provided,  that  in  defending  him- 
self, he  avoids  doing  injustice  to  others.  But 
when,  in  order  to  rescue  themselves  frojn  the  dis- 
credit of  imputed  apostacy,  they  tmdertake  to  in- 
veigh against  the  whole  Democratic  party,  and 
charge  us  with  such  shameless  recreancy  as  that 
so  emphatically  imputed,  I  feel  called  on  to  say 
something  in  reply,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in 
order  that  the  truth  of  history  may  stand  vindi- 
cated. 

I   feel  assured  that  the  assertion — now  for  the 
fii-st  lime  ventured  upon,  so  far  as  I  am  informed — 
that  the   peace  jiarty   of  the  Republic  has   been 
always,  until   lately,  known    as    the    Democratic 
party,  and  the  war  party  as  the  Whig  or  Federal 
party,  will  surprise  the  whole  nation:  and  1  doubt 
exceedingly  whether  such  an  assertion  is  not  as 
well  calculated  to  give  offence  to  consistent  and 
honest  Whigs  as  to  Democrats.     In   taking  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  history  of  parties  in  con- 
nection with  this  interesting  point,  I  find   that  it 
was  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  of  1812  that  a 
high-souled  son  of  the  Palmetto  State  first  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  and  the  world  those  rare 
intellectual  powers  which  have  since  procured  for 
him  the  universal  respect  of  all  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind,  de- 
voted to  the  furtherance  of  great  public  designs, 
fn   the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  it  became  the 
dutvofihis  personage,  then  y'oung,and  energetic, 
and  lull  of  enthusiasm,  to  respond  to  one  of  the 
most  remarka!ile  public  speakers,  in  some  respects, 
that  has  ever  made  his  appearance  in  this  country; 
I  allude  to  John   Randolph,  of  Roanoke.      The 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  the  subject  of  debate. 
The  young  Representative  from  South  Carolina 
was  in  favor  of  the  war  and  all  the  great  measures 
of  the  period  connected  therewith;  and  the  speech 
which    he  delivered   on    the  occasion   referred   to 
asserted,  with   a  boldness  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  with   a  logical   power  seldom   if  ever 
equalled,  and  with  a  fierce  and   fervid  eloquence 
which  Demosthenes  himself  might  have  envied, 
all  those   noble,   patriotic  views   and   sentiments 
which   prevailed  in   the  Republican   party  of  the 
period,  and  so  honorably  distinguished  them  from 
their  Federal   opponents.      The  youthful    orator 
,  was  the  chief  champion  of  the  war;  and  he  sa\r 
'  standing   by  him,  and    cooperating  heartily  and 
efficiently  in  unison  with  htm,  a  favorite  son  of 
1  Kentucky,  who  has  since  acquired  a  celebrity  and 
;, influence  which  few  persons  in  our  day  have  en- 
I  joyed.     Were  these  two  young  advocates  and  de^ 
I  fenders  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Government  Fed- 
<  eralists?      Was  it  the   Republican   party  at  that 
time  that  denounced  the  war  with   England,  and 
,  refused  in  Congress  to  vote  supplies  of  men  and 
money  for  its  prosecution?  Was  it  the  Republican 
'  party  in  New  England  that  refused  to  rejoice  over 
the  victories  of  that  war?     Was  it  the  Republican 
\  party  in  Massachusetts  that  refused  to  permit  the 
I  prison-houses  of  the  State  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  British   prisoners  of  war.'     Was  it 
Republican  hands  that  supplied  the  famous  blue 
:  lights  which  were  once  seen  to  glimmer  along  the 
i  New  England  coast?     The  simplest  peasant  in  the 
1  land  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  answering 


these  questions,  and  even  lisping  childhood  haa 
been  known  to  grow  eloquent  in  discussing  them. 

Again:  When,  some  years  since,  a  broker-king 
attempted  to  do  deep  pecuniary  wrong  to  a  certain 
portion  of  our  citizens,  and  the  heroic  President  of 
that  bright  period  in  our  annals  announced  to  Con- 
gress his  determination,  if  properly  sustained  by 
the  legislative  department,  to  obtain  speedy  and 
full  redress,  though  war  with  France  might  be  the 
result;  what  party  then  sustained  the  honor  of  the 
country?  Who,  in  Congress,  voted  in  support  of 
the  proposition  to  arm  the  President  with  such 
powers  as  might  enable  hifii  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  Republic,  and  who  against  it? 

Sir,  I  shall  pursue  this  sul>ject  no  further;  and  I 
regret  the  necessity  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
me  of  alluding  to  such  humiliating  incidents  in  our 
history  as  a  nation  at  all.  And  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  altitude  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  gentleman  who  accuses  the  whole 
Democratic  party  of  abandoning  most  of  its  ancient 
principles,  which  he  himself,  as  he  says,  has  alone 
been  found  always  ready  to  maintain  and  carry 
out?  Yes,  sir,  what  is  the  attitude  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  personage  who  announces  himself 
most  gravely  as  the  political  'Abdiel  of  this  per- 
verse and  wicked  generation,  "among  the  faithless, 
faithful  only  he?"  Why,  he  is  opposed  to  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  w^ar  with  Mexico,  though 
his  own  Texan  annexation  policy  undeniably 
brought  it  on.  He  could  not  vote  for  a  full  mission 
to  Ronie,  and  could  not  vote  even  lor  sending  a 
minister  ofsubordiivate  grade  to  his  Papal  majes- 
ty, without  announcing  solemnly  in  our  hearing, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  influenced  by  sympathy  for 
the  grand  movements  of  social  and  political  reform 
now  m  progress  in  Europe.  He  would  not  vote 
in  support  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  sympathy 
merely,  in  behalf  of  the  French  people,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,] 
with  his  characteristic  magnanimity,  ventured  to 
introduce  them  in  this  body.  He  had  then  no  con- 
fidence in  the  competency  of  the  French  people  to 
govern  themselves.  He  augured  the  worst  results 
from  their  revolutionary  movements;  and  when 
the  vote  upon  the  resolutions  was  to  be  taken,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  not  to  be  found 
in  his  seat.  Tliese,  sir,  are  melancholy  details; 
but  they  are  too  true  to  be  denied.  xAiid  now,  sir, 
what  remains  for  us  to  do?  Shall  we  still  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  a  Demo- 
cratic leader,  entitled  to  control  the  councils  of  our 
party  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  have  been  men- 
tioned? Shall  we  obey  his  mandates,  or  yield  to 
his  persuasions,  when,  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  he  deliberately,  in  a  published  letter  which  we 
have  all  seen,  formally  read  himself  out  of  both  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  country  ?  For  niy  part, 
I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  recognize  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  the  most  deadly  and  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Democratic  cause  who  is  now 
to  be  f^jund  in  the  Republic;  and,  desiring  to  com- 
mit no  breach  in  our  present  relations  of  social 
amity,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  my  deliberate 
conviction,  that  the  safety  and  true  honor  of  the 
nation  will  be  best  consulted  hereafter,  by  looking 
elsewhere  than  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  wise  and  salutary  counsels.  For,  to  all  who 
have  observed  his  course  this  winter,  it  has  been 
most  apparent  that  he  is  not  now  what  he  was  in 
the  outset  of  his  public  career.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  flow  of  years  has  chilled  his  native  enthusiasm 
of  temperament,  or  the  disappointment  of  cherish- 
ed wishes  has  soured  and  disgusted  him  with  his 
former  political  associates,  or  the  organ  of  caution 
has  in  some  way  become  unduly  enlarged,  whilst 
the  organ  of  hope  h.ns  been  diminishing,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  determine.  But  I  shall  take  leave  to 
lament  on  this  occasion,  as  I  do  most  painfully  and 
profoundly,  that  the  illustrious  chief,  who  was  once 
joyously  and  proudly  hailed  as  the  noblest  cham- 
pion of  our  cause  to  be  found  in  all  Israel — a  very 
Samson  Agonistes  in  combat  with  our  foes — has, 
under  influences  visible,  yet  mysterious,  permitted 
those  invincible  locks,  beneath  which  lay  concealed 
strength,  such  as  God  has  seldom  if  ever  given 
to  mortal  man  besides,  to  be  shorn  away  liy  pro- 
fane Philistine  hands,  and  himself  to  be  delivered 
into  the  power  of  his  unforgiving  and  mocking 
enemifes,  bound,  blind,  and  impotent,  save  for  pur- 
poses of  indiscriminate  destruction.  Alas!  alas! 
and  yet  alas  1  Our  long-trusted  and  world-renowned 
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Palimirus  has  permitted  himself  to  grow  slumberous 
at  his  post,  and  has  tumbled  into  mid  ocean,  whilst 
his  hands  still  firmly  grasped  the  rudder  of  state; 
nnd  now,  if  the  last  hopes  of  the  Trojan  people 
shall  be  rescued  from  the  innumerous  perils  of  the 
briny  deep,  it  will  be  because  some  TEneas  will 
promptly  seize  the  helm,  and  steer  boldly  and  at 
once  to  the  destined  port.  Another  image,  yet 
more  horrific,  suggests  itself  to  my  excited  and  tor- 
tured fancy.  I  behold  the  rocky  shore  of  Sicily; 
yonder  stands  the  hu^e  Cyclopean  sheplierd,  of 
more  than  Herculean  dimensions,  and  whose  sin- 
gle-eyed vision  has  been  accustomed  to  survey,  at 
a  glance,  all  the  wonders  of  the  land  and  ocean, 
for  many  miles  around  his  capacious  cave;  now  he 
looks  serenely  upon  his  flocks,  who  repose  at  h  is  fet^t; 
now  he  sees  in  the  distance  the  boiling  whirlpool  and 
the  frowning  rock.  "  Will  he,  oh  will  he,"  permit 
that  cunning  Greek,  whom  he  holds  captive,  to 
consign  him  to  unseasonable  slumber?  Will  great 
Polyphemus  sleep  whilst  that  same  wily  Greek 
shail  sharpen  his  own  club,  tear  away  from  him 
his  precious  organ  of  sight,  and  leave  him  howling 
alojig  the  shore,  to  dwell  in  solitude,  in  darkness, 
and  in  despcratiori,  forever?  It  will  be  for  the  fu- 
ture to  decide  these  great  and  momentous  points. 
On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  U.  DICKINSON, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
'  J^/fft/17,  1848, 

On  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories. 
Mr.  DICKINSON  said  :  In  providing  a  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Oregon  Territory,  we  should  adopt 
such  a  one  as  we  are  satisfied  is  constitutional, 
and  such  as  will  be  applicable  to  all  future  acquired 
Territories. 

That  we  shall  have  Territories  hereafter  to  pro- 
vide governments  for,  is  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt;  and  the  question,  how  far  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  right,  and  liow  far  it  would  be  just 
and  proper  to  exercise  this  power  of  legislation 
over  Territories,  may  as  well  be  settled  and  dis- 
posed of  at  this  time  as  at  any  other. 

Had  the  principles  of  our  Territorial  Govern- 
ments been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
and  had  there  been  no  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  certain  pro- 
visions proposed  to  be  introduced,  and  which  are 
deemed  by  a  respectable  portion  of  the  community 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  these  Territories,  I  would  have  voted  upon 
this  question  in  silence,  and  would  not  have  trou- 
bled the  committee  with  any  remarks  upon  the 
subject.  But  1  am  aware  that  a  difTerence  of 
opinion  docs  exist  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  examine 
this  matter  candidly,  and  be  governed  in  my  future 
action  by  what  I  find,  after  a  fidl  examination,  to 
be  my  duty  as  a  Representative  of  the  American 
people. 

In  proposing  to  organize  a  Government  for  the 
Territory  of  Oregon  and  over  future  acquired 
Territories,  subjects  of  dispute  have  arisen  which 
will  tend  to  disturb  the  happiness  and  peace  of 
portions  of  this  Confederacy.  I  refer  to  the  power 
claimed  to  prevent,  by  legislation  of  Congress, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  removing  into 
8uch  Territories  with  their  slave  property,  and 
there  holding  and  enjoying  the  same. 

If  11  majority  of  Congress  have  a  constitutional 
rjgl^t  to  limit  the  use  of  these  Territories  so  as  to 
exclude  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  and  this 
right  should  be  exercised,  some  portions  of  the 
Confederacy  will  complain  of  being  deprived  of  an 
equal  participation  in  Territories  acquired  by  the 
common  treasure  and  blood  of  all. 

Should  the  constitutional  right  be  admitted,  then 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  expediency  to  determine 
whether  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  these  Ter- 
ritories is  of  such  paramount  importance  to  their 
future  welfare  as  to  override  all  personal  and  par- 
tial considerations. 

I  am  satisfied  that  slavery  is  an  evil  to  any  coun- 
try wherever  it  exists,  and  I  am  unwilling  that  it 


should  be  extentJed,  where  it  can  he  reasonably 
avoided.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  limit  its  further 
extension,  where  it  can  be  done  constitutionally 
and  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  other 
portions  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  happiness  of  the  slave  as 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Territories  that  governs 
my  feelings  in  this  matter.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  large  majority  of  our  slave  population  are 
happier  and  betier  off  as  they  are  than  immediate 
emancipation  can  make  them.  I  know  that  our 
southern  brethren  entertain  a  different  opinion  from 
myself  as  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  I  respect 
their  opinions,  as  honestly  entertained,  and  con- 
sider their  opinions  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
with  my  own  or  others  upon  the  same  subject.  It 
being  the  first  time  thatl  have  been  called  upon  to 
act  on  a  question  of  this  character,  and  being  fully 
aware  of  the  great  variety  of  opinions  entertained 
by  the  American  people  upon  the  constitutional 
right,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  general  legislation 
over  our  Territories,  I  have  approached  this  ques- 
tion as  though  it  was  a  new  one,  and  examined  it 
as  if  it  were  the  first  time  presented  for  determi- 
nation, with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion,  without  reference  to  former  legislation 
or  sectional  prejudice.  After  the  best  examination 
that  I  have  been  able  to  bestow,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Constitution  confers  no 
right  on  Congress  of  exclusive  legislation  over 
persons  and  their  pro|)erty  in  the  new  Territories. 
That,  so  far  as  general  legislation  is  concerned, 
the  Territories  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
General  Government  as  do  the  States.  That  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  government  and  general 
police  of  Territories,  not  being  in  Congres,s,  neces- 
sarily remains  with  the  people  of  the  Territories; 
and  to  exercise  this  legislative  power  over  such 
Territories  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
sho\ild  in  the  first  place  be  obtained.' 

The  first  question  is.  Has  Congress  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  legislate  for,  and  regulate  the  gen- 
eral police  and  government  of  Oregon  or  any  newly 
acquired  territory? 

If  Congress  has  that  right,  under  what  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  it  to  l)e  found?  Our  General 
Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  is  con- 
fined in  its  action  to  the  exercise  of  those  expressly 
delegated  powers,  or  to  such  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  such  powers  into  execution. 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution  on  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  an  expressly  delegated  power  rest  their 
argument  for  the  constitutional  right  of  providing 
for  the  government  of  Territories,  is  that  which 
declares  that  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
'  pose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
'  tions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
'  belonging  to  the  United  States."  Does  this  clause 
give  to  Congress  the  exclusive  right  of  legislation 
over  Territories,  or  is  it  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  disposition  of  the  soil  only  ?  The  wording 
of  this  clause  would  seem  to  confine  its  operation 
to  land  or  other  property  merely.  The  phrase 
that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of," 
would  seem  to  embrace  the  power  to  sell,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  it  was  the  soil  and  not  the  eminent 
domain  which  the  Constitution  was  giving  Con- 
gress the  right  to  dispose  of.  If  such  had  not 
been  the  intention,  it  would  have  been  otherwise 
expressed. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  not  the 
men  to  leave  eo  important  a  matter  as  the  dispo- 
sition and  government  of  Territories  couched  in 
such  ambiguous  terms.  The  words  "  needful 
'  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
'  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
taken  in  connection  with  the  clause  to  "  dispose 
of,"  shows  that  it  was  the  soil,  and  not  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country,  or  eminent  domain,  that  the 
Convention  was  clothing  Congress  with  the  power 
to  sell.  The  word  "  legislation"  is  not  even  men- 
tioried  in  the  Constitution  in  providing  for  Terri- 
tories, while  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  is 
expressly  granted  to  Congress  over  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  such  other  places  as  might  be  pur- 
chased for  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  &c. 

This  distinction  would  never  have  been  made 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  territory 
of  the  United  States,  unless  it  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution;  for,  if  the  argument 
used  by  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  the  power  I 


of  Congress  for  this  general  legislation  over  Terri- 
tories is  adopted,  the  constitutional  right  of  exclu- 
sive legislation  is  as  absolute  over  the  western 
Territories  as  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  same  language  would  have  been  used  in  both 
instances  in  the  Constitution. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  words  '*  needful 
rules  and  regulations"  contain  a  grant  of  power  for 
general  legislation  over  Territories,  attempt  to  for- 
tify this  position  by  quoting  other  clauses  of  the 
Constitution,  where  the  words  "  provide  for"  and 
to  "  make  rules  for"  mean  the  general  law-making 
power.  This  is  true,  so  far  as  those  quotations 
last  mentioned  are  concerned;  because  tiiese  last- 
quoted  phrases  are  employed  in  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  enu- 
merates those  powers  over  which  Congress  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Their  application  to  the 
general  law-making  power  is,  then,  proper  and  cor- 
rect. If  Congress  possesses  the  exclusive  right  of 
legislation  over  Territories,  why  was  it  not  em- 
braced in  this  genera!  schedule  of  powers?  The 
subject  was  one  certainly  of  suflicient  importance 
to  merit  that  attention. 

The  clause  to  make  "  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions" means  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  western  lands;  it  means  a  special 
legislation,  and  is  confined  to  the  objects  specified 
in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit:  territory 
or  other  property.  By  a  reference  to  the  debates 
in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
it  appears  that  on  the  6th  August,  1787,  a  draught 
of  a  plan  of  a  constitution  was  submitted  by  a 
committee  to  the  Convention;  which  draught,  after 
sundry  amendments,  was  adopted  as  a  constitution. 
The  seventeenth  article  of  the  draught  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  New  State?,  lawfiillv  fonstitiitPd  or  e.^lablished  within 
tlie  liruits  of  the  Unitrd  States,  may  be  admitted  hy  the  Le- 
gislature into  tliis  Government ;  but  to  sucli  admission  tlie 
consent  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  of  eacli  House 
shall  1)0  necessary.  If  a  new  State  shall  arise  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  present  States,  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  sucli  State  siiall  also  be  necessary  to  its  admission. 
If  the  admission  bo  consented  to,  the  new  State  shall  be 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original  States." 

On  the  following  20th  of  August,  the  following 
substitute  was  offered  for  the  above  seventeenth 
article: 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Le!»istetnre  into  the 
Union,  but  no  new  State  shall  be  erected  within  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  present  States  without  the  consent  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  such  State,  as  well  as  the  General  Legislature." 

Which  substitute  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  following  day  (the  30th  of  August)  it  was 
moved  to  postpone  the  above  substitute,  and  several 
amendments  were  offered  and  rejected,  until  the 
first  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article 
was  agreed  to  in  nearly  its  present  shape.  It  was 
then  moved  to  add  the  following  clause. to  the  above 
substitute: 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  nothin?  in  this  Constitution 
shall  he  construed  to  affect  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
vacant  lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace." 

This  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
proposition  was  oflTered: 

•"The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  roanlaiions  respecting,  the  territory  or 
othei  property  belongina  to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
preiudice  any  claims  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
partieul.ir  State;  but  all  such  claims  may  be  examined  into 
and  decided  upon  hy  the  Supreme  Court." 

This  proposition  was  negatived,  and  the  follow- 
ing proposition  was  agreed  to: 

"  The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  properlv  belongivm  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  he  so  construed  as  to  preiudice  any 
claim  either  of  the  United  Statesor  of  any  particular  State," 

Now,  the  question  presents  itself,  What  is  it 
that  Congress  has  the  pmcer  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
needful  rules  and  res^ulallons  for?  And  what  is  this 
claim  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of  any  particular  Slate, 
but  to  the  vacant  lands  above  menlio7ied?  In  reading 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  this  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  can  any  other  reasonable  conclusion 
be  drawn  but  that  the  intention  of  the  Convention 
was  to  clothe  Congress  with  special  powers  in  re- 
lation to  iheTerritorie.s?  It  is  well  known  that 
several  of  the  States  claimed  p  irtions  of  the  sn,l 
,n  the  western  territory.  Virginia  reserved  the 
l-uid  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers 
for  her  revolutionary  soldiers,  and  Connecticut 
reserved  a  tract  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Ohio. 
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If  these  claims  were  not  at  this  time  seliled,  the 
States  sLJIl  held  these  claims,  which  were  after- 
wards ratified.  The  claim  of  the  States  did  not 
apply  to  the  domain,  but  the  soil  alone;  so  it  is 
with  the  whole  clause  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
eectinn;  the  words  "  to  dispose  of,"  ^'  to  make  all 
needfal  rules  and  regulations,"  and  "  to  provide 
ao'ainst  the.  prejudicing  the  claim  of  the  States,  or 
the  United  Stales,''  all  apply  to  lands,  as  a  fair  i 
construction  of  the  clau.se  will  warrant,  and  to  | 
■western  lands,  as  the  history  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  Convention  does  most  indubitably  show.  \ 

We  cannot  adopt  the  converse  of  the  above  con-  j 
elusion  without  assuming;  that  Congress  could  sell 
nnd  dispose  of  and  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  this  [ 
western  territory  to  some  foreign  Power,  and  that  ! 
the  States  had  a  conflicting  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  ; 
the  same  territory  and  at  the  same  time,  and  con-  ! 
sequently  must  have  had  the  same  Power  to  sell;  | 
which  could  not  be,  as  I  will  hereafter  show,  from  | 
the  fact  that  the  Confederation  had  already  pro-  \ 
■vided  this  Territory  with  laws  for  .self-government,  ! 
and  consequently  had  no  such  territory  to  sell.  It  ! 
doe.s  seem  to  me  that  the  question  is  a  clear  one,  j 
that  there  is  no  expressly  delesrated  power  in  the  - 
Constitution  giving  Congress  the  right  of  exclusive  j 
legislation  over  the  western  Territories.  \ 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  question,  the  next  \ 
is,  Does  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  j 
disposition  of  the  soil  necessarily  draw  after  it,  as  j 
an  incident,  the  power  to  legislate  for  persons  who  i 
occupy  tliis  soil?     It  unquestionably  does  not,  be-  j 
cau.se  all  our  western  States  have  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  country  while  the  fee  simple  was 
in   the  United   States,  without  any  inconvenience  | 
resulting  therefrom.     Congress  having  the  fee  of  ! 
the  soil   reserved,  and   consequently  the   primary  I 
disposition  of  the  same,  can  adopt  such  regulations  | 
as  may  be  deemed   necessary  without  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  Territory 
and  the  inhabitants  of  such  Territory  can  make  all 
laws   necessary   for  the   welfare  of  such    society 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  soil. 

It  is  clear,  also,  on  another  ground,  that  the  Con- 
vention did  nntintend  togivegeneral  leeislation  over 
her  Territories,  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
nt  that  time  possessed  no  Territory  but  the  North- 
west Territory. and  thatTerritory,  at  the  timeof  the 
adoption  ofiheConstitution,  was,  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  provided  with  a  government  embracing  all 
the  es.sential  principles  of  liberty. 

This  ordinance  for  the  goveinment  of  the  Terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  adopted  by 
the  Confederation,  whose  powers,  I  take  it,  were 
ample  for  any  kind  of  legislation  necessary  over 
that  Territory.  And  had  the  Confederation  re- 
mained unchanged,  the  provisions  of  that  ordi- 
nance would  have  remained,  as  it  professed  to  be, 
unalierable. 

But  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution 
was  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  unalterable  pro- 
visions of  that  ordinance;  for  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  those  provisions  became  merged 
in  that  instrument,  and  what  was  intended  as  a 
special  provision  for  this  Territory  was  by  the  Con- 
stitution extended  to  the  whole  Union.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  benefit  of  the  "  habeas  corpus 
act,"  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  that  good  faith 
should  be  kept  with  the  Indians,  and  also  the  pro- 
vision that  no  tax  or  impost  should  be  levied  upon 
property  in  its  transit  through  this  Territory.  I 
refer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  of  this 
ordinance,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  The  navigable  waters  learfing  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawfi-iKe,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same, 
shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  those  of  any  iitlier  Sfate  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Confederacy,  without  tax,  import,  or  duty 
therefor." 

The  object  of  this  clause  was,  not  to  make  com- 
mon highways  for  any  other  purpose  but  for  the 
free  transit  of  property  thi-ough  this  Territory. 
The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  provided  a  rem- 
edy for  this  evil,  by  prohibiting  the  several  States 
from  levyirifr  of  imposts  or  duties  on  exports  or  im- 
ports. "The  reason  ceasing,  the  law  ceased;" 
consequently,  those  streams,  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same,  ceased  to  be  common 
highicaija. 

That  prohibitory  provision  in  the  Con.stitution 

becomes  more  important  as  the  States  of  the  Con- 

.  federacy  increase  in  number.    I  was  sorry  to  see  a 


bill  introduced,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  virtually  repeal  that  important  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  shields  and  protects  the 
western  States  from  the  extortion  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  I  refer  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  several 
States  to  collect  tonnage  duties.  The  adoption  of 
our  Constitution  scattered  to  the  winds  all  of  those 
unalterable  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 

The  power  to  admit  new  Stales  into  the  Confed- 
eracy on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Slates, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, necessarily  implied  the  power  in  the  sover- 
eign   people  of  any  State  in   the  Union,  whether 
from  the  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  or  elsewhere, 
to  admit  slavery  or  exclude  it  from  its  borders.    If 
Congress  has  not  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation, 
neither  expressly  nor  thus  incidentally,  it  is  urged 
that  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  Congress  to  interfere  and  extend  its  fostering 
care  over  the  distant  provinces.      Necessity  has 
ever  been  the  plea  of  tyrants  and  the  argument  of 
kins:a.     Arbitrary  rule  has  always  been  sustained 
and  justified  upon  the  plea  of  necessity,     it  was 
precisely  this  plea  of  necessity,  urged  by  the  mother 
country,  that  brought  about  the  revolt  against  the 
1  tyranny  of  England.     It  is  always  the  plea  used 
!  by  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak.     Such  a  plea 
can  never  be  urged  in  this  country;  it  has  no  place 
j  in  our  political  vocabulary.     Our  people,  whether 
I  many  or  few,  wliether  in  Territories  or  Stales, 
j  whether  inhabiting  tlie  Pacific  coast,  the  Missis- 
;  sippi  valley,  or  the  Atlantic  slope,  are  equally  ca- 
!  pable  of  self-government;  and  the  power  to  amend, 
enlarge,  or  limit  our  General  Government,  to  meet 
!  any  devisable  contingency  not  hitherto  provided 
!  for,  will  effecttrally  relieve  us  from  resorting  to  so 
;  dangerous  a  remedy  as  the  plea  of  necessity.     It 
j  is  also  urged  that  the  long  and   continued  exercise 
j  of  this  legislative  power  over  Territories,  as  exer- 
j  cised  by  Congress,  should  at  this  late  day  set  the 
!  quest  on  at  rest.     If  Congress  has  been  exercising 
j  an  unconstitutional  prerogative,  it  is  never  too  late 
;  to  retrace  its  steps;  but  I  think  a  fair  view  of  the 
i  matter  will  relieve  Congress  from  the  charge  of 
usurping  authority. 

The  Government  of  the  Territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  was  provided  for  by  the  Confedera- 
tion, previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Mississippi  Territory,  by  the  deed  of  cession 
from  Georgia,  was  provided  with  the  same  gov- 
ernment as  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  the  slavery  clause. 
Louisiana  was  acquiied  by  treaty  from  France  in 
180.3,  and  Florida,  in  1819,  from  Spain;  and  by 
these  treaties  of  cession  piovisions  were  made  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union, 
as  independent  States  of  the  Confederacy;  and 
until  that  was  consummated,  there  was  a  guarantee 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  }>rolect  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  Territories  in  ihe  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 

It  thus  will  be  seen,  that  all  these  Territories, 
which  we  have  acquired  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  were  provinces  of  the  Republic,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  protection  subjected  to  the 
limited  control  of  the  General  Government,  but  at 
the  same  tiine  had  the  right  to  demand  an  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  as  sovereign,  independent 
States,  and  could,  if  they  saw  fit,  have  objected  to 
any  special  legislation  of  Congress.  Consequently, 
j  Congress  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  acting  un- 
constitutionally in  legislating  generally  for  these 
I  Territories,  nor  excluding  slavery  or  in  admitting 
I  it,  or  dividing  the  Territory  between  the  conflicting 
interests,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
I  mise  line,  so  far  as  protection  to  liberty,  property, 
I  and  religion  is  concerned.  This  power,  as  I  have 
staled,  is  not  a  delegated  power  in  Congress,  but 
acquired  by  treaties  and  deeds  of  cession,  or  by 
the  treaty-making  power;  for,  if  the  ground  as- 
sumed by  the  advocates  of  exclusive  legislation  is 
correct,  our  Territories  may  be  treated  as  provinces 
as  long  as  it  suits  the  ruling  power  to  do  so;  and, 
if  we  have  the  right  to  legislate  for*them,  we  may 
send  out  our  proconsuls,  in  the  shape  of  governors, 
secretaries,  judges,  &c. ,  and  retain  these  Territories 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  until  it  shall  .suit  the  powers 
that  be  to  admit  this  or  that  as  a  State,  to  regulate 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Legislature  of  the  na- 
tion. That  such  would  not  be  the  case,  is  contrary 
to  the  history  of  the  political  parties  of  this  country. 


I  am',  in  all  cases  when  practicable,  for  leavinsj 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  I  am 
opposed  to  exercising  any  powers  not  clearly  con- 
stitutional. 

The  10th  article  of  the  amendment.to  the  Con- 
stitution declares,  that  "the  powers  not  delegatei 
to  the  United  Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro* 
hibited  by  it  to  the  States,  arc  reserved  to  the  Stales 
respectively,  or  to  the  people."  There  has  been 
too  much  power  already  taken  from  the  people, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  remedying  the  evils 
of  an  excessive  and  daily-increasing  Executive 
patronage,  but  by  restoring  this  power  to  the  people, 
where  it  originally  belonged. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of 
Territories  should  not  govern  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  States.  The  Constiiutinn 
provides,  "that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given 
'  in  each  Stale  tfi  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
'judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State;  and 
'  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
'  all  the  privileges  and  iminunities  of  citizens  of  the 
'  several  States."  Under  these  provisions  of  tha 
Constitution,  the  Territories  are  treated  as  States 
in  all  respects,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Slates,  with  the  exceptinn  of  being  represented  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  privilege,  the  Territories  must  come  prepared 
for  an  admission  into  the  Confederacy  as  Stales. 

It  is  the  exercise  of  unconslitational  or  doubtful 
powers  that  creates  most  of  olir  sectional  jealousies, 
and  causes  well-disposed  citizens  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  Union.  I  never  knew  of  any  serious 
discontent  occasioned  by  the  exerciseVf  an  ad- 
mitted constitutional  power.  So  long  as  the  land- 
marks of  the  Constitution  are  observed,  so  long 
will  harmony  reign  in  our  councils. 

I  am  aware  that  the  opinions  advanced  by  mo 
will  not  suit  the  views  of  the  extreme  North,  or 
anti-slavery  men,  as  ihey  are  called,  nor  of  the 
extreme  Soutli,  or  pro-slavery  men,  as  they  are 
termed.  Our  anti-slavery  men  believe  that  they 
have  a  mission  to  execuie,  and  that  mission  is  to 
limit  the  further  extension  of  slavery  at  all  hazards, 
by  the  agency  of  the  action  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment over  our  newly-acquired  Territories.  These 
anti-slavery  men  believe  that  slavery,  as  a  moral 
and  political  evil,  should  be  excluded  from  obtain- 
ing a  foothold  in  new  Territories,  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States  from 
an  equal  participation  in  these  Territories.  To  ba 
sure,  the  anti-slavery  man  says  to  the  pro-slavery 
man.  You  may  conie  into  these  Territories,  but 
you  must  not  bring  with  you  a  certain  kind  of 
property  called  slave  property,  but  you  may  bring 
with  you  the  same  kind  of  property  that  we  from 
the  nonslaveholding  Stales  bring,  and  then  you 
can  participate  equally  with  us  in  these  Territories 
which  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
common  stock.  But  the  citizen  from  the  slave- 
holding  State  replies,  that  unless  he  can  bring  the 
kind  of  property  which  he  possesses  with  him  into 
these  Territories,  he  must  be  restricted  in  the  use 
of,  and  essentially  excluded  from  a  participation 
in,  this  common  public  domain. 

If  there  were  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  anti- 
slavery  men,  a  sentiment  that  slavery  was  a  moral 
and  political  evil,  then  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  its  admission  into  oin-  new  Territories.  There 
being  this  difference  of  opinion  between  the  North 
and  the  South  as  to  the  positive  evils  of  slavery,  the 
question  presents  itself,  Who  is  to  be  the  umpire 
in  this  matter?  Are  the  opinions  of  every  section 
of  the  Union  to  be  measured  by  this  Procrustean 
moral  standard  of  the  ami-slavery  men  in  relation 
to  the  institution  of  slavery?  Or  are  we  of  the 
North  to  submit  our  opinions  in  this  matter  to  the 
standard  of  pro-slavery  men?  Would  it  not  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  that  wa 
leave  the  whole  subject-matter  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Territories,  where  it  should  belong?  The  in- 
habitants of  these  Territories  most  assuredly  will 
know  what  kind  of  municipal  regulations  will  best 
suit  their  condition.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most 
ardent  of  the  proviso  men  that  the  power  of  the 
General  Government  in  this  matter  is  limited  to 
Territorial  Governments,  and  can  never  be  exer- 
cised in  the  States;  that  the  legislation  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories,  so  ftras  slavery  is  concernetl, 
ceases  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  Union;  and 
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tdat  nil  previous  l-esfislaiion  upon  this  subjccl  by 
Congress  within  the  Territories  becomes  alnog:Hted 
when  they  are  admitted  as  Stales,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  iniiabitants  of  such  ud- 
miited  Territory.  Coiisequeniiy  the  exercise  of 
this  ri^ht  of  liinilin^  the  introduction  of  slavery 
can  only  be  exercised  v/hiic  the  inhabitants  are 
pjihjeot  to  the  action  of  Cono:ress,  and  no  longer. 
Therefore,  upon  the  most  liberal  constriiction  of 
the  Constitution,  there  is  but  a  short  lime  that 
Congress  can  exercise  general  legislation  over  Ter- 
ritories to  this  object. 

I  have  stated  before  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  has  any  constitutional  right  to  legislate, 
but  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  Territories  have 
til  is  power  and  the  same  right  to  the  exercise  of 
polpticnl  power  that  the  Stales  have;  that  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  self-government  that 
Stales  are,  with  the  exception  of  being  represented 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  participating  in 
making  laws  for  the  General  Government. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Oregon  Territory  have 
established  a  Government  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  exclude  slavery,  and  I  conclude  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  change  ihit;  Government  of  theirs, 
and  establish  slavery  in  that  Territory.  I  tliin]< 
if  that  project  were  seriously  entertained,  weshould 
find  the  anti-slavery  men  stoutly  denying  its  con- 
stiiutionality. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  wisely  conceived. 
The  bill  of  rights,  or  that  portion  which  guaran- 
tied equal  rights  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  Ter- 
ritory, was  worthy  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 
The  principles  of  this  ordinance  were  the  applica- 
tion of  those  universal  principles  of  right  to  a  Ter- 
ritory, and  which,  upon  the  subsequent  adoption 
o.f  the  Constitution,  was  merged  in  that  instru- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  made  to  embrace  a 
mighty  empire.  The  provisions  of  that  ordinance 
being  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  left  the  territory  northwestof  the  river  Ohio 
untrammeled  in  its  action,  and  the  States  carved 
out  of  it  could  either  admit  slavery  or  exclude  it, 
as  suited  their  interests.  But  the  good  sense  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States  determined  them  to 
exclude  the  evil  from  their  borders,  the  wisdom  of 
which  is  apparent  in  the  unexampled  prosperity 
n-nd  progress  of  these  States  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers. The  ordinance  of  1787  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slavery  clause,  also  adopted  as  the 
Government  of  the  Territories  composing  the 
Slates  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi; 
but  they  all  disregarded  those  unalterable  articles 
of  compact,  as  they  are  termed,  and  upon  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  slavery  discus- 
sion. The  second  article  of  this  ordinance  says 
that — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  always  be  enti- 
tled to  the  b.-nefits  of  the  wiit  of  huhens  corpus  and  of  trial 
by  jury;  of  a  proportioiiatp.  reiiiesentalion  of  the  people  in 
tlip  Legiililnre;  and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,"  &c. 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  contended  thtit  the  above 
guarantee  of  political  and  judicial  rights  has  ever 
been  regarded  in  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Alabatna, 
or  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  African  is  concerned. 
Ill  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  it  is  well  known  that  som« 
of  the  earliest  acts  of  her  Legislature  were  to  dis- 
franchise all  persons  of  African  blood  in  the  State, 
and  to  pass  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  immigra- 
tion of  free  blacks  into  the  State.  In  this  State  no 
black  man  can  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  or 
be  elected  to  office.  Nor  can  he  be  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice  where  either  of  the  parties  are 
white;  and  no  matter  what  the  outrages  may  be 
which  are  committed  by  a  white  man  upon  the 
blacks,  he  escapes  unpunished,  unless  there  are 
Bome  white  persons  witnesses  to  the  transaction. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
has  always  been  disregarded  by  the  inhabitants 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  when  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Slavery  existed  in  that  Territory 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance.  The 
inhabitants  ofthatTerritory  held  Africans  as  slaves, 
and  those  slaves  were  never  emancipated,  the  pos- 
itive enactments  of  the  ordinance  to  that  effect  not- 
withstanding. The  ordinance  also  provides  that 
there  shall  be  but  five  States  in  this  Northwest 
Territory,  but  [perceive  that  the  present  Congress 
are  preparing  tj  make  six  States,  which  1  presume 
will  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  citizens  of  the  northern  States,  in  sentiment, 


ground,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  the  whole  system 
abolished,  if  it  were  practicable.  But  the  great 
majority  of  both  political  parties  see  the  difficulty 
of  emancipating  these  people.  They  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them  if  they  v.'ere  free.  To  edu- 
cate them  and  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
whites,  would,  unless  all  history  is  false,  in  tlie 
end,  create  a  war  of  races,  which  would  result  in 
the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  I 
take  it  that  it  is  impossible,  in  this  country,  that 
the  blacks  can  ever  fully  participate  in.  our  free 
institutions.  One  would  have  supposed  that  under 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  in  a  Territory  like  the 
Northwest  Territory,  this  vision  of  philanthro- 
pists might  have  been  realized.  But  such  has  not 
proven  to  be  the  fact,  and  the  free  blacks  there  are 
but  little,  if  any,  better  oft"  than  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  ■  i 

The  miseries  of  slavery  to  these  people,  in  the  | 
aggregate,  I  believe,  are  more  imaginary  than  real;  | 
and  there  is  a  large  excess  of  sympathy  in  the  ' 
American  people,  which  must  find  vent  somewhere. 
In  bygone  days  this  syinpathy  was  partially  poured 
out  upon  the  poor  Indian.  Now  the  poor  Indian 
is  gone  and  forgotten,  it  is  the  poor  African  that 
comes  in  for  this  whole  excess  of  sympathy. 
And  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  at  the  North  col- 
lections of  well-disposed  and  pious  people,  whose 
hearts  are  overflowing  with  universal  benevolence, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  state  of  excitement  by 
some  abolition  lecturer,  who  is  portraying  the  mis- 
ery of  the  slave  at  the  South,  while  scores  of  vaga- 
bond t'ree  negroes  are  suffering  under  their  own 
eyes  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  without 
the  offer  of  charity.  These  are  the  vagaries,  how- 
ever, of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community,  for 
which  the  majority  should  not  be  held  accounta- 
ble. 

We  admit  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  relations  of  our  neighbors,  so  long  as 
they  commit  no  breach  of  the  peace.  We  have  no 
right  to  break  their  windows  because  we  do  not 
like  their  style  of  architecture,  or  burn  their  houses 
because  we  do  not  approve  of  their  system  of  do- 
mestic relations.  But  in  this  free  country,  ihe  peo- 
ple will  discuss  the  style  of  a  inan's  building,  or 
the  propriety  of  his  domesti'-.  gov'ernment,  although 
it  should  be  unpleasant  to  the  subject  of  such  re- 
marks; and  if  those  who  discuss  this  subject  were 
moved  by  a  proper  spirit,  there  could  no  evil  result 
therefrom. 

Therefore,  we  at  the  North  do  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  selling  slaves,  so  as  to  separate  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children,  &c.  This  practice 
is  very  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  humane; 
and  I  do  think  that  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent 
this  District  from  being  the  common  slave  market 
of  the  surrounding  country.  If  Congress  cannot 
agree  upon  the  proper  measures,  give  the  power  to 
tiie  control  of  the  District — give  it  to  the  people, 
where  it  belongs,  and  public  opinion  will  force 
them  to  regard  the  common  dictates  of  humanity. 
With  a  few  additional  remarks  I  will  close.  Some 
of  our  southern  or  pro-slavery  brethren  not  only 
deny  the  power  in  Congress  of  general  legislation 
over  Territories,  but  also  deny  the  right  ef  the  in- 
habitants of  such  Territories  to  exclude  the  ini  reduc- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  same.  I  confess  I  am  unable 
to  see  the  ground  of  the  latter  position.  I  think  it 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained  that  the  removal 
of  slave  property  from  a  slaveholding  State  to  a 
free  Territory,  carries  with  it  the  right  to  hold  and 
enjoy  such  property.  If  it  will  apply  to  Territo- 
ries, it  will  equally  apply  to  free  States.  The  error 
of  this  argument  is  embraced  in  the  position  that 
the  Territories  are  not  the  common  property  of  the 
United  Slates,  but  of  the  States  united;  that  these 
Territories  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  or  managed 
by  a  majority  so  as  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
any  one  State  from  taking  possession  of  and  enjoy- 
ing their  portion  of  this  common  domain.  With- 
out laboring  the  subject,  I  take  this  to  be  the  result 
of  the  argument  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  men. 
If  adopted,  this  position  defeats  entirely  the  right 
of  self-government  in  the  Territories.  The  objec- 
tion that  a  few  inhabitants  ought  not  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  government  of  a  large  Territory,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  expediency,  and  not  to  the  right, 
of  such  exercise  of  power. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  tliat  it  does  seem  to  me 
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are  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  every  ''  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  right  to  legis- 


late over  Oregon,  or  California,  or  New  Mexico, 
except  that- right  of  general  legislation  which  she 
possesses  over  the  whole  Confederacy.  That  Con- 
gre.ss,  in  heretofore  exerciising  this  right  of  legisla- 
tion over  the  Territories  composing  the  States  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  &c.,  did  it  by  virtue  of  the  several  deeds 
of  cession  and  treaties  of  transfer,  and  by  the  con- 
sent of  such  inhabitants;  and  that,  a.s  a  part  of  the 
consideration  of  such  sale  and  transfer  of  these 
Territories,  Congress  was  bound  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  tlie  inhabitants  of  such  Territories  and 
to  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  sovereign  States 
of  the  Confederacy;  wliich  was  an  obligation  as- 
sumed by  Congress,  an  act  to  be  performed  on  her 
part,  but  with  no  corresponding  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  Territories  to  sub- 
mit to  any  legislation  or  action  of  Congress,  except 
such  general  legislation  as  may  be  exercised  over 
the  State.s  as  well  as  Territories.  Thiit  the  Terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  provided  with 
a  government  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  all  irrevocable  provisions  of  that 
ordinance  were  superseded  and  merged  in  that 
Constitution.  That  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  relied  upon  as  giving  Congress  pow- 
er of  general  legislation  over  Territories,  both  by 
its  phraseology  and  the  history  of  its  adoption, 
proves  to  have  l)een  intended  for  the  disposition  of 
the  western  lands,  and  not  for  exclusive  legislation 
over  these  Territories.  And,  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  municipal  government  of  Ter- 
ritories should  be  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same, 
I  feel  bound  to  obey;  and  if  we  adopt  the  course 
which  to  me  appears  to  be  the  only  legitimate  one, 
we  shall  escape  the  unpleasant  discussion  of  sla- 
very, and  a  host  of  agitators  will  be  without  a 
habitation,  or  abiding  place. 

ACaUIRED  TERRITORY. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  G.  BROWN, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  3,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on   the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  Naval  appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  had 
the  honor,  some  weeks  since,  to  deliver  my  views 
at  length  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war,  I  closed 
with  the  remark,  that  at  some  future  day  I  would 
discuss  the  question  of  "  indemnity  and  security," 
and  submit  my  opinions  as  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  newly  acquired  territory.  The  treaty 
lately  ratified  by  the  American  Senate,  if  it  meets 
the  favor  in  Mexico,  which  its  friends  and  the 
friends  of  peace  here  and  elsewhere  so  ardently 
hope  for,  will  settle  for  the  time  being  the  question 
of  "indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future."  Outside  of  the  treaty,  we  can  look  to  no 
indemnity,  nor  can  we  ask  any  further  security 
than  such  as  may  be  provided  in  that  convention. 

The  time  seems  appropriate  for  an  expression  of 
my  views  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  Congress  over 
newly  acquired  territory.  It  is  so,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  territory  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired 
by  the  treaty,  but  because  the  12th  section  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress,  to  organize  a  Territorial 
Government  in  Oregon,  assumes  a  power  over  the 
territories  not,  in  my  opinion,  guarantied  to  Con- 
gress bv  the  Constitution.  It  proposes  to  extend 
the  ordinance  of  July,  1787,  over  the  Territory  of 
Oregon;  and  we  have  heard  it  boldly  proclaimed,  in 
and'out  of  Congress,  that  the  sixth  section  of  that 
ordinance  is  to  be  extended  to  ail  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  That  section  is  in  these 
words: 

"Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  flavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  thepumsh- 
ment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  di.ly  con- 
victed Provided,  always.  That  any  person  escnpmg  into  the 
sirne  frmn  whoni  labo?  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  many 
one  of  the  oridnal  States,  such  fugitives  may  be  awfutly 
reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  Ins  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  ordinance  that  relates 
to  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  I  find  it  recorded  in 
thcTournals  of  the  Continental  Congre.ss,as  having 
passed  July  13,  1''67,  page  754,  vol.  4,  House 
Library. 
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On  page  373  of  the  same  volume,  it  is  recorded 
that 

'■  Concress  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, eonsit^tiiig  of  Mr.  Jefl'erson,  Mr.  Cliase,  Hnd  Mr. 
Howell,  to  vvl-iom  wa?  rc-coiiiinitted  tluir  ri  port  of  a  plan 
for  a  temporary  t'overnnient  of  the  western  territory; 

"  When  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Speiglil,  secouded  by 
Mr.  Read,  to  strike  out  tlie  rollowiiia  paragraph  : 

"  That  after  the  year  18G0  of  tlip  Cliri.>;tian  era,  there  shall 
'be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
«  said  States,  [meaning  the  States  to  be  created  from  said 
<  territory,]  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whi-reof 
'  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  have  been  guilty." 

And  on  the  question  being  taken,  the  words 
were  struck  out — New  Hampshire,  Mas.=;achuKetis, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania,  voting  in.  the  affirmative; 
Maryland  and  South  Carolina  in  the  negative; 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  divided;  Geor^'iaand 
Delaware  not  present.  This  was  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1784.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  the 
plan  was  adopted  without  the  paragraph  thus 
stricken  out — page  379.  I  cite  these  things  ibr 
the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  in  this  early  day  of 
the  Republic,  the  only  opposition  to  slavery  was 
found  in  the  South ;  Pennsylvania  and  other  noith- 
ern  States,  which  then  had  an  interest  in  its  exist- 
ence, were  opposed  (if  we  may  rely  upon  their 
votes)  to  circumscribing  its  limits.  And  when,  in 
1787,  by  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  the  resolves  of  April  23, 
1784,  were  repealed,  and  slavery  and  involuntary 
eervitude  were  denied  existence  in  said  territory, 
it  was  with  a  proviso — not  such  as  that  which  now 
disturbs  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  and  threat- 
ens the  harmony  of  the  Union— but  a  proviso  "that 
'  persons  escaping  into  such  territory,  from  whom 
'  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of 
'  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawftdly 
'  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming 
'  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid."  Tliis 
proviso,  thus  clearly  and  distinctly  recognizing  and 
securing  the  master's  property  in  his  slave,  seems 
to  have  reconciled  the  northern  States,  for  we  find 
them  voting  for  the  proposition  in  this  form. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  .Jersey,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  were  the  only  States  present,  and  they 
all  voted  for  tlie  ordinance  with  this  proviso.  The 
northern  States,  now  so  boisterous  against  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  could  only  be  reccn- 
ciied  to  this  ordinance,  now  their  political  Shibbo- 
leth, by  its  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves.  Without  this  recog- 
nition, they  were  unanimously  opposed  to  it;  with 
it,  they  were  as  unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  They 
.seemed  at  this  time  not  disposed  to  send  slaves  to 
the  West  whose  labor  might  come  in  competition 
■with  the  labor  of  slaves  elsewhere;  but  if  slaves 
absconded  into  that  country,  the  rights  of  the  mas- 
ter were  made  secure  to  follow  and  recapture  them. 
Do  gentlemen  who  stickle  so  much  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  now  recognize  this  guarantied  right 
of  property  in  slaves?  What  says  the  member 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,]  and  he  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, [Mr.  Tuck,]  and  of  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
AsHMUN.?]  What  say  you  all  of  the  ^Abolition 
school.'  Will  you  admit  this  right  of  property,  or 
do  you  recede  entirely  from  the  position  assumed 
by  the  very  men  you  pretend  to  follow.'  They 
voted  against  the  ordinance  when  it  did  not  recog- 
nize pro;  erty  in  slaves,  and  for  it  when  it  did  so 
recognize  it.  You  are  for  the  ordinance  without 
this  re'.ognition,  and  against  it  with  it;  and  yet 
you  claim  the  men  who  passed  the  ordinance  as 
your  guides  and  your  example.  You  unhe.-^ita- 
tingly  proclaim  a  right  in  Congress  to  extend  the 
first  part  of  this  orilinance  over  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  as  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  extend  it  over  any 
f)art  of  those  territories.  The  powers  of  tlie  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  1787  and  the  United  Slates 
Congress  of  1848  are  widely  different.  The  first 
acted  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  last 
under  a  written  Constitution.  In  maintaining,  as 
I  do,  that  the  Constitution,  no  less  than  the  ordi- 
nance, recognizes  the  master's  property  in  his  slave 
I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  slavery 
was  established  by  the  one  or  the  other;  very  far 
from  it.  The  Continental  Congress,  and  after  it 
the  Convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, found  slavery  in  existence.  The  relation  be- 
tween master  antl  servant  was  established  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  colonial  existence.     I  have  in 


my  possession  a  copy  of  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  a 
newspaper  printed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  January 
22,  1739.  This  sheet,  now  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  contains  these  advertisements: 

"  If  any  person  has  a  young  nesro  woman  (that  can  he 
well  rec'inimeiided)  to  dispose  of,  they  may  hear  of  a  pur- 
chaser by  iiKjiiiring  of  the  puhlisher." 

"A  yoinig  negro,  not  twenty-two  years  old,  who  has 
served  seven  years  to  the  tailor's  trade,  and  understands 
household  business  and  cooking  tolerably  well,  to  be  sold. 
Inquire  of  the  printer." 

And  again: 

"  A  negro  man,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  fit  for  town 
or  country  liusinpss,  to  be  sold.  Inquire  of  the  printer. 
This  negro  has  been  above  seven  years  to  the  business  of 

ship-carpentering." 

Considering  that  the  Boston  Gazette  at  that 
day  was,  by  actual  measurement,  just  eight  inches 
wide  and  ten  inches  long,  it  will  be  confessed  it 
had  tolerable  patronage  in  the  business  of  adver- 
tising negroes  for  sale. 

By  reference  to  a  volume,  entitled  "History  of 
Slavery,"  it  will  be  seen  that  not  many  years 
since.  Providence,  Boston,  and  other  New  Ens;- 
laiid  cities,  were  great  slave  marts.  The  traffic 
was  conducted  in  its  most  revolting  forms  through- 
out New  Ensland  and  the  middle  Stales — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  anti-slavery  missionaries  were 
sorely  grieved,  and  in  one  instance  a  pious  old 
man,  of  great  hnrriing  and  vast  philanthropy ,  is  said 
to  have  died  of  grief,  after  visiting  Rhode  I.-sland 
and  witnessing  the  conduct  of  slave-owners  and 
slave-dealers  in  that  State. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  sla- 
very and  the  slave  trade  in  the  States  now  so 
clamorous  in  favor  of  universal  emancipation;  but 
I  may  ask  if  it  is  quite  modest  in  them,  so  lately 
recovered  from  this  "moral  leprosy,''  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  institution  of  slavery,  to  taunt 
and  jeer  us  for  iis  continued  existence  in  theSouth, 
seeing  that  they  brought  it  among  us,  cherished 
and  cultivated  its  growth,  and  finally  sold  it  to  us 
for  gold  and  silver. 

Mine  is  a  diifcrent  purpose.  I  desire  to  inves- 
tigate the  powers  of  Government  over  slavery  as 
it  now  exists,  and  as  it  did  exist  at  the  adoption  of 
our  present  form  of  government.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  Constitution  established  slavery;  it 
was  not  necessary  for  it  to  do  so.  It  found  it  in 
existence,  already  establislied.  I  assert  that  it 
clearly  recognized  it  as  a  thing  in  esse — something 
fixed,  established,  interwoven  with  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  country.  In  proof  of  this,  and  without 
elaborating  the  point,  I  refer  to  the  2d  section,  4th 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  2d  section, 
article  1,  of  the  same  inslrument;  and  if  these  be 
not  sufficient,  the  man  who  doubts  may  satisfy  his 
mind  beyond  dispute  or  cavil,  by  consulting  the 
debates  in  Convention  on  these  two  sections  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  question  which  we  are 
now  to  consider  is  not,  who  or  what  first  planted 
slavery  in  America.'  but,  what  are  the  powers  of 
Congress  over  the  question  as  it  now  is?  This 
must  be  ascertained  by  a  rule  of  construction  long 
since  established,  and  now  by  all  true  republicans 
acquiesced  in  as  sound  and  orthodox.  This  rule 
limits  the  powers  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  perfoi'mance  of  such  acts  as  are  ex- 
pressly permitted  by  the  delegated  authority  from 
the  States,  and  to  such  other  incidental  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  expressly  granted 
powers.  Under  what  clause  in  the  Constitution 
does  the  power  exist  to  intermeddle  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  or  to  extend  the  ordinance  of  1787 
over  newly  acquired  territory?  You  claim  the 
power  to  extend  the  ordinance  under  the  authority 
"  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  territoi'ies  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States."  Can  any  man  read 
this  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  territories  are  treated  of  as  property  ?  Con- 
gress has  power  over  the  territories  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.  This,  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended, conveys  any  express  authority  to  exclude 
settlements  or  to  deny  admission  to  the  institution 
of  slavery. 

May  these  things  be  done  as  the  fair  incidents 
to  the  power  expressly  given,  "  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  and 
OTHER  PROPERTY  of  the  United  States?"  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  the  inferior  grant  contained 
in  the  Constitution  to  legislate  over  the  territories 


as  property — the  common   property  of  the  United 
States — should  carry  with  it,  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent, the  vastly   more  important  power  of  regula- 
ting the  political  institutions  of  tltese  territories — 
now,  and  for  all  after  time,  to  exclude  the  citizena 
of  one  half  the  Union,  and  totally  to  deny  admis- 
sion loan  institution  recognized,  if  not'established, 
by  the  Constitution.     The  subordinate  would  thus 
rise  above  its  superior,  and  the  incidental  become 
paramount  to  the  express  grant.     The  ordinance 
is  in  itself  a  nullity,  so  far  as  these  territories  are 
concerned.     It  dates  anterior  to  the  Constitution, 
having  been  adopted  July  13,  1787.     The  Coneti- 
tution,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  finally  acted  on 
in  Convention  until  September  17, 1787,  and  it  was 
accepted    by  the   Slates    in    the    following   order; 
Dekware,  December  7,1787;  Pennsylvania,- De- 
cember 12,  1787;  New.Tersey,December  18, 1787; 
Georgia,  January  2,  1788;  Connecticut,  January 
8,  1788;  Massachusetts,  February  6,1788;  Mary- 
land, April  28,  1788;   South  Carolina,  May  23, 
1788;  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788;  Virginia, 
June  26,  1788;  New  York,  July  26,  1788;  North 
Carolina,  November21,  1789;  Rhode  Island,  May 
29,  1790.     The  Constitution  was  not  established, 
until    it  had   been   ratified   by  nine   States.     New 
Hampshire  accepted  it  June  2],  1788,  and  she  was 
the  ninth  State  in  this  order  that  ratified  it.     It  wit! 
be   thence   seen   that   the   ordinance  was  adoptetj 
nearly  twelve  months   before   the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  established.     If  this  ordinance  had  been 
expressly  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  it  would 
have  put  the  question  at  I'est  forever,  so  far  as  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  to  which  it  alone  relates, 
is  concerned.     If  it  had  been  extended  in  express 
terms  to  other  territories,  it  would  have  been  con- 
clusive as  to  the  powers  of  Congress.     The  ques- 
tion was  then  before  the  country,  and    the  power 
of  Congress  over  slavery  was  prominentfy  before 
the  Convention.     That  we  do  not  find   the  princi- 
ples of  the  ordinance  incorporated   into   the  Con- 
I  stitution,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  not 
[  intended  to  delegate  to  the  Federal  power  auihori- 
I  ty  such  as  is  now  claimed  over  the  territories.     It 
j  may  be  said  that  the  Constitution  did  not  abrogate 
j  the  ordinance,  and   therefore  left  it  in  force.     So 
I  far  as  the  territory  to  which  it  relates  is  concerned, 
'  this  may  be  true.     I    neither  deny  nor  admit  the 
I  truih  of  that  proposition.     But  most  certainly  ar> 
1  omission  to  abrogate  an  ordinance  applicable  alone 
to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  would  not,  ex  neces- 
sitate rei,  extend  its  provisions  to  territories  there- 
after to  be  acquired.  The  Territory  of  Oregon  is  by 
some  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase; 
others,  I  know,  base  our  title  upon  the  grounds  of 
discovery  and  settlement;  no  one  pretends  that  it  is 
'•  any  part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  Mis- 
sissippi being  the  utmost  western  limit  of  that  coun- 
;  try.     But  through  whatever  source  we  may  derive 
I  our  title,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  position  that 
I  the  country  must  be  governed  by  the  constitution, 
I  convention,  ordinances,  and    laws,  in   force  at  the 
time   the  cession  was  obtained   or  the  discovery 
made,  and  applicable  to  the  territory  acquired  or 
discovered.     It  is  incompetent  for  Congress  to  im- 
pose other  limitations  and   restrictions  than  those 
in  force  at   the  period  of  the  acquisition,  and  ap- 
'  plicable  to  the  thing  acquired.     The  ordinance  of 
;  1787  having  been  enacted  anterior  to  the  adoption 
I  of  the  Constitution, under  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  were  superseded  by  the  Constitution,  could 
only  stand,  if  stand  it  must,  by  the  forbearance  of 
the  Convention,  but  could  not  rise  above  or  mingle 
its  existence  with  the  Constitution,  which  became, 
on  its  acceptance  by  the  Slates,  the  paramount  law 
of  the  land.     The  ordinance,  therefore,  so  far  as 
I  newly  acquired   territory  is  concerned,  is  a  dead 
.  letter,  and  we  must  look  to  the  Constitution  for  the 
rule  of  our  conduct  in  the  government  of  such  ter- 
ritory, as  we  do  on  all  other  questions;  and   that 
Constitution,  so  far  from  giving  the  power  to  ex- 
tend the  ordinance,  does,  in  my  judgment,  prohibit 
it.       But  before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
allow  me  to   respond  to  certain  arguments  which 
have  been,  and  will  again  be,  founded  on  supposed 
precedents.     We  shall   be  told,  that  by  the  act  of 
March  6,  1820,  and  the  several  succeeding  acts  ad- 
mitting Missouri  into  the  Union,  commonly  called 
the  Missouri  compromise,  the  power  in  Congress, 
to  a  limited  extent,  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  terri- 
tory, was  conceded. 
The  argument  is  neither  just  nor  sound;  but  its 
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introduction  here  gives  me  an  opportunity,  which 
I  eagerly  embrace,  of  expressing  my  opinions  of 
that  compromise.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
eloquent  harangues;  and  of  all  the  thousand  ora- 
tors who  have  thrown  garlands  on  the  brow  of  its 
great  author,  or  slrown  his  pathway  with  richest 
flowers,  none  have  apostrophized  moi'e  eloquently 
than  those,  whose  theme  has  been  tliis  far-famed 
Missouri  compromise.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
it  stands  out,  "  a  fungus,  an  excrescence,  a  political 
monstrosity."  It  was  the  first,  greatest,  and  most 
fatal  error  in  our  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  violated  at  once  the  rights  of  one-half 
the  Union,  and  flagrantly  outraged  the  Federal 
Constitvitioii.  It  undertook  to  abrogate  the  consti- 
tutional privileges  of  one-half  the  Stales,  and,  with- 
out any  adequate  or  sufficient  consideration,  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  every  slaveholder  in  the 
Union.  The  compromise  has  been  called  a  con- 
tract. But  a  contract,  to  be  binding,  must  be  mu- 
tual in  its  obligations:  there  must  be  something 
given  on  one  side,  and  something  received  on  the 
other.  By  this  compromise — this  misnamed  con- 
tract— the  slave  States  gave  uf>  their  right  of  set- 
tlement north  of  the  parallel  3(P  30';  but  the  non- 
slaveholding  Stales  did  not  surrender  their  right  to 
settle  south  of  that  line.  The  free  States  have  all 
the  rights  they  ever  had.  The  South  gave  every- 
thing, and  received  nothing.  North  of  36°  30' 
no  slaveholder  dare  go  with  his  slaves;  south  every 
northern  man  may  settle  with  whatever  chattels 
he  possesses.  The  compromise  is  wanting  in  all 
th€  elements  of  mutuality  which  render  a  contract 
binding,  and  is  therefore  void.  This  thirtieth 
Congress  has  no  right  to  surrender,  by  gift  or 
barter,  the  political  rights  of  one-half  of  the  Con- 
federacy, or  even  one  State  of  the  Union;  and  yet 
this  Congress  has  all  the  constitutional  powers  that 
belonged  to  the  sixteenth  Congress,  which  enacted 
the  compromise.  It  has  no  more,  nor  less.  The 
powers  which  belong  to  this  Congress  have  be- 
longed to  every  one  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution;  and  they  must  remain  unim- 
paired to  each"  succeeding  Congress.  Political 
rights  are  not  the  subjects  of  bargain  and  sale 
under  the  Constitution;  and  if  one  Congress,  for- 
getting what  is  due  to  its  successors,  surrenders 
any  of  these  rights,  they  may  be  resumed  by  any 
subsequent  Congress:  and  this  ought  especially  to 
be  done  if  the  surrender  has  been  made  without 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, the  South  has  not  only  got  nothing  that 
did  not  belong  to  her  before,  but  has  purchased, 
by  an  unwise  and  unconstitutional  surrender  of 
her  rights  above  the  compromise  line,  insecurity 
and  perpetual  annoyance  to  her  interests  below  it. 
Already  we  are  told  that  the  contract  is  binding 
only  on  one  side.  Whilst  we  are  forbidden  to 
carry  slavery  north  of  36°  30',  the  enemies  of  that 
institution  proclaim  a  settled  purpose  to  exclude  it 
from  the  territories  south;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,-  cite  the  compromise  act  as  a  concession  on 
our  part  of  their  right  to  do  so.  I  know  not  which 
most  excites  my  wonder,  that  we  should  have  en- 
tered into  this  naked  contract,  or  that  they  who 
have  all  the  advantages  should  be  the  first  to  vio- 
late it,  and,  in  the  very  act  of  its  violation,  pro- 
claim its  binding  force  upon  us.  We  tamely  give 
Uf)  one-half  our  rights,  without  consideration  and 
without  security,  and  then  are  told,  that,  because 
we  gave  up  one-half,  we  must  now  give  up  the 
other  half  also.  I  suppose  we  are  expected  to 
carry  out  literally  the  scriptural  rule — "  If  a  man 
sue  you  at  the  law  and  take  your  coat,  give  him 
your  cloak  also."  I  know  not  if  the  South  will 
consent  to  be  thus  led  to  the  slaughter-house;  but 
if  she  does,  I  freely  proclaim  that  she  deserves  no 
better  fate  than  there  awaits  her.  So  far  as  the 
introduction  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  the  Wil- 
niot  proviso,  into  the  Oregon  bill,  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  veriest  abstraction  that  was  ever  thrust  into 
any  bill  by  bad  men  for  bad  purposes.  Nature 
has  erected  an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  Oregon,  as  she  has,  in- 
deed, against  its  introduction  into  any  territory 
above  the  parallel  36°  30'.  It  is  not,  then,  that 
you  fear  its  introduction  there.  It  can  never  go 
there;  no  one  here  expects  or  desires  that  it  ever 
should.  Then  why  thrast  the  proviso  into  the 
Oregon  bill?  You  have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  South  to  admit  by  her  vote,  if  she  votes 
n  favor  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  that  "  Con- 


gress may  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory;"  and 
this  admission  you  intend  to  use  against  her  in 
after  time,  when  we  come  to  legislate  for  New 
Mexico  and  California;  or,  if  we  vote  to  strike 
out  this  proviso,  we  are  to  be  charged  with  a  dis- 
position to  introduce  slavery  into  Oregon:  and  this 
when  you  know  full  well  that  there  is  not  one 
man  in  Congress  who  desires  or  expects  that 
slavery  is  ever  to  exist  in  Oregon,  or  in  any  other 
territory  above  36°  30'. 

Before  I  progress  further  in  my  remarks,  let  me 
turn  to  a  speech  made  by  an  honorable  member 
from  Maine,  [Mr.  Smart,]  some  several  weeks 
since.  He  is  a  bold  man.  He  comes  forward  as 
a  sort  of  Jupilei-  Tonans  of  the  anti-slavery  men  in 
his  State,  asserting  that  Maine  has  taken  her  po- 
sition against  "slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  Territories,"  and  adduces  what  he  calls 
"  precedents"  for  the  legislation  by  Congress  over 
the  question;  and  because  he  finds  what  he  fancies 
a  precedent,  he  thence  concludes  that  he  is  right  in 
the  bold  assumption  that  Congress  may  rightfully 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  the  gentleman  that  precedents  niight  be 
wrong.'  Does  he  mean  to  assert  the  perfect  infal- 
libility of  onr  "  illustrious  predecessors?"  If  so, 
I  warn  him  that  he  bestows  a  meed  of  praise  which 
those  who  come  after  us  will  be  slow  to  award 
him  and  his  associates.  For  myself,  I  respect 
precedents  just  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution,  and  are  sustained  by  reason 
and  sound  sense,  and  no  further. 

But  what  does  the  gentleman's  precedents  amount 
to?  Nothing,  sir;  literally  nothina;.  First,  we  are 
told  that  Congress,  by  an  act  of  March  26,  1804, 
provided  that  no  slave  should  be  brought  into 
Louisiana,  then  a  Territory,  except  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Well,  sir,  what  of  that?  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  put  citizens  of  the  slave 
States  on  no  better  footing  than  foreigners?  Does 
he  intend  to  make  aliens  of  them — to  remove  them 
from  under  the  protecting  influence  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  We  contend  that  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  equal  rights  in  the  Territories, 
and  no  more  than  equal  rights;  and  whilst  we  ad- 
mit that  a  citizen  of  Maine  may  freely  settle  in 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  with  his  goods 
and  chattels,  of  whatever  kind  or  desciiption,  we 
ask  the  same,  and  no  greater,  right  for  citizens  of 
slave  Slates.  But,  says  the  gentleman,  Congress 
has  denied  to  foreigners  the  right  to  carry  slaves 
to  the  Territories,  and  therefore  may  exclude  a  citi- 
zen of  Mississippi  with  his  slaves.  Let  me  remind 
the  gentleman  of  what  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  him,  that  the  people  of  the  slave  Stales  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  have  rights  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  do  not  belong  to  for- 
eigners— rights  equal  with  those  of  the  free  States; 
and  in  this  he  may  iind  a  full  answer  to  his  prece- 
dent. The  gentleman  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
his  second  precedent.  He  informs  us  that  by  so 
recent  an  act  as  of  .Tune  30,  1834,  Congress  abro- 
gated an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Florida, 
which  act  levied  higher  taxes  on  slaves  belonging 
to  non-residents  than  on  those  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  Territory.  It  seems  to  me,  the  honorable 
gentleman  wdo  hard  pressed  for  a  pi-ecedent  when 
he  seized  on  this.  So  far  from  the  act  of  Congress 
which  annulled  the  unequal  tax  law  of  Florida  op- 
erating to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory,  it 
was  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  encourage 
its  introduction  there.  The  climate  and  the  general 
uncultivated  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  were 
well  calculated  to  deter  the  planters  in  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia  from  making  a  personal  residence 
in  the  Territory.  But  many  of  them,  invited  by 
the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  soil,  chose  to 
settle  jilantations  there.  The  Legislative  Council 
of  Florida  desiring  a  white  population,  adopted  the 
plan  of  levyino;  a  discriminating  tax,  with  a  view 
of  forcing  a  white  emigration  to  the  country.  This, 
Congress  abrogated,  or  rather  declined  to  sanction; 
and  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  violative 
of  the  great  conservative  principle,  that  taxation 
must  be  equal.  Whether  Congress  has  the  right 
to  interfere  at  all  with  the  Legislature  of  a  Territo- 
ry may  be  well  questioned.  But  if  interference  is 
ever  admissible,  this  was  just  such  a  case  as  would 
justify  it;  and  in  it  I  recognize  no  pretence  of  au- 
thority over  the  question  of  slavery.  The  act  was 
calculated  in  its  effects  to  promote  the  growth 
of  slavery  in   the  Territory,  though  the  design 


was  simply  to  vindicate  a  great  republican  princi- 
ple. 

Butthere  is  another  paragraph  of  thegentleman'a 
speech  so  extraordinary,  so  sti-angely  conceived, 
that  I  will  be  excused  for  adverting  to  it.  The 
gentleman  says,  "  We  are  told  by  some  that  the 
'  territories  are  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
'  Union,  and  that  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
'  have  a  right  to  go  to  them  with  their  property." 
Exactly  so,  sir;  I  could  not  have  stated  my  own 
views  more  fairly.  We  do  contend  for  an-equal 
interest  in  the  common  property  of  the  nation; 
but,  unlike  the  gentleman,  we  claim  no  exclusive 
rights.  How  does  the  gentleman  proceed  to  com- 
bat this  idea — I  had  ainiost  said  this  self-evident, 
proposition?  Why,  says  he,  "gentlemen  owning 
'  slaves  may  hold  them  on  every  square  mile  a? 
'  the,  territory,  and  thus  propagating  slavery,  they 
'  may  exclude  both  the  tenants  and'their  property 
'  from  the  free  States  as  effectually  as  if  they  were 
'  excluded  by  law."  Was  ever  so  feeble  an  argu- 
ment made  to  sustain  so  poor  a  cause?  What 
rights  have  the  slave-owners  there — what  have 
they  ever  claimed  that  they  do  not  freely  concede 
to  you,  in  an  equal  degree  with  themselves?  The 
slave-owner  purchases  the  fee  in  the  soil  from  the 
Government,  and  settles  on  it  with  his  slaves;  and 
anon  the  anti-slavei-y  man  makes  his  purchase, 
and  settles  down  in  close  proximity:  does  any 
slaveholder  say  this  shall  not  be  done?  Is  there 
any  disposition,  anywhere,  to  exclude  the  emi- 
gi'ant  from  a  free  State?  None,  sir,  none.  But 
the  gentleman  goes  on — "  With  the  acquisition  of 
'  California  and  New  Mexico,  our  country  will 
'  embrace  an  area  of  about  2,600,000  square  miles. 
'  Of  this  immense  territory,  2,000,000  of  square 
'miles  would  be  open  to  slavery,  and  less  than 
'600,000  to  FREEDOM."  I  will  not  charge  the 
gentleman  with  a  willful  intention  to  mislead  the 
public  mind;  but  I  will  say  that  no  case  was  ever 
more  speciou.sly  stated  and  with  so  little  of  real 
candor.  Is  there  one  inch  of  territory  within  the 
broad  area  of  this  Union  from  which  freedom  is 
excluded?  Is  there  one  acre  of  soil  in  any  one  of 
the  States  or  Territories,  to  which  a  citizen  of 
Maine  may  not  acquire  a  title,  and  on  which  he 
may  not  rear  his  castle  of  defence,  and  sit  himself 
down,  with  his  property  and  fainiUj  around  him? 
Yes,  sir,  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  eml^racing  thirty  States,  and  Territories 
equal  to  ten  other  States  as  large  as  Mississippi, 
are  now  open  to  the  occupancy  of  the  citizens  of 
the  free  States,  their  families,  and  their  properly; 
whilst  the  slaveholder  is  already  confined  to  four- 
teen'States,  including  Delaware,  and  you  desire 
still  further  to  circumscribe  these  narrow  limits. 
A  citizen  of  Maine  may  come,  as  hundreds  have 
come,  to  Mississippi,  with  his  property  of  every 
kind.  But  a  Mississippian  dare  not  go  to  Maine 
with  his  property;  and  yet  the  Representative 
from  that  State  tells  us  that  the  slaveholder  may 
exclude  the  people  of  Maine  from  the  new  terri- 
tories ;  that  the  slaveholders  will  multiply  them- 
selves like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  overrun  the 
whole  country;  and  that  modest,  retiring  New 
England,  will  find  the  doors  of  the  territories  closed 
against  her. 

Why,  sir,  lands,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  new 
States  are  like  the  waters  of  life,  to  be  had  without 
money  and  without  price.  Let  the  gentleman  and 
his  constituents  come  freely;  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  them,  to  make  slaveholders  of  them.  But 
if  they  prefer  to  cultivate  soil  with  their  own 
hands,  or  to  perform  their  labor  without  the  aid 
of  slaves,  they  will  find  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
white  men  doing  the  same  thing,  and  not  in  any  de- 
gree less  honored  and  less  respected  on  that  account. 

The  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  judge 
men's  faith  by  their  works.  If  he  will  come  south, 
enter  upon  our  rich  lands,  cultivate  cotton,  toil  in 
the  open  sun  as  our  people  toil,  sell  the  products  of 
his  labor,  invest  the  money  in  negroes,  and  set 
THEM  FREE,  he  wiU  have  shown  his  faith  by  his 
works;  but  I  take  leave  to  say  that  we  do  not 
hear  with  much  complaisance  a  people  who  have 
grown  rich  off  our  labor  through  the  operation  of 
unequal  revenue  laws,  ask  us  to  emancipate  our 
slaves,  to  throw  away  our  labor,  merely  because 
their  tender  consciences  are  lacerated  by  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  our  part  of  the  Union. 

Con"-ress,  I  have  said,  has  no  power  under  the 
ConstiTution  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Terrilo- 
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rics.  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  equivalent 
toihebold  assertion  of  a  right  to  exclude  the  inhab- 
itants of  fourteen  States  of  this  Union  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  enjoyment  and  ownership  of  the 
property  of  all  the  Slates.  True,  you  do  not  say 
jii  terms  to  the  southern  slaveholder,  "  you  shall  not 
settle  in  the  Territories;"  but  you  concede  him  the 
right  to  do  so,  only  on  condition  that  he  will  leave  his 
slaves  behind.  Thus  you  concede  a  right,  and  then 
virtually  annul  it  by  making  its  exercise  depend 
upon  the  al)andonment  of  another  right  still  more 
important.  To  yourselves  you  concede  everything 
and  deny  nothing.  I  dispute  your  right  thus  to 
discriminate;  and  at  once,  and  without  hesitation, 
proclaim  the  great  political  truth,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions,  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all. 

The  power  to  exclude  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates  with  his  properly,  or  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  Territories  against  the  admission  of  a  constitu- 
tionally recognized  institution  of  the  country,  is 
not  found  among  the  powers  delegated  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  in  itself  an  important  and  substantive 
power,  and  not  the  mere  incident  to  some  given 
power.  It  is  a  tiling  to  be  done  by  the  sovereign, 
and  not  by  a  subordinate.  In  whom  does  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Territories  reside?  In  the  people 
of  the  Stales,  in  their  separate  and  distinct  capacity 
as  such,  and  in  contradistinction  to  their  general 
capacity  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  main- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  State.s,  and 
repudiate  the  idea  of  a  consolidated  sovereignty  in 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  States,  or 
the  people  of  the  States,  in  their  State  capacity 
may,  in  convention,  exclude  slavery  or  any  other 
institution  from  the  Territories,  because  they  have 
the  right  of  sovereignty — a  right  which  has  never 
been  delegated  to  any  other  power.  Congress 
may  have  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  Territories; 
but  if  so,  it  is  a  right  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  and  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
sovereignty.  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
'  United  Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
•  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
'  spectively  or  to  the  people,"  is  the  language  of 
the  Constitution.  The  power  over  slavery — an 
institution  recognized  in  the  Constitution — was 
not  delegated,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exer- 
cised. Within  the  States  respectively  it  belongs 
to  the  State,  and  in  the  Territories  it  is  reserved  to 
the  people.  Congress  has  no  other  powers  or  ju- 
risdiction than  such  as  it  derived  from  the  Slates. 
The  power  over  slavery  was  not  thus  derived.  A 
State  has  jurisdiction  only  within  its  limits,  and 
has  not,  therefore,  any  power  over  the  Territories. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  power  denied  to  the  States, 
not  delegated  to  Congress,  and  must,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  be  "reserved  to  the 
people."  The  Federal  and  State  governments 
having  carved  out  their  respective  portions  I'rom 
ilie  mass  of  political  powers,  the  residue  remains 
to  the  people,  and  among  these  is  the  sovereignty 
over  the  Territories. 

The  people  hold  the  Territories  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  all  or  any  part  of  them  may  enter 
these  Territories  from  any  and  all  paits  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  take  with  them  their  property. 
They  may  enact  laws  for  their  personal  protection 
and  the  preservation  of  their  property,  but  they 
cannot  exclude  others  who  come  after  them  from 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  with 
themselves. 

The  first  who  enter  the  Territory  cannot  assume 
a  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  all.  The  specific 
exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  question  of  slavery 
is  held  in  abeyance  until  the  people  of  the  Territory 
ask  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  according 
to  the  Constitution;  and  being  admitted,  the  State 
becomes  sovereign  within  her  limits.  The  power 
of  sovereignty  here  passes  from  the  people  to  the 
State,  and  the  Stale,  in  the  exercise  of  this  sover- 
eignty, may  exclude  slavery  if  she  thinks  proper. 
Up  to  this  period,  no  power  exists  to  exclude  it 
but  in  the  people,  acting  through  a  convention  of 
the  States.  Many  political  rights  were  delegated 
,  to  the  States  and  many  others  to  the  Uniied  States. 
But  the  people  wisely  reserved  the  sovereignty 
of  the  territories  to  themselves.  Am  tasked,  what 
is  to  be  done  if  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  Territory 
undertake  to  exclude  slavery.''  I  reply,  that  they 
a,re  not  more  likely  to  exclude  a  slaveholder  than 
a  non-slaveholder;  certainly  they  have  no   more 


right  to  exclude  one  than  the  other.  Suppose  these 
early  inhabitants  should  undertake  to  exclude  all 
who  were  not  slaveholders,  what  would  you  do.' 
You  would ,  if  you  thought  proper,  enter  the  Terri- 
tory without  regaid  to  such  impotent  pretence.  If 
you  were  forcibly  ejected,  you  would  call  it  revo- 
lution. But  it  would  be  no  more  revolution  thus 
to  expel  you  than  if  the  same  power  were  to  expel 
me.  Our  rights  being  equal,  our  remedies  would 
be  the  same.  All  are  equals;  all  have  equal  rights, 
whether  citizens  of  the  slave  or  free  States;  and 
wlienever  the  Constitution  fails  to  afford  equal  pro- 
tection to  all,  the  powers  nf  the  Government  ate  at 
an  end — the  days  of  the  Republic  are  numbered. 
What  1  contend  for  are  constitutional  rights.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  rights  may  jiot  be  wrested  from 
me  by  force,  or  thata  rnal-administration  may  not 
render  them  nugatory.  But  1  do  not  anticipate 
.such  a  state  of  things;  I  rely  upon  the  Constitution 
to  protect  me;  and  shall  not  admit  a  doubt  that  it 
will  prove  oflicientfor  that  purpose.  I  have  heard 
the  question  asked,  Suppose  the  legislative  council 
of  a  Territory  refuses  to  pass  laws  to  protect  slave 
property,  what  shall  we  do  in  that  case.'  Suppose 
this  council  refuses  to  pass  laws  to  protect  the  lives, 
characters,  and  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens, 
what  would  you  do?  Suppose  the  first  settlers  in 
a  Territory  take  possession  of  its  government,  and 
refuse  to  pass  laws  to  give  protection  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  any  others  than  themselves, 
what  would  you  do?  You  tell  me  that  such  sup- 
positions are  not  admissible,  and  so  I  think.  It  is 
inadmissible  to  suppose  that  legislators  in  any  part 
of  the  world  neglect  the  important  office  of  giving 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens. 
Fidelity  to  the  oaths  they  take  would  exact  this, 
though  justice  slumbered  in  their  breasts.  All 
these  suppositions  are  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  discriminations  may  rightfully  be  made  against 
slave-owners  and  slave  property,  which  I  am  far, 
very  far,  from  admitting.  No  such  discrimination 
ran  be  made.  The  same  oath,  the  same  conscience, 
that  binds  the  law-maker  to  give  protection  to  you 
and  your  property,  binds  him  in  an  equal  degree 
to  give  protection  to  me  and  mine.  And  I  no  more 
fear  than  you,  that  this  oath  or  this  conscience 
will  be  violated.  Our  rights  are  precisely  equal. 
I  admit  that  by  force,  fraud,  and  perjury,  I  may 
lose  my  rights,  and  by  the  same  means  you  may 
lose  yours. 

I  shall  not  admit,  as  some' southern  men  have 
done,  a  right  in  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  ex- 
clude me  and  my  constituents  from  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  these  Territo- 
ries. There  is  something  so  monstrous  in  such  a 
proposition  that  the  mind  recoils  instantly  on  be- 
holding it.  Suppose  you  receive  (as  you  probably 
will  within  the  next  week)  the  Mexican  treaty 
ratified,  and  that  you  proceed,  before  the  close  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  to  organize  a  territorial 
government  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  will 
the  present  inhabitants  of  these  Territories  have  the 
right  to  exclude  whom  they  please?  Do  gentle- 
men mean  seriously  to  contend,  that  after  fighting 
out  this  war,  at  the  expense  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  sacrifice  of  more  than 
five  thousand  precious  lives,  we  are  not  now  to 
settle  in  the  Territories  acquired  by  this  vast  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice,  until  the  Mexican  inhabitants 
shall  be  willing  to  grant  us  leave  ?  Do  they  mean 
to  assert  that  the  victorious  and  proud-hearted 
American  is  to  go,  cap  in  hand,  to  the  miserable, 
cringing  Mexican  peon,  and  ask  his  permission  to 
settle  on  the  soil  won  by  the  valor  of  our  troops 
at  Buena  Vista,  or  before  the  walls  of  Mexico? 
Truly,  sir,  there  is  something  new  in  the  law  of 
nations — this  doctrine  that  the  conqueror  may  only 
use  his  conquests  as  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  conquered  may  choose  to  dictate.  I  should 
like  to  hear  gentlemen  who  hold  these  doctrines 
advancing  them  to  our  southern  soldiers.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  response  a  member  of  the 
Isi  Mississippi  Rifles,  or  the  South  Carolina  Pal- 
metto regiment,  would  make  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress who  would  tell  him  that  he  could  not  take  his 
property  to  California  until  the  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans in  that,  country  gave  him  special  leave  to  do 
so.  Having  conquered  the  country,  they  doubt- 
less concluded,  as  I  had  done,  that  if  the  Mexi- 
cans remained,  they  would  do  so  by  the  special 
grace  of  the  conqueror. 

The  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  my 


own  mind  has  arrived  on  the  several  points  in- 
volved, are  briefly  these:  That  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  go  to  the  Territories,  and  take 
with  him  his  property — be  it  slaves,  or  any  other 
description  of  property.  That  neither  the  United 
Slates  Congress  nor  Territorial  Legislature  has  any 
power  or  authority  to  exclude  him;  and  that  the 
power  of  legislation,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  in 
the  Territories,  whether  by  Congress  or  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  must  be  exerted  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all — for  the  southern  slaveholder  no  less 
than  for  the  northern  denier  in  dry  goods. 
One  other  view  of  the  .subject  and  I  am  done. 
Not  only,  sir,  is  the  law,  but  the  justice  and 
morality  of  this  territorial  question  with  the  South. 
Shall  the  southern  soldier,  who  shed  his  blood 
in  the  acquisition  of  teiritory,  be  told  he  has  no 
right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  victory;  that  his  toils 
have  been  bootless  to  himself  and  his  posterity; 
that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  looked  on 
with  cold  indifference,  sympathized  with  our 
enemies,  and  received  the  intelligence  of  our  tri- 
umphs with  secret  pain,  have  acquired  every  right 
— rights  purchased  with  blood;  and  that  lie  who 
shed  tiiatblood,and  yielded  up  his  lifeon  the  battle- 
field, got  nothing  for  himself,  and  left  no  inherit- 
ance to  his  children?  Go,  sir,  to  the  other  end  of 
this  Capitol,  and  witness  a  meeting  of  the  Senate; 
you  may  seea  modest,  retiring  gentleman,  a  young 
man,  a  young  Senator,  but  an  old  soldier,  as  he 
enter  that  Chamber,  leaning  on  his  staff.  He  is  lame; 
his  blood  stained  the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista: 
shall  the  gallant  and  intrepid  Davis  be  told  that 
he  has  no  right  to  settle  in  New  Mexico  or  Cali- 
fornia with  his  property;  that  this  is  a  right  re- 
served to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Corwi.v,] 
who  would  have  greeted  him  on  this  the  field  of 
his  glory,  with  "  bloody  hands,  and  welcomed 
him  to  a  hospitable  grave?"  A  few  days  since 
you  may  have  seen,  in  this  city,  another  soldier  of 
this  war,  a  major  general  in  your  army — a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  slaveholder. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  he  gave  himself 
wholly  to  his  country — periled  his  life — severed 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  family  and  friends — 
sacrificed  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  quiet — 
abandoned  a  home  blessed  with  all  the  comforts 
that  affection  could  bestow  or  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  military  camp 
in  a  distant  and  inhospitable  country;  and  must 
he  be  told  (o  stand  back  and  witness  the  fruits  of 
his  toils  lavished  upon  the  sympathizing  friends  of 
Mexico?  Must  Major  General  GLuitman  be  thrust 
aside,  that  place  may  be  given  to  General  Appleton 
Howe?  Must  the  general  who  fought  the  battle 
yield  the  fruits  of  his  victory  to  one  who  remained 
at  home,  sympathizing  with  hiscountry's  enemies, 
and  refusing  the  last  solemn  tribute  of  respect  to  a 
son  of  Massachusetts — a  son  who  yielded  up  his 
life  in  defence  of  his  country's  honor,  nobly  de- 
fending his  country's  flag? 

General  Taylor,  whom  you  would  make  Presi- 
dent even  against  his  will,  is  himself  a  slaveholder, 
an  extensive  cotton  planter,  in  my  own  district. 
Suppose  he  should  desire  to  remove  his  slaves  to 
New  Mexico  or  California:  is  he  to  be  told,  that 
after  all  his  toils,  his  dangers  and  privations — after 
having  "won  an  empire" — he  shall  be  an  out- 
cast, without  the  poor  privilege  of  occupying  the 
very  soil  which  his  skill  and  valor  won  for  his 
country?  But  why  specify  individual  instances, 
when  there  is  not  a  battle-field,  from  Palo  Alto  to 
Agua  Nueva,  nor  one,  sir,  from  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
that  is  not  crimsoned  with  southern  blood;  not  a 
field  from  which  thedisimbodied  spirits  of  southern 
patriots  have  not  ascended,  where  their  bones  do 
not  now  lie  bleaching?  Shall  the  fathers,  brothers, 
sons  of  these  men,  be  expelled  from  the  country 
purchased  with  their  lives,  and  baptized  in  their 
blood ,  and  see  it  given  to  a  miscreant  who  "  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  as  made 
the  angels  weep" — a  wretch  who,  to  gratify  the 
malignity  of  a  vicious  heart,  libelled  his  species, 
insulted  the  ashes  of  a  fallen  patriot,  and  wrote 
infamy  on  his  own  brazen  front?  Tlie  hour  that 
witnesses  this  black  injustice  will  date  an  era  ia 
the  decline  of  this  great  Republic.  The  vote  by 
which  this  foul  wrong  is  consummated  will  un- 
hinge the  Constitution,  and  leave  our  country  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  of  popular  fury. 
I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  entire  South; 
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but  for  my  own  gallant  little  State,  I  can  and  will 
speak.  She  never  will  submit  to  a  wrong  like  this; 
no,  sir;  never,  never,  never!  There  she  stands,  on 
the  hroad  platform  of  the  Constitution;  weak  in 
numerical  force,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  just  cause,  fresh  from  the  field  of  her  glory, 
still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  best  sons;  and 
there  she  will  stand,  until  the  shock  that  drives 
lier  from  that  position  shall  crumble  the  Constitu- 
tion beneath  her  feet.  She  hates  injustice,  and 
loves  the  Constitution;  she  cherishes  the  memory 
of  her  fallen  sons  with  all  the  fondness  of  paternal 
affection,  and  she  will  see  justice  done  their  mem- 
ory; she  will  demand  justice,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  for  their  families  and  friends.  No 
power  on  earth  can  deprive  them  of  this  but  the 
power  of  despotism.  When  that  i.s  exerted,  the 
locsin  will  sound;  the  spirit  of  Washington  will 
depart;  the  Constitution  will  pass  away  as  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;  anarchy  will  reign  tri- 
umphant. May  God,  in  His  mercy,  preserve  us 
from  such  a  calamity! 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  BRODHEAD, 

OT  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  3,  1848, 
Upon,  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories, 
and  in  support  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  relation  to  Slavery. 
The   House  being  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on  the 
ftnte  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  J.  A.  Rockwell,  of  (Jonnecticut, 
In  the  chair,)  and  having  under  consideration  the  Navy 
Appropriation  Bill — 

Mr.  BRODHEAD  said: 

The  bill  before  the  committee  is  one  making 
appropriations  for  the  naval  service;  the  subject 
being  discussed  is  slavery  and  the  power  and  duty 
of  Congress  in  relation  thereto  in  the  Territories. 
The  Union  generally  being  under  consideration, 
much  latitude  of  debate  is  allowed. 

The  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  froir. 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Rhett,]  who  last  addressed 
the  committee  on  the  subject,  satisfied  me  that 
there  are  a  few  gentlemen  of  extreme  opinions  in 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  Until  within  the 
last  few  months,  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
upon  the  part  of  the  General  Government  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  was  vehemently  enforced  by 
southern  statesmen  and  southern  Representatives 
upon  this  floor.  The  right  of  the  people  to  peti- 
tion Congress  in  relation  thereto  was  denied. 
During  the  discussions  of  the  last  session,  the 
whole  South  seenned  to  be  satisfied  with  the  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  or  the  Missouri  compromise. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  House,  the  honor- 
able gentleman  contends  that  the  legislative  power 
of  the  General  Government  should  be  exerted  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

Those  who  advocate  what  is  very  improperly 
called  the  "Wiimot  proviso"  in  the  northern 
States,  assert  that  Congress  has  the  right  (under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says  "  Con- 
'  gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
•all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  tl'.e 
'  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
•  United  States")  to  exclude  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories; and  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  South  admit 
the  power,  and  contend  for  the  propriety  of  its 
exercise,  but  for  a  very  different  purpose,  viz  :  to 
protect  slavery.  Now,  these  southern  gentlemen 
assume  just  the  position  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North,  and  their  allies,  desire  them  to  take.  They 
want  a  pretext  to  agitate  the  slavery  question  in 
Congress.  And  I  beg  leave  to  say,  furthermore, 
that  they  take  from  the  northern  Democrats,  who 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  their  southern  brethren,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  they  can  stand  with  safety,  either  to 
themselves  cr  the  South.  1  rejoice,  however,  that 
the  vote  in  the  Baltimore  Convention  repudiated 
these  extreme  positions  on  both  sides,  and  satis- 
fied the  whole  country  that  nearly  the  entire  South, 
as  well  as  North,  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  proper 
platform.  Here  is  the  resolution  which  the  Con- 
vention very  wisely  adopted  on  the  subject.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  heretofore  en- 
tertained by  the  entire  Democratic  parly  : 


"  7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the 
'  Constitution  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  do- 
'  mestic  institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that 
'  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
'  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not 
'  prohibited  by  the  Constitution;  that  all  efforts  of 
'  the  abolitionisis  or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress 
'  to  interfere  loith  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  in- 
'  ciptnl  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to 
'  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  con- 
'  sequences  ;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  in- 
'  evitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 
'  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  per- 
'  manency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
'  tenanced  by  any  fiieiid  of  our  political  institu- 
'  tii>n3." 

All  efforts  "to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
questions  of  slavery,"  are  expressly  condemned 
in  this  resolution.  It  contains  sentiments  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  the  theory,  compromises,  and 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Bayly,]  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  very  able  and  elabo- 
rate speech,  contended  that  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution, before  quoted,  only  conferred  jurisdiction 
on  Congress  in  respect  to  "  territory "  (land)  and 
";jropf)7i/,"  and  not  power  to  regulrite  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  the  people.  Political  power,  he 
said,  was  not  within  the  grant;  and  I  confess  that 
it  seems  strange  to  me,  that  if  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  confer  so  important  a 
power,  they  did  not  make  an  express  grant  of  it, 
as  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose,  in  taking  the  floor, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  power,  or  the  extent  of 
the  power  conferred  by  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  question,  but  to  sustain  the  position  laid 
down  in  the  resolution  bofore  mentioned,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  Admitting  the  power,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  aflSrm  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exercise  it. 

The  pioposition  which  it  is  my  main  purpose 
to  state  and  enforce,  is  this:  that  the  question  of 
slavery  (not  being  an  original  one)  and  the  rights 
of  the  negroes,  whether  slave  or  free,  in  the  States 
or  in  the  Territories,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  good 
sense,  the  conscience,  the  patriotism,  and  philan- 
thropy of  those  in  whose  midst  it  exists,  or  they 
reside.  In  other  words,  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  admit  the  blacks  to  terms  of  political  or 
social  equality,  and  all  the  States  have  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  them,  the  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  well  as  sound  policy,  enjoin  neutrality 
upon  the  part  of  Congress.  The  question  of 
slavery  and  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  are 
settled  in  three  articles  of  the  Constitution.  We 
cannot  add  to,  or  lake  from,  those  rights.  Heretofore, 
the  great  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  South  was, 
that  the  northern  representatives  were  attempting 
to  invade  their  constitutional  rights  by  Congres- 
sional action.  The  whole  subject,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  left  to  the  judiciary  and  the  State  and 
Territorial  conventions  and  legislatures.  Soil  and 
climate  have  mote  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
.slavery  than  legislative  enactments.  The  people 
of  the  Territories  have  no  representatives  in  Con- 
gress who  can  vote;  and  the  great  American  rule 
is,  that  communities  should  not  be  governed  by 
laws  in  the  making  of  which  they  did  not  paitici- 
pate.  If  any  other  principle  is  recognized,  the 
representative  is  not  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  laws  he  may  makf^  for  their  government.  The 
theory  of  our  Government  is,  that  the  people  are 
capable  of  self-government. 

I  will  also  attempt  to  show  that  the  northern, 
as  well  as  the  southern  States— particularly  the 
northern — should  at  any  rate  be  content  with  the 
Missouri  compromise,  (whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  power  to  adopt  it  originally;)  which,  if 
adhered  to  in  good  faith  as  a  peace  measure,  as  it 
was  and  is,  would  tend  to  and  produce  the  same 
result  as  the  doctrine  of  neutrality.  The  Missouri 
comprotnise  act  prohibits  slavery  north  of  36°  30', 
and  leaves  the  people  free  to  adopt  or  reject  it,  as 
they  may  think  proper,  south  of  that  line. 

In  sustaining  the  positions  I  have  assumed,  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  as  a  sectional  man,  but  as  an 
American  citizen,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  what  is  good  for  the  United  States,  is 
good  for  me  and  those  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. The  rights  and  interests  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  are  mutual.    I  profess  to  belong 


to  the  Democratic  party,  n  great  national  party  of 
principle,  with  the  Constitution  for  a  text-book.  I 
desire  to  walk  in  the  direct  path  and  open  lij:ht  of 
the  Constitution;  and  when  a  power  is  (Joubtful,  or 
its  use  uncalled  for,  to  forbear  to  exercise  it.  I 
believe  there  is  as  much  public  and  private  virtue 
in  one  section  of  this  Union  asanother.  This  w  hole 
country,  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  to  the  val- 
leys of  eternal  spring  in  the  south,  is  the  finest  one 
the  sun  of  hea\en  ever  shone  upon,  and  ouis  the 
best  Government  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man. 
There  never  w  ?is  such  a  lot  vouchsafed  to  any  peo- 
ple. Why  all  these  complaints,  then  ?  Contrast 
our  condition  v/ith  that  of  other  nations;  for  it  is 
only  by  contrast  that  we  can  asceitain  the  extent 
of  our  privileges  o;'privations.  Since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  Congress,  I  have  heard  much  aliout 
the  rightsof  theNorth  and  the  rightsof  the  South — 
the  "  free"  North  and  the  "  slave"  South.  Sir,  I 
repudiate  all  such  distinctions.  The  States  of  this 
Union  are  all  free,  cobidmate,  and  confederated 
sovereignties,  and  1  dislike  the  man  who  would 
attempt  to  ol)tain  or  retain  power  by  exciting  sec- 
tional prejudices.  Every  intelligent iTian  ought  to 
know  that  when  parties  become  sectional,  our 
Government  cannot  last  long,  and  every  intelligent 
man  ought  to  know  that  the  fate  of  our  Govern- 
raent  is  united  with  the  fate  of  our  country;  the 
convulsion  which  destroys  tlie  one  must  desolate 
the  other.  The  North  and  the  South  were  bap- 
tized in  the  same  blood ,  and  our  bond  of  union  con 
only  be  preserved  by  a  careful  culture  of  confidence 
and  affection.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  to  excite  sectional  prejudices,  upon  what  g)Ciit 
question  did  the  North  and  the  South  ever  divide? 
Take  the  question  of  the  bank,  tariff,  sub-treasury, 
internal  iinprovement,  and  even  the  slavery  ques- 
tion itself,  and  you  find  representatives  from  all 
sections  voting  together.  I  trust  it  may  ever  be 
so.  True,  the  Whigs  of  the  northern  States  all 
vote  against  their  southern  Whig  friends  on  ques- 
tions of  slavery,  but  they  fraternize  upon  all  other 
questions.  I  do  not  think  they  can  long  continue 
to  act  and  speak  separately  upon  a  question  so 
vital.  The  northern  Whics  cannot  continue  to  get 
into  power  by  declaiming  against  the  inf^titution  of 
slavery,  and  the  southern  Whigs  by  being  its  par- 
ticular advocates. 

Those  who  entertain  extreme  opinions  in  the 
northern  States,  and  ask  the  intervention  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  slavery  froin  the  territories,  re- 
sort to  the  abstract  dogmas  of  fanaticism  and  the 
use  of  popular  names.  They  seem  to  act  upon 
the  belief  that  the  people  are  ignorant,  and  that 
names  and  sounds  have  great  influence  where  ig- 
norance prevails.  "  Free  soil,'"  '^  Free  territory," 
"God  and  Liberty,"  are  the  great  words  with 
them.  Why,  they  almost  equal  Santa  Jinna  and 
Birney  in  the  use  of  these  words.  They  cannot 
mean  free  rocks,  free  sand,  &c.  If  they  mean  free 
government,  does  not  that  imply  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  and  regulate  their  own 
domestic  institutions — the  very  thing  for  which  I 
am  contending?  But  all  factions  resort  to  the  use 
of  popular  names.  The  party  in  the  North,  which 
is  seeking  to  overturn  this  Government,  in  the 
name  of  philanthropy,  call  theiTiselves  the  "Lib- 
erty party,"  as  if  all  other  parties  in  this  country 
were  opposed  to  freedom.  There,  too,  is  that  par-  . 
ty,begottenof  bigotry  and  intolerance,  the  "Native 
American  party,"  as  if  all  other  parties  were  not 
sufiiciently  attached  to  their  country  and  its  Gov- 
ernment. The  truth  is,  a  question  of  so  little  prac- 
tical importance  as  the  "  Proviso,"  as  it  is  called, 
can  only  be  sustained  by  loose  declamation.  Sen- 
timent must  be  substituted  for  argument,  a  flourish 
of  rhetoric  for  reason,  and  a  vision  of  philanthropy 
for  the  real  condition  of  human  afl'airs.  This 
"  Proviso"  has  been  a  kind  of  Godsend  for  the 
abolitionists,  and  many  who  advocate  it  fling  their 
manacled  limbs  about,  and  shout  for  freedom,  when 
they  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, and  a  little  false  logic.  I  trust  I  am  as  sin- 
cere an  advocate  for  liberty— well-regulated,  con- 
stitutional liberty— as  any  man;  but  I  confess  my 
notions  of  freedom  do  not  lead  me  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  right  to  admit  blacks  to  terms  of 
either  political  or  social  equality.  They  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  achievement  of  our  inde- 
pendenc'e,  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  or 
the  administration  of  our  Government. 

Not  only  are  popular  names  sought  to  be  used, 
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but  abusive  epithets  are  resorted  to — "  Doug;h- 
face"  is  the  term  appliei].  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  bandy  words  or  retort  abuse,  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  repress  indignation  under  accusations  so 
groundless  and  olTensive.  I  will  remark,  how- 
ever, that  those  wlio  attempt  to  apply  the  term  to 
the  northern  Democrats,  and  charge  them  with 
acting  from  fear,  and  not  from  conviction,  must 
have  the  mirror  before  their  own  hearts  and  faces. 
Ritner,  when  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  under- 
took to  charge  the  Democrats  with  basely  bowing 
the  knee  to  the  dark  spirit  of  slavery,  (1  am  sorry 
that  a  few  Democrats  should  now  follow  his  ex- 
ample,) and  it  turned  out  that  he  and  his  advisers 
had  no  courage  at  all.  In  order  to  retain  power 
after  the  people  had  decided  against  them,  they 
made  what  is  called  the  "  Buck-shot  war,"  sur- 
rounded the  halls  of  legislation  with  glittering  bay- 
onets and  nodding  plumes,  and  then  got  frightened 
and  ran  off  when  no  one  pursued. 

But,  to  speak  more  immediately  to  the  point. 
Slavery  is  said  to  be  a  great  moral,  political,  and 
social  evil,  and  therefore  the  legislative  power  should 
be  exerted  to  prevent  its  extension.  Some,  who 
know  nothing  about  our  Constitution  and  form  of  I 
Government,  would  say  that  Congress  ought  to  | 
abolish  it.  Well,  suppose  it  was  abolished;  would 
not  the  evil  be  still  greater  with  three  millions  of  free 
blacks  turned  loose  upon  society?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  if  emancipation 
were  to  take  place?  Bordering  slaveholding  States, 
she  would  be  overrun  with  an  idle,  worthless,  black 
population.  They' would  flock  to  the  towns  and 
cities;  our  jails  and  almshouses  would  be  filled 
with  them,  and  our  people  taxed  for  their  support. 
Slavery  may  be  an  evil.  Negroes,  slave  or  fi-ee, 
are  a  very  poor  population,  I  admit;  but  there  is 
no  good  without  some  accompanying  evil.  There 
are  a  o-reat  many  things  in  this  world  which  seem 
to  be  evils,  but  which  are  only  necessary  ingredi- 
ents in  the  cup  of  life.  Gentlemen  who  talk  about 
the  evils  of  slavery,  argue  as  if  it  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  introduced.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  settled  the 
question:  they  legislated  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
cannot  undo  the  work.  Many  people  in  this  coun- 
try, and  some  who  claim  to  be  statesmen,  seem  to 
forget  that  very  little  power  is  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress. The  people  have  retained  all  they  have  not 
givetf  up  by  express  grant.  Those  who  talk  about 
all  men  (black  and  white)  being  created  free  and 
equal,  have  but  one  step  further  to  take,  and  that 
is,  to  admit  the  blacks  to  terms  of  political  and 
social  equality.  The  blacks  are  here  among  us; 
and  even  i  n  most  of  the  free  States  we  deprive  them 
of  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government;  and, 
in  truth,  ihey  are  much  less  cared  for,  and  enjoy 
less  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  in  the  South.  They 
render  menial  service,  seem  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  live,  and  have  no  per- 
son to  care  for  them  in  infancy  and  old  age.  Look 
at  their  degraded  condition  in  our  large  cities!  Two 
races  of  men  so  different  can  never  co-exist  under 
the  same  constitution,  and  inhabit  the  same  coun- 
try upon  terms  of  equality.  Notwithstandins;  they 
seem  oppressed  here,  they  are  much  better  off  than 
in  their  native  land.  Here  they  have  Christianity 
and  civilization  given  to  them;  in  Africa,  they  are 
•pagans  and  savages.  And  the  question  arises, 
whether,  if  the  protecting  hand  of  the  white  man 
was  withdrawn,  and  this  whole  country,  improved 
as  it  is,  given  up  to  blacks,  they  would  not  relapse 
in  barbarism  ?  But  I  am  told  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
and  I  am  asked,  when  is  it  to  cease?  I  confess  it 
seems  wrong  in  a  country  where  the  very  name  of 
liberty  is  adored.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for 
the  welfare  of  this  nation  if  a  negro  had  never  been 
brought  to  this  continent;  but  what  the  designs  o 
Providence  arc  in  regard  to  the  African  race,  I  do 
not  know.  Nations  sometimes  become  extinct. 
1  believe  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  once  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  will  entirely  disappear. 
History  teaches  that  nations  have  been  improved 
in  the  crucible  of  slavery.  Savage  men  must  be 
tamed  before  they  are  fitted  for  civil  government. 
That  the  Ijlack  man  has  been  very  much  improved 
in  this  country,  is  very  certain;  but  whether  he  can 
be  improved  enough  to  be  a  voter,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  negroes  can  -laugh,  dance, 
sing,  fiddle,  and  get  fat,  when  care  is  upon  the 
brow  and  despondency  in  the  heart  of  so  many 
white  people.     I  do  not  know  why  the  patriarchs 


of  old  possessed  slaves,  and  were  not  rebuked  on 
that  account;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  directed 
to  get  slaves  in  a  certain  way. 

"  Both  tliy  bondmen  nnd  thy  bondmaids  wliich  thou  ?liiilt 
have, shall  iieoftlie  heathen  [Africans]  that  are  round  about 

you:  OF  THEM  YE  SH\LL  BUY  BONDMEN  AND  BONDMAIDS." — 

Leviticus,  XXV.  44. 

Slavery  was  never  made  a  ground  of  excommu- 
nication from  the  church  in  times  of  old.  He  who 
came  to  perfect  the  old  law  and  the  moral  code  did 
not  abolish  it.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Mad- 
ison, the  most  patriotic  and  useful  men  who  ever 
lived  in  this  country,  owned  slaves.  The  question 
always  has  been,  what  was  best  under  the  circum- 
stances? not,  what  was  best  in  the  abstract?  We 
have  got  three  articles  in  our  Constitution  recog- 
nizingslavery.  We  must  either  strike  those  articles 
from  our  Constitution,  and  dissolve  our  Govern- 
ment, or  hold  our  peace  about  the  guilt  and  sin  of 
slavery.  We  all  know  how  slavery  got  here  in  the 
first  instance.  The  cupidity  of  England,  and  the 
desire  to  make  money  upon  the  part  of  New  Eng- 
land merchants,  took  slaves  into  the  South,  when 
we  were  yet  colonies;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
black  man  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  labor  in  a  warm 
climate.  It  is  strange  that  Nevv  England  and  Old 
Enoland  should  now  be  foremost  in  the  work  of 
abolition.  England  abolished  slavery  in  her  colo- 
nies and  oppresses  her  own  people  at  home,  in  a 
manner  which  is  shocking  to  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity. Theoretically,  slavery  is  not  tolerated  in 
the  British  dominions;  practically,  it  exists  in  the 
most  odious  form. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  northern  States 
who  seem  to  have  become  Q,uixotic  in  philanthro- 
py, and  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  what  kind  of  domestic  institutions  the  people 
who  may  settle  in  New  Mexico  or  California  ought 
to  have,  although  they  neverexpecttogo  there  them- 
selves. They  seem  to  have  but  one  idea.  They 
can  overlook  evils  at  home — can  see  white  people 
suffering  in  the  streets  from  poverty,  children  and 
females  worked  to  death  in  the  factories,  boys  go 
uneducated  upon  our  canals,  and  gaze  with  throb- 
bing commiseration  upon  imaginary  evils  thousands 
of  miles  off.  They  subject  themselves  to  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Saviour,  who  said,  "  Woe  unto 
'  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  you 
'  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
'  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 
Some  make  a  noise  that  they  may  have  glory  of 
man;  some  are  fanatics,  and  fanatics  in  religion  and 
philanthropy  have  inflicted  more  evils  upon  the 
human  family  than  they  ever  alleviated.  I  have 
often  asked  myself,  how  many  p'eople  will  go  from 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  either 
into  New  Mexico  or  California  for  the  next  fifty 
years?  Notfifiy.  And  I  think  my  honorable  col- 
league [Mr.  Wilmot]  and  other  northern  repre- 
sentatives might  with  profit  ask  themselves  the 
same  que.siion. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sickly  sentimentality  which 
sometimes  gets  up  in  this  country,  and  sometimes 
runs  out  in  anti-masonry,  sometimes  in  nativism, 
sometimes  in  Millerism,  and  then  in  anti-slavery. 

We  have  abolition  societies  and  abolition  lec- 
turers, who  exhibit  a  spirit  of  impertinent  in- 
termeddling in  other  people's  business.  Now, 
suppose  the  people  of  Massachusetts  should  com- 
plain of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  because  we 
have  got  the  word  "white"  in  our  constitution, 
and  prevent  negroes  from  voting,  and  get  up  soci- 
eties for  the  purpose  of  inducing  us  to  admit  the 
blacks  to  terms  of  political  and  social  equality: 
would  such  an  interference  be  regarded  with  com- 
posure? Well,  now,  that  is  just  what  they  are 
doing  towards  the  South.  He  asked,  then,  what 
right  the  people  of  the  northern  or  southern  States 
had,  through  their  Representatives  here,  to  dictate 
a  constitution  or  local  laws  to  American  citizens 
in  New  Mexico  or  California?  Are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  American  citizens  are  incapable  of  self- 
government?  Is  there  any  well-informed  statesman 
at  the  present  day  who  wishes  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  General  Government?  Our  safety 
as  a  nation  is  in  the  local  and  State  governments — 
not  in  Congress.  Are  we  to  issue  decrees — kind 
of  star-chamber  decrees — from  the  palace  in  Wash- 
ington, for  the  ffovernment  of  people  in  far-distant 
territories'  With  the  same  propriety  we  might  as 
well  undertake  to  give  laws  to  the  States  regulating 
the  descent  of  property.     It  is  difficult  to  tell  to 


what  extent  the  spirit  of  propagandism  and  fanati- 
cism will  lead  the  people  of  some  of  the  northern 
and  New  England  States.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Palfrey]  told  us, in  his  speech 
some  time  ago,  that  negroes  were  made  citizens  in 
that  State,  and  had  the  right  to  vote;  that  one  of 
them  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat;  and  that  he  commissioned  another  a 
justice  of  the  peace  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Well,  if  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
commenced  electing  negroes  to  their  State  Legisla- 
ture, how  long  will  it  be  before  they  will  send  one 
or  two  to  Congress?  The  truth  is,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  of  some  of  the  States  to  inter- 
fere with  and  control  the  domestic  policy  of  others 
has  become  alarming.  Witness  the  acts  which 
have  been  passed  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
in  certain  States,  designed  to  embarrass  the  owners 
of  slaves  in  retaking  their  runaway  slaves  in  the 
free  States.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  leading 
States  of  Greece  to  control  the  others  that  finally 
led  to  the  downfall  of  that  far-famed  confederacy. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rhett]  objects  to  a  few  "squatters,"  as  he  calls 
them,  making  constitutions  and  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  territories.  It  does  not  become  us  to 
sneer  at  jieople  who  are  called  squatters;  for  ihey 
have  made  this  country  what  it  is.  It  was  the 
pioneer,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  and  America's 
own  rifle  on  his  back,  who  opened  up  the  great 
West.  I  would  much  sooner  trust  such  men  to 
make  laws  and  constitutions  for  their  own* gov- 
ernment than  I  would  members  of  Congress  in 
Washington,  who  are  not  responsible  to  them,  and 
who  know  nothing,  and  care  but  little,  about  their 
wants.  The  Parliament  of  England  thought  that 
the  people  of  these  States,  when  yet  colonies,  were 
not  capable  of  making  laws  for  themselves;  but 
our  forefathers  thought  differently. 

Again:  Is  the  question  of  any  practical  import- 
ance either  to  the  North  or  the  South?  Can  we 
determine  the  character  of  the  emigrants  who  will 
go  into  that  country  by  Congressional  action? 
During  the  last  session,  gentlemen  from  the  South 
all  said  that  they  did  not  expect  to  take  their 
slaves  there,  in  New  Mexico  or  California,  be- 
cause the  climate  and  soil  were  unsuited  to  slave 
labor;  but  they  did  not  want  the  "  proviso"  adopted, 
because  it  would  make  an  invidious  distinction 
befween  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  and  thereby 
degrade  the  South.  We  all  know  that  slavery  will 
not  be  taken  where  it  is  not  profitable.  Well, 
now,  if  the  southern  people  do  not  want  to  take 
their  slaves  there,  why  are  they  not  content  with 
the  neutrality  policy?  Slavery  is  already  extended 
on  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  acquire  territory  below  that  river.  Who 
wants  to  take  slaves  into  the  mountain  regions  of 
New  Mexico,  or  over  land  to  California?  What 
man  in  his  senses  would  want  to  take  a  slave  from 
the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  the  southern  States 
into  either  of  those  places?  What  would  be  gained 
but  a  loss  of  three  hundred  dollars  on  every  negro? 
Well,  if  slavery  will  not  go  into  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  in  question,  why  are  the  northern 
people  so  anxious  to  have  legislative  action  to  pro- 
vide against  it?  Why  clamor  for  the  exclusion  of 
that  which  does  not  and  will  not  exist?  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  are  inquiries  justified  by  the  facts, 
and  very  much  in  point.  But  suppose  there  should 
be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  New  Mexico  or  Califor- 
nia is  suited  to  slave  labor;  cannot  those  who  wish 
to  emigrate  with  their  slaves  stop  upon  the  fresh 
lands  of  Floi'ida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, or  Texas?  Or,  if  any  person  wants  to  emi- 
grate from  any  of  the  northern  Stfites  who  has  a 
great  horror  of  slavery,  he  can  stop  on  the  fat 
lands  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  he  can  go 
to  Oregon.  So  that  all  our  citizens  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  none  need  complain.  But  the  truth 
is,  none  who  wish  to  emigrate  do  complain.  It  is 
politicians,  (some  of  them  honestly,)  fanatics,  and 
loafers. 

The  excitement  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
two  years  about  the  mode  of  settlement  in  these 
territories,  has  .satisfied  me  that  whole  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  individuals,  can  get  excited  about 
imaginary  evils,  as  well  as  real  ones.  Even  some 
of  the  Whigs  now  begin  to  regard  what  is  called 
the  "  proviso,"  as  a  harmless  abstraction.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Dayton,  a  distingttished  Whig  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  lately  (llth    of  April,  1848) 
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said  upon  the  subject  when  speaking  of  the  trea- 

"  There  was  one  consideration  which  very  much 
'  commended  the  line  of  this  treaty  to  my  favorable 
'  regard.  It  avoids,  practically,  all  that  wretched 
•question   of  the    '  Wilmot  proviso;' and  I  think 

•  that  the  sober,  thoughtful  men  of  the  North  will, 
'  on  reflectioiT,  view  the  question  in  that  light. 
'This  line  of  32  degrees  north  latitude  gives  us  a 
'  country  which,  1  apprehend,  can  never  become 
'permanently  a  slave  country.  It  groio^  no  cotton, 
'sugar,  rice,  or  tobacco.  It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to 
'  slave  labor.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  our  southern 
'  friends  actually  object  to  the  line  on  the  ground 
'-that,  at  some  future  day,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
•surrounding  the  South  with  a  tier  of  free  States." 

This  is  the  doctrine  for  which  the  Democratic 
party,  as- a  party,  have  always  contended.  We 
always  said  that  the  proviso  was  a  harmless  ab- 
straction and  a  "  wretched"  humbug;  and  it  now 
seems  that  it  begins  to  nauseate  upon  the  stomachs 
of  the  Whigs,  That,  perhaps,  is  in  view  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  a  southern  man  and  a  slaveholder,  be- 
comino;  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  (February  9,  1847,)  in  a  speech 
wiiich  I  had  the  honor  to  make  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Mexican  war,  &c.,  I  used  the  following  lan- 
guajre,  in  speaking  of  this  question: 

"  Slave  labor  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in 
'  either  New  Mexico  or  California.  Neither  sugar, 
'  rice,  cotton,  nor  tobacco,  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
'  in  either  of  those  places.  The  truth  is,  that  cli- 
'  mate  and  soil  have  more  to  do  with  the  extension 
'  of  slavery  than  anything  else.  No  person  need 
'  fear  that  slaves  will  be  taken  from  the  cotton  and 

•  rice  fields  of  the  southern  States,  around  Cape 
'  Horn,  or  over  land,  to  California.  That  country 
'  must  be  the  home  of  a  maritime  people,  and^the 
'  course  of  settlement  must  be  from  the  seaboard  to 
'  the  interior.'' 

But  I  have  not  only  high  authority  for  saying 
that  the  "  proviso"  is  a  harmless  abstraction,  but 
I  think  rny  colleague,  [Mr.  Wilmot,]  is  against  it 
himself,  and  favors  the  doctrine  of  neutrality.  In 
his  [Mr.  Wilmot's]  speech,  made  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1847,  I  find  the  following  language: 

"What,  I  repeat,  do  we  ask.'  That  free  terri- 
'  tory  shall  remain  free.  We  demand  the  neutrality 
'  of  this  Government  upon  the  question  of  slavery.''' 

And  a^ain  he  says,  in  the  saine  speech: 

"My  colleague  [Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll]  suggests 
'  the  propriety  oC waiting  until  the  people  of  those 
'territories  shall  meet  together  to  form  their  own 
'  constitution,  and  then  to  let  them  decide  for  them- 
'  selves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  be  toler- 
'  ated  within  their  boundaries.  Sir,  I  am  satisfy 
'  with  this;  it  is  all  I  ask." 

Thus  it  seems  that  my  colleague  does  not  in- 
tend any  harm  by  this  "  proviso,"  whatever  may 
be  its  effect.  He  only  demands  tlie  "  neutrality"  of 
this  Government  upon  the  question  of  slavery, 
although  I  confess  the  proviso  is  a  very  queer  way 
of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  President,  and  before, 
also  took  strong  grounds  against  Congressional 
interference  with  the  question  of  slavery.  Fie 
even  went  so  far,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  as 
to  say  he  would  veto  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  it  is  admitted 
Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  He  said,  in 
his  letter  published  prior  to  his  first  election  : 

"I  must  go  into  the  Presidential  chair  the  in- 
'  flexible  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  every 
'  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
'  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  wishes  of 
'  the  slaveholding  States;  and  also  with  a  deter- 
'mmation  equally  decided  to  resist  the  sliirhtest 
«  interference  with  it  in  the  States  where  U  ex- 
'ists." 

It  would  be   well    for   some  of  his  particular 
friends  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  to  follow 
his  example,  and  adopt  the  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment which  he  then  so  correctly  stated. 
Missouri  Compromise. 

2.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  points  I 
have  made  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
think  that  all  sections  of  the  country  should  be 
content  to  abide  by  the  Missouri  compromise  as 
it  is  called.  If  it  is  adhered  to  in  good  faith,  the 
result  would  be  the  same  as  the  other  position 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  maintain.    We 


all  know  the  history  of  this  compromise  between 
the  North  and  the  South — I  need  not  restate  it.  It 
was  adopted  by  northern  votes.  The  North  was 
nearly  unanimous  in  its  favor  when  it  was  adopt- 
ed in  1820.  During  the  last  session,  all  the  south- 
ern Representatives  seemed  willing  to  adopt  it, 
and  we  were  appealed  to  to  abide  by  it,  and  hold 
our  peace  about  slavery.  A  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative (Judge  Dargan)  from  Alabama,  a  State 
in  which  some  gentlemen  now  talk  about  a  new 
platform,  said,  in  his  speech  delivered  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1847,  in  reference  to  New  Mexico 
and  California,  (see  Congressional  Globe  page 
135:) 

"  He  had  not  yet  met  with  the  first  southern  man- 
'  loho  teas  not  willing  to  renew  and  continue  that  com- 
'  promise.  They  did  not  ask  it  from  any  wish  to  obtain 
'  political  ascendency  over  the  J^orth,  or  hope  to  control 
'  here,  but  from  the  condition  of  thiugs  around  them. 
'  They  ask  their  brethren  of  the  .A'o> 7/i  to  renew  the 
'  same  agreement  now,  and  they  of  the  South  would 
'  scrupulously  fulfill  it." 

1  therefore  think  I  am  justified  in  putting  the  in- 
quiry solemnly  to  the  Representatives  of  the  south- 
ern Stales,  why  do  some  of  you  now  wish  to  make 
a  new  issue  ? 

Not  only  did  the  southern- Representatives  last 
session  express  a  willingness  to  stand  by  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  but  by  voting  for  the  resolu- 
tions providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  they 
expressly  sanctioned  it.  The  third  resolution  says: 
"  And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be  formed 
'out  of  said  territory,  north  of  said  Missouri  com- 
'  promise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
'  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

But  here  is  the  whole  resolution — below  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  people  are  to  decide 
whether  they  will  have  slaves:  above,  slavery  is 
to  be  excluded. 

"  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding 
'  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Tex- 
'  as,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereaf- 
'  ter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of 
'  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
'admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
'  Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
'  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  soii</i  of 
'  thirty-six  degrees  thiity  minutes  north  latitude, 
'  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise 
'  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or  with- 
'  out  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admis- 
'  sion  may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as 
'  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
'  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
'  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

Not  only  did  gentlemen  from  the  South  agree, 
by  adopting  this  resolution,  that  slavery  should  be 
excluded  north  of  36°  30',  but  that  the  people  south 
of  that  line  should  adopt  or  reject  it,  as  they  might 
see  fit.  His  colleague,  [Mr.  Wilmot,]  who  was 
so  much  in  favor  of  "free  soil,"  also  voted  for 
the  admission  of  Texas,  out  of  which  three  or 
four  slave  States  are  to  be  made,  thereby  adopting 
the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  He  said,  in 
his  Tioga  speech  last  fall: 

"Sir,  I  was  in  favor  of  that  measure,  (the  ad- 
'  mission  of  Texas.)  I  earnestly  advocated  it  be- 
'  fore  the  people,  and  voted  for  it  in  Congress.  I 
'  have  no  regrets  for  aught  1  have  done.  If  it  were 
'  to  be  done  over  again,  I  should  do  the  same;  but 
'  it  never  should  have  been  made  a  party  ques- 
'  tion." 

But  it  maybe  said  that  Texas  was  a  part  of  the 
United  States  at  the  date  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  that  when  the  resolutions  providing 
for  the  admission  into  the  Union  were  passed,  sla- 
very was  legalized  therein.  That,  however,  is 
not  a  sufficient  answer  for  gentlemen  either  from 
the  North  or  South.  If  Congress  had  no  power 
to  adopt  the  compromise  line,  originally,  as  gen- 
tlemen from  the  South  affirm,  how  could  they  vote 
for  it  in  the  Texas  resolutions?  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  in  question,  there  was 
territory  sufficient  in  Texas,  entirely  uninhabited,  to 
make  two  or  three  States.  Was  not  that  "  free 
territory?"  and  when  Congress  was  providing  for 
annexing  it  to  the  United  States,  could  not  a  "  pro- 
viso" have  been  inserted,  excluding  slavery  and 
providing  for  one  or  two  free  States,  with  as  much 
propriety  as  adopting  the  Missouri  compromise? 
No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  the  application  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  in  the  case  of  Texas, 


that  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of 
New  Mexico  and  California. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should,  in  the 
language  of  the  Baltimore  resolution,  forbear  "  to 
interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  take  incipi- 
ent steps  in  relation  thereto,"  in  the  Territories 
about  to  be  acquired.  Territorial  Governments 
are  only  temporary  affairs,  and  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  when  they  become  Slates  they  can 
admit  or  reject  slavery  as  they  may  see  proper. 
The  well  known  attributes  of  sovereignty  belong- 
ing to  States,  are  in  full  force,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come such.  Let  them,  then,  work  the  machinery 
for  thetnselves,  until  they  are  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  Stales.  Let  them  be  authorized,  if  you 
please,  as  the  people  of  the  other  Territories  have 
been  authorized,  to  pass  all  laws  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
For  the  short  period,  then,  in  which  the  Territories 
are  in  a  chrysalis  state,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  excluding  slavery,  even  if  we  possessed  it,  is  not 
worth  the  discord  it  would  engender,  and  the  haz- 
ard to  which  it  would  expose  our  Union.  Neither 
the  white  nor  the  black  man  would  be  benefited  by 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power.  The  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  in  Congress,  and  in  the  northern 
States,  it  is  well  known,  has  prevented  the  owners 
of  slaves  from  acting  with  that  liberaliiy  toward 
them  that  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  be- 
lieve that  Delaware,  Maryland, and  Virginia  would 
ere  this  have  abolished  slavery  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  abuse  heaped  upon  them  by  the  fanatics 
and  demagogues  of  other  States.  In  a  Govern- 
ment formed  by  concession  and  compromise,  ex- 
treme opinions  cannot  be  carried  out.  Communi- 
ties, according  to  our  system  of  government,  must 
be  left  to  judge  for  themselves  what  will  best  pro- 
mote their  own  interests,  provided  that,  in  judging, 
they  do  not  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  acts  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of. Power  to  regulate  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  people  never  was  intended  to  be  conferred  on 
Congress.  The  general  objects  of  the  Union  were 
to  protect  us  against  foreign  invasion, .to  defend  uS' 
against  commotions  and  insurrections,  and  to  regu- 
late our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

If  we  have  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  some  who  think  slavery  a  humane  and 
beneficial  institution,  would  contend  that  we  have 
power  to  establish  it,  and  that  such  power  should 
be  exercised.  Would  it  be  right  for  Congress  to 
pass  an  act  authorizing  negroes  to  vote  in  tlie  Ter- 
ritories? If  we  did,  it  would  be  a  pretty  effectual 
way  of  preventing  settlements  in  them.  As  I  said 
in  my  opening,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  add  to 
or  take  from  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  own- 
ers of  slaves.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
made  a  compromise  in  regard  to  slavery.  Tliey 
supposed  that  they  legislated  sufficiently  upon  the 
subject,  and  so  they  did.  If  the  owner  of  a  slave 
takes  him  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  the  Constitution  authorizes  him  to  hold  him 
there  as  such,  the  courts  will  say  so.  The  Con- 
stitution is  the  paramount  law.  If  he  cannot,  (it 
being  "  free  soil,"  as  some  call  it,)  it  will  be  no 
great  deprivation,  for  he  could  not  hold  him  if  he 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  non-slavehold- 
ing  State,  to  reside;  and  besides,  slave  labor  would 
be  unprofitable,  as  1  have  shown,  both  in  New 
Mexico  and  California.  I  do  not  believe  the  ques- 
tion will  ever  arise,  for  soil  and  climate  will  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  population  and  the  kind 
of  labor  that  will  be  employed  in  those  regions; 
but  if  it  should,  let  it  go  to  the  judiciary,  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

I  therefore  think  I  have  given  some  good  reasons 
why  the  legislative  functions  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  exerted  upon  questions  re- 
lating to  slavery,  and  why  the  pro-slavery  men 
of  the  South,  and  the  great  anti-slavery,  VVilmot 
proviso  men  of  the  North,  should  not  cooperate  in 
their  opposition  to  the  nominees  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention.  Extremes,  it  is  irue,  often  meet,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it  in  this  case. 

The  Democratic  party  has  taken  its  position. 
Dare  the  Whigs  do  the  same?  or  do  they  intend  to 
get  into  power  in  the  northern  States,  as  usual,  by 
condemning  slavery,  (pandering  to  prejudices  and 
"  cohogling"  with  the  Abolitionists,)  and  in  the 
South  by  being  its  peculiar  advocates?  The  time 
has  arrived  for  bringing  this  question  distinctly  be- 
fore the  people. 
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Thr  Whigs  talked  of  nominatina;  for  President  a 
gentleman  wlio  was  liimself  a  practical  slaveholder. 
If  they  wanted  to  carry  him  into  the  chair,  they 
■would  have  to  abandon  the  plan  of  getting  into 
power  by  abusing  slavery.  They  would  be  ob- 
liged to  back  out  from  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  their 
candidate  would  not  get  a  Southern  State.  If  that 
question  should  be  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  polit- 
iciil  controversy  in  the  northern  States,  Mr.  B. 
should  heartily  rejoice;  for  if  it  was  pressed  to  its 
result?!,  it  must  lead  to  a  disastrous  issue.  The 
ground  of  entire  neutrality  was  the  true  ground  to 
be  assumed  by  the  Democratic  party.  On  this  that 
party  would  stand  united  and  firm,  however  much 
the  Whigs  might  divide.  The  coming  election 
would  finally  settle  this  question.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  his  friends,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
were  for  or  against  the  Wilmot  proviso?  The  De- 
mocracy were  against  it.  He  hoped  the  Wliigs 
would  either  affirm  or  repudiate  it. 

Mr.  DUER  asked  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  meant  to  say  that  the  Baltimore 
Convention  had  repudiated  the  Wilmot  proviso.' 
Would  the  gentleman  affirm  what  was  the  present 
attitude  of  his  party  ? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD  replied  that  the  Democratic 
party  all  over  the  Union  would  repudiate  it.  They 
riever  brought  it  forward  as  a  party  measure:  the 
"Whigs  did,  in  the  northern  States. 

Mr.  DUER  would  thank  the  gentleman  to  read 
him  the  resolution  adopted  at  Baltimore,  in  which 
such  a  position  was  taken. 

Mr.  BRODHE.\D  said  he  had  read  it:  the  po- 
sition of  the  Democratic  party  was  one  of  neutral- 
ity. Let  the  Whig.s  declare  how  they  stood  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  If  they  abandoned  the  pro- 
viso, (and  if  they  supported  a  slaveholding  candi- 
date who  refused  to  say  what  his  principles  were, 
they  did  virtually  abandon  it,)  let  them  say  so  at 
once.  The  Democratic  party  had  stated  their 
position  upon  all  the  great  questions  aflectins'  the 
interests  or  rights  of  the  people.     Let  the  Whig 

Carty  do  the  same;  and  let  us  have  an  election 
y  an  exercisp.  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  intelli- 
gence. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  W.  VENABLE, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  1,  IS-JS, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  upon  the  power  of 

Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery 

in  the  Territories, 

Mr.  VENABLE  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  extent  to  which  Congress 
may  exercise  legislative  authority  over  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  subject 
of  most  absorbing  interest.  It  is  felt  to  be  so  in 
every  portion  of  ourcountry — has  been  the  source 
of  deep  feeling  and  agitating  debate,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  excite  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the  cotm- 
try  until  definite  action  shall  fix  a  conclusion  for 
the  popular  mind.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  evil  must  grow  out  of  full  and  fair  dis- 
cussion amongst  statesmen,  on  great  constitutional 
questions  involving  our  rights;  nor  shall  I  be 
deterred  from  a  thorough  investigation,  by  a 
clamor  about  abstractions,  often  raised  to  prevent 
the  analysis  of  the  principles  which  are  contained 
in  an  important  line  of  policy.  Every  fundamental 
truth  is  an  abstraction,  and  he  only  is  a  great 
statesman  who  can  first  analyze  a  question,  and 
then,  by  his  mental  balance,  weigh  the  result  of  the 
operation,  and  ascertain  the  proper  force  and  value 
of  the  elements  which  compose  it.  Facts  often 
mislead  us,  because  we  assign  wrong  causes  for 
tlieir  existence;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  most 
plausible  array  of  facts,  the  most  ingenious  deduc- 
tions therefrom,  are  delusive,  for  the  same  reason. 
Truth  reduced  to  its  elementary  principles,  affords 
the  only  safe  guide  to  investigation,  and  the  only 
satisfactory  conclusions  are  those  which  are  formed 
from  such  a  development. 

This  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  become  one  of 
great  practical  importance,  and  I  avail  myself  of 
this  occasion  to  present  my  views  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  country — to  assert  the  rights  of  my 
constituents  and  the  State  which  I  in  part  repre- 


sent, to  the  common  property  of  all  the  people  of 
all  the  States.  A  convention  recently  held  at 
Raleigh, speaking  thesentimentsof  the  Democracy 
of  North  Carolina,  most  distinctly  asserted  their 
opposition  to  liie  doctrines  recently  made  promi- 
nent, by  their  tendency  to  restrict  the  occupation 
of  the  tenitorial  possessions  of  the  United  States 
to  those  citizens  who  reside  in  States  where  sla- 
very does  not  exist.  The  clear  and  temperate  but 
decided  manner  in  which  their  determination  to 
resist  such  opinions  is  expressed,  admonish  me  of 
the  propriety  of  urging  their  wishes  upon  this 
House;  whilst  I  assure  you  that  their  conclu- 
sions are  not  referable  to  impetuosity  in  action, 
nor  have  they  been  rash  in  their  adoption.  Their 
history  is  that  of  a  quiet,  reflecting  people,  never 
involved  in  the  vortex  of  high  party  impulse — pa- 
tient of  wrongs,  when  the  remedy  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country — devoted 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution — ready  to  make 
sacrifices  where  prudence  or  patriotism  required 
them,  but  never  willing  to  abandon  either  their  prin- 
ciples or  their  rights:  always  ready  to  assert  them 
as  patriots  should,  hut  always  expecting  that  en- 
lightened statesmanship,  and  the  high  sense  of 
justice  which  should  characterize  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  were  called  to  legislate  for  our  com- 
mon country,  would  accord  to  them  what  was 
due,  and  remedy  or  remove  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

In  asking  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  whilst 
I  endeavor  to  argue  this  question,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  1  may  be  believed  when  I  declare  that  my  pur- 
pose is  not  to  agitate  but  to  coir.pose — to  pour  oil 
on  the  waters  which  have  been  troubled — to  pre- 
sent no  useless  and  distractinsr  issues,  nor  to  place 
our  friends  in  the  North  and  West  in  a  false  posi- 
tion before  their  constituents.  We  desire  no  sacri- 
fices of  the  kind;  we  only  ask  for  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution;  and  we  feel  assured  that  wc 
shall  not  ask  in  vain.  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  such  a  view  of  this  question,  that 
all  of  us  may  at  least  acquiesce  in  taking  a  position 
which  secures  the  honor  of  all,  and  does  equal 
justice  to  all;  that  a  good  understanding  may  be 
established,  and  peace  and  good-will  be  restored 
to  our  deliberations.  The  heirs  of  n  common  in- 
heritance, won  by  the  sacrifices  and  the  valor  of 
our  ancestors,  or  accumulated  by  the  progress  of 
our  own  greatness,  should  never  descend  from 
their  hi?h  station  to  wrangle  about  the  partition, 
or  permit  folly  to  estrange  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  the  most  sacred  bonds. 

With  this  view,  sir,  1  declare  that  we  are  con- 
tent to  abide  the  Missouri  coinpromise;  not  that 
we  believe  that  Congress  had  any  right  to  annex 
any  such  condition,  or  to  enact  any  such  law;  but 
the  compromise  having  been  made  and  acquiesced 
in  for  near  thirty  years,  there  is  no  purpose  enter- 
tained by  any  southern  statesman  to  disturb  it 
now.  If  this  compromise  would  adjust  this  differ- 
ence, if  it  would  compose  .this  trouble,  we  are 
content  to  abide  it,  and  the  renewal  of  its  operation 
recognized  by  the  laws  admitting  Texas  into  the 
Union,  and  adjusting  its  territorial  limits.  In  doing 
this,  and  entering  our  protest  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  the  compromise,  we  say  to  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding  Slates,  We 
have  made  lar;;e  concessions;  we  have  given  up  a 
large  territory,  to  which  our  slaveholders  cannot 
remove;  we  have  consented  to  make  it  exclusively 
yours;  whilst  we  have  placed  no  restriction  to 
prevent  you  from  the  occupation  of  the  territories 
to  which  we  are  permitted  to  come.  This  conces- 
sion abridges  our  rights,  without  the  promise  of  a 
consideration;  it  enlarges  yours,  withoutanyequiv- 
alent  being  paid  by  you;  yet,  for  peace,  harmony, 
and  good-will,  we  have  acquiesced,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  acquiesce;  and  are  now  willing  that  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  may  be  recognized  until 
it  reach  the  Pacific  shore,  if  that  is  the  last  conces- 
sion which  shall  be  demanded.  And  here  let  me 
ask  gentlemen.  When,  in  the  history  of  our  national 
progress,  did  any  southern  statesman  invade  the 
institutions  of  the  North?  When  were  demands 
made  for  peculiar  or  exclusive  privileges,  from 
which  any  other  citizens  of  our  common  country 
were  excluded?  If  this  be  true,  we  ask  that  the 
oflTensive  doctrine  of  the  Wihnot  proviso  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Oregon  bill;  that  this  obstruction 
be  removed  from  the  progress  of  that  measure. 
The  whole  country  is  above  the  parallel  of  36° 30', 


and  is  within  the  spirit  and  meanmg  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  Why  do  they  seek  to  annex 
this  feature  to  the  bill?  Is  it  to  obtain  another 
precedent— to  shake  the  chains  in  our  faces,  and 
teach  the  South  the  humiliating  truth  that  they  are 
powerless  whenever  a  bare  majority  of  votes  can  be 
obtained  here?  Can  any  good  result  from  thia 
policy,  either  in  the  advance  of  national  prosperity 
or  the  cultivation  of  kind  and  patriotic  feelings  \n 
our  great  family?  Permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  with 
all  respect,  that  in  such  a  work  as  this,  demagogues 
find  their  proper  occupation,  agitators  their  appro- 
priate employment.  The  petty  politician,  whose 
horizon  is  circumscribed  by  the  events  of  a  single 
campaign,  whose  little  heart  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  but  small  success,  may  labor  in  such  a  causo 
with  ardor  and  with  zeal;  but  the  elevated  states- 
man, the  high-souled  patriot,  whose  enterprise  is 
his  country's  glory,  whose  vision,  extending  to  fu- 
ture ages,  looks  through  the  vista,  and  realizes  all 
of  happiness, prosperity, and  renown,  which  union, 
and  love,  and  concert  among  his  countrymen  shall 
secure,  will  frown  upon  the  first  effort  to  mar  the 
harmony  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  each  other.  His  reward  will  be  rich: 
it  will  be  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  I  trust,  sir, 
tha't  the  Oregon  bill  will  be  passed;  that  it  will  not 
be  delayed  by  this  unnecessary  proviso;  that  the 
cry  of  distress,  which  reaches  us  from  the  miseries 
of  savage  warfare,  may  be  forever  hushed,  by 
sending  promptly  a  territorial  government  and  a 
military  force  to  their  immediate  relief. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  sir,  in  passing,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Missouri compiomise  and  its  legitimate 
results,  as  tendering  one  platform  on  which  we  all 
can  stand,  both  North  and  South:  the  South,  in- 
deed, shorn  of  some  of  her  privileges,  but  willing 
to  concede  theiYi  for  tranquillity  and  repose:  yield- 
ing, but  with  a  prote.stando ;  acquiescing  in,  but  not 
approving,  the  means,  or  acknowledging  the  right 
to  enact  it.  But,  sir,  the  consummation  of  a  peace 
with  Mexico,  (which,  I  suppose,  may  now  be  con* 
sidered  a  fixed  fact,)  presents  this  question  in  an 
interesting  and  practical  position  bel'oreus,  involv- 
ing most  important  results,  and  leading  directly  to 
the  development  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in 
relation  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  question  diiectly, 
and  to  decide  whether  the  Wilmot  proviso  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  territorial  acquisitions 
of  the  Mexican  war,  or  in  what  other  manner  thia 
vexed  question  is  to  be  settled. 

And  heue,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  its  fullest  extent.  As  I  deny  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  slavery  into  existence  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  so  I  also  deny  the 
right  to  forbid  if.  I  adopt  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  late  Baltimore  Convention, as  meeting 
my  approbation:  "That  all  efforts  of  the  abolition- 
'  is/5,  or  others,  to  indxice  Congress  to  interfere  icitk 
'  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  thereto, 
'  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarining  and  dan- 
'  gerous  consequences,  and  thai  all  such  efforts  have  a7i 
'  inevilahle  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  rf  the 
'  people,  and  to  endanger  the  stidiility  and  permanence 
'  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by 
'  any  friend  cf  our  political  institutions:"  Languaije 
which  most  stiikingly  illustrates  the  folly,  as  well 
:is  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  assuming  the 
right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  this  relation, — a 
declaration  which,  if  adopted  and  sustained  in 
good  faith,  in  all  its  intent  and  meaning,  must  for- 
ever remove  from  all  our  deliberation  and  inter- 
course this  exasperating  difliculty.  If  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  in  the  premises  be  granted, 
then  the  whole  question  is  settled.  There  is  no 
limit  but  their  discretion,  no  safety  but  the  clem- 
ency of  a  majority.  But,  sir,  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  were  wise  men,  whose  profound  sagaci- 
ty and  immaculate  virtue,  combined  with  a  patriot- 
ism unsurpassed  in  all  human  history,  qualified 
them  to  guard  the  infancy  of  the  nation  which  sprung 
into  existence  by  their  prowess,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  that  greatness  which 
they  distinctly  foresaw.  No  aspect  of  the  future 
escaped  their  observation,  no  contingency  which 
might  arise  waa  omitted  in  their  provisions;  and 
it  is  to  this  Constitution  that  we  refer  to  adjust 
this  question  and  fix  the  principles  on  which,  I 
trust,  we  may  all  agree. 
The  extent  of  legislative  power  over  the  terri- 
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toiiei5  oT  the  United  Stafs,  which  may  he  consti- 
tiitionally  pxercised  hy  Congress,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution,  which    provides   that  "  Congress   shall 

•  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all   needful 

•  rules  and  regulations  respeclins  the  territory  and 

•  other  properly  of  the   United   Stales;  and  noth- 

•  ing  io  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 

•  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  the  United  Slates  or 
'  of  any  particular  State."  The  clear  and  unques- 
tional)le  meaninj:;-  of  which  must  be,  that  territory 
is  regarded  as  property,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions referred  to  are  such  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
mal<e  the  territories  and  oilier  property  available. 
Any  rule  not  needful  for  this  purpose  is  contrary 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  provision.  No 
per.son  can  suppose  that  the  words  "dispose  of" 
can  have  any  meaning  by  which  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  waste,  to  cede  away,  or  otherwise 
render  the  territories  of  the  United  States  unavail- 
able for  the  great  purpose  of  supplying  the  national 
treasury  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Uniied  States.  Any  other  construction 
of  those  words  might  transfer  the  treaty-making 
power  to  Congress,  and  give  authority  to  cede 
away  the  public  domain.  It  is  true,  that  the  power 
to  acquire  territory  implies  the  power  to  govern 
it  when  acquired;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  such 
government  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
etitution.  But  Congress  does  not  acquire  territory. 
The  people  of  theUnited  States  acquire  it,  and  have 
the  right  to  govern  it,  and  have  limiied  Congress, 
R3  their  trustee,  in  the  name  of  Government,  by  the 
Constitution.  Congress  could  have  no  power  to 
establish  religion  or  to  create  titles  of  nobility  in 
the  territories,  because  expressly  denied  by  the 
Constitution;  and  when  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stales  are  extended  over  a  territory,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  are  so 
extended,  and  that  nothing  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  in  force  as  a  law.  I  know  that  it 
is  as.serted,  and  that  by  southern  statesmen,  that 
Congress  has  unlimited  power  of  legislation  over 
the  territories;  but  if  this  be  true,  then  Congress 
may,  by  law,  commit  the  entire  government  of  the 
persons  and  property  in  the  territories  to  the  Will 
of  a  single  individual,  and  thus  present  the  anom- 
aly of  n  despotism  created  and  sustained  by  the 
Constitution  itself, — a  conclusion  so  monstrous  as 
only  to  require  the  annunciation  to  carry  home  the 
conviction  of  its  fallacy  to  every  mind.  (See  note 
A,  Appendix.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
nroposiiion,  that  whatever  was  property  when  the 
Federal  Government  came  into  existence,  under 
our  Constitution,  so  far  as  that  Government  is  con- 
crned,  must  ever  remain  property.  The  States, 
as  sovereigns,  alone  can  alter  the  rights  of  things 
■within  their  own  jurisiliotion,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  their  sovereignly.  The  Federal  Government  is 
therefore  bound  to  consider  as  properly  all  that 
was  so  considered  at  its  adoption,  and  the  Consti- 
tution guaranties  the  enjoyment  of  ;hat  property 
in  tranquillity  and  security  to  all  the  holders,  so  far 
as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  operative  in 
the  premises.  And  this  is  true  whenever  that  pro- 
perty is  placed  under  ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  territories  are  the 
public  domain,  the  common  properly  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  States — acquired  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  common  purse,  or  purchased  by  the  valor  of 
our  people,  without  reference  to  geographical  dis- 
tinctions, or  domestic  municipal  regulations.  It 
follows,  then,  that  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  even  before  an  organized  government  is  in- 
stituted, the  Constitution  and  laws  recognize  the 
light  of  property;  for  none  can  for  a  moment  as- 
sume that  the  territories  of  the  United  States  are 
without  law,  or  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  tempor- 
P>-y  government  should  exist  to  brin^  them  under 
tJie  operation  of  law.  (See  note  B.)  The  Govern-, 
ment  is  bound  to  protect  them  from  invasion  and 
itijury,  because  they  are  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  Then  the  question  arises — what  is  the 
effect  of  the  organization  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  property  amongst  the  in- 
liabilanls  of  the  territory  so  placed  under  organic 
law?  If  the  previous  reasoning  be  correct,  before 
such  organization  all  the  citizens  of  the  Uniied 
States  had  an  equal  riglit  to  go  into  the  territories, 
mid  carry  with  them  those  subjects  recognized  as 
properly  by  the  Constitution.  If  this  right  be 
either  weakened  or  destroyed,  it  must  be  from  the 


effect  of  territorial  organization.  In  order  to  give 
that  effect,  that  organization  must  communicate 
the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  or  be  it.'^elf  the  art  of 
a  sovereign  power.  We  then  inquire,  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  sovereign  ?  or  as  to  what 
subjects  is  it  sovereign?  No  one  ran  claim  sov- 
ereignty, per  se,  for  a  delegated  authority.  So  far 
as  power  is  delegated,  so  far  is  its  operation  final 
and  complete,  and  no  further.  The  Constitution, 
with  abundant  caution,  guards  this  point,  by  de- 
claring, that  whatever  power  is  notexpressly  ceded 
by  the  States  in  that  instrument,  is  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  and  the  people  of  the  States  : 
thus  declaring  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
mere  trustee  for  the  sovereign  State.s  of  this  Con- 
federacy, with  well-defined  and  strictly  limited 
powers.  If,  then,  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
had  a  right  to  go  with  their  property  tipon  the  pub- 
lic domain  before  territorial  organization;  if  Con- 
gress must  regard  as  property  whatever  was  so 
regarded  by  the  States  adopting  it,  then  it  follows 
that  a  territorial  organization  can  give  Congress  no 
powers  which  it  did  not  before  possess  under  the 
Constitution.  If  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
power,  then  no  relation  created  by  law  with  the 
habitaiis  of  a  territory  does  communicate  that  power 
to  either  party. 

It  has  been  said,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
territorial  legislatures  have  exercised  powers  de- 
nied to  Congress  under  the  Constitution  ;  that 
they  have  granted  bank  charters  and  created  cor- 
porations; that  they  have  borrowed  money  upon 
the  faith  of  the  territorial  government,  and  exer- 
cised other  acts  of  sovereigntv.  Conceding  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  of  facts,  nothing  is 
proved  but  that  the  territorial  government  did  what 
Congress  disapproved  of,  and  that  which  they 
were  not  authorized  to  do.  The  creation  of  a  cor- 
poration is  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  sovereignty, 
for  it  is  creating  a  legal  owner  to  property  invested 
with  the  rights  of  a  person — an  authority  denied 
to  Congress,  because  not  specified  in  the  powers 
of  which  this  Federal  Government  is  a  trustee.  It 
assumes,  that  under  the  effect  of  an  organic  law 
extended  to  a  territory  and  accepted  by  the  in- 
haliitants,  llie  powers  of  Congress  are  enlarged, 
and  that  by  the  approbation  of  such  an  act  of  a 
territorial  legislature,  Congress  may,  by  implica- 
tion, charter  a  bank,  which  it  could  not  do  directly 
by  its  own  action.  Del>ts  contracted  by  a  Terri- 
tory upon  its  faith  and  credit  are  of  no  legal  obli- 
gation upon  the  people  of  that  Territory  after  it  has 
become  a  State.  And  ifCongress  have  transcended 
their  power  in  legislating  for  any  territory,  the 
argument  derived  from  this  usurpation  is  met  by 
the  maxim,  that  an  evil  usage  must  be  abolished. 
I  am  aware  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  the 
power  of  complete  sovereignly  shall  be  exercised; 
which  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  is  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  itself.  Much,  sir,  may  be  learned  by 
a  reference  to  facts,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the 
Government.  Our  whole  policy  in  territorial  or- 
ganization, has  been  with  a  view  to  the  most  pru- 
dent disposition  of  the  public  domain  with  refer- 
ence to  its  profitable  sale. 

When  settlers  occupied  so  much  of  the  public 
domain  as  to  render  it  tnanifesl  that  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  the  lands,  an  organic  law  has  been 
tendered  to  the  habilans,\n  order  that,  under  a  civil 
organization,  land  offices  and  other  facilities  for  the 
sale  of  land  and  transfer  of  titles  should  be  made. 
In  these  organic  laws,  Congress  has  repudiated 
the  idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  Territories,  by  re- 
serving the  right  of  reviewing,  and  repealing  if 
necessary,  the  laws  enacted  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature. When  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  ac- 
ce[)t  the  organic  law  with  all  its  conditions,  the 
government  is  then  organized,  and  continues  until 
it  expires,  ex  vi  termini,  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  to  be  formed  out  of  said  Territory.  Now, 
the  creation  of  this  territorial  organization  and  the 
existence  of  this  temporary  government  gave  no  jus 
accrescendum  either  to  this  local  legislature,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory,  or  to  Congress.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  were  extended  over  them';  but  it  was  a 
government  consistent  with  and  according  to  the 
Con.stitution — a  government  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  possessing  no  authority  beyond  its 
grants.  So  that  the  right  togovern  is  not  in  this  case 
a  right  of  absolute  sovereignty,  but  of  sovereignty 
I  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  fundamental  law. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  declaring  that 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  implies  the  right  to 
govern  it  when  acquired,  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  government  to  be  admini.siered 
must  be  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  sustain  rather  than  conflicts  with 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  at  what  time  does  the  right  accrue, 
and  to  whom,  to  decide  upon  and  fix  the  domestic 
institutions  and  the  municipal  law  of  the  territories.' 
And  who  is  invested  with  that  authority  ?  It  will  be 
seen,  by  reference  to  the  same  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution referred  to,  as  controlling  the  power  over 
territories,  that  ^'Congress  may  admit  new  States 
into  this  Union."  A  reference  to  the  Madison 
Papers  will  enlighten  us  as  to  this  firovision.  A 
proposition  was  made  to  authorize  Congress  to 
form  new  States  out  of  the  .territories  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  which  was  rejected,  and  the 
provision  above  quoted  was  adopted.  Nothing 
could  have  been  wiser  and  more  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  United  States  are  sovereign  States,  and  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact  of  sovereign  States; 
and  inasmuch  as  Congress  could  not  coiiTer  sov- 
ereignty upon  a  Territory,  it  was  left  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  to  assert  theirown  sovereignty, 
and  then,  as  sovereign,  come  into  the  Federal 
Union.  They  wisely  concluded  that  an  act  of 
Congress  declaring  a  Territory  a  sovereign  State 
would  in  fact  invest  it  with  no  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty: but  that  the  people  of  the  Territory,  at 
a  proper  time,  being  theonly  source  of  sovereignty, 
could  make  the  declaration  for  themselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, whenever  a  State  has  been  admitted 
into  the  Union,  it  lias  been  after  their  constitution 
has  been  adopted  and  their  sovereignty  announced ; 
and  then,  as  one  of  our  glorious  sisterhood,  she 
has  been  welcomed  amongst  us.  This  power  was 
withheld  from  Congress,  and  left  with  the  peo- 
ple. Nor  is  the  Constitution  silent  as  to  the 
time  when  this  event  shall  take  place.  The  indi- 
cations in  the  Constitution  are  so  clearly  marked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  conjec- 
ture. In  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  it  i-s 
provided  that  there  shall  be  an  apportionment  of 
representation  to  population,  and  that  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly foreseen  that  Kentucky,  Tennessee, and  the 
great  Northwestern  Territory  was  soon  to  be  filled 
with  inhabitants — soon  to  demand  admission  into 
the  Confederation;  and  with  the  forecast  which 
marked  all  their  t^cts,  it  was  fixed  when  such  a 
demand  might  be  made,  and  when  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  Corrgre.ss  to  meet  it  and  to  comply.  The 
Constitution  was  made  with  reference  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  institutions,  and  the  increase'in  th» 
number  of  the  Slates.  When,  therefore,  the  mi- 
nority of  the  territory  shall  have  ceased — when 
the  residents,  who  have  made  their  homes  upon 
the  public  domain,  now  transferred  by  sale  to  the 
occupants  thereof,  shall  have  amounted  to  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  give  them  a  right  to  claim  a  repre- 
sentation on  this  floor — then  they  have  reached  a 
position  in  their  existence  on  which  to  assert  their 
sovereignty,  by  adopting  fundamental  law  for  them- 
selves, fixing  their  own  domestic  policy,  admitting 
or  excluding  slavery,  and  doing  any  other  thing 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  republican  govern- 
ment. When  this  constitution  is  adopted,  they 
have  a  right  to  ask,  and  Congress  is  bound  to  ad- 
mit, the  sovereign  State  into  the  Confederacy.  It 
cannot  be  gravely  asserted  that  the  sovereignty 
accrues  to  the  State  by  the  acknowledgment  or 
expression  of  consent  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
As  well  might  the  independence  of  a  Government 
be  ascertained  by  its  recognition  by  other  Govern- 
ments. Independence  must  exist  before  it  is  recog- 
nized, and  sovereignty  must  spring  from  its  proper 
source,  the  action  of  the  people,  and  its  acknowl- 
edgment by  Congress  admits  its  previous  exist- 
ence.    (See  note  C.) 

When  the  people  of  a  Territory  grow  into  num- 
bers sufficient  to  constitute  a  Stale  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  shall  abolish  or  establish  slavery  in 
their  constitution,  no  one  has  a  right  to  question 
their  authority  so  to  do.  I  do  not  invoke  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  protect  slaves  ns  property 
in  the  Territories.  I  ask  for  no  legislation  upon 
the  subject.  They  are  already  recognized  as  prop- 
erty by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  the  courts 
afford  ample  protection  to  the  rights  of  properly. 
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Legral  rights  must  of  necessity  be  decided  by  the 
courts.  A  mere  territorial  government,  owing  its 
existence  to  an  act  of  Concjress,  subjecting  its  laws 
to  the  veto  of  Congress,  and  leaning  for  the  expenses 
of  its  administration  upon  Congress,  can  surely  lay 
no  claim  to  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  which  bind  Congress  bind 
them,  and  they  can  neither  create  nor  destroy  insti- 
tutions recognized  and  guarantied  by  that  Consti- 
tution. If  I  am  asked  why  any  particular  point 
of  time  should  be  denoted  as  that  in  which  a  Ter- 
ritory may  acquire  and  as.sert  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State,  I  reply,  that  the  reason  is  the  same  as  that 
which  confers  the  riirht  of  self-direction  and  self- 
control  upon  an  individual  who  has  reached  the 
a?e  of  twenty-one  years.  A  time  must  be  desig- 
nated, and  that  decision  must  be  the  result  of  pru- 
dence and  sound  reason.  The  object  of  our  system 
is  to  extend  republican  institutions;  and  when  a 
territory  shall  have  passed  the  years  of  its  minority, 
and  acquired  a  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
entitle  it  to  a  representative  on  this  floor,  it  has  all 
the  elements  of  sovereignty,  and  can  perfect  it  by 
the  proper  combination  and  concentration  of  those 
elements. 

But  this  question  is  presented  in  a  most  practi- 
cal and  impoitant  aspect  when  we  consider  the 
results  of  the  Mexican  war.  New  Mexico  and 
California  are  integral  portions  of  our  territory 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  has  been  ratified  between  the  countries. 
They  will  require  a  territorial  organization  at  our 
hands,  and  we  are  already  told  by  a  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Murpht,]  that  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  those  provinces  already  forbid  sla- 
very, it  cannot  exist  within  their  limits  without 
legislative  enactments.  To  sustain  this  position, 
he  has  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield 
in  the  case  of  Campbell  against  Hall,  (1  Cowper's 
Reports,)  where  Lord  Mansfield  lays  down  the 
doctrine  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  country  con- 
tinue in  force  until  they  aie  altered  by  the  con- 
queror; a  doctrine  which,  if  taken  in  its  full  e.x- 
tent,  seems  subversive  of  all  the  received  principles 
of  the  law  of  conquest,  and  which,  however  appli- 
cable to  the  English  Government,  is  totally  repug- 
nant to  otir  institutions  and  our  fundamental  law. 
There  can  be  no  civil  dominion  over  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  founded  upon 
the  Constitution.  From  this  source  it  must  ema- 
nate, and  as  soon  as  either  by  treaty  or  by  the 
sword  a  territory  is  incorporated  within  the  limits 
of  tiie  United  States,  the  Constitution  immediately 
attaches  to  it  and  is  operative  upon  it,  and  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to,  or  subversive  of,  its  provi- 
sions must  fall  before  its  power.  This  must  be 
manifest;  for,  if  otherwise,  we  might  have  an  estab- 
lished religion  in  those  province,  against  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  of  property  mi^ht  be  utterly 
lost  against  all  the  gurantees  provided  for  their 
protection.  The  conquered  nation  would  give  law 
to  their  conquerors,  and  the  result  of  victory  would 
be  the  subjection  of  the  victors.  It  is  true,  that 
the  laws  of  nations  do  recognize  the  force  of  all 
laws,  even  in  conquered  countries,  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  peace  and  tranquillity,  until  repealed 
or  altered  by  the  conquerors.  But  it  is  only  of 
such  laws  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
theconqueringPower.  Whenever  the  laws  in  Cali- 
foi-nia  and  New  i\Iexico  conflict  with,  and  are  re- 
pugnant to,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  Constitution  at  once  overrides  such  laws,  and 
by  the  very  act  of  cession  or  of  conquest,  becomes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     (See  note  D.)  ' 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  conclusion  at  which  to  I 
arrive,  that  after  all  the  costs  and  sacrifices  of  war,  ; 
the  population  of  the  conquered  territory  have 
the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  their  con- 
querors shall  occupy  their  country.  It  would  be 
equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  ri^ht  and 
justice  so  to  adjust  the  matter,  that  a  largeportion 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  even  the  very 
men  whose  lives  were  periled  in  the  war,  should 
be  excluded  from  occupying  the  land  that  they  had 
won  with  their  swords.  We  deny  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  either  to 
extend  or  to  forbid  slavery;  we  ask  for  no  legis- 
lation at  the  hands  of  Congress  in  the  premises; 
neither  are  we  willing  that  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion, confessedly  inferior  in  ail  the  elements  of 
civilization  and  capacity  for  self-government,  should 


erect  a  barrier  to  the  emigration  of  the  citizens  of  | 
fifteen  States  of  this  Republic.    No,  sir;  we  invoke 
neither  the  aid  of  Congress  to  legislate  slavery  into  , 
existence  there,  nor  will  we  admit  the  authority  of  ' 
the  present  population   to  control  it,  unless  in  a 
condition  to  be  erected  into  a  State  government  and 
ready  to  perfect  such  an  organization      The  Con- 
stitution recognizes  slaves  as  property.    Whenever 
territory  is  acquired,  it  is  the  property  of  all  the 
people  of  all   the  States,  and  the  Constitution  se- 
cures to  every  citizen  the  right  to  occupy  that  ter- 
ritory on  equal  terms  with  any  other  citizen  of  any 
of  our  confederated  Slates. 

Gentlemen  sometimes  appear  astonished  that  < 
this  subject  excites  so  much  interest  with  the  Rep-  | 
resentatives  of  the  southern  States.  I  think  that 
this  surprise  will  cease  when  they  are  advi.<;ed  that 
in  all  the  phases  of  this  matter,  as  presented  in  the 
shape  of  alternatives,  the  South  must  be  loser  and 
cannotgain.  If  the  Missouri  compromise  extended  i 
to  the  Pacific  prevails,  (and  to  this  we  consent,) 
the  slaveholding  States  surrender  much,  and  get 
nothing  in  return.  If  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is 
adopted,  all  is  lost  to  those  States,  and  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  are  monopolized  by 
the  citizens  of  fifteen  States  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  fit'teen.  Should  it  be  determined  that  as  soon 
as  a  territorial  government  is  formed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  can  settle  this  question  legisla- 
tively, the  same  result  will  most  probably  follow, 
inasmuch  as  emigration  is  much  greater  from  the 
free  States  than  from  the  others.  And  lastly, 
should  the  doctrine  that  the  laws  of  the  portion  of 
Mexico  ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  are  in  force  until 
repealed  by  the  conquering  Power,  all  that  terri- 
tory is  forever  closed  to  the  citizens  of  those  States 
which  recognize  slaves  as  property.  I  am  sure 
that  no  person  can  suppose  that  the  southern  peo- 
ple or  their  Representatives  are  so  regardless  of 
their  rights  as  to  admit  the  propriety  of  such  con- 
cessions. I  could  never,  sir,  return  to  my  con- 
stituents after  approving  of  such  measures,  with- 
out a  deep  conviction  that  I  deserved  their  contempt 
and  an  assurance  that  I  should  receive  their  exe- 
cration. Neither  can  I  be  induced  to  believe,  that 
any  considerable  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  j 
any  portion  of  the  Union,  desire  such  a  state  of 
things.  A  demand  so  unreasonable,  and  the  op- 
eration of  which  would  be  so  glaringly  unjust,  can 
never  be  made  by  those  who  regard  the  rights  of 
others,  or  properly  estimate  the  great  objects  of 
the  union  of  the  States. 

The  whole  of  the  difficulty  in  this  vexed  ques- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  a  doubt  which 
has  arisen  whether  slaves  be  property  under  the 
Constitution.  In  these  days  of  progress,  it  seems  | 
to  have  been  discovered  that  they  are  not  to  be  so 
regarded,  and  a  philanthropic  crusade  is  set  on  1 
foot  to  prevent  what  is  deemed  the  extension  of  a  : 
great  evil.  So  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned, 
sir,  it  is  a  dry  matter  of  law,  and  not  a  subject  of 
transcendental  rodomontade.  Gentlemen  may 
indulge  in  the  recreation  of  philanthropic  decla- 
mation, either  for  their  own  or  the  edification  of 
others.  But,  surely,  ascertained  and  guarantied 
rights  are  not  to  be  hazarded  or  questioned  upon  | 
any  such  pretence.  I  arraign  no  man's  motives 
for  his  opinions  on  the  abstract  question  of  slavery; 
it  is  sufficient  for  me  that  1  am  satisfied  with  an  , 
institution  which  existed  in  my  State  before  my 
birth,  and  will  continue  long  after  my  death — an 
instirtition  the  practical  evils  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discern,  to  which  I  refer  much  of  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
absence  of  which  v/ould  at  once  determine  me  in 
the  choice  of  a  residence.  1  have  never  lived,  and 
never  expect  to  live,  in  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  where  this  institution  does  not  exist. 

Such,  sir,  are  my  opinions.     It  may  be  that  they 
are  not  the  opinions  of  others.     I  arraign  no  man  ^ 
for  his  taste  or  his  conscientious  convictions;  but 
I  have   said   thus   much   because  1  think  all   rant 
and  declamation  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery  i 
out  of  place  in  this  discussion.     Slaves  were  re-  i; 
garded  as  property  at  the  formation  of  this  Gov-  j| 
ernment,  and  have  been  so  regarded  by  Congress  l| 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money  by  a  \ 
direct  tax.      Even  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  whose  au-  '[ 
thority  has  been  invoked  to  prove  that  they  are  not  M 
property,  belonged  to  the  Congress  which  passed  ; 
the  direct-tax  law,  immediately  at  or  about  the    ' 
close  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.     I  pre-  '•'< 


sume  he  voted  for  that  law,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Slaves  are  therein  declared  to  be 
property,  ordered  to  be  treated  as  such,  taxed  as 
such,  and  the  tax:  declared.to  be  a  lien  on  the  slave 
until  paid.  The  marshal  was  authorized  to  sell 
and  convey  the  slave  under  a  sale  for  taxes.  Slaves 
are  now  and  ever  have  been  sold  by  the  marshal 
under  executions  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  has  questioned  the  title  thus 
acquired  by  the  purchaser.  Whence,  then,  can 
the  power  arise,  by  which  Congress  may  forbid 
the  settlement  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  our  common  inheritance  with  that  which 
is  recognized  as  property? 

With  what  show  of  justice  can  discriminations 
be  made  in  favor  of  one  species  of  property  and 
against  another?  or  how  can  a  right  which  looks 
for  its  origin  to  the  exercise  of  State  sovereignty, 
unimpaired  by  surrender  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, be  brought  under  the  control  of  Congress? 
Sir,  it  is  a  most  serious,  a  most  responsible  under- 
taking, to  determine  that  any  portion  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens are  to  be  excluded  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  fathers  You  ask  much,  indeed, from 
us,  when  you  require  us  to  consent  to  see  our  chil- 
dren disinherited — to  register  our  approbation  of 
the  decree  which  illegitimates  them  as  American 
citizens.  Much  more  is  asked  than  will  ever  be 
granted.  If  this  reproach  is  to  be  upon  us,  it  must 
never  be  by  our  own  consent.  The  broad  lands 
won  by  our  fathers  of  right  belong  to  us  all.  The 
blood  which  flowed  upon  the  plains  of  every  battle- 
field from  Saratoga  to  Camden,  came  fiom  the 
wounds  of  patriots  who,  from  the  North  and  South, 
buckled  on  their  armor  to  do  battle  for  liberty — 
whose  bold  and  manly  hearts  were  never  under  the 
influence  of  unpatriotic  feelings — who  sought  no 
local  or  sectional  advantages,  but  regarded  all  this 
broad  land  as  a  common  treasure  to  enrich  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  Happily  for  them,  the 
delusion  (if  one)  lasted  long  enough  to  save  their 
honored  faces  from  a  blush  atourdegeneracy.  Hap- 
py was  his  lot,  who  slept  on  the  field  of  his  glory; 
thrice  happy  those  who  saw  in  the  distance  their 
country's  prosperity,  and  left  the  world  before  dis- 
sensions and  distrust  threatened  to  bring  distress 
where  they  looked  for  happiness,  and  dishonor 
where  they  looked  forglory.  Let  it  not  be  reserved 
for  us,  now  that  the  family  of  States  has  increased 
from  thirteen  to  thirty — when  Heaven  has  rained 
prosperity  upon  us  in  golden  showers — when  the 
eyes  of  a  world  struggling  for  their  rightsare  turned 
to  us  with  agonizing  anxiety — when  the  consum.- 
mation  of  our  glory  and  our  power  as  a  people  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  most  vivid  imagina- 
tion— when  the  obedient  lightning  coursing  along 
on  the  wires  of  communication  will  ere  long  place 
our  kindred  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  shoies 
again  in  the  family  circle,  and  carry  in  a  moment 
the  tale  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  over  rivers,  and  forests 
and  prairies,  and  plains — when  distance  shall  no 
longer  forbid  association,  and  light  and  knowledge 
shall  make  their  aggressive  advances  on  darkness 
and  barbarism — when  the  resources  of  our  terri- 
tories, developed  under  the  creative  energies  of  our 
wonderful  people,  shall,  year  afier  year,  greet  us 
with  the  organization  of  a  new  State,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  sister  into  the  family,  bright  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  virgin  sovereignty.  Let  it  not, 
sir,  be  reserved  for  us,  in  an  unworthy  struggle 
for  political  ascendency,  or  a  more  unworthy 
grasping  for  exclusive  privileges,  founded  on  sec- 
tional claims,  to  create  and  awaken  the  elements  of 
a  storm,  which  shall  sweep  over  our  bright  and 
happy  country,  like  the  angel  of  destruction,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  wreck  of  liberty  and  the  ruin  of 
social  institutions;  which  shall  show  to  the  world 
the  tomb  of  liberty,  the  fragments  of  its  temples; 
where  the  friends  of  our  race  shall  weep,  and  the 
enemies  of  human  advancement  shall  rejoice.  No, 
sir;  let  a  more  enlightened  policy  prevail,  a  more 
generous  im]iulse  give  direction  to  our  measures; 
let  the  heaven-born  spirit  influence  us  which  in- 
fluenced the  patriarchs,  who,  ascending  to  the 
mountain  top,  agreed  to  divide  their  wealth  and 
divide  their  territories,  the  eldergiving  the  younger 
the  choice,  for  "it  was  not  meet  for  them  to  differ, 
for  they  were  brethren."  Let  the  lines  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  extend  to  the  Pacific.  Take  that 
invaluable  territory,  including  the  richest  and  the 
best  which  the  sun  shines  upon;  but  leave  us  our 
rio-hts,  shorn  indeed  of  much  of  their  extent;  and 
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although  )'ou  hold  in  your  hands  the  sword  of  the 
law  to  exclude  us,  we  will  jjlace  no  obstruction  to 
f  migration  from  your  portion  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  to  the  committee  the 
resolution  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  which  de- 
nounces, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  interference  of 
Congress  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  even 
the  taking  of  incipient  steps  thereto.  I  offer  to 
our  northern  and  western  brethren  the  Missouri 
compromise,  onerous  and  exacting  as  it  is  upon 
the  South,  extending  its  provisions  to  the  Pacific, 
including  the  fine  soil,  the  magnificent  harbors, 
and  all  the  local  advantages  which  nature  has  ap- 
propriated to  these  geographical  limits.  I  admit 
the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  to 
make  iheir  own  inunicipal  institutions,  whenever 
they  shall  reach  that  amount  of  population  which 
shall  entitle  them  to  a  representation  on  this  floor. 
I  shall  welcome  them,  whether  forbidding  or  recog- 
nizing slavery,  into  the  Union.  I  am  contented 
to  leave  the  question  in  the  Territories  up  to  that 
time,  to  the  learning  and  the  purity  of  our  courts. 
But  I  protest  against  the  right  of  a  few  hahilans 
of  a  Teiritory  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  fifteen 
States  of  this  Union  from  the  occupancy  of  the 
common  public  dom.ain.  I  protest  against  the 
authority  of  a  law  which  they  may  enact  which 
shall  override  the  Constitution,  and  leave  us  but 
tlie  empty  name  of  protection  by  appeal.  1  am 
willing  to  leave  the  question  wliether  the  laws  of 
conquered  New  jMexico  and  California  shall  con- 
trol us,  to  the  courts.  I  invoke  no  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  protect,  to  extend,  or  to 
limit  slavery.  Satisfied  with  the  guarantees  already 
existing,  coeval  with  the  Constitution  and  coex- 
tensive in  their  operation,  in  the  name  of  the  South, 
I  ask  you  to  keep  your  hands  off  of  this  subject — 
leave  it  where  the  Constitution  has  placed  it,  and 
we  ask  no  more.  VVe  are  satisfied,  that  whilst 
the  Constitution  overrides  any  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress which  conflicts  with  its  provisions,  it  will 
certainly  override  any  law  existing  in  a  conquered 
territory  equally  repugnant  to  its  requirements. 

In  the  spirit  of  com]noniise,  in  the  temper  of 
patriots,  let  us  avoid  exasperating  and  unnecessary 
contests,  and  teach  those  who  succeed  us  that  all 
this  magnificent  country  is  their  own.  From  the 
reefs  of  Florida  to  the  shores  of  our  mighty  lakes — 
from  the  beach  lashed  by  the  Atlantic  wave  to  the 
broad  and  tranquil  Pacific — from  the  cold  regions 
of  the  north  to  the  soft  climate  of  our  southern 
boundary,  the  citizen  of  this  Repulalic  has  his 
home  wherever  he  may  choose  to  select  it,  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  guarantied  by  a 
Constitution  which  is  venerated  and  revered  by 
millions  of  freemen.  We,  sir,  are  admonished 
that  our  personal  interest,  though  great,  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  those  we  shall  leave  behind 
us.  Let  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  inheritance 
which  our  fathers  only  saw  in  the  distance,  inas- 
much as  that  we  have  ascended  higher,  have  a  more 
extended  horizon, — let  us  tell  our  children,  that, 
with  counsels  calm,  wise,  patriotic,  measures  just, 
and  aims  true  and  ^nest,  there  is  a  yet  brighter 
and  more  glorious  future  for  them.  1  speak  for 
my  own  Carolina — who  first  gave  utterance  to  a 
declaration  of  independence — whose  hardy  sons 
have  found  wealth,  honor,  and  distinction  in  all 
the  South  and  West — whose  colonists,  penetrating 
the  wilderness,  tamed  it,  and  called  into  life  and 
sovereignty  her  noble  daughter,  Tennessee, — for 
her  and  her  sons  I  speak,  when  I  declare  that  she 
recognizes  no  authority  on  the  part  of  Congress  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  to  expel  them 
from  their  common  inheritance,  the  public  domain. 
She  asks  no  favors  but  such  as  all  may  claim;  she 
seeks  no  advantages  but  such  as  iiitelligence,  ener- 
gy, and  industry  will  secure.  In  this  noble  compe- 
tition she  will  contend  with  her  sister  States;  in 
the  glories  of  such  a  victory  all  will  equally  par- 
take. 

But,  sir,  we  meet  with  embarrassments  on  this 
subject  which  are  exceedingly  aimoying.  We  find 
Southern  statesmen,  surrendering  this  great  consti- 
tutional question,  in  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  authoritatively  and  without 
limit  upon  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  Tei-- 
ritories.  We  find  among  ourselves  those  who 
give  up  the  last  hopes  of  the  South,  and  surrender 
the  citadel  to  the  besiegers.  Precedent  is  invoked 
to  establish  the  right  to  disinherit  us.     The  evil 


not  only  of  being  disinherited,  but  the  penally  of 
crime,  the  forfeiture  of  felony,  is  fixed   upon  us, 
and  we  are  required,  as  suppliants,  to  ask   that  as 
mercy  which  we  should  claim  as  a  right.     A  dis- 
tinguished Senatorof  my  own  State,  [Mr.  Badger,] 
a  gentleman  of  high  attainments  and  extended  rep- 
utation, in  a  recent  speech  on  the  Oregon  bill,  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  placed 
the  South  upon  the  principle  of  expediency,  and 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the   Federal   Legislature. 
Gracious  Heaven!  are  we  reduced  to  this.'    Is  our 
only,  our  last  hope,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  whose 
interest,  whose  feelings,  and  whose  organization 
fix  that  verdict  against  us?     Can  any  man  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  progress  both  of  opin- 
ion and  of  power  is  against  the  South.'     Every 
concession  was  made  to  Southern  interests — even 
the  slave  trade  was  legalized  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution — when  the  power  and  interest  of  the 
South   were    indispensable;   and  nev^er  until    the 
Missouri  question  arose  was  the  power  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  regarded  as  a  matter  of  much 
moment.    But  the  scene  is  changed.    The  rich,  the 
lovely  lands  ceded  by  Virginia,  the  great  mother  of 
commonwealths,  have  been  organized  into  States, 
and  she  stands  overshadowed,  her  broad  disk  dimin- 
ishing, and,  unlike  the  setting  sun,  does  not  even 
retain  her  relative  size,  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  influence  of  her  noonday  splendor.     The 
lion's   share   of  the    territory    has    been    already 
awarded  to  the  States  whose  municipal  law  does 
not   recognize  slavery.     And   are  we  left  to   the 
mere  refuge  of  expediency,  in  this  effort  to  secure 
our  rights.'    And  do  Southern  statesmen  sound  the 
first  note   of  retreat?     Does   the  flag  fall  first  in 
their  hands?     Are  we  to  look,  as  our  last  resort, 
to  Congress,  with  no  safeguard  but  expediency? 
Already  has  a  Senator   [Mr.  Niles]   announced 
that  this  is  a  question   of  power,   and  of  power 
only.     The   horse-leech,  and  the  grave  may  say. 
Enough  ;  but  the  lust  of  power  can  never  be  satis- 
fied. Gaining  strength,  and  increasing  in  influence, 
it  will  never  concede  the  advantages  attained,  nor 
moderate  its  demands  for  those  in  prospect.     And 
Southern  statesmen  yield  the  question!     The  best 
blood  of  the  South  has  flowed  like  water.     Side 
by  side   have   they   fallen,   in   the  fiercest  of  the 
battle,    with    the   soldiers   of  every  State   in   the 
Union.     And  before  the  requiem  is  chanted  over 
the  clod   which    covers    them,   their   fathers   and 
brothers  and  children  are  told.  The  prize  is  not  for 
you;  the  soldier's   lands   cannot  be  inhabited  by 
his  relatives  and  friends,  because  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  their  States  differ  from   those   who 
control  a  majority   of  votes  in   Congress.      The 
emigrant  from  every  portion  of  the   world — the 
convicts,  the  paupers,  the  loafers,  and  the  felons 
of  all   Europe — may   come  and   stand    upon    the 
lands  red  with  the  blood  of  our  bravesland  our  best, 
and  turn  them  and  their  property  away.     They 
may  say,  It  is  a  good  "land  indeed,  and  won  with 
your  blood,  but  there  is  a  dispensation  which  gives 
it  to  us,  who  have  no  kindred  feelings,  no  common 
sympathy  ivilh  you.     Our  own  childien  are  cast 
out,  and  the  stranger  is  admitted.     Sir,  I  hail  the 
emigrant  to  our  shores.     May  our  broad  and  fer- 
tile prairies,  and  our  boundless  and  uncultivated 
domain,  yield  them  abundance — our  institutions, 
liberty.    Let  their  tears  of  sorrow  be  dried,  and  the 
gaunt  genius  of  famine  forever  depart  froni  them. 
Let  them  become  rich,  and  freehand  happy.    But 
cast  not  oat  the  children  of  the  soil;  disown  not  the 
descendants  of  revolutionary  fathers.    Shall  South- 
ern statesmen  concede  the  power,  but  deny  the  ex- 
pediency?  I  remind  gentlemen  that  those  who  pos- 
sess power  "constrain   the,  times  to  their  necessi- 
ties."    bur  constituents  will   hold   us   to  a  strict 
reckoning.     It  may  be  true  that  "fortune  and  the 
South  part  here — even  here  do  they  shake  hands." 
We  may  be  regarded  as  the  receding  States.     We 
must  bear  it  as  we  may;  but  we  will,  with  dignified 
remonstrance,  make  continual  claim  of  our  rights. 


to  establish  a  hereditary  monarchy,  an  established 
religion,  titles  of  nobility,  and  even  to  sell  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery;  and  tliat  there  was  no  limit 
but  the  will  f)f  the  National  Legislature  in  the  prem- 
ises. The  most  obvious  and  ample  refutation  of 
such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  its  monstrous  re- 
sults. 

Note  B. — In  t  he  case  of  Loughborough  d5.  Blake, 
5  Wheat.,  317,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decides  that 
the  words  directing  "  taxes,  imposts,  and  excises  to 
be  uniform  throughouttheUnited  States, "includes, 
in  the  terms  United  States,  (as  descriptive,)  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States;  and 
expressly  rules,  that  the  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  levy  taxes,  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  in  the  Territories — placing  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States  de  facto  under  its 
laws,  and  of  course  under  the  Constitution.  This 
case  clearly  sustains  my  arijument,  and  enforces 
my  conclusion.  If  the  Territories  are  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  protected  or  governed  by  our 
fundamental  law,  then  the  inhabiunts  are  aliens, 
and  not  citizens;  a  question  never  yet  gravely 
raised.  The  case  in  6  Cranch,  264,  sustains  the 
same  principles.  The  revising  power  of  Congres.«, 
under  the  organic  law  to  Territories,  of  territwial 
legislation,  springs  from  the  structure  of  that  law 
accepted  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  as  a  condi 
tion  of  their  existence  under  that  regulation,  ;ind 
does  not  grow  out  of  any  inherent  power  in  Con- 
gress. 

Note  C. — The  case  of  Missouri  affords  a  stri- 
king illustration:  Missouri  adopted  her  constitution 
in  1820,  and  continued  a  sovereign  State,  governed 
by  her  own  laws,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
by  proclamation  in  1821,  after  complying  with  an 
offer,  made  by  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  accepted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri  in  her  sovereign  capacity. 
(See  Statutes  at  large,  1820,  1821,  pages  545, 
645.) 

Note  D. — Vattel  expressly  declares,  that  all  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  a  coiiqueied  country  which 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  conquering 
country,  must  cease  to  be  operative.  He  instances 
a  case  in  which  the  towns  of  a  conquered  country 
had,  previously  to  the  conquest,  .sent  representa- 
tives to  a  legiylature.  After  their  conquest  by  a 
Government  which  did  notadmit  of  representation, 
he  says  they  must  neveragain  think  of  it. 


APPENDIX. 
Note  A. — The  proposition  that  Congress  has  un- 
limited power  over  theTerritories  has  been  broadjLy 
asserted  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Pettit,]  who,  in  reply  to  a  question  propounded  to 
him  by  myself,  whilst  discussing  this  subject,  de- 
clared that  Congress  had  a  right,  in  the  Territories, 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  B.  RHETT, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  1 ,  1848, 
On  the  Relation  of  the  States  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment towards  the  Territories. 
Mr.  RHETT  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  table  three 
resolutions,  which  I  begmayberead  forthe  inform- 
ation of  the  committee.  They  were  passed  unan- 
imously by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  They  contain,  I 
believe,  the  principles  of  the  South  on  the  import- 
ant subject  to  which  they  relate — principles  which 
it  is  my  purpose  to  vindicate  and  enforce  in  this 
debate. 

A  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature: 
"Rciolced,  unanimomly,  That  under  no  circumstances 
will  tliis  Iioriy  recognize' as  bindins  any  enactineiit  Iw  tho 
Fi'deral  Governmeift  whicfl  lias  for  its  ohjert  tlie  iiiohiliition 
of  slavery  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  either  liy  eonqiiest 
or  treaty;  liolding  it  to  he  the  natural  and  indefiasible  riijlit 
of  each  and  every  citizen  of  every  State  of  this  Confeder- 
acy to  reside,  with  his  property  of  whatever  description,  in 
any  teiritory  which  may  he  acquired  by  the  arms  of  ihe  Uni- 
ted States  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreiL'n  Power.  ' 
A  resolution  of  the  Georgia  Legi.slalure: 
"Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  authorUy  .jforesaid,  ThjA  any 
territory  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  Ihe  arms  of  the  United 
States,  or  bv  treaty  with  a  forei^-n  Power,  becomes  the  coni- 
mon  properVv  of  the  several  States  conipoMii!;  this  Confed- 
eracy and  whilst  it  so  continues,  it  is  llie  right  of  each  citi- 
zen of  each  and  every  State  to  reside,  with  his  property,  of 
every  d(;Ecription,  within  such  territory." 

A  resolution  of  the  Alabama  Legislature: 

"Be  n  further  resolved,  Tliat  under  no  cirrunistances  will 

this  hodvrecoonizp  as  binding  any  enactment  of  the  Federal 

Government  which  has  for  itsobjrct  the  proliihiuon  ofslavery 

in  any  territory  to  b«  acquired  either  by  conquest  or  treaty; 
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hnl'lins  if  to  be  the  nntiiral  nnd  indefeasible  right  of  eac-b 
ci'i'/.<'n  nfencb  and  every  Staleof  the  Confederacy  to  reside, 
with  hi:<  property,  of  every  d'isoription,  in  any  territory 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  or 
yieldrd  by  treaty  with  any  (()ieigii  Power." 

The  Slate  I  ref>rese(U  has  affirmed  the  same  doc- 
trine^adopting  all  the  resolutions  passed  by  Vir- 
ginia on  this  subject,  word  for  word.  As  she  did 
not  lead,  luit  meieiy  supported  her  sister  States  in 
the  asstition  of  their  rights,  lier  language  may 
add  hut  little  moral  weight  to  the  position  they 
have  assumed. 

Sir,  there  are  three  methods  by  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  exclude  the  southern  States  from 
colonizing  any  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  Stales.  The  first  is  by  the  legislation  of 
Coiijjrcss;  the  second,  by/a(«re  legislation  in  the 
Territories;  the  third  is  by  the  past  legislation  of 
the  Territories,  before  they  became  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  schemes  we 
have  met  and  vanquished,  I  trust,  urfder  the  name 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  Congress;  the  second 
JR  the  Wilmat  proviso  to  be  carried  out  in  our 
Territoiies  by  their  future  Legislatures;  the  last 
affirms  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  exists  already  in 
any  territories  we  may  acquire  from  Mexico,  and 
proposes  to  leave  us  to  the  full  benefit  of  its  ex- 
clusion. The  logicians  who  have  taken  up  these 
various  methods  of  exclusion  seem  either  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  are  very  hard  to  exclude 
from  our  Territories,  and  therefore  the  necessity 
of  multiplying  expedients,  or  they  have  no  confi- 
dence in  any  of  them,  and  therefore  the  old  resoit 
of  a  weak  cause — a  deluge  of  words.  One  ground 
ij  enough,  if  good,  to  shut  us  out;  and  making 
them  three, or  three  hundred,  if  not  good,  however 
comi)limriitary  to  their  zeal,  will  add  nothing  to 
the  justice  of  their  policy.  Agreeing  in  one  thing — 
the  right  of  excluding  the  southern  States  from  our 
Territories — they  disagree  in  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  end;  and,  in  their  disagreements, 
break  up  the  force  of  each  other's  position.  Has 
Congress  the  power  to  exclude  the  southern  States 
fi'om  our  Territories?  If  so,  it  must  be  because 
Congress  is  omnipotent  over  the  sul)ject.  How, 
then,  can  the  Territories  be  omnipotent.'  "Where 
is  tl.c  territorial  sovereignty  by  which  we  are  to 
be  excluded.'  And  if  Congress  or  the  Territories 
have  ihe  power  to  exclude  us,  how  is  that  com- 
patible with  the  doctrine  that  we  are  excluded  al- 
ready by  the  preexisting  laws  of  Mexico.'  If  the 
prciixisting  laws  of  a  sovereigtity  can  settle  this 
matter,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  we  have 
any  proprietorship  in  the  Territories,  for  either 
Coni;reKs  or  the  people  of  a  Territory  from  the 
United  States  to  exercise,  for  our  exclusion.  These 
various  positions,  if  fairly  reasoned  out,  instead  of 
supporting  destroy  each  other.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  be  taken  up  separately;  that 
all  the  weight  each  of  them  can  bring  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  the  common  policy  they  pro- 
pose, should  be  fairly  brought  forth  in  debate. 
Wea'c  as  the  argument  has  proved  to  be,  in  sup- 
port of  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  us,  I 
think  it  will  appear,  upon  examination,  to  be  by 
far  the  stronger  of  the  three  expedients.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  1  endeavored  to  show  that 
Congress  had  no  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  exclude  us.  I  propose  now  to  consider,  first, 
can  the  Territories,  by  their  legislation,  exclude 
us?  And,  secondly,  are  we  excluded  by  laws  of 
Mexico?  In  other  words,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
our  Territories,  or  Mexicans,  sovereign  in  our 
Territories? 

And  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
enter  into  an  argument  about  our  Territories,  let 
us  understand  what  they  are.  The  word  territory, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  u.se  it,  and  the  thing  iiself, 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  governments  of  the  world, 
and  exists  alone  in  the  United  States,  the  result  of 
our  [(eculiar  form  of  Government.  A  Territory  is 
neither  a  province,  nor  a  colony,  nor  a  State.  The 
Constitution  speaks  of  Territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States, and  itspeaks  of  States:  "new  States 
may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union." 
A  Territory  appears  to  me  to  be  a  temporary  de- 
pendency on  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  two  purposes:  1st,  "to  dispose  of"  or  sell  the 
public  lands;  and  2d,  to  create  "new  States."  It 
13  not  a  colony  or  a  province,  because  temporary 
in  its  dependency;  it  is  not  yet  a  Stale,  because  de- 
pendant. IP  independent  of  Congress,  it  would  be 
a  State,  because  possessed  of  supremacy,  the  very 


essence  of  sovereignty.  If  the  use  of  these  terms 
is  correct,  to  talk  of  territorial  sovereignty  is  sov- 
ereign nonsense.  A  Territory  to  be  a  Territory 
must  be  subordinate  or  dependant;  and,  if  subordi- 
nate or  dependant,  it  rnnnot  be  soverei<;n.  The 
Constitution  speaks  of  Territories  and  States;  of 
the  former  it  speaks  as  "belonging  to  ihe  United 
States,"  clearly  conveying  ihe  idea  of  subordina- 
tion and  inferiority;  of  the  States  no  such  language 
is  used. 

But  if  the  Territories  are  subordinate  to  Con- 
gress, what  is  ihe  measure  of  this  subordination  ? 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  ter- 
ritory and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  Here  is  a  two-fold  power  bestowed — 1st, 
to  dispose  of  or  sell  the  public  lands;  2d,  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  territory  as  properly;  for  it  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  "other  property"  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  what  are  the  "needful  rules  and 
regulations"  which  Congress  may  make  fairly  in- 
cident to  our  territory  as  property?  "  To  dispose 
of"  or  sell  the  pul)lic  lands  is  the  primary  object. 
But  can  this  be  done  without  a  government  and 
laws  which  will  assure  the  title  to  the  settler,  and 
protect  the  purchaser  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  property  we  sell  to  him?  Who 
will  purchase  land  or  emigrate  to  a  Territory  where 
there  is  nosafety  for  person  or  property?  To  fulfill, 
therefore,  the  commission  given  to  Congress  to  sell 
the  public  lands  in  a  Territory,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  as  an  incident,  under  the  words  "to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations,"  that  Congress 
may  authorize  and  set  up  a  restricted  government 
in  the  Territories.  In  this  way  I  justify  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  which,  in  all  times  past,  has 
prescribed  a  government  for  ourTerritories.  Con- 
gress has  also  introduced  the  courts  of  the  United 
Slates  into  our  Territories.  This  I  suppose  to  be 
justifiable  under  that  clause  of  ihe  Constitution 
which  extends  the  jurisdictit>n  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  all  controversies  "  between  citizens 
of  different  Stales."  Undoubtedly  it  must  have 
been  anticipated  that  the  emigrants  to  ourTerrito- 
ries would  be  chiefly  the  citizens  of  the  different 
States.  EnteringourTerritories,not  passing  under 
another  sovereignty,  they  continue  still  "citizens 
of  the  different  Stales,"  and  have  a  right  to  have 
their  controversies  tried, according  to  theguarantec 
of  the  Constitution,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  Congress,  whilst  prescribing  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Terriloric.';,  has  al.'JO  extended  over  thtm  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  the  United  Stales.  Here, 
then,  is  the  power  and  the  whole  extent  of  Con- 
gressional legislation  over  this  subject. 

Our  Territories,  therefore,  are  dependant,  and 
dependant  on  Congressional  legislation.  But 
where  is  the  sovereignty  over  them?  The  Consti- 
tution says  that  ihey  belong  to  the  United  Slates. 
But  if  the  Constitution  had  not  asserted  this  truth, 
it  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  form 
of  our  Government.  Tenitory,  when  acquired 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  must  belong  to  the  sovereignly  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs. Where  does  that  sovereignty  reside?  In 
the  States — the  people  of  the  States,  who  made 
and  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  alone  can  alter,  change,  or  abolish 
it.  To  the  States,  therefore,  where  sovereignty 
alone  resides  in  the  Union,  must  the  Territories 
belong;  and  they  alone  are  coequal  sovereigns  over 
their  common  property.  Even  if  the  Constitution 
had  given  no  power  to  Congress  to  act  with  respect 
to  ourTerritories,  they  would  not  be  sovereign,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Gatle]  seems 
to  suppose.  When  conquered  or  acquired,  they 
must  be  subject,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
sovereignty  which  conquers  or  acquires  them. 
The  States  would  still  be  their  sovereigns;  and 
whether  means  were  provided  or  not  by  the  States 
to  regulate  and  perpetuate  their  sovereignty,  each 
State,  by  its  citizens,  would  have  a  right  to  enter 
and  possess  the  territory. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  what  now  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  that  sovereignty  is  in  our  Territories; 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  sovereignty,  the  people 
of  our  Territories  have  a  right  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  people  of  the  southern  States,  with  their 
slaves,  may  enter  and  colonize  any  part  of  them? 


According  to  the  views  I  hove  presented,  and  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Government,  never  until 
this  day  disputed,  all  the  powers  of  legislation  iTj 
a  Territory  are  derivative.  If  Congress  cannot 
pass  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  account  of  ils  restrict- 
ive powers,  how  can  a  Territory  pass  it,  which 
derives  all  its  powers  from  Congress?  To  set  up 
the  pretension  of  power  at  all  in  a  Territory  to 
accomplish  this  object,  you  must  begin  by  stulti- 
fying: all  the  Congresses  which  have  legislated  for 
ourTerritories  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  assert  for  the  Territories,  what  they 
have  never  dreamed  of  asserting  for  themselves, 
that  they  are  sovereign.  Your  legislation  for  them 
has  been  usurpations.  Your  laws  have  only  been 
of  force  by  their  sovereign  condescension.  It  is 
true  that  every  Execuiive  and  judicial  officer  in 
ourTerritories  have  been  appointed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  these  and  their  whole  Legislature 
have  been  regularly  supported  by  appropriations 
annually  voted  by  Congress;  but  this,  too,  was  a 
part  of  their  sovereign  condescension.  The  right 
of  self-government,  after  sleeping  for  fifty  years, 
whilst  Territory  after  Territory  has  grown  up  to 
the  maturity  of  States,  at  length  wakes  up  for  tfie 
special  benefit  of  the  Souih.  But  it  brings,  too, 
some  serious  consequences,  both  to  the  North  and 
the  Territories  themselves.  If  true,  there  is  no 
good  title  to  an  acre  of  land  sold  by  the  General 
Government  in  ourTerritories.  All  titles  to  land 
begin  from  the  sovereign  authority.  A  grant  from 
this  source  is  fhe  foundation  of  all  land  lilies 
throughout  the  Union.  According  to  the  views  I 
have  presented,  all  the  purchasers  of  lands  in  our 
Territories  from  the  United  States  have  good  titles 
to  their  land,  because  the  sovereignty  to  whom 
they  belonged,  the  States,  have,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, authorized  their  agent,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  sell  their  lands  in  the  Territories 
and  give  titles  for  them.  But  if  the  Territories 
have  all  this  white  been  sovereign,  the  title  to  all 
land  within  their  limits  must  have  been  in  them. 
Their  subsequent  assumption  of  the  name  of  State 
did  not  add  to  their  sovereignty,  as  it  certainly 
could  not  detract  from  it.  No  title  to  land,  there- 
fore, can  be  good  which  is  not  traced  to  their  sov- 
ereignty. 

But  a  still  more  beautiful  consequence  flows 
from  this  doctrine.  The  Constitution,  it  is  true, 
very  gravely  talks  of  the  territories  "  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
They  never  owned,  and  never  can  own,  any  terri- 
tory at  all.  Suppose,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty, 
they  obtain  a  cession  of  territory,  forthwith  the 
right  of  self-government  steps  in  and  erects  into  a 
sovereignty  the  good  people  (Mexican  or  Ameri- 
can) who  may  inhabit  it.  It  is  a  pity  this  doctrine 
had  not  sooner  been  discovered  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  been  so  strenuously  opposing  our 
acquisition  of  territory.  It  would  have  been  so 
comfortable  to  have  shown  them  that  their  alarms 
were  unfounded,  and  the  thing  itself  quite  an  inv 
possibility;  and  what  miserable  self-imposters  have 
those  been  who  have  been  vaunting  and  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  their  determination  to  acquire 
territory  for  the  United  States!  But  this  doctrine 
not  only  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  own  terri- 
tory, but  may  even  exclude  lis  from  entering  or 
enjoying  it.  It  is  designed  to  keep  negroes  out,  but 
it  is  equally  effective  to  keep  while  men  out  also. 
The  yellow  Mexican  has  just  as  much  abhorrence 
of  a  Yankee  as  he  can  have  of  a  negro.  Let  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  a  Territory  we  may  acquire 
be  Mexican,  and  forthwith,  by  virtue  of  their  right 
of  self-government,  (their  sovereignty,)  they  may 
pass  laws  keeping  all  white  men  from  entering 
their  sovereign  limits.  Thus  if  we  get,  we  do  not 
get  territory;  and,  after  all  ihe  whipping  of  the 
Mexicans,  can  only  enter  tlieir  country  by  per- 
mission. 

But  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  exposing  the  oper- 
ation of  this  doctrine,  I  may  be  supposed  to-  da 
wrong  to  the  high  patriotism  which  engendered  it. 
I  must  make  some  admissions.  I  admit  that  it  is 
not  intended  by  our  northern  friends  to  exclude 
Mexicans  or  foreigners,  much  less  themselves, 
from  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  our  ter- 
ritory. On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  plain  and  hon- 
est purpose  to  take  the  whole  of  it,  if  possible,  to 
themselves,  and  to  exclude  nobody  but  the  south- 
ern people.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  rebel- 
ling against  the  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
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ment  in  our  Territories.  They  intend  to  live 
under  it  and  by  it,  as  much  as  possible,  all  their 
territorial  days.  Let  Mexicans  attempt  to  turn  or 
keep  them  out,  the  arm  of  the  General  Government 
will  immediately  be  invoked  to  suppress  the  inso- 
lent and  absurd  pretension.  But  if  i/icj/ attempt  to 
keep  out  or  turn  out  the  southern  people,  they  in- 
tend to  avail  themselves  of  the  arm  of  the  General 
Government  to  accomplish  their  just  and  patriotic 
purpose.  Tlie  modus  operandi  is  contained  in  the 
details  of  a  bill  now  on  your  table,  organizing  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Oregon — that  remark- 
able sovereignty  which  but  the^ other  day  sent  run- 
ners across  the  continent  to  implore  us  to  fulfill  our 
duty  in  saving  them  from  Indian  massacre.  First, 
sir,  they  are  to  get  a  President  of  the  United  States 
who  is  in  fiivor  of  this  new  doctrine  of  Territorial 
sovereignty,  and  sees  how  admirably  it  may  be 
applied  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  great  evil 
of  slavery,  to  which  he  is  most  conscientiously 
opposed.  By  the  provisions  of  your  bill,  he  ap- 
points the  governor,  the  chief  and  associate  judges, 
the  attorney  and  marshal  of  the  Territory.  Here 
the  Executive  and  Judiciary  are  properly  organ- 
ized. Next,  the  people  of  the  Territory — the  fewer 
the  better  for  the  object — elect  nine  settlers  for  an 
Executive  Council  and  eighteen  for  a  Legislature. 
These  august  dignitaries,  informed  by  their  Gov- 
ernor, their  Judiciary,  or  by  some  other  means, 
that  it  is  their  sovereign  prerogative,  by  legislation, 
to  prevent  t'ne  citizens  of  the  southern  States  from 
entering  their  limits  with  their  slaves,  or  to  liberate 
them  if  they  do,  pass  laws  to  that  effect.  The 
judge  supports  the  law — the  marshal,  or  if  need 
be  the  Governor,  with  the  whole  physical  force  of 
the  Territory  and  the  military  of  the  United  States, 
enforce  it;  and  the  Territory  is  thus  sealed  up 
against  the  ingress  of  the  southern  people.  Twen- 
ly-seven  settlers  as  legislators — not  one  to  a  State — 
and  a  half  dozen  Territorial  employes,  thus  settle 
the  question  whether  half  the  States  in  the  Union 
shall  be  allowed  by  their  citizens  to  enter  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Slates. 

[Mr.  BAYLY  here  rose  and  inquired  whether 
there  was  not  ample  redress  through  the  Judiciary 
in  a  Territory  ?] 

None  whatever,  under  the  doctrine  I  am  contro- 
verting of  territorial  sovereignty.  Take  my  view — 
the  old  view  of  the  Constitution — and  the  Territo- 
ries, being  dependencies,  are  governed  by  the  laws 
Congress  passes  for  their  government.  These 
laws  provide  that  all  the  laws  passed  by  a  Territo- 
rial Legislature  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress,  to 
remain  of  force  or  be  annulled,  as  Congress  shall 
determine-;  and  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
established  within  the  Territory  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  their  laws.  Here  are  two  checks  on 
the  legislation  of  the  Territories.  The  former, 
should  a  Territory  pass  a  law  excluding  slavery 
from  their  limits,  would  only  be  another  method 
of  bringing  up  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  Congress. 
It  comes  up  by  Territorial  legislation,  instead  of 
the  motion  of  a  member  of  Congress  or  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress.  And  when  it  comes  up.  Congress 
would  have  to  determine,  first,  whether  they  have 
any  power  under  the  Constitution  to  exclude  the 
southern  States  from  colonizing  our  Territories; 
and,  if  they  have  the  power,  can  they  exercise  it 
through  the  Territorial  Governments;  and,  if  they 
can  exercise  it  through  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments, have  they  done  it  by  the  grant  of  powers 
they  have  bestowed  .>'  The  courts  of  the  United 
States  would  also  have  in  our  Territories  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  a  question.  They  would  determine 
whether,  amongst  the  derivative  powers  given  by 
Congress  to  the  Territories,  th is  power  is  bestowed ; 
whether  the  States  are  sovereign  in  our  Territories, 
or  the  territory  belongs  to  them,  or  any  of  them 
can  be  excluded  from  entering  it  by  their  citizens 
with  their  property:  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  a  Territory — who  take  their  govern- 
ment, their  executive,  their  judiciary,  and  legisla- 
ture from  another  power,  who  pays  and  supports 
them  all — can  be  sovereign,  and  so  sovereign  that 
they  can  exclude  any  of  our  population,  black  or 
•  white,  from  entering  their  limits.  Sir,  taking  the 
old  view  of  the  Constitution,  there  may  be  sound 
and  wholesome  checks  on  the  legislation  of  the 
Territories.  But  if  these  new  views  of  Territorial 
sovereignty  are  correct,  neither  of  tliese  checks 
exists.  Let  a  Territorial  law  be  brought  before 
Congress,  interfering  with  the  question  of  slavery, 
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what  becomes  of  it  if  the  Territories  are  sovereign  .' 
It  stands  forever.  Every  one  must  admit  that  the 
sovereign  power  has  a  right  to  preclude,  as  it  has 
a  right  to  establish,  slavery.  And  if  the  Territo- 
ries, by  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  have  precluded 
it,  what  right  has  Congress  to  interfere  or  attempt 
to  annul  the  act?  The  truth  is,  no  appeal  may  be 
to  Congress  at  all.  If  the  Territories  are  sovereign , 
our  laws,  as  it  has  been  contended,  are  only  of  force 
by  their  acquiescence.  They  may  reverse  or  alter, 
and  annul  them  as  they  please.  They  may  decline 
laying  any  such  law  before  Congress  for  consider- 
ation, and  all  authorities,  within  or  witliout  their 
borders,  will  be  bound  by  their  legislation.  Let 
such  a  law  come  up  before  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  a  Territory  for  consideration:  what  could 
the  court  do,  if  the  Territory  is  sovereign,  but  sup- 
port the  law  ?  Was  it  ever  heard  of  that  any  court 
within  the  limits  of  a  sovereign  power  has  denied 
the  right  of  a  sovereign  to  pass  any  laws  it  pleases, 
or  has  hesitated  to  enforce  themi"  And  if  the  United 
States  court  should  dare  to  interpose  its  authority, 
what  so  easy  as  to  kick  it  out  of  the  Territory  ? 
Nobody  could  complain,  if  this  doctrine  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty  is  correct.  Ail  its  advocates 
should  rejoice  at  such  a  consummation,  vindicating 
the  omnipotence  of  the  people  in  our  Territories. 
Should  a  Territory  legislate  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, for  the  question  to  be  entertained  or  consid- 
ered at  all  either  by  Congress  or  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty  is  false;  and 
to  give  any  redress,  it  must  be  placed  under  foot. 
If  it  is  true,  there  is  no  redress;  no  redress  through 
the  supervising  power  of  Congress;  no  redress 
through  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States;  no  re- 
dress anywhere  against  territorial  legislation  ex- 
cluding the  people  of  the  southern  States  from 
colonizing  with  their  property  any  of  our  Territo- 
ries. 

These  views,  I  suppose,  are  conclusive,  to  show 
what  sort  of  redress  this  doctrine  of  territorial 
sovereignty  leaves  us  in  our  Territories;  but  there 
is  another  view,  applicable  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
consideration.  Can  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
take  cognizance  of  any  controversies  but  those  in 
which  a  citizen  of  a  State  is  concerned?  Can  it 
take  cognizance  of  controversies  in  which  the  citi- 
zen of  a  Territory,  if  any  such  person  exists,  sues 
or  is  sued  ?  Mark,  when  I  say  a  citizen  of  a  Ter- 
ritory, I  do  not  mean  an  inhabitant  of  a  Territory, 
who,  in  our  laws  and  court  decisions,  are  com- 
monly called  citizens  of  a  Territory,  but  I  mean  a 
citizen  of  a  Territory  according  to  this  new  doc- 
trine, being  neither  a  citizen  of  a  State  nor  of  the 
United  States,  and  owing  allegiance  to  neither,  but 
owing  allegiance  to  the  supposed  sovereignty  of  a 
Territory.  In  looking  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  find  but  two  kinds  of  citizens  spo- 
ken of — citizens  of  the  States,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  citizenship  of  the  former,  birth 
determines;  they  are  citizens  of  a  State,  with  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  citizenship  of  the  latter,  by  an 
express  authority  given  in  the  Constitution,  is 
conferred  by  laws  made  by  Congress  in  behalf  of 
all  the  States,  and  they  are  called  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  word  citizen  of  a  Territory  is 
not  known  in  the  Constitution;  and  if  there  is  such 
a  person,  who  is  neither  the  citizen  of  a  State  nor 
of  the  United  States,  he  cannot  be  a  party  to  con- 
trovei'sies  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  These 
courts  can  take  cognizance  only  "  of  controversies 
'  between  citizens  of  different  States;  between  citi- 
'  zens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
'grants  of  different  States;  and  between  a  State, 
'  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citi- 
'  zens,  or  subjects."  By  treaty  stipulations,  the 
citizens  of  foreign  nations  obtain  the  benefit  of  this 
clause,  whilst,  by  an  express  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  a  State  cannot  be  sOed.  In  all  the 
other  cases  enumerated,  a  citizen  of  a  State  must 
be  a  party;  but  if  there  are  no  citizens  of  the  States 
in  our  Teiritories,  but  all  the  inhabitants  are  citi- 
zens of  the  Territory,  as  a  sovereignty,  can  any 
case  arise  over  which  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  can  have  jurisdiction?  The  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  power, 
if  this  doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty  be  true. 
There  is  no  redress,  from  that  source,  against  ter- 
ritoriaL  legislation.     The  fact,  however,   that  no 


such  person  as  a  citizen  of  a  Territory  is  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  is  pretty  good  proof  that,  in 
constitutional  language,  no  such  person  exists; 
whilst  citizens  of  the  States  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  being  alone  recognized  in  the  Con- 
stitution, affords  strong  confirmation  of  the  argu- 
ment I  have  presented  that  only  such  citizens  exist 
in  our  Territories. 

[Mr.  McLANE  interposed  and  said  that  no  one 
contended  that  the  Territories  possessed  entire  or 
absolute  sovereignty;  they  had  a  limited  or  quali- 
fied sovereignty,  by  which  they  may  legislate  on 
this  subject  of  slavery,  if  they  thought  fit.] 

Limited  or  qualified  sovereignty!  My  friend  and 
I  differ,  I  believe,  more  in  the  use  of  terms  than  in 
our  ideas.  According  to  my  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  terms,  a  limited  or  a  qualified  sover- 
eignty is  an  impossibility;  I  mean  by  sovereignty 
what  all  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  mean — the 
supreme  ultimate  authority  in  a  State.  In  every 
State  this  authority  must  exist  somewhere;  for  in 
every  State  there  must  be  a  supreme  power  which 
can  command  obedience,  and  which  it  is  treason 
to  resist.  It  is  from  this  source  the  fundamental 
law  or  constitution  of  a  country  must  originate. 
Coequality  in  such  a  matter  is  an  absurdity;  for 
two  authorities  in  a  State  cannot  be  supreme. 
Limitation  or  qualification  must  equally  be  out  of 
the  question  in  sovereignty.  If  limited,  another 
power  limits  and  controls  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
supreme,  it  is  not  sovereign.  If  sov^-eign,  it 
must  be  above  all  limitation  or  qualification — the 
great  source  of  all  power  in  Government  itself.  To 
elucidate  the  position,  take  the  case  of  our  Terri- 
tories; they  cannot  be  supreme  and  subordinate, 
sovereign  and  subject,  at  the  same  time.  If  they 
are  sovereign,  then  they  are  supreme  within  then- 
limits;  they  receive  or  reject  the  laws  of  Congress, 
or  pass  any  other  laws  they  deem  expedient,  and 
all  within  their  limits  are  bound  to  obey  their 
sovereign  will;  it  is  treason  to  resist  it.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  subordinate  to  Congress,  then 
they  are  not  sovereign;  they  are  subject,  and  can 
have  no  authority  to  pass  laws  but  such  as  the 
sovereignty  over  them  shall  bestow.  I  maintain 
that  the  Territories  are  subordinate,  are  subject  to 
the  great  sovereignties  in  this  Union — the  States, 
the  people  of  the  States,  where  alone,  under  our 
system  of  free  government,  sovereignty  resides. 
The  position,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  limited  or 
qualified  sovereignty  in  our  Territdries  appears 
to  me  quite  untenable.  They  are  either  wholly 
sovereign  or  wholly  subject. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  my  argument.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever  that  the 
Territories  will  practically  exercise  the  power  of 
excluding  the  southern  States.  It  is  clear  that  if 
any  portion  of  our  western  domain  is  to  belong  to  the 
South,  it  must  be  when  they  are  Territories.  If 
excluded  when  Territories,  we  will  of  course  be 
excluded  when  States.  Is  there  no  danger,  under 
this'doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty,  that  we  will 
be  excluded  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
agitation  of  this  question  by  gentlemen  of  the 
North?  They  tell  us  that  their  citizens  will  not 
colonize  or  settle  territory  where  slaves  may  be 
introduced.  It  is  a  question,  they  say,  whether 
they  or  we  shall  have  the  territory.  Will  they  not, 
then,  if  they  have  the  power,  most  speedily  exclude 
us  from  any  territory  they  choose  to  occupy  ?  Look 
at  the  condition  of  Oregon  or  Califo^ia.  There 
may  be  a  ^ew  slaves,  as  body-servants  to  their 
masters,  within  these  Territories,  but  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  from  the  free  States.  If  taught 
that  they  have  the  right,  will  they  not,  through 
their  Legislatures,  soon  exercise  the  power  of  ex- 
cluding us?  Let  us  acquire  territory  further  South, 
whether  filled  with  our  northern  people  or  Mexi- 
cans, will  not  the  same  thing  take  place?  The 
doctrine,  if  true,  I  fear  prevents  the  southern  States 
forever  from  extending;  and  shuts  them  out  from 
any  territory  we  now  have  or  may  hereafter  acquire. 
On  the  first  organization  of  a  Territory,  a  handful 
of  men,  consistinsj-  of  Mexicans  from  whom  we  have 
won  it,  or  of  foreign  adventurers,  fugitives  from 
justice,  speculators,"  and  squatters,  meet  together, 
'and,  under  the  sanction  of  laws  we  make  for  them, 
gravely  determine  whether  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales,  and,  if  any,  which  of  them,  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  territory  "  belonging  to 
the  United  Slates."'  Sir,  they  will  determine  the 
question  according  to  their  interests— according  to 
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their  feelings;  and  if  this  doctrine  of  territorial 
sovereignty  is  acted  on,  not  another  southern 
State  may  be  added  to  the  Union.  The  Wilmot 
proviso  in  Congress  is  harmless  compared  with 
this  doctrine.  In  Congress  we  can  meet  this 
question  whenever  agitated;  and  here,  in  high 
debate,  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. We  have  intelligent  men — statesmen — to 
appeal  to;  and  should  we  fail  in  this  House,  there 
stands  the  Senate,  where  the  southern  States  are 
not  yet  powerle.ss.  And  should  we  fail  in  the 
Senate  the  Constitution  interposes  yet  another  bar- 
rier in  the  Executive  veto.  The  value  of  these  high 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  in  protecting  our 
rights  is  pioved  by  the  fact  that  the  proviso  in  Con- 
gress is  dead.  It  has  not  passed  and  it  will  not 
pass  Congress;  and  it  may  be,  because  it  is  baffled 
in  Congress,  that  some  seek  to  enforce  it  by  terri- 
torial legislation.  Beyond  all  question,  if  we  are 
to  be  excluded  from  our  Territories,  it  is  far  less 
offensive  to  our  State  pride  and  far  less  degrading 
to  the  South  to  be  excluded  from  them  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  and  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  Union  here  assembled,  than  by  the  settlers 
of  our  Territories,  as  our  Territories  must  always 
be  first  populated.  If  we  are  to  submit  to  inferi- 
ority; if  we  are  to  surrender  the  coequality  of  the 
States  in  our  territory,  let  us  bow  to  those  with 
whose  time-honored  sovereignty  we  have  lo)igacted 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Bat  to  be  ejected  from  our  rights  by  our 
own  dependency — a  weak,  temporary  dependen- 
cy— which  we  protect  whilst  we  are  excluded,  and 
support  whilst  we  are  scorned — this  is  rather  too 
hard  to  bear;  yet,  with  or  without  constitutional 
authority,  it  is  intended  that  we  shall  bear  it. 
Those  vyho  advocate  this  doctrine  and  talk  of  re- 
dress through  the  judiciary  of  our  Territory,  must 
know,  that  whether  the  doctrine  is  true  or  false,  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  exclusion,  if  they  can  only 
get  the  people  of  our  Teriitories  to  act  upon  it. 
They  arm  the  authorities  of  a  Territory  against 
the  planter,  or  they  excite  the  people  to  place  them- 
selves in  hostility  against  him.  Will  he  enter  the 
Territory  to  encounter  lawsuits,  contention,  and 
violence?  He  may  win  the  law,  but  lose  his  prop- 
erty— assert  his  rights  and  be  ruined.  Sir,  this  doc- 
trine will  convey  contention  and  ill-blood  amongst 
the  settlers  of  our  Territory  where  hitherto  peace 
has  prevailed.  It  will  do  this,  if  its  sophistries  rest 
in  the  piiblic'mind,  and  will  exclude  the  southern 
people  from  our  Territories.  It  will  be  as  unjust 
in  its  operation  as  it,  is  false  in  principle. 

The  whole  error  in  the  position  fliat  our  Terri- 
tories are  sovereign,  results  from  the  idea  that 
sovereignty  in  a  community  is  necessary  to  its 
happiness  and  liberty.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  a  people  neither  desire  nor  ought  to 
rule  themselves.  Take  the  people  of  this  District, 
quite  as  numerous  as  Territories  which  have  been 
admitted  as  Stales  into  the  Union;  they  ought  not 
to  rule  themselves,  from  a  regard  to  the  welfare 
and  interest  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Yet,  are  they  slaves?  Do  they 
not  enjoy  that  protection  to  person  and  property 
it  is  tiie  great  object  of  all  free  Governments  to 
secure?  And  if  citizens  from  the  States  think 
proper  to  come  and  settle  here,  shall  they  complain 
that  they  do  not  rule  themselves,  but  are  ruled  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress?  And  so  it  is  with  all 
newly-settie;J  countries.  The  first  settlers  do  not 
desire  to  rule  themselves.  They  want,  whilst  yet 
weak  and  few  in  numbers,  the  strong  arm  of  a 
parent  country  to  control  the  enemies  around  them 
and  to  enforce  order.  Protection,  not  self-govern- 
ment, is  their  great  necessity.  It  was  thus  with 
the  old  States  whilst  colonies  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  thus  with  the  settlers  of  our  Territories.  They 
have  not  only  protection,  but  all  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  thrown  around  them;  and,  more 
than  this,  they  do  rule  themselves  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  a  legislature  elected  by  themselves,  fully 
competent  to-regulate  their  local  interests,  but  not 
sovereign  over  this  Government  or  the  States.  Sir 
is  there  any  hardship  in  such  a  state  of  things? 
If  so,  it  is  a  hardship  which  has  been  loved,  not 
felt.  Not  one  word  of  complaint  has  come  up 
from  our  Territories  against  our  rule;  and  not  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  overthrow  it.  Every  citi- 
zen of  every  State  who  has  thought  proper  to  settle 
in  our  Territories  has  known  and  approved  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  entered  them,  and  he  has  no  I 


right  to  complain  that  he  does  not,  for  the  brief 
interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  Territory  is 
a  State,  rule  himself  absolutely  by  his  Govern- 
ment. He  could,  with  as  much  propriety,  set  up 
such  a  complaint  in  England  or  France,  %vhere  he 
may  be  temporarily  drawn  in  the  pursuit  of  inter- 
est. He  is,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  a  citi- 
zen of  a  State,  from  which  he  has  gone  to  better 
his  condition  in  life;  but  in  the  case  of  emigrating 
to  our  Territories,  his  sovereign,  iiis  native  State, 
through  the  General  Government,  has  provided 
for  his  protection  and  happiness.  And  so  little 
burdensome  has  this  condition  been  in  our  Terri- 
tories, that  several  of  them,  like  Wisconsin  lately, 
have  postponed  the  period  of  being  a  State  of  the 
Union  long  after  they  could  have  been  admitted. 
Sir,  this  doctrine  has  not  arisen  in  the  Territories, 
or  from  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Territo- 
ries. It  is  a  political  device,  to  harass  or  circum- 
vent the  South,  or  build  up  the  sectional  aggrand- 
izement of  the  North. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  time  only  briefly  to  ad- 
vert to  the  other  method  proposed  of  excluding  the 
southern  States  from  colonizing  our  Territories. 
It  is  maintained  that,  as  in  all  the  territory  we  have 
acquired  or  may  acquire  from  iVIexico,  slavery  has 
been  abolished  by  Mexican  laws,  these  laws  con- 
tinue of  force,  and  preclude  us  from  entering  these 
Territories  with  our  slaves. 

I  admit  that  it  has  been  laid  down  by  writers  on 
the  laws  of  nations  that  the  municipal  laws  of  a 
conquered  or  acquired  country  remain  of  force 
until  altered  by  the  conqueror.  The  rule  is  in  favor 
of  the  conquered  people  between  themselves,  and 
merely  determines  that  conquest  by  a  foreign  enemy 
should  not  disrupt  all  the  bands  of  society,  nor  dis- 
solve the  laws  which  protect  the  conquered  people 
in  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  It  has  rela- 
tion to  the  conquered  people  amongst  themselves, 
but  does  not  in  the  least  afl^ect  the  rights  of  the 
conqueror  in  any  of  his  sovereign  attributes.  The 
conqueror  can  enter  and  occupy  the  conquered 
country,  and  by  military  force  may  disregard  any 
laws  existing  protecting  persons  or  property.  As  he 
is  omnipotent  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
conquered,  he  can  take  with  him  into  the  conquered 
country  any  institutions  recognized  in  his  own. 
Suppose  a  law  existed  in  a  Territory  previous  to  our 
acquiring  it  excluding  Americans  from  entering  it — 
shall  we  stand  excluded  after  we  have  acquired  it? 
Suppose  a  law  establishing  communism  in  prop- 
erty, would  that  prevent  us  from  holding  property 
separately  in  the  Territory  ?  Should  laws  prevail 
againstbigamy,  shall  the  conquering  Turk  be  liable 
to  execution  for  entering  a  Territory  he  has  ac- 
quired with  his  wives?  I  cannot  doubt  that  when 
we  acquire  a  Territory  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  enter  it,  and  with  him  goes 
also  all  his  fundamental  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  Take  the  first  amended  article 
of  the  Constitution;  it  provides  that — 

"Consress  shall  mak^  no  law  respcctiiifian  estnblishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tlierfiot,  or  abridg- 
ing tlie  fieedojn  otspeech  or  of  the  press, or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  Ihe  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Here,  sir,  are  restrictions  on  Congress,  not 
grants  of  power.  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  religion,  &c.  It  takes  for  granted  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  tci  as- 
seml)le  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  are 
sacred  rights  existing,  and  Congress  is  only  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  with  them.  Now,  by 
whose  authority  do  these  rights  exist?  By  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  the  sovereignties  of  theUnion. 
Do  not  these  rights  go  with  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  on  entering  a  Territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States?  Is  be  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  Mexico,  tolerating  no  other  religion  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  from  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  own  conscience?  Has  he  no  right 
to  speak,  or  through  the  press  publish  his  opin- 
ions, or  assemble  peaceably  to  petition  his  Gov- 
ernment, beyond  what  the  laws  of  Mexico  confer  ? 
If  an  American  citizen  has  these  rights,  and  car- 
ries them  with  him  into  our  territory,  it  ia  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union, 
who  alone  have  given  and  established  them.  And 
will  not  the  same  sovereign  authority  which  car- 
ries these  rights  into  our  territories,  enforce  also  all 
the  rights  of  properly,  as  it- has  ordained  them  to 


be,  in  behalf  of  our  citizens?  It  appeals  to  mer 
that  all  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibiting  slavery, 
like  those  prohibiting  various  religions  or  the  liber- 
ty of  speech  or  of  the  press,  must  be  of  no  validity 
beneath  the  mastering  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
It  has  been  lately  maintained  by  the  very  highest; 
authority  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  its  limitations  and  guar- 
antees, extends  over  Mexican  territory  &n!y  under 
the  temporary  military  occupancy  of  our  arms; 
and  therefore  that  the  Executive  had  no  right  to 
collect  contributions,  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  im- 
ports. Whether  this  position  is  correct  or  not  in 
a  time  of  war,  no  one  will  deny  that  in  a  time  of 
peace  the  Constitution  with  its  guarantees  does 
extend  over  the  territories  belonging  to  us.  And 
if  it  does,  all  laws  of  a  territory  previously  exist- 
ing conflicting  with  such  guarantees,  must  virtually 
be  repealed.  The  sovereignty  of  Mexico  is  super- 
seded by  the  soverignty  of  the  States,  and  all  the- 
rights  this  sovereignly  guaranties  to  their  citizens 
go  with  them  into  our  Territorie.s.  Sir,  this  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  Mexican  laws  in  our 
Territories  will  not  do  to  rule  out  the  South.  No- 
body would  have  thought  of  raising  such  a  ques- 
tion had  the  South  alone  conquered  and  acquired 
Mexican  territory.  How,  then,  can  our  relations 
towards  these  Territories  be  altered  or  our  right* 
be  impaired  by  the  fact  that  we  have  conqueied 
and  acquired  them  in  cobpjeration  with  other  States? 
Is  it  presumed,  thai  because  we  have  conquered 
and  acquired  territory  in  common  with  our  north- 
ern States,  we  thereby  not  only  fall  beneath  their 
control  in  our  Territories,  but  beneath  Mexicans 
and  Mexican  laws?  Probably  we  are  moving  un- 
der a  strange  delusion.  It  is  we  who  are  conquered, 
not  the  Mexicans.  They  own  us  as  territory,  not 
we  them;  or  our  northern  friends  have  most  kindly 
and  liberally  consented  to  appropriate  us  all.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  I  see  things  as  they  are,  I 
must  still  insist,  that  within  the  Territories  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  equal,  and  that  neither  our  sister  Slates  nor 
Congress,  nor  our  Territories,  nor  Mexicans  nor 
Mexican  laws,  can  rightfully  prevent  us  from  en- 
tering them  with  our  property  and  participating  in 
their  colonization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  vin- 
dicate the  truth  of  the  resolutions  I  have  laid  be- 
fore the  committee.  Are  they  unreasonable?  Are 
they  selfish  or  unjust?  Do  they  aggress  on  the  rights 
or  insult  the  sensibility  of  our  northern  friends? 
Yet  a  distinguished  Senator  from  the  South  has 
said  that  they  cannot  stand  their  test;  and,  if  per- 
sisted in  by  the  South,  the  Democratic  party,  and 
with  it  the  Union,  must  be  dissolved.  Sir,  what 
is  it  we  ask  of  our  northern  brethren  in  supjiorting 
these  resolutions?  We  ask  that  they  shall  stanti 
with  us  on  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  :  is 
not  this  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Democratic 
creed  ?  We  ask  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.s 
shall  be  acknowledged  and  preserved:  is  not  this 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  system  of  GoveiuimeiU 
itself?  If  theStatesarenotsoverelKn  within  the  Ter- 
ritories belonging  to  them,  they  are  not  sovereign 
within  their  immediate  boundaries;  and  the  power 
which  can  overthrow  their  supremacy  in  the  one 
place  can  also  in  the  other.  Yet  our  northern 
friends  "  can't  stand  the  test."  We  ask  that  the 
coequality  of  the  States,  the  necessary  result  of 
their  sovereignty,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
union  of  States,  shall  be  maintained  and  enforced. 
Destroy  the  equality  of  the  States — make  some 
masters  and  others  subject;  and,  instead  of  oar 
glorious  Confederacy,  you  will  have  a  despotic 
empire  and  degraded  provinces.  Yet  "  they  can't 
stand  the  test."  We  ask  that  our  rights,  as  joint 
proprietors  in  our  common  property,  shall  not  be 
outraged.  The  blood  of  New  York  and  South 
Carolina,  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  flowed 
down  the  same  hill  side  together;  and  on  the  field 
of  Buena  Vista,  the  sons  of  Mississippi  and  Illi- 
nois sleep  together  in  the  same  honored  graves. 
Yet  "  they  can't  stand  the  test."  We  ask  to  be 
let  alone — let  alone  in  Congress,  let  alone  in 
our  Territories,  for  the  brief  space  of  time  which 
must  elapse  befbre  they  are  States,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  within  a  very  limited  portion  of 
our  Territories.  Must  we  be  insulted  by  aggres- 
sion on  our  institutions?  If  so,  for  the  memory  of 
the  past,  for  the  proud  glory  of  the  present,  which 
our  swords  have  contributed  to  win  and  blazon 
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throughout  the  V;'orld,  place  us  not  in  our  Territo- 
ries beneath  strangers  and  aliens  to  our  common- 
wealth, and  the  cowardly  Mexican,  whom  we  have 
subdued.  They  "  can't  stand  the  test."  We  ask 
that  the  Union  shall  be  preserved.  The  Union, 
as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  an  illustrious 
ancestry,  undimmed  by  sectional  oppression  or 
predominance,  or  polluted  by  sectional  fanaticism. 
Yet  they  "  can't  stand  the  test."  They  can  stand 
titfe  test  of  a  United  States  bank,  a  protective  tariff, 
internal  improvements  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  the  independent  treasury.  These,  un- 
doubtedly, are  great  measures,  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Union;  but  no  State,  no  section  of 
the  Union,  is  avowedly  struck  at  or  struck  down 
in  their  operation.  But  here,  where  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  is  assailed,  its  compromises 
threatened  with  overthrow,  and  the  South,  the 
■weaker  section  of  the  Union,  is  proscribed  and  de- 
nounced, what  says  the  patriotism,  the  sense  of 
justice,  the  love  for  us  and  the  Union,  of  our  north- 
ern friends?  They  "can't  stand  the  test!"  Sir, 
if  they  cannot  stand  the  test  of  such  principles,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  are  they  not  exacting  of  us 
tests  of  an  equally  fatal  character  as  the  price  of 
our  party  cohesion  ?  Do  they  not  require  of  us  to 
submit  to  a  licentious  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution; to  surrender  the  sovereignty  and  equality 
of  the  States  and  the  Union,  as  they  have  consti- 
tuted it;  to  yield  to  exclusion  from  our  Territories 
by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  or  a  still  more  igno- 
minious exclusion  by  the  Legislature  of  our  Ter- 
ritories; to  give  up  all  hope  of  extension  or  increase 
of  power;  and  under  the  haughty  plea,  "  I  am 
better  than  thou,"  to  stand  aside  and  stand  back, 
whilst  the  northern  States  appropriate  all  our  ter- 
ritory to  themselves.' 

Sir,  I  ask,  in  all  soberness,  if  they  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  the  principles  we  propose — principles 
which  they  have  vindicated  with  us  on  all  other 
questions — can  they  expect  that  on  this  question, 
vital  to  us  but  not  to  them,  the  South  will  stand 
such  testa  .^  With  them  it  is  a  question  of  power; 
with  us  of  essential  right,  of  self-respect,  perhaps 
of  existence — for  I  have  no  faith  in  the  continued 
independence  and  liberty  of  a  people  who  once 
deliberately  submits  to  Icnown  oppression,  or  a 
dishonoring,  ignominious  exclusion  from  their 
rights.  If  there  was  here  no  proud  spirit  of  mati- 
hood  amongst  their  representatives,  to  repudiate 
with  scorn  such  dishonorable  and  dishonoring 
tests,  do  you  think  that  the  people  of  the  South 
would  ratify*them  ?  They  have,  I  know,  been 
patient;  patient,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  what  is 
wise,  under  the  insulting  aggressions  continually 
heaped  upon  them  here  and  elsewhere.  But  they 
are  not  yet  fallen — fallen  beneath  their  slaves;  and 
should  any  of  their  politicians,  filled  with  patriot- 
ism and  prudence,  and  fiery  against  extremes, 
which  may  induce  parties  at  the  North,  Whig  or 
Democratic,  to  spurn  us  from  their  association, 
and  threaten  to  break  the  rods  of  our  Union  over 
our  heads,  come  before  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  counsel  them  to  lick  up  the  black  dust  of  these 
foul  tests  at  the  proud  feet  of  the  mastering  North, 
it  will  require  no  raven's  croak  or  thunder  from 
the  heavens  to  foretell  their  doom.  They  will  be 
thrown  from  them,  as  the  war-horse  tosses  the 
foam  from  his  bit;  they  will  be  cast  out  as  the 
melted  lava  from  the  laboring,  burning,  bursting 
breast  of  the  crater,'  to  grow  cold,  and  stiffen,  and 
rot.  Sir,  is  this  a  time  for  the  South  to  falter  or 
yield  in  the  maintenance  of  her  rights?  If  we  were 
basking  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, it  would  be  hard  to  submit  to  inferiority. 
But  where  is  the  confidence,  where  is  the  frater- 
nal affection  which  established  our  Union  ?  where 
is  the  peace,  the  "domestic  tranquillity"  it  was 
intended  to  secure?  What  have  we  here  been 
listening  to,  week  after  week  and  day  by  day, 
during  this  whole  Congress— the  great  subject  of 
agitation,  before  which  even  war  grows  dull' 
What  is  the  greeting  that  sixteen  States  of  the 
North  have  lately  sent  to  their  sister  States  of  the 
South;  and,  coming  up  here  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives, in  tones  of  reverberated  fury,  have 
lolled  around  this  dome?  To  your  indio-nant  re- 
monstrances you  have  been  told  that  you°aremere 
bullies,  and  "  cannot  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union;" 
or  weak  traitors,  whom  a  little  hemp  can  cure  of 
all  dangerous  agitation.  Such  language  is  full  of 
significancy  of  the  state  of  things. 


•  Sir,  the  question  of  slavery,  which  our  fathers 
by  the  Co))stitution  wisely  proposed  to  exclude 
from  the  affairs  of  the  General  Government,  is  in 
Congress,  in  the  States  everywhere.  We  of  the 
South  cannot  avoid  it  if  we  would,  and  its  steady 
step  is  onward.  The  North  has  put  forth  her  ban, 
and  proclaimed  that  we  shall  not  occupy  or  inhabit 
any  of  our  Territories.  Will  you  obey,  and,  turn- 
ing to  logic  to  extricate  you  from  your  rash  com- 
mittals in  the  assertion  of  your  rights,  get  up  new 
readings  of  the  Constitution — new  theories  about 
other  people's  rights  to  justify  the  abandonment  of 
your  own?  I  speak  not  of  honor,  which  to  States 
should  be  as  the  breath  of  life:  but,  acting  on  mere 
principles  of  policy,  can  such  a  course  be  wi.se — 
wise  for  yourselves  or  others?  Can  you  by  logic 
or  by  flight  escape  this  question?  If  not,  what 
can  you  gain  by  cowardice  or  delay?  You  will 
only  heighten,  and  widen,  and  deepen  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe. Wise  for  others.  Sir,  mutual  respect 
is  a  necessary  element  in  a  Confederacy  of  States. 
Esteem  is  never  given,  but  must  be  commanded. 
For  our  system  of  government  to  endure,  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy  must  esteem  each  other. 
The  different  sections  of  the  Union  must  respect 
each  other.  Let  a  feeling  of  coatempt,  which  is 
always  akin  to  hate,  rise  up  in  one  section  of  this 
Union  towards  another,  with  real  or  imaginary 
interests  conflicting,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  our  system  of  s:ov- 
ernment.  Aggressions  must  go  on,  insults  must 
accumulate,  conflicts  must  arise,  until,  by  a  tame 
and  ignoble  acquiescence,  all  its  benefits  are  lost  to 
the  miserable  victims  of  imbecility,  or  it  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  hand  of  desperate  resistance.  The 
safety  of  the  Union,  duty  to  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, require  that  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of 
all  sections  of  the  Union  shall  be  maintained;  and 
so  maintained,  that  esteem,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion shall  follow  their  vindication.  In  the  condi- 
tion of  the  v/orld,  a  people  owning  slaves  must  be 
brave  or  perish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  eleven  years  I  have  here 
watched  the  progress  of  things  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  They  have  advanced  as  1  anticipated 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Yearly  have  I  seen  the 
spirit  of  the  South  recede  before  the  progress  of 
abolitionism.  Language  is  now  heard  and  endured, 
which,  when  I  first  entered  this  Hall,  would  have 
been  promptly  hushed,  or  have  silenced  its  echoes 
in  debate  forever.  Outrages  on  the  Constitution, 
involving  the  rights  of  the  South,  are  now  perpe- 
trated by  our  sister  States,  which  then  would  have 
rent  the  Union  asunder.  For  the  last  time,  in  all 
human  probability,  my  voice  is  now  heard  on  this 
subject  in  the  councils  of  the  country.  I  desire  it 
to  be  remembered,  that  here  and  elsewhere,  I  have 
counselled  but  one  policy  to  the  South:  yield  not 
one  inch,  but  meet  the  question  here  and  elsewhere 
with  firm,  uncompromising,  and  unflinching  re- 
sistance. Be  the  conseqiiences  what  they  may, 
settle  it — settle  it  speedily,  and  forever.  There  is 
no  other  course  to  save'  the  Union  consistent  with 
the  salvation  of  the  South.  Stern  experience  has 
written  with  a  finger  of  scorn  in  eveiy  line  of  its 
progress,  timid  counsels  can  only  lead  to  disaster, 
ruin,  and  disgrace. 


THE  TEXAS  BOUNDARY. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  D.  S.  KAUFMAN, 

OF  TEXAS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
'^        June  5,  1848, 
Showing  that  Mexico  commenced  the  late  War 

with  the  United  States,  by  invading  territory 

that  belonged  to  Texas  at  the  period   of  her 

annexation. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  KAUFMAN  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  House  is  now  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  slate  of  the  Union,  I 
have  risen  to  discuss  a  question  deeply  involving 
the  honor  and  character  of  that  Union. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  which 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  month,  amongst  many  other  admirable 


resolutions,  adopted  with  entire  unanimity  the  fol- 
lowing, viz: 

"JlesoZuerf,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  provoked  on  her 
part  by  years  of  insult  anri  injury,  n-as  commenced  hy  her 
army  crossing  the  Rio  Granule,  nttackhif;  the  Jlmericantroops, 
and  invadinz  our  sister  State  of  Texa^ ;  and  that  upon  all  ilie 
principles  of  patriotism  and  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  a  just 
and  necessary  war  on  our  part,  in  which  every  American 
oitizi^n  f^hould  have  shown  himself  on  the  side  of  his  coun- 
try, and  neither  morally  nor  physically,  by  word  or  deed, 
have  given  '  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.'  " 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  recollected  by  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Whig  majority  of  this 
House,  on  the  third  day  of  January  last,  solemnly 
resolved  that  "  the  war  with  Mexico  was  unnecessa- 
rily  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of 
theUnited  States."  Thislast  resolution  was  attached, 
in  the  shape  of  an  amendment,  to  a  joint  resolution 
of  thanks  to  Major  General  Taylor  and  the  men 
under  his  command,  for  their  signal  victory  on  the 
field  of  Buena  Vista.  As  I  conceive  this  amendment 
an  insult  to  the  brave  men  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
posed to  honor;  an  unjust  and  unwarrantable  attack 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation;  &  libel 
upon  the  Congress  that  declared  the  war,  and  the 
country  that  so  gallantly  sustained  it;  a  reflection 
upon  the  justice  of  the  treaty  lately  negotiated 
with  Mexico,  v/hich  cedes  to  the  United  States 
territory  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  late 
war;  and  a  slander  upon  the  title  of  Texas  to  soil 
won  by  the  valor,  and  watered  by  the  blood,  of 
her  sons, — I  shall  devote  my  allotted  hour  to  its 
refutation. 

Here'  sir,  we  have  at  least  one  distinct  issue 
made  up  between  the  two  great  parties  of  this 
country,  v/hich  must  be  decided  ofi  the  7th  Novem- 
ber next  by  the  American  people  at  the  polls.  In 
regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Dem- 
ocrats believe  that  our  country  v/as  in  the  right, 
and  that  "our  cause  is  just.''  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  assert  that,  through  the  "  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional"  action  of  the  President,  the 
war  was  unjust  in  its  origin,  and  our  country  in 
the  wrong.  "The  American  Democracy,  who 
place  their  trust  in  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  American 
people,"  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  as  the 
cartridge-box  has  completely  defended  our  honor 
abroad,  the  ballot-box  will  equally  vindicate  our 
character  at  home. 

The  resolution  of  the  Baltimore  Democratic 
Convention,  above  quoted,  admits  that  Texas 
owned  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio 
Grande.  The  amendment  of  the  Whig  majority, 
above  referred  to,  denies  it,  as  do  all  their  speeches 
delivered  in  this  House.  If  Texas  owned  this 
country,  no  one  of  course  would  say  that  the  order 
to  General  Taylor  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  was 
unconstitutional.  The  question,  then,  is,  Did  this 
country,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  belong 
to  Texas,  or  was  it  a  part  and  parcel  of  Mexico? 
And  that  is  the  question  which  I  now  propose  to 
discuss. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  intend  to  make,  I  pur- 
pose nothing  more  than  tp  present  a  plain  unvar- 
nished statement  of  facts.  I  shall  make  very  few 
comments  upon  those  facts,  not  more  than  are 
necessary  to  explain  them.  My  object  is  to  col- 
lect, in  a  brief  space,  for  the  use  of  the  country  in 
the  approaching  Presidential  campaign,  the  ma- 
terial/tisioj-icn/ facts  bearing  u]:)on  the  Texas  bound- 
ary. If  I  can  succeed  in  attaining  that  end,  I  will 
have  accomplished  all  I  desire.  • 

The  right  of  Texas  to  the  soil  within  her  limits, 
and  which  she  owns,  is  founded  upon  revolution. 
During  her  independent  existence,  her  strong  right 
arm  was  the  title  by  which  she  vindicated  her 
right  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the  territory  con- 
firmed to  her  by  a  treaty  afterwards  broken.  Like 
the  sturdy  B^^rons  of  Old  England,  when  asked 
once  by  their  tyrannical  despot  by  what  title  they 
held  the  lands  of  which  they  were  in  possession, 
a  thousand  swords  leaped  from  their  scabbards, 
and  their  glittering  blades  gave  at  once  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  To' make  that  title  a  good  one,  the 
causes  which  produced  that  revolution  should  be 
sufficient  to  justify  it.  Notwithstanding  the  unjust 
aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  motives 
of  those  brave  and  gallent  men  who  promoted  and 
sustained  the  revolution  in  Texas,  yet  the  events 
connected  with  the  war  with  Mexico  will  go  far 
to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  grounds  set  forth  by 
Texas  in  justification  of  her  separation  from  Mex- 
ico.   The  times  are  propitious  for  the  complete 
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triumph  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  revolutionary 
history  of  mueh-slandered  Texas',  I  will  now  read 
some  extracts  from  the  Declaration  of  Texas  Inde- 
pendence, made  by  her  assembled  delegates  at  the 
town  of  Washington,  on  the  2d  March,  1836: 

"  The  Mexican  Government,  by  its  colonization  laws, 
invited  and  induced  the  Aiiglo-Anieiicnn  population  of 
Texas  to  colonize  its  wilderness,  under  the  pledged  lajth  of 
a  written  constitution,  that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy 
that  constitutional  liherty  and  republican  government  to 
which  they  had  been  habituated  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"  In  this  expectation  they  have  been  cruelly  disappointed, 
inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation  has  acquiesced  in  the  late 
changes  made  in  the  Government  by  General  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna,  who,  having  overturned  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  now  offers,  as  the  cruel  alternative,.either  to 
abandon  our  homes,  acquired  by  so  many  privations,  or 
submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all  tyranny,  the  combined 
despotism  of  the  sword  and  the  priesthood. 

"  It  hath  sacrificed  onr  welfare  to  the  State  of  Coahuila, 
ty  which  our  interests  have  been  continually  depressed, 
through  a  jealous  andpaitial  course  of  legislation,  carried  on 
at  a  far  distant  seat  of  government,  by  a  hostile  majority,  in 
an  unknown  tongue;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  we 
have  petitioned  in  the  huntblest  terms  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Sl.ate  governmflnt,  and  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Constitution,  presented 
to  the  General  Congress  a  republican  constitution,  which 
was,  without  a  just  cause,  contemptuously  rejected. 

"  It  has  dissolved,  by  force  of  arms,  tlie  State  Congress 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  obliged  our  representatives  to 
fiy  for  their  lives  from  the  seat  of  Government ;  thus  de- 
priving us  of  the  fundamental  political  right  of  representa- 
tion. 

"  It  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  number  of  onr  citi- 
zens, and  ordered  military  detachments  to  seize  and  carry 
them  into  the  interior  tor  trial,  in  contempt  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 

"  It  has  made  |)iratical  attacks  upon  our  eomme'rce,  by 
commissioning  foreign  desperadoes,  and  authorizing  them 
to  seize  our  vessel9-and  convey  the  property  of  our  citizens 
to  far  distant  parts  for  confiscation. 

"  It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the  Almighty  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  by  tlie  siupport 
of  a  national  religion,  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal 
interest  of  its  human  functionaries  rather  than  the  glory  of 
the  true  and  living  God. 

"It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  onr  arms,  which  are 
essential  to  our  defence — the  rightful  property  of  freemen — 
and  formidable  only  to  tyrannical  Governments. 

"It  has  invaded  our  country  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  with 
the  intent  to  lay  waste  our  territory  and  drive  us  from  our 
homes ;  and  has  now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing  to 
carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 

"  It  has,  through  its  emissaries,  incited  the  merciless  savage, 
with  the  tomnhawk  and  scrdjiins;  knife,  to  massacre  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  defenceless  frontiers. 

"  It  lias  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  connection 
with  it,  the  contemptible  sport  and  victim  of  successive 
military  revolutions,  and  hath  continually  exhibited  every 
characteristic  of  a  weak,  corr^ipt,  and  tyrannical  Govern- 
ment." 

There  is  no  freeman  within  the  broad  limits  of 
this  mighty  Confederacy  who  will  not  consider  the 
causes  above  set  forth  as  fully  justifying  revolu- 
tion; and  there  is  not  one  of  our  gallant  army  in 
Mexico  who  has  witnessed  Mexican  institutions, 
and  experienced  Mexican  warfare,  who  will  not 
at  once  yield  his  belief  to  their  truth. 

The  same  convention  which,  on  March  2, 1836, 
declared  the  independence  of  Texas,  on  the  17th 
of  the  saine  month  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  In  that  convention,  the  coun  ■ 
ties  of  San  Patricio  and  Bexar  were  i-epresented. 
By  articles  six  and  seyen  of  the  schedule  of  that 
constitution,  "  the  county  of  Bexar  was  entitled  to 

*  one  Senator  and   two  Representatives,  and  the 

*  county  of  San  Patricio  to  one  Representative, 
'and,  in  connection  with  Refugio  and  Goliad,  to 
'  one  Senator."  These  counties  have  all  been 
uniformly  and  without  interruption  represented  in 
the  Congrats  and  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Lhe 
convention  that  formed  her  Slate  constitution. 

In  support  of  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  will  first  introduce  Mexican  witnesses. 
The  first  great  battle  fought  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  was  at  the  city  of  Bexar,  in  December, 
1835.  It  lasted  five  days,  and  resulted  in  a  capit- 
ulation, from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
viz  : 

Capitulation  entered  into  Inj  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos 

of  the  Pi-rmanent  Troopi,  and  General  Edajard  Burleson, 

of  the  Colonial  Troops  of  Texas. 

Being  desirous  of  preventing  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
and  the  ravages  of  civil  war,  we  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing stipulations  : 

1st.  That  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 
under  parole  of  honor  that  they  will  not  in  any  wav  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  (Mexican)  Constitution  of 
1824.  * 

3d.  That  the  General  take  the  convicts  lately  brought  in  by 
Colonel  Ugartachea  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

14th.  General  Burleson  will  furnish  General  Cos  with 


such  provisions  as  can  be  obtained  necessary  for  his  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  country. 

]9th.  The  commissioners,  Jos6  Juan  Sanchez,  adjutant 
inspector,  Don  Ramon  Musquiz,  and  Lieutenant  Francisco 
Eada,  and  interpreter  Don  Miguel  Arciniega,  appointed  by 
the  commandant  and  inspector  Genera!  Martin  Perfecto  de 
Cos,  in  connection  with  Colonel  F.  W.  Johnstni,  Major  R. 
C.  Mortis,  and  Captain  J.  G.  Swislier,  and  interpreter  John 
Cameron,  appointed  on  the  part  of  General  Edward  Burleson, 
after  a  long  and  serious  discussion,  adopted  the  eighteen 
preceding  articles,  reserving  their  ratification  by  the  Generals 
of  both  armies. 

In  virtue  of  which,  we  have  signed  this  instrument  in  the 
citv  of  Bexar,  on  the  llth  of  December,  li^3,5. 

JOSE  JUAN  SANCHEZ, 
RAMON  MUSaUIZ, 
J.  FRANCISCO  DE  RADA, 
MIGUEL  ARCINIEGA, /liierjirctcr. 
F.  W.  JOHNSON, 
ROBERT  C.  MORRIS, 
JAMES  G.  SWISHER, 
JOHN  CAMERON,  Interpreter. 
I  consent,  and  will  observe  tlie  above  articles: 
MARTIN  PERFECTO  COS. 

Ratified  and  approved : 

EDWARD  BURLESON, 
Oommander-in- Chief  of  the  Volunteer  .Brmy. 
A  true  copy:  EDWARD  BURLESON, 

Co  mmandcr-  in-  Chief. 

Does  not  this  capitulation  show  that  Texas  rev- 
olutionized with  a  view  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  her 
v/estern  boundary,  and  not  the  Nueces.'  If  the 
J^'ueces,  why  send  the  convicts  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  furnish  supplies  to  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Cos  to  the  Rio  Grande  ?  This  is  conclusive, 
and  it  is  Mexican  tesliino7uj. 

i  will  next  introduce  the  testimony  of  five  Mex- 
ican generals,  among  whom  is  Santa  Anna,  then 
tlie  President  of  Mexico,  coiiimander-in-chief  of 
all  her  arnnies,~and  her  virtual  dictator.  It  is  the 
following,  and  bears  date  May  14,  1836: 

•di tides  of  a'jjeement  arul  solemn  compact,  made  and  adopted 
h)  David  G.  Burnet,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
the  undcrsi'^ned  members  of  the  Cabinet  thereof,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Don  .inlonio  Lopez  de  Santa  .Simia,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  Dm  Vinccnle  Filisola,  Gene- 
ral of  Division,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramires  y 
Sesma,  and  Don  ^Intonio  Gaona,  Generals  of  Brigades,  of 
the  armies  of  Mexico. 

Whereas  the  President  Santa  Anna,  with  divers  officers 
of  his  late  army,  is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  charge  of  the  army 
of  Texas,  and  is  desirous  of  terminating  the  contest  now 
existing  between  the  Government  of  Texas  and  that  of  Mex- 
ico, in  which  desire  the  generals  above  named  do  fully  con- 
cur; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the 
Cabinet  are  also  willing  to  sUiy  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  see  the  two  neighboring  Republics  placc^l  in  relations 
of  friendship  on  terms  ofreciprocal  advantage: 

Therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  the  President  Santa  Anna  and 
the  Generals  Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jo?6  Urea,  Don 
Jo.aehiii  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona — 

1st.  That  the  armies  of  Mexico  shall,  with  all  practicable 
expedition,  evacuate  the  tei'ritoryof  Texas,  and  retire  to 
Monterey,  beyond  the  Rio   Grande. 

3d.  That'the  army  of  Texas  are  to  march  westwarclly,  and 
to  occupy  such  posts  as  the  commanding  general  may  think 
proper  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Riq,  Bravo  del 
Norte. 

4th.  That  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  character 
as  cliief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vin- 
cente Filisola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramires y  Sesma, 
and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do  solemnly  ac- 
knovledfe,  sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire,  and  perfect 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  ivilh  -such  bouiularles 
as  a.re  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  for  the  same.  And 
they  do  solemnly  and  respectively  pledge  themselves,  with 
nil  their  personal  and  olficiat  attributes,  to  procure,  witliout 
delav,  the  final  and  complete  ratificatinrj  and  confirmation 
of  this  agreement,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  by  the  proper 
and  legitimate  Government  of  Mexico,  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  same  into  a  solemn  and  perpetual  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  to  be  negotiated  with  that  Government  at  the  city 
of  Mexico,  by  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  be  deputed  by  the 
Government  of  Texas  for  this  high  purpose. 

.5ih.  That  the  following  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  es- 
tablished and  made  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  wit:  The  line  shall 
commence  at  the  estuaiy  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the 
vestern  bank  thereof,  and  shall  picrsue  the.  same  bank  up  the 
saidriver  to  the  point  wlicre  the  river  assumes  the  name  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from  which  poi^rt  it  shall  proceed  on  the 
said  western  hank  to  the  head  wafers,  or  source  of  said  river,  it 
being  understood  that  the  terms  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte  apply  to  and  designate  one  and  the  same  stream. 
From  the  source  of  said  river,  the  principal  head  branch 
being  taken  to  ascertain  that  source,  a  due  north  line  shall 
be  riin  until  it  shall  intersect  the  boundary  line  established 
and  described  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  and  between  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  North  ;  which  line  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  and  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  limits  made  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  and  that  of  tlie  United  States;  and  from 
this  point  of  intersection  the  line  shall  be  the  same  as  was 
made  and  established  in  and  by  the  several  treaties  above 
mentioned,  to  continue  to  the  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Sabine 
river,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  this  treaty  is  not  bind- 


ing upon  Mexico,  bet^ause  Santa  Anna  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  the  time  of  its  execution.  It  is  a 
fact  that  General  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  Generals 
Filisola,  Urea,  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Gaona,  luej-e 
not  prisoners  ofionr,  they  having  heeii  connected  with 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  than  that  ichich 
met  i[s  disastrous  defeat  at  San  Jacinto.  Leave  out, 
then,  for  a  moment,  the  name  of  Santa  Anna  from 
that  treaty,  and  there  are  still  left  the  naines  of  four 
generals,  "  chiefs  of  armies,"  who  acted  with  un- 
restrained freedom,  and  as  they  thought  best.  But 
although  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  if  this 
treaty  was  not  extorted  from  him,  if  he  first  offered 
to  treat,  and  if  in  regard  to  this  matter  he  acted  en- 
tirely free  from  restraint,  it  is  as  binding  upon  him 
and  the  nation  he  represented,  as  if  he  were  as  free 
as  the  four  other  generals.  Was,  then,  his  signa- 
ture to  this  treaty  extorted  or  not.'  Hear  what 
General  Filii?oia  says  upon  this  subject.  After 
General  Filisola's  return  to  Mexico,  he  writes  a 
despatch  to  his  Government,  dated  June  10,  1836, 
in  which  he  says: 

"  His  Excellency,  [Santa  Anna,]  in  my  humble  opinion, 
in  the  treaties  [with  Texas]  that  lie  agreed  upon,  and  that  I 
had  the  honor  to^send  your  Excellency,  acted  with  entire 
liberty,  and  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  the  interest  of 
his  ccnintry." 

Santa  Anna  himself  also  said: 

"  When  lojferedto  treat  with  the  Government,  [ofTexas,] 
I  was  convinced  it  was  useless  for  Mexico  to  continue  the 
war." 

Let  us  hear  no  more,then,  of  Santa  Anna's  being 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  of  the  treaty  abovemention- 
ed,on  that  accountnot  being  binding  upon  Mexico. 
In  regard  to  that  treaty,  we  have  the  highest  Mex- 
ican testimony  that  Santa  Anna  had  "entire  lib- 
erty." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Santa  Anna  proposed 
the  above  treaty,  and  was  at  "entire  liberty"  in 
regard  to  it,  the  Government  of  Mexico  not  only 
substantially  but  literally  ratified  said  treaty.  It 
ratified  it  substantially  by  receiving  from  Texas 
the  full  consideration  for  it,  viz:  the  life  and  liberty 
of  her  President  and  many  hundreds  of  her  citi- 
zens; the  safely  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  ariny 
which  invaded  Texas  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Vincente  Filisola,  Jose  Urea,  Joachin  Ramires 
y  Sesma,  and  Antonio  Gaona,  which  was  perfectly 
panic-stricken  when  they  heard  of  the  disaster  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  but  for  that  treaty  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Texans;  and 
the  preservation  of  her  arms  from  further  defeat 
and  disgrace.  Mexico  did  not  receive  any  money  jl 
from  Texas,  but  she  saved  her  arms,  munitions,  J 
baggage,  &c.,  which  were  worth  money;  she  pre- 
served her  character,  the  lives  and  liberty  of  her 
citizens,  which  were  worth  more  than  money.  la 
confirmation  of  these  facts,  let  me  quote  briefly 
from  General  Filisola.  After  enumerating  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Mexican  army  under 
his  command,  after  they  heard  of  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  General  Filisola  said: 

"If  the  enemy,  under  these  critical  circumstances,  should 
have  met  us  on  tiie  only  road  that  was  left,  nothing  would 
remain  but  to  die  or  surrender  at  discretion.  The  army  is 
withoutclothiiig,  the  arms  ruined,  ammunition  of  every  kind 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  horses  and  mules  badlyu-sed  in  the 
extreme.  We  have  neither  physician  nor  apothecary  ;  we 
are  threatened  with  the  epidemic  of  the  season,  adiJed  to 
the  innumerable  sufferings  which  the  army  has  undergone; 
and  should  this  raisfoitune  take  place,  the  men  will  perish 
without  the  least  assistance, in  themidstof  discouragement, 
and  abandoned  without  even  the  consolation  of  spiritual  as- 
sistance, for  we  have  not  a  single  chaplain  to  say  inassfor  us. 
Cavalry  sick;  baggage,  mules,  evfcrything  that  accompanied 
the  ariny,  was  a  confused  mass,  without  any  distinction, 
and  without  being  able  to  move  from  the  place  where  they 
were  caught." 

In  his  despatch  of  May  31,  1836,  alluding  to 
this  treaty.  General  Filisola  says: 

"  I  do  not  mention  other  reasons  perhaps  more  convincing; 
and,  in  fine,  [  think  I  have  saved  the  whole  army  from  a 
disaster,  and  the   national  decorum   from  a  positive  dis-  - 
grace." 

Such,  sir,  was    the   dilemma  from   which   the 
treaty,  now  so  flippantly  repudiated  here  and  in 
Mexico,  rescued  the  Mexican  army,  and  such  the    . 
valuable  consideration  Mexico   received   for  said 
treaty. 

But,  sir,  this  treaty  was  literally  ratified  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico!  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, iminediately  after  they  heard  of  the  capture 
of  Santa  Anna  and  the  defeat  of  his  division  oC  the 
army,  viz:  on  the  15th  May,  1836,  issued  to  Gen- 
eral Filisola  a  despatch  to  the  following  effect: 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


"  Secretary's  Office  of  War  akd  Marine,  } 
Central  Section,  First  Bureau.      J 

"Excellent  Sir:  With  the  most  iJiofouiid  sorrow, /lis 
Excellency  the  President  pro  Icm.  lias  lonrncd,  hy  the  official 
letterof  yoiirExcelioncy  of  25th  of  last  month,  tlie  defeat 
suffered  on  the  21stof  tlie  same  month  hy  the  division  com- 
manded in  person  hy  the  President  Geiieral-iii-chief  of  llie 
army,  (Santa  Anna,)  and  the  very  lanientaLile  njisfortune 
that  his  Excellency  should  be  made  prisoner  with  other  chiefs 
iind  ofliccrs. 

"His  Excellency  the  President  pro  tern,  is  in  some  meas- 
ure consoled  that  a  general  so  experienced  as  your  Excel- 
lency should  be  the  one  who  obtains  the  command,  the  which  he 
expressly  confirms. 

"  The  first  desire  that  his  Excellency  has  is,  that  you  ad- 
dress the  enemy's  general,  exacting  from  him,  by  decorous 
means,  the  liberty  of  the  President  General-inchief,  or  at 
least,  during  tlie  lime  this  point  can  be  reuulated,  the  con- 
sideration due  to  his  high  dignity  and  to  a  person  so  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  American  history,  and  for  whose 
preiervalion  the  entire  nation  is  interested  by  gratitude,  and 
because  he  is  chief  of  it. 

"  HisExcellejicy  the  President  jiro  <cm.  counts  upon  your 
Excellency's  directing  all  your  efforts  to  save  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  by  concentrating  it  so  as  to  render  it  more  respect- 
able, placing  it  in  a  convenient  place  for  receiving  provisions, 
for  which  the  most  efficacious  measures  are  adopted.  The 
l)reservation  of  Bexar  is  of  absolute  necessity,  in  order  tlial 
the  Government,  according  to  circujnstanecs,  may  act  as 
they  see  (it. 

"  The  fate  of  all  the  prisoners  is  very  interesting  to  thenation, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  your  Excellency  to  endeaver  to 
alleviate  it,  giving  authority  from  this  moment  to  propose 
exchanges,  and  to  preserve  for  this  purpose,  and  because 
humanity  exacts  it,  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  made  and  that 
maybe  made  from  the  enemy.  Your  Excellency  knows  the 
circumstances  which  may  result  from  an  imprudence  com- 
mitted in  IhU  affair,  but  the  Government  fears  nothing  as 
regards  this,  because  it  knotus  liow  great  is  tlie  sliill  and  zeal 
of  your  Excellency  for  the  best  service  of  the  country." 

From  this  communication,  it  appears — 

1st.  That  Filisola,  instead  of  being  a  prisoner  of 
war,  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  iVIex- 
ican  army  after  Santa  Anna's  capture,  which  chief 
command  was  expi-essly  confiriTied  to  him  by  the 
Mexican  Government. 

2d.  That  the  first  desire  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  was,  the  Uberty  of  the  President,  (Santa 
Anna,)  and  that  it  was  deeply  solicitous  "  to  save 
the  remainder  of  the  army,"  and  "  to  alleviate  the 
fate  of  all  the  prisoners."  (The  prisoners  were 
subsequently  all  released  by  the  Texas  Govern- 
ment.) 

3d.  That  the  Government  gave  full  and  unre- 
stricted discretion  to  Filisola,  then  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  manage  the  affair,  having  no  fears  in 
regard  to  it,  on  account  of  its  confidence  "  in  the 
skill  and  zeal  of  General  Filisola  for  the  best  ser- 
vice of  the  country." 

Every  instruction  in  the  above  despatch  from 
the  Mexican  Government  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  that  under  the  superintendence  of  Fili- 
sola, he  signing  the  treaty  and  forwarding  it  to  the 
Mexican  Government.  If  this  despatch  had  been 
before  the  five  Mexican  generals  at  the  time  they 
signed  the  treaty,  (which  it  was  not,  but  is  none 
the  less  binding  on  that  account,  for  a  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  act  of  an  agent  is  as  binding  as  a 
previous  authority,)  it  could  not  have  been  more 
literally  complied  with.  "  The  liberty  of  Santa 
Anna"  was  secured,  the  "  remainder  of  his  army 
was  saved, "  and  "  the  fate  of  all  the  prisoners  was 
alleviated." 

Could  the  President  pro  tern,  of  Mexico,  who 
ordered  the  above  despatch,  have  expected  to  ob- 
tain all  these  advantages  without  giving  a  consid- 
eration therefor.'  He  did  not  expect,  he  did  not 
intimate,  such  a  thing.  What,  then,  was  the  con- 
sideration Texas  received  by  that  treaty.'  Her 
independence  and  her  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
to  secure  which  she  evidenced  her  intention  (as  I 
have  shown)"  in  the  very  commencement  of  her 
revolution.  And  what  were  the  "  decorous  means'^ 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  above  Mexican  de- 
spatch) resorted  to  for  both  parties  to  attain  their 
objects.'  The  usual  ones  of  a  treaty.  Vattel,  in  his 
Law  of  Nations,  says,  page  436: 

'^  The  captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  promise  what  personally  depends  upon  him,  but  the 
treaty  does  not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  until  rati- 
fied by  herself,  or  by  llwse  who  are  connected  with  the  jiublie 
authority  during  the  princess  captivity." 

I  have  conclusively  shown  that  this  treaty  was 
ratified  "  hy  those  who  icert  connected  with  the  public 
authority  during  Santa  Anna's  captivity,"  viz:  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Mexico 
(Filisola,)  and  the  President  pro  tern,  of  Mexico; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  contend  that  the  treaty 
is  not  valid  !     "0  shame !  where  is  thy  blush .'" 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Santa  Anna  has  given  us 
other  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Rio  Grande  being 


the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  After  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  in  a  despatch  to  his  Government, 
bearing  date  27th  February,  1847,  he  says: 

"  From  the  impression  we  had  made  on  the  enemy,  he  did 
not  appear  before  us  for  three  days  ;  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  however,  arrived  with  a  projiosition  from  General  Tay- 
lor, for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  for  onr  sending  for  the 
wounded  who  had  remained  on  the  field.  He  also  expressed 
to  me  the  desire  which  the  Americans  felt  for  the  reeslab- 
lisliment  of  peace.  I  replied — in  order  that  he  might  .say 
the  same  to  his  General — that  we  sustained  the  most  saered 
of  causes — the  defence  of  our  territory,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  nationality  and  rights  ;  that  we  were  not  the  asgres- 
sors,  and  that  our  Government  had  never  offended  that  of 
the  United  States.  Jl  observed  that  we  could  say  nothing  of 
peace  while  the  Americans  were  on  tidi  side  of  the  Bravo, 
or  occupied  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  or  blockaded 
our  ports;  and  that  we  were  resolved  to  perish  or  vindicate 
our  rights;  that  fortune  might  not  always  be  favorable  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  experience  of  the  22d  and  23d  should 
convince  them  that  it  could  change." 

When  Santa  Anna  made  the  above  admission 
be'was  not  a  prisoner  of  war.  No,  sir;  the  honor 
of  making  him  a  prisoner  belongs  alone  (o  Texas. 
The  United  States  conquered  him;  but  it  was  the 
peculiar  pride  and  glory  of  Texas,  without  ord- 
nance or  ammunition,  and  with  three  to  one  opposed 
to  her,  not  only  to  conquer  but  to  capture  Santa 
Anna,  and  that  before  the  charm  of  his  invincibility 
had  been  broken,  and  before  the  prestige  which 
uniform  success  had  thrown  around  his  name  had 
been  destroyed.  General  Houston,  with  his  brave 
little  army,  was  the  first  conqueror  and  only  cap- 
turer  of  Santa  Anna.  History  records  no  more 
bloody,  glorious,  or  successful  field  than  that  of 
San  Jacinto. 

I  might  here  state  many  facts,  sliowing  that 
Texas  held  control  over  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  they  would  only 
be  the  assertions  of  myself  and  others.  I  will  here  • 
after  show  that  Texas  passed  laws  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  this  country,  and  will  now  prove, 
by  General  Woll,  a  Mexican  general,  that  those 
laws  were  carried  into  effect. 

In  his  proclamation,  bearing  date  June  20,  1844, 
declaring  the  armistice  that  had  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  to  be  at  an  end,  he  says: 

"  Every  individual  who  shall  be  found  at  the  distance  of 
one  league  from  the  left  (eastern)  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
will  be  regardeo  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the  usurpers 
of  that  part  of  the  national  territoni,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  after  a  summary  military  trial,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  such. 

"ADRIAN  WOLL,  General  of  Brigade." 

Here,  then,  is  the  admission  of  the  highest  mili- 
tary functionary  of  Northern  Mexico,  that  Texas 
w.as  the  usurper  ovfornble  possessor  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  needs  no  further 
comment. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  shown,  by  the  posi-_ 
live  testimony  of  Mexicans,  that  Texas  held  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
by  as  clear  a  title  as  she  held  any  other  portion  of 
that  State,  and  that  was,  as  the  Mexicans  termed 
it,  by  usurpation  or  forcible  possession.  Nothing 
can  be  shown  from  Mexicans  against  this  array 
of  testimony.  I  will  now  prove,  by  an  authority 
that  Whigs  will  not  question,  viz:  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  annex- 
ation, that  Mexico  cared  no  more  about  our  army 
going  to  the  Rio  Grande  than  crossing  the  Sabine, 
because  she  looked  on  the  right  of  Texas  to  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  &s  equal  to  her 
right  to  any  west  of  the  Sabine.  Hear  Mr.  Clay. 
At  a  festival  given  lately  in  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
Cassius  M.  Clay  said: 

"  Tliough  a  Whig,  I  do  net  stand  here  as  a  partisan.  I 
shall  speak  with  the  freedom  of  history.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  late  outcry  against  President  Polk,  as  bringing 
on  this  war.  I  shall  do  the  President  the  justice  to  say,  that 
in  all  Mexico  I  never  heard  Vie  first  man  allege  tlie  march  of 
General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  cause  of  the  offence 
or  of  the  war." 

During  my  late  visit  to  the  North,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  pained  to  find  an  error  prevailing  to  a 
great  extent,  viz:  that  Texas,  previous  to  annexation, 
only  claimed  to  the  Nueces,  aiicZ  that  her  claim  to  the 
Rio  Grande  ivas  afienoards  urged,  to  increase  her  do- 
main, to  enlarge  the  territory  subject  to  slavery,  and 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  commencing  a  war  loilh  her  old 
enemy,  &c.,  &c. 

This  opinion  is  honestly  entertained  by  many 
thousands  of  respectable,  useful,  and  valuable  citi- 
zens of  the  North,  who  love  the  truth,  and  seek 
every  occasion  to  embrace  it.  I  am  myself  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  and  address  myself  to  my 
northern  brethren  in  the  language  of  friendship 
and  truth. 


I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  proceed  effectually  (a 
remove  this  erroneous  impression,  and  to  show  that 
Texas  not  only  always  claimed  this  country  in 
good  faith,  but  that  she  exercised  political,  civil, 
and  military  jurisdiction  over  it — provided  for  the 
construction  of  internal  improvements  there-iftiat 
she  laid  offa  collectoral  district  up  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
partitioned  off  counties,  gave  military  protection, 
established  land  offices,  organized  district  courts, 
and  provided  for  the  erection  of  trading  posts,  &c., 
&c. 

Texas,  of  course,  could  only  be  known  and 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  with  certain 
specified  boundaries.  Metes  and  bounds  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  political 
sovereignty.  In  view  of  the  capitulation  of  General 
Cos  at  Bexar;  of  the  treaty  of  May  14,  1836,  above 
partially  set  out;  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Texas  for  the  representation  of  the  counties 
of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio,  and  generally  of  all 
the  events  which  transpired  during  the  short  but 
glorious  revolution  of  Texas, — the  first  Congress 
of  Texas  passed  the  following  act: 

"To  define  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Texa.s. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R.cp- 
resenfatlvcs  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  civil  and 
political  jurisdiction  of  this  Republic  be,  and  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  be  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  running  west  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leagues  from  land  to  the  ireoirfA  o/ 
the  Rio  Grande,  thence  up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river 
to  its  source,  thence  due  north  to  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  thence  along  the  boundary  line  as  defined  in 
the  treaty  between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain,  to  the  be- 
ginning; and  that  the  President  be,  and  is  hereby,  autho- 
rized and  required  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  soon  as,  in  his  opinion, 
the  public  interest  requires  it,  to  ascertain  and  define  the 
boundary  line  as  agreed  upon  in  said  treaty. 

"  IRA  INGRAM, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"RICHARD  ELLIS, 
"  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern. 

"  Approved,  December  19,  1836: 

"  SAM  HOUSTON." 

[I  will  here  remark,  that  the  law  I  have  just 
read,  and  all  the  laws  of  Texas  I  may  hereafter 
read,  are  from  volumes  belonging  to  the  Library 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  deposited,  and  to  which  all  who  desire  can 
have  reference.] 

On  the  16ih  of  December,  1836,  an  act  was  passed 
"  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Railroad,  Navigation, 
and  Banking  Company,"  one  of  the  sections  of 
which  is  as  follows,  viz: 

"  Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  company 
shall  have  banking  privileges,,  with  a  capital  stock  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  the  right  of  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Sahine,  by  means  of  inter- 
nal navigation  and  railroads,"  &.c. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1837,  the  Congress  of  Texas 
passed  an  act  "  to  raise  a  revenue  by  impost  du- 
ties," in  which  will  be  found  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  4'c.,  That  the  following 
designated  places,  with  their  given  boundaries,  be  made 
ports  of  entry,  and  within  which  bounds  custom-houses 
shall  be  established,  and  collectors  of  the  public  revenue 
shall  be  appointed,  and  reside  at  the  several  ports  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  viz:  commencing  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  following  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  east  to  the  mouth  of  San 
Antonio  river,  shall  at  present  compose  the  southwestern 
collectoral  district,  which  shall  be  called  the  district  of  Aran- 
saso,"  &c. 

-  The  following  is  the  preamble  to  "  An  act  to 
authorize  attachments  to  be  issued  in  certain  cases 
therein  named,"  approved  December  18,  1837: 

"  Whereas,  many  Mexicans  residing  upon  our  frontier, 
stole  and  drove  oft'  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  took  and  car- 
ried off  other  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  this  Repub- 
lic ;  and  whereas  those  Mexicans  have  abandoned  the  coun- 
try, and  removed  beyoml  the  Rio  Gramle,  so  that  persons  from 
whom  they  have  taken  property  are  wholly  without  remedy : 
therefore,"  &c. 

This  shows  that  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law 
was  relied  upon,  where  the  parties  could  be  found 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  next  law  on  the  statute-book  of  Texas  on 
this  subject,  is  the  following,  viz: 
"  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION^  fixing  the  dividingline  between 
the  counties  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio. 

"  Beit  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  texaf  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  a  direct 
line  running  from  the  junction  of  the  Cibolo  or  San  Bartola 
creek  to  the  Rio  Frio,  at  a  point  thirty  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  tlie  Nueces,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  town  of 
Laredo,  shall  be  considered  the  dividing  line  between  the 
counties  of  San  Patricio  and  Bexar,  and  shall  be  respected 
as  such  by  the  surveyors  of  the  respective  counties:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  .actshall  not  affect  rights  previously  acquired 
by  surveys  legally  mad«  by  the  surveyors  of  the  respective 
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counties:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  atFect  rights 
previously  acquired  by  surveys  legally  made  by  the  survey- 
ors of  the  county  of  San  Patricio,  below  the  old  road  from 
Ban  Antonio  to  the  Presidio  of  Rio  Grande. 

'•JOSEPH  RO WE, 
"  SpeaJ:er  of  the  Hovse  of  RepTesentrdives. 
^  "  MIKABEAU  B.  LAMAR, 

"  President  of  the  Senate. 
"  Approved,  May  24,  1838  : 

"  SAM  HOUSTON." 

In  regard  to  the  joint  resolution  just  read,  I  will 
remark  that  I  have  previously  shown   tiiat  Bexar 
and  San  Patricio  were  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion that  declared  the  independence  of  Texas,  &c. 
The  town  of  "  Laredo"  is  situated   on  the  left  or  i 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and   is  now  the 
county  site  of  the  county  of  Webb,  established  by  I 
Texas.     This  joint   resolution   shows   that   both  \ 
these  counties  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  | 
that  surveys  were  made  "  by  the  surveyors  of  the  i 
county  of  San  Patricio  in  this  section  of  the  coun-  I 
try;"  and  this  line  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande  ! 
was  the  only  one  restricting  the  surveyors  of  San  i 
Patricio  and  Bexar,  thus  giving  them  license  to  | 
survey  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  ' 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1838,  the  Congress  of  i 
Texas  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  , 
the  northern  and  western  frontier,"  in  which  will 
be  found  the  following  section:  ! 

"  Sec.  1-5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  cause,  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, the  detachment  on  the  Nueces  to  traverse  the  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  ^ich  manner  as 
shall  give  most  protection  and  security  to  that  section  of  coun- 
try." 

The  next  act  to  which  I  will  refer  the  attention  ' 
of  the  comittee,  is  the  following,  entitled  "  An  act  ; 
to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  fall  terms  of  the  : 

courts  in  the  fourth  judicial  district:  i 

•'  I 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jiome  of  Representatives  j 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  cssemhled,  'J'liat  from  j 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  fall  terms  of  the  district  \ 
courts  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  shall  commence  and  be  | 
holden  as  follows  :  commencing  in  the  county  of  Bexar  on  ihe  ! 
second  Monday  in  September,  and  may  continue  in  session  | 
until  the  Friday  before  the  first  Monday  in  October;      *      * 
in  the  county  of  Refugio  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October, 
and  may  continue  in  session  one  wSck ;  in  the  county  of 
Goliad  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  fourth  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  may  continue  in  session  one  week  :  in  the  county 
of  San  Pati-icio  on  the  second  Monday  after  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  October,  aiul  may  continue  in  session  until  the  hitsiness 
is  closed.  "DAVID  S.  KAUFMAN, 

"  Spenlter  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"  DAVID  G.  BURNET, 

^'President  of  the  Senate. 
*'  Approved,  February  5,  1840 : 

'•MIRABEAU  B.  LAMAR." 

The  counties  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio  being 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and  extending,  as  I 
have  shown,  by  the  act  of  May  24,  1838,  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  much  longer  time  was  given  to  the 
district  courts  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio  to  hold 
their  sessions  than  to  the  other  counties.  Nearly 
three  weeks  were  given  to  Bexar,  and  an  unlimited 
time  to  San  Patricio. 

The  first  act  that  was  passed  by  the  Texan 
Congress,  fixing  the  times  of  holding  the  courts  in 
San  Patricio  and  Bexar,  bears  date  December  22, 
1836. 

In  the  years  1836  and  1837,  laws  were  passed 
providing  for  the  holding  of  county  courts  in 
Bexar  and  San  Patricio:  each  of  those  counties 
was  granted  a  separate  land  office;  they  formed  a 
portion  of  the  western  brigade  of  Texas  nnlitia; 
and  an  act  was  passed  "  to  translate  the  Laws  of  the 
Republic  ofTexas  into  the  Spanish  language,"  as 
an  act  of"  justice  to  that  numerous  portion  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  understand  only  the  Spanish 
language,  and  which  shall  be  distributed  in  those 
counties  where  the  population  alluded  to  may  re- 
side"—a  large  portion  of  whom  then  resided  in 
said  counties  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio. 

The  following  may  be  found  in  a  law  ofTexas 
passed  January  14,  1843: 

"Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  shall 
cause  to  be  established  trading  houses  or  post^,  which  posts 
or  trading  houses  shall  be  established  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  No.  1.  On  OT  near  the  south  fork  of  the  Trinity,  some- 
where between  the  lower  and  upper  Cross-timbers. 

"  No.  3.  At  or  near  the  Camanche  Peak. 

"  No.  3.  At  or  near  the  old  San  Saba  fort  or  mission. 

"  No.  4.  At  or  near  Porto  Vandeio. 

",No.  5.  ..St  or  near  tlie  Junction  of  the  Moras  and  Rio 
Grande. 

'•  The  places  to  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  that 
mahe  the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  nol  to  exceed  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  places  designated  in  this  section." 

"  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  frontier,  and  for  other  purposes," 


passed  January    16,   1843,   by   the   Congress   of 
Texas,  contains  the  following  sections:  ! 

"Sec.  16.  Be   it  further  enacted,  That  the  companies  I 
raised  by  the  proviaions  of  this  act  shall  be  stationed  at  or  j 
near  the  following  places,  viz  :  Two  companies  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Presidio  road  of  the  Leona  river;  two  companies 
at  the  White  House,  on  the  Nueces  river  ;  one  company  at  \ 
Turnblinson's  block-house  ;  and  the  remaining  company  to  he 
posted  in  the  ivest.  at  the  discret  ion  of  the  commanding  officer.     \ 

"Sec.  17.  £e  ii/urrter  eiincfed.  Thai  martial  law  shall  be  i 
declared  and  enforced  from  the  Rio  Frio  and  Nueces  rivers  j 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  for  and  durifig  the  time  hostilities  may 
e.\ist  between  the  Republic  ofTexas  and  Mexico."  I 

The  following  joint  resolution  is  here  inserted  to  | 
show  that  all  tjie  laws  above  quoted  in  regard  to 
the  Rio  Grande  are  not  mere  paper  declarations, 
but  that,  in  addition  to  lawful  spoils  captured  from  \ 
the  enemy,  money  was  actually  paid   out  of  the 
impoverished  treasury  of  Texas,  to  the  rangers,  to 
support  and  enforce  said  laws.     This  proof,  how-  ■ 
ever,  was  unnecessary,  as  I  have  already  above 
quoted  the  authority  of  General  Adrian  Woll,  who  ' 
was  in  military  command  at  Matamoros,and  feared  i 
to  meet  the  gallant  rangers  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  who  candidly  admitted,  what  the  truth  required,  , 
"  that  the  Texians  were  the  uswpers,  or  forcible  pas-  j 
sessors,  of  that  part  of  the  national  territory  on  the  ' 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. "  | 

As  a  further  historical  fact  that  the  Texians  were 
the  "  forcible  pos.sessors"  of  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  will  merely  refer  to  the  famous 
Mier  expedition.  Mier  is  in  Mexico,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The Texian  volunteers  in 
1842,  could  not  get  a  fight  until  theij  crossed  the  Rio 
Ch-ande  and  went  to  Mier.  If  they  could  have  done 
so,  they  would  not  have  crossed  the  river.  But  to 
the  resolution: 

"JOINT  RESOLUTION  for  the  relief  of  Captain  John  C.  ! 
Hays  and  the  company  under  his  command.  ! 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  Captain 
John  C.  Hays,  with  the  company  under  his  command,  and 
the  liabilities  that  have  been  created  for  the  support  of  said 
company  while  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  southwestern 
frontier,  during  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three. 

"  Sec.  2.  Be  U  further  resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Republic  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay  the  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  appropriated  by 
this  resolution,  to  Captain  John  C.  Hays,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  the  same,  and  render  his  account  of 
disbursements  to  the  proper  department  of  the  Government. 

"  Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

"  Approved  December  19,  1843." 

On  the  23d  of  January, '1844,  another  act  was 
passed,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  John  C. 
Hays  to  raise  a  company  of  rtiounted  gunmen,  to 
act  as  rangers  on  the  western  and  southwestern 
frontier;"  in  which  occurs  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  company 
shall  range  on  the  western  and  southwestern  frontier,  from 
the  county  of  Bexar  to  the  county  of  Refugio,  and  westward, 
as  the  public  iaterest  may  require." 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1845,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Texian  Congress,  "  requiring  the  owners  of 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Refugio  and  San  Pairicio 
to  cause  their  lines  to  be  designated  and  marked," 
whether  the  titles  issued  "  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment or  Government  of  Coahuila  and  Texas." 
"Said  lines  to  be  designated   by  the  county  sur- 
veyor of  the  courity  in  which  the  land  was  situated, 
i  and  certified   plats  thereof  to  be  returned  to  the 
general  land  office,  (ofTexas;)  which  plats  were  to 
be  delineated  on  the  map  of  the  county  in  which 
'  they  lie,  and  from  the  time  of  such  return  and  de- 
!  lineation  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  true  boundaries 
of  said  land." 

On  the  same  day  and  year  last  abovementioned, 
the  following  section  of  an  act  was  passed: 
I  "Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  Henry  L.  Kinney  be, 
I  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  raise  and  organize  one  com- 
1  pany  of  forty  armed  men,  with  one  captain  and  one  lieuten- 
j  ant,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Ute  settlements  at  Corpus 
Christi  and  its  vicitiily." 

Corpus  Christi,  then  the  county  site  of  San  Pa- 
tricio, is  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  it  was  from  the 
Indians  that  this  protection  was  desired. 

I  have  thus  shown  the  solemn  acts  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  from  the  origin  of  the  Government 
down  to  annexation;  and  an  impartial  community 
will  judge  whether  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande  was  an  afterthovght,  as  charged,  conceived 
since  annexation,  for  sinister  pwposes,  or  whether  she 
has  not  uniformly  claimed  it,  and  exercised  acts  of 
oiojiership  over  it. 


I  will  now  quote,  from  standard  geographical 
works,  some  extracts  which  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the  Rio 
Bravo,  (different  names  for  the  same  river,)  was 
the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Texas; 
that  it  is  the  boundary  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
has  already  been  shown,  and  no  one  will  dispute: 

"  Texas  is  bounded  southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west 
and  southwest  by  the  Rio  del  Norte." — Morse's  Geographical 
Dictionary,  edition  1821. 

"Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  southwest  by  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte." — Brooks''s  Universal  Gazetteer,  edi- 
tion lti-23. 

"Texas  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part  of  the  internal  proT- 
inces,  and  bounded  west  by  the  Del  Norte,"  &c. —  TVorces- 
ter's  Gazetteer,  edition  1823. 

"Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  in  the  former  vroviiurios  in^ 
ferncs,  bounded  southwest  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte." — 
Darby's  Gazetteer,  edition  1827. 

"  Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  in  the  former  internal  prov- 
inces, is  bounded  southwest  by  th«  Rio  Grande." — Daveii- 
port^s  Gazetteer,  edition  1832. 

These  are  the  descriptions  of  impartial  geogra- 
phers of  the  boundaries  of  the  old  province  of 
Texas. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  next  place,  direct 
your  attention  and  that  of  the  committee  to  the 
language  of  Andrew  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundary  of  Texas.  His  words  are  full  of  wis- 
dom, and  will  outweigh  all  the  declamation  of  in- 
terested partisans.  In  his  letter  to  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Genera!  Jackson  says: 

"  Remember,  also,  that  if  Texas  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  our  western  boundary  would  be  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
is  itself  a  fortification,  on  account  of  its  extensive  barren 
and  uninhabitable  plains." 

It  was  General  Jackson's  administration  that 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas,  with 
the  liinits  that  Texas  prescribed  for  herself,  and 
icith  the  limits  that  the  United  States,  by  solemn  treaty 
with  Texas,  on  the  25(h  ..ipril,  1838,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Martin  Van  Buren,  acknowledged  to 
extend  as  far  north  as  the  i2d  degree  of  north  latitude! 
I  allude  to  the  treatj'  under  which  a  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Texas  was  actually  marked. 
But  of  this  I  may  perhaps  on  another  occasion  be 
compelled  to  speak  more  at  length. 

Even  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  was  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Whigs  in  1844,  and  has 
been  since  then  to  the  present  day  in  opposition  to 
the  Rio  Grande  being  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  said,  in  his  speech  against  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  in  1844: 

"  The  real  Texas  which  we  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1893, 
and  flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  never  approached  tlie 
Rio  Grande,  except  near  its  mouth,"  Sic. 

Again: 

"  1  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  Province 
of  Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  Province  laid 
between  the  Sabine  ajW  the  lower  Rio  del  Norte,  and  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Red  river.  The  Republic  ofTexas 
stretches  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Of  these  two  Tcxases,  I  go  for  the  recovery  of  the 
old  one." 

Mr.  Benton  further  says,  that  the  actual  length 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  two  thousand  miles. 

So  that,  upon  Mr.  Benton's  authority  even,  the 
President  cannot  be  charged  with  commencing  the 
war;  for  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  are 
very  "near  the  nioath  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,"  and 
consequently  within  the  real  Texas,  the  Province  of 
Texas,  the  old  Texas,  and  the  Texas  that  Colonel 
Benton  was  in  favor  of  recovering. 

Mr.  Benton  also  said,when  writing  of  the  Florida 
treaty  of  1819: 

"  Before  the  establishment  of  this  boundary,  (of  the  Sa- 
bine,;) all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
quite  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  was  ours .'"  * 

Hear  John  duincy  Adams  on  this  subject.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  day  war  was  declared 
against  Mexico,  he  said  : 

"  I  utterly  deny  that  I  claimed  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  our 
boundary  in  its  full  extent.  I  only  claimed  it  a  short  distance 
uptheriver,  and  Ihen  diverged  to  the  northward  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stream  1" 

Well,  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  are 
only  "a  short  distance  up  tlie  river,"  and  therefore 
within  what  Mr.  Adams  claimed  to  be  our  bound- 
ary; and  consequently,  according  to  his  opinion 
then  expressed,  censure  cannot  justly  be  cast  upon 

*  It  is  due  to  Colonel  Benton  to  say,  that  in  accordance 
with  my  interpretation  of  his  language  above  referred  to,  he 
makes  no  charges  against  the  President.  He  is  a  friend  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  have  merely  copied 
the  above  language  to  prevent  hereafter  Colonel  Benton 
from  being  quoted  as  sanctioning,  by  his  language  in  18-14, 
the  accusations  against  the;Pre3ident. 
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the  President.    But  what  said  Mr.  Adams  in  1818? 
He  thus  expre.ssed  himself: 

"  The  claim  of  France  aiways  did  extend  westward  to  the 
Rio  Bravo.  Shu  always  clainied  the  territory  which  you  call 
Texas,  as-being  within  the  limits,  and  forming-  a  part,  of 
l,oujsiana." 

He  further  says: 

"The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  was  as  dear  as  their  riglit  to  the  Island  of  New. 
Orleans." 

And  again: 

"  Our  title  to  Texas  is  established  beyond  the  power  of 
further  controversy." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  Raleigh  letter,  written  in  1844, 
said: 

"  The  United  States  acquired  a  title  to  Texas,  e.xtending, 
as  [  believe,  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  by  theireaty  ofLouisiana." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Clay  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Jeffer.son,  Madison, 
and  Monroe,  and  indeed  all  the  distinguished  states- 
iTien  of  that  period. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  introduce  a  very  im- 
portant witness — I  allude  to  the  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  the  distinguished  Whig  Senator  from 
Maryland.  The  following  are  extracts  frona  his 
speecli  delivered  10th  and  lltli  January,  1848,  in 
the  United  States  Senate: 

"From  the  couimenceuient  of  the  revolution  in  1834  to 
■the  indepeudertce  declared  by  Texas  in  1836 — from  that 
period  to  the  admission  of  Texas  in  1845,  and  from  1845  up 
to  the  present  hour,  no  Mexican  document  can  be  found, 
either  military  or  civil,  no  Mexican  officer,  military  or  civil, 
has  ever  b(;en  known,  maintaiiiin^  that  the  territory  lying 
'between  the  Nueces  and  the  Kio  Grande  belonged  lo  Mexico 
■by  any  other  title  than  that  which  she  maintained  to  the 
whole  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande." 

"  Before  that  march,  [the  march  of  General  Taylor  to  the 
Rio  Grande,]  the  Mexican  Government  were  collecting  their 
forces  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  avowed  design,  not  of 
taking  possession  only  of  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 
«nd  the  Kio  Grande,  and  conceding  to  the  United  States  that 
poriion  of  Texas  which  lay  east  of  the  Nueces,  but  of  dis- 
puting with  the  United  States  the  title  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Sabine,  and  upon 
the  ground  that  the  whole  and  every  part  of  that  territory 
was  still  a  portion  of  Mexico  by  virtue  of  her  original  anil 
paramount  title." 

"Subject  to  this  test,  who  can  doubt  that  Texas  had  the 
ability  to  maintain  her  title  to  any  part  of  tiie  territory 
claimed  by  her  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.' 
Cet  the  facts  give  the  answer.  After  her  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  alter  she  had  by  force  driven  the  Mexican 
troops  across  the  latter  river,  [the  Rio  Grande,]  they  after- 
wards returned  but  twice,  and  were  eacti  time  driven  back; 
and  from  the  period  of  the  last  incursion  in  184.3,  no  Mexi- 
can soldier  ever  crossed  theriver.and  nocivilolFicer  of  Mex- 
ico ever  exercised  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  it  to  which 
our  [General  Taylor's]  troops  were  marched.  Texas  then 
claimed  the  territory.  Texas  drove  Mexico  from  it.  Texas 
had  apparently  the  power,  and  certainly  the  will,  to  drive 
iter  from  it  whenever  she  invaded  it-  If  these  were  the 
facts— and  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Texas  for 
their  truth — what  doubt  is  there  that  to  that  part  of  her  consti- 
tutional limits  she  has  a  perfect  title  ? 

"  Mexico  is  answerable  for  all  these  sad  and  sickening 
sresults.  The  war  is  just,  Itecause  she  commenced  it.  It 
DOES  E.\isT  BY  HER  ACT;  and,  so  help  me  God,  but  for  that 
conviction,  as  I  reverence  truth  and  detest  falsehood,  I 
would  never  have  voted  for  the  act  [of  war  against  Mexico! 
of  the  13th  of  May,  1846." 

This  jangaage  of  Mr.  Johnson  shows  that  he 
had  broken  loose  from  the  shackles  of  party.'  The 
act  of  May  13,  1846,  (which  he  says  he  never 
would  have  voted  for  if  he  had  not  entertained  the 
sentiments  above  expressed,)  it  will  be  recollected, 
in  its  preamble,  said,  that  "  the  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  act  of  Mexico. "  Against  this  act, 
containing  this  declaration,  on  its  final  passage, 
there  weie  cast  only  sixteen  votes,  all  of  whom 
were  Whigs— fourteen  in  the  House,  and  two  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  adduce  many  more  au- 
thorities in  support  of  my  position,  but  time  will 
not  permit.  In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made, 
1  have  endeavored,  without  the  least  attempt  at 
oratorical  display,  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  to  the  support  of  the  measures 
of  the  Democratic  party;  for,  with  the  ascend- 
ency of  that  party  I  believe  are  identified  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  I  trust  I  have  conclu- 
sively proved  that  the  Democratic  party  is  in  no 
manner  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  except  in  so  far  as  responsibility 
may  arise  from  the  mad  infatuation  of  Mexico  in 
resisting  the  consummation  by  the  Democracy  of 
the  great  measure  of  annexation.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  Texas  extended  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  by  the  testimony  of  Mexicans,  Texians 
Democrats,  Whigs,  and  impartial  geographers' 
who  had  nothing  in  per.spective  to  sway  or  influ- 
ence their  opinions,  and  there  are  still  doubters  the 


people  will  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  so  well 
expressed  in  Hudibrastic  phrase — 

'•Convince  a  man  against  his  will. 
He'll  be  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

I  have  no  fears,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  result  of 
the  approaching  Presidential  canvass.  I  await 
with  perfect  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  nation. 
I  believe  the  people  will  proclaim  in  their  majesty 
and  in  tones  of  thunder  what  was  so  truthfully 
said  by  the  Whig  Senator  from  Maryland,  [Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson:]  "The  war  is  just  because 
Mexico  commenced  it.  It  did  exist  by  her  act." 
I  believe  they  will  vindicate  the  honor  of  their 
country,  the  justice  of  her  cause,  the  untarnished 
lustre  of  her  arms,  and  will  thus  gladden  the  hearts 
of  those  brave  and  gallantspirits  who  went  forth  to 
uphold  their  country's  flag  in  her  contest  wilh  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  foe. 

With  the  names  of  our  standard-bearers  selected 
at  Baltimore,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  will  go 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Their  pure  and 
elevated  characters,  tlieir  chivalrous  bearing,  and 
the  noble  and  enlarged  principles  set  forth  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  throughout  the  whole  land. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  with  entire  unanim- 
ity, JNot  one  voice  from  the  North  or  the  South, 
the  East  or  the  West,  was  lifted  up  against  them.' 
On  the  Democratic  banner,  in  addition  to  the  loved 
names  of  Cass  and  Butler,  may  be  seen,  in  letters 
of  living  light,  these  words:  "  The  freedom  of  the 
seas;  the  cause  of  our  country;  equal  rights  to  all, 
exclusive  privileges  to  none;  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution;  a  constitutional  treasury;  a  rigid 
economy;  a  fraternity  with  our  brethren  in  Europe  in 
their  attempts  to  break  the  shackles  of  despotism;  no 
corritpt  alliance  of  Government  luith  banks,  State  or 
J^ational;  'the  Union  as  it  is;'  'no  Jlbolitionism, 
nor  incipient  steps  thereto;'  and  no  mutilation  of  the 
provisions  of  our  glorious  Constitution  !" 

I  say  to  the  Democracy,  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces!" 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  favor  of  what  merrsMres 
will  our  political  opponents  fight  the  next  Presi- 
dential battle  .'  I  predict  with  confidence  that  their 
Convention  which  meets  the  day  after  to-morrow 
will  not  avow  any!  Their  banner,  as  it  floats  in 
the  breeze,  will  apparently  be  a  blank,  with  the 
exception  of  the  names  of  their  men;  but,  upon 
close  examination,  may  be  found  concealed  amidst 
its  folds  this  motio:  "The  seven  principles — five 
loaves  and  two  fishes !"  This  will  appear  more 
and  more  distinctly  every  day  until  the  7th  of  No- 
vember next,  when  the  people,  indignant  at  the 
apprehended  betrayal  of  their  interests,  will  con- 
sign the  standard-bearers  of  Whigery  to  privacy 
and  retirement,  on  account  of  their  being  found, 
according  to  the  fable  of  JEsop,*  (I  believe,)  "  in 
bad  company,"  and  her  "seven  principles"  to 
eternal  oblivion. 

*  Fable. — Hasty  and  inconsiderate  connections  are  gen- 
erally attended  with  great  disadvantages,  and.  much  of  every 
man's  good  or  ill  fortune  depends  upon  the  choice  he  makes  of 
his  friends. 

A  good-natured  spaniel  overtook  a  stirly  mastift'as  he  was 
travelling  upon  the  high  road.  Tray,  although  an  entire 
stranger  to  Tiger,  very  civilly  accosted  hiin  ;  and  if  it  v/ould 
be  no  interruption,  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  bear  him 
company  on  his  way.  Tiger,  who  happened  not  to  be  alto- 
gether in  so  growling  a  mood  as  usual,  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  they  very  amicably  pursued  their  journey  together. 
In  the  midst  of  their  conversation  they  arrived  at  the  next 
village,  where  Tiger  began  to  display  his  malignant  dispo- 
sition, by  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  every  dog  he  met. 
The  villagers  immediately  sallied  forth,  with  great  indigna- 
tion, to  rescue  their  respective  favorites,  and  falling  upon 
our  two  friends,  without  distinction  or  mercy,  poor  Tray 
was  most  cruelly  treated,  for  no  other  reason  but  his  being 
folind  "in  bad  compiiny.'" 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  C.  HUDSON, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  20,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  on  the  Civii  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  witnessed  with  some 
degree  of  interest  the  debates  which  have  arisen  in 
this  House  on  the  subject  of  slavery — a  subject 
which  has  been  discussed,  in  a  very  great  degree, 


by  gentlemen  from  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union;  and  as  they  have  expressed  themselves 
fully  and  freely,  I  propose  to  give  my  views  with- 
I  out  reserve.  Nor  has  my  observation  been  con- 
fined to  the  present  session,  or  the  present  Con- 
gress. When  I  first  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  upon 
this  floor,  we  had  an  express  rule  excluding  the 
petitions  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  and  the 
resolutions  of  so  vereign  States,  if  they  even  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  maintained 
at  that  time  that  the  subject  of  slavery  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  States,  and  that  Congress  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  and  on  thi-s  ground 
our  friends  from  the  South  attempted  to  justify 
that  arbitrary  rule. 

But  when  Texas  was  about  to  be  annexed  to  this 
Union,  the  whole  tone  of  certain  gentlemen  was 
changed;  and  it  was  then  maintained  that  Congress 
not  only  had  the  power  to  annex  foreign  ten-itory, 
to  extend  and  sustain  slavery ,  but  that  theConstitu- 
tion  required  the  full  exercise  of  this  power  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  Executive  documents  which  accom.panied 
the  Tyler  treaty  of  annexation,  as  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  Messrs.  Secretary  Upshur  and  Calhoun 
place  the  necessity  of  annexation  upon  its  true 
ground.  They  had  learned  that  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent of  some  paper  had  related  a  story  that 
Great  Britain  had  designs  upon  Texas;  that  she 
desired  the  abolition  of  slavery  there,  and  they  were 
at  once  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  "  peculiar 
institution."  Mr.  Upshur,  in  his  confidential  de- 
spatch to  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
after  spe^aking  of  the  dreaded  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas  by  the  advice  or  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, uses  this  significant  language: 

''  Texas  lies  imniediately  on  the  border  of  Louisiana  an<l 
Arkansas.  The  slave  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
simply  to  cross  the  Sabine  or  the  Red  river,  and  he  would 
find  himself  a  free  man.  He  would  he  very  sure  lo  profit  by 
the  opportunity.  All  the  vigilance  which  the  master  could 
use,  enforced  even  by  a  harsher  discipline  than  he  would  he 
willing  to  exert,  would  avail  nothing.  Within  a  few  years 
a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  within  reach  of  the  border 
would  seek  refuge  in  Texas ;  and  the  remainder  would  be 
rendered  valueless  by  discontent  and  dangerous  insubordi- 
nation. The.  slaveholder  ought  not  to  submit,  and  would 
not  submit,  to  this. 

"The  slaveholder  would  be  compelled  to  rely  on  himself 
for  redress.  He  would  endeavor  to  reclaim  his  own  slave 
by  his  own  force." 

Here  we  have  the  distinct  avowal  of  Mr.  Upshur, 
that  the  great  object  of  annexation  is  to  snstain  and 
perpetuate  negro  slavery.  Mr.  Calhoun  even  goes 
further  than  this,  and  declares,  in  repeated  instances, 
that  Texas  was  sought,  not  only  to  prevent  the  ab- 
olition of  slavei'y  there,  but  he  adds  that  we  are, 
as  a  nation,  bound  by  the  "  sacred  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  constitutional  compact,"  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  and  control  the  acts  of  foreign  nations,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  domestic  slavery.  In  liis  note 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  envoy,  to  inform 
him  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  bad  been  con- 
cluded, speaking  of  the  desire  of  England  to  see 
slavery  abolished  wherever  it  exists,  and  conse- 
quently in  Texas,  Mr.  Calhoun  says: 

"  To  hazard  consequences  which  would  be  so  dangerous 
to  the  prosperity  and  safely  of  this  Union,  without  resorting 
to  the  most  effective  measures  to  prevent  them,  would  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  an  abandonment  of 
the  most  solemn  oblis;ation  imposed  by  the  guarantees  which  the 
States,  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  entered  into  to  protect 
each  other  against  whatever  might  endanger  their  safety, 
whether  from  without  or  within.  Acting  in  obedience  to 
this  obligation,  on  which  our  Federal  system  of  Government 
rests,  the  President  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  a  treaty 
has  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
for  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  a  part  of  its 
territory,  which  will  be  submitled,  without  delay,  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval.  This  step  has  been  taken  as  the 
most  eftectual,  if  not  the  only  means  of  guarding  against  the 
thn  atefied  danger,  and  securing  their  permanent  peace  and 
welfare. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Texas  has  long  desired  to  be  anne.Ted 
to  this  Union  ;  that  her  people,  at  the'  time  of  the  adoption 
of  her  constitution,  expressed,  by  ail  almost  unanimous  vote, 
hei'desire  to  that  efiect;  and  that  she  has  never  ceased  to 
desire  it,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  promoting  her  safety 
and  prosperity.  The  United  States  have  heretofore  d^'dmed 
to  meet  her  wishes;  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
thev  can  no  longer  refuse,  consistently  with  their  ovyn  secu- 
rity and  peace,  and  the  sacred  ohIigaHon.  i  mposeJ  by  their  mn- 
slitutional  compact  for  mutual  defence  and  protection." 

Again,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Green,  our  diplomatic 
ag-ent  at  Mexico,  announcing  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  he  uses  this  strong  language: 

"  And  in  the  next  place,  that  the  step  was  forced  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  self-defence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  eflforts  of 
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Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  tl.ere.  They  could  not  hut  | 
see  that  sliehad  tlie  mean?  in  her  pniver,  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  Texas,  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  her  policy,  un- 
less prevented  by  the  most  ellicient  measures  ;  and  that,  if 
accomplished,  it  would  lead  to  a  state  of  tilings  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  adjacent  States  and  the  Union  itself". 
Seeing  this,  this  Government  has  been  compelled,  by  the 
necessity  of  tlie  case,  and  a  rc2:ard  to  its  conslittttionul  obli- 
gations, to  take  the  step  it  has,  as  the  only  certain  and 
elJectual  means  of  preventing  it.-' 

Again,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Pakenhara,  with  refer-  '. 
ence  to  the  treaty,  he  says:  i 

"  It  was  made  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  domestic 
institutions  placed  under  the  gviarantee  of  their  respective 
constitulious,  and  deemed  essentiiil  to  their  safely  ajid  pros-  \ 
perity."  ] 

Such  are  the  full  and  frank  avowals  of  Mr.  Up- 
shur and  Mr.  Calhoun.  Here  we  find  southern 
gentlemen  contending  for  the  most  extravagant 
exercise  of  power  to  sustain  that  inhuman  institu- 
tion. They  do  not  restrain  tjiis  exercise  of  power 
to  our  own  country.  No;  they  require  us  to  go 
beyond  the  linnits  of  the  United  Slates,  and  control 
the  internal  policy  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to 
sustain,  in  the  midst  of  us,  an  institution  which 
our  patriot  fathers  pronounced  a  disgrace  to  Ike 
Jimcrican  character.  I  will  not  stop  to  comment 
upon  tills  wild  and  extravagant  doctrine — a  doc- 
trine more  extravagant  and  more  at  war  with  our  ' 
free  institutions  than  any  which  has  ever  been  put 
forward  in  this  country,  but  will  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  it  was  adopted  as  the  Democratic 
creed  throughout  the  entire  South,  and  was  scarce- 
ly repudiated  by  the  faithful  of  the  Democracy  in 
the  free  States. 

To  caiTy  out  this  infamous  doctrine,  tlie  nation 
has  been  involved  in  an  expensive  and  bloody 
war.  To  this  end  the  war  was  commenced,  and 
to  this  end  it  has  been  prosecuted.  General  Cass, 
the  selected  head  of  theDeinocratic  party,  virtually 
told  us,  in  December  last,  that  the  war  would  not 
be  prosecuted  but  for  the  hope  of  extending  slave 
territory.  In  his  famous  letter  to  A.  0.  P.  Nichol- 
son, Esq.,  in  stating  his  objections  to  the  Wiimot 
proviso,  he  says:  "  1  believe  a  general  conviction, 
'  that  such  a  proposition  would  succeed,  would  lead 
'  to  an  immediate  withholding  of  the  supplies,  and 
'  thus  to  a  dishonorable  termination  o£  the  war.  1 
'  think  no  dispassionate  observer  at  the  seat  of 
'  Government  can  doubt  this  result."  Thus  was 
Texas  annexed,  the  war  commenced,  and,  if  we 
believe  this  high  Democratic  authority,  prosecuted 
for  the  {5urpose  of  acquiring  slave  territory.  All 
the  energies  of  the  Governmeiit  were  put  forth  to 
that  end. 

But  now,  when  the  war  is  terminated,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  we  are  told, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  newly  acquired,  or,  in- 
deed, from  any  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  They  go  further,  and  maintain  that  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  right — no  delegated 
power — to  legislate  for  the  Territories  at  all.  A 
moment's  reflection  must  satisfy  any  considerate 
man  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  both  these  positions. 
Who,  but  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Virginia 
school,  would  ever  dream  that  we  had  any  consti- 
Ational  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  a  foreign  country.'  Who,  but  the 
advocates  of  outright  nullification,  would  ever  main- 
tain that  African  slavery  was  such  a  primary  ob- 
ject in  the  establishment  of  our  free  Government, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  took  upon 
themselves  the  sacred  obligation  of  preventing  its 
abolhion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  And 
who,  but  these  same  abstractionists,  would  have 
the  folly  to  maintain  that  the  Constitution  gives 
us  full  authority  to  acquire  territory,  but  no  right 
to  govern  or  control  it  when  acquired?  These  po- 
sitions are  so  extravagant  in  themselves,  so  con- 
tradictory to  each  other,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
uniform  action  of  the  Government,  that  it  seerns  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  refute  them;  but  as  they 
are  gravely  put  forth  on  this  floor,  and  repeated 
elsewhere,  we  will  give  them  a  brief  examination. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  why 
are  such  extravagant  views  put  forth.'  When  men 
.  of  sound  minds  have  recourse  to  such  vagaries 
they  have  generally  some  object  in  view  Vhich 
they  dare  not  avow.  And  what  is  the  object  here.' 
The  answer  is  obvious — to  extend  the  institution 
of  slavery;  to  increase  the  number  of  slave  States, 
so  as  to  give  the  South  a  perpetual  preponderance 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 


But,  Mr.  Chairman , let  us  inquire  into  the  power 
of  Congress  in  the  Territories.     To  an  unsophis- 
ticatedniind  it  would  seem  perfectly  obvious,  that 
if  we  have  the  power  to  acquire  territory,  we  have 
the  power  to  govern  it.     The  latter  is  but  an  inci- 
dent to  the  former.     In  a  settled  country,  or  one 
where  the  land  is  all  appropriated,  as  is  the  c^ise 
in  most  of  the  Mexican  territory  covered  by  the 
treaty,  the  only  thing  acquired,  or  that  can  be  ac- 
quired, is  the  right  of  governing — the  right  of  emi- 
nent  domain,  and  of  jurisdiction.     If  the  territory 
be  unsettled,  or  the  land  unappropriated,  then  ac- 
quisition implies  the  right  of  .soil  and  of  jurisdic- 
tion. This  is  the  dictate  of  reason — the  doctrine  of 
common  sense.     This  subject  is  too  plain  for  ar- 
giiirient.  Propound  this  question  to  any  unsophis- 
ticated person — to  any  man  of  the  ordinary  under- 
standing— and  he  will  tell  you  at  once,  that  if  you 
had  power  to  acquire,  you  had  power  to  govern. 
This  is  also  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  books 
I  on  this  subject.     Vattel  informs  us,  that  the  right 
I  of  a  people  to  a  country  implies  two  things:  "  1. 
I  'The  domain,  by  virtue  of  which  the  nation  alone 
'  '  may  use  tiie  country  for  the  supply  of  its  neces- 
1  '  sities,  may  dispose  of  it  as  it  thinks  proper,  and 
I  'derive  from   it  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of 
'yielding.     2.  The  empire,  or  the  right  ofsover- 
'  '  eign  command,  1:>^'  which  the  nation  directs  and 
'  regulates,  at  its  pleasure,  everything  they  pos- 
'  sess  in  the  country." 
,      "  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country, 
'  to  which  no  prior  owner  can  lay  claim,  it  is  con- 
I  '  sidered  as  acquiring  the  empire  or  the  sovereignty 
'of  it,  at  the  sarne   time  with   the  domain.     For, 
'  since  the  nation  is  free  and  independent,  it  can* 
'  have   no   intention,  in   settling  in  a  country,  to 
'  leave  to  others  the  right  of  command,  or  any  of 
'  those  rights  that  constitute  sovereignty."     Vat- 
tel, book  1,  chap.  IS,  sec.  204,  205. 

This  authority  clearly  sustains  the  position,  that 
possessing  the  territory  gives  us  a  full  and  perfect 
right  to  govern  and  control  it.  And  what  is  so 
obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  not  only 
sustained  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  but  is  fur- 
ther sustained  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
The  3d  section  of  tlie  4th  article  of  the  Constitution 
contains  this  provision:  "Congress  shall  have 
i  '  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
'  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  and  other 
'  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

This  general  ^ause  is  amply  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  establish  Territorial  Govern- 
ments, and,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  in  the  Terri- 
tories not  prohibited  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairma'n,  that  an  effort  has 
'  been  made  recently  to  limit  the  import  of  this 
clause.  General  Cass,  in  his  letter  before  referred 
to,  says:  "  The  expression,  '  the  territory  and 
'  other  property,'  fairly  construed,  relates  to  the 
'  public  lands  as  such,  to  arsenals,  forts,  ships,  and 
'  all  the  various  kinds  of  property  which  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States  may  and  must  possess.  Territory  is 
'  here  classed  with  other  property,  and  treated  as 
'  such,  and  the  object  was  evidently  to  enable  the 
'  General  Government,  as  a  property-holder,  which 
'from  necessity  it  must  be,  to  manage,  preserve, 
'  and  dispose  of  such  property  as  it  might  possess, 
'  and  which  authority  is  essential  almost  to  its  be- 
'  ing.  But  the  lives  and  persons  of  our  citizens, 
'with  the  vast  variety  of  objects  connected  with 
'  them ,  cannot  be  controlled  by  an  authority  which 
'  is  merely  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
'  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposition 
'  and  management  of  property." 

This  new  doctrine  of  General  Cass,  put  forth 
possibly  to  please  the  faithful  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  is  entirely  superficial,  and  will   not 
bearthe  test  of  examination  for  a  moment.    Because 
temlorij  and  other  property  are  associated  together, 
I  the  General  contends  that  territory  must  be  synon- 
ymous with  land,  and  that  the  clause  simply  con- 
fers the  power  to  buy  and  sell  it,  as  they  would  any 
other  species  of  property,  goods,  or  chattels.     But 
I  does  not  the  General  know  that  territory  may  be 
'    held  by  a  nation  as  property  without  their  owning 
one  foot  of  the  soil,  and  that  they  may  legislate  for 
it,  and  make  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary.'   Does  he  not  know  that  on  this  principle 
belligerents  have  no  right  to  march  troops  through 
;  the  territory  of  neutral  nations .-  Take  New  Mexico 
■  •  and  California,  which  we  have  already  acquired  by 
li  treaty,  and  suppose,  as  is  probably  the  fact,  that 


the  public  domain  is  already  appropriated:  and 
suppose  Mexico  should  invade  these  territories: 
would  not  the  gallant  General  be  among  the  first  to 
raise  the  cry  that  our  sovereignty  was  encroached 
upon,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  required  us 
to  defend  Qjtrselves  and  to  maintain  our  supremacy 
within  our  own  jurisdiction.'  Every  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  knows  that  the  property 
of  a  nation  in  a  territory  is  not  confined  to  the  right 
of  soil. 

"  We  have  already  explained,"  says  Vattel, "  how  a  nation 
takes  possession  of  a  country,  and  at  the  same  time  gains 
possession  of  the  domain  and  government  thereof.  That 
country,  with  everything  included  in  it,l>ecomes  the  property 
of  the  nation  in  general.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  elfects 
of  this  jiToperty  with  respect  to  other  nations.  The  full  do- 
main is  necessarily  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right;  for  if  I 
have  a  full  riglit  to  dispose  of  a  thing  as  1  please,  it  thence 
follows  that  others  have  no  right  to  it  at  ail ;  since,  if  ihey 
had  any,  I  could  not  freely  dispose  of  it." — Book  2,  sec.  79. 

In  this  passage  the  term  property  is  used  in  a 
broader  sense  than  mere  land;  it  implies  sovereignly 
or  jurisdiction. 

Again,  says  Vattel; 

"  The  general  domain  of  a  nation  over  the  land  she  inhabits 
is  naturally  connected  with  the  empire;  for.  in  establishing 
herself  in  a  vacafit  country,  the  nauon  certainly  does  not 
intend  to  possess  it  in  subjection  to  any  other  power;  and 
can  we  suppose  an  independent  nation  not  vested  with  ab- 
solute command  in  her  domestic  concerns?  Thus,  we  have 
already  observed,  that  in  taking  possession  of  a  country,  the 
nation  is  presumed  to  take  possession  of  its  Government  at 
tlie  same  time.  We  shall  here  proceed  further,  and  show  the 
natami  connection  of  these  two  rights  in  an  independent 
nation.  How  could  she  govern  herself  at  her  own  pleasure 
in  the  countiT  she  inhabits,  ifshe  cannot  truly  and  absolutely 
dispose  of  it?  And  how  could  she  have  full  and  absolute 
domain  of  a  place  where  she  has  not  ihe  ommand?  Add  to 
this  the  eminent  domain,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  you  will  the  better  perceive  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  the  domain  and  the  sovereignty 
of  a  nation. 

"Tlie  sovereignty  united  to  the  domain  establishes  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  nation  in  her  Territories,  or  the  country 
that  belongs  to  her.  It  is  her  province,  or  that  of  her  sov- 
]  ereign,  to  exercise  justice  in  all  the  places  under  her  juris- 
I  diction,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  committed,  and 
'  the  ditferences  that  arise  in  the  countrv." — Book  2,  sections 
\  8,1,  84. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Vattel  for  saying  that  a  nation  has  property  in  her 
sovereignty,  and  that  the  right  of  domain  implies 
the  right  of  empire;  that  owning  the  territory  gives 
absolute  jurisdiction,  and  hence  full  legislative 
power  over  it.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  mis- 
erable quibble  about  "territory  and  other  proper- 
ty-'" Territory  is  a  species  of  property  to  a  nation, 
though  she  may  not  own  a  foot  of  the  soil.  She 
may  possess  the  soil — she  must  possess  the  emi- 
nent domain  and  jurisdiction,  if  she  possesses  the 
country.  Even  the  ownership  of  the  land  would 
strongly  imply  jurisdiction.     If  we  own  the  land, 

'  we  rfiay  decide  whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  set- 
tled; and  if  settled,  we  may  prescribe  the  terms. 

,  We  may  require  the  inhabitants  to  observe  certain 

:  rules,  or  obey  certain  laws,  or  to  maintain  or  ex- 
clude certairr  institutions. 

I  TheTerritories  which  belong  to  the  United  States 
are  and  must  be  under  their  control.  They  have 
not  only  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  or  un- 
appropriated land,  but  they  have  the  right  of  empire 
or  jurisdiction,  or  sovereignly.  They  may  legislate 
for  the  Territory,  and   may  do  anything  not  ex- 

'  pressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  This  posi- 
tion is  so  clear  and  palpable,  that  argument  seems 
to  be  unnecessary.  But  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  and  several  gentlemen  in 

:  this   House,  have   boldly  asserted    the   opposite 

I  opinion,  I  will  endeavor  to  fortify  the  position  I 
have  taken.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  work  on 
the  Constitution,  says: 

j  "As  the  General  Government  possesses  the  right  to  ae- 
I  quire  territoiy  either  by  conquest  or  by  treat}",  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the 
I  power  to  govern  what  it  has  acquired.  The  territory  does 
not,  wheii  so  acquired,  become  entitled  to  self-government, 
and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  must 
consequently  be  under  the  dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union,  or  it  must  be  without  any  government  at  all.  No  one 
has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to  erect  territo- 
rial governments  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  general  language  of  the  clause,  'to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations.'  \V\\M  shall  be  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  in  the  Territories  depends  exclusively 
upon  the  discretion  of  Congress.  Having  a  right  to  erect 
a  Territorial  Government,  they  may  confer  upon  it  such 
powers,  legisl.ative,  judicial,  and  executive,  as  they  may 
deem  best.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  terri- 
tory is  clearly  exclusive  .and  universal,  and  their  legislation 
is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless 
so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  stipulations  in  llie  cessions."— Vol. 
3,  pp.  193, 198. 
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30th  Cong 1st  Sess. 


Slavenj  in  the  Territories — Mr.  Hudson. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


This  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  fully  sustained  by  judicial  decisions.  And 
liere  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  though  judicial  de- 
cisions weigh  nothing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [I^r.  Wick,]  the  better  portion  of  the 
House,  intellectually  considered,  will  place  more 
confidence  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Marshall  and 
his  associates,  given  on  full  argument  and  due  re- 
flection, than  upon  resolutions  adopted  in  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Indiana  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
case  of  schooner  Exchange  vs.  M'Faddon  and 
others,  7th  Cranch,  Judge  Marshall  says: 

"  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  witliin  its  own  territory  is 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of  no 
limitations  not  imposed  by  itself.  Ail  exceptions,  Iherefore, 
to  the  full  and  complete  power  within  its  own  territories 
must  be  traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself.  They 
can  flow  trom  no  other  legitimate  source.'' 

Again,  in  the  case  of  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany vs.  356  bales  of  cotton,  1  Peters,  the  court 
say: 

"  Until  Florida  shall  become  a  Stale,  she  continues  to  be 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  virtue  of  that 
clause  ia  the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  '  to 
'make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terii- 
'  tory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States.' " 

If  we  were  to  leave  the  whole  matter  here,  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
We  have  seen  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  Territories  grows  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  is  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  elementary  writers, 
and  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  land,  both  sustain 
this  position.  But  the  evidence  does  not  stop  here. 
The  uniform  usage  of  the  Government  fully  cor- 
roborates this  doctrine,  and  shows  that  the  new 
discovery  of  General  Cass  and  his  compatriots  rests 
upon  no  solid  foundation. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to"  simplify  this 
subject,  I  will  distinguish  between  the  territory 
which  belonged  to  the'United  States  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  and  that  which  has  been  since 
acquired.  What  territory,  then,  belonged  to  the 
United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution? 
It  was  all  included  in  what  was  then  denominated 
the  "  Northwestern  Territory,"  or  "  the  Territory 
northwest  of'  the  Ohio."  And  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  Territory  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution.' It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  Ter- 
ritory had  been  ceded  by  New  York,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  and  others  of  the  Old  Thirteen, 
and  in  their  deeds  of  cessions  they  relinquished 
all  right,  interest,  and  title,  of  soil  and  jurisdiction. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  had,  in  1787,  before  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution,  ordained  and'established  an  ordi- 
nance as  the  fundamental  law  of  that  Territory; 
and  among  the  articles  that  were  to  remain  unalter- 
able was  one  which  provided  that  "  there  shall  be 
'  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  said 
'  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
'  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
'  convicted.'' 

"  These  articles  of  compact,  between  the  origi- 
nal States  and  the  peofile  and  Stales  in  the  said 
Territory,"  were  known  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  they  expressly  provided  for  their 
contintiance.  The  6th  article  of  the  Constitution 
contains  tliis  provision: 

"All  debts  contracted,  and  cngas,ements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  he  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Con- 
federation." 

Here  we  have  an  express  recognition  and  con- 
firmation of  the  ordinance  of  1787;  it  is  recognized 
and  practically  adopted  by  the  Constitution  itself. 
That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  to  con- 
tinue this  ordinance  in  force,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  first  Congress,  composed  in  no 
small  degree  of  the  very  men  who  had  framed  or 
ratified  the  Constitution — these  same  men,  during 
the  first  session  under  the  Constitution,  passed  an 
act  conforming  some  unimportant  provisions  in 
that  instrument  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  was  in  these  words: 

"  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Unifbd 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to  luwe  full 
ejf'ect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  should  be  made, 
so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

It  was  then  enacted  that  certain  communications 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  should  be  made 
to  the  President,  instead  of  Congress. 


Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  whole  subject.  All  the  territory  we 
possessed  at  the  adoption  o£  the  Constitution  fell 
within  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  Constitution  recognized  that  compact,  and 
gave  it  the  stamp  of  a  permanent  instrument;  and 
during  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  com- 
posed, in  a  great  degree,  of  the  very  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  they  passed  an  act  adapt- 
ing some  of  the  details  to  the  Constitution,  so  that 
this  compact,  to-  use  their  own  language,  "  may 
continue  to  have  full  effect."  This  places  the  or- 
dinance on  the  firmest  possible  basis,  and  shows, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  Constitution  in- 
vested Congress  with  full  power  to  establish  terri- 
torial governments,  and  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing of  a  legislative  character  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution.  And  to  remove  all  doubt  whether 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  slavery  was  included 
in  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress,  one  of  the 
articles  related  to  that  very  subject,  and  provided 
that  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the 
territory.  Here,  sir,  we  have  a  provision  exclu- 
ding slavery  from  all  the  territory  possessed  by 
the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  April,  1790,  North  Carolina  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  a  portion  of  her  territory  west 
of  the  mountain;  and  in  her  deed  of  cession  she 
provided  that  "  no  regulation  made  by  Congress 
shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves."  On  the  2Glh  of 
May,  1790,  a  Territorial  Government  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  over  the  country  thus  ceded. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  full  recognition,  both  by 
Con";ress,and  by  North  Carolina,  that  the  United 
States  have  absolute  jurisdiction  in  the  territory, 
and  an  undoubted  right  to  abolish  slavery  therein, 
unless  restricted  by  a  compact  with  the  State. 

The  act  of  1793,  in  relation  to  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  is  made  to  apply  to  Territories  as 
well  as  to  States,  thereby  implying  that  Congress 
has  absolute  jurisdiction  in  her  Territories. 

In  the  act  establishing  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
passed  April  7,  1798,  it  was  provided  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  except  the  clause  excluding  slavery, 
shall  be  in  force  in  that  Territory.  In  1800,  when 
the  Indiana  Territory  was  established,  Congress 
reaffirmed  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  1804,  when 
Louisiana  was  divided  into  two  Territories,  the 
right  of  approving  or  annulling  their  laws  was 
reserved  by  Congress.  Congress  also  made  these 
Territories  subject  to  the  law  of  March  22,  1794, 
and  the  law  of  February  28,  1803,  in  relation  to 
the  slave  trade.  These  statutes  show  incontro- 
vertibly  that  Congress,  at  that  time,  supposed  that 
they  ]3ossessed  absolute  sovereignty  in  all  their 
territorial  possessions. 

The  famous  Missouri  compromise  fully  sustains 
the  views  I  have  advanced.  In  that  act,  passed 
March  6, 1820,  it  was  stipulated — 

"That  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States,  imder  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  State  [Missouri]  contempla- 
ted in  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntaiy  servitude,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  for  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  he,  and  is  hereby,  forever  pro- 
hibited." 

The  act  establishing  a  Territorial  Government 
in  Florida,  passed  March  30,  1822,  reserved  to 
Congress  the  right  of  annulling  all  laws  that  might 
be  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Even  in 
the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
it  was  provided  that  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
should  bound  slavery  in  that  Territory. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  acts  which  show 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories.  In 
every  one  of  them  the  doctrine  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty is  admitted;  and  slavery  is  specially  men- 
tioned in  most  of  them  as  a  subject  on  which  Con- 
gress has  full  power  to  legislate.  In  every  in- 
stance where  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  not 
abolish  slavery,  or  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  shall 
not  apply,  the  full  power  of  Congress  is  as  com- 
pletely recognized  as  in  those  cases  where  the 
power  is  exercised.  For,  if  Congress  had  not  the 
power,  these  prohibitions  would  be  entirely  use- 
less. And  the  fixing  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  is  evidence  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  ab- 
solute on  the  subject.  If  they  had  constitutional 
authority  to  exclude  it  north  of  that  line,  they  had 
power  to  exclude  it  north  or  south  of  any  other 
line  which  should  fall  within  our  territory. 


[Mr.  Meade.     That  was  a  compromise.] 

A  compromise!  But  do  not  gentlemen  tell  us 
that  the  Constitution  gives  us  no  power  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  at  all!  And  will  these  gentlemen 
who  possess  such  a  profound  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitution admit  that  they  consented  voluntarily  to 
violate  it?  Is  this  their  boasted  devotion  to  that 
.sacred  instrument? 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
applied  to  all  the  territory  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  United  States,  and,  as  other  territory 
was  acquired,  the  same  sovereign  prerogative  was 
exercised,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  same  absolute 
control  over  slavery  has  been  recognized,  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  thereby  showing  tne 
most  ample  constitutional  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
however  it  may  have  been  acquired.  And  now  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  out  a  stronger  case  ?  We  have  seen  that  the 
writers  on  elementary  law,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  interpreted  by  its  own  autho- 
rized expounders,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
whole  course  of  legislation,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Government,  all  concur  in  giving  to  Con- 
gress power  to  erect  Territorial  Governments,  and 
to  perform  all  such  acts  of  sovereignty  as  are  not 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  puerile  efforts  of  General 
Cass  and  his  southern  allies  to  prove  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  of  general  legislation  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States?  There  is  no 
soundness  in  the  new  position  they  assume.  It  is 
a  new  theory,  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  in- 
stitution which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  have 
nearest  to  their  hearts. 

I  will  give  one  mole  authority,  which  I  suppose 
will  be  controlling  with  certain  gentlemen — I  mean 
the  authority  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Until  the  gallant  General  found  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  recommend  himself  to 
his  southern  friends,  he  himself  maintained  that 
Congress  had  full  powers  in  the  Territories.  In 
his  zeal  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  he  contended 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupancy,  and  establish  a  government,  or 
extend  our  laws  over  that  Territory.  In  a  debate  in 
the  Senate,  December  15,  1845,  he  uses  this  lan- 
guage: 

"  If  we  do  not  provide  the  people  of  Oregon  a  government, 
they  will  provide  one  for  themselves.  T  tak(!  it  for  granted 
that  we  shall  give  the  notice  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  leave  the  pcojde  of  Oregon 
uilhout  a  govermnent,  or  with  an  impracticable  one." 

So  intent  was  General  Cass  upon  extending  our 
laws  over  that  country,  that  he  urged  it  with  all 
his  power,  though  he  admitted  that  the  measure 
would  render  a  war  with  Great  Britain  "inevit- 
able.'" 

But  now  it  seems  that  he  has  just  learned  that 
we  have  no  other  authority  in  the  Territory  than 
to  dispose  of  the  public  land  !  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  great  change  of  opin- 
ion. Formerly,  when  he  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  it  seems  that 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  General  Government 
had  ample  power  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  that 
Territorial  Government;  and,  when  he  was  de- 
sirous of  bearding  the  British  lion  in  Oregon,  he- 
found  ample  power  in  the  Constitution  to  extend 
our  laws  over  that  Territory,  even  though  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  in  dispute,  and  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  Great  Britain.  But  a  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  his  dream;  and  now  he  thinks 
just  as  the  Democracy  of  the  South  think,  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  power  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment in  Territories  which  we  may  rightfully  ac- 
quire! 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  The 
right  of  acquiring  territory  necessarily  implies  the 
right  of  governing  it.  It  would  be  the  perfection 
of  weakness  and  .folly  to  say  that  we  can  acquire 
what  we  cannot  govern  or  control.  According  to 
this  strange  doctrine,  we  may,  as  we  have,  com- 
mence a  war  of  conquest,  expend  millions  of  mo- 
ney, and  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives,  and  then  by 
treaty  pay  fifteen  millions  more  for  the  worthless 
provinces  of  Mexico;  and  after  this  territory  is 
acquired  at  such  an  immense  cost,  lo  and  behold, 
the  very  authors  of  this  war  and  conquest  may 
discover  that  we  cannot  govern  the  territory  we 
have  obtained !  The  bare  statement  of  this  case 
furnishes  its  best  refutation. 
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Slavery  in  the  Territories — Mr.  Hudson. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rhett]  has  informed  us,  that  the  territory  so  ac- 
quired does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
nation,  but  to  the  States  respectively,  and  that  a 
person  going  from  any  of  the  States  to  reside  in 
such  territory  continues  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State 
from  which  he  emigrated,  and  is,  in  the  territory, 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  such  State. 
This,  I  confess,  is  a  new  and  original  idea — a  re- 
finement in  constitutional  law  well  worthy  of  the 
State  from  which  that  gentleman  hails.  The  prac- 
tical workings  of  this  theory  will  best  show  its 
absurdity.  Suppose  a  township  to  be  settled  by 
emigrants  from  every  State  in  the  Union:  they 
would  have  thirty  different  codes  of  law  within  a 
district  six  miles  square.  This  would  be  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded" — a  jargon,  compared 
with  which  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel 
would  be  the  "  music  of  the  spheres."  But  how 
would  the  "peculiar  institution"  fare  in  such  a 
settlement?  Every  other  quarter  section  mightbe 
owned  by  men  from  the  free,  and  the  intermediate 
ones  by  men  from  the  slave  States.  If  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  was  there  with  his  slaves, 
and  he  should  send  them  with  a  message  to  a 
neighbor's,  and  tliey  should  happen  to  step  upon 
free  territory,  .their  fetters  would  fall,  and  they 
would  become  free.  Or,  if  a  free  colored  man, 
from  any  free  section,  should  happen  to  come 
upon  the  gentleman's  plantation,  he  would  be 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  sold  into  slavery  to  pay 
his  jail  fees.  This,  would  produce  a  state  of  soci- 
ety worthy  of  my  friend's  contemplation.  In  con- 
troversies between  citizens  of  different  States,  what 
code  of  Laws  should  prevail,  or  how  could  the  laws 
of  any  State  be  executed }  But  the  gentleman  tells 
us,  that  if  slavery  should  be  excluded  fiom  the 
Territories,  it  would  operate  unjustly,  as  it  would 
deprive  slaveholders  from  going  there'  with  their 
property.  But  the  same  objection  lies  against  the 
laws  of  every  State  in  this  Union — against  the 
laws  of  the  gentleman's  own  State.  A  man  re- 
moving from  the  country  to  the  city  in  any  of  the 
States,  is  frequently  deprived  of  the  use  of  prop- 
erty which  he  might  lawfully  enjoy  in  the  coun- 
try. An  owner  of  real  estate,  in  the  country,  may 
erect  a  slaughter-house  upon  it;  but  if  his  land 
were  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  he  would  have 
no  right  to  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  a  slaughter-house  would  become  a  nui- 
sance, which  the  public  would  have  a  right  to 
abate.  So  in  the  case  before  us.  The  gentleman 
has  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  if  his  slaves  are 
excluded  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  slavery  is  a  nuisance — a  politi- 
cal and  moral  evil — totally  inconsistent  with  our 
institutions,  and  destructiv^e  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  territory  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having,  I  trust,  shown,  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  Congress  has  full  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  the  Territories,  and  may,  if  it 
pleases,  exclude  slavery  therefrom,  the  practical 
question  arises,  whether  we  ought  to  exercise  this 
power.  "This  question  naturally  resolves  itself 
into  another,  viz:  whether  slavery  be  an  evil.?  If 
it  be  a  damning  sin,  or  even  if  it  be  a  calamity 
or  a  misfortune,  every  good  man,  every  patriot, 
will  feel  it  to  be  his  duly  to  exclude  it  from  our 
territorial  possessions.  That  slavery  is  an  evil, 
no  man,  on  sober  reflection,  will  deny.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
who,  have  asserted  that  slavery  is  a  blessing;  but 
this  cannot  be  their  sober  judgment.  Under  ex- 
citement, they  may  attempt  to  justify  the  holding 
of  fellow-men  in  bondage,  but'on  reflection,  they 
must  feel  and  know  tiiat  the  institution  is  founded 
in  injustice. 

That  slavery  is  a  great  political  evil,  no  reflecting 
man  can  deny.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  burden  to  any  community  where  it  exists. 
The  idleness  which  it  induces,  the  degradation  of 
labor  which  naturally  arises  from  it,  mark  it  every- 
where as  a  withering  curse  to  the  community,  too 
plain  and  palpable  to  be  denied.  Compare  the 
State  of  Virginia  with  the  State  of  New  York. 
Nature  has  been  more  lavish  of  her  gifts  to  the 
former  State  than  to  the  latter.  With  a  beautiful 
bay  extending  into  her  territory,  with  several  large 
rivers  navigable  to  the  base  of  her  mountain  re- 
gions, which  are  rich  in  mineral  treasures — with 
water  power  suflicient  to  manufacture  for  the  world 
— with  a  climate  salubrious  and  a  soil  luxuriant — 


with  all  these  natural  advantages,  Eastern  Virginia 
looks  like  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  when  compared  with 
her  sister  of  the  North,  lebs  favored  by  nature  than 
herself.  A  comparison  of  Kentucky  with  Ohio 
will  show  the  advantage  of  free  over  slave  labor. 
I  cannot  better  describe  the  condition  of  the  old 
slave  States,  than  by  adopting  the  language  of  an 
honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Rayner,)  uttered  upon  this  floor  some  years  since: 
"  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  how  it  is  with  the  North  Allan- 
tic  States,  as  I  have  never  visited  that  region  ;  but  let  any 
one  travel  throughout  the  South,  and  he  will  see  that  my 
position  is  correct.  He  will  s^e  the  very  soil,  consecrated 
by  having  been  the  battle  grounds  of  the  Revolution,  being 
fast  converted  into  its  original  waste.  He  will  see  that  the 
descendants  of  the  very  men  who  originallysubdued  the  soil, 
and  of  those  who  afterwards  rescued  it  from  British  power, 
have,  like  the  aborigines  themselves,  deserted  the  graves  of 
their  fathers  for  more  prosperous  climes.  He  will  see  noth 
ing  calculated  to  enliven  his  feelings  or  exalt  his  hopes  as  to 
future  destiny.  He  will  see  the  foot-prints  of  ruin  and  des- 
olation in  every  direction.  He  will  see  our  once  fertile  but 
now  barren  fields,  choked  up  with  briars,  or  browsed  by 
lonely  herds.  He  will  see  the  remnants  of  mansions,  once 
the  abode  of  refinement  and  gayety,  now  tumbling  into  des- 
olation and  ruin.  He  will  see  the  neighboring  trees,  under 
whosi;  quiet  shade  their  once  happy  tenants  reclined,  wither- 
ing and  decayed.  He  will  see  the  very  graves  of  their  once 
proud  owners,  either  without  enclosures,  or  the  plough  of 
some  neighboring  cottager  trenching  on  their  confines.  He 
may  find  some  aged  servant  of  the  family  lingering  around 
the  home  of  his  early  days,  and  if  he  ask  him  where  are  all 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  former  owner  of  these  pos- 
sessions, he  will  receive  for  an  answer,  'they  are  all  gone  to 
the  far  West.'  " 

Such  is  a  true  picture  of  the  old  slave  States,  as 
drawn  by  one  of  their  most  talented  sons.  And 
what  has  produced  this  desolation.'  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  poisonous  sirocco  of  slavery  has 
blown  over  the  land.  A  moral  pestilence  has  des- 
olated the  country.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  have  been  violated,  and  the  retribu- 
tions of  a  just  Providence  have  overtaken  them. 
"  He  turneth  the  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  the  water- 
'  springs  into  dry  ground  ;  a  fruitful  land  into  bar- 
'  renness,  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell 
'  therein." 

But  the  institution  of  slavery  is  a  political  evil 
in  another  respect;  it  weakens  a  State  not  only  in 
its  pecuniary  but  in  its  physical  resources.  It  is 
an  element  of  danger;  it  contains  the  seeds  of  in- 
surrection. If  we  believe  the  representations  which 
southern  men  frequently  make  upon  this  floor,  they 
regard  themselves  as  sleeping  upon  a  volcano — as 
reposing  upon  a  magazine,  to  which  a  touch  may 
at  any  momenf  be  applied,  producing  the  most 
awful  consequences.  Who,  then,  would  wish  to 
extend  such  an  institution  into  territory  now  free? 
But,  as  southern  gentlemen  regard  us  of  the  North 
as  fanatics,  I  will  give  my  views  of  this  institution 
in  the  language  of  southern  men — men  who  have 
never  been  suspected  of  fanaticism.  When  the 
first  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration  in  1789, 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  insert  a  clause 
imposing  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  upon  each  slave 
imported  into  the  United  States.  He  said,  "  he 
'  hoped  Congress  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  re- 
'  store  to  human  nature  its  inherent  privileges,  and, 
'  if  possible,  wipe  off  the  stigma  under  which 
'  America  labored.  The  inconsistency  in  our  prin- 
'  ciples,  with  which  we  were  justly  charged,  should 
'  be  done  away,  that  we  may  show  by  our  actions 
'  the  pure  beneficence  of  the  doctrine  we  hold  out 
'  to  the  world  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
'  ence." 

The  members  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  their  full  supply  of  slaves.  In  reply  to  them, 
Mr.  Madison  said: 

"Every  addition  they  receive  to  their  number  of  slaves 
tends  to  weaken  and  render  them  less  capable  of  self-defence. 
Incase  of  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  they  will  be  the 
means  of  inviting  attack  instead  of  repelling  invasion.  It  is 
a  necessary  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  protect  every 
part  of  the  empire  against  dangers,  as  well  internal  as  exter- 
nal. Everything,  tlierefore,  which  tends  to  increase  dan- 
ger, though  it  be  a  local  affair,  yet,  if  it  involves  national 
expense  or  safety,  becomes  of  concern  to  every  part  of  the 
Union,  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
those  charged  with  the  general  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Here  Mr.  Madison,  a  man  of  whom  not  only 
Virginia  but  the  country  has  reason  to  be  proud, 
declares  that  slavery  tends  to  weaken  a  State;  and 
hence  the  National  Government,  which  is  bound 
to  protect  every  State,  should  interpose  her  power 
to  prevent  this  cause  of  weakness,  this  element  of 
foreign  and  domestic  war.    This  is  precisely  what 


we  ask  here.  Slavery  transplanted  to  frontier  soil 
would  be  the  cause  of  perpetual  difiiculty  with  our 
neighbors;  and  it  would  weaken  us  as  a  nation. 
Does  not  every  one  know,  that  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  she  would  take  advantage  of 
the  existence  of  slavery,  and  make  a  descent  upon 
the  southern  coast.'  And  what  patriot  can  desire 
to  extend  this  element  of  weakness  ?  But  slavery 
is  a  great  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  So  long 
as  oppression  is  a  moral  wrong,  slavery  will  stand 
forth  as  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  land.  To 
convert  men  into  chattels,  and  expose  them  at  pub- 
lic sale,  tearing  husbands  from  wives  and  children 
from  parents;  to  degrade  human  beings,  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  render  them  mere  beasts  of 
burden ;  to  deprive  them  of  all  means  of  cultivating 
their  moral  nature,  and  of  reading  the  word  of  eter- 
nal life, — if  this  be  not  a  moral  wrong,  I  know  of 
nothing  which  is  worthy  of  that  appellation.  I 
shall  not  go  into  details,  or  attempt  to  point  out  the 
numerous  social  evils  which  must  result  from  that 
institution,  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  I  ani 
willing  to  allow  that  the  masters  are  generally  kind, 
and  that  even  self-interest  would  prompt  them  to 
treat  their  slaves  with  indulgence.  I  am  willing  to 
admit  all  the  palliation  which  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  institution.  But  nothing,  in  my  estimation, 
can  justify  it.  It  begins  in  a  wrong,  in  a  violation 
of  the  first  principles  of  natui>al  right,  that  of  en- 
joying personal  liberty  and  the  fruit  of  one's  own 
labor.  And  this  first  violation  of  moral  right  must 
of  necessity  lead  on  to  others.  "  Disguise  thyself 
as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery,  still,  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught;  and  though  thousands  have  been  made  to 
drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  ac- 
count." 

Believing;  slavery  to  be  a  moral  and  a  political 
evil,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  use  my  influence  to  ex- 
clude it  from  the  Territories.  I  should  be  false  to 
myself,  to  my  constituents,  to  my  country,  and 
even  to  the  Territories  themselves,  did  I  not  do  all 
in  my  power  to  save  them  from  this  calamity. 

[Mr.  Sawyer,  from  Ohio,  here  rose  and  inquired 
wl^ether  the  member  from  Massachusetts  would 
permit  him  to  ask  him  a  question.  Mr.  H.  yield- 
ing, Mr.  S.  said:  Will  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts inform  me  whether  General  Taylor  is 
opposed  to  extending  slavery  into  the  Territo- 
ries .'] 

I  will  give  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  such  an  an- 
swer as  his  interrogatory  merits.  When  General 
Cass,  on  his  way  to  Michigan,  arrived  at  Cleve- 
land, the  other  day,  he  was  introduced  to  the  as- 
sembled Democracy  by  Judge  Wood.  The  Judge, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  remarked  that  the  Gen- 
eral had  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  Whigs, 
who  had  asserted  that  he  was  opposed  to  harbor  and 
river  improvements,  and  was  in  favor  of  extending 
and  perpetuating  slavery;  and  as  the  people  had 
strong  feelings  on  these  subjects,  he  hoped  their 
distinguished  guest  would  disabuse  the  public  mind 
upon  these  matters.  And  what  was  the  gallant 
General's  reply.'  Why,  he  told  them  that  the 
assembly  was  so  vast,  and  their  demonstrations  of 
joy  were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  be  heard  on 
these  important  topics  at  that  time.  This  reply 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio. 

There  is  truth  and  justice  in  the  remark  that  the 
present  generation  at  the  South  are  not  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  among  them.  The 
evil  has  been  entailed  upon  them.  But  if  the  guilt 
of  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  present 
slave  States  is  chargeable  to  past  generations,  its 
introduction  into  the  Territories  would  be  justly 
chargeable  upon  ourselves.  And  can  inen  who 
believe  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  a  political  incu- 
bus, tolerate  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  extending 
it  over  territory  now  free.'  I  am  aware  that  North- 
ern men  who  speak  their  sentiments  freely  upon 
this  subject  are  denounced  as  fanatics  and  hypo- 
crites,  but  these  denunciations  have  no  terror  for 
me.'  If  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  be  fanaticism,  I  am  willing  to  be 
called  a  fanatic.  If  a  desire  to  limit  a  corrupt  and 
corrupting  institution  be  hypocrisy,  I  glory  in  be- 
ing called  a  hypocrite.  If  a  wish  to  save  the  nation 
from  disgrace,  and  free  soil  from  a  withering  blight, 
be  treason  to  the  Union,  set  me  down  as  a  traitor. 
I  say  no  more,  I  feel  no  more,  on  this  subject,  than 
was  said  and  felt  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic— 
by  Washington,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  m  their 
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day.  Mr.  Jefferson, .in  his  draught  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  enumerated,  among  the 
enormities  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  which 
were  too  great  to  be  endured,  tlie  accursed  policy 
of  planting  slavery  in  these  colonies,  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  freedom  alone.  He 
charges  the  Crown  with  this  enormity  in  the  fol- 
lowing strong  language: 

"  He  has  waged  a  cruel  war  against  liunian  nature  itself, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  ot'lil'e  and  liberty  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  a  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither;  this 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  framers,  is  tlie 
warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain;  determined 
to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  he  bought  ami  sold, 
he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  eVery  legisla- 
tive attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce." 

Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  the 
traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  is  as  odious  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  is  far  more  inconsistent  in  us  than  it  was 
in  the  King  of  Great  Britain — far  less  excusable 
in  this  age  of  the  world  than  it  was  seventy  years 
ago.  And  still  in  this  country,  with  all  our  boasted 
light  on  the  subject  of  human  liberty,  a  man  who 
employs  the  language  of  Washington,  Madison, 
and  Jefferson — those  statesmen  and  sages  of  Vir- 
ginia— is  now  denounced  by  Virginia's  boasted 
but  degenerate  sons.  But  no  denunciation,  from 
that  or  any  other  quarter,  will  have  the  least  influ- 
ence upon  me.  I  will  speak  as  I  think,  and  act  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  regardless  of  any 
taunts  or  sneers  from  any  quarter.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  employ  vile  epithets,  or  to  indulge  in 
denunciation.  I  wish  to  give  full  force  and  credit 
to  all  the  palliatives  which  can  fairly  be  offered  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  But  these  can  never  justify 
the  institution  itself.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  severe 
and  stringent  laws  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
slaves  in  subjection,  and  that  summary  discipline 
may  be  requisite  to  preserve  order  among  the  slave 
population;  these  may  be  allowed  as  the  natural 
incidents  of  the  institution.  But  it  is  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  institution  itself,  that  it  must  carry 
in  its  train  incidents  so  abhorrent  to  every  principle 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

[Mr.  HiLLiARD,  of  Alabama,  here  rose,  and  in- 
quired whether  the  number  of  slaves  would  be 
increased  by  being  transferred  to  other  soil,  or 
whether  the  number  would  not  remain  precisely 
the  same,  or  an  increase  of  physical  comforts  be 
produced  by  transporting  them  to  another  section.] 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman  witK  the  greatest 
pleasure.  There  was  a  time  when  Virginia  was 
desirous  of  manumitting  her  slaves;  this  event  was 
contemplated  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  culture  of  cotton  which  sprung  up  in  the 
South,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, both  created 
a  demand  for  slaves,  and  increased  the  value  of 
that  species  of  property,  and  hence  increased  the 
motive  to  rear  thein.  I  shall  not  go  into  this  sub- 
ject minutely,  but  I  will  state  a  case  which  my 
friend  will  readily  comprehend.  A  gentleman  in 
Virginia,  for  example,  finds  his  slaves  unprofitable 
in  cultivating  his  own  soil;  his  only  profit  consists 
in  rearing  them  for  the  market.  If  there  is  a  new 
market  opened,  and  a  new  demand  created,  will 
he  not  be  likely  to  take  measures  to  increase  the 
production  to  meet  the  demand  .'  I  believe  that  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand  will  operate  here 
as  it  does  in  articles  of  traflic. 

[Mr.  HiLLiARD  further  inquired  whether  an 
increase  of  population  did  not  usually  follow  the 
increase  of  physical  comforts;  and  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  humanity,  ought  not  the  gentleman  to  ad- 
vocate physical  comforts  which  resulted  from  this 
increase  of  population.] 

Sir,  an  increase  of  physical  comforts  is  undoubt- 
edly a  blessing,  where  the  individual  himself  is 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  rights  which  God  and  nature 
have  given  him;  but  when  deprived  of  these  rights, 
it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  existence 
under  these  circumstances  is  a  blessing.  The  gen- 
tleman sometimes  delights  us  with  his  eloquent 
eulogies  on  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He  would 
undoubtedly  say,  with  me,  "  a  day,  an  hour,  of 
glorious  liberty  is  worth  one  whole  eternity  of 
bondage;"  and  if  we  believe  that  our  fellow-man, 
who  is  "  guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  our  own  " 
has  any  of  that  feeling  of  a  man,  any  of  that  love 
of  liberty,  which  raises  him  above  the  brutes  that 
perish,  many  of  them  might  justly  wish  that  they 
had  never  been  born,  rather  than  '*  groan  and  sweat 


under  a  weary  life,"  and  also  under  the  cruel  lash 
of  an  unfeeling  taskmaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas  because  I  believed  tliat  it  was  designed  to 
extend  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  have  opposed 
the  war,  because  I  l)elieved  it  was  commenced 
without  authority  of  law,  and  was  prosecuted  for 
the  same  infamous  object.  I  warned  the  House 
then  against  granting  supplies,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  eventuate  in  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
over  which  it  would  be  attempted  to  establish  sla- 
very. But  the  Democrats,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Whigs,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  current,  until  we  are  now  brought  to  the 
crisis  which  was  then  foreseen.  And  how  will  the 
members  of  this  House  act  now  ?  I  do  not  ask 
how  the  South  will  act;  they  will  generally  unite, 
and  permit  slavery  to  extend  its  withering  blight 
over  what  is  now  free  territory.  But  what  will 
the  North  do  on  this  important  subject  ?  Will  they 
stand  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
be  true  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  which  our  nation 
boasts?  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  many  of  them 
will.  The  Whigs  from  the  North  genera'ly,  and 
some  of  the  Democrats,  will  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  will  man- 
fully resist  the  attempt  to  extend  servitude  over 
territory  now  free.  They  will  not  so  far  degrade 
and  disgrace  themselves  as  to  reestablish  in  New 
Mexico  and  California  an  institution  which  even 
the  barbarism  of  Mexico  could  not  tolerate. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  judging  from  what  we  have 
seen,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  northern  men 
will  not  be  wanting  who  will  bow  before  this 
modern  deity,  and  sacrifice  human  beings  at  his 
shrine.  But '  they  should  remember  that  this 
inexorable  divinity  requires  his  worshippers  to 
"  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch."  The  day  I 
trust  is  not  far  distant  when  the  votaries  of  this  idol 
will  be  made  to  feel  the  scorching  flames  of  public 
indignation,  and  that  men  who  represent  the  jieo- 
ple  of  the  free  States  will  learn  that  treachery  to 
northern  interests,  and  disregard  to  northern  feel- 
ing, will  be  a  passport,  not  to  honor,  but  to  infa- 
my. While  the  South  stand  together  as  one  man 
on  all  questions  connected  with  that  institution,  it 
becomes  northern  men  to  do  the  same.  I  do  not 
wish  to  create  sectional  feelings,  or  raise  sectional 
questions;  but  when  such  issues  are  forced  upon 
us,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  them.  But,  when  any  such 
question  is  presented  to  us,  we  have  always  found 
men  enough  from  the  free  States  to  vote  with 
them,  to  enable  them  to  carry  all  their  odious 
measures.  I  can  respect  a  southern  man  who 
acts  from  his  impulses,  from  the  principles  in 
which  he  has  been  educated,  from  the  spirit  of 
the  section  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  some 
cases  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  honest  conviction; 
but  I  have  but  little  respect  for  those  pliant  tools 
of  the  slave  institution  residing  in  the  free  States, 
who  sacrifice  what  little  of  principle  they  possess 
for  oflice;  and  who  would  doom  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  to  servitude  that  they  themselves  might 
fatten  at  the  public  crib. 

The  institution  I  have  been  considering  degrades 
the  American  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world.  While  we  are  boasting  of  our  liberties, 
and  holding  ourselves  up  as  the  model  Republic  of 
the  wflrld,  we  are  tolerating  in  our  own  capital  an 
institution  which  no  nation  in  Europe  would  per- 
mit to  exist  within  her  borders.  Public  senti- 
ment in  the  Old  World  is  setting  towards  freedom.  | 
Not  only  Great  Britain,  but  France  and  Portugal 
are  about  giving  liberty  to  their  captives,  and  we 
at  the  same  tiine  are  deliberating  upon  extending 
the  blight  of  slavery  over  Territories  now  free. 
The  same  men  who  are  so  anxious  to  congratulate 
France  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  her  colo- 
nies, have  always  been  found,  and  I  fear  will  again 
be  found,  ready  to  forge  fetters  for  the  unfortunate 
Africans  in  our  own  country. 

Entertaining  the  views  I  entertain,  I  can  never 
by  my  vote  doom  human  beings  to  servitude  who 
[  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  I  should  be  false 
to  myself — to  every  principle  of  humanity — to 
every  sentiment  of  honor,  were  I  to  do  it.  Slavery 
in  the  States  is  beyond  the  reach  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Over  it  as  a  State  institution  I  have  no 
control.  But  when  it  is"  proposed  to  extend  the 
institution  into  free  territory,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  national  concernment,  and  God  forbid  that  1 


should  record  my  vote  to  extend  and  enlarge  its 
present  area,  or  pollute  with  this  institution  one 
foot  of  freedom's  sacred  soil. 

[Mr.  Lahai,  of  Ohio,  rose  to  ask  a  question — 
entertaining  the  views  the  gentleman  had  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  would  he  vote  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor  for  President  ?] 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He 
knows,  I  presume,  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
men  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  institution  of 
slavery;  a  class  from  the  South,  who,  living  with 
the  institution  about  them,  and  all  their  early  asso- 
ciations being  connected  with  it,  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  it,  and  see  less  evil  in  it  than  north- 
ern men  are  supposed  to  see;  some  may  even  be- 
lieve that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  is  no  moral  wrong — though  all  admit  that  it  is 
a  calamity. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell,  and  the  hour  expired; 
but  Mr.  FicKLiN  having  obtained  the  floor,  kindly 
yielded  it  to  Mr.  Hudson,  who  continued:] 

There  is  another  class  from  the  North,  who  are 
aften  known  as  dough-faces,  who  regard  the  insti- 
tution precisely  as  I  do;  but  who,  nevertheless,  for 
the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  are  willing  to 
bow  to  the  slave  power — to  the  slave  institution — 
to  do  anything  and  everything  for  the  purpose  of 
promotion.  Now,  if  I  am  called  upon  to  select 
between  men  of  these  descriptions — if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  either,  I  should  vote  for  General 
Taylor  in  preference  to  General  Cass,  just  as  I 
would  vote  for  an  honest  man  in  preference  to  a 
hypocrite. 


THE  UNION— ITS  DANGERS— PROGRESS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  W.   WICK, 

OF  INDIANA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  20,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on   the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  WICK  said: 

The  public  records  and  public  press  inform  our 
constituents  that  a  great  majority  of  the  measures 
acted  upon  by  this  House,  are  considered,  discuss- 
ed, and  prepared  for  final  decision  in  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House 
is  spent  in  its  capacity  as  such  committee — the 
state  of  the  Union  being  much  more  frequently  the 
theme  of  discussion  than  is  the  particular  bill  for 
the  time  being  before  the  House. 

They  read  that  "  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  safety.'-^  They  know  that  this  House  is 
a  multitude,  though  I  will  add,  en  passant,  that 
when  they  come  to  our  Hall,  (as  they  do  when  on 
their  way  to  attend  their  popular  conventions,  and 
on  certain  other  occasions,)  they  betray  the  most 
unaffected  surpriseat  the  unexpected  character  and 
tout  ensemble  of  this  "multitude  of  counsellors." 
Seeing  that  we  are  almost  daily  engaged  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  "  state  of  the  Union,"  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Union  is  very  safe  in 
our  hands — the  more  especially  as  the  most  of  us 
were  not  backward  when  seeking  a  place  here,  to 
make  known  our  extreme  devotion  to  the  Union, 
and  our  ardent  desire  to  perpetuate  it. 

They  moreover  gather,  or  infer  from  the  fact  of 
so  much  of  the  time  of  this  House  being  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  "  the  state  of  the  Union," 
that  there  is  danger,  more  or  less,  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  of  States,  an#  of  parties,  and  this 
their  apprehension  is  not  a  mere  fantasy.  There 
is  danger — not  imminent  and  immediate — but  re- 
mote. The  selfish  man,  who  cares  for  nothing  but 
that  things  may  go  well  in  his  day,  has  little  cause 
to  be  alarmed;  for  such  is  the  attachment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  that 
its  dissolution  will  be  a  work  of  time.  But  the 
paternal  man,  who  loves  his  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  his  neighbors,  and  would  provide  against 
evils  to  which  future  generations  maybe  exposed, 
and  the  patriot,  whose  bosom  glows  with  love  of 
country,  may  well  and  reasonably  fear.  The  be- 
nevolent man,  who  loves  his  race,  and  has  been 
naturally  led  to  consider  this  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions as  of  inestimable  value  to  human  nature, 
has  a  right  to  be  anxious.     His  hopes,  as  to   the 
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destiny  of  the  United  States,  may  turn  out  to  be 
but  dreams. 

It  will  be  germane  to  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,  if  not  to  the  bill  under  consideration, 
to  point  out  the  incipient  causes  ever  at  work,  un- 
dermining the  foundation  of  the  symmetrical  struc- 
ture composing  the  Union  of  the  States.  That 
structure  is  of  the  composite  order,  combining  the 
majesty  of  theGothic,  the  sturdy  strength  of  the 
Doric,  the  chaste  neatness  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
ornate  beauty  of  the  Corinthian  orders.  It  can 
never  be  overturned  by  open  attack;  but  it  may  be 
subverted  by  underminingand  removing  the  found- 
ation, which  foundation  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  letter,  and  in  inferences  which 
must  be  drawn  from  it.  A  resort  to,  or  adoption 
of,  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  it,  will 
be  fatal. 

From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  this  hour.  Federalism  has  been  engaged  in 
a  struggle — open  when  in  power,  and  at  othertimes 
covert — the  object  of  whicli  has  been,  to  lead,  or 
force  the  General  Government  into  the  exercise  of 
powers  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  Constitu- 
tion; while  Democracy,  or  Republicanism,  has  as 
constantly  resisted  the  exercise  by  the  General 
Government  of  any  powers  except  those  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  in  express  words,  or  which 
must  be  inferred  therefrom.  It  may  be  said,  and 
truly,  too — more 's  the  pity — that  many  men  call- 
ing themselves  Republicans,  have  contended,  and 
are  now  contending,  for  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  which  are  admittedly  neither  expressly 
delegated  by,  nor  yet  of  necessity  to  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of,  the  Constitution.  My  answer 
is,  that  such  men  may  have  called  themselves  Re- 
publicans, and  may  have  voted  generally  with  the 
Democratic  party;  they  may  have  been,  and  may 
now  be,  generally  recognized  as  members  of  the 
Democratic  party;  but  they  have  been,  and  are 
Federalists,  notwithstanding.  Or,  if  they  deny  the 
exercise  by  the  General  Government  of  powers 
not  expressly  granted,  or  of  necessity  inferred,  on 
all  points  except  one  or  two,  they  are  yet  more 
dangerous  than  thorough-going  Federalists;  be- 
cause, being  recognized  as  Republicans,  there  is 
danger  that  they  may  mislead  the  unwary  into  the 
adoption  of  their  opinions,  and  so  contribute  to 
make  the  Democratic  party  anything  but  a  unit,  in 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  dangerous  heresies. 
So,  too,  it  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that,  at 
times,  nearly  the  entire  Democratic  party  have 
yielded  points,  and  even  passed  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
which  I  have  predicated.  My  response  to  this  is, 
that  for  a  time  immediately  preceding  such  action 
of  a  portion — perha|)s  a  majority — of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Federalism  had  occupied  the  Halls  of 
legislation  and  the  Executive  chair,  and  had  sway- 
ed her  leaden  sceptre  over  the  land,  and  riveted 
down  her  abuses.  Democracy  coming  into  power, 
accommodated  itself  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  I  will  not  express  an  opinion. 
One  by  one  rivets  were  drilled  out,  or  wrenched 
away,  and  the  fact  was  gradually  developed,  that 
instead  of  being  necessary  to  keep  together  the 
machinery  of  tlie  body  politic,  or  proper  parts 
thereof,  they  were  but  miserable  contrivances  to 
make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer;  to  in- 
troduce a  corrupting  influence  into  the  very  capil- 
laries of  the  popular  body,  and  to  strip  the  States 
of  their  original  inherent  Sovereignty. 

Were  I,  in  the  article  of  death,  to  be  called  upon  . 
by  those  constituents  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebt- 
ed, to  point  out  the  causes  to  be  apprehended,  as 
tending  to  produce  tl»e  final  and  fatal  catalepsy  of 
the  Republic,  I  would,  in  view  of  the  moral  respon- 
sibilities impending,  designate,  as  the  principal 
proximate  cause,  without  hesitation,  and  with  as- 
sured certainty,  the  exercise,  with  reference  to  inter- 
nal affairs,  by  the  General  Government,  of  powers 
neither  expressly  granted  to  it  by  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  of  necessity,  to  be  inferred  therefrom. 

There  is  behind  this  proximate  cause  a  remote 
cause,  of  which  I  must  say  something  before  I 
resume  my  seat. 

I  shall  not  reiterate  the  well-known  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  party  concerning  the  original  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,  and  the  result  of  a  grant  of 
powers  to  the  General  Government;  nor  will  I 
pause  to  reason  analytically,  as  to  the  sure  danger 
of  construing  the  Constitution  liberally  in  favor  of 


grants  of  power  to  the  General  Government.  That 
task  has  been  performed,  many  times,  by  those 
having  claims  to  ability  and  authority  greater  than 
I  may  truly  boast  of. 

I  propose  to  establish,  practically,  that  the  exer- 
tion by  the  General  Government  of  powers  not 
expressly  granted  has,  in  all  instances  produced 
mischief.     And — 

First.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  Constitution 
conferring  power  upon  the  General  Government  to 
charter  a  bank.  The  power,  nevertheless,  was 
exercised.  Did  the  bank  do  good?  Did  it  benefit 
the  masses  ?  Did  it  purify  the  currency  ?  An  old 
proverb  declares  that  "  all  is  well  that  ends  well." 
Did  the  bank  end  well  ?  What  is  the  opinion  and 
feeling  of  the  common  mind  upon  these  points 
now?  When  Federalism  found  itself  in  power  in 
1840,  did  her  high-priests  dare  to  present  the  bank 
idea — its  dead  and  rotten  corpse — till  they  had 
dressed  it  in  "bra  new  duds,"  and  christened  it 
"Fiscality.'"  Have  not  those  high-priests  been  com- 
pelled, by  public  opinion,  to  blink  their  faith,  and 
to  pronounce  some  gibberish  about  an  "  obsolete 
idea,"  as  a  lullaby  to  the  jealousies  of  their  own 
partisans?  Dare  they  now  publish,  as  an  article 
in  their  party  creed,  their  declaration  "  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  charter  a  bank  of  discount  and 
sisue,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  exercise  that 
power?"  They  dare  publish  no  such  article  of 
faith.  They  dare  pronounce  their  country  in  the 
wrong,  and  as  engaged  in  an  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary war,  as  a  party;  they  might  venture  upon 
almost  any  declaration,  any  specimen  of  moral 
treason  in  reference  to  a  subject  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  people.  They  are  bold  gentlemen, 
and  are  in  desperate  circumstances,  and  vvoukl 
therefore  venture  much.  But  to  declare  in  favor 
of  a  bank,  against  which  the  masses  have  repeat- 
edly decided,  would  be  a  piece  of  Cluixotic  gal- 
lantry, quite  uncalled  for.  Bank  literature  will 
not  therefore  be  proclaimed,  just  at  present,  either 
in  the  body  of  the  temple  of  Federalism  or  at  the 
vestibule,  where  it  may  fall  upon  vulgar  ears,  and 
be  "  very  much  misunderstood."  Till  the  time  shall 
come  when  Federalism  shall  be  "  once  in  the  sad- 
dle," and  no  "  fixed  fact"  shall  stand  in  the  way — 
as  John  Tyler  did,  like  the  angel  before  Balaam 
and  his  ass — till  that  time  come,  the  literature  of 
Chesnut  street,  the  lore  of  "  fiscal  agencies,"  must 
be  kept  from  "  the  public  eye,"  and  remain  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  read,  talked, and  thought 
of  only  by  those  who  minister  there.  I  am  no 
friend  to  the  bank,  but  "  I  am  a  gentleman  of  how- 
els,"  and  if  this  same  bank  were  a  "  real  humayi,''' 
P acknowledge  I  should  feel  rather  pathetic,  in 
view  of  the  ingratitude  manifested  tov/ards  it.  It 
bought  up  editors,  leading  men,  and  politicians  for 
"  the  party"  by  the  hundred;  it  browbeat  every- 
body, and,  more  or  less,  either  frightened  or  cajoled 
nearly  every  one  but  old  Lion  Fleart  and  his 
"  kitchen  cabinet."  And  now,  after  all  this,  to  be 
pronounced  an  "  obsolete  idea,"  and  be  smuggled 
away  out  of  sight,  and  (ostensibly  at  least)  laid  on 
the  shelf  among  the  old,  thrice-condemned  Federal 
lumber — the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  Hartford 
Convention,  and  blue  lights! — "  I  wish  I  may  die 
if  it  is  not  too  bad  !" 

Again:  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  since  Federal- 
ism boldly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  adjusting  the 
tariff  with  a  direct  refecence  to  assisting  our«nanu- 
facturei's,  by  enhancing  their  profits,  and  found  a 
few  Democratic  votes  subservient  to  that  doctrine. 
This  idea  was" called  protection.  Democracy  op- 
posed it,  intruded  uporrit,  and  finally  overthrew  it 
in  1846.  The  Constitution  confers  the  power  upon 
Congress  to  levy  duties  upon  importations  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.  Federalism  claimed 
that  under  a  liberal  construction  of  this  grant,  the 
power  of  protection  could  be  exerted,  and  ought  to 
be  exercised  freely.  The  people  were  carried  away 
for  a  time,  in  portions  of  the  country,  by  this  idea. 
They  were  made  to  believe  that  American  inge- 
nuity, industry,  and  capital,  aided  by  cheap  pro- 
visions for  operatives,  and  inexhaustible  water- 
power,  could  not  compete  with  foreign  ingenuity, 
mdustry,  and  capital,  without  levying  from  the 
masses  a  further  bonus  in  favor  of  the  manufactur- 
er, in  the  shape  of  high  taxes.  Many  Democrats 
in  name  were  carried  away  by  this  absurdity,  and 
others  feared  to  boldly  advocate  the  truth  as  they 
understood  it.  But  time,  which  proves  all  things, 
exposed  this  heresy;  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 


Democratic  victory,  in  1844,  was  its  perfect  explo- 
sion. In  the  29th  Congress  there  were  but  few 
Democrats  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  and 
these  few,  it  could,  by  an  individual  and  personal 
application  of  circumstances,  be  demonstrated  were 
controlled  by  local  interests  or  political  timidity. 
And  now,  in  1848,  the  prophesies  of  Federalism 
having  been  disproved  by  experience — the  tariflPof 
1846  having  improved  both  the  revenue  and  the 
markets — no  Democrat  can  be  found  to  advocate 
the  exploded  idea.  And  Federalism,  which  for- 
merly was  so  obstreperous  in  favor  of  protection — 
whose  priests  formerly  bellowed  in  our  ears,  in 
ominous  tones,  making  our  hearts  to  tremble,  and 
our  knees  to  knock  together,  the  catch  words, 
Protection,  Home  Market,  Foreign  Pauper  Labor, 
and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing,  now  have  grown  mild, 
and  "roar  you  an  it  were  any  sucking  dove." 

Assembled  in  Convention,  a  few  days  since, 
to  nominate  a  Presidential  candidate,  they  dared 
neither  reassert  nor  declare  an  abandonment  of 
their  ancient  tariff  doctrines.  They  let  "expres- 
sive silence  sing"  the  praise  of  the  Democratic 
tariff  of  1846,  and  blinked  the  confession  of  past 
errors,  which  they  owed  to  their  own  honor,  and 
to  the  world. 

No  Democrat  will  now  quarrel  with  me  for  as- 
suming that  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  straining  points,  and  making  free  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  infer  there- 
from the  power  to  charter  a  bank.  He  will  rather 
unite  with  me  in  hoping  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  the  States  may  all  cease  to  exercise 
that  power,  or  by  amending  their  constitutions, 
either  restrain  theirlegislatures  from  thegranting  of 
sue]]  charters  as  now  exist,  or  deny  the  power  alto- 
gether. Were  I  a  young  man,  I  should  expect  to 
see  the  States  redeem  themselves  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  banks,  from  the  baleful  and  par- 
alyzing effects  of  bank  suspensions,  and  bursts, 
and  from  the  meanness  of  a  debauched  currency, 
and  of  the  shinplaster  abomination,  forever  and 
ever. 

But  thus  far,  Democracy  can  only  boast  that  it 
has  driven  the  idea  of  a  national  bank  into  disgrace, 
taken  away  from  Federalism  her  magic  wand,  com- 
pelled her  to  confess  as  an  "  obsolete  idea"  that 
which  was  once,  to  her,  as  a  household  god,  and 
forced  her  to  smuggle  it  into  existence  (as  she 
would,  if  she  had  the  power)  under  some  new 
name  and  disguise  devised  by  the  priests  who 
minister  at  her  altars. 

Nor  can  any  Democrat  woj«  be  made  to  cower  at 
the  mention  of  "  free  trade,"  or  forced  to  compro- 
misingly  give  utterance  to  the  Shibboleth,  "  inci- 
dental protection."  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of 
"  free  trade"  in  manly  phrase,  as  an  idea  to  be  ap- 
proximated as  closely  as  may  comport  with  rev- 
enue. And  Federalism  which  formerly, in  portions 
of  the  Union,  was  able  to  make  Democrats  afraid 
by  boldly  blustering  forth  her  real  doctrines  in  fa- 
vor of  a  tariff,  heavily  protective — such  as  would 
"  take  care  of  the  rich,  and  enable  the  rich  to  take 
care  of  the  poor" — now  modestly  squeaks  forth  a 
declaration  or  rather  protest,  b"egging  favor  for  the 
idea  of  "  incidental  protection." 

Upon  these  two  points  of  controversy,  concern- 
ing claimed  inferential  powers,  Democracy  has 
achieved  a  perfect  victory,  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  her  positions  by  experience,  and  silenced  if  not 
convinced  her  adversary.  Whether  the  safety  of 
the  Union,  and  individual  welfare  shall,  or  shall 
not  again  be  endangered  by  a  return  to  power  of  a 
political  party  whose  creed  does  not  forbid  the  ex- 
ercise of  powers  not  expressly  granted,  or,  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  inferred,  and  whose  instincts  will 
inevitably  lead  thereto,  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
intelligence,  or  at  least  their  memory,  will  be  found 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Israelites  did  club  their 
jewels  to  make  a  calf  god,  while  fire,  and  smoke, 
and  thunder,  and  lightning,  from  Sinai's  top  yet 
demonstrated  the  existence  and  presence  of  the  true 
God  before  their  eyes;  but  it  would  be  a  libel  upon 
the  American  people  to  suppose  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  equally  besotted,  and  stupid.  And  yet 
a  reference  to  the  past  might  inspire  one  with  some 
diifidence  upon  this  point.  For  it  has  happened 
that  a  small  number  of  those  calling  themselves 
Democrats  did,  by  voting  with  their  opponents, 
throw  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  Federal- 
ism, and  they  only  escaped  the  fearful  consequen- 
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ces  naturally  resulting  from  a  forgetfulness  so 
criminal,  through  the  unforeseen  and  unexpected 
intervention  of  the  supreme  and  good  Providence, 
■which  '•  has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation.'' 

In  the  progress  of  legislation  other  schemes  have 
been,  and  will  be  brought  forward,  requiring  legis- 
lation by  Congress  upon  subjects,  the  care  and  su- 
perintendence of  which  are  not  committed  to  the 
General  Government;  and,  upon  all  such  occasions 
Federalism  has  ever  thrown,  and  without  doubt, 
will  continue  to  throw  the  weight  of  her  votes  in 
favor  of  the  exercise  of  the  forbidden  powers,  with 
an  eye  to  her  never-forgotten  plan  of  extending  the 
operations  of  the  General  Government,  and  clipping 
the  States  of  their  sovereignty.  At  present,  1  will 
content  myself  with  naming,  as  two  of  those 
schemes,  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  money 
for  carrying  out  a  system  of  internal  improveiiients, 
and  the  l(^gislation  by  Congress  for  the  Territories 
in  reference  to  municipal  matters,  to  the  extinction 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  thereof. 

Upon  both  of  these  TDoints,  Democracy,  true  to 
herself,  has  defined  her  position  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  late  Baltimoj-e  Convention.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  feared  that  there  are  dissenters  from 
the  common  and  declared  creed  to  be  found  even 
among  the  acknowledged  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic body.  Federalism  never  reasons.  It  never 
speaks  from  an  intelligent  conscience.  It  prates 
of  expediency,  and  presents  the  bright  side  of  a 
scheme,  without  permitting  the  dark  side  to  be 
seen  by  the  people.  Thus,  an  advocate  of  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement  presents  the  advan- 
tages to  result  from  the  improvement  of  harbors 
and  rivers,  and  the  making  of  railways  and  canals; 
but  he  does  not  inform  the  people  that  these  things 
always  cost  money;  that  because  of  the  distance 
of  the  General  Government  from  the  scene  of  oper- 
ations, public  works  cost  the  Government  many 
times  as  much  money  as  the  like  works  cost  when 
executed  by  States,  companies,  or  individuals.  He 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  to  his  constituents  of  the 
co'Vivenience  to  them  of  having  this  or  that  public 
work  carried  on  by  the  United  States,  and  well 
knows  how  to  enlist  the  mercenary,  by  represent- 
ing the  advantage  to  result  from  large  expenditures 
of  §ioney  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  aiid  by  hint- 
ing that  a  contract  may  fall  to  their  share,  yielding 
the  large  profits  generally  yielded  by  all  Govern- 
ment contracts.  But  will  he  tell  the  honest  masses 
that  the  money  thus  expended  near  them  must 
every  dollar  be  raised  from  them  by  taxation .' 
Never. 

If  internal  improvements  should  be  carried  on 
by  the  General  Government,  one  of  three  things 
will  result  to  my  constituents.  If  a  larger  amount 
of  money  should  be  expended  among  them  in  im- 
provements than  is  raised  from  among  them  through 
the  operation  of  the  tariff,  exclusive  of  their  fair 
share  of  other  national  expenditure,  they  will  be 
holding  an  advantage  over  other,  and  moie  neglect- 
ed sections,  which,  as  honest  men,  they  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  unrighteous.  Of  incurring  the 
guilt  of  tliis  unrighteousness,  my  constituents  are 
in  little  danger.  They  are  not  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  possible  public  work,  except  the  Cumberland 
road,  which  seems,  by  a  consent  almost  common, 
to  liave  been  dropped  out  of  the  system. 

Again  :  if  just  about  their  reasonable  share  of 
an  internal  improvement  fund  should  be  expended 
upon  useful  works  of  improvement  among  them, 
they  could  not  accuse  themselves  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  the  only  drawback  upon  their  satisfac- 
tion would  be,  that  because  of  the  General  Govern- 
ernment  expending  money  for  any  (but  especially 
for  such)  objects,  they  have  taxed  themselves  to 
improve,  or  make  some  kind  of  public  facility,  at 
many  times  its  reasonable  value.  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund  should  be  expended  among  them, 
or  upon  any  work  in  which  they  have  more  than  a 
remote  interest,  lam  inclined  to  believe  they  would 
begin  very  much  to  doubt  the  constitutionality  of 
such  expenditure;  and  that  they  would  decide 
againstthe  expediency  of  such  afleecing  operation, 
there  is  no  doubt. 

The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  has,  on  two  occasions,  exercised  the  ex- 
traordinary legislative  function  committed  to  his 
hands  by  the  Constitution,  by  preventing  the  pas- 
sage, into  laws,  of  internalimprovement  bills  which 
had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  exerting,  for 


that  purpose,  what  is  commonly  culled  "  the  veto 
power."  He  lost  no  friends  among  my  constituents 
by  so  doing.  Instead  of  iinding  or  making  occa- 
sion to  apologize  for,  or  explain  my  voles  against 
one  of  these  bills,  after  it  was  vetoed,  and  against 
the  other  on  all  occasions,  I  acknowledged  to  my 
constituents  my  error  in  judgment  in  voting  for 
one  of  those  bills  before  it  was  vetoed,  and  prom- 
ised to  do  so  no  more;  and  with  that,  my  ever  kind 
Democratic  constituency  let  me  off. 

I  have  not  found  leisure  to  collate  proposed  ex- 
penditures provided  for  by  bills  pending  in  both 
Houses  for  internal  improvements,  nor  can  any  one 
now  foresee  what  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
bills  when  they  come  up,  providing  for  expendi- 
tures not  now  in  the  calendar.  I  have  not  even 
looked  into  the  calendar  of  the  Senate.  I  have, 
however,  looked  casually  and  hastily  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  bills  originating  in  the  House,  and  those 
which,  having  passed  the  Senate,  await  the  action 
of  the  House,  and,  inter  alia,  I  find  the  following, 
which  are  to  be  passed,  I  suppose,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  viz: 

For  improving  slrecti?  in  this  city $36,1.50 

For  tlie  purcliase  of  bridcRS  for  this  city 30,(100 

For  hnrbors  and  rivers,  (in  hglit-house  hill) 73,800 

For  light-houses,  (in  light-house  hill) 120,0110 

For  li;^lit-houses,  (in  civil  and  diplomatic  bill) 107,000 

Not  one  dollar  of  these  sums  will  be  expended 
among  my  constituents,  nor  will  a  dollar  thereof 
reach  their  pockets.  Nor  have  they  even  a  remote 
interest  in  any  of  the  improvements  authorized  by 
the  appropriations,  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  Ohio  and  iVIississippi 
rivers  may  tend,  very  remotely,  to  promote  their 
interest.  Many  of  them  have  traversed  the  upper 
Ohio,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  the  money  here- 
tofore expended  there,  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
navigation,  has,  in  fact,  produced  artificial  obstruc- 
tions to  such  navigation.  There  is  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  appropriating  'some  refuse  land  towards 
completing  the  Cumberland  road;  but  does  any  one 
dream  that  it  will  pass.'  Is  it  not  very  certain  to 
"get  a  go-by,"  or  to  be  voted  down.?  In  this 
(which  is  to  be  the  usual)  state  of  things,  is  it  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  vetoes  of  internal-improve- 
ment bills  should  be  well  received  by  those  I  rep- 
resent? But  again:  my  constituents  are  not  con- 
tent with  examining  this  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
existing  state  of  things;  they  look  ahead,  and  foresee 
the  mighty  rivers  of  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Califor- 
nia coming  into  the  system,  and  estimate,  without 
more  arithmetic  than  they  can  master,  by  counting 
on  their  fingers,  that  their  shifting  sands,  their  fickle 
channels,  their  mighty  cascades,  and  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles,  would  ingulf,  sink,  and  sweep 
away  the  revenues  of  the  world.  Hence,  those  of 
them  who  do  not,  at  once,  sustain  the  President  as 
to  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  expenditure,  do 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  sustain  his  repeated  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  on  this  point,  upon  the  score 
of  expediency;  and  I  believe  they  are  generally 
very  willing  to  see  it  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
national  creed,  that  such  expenditures  are  uncon- 
stitutional. Of  course,  I  except  from  this  category 
such  as  have  some  selfish  or  political  reason  for 
affecting  to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion.  Ethics 
were  not  made  for  those  who  calcxihUe  personal 
interests,  and  shape  political  opinion  accordingly, 
nor  is  candor  the  attribute  of  the  ambitious. 

Some  of  the  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ment, now  pending  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Houses,  are  inserted  in  the  ordinary  appropria- 
tion bills,  without  the  passage  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment cannotgo  on.  Othersof  them,  I  prophesy, 
will  be  inserted  therein  by  way  of  amendment. 
Nay  more,  I  have  a  prescience  that  there  will  be 
grafted  upon  those  bills  yet  other  amendments  of 
this  character,  which,  at  present,  are  not  thought 
of  generally,  but  will  be  dragged  forth,  in  due  time, 
from  their  hiding-place  in  the  bosom  of  selfish- 
ness, or  of  political  cunning.  The  effect  of  such  a 
coui'se  will  be  to  compel  the  President  to  either 
approve  measures  in  the  very  teeth  of  principles 
deliberately  avowed  in  previous  solemn,  and  well- 
considered  veto  messages,  or  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  hazarding  tlie  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  at  the  present  session,  and  the  expend- 
iture incident  to  a  call  of  a  special  session  of 
Congress.  If  the  bills  should  be  rejected  by  the 
President,  before  an  adjournment,  but  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  session,  after  an  adjournment  shall  be 


resolved  on,  a  call  of  Congress  will  be  ainmst  cer- 
tain; and  if  they  should  be  rejected  constitutionally, 
after  an  adjournment,  the  call  will  be  indispensable. 
The  President  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with 
certain  powers.  With  certain  limitations,  he  is  an 
independent  branch  of  ihe  Legislature.  His  o[)in- 
ions  are  known.  We  are  not  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject.  Unless,  then,  we  are  sure  that  he  will 
abandon  points  of  constitutional  law,  which  he 
has,  under  oath,  deliberately  assumed,  and,  after 
time  for  reflection,  reasserted,  or  that  we  have  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  our  internal-im- 
provement appropriations,  and  can  pass  them  full 
ten  days  before  adjournment,  we  take  upon  our- 
selves the  responsibility  of  causing  the  expendi- 
ture incident  to  a  special  session  of  Congress.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  President  has  not  the 
firmness  to  adhere  to  his  principles  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  predicated.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  authority  to  speak  for  him,  here  or 
elsewhere;  but  1  know  a  little  of  the  man,  and 
more  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him. 
He  is  about  to  retire  from  the  chair  of  state,  and, 
in  all  human  probability,  from  the  political  arena, 
forever.  If  he  have,  in  his  construction ,  the  elements 
for  which  I  have  given  him  credit,  he  understands 
himself  as  living  for  history,  and  will  not,  under 
amj  cb-cwnstances,  beat  a  cowardly  and  scandalous 
retreat  from  that  which  he  has  declared  to  be  his 
sworn  duty.  And  if  he  be  the  "Young  Hickory" 
which  we  Democrats  endorsed  him  for  in  1844,  he 
must  be  gifted  with,  at  least,  some  of  the  perti- 
nacity and  conscience  of  "  Old  Hickory, "as  well  as 
ordinary  pride  of  character.  If  you  think  ill  of  my 
judgment,  bring  Jarnes  K.  Polk  to  the  test.  Try 
him.  If  he  fail  to  give  you  yet  another  "  touch  of 
his  quality,"  you  may  set  me  down  as  no  prophet. 
I  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  anv  desire  to  pre- 
vail on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  having  little 
party  interest  in  their  good  conduct.  I  profess, 
however,  a  good  will  to  caution  my  Democratic 
brethren  to  keep  out  of  a  "nasty  scrape."  The 
utter  impossibility  of  raising  money  to  keep  up 
annual  appropriations  for  harbors  upon  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  upon  the  lakes,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rivers  upon  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes,  and  in  the  great  valley,  ought  to 
admonish  us  to  abandon  such  appropriations  at 
once;  for,  in  the  end,  they  will  be  abandoned  of 
necessity.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  new  Dem- 
ocratic idea.  Well,  suppose  it  to  be  so,  and  what 
then?  Are  we  not  the  "  progressive"  Democracy? 
New  ideas  must  arise  as  new  circumstances  pre- 
sent themselves.  Besides,  the  idea  is  not  entirely 
new.  It  was  started  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, it  took  a  wide  stride  in  the  days  of  the  Man 
of  the  Jlge,  has  progressed  during  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  will  be  forced,  by  events  and 
circumstances  just  at  hand,  upon  us  by  the  su- 
preme law  of  necessity. 

It  has  been  said  that,  on  this  subject,  one  of  the 
existing  political  parties  in  this  country  has  little 
to  boast  of,  as  compared  with  the  other.  With 
the  candor  which  I  have  resolved  shall  on  all  occa- 
sions characterize  what  I  may  say  here,  I  will 
confess  that  while  the  Whig  party  has  been  con- 
sistently wrong,  on  this  subject,  the  Democratic 
party  has  not  been  very  consistently  and  unitedly 
right.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  in  its  body 
of  many  dissenters,  it  has  been  fearfully  addicted 
to  backsliding.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  has,  true 
to  its  leading  characteristic,  been,  even  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  "  progressive."  Reforms,  like  revo- 
lutions, never  go  backwards.  We  shall  "  go  on 
to  perfection."  Who  will  be  the  last  Democrat 
who  will  be  found  casting  his  votes  with  Federal- 
ism, on  this  subject? 

Upon  the  other  point  which  I  have  indicated  as 
being  now  in  controversy,  and  from  the  misunder- 
standing whereof  there  is  danger  to  the  Union  im- 
pending— I  allude  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  in  reference  to  matters  of  muni- 
cipal legislation — I  have  a  few  sentences  to  utter. 
Territories,  as  organized  bodies  politic,  are  un- 
known to  the  Constitution,  not  being  so  much  as 
named  therein.  The  power  to  legislate  for  them, 
in  this  Hall  and  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  is  claimed 
under  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  is  in  these 
words,  viz:  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
'  pose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
'  concerning,  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
'  United  States.'"    At  the  time  the  Constitution  waa 
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adopted,  the  United  States  owned,  in  sovereignty, 
and  subject  only  to  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
claim,  an  immense  and  almost  unexplored  and  un- 
known extent  of  territory.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  (as  did  subsequently  come  to  pass)  settlements 
■would  be  made  in  different  portions  of  this  terri- 
tory, remote  from  each  other,  and  yet  nearly 
simultaneously,  and  that  thus  many  inchoate  bodies 
politic  must,  of  necessity,  spring  into  existence. 
Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to 
confer  legislative  sovereignty  over  these  bodies 
politic  upon  Congress,  the  grant  of  such  sover- 
eignty would  have  been  made  in  express  words. 
The  object  of  the  clause  which  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Constitution  is  evidently  not  intended  to  confer 
political  sovereignty.  It  only  authorizes  Congress 
to  legislate  concerning  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  as  property — Umd.  If  it  had  been  intended  to 
confer  upon  Congress  political  sovereignty  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  plural  of 
the  word  "territory"  would  have  been  used,  and 
"territory"  would  not  have  been  classed  with 
property,  and  evidently  characterized  as  such  by 
being  immediately  followed  by  the  words  "  and 
other  property  of  the  United  Stales."' 

A  recent  writer  and  orator  upon  this  subject, 
more  remaikable  for  ability  and  ingenuity  than  for 
conscientiousness,  has  misquoted  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  or  perhaps  I  may  say  amended  it, 
by  striking  out  the  word  "  territ07-y,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  Temtories,"  thereby 
leaving  the  incautious  reader,  who  does  not  exam- 
ine the  Constitution  for  himself,  to  believe  the  ab- 
surdity that  the  Constitution  makes  Territories,  in 
their  capacity  as  bodies  political — i.  e.,  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  the  population — the  "property  of  the 
United  States.''  Parliament  never  asserted  so 
much  concerning  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  though 
it  did  assert  its  own  power  "to  legislate  for  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever. ''  And  for  and 
because  of  that  declaration,  far  more  than  because 
of  the  "tea  tax,"  did  our  forefathers  assert  and 
achieve  their  independence.  This  unauthorized 
substitution  of  a  plural  for  a  singular  enabled  the 
writer  in  question,  and  other  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  Congress  over  the  su- 
premacy of  the  people,  to  stagger  along  on  a  lame 
argument.  Without  it,  their  idea  has  no  constitu- 
tional support.  I  have  heard  the  decisions  of 
courts  quoted  to  establish  this  doctrine.  Such  au- 
thority is  not  satisfactory.  I  can  find  precedent, 
and  decisions  of  courts,  and  of  Congress,  to  sus- 
tain a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  every  item 
of  the  Federal  creed.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the 
Constitution  has  not  conferred  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Territories  upon  Congress,  I  claim  it  for  the 
source  of  all  sovereignty— THE  PEOPLE. 

From  what  I  have  -said,  it  appears  that  the 
grand  distinction  between  Federalism  and  Democ- 
racy consists  in  this:  Federalism  claims  for  the 
General  Government  the  right  to  exercise  many 
powers  which  Democracy  assigns  to  the  States. 
Examine  this  distinction  in  the  light  of  common 
sense,  and  which  doctrine  is  the  best  for  the  people.' 
Can  the  General  Government  exercise  power  with- 
out encountering  expenditure  ?  Every  one  will  see 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  in  the 
negative.  It  involves  expenditure  to  pass  a  law 
through  Congress;  but  in  most  cases  this  is  but  as 
"a  drop  in  the  bucket,"  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditure incident  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  if 
It  be  temporary.  If  it  be  a  permanent  law,  (as 
most  are,)  requiring  constant  or  even  annual  exe- 
cution, then  the  machinery,  the  officers  employed 
in  and  the  action  of  that  execution,  becomes  a 
permanent  burden  upon  the  treasury.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  Congressional  legislation  upon  new 
subjects — many  of  them  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
etilution — far  more  than  in  consequence  of  our  na- 
tional growth,  and  the  extension  of  our  borders, 
that  the  national  expenditure  has  increased  in  the 
progress  of  time.  National  expenditure  would  be 
a  public  and  individual  blessing,  if  the  Government 
possessed  meaas  of  meeting  it  other  than  raising  it 
from  the  people  by  the  process  of  taxation.  But  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  Every  dime  expended  the  people 
must  pay  into  the  Government  coffers.  To  raise 
money,  the  Government  has  no  resort  but  the  pock 
ets  of  the  people;  and  to  them  it  is  precisely  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned,  whether 
the  resort  be  direct,  through  what  is  called  "direct 
taxation,"  or  indirect,  through  tariffs.     Federal- 


ism, when  it  speaks  on  this  subject,  very  usually 
presents  to  the  people  only  the  expenditure,  and 
the  advantages  to  result  therefrom.  It  is  usually 
silent  as  to  the  taxation  consequent  upon  expendi- 
ture; and  it  never  points  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  General  Government  cannot — never  has, 
and  never  will — expend  money  economically,  as  a 
State  or  an  individual  may.  Democracy  proclaims 
the  "  whole  truth"  upon  the  subject;  and  this  may 
be  the  occasional  cause  of  temporary  defeat.  If 
individual  Democrats  do  occasionally  play  the 
Federalist,  by  telling  the  agreeable  half  of  the  story, 
they  go  on  swimmingly  for  a  season;  but  in  the 
end  they  sputter  out.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
Union  is  in  danger  from  the  General  Government 
exercising  too  much  power,  and  raising  and  ex- 
pending too  much  money. 

Another  evil,  to  result  from  the  free  exercise  of 
power  by  the  General  Government,  the  expendi- 
ture consequent  upon  that,  and  the  taxation  con- 
sequent upon  expenditure,  must  be  either  direct 
taxes,  or  further  pinching  restrictions  upon  the 
laws  of  trade,  resulting  from  an  increased  tariff  of 
duties. 

In  connection  with  this  subject — the  exercise  by 
the  General  Government  of  powers  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  consequent  evils — [ 
have  named  a  bank,  a  tariff  for  protection,  internal 
improvements,  and  prescribing  municipal  laws  for 
tlie  Territories.  These  are  by  no  means  all  the 
subjects  which  I  might  introduce,  analyze,  and 
ex[)lain,  in  support  of  mj'  argument.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  our  affairs,  matters  will  hereafter  arise  upon  ' 
which  the  same  principles  will  bear  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  those  new  questions  shall  arise. 
Federalism  will  frequently,  for  a  time,  succeed  by 
bringing  into  the  field  her  plausibilities  and  appa- 
rent expediencies.  But  the  grand  test  of  truth — 
experience — will  ever  prove  that  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  for  the  better,  but  altogether  unnecessary 
and  for  the  worse,  for  the  General  Government 
to  assume  powers  not  expressly  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  strictly  construed.  It  is  upon  this 
point — that  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  Democracy  must  stand.  All  departures 
from  it  involve  it  in  the  swampy  grounds  of  Fed- 
eralism, and  get  it  into  trouble.  The  day  will 
come  when  it  will  stand  intact  of  a  single  sin  or 
heresy  upon  this  point,  and  without  a  dissenter 
among  its  adherents;  or  otherwise  the  Constitution 
will  be  lost  sight  of,  and  a  "  common  law,"  com- 
posed of  precedents,  take  its  place.  Congress  will 
then  legislate  almost  without  limitation;  ,the  Gen- 
eral Government  will  be  a  splendid  and  expensive 
affair;  the  States  will  have  but  a  nominal  and  com- 
plimentary sovereignty;  they  will  be  sovereign  de 
jure,  but  not  de  facto;  the  people  will  find  them- 
selves burdened  with  a  permanent  public  debt  and 
high  taxes,  and  there  will  be  an  aristocracy  of 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  holders  of  permanent 
American  stocks.  There  will  be  a  Democracy, 
too;  but  it  will  be  too  poor  to  go  into  the  political 
market  and  buy  votes,  and  too  powerless  to  con- 
trol them.  It  will  have  two  glorious  privileges: 
that  of  grumbling,  and  that  of  rebelling.  But  prac- 
tical influence  it  will  have  none,  till  again  grasped 
by  the  rude  and  reckless  hand  of  revolution. 

I  have  intended,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  lead  to 
one  grand  practical  idea,  in  addition  to  a  consider- 
ation of  Democratic  theory.  The  practical  idea  is 
this,  to  wit:  that  Democratic  private  men  are  in 
constant  danger  of  being  beguiled  into  the  adop- 
tion of  Federal  dogmas  by  the  presentation  to  their 
Tninds  of  plausibilities  or  apparent  expediencies, 
comporting  with  local  interests.  For  example:  a 
manufacturer  might  be  inclined  to  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  strict  construction  so  far 
as  to  admit  a  little  protection  into  a  tariff  law  be- 
yond that  which  is  purely  incidental.  So  a  resi- 
dent on  our  seaboard,  lakes,  and  rivers,  may  think 
that  the  power  to  expend  money  in  internal  im- 
provements must  be  somehow  or  other  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  He  cannot 
but  be  puzzled,  when  requested  to  find  the  article 
or  clause  in  which  the  power  is  directly  given; 
but  yet  insists  that  it  is  there.  So,  also,  one  mor- 
ally opposed  to  slavery  will  insist  that  Congress 
ought  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom.  The  amount  of 
it  is,  that  these  gentlemen  are  clamorous  in  favor 
of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  (the  sole 
principle  of  a  purely  political  character,  which  dis- 


tinguishes Democracy  from  Federalism)  till  that 
doctrine  trenches  upon  some  special  interest  or 
prejudice  of  their  own,  and  then  they  insist  on 
waiving  the  principle.  How  will  this  work  .'  Let 
us  see.  The  Democrats  of  one  section  will  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  Congress  legislating  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  Territories.  For  the  sake  of  una- 
nimity, the  Democracy  of  other  sections  yield  this 
point.  The  Democrats  of  other  quarters  come 
forward,  and  insist  that  the  power  to  engage  in 
works  of  internal  improvements  must  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  Constitution,  though  it  .should  be  as  dif- 
ficult as  to  "extract  blood  from  a  turnip. "  For  the 
sake  of  political  fraternity  that  point  also  is  yield- 
ed. Then- come  the  Democrats  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  insist,  that  in  virtue  of 
certain  constitutional  inferences,  Congress  has 
power  to  give  them  a  little  direct  protection,  and 
that  they  are  very  needy  for  the  want  of  it.  To 
give  them  contentment,  that  point  is  given  up. 
Lastly  come  the  Democrats  of  the  cities  and  tewns, 
and  suggest  that  they  are  much  hampered  in  the 
way  of  "business  facilities,"  and  that  a  national 
bank — a  fiscality — is  actually  necessary  for  them. 
This  is  rather  startling;  but  as  it  is  threatened  that 
a  separate  organization  and  defection  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  refusal,  that  point  is  yielded  too. 
Thus,  one  by  one,  every  Democratic  principle  is 
yielded,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  thoroughly 
Federalized.  If  one  minority  can  force  the  major- 
ity on  one  point,  other  minorities  have  an  equal 
right  to  force  the  majority  on  other  points;  and 
thus  minorities  may  excise,  seriatim,  every  prac- 
tical opinion  resulting  from  the  Democratic  creed, 
and  lead  us  back  into  the  fold  of  Federalism. 

The  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
points  of  difference  in  opinion,  can  only  be  ad- 
justed by  minorities  conceding  to  majorities.  The 
majority,  uninfluenced  by  local  interest  or  preju- 
dice, will  naturally  be  in  the  right.  It  may  safely 
be  avowed,  that  in  no  single  instance  have  minori- 
ties carried  any  point  otherwise  than  by  a  unio'n, 
for  the  time  being,  with  Federalism,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  adulterous  union  they  have 
not  escaped  unhurt,  nor  except  upon  working  out 
their  salvation  with  much  fear,  trembling,  ^nd 
repentance. 

The  masses  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party 
do  not  naturally  desire  to  dissent  from  the  major- 
ity; and  it  is  my  clear  conviction  that  they  glide 
into  false  positions  because  political  men  and  the 
corps  editorial  mislead  them.  Instead  of  honestly 
cautioning  them  against  Federal  ideas,  made  for 
the  time  acceptable  in  consequence  of  local  inter- 
ests or  opinions,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  very 
frequently  political  men  and  editors  go  out  of  their 
way  to  bridle  and  saddle  some  miserable  hobby, 
and  mount  and  1-ide  it  with  extraordinary  evi- 
dences of  exhilaration.  This  want;  of  political 
candor  and  courage  is  the  remote  cause  of  disunion 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  God  make  the  politi- 
cians honest.     The  people  are  so. 

I  have  said  that  Democracy  is  progressive.  Fed- 
eralism has  wagged  her  head,  and  in  reproach  and 
derision  called  us  "  the  progressive  Democracy," 
and  we  have  not  taken  the  saying  as  a  reproach, 
but  as  praise.  Monarchy  has  progressed  fiom  that 
which  was  despotic  to  that  which  is  limited. 
Kings  "  progress"  as  the  people  demand  of  them, 
or,  in  default,  have  "  progressed"  into  exile,  leav- 
ing the  place  where  a  throne  was,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  tribune.  Literature,  science,  philosophy, 
the  arts,  and  belles-lettres  "  progress,"  and  their 
adaptation  to  use  "  progresses."  Moral  and 
physical  man  "progresses."  Animals,  by  cul- 
ture and  the  crossing  of  breeds,  "progress"  in 
beauty  and  useful  qualities.  The  moral  world  and 
the  physical  terra  firma  keep  moving;  the  planets 
roll  on  in  their  courses;  systems  career  through 
immense  space;  nature,  and  art,  and  mind,  are  in 
progress.  Even  religious  creeds — not  religious 
truths — undergo  modification,  and,  for  good,  "  pro- 
gress." Federalism  alone  is  stationary.  She 
changes  her  name,  and  may  blink  her  favorite 
ideas  for  a  time,  till  an  election  can  be  carried  upon 
an  "availability;"  but  in  creed,  opinion,  principle, 
wish,  and  instinct,  she  changes  not.  Unchanged, 
except  in  mere  externals,  since  1787,  she  stands  in 
her  ancient  and  murky  temple,  and  grows  dizzy 
as  she  looks  out,  in  amazement,  upon  the  whirl  of 
all  things  as  they  flit  past  her  in  their  PROGRESS. 
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Senate, 


Aware  that  her  principles  are,  generally,  unac- 
ceptable, the  late  Federal — I  beg  pardon.  Whig  I 
believe  is  the  word  now — convention  adjourned 
withoiU  the  formal  or  informal  declaration  of  any 
creed  or  platform.  Resolutions  having  a  squinting 
that  way  were  declared  to  be  out  of  order  by  the 
presiding  officer.  A  novel  but  prudent  decision, 
•without  precedent  or  reason,  was  this.  The  emer- 
gency called  for  it.  Like  the  bird  of  the  wilder- 
ness, our  friends  of  the  Whig  party  hid  their  head 
in  the  bush,  and  fiincied  the  world  would  fail  to 
see  their  tail.  The  precaution  was  vain.  The 
absurd  alliance  between  the  political  party  which 
pronounced  the  late  war  unnecessary  and  unjust, 
and  the  general  who  led  one  wing  of  our  conquer- 
ing army,  has  excited  a  burst  of  ridicule  and  dis- 
gust from  one  end  of  my  district  to  the  other.  It 
■will,  if  I  mistake  not,  give  occasion  for  loud  guf- 
faws of  derision  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from  Ore- 
gon to  California,  and  the  quidnuncs  and  wits  of 
Europe  will  join  in  the  cachinnatory  chorus.  Even 
if  the  great  Federal,  National  Republican,  Whig 
party  had  not  estopped  itself  from  a  resort  to  the 
supposed  availability  of  military  reputation,  the 
Democratic  party,  always  ready  to  honor  Demo- 
cratic heroes,  has  blundered  upon  a  couple  of  avail- 
abilities in  that  line  which  cannot  be  defeated. 
The  day  is  not  now  when  radical  Democracy,  repre- 
sented in  the  persons  of  two  ^^volunteers'''  of  1812, 
will  be  even  endangered.  The  people  will  remem- 
ber Jackson's  Secretary  of  War*  and  Jackson's 
aid-de-camp,t  and  will  endorse  the  preferences  of 
"  the  Man  of  the  Age."  .   . 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


SPEECH  OF   MR.  JOHNSON, 

or  MARYLAND, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

May  10  and  12,  1848. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  JOHNSON,  of 
Maryland,  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Prpsiflent  is  requested  to  inform  the 
Senate  whether  any  officers  are  now  in  the  military  or  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  under  ?\ppointtnenls  from  the 
President,  wliicli  have  not  heen  submitted  fo  the  Senate,  and 
if  there  be  any  such  appointments,  that  lie  state  the  date 
and  character  of  such  appointments,  and  wliy  it  is  that  it 
has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  submit  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate." 

On  the  5th  of  May  it  was  agreed  to  without  objection,  but 
on  the  same  day  reconsidered,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Allen,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio.  The  reason  assianed 
for  the  motion  was,  that  the  Senate  had  no  constitnlienal 
right  to  ask  the  President  wiiy  he  had  not  subniitti  d  to  that 
body  the  appointments  in  question.  To  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, thougli  denying  its  validity,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed, 
and  the  Senate  agreed  to  it,  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
striking  from  it  that  portion  of  the  inquiry,  so  as  to  ask 
merely  the  fact  whether  there  were  any  such  appointments 
in  existence.  Mr.  Allen  still  insisting  that  there  was  no 
power  to  pass  the  resolution  even  as  modified,  and  main- 
taining his  objection  in  debate,  on  the  10th  of  May  the  fol- 
lowing speech  was  made: 

Mr.  President:  When  I  submitted  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  I  had  not  the  least  expectation 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  debate.  I  was  influenced 
by  no  desire  to  censure  in  advance,  nor  did  I  ex- 
pect that  I  should  be  compelled  to  censure  at  all, 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  to  which 
the  resolution  refers.  But  understanding,  more 
from  report  than  from  any  authentic  information, 
that  there  wei-e  officers,  high  in  rank,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  exercising  their  func- 
tions under  appointments  by  Executive  authority 
alone,  appointments  conferred  upon  them  before 
the  conuTiencement  of  the  session,  and  not  a.s  yet 
communicated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  I 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  President  himself  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  set  himself  right  in 
a  matter  that  was  apparently  obnoxious  to  blame. 
And  you  will  see,  sir,  and  the  Senate  will  see,  that 
the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  which  calls  upon 
the  President  to  say  why  the  appointments  have 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,  was  intended 
to  assume  that  they  had  been  withheld  from  some 
cause  beyond  his  control.  He  was  only  asked  to 
state  to  the  Senate,  if  there  were  any  such  appoint- 
ments in  existence,  why  it  had  not  been  in  his 
power  to  communicate  them  to  this  body.  Nor 
•was  I,  in  offering  this  resolution,  governed  alone 


'  Cass. 


t  Butler. 


by  my  own*  judgment.  Without  mentioning 
names — which  in  such  connection  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  me  to  do — I  heard  surprise  expressed 
at  the  delay  in  sending  in  those  appointments  by 
many  of  the  political  friends  of  the  President;  and 
I  heard  from  them  the  expression  of  a  solicitude 
that  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into,  in  order 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  set  at  ease,  so  far 
as  it  was  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any  supposition 
that  the  President  could  be  capable  of  official  mis- 
conduct. They  thought  as  I  thought — and  I  have 
yet  to  be  satisfied  that  we  did  not  think  correctly — 
that  the  history  of  the  Government,  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  hour,  furnished  no  in- 
stance such  as  that  to  which  the  resolution  refer- 
red; and  they  believed,  as  I  was  forced  to  believe, 
placing  a  construction  on  the  conduct  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation,  which  I  always  feel  a 
desire  to  do,  that  he  was  governed  by  no  improper 
motives,  but  that  there  had  been  some  cause  oper- 
ating upon  him  which,  if  he  were  called  on  to  ex- 
plain, would  satisfy  everybody  that  his  departure 
from  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors  was  perfectly 
justifiable.  Now,  sir,  not  only  was  I  free  from  any 
anticipation  of  a  debate  when  I  offered  the  resolu- 
tion, but  if  I  could  have  anticipated  it,  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been  a  debate  in  which  would  be 
found  promulgated  to  the  American  people  the 
startling  doctrines  —  the  honorable  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  say  so  of  them — which  we  heard  yes- 
terday from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen.] 
I  might  have  been  prepared  to  hear  from  some 
member  of  the  body  that  the  cornity  due  from  the 
Senate  to  the  Executive,  in  their  mutual  intercourse 
upon  a  subject  over  which  they  had  conjoint  juris- 
diction, might  render  it  somewhat  improper  to 
submit  such  an  inquiry.  But,  sir,  if  I  had  en- 
deavoi'ed  to  anticipate,  looking  at  the  past  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  by  the  President's 
predecessors — looking  at  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  a^  we  get  it  in  the  records  and  de- 
bates of  the  Convention,  I  could  not,  if  1  had  tried, 
have  conjectured,  as  an  objection  to  the  passage  of 
the  resolution,  the  doctrines  announced  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Ohio  yesterday.  What  are 
they.'  Am  I  not  justified  in  characterizing  them  as" 
startling,  as  unprecedented,  as  alarming.'' 

First,  It  was  stated  by  the  honorable  Senator,  in 
a  partial  debate  upon  the  subject  a  day  or  two  ago, 
that  by  the  clear  and  manifest  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  it  vested  the  power  of  appointments 
in  the  President,  during  the  recess,  according  to 
its  very  words.  And  we  were  asked,  whether  it 
could  be  possible,  regarding  the  language  of  the 
constitutional  grant  of  power  conferred  upon  the 
Executive,  that  the  Senate  had  the  authority  to 
ask  of  the  President  what  reasons  wei-e  influencing 
him  in  keeping  back  any  appointment  made  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  from  this  branch  of  the 
Government,  without  whose  advice,  finally,  the 
appointment  itself  was  to  terminate.  Unwilling 
to  delay  the  inquiry  by  a  debate,  but  anxious  to 
get  at  the  fact,  and  believing  the  moment  the  fact 
was  called  to  the  recollection  of  the  President  that 
he  would,  without  any  further  request,  explain 
satisfactorily,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  why  these  ap- 
pointments had  been  withheld  from  the  Senate,  I 
proposed,  yesterday,  to  amend  the  resolution,  by 
striking  from  it  that  portion  which  asked  him  to 
assign  the  reason  why  they  had  been  so  withheld. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  was  still  not 
satisfied.  His  objection  then  became  just  as  soli- 
citous and  earnest,  although  somewhat  modified. 
He  denied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  call  upon  the 
President  to  inform  them  of  the  fact  whether  there 
were  any  officers  in  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  Government  exercising  their  functions  under 
Executive  appointment  alone,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  is  an  implied  prohibition  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  such  an  inquiry,  and  because  it  would 
be  irregular,  unprecedented,  and,  practically,  a 
usurpatiorr  on  the  part  of  this  body  to  propound 
it.  And  this,  sir,  was  what  induced  me  to  charac- 
terize the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator,  made, 
I  liave  no  doubt,  from  a  conviction  of  tHeir  truth, 
as  startling.  After  that,  we  had  from  the  honor- 
able Senator  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  diffei-ent  departments 
of  the  Government;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
that  theory  led  him  was,  that  all  power  was  safer 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  than  in  the  hands  of 
many. 


Mr.  ALLEN.     Does  the  Senator  say  I  made    , 
any  such  statement  as  that? 

Mr.  JOFINSON.     I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  I  did  say  was  this,  and 
I  now  repeat  it,  that  there  is  greater  tendency  to 
the  usurpation  of  power  in  our  system  here,  than 
in  the  Executive. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  am  speaking  about  our 
system  here,  not  about  other  systems,  elsewhere. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  show,  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  if  this  be  the  case,  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  our  system  the  better.  I  have  not,  then, 
misunder.'jtood  the  Senator,  although  I  may  have 
failed  in  making  myself  understood  by  him.  I  „ 
understand  the  Senator  to  have  affirmed,  and  to  be 
still  of  that  opinion,  that  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, looking  to  the  divisions  of  power  to  be 
found  in  it,  and  the  character  of  the  powers  so 
divided,  that  the  tendency  to  usurpation,  to  excess, 
to  abuse,  is  greater  in  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  in  the  hands  of  many,  than  in  that 
branch  of  the  Government  where  it  is  centered  in 
one. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Greater  in  the  Senate;  and  I 
gave  my  reasons  for  it.  Because  the  Senate  is 
further  removed  from  the  people;  and,  further- 
more, because  the  responsibility  of  their  acts  is 
diffused  over  a  broad  surface,  when  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  is  concentrated  in  one 
point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Well,  I  will  take  that  posi- 
tion. The  reason,  then,  is,  because  the  operation 
of  the  system,  from  causes  founded  in  our  very 
nature,  shows  that  the  tendency  to  abuse,  as  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  infinitely  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the 
latter.  Why  is  this.'  Because,  as  the  Senator 
alleges,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  further 
removed  from  the  people,  with  a  responsibility 
covering  a  larger  surface,  with  no  direct  and  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  people;  and  because  the 
President  himself  is  the  direct  emanation  of  the 
people's  power.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  deny  the 
fact.  Every  Senator  of  the  United  States  is,  by 
the  Constitution,  under  which  he  is  elected,  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
No  matter  how  elected,  he  is,  just  as  much  as  the 
President,  bound  by  the  same  solemn  responsibili- 
ties to  discharge  his  duties  for  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  the  representative  of  the  people  in 
a  greater  degree.  What  makes  him  more  a  repre- 
sentative? I  speak  now  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
is — as  it  has  come  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  and  as 
it  was  practically  understood  in  the  early  and  purer 
days  of  the  Republic.  Looking  solely  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  election,  what  is  there  to  make  the 
President  be  esteemed  more  particularly  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than 
each  Senator  upon  this  floor  is  to  be  considered  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.' 
The  Constitution  does  not  provide  that  he  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  directly  and  immediately. 
We  all  know  that.  He  is  to  be  elected  by  a  body 
of  electors,  these  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
of  each  State,  in  such  mode  as  the  Legislature  of 
each  State  think  proper  to  prescribe.  Appointed, 
not  only  without  pledges,  but  not  a  word  is  to  be 
found  in  that  instrument  [)rescribing  pledges.  The 
electors  are  circumscribed  in  their  powers.  They 
are  to  select  the  man  best  calculated  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  this  high  office.  It  was  the  prac 
tice,  long  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  lo 
have  the  electors  selected  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  respective  States.  South  Carolina  thinks  she 
has  found  advantages  accruing  from  that  system. 
She  believes  it  to  be  conservative  in  its  nature,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
and  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  selection  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  she  yet 
adheres  to  it.  And  how  have  the  other  Slates 
differed  in  their  forms  of  election?  What  change 
have  they  made?  They  have  directed  the  people 
to  elect  electors  by  general  ticket.  The  people  of 
each  State  voting  w'ithin  the  limits  of  their  State, 
and  speaking  merely  the  voice  of  the  people  of 

the  State,  make  the  selection.     But  these  electors 

speak  but  the  voice  and  will  of  the  people  of  each 

State.      Whose  will  and  voice  do  we  speak?     Are 

we  not   elected   by  our   respective   Legislatures? 

And  by  whom  is  the  Legislature  of  each  State- 
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elected?  By  ihe  people.  Our  electors,  then,  are 
the  Legislatures  of  each  State,  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  electors  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  the  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
of  each  State,  without  association  with,  or  control 
by,  the  people  of  any  other  State,  and  that  under 
provisions  which  the  Legislature  of  each  State  may 
think  proper  to  prescribe.  Sir,  there  is  another 
arrangement  by  which  the  popular  character  of 
this  body  is  preserved.  It  is  this:  that  one-third 
go  out  at  certain  regular  periods,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  the  Legislatures,  who  speak  the 
sense  of  the  people  as  that  sense  exists  at  the  period 
of  each  successive  election.  Then,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  the  respective  character  of  their  ap- 
pointments to  make  usurpation  more  probable  ih 
the  Senate  than  the  President.  What  is  there, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  history  of  this  body,  com- 
pared with  the  history  of  the  several  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  which  gives  the  latter  the 
claim  of  being  regarded  as  less  likely  to  usurp 
power  than  the  Senate?  1  should  have  liked  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  have  specified  an  instance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  1  understand  the  Senator  to  de- 
sire an  instance  in  which  the  Senate  has  attempted 
to  usurp  Executive  power.  I  will  give  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  condemning  General  Jackson  as 
a  violator  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  instructed  the  Senate  to  cancel. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Is  that  the  only  one  ?  As  the 
Senator  does  not  cite  further,  I  am  to  assume  that 
it  is  the  only  instance  that  occurs  to  his  fruitful 
imagination,  and  to  his  still  more  accurate  recol- 
lection. Now,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  it  is  to  be 
proved  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  that 
instance,  violated  any  constitutional  provision.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  to  be  proved  that  that  of 
'itself  was  the  cause  of  bringing  General  Jackson 
again  into  the  Presidential  chair.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  does  prove.  I  do  not  stop  now  to  argue 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
resolution,  if  they  believed  the  facts  stated  were 
true.  It  proves  directly,  in  contradiction  to  the 
theory  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  and  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  proves  that  he  can  wield  the 
popular  will,  if  he  have  an  iron  will  of  his  own. 
It  proves,  too,  that  he  can  do  more  than  that.  It 
is  an  alarming  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  abuse 
of  the  Executive  power,,  and  of  the  effect  of  that 
abuse — I  speak  it  in  no  disrespectful  sense  to  this 
body — it  proves  his  overpowering  influence  over 
the  Senate  itself;  that  he  can  even  force  them  by 
the  appliances  of  power — not  to  degrade  them- 
selves, because  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
those  who  were  perhaps  in  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect — to  vio- 
late the  clear  and  express  injunctions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  keeping  a  record  of  their  own  proceed- 
ings at  all  times  sacred  and  untouched.  Sir,  it 
proves  that  the  Senate  may  become  the  hand,  and 
be  forced  to  hold  the  pen,  of  the  Executive,  and 
be  compelled  to  draw  around  the  archives  of  their 
own  body  black  or  any  other  lines,  if  he  com- 
manda  it. 

The  instance,  therefore,  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  demonstrates  the  error  of  his  theory.  In- 
stead of  showing  the  Senate  usurpers,  and  giving 
them  the  power  of  usurpers,  it  proves  that  the 
President  may  become  an  usurper,  and  that  the 
Senate  may  be  but  the  instruments  to  record  his 
will.  And  this  is  the  only  case  which  occurs  to 
the  memory  of  the  Senfttor  from  Ohio  to  make  good 
his  theory.  Will  not  his  memory  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  Executive  usurpation  ?  I  suppose  not. 
And  why  ?  Have  there  been  no  such  usurpations  ? 
Has  there  been  no  abuse  of  Executive  power? 
Have  the  limits  to  his  constitutional  functions  been 
sacredly  observed  by  all  our  Presidents?  Has  no 
one  of  them  ever  trespassed  upon  the  admitted  au- 
thority of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Why,  sir,  the  records  of  this  body  are  full 
of  veto  messages  that  smell  rank  of  usurpation.  I 
took  occasion,  the  other  day,  to  say,  in  debating  a 
.diflferent  proposition,  that  the  veto  power,  as  it  was 
given  by  the  Constitution,  was  a  most  wholesome 
and  conservative  power.  I  think  so  still.  I  would 
not  change  it  if  I  could.  But  I  did  not  then  think, 
and  I  do  not  think  now,  that  it  has  not  been  abused. 
Sir,  has  it  not  been  abused  ?  Let  me  mention  only 
two  instances.  I  have  not  time  to  mention  the 
many  cases  of  its  abuse.     During  every  adminis- 


tration down  to  the  present,  without  an  exception, 
the  power  over  a  certain  description  of  internal 
improvements  never  had  been  questioned,  when 
exerted  in  a  particular  form.  The  improvement 
of  harbors  and  the  internal  waters  of  the  United 
States  has  not  only  been  held  to  be  within  the  clear 
power  of  the  Government,  but  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  beneficial  powers  it  could  exert. 
Millions  of  dollar's  worth  of  property  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  saved  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  power.  All,  however,  has  not 
been  done  that  might  have  been  done.  Hardly  a 
month  passes  in  which  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  are  not  immersed  in  watery  graves  for  the 
want  of  that  protection  which  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  had  never  heretofore  been  absolutely  re- 
fused. Whether  administered  with  a  stinted  hand 
or  not,  it  has  ever  been  administered  cheerfully 
and  solicitously,  and  has  resulted  in  immeasurable 
benefit,  whether  we  regard  its  effects  in  the  safety 
of  private  property,  or  the  security  of  the  lives 
of  American  citizens.  What  have  we  witnessed 
during  the  Administration  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent? Bills  passing  with  extraordinary  unanimity 
through  both  branches,  voted  for,  too,  by  some  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  his  party — and  I 
mean  no  disparagement  to  the  President  when  I 
say  they  were  at  least  his  equals,  in  every  quality 
which  intellect  and  virtue  can  give — men  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  election,  and  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted for  it,  knowing  the  wants  of  their  respect- 
ive constituencies,  seeing  the  great  destruction  cff 
property  and  life  going  on  in  their  midst  for  the 
want  of  the  further  exercise  of  this  wholesome 
power,  have  united  in  passing  bills  to  construct 
harbors,  and  to  improve  still  further  harbors  which, 
under  previous  laws,  had  been  commenced.  Sir, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  the  first  law  on 
that  subject  was  submitted  to  the  President.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  were  not  to  be  found  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  any  two  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  bill,  who  believed  it  possible  it  would 
meet  with  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  President.  Yet 
the  veto  came.  And  why  did  it  come?  It  was  be- 
cause, as  it  was  said,  there  were  to  be  found  in  that 
bill  measures  of  local  interest,  as  contradistinguished 
from  objects  of  national  consequence.  The  al- 
leged want  of  constitutional  power  as  to  one  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  because  of  the  alleged  local  char- 
acter of  its  objects,  condemned  all  the  rest,  and 
made  it,  as  his  friends  stated,  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  veto  it.  Although  there  were  in- 
cluded many  objects  of  admitted  national  import- 
ance, yet  through  the  asserted  illegality  of  the 
measure,  as  a  whole,  it  was  rejected,  and  there 
could  not  be  found  a  sufficient  majority  to  overrule 
the  Executive  will.  Sir,  there  never  will  be  found 
a  suflicient  majority,  in  times  of  party  excitement. 
There  have  been  instances,  perhaps,  in  which,  if 
a  bill  had  been  sent  back  by  the  President  with  a 
veto,  it  might  have  become  a  law  notwithstanding, 
but  even  this  had  been  prevented  by  pocketing  the 
bill.  After  what  was  known  or  thought  to  be 
the  Executive  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  har- 
bor bill,  it  was  altered,  so  as  to  leave  out  everything 
that  could  be  regarded  as  a  mere  local  undertaking. 
Again  it  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  butagam 
came  the  veto.  Sir,  might  not  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
if  he  would  cast  off  the  prejudice  which,  perhaps, 
party  anxieties  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite,  see 
in  this  exercise  of  Executive  power  an  existence 
of  Executive  abuse?  What  did  the  people  think 
of  it?  Then  came  a  message  from  the  President, 
taking  the  broad  and  open  ground  that  there  existed  no 
•power  in  the  Legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution,  to  make  improvements 
of  that  description  at  all.  Sir,  the  very  first  moment 
after  the  President  had  announced  the  doctrine 
that  the  whole  class  of  these  improvements  was  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  reach  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Government,  and  were  lo  depend 
exclusively  upon  State  legislation  or  individual 
enterprise,  and  the  property  and  lives  of  citizens  to 
be  left  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  tempest  and 
storm,  without  being  entitled  to  call  upon  the 
helping  hand  of  the  Government  for  assistance, 
what  did  the  people  do  ?  Sir,  they  assembled  in 
almost  unheard-of  numbers  at  the  town  of  Chicago. 
Representatives  from  almost  every  State,  appointed 
by  every  variety  of  political  party,  numbering 
among  them  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party 


which  the  President  himself  belonged  to,  convened 
there,  and  promptly,  and  absolutely,  and  unani- 
mously repudiated  the  President's  doctrine. 

[Mr.  Johnson  here  gave  way  to  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  providing  for  taking  temporary 
_niilitary  occupation  of  Yucatan.  On.  the  12tli  of  May  he 
resumed  liis  remaalts,  as  follows:] 

Mr.  President,  when  I  gave  way  for  a  motion 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
for  taking  temporary  possession  of  Yucatan,  I  was 
remarking  upon  what  I  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  gross  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive— his  vetoing  what  is  commonly  called  the 
river  and  harbor  bill.  I  propose  to  say  a  word  or 
two  more  upon  the  subject  of  that  bill,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  notice  another.  I  stated  then,  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Government  to  that 
period,  bills  of  that  description  had  been  passed 
without  any  objection;  that  until  a  very  recent  time 
we  had  heard  no  objection  upon  the  floor  of  either 
branch  of  Congress  against  their  constitutionality; 
that  they  Iwid  not  only  received  the  approbation  of 
Congress,  but  that  every  President  of  the  United 
States  had  sanctioned  them,  without  intimating  the 
existence  of  any  constitutional  difliculty.  And  it 
will  be  perceived  by  consulting  the  proceedings  of 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  during  the  time  that 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
member  of  that  body,  that  he  was  voting,  from  time 
to  time,  for  bills  of  the  same  description — not  only 
not  urging  any  constitutional  objection,  but  actu- 
ally giving  them  the  support  of  his  vote.  The 
power  has  been  held  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  States.  The  power 
with  which  Congress  is  invested  in  regulating  com- 
merce with  foi-eign  nations,  to  make  improvements 
similar  to  those  which  this  river  and  harbor  bill 
contemplated,  has  never,  at  any  period  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, been  questioned.  Clearing  out  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  removing  obstructions  out  of 
rivers  running  in  to  the  Allan  tic,  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, the  construction  of  buoys  and  beacons,  and 
the  construction  and  use  of  revenue  cultei-s,  with 
the  view  to  aid  the  foreign  navigation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  protect  it  against  the  dangers  of  the  ele- 
ments, upon  coming  into  our  waters,  have  all  gone 
on  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  day  unquestioned,  and  as  clearly 
authorized  under  the  power  given  to  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  Nor 
could  there  well  have  been  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  existed  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  States.  Under  that  power  the  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic,  as  they  were  authorized  to 
do,  and  as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce,  had  themselves  erected'Vight- 
houses.  And  after  the  Constitution  had  given  to 
Congress  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce 
between  all  the  States,  as  one  body,  and  foreign 
nations,  these  light-houses  erected  by  the  several 
States  whilst  in  possession  of  the  same  pov;er,  each 
for  itself,  were,  wherever  the  United  States  desired 
to  have  them,  conveyed  by  the  States  to  the  United 
States,  and  held  by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  conferred  upon  Congress;  because  the 
Constitution,  by  vesting  the  power  in  Congress, 
had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  several  States  to 
hold  and  use  such  light-houses  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected.  Now,  if  the  question 
was  a  new  one,  it  would  seem  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  while  these  words  have  thus  received  a  clear 
interpretation,  an  invariable  construction,  down  to 
the  present  time,  as  authorizing  improvements  of 
this  description,  the  same  words  used  in  the  same 
clause,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  words  which  had 
'been  thus  construed,  and  a  definite  meaning  applied 
to  them,  should  not  be  held  as  conveying  the  same 
meaning.  The  power  in  one  case  is  given  because 
incident  to  another  power  possessed  By  the  States; 
and  the  power  is  given  in  this  case  because  given 
in  the  same  terms.  It  is  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  being,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  parties  in  ref- 
erence to  whom  the  regulation  is  to  be  made  are 
foreign  nations  on  one  side  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other;  and  the  parties  in  the  other  case,  the 
States  on  the  one  side  and  die  United  States  on  the 
other.     Now,  sir,  if  the  term  regulate,  as  used  in 
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one  clause,  and  the  term  commerce,  used  in  the 
same  clause,  mean  one  thing,  and  only  one,  and 
that  meaning  has  been  unquestioned  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government  down  to  the  present 
time,  why  is  it,  upon  what  process  of  reasoning 
can  It  be  conclud-ed,  that  the  terms  in  the  <3n&  case 
and  in  the  other  do  not  mean  the  same  thing?  The 
olyects  to  be  accomplished  are  the  same,  the  terms 
used  are  the  same,  the  mischiefs  to  be  avoided  are 
the  same.  If  it  were  true  that  there  could  be  no 
disasters  u|ion  inland  waters — if  there  were  no 
storms,  and  teiripests,  and  wrecks  upon  an  inland 
sea — if  property  was  not  subjected  to  hazards  upon 
fresh  water  as  well  as  upon  salt — if  a  man  may  not 
be  drowned  in  fresh  water  as  well  as  in  salt, — there 
might  be  some  possible  pretext  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction. But  if  the  hazards  are  all  the  same — if 
die  perils  to  property  and  life  are  the  same — if  the 
words  of  the  grant  are  the  same — if  the  necessity 
of  the  case  is  the  same, — why,  I  ask,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  reasonable,  is  it  tiiat  the  power  exists 
in  the  one  case  and  does  not  .exist  in  tlie  other.' 

Well,  sir,  the  present  Executive  functionary, 
who,  because  he  is  the  Executive,  and  holds  in  his 
own  hands  undisputed  sway  over  the  whole  Exec- 
utive power  of  the  Government,  it  is  conceived  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  found 
usurping  any  of  the  piivileges  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  or  trespassing  beyond 
liis  own  legitimate  dominion,  has  here,  in  the  year 
3847,  discovered  that  it  is  a  question  depending  not 
on  the  character  of  the  improvement  in  reference 
to  its  national,  as  contrndistingyished  from  its  local 
natur-e — but  a  question  depending  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, whirh  h«  says  denies  to  Congress  the  entire 
pov^er.  The  President,  says  the  Senator  from 
Oliio,  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  people. 
In  what  sense  is  he  their  immediate  representative? 
Is  it  in  a  constitutional  sense?  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Oliio  as  saying — l^ut  1  misunderstood 
him,  because  he  corrected  mc  afterwards — that  not 
only  was  there  a  greater  tendency  in  this  branch 
of  Congress  to  usurp  power  not  gianted  to  it,  than 
was  to  be  found  in  tlie  Executive,'  but  that  the 
same  tendency  was  to  be  found  in  other  branches. 
He  corrected  me,  however,  and  explained  that  he 
intended  to  say  tliat  the  difference  was  in  favor 
of  the  Executive,  as  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate,  but  not  as  between  the  Executive  and 
the  other  branch  of  Congress.  They,  the  other 
House,  he  says,  spring  still  more  directly  frotn  the 
people,  coming  at  times  into  existence,  according 
to  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  after  the 
President  shall  have  been  elected.  They  speak 
the  now  existing  sense  of  the  people,  and  as  they 
speak,  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  President  is 
representing  or  misrepresenting  the  popular  will. 
Sir,  I  take  the  correction  of  the  Senator,  and  what 
does  it  prove?  Why,  since  these  vetoes  have  gone 
out  to  the  nation,  alarming  that  portion  of  it  whose 
property  and  lives  are  more  immediately  subjected 
to  the  hazards  to  which  this  internal  trade  is  ex- 
posed, a  new  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
elected,  bringing  their  intelligence  directly  from  the 
pepple,  composed  in  part  of  both  political  parties 
of  the  day,  and  differing  among  themselves  upon 
the  ordinary  political  subjects  of  difference  between 
the  two  parlies  of  the  day.  What  have  they  done? 
Sir,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1847,  ae  soon  as  they 
could  well  act  on  the  subject,  after  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  President  was  received,  we  then  heard 
the  voice  of  popular  indignation  against  this  par- 
ticular veto,  from  those  who,  the  Senator  concedes, 
were  qualified  to  announce  the  popular  will.  We 
were  told  by  them  that  the  President  was  misrep- 
resenting that  will — that  he  had  misunderstood  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  that  he  was  striking  a 
fatal  blow  at  one  of  the  most  wholesome  functions 
of  the  Government.  They  passed  a  resolution, 
which  I  will  read: 

"  Rksolved,  That  the  Geneeai,  Government  has  the 
powtR  TO  construct  sdch  harbors  and  improve  such 
rivers  as  May  be  necessary  for  Facilitating  com.merce, 

AND,    ALSO,    FOR     AFFORDING    ADDITIONAL    MEANS    FOR    THE 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY." 

By  what  vote  was  this  resolution  passed  ?  By  a 
vote  of  138  in  the  affirmative,  against  54  in  the 
negative,  giving  a  majority  of  84'of  these  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from  the 
people,  and  speaking  their  opinions.  They  say 
in  words  not  indecorous,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the 
less   striking   and    forcible,  that   the  Presidential 
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veto,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  a  manifest  abuse 
of  Executive  power. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  I  pass  to  the  other  veto — 
for  I  purpo.'se  only,  as  1  stated  the  other  day,  to 
speak  of  two.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  have  suffered,  and  ruinously  suffered, 
from  the  outrages  of  the  French  Government, 
prior  to  1800,  finding  that  the  United  States  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which  all 
claims  on  France  by  American  citizens  for  losses 
by  French  outrages  prior  to  that  time  were  surren- 
dered, and  in  consideration,  as  it  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  treaty,  that  France  would,  on  her  part, 
relinquish  forever  the  claims  which  she  had  against 
this  country — from  that  hour  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  besieging  the  Halls  of  our  legislation — 
asking,  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  the  nation, 
indemnity  for  losses  which  they  Ifad  sustained  by 
the  acts  of  France,  and  losses  which  France  must 
sooner  or  later,  as  a  civilized  nation,  have  made 
good.  Sir,  no  man  can  doubt  now,  if  the  recent 
revolution  in  that  Government  settles  down,  as  I 
trust  it  will,  upon  a  firm  and  wholesome  basis, 
with  institutions  similar  to  our  own,  no  man  can 
doubt,  I  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  France, 
as  it  now  exists,  as  exhibited  in  the  recent  move- 
ment, carrying  joy  and  gladness  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  love  freedom,  no  one  can  doubt  that  if 
these  claims  had  not  been  relinquished  by  the  treaty 
to  which  I  have  referred,  they  would  now  be  liqui- 
dated by  the  French  nation.  And,  sir,  he  reads 
but  cursorily — and  I  think  not  understandingly — 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  in  relation  to  these 
claims,  who  doubts  that  they  wouW  have  been  paid 
long  before  this  time,  if  they  had  not  been  relin- 
quished. The  United  States  had  got  rid  of  an 
entangling  alliance.  We  had  escaped  from  a  re- 
sponsibility of  a  great  and  momentous  character, 
involving  the  nation  in  debt  and  in  peril,  and  we 
had  effected  it  by  sacrificing  the  rights  of  these 
claimants  as  against  France.  We  have  had  the 
history  of  these  claims,  so  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, presented  to  us  in  elaborate  reports,  and 
also  in  a  lucid  and  triumphant  speech  from  one  of 
the  Senators  from  Delaware,  at  the  period  when 
the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to  advert  became  a 
law.  If  rny  recollection  serves  me  aright,  there 
were  more  reports  than  one  on  the  subject,  every 
one  of  which  were  in  favor  of  the  bill  except  one. 
Who  were  the  men  who  made  these  reports?  Men 
who  would  adorn  any  age  or  country.  How  were 
the  reports  made?  Look  at  the  reports  themselves, 
and  they  will  give  you  the  answer.  They  were 
made  after  a  careful  and  laborious  examination  of 
the  whole  question;  they  themselves  demonstrate 
that  the  subject  had  been  examined  in  every  aspect 
of  which  it  was  susceptible;  and  the  judgment  of 
the  several  committees,  enlighteneil  by  the  proud- 
est intellects  that  the  nation  has  ever  known, 
brought  them  to  the  result,  with  undoubting;  con- 
fidence, that  these  claimants  had  an  honest  and 
clear  demand  upon  the  justice  of  the  Government. 
Well,  sir,  at  last  the  bill  is  passed;  but  I  am  re- 
minded by  my  friend  who  is  before  me,  that  not 
only  were  the  reports  to  which  I  have  alluded,  such 
and  so  many  as  I  had  supposed,  but  that  bills  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  had  at  various  times  passed 
one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Fi- 
nally, a  bill  passed  both  branches,  and  went  to  the 
President.  Now,  this  one-man  power — this  power 
altogether  incapable  of  usurpation,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio — this  power 
which  has  no  tendency  in  that  direction — this  pow- 
er which  is  wholesome  in  its  operation — this  power 
which  speaks  the  popular  sense — this  power  which 
is  always  governed  by  a  high  sense  of  duty — does 
what?  Vetoes  the  bill;  and,  as  under  the  Consti- 
tution he  was  obliged  to  do,  transmits  to  Congress 
the  reasons  for  that  veto.  What  were  they,  sir? 
I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  taking 
them  up,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  right  in  character- 
izing them  as  contradictory,  untrue,  disrespectful, 
and  unjust.  Contradictory,  because  he  tells  us  in 
one  breath  that  he  doubts  whether  there  was  a 
dollar  due,  and  in  the  next,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing due,  there  was  more  due  than  the  bill  pro- 
vided for.  Untrue,  because  he  tells  us  that  he  is 
inclined  to  think*  that  the  suliject  had  not  been 
fully  considered.  1  will  read  a  single  sentence 
from  the  message: 

"  Passed  as  tliis  bill  has  l)een,  nearthe  close  of  the  session, 
when  many  important  measures  cjaimtid  the  atleniion  of 


Congress,  and  possibly  wiilrodt  that  full  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration which  the  subject  demanded,"  &c. 

This  was  not  so.  The  subject  had  been  consid- 
ered alnio,<5t  from  the  year  1800  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  bill  had  received  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes  of  this  body,  after  a  discussion  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chamber,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  subject. 
It  had  been  presented  to  the  Senate  after  a  most 
diligent  research,  and  with  all  the  power  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  was  capable  of  bring- 
ing into  the  service.  Yes,  sir,  with  a  power  of 
argument  that  was  irresistibly  convmcing.  Disre- 
spectt'ul,  because  we  had  given  him  the  constitu- 
tional period  to  consider  it — the  full  constitutional 
period.  Unjust,  because  he  told  us  that  the  claims 
had  been  of  so  long  standing  — that  we  had  so  long 
refused  to  allow  them — that  they  ought  not  now  to 
be  brought  forward.  That  is  "to  say,  practically 
speaking,  that  injustice  had  been  going  on  for  so 
long  a  period  that  justice  ought  now  to  be  refused. 
There  was  no  pretence  of  payment;  but,  relying  on 
a  defence  which,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  an  individual  disgrace — relying  on  lapse  of  time 
and  lieaitation,  in  relation  to  claims  admitted  to  be 
honest,  and  which  it  was  not  pretended  bad  ever 
been  liquidated.  But,  sir,  there  was  another  rea- 
son which  did  not  remove  the  characteristic  of  in- 
justice, assigned  by  the  President.  We,  he  stated, 
had  become  involved  in  a  war,  and  we  had  no 
surplus  means  in  tlie  treasury.  We  had  credit 
though,  as  the  President  and  the  friends  of  the 
President  assured  us,  upon  which  we  could  borrow 
millions;  we  had  power  of  taxation  sufficient  to 
raise  any  amount;  we  were  capable  of  marshaling 
into  the  field  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men;  we  were  able  to  meet  the  world  in  arms; 
yet  we  could  not  raise  suflicient  to  pay  our  honest 
debts.  We  have  not  the  cash  by  us,  and  we  can- 
not, or  we  will  not,  borrow  to  pay,  although  these 
claimants  have  been  knocking  at  our  doors  for 
justice  from  the  year  1800,  many  of  them  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  claimants,  who  had  died 
broken-hearted,  sick  with  hope  deferred — they  are 
told  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Go  back; 
hope  must  be  still  longer  deferred;  it  is  not  conve- 
nient for  us  to  do  justice;  we  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  you;  we  want  our  means  to  slaughter  Mexi- 
cans, and  seize  their  territory.  A  high  and  honora- 
ble object,  truly  !  Therein  glory  is  to  be  acquired. 
Glory  is  about  to  encircle  the  brow  of  the  Execu- 
tive— his  Presidential  term  is  to  go  down  amidst  a 
blaze  of  it,  kindled  in  many  a  well-fought  field. 
This  payment  of  debts  is  a  mere  business  transac- 
tion between  man  and  man,  involving  only  money, 
carrying  no  honor  along  Vv-ith  it,  and  will  leave  the 
Presidential  incumbent  to  trace  his  way  homeward 
with  no  other  satisfaction  than  that  of  having  done 
right.  And,  in  these  days,  what  honor  is  there  in 
that?  Sir,  I  shall  instance  no  other  veto.  These 
are  enough.  Were  not  these  usurpations?  Do 
not  these  establish  a  tendency  in  this  one-man 
power  to  serve  its  own  purposes?  To  gratify  its 
own  will?  To  further  its  own  ends?  To  close  its 
eyes  and  ears  against  the  demands  of  justice?  But, 
says  the  Senator  from  Ohio  the  other  day,  the 
legislature  shows  its  tendency  to  usurpation  in  the 
grant  of  charters.  These  are  aristocratic  institu- 
tions, full  of  peril  to  the  well-being  of  a  community. 
What  charter  has  Congress  ever  granted,  that  has 
become  a  law,  that  the  President  has  not  signed? 
What  charter  does  the  honorable  Senator  allude  to? 
I  presume  he  alludes  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  but  surely  he  does  not  mean  to 
charge  upon  the  Senate  that  they  alone  ci-eate  bank 
charters — he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  charters 
may  be  granted  by  the  legislative  department  alone, 
and  still  less  by  the  Senate  alone.  If  he  finds  an 
usurping  tendency  here,  the  President  who  signs 
the  charter  is  equally  responsible.  Who  are  the 
men  who  in  these  halls  first  proposed  the  charter 
of  a  United  States  Bank?  Who  propo.sed  and  who 
passed  the  first  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank? 
They  were  men  fresh  from  the  halls  ol  the  Con- 
vention that  gave  us  our  Constitution.  No  spirit 
of  party  there!  no  blindness  or  perversion  of  judg- 
ment! but  looking  to  the  popular  wants  and  inter- 
ests  to  the  welfare  and   honor  of  the  country — 

they,  in  their  judsments  and  consciences,  believed 
that  a  charterof  this  description  was  withm  their 
constitutional  power,  and  they  granted  it.  Who 
sanctioned  ii?  Washington.  Under whatclrcum- 
stances  did  he  sanction  it?    AVas  it  done  hastily 
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and  without  premedilation  ?  No,  sir,  it  was  done 
aftrr  lakins,'  the  advice  of  every  member  of  his 
cabinet.  That  charterexpired  by  limitation  of  time. 
Parties  had  then  come  into  existence,  and  when  it 
was  proposed  to  renew  it,  the  proposition  was 
resisted,  and  successfully.  Time  rolled  on;  we 
became  involved  in  another  war,  a  charter  of  the 
same  description  was  granted,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  James  Madison,  one  of  the  early  opponents 
of  the  measure,  who  yielded  his  judgment  like  a 
sane  and  honest  man  to  the  lights  of  experience  on 
the  subject,  placing  it  on  tlie  ground,  that  after 
such  a  deliberate  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  other 
departmentsof  the  Government  and  the  people,  he 
was  no  true  citizen  who  questioned  the  existence 
of  the  power.  And  what  further.'  Why,  sir,  a 
man  whose  name  I  never  mention  but  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  honor  he  has  given  the  American 
character,  Genera!  Jackson  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was 
then  about  expiring.  Mr.  President,  1  believe  that 
yourself  proposed  a  renewal  of  that  charter.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  vetoed  it.  On  what  account.?  I  am 
sure  you  have  not  forgotten — the  Senate  has  not 
forgotten.  He  told  us  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the 
particular  bill,  but  if  we  would  only  let  him  draw 
a  bill,  it  would  be  all  right.  What  else.  In  the 
pure  days  of  the  Republic,  during  the  existence  of 
the  first  administration,  there  was  no  lawyer  or 
judge,  who  questioned  the  constitutional  power. 
'New  lights,  however,  soon  filled  the  political  hori- 
zon, and  tlie  older  ones,  such  as  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  were  going 
down.  We  were  no  longer  to  be  guided  by  them. 
More  resplendent  luminaries  were  shedding  their 
effulgence  on  the  American  people.  But  no  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  yet.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  second  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  was 
passed.  A  case  went  from  Maryland  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Marshall 
presiding — a  court  many  of  whose  members  were 
appointed  by  Washington  himself.  It  was  argued 
by  the  best  talent  that  the  country  could  command, 
equal  to  any  that  the  world  ever  possessed.  What 
was  the  result.'  An  unanimous  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  power  aimounced  by  him  whose  honesty, 
except  in  the  very  excess  of  political  madness, 
was  never  questioned  but  once,  and  in  that  instance 
only  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  on  account  of  the 
burning  desire  he  felt  to  punish  Aaron  Burr — and 
announced,  with  apower  of  reasoning  which  would 
seem  sufficient  to  have  cariied  conviction  to  the  dul- 
lest intellect.  But,  sir,  my  lionorable  friend 's  own 
State  of  Ohio  thought  she  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  a  branch  of  that  bank  within  her  own  limits. 
This  gave  rise  to  another  case,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  there  reargued; 
and  I  speak  from  knowledge  when  I  say,  that  when 
it  was  reargued,  no  man  had  the  intrepidity,  the 
intellectual  daring,  to  question  the  propriety  of  the 
original  decision.  It  was  argued  on  the  ground 
that  the  original  decision  did  not  cover  the  particu- 
lar case.  But  the  court  did  reexamine  the  question 
and  reaffirm  the  opinion.  And  yet  we  find  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Ohio — and  I  suppose  that  he 
had  this  United  States  Bank  charter  in  his  mind's 
eye — talking  of  legislative  usurpation.  Sir,  the 
expediency  of  an  institution  of  that  sort  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  It  is  subject  to  dangers,  it  is 
capable  of  abuse,  and  it  is  more  especially  capable 
of  abuse  for  the  very  reason  which  the  honorable 
Senator  gives,  that  the  Presidential  office  is  not 
capable  of  abuse.  It  is  capable  of  abuse,  because 
the  tendency  is,  to  vest  the  poxuer  in  one  man,  a  Pres- 
ident. I  would  be  as  far  from  wishing  to  see  an 
institution  of  that  sort  go  into  existence  now  as  any 
member  of  this  Chamber.  If  the  necessities  of  the 
country  should  require  it  hereafter,  however,  and 
the  people  shall  demand  it,  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  constitutional  power.  Nor  do  I  ques- 
tion that  guards  may  be  thrown  around  it  to  lender 
it  much  more  innocuous  than  this  substitute  which 
is  now  saddled  upon  the  country,  called  an  inde- 
pendent subtreasury — in  other  words, as  the  coun- 
try will  soon  find  it,  a  Government  bank;  of  all 
banks  the  most  subject  to  abuse  and  the  most 
pregnant  with  danger. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  the  consideration 
of  this  particular  topic,  and  those  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  suggest,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate.     Let  me  ask  of  Senators,  and  if  i  had 


a  right  to  do  it,  I  would  like  to  put  the  question  to 
each  Senator  individually,  and  to  hear  him  an- 
swer for  himself  in  his  own  good  time;  perhaps  I 
have  a  right  to  ask,  and  do  ask,  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio,  if  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
anything  that  I  have  said  since  he  last  addressed 
the  Senate,  that  he  reply  to  this  question.  He 
tells^us  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  true  representative  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  we  are  not.  Now,  the  question  I  propound  to 
the  honorable  Senator  is  this:  Does  he  believe  that 
if  the  course  of  Mr.  Polk  in  reference  to  the  French 
spoliations  and  to  the  river  and  harbor  bills  could 
have  been  foreseen  or  predicted  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  he  ever  could  have  got  into  the 
Presidential  chair.'  Sir,  I  speak  not  of  his  letter 
upon  another  subject,  the  tariff,  by  which  some 
people — and,  I  fear,  for  his  honor,  not  uncharita- 
bly—suppose [hut  he  "  paltered  in  a  double  sense" 
with  the  people  of  the  United  Stales — I  speak  not 
of  the  Kane  letter,  but  standing  on  these  two 
measures  of  vital  interest,  the  one  involving  the 
safety  of  life  and  property,  the  other  the  fair  char- 
acter and  justice  of  the  country,  I  ask  if  any  man 
can  believe,  if  any  Senator  on  this  floor  believes, 
that  if  iVIr.  Polk's  course  in  regard  to  these  meas- 
ures had  been  foreseen,  either  that  he  would  have 
received  the  nomination  of  the  Convention,  or,  re- 
ceiving it,  would  iiave  been  elected  .'  Sir,  looking 
to  the  indications  of  the  day,  and  listening  to  what 
many  of  his  political  friends  say,  I  can,  I  think, 
without  any  impropriety,  suppose  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  very  willing  to  be  re- 
elected. What  Senator  believes  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  nominate  him  ?  and,  if  any  believe  it,  what 
man  in  his  senses  supposes  that  if  any  candidate 
runs  against  him  he  will  not  be  beaten?  If  I  am 
right  in  this,  and  if  the  President  represents  the 
American  people,  speaks  their  opinion, announces 
their  decisions,  and  obeys  their  will,  there  is  one 
opinion  and  one  will  which  he  will  have  to  obey — 
the  opinion  and  the  will  that,  on  the  4th  of  March 
next,  and  forever,  he  be  stripped  of  Executive 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  differ  altogether  with  my  hon- 
orable friend  from  Ohio,  as  to  the  respective  char- 
acter of  these  two  powers,  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative.  The  first  is  fruitful  of  abuse;  the  first 
especially  demands  that  it  should  be  watched;  the 
first  requires  the  unsleeping  vigilance  of  the  people. 
Sir,  Alexander  Hamilton — a  name,  notwithstand- 
ins:  the  prejudices  which  for  a  time  political  dem- 
agogues succeeded  in  throwing  around  it,  never 
mentioned  by  high  and  patriotic  men  but  with 
national  pride  and  reverence — Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist, 
treated  as  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  intellect,  some  of  the 
objections  urged  whilst  the  Constitution  was  before 
the  people,  to  the  powers  it  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  said,  in  them,  to  be  decorated  with 
attributes  superior  in  dignity  and  splendor  to  tho.'=:e 
of  a  King  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  diadem  spark- 
ling on  his  brow,  and  the  imperial  purple  flowing 
in  his  train,  seated  on  a  throne  surrounded  with 
minions,  and  giving  audience  to  the  envoys  of  for- 
eign potentates,  in  all  the  supercilious  pomp  of 
majesty.  Sir,  what  was  supposed  to  be  fiction  then, 
I  fear  is  being  realized.  As  to  power,  the  Presi- 
dent's, as  actually  exerted,  now  far  transcends 
that  of  any  British  monarch  since  the  days  of  the 
Eighth  Henry.  Time  is  demonstrating — or  some 
people  are  suspicious  enough  to  think  that  time  is 
demonstratino; — that  he  may  be  surrounded  by 
minions,  and  may  assume  the  supercilious  pomp 
of  majesty.  Sir,  the  subject  is  of  great  import- 
ance. This  tendency  to  abuse  may  not  be  seen  to 
reach  its  ultimate  result  in  our  day,  for  the  remark 
of  Montesquieu  is  not  less  true  than  philosophic, 
that  "  freedom  may  be  lost  in  a  day,  though  it  may 
be  ages  before  the  people  discover  it."  No  man 
can  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  that  our  Executive 
power  is  on  the  increase.  No  patriotic  heart  but 
must  feel  solicitous  that  it  be  watched  "with  great 
vigilance;  that  it  may  not  be  suffered  to  progress 
until  it  gets  beyond  the  people,  and  controls  and 
changes  the  whole  character  of  the  Government. 
Sir,  if  the  people  are  not  awake,  if  they  are  not 
watchful,  if  they  are  not  on  thSir  guard,  the  time 
may  come — nay,  it  must  come — when  the  figment 
of  the  distempered  imagination,  as  Hamilton  sup- 
posed, will  turn  out  to  be  too  true,  and  the  man 


at  the  head  of  our  Government  will  be  seen  with 
a  diadem  sparkling  on  his  brow,  with  the  imperial 
purple  flowing  in  his  train,  with  minions  fawning 
around  him,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  royalty.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  spirit 
already  aroused,  which  I  havea  confident  assurance 
is  amply  adequate  to  guard  against  such  results. 
Sir,  the  people  of  Europe  are  getting  in  advance 
of  us.  There  the  mighty  genius  of  freedom  is 
moving  on  in  all  its  majesty,  throwing  down 
thrones,  exiling  monarchs,  and  proclaiming  and 
maintaining  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  There 
a  spirit  is  seen  pervadine  almost  the  whole  of  civ- 
ilized Europe,  before  which  this  one-man  power 
is  fast  disappearing.  It  is  only  here  that  it  is  sup- 
posed it  may  be  safely  trusted.  Mr.  President, 
man  is  man  the  world  over — and  power  is  power 
the  world  over,  and  it  becomes  us  to  beware. 

Sir,  as  serving  greatly  to  aggravate  Executive 
power,  another  appliance  is  resorted  to.  In  these, 
our  days,  we  must  have  an  official  organ — a  thing 
not  known  in  the  pure  days  of  the  Republic — 
speaking  the  Executive  will,  obeying  Executive 
behests,  handling  the  Executive  lash — and  what 
have  we  not  seen.'  I  know  the  high  character  of 
my  friends  on  the  other  side — I  know  liow  inca- 
pable they  are  of  not  feeling  indignant  at  Presi- 
dential interference  with  legislative  duty.  And 
yet,  sir,  were  they  not  told  from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hour,  during  the  last  session,  that 
they  were  lagging  behind  their  duty  in  not  passing 
measures  recommended  by  the  Executive.'  And 
this  in  terms  coaise  and  vituperative — offensive 
not  only  to  men  of  sensibility,  but  to  men  of  any, 
the  bluntest  honor.'  They  were  commanded  to 
fall  into  the  traces,  and  become  obedient  to  the 
Executive  will.  The  organ  went  still  further  with 
the  other  House.  They  being  temporary  in  their 
tenure  of  office,  it  was  supposed  that  its  power 
could  be  made  to  tell  upon  them  with  greater 
effect.  A  refractory  few  are  found  insisting  on 
measures  unpalatable  to  the  Executive.  The  tea 
and  coffee  tax  recommended  by  the  Executive,  is 
denounced  by  parly  friends  in  the  Hou.se,  and  the 
organ  is  sounded  at  the  Executive  mansion — the 
organ  is  commanded  to  play — but  instead  of  its 
appropriate  function,  discoursing  music,  it  vents 
curses — is  seen  driving  in  the  refractory — anathe- 
matizing the  irreclaimable — stimulating  the  negli- 
gent, and  lashing  the  insubordinate.  Why,  sir, 
does  not  one  at  once  perceive  that  a  power  capable 
of  coming  in  so  short  a  period  to  such  a  pitch  as 
this,  has  a  natural  proclivity  to  abuse?  But  this 
is  not  all;  there  are  other  abu.ses  beside  menaces 
and  the  lash;  patronage  is  the  President's — all  that 
belongs  to  the  Government,  with  which  friends 
are  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  foes  to  be  punished. 
If  one  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  will  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, it  is  readily  to  be  discovered  in  the  acts  of 
those  who  receive  office;  for  no  man  gets  office 
who  does  not  accommodate  himself  to  the  Execu- 
tive will.  Am  I  not  right,  therefore,  when  I  say  there 
is  a  tendency  to  abuse  in  that  department?  The 
difference  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Government  is 
infinitely  in  favor  of  the  legislative  branch.  They 
are  the  preservers  of  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
and  from  their  very  constitulion  must  be  as  tliey 
have  ever  been;  and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  public 
sentiment;  and  I  predict  that  confidence  in  this  _ 
one-man  power,  to  use  the  term  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  is  about  to  be  extinguished  for- 
ever. He  who  attempts  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  king,  will  share  the  fate  of  kings;  and,  to 
use  the  prophetic  lines  of  Byron,  which  it  baa 
pleased  ,God  to  suffer  us  to  live  to  see  fulfilled, 
I  say : 

"  God  save  tha  Kins !  and  Kings  ! 
For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  it'men^will  longer; 
r  think  I  liear  a  little  bird,  who  sings. 
The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger." 

A  word  or  two  upon  our  right  to  pas.s  this  par- 
ticular resolution;  and  with  my  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ate for'the  indulgence  with  which  they  have  list- 
ened to  me,  I  shall  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands. 
The  resolution,  in  the  form  which  it  has  now  as- 
sumed, asks  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
tell  us  simply  if,  in  fact,  there  are  any  officers  in 
the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  Government, 
under  commissions  by  him,  issued  during  the  re- 
cess, on  which  he  has  not,  since  the  session  com- 
menced, consulted  the  Senate.  That  is  all.  Now, 
whether  we  have  ^  right  to  be  officially  informed 
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■of  this  fact,  is  the  question.  Let  me  imagine  this 
case.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  referred  to  it  for 
another  purpose  the  other  day.  Let  me  suppose 
what  mi;;ht  hapf)en — what  to  some  extent  has 
happened — let  me  suppose  that  juda;es  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  liad  been  ap- 
pointed, during;  the  recess  of  Congress,  by  the 
President.  They  meet  here  on  the  day  we  meet; 
their  powers  are  politically  important,  to  say 
«)othins^  of  the  private  interests  of  suitors.  We 
assemble  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  so  do  they. 
They  are  authorized,  or  we  are  about  to  authorize 
them  to  sit  on  till  July;  indeed  it  has  been  proposed 
to  have  them  sit  the  whole  year.  An  honorable 
Senator,  at  the  end  of  six  months  of  the  session, 
says  that  there  are  nine  gentlemen  in  the  court 
Toom  below  exercising  the  functions  of  judges,  de- 
ciding upon  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  individuals,  giving  constitutional  law  to  the 
■country,  by  deciding,  and  deciding  finally,  so  far 
as  pafticular  cases  present  them,  upon  all  consti- 
tutional questions,  and  that  he  wants  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  there — who  put  them  there?  As 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  does  not  know 
•them.  The  Senate  has  been  in  session  for  six 
months,  and  h-e  states  that  he  has  received  no  offi- 
cial information  under  what  authority  they  are 
acting.  That  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident, because  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  a 
mere  incident  to  his  general  power — not  so  much 
an  incident  as  because  the  general  power  is  insuf- 
ficient, it  being  impossible  to  keep  the  Senate  in 
ses.sion  aJways,  to  appoint  officers  during  the  re- 
cess, he  knows.  But  concerning  these  men,  he 
asks,  how  it  is  that  they  are  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  judges?  Are  they  doing  so  under  commis^ 
sion  from  the  Executive?  The  messages  of  the 
President  make  no  mention  of  any  such  appoint- 
ments. We  do  find  the  names  of  some  hundred 
■of  officers,  who  have  been  appointed  during  the  re- 
cess, communicated  to  the  Senate;  but  these  are 
not  among  them.  I  then  propose,  very  respect- 
fully, to  inquire  of  the  President  whether  there  are 
any  such  officers  in  existence;  and  if  so,  under 
•what  appointment.  That  iS  all.  But  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator — a  Democrat,  par  excellence — the 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  all  tlie  fashionable  Democratic  doc- 
trines of  the  day,  particularly  the  Democratic 
doctrine  relating  te  Executive  power,  denies  our 
right  to  make  the  inquir}?-.  Sir,  are  the  Senate  to 
■sit  here  simply  to  wait  the  time  and  pleasure  of 
the  Executive?  Are  we  not  the  guardians  of  the 
people,  and  as  such,  bound  to  see  that  the  people's 
rights  are  not  violated  ?  Is  it  not  our  province  to 
watch  over  their  interests?  If  we  apprehend  that 
their  rights  are  being  abused  by  usurpation,  is  it 
true,  is  it  Democratic  doctrine,  that  we  have  no 
authority  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  apply  the 
remedy,  if  the  fact  should  be  as  supposed?  The 
power  of  appointment  is  in  the  President  and  in 
the  Senate  conjointly.  But  because  the  Senate 
could  not  always  be  in  session,  another  power  wa^ 
given  to  the  Executive  to  keep  the  country  always 
repreeen-ted  m  all  its  agencies;  but  it  is  not  a  power 
to  appoint,  it  is  only  a  power  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  "the 
President  shall  have  jjower  to  nil  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session."  That  is  to  say, 
whenever  an  appointment  is  required  by  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  exercise  of  the  technical  power  to  appoint, 
vested  in  the  President  conjointly  with  theSenaie, 
not  in  tlie  President  alone— to  keep  the  wheels  of 
Government  going,  and  to  prevent  any  of  its  func- 
tions from  failing,  he  shall  have  authority  to  fill, 
not  by  appomlment,  but  by  issuing  a  commission, 
7Arhich  shall  expire  at  the  termination  of  the  fql- 
lowing  session.  What  was  the  first  construc- 
tion put  upon  this  power  of  appointing?  We 
all  know  that  in  the  origin  of  the  Government,  the 
President  came  in  person,  and  consulted  the  Senate 
as  his  council,  just  as  the  head  of  a  Government 
with  an  Executive  council  consults  his  council. 
Now,  does  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  believe, 
tiial.  if  Washington  (being  President)  was  in  your 
chair,  or  beside  you,  ^nd  our  doors  were  closed 
and  any  memberof  the  Senate  respectfully  inquired' 
of  him  if  there  were  any  persons  in  office  whose 
names  he  had  not  communicated  to  the  Senate,  that 


he  would  feel  himself  ins'ulted  by  such  inquiry,  or 
that  he  would  refuse  to  respond  to  it?  The  Presi- 
dent being  here,  where  he  would  have  been,  on 
such  occasion.s,  if  the  original  mode  of  proceeding 
were  still  practised — the  head  of  the  Government 
being  here  vested  as  he  is  with  functions  in  which 
the  Senate  has  conjoint  jurisdiction — clothed  with 
power  over  subjects  upon  which  both  are  to  act 
jointly — clothed  only  with  power  to  appoint  wlien 
he  obtains  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — 
clothed  with  authority  to  fill  certain  vacancies  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  in  the  form  of  commissions 
which  are  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  session — and  I 
had  asked  him  in  decorous  language  from  my  place: 
"Mr.  President,  I  see,  sir,  that  there  is  a  certain 
Gideon  J.  Pillow,  acting  as  a  genera!  in  Mexico;  a 
mighty  man  of  war — deciding  national  combats  by 
the  strength  of  his  individual  arm — and  performing 
other  wonderful  feats  of  valor  and  skill,  acquiring  a 
world  wide  fame," — suppose,  sir,  I  had  asked  him, 
is  thisgentleman  ageneralin  thearmy  of  the  United 
Slates  by  your  appointment? — would  he,  think  you, 
sir,  leave  his  seat,  and  walk  out? — would  he  feel 
his  pride  oiTended — his  dignity  insulted — his  offi- 
cial constitutional  power  violated  ?  I  imagine  not, 
sir.  I  imagine  that  he  would  reply  to  the  inquiry. 
Now,  that  is  all  that  I  propose  to  do  by  this  reso- 
lution. I  did,  at  first,  propose  to  go  a  step  further; 
but  I  changed  the  resolution  in  that  particular,  in 
order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  my  honorable  friend 
from  Ohio.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  indeed,  I 
cannot  have  any,  that  if  the  resolution  had  passed 
as  originally  drawn,  the  President  would  have  an- 
swered it,  and  told  us  why  he  had  not  sent  in  the 
nominations,  and  would,  I  hope,  have  given  some 
good  reason  for  not  having  done  so. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  told  us  the 
other  day  that  the  President  might  as  well  ask  why 
we  were  lagging  in  our  legislative  duties — that  he 
might  as  well  call  upon  us  to  give  reasons  why  we 
do  not  pass  all  our  laws  at  an  early  day,  and  not 
put  them  off  to  the  last  moment,  so  as  to  deprive 
himof  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  veto  power. 
Now,  there  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  not 
signing  a  bill  about  which  there  is  some  constitu- 
tional doubt,  if  it  be  delayed  so  long  as  to  afford 
no  opportunity  for  examining  it;  but  in  such  case, 
what  causes  the  Legislature  to  delay?  It  is  because 
the  legislative  mind  is  not  made  up — is  not  prepared 
to  act.  What  similarity  is  there  between  this  case 
and  the  case  before  us?  Did  the  President  ever 
doubt  that  Gideon  J.  Pillow  should  be  a  major 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States?  If  he 
did,  he  should  never  have  appointed  him.  He  did 
not  doubt  it  when  he  appointed  him;  does  he 
now?  If  he  does,  certainly  he  should  appoint  some 
other  person  in  his  place.  Does  he  fear  that  he 
will  not  be  retained  in  office  if  his  appointment  is 
submitted  to  us?  Then  he  ought  to  submit  him. 
It  is  an  office,  sir,  which  no  man  should  hold  who 
is  not  justly  above  suspicion.  Sir,  this  is  the  point 
of  the  argument.  I  trust  that  the  President  has  some 
good  reason  for  withholding  tlie  nomination;  but 
if  he  withholds  it  because  he  apprehends  that  if  it 
is  sent  in  it  will  be  rejected,  he  violates  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  Senate  and  the  Constitution, 
of  having  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in 
all  cases  in  which  he  can  reasonably  appeal  to  the 
Senate  for  their  advice  and  consent.  As  I  said  the 
other  day,  there  seems  to  be  some  overpowering 
influence  opeiating-on  the  mind  of  the  Executive. 
Sir,  there  are  some  of  these  outstanding  appoint- 
ments concerning  which,  I  should  think,  he  could 
not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  propriety  of  as- 
certaining the  sense  of  the  Senate,  and  could  not 
help  believing  that  the  parties  who  hold  his  com- 
missions were  entitled,  in  conseqence  of  their  high 
characters  and  splendid  military  services,  to  be 
placed,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  upon 
the  stable  foundation  of  commissions  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate.  I  will  mention  one  case,  and  I  be- 
live  there  are  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  case 
of  a  man  who  was  taken  from  his  profession  of  the 
law,  of  which  he  was  an  ornament  and  an  honor, 
or  from  the  bench  which  he  dignified  and  adorned — 
I  mean  Major  General  Q.uitman — who  is  said  to 
have  received  a  temporary  commission  from  the 
Executive.  His  character  with  those  who  know 
him  well  is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  his  commis- 
sion would  be  used  only  to  promote  tlie  honor  of 
his  country.  He  was  here  in  this  very  Hall,  when 
returning  from  the  fields  of  his  glory,  long  after 


the  session  had  commenced,  honored  by  all.  Yes, 
sir,  here  in  this  very  Chamber,  day  after  day,  but 
holding  his  office  at  the  mere  will  of  the  Executive. 
Why  is  it  that  his  appoinment  was  not  sent  in,  if 
he  holds  a  commission,  as  I  understand  he  does?. 
Is  there  any  association  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent between  this  appointment  and  another,  which 
makes  him  reluctant  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate?  la 
this  gallant  General  in  bad  company,  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  high-minded  and  honorable 
man,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  can  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Executive  will?  My  honorable 
friends,  the  Senators  from  Mississifipi,  who  know 
him  better  than  I  do — and  I  know  liim  well  enough 
to  know  that  he  deserves  different  treatment — must 
know,  cannot  help  knowing,  that  the  Senate  would 
be  eager  to  record  the  testimony  of  their  respect 
and  confidence,  by  a  vote  affirming  his  commission 
at  the  very  first  moment  that  the  President  would 
here  give  them  an  opportunity.  Sir,  I  want  to 
know  why  his  nomination  has  not  been  submitted. 
Has  the  President  forgotten  it?  The  presence  of 
the  gallant  soldier  was  sufficient  to  remind  him  of 
it.  True,  it  may  ha»e  come  in  since  this  resolution 
was  offered,  for  I  believe  the  fact  i.=!,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  day  since  this  resolution  was  offered,  that 
the  President  has  not  been  sending  messages  to  the 
Senate,  aye,  and  confidential  messages,  too. 

Mr.  ALLEN.     That  i.s  no  secret. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  know  that  is  no  secret,  but 
I  want  to  get  at  a  secret.  I  have  mentioned  another 
case,  but  certainly  with  no  view  to  disparage  the 
officer,  whose  ability  I  hold  in  high  esteem.  I 
mentioned  the  case  of  supposed  Brigadier  General 
Cushing.  What  is  the  consequence  of  his  holding 
a  mere  Executive  commission — holding  it,  as  he 
does,  at  the  will  of  the  Executive?  He  may  be 
dismissed  without  court-martial.  The  President 
has  the  authority  to  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt.  Now, 
what  particular  duty  has  he  assigned  to  Brigadier 
General  Cushing?  He  has  made  him  a  judge,  as 
well  as  a  general,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  made  him  a  judge  to  decide  upon  charges 
preferred  against  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  upon  charges  preferred  by  him 
against  others.  Suppose  the  President  could  be 
capable  of  entertaining  any  hostility  against  that 
high  officer — it  is  barely  possible  that  such  may  be 
the  case — suppose  it  possible,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  some  antecedent  animosity,  or  to  ac- 
complish some  prospective  political  end,  he  wishes 
to  break  down  that  gallant  chief;  and  suppose  that 
General  Cushing  is  capable  of  ministering  to  such 
a  purpose,  whilst  dependent,  absolutely  dependent, 
upon  the  Executive  will.  Who  are  the  other 
members  of  that  court  of  inquiry?  One  of  them 
a  General  who  earned  for  himself  imperishable  re- 
nown in  the  war  of  1812,  but  not  a  lawyer,  and 
not  being,  I  believe,  particularly  skilled  in  military 
jurisprudence — not  from  educ.ation  or  practice,  in 
all  probability,  competent  to  decide  the  many  dif- 
ficult and  nice  questions  of  law  that  are  constantly 
arising,  but  as  honest  a  man  as  God  ever  made, 
and  a  most  gallant  soldier,  and,  be<;ause  he  is 
honest,  because  he  is  confiding,  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived and  misled.  Brigadier  General  Cushing  is 
associated  with  him;  and  what  sort  of  man  is 
General  Cushing?  A  man  of  uncommon  intellect, 
clear  and  discriminating  in  judgment,  and  nice  and 
astute  in  all  matters  of  legal  subtlety.  Imagine 
him  capable  of  'lending  himself  to  the  supposed 
iniquitous  purpose  of  the  President.  Do  you  not 
see  how  pernicious  to  the  General-in-Chief  Vv'ould 
be  a  trial  carried  on  under  such  auspices,  and  by 
such  functionaries?  Evidence  may  be  ruled  in 
which  would  be  highly  improper,  and  evidence 
more  influential  in  his  favor  might  be  ruled  .out. 
Principles  maintained  are  sometimes  scarcely  more 
fiUal  than  principles  repudiated.  Sir,  your  expe- 
rience has  no  doubt  taught  you  the  paramount 
influence  which  the  most  intellectual  individual  in 
any  tribunal  exercises  over  his  associates,  for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  is  a  common  observation, 
illustrated  by  almost  every  man's  experience  at 
the  bar,  that' if  you  can  get  the  judgment  of  the 
master  intellect  in  your  fiwor,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  will  be  in  your  favor.  The  will  of  the  court 
is  often  the  will  of  one  man;  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal,  often  the  judgment  of  one  man.  The 
property  and  life  of  the  suitor  or  criminal  fre- 
quently depend  on  the  judgment  of  one  man. 
Now,  sir,  the  man  capable  of  playing  an  unworthy 
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part,  holding  a  commission  from  a  man  desiring 
such  a  part  to  be  played,  whose  power  is  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  is  the  mere  slave  of  his  master,  his  judg- 
ment must  necessarily  be  the  will  of  his  superior, 
being  aware  that  he  dies  officially  the  moment  that 
he  dares  to  disobey  that  will. 

Sir,  if  1  had  not  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  Heaven,  and  could  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  could  be  capable  of  the 
fiendish  malignity  which,  by  way  of  illustration, 
1  have  supposed,  I  should  tremble  for  the  fate  of 
the  gallant  chief  to  whom  I  have  referred.  But  I 
have  such  confidence.  A  life  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  a  valor  and  skill  which  have 
so  largely  contributed  to  elevate  its  military  fame, 
an  untiring  and  patriotic  application  of  all  his 
mighty  energies  to  maintain  the  honor  and  glory 
of  its  flag,  must,  will,  enable  him,  at  all  times, 
proudly  to  repel  all  that  malignity  can  attempt, 
and  confidently  to  rely  upon  the  justice  and  grat- 
itude of  a  great  and  virtuous  people. 

But,  sir,  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  such 
officer  as  General  Cushing-j-any  such  mail  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a  re- 
sult as  I  have  supposed  may  be  produced.  Let 
the  Senate  and  the  country  be  informed  of  the  fact. 
If  there  is  any  reason  whicli  forces  the  Executive 
to  withhold  from  us  this  information,  let  us  know 
it — in  justice  to  him,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  and 
in  justice  to  the  ceuntry,  let  us  know  it.  And 
above  all,  in  justice  to  the  clear  and  obvious  rights 
of  the  people,  let  us  know  who  are  assuming  to  act 
as  officers  of.the  people,  and  under  wiiat  authority 
they  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  addressing  you  upon 
the  subject;  and  therefore,  hefore  I  close,  I  beg  to 
invoke  the  serious  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  to  it,  and  the  doctrines  avowed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  These,  sir,  are  of  momentous 
import.  Let  them  be  sanctioned,  and  the  entire 
and  exclusive  patronage  of  the  Government  will 
be  wielded  by  the  President.  The  object  of  the 
Constitution  in  making  him,  as  its  framers  thought 
they  had  done,  exercise  it  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate,  will  be  at  length  defeated.  Not  con- 
sulting the  Senate,  as  it  is  maintained  he  may  not 
do,  until  the  last  hour  of  its  .session,  he  forces  them 
to  confirm  all  his  nominations;  or,  if  they  reject, 
he  again  appoints  during  the  recess,  and  the  same 
persons;  and  so  on,  from  session  to  session,  until 
the  clear  design  of  the  Constitution  is  frustrated, 
and  every  officer  of  the  Government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  is  in  office  under  Executive 
appointment  alone.  And  this,  it  is  said,  is  all 
right — is  all  Democratic.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
exercise  of  the  one-man  power.  But  what  matters 
it.'  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  Government,  that  is 
the  safest.  It  does  not  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
face. It  is  one  and  concentrated,  and  responsible 
in  the  degree  that  it  is  ojie  and  concentrated.  Let 
the  people  think  of  the  doctiine,  and  they  will, 
they  cannot  fail  to  discover  its  necessary  tendency. 
They  will  see,  they  must  see,  that  it  breaks  down 
some  of  the  most  wholesome  guards  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  that  united,  as  it  is,  by  those  who 
hold  it.  with  the  other  present  Democratic  princi- 
ple as  to  the  veto  power,  it  literally  subjects  the 
almost  entire  functions  of  the  Government  to  the 
hands  of  one  man. 

When  this  occurs,  what  will  the  Government 
be  if  not  a  monarchy?  And  when  tolerated,  who 
will  be  able  to  say  the  people  deserve  freedom? 
But  I  have  no  misgivings.  They  will  not  tolerate 
it,  but  drive  from  power,  at  the  first  moment,  the 
politicians  who  maintain  and  inculcate  it. 

SLAVERV  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MrTs.  LAWRENCE, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  12,  1848. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  obtained  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  some  remarks   upon   the  bill 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon. 
In  the  briof  hour  allowed  me  under  the  rule,  I 


cannot  be  expected  to  discuss  the  general  features 
of  the  bill,  nor  shall  I  occupy  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee m  attempting  to  show  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  Territorial  Government  for  the  citizens  of 
Oregon:  this  will  be  done  by  those  having  it  in 
charge,  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  and  the 
country.  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
the  proposition.  It  is  a  boon  which  the  people  of 
the  Territory  had  a  right  to  expect  long  since,  and 
which  has  been  improperly  withheld. 

President  Polk,  in  his  first  message,  said: 
"  Beyond  all  question,  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  our 
jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  ought  to  be  imniediutcly  ex- 
tended over  our  citizens  in  Oregon.  They  have  had  .ju:?t 
cause  to  complain  of  our  long  delay  in  this  particular,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  compelled,  for  their- own  secu- 
rity and  protection,  to  establisli  a  Provisional  Government 
for  themselves.  I  recommend  that  this  be  done  by  Congress, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.-' 

Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  special  message. 

1  shall  confine  my  i^emarks  mainly  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  12th  section  of  the  bill.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantaies  i;ranted 
and  secured  to  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  compact  con- 
tained in  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  said  territory 
on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  and  prohiliitions  in  said  articles 
of  compact,  imposed  upon  the  people  of  said  territory." 

This  section  applies  the  restrictive  principles  of 
the  compact  of  1787,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  to  all 
that  region  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  from  the  49th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  south  to  the  Californias. 
A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  at  the  first  and 
second  sessions  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  and 
was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

Sir,  the  slave  question  here  raised  is  not  new  to 
this  country.  It  has  been  often  agitated  and  ex- 
tensively discussed,  at  diffei-ent  periods,  since  the 
days  of  our  colonial  bondage.  During  the  last 
two  years,  all  eyes  have  been  turned  towards  it. 
The  din  and  confusion  of  war;  the  triuniph  of  our 
arms,  in  a  series  of  victories  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
call  oft",  for  a  single  moment,  the  public  mind  from 
this  momentous  subject.  The  South  and  the  North 
alike  regard  it  as  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day: 
in  the  South,  it  appears  to  have  swallowed  up  every 
political  consideration.  No  man  from  the  South 
or  North  can  any  longer  expect  the  suffrages  of 
southern  people  unless  he  subscribes  fully  to  the 
views  of  the  advocates  of  slavery.  This  doctrine 
is  boldly  avowed  on  this  floor  by  both  Whigs  and 
Democrats  from  the  South;  they  present  an  un- 
broken column;  they  are  sustained  by  resolutions 
everywhere  adopted  in  the  South  by  legislative 
bodies  and  political  conventions;  they  are  backed 
by  a  slaveholding  press,  which  is  daily  sendii>g 
forth  Its  volume  of  denunciation  upon  all  who  will 
not  bow  to  their  dictation.  A  geographical  line 
has  thus  been  drawn  by  the  South.  It  remains  to 
be  tested  whether  the  free  people  of  the  free  States 
will  stand  quietly  by  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
ostratoised  in  this  way. 

Sir,  I  can  answer  for  one  portion  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  I  think  for  the  whole.  We  never  shall 
be  driven  into  the  support  of  principles  which  are 
abhorrent  to  all  our  notions  of  the  rights  of  man. 
New  York  occupies  a  proud  position  on  this  sub- 
ject. Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
other  topics,  whatever  distractions  may  exist  in 
political  parties,  few  haveeverdared  to  take  ground 
in  favor  of  extending  slavery.  If  the  South  have 
allies  among  us,  (and  I  admit  they  have,)  they  aie 
compelled  to  fighl  the  battles  of  slavery  under  the 
guise  of  friendship  for  restriction.  Subnnit  this 
question  to  the  intelligent  voters  of  our  State,  and 
more  than  ninety-five'out  of  every  hundred  would 
pronounce  their  verdict  against  extension.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  those  who  take  the  bro&i  ground 
of  the  slave  dealer  and   owner. 

When  Congress  assembled,  this  was  one  of  the 
first  questions  to  which  our  attention  was  called. 
"  This  black  cloud,"  it  was  said,  "  was  lowering 
over  our  political  horizon."  The  first  speech  o( 
the  session  was  an  Able  one,  from  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  advocaiMng  the  ex'tension  of 
slavery  over  our  new  territories.  The  first  speech 
delivered  against  the  pirinciples  of  this  section 
came  from  th*  South.     The  fPien^P  of  ^^e  princi- 


ples generally  preferred  to  wait  until  the  subject 
should  be  properly  brought  befoie  the  House,  as 
it  has  been  in  this  bill.  I  however  find  no  fault 
with  the  course  pursued  by  our  southern  brethren. 
I  was  willing  to  see  them  take  the  lead  on  this 
subject.  I  have  been  gratified  at  the  forbearance 
and  candor  thus  far  exhibited.  I  trust  this 
spirit  will  pi'evail  throughout  the  discussion  of 
this  exciting  topic.  We  may  difi'er  upon  this  as 
we  do  upon  other  great  questions  of  expediency 
or  policy.  This  is  to  be  expected.  We  come  to 
this  forum  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  them — 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them  as  in  our 
judgment  we  think  best  for  the  common  good, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  oath  we  all  subscribe 
on  taking  oui'  seats  in  this  Hall.  In  common 
with  others,  I  have  a  solemn  duly  to  discharge 
with  regard  to  this  subject:  no  consideration  what- 
ever will  deter  me  from  a  faithful  performance  of 
the  same.  Every  gentleman  here  will  probably 
do  likewise.  I  shall  not  question  the  monves  of 
any  with  whom  I  may  differ.  It  will  be  my  ob- 
ject truly  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  In  the  contest  of  1846,  it 
proved  to  be  the  strongest  Democratic  district  in 
the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  main- 
tain this  position  in  the  great  conflict  before  us. 
If  it  simll  be  lost,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  doc- 
trines of  slavery;  but  no  such  result  is  anticipated. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clingman,]  who  opened  this  discussion,  seemed 
to  desire  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
merits  of  the  great  question  before  us.  I  hope  it 
will  receive  such  examination  at  our  hands.  It 
shall  be  my  object  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the 
subject.  The  crisis  has  now  arrived  when  this 
difficulty  must  be  met;  we  cannot  postpone  it  if 
we  were  so  disposed.  It  must  be  settled,  and  the 
quicker  it  is  done,  the  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. I  have  given  to  it  the  most  careful  re- 
flection and  consideration.  My  judgment  has 
bi-ought  me  to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to 
the  one  which,  I  am  free  to  admit,  is  sustained  by 
great  ability  and  consummate  skill  by  southern  gen-  . 
tlemen.  Had  I  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  could 
not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue.  I 
consider  myself  instructed  to  resist  the  extension  of 
slavery.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  representa- 
tive to  obey  or  resign.  I  shall  allude  to  this  point 
more  particularly  hereafter.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  examine  some  of  the  prominent  positions  as- 
sumed, and  the  arguments  relied  on  to  sustain 
them  by  the  advocates  of  slavery. 

The  great  champion  of  the  slave  system  at  the 
South  [Mr.  Calhoun]  and  his  followers  here  con- 
tend that  Congress  has  no  power  to  exclude  sla- 
very from  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  General 
Government.  In  his  resolutions,  Mr.  C.  says 
they  are  "  the  joint  and  common  property  of  the 
States."  The  resolutions  of  most  of  the  slave 
States  adopt  this  view  of  ownership.  The  reso- 
lutions of  a  Senator  fi-om  Florida  declare  them 
to  be  "the  common  property  of  the  Union."  All 
the  slaveholders  who  have  spoken  here  take  this 
ground.  So  far,  the  South  ar?  clearly  right.  The 
property,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction,  are  all 
vested  in  the  people  of  the  United  States — in  "  the 
Union."  This  brings  us  to  the  question,  How  is 
this  "joint  property"  to  be  controlled  and  man- 
aged? This  power,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
be  vested  in  the  "joint  owners."  It  must  be  ex- 
ercised by  them  or  their  agents.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  we  are  a  great  corporation.  Congress 
are  our  agents,  or,  if  you  please,  directors.  As 
such,  they  have  the  power,  and  are  in  duty  bound 
to  manage  the  "common  property"  as  in  their 
judgment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  "joint  owners." 
The  people,  in  their  individual  capacity,  can  do 
nothing  with  it.  The  States',  in  their  separate 
sovereignties,  have  no  power  over  it.  Suppose 
they  should  attempt  it:  how  would  they  succeed.' 
One  of'the  slave  States  might  say,  in  addition  to 
their  slave  laws,  we  will  add  the  Mohammedan 
law  of  marriage;  wb  will  legalize  the  code  of  honor; 
we  will  license  gaming-houses  and  houses  of  ill 
fame.  AH  these  " peculiarilies"  this  State,  as  one 
of  the  "joint  owners,"  might  insist  upon  transfer- 
ring to  the  " joint  property"'  of  our  free  Territories. 
Every  other  State  in  the  Union  might  repudiate 
these  jm moralities,  and  refuse  to  allow  them  to  ba 
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brought  upon  the  premises.  How  could  such  a 
controversy  ever  be  settled  by  the  States?  It  would 
be  impossible;  hence  the  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  wisely  provided  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  and  sover- 
eignty of  our  Territories,  or  "joint  property,"  as 
the  South  choose  to  term  it.  Where  is  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  District  of  Columbia  vested  ?  Will 
it  be  pretended  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
enact  laws  relating  to  this  District,  or  even  to  pro- 
vide a  Territorial  Government  here,  and  that  they 
are  n.ull  and  void  if  not  approved  by  the  separate 
States?  Congress  has  exercised  this  power  from 
the  date  of  its  cession.  Will  any  one  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  suppress  duelling,  horse- 
racing,  gaming-houses,  &c.?  These  are  all  evils 
which  most  men  agree  should  be  suppressed. 
President  Polk  has  .settled  this  question.  In  his 
message  of  December,  1845,  he  says: 

"  Concress  posspf^s  the  power  of  excliis^ive  le;;islatioii  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  recominend  the  interests  of 
its  inhahilanls  to  your  favorable  consideration." 

Mr.  Pinckney,  in  his  report,  number  691,  of  1st 
session  24th  Congress,  says: 

"  Tiiey  are  aware  tliat,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
possesses  exclusive  legislation  over  the  aforesaid  IJistrict." 

The  pretence  that  Congress  has  no  power  over 
slavery  here  is  perfectly  idle.  Has  Maryland  any 
power  to  abolish  slavery  here?  No  one  will  pre- 
tend she  has.  Then  the  District,  by  being  ceded 
to  the  General  Government,  was  enslaved  forever. 
The  legislative  power  of  Maryland  cannot  reach 
it.  Congress  has  no  power  over  it.  According  to 
these  arguments,  slavery  can  never  be  abolished 
here,  unless  we  recede  it  to  Maryland.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  such  a  sophism  ?  Congress 
can  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this 
Territory.  We  hold  entire  control  over  it;  and 
none  can  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude 
■what  must  be  conceded  is  a  "great  national  evil." 
We  can  do  the  same  with  regard  to  all  our  Terri- 
tories. Until  admitted  as  States,  they  are  under 
the  absolute  control  and  direction  of  Congress. 
The  national  sovereignty  and  control  may  be  dele- 
gated to  a  Territorial  Legislature.  This  has  usually 
been  done,  and  very  properly;  but  in  granting  this 
right.  Congress  has  the  prerogative  to  prescribe 
such  limitations  to  the  Territorial  Government  as 
may  be  thought  proper.  Congress  may  annul  any 
act  of  such  Legislature.  This  common  property, 
as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others,  has 
always  been  managed  and  controlled  in  this  way 
since  the  foundation  of  this  Republic.  AVith  this 
long-established  and  invariable  usage  of  Congress, 
the  opinions  of  our  eminent  jurists  and  political 
writers  on  American  law  agree.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  says,  in  treating  this  point: 

"  Whichever  may  be  the  source  wlience  this  power  is 
derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." — 1  Peters' 
Rep.,biA. 

Again: 

"  On  the  transfer  of  territory  from  one  nation  to  another, 
it  has  never  been  held  that  tlie  relations  of  the  inhabiiants 
with  each  other  undergo  any  chanjie.  Their  relations  with 
their  former  sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are 
created  between  then)  and  the  government  which  has  ac- 
quired their  territory.  The  same  act  which  transfers  their 
country,  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in  it, 
and  the  law  which  may  be  denominated  political,  is  neces- 
sarily changed,  although  that  which  regulates  the  intercourse 
and  general  conduct  of  individuals  remainj  in  force  until 
altered  by  tlis  newly  created  power  of  theState." — IPetersl 
V.  S.  Rep.,  512. 

The  same  doctrine  is  sustained  in  4  Wheaton's 
Rep.,  422,McCulloch  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Again: 

"Rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States:  they  necessarily  include  complete  jurisdic- 
tion."—CA,ei-ofcee  Nation  vs.  'State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters' 
Rep.,  44. 

"The  power  of  governing  and  of  legislatin<'  for  a  Terri- 
tory is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  and 
to  hold  territory.  Moreover,  under  this  section,  [Art  4 
Sec.  3,]  Congress  possessed  and  exercised  the  absolute  and' 
undisputed  power  of  governing  and  legislatiii"  for  the  Ter- 
morie.s  erected  in  Louisiana  alter  its  purchase."-Sergea««'s 
Constitutional  Law,  3b9.  ' 

"  As  theGeneral  Government  possesses  the  richt  to  acnuire 
territory,  eitner  by  treaty  or  conquest,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  it  possesses  thfi  power 
to  govern  wirat  it  has  acquired.  The  territory,  when  so 
acquired,  does  not  become  entitled  to  self-government  and 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  jiiiisdiction  of  any  State  It  must 
consequently  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union  or  it 
would  be  without  any  government  at  all."— 3  Story's  Com. 

Rttwle  (a  late  distinguished  lawyer  of  Pennsyl- 


vania) says,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  page 
227:  ■ 

"Congress  has  always  been  considered  as  entitled  to  regu- 
late, not  only  the  form  of  government  of  the  territory,  but 
also  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  approbation  or  rejection  of 
such  laws  as  may  be  passed  by  the  legislative  povver  which 
they  may  establish.  These  laws  are  considered  as  ema- 
nating from  the  United  States." 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  1, 
p.  385,  clearly  establishes  this  doctrine.     He  says: 

"It  would  seem,  from  the  various  Congressional  regula- 
tions of  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  that  1 
Congress  have  supreme  power  in  the  government  of  tliem,  I 
depending  upon  tlieir  sound  discretion." 

Chancellor  Walworth,  in  17  Wendell,  584,1 
affirms  this  well-established  law.     He  says:  1 

"Where  a  country  is  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession,  I 
the  mere  will  of  the  conqueror  is  to  determine  whether  the  | 
ancient  laws  shall  remain  or  shall  be  changed,  in  wliole  or  I 
in  part."  j 

"  liesides  the  eminent  domain,  the.  sovereignty  gives  a 
right  of  another  nature  over  all  public,  common,  and  private 
property — that  is,  the  empire,  or  the  right  of  command  in  all 
placi's  of  the  country  belonging  to  tlie  nation." — Vnttel,  113. 

"The  domain  ol  the  nation  extends  to  everything  she  pos- 
sesses by  a  just  title;  it  comprehends  her  ancient  and  just 
possessions,  and  all  her  acquisitions  made  by  means  which 
are  just  in  tliemselves,  or  admitted  as  such  among  nations — 
concessions,  purchases,  ronqupsts  made  in  a  regular  war, 
&c.  And  by  her  possessions  we  ought  not  only  to  under- 
stand her  territories,  but  all  the  rights  she  enjoys." — Vattcl, 
165. 

I  will  add  an  authority  from  Louisiana.  The 
.court  say: 

"  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained,  it  would  certainly 
vanish  on  consideration  of  tlie  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  which  the  counsel  for  the  State  has 
drawn  our  attention  :  '  Congress  have  the  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  Stales.'  Now,  a 
very  needful  regulation  with  regard  to  the  land  of  the  United 
States,  considered  as  the  subject  of  property,  is  to  provide 
for  its  settlement.  The  individuals  who  are  to  settle  on  it 
must  be  designated,  and  when  there,  must  have  some  kind 
of  government  given  them.  Otherwise,  if  any  individual 
have  a  right  to  remove  thither,  and  those  thus  assembled 
can  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  independent  of. 
and  uncontrolled  by,  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
would  not  the  acquiescence  of  the  latter  be  an  implied  re- 
linquishment of  their  title  ?  Would  not  a  State  thus  elected 
be  atliberty  to  decline  being  incorporated  intoihe  Union.'" 

In  discussing  this  point,  in  1790,  Mr.  Madisop 
said: 

"  He  adverted  to  the  western  country  and  the  cession  of 
Georgia,  in  which  (^^ongress  have  certainly  the  power  to 
regulate  the  subject  of  slavery :  which  shows  that  gentlemen 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Congress  cannot  constitu- 
tionallv  interfere  in  the  business,  in  any  degree  whatever." 
—Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  4,  213. 

rAulhorities  may  be  multiplied  to  almo^  any 
extent,  to  sustain  this  point.  Every  President, 
from  Washington  down  to  Polk,  has  acted  upon 
and  carried  out  this  construction.  Congress  has 
exercised  this  power  in  eleven  different  instances; 
in  six  of  which,  the  power  to  restrict  slavery  was 
coupled  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  some  modern 
theorists  have  sprung  up,  and  are  attempting  to 
reverse  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  subject, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Thcsegen- 
tlemen  deny  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Gavle,]  who 
led  off  on  this  bill,  takes  this  ground.  He  insists 
upon  it  that  these  Territories  are  as  much  States 
at  one  time  as  another;  before  admission  into  the 
Union,  just  as  emphatically  as  after.  This  is  a 
doctrine  so  palpably  against  law  and  reason  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  titne  to  dwell  upon  it.  It 
shows  the  extremity,  however,  to  which  the  slave- 
holder is  driven. 

Judge  Story  says; 

"  Neither  the  Distri<'t  of  Columbia  or  a  Territory  is  a 
State,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." — Story's 
Com.,vot.3,  p. 'J85. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  as  I  believe,  demon- 
strated that  Congress  holds  the  sovereignty  of  our 
Territories.  It  has  been  uniformly  exercised  when 
necessary.  The  constitutional  right  to  retain  this 
restriction  cannot  be  successfully  controverted. 
We  can  exclude  an  article  which  we  forbid  our 
citizens  elsewhere  to  traffic  in.  If  we  can  exclude 
the  Mussulman,  with  his  plurality  of  wives  and 
concubines,  we  can  do  the  same  with  regard  to  his 
slaves;  we  can  pronounce  them  free  the  moment 
they  touch  our  soil.  We  prohibit  slavery  as  we 
do  other  great  and  leading  immoralities,  because 
they  are  destructive  of  the  morals  and  well-beino- 
of  society.  This  principle  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized in  our  legislation  on  this  very  subject,  both 
as  to  our  power  over  it  and  its  moral  character. 
As  early  as  1794,  we  passed  a  general  law  "  pro- 


'  hibiting  the  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  with  any 
'foreign  country."  In  1800,  May  10;  in  1803, 
February  28;  in  1807,  March  2;  in  1818,  April 
20;  in  1819,  March  3;  and  in  1820,  May  15,  laws 
were  severally  passed,  not  only  restricting  and  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade,  but  making  it  felonious, 
in  the  highest  degree  Icnown  to  our  criminal  code. 
The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  May  15, 1820,  provides 
that  any  citizen  or  person  detected  in  the  slave 
trade  "shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  suffet  death." 

Thus  we  see  that  we  have  long  .since  placed  the 
man  who  goes  abroad  to  deal  or  traffic  in  the 
blood  and  bones  of  the  African,  by  the  side  of  the 
murderer.  We  hang  the  one  as  we  do  the  other. 
We  have  expended  mucli  treawtire,  and  many  lives, 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  Why  do  this,  if  sla- 
very is  right?  If  the  principle  is  correct,  then  let 
us  repeal  these  prohibitory  laws,  call  home  our 
vessels  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  restore  to  our 
citizens  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  throw  open 
our  ports,  upon  the  great  principles  of  free  trade. 
If  we  have  been  wrong  in  placing  the  slave-dealer 
by  the  side  of  the  blackest  felon  on  the  gibbet,  let 
us  retrace  our  steps,  and  no  longer  hold  him  up  a 
degraded  felon — "pirate"  branded  on  his  forehead. 
Will  any  man  propose  this  change?  The  free 
States  would  oppose  it,  because  Ihey  believe  sla- 
very and  the  trade  or  traffic  in  human  beings  to  be 
properly  viewed,  provided  for,  and  disposed  of  in 
these  laws.  They  arc  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
force the  first  great  principles  of  human  freedom, 
which  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  even  life: 
destroy  the  first,  and  the  latter  becomes  worthless. 
The  hand  that  can  be  raised  to  destroy  this  inalien- 
able right,is  justly  consigned  to  a  deeper  pit  of  infa- 
my than  the  one  which  destroys  or  takes  away  life. 

A  great  national  evil  is  sought  to  be  averted  by 
these  enactinents.  Many  in  the  South  would  op- 
pose it  for  precisely  the  sajtie  reasons.  Others 
would  oppose  it,  because  they  desire  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  this  great  trade  at  home.  They  sup- 
pose that  a  sufficient  supply  can  be  raised  on  our 
own  soil  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  new  and  par- 
chasing  States.  They  can  readily  see,  that  to  open 
the  markets  from  abroad,  would  destroy  or  greatly 
lessen  the  value  of  the  slaves  bred  at  home. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage, remarks,  that  "  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
'  if  our  slaves  were  to  be  restricted  to  their  present 
'  limits,  they  would  greatly  diminish  in  value,  and 
'  thus  seriously  impair  the  fortunes  of  their  own- 
'  ers. "  To  carry  out  the  ai-gument,  he  might  have 
added:  to  save  our  fortunes,  and  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  our  slaves,  we  nriust  have  more  territory, 
where  we  can  send  off  our  increase  or  surplus 
slave  crop,  and  we  must  be  protected  against  for- 
eign importation.  We  must  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  supplying  the  markets  in  these  ac- 
quired territories. 

Sir,  I  le#ve  gentlemen  to  reconcile,  if  they  can, 
this  state  of  things  to  their  views  of  free  trade. 
Claiming  these  people  as  goods  and  chattels,  and 
monopolizing  the  entire  traffic. 

Emigrants  settling  in  Texas  are  prohibited  from 
going  across  to  Africa  to  purchase  slaves;  and  if 
they  attempt  it,  we  hand  them  over  to  the  hang- 
iTian  But  they  can  come  here,  and,  under  the 
very  walls  of  our  Capitol,  buy  up  these  people  as 
they  would  cattle  and  horses,  chain  them  together 
like  so  many  felons,  and  send  them  off  to  Texas. 
A  transaction  which  would  consign  the  actor  to 
the  gibbet  if  done  on  the  coast  of  Africa  among  a 
barbarous  people,  is  all  right  in  the  capital  of  our 
free,  civilized,  and  happy  Republic. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  slave 
commerce  is  secured  to  the  slave  States.  The  two 
cases  before  us  present  a  stranw  contrast — the  one 
is  legalized  and  made  honorable,  the  other  is  de- 
nounced on  our  statute-book  as  ignominious  and 
felonious,  and  punished  with  death. 

Can  any  man  reconcile  this  state  of  things  to  his 
views  of  moral  and  political  right?  Can  we  recon- 
cile the  discrepancy  which  exist.s  in  the  two  branch- 
es of  commerce  ?  I  allude  to  them  not;  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  slave 
States  as  secured  by  the  Constitution,  but  to  show 
that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  exclude  from  our  free 
territories  a  commerce,  a  traffic  wliich  we  have 
branded  as  infamous,  a  trade  which  will  be  ruinous 
to  the  future  well-bein^  of  the  country  or  territory 
for  which  we  are  providing. 
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Upon  tliis  view  we  nnis;ht  safely  rest  the  whole 
question  before  us.  If  the  slave  irade  is  morally 
right,  and  ought  to  be  extended  and  encouraged — 
if  the  introduction  of  slavery  ia  calculated  to  in- 
sure the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try committed  to  our  care,  then,  indeed,  it  is  our 
duty^  not  only  to  allow  it,  but  to  encourage  its 
extension  and  propagation.  Wc  should  remove 
all  existing  barriers  to  the  trade.  We  should  per- 
mit the  people  to  purchase  where  they  please. 
These,  with  me,  arecontrolliT>gconsiderations.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  our  laws  declaring  the  slave 
trade  to  be  piracy,  and  punishable  as  such,  are 
founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice, 
morality,  and  truth;  and  that  the  introduction  of 
this  traffic  and  institution  into  our  (re.e  territories 
now  owned,  or  to  be  acquired,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  possible  injuries  to  the  future  gi-owth, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  country,  and  that 
we  have  full  power  over  the  subject, — I  could  not, 
with  my  vote  or  influence,  aid,  assist,  or  consent  to 
the  infliction  upon  it  of  an  evil  of  such  magnitude. 

I  might  here  allude  to  the  present  prosperous  and 
happy  condition  of  the  great  West,  with  its  teeming 
millions  of  happy  freemen,  owners  of  the  soil,  the 
eultivators  of  their  own  freeiiolds — its  innumera- 
ble villages,  towns,  and  cities,  springing  into  life 
and  growing  up  as  by  magic — its  immense  inland 
commerce,  greatly  exceeding  all  calculations  or 
anticipations — and  ask  any  gentleman  from  the 
South  or  North  to  contrast  their  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  with  wliat  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  black  pall  of  slavery  been  spread  over  it 
in  1787.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism of  Jefferson,  when  he  devised  and  drew 
up  this  restriction  in  1784,*  or  of  his  associates, 
who  carried  it  into  effect  in  1787?  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  its  application  now  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  country  in  question? 

Who  that  has  ever  passed  down  the  Ohio  has 
not  been  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  differ- 
ence between  the  appearance  of  a  slave  country 
on  one  side,  and  a  free  population  on  the  other? 
Who  that  has  ever  travelled  in  the  slave  States 
has  not  observed  the  blighting  and  withering  influ- 
ence of  the  institution?  This  is  conceded  by  many 
of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  statesmen  of  the 
South.  I  might  here  give  the  testimony  of  Wash- 
ingfon,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
a  host  of  others,  coming  down  to  the  present  day. 
A  few  extracts,  however,  must  suffice. 

Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  says: 

"  I  can  only  say,  tliat  there  is  not  aman  livini;  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  tlian  I  do,  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  atio- 
lition  of  it;  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode 
by  which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  the  leffislalive  autho- 
rity ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suflrage  will  go,  shall  not  be 
wanting." 

In  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette,  on  the  subject 
of  his  efforts  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Cayenne,  he  says: 

"  Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itacif  generally 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  lliis  country." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mercer,  he  says: 
"  I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance  should 
compel  ine  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase;  it  being 
among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law." 

In  other  letters  he  ascribes  the  depreciation  of 
southern  lands  to  the  existence  of  slavery.  In  his 
last  will  and  testament  is  found  this  clause: 

"  Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  Will  and  desire 
that  all  my  slaves  which  I  hold  in  my  own  right  shall  receive 
their  freedom." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  Father  of  our 
Republic  regarded  this  subject;  he  has  left  on  rec- 
ord his  living  and  his  dying  testimony  against  it. 
Sir,  what  would  be  the  language  of  the  patriarch, 
could  his  pure  spirit  return  and  take  a  position 
among  us  at  this  moment?  On  which  side  would 
he  range  himself?  What  would  he  say  of  the  doc- 
trines now  promulgated  from  the"  Old  Dominion?" 

I  need  not  stop  to  answer  these  inquiries.  An 
answer  is  found  in  a  life  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  truth.  He  would  desire  his 
ashes  to  be  removed  from  a  land  where  they  pro- 
pose to  perpetuate  slavery. 


*  Original  draught  ofMr.  Jefferson's  restriction.  SeeJour- 
nal  of  Congress  for  April  19,  1784,  vol.  4,  p.  373. 

"  That  after  the  year  1800,  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
shall  be  neither  slavury  nor  unvoluntary  servitude  in  any  of 
the  said  Stales,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  have  been 
personally  guilty." 


The  testimony  of  Jefferson  is  still  stronger:  he 
says: 

"  niere  must  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of 
our  people  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  os. 
The  whole  comrnerc*  between  niaster  and  slave  is  a  perpet- 
ual exerofse  irftlre  most  boisterous  p:i5sions,  the  most  unre- 
mitting despotism  on  thenne  part,  and  degrading submissio,ns 
on  the  other ;  our  children  see  (his  and  learn  to  imitate  it." 
"Tile  man  must  be  a  prodisy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And  with 
what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded  who,  per- 
mitting (me-half  the  cifiz.ens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other,  transforms  those  fnto  despots  and  these  into  ene- 
mies, destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part  and  the  amor  pa- 
tria  of  the  other."  "  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their 
industry  also  is  destroyed." 

Again,  he  says: 

"  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  coiinfrj'  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just ;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever ;  that,  con- 
sidering numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means,  only  a  revolit- 
lion  of  the  wheel  of  fcirtiine,  an  exchange  of  situations,  is 
among  possible  events  ;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  sn- 
pernatnral  interference.  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  that 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

Again: 

"  What  an  incomprehensihie  machine  is  man  !  who  can 
endure  foil,  famine,  stripes,  imprrsoninent,  and  death  itself, 
in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty;  and  the  next  moment  be 
deaf  to  ail  those  motives  w.hose  powersupport^d  him  throuah 
his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow  men  a  bnndase,  one  hour 
of  which  is  frau2ht  with  more  misery  than  ages  of  that  which 
he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.   Price,  of  London,  who  had 
interested  himself  in  behalf  of  emancipation,  he_ 
says: 

"Northward  ofthe  Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and  there 
an  opponent  to  yotir  doctrine,  as  j'oii  may  find  here  and  there 
a  rohbor  and  a  murderer  ;  but  in  no  greater  number." 

In  another  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  1814,  we 
find  the  following  emphatic  language: 

"  Yntir  favor  of  July  31  w.is  duly  received,  and  read  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  The  sentiments  do  honor  to  the  head  and 
heart  ofthe  writer.  Mine  on  thesubject  of  the  slavery  of  ne- 
groes have  long  since  been  in  the  possession  ofthe  public,  and 
timehas  only  served  to  eive  them  stronger  root." 

'•The  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of  country  plead 
equally  the  cause  of  these  people,  and  it  is  a  reproacfi  to  us 
that  they  should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain." 

Again : 
"  We  must  wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance 
of  these  our  brethren." 

Brethren!  Brethren  do  we  hear  from  the  great 
fntmder  of  the  Democratic  party?  The  language 
of  Virginia  statesmen  now  is,  "  Goods  and  chat- 
tels," "  property,"  "  human  cattle." 

Hear  him  further: 

"  When  the  measure  of  their  fears  shall  he  full,  when 
their  groans  shall  have  involved  Heaven  itself  in  darkness, 
doubtless  a  God  of  Justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress." 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  denounces  the  King  for  keeping  open 
the  slave  markets  in  the  colonies  against  their  will: 
he  calls  it  an  "  execrable  commerce." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sparks,  Feb.  4,  1824,  he  avows 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  opinions  formed  in  early 
life  on  this  subject.  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
grreat  Virginia  statesman,  the  pride  of  the  free 
Democratic  world.  We  have  been  taught  to  look 
to  him  as  the  exponent  of  Democratic  principles. 
They  will  stand  the  test  and  scrutiny  of  time,  and 
must  prevail.  By  the  side  of  Jefferson,  on  this 
great  question,  stood  Franklin,  Rush,  Jay,  Adams, 
Gates,  George  Clinton,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
hosts  of  other  leading  and  patriotic  spirits. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,]  in  his  speech  delivered  here  on  the  third 
instant,  took  occasion  to  say  that  "Washington, 
'  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  the  most  patriotic  and 
'  useful  men  that  ever  lived  in  this  country,  owned 
'  slaves;"  evidently  designing  to  appropriate  the 
weight  of  these  great  names  in  favor  of  slavery. 
What  could  be  more  unjust  and  unfounded  so  far 
as  the  argument  is  concerned;  and  what  gross  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  these  departed  sages! 
This  might  have  been  expected  from  other  quar- 
ters, but  coming  from  that  direction  it  surprised 
me. 

The  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  has  left  us  his 
opinions  of  slavery.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  them.  He 
says: 

"Would  anyone  believe  that  I  am  master  of  slaves  of 
my  own  choice.'  I  will  not,  I  cannot  justify  it.  I  believe 
a  time  will  come  when  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to 
abolish  this  lamentable  evil." 

On  another  occasion,  he  said: 

"  It  would  rejoice  my  very  soul  that  every  one  of  my 
fellow-beings  was  emancipated.  We  ought  to  Lament  and 
deplore  the  necessity  of  holding  om  fellow-men  in  bondage." 


Such  was  the  language  of  this  patriot.  Ho 
could  bring  up  these  men  from  the  scale  of  mere 
"  properhj ,"  and  place  them  by  his  side  as  "fellow- 
men."  How  differen't  the  language  now  uttered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly.] 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  speech  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, said; 

"  We  have  found  that  this  cvfl  has  preyed  upon  the  very 
vitals  of  the  Union,  and  has  been  prejudicial  to  all  the  States 
in  which  it  has  e.-^isted." 

Mr.  Pinkney,  in  a  speech  on  this  subject,  says: 
"  Never  will  your  country  be  productive — never  will  its 
agricultirre,  its  commerce,  or  its  manufactures  flourish,  so 
long  as  they  depend  on  reluctant  bondmen  for  their  prog- 
ress. Even  the  earth  itself,  which  teenss  with  profusion 
under  the  cultivating  hand  of  the  free-born  laborer,  shrinks 
into  barrenness  from  the  containinating  swi^at  of  a  slave. 
Survey  the  countries  where  the  hand  of  freedom  conducts 
the  ploughsbare.  and  compare  their  produce  with  yoius." 

The  view  here  taken  by  Mr.  Pinkney  is  con- 
clusively sustained  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  late  re- 
pw>rt.     He  s-ays: 

"  The  skill,  energy,  and  industry,  the  interestand  pride  ii» 
success,  the  vigilance  and  perseverance,  thai  will  he  mani- 
fested by  our  intcdligent  workingmen  under  sirch  a  system, 
will  far  more  than  refund  to  eapitad  such  reasonable  partici- 
pation in  its  profits,  and  enable  such  American  establish- 
ments to  snpply  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  partici- 
pation of  all  our  people  in  the  government,  that  is  one  great 
cause  of  our  prosperity  ;  and  the  participation  of  our  work- 
ingmen in  the  profits  of  our  industrial  esl-abUshments  would 
exhibit  similar  results." 

Mr.  Walker  says  it  is  this  principle  of  elevating: 
the  workingmen  into  partners  that  has  enabled  our 
fishermen  to  drive  from  the  most  distant  seas  all 
competition. 

"  Tliis  elevating  the  toiling  miliiorrs  of  America  icr  a  just 
participation  of  the  profits  of  that  capital  which  is  made 
fruitful  only  by  their  industry,  will  yet  enjoy  as  great  a  tri- 
umph as  that  unfettered  trade  and  untaxed  and  unrestricted 
labor  with  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  yet  will  be,  proudly  as- 
sociated. 

"  Whatiscalled  the  pauperlaborof  Europe  is  already  infe- 
rior to  our  labor,  but  would  be  rendered  still  more  powerless 
to  compete  witli  us  when  labor  here  participated  with  capiH 
tal  in  tlie  profits." 

Such  is  the  comparison  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
between  the  enterprising  freeman  of  our  country 
and  the  oppressed  laborer  of  Europe.  It  is  not  an 
overdrawn  picture;  it  is  literally  true,  and  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  it  will  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  slave  States,  where  the  laborer  is  put 
on  a  par  with  and  made  a  part  of  the  machinery. 
The  miserable  being  who  drives  the  plough  looks 
forward  to  a  life  to  be  dragged  out  in  the  service 
of  his  master,  and  all  the  reward  he  can  anticipate 
is  the  certainty  of  being,  like  the  plough  he  holds, 
cast  off  when  no  longer  useful.  He  cannot  claim 
even  his  own  offspring.  He  is  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  their  being  torn  from  his  embrace  and  sent 
in  chains  to  the  slave  marts.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Walker  is  sound,  and  the  slave  Statea 
w-ill  drag  their  slow  length  along  until  they  abolish 
this  miserable  system  of  bondage. 

General  Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  he,  as  well  as  the  whole 
country,  were  under  to  the  people  of  color  in  the 
ever-memorable  struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  an  address  to  these  people  on  that 
occasion,  he  says: 

"Soldiers:  When,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile,  I  called 
you  to  take  up  arms,  inviting  you  to  partake  the  perils  and 
glory  of  your  white  fellow-citizens,  I  expected  much  from 
you;  for  I  was  not  ignorant  that  you  possessed  qualities 
most  formidable  to  an  invading  enemy.  I  knew  with  what 
fortitude  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  the 
fatigues  oi"  a  campaign.  I  knew  well  how  you  loved  your 
native  country,  and  that  you  had,  as  well  as  ourselves,  tO' 
defend  what  man  holds  most  dear — his  parents,  relations, 
wife,  children,  and  property.  You  have  done  more  than  I 
expected.  I  found  among  you  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which 
leads  to  the  performance  of  great  things. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  hear  how 
praiseworthy  was  your  conduct  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people  will,  I  doubt 
not,  give  you  the  praise  your  exploits  entitle  you  to.  Your 
General  anticipates  them  in  applauding  your  noble  ardor." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  this  Hall  to  these 
people  now.  The  brave  and  gallant  General  could 
address  them  as  equals  in  the  hour  of  peril;  but 
here  they  are  degraded  into  goods  and  chattels — put 
on  a  par  with  the  brute. 

The  eccentric  and  talented  John  Randolph,  who 
so  long  wielded  an  influence  in  this  hall  and 
throughout  the  country,  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  sages  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello  on 
this  subject.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1816,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 
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" Re^olveii,  That  a.  oominittee  he  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illoeal  traffic  of  slaves 
carried  on  in  and  througli  the  District  of  Ciilunibia,  and  to 
report  whether  any  and  wliat  measures  are  necessary  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  same." 

This  resolutioH  was  adopted;  Mr.  Randolph  was 
appointed  chairman.  On  the  5th,  il  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers. 

Sir,  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  and  in- 
dignation of  the  spirit  of  this  distrnguished  Vir- 
ginian, had  it  been  permitted  to  witness  the  action 
of  this  House  a  few  days  since  on  a  similar  reso- 
lution !  Should  we  not  have  heard  the  cutting  and 
withering  rebuke  administered  by  his  masterly 
tongue  to  a  Northern  statesman  in  1820  repeated? 
I  will  give  it  as  indicating  not  only  his  views  of 
slavery,  but  of  Northern  men  who  join  the  slave- 
holding  interest:  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  neither  envy 
the  head  nor  the  heart  of  that  man  from  the  North 
who  rises  here  to  defend  slavery  upon  principle." 
This  is  doubtless  the  feeling  of  every  honorable 
man  at  the  South  to  this  day.  During  the  same 
controversy,  alluding  to  the  North,  he  said: 

"  We  do  not  govern  them  by  our  black  slaves,  but  by  their 
own  u'hitc  slavea.  We  know  what  we  are  doing.  We  have 
conquered  j-ou  once,  and  we  can  again  ;  and  how.'  Not  hy 
meansofour  extra  Representatives  on  account  of  our  slaves, 
but  by  means  of  white  slaves  wlio  come  here  from  the  North 
and  do  our  bidding." 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  truth-telling  Ran- 
dolph. Willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  treason,  yet 
despising  the  traitor  who  could  sacrifice  his  free 
principles,  and  betray  a  free  constituency.  I  trust 
his  sarcasm  can  have  no  application  during  this  con- 
test; but  we  shall  see.  His  dying  testimony  against 
the  system  is  found  in  his  will.     In  that  he  says: 

"I  give  to  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which  my  con- 
science tells  me  they  are  justly  entitled." 

The  last,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  of  our 
revolutionary  heroes  who  has  recorded  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  system,  is  the  gallant  and  noble-minded 
Lafayette.  Having  periled  his  life  and  fortune  to 
aid  our  fathers  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  he 
could  not  witness  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
American  slavery  without  feeling  the  keenest  an- 
guish.    In  alluding  to  it  he  says: 

"  While  I  am  indulging  in  my  views  of  American  pros- 
pects and  American  liberty,  it  is  mortifying  to  be  told  that 
in  that  very  country  a  large  portion  of  tlie  people  are  slaves. 
It  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  face  of  the  nation.  Such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  always  exist." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  near  the  close  of  his 
useful  life,  he  saj's: 

"  I  would  never  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  cause  of 
America,  if  I  eould  have  conceived  that  thereby  1  was  found- 
ing a  land  of  slavery." 

I  will  now  leave  the  revolutionary  witnesses, 
and  come  down  to  more  modern  times.  I  shall 
continue  to  draw  my  evidence  principally  from  the 
South, — men  who  speak  from  actual  observation: 
they  will  be  believed  at  the  North,  and  they  can- 
not be  impeached  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
said: 

"Slavery  discourages  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
poor  despise  labor  when  it  is  performed  by  slaves.  It  pre- 
vents the  immigration  of  whiles,  who  really  enrich  and 
strengthen  a  country.  It  produces  the  most  pernicious  effects 
on  morals.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant. 
It  brings  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  a  country." 

Governor  Randolph,  in  his  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  in  1820,  said: 

"The  deploiable  error  of  our  ancestors  in  copying  a  civil 
institution  from  savage  Africa  lias  affixed  upon  their  pos- 
terity a  depressing  burden,  vvliich  nothing  but  the  extraor- 
dinary benefits  conferred  by  our  happy  climate  could  have 
enabled  us  to  support.  We  have  been  Jar  outstripped  by 
Stales  to  whom  nature  has  been  far  less  bountiful.  It  is 
painful  to  consider  what  might  have  been'under  other  cir- 
cumstances the  amount  of  general  wealth  in  Virginia." 

Mr.  Brodnax,  in  a  speech  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  in  1832,  said: 

"  That  slavery  in  Virginia  is  an  evil,  and  a  transcendant 
evil,  It  would  be  more  than  idle  to  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a 
mildew  which  has  blighted  every  region  it  has  touched 
from  the  creation  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Custis  said: 

"  The  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  of  a  State  is  to  be 
Been  in  its  increase  of  inhabitants  and  consequent  progress 
in  industry  and  wealth.  Of  the  vast  tide  of  emigration  which 
now  rushes  like  a  cataract  to  the  West,  not  even  a  trickling 
rill  wends  its  way  to  tlie  ancient  Dominion.  Of  the  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  who  daily  seek  an  asylum  and  a  home 
in  the  empire  of  liberty,  how  many  turn  their  steps  to  the 
region  of  the  slaves?  None— no,  not  one.  There  is  a  mala- 
lia  ill  tlie  atmosphere  of  those  regions,  which  the  new 


comer  shuns  as  being  deleterious  to  his  views  and  habits. 
See  the  wide-spreadiniruin  which  the  avarice  of  our  ances- 
tral Government  has  produced  in  the  South,  as  witnessed  in 
a  sparse  population  of  freemen,  deserted  habitations,  and 
fields  without  culture  !  Strange  to  tell, even  the  wolf,  driven 
hack  long  since  by  the  approach  of  man,  now  returns,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hundred  years,  to  howl  over  the  desolations 
of  slavery." 

Another  member  said: 

"lam  gratified  to  perceive  that  no  gentleman  has  yet 
risen  iu  this  Hall  the  avowed  advocate  of  slavery.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  such  a  voice  could  be  listened  to  with 
patience,  or  even  forbearance.  I  regret  that  we  should  find 
one  among  us  who  enters  the  lists  as  an  apologist,  except 
on  the  ground  ol' necessity.  If  there  be  one  who  concurs 
with  the  gentleman  from  Brunswick  [Mr.  Gholson]  in  the 
harmless  character  of  this  institution,  let  me  request  him  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  this 
Commonwealth,  barren,  desolate,  and  seared  as  it  were  by 
the  avenging  hand  of  Hi.aven,  with  the  descriptions  we  have 
of  the  same  from  those  who  broke  its  virgin  soil.  To  what 
is  this  change  ascribable.''  Alone  to  the  withering  and  blast- 
ing eflects  of  slavery."' 

Still  another  member  said: 

"The  evils  of  this  system  cannot  be  enumerated.  They 
glare  upon  us  at  every  step.  When  the  owner  looks  to  liis 
wasted  estate,  he  knows  and  feels  them." 

Mr.  Ritchie,  the  venerable  and  resp;'cted  editor 
of  the  Union,  in  speaking  of  the  subject  of  slavery, 
in  1832,  said: 

"  It  is  probable,  from  what  we  hear,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Colored  Population  will  report  some  plan  for  getliiig 
rid  of  the  free  people  of  color.  I5ut  is  this  all  that  can  be 
done.'  Are  we  forever  to  sutler  the  greatest  evil  which  can 
scourge  our  land,  not  only  to  remain,  but  to  increase  in  its 
dimensions.'  Yes,  something  must  be  done,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  no  honest  man  to. deny  it." 

"  When,  within  a  period  equal  to  that  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  has  been  in  existence,  those  numbers  will 
increase  to  more  than  two  millions  within  Virginia;  when 
this,  the  fairest  land  on  all  this  continent,  l()r  soil,  and  cli 
mate,  and  situation  combined,  might  become  a  sort  of  garden 
spot  if  it  were  worked  by  the  hands  of  ir/iUe  men  alone, — 
can  loe,  onzht  we,  to  sit  quietly  down,  fold  our  arms,  and  say 
to  each  other,  '  Well,  vvell,  this  thing  will  not  come  to  the 
worst  in  our  day."  Something  ought  to  be  done;  means 
sure,  but  gradual — systematic,  but"  discreet,  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  reducing  the  mass  of  evil  that  is  pressing  upon 
the  South. 

"  The  disease  ie  deep-seated.  It  is  at  the  heart's  core.  It 
is  consuming  our  vitals." — See  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Jan- 
uary 7.  1832. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  speaking  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
said: 

"The  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  irresistilde  tendency 
which  it  has  to  undermine  and  destroy  everything  like  vir- 
tue and  morality  in  the  community." 

"  In  that  part  of  the  State  below  tide-water,  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  wears  an  appearance  of  almost  utter 
desolation,  distressing  to  the  beholder.  The  very  spot  on 
which  our  ancestors  landed  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
year.;  ago  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  again  becoming  the 
haunt  of  wild  beasts." 

Mr.  Randolph  said: 

"The  hour  of  the  eradication  of  the  evil  is  advancing.  It 
must  come.  Whether  it  is  effected  by  the  energies  ofour 
own  minds  or  the  bloody  scenes  of  Southampton  and  St. 
Domingo,  is  a  tale  for  history." 

Mr.  Boiling  said; 

"Sir,  that  it  is  an  evil, a  great  and  appalling  evil,  he  dared 
believe  no  sane  man  would  or  could  deny.  It  is  a  blighting 
and  withering  curse  upon  this  land." 

Mr.  Faulkner  said: 

"  Being  thus  injurious,  have  we  not  a  right  to  demand  its 
extermination  .'  Shall  society  suffer  that  the  slaveholder 
may  continue  to  gather  his  vigintial  crop  of  human  flesh  ."' 

I  might  add  the  names  of  Rives,  Powell,  Mc- 
Dowell, and  tnany  others,  who  spoke  of  the  insti- 
tution in  equally  strong  language,  but  time  will 
not  permit.  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  files  of  the 
Enquirer  for  a  full  report  of  these  speeches.*  (See 
Enquirer  for  1832.) 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bayly]  that  a  different  sentiment  now  pre- 
vails in  that  State;  that  the  institution  is  now 
regarded  with  favor;  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the 
slave,  &c.  This  may  be  so.  I  am  bound  to  re- 
spect his  opinions  of  his  own  Stale.  This  is  an 
evidence  that  opinions,  not  principles,  may  change. 
History  shows  that  nations,  in  falling  from  the 
highest  state  of  prosperity  into  the  weakness  of 
luxury,  change  their  opinions  with  their  change  of 
habits.  The  virtues  of  a  former  age  become  obso- 
lete. Effeminate  pleasures  relax  the  nerve  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  a  willing  sacrifice.  Poets  and 
orators,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  cominunity  in 
which  they  live,  have  praised  the  delusion  until 
the  heart  of  the  nation  has  been  corrupted  to  the 
core,  and  ceased  to  beat. 

How  will  the  opinions  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
inan  be   relished    by  the  young   republic  whose 


*  The  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, and  were  ayes  64,  noes  59, 


devotion  to  liberty'has  been  applauded  in  this  Hall, 
and  whose  noblest  act,  after  self-emancipation,  was 
the  restoration  of  the  slave  to  freedom.'  Surely 
his  effort  to  reverse  the  wheels  of  civilization,  and 
send  us  back  to  the  dark  ages,  will  be  as  unavail- 
ing as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  gentleman  mourns  over  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the  colonies  of  republican  France.  He 
regards  this  as  an  indication  of  their  incapacity  for 
self-government.  And  what  added  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  scene  was  to  see  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber from  a  free  State  [Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll]  sym- 
[!  pathizing  with  him  in  his  regrets.  He  would  be 
Ij  glad  to  retain  even  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
j;  Algiers  i;n  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  accompany  him 
j|  back  to  the  ages  of  the  world  when  this  principle 
was  tolerated;  but,  thank  Heaven,  they  are  beyond 
his  grasp.  This  proves  that  the  influences  of  the 
system  are  anything  but  salutary.  It  carries  its 
votaries  backward  instead  of  taking  them  onward 
in  the  march  of  intellect  and  philanthropy,  as  v/ell 
as  all  the.  great  improvements  of  the  age.  To  all 
this,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  object. 

Let  Virginia  go  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VII., 
when  the  people  had  regular  markets  for  the  .sale 
of  their  children,  if  she  chooses.  We  shall  not 
quarrel  with  her  for  so  doing.  All  we  say  is,  spare 
the  free  country  we  are  acquiring  from  such  a  fate — 
from  such  degradation.  I  do  not  believe  Virginia 
will  follow  such  leaders;  she  will  be  guided  by  the 
precepts  of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  the  Randolphs. 

I  will  here  give  the  decrees  of  the  French  Re- 
public, (or  the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen: 

"  The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic,  consider- 
ing that  no  French  land  should  any  longer  l)ear  slaves,  de- 
crees: A  commission  is  instituted,  under  the  Provisional 
IVIini>ter  of  Colonies  and  the  Marine,  to  prepare,  within  the 
shortest  delay,  the  act  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  Republic. 

"  Paris,  March  4.  F.  ARAGO." 

This  decree  was  followed  up,  after  the  Republic 
was  fully  established,  by  the  following  ordinance 
of  the  National  Convention: 

"Jirt.  1.  Slavery  shall  be  entirely  abolished  in  all  the 
French  colonics  and  possessions,  two  months  after  the  pio- 
mulgation  of  this  decree,  in  each  of  them.  After  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  present  decree  in  the  colonies,  all  corpo- 
real chastisement,  all  sale  of  persons  not  free,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely interdicted. 

'•Jirt.  2.  The  system  of  engagement  for  the  time,  estab- 
lished at  Senegal,  is  suppresssd. 

"Jlrt.  3.  The  governors  or  general  commissioners  of  the 
Republic  are  charged  to  use  all  the  necessary  measures  to 
secure  liberty  at  Martinique,  Guadaloupe  and  its  depend- 
encies. Isle  of  Reuion,  Guyaniie,  Senegal,  and  all  other 
French  establishments  on  the  west  side  of  Africa,  the  Isle 
of  Mayete  and  its  dependencies  in  Algeria. 

"JJrt.  4.  The  old  slaves  condemned  are  relieved  from  all 
punishment  afflictive  in  correctional,  for  acts  which,  if  im- 
puted to  freemen,  would  not  bring  upon  them  chastisement. 
Individuals  transported  by  an  administrative  measure  are 
recalled. 

'■'Jlrt.  5.  The  National  Assembly  shall  regulate  the  indem- 
nity which  shall  be  accorded  to  the  cojonies. 

"Jirt.  6.  The  colonies  and  India,  purified  of  servitude, 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Natioiyil  Assembly. 

".Urt.  7.  The  principle  that  the  soil  of  Fiance  shall  free 
the  slave  who  touches  it  is  applied  to  the  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Republic. 

"Jirt.S.  In  future,  even  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  inter- 
dicted to  all  French  citizens  to  buy  and  sell  slaves,  or  to  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  traffic,  expolitation  de 
ce  senre ;  every  infraction  of  these  regulations  shall  bring 
with  it  the  loss  of  the  character  of  French  citizen.  Never- 
theless, the  French  who  are  found  within  these  prohibitions 
at  the  nioinent  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  decree, 
shall  have  a  delay  of  three  years  to  conform  to  them.  Those 
who  become  possessors  of  slaves  in  fojeign  countries,  by 
inheritance  or  marriage,  are,  by  the  same  penalty,  bound  to 
free  or  sell  them,  in  the  same  period,  counted  from  the  day 
when  their  possession  shall  have  commenced. 

"^rt.  9.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 
and  the  Minister  of  War,  arc  charged,  each  in  his  depart- 
ment, with  the  execution  of  this  decree." 

The  gentleman  has  already  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee in  making  speeches  on  this  subject.  He  has 
discussed  it  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  condemned,  in  no  measured  ter-ms,  all  who  op- 
pose the  extension  of  his  favorite  institution,  "  as 
the  instruments  of  England''— m  "  (timing  a  blow 
at  this  whole  Confederacy."  l^ot  satisfied  with  ex- 
hausting his  vials  of  wrath  now  at  command,  he 
must  exhume  an  old  speech  of  his  own,  which 
had  been  buried  for  years,  and  republish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ivorld—l  mean  the  icorld  he  repre- 
sents; in  which,  I  am  credibly  informed,  there 
is  not  a  single  newspaper  published.  The  gen- 
tleman has  seen  fit  to  pour  out  upon  New  York 
a  profusion  of  gall,  indicative  of  the  copious  foun- 
tain from  whciTce  it  came;  but  it  will  fall  harm- 
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less  at  her  feet.  The  puny  shafts  of  the  slave- 
power  of  this  country  can  never  harm  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  or  turji  her  aside  from  the 
onward  and  upward  march  of  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  wealth,  which  she  has  commenced.  That 
velic  of  barbarism,  which  the  gentleman  hugs  to 
his  bosom,  hm  been  repudiated  by  her,  and  it  will 
never  curse  our  free  Territories  by  her  consent. 
Her  thirty-six  votes  in  Congress  will,  now  and 
forever,  be  given  against  extending  an  infamous 
traffic  in  human  beings  beyond  its  present  limits, 
unless  her  solemn  instructions  are  disregarded. 

Who  are  these  people,  thus  stigmatized  as  ''in- 
struments of  England  7"  Let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

Resolutions  of  Vermont — January  28,  1847. 

"The  Lesislature  ofVeimont  adopted  .i  ix-solution  to  the 
effect,  tliiit  it  will  not  give  its  couiiteTiaiipe,  aid,  or  assent, 
to  the  admission  into  tlie  Federal  Union  of  any  new  State 
whose  Constitution  tolerates  slavery;  and  appe.-ils  to  eacli  of 
the  other  States  lo  concur  in  that  declaration,  accoinpanii  d 
by  another  instructing  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect." 

Resolutions  of  New  York — Fe}truanj&,  1847. 

"Resolved,  That  ii'  any  territory  is  hereafter  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  or  annexed  thereto,  the  act  by  which  such 
territory  is  acquired  or  annexed,  whatever  such  act  may  be, 
should  contain  an  unalterable  fundamental  article  or  pro- 
vision, whereby  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  be  forever  excluded  IVoni  the 
territory  acquired  or  annexed." 

Resolutions  of  Pennsylvania — February  8,  1847. 

"The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  next 
largest  in  the  Union,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  vole  against 
any  measure  whatevei'by  which  territory  will  accrue  to  the 
Unicm,  unless,  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  lav/  upon  which 
any  compact  or  treaty  is  based,  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  for  crime,  shall  be  forevi-r  i)tohibited." 
Resolutions  of  Rhode  Island— February  10,  1847. 

"  We  protest  against  the  introduction  of  slaves,  upon  any 
terms,  into  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether  of 
old  or  recent  acquisition;  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  or 
has  not  immeniorially  existed;  and  we  hold,  that  so  far  from 
aiming  to  extend  an  institution  like  slavery  over  a  wider 
territory  than  is  now  pervaded  by  it,  it  is  eiraily  the  interest, 
1)0  less  than  the  duty,  of  the  slaveiiolding  States,  to  circuin- 
Bcribe  its  operations  within  their  own  limits,  and  to  provide, 
if  possible,  for  its  gradual  extinguishment  whenever  the 
public  sentiment  will  permit  it." 

Resolutions  of  Ohio — February  15, 1847. 

"That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  State. 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  he,  and  are  hereby, 
respectfully  requested  to  procure  the  passage  of  measures  in 
that  body  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  and  also  I'rom  any  other  territory  that 
now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  annexed  to  the  United  States." 
Resolutions  of  New  Jersey — February  19,  1847. 

"The  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Legi>lainre  of  New  Jer- 
sey instructs  ibeir  Senators  and  Representalivf  sin  Congress 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure,  .ts  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion to  any  a't  of  annexation  of  any  territory  hereafter  to  lie 
acquired  by  the  United  States  as  an  indemnity  (or  claims, 
that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  p\inish- 
inent  lor  crime,  siiall  be  tbrever  excluded  from  the  territory 
to  be  annexed." 

Resolutions  of  New  Hampshire — Felniary  19,  1847. 

"That  the  Senator  «nd  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
this  State  be  respectfully  requested  to  urge  the  passage  of 
measures  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  District  of'  Co- 
lumbia, for  its  exclusion  Irom  Oregon  and  other 'J'eriitories 
that  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  may  belong  to  the  United 
States,  for  all  constitutional  measures  lor  the  suppression 
of  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  to  resist  the  admission  of 
any  new  State  into  the  Union  wliile  tolerating  slavery." 

Resolution  of  the  Nem  Hampshire  Democratic  Convention. 

" /ieso/.i.crf, 'That  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  most  important  is  an  abidins;  adherence  to  the  com- 
promises of  llie  Constitution,  as  the  anchor  of  safety  to  the 
Union  itself — while  at  the  same  time  none  are  more  oyposcdthan 
ourselves  to  the  continuance  or  uider  exiention  of  slavery,  and 
that  we  will  oppise  so  s^reat  an  evil  to  tlie' progress  ofciviliza- 
tioa  and  humanity,  ahniever  a  proper  occasion  shall  arrive, 
and  by  every  mtasure  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
its  compromises  ;  and_that  we  deem  the  imputations  of  our 
opponents  on  that  subject  too  false  to  be  worthy  of  regard, 
too  frivolous  to  be  deserving  of  an^wer,  too  inconsistent, 
coining,  a-  they  do,  from  men  who  oppose  the  concession  of 
an  hour's  respite  from  labor  to  our  own  white  laborers  of  the 
North,  to  rise  to  a  point  where  they  may  be  reached  by  any 
other  sentiment  than  contempt.  For  ve  declareit  our  solemn 
conviction,  as  the  Democratic  party  have  heretofore  done 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  hereafter 
exist  in  any  territory  which  may  he  acquired  by  or  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  approve  of  the  votes  of  our  dele- 
gates in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  WUmot  Proviso." 
Resolutions  of  Michigan^March  1,  1847. 

"That  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  whether  by 
purchase,  conquest,  or  otherwise,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of 
the  General  Government  to  extend  over  the  same  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  (being  the  one  prohibiting  slavery  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,)  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  conditions 
and  immunities." 

Resolutions  of  Massachusetts — March  1,  1847. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  people  of  Miissachu.^etts 
will  strenuously  resist  the  annexation  of  any  new  territory 
to  this  Union  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  is  to  be 


tolerated  or  established;  and  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of 
th"  pp.ople  of  this  Conraionwealth,  do  hereby  solemnly  pro- 
test against  the  acquisition  of  any  additional  territory  with- 
out an  express  provision  by  Congress  that  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  such  territory, 
otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crime." 

Resolutions  of  Maine,  passed  .August  3, 1847. 
"Resolved,  That  the  sentiment  of  this  State  is  protburd. 
sincere,  and  almost  universal,  thai  the  influence  of  slavery 
upon  productive  energy  is  like  the  blight  of  mildew;  that  it 
is  a  moral  and  social  evil ;  that  it  does  violence  to  the  rights 
of  man,  as  a  thinking,  reasonable,  and  responsible  being. 
Influenced  by  such  considerations,  this  State  will  oppose 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  which  may  be 
acquired  as  an  indemnity  (i)r  claims  upon  Mexico." 

Before  parting  with  the  gentleman,  I  desire  to 
call  his  attention  to  some  of  the  Virginia  laws  ap- 
plicable lo  these  people,  for  whom  he  has  such  a 
tender  regard — a  regard  which  would  enslave  them 
forever.  I  find  them  alluded  lo  in  the  late  message 
of  the  Governor  of  that  Stale.  He  says:  "We 
'  prohibit  free  negroes  from  settling  in  Virginia." 
"  We  remove  them  if  they  venture  within  our 
'limits."  "Since  1806,  manumitted  slaves  who 
'  remain  twelve  tnonihs  in  the  State  are  sold  into 
'  slavery."  "  We  don't  allow  thenri  to  be  learned 
'  to  read  and  write;  to  have  arms;  to  give  evidence 
'  against  whiles;  lo  teach  the  word  of  God  lo  their 
'  own  race  in  public  assemblies.'"  These  are  a  few 
of  the  numerous  laws  of  the  Old  Doininion,  by 
which  this  unhappy  race  are  ground  into  the  very 
dust.  Where,  among  all  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  world,  can  be  found  such  downright  oppression 
and  injustice.'  The  gentleman  talks  about  the 
degradation  of  these  people:  how  can  they  be 
otherwise  under  .such  a  system  of  laws,  with  such 
a  people  to  enforce  them  ?  Put  the  aristocracy  of 
Virginia  under  such  a  code,  and  let  it  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  race  whose  interest  it  was  to  degrade 
them,  and  how  long  wotild  it  take  for  them  to  reach 
a  state  of  similar  degradation  .-' 

The  honorable  member  cites,  as  authority  to 
sustain  himself,  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Canning,  in 
1824,  "that  he  would  prefer  the  continuance  of 
'  slavery,  with  all  its  acknowledged  evils,  to  im- 
'  mediate  emancipation."  Why  does  he  stop  with 
Mr.  Canning.'     What  said  Lord  Brougham.' 

"Tell  me  not  of  rights — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the 
planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  riaht.  I  acknowledge  not 
the  property,  in  vain  you  tell  iiie  of  laws  that  sanction  such 
a  claim.  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 
codes,  the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times 
— it  is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of 
man  ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal  while  men 
despise  fraud  and  loathe  rajiine  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall 
reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that  man 
can  hold  property  in  man  !" 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  ihe  British  nation, 
which  found  utterance  through  the  eloquence  of 
Wilberforce,  Pill,  Burke,  Martin,  Fox,  Horsley, 
Huddleslon,  Granville,  Grattan,  Curran,  and  nu- 
merous others,  who  triumphed  over  the  slave  power 
after  a  desperate  struggle.  Slavery  was  swept  from 
all  her  colonies,  of  which  she  had  twenty.  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  men  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire  now,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows;  and 
the  idea  thai  they  desire  the  ruin  of  our  country, 
because  they  detest  our  slavery,  has  never  found 
a  resting  place,  except  in  the  fruitful  imagination 
of  the  gentleman  himself.  Why  not  charge  the 
young  Republic  of  France  with  treasonabledesigns 
upon  our  country,  because  they  have  struck  the 
shackles  of  slavery  from  their  colonies.'  Will  the 
honorable  member  from  Virginia  venture  upon  this 
ground.'     I  think  he  will  hesitate. 

The  great  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  slave 
question  which  the  gentleman  says  exists  in  Vir- 
ginia, I  find  not  exactly  confirmed. 

I  will  give  an  extract  from  an  address  recently 
published  by  a  Virginia  slaveholder.  1  find  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  South  still  adhere 
to  the  liberal  views  of  their  early  stales.men. 

"We  will  take  the  old  free  States,  and  compare  them  with 
the  old  slave  States  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
in  which  slave  labor  predominates. 

"  New  England  and  the  middle  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  contained,  in  1790,  1,968,000  in- 
habitants, and,  in  1840,  6,760,0(;0 — having  gained  in  this 
period  two  hundred  and  Oirty-three  per  cent. 

"The  four  old  slave  States  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
1,473,000,  and  in  1840  of  3,279,0i;0— having  gained  in  the 
same  period  122  per  cent.;  just  about  half  as  much  in  pro- 
portion as  the  free  States.  They  ought  to  have  gained  about 
twice  as  much  ;  for  they  had  at  first  only  seven  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  when  the  free  States  not  only  had  up- 
wards of  twelve,  hut,  on  the  whole,  much  inferioradvantages 
of  soil  andcliiuate.  Even  cold,  barren  New  England,  though 
snore  than  twice  as  thickly  peopled,  grew  in  population  at  a 
faster  rate  than  these  old  slave  Stales. 


"On  the  old  slave-labored  lowlands,  a  singular  phenomenon 
has  appeared.  There,  within  the  hounds  of  these  rapidly- 
growing  United  States — yes,  tiiere,  population  has  been  long 
at  a  stand.  Over  wide  regions,  especiatly  in  Virginia,  it  has 
declined,  and  a  new  wilderness  is  gaining  upon  the  culti- 
vated land !  What  has  done  this  work  of  desolation.'  NoJ 
war,  nor  pestilence,  not  oppression  of  rulers,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, hut  slavery — a  curse  more  destructive  in  its  effects 
than  any  of  them.  It  were  hard  to  find,  in  old  fcing-ridden, 
pi'iest-ridden,  over-taxed  Europe,  «o  large  a  country,  where, 
within  twenty  years  past,  such  a  growing  poverty  and  deso- 
lation have  appeared. 

"  It  is  in  the  last  period  of  ten  years,  from  18.30  to  1840,  that 
this  consuniinn  plague  of  slavery  has  shown  its  worst  effects 
in  the  old  Southern  States.  Inchiding  the  in<-rease  in  their 
newly-settled  and  western  counties,  they  gained  in  popula-- 
tinn  only  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  cold,  barren, 
thickly-peopled  New  England  gained  fifteen,  and  the  olri 
Middle  States  twenty-six  per  cent.  East  Virginia  actually 
fell  oft' 26,009  in  population  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Rich- 
mond, and  one  or  two  other  towns,  her  popuhuion  continues 
to  decline.  Old  Virginia  was  the  first  to  sow  this  land  of 
ours  with  slavery  ;  she  is  also  the  first  to  reap  the  full  har- 
vest of  destruction.  Her  lowland  neighhoi's  of  Maryland  andf 
the  Carolinas  were  not  far  behind  at  the  seeding,  nor  are 
theyfar  behind  at  the  ingathering,  of  desolation. 

"  Most  sorry  are  we  tor  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  of  her  neighbors  ;  but,  such  being  the  fact,  we 
state  it,  as  aii  argument  and  a  warning  to  our  West  Virginia. 
It  demonstrates  the  ruinous  effects  of  slavery  upon  th& 
countries  in  which  the  longest  and  most  complete  trial  of  it 
has  been  made." 

Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  late  Minis- 
ter to  England,  in  an  address  delivered  the  last  faU 
before  the  Albemarle  Agricultural  Society,  says: 

"The  truth  is,  we  must  all  feel  and  know  that  the  spirit 
of  agricultural  improvement  has  been  suffered  to  languish 
too  long  in  Virginia,  and  that  it  is  now  reaching  a  point  ire 
the  descending  scale  from  which,  if  it  is  not  reversed,  and 
that  very  speedily,  our  State  must  continue  not' only  third 
or  fourth  in  population,  as  it  nowis,  but  consent  to  take  her 
station  among  her  smaller  sisters  of  the  Union." 

Another  Virginia  writer  says: 

"  It  is  not  generally  known,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Virginia  are  open  and  undisguised 
advocates  of  ridditig  the  State  of  slavery  ;  and,  after  the  year 
1850,  when  the  census  is  taken,  their  views  will  be  embodied 
in  such  form  as  to  startle  the  South.  We  speak  understand- 
ingly.  We  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  conversed  with 
more  than  five  hundred  slaveholders  hi  the  State,  and  four 
huiidred  and  fifty  out  of  the  five  hunilred  have  expressed 
themselves  ready  to  unite  upon  a  general  plan  to  abolish 
slavery  upon  almost  any  terms." 

Sir,  I  desire  to  be  distinctly  urvderstood.  I  make 
no  attack  upon  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia  or  el.se- 
where.  I  admit  they  are  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  slaves,  where  they  are,  by  the  Constitution. 
In  the  States  we  cannot  interfere  with  it  further 
than  to  regulate  the  trade  among  the  States.  My 
object  is  to  show  the  character  of  the  institution, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  country  or  States  where  it 
has  been  lon2;est  in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  impolicy,  impropriety,  nay,  wicked- 
ness of  extending  the  system  over  the  free  territory 
for  which  we  are  providing,  or  any  portion  of  that 
we  are  acquiring  from  Mexico.  Upon  this  point, 
I  feel  that  I  occupy  impregnable  ground.  I  am 
supported  by  an  array  of  facts  and  witnesses  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed  or  set  aside.  In  view  of  these, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  advocate  ils  exten- 
sion. I  believe  it  to  be  our  solemn  duly  to  exclude 
it  from  our  Territories  while  they  remain  under 
our  control.  When  they  become  sufficiently  pop- 
ulous to  claim  the  rank  of  Slates,  and  assume  the 
sovereignty  reserved  to  the  States,  they  can  then 
do  as  they  please  with  regard  to  this  ''■peculiar 
instiliUion. " 

Another  position  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
followers  at  the  South,  is,  that  slaves  are  gootis  and 
chattels;  as  such,  are  protected  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  by  the  Constitution,  as  other  goods  and 
chattels  are  protected  to  our  citizens.  Occasionally 
we  find  a  man  at  the  North  advocating  this  view. 
They  contend  thai  the  slaveholder  has  the  same 
right  to  take  his  slaves  lo  Oregon  or  California  as 
we  have  our  cattle  and  horses — that  both  are  alike 
protected.  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  the  States 
have  no  power  to  exclude  slaves  or  emancipate 
them  by  State  laws.  No  Slate  has  power  to  take 
away  the  property  of  its  citizens,  even  for  public 
use,  without  paying  an  equivalent  therefor.  The 
power  of  eminent  domain  goes  no  further  than  this. 
If  slaves  are  to  be  regarded  as  property  merely, 
and  not  as  persons,  then  Mr.  Calhoun  could  estab- 
lish himself  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Oregon. 
New  York  has  no  power  to  prevent  him  from  emi- 
grating thitherwilh  h\s  goods  and  chattels.  He  can 
bring  his  flocks  and  his  herds:  if  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction, he  can  bring  his  slaves  with  them,  and 
hold  all  by  the  same  tenure.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  Supreme  Court  have  repeatedly  held  that  they 
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are  res^arded  as  persons,  and  not  goods  and  chattels, 
in  the  broad  acceptation  of  that  term.  In  passing 
upon  a  case  involving  this  point,  the  Supreme 
Coart  say: 

"The  Constitution  treats  slaves  aspersions,  [n  the  spc- 
onrt  section  of  the  first  article,  which  apportions  ropresent- 
atives  anil  direct  taxes  atnoiij;  the  Slates,  it  provides  that 
'the  number  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
'  number  of  free  persons,  including  tiiose  bound  to  service 
'  for  a  term  of  years  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tliree- 
•fifrhs  of  all  other  persons.'  And  again, in  the  third  section 
of  the  fourth  article,  it  is  declared  that  'no  person  held  to 
'  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  esca- 
'  ping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  reg- 
'  ulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
'  but  shall  be  dtlivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
'  such  labor  may  be  due.'  " 

Tlie  courts  of  many, if  not  all  of  the  slaveholding 
States  have  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 
The  constitution  of  Mississippi,  of  1833,  prohib- 
ited the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  State  as 
merchandise,  or  for  sale.  Maryland,  in  1796,  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  slaves,  either  for  sale  or 
residence;  and  every  slave  brought  there,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  that  law,  was  declared  to  be 
free.  Since,  however,  I  believe  they  have  receded, 
and  Baltimore  is  now  one  of  the  slave  marts  of  the 
northern  or  border  slave  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  says: 
"  It  has  been  determined  in  Virginia  that  slaves  are  per- 
soiis."  "  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  slaves 
are  especially  designated  as  personi."  "The  right  of  the 
master  exists,  not  by  force  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  by  virtue 
only  of  the  positive  law  of  the  State." 

In  another  case,  the  same  court  says: 
"  Slavery  exists,  not  by  the  laws  of  nature;  it  exists,  and 
can  only  exist,  through  municipal  regulation." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  says: 
"  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  we 
consider  that  as  a  right  existing  by  a  positive  law  of  a  mu- 
nicipal character  without  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  says: 
"The  relation  of  slave  and  owner  in  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  which  it  has  a  legal  existence,  whether  free  or 
slaveholding,  is  a  creation  of  municipal  law." 

And  they  declared  a  slave  taken  to  France  by 
her  owner  and  brought  back  to  Louisiana,  eman- 
cipated by  the  mere  act  of  taking  a  slave  to  a  coun- 
try where  slavery  was  abolished.  Judge  Barbour, 
of  Virginia,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject, 
says: 

"But  how  can  this  apply  to  persons.'  They  are  not 
the  subjects  of  commerce  ;  and  not  being  imported  goods, 
cannot  fall  within  a  train  of  reasoning  founded  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  the  prohibition  to  the  Statesfrom  imposinga  duty 
upon  imported  goods." 

In  giving  a  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Madison  informs  us  that  the  term 
"persons'"  was  inserted  by  the  Convention  which 
framed  it,  and  other  phraseology  stricken  out  be- 
cause "it  admitted  that  there  could  be  property 
in  men;"  an  idea  which  Mr.  Madison  said  "he 
thought'it  wrong. to  admit  in  the  Constitution." 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  slaveholding  States  have 
from  time  to  time  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
slaves  as  merchandise,  and  some  of  them  for  any 
purpose;  and  all  their  courts  have  maintained  the 
validity  of  these  laws.  Yet,  if  slaves  were  mere 
property,  like  cattle  and  horses,  cotton  or  iron, 
they  could  not  be  precluded  by  any  State. 

I  need  not  labor  this  point  further.  There  is  no 
doctrine  better  settled.  Legislative  and  judicial 
precedents,  both  State  and  national,  are  abundant 
and  conclusive.  There  is  no  room  here  for  cavil  or 
doubt.  1  have  already  shown  that  the  great  object 
for  extending  slave  territory  is  to  exterid  the  mar- 
kets of  the  slave-dealer.  I  have  shown  that,  under 
existing  laws,  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  trade  is 
secured  to  him.  The  planters  of  Texas  and  other 
new  portions  of  the  Union,  could  supply  themselves 
much  cheaper  from  Africa;  but  this  is  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death.  They  must  come  north— to 
this  District,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  border  Stales,  where  they  are 
bred  for  the  markets. 

Sir,  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  sta- 
tistics on  this  subject,  but  I  believe  the  facts  will 
warrant  me  in  saying,  that  the  most  profitable 
trade  now  carried  on  in  these  States  is  in  the  home- 
bred slaves.  An  annual  crop  of  human  flesh  and 
bone  and  blood  is  relied  on  to  sustain  themselves 
From  50,000  to  100,000  are  said  to  be  annually 
sold  from  these  States.  This  may  be  an  over- 
estimate— I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything- 


authentic  on  this  point.*  The  effect  of  this 
protection  is  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
slave.  Could  the  doors  be  thrown  open  to  free 
trade  on  this,  what  the  South  now  regards  as  prop- 
erty or  merchandise,  the  slave  that  is  now  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  !^500  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  $100  or  $200. 

Could  I  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
southern  doctrines  now  advanced,  I  should  insist 
upon  having  this  monopoly  broken  up.  Sir,  this 
is  a  subject  which  I  have  examined  thoroughly. 
I  agree  entirely  with  Jefferson,  "that  there  is  no 
attribute  of  Deity  that  can  take  sides  with  the 
slaveholder." 

I  sincerely  believe  the  whole  system,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  all  its  ramifications,  to  be  morally, 
politically,  and  religiously  wrong.  One  of  the  first 
votes  I  ever  gave  was  for  its  extinction  in  my  own 
State;  and  were  I  a  resident  of  Virginia,  my  voice 
should  be  heard  in  favor  of  emancipation.  Sir,  I 
would  not  say  an  unkind  word  to  our  southern 
friends  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  We  are  all 
members  of  the  great  family  who  compose  the 
Republic;  we  are  alike  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole;  but  upon  these  great 
questions  we  must  speak  freely  and  frankly. 

What  has  been  the  policy  heretoforepursued  with 
i^gaid  to  this  subject.'  When  we  acquired  slave 
territory,  we  have  left  it  undisturbed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  Louisiana.  Why  shoirld 
we  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  same  policy 
with  free  territory.'  Under  this  policy  we  have 
acquired  Florida  and  Texas  recently,  and  at  an 
earlier  day  Louisiana.  We  are  now  called  upon 
to  provide  a  Territorial  Government  for  Oregon, 
and  shall  soon  be  required  to  do  the  same  for  our 
Mexican  Territories,  in  all  of  which  slavery  has 
been  repudiated  by  the  people.  We  now  ask  the 
same  liberality  from  the  South  that  they  have 
received  from  us.  We  say  let  it  remain  free. 
Why  a.sk  us  to  aid  in  spreading  over  these  do- 
mains an  institution  which  your  own  patriotic 
statesmen  declare  to  be  the  greatest  possible  evil — 
an  institution  which  they  admit  is  depopulating 
and  devastating  the  fairest  portion  of  the  South  .' 
Can  the  South  ask  us  as  "joint  owners"  of  this 
"  common  property,"  to  consent  to  such  an  injury 
upon  the  "  common"  interest.'' 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  I  allude  to  it,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  disturbing  existing  constitutional  compromises. 
Unequal  and  unjust  as  these  are,  we  must  abide 
them  in  good  faith.  But  has  the  slave  power  any 
right  to  expect  the  free  Stales  will  ever  consent  to 
extend  the  gross  inequalities  and  injustice  so  man- 
ifest in  this  arrangement?  I  admit,  the  object  which 
the  slave  Stales  have  in  view  is  one  of  immense 
magnitude  to  them.  If  attained,  it  will  give  them 
the  control  of  the  Government  forever.  The  south- 
ern people  understand  and  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  tliis  subject  in  this  aspect.  They  come  up 
to  it  united  to  a  man.  Every  nerve  is  exerted.  A 
southern  statesman,  in  discussing  it,  said  "  </iere 
are  no  Irailors  among  us. ' ' 

I  avail  myself  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  pre- 
pared by  an  able  writer,  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee: 

"Slave  representation. — BytheConstitiUion  ofthe  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  appointment  ofrepresentatives  to  Congress, 
five  slaves  count  the  same  as  three  freemen.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision unknown  in  forjner  national  codes,  resting  on  a  prin- 
ciple undemocratic,  detrimental  to  liberty,  and  hitherto 
unheard  of:  the  principle  of  allowing  parts  of  a  nation  po- 
litical power  in  proporl.on  to  the  numberof  men  which  they 
hold  in  bondagi'.  It  would  have  astonished  the  Heathen 
Democracy  of  Athens  long  centuries  ago.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, from  1789  to  1792,  the  South  gained  seven  representa- 
tives in  the  first  Congress ;  from  179.j  to  1813,  fourteen  ;  from 
1813  to  1833,  nineteen  ;  from  1823  to  1833,  twenty-two ;  from 
1833  to  1843,  twenty-five.  By  the  last  apportionment  bill, 
one  representative  is  allowed  for  70,680  freemen,  or  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  slaves.  By  this  arrangement,  in  a 
House  of  otUy  225  members,  the  South  gains  twenty  repre- 
sentatives on  account  of  her  slaves — more  than  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  whole. 

"  At  present,  the  North  has  138  representatives  for  9,728,- 


*I  have  seen  ilstated,on  the  authority  ofa  southern  man, 
that  60,(100  blacks  passed  through  a  single  t.own,  and  in  a 
single  year,  on  their  way  to  the  slave  markets  of  the  South. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  these  statements.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy,  in  the  African  as  well  as  the 
American  slave  trade,  to  keep  everything  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  possible.  I  hope  the  next  census  will  give  us  some  light 
on  this  subject.  Why  should  the  South  be  ashamed  to  "let 
us  know  the  extent  of  this  branch  other  commerce?  They 
give  us  statistics  showing  the  extent  of  their  cotton  crop — 
why  not  u»  to  their  slave  crop  ? 


922  souls,  or  9,727.893  freeinen  ;  one  representative  for  each 
70,492  freemen.  The  .South  has  87  representatives.  There 
are  within  the  slave  States  4.848,105  freemen;  they  have 
one  representative  for  each  55,725  free  persons. 

"  In  the  next  Presidential  election,  the  North  will  have 
166  electoral  votes;  the  South  117.  The  North  has  an  elec- 
toral vote  for  each  52,.576Tree  men  ;  tiie  South  one  for  each 
41,435.  Part  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
South  there  are  several  small  States.  But  twenty  electoral 
votes  are  given  by  the  South,  on  account  of  her  property  in 
slaves.  But  if  slaves  are  merely  property,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  southern  necroes  should  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress more  than  the  spindles  in  the  North. 

"  But  the  South  p.iys  direct  taxes  for  her  slaves  in  the 
same  proportion.  A  direct  lax  has  been  resorted  to  only 
four  tiini-s  since  1789  bv  the  General  Government,  viz  :  in 
1798,  1813,  1814,  and  1816.  The  whole  amount  assessed 
was  .f  14,000,000.  Of  this  about  $12,750,000  was  actually 
paid  info  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  though  in  part  a 
depreciated  curn'ncy.  Of  that  the  South  paid  for  her  slaves, 
if  the  computation  be  correct,  only  .f  1,2.56,553. 

"  In  1837  the  siiri)liis  revenue  ofthe  Union,  amounting  tf> 
$37,468,859  97,  was  distributed  among  the  several  Stati's  in 
proportion  to  their  electoral  votes.  By  the  census  of  1830, 
the  North  had  7,008,451  free  persons,  and  the  South  but 
3,823,289.  ThP.  free  States  received  $21,410,777  12,  and  the 
slave  States  .'$16,058,032  85.  Each  free  'man  of  the  North 
received  hut  $3  50,  while  each  free  man  ofthe  South  $4  20 
in  that  division. 

"At  that  time  the  South  had  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
six  electoral  votes,  of  which  twenty-five  were  on  account 
of  her  slave  renresentation.  She  therefore  received  by  that 
arrangement  $3,186,127  .50  on  accoimt  ofthe  repri-sentation 
of  her  slaves.  From  that,  if  we  deduct  the  .'f  l,2.5f),5.53  paid  by 
her  as  a  direct  lax  on  her  slaves,  there  is  left  .•^1 ,929,574  50, 
as  the  bonus  which  the  South  has  received  from  the  treasury 
ofthe  nation  on  account  of  the  representation  of  slaves — 
southern  property  represented  in  Congress.  To  this  we 
add  .'$57,556  which  the  South  received  in  1842  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  on  account  of  her  slaves;  the  sum  is^l,987,- 
130  50.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  right  when  he  said  the  teritts 
were  not  bad  for  the  South." — Parker's  Letters. 

Sir,  there  is  anotherconsideration  connected  with 
this  subject  which,  with  me,  is  conclusive.  I  have 
ali-eady  alluded  to  the  position  that  New  York 
occupies  with  regard  to  this  subject.  She  has  de- 
fined her  position  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Through  the 
medium  of  two  successive  Legislatures  she  has 
declared,  almost  unanimously,  her  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  over  free  Territories.  Sir, 
the  Empire  Slate  has  instructed  her  Senators  and 
requested  her  Representatives  in  Congress  to  resist 
such  extension.  In  February,  1847,  joint  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Re'solred,  (if  the  Assembly  concur,)  That  if  any  Terri-, 
tory  is  hereafter  aet|iiired  by  the  United  .States,  or  annexed 
thereto,  the  act  by  which  such  Territory  is  acquired  or  an- 
nexed, whatever  such  act  may  be,  should  contain  an  unal- 
terable fundamental  article  or  provision  whereby  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  Territory  acquired  or 
annexed." 

"Resolved,  (if  the  Assembly  concur,)  That  the  Senators 
in  Congress  from  this  State  be  instructed,  and  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  this  State  be  requested,  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  cany  into  effect  the  views  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  resolution." 

This  resolution  of  instruction  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously.  Three  votes  in  the  Senate  and  nine 
in  the  House,  out  of  Iwenty-si.x  in  the  Senate  and 
one  hundred  and  five  in  the  House,  were  given 
against  the  proposed  restriction.  I  believe  all  but 
one  who  voted  against  them,  avowed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  principle.  I  do  not  know  but  a 
single  individual  in  that  body  who  then  denied  the 
power  of  Congress  to  restrict  or  exclude  slavery 
from  our  Territories.  The  people  of  the  State 
were  equally  unanimous;  a  Cew  presses  were  dis- 
posed to  complain,  but  even  these  did  not  dare  to 
array  themselves  against  the  principle.  The  few 
Senators  who  endeavored  to  defeat  the  resolutions, 
made  the  strongest  speeches  that  were  made  during 
the  discussion  against  the  whole  system  of  slavery, 
and  declared  their  determination  to  oppose  its  ex- 
tension at  "  THE  PROPER  TIME."  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  every  conservative  press  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  "  Wait  until  we  acquire  the  terri- 
tory, and  then  we  are  with  you,"  was  their  lan- 
guage everywhere.  Thai  inoment  has  arrived; 
and  where  are  they  now.'  They  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  "  Congress  has  no  power  over  the 
subject. "  This  enables  them  to  occupy  the  slave- 
holder'splatform,  and  there  I  shall  leave  them.  A 
few  of  our  politicians  have  taken  position  there, 
hut  the  people  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  any  such 
mode  of  extending  an  institution  they  detest.  Simi- 
lar resolutions  of  instruction  and  restriction  passed 
both  branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its 
late  session — five  in  the  House,  and  one  only  in 
1  the  Senate,  voting  against  them. 
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The  Democracy  of  New  York  wish  to  settle  this 
question  in  the  constitutional  way.  If  we  are  voted 
down,  we  shall  submit  quietly  to  a  majority,  who 
have  the  right  to  control.  If  wesucceed  in  excluding 
this  monstrous  evil  from  the  country  for  which  we 
are  acting,  we,  1  am  sure,  shall  have  the  thanks  of 
the  civilized  world ;  the  successive  generations  who 
are  to  dwell  there  will  express  their  gratitude  for 
our  acts.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  South,  see- 
ing they  have  no  good  cause  of  complaint,  will  be 
satisfied;  but  if  not  satisfied,  they  can  rebel  if  they 
choose;  upon  them  will  be  the  responsibility  and 
the  risk.  Should  we  ever  be  brought  into  conflict 
upon  this  question,  as  is  often  threatened  from  that 
quarter,  (but  never  from  the  North,)  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  what  would  be  the  result.  What  could 
the  South  do,  with  one-half  their  population  slaves? 
Sir,  should  this  conflict  ever  come,  the  South  would 
be  swept  of  its  slaveholders  in  less  time  than  it 
has  taken  to  conquer  Mexico;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
institution  would  ever  again  be  seen  on  this  conti- 
nent. But  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  we  may  never 
be  brought  to  such  a  crisis.  It  is  certain  we 
never  shall,  unless  the  insanity  of  the  South  bring 
it  upon  themselves.  I  v/ill  not  dwell  upon  this 
topic.  I  allude  to  it  only  to  show  the  character  of 
this  argument,  which  we  hear  so  often  repeated, 
and  rung  upon  a  thousand  changes.  It  has  in  times 
past  produced  some  effect;  it  frightens  the  timid, 
and  drives  them  from  their  duty;  but  with  me  it 
passes  by  as  the  idle  wind.  "  Dissolve  the  Union" — 
"  .^  dissolution  of  the  Union,''^  is  the  parrot-cry  when- 
ever this  topic  is  broached.  This  argument  was 
tried  on  another  occasion,  when  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  thecountry  were  threatened  with  "  nul- 
lification." The  crisis  came,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  country,  we  found  a  man  at  ihe  helm  equal  to 
the  emergency.  "  The  Union,  it  must  and  shall  be 
preserved,"  was  his  emphatic  proclamation.  If 
treason  was  concocted,  it  was  nipt  in  the  bud  by 
the  gigantic  mind  then  at  the  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  if  the  South  desired  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  peaceably  and  quietly, 
she  would  be  resisted;  but  let  the  South  declare  the 
Union  dissolved,  and  resort  to  arms  to  enforce  their 
unlawful  and  unjust  demands,  and  their  own  de- 
struction would  be  sealed.  Would  these  three  mil- 
lions of  people,  whom  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  says  "  Providence"  has  committed  to  their 
care,  lose  the  ojiportunity  to  free  themselves  from 
degradation  and  ^'■bondage?"  That  "Providence''' 
that  he  relies  upon  might  think  it  proper  to  reverse 
the  order  of  things. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cling- 
man]  again  remarks:  "We  might  be  forced  to 
destroy  many  of  them,  as  Rome  did  in  her  servile 
wars."  Instead  of  being  destroyed,  Ihey  might,  in 
such  case,  become  destroyers,  as  did  the  Amislad 
prisoners.  "  PvovitZtHce,"  for  a  while,  seemed  to 
have  committed  these  unhappy  beings  to  the  eon- 
trol  of  a  white  race,  after  having  been  torn  by  force 
from  their  own  native  land,  and  from  all  that  makes 
life  worth  possessing;  but  when  an  opportunity 
presented,  "Providence"  seemed  to  favor  their 
rescue,  by  enabling  them  to  throw  their  oppressors 
overboard:  and  who  could  ever  blame  them? 

I  feel  compelled,  sir,  here  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  extraordinary  publication  which 
has  been  laid  on  our  tables.  I  allude  to  the  appen- 
dix of  a  speech  recently  delivered  on  this  floor 
by  an  honorable  member  from  Louisiana,  [Mr. 
Morse.]  In  that  article  the  gentleman  says:  "  We 
will  never  permit  our  slaves  to  be  liberated  directly 
or  indirectly."  "  We  would  rather  die  in  the  last 
ditch  than  surrender,  not  our  property,  but  the 
principle  on  which  we  hold  it."  This  gentleman 
then  goes  on  to  mark  out  a  policy  for  the  South 
to  pursue,  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  says, 
"We  can  make  a  treaty  with  England,  or  any 
'  other  nation  in  Europe,  by  which  the  right  to  our 
'  slaves  shall  never  be  questioned,  and  by  which  we 
'  can  receive  all  the  manufactures  of  England  at  a 
'reasonable  ditty,  and  she  will  buy  our  cotton  and 
'  do  our  carrying  trade. "  And  what  further  ?  "  The 
'  English  navy  would  defend  us." 

Sir,  I  do  not  believe  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
South  will  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  proposi- 
tion. 1  do  not  believe  they  are  prepared  to  bow 
■their  necks  quietly  to  the  yoke  of  Britain  so  soon 
after  escaping  from  it.  I  think  they  will  pause  and 
reflect  before  they  become  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water"  to  Britain.     If,  however,  they 


desire  to  follow  his  lead,  I  say,  let  them  go.  I 
would  place  no  l)arriers  in  their  way.  This  plan 
looks  very  much  like  one  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
"  down  East,"  near  the  close  of  the  late  war  with 
Britain,  and  which  has  immortalized  its  authors. 
They  proposed,  it  was  said,  a  similar  plan  to  the 
one  here  submitted  by  the  South.  The  author  of 
this  famous  plan  was  educated  in  the  free  States. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  Hartford  Convention  school;  but  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  their  project.  I  wish  him  much 
success  as  well  as  the  South,  if  she  follows  hina 
in  his  noble  enterprise  thus  marked  out  for  his 
countrymen;  and  should  they  ever  reach  this  en- 
viable position,  I  hope  they  will  find  the  British 
yoke  less  galling  than  did  our  noble  sires. 

Sir,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will  call 
his  attention  to  one  article  which  he  will  find  neces- 
sary in  his  "  English  treaty" — he  must  stipulate 
that  the  "  English  navy"  shall  protect  the  South 
from  these  people  who  seem  to  have  been  "  con- 
signed "by  "Providence  "to  their  special  care.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  make  an  important  chapter 
in  British  history,  and  would  doubtless  contribute 
to  bring  about  the  gentleman's  '^treaty."  They 
would  have  one  arm  of  the  navy  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  suppressing  slavery,  and  one  on  our  coasts 
upholding  and  protecting  slavery.  The  diplomatic 
powers  of  the  South  would  easily  obviate  all  this 
apparent  inconsistency:  they  could  point  to  the 
Indies  and  say.  You  protect  the  revelries  of  Jug- 
ernaut  by  your  bayonets — why  not  protect  our 
slavery?  I  am  not  certain  but  that  John  Bull 
would  strike  up  a  bargain  with  the  slave  States, 
provided  he  was  allowed  to  fit  the  yoke  to  the 
necks  of  his  new  customers. 

There  is  one  paragraph,  however,  in  this  appen- 
dix, which  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  would 
probably  have  to  withdraw.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber, [Mr.  Morse,]  like  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Bayly,]  charges  this  whole  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  free  States  to  "  foreign 
or  English  influence;"  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath, 
offers  a  quiet  submission  to  their  yoke.  Sir,  all 
this  flourish  of  rebellion  and  treason  will  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
old  story  repealed  for  the  thousandth  time.  It  is 
well  known  to  this  gentleman,  and  all  he  claims 
to  represent,  that  no  one  wishes  or  proposes  to 
meddle  with  slavery  where  the  Constitution  has 
provided  for  it.  Let  the  slave  States  cling  to  it  as 
long  as  they  please.  Let  it  go  on  depopulating 
and  degrading  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world,  until  they  shall  see  their  position  and  inter- 
est. Whether  the  ardent  aspirations  of  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  the 
Randolphs,  and  all  the  early  patriots  even  of  the 
South,  for  its  termination,  shall  ever  be  realized, 
remains  to  be  seen.  This  must  be  determined  ex- 
clusively by  their  successors.  We  wash  our  hands 
from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  close  my  remarks  with- 
out alluding  to  the  extraordinary  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Marsh]  as  appli- 
cable to  a  distinguished  statesman  of  my  own  State, 
now  no  more.  I  allude  to  a  man  who  was  proud 
to  reckon  the  Green  Mountain  State  as  the  home 
of  his  youth.  Sir,  that  State  was  waiting  the  ap- 
propriate time  when  she  would  have  conferred  her 
highest  honors  upon  her  distinguished  son.  I  was 
pained  to  hear  the  talented  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont assail  the  fair  fame  of  that  eminently  great 
and  honest  man.  The  insinuation  that  he  or  his 
friends  conspired  to  destroy  a  rival  for  the  Presi- 
dency— the  latter  by  voting  for  the  restriction  of 
slavery,  and  he  by  concealing  his.  own  views — is  a 
gross  and  palpable  mistake.  I  will  give  his  words 
as  he  was  reported  at  the  time: 

"  Some  were  actuated  by  a  propelling  force  operating  at 
home ;  others,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  an  obnoxious 
western  candidate  for  tlie  Presidency,  who  had  commrtted 
himself  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  while  their  northern  candi- 
date lay  snugly  perdu,  and  escaped  the  responsibility." 

It  is  difiicult  to  conceive,  what  motive  could 
have  prompted  this  attack  upon  the  distinguished 
dead.  I  do  not  say  the  honorable  gentleman  knew 
this  charge  to  be  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact,  but  such  was  the  case.  It  is  possible  that 
the  gentleman,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  school 
where  such  tactics  prevail,  naturally  supposed  that 
others  were  moved  by  impulses  which  would  "  pro- 
pel" him  under  similar  circumstances;  but  the  gen- 


tleman is  as  far  from  being  correct  in  this  instance 
as  in  many  others.  No  man  could  ever  charge 
Mr.  Wright  with  this  species  of  dissimulation. 
With  regard  to  his  views  and  course  on  this  great 
question,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  was  in  Albany 
at  the  time  the  restriction  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
were  under  discussion.  Mr.  Wright,  upon  this  as 
upon  all  other  great  questions,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  his  opinions  freely  and  frankly,  although, as 
the  gentleman  says,  in  private  life.  He  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  originating  the  discussion  here;  but 
when  the  question  came  before  the  country,  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  line  of  his  duty. 
With  his  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  how  could 
he  trample  down  the  precepts  of  Jefferson,  and  go 
for  enslaving  the  fairest  portions  of  our  continent 
now  free?  Sir,  those  who  knew  him  during  the 
few  months  he  survived,  know  that  he  cordially 
approved  the  principles  of  the  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature.  At  Albany  and  at  home  his  views 
were  as  well  known  as  are  those  of  the  gentleman 
himself.  No  man  in  the  Union  was  more  firmly 
convinced  of  the  great  evils  of  the  slave  system 
than  he,  and  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  an 
inflexible  opponent  to  its  extension.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  know  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
such  duplicity  ?  Mr.  Wright  was  offered  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  the  Presidency  at  the  Convention 
of  1844.  He  would  have  been  offered  the  Presi- 
dency again,  if  he  had  lived;  but  he  had  no  wish 
ever  again  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  this  Wiis 
supposed  to  have  been  his  determination.  One 
thing  is  certain,  he  never  would  have  sacrificed  his 
conscience  and  integrity  upon  this  or  any  other 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  called  upon,  as*  the  friend 
of  Governor  Wright,  whose  reputation  is  not  only 
the  pride  of  the  Empire  State,  but  of  the  whole 
American  people,  to  repel  this  attempt  to  tarnish 
his  fair  fame.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend  on  the  15th  day  of 
April,  1847.  This,  I  trust,  will  settle  the  question 
forever,  so  far  as  his  views  were  concerned.  He 
will  go  down  to  future  generations  on  the  page  of 
history  by  the  side  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  all  the  great  patriots  of  our  country,  on  this 
important  subject: 

"Canton,  .Sprit  15,  1847. 

"My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  lOih,  and  it?  enclo- 
Tures,  came  to  me  to-day,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  None  of 
che  articles  to  which  you  allude  had  met  my  notice,  although 
Mr.  Bryant  sends  to  me  the  semi-weekly  Post.  I  was  not 
aware,  therefore,  that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  had  bRcume  a  matter  of  newspaper  discus- 
sion. I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  they  could  he  a  matter 
of  dispute  or  doubt.  I  have  not  been  ambitious  to  promul- 
gate my  opinions  upon  this  or  any  public  subject;  but  I  have 
not,  at  any  time,  as  you  are  a  double  witness,  withheld  the 
expression  of  them  upon  this  sulyect  when  called  upon  to 
express  them. 

"  "  If  the  question  had  been  propounded  to  me  at  any  period 
of  my  public  life.  Shall  the  arms  of  the  Union  be  em- 
ployed to  conquer,  or  the  money  of  the  Union  brf  used  to 
purchase  territory  now  constitutionally  free,  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  slavery  upon  it?  I  should  have  answered,  No! 
And  this  answer  to  this  question  is  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  I 
understand  it.  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  should  suppose 
me  capable  of  entertaining  any  other  opinion,  or  giving  any 
other  answer,  as  to  such  a  proposition. 

"The  two  conversations  to  which  you  allude,  the  one  had 
with  yourself  at  Major  Flagg's,  and  the  other  held  at  the 
boarding-house  of  Messrs.  Townsend,  Small,  Stewart,  and 
Keyser,  are  fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  in  both  of  which 
I  expressed  frankly  the  opinions  I  entertained,  both  in  rela- 
j  tion  to  the  proviso  and  Colonel  Young's  resolutions ;  and 
those  opinions  were  decidedly  favorable  to  both. 

"I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  such  conversations,  and  I 
think  I  did  to  you  in  the  conversation  at  Major  Flagg's,  that 
iVlr.  King,  in  making  himself  the  author  of  the  movement  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  had  acted  without  any  consult- 
ation with  me ;  and  that  if  I  could  have  had  my  personal 
choice,  I  should  have  preferred  that  he  would  have  left  that 
to  some  other  person,  because  it  would  be,  and  was  charged, 
that  he  was  acting  from  motives  not  avowed,  and  through 
my  impulsion  ;  yet  that  I  had  no  complaint  to  make  against 
Mr.  King,  and  no  right  to  ask  him  to  yield  his  sense  of  duty 
to  my  personal  wishes,  because  I  knew  his  opinions  and  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  upon  that  subject,  and  was  therefore 
satisfied  that  he  was  acting  from  the  most  sincere,  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  right,  and  that  t  considered  his  move- 
ment right  in  itself,  and  sound  in  principle. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  the  Globe  articles,  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  remarks  as  I  have  just  repeated  as  to  Mr.  King's 
being  the  mover  of  the  proviso,  lean  have  said  nothing  from 
which  any  man  could  infer  any  disapprobation  on  my  part 
of  Mr.  King's  course ;  and  I  trust  these  remarks  cannot 
properly  be  denominated  a  disapprobation  of  his  act,  much 
less  of  his  proposition." 

Mr.  Chairman,  unwilling  as  I  am  to  detain  the 
committee,  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  this  insti- 
tution upon  men  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
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No  consideration  whatever  shall  prevent  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  system  in  all 
ijs  bearings.  The  light  of  reason  and  humanity 
must  be  allowed  to  shine  upon  the  subject;  the 
power  of  slavery,  strong  as  it  is,  cannot  prevent  it. 
The  few  facts  and  statistics  which  I  shall  bring 
forward,  show  that  this  institution  tends  to  freeze 
the  best  sympathies  of  the  master  and  dealer  in 
human  flesh  and  blood.  Then  the  injury,  deep 
and  dreadful  as  it  is  to  the  slave,  is  still  greater  to 
the  dealer.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  view  of  the 
subject  by  a  reference  to  the  slave  trade,  the  pro- 
lific parent  of  the  institution  here  and  elsewhere. 
The  leading  Powers  of  the  civilized  world  have 
entered  into  a  compact  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  Great  Britain,  al- 
though not  first  in  the  field,  has  for  many  years 
taken  the  lead  in  this  great  work,  so  far  as  the 
extent  of  her  operations  are  concerned.  The  num- 
ber of  English  ships  of  war  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice on  the  coast  of  A-frica,  for  the  year  1845,  was 
56,  carrying  886  guns,  and  9,289  men.  The  cost  of 
sustaining  this  force  for  the  year  was  |i3, 139,795. 
In  the  year  1844,  27  vessels  were  adjudicated  be- 
fore the  mixed  commission  at  Sierra  Leone;  26 
were  condemned,  and  2,551  slaves  were  liberated. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  there  prosecuted,  from 
June,  1819,  to  Dec.  31,  1844,  was  498;  473  were 
condemned.  During  this  period,  63,436  slaves 
were  emancipated  at  this  single  point.  It  appears 
from  the  reports  of  these  commissioners,  as  well 
as  from  our  own  officers,  that  the  slave  trade  is 
still  carried  on  very  extensively.  From  the  best 
information  I  can  get,  I  am  satisfied  that  near  one 
hundred  thousand  Africans  are  annually  smug- 
gled off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  sold  into  bondage. 
The  average  price  of  slaves  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
about  $285.  At  this  rate,  the  amount  of  sales  in 
all  the  markets  must  reach  near  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

Commodore  Jones,  (of  the  British  navy,)  in  a 
despatch  bearing  date  August  28,  1845,  says: 

"  From  the  first  of  April,  last  year,  to  the  latest  returns, 
sevfiiity-five  vessels  engaged  in  ihe  slave  trade  have  been 
detained  or  destroyed  tiy  the  cruisers  of  this  squadron.  I 
venture  to  assume  that  these  vessels  would  have  carried 
off  an  average  of  five  liundred  slaves  each.  Consequently, 
their  capture  has  prevented  ihe  removal  of  37,500  human 
beings,  who  would  have  been  transferred  into  bondage.  The 
Portuguese  squadron  made  a  few  captures  on  the  coa?t  of 
Angola.  The  French  none."  "The  American  squadron  em- 
ployed on  this  station  has  made  one  capture.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can officers  appear  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  aiding  in  Ihe 
suppression,  as  far  as  authorized  to  do  so  ;  but  their  powers 
are  limited  to  vessels  under  their  own  flag  which  may  be 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade." 

The  British  Government  are  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendation of  the  civilized  world  for  their  great 
exertions  to  suppress  this  inhuman  and  diabolical 
trade,  which  has  so  long  disgraced  our  race. 
While  we  regret  and  deplore  the  effects  of  her 
colonial  policy  as  regards  this  trade,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  her  making  some  atonement  for 
the  enormous  evil  which  she  inflicted  on  us  while 
colonies.  Her  exertions  have  been  continued 
through  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years;  and  if  the 
expenditure  for  1845  is  an  average,  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  expended  near  eighty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  service. 

The  British  law  does  not  make  it  a  capital 
oflence  in  all  cases  to  be  caught  in  this  fiendish 
traffic.  The  property  of  the  captured  is  confis- 
cated; the  slaves  liberated;  the  crews  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone  or  other  ports;  so  that  they  are  ready  to 
ship  on  board  the  next  slaver  offered.  With  her 
own  citizens,  she  makes  it  felony.  This  policy, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  changed.  It  should 
be  known  throughout  the  world  that  the  man  who 
should  be  detected  and  convicted  of  such  crime, 
should  be  instantly  swung  from  the  yard-arm. 
This  is  the  only  course  that  can  ever  suppress  this 
infamous  traffic. 

.JThe  English  commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
liPreport  of  March  21,  1845,  says: 

"  That  16,218  slaves  were  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
adjacent  ports  during  the  year  1844.  These  were  brought 
direct  from  different  Afiican  ports,  in  forty-three  vessels; 
four  of  these  were  American.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
usual  number  who  die  on  the  passage,  which  is  frequently 
one-third.  One  of  these  vessels  landed  320  slaves;  they 
were  so  emaciated  and  reduced,  that  only  120  could  be 
sold." 

The  commissioners  say,  the  practice  is  to  col- 
lect, at  different  points  on  the  African  coast,  lar"-e 
deposits  of  slaves  ready  for  shipment.  They  say 
tliat  in  November  the  agent  of  Fonescas  (a  slave 


merchant  at  Rio)  had  ready  for  shipment,  near 
duillemane,  2,800  negroes.  This  fiend  in  human 
form  boasted  that  he  had  made,  in  the  slave  trade 
alone,  over  $650,000  in  the  year  1844.  Great 
numbers  are  taken  to  Cuba,  and  various  other 
places.  Whether  any  find  their  way  to  Texas 
and  Florida,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  1  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  were  so.  The  commissioners  say: 
"The  most  successful  adventures  are  those  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  Ihe  American  flag.  The  plan  lias  been 
to  employ  two  vessels,  send  them  to  Africa  with  cargoes 
adapted  to  the  slave  marts,  taking  out  equipments  for  bring- 
ing buck  a  cargo  of  slaves.  One  of  these  vessels  sails  along 
the  coast  and  sells  tlie  cargo;  the  other  remains  stationary, 
as  a  store-sliip,  where  the  negroes  are  collecting  on  shore. 
As  soon  as  a  liivoralile  opportunity  is  offered,  the  slaves  are 
put  on  board,  and  the  vessel  proceeds  to  the  private  rendez- 
vous in  Brazil." 

This,  sir,  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Mr. 
Wise  (our  minister  plenipotentiary)  reached  Rio 
de  Janeiro  invl844.  He  was  indignant  at  this  out- 
rageous prostitution  of  the  flag  of  his  country. 
He  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  arrest  this 
disgi-aceful  traflic,  as  his  despatches  show.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  1,  1844, 
referring  to  accompany i(]g  papers,  he  says: 

"These  papers  but  too  clearly  show  how  the  African  slave 
trade  is  carried  on  in  Brazil,  and  liovv  shamefully  the  flag  of 
the  United  tiuitos  is  pro^lltuted  to  its  infamous  uses.  Our 
Hag  is  made  to  protect  a  Brazilian  vesseF,  with  a  crew  and 
perfect  outfit  of  slave-deck,  water-casks,  irons,  &c.,  to  the 
African  coast.  Our  laws  should  be  modified  to  meet  this 
way  of  aiding  and  abutting  the  slave  trade." 

Mr.  Wise  begs  the  attention  of  Congress  may 
be  called  to  tlie  subject.     Again,  he  says: 

"  I  would  wage  a  war  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  ils  pro- 
tection to  our  trade  against  any  riglit  of  search  by  any  I'ovver 
on  earth.  And  shall  our  own  sons  be  allowed  to  lurnish  a 
pretext  fur  visit  and  search,  ev<ii  possibly  tenable,  by  repeat- 
edly, and  openly,  and  notoriously  j.ros/.tteWng  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  an  odious  iraffic,  lull  of  tne  most  ahoiniHuble  crime-,'! 
Li  that  flag  to  lie  struck,  not  to  an  ene  my,  but  to  the  slave 
trade  .■'  is  it  bouglit  and  sold  for  the  price  of  infamy,  which 
should  turn  it  tlie  true  color  of  the  pirate's  Jia^,  bloud-red  all 
over  uitl.  Ike  blushes  o/s/iume?" 

This  frank  and  manly  expression  of  indignation 
is  worthy  of  the  minister  and  the  country  he  rep- 
resented. Tliese  sentiments  find  a  hearty  response 
in  every  American  bosom  which  is  not  seared  as 
with  a  burning  iron. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1845,  President  Tyler, 
in  a  special  message,  called  the  attention  of  the 
American  Congress  to  these  outrages  upon  our  flag; 
but  that  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 

President  Tyler  justly  censures  this  traffic,  as 
"revolting  to  kumanil]]."  He  says:  "Our  own 
coasts  are  free  from  iia  polliUion;"  but  adds:  "  the 
crime  remains  the  same  wherever  perpetrated.'' 
So  I  believe.  The  gist  of  the  crime  is  in  buying 
and  selling  our  fellow-men — reducing  them  to 
goods  and  chattels.  "  Wlierever  this  is  done,  it  is 
ecjually  criminal,"  says  the  President.  The  di- 
vine right  of  kings  has  become  an  obsolete  idea. 
The  divine  right  of  the  slaveliolder  has  been  boldly 
revived  on  this  floor  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, [Mr.  Haskell.]  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  be  permitted  to  stand  alone  in  his  glory.  1 
cannot  believe  that  the  slaveholders  of  tins  body 
will  attempt  to  sustain  him. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  go  with  me,  and 
examine  and  contemplate  the  liorrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  the  agonizing  and  heartrending  scenes  of 
suflering,  misery,  and  wretchedness,  nay  crimes 
of  the  most  diabolical  description,  and  then  tell  me 
if  title  to  this  species  of  property  is  thus  acquired 
under  the  divine  sanction.  In  the  language  of 
President  Bolivar,  1  would  say  to  these  gentlemen, 
"  Man  to  be  possessed  of  his  fellow  man !  Man 
'  to  be  made  property  of!  The  image  of  the  Deity 
'  to  be  put  under  the  yoke!  Let  these  uswpers  show 
'  MS  their  title  deeds." 

I  will  here  add  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
fiendish  horroi-s  of  the  trade,  as  related  by  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  examined  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Raritan,  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, on  the  13th  l^'ebruary,  1845,  before  Mr. 
Gordon,  our  consul.  This  is  not  a  story,  got  up 
for  effect,  but  a  relation  of  facts: 

"  Deponent  said,  that  a  majority  of  the  slaves  were  brought 
on  board  during  the  night  in  launches,  near  the  fort  at 
Inhambam.  Tliere  were  about  five  hundred  in  all  that 
came  on  board.  When  they  came  on  board,  they  were  put 
down  on  the  slave-deck,  all  in  irons.  There  were  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  women.  They  were  fed 
twice  a  day  with  farina,  rice,  and  dried  beef,  all  boiled  to- 
gether. 

"  Deponent  further  said,  that  the  next  day  after  the  vessel 


crossed  the  bar,  the  negroes  rose  upon  the  officers  and  crew; 
a  majority  of  the  men,  all  of  vvhom  were  in  irons,  got  their 
irons  oft',  broke  through  the  bulkhead  into  Ihe  female  de.- 
partment,  and  into  the  forecastle.  Upon  this,  the  captain 
armed  the  crew  and  otticers  with  cutlasses,  muskets,  and 
pistols.  The  crew  were  firing  down  among  them  for  half 
an  hour.  The  Brazilian  sailors  seemed  to  like  the  sport. 
In  about  halfan  hour  they  were  subdued,  and  becamequiet. 
The  slaves  were  then  broughton  deck,  eight  or  ten  at  a  time, 
and  ironed  afresh.  They  were  all  re-ironed  that  afternoon 
and  put  below,  except  seven,  who  remained  on  deck.  None 
were  killed  on  this  occasion;  eight  or  ten  wi'.re  wounded. 
The  reason  why  none  were  killed,  they  had  to  fire  through 
the  hatches,  anil  the  negroes  got  out  of  the  way.  The  next 
day  they  were  broughton  deck,  two  or  three  dozen  atatime, 
all  being  well  ironed,  and  tried  by  Captain  Fonseca  and  his 
officers,  and  within  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  forty-six  , 
men  and  one  woman  were  hung  and  shot,  and  thrown  over- 
board. They  were  ironed  orchained  two  together,  and  when 
they  were  hung,  a  rope  was  put  round  their  necks,  and  they 
were  drawn  up  to  the  yar<l-arin  clear  of  the  sail.  This  did 
not  kill  jthein,  but  only  choked  or  strangled  them.  They 
were  then  shot  in  the  breast,  and  thrown  overboard.  If 
only  one  of  two  that  were  chained  together  was  to  be  hung, 
a  rope  was  put  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  drawn  up  beside 
of  the  bulwarks,  and  bis  leg  laid  across  the  rail  and  chopped 
off,  to  save  the  irons,  and  release  him  from  his  companion, 
who  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  his  leg  until  the  other  was 
chopped  ofl:"  as  aforesaid,  and  he  released.  The  bleeding 
negro  was  then  drawn  ufi,  shot  in  the  breast,  and  thrown 
overboard.  The  legs  of  about  a  dozen  wore  elioppid  off  in 
this  way.  When  the  feet  fell  on  deck,  they  were  picked  up 
by  the  crew  and  thrown  overboard,  and  sometimes  at  the 
body,  while  it  still  hung  living,  and  all  kinds  of  sport  was 
made  of  the  business.  When  two  that  were  chained  to- 
gether were  both  to  be  hung,  Ihey  were  hung  up  together  by 
their  necks,  shot,  and  thrown  overboard,  irons  and  all. 
When  the  woman  was  hung  up  and  shot,  the  ball  did  not 
take  effect,  and  she  was  thrown  overboard  living,  and  was 
seen  to  struggle  some  time  in  the  water  before  she  sunk. 
After  this  they  brought  up  and  flogged  about  twenty  men  and 
six  women.  When  flogged,  they  were  laid  flat  on  the  deck, 
their  hands  tied  and  secured  to  a  ring-bolt,  and  their  feet  to 
another;  they  were  then  whipped  by  two  men  at  a  time, 
by  one  with  a  stick  about  two  feet  long,  with  five  or  six 
strans  of  raw  hide  secured  to  the  end— the  hide  was  dry  and 
hard,  and  about  two  feet  long;  and  by  the  other,  witli  a 
piece  of  the  hide  of  a  .sea-horcC — this  was  a  strip  about 
four  feet  long,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  as  thick 
as  one's  finger,  or  thicker,  and  flt-xible.  The  flogiring  was 
very  severe  ;  all  the  women  that  were  flogged  died,  hut  none 
of  the  men  ;  many  of  them  were  sick  all  the  passage,  and 
were  obliged  to  lie  on  their  bellies  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  and  some  of  them  could  hardly  got  on  shore. 
The  flesh  of  some  of  them  where  they  were  flogged  (which 
was  on  their  posteriors)  putrified,  and  came  off  in  some 
cases  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  halfan  inch  in 
thickness.  Their  wounds  were  dressed  and  filled  up  with 
farina  and  cachaca  made  into  poultices.  When  applied  to 
the  poorcreatures,  they  would  shiver  and  tremble, and  groan 
in  the  most  intense  agony.  They  were  a  shocking  and  hor- 
rible sight  during  the  whole  voyage." 

Such  are  some  of  the  horrors  and  crimes  which 
appear  to  be  insepaiably  connected  with  the  slave 
trade  as  it  now  exists.  This  is  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring this  Divine  title.  This  whole  race  in  this 
country  were  originally  brought  here,  and  title  to 
them  acquired  in  this  way.  Why  is  it  that  lhes°. 
demons  in  human  form  could  perpetrate  such  enor- 
mities without  remorse.'  The  God  of  Nature  did 
not  thus  create  them.  But  by  participating  in  cru- 
elties like  these,  every  feeling  of  the  heart  was 
perverted,  and  they  become  mere  brutes  of  prey. 
What  could  wring  the  bosom  of  another  with  agony 
was  pleasure  and  joy  to  tlienti. 

Let  us  call  off  our  minds  from  these  soul-sick- 
ening scenes  in  foreign  lands — from  the  slave  ship 
and  the  barracoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa — and 
ti-ansfer  them  to  a  kindred  theme  at  home.  We 
all  loathe  and  detest  the  very  names  of  a  barracoon 
or  slave  pen  on  a  barbarous  coast,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  barbarous  people.  Yet  some  are  disposed  to 
regard  these  same  objects  with  complacency  and 
indulgence  if  located  under  the  walls  of  our  capital. 
We  denounce  as  a  felon  the  hand  that  raises  our 
beloved  flag  to  the  mast-head  of  the  slaver,  while 
this  glorious  emblem  of  freedom  which  daily  floats 
over  our  Hall  is  relied  upon  to  protect  similar 
transactions  here.  The  breaking  up  of  families; 
the  tearing  asunder  the  endearing  ties  of  parent 
and  child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife, 
under  cover  of  the  midnight  darkness  by  gangs  of 
hired  ruffians,  is  a  revolting  spectacle  to  most  of  us. 
The  same  principle,  however,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  system  everywhere.  Here  it  may 
assume  a  milder  form  than  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
but  not  less  objectionable— not  less  criminal  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven. 

1  will  illusti-ate  this  point  by  describing  a  scene 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
the  slave  States.  1  will  give  it  in  the  language  of 
an  eye-witness,  suppressing  names,  as  I  would  not 
wish  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  one.  The  travel- 
ler said : 

"  I  witnessed  a  scene  such  as  I  never  vt  itnessed  liefore, 
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and  never  wish  to  again.  Having  passed  through  the  town 
of ,  the  sound  of  music  (beyond  a  rising  eround)  at- 
tracted my  attention.  I  looi<ed  forward,  and  saw  the  flag  of 
my  country  waving.  Supposing  that  I  was  about  to  meet  a 
military  parade,  I  drove  liastily  lo  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
having  gained  the  top  of  the  ascent,  I  discovered  aboutforty 
blacli  men,  all  chained  together;  each  of  them  was  hand- 
cuffed, and  they  were  arranged  in  rank  and  file;  a  chain 
perhaps  forty  feel  long  was  stretched  between  the  two  ranks, 
to  which  short  chains  were  attached,  and  connected  with 
the  handcuffs.  Beliind  Ihem  were  about  thirty  women  in 
double  rank,  the  couples  tied  hand  to  hand.  A  solemn  sad- 
ness sat  on  every  countenance,  and  the  dismal  silence  of 
this  march  of  despair  was  interrupted  only  by  the  sound  of 
two  violins.  As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  foremost 
couple  were  furnished  with  violins,  the  second  were  orna- 
mented with  cockades,  while  near  the  centre  waved  the 
fl:ig  of  our  country,  carried  by  a  hand  literally  in  chahis." 

The  traveller  said: 

"My  soul  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  as  an  American,  1 
felt  indignant  to  see  the  flag  of  my  beloved  country  thus 
insulted.  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  to  the  lordly  driver, 
who  rode  alongside  at  his  ease,  Heaven  will  curse  that  man 
who  engages  in  such  traflic." 

Mr,  Chairman,  would  not  Mr.  Wise  himself 
have  felt  the  same  emotions .'  Could  he  have  made 
any  distinction  between  the  case  he  so  eloquently 
described  and  this.  President  Tyler  justly  de- 
nounces such  scenes  as  "  revolting;  to  humanity," 
when  enacted  in  savage  Africa;  could  he  say  less 
of  this.'  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  our  Constitution 
tolerates  it  here;  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of 
Africa  tolerate  it  there.  What  right  have  we  to 
nullify  the  slave  laws  of  Africa  while  we  are  seek- 
ing to  perpetuate  and  extend  our  own  .' 

1  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Rhett,]  who  never 
moves  without  the  "  Constitution"  in  his  hand,  if 
he  can  point  me  to  the  section  which  authorizes  us 
to  go  into  a  foreign  country,  and  treat  its  citizens, 
as  well  as  our  own,  as  '^ph-ales,^'  for  dealing  in 
what /le  and  «/te!/ call  '' property  1" 

Since  we  have  held  our  seats  in  this  Hall,  hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  thousands,  of  these  miserable 
beings  have  been  torn  from  their  relatives,  brought 
to  the  barracoons,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  slave 
pens,  and  from  thence  taken  to  Baltimore,  and 
other  ports,  and  there  shipped  for  New  Orleans, 
and  other  slave  markets,  under  the  protection  of 
this  glorious  eml>lem  of  our  Republic. 

The  diabolical  and  fiendish  crimes  incident  to 
the  African  trade  may  not  attach  to  this  branch; 
but  who  can  deny  that  the  moral  and  religious 
principle  involved  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases.' 
In  this  aspect,  President  Tyler  was  right  in  say- 
ing, "  the  crime  remains  the  same  wherever  perpe- 
trated." 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  these  slave  pens  may  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  this  city — the  boasted  seat  of 
freedom  in  the  New  World — where  hundreds  are 
annually  collected,  and  sent  off  in  ^^gangs"  of 
from  five  to  fifty  to  the  great  rendezvous  at  Bal- 
timore. It  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  adjoin- 
ing the  public  ground  of  the  city,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  over- 
looked by  the  President's  House,  Treasuiy,  the 
War,  and  Navy  Departments;  by  theGeneral  Post 
Office  and  Patent  Office,  where  is  suspended  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  lastly, 
by  the  noble  Capitol,  in  which  Congress  hold  their 
daily  sessions,  and  over  which  floats  the  stars  and 
the  stripes  so  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Wise  in 
his  despatches.  Could  those  gloomy  cells  speak 
to  us,  they  would  disclose  a  tale  of  wretchedness, 
misery,  agony,  and  despair,  that  would  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  even  a  slaveholder.  The  God  of 
Justice  will  not  always  sleep  over  such  scenes  of 
indiscribable  wrong.  Language  is  too  feeble  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade  at  home  or  abroad.  Who  can  contem- 
plate this  state  of  things  without  feelings  of  regret, 
sincere  regret,  at  the  existence  of  the  institution 
here.'  Who  can  say  it  is  not  a  reproach  to  our 
national  character.'     Who  can  wish  to  extend  it.' 

I  again  repeat,  sir,  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  object 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  southern  men,  or  speak 
disrespectfully  of  their  country.  In  discussing;  this 
question,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  speak  freely 
and  frankly  of  their  institution  of  slavery.  1  have, 
in  the  main,  adopted  the  language  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  South.  My  soleobjeot  has  been 
to  satisfy  the  committee  and  the  country  that  we 
cannot  consistently,  and  ought  not  to  extend  it 
further.  For  taking  this  stand,  the  Democracy  of 
New  York  are  denounced  as  " Barnburners ;'"  as 
*' Instruments  of  England;"  as  '*  aiming  a  blow  at 


the  Confederacy,"  with  divers  other  hard  names 
and  epithets,  which  I  must  be  excused  from  bandy- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  others 
wlio  use  Ihem.  These  opprobrious  terms  do  not 
disturb  us.  We  have  been  used  to  them  at  home. 
Indeed  they  were  coined  and  applied  to  us  be- 
cause we  were  for  an  economical  and  prudent 
pi-osecution  of  our  internal-improvement  system; 
because  we  taxed  ourselves  to  preserve  our 
State  credit;  because  we  insisted  upon  a  rigid  re- 
sponsibility from  banks  and  moneyed  corpora- 
tions; because  we  were  for  restricting  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  contract  debts;  because  we 
were  for  other  important  and  radical  reforms.  Our 
principles  have  triumphed  there, and  they  will  here, 
sooner  or  later.  Personally,  I  entertain  no  other 
than  the  kindest  feelings  towards  these  gentle- 
men, one  and  all.  I  was  early  taught  to  look  to 
the  great  men  of  the  South  for  Deijiocratic  doc- 
trines. I  honor  the  memory  of  their  early  patriots, 
but  I  regret  the  course  pursued  by  their  successors. 
They  have  erected  a  platform — a  creed  unknown 
to  early  and  primitive  Democracy.*  Against  this 
we  protest;  and  we  mean  what  we  say,  when  we 
declare  it  shall  never  receive  our  sanction.  We 
shall  resist  it  by  every  constitutional  means  in  our 
power.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  thf^t  we  have  done  our  duty  to  our 
country  and  our  God. 


^SOUTHERN  PLATFORM. 
Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 
"  Resoh-ed,  unanimoushj,  That  under  no  circumstances 
will  this  body  recognize  as  binding  any  enactment  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  for  its  object  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  either  by  conquest 
or  treaty  ;  holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
of  each  and  every  citizen  of  every  State  of  this  Confederacy 
to  reside  with  his  properiy,  of  whatever  description,  [mean- 
ing slaves]  in  any  territoiy  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
arms  of  the  United  States,  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  for- 
eign power." 

"  13.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  as  one  of  the  means  of 
protecting  the  institutions  of  the  South,  we  jilcdge  ourselves 
not  to  supjtort,  at  tke  ensuins^  Presidential  election,  any  man 
for  the  Presvlemy  or  Vice  Presidency,  who  is  not  avowedly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  who 
will  not  previously  pledge  himself  to  veto  any  law  repealing 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
slaves  to  their  owners." 
Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Democratic  Convention. 

"  7th.  That,  as  republicans  and  citizens  ofone  of  the  free 
and  equal  Slates  of  this  Union,  we  do  most  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  Wintlirop  and  Wilmot  Provisos,  as  wantcm 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  wilful  assaults  on  tlie 
rights  and  interests  of  one  portion  of  our  Confederacy;  and 
do  most  soh'mnly  declare  tliat  there  is  no  powsr,  either  in 
Congress,  or  a  Territorial  Legislature,  whicli  is  its  creature, 
or  anywhere  else,  save  only  in  the  people  of  a  Territory  in 
the  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  prepaiatory  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  citizen 
of  any  State,  with  his  property,  whether  it  be  slaves,  or 
anything  elsfe,  to  any  domain  which  may  be  acquired  by 
the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people  of  all  the 
Stales. 

'•8th.  That  this  convention  heartily  responds  to  the  noble 
resolutions  of  the  Alabama  State  Democratic  Convention, 
and  will  'under  no  political  necessity  whatever,'  support, 
either  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency,  any  person 
who  shall  not  be  the  firm  and  avowed  opponent  of  any  plan 
or  doctrine,  which  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  right  of 
citizens  of  any  one  State  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  their  prop- 
erty in  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  Union, 
as  fully,  completely,  and  securely  as  citizens  of  any  other 
Slate  shall  enjoy  theirs— except  so  far  as  that,  being  unwill- 
ing to  disturb  the  Missouri  Compiomise,  we  are  content  with 
adherence  to  its  principles." 

Jl  Resolution  of  the  Mabama  Legislature. 

"  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  under  no  circumstances  will 
this  body  recognize  as  binding  any  enacUnent  of  the  Federal 
Governiiient  which  has  for  its  object  the  prohibition -of  sla- 
very in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  either  by  conquest  or 
treaty,  holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  indefeasible  right  of 
each  citizen  of  each  and  every  State  of  the  Confedercy  to  re- 
side with  his  property,  of  every  description,  in  any  territory 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  or 
yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power." 
Ji  Resolution  of  the  Mabama  Democratic  Convention. 

''  Resolved,  That  tliis  convention  pledges  itself  to  the  coun- 
try, and  its  members  pledge  themselves  to  each  other,  grp-un- 
der  no  political  necessity  whatever,  to  support  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  any 
person  who  shall  not  openly  and  avowedly  be  opposed  to 
either  of  the  forms  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  =£t))  as  being  alike  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States." 

.4  Resolution  of  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

"  Be  it  further  resolved  hy  the  atUhority  aforesaid.  That  any 
territory  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  by  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power,  becomes  the 
common  property  of  the  several  Stales  composing  this  Con- 
federacy; and  whilst  it  so  continues,  it  is  the  right  of  each 
citizen  of  each  and  every  State  to  reside  with  his  properly, 
of  every  description,  within  such  territory." 


Resolutions  similar  to  the  Alabama  convention 
resolution,  were  passed  by  most  of  the  slaveStates. 
Both  parties  unite  upon  these  doctrines,  and  in  re- 
pudiating any  candidate  who  does  not  avow  them. 


THE  TERRITORY  OF  OREGON. 

DEBATE  IN   THE  SENATE, 

On  the  Bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Government 
of  Oregon, 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the"  bill  to  establish 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  BENTON,  from  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  to  whom  was  i-eferred  the  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  suiaject, 
moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding  the  following 
section: 

Sec.  20.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  accept  for 
service  in  Oregon,  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  nnlesa 
sooner  discharged,  one  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers,  to 
be  organized  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  commissioned  officers,  (including  those  of  the  quar- 
termaster, commissary,  and  medical  departments,)  non-com- 
missioned officers,  buglers,  and  privates,  as  are  provided  for 
a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  received  into  service 
under  the  act  "providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  e.xisting 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico," 
approved  May  13,  1846,  and  other  acts  amendatory  and  sup- 
plementary thereto.  And  the  said  volunteers  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  pay,  clothing,  rations,  allowances,  and 
bounty  land,  as  are  provided  by  existing  laws  for  tlie  volun- 
teers received  into  service  under  the  several  acts  hereinbefore 
referred  to. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALE  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding 
the  following  section: 

Sec.  21.  .^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
said  Territory  shall  he  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  the. 
rights,  privili'ges,  and  advantages,  granted  and  secured  to 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio  by  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  said  territory,  on  the  13tli 
day  of  July,  1787,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions, 
and  restrictions,  and  prohibitions,  in  said  articles  of  com- 
pact imposed  upon  the  people  of  said  territory;  and  the  ex- 
isting laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  under 
the  authority  of  the  provisional  government  established  by 
the  people  thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative 
therein,  so  far  as  the  same  be  nol  incompatible  with  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  be  alteied,  modified,  or  repealed,  by  the  Government  and 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said  Territory  of  Oregon;  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  over  antJ 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same 
or  any  provision  thereof  may  be  applicable. 

Mr.  LEWIS  remarked  that  this  bill  involved. a 
most  important  principle,  and  he  desired  some 
time  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  HALE.  This  is,  indeed,  an  exceedingly 
important  bill,  and  involves  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple. It  involves  the  question  whether  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  shall  be  secured  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon.  I  concede  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  principle  is  the  most  important 
that  can  come  before  Congress  or  the  country.  It 
is  the  great  question  of  the  day,  upon  the  proper 
solution  of  which  hang  the  destinies  of  this  coun- 
try. I  hope,  then,  some  day  will  be  fixed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am  willing  that  it 
should  be  an  early  day — say  Monday  next. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  post- 
pone this  bill  will  not  prevail.  In  addition  to  the 
general  obligation  to  furnish  the  people  of  Oregon 
with  a  government,  recent  events,  developed  in  the 
late  message  of  the  President,  imperiously  demand 
that  we  should  pass  this  bill  immediately.  If  we 
desire  to  extend  aid  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  that 
distant  region,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  act  promptly.  The  Indians  are  in  a  state 
of  hostility;  they  are  massacring  the  white  inhab- 
itants; military  aid  is  implored  in  the  mostilfp- 
thetic  tones.  A  messenger  has  arrived,  within  a 
few  days,  bringing  a  memorial  from  the  Provisional 
Government,  presenting  a  case  which  must,  I  am 
convinced,  satisfy  every  man  who  examines  the 
facts  that  immediate  military  aid  is  necessary  to 
save  those  people  from  destruction.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
involves  a  question  which,  he  remarked,  was  full 
of  interest  and  very  important;  but  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  discussed  at  length  on  this  bill  to  the 
consumption  of  time  which  is  now  invaluable  to 
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the  people  of  Oregon.  I  shall  insist  upon  a  vote 
upon  the  bill  today,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be 
passed  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  CALT-TOUN!  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  | 
some  information  from  the  chairman  of  the  com-  j 
mil  tee.  j 

Mr.  BRIGHT.     He  is  unavoidably  absent.        I 

Mr.  CALHOUN.     I  desire  to  know  whether  it  [ 
is  the  intention  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  incor- 
porate this  amendment  with  the  bill.' 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  For  myself,  I  can  answer, 
that  I  shall  most  assuredly  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  If  I  could  be  assured  that 
that  was  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  I  would  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  to- 
day. But  if  it  be  otherwise,  on  a  question  of 
this  magnitude,  I  should  feel  myself  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to 
the  Union,  and  to  the  section  of  the  country  which 
1  represent,  to  give  it  a  most  decided  resistance. 
I  hold  the  amentlment  to  be  a  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  I  regard  it  as  involving 
the  degradation  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  who  claim  to  be  full  equals  here,  and 
who  intend  never  to  yield  that  full  equality.  Now, 
1  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  several  sec- 
tions of  this  body,  whether  it  is  inten'ded  to  vote 
this  down  at  once,  so  as  to  permit  the  bill  to  pass 
promptly?  If  not,  1  shall  certainly  agree  to  the 
postponement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NILES.  It  has  been  stated,  that  an  extreme 
urgency  exists  requiring  the  immediate  passage  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  measure  important 
in  more  respects  than  one,  and  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it  to-day,  not  having  examined 
the  details.  In  any  view  of  it,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant measure,  and  besides,  we  have  had  the 
novel  question  raised,  and  elaborately  discussed, 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  legislate  for  these 
territories  at  all.  A  great  principle,  tis  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  this  remote  region,  are 
involved.  I  had  certainly  supposed  that  some  day 
would  have  been  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  in  order  that  all  might  have  known  when  if 
would  be  taken  up,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  with  tlie  attention  which  it  demands. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  great  urgency, 
and  that  this  urgency  demands  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  th«  bill.  What  is  the  urgency?  It  does 
not  arise  out  of  the  bill,  but  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely. We  know  the  condition  of  the  country. 
They  ought  to  have  a  military  force  there  un- 
doubtedly, but  that  is  an  independent  measure 
entirely;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  action  of  this  body  a  year  ago,  looking  to  that 
very  state  of  things,  and  providing  a  force  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  these  distant  settlements,  has, 
it  seems,  entirely  failed  in  consequence  of  this 
unfortunate  war  with  Mexico.  I  do  not  censure 
the  Executive;  but  the  fact  is  so,  and  those  peo- 
ple have  been  left,  as  I  understand,  without  the 
protection  of  a  single  company  of  armed  men  to 
meet  any  emergency  of  this  nature,  which  might 
have  been  reasonably  apprehended.  I  am  willing 
to  act  promptly  so  far  as  ihis  point  is  concerned, 
and  take  up  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  as  an  independent  measure,  in  order  to 
provide  without  delay  a  military  force  adequate  to 
the  protection  of  those  defenceless  people;  and 
then  do  what  we  thought  we  had  done  years  ago. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  act  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  When  any  great  principle  important  to  the 
whole  Union,  and  forcibly  calculated  in  some  de- 
gree to  disturb  and  agitate  the  country,  is  pre- 
sented, we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the  country  that 
it  should  be  reasonably  and  properly  discussed. 
The  discussion  is  important,  and  ought  not  to  be 
repressed.  1  desire  to  see  if  we  have  jurisdiction 
over  those  territories,  and  if  so,  the  nature  of  that 
jurisdicticid.  I  wish  to  see  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  authority  over  that  country,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  which  is  to  be  established 
there,  if  the  territory  be  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  my  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
It  is  proper  that  the  views  of  all  sections  of  this 
body  should  be  made  known.  I  am  free  to  say,  in 
the  first  ])laee,  that  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  presenting  it  to  the 


Senate  in  existing  circumstances.  Why,  sir,  every 
foot  of  Oregon  lies  north  of  the  forty-second  par- 
allel of  latitude,  while  the  line  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
compromise,  the  principle  of  which  has,  I  believe, 
on  all  occasions,  been  conceded  by  the  South,  is 
fixed  at  36°  30'.  Let  me  ask,  then,  is  there  a  sane 
man  on  this  continent  who  can  believe,  for  an  in- 
stant, that  slavery  can  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific?  What  would  they  do  with  their  slaves 
in  that  region?  Why,  sir,  there  is  as  much  like- 
lihood of  slavery  being  found  in  Oregon,  as  there 
is  that  it  can  be  found  in  Canada  or  Maine.  This 
is  well  known — must  be  well  known  to  those  who 
introduce  this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  great  principle. 
But  it  is  only  an  abstract  principle,  and  can  never 
have  any  practical  application  to  this  case,  for  the 
simple  reason,  just  stated,  that  no  man  will  ever 
attempt  to  carry  slaves  into  Oregon.  Where,  then, 
I  ask,  is  the  propriety,  not  to  say  patriotism  or 
humanity,  of  presenting  a  question  which  must 
provoke  protracted,  angry  debate,  in  an  hour  of 
trial  like  the  present,  at  a  moment  when  the  ago- 
nizing cry  of  twenty  thousand  of  our  brethren,  left 
unprotected  in  that  distant  region,  pierces  our 
ears?  Those  American  citizens  who  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  there  without  our  protection, 
are  surrounded  by  enemies  of  all  colors.  The 
Indians  are  not  their  only  foes.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  are  not  the  friends  of  the  American 
settlers  in  Oregon.  Already  the  work  of  massacie 
by  the  savages  has  begun.  Our  brethren  appeal 
to  us  for  aid.  They  call  upon  us  to  save  them  from 
utter  annihilation.  Our  action  must  be  prompt — 
it  must  be  decided.  There  is  no  time  for  delay. 
I  appeal,  then,  to  every  American,  be  his  party 
name  what  it  may,  and  I  ask,  will  you  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  those  cries,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
this  idle,  wild,  and  wicked  question — for  such  it 
is,  in  all  circumstances,  and  now  preeminently  so? 
I  trust  that  a  vote  may  be  taken  at  once,  and  the 
amendment  be  voted  down.  Every  gentleman 
who  might  be  willing  in  other  circumstances  to 
give  his  support  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  will,  for 
the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity,  now  vote  affirm- 
atively on  this  appeal  for  the  people  of  Oregon. 

It  will  be  idle,  sir,  to  send  a  military  force,  with- 
out at  the  same  lime  organizing  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment. What !  will  you  send  a  regiment  of  raw 
recruits  to  that  remote  region,  to  be  subject  only  to 
the  orders  of  officers  of  their  own  selection  ?  The 
people  of  Ongon  are  without  laws  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  the  greatest  crimes.  You 
must,  then,  in  sending  a  military  force  to  aid  them, 
send  at  the  same  time  a  government  to  maintain 
order  and  control  that  military  force  itself.  I  fer- 
vently trust,  sir,  that  the  Senate  will  take  imme- 
diate action  on  the  bill  before  them. 

Mr,  BENTON.  Only  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  whole  United  States  seemed  to  be  inflamed  with 
a  desire  to  get  possession  of  Oregon.  It  was  one 
of  the  absorbing  and  agitating  questions  of  the 
continent.  To  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  Ore- 
gon, the  greatest  eflx)rts  were  made,  and  it  was  at 
length  obtained.  What  next?  After  this  actual 
occupation  of  the  entire  continent,  and  having  thus 
obtained  exclusive  possession  of  Oregon  in  order 
that  we  might  govern  it,  we  have  seen  session 
after  session  of  Congress  -pass  away  without  a 
single  thing  being  done  for  the  government  of  a 
country,  to  obtain  possession  of  which  we  were 
willing  to  go  to  war  with  England!  Year  after 
year,  and  session  after  session  have  gone  by,  and 
to  this  day  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  not 
been  extended  over  that  Territory.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  great  community  is  growing  up  there,  com- 
posed at  this  time  of  twelve  thousand  souls — per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Asia  as  well 
as  Europe  and  America — and  which,  till  this  time, 
have  been  preserved  in  order  by  compact  among 
themselves.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
serve order — most  meritorious  efforts,  which  have 
evinced  their  anxiety  to  maintain  their  own  repu- 
tation and  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. Their  efforts  have  been  eminently  meritori- 
ous; but  we  all  know  that  voluntary  governments 
cannot  last — that  they  are  temporary  in  their  very 
nature,  and  must  encounter  rude  shocks  and  re- 
sistance, under  which  they  fall.  Besides  the  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  absence  of  an 
organized  government,  we  are  to  recollect  that 
there  never  yet  has  been  a  civilized  settlement  in 


territory  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  iti 
which  a  war  between  the  races  has  not  occurred. 
Down  to  the  present  moment,  the  settlers  in  Ore- 
gon had  escaped  a  conflict  with  the  Indians.  Now 
the  war  between  them  is  breaking  out;  and  I  can- 
not resist  the  conviction,  that  if  there  had  been  a 
regularly  organized  government  in  that  country, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
with  a  military  force  to  sustain  it — for  a  govern- 
ment in  such  a  region  so  remote  would  be  nothing 
without  military  force — the  calamities  now  im- 
pendingover  that  country  might  have  been  averted. 

But  no  government  was  established;  and  now 
all  these  evils  are  coming  upon  these  people,  as 
everybody  must  have  foreseen  they  would  come; 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  send  to  us  a  special 
messenger,  who  makes  his  way  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  a  time  when  almost  every  living 
thing  perished  in  the  snow — when  the  snow  was 
of  such  a  depth  that  nothing  could  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  He  made  his  way  across,  however, 
and  brings  those  complaints  which  we  now  hear. 
They  are  in  a  sufl^ering  condition.  Not  a  moment 
of  time  is  to  be  lost.  If  the  bill  were  passed  this 
instant — this  morning,  as  I  hoped  it  would — it 
would  require  the  utmost  degree  of  vigor  in  the 
execution  of  it  to  be  able  to  send  troops  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  before  the  season  of  deep  snow. 
They  should  cross  the  mountains  before  the  month 
of  September.  1  was  in  hopes,  then,  that  on  this 
occasion  there  would  be. nothing  to  delay  action— 
that  we  should  all  have  united  in  deploring  that 
for  years  the  proposition  to  give  these  people  gov- 
ernment and  laws  has  Ijeen  defeated  by  the  intro- 
duction,of  a  question  of  no  practical  consequence, 
but  which  has  had  the  effect  of  depriving  these 
people  of  all  government,  and  bringing  about  the 
massacres  which  liave  taken  place,  and  in  which 
the  benevolent  missionary  has  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors.  All  the  calamities  which  have  taken 
place  in  that  country  have  resulted  from  mixing 
up  this  question,  which  has  not  a  particle  of  prac- 
tical value,  with  all  the  measures  which  have  been 
introduced  for  the  oiganization  of  a  government  in 
Oiegon.  Alli.the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  have  no  effect  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  there.  In  that  country  there  is  a 
law  superior  to  any  which  Congress  can  pass  on 
the  subject  of  slaveiy.  There  is  a  law  of  climate, 
of  position,  and  of  nature  herself,  against  it.  Be- 
sides, the  people  of  the  country  itself,  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  whom  have  gone  out  from,  slave- 
holding  States,  many  of  them  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  in  their  organic  law,  communicated  to 
Congress  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  printed  among 
our  documents  at  the  last  session,  declare  that  the 
law  of  nature  is  against  slavery  in  that  region. 
Who  could  think  of  carrying  slaves  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods?  and  what  would  anybody  think  of 
a  law  of  Congress  which  should  say  that  slavery 
should  or  should  not  exist  there  ?  1  was  in  hopes, 
then,  that  this  bill  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
this  morning.  And  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  delay 
that  I  did  not  make  a  separate  bill  to  raise  the  regi- 
ments necessary  to  sustain  the  government  there. 
I  did  hope  thaton  this  occasion— when  a  great  prac- 
tical measure,  ofthe  highest  imporiance,  is  pending, 
which  has  been  delayed  for  years,  and  which  delay 
has  brought  on  the  massacres  of  which  wenowliear 
— this  question,  which  has  already  produced  these 
calamities,  would  not  have  been  introduced,  and 
that  some  otheropportunity  would  have  been  taken 
for  its  discussion.  There  will  be  opportunity 
enough  for  its  introduction  or  discussion.  The 
doors  of  legislation  are  open  to  it  as  a  separate 
measure.  I  trust,  even  now,  that  this  question 
will  not  be  permitted  to  delay  our  action.  The 
delay  of  a  few  days  here,  will  be  the  delay  of  a 
year  in  Oregon.  Delay  at  all  now,  is  delay  not 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  but  for  a  year,  during  all 
which  time  these  calamities  will  continue. 

1  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  Indian  population  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, both  in  Oregon  and  California.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  all  possible  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  that  race,  and  from  all  the  inform- 
ation which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  respecting 
them  I  believe  that  their  characteristics  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  the  race  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains.  They  have  not  that  detestation 
and  scorn  of  labor  which  distinguish  the  Indians 
on  this  side.     They  ure  more  docile,  more  tract- 
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able,  more  easily  taught  the  arts  of  industry;  they 
readily  accept  seeds  and  agricultural  implements; 
tliey  are  not  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  The  missionaries  lived  in  peace 
-with  these  Indians,  and  the  Indians  were  their 
laborers;  they  have  done  the  immense  labor  of  the 
country,  which  they  were  taught  by  the  mission- 
aries, who  have  benevolently  superintended  them 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  On  account  of 
these  traits  of  character,  1  regarded  these  IndiaHS 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  have  escaped  in  that  region  the  calamity  of 
an  Indian  war.  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  loss  of  the  Oregon  bills  heretofore  by 
the  intervention  of  this  question,  which  has  twice 
sunk  them  upon  this  floor,  we  should  have  expe- 
rienced the  happiness  ofmaking  a  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  without  beholding  the  red  man 
and  the  white  man  shedding  each  other's  blood. 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  passed  these  bills  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  passed,  without  mixing 
up  with  them  this  pestiferous  question,  we  would 
have  escaped  the  calamities  of  the  present  day,  and 
all  that  may  be  in  store  for  us  growing  out  of  this 
Indian  war. 

With  respect  to  the  question  itself,  I  am  ready 
to  rneet  it  in  every  shape  and  form.  Let  me  here 
say,  that  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  must  assume 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  fifteen  slaveholding 
States.  I  assume  to  represent  one — no  more  than 
one — and  if  lean  satisfy  my  constituents,  my  duty 
is  performed.  1  invade  no  gentleman's  bailiwick, 
and  no  one  shall  invade  mine.  Let  every  one  speak 
for  himself.  This  Federal  Government  was  made 
for  something  else  than  to  have  this  pestiferous 
question  constantly  thrust  upon  us  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  most  important  business.  I  am  willing 
to  vote  down  this  question  at  this  moment;  I  am 
ready  to  take  it  up  and  act  upon  it  in  all  its  extent 
and  bearings  at  the  proper  time,  when  its  consider- 
ation will  not  interrupt  and  destroy  important 
measures.  What  I  protest  against  is,  to  have  the 
real  business  of  the  country,  the  pressing,  urgent, 
crying  business  of  the  country  stopped,  prostrated, 
defeated,  by  thrusting  this  question  upon  us.  We 
read  in  Holy  Writ,  thatacertain  people  were  cursed 
by  the  plague  of  frogs,  and  that  the  plague  was 
everywhere.  You  could  not  look  upon  the  table 
but  therevwere  frogs,  you  could  not  sit  down  at  the 
banquet  but  there  were  frogs,  you  could  not  go  to 
the  bridal  couch  and  lift  the  sheets  but  there  were 
frogs!  We  can  see  nothing,  touch  nothing,  have 
no  measures  proposed,  without  having  this  pesti- 
lence thrust  before  us.  Here  it  is,  this  black  ques- 
tion, forever  on  the  table,  on  the  nuptial  couch, 
everywhere  !  So  it  was  not  in  the  better  days  of 
the  Republic.  I  remember  the  time  when  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  asking  a  public  man  what 
his  opinions  were  on  the  extension  of  slavery  any 
more  than  what  was  the  length  of  his  foot;  and, 
these  were  happy  days,  which,  although  gone  by, 
are  remembered,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  brought 
back. 

We  ought  to  vote  down  this  amendment  as  a 
thing  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  interrupt  our 
action.  Our  action  should  not  be  delayed  a  single 
moment.  This  cruel  war,  which  cannot  continue 
in  Oregon  without  extending  to  California,  must 
be  stopped  without  delay.  Oregon  and  California 
must  be  saved  from  the  desolation  of  an  Indian 
war.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  let  us  agree  on  this  point, 
that  we  will  give  law  and  government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon,  and  stop,  if  we  can,  the  progress  of 
this  Indian  war.  On  that  point,  [,  for  one,  am 
rsady  to  vote  now.  As  to  the  slave  question,  I  am 
ready  to  meet  it  to  the  fullest  extent  at  a  proper 
time. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  remarked  that  the  massa- 
cres had  already  commenced  in  California. 
f^'  Mr.  WESTCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  any  particular  partiality  for  what, 
since  the  capitulation  of  5th  August,  1846,  is  called 
Oregon,  over  any  other  portion  of  this  country; 
but  without  such  feeling,  I  will  not  yield  to  any 
Senator  in  sincere  desire  to  see  a  proper  govern- 
ment established  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and  all 
the  protection  and  aid  that  the  people  may  need 
promptly  afforded  by  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  course  pursued  hereto- 
fore, and  that  proposed  now  to  be  adopted,  as  well  as 
much  of  what  has  been  said  now,  ahd  at  other  times, 


and  elsewhere,  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  out  of 
place,  and  imputations  have  been  made  entirely 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact,  and  wholly  unjust.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton] 
has  charged  that  the  question  of  slavery  in  Oregon 
has  been  "  thrust"  upon  the  country  heretofore, 
and  upon  the  Senate  now  unnecessarily,  and  as  a 
"firebrand,"  and  for  sinister  purposes.  This  I 
agree  to.  But  when  this  accusation  is  applied  to 
southern  men — to  southern  Senators  acting  here, 
or  elsewhere,  and  especially  to  myself,  (and  that 
the  honorable  Senator  intends  such  application,  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  it  distinctly  in  terms  else- 
where than  here,  fully  proves,)  I  meet  thechargeby 
an  appeal  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  and  its  files, 
as  furnishing  conclusive  record  evidence  of  its  in- 
justice. 

Sir,  this  question  of  slavery  as  connected  with 
Oregon,  has  not  been  "  thrust"  upon  the  country 
or  upon  the  Senate  by  the  South,  or  by  any  south- 
ern Senator.  It  has  not  been  mixed  up  with  our 
national  politics  by  the  South.  The  South  has  acted 
on  the  defensive  throughout.  What  are  the  facts.' 
Atthe  lastsession  of  Congress,  (January  18,  1847,) 
a  bill,  in  eflect  precisely  the  same  as  that  now  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, and  now  under  consideration,  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  sent  here.  (Bill  number  571.)  It 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
same  day.  Of  that  commitiee  I  was  a  member. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1847,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  Senate,  with  sundry 
amendments.  On  the  29th  of  January,  having  dis- 
covered important  omissions,  I  moved  for  its  re- 
commitment to  the  same  committee,  and  it  was 
ordered.  I  had  ascertained  that  the  laws  of  the 
"  Provisional Government"of  Oregon  which  it  had 
adopted,  excluded  slavery,  and  that  some  v/ere  of 
a  character  that  could  not  be  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1847,  the 
committee  again  reported  back  the  bill  fully  amend- 
ed, and  the  bill  and  amendments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed.  The  bill  as  so  reported  remained  on 
your  files,  none  of  the  peculiar  friends  of  Oregon 
moving  to  take  it  up  till  March  3, 1847,  the  very  last 
day  of  the  session  1  On  that  day,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  called  up;  but  regarding  it  too  late  to 
enteruponthe  discussion  it  was  anticipated  itwould 
cause,  I  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  The  ayes 
and  noes  were  called  on  that  motion,  and  it  was 
sustained  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18.  Surely  the  South 
are  not  responsible  for  the  delay  that  took  place 
after  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  House  bill 
as  passed  at  the  last  session  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  amendments  finally  reported  by  the, 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  I  have  slated,  now  before 
me.  Sir,  that  bill — the  House  bill  of  last  session — 
"  thrust"  this  question  of  slavery,  as  connected 
with  Oregon,  before  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
It  contained  two  distinct  provisions  excluding  sla- 
very from  Oregon,  prohibiting  in  effect  southern 
citizens  from  just  and  equal  participation  in  that 
portion  of  the  common  property  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  first  prohibition  was  by  the  adoption 
by  it  in  express  terms  of  Nathan  Dane's  ordinance 
of  1787  respecting  the  Northwest  Territory.  No- 
body pretends  that  this  ordinance  applies  to  Ore- 
gon, our  title  to  which  originated  and  has  been 
consummated  since  it  was  made.  Hence  the  ex- 
press adoption  of  the  ordinance  was  necessary  to 
make  it  extend  to  Oregon.  Nor  did  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  only  applied  in  terms  to  the 
country  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Louisiana  treaty  extend  to  Oregon.  Hence  other 
exclusions  must  be  resorted  to.  The  second  pro- 
hibition was  by  the  adoption  of  the  temporary 
association  called  the  "Provisional  Government" 
of  Oregon.  These  laws  prohibited  slavery  in  Ore- 
gon in  the  very  words  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  I 
repeat,  sir,  it  was  thus  this  question  was  "thrust" 
upon  the  South.    They  could  not  evade  or  avoid  it. 

Well,  sir,  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  last 
session  struck  out  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
that  adopted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  retaining  that 
which  adopted  the  laws  of  the  Territorial  Pro- 
visional Government,  but  added  amendments  to  it, 
the  most  important  of  which  I  will  now  read  from 
the  bill  as  reported,  and  which  1  hope  will  be 
printed  at  length  in  any  report  that  may  be  made 
of  ray  remarks.     Mr.  W.  here  read  as  follows, 


adding  that  the  words  in  italics  were  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  words  in  brackets  stricken  out! 

"  The  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  tlie  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon, under  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government 
established  by  the  people  thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  valid 
and  operative  iherein,  so  far  as  tliesanie  lie  not  incompatible 
with  the  priruiples  and  provisions  of  this  act,  [which  laws 
shall  be  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  altered,  modified,  or 
repealed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of'the 
said  Territory  of  Oregon,]  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislative  ^3ssemb:y  of  said  Territor;/,  and  no  longer: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  provisions  of  such  laws  or  of  any 
act  he-reafter  passed  bij  the  Lesiislalive  .dssemHy  of  said  Terri- 
tory shall  be  construed  to  restrict  citizens  of  am/  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  of  any  Territoi-y  thereof,  from  immigrating  with 
their  properly  to,  and  settling  and  residing  in,  said  Territory, 
and  liolding  and  possessing  iheir  properly  therein,  and  fully 
participating  in  all  the  benefits,  advantages,  privUe:fes,  and 
immunities  thereof  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  with 
such  properly,  on  an  equal  footing  with  citizens  of  any  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  lans  and  parts  of  laws  which  shall 
operate  in  restraint  of,  or  detriment  to,  the  full  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  the 
laws  of  the  tjnited  State*  are  hereby  extended  over  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  force  in  said  Teiritory,  so  far  as  the  same, or 
any  provision  thereof,  may  be  applicable." 

Mr.  LEWIS.  What  bill  does  the  Senator  read 
from  ? 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  From  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last  session,  and 
from  section  twelve  of  that  bill.  In  lieu  of  the 
provisions' adopting  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  inserting  clauses  securing  the 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  equal  representation, 
compensation  for  private  property  taken  for  public 
use,  &e.,  &c.,  borrowed  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  from  that  ordinance,  and  the 
bill  of  rights  of  different  State  constitutions. 

Sir,  this  is  all  the  foundation  for  the  accusation 
made  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee at  the  last  session  "  thrust"  this  question 
before  the  country  and  the  Senate.  I  have  depre- 
cated the  excitement  sought  to  be  created  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  the 
mixing  it  up  with  the  Presidential  election,  as  much 
as  any  man.  1  foresee  that  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences are  to  grow  out  of  this  bad  measure, 
contrived  by  bad  men,  and  for  bad  purposes.  1 
proposed  these  amendments  in  the  committee. 
They  received  the  deliberate  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  sits  behind  me,  [Mr.  Berrien,]  and  of  the 
late  distinguished  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  since  deceased,  [Mr.  Ash- 
ley,] and  though  not  acquiesced  in  by  two  mem- 
bers, were  adopted.  I  proposed  them  with  a  view 
of  meeting  this  question  in  a  liberal  spirit.  I  hope 
these  amendments  are  not  misunderstood.  They 
do  not  establish — they  do  not  "  force"  slavery 
upon  Oregon.  They  leave  it  free  to  her  people, 
when  she  forms  her  State  Government,  to  exclude 
it  if  they  wish.  They  do  not  fetter  the  will  of 
her  people.  Nay,  they  leave  the  question  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  slavery,  whether  slaves  are  to 
be  regarded  as  "  property"  out  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
open  to  the  decision  of  the  judiciary.  Before  I 
submitted  them  to  the  committee,  I  consulted  with 
several  Senators,  and  particularly  with  Senators 
from  my  section  of  the  Union,  and  assented  to 
corrections  of  phraseology  suggested  by  them,  so 
as  to  render  the  amendments  as  unobjectionable  as 
possible.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Calhoun]  will  bear  witness  that  I  sub- 
mitted them  to  him,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  them,  he  expressed  to  me  his  unequivocal  con- 
currence in  them,  and  gave  the  opinion  that  their 
adoption  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
slaveholding  States. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  signified  his  assent. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  And,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say — for  1  feel  fully  authorized  to  declare,  from 
the  declarations  of  every  southern  citizen  who  has 
conversed  with  me,  or  who  has  written  to  me  on 
this  subject — that  these  provisions  in  th«  12ih  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee at  last  session,  with  the  "  proviso"  I  have 
just  read,  will,  if  adopted  in  this  and  other  similar 
cases,  forever  quiet  this  mischievous  question,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  them  is  all  that  the  South  asks 
or  desires,  or  will  ever  ask  with  respect  to  any 
territory  now  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States.  I  repeat,  it  is  all  they  ask,  and  this  much, 
rely  upon  it,  they  will  insist  upon.  Read  the  sec- 
tion as  amended  carefully,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  merely  that  it  se- 
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Cures  the  equal  and  common  use  of  the  common 
property  to  all  the  owners.  Was  the  proposition 
of  this  proviso  in  lieu  of  the  odious  exclusion  of 
the  South  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  this  • 
Territory,  the  double  exclusion  created  by  the 
ordinance  and  the  territorial  laws  adopted  by  the 
House,  "thrusting"  thisquestionof  slavery  before 
the  Senate? 

With  respect  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
it  is,  in  effect,  precisely  like  the  House  bill  of  last 
session.  Both  recognize  and  adopt  the  principle 
oftheWilmot  proviso,  for  both  exclude  slavery 
from  Oregon  by  force  of  Congressional  legislation. 
The  lawsof  the  Provisional  Governmentof  Oregon 
are  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  both  bills,  and 
they  prohibif  slavery.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  as  to  the  character  and  authority  of  the 
temporary  Provisional  Governmentof  Oregon  now. 
By  these  bills  it  is  not  merely  admitted  that  such 
association  had  the  power  to  exclude  slaveholders 
with  slaves  from  settling  in  Orei^^on,  but  superadded 
to  such  admission,  Congress  exercises  a  like  power, 
in  confirming  and  adopting  these  laws.  Not  con- 
lent  to  leave  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  to  rest  upon  its  own  strength, 
it  is  by  these  bills  sought  to  aid  it  by  the  asserted 
power  of  Congiess  to  exclude  slavery.  It  asserts 
first  the  power  of  Congress,  and  secondly,  the 
power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  exclude 
slavery. 

Theamendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  therefore  superfluous,  for  slavery  is  exclu- 
ded from  Oregon  without  it  by  both  bills. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  must  inform  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  my  amendment  was  copied  from  the 
House  bill  of  this  year,  the  same  as  the  House  bill 
of  last  year;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  Senate  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  1  understand  that  very  well. 
It  is  precisely  what  I  have  stated.  What  I  say 
further,  however,  is,  that  the  honorable  Senator 
must  have  mistaken  the  effect  of  the  Senate  bill, 
for,  without  his  amendment,  it  contains  the  same 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  laws  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  amendment  to 
carry  out  his  object. 

I  Mr.  HALE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  one 
word.'  The  twelfth  section  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  I  conceive,  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  contained  in  my  amendment.  There  may 
be  some  question  at  any  rate  on  that  point.  The 
House  bill  of  last  session  and  the  House  bill  of 
this  session  contain  the  amendment  I  offer. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  What  I  assert  is,  that  in 
one  of  the  Territorial  laws  of  Oregon,  called  the 
organic  laws,  enacted  in  1845,  before  the  treaty, 
by  what  is  called  the  "  Provisional  Government," 
which  has  never  been  authorized  or  sanctioned  by 
Congress — what  I  say  is,  in  one  of  these  laws  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  Senate  documents,  there  is  a  provision  expressly 
excluding  slavery  t'orever  in  Oregon.  I  have'not 
the  volume  of  documents  at  hand  to  refer  to.  I 
will  get  it  and  refer  to  the  law  as  soon  as  I  have 
the  opportunity.  I  am  satisfied  Senators  know 
the  fact  to  be  as  I  state.  The  Oregon  Territorial 
law  is  so.  By  the  twelfth  section  of  this  bill  now 
under  consideration,  these  laws  are  expressly 
adopted,  and  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress. These  laws,  printed  by  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, were  sent  here  by  this  Piovisional  Government. 
They  are  authenticated  as  correct.  Now,  I  ask 
Senators  whether  this  bill  does  not  "  thrust"  this 
slavery  question  before  the  Senate  by  proposing 
to  adopt  and  confirm  these  laws  as  valid  and  in 
force  now  and  hereafter.'  I  ask  if  the  adoption  of 
these  laws  by  Congress  is  not  as  virtual,  as  com- 
plete, and  as  eflfectual  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
Oregon  a^ould  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
ordmanceWDf  1787,  or  the  express  adoption,  in  a 
direct  mode,  of  the  terms  of  the  Wilniot  proviso  .' 

Sir,  I  agree  with  what  was  said  by  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannegan,]  in 
relation  to  this  question  not  being,  in  respect  to 
Oregon,  of  any  practical  importance.  I  coincide 
with  hmi  as  to  the  improbability  of  slaves  ever 
being  taken  to  that  region  and  held  there 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  There  are  not  ten  slaves 
in  the  whole  Territory,  and  never  will  be,  with  or 
without  any  restriction. 


Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  have  no  question  of  the 
fact  as  stated  by  the  Senator;  and  though  practi- 
cally the  proposed  exclusion  may  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  South,  yet  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  I  feel  bound,  under  the  circumstances,  to  resist 
the  course  proposed  by  those  who  are  inimical  to 
her  institutions.  Why  is  this  thing  attempted  to 
be  thrust  upon  us.'  Why,  if  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  South,  is  the  exclusion 
forced  into  our  legislation.'  It  is  for  one  of  two 
objects  equally  objectionable,  and  alike  pernicious 
in  character.  It  is  either  to  get  an  entering  wedge, 
to  establish  a  precedent  to  be  followed  in  other 
cases  where  the  exclusion  would  have  a  practical 
eff'ect  injurious  to  the  South,  or  it  is  to  perpetrate 
a  wanton  outrage,  to  inflict  a  gratuitous  insult  upon 
the  South,  and  excite  her  to  courses  that  men  are 
apt  to  adopt  when  outraged.  This  attempt  to  stain 
your  legislative  records  with  a  reproach  to  her  by 
this  odious  exclusion,  is  uncalled  for«by^ny  con- 
duct of  the  South,  or  of  her  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives, or  of  her  politicians.  They  have  not 
sought  to  force  their  institutions  upon  the  northern 
or  western  States.  From  the  outset,  they  have 
been  satisfied  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  lei  things  take 
their  natural  course.  In  territories  where  slavery 
would  not  probably  be  adopted,  they  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  valueless 
paper  privilege.  They  have  only  insisted  upon 
the  principle  of  non-interference.  But  when  it 
is  sought  to  establish  in  Oregon,  unnecessarily, 
without  any  one  reason  requiring  it,  an  odious 
precedent  for  all  time  to  come,  and  as  a  principle, 
her  representatives  here  would  be  recreant  to  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  resist  such  a  course.  By  this 
exclusion,  slaveholders  are  held  up  as  tainted,  as 
leprous,  as  unfit  to  live  in  Oregon  with  slave  prop- 
erty. They  are  prohibited  from  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  that  common  property  of  the  Confed- 
eracy on  an  equal  footing  with  the  citizens  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States.  The  proviso  I  proposed 
at  last  session  as  a  substitute  for  this  invidious  and 
insulting  exclusion,  recognizes  our  equal  rights, 
and,  so  far  as  our  legislation  here  or  the  legislation 
of  the  Territory  can  secure  them,  it  does  so,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  judicial  decision  as  to  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  and  the  powers  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  on  this  subject,  and  which  are  eminently 
judicial  questions.  The  amendment  I  propose,  I 
repeat,  is  all  the  South  desire;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
unless  there  is  a  determination  to  encroach  upon 
her  rights,  and  outrage  and  insult  her,  the  conces- 
sion made  by  it  will  be  met  in  a  corresponding 
spirit. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  as  important  with  reference  to  this  bill. 
In  my  judgment,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
is,  in  its  details,  exceedingly  objectionable.  1  have 
understood  that  its  provisions  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  acts  organizing  the  Territories  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  They  may  have  been  applicable 
to  those  Territories — interior  countries — and  yet 
be  very  inapplicable  and  inappropriate  to  a  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  sea  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles,  and  which  must  have,  ere  long,  considerable 
foreign  commerce — a  country  as  dissimilar  from 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  as  it  can  well  be,  and  requi- 
ring diflTerent  laws. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  when  the  House  bill 
was  referred  to  them,  examined  its  details  atten- 
tively. They  spent  two  or  three  days  in  correct- 
ing and  amending  v.'hat  they  regarded  as  defects, 
and  to  render  it  suitable  to  Oregon. 

They  struck  out  the  proviso  to  the  first  section, 
referring  to  Indian  lands,  for  the  reason,  that  al- 
though proper  in  a  Territory  where  the  Indians 
occupied  lands  by  treaty,  it  was  not  proper  in 
Oregon,  and  especially  in  connection  with  other 
proposed  legislation  as  to  lands  in  Oregon,  by  the 
.same  bill,  and  by  another  important  bill,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  [Mr,  Breese,]  not  now  in  his 
seat. 

Various  amendments  were  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Fed- 
eral territorial  officers,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  legislature  and  judiciary  demanded  by  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Oregon;  b)t.the  fact  of  many 
of  her  inhabitants  being  foreigners — claimants  un- 
der the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  others  hav- 
ing rights  of  a  peculiar  character,  acquired  under 


the  treaty  of  1846.  The  great  distance  of  Oregon 
from  the  most  remote  western  settlements  required 
peculiar  legislation,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  this 
circumstance  might  occasion.  Iowa  and  Wi-scon- 
sin  had  been  long  owned  and  possessed  exclusively 
by  the  United  States,  and  were  peopled  by  our 
own  citizens;  while  Oregon  had  been  recently  in 
the  joint  occupation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni-  • 
ted  States,  and  many  British  subjects  residing 
there  desired  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  ]  presume  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  had  no 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  never  can  have  such 
courts,  until  the  principle  broached  within  a  few 
years  past,  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  extends 
wherever  it  is  damp,  is  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of  the  novel 
code  which  may  be  created  ere  long  under  its 
decisions.  But  it  will  be  found,  I  imagine,  that 
Oregon,  with  her  extensive  Pacific  coast,  and  her 
waters  flowing  into  that  ocean,  and  the  valuable 
foreign  commerce  she  must  have  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  must  also  have  admiralty  courts  es- 
tablished there.  The  amendments  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  contain  all  the  legi-slation  that 
it  occurred  to  them  was  ncce-ssary  as  to  these  vari-  - 
ous  sulijects.  But  for  their  alterations  made  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Territo- 
rial Government  in  its  organization,  I  doubt  if  all 
of  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  under  the  ori- 
ginal House  bill  could  be  obviated  by  the  most 
judicious  officers  you  could  send  there.  No  ex- 
|iedients  they  could  resort  to  would  prevent  such 
difficulties,  and  consequently  dissatisfaction  would 
ensue.  The  amendments  propose  provisions  reg- 
ulating the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  of  individual  settlers  to  real  estate  arising  un- 
der the  treaty.  There  are,  also,  provisions  regu- 
lating the  proper  proceedings  to  be  adopted  by  the 
foreigners,  denizens  of  Oregon,  who  wish  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  other  alter- 
ations, modifications,  and  additions  to  the  House 
bill,  the  result  of  three  days'  assiduous  labor  by 
the  committee,  with  no  purpose  except  to  give 
them  a  good  government.  The  difficulties  which 
have  occurred  in  Congress  respecting  expenditures 
and  arrearages  of  appropriations  for  Territories  are 
all  provided  against  by  these  amendments.  So, 
too,  proper  provisions  which  the  original  bill  does 
not  contain  for  the  prosecution  and  jiunishment  of 
crimes  against  the  Federal  Government  and  against 
the  local  government  also  are  made. 

To  correct  all  the  errors  and  blunders  of  the 
original  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the 
Senate  would  take  several  days,  and  be  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  occasion  delay.  I 
shall  therefore  move  to  substitute  the  Judiciary  bill 
of  last  ses.-ion,  as  amended,  for  this  bill,  unlec-s 
this  bill  is  committed  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ments being  made  similar  to  those  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

As  to  an  early  decision  cJf  this  matter,  there  is 
not  a  Senator  on  this  floor  wlio  is  more  anxious 
for  it  than  I  am,  if  that  decision  is  a  just  and  wise 
decision.  I  wish  the  speedy  establishment  of  a 
government  in  Oregon,  founded  on  just  principles. 
1  do  not  wish  a  partial  and  unjust,  and  withal  a 
bungling,  ill-arranged  government  fastened  upon 
her.  Instead  of  this,  I  desire  a  government  organ- 
ized under  which  she  will  prosper,  and  ere  long 
become  one  of  the  independent  sovereignties  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  The  committee  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  press  this  subject,  provided  Senators  are 
not  prepared  to  act  upon  it  to-day.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  misapprehends  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  bill.  With  a  view  of  enabling  Sen- 
ators to  consider  the  matter,  and  believing  that  it 
will  expedite  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  will  move 
that  it  be  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  tor  to- 
morrow, at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  My  motion  to  substitute 
the  bill  reported  as  amended  at  last  session  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  presume  is  before  the 
Senate.  Senators  suggest  to  me  to  modify  it  by 
moving  to  strike  out  alfafter  the  enacting  clause  of 
this  bin  first,  and  then  move  to  insert  the  amended 

bill and  I  will  do  so;  and  as  the  consideration  of 

the  bill  is  to  be  postponed,  1  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

■  Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  hope  that  course  will  not  be 
taken.  We  desire  early  and  decisive  action.  The 
printing  cannot  be  had  in  tiiTje  for  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  HALE.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  in  order.  My  amend- 
ment was  first  proposed,  and  is  now  proposed  while 
it  is  pending,  to  strike  out  the  whole  after  the 
enacting  clause. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  desire  no  advantage  in  any 
■way.  I  will  give  notice  now,  that  on  to-morrow, 
when  this  bill  is  taken  up,  I  shall,  at  a  proper  time, 
offer  the  amended  bfll  as  a  substitute,  either  sec- 
tion by  section  in  detail,  or  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  will  presently  move  to  print  it.  I  am 
assured  the  printing  can  be  done  by  to-morrow. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  suggested  Monday  week  as  a 
suitable  day  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  not  likely,  from  circumstances  known 
to  Senators,  next  week  there  will  be  a  full  Senate. 
I  have  now  a  word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  tliis  amendment  at  this  time. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  who  sits  near- 
est to  me,  has  said  that  there  is  no  sane  man  in  the 
United  Slates  who  can  imagine  the  probability  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  evil  against  v/hich  the  amend- 
ment proposes  to  present  a  barrier.  I  can  tell  him 
that  there  is  one  man,  sane  or  insane,  who  does 
apprehend  that  evil.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not  a  mere 
abstraction.  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
it  is  pestiferous  or  rtot;  but  it  has  meaning,  vitidity, 
and  energy  in  it.  It  means  something,  and  it  will 
effect  something.  With  all  deference  to  the  better 
judgment,  long  experience,  and  great  ability  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  must  say  I  have 
felt  pained  to  find  opposition  to  this  measure  com- 
ing from  the  State  of  Indiana — to  find  her  Senators 
ranked  amongst  the  opponents  of  this  principle. 
If  I  had  been  called  upon  to  point  to  one  of  the 
proudest  monuments  ever  raised  to  the  wisdom 
and  philanthropy  of  human  legislation,  I  would 
have  pointed  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  called  an 
admiring  world  to  look  upon  her  proud  position, 
her  glorious  career,  her  more  glorious  prosperity, 
her  mtelligent  statesmen,  her  industrious  popula- 
tion, and  her  ample  means  in  everything  that  gives 
dio^nity  to  a  people.  1  would  have  pointed  to  all 
that,  as  one  of  the  most  enduring  monuments  of 
the  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  foresight  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  I  would  have  said,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  needs  no  "  monumental  stone"  to  mark 
his  fame,  or  tell  his  history  to  posterity,  so  long 
as  the  proud  State  of  Indiana  lives  and  her  history 
is  known  to  the  world  !  And  when  1  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  coming  forward  and  repudiating 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  territory 
which  we  acquire,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  children 
had  forgotten  the  mother  who  nourished  and 
brought  them  up;  it  appears  to  me  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  the  true  foundation  of  their  highest  pros- 
perUy  and  tlieir  proudest  hope.  We  ure  told  by 
another  Senator,  whose  voice  1  am  sorry  to  hear 
utter  such  language,  that  this  is  not  the  time  for' 
its  discussion.  He  is" ready,  he  says,  to  meet  this 
question.  I  only  wish  that  he  had  told  the  coun- 
try how  he  would  have  met  it ! — but  that  this  is 
not  the  time  for  its  consideration.  "  This  is  not 
the  time!"  When  will  the  time  come?  I  have 
heard  that  cry  so  long  that  I  am  tired  of  it.  I  heard 
it  in  New  Hampshire  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
heard  strong  anti-slavery  men,  Wilmot-proviso 
men,  declare  that  the  time  has  not  arrived.  It  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  the  immense  operators  in  the 
land  s])eculations  of  1837  and  1838.  He  gave  his 
notes  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
when  called  upon  at  the  period  of  their  falling  due 
for  payment,  his  reply  was  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  whole,  "  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come." 
I  ask,  in  Heaven's  name,  when  shall  the  time  come 
when  it  will  be  proper  and  legitimate  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  upon  the  subject.'  There 
have  been  those  in  years  long  gone  by,  who,  stand- 
ing upon  the  moral  circumstances  of  the  nation, 
have  descried  the  dark  cloud  that  was  threatening 
to  overspread  the  whole  country;  but  yet  they 
.  have  told  us  "  the  time  has  not  yet  come."  The 
tocsins  of  alarm  have  been  again  sounded,  and 
again  we  continually  hear  the  cry,  "  the  time  has 
not  yet  come."  What  do  we  now  see.'  The  little 
cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  has 
overspread  the  whole  land  with  its  blackness,  and 
the  crushings  and  thunderings  of  the  storm  are 
heard  drowning  the  cry  of  liberty;  and  yet  we  are 
told,  in  the  language  of  the  song — 

"  There's  a  good  time  coroing — wait  a  little  longer!" 


When  will  the  "  good  time"  come?  You  are  about 
to  establish  aTerritorial  Government  over  this  coun- 
try,  giving  it  civil  institutions,  and  impressing  upon 
it  legislation  which  is  to  characterize  and  mould  its 
progress  through  all  future  time.  We  are  told  in 
relation  to  this  country,  not  that  the  principle  pro- 
posed to  be  applied  to  it  is  an  unjust  one,  but  that 
its  recognition  at  the  present  time  is  uncalled  for 
and  inopportune.  Sir,  I  know  no  time  but  the 
present.  There  have  been  opportunities  presented, 
but  they  are  past  and  gone  forever.  With  respect 
to  the  future,  God  only  knows  what  is  in  store  for 
us.  In  His  providence,  he  has  given  us  the  present 
moment;  and  I  know  no  time  or  moment  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  application  of  this  principle  given 
to  us  to  act  upon  than  the  present. 

It  was  said  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  this  measure  was  insulting  to  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Was  the  adoption 
of  the  ordirfence  of  1787  an  insult?  This  amend- 
ment, which  r  have  the  honor  to  present,  only 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  those  enlightened  men  who  were  engaged  in 
constructing  the  fabric  of  this  Government.  This 
principle  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  that  ever  adorned  the  history  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  If  ever  there  was  a  measure 
in  human  legislation,  the  humanity,  wisdom,  and 
policy  of  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  future,  the  ordinance  of  1787  may 
fully  claim  such  merit  preeminently  over  any  meas- 
ure of  legislation  ever  adopted.  I  confess,  that 
for  some  time  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  collect 
statistics,  some  facts,  and  my  own  thoughts  upon 
this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
this  country;  but  the  more  I  have  dwelt  upon  it, 
the  wider  the  field  has  grown.  Feeble  as  1  know 
my  own  efforts  to  be  at  the  best,  the  longer  I  have 
studied  the  more  I  have  felt  my  utter  inability  to 
do  justice  to  it,  and  the  more  1  have  regretted  the 
necessity  that  has  fallen  upon  me  to  say  something 
in  behalf  of  this  great  measure.  Sir,  why  seek  to 
avoid  this  question,  to  put  it  off?  It  will  come;  we 
must  meet  it;  and  the  sooner  we  meet  it  the  better. 
I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  take  opposite  views 
of  this  question,  when  they  say,  that  the  best  way 
is  to  meet  it  at  once.  The  two  antagonistical  prin- 
ciples are,  human  freedom  and  liuman  slavery. 
They  are  irreconcilable  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  The  increased  facilities  for  travel,  and  the 
revolutions  of  modern  science,  by  which  the  ema- 
nations of  human  thought  are  sent  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Union  to  the  other  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  their  creation,  all,  all  are  tending  to 
hasten  the  period  when  this  issue  must  be  met  and 
decided.  It  must  be  decided  whether  this  great 
confederated  Re))ublic  is  to  be  true  to  the  princi- 
ples with  which  it  sprung  into  life.  It  is  time  that 
we  had  settled  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal;  and  whether,  so  far  as  the 
action  of  this  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
denominated  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  fanfaron- 
ade, or  whether  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental,  ele- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  action  of  this 
Government  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  time,  sir, 
that  this  subject  was  met  and  decided. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  thought 
that  this  pestiferous  subject  of  abolition  was  like 
the  frogs  of  Egypt.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may 
be  so  here;  but  I  can  tell  him  there  is  another  sub- 
ject lies  a  little  deeper  than  abolition,  that  is  like 
the  frogs  to  us.  It  meets  us  at  every  turn;  it  con- 
trols literature  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  politics 
and  legislation  of  ourland.  Tliatsubject  is  human 
slavery;  and  what  we  want  is,  in  any  action  of  this 
Government  upon  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  be  let 
alone.  Take  care  of  your  institutions,  and  bless 
yourselves  as  you  may  with  it,  but  do  not  force  it 
upon  other  States  or  Territorial  Governments.  Do 
not  baptize  other  portions  of  this  country,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  with  slavery,  or  what  we  are  pleased 
to  consider  the  guilt  of  this  institution.  When 
you  come  to  bring  the  action  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  bear  upon  this  subject,,  and  come  to 
establish  governments  for  your  Territories,  how 
idle  it  is  to  say  that  this  Government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question.  Sir,  you  cannot  avoid 
it.  The  action  which  the  Legislature  or  the  Provis- 
ional Government  has  taken,  or  the  laws  that  may 


be  passed  under  the  more  imposing  form  of  a  Ter- 
ritorial Government  granted  by  Congress,  must  be 
submitted  to  your  approval. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  measure,  but  simply 
to  justify  myself  for  its  introduction  on  this  occa- 
sion. Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated,  nor  can  I 
be  driven  by  any  language  that  may  be  used — 
whether  I  am  termed  sane  or  insane — from  pressing 
this  matter  as  often  as  may  be.  Such  a  course  on 
my  part  I  believe  to  be  my  duty,  while  I  hold  a 
seat  in  this  Senate.  Neither  am  I  to  be  intimida- 
ted by  threats,  or  intimations  or  insinuations  that 
this  measure  is  calculated  to  destroy  this  Union. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Union  is  endangered.  But 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  I  am  will- 
ing to  place  myself  upon  the  great  principle  of 
human  right — to  stand  where  the  Word  of  God  and 
my  own  conscience  concur  in  placing  me,  and  there 
bid  defiance  to  all  consequences.  And  in  the  end, 
if  this  Union,  bound  as  it  is  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  so  many  endearing  associations,  has  no 
other  principle  of  cement  than  the  blood  of  human 
slavery,  let  it  sunder! 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  presume,  sir,  that  theie 
is  not  a  Senator  here  that  cherishes  for  an  instant 
the  desire  to  intimidate  or  threaten  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  course  he  seems  to 
think  proper  to  pursue,  so  long  as  that  course  is 
restricted  within  the  laws  of  propriety  and  parlia- 
mentary rules.  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  such; 
and  take  it  upon  myself  to  defend  the  Senate,  and 
say  there  are  none  such  here.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  kind  care  he  has  seen 
proper  to  bestow  upon  Indiana  and  her  repre.«enta- 
tives.  It  was  a  voluntary  guardianship  he  extended 
to  us,  and  of  course  he  will  expect  no  remuneration 
for  it.  But  in  her  name,  sir,  I  solemnly  decline  his 
protection.  Let  me  tell  him  that  that  perfection 
and  state  pride — that  elevation  of  character  which 
she  has  justly  reached,  has  been  attained  by  an 
unqualified  repudiation  of  the  principles  which 
govern  and  control  him.  She  would  not  have  been 
this  day  where  she  is,  had  she  cherished  these 
principles.  The  course  of  Indiana,  sir,  and  of  her 
Senators,  is  governed  by  high,  honorable,  patriotic, 
and  I  trust  holy  motives  upon  this  question.  We 
oppose  there  as  we  oppose  here,  the  wild  maniacal 
appeals  to  the  assassin's  knife  and  the  midnight 
torch  of  the  incendiary.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  that  all  he  asks,  and  those  who 
act  with  him,  is  to  let  us  alone.  In  the  name  of 
God,  from  whom  should  this  appeal  come  but  from 
this  very  South  against  whom  your  assaults  are 
continually  directed  !  When  has  she  as.sailed  the 
North  ?  In  no  instance,  then,  has  she  ever  asked, 
and  at  this  hour  she  asks  no  concession  at  the  hands 
of  Congress — none  at  all.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  at  tlje  very  moment  when  the 
cry  so  beautifully  described  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  ringing  in  our  ears — 
when  outraged  humanity,  the  agonizing  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  children  appeal  to  us  as  their 
natural  and  only  protectors — comes  forward  and 
invokes  a  protracted,  useless,  idle,  and  pestiferous 
discussion — for  that  word  properly  expresses  its 
title — to  defeat  the  aims  of  humanity  !  And  in  the 
adoption  of  a  course  of  this  kind,  he  declares  he 
finds  his  justification  in  that  Holy  Book  to  which 
he  has  alluded.  But,  sir,  I  have  never  read  it, 
never ! 

A  voice  :  "  Never  read  it!" 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  Ay,  sir,  I  heme  read  it  all, 
perhaps  as  well  and  to  as  much  profit  as  him  whose 
colder  heart  suggested  the  thought  and  expression. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  disclosed ,  how- 
ever, his  irue  feelings  and  motives,  and  the  feelings 
and  motives  of  those  who  act  vviih  him,  when  he 
declared  that  a  war  must  inevitably  come  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  as  he  terms  it,  and  that  sooner 
than  that  slavery  should  continue,  let  the  Consti- 
tution,  which  has  guarantied  it,  perijjs.  Is  this 
fit  language  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates? 
Is  this  fit  language  for  any  American  as.sembly? 
Sooner  than  preserve  the  Constitution  as  it  is  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  our  fathers,  let  the  Government 
perish — let  wild  anarchy,  blood,  and  misrule  pre- 
vail. These  are  his  sentiments;  and  ai;e  they  taught 
in  the  Bible?  No,  sir.  The  Bible  never  taught 
nor  inculcated  such  a  policy  or  such  principles. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  made 
the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.     I  would  remark, 
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Mr.  President,  that  it  has  long  been  my  earnest 
d«sire  toseeaTerritorial  Governmentestablished  in 
Oregon.  1  desired  it  before  the  bill  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupation  of  that  Territory  with  Great  Britain 
was  passed.  The  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title  in  the  valley  of  the  Wallawalla,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  us  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
would  have  enabled  us  to  establish  a  Territorial 
Government.  This  would  have  been  more  desira- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  and  emigrants  in  Oregon 
than  the  repeal  of  the-joint  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, then  held  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  conjointly.  From  that  day  I  have  desired 
to  see  a  bill  passed  establishing  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment in  Oregon;  yet  I  desire  all  due  delibera- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  stability  to  the  laws  vvhich 
we  may  enact.  This  matter  was  long  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  if 
referred  to  them  now  would  be  reported  back  al- 
most immediately.  Amendments  are  required  by 
the  peculiar  coadition  of  this  country.  By  adopt- 
ing the  laws  of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Oregon,  we  adopt  laws  of  an  unsuitable 
character,  and  inapplicable  to  territory  lying  along 
the  coast.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  legislation  requisite  for  a  Territory 
lying^on  the  seacoast,  in  the  deliberations  and 
legislation  of  the  Committee  at  last  session,  I  doubt 
not  will  be  able  to  provide  for  all  these  difficulties. 
The  bill  providing  for  troops  to  protect  Oregon  I 
hold  to  be  very  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
that  country,  and  should  be  passed  immediately. 
If  this  amendment  is  to  creatediscussion  and  delay, 
I  hope  it  will  be  withdrawn,  in  order  that  we  may 
take  the  necessary  action  for  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Oregon.  But  if  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  I  suppose  it  will,  report  immediately  such 
amendments  as  are  required,  and  enact  the  whole 
together,  this  will  remove  all  disposition  to  discuss 
or  delay  this  bill.  I  therefore  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  move  that  this 
bill  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and,  if  it  be  proper,  with  instructions  that  it 
be  reported  immediately  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  that  his  object  is  attained 
in  the  amendment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. The  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  sent  up  here  by  the 
House  at  the  last  session.  That  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  examined  with 
great  care,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  the  bill  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  now  moves  as  a  substitute  for 
this  bill.  If  this  subject  be  recommitted,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  having  this  bill  of  last  session  in 
view  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  one,  would  do 
nothing  more  than  report.  I  am  reminded  by  Sena- 
tors near  me,  that  as  this  bill  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  it  should  not  be  recommitted, 
but  committed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
would  again  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  his  purpose  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  understand 
the  question  before  the  Senate  is  to  postpone  this 
matter  until  to-morrow,  and  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  until  Mon- 
day week;  the  question  then  recurs  upon  the 
longest  period.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  longer  period,  but  only  postpone 
until  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time  gentlemen  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  will  then  probably  proceed  to  immediate 
action.  It  is  desirable  on  all  hands  that  this  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  should  have  an  organized  govern- 
ment. It  18  suggested  to  me  as  unprecedented  to 
take  a  bill  out  of  the  hands  of  one  committee  and 
place  It  in  the  hands  of  another.  I  confess  I  do  not 
perceive  the  force  of  this  suggestion.  I  might,  of 
my  own  individual  act,  present  the  House  bill  re- 
ported at  last  session  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
as  an  amendment,  which  would  of  course  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  action  is  as  valid  when  such  an 
amendment  is  reported  now  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  the  uni- 
versal desire,  sir,  is  .to  give  an  efficient  govern- 
ment to  Oregon,  for  we  are  all  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessities  of  that  people  as  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  late  intelligence  from  that  country.  1  desire, 
for  one,  to  concur  in  that  course  of  legislation  which 
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.shall  bring  the  action  upon  this  bill  to  the  speediest 
termination. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  would  merely  say  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  my  motion  was,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  might  examine  whether,  from  the 
changed  condition  of  Oregon,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  any  alterations  in  the  bill  reported 
at  the  last  session. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  The  result  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  be  to  delay  action 
on  this  bill,  a  course  which  every  friend  to  Oregon 
wishes  to  avoid.  Our  object  is  to  get  a  direct  vote 
on  the  bill  immediately,  so  that  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon may  not  only  have  a  Territorial  Government, 
but  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  govern- 
ment. The  only  difficulty  that  seems  to  exist 
arises  out  of  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  bill.  I  find  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  disagree 
as  to  object  of  that  amendment.  My  object  is  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  with  the  twelfth  section, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  very  issue  presented  this  morn- 
ing. If  we  are  to  discuss  the  question  presented 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  may  not  get  a  vote  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
very  material  whether  the  motion  made  by.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  or  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi prevail.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
loss  of  time  if  we  adopt  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary continues,  as  respects  its  members,  nearly 
the  same  as  at  the  last  session,  and  the  bill  doubt- 
less would  be  reported  forthwith.  The  simple 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is,  that  upon  a  review  of  the 
whole  bill,  something  may  require  modification. 
I  am  in  favor  of  early  action.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interpose  delay  further  than  that  which  my  duty 
to  my  country  imperatively  demands. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  will  withdraw, 
my  motion,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  wish  to  make  one  remark, 
by  way  of  explanation.  This  bill  was  sent  down 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  There  are  four  on  that  committee. 
When  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  us,  I  recollected 
saying  that  I  was  not  in  Congress  at  the  time  when 
it  was  discussed  before.  I  supposed  the  bill  would 
come  up  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  was  unexceptionable.  The  parts 
which  were  struck  out  of  the  bill  were  in  these  words: 

"  That  tliR  inhabitants  ofsaid  Territory  be  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  rights,  privileges,  advantages,  &c.,  granted  and  secnred 
to  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio  by  tlie  articles  of  compact  contained  in  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  said  territory,  (usually 
known  as  the  ordinance  of  1787.") 

That  was  struck  out,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  which  may  possibly 
bear  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Florida.  These  words  were  struck 
out  at  my  instance.  1  supposed  that  the  ordinance 
of  1787  was  not  applied  at  all.  I  suppose  the 
honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wishes 
to  restore  the  clause  struck  out  by  the  committee. 
Whether  the  clause  under  consideration  bears  the 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, I  cannot  say;  it  was  not,  for  one,  my  inten- 
tion to  have  given  it  that  meaning. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  laws  of  the  Territorial 
"Provisional''  Government  (as  it  is  called)  estab- 
lished in  Oregon  for  the  last  few  years,  or  which 
were  before  the  committee,  expressly  excluded 
slavery  from  the  Territory. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Those  laws  were  not  before 
us,  nor  did  I  then  understand  that  there  were  such 
laws  in  force.  At  any  rate,  my  vote  was  given  on 
the  assumption  that  this  clause  made  no  inhibition 
one  way  or  the  other. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  BRIGHT,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  and  that  the  proposed  amendment 
be  printed. 

Thorsday,  June  1,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  to  establish  tlie  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

The  question  pending  was  upon  the  amendment 
submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hale. 


Mr.  BUTLER  said  a  bill  to  organize  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  containing  essentially 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  12th  section,  had  been  reported  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  At  the  last 
session  the  bill  came  up  from  that  committee  with 
important  and,  as  Mr.  B.  thought,  unexceptionable 
modifications.  At  this  session  it  had  been  com- 
mitted, not  to  the  Judiciary,  but  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  of  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  certain  that  the  bill  had  been  before 
that  committee  while  he  was  present.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  had  insisted  that  the  12th  section  should 
be  stricken  out,  or  so  modified  as  to  contain  no 
provision,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  subject  of  , 
slavery.  Upon  examination,  it  appears  now  that 
it  does  contain  such  a  provision — perhaps  a  double 
p'rovision.  The  laws  of  Iowa  are  extended  to 
Oregon.  These  laws  may  not,  in  terms,  contaia 
the  prohibitory  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
As  Iowa  came  within  the  Missouri  compromise,  it 
was  unnecessary  that  their  laws  should  contain 
such  provisions;  but  the  12th  section  contains  this 
provision: 

"The  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon, nnder  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government 
established  by  the  people,  shall  be  valid  therein." 

These  laws  contained  in  express  terms,  and  in 
its  language,  the  prohibitions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  bill  has  therefore  been  reported  with- 
out the  sanction  of  a  full  committee,  or  by  a  mis- 
conception of  its  true  but  correct  provisions.  He 
was  sure  that  nothing  wrong  or  deceptive  could 
have  been  intended  by  the  chairman,  who  was  ab- 
sent. Mr.  B.  said  he  wished  he  were  present  to 
make  explanation.  He  presumed,  however,  that 
the  bill  had  been  finally  acted  upon  in  committee 
when  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  not  present. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  now  pro- 
posed another  prohibitory  clause,  thus  shingling 
over  the  12th  section  with  cumulative  anti-slavery 
prohibitions.  He  had  been  and  was  willing  to 
strike  out  the  12th  section,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  notice,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  subject  of 
slavery.  He  presumed,  however,  thus  the  ques- 
tions must  rest;  and  if  so,  they  were  properly  pre- 
sented in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  to  suit  the  bill  of  last  session. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  unite  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  in  regretting  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  present.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  bill  would  not  have  been  called  up 
in  his  absence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  are  surrounded.  A  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  Unitetl  States 
informs  us  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Oregon, 
which  demand  our  immediate  action  upon  this 
measure,  in  order  not  only  that  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment may  be  organized  there,  biit  also  that  a  ,■ 
military  force  maybe  sent  out  to  protect  the  people. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  think  when 
this  bill  was  reported  by  him  I  fully  understood  it. 
This  bill  is,  I  believe,  substantially,  and  almost 
word  for  word,  identical  with  that  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  last  session.  When 
it  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  by  them  reported  back 
with  certain  amendments.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  bill  as  those  by  which  V/isconsin  and  Iowa 
were  brought  as  Territories  into  this  Union.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  some  other  gentlemen  object,  and  but  for  it 
there  would  be' no  difficulty  in  their  minds  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  12th 
section  of  the  bill  is  before  us.     It  provides; 

'•  That  the  inhabitants  ofsaid  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  heretofore  granted 
and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government,  shall  con- 
tinue to  he  valid  and  operative  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  in. 
compatible  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  &c.,  Sec. 

This  section  does  not  differ  from  the  bill  organ- 
izing a  Territorial  Government  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, except  in  the  last  clause  of  the  section, 
which  I  have  just  read.  It  appears  that  among 
the  provisional  enactments  in  the  present  organic.- 
lav{  of  Oregon,  there  is  one  providing  that  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  otherwise  than 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  parties 
shall  be  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  in  said  Terri- 
tory.    Now,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  with  the 
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12ih  section,  this  enactment  remains  in  force,  un-  | 
less  the  Territorial  Legislature  see  proper  to  alter, 
modify,  or  repeal  it.  In  the  act  bringing  Wisconsin 
into  the  Union  as  aTerritory,  the  ordinance  of  1 787, 
as  it  was  called,  was  adopted;  and  also  in  the  Wis- 
consin territorial  bill.  The  act  now  before  us  also 
adopts  that  ordinance,  with  the  additional  clause 
recognizing  the  enactments  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida: 

"  Sec.  12.  ..ind  be  it  further  enacted,  Thatthe  inhabitants  of 
said  Territorj-  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
wiit  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jurj',  ofaproponionate  | 
representation  of  tlie  p'-op!e  in  tbe  Legislature,  and  of  judicial  i 
proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  coinmou  law.  All  , 
persons  shall  be  bailable,  except  fcr  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  -•Vll  fines 
shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall 
be  inflicted.  Xo  m:in  .ihall  be  deprived  of  his  libert.v  or 
property  but  by  the  judgment  pf  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary, 
for  the  common  preservation  to  take  any  person's  property 
or  to  demand  bis  particular  services,  full  compensation  sijall 
be  made  for  the  same.  And  in  just  preservation  of  rights 
and  property,  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law  ought 
ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  the  said  Territory'  that 
shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or  aliect  pri- 
vate contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide  and  witliout  fraud, 
previously  formed." 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  remark  that  tbe  provisions  are  copied  from 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  bill  of  rights  of  various 
States  in  the  Union;  and  that  similar  provisions  | 
existed  in  the  law  organizing  the  Territorial  Gov-  i 
ernment  of  Florida  .- 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  have  nothing  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  portion  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  read.  I  now  approach  that  which  is  import- 
ant, and  about  which  we  differ: 

"The  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Gtivernment 
established  by  tiie  people  thereof,  shall  continue  lo  be  valid 
and  operative  therein,  so  far  as  tbe  same  be  not  incompatible 
with  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act,  until  tlie  end 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ol  said  Ter- 
ritory, and  no  longer:  Provided,  houeier,  That  no  provisions 
of  such  laws,  or  of  any  act  hereai'ter  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive -Assembly  of  said  Territory  shall  be  construed  to  restrict 
citizens  of  any  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  Territory 
thereof,  from  immigriiting  with  their  property  to,  and  settling 
and  residing  in,  said  Territory,  and  holding  and  possessing 
their  property  therein,  and  fully  participating  in  all  the  bene- 
fits, advantages,  privileges,  and  immunities  thereof  as  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  with  such  property,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  citizens  of  any  of  the  United  States;  and  all 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  which  shall  operate  in  restraint  of,  or 
detriment  to,  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Uniteil 
States  are  hereby  extended  over  and  declared  to  be  in  force 
in  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provision  there- 
of, may  be  applicable." 

The  effect  of  that  amendment  would  be  to  tetke 
from  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Oregon  the 
risht  to  do  t-heir  own  legislation,  to  declare  that 
the  laws  now  in  force  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment should  remain  in  force  till  modified,  al- 
tered, or  repeated  by  the  Legislature,  except  that 
they  should  not  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  so  much 
of  the  law  as  relates  to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  emigrate  to  that  Territory,  taking 
with  them  any  species  of  property  so  regarded  un- 
der the  law  of  the  States.  We  would  avoid  that 
difficulty  if  we  could.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
we  must  meet  it  here.  As  I  remarked  before,  this 
bill  is  identical  v.'ith  those  which  brought  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  into  tlie  Union,  in  addition  to  the  clause 
recognizing  the  action  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  desire  now  to  say  anything  in 
reference  to  the  question  included  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  As  I  remarked 
yesterday,  if  we  act  efficiently  in  this  case,  we 
must  act  early.  If  the  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment  is  to  be  discussed  at  lenjth,  I  appre- 
hend that  this  measure  cannot  be  passed  in  time 
to  afford  that  relief  to  the  people  of  Oreo'on  which 
all  admit  should  be  extended  to  them.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  must  have 
convinced  every  one  that  we  should  act  immedi- 
ately. I  regret,  then,  that  a  sense  of  duty — and  I 
am  sure  it  was  nothing  else — should  have  induced 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  raise  this 
question  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances. It  is,  I  suppose,  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  the  country  for  which  we  propose  now  to 
legislate  has  nothing  to  fear  from  slavery.  Its 
soil,  climate,  geographical  position,  all  forbid  a 
conclusion  of  that  kind,  and  therefore  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  could  not  have  permitted  the  bill 


to  pass  without  presenting  such  an  issue.     In  my  || 
anxiety  to  pass  this  bill,  I  would  consent  to  strike    ' 
out  the  twelfth  section,  if  I  believed  it  did  not  ma- 
terially effect  the  bill.    But  if  that  section  be  struck 
out,  the  whole  bill  will  be  disjointed.     I  am  not  at   ; 
present  prepared  with  any  substitute  for  that  sec-   i 
tion  which  could  take  its  place  and  effect  the  object 
which  it  has  in  view.     I  have  only,  in  conclusion, 
to  remark,  that  I  believe  this  bili  is  as  perfect  as  i 
any  which  can  be  framed  for  the  organization  of 
a  Territory,  reserving  as  much  as  relates  to  this 
abstract  question. 

Mr.  FOOTE  inquired  if  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  not  agree  to  strike  out  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  cannot  consent  without  the 
assent  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  desire  to  put  an  inter- 
rogatory to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  relation 
to  the  construction  of  a  clause  in  this  section  as  it 
now  stands.  I  allude  to  that  clause  which  says 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  heretofore 
secured  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  If 
I  am  right  in  my  constructian,  that  is  an  adoption 
of  the  Iowa  organic  law,  and  an  adoption  also  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
admit  that  the  second  clause  of  this  twelfth  section 
had  that  effect. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  stated  that  the  fourth  section 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Provisional  Government 
excluded  slavery  from  that  Territory,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  twelfth  section  would  continue  that 
act  in  force  until  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Territory  saw  fit  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  it. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  answer  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  reference  to  the  law  of  Iowa 
is  not  also  a  virtual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Ore- 
gon .'  Whether  it  is  not  a  virtual  adoption  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.'  ': 

Mr.  BRIGHT.     I  do  not  so  understand  it.  I; 

Mr.  BAGBY.  Is  the  question  now  on  striking 
•out  the  twelfth  section  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  replied  that  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  HALE  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order  for  him 
to  renew  his  motion  after  the  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  HALE.  Then  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.     I  object. 

Mr.  HALE.     I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  it.  j 

The  question  beino;  put,  leave  was  granted  to  the  I 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  / 
amendment. 

Mr.  WE.STCOTT.  I  desire  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  in  detail,  and  therefore  moved  that  in 
-the  first  section  all  after  the  word  "  provided"'  be 
struck  out. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  believe  that  by  striking  out 
the  twelfth  section  we  will  be  able  to  pass  the  bill 
without  any  delay. 

Mr.  FOOTE  hoped  that  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da would  withdraw  his  proposition,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  presented  the  point  in  a  more  complicated 
manner. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  gentleman  misunder- 
stands my  motion.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  I  moved  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "provided."  My  object  is  to 
perfect  the  details  of  the  bill,  as  I  cannot  vote  for 
It  unless  it  be  corrected  in  the  details  in  almost 
every  section.  I  consider  the  details  of  the  bill 
exceedingly  crude  and  objectionable,  and  not  ap- 
plicable to  this  Territory,  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  slavery  at  all. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Allow  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
ion.  1  understand  that  it  is  proposed  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  by 
common  consents  the  question  should  now  be  taken 
on  striking  out  the  twelfth  section.  t 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  have  no  objection  to  ^ 
that,  i  j 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  Myobject  in  consenting  to  that  '| 
was  that  the  bill  might  pass  without  further  debate; 
and  under  the  impression  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  not  embarrass  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments. 1  apprehend  that  the  bill  is  quite  as  per- 
fect as  it  could  be  made  in  his^hands.  I  move,  then, 
to  strike  out  the  twelfth  section. 


Mr.  YULEE.  I  would  inquire  whether  a  prop- 
osition has  not  been  made  by  my  colleague  which 
has  not  been  withdrawn  .' 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  have  no  objection  that 
the  question  should  be  now  taken  on  striking  out 
the  twelfth  section. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  withdrew  my  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  seems  very  desirousof  getting  the  bill  through, 
to  present  it  in  its  present  shape  for  the  final  action 
of  the  body.  If,  however,  after  having  withdrawn 
that  amendment,  the  bill  is  to  be  further  amended 
by  striking  out  this  twelfth  section,  thereby  leaving 
the  people  of  that  Territory  infinitely  worse  off 
than  they  now  are,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  renew  my 
amendment,  and  press  it  as  well  as  I  may.  It  was 
solely  because  I  was  desirous  of  removing  any 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  several  Senators  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  House  friendly  to  the  bill,  that  I  with- 
drew my  amendment.  But  if  the  b'M  is  to  be  emas- 
culated by  the  elision  of  this  section,  I  must  insist 
upon  my  amendment,  and  endeavor  to  satisfy  the 
Senate  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  Not  wishing 
to  detain  the  Senate  now,  1  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  C.ILHOUN.  I  think  that,  upon  reflection, 
Senators  will  percei^-e  that  the  difficulty  will  not  be 
removed  by  striking  out  the  twelfth  section.  I  am 
not  desirous  to  create  any  delay.  Never  have  I 
raised  a  single  question  in  this  Senate,  except  when 
a  hostile  one  has  been  offered.  I  have  ever  acted 
upon  the  defensive,  and  on  the  defensive  I  intend 
to  stand.  Now,  every  Senator  will  see,  that  al- 
though the  twelfth  section  be  struck  out,  the  diffi- 
culty will  not  be  removed,  as  the  laws  of  the  terri- 
tory will  still  exist.  There  are  three  questions 
involved  in  this  entangled  affair.  The  first  i.s,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  subject, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  slaveholding  portions  of  this 
Union  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into 
any  territory;  the  next  question  is,  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  Territory  to  make  a  law  excluding 
the  citizens  of  these  States  from  emigrating  thither 
with  their  property;  and  the  third  question  is,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  vest  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory with  that  right.  All  these  questions  come 
up,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  I  regret  it  exceedingly. 
The  short  cut  is  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  As  1  understand,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  last  session,  after  a  great  deal  of 
deliberation,  reported  a  bill  providing  an  amend- 
ment to  meet  this  case,  precisely  upon  the  consti- 
tutional compromises — that  the  territory  is  open  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  it  must 
remain  open,  and  cannot  be  closed  but  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory  when  they  come  to  form  their  own 
constitdtion,  and  then  they  can  do  as  they  please. 
Nov/,  I  wish  no  delay.  If  there  is  to  be  a  discus- 
sion, it  would  be  better  at  once  to  separate  the 
military  portion  reported  by  the  Cominittee  on 
Military  Affairs  from  the  other,  and  pass  it.  But 
'the  other  question  is  upon  us,  and  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, as  far  as  I  can  see,  except  by  the  course  that  I 
have  indicated.  It  has  not  been  brought  up  by  me, 
or  by  those  who  think  with  me.  The  well-con- 
sidered bill  of  last  year  was  much  more  satisfactory 
in  its  details  than  this.  Certainly  I  am  not  willing, 
for  one,  to  blink  the  question  by  eluding  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  question,  as  I  understand, 
is  upon  striking  out  the  twelfth  section.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  laws  of  the  Provisional  Government 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  they  abolish  slavery  in 
Oregon;  so  that,  by  striking  out  this  section,  we 
shall  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  that  Congres.?  has 
no  right  to  extend  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  Oregon; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  people  of  Oregon 
have  no  right,  by  law,  to  abolish  slavery.  This, 
then,  is  the  question  on  which  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  vote.  A  Senator  near  me  [Mr.  D.^vis,  of 
Massachusetts]  suggests  the  inquiry,  by  what  au- 
thority can  slavery  be  created?  This  doctrine 
goes  further  than  anything  I  have  ever  heard.  In 
the  act  admitting  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  it  was 
expressly  declared — 

'•  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
thirtv-iix  degress  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Suate  contemplated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been 
dulv  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited: 
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Provided,  always,  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  Stales,  such  fugitive  may  be  law- 
fully rociainaed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or 
5ier  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  Territo- 
ries of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  I  have  risen  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  position  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
recognize  the  authority  of  territorial  legislation; 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  concurs  with  me,  for  he  announces,  if  I 
understand  him,  that  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the 
legislation  of  the  people  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  Senator  is  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  people  of  a  territory  can  act  as  they 
please  so  far  as  the  territory  itself  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
Senator  intended  to  go  further.  But  he  recognizes 
a  provisional  government. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  do  not  recognize  its  right 
to  exclude  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  quite  ready  to  strike 
out  the  twelfth  section,  and  thus  leave  the  people 
of  Oregon  precisely  where  I  desire  them  to  stand, 
with  the  right  to  pass  their  own  local  and  domes- 
tic laws.  I  am  equally  willing  to  retain  it.  But 
as  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  shall  vote  against  it  in  every  shape 
and  form. 

Mr.  HALE.    It  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  that  it  is  to 
he  renewed.  I  shall  also  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  vote  for 
organizing  this  government  in  its  simplest  form, 
Jeaving  this  question  where  we  found  it;  allowing 
it  to  take  care  of  itself  under  the  constitution  and 
local  government. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  The  part  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  alluded,  is  one  to  which  I 
intended  to  refer  as  likely  to  occasion  difficulty  in 
the  final  action  on  this  bill — the  right  of  a  Terri- 
torial legislature  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Early  in  the  present  session  of  Congress 
I  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  embracing  my 
distinct  and  unalterable  views  in  regard  to  this 
whole  subject.  And  the  more  I  have  reflected 
upon  the  positions  assumed  in  those  resolutions, 
the  more  I  have  become  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  not  only  sanctioned  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  but  by 
every  consideration  of  sound  policy  and  equality, 
riot  among  the  States  of  this  Union,  but  the  people 
of  the  Union.  These  resolutions  declared  three 
things:  first,  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  possessed  no  political  power  except 
that  derived  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  act  authorizing  them  to  form  a  tem- 
porary government;  second,  that  Congress  itself 
possessed  no  power  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  their  property 
from  such  Territories;  and  third,  that  forasmuch 
as  Congress  possessed  no  such  power,  it  could  not 
be  delegated  to  the  Territories.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  correctness  of  either  of  these  posi- 
tions? I  put  it  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  this  body, 
whether  it  be  right,  proper,  and  constitutional,  to 
say  that  this  Government  can  exclude  any  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
property,  from  territory  owned  by  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States?  I  ask,  on  what  such  a  right 
could  be  founded?  I  am  not  now  going  to  ques- 
tion the  power  of  this  Government  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory, or  to  exercise  any  constitutional  right  over 
that  territory;  but  I  take  the  ground,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  they  have  no  more  right  over 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  than 
they  have  over  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Because  the  only  constitutional 
provision  on  the  subject,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
is  quite  familiar  to  you,  places  territorial  and  all 
other  property  on  the  same  footing.  But  what  are 
you  now  called  upon  to  do  ?  To  exercise  that  right 
of  property  merely  over  territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  And  do  you  stop  there?''No.  You 
are  about  to  erect  a  barrier  around  one  of  those 
territories  over  which  a  portion  of  the  people  can 
never  leap,  unless  they  leave  their  property  behind 
them.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  proposition  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  differ  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
as  they  will  stand  after  the  12ih  section  is  struck 
out.  That  section  constitutes  the  great  eye-sore 
with  me,  and  with  it  out  1  am  prepared  lo  vote  for 
the  bill.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
authorizing  the  people  of  Oregon  to  form  a  tem- 
porary government,  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
protection,  and  subordinate,  as  of  course  it  will  be, 
to  the  future  action  of  Congress.  The  doctrine, 
however,  contended  for  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  is  the  most  monstrous  one  ever  advanced  by 
any  statesman  in  the  United  States,  although  I 
regret  to  say  it  has  been  maintained  by  able,  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  add, 
even  more  experienced  men  than  himself.  Will 
you  allow  a  Territorial  Legislature  to  pass  a  funda- 
mental law,  and  give  sanction  to  it,  by  which  any 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ? 
I  know  it  is  said  that  the  whole  of  this  territory 
lies  beyond  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude,  and  I  ad- 
mit that  in  all  human  probability,  slavery  never 
will  exist  there.  I  have  no  expectation  that  sla- 
very will  ever  be  found  there;  but  if  that  be  true, 
I  ask  whence  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  at- 
tempting, from  day  to  day,  to  throw  this  barrier 
around  that  Territory,  for  the  'purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  an  institution  which  gentlemen  tell  us  by 
no  possibility  can  ever  be  introduced  there?  These 
attempts  have  but  one  object,  and  that  is,  to  ingraft 
upon  the  laws  of  this  country  a  doctrine  known  to 
be  repulsive  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Union.  The  effect  of  it  is — I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  not  design  it — to  cast 
a  direct,  unnecessary,  and  gratuitous  insult  in  the 
teeth  of  the  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  HALE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to 
remind  him  that  I  have  withdrawn  my  amendment; 
I  have  removed  my  firebrand,  and  it  is  a  southern 
one  which  is  now  burning. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  Yes,  I  know  that  northern  fires 
burn  more  slowly  than  southern  fires.  But  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  told  us  that  he  will 
kindle  his  fire  again. 

Mr.  HALE.  Not  the  Senator  from  Michigan — 
another  Presidential  aspirant. 

Mr.  BAGBY.  The  aspirants  are  so  plenty,  that 
there  is  some  little  confusion.  But  I  pledge  my- 
self, if  this  principle  of  abolition  or  exclusion,  or 
whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  it,  touches  or 
taints  this  bill  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
people  of  Oregon  will  go  without  a  government  to 
the  day  of  judgment.  Now,  whence  the  necessity, 
whence  the  propriety  of  thrusting  this  measure 
forward,  when  we  are  told  by  those  who  advocate 
it  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  by  the  law  of 
nature  slavery  must  forever  be  excluded  from  that 
Territory  ? 

I  had  not  the  honor  of  being  in  public  life  when 
theMissouri  compromise, as  it  is  called,  was  adopt- 
ed. If  I  had  been,  I  should  have  voted  against  it 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  there  was  no  right 
to  compromise  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  C.or- 
stitution;  and  second,  because  it  was  no  compro- 
mise at  all.  It  was  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
fire  which  then  burned  was  smothered  for  a  time, 
only  to  break  out  upon  us  continually  ever  since, 
and  which  I  fear  may  eventually  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  a  concession  by  one  party,  whilst 
the  other  folded  its  arms,  determined  at  a  future 
day  to  ask  for  more.  Never  can  I  consent  to  have 
this  principle  again  ingrafted  upon  any  bill.  I 
deny  in  toto  the  principle,  that  the  moment  a  few 
thousand  people  get  possession  of  the  public  land, 
they  have  a  right  to  institute  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, by  which  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  can  be  excluded  from  it.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  contends  that  the  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people.  What!  An  unorganized  community 
cannot  possess  any  political  power;  if  they  did, 
why  call  on  Congress  to  authorize  them  to  form  a 
Territorial  Government?  Inherent  rights  attach 
to  men  as  individuals,  but  not  as  communities. 
The  effect  of  the  doctrine  contended  for  would  be 
to  give  to  these  unorganized  aggressions  of  indi- 
viduals the  same  political  power  as  is  possessed  by 
the  largest  and  oldest  States  of  the  Union. 

As  I  said,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it 
is,  provided  the  12th  section  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  FOOTE  expatiated  briefly  upon  the  course 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  alluding  very 
emphatically  to  the  dangerous  consequences  which 


the  agitation  of  this  subject  was  likely  to  produce 
in  the  coming  election. 

Mr.  HALE.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  in- 
consistency in  the  views  of  some  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  accused  of  embarrassing  this  sub- 
ject by  the  introduction  of  a  proposition  which 
seems  especially  to  alarm  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  regards  it  as  calculated  to  affect  the 
Presidential  election.  Now,  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  honorable  gentleman,  I  will  tell  him,  in  all  hon- 
esty, that  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  my  friends  do 
not  anticipate  running  a  ticket  in  that  election  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  that  I  should 
not  be  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  running  any 
such  ticket  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  reside. 
Any  other  ticket  than  that  of  Cass  and  Butler  I 
have  not  thought  of;  and  if  I  had,  it  would  be  with 
such  scorn  as  would  not  allow  me  to  feel  the  least 
apprehension. 

Mr.  HALE.  Well,  the  candidates  will  feel 
"  very  bad  "  at  this  announcement,  no  doubt !  But 
I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  this  is  no 
movement  of  mine.  I  have  thrown  in  no  fiiebrands. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  trying  to  remove 
them.  Complaints  are  made  that  a  pestiferous 
question  has  been  introduced — that  a  firebrand  has 
been  thrown  into  the  Senate — a  question  introduced 
that  is  likely  to  produce  agitation.  I  can  only  say, 
that  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  remove  any  such 
cause  of  agitation.  For  one,  sir,  I  want  the  coun- 
try to  understand  what  this  proposition  is.  I  have 
always  done  ample  justice  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  I  have  said  to  my  friends  at  the  North, ^ 
when  you  hear  these  men  you  know  them,  you 
can  see  them  hard.  They  are  not  like  that  con- 
temptible animal  that  I  have  not  seen  described 
in  any  history  of  animated  nature  I  have  read — 
a  "  northern  man  with  southern  principles."  They 
are  bold  and  open.  They  tell  you  what  they  want, 
and  how  they  want  it.  When  you  deal  with  such 
men  you  can  understand  them.  Stripped  of  its  verbi- 
age, then,  the  proposition  before.us  is  simply  this: 
that  slavery  is  one  of  the  natural  and  inherent  rights 
of  properly  which  belong  to  the  peopk  of  the  Soulh, 
over  which  this  Government  or  the  Government 
of  the  Territory  has  no  control.  1  hope  that  I  have 
now  slated  correctly  the  extent  of  this  proposition. 
If  it  goes  any  further,  I  hope  it  will  be  so  announ- 
ced. The  people  of  the  North  have  been  desirous 
to  get  down  to  low-water  mark,  just  as  far  as  the 
requisitions  of  this  institution  required  them  to  go; 
but  after  they  had  bowed  so  low  that  their  back 
was  almost  broken,  they  have  been  told  that  there 
was  a  still  lower  point  to  which  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  go.  It  has  now,  however,  come 
to  this,  that  a  claim  is  set  up  to  an  absolute,  inhe- 
rent, indefeasible  right,  with  which  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  of  a  Territory  hnve  any  right 
to  meddle.  Well,  now,  is  it  possible  that  anybody 
acquainted  with  the  legislation  of  this  country  from 
its  foundation  can  listen  patiently  to  such  preten- 
sions ?  Was  the  ordinance  of  1787  an  insult  to  the 
South  ?  If  so,  why  has  it  not  been  found  out  be- 
fore? Why  have  they  permitted  that  standing 
insult  to  remain  upon  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try ?  How  has  it  happened,  that  with  their  pecu- 
liar sensitiveness  to  insult,  their  chivalric  sense  of 
honor,  their  keen  perceptions 

Mr.  BAGBY.  I  did  not  say  that  the  action  of 
this  Government,  in  any  respect,  upon  any  subject, 
!  was  an  insult.  I  asked  this  question:  If,  when 
j  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  admitted  it  was  not 
necessary  to  interpose  this  obstacle  to  the  admis- 
sion of  slavery  into  that  Territory,  it  was  not  an 
insult  to  the  South  to  propose  it? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  If  the  twelfth  section  be  stricken 
from  the  bill,  there  will  be  nothing  remaining  to 
which  any  one  favorable  to  the  institutions  of  the 
South  could  in  the  least  degree  object.  The  laws 
of  Oregon  will  be  still  in  force. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  desire  to  know,  if  that  section  be 
stricken  out,  and  the  bill  remain  as  it  is,  whether 
the  institution  of  slavery  will  exist  in  the  Territory 
of  Oregon? 

Mr.   FOOTE.     I  shall  come  to  that  by  and  by. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  understood  the  Senator  as  ad- 
vancing that  proposition. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Impulsive  as  lam,  I  do  not  choose 
to  commit  myself  by  any  hasty  assertion.  I  wa.'^ 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  those 
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who  concur  with  those  gentlemen,  with  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  all  agitation  on  the  subject, 
and  who  believe  that,  by  striking  out  this  clause, 
all  difficulty  will  be  removed  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  which  we  all  feel  so  much  solici- 
tude. I  will  not  now  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  although  I  will  be  prepared  at  the  proper 
time,  not  only  to  express  my  views,  but  to  act 
upon  it.  But  when  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  and 
powerful  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yes- 
terday— a  speech  that  all  must  have  listened  to  with 
a  thrill  of  admiration — I  felt  that  I  was  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  a  wise  man  and  a  patriot,  when 
that  Senator  urged  upon  us  that  we  should  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  hour — that  we  should  per- 
form the  duty  which  existing  circumstances  called 
upon  us  to  perform  in  behalf  of  the  feeble  and  suf- 
fering people,  and  that  we  should  avoid  all  factious 
and  agitating  discussions  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  he  considered,  and  which  1  con- 
ceive, has  no  connection  with  the  subject  before 
the  Senate.  If  this  12th  section  be  stricken  out, 
thepeopleof  the  Territory  of  Oregon  will  be  exactly 
in  the  .same  condition  in  which  the  people  of  the 
various  Territories  of  the  United  States  have  found 
themselves  from  time  to  time.  They  will  have 
that  power  to  legislate  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  them, and  no  more.  They 
may  go  on  if  they  choose  and  reenact  all  those  con- 
stitutional enactments  which  they  have  heretofore 
adopted:  and  if  they  raise  the  question  of  slavery, 
it  will  come  for  adjudication  before  the  courts  of 
the  country,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  wisdom  and 
patriotism  enough  in  those  tribunals  to  decide  it 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  I  have  my  own  views  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  express  them.  There  are  resolutions 
here,  presented  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  are  lying  upon  the  table  for  the  present. 
When  they  come  up  for  discussion,  I  shall  an- 
nounce my  views  and  opinions — humble  as  they 
may  be — but  at  present  I  am  unwilling  to  embar- 
rass this  subject  with  any  such  discussion.  And 
I  invoke  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  he  concur 
with  me,  to  vote  in  support  of  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  12th  section, leaving  the  bill  in  such  a  shape 
as,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  it,  1  think  ought  to 
satisfy  the  honorable  Senator,  and  all  that  think  as 
he  does  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  hope  I  am 
understood  as  simply  being  opposed  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  1  know  it  can  do  no  good  to 
the  question  now  before  us,  or  to  the  country  at 
large;  it  may  enable  certain  individuals  who  have, 
at  the  present  time,  the  sympathies  of  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North,  to  obtain  a  little  increased 
popularity,  or  it  might — a  thing  not  quite  so  lam- 
entable, but  yet  lamentable — -it  might  enable  the 
men  in  the  South,  who  have  their  designs  also,  so 
unduly  to  excite  the  public  mind  there,  as  to 
weaken  the  chances  of  success,  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  of  the  great  party  with  which  I  am 
allied.  I  will  avow  that  one  motive'with  me  in 
keeping  down  excitement  is  to  prevent  the  enfee- 
blement  of  the  great  Democratic  party.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  excite  the  public  mind  upon 
this  pestiferous  question  to  induce  the  people  of 
this  country  to  support  no  individual  for  the  Pres- 
idency who  lives  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
Therefore,  I  propose  to  take  some  safe  ground ,  and 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Oregon  the  protection  wh  ich 
they  stand  in  need  of,  keeping  out  of  these  Halls, 
for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  this  pestiferous 
question.  Thus,  T  think,  we  shall  show  ourselves 
as  having  acted  the  part  of  wise  statesmen  and 
patriots. 

Mk.  hale.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  but  to  a  remark  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  said,  if  I  did 
not  misunderstand  him,  that  the  proposition  was 

insulting  to  one-half  of  the  States  of  this  Union 

a  sentiment  in  which  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  concurred. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  renews  his 
amendment,  his  remarks  may  be  in  place;  but  I 
doubt  their  propriety  now.  He  certainly  is  not 
justified  in  making  them  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
responding  to  me. 

Mr.  HALE.  If  the  honorable  gentleman  says 
he  did  not  say  anything,  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
lo  say  anything  to  him.     But  1  was  proceeding  to 


inquire  how  it  happened  that  these  very  sensitive 
gentlemen,  with  their  keenness  of  perception  and 
quickness  of  resentment,  had  not  before  this  tiftie 
found  out  the  insult  under  which  they  have  been 
grieving  for  more  than  half  a  century  ?  Why,  sir, 
did  they  not  make  the  discovery  when  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a  Territory  was  before 
this  body.'  That  bill  contained,  in  express  terms, 
the  very  provisions  contained  in  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  now  before  us,  which  is  now  deemed 
so  insulting,  and  denounced  as  a  firebrand.  I  find 
that  the  question  on  the  motion  to  lay  that  bill 
upon  the  table  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority,  many 
southern  members  voting  against  it. 

Again  I  ask,  why  did  not  the  gentleman  then 
discover  this  insult  to  the  South .'  With  all  respect 
to  these  gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  I  can  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  that  exquisitely  nice 
sense  of  honor  which  cansot  find  out  an  insult 
until  it  becomes  to  be  sixty  years  old  !  The  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Alabama  said,  that  by  no 
possibility  could  slavery  be  introduced  in  to  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  that  therefore  the  insult  was  the  more 
mortal.  Pray,  sir,  who,  then,  is  fighting  for  an 
abstraction.'  The  amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  bill  is  before  us  just  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories,  and  yet  these  very 
gentlemen,  so  sensitive  to  insult,  wish  to  introduce" 
an  amendment  giving  them  liberty  to  carry  slaves 
into  territory  where  they  say  they  never  want  to 
carry  them,  and  never  can  carry  them.  Who, 
then,  now  brings  in  an  abstraction?  Who  thrusts 
a  pestiferous  question  upon  us.'  Who  seeks  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  "  party?"'  Who  desires 
now  to  disturb  the  prospects  of  the  most  eminent 
and  illustrious  ticket  that  is  to  sweep  the  country 
and  annihilate  all  opposition?  Does  the  disturb- 
ance come  from  fireband  Abolitionists?  Not  at 
all,  sir.  It  comes  from  this  very  sensitive  quarter 
of  the  Union  so  prone  to  cast  reproaches  against 
everybody  who  introduces  this  subject  of  aboli- 
tion, as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it,  and  who,  the 
moment  it  is  withdrawn,  bring  it  in  themselves. 

I  know  that  1  stand  here  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances; but  I  can  appeal  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Senate  in  proof  of  the  statement,  that  I 
was  applied  to  by  those  for  whose  opinions  I  have 
deep  regard,  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  in  order 
that  they  might  proceed  with  the  bill.  At  their 
request  I  did  withdraw  the  amendment,  in  order 
that  their  feelings  of  humanity  that  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  so  eloquently  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri,  to  the  profound  agitation  of  the 
sympathies  which  stir  the  benevolent  heart  of  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  might  be  gralFfied.  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  obstinate,  or  to  embarrass  or  to 
impede  the  action  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  at  all' 
desirous  of  claiming  a  right  to  any  of  the  hard 
names  which  have  been  flying  so  thickly  around 
me,  and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  offending  those 
whose  judgments  I  regard  as  much  as  those  of 
any  around  me,  and  who  have  stood  by  me  when 
their  sympathies  were  worth  something,  and  their 
votes  worth  more,  I  consented  to  withdraw  this 
pestiferous  amendment,  this  firebrand,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  I  could  not  produce  a  little  harmonious 
action  here.  But  what  has  been  the  result?  Some- 
thing more  pestiferous  still  is  introduced;  and 
when  I  reminded  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  had  withdrawn  it,  he  says  that  no 
doubt  I  intend  to  introduce  it  again. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  ask  him  a  question  ?  I  understand  that  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  has  withdrawn  his  amendment 
for  the  present  only,  with  leave  to  introduce  it 
again  after  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  been  disposed  of;  so  that  he  let  his 
firebrand  burn  out  when  he  saw  another  one  likely 
to  be  used,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  his  own 
afterwards. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  Senator  makes  a  statement; 
when  he  puts  his  question,  I  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  tlie  gentleman  whether 
he  did  not  withdrav/  his  amendment  with  a  dis- 
tinct notice  that  he  would  introduce  it  again? 

Mr.  HALE.  I  will  answer  the  Senator.  I  asked 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  iC  I  withdrew 
the  amendment  this  time,  and  suffered  the  question 
to  be  taken  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  then  pending,  whether  it  would  not  be  in 


order  to  introduce  the  amendment  again?  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  withdrew  the 
amendment,  giving  notice  that  I  reserved  to  myself 
the  right  to  renew  it  if  I  thought  proper.  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  what  my  intention 
was.  It  was  this:  if  the  bill  was  allowed  to  remain 
as  itwas,  I  did  not  intend  to  renew  my  amendment; 
but  if  other  doctors  went  to  dose  it,  I  meant  to  try 
my  medicine  again.  I  believe  the  Senator  now 
understands  me. 

Permit  me  to  say,'that  I  differ  entirely  from  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who  have  laid  down 
the  proposition,  that  property  in  slaves  stands 
upon  the  same  foundation  as  other  property  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution.  If  I  had  time  and  op- 
portunity, I  might  present  to  the  Senator  ample 
authority  for  the  distinction  which  I  thus  an- 
nounce. I  might  bring  judicial  decisions  of  the 
highest  aufliority,  from  almost  every  one  of  the 
southern  States,  to  establish  the  proposition.  Slave 
property  is  the  mere  creation  of  local,  municipal 
law;  and  when,  by  consent  of  its  owner,  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  territorial  limits  of  that  municipal 
law,  it  ceases  to  be  property;  the  thing  then  merges 
into  a  man;  and,  although  he  .may  afterwards 
return  to  the  territory  in  which  the  character  of 
property  was  affixed  to  him,  he  cannot  be  recap- 
tured and  made  a  slave.  1  believe  that  I  have  one 
of  these  decisions  before  me,  and  I  may  refer  to  it: 

Davis  vs.  Jaquin,  5  Harris  &  Johnson,  107.  Stewart  vs. 
Oakes,  Note,  Marylaiid  Court  of  Appeals,  1813,  3d  vol- 
ume U.  S.  Dise,st,  p.  179,  sec.  175. 

By  the  law  passed  December  17,  1792,  chap.  103,  sec.  2^ 
"slaves  wliich  sliall  hereafter  be  brought  into  this  Common- 
wealth, and  kept  therein  one  whole  year  together,  or  sa 
long  at  different  times  as  shall  amount  to  one  year,  shall  be 
free." 

The  facts  are:  This  petitioner  was  the  slave  of 
the  defendant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  and 
resided  therein  prior  to  10th  of  January,  1783,  and 
has  resided  there  ever  since.  That  he  owns  a 
stone  quarry  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  petitioner  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
in  the  quarry,  making  the  time  of  the  petitioner's 
being  in  Virginia,  in  the  whole,  upwards  of  one 
year.  The  defendant  never  resided  in  Virginia, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  stones  as  afore- 
said, and  always  returned  to  this  State  (where  hig 
family  constantly  remained)  as  soon  as  he  got  a 
sufficient  number  of  stones  to  supply  his  manufac- 
tory at  Baltimore.  The  petitioner  never  applied 
to  any  court  of  record,  or  competent  tribunal,  in 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  freedom 
under  the  laws  of  that  State.  The  petitioner  was 
always  brought  back  to  this  State  by  the  defend- 
ant, without  being  compelled  thereto  by  any  force 
or  violence.  The  several  times  in  which  the  pe- 
titioner remained  in  Virginia  were  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  aboVementioned  Jaw  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Under  this  state  of  facts,  the  court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  discharged  the  prisoner  from  slavery, 
and  the  court  of  Appeals  confirmed  the  judgment. 

Take  that  single  case,  and  you  have  a  most 
forcible  illustration  of  the  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween property  in  men  and  property  in  thing. 

Would  it  for  a  moment  be  contended,  that  the 
title  of  the  owner  of  a  horse  in  Virginia  would  be 
extinguished  if  the  horse  were  twelve  months  out 
of  the  State?  It  is,  then,  a  decided  principle,  that 
thig  right,  instead  of  being  a  natural,  indefeasible 
right,  is  a  qualified  one,  dependent  upon  the  local 
municipal  legislation  of  the  government  that  un- 
dertakes to  establish  it.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  de- 
cided in  England  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  "Somer- 
set's" case,  that  the  common  law  and  civil  law 
were  both  against  the  right  or  wrong,  whichever 
you  may  please  to  call  it;  and,  wherever  it  exists,. 
I  venture  to  say,  I  may  challenge  its  advocates  the 
world  over  to  itnd  a  decision  of  any  respectability 
in  which  it  will  not  be  held,  that  the  right,  where- 
ever  it  exists,  exists  solely  by  virtue  of  the  local 
legislation  establishing  it;  and  that,  when  the  indi- 
vidual goes  beyond  the  limits  of  that  legislation, 
he  becomes  free — that  right  in  this  country  being 
qualified  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring States  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves. 

Without  going  any  further  south,  I  might  stand 
here  till  the  shades  of  evening  should  fall  upon  us, 
detailing  to  the  Senate,  in  language  which  I  might 
poorly  attempt  to  imitate,  the  desolating  and  de- 
moralizing influence  of  this  institution  upon  every 
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interest  of  a  State.  I  misht  go  to  Virginia,  and, 
selecting  my  authorities  from  among  the  most  em- 
inent statesmen  that  have  adorned  this  country, 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  bring  to  you  vol- 
umes of  testimony  as  to  the  desolating  effects  and 
influences  of  this  institution,  compared  with  which, 
the  wildest  fanaticism,  against  which  you  rail, 
would  be  stale  and  insipid.  But  I  forbear.  Let 
me,  however,  advert  to  one  fact  which  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  my  memory  with  peculiar  force. 
1  have  seen  it  in  the  other  House.  I  have  listened  to 
it  and  read  it.  When  gentlemen  of  the  free  States 
have  descanted  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the 
iniquity  of  this  Government  lending  itself  to  its 
further  extension  and  perpetuation,  gentlemen  from 
the  slaveholding  States  have  immediately  retorted 
and  said,  "You  have  fastened  it  upon  us — it  was 
the  avarice  of  New  England  merchants  engaging 
in  this  trade,  and  the  avarice  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  fastened  this  institution  upon  us  against 
our  consent;  and  now,  whilst  you  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  this  traffic  in  the  wealth  which  by  it 
you  have  amassed,  why  reproach  us  with  it?" 
Now,  let  me  in  all  candor  and  kindness  ask  these 
gentlemen,  if  there  is  justice  in  their  reproach,  why 
shall  we  subject  ourselves  and  our  posterity  to  the 
same  reproach  from  the' inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory over  which  we  are  about  to  organize  a  gov- 
ernment? Why  should  we  incur  the  reproaches 
of  those  unborn  millions  who  are  hereafter  to  in- 
habit these  regiotis  ?  Why  should  we,  by  our  con- 
duct now,  justify  them  in  saying  to  our  descend- 
ants, "Why  was  it,  that  when  you  knew  the 
enormity  of  this  evil,  when  you  were  loading  with 
reproaches  the  cupidity  of  eastern  merchants  en-, 
gaged  in  this  loathsome  traffic,  when  all  the 
calamities  which  this  institution  visits  upon  every 
people  amongst  whom  it  exists  were  visibly  be- 
fore you — why  was  it  that  you  determined  that 
these  hills  and  valleys  should  be  baptized  in  the 
guilt  of  its  blood  and  tears?"  Will  we  not,  sir, 
justly  earn  these  bitter  reproaches,  if,  by  our  action 
now,  we  extend  to  this  region  that  which  all  admit 
to  be  an  evil — and  that,  too,  when  the  people  who 
now,  inhabit  it,  themselves  profiting  by  our  sad 
experience,  and  warned  by  our  mournful  example, 
have,  in  the  birthday  of  their  history,  declared 
that  they  desire  to  put  far  from  them  the  accursed 
thing  ?  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
however,  has  revealed  a  secret  which  a  great  many 
men  less  honest  and  impulsive  than  himself  would 
have  studiously  concealed.  It  is  not  that  justice, 
and  liberty,  and  humanity,  and  truth,  stand  in  the 
way,  but,  oh  !  it  is  the  danger  of  splitting  the 
"  parly"  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  did  not  intend  to  say^any  such 
thing  as  that  imputed  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  stated  that  I  considered  the 
question  as  not  naturally  and  properly  arising  at 
this  time;  and  I  said  also  that  I  considereed  its 
effect,  from  whatsoever  quarter  introduced,  would 
be  of  a  most  mischievous  character;  that  it  would 
embarrass,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  observed 
yesterday,  our  action  upon  this  bill.  I  said,  in 
addition,  that  I  was  unwilling  that  such  agitation 
o^  this  question  should  occur  here  as  would  give 
to  heartless  demagogues  in  New  England  a  pretext 
for  that  line  of  conduct  which  signalizes  them, 
and  which  no  right-minded  man  and  true  patriot 
would  ever  think  of  pursuing.  The  motives  attrib- 
uted to  me  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  place  me  upon  a  level  with  such  company 
as  the  Senator  (if  the  newspapers  reported  him 
correctly)  a  few  days  ago  enjoyed  in  New  York, 
when  fraternizing,  as  I  suppose  he  calls  it,  with 
his  colored  brethren  and  .his  colored  sisters.  I 
always  take  what  falls  from  the  honorable  Senator 
CM7II g-rano  saiw— with  due  allowance;  for  I  know 
that  he  has  certain  interests  at  home  that  he  is 
bound  to  regard,  and  that  there  are  certain  news- 
papers constantly  applying  the  lash  to  him,  in 
order  to  goad  him  into  the  expression  of  more 
violent  and  denunciatory  language  against  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  South. 

Mr.  HALE.  ,  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  do  require  some  notice  at  my 
hands.  This  is  hot  the  first  occasion  on  which 
remarks  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have 
been  made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  believe  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  can  appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  the  Senate, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  that,  ever  since  I 


have  been  a  member  of  the  body,  1  have  never,  .on 
any  occasion,  in  the  Senate  or  out  of  it,  so  far  for- 
gotten myself  as  to  be  wanting  in  that  respect, 
that  courtesy,  and  that  kindness,  which  ousrht  to 
characterize  the  intercourse  of.gentlemen  and  Chris- 
tians. I  believe,  that  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate, 
I  can  appeal  to  every  man  to  bear  me  witness,  that 
on  no  occasion — even  when  standing  alone,  my 
views  misrepresented,  my  principles  denounced, 
and  my  person  threatened — have  I  so  far  forgotten 
myself  as  not  to  remember  what  was  due  to  the 
proprieties  of  this  Chamber,  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  I  can  assure 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi — and  I 
think  he  cannot  deny  it — that  attacks  and  allusions 
such  as  he  has  made,  whatever  their  effect  (if  they 
had  any  effect)  may  have  been  upon  others,  reached 
not  me.  And  now  I  leave  the  honorable  Senator. 
I  leave  him  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  glory, 
all  the  reputation,  and  all  the  self-satisfaction  which 
he  may  gain,  here  or  elsewhere,  now  or  forever, 
by  any  such  n^urse  as  that  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  pursue. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  as 
saying  that  I  demeaned  myself? 

Mr.  HALE.     Very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  A  single  remark.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  we  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  a  denunciation  of  the  Union. 
His  remarks  fell  gratingly  upon  my  ears,  as  I  pre- 
sume they  did  upon  the  ears  of  gentlemen  around 
me.  If  the  Senator  considers  that  when  guilty  of 
such  conduct  he  is  to  be  free  from  rebuke,  he  has 
made  a  ffreat  mistake. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  am  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
make  myself  the  subject  of  remark  before  this 
body.  I  did  not  come  liere  for  that  purpose.  But 
it  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and  I  must  say  a  word 
in  vindication.  The  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken 
when  he  represents  me  as  denouncing  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Did  not  the  Senator  say  that  he 
would  urge  his  amendment  even  if  its  adoption 
should  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  HALE.  No  such  thing!  I  said  that  on 
this  question  we  must  take  a  course  which  com- 
mends itself  to  us  as  a  right — that,  having  found 
where  the  right  was,  we  must  abide  by  it  regard- 
less of  consequences;  and  that  if  the  result  should 
be  that  which  was  talked  of  so  much — the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union — if  it  shall  be  found  that  this 
glorious  Union  of  ours,  endeared  as  it  was  to  us 
by  so  many  cherished  associations,  had  no  other 
principle  of  cement  but  the  blood  of  slavery,  let  it 
sunder!  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  said.  Who, 
then,  heaps  up  reproach  upon  the  Constitution — 
who  rakes  up  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
pours  contempt  upon  the  living,  but  the  man  who 
would  come  forward  and  declare  that  the  cement 
of  this  Union  is  slavery? 

Mr.  FOOTE,  (in  his  seat.)     Nobody  says  it. 

Mr.  HALE.  Well,  then,  I  have  not  said  that 
the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved,  [A  laugh.]  The 
honorable  Senator  has  undertaken  to  administer  to 
me  a  great  deal  of  reproof,  and  advice,  and  caution, 
and  perhaps  he  will  think  I  speak  in  irony  when  I 
say  I  thank  him — I  thank  him!  I  am  not  so  old 
or  so  obstinate  that  I  am  not  willing  to  be  taught. 
I  surely  evince  my  docility  when  I  say  that  I  am 
willing  to  learn  senatorial  manners  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi;  but  permit  me  to  say  in 
all  kindness — and  I  mean  no  unkindness  to  any- 
body— I  do  think  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  undertakes  to  give  advice,  and  talk 
about  "  windy  and  gusty  harangues,"  and  "an- 
tics," and  so  forth,  he  mistakes  his  calling!  I 
think  he  has  need  to  repeat  this  line  of  the  poet: 
"  O  !  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  itliers  see  us !" 

I  think  that  if  he  occasionally  reflected  on  that 
line,  he  would  not  be  found  giving  me  any  lectures 
again. 

Once  for  all,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  have  strong 
convictions  upon  this  subject.  We  believe  that 
slavery  is  an  evil — a  moral,  political,  social  evil. 
In  the  expression  of  that  belief,  we  do  not  go 
beyond  the  declaration  of  many  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  southern  States.  I  believe  that  the 
legislation  of  this  country,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  present  time,  has  been  con- 
tinually subservient  to  this  institution;  and,  so  far 
from  believing  as  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have 
said,  that  they  stand  upon  the  defensive,  I  believe 


that  this  legislation  has  been  constantly  aggres- 
sive. I  believe  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  war 
costing  us  more  than  fifty  millions  annually  for  the 
perpetuation  of  this  institution.  I  think  I  can  call 
witnesses  from  the  other  side  of  the  Senate  to 
prove  that  at  least  one  gentleman  has  furnished  me 
with  his  deposition  in  perpetual  remembrance  of 
this  fact.  But  I  do  not  need  it.  The  fact  stands 
out  so  boldly  in  the  history  of  the  country,  that 
neither  the  present  age  nor  posterity  can  be  in  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  it. 

I  have  trespassed  longer  than  I  intended  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The  subject  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one  to  me;  but  unpleasant  as  it 
is,  so  long  as  I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  upon  this 
floor,  I  shall,  on  every  fittinjr  occasion — of  which 
I  myself  must  be  the  judge — within  the  rule  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  propriety  and  decorum  which 
become  a  body  of  gentlemen,  introduce  anything 
that,  in  my  judgment,  falls  within  the  range  of 
legislation,  be  it  "  pestiferous"  or  not — let  it  en- 
danger the  success  of  any  ticket — be  it  illustrious 
or  ignoble;  and  when  I  offend  against  the  proprie- 
ties of  this  place,  or  that  decorum  which  should 
prevail  amongst  men,  I  am  willing  to  submit  to 
whatever  rebuke  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  may 
see  proper  to  administer.  But  because  this  is  an 
unpalatable,  unwholesome,  and  pestiferous  subject 
to  the  minds  of  some  men,  is  there  to  be  freedom 
of  debate  on  every  other  subject,  and  for  every 
other  man  but  myself  on  this  subject,  and  to  me 
freedom  is  to  be  denied  ?  No,  sir;  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  there  have  not  been  others,  abler  and 
older  men,  to  raise  their  voices  before  the  Senate, 
speaking  out  what  I  know  and  what  they  know  to 
be  the  deep  convictions  of  their  constituents  on  this 
subject.  I  regret  that  this  great  issue,  upon  which 
the  destinies  of  the  country  are  dependent,  should, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety of  those  around  me,  be  left  in  such  feeble 
hands.  But,  unequal  as  I  am  to  the  task,  feeble 
as  are  my  powers,  overwhelming  as  are  the  odds 
against  me,  entertaining  these  convictions,  I  must 
press  them  upon  the  consideration  of  the  American 
Senate  and  the  American  people.  Permit  me  to 
say,  in  no  spirit  of  intimidation  or  menace,  that  the 
people  are  a  vast  way  ahead  of  any  of  those  who 
talk  here  upon  this  floor  on  this  subject.  A  deep 
feeling  on  this  subject  sways  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people — a  feeling  which  is  gathering 
strength,  and  never  can  be  repressed!  In  the  Eni- 
pire  State,  the  heart  of  the  young  Democracy  has 
been  touched — they  have  arisen,  with  the  strength 
of  another  Samson,  and  have  snapped  asunder, 
like  burning  tow,  the  withes  with  which  they  have 
been  bound.  And  where  is  that  other  giant  of 
the  West,  that  stretches  herself  in  the  peaceful 
valley  of  the  Ohio  ?  A  feeling  is  swelling  in  men's 
hearts  there,  the  strength  and  importance  of  which 
are  but  little  appreciated  here.  Perhaps  the  extent 
and  depth  of  that  growing  tide  of  popular  senti- 
ment will  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  last  ex- 
periment be  made  on  their  endurance,  in  the  nom- 
ination of  him  whose  fame  has  been  acquired  in  a 
war  which  they  detest. 

I  leave  this  subject  for  the  present.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  more  unpleasant  for  the  Senate  to  listen 
to  me  than  it  is  for  me  to  be  compelled  to  utter  these 
truths  here.  I  am  sensible  that  these  poor  efforts 
of  mine,  repeated,  as  the  Ijonorable  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said,  tautologically,  over  and  over 
again,  are  irksome  and  wearisome.  I  would  to 
God  that  some  other  man  might  rise  up,  not  be- 
longing to  the  ranks  of  a  proscribed  few— might 
rise  up  here  to  advocate  these  great  truths  !  Would 
to  Heaven  that  some  other  man  might  rise  up  and 
speak,  so  that  the  Senate  and  the  nation  should 
know,  that  when  he  spoke,  his  State  and  his  party 
spoke  those  truths^vhich  are  so  unwelcome,  com- 
ino-  from  a  man  whose  party  subjects  him  only  lo 
the  scorn  of  Senators.  If  I  am  running  the  race 
of  popularity,  I  have  chosen  a  strange  road  to  it. 
Let  me  assure  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  Executive  or  the  people  that 
I  solicit  Never  shall  I  condescend  to  flatter  pop- 
ular prejudice  or  popular  passion  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  enunciation  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth  upon  such  occasions  as  my  own  judgment 
may  command,  willing  to  bide  my  time,  and  await 
the  consequences.  ,        <.u  ■       • 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  speaks  of  being  in- 
structed by  me.     I  can  only  say  to  him,  that  if  I 
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should  undertake  the  task  of  instructing  him — an 
office  of  which  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious — I  betieve 
every  Senator  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  I  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  teach  the 
Senator  to  demean  himself  here  in  the  manner  that 
most  appropriately  becomes  a  Senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  June  2,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

The  question  pending  was  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  BRIGHT,  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out 
the  twelfth  section. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  When  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion yesterday,!  moved  to  strike  out  the  twelfth 
section,  under  the  expectation  that  the  motion 
would  lead  to  no  debate,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  bill,  instead  of  being  retarded, 
would  be  hastened.  But  being  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  and  being  satisfied  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  that  section  which  is  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  now  withdraw 
that  motion,  and  shall  insist  upon  the  vote  being 
taken  upon  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  am  very  desirous  myself  to 
avoid  the  discussion  which  I  think  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  course  which  seems  now 
about  to  be  taken;  and  with  the  view,  if  possible, 
to  accomplish  that  object,  I  renew  the  motion 
which  has  just  been  withdrawn  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Indiana,  to  strikeout  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion, and  upon  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
rays. 

They  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  beg  leave,  before  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  main  question,  and 
before  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  12th  section,  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
as  to  matters  that  have  not  been  adverted  to  by  any 
Senator,  and  which  have  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  . 

This  section  adopts  all  the  laws  of  the  associa- 
tion called  the  "  Provisional  Government  of  Ore- 
gon," contrived  in  that  country  in  1845  by  the 
residents  there,  comprised  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  British  subjects,  and  half-breed  Indians, 
employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  before 
the  treaty  was  made,  and  while  the  country  was 
in  the  joint  occupation  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  under  the  old  conventions.  No  law, 
either  of  this  Government  or  that  of  Great  Britain, 
authorized  this  Provisional  Government,  or  those 
laws.  Are  Senators  prepared  to  adopt  all  these 
laws  in  this  way?  I  ask  Senators,  do  they  know 
what  these  laws  are  ?  Have  they  read  them  at  all? 
We  are  called  on  to  confirm  and  adopt  them  all  by 
wholesale,  in  a  lump  !  It  seems  the  Committee  on 
Territories  that  reported  this  bill  had  not  these 
laws  before  them  1  Some  of  the  committee,  at  any 
rate,  had  no  knowledge  of  some  of  their  provis- 
ions, particularly  that  excluding  slavery,  till  I 
directed  notice  to  them  on  this  floor  on  Wednes- 
day last.  But  I  refer  to  all  these  laws  of  every 
kind,  to  their  provisions  on  every  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  read  on  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Bright,]  excluding  slavery. 
Senators  in  favor  of  adopting  them,  must,  I  think, 
not  know  their  purport  and  effect.  They  cannot 
have  examined  them  and  ascertained  what  they 
are.  They  have  not  been  fully  submitted  to  us  in 
such  mode  and  form  that  we  can  ascertain  what 
they  are.  Sir,  some  of  them,  I  know,  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  character.  There  is 
authority  given  in  their  organic  regulations  to  their 
Legislature  to  pass  some  of  a"novel  character  in 
this  country.  Under  lhatauthoVity,Iam  informed, 
they  have  established  a  "  sumptuary"  law  there. 
They  have  prohibited  the  introduction,  by  sea  or 
by  land,  of  ardent  spirits  into  Oregon,  and  autho- 
rized^it  to  be  seized  and  destroyed  in  a  summary 
way. 

Mr.  HALE.     Good. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  "good!"  He  would,  perhaps, 
vote  for  such  a  law.  I  will  not  discuss  the  point 
with  him;  but  what  will  he  say,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  the  same  law  authorizes  a  kind  of 
Lynch  court,  without  a  regular  prosecution  and 


jury  trial,  to  punish  the  person  accused  of  its  vio- 
lation ?  How  this  law  can  be  enforced  consistently 
with  the  impost  laws  and  other  laws  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  a  difficult  question  to  be  answered. 
I  will  not  discuss  the.  policy  or  propriety  of  such 
temperance  regulation  by  law;  but  I  would  submit 
that  a  State  Legislature,  much  less  a  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  above  all  such  a  "provisional" 
concern  as  this  in  Oregon,  has  no  power,  by  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind,  to  nullify  all  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,  by  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction of  merchandise — the  introduction  of 
which  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
I  ask  Senators  to  consider  this  question. 

And  I  present  another  view  of  this  subject.  Sup- 
pose it  should  be  found,  on  an  examination  of  these 
Territorial  laws  of  this  "  Provisional  Government" 
of  Oregon,  that  they  had  attempted  to  establish  a 
religion  there  connected  with  the  Government — 
that  they  had  excluded  Catholicism,  Presbyterian- 
ism,  or  Methodism,  and  adopted  Mormonism  as 
the  established  religion  of  Oregon,  bfpexpress  law. 
Can  Senators  say  they  have  not  d'one  so?  The 
Senate  is  utterly  uninformed  respecting  it.  The 
Provisional  Government  had  just  as  much  power 
and  right  to  do  this,  as  it  had  to  exclude  slavery. 
Both  are  acts  of  sovereignty.  Sir,  if  they  had  the 
power  to  exclude  slavery,  they  had  the  power  to 
exclude  every  religious  sect  except  the  Mormons. 
Had  not  Senators  as  well  look  to  those  laws  care- 
fully before  they  adopt  and  confirm  them  by  a 
clause  of  eight  lines  in  this  12th  section.  By  sanc- 
tioning these  laws  in  this  blind  and  lumping  way, 
we  may  be  giving  force  to  such  enactments,  and  to 
all  sorts  of  enactments,  equally  irreconcilable  to  the 
policy  and  principles  of  our  institutions.  I  have 
looked  attentively  at  these  regulations  called  the 
"organic  law"  of  this"  Provisional  Government." 
I  find  their  legislature  or  council  is  expressly 
authorized  by  it  to  exercise  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  of  an  independent  nation  !  It  can 
"declare  war!" — regulate  the  Indians! — "regulate 
the  currency !" — and  imports  and  exports  in  every 
way;  and  the  occupants,  who  made  this  organic 
law,  (Americans,  British,  and  half-breed  Indians,) 
have  parcelled  out  the  lands  among  themselves  in 
tracts  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  in  a 
most  liberal  and  statesmanlike  mode!  Why,  sir, 
it  has  been  denied  that  the  sovereign  States  can 
pass  such  laws,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  sanction 
and  confirm  all  the  acts  of  this  association  of  squat- 
ters and  adventurers  called  the  "  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment," and  to  confirm  all  the  rights  claimed  to 
be  derived  from  them,  and  in  a  lump,  and  blindly ! 
How  much  of  the  public  lands  in  Oregon  will  re- 
main, worth  anything,  if  these  laws  are  confirmed, 
is  a  proper  inquiry  that  we  should  have  answered 
before  we  pass  this  bill  as  now  presented.  I  trust 
Senators  will  reflect  before  they  vote  to  adopt  these 
laws. 

Again,  there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  which 
I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  an  important 
one.  What  is  this  "Provisional  Government?" 
From  whence  is  its  authority  derived  ?  What  com- 
petent power  authorized  it?  Who  formed  it?  It 
is  a  mere  voluntary  association  of  individuals — 
squatters  and  settlers  on  the  public  domain  there — 
some  Americans — some  British  subjects — the  em- 
ployees of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — Scotch, 
Canadians,  Bois  Brules  or  half-breed  Indians,  and 
foreigners  of  all  nations,  aliens  to  the  United  States, 
who  have  patched  up  a  few  regulations  for  their 
own  conduct,  and  to  enable  them  to  get  hold  of 
the  best  lands  in  advance  of  the  emigrants;  and  this 
is  styled  a  Government!  This  concern,  framed  by 
such  people,  some  subjects  of  monarchical  govern- 
ments, we  are  invoked  to  swallow  at  one  mouth- 
ful. They  clothe  themselves  with  all  the  high  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty,  and  we  are  called  on  to 
sanction  the  assumption,  and  without  full  exami- 
nation of  their  acts.  By  such  course  we  make  their 
acts  our  acts.  It  should  be  recollected  also  that 
this  Provisional  Government  was  made  partly  by 
British  aliens  residing  north  of  49°,  before  we  gave 
up  all  between  49°  and  54°  40'.  They  helped  to 
make  these  regulations.  It  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  quite  as  well  to  adopt  the  charter  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  at  once,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  in  as  good  keeping  with  the  whole  business. 
So  far  from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  ever 
having  given  permission  to  establish  these  laws  or 


this  government,  they  are  in  the  teeth  of  the  actsf 
of  the  British  Parliament  relating  to  that  country  ^ 
and  we  never  passed  any  law  on  the  subject. 
These  laws  never  received  the  sanction  of  this 
Government  in  any  wise. 

The  "Provisional  Government,"  it  is  said,  was 
formed  from  necessity.  Be  it  so.  When  that 
necessity  ceases,  the  Government  should  cease, 
and  give  place  to  a  legally-constituted  Government, 
It  is  to  my  mind  preposterous  to  ratify  and  adopt 
their  loose  and  fugitive  legislation  in  this  way. 
That  the  association  was  formed  before  the  treaty 
was  made,  and  while  Oregon  was  in  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Eritain, 
and  by  the  stragglers  there  of  all  nations  and  of  no 
nation,  is  enough  for  me  to  reject  it  and  its  laws. 
Without  having  seen  their  laws,  or  at  least  all  of 
them — for  but  a  part  are  here  and  printed — we  are 
begged  to  adopt,  ratify,  and  sanction  this  govern- 
ment, and  all  of  its  laws,  and  yield  all  the  rights 
that  may  be  claimed  under  them,  and  without  sat- 
isfactory knowledge  of  them  or  of  their  effect.  Sir,, 
I  repeat,  without  reference  at  all  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  if  that  was  stricken  out,  I,  for  one,  have 
no  idea  of  doing  this.  If  all  about  slavery  in  this 
bill  is  made  right — if  an  express  provision  is  in- 
serted allowing  it  in  Oregon,  the  proposition  to 
adopt  all  the  laws  made  there  by  the  occupants  of 
that  country,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  Power,  occupying  also  a  country 
since  cut  ofl"  from  Oregon  and  given  to  the  English, 
is  a  monstrous  proposition.  I  cannot  give  it  my 
support  under  any  circumstances.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  adopting  the  laws  of  a  band  of  Indians- 
for  a  Territorial  Government  established  in  the 
country  where  they  reside.  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  make  these  suggestions,  and  I  do  trust 
Senators  will  not  hastily  render  the  cry  of  "  great 
necessity  for  immediate  action,"  and  so  forth,  rat- 
ify and  sanction  this  "Provisional  Government" 
and  its  laws.  I  defer  remarks  on  the  other  ques- 
tion— that  of  slavery — till  a  more  proper  time  will 
arrive  for  the  expression  of  my  views  and  opin- 
ions at  length.  I  would  observe  that  the  amend- 
ment I  propose,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  bill,  modifies  and  qualifies  the  adoption 
of  these  laws  so  as  to  avoid  all  difficulties.  It  con- 
tinues them  till  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature,  abrogating  all  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  TURNEY.  I  regret  very  much  that  this 
motion  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  had  thought  when  he  made  the  motion 
to  strike  out  the  12th  section,  that  it  was  upon  the 
principle  of  establishing  a  common  ground  or  plat- 
form upon  which  the  North  and  South  might  meet. 
That  it  was  intended  to  leave  this  question  of  slave- 
ry to  be  regulated  by  the  people  of  that  Territory 
in  such  manner  as  suited  their  wishes;  to  leave  to 
that  people  the  power  to  regulate  their  own  institu- 
tions. This  I  thought  was  a  principle  upon  which  all 
might  rally  and  all  might  stand,  as  upon  one  com- 
mon ground.  But  he  has  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
that  motion,  and  now  the  motion  is  made  by  a 
southern  man,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  found- 
ation of  the  Government  we  are  to  have  a  sectional 
vote  on  the  question  of  slavery,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  southern  men  perhaps  voting  with  the 
North  upon  that  question.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
our  position,  if  we  stand  thus  divided  here  ?  If  the 
question  is  to  be  forced  upon  us  in  this  way,  what 
is  to  be  the  effect  of  it  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
when  you  force  southern  men  to  say  that  they 
have  no  common  platform  on  which  they  can  meet 
the  people  of  the  North  ?  We  are  told  by  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  free  States  that  there  is  no  common 
ground  on  which  they  can  meet  us  on  this  question 
of  slavery.  They  cannot  meet  us  upon  Dem- 
ocratic principles.  But  it  appears  theCt  we  are  to 
assume  the  principle  here,  that  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Territorial  Government,  that  you  will 
exclude  all  the  citizens  of  the  South  from  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property  in  such  Territory.  Why, 
sir,  this  is  monstrous — it  is  alarming,  and  gentle- 
men will  feel  its  conseq,uences  in  November,  if 
they  force  the  question  upon  us  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  is,  according  to  their  localities.  I 
had  hoped  that  a  common  platform  had  been  fixed 
upon  which  all  might  rally  and  stand  by  mutual 
consent.  But,  sir,  we  are  now  to  violate  that  prin- 
ciple, and  establish  the  principle,  upon  the  organi- 
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zation  of  a  Territorial  Government,  of  excluding 
n  portion'of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
the  privilege  of  going  into  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  there  enjoying  their  property. 
Sir,  you  are  about  to  make  this  a  paramount  ques- 
tion in  all  future  elections.  You  will  make  every- 
thing else  depend  upon  and  yield  to  it.  I  appeal 
to  Senators  to  reconsider  their  determination,  and 
to  permit  this  section  to  be  stricken  out;  for  if 
we  cannot  meet  upon  this  common  ground,  this 
equitable  and  just  ground,  we  can  meet  on  none. 
I  hope  the  section  will  be  stricken  out,  for  if  it  be 
not,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
1  can  vote  for  no  bill  in  which  such  a  provision  is 
contained.  Whenever  it  is  assumed  here  to  ex- 
clude slavery  by  direct  legislation,  I  shall  take  my 
leave;  I  can  participate  in  no  such  legislation.  I 
had  hoped  the  motion,  coming  from  the  quarter  it 
did,  would  have  been  persisted  in  and  sustained, 
and  that  all  would  have  united  in  allowing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  regulate  their 
own  institutions  according  to  their  own  inclination 
— placing  the  matter  upon  the  ground  of  non-in- 
terference, and  enabling  the  North  and  South  har- 
moniously to  unite.  But  the  question  has  come, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  come  now 
as  at  any  other  period,  although  I  had  hoped  it 
would  not  have  been  forced  upon  us,  and  that  we 
might  have  united  upon  the  common  ground  of 
non-interference.  Everybody  knows,  that  so  far 
as  Oregon  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  a  free  country. 
Nobody  expects  a  slave  ever  to  breathe  in  that 
Territory.  It  is  the  principle,  therefore,  that  we 
contend  for,  and  which  I  had  hoped  would  have 
been  maintained;  for  if  that  principle  is  to  be  aban- 
doned and  nothing  else  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  it,  upon  which  the  North  and  South  can  meet 
as  upon  common  ground,  then  we  shall  be  com- 
pletely at  sea.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  South 
is  to  yield  everything,  nor  will  she.  If  you  have 
the  power  to  adopt  this  course  of  legislation,  com- 
pelling this  to  be  the  exclusive  question  in  future 
elections  it  will  not  be  very  hard,  I  think,  to  predict 
what  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Before  the  question  is  taken 
upon  the  motion  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
I  desire,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  shall  give  my  vote  for  retaining  the 
12th  section  of  the  bill.  If  I  understand  the  state 
of  the  case,  it  is  simply  this:  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  in  consequence  of  Congress 
having  passed  no  law  to  establish  a  Territorial 
Government  there,  were  left  in  a  situation  abso- 
lutely requiring  that  some  voluntary  organization, 
by  which  they  could  have  the  protection  of  law, 
should  be  established.  They  have  consequently 
organized  themselves  under  the  direction  of  what 
is  called  a  Provisional  Government,  and  that  Provis- 
ional Government  has  established  certain  laws  for 
the  Government  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
Congress  is  no\y  about  to  pass  a  bill  to  establish  a 
regular  Territorial  Govcrnmentunder  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  if  the  particular  clause  in  question  is  stricken 
out,  will,  as  I  apprehend,  be  clearly  this:  that  all 
the  legislation  established  by  this  Provisional  Gov- 
ment  for  the  regulation  of  the  Territory  in  its  pre 
vious  condition  and  in  its  now  present  condition, 
must  instantly  cease,  ipso  facto,  upon  this  bill  -re- 
ceiving the  sanction  of  the  President;  and  the 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory must  be  left,  not  only  without  any  local  Gov- 
ernment, as  they  have  heretofore  been,  but  without 
the  privilege  which  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed 
of  making  regulations  for  their  own  preservation. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  will  necessarily 
ceasetoexist  the  moment  this  lawispas.sied.  Every 
act  which  is  adopted  by  any  of  the  now  authorities 
of  the  Territory,  for  carrying  into  execution  any 
of  the  laws  for  the  security  and  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, for  enforcmg  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  for 
punishing  violations  of  those  laws,  will  be  an  act 
of  usurpation,  an  act  illegal  and  void  in  itself. 
Months  will  probably  elapse  before  any  steps  can 
be  taken  under  this  law,  in  that  remote  and  distant 
part  of  the  country,  to  put  the  new  system  of  Gov- 
ernment which  this  bill  provides  into  effectual  op- 
eration. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  result 
necessarily,  that  Congress  must,  if  a  due  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  those  people,  introduce 
some  provision  to  save  them  from  the  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  situation  in  which  the  passage  of 


this  law,  without  such  a  provision,  would  neces- 
sarily place  them.  They  have  adopted  certain 
laws,  and  we  must  either,  by  a  provision  in  this 
bill,  give  temporary  effect  and  force  to  the  whole 
system  of  laws  which  they  have  established,  or  we 
must,  if  we  legislate  on  the  subject  at  all,  make  a 
selection  from  those  laws,  giving  force  and  effect 
to  some,  and  excluding  from  force  and  effect  others 
of  which  we  do  not  approve. 

If  I  understand  the  objections  which  are  urged 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  it  is  this:  the  Provisional  Government  has 
established  a  prohibition  against  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  Territory.  And  it  is  supposed 
the  retaining  this  provision  in  the  bill  will  have 
the  effect  of  extending  the  ordinance  of  1787  over 
that  Territory.  In  the  first  place,  I  apprehend  that 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  ordinance  operates  in  the 
Territories  over  which  it  has  been  extended,  and  to 
which  it  was  originally  applied,  no  such  effect  or 
operation  is  given  to  it  by  the  provision  contained 
in  this  bill.  Where  that  ordinance  is  in  force, 
either  by  its  ov#i  original  and  proper  application, 
or  by  extension  of  law  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  permanent,  fixed,  and  para- 
mount law,  irrepealable  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Territories  and  States  to  which  it  extends,  and  sup- 
posed to  control  the  legislation  and  render  all  the 
municipal  regulations  of  those  States  arid  Territories 
subordinate  to  this  particularprohibition.  Whether 
it  be  so  or  not  in  regard  to  the  Territory  to  which 
it  originally  applied,  it  is  certain,  as  I  apprehend, 
that  this  I2th  section  will  give  no  such  effect  and 
operation  to  that  ordinance  as  it  stands  among  the 
laws  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Oregon.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  without  this  provision,  its  whole 
authority  ceases  instanter.  The  bill  proposes  to 
give  a  certain  degree  of  validity  to  it  by  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  12th  section.  But  the  effect 
of  that  section  is,  to  fix  upon  the  Territory  no  pro- 
vision of  that  sort,  to  embarrass  it  with  no  irre- 
pealable act  of  legislation,  but  to  give  to  this,  as  to 
every  other  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  the  simple  effect  and  operation  of 
municipal  regulations,  to  be  modified,  altered,  or 
repealed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment. For  myself,  I  have  no  particular  solicitude 
whether  this  provision  be  put  in  the  bill  or  left  out, 
but  I  can  see  no  objection  to  its  remaining  in  the 
bill,  for  it  leaves  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  the  regulation 
'of  their  own  affairs. 

Idonotadoptthenotion  entertained  bysomegen- 
tlemen,and  gentlemen,  too,  very  high  of  eminence 
and  consideration  in  this  country,  that  Congress 
has  no  rightful  authority  to  legislate  for  a  Territory. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  Congress  has  full, 
supreme,  sovereign  power  to  legislate  for  the  Terri- 
tories. I  believe  that  it  has  the  right  to  pass  any 
regulation  to  be  applied  to  the  Territories  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  any  regulation  is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  which  to  Congress 
seems  proper  to  adopt.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  have  any  in- 
herent right  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  superior  power  and  better 
judgment  of  Congress  in  regulating  this  or  any 
other  subject.  While  they  continue  in  their  terri- 
torial state,  in  my  judgment  they  are  subject  to  the 
supreme  power  ofthe  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  representing  the  sovereignty  designated  by  the 
term  "  United  Stales  of  America,"  to  which  the 
Territories  are  ceded ,  or  by  which  they  are  acqu  ired. 
But  while  I  hold  this  doctrine,  and  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  an  usurpation  of  power  in  Con- 
gress to  undertake  to  regulate  this  matter,  I  still 
thinkit  is  more  in  accordance  with  thegeniusof  our 
system  of  Government  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territories  to  establish  their  own  municipal 
rules  and  regulations,  than  that  we  should  under- 
take to  assume  the  direction  of  them  into  our  own 
hands;-and  that  when  we  have  said,  that  the 
particular  regulation  here  adopted  shall  be  en- 
forced as  the  municipal  law  of  the  Territory  until 
altered  by  competent  legislative  authority,  we  have 
done  what  involves  no  violation  of  principle;  we 
have  done  what  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  no- 
tions of  liberty,  entirely  consistent  with  those  ele- 
mentary principles  upon  which  our  institutions  are 
founded;  and  that  Congress  has  but  restrained, as 
far  as  justice  requires,  irregular  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  Territory. 


With  these  views  I  am  disposed  to  vote,  and  shall 
vote,  for  retaining  this  section  in  the  bill;  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  had  been  the  continued  disposition 
and  pleasure  of  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of 
the  bill,  and  the  determination  of  the  Senate  by 
common  consent,  to  leave  out  that  provision,  I 
should  have  had  no  objection.  I  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  indispensably  necfssary;  but  when  called- 
upon  to  vote  on  the  question,  whether  it  shall  be 
stricken  out,  perceiving  no  error  in  the  provision, 
and  believing  it,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be 
expedient,  I  shall  vote  for  retaining  it. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  regret  that  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  thought  proper  to  withdraw  his 
motion;  for  I  saw  in  that  motion  a  ground  upon 
which  we  might  all  meet,  and  harmoniously  pro- 
ceed in  giving  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon  a  govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that 
when  we  strike  out  this  section,  it  repeals  any  law 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  law,  that  all  laws  that  have  been  en- 
acted remain  in  force  unless  specially  repealed. 
The  fifteenth  section  of  this  act  is  in  these  words: 

Skc.  15.  ^nd  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  all  suits,  processes, 
anil  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  at  law  and  in  chancery, 
and  all  indiclnients  and  informations,  wiiicli  shall  be  pend- 
ing and  undetermined  in  the  courts  eslahlished  by  authority 
ofthe  Provisional  Government  of  Oregon,  wilhin  the  limits 
of  said  Territory,  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
transferred  to  be  heard,  tiied,  prosecuted,  and  determined 
in  the  district  courts  hereby  established,  wliieli  may  include 
the  countries  or  districts  where  any  such  proceedings  may 
be  pending.  All  bonds,  recognizances,  and  obligations  of 
every  kind  whatsoever,  valid  under  the  existing  laws  within 
the  limits  of  said  Territory,  shall  be  valid  under  this  act; 
and  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  laws  in  force 
within  the  said  limits  maybe  prosecuted,  tried,  and  punished 
in  the  courts  established  by  this  act;  and  all  penalties,  for- 
feitures, actions,  and  causes  of  action,  may  be  recovered 
under  this  act,  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  under  the 
laws  in  force  within  the  limits  composing  said  Territory  at 
the  time  this  act  shall  go  into  operation. 

Here  everything  is  provided  for  relating  to  the 
civil  and  criminal  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
twelfth  section  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what 
is  declared  here,  with  the  addition  that  it  is  the 
direct  action  of  this  Government  on  the  subject  of 
slavery — such  action  as  I  hoped  we  would  have 
avoided.  But  in  regard  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that  we  are  leav- 
ing to  the  local  Government  of  the  Territory  no 
power  to  legislate  upon  this  subject 

Mr.  BADGER..  The  honorable  Senator  misun- 
derstood me.  I  did  not  mean  that  v/e  were  leaving 
them  no  power  to  legislate;  but,  that  by  striking 
out  the  12th  section  and  adopting  this  bill  without 
it,  we  annihilate  their  enactments,  and  leave  them 
v/ithout  any. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  differ  from  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor. We  do  not  repeal  their  laws;  there  is  not  a, 
single  word  to  that  effect  in  this  bill;  and  it  is  a 
general  principle  that  all  laws  continue  to  exist 
until  they  are  specially  repealed,  or  expire  by  lim- 
itation. The  fifteenth  section  is  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  force,  and  the  twelfth  section  is  entirely 
useless,  unless  it  be  thought  necessary  to  bring  up 
this  vexed  question. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  asked  for  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  enactments  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Oregon. 

They  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  I  were  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  I  would  not  again  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  12th  section  of  this  bill  does  not 
appear  with  the  sanction  of  a  full  meeting  of  that 
committee.  Yesterday  I  made  some  remarks  ex- 
planatory of  the  relation  which  I  sustain  to  the  bill. 
It  was  under  discussion  before  the  committee  on 
one  occasion  when  there  were  but  three  or  four 
present;  and  since  I  have  reflected  on  the  facts,  I 
have  become  entirely  satisfied  that  I  was  iincom- 
promisingly  opposed  to  that  section  ofthe  bill,  and 
insisted  on  its  being  struck  out.  It  was  retained, 
and  came  here  with  the  sanction  of  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  conflict  with  the  principle 
of  a  bill  deliberately  prepared  and  well  digested  by 
one  of  the  ablest  committees  that  ever  reported  on 
a  subject  of  this  kind— I  allude  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  last  session.  In 
my' apprehension,  the  provisions  of  that  bill  were 
entirely  unexceptionable;  and  yet,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  agitation  of  this  subject,  I  yielded 
yesterday  to  the  suggestion  that  if  llie  amendments 
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were  withdrawn,  this  section  might  be  struck  out; 
so  that  all  objection  might  be  obviated  which  might 
come  from  any  section  of  this  Confederacy,  leaving 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  in  the  organization 
of  the  government  which  we  are  now  about  to  give 
them,  the  entire  control  of  the  subject  within  the 
rightful  limits  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  witiiout 
indicating,  by  definition  or  description,  what  those 
limits  shall  be.  To  say  in  advance,  that  they  shall 
not  allow  slavery  to  exist,  or  to  impose  a  restric- 
tion, if  not  wrong  in  itself,  is  odious  in  its  intend- 
ment. It  is  more  than  probable  that  ultimately  the 
people  of  Oregon  vvill  have  no  such  institution  as 
slavery  among  them;  and  that,  too,  under  physical 
laws  more  powerful  in  influence  than  any  that  we 
can  impose.  What  laws  their  Temtorial  Legisla- 
ture may  think  proper  hereafter  to  pass,  I  wiU  not 
anticipate.  It  is  only  when  they  become  a  State 
that  they  have  a  perfect  jurisdiction  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Congress  will  ever,  under  its 
revising  power,  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory.  All  that 
we  of  the  South  now  ask  is,  that  no  principle,  by 
implication,  may  be  ingrafted  on  our  legislation  to 
be  held  up  as  a  precedent,  or  as  a  rebuking  conces- 
sion, upon  other  and  more  real  occasions,  involv- 
ing our  interests.  Here  ray  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  for  whose  opinion  as  a  lawyer  I  entertain 
high  respect,  rises  up  and  contends  that  blindly, 
without  intelligence,  we  shall  adopt  a  legislation 
for  Oregon — that  we  shall  recognize  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  without  a  full 
knowledge  of  it.  That  is  a  blind  faith,  to  which 
I  shall  never  yield  on  any  occasion.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  leave  them  the  right  to  adopt  hereafter 
the  laws  which  they  may  have  made,  but  I  cannot 
go  to  the  extent  which  is  now  proposed,  and  recog- 
nize their  right  by  the  power  incident  to,  or  inherent 
in,  as  some  contended,  their  territorial  condition, 
to  exclude  slavery.  An  important  principle,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  here  involved;  and  I  cannot  consent 
to  a  prijiciple  which  I  regard  as  an  utter  heresy. 
We  have  the  sole  right  to  legislate  for  Territories; 
and  we  can  exercise  it  either  through  the  agency 
of  Congress  or  through  delegated  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Territorial  Government.  But  in 
the  present  case  it  is  maintained  that  the  right  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Territorial  Government, 
and  that  we  are  to  be  bound  by  its  action.  I  can 
never  concur  in  that  opinion.  It  is  a  convenient 
proposition,  I  admit.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  likely 
to  enter  into  the  political  canvass  for  the  Presidency. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  by  many  the  opinion  is  hon- 
estly entertained;  but  I  would  be  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  interests  of  my  constituents,  if  I  permitted 
them  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  contests  of  the  day 
for  the  Presidency.  I  trust  I  shall  never  give  up 
*my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

jVIr.  BADGER.  I  intend  to  occupy  only  a  few 
minutes  in  reply  to  my  friends  from  Texas  and 
South  Carolina.  My  friend  from  Texas  supposes 
that  without  any  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
municipal  regulations  made  by  the  people  of  this 
Territory,  they  will  nevertheless  continue  in  force 
until  they  shall  be  repealed  by  some  legislative 
authority.  And  he  supposes  further,  that  the  fif- 
teenth section  of  the  bill  does  precisely,  by  nece.s- 
sary  implication,  that  v/hich  the  twelfth  section 
does  in  express  terms.  Putting  these  two  propo- 
sitions together,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  my  friend  say  that  we  stood  in  a  different 
position  in  relation  to  the  subject  which  produces 
the  objection,  by  striking  out  the  twelfth  section. 
If  he  be  correct  in  the  proposition  that  without  any 
Sianction,  direct  or  implied,  on  our  part,  these  reg- 
ulations continue  in  force  as  laws  until  they  are 
altered  or  repealed,  why,  then,  by  voting  for  a  bill 
which  contains  no  repeal  or  disapprobation  of  any 
one  of  these  laws,  he  does  indirectly  keep  them  all 
in  force;  and  how  has  he  avoided  the  difficulty 
which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  retaining  the  twelfth 
section  ?  And,  again,  if  the  fifteenth  section  of  this 
h^ill  impliedly  recognizes  and  establishes  the  laws 
now  in  force  until  they  are  repealed,  does  not  my 
friend  see  that  the  subject  stands  precisely  in  the 
same  attitude,  that  the  law  has  precisely  the  same 
legal  effect,  as  if  the  twelfth  section  were  retained? 
There  is  no  conceivable  difference  in  the  effect  and 
operation  of  an  implied  sanction  of  an  act,  and  an 
express  sanction  of  it.  If  the  sanction  be  necessary 
to  give  validity  and  an  implied  sanction  be  given, 
the  validity  is  given.    If  it  be  not  necessary  to  give  i 


1 1  sanction  to  the  act,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 

I|  sequence,  that  with,  or  without  it,  it  is  in  force. 

,  Xor  is  it  true  that  the  particular  provision  to  which 

;  the  Senator  has  referred  says  nothing  about  any 

ij  body  of  law  that  may  have  been  established  there. 

[j  But  if  he  will  look  to  that  sanction,  in  connection 

I,  with  the  position  which  he  himself  has  laid  down, 

i    it  follows,  according  to  my  apprehension,  as  the  di- 

ij  rectand  ii>eviiable  consequence,  that  in  my  friend's 

1 1  view  of  the  case,  the  striking  out  or  the  retention 

j{  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  per- 

,  j  feet  indifference.     But  how  is  the  fifteenth  section 

'^'  an  establishment  of  existing.laws.'    It  is  a  just  and 

'  proper  sequence   from  the  provision  made  in  the 

'  twelfth  section.    The  twelfth  section  adopts  the 

laws,  and  the  fifteenth  proceeds  to  declare  that 

I   processes   and   proceedings   in   courts   of  justice 

I  may  be  taken  in  courts  estabUshed  by  this  act,  for 

'i  the  purpose  of  giving  validity  to  these  existing 

laws.     It  may  be  true,  that  the  fifteenth  section, 

;  standing  by  itself,  would  have  the  force  of  law  to 

carry  into  effect  all  municipal  regulations  there.  If 

so,  why  object  to  the  twelfth  sectWn,  which  does 

the  same  thing  in  terms?     I  hope  that  my  friend 

from  South  Carolina  does  not  understand  me  as 

■  saying,  that  tliere  is  an  inherent  right  or  authority 

in  these  Territories  to  set  themselves  above  Con- 

'  gressional  legislation.    My  doctrine  upon  that  sub- 

ject  is  directly  the  contrary. 

'      Mr.  BUTLER.     I  do  not  understand  the  Sena- 
tor as  taking  that  ground.    But  I  remarked  that,  in 
my  opinion,  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  his  reasoning.     My  essential  objection  was, 
I  that  in  recognizing  the  validity  of  these  laws,  we 
1  will  be  obliged  to  recognize  many  of  which  we 
know  nothing.     1  was  afraid  of  recognizing  the 
I  principle  that  an  accidental  occupation  of  a  country 
I  by  squatters  could  exclude  any  except  those  who 

acceded  to  the  terms  which  they  prescribed. 
j      Mr.  BADGER.     I  look  upon  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  whether  acquired  by  cession  or 
:  conquest,  as  subject  absolutely  to  the  legislative 
]  authority  of  Congress.     I  hold  that  they  have  no 
:  power  of  legislation,  except  that  which  is  conferred 
upon  them  by  Congress,  with  every  limitation  and 
I  restraint  that  Congress  thinks   proper   to   inter- 
.jjose;  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  at 
,  any  and  at  all  times,  while  they  continue  as  Ter- 
ritories, with  or  without  reservation,  in  the  law 
I  establishing  the  Territorial  Government,  to  repeal 
or  abolish  any  laws  they  please,  supplying  their 
place  with  any  other  they  may  deem  proper.     I 
.  differ  from  my  friend  from  Texas,  in  the  suppo- 
I  sition  that  these  regulations  will  have  the  force  of 
law  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  repealed. 
To  make  that  follow,  you  must  have  a  condition 
;  of  things  in  which  some  legally  existing  govern- 
(  ment  existed  previous  to  the  time  when  you  passed 
!  the  act  extending  your  legislation  over  it.     But 
I  in  my  view,   these  regulations   in   Oregon  exist 
I  only  by  mere  suflerance.     The  people  of  Oregon, 
,  without  tlie  permission  of  this  Government,  had 
;  no  power  to  establish   any  government.     Their 
regulations  sprung  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  existed  by  sufferance,  not  by  right.  The 
moment,   therefore,    that   Congress   exercises  its 
(•constitutional  power  in  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment, the  sufferance  under  which  they  before 
acted  is  at  an  end,  and  every  regulation  is  neces- 
sarily swept  away,  unless  Congress  recognizes  it 
and  gives  it  force  and  validity.     I  do  not  suppose 
that  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  imagined  that 
it  would  follow  as  a  consequence  from  ray  position 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  could  claim  as  a  right 
the  negotiation  of  the  recognition  which  they  had 
established.  My  friend  permitted  himself,  1  think, 
to  get  a  little  excited  in  speaking  on  this  subject. 
I  deny  the  right  of  these  people  to  have  any  of 
their  laws  recognized  and  put  in  force.     We  have 
an  absolute  power  to  sweep  all  from  existence  and 
replace  them  by  such  as  we  think  proper.     But 
the  question  of  power  and  the  question  of  expe- 
diency are  ^different.     The  people  of  Oregon,  in 
consequence  of  our  omission — I  will  not  say  our 
neglect,  for  I  mean  nothing  of  reproach  upon  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  aware  of  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  our  action  at  the  last  session — but  in 
consequence  of  our  omission  to  act,  were  thrown 
into  a  condition  in  which  self-preservation  required 
the  adoption  of  certain  regulations. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  alluded  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  with  which   they  have 


established  their  fundamental  law  providing  for  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  and  many  other  things,  ap- 
propriate only  for  the  condition  of  an  independent 
people.  All  these  regulations  are  of  course  utterly 
void.  The  land  is  ours.  It  can  be  given  away 
only  by  us.  The  power  of  war  and  peace  is  vested 
in  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
can  be  vested  by  us  nowhere  else.  Every  re?u- 
I  lation  of  that  Territory  is  reduced  in  its  recognition 
I  by  the  twelfth  section  of  this  bill  to  a  mere  muni- 
!  cipal  regulation,  subject  to  repeal  at  any  moment . 
when  the  proper  authority  deems  it  expedient.  . 
j  My  friend  fromSouthCarolinasays,that  in  giving 
eflect  to  these  regulations  without  examination  in 
detail,  we  may  give  effect  to  laws  which  are  unjust.^ 
Perhaps  we  may.  But  does  my  friend  propose 
that  we  should  institute  any  such  particular  exam- 
ination of  these  laws,  selecting  from  them  such  as 
we  may  approve?  Certainly  not.  Every  law  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  law  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the 
subject,  or  to  any  provision  contained  in  this  bill, 
is  of  course  utterly  void.  I  confess,  then,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  the  force  of  any  objections  that 
have  been  urged  to  the  twelfth  section.  I  should 
indeed  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  strike  it  out 
by  common  consent,  in  order  to  prevent  exciting 
debate.  Certainly  no  such  debate  shall  grow  up 
hy  anything  I  shall  say;  but  when  the  friends  of 
the  bill  insist  on  retaining  this  section,  to  which  I 
can  see  no  objection,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  '1 
do  not  understand  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
as  controverting  the  proposition  which  he  laid  down 
as  to  the  laws  of  the  country  remaining  in  force 
until  they  are  altered  or  repealed,  whatever  may  be 
the  change  of  jurisdiction.  Nor  is  the  objection 
which  he  raises  in  my  opinion  well-founded,  that 
these  laws  are  by  this  fifteenth  section  recognized, 
and  that  if  they  wanted  validity,  that  section  gives 
it  to  them,  and  that,  therefore,  that  section  does  by 
implication  that  which  the  twelfth  does  directly. 
I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  by  any  means,  that 
the  operation  of  the  two  sections  would  be  in  effect 
the  same.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  by  the  twelfth  section  we  afiirra 
the  principle  which  the  people  of  Oregon  have  in- 
corporated in  their  laws  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Why  not  postpone  this  evil  day  if  we 
can  avoid  it?  According  to  the  admissions"  of  all, 
there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  the  affirmation 
of  such  a  principle  in  this  case.  My  principle  is 
non-interference.  I  do  not  wish  either  to  force  or 
to^  restrict  slavery.  But  I  shall  not  go  into  an  ar- 
gument on  that  question.  The  fifteenth  section 
does  all  that  is  required;  and  with  regard  to  it  there 
is  no  difficulty.  I  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  bill 
will  reconsider  their  determination,  and  let  this 
vexed  question  remain  in  abeyance.  I  cannot  vote 
for  any  proposition  excluding  the  citizens  of  the  ■ 
country  from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NILES  said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few 
remarks  to  submit  on  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  this  bill,  and  I  may  as  well  offer  them  at  this 
time  as  at  any  other.  As  this  bill  involves  the 
question  of  slavery  in  one  of  its  forms — always  a 
delicate  subject — nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
could  induce  me  to  take  any  part  in  this  debate. 
During  the  time  I  have  been  honored  with  a  seat 
in  this  body,  I  have  always  forborne  to  enter  into 
any  discussiqns  upon  that  .subject  when  it  has 
come  up,  as  it  often  has,  in  the  form  of  abstract 
propositions.  But  it  now  comes  before  us  in  a 
different  aspect,  being  directly  connected  with 
legislation,  with  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 
government  in  Oregon.  In  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate,  it  is  not  an  abstraction; 
nor  can  I  perceive  the  justice  of  the  remark,  that 
any  proposition  affirmative  either  of  the  principle 
of  absolute  freedom ,  or  of  that  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "firebrand" thrown 
into  the  Senate. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  pass  a  very  important 
act — an  organic  law  to  establish  a  government  for 
a  distant  people;  and  the  question  is,  whether  in 
undertaking  this  great  work — laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  mighty  empire  which  is  to  spring  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  facing  Asia  as  we 
face  Europe — we  shall  transplant  there  the  sacred 
principles  of  freedom  which  have  taken  root  in  our 
midst,  and  by  which  we  have  become  a  great  peo- 
ple among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    That  is  the 
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question,  and  it  is  no  small  question.  Whether 
the  people  of  that  distant  region  are  to  continue  a 
part  of  this  Confederacy,  or  whether,  as  is  quite 
probable,  they  are  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
separate  and  independent  nation,  still  the  respon- 
sibility now  devolving  upon  us  is  the  same.  Our 
duty  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  to  remain 
under  our  jurisdiction  as  part  of  us,  or  to  grow 
up  into  an  independent  State  under  our  auspices 
and  guardian  care. 

What,  then,  is  the  particular  question  before  the 
Senate  ?  If  I  were  to  judge  from  the  debate,  there 
is  no  question  here  as  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery; 
the  only  question  is,  as  to  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
go  in  favoring  the  introduction  of  slavery;  whether 
we  shall  actually  incorporate  it  into  the  institutions 
of  that  distant  and  rising  people,  or  shall  so  shape 
their  organic  laws  as  simply  to  encourage  its  in- 
troduction, leaving  the  door  open,  and  asserting 
the  right,  that  it  may  insinuate  and  establish  itself 
there.  The  difference  is  between  those  who  are 
for  establishing  by  law  the  principle  of  slavery, 
who  occupy  the  extreme  ground,  and  the  more 
moderate  advocates  of  the  same  object.  The 
former,  as  I  understand  from  the  remarks  of 
some  of  them — the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
[iVIr.  Bagbt,]  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun] — maintain,  that, 
under  the  Constitution,  slavery  becomes  the  su- 
preme law  of  all  our  Territories — I  state  their  posi- 
tion in  my  own  language — and  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  Congress,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  people 
inhabiting  a  Territory,  to  abolish  slavery;  that  is 
above  the  reach  of  both,  resting  on  the  solid  found- 
ations of  the  Constitution  itself.  Well,  I  profess 
to  be  a  steadfost  and  firm  supporter  of  every  legit- 
imate and  constitutional  principle,  whether  itoper- 
ate  in  favor  of  my  views  and  the  interests  of  my 
constituents  or  not.  If  I  could  believe  that  the 
position  which  I  have  just  stated  was  well  sus- 
tained, however  reluctantly  I  might  come  to  such 
a  conclusion,  still  my  friend  from  Alabama  would 
find  me  standing  by  him  in  supporting  even  a 
proposition  so  hostile  as  I  know  that  to  be  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  this  proposition  is  one 
very  easily  understood.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  length;  but  as  I  understand,  it  rests  on 
the  simple  idea  of  the  right  of  private  property. 
Well,  now,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest 
propositions  I  ever  heard;  and  if  any  thing  could  add 
extravagance  to  a  proposition  in  itself  so  extraor- 
dinary, it  would  be  the  fact  that  it  emanates  from 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  and  South  Carolina, 
and  others  who  are  par  excellence  the  advocates  of 
Stat€J*rights.  What  does  this  proposition  mean.' 
Why,  nothing  less  than  this:  that  the  right  of  prop- 
erty depends  upon  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Government!  Where,  I  ask,  are  your  "State 
rights,"  if  we  have  the  power,  the  responsibility 
of  guarantying  private  property  to  the  citizens  of 
the  various  States?  If  we  can  protect  it,  we  can 
invade  it.  We  have  the  power,  or  we  have  it  not. 
It  is  idle  to  discuss  a  proposition  which,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  in  my  humble  judgment,  requires  only 
to  be  stated  to  show  the  fallacy  of  it.  Private 
property  is  that  which  the  laws  of  the  States  con- 
stitute property,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
here.  The  rights  of  property  do  not  depend  on 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
honorable  Senator,  and  I  depart  from  my  usual 
rule  in  interrupting  him.  But  we  do  not  rest  this 
question  upon  that  foundation.  I  rest  it  upon  the 
comity  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  The  Territory 
of  Oregon  is  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  United  States  we  mean  the  States  in  their 
federal  capacity  as  members  of  this  Union.  I  rest 
it  upon  the  additional  fact,  that  the  States  in  their 
federal  capacity  are  equal  and  coequal,  and  being 
so,  no  discrimination  can  exist  between  those  who 
hold  and  those  who  do  not  hold  slaves. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  explanation  is  such  as  I 
expected,  and  it  does  not  affect  my  statement  of  the 
question.  The  honorable  Senator  rests  his  posi- 
tion on  the  ground  of  equal  rights  guarantied  to 
citizens  of  all  the  States,  which  would  be  violated 
as  he  alleges,  if  citizens  from  any  of  the  States 
should  be  prohibited  from  entering  any  of  the  Ter- 
ritories and  enjoying  the  same  rights  of  property 
there  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  States  from  which 
they  removed.    Does  this  prove  arty  inequality  of 


rights  among  the  citizens  of  the  different  States.' 
Will  not  their  rights  of  property  and  all  other 
rights  be  the  same  in  the  Territory?  It  is  no  ine- 
quality that  all  the  rights  of  property  which  exist 
in  the  different  States  may  not  exist  in  the  Terri- 
tory; these  are  State  rights,  created  by  the  State 
laws,  and  held  under  State  authority.  They  are 
not  rights  derived  from  the  Federal  Constitution, 
nor  upheld  by  it.  They  may  cease  when  a  citizen 
removes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where 
they  were  enjoyed.  The  rights  of  property,  and 
the  rights  of  persons  in  their  social  relations,  do 
not  depend  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  on 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  States.  For  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  either  in  a  State,  would  be 
a  most  flagrant  invasion  of  State  rights.  Can  this 
Government  regulate  the  titles  to  lands,  the  descent 
of  property,  or  the  rights  of  master  and  servant? 
We  all  know  that  these  matters  belong  exclusively 
to  the  States.  And  in  regard  to  the  Territories, 
although  we  have  exclusive  legislation,  and  may,  if 
we  please,  regulate  property  there,  still,  even  in 
that  view  of  it,  the  argument,  as  I  conceive,  can 
derive  no  support  whatever.  I  admit  that  we 
might  legislate  in  these  Territories.  That  we  have 
not  done.  We  have  delegated  that  power;  we 
have  constituted  local  governments  based  on  or- 
ganic laws.  But  were  we  to  legislate,  could  we 
introduce  the  laws  of  all  the  States  there?  Would 
it  be  possible  for  us,  however  inconsistent  they 
might  be  with  each  other,  to  establish  the  laws 
existing  in  all  the  States  in  relation  to  property 
in  a  Territory?  What  is  property  in  one  State  is 
not  property  in  another.  Every  one  must  see 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  system  of  legislation. 
The  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator,  based 
on  the  equality  of  the  States,  thus  falls  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  citizens  of  every  State 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  property  in  a  Ter- 
ritory that  they  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  States 
from  which  they  removed,  as  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty are  different  in  the  several  States.  Nor  can 
this  be  said  to  occasion  any  inequality  or  injustice. 
The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  a 
Territory  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  is  in  a 
State.  In,  the  latter  it  is  defined  and  limited;  in 
the  former  it  is  exclusive  and  local.  It  does  not 
operate  upon  the  citizens  of  the  States,  and  affects 
only  the  people  of  the  Territory.  Those  who  emi- 
grate there  necessarily  part  with  all  their  State 
rights  of  property  and  persons,  and  can  only  en- 
joy such  of  either  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  Territory.  And  those  laws,  whether  emanating 
from  Congress  or  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
Territory,  are  merely  local  territorial  laws.  Was 
Congress  to  legislate,  we  should,  in  the  first  place, 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
We  are  called  upon  to  act  for  them.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  consult  their  wishes  and  interests;  and  in  the 
next  place,  I  admit,  we  should  look  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  equal  and  exact  justice  as  regards  all 
the  States,  as  far  as  that  may  be  practicable.  But 
we  certainly  cannot  incorporate  the  laws  of  all  the 
States  into  the  institutions  of  a  Territory.  That 
would  be  impossible.  We  cannot  make  that  prop- 
erty in  a  Territoiy  which  is  recognized  as  property 
by  the  law  of  some  of  the  States,  without  con- 
flicting with  the  law  of  others.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  majority  must  decide;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  in  our  hands;  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional restriction  one  way  or  another.  It  is  a 
question  like  all  others  where  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  power,  in  which  the  minority  must  submit. 
I  have  no  doubt  where  the  majority  is  in  this 
case.  A  proposition,  then,  resting  on  this  ground 
or  any  other,  that  we  are  required  to  introdude 
slavery  into  Oregon,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
very  strange  one.  It  makes  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  propagandist  and  supporter  of  slavery! 
Hitherto  I  believe  the  doctrine  has  been,  in  the 
South,  and  everywhere  else,  that  this  Government 
should  let  slavery  alone — that  we  have  recognized 
it  in  the  States,  and  ought  not  to  touch  it.  As  long 
as  my  friends  from  the  South  occupied  that  ground, 
1  always  stood  with  them,  and  so  long  as  they 
stand  there,  I  shall  sustain  them.  We  have  been  told, 
again  and  again,  that  it  was  a  State  institution — a 
State  interest — that  the  Federal  Constitution  had 
recognized  it  as  such — not  as  an  institution  existing 
under  our  authority  or  sanction — and  that  we  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.     But  the 


proposition  now  advanced  goes  mdch  further,  and 
presents  a  new  question.  It  connects  this  Govern- 
ment with  slavery — it  makes  slavery  a  Federal 
right — an  institution  not  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  indeed,  but  which  is  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself!  I  will  presently  notice  the  more 
qualified  statement  of  the  doctrine;  but  that  is  the 
proposition  now  presented  in  its  length  and  breadth. 
I  ask,  by  what  authority  is  slavery  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Oregon?  By  authority  of  the  Territory? 
No.  Even  in  this  qualified  form  of  the  proposition, 
itis  by  your  authority — by  the  Federal  authority — 
by  the  act  or  acquiescence  of  this  Government. 
To  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  accede.  I  have  al- 
ways voted  here  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  South,  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  I  be- 
lieved the  Constitution  secured  and  guarantied 
them.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  compromise."  It 
has  no  application  here.  "Guaranty"  is  the 
proper  term.  All  the  States  of  the  Confederacy 
have  guarantied  slavery.  Our  militia  may  be 
called  out  to  protect  it.  All  that  I  am  prepared  to 
sustain.  But  when  I  am  called  on  to  employ  the 
authority  of  this  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  slavery  into  territory  now  free,  a  new 
question  is  presented,  and  it  is  one  to  whicii,  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  of  this  country  will  give  a  decided 
negative.  They  will  never  sanction  such  an  exer- 
cise of  the  Federal  authority.  I  am  not  here  to 
excite  irritation,  or  to  use  the  language  of  menace; 
but,  I  ask,  do  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  free  ' 
States  will  send  representatives  here  to  take  an 
active  agency  in  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
free  territory?  Do  they  thitik  that  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  the  North  will  justify  this? 

The  second  proposition  is  not  so  extravagant  aa 
the  former,  and  yet  I  think  it  amounts  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  In  the  one  case,  we  are 
called  upon  to  incorporate  the  principle  of  slavery; 
in  the  other,  to  permit  it  to  be  done — to  leave  it  to 
introduce  itself  if  it  can,  either  with  or  against  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  govern  is  a  just  and  popular  idea; 
but  it  applies  only  to  independent,  organized  com- 
munities possessed  of  sovereign  power.  It  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  the  people  of  this  Territory,  who 
do  not  possess  one  particle  of  sovereignty.  We 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  sovereign  power  over 
this  Territory.  If  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  then  we  cannot  pass  this  bill.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  leave  to'  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory the  question  of  the  establishment  of  slavery 
there.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  an  hon- 
est and-faithful  discharge  of  our  duty.  I  know  it 
is  said  the  climate  and  other  geographical  causes 
will  inhibit  the  establishment  of  slavery  there. 
But  that  is  a  circumstance  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  am  not  here  as  a  legislator  to 
speculate  about  the  probabilities  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  great  evil,  or  of  the  necessity  of  assert- 
ing any  of  the  great  principles  of  freedom.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  act  in  that  way,  either  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  State  or  Federal  Constitutions. 
The  illustrious  statesmen  of  old  Virginia  did  not 
so  act  when  they  proposed  their  ten  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  None  of  them  per- 
haps were  necessary;  yet  they  deemed  it  wise  and 
prudent  to  throw  every  safeguard  around  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  and  her  en- 
lightened statesmen  were  not  prepared'  to  ratify 
the  Constitution  without  the  security  which  those 
amendments  afforded.  On  the  same  consideration 
we  have  those  declarations  of  the  great  principles 
of  liberty  in  our  bills  of  rights  in  all  the  States. 
Why  do  you  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  estab- 
lished religion?  Why  do  you  protect  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience?  Why  do  you  provide  that 
the  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  abolished?  Why 
do  you  establish  the  right  of  trial  by  jury?  Sir, 
the  question  comes  up  before  us,  and  we  are  bound 
to  meet  it.  Without  disrespect  to  any  one,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  express  the  regret  with  which  I 
perceive  a  disposition  on  both  sides  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  evade  and  avoid  the  great  question  which 
now  presents  itself,  and  which,  I  must  add,  cannot 
be  blinked.  All  the  efforts  to  evade  it  must  prove 
unavailing.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Westcott]  brings  up  the  extreme 
principle  contained  in  the  bill  of  the  last  session, 
asserting  the  first  proposition  to  which  I  have  di- 
rected (he  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  must  meet 
that  probability.     Then  there  is  the  proposition 
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of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Now,  do  honorable  Sen- 
ators suppose  that  standing  here  as  we  do,  the 
representatives  of  ten  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union,  instructed  to  ingraft  the  principle 
of  freedom  upon  all  the  Territories  of  this  Union, 
that  -when  we  have  a  bill  before  us,  by  which  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire  are  to  be  laid,  it  is 
possible  to  evade  and  avoid  this  great  question? 
I  do  not  know  what  my  honorable  friends,  the 
Senators  from  New  York,  who  sit  here  very  much 
at  their  ease,  may  say  on  this  subject;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  have  been  instructed  twice  over  to  assert 
thi^  great  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  in  ref- 
erence to  any  territorial  bill.  The  people  of  the 
"  Empire  State,"  through  their  local  legislature, 
have  on  two  occasions  instructed  their  Senators 
here  to  declare  their  sentiments  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. I  believe  I  have  myself  received  similar  in- 
structions. However,  as  regards  myself,  that 
circumstance  exercises  but  a  small  influence  upon 
my  course.  Independent  of  all  instructions,  I  feel 
called  upon  in  this  instance  to  discharge  a  solemn 
duty.  The  question  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  upon 
us.     It  must  be  met. 

I  have  said  that  I  cannot  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion even  in  its  qualified  form.  I  cannot  consent 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  by  quiet  acquiescence. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  acquiescence  would  be 
consistent  with  what  is  due  to  ourselves  or  the 
country.-  Have  we  no  opinion  on  this  subject? 
Have  we  no  judgment  of  our  own  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  better  for  that  country  or  for  the  Union 
that  one  or  other  of  these  principles  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  institutions  to  be  established 
there?  If  we  have  an  opinion,  why  should  it  not 
be  asserted?  Ah!  harmony — harmony  may  be 
endangered  by  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle! 
And  we  have  been  told  of  a  "platform."  Let  me 
remind  gentlemen  that  there  is  but  one  platform 
on  which  we  can  stand  in  regard  to  this  or  any 
other  question — the  platform  of  the  Constitution. 
That  is  the  standard  by  which  all  questions  are  to 
be  decided.  I  would  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
bring  up  any  disturbing  questions;  but  when  a 
question  arises,  whatever  its  character,  I  wouldv 
meet  it  fearlessly,  and  look  it  boldly  in  the  face, 
and  give  my  vote  according  to  my  own  judgment. 

The  debate  on  the  present  question  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  all  on  one  side.  I  think  that  the 
great  principles  of  liberty — of  equal  rights — of 
humanity — ought  to  have  at  least  more  than  one 
voice  raised  in  this  Chamber  in  their  vindication. 
These  great  principles  are  not  without  tongues 
among  the  people.  On  this  subject  the  people  are 
not  asleep.  In  many  of  the  States  they  have 
spoken  audibly.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  in 
their  State  Legislatures,  their  representatives  speak 
one  voice,  whilst  their  representatives  here,  further 
removed,  and  surrounded  by  other  influences,  of- 
ten speak  a  very  different  voice.  How  long  this 
is  to  continue,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  wish  to  avoid  this  question.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  decision  of  it  will  tend  to  quiet  the 
public  mind. 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  12th  section  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  leaving  the  question  of 
slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory. This  section  is  better  than  nothing,  because 
it  asserts  the  principle  of  freedom  in  this  Govern- 
ment when  it  goes  into  operation;  and  it  also  does 
recognize  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  Oregon  are 
a  free  people.  By  adopting  this  section,  we  also 
declare  that  we  establish  a  government  for  this 
people  in  conformity  with  their  own  wishes.  But 
strike  that  section  out,  and  where  do  you  stand? 
Why,  in  that  case,  you  reverse  the  fact;  you  in- 
troduce a  new  system  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
territorial  government  never  known  heretofore.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  particularly 
to  this  point.  I  find,  on  an  examination  of  our 
whole  legislation  on  this  subject,  that  from  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Ohio  down  to  the 
present  time.  Congress  has  acted  upon  one  settled 
principle — both  in  the  estatblishment  of  territorial 
governments,  and  in  the  admission  of  States  into 
the  Union — and  that  principle  has  been,  to  take 
the  condition  of  the  people  as  it  existed  at  the 
time,  as  the  basis  of  their  action.  Ohio  being  free 
from  slavery,  was  organized  as  a  free  Territory. 
Then  came  Mississippi,  in  which  a  diffierent  state 
of  facts  existed.  What  did  Congress  do 'in  that 
case?    It  recognized  the  existing  state  of  things,  ' 


and  did  not  assert  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  case  of  Missouri, 
to  set  aside  this  principle,  but  it  did  not  succeed, 
and  Missouri  was  admitted  as  she  was.  Now,  we 
find  the  settlers  in  Oregon  are  a  free  people.  They 
have  voluntarily  organized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  expressly  excluded  slavery;  we  cannot 
doubt  what  their  will  and  purpose  are.  And  shall 
we  not  recognize  their  action  as  the  basis  of  our 
legislation?  Shall  we  not  carry  out  their  wishes, 
which  they  have  expressed  in  the  most  solemn 
form  ?  Will  you  force  upon  them  an  institution 
which  they  do  not  desire  ?  I  know  it  has  been  said, 
and  it  may  be  repeated,  that  this  matter  must  be 
left  finally  to  the  people;  and  this  is  true,  when  they 
become  a  sovereign  State.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why,  in  organizing  a  Territory,  we  should  not  in- 
graft upon  their  institutions  the  true  principles  of 
freedom.  We  possess  and  exercise  the  sovereignty 
over  them.  We  cannot  delegate  it  entirely  to  them. 
Their  condition  is  a  fact  which  must  regulate  our 
action.  They  are  a  free  people — I  use  the  term  in 
no  offensive  sense  by  implication,  for  we  are  all 
free;  yet  the  law  of  slavery  is  no  part  of  free  institu- 
tions. They  have  not  introduced,  and  do  not  desire 
this  law.  Shall  we  then  not  assume  this  action  of 
the  people^of  that  Territory  as  the  basis  on  which, 
under  our  care  and  guardianship,  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  government  of  that  people  is  to  be  raised  ? 
Shall  we  now  depart  from  a  principle  which  has 
been  heretofore  recognized  by  both  parties  to  this 
question? 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  understand  the  Senator  to 
say,  that  in  the  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana,  Congress  recognized  the  existence  of  sla- 
very there.  In  two-thirds  of  that  territory,  by  ex- 
press action  of  Congress,  slavery  has  been  excluded. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  said,  that  in  the  organization 
of  Territories,  and  in  admission  of  Stales  to  this 
Union,  we  had  always  respected  the  condition  of 
the  people — that  we  had  uniformly  recognized  and 
respected  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  Slavery  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  excluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  at  i 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
without  a  shadow  of  right.  It  existed  in  that  ter- 
ritory under  Spain. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  12th  section  of  this  bill  may 
not  be  worth  much,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
It  asserts  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
with  some  qualification.  That  principle  has  been 
already  recognized  by  the  people  of  Oregon.  The 
question  is  before  us  now.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  see 
it  settled,  so  far  as  we  have  the  power  to  settle  it. 
If  we  settle  it  now,  we  get  rid  of  it  forever,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  this  Government  is  concerned.  If 
this  section  is  expunged,  the  question  is  left  open 
to  be  agitated  in  Oregon  and  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  question  is  a  po- 
litical one;  that  slavery  has  become  an  element  of 
political  power;  that  it  enters  into  the  action  of 
the  Federal  system,  not  only  as  forming  a  basis  of 
representation  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress, 
but  much  more  extensively  as  a  controlling  influ- 
ence at  all  times  in  the  administration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  Well,  this  is  a  difficulty  which, 
like  all  other  difficulties,  must  be  met.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficulty which  did  not  exist,  in  my  judgment,  in 
the  early  stages  of  this  Government,  and  henc&we 
iind,  that  instead  of  decreasing,  as  was  no  doubt 
anticipated,  the  excitement  and  interest  on  this 
subject  has  become  greater.  The  question  must 
be  disposed  of,  however,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority,  in  which  the  minority  must 
acquiesce.  Not  long  since,  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr..  Calhoun]  went  into  a 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  spoke  of  aggres- 
sion upon  the  South,  and  of  the  alarming  increase 
of  power  in  the  free  States.  I  made  some  remarks 
at  the  time  in  relation  to  that  point,  and  may  now 
repeat  my  conviction,  that  the  fact  is  entirely  the 
other  way.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  our  southern 
friends  have  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  the  highest 
offices  of  the  Government;  that  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive has  been  monopolized  almost  exclusively 
by  them  since  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy; 
that  they  have  supplied  almost  exclusively  the  pre- 
siding officers  in  the  other  House,  who  appoints 
the  committees  and  controls  its  action;  that  they 
have  usually  had  the  central  press  here  under  their 
control,  which  forms  and  directs  public  opinion; 


and  that  thus,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  element  of  slavery, 
whatever  it  may  be  locally,  has  exerted  in  the 
Federal  Government  a  controlling  influence?  It 
serves  to  unite  and  bind  together  all  of  the  States 
where  it  prevails,  giving  them  a  concentration  and 
power,  which,  when  exerted,  has  never  yet  been 
successfully  opposed.  It  renders  all  other  ques- 
tions subordinate  to  it;  and  although  political  and 
other  divisions  may  prevail,  yet  this  principle  is  a 
bond  of  union  which  overrides  and  controls  all 
others,  and  in  no  small  degree  consolidates  all  the 
States  subject  to  its  influence,  and  enables  them  to 
move  with  united  force  and  power,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  divisions  which  always  prevail 
in  the  free  States,  they  have  been  enabled  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, greatly  disproportioned  to  their  numbers,  if 
not  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  other  sections  of 
the  Union.  Nor  has  its  concerted  and  united  ac- 
tion been  confined  to  this  subject  alone.  Often  when 
the  North  and  the  West  have  been  divided  on  - 
great  political  questions,  the  South  has  presented 
an  unbroken  front,  which  has  been  decisive  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
where  the  real  question  lies  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  is  a  struggle  for  power!  Every  one  must 
see,  that  so  far  as  the  right  of  carrying" slaves  into 
a  remote  northern  territory  is  concerned,  the  pres- 
ent question  has  very  little  importance.  No,  sir; 
it  is  a  struggle  for  power.  Now,  sir,  I  believe  the 
South  is  already  too  strong.  It  exercises  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  affairs  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  if  this  preponderance  con- 
tinue— if  the  North  go  on  yielding  as  it  has  yielded 
to  every  pfetension  of  the  South,  under  this  siren 
song  of  "  harmony!"  harmony!"  "concession!" 
"concession!" — there  will  be  danger  to  the  Union. 
We  all  know  what  this  cry  for  harmony  and  con- 
cession means — it  is  an  appeal  to  the  North  to  give 
way,  and  it  has  always  been  successful,  and  will 
be  on  the  present  occasion.  The  result  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  reluctance  manifested  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chamber  to  come  forward  and  sustain 
the  great  principle  of  freedom.  ~  Yes,  sir,  the  North 
will  give  way,  if  on  this  occasion  it  can  be  said  to 
have  made  a  stand.  No  one  can  mistake  the  in- 
fluences operating  on  both  sides  of  the  hall:  the 
great  principle  of  freedom  may  be  sacrificed  to  po- 
litical power.  I  fear,  sir,  that  if  this  course  of 
action  continues,  the  salutary  balance  of  power  in 
our  system  will  be  lost,  and  one  portion  of  its 
machinery  will  acquire  an  undue  momentum  which 
may  derange'the  whole.  Then  there  will  arise  the 
danger  of  reaction.  That  is  a  danger  always  to 
be  apprehended  from  a  long-continued  exercise  of 
power  in  a  particular  direction,  and  an  unwise 
subserviency  and  yielding  to  it  on  the  part  of  those 
against  whom  it  is  exercised.  In  these  cases,  a 
point  is  at  last  reached  when  forbearance  ceases  to 
be  tolerable,  and  reaction  comes,  marked,  perhaps, 
with  more  power  than  discretion.  I  desire  to  avert 
such  a  crisis.  I  wish  to  see  restored  to  the  free 
States  that  influence,  that  equality,  that  control  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  which  I  think  justly 
belongs  to  them,  but  which,  in  my  judgment,  they 
have  not  heretofore  exercised. 

Pray,  sir,  is  not  the  slave  power  seen  and  felt 
everywhere  in  the  action  of  this  Government — in 
all  its  departments?  Who  meets  with  most  favor 
from  it?  Those  who  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
or  those  who  advocate  the  opposite  principle? 
Why,  I  believe  it  is  very  well  known  in  this  body, 
that  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  our  land  who  are  as 
much  proscribed  as  if  they  were  felons.  I  do  not 
justify  their  course;  but  ought  any  portion  of  our 
citizens  to  be  proscribed  for  their  opinions,  how- 
ever mistaken  ?  They  are  called  fanatics — abolition 
fanatics!  No  one  of  them  can  receive  office  under 
this  Government  any  more  than  though  he  had  been 
convicted  of  treason  against  it!  1  have  known 
cases  in  which  the  cry  of  "mad  dog"  has  led  to 
the  rejection  of  men  in  these  halls  who  did  not 
really  belong  to  that  proscribed  class.  Is  it  right 
that  this  principle  should  enter  so  deeply  into  the 
administration  of  this  Government?  Is  it  just — 
is  it  in  accordance  with  those  great  principles  of 
hviman  liberty  in  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to 
glory,  that  such  a  prejudice  should  be  permitted 
to  produce  a  perfect  proscription  of  a  class  of  our 
fellow-citizens? 
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Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  feel  bound  to  call  the 
Senator  to  order.  The  point  of  order  I  make  is, 
that  it  is  never  allowable  to  refer  to  the  acts  of  the 
Senate  in  Executive  session  until  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  is  taken  off,  which  he  does  do  when  he 
asserts  that  nominees  have  been  rejected  on  account 
of  their  anti-slavery  opinions.  It  is  not  on  my 
own  account  I  object  to  this.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  have  voted,  and  shall  continue  to  vote, 
against  any  nominee  who  I  believe  is  tainted  with 
abolitionism,  to  any  office,  as  I  would  against  any 
incendiary.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  cases  put 
by  the  Senator,  Southerners  cannot  defend  them- 
selves without  referring  to  the  facts.  Hence  a  ref- 
erence to  them  by  the  Senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  Senator  from  Florida  must 
reduce  the  words  not  in  order  to  writing. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  call  to  order  is  not 
for  exceptionable  language  or  verbal  impropriety. 
It  is  to  the  range  of  the  speech  I  except — it  is  for 
reference  to  secret  Executive  proceedings  prohib- 
ited by  our  rules,  that  the  call  to  order  is  made. 
The  words  need  not  be  reduced  to  writing  in  sub- 
stance. 
Mr.  NILES.  Shall  I  proceed  .? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  in  order;  the  Chair  so  de- 
cides.    The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  NILES.  Every  territorial  government  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  regulating  their  own 
internal  affairs  within  certain  limits,  and  those 
limits  are,  that  they  shall  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  interfere 
with  the  primary  right  to  dispose  of  the  soil  and 
certain  other  great  principles  of  freedom,  which  it 
is  deemed  more  safe  and  proper  that  Congress 
should  affirm  and  establish.  I  hope  the  section 
may  not  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  desire  to  ask  the  honorable 
Senator  whether,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  tribunals  of  the  country  would  not  be 
bound  to  recognize  slave  property,  yes,  even  the 
tribunals  of  his  own  State.' 

Mr.  NILES.  That  question  has  been  settled 
long  since  by  the  adjudication  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  know  it  has  where  a  slave 
was  brought  from  a  foreign  country;  but  I  desire 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  as  to  a  suit,  say  an 
action  of  trover  for  a  slave  brought  in  his  own 
State.  If  you  were  the  judge,  how  would  you 
decide  it? 

Mr.  NILES.  I  would  not  give  much  for  your 
suit.  [A  laugh.]  I  have  not  touched  the  subject 
of  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  States, 
but  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  immediate 
question  before  us — the  power  and  duty  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  slavery  in  Territories,  where 
we  have  exclusive  legislation;  and  if  slavery  is  car- 
ried there,  it  must  be  carried  by  the  authority  or 
acquiescence  of  Congress.  I  have  entered  into 
this  debate  with  reluctance,  and  have  studiously 
avoided  going  beyond  the  limits  the  occasion  called 
for. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  leave  its  decision  with  the 
Senate.  IP  not  deeply  affecting  any  immediate 
interests  of  the  country,  it  is  highly  important  to 
the  character  and  honor  of  the  Republic  and  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  The  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject which  has  been  going  on  the  last  three  days 
has  afforded  me  anything  but  agreeable  reflections. 
Had  any  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
Old  World  been  here  to  have  witnessed  our  pro- 
ceedings, they  would  not,  I  fear,  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  liberty  and  human  rights  are  held  in 
this  free  country.  Could  they  have  been  other- 
wise than  astonished  that  at  a  period  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  liberty,  awakened  from  its  long  sleep, 
is  agitating  all  Europe,  and  rousing  up  the  down- 
trodden people  to  the  most  heroic  efforts  for  the 
vindication  of  their  rights,  that  such  a  question 
could  be  the  subject  of  serious  debate  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate? 

What  is  this  question?  It  is  not  the  question 
which  has  recently  been  before thedespoticGovern- 
ments  of  Portugal  and  Prussia;  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion which  formed  the  subject  of  the  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  that  great  philanthropist,  Wilberforce, 
during  a  whole  life;  it  is  not  the  question  which 
has  recently  commanded  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  regenerated  France,  and 


which  they  have  transferred  to  the  National  As- 
sembly;— no,  sir,  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  nor  is  it  a  question  as  to  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery ,  nora  question  as  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
slavery;  no,  sir;  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  slavery.  This  is  the  question 
upon  which  the  American  Senate,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world — at  a  time  when  new  ideas  of  liberty  are 
springing  up  in  Europe,  upon  which  the  Senate  of 
this  model  Republic,  holding  ourselves  up  to  the 
world  as  an  example  for  all  other  nations — upon 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been  for 
three  days  engaged  in  grave  debate — a  question  as 
to  the  form,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what 
local  provisions,  slavery  shall  either  be  ingrafted 
upon,  or  permitted  to  introduce  itself  into,  a  terri- 
tory where  it  does  not  exist,  where  the-people  have 
repudiated  it,  where,  as  far  as  we  know  their  views, 
they  have  set  their  faces  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  desirable  that  this  bill  should 
pass;  we  have  too  long  neglected  to  extend  our 
jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  afford 
them  our  protection.  I  feel  anxious  to  vote  for  the 
bill;  but  if  the  twelfth  section  is  stricken  out,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  it.  But,  even  with  that 
section,  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  ought  to 
contain,  without  qualification  or  restriction,  the 
principleof  the  ordinance  of  1787.  I  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  my  vote  for  such  an  amendment. 
Can  we  not,  in  the  assertion  of  human  rights, 
come  up  to  the  line  where  our  ancestors  stood 
sixty  years  ago?  Can  we  not  assert  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom  which  they  then  proclaimed,  and 
which  have,  from  that  day  to  the  present  time, 
when  occasion  called  for  it,  been  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed ?  And  are  we  now,  in  this  age  of  progress, 
to  be  gravely  deliberating  whether  we  shall  not 
repudiate  the  principle  altogether?  We  are  not 
proposing  to  introduce  any  new  principle — not  en- 
deavoring to  make  an.y  advance.  I  am  considered 
rather  behind  the  age.  I  do  not  profess  to  belong 
to  the  party  of  progress,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  belong  to  that  progressive  party  which  ad- 
vances backwards  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty; 
which,  instead  of  advancing  and  adopting  a  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  and  enlightened  policy, 
proposes  to  fall  liack  upon  antiquated  ideas,  and- to 
extend  and  perpetuate  an  institution  originating  in 
a  barbarous  age,  and  equally  in  conflict  with  evyy 
sound  idea  of  an  enlightened  government  as  it  is 
with  every  true  feeling  of  humanity. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  'I  propose,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  this  unprofitable,  if  not  injurious  discus- 
sion to  a  termination,  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  be  inserted  after  the  word  "  equity,"  in 
the  ninth  line  of  the  twelfth  section,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  render  the  bill  acceptable  to  Senators, 
and  do  away  with  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  it.     The  section  will  then  read  thus: 

"  Th.it  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunilies  heretofore  grant- 
ed and  secured  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa," 
Sic,  &,c. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  sir,  without  any  remark; 
and  wish  the  vote  taken  upon  it,  if  it  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the 
honorable  Senator  would  inform  us  whether,  under 
the  provision  as  it  new  stands,  the  people  of  the 
South  emigrating  to  that  Territory  would  be  per- 
mitted the  enjoyment  of  their  property  as  in  the 
States  where  they  now  reside. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  object  is  to  have  protection  extended  to 
the  people  of  Oregon.  They  require  an  organiza- 
tion to  protect  them  against  the  surrounding  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such 
an  organization  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranties  to  them  without  reference  to  the 
subject  of  slavery;  for  I  consider  that  a  matter 
with  which  Congress  has  nothing  to  do.  So  far 
as  the  Constitution  has  guarantied  the  right  to 
them,  so  far  they  will  be  in  the  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  it.  It  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States;  and  any  law 
enacted  by  Congress  that  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  Constitution,  would  be  utterly  void.  I 
am  for  extending  to  the  people  of  Oregon  all  the 
privileges  that  are  accorded  to  the  people  of  that 


part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come.  I  will 
premise  that  I  have  no  idea  that  slavery  will  ever 
be  extended  to  that  portion  of  the  United  States; 
nor  have  I  any  idea  that  any  person  from  the 
South — any  person  from  that  part  of  the  United 
States  lying  south  of  latitude  36°  30',  would  desire 
to  emigrate  with  his  slaves  to  a  region  inclement 
as  that  is,  and  incompatible  as  it  is  with  the  labor. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
slaveholding  interests  in  this  country,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  that  Territory  should  inhibit  slayery.  But 
I  act  upon  the  principle  which  I  find  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  by  virtue  of  which  Texas  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  I  find  it  was  a  point  conceded, 
established,  and  laid  down,  that  north  of  36°  30' 
slavery  was  clearly  prohibited  by  thejoint  resolution 
that  brought  Texas  into  the  Union.  Whether  the 
principle  recognized  by  that  resolution,  and  by  the 
Missouri  compromise,  is  to  extend  to  Oregon,  must 
be  a  matter  for  future  adjudication.  These  are  my 
opinions  in  relation  to  this  subject.  But  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  involves  the  slaveholding  interest 
in  the  least.  I  wish  to  guaranty  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  them;  and  any 
laws  not  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  that 
may  be  in  existence  in  Oregon,  1  desire  shall  con- 
tinue in  existence,  and  inure  to  their  benefit.  I 
would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  to  do  anything  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  South,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  on  all  occasions  we  are  justified  in  agi- 
tating this  mooted  question.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  croak,  and  who  feel  alarmed 
whenever  the  subject  is  alluded  to,  believing  thaLa 
crisis  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  Union  is  about  to  be 
dissolved.  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity, intelligence,  and  patriotism,  not  only  of 
gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  but  of  the  people  of  this 
Union.  The  little  agitations  that  may  arise  in  this 
hall  or  elsewhere  are  not  calculated  to  affect  the 
great  interests  of  the  Union.  Our  institutions  are 
too  valuable,  and  have  cost  too  large  a  price  to  be 
easily  parted  with  or  disturbed.  The  intelligence 
of  the  people  have  taught  them  to  appreciate  those 
institutions.  They  consider  them  a  sacred  legacy 
left  them  by  their  fathers,  and  they  will  not  allow 
the  petty  schisms  and  agitations  which  may  pre- 
vail for  a  time  among  politicians,  to  endanger  their 
safety.  If  I  come  into  this  Union  under  a  compro- 
mise, I  will  stand  upon  that  compromise;  upon  it 
I  will  plant  myself,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  any 
encroachment  being  made  by  the  North  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Souths  so  long  as  they  are  not  goaded 
by  an  untimejy  and  uncalled  for  assertion  of  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  guarantied  by  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  live.  For  these  reasons 
I  offered  this  amendment,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  meet  the  views  of  every  gentleman,  as  it 
embraces  the  constitutional  interests  of  every  sec- 
tion. These  questions  are  always  unpleasant  to 
me,  but  when  I  see  them  made  the  instrument  of  a 
little  brief  excitement,  I  do  not  dread  the  result  if 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  this  Union. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  If  I  understand  aright  the 
explanation  of  the  honorable  Senator,  his  object 
is  to  avoid  any  decision  on  this  question  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     That  is  the  object. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  most  simple  form  of  ef- 
fecting that  object  is  to  strike  out  the  section.  No 
change  is  in  reality  made  by  the  amendment.  That 
is  my  judgment.  All  must  desire  to  act  in  light 
rather  than  darkness.  In  order,  therefore,  that  we 
may  have  time  for  deliberation,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  be  printed,  so  that  it  may  be  before  us 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  here  moved  an 
adjournment. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  hoped  that  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  his  motion — that  the  amendment 
would  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Senate  would  then 
go  into  Executive  session. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  strongly  objected  to  pressing 
the  amendment,  and  insisted  that  it  did  not  in  the 
slightest  decree  vary  from  the  original  section. 

Mr.  BERRIEN  contended  that  the  amendment 
would  be  entirely  nugatory,  and  that  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  would  remain  just  as  they  were. 
The  question  before  the  Senate  and  the  country 
was,  and  he  desired  the  people  of  the  South  to  un- 
derstand it,  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
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Mr.  UPHAM  renewed  the  motion  to  adjourn; 
which  was  lost. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  then  moved  that  the  bill  be 
passed  informally  over  until  to-morrow,  for  the 
purpose  of  going;  into  Executive  session. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  desired  a  vote  upon  the  bill  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  said  this  was  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  any 
attempts  to  apply  the  gag. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  disclaimed  any  such  design.  He 
thought  that  there  was  an  evident  desire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chamber  to  put  the  question  to  test  by 
obtainins:  a  vote  to-day. 

Mr.  MANGUM  apprehended  that  it  would  not 
be- possible  to  obtain  a  vote  to-day. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  pressed  his  motion  for  an 
Executive  session.  He  was  quite  willing  to  sit 
till  Monday  morning  if  a  decision  of  the  question 
could  be  obtained;  but  if  it  was  the  will  of  tlje  ma- 
jority that  the  bill  should  be  postponed,  he  must 
acquiesce. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  and  being 
ordered,  were  taken,  with  the  following  result: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Atchison,  Bailger,  Baldwin,  Bfll,  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Calhoun,  Clarke,  Crittenden,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dayton,  Downs,  Hunter, 
Johnson  of  Geor!;ia,  Lewis,  Manguni,  Miller,  Niles,  Sebas- 
tian, Spruance,  Turney,  Underwood,  Upham,  Westcott,  and 
Yulee— 26. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Bor- 
land, Bradbury,  Breese,  Bright,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Felcli, 
Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Moor,  Rusk,  and  Sturgeon — 17. 

The  Senate  then  entered  into  Executive  session; 
and,  after  a  short  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  3, 1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  consent  that  this  provision  shall  be  further 
amended,  in  order  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 
I  move  to  insert  after  the  word  "  inhabitants,"  the 
following  words:  "so  far  as  they  may  be  compati- 
ble with  the  Constitution." 

I  will  add  a  short  explanation,  although  I  flo 
not  know  that  any  is  necessary.  I  understand  that 
an  objection,  and  a  very  serious  one,  is  made,  that 
notwithstanding  the  amendment  that  has  already 
been  made  in  this  section  of  the  bill,  yet,  if  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  section  be  retained  without  any 
modification,  the  same  evil  will  still  exist.  I  do 
not  concur  in  that  opinion,  nor  do  I^oncur  in  the 
opinion  that  any  amendment  in  any  part  is  neces- 
sary; but,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  all  argument 
and  objection,  I  have  moved  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  As  far  as  I  am  authorized  to 
speak,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I 
will  say  that  there  is  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment being  inserted. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
correctly  understand  to  what  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  apply.  If  it  applies  to  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  it  is  one  thing,  and  if  it  applies  to  the 
"  Provisional"  Government  of  Oregon,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  to  refer  to 
the  laws  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  or  the  legislati'on 
of  the  future  Legislature  of  Oregon.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  inform  us  specifically  as  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  apply,  and  its  effect  and  object. 
Whatever  may  be  the  object,  in  my  opinion  it 
does  not  change  the  effect  of  this  12th  section  in 
the  least.  I  learn,  it  is  supposed  this  amend- 
ment will  leave  the  question  about  slavery  to  the 
decision  of  the  Judiciary — to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  How?  I  ask.  In  A'hat  mode 
will  it  be  brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.'  "Un- 
der what  law.'  By  what  process?  In  which  cases, 
civil  or  criminal?  What  power  have  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  as  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  or  the  laws  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  or 
the  laws  of  the  "  Provisional "  Government  of  Ore- 
gon ?  The  case  of  Scott  vs.  Jones,  15  Peters,  shows 
that  under  the  present  acts  of  Congress,  that  court 
has  no  jurisdiction.  In  Michigan,  some  years  ago, 
while  there  was  aTerritorial  Government  there,  the 
people  held  a  convention  and  formed  a  State  consti- 
tution ,  without  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
proceeding.  Their  Legislature,  under  that  State 
constitution,  passed  a  law;  the  constitutionality  of 
that  law  was  contested;  and  in  order, to  have  a 
decision,  the  case  was  brought  up  to  the  Supreme 


Court.  Justice  Woodbury  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  deciding  that  the  Federal  Judiciary 
had  no  cognizance  of  the  case.  So  it  has  been  the 
decision  in  relation  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  On 
this  point  1  refer  to  5  Peters'  Reports,  505.  The 
law  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction,  under 
the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  must  be  an 
act  of  a  State  Legislature.  None  of  the  other  laws 
of  Congress  conferring  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Constitution,  have 
any  more  applicability  to  cases  that  will  arise 
under  this  act  of  Congress,  than  the  25th  section 
of  the  judiciary  act. 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  this  amendment?  We  are 
told  that  the  laws  of  Iowa  and  the  ordinance,  and 
the  laws  of  Oregon,  are  only  to  apply  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  we  are  left  without  any 
remedy,  except  from  the  inferior  tribunals  which 
you  create  by  this  act  of  Congress — without  any 
remedy  whatever  to  enforce  rights,  which  it  is  said 
the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress  guaranty 
to  every  citizen.  Besides,  I  wish  to  be  satisfied 
what  particular  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
applies  to  the  cases  now  presented.  I  hope  it  will 
be  cited.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  contain  any  express 
provision  on  the  subject.  Itcon tains  no  clause  but 
that  in  the  4th  article,  referring  to  Territories.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales 
in  the  case  in  1st  Peters,  547,  maintains  the  true 
ground  as  to  the  territories.  Why ,  sir,  the  reference, 
it  seems  to  me,  might  as  well  be  to  Magna  Charta, 
or  the  constitution  of  France,  or  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  Mississippi, 
as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  acts 
of  Congress.  I  object  to  this  amendment,  and  to 
that  offered  on  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Houston] — first,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  contains  no  provision  that  can 
operate  on  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  on  the  laws 
of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  or  the  laws  of  the  "  Provis- 
ional" Government,  or  their  sanction  by  this  bill, 
or  on  the  laws  of  the  future  Territorial  Legislature 
of  Oregon.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  the  clause  will 
be  cited.  The  right  to  take  slaves  to  Oregon  from 
the  slave  States  rests  on  the  fact  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  prohibiting  it.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  there  be  such  provision,  it  does  not 
require  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  it  operative. 
I  have  been  taught  to  believe  the  Constitution  is 
the  paramount  law,  and  if  it  applies,  does  not  need 
an  act  of  Congress  to  sanction  and  adopt  it.  And 
in  the  third  place,  this  amendment  is  delusive  and 
deceptive,  (I  do  not  use  the  word  offensively,) 
without  affording  any  shield  or  security,  for  the 
reasons  just  stated;  and  even  if  I  err  on  this  point, 
in  not  affordingany  judicial  remedy — not  prescrib- 
ing the  mode  and  means  of  resort  to  the  Judiciary, — 
if  the  effect  is  anything,  it  is  that  the  amendment 
recognises  a  naked  right,  without  giving  any  rem- 
edy. It  is  perfectly  inefficacious.  It  does  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  any  shape  or  man- 
ner whatever.  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  amendment, 
therefore,  because  I  think  it  utterly  inoperative. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  do  not  perceive  now,  nor  did  I 
at  first,  the  imperious  necessity  for  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  It  is  very  easy  to 
show  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  he  has  referred,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  now  under  consideration.  But  as  it  is  de- 
sirable that  this  bill  should  be  passed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  I  shall  throw  no  obstable  in  the 
way  by  interposing  any  lengthened  remarks  after 
the  lucid  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
not  one  word  of  which  was  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion.' He  said  he  considered  this  amendment  as 
amounting  to  precisely  the  same  thing  as  that  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  yesterday.  That  is 
true.  I  intended  to  make  it  so  in  substance.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  now  to  be  informed 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  are  gentlemen  who 
contend  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  go  into  each  one  of  the  Territories,  and 
demand  the  recognition-there  of  such  property  as 
he  possesses.  Well,  if  these  gentlemen  be  right, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  my  amendment  is 
very  material,  in  order  to  make  the  bill  conform 
to  the  Constitution,  and  to  shut  out  all  objection. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  We  have  a  bill  before  us 
proposing  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  in 
Oregon,  and  to  extend  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  I 


the  United  States  over  that  Territory.  We  propose 
to  appoint  a  governor  and  judges  and  other  officers, 
to  administer  the  system  of  jurisprudence  that  is 
now  about  to  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon.  And  when  this  bill  takes 
effect — when  the  governor  and  those  judges  are 
thus  invested  with  authority  in  Oregon,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will 
be  obligatory  upon  them;  and  if  you  insert  a  clause 
in  this  bill,  declaring  that  they  shall  be  obligatory, 
it  amounts  to  nothing,  because  they  are  so  neces- 
sarily; for,  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  appointment  of  this  governor  and  these 
judges,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States' be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  every 
right  to  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  under  it,  the  citizens  of  that  Territory  will 
be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  its  existence  there  as 
the  supreme  law.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  say- 
ing anything  in  this  bill,  by  way  of  giving  legisla- 
tive effect  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  that  Territory.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  addressed  the  Senate  yesterday,  I  en- 
deavored to  get  the  floor,  for  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing in  reply  to  what  had  been  said  by  both  gen- 
tlemen. And  I  intend  now  briefly  to  notice  some 
of  the  positions  taken  by  them,  which,  I  think,  as 
a  southern  man,  I  ought  to  notices  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  South,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a  slaveholding  cffuntry,  was 
more  united  than  other  sections,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  union  growing  out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  we  possessed  an  undue  political 
influence,  and  had  been  managing  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Government  favorably  for  southern  interests, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  North.  I  want  to  investi- 
gate this  position,  and  see  upon  what  foundation  it 
rests.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  mistaken  when  he  supposed  that 
the  people  of  the  South  were  politically  united  more 
than  the  people  of  the  North.  Why,  look  at  the 
past.  You  see  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  adjoin- 
ing States,  occasionally  differing  in  political  senti- 
ments, and  giving  different  votes  in  reference  to 
the  Presidential  election;  and  if  you  look  at  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  you 
will  find,  not  in  one,  but  in  many  instances,  the 
different  States  taking  different  courses  in  regard 
to  their  political  conduct,  precisely  as  at  the  North, 
And  I  think  that  when  the  opinion  is  advanced, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  we  are  more  consolidated  and  uni- 
ted, and  have  an  undue  influence  in  wielding  the 
affairs  of  this  Goverument,  it  is  a  mistake. 

But  assuming,  for  argument  sake,  that  it  is  the 
case — though  I  utterly  deny  it — what  is  the  rem- 
edy that  the  people  of  the  North  propose  for  this 
evil,  as  they  conceive,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
are  regarded  as  possessing  more  political  weight 
and  power  in  this  Union  than  we  ought  to  have? 
The  remedy  is  to  attack  this  institution  which 
exists  among  us;  and  you  see  the  assault  made  on 
all  occasions  when  it  can  be  brought  about. 
Against  this  course  I  protest  and  complain.  How 
is  it  here?  Is  this  discussion  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  for  two  or  three  days,  of  any  prac- 
tical moment?  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it 
is  not.  'It  is  conceded  by  every  one  that  this  in- 
stitution will  not  exist  in  Oregon.  Well,  sir,  with 
this  confession,  why  is  it,  that  when  a  bill  of  this 
sort  is  before  the  Senate,  we  cannot  proceed  with 
it  without  introducing  such  remarks  as  we  have 
heard  from  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire?  I  admit,  that 
looking  to  the  great  accession  of  territory  which 
we  shall  obtain  if  the  treaty  with  Mexico  be  rati- 
fied, lying  south  of  36°  30'^territory  which  we 
did  not  own  at  the  time  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  formed — what  we  do  now  may  become  a  mat- 
ter of  some  consequence;  and  I  do  not  know  but 
the  movement  that  is  now  made  may  have  in  view 
ulterior  matters  that  may  hereafter  come  before 
Congress  to  be  settled.  And  I  think,  that  in  the 
movement  and  the  speeches  I  have  referred  to,  I 
can  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Senators  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  to  restrict, 
in  every  possible  way,  everything  like  the  exten- 
sion of  the  institution  of  slavery  over  any  portion 
of  our  acquired  territory,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
we  now  possess.    It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the 
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gentlemen,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  princfples  of  liberty  seemed  to  be  bursting 
forth  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  shackled  hu- 
manity about  to  throw  off  its  chains,  it  becomes 
us  to  arrest  the  progress  and  extension  of  slavery. 
But  the  Senator  who  made  the  remark  ought  to 
have  remembered,  that  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  world — the  great  principle  of 
popular  right  arises  from  the  capacity  of  mankind' 
to  govern  themselves.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  en- 
forced upon  them.  What  is  the  course  the  North 
is  taking?  In  no  offensive  sense  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  really  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
little  Pharisaical — blessing  themselves  that  they 
are  better  than  their  neighbors,  and  saying,  you 
shall  not  have  such  institutions  as  you  please,  but 
shall  take  such  as  we  prescribe  for  you.  Is  this 
the  great  Democratic  principle  of  the  age?  Is  this 
the  principle  of  self-government?  No,  sir;  it  is 
the  principle  of  monarchy — it  is  the  principle  of 
despotism.  With  the  view  of  preventing,  as  you 
say,  the  extension  of  slavery,  you  assert  a  princi- 
ple by  which  you  prescribe  to  other  people  the 
rules  by  which  they  shall  be  governed.  I  ask  you 
if  it  be  not  arrogant  assumption  on  your  part  to 
prescribe  institutions  for  other  people,  while  you 
deny  the  right  of  others  to  intermeddle  with  your 
own? 

Now,  what  do  we,  who  advocate  the  striking 
out  of  the  twelfth  section,  contend  for?  We  sim- 
ply say,  leave  the  matter  to  the  people  of  Oregon. 
They  have  already  declared  that  slavery  shall  not 
exist  among  them.  But  when  they  did  so,  this 
Government  had  given  the  people  of  Oregon  no 
authority  to  legislate;  and  consequently  their  anti- 
slavery  declaration  was  an  unauthorized  act.  By 
the  bill  before  us,  for  the  first  time  we  concede  to 
them  the  right  to  make  laws,  such  as  their  circum- 
stances and  interests  may  require.  In  doing  this, 
all  that  I  ask  is,  that  we  may  not  prescribe  the  so- 
cial institutions  they  shall  adopt.  Leave  them  free 
to  act,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  as  they  have 
acted  heretofore,  so  will  they  act  again.  By  taking 
this  course,  you  will  avoid  that  arrogant  presump- 
tion, which,  it  seems  to  me,  attaches  to  any  people 
who  undertake  to  prescribe  for  others  a  system  of 
laws  which  are  not  to  operate  upon  themselves. 
This  is  just  the  position  which  the  people  of  the 
South  occupy.  They  say  to  the  people  of  the 
North,  do  not  undertake  to  prescribe  a  system  of 
laws  which  cannot  operate  upon  you,  but  which 
operates  upon  us;  leave  us  free  to  adopt  our  own 
system;  and  when  you  do  that,  you  are  acting  on 
the  principle  of  self-government.  But  just  as  soon 
as  you  interpose,  and  say  that  we  shall  adopt  this 
particular  system,  to  that  extent  we  become  sub- 
ject to  your  power,  contrary  to  our  own  volition 
and  judgment,  and  to  that  extent  we  are  mana- 
cled and  made  your  slaves.  Do  you  not  treat  the 
people  of  Oregon  in  this  way,  when  you  say  they 
shall  not  have  slavery  if  it  be  their  desire?  Does 
it  not  involve  you  in  that  arbitrary  and  domineer- 
ing doctrijie  I  have  adverted  to?  You  undertake 
to  say,  you  will  not  leave  them  free;  you  under- 
take, to  say,  you  will  prescribe  for  them  a  rule^- 
one  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  however,  can 
have  no  practical  effect.  But  you  undertake  this  on 
the  ground  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  it,  because 
it  is  a  territ  ory  which  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
And  at  the  same  time  you  have  declared  in  this 
very  bill  that  the  people  of  that  territory  shall 
legislate  for  themselves;  that  they  shall  modify, 
repeal,  and  change  the  laws  they  have  adopted. 
You  have  conceded  to  theni  all  legislative  power; 
and  when  you  have  done  that,  where  is  the  pro- 
priety of  prescribing  how  it  shall  be  exercised  > 
All  you  have  to  do  is,  to  extend  your  constitution 
and  laws  over  them,  and  that  constitution  and  those 
laws  will  1)6  enforced  by  the  judiciary. 

Since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1808,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  act  of  Congress  approved  on 
the  2d  March,  1807,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  prohibited  from  introducing  any  slaves 
into  the  country  from  abroad.  Well,  if  you  cannot 
bring  in  slaves  from  abroad,  does  it  increase  slavery 
to  permit  those  which  you  have  to  scatter  them- 
selves over  more  States  than  one?  You  may  say, 
that  they  will  propagate  faster  if  you  send  them  to 
other  States  than  if  you  confine  them  to  one.  Is 
that  your  humanity?  Is  that  the  abolition  human- 
ity of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire?    Would 


he  pen  them  up,  and  keep  them  within  circum- 
scribed limits,  because,  by  extending  into  new  ter- 
ritory, they  would  increase  more  rapidly?  Sir,  I 
hope  that  arguments  such  as  these  will  never  be 
advanced  here. 

In  my  opinion,  all  nations  have  the  right  to 
change  or  modify  their  fundamental  laws  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Declaration  of  Independence,  upon 
which  the  abolitionist  harps  from  morning  to  night, 
of  the  equality  and  freedom  of  men  by  birth,  from 
nature,  contains  the  very  principle  I  am  now  ad- 
verting to,  viz:  that  all  people,  when  their  form  of 
government  becomes  irksome  to  them,  have  a  right 
to  change  or  modify  it.  You  may  prescribe  rules 
to  the  people  of  Oregon,  so  long  as  they  remaia 
under  your  jurisdiction  as  a  Territory;  but  when 
they  form  a  State,  and  as  such  become  admitted 
into  the  Union,  if  they  choose  to  alter  the  laws 
you  give  them,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 
And  if  they  choose  to  introduce  slavery  for  the 
first  time,  by  repealing  your  legislation  prohibiting"" 
it,  or  to  retain  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it 
previously  existed,  you  have  no  power  to  prevent 
It.  If  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  subject  co  the  or- 
dinance 1787,  were  now  to  change  her  constitution, 
and  admit  slavery,  can  this  Government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change,  drive  her  out  of  the  Union? 
I  deny  the  power  to  control  a  State  in  this  particu- 
lar. Why,  then, shall  we  undertake  to  handcuff 
and  manacle  a  Territory? 

Mr.  DAYTON.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  so  distinguished  for  his  professional  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  his  statesmanlike  views,  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  a  distinct  enunciation  of  his  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  rightof  the  Federal  Government 
to  exclude  slavery  in  the  Territories  under  its  ju- 
risdiction. Did  1,  or  did  I  not,  understand  him  to 
admit  the  existence  of  that  right? 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  I  admit  that  during  the 
existence  of  Territorial  Governments,  you  have  a 
right  to  legislate  for  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said ,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  constitutional  prohibition  to 
the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  Ter- 
ritory, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  none.  I 
am  moreover  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  slavery 
cannot  exist  in  a  Territory  without  the  positive 
sanction  of  law  tolerating  it.  However,  I  do  not 
desire  to  go  into  that  matter  now.  I  desire  to  see 
how  this  apparently  difficult  subject  can  be  treated 
constitutionally  so  as  to  harmonize  the  mind  of 
the  country  upon  it.  This  is  the  object  of  my 
rising.  The  idea  was  advanced  here  the  other 
day,  that  this  slave  power  was  a  great  evil  to  the 
North,  and  augmented  the  influences  of  the  South 
so  as  to  give  it  an  undue  preponderance  over  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  country.  Now,  sir,  in 
a  few  words,  I  propose  to  show  you  that  the  course 
of  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  if  carried 
out  fully,  will  only  tend  to  an  augmentation  in- 
stead of  a  diminution  of  this  evil,  of  which  the 
North,  groundlessly,  as  I  think,  complains.  What 
is  the  proposition  of  remedy  from  the  North? 
Why,  that  we  should  emancipate  our  slaves.* 
Well,  suppose  we  do  it,  will  that  lessen  the  slave 
power,  as  it  is  called  ?  Under  the  Constitution, 
three-fifths  of  our  slave  population  are  estimated 
in  making  up  our  Federal  number,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent we  have  political  weight  on  account  of  our 
slaves.  But  just  as  soon  as  our  slaves  are  made 
free,  then  the  whole  of  them  are  estimated  in  fix- 
ing our  Federal  number,  and,  therefore,  unless  we 
confer  upon  the  emancipated  slave  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, we  shall  gain  by  this  northern  remedy  addi- 
tional political  weight  equal  to  the  two-fifths  of  our 
slaves  not  now  estimated.  At  present,  our  slave 
population  gives  political  power  as  three  to  five. 
The  North  complains  of  this  as  unjust,  and  pro- 
poses a  remedy  which  will  increase  the  power. 
Was  there  ever  such  infatuation  before  presented 
to  a  gazing  people!  Look  at  your  Constitution; 
I  beg  northern  men  to  consider  that  instrument. 
At  present  we  have  a  political  influence  growing 
out  of  our  slave  population  as  three  to  five.  But 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  make  all  the 
slaves  free,  let  them  count  in  the  table  of  popula- 
tion every  ten  years  as  free,  and  as  freemen  have 
proportionate  consideration  in  securing  to  the  South 
additional  members  of  Congress  and  Presidential 
electoral  votes,  the  free  white  population  will  alone 
be  gainers  by  this  augmentation  of  southern  power. 
It  does  astonish  me,  when  I  hear  gentlemen  from 


the  North  get  up  here  and  talk  about  our  political 
influence  and  power,  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
alleged  evil,  by  desiring  us  to  set  the  slaves  free, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  adopting  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  prevent  emancipated  slaves 
from  emigrating  to  the  free  States,  as  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  and  expelling  them  by  mobs,  or  threat- 
ening to  do  it,  when  they  do  emigrate,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Randolph  negroes,  thus  compelling 
them  to  remain  in  one  section  of  the  country.  Sir, 
you  are  confining  them  entirely  to  the  South;  and 
is  this  your  humanity? 

Do  you  suppose,  sir,  that  if  this  scheme  of  the 
northern  abolitionist  prevails,  that  we  are  going  to 
extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  our  black  emanci- 
pated population  ?  Sir,  I  believe  in  New  York  and 
many  other  of  the  free  States  of  the  North,  this 
subject  has  been  extensively  discussed;  but  have 
fhey  been  willing  to  allow  the  negro  population 
equality  of  suffrage?  In  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  slaveholding  States  of  the 
South,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
blacks,  if  this  right  were  extended  to  them,  the 
white  population  would  be  placed  under  the  power 
of  the  blacks;  and  in  other  slaveholdingStates  they 
are  so  numerous,  that  if  entitled  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  they  might  and  would  exercise  a  control- 
ling influence  in  our  elections  when  there  was  the 
least  division  in  sentiment  among  the  white  popu- 
lation. Do  you  expect  that  we  are  going  to  ex- 
fend  to  that  class,  a  privilege  which  would  in  its 
consequences  upturn  the  entire  state  of  things  at 
the  South,  revolutionize  our  social  order,  lead  to 
perpetual  struggles  and  contentions  among  castes, 
and  most  probably  bring  life  and  property  into 
imminent  danger?  It  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  to 
us  of  matters  of  this  sort.  Our  opinion  upon  this 
question  is  settled;  and  when  you  preach  this  doc- 
trine of  social  and  political  equality,  of  giving  the 
black  man  the  right  of  suffrage,  of  enabling  him  to 
control  the  government  of  many  of  the  southern 
States,  you  preach  a  doctrine  against  all  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  one  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand. Look  at  Yucatan  and  Hayti,  and  what 
do  you  see  now  going  on  in  both  these  countries? 
Their  towns  and  villages  red  with  human  gore.  A 
horrid  civil  war  prevails  in  both  these  countries, 
originating  in  the  difference  of  race  and  lineage  ex- 
isting with  the  belligerent  parties.  The  Indians 
cannot  harmonize  with  the  white  men.  The  negro 
feels  jealousy  and  hatred,  bitter  and  irreconcilable 
towards  his  kinsman  the  mulatto,  and  wars  are 
the  consequence.  I  make  these  remarks,  telling 
you  at  the  same  time  that  among  the  peopl&  of  my 
own  State  slavery  is  not  regarded  as  a  blessing.  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
would  gladly  rid  themselves  of  the  institution, 
could  it  be  done  by  separating  the  two  races.  While 
I  make  this  acknowledgment,  I  assert  that  there  is 
not,  among  the  white  population  in  Kentucky,  one 
in  a  thousand  who  is  not  opposed  to  the  abolition 
doctrine  of  political  and  social  equality.  Now,  if 
the  people  of  the  North  have  any  idea  of  forcing 
this  doctrine  upon  us,  we  can  only  say  that  exter- 
mination is  the  preferable  alternative.  But  what 
do  we  of  the  South  propose  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter? We  say  let  the  people  of  the  Territories  set- 
tle the  question  for  themselves;  cease  this  eternal 
agitation, and  try  to  harmonize  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  as  did  our  fathers  of  old.  The 
position  we  take  can  be  occupied  harmoniously  by 
every  portion  of  this  Union;  and  if  our  northern 
brethren  will  only  join  us,  we  shall  present  to  the 
world  such  a  spectacle  of  national  prosperity  and 
concord  as  has  never  been  witnessed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  goes 
a  little  further  He  thinks— and  if  I  am  not  mista- 
ken, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (not  nowm  his 
seat— alluding  to  Mr.  Foote)  concurs  with  him  in 
opinion— that  this  question  of  slavery  is  to  influ- 
ence in  a  great  degree,  if  it  does  not  control,  the 
approaching  Presidential  election.  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  to  say,  that 
in  case  the  Whiff  Convention  at  Philadelphia  nom- 
inates a  certain  individual  for  the  Presidency,  to 
wit-  General  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  then  the  abo- 
lition feeling  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  would  roar 
like  thunder  against  the  nomination.  Upon  this 
point  I  desire  to  make  a  remark  or  two.  Hereto- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  good 
sense  enough  not  to  allow  the  question  of  slavery  to 
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influence  the  question  of  the  Presidential  election. 
Is  this  question  now  to  be  introduced  as  a  new 
element  in  the  election  for  President  of  the  United 
States?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  people  of  the 
free  States  will  not  vote  for  a  slaveholder — that  if 
the  Con  veniion  dare  put  in  nomination  such  a  man, 
they  will  seal  the  political  fate  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  consign  it  to  perdition?  Hitherto  we  have 
acted  with  our  Whig  brethren  of  the  North  in 
selecting  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  upon  the 
platform  of  great  measures  of  national  policy.  We 
have  inquired  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
nue, protection,  finance,  internal  improvements, 
and  the  veto  power,  and  how  these  great  questions 
would  be  controlled  or  affected  by  the  individuals 
selected  for  office.  Sir,  when  great  measures  of 
this  kind,  vitally  affecting  the  public  interests,  are 
forgotten,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  is  to  be  the 
test  of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency; 
and  the  fact  of  his  residing  in  the  sunny  South, 
and  a  slaveholder,  is  to  array  the  voting  masses  of 
the  North  ag-ainst  him:  when  this  new  test  is  made 
by  the  North,  we  shall  see  a  manifestation  of  south- 
ern feelings,  if  not  of  southern  power,  you  little 
expect.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  sir,  who  prophesy 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union;  I  do  not  say  that 
even  this  test  applied  would  occasion  it;  but  I  am 
extremely  anxious,  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  Government,  to  suppress  all  sectional 
asperities  and  jealousies,  and  to  induce  the  people 
of  the  North  and  South  to  think  and  act  upon  this 
question  in  a  fraternal  manner,  so  that  bitterness, 
mutual  hatred,  and  useless  agitation  may  cease. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  stand  a  system  of 
eternal  goading:  all  men  are  entitled  to  enjoy  peace 
and  quietness  at  their  homes  and  in  their  families 
as  natural  rights.  The  agitating  abolitionist  does 
not  accomplish  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave. 
He  does  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  families, 
by  exciting  fears  in  weak  minds,  which,  instead 
of  operating  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  only  tighten  the  cords  which  bind  him.  In 
my  own  State  the  northern  abolitionist  has  greatly 
retarded  the  work  of  emancipation  by  his  unwel- 
come attempts  to  intermeddle  with  our  affairs,  and 
his  arrogance  in  assuming  to  instruct  us  in  a  matter 
exclusively  our  own;  and  because  we  do  not  act 
with  the  precipitancy  he  recommends,  the  flood- 
gates of  calumny  are  hoisted,  and  we  are  deluged 
with  insults  and  slanders.  Now,  sir,  when  all 
these  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  qualification  for  office  which 
is  threatened,  and  by  which  the  men  of  the  South 
are  to  be  victimized  at  the  North,  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  look  around  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
■what  we  ought  to  do  to  rid  ourselves  of  annoyance, 
and  to  maintain  an  equality  of  political  eligibility 
with  citizens  of  the  free  States. 

The  Whigs  of  the  South  have  stood  by  the  Whigs 
of  the  North,  in  advocating  and  sustaining  meas- 
ures in  which  we  of  the  South  felt  that  our  pecuni- 
ary interests  were  rather  injured  than  promoted; 
but,  convinced  that  these  measures  were  beneficial — 
regarding  all  the  States  as  composing  but  one  great 
whole — we  did  not  hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  a  com- 
mon country,  and  for  the  general  welfare,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  some  seeming  disadvantages.  When 
all  this  is  forgotten,  and  a  new  proscriptive  test  is 
applied  to  Whigs  of  the  South  by  those  of  the 
North — when  southern  institutions  are  to  be  over- 
turned, and  southern  men  proscribed — although  I 
do  not  threaten,  still  I  will  say  there  is  danger  of 
a  resort  to  some  revolutionary  remedy  to  rid  the 
South  of  supposed  or  real  evils. 

This  new  anti-slavery  test  is  nothing  less  than 
the  introduction  of  an  amendment  to  the  code  of 
proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  which  has  been 
heretofore  exercised  with  a  view  to  get  men  out 
of  office,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  get 
in.  The  amendment  is  designed  to  exclude  from 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  all  slave- 
holders, and  thus  to  appropriate  the  Executive 
department,  and  all  its  patronage,  to  the  use  of  the 
citizens  of  the  free  States,  and  those  who  do  not 
own  slaves.  It  is  about  the  same  thing  to  close 
the  door  against  merit,  and  thus  jirevent  a  patriot 
from  receiving  office,  and  to  eject  him  from  office, 
without  a  fault,  to  make  room  for  a  partisan  and 
favorite.  The  practice  of  removing  from  office,  in 
order  to  provide  for  favorites,  has  become  almost 
a  cardinal  doctrine  with  all  political  pa'rties  of  the 
country.     I  have  been  opposed  to  it  frojn  the  time 


it  was  first  started,  and  I  shall  oppose  it  till  I  die. 
The  application  of  this  ndw  anti-slavery  test  is  of 
the  same  proscriptive  character.  A  word  or  two 
more  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  done. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  express  my  sentiments  upon 
this  question,  because  I  believe  they  are  the  senti- 
ments of  that  quarter  of  the  country  from  which  1 
come,  and  that  upon  them  we  can  all  harmonize. 
Gentlemen  at  the  North  speak  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  slave  power,  when  physically  and  nu- 
merically the  North  has  the  advantage.  Look  at 
the  greater  number  of  representatives  from  the  free 
States  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Look  at 
the  disparity  here  when  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  shall 
be  represented,  for  Delaware  can  no  longer  be 
classed  with  the  slaveholding  States.  This  insti- 
tution of  slavery  operates  against  a  dense  popula- 
tion, so  that  the  South  may  never  become  so  pop- 
ulous as  the  free  States  at  the  North.  Look  also 
at  the  greater  number  of  square  miles  of  territory 
lying  north  of  36°  30' — the  Missouri  compromise 
line — yet  to  be  settled  and  formed  into  free  States. 
Where,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  your  supposed 
danger?  A  gentleman  near  me  [iVIr.  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts]  says  that  I  do  not  notice  the  dough- 
faces. Now,  sir,  if  there  be  men  at  the  North  who 
have  been  considering  the  evils  1  have  presented, 
who  are  not  willing  to  be  eternally  goading  and  tan- 
talizing us  on  this  subject,  and  who  say  that  they 
can  harmonize  with  us  on  the  great  principles  of 
the  Constitution  given  us  by  our  fathers,  call  them 
dough-faces  if  you  will,  but  I  say  that  they  stand 
on  the  true  constitutional  ground — the  ground  on 
which  we  have  hitherto  and  always  can  harmonize. 
Do  not  gentlemen  at  the  North  perceive  that  the 
course  wliich  many  of  them  take  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  especially  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  new 
test  of  eligibility  to  the  Presidential  office,  tends  to 
produce  at  the  South  a  political  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  those  whom  they  are  pleased 
to  denominate  "dough-faces?"  Let  Whigs  at  the 
North  forget  all  old  issues  as  soon  as  th'ey  please — 
let  them  go  for  Cass,  California,  Cuba,  and  Cape 
Horn,  if  they  choose,  rather  than  support  the  con- 
servative nominee  of  the  Whig  National  Convention 
in  case  he  should  be  a  slaveholder.  Let  them  dis- 
tinctly come  out  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale,]  and  threaten  us  with  anti- 
slavery  thunder-storms.  When  all  that  is  done,  and 
we  of  the  South  distinctly  see  it,  then  you  may  look 
forunitedactionin  theSouth;andI  tell  my  northern 
Whig  brethren  that  if  those  whom  they  denounce 
as  dough-faces  can  make  a  diversion  in  our  favor, 
they  will  find,  that  notwithstanding  we  are  the 
weakest  party,  slavery  becoming  the  great  test, 
the  maxim  "  divide  and  conquer"  will  be  engraved 
on  the  southern  escutcheon.  If  we  can  divide  the 
North,  our  whole  weight  will  be  thrown  into  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  we  shall  justify  this  course 
before  God  and  man,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  left  us  whereby  to  escape  the  chains 
which  northern  fanaticism  is  forging  for  us.  Sir, 
I  believe  such  a  state  of  things  will  be  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties,  and  I  give  a  timely 
warning,  in  the  hope  that  the  North  may  consider 
and  avoid  the  danger.  It  is  for  the  North  to  take 
its  course.  The  duty  of  the  South  is,  to  watch  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  be  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency.  Formerly,  when  a  fugitive  slave  or  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  no  matter  for  what  indicted, 
escaped  from  any  of  our  slaveholding  States  to  a 
free  State,  he  was  delivered  up  and  sent  back  with- 
out any  difficulty;  but  let  a  man  now,  from  New 
Hampshire  for  instance,  go  to  the  South,  kidnap 
a  slave  and  bring  him  into  one  of  the  free  States  of 
the  North,  no  matter  what  kind  of  application  may 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  or  authorities  of  the 
State,  he  will  not  be  surrendered  and  returned  for 
trial  to  the  State  where  he  committed  the  offence. 
This  proves,  sir,  that  the  feelings  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, affection,  and  reliance  upon  the  good  sense 
and  principles  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union  have 
greatly  fallen  off  since  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  South  retaliates  by  passing  laws 
oppressive  upon  the  seamen  of  the  North,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
When  is  this  thing  to  end  ?  There  is  no  end  to  it. 
It  is  a  perpetual  caustic  application  to  an  old  sore, 
and  cannot  be  remedied  unless  you  harmonize  upon 
the  principles  I  have  laid  down.  Place  yourselves 
right  upon  the  principles  I  have  advocated,  strike 
out  of  the  bill  everything  which  can   have  the 


remotest  bearingupon  slavery, and  leave  the  matter 
to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  Oregon,  as  they  have 
the  right  to  do,  and  you  will  get  clear  of  all  diffi- 
culty. I  go  further:  I  wish  the  people  of  Oregon 
to  settle  it  themselves.  I  do  not  desire  to  prescribe 
that  they  shall  make  their  territory  a  slave  or  a 
free  territory,  but  simply  wish  to  leave  the  matter 
with  them  to  decide  for  themselves.  Had  this 
course  been  adopted  in  the  first  place,  the  bill  could 
have  been  passed  in  five  minutes,  and  saved  a  use- 
less and  irritating  discussion. 

I  hope  I  have  given  no  offence  in  anything  I  have 
said.  I  thought  that  the  remarks  by  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Hale  and  Mr.  Niles]  ought  to  be  answered,  and 
that  their  incorrectness  might  be  shown  very  plain- 
ly. I  was  confident  that  it  might  be  made  mani- 
fest that  the  evil  complained  of,  if  removed  by 
universal  emancipation  at  the  South,  would  enlarge 
the  slave  power  in  a  new  form  and  under  a  new 
name,  instead  of  decreasing  it.  It  would  no  longer 
be  said  that  our  slaves  gave  us  political  power;  but 
it  would  be  said  that  we  had  a  free  negro  power, 
more  dangerous  to  the  North,  in  proportion  as  five 
is  to  three,  than  the  slave  power  so  much  harped 
upon  by  the  abolition  choir. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  rising  to  address  the  Senate 
on  the  question  now  under  discussion,  I  do  not 
regard  myself  as  the  representative  of  any  local  or 
sectional  interest.  I  stand  here  as  a  Senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to 
legislate  for  the  whole  country  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  promote  the  common  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  one  people, 
in  providing  for  the  government  of  a  portion  of  our 
national  domain.  It  involves,  in  my  judgment, 
no  question  of  State  or  individual  right;  but  is 
purely  a  question  of  national  policy  and  justice. 
It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  treat  it  as  such,  and 
neither  to  indulge  in,  or  give  occasion  for,  crimi- 
nation or  recrimination,  in  any  remarks  I  may- 
deem  it  my  duty  to  make. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  having 
established  themselves  on  the  public  domain,  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  pertains,  had  no 
inherent  right  of  legislation  which  the  United 
States  are  bound  either  to  recognize  or  confirm. 
Their  legislation  was  the  offspring  of  necessity 
alone;  and  their  laws,  while  unconfirmed,  can  be 
regarded  as  obligatory  only  by  the  tribunals  of 
their  own  creation.  They  assert  no  claim  to  in- 
dependence, but  entreat  us  to  confer  on  them  the 
privileges  of  a  lawful  community,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Territorial  Government.  Year  after  year 
they  have  petitioned  for  this  boon.  And  as  during 
all  this  period  they  have  been  left  by  the  United 
States  without  any  system  of  government  or  laws 
for  their  protection,  the  Committee  on  Territories 
have,  with  great  propriety,  inserted  in  the  bill  the 
provision  to  give  validity  to  their  past  legislation, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  erase. 

The  honorable  Senators  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rusk] 
and  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Downs]  have  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  section  proposed  to  be 
erased,  because  without  an  express  recognition  of 
their  validity,  the  laws  enacted  by  the  superseded 
eovernment  would  continue  in  force  till  repealed. 
And  the  honorable  Senator  from  Texas  also  sup- 
poses that  there  is  an  implied  recognition  of  their 
validity  in  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  bill.  Both 
of  these  propositions  may  well  be  doubted.  The 
adoption  of  the  Territorial  Government  proposed 
by  this  bill  supersedes  the  old  system  entirely.  It 
treats  the  existing  government  established  by  the 
people  of  Oregon  as  a  nullity.  It  contemplates  no 
transfer  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  unlike  the  case  of  a 
cession  of  territory  received  from  an  existing  gov- 
ernment, whose  validity  is  necessarily  recognized 
by  the  act,  and  whose  laws  continue  until  they  are 
repealed.  Such  would  undoubtedly  be,  the  case, 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia, in  the  event  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico. 

But  suppose  it  were  true  that  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  provisional  government  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  would  continue  in  force  without  this  pro- 
vision, as  the  honorable  Senator  supposes — not  by 
their  own  inherent  power,  but  by  the  acquiescence 
and   implied   assent   of   this  Government— what 
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harm  would  be  done  by  the  express  recognition 
contained  in  the  section  proposed  to  be  erased? 
Why  should  we  be  unwilling  to  declare  openly  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  what  we  really  intend?  Why 
leave  it  to  be  implied,  and  expose  our  citizens  to 
the  hazard-of  a  doubtful  construction,  by  rejecting 
the  clear  and  intelligible  provision  eontained  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee?  It  appears  to 
me,  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
people  of  Oregon  have  been  placed,  there  is  an 
obvious  propriety  in  the  express  recognition  by 
this  Government  of  all  their  proper  acts  of  past 
legislation. 

"The  people  of  Oregon,  convinced  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  aware  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  its  exclusion,  as  exhibited  in  the  unexampled 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  States  composed  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  have  enacted  what 
they  denominate  a  fundamental  law,  forever  pro- 
hibiting involuntary  servitude  in  the  Territory. 
This  law,  among  others,  would  be  confirmed  by 
the  section  proposed  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calhoun]  and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bagby]  have  announced  to  the  Senate 
the  novel^  and,  to  my  mind,  alarming  doctrine, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  so  as  to 
prevent  a  citizen  of  a  slave  State  from  emigrating 
with  his  slave  property  to  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  holding  them  in 
servitude;  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  no 
~right  so  to  legislate;  and  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  vest  such  authority  in  the  Territorial  Le- 
gislature. This  doctrine  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  deduces  from  the  equality  of 
the  States  in  the  Federal  compact,  from  which  he 
infers  that  no  discrimination  can  be  made  between 
those  who  hold  slaves  and  those  who  do  not. 
.  Sir,  what  have  the  State  governments  to  do  with 
this  question?  What  right  of  theirs  is  involved  in 
the  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  government  of 
the  Territories  of  the  nation?  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  established 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  made 
for  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  one  people,  to  enable"  them,  by  means  of  the 
National  Government  thereby  created,  to  exercise 
in  the  manner  prescribed  the  powers  specifically 
confided  to  that  Government  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  national  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

Before  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  sev- 
eral States  being  mere  colonial  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire,  the  people  of  all  the'colonies  owed 
allegiance  to  the  King.  The  same  constitution 
and  the  same  common  law  were  appealed  to  as  the 
source  and  guardian  of  their  civil  and  political  lib- 
erties. 

While  yet  owing  this  common  allegiance,  they 
united  to  resist  oppression,  and  to  demand  redress 
from  their  common  sovereign.  The  Congress  of 
1776  was  not  composed  of  delegates  from  sovereign 
States,  but  from  colonial  legislatures  owing  and 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
They  consequently  had  no  authority,  and  could 
have  none,  under  such  an  appointment,  to  declare 
a  dissolution  of  the  connection  of  the  colonies  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  making  that  ever-memorable  declaration,  they 
did  not,  therefore,  act  as  delegates  of  colonial  legis- 
latures, but  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  then  for  the  first  time  speaking  as 
"  ONE  PEOPLE,"  and  announcing  their  sovereignty 
to  the  world.  It  was  the  unanimous  declaration 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America,  assuming 
to  speak  as  one  people  at  the  same  moment  that 
they  passed  from  the  condition  of  colonies  to  that 
of  States.  It  was  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
persons  assuming  a  right  to  make  it  in  the  name 
of  the  American  people,  that  they  no  longer  owed 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

That  declaration,  when  ratified  and  sanctioned 
by  the  people  in  whose  name  it  was  made,  had 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  previously  autho- 
rized. It  was  the  exercise  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  nation,  of  the  highest  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty, claiming  a  right  to  establish  for  themselves 
an  independent  government.  The  declaration  thus 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  was  sustained 
by  common  efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  confirmed 
by  a  treaty  which  acknowledged  their  claim  to  an 
equal  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     The 


several  colonial  jurisdictions  became,  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  Slates,  with  an 
inherent  power  in  the  whole  American  people  to 
provide  for  their  common  welfare  by  a  confederacy 
of  States  or  a  constitutional  government.  They 
chose  the  former,  and  failed  in  their  experiment. 

The  Convention  of  1787,  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  several  States  in  their  separate 
poliUcal  capacities.  They  were  appointed,  pursu- 
ant to  a  recommendation  of  Congress,  "  to  revise, 
amend,  and  alter  the  Articles  of  Confederation." 
They  had  no  power  conferred  upon  them  directly 
by  the  people,  and  consequently  had  no  authority 
in  their  name  to  organize  a  government  which 
should  operate  on  individuals  in  any  other  way 
than  through  the  State  legislatures.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  were  convinced  that  the 
system  they  were  delegated  to  revise  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  The 
experiment  regarded  with  such  intense  interest  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  was  on 
the  verge  of  irretrievable  ruin.  The  system  of 
legislating  for  States  in  their  political  capacity  had 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  wholly  ineflScient; 
and  it  would  have  been  so  from  the  beginning, 
had  not  the  external  pressure  by  the  common 
enemy  kept  them  united  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence. They  were  now  divided  among  themselves, 
distracted  with  jealousies  industriously  fomented 
by  aspiring  demagogues,  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sion, without  credit,  and  almost  without  respect  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  wise  men  who  composed  that  Convention 
perceived,  that  unless  a  more  perfect  union  could 
be  formed,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  secure 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of 
that  liberty  which  it  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  united  eflTorts  to  acquire.  Assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility required  by  the  occasion,  they  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  instructions  under  which 
they  were  convened,  and,  in  the  name  of  "the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  to  form  one  nation 
of  the  confederate  States,  with  a  constitutional 
government,  specifically  invested  by  the  people 
with  every  power  deemed  needful  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  objects  enumerated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution — a  government  to 
which  allegiance  should  be  due  from  every  citizen. 

Now,  as  each  individual,  before  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  owed  allegiance  only 
to  the  State  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  new  government,  which  required,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  transfer  of  that  allegiance  to  itself, 
should  be  adopted,  not  only  "  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  in  whose  name  it  was  ordained, 
but  by  the  people  of  each  of  the  States  in  their 
separate  political  capacity. 

It  was  not  enough  that  it  should  be  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less it  had  likewise  the  assent  of  the  people  of 
each  particular  State,  since  they  alone,  to  whom 
the  sovereignty  pertained  within  their  particular 
limits,  had  a  right  to  transfer  the  exercise  of  such 
of  its  attributes  as  the  common  welfare  required, 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

It  was  competent  for  the  people  in  the  several 
States,  if  they  pleased,  to  unite  in  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  which  should  make  them  one  nation 
for  all  purposes,  and  entirely  subvert  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States.  But  this  could  only 
be  done  legally  by  the  people  of  each  State  in  its 
separate  convention  assembled  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  Government.  Hence  the  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  propriety  from  considerations  of 
convenience,  of  submitting  to  the  people  in  their 
State  conventions  for  ratification,  the  constitution 
which  was  ordained  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution,  when  ratified,  took  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  its  adoption  by  the  Con- 
vention, as  the  act  of  the  whole  community  upon 
whom  it^was  to  operate.  All  the  people  became 
"  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  as  well  as  citizens 
of  their  respective  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Senators, 
&c.,  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  "  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States;"  and  the  crime  of  trea- 
son, which  necessarily  implies  allegiance,  is  crea- 
ted and  defined.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  having  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  State,  is, 


to  the  extent  of  Its  powers,  just  as  much  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  as  the  government  of  each 
individual  State  is  the  government  of  its  people. 
The  object  of  both  governments  is  the  same:  to 
exercise,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  powers  de- 
rived from  the  people  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Neither 
government  is  sovereign  or  can  exercise  any  power 
whatever,  except  so  far  as  it  is  intrusted  by  it.s 
own  people  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  or 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  Neither  can  im- 
pose laws  on  its  citizens  except  by  their  consent. 
When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  acts, 
it  acts  upon  individuals  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  State  government  acts,  it  acts 
upon  them  only  as  citizens  of  a  State. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  people  of  each 
State  are  not  now  sovereign  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  paramount  to  the  constitution  as  well  as  to  the 
laws  of  the  States.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  prohibited  the  States  from  doing  many 
acts  which,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  might  lawfully  have  done.  These  are 
limitations  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  imposed  and  secured  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the'peoj!)le  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  speaks  in 
these  prohibitions.  It  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  imposed  not  on  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  alone,  buton  the  States  themselves — on 
the  people  of  the  States  as  organized  communities. 

Mr.  BORLAND  here  put  one  or  two  interrog- 
atories to  Mr.  Baldv/in,  respecting  the  positions 
he  had  assumed. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  replied,  by  reading  from  a 
judicial  opinion  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
as  follows  : 

"  The  Government  of  the  Union,  then,  is  emphatically  and 
ti-uly  a  Government  of  the  peoplei  In  form  and  suhstance 
it  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted  by  them, 
and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them,  and  for  tlieir  ben- 
efit. ******* 

"If any  one  proposition  could  command  the  universal 
assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  would  be  this — that 
the  Government  of  the  tlnion,  thougli  limited  in  its  powers, 
is  supreme  wjthin  its  sphere  of  action."  *  *  *  "Its 
laws,  when  made  in  pursnance  of  the  Constitution,  form 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mr.  BORLAND  here  stated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  tribunal  whose  decisions  were  bind- 
ing upon  the  courts  of  the  country,  but  not  upon 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States:  nor  could 
their  decisions  authoritatively  define  the  powers 
of  this  Government.  Neither  did  he  recognize  the 
authority  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  mere 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  jurist,  as  worthy  of 
greater  consideration  on  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Government  than  the  opinions  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  which  were  direct- 
ly opposed  thereto. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  must  address  myself,  then, 
to  Senators  who  do  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
that  august  tribunal,  and  of  the  eminent  judge, 
whose  sole  employment  it  was,  through  a  long 
and  glorious  life,  to  expound  and  elucidate  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

"  In  discussing  this  question,"  s.tys  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, 4  Wheaton,  409,  "  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land have  deemed  it  of  some  importance,  in  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  to  consider  that  Instrument,  not  as  ema- 
nating from  the  people,  but  as  the  act  of  sovereign  and  Inde- 
pendent States.  The  powers  of  the  General  Gnvernnient, 
it  has  been  said,  are  delegated  by  the  States,  who  alone  are 
truly  sovereign,  and  must  be  exercised  In  subordination  to 
the  States,  who  alone  possess  supreme  dominion. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition.  The 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  was  indeed  elect- 
ed by  the  State  Legislatures;  but  the  instrument,  when  it 
came  from  their  hands,  was  a  mere  proposal,  without  obli- 
gation or  pretensions  to  it. 

"  It  was  reported  to  the  then  existing  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  a  request  that  it  might '  be  submitted  to  a 
'  convention  nf  delegates,  chosen  In  each  State  by  the  people 
'  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature,  for 
'their  assent  and  ratification.'  This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  adopted,  and  by  the  Convention,  by  Congress,  and  by 
the  State  Legislatures,  the  mstrument  was  submitted  to  the 
people."  *  *  *  "  When  they  act,  they  aet  in  their  States; 
but  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease 
to  be  the  measures  of  the  people  themselves,  or  become  the 
measures  of  the  Slate  Governments." 

*  *  *  ti  The  assent  of  the  Stales  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity is  implied  in  calling  a  Convention,  and  thus  submit- 
ting that  instrument  to  the  people.  But  the  people  were  at 
per~fect  liberty  lo  accept  or  reject  It,  and  their  act  was  final. 
It  required  not  the  affirmance  and  could  not  be  negatived  by 
the  State  Governments." 
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What,  then,  are  the  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States?  Has  Con- 
gress power  to  prohibit  or  to  authorize  the  prohibi- 
tion of  human  slavery  in  a  Territory  in  which  it 
does  not  exist?  This  power  has  been  exercised 
from  the  origin  of  the  Government.  It  was  exer- 
cised under  the  Confederation  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  with  the  assent  of  the  delegates  from  every 
State.  And  almost  immediately  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Government  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, an  act  was  passed  containing  the  neces- 
sary provisions  in  order  that  the  ordinance  might 
"continue  to  have  full  effect."  It  was  exercised 
again  in  what  is  called  the  Missouri  compromise, 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  For  the  source  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories,  resort  has  commonly  been 
had  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  em- 
powers Congress  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  of  the  United  States." 
But  I  think  it  is  also  expressly  conferred,  as  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  by  the 
provision  "  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
•  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
'  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
'  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
'  stitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States," 
&c. 

If  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  acquire  the  dominion 
or  sovereignty  over  new  territory  which  has  not, 
by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self- 
government,  thereby  creating  the  necessity  for 
legislation,  Congress  must  pass  the  proper  and  ne- 
cessary laws  to  meet  the  exigency.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  Congress  must  judge  what  laws  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  States,  as  such,  have  no  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  nation  to  justify  their  inter- 
ference with  its  government.  No  citizen  of  a  State 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  or  without  his  prop- 
erty till  Congress  gives  him  the  liberty.  Congress 
may,  if  it  judge  it  best,  keep  the  territory  wholly 
unoccupied,  as  was  proposed  in  regard  to  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  or 
it  may  dispose  of  the  land  to  immigrants  from 
abroad,  to  free  people  of  color,  or  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  If  Congress  deem  it  most  promotive  of  the 
general  interest  to  provide  for  its  settlement  as  free 
territory,  excluding  no  one,  but  securing  to  every 
inhabitaqt  his  personal  liberty,  whose  rights,  I 
ask,  are  violated? 

When  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  emigrates  with 
his  property  to  settle  in  another  State  or  Territory, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  .which  he  has 
abandoned,  or  to  have  a  claim  on  her  sovereignty 
for  his  protection.  He  goes  upon  the  public  ter- 
ritory as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  and  to  nothing  more. 

If  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  emigrates  to  a 
slave  State  with  his  slaves,  though  he  does  not 
carry  with  him  the  slave  laws  of  South  Carolina, 
he  carries  with  him  what  those  laws  regarded  as 
property,  and  which  by  the  comity  of  the  State  to 
which  he  has  come  will,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  laws,  continue  to  be  so  regarded.  But  the 
condition  of  the  slave  there  will  be  governed,  not 
by  the  law  of  South  Carolina,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  into  which  his  master  has  brought  him 
to  reside.  If  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  instead 
of  going  with  his  slave  to  a  slave  State,  should  take 
him  to  Massachusetts,  he  would  there  be  regarded 
as  a  freeman.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  slave 
law  there  that  recognizes  the  right  of  man  to  hold 
property  in  man;  and  the  law  of  comity  never  pre- 
vails in  favor  of  a  law  which  violates  the  law  of 
our  own  country,  or  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  if  the 
same  citizen  had  brought  his  horse  to  Massachu- 
setts, he  would,  of  course,  have  remained  his  prop- 
erty still,  because  the  horse,  like  any  inanimate 
Froperty,  is  everywhere  the  subject  of  ownership, 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave  escape  from  South 
Carolina,  and  come  as  a  fugitive  to  a  free  State, 
the  master  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  re- 
take him  wherever  he  can  find  him,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  carrying  him  back  to  the  State  under  whose 
laws  he  was  held  to  service  or  labor. 

But  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  though  they  recognized  slavery  as  ex- 
isting in  the  States  which  tolerated  it,  in  regard  to 
persons  held  to  labor  by  their  laws,  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  Constitution  every  expression  that 
might  be  construed  into  an  admission  that  there 
could  be  property  in  man.  Mr.  Madison  objected 
to  a  clause  as  it  was  originally  reported,  on  the 
ground  "  that  it  admitted  that  there  could  be  prop- 
erty in  men,"  an  idea  which  "  he  thought  it  wrong 
to  admit  into  the  Constitution,"  and  it  was  altered 
in  conformity  with  his  wishes. 

What,  then,  is  the  property  which  a  slave-owner 
has  in  his  slave?  It  is  just  that  power  which  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  resides 
confer.  If  those  laws  do  not  recognize  slavery  as 
there  existing,  it  is  nothing,  for  the  laws  of  the 
State  he  has  left  have  ceased  to  operate.  In  every 
community  in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  un- 
controlled by  positive  law,  all  men  are  free  and 
equal  in  regard  to  their  personal  rights.  Slavery 
is  a  status  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  It  had  its 
origin  in  force,  and  can  exist,  as  a  legal  relation, 
only  by  positive  law.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  free  States  alone;  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  the  slave  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  free.  In  a  volume  of  reports  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Walker's 
Rep.  36)  is  contained  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi,  that 

"  Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  exists^  and  can  exist,  only  through  municipal 
regulations." 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  83,  it  is  said  by  the 
court: 

"  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  slaves  are  ex- 
pressly designated  as  persons.  The  right  of  the  master 
exists  not  by  force  of  the  law  of  nations  or  of  nature,  but  by 
virtue  only  of  the  positive  law  of  the  State." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
in  a  case  reported  in  14th  of  Martin,  404,  say  that 
the  relation  of  owner  and  slave  in  the  States  of  this 
Union,  in  which  it  has  a  legal  existence,  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  municipal  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  also,  in  3 
Marshall,  470,  say: 

"  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  we 
consider  that  as  a  right  existing  by  a  positive  law  of  a  mu- 
nicipal character,  without  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature." 

This,  too,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law, 
and  fully  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.*  Hence  it  was  that 
when  the  ordinance  of  1787  declared  that  slavery 
should  not  exist  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  all  slaves  then  there,  or  afterwards  brought 
there  by  their  masters,  became  free. 

If  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  be  true,  it  would  follow  that  the 
moment  foreign  territory  is  acquired  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  it  becomes,  eo  instanti,  slave  territory, 
having  local  laws  to  sustain  the  unnatural  relation 
of  owner  and  slave — laws  which  cannot  be  abro- 
gated while  the  territorial  government  shall  endure. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  slave  laws 
would  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  the  action 
of  the  President  and  Senate  in  the  formation  of  a 
treaty,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  proprio  vigore,  on  the  territory 
acquired.  The  property  of  the  South  Carolina 
slaveholder  is  just  that  control  over  the  life  of 
another  which  the  laws  of  that  State  give  him. 
The  property  of  a  Delaware  slaveholder  being  that 
alone  which  the  milder  laws  of  Delaware  confer, 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  offspring  of  the  one 
are  slaves  for  life,  while  those  of  the  other  are  but 
servants  for  a  time.  Which  of  these  slave  laws  are 
to  spring  into  existence  iti  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ?  Or  are  the  inhabitants  and  territorial 
authorities  to  be  required  to  become  skilled  in  the 
slave  laws  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  beable  to  admin- 
ister them  in  all  their  variety?  No,  sir.  Unless  a 
slave  law  is  enacted  by  Congress,  or  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  by  their  authority,  the  natural  law 
of  liberty,  as  proclaimed  by  our  fathers,  will  remain 
in  full  force.  And  whoever  removes  there  with  his 
slave,  comes  into  a  jurisdiction  where  no  law  exists 
to  retain  him  in  servitude. 

But,  sir,  if  this  be  not  universally  conceded  to 


*For  further  illustration  of  these  principles,  see  2  Barn- 
well and  Creswell's  Reports,  448;  18  Pickering's  Reports, 
192 ;  16  Petem'  Reports,  611 ;  3  Missouri,  270. 


he  the  law,  I  would  not  leave  it  as  a  matter  of 
doubt,  in  the  organization  of  a  Territory  now  free. 
Not  only  is  there  now  no  slave  law  existing  in 
Oregon,  but  the  people  have  endeavored,  by  a  fun- 
damental law,  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
inti'oduction  of  slavery.  Why  should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  desire  to  inflict  it  on  them, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  ?  Will  the  people  of 
the  United  States  be  benefited  by  so  doing  ?  Will 
the  people  of  Oregon  be  benefited  ?  Senators  who 
oppose  this  prohibition  admit  that,  in  its  practical 
operation,  no  public  interest  will  be  prejudiced  by 
it.  They  say  that  slavery  can  never  be  profitably 
introduced  into  Oregon.  Then  why  not  suffer  the 
prohibition  to  continue  ?  Other  Senators  entertain 
a  very  different  opinion.  There  is  nothing  invidious 
in  this  prohibition.  It  is  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  universally  approved  at  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  and  which  has  immortalized  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  Territory  is  equally  open  to  the  immigration 
of  the  free  laborers  of  the  southern  as  well  as  of  the 
northern  States.  The  number  of  slaveholders,  in 
relation  to  the  entire  free  population  of  the  south- 
ern States,  is  comparatively  small.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants  from  the  South  are  not 
slaveholders.  They  go  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a 
system  which  inevitably  tends  to  the  dishonor  of 
fi-ee  labor,  and  to  subject  them  and  their  families 
to  innumerable  privations.  To  those  who  desire 
to  emigrate  with  their  slaves,  immense  and  fertile 
regions  are  now  open  and  unoccupied,  far  exceed- 
ing in  extent  the  territory  which  invites  the  settle- 
ment of  the  free  laboi-er  of  the  North  and  South. 
We  are  here  to  legislate  on  this  question  as  Amer- 
ican statesmen  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
welfare,  and  not  of  merely  sectional  interests.  The 
territories  acquired  by  this  Government  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  States,  must  be  as  completely  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  in  all  proper  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, as  those  of  a  State  are  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  government.  The  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries have  no  constitutional  rights,  as  such,  until 
they  are  extended  to  them  by  Congress,  as  they 
are  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  in  every 
act  for  the  government  of  a  Territory.  It  seems 
preposterous  to  claim,  then,  that  in  a  Territory  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  any  State,  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  ceased  to  be  the  citizens  of  any  State — a 
Territory  in  which  slavery  has  never  existed,  its 
exclusion,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  its  in- 
habitants, can  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  any 
State  or  individual  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  No  citizen  has  any  such  inter- 
est in  the  common  property  of  the  Union  as  to  ren- 
der it  unjust  for  Congress  to  deny  to  him  the  right 
of  settling  upon  it  with  his  slaves.  If  so,  it  would 
be  equally  unjust  to  give  power  to  the  people  to 
exclude  him,  by  their  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  so  long  as  any  portion,  of  the  soil  within 
its  limits  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  it  is  competent  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or  New  York, 
to  prohibit  the  continuance  of  slavery  within  those 
States  respectively,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  slave  property  which  prevents  it  from 
being  the  object  of  exclusion  by  any  government  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
of  the  United  Slates,  without  the  limits  of  a  State. 
The  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  im- 
plies the  truth  of  the  principle  I  have  asserted.  By 
that  article,  slaves  are  regarded  as  persons  from 
whom  service  may  be  due,  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  slave  laws  have  force,  and  the  right 
to  keep  them  there  in  servitude,  by  virtue  of  those 
laws,  is  declared  and  secured.  This  right  being 
acknowledged  to  that  extent  only,  it  follows  that 
an  escape  by  a  slave,  or  his  forcible  abduction  from 
the  State  whose  laws  hold  him  in  servitude,  is  re- 
garded as  a  violation  of  duty;  a  wrongful  act,  which, 
consequently,  does  not  confer  on  him  the  right  to 
be  regarded  as  a  freeman  in  the  State  to  which  he 
has  fled,  or  been  forcibly  carried,  if  his  master  de- 
sire to  retake  him  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  him 
again  to  servitude  in  the  Statefrom  which  he  fled. 
The  same  pi-ovision  applies  equally  to  the  relation 
of  master  and  apprentice  for  a  time.  T'he  provision 
in  the  Constitution  is  founded  on  a  principle  some- 
what analogous  to  that  which  provides  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice.  It  gives  extra- 
territorial force  to  the  local  law  just  so  far  as  is 
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necessary  to  prevent  the  fugitive  from  gaining  his 
liberty,  by  what  the  law  of  his  domicil  regards  as 
a  wrongful  act.  But  it  has  been  invariably  decided, 
that  if  the  owner  of  a  slave  voluntarily  takes  him 
into  a  State  where  no  law  exists  to  impairthe  nat- 
ural equality  of  rights,  the  slave  is  free. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  Suppose  he  isshipped  on  board 
of  a  vessel  bound  from  one  slave  State  to  another 
on  tlie  high  seas  ? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  that  question  I  may  per- 
haps differ  in  opinion  from  some  Senators  whose 
views  on  this  subject  are  generally  coincident  with 
my  own.  In  my  judgment  he  ought  to  be  free.  If 
negroes,  originally  belonging,  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, or  Virginia,  are  shipped  as  merchandise  on 
board  of  a  vessel  to  be  transported  on  the  high  seas 
to  a  ssuthern  market  for  sale,  by  virtue  of  what 
law,  I  ask,  are  they  holden  as  property,  while 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  territorial  limits  of  either  of  those  States  ?  Does 
the  vessel  carry  with  her  any  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  ?  If 
tiiose  States  had  been  separate  and  independent 
sovereignties,  like  Spain  or  France,  the  laws  of  the 
State  under  whose  flag  they  were  sailing  would 
have  determined  the  personal  relations  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  board.  The  vessel,  while  on  the  high 
seas,  would  have  been  regarded,  with  all  on  board, 
as  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which 
she  belonged.  But  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States 
is  confined  to  their  territorial  limits.  The  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  vessels  at  sea  is  national.  Commerce 
and  navigation  by  sea  are  subject  to  the  exclusive 
regulation  of  Congress.  Our  vessels  are  vessels 
not  of  a  particular  State,  but  of  the  United  States, 
■whose  flag  they  bear;  and  offences  committed  on 
board  of  them  at  sea  are  offences  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States.  The  slave  laws  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  therefore,  could  have  no 
force  of  themselves  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  high 
seas,  any  more  than  they  would  have  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa  over  a  slave  who  had  been  voluntarily 
sent  there  by  his  master.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  confers  no  power  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  or  regulate  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. It  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  power  "  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States,"  to  protect 
or  recognize  as  legitimate  commerce  the  traffic  in, 
and  transportation  of,  slaves  by  sea  as  merchan- 
dise. But  as  Congress  have  in  fact  passed  a  law 
to  regulate  the  coastwise  transportation  of  slaves, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  during  their  passage 
on  shipboard,  their  former  legal  relation  would 
continue. 

Sir,  1  cannot  regard  this  as  a  merely  local  ques- 
tion, affecting  the  people  of  Oregon  alone.  It  is  a 
great  question  of  national  policy,  involving  respon- 
sibilities and  consequences  affecting  the  whole 
American  people,  and  fixing  for  all  future  time  the 
destinies  of  our  immense  territoriil  acquisitions 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.  We  have  not  acquired 
this  territory  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  room 
for  the  expansion  of  our  population.  We  have 
room  enough  already,  and  to  spare,  for  generations 
yet-unborn.  It  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  national 
interest  from  its  position,  its  capabilities  of  sustain- 
ing a  vigorous  and  industrious  population,  and  of 
opening  to  our  enterprising  citizens  new  avenues 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world.  It  belongs 
to  the  nation — to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  an  organized  community.  It  is  for  us,  acting 
as  their  representatives,  discarding  our  sectional 
feelings,  and  regarding  it  as  a  national  question,  to 
judge  of  what  will  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people,  and  now,  while  the  territory  is 
all  free,  to  decide,  for  all  time  to  come,  whether  it 
will  promote  the  common  weal,  and  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  plant 
slavery  there  or  to  exclude  it. 

Who  that  bears  in  mind  the  countless  blessings 
that  have  been,  and  are  now,  enjoyed  by  the  great 
States,  whose  unexampled  prosperity  has  filled  the 
once  Northwestern  Territory  with  a  prosperous 
and  happy  people,  and  aided  so  much  to  the  wealth 
and  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  this  Republic,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  can  wish  to  deprive  the  people 
of  Oregon  of  the  opportunity  of  imitating  this 
glorious  example?  Have  we  not  a  common  in- 
terest in  whatever  will  promote  the  prosperity  and 
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Mr.  NILES  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  am  authorized  and  directed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  to  report  the  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  It  is  a 
measure  to  which  the  public  mind  has  been  directed 
of  late,  one  perhaps  second  to  no  other  in  import- 
ance, and,  if  carried  out,  cannot  fail  of  being  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficent  results  to  the  whole 
people.  We  have  legislated  for  the  army  and 
navy,  for  war  and  for  peace,  for  futurity  and  pos- 
terity, for  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  not 
forgetting  in  our  discussions  the  interests  of  Mex- 
ico and  Yucatan.  But  what  have  we  done  to 
advance  the  convenience  or  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  their  private,  social,  or  commercial  rela- 
tions .'' 

Without  intending  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this 
measure  at  this  time,  I  propose  to  state  some  facts, 
accompanied  with  a  few  suggestions,  to  go  before 
the  public  with  the  bill,  my  principal  object  being 


*  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  speech  in  tlie  Congress  of  1789,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  traiie,  thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  would  venture  to  say,  it  is  as  much  for  the  interests  of 
'  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
'Every  addition  they  receive  to  the  number  of  their  slaves 
'  tends  to  weaken  them,  and  renders  them  less  capable  of 
'  defence.  In  case  of  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  they 
'will  be  the  means  of  inviting  attack,  instead  of  repelling 
'invasion.  It  is  a  necessary  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
'  ment  to  protect  every  part  of  the  empire  ajainst  danger,  as 
'  well  internal  as  external.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
'  tends  to  increase  this  danger,  though  it  may  be  a  local  af- 
'  fair,  yet  if  it  involve  national  expense  or  safety,  it  becomes 
'  of  concern  to  crenjpart  of  the  Union,  and  is  a  proper  sub- 
'  jcct  for  the  consideration  of  tl)ose  charged  with  the  general 
'  administration  of  the  government." 


add  to  the  strength  of  our  possessions  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Pacific'  Will  it  aid  us  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  common  duty  of  defending  them 
against  foreign  aggression,  to  introduce  wliat  Mr.  I 
Madison*  declared  to  be  "an  element  of  imbecil-  t 
ity"  in  their  midst?  Would  it  not  tend  to  in- 
crease, as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  the  danger  of 
war  with  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  | 
with  the  people  of  the  adjoining  territories?  And 
if  so — which  would  seem  to  be  quite  apparent — 
have  we  really  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Constitution,  to  extend  and  sustain  the  institution 
of  slavery  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean?  Is  that  the  guarantee  which  is 
found  in  the  Constitution?  No,  sir;  it  is  our  duty 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  good  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  harmony  with  those 
great  principles  of  human  right  and  liberty,  which 
this  whole  people,  as  a  people,  have  united  to  de- 
clare and  establish.  Those  principles  can  never 
authorize  Congress  to  create  slavery,  or  any  other 
institution  founded  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, nor  to  disturb  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  laying  the  foundation  for  the  establish- 
ment, in  the  free  Territories  of  the  Union,  of  new 
States,  to  be  admitted  with  a  slave  representation 
to  increase  the  inequalities  already  existing. 

Mr.  HALE  then  took  the  floor,  and  moved  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed 
until  Monday;  which  was  agreed  "to. 

Mr.  BADGER,  by  unanimous  consent,  submit- 
ted the  following  amendment,  which  he  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Mr.  FooTE  this  morning: 

Sec.  12.  After  the  word  "  inhabitants"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  restriction  expressed  in 
the  sixth  article  of  the  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the  government 
ofthe  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio." 

Mr.  FOOTE  said  that  this  amendment  was  the 
result  of  a  conference  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  himself,  and  he  accepted  it  as 
a  modification  of  his  own. 

[This  debate  to  be  continued.^ 


at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  measure,  to  call 
out  the  public  judgment  upon  its  merits.  I  shall 
not  probably  ask  for  the  final  action  upon  it  at  this 
session,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  shall  hope  to 
obtain  for  it  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress at  its  next  ses.«ion,  sustained,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  it  must  be,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  a  war,  bring- 
ing a  heavy  charge  upon  the  treasury,  with  a  rev- 
enue depending  mainly  upon  loans,  I  should  have 
felt  it  a  duty  to  have  brought  this  measure  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  early  in  the  session,  and 
endeavored  to  have  obtained  its  sanction  to  it;  but 
whilst  the  war  continued,  with  an  increasing  debt, 
I  could  not  consent  to  throw  additional  burdens 
upon  the  treasury,  ns  this  bill  may  temporarily, 
even  for  the  attainment  of  a  boon. so  important  to 
the  whole  people  as  I  believe  this  measure  will 
prove  to  be.  • 

But,  the  war  being  ended,  I  now,  by  the  direc- 
tion ofthe  committee,  bring  forward  the  measure; 
but  as  the  finances  are  unsettled,  as  neither  the 
expenditures  nor  the  revenue,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  can  for  some  time  be  known,  we  do  not 
propose  to  have  the  law  go  into  operation  until 
July,  1849. 

This  bill  is  simple  in  its  provisions,  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  penny-postage  system.  Itestablishes 
three  cents  as  the  uniform  postage  on  letters  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  the  same  sum 
for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  the  postage  to  be  prepaid,  and  if  not  so 
prepaid,  the  postage  to  be  five  cents. 

The  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other 
printed  matter,  which  has  always  been  complicated, 
is  somewhat  reduced  and  greatly  simplified  by 
adopting  a  uniform  principle  of  taxing  by  weight, 
discontinuing  all  distinctions  between  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals,  or  between  periodicals  and 
non-periodicals.  Newspapers  and  all  other  publi- 
cations are  to  be  charged  one  cent  postage  for  any 
distance,  when  the  weight  does  not  exceed  one 
ounce,  and  the  same  for  every  additional  ounce  or 
fractional  part  thereof.  Newspapers  of  the  common 
size, such  as  the  two  principal  papers  in  this  city, 
weigh  a  trifle  shortofan  ounce.  To  this  general  rule 
there  is  one  exception  intended  to  favor  the  coun- 
try or  interior  presses;  reducing  the  charge  to  half 
a  cent  on  papers  not  sent  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  office  of  publication,  and  not  weighing 
over  ond*ounce.  Some  of  the  committee  had 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  exception,  but  it 
was  thought  best  to  present  it  for  consideration. 

The  bill  contains  same  provisions,  not  hitherto 
introduced  into  our  system,  which  prevail  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  collection,  depositing,  and  delivery  of 
letters  in  the  large  cities.  It  is  believed  that  by 
judicious  arrangements  these  provisions  may  be 
executed  with  very  little  expense,  and  which  must 
afford  great  conveniences,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  low  rate  of  postage,  greatly  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  mail  communications. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  re- 
form to  the  whole  people  in  an  economical,  social, 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Indeed,  their  importance  can  hardly  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  in  my  judgment  they  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  This  system  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  a  universal  frank;  for  a  rate  of  postage 
so  low  that  the  poorest  person  will  hardly  regard 
it,  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  free  communication. 
It  was  my  desire  to  have  fixed  the  rate  at  2^  cents, 
if  we  had  a  coin  of  that  denomination — a  qiiarler 
dime,  which  I  think  desirable.  But  as  it  will  be 
easier  to  descend  than  to  ascend,  we  thoijght  it 
best  to  adopt  the  rate  of  three  cents  at  this  time. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  system  being  admitted, 
the  only  doubt  there  can  be  is  as  to  its  success  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  But  in  this  respect  any 
more  than  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  meas- 
use,  it  is  not  now  to  be  viewed  as  an  experiment. 
It  rests  upon  a  principle  well  established,  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed, 
even  in  England,  where  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  more  than  seven  years.  This  principle 
is  the  increase  of  consumption,  or  of  letters  bearing 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  charge. 
But  the  full  results  of  this  principle  cannot  be  im- 
mediately realized;  the  increase  goes  on  from  year 
to  year;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  after  its  first  and 
most  powerful  effect  has  been  realized,  the  princi- 
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What,  then,  are  the  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States?  Has  Con- 
gress power  to  prohibit  or  to  authorize  the  prohibi- 
tion of  human  slavery  in  a  Territory  in  which  it 
does  not  exist?  This  power  has  been  exercised 
from  the  origin  of  the  Government.  It  was  exer- 
cised under  the  Confederation  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  with  the  assent  of  the  delegates  from  every 
State.  And  almost  immediately  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Government  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, an  act  was  passed  containing  the  neces- 
sary provisions  in  order  that  the  ordinance  might 
"  continue  to  have  full  effect."  It  was  exercised 
again  in  what  is  called  the  Missouri  compromise, 
and  in  the  organi/.ation  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  For  the  source  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories,  resort  has  commonly  been 
had  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  em- 
powers Congress  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  of  the  United  States." 
But  I  think  it  is  also  expressly  conferred,  as  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  by  the 
provision  "  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
'  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
'  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
'  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
'  stitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States," 
&c. 

If  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  the  right  to  acquire  the  dominion 
or  sovereignty  over  new  territory  which  has  not, 
by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self- 
government,  thereby  creating  the  necessity  for 
legislation.  Congress  must  pass  the  proper  and  ne- 
cessary laws  to  meet  the  exigency.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  Congress  must  judge  what,  laws  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  States,  as  such,  have  no  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  nation  to  justify  their  inter- 
ference with  its  government.  No  citizen  of  a  State 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  or  without  his  prop- 
erty till  Congress  gives  him  the  liberty.  Congress 
may,  if  it  judge  it  best,  keep  the  territory  wholly 
unoccupied,  as  was  proposed  in  regard  to  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  or 
it  may  dispose  of  the  land  to  immigrants  from 
abroad,  to  free  people  of  color,  or  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  If  Congress  deem  it  most  promotive  of  the 
general  interest  to  provide  for  its  settlement  as  free 
territory,  excluding  no  one,  but  securing  to  every 
inhabitat]t  his  personal  liberty,  whose  rights,  I 
ask,  are  violated? 

When  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  emigrates  with 
his  property  to  settle  in  another  State  or  Territory, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  which  he  has 
abandoned,  or  to  have  a  claim  on  her  sovereignty 
for  his  protection.  He  goes  upon  the  public  ter- 
ritory as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  and  to  nothing  more. 

If  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  emigrates  to  a 
slave  State  with  his  slaves,  though  he  does  not 
carry  with  him  the  slave  laws  of  South  Carolina, 
he  carries  with  him  what  those  laws  regarded  as 
property,  and  which  by  the  comity  of  the  State  to 
which  he  has  come  will,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  laws,  continue  to  be  so  regarded.  But  the 
condition  of  the  slave  there  will  be  governed,  not 
by  the  law  of  South  Carolina,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  into  which  his  master  has  brought  him 
to  reside.  If  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  instead 
of  going  witli  his  slave  to  a  slave  State,  should  take 
him  to  Massachusetts,  he  would  there  be  regarded 
as  a  freeman.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  slave 
law  there  that  recognizes  the  right  of  man  to  hold 
property  in  man;  and  the  lawof  comity  never  pre- 
vails in  favor  of  a  law  which  violates  the  law  of 
our  own  country,  or  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  if  the 
same  citizen  had  brought  his  horse  to  Massachu- 
setts, he  would,  of  course,  have  remained  his  prop- 
erty still,  because  the  horse,  like  any  inanimate 
property,  is  everywhere  the  subject  of  ownership. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave  escape  from  South 
Carolina,  and  come  as  a  fugitive  to  a  free  State, 
the  master  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  re- 
take him  wherever  he  can  find  him,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  carrying  him  back  to  the  State  under  whose 
laws  he  was  held  to  service  or  labor. 

But  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  though  they  recognized  slavery  as  ex- 
isting in  the  States  which  tolerated  it,  in  regard  to 
persons  held  to  labor  by  their  laws,  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  Constitution  every  expression  that 
might  be  construed  into  an  admission  that  there 
could  be  property  in  man.  Mr.  Madison  objected 
to  a  clause  as  it  was  originally  reported,  on  the 
ground  "  that  it  admitted  that  there  could  be  prop- 
erty in  men,"  an  idea  which  "he  thought  it  wrong 
to  admit  into  the  Constitution,"  and  it  was  altered 
in  conformity  with  his  wishes. 

What,  then,  is  the  property  which  a  slave-owner 
has  in  his  slave?  It  is  just  that  power  which  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  resides 
confer.  If  those  laws  do  not  recognize  slavery  as 
there  existing,  it  is  nothing,  for  the  laws  of  the 
Slate  he  has  left  have  ceased  to  operate.  In  every 
community  in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  un- 
controlled by  positive  law,  all  men  are  free  and 
equal  in  regard  to  their  personal  rights.  Slavery 
is  a  status  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  It  had  its 
origin  in  force,  and  can  exist,  as  a  legal  relation, 
only  by  positive  law.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  free  States  alone;  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  the  slave  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  free.  In  a  volume  of  reports  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Walker's 
Rep.  36)  is  contained  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi,  that 

"  Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  exists^  and  can  exist,  only  through  municipal 
regulations." 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  83,  it  is  said  by  the 
court: 

"  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  slaves  are  ex- 
pressly designated  as  persons.  The  right  of  the  master 
exists  not  by  force  of  the  law  of  nations  or  of  nature,  but  by 
virtue  only  of  the  positive  law  of  the  State." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
in  a  case  reported  in  14th  of  Martin,  404,  say  that 
the  relation  of  owner  and  slave  in  the  States  of  this 
Union,  in  which  it  has  a  legal  existence,  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  municipal  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  also,  in  3 
Marshall,  470,  say: 

"  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  we 
consider  that  as  a  right  existing  by  a  positive  lawof  a  mu- 
nicipal character,  without  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature." 

This,  too,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law, 
and  fully  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.*  Hence  it  was  that 
when  the  ordinance  of  1787  declared  that  slavery 
should  not  exist  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  all  slaves  then  there,  or  afterwards  brought 
there  by  their  masters,  became  free. 

If  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  be  true,  it  would  follow  that  the 
moment  foreign  territory  is  acquired  by  treaty  or 
otherwise,  it  becomes,  eo  instanti,  slave  territory, 
having  local  laws  to  sustain  the  unnatural  relation 
of  owner  and  slave — laws  which  cannot  be  abro- 
gated while  the  territorial  government  shall  endure. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  slave  laws 
would  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  the  action 
of  the  President  and  Senate  in  the  formation  of  a 
treaty,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  propria  vigore,  on  the  territory 
acquired.  The  property  of  the  South  Carolina 
slaveholder  is  just  that  control  over  the  life  of 
another  which  the  laws  of  that  State  give  him. 
The  property  of  a  Delaware  slaveholder  being  that 
alone  which  the  milder  laws  of  Delaware  confer, 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  offspring  of  the  one 
are  slaves  for  life,  while  those  of  the  other  are  but 
servants  for  a  time.  Which  of  these  slave  laws  are 
to  spring  into  existence  in  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ?  Or  are  the  inhabitants  and  territorial 
authorities  to  be  required  to  become  skilled  in  the 
slave  laws  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  be  able  to  admin- 
ister them  in  all  their  variety?  No,  sir.  Unless  a 
slave  law  is  enacted  by  Congress,  or  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  by  their  authority,  the  natural  law 
of  liberty,  as  proclaimed  by  our  fathers,  will  remain 
in  full  force.  And  whoever  removes  there  with  his 
slave,  comes  into  a  jurisdiction  where  no  law  exists 
to  retain  him  in  servitude. 

But,  sir,  if  this  be  not  univei'sally  conceded  to 


*ror  further  illustration  of  these  principles,  see  2  Barn- 
well and  Cresvvell's  Reports,  448;  18  Pickering's  Reports, 
192 ;  16  Peter*'  Reports,  611 ;  3  Missouri,  270. 


be  the  law,  I  would  not  leave  it  as  a  matter  of 
doubt,  in  the  organization  of  a  Territory  now  free. 
Not  only  is  there  now  no  slave  law  existing  in 
Oregon,  but  the  people  have  endeavored,  by  a  fun- 
damental law,  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery.  Why  should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  desire  to  inflict  it  on  them, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils?  Will  the  people  of 
the  United  States  be  benefited  by  so  doing  ?  Will 
the  people  of  Oregon  be  benefited  ?  Senators  who 
oppose  this  prohibition  admit  that,  in  its  practical 
operation,  no  public  interest  will  be  prejudiced  by 
it.  They  say  that  slavery  can  never  be  profitably 
introduced  into  Oregon.  Then  why  not  suffer  the 
prohibition  to  continue  ?  Other  Senators  entertain 
a  very  different  opinion.  There  is  nothing  invidious 
in  this  prohibition.  It  is  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  universally  approved  at  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  and  which  has  immortalized  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  Territory  is  equally  open  to  the  immigration 
of  the  free  laborers  of  the  southern  as  well  as  of  the 
northern  States.  The  number  of  slaveholders,  in 
relation  to  the  entire  free  population  of  the  south- 
ern States,  is  comparatively  small.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants  from  the  South  are  not 
slaveholders.  They  go  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a 
system  which  inevitably  tends  to  the  dishonor  of 
free  labor,  and  to  subject  them  and  their  families 
to  innumerable  privations.  To  those  who  desire 
to  emigrate  with  their  slaves,  immense  and  fertile 
regions  are  now  open  and  unoccupied,  far  exceed- 
ing in  extent  the  territory  which  invites  the  settle- 
ment of  the  free  laborer  of  the  North  and  South. 
We  are  here  to  legislate  on  this  question  as  Amer- 
ican statesmen  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
welfare,  and  not  of  merely  sectional  interests.  The 
territories  acquired  by  this  Government  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  States,  must  be  as  completely  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  in  all  proper  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, as  those  of  a  State  are  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  government.  The  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries have  no  constitutional  rights,  as  such,  until 
they  are  extended  to  them  by  Congress,  as  they 
are  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  in  every 
act  for  the  government  of  a  Territory.  It  seems 
preposterous  to  claim,  then,  that  in  a  Territory  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  any  State,  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  ceased  to  be  the  citizens  of  any  State — a 
Territory  in  which  slavery  has  never  existed,  its 
exclusion,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  its  in- 
habitants, can  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  any 
State  or  individual  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  No  citizen  has  any  such  inter- 
est in  the  cornmon  property  of  the  Union  as  to  ren- 
der it  unjust  for  Congress  to  deny  to  him  the  right 
of  settling  upon  it  with  his  slaves.  If  so,  it  would 
be  equally  unjust  to  give  power  to  the  people  to 
exclude  him,  by  their  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  so  long  as  any  portion,  of  the  soil  within 
its  limits  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  it  is  competent  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or  New  York, 
to  prohibit  the  continuance  of  slavery  within  those 
States  respectively,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  slave  property  which  prevents  it  from 
being  the  object  of  exclusion  by  any  government  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
of  the  United  Slates,  wilhoui  the  limits  of  a  State. 
The  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  im- 
plies the  truth  of  the  principle  I  have  asserted.  By 
that  article,  slaves  are  regarded  as  persons  from 
whom  service  may  be  due,  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  slave  laws  have  force,  and  the  right 
to  keep  them  there  in  servitude,  by  virtue  of  those 
laws,  is  declared  and  secured.  This  right  being 
acknowledged  to  that  extent  only,  it  follows  that 
an  escape  by  a  slave,  or  his  forcible  abduction  from 
the  State  whose  laws  hold  him  in  servitude,  is  re- 
garded as  a  violation  of  duty;  a  wrongful  act,  which, 
consequently,  does  not  confer  on  him  the  right  to 
be  regarded  as  a  freeman  in  the  State  to  which  he 
has  fled,  or  been  forcibly  carried,  if  his  master  de- 
sire to  retake  him  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  him 
again  to  servitude  in  the  Statefrom  which  he  fled. 
The  same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  relation 
of  master  and  apprentice  for  a  time.  The  provision 
in  the  Constitution  is  founded  on  a  principle  some- 
what analogous  to  that  which  provides  for  the  sur- 
render of  fiigitives  from  justice.  It  gives  extra- 
territorial force  to  the  local  law  Just  so  far  as  is 
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necessary  to  prevent  the  fugitive  from  gaining  his 
liberty,  by  what  the  law  of  his  domicil  regards  as 
a  wrongful  act.  But  it  has  been  invariably  decided, 
that  if  the  owner  of  a  slave  voluntarily  takes  him 
into  a  State  where  no  law  exists  to  impair-the  nat- 
ural equality  of  rights,  the  slave  is  free. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  Suppose  he  is  shipjied  on  board 
of  a  vessel  bound  from  one  slave  State  to  another 
on  the  high  seas  ? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  that  question  I  may  per- 
haps differ  in  opinion  from  some  Senators  whose 
views  on  this  subject  are  generally  coincident  with 
my  own.  In  my  judgment  he  ought  to  be  free.  If 
negroes,  originally  belonging,  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, or  Virginia,  are  shipped  as  merchandise  on 
board  of  a  vessel  to  be  transported  on  the  high  seas 
to  a  s«uthern  market  for  sale,  by  virtue  of  what 
law,  I  ask,  are  they  holden  as  properly,  while 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  territorial  limits  of  either  of  those  States .'  Does 
the  vessel  carry  with  her  any  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  ?  If 
those  States  had  been  separate  and  independent 
sovereignties,  like  Spain  or  France,  the  laws  of  the 
State  under  whose  flag  they  were  sailing  would 
have  determined  the  personal  relations  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  board.  The  vessel,  while  on  the  high 
seas,  would  have  been  regarded,  with  all  on  board, 
as  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which 
she  belonged.  But  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States 
is  confined  to  their  territorial  limits.  The  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  vessels  at  sea  is  national.  Commerce 
and- navigation  by  sea  are  subject  to  the  exclusive 
regulation  of  Congress.  Our  vessels  are  vessels 
not  of  a  particular  State,  but  of  the  United  States, 
whose  flag  they  bear;  and  offences  committed  on. 
board  of  them  at  sea  are  offences  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States.  The  slave  laws  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  therefore,  could  have  no 
force  of  themselves  on  board  a  vessel  on  the  high 
seas,  any  more  than  they  would  have  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa  over  a  slave  who  had  been  voluntarily 
sent  there  by  his  master.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  confers  no  power  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  or  regulate  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. It  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  power  "  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States,"  to  protect 
or  recognize  as  legitimate  coinmerce  the  traffic  in, 
and  transportation  of,  slaves  by  sea  as  merchan- 
dise. But  as  Congress  have  in  fact  passed  a  law 
to  regulate  the  coastwise  transportation  of  slaves, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  during  their  passage 
on  shipboard,  their  former  legal  relation  would 
continue. 

Sir,  I  cannot  regard  this  as  a  merely  local  ques- 
tion, affecting  the  people  of  Oregon  alone.  It  is  a 
great  question  of  national  policy,  involving  respon- 
sibilities and  consequences  affecting  the  whole 
American  people,  and  fixing  for  all  future  time  the 
destinies  of  our  immense  territorial  acquisitions 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.  We  have  not  acquired 
this  territory  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  room 
for  the  expansion  of  our  population.  We  have 
room  enough  already,  and  to  spare,  for  generations 
yet-unborn.  It  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  national 
interest  from  its  position,  its  capabilities  of  sustain- 
ing a  vigorous  and  industrious  population,  and  of 
opening  to  our  enterprising  citizens  new  avenues 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world.  It  belongs 
to  the  nation — to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  an  organized  community.  It  is  for  us,  acting 
as  their  representatives,  discarding  our  sectional 
feelings,  and  regarding  it  as  a  national  question,  to 
judge  of  what  will  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people,  and  now,  while  the  territory  is 
all  free,  to  decide,  for  all  time  to  come,  whether  it 
will  promote  the  common  weal,  and  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  plant 
slavery  there  or  to  exclude  it. 

Who  that  bears  in  mind  the  countless  blessings 
that  have  been,  and  are  now,  enjoyed  by  the  great 
States,  whose  unexampled  prosperity  has  filled  the 
once  Northwestern  Territory  with  a  prosperous 
and  happy  people,  and  aided  so  much  to  the  wealth 
and  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  this  Republic,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  can  wish  to  deprive  the  people 
of  Oregon  of  the  opportunity  of  imitating  this 
glorious  example?  Have  we  not  a  common  in- 
terest in  whatever  will  promote  the  prosperity  and 
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add  to  the  strength  of  our  possessions  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Pacific'  Will  it  aid  us  in  the  perforjjn- 
ance  of  our  common  duty  of  defending  them 
against  foreign  aggression,  to  introduce  what  Mr. 
Madison*  declared  to  be  "an  element  of  imbecil- 
ity" in  their  midst?  Would  it  not  tend  to  in- 
crease, as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  the  danger  of 
war  with  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as 
with  the  people  of  the  adjoining  territories?  And 
if  so — which  would  seem  to  be  quite  apparent — 
have  we  really  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Constitution,  to  extend  and  sustain  the  institution 
of  slavery  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean?  Is  that  the  guarantee  which  is 
found  in  the  Constitution?  No,  sir;  it  is  our  duly 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  good  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  harmony  with  those 
great  principles  of  human  right  and  liberty,  which 
this  whole  people,  as  a  people,  have  united  to  de- 
clare and  establish.  Those  principles  can  never 
authorize  Congress  to  create  slavery,  or  any  other 
institution  founded  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, nor  to  disturb  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  laying  the  foundation  for  the  establish- 
ment, in  the  free  Territories  of  the  Union,  of  new 
States,  to  be  admitted  with  a  slave  representation 
to  increase  the  inequalities  already  existing. 

Mr.  HALE  then  took  the  floor,  and  moved  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed 
until  Monday;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BADGER,  by  unanimous  consent,  submit- 
ted the  following  amendment,  which  he  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Mr.  FooTE  this  morning: 

Seo.  19.  After  the  word  "inhabitants"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  restriction  expressed  in 
the  sixth  article  of  the  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the  government 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio." 

Mr.  FOOTE  said  that  this  amendment  was  the 
result  of  a  conference  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  himself,  and  he  accepted  it  as 
a  modification  of  his  own. 

[This  debate  to  be  continued.] 


REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGK. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  NILES, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  21  ,-1848, 

On  reporting  *'  A  Bill  for  Reducing  the  Rates  of 

Postage." 

Mr.  NILES  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  am  authorized  and  directed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  to  report  the  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  It  is  a 
measure  to  which  the  public  mind  has  been  directed 
of  late,  one  perhaps  second  to  no  other  in  import- 
ance, and,  if  carried  out,  cannot  fail  of  being  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficent  results  to  the  whole 
people.  We  have  legislated  for  the  army  and 
navy,  for  war  and  for  peace,  for  futurity  and  pos- 
terity, for  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  not 
forgetting  in  our  discussions  the  interests  of  Mex- 
ico and  Yucatan.  But  what  have  we  done  to 
advance  the  convenience  or  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  their  private,  social,  or  commercial  rela- 
tions ? 

Without  intending  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this 
measure  at  this  time,  I  propose  to  state  some  facts, 
accompanied  with  a  few  suggestions,  to  go  before 
the  public  with  the  bill,  my  principal  object  being 


*  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  speech  in  the  Congressof  1789,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  would  venture  to  say,  it  is  as  much  for  the  interests  of 
'  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
'Every  addition  they  receive  to  the  number  of  their  slaves 
'tends  to  weaken  them,  and  renders  them  less  capable  of 
'  defence.  In  case  of  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  they 
'will  he  the  means  of  inviting  attack,  instead  of  repelling 
'invasion.  It  is  a  necessary  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
'  ment  to  protect  every  part  of  the  empire  against  danger,  as 
'well  internal  as  external.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
'  tends  to  increase  this  danger,  though  it  may  be  a  local  af- 
'  fair,  yet  if  it  involve  national  expense  or  safety,  it  becomes 
'  of  concern  to  evertj  part  of  the  Union,  and  is  a  proper  sub- 
'  jpct  for  the  consideration  of  tliose  charged  with  the  general 
'  administratioa  of  the  government." 


at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  measure,  to  call 
out  the  public  judgment  upon  its  merits.  I  shall 
not  probably  ask  for  the  final  action  upon  it  at  this 
session,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  shall  hope  to 
obtain  for  it  the  favorable  consideiation  of  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session,  sustained,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  it  must  be,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  an 
enlio;htened  public  opinion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  a  war,  bring- 
ing a  heavy  charge  upon  the  treasury,  with  a  rev- 
enue depending  mainly  upon  loans,  I  should  have 
felt  it  a  duty  to  have  brought  this  measure  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  early  in  the  session,  and 
endeavored  to  have  obtained  its  sanction  to  it;  but 
whilst  the  war  continued,  with  an  increasing  debt, 
I  could  not  consent  to  throw  additional  burdens 
upon  the  treasury,  as  this  bill  may  temporarily, 
even  for  the  attainment  of  a  boon. so  important  to 
the  whole  people  as  I  believe  this  measure  will 
prove  to  be.  • 

But,  the  war  being  ended,  I  now,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  bring  forward  the  measure; 
but  as  the  finances  are  unsettled,  as  neither  the 
expenditures  nor  the  revenue,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  can  for  some  time  be  known,  we  do  not 
propose  to  have  the  law  go  into  operation  until 
July,  1849. 

This  bill  is  simple  in  its  provisions,  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  penny-postage  system.  Itestablishes 
three  cents  as  the  uniform  postage  on  letters  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  the  same  sum 
for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  the  postage  to  be  prepaid,  and  if  not  so 
prepaid,  the  postage  to  be  five  cents. 

The  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other 
printed  matter,  which  has  always  been  complicated, 
is  somewhat  reduced  and  greatly  simplified  by 
adopting  a  uniform  principle  of  taxing  by  weight, 
discontinuing  all  distinctions  between  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals,  or  between  periodicals  and 
non-periodicals.  Newspapers  and  all  other  publi- 
cations are  to  be  charged  one  cent  postage  for  any 
distance,  when  the  weight  does  not  exceed  one 
ounce,  and  the  same  for  every  additional  ounce  or 
fractional  part  thereof.  Newspapers  of  the  common 
size,  such  as  the  two  principal  papers  in  this  city, 
weigh  a  trifle  short  of  an  ounce.  To  this  general  rule 
there  is  one  exception  intended  to  favor  the  coun- 
try or  interior  presses;  reducing  the  charge  to  half 
a  cent  on  papers  not  sent  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  office  of  publication,  and  not  weighing 
over  ond*ounce.  Some  of  the  committee  had 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  exception,  but  it 
was  thought  best  to  present  it  for  consideration. 

The  bill  contains  same  provisions,  not  hitherto 
introduced  into  our  system,  which  prevail  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  collection,  depositing,  and  delivery  of 
letters  in  the  large  cities.  It  is  believed  that  by 
judicious  arrangements  these  provisions  may  be 
executed  with  very  little  expense,  and  which  must 
afford  great  conveniences,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  low  rate  of  postage,  greatly  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  mail  communications. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  re- 
form to  the  whole  people  in  an  economical,  social, 
and  commercial  point  of  vfew,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Indeed,  their  importance  can  hardly  be  fullyappre- 
ciated,  and  in  my  judgment  they  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  This  system  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  a  universal  frank;  for  a  rate  of  postage 
so  low  that  the  poorest  person  will  hardly  regard 
it,  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  free  communication. 
It  was  my  desire  to  have  fixed  the  rate  at  2i  cents, 
if  we  had  a  coin  of  that  denomination — a  qiiarler 
dime,  which  I  think  desirable.  But  as  it  will  be 
easier  to  descend  than  to  ascend,  we  thoiight  it 
best  to  adopt  the  rate  of  three  cents  at  this  time. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  system  being  admitted, 
the  only  doubt  there  can  be  is  as  to  its  success  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  But  in  this  respect  any 
more  than  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  meas- 
use,  it  is  not  now  to  be  viewed  as  an  experiment. 
It  rests  upon  a  principle  well  established,  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed, 
even  in  England,  where  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  rnore  than  seven  years.  This  principle 
is  the  increase  of  consumption,  or  of  letters  bearing 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  charge. 
But  the  full  results  of  this  principle  cannot  be  im- 
mediately realized;  the  increase  goes  oti  from  year 
to  year;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  after  its  first  and 
most  powerful  effect  has  been  realized,  the  princi- 
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pie  appears  to  retain  its  power  in  about  the  same 
decree,  and  the  increase  continues  about  the  same 
for'^a  series  of  years,  and  perhaps  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Such  has  been  its  result  in  England.  The 
system  has  been  in  operation  there  now  going  on 
ei^ht  years.  The  first  year  the  increase  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  per  cent,  and  for  the  i 
subsequent  six  years  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent.;  the  last  year  it  was  about  twenty -three  per 

cent. 

In  support  of  these  statements,  as  well  as  to  show 
my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this  great  measure, 
I  cannot  forbear  to  read  a  letterfrom  Joseph  Hume, 
the  distinguished  English  reformer.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  our  minister  in  London,  and  dated  the 
2d  March,  1848: 

"  Bear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  copy  of 
a  paper  I  have  preijarcdat  Vie  request  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  show  the  pro-iress  ofiucrcase  of  tlie  number  of  letters 
by  the  Post  Offiee  here,  since  the  reduction  of  the  poitaae, 
and  X  hope  it  may  induce  your  Governine«t  to  adopt  the 
same  course.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reform,  among  tlie 
manv  reforms  that  I  haxe  promoted  during  the  last  forty 
years,  that  has  had  and  will  have  better  results  towards  the 
impro'vement  of  this  country,  morally,  socially,  and  com- 
merciallv. 

"  I  wish,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  coramunication  by 
letters,  news|iapers,  and  pamphlets  should  pass  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britian  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  the  intercomumiiication  of  knowledge  and 
kindlv  feelings  must  be  tlie  result,  tendiui.'  to  the  promotion 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  to  maintain  peace,  50  desirable 
to  all  countries." 

Appended  to  this  letter  is  a  table  showing  the 
progressive  increase  of  letters  in  England  since  the 
adoption  of  the  penny  system  of  postage.^  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  1639,  the  last  year  of  the  old 
system,  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  was  76 
millions;  in  1840  it  increased  to  1G9  millions;  in 
1841  to  196^  millions;  in  1342  to  208,^  millions; 
in  1843  to  220i  millions;  in  1844  to  242  millions; 
in  1845  to  27U  millions;  in  1846  to  2991  millions; 
in  1847  to  322"milUons.  The  progressive  increase 
the  last  year  was  quite  equal  to  the  average  for  the 
whole  period,  except  the  first  year.  And  this 
progressive  increase  is  the  result  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple, as  under  the  old  system  the  revenues  of  the 
Post  Office  had  been  nearly  stationary  for  twenty 
years,  amounting  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  per  annum.  In  1847  the  gross  revenue 
fell  short  of  what  it  was  previous  to  the  change  to  | 
the  low  rate,  about  =£400,000,  But  Mr.  Hume, 
in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  says:  "  I  am  ; 
informed  by  the  General  Post  Office  that  the  gross  , 
revenue  this  year  will  equal,  it  is  expflped,  the  : 
gross  amount  of  postage  the  year  before  the  postage 
was  reduced."  Such  has  been  the  fijiancial  result 
of  the  system  of  low  postage  in  England.  But 
the  principle  has  by  no  means  exhausted  its  power; 
the  ratio  of  increase  was  nearly  as  great  the  last  as 
the  preceding  years,  excepting  the  first.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  established  that  the  low 
principle  will,  when  its  power  is  fully  exerted,  be 
as  efficacious  in  respect  to  revenue  as  the  principle 
of  higher  rates.  But  it  requires  lime  to  realize  its 
results.  It  has  been  in  operation  eight  years  in 
England,  and  the  increase  still  goes  on,  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  with  former  years.  In  eight  years 
the  increase  has  been  nearly  five  hundred  per  cent. 
The  efficiency  of  this  principle  depends  on  two 
elements:  first,  the  increase  of  consumption;  and, 
secondly,  the  attraction  of  all  letters  into  the  mail. 
In  this  country,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  the  result  has  been  equally  successful 
and  satisfactory.  The  reduction  by  the  act  of  1845 
was  only  a  halfway  measure.  It  was  a  reduction 
of  about  fifty  per  cent.;  the  average  rate  of  postage 
at  that  time  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  two  rates  of  five  and  ten 
cents,  being  an  average  of  seven  and  a  half.  This 
bill  will  be  a  reduction  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
ufK)n  the  present  rates.  But  the  effect  of  an  equal 
per  cent,  reduction  by  this  bill  011  present  rates, 
with  the  red  action  bytheact  of  1845,  must  be  much 
greater  on  the  increase  of  letters,  as  that  law  still 
left  the  rates  comparatively  high,  whilst  this  bill 
will  reduce  them  to  little  more  than  a  nominal  sum. 
The  act  of  1845  can  have  had  little  or  no  efl'ect  on 
letters  subjected  to  the  lowest  rate  of  postage  under 
the  former  law,  as  the  reduction  was  only  one  and 
a  quarter  cent,  whilst  the  present  bill  will  reduce 
that  rate  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Although  the  act  of  1845  was  but  a  halfway 
measure,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  introducing 
the  principle  of  the  low  or  penny  system,  yet  its 


influenceon  consumption  has  been  very  great.  The 
whole  number  of  chargeable  letters  in  1843,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  report  of  The  Postmaster  General,  was 
24,267,552,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  §3,525,260. 
The  number  of  chargeable  letters,  including  ship 
letters,  during  the  year  1847,  was  52,173,4s0,  being 
aiT  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. 
in  two  years  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
law  establishing  five  and  ten  cent  rates.  The  re- 
venue from  letter  postage  last  year  was  53,254,512, 
including  §200,000  paid  for  the  Government  post- 
ages, being  only  §270,658  less  than  the  letter  post- 
age in  1843  under  the  system  of  high  posu^es.  In 
two  years,  theretbre,  the  revenue  has  nearly  come 
up  to  what  it  was  previous  to  the  reduction;  and, 
by  the  reduction  of  half  a  million  in  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1845,  the  whole  revenues  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
quite  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  department. 
Tins  result  of  the  partial  reduction  by  the  act  of 
1845  is  much  more  favorable  than  any  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  measure  at  the  time  anticipated,  and 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  aflfording  the  strongest 
evidence  that  the  low  postage  system  will  prove  as 
successful  and  as  efficient  for  revenue  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  has  in  England.  That  the  revenues  would 
equal  the  expenses  of  the  department  in  two  years, 
no  one,  when  the  reduction  was  made,  anticipated. 
And  it  is  estimated  by  the  Postmaster  General  that 
the  whole  revenues  the  current  year  will  amount 
to  §4,313,157,  being  more  than  an  average  of  the 
revenues  of  the  department  for  nine  years  prece- 
ding the  reduction.  Such  has  been  the  gratifying 
and  truly  astonishing  success  of  the  partial  reduc- 
tion of  postage  in  this  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  measure  now 
proposed  by  the  committee  cannot  be  regarded  as 
involving  any  great  responsibility  in  a  financial 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that, 
for  a  few-years,  it  would  throw  some  charge  upon 
the  treasury;  perhaps  the  first  year  some  half  a 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  have  made  the  following  calculation,  based  on 
the  same  rate  of  increase  of  letters  as  has  been 
realized  by  the  reduction  in  1845,  although  I  think 
the  increase  will  be  found  to  be  much  greater: 
An  increase  of  sixty  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  chargeable  let- 
ters last  year  will  make  !53,4T7,-i60  letters  lor  the  first  year ; 
which,  at  three  cents,  will  ^ieid  a  revenue  of . . . . .^,o04,31 

Add  ten  per  cent,  for  double  letters,  is •25,\J4\ 

For  Government  postages,  now  allowed aO,000 

$-2,7->9,359 
For  newspapers,  &c 600,000 


By  this  calculation,  the  letter  postage  would  fall 
off  the  first  year  a  little  over  half  a  million,  as 
coiupared  with  the  last  year.  But  the  increase  of 
letters  would  continue  for  a  series  of  years,  if  not 
indefiniiely,so  that  the  revenue  would  have  a  steady 
and  certain  increase,  and  in  all  probability  would 
soon  be  found  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  immense  benefits  of  this  great  measure, 
in  a  country  like  ours — so  extensive,  with  a  popu- 
luiion  so  generally  educated,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  activity  and  enterprise  of  every  kind,  stimula- 
ted by  our  expanding  railroad  system — it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  speak.  All  must  see  that  they 
would  be  great;  and  no  one,  perhaps,  can  fully 
estimate  their  extent  or  importance.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  these  benefits  would  be  universally 
difiused,  extending  to  all  interests,  to  all  classes, 
and  to  almost  every  individual  in  the  country. 

APPROPKIATIONS  FOE  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 

SPEECH    OF   MR.   F.  P.  STANTON, 

OF  T£^'NESSEE, 
Ix  THE  House  or  P^efeesextatives, 
June  16,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  Forti- 
fications— 

Mr.  STANTON  said: 

Mr.  Chairmax:  I  desire  to  address  the  com- 
mittee briefly  in  support  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  has  just  been  read;  and  1  shall  take  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  me  to  reply  to  some  ob- 
servations which  fell  from  the  honorable  gentle- 


man from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Atkinsoj,]  some  days 
since,  in  reference  to  myself  and  my  votes  upon 
some  amendments  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 
I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Government  to 
require  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  at  the 
diflerent  fortifications  and  naval  stations,  to  make 
observations  of  a  meteorological  character;  and  as 
it  was  on  a  provision  of  this  kind  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  took  occasion  to  make  the  re- 
marks to  which  I  have  referred,  I  think  it  will  be 
strictly  in  order  to  make  some  reply  while  this  bill 
is  before  the  committee.  The  specific  appropria- 
tion to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  addressed 
his  remarks  was  that  of  §2,000,  intended  to  pay  a 
salary  of  that  amount  to  Professor  Espy,  who  waa 
to  be  employed  in  the  Navy  Department,  to  com- 
pare and  classify  the  results  of  observations  in 
meteoroloo:%'. 

The  CHAIR-MAN  inquired  if  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  was  speaking  to  an  amendment 
which  he  intended  to  offer,  or  to  the  general  provis- 
ions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  speak  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  generally:  and  while  discussing  the  subject 
of  fortifications',  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  out  of 
order  in  the  course  I  design  to  pursue.  I  repeat, 
that  the  War  Department  has  directed  observa- 
tions of  the  kind  in  question  to  be  made  by  officers 
in  the  service.  They  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the 
purpose  for  which  such  appropriations  are  made. 
At  the  saiTie  time,  sir,  I  must  candidly  admit  that 
my  object  is  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia;  and  I  think  that,  in  doing  this, 
I  shall  be  found  to  confine  myself  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  the  subject  before  the  committee. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
call  upon  this  committee  to  bear  testimony  that  I 
had  made  no  allusion  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia when  he  made  his  attack  on  me.  I  had  made 
no  attack  on  him,  or  on  any  other  gentleman.  The 
considerations  I  had  presented  were  very  simply  ex- 
pressed, and  unpretending  in  their  character;  they 
could  have  furnished  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
no  possible  provocation  nor  any  reasonable  excuse 
for  making  his  attack  on  me.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man, in  tKis  gratuitous  assault,  stepped  aside  from 
the  subject  then  immediately  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  referred  to  the  annual  message  of  Presi- 
dent Adams  in  1825,  in  which  that  distinguished 
man  recommended  to  Congress  the  establishm.ent 
of  a  national  astronomical  observatory.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  took  occasion,  in  this  ref- 
erence, to  say,  ^Uhen  the  Democrats  ridiculed  the 
'  recommendation,  and  the  words  '  light-houses  in 

♦  the  skies'  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach.  The 
'  Democratic  party  then  repudiated  the  idea  that 
'  the  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to 
'  create  or  establish  a  national  observatory.  What 

•  was  then  considered  Federalism  is  now  advocated, 
'  by  some  of  the  progressive  Democracy.  The 
'  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Staxtox]  has 
'adopted  one  of  the  Federal  notions  of  Mr.  John 
'  Q..  Adams,  as  set  forth  in  his  message;  perhaps 
'  he  has  adopted  the  other,  that  '  the  representative 
'  is  not  to  be  palsied  by  the  will  of  his  constituents.' 
'  He  trusted,  however,  it  was  not  so." 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  offering  in 
this  House  an  amendment  to  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill,  proposing  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  and  publishing  a  Nautical  Almanac. 
I  have  never,  except  in  voting  for  the  general  appro- 
priation bill,  and  offering  that  amendment,  had  any 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  observatory, 
although,  if  it  had  been  m}'  lot  to  have  been  in 
i  Congress  when  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
'  was^assed,  I  should  have  vnted  for  it  with  great 
'  pleasure;  and  I  should  not  have  imagined  that  by 
any  intelligent  gentleman  I  could  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  subjected  myself  to  the  charge  of 
Federalism.  One  other  thing  I  should  mention — the 
astronomical  expedition  to  South  America,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  and  to  advocate,  and 
which  was  adopted   by  a  large  majority  of  the 
House.     This  is  the  extent  of  my  connection  with 
,  the  subject. 

j  Mr.  EMBREE  rpse  to  a  question  of  order.  He 
I  thought  it  was  time  that  the  members  of  this  House 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  business  before 
them,  and  he  desired  the  Chairman  to  confine  gen- 
tlemen to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  forti- 
fications which  was  now  before  the  committee. 
■      The   CHAIRMAN   said  the  gentleman  from 
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Tennessee  was  speaking  of  the  bill  generally,  and 
therefore  he  was  in  order,  and  would  proceed. 

Mr.  ATKINSON  rose  and  said  he  begged  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  would  be  allowed 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  STANTON  resumed,  I  think  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Virginia  was  mistaken  when 
he  supposed,  as  lie  said  the  other  day,  that  this 
particular  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jonn  Q,uincy 
Adams  wa?;  the  principal  cause  of  his  defeat. 

Mr.  ATKINSON.     One  of  the  cau-ses. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Well,  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  defeat.  I  am  aware  that  the  expression  used 
in  that  message — "light-houses  in  the  skies"* — was 
g:reatly  ridiculed,  but  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ou^ht  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
know  that  ridicule  is  not  more  an  argument  than 
the  course  which  that  gentleman  has  himself  seen 
fit  to  adopt — I  mean,  that  of  using  opprobrious 
epithets — of  calling  this,  that,  or  the  other, a  Federal 
measure,  without  undertaking,  by  fair  argument,  to 
show  its  objectionable  character. 

The  honorable  gentleman  is  from  the  proud 
State  of  Virginia — a  State  which  was  once  ju«tly 
entitled  to  be  called  "  the  motherof  statesmen,"  but 
which  must  speedily  lose  that  honorable  appella- 
tion, if  she  puts  forward  such  men  as  this,  to  assert 
and  defend  her  priticiples.  Since  this  subject  has 
been  brought  forward,  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
look  back  a  little,  and  see  what  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  sons  of  Virginia — one  who  has  built  up, 
strengthened,  and  consolidated  her  fame — has  said 
or  done  on  this  subject.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
world,  though  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  known  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson recommended  an  appropriation  for  the  mili- 
tary expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1803,  and 
that,  in  pursuance  of  that  recommendation.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  authorizing  that  expedition. 
Now,  on  looking  at  the  instructions  written  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself  to  those  gentlemen,  when  about 
to  start  upon  their  interesting  journey,  I  find  that 
they  were  directed  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions.    Mr.  Jefferson  said — 

"  Your  observations  are  lo  be  taken  with  great  pains  and 
accuracy;  to  be  entered  distinctly  and  intelligibly  for  others 
as  well  as  yourself;  to  comprehend  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary, with  the  aid  of  the  usual  tables,  to  fix  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  are 
to  lie  rendered  to  the  War  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Hie  ralculations  made  concurrently  by  propel  persons  within 
the  United  States." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  every  station  at  which 
these  observations  were  made,  there  was  a  tempo- 
rary ol)servatory,  a  temporary  "  light-house  in  the 
skies  ;"and,consequently,if  John  Cluincy  Adams, 
in  recommending  such  an  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere,  was  treading  on  Federal 
ground,  Mr.  Jefferson,  more  than  twenty  years 
foefore,  had  trodden  over  the  same  ground,  for  he 
made,  in  substance,  the  saine  recommendation,  and 
caused  appropriations  to  be  made  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  if 
he  has  the  information  to  enable  him  to  reply,  what 
is  the  difference  between  permanent  observatories 
for  astronomical  purposes,  and  migratory,  peram- 
bulating observatories,  sent  to  the.wildest  and  most 
distant  parts  of  the  country  to  make  similar  obser- 
vations ?  What  has  this  Government  to  do  with 
*'  latitudes  and  longitudes  ?"  How,  under  the  sun 
and  stars,  did  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  fall  into  the  Fed- 
eral notion  that  this  Government  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  ascertain  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  places.'  If  the  gentleman  can  show  any  diff'er- 
€nce  in  principle  between  observations  made  on 
the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  temporary 
instruments,  and  observations  made  here  with 
instruments  permanently  fixed  and  adjusted  for 
the  same  purpose,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he 
relieve  the  name  of  Jefferson  from  the  grave  charge 
of  Federalism.     If  he  will  show  this  difference,  by 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  made  in  the  House,  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  examine  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  182.i-'2&,  and  I  find  that  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Adams's  message  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Mercer,  Carter,  Verplanck,  Edwards 
of  Pennsylvania,  Letcher,  Sawyer,  and  Woods  of  Ohio. 
This  cominitttee  reported  a  bill  for  an  obsorvatory.  There 
was  no  minority  report.  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  that  committee  a 
Re|)resentaiive  from  Norlli  Carolina,  then  and  now  profess- 
ing to  be  a  Democrat,  informs  me  that  the  bill  was  so  \»w 
on  the  calendar  as  not  to  be  reached  ;  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  it.  He  thinks 
if  the  bill  had  been  reached,  it  would  have  been  passed  with 
but  little  opposition.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  agitated  afterwards,  | 


any  fair  argument,  I  will  acknowledge  my  error, 
and  repent  of  the  sin  which  he  lays  at  my  door. 
And  now  I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  tills  field  of 
honorable  contest.  As  he  values  his  reputation  for 
candor  and  intelligence,  as  he  values  truth  and 
honesty,  I  invite  him  to  quit  his  petty  personali- 
ties, to  abandon  the  miserable  resort  of  calling 
names — of  pronouncing  me  a  Federalist  because  I 
favor  these  objects — and  to  come  forward,  like  a 
true  Virginian,  who  dares  avow  his  principles  and 
defend  them — to  come  forward  thus  and  defend  his 
position  here. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  had  the  honor  to  submit 
a  few  days  ago,  in  support  of  the  astronomical 
expedition  referred  to,  I  drew  from  a  popular  treat- 
ise on  astronomy  an  illustration,  comparing  the 
moon,  in  its  motions  among  the  stars,  to  the  hands 
of  a  clock  moving  along  the  figures  of  a  dial;  and 
stating  the  irregularities  to  which  that  celestial 
clock  is  subject,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  its 
true  indications,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  irregular- 
ities. I  spoke  of  the  uses  of  the  sextant  by  the 
navy  to  ascertain  the  longitude  at  sea,  by  observa- 
tions of  the  moon;  and  I  argued,  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  constitutional  power  to  purchase  a 
sextant  for  the  purpose  designated,  it  had  equal 
power  to  purchase  and  use  all  other  instruments, 
and  make  all  other  observations,  necessary  to 
make  the  sextant  efficient,  and  to  give  certainty 
and  accuracy  to  its  indications.  This  instrument 
is  utterly  useless  without  the  lunar  tables  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  It  is  true,  we  could  throw 
away  all  the  science  of  the  present  age,  and  go 
back  to  the  use  of  the  log-line  alone.  We  could 
banish  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  our  national 
ships,  but  navigation  would  then  become  a  very 
uncertain  and  dangerous  business,  and  we  should 
be  far  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  also 
true,  that  we  may  borrow  or  buy  our  astronomical 
knowledge  from  other  Governments;  but  the  power 
to  obtain  and  use  the  information  at  all,  necessa- 
rily implies  the  power  to  obtain  it  by  original  ob- 
servations. There  is  doubtless  a  difference  in 
expense  between  purchasing  a  sextant,  and  making 
astronomical  observations  at  a  permanent  observa- 
tory, to  give  accuracy,  security,  and  value  to  the 
indications  of  that  instrument;  but  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  principle.  I  assert,  that  if  this  Govern- 
ment has  power  to  make  clumsy  observations,  it 
has  constitutional  power  to  make  nicer  and  more 
accurate  ones.  If  it  may  use  one  set  of  instru- 
ments, it  may  constitutionally  use  others,  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  provided  they  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  obtaining  the  required  inform- 
ation. Thus  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  an  observatory  is  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  out  the  constitutional  power 
to  "  provide  and  maintain  a  navy." 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  will  at 
least  do  his  own  candor  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  some  ajipearance  of  force  and  truth 
in  this  argument.  I  call  upon  him  to  show  the 
falacy,  if  there  be  any,  involved  in  it.  If  the  gen- 
tleman makes  any  pretension  to  the  character  of  a 
Virginia  statesman,  if  he  be  entitled  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  candor,  and  honesty,  and  intelli- 
gence, he  will  cease  to  make  use  of  the  argument 
of  ignorance,  calling  "nicknames,"  and  casting 
vulgar  slurs  on  those  who  differ  from  him,  and 
will  resort  to  more  respectful  and  legitimate  argu- 
ments. In  such  a  contest  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
him,  with  little  care  which  should  be  the  victor,  so 
that  we  should  finally  arrive  at  the  truth. 

But  the  subject  of  meteorology  was  another  in 
relation  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
seen  fit  to  bring  against  me  the  charge  of  Federal- 
ism. I  will  refer  again  to  the  father  of  Virginia 
Democracy.  Proud  might  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  be,  if  he  had  the  capacity  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  great,  enlightened,  liberal  man. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  instructed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  not  only  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, but  to  observe  as  follows: 

"  Climate,  as  characterized  by  the  thermometer,  by  the 
proportion  of  rainy,  cloudy,  and  clear  days;  by  lightning, 
hail,  snow,  ice;  by  the  access  and  recess  of  frost;  by  the 
wintls  prevailing  at  difi'erent  seasons;  the  dates  at  which 
particular  .plants  put  forth  or  lose  their  flower  or  leaf;  times 
of  appearance  of  particular  birds,  reptiles,  or  insects." 

Now,  in  the  name  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy, 
what  has  this  Government  to  do  with  the  habits  of 
plants  and  flowers;  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects.' 
What  has  it  to  do  with  lightning,  hail,  snow,  ice. 


heat,  cold,  and  winds.'  And  yet  here  is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, as  Presidentof  the  United  States,  actually  or- 
dering meteorological  observations  to  be  made,  and 
expending  the  public  money  for  this  purpose  !  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  either  for- 
gotten or  had  never  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
recommended  and  the  Government  had  sanctioned 
these  operations.  And  now,  when  I  sustain  an 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  honorable  gentleman  cries  out  "  Fed- 
eralism!" But  this  blow  falls  upon  the  head  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  heavily  as  upon  my  humble  self. 

The  national  vessels  of  this  Government,  as  well 
as  all  others,  are  supplied  with  barometers.  By 
a  sudden  change  in  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury,  the  mariner  is  apprized  of  a  great  change 
in  the  weight  of  the  air,  indicating  immense  waves 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  foretelling,  with  absolute 
certainty,  the  approach  of  a  storm.  He  knows 
that  the  hurricane  will  come  as  certainly  as  if  its 
fury  were  then  upon  him.  He  puts  his  ship  in 
order  to  meet  the  storm,  and  thus  he  is  enabled  to 
save  the  public  property  and  the  lives  of  American 
officersand  seamen.  But  what  constitutional  power 
has  this  Government  to  inquire  into  the  changes 
in  the  weight  of  the  atmosi-)here,  or  the  vast  waves 
that  may  agitate  it.'  This  is  meteorology,  and  that 
is  synonymous  with  Federalism!  Let  our  coin- 
modores  order  every  barometer  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  lest  the  taint  of  this  abominable  Federal- 
ism should  corrupt  the  pure  Democracy  of  our 
institutions ! 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  navy,  Lieutenant  Maury, 
has  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  making  a  val- 
uable chart,  showing  the  tracks  of  all  the  voyages 
on  record,  with  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents. 
Valuable  results  are  to  be  expected  from  this  great 
work.      I    believe    this   is    acknowledged    on   all 
hands.     It  appears,  then,  that  we  are   daily  and 
hourly  paying  the  expense  of  this  labor,  much  of 
which  concerns  meteorology,  besides  the  expenses 
of  assistants,  and  of  printing  and  engraving.    Who 
has  ever  objected  to  the  constitutionality  of  this.' 
To  ascertain   the  prevailing  winds  in  certain  lati- 
tudes is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  ascertain  a 
law  of  meteorology.    What  is  to  prevent  the  inves- 
tigation of  higher  and  more  general  laws.'    What 
to  prohibit  the  rising  from  great  phenomena  to 
still  wider  laws,  a  knowledge  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  navy,  as  well 
as  to  the^;ommerce  of  the  nation.'     Now,  here  is 
the  proposition:  tneteorological  observations    are 
made  very  generally  at  the  military  and  naval  sta- 
tions; they  are  reported  to  the  respective  depart- 
ments.    They  are  useless  without  investigation. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  employ  an  able  and   e.xperienced  professor  of 
meteorology  to  take  up  these  observations,  classify 
them,  and  deduce  from  them  such  results  as  may 
be  shown  by  them.     To  second  this  suggestion 
was  characterized  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia  as  Federalism.    If  the  remarks  of  that  gen- 
tleman were  lieard  alone  in  this  House,  I  should 
never  have  opened  my  lips  in  reply;  for  I  know  that 
both  that  gentleman  and  myself  will  be  justly  ap- 
preciated here.     The  charge  of  Federalism,  upon 
the  grounds  stated,  will  receive  here  just  as  much 
weight  as  it  is  entitled  to,  and  no  more;  but  in  my 
Congressional  district  there  may  be  some  persons 
who  know  as  little  of  the  subject  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  who  are  as  little  capable  of 
making  up  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  it.     They, 
therefore,    might    take    the    word  of  the    gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  and  believe  that  I  have  really 
stepped  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Federalisis.     It 
was  to  correct  such  impressions  as  these   that  I 
have  now  taken  occasion  to  make  this  explanation, 
and   to  invite  the  honorable  gentleman,  if  he  can 
do  it,  if  he   dare  do  it,  to  meet  me  in  a  spirit  of 
manly  candor,  and  discuss  the  points  in  question, 
without  the  use  of  mere  senseless  epithets. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
the  gentleman  should  have  insinuated  that  I  have 
adopted  and  acted  upon  Mr.  Adams's  maxim,  that 
"  the  representative  should  not  be  palsied  by  the 
will  of  his  constituents. "  If  the  honorable  gentle- 
man means  to  say  that  I  have  been  unfaithful  to 
the  known  wishes  of  those  who  sent  me  here,  he  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts.  In  making  his  gra- 
tuitous attack  upon  me,  he  has  shown  no  anxiety 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  in  regard  to  myself  and  my 
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constituents.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  that  is,  to  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
results  of  the  several  elections  in  which  I  have 
been  a  candidate  in  my  district.  I  have  uniformly 
received  more  than  the  party  vote,  even  when 
Mr.  Polk  himself  was  the  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  subsequently,' when  the  Hon.  A.  V.  Brown 
occupied  that  position.  In  the  last  Congress,  I 
liad  voted  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill  which  the 
President  vetoed.  I  had  voted  for  it,  even  after  it 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  with  the  Presi- 
dent's objections.  This  was  well  understood  in 
my  district.  Yet,  in  the  late  election,  though  the 
vote  was  very  close,  I  was  still  ahead  of  the  gen- 
eral ticket.  With  the  statement  of  these  facts,  I 
leave  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  either  to 
continue  his  false  charge,  that  I  misrepresent  my 
constituents,  or,  like  an  honorable  man,  to  with- 
draw it. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  was 
not  content  with  that.  On  the  next  day  succeed- 
ing that  on  which  the  remarks  were  delivered  from 
which  I  have  quoted  in  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  having  said  that  I  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  notice  this  subject,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia  became  inflamed  again, 
and  he  arose  in  the  same  spirit  which  character- 
ized his  remarks  on  the  previous  day,  and  used 
this  language: 

"  During  the  long  period  that  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  been  in 
public  life,  he  had  never  given  a  vote  wliich  had  even  smell 
of  Federalism,  he  had  never  voted  for  an  appropriation  not 
strictly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
neither  had  he  made  a  speech  against  James  K.  Polk,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  held  him  up  before  the 
people  for  his  veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  When  he 
should  have  done  that,  he  acknowledged  he  might  well  he 
suspected  to  be  tinctured  with  what  was  now  called  Wliig- 
ery,  but  in  old  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  Federalism." 

The  gentleman  seems  to  think  it  was  something 
monstrous  in  me  to  make  a  speech  in  opposition 
to  the  veto  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  suppose  the  gentleman  does  not  object  so  much 
to  my  vote  on  the  bill  as  to  my  speech  against  the 
President,  as  he  calls  it.  Now,  that  speech  was 
perfectly  respectful  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  it,  I  advocated  the  veto  power,  and 
questioned  only  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
which  the  President  based  his  objections  to  the  bill. 
Whether  my  argument  or  that  of  the  President  is 
the  stronger,  I  leave  to  others  to  determine;  but 
the  propriety  of  expressing  my  opinions  here,  and 
justifying  my  vote,  I  leave  to  no  man.  I  claim 
the  right,  in  this  case,  to  think  for  myself,  and  to 
determine  according  to  my  own  best  judgment.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman 's  notions  of  Virginia  chivalry  of  the  present 
day,  an  opinion  is  to  be  withheld  when  it  conflicts 
with  the  opinion  of  persons  in  high  places.  Such 
is  not  the  principle  upon  which  I  feel  bound  to  act, 
and  such,  I  am  sure,  were  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
true  Virginia  Democracy.  If  I  had  wished  to  de- 
ceive my  constituents,  I  might  have  suffered  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  attempting  to  combat  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  President. 

But,  sir,  in  reference  to  my  votes  upon  the  river 
and  harbor  bills,  I  have  this  remark  to  make,  that 
I  find  myself  in  the  best  possible  company.  Some 
of  the  best  Democrats  in  the  Union — some  who 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union — voted  with  me  on  those  bills.  I  mention 
only  the  name  of  Lewis  Cass,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
who  voted  for  the  bills  vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk.  The 
only  difference  between  General  Cass  and  myself, 
upon  this  subject,  is,  that  while  General  Ca.ss  had 
character  aiid  strength  sufficient  to  vote  according 
to  his  sentiments  without  explanation,  I  felt  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  justify 
myself  in  the  best  way  I  could. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  the  Convention  at  Baltimore,  denying  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  carry  on  "  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements."  All  that  I  care  about 
saying  at  present  is,  that  General  Cass  has  uni- 
formly voted  in  favor  of  such  bills  as  those  vetoed 
by  President  Polk.  His  reports,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  War  under  General  Jackson,  show 
him  to  have  then  favored  similar  improvements; 
and  he  has  not  deviated  from  those  opinions  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  hai-dly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  would  attempt  to  carry 


out  its  great  principles  by  selecting  a  man  whose 
uniform  course  for  twenty  years  had  been  against 
those  principles.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  General 
Cass  was  not  considered  less  a  Democrat,  or  less 
worthy  the  nomination  for  President,  on  account 
of  his  votes  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Polk's  veto.  For 
surely  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  nominee 
changed  his  principles  upon  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation. He  does  not  say  so;  and  if  he  did,  I 
should  have  much  less  respect  for  him  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  change,  made  for  the  venal  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  nomination  for  a  high  and 
responsible  office.  The  result  of  the  whole  is 
simply  this,  that  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
and  the  Democracy  of  this  Union,  in  convention 
assembled,  have  not  considered  this  opinion  as  an 
objection  to  making  him  their  standard-bearer. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  well  known  how  the  Virginia 
delegation  voted  in  the  Baltimore  Convention. 
They  supported  General  Cass  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Why  does  not  the  gentleman  denounce 
General  Cass  as  a  Federalist?  Whv  does  he  single 
out  an  humble  individual  like  myself,  who  only 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  leaders  of  De- 
mocracy.' Mr.  Jefferson  sanctioned  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Cumberland  road.  He  advocated  the 
measure  in  a  special  message  of  the  19th  February, 
1808.  Many  improvements  vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk 
were  commenced  with  the  approval  of  General 
Jackson,  and  received  his  sanction  after  all  his 
vetoes,  and  down  to  the  end  of  his  administration. 
These  measures  were  not  then  anti-Democratic — 
they  were  not  then  Federal.  But  now  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  singles  me  out  for  attack,  and 
endeavors  to  denounce  and  proscribe  me  as  a  Fed- 
eralist, while  I  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jefferson, 
.Tackson,  and  Cass  I  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  the  honorable  gentleman  or  myself  is  the 
better  Democrat;  but  tjius  much  I  will  say,  that, 
within  the  scope  of  constitutional  power,  I  shall 
never  be  found  casting  my  influence,  little  as  it 
may  be,  against  the  light  of  science,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prosecution  of  national  im- 
provements. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Jefferson's  opinions 
of  the  constitutionality  of  such  measures,  he  has 
said  that  in  his  messages  which  showed  very  clearly 
that  on  this  subject  he  differed  very  much  fi-om  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  have  here  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's message  of  1806,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
great  expeditions  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Lieutenant 
Pike,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  others,  in  these  terms: 

"Very  useful  additions  have  also  been  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mississippi  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  has  ascended 
it  to  its  source,  and  whose  journal  and  map,  giving  the  details 
of  his  journey,  will  shortly  be  ready  for  communication  to 
bot'i  Houses  of  ("oiigress.  Those  ofMessrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
and  Freeman  will  require  further  time  to  be  digested  and 
prepared.  These  important  surveys,  in  addition  to  those 
before  possessed,  furnish  materials  for  commencing  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  western  waters.  Some 
principal  rivers,  however,  remain  still  to  be  explored,  to- 
wards which  the  authorization  of  Congress,  by  moderate 
appropriations,  will  be  requisite." 

Now,  what  was  this  exploration  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers  for.'  And  what  was  this 
map  to  be  for  which  was  to  be  published  by  Con- 
gress.'  It  was  to  make  us  acquainted  with  those 
rivers,  that  commerce  might  Ije  benefited  by  the 
information  thus  acquired.  We,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, are  now  making  explorations  and  a  survey  of 
our  coast.  This  system  was  approved  by  .Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson  had  a  great,  an  enlightened,  and 
liberal  mind,  and  he  saw  nothing  like  Federalism 
in  these  things.  But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
is  more  astute,  able,  and  enlightened  than  Jeffer- 
son, and  he  sees  more  than  Jefferson  could  ever 
see. 

Mr.  DANIEL  thought  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee did  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. With  respect  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  he  believed  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  put  it  on 
the  ground  and  recommend  an  appropriation  for 
that  object  for  the  reason  that  it  would  promote 
commerce,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  that  point  of  view  it  was  perfectly 
just.  And,  again,  so  far  as  referred  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's sanction  of  the  Cumberland  road,  it  had  been 
stated  by  Judge  Smith, of  South  Carolina, that  Mr. 
Jefferson  regretted  his  approval  of  that  act  more 
than  any  act  of  his  public  life.  He  had  been  led 
to  sanction  it,  supposing  that  the  sanction  of  the 


States  would  be  obtained,  and  that  thus  it  would 
be  stripped  of  all  unconstitutional  objections;  but 
he  regi-etted  it  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  And  thus 
it  would  be  seen,  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
authority  for  this  doctrine,  it  was  without  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  were  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  opinions  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  or  at  any  other  time,  further  than 
they  are  expressed  in  his  public  me.ssages  and  wri- 
tings. What  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
recommending  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
is  to  be  seen  from  the  instructions  he  gave  them. 
These  embraced,  amongst  other  things,  astronomi- 
cal and  meteorological  observations,  which  he  must 
then  have  supposed  to  be  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Government.  I  believe  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  proud  of  the  results  of  that 
great  expedition  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  the  question  of  improve- 
ment stands  upon  grounds  wholly  different  from 
that  in  relation  to  the  observatory.  I  think  this 
latter  too  clear  for  argument.  The  former  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  of  much  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  ATKINSON  desired  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  inform  the  committee  whether  by 
those  instructions  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  there  was 
any  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  country, 
or  any  additional  officers  appointed,  or  any  patron- 
age extended. 

Mi'.  STANTON  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He 
then  read  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's instructions  to  Lewis  and  Clarke: 

"The  object  of  your  mission  is  to  explore  the  Missouri 
river,  and  such  principal  streams  of  it  as,  by  its  course  and 
communication  with  the  waters  ofthe  Pacific  Ocean, whether 
the  Columbia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  or  any  other  river,  may 
offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water  communication 
across  the  continent  for  the  purposes  of  commerce." 

Mr.  ATKINSON  observed  that  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  were  officers  in  the  army  at  the  time. 

Mr.  STANTON  replied  that  they  wei-e,  but  it 
was  idle  to  say  that  this  expedition  was  a  military 
one  merely.  Look  into  the  history  ofthe  expedi- 
tion, and  you  will  find  an  enumeration  ofthe  men 
who  were  employed  especially  for  it.  But  it  is 
not  a  question  of  expense,  it  is  one  of  constitutional 
power.  I  apprehend  that  the  President  has  no  au- 
thority to  use  the  army  or  navy  for  &ny  object  not 
legitimately  included  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  As  the  extent  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
opinions  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  interest,  I  will 
quote  the  passage  referred  to  above  in  reference  to 
the  Cumberland  road.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
having,  by  their  several  acts,  consented  that  the  road  from 
Cumberland  to  the  Ohio,  authorized  by  act  of  Congiess  of 
29th  March,  180S,  should  pass  through  those  States,  and  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  comm\inicated  to  Congress 
with  my  message  of  31st  January,  1807,  having  been  duly 
considered,  I  have  approved  of  the  route  therein  proposed 
for  the  road,  as  far  as  Brownsville,  with  a  single  deviation 
since  located,  which  carries  it  through  Uniontown,  from 
thence  to  the  Ohio  ;  and  the  point  within  the  legal  limits  at 
which  it  shall  strike  that  river,  is  still  to  be  decided.  In 
forming  this  decision,  I  shall  pay  material  regard  to  the  in- 
terests and  wishes  of  the  populous  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  a  future  and  convenient  connection  with  the  road 
which  is  lo  lead  froBi  the  Indian  boundary  near  Cincinnati, 
by  Vincennes,  to  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis,  under  author- 
ity of  the  actofSUt  April,  1806.  In  this  way  we  may  accom- 
plish a  continued  and  advantageous  line  of  comnmnication 
from  the  seat  of  the  General  Government  to  St.  Louis,  pass- 
ing through  many  interesting  points  of  the  western  country." 

The  message  closes  by  adding  that  the  informa- 
tion communicated  "  will  enable  Congress  to  adopt 
such  further  measures  relative  thereto,  as  they  may 
deem  proper  under  existing  circumstances." 

It  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Jefferson  repented  of  his 
sanction  to  the  Cumberland  road  bill  before  his 
death.  It  may  be  that  hi.s  later  opinion  was  better 
than  that  acted  upon  in  the  palmy  days  of  vigorous 
life.  But  if  I  should  be  disposed  to  follow  any 
man  from  the  mere  authority  of  his  great  name,  I 
should  be  rather  inclined  to  follow  him  when  he 
acted  upon  the  solemn  responsibility  of  high  office, 
and  under  sanction  of  an  oath. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to  defend  my 
votes  in  favor  of  national  improvements.  I  con- 
j  tent  myself  with  having  shown  that  my  opinions 
go  no  further  than  those  upon  which  General  Cass 
has  uniformly  acted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
This  places  me  by  the  side  ofthe  chosen  leader  of 
the  Democracy,  and  assures  me,  that  by  the  sol- 
emn determination  of  that  great  party,  I  have  not 
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overleaped  the  bounds  of  the  broad  platform  of  its 
principles. 

There  is  one  great  mist.ake,  Mr.  Chairman,  into 
which  certain  gentlemen  on  this  floor  are  constantly 
falling.  Tliey  presume  to  sot  up  a  standard  of 
Democracy,  and  modestly  require  everybody  else 
to  conform  to  it.  Of  course  these  gentlemen  usu- 
ally take  thern.selves  for  the  measure,  and  if  it  hap- 
pens not  exactly  to  fit  others — if  it  be  too  small  or 
too  large — then  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
possess  different  mental  proportions  are  to  be  de- 
nounced as  unfaithful  Democrats,  or  not  Demo- 
crats at  all.  Sometimes,  however,  these  self-con- 
stituted judges  set  up  the  opinions  of  a  certain 
President,  or  some  other  great  leader,  as  the  iron 
rule  which  must  govern  all  other  members  of  the 
party.  But  whether  this  Procrustean  bed  be  con- 
structed after  the  dimensions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  or  of  any  greater  man,  I  shall  never  con- 
sent to  yield  myindependent  judgment, and  to  have 
my  convictions  stretched  here  and  lopped  off  there, 
in  order  to  make  them  fit  the  exact  mould  which 
may  be  presented.  The  Democracy  which  I  have 
learned — the  Democracy  of  Jefferson,  of  Jackson, 
of  Polk,  and  of  Cass — is  made  up  of  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  this.  It  encourages,  rather 
than  destroys,  individuality  and  independence  of 
thought.  It  tolerates  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
many  points,  so  long  as  the  great  cardinal  features 
which  distinguish  the  Democracy  are  retained. 
Any  other  principle  would  be  a  slavish  one,  which 
I  could  never  consent  to  adopt,  without  feeling 
myself  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligent  and  lib- 
eral people  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMEiVTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  LINCOLN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  20,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  LINCOLN  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  at  all  times  in  no  way 
to  practise  any  fraud  upon  the  House  or  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  also  desire  to  do  nothing  which  may 
be  very  disagreeable  to  any  of  the  members.  I 
therefore  state,  in  advance,  that  my  object  in  taking 
the  floor  is  to  make  a  speech  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements;  and  if  I  am  out  of 
order  in  doing  so,  I  give  the  Chair  an  opportunity 
of  so  deciding,  and  I  will  take  my  seat. 

The  CHAIR,  I  will  not  undertake  to  antici- 
pate what  the  gentleman  may  say  on  the  subject 
of  internal  improvements.  He  will,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed in  his  remarks,  and,  if  any  question  of  order 
shall  be  made,  the  Chair  will  then  decide  it. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  At  an  early  day  of  this  ses- 
sion the  President  sent  to  us  what  may  properly 
be  called  an  internal-improvement  veto  message. 
The  late  Democratic  Convention  which  sat  at  Bal- 
tinjore,  and  which  nominated  General  Cass  for 
the  Presidency,  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  now 
called  the  Democratic  platform,  among  which  is 
one  in  these  words: 

"  Tliat  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General 
Government  the  power  to  coininence  and  carry  on  ageneral 
system  of  internal  improvements." 

General  Cass,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation, holds  this  language: 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  laying  down  the  platform  of  our  polit- 
ical faith,  and  I  adhere  to  them  as  firmly  as  I  approve  them 
cordially." 

These  things,  taken  together,  show  that  the 
question  of  internal  improvements  is  now  more 
distinctly  made — has  become  inore  intense,  than 
at  any  former  period.  It  can  no  longer  be  avoid- 
ed. The  veto  message  and  the  Baltfmore  resolu- 
tion I  understand  to  be,  in  substance,  the  same 
thing;  the  latter  being  the  mere  general  statement, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  amplification — the  bill 
of  particulars.  While  I  know  thei'C  are  many 
Democrats,  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  who  dis- 
approve that  message,  I  understand  that  all  who 
shall  vote  for  General  Cass  will  thereafter  be  count- 
ed as  having  approved  it,  as  having  endorsed  all  its 
doctrines.     I  suppose  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Dem- 


ocrats will  vote  for  him.  Many  of  them  will  do 
so,  not  because  they  like  his  position  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  because  they  prefer  him,  being  wrong  in 
this,  to  another  whom  they  consider  furtlier  wrong 
on  other  questions.  In  this  way  the  internal  im- 
provement Demociats  are  to  be,  by  a  sort  of  forced 
consent,  carried  over,  and  arrayed  against  them- 
selves on  this  measuie  of  policy.  General  Cass, 
once  elected,  will  not  trouble  himself  to  make  a 
constitutional  argument,  or,  perhaps,  any.  argu- 
ment at  all,  when  he  shall  veto  a  river  or  harbor 
bill.  He  will  consider  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
Democratic  murmurs,  to  point  to  Mr.  Polk's  mes- 
sage, and  to  the  "Democratic  platform."  This 
being  the  case,  the  question  of  improvements  is 
verging  to  a  final  crisis;  and  the  friends  of  the  poli- 
cy must  now  battle,  and  battle  manfully,  or  sur- 
render all.  In  this  view,  humble  as  I  am,  I  wish 
to  review,  and  contest,  as  well  as  I  may,  the  gen- 
eral positions  of  this  veto  message.  When  I  say 
general  positions,  I  mean  to  exclude  from  consid- 
eration so  much  as  relates  to  the  present  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of  the 
Mexican  war. 

Those  general  positions  are:  That  internal  im- 
provements ought  not  to  be  made  by  the  General 
Government: 

1.  Because  they  would  overwhelm  the  treas- 
ury. 

2.  Because,  while  their  burdens  would  be  general, 
their  benefits  would  be  local  and  parlial,  involving 
an  obnoxious  inequality;  and 

3.  Because  they  would  be  unconstitutional, 

4.  Because  the  States  may  do  enough  by  the 
levy  and  collection  of  tonnage  duties;  or,  if  not, 

5.  That  the  Constitution  may  be  amended. 

"  Do  nothing  at  all,  lest  you  do  something  wrong," 
is  the  sum  of  these  positions — is  the  sum  of  this 
message;  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
said  about  constitutionality,  applying  as  forcibly 
to  making  improvements  by  State  authority,  as 
by  the  national  authority.  So  that  we  must  aban- 
don the  improvements  of  the  country  altogether, 
by  any  and  every  authority,  or  we  must  resist  and 
repudiate  the  doctrines  of  this  message.  Let  us 
attempt  the  latter. 

I'he  first  position  is,  that  a  system  of  internal 
improvement  would  overwhelm  the  treasury. 

That,  in  such  a  system,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
undue  expansion,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Such  tend- 
ency is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A 
member  of  Congress  will  prefer  voting  for  a  bill 
which  contains  an  appropriation  for  his  district,  to 
voting  for  one  which  does  not;  and  when  a  bill  shall 
be  expanded  till  every  district  shall  be  provided 
for,  that  it  will  be  too  greatly  expanded  is  obvious. 
But  is  this  any  more  true  in  Congress  than  in  a 
State  Legislature?  If  a  memljer  of  Congress  must 
have  an  appropriation  for  his  district,  so  a  member 
o^a  Legislature  must  have  one  for  his  county;  and 
if  one  will  overwhelm  the  national  treasury,  so 
the  other  will  overwhelm  the  State  treasury.  Go 
where  we  will,  the  difficulty  is  the  same.  Allow 
it  to  drive  us  from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  it 
will  just  as  easily  drive  us  from  the  State  Legis- 
latures. Let  us,  then,  grapple  with  it,  and  test  its 
strength.  Let  us,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
ascertain  whether  there  inay  notbe,  in  the  discretion 
of  Congress,  a  sufficient  power  to  limit  and  restrain 
this  expansive  tendency  with  ill  reasonable  and  prop- 
er bounds.  The  President  himself  values  the  evi- 
dence of  the  past.  He  tells  us,  that  at  a  certain 
point  of  our  history,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  had  been  applied  for,  to  make  im- 
provements; and  this  he  does  to  prove  that  the 
treasury  would  be  overwhelmed  by  such  a  system. 
Why  did  he  not  tell  us  how  much  was  granted! 
Would  not  that  have  been  better  evidence.''  Let 
us  turn  to  it,  and  see  what  it  proves.  In  the  mes- 
sage, the  President  tells  us  that  "during  the  four 
'  succeeding  years,  embraced  by  the  Administra- 
'  tion  of  President  Adams,  the  power  not  only  to 
'  appropriate  money,  but  to  apply  it,  under  the 
'direction  and  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
'  ment,  as  well  to  the  construction  of  roads  as  to 
'  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  was  fully 
'  asserted  and  exercised." 

This,  then,  was  the  period  of  greatest  enormity. 
These,  if  any,  must  have  been  the  days  of  the  two 
hundred  millions.  And  how  much  do  you  suppose 
was  really  expended  for  improvements  during  that 
four  years?  Two  hundred  millions?  One  hundred? 


Fifty?  Ten?  Five?  No,  sir,  less  than  two  mil- 
lions. As  shown  by  authentic  documents,  the 
expenditures  on  improvements,  during  1825,  1826, 
1827,  and  1828, amounted  to  p, 879,627  0] .  These 
four  years  were  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  admin- 
istration, nearly,  and  substantially.  This  fact 
sliows,  that  when  the  power  to  make  improve- 
ments "was  fully  asserted  and  exercised,"  the 
Congresses  did  keep  within  reasonable  limits;  and 
what  has  been  done,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  done 
again. 

Now  for  the  second  position  of  the  message, 
namely,  that  the  burdens  of  improvements  would 
be  general,  while  their  benefits  would  be  local  and 
partial,  involving  an  obnoxious  inequality.  That 
there  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  this  position  I  shall 
not  deny.  No  commercial  object  of  Government 
patronage  can  be  so  exclusively  o-ewerd/,  as  not  to  be 
of  some  peculiar  local  advantage;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some  gen- 
eral advantage.  The  navy,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
established,  and  is  maintained,  at  a  great  annual 
expense,  partly  to  be  ready  for  war,  when  war 
shall  come,  but  partly  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly, 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  high 
seas.  This  latter  object  is,  for  all  I  can  see,  in 
principle,  the  same  as  internal  imiirovements.  The 
driving  a  pirate  from  the  track  of  commerce  on  the 
broad  ocean,  and  the  removing  a  snag  from  its 
more  narrow  path  in  the  Mississippi  river,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  distinguished  in  principle.  Each  is 
done  to  save  life  and  property,  and  for  nothing 
else.  The  navy,  then,  is  the  most  general  in  its 
benefits  of  all  this  class  of  objects;  and  yet  even 
the  navy  is  of  some  peculiar  advantage  to  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, beyond  what  it  is  to  the  interior  towns  of 
Illinois.  The  next  most  general  object  I  can  think 
of,  would  be  improvements  on  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries.  They  touch  thirteen  of  our 
States — Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
Now,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these 
thirteen  States  are  a  little  more  interested  in  im- 
provements on  that  great  river  than  are  the  re- 
maining seventeen.  These  instances  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  show  clearly  that  there 
is  something  of  local  advantage  in  the  most  general 
objects.  But  the  converse  is  also  true.  Nothing 
is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some  general  benefit. 
Take, for  instance,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 
Considered  apart  front  its  effects,  it  is  perfectly 
local.  Every  inch  of  it  is  within  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. That  canal  was  first  opened  for  business 
last  April.  In  a  very  few  days  we  were  all  gratified 
to  learn,  among  other  things,  that  sugar  had  beea 
carried  from  New  Orleans,  through  the  canal,  to 
Buffalo,  in  New  York.  This  sugar  took  this  route, 
doubtless,  because  it  was  cheaper  than  the  old  route. 
Supposing  the  benefit  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  carriage  to  be  shared  between  seller  and  buyer, 
the  result  is,  that  the  New  Orleans  merchant  sold 
his  sugar  a  little  dearer,  and  the  people  of  Buffalo 
sweatened  their  coffee  a  little  cheaper  than  before; 
a  benefit  resulting  from  the  canal,  not  to  Illinois 
where  the  canal  is,  but  to  Louisiana  and  New  York, 
where  it  is  not.  In  other  transactions  Illinois  will, 
of  course,  have  her  share,  and  perhaps  the  larger 
share  too,  in  the  benefits  of  the  canal;  but  the  in- 
stance of  the  sugar  clearly  shows,  that  the  benefits 
of  an  improvement  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  particular  locality  of  the  improvement  itself. 

The  just  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  if  the 
nation  refuse  to  make  improvements  of  the  more 
general  kind,  because  their  benefits  may  be  some- 
what local,  a  Slate  may,  for  the  same  reason,  re- 
fuse to  make  an  improvement  of  a  local  kind, 
because  its  benefits  may  be  somewhat  general.  A 
State  may  well  say  to  the  nation,  "If  yoii  wdl  do 
nothing  for  me,  I  will  do  nothing  for  you. "  Thus 
it  is  seen,  that  if  this  argument  of  "  inequality  "  is 
suflicient  anywhere,  it  is  sufficient  everywhere, 
and  puts  an  end  to  improvements  altogether.  I 
hope  and  believe,  that  if  both  the  nation  and  the 
States  would,  in  good  faith,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  do  what  they  could  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments, what  of  inequality  might  be  produced  in  one 
place  might  be  compensated  in  another,  and  that 
the  sum  "of  the  whole  might  not  be  very  unequal. 
But  suppose,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  degree 
of  inequality:  inequality  is  certainly  never  to  be 
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country  from  which  this  produce  comes  contains 
200,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of 
more  than  three  millions.  Another  fact,  showing 
the  commercial  importance  of  this  river,  and  its 
consequent  need  of  improvement,  is  the  bulk  of 
its  tonnage.  The  tonnage  of  the  property  de- 
livered at  West  Troy  and  Albany  this  year,  is 
1,708,933  tons,  being  an  increase  of  346,614  tons 
over  last  year.  A  similar  rate  of  increase  applied 
to  the  property  going  from  the  Hudson,  would 
give  the  wp  toimage  at  287,000  tons,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,995,933  tons.  The  value  of  the  property 
delivered  from  the  canals  at  Albany  and  West 
Troy  this  year  is  $73,092,414 — an  increase  of 
$21,587,248  over  the  value  of  that  delivered  at  the 
same  points  last  year.  Upon  the  supposition  that 
a  like  increase  has  be6n  made  the  present  year  in 
the  value  of  property  cleared  from  the  Hudson,  its 
amount  would  be  nearly  $94,000,000.  This  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  $165,365,986,  or  $18,820,347 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  entire  imports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  July,  1847,  and 
greater  by  $6,717,364  than  that  of  the  entire  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  A  table,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  exhibits  the  entrances  in  tons, 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  several  States  in 
the  year  1847,  as  taken  from  official  returns  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  According  to  this  table, 
New  York  receives  more  than  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire commerce  of  the  United  States!  The  exhibit 
shows  her  commerce  equal  to  1,614,202  tons,  that 
of  all  other  States  but  about  1,500,000 — a  balance  in 
her  favor  over  all  the  others  of  about  100,000  tons. 
To  show  still  clearer  the  magnitude  of  this  trade, 
I  will  draw  a  comparison  between  the  receipts  at 
the  Hudson  and  those  at  New  Orleans,  so  much 
lauded  for  its  commercial  importance;  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  I  will  instance  the  same  articles  that  I 
before  alluded  to  as  the  great  staples  of  the  West. 
From  reliable  statistics  1  have  ascertained  that  the 
receipts  of  wheat  at  New  Orleans  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  1,  1847,  was  1,670,000  bushels; 
while  that  transported  to  the  Hudson  river  was 
2,533,589  bushels.  In  the  article  offlour,  the  amount 
received  at  New  Orleans  for  the  same  period  was 
1,617,675  barrels,  while  that  at  Troy  and  Albany 
■was  2,892,507  barrels.  Thus,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  the  West  find  their  way  to 
the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson,  over  the  Erie  canal, 
than  is  received  atNew  Orleans.  Many  facts  of  this 
nature  might  be  presented,  showing  the  importance 
of  the  Hudson  in  a  commercial  point  of  view;  but  I 
will  name  but  one  other.  The  revenue  taken  from 
this  river  amounts  to  more  than  one-halfof  the  whole 
amount  received  in  the  United  States  treasury. 
During  the  last  ten  years  New  York  has  paid  into 
the  treasury  more  than  $100,000,000.  The  Hud- 
son, which  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
obstructed,  is  the  channel  through  which  most  of 
this  revenue  flows  into  the  treasury.  As  is  well 
known,  the  hand  of  Nature  interposed  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie  a  formidable  barrier,  cutting  off  the 
water  transportation  completely  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes.  The  Erie  canal  prevented  the  commerce  of 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  and 
western  Pennsylvania  from  being  drawn  offthrough 
the  Canadian  provinces,  which  must  have  been  the 
case  had  it  not  been  constructed.  Thus  has  New 
York  secured,  not  to  her  citizens  only,  but  to  the 
nation,  the  commerce  of  the  great  western  valley. 
The  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron  are  connected  with  and  contribute  to  swell 
the  tide  of  commerce  that  flows  to  the  Hudson; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
are  connecting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois  river — thus  uniting 
the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  great  system  of  inland  com- 
munication explains  the  way  in  which  the  vast 
sums  paid  by  New  York  into^the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  are  received. 

During  the  last  ten  years  not  one  dollar  has  been 
expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  river.  The  bill  that  passed  the  last  Con- 
gress and  received  the  veto  of  President  Polk  con- 
tained an  appropriation  for  this  river  of  $75,000. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  receipts  of  customs  that  out 
of  the  $31,000,000  received  the  present  fiscal  year, 
some  $16,000,000  were  received  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Had  the  veto  been  withheld,  there 
would  still  have  been  $15,225,000  left  for  the  na- 
tional treasury  of  the  amount  of  customs  received 


in  the  State  of  New  York.  Sir,  was  it  right  for 
the  Executive  to  veto  the  bill  alluded  to  with  this 
immense  amount  of  revenue,  nearly  half  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Hudson .' 

in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  interest, 
the  General  Government  should  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  this  vast  source  of  revenue.  But 
the  fact  that  decisions  have  been  made  affirming  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  this  very  river,  ren- 
ders its  duty  to  improve  it  imperative.  In  1808, 
the  State  of  New  York  granted  to  Livingston  and 
Fulton  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of 
New  York  by  steam  for  thirty  years.  As  this 
monopoly  became  profitable,  it  was  contested,  and 
then  an  opposition  boat  was  put  on  under  a  coast- 
ing license  from  the  United  States  authorities. 
Ogden,as  the  successor  of  Livingston  and  Fulton, 
petitioned  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  from  the 
Chancellor  of  New  York.  The  case  being  carried 
to  the  court  of  errors  of  New  York,  the  decision 
of  the  Chancellor  was  confirmed.  An  appeal  was 
then  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  case  was  elaborately  argued  on 
the  question  of  State  jurisdiction,  and  decided 
against  New  York.  This  decision  settles  the  whole 
principle.  If,  as  has  been  decided,  the  Constitu- 
tion bestows  upon  the  United  States  authorities  the 
right  to  exclude  monopolies  and  other  influences 
conflicting  with  free  navigation  on  tide-waters  laid 
by  the  States,  then  it  must  also  render  it  necessary 
for  the  same  authorities  to  attend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  waters.  The  laying  of  tonnage 
duties  is  part  of  a  system  restricting  free  naviga- 
tion, and  this  decision  denies  the  right  of  the  States 
to  make  restrictions. 

But,  sir,  if  a  system  of  tonnage  duties  is  to  be 
the  source  of  revenue  for  objects  of  improvement. 
New  York,  possessing  more  than  half  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  country,  will  be  the  last  to 
object  on  any  principle  of  self-interest.  If  such  a 
proposition  were  adopted,  she  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  abundant  means  to  prosecute  every 
contemplated  improvement.  She  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  as  she  has  had  reason  to  com- 
plain ever  since  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  was 
built  struck  upon  the  sand-bars  in  her  chief  river, 
that  no  )-egard  was  paid  to  her  wants  in  this 
respect.  Such  a  system  would  furnish  her  with 
every  facility  requisite  to  her  commercial  growth. 
But  the  operation  of  such  a  system  would  be  dis- 
astrous, eminently  disastrous,  to  the  interests  of 
those  States  which  possess  no  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Executive  in  this  matter.  He 
wishes  to  avoid  inequality;  but  the  method  by 
which  he  seeks  this  end  is  calculated  to  operate 
wholly  for  the  interests  of  a  part  of  the  Union, 
while  those  of  another  part  are  consigned  to  total 
neglect.  I  think  an  impartial  review  of  this  sub- 
ject will  convince  any  one  of  the  inequality  of  the 
plan  of  the  Executive,  could  it  be  carried  into 
execution. 

But,  sir,  these  appropriations  are  not  asked  for 
in  a  sectional  spirit,  or  for  sectional  purposes. 
They  are  claimed  upon  a  higher  ground,  and  de- 
manded as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice — of  justice 
to  every  part  of  the  country.  Those  streams 
which  constitute  the  common  highways  of  the 
nation,  and  on  whose  bosoms  are  borne  freights 
belonging  to,  and  destined  for,  every  section  of  the 
Union,  should  have  the  aid  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  removing  the  obstructions  to  their  naviga- 
tion. A  course  of  policy  improving  the  greater 
rivers  of  the  country,  would  benefit  every  part  of 
it.  The  improvement  of  the  Hudson  would  send 
more  strongly  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  the  vital- 
izing streams  of  its  commerce.  The  improvement 
of  the  waters  of  New  York  would  inure  to  the 
growth  of  the  whole  country. 

Well  aware  of  these  facts,  and  that  a  necessity 
existed  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
the  evils  under  which  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son labored,  the  citizens  of  Albany  and  Troy  have 
held  large  meetings  at  different  times,  and  tried 
to  remedy,  by  private  subscriptions,  the  non-per- 
formance of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  GovernmenHf 
It  is  annoying  to  be  compelled  to  perform  by  pri- 
vate exertion  what  belongs  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  accomplish.  Had  those  whom  the  people 
have  elected  to  power  been  faithful  to  public  sen- 
timent in  this  matter,  the  obstructions  in  that  river 
would  have  long  before  been  removed.    Exertions 


J  to  this  end,  however,  were  never  very  successful. 
I  It  was  impossible  to  do  by  volunteer  subscription 
i  work  which  belonged  to  the  Government.  Accord- 
i  ingly,  the  bars  and  shoals  yet  remain  in  the  river, 
I  and  are  likely  to  impede  and  endanger  navigation 
until  they  are  removed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Our  extensive  commerce  is  wot;thy  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  its  revenue 
of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  yearly  is  worth  pre.^- 
ervation.  Where  she  believes  duties  are  depend- 
ent upon  her.  New  York  is  never  backward  in 
performance;  but  when  a  course  of  policy  is  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  evincing  a  cold  neglect  of 
her  clearest  rights,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  she 
should  assume  the  burden  sought  to  be  imposed. 
She  grudges  not  the  exercise  of  her  energies  when 
called  for  an  appropriate  object.  Sir,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  boast  of  the  State  of  New  York.  She 
speaks  for  herself.  She  needs  no  boasting  from 
her  Representatives  on  this  floor,  or  from  others. 
It  is  sufficient  to  present  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 
Yet  I  confess  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  pride 
when  I  look  at  the  vast  system  of  internal  im- 
provements which  she  has  systematically  and  suc- 
cessfully set  in  operation.  She  has  canals  which, 
while  they  have  caused  an  outlay  to  her  of  forty 
to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  have  nevertheless  been 
a  source  of  remunerating  profit.  And  these  works 
have  been  accomplished  because  she  has  men  of 
spirit  in  her  councils,  who  falter  under  no  difficul- 
ties, and  have  learned  to  overcome  all  discourage- 
ments, and  because  she  has  firm  and  enterprising 
hearts  among  her  people.  The  product  of  this 
spirit  and  energy  has  been  the  construction  of  that 
proud  monument  of  her  advancing  greatness  and 
prosperity,  the  Erie  canal,  which  has  given  a  de- 
terminative impulse  to  the  whole  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements  in  the  country.  It  is  not,  sir, 
the  great  value  this  canal  gives  to  the  region 
through  which  it  passes,  nor  its  annual  revenue  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  that  most  excites  admira- 
tion; it  is  the  vast  influence  it  exerts,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exert,  upon  the  public  mind  and  the  en- 
terprise of  the  nation.  And  when  the  enlargement 
of  that  canal  shall  be  completed,  it  will  form  the 
most  splendid  line  of  internal  communication  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Then  the  vessels  which  navi- 
gate the  western  lakes  may  also  iloat  upon  the  canal 
and  the  Hudson  in  an  uninterrupted  voyage  to  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 

In  1807,  the  first  steamboat  the  world  had  ever 
seen  was  wending  its  way  through  the  highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  and  was  detained  upon  the  sand- 
bars in  its  bed.  Fulton  secured  to  New  York  the 
honor  of  bearing  on  its  waters  the  first  steamboat. 
And  now  look  over  the  world  and  behold  the  float- 
ing palaces  which  owe  their  conception  and  exist- 
ence to  the  genius  that  guided  that  humble  boat 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson.  With  the  rapidity 
almost  of  thought,  they  have  spread  to  all  lands 
which  own  the  light  of  civilization;  they  are  stran- 
gers to  no  clime. 

These  are  part  of  the  achievements  of  the  Em- 
pire State.  Her  energies  and  her  resources  are 
boundless.  Little  need  has  she  to  depend  upon 
Federal  legislation  to  assist  her  in  the  path  of 
greatness  in  which  she  is  destined  to  walk.  But, 
unselfish  and  ungrasping,  she  willingly  consults 
the  interests  of  her  sister  States,  and  curbs  her  de- 
sires to  the  line  of  their  wants  and  capacity.  She 
de."5ires  the  improvement  of  her  rivers,  but  is  will- 
ing to  adopt  measures  to  this  end  which  will  equally 
benefit  the  whole  Confederacy. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  by  the  Executive' that  ways 
cannot  be  improved  for  commerce;  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  expend  money  for  such  purposes. 
This  is  the  declaration  of  James  K.  Polk. 

The  following  figures  will  show  what  has  been 
done  for  commerce  in  the  past.  The  total  amount 
expended  from  1806  to  1845  was  $17,199,223,  as 
follows:     Under 

Mr.  Jetferson |48,400 

Mr.  Madison 2.50,800 

Mr.  Monroe 708,6-21 

Mr.  J.  a.  .•\dams...  1,30) ,475 

Thus  it  seems  that  Mr.  Polk  denies,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  and  decisions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, the  power  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers. 
According  to  this  Solon,  all  that  previous  Presi- 
dents, Democratic  as  well  as  Whig,  have  done  to 
this  end,  has  been  unconstitutional.  His  views 
on  these  points  are  now  proclaimed  as  Democratic 


Gen.  Jackson. . . .  t]0,582,883 
Mr.  Van  Buren . .  2,323.544 
Mr.  Tyler 1,076,500 
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doctrine,  although  they  condemn  the  course  of 
some  of  the  first  and  best  Presidents  the  country 
lias  ever  had.  Surely  the  Constitution  was  as 
much  within  the  reach  of,  and  was  as  fully  under- 
stood by,  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  as  by  James  K. 
Polk. 

It  is  very  convenient  sometimes  for  an  Executive 
of  a  party,  or  a  particular  section  of  the  country, 
to  talk  about  the  unconstitutionality  of  measures 
that  tend  to  retard  the  progress  and  weaken  the 
influence  of  other  sections.  I  have  but  little  con- 
fidence in  the  professions  and  policy  of  any  man, 
howeverhigh  his  station,  who,  against  the  common 
practice  of  all  former  Presidents,  and  in  violation 
of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  can 
withhold  from  one  portion  of  our  country  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  its  defence  and  happiness,  for 
the  reason  that  it  may  militate  against  the  narrow 
and  selfish  policy  of  parties  and  factions  of  which 
they  are  the  leaders.  Anything  is  constitutional 
with  such  men  that  tends  to  build  up  their  interests. 
Some  of  them  will  employ  the  resources  of  the 
Government,  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  to  hunt  down  afewpoor  homeless  Indians, 
whose  rights  have  been  shamefully  violated,  and 
it  is  constitutional.  Oh,  yes!  this  is  right;  slavery 
demands  it,  and  the  Government  obeys.  Then, 
when  the  same  power,  in  its  supremacy  and  majes- 
ty, determines  that  the  funds,  and  all  of  the  officers 
of  the  General  Government,  must  be  brought  into 
requisition  to  secure  masters  in  the  possession  of 
property  wonderfully  inclined  to  locomotion,  it  is 
perfectly  constitutional.  It  is  also  constitutional 
to  plunge  the  country  into  an  aggressive  and  bar- 
barous war,  to  sustain  and  fasten  the  curse  of  sla- 
very upon  us.  In  fine,  it  is  constitutional  to  do 
anything  that  the  South  demands;  but  when  the 
North  asks  a  poor  mite  for  the  improvement  of 
her  rivers  and  harbors,  to  protect  and  save  the 
property  and  lives  of  her  hardy  mariners,  why 
this  is  monstrous  impertinence — it  is  unconstitu- 
tional— and  cannot  be  encouraged  for  a  moment. 

Sir,  this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  fathers  of  our 
country.  Their  vision  was  not  so  contracted.  The 
noblest  impulses  of  tlieir  hearts  beat  for  the  coun- 
try— for  the  It /toie  country;  and  their  highest  as- 
pirations went  forth  to  elevate  all  parts  of  the 
Union — to  bring  out  the  resources  of  the  entire 
country — to  protect  the  interests  of  all  parts  alike. 
This  was  their  policy,  and  to  it  they  devoted  their 
highest  energies  and  noble  powers.  It  would  be 
well  for  these  constitutional  expounders  to  study 
the  history  of  their  country — to  catch  a  little  of 
the  inspiration  that  breathed  in  the  acts  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  They  seem  to  forget 
even  the  principles  of  the  leaders  of  their  own 
party,  who  have  just  left  the  stage  of  political  ac- 
tion. They  labored  to  build  up  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  their  success- 
ors, more  wise,  have  discovered  that  this  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  good  results 
which  accrue  to  the  country  through  this  means 
are  withheld,  because  they  will  it. 

The  President  denies  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  effect  these  beneficial  changes,  but 
he  can  lavish  millions  in  a  useless  and  bloody  war. 
He  can  give  the  whole  revenues  of  the  country, 
and  burden  the  people  with  an  immense  debt,  to 
wrest  from  the  hands  of  Mexico  her  possessions. 
He  has  no  scruples  when  blood  and  money  are  to 
be  lavished  for  the  ignoble  purposes  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional war.  While  we  have  a  domain  of  rich 
and  virgin  soil,  scarcely  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
man,  and  which  is  in  the  higiiest  degree  inviting 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  furnishing  to  enterprise  the 
most  ample  .field  of  exercise,  the  President  em- 
ploys the  revenues  of  the  nation  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  rocky  mountains  and  sandy  deserts,  which 
will  defy  all  the  efforts  of  industry  to  render  use-'' 
ful.  Such  blind  and  fatal  policy  would  excel 
belief,  were  it  not  continually  in  exercise  before 
our  eyes.  If  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  boasted  De- 
mocracy that  is  heralded  over  the  land,  I'll  none  of 
it.     What  has  it  brought  us.>    War  and  death. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  did  we  not  predict  this 
state  of  things }  Did  we  not  tell  you  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  Executive,  linked  to  such  a 
policy,  would  produce  all  these  fatal  results?  Did 
we  not  say  that  war  and  death  would  blight  the 
land  and  exhaust  its  resources  ?  Did  we  not  pre- 
dict that  the  blood  of  your  best  sons  should  be 
spilled,  and  the  chalice  of  misery  be  pressed  to  the 


fainting  lips  of  the  people  till  they  should  cry,  "  It 
is  enough  ?"  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Henley]  told  us  a  short  time  since  that  the  Whigs, 
like  the  Riillerites,  were  false  pro|)hets;  that  they 
cried  wo  to  the  country  and  its  Constitution,  but 
that  their  predictions  had  always  been  falsified. 
Sir,  I  ask,  is  this  so?  Have  not  the  words  of  the 
Whigs  been  fearfully  realized  ?  Did  they  not, 
with  unerring  precision,  foretell  the  result  of  the 
election  of  the  present  Presidential  incumbent? 
And  have  not  the  verifications  of  their  predictions 
been  written  in  characters  of  blood  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century? 

Sir,  had  Henry  Clay  been  elected  to  that  sta- 
tion, our  eyes  had  not  been  greeted  with  sights  of 
anguish,  our  ears  saluted  with  moans  and  shrieks 
of  affliction,  produced  by  the  ravages  of  the  infernal 
demon  of  war.  We  should  not  have  had  fastened 
upon  us  territory  worse  than  worthless,  to  bea  new 
arena  for  slavery  and  a  bone  of  contention  for  the 
future.  Our  treasury  had  not  been  involved  in  a 
debt  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  every  day 
swelling  its  prodigious  size.  Then  we  should  have 
had  no  need  to  stand  in  this  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  away  the  blood  of  the  nation  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  contest  which  all  of  us  must  deplore;  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civilization  had  been  extended  ; 
our  highways  of  commerce  had  been  made  safe 
and  commodious.  Instead  of  restrictive  vetoes  on 
harbor  bills,  as  neces.sary  as  this  to  the  public  in- 
terest, we  should  have  had  a  liberal  and  general 
policy,  fostering  commerce  and  industry;  and  the 
bright  and  happy  Genius  of  Peace  had  spread  her 
wings  over  our  land  and  showered  the  richest 
blessings  within  our  borders. 

When  we  reflect  upon  what  this  country  might 
have  been  at  the  present  time,  had  a  liberal  and 
wise  policy  been  pursued  at  home  and  abroad; 
when  we  view  the  losses  it  has  sustained  by  the 
iniquitous  war  of  the  Administration,  upon  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  the  fearful 
effusion  of  blood — the  blood  of  the  noblest  and 
best — how  can  we  restrain  the  feelings  of  sorrow 
that  come  struggling  up  for  utterance?  I  have 
seen  the  great  statesman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  bowed  down  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  son 
through  this  rapacious  war;  and  I  have  seen  the 
tears  fall  from  the  cheeks  of  the  venerable  and 
excellent  statesman  of  Kentucky,  as  he  thought 
of  the  loss  of  his  first-born  through  the  same  de- 
stroyer. And  who  has  not  mourned  for  this 
cause?  Look  into  the  hamlets  or  the  cities  of  the 
country,  and  alike  startles  the  ear  the  tone  of  in- 
expressible sorrow.  How  often  must  the  feeling 
man  adopt  the  touching  words  of  inspiration:  "0 
'  that  mine  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
'  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
'  night  for  the  slain  of  my  people !" 

I  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  results 
are  necessarily  incident  to  war.  Ruin  and  deso- 
lation always  follow  in  its  train,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  aggravation.  But,  sir,  this  fact  does 
not  excuse  those  who  recklessly  set  in  operation 
its  awful  machinery.  The  fact  that  such  woes 
are  always  connected  with  war,  makes  still  more 
heavy  the  condemnation  due  to  those  who  origi- 
nate it.  Sir,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  war  clearly  fasten  upon 
the  Executive  this  vast  responsibility.  No  one  can 
doubt  tha;  the  influenceof  this  Administration, cast 
like  a  shadow  before  its  accession  to  the  form  of 
power,  hastened  and  "consummated  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  from  which  act  the  war  has  arisen. 
This  was  the  first  link  in  the  formidable  chain  of 
causes  that  brought  on  the  war.  It  was  well 
known  by  the  men  who  urged  on  that  measure  in 
such  haste  as  to  alike  disregard  propriety  and  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  be  considered  by  Mexico  a  cause 
of  war.  It  was  an  absolute  and  direct  insult  to 
that  Power.  It  was  so  considered  by  her  minis- 
ter as  he  left  this  city.  It  was  declared  such  by 
the  existing  Government  of  Mexico,  and  by  the 
universal  voice  of  her  people. 

Soon  another  act  is  added  to  the  drama.  Pre- 
tending to  desire  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  between  the  two  countries,  the  President 
sent  a  minister  to  the  Government  of  Mexico.  But 
the  act  was  performed  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  kind  of  minister  to  be  sent.  The 
Mexican  Government,  then  directed  by  Herrera, 
was  inclined  to  pacific  measures,  but  the  people 


were  stirred  up  to  a  stale  of  intense  indignation 
aeainst  the  United  States.  The  minister  of  Mr. 
Polk  was  sent  in  the  form,  not  of  a  commissioner 
to  adjust  the  difficulties  between  the  Republics  and 
restore  amicable  relations,  butas  a  plenipotentiary. 
He  was  forced  upon  Mexico  when  it  was  contrary 
to  her  dignity  and  her  clearest  rights  to  receive 
him  in  that  character.  In  vain  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment uro'ed  his  recall,  although  his  reception  by 
them  would  have  been  a  signal  for  the  prostration 
of  the  existing  powers;  he  was  presented  and  kept 
in  the  eye  of  Mexico  as  the  only  minister  that 
should  be  sent  by  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Polk  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  were  calculated  to  fan  still  higher  the  flame  of 
wrath  that  had  been  kindled  in  the  midst  of  Mex- 
ico by  annexation.  Overbearing  insolence  char- 
acterized all  his  dealings  with  that  Power;  and 
acting  under  an  apparent  conviction  of  the  power 
he  wielded  and  of  the  weakness  of  Mexico,  he 
seemed  to  think  that  his  most  extravagant  demands 
and  designs  wereunmurmuringly  to  be  submitted  to 
by  the  Mexican  people.  On  the  13ih  of  January, 
184G,  ten  days  before  the  receipt  of  any  communi- 
cation by  Mr.  Polk  from  Mr.  Slidell  indicating  the 
probability  of  his  rejection  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  ordered  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Taylor  to  march  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  By  this  act  our  forces 
were  sent  to  occupy  a  territory  that  was  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  and  a  challenge  was 
given  to  Mexico  for  a  contest.  Leaving  out  of 
question  the  quality  of  claims  held  l)y  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, the  fact  that  the  territory  was  disputed, 
that  the  claim  of  Mexico  had  never  been  satisfied 
nor  extin2;uished,  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  this 
march  should  not  have  been  ordered,  and  that  it 
was  another  of  the  long  train  of  insults  offered  to 
the  Mexican  Republic.  And  there  is  another,  and, 
as  I  think,  a  very  important  consideration  connect- 
ed with  this  matter.  Although  Congress  was  at 
that  time  in  session,  the  order  was  made — the  order 
which  resulted  in  a  fierce  and  protracted  war — to 
advance  the  troops  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  constitutional*  rights  of  Congress,  or  the  least 
consultation  with  thai  body  in  reference  to  the  affair. 
This,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  it  was  issued  at 
the  time  a  minister  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital 
of  Mexico  to  settle  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,  makes  the  act  of  the  Executive 
appear  most  flagrant.  Yet  the  war  message  of  the 
President,  sent  to  Congress  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1846,  places  the  necessity  of  the  war  on  our  part 
solely  on  the  ground  that  the  Mexicans  had  inva- 
ded our  territory  and  thereon  shed  American  blood. 
Although  I  intend  to  enter  into  no  argument  to 
prove  the  position,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
territory  was  not  only  claimed,  but  owned  by 
Mexico.  And  this  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
distinguished  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this 
House  who  now  hold  to  a  contrary  belief.  In  the 
debate  on  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  in  this  House,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1845,  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  used 
the  following  language: 

"The  stupendous  deserts  between  the  Nueces  and  Bravo 
rivers  are  the  nalurnl  boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Mauritanian  races.  There  ends  the  vniley  of  the 
west.  There  Mexico  hegirw.  Not  till  the  spirit  of  conquest 
rages  will  the  people  on  either  side  molest  or  mix  with  each 
other." 

The  opinion  then  held  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, and  which  lie  has  since  forgotten,  I  hold 
to  be  a  true  one.  At  the  stupendous  deserts  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  Mexico  began, 
and  therefore  the  order  for  the  advance  of  the  troops 
under  GeneralTaylor  was  an  order  for  the  invasion 
of  Mexican  soil. 

But,  sir,  I  believe  that  even  at  the  late  period  of 
the  collision  of  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande,  many 
of  the  horrors  of  this  war  might  have  been  avert- 
ed, had  a  moderate  and  just  policy  been  pursued 
by  the  Executive.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
Mexican  forces  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  there  is  little  probability  that  further  at- 
tempts would  have  been  made  by  Mexico  to  secure 
the  country  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Tem- 
perate negotiations  would  have  settled  all  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  countries.  The  first  lesson 
of  defeat  would  have  been  as  effective  as  the  last, 
and  negotiation,  at  that  period,  would  alike  have 
freed  her  of  the  necessity  of  ceding  and  us  of  ac- 
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quiring  her  territory.  But  no;  the  President  forces 
on  the  troops,  and  they  cross  the  Rio  Grande  itself, 
and  enter  upon  a  course  of  furious  conquest  and 
blood,  and  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  very  vitals  of 
Mexico.  Her  cities  are  sacked,  her  valleys  cov- 
ered with  the  slain,  her  streams  run  blood,  her 
resources  are  seized  with  a  miser's  grasp,  her  land 
is  made  one  vast  scene  of  desolation.  These  are 
part  of  the  fruits  of  his  policy,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  vast  area  of 
territory  which  this  policy  has  forced  upon  us? 
We  want  it  not.  We  have  no  need  of  this  acces- 
sion. But,  encumbered  with  a  race  like  hers,  it 
will  be  an  eating  curse  upon  us.  What  need  have 
we  of  her  statesmen  in  our  councils — of  her  sol- 
diers in  our  battles?  Their  habits,  their  customs, 
their  ways  of  thought  and  life,  are  alien  to  us. 
Ignorant  landlords,  surrounded  by  troops  of  de- 
graded slaves,  compose  her  population.  What 
need  have  we  of  such  as  these?  Shall  we  throw 
away  our  birthright  upon  such  a  worthless  and 
degraded  people?  Our  institutions  are  safe  only  in 
the  hands  of  an  enlightened  and  free  people;  shall 
we  sacrifice  them  by  confiding  them  to  such  keep- 
ing? 

I  know,  sir,  the  idea  has  been  advanced  here 
that  we  must  improve  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  Mexico,  and  prepare  her  for  a  gradual  ad- 
mittance into  our  Union;  that,  after  we  have  sub- 
dued Mexicans,  we  must  establish  religion  pure 
and  undefiled  among  them.  But  the  sword  and 
the  cannon  can  never  perform  this.  Such  zeaJou.s 
propagandists  of  religion  should  learn  that  Chris- 
tianity never  has  flourished  where  it  has  been 
backed  by  the  sword.  Men  must  be  persuaded, 
not  driven.  Sir,  the  method  which  has  been  taken 
to  civilize  and  benefit  Mexico,  to  harmonize  her 
feelings  towards  us,  and  lead  her  into  a  desire  to 
become  associated  with  the  American  Union,  has 
been  one  calculated  to  stir  up  the  intensest  hatred 
in  her  bosom,  and  create  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween the  two  P.,epublics.  We  have  slain  her 
children:  will  this  cause  her  to  love  us?  We 
have  violated  her  rights:  will  she  for  this  respect 
us? 

Sir,  there  is  no  principle  that  operates  with  more 
force  in  the  n^ure  of  the  semi-civilized  being  than 
revenge.  It  is  a  ruling  passion,  and  never  sleeps. 
Tlie  lapse  of  time  cools  not  its  fire;  the  intervention 
of  no  difficulty  prevents  its  pursuit.  This  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  spirit  in  which  our 
advances  will  be  met  by  the  Mexican  people.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Government  which  gave 
birth  to  the'late  treaty  in  Mexico  was  the  creature 
of  the  American  army  and  Government,  and  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Hos- 
tility and  revenge  is  the  only  object  of  the  people, 
and  outbreaks  are  constantly  being  made  against 
the  subservient  Government  that  has  dared  to  vio- 
late the  integrity  of  any  portion  of  their  soil,  by 
ceding  it  to  the  hated  Americans.  This  is  the  kind 
of  principle,  this  the  Christianity  which  has  been 
inculcated  in  the  Mexican  breast  by  the  means  of 
the  cannon  and  the  bayonet.  We  have  given  rise 
in  their  bosoms  to  the  most  cordial  hatred.  But 
why  should  it  be  otherwise?  This  was  no  war  of 
defence  upon  our  part;  it  was  simply  a  war  of 
aggression.  But  with  Mexico  it  was  a  war  of 
defence.  She  has  been  defending  her  cities,  her 
firesides,  and  her  temples. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
nation.  The  war  was  aggressive  on  our  part — 
commenced  for  conquest,  spoliation,  dismember- 
ment. All  our  claims  against  Mexico  might  have 
been  secured,  without  resort  to  arms,  by  fair  and 
equitable  negotiation.  Those  vast  expenditures 
and  this  heavy  debt  have  not  resulted  from  a  de- 
fence of  the  national  honor. 

Sir,  I  fully  believe  that  if  the  President  could 
have  over  again  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years,  he  would  pursue  a  course  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  one  he  has  followed.  He  knows,  and 
his  supporters  know,  that  the  course  has  been  all 
wrong;  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  have 
been  sacrificed  in  it.  There  is  no  need,  at  this  late 
day,  to  point  out  the  infatuation  which  has  forced 
us  with  such  proclivity  in  a  downward  career.  It 
has  sure  evidence  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Why,  sir,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  already  sacrificed  millions  upon  millions 
more  than  the  cost  of  any  previous  one.  It  is  now 
going  on  in  the  same  reckless  expenditures,  un- 


mindful of  the  capital  and  wealth  of  the  country 
which  is  being  swallowed  up. 

How  much  wiser  would  it  have  been — how 
much  better  for  the  country — to  have  expended 
the  hundred  and  fifty  millions  or  more  of  dollars, 
which  have  been  spent  in  the  war,  in  prosecu- 
ting works  of  internal  improvement,  in  promoting 
useful  inventions,  popular  education,  moral  culti- 
vation, learning,  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  thus 
elevating  the  character,  and  multiplying  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 

We  are  governed,  and  by  two  principles — right 
and  wrong.  As  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  former, 
we  are  safe;  but  when  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  we  are  lost  in  ruin,  unless 
we  speedily  retrace  our  steps.  It  only  remains  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  in  the  right  in  our, 
dealings  with  Mexico,  to  decide  upon  the  influence 
of  the  events  that  have  transpired  during  this  war, 
upon  our  destiny.  I  believe,  sir,  we  have  been 
wrong.  I  believe  that  we  have  recklessly  pursued 
a  course  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  fierce  retribu- 
tion upon  our  heads. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  oth- 
ers have  done  before  me,  to  express  my  opinions 
freely  upon  the  question  of  the  war,  although  it  is 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  question  be- 
fore us.  Yet  the  progress  and  history  of  the  war 
is  closely  associated  with  the  commercial  and  other 
interests  of  the  country,  and  an  examination  into 
their  condition  must  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
main  features  of  the  war.  I  have  chosen  to  ex- 
press myself  fully  and  unequivocally  in  this  matter, 
and  I  wish  my  views  to  be  clearly  understood  upon 
this  subject.  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,"  and  I  believe  that  the  feeling  that  once  pre- 
vailed to  a  certain  extent  in  the  community  in  favor 
of  the  vigorous  .prosecution  of  the  war,  had  almost 
entirely  ebbed  away.  No  measure  would  be  as 
unpopular*  in  the  country  as  a  resumption  of  active 
hostilities  against  Mexico.  Let  those  in  authority 
beware  how  they  excite  the  hostility  of  the  people 
by  such  measures.  There  is  a  last  and  great  resort 
which  can  and  will  be  employed  to  hurl  from  place 
and  power  the  men  who  abuse  their  trusts,  neglect 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  squander  its  treas- 
ures of  money  and  blood  in  a  useless  and  evil-pro- 
ducing war.  That  resort  is  the  ballot-box.  It  has 
already  effected  vast  moral  revolutions,  and  it  is 
not  powerless  to  effect  another. 

Wild  radicals  declare  that  we  are  traitors  to  the 
country  b'ecause  we  have  taken  ground  against 
this  war  and  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Exec- 
utive. If  the  revenues  of  the  country  are,  accord- 
ing to  our  judgment,  squandered,  and  we  rise  in 
our  places  in  this  House  to  express  our  opinions 
upon  this  point,  we  are  met  with  fierce  denuncia- 
tions; and  this  matter  has  gone  so  far,  that  legis- 
lators in  this  Hall  are  menaced  and  decried  by  the 
opposition  for  not  coming  up  to  their  demands 
in  matters  of  expenditure.  Has  it  come  to  this? 
The  Executive  recommends  an  outlay  of  some 
millions,  and,  if  our  judgments  dictate  to  us  its 
obvious  impropriety,  we  are  to  disregard  those 
dictates  lest  some  hot-headed,  new-fledged  politi- 
cian or  equally  wild  partisan  editor  shall  designate 
us  as  traitors.  But,  sir,  for  one,  I  have  been  open 
and  consistent  in  my  opposition  to  the  war;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  denunciation,  though  hurled  by 
stronger  than  these  dogs  of  war,  will  ever  turn  me 
from  a  path  which  my  conscience  and  my  God 
indicate  to  me  to  be  right.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  army,  the 
Whigs  have  cheerfully  voted  supplies.  They  have 
been  unwilling  to  see  our  gallant  soldiers  wasting 
away  for  the  lack  of  necessary  comforts;  and,  sir, 
could  they  believe  the  war  just  or  prosecuted  for 
right  purposes,  the  Whig  party  would  be  behind 
no  other  in  employing  the  resources  of  the  nation 
freely  in  its  operations;  believing  otherwise,  they 
have  opposed  it,  and,  while  they  have  willingly 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  army,  they  are 
not  to  be  understood  by  this  act  to  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the  war.  But,  sir,  it  is  evidently  un- 
just to  affix  the  stigma  of  treachery  to  country  to 
those  who  have  supplied  resources  to  maintain  your 
army.  In  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  our  soil, 
these  very  men  would  be  the  warmest  supporters 
of  measures  to  repel  it.  Let  an  attempt  be  made 
to  wrest  any  portion  of  our  territory  from  our 
grasp,  and  in  a  moment  a  hundred  thousand  deter-  ' 


mined  freemen  would  spring  to  arms,  our  borders 
bristle  with  bayonets,  and  a  nation's  wealth  flow 
like  water  to  meet  the  emergency.  But  in  an  ag- 
gressive war  it  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  gross  violation  of  duty  and  conscience 
will  allow  a  support  of  a  war  of  this  character  in 
those  who  believe  it  such. 

The  cost  of  this  war  will  necessarily  fall  upon 
the  people;  upon  the  farmers  and  laborers  of  the 
land  will  the  burden  be  laid;  and  what  is  the  ben- 
efit to  them?  Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  And 
who  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  who 
so  insensible  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  not  to  oppose  a  measure  which  is  calculated 
to  crush  them  with  taxes  and  disgrace  our  common 
country? 

"  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  The 
truth  of  this  maxim  is  now  being  verified  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  plunged  the  country  into 
this  war.  Why  was  the  present  Executive  left 
alone  in  his  glory  on  the  assembling  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention?  Among  all  the  delegates  there 
congregated,  fresh  from  the  people,  not  one  was 
found  f  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.''  Why  this 
silence — this  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  party?  Ah,  they  were  aware  that 
they  could  not  back  Polk,  and,  with  him,  the  enor- 
mous load  of  dire  calamities  that  he  has  heaped 
upon  the  country.  Again,  why  has  there  occurred 
so  great  a  change  in  this  Hall  among  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people?  If  the  war  is  popular 
with  the  masses,  surely  the  seats  of  those  who 
formerly  advocated  its  vigorous  prosecution  would 
not  now  be  filled  with  their  opponents.  A  change 
has  surely  "come  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dreams;" 
such  a  change,  too,  as  many  who  have  occupied 
high  places  will  long  remember.  It  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  them  and  others  not  to  trifle  with  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  disgrace  and  degrade 
the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  Poli- 
ticians, to  secure  their  own  selfish  ends,  may  barter 
away  conscience,  their  country,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  they  do  it  at  their  peril.  A  day  of  reck- 
oning will  surely  come  with  them,  and,  with  trem- 
bling, their  political  doom  will  be  written  in  blazing 
capitals,  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
found  wanting." 

The  present  standard-bearer  of  the  Democratic 
hosts,  whose  servility  and  changing  policy  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  history,  can  read  his  future  doom 
if  he  will  but  cast  his  eye  abroad  upon  the  politi- 
cal elements,  which  are  now  in  violent  commotion. 
His  grasping  policy,  his  inordinate  ambition, 
"  which  overleaps  itself"  to  acquire  territory,  will 
prove  a  fearful  obstacle  in  his  way  to  the  Presi- 
dential chair.  His  public  career  has  been  marked 
with  inconsistencies  so  gross  that  his  nearest  friends 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  give  an  in- 
dication of  what  his  future  policy  will  be,  save  that 
he  will  annex  all  nations  contiguous  to  ours.  For- 
merly a  rank  Federalist,  he  now  denounces  them; 
once  a  Wilmot  proviso  man,  he  now  bitterly  op- 
poses that  measure;  formerly  he  opposed  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  and  the  next  that  we  hear  of  him 
he  is  found  strenuously  advocating  that  measure. 
In  fact,  he  strives  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
especially  all  southern  men,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
the  Presidential  chair.     And  thus — 

"  He  wires  in  and  wires  out, 
And  leaves  a  body  still  in  doubt 
Wlietlier  the  snake  that  made  the  track 
Is  going  south  or  coming  back." 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  Lewis  Cass,  the  nominee  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  an  inordinate  desire  for  office  and  the 
spoils  thereof.  While  minister  to  France,  he 
courted  the  favor  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  by  the 
influence  of  his  pen  and  station,  sought  to  render 
his  reign  glorious,  and  establish  him  firmly  on  the 
throne,  which  this  monarch  was  at  that  time  dis- 
gracing by  acts  of  outrageous  tyranny  practised 
upon  his  own  subjects.  And  when  the  people,  in 
the  majesty  of  their  power,  arose  and  hurled  the 
tyrant  from  his  throne,  and  broke  into  fragments 
his  iron  sceptre,  the  sycophant  who  had  fawned 
around  him  then  raised  his  voice  in  condemnation 
against  the  exiled  king.  The  tide  of  popular  opinion 
turned,  and  Lewis  Cass  turned  with  it.  This  is 
the  man  that  asks  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people;  but  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  that  his  wishes  cannot  be  gratified.  Let 
him  ask,  but   "he    shall   not  receive;"  he  may 
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eeek,"   but   "he    cannot   find"   the    Presidential 
chair. 

iTiis  same  Lewis  Cass  has  been,  and  is  now,  a 
member  of  the  firm,  a  copartner  with  the  Admin- 
istration, in  efforts  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
two  greatest  Generals  of  the  age — Generals  Tay- 
lor and  Scott — and  that,  too,  when,  like  faithful 
servants,  they  were  performing  their  responsible 
duties  in  a  land  of  enemies,  surrounded  by  embar- 
rassments of  the  most  appalling  character;  but, 
thanks  to  their  bravery  and  superior  skill,  they 
triumphed  over  their  enemies  in  Mexico  and  at  the 
capital;  and,  from  one  extreme  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  shouts  of  praise  in  honor  of  these  heroes 
have  been  thundered  forth  by  a  united  people.  The 
man  whom  they  most  dreaded,  whom  these  con- 
spirators attempted  to  sacrifice  at  Buena  Vista, 
becomes,  as  a  mark  of  his  high  merit  and  distin- 
guished services,  the  candidate  of  the  American 
peo|)le  against  the  "hero  of  Hull's  surrender." 
The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  South,  with 
one  voice,  seem  to  proclaim  that/te  will  be  the^suc- 
cessor  of  James  K.  Polk.  The  people,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  evils  which  have  accumulated 
in  fearful  ratio  for  six  years  past,  are  coming  up 
to  the  rescue  as  one  man.  They  rely  upon  that 
old  veteran,  who  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  has 
sustained  the  glory  of  our  arms,  to  lead  them  on 
to  victory  in  this  contest  for  principles  dear  to  every 
American  lieart.  One  of  the  people,  he  will  guard 
with  vigilance  the  interests  of  ALL,  and  strive  to 
bring  back  the  Republic  to  its  former  prosperity 
and  renown. 

The  object  of  this  war  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
It  was  not  enough  that  Texas,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slave  power,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  curse  of  human  bondage,  was  an- 
nexed to  our  southern  border;  but  territory  adja- 
cent to  this  is  demanded  for  the  same  purpose. 
The^party  in  power  becomes  the  wicked  instru- 
ment, and  the  demand  is  complied  with.  And 
now  we  have  fastened  upon  us  this  vast  amount 
of  territory,  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  large  republic 
of  twenty  States,  and  the  question  occurs,  what 
shall  be  done  with  it?  General  Cass  says,  let  it 
alone;  let  the  people  determine  that  matter.  Yes, 
let  the  people,  the  great  landholders  of  the  South, 
who  live  contiguous  to  it,  and  who  not  only  con- 
trol and  own  the  soil,  but  those  who  work  it,  let 
them  settle  the  question,  and  the  highest  wishes  of 
the  South  will  be  consummated.  1  protest  against 
this  doctrine;  it  is  unconstitutional,  partial,  and 
unjust.  Congress  has  the  control  of  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  country,  and  has  the  right  to  make  laws 
for  their  government.  And  while  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  Territories  uiider  the  control  of  the  General 
Government,  it  does  not  give  the  power  to  fasten 
slavery  upon  them,  or  permit  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  settle  there  and  hold  slaves. 
The  answer,  then,  is  plain  to  the  question,  "What 
shall  be  done  with  this  vast  amount  of  territory  ?" 
Extend  over  it  the  ordinance  of  eighty-seven — the 
Jeffersonian  ordinance.  This  is  the  answer — this  is 
our  only  course;  and  the  "  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  cannot  err  therein."  The  age  demands  ii; 
the  Constitution,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our 
common  country,  civilization  and  Christianity,  all, 
all,  demand  that  the  direful  curse  of  human  bond- 
age shall  be  kept  within  its  constitutional  limits. 
The  doctrine  that  Cass  and  his  followers  now  ad- 
vocate, viz:  that  all  the  people  of  the  country  have 
an  equal  right  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
Slates— that  slaveholders  have  the  right  to  settle 
there  with  their  slaves — is  a  inonstroiis  doctrine. 
It  is  not  founded  upon  reason  or  the  Constitution. 
If  man  is  subjected  to  the  condition  of  a  chattel, 
it  must  be  done  by  virtue  of  laws  or  enactments. 
Congress  alone  makes  and  sanctions  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories;  and  does  the  Con- 
stitution give  Congress  the  power  to  establish  or 
sanction  slavery?  JNo!  far  from  it.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Wilmot  proviso  are  not  new.  Jefferson 
■was  a  stronger  advocate  of  this  principle  than  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  pretend  to  pattern 
after  him.  A  distinguished  jurist  of  Ohio,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who 
has  searched  the  records,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting Mr.  Jefferson's  views  upon  this  important 
principle,  says,  that  the  proposition  of  that  great 
statesman,  in  1787,  was  not  that  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 


but  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all  ter- 
ritory ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States 
to  the  United  States,  wherever  situated. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1784,  a  committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  submitted  a  plan 
for  the  government  of — not  the  Northwestern — but 
the  Western  Territory.  This  Territory  was  de- 
scribed as  lying  between  the  31st  degree,  then  the 
extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  northern  boundary,  not  then  exactly  de- 
fined, but  north  of  the  47th  degree.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  divide  this  Territory  into  seventeen  States, 
the  first  eight  lying  between  the  Mississipfii  and  a 
line  drawn  due  north  from  the  31st  parallel  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  the  next  eight  lying  between 
this  line  and  a  similar  line  drawn  through  the  west- 
ern cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  and 
the  other  State  was  to  possess  the  territory  lying 
between  the  last  line,  Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Ohio  river. 

After  thus  providing  for  the  division  of  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired,  without  respect  to  degrees  of  latitude, 
into  independent  States,  the  plan  of  Jefferson  pro- 
ceeded to  provide  that  these  States  should  be  free 
States;  this  was  the  proviso  which  he  proposed: 

"  Provided,  that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  shall  be  neither  slaves  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punislnnent  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to 
have  been  personally  guilty." 

This  proviso  was  stricken  out  of  the  plan  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1784,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Speight, 
of  North  Carolina,  eleven  States  being  represented 
in  the  vote.  The  question  on  motion  to  strike  out, 
in  that  Congress,  was  put  in  this  form,  "Shall  the 
clause  stand?"  If  nine  States  voted  "aye,"  the 
motion  to  strike  out  failed;  if  no  Slates  or  any  less 
number  than  nine  voted  "aye,"  the  clause  was 
stricken  out.  Upon  the  question  being  put,  on  Mr. 
Speight's  motion,  "  Shall  this  clause  stand  ?"  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, seven  States,  voted  "  aye."  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina,  three  States,  voted  "no;" 
and  North  Carolina  was  divided.  Thus  seven  States 
were  for  the  proviso,  and  three  against  it.  Of  the 
three  thus  against  it,  one  was  Virginia,  represented 
by  three  delegates,  of  whom  one,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  for  it,  and  two,  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Mercer, 
were  against  it.  Had  but  one  of  iVIr.  Jefferson's 
colleagues  shared  his  spirit,  and  had  Mr.  Speight, 
of  North  Carolina,  voted  with  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  proviso  would  have  been  adopted. 
The  eleven  States  present  and  voting  were  repre- 
sented by  twenty-three  delegates.  Of  these,  sixteen 
for  the  proviso,  and  seven  only  against  it.  Thus, 
with  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  and 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  in  its  favor,  the  Jeffer- 
son proviso  was  defeated.  What  vast  consequences 
have  flowed  from  that  minority  decision  ! 

This  was  the  position  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His 
views  and  principles  I  think  are  entitled  to  full  as 
much  weight  as  those  of  Lewis  Cass.  Certainly 
they  did  not  undergo  as  many  changes  as  those  of 
this  Presidential  aspirant. 

Not  only,  sir,  would  I  extend  over  these  Terri- 
tories the  Jeffersonian  ordinance,  but  I  would  go 
still  further.  To  make  thq  case  doubly  sure,  I 
would  have  Congress  pass  a  law  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  a  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  some  time  since  to  the  House,  to  dispose 
of  the  Territories  of  the  Government  in  limited 
quantities  to  actual  settlers.  Congress  should  not 
permit  one  man  or  a  few  men  to  monopolize  the 
soil.  Although  we  cannot  directly  affect  these 
monopolies,  so  far  as  they  now  exist,  still  we  can 
prevent  their  spread,  and  the  evils  that  result  from 
them.  Slavery  cannot  well  prosper  on  "  landed 
subdivisions,"  It  requires  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory to  exist  or  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
Look  at  the  immense  plantations  of  the  South.  A 
few  control  the  soil,  and  unrequited  labor  is  ex- 
torted from  the  many.  Is  this  just;  is  it  republican? 
Where  the  mass  of  our  citizens  are  debarred  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  soil,  and  free 
labor  is  degraded,  you  may  then  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  people. 

The  system  which  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  necessary.  It  is  neces- 
sary, because,  under  the  present  practice  of  the 


Government  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain, 
the  most  valuable  lands  are  being  conveyed  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  and  those  grasping  con- 
tractors that  eat  up  the  substance  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
is  one  of  deep  interest  to  me,  not  so  much  because 
my  immediate  constituency  are  likely  to  be  more 
benefited  by  it  than  others,  but  because  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  will  partake  of  its  benign 
benefits.  I  have  seen  evils  of  every  variety  and 
name  springing  from  a  system  by  which  lands  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  interests  of  the  many.  And  witnessing  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  I  desire  to  see  the 
measure  hinted  at  adopted,  which,  I  believe,  will 
curtail  the  influence  of  the  slave  power — will  give 
to  labor  its  due  reward.  It  will  reduce  the  waste 
places,  and  will  cover  our  yet  unoccupied  lands 
with  a  free  population,  progressive  in  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  prevent  the  host  of  evils  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
policy  at  present  pursued. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government,  according  to 
every  principle  of  responsibility,  to  see  that  the 
lands  which  are  in  iis  charge  so  disposed  of  as  to 
confer  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit,  and  to  most 
surely  produce  right  settlement  and  cultivation.  It 
is  not  to  lend  itselfto  the  schemes  of  wild  speculators 
— to  suffer  these  lands  to  be  wrested  from  its  grasp 
by  fraud — to  wantonly  and  carelessly  let  the  op- 
portunity pass  of  rightfully  disposing  of  them  to 
actual  settlers.  The  magnitude  of  this  matter  calls 
for  earnest  consideration  and  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Our  population  is  in- 
creasing at  an  immense  rate;  in  a  short  time  our 
country  will  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions by  natural  increase.  Means  of  intelligence 
are  increasing,  intercommunication  is  becoming 
more  rapid  and  easy,  and  advantages  of  all  kinds 
are  becoming  extended.  It  then  remains  for  the 
Government  to  see  that  an  opening  is  made  for 
the  occupation  of  these  lands,  by  a  population 
calculated  to  develop  their  resources,  and  to  take 
a  high  stand  in  the  scale  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. It  is  my  firm,  my  deliberate  judgment, 
that,  unless  we  substitute'  another  for  the  present 
system,  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  same 
species  of  troubles  that  have  afflicted  for  centuries 
the  older  countries,  where  land  monopolists  have 
engrossed  the  soil,  and  ride  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  The  evils  which  I  anticipate  from  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system  have  already 
been  developed  in  some  of  the  older  States,  and 
among  them  the  one  in  which  I  reside.  Whole 
dislrictsare  there  in  the  possession  of  one  individual, 
and  the  most  irksome  conditions  are  enforced  upon 
tenants. 

It  is  found  that  the  practical  operation  of  this 
miserable  system  induces  yet  another  evil.  It  has 
the  effect  to  draw  off  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
people.  It  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try, that  its  surplus  earnings  be  invested  at  home; 
but  as  the  great  landlords  are  necessarily  non-resi- 
dents, these  earnings  are  drawn  off,  and  the  coun- 
try becomes  impoverished.  Any  one  who  will 
look  for  evidence  of  the  evils  of  such  a  system, 
has  but  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  Great  Britain.  There,  the  soil 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  laborers  are  but  serfs,  bound  down  to  their 
allegiance, and  compelled  to  do  the  bidding  of  their 
masters.  How  will  such  a  stale  of  things  as  this, 
which  has,  nevertheless,  had  its  rise  in  a  system 
similar  to  that  which  we  propose  to  change,  accord 
with  our  republican  institutions  and  feelings?  The 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  may 
suit  the  genius  of  an  European  government,  but  it 
will  not  agree,  or  coexist,  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Hence,  by  its  encouragement  we  are  crea- 
ting an  agency  to  conflict  with,  and  ultimately 
overthrow,  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  agency  is  more  potent  than  gentle- 
men may  imagine,  and  fully  justifies  the  anticipa- 
tions I  form  concerning  it.  Why,  sir,  while  wealth 
has  increased  within  the  last  thirty  years  among 
English  capitalists  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  sufTer- 
ino-  and  distress  have  equally  increased  among  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that,  in 
an  age  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  of  uninter- 
rupted peace,  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  British  Islands  are  in  a  State  of  absolute  des- 
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titution,  or  are  supported  by  public  charity.  Pos- 
sessing more  wealth  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Ens^land  has  within  her  borders  not  less  than  3^ 
millions  of  paupers.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
50,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  receive  an 
annual  income  averaging  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
each.  The  same  state  of  things  is  presented  by 
unhappy  Ireland,  which  employs  2,000,000  labor- 
ers at  sixpence  per  day,  and  has  2,000,000  more 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  poverty  and  destitution. 
While  these  millions  are  starving,  her  nobles  are 
expending  thousands  of  pounds  in  extravagance 
and  dissipation  in  London  and  on  the  continent. 
But  I  believe  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
that  glorious  isle  will  be  free  from  this  cursed  mo- 
nopoly and  from  British  misrule.  If  I  do  not  mis- 
lake  the  signs  of  the  times,  Ireland,  and  England 
too,  are  about  to  shake  off  the  accursed  tyranny 
that  has  bound  them  through  physical  ages,  and 
stand  upright  in  all  the  majestic  freedom  of  a  sov- 
ereign people.  The  ponderous  evils  under  which 
they  have  lived  have  existed  too  long;  a  change  is 
being  rapidly  borne  on  the  wings  of  time,  and  soon 
the  great  act  of  emancipation  will  be  accomplish- 
ed. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  these  evils  do  not  exist  to  this 
extent  in  our  own  land,  but  they  illustrate  the 
character  of  an  eslablisked  land  monopoly,  and 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  our  present 
course.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country  is  involved  in  our  action  in 
this  matter.  It  is  no  mere  party  question.  It  need 
not  excite  the  prejudices  of  any  politician,  or  enlist 
the  opposition  of  either  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  work  of  reform  in  which  all  may 
engage,  and  which  will  reflect  honor  upon  all  who 
are  instrumental  in  accomplishing  it.  But  to  an- 
other point: 

By  a  table  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  find  that  the  whole  amount  of 
public  lands  is  1,549,322,559  of  acres.  The  de- 
mand for  these  lands  is  about  2,000,000  of  acres 
annually.  Supposing  our  population  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  heretofore  done,  this  immense 
amount  of  land  will  remain  undisposed  of  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  only  way  in  which  its  ab- 
sorption by  monopolists  and  speculators  possessing 
large  capital,  can  be  prevented,  is  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  prohibiting  its  sale,  unless  at  large  prices, 
to  any  except  actual  settlers.  Some  gentlemen 
seem  to  suppose  that  these  lands  are  to  be  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  quickest  and 
largest  return  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  That 
the  instant  disposal  of  large  quantities  of  these 
lands  at  a  uniform  price,  bringing  to  the  treasury 
an  amount  of  revenue  exceeding  that  which  would 
be  obtained  by  The  slower  method  of  disposal  to 
actual  settlers,  is  preferable  to  a  system  based  upon 
the  latter  principle.  But,  sir,  1  do  not  view  the 
matter  in  this  light.  I  think  any  return  of  revenue 
too  small  a  compensation  for  the  introduction  of 
evils  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  need  of  funds,  there  are  other  and  better 
ways  of  raising  them  than  by  a  method  which  will 
result  in  the  oppression  of  the  future  tenants  of 
these  lands,  and  raise  a  power  to  overshadow  the 
Government  itself.  I  would  not  be  understood,  sir, 
to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  that  is  raised  by  inter- 
ested persons  against  capital;  neither  would  I  en- 
courage the  idle  in  the  belief  that  they  shall  live 
upon  the  wealth  of  others.  I  believe  in  the  employ- 
ment of  every  one  in  some  useful  and  honorable 
business.  And  in  no  better  way  can  this  object  be 
secured  than  by  the  increase  of  freeholds  among 
the  people.  But  if  capital  sends  its  agents  into  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  and  bids  them  buy  up 
the  richest  portions  of  the  land,  and  secure  every 
spot  where  investments  can  be  multiplied,  ten, 
twenty, or  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fold,  the  idle  and 
the  poor  must  increase.  I  believe  that  all  men 
should  labor,  and  all  men  will  labor  where  ade- 
quate remuneration  is  in  their  reach.  The  greater 
the  number  of  freeholds,  the  more  general  will  be 
education  and  industrious  habits.  When  each  man 
sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  no  one 
to  molest  or  make  him  afraid,  he  has  motives  for 
action  and  improvement  unknown  to  one  that  lives 
in  the  shadow  of  the  monopolist,  and  sees  his  re- 
sources drawn  off  to  fill  the  coffer  of  the  capitalist. 
Such  a  state  of  things  as  the  former  promotes 
healthy  action  in  every  part  of  the  community. 
It  gives  encouragement  and  remuneration  to  the 


merchant  and  mechanic  as  well  as  to  the  farmer. 
It  enlarges  and  quickens  every  sphere  of  industry. 
Let  not,  then,  the  assertion  be  made,  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  land  reform  wish  to  encourage  the  idle 
in  their  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  The 
system  we  propose  encourages  the  idle  to  become 
industrious,  and  prevents  an  unlimited  amount  of 
poverty  and  crime. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration,  in  its  large 
acquisition  of  territory,  will  render  still  more  im- 
perative right  action  in  this  matter.  I  am  opposed 
as  firmly  as  any  man  to  the  extension  of  the  evil 
of  slavery.  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  curses 
that  eat  deep  into  the  heart  of  a  people,  and  cause 
its  prosperity  and  morals  to  vanish  away.  The 
spirit  of  pure  republicanism  cannot  but  be  stifled  in 
a  community  of  slaves.  An  effectual  bar  to  the 
progress  of  slavery  will  be  found  in  the  creation  of 
small  homesteads,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
single  families,  and  requiring  not  a  host  of  slaves 
or  laborers  to  cultivate.  Slave  labor  is  profitable 
only  when  it  can  be  extensively  employed.  The 
right  to  interfere  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the 
restriction  or  extension  of  slavery  over  new  terri- 
tory, is  stoutly  denied  by  southern  gentlemen  on 
this  floor;  and  it  is  declared  that  the  matter  is 
wholly  in  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
territory.  Well,  sir,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, this  is  admitted,  we  have  still  the  right  to 
say  how  the  public  domain  in  Oregon,  and  Califor- 
nia, and  elsewhere,  shall  be  disposed  of — whether 
it  shall  be  laid  out  in  large  tracts  to  furnish  a  field 
of  operations  for  the  slave-dealer  and  the  specula- 
tor, or  shall  be  sold  in  limited  quantities,  so  as  to 
exclude  and  render  unprofitable  slave  labor,  and 
prevent  speculation.  For  one,  I  heartily  disap- 
prove of  the  policy  which  has  entailed  upon  us  a 
bone  of  contention  in  the  shape  of  new  territory. 
But  as  it  is  fastened  upon  us,  the  subject  of  its  dis- 
posal and  settlement  is  left  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  And  how  shall  it  be  disposed  of.' 
Shall  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  landlords,  large 
slaveholders,  and  speculators,  or  shall  it  be  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  insure  its  occupation  by  an  indus- 
trious and  thriving  population?  If  this  latter  is 
accomplished,  we  shall  have  brought  evil  out  of 
good,  and  made  a  war  wholly  iniquitous  in  itself, 
instrumental  in  the  advancement  of  the  race.  This 
latter  object  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  course 
of  policy  as  is  suggested  by  the  measure  under 
consideration.  Let  the  new  domain  be  kept  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic,  and  sold  to  those  who  will  cultivate  and 
improve  it,  and  the  results  of  which  I  have  spoken 
may  be  accomplished. 

I  have  spoken  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
General  Government  turning  its  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  because  I 
have  a  constituency  that  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
question,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  general 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  country  demands  im- 
mediate action  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  expressed  myself  freely,  and  without  re- 
serve, upon  the  war,  because  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  wrong,  wholly  wrong,  in  its  inception  and 
its  prosecution,  and  its  withering  power  is  felt 
throughout  the  entire  nation.  The  great  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  have  lieen  retarded, 
and  wenowfind  ourselves  almost  bankrupt  through 
its  blighting  influence.  Who,  then,  that  has  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple at  heart,  could  refrain  from  raising  his  voice 
against  it.' 

I  have  also  spoken  upon  the  evjls  of  land  mo- 
nopoly as  fostered  by  the  Government,  with  the 
hope  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  removal  of  this 
evil  which  now  threatens  to  lay  upon  the  people 
burdens  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  And  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  presenting  these  several  topics  as  they 
lay  before  my  own  mind,  so  as  to  be  understood, 
and  their  importance  appreciated,  I  have  accom- 
plished what  I  desired.  I  know,  sir,  that  some 
individuals,  who  desire  office  more  than  they  do 
the  glory  of  their  country,  may  regard  the  advo- 
cacy of  some  of  these  principles  as  unpopular. 
Sir,  I  have  not  courted  popularity;  all  that  I  desire 
is,  to  contribute  my  humble  mite  to  sustain  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  nation; 
and  while  I  have  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  I  shall 
fearlessly  perform  my  duty  in  this  respect,  regard- 
less of  the  frowns  of  those  whom  chance  has  placed 
in  power. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  PETTIT, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  12,  1848, 

On   the   relation   of  the   States  and    the  General 

Government  towards  the  Territories. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Naval 
service — 

Mr.  PETTIT  remarked  that  he  did  not  know 
whether,  from  his  continued  lameness,  he  would 
be  able  to  stand  long  enough  to  express  his  views 
upon  the  subject  he  proposed  to  discuss;  yet  he 
felt  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself,  at  least, 
to  endeavor  to  remove,  from  and  around  the  sub- 
ject of  the  powers  of  this  Government  over  the 
Territories  thereof,  som©  of  the  mist  and  mystery 
which  had  been  so  ingeniously  attempted  to  be 
thrown  about  it.  He'  had  promised  himself  and 
some  others,  last  summer,  after  reading  the  speech 
on  this  subject  of  a  distinguished  Southern  Senator, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  a  festival  given  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  that  he  would  attempt,  here  or  else- 
where, to  remove  and  counteract  the  views  takeTi 
by  that  Senator,  arrogant  as  the  attempt  might  ap- 
pear in  him;  but  the  argument  of  that  Senator 
had  been  so  effectually  and  fully  answered  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clingman,]  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  that 
he  had  deemed  no  further  answer  necessary.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  utterly  put  to  flight  the  visionary, 
false,  and  unfounded  views  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had 
referred;  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  should  not  have  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  make  this  effort,  had  not  that 
doctrine  recently  found  advocates  on  this  floor. 
He  referred,  as  the  cause  of  his  remarks,  to  the 
recent  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Rhett,]  on  his  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Alabama  resolutions.  He  had  been 
requested  by  some  friends  not  to  advance  the 
views  he  entertained  upon  this  subject,  and  to  the 
opinion  and  desire  of  those  gentlemen  he  had  had 
a  great  inclination  to  yield  his  own  conviction  of 
duty;  but,  believing  that  error  could  never  pro- 
mote truth,  justice,  or  the  success  of  a  proper 
cause,  he  was  unwilling  to  yield  his  own  sense  of 
propriety.  He  should  not  confine  him.self,  as  the 
committee  had  already  seen,  very  closely  to  the 
bill  before  them;  nor  had  he  aught  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  adopted  when  the  bill  was 
last  under  consideration;  but  he  might  be  allowed 
here  to  express  his  wonder  that  the  organ  of  the 
Administration,  or  any  man  who  denied  in  tolo 
the  power  of  this  Government  to  do  anything 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon 
the  earth  or  in  the  waters  thereof,  should  easily 
find  authority,  under  this  same  Constitution,  at  a 
great  expense,  to  gaze  at  the  stars,  survey  the 
moon,  and,  like  Joshua  of  old,  to  bid  the  sun  stand 
still.  It  was  an  absurdity  he  could  not  compre- 
hend. It  was,  however,  the  peculiar  fancy  and 
taste  of  some  men  to  prefer  airy,  imaginary  advan- 
tages to  substantial  improvements,  directly  benefit- 
ing the  great  m4ss  of  the  people  upon  ttrrajirma. 

Flis  object,  as  he  had  before  stated,  was  to  show 
the  powers  and  duties  of  this  Government  over 
and  to  the  Territories  thereof,  and  their  rights  and 
duties  in  return.  One  maxim  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man  was,  that  "  a  wise  man  aims  at  noth- 
ing out  of  his  reach."  If  he  should,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  able  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  he  had 
not  aimed  at  something  beyond  his  reach,  but 
within  his  grasp,  he  should  at  least  be  content  with 
himself.  It  was  always  better,  in  his  opinion,  that 
they  should  have  the  true  exposition  of  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple, than  that  they  should  deceive  themselves  about 
those  powers,  however  gratifying  such  deception 
might  be  to  their  wishes.  It  was  always  better 
that  the  truth  should  prevail  than  that  temporary 
success  should  be  secured  by  embracing  and  grasp- 
ing after  error.  The  remarks  he  was  about  to 
make  were  prompted  principally  by  those  thegeti- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  had  recently  made  oh 
the  subject,  though  the  remarks  of  some  other 
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gentlemen  had  something  to  do  in  a  less  degree  in 
influencing  his  course.  There  were  doctrines  ad- 
vanced by  various  portions  of  this  House,  to  which 
he  proposed  to  put  in  opposition  his  opinions  and 
■various  authorities.  In  his  opinion,  the  doctrine 
which  alleged  that  Congress  had  no  power  over 
the  Territories,  and  that  which  held  that  the  Te-J 
ritories  were  sovereign,  and  had  power  to  legis- 
late for  themselves,  regardless  of  the  United  States; 
the  doctrine  which  alleged  that  there  was  a  divided 
sovereignty  between  the  Territories  and  the  United 
States  other  than  such  as  existed  by  express  grant 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  doctrine  which  as- 
serted that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  are  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  same  laws  that  the  Constitution  secures 
to  citizens  within  the  States,  and  that  each  in- 
liabitant  of  the  Territory  carries  with  and  about 
him  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he  went, — in 
his  opinion,  all  these  several  doctrines  and  views 
•would  be  found  to  be  totally  and  equally  unsound, 
fiillacious,  and  untenable.  The  true  doctrine,  in 
his  opinion,  was,  that  this  power  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories  was  in  the  United  States,  and  any 
other  doctrine  could  not  stand  the  test  of  reason, 
of  the  judicial  decisions,  elementary  reading,  or 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  United  States  ever  since 
their  existejice  as  a  power  of  the  earth.  There 
was  no  scintilla  of  authority  from  either  one  of 
these  sources  that  justified  any  of  the  positions  he 
had  named,  or  any  other  position  than  that  which 
he  laid  down  to  be  the  correct  one — namely,  that 
the  power  existed  in  this  Government.  From  ail 
these  sources  of  authority  he  should,  in  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks,  endeavor  to  sustain  his  position.  He 
]ield  that  the  great  and  gross  error  into  which  gen- 
tlemen had  fallen  on  this  subject  was  in  holding 
that  the  citizens,  inhabitants,  or  domiciled  persons 
of  the  Territories  were  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
that  they  were  under  and  within  the  protection, 
and  therefore  had  the  rights  secured  to  them  that 
were  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  States  under  the 
Constitution.  This  was  an  absurdity,  and  would 
be  shown  to  be  so  when  applied  to  the  test  of  rea- 
son, the  decisions  of  our  courts,  the  authority  of 
elemental  writers,  or  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Government.  It  was  the  people  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  that  framed  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants  within  the  States  this  Constitution; 
and  so  long  as  a  man  remained  within  the  States, 
so  long  was  the  protecting  shield  of  the  Constitu- 
tion over  and  around  him;  so  long  was  he  re- 
strained in  his  individual  action  by  its  provisions; 
so  long  could  he  claim  each  and  all  its  ample  folds 
for  his  protection;  but  so  soon  as  he  left  the  limits 
over  which  the  Constitution  threw  its  protection, 
so  soon  he  went  beyond  its  restraint,  and  lost  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  under 
its  guarantee.  He  held  that  a  man  who  went  with- 
out the  States  was  not  entitled,  if  Congress  saw  fit 
to  withhold  from  him,  to  the  right  of  the  writ  of 
/la&eas  cor/JMS,  or  of  trial  by  jury;  if  Congress  forbid 
it  to  him,  he  could  not  enforce  it. 

That  this  Government  had  the  entire  power  over 
the  Territories  was  clear  to  his  mind  from  this  con- 
sideration, which  he  laid  down,  viz:  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  Government  alone,  might  dis- 
pose of  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stales — might 
transfer,  if  they  pleased,  our  Mexican  territory  to 
Mexico,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  Power.  We 
were  not  without  precedents  of  this  kind  even  with- 
in the  limits  of  organized  States,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Territories.  This  Government  had  acted  on 
the  principle  of  disposing  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
States.  It  might  dispose  of  the  whole  of  a  State 
if  the  existence  of  the  Government  depended  upon 
it.  For  proof  of  this,  he  need  only  refer  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Maine  boundary  question,  where  a 
portion  of  an  organized  State  was  set  ofl'  to  a  for- 
eign Power.  The  General  Government  might  set 
off  its  Territories  entirely;  it  might  dispose  of  them 
as  it  pleased;  it  might  forbid  their  settlement;  and 
this  it  had  done  uniformly,  except  under  restric- 
tions. It  had  forbidden  that  its  Territories  should 
be  settled  except  on  certain  conditions.     It  was 

Avithin  its  power  to  do  the  major  proposition to 

dispose  of  them  entirely;  if  so,  might  it  not  do 
minor  acts,  such  as  controlling  them?  He  went 
further,  and  said  it  might  prohibit  their  settlement; 
it  might  drive  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  any- 
body it  pleased.  Suppose  our  Territories  were 
filled  with  minerals,  or  covered  with  live  oak,  and 


it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  protect 
them  for  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  or  for  our 
shipping  hereafter,  he  asked,  would  anybody  deny 
that  it  had  the  power  to  protect  them,  and  forbid 
the  working  of  the  mines  or  the  cutting  of  the  tim- 
ber? Who  could  doubt  that  this  power  existed? 

Reason  taught  that  he  who  conquered  or  pur- 
chased might,  and  of  right  ought  to,  govern  the 
property  so  conquered  or  purchased.  The  United 
Slates,  in  all  these  instances,  were  either  the  con- 
querors or  purchasers,  actually  or  constructively; 
hence  reason  taught  that  the  United  States  might, 
and  ought  to,  govern  all  these  Territories. 

The  judicial  decisions  of  the  country  confirm 
and  fully  sustain  this  doctrine.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  State  Courts,  this 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government 
had,  over  and  over,  been  affirmed.  He  would  not 
show  so  glaring  a  trait  of  pedantry  as  to  cite  the 
book  and  the  page,  but  he  would  affirm  that  in  no 
instance  in  any  court,  State  or  national,  where  this 
question  had  been  mooted,  had  there  been  a  failure 
to  affirm  the  power  in  this  Government  to  govern 
the  Territories,  and  the  want  of  power  in  the  Ter- 
ritories to  exercise  any  authority  more  than  was 
granted  them  by  the  Government.  And  here  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  one  point.  The  gentleman  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  sovereignty  in  the 
Territories.  He  most  cordially  concurred  in  that 
view.  There  was  no  power  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Territories;  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  was  not 
theirs,  for  they  had  not  adopted  it,  nor  had  they 
been  admitted  under  it,  in  any  form  whatever. 
They  were  totally,  then,  without  power.  In  no 
instance,  he  repeated,  had  the  courts  of  the  Union 
or  the  State  courts  decided  or  intimated  otherwise; 
but  they  had  always  affirmed  the  doctrine  that  the 
power  was  in  this  Government,  and  not  in  the 
Territories.  Why?  The  reason  was  obvious. 
The  United  States,  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
through  the  action  of  their  chosen  Government, 
had  acquired  these  Territories  either  by  conquest 
or  purchase;  hence  they  came  back  to  the  reason 
that  the  acquirer,  either  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
must  govern,  and  none  other  could. 

Vattel,  Grotius  and  Blackstone  fully  aflirm  the 
power,  and  the  duty  of  that  Power  who  conquers 
or  purchases  territory  or  dominion  to  govern 
it;  to  give  laws  and  protection  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  These  writers,  he  was  aware,  spoke  of 
things  as  they  existed  before  our  Constitution;  but, 
let  him  ask  gentlemen,  did  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  change  this  subject  or  the  powers  of 
this  Government  over  it?  He  answered,  unhesi- 
tatingly, no.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  had  done  any- 
thing, it  had  affirmed  the  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  had  been  affirmed  and  maintained  by  our 
judicial  decisions,  our  elemental  writers,  and  the 
uniform  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  numer- 
ou.^;  you  could  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  them  by 
going  to  the  library  below.  Story,  Kent,  Rawle, 
Sergeant,  and  Wilson,  on  the  Constitution  and 
power  of  Congress,  were  a  few  of  the  elementauy 
writers  who  affirmed  this  doctrine  to  the  broadest 
extent  in  their  works,  written  in  calm  moments, 
not  amid  the  excitement  of  politics,  or  influenced 
by  political  advantages  to  the  South  or  the  North. 

Story  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution, 
volume  3,  pages  193,  194,  195: 

"As  the  Genejal  Government  possesses  the  right  to  acquire 
territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  as  an  inevilahle  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the 
power  to  govern  what  it  lias  so  acquired.  The  territory  does 
not,  when  so  acquired,  become  entitled  to  seir-iroverninent, 
and  it  is  not  suhject  to  the  jurisdiction  ot'any  State;  itnmsi, 
consequently,  be  under  llie  dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union,  or  it  would  be  without  any  government  at  all.  In' 
cases  of  conquest,  the  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  nation  is 
not  wholly  subdued,  to  consider  the  conquered  territory  as 
merely  held  by  military  occupation,  until  its  fate  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Butduiing  this  intermediate 
period,  it  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
conqueror.  In  cases  of  conlirmation,  or  cession  by  treaty, 
the  acquisition  becomes  firm  and  stable ;  and  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed, 
either  on  terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such  as  its 
new  master  shall  impose.  The  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
with  each  other  do  not  change;  but  their  relations  with 
their  former  sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are 
created  between  them  and  their  new  sovereign.  The  act 
transferrins,'  the  country  transfers  the  allegiance  of  its  inhab- 
itants ;  but  the  general  laws,  not  strictly  political,  remain  as 
tliey  were,  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign.  *  *  *  * 
But  they  do  not  participate  in  political  power,  nor  can  they 


share  in  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  until  they 
become  a  State,  and  are  admitted  into  the  Union  as  such. 
Until  that  period,  the  Territory  remains  suhject  to  be  gov- 
erned in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  direct,  under  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  now  under  consideration. 

"No  one  has  evei-  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  'J'erritorial  Governments  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause, 
'  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations.'  *  *  What 
shall  be  the  form  of  government  established  in  the  Territo- 
ries depends  exclusively  upon  the  discretion  of  Congress." 

Kent  says,  in  his  Commentaries,  volume  1,  page 

"  It  would  seem,  from  these  various  Congressional  regula- 
tions of  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  that 
Congress  have  supreme  power  in  the  government  of  them, 
depending  on  the  exercise  of  their  sound  discretion.  Neither 
the  District  of  Columbia  nor  a  Territory  is  a  Slate,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or  entitled  to  claim  the 
privileges  secured  to  the  members  of  the  Union.  This  has 
been  so  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  will  a  writ  of 
error  or  appeal  lie  from  a  territorial  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  unless  there  be  aspecial  statute  provision  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  such  a  provision  as  to  Florida,  and  there  ia 
a  limited  provision  of  that  kind  as  to  Arkansas  and  Michi- 
gan, extending  to  cases  in  which  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, and  not  e\  tending  further.  If,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  should  carry  into  execution  the 
project  of  colonizing  the  great  valley  of  the  Oregon  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  would  afi'ord  a  suhject  of 
grave  consideration  what  would  he  the  future  civil  and  po- 
litical destiny  of  that  country.  It  would  be  a  long  time  befoie 
it  would  be  populous  enough  to  be  created  into  one  or  more 
independent  States  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  acts  of  Cdnaress,  and  even  by  the  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  colonists  would  be  in 
a  state  of  the  most  complete  subordination,  and  as  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  Congress  as  the  people  of  this  country  would 
have  been  upon  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  if 
they  could  have  sustained  iheir  claim  to  bind  us  in  all  eases 
whatsoever." 

Rawle  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution, 
pages  237,  238: 

"If  the  land,  at  the  time  of  cession,  is  uninliahited,  ex- 
cept by  th^  Indians,  of  whose  polity  we  take  no  account,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  such  regulations  for  its 
government  as  they  may  think  proper.  Whoever  subse- 
quently becomes  an  inhabitant,  is,  of  course,  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  system  which  may  be  thus  established;  if  there 
be  a  numherof  civilized  inhabitants  previously  settled  there, 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  particular  code  of  laws,  they 
have  a  just  right  to  claim  a  continuance  of  those  laws. 
Thus,  in  the  first  cession  of  this  kind,  which  was  from  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  formed  what  was  termed  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  there  was  a  saving  to  the  French  and  Canadian 
inhabitants  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias,  St.  Vin- 
cents, and  the  neighboringvillages,  who  had  theret|)fore  pro- 
fessed themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms then  in  force  among  them  relative  to  the  descent  and 
conveyance  of  property ;  and  in  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  should  retain  their  ancient 
laws  and  usages. 

"  With  these  restrictions,  Congress  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  entitled  not  only  to  regulate  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  to  reserve  to  themselves  (he  approbation  or 
rejection  of  such  laws  as  may  be  passed  by  the  legislative 
power  which  they  may  establi^h.  In  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  the 
act  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  and  which  has 
been  the  model  ofmostof  the  subsequent  regulations  of  the 
same  nature,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor  and  judges 
who,  until  the  population  amounted  to  five  thousand  male 
inhabitants,  were  to  compose  Iheir  Legislature,  should  adopt 
such  laws  of  the  original  States  as  might  be  necessary  and 
suitable  to  their  circumstances,  which,  unless  disajiproved 
by  Congress,  should  he  in  force  until  the  organization  of  a 
General  Assembly,  which  was  to  take  place  when  the  popu- 
lation reached  the  number  before  mentioned.  These  laws 
may  therefore  he  considered  as  emanating  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  judiei.al  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Unite(J  States." 

Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  page  389,  says: 
"  The  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  a  Territory 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  and 
hold  territory.  Moreover,  under  this  section.  Congress  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  absolute  and  undisputed  power  of 
governing  and  legislating  for  the  Territories  erected  in  Lou- 
isiana after  its  purchase.  Congress  gavi;  them  a  Legislative, 
an  Executive,  and  a  Judiciary,  with  such  powers  as  it  was 
their  will  to  assign  to  these  departments  respectively.  In 
assigning  the  judicial  power  in  a  Territory,  Congress  is  not 
restrained  by  the  powers  prescribsd  in  the  third  article  of 
the  Constitution." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  these  men  were  princi- 
pally northern  men;  he  could  also  refer  to  the  de- 
cisions of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  a 
southern  man.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  says: 

"Whichever  may  be  the  sourc*  whence  the  power'ist 
derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestionable." — 1  Peters* 
Reports,  543. 

"Rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  they  necessarily  inclurle  complete  jurisdic- 
tion." The  Uherokee  Nation  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters' 

Reports,  44. 

But,  North  or  South,  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of 
authority  to  the  contrary.  He  knew  there  was  the 
ipse  dixit  of  a  half  crazy  politician  to  the  reverse. 
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but  there  was  no  single  judicial  or  elementary  opin- 
ion expressed  to  the  contrary. 

To  these  elementary  writings  and  judicially 
decided  cases,  he  had  already  said  he  would  add  a 
third  species  of  authority,  and  that  is,  the  uniform 
practice  and  usage  of  the  United  States  from  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  since  that 
period  down  to  the  present  time;  and,  coupled  to- 
gether, they  presented  an  unbroken  combination, 
a  trinity,  a  firmness  of  authority  so  powerful  that 
no  sophistry,  no  argument,  not  even  delusion,  could 
sunder  them.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Government  we  had  acted  on  this  policy;  and  were 
all  the  actions  of  those  who  framed  our  Constitu- 
tion, who  stood  in  our  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  succeeding  Congresses,  to  be  held  now,  for 
local  or  sectional  purposes,  as  naught  but  abstrac- 
tions, of  no  force  and  authority.' 

He  referred  gentlemen  and  the  country,  for  the 
action  of  the  Government,  to  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  action  of  Congress 
proper,  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in 
perpetuating,  enforcing,  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  ordinance. 

This  action  maybe  found  in  vol.1.  Laws  U.S., 
chap.  8,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress. 

And  here  let  him  digress  a  little  from  the  line  he 
had  proposed  to  follow,  in  reference  to  the  validity 
of  that  much-questioned  ordinance  of  1787.  Ithad 
been  alleged  that  that  ordinance  was  not  in  force, 
or  at  least  the  six  articles  that  had  been  on  the 
other  side  affirmed  to  be  valid.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  a  legal  mind  could  settle  such  a  ques- 
tion except  by  authorities,  by  precedents,  by  action 
— uniform  action.  He  should  be  able  to  show  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  country  that  these  six 
articles  of  that  ordinance  remained  in  force  unless 
they  had  been  abrogated,  altered,  or  expunged  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties;  that  it  was  so 
made  as  to  be  declared  perpetually  binding  unless 
revoked  by  mutual  consent,  and  was  so  binding  at 
this  day  where  it  had  not  been  so  revoked.  He 
would  not  read  or  refer  to  all  the  adjudicated  cases, 
but  would  to  some  of  those  cases  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  courts  of  Kentucky,  as  his  friend 
near  him  [Judge  French]  well  knew,  had,  over 
and  over  again,  decided  that  a  negro  born  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  1787  could  not  be  taken  into  slavery  at 
all;  that  this  ordinance  was  binding.  If  they  did 
not  like  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Kentucky — 
as  some  were  pleased  to  call  it  a  quasi  slaveholding 
State — let  them  go  further  south,  and  he  would 
refer  them  to  adjudicated  cases  in  Missouri  and 
Louisiana,  where  the  courts  held  precisely  the 
same  doctrine,  and  affirmed  the  ordinance  to  be 
binding.  In  Ohio — where  the  cases  were  very 
numerous,  and  no  man  could  ever  doubt  about 
them — the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  those 
articles  of  the  ordinance  were  more  binding  on  the 
people  of  Ohio  than  her  constitution,  because  the 
consent  of  the  General  Government  and  the  State 
governments  who  were  parties  were  necessary  to 
its  repeal  or  abrogation,  while  her  constitution 
could  be  abrogated  by  the  act  of  her  own  people. 

But  he  would  refer  more  particularly  to  the  de- 
cisions; and  first,  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri : 

"  The  mother  (a  colored  woman)  of  Aspasia  was  born  at 
KasUaskia,  Illinois,  previous  to  1787  ;  Aspasia  was  born  in 
Illinois  subsequent  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Aspasia  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Missouri  as  a  slave,  and  there  brought  suit 
for  her  freedom.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  held  that 
Aspasia  was  free."— See  Menanil  vs.  ./Ispasia,  5  Peters,  595. 

"The  ordinance  of  1787  is  as  obligatory  on  the  State  of 
Ohio  as  the  (constitution  itself,  and  more  so.  The  Legisla- 
ture thereof  cannot  authorize  the  erection  of  a  dam  across 
any  of  the  navigable  rivers  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  that 
shall  impede  or  obstruct  the  navigation  thereof." — Hogg  vs. 
the  Z(mesviUe  Canal  Co.,  5  Ohio  Reports,  410. 

[A  voice:  How  is  it  with  the  decisions  in  Indi- 
ana .'] 

He  had  examined  all  the  reports  of  Indiana,  and 
no  one  had  ever  been  so  silly  there  as  to  suppose 
that  the  ordinance  was  not  obligatory.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  had  not  been  decided  in  Indiana. 
No  one  had  ever  doubted  it  there. 

"The  ordinance  nf  1787  is  still  binding  on  the  people  of 
Illinois." — Fha.be  et  al.  vs.  Jay,  Brcese's  Illinois  Rep.,  210. 

The  validity  of  that  ordinance  is  fully  affirmed 
in  Spooner  vs.  McConnell  cl  al,  1  McLean's  Reports, 
341. 


He  would  now  refer  to  a  case  decided  where 
they  were  not  very  anxious  to  liberate  their  slaves, 
and  where  they  gave  not  a  very  ready  ear  to  the 
cry  for  freedom;  he  would  go  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Louisiana.  Her  Supreme  Court,  in  Murry 
vs.  Chexnarder,  vol.  8,  Martin's  Louisiana  Re- 
ports, N.  S.  699,  had  decided  "  a  negro  born  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  since  the  ordinance  of  Con- 
gress of  1787  is  free." 

What  more  authority  could  they  have,  what 
stronger  reasons?  Why  need  a  man  stand  here 
to  affirm  the  validity  of  that  ordinance  that  had  so 
repeatedly  been  recognized  by  individuals  and  by 
Congress,  and  which  had  been  affirmed  by  all  our 
courts.  State  and  National,  whenever  the  question 
had  been  made.'  The  people  of  Indiana^  and  the 
other  States  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory recognized  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  in 
submitting  to  obligations  which  it  imposed.  Un- 
der what  other  pretence  or  grant  of  power  had  the 
General  Government  reserved  the  right  of  soil  to 
itself  in  the  States  thereafter  to  be  made  in  that 
territory  but  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  ?  There 
was  no  such  reservation  in  the  Constitution,  and 
no  such  provision  except  in  the  ordinance,  in 
v.'hich  it  was  provided  that  the  States  there  organ- 
ized should  never  interfere  with  the  primary  dis- 
position of  the  soil  therein.  The  Government, 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  claimed  to  bind  them,  and 
yet  it  was  gravely  contended  by  gentlemen  that 
there  was  no  obligation  on  the  Government.  He 
contended  that  the  binding  power  was  equally  ob- 
ligatory; that  wherever  there  was  a  privilege,  there 
was  a  correlative  duty. 

He  did  not  refer  to  these  cases  so  much  to  show 
that  this  ordinance  of  itself  was  valid,  as  that  ordi- 
nances of  this  kind  might  be  valid,  and  that  the 
action  of  this  Government  in  reference  to  any  Ter- 
ritory, providing  for  its  settlement  under  certain 
condftions  and  stipulations,  if  settlers  went  there, 
must  become  at  least  morally  binding  upon  them. 
It  seemed  to  him  he  had  said  enough  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  man  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
in  force,  and  consequently  that  another  ordinance 
of  similar  character  might  be  put  in  force.  He  did 
not  say,  nor  should  he  pretend  to  say,  whether 
slavery  ought,  as  a  matter  of  justice  or  right,  to  go 
north  or  south;  whether  it  were  a  "pestiferous 
question,"  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Benton]  was  pleased  to  say  in  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  a  few  days  since;  he  would  not  express 
any  opinion  upon  that  now,  as  his  only  object  in 
rising  had  been  to  show  that  the  authority  existed 
in  Congress  to  make  all  laws  for  the  government 
of  these  Territories,  whether  it  were  for  the  pro- 
tection or  prohibition  of  slaves  there.  He  held 
that  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories 
was  ample,  plenary,  and  complete;  they  might 
prohibit  their  settlement;  they  might  leave  them 
to  be  settled  under  such  conditions  as  they  pleased ; 
they  might  create  or  abolish  slavery  there,  as  in 
their  judgment  it  should  be  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  Territories  and  of  the  whole  Union. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  He  repeated 
the  assertion  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  give 
to  the  Teri'itories  any  form  of  government  it  pleased. 
Congress  was  not  restricted  to  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  the  States.  The  Constitution 
provided  only  for  States,  and  not  for  Territories. 
He  had  already  referred  to  the  ordinance  of  1787 
to  show  what  form  of  government  was  imposed 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  he 
would  refer  to  acts  of  Congress  subsequently 
passed.  He  referred  them  to  the  acts  passed  for 
the  government  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  in 
1798,  for  the  government  southwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,  (not  the  Northwest,)  and  for  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Arkansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  to  show  a 
uniformity  in  its  action.  In  all  these  instances, 
the  power  of  this  Government  had  been  exeicised. 
And  as  to  the  subject  of  sla\iery,  Congress  had  as 
readily  acted  on  that  as  any  other  of  a  legislative 
character.  He  positively  affirmed  that  Congress 
had  acted  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries. To  show  this,  he  had  already  refeiTed  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  need  not  again  refer  to  it. 

In  the  Northwestern  Territory  they  prohibited 
slavery  except  by  mutual  consent.  It  existed  in 
Illinois  to  a  limited  extent,  but  mutual  consent  was 
given  for  its  existence.  Provision  was  made  on 
this  subject  by  the  constitution  of  Illinois  for  its 


existence  for  a  limited  duration,  and  this  Govern- 
ment accepted  her  with  that  constitution;  and  it 
was  on  such  mutual  consent  being  given,  that  Illi- 
nois, for  a  limited  period,  retained  her  slaves.  The 
otber  portions  of  that  Territory  have  never  asked 
this  Government  to  assent  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
By  the  act  of  1798  for  the  government  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  Congress  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  abi-oad.  And  the  reason 
was  obvious:  she  was  a  Territory,  and  Congress 
had  the  power  to  dispose  of  her  as  it  saw  fit.  The 
Constitution  gave  Congress  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  State  until  1808; 
and,  after  that  period ,  Congress  exeixised  the  power 
to  prohibit  their  importation.  How,  then,  did  Con- 
gress obtain  the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritories in  1798  and  in  1805,  if  the  Constitution 
extended  to  our  Territories,  or  if  they  were  bound 
in  all  respects  to  treat  the  Territories  and  legislate 
for  them  as  for  the  States.'  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  in  an  argument  on  this 
subject,  a  few  days  since,  referred  to  the  Florida 
case;  but  that  case  shows  that  our  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  subject,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  case  to  which  he  referred  was  this:  Florida 
passed  a  law  laying  a  higher  tax  upon  the  slaves 
of  non-residents  than  on  the  slaves  of  residents. 
Congress  said  at  once  you  shall  have  no  such  power; 
and  Florida,  having  claimed  such  power  by  her 
law.  Congress  declared  thatlawnull  andvoid,thus 
asserting  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority. 

Then,  as  to  Louisiana.  In  the  year  1804,  on 
the  26th  March — four  years  before  this  Govern- 
ment had  such  power  over  the  States — the  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties;  and  he  again  asked,  why  and  how  was 
this  done.'  It  was  because  the  Territories  were  not 
treated  as  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  amenable  to  our  laws,  unless  such  laws  were 
given  to  them  by  Congress. 

Mr.  BAYLYsaid,  if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  turn  to  the»Constitution,  he  would  see  that 
the  inhibition  extended  to  the  States  then  existing 
only. 

Mr.  PETTIT  observed,  that  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were 
not  admitted  into  the  Union,  but  were  before  1808; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  would  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  Congress  could  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  those  States  after  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  and  prior  to  1808. 

He  then  reiterated  his  assertion,  that  the  Terri- 
tories were  not  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  a  power  could  be  exercised  in 
them  that  could  not  be  exercised  over  the  States. 
Nor  could  they  become  parts  of  the  United  States 
until,  by  their  own  free  will  and  action,  they  es- 
tablished a  Government,  formed  a  constitution, 
and  were  admitted  as  independent  sovereignties, 
the  sovereignty  over  them  being  surrendered  by 
the  General  Government.  The  doctrine  would  be 
found  both  fallacious  and  untrue,  that  we  were 
bound  to  extend  to  the  people  of  the  Territories 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  same 
laws  as  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fle 
confidently  asserted  that  we  could  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  Territories,  and  impose  upon  them, 
any  laws  that  we  pleased.  He  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  passed  March  3,  1805. 

By  this  act  the  system  of  representation  which 
had  existed  before,  was  repealed  and  forbidden  to 
them,  and  they  were  governed  by  a  governor  and 
three  judges  only.  They  were  not  allowed  trial 
by  jury,  unless  the  amount  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeded $100,  while  the  Constitution  reserved  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  to  the  people  within  the 
States  where  the  ainount  in  controversy  exceeded 
$20.  Why  this  was  done  he  knew  not,  unless  it 
was  that  Louisiana  was  not  sufficiently  American- 
ized, unless  her  people  had  not  got  to  understand 
the  representative  principle.  It  was,  however,  a 
fact,  that  after  Louisiana  had  had  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, with  aTerritorial  Legislature,  finding  that 
it  did  not  work  well,  this  Government  undertook 
to  govern  them  by  a  governor  and  three  judges, 
and  they  might  have  extended  to  and  established 
in  Louisiana  any  other  form  of  government. 

Mr.  VENABLE  inquired  if  he  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  to  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment could  establish  a  despotism  in  a  Territory.' 
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Mr.  PETTIT  replied  ihat  this  Government  could 
establish  a  despotism  in  any  of  its  Territories  be- 
yond all  doubt.  This  Government  could  sell  them 
into  slavery  if  it  pleased.  He  did  not,  however, 
suppose — for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  do  so — 
that  this  Government  would  do  any  such  thing; 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  posses- 
sion and  the  exercise  of  power.  This  Government, 
however,  had  exercised  the  power,  in  this  instance, 
of  repealing  a  Legislature  in  Louisiana  and  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  slaves,  giving  them  a 
governor  anil  three  judges,  which  were  sent  there 
by  this  Government;  and  Congress,  he  repeated, 
mio-ht  give  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  such 
terms  as  it  saw  fit.  He  sustained  this  position  by 
assuming  that  the  Territories  were  no  part  of  the 
United  States  until  they  formed  State  governments 
and  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  settled  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
in  short  by  the  uniform  action  of  this  Government. 
In  no  instance  had  there  been  a  divided  sovereignty 
for  a  moment  in  any  of  the  Territories.  In  all  cases 
this  Government  had  the  power  to  control  and  le- 
gislate in  every  particular  for  the  Territories,  or 
wherever  they  own  the  soil  or  possess  eminent  do- 
main. Unless  surrendered  by  it,  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty was  in  this  Government.  Having  cited 
several  authorities,  he  would  refer  to  another,  and 
that  was  his  own,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  In  that  speech, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Rhett,]  he  affirmed  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  United  States  over  all  the 
Territories.  That  speech  was  made  without  hav- 
ing recently  examined  the  authorities,  but  he  was 
happy  to  find  that  on  a  thorough  examination  his 
views  were  fully  corroborated.  In  referring  to 
that  speech  as  authority,  he  was  fully  sustained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  who, 
a  few  weeks  since,  to  prove  that  the  first  movements 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were 
not  from  philanthropy  but  cupidity,  read  from  a 
speech  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had 
himself  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  to  his  own 
mind  made  the  proposition  clear.  He  [Mr.  Pet- 
tit]  would  add,  that  however  trifling  it  might  ap- 
pear to  others,  he  had  egotism  enough  to  believe 
his  as  good  as  any  other  authority;  and  in  quoting 
it  he  but  followed  the  example  of  the  courts,  in 
which  it  was  the  regular  and  every  day  practice 
to  cite  their  own  decisions. 

Thegentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett] 
had  taken  the  position  that  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  followed  their  citizens  to  the  Territories,  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  States  from  which  they  came.  If,  then,  a 
settler  should  go  from  each  of  the  thirty  States  of 
this  Union  to  any  one  Territory,  the  laws  of  all 
those  States  would  be  operative  there.  And  in 
such  cases  who  would  be  the  judge  and  who  the 
jury  ?  Who  should  decide  and  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  discrepancies  would  present.' 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  should  go  to  the 
Oregon  Territory  from  South  Carolina  with  his 
slave,  and  another  from  Massachusetts  without 
any  slave,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  man  should 
buy  "the  slave  of  the  South  Carolina  man,  by  what 
laws  would  the  Massachusetts  man  be  protected 
in  the  possession  of  his  slave  property.'  By  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts.'  Why,  those  laws  would 
afford  him  no  protection.  But,  again:  suppose  the 
South  Carolina  man  and  himself  [Mr.  Pettit] 
should  emigrate  to  Oregon,  and  should  each  buy 
a  township  of  adjoining  land.  The  South  Caro- 
lina man  takes  with  him  his  slave,  and  if  the  laws 
of  South  Carolina  follow  him  there,  so  long  as  he 
remains  on  his  own  farm  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. But  suppose  the  South  Carolina  man  has 
rot  got  his  farm  fenced  in,  and  his  cow  should 
stray  upon  his  [Mr.  Pettit's]  farm,  the  moment 
that  the  South  Carolina  man's  slave,  that  he  might 
send  in  search  of  the  cow,  put  his  foot  on  his 
[Mr.  Pettit's]  farm,  according  to  the  laws  of  In- 
diana, (which,  if  the  gentleman's  doctrine  be  true, 
would  follow  him  there,)  that  slave  became  a  free 
man. 

If  a  lawsuit  should  be  instituted  between  two 
men,  one  from  South  Carolina  and  another  from 
Massachusetts,  or  from  any  other  of  the  thirty 
States  of  this  Union,  or  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, what  law  would  prevail.'  The  idea  was 
utterly  absurd.     Slavery  can  only  exist  by  positive 


or  municipal  law,  enacted  by  the  power  exercising 
the  sovereign  authority  in  a  country  or  State.  By 
this  means,  and  none  other,  does  it  exist  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  States  of  this  Union.  If  the  laws  in  a 
State  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  does 
not  exist  in  such  State.  It  does  not  need  a  law 
forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery  to  keep  it  out 
of  a  State  or  Territory,  but  silence  is  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  Slavery  does  not  now  exist  in  our 
newly-acquired  Territories,  and  cannot  extend  to 
them  until  authorized  by  the  power  exercising  the 
sovereignty.  1  have  shown  that  that  power  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  hence,  slavery  can- 
not exist  in  those  Territories  until  it  is  authorized 
by  our  Congress. 

By  the  conquest  or  purchase  of  a  district  of 
country  by  one  nation  from  another,  the  civil  laws, 
or  such  as  relate  to  and  regulate  the  rights  and 
duties  of  all  persons  in  or  going  into  such  district, 
and  their  rights  and  titles  to  property  both  real  and 
personal,  are  not  thereby  changed.  By  such  acqui- 
sition the  acquirer  succeeds  to  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  former  sovereign  of  such  district; 
among  which  rights  is  that  of  changing  or  abro- 
gating old  and  enacting  new  laws;  but  until  this 
ri2;ht  is  exercised  and  such  change  made,  the  old 
laws  of  the  district  remain  in  full  force.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  States  may  go  to  these  Terri- 
tories with  their  slaves,  but  when  they  get  there, 
they  will  find  there  is  no  law  by  which  they  can 
buy  or  sell  or  control  such  slaves,  until  Congress 
shall  pass  such  law,  or  authorize  the  Territorial 
Legislature  so  to  do.  The  South  would  not  be 
content  with  non-inteference,  but  would  ere  long 
demand  the  positive  and  affirmative  action  of  this 
Government,  to  secure  to  them  their  slave  property 
in  the  Territories.  We  shall  see  whether  the  de- 
mand will  be  acceded  to. 

He  affirmed  that  slaves  may  be  created  or  abol- 
ished by  this  as  by  all  oiher  Governments,  and  that 
we  might  do  all  our  public  works  and  man  all  our 
ships  by  slaves  if  we  saw  fit.  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  We  have  the  conqueror's 
rights  and  powers,  but  it  may  not  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  exercise  them. 

The  falling  of  the  chairman's  hammer  apprized 
the  gentleman  of  the  expiration  of  his  hour,  and 
he  yielded  the  floor. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OFMR.  J.  THOMPSON, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  27, 1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union  on  the  power  of  the  General  Government 

over  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart]  made  a  most 
singular  speech  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  The  errors  of  that  speech 
are  of  easy  confutation ,  as  they  consist  of  a  misstate- 
ment of  history,  a  misconstruction  of  laws  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  this  body,  and  an 
imputation  and  insinuation  upon  the  personal  in- 
tegrity of  a  distinguished  patriot  who  has  been 
honorably  engaged  in  the  public  service  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Such  an  attack  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  quarter.  A  cause  which  re- 
quires such  instruments  and  such  means  to  sustain 
it,  must  be  weak  indeed.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose 
now  to  pursue  and  expose  his  unhallowed  perver- 
sions of  facts  and  unjust  imputations.  There  will 
beitime  enough  for  that  hereafter.  I  desire  to 
speak  to  another  question  of  absorbing  interest,  so 
engrossing  in  the  public  mind  as  well-nigh  to  over- 
shadow the  Presidential  election  itself.  I  wish  to 
submit  an  argument  on  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment over  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House, 
slavery,  in  some  shape  or  other,  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion.  This  topic  has  been  introduced  in 
season  and  out  of  season;  and,  with  all  proper 
respect  for  the  motives  of  others,  I  have  believed 
Representatives  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South  have  sought  to  agitate  this  question  with 
sinister  motives,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  polit- 
ical objects.     At  no  time  have  I  allowed  myself  to 


be  drawn  into  this  discussion.  I  have  deprecated 
this  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  our 
countrymen,  north  or  south.  My  constituents 
have  too  large  and  deep  an  interest  in  this  institu- 
tion to  admit  of  my  touching  the  subject  lightly, 
or  with  a  view  to  control  a  political  election.  I 
have  scorned  to  reason  with  fanatics  as  to  my  right 
to  my'property,  the  morality  of  holding  slaves,  and 
its  supposed  bad  eflects  upon  society.  Missis- 
sippi came  into  this  Union  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution;  with  a  confi- 
dence that  so  far  as  pov/er  had  been  delegated  to 
Congress,  it  would  be  exercised  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property  in  their  full 
integrity;  and  the  very  day  or  hour  when  this 
Government  fails  to  justify  that  confidence,  and 
uses  the  power  therein  vested  to  endanger  her 
.safety,  to  curtail  her  rights,  to  surround  her  with 
institutions  which  will  render  insecure  her  prop- 
erty, that  day  and  that  hour  she  bids  you  adieu. 
As  long  as  she  remains  in  this  Union  she  intends 
to  be  an  equal;  she  will  be  equal  in  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  with  her  confederate  States. 
Her  citizens  will  submit  to  no  discriminations 
against  them;  her  people  will  claim  their  equal 
right  to  all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  onward 
progress  of  this  Government,  in  the  extension  of 
her  boundaries,  while  they  submit  to  the  unequal 
and  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  your 
indirect  system  of  taxation.  We  have  submitted 
to  be  plundered  by  your  protective  tariffs,  but, 
after  tliat  has  been  borne,  lay  not  the  flattering 
unction  to  your  souls  that  we  will  submit  quietly 
to  insult  and  degradation. 

You  claim  the  power,  and  express  the  deter- 
mination, to  pass  the  Wilmot  proviso  over  all  the 
vast  territory  now  held  by  the  United  States,  and 
virtually  exclude  every  Mississippian,  with  his 
household,  from  the  occupancy  of  one  solitary 
acre  in  all  your  broad  possessions.  I  beseech  you 
not  to  act  lightly  and  without  due  consideration. 
Do  not  be  deceived.  The  South  is  often  accused 
of  following  abstractions;  but  here  is  a  northern 
abstraction  which,  being  enforced,  will  work  in- 
calculable and  irreparable  mischief.  Add  this  con- 
dition to  the  possession  of  your  territories,  and 
thus  deny  to  the  southern  States  and  their  citizens 
that  equality  which  is  their  birthright,  and  the  days 
of  this  Confederacy  are  numbered.  All  our  divis- 
ions in  the  South  will  be  healed  in  a  twinkling, 
and  that  southern  man  who  doubts  as  to  resistance 
is  damned,  and  he  that  submits  is  a  traitor  and  a 
dastard.  The  supposition  that  any  southern  man 
who,  to  get  office,  will  submit  to  this  discrimina- 
tion against  him  and  his  neighbors  is  chimerical 
and  absurd:  believe  it  not  that  you  will  find  a 
traitor  there.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  in  any  un- 
meaning gasconade.  I  wish  gentlemen  to  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  we  are  placed.  Let 
them  not  be  misled  by  the  vote,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  of  southern  men  for  a  Wilmot  proviso 
Speaker,  into  the  supposition  that  we  are  not  in 
good  earnest  when  we  say  that  we  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  your  unequal  legislation,  which  leads  to 
an  exclusion  of  us  from  all  participation  in  a  com- 
mon property. 

But  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  is  entertained, 
and  has  been  expressed,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  your  Territorial 
Governments.  And  I  shall  proceed  to  express  my 
opinions  with  frankness,  and  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  the  nature  of  the  question  will  admit  of. 
But  before  proceeding  to  my  argument,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  resolution 
adopted  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  was 
read  a  few  days  since  in  committee,  and  is  gen- 
erally approved  of  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
South. 

A  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature: 

'^Resolved,  unanimov.il y,  That  under  no  circumstances 
will  this  body  reco^'iiize  as  bindin?  any  enactment  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  fur  its  object  the  prolubition 
of  slavery  in  any  territory  to  be  ac(iuired  either  by  conquest 
or  treaty;  holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  indefeasible  rii^lit 
of  each  and  every  citizen  of  every  Slate  of  this  Confeder- 
acy to  reside,  with  his  property  of  whatever  descri[)tion,  in 
any  territory  which  mav  he  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power." 

Other  Legislatures  and  public  meetings  in  the 
southern  States  have  readopted  and  endorsed  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  resolution.  They  ex- 
press my  own  opinions  on  this  subject. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  by  men  of  all  par- 
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ties,  that  Congress  can  exercise  only  delegated 
powers.  Congress  possesses  no  inherent,  but  only 
such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  delegated  powers.  Our  jealous 
ancestors,  to  avoid  all  misapprehension  and  dis- 
pute in  this  respect,  inserted  this  distinct  declara- 
tion: 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohiliited  hy  it  to  tlie  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  and  to  tlie  people." 

As  a  clear  incident  to  the  power  to  make  war, 
to  conclude  treaties,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  this  Government  possesses  the  power  to  ac- 
quire territory  by  conquest,  by  purchase,  and  by 
discovery.  But  when  acquired,  is  it  a  still  further 
incident  that  this  Government  possesses  over  it  an 
unlimited  and  absolute  legislation,  or  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction?  This  has.  been  insisted  upon  by 
several  gentlemen  with  great  ingenuity,  but  its 
absurdity  is  too  transparent  to  require  serious  refu- 
tation. The  second  clause  of  the  6th  article  of  the 
Constitution  answers  the  question: 

"Tills  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Slates,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  very  moment,  therefore,  a  Territory  is  added, 
by  any  of  the  means  above  referred  to,  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, it  becomes  a  part  of  the  "  land"  over 
which  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  treaties 
above  named  extend  as  the  supreme  law.  To 
make  this  proposition  still  more  self-evident,  I  will 
take  a  single  case  of  personal  privilege  secured  to 
the  citizen.  The  third  clause  of  the  2d  section  of 
the  3d  article  is  in  these  words: 

"The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeacJ'ment, 
shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  heen  committed  ;  bulwlicn 
not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed." 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  for  crime  is  secured 
to  the  citizen,  wherever  he  may  be  found  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  It  is 
the  right  of  an  American  citizen  anywhere  upon 
the  American  soil. 

Again: 

"Nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pplled  in  any  criminal  case  to  he  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lie  use,  without  just  compensation." 

These  examples  might  be  greatly  multiplied; 
but  I  will  not  suppose  that  any  member  but  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Pettit]  will  pretend 
to  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  our  power  over  the 
American  citizen,  because  he  may  be  caught  out 
of  the  lirnits  of  a  State,  is  absolute  and  unrestrict- 
ed. Nor  can  I  stippose  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Hudson]  will  be  sustained  in  the 
assertion  made  by  him,  that  Congress  possesses 
all  power  in  the  Territories  not  prohibited  in  the 
Constitution,  when  the  doctrine  so  universally  pre- 
vails that  Congress  can  exercise  only  delegated 
powers. 

When  territory  is  acquired,  then  what  is  its 
condition?  The  Constitution,  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  .the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
ultimate  sovereignty  and  the  primary  source  of  all 
power  in  this  country  is  in  and  from  the  people  of 
the  respective  States.  The  power  they  have  not 
delegated  is  reserved  to  the  States,  or  still  reposes 
with  the  people.  Congress  is  the  source  of  no 
power.  It  is  the  mere  repository  of  powers  given, 
and  whatsoever  is  conferred  must  be  exercised  by 
that  body — cannot  be  declined  or  tranferred.  To 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  unorganized  country,  we  must  look  to  that 
glorious  instrument.     It  provides  that — 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union."  *  *  *  "Congress  shall  have  ptuver  to  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  *  *  *  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
SVdies,  iinii  with  the  Indian  tribes."  *  *  *  «  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  same  may  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
inaga7.ines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ingi." 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  summary  of  all  the 


power  which  bears  upon  this  subject,  either  directly 
or  remotely  conferred  upon  Congress  by  this  great 
fundamental  charter  of  our  liberties.  The  ques- 
tion now  to  be  answered  is,  does  Congress  pos- 
sess the  power  and  the  right  to  legislate  for  the 
people  of  the  Territories?  If  so,  place  your  finger 
upon  the  grant.  Is  it  a  necessary  incident  to  any 
of  the  powers  granted  ?  and  if  so,  which  phrase 
carries  with  it  an  incident  so  magnificent? 

To  regulate  commerce  with  The  Indian  tribes, 
has  authorized  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  author- 
ity, led  to,  the  adoption  of  our  intercourse  laws 
with  the  various  tribes  who  occupy  our  territory, 
to  the  establishment  of  agencies  and  superintend- 
encies,  and  other  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
safety  and  peace  of  the  Indians  and  the  whites. 
But  no  one  has  claimed  for  Congress  the  power  to 
change  the  forms  of  governinent,  or  abolish  their 
accepted  and  approved  customs. 

Again:  "New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union."  Under  this  grant,  I 
presume  no  one  would  be  absurd  enough  to  con- 
tend that  Congress  had  the  authority  to  create,  to 
make  a  new  State,  to  prescribe  the  exact  form  of 
its  constitution,  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  its 
Executive,  its  Legislature,  or  its  Judicary.  This 
assumption  would  be  preposterous.  When  a  new 
State  applies  for  admission,  she  exhibits  her  con- 
stitution, her  system  of  government;  and  as  "  the 
United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,"  Con- 
gress cannot  change  her  government,  cannot  force 
her  into  republicanism.  All  the  discretion  and  au- 
thority possessed  is,  to  refuse  admission  till  the 
State  complies  with  this  condition  precedent.  But 
the  change  is  made  by  the  people  of  the  new  State, 
not  by  Congress. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  the  inquiry:  where 
does  the  power  reside  to  legislate  for  the  people  of 
a  Territory  prior  to  its  application  for  admission 
into  this  Union  ?  I  conceive  that  it  is  demonstra- 
ted, that  when  any  body  of  men,  or  community  of 
individuals,  residing  upon  the  public  domain,  band 
themselves  together  and  adopt  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  apply  for  admission  into  this  sisterhood 
of  Slates,  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the  framers 
of  that  government,  without  interference,  without 
molestation  from  any  quarter.  There  is  a  time, 
then,  a  period  prior  to  their  possession  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign  State  of  this 
Union,  when  they  can  meet  together  and  exercise 
this  high  prerogative. 

But,  sir,  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries is  said  by  all  who  have  claimed  it  for  this  body 
to  be  included  in  this  grant: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regiii.itions  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  property  .belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Here  we  must  observe  the  exact  expression, 
"territory  or  other  property."  In  the  singular 
number,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  placed,  it 
means  fuhllc  land  as  property.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
for  this  word,  in  the  plural  number,  implies  gov- 
ernments, communities;  and  it  is  contrary  to  our 
whole  system  to  suppose  Congress  is  absolute,  un- 
limited, sovereign  anywhere — a  feudal  lord,  dolins: 
out  feoffs  to  his  liege  serfs.  In  the  vast  country 
which  we  have  acquired,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  land  owner,  possesses  the  fee 
simple,  and  no  title  is  valid  which  is  not  derived 
from  its  consent  or  sanction  previously  given.  The 
United  States  has  the  power  of  a  land  owner.  It 
can  survey,  establish  land  offices,  fix  prices,  pre- 
vent waste,  remove  trespassers,  grant  preemptions, 
and  do  all  other  things  which  may  be  necessary  to 
render  this  immense  properly  available  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  Under  this  power,  however,  Con- 
gress would  act  in  bad  faith  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands.  It  is  a  common 
property,  and  Congress  is  the  trustee  for  all  the 
States.  To  erect  a  barrier  which  eflfectually  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  the  people,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  upon  this  common  property,  when  they  agree 
to  pay  for  the  same  what  is  reasonable,  would  be 
a  gross  breach  of  good  faith,  whatever  may  be  the 
promptings  of  such  a  measiire.  But  to  claim  under 
this  clause  the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  people  resi- 
ding upon  this  territory — to  enter  into  that  commu- 


nity, who  have  no  voice,  no  rights  here,  to  control 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
master  and  servant,  to  direct  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  all  other  respects  to  define  the  rights 
of  person  and  property — is  a  monstrosity.  What- 
ever power  was  vested  in  the  first  Congress  is  vested 
in  this.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  power 
wasting  away;  and  I  assert,  that  if  Congress,  by 
virtue  of  this  clause,  ever  possessed  this  power  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  it  possesses  it  now  in 
the  Stale  of  Mississippi.  Whatever  power  Con- 
gress possesses,  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon  or  Minesota,  it  possesses  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  where  more  than  half  the 
lands  of  those  Slates  are  now  owned  by  the  United 
States.  By  virtue  of  this  power.  Congress,  through 
its  agents,  is  now  surveying  public  lands  in  Mis- 
sissippi. It  has  its  land  offices,  has  its  agents  for 
the  protection  of  the  live  oak  and  other  valuable 
timber  on  the  public  lands,  and  it  is  doing  all  other 
things  which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  sale 
and  disposition  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  true,  that  Mississippi,  before 
her  admission  into  this  Union,  did  "  disclaim  all 
right  and  title  to  the  waste  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  the  said  Territory,"  and  agreed 
"  that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  at  the  sole 
and  entire  disposition  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States."  Why  was  this  agree- 
ment, this  condition  precedent,  exacted  ?  Because 
it  was  feared,  perhaps  believed,  that  when  Missis- 
sippi became  a  sovereign  Stale,  she  would  become, 
by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty,  entitled  to  all  the 
waste  or  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  her 
limits,  <ind  Congress,  ipso  facto,  eo  instanli,  divested 
of  her  title  to  ihe  fee  simple.  But  this  agreement 
neither  diminished  nor  enlarged  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  clause  under  consideration.  It  only 
enabled  Congress  to  exercise  all  of  its  power  over 
this  subject  in  its  entirely,  in  its  full  integrity,  with- 
out dispute,  without  molestation  or  hinderance. 
And  all  the  power  it  ever  possessed  over  this  sub- 
ject it  now  possesses  and  exercises,  and  no  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
General  Government  can  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
powers  of  Congress  under  Ihe  Constitution. 

If,  then,  Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  Territories,  and  possesses  all  legislative  power 
over  the  same,  we  must  hunt  up  some  other  claim, 
some  other  principle,  upon  which  to  hang  our 
authority.  Why  was  not  a  bill  of  rights  appended 
to  the  Constitution  ?  This  question  was  often  asked 
about  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  present  Con- 
stitution, and  there  was  but  one  reply,  and  that  wa.q 
satisfactory,  because  it  was  conclusive.  Ours  is 
a  Government  of  enumerated  powers;  whatsoever 
is  not  enumerated,  is  retained.  Had  a  bill  of  rights 
been  attached,  the  implied  result  would  have  been, 
that  whatsoever  was  not  enumerated,  was  given 
under  its  general  powers.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
statement  or  enumeration  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  over  this  District,  and  over  all  places 
purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings, 
necessarily  precludes  the  idea  of  exclusive  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  anywhere  else. 

Congress  has  power  to  admit  new  States,  and 
Congress  has  power  to  make  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  the  public 
lands.  For  the  full  and  complete  exercise  of  these 
powers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  prescribe 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
society  or  the  people  which  may  settle  upon  the])ub- 
lic  domain;  and  by  the  specified  enumeration  made 
as  to  the  places  where  Congress  can  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation,  it  must  follow,  under  the  approved 
principles  of  construction  of  the  Constitution,  that 
it  can  rightfully  exercise  this  exclusive  legislation 
nowhere  else.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  then, 
has  spoken  well  when  she  informs  you,  "  that  under 
'  no  circumstances  will  this  body  recognize  as  bind- 
■  ing  any  enactment  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
'  has  for  its  object  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  any 
'  Territory  to  be  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty;" 
and  most  cheerfully  do  I  endorse  and  adopt  the 
opinion  expressed  by  General  Cass  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Nicholson: 

"  t  am  satisfied,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  here,  that 
a  successful  attempt  to  ingraft  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  upon  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  and  to  apply 
them  to  new  territory,  should  new  territory  be  acquired, 
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would  seriously  afl'ect  our  tr.aiiquillity.  I  do  not,  suffer  my- 
-eelf  to  l'ore?pe,  or  to  foretell,  tlie  consequences  that  woulil 
pn.'ue;  for  I  trust  and  believe  there  is  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  enouali  in  the  country  to  avoid  them,  by  avoiding  all 
occasions  which  might  lead  to  them. 

"  Briefly,  tlien,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  juris- 
diction by  Congress  over  tills  matter ;  because  I  do  not  see 
in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  requisite  power  to  Con- 
gress; and  I  am  not  disposed  toexteiul  a  doabtful  precedent 
beyond  its  necessity — the  establishment  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments when  needed — leaving  to  the  inhabitants  all  the 
rights  compatible  with  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  Confed- 
eration." 

These  opinions  are  confirmed  from  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Madison  proposed,  and  the  Convention  refer- 
red, August  18,  1787,  the  distinctive  propositions 
to  confer  on  Congress  the  power — 

1.  To  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  To  institute  temporary  governments  for  new 
States  arising  therein. 

The  first  proposition  was  so  amended  by  the 
convention  as  to  read  as  we  now  find  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution; the  second  was  rejected,  and  the  power 
conferred  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 

Here  I  am  free  to  admit  that  Congress  heretofore 
has  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  legislation 
over  this  subject  in  the  Territories,  and  that  all 
portions  of  the  country  have  acquiesced  in  this 
action.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, on  the  other  hand,  that  no  such  exorbitant, 
unjust,  grasping  pretension,  has  ever  before  been 
put  forth  to  fasten  this  law  of  exclusion  of  one-half 
of  the  Union  from  all  the  territory  owned  by  the 
United  States.  It  must  also  be  conceded,  that  the 
action  of  Congress  has  been  heretofore  taken  with- 
out a  serious  discussion  of  the  power — a  proper 
regard  having  at  all  previous  time  been  manifested 
for  the  rights,  feelings,  and  interests,  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  our  pixdecessors,  their  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  patriotism;  but  they  have  never  been  intrusted 
■with  the  power  of  framiiig  a  Constitution.  The 
same  oath  to  support  this  same  Constitution  was 
administered  to  them  as  we  have  taken;  and  a 
precedent,  merely  as  a  precedent,  has  but  little 
weight  with  me.  A  sound  precedent  is  only  that 
■which  is  sustained  by  sound  reason,  and  which 
when  followed  works  no  injustice.  Stare  decisis 
is  the  cry  and  principle  of  a  tyrant.  Washington 
signed  a  bank  charter,  and  so  did  Mr.  Madison. 
The  whole  country  for  a  time  acquiesced  and  sub- 
mitted without  a  murmur  to  this  legislation;  but 
it  never  changed  my  view  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  erect  a  gigantic  tnoneyed 
corporation,  which,  without  responsibility  to  the 
people,  with  no  guiding  principle  but  self  interest, 
should  control  the  business  operations  of  the  coun- 
try, determine  the  amount  of  currency  which 
should  cii-culate,  and  thus  decide  the  prices  of  tiie 
products  of  labor  at  will.  On  full  discussion,  how- 
ever, the  people  have  reversed  the  precedent,  and 
in  my  opinion,  rightfully.  Tariffs  for  protection, 
conferring  benefits  on  one  portion  of  society  and 
burdens  on  the  other,  have  been  sanctioned;  but  no 
one  will  contend  that  these  precedents  have  settled 
the  constitutional  power  of  Cohgress.  Alien  and 
sedition  laws  have  heretofore  been  enacted,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  our  courts;  voluntary 
bankrupt  laws  submitted  to;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  enormity  which  can  be  named  for  which  a  pre- 
cedent may  not  be  found  in  the  statute  book. 
Again:  in  the  history  of  Congress,  precedent  after 
precedent  may  be  found  against  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers:  are  such  precedents  to  be  of  no 
consideration?  How  often  has  the  power  to  enter 
upon  a  general  system  of  internal  improvement 
been  denied  by  one  Congress;  and  yet  the  same 
question  arises  in  fresh  vigor,  and  no  regard  what- 
ever is  paid  to  the  past  action  of  Congress.  I 
reject  precedent,  as  decisive  of  nothing.  But  it 
ri.ustalso  be  remembered,  that  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress  heretofore  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  great 
moderation  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of 
all  the  Union  have  been  maintained. 

No  just  ground  of  complaint,  no  odious  and  in- 
sulting exclusions  have  been  attempted;  and  I 
might  even  now  venture  the  assertion,  that  any 
legislation  by  this  Congress  which  was  based  upon 
the  same  feeling  of  fraternal  regard,  founded  in 
the  same  spirit  of  conciliation,  justice  to  all,  and 
compromise,  though  of  doubtful  authority,  would 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  country. 

On  this  princi[)le  I  have  voted  heretofore,  not 
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deeming  it  wise  to  withhold  my  vote  from  meas- 
ures which  were  demanded  by  the  public  exigen- 
cies because  there  were  inserted  into  the  same 
powers  of  a  doubtful  character.  I  have  recognized 
the  Missouri  compromise  as  a  means  of  settling 
this  vexed,  perplexing,  and  dangerous  question; 
and  while  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  propose  this 
principle,  I  do  believe  the  people  of  the  South  will 
acquiesce  in  this  agreement,  which  was  once  forced 
upon  them.  Though  worsted  by  the  contract,  they 
will  adhere  to  its  terms,  if  they  are  observed  in 
good  faith  by  our  northern  brethren. 

But  we  now  have  a  proposition  submitted  for  our 
adoption  which  is  not  only  unequal  and  unjust, 
but  insulting,  degrading,  contemptible,  to  the  very 
last  degree.  The  people  of  one-half  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  are  to  be  told  that  their  presence, 
with  their  property,  their  household,  upon  the 
common  property  of  us  all — upon  the  territory 
won  by  our  common  valor,  and  purchased  out  of 
a  common  treasury — is  not  to  be  tolerated;  that  it 
would  pollute  the  very  soil  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  us  all.  When  such  legislation  is 
attempted,  we  shall  inquire  narrowly  into  your 
power — into  the  grant  under  which  you  act. 

Where,  then,  resides  the  power  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories?  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  in  the 
language  of  General  Cass  in  the  Nicholson  letter, 
"  in  the  people  of  the  Territories,  imder  the  general 
principles  of  the  Constitutio7i.'"  It  cannot  be  that 
any  man  who  is  born  a  freeman  can  be  made  a 
slave  by  the  legitimate  action  of  any  constituted 
authority  known  to  our  republican  institutions. 
The  inalienable  rights  of  every  such  man  are,  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  every 
just  government  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

A  tyranny  is  a  government  where  the  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  laws  which  govern  them. 

A  republic,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  government 
where  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of 
all  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

Ours  is  a  republic.  Our  people  are  republicans, 
and  are  accustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free- 
men; and  I  feel  unwilling  to  adopt  any  doctrine 
which  deprives  them  of  their  high  inherent  pre- 
rogatives. As  to  the  rights  of  the  einigrant  to  the 
Territories,  I  think  they  are  correctly  set  forth  by 
John  Taylor,  of  Caroline — not  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  who  has  never  made  up  his  mind,  or  has 
not  had  time  to  form  an  opinion,  on  any  political 
question,  except  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  most  of 
his  party,  who,  I  believe,  have  long  since  regarded 
the  Constitution  as  an  obsolete  idea.     He  says: 

"  But  this  feudal  power  of  annexing  conditions  to  the  set- 
tlement of  a  conquered  or  acquired  territory,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  making  the  acquisition,  lias  ever  been 
exploded  as  tyrannical  both  here  and  in  England.  One  of 
our  principles  in  the  colonial  state  was,  that  emigrants  to 
such  territories  carried  with  them  their  native  rights.  The 
colonists  claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  not  only  ob- 
tained them,  but  have,  I  hope,  greatly  extended  them.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  case  if  our  emigrants  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  diminution  of  their  native  rights  by  the  pleasure 
of  Congress.  All  of  (hem  enjoyed  the  right  of  forming 
local  constitutions  and  laws  belore  their  emigration.  If  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  over  the  States  from  whence  they  re- 
moved, and  may  do  so  by  annexing  conditions  to  a  trust 
over  that  which  the  emigrants  from  these  States  may  create, 
it  is  obvious  that  these  citizens  nmst  have  lost  some  very 
important  native  rights  by  an  emigration  from  one  part  of 
our  country  to  another.  If  the  colonists  emigrating  from 
England  were  correct  in  asserting  by  force  of  arms  that 
they  brought  with  them  a'l  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Ent- 
lisli  system  of  government,  our  enngrants  may  also  contend 
that  they  carry  with  them  all  tlie  rights  conferred  by  our  sys- 
tem, .^mons  these,  the  uncomHtional  right  to  make  their  oum 
local  cotistif utlorf)  arut  taws,  udtlioiit  being  suh0ict  to  am/  condi- 
tions imposed  In/  an  extraneous  authority,  has  licen  tlie  most  im- 
portant,  and  universally  exercised  by  every  Stale  in  the  Union." 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  successfully  contended, 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  loses  any  of  his 
rights  of  person  and  property  by  a  removal  from 
any  one  of  the  States  to  any  territory  which  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  It  becomes,  then,  im- 
portant to  define  the  distinction  which  exists  be- 
tween a  Territory  and  a  State.  A  State  of  this 
Union,  then,  is  a  sovereignty  having  defined  limits, 
and  exclusive  and  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  which  pertain  to  her 
domestic  peace  and  general  welfare,  except  so  far 
as  she  may  have  delegated  certain  powers  to  the 
General  Government,  and  submitted  lo'certain  lim- 
ited restrictions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.       ,        » 


A  territory  has  no  exact  fixed  limits  vi^hich  can- 
not be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  form  their  own  social  regu- 
lations, with  certain  restrictions.  And  these  are, 
1st,  that  Congress  has  the  right  or  ownership  of 
the  soil,  and  the  undoubted  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  its  sale  or  dis- 
position; 2d,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  iiliimale  sovereignty  over  their  country  or  ter- 
ritory, and  have  such  an  interest  in  the  common 
soil,  that  no  barrier  raised  to  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  each 
and  every  citizen,  with  his  family,  his  property, 
and  all  his  household,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
control,  in  any  one  of  the  States,  will  be  valid 
and  binding,  because,  being  the  common  property, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  few  to  enter  and  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  all  the  territory  in  which  they 
live.  The  Territorial  Government  cannot  be  a 
sovereignty  but  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Constitution  has  prescribed 
the  manner  in  which  that  consent  may  be  given 
in  the  admission  of  new  States  into  this  Union. 
They  are  restricted  by  the  old  maxim,  sic  ulere  tuo, 
ut  alicnum  non  ladas.  They  may  consult  for  their 
own  good  and  prosperity;  but  they  must  not,  they 
cannot,  in  so  doing,  impair  the  rights  of  otherF. 
Our  immense  public  domain  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  Union;  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  tenants  in  common  of  a  vast  country, 
and  the  settlement  and  occupancy  of  this  common 
tract  of  land  by  some,  cannot  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others  who  desire  to  occupy;  and  what- 
ever is  recognized  as  property  in  any  one  of  the 
States  must  be  recognized  as  property  in  each  and 
every  Territory,  and  the  settlers  would  be  bound 
in  good  faith  to  protect  each  other  in  the  entirety 
of  his  rights;  and  should  laws  and  regulations  be 
adopted,  which  deprived  any  citizen  from  any 
State  in  this  Union,  of  his  liberty  or  his  property, 
it  would  be  usurpation,  fraud,  and  revolution. 
Where  it  was  attempted,  it  could  be  maintained 
only  by  force.  It  is  true,  for  every  right  there  is 
a  remedy,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides — 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  oi  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority." 

The  right  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  arise  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  arm 
of  the  Judiciary  would  be  extended  over  him,  and 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  maintain 
him  in  the  full  possession  of  his  rights  as  they  may 
be  determined.  It  is  in  this  connection  and  under 
this  view  alone  there  is  much  force  and  plausibility 
in  the  position  that  Congress  might  interpose  to 
protect  the  citizen  in  his  rights  of  property.  What 
is  this  Government  worth,  unless  its  aid  can  be 
invoked  for  the  shield  and  protection  of  the  citizen? 
Whenever  the  American  citizen  looks  upon  the 
glorious  flag  of  our  Union,  waving  in  triumph  over 
any  territory  or  any  water  which- is  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  people,  he  feels,  with  a  just 
sensation  of  pride,  that  the  arm  which  upheld  that 
flagstaff  bears  on  it  the  buckler  which  shields  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  person  and 
property.  When  my  slavegoes  aboard  a  tnerchant- 
man,  and  sets  sail  on  the  briny  deep,  he  is  my 
slave  still,  and  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
are  bound  to  protect  fine  against  assault,  trespass, 
and  the  theft  of  my  property.  All  the  rivers  of 
the  West  are  reserved,  by  ordinances  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  common  highways  for  all  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States.  I  enter  the  Ohio 
river  with  my  negro,  the  boat  moors  to  the  Ohio 
bank,  and  he  escapes:  under  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  the 
courts  are  bound,  and  they  have  so  decided  often, 
to  deliver  him  back  into  my  hands.  But  if  I  should 
leave  this  common  highway  reserved  for  all  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States,  and  voluntarily  take  my 
slave  into  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  they  hgld  (I  think 
erroneously)  that  I  am  not  entitled  any  longer  to 
the  services  of  my  negro.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
exact  distinction  between  a  sovereign  State  and  a 
Territorial  Government.  The  one  legislates  for 
the  best  interests  of  her  people,  without  regard  for 
the  rights  or  interests  of  others,  except  so  far  as 
the  State  is  restricted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  must  legislate  subordi- 
nate to  the  Constitution  and  the  right  of  each  citi- 
zen of  all  the  States  which  have  a  common  interest 
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in  a  common  property;  and  while  it  might  be  in 
their  power  to  enlarge  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  the  citizen,  it  must  be  clear  that  they 
can,  adopt  no  law  or  regulation  restricting  those 
rights  of  person  or  property. 

"The  next  question  which  lies  before  me  is,  does 
the  Constitution  regard  slaves  merely  as  persons 
or  as  property  ?  1  should  never  think  of  arguing 
this  point  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  most  gravely 
asserted  that  the  Constitution  does  not  recognize 
slaves  as  property,  but  as  persons  merely,  when 
the  whole  history  of  its  formation  shows  that  with- 
out this  recognition,  the  glorious  Constitution  under 
which  we  live  had  never  been  adopted.  Without 
argument  of  my  own,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two  northern  authorities  of  great  weight. 

1st.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  argument  before 
the  Supreme  Cou  rt,  in  the  case  of  Graves  vs.  Slaugh- 
ter, thus  expresses  his  opinion: 

"  The  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property.  Slaves 
escaping  from  tlio  State  in  wliicti  they  are  held  to  service 
and  labor,  may  be  arrested  in  otlier  States,  and  carried  back 
to  the  Slate  from  which  they  escaped.  The  right  to  take 
them  up,  is  an-acknowledgment  of  the  riglit  of  property  in 
them.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  during  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  ;  and  thus  the 
protection  ot'lhisrigldof property, iniUe  intercourse  between 
the  States,  became  a  duly  under  the  Constitution." 

In  the  decision  of  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Baldwin,  than  whom  a  better  or  purer  man  never 
lived,  thus  speaks: 

"I  feel  bound  to  consider  slaves  as  property,  by  the  law 
of  the  States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  ;  that  this  right  of 
property  exists  independently  of  the  Constitution,  which  does 
not  create,  but  recognizes  and  protects  it  from  violation,  by 
any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State,  in  tlie  cases  to  which  the 
Constitution  applies." 

"  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  practical 
construction  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  '  ne- 
cessity or  expediency'  justified  '  the  refusal  of  liberty,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  lo  persons  ofa  particular  color  ;'  and  that 
those  to  whom  these  services  and  labor  were  due,  were  their 
'owners.'  (1  LawsU.  S.24,25.)  In  the  7th  article  of  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  there  is  this  ex- 
pression,'  negroes  and  other  property.'  (76»i.  198.)  Also  in 
the  7th  article  of  the  definitive  treaty,  {ibid.  204,)  which  con- 
clusively shows  the  then  accepted  understandfng  of  the  coun- 
try; and  that  it  was  not  different  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con 
stitution,  appears  as  conclusively,  by  the  1st  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  which  refers  to  '  any  slaves  or  other  private 
property.'  {Ibid.  694  )  It  would  be  a  strange  position,  indeed, 
if  we  were  lo  consider  slaves  as  persons  merely,  and  not 
property,  in  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
and  yet  declare  them  to  be  private  property  in  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  them,  and  in  the  most  solemn  international  1 
acts  from  1782  to  1815." 

Again : 

"  If,  however,  the  owner  of  slaves  in  Maryland,  in  trans- 
porting them  to  Kentucky,  passes  through  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio,  no  law  of  either  State  could  take  away  or  affect  his 
right  of  property,  nor,  if  passing  from  one  slave  State  to 
another,  accident  or  distress  should  compel  him  to  touch  at 
any  place  within  a  State  where  slavery  did  not  exist.  Such 
transit  of  property,  whether  of  slaves  or  bales  of  goods,  is 
lawful  commerce  among  the  several  States,  which  none  can 
prohibit  or  regulate,  wliich  the  Constitution  protects,  and 
Congress  may  and  ought  to  preserve  from  violation." 

The  soundness  of  these  views  are  so  clear  and 
conclusive,  that  J  would  deem  it  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  add  another  word. 

My  conclusions,  founded  in  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  sustained  by 
every  consideration  of  justice,  equality,  and  sound 
reason,  are  these — 

1.  Slaves  are  property,  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

2.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
is  the  common  property  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  that  principle  of  equality  and  justice  which 
pervades  every  line  of  the  Constitution  guaranties 
to  every  citizen  the  right  to  settle  upon  this  com- 
mon property,  with  his  children,  his  men-servants, 
and  his  maid-servants,  and  every  other  species  of 
property  recognized  in  the  United  States,  which  he 
may  choose  to  carry  with  him. 

3.  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject, further  than  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  full 
and  complete  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  person 
and  property. 

4.  The  people  of  the  territory  have  the  power  to 
exercise  all  their  native  and  inherent  rights  of  self- 
government,  restrained  and  circumscribed  so  to 
exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  powers  of  Congress,  as  landlord,  and 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  a 
common  and  indefeasible  right  to  enter  and  settle 
upon  the  common  inheritance. 

5.  Should  the  Tenitorial  Legislatures  pass  the 


boundaries  of  their  powers,  and  deny  to  any 
individual  the  full  possession  of  his  rights,  his 
protection  is  in  an  appeal  to  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States.  Should  his  rights  be  denied  him, 
then  his  next  appeal  is  to  revolution,  if  the  griev- 
ance be  so  great  as  to  require  it.  Then,  of  course, 
the  strongest  must  prevail. 

One  word  as  to  a  very  acute  and  ingenious  argu- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  very  worthy  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Murphy,]  that  Mexican 
laws,  which  prevailed  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia prior  to  their  cession  to  the  United  States, 
which  prohibited  slavery,  are  still  in  force,  and 
require  a  formal  repeal  before  a  southern  man, 
with  his  slaves,  could  enter  and  occupy  that  coun- 
try. This  argument  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
the  change  of  owners  operated  as  a  repeal  of  all 
the  laws  and  customs  promulgated  and  enforced 
by  the  prior  sovereign,  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subsequent  owner.  It  must 
be  apparent,  that  the  very  moment  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Territories  become  American  citizens,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  right  of  conscience,  of 
liberty  of  speech,  and  other  invaluable  privileges, 
attach  and  throw  their  protecting  power  around 
them.  But  it  cannot  be  that  American  citizens,  on 
American  soil, are  to  look  to  Mexican  statutes  for 
the  determination  and  muniments  of  his  rights  of 
person  and  property. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Hud- 
son,] after  his  effort  to  show  that  Congress  had 
the  exclusive  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories, 
asserted  the  other  day  that  the  only  qciestion  for 
us  to  decide  was,  is  it  expedient  to  establish  sla- 
very in  the  Territories.'  He  then  assumed  that 
slavery  was  an  evil — a  social  and  political  evil — 
admitted  to  be  such  by  southern  statesmen;  spoke 
of  Virginia  as  an  abomination  of  desolation,  and  of 
the  weakness  of  South  Carolina;  and  attempted  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  miseries  attendant  upon  sla- 
very. Now,  sir,  I  deny  his  assumption.  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  an  evil;  but  I  do  believe  fur- 
ther, that  the  hour  which  would  strike  the  shackles 
from  the  slave  would  be  the  one  of  greatest  calam- 
ity, fraught  with  direst  misery  and  woe  to  him  and 
his  posterity.  I  assure  the  gentleinan  that  if  there 
be  a  just  invocation  of  his  sympathy  anywhere,  it 
does  not  proceed  from  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
but  rather  from  the  effects  of  the  contact  upon  the 
master.  The  white  man,  not  the  black  man,  de- 
serves his  sympathy,  for  on  him  devolves  the  duty 
and  the  responsibility  of  protection,  care,  and  main- 
tenance, and  surely  these  should  beallowed  to  judge 
for  themselves.  But  if  he  has  sympathy  for  the 
slave,  while  I  could  never  hope  to  change  a  rooted 
and  fixed  idea  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  I  would  have  a 
hope  of  convincing  even  him,  that  the  diffusion  of 
it  over  a  larger  space  is  the  best  means  of  allevia- 
ting that  evil.  In  crowded  ]3opulations  the  profits 
of  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  any  indul- 
gence, either  in  food  or  raiment,  on  the  part  of  the 
master;  but,  as  you  extend  the  area  in  which  he 
may  be  employed,  you  will  find  his  comforts  in- 
crease and  his  happiness  enlarged.  But  1  will  not 
enter  this  field,  though  the  fact  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  because  I  know  that  it  will  be 
love's  labor  lost.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  any  man  who  expresses  a  sympa- 
thy for  his  black  fellow-citizens,  and  then  adopts 
a  policy  which  hedges  him  in  his  prescribed  limits. 
He  either  does  not  understand  what  he  is  about, 
or,  understanding,  he  has  some  other  object  to  ac- 
complish which  he  is  not  so  ready  to  avow.  But 
I  believe  all  this  sympathy  is  hollow-hearted  hy- 
pocrisy. The  very  consideration  in  the  whole 
controversy  il  not  sympathy  for  the  slave;  no,  it 
is  not,  it  cannot  be  that.  It  is  political  power. 
Here  is  the  point  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  this 
shedding  of  tears.  It  is  to  throw  the  southern 
States  into  a  helpless,  hopeless  minority.  Itjs  to 
make  us  the  slaves  of  an  unscrupulous  majority, 
who  may  control  the  legislation  of  this  country,  so 
as  to  fasten  upon  that  minority  the  burdens  of  this 
Government,  by  which  our  rich  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions will  be  controlled  to  enhance  the  profits 
of  northern  capital — to  fasten  upon  this  country  a 
system  of  measures  by  which  the  rich  will  grow 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  But  I  tell  you,  be- 
ware. You  may  have  the  giant's  power,  but  it 
will  be  an  abomination  of  desolation  to  you  to  use 
it  like  a  giant.  He  who  submits  to  injustice  and. 
insult  deserves  to  be  a  slave. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  O.  B.  FICKLIN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.      June  20,  1848, 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Wkole,  and 

having  under  consideration  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriation  Bill. 

Near  the  close  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  favor  of  the  "  Wilmot  proviso"  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  slavery — 

Mr.  L.iHM  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question : 
Entertaining  the  views  the  gentleman  had  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  would  he  vote  for  General  Taylor  for 
President.'' 

Mr.  Hudson  would  answer  the  gentleman  very  cheerfully. 
The  gentleman,  he  presumed,  well  understood  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  devoted  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  this  country — a  class  of  men  from  the  South,  who,  born 
with  the  institution  about  them,  and  all  tlieir  early  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  had  reconciled  themselves  to  it, 
and  saw  less  evils  in  it  than  Northern  men  were  supposed 
to  see,  although  he  believed  all  men  must  admit  it  to  be  a 
calamity 

Here  the  hammer  fell,  and  the  hour  expired ;  but  Mr. 
FicKHN,  having  obtained  the  floor,  yielded  it  to 

Mr.  Hudson,  who  (in  cfintinuation  of  his  reply)  said 
there  was  another  class,  from  the  North,  who  were  often 
known  as  dough-faces,  who  regarded  the  institution  pre- 
cisely as  he  did,  but  who,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  were  willing  to  bow  to  the  slave  power,  to 
the  slave  institutions — to  do  anything  and  everything  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  promotion.  Now,  if  he  was  called  upon 
to  select  between  men  of  that  description,  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  his  vote  for  either,  he  shoyld  vote  for  General 
Taylor  in  preference  lo  General  Cass,. just  as  he  would  vote 
for  an  honest  man  in  preference  to  a  hypocrite!  [Roars  of 
laughter,  and  applause,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Chair.] 

Mr.  FICKLIN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  obtain  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  on  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  nor  will  1  do  so  now. 

I  do  not  regret  having  yielded  the  floor,  for  the 
honorable  member  [Mr.  Hudson]  to  complete  his 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  La'hm.]  The  honorable  member  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  seeks  to  stigmatize  General  Cass  as  a 
hypocrite  and  "dough-face."  If,  when  a  person 
is  a  candidate  for  office,  to  declare  his  sentiments 
candidly,  without  concealment  or  disguise,  shall 
make  him  a  hypocrite,  then  General  Cass  must  be 
a  hypocrite.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a 
candidate  without  a  declaration  of  principles  "  for 
the  public  eye;"  to  be  "a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra 
Whig;"  to  be  willing  "to  accept  the  nornination 
of  the  Native  American,  the  Democratic,  or  the 
Whig  party,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  the  expo- 
nent of  their  principles;"  and  finally,  if  not  to  be 
understood  even  by  his  own  friends  on  any  one  of 
the  great  questions  which  divide  the  two  parties, 
prevent  a  man  from  being  a  hypocrite,  then,  of 
course,  General  Taylor  is  no  hypocrite. 

I  wish  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  dough-face."  It  is  an  eastern  phrase,  not  much 
used  by  either  party  in  my  section  of  country. 
General  Cass  avows  the  doctrine  that  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  either  in  abolishing 
or  propagating  it,  but  that  the  question  belongs 
exclusively  lo  the  people  of  the  particular  locality, 
to  determine  for  themselves,  either  for  or  against 
it.  Does  this  constitute  him  a  "dough-face.'" 
Or,  rather,  is  that  man  a  dough-face  who  would 
make  speeches  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  the 
"  Wilmot  proviso,"  and  then  support  for  the  Pres- 
idency a  candidate  who  owns  and  works  on  his 
sugar  and  cotton  plantations  hundreds  of  slaves.' 
I  can  readily  understand  the  position  of^a  man 
who  is  opposed  to  the  war  and  to  slavery,  and 
therefore  refuses  to  support  General  Taylor,  whose 
only  recommendation  (as  he  declares  no  principles) 
is,  that  he  was  successful  in  slaying  the  Mexicans, 
and  that  he  is  a  large  slaveholder;  but  I  cannot 
understand  the  position  of  those  who  embark  in  a 
crusade  against  the  war  and  against  slavery,  and, 
notwithstanding,  unite  in  the  support  of  the  chief 
of  warriors  and  the  prince  of  slaveholders. 

But,  sir,  I  will  dismiss  this  subject,  after  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  Congress  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
that  it  is  used  by  abolitionists  at  the  North  and 
fanatics  at  the  South  for  political  effect.  I  will 
proceed  to  xliscuss  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provements, so  forcibly  presented  by  my  colleague, 
[Mr.  Lincoln,]  to  whose  arguments  1  always 
listen  with  pleasure. 
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We  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  past  ages 
.*'  that  power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to 
the  few.','  This  single  political  axiom  points  us 
to  the  danger  of  special  and  partial  legislation,  and 
bids  us  beware  of  its  evils.  Have  we,  in  times 
past,  heeded  its  monitory  warnings,  and  shall  we 
do  so  in  the  future?  The  day  has  been  when 
the  States  of  this  Union  were  jealous  of  their 
rights — when  the  encroachments  of  Federal  power, 
though  "  noiseless  as  the  step  of  time,"  were  met 
and  repelled.  That  spirit  should  be  cherished; 
State  rights,  with  all  their  inherent  energy,  should 
be  asserted  and  maintained,  if  we  would  preserve 
the  symmetry  and  the  purity  of  our  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  does  not  rule 
by  "divine  right;"  he  is  not  clothed  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  nor  is  he  trusted  with  absolute  power; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  a  tend- 
ency to  the  increase  of  Executive  patronage,  and  of 
the  silent  but  not  less  dangerous  concenli-ation  of 
power  in  the  General  Government,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  States  and  the  people.  A  system  of 
internal  improvement  would  greatly  enlarge  that 
power.  Congress  is  not,  by  the  Constitution,  in- 
vested with  absolute  authority,  nor  is  it  omnipotent, 
as  is  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament;  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  Congress  may 
rightfully  pass  tiny  act  that  a  majority  will  sanc- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court,  too,  under  the  odious 
life  tenure  of  its  judges,  has  been  willing  to  aug- 
ment its  powers,  and  to  dim  the  lustre  of  its  decis- 
ions with  the  pitch  of  party  politics.  The  people 
and  the  States  should  therefore  practise  unceasing 
vigilance,  in  order  that  their  rights  may  not  silently 
pass  from  them.  This  watchfulness  should  be 
kept  up  in  regard  to  the  Executive,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  as  to  resist  with 
promptness  each  new  assumption  of  power  in 
either. 

My  colleague  states  that  Judge  Kent  and  Judge 
Story  favored  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  construct  internal  improvements,  and  at- 
taches more  or  less  of  importance  to  it.  That  is 
not  at  all  strange;  but  it  would  be  very  strange 
indeed,  if,  as  Whigs  and  life  officers,  they  should 
have  held  a  different  opinion.  Most  judges  lean 
to  the  side  of  power,  and  against  popular  rights. 
It  is  conceded,  that  judges,  lawyers,  politicians, 
doctors,  priests,  and  people  who  subscribe  to  the 
old  articles  of  faith  of  the  Whig  party,  are  (with 
few  exceptions)  in  favor  of  internal  improvements. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  challenge  the  array  of  great 
names  on  that  side;  but  it  is  to  their  principles  that 
I  object. 

My  colleague  commented  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  de- 
claring the  principles  of  the  party;  but  he  did  not 
comment  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  declaring  the  principles  of 
that  party.  Nor  can  I  do  so,  for  the  reason  that 
no  principles  were  there  avowed.  The  party  that 
records  its  prindples  is  bound  by  the  record;  the 
party  refusing  to  make  public  its  doctrines  can 
mould  them  to  suit  the  private  ear  and  peculiar  in- 
terest of  each  voter.  My  colleague  will  at  once 
perceive  the  unfairness  of  such  a  course,  and  can- 
not sanction  it. 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is,  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement.  The  Whig  party  claim  that  the 
power  exists,  and  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  The  President,  in  his  veto 
message,  denies  the  exist£nce  of  the  power.  The 
issue  thu;j  formed  is  broad  and  deep,  both  in  regard 
to  the  power  claimed  and  the  conseqdences  of  its 
exercise.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  author- 
ity exists,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  die  Government,  to  the  source  from  which 
all  of  the  powers  we  possess  are  derived. 

Every  one  will  admit,  that  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  each  one  of  the  then  thirteen  States 
was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  that  while 
Congress  might  pass  laws,  there  was  no  Execu- 
tiv  e  to  enforce  them.  They  had  no  common  head 
to  transact  business  with  foreign  nations.  Each 
State  possessgd  the  right  to  negotiate  with  foreio-n 
Powers  relative  to  commerce.  This  left  it  to  each 
one  of  the  thirteen  States  to  makeadifferent  treaty, 
•which  led  to  infinite  confusion,  and  promised  to* 
produce  a  final  disruption  between  them. 

When  one  State  imposed  a  duty  on  the  goods 
of  a  foreign  nation,  her  neighbor  would  impose  a 


lighter  duty,  so  as  to  invite  the  commerce  to  her 
ports,  and  thence  transfer  it  to  the  neighboring 
State;  which  distracting  policy  had  to  be  counter- 
acted by  public  legislation.  Thus,  if  Massachu- 
setts charged  20  per  cent,  on  British  cotton  goods, 
and  New  York  10  per  cent,  on  the  same  article, 
the  importation  would  of  course  crowd  into  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  would  be  supplied  from 
that  point.  To  countervail  this  result,  Massachu- 
setts would  have  to  impose  10  per  cent,  on  goods 
taken  into  her  limits  from  New  York — thus  making 
the  tax  equal  at  20  per  cent.,  whether  the  goods 
were  landed  first  at  Boston,  or  first  at  New  York 
and  then  sent  to  Boston.  This  simple  illustration 
proves  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  one  body  the 
power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States." 

On  looking  back  to  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  passed  in  the 
years  1781,  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  it  will  be  seen 
what  they  meant  by  the  term  "regulating  com- 
merce." It  was  simply  to  authorize  Congress  to 
impose  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  goods  im- 
ported from  abroad.  That  desire  was  so  great, 
and  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  this  legard  was 
so  urgent,  that  it  constituted  the  prime  reason  for 
calling  the  Convention  which  gave  us  our  present 
Constitution.     See  Laws  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  28. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  incompetent  to  enable  the 
Government  to  payoff  the  debt  of  the  Revolution, 
to  conduct  our  foreign  relations,  and  to  secure 
domestic  tranquillity  between  the  States,  the  old 
Congress,  by  a  resolution  dated  February  21st, 
1787,  recommended  to  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tures to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
to  revise  and  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  and  they  appointed  delegates  accord- 
ingly, who  did  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1787;  which  Convention  formed  our  pres- 
ent Constitution,  and  presented  it  to  Congress  on 
the  17th  of  September,  of  the  same  year;  and  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1787,  Congress  passed  a 
resolve  unanimously,  sending  the  Constitution  so 
framed,  together  with  other  documents,  to  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures,  to  be  acted  on  by  a  con- 
vention in  each  State,  to  be  assembled  for  that 
purpose. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  of  no  binding  force  until  ratified 
by  the  conventions  of  nine  of  the  thirteen  States. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  plain  statement 
of  historical  facts,  that  the  plan  of  amending  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  originated  in  the  old  Con- 
gress; that  each  State,  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
sent  delegates  to  the  Convention,  the  small  States 
sending  as  many  as  the  large;  that  the  Consti- 
tution framed  by  that  Convention,  and  proposed 
to  the  States  for  their  adoption,  was  of  no  validity 
whatever  until  it  should  be  adopted  by  nine  States, 
through  their  State  organization.  Without  stop- 
ping to  quibble  upon  the  word  "  accession"  and 
its  converse  "  secession,"  I  affirm,  without  the  fear 
gf  successful  contradiction,  that  this  is  a  Federal 
Government  formed  by  the  union  of  States,  with 
limited  and  defined  powers,  as  maintained  by  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  in  the  resolutions  of  1798- '9; 
and  that  it  is  not  a  consolidated  Government  with 
unlimited  powers,  as  contended  for  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  party  of 
this  country.  If  further  proof  were  wanted  to 
define  the  complexion  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  mode  selected  for  the  rati- 
fication and  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

If  it  had  been  intended  to  make  a  consolidated 
or  popular  Government,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  would  be  restrained  only  by  their  own  dis- 
cretion, then,  indeed,  they  would  not  have  given 
to  Delaware  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  Senate 
that  is  given  to  New  York.  But,  above  all,  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  create  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment, to  operate  on  the  people  in  masses,  without 
reference  to  State  rights  and  State  organization, 
then,  indeed,  would  the  Constitution  have  been 
submitted  to  the  whole  people  as  a  mass  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection  by  a  vote  of  a  majority,  or  of 
two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  or  by  any  other  num- 
ber that  might  have  been  agreed  on.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case;  it  was  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention in  each  State  elected  by  the  people,  and 
each  State  acting  for  itself  declared  as  to  its  ratifi- 


cation. Nine  States  had  to  ratify  it,  without  the 
least  reference  to  their  number  of  votes.  Thus,  if 
Pennsylvania,  with  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  whites,  voted  for  it  unanimously,  and 
Delaware,  with  thirty-seven  thousand,  gave  a  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote  against  it  in  convention,  one 
would  have  balanced  against  the  other — it  would 
have  been  a  stand-off.  South  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  and  Delaware,' 
with  a.population  less  than  the  single  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, could  have  rejected  the  Constitution; 
whilst  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, and 
New  York,  with  a  population  by  far  exceeding 
«ll  the  other  States  put  together,  could  not  have 
rejected  it.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
States,  and  not  the  number  of  their  respective  pop- 
ulation, was  the  basis;  thus  proving,  most  conclu- 
sively, that  this  is  a  Fe"(lerative  Government — a 
union  of  States,  and  not  a  consolidation  of  indi- 
viduals. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Convention,  and  after 
draughts  of  a  Constitution  had  been  submitted  by 
Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  Charles  Pinckney 
of  South  Carolina,  and  William  Patterson  of  New 
Jersey,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York, 
while  making  a  speech  on  the  relative  merits  antl 
demerits  of  the  several  prof)ositions  and  objecting 
to  each  one,  advocated  the  doctrine  of  having  an 
Executive  and  Senate  for  life. 

[Here  Mr.  Collamer  called  for  the  book  and 
page,  and  said  that  General  Hamilton's  plan  only 
referred  to  a  strong  Executive.] 

Mr.  FICKLIN  said  it  had  reference  to  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments,  as  would 
be  seen  by  consulting  Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  4,  p.  73: 

"  Colonel  Hamilton's  plan  of  Governyncnt. 
*'  The  folloiHng  -paper  was  read  by  Colonel  Hamilton^  as  con- 
tiiming  /lis  ideas  of  a  swtahle  plan  of  Government  for  the 
Unitei  States,  in  a  speech  upon  the  foregoing  motion  of  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

"  Paper  furnished  by  General  Bloomfield." 

"3.  The  Senate  to  consist  of  pel  sons  elected  to  serve  durin;; 
good  behavior;  their  election  to  be  made  by  electors  chosen 
for  that  purpose  by  the  people.  In  order  to  this,  the  States 
to  be  divided  into  election  districts.  On  the  death,  removal, 
or  resignation  of  any  Senator,  his  place  to  be  filled  out  of  the 
district  from  which  he  came. 

"  4.  The  Supreme  Executive  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  to  be  elected  to  serve  during 
good  behavior.  His  election  to  be  made  by  electors,  chosen 
by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  election  districts. 
aforesaid.     His  authorities  and  functions  to  be  as  follows: 

"  10.  All  laws  of  the  particular  States,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  be  utterly  void.  And 
the  better  to  prevent  such  laws  being  passed,  the  Governor 
or  President  of  each  State  shall  he  appointed  hy  the  General 
Government,  and  shall  have  a  negative  upon  the  laws  about 
to  be  passed  in  the  State  of  which  he  is  Governor,  or  Presi- 
dent. 

"  1 1.  No  State  to  have  any  forces,  land  or  naval ;  and  the 
militia  of  all  the  States  to  he  under  the  sole  and  eAclusive 
direction  of  the  United  States;  the  officers  of  which  to  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  them." 

These  are  in  part  General  Hamilton's  comments 
upon  his  plan: 

"  I  believe  the  British  Government  forms  the  best  mode 
the  world  ever  produced,  and  such  has  been  its  progress  in 
the  minds  of  the  many,  that  this  trutli  gradually  gains  ground . 
This  Government  has  for  its  object  fublic  strcnulh  and  indi- 
vicfiial  security.  It  is  said  with  us  to  be  unattainable.  If  it 
was  once  formed,  it  would  maintain  itself.  All  communities 
divide  themselves  into  the  faw  and  the  ma(w.  The  first  are 
the  rich  and  well  born,  the  other  tlie  mass  of  the  people. 
The  voice  of  the  people  has  been  said  to  be  the  voice  of 
God;  and  however  generally  this  maxim  has  been  quoted 
and  believed,  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  people  are  lujbu- 
lent  and  changing;  they  seldom  judge  or  determine  right. 
Give,  therefore,  to  the  first  class  a  distinct,  permanentshare 
in  the  Government.  They  will  check  the  unsteadiuessoCthe 
second,  and  as  they  cannot  receive  any  advantage  by  a 
change,  they,  therefore,  will  ever  maintain  good  government. 
Can  a  Democratic  Assembly,  who  annually  revolve  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  be  supposed  steadily  to  pursue  the  pub- 
lic good  :  Nothing  but  a  pi-rmanent  body  can  check  ihr  im- 
prudence of  Democracy.  Their  turbulent  and  uneoutroliing 
disposition  requires  checks."         *•»*** 

"  Let  one  body  of  the  legislature  be  constituted  during 
good  behavior  or  life. 

"  Let  one  E.xecutive  be  appointed  who  dares  execute  his 
powers. 

"  It  may  he  asked,  is  this  a  republican  system  ?  It  is  strictly 
so,  as  long  as  they  remain  ebctive. 

"And  III  me  observe,  that  an  Executive  is  less  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people  when  in  office  during  life,  than 
for  seven  vears.  . 

"  It  may  be  said  this  constitutes  an  elective  monarchy.' 
Pray  what  is  a  monarchy.'  -"May  not  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  Slates  be  considered  in  thatlight.'  BuU)y  maliing 
the  Executive  subject  to  ifnpi'achment,  the  term  monarchy 
cannot  apply.  These  elective  nionarchs  have  produced  tu- 
mults in  Itohie,  and  are  equally  dangerous  to  peace  in  Po- 
land ;  but  this  cannot  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  1  wiTliId 
propose  the  election.    Let  electors  be  appointed  in  each  of 
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the  States  to  elect  the  Executive— [Hers  Mr.  II.  produced 
hi'ijiUin — See  pigeT3,]  to  coii^ist  or  two  brani-lies;  and  1 
would  give  tliKiii  tlie  unlirr]it<3d  power  of  passing  nil  tans 
without  exception.  The  Asseinl)ly  lo  be  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  people  in  di-tricts — the  Senate  to  lie  elected  by 
elector.-;  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  people,  and  to 
reujain  in  offiee  during  life.  The  Executive  to  have  the 
power  of  negativing  all  laws:  to  make  war  or  peace,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate — to  make  treaties  with  their  advice, 
but  lo  have  tlie  sole  direction  of  all  military  operations,  and 
10  send  ambassadors  and  appoint  ail  military  officers,  and  to 
pardon  all  offenders,  treason  excepted,  unless  by  advice  of 
tile  Senate.  On  iiis  death  or  removal,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  officiate,  with  the  same  powers,  until  another  is 
olected-r  Supreme  judicial  oliicers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Execniive  and  the  Senate.  The  legislature  to  appointcourts 
in  each  State,  so  as  to  make  the  State  governments  unne- 
cessary to  it.  ' 
"  AU  State  laws  lo  be  absoUitely  void  which  contravene 
the  aeneral  laws.  An  otRcei  to  be  appointed  in  each  State 
to  have  a  negative  on  all  Slate  laws.  All  the  militia  and 
the  appointment  of  officers  to  be  under  the  Nalional  Govern- 
ment."— EUijt's  Debates,  vol.  4,  page  82,  Secret  Proceedings. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  General  Hamilton 
proposed  to  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  pass  all 
jaws  whatsoever,  subject  to  the  veto  of  an  Execu- 
tive elected  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior,  which 
is  equivalent.  With  a  Senate  elected  for  the  same 
period,  and  a  person  appointed  in  each  State  by 
tjie'  General  Government  to  ve^to  State  laws,  and 
ilie  militia  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  National  Government,  what  .security  would  be 
left  to  the  Slates.'  Are  not  these  the  ingredients 
which  constitute  an  elective  monarchy.'  Hapjiily 
for  us,  this  scheme  of  government  was  not  adopted; 
but  if  it  had  been,  then  the  iriends  of  the  internal 
improvement  system,  of  the  banking  system,  and 
of  the  protective  tariff  system,  would  have  had  the 
argument  on  their  side,  and  could  have  carried  on 
their  purposes  under  constitutional  license;  as  it 
now  stands,  however,  they  find  no  authority  in 
that  instrument. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  of  the  loose  construction- 
ist.s  (if  any  they  liave)  is  with  the  Convention  for 
not  adopting  the  Hamilton  platform,  and  not  with 
those  who  receive  the  Constitution  as  it  is  written, 
and  ffive  to  it  a  strict  construction.  Our  opponents 
will  grant,  (for  it  is  plainly  expre.ssed,)  if  General 
Hamilton's  plan  had  been  adopted,  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  (the  latter  holding  his  office,  in 
common  with  the  Senate,  during  good  behavior) 
could  have  passed  any  and  all  laws  whatsoever, 
without  limit  or  restriction,  making  them  at  least 
as  omnipotent  as  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  General  Hamilton  totally  failed  to  have 
his  propositions  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
his  next  scheme  v/as  to  gain  by  construction  and 
implieatitm,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  expres.s 
grant  from  the  Convention.  Possessing  mental 
endowments  of  the  very  first  order,  and  great  moral 
worth,  combined  with  energy  of  purpose,  General 
Hamilton  was  enabled  to  impress  hisopinions  upon 
the  minds  oftho.se  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
ftnd  they  have  their  weight  at  the  present  day. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers, 
and  of  a  latitudinous  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  easily  to  be  traced  to  General  Hamilton. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hamilton  presented  to  the  first  Con- 
gress that  convened  under  our  present  Constitution 
a  scheme  for  a  national  bank.  On  this  question 
he  and  Thomas  Jefferson  (who  was  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State  underGeneral  Washington)  took 
issue  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
charter  a  bank.  The  bank  bill  passed  into  a  law, 
and  this  first  great  breach  of  the  Constitution  has, 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  bitter  parly  strife.  A  protective  tarilT 
and  a  system  of  internal  im.provements  followed  in 
its  train  as  a  necessary  consequence.  They  are 
all  three  sisters,  of  the  same  kith  and  kin,  and 
bound  together  by  a  ligament  not  less  strong  or 
less  vital  than  that  which  unites  the  Siamese 
twins.  All  will  agree  with  me,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  that  there  is  but  one  issue,  so  far  as  these 
great  measures  are  concerned.  There  is  no  express 
grant  in  the  Constitution  for  either,  and  each  and 
all  have  to  rely  upon  construction  and  implication 
in  order  to  be  maintained.  The  same  process  of 
reasoning,  therefore,  which  is  employed  in  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  in  order 
to  b^iild  up  a  bank,  is  also  potential  in  producing 
a  liJife  lesult  in  the  two  other  cases. 

The  advocates  of  implied  powers,  headed  by 
General  Hamilton,  have,  since  this  Government 


v^ent  into  operation,  (;onstituted  a  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  whose  con.«!tant  aim  has  been  to  de- 
stroy the  symmetry  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  give 
to  the  Federal  Government  new  features,  new  at- 
tributes, and  increased  strength. 

W^e  look  in  vain  in  the  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  grant  of  power  to  make 
inteinal  improvements.  The  proposition  made  in 
the  Convention  to  establish  a  home  department, 
by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  "  secretary  of 
domestic  affairs,  to  attend  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  navigation,  and  the  facilitating  communica- 
tions through  the  United  States,"  was  referred  to 
a  coinmittee,  and  was  not  heard  of  any  more  in 
the  Convention. 

Afterward,  a  proposition  was  made  to  give 'to 
Congress  the  power  to  "  provide  for  the  cutting  of 
canals,  when  deemed  necessary,"  and  that  propo- 
sition was  voted  down,  three  States  voting  for,  and 
eight  against  it. 

Another  proposition  was  submitted';  which  was, 
"  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  might  require,  and  the 
legislative  provisions  of  the  individual  Stales  may 
be  incompetent;"  which  was  also  lost. 

The  rejection  of  these  three  propositions,  it 
would  seem,  furnish  indubitable  evidence  that  the 
Convention  did  not  intend  to  confer  upon  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  internal  improvements. 
This  view  of  the  suliject  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Convention  deemed  it  necessary  to 
confer  on  Congress,  by  express  grant,  the  exclu- 
sive legislation  over  such  places  as  might  be  "  pur- 
chased with  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings;"  show- 
ing, conclusively,  their  opinion  that  Congress  had 
no  power  but  what  was  granted,  and  that  the  Con- 
vention did  not  intend  to  grant  aiiy  authority  over 
the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  except  in 
cases  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Can  it  be  conceived  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Convention  would  guard  so  jealously  the  rights  of 
the  Slates,  where  the  defence  of  the  country  was 
involved,  and  confer  by  wholesale  and  without 
limitation  this  fearful  power  to  invade  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  take  the  soil  of  the  Stales  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement? 

The  Constitution  has  delegated  to  Congress,  not 
a  general,  but  a  limited  and  partial  legislative  power, 
comjireliending  all  of  its  foreign  relations;  such  as 
concentrating  the  whole  strength  and  resources  of 
the  several  States,  with  a  view  to  their  common 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy;  and  also  such  as 
periains^to  the  reguTation  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
needful  in  carrying  on  our  intercouise  abroad. 
The  powers  granted,  so  far  as  domestic  and  inter- 
nal relations  are  concerned,  are  few,  and  they  are 
disiinctly  enumerated. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments disagree  as  to  the  clause  from  which  the 
power  is  derived,  and  frorn  that  disagreement  an 
argument  is  deduced  against  them  of  much  weight. 
It  is  a  vagrant  power,  seeking  a  resting-place  first 
in  one  clause  and  then  in  another  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  finding  it  in  none.  Some  of  its  friends 
place  great  reliance  upon  the  power  "  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  Ac,  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare."  If  Congress,  by  a 
fair  construction  of  the  above  grant  of  power,  may 
do  anything  which,  in  their  judgment,  will  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,'' 
then  any  further  enumeration  or  larger  grant  of 
power  would  be  superfluous.  We  find,  however, 
in  looking  into  the  Constitution,  that  a  specific 
enumeration  of  powers  immediately  follows  the 
above  grant.  For  what  purpose  were  they  insert- 
ed .'  Certainly  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrict,  lan- 
guage that  might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  too 
general.  "The  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare" was  the  end  to  be  reached,  and  the  enumer- 
ated powers  are  the  means  afl!brded  to  Congress 
lo  accomplish  that  end.  The  very  fact  of  specify- 
ing and  enumerating  the  means  which  may  be  used 
by  Congress  is  a  limitation,  and  excludes  the  use 
of  other  means  noi  enumerated. 

If"  the  general  welfare"  clause  should  be  con- 
strued to  give  unlimited  power  to  Congress,  it  is- 
clear  that  we  might  engage  in  mercantile  opera- 
tions, as  importers  and  as  wliolasale  and  retail  tra- 


ders; establish  common  schools  toedt\cate  the  poor 
children  of  the  United  States;  that  we  might  edu- 
cate the  deaf  and  dumb,  construct  lunatic  asylums, 
and  establish  national  cotton,  woollen,  and  hard- 
ware factories.  All  these  things  might  conduce  to 
the  promotion  of  the  genera!  welfare.  How  can 
gentlemen  who  believe  in  the  general-welfare  doc- 
trine excuse  themselves  to  their  constituents  for 
not  having  endeavored  to  found  such  institu- 
tions .' 

Tliere  are  not  affewwhpdeny  the  efficacy  of  that 
clause,  but  contend  that  the  grant  of  power  "  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads"  confers  au- 
thority to  construct,  to  cut  out,  to  open,  or  to  build 
roads.  The  obvious  meaning  and  import  of  the 
term  is,  to  designate  by  law,  or  to  point  nui,  as  a 
post  road,  some  of  those  already  opened  or  con- 
structed. If  anything  else  liad  been  intended,  there 
were  very  many  apt  words  at  hand  by  which  to 
have  expressed  it. 

The  aufhorit)^  "  to  raise  and  support  armies"  is 
claimed  by  one  sect  to  give  the  right  to  construct 
roads  and  canals;  but  the  language  employed  doe-s 
not  signify  any  such  thing.  For  what  ['urpose, 
even  in  time  of  war,  would  a  road  be  wanted  ?  For 
nothing  else  but  a  right  of  passage  for  troops  ami 
munitions  of  war;  and  if  the  roads  of  the  States 
would  not  answer,  the  army  might  open  a  road,  if 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  occasion.  The  rtght 
to  make  the  road  being  temporary,  and  only  co- 
extensive with  the  pressing  necessity,  so  soon  as 
the  necessity  vvas  ended,  the  right  would  end  also. 
The  reason  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  having 
ceased,  the  power  itself  would  of  necessity  cease 
with  it.  Surely,  under  this  provision  no  right  car» 
be  deduced  to  establish  a  system  of  roads  and  ca- 
nals without  knowing  whether  they  would  ever  be 
used  for  military  purposes  or  not. 

The  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  Stales,"  is  looked  to  by  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  internal  improvements  as  giving,  by  im- 
filication,  power  to  carry  out  their  favorite  system. 
Not  that  the  right  is  granted  in  terms,  but  it  is 
claimed  as  an  incident  to  the  positive  grant. 

To  justify  the  exercise  of  an  incidental  power, 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  has  a  direct  and  obvious 
relation  to,  and  that  it  is  neces.sary  in  carrying  oiit, 
the  granted  power.  In  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple, I  will  give  this  example:  Congress  has  a 
right  to  coin  inoney;  but  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out first  having  the  metal  to  coin,  and  the  artisan 
to  do  it;  hence  the  procuring  the  metal  and  the  ar- 
tisan are  both  incidents  necessary  in  the  execution 
of  the  granted  power.  To  regulate  cfimmrrc© 
amongst  the  several  States,  is  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  hy  which  it  may  be  carried  on. 
To  regulate  commerce  does  not  signify  to  create, 
beget,  Or  produce  it,  nor  to  build  roads  over  which 
to  convey,  nor  houses  in  which  to  shelter  it.  But 
it  simply  means  that  we  may  prescribe  the  rules, 
terms,  and  conditions  under  and  by  virtue  of  which 
it  mwy  be  conducted,  and  in  that  way  be  regulated. 
The  universal  mode  of  regulating  commerce  be- 
tween different  and  independent  nations,  is  by 
duties  and  imposts  upon  the  goods  and  the  vessels 
I  carrying  them.  For  instance,  we  assess  a  tariff  of 
duties  for  the  admission  of  British  vessels  and 
I  goods,  and  Great  Britain  assesses  a  tariff  of  duties 
!  for  the  vessels  and  goods  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
i  in  this  way  commerce  is  regulated  between  the 
I  two  Pov/ers,  and  it  is  regulated  among  the  several 
i  States  by  prohibiting  each  from  taxing  the  goods 
!  of  the  other.  If  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  confers  the  power  on  Congress  to  con- 
struct roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  rivers,  as 
between  one  State  and  another,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  in  the  same  language,  does  it  bestow  on  Con- 
gress the  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and 
to  improve  rivers,  as  between  this  and  a  foreign 
nation.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  and  1  leave 
those  to  refute  it  who  can.  -  These  are  but  a  part 
of  the  innumerable  instances  which  might  be  given, 
to  prove  with  what  consuminate  adroitness  and 
skill  the  advocates  of  implied  powers  are  constant- 
ly seeking  toaugmenltheactionandauthority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  thereby  to  "steal  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  many,  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  few." 

The  right  of  Congress  to  construct  roads  and 
dig  canals  and  improve  harbors  and  rivers,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  States  interested,  has  been 
denied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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from  the   foundation  of  the  tJovernment  to  the 
present  time. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  that  as- 
sembled after  the  adoption  of  t4ie  present  Consti- 
tution, it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  law  to  establish 
permanently  the  Seat  of  Government.  Among 
other  place.s,  it  was  proposed  to  locate  it  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Susqueiianna,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  an  amendment  was  introduced 
to  a  biJI  for  that  purpose,  and  was  debated  and 
adopted,  providing  that  the  law  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  until  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  should  pass  acts  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions out  of  the  river  below  the  point  selected, 
which  obstructions  were  to  be  removed  without 
expense  to  the  United  States.  A  report  of  the  de- 
bate and  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  Debates  in  Congress,  by  Joseph  Gales, 
sen.,  page  9:27.  Mr.  Madison  took  the  ground  in 
that  discussion  broadly,  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  improve  the  river  without  the  consent  of  the 
States,  that  if  Pennsylvania  refused  her  concur- 
rence, it  would  defeat  the  object;  and  there  was  not 
a  single  member  who  conteiuded  that  Congress  had 
the  right  to  make  the  improvement  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  States  through  which  that  river  flowed. 

Thomas  JeflTenson,  the  great  head  and  founder 
of  the  Democratic  party,  was,  during  his  whole 
iife,  opposed  to  a  system  of  internal  improvements, 
upon  constitutional  ground.s.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison,  24ih  Decpmber,and  the  one  to  Mr.  Giles, 
S5th  December,  1825,  and  but  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  the  height 
and  depth,  length  and  breadth  of  that  opposition. 
My  colleague  [Mr.  Lincoln]  admits  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  opposed  to  the  system  on  constitutional 
grounds,  but  claims  tli»t  in  1806  he  desired  to  have 
the  Constitution  amended  so  as  to  confer  the  power, 
and  was  iheretbre  for  it  on  the  score  of  expediency. 
This  would  seem  to  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  the  fact 
in  1806,  before  the  practical  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem had  been  developed;  but  in  1825,  my  colleague 
■will  admit  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  the  system,  so  far  as  expediency  was 
concerned.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  therefore  at  all 
times  flsainst  it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
finally  deemed  it  inexpedient. 

Mr.  Madison  was  not  so  rigid  on  this  question 
as  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  more  loose 
than  Mr.  Madison;  and  during  the  Presidential 
term  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  advocates  of  the  internal 
improvement  system  greatly  strengthened  their 
■cause.  Those  were  the  days  of  no  party — when 
the  sentinel  is  not  at  his  post,  and  when  Democ- 
racy has  most  to  fear  from  its  adversaries. 

The  younger  Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  coming  irlto  power  with  something  of  equivo- 
cal popularity,  it  was  necessary  to  intrench  him- 
self in  his  new  position,  by  whatever  of  means  he 
might  have  in  his  power. 

Calling  into  his  cabinet  andplaclng  at  the  liead 
of  hi^  constitutional  advisers  M'-.  Clay,  of*Ken- 
tucky,  the  reputed  father  of  the  American  system, 
and  the  zealous  advocate  of  a  bank  and  of  internal 
improvements — a  man  whose  eye  had  been'fixed 
upon  the  Presidential  chair,  and  one  who  was  pur- 
suing the  object  of  his  idolatry  with  a  heart  that 
never  quailed  and  a  purpose  that  never  faltered, — 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  country  expect- 
ed a  high-pressure  internal-improvement  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  the  Administration,  then  that  ex- 
pectation was  not  disappointed.  Each  annual  mes- 
sage of  John  Q,uincy  Adams  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  this  subject,  and  the  inaugural  address 
contained  this  high-wrought  eulogium  upon  inter- 
nal improvements: 

"Ttie  inaaniticence  and  splendor  or  tlieir  public  works 
are  amon?  the  imperishable  glories  of  the  ancient  Repub- 
lics. The  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  all  after-ages,  and  have  survived  thousands  of 
years  alter  all  lier  conquests  havR  been  swallowed  up  in 
desponsra,  and  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians." 

An  Administration  thus  setting  out,  would  neces- 
sarily be  expected  to  run  into  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance on  that  subject. 

Large  appropriations  were  made  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Jackson,  but  very  many  of 
them  were  to  carry  out  a  system  which  had  already 
fastened  itself  upon  the  country  during  the  Adams 
administration.  In  his  veto  message  on  the  Mays- 
ville  road  bill,  General  Jackson  says,  that  when 
that  bill  passed  both  Houses,  there  had  been  re- 
pprted  biiU  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  six 


millions  of  dollars  for  such  objects,  and  that  other 
projects  pending  before  the  committees  and  pre- 
sented in  memoiials  to  Congress,  could  not  cost 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  more.  He  also 
states  that  the  desire  to  embark  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  schemes  prevailed  in  the  highest 
degree  at  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  he 
came  into  power. 

On  looking  into  the  early  messages  of  General 
.Tackson,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  warned  the  people 
against  the  internal-improvement  system.  At  the 
very  first  session  of  Congress  after  his  inauguration, 
in  1829-'30,  he  vetoed  the  Maysviile  road  bill  and 
the  Washington  road  bill,  and  also  refused  to  sign 
and  failed  to  return  and  thereby  defeated  the  bill 
'authoriziag  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Lou- 
isville and  Portland  Canal  Company,  and  to  build 
light-houses,  improve  harbors,  and  make  surveys; 
which  last  mode  of  defeating  a  measure,  the  Whigs 
denominated  "  the. pocket  veto." 

Though  four  internal  improvement  bills  were 
defeated  by  General  Jackson  at  the  first  session  of 
Congress  under  his  Administration,  it  did  not 
arrest  these  works.  So  far  had  the  public  mind 
become  infected  with  this  policy,  that  when  Geti- 
eral  Jackson  returned  to  the  House  the  Maysviile 
road  bill  with  his  veto  upon  it,  ninety-two  voted  to 
sustain  the  veto  and  ninety-six  against  it,  leaving 
him  in  a  minority  of  four.  When  the  Washington 
road  bill,  involving  the  very  same  principle,  was 
returned  to  the  Senate,  there  were  seventeen  for 
the  veto  and  tv^'enty-one  against  it,  thus  showing 
that  the  internal-improvement  party  had  a  majority 
in  each  House.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
1830- '31,  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  was 
again  brought  before  that  body,  and  the  majority 
was  so  large  in  each  House  as  to  override  and 
annul  the  Executive  veto.  The  river  and  harbor 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  to  fifty-three,  and  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  six,  thus  proving  be- 
yond question  that  the  impetus  given  to  internal 
improvements,  in  part  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  but  much  more  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Q,uincy  Adams,  could  jiot  be  con- 
trolled, 3ven  by  the  vetoes  of  General  .Tackson,  with 
his  unbounded  popularity.  He  resisted  it  so  long 
as  resistance  was  availing. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  relieve  the 
Democratic  party  from  its  just  share  of  responsibil- 
ity on  this  question.  On  the contrary,"'the history  of 
our  legislation  on  this  subject  proves  most  conclu- 
sively that  a  portion  (and  sometimes  quite  a  large 
^portion)  of  the  Democratic  party  have  united  with 
the  Whigs  in  support  of  internal  improvements  by 
the  General  Government.  It  is  not  my  province, 
nor  is  it  my  desire,  to  rebuke  those  of  our  political 
friends  who  have  felt  themselves  bound  by  duty 
or  otherwise  to  differ  with  their  party  in  regard  to 
this  measui-e.  Toleration  in  politics,  as  in  religion, 
is  necessary;  but  it  is  important  that  we  should  har- 
monize on  this  as  well  as  upon  bank,  tariff,  inde- 
pendent treasury,  bankrupt  law,  and  other  cardinal 
questions. 

The  con.stitutional  question  apart,  it  does  seem 
to  me,  that  on  the  score  of  expediency  alone,  the 
system  should  be  abandoned.  When  we  reflect 
that  Pennsylvania  contracted  a  debt  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  internal  im|)rovements,  and  that 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  several  other 
States,  were  involved  in  a  debt  still  more  enor- 
mous in  proportion  to  their  means  of  payment,  we 
are  led  to  ask  if  there  is  any  limit  to  this  thing.' 
Where  can  the  funds  be  had  to  improve  each 
lake,  harbor,  river,  inlet,  bay,  and  gulf,  frotn  the 
St.  Croix  on  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Sierra  Madre  on  the  south,  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  the  east  to  that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west.' 
If  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, weie  bankrupted  by  State  improvements, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  United  States 
would  escape,  with  a  field  of  operations  so  ex- 
tended.' Far  better  is  it  to  abstairi  from  the  exer- 
cise of  a  dangerous,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
doubtful  power,  until  the  Constitution  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  prescribe  a  rule  which  none  can 
mistake,  than  to  rush  blindly  into  a  system  of 
profligate  expenditure,  from  the  evils  of  which  it 
may  I'equire  years  to  relieve  us. 

Almost  the  entire  Whig  party  are  in  favor  of 
internal  improvements,  and  at  the  satpe  time  are 
great  sticklers  for  the  curtailment  of  Executive 


patronage,  .without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  the 
one  is  inconsistent  v/ith  the  other.  Is  it  not  most 
palpable,  that  as  we  expand  the  system  of  internal 
improvements,  we  in  the  same  ratio  increase  the 
number  of  oflicers,  great  and  small,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive,  and  consequently  to  that  exteift 
increase  his  patronage.' 

[Mr.  Hunt  inquired  of  Mr.  Ficklin  if  he  re* 
garded  rivers  and  harbors  as  falling  within  the 
rule  laid  down  by  him,  and  if  he  was  opposed  to 
works  of  that  character.'] 

Mr.  FICKLIN  replied,  that  if  his  friend  from 
New  York  had  reflected  a  moment,  he  would  have 
remembered  that  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  uniformly  voted 
against  the  river  and  harbor  bills;  and  with  the 
outward  pressure  so  strongly  in  favor  of  those 
works  as  it  was  in  the  West,  it  Required  some 
nerve  to  oppose  them.  He  hsd  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  let  others  do  as  they  might  deem  most 
proper  or  expedient,  for  one,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  system  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  by  the 
appropriation  of  money  from  the  United  States 
treasury.  He  was  not  willing  to  tax  the  people 
of  Maine  to  improve  rivers  in  Texas,  nor  was  he 
willing  to  tax  the  people  of  Virsinia  to  deepen 
harbors  and  make  roads  in  California  or  New 
Mexico.  He  regarded  those  river  and  harbor  bills 
as  nothing  more  or  less  than  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  system  of  internal  improvements  so 
repeatedly  repudiated  by  the  Democratic  party  as 
being  Whig  measures. 

The  sympathies  of  the  great  American  heart 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  toiling  millions;  and 
we,  in  our  legislation,  should  be  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  earn  their  bread  "  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow."  The  doctrine  of  "  equal  rights  to 
all,  and  exclusive  privileges  to  none,"  ineets  a 
hearty  response  with  the  masses,  and  is  with  them 
at  least  a  cherished  principle.  There  is  a  well- 
founded  and  undying  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  of  this  country  against  banks  and 
all  moneyed  corporations,  by  which  the  fttw  who 
do  not  labor  are  authorized  by  law  to  enrich  them- 
selves from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  many  who  do 
labor.  There  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  legis- 
lating in  favor  of  one  particular  class  and  against 
another,  and  in  favor  of  one  particular  section  and 
against  another,  as  is  the  case  in  that  refined  and 
mysterious  system  of  robbery  and  plunder  denom- 
inated a  protective  tariff.  There  is  a  fixed  repug- 
nance in  the  public  mind  to  collecting  money  from 
one  man,  or  one  section,  and  expending  it  for  the 
benefit  of  another  man,  or  another  section.  Our 
motto  should  be,  unqualified  opposition  to  all 
bSinks,  great  and  sinall.  State  and  national,  with  d 
fearless  exposure  of  their  system  of  treble  interest, 
of  favoiitism.to  bank  pets,  of  fraud  and  swindling; 
unqualified  opposition  to  all  t?.riff  laws  for  protec- 
tion, by  which  wealth  in  the  East,  associated  with 
that  in  England,  and  concentrated  in  cotton  factories 
in  this  country,  wring  from  the  reluctant  laborer 
his  hard  earnings;  unqualified  opposition  to  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  which  would  raise, 
by  taxation,  money  from  one  set  of  rnen,  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  which 
would  oppress  this  Government  with  that  bane  of 
republics,  a  national  debt.  These  principles  fur- 
nish a  common  platforin  upon  which  Deinocrats 
can  rally.  It  is  the  solid  rock  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  country,  on  which  we  may  feel  pi'oud  to 
stand  side  by  side.  Though  we  will  not,  in  doing 
so,  be  fattened  by  the  "unclean  drippings"  from 
banks — though  we  cannot  share  the  spoils  of  the 
protected  class  of  capitalists,  and  though  we  may 
not  have  our  towns  and  cities  built  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  yet  we  will  jiave  that  which  is  tar 
belter — the  pi-oud  consciousness  of  having  dealt 
out  even-handed  justice  to  all,  and  of  having  done 
injustice  to  none.  We  shall  have  another  conso- 
lation, and  that  is,  the  approbation  of  the  laboring 
multitude,  whose  impulses  are  always  true  to  those 
who  fearlessly  maintain  theit;  rights. 

While  holding  these  sentiments,  I  am,  at  the 
same  time,  in  favor  of  interna!  improvetnents,  on 
a  proper  basis,  that  is,  by  individual  enterpri.se, 
fostered,  shaped,  and  controlled  by  State  legisla- 
tion. 1  have  no  faith  in  the  skill  or  economy  of  the 
GoverniYient  in  conducting  and  prosecuting  works 
of  this  character.  Experience  teaches  that  indi- 
viduals, either  separately  or  associated,  can  have 
double  as  much  work  done  as  a  Government,  for 
the  same  money.    My  plan  for  improving  harbors 
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and  rivers,  constructing  canals  and  railrpads,  would 
be,  to  cede  to  the  several  States  all  the  lands  within 
their  limits  owned  or  claimed  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  Government.  This 
^ould  do  much  for  the  cause  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  the  new  States;  for,  after  furnishing  to 
each  head  of  a  family,  who  was  too  poor  to  pay 
for  it,  a  home  free  of  charge,  there  would  then  be 
a  large  residuum  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
internal  improvement,  education,  and  charitable 
uses. 

Next,  I  would  say,  let  tonnage  duties  be  levied 
in  all  harbors  and  rivers  where  it  is  practicable; 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  point  at  which  the  money  was  paid. 

In  the  last  place,  I  would  say,  that  when  the 
public  lands  and  tonnage  duties  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  then  leave  it  to  individual  enter- 
prise to  do  the  remainder,  and  it  will  be  certain  to 
be  done  economically,  and  the  improvements  would 
be  located  at  the  points  that  would  pay. 

Under  a  system  of  this  sort,  ihe  persons  paying 
the  money  would  receive  the  benefits  resulting 
from  its  expenditure,  which  is  much  more  just 
and  equitable  than  it  is  to  collect  money  of  one 
community  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other. The  constant  tendency  of  this  Government 
is  to  augment  its  powers  by  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power 
of  internal  improvement,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  practice  of  the  Government,  tends  to  impair 
State  rights  and  State  sovereignty. 

It  may  be  inquired,  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing I  reconcile  the  granting  of  lands  to  States, 
companies,  and  individuals,  when  I  would  not 
vote  to  appropriate  money  for  like  purposes.' 

My  answer  is,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  should  not  be  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor in  any  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  vital  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
It  is  a  monstrous  proposition,  that  in  twelve  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  the  Federal  Government 
should  hold  the  public  domain,  and  peddle  it  out 
to  its  citizens  to  the  best  advantage,  and  withhold 
it  from  those  who  cannot  become  actual  settlers 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  because  of  inability  to 
pay  for  it.  This  odious  and  detestable  policy  not 
only  impoverishes,  but  degrades  the  new  Slates. 
What  would  a  stranger  to  this  system  think,  on 
being  informed  that  eighteen  States  of  this  Union 
(Texas  included,  and  rightfully)  dispose  of  the 
soil  within  their  limits  in  their  own  way,  but  that 
in  twelve  of  the  new  States,  the  federal  Goverrt- 
ment,  by  a  species  of  political  legerdemain,  has 
managed  thus  far  to  hold  and  dispose  of  at  pleas- 
ure the  public  lands  within  their  respective  limits.-' 

The  lands  thus  held  are,  for  the  most  part, 
"Crown  lands,"  which  were  won  and  secured  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  by  the  common  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  nation.  Though  claimed  by  a 
few  States,  yet  that  claim  was  questioned,  as  early 
as  June,  1778,  by  the  States  of  Maryland,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  deed  of  cession  by  Virginia  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  bears  date  in  March,  1Z84,  and 
was  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
the  fears  of  those  States  that  dreaded  a  large  revo- 
lutionary debt.  That  debt  having  been  paid,  the 
lands  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  actual 
settlers. 

The  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  was  passed 
prior  to"  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution, 
and  stands  as  an  organic  law  for  the  people  of  that 
Territory.  It  is  provided  in  that  ordinance,  that 
in  certain  cases,  the  new  States  formed  out  of  that 
Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  "  on 
'  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
'  respects  whatever." 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  if  a  State  laboring  under 
the  disability  of  not  owning  the  public  and  unap- 
propriated lands  within  her  limits  is  on  an  equal 
footing  in  all  respects  whatever  with  those  that  do 
own  theirs.'  A  plain  question,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
elucidate  this  point.  The  United  States  derives 
her  title  to  the  public  and  unappropriated  lands  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory  from  Virginia,  and 
consequently  possessed  no  more  title  nor  other 
or  greater  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  than 
Virginia  possessed  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  grant.     I  propound  this  question:  If  Vir- 


ginia had  not  ceded  the  lands  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  five  new  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  had  come  into 
the  Union  as  they  now  have,  could  Virginia  hold 
the  public  and  unappropriated  lands  within  their 
respective  limits.''  Such  a  claim  or  pretence  would 
be  lauglied  at.  Can  the  United  States,  then,  do 
what  Virginia  could  not?  It  is  plain  that  Virginia 
could  confer  on  the  United  States  no  better  or  more 
valid  title  than  she  herself  possessed.  In  either 
case,  the  act  of  passing  from  a  Territorial  to  a 
State  Government  changes  the  former  subsisting 
relations  between  the  parties,  and  gives  to  the  sov- 
ereign State  the  title  to  the  public  domain  within 
her  holders  which  as  a  Territory  she  did  not  pos- 
sess. It  is  high  time  that  the  twelve  new  Stated 
containing  public  domain  had,  through  their  Legis- 
latures, asserted  their  right  to  the  soil  within  their 
limits,  and  for  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
disposing  of  the  lands  by  granting  them,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  actual  settler  who  is  unable  to  pay 
for  them.  This  done,  and  the  question  will  be 
settled  at  once  in  favor  of  the  new  States  and  the 
people,  and  against  the  General  Government.  This 
would  be  the  realization  of  those  magical  words, 
"  free  territory  and  free  labor."  The  poor  man 
would  procure  a  home  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  and  he  could  labor  on  it  as  freely  as  he 
desired.  To  this  point  must  the  new  States  come 
sooner  or  later.  Holding  these  opinions,  I  will 
favor  every  measure  which  promises  to  divest  the 
General  Government  of  those  lands,  and  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  Slates  and  the  people.  I  will,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability,  sustain  that  policy  which 
will  elevate  the  masses,  by  giving  them  an  interest 
in  the  soil  of  our  common  country.  A  happy  day 
would  it  be  for  this  country  if  each  freeman  could 
have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  and  feeling 
that  he  was  a  freeholder,  standing  upon  his  own 
soil.  This  question  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rest  until  each  actual  settler  shall  have  a  home  of 
his  own. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  SAWYER, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 
,       June  22,  1848, 
On  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  SAWYER  said:  A  dangerous  system  of 
legislation  has  been  creeping  into  this  House  of 
late,  a  system  which  is  at  open  war  with  all  fair 
and  legitimate  legislation,  to  which  he  interposed 
his  remonstrance.  In  the  bill  passed  on  yesterday, 
(the  annual  navy  appropriation  bill,)  there  were 
no  less  than  from  three  to  five  appropriations  made, 
not  legitimately  or  properly  belonging  to  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  public  service;  and  it  was  on 
this  account  alone  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  whole  bill. 

One  of  the  items  to  which  I  now  allude,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  !^50,000  for  improving  one  of 
the  inlets  of  Boston  harbor,  and  to  prevent  a  cer- 
tain island  (individual  property)  from  being  washed 
away.  Another  item  was  for  paying  Professor 
Espy  (denominated  "  the  Storm  King")  for  taking 
certain  meteor'ological  observations;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  a  reward  for  "  regulating  storms.^'  Add 
to  this  the  heavy  expenditure  provided  for  the  long 
list  of  drones  now  hanging,  with  a  perfect  death- 
gripe,  upon  the  public  treasury,  and  who,  fearing 
that  they  might  be  driven  from  their  hold  without 
some  such  scheme  for  securing  it,  have  been  watch- 
ing, with  eager  eyes,  every  stage  of  its  progress 
here.  These  star-gazing  astronomers,  it  seems, 
have  dropped  upon  a  scheme  for  taking  the  par- 
allax of  the  surt;  one  standing  at  the  equator  and 
the  other  at  the  north  pole,  to  take  the  altitude  and 
bearing  of  that  great  luminary.  An  appropriation 
has  been  inserted  for  this  purpose,  sir. 

But  to  other  items.  I  find,  sir,  a  pretty  heavy 
sum  (f50,000)  appropriated  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions from  the  Savannah  river.  Also,  the  snug  little 
sum  of  J36,000for  paving  and  grading  the  streets  of 
Washington.  And  why  such  expenditures,  sir?  My 
constituents,  like  the  constituents  of  all  my  breth- 
ren on  this  floor,  have  to  make,  grade,  and  pave 
their  own  streets,  and  build  their  own  bridges.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  errand  here'  to  vote  away  their 


nioney  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  nabobs  of  this 
city,  wallowing  in  their  splendor. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  it  seems,  in  perfect- 
ing these  items — a  care  very  common  to  members 
from  certain  sections  of  this  Union.  It  is  man- 
aged so  as  to  avoid  the  great  and  growing  West. 
Not  a  cent  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  that 
region.  Improvements  for  all  that  country  are  in- 
corporated in  a  general  bill  for  river  and'  harbor 
purposes.  But  even  in  this  operation,  in  fixing 
upon  the  proper  items,  enough  of  the  mostglaringly 
obnoxious  and  ridiculous — such  as  digging  out  a 
harbor  where  the  God  of  Nature  never  made  one, 
or  creating  a  navigable  river  out  of  some  miserable 
goose  run — are  usully  lugged  in,  to  secure  a  veto. 
And  this  result  is  the  very  one  they  seek  to  accom- 
plisJi,  as  affording  them  a  little  political  capital  for 
charging  official  misconduct  upon  a  Democratic 
President,  and'delinquency  upon  the  Democratic 
party.  And  here,  sir,  I  take  occasion  to  warn  my 
friends  of  this  House  upon  the  injustice  and  danger 
of  all  such  legislation.  If  such  items  are  to  be  thus 
forced  upon  us,  thus  hurried  before  us,  let  us  at 
once  put  them  down,  and  be  prepared  to  render 
a  proper  account  to  our  constituents. 

Here,  sir,  I  dismiss  all  naval  items,  for  a  genera! 
examination  of  topics  more  interesting  and  striking 
in  their  character.  I  turn  first  to  my  constituents, 
who  have  been  most  wantonly  attacked  and  abused 
forone  of  themostcommendableand  noble  acts  that 
ever  honored  a  patriotic  and  high-minded  people. 
It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pleasure,  I  do  assure  gen- 
tlemen here,  that  I  touch  again  upon  that  topic.  I 
feel  a  kind  of  convulsive  shudder  pass  over  me  as 
I  approach  it.  It  is  a  matter,  sir,  in  which  my 
own  neighbors  and  friends — those  who  have  long 
stood  battling  by  my  side  in  the  high  party  con- 
flicts of  the  day — are  directly  and  irinmedietely 
involved.  Faithless  should  I  proye  as  their  imme- 
diate representative  here,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
their  approving  smiles,  were  I  not  to  stand  up  in 
their  defence.  At  the  last  session,  I  felt  called  upon 
to  state  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  resistance  shown 
to  the  settlement  of  a  negro  colony  in  my  county. 
Some  of  the  leading  particulars  of  that  matter  may 
yet  be  in  the  memory  of  those  who  hear  me.  The 
people  of  Mercer  county  felt  themselves  imposed 
upon,  and  resisted  the  degrading  encroachment. 

It  would  be  recollected,  and  Mr.  S.  thought  his 
apology  for  the  course  he  was  going  to  pursue 
amply  sufficient,  that  in  the  earl)"-  part  of  this  ses- 
sion his  constituents  were  attacked  by  one  of  his 
colleagues  [Mr.  Giddings]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly.]  Now,  he  ventured  to  say 
there  was  not  a  member  in  this  House,  save  him- 
self, that  would  have  suffered  these  attacks  to  be 
made,  and  especially  by  his  colleague,  without  at 
once  refuting  the  charges.  He  had  supposed  he 
would  have  ample  opportunity,  some  time  or  other 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  reply  to 
thenfg|,and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  now  the  op- 
portunity had  come.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  first  place,  had  made  the  charge,  and 
he  took  leave  here  to  say  that  he  excused  him, 
because  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case;  but  his 
colleague,  he  thought,  was  less  excusable.  It  had 
been  charged  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
concurred  in  by  his  colleague,  that  his  constituents 
had  been  engaged  in  mobbing;  that  they  had  mobbed 
some  negroes  sent  to  his  district,  there  to  be  dom- 
iciled. 

Mr.  BAYLY  explained  that  the  point  of  his  re- 
marks was  against  those  who  expelled  free  negroes 
from  their  own  community,  and  yet  sent  repre- 
sentatives here  who  were  encouraging  the  flight  of 
slaves  from  their  masters.  Now,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  his  constituents  did  not  stand  in  that 
category,  for  they  had  sent  no  such  representative 
here,  and  therefore  his  remarks  did  not  apply  to 
that  gentleman,  neither  had  they  been  so  intended.- 

Mr.  SAWYER  replied  that  he  had  said  in  the 
outset  that  he  did  not  censure  or  blame  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  because  he  presumed  he  did 
not  understand  the  subject  as  well  as  his  colleague. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  said: 

"  The  State  of  Ohio,  that  had  more  abolition  mp.mbers  on 
this  floor  than  any  other,  had  driven  off  slaves  who  were 
emancipated  in  Virginia,  and  sent  to  Ohio.  These  bladks 
bought  land  and  settled  down  in  the  free  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  people,  after  getting  their  money,  mobbed  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  their  lands." 
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The  gentleman,  it  would  be  recollected,  was  here 
speaking  of  the  Randolph  negroes.    Now,  he  sup- 

Cosed  the  gentleman  thought  that  was  the  fact, 
ecause  the  chars;e  had  been  made  in  all  the  aboli- 
tion papers  in  Ohio.  Whatever  his  people  had 
done  he  endorsed.  This  subject  was  up  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  he  had  then  taken  occa- 
sion to  explain  how  it  was  and  why  it  was.  Many- 
gentlemen  who  were  then  members  of  the  House 
might  remember  what  he  had  then  said;  but  there 
were  others  here  now  who  were  not  then,  and  he 
desired  to  state  the  case,  and  to  place  himself  and 
his  constituents  right.  The  abolition  papers  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  had  charged  them  with  being  a 
set  of  mobocrats;  they  had  denied  it,  and  set  forth 
in  their  papers  the  precise  ground  on  which  they 
stood;  but  those  papers  had  never  printed  their  de- 
fence— they  had  not  let  the  antidote  go  out  with  the 
bane — they  had  never  retracted  the  slander.  Now, 
as  the  Representative  of  that  constituency,  and  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Democracy  of 
Ohio,  he  stood  here  in  his  place,  and  said  that  Ohio 
would  never  submit  to  the  slave  States  sending 
their  emancipated  blacks  within  her  borders  or 
colonies.  He  again  said,  if  the  test  must  come, 
and  they  must  resort  to  force  to  effect  their  object, 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  (a  mile  wide)  would  be  lined 
with  men  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders  to  keep 
off  the  emancipated  slaves  which  the  slave  States 
might  attempt  to  throw  in  among  them.  The 
Democrats  of  Ohio,  at  least  of  his  district,  and  he 
wiih  them,  would  stand  up  in  their  own  defence. 

But  his  colleague's  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  showed  that  he  fully  agreed  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  was  a  mob.  He  was  reported  in  the 
Intelligencer  as  follows: 

"Mr.  GiDDiNGS  wished  to  sayone  wordon  that  point;  and 
(Mr.  B.  yielding  the  floor)  observed  that  the  act  of  a  mob  in 
the  district  represented  by  his  colleague  [Mr.  Sawyer] 
should  not  be  applied  to  Ohio  in  its  eapacity  as  a  State,  or 
to  its  citizens  generally.  The  act  of  that  mob — his  colleague 
said  he  took  the  responsibility  of  it;  he  (Mr.  G.)  was  aware 
of  that:  and  he  had  only  risen  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
it  entirely  from  the  Slate  as  a  State,  and  from  the  people  as 
a  people.  It  was  a  mob  :  and  when  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  called  it  a  mob,  his  own  heart  responded  to  the 
truth  which  he  asserted.  It  was  a  mob;  one  with  which  the 
people  of  that  State  had  no  sympathy  whatever;  one  on 
which  the  peopleof  that  State  looked  with  deep,  unutterable 
abhorrence  ;  one  on  which  they  had  placed  theirseal  of  con- 
demnation, as  he  believed  ;  and  whose  procedure  they  held 
in  detestation,  and  in  violation  of  all  the  principles,  of  hu- 
manity and  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  knew  his  colleague 
{Mr.  Sawyer]  thought  differently.  He  (Mr.  G.)  had  only 
expressed  what  the  people  generally  felt  in  his  part  of  the 
State,  and  what  he  thought  the  people  of  the  whole  State 
generally  felt  and  had  expressed.  He  responded  to  the  sen- 
timent of  the  gentleman  ftoni  Virginia,  that  it  was  the  act 
of  a  mob — inhuman  and  detestable." 

Now,  he  desired  to  say  that  his  constituents  were 
a  law-abiding  people,  and  that  it  was  the  men  who 
had  charge  of  these  negroes,  and  those  who  advised 
and  counselled  them  (who  wereThos.  Corwin  and 
another  distinguished  lawyer  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Odlin)  to  move  the  negroes  into  his  district, 
who  had  violated  the  law.  He  now  proposed  to 
read  a  statute  of  Ohio  under  which  tliey  had  acted, 
and  with  the  letter  of  which  they  had  complied,  and 
then  he  would  ask  gentlemen  to  decide  whether 
nhe  and  his  constituents  were  the  mobocrats,  or  the 
men  were  who  took  the  part  of  these  negroes 
against  their  own  citizens.  This  law  was  passed  in 
1807,  and  still  remained  on  their  statute-book;  they 
acted  not  in  violation  of  law,  but  in  accordance  with 
it.  [He  caused  to  be  read  a  section  of  the  law  of 
Ohio,  which  requires  that  when  any  black  or  mu- 
latto person  comes  into  that  State,  he  shall  give 
bond  and  security  for  good  behavior,  and  in  tase 
he  refuse,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer 
of  the  township  to  remove  such  person  without 
such  county.] 

Now,  in  accordance  with  law,  they  took  with 
them  the  trustees  of  the  township,  and  marched 
where  these  negroes  were  to  land;  they  took  the 
statute  in  their  hands  and  asked  the  negroes  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  that  law,  and  then  they 
could  interpose  no  legal  objection  to  their  landing. 
The  negroes,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  them, 
utterly  refused  to  enter  into  security;  they  then 
told  them  to  take  the  back  track,  and  for  fear  they 
would  not  do  it — for  fear  thSy  would  go  off",  and, 
having  quieted  suspicion,  land  at  some  other  place, 
their  men,  to  the  number  of  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, marched  along  with  them  and  saw  them  safe 
out  of  the  county  with  three  good  hearty  cheers; 
and  they  had   never  ventured  to  come  into  the 


county  again,  and  so  Jong  as  his  constituents  and 
himself  lived  in  it  they  never  should.  He  gave 
gentlemen  timely  notice.  They  were  not  mobo- 
crats; they  valued  the  law  and  obeyed  it,  but  those 
men  who  attempted  to  force  those  negroes  upon 
them,  in  vrolation  of  the  laws  of  his  State,  were 
mobocrats. 

Suppose  they  had  tamely  submitted  to  it  then: 
what  next?  What  did  these  gentlemen  desire  free 
negroes  to  come  into  Ohio  for.'  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  had  told  them  the  other  day — and  he 
proclaimed  now,  that  all  the  world  might  hear  it— 
that  most  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
were  the  most  despicable  of  all  creatures.  Their  sit- 
uation there  was  tenfold  worse  than  that  of  the  slaves 
in  the  slave  States;  yes,  the  very  worst  slaves  in  the 
United  States  were  not  in  so  degraded  a  condition 
as  were  the  free  negroes  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and 
they  fetched  them  there  for  what  purpose?  There 
was  an  ulterior  object.  Did  the  abolitionists  want 
to  make  them  citizens?  They  said  not;  they  pro- 
fessed they  did  not  desire  to  make  them  citizens, 
to  let  them  vote  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  the 
whites  enjoyed;  but  he  should  undertake  to  show 
that  that  was  what  they  were  after.  Why  did 
they  want  them  there  ?  To  make  them  their  equals 
in  society?  That  they  could  never  do.  And  he 
remarked,  that  abolition  now  was  not  what  aboli- 
tion was  when  it  was  first  started,  when,  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  took  its  rise  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  was  not  then  called  abolition;  it 
was  then  called  amalgamation.  At  that  time,  that 
doctrine  was  promulgated;  and,  if  accounts  were 
true,  gentlemen  and  ladies  let  themselves  down  to 
the  common  level  of  the  negro,  and  said  all  distinc- 
tions ought  to  be  done  away  with;  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  negro  woman  on  the  arm  of  a 
white  man,  marching  to  church  and  sitting  in  the 
same  pew,  in  Boston  and  New  York.  That  was 
the  fact  when  the  thing  first  started;  but  that  state 
of  things  was  so  revolting  to  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  What  was  the  course  taken  now?  Why,  the 
whole  sympathies  of  some  gentlemen  run  out  in 
favorof  a  certain  class.  What  class?  When  they 
had  come  into  Ohio,  and  asked  that  these  degraded 
negroes  should  become  the  equals  of  the  white 
citizen  there,  it  was  too  revolting  in  every  respect. 
Their  citizens  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  they 
had  been  obliged  to  cloak  their  real  designs  under 
specious  pretences.  He  had  some  evidence  on  this 
subject.  Suppose  that  they,  and  every  free  State, 
should  sit  quietly  down,  and  let  the  slave  States 
send  their  surplus  negroes  to  them:  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  it?  He  had  here  a  resolution  of  Mr. 
John  P.  Hale,  the  prince  of  the  Abolition  party, 
offered  in  the  Senate  the  present  session: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  what  legislation,  if  any,  be  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  colored  citizensof  the  non-sjaveholding  States 
the  privileges  and  immunitiesguarantied  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  each  of  the  States." 

What  did  that  mean?  The  committee  were  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  letting  negroes  in 
the  free  States  have"  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  States."  That 
was  the  privilege  of  coming  up  to  the  polls  and 
voting,  the  enjoyment  of  free  schools,  ttie  privi- 
lege of  testifying  in  courts  of  justice;  in  short,  to 
let  them  exercise  every  right  and  privilege  the 
white  man  did. 

But  he  had  got  son-.ething  further;  and  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Duer]  to  the  subject,  and  ask  him  what  he 
meant  by  introducing  resolutions  of  this  kind  into 
the  House  a  few  days  ago  ? 

Mr.  Duer  asked  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution  ; 
which  was  objected  to,  and  not  received  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  he  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands  for  the  exclusive  use  and  possession 
of  free  black  persons,  on  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions : 

1.  That  every  free  black  male  person  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  removing  to  and  making  his  residence  in 

such  territory,  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  and  cultivate 

acres  of  the  public  lands  situated  therein  ;  and  after  so  occu- 
pying and  improving  the  same  for years,  shall  be  further 

entitled  to  receive  a  grant  of  the  same,  free  of  all  cost  or 
charge  whatsoever. 

2.  That  no  sale  of  land  within  such  teriitory  be  made  by 
the  Government,  or  be  permitted  to  be  made  by  individuals, 
to  white  persons. 

3.  That  portions  of  said  lands  be  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education. 


4.  That  such  territory  be  separately  organized  and  gov- 
erned under  the  authority  of  Congress. 

5.  That  when  the  inhabitants  ofsaid  territory  shall  amount 

to thousands,  they  be  invested  with  such  powers  of 

self-government  as  are  usually  granted  to  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  there  was  a  proposition  to  establish  a0 
State  of  negroes  within  the  confines  of  these 
United  State.s,  and  not  only  to  give  them  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  white  citi- 
zen, but  to  give  them,  free  of  charge,  the  public 
lands;  while  the  Journals  of  the  last  Congress 
wilt  show,  that  every  Whig  of  this  House,  and 
every  Barnburner,  and  fresh  negro-loving  Repre- 
sentative from  the  great  State  of  New  York,  had 
refused  to  give  to  poor  white  men  that  very  priv- 
ilege, and  had  refused  to  reduce  and  graduate  the 
prices  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  within 
the  States.  But  here  they  were  willing  to  set  oflT 
a  portion  of  this  country  to  the  free  negro,  and 
then  guaranty  to  him  all  the  rights  guarantied  to 
the  white  man;  that  was,  to  allow  him  to  go  to  the 
polls,  and  have  a  place  on  this  floor  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  negro  colony  or  State.  That  State 
ought  to  be  called  after  the  gentleman  from  New 
York — DuER.\. 

Mr.  DUER  asked  if  the  gentleman  desired  him 
to  answer  him? 

Mr.  SAWYER  declined  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DUER  said  the  gentleman  had  stated  he 
wished  to  know  what  he  (Mr.  D.)  meant.  He 
had  grossly  misrepresented  him. 

Mr.  SAWYER  said  he  might  have  inisrepre- 
sented  him;  he  had  taken  these  resolutions,  how- 
ever, oat  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  Whig 
organ  in  this  city,  and  if  there  was  a  misrepresent- 
ation, he  was  not  responsible.  There  it  was,  and 
he  had  read  it  word  for  word  as  it  stood. 

Now,  this  was  what  they  were  coming  to:  It 
would  not  be  long  after  these  benevolent  gentlemen 
got  the  negroes  as  citizens  into  Ohio  and  other 
States  before  they  would  throw  off"  all  disguises 
and  ask  that  they  should  enjoy  free  fellowship  with 
the  white  man.  He  asked  'his  constituents,  the 
free  laboring  white  men  at  home,  whether  .they 
would  back  such  doctrines  as  these? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  said  to  his  slavehold- 
ing  friends,  while  he  should  so  strongly  object  to 
their  sending  their  surplus  black  ])opulation  into 
the  free  States,  he  was  equally  firm  in  maintaining 
their  rights.  And  he  said,  deliver  up  these  dough- 
heads  to  us — those  men  who  had  the  word  dough- 
faces in  their  mouth  every  day,  and  whose  practice 
now  did  not  correspond  with  their  professions 
heretofore — he  asked  his  southern  friends  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  their  tender  mercies — the  tender 
mercies  of  Democrats  from  the  West  and  North- 
west, and  they  would  take  care  of  them  and  of 
their  southern  friends  also.  No  special  pleading, 
no  pretext,  however  ingenious,  could  induce  them 
for  one  moment  to  run  off  after  those  specious, 
beautiful  things  that  their  abolition  friends  had  set 
up  as  gods  to  bow  down  and  worship.  They 
would  keep  their  eyes  steadily  on  the  landmarks 
of  the  Constitution,  which  guarantied  to  the  South 
as  well  as  to  the  West  every  species  of  property 
which  their  laws  made  property.  They  should 
not  come  upon  the  soil  of  Ohio  or  the  free  States 
and  interfere  with  their  rights,  and,  so  far  as  they 
of  Ohio  and  of  the  North  had  the  power,  they 
would  preserve  the  rights  of  the  South  to  the  very 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  Now,  they 
had  been  charged,  some  of  them,  when  they  had 
voted  with  the  South  on  certain  questions,  with  be- 
ing dough-faces.  He  cared  very  little  about  that 
epithet;  and  the  gentleman  who  was  foremost  in 
using  that  epithet  he  had  heard  the  other  evening, 
in  which  he  had  exhibited  not  only  the  dough-face 
but  the  dough-head.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
that  term?  A  dough-face,  as  he  understood  it, 
meant  a  head  o^  dough,  upon  which  you  might  ex- 
hibit any  face  you  pleased.  There  was  a  certain 
system  which  he  believed  had  now  been  reduced 
to  a  science — the  science  of  animal  magnetism;  if 
they  applied  that  principle,  there  were  certain 
dough-heads  which,  if  you  touched  on  a  certain 
bump  in  the  cranium,  you  operated  on  their  sym- 
pathies; sympathy  was  then  with  them  the  govern- 
ing principle;  and  all  their  benevolence  ran  out  to 
the  negro;  they  had  no  sympathy  with  ihe  rest  of 
the  world,  but  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  the 
world  as  the  only  pure  philanthropists.  Then 
touch  these  dough-heads  upon  another  point,  and 
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they  had  quite  another  idea:  at  one  moment  they 
would  go  against  any  slaveholder  in  the  world,  but 
the  very  next  breath — when  touched  on  this  part  of 
the  cranium — they  hurraed  for  old  Zack,  the  very 
prince  of  slaveholders  in  the  United  States.  Here 
^as  practice  and  profession;  and  when  brought  to 
tlie  test,  the  profession  was  not  worth  a  cent,  for 
the  practice  gave  the  lie  to  the  profession. 

Now,  these  abolition  gentlemen,  who  thought  so 
much  and  cared  so  much  about  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution— who  made  abolition  doctrine  their  god, 
their  polar  star,  and  made  everything  else  bow  to 
it — these  were  the  very  gentlemen,  both  here  and 
in  the  Old  World,  (for  he  had,  not  long  since;  read 
an  account  of  an  abolition  meeting  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
were  lauded  to  the  skies  as  possessing  all  the 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  of  the  country,  and  the 
slavehokling  States  were  held  up  to  derision,)  who 
denounced  the  South,  and  held  themselves  up  as 
the  peculiar  and  exclusive  philanthropists.  And 
yet  what  had  they  4one  for  the  slave  ?  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  slaveholding  States  themselves  were 
the  true  friends  of  the  slave — the  real  abolitionists — 
abolitionists  not  in  word,  but  in  deed.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  real  abolition  deserved  credit,  their  actions 
were  entitled  to  credit.  Why,  little  Maryland, 
since  the  formation  of  this  Government,  had  man- 
umitted more  slaves  than  all  the  free  States  of  this 
Union  put  together,  with  the  abolitionists  of  the 
modern  day  standing  at  their  backs.  Yes,  the 
Hon.  Louis  McLane,  of  Maryland,  v/ho,  when  our 
minister  in  London,  was  referred  to  by  these  abo- 
litionists in  their  meetings  as  being  a  slaveholder 
and  our  representative  at  that  court — that  same 
Mr.  McLane  (the  father  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  on  this  floor)  had  manumitted  all  his 
slaves.  There  was  the  true,  philanthropic,  chris- 
tian spirit;  but  that  these  conscientious  abolition- 
ists refused  to  tell.  The  States  of  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  had,  of  their  own  free  will,  manumitted 
more  slaves  a  thousand-fold  than  all  the  free-State 
philanthropists  of  this  country  had  done  since  the 
formation  of  this  Government.  Maryland  herself 
had  manumitted  slaves  to  the  value  of  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

And  let  him  mention  another  thing — that  while 
England,  with  her  friends  here,  was  sympathizing 
with  the  abolitionists,  and  condemning  the  slave 
States  in  all  possible  shapes  and  forms  for  their 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  those  States 
owed  this  institution  to  Great  Britain  .herself. 
When  we  were  yet  colonies,  England,  with  her 
.licensed  robbers,  robbed  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
forced,  against  the  colonies'  consent,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  upon  them.  One  State 
of  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  was  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  when  Great  Britain 
had  landed  her  slaves  there  against  their  consent, 
purchased  them  up  with  their  own  money,  of 
having  hired  a  ship  and  sent  them  back  to  Africa, 
and  landed  them  at  their  former  homes.  And  if 
we  looked  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  Thonfias  Jefferson,  we  found 
that  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson for  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  was, 
that  she  had  persisted  in  forcing  slaves  upon  us 
contrary  to  our  will;  and  one-half  of  the  arguments 
.  deduced  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  other  fathers  of 
the  Republic  against  slavery,  would  be  found  to  be 
arguments,  not  against  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  slave  States,  but  against  the  slave  trade,  as  car- 
ried on  by  Great  Britain  to  these  colonies.  In  the 
slave  Slates  was  the  very  first  attempt  made  to 
abolish  the  foreign  slave  trade.  All  those  States 
united  on  that  principle,  and  the  movement  took 
its  start  from  the  United  States,  and  not  from  those 
abolitionists  across  the  water,  who  were  now  inter- 
meddling with  that  with  which  they  had  no  busi- 
ness; and  their  intermeddling  was  enough  to  set 
every  American  on  his  guard.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  were  the  last  to  come  into  this  agree- 
ment; but  they  did  come  in  finally,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  a  certain  year. 

Now,  he  told  gentlemen,  whose  sympathies  were 
so  very  warm  for  the  slave,  that  the  slaveholders 
of  the  slave  States  had  manumitted  more  slaves — 
a  thousand  to  one — than  all  the  philanthropists  from 
the  free  States  who  were  now  crying  out  so  loudly 
on  this  subject.     All   that  these  had  contributed 


were  windy  speeches  against  this  institution ;  while 
those  true  philanthropists,  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South,  with  that  commendable  benevolence  so  hon- 
orable to  their  character,  had  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets,  and  taken  that  which  was  property, 
recognized  by  tlie  laws  as  such,  and  given  it  up, 
to  the  amount  of  millions  on  millions;  yet  now 
these  blubbering  abolitionists  came  forward  with 
their  loud  boasts  of  philanthropy,  while  he  ventured 
to  say  they  could  not  show  the  record  where  they 
had  given  one  single  dollar  for  aiding  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave.  It  was  very  easy  for  some  of 
the  States  to  abolish  slavery;  it  was  very  easy  for 
them  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  the  slaveholders  to 
give  up  their  property;  the  slaveholders  were 
few  in  number,  and  it  took  no  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  large  part  of  their  citizens;  and  so 
it  was  easy  now  for  the  abolitionists  to  cry  out. 
Abolish  slavery,  when  it  would  not  touch  their 
pocket. 

If  he  had  it  in  his  power,  there  should  be  no 
slavery  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  He  regretted 
its_existence;  but  if  the  question  were  put  to  him 
whether  slavery  should  continue  in  the  slave  States, 
or  the  negroes  should  be  removed  to  Ohio,  he  would 
not  take  half  a  moment  to  answer.  He  preferred 
that  they  should  remain  in  the  slave  States.  H« 
would  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  slave  Stales,  that 
he  would  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  ihem  sending 
their  negroes  into  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
those  gentlemen  at  home.  And  he  would  say  to 
those  who  assumed  to  be  philanthropists,  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  object  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view  was  to  compel  the  slave- 
holders to  keep  their  slaves  at  home;  or  if  they 
wished  to  manumit  their  slaves, let  them  send  them 
to  Liberia,  though  he  confessed  he  had  not  much 
confidence  in  that  system.  However,  it  was  the 
best  plan  he  had  any  knowledge  of.  If  thej'^  were 
really  the  friends  of  emancipation,  as  they  professed 
to  be,  he  would  tell  gentlemen  that  they  were  taking 
the  very  worst  course  to  accomplish  their  object; 
on  the  contrary,  they  riveted  firmer  and  firmer  the 
shackles  of  the  slaves.  How  many  slaves  had 
they  ever  manumitted  by  traducing  the  South .' 
Comparatively  none. 

Suppose  our  southern  friends  should  resolutely 
stand  up  and  deny  us  in  the  West  the  right  of  own- 
ing, controlling,  or  in  any  way  using  our  own 
household  goods;  should  forbid  us  erecting  a  tene- 
ment, a  mill,  or  even  a  distillery;  alleging,  if  you 
please,  as  to  the  latter,  that  the  practice  of  making 
distilled  spirits  had  an  evil  tendency,  seriously 
alfecting  the  morals  of  the  country,  and  sending 
thousands  to  perdition;  and  suppose,  under  the 
excitement  of  imaginary  danger,  they  should  here 
solemnly  call  on  Congress  to  prohibit  such  a  free 
use  of  our  own  property  and  means:  if  (said  Mr. 
S.)  I  mistake  not  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the 
gallant  West,  they  would  hurl  defiance  in  the  very 
teeth  of  their  presumptuous  assailants,  and  tell 
them  that  every  State  has  its  laws,  and  every  citi- 
zen his  rights.  And  I  take  upon  me  to  tell  all  these 
professed  negro  sympathizers  and  mock  philan- 
thropists, that  their  imprudent  and  reckless  course 
towards  th6  South  has  done  more  to  fasten  slavery 
upon  this  country,  and  to. extend  and  propagate  it 
in  the  land,  than  all  that  the  combined  power  of 
the  slaveholders  could  ever  effect,  were  they  to 
marshal  all  their  forces  in  the  effort. 

For  his  part,  he  (Mr.  S.)  would  say,  let  the 
southern  gentlemen  keep  their  slaves  within  their 
own  borders;  and  if  they  could  not  use  them,  they 
would  discover  the  unprofitableness  of  slavery, 
but  they  never  would  submit  to  improper  inter- 
ference from  other  States  in  such  matters. 

It  had  been  said  in  a  celebrated  case  in  England, 
tried  in  one  of  its  courts,  in  relation  to  a  slave  who 
had  procured  his  freedom  there,  that  "  the  moment 
a  slave  touches  the  soil  of  England,  his  shackles 
fall."  That  expression  had  been  frequently  quoted 
in  public  meetings  in  this  country;  but  those  who 
used  those  words  appeared  not  to  be  conscious, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  such  a  declaration 
was  made  before  one  of  the  English  tribunals, 
England  was  engaged  with  all  her  power  in  send- 
ing slaves  to  her  colonies  in  this  country. 

But  I  must  pass  on,  (continued  Mr.  S.,)  as  my 
time  is  short.  The  gendeman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BA.YLY]charged,theotherday,  that  in  Ohio  they  had 
taken  money  for  land  sold  to  emancipated  slaves, 


and  then  sent  them  away  out  of  the  State.  Perhaps 
in  noticing  this,  lam  running  into  a  digression;  but 
I  hope  I  will  be  excused,  as  I  am  hot  very  method- 
ical in  the  arrangement  of  my  thoughts.  Now, 
since  that  statement  was  made,  I  have  procured 
the  signature  of  every  citizen  within  the  borders  of 
the  county  where  this  was  .«aid  to  have  occurred, 
and  I  find  that  but  two  small  tracts  of  land  have 
been  sold  to  them  by  citizens  of  that  county.  Those 
who  did  sell  the  land  were  citizens  of  Connecticut, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  other  parts  of  Ohio, 
and  nofthose  who  i-esided  in  the  county  where  it 
actually  took  place;  so  that  they  stood  relieved 
from  such  an  accusation.  In  fact  they  were  not 
aware  that  such  purchases  had  been  made  for  some 
time. 

The  other  day,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Hudson]  was  making  a  speech,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  I  interrogated  him.  I  do  not  see 
that  gentleman  in  his  seat,  which  i  regret;  for  I  am 
unwilling  to  speak  of  a  gentleman  in  his  absence, 
and  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  that  gentleman's 
discourtesy.  I  mean  what  I  say.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  was  discussing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  several  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
and  I  rose  and  asked  him,  in  a  gentlemanly  man- 
ner, and  a-s  politely  as  I  knew  how,  what  course 
he  should  pursue  in  relation  to  the  gentlemen  nom- 
inated as  candidates.'  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, instead  of  answering  the  question,  quoted 
some  statement  respecting  General  Cass's  recep- 
tion at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  reported  that  gen- 
tleman as  saying  that  the  noise  was  so  great  he 
could  not  answer  questions  propounded  in  relation 
to  great  principles.  Now,  that  was  no  answer  to 
the  question  which  I  put  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  It  was  not  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion asked.  And,  still  further,  I  deny  in  tola  that 
General  Cass  ever  used  such  language.  I  have 
heard  gentlemen  read  that  statement,  and  glory 
over  it;  and  I  have  told  them  it  was  f^lse.  I  am 
satisfied  no  such  words  had  been  used,  and  I  now 
say  it  is  false.  There  were  neither  the  questions 
propounded  nor  the  answers  given  by  General 
Cass,  as  that  statement  pretended.  General  Cass 
had  no  need  to  answer  those  questions,  nor  any 
others.  He  has  been  a  Democrat  from  his  boy-- 
hood,  and  he  had  followed  the  Democratic  track, 
notwithstanding  he  was  charged  with  having  been 
a  Federalist.  If  he  were  a  Federalist,  certain  I 
am  that  he  would  receive  more  favor  from  some 
gentlemen  than  he  was  now  likely  to  receive.  The 
slander,  however,  was  perfectly  harmless;  it  was 
not  even  worthy  of  an  answer. 

But  the  Democratic  nominees'  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  need  no  eulogy  from 
me.  Their  history  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  It  is  before  the  nation,  and  before 
the  world.  Let  the  carping  revilers  of  these  two 
old  veteran  volunteers  go  on  in  their  bitter  cru- 
sade. Other  men,  in  other  times,  have  felt  their 
malignity.  Let  them  take  a  journey  to  Ohio  and 
to  the  West,  £lnd  every  day's  sojourn  among  the 
honest,  incorruptible  sovereigns  of  the  land  will 
tell  them  of  their  folly.  Our  old  men  and  women, 
our  fathers  and  mothers — the  frontier  settlers  of 
that  wilderness  region  during  the  last  British  war — 
ah  know  full  well  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  men. 

They  rested  secure  in  their  humble  log  cabins 
when  a  Cass  and  Butler,  who  never  faltered  in 
the  face  of  danger,  were  their  defenders.  They 
looked  on  their  innocent,  unoffending  children, 
their  little,  dependent  household  around  them, 
and  saw  them  safe  from  the  fall  of  the  upraised 
tomahawk  when  the  sword  of  such  patriots  was 
rioting  in  the  blood  of  their  invaders. 

Many  of  these  patriot  fathers  have  lived  to  see 
a  new  generation  rise  up  around  them.  Those 
then  sleeping  in  the  cradle  are,  on  this  day,  at  the 
head  of  the  politicalranksof  that  blooming  country. 
Voters  now,  they  are  ready  to  attest  their  grati- 
tude to  those  who  stood  by  them  when  not  able  to 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  S.  now  desired  to  ask  gentlemen  opposite 
where  they  stood.'  He  had  in  his  possession  a 
number  of  extracts  from  Whig  papers,  written 
before  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  and 
some  written  since,  which  he  should  publish,  to 
show  the  harmony,  and  concert,  and  unanimity  of 
opinion  existing  amongst  tliem.  They  had  aban- 
doned every  principle  in  the  selection  of  their  can- 
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didate  for  the  Presidency.  Notwiihsteinding  their 
outcry  against  slavery  and  slave  institutions,  they 
had  selected  as  their  candidate  the  greatest  slave- 
holder in  the  Union.  How  v/ould  they  reconcile 
this  inconsistency?  The  constituents  of  some  of 
them  did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  it,  for  they  were 
out  against  the  nomination.  Tliey  were  showing 
that  the  epithets  of  "  dough-faces"  and  "dough- 
heads"  could  not  be  applied  to  them.  They  were 
consistent  with  themselves,  and  therefore  of  them 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  But  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  here  to  some  extracts  which 
he  had  collected;  and  the  first  was  from  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury,  of  January  26,  1848,  a  lead- 
ing Whig  journal  of  Massachusetts.  The  editor 
has  no  mincing  of  the  matter,  but  comes  direct- 
ly and  promptly  to  the  point.  Here  ia  his  lan- 
guage: 

"  It  nuist  be  wfill  known  to  all  those  gentlemen,  that  Gen. 
Taylor  has  not  a  .-shadow  of  a  claim  upon  the  Whig  party  ; 
that  he  profe^^es  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  political  qiies- 
tiiins  vvhi(  h  for-year.-i  have  agitated  this  nation,  and  that  if 
he  is  a  Whig  at  all,  his  Whisery  is  of  a  most  dubious  char- 
acter. We  have  had  enough  of  quasi  Whigs,  and  we  infi- 
nitely prefer  an  avowed  Locofoco  of  the  bluest  order  to  a 
merely  nominal  Wliig." 

Following  up  this  pronunciamento ,  the  same  ed- 
itor "  hits  him  again,"  in  this  manner,  under  date 
of  March  25: 

"The  Presidency The  strength  of  General  Taylorlies 

in  the  Looofoco  sertioiis  of  the  Union.  Not  a  single  sure 
Whis  State,  except  Maryland,  advocates  his  election,  while 
the  Whii' sections  of  some  inveterate  Locofoco  States,  such 
as  Virginia  and  P_ennsylvania,  go  for  Henry  Clay.  We  have 
e.xcppted  Maryland,  hut  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  Maryland  greatly  preler  Henry  Clay  to  General 
Taylor.  We  are  aware  that  the  political  clUjues  of  Mary- 
land aie  for  Taylor.  The  two  Johnsons,  Reverdyand  Cost, 
are  famoii.s  Taylorites;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon  and  other  men  of  note  in  the  State,  not  strictly  Whigs, 
will  exert  themselves  for  Taylor. 

"  We  have  private  advices  which  indicate  that  Daniel 
Webster  is  not  in  favor  of  the  military  candidate." 

Will  not  this  account  for  Mr.  Webster's  very 
sudden  illness  at  Baltimore,  a  few  evenings  since, 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  make  a  ratification 
speech  .'  So  sudden  an  attack — an  attack  that  sent 
him  ahead  to  Boston  with  locomotive  speed — must 
have  sprung  from  a  similar  disease  to  that  now 
raging  so  awfully  in  northern  Ohio  and  some  other 
parts.  But  again  to  the  Mercury.  That  Mercury 
IS  literally  stuffed  full  of  political  calomel  just  now. 
Here  again  he  comes,  (and  to  do  the  editor  justice, 
I  must  make  a  halt  to  admire  his  open  frankness 
and  his  characteristic  honesty  as  a  writer.)  He 
makes  the  whole  Taylor  movement  a  cheat,  a  fraud 
upon  his  party: 

"  But  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  not  to  be  led  by  the 
volunteer  testimonials  of  any  sort  of  men,  however  respect- 
able, worthy,  and  influential.  They  have  been  Tylerized 
once,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  will  he  Taylorized  now — 
at  all  events,  not  until  they  find  the  difl'erence  between  the 
two  terms. 

"  We  regard  the  whole  Taylor  movement  a.<i  a  mere  gam- 
blins  scheme.  Honest,  single  hearted  men,  who  mean  only 
to  do  right,  are  drawn  into  jt;  but  the  wire-pullers  are  polit- 
ical schemers  and  gamblers.  They  are  playing  for  a  stake, 
and  their  game  is  a  desperate  one;  they  play  It  boldly,  and 
make  up  in  assurance  what  they  l.ick  in  cards.  Why  is  it 
that  the  people  of  the  South,  especially  the  Whigs  of  the  far 
South,  are  for  Taylor.'  It  is  because  they  consider  him  a 
fast  ally  of  the  'i)eculiar  institution,'  wliirh  Henry  Clay  is 
not.  Why  is  it  that  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  dark  holes  of 
Locofocoism  are  for  Taylor .'  Because  they  hope  to  create 
a  political  revolution  by  inducing  Locofocos  to  vote  for  a 
military  man  ;  they  hope  to  dazzle  the  people  by  the  glare 
of  military  glory,  and  in  the  end  to  benefit  themselves." 

"  But  in  the  Locofoco  sections,  preparations  are  making 
to  control  the  Whig  National  Convention.  The  Whig  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Alabama  have  advised  against  sending 
delegates  to  Philadelphia.  'I'hey  intend  to  support  Taylor 
in  any  event.  Yet  we  predict  th.-re  will  he  a  delegation  for 
Alahima  claiming  seats  in  the  National  Convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  defeaung  Henry  Clay.  Such  hopeless  Locofoco 
States  js  South  Carolina,Mississippl,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  will  doubtless  have  dele- 
gales  In  the  Convention  to  vote  against  the  Whics  of  New 
England,  nearly  all  the  middle  States,  and  some  of  the  west- 
ern States.  If  Henry  Clay  is  not  nominated,  he  will  be  de- 
feated by  t!ie  delegates  of  the  States  which  will  never  vote 
for  a  Whig  candidate.  Is  not  such  a  fact  sufficient  to  prove 
that  General  Taylor  is  not  the  choice  of  the  Wliigs  of  the 
Union  '" 

I  will  now  quote  from  another  authority — the 
head  and  front  of  Corwinism  in  Ohio.  I  speak  of 
the  Lebanon  Star;  and,  surely,  they  might  well 
be  called  "Star"  articles. 

The  Star  is  among  the  leading  Whig  journals 
of  the  West.  Located  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  it  is  the 
organ  and  mouthpiece  of  Senator  Corwin,  who  is 
a  native,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  that  county — and 
'.vhere  1  was  also  born.     Two  other  members  on 


this  floor,  I  believe,  [Messrs.  Schenck  and  New- 
.\LL,]  were  also  natives  of  AVarren  county.  A 
ereat  county  this,  to  be  sure!  I  believe  (said  Mr. 
S.)  it  has  sent  more  Representatives  here  than  any 
county  in  the  Union,  and  that  it  \3ctually  has,  at 
this  time,  more  free  negroes  in  it  than  any  other 
county  in  my  State. 

But  to  the  Whig  extracts:  I  must  not  be  drawn 
away  from  them.  They  are  precious  crumbs  of 
Federal  comfort,  and  must  be  faithfully  dealt  out, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  campaign. 

The  Star,  of  March  last,  thus  spiritedly  rebukes 
the  high  military  tone  of  some  of  his  party,  in 
bringing  forward  General  Taylor  for  the  Presiden- 
cy. TrH-ie  to  the  letter  though  it  be,  it  is  a  terrible 
pill  for  the  Federalists  to  swallow  just  now.  But 
while  it  sticks  in  the  throats  of  some,  many  are 
found  to  gulp  it  down: 

"  General  Taylor  is  presented  to  the  Whigs  for  their  suf- 
frages exclusively  on  the  ground  of  military  merit— in  con- 
sequence of  the  gallantry  he  has  displayed  in  waging  a  war 
of  conquest,  injustice,  cruelly,  on  a  poor,  despised,  distraei- 
ed,  and  defenceless  people.  No  friend  of  his  will  pretend 
that  he  possesses  a  single  civil  qualification.  Me  never  gave 
hut  one  vote  in  a  life  of  almost  seventy  years.  He  is  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion  on 
any  political  subject.  Like  the  French  executioner  in  the 
davs  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  his  chief  merit  lies  in  the  art  of 
skillfully  killing  his  fellow-man  hy  aulhority — in  virtue  of  his 
military  commission — without  inquiring  or  caring  whether 
he  sheds  the  blood  of  innocence  or  guilt !  A  man  of  blood 
— an  infamous  executioner  in  one  of  the  most  diabolical 
wars  God  ever  permitted  to  desolate  the  earth — is  this  man 
to  be  preferred  for  the  Presidency  to  Corwin,  Clay,  Web 
ster,  McLean,  and  other  eminent  Civilians.''  We  cannot 
believe  it — we  will  not  believe  it,  until  the  foul  act  is  con- 
summated by  a  National  Convention.  To  offer  Taylor  as  a 
candidate  is  an  insult  to  every  Whig,  an  impeachment  of 
thcirsense  and  discrimination,  their  virtue,  justice,  and  in- 
tegrity ;  and  we  warn  the  plotters  in  the  Taylor  movement, 
that  his  nomination  will  end  in  the  overthrow  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  certain  and  perpettial  success 
of  the  Locofocos." 

In  a  subsequent  number,  how  true  and  faith- 
ful is  the  picture  drawn  up  by  the  editor,  of  the 
total  unfitness  of  "the  man  of  blood"  for  high 
civil  station !  Here  is  the  denunciatory  ebulli- 
tion: 

"  On  the  great  questions  which  have  divided  the  public 
mind  for  the  last  twenty  years.  General  7'aylor  has  never  ex- 
pressed an  opinion!  Wliat  does  the  public  know  of  him.' 
First,  in  the  capacity  of  a  colonel,  in  the  bloodhound  Florida 
war,  chasing  and  massacring  a  poor  miserable  band  of  half 
starved  and  naked  Seminole  Indians;. and  secondly,  as  a  tooi 
in  the  hands  of  an  usurper,  in  breaking  the  Constitution  of 
his  country  hy  commencing  an  unjust,  unnecessary,  and 
aggressive  war  against  a  weak,  distracted,  and  defenceless 
neighbor.  And  lor  these  exploits — equal  only  hi  utrocity  to 
those  committed  hy  the  soldiers  of  B:>naparte  and  Nicholus — 
he  is  regarded  as  a  fit  successor  of  Washington  !  He  is  em- 
phatically a  man  of  blood,  an  executioner  in  infamous  wars, 
AN  IGNORAMUS  IN  Statk  AFFAIRS,  and  fit  Only  for  the  jiosi^ 
lion  he  occupies.      What  possible   contingency  could 
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Taylor  !" 

"  We  are  astonished  that  any  portion  of  the  Whig  party 
should  persist  in  pressing  General  I'aylor's  claims  for  nomi- 
iiHtionJiy  a  Whig  National  Convention.  So  far  as  jirinci- 
ples  are  concei  ned,  he  has  none,  and  is  incapable  of  expressing 
any.  If  elected  President,  his  ignorance  of  civil  afiairs 
would  render  him  a  complete  tool  in  the  hand's  oi  desi^nin g 
jnen;  and  we  lear  that  many  distinguished  men  we  could 
name,  who  are  s\ip\mn\n^\nm,  aremorcintent  on  power  and 
spoils,  than  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  country." 

A  Whig  meeting  in  tlie  same  county  adopted 
the  following  pointed  resolution: 

"Rescilved, Thnlwhilpwe  claim  to  belong  to  the  great  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States,  in  the  triumph  of  whose  princi- 
ples we  believe  that  not  only  the  prosperity  but  the  very 
existence  and  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union  depend  ;  yet, 
we  feel  compelled  to  avow,  that  duty  to  ourselves  and  our 
country  forbid  that  we  should,  in  any  way,  sanction  the  in- 
iquities of  the  present  war  of  conquest  in  Mexico— and  if 
any  one  who  has  aided,  in  a  military  capacity,  in  this  war, 
should  most  unfortunately  he  nominated  by  the  approach- 
ing State  or  National  Whig  Conventions,  forGovernor,  Presi- 
dent, or  Vice  President,  we  AoM  oursclces  absolved  from  all 
obligation  to  support  such  nominees;  and  we  recommend  to 
the  friends  of  peace,  and  of  the  national  honor  and  justice, 
everywhere  to  take  this  stand,  and  thus  save  the  Stale  and 
country  from  the  curse  of  military  ambition." 

These  specimens  of  Whig  feeling  were  exhibited 
before  the  nomination.  See  what  the  editor  says, 
after  the  happening  of  that  event.  Here  are  some 
of  them: 

'•  We  cannot  suppress  our  deep  regret,  indignation,  and 
heartfelt  mortification,  at  the  nomination  ofGentral  Taylor 
by  the  Whig  National  Convention.  We  should  be  utterly 
destitute  of  honor,  of  candor,  and  a  manly  independence, 
ifwediduot  utter  our  convictions  freely,  fully,  and  unre- 
servedly. We  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  declaring,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Whig  party  at  Philadelphia  have 
proved  recreant  to  their  trust,  and  shamelessly  and  unblusli- 
ingly  abandoned  the  great  and  paramount  piinciples  of  the 
Whig  party.     What  did  the  Convention  do? 


"1.  They  nominated  a  mere  military  chieftain,  dir-tin- 
guished  alone  for  his  achievements  in  two  of  the  worst  wars 
God  ever  permitted  to  desolate  the  earth — a  stern,  rough, 
unscrupulous  warrior,  ready  to  explode  gunpowder  and  draw 
his  sword  in  any  war,  just  or  unjust-a  man  of  no  experi- 
ence in  civil  affairs,  neitherstatesman,  politician,  nor  voter — 
unaequainted  with  the  very  a-b  ab's  of  Whig  principles — 
whose  sentiments  in  regard  to  anysinal^  Whig  measure  are' 
a  matter  of  disputation  and  doubt — who,  from  his  location, 
his  sympathies,  his  associations,  and  his  interests  as  a  planter 
and  aslaveliolder,is  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  newly  acquired  Free  Mexican  Territory — 
a  man  wiiose  views  are  utterly  unknown  in  recard  lo  the  ori- 
gin, the  objects,  *the  justice,  or  the  constitutlouality  of  the 
Mexican  war. 

"2.  In  his  selection,  the  Convention  looked  exclusively 
to  avMjability  and  success,  and  not  to  statesmanship  arid 
great  piinciples.  They  [lassed  over  the  claims  of  Corwin, 
Clay,  Webster,  McLean,  Crittenden,  and  a  hundred  oiher 
distinguished  Whig  civilians,  and  selected  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune; thus  repudiating  the  noble  sentiment  once  uttered  by 
Mr.  Clay  in  reference  to  General  Jackson,  and  approved  by 
every  VVhig  in  the  land,  'that  he  would  rather  see  his  coun- 
try visited  with  war,  pestilenee,  and  famine,  tfian  subject  to 
military  rule.'  The  elecifon  of  Andrew  Jackson,  every 
Whig  will  acknowledge,  proved  a  curse  to  the  nation.  With 
his  iron  will  and  commanding  influence— the  result  of  his 
military  education — he  held  Congress  at  hay,  and  triumphed 
over  that  body  in  every  struigle.-  Every  year  of  his  admin- 
istration was  marked  with  invasions  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  when  he  left  the  administration,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  lay  bleeding  and  piostrate.  Is  General 
Taylor  less  a  military  man  than  General  Jackson  was  before 
he  attained  the  Presidency.'  The  latter  was  a  lawyer,  a 
judge,  a  governor,  and  a  representative  and  senator  in  Con- 
gress, and  yet  the  Whigs  objected  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  military  pretensions,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
country  proved  that  they  were  rijht.  With  what  cmisist- 
ency  or  reason,  then,  can  the  Whig  party  support  a  niau 
whose  distinction  and  claims  are  of  an  exclusively  military 
character — a  distinction  acquired  in  slaughtering  Seminole 
Indians  and  Mexicans  in  unjust  wars.'"        *        «        * 

"3.  The  northern  delegates  in  the  Convention  became 
the  dupes  and  the  tools  of  the  South.  The  southern  dele- 
gates forced  the  North  to  take  Taylor  or  nobody.  Scott  re- 
ceived but  barely  two  votes  in  the  entire  South,  and  he  was 
the  only  man  from  the  free  States  who  received  a  solitary 
vote  in  the  slave  States.  The  South  was  firm  and  inflexible; 
the  North  was  distracted  and  divided.  The  slave- whip  was 
raised,  and  many  a  northern  man  cowered  to  receive  its  lasli- 
ings.  General  Scott,  available  as  he  was — true,  firm,  and  un- 
disguised as  a  Whig — was  thrust  aside  by  northern  men,  to 
give  place  to,  at  best,  a  doubtful  southern  Whig.  Was  this 
right.' 

"4.  The  Whig  Convention  pertinaciously  refused  to  pass 
resolutions  pledging  the  nominees  to  support  Whig  prin- 
ciples; contemptuously  refused  to  lake  ground  against  the 
further  extension  of  slavery,  and  declined  to  pass  all  reso- 
lutions of  a  political  character.  The  Ohio  members  offered 
a  resolution  that  the  nnminalioii  he  not  declared  unanimous, 
unless  the  nominee  should  pledge  himself  in  support  of 
Whig  principles;  but  tJie  Convention  would  not  hear  it. 
Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  as- 
sent of  the  entire  Convention  to  the  nomination,  if  General 
Taylor  would  pledge  himself  to  accept  of  it  as  the  nominee 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  carry  out  its  principles — no  exten- 
sion of  slavery  over  free  territory,  protection,  &c.  This  reso- 
lution Was  not  entertained — it  was  declared  out  of  order.'' 

"  How,  then,  stands  the  matter.'  General  Taylor  refuses, 
in  some  thirty  or  forty  letters,  to  be  the  exponeiitof  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whig  or  any  other  party — tlien  he  writes  the 
equivocal  Allison  letter — the  Convention  refuses  to  demand 
pledges  from  him,  affirms  no  principles  itself,  and  that  tells 
the  whole  story." 

I  might,  said  Mr.  S.,  here  add  hundreds  of  sim- 
ilar Whigeflfusions.  The  Whig  press,  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  is  now  fairly  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  the  most  violent  tirades 
against  General  Taylor.  I  have  been  enabled  to 
present  but  few,  but  they  are  enough  to  show  the 
depth  of  the  burning  flame.  Precious  morsels, 
indeed,  they  are. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  continued  Mr.  S.,  to  the 
effect,  that  General  Cass  was  the  hero  of  Hull's  sur- 
render. The  gentleman  who  uttered  that  language 
was  in  his  mother's  lap  when  the  then  young  hero, 
Cass,  was  defending  the  invaded  frontier,  encoun- 
tering its  perils,  and  enduring  its  hardships. 

I  come  now  to  another  branch  of  this  subject — 
to  the  action  and  doings  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention; and  let  me  here  advise  my  honored  col- 
league from  the  second  district  [Mr.  Fisher]  to 
be  on  his  guard,  as  the  "  Campbells"  are  after  him 
with  "a  sharp  stick."  Here  is  one  of  them,  a 
delegate  at  the  Whig  gathering  in  the  far-famed 
city  of  "  Brotherly  Love:" 

"  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed 
the  Convention,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  President,  what  is  it  vou  now  ask  of  Ohio.'  It  is, 
sir,  that  the  Whig  party  of  that  great,  glorious,  young  State 
should,  through  Its  delegates  on  this  floor,  rise  up  and  sol- 
emnly approve  of  the  nomination  of  Zachary  Taylor.  Sir,  I 
scorn  a  hypocrite.  I  detest  from  my  innermost  soul  that 
man  who,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  with  the  solemn  duties 
resting  upon  him  which  I  must  discharge,  practises  fraud 
and  deceit  for  any  purpose.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  do  it. 
[Cheers.]  The  gentlemenof  the  South  who  have  controlled 
this  Convention  from  its  commencement,  shall  learn  that 
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there  are  those  in  Ohio  who  dare  be  frank,  and  who  will 
speak  to  them  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  *  *  * 
"Sir.  in  this  rash  and  precipitate  movement,  you  have 
sowed  the  wind,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  November  next  you 
will  refip  the  whirlwind  !  [Cheers.]  For  myself,  t  cannot 
vote  for  the  ratification  of  this  nomination  now.  Your  can- 
didate must  first  hang  his  banner  upon  the  outer  wall,  that 
all  may  examine  Its  folds,  and  see  that  it  is  the  same  which 
the  bold  and  gallant  Harry  of  the  West  displayed,  and  Uiat 
the  old-fashioned  Whig  principles  are  inscribed  upon  it. 
For  my  constituents,  I  cannot  approve  it.  [A  voice  in  the 
Convention  :  ['  General  Taylor  has  proclaimed  himself  a 
Whig.']  Mr.  Campbell :  '  True,  sir,  and  so  did  John  Tyler.' 
[A  voice  :"  Don't  name  him.']  Mr.  Campbell:  "I  know  it 
IS  wrong  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  J-ead,  and  I  fear  if 
you  have  control  of  the  Whig  party  much  longer,  it  will  be 
wrong  to  name  it,  for  the  same  reason.'  I  cannot^  will 
not  go  it  blind." 

Great  rtien  sometimes  differ  on  great  subjects. 
I  will  now,  continued  Mr.  S.,  cite  an  instance  in 
point.  Mr.  Collier,  of  my  State,  was  also  in  the 
Whig  conclave  at  Philadelphia.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  exquisite  good  taste  and  remarkably  fine 
judgment  as  to  the  two  candidates  of  his  ticket: 

"  Mr.  CoLt.iER,  of  Ohio.  I  have  a  good-natured  brother 
here  from  New  York  :  but  be  is  not  so  good-natured  or  so 
good-looking  as  I  am.  [Laughter.]  I  was  born  a  Whig, 
have  livfd  a  Whig,  and  by  the  help  ofGod,  will  die  a  Whig. 
I  came  here  a  Whig ;  I  was  sent  here  by  Whigs ;  I  know 
the  sentiments  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  know  they  will  sustain  thanominecs  of  this  Convention. 
Why,  sir,  a  year  ago,  or  it  may  be  eighteen  months,  as  soon 
as  the  news  could  travel  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Ohio, 
of  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  we  could  have 
elected  old  Zack  Taylor  President,  and  his  "  old  Whitey" 
Vice  President.  [Great  cheers,  laughter,  and  applause.] 
Mr.  President,iftliese  gentlemen  makeso  much-noise,  they 
will  knock  all  the  noise  out  of  me  !  Ohio  will  do  her  duty 
in  this  contest.  I  shall  go  home,  take  off  my  coat,  roll  up 
my  shirt-sleeves,  and  go  to  work  for  old  Zack  Taylor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Collier  does  not  posi- 
tively say  that  he  should  "  go  home,  take  off  his 
coat,  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  go  to  work  for 
'Old  Whitey,' "  but,  after  so  distinctly  bringing 
forward  that  favorite  nag  for  the  second  officer  of 
our  Government,  it  would  seem  that  "  a  strict  ad- 
hei-ence  to  regular  nominations,"  if  nothing  else, 
will  oblige  him  to  stick  to  his  ftst  love,  and  go  for 
him  in  place  of  Fillmore. 

I  know  very  little  (continued  Mr.  S.)  of  the  par- 
ticular qualifications  for  office  required  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's district  of  country,  but  from  some  specimens 
I  have  lately  heard  of  in  that  quarter,  I  should 
not  be  much  surprised  to  see  the  principle  fully 
followed  out  by  continuing  to  send  horses  to 
public  assemblies,  particularly  to  Whig  Conven- 
tions. 

I  now  propose,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  to  show 
the  singular  position  occupied  by  the  Federal  party 
in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war.  At  the  very  outset, 
the  press  and  orators  of  that  party  all  over  this 
wide  Union  arrayed  themselves  against  their  coun- 
try and  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  war  was 
proclaimed  unnecessary  and  unjust.  Itweisawar 
against  Heaven;  a  war  of  unrighteousness;  a  war 
ngainst  innocence;  a  war  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced. -  Our  own  dear  land  was  stigmatized, 
ridiculed,  and  abused,  charged  as  aland  of  thieves 
ajid  outlaws,  and  the  Mexicans  fighting  for  their 
homes,  their  altars,  and  their  firesides.  In  illustra- 
tion, I  have  barely  time  for  a  {e.w  short  extracts, 
but  they  will  afford  ample  proof  of  the  very  patri- 
otic position  now  held  by  men  who  have  selecfed 
one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  that  war,  without  one 
single  civil  qualification  or  pretension,  for  their 
Presidential  candidate.  The  people  will  see,  by 
the  speeches  of  the  Whig  leaders,  what  they  "have 
to  expect,  should  that  party  get  into  power.  Mr. 
Fisher,  of  Ohio,  a  leading  Whig  of  that  State,  thus 
broke  forth  in  a  speech  at  the  early  part  of  the 
present  session.     I  give  here  a  few  short  extracts: 

"I  gu  for  ray  country  by  going  against  this  pernicious 
war,  because  it  is  against,  my  country — both  against  its  honor 
and  interest.  For,  notwithstanding-  our  many  victories, 
every  Mexican  we  have  slain  has  not  only  cost  us  the  life 
of  one  of  our  own  citizens,  but  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  head  beside." 

"  I  do  not  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill.  In  the  presentstate 
of  affairs,  I  do  not  expect  either  to  vote  to  borrow,  or  to 
appropriate,  money  for  the  further  prosecution  of  this  un- 
godly war.  It  was  conceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  and  I  fear  its  end  will  be  destruction.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  now  is  the  time  to  stop  the  war,  or  never.  We  yet 
have  power  to  withhold  appropiiations." 

"  The  evidence  produced  in  this  case  clearly  proves  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally begun  this  war;  that  he  was  the  invader 
and  aggressor.  Consequently,  he  ought  not  only  to  pay  our 
expenses  of  the  war,  but  that  of  Mexico  also.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  my  verdict." 

Here  we  have  the  precious  avowals.  Here  is 
the  Federal  policy  foreshadowed.     Once  let  them 


triumph,  and  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  back 
to  Mexico  the  expenses  incurred  in  this  war. 

The  next  peculiarly-marked  specimen  of  Whig 
policy  and  principle,  I  take  from  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  Caleb  B.  Smith,  a  distinguished  Whig 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  thus 
alludes  to  the  war,  to  its  causes,  and  to  what  is  to 
follow.     Let  it  speak  for  itself: 

"  If  the  Administration  shall  succeed  at  the  next  election, 
which  God  forbid,  the  mask  will  be  thrown  off,  and  then  we 
shall  be  told,  that  we  cannot  get  along  without  all  Mexico ; 
then  we  shall  be  told,  that  the  American  people  have  decided 
in  favor  of  annexation,  and  that  annexation  must  be  con- 
summated. 

"  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Smith,)  I  believe  there  can  be  no  easier  task 
than  for  this  Administration  to  bring  the  present  war  to  a 
close.  I  believe  that  peace,  an  honorable  peace,  may  be 
made  in  thirty  days  :  a  peace  just  to  Mexico,  and  honorable 
to  ourselves :  a  peace  in  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  our  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  we  have  already 
shown  our  heroic  courage  and  skill  in  war.  And  what  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  desirable  object.'  Let  the  President 
appoint  suitable  commissioners — not  one  of  the  clerks  of  a 
department,  hut  men  of  character  and  high  standing,  men 
known  to  the  countrj',  and  whose  character  will  be  a  guar- 
antee of  fair  and  upright  intentions  on  the  part  of  tliose 
sending  them.  Let  these  gentlemen  repair  to  Mexico,  and 
there  let  them  propose  terms  of  peace,  just  and  equitable  to 
both  parties  ;  let  them  relinquish  their  wild  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  annexation,  and  offer  terms  just  and  fair;  and,  my 
word  for  it,  Mexico  will  accede  to  the  offer.  If  ttis  territory 
that  we  want,  it  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  without 
dishonor.  But,  for  myself,  I  do  not  want  or  wish  for  a  foot 
of  her  soil ;  and  I  detest  and  denounce  all  prosecution  of  a 
war  for  plunder. 

"  Mr.  S.\wYER  here  interposed,  and  (Mr.  Smith  yielding 
the  floor  for  a  moment)  inquired,  what  were  the  terms  he 
thought  we  ought  to  offer.'' 

"  Mr.  Smith,  resuming,  said  that  if  he  were  in  a  position 
which  required  him  to  define  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  he  might 
perhaps  tell  the  gentleman  what  those  terms  were  ;  as  it  was, 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Adininistration  define  them. 
Why  did  they  not.'  Why  did  they  not  propose  some  terms 
on  which  a  judgment  could-be  made  up .'  Why  conceal  the 
object  they  sought  under  the  cabalistic  phrase  of  '  security 
for  the  future  ."  So  far,  however,  as  his  own  opinion  went, 
Mr.  S.  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  what  these  terms 
oughtlobe.  He  had  already  stated  them.  In  the  first  place, 
he  utterly  repudiated  all  idea  of  demanding  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  We  have  no  rii^ht,  said  he,  to 
make  any  such  demand.  I  told  my  own  constituents  on  the 
stump,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  as  soon  thinkoftaking 
a  purse  on  the  highway  as  extorting  from  Mexico  the  ex- 
penses of  this  war.  The  House  have  decided  that  the  war 
is  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  was  begun  by  the  President. 
I  believe  it:  it  is  the  truth.  We  have  no  right  to  ask  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  this  war.  I  detest  and  despise  this 
higgling  with  Mexico  for  the  cost  of  the  powder  burnt  in 
taking  her  forts  and  cities  from  her." 

Here  we  have  a  fair  sample  of  Federal  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  and  to  the  Administration:  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  that  party.  It  is  here  distinctly  and 
emphatically  avowed,  and  we  behold  it  here  put 
forth  with  a  boldness  and  independence  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  or  cavil — "  All  idea  of  demand- 
ing indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war"  is  promptly 
"  REPUDIATED."  Robbing  on  the  highway  would  be 
preferred  to  making  such  a  demand  of  •'  poor, 
persecuted  Mexico  !"  Yes,  the  cause  of  the  enemy 
is  here  found  in  able  and  worthy  hands.  Let  every 
freeman  of  this  continent  read  and  ponder  well  this 
startling  declaration:  "  We  have  no  right  to  be 

REIMBURSED  FOR  THE  COST  OF  THIS  WAR  !"  "  Peo- 
ple of  the  Union,  (cry  out  these  Federal  patriots,) 
give  back  your  ill-gotten  gains !  You  plundered 
it  from  feeble  and  innocent  hands  !  Surrender  up 
(say  they)  all  that  you  have  thus  wrongfully  ac- 
quired I  Bow  down  to  Mexico,  and  ask  her  for- 
giveness !  You  invaded  her  soil — butchered  her 
people — laid  waste  her  territory !  Pay  back  the 
tribute  you  so  arbitrarily  exacted;  withdraw  from 
her  cities;  acknowledge  your  wrongs;  repent  of 
your  sins,  and  seek  to  be  forgiven  of  your  God 
and  country  I"  This  is  the  shout  of  patriotic  Whig- 
ery  throughout  J,he  land.  Their  country  always 
wrong — the  enemy  ever  in  the  right. 

Let  us  give  a  plain  illustration  of  this  business. 
For  a  moment  let  us  imagine — what  I  trust  in  God 
can  never  in  this  country  happen — that^ General 
Taylor  is  elected  Presidentof  these  United  States. 
The  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith  may  then  come  in  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Fisher,  may  be  sent  as  minister  to  Mexico. 
Negotiations  are  opened  for  a  settlement  of  the 
expensesi)f  the  Mexican  war.  Mexico  puts  forth 
her  claims  for  full  indemnity,  in  defending  her 
altars  and  her  firesides  from  a  ruthless  invader, 
quoting  from  Mr.  Clay's  Lexington  speech,  and 
from  that  of  Mr.  Corwin,  made  in  the  American 
Senate,  to  sustain  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
claim.  She  alleges  the  war  to  have  been  "  an  ag- 
gressive one"  on  our  part,  our  object  being  solely 


to  rob  her,  and  to  steal  her  land;  and,  alongside 
of  Mr.  Clay's  and  Mr.  Corwin 's  speeches,  those 
of  the  new  Secretary  and  minister  are  publicly 
read,  to  prove  how  very  just  and  proper  an  itemol 
some  $80,000,000 or  $100,000,000  will  be  to  be  thus 
"  REIMBURSED."  Mcxico  will  then  urge  upon  the 
new  minister  und  Secretary  that  we  "  commenced" 
the  war  in  direct  violation  of  our  Constitution ; 
that  we  invaded  an  unoffending  people;  that  we 
pursued  them,  and  fought  and  conquered  them  in 
open  violation  of  all  the  great  principles  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  nations;  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  Journals  of  the  American  Congress  are  then 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  every  Whig  vote 
was  given  in  favor  of  Mexico  ! 

Yes,  $100,000,000  may  then  be  demanded,  and 
$100,000,000  refunded  I  If  these  Whig  speakers, 
and  voters,  and  praters,  and  grumblers,  have  been 
honest  in  their  professions,  honest  in  their  denun- 
ciations, honest  in  their  benevolent  and  sympa- 
thetic devotion  to  Mexican  interests,  they  will, 
they  must  vote  to  pay  back,  under  a  Taylor  admin- 
istration. Well  can  1  imagine,  sir,  the  eagerness, 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  with  which  such  a  "  re- 
imbursement" will  be  met  in  the  treaty-ratifying 
branch  of  the  American  Congress.  There  Mexico 
will  find  her  old  advocates  and  friends.  There 
will  stand  Mr.  Corwin,  of  the  great  West,  ready 
to  repeat  his  own  enthusiastic  harangue,  that  had 
he  been  a  Mexican,  he  would  have  welcomed  the 
.Americans  loith  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves. 
There  will  stand  the  great  and  peerless  Webster, 
the  "second  Daniel  come  to.  judgment,"  willing, 
rather,  perhaps,  to  see  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  bat- 
tered doion,  than  to  surrender  up  his  opinion  of 
the  injustice  of  the  war. 

But  reverse  the  picture,  and  how  stands  the 
question.'  In  whom  can  the  American  people 
most  safely  put  their  trust  in  times  like  these .' 
Where  the  men,  where  the  statesmen,  the  patriots, 
the  soldiers,  who  will  now  most  boldly  stand  up  to 
the  cause  of  their  country,  and  best  protect  and 
defend  it  from  all  danger  and  peril.  The  democ- 
racy of  the  nation  have  selected  the  men — Cass 
and  Butler  ;  if  elected,  they  will  carry  out  Ameri- 
can doctrines,  and  see  justice  done  to  our  country. 
We  have  "  indemnity"  m  ourown  hands.  Insolence 
has  been  chastised,  American  rights  have  been  vin- 
dicated, American  valor  has  been  tested,  and  a  war 
of  justice,  which  soughtonly  the  redress  of  injuries, 
long  and  patiently  endured,  has  been  brought  to  an 
honorable,  a  peaceful,  and  a  happy  termination. 

Mr.  CRISFIELD  next  obtained  the  floor,  but 

Mr.  DUER  requested  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Cris'field]  to  yield  him  the  floor  for 
five  minutes,  that  he  might  say  a  few  words  in 
relation  to  some  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio;  to  which  Mr.  C.  having 
assented — 

Mr.  DtTER  said  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  been  pleased  to  allude  to  a  proposition  he 
(Mr.  D.)  made  to  the  House  some  time  ago;  for 
aught  he  knew,  the  gentleman  correctly  read  thai; 
resolution  from  the  Muional  Intelligencer,  but  the 
comments  which  he  made  upon  it  were  incorrect 
if  he  had  correctly  heard  them.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  evidently  intended  to  invite  a  personal 
discussion,  but  he  should  not  succeed.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  was  not  a  person  for  him 

The  CHAIR  called  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  order. 

Mr.  DUER  said  he  was  not  aware  he  had  said 
anything  offensive. 

The  CHAIRMAN  reminded  the  gentleman  that 
personal  reflections  were  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DUER  said  he  should  be  careful  not  to 
violate  the  rule.  He  was  going  on  simply  to  say 
that  he  would  not  have  a  controversy  of  that  de- 
scription; and  he  would  simply  confine  his  remarks 
to  that.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  said  that 
he  (Mr.  D.)  proposed  a  State  of  free  blacks,  that 
should  send  a  representative  to  this  floor  and  be 
one  of  the  States  of.  this  Union.  Now,  he  had 
proposed  no  such  thing.  What  he  desired  was, 
that  there  should  be  a  territory  where  the  blacks 
might  live  by  themselves,  and  he  proposed  when 
their  number  reached  a  certain  pwint,  they  should 
have  such  local  powers  as  were  granted  to  Terri- 
tories. That  was  what  he  proposed,  and  nothing 
more.  He  had  not  proposed,  nor  suggested,  nor 
supposed  that  they  would  be  one  of  the  States 
of  the   Union,  and  here  a  representative  on  this 
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floor,  and  therefore  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
misrepresented  or  misconceived  the  proposition 
which  he  did  make.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  also  said  that  while  he  (Mr.  D.)  was  willing 
and  ready  to  give  land  to  free  blacks,  he  would 
not  give  land  to  whites.  There  the  gentleman  was 
mistaken.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  session  he 
had  taken  occasion  to  say  that  he  was  willing, 
under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  give 
a  portion  of  land  to  white  persons  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. He  would  not  abuse  the  privilege 
extended  to  him  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
to  explain  further  his  plan.  He  could  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  to  whose 
courtesy  he  was  indebted  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  this  explanation,  but  he  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  had  misconceived  his  opin- 
ions. The  gentleman  had  asked  what  he  A'anted 
such  a  black  territory  for.  The  gentleman  had 
himself  furnished  an  answer.  The  gentleman  had 
undertaken  to  speak  of  slavery  and  to  cast  odium 
on  the  North,  while  he  bestowed  commendation  on 
the  South.  He  had  commented  on  what  he  said 
was  the  condition  of  free  blacks  amongst  the  whites, 
and  he  had  announced  that  he  would  stand  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  prevent,  with  musket  in 
hand,  their  landing  on  the  soil  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  finding  a  home  there;  so  that,  in  case  of  eman- 
cipation, no  home  could  be  found  for  the  poor 
wretches.  The  gentleman  said  distinctly  that  no 
home  should  be  found  for  them  there;  but  would 
he  permit  those  wretched  creatures  to  live  nowhere? 
Should  they  have  no  abiding  place?  What  he 
proposed  he  conceived  was  a  humane  proposition, 
and  it  did  not  involve  the  consequences  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  imagined. 

One  remark  further.  He  did  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  alluded  to  him  as  having  used 
the  term  "  dough-face."  He  (Mr.  D.)  once  used 
that  term  in  this  House,  but  he  gave  it  no  applica- 
tion to  gentlemen  here.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  wished  to  know  what  that  term  means,  he 
must  not  come  to  the  people  of  the  North  for  in- 
formation. He  must  go  to  the  South  for  an  an- 
swer, for  it  was  a  southern  gentleman  that  first 
used  it  here.  He  (Mr.  D.)  considered  the  term 
an  offensive  one,  and  therefore  he  should  not  apply 
itto  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  He  would  show  more 
charity  and  tolerance  towards  the  men  of  the  North 
who  did  not  think  as  he  did  respecting  slavery  and 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  he  would  not  call  them 
"  dough-faces."  He  had  no  doubt  there  were  men 
in  the  North  who  were  honest  advocates  of  slavery; 
such  were  the  opinions  of  a  distinguished  English 
writer;  but  there  was  a  class  of  men  who  have  one 
set  of  opinions  when  they  are  here,  and  another  set 
of  opinions  when  they  get  home,  and  he  supposed 
it  was  to  them  the  term  was  applied  by  southern 
gentlemen,  though  he  confessed  he  was  not  able  to 
give  the  term  a  satisfactory  explanation.  He 
would  say  again,  if  he  were  to  choose  between  a 
southern  advocate  of  slavery  and  a  "  aough-face," 
he  would  choose  a  southern  man,  and  the  gentle- 
man mightsay  what  he  pleased  of  Zachary  Taylor. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs  of  the  North 
at  this  day;  and  there  was  no  inconsistency  in 
their  vtjting  for  General  Taylor.  General  Taylor 
is  a  slaveholder;  but  was  not  Henry  Clay  also  a 
slaveholder,  and  he  was  the  first  choice  of  the 
North  ?  What  difl^erence  in  that  respect  then  was 
there  between  General  Taylor  and  Mr.  Clay  ? 
What  difference  was  there  in  any  respeet?  He 
would  like  to  hear  it  pointed  out.  Respecting  the 
Wilmot  proviso  question,  he  would  say  that  they 
knew,  from  a  recent  vote  of  the  Senate,  that  they 
should  have  little  prol)ability  of  enforcing  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787;  but  Zachary  Taylor  was  under 
pledges  to  leave  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress,  while  General  Cass  was  pledged 
to  adverse  opinions.  Thegentleman  from  Virginia 
nodded  his  head .  He  thought  that  by  these  remarks 
he  had  got  some  advantage.  Now  he  (Mr.  D.) 
knew,  from  some  remarks  which  had  come  from 
the  other  side,  that  a  desire  was  entertained  to  rep- 
resent northern  Democrats  as  the  friends  of  sla- 
very. Gentlemen  should  recollect  that  the  Wilmot 
proviso  was  introduced  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  that  it  received  the  vote  of  nearly 
every  member  of  the  northern  States  when  it  was 
presented;  and  they  should  not  forget  that  by  beino- 
the  advocates  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  they  had  got 
their  seats  here. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  W.  CRISFIELD, 

OF    MARYLAND, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  24,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Bill — 
Mr.  CRISFIELD  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  propose  to  consider 
the  topics  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  and  New 
York  [Mr.  Duer.]  My  object  is  to  consider  the 
powers  of  this  Government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, over  the  people  of  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Conscientiously  believing  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  determine  the  relation  which 
each  member  of  society  shall  bear  to  the  other 
members,  which  includes  the  right  to  establish  and 
abolish  slavery  within  the  Territories,  and,  rely- 
ing on  the  force  of  the  argument  I  may  be  able  to 
adduce,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  as  a  purely 
legal  question,  and  cautiously  avoid  all  irritating 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invoke  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  following  propositions,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  maintain,  viz: 

1.  That  this  Government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  no  power  over  slavery  or  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  in  the  States  that  were 
parties  to  its  formation. 

2.  That  new  Slates  when  admitted  into  the  Union 
succeed  to  all  the  duties  and  disabilities,  and  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  old  States. 

3.  That  all  territories,  however  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  are,  under  our  system,  designed  to 
be  erecteU  into  States  of  this  Union,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  existing  States;  and, 
as  a  corollary  from  these  propositions — 

4.  That  while  they  remain  in  the  territorial  con- 
dition, this  Government  is  not  possessed  of  absolute 
authority  over  them,  and  can  rightfully  impose  no 
condition  on  them  which  would  limit  their  powers 
when  they  become  States,  or  irtfringe  the  nghts  of 
the  States,  and  of  the  citizens  thereof,  with  their 
property,  to  reside  upon  and  enjoy  them  as  the 
common  property  of  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  tiie  formation  of  the  Union,  the 
States  then  existing  were  entirely  independent. 
They  were  under  no  obligations  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept as  members  of  the  great  family  of  nations, 
and  subject  only  to  those  rules  of  public  law  which 
have  been  established  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Each,  within  its  limits,  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  according  to  its  discretion,  and  was 
capable  of  regulating  all  its  domestic  concerns. 
But  their  proximity  to  each  other,  a  common  in- 
terest, a  common  origin,  and  a  mutual  weakness, 
induced  an  alliance,  which,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
ripened  into  the  Constitution  under  which  we  sit. 
The  great  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  formation 
of  that  instrument  are  indicated  by  the  wants  of  the 
States.  They  were  the  preservation  of  tranquillity 
among  the  States,  and  the  regulation  of  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations; 
protection  from  common  enemies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  superintendence  of  measures  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  importance  to  all  the  States,  but 
not  within  the  power  of  individual  States.  These 
objects  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  preamble, 
which  I  will  here  quote: 

"  We,  the  People  ofthe  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  Stales  of  America." 

And  the  powers  which  were  granted  to  the  new 
Government  were  adapted  to  these  objects.  It  was 
authorized  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  to  borrow  money;  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads^  to  define  and  punish  pii-acies  and 


felonies  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  laws  of  nations;,  to  declare  war;  to  raise  and 
support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 
to  make  rules  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over 
such  district  as  may  by  cession  and  acceptance 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

These,  which  comprehend  all  the  powers  of  the 
new  Government  which  need  be  referred  to  for  the 
object  I  have  in  view,  relate  chiefly  to  the  common 
defence,  foreign  intercourse,  and  intercourse  among 
the  States.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution,  to  infringe  as 
little  as  possible  upon  State  pride  and  power,  and 
lyence  they  charged  the  system  thus  established 
with  as  few  of  the  details  of  government  as  possi- 
ble, and  cautiously  avoided  allowing  it  any  power 
to  participate  in  the  regulation  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  tlie  States.  No  power  was  granted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  social  and  political  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. That  was  left  untouched  to  the  States. 
So  strongly  do  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
by  this  reluctance  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the 
States,  that  they  did  not  claim  for  and  secure  to 
the  new  Government  the  powers  needful  to  ensure 
itscontinuance,  much  less  its  independence.  They 
gave  it  no  power  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
electors  of  its  own  officers;  nor  any  mode  of  con- 
ducting or  securing  their  election.  This  was  all 
left  to  the  States.  By  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  it  is  provided  that 
"  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
'  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
'  people  of  the  several  Stales,  and  the  electors  in 
'  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
'  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
'  State  Legislature."  Here  is  an  express  recog- 
nition of  power  in  the  Slates  to  determine  who 
among  its  citizens  shall  enjoy  the  elective  fran- 
chise, which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  sovereign- 
ty; and  if  that  right  is  expressly  reserved  to  them, 
does  it  not  cover  the  whole  ground  now  contended 
for?  If  the  States  are  alone  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  class  of  society  who  may  vote,  may  they  not 
also  determine  what  shall  be  the  relative  position 
of  every  member  of  society  within  their  respective 
limits  with  respect  to  all  the  other  members?  Un- 
doubtedly they  may.  Every  other  department  of 
this  Government  is  alike  dependent  on  State  ac- 
tion for  its  continuance.  The  Senate  is  chosen 
by  the  State  Legislatures;  and  the  President  is 
selected  by  electors  appointed  in  each  State,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct. 
Thus  we  see,  that  under  the  Constitution, 'all  the 
primary  acts  of  sovereignty,  acts  on  which  de- 
pend our  whole  system,  are  to  be  exercised  by  l4ie 
Slates  alone.  This  Government  has  no  power 
over  them.  It  has  no  power  of  determining  the 
political  or  social  condition  of  individual^,  not 
even  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  own  exist- 
ence. That  was  a  power  which  the  States  were 
entirely  capable  of  exercising;  it  was  not  among 
the  grievances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution;  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  powers 
granted  to  the  General  Government;  and  it  was 
one  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  independence, 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  State  governments, 
that  the  States  would  never  have  consented  to  sur- 
render it. 

In  the  power  to  adjust  and  determine  the  social 
condition  of  the  different  members  of  society  is  to 
be  found  the  right  to  establish  slavery.  It  exists 
because  the  majority  wills  that  it  shall  exist.  And 
here  1  must  remark, somewhat  aside  from  the  gen- 
eral argument,  that  the  right  of  the  majority  is  not 
a  natural  right,  but  exists  from  necessity.  In  a 
state  of  nature  one  man  has  no  right  to  control  an- 
other, or  one  set  of  men  to  control  another  set  of 
men.  AJl  are  equal  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rights; 
and  this'is  the  sense  in  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  speaks  of  equality.  But,  from  their 
weakness  or  their  wants,  men  are  driven  into 
society;  and,  from  the  inequality  of  physical  power 
and  the  danger  of  the  weak  being  overrun  by  the 
strong,  governments  are  necessary.  Now,  govern- 
ment, to  be  founded  in  abstract  rieht,  must  have 
the  consent  of  every  member  of  society;  but  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  all  is  nearly  impossible,  for 
the  diversity  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which  exists 
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in  various  minds,  and  the  conflict  of  interest,  render 
perfect  unanimity  rare,  if  not-  altogether  unattain- 
able. But  the  safety  of  the  whole  must  not  be 
compromitled  by  the  obstinacy  of  one,  and  that 
one,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  member  of 
society.  Less  than  the  whole  may,  therefore,  from 
necessity,  assume  the  powers  of  Government. 
And  if  less  than  the  whole,  how  many  less?  If  one 
may  not  defeat  the  general  wish,  can  any  number 
short  of  a  majority  defeat  it?  Certainly  not. 
Hence  the  right  of  the  majority  to  act  for  all  the 
members.  It  is  the  fruit  of  necessity,  and  its  voice — 
in  the  absence  of  all  law,  or,  if  there  be,  when 
expressed  according  to  existing  law,  and  not'other- 
wise — is  omnipotent.  It  is  the  only  authorized 
agent  to  speak  the  will  of  society;  it  is  the  only 
judge  of  its  interests,  and  from  its  decisions,  when 
properly  expressed,  there  is  no  appeal.  It  assigns 
to  every  member  of  society  his  position,  and  de- 
termines his  relations  to  the  other  members.  It 
determines  that  one  class  of  men  shall  be  invested 
with  the  powers  of  government,  and  that  another 
shall  be  slaves.  And  who  shall  criticise  its  acts? 
To  say  its  acts  are  wrong  is  to  limit  its  authority; 
and  to  limit  its  power  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
our  system  of  government.  Slavery  exists,  there- 
fore, not  fiom  natural  right;  not  because  (as  has 
been  remarked  on  this  floor)  the  black  man  was 
created  for  the  service  of  the  white,  but  because 
society,  through  its  majority,  wills  it.  The  right 
to  will  it  is  just  as  sound  and  no  more  tyrannical 
than  every  other  act  willed  by  the  majority.  It  is 
'  dependent  on  the  same  principle,  and  that  is,  the 
decree  of  the  majority  that  the  interest  of  society 
requires  it.  All  government  and  all  our  rights  of 
property  rest  on  the  same  foundation.  And  let  it 
not  be  said  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  free  gov- 
ernment. Free  government;  what  is  it?  Abstractly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  terms.  Free  government  is  no  government 
at  all.  If  men  are  governed,  they  are  not  free.  A 
free  government,  in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of 
the  term,  is  a  government  based  on  the  will  of 
society,  expressed  through  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. And  with  that  sort  of  government  slavery 
is  not  inconsistent,  because  it,  and  it  only,  has  the 
right  to  establish  and  the  power  to  abolish. 

But,  sir,  returning  to  the  direct  line  of  argument, 
I  will  remark,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  truth 
that  slavery  existed  in  the  States  previous  to  and 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Coh.stitution.  It  I 
existed  in  tlie  colonies  before  their  separation  from 
the  mother  country,  survived  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and,  when  the  States  came  to  form  their 
constitution,  it  was  adopted  by  most  of  them.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognized  its 
existence,  admitted  the  right  of  property  in  slaves, 
and  was  adjusted  to  its  continuance.  It  provided 
th'at  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives  and 
taxes  slaves  should  be  enumerated,  made  provision 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  the  year 
1808.  No  provision  was  made  empowering  the 
new  Government  to  abolish  it  in  the  States;  and, 
by  the  tenth  article  of  the  Constitution,  we  find 
that  the  "  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  Stales,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people."  Hence  it  follows  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  restrict,  abolish,  or  other- 
wise interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  which  were 
parties  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
solely  within  their  power,  and  they  alone,  each  for 
itself,  can  preserve,  or  modify,  or  abolish  it,  and 
this  Government  has  no  power  to  prevent  it. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  this 
time  it  is  very  generally  admitted  this  Government 
has  no  constitutional  power  to  disturb  slavery  in 
the  States;  but  I  have  deemed  it  useful,  as  illus- 
trative of  what  I  may  say  on  the  other  points  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  thus 
briefly  to  present  this  view  of  the  subject. 

The  secottd  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  is  this:  that  new  States, 
when  admitted  into  the  Union,  succeed  to  all  the 
duties  and  disabilities  and  to  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  old  State.s.  One  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  form  "  a  more  perfect 
Union."  In  the  formation  of  that  instrument  sov- 
ereign Powers  were  dealing  with  each  other.  To 
arrive  at  the  object  desired,  there  was  no  mode, 


which  comported  with  their  interests,  dignities, 
and  pride,  but  to  place  them  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality;  hence  each  surrendered  an  equal  portion 
of  sovereignty,  and  each  retained  an  equal  portion. 
In  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  each  was  to  be 
represented  by  an  equal  number  of  Senators,  and 
in  the  other  by  an  equal  number  of  Representa- 
tives, according  to  its  population.  No  discrimi- 
nation was  made  between  them;  they  conceived 
their  safety  to  consist  in  this  equality.  And  in  the 
-same  instrument  it  is  provided  that  "  new  Slates 
may  be  admitted  by  theCongress  into  this  Union." 
No  difference  is  authorized,  and  the  obvious 
construction  admits  of  no  discri.mination.  What 
is  a  "Slate"  in  the  constitutional  sense?  The 
Constitution  treats  of  "  States;"  it  grants  certain 
powers  to  Congress,  and  inhibits  the  "States  from 
exercising  certain  other  powers,  and  expressly 
reserves  to  the  "  States"  and  the  people  all  other 
powers.  The  term  is  used  in  a  technical  and  a 
more  restricted  sense  than  it  has  in  common  par- 
lance. It  means  a  political  community  forming  a 
part  of  this  Union,  endowed  with  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  sovereignty  not  surrendered  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  the  Constitution;  and  "  new  States" 
must  be  now  members  of  that  Union,  like  the  old, 
in  all  respects  but  age.  The  grant  to  Congress  to 
admit  new  States  is  definite;  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
powerof  Congress  would  be  unlimited, and  it  might 
admit  new  Slates  with  more  or  less  power,  and 
thus  destroy  the  balance  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
those  who  frametl  the  Constitution  to  preserve. 

Can  Congress  admit  a  new  Slate  with  more 
power  than  the  old  possess?  By  the  tenth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  pro- 
vided that — 

"  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confed- 
eration ;  j;riiiit  leiti-rd  of  niaique  and  rc-pii-al ;  coin  money  ; 
emit  t>ili»  of  credit;  make  anything  bui  i;ol>l  and  .-ilver  coin 
a  tL-ndyi  in  payment  of  delits;  pass  any  hill  of  attainder,  ex 
post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ouligation  of  conliacis; 
or  grant  any  title  of  nohility. 

"  No  Stale  shall,  willioiu  the  consent  of  the  Congress, lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  in-peclion 
laws:  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  hy 
any  State  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  lor  the  use  of  the 
treatuiy  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
suliject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  (Jongress. 

"  No  State  sliall,  without  the  consent  of  Coiigi  ess,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
jieace,  enter  into  any  a'^reement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  ac- 
tually invaded,  or  in  such  immineiii danger  as  will  uot  admit 
of  delay." 

Do  not  these  inhibitions  apply  as  well  to  the 
new  States,  when  they  come  into  the  Union,  as  to 
the  old,  who  were  parties  to  the  compact?  Can 
Congress,  under  the  power  to  admit  new  States, 
dispense  with  any  one  of  them?  Can  we  say  to  a 
new  Slate,  You  shall  have  the  privilege  of  coining 
money,  making  alliances,  &e.?  Certainly  not. 
The  olil  Stales  never  would  have  consented  to  be 
thus  overshadowed;  and  it  will  not,  in  any  quarter, 
be. so  insisted.  All  will  admit  that  Congress  can- 
not admit  a  State  with  more  power  than  the  old 
possess;  and  if  it  cannot  endow  them  with  greater 
power,  how  can  it  admit  them  with  less?  Do  not 
the  privileges  and  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
inure  as  well  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  as  of  the 
old  States?  Can  a  new  Slate  be  brought  into  the 
Union  with  a  less  representation  than  an  old  one 
similarly  situated  would  be  entitled  to?  Can  Con- 
gress admit  a  Stale  and  prebcribe  that  she  shall 
have  but  one  Senator,  or  alter  the  mode  by  which 
her  Senators  shall  be  chosen,  or  prescribe  some 
new  qualification  for  electors  of  members  of  this 
House  from  that  Slate?  If  so,  all  equality  among 
ihe  Stales  is  destroyed,  and  the  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  defeated.  But  I  may 
be  told  that  the  rule  of  representation  in  the  two 
Houses  and  the  qualifications  of  voters  are  express 
grants  in  favor  of  the  Stales,  new  as  well  as  old, 
and  that  the  prohibitions  referred  to  are  also  ex- 
pressly made,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  exceeded 
or  violated  by  Congress,  bul  that  the  power  I  am 
contending  for  is  not.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  quite 
time  the  old  States  understood  it.  Are  the  rights 
of  the  States  not  surrendered  to  the  United  States, 
but  included  in  the  general  reservation,  less  sacred 
and  less  valuable  because  they  are  not  enumerated  ? 
It  is  admitted  that  every  State  has  a  right,  in  a 
legal  and  orderly  manner,  to  alter  and  abolish  its 
constitution  and  set  up  a  new  one,  and,  so  they 
preserve  the  republican  form,  this  Government  has 


no  right  to  interfere;  yet  this  is  one  of  the  non- 
enumerated  reservations.  So  the  right  to  settle  the' 
relation  which  the  different  individuals  or  i^lasses- 
composing  its  society  shall  bear  to  each  other,  is 
not  one  of  the  enumerated  reservations;  yet  it  is 
not  the  le.ss  possessed  by  the  States,  and  not  Ihe 
less  sacred  on  th^t  account.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
majority  in  a  Slate  to  frame  its  organic  law  accord- 
ing to  its  own  discretion,  the  first  [)ririciple  in  our 
American  system  of  government;  and  will  any 
man  contend  thai  it  does  not  belong  to  the  States, 
and  that  this  Government  has  any  right  whatever 
to  restrain  it?  Sir,  it  is  quite  as  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly secured  to  them  as  are  those  rights  which 
are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  has  been  advanced  I 
think  I  inay  safely  assume  that  new  Slates,  when 
admitted,  must  come  into  the  Union  equal,  and 
only  equal,  to  the  old  States.  The  Constitution 
determines  their  rights,  Congress  only  admits;  and 
it  can  neither  enlarge  nor  restrict  the  ppwers.  If 
it  could,  our  whole  system  would  soon  become 
deranged,  and  our  Constitution  a  failure. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  third  proposition 
stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  which  is,  ihaf 
all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  however 
acquired,  are  designed  to  be  erected  into  Stales  of 
this  Union. 

The  territorial  condition  is  a  temporary  one;  and, 
to  show  that  it  is  so,  I  need  only  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  the  uniform  action  of  thi.s  Government, 
without  slopping  to  collate  other  proofs  to  sustain 
the  position.  All  the  laws  establishing  Territorial 
Governments,  from  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  preceded  the  Constitution,  to  the  Ore- 
gon bill  now  pending  in  this  House,  expressly 
show  that  the  governments  eslablisl  e  1,  and  now 
proposed  to  be  established,  are  temfcary.  The 
condition  is  not  designed  to  be  permanent.  Then 
they  must  either  become  States  or  sink  into  colo- 
nies. There  is  no  other  position  for  them  to  oc- 
cupy; and  the  question  presents  itself,  has  this 
Government  the  constitutional  power  to  hold  col- 
onies? This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  new  question. 
If  it  has  ever  been  decided  by  any  branch  of  this 
Government,  or  even  discussed,  I  am  not  Informed 
of  it;  bul,  in  this  day  of  aggression  and  acquisition, 
its  practical  importance  cannot  well  be  over-esti- 
mated; and  perhaps,  at  no  distant  day,  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  called  to  decide  it.  In  ap- 
proaching its  consideration,  I  very  much  distrust 
my  own  powers;  but  pjerhaps  I  may  say  enough 
to  arrest  public  attention,  and  put  other  minds  to 
work  upon  it. 

Can  Congress  establish  and  maintain  a  perma- 
nent colonial  system  ?  Where  is  the  power  to  be 
found?  This  is  a  Government  of  limited  powers; 
its  authority  lies  only  in  grant;  it  has  no  inherent 
power;  it  must  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  grant, 
or  not  at  all.  The  power  to  hold  a  Territory  and 
people  (for  territory  always  implies  population) 
permanently  as  a  colony,  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  enumerated 
powers.  Then,  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  be  an  im- 
plied power,  and  be  a  means  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  execution  some  express  power.  And 
which  of  the  express  powers  is  it  that  a  colonial 
system  is  a  necessary  and  proper  means  to  carry 
into  execution  ?  Is  it  the  war  power,  the  most  ex- 
pansive, unlimited,  dangerous,  and  least  guarded 
power  under  our  system?  It  cannot  be;  for,  al- 
though in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conquer  and  hold  a  Territory  as  a  proper 
means  of  conduciiing  the  war,  yet  when  the  war 
ends  the  necessity  ends.  The  holding  a  Territory 
as  a  colony  can  never  be  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  which  has  terminated.  And,  if  not 
incident  to  the  war  power,  to  what  other  power 
does  it  belong  ? 

Again :  a  permanent  colonial  system  is  a  violation 
of  our  principle  of  government.  Ours  is  a  repub- 
lican System,  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
according  to  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  that  term, 
sustained  by,  and  reflecting,  the  popular  will,  ex- 
pressed through  representatives,  according  to  the 
Constitution.  It  was  the  denial  of  this  principle 
which  occasioned  the  Revolution.  The  British 
Government  assumed  the  right  to  govern  the  colo- 
nies of  its  own  mere  motion,  and  denied  to  ihetn 
any  participation  whatever  in  their  own  control; 
and  for  this  our  fathers  rebelled,  and  fought,  suf- 
fered, and  finally  triumphed.     And  is  it  possible 
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that  the  principle  so  cherished  by  our  ancestors, 
and  to  secure  which  so  many  sacrifices  were  made, 
was  not  emLwaced  in  our  forms  of  government,  and 
does  not  pervade  every  part  of  our  system,  and 
that  any,  at  this  day,  will  hesitate  to  extend  it  to 
every  people  living  under  our  institutions?  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  there  is;  and  yet,  if  Con- 
gress may  refuse  to  admit  tlie  Territories  of  the 
United  States  to  the  privileges  of  members  of  this 
Union,  for  any  reason  other  than  those  contained 
in  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  practical  denial  of  the 
great  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our  system, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
a  state  of  colonial  vassalage,  in  no  degree  more 
free  than  were  the  old  States  before  the  declaration 
of  independence.  We  have  heard  a  gieat  deal  of 
extending  the  area  of  freedom;  but  if  the  new 
acquisitions  are  permanently  to  be  held  as  colonies, 
it  will  only  be  enlarging  the  circle  of  despotism. 

But,  apart  from  the  injustice  and  hardsjiip  to 
the  colonies,  what  effect  would  a  colonial  establish- 
ment have  upon  (he  Union  and  the  States  comjiosing 
it.'  Ours  is  a  beautiful  and  nicely-adjusted  system; 
power  is  so  wisely  distributed  tliat  tlie  depositaries 
of  it  operate  to  check  and  restrain  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  States,  endowed  with  all  the 
primary  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  charged  with 
all  the  duties  of  local  and  domestic  government;  on 
the  other  is  the  General  Government,  clothed  with 
power  to  restrain  dangerous  rivalry  among  the 
States  and  insure  tranquillity,  and  charged  with  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare.  If  a  State 
overleap  the  boundary,  there  stands  the  General 
Goveinnaent  to  apply  the  corrective,  with  power 
to  reduce  the  ambitious  to  its  proper  position;  and 
if  the  General  Government  is  disposed  to  assume 
powers  not  granted,  there  are  strong  and  powerful 
States  ready,  and  with  the  means,  to  restrain  it. 
Our  safety  consists  in  preserving  the  balance.  Any 
great  accumulation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  either 
would  iinpair,  and  ultimately  be  destructive  of, 
the  privileges  of  the  other.  If  colonies  can  be  held 
at  all,  they  must  be  by  the  General  Government; 
and  who  can  estimate  the  power  which  they  would 
impart.'  Her  colonies  are  the  chief  element  of  Brit- 
ish power.  They  are  the  richest  jewel  in  Q-uecn 
Victoria's  diadem.  They  employ  her  manufac- 
turers and  artisans,  sustain  her  navy,  build  and 
freight  her  ships,  and  annually  pour  into  the  lap  of 
England  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  world.  And 
such  would  be  the  case  with  us.  The  energy  and 
adventurous  spirit  of  our  people,  if  we  ever  un- 
fortunately adopt  a  colonial  policy,  will  extend 
it  over  the  earth.  The  world  will  be  circled  with 
our  settlements,  and  the  sariae  wonderful  but  dan- 
gerous increase  of  wealth  and  power  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  the  British  colonial  system 
will  be  attained  by  us.  Vast  empires  will  own  our 
sway,  and  become  tributary  to  our  power.  And 
all  this,  too,  is  to  be  controlled  by  this  Govern- 
ment! Sir,  is  it  wise  to  try  the  experiment .'  Your 
revenues  would  be  immeasurably  increased;  your 
army  and  navy  must  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  gigantic  system;  and  the  Executive 
patronage  would  be  without  limit.  And,  with  all 
these  mighty  elements  of  power  within  its  posses- 
sion, 4hink  you  that  this  Government  would  con- 
lent  iwelf  within  the  limited  sphere  prescribed  for 
it?  No,  sir;  it  would  overleap  all  bounds,  and  its 
discretion  would  soon  become  the  sole  limit  of  its 
authori'y.  State  privileges  would  soon  be  violated, 
and  State  power  become  a  mockery.  The  direct 
tendency  of  such  policy  is  to  consolidation.  And, 
with  such  consequertces  in  view,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  it  WHS  ever  designed  that  this  power  to  hold 
colonies  should  be  imparted  to  this  Government? 
1  think  not. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  reasons  which  bring 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Government  has  no 
power  to  establish  and  to  hold  colonies;  and  if 
this  be  well  founded,  then  the  only  other  condition 
which  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  can 
assume,  is  that  of  Slates  of  this  Union.  And,  so 
far  as  the  Territories  now  attached  to  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  we  are  under  the  most  solemn 
treaty  stipulations  ultimately  to  admit  them  as 
Stales  of  this  Union. 

All  the  Territories  we  now  have  we  claim  under 
the  treaty  with  France  in  1803,  commonly  called 
the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  the  recent  treaty  with 
Mexico.  J  know  very  well  that,  in  the  discus- 
sions with  Great  Britain  respecting   the  Oregon 


Territory,  other  additional  grounds  of  title  were 
urged  on  our  part;  but  yet,  1  think,  our  most  re- 
liable ground  of  title  was  that  which  was  predi- 
cated on  the  treaty  with  France.  Now,  what  do 
these  treaties  require?  The  3d  article  of  the  Lou- 
isiana treaty  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  Art.  3.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  rederi  territory  sliall  l)e 
incorpnrilted  in  the  Uiiimi  of  tlie  United  Slates,  aud  admit- 
ted as  sonn  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  ilie  enjoyment  of  all  tlie  ri','lits,  ad- 
vantaL'es,  and  imaiHiiitH;s  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales; 
and,  ill  the  mean  time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
religion  which  they  profess." 

And  the  9th  article  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico is  to  the  same  effect.     It  is  as  follows: 

"The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  Territories  aforesaid,  shall 
not  retain  tlie  character  of  Mexican  citizens,  conformably  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  preciiding  article,  shall  he  incorpora- 
ted into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  may  he 
consistent  witli  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  adniittid  to  the  nijuyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
lull  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property." 

The  requirements  of  these  treaties  are  impera- 
tive. We  must  admit  these  Territories  as  States 
into  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution.  We  have  no 
discretion  left.  Good  faith  to  the  parties  contract- 
ed with,  and  justice  to  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries, demand  it. 

And  the  same  duty  to  admit  applies  to  all  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
whether  by  conquest  or  cession.  The  power  to 
acquire  territory  has  been  doubted  by  some,  and 
not  without  reason:  but  I  did  not  propose  to  go 
into  that  question  now;  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
objects  I  have  in  view.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  if  the  United  States  acquire  territory,  no  mat- 
ter how,  it  must  be  held  under  and  according  to 
the  Constitution.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  mani- 
fest and  conclusive.  The  "  United  Slates"  exist 
only  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution;  apart  from  the 
Constitution  there  is  no  such  body;  aud  whatever 
they  may  lawfully  do  must  be  done  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  instrument.  When- 
ever they  attempt  to  go  above  or  beyond  it,  they 
exceed  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  act  is  a  sheer 
usurpation.  Whenever  they  acquire  territory, 
therefore,  the  Constitution  immetliately  spreads 
itsfilf  over  it;  and  the  acquisition  must  be  held  and 
dealt  with  according  to  it.  If  they  have  no  power 
under  that  instrument  to  acquire,  the  acquisition 
and  subsequent  holding  are  unlawful.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  in  violation  of  right. 

Let  me,  however,  not  be 'misunderstood.  I  do 
not  deny  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  refuse  a 
Territory  admission  into  this  Union.  It  has  the 
power,  and  in  every  proper  case  ought  to  exercise 
it.  Congress  should  see  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  are  gratiiied.  Before  a  new  State 
can  be  adtnitted,  it  must  have  a  republican  form  of 
government,  a  population  requisite  for  at  least  one 
member  of  Congress  according  to  the  ratio  then 
in  force,  must  assent  to  the  rights  of  property 
within  its  limits  belonging  to  the  United  Stales  or 
any  of  the  States,  and  must  submit  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  laws  and  trea- 
ties made  in  pursuance  of  it.  "  These  and  perhaps 
other  conditions  are  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  conditions  on  which  new  States  may  be 
admitted;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  refuse 
admission  until  they  f.re  faithfully  complied  with. 
But,  having  the  requisite  qualifications,  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  admission, 
and ,  in  my  judgnfient,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  to  refuse  it.  And  when  they  come 
in,  they  come  subject  to  the  same  restraints,  and 
endowed  with  the  privileges  of  the/)ld  Stales. 

This  brings  me  to  th£  only  remaining  point  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  the  committee.  While  in 
the  territorial  condition,  how  are  they  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  what  is  the  povver  of  Congress  over 
them?  On  this  point  several  opinions  liave  been 
expressed.  The  gentleinan  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Hudson]  thinks  the  power  of  Congress  over 
them  is  unlimited  and  supreme.  -The  gentleman 
froiii  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  thinks  that 
Congress  may  set  up  a  restricted  government  in 
the  Territories,  but  that  the  sovereignty  over  them 
resides  in  the  States.  And  another  class  of  gentle- 
men think  ihat  the  sovereignly  is  in  the  people 
of  the  Territories,  and  may  at  once,  and  while  in 


the  territorial  condition,  be  exercised  by  them. 
None  of  these  opinions,  as  laid  down,  are  satis- 
factory to  me;  l)iit  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpo.se  to 
show  that  the  first  is  untrue. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  affirms,  that 
if  a  nation  owns  a  territory,  she  has  a  right  to 
govern  it;  that  ownership  implies  domain  and  sov- 
ereignty, and  he  quoted  Vatlel  to  sustain  him. 
Sir,  Vaitel  knew  nothing  of  our  system,  but  rea- 
soned of  the  Governments  of  the  Old  World, 
whose  powers  were  claimed  to  be  of  divine  origin 
and  unlimited,  and  his  writings,  like  those  of  all 
European  publicists,  except  those  of  very  recent 
date,  when  referred  to  as  authorities  for  the  inter- 
nal worHing  of  our  system,  only  bewilder  and 
mislead.  When  applied  to  a  government  of  un- 
limited authority,  the  proposition  is  true;  but  it  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  us.  Our  Goverment  is  not 
the  nation,  and  does  not  possess  the  powers  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  constitutional  Government;  its  ob- 
jects are  defined;  its  powers  are  limited  and  guanl- 
ed;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  exercise  any  power  not 
granted.  To  ascertain  its  authority  over  a  given 
subject,  we  must  look,  not  to  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  but  to  the  Constitution  itself.  We  must 
apply  to  it  the  familiar  rules  of  construction  appli- 
cable to  all  written  instruments;  we  must  look  to 
the  whole  instrument,  compare  one  provision  with 
the  others  and  with  the  general  design,  and  give  it 
such  construction,  if  possible,  that  every  part  may 
be  operative  and  the  general  intent  gratified.  Ap- 
plying this  rule,  the  position  assumed  by  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  be  maintained.  The  power  claimed 
for  Congress  by  him  is  inconsistent  and  incom- 
patible with  another  and  superior  right,  which  I 
have  shown  to  exist.  If  the  Territories  are  de« 
signed  and  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  States  into 
the  Union,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  old 
Slates,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  them  is  not  unlimited.  It  is  admitted 
that  Congress  has  legislative  power  over  them,  but 
it  is  a  qualified  power,  and  can  be  exercised  right- 
fully only  in  subordination  to  the  right  existing  in 
them  of  becoming  States, and  also  in  subordination 
to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States, 
which  I  shall  notice  presently. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  empowered 
"  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting,  the  territory  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States."  This,  at  best,  confers  but 
a  limited  authority,  and  is  very  different  from  the 
power  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
places  purchased  for  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
and  dock-yarJs.  Over  thrse  the  Constitution  em- 
powers Congress  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatever."  Congress  undoubtedly 
can,  and  ought,  to  establish  temporary  govern- 
ments over  the  Territories,  regulate  their  police, 
protect  them  from  internal  and  external  violeni^, 
secure  their  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property;  but  it  can  do  no  act  which  infringes  the 
right  of  the  Territory  to  become  a  State,  or  impairs 
its  authority  when  it  becomes  one.  Congress  has 
not  Uie  sovereignty,  but  only  a  limited  power  of 
legislation  tutelary  in  its  character.  The  territo- 
rial condition  is  temporary;  it  is  the  minority  of  a 
State,  and  the  business  of  Congress  is  that  of 
guardian.  It  has  the  care  of  the  person  and  prop- 
erty of  the  ward;  but  it  cannot  alien  or  change  the 
estate,  or  withhold  it  from  him  when  he  arrives  at 
maturity.  The  people  of  the  Territories,  who  arc 
citizens  of  the  States  residing  therein,  are  entitled 
to  all  the  powei-s  of  sovereignty,  but  they  cannot 
exercise  them  while  in  the  territorial  conditiori. 
Congress  determines  when  they  are  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  but  confers  no  new  right  on  then). 
When  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  derive  their 
powers  of  sovereignty,  rot  from  Congress,  but, 
like  every  other  political  community,  from  them- 
selves. These  are  inherent  rights.  Congress  ad- 
mitted Texas  into  the  Union ;  she  wa^  a  sovereign 
and  independent  republic,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  Government;  recognized  by  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world  as  free  and  sover- 
eign, and  treated  with  by  us  as  such.  She  came 
in'precisely  as  every  new  State  comes.  Did  Con- 
gress imparlany  newsovereisnty  to  her?  IsTexas 
indebted  to  the  benignity  of  Congress  for  the  right 
to  govern  herself?  'At  this  session  we  have  ad- 
milted  Wisconsin;  have  we  bestowed  on  her  any 
portion  of  our  sovereignty?    Have  we  parted  with 
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any?  She  is  now  a  State  of  this  Union,  with  pow- 
ers and  privileges  as  ample  as  those  enjoyed  by 
any  of  the  old  States.  Does  sh^  possess  them  by 
our  grant?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it  ?  Has  she 
only  a  transmitted  sovereignly?  No,  sir;  we  have 
given  to  this,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, no  new  or  additional  power  or  capacity; 
we  have  only  said  to  her,  You  have  arrived  at 
womanhood,  and  are  now  capable  of  managing 
your  own  affairs;  henceforth  take  charge  of  your 
own  estate,  and  send  here  your  representatives, 
that  they  may  aid  us,  by  their  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel, in  managing  the  common  interests  of  the 
family.  This  is  my  view  of  the  relations  between 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  this  Gov- 
ernment; and  I  reject  as  a  dangerous  assumption 
the  idea  that  the  power  of  this  Government  over 
the  people  of  the  Territories  is  supreme  and  abso- 
lute. The  Territories  are  the  common  property  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  The  Constitution  speaks 
of  them  as  "  the  Territories  of  the  United  States;" 
the  right  of  soil  is  vested  in  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit. 
The  States,  therefore,  have  a  common  right  to  oc- 
cupy and  use  them.  The  people  of  the  States  have. 
a  right  to  go  there  and  reside,  and  Congress  can- 
not prevent  them.  They  are  ultimately  to  become 
States,  and  settlement  is  essential  to  that  end. 
This  will  be  conceded.  But  are  they  to  go  there 
empty-handed?  No;  they  may  take  their  property 
with  them.  What  property?  Why,  whatever  the 
States  whence  they  come  recognize  as  property. 
If  this  were  not  so,  the  common  right  of  the  States 
in  the  use  and  advantages  of  the  Territories  would 
be  violated.  The  people  of  Ohio  may  carry  their 
horses,  because  Ohio  recognizes  horses  as  prop- 
erty. And  the  people  of  Kentucky  their  slaves, 
for  the  same  reason.  If  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
cluded, a  discrimination  unfavorable  to  Kentucky 
is  made,  and  her  right  of  common  and  equal  en- 
joyment is  violated.  Hence  it  follows  that  Con- 
gress, in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  cannot  de- 
cide what  shall  not  be  property,  but  is  bound  to 
protect  as  property  whatever  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  determined  to  be  property,  and  is  car- 
ried there  by  their  citizens  respectively. 

This  is  inevitable,  and  results  as  a  consequence 
of  the  common  right  of  the  States  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Territories.  A  law,  therefore,  of  Congress 
forbidding  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  Territories,  for  their  own.  use, 
their  slaves,  would  be  a  violation  of  Slate  rights 
and  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.  But  1  am  told 
that  if  there  is  no  law  in  the  Territory  authorizing 
slavery,  it  ceases  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  slave 
touches  the  soil  of  the  Territory.  1  take  the  law 
to  be  different.  I  apprehend  the  rule  to  be,  that  if 
a  State,  by  its  laws,  authorize  its  citizens  to  hold 
a^articular  kind  of  property,  the  right  continues 
and  goes  with  the  property,  wherever  it  may  go, 
until  it  be  brought  within  another  jurisdiction 
which  forbids  it.  For,  instance,  Virginia  has  au- 
thorized her  citizens  to  hold  slaves,  and  the  rela- 
tion must  exist,  wherever  the  slave  may  go,  until 
dissolved  by  law.  A  Virginian  with  his  slave, 
may  sail  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  and  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  will  exist  in  full  force, 
and  must  continue  to  exist,  until  they  are  brought 
within  some  jurisdiction  which  forbids  slavery. 
Now,  if  Congress  cannot  pass  laws  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  1  have  shown  that  it 
cannot,  then  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  must 
continue  there  in  full  force  and  unimpaired.  But 
the  citizen  of  a  slaveholding  State,  going  into  the 
Territory  with  his  slave,  is  not,  in  the  absence  of 
a  positive  enactment  by  Congress,  without  law 
sustaining  his  title.  He  has  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  recognizes  properly  in 
slaves,  and  inures  as  well  to  his  security  in  the 
Territory  as  in  the  State  whence  he  came. 

I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  that 
all  territory  is  designed  to  become  States,  with  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  old  States;  and  that 
in  the  States  of  this  Union  this  Government  has  no 
right  to  touch  the  question  of  slavery.  If  I  have 
been  successful  in  this,  it  follows  that  it  cannot 
touch  it  in  the  Territories.  .What  this  Govern- 
ment is  not  authorized  to  do  directly,  it  cannot  do 
indirectly.  The  object  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  is 
to  make  iion-slaveholding  Slates;  that  cannot  be 
done  direcily.  We  have  no  power  to  say  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  "you  must  liberate  your  slaves; 


or  to  the  State  applying  for  admission,  you  can- 
not come  in  until  you  have  discharged  your  slaves. 
That  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution;  yet, 
to  accomplish  the  same  end,  it  proposes  to  exclude 
the  slaveholder  from  the  Territory;  and  when  it  ap- 
plies for  admission,  its  society  being  all  non-slave- 
holders, it  will  of  course  be  a  non-slaveholding 
Slate.  Thus,  by  indirect  means,  an  end  is 'accom- 
plished which  we  are  forbidden  to  do  directly.  Sir, 
the  one  is  as  gross  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  other;  and  the  latter  is  somewhat  more  dan- 
gerous, because  it  is  insidious. 

The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts  has 
read  to  the  commitlee  a  long  list  of  authorities, 
elementary,  judicial,  and  legislative,  to  show  the 
power  of  Congress  overnhe  Territories;  but,  after 
all,  what  do  they  prove?  That  the  General  Gov- 
ernment had  absolute  power  over  the  Territories? 
Not  at  all.  They  only  sustain,  what  I  have  con- 
ceded, that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish 
temporary  governments  over  them  for  their  pro- 
tection. They  go  no  further  than  this.  The  gen- 
tleman had  also  cited  and  relied  on  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  I  have  never,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  able 
to  see  the  pertinency,  or  feel  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  that  source.  That  was  not  a 
proceeding  under  the  Constitution;  it  was  enacted 
before  the  Constitution  was  in  being,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  an  exposition  of  it.  But  it  is  said 
that  it  was  known  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ,  and  covered  all  the  Territories  then  belonging 
to  the  United  Sates;  and  it  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  system  or  model  of  territorial  govern- 
ment designed  by  them  for  the  Territories  at  any 
time  afterwards  acquired.  In  the  first  place,  that 
ordinance  did  not  coverall  the  territory  owned  by 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  territory  which  belonged 
to  South  Carolina,  and  covering  the  entire  State  of 
Mississippi  and  part  of  Alabama,  at  that  time  had 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  designed  to  give  it  any  such  effect;  in 
truth,  the  Constitution  affords  us  no  i-eason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ordinance  was  ever  known  to  its 
framers,  or  that  it  had  the  least  effect  in  shaping 
that  instrument.  Nor  does  the  sixth  article  have 
the  effect  he  supposes.  That  article  had  no  spe- 
cial reference  to  this  particular  engagement;  and 
if  it  had,  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  Govern- 
ment, if  its  power  over  the  Territories  is  supreme 
and  unlimited,  would  be  bound  by  the  ordinance? 
The  idea,  therefore,  that  it  was  known  to,  and  re- 
cognized and  designed  by,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  system  applicable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  mere  fanciful  theory,  unsustained  by  fact.  But 
if  such  were  the  case,  then  all  the  ordinance  is  of 
equal  force,  and  must  be  adopted  and  adhered  to. 
It  requires  that  the  Governor  shall  have  a  freehold 
estate  in  one  thousand  acres  of  land;  the  Secretary 
in  five  hundred;  a  Judge  in  five  hundred;  and  each 
voter  in  fifty  acres.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  in 
framing  governments  for  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  adhere  to  these  antiquated 
requirements?  Sir,  it  is  shocking  to  Democratic 
sensibility!  And  yet,  if  the  doctrine  I  am  com- 
bating be  maintained,  these  cannot  be  excluded. 

My  honorable  friend  next  referred  to  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  as  conclusive  of  this  question. 
How  was  that  compromise  made  ?  It  was  passed 
at  a  time  of  great  agitation,  to  prevent  a  great  and 
impending  evil.  In  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
slavery  existed;  it  had  been  introduced  while  it 
was  a  French  colony,  and  continued  after  the  trea- 
ty transferring  it  to  the  United  States,  When  that 
State  applied  for  admission,  it  was  objected  to  be- 
cause of  her  slaves.  The  contest  to  which  it  gave 
rise  was  one  of  great  violence.  It  shook  the  Union 
to  its  centre,  and  threatened  its  dissolution.  The 
danger  was  imminent;  and,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
strife  and  avoid  the  immediate  peril.  Congress 
agreed  upon  the  compromise  of  36°  30',  then  run- 
ning through  an  unpeopled  wilderness,  as  the  di- 
viding line;  north  of  which  they  declared  slavery 
should  be  forever  excluded.  This  was  done  solely 
for  the  purpose  ofquietingadangerous  excitement, 
and  of  saving  the  Union.  Nobody  was  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  that  particular  line;  it  wa§ 
adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  commotion;  and  is  of  no 
authority  whatever  as  to  what  is  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 


Again,  the  gentleman  relied  on  the  resolutions 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  But  what  are  the 
Texas  resolutions?  They  were  nothing  but  terma 
for  a  compact  proposed  to  that  republic.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  dealing  with  another  independent 
Government,  and  in  such  a  case  we  had  certainly 
the  right  to  prescribe  whatever  we  pleased  as  the 
terms  of  admission. 

Mr.  COLLAMER  here  said  he  wished  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  by  what  part  of  the 
Constitution  Congress  was  empowered  to  make  a 
contract  with  another  nation? 

Mr.  CRISFIELD  resumed.  The  answer  to 
that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  leave  to  gen- 
tlemen who  favored  annexation.  I  always  op- 
posed it.  I  strongly  doubt  the  existence  of  any 
such  power.  Indeed,  I  doubt  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  acquire  territory  at  all.  Mr.  Jefferson 
entertained  the  same  doubts.  He  thought  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  was  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, justified  only  by  necessity.  But  if  Con- 
gress could  annex  a  foreign  nation,  it  certainly 
could  prescribe  the  terms.  It  was  matter  of  con- 
tract, and  Texas  could  refuse  the  terms.  But  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  within  their 
own  limits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  accomplished  the  work 
I  proposed  to  myself.  I  think  f  have  shown  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  over  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  old  States,  which  were 
parties  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  but 
that  it  was  reserved  exclusively  to  them;  that  new 
States,  when  admitted,  succeed  to  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  old;  that  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  designed  to  be  admitted  as 
Stales  of  the  Union;  and  while  it  remain^  in  the 
territorial  condition.  Congress  is  charged  with  its 
protection;  but  it  can  do  no  act  which  impairs  its 
right  to  become  a  State,  or  its  authority  when  it  be- 
comes one,  or  infringe  the  right  of  the  States  and 
the  citizens  thereof  with  their  properly,  to  reside 
upon  and  enjoy  it  as  the  common  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  add  but  a  word  in  con- 
clusion. In  addressing  the  committee,  I  have  not 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  for  the  extfension  of 
slavery.  If  the  people  of  these  Territories,  from 
moral  considerations,  their  interests,  or  sense  of 
propriety,  shall,  when  the  proper  period  arrives, 
discard  the  institution,  I  shall  utter  no  complaint 
and  feel  no  regret;  for  I  would  not  extend  slavery 
to  a  people  unwilling  to  receive  it.  Indeed,  I  scarce- 
ly believe  that  slavery  will  ever  exist  in  the  Terri- 
tories now  owned  by  the  United  States,  except  a 
very  small  portion,  whatever  nnay  be  the  action  of 
this  Government.  These  Territories  will  be  mostly 
agricultural,  grain-growing  States — but  little  if  any 
portion  of  them  is  adapted  to  planting,  to  sugar, 
cotton,  and  rice — and  in  agricultural  countries  sla- 
very is  not  profitable.  It  is  the  most  costly  labor 
the  farmer  can  employ,  and  from  this  reason  it  will 
never  exist  in,  or,  if  introduced,  it  will  be  soon 
expelled  from,  these  regions.  But  I  have  a  higher 
purpose  in  addressing  you  The  Constitution  is 
assailed,  the  equal  privileges  of  the  States  denied, 
and  the  quiet  harmony,  and  even  the  continuance 
of  the  Union  endangered;  and  I  feel  called,Jiow-. 
ever  feeble  the  effort'may  be,  to  enter  my  protest. 
I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  all  harsh  and  irritating 
remark.  The  agitation  and  excitement  which  this 
subject  has  occasioned  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
Especially  is  the  course  of  some  gentlemen  on  this 
floor  to  be  deprecated.  Sir,  we  of  the  slavehold- 
ing States  have  had  our  forbearance  largely  taxed; 
we  have  been  assailed  in  the  lenderest  point;  we 
have  been  denounced,  and  our  ears  have  been  in- 
sulted with  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
violent  character — doctrines  which  point  the  assas- 
sin's dagger,  light  the  incendiary's  match,  and  strips 
murder  of  its  crime.  We  have  the  deepest  provo- 
cation; but,  for  one,  I  will  not  recriminate.  I  will 
not  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  And  I  have  yet  confi- 
dence in  the  American  people,  in  their  justice  and 
attachment  to  the  Union.  Whatever  demagogies 
and  fanatics  may  do  or  dare,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  sound,  and  entertain  an  undiminished 
respect  for  constitutional  obligation.  Hold  up  to 
them  that  sacred  instrXiment,  claim  that  its  obliga- 
tions be  respected,  and  their  own  good  sense  and 
patriotism  may  be  relied  on,  southern  rights  will 
be  vindicated,  and  all  will  be  well. 
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SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  S.  BOCOCK, 

OF  VIRGINIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  30, 1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Wliole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr.  BOCOCK  spoke  nearly  as  follows: 
For  some  days  past  1  have  been  desirous,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  obtaining  the  floor,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  my  views  on  a  subject  which  I, 
alike  with  my  constituents,  regard  the  most  im- 
portant that  occupies  the  public  attention  at  the 
present  lime — I  allude  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories.  But  while  I  have  been  patiently 
biding  my  time, others,  more  lucky  than  myself  in 
obtaining  the  floor,  have  launched  out  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  topics,  interesting  and  exciting,  it 
is  true,  but  not  connected  with  our  legislative  du- 
ties here.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  unwilling 
to  adjourn  to  the  country  and  the  popular  forum, 
discussions  which  legitimately  belong  there,  have 
commenced  here  the  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
rival  Presidential  candidates.  And  in  what  spirit 
have  they  commenced  it?  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stewart,]  who  led  off  on 
this  subject,  made  a  series  of  charges  againstGen- 
eral  Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate,  of  the  gravest 
and  most  serious  character.  Some  of  these  charges 
he  attempted  to  sustain  by  proof  which  I  think 
will  be  found  totally  insufficient.  Others  he  brought 
no  shadow  of  proof  to  sustain.  He  said  that  Gen- 
eral Cass,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  already  bargained 
off  more  offices  than  he  would  have  to  bestow,  if 
elected;  that  he  had  changed  his  position  on  the 
protective  policy ;  and  that  he  had  been  first  against, 
and  then  in  favor  of,  tlie  annexation  of  Texas. 
These  changes  of  position  were  ascribed,  too,  to 
improper  motives.  The  charges  thus  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  grave  charges.  If  there  be  proof 
of  them,  the  country  ought  to  know  it;  and  I  de- 
mand its  production.  If  they  cannot  be  proved, 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  gentleman  who  would 
insinuate  them  here,  with  a  view  to  popular  effect? 
and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  cause  which  rests 
upon  such  support?  Is  this  an  indication  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  contest  is  to  be  conducted? 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  strong,  also,  in 
the  denunciation  of  party  platforms  and  the  pro- 
fession of  political  faith  by  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  Is  opposition  to  these  practices  one 
of  the  "  immutable  principles"  of  the  Whig  party, 
to  which  another  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Pollock]  alluded  on  yesterday?  Was  it 
one  of  their  immutable  principles  when,  in  1844, 
they  passed  sundry  resolutions  declaratory  of  the 
opinionsof  the  Convention  which  nominated  Henry 
Clay  for  President?  Were  they  then  so  much 
opposed  to  declarations  of  opinion,  by  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  when  the  same  Henry  Clay 
wrote  five  letters  to  explain  his  opinion  fully  on 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas?  They 
then  declared  that  they  would  vote  for  Henry  Clay 
during  his  life,  and  for  his  executor  afterwards. 
Perhaps  now  they  consider  him  as  politically  dead, 
and  are  fulfillingtheir  declarationsas  nearly  as  pos- 
sible by  voting  for  General  Taylor,  his  executo7\ 
or  rather  his  executioner.  ■  As  it  happens  now  to 
suit  their  purpose  and  their  man,  opposition  to 
pledges  has  become  one  of  their  "  immutable  princi- 
ples." Their  candidate  is  to  be  taken  on  trust. 
But  while  opposing  pledges,  they  commit  him  to 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  to  leave  everything  to  the 
people's  representatives — as  dangerous  a  pledge  as 
any. 

The  Constitution  enacted  by  our  fathers,  and 
now   in   force,   provides   that  "every  bill  which 

*  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
'  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 

•  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
'  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall 
'return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
♦which  it  originated."  But  this  President  is  to 
exercise  no  discretion;  he  is  to  approve  of  every- 
thing, or  else  to  sign  it  without  approving  it.  Bills 
passed  by  either  party,  though  directly  opposite  in 
character,  are  all  to  be  signed.  Gentlemen  meet 
with  another  difficulty.     The  same  Constitution 


says:  "  He  (the  President)  shall  from  time  to  time 
'  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of 
'  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
'  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
*  expedient. "  How  can  he  recommend  without 
forming  some  opinion  of  measures?  The  conve- 
nient subterfuge,  that  he  will  leave  everything  to 
the  people's  representatives,  will  not  do  here.  If 
he  will  veto  nothing,  what  measures  will  your 
President  recommend?  The  veto  power,  which 
the  other  side  have  attacked  so  frequently  in  the 
last  few  days,  is  a  feature  of  our  Constitution, 
placed  there  by  our  forefathers  for  wise  purposes. 
It  gives  no  power  to  the  minority  to  oppress  the 
majority.  It  only  secures  such  a  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  measure  before  it  can  be 
passed  as  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  any  large 
portion  of  the  community.  Leave  everything  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  what  do  we 
behold?  A  number  of  interests  will  band  together, 
as  in  1841,  and  pass  a  series  of  measures,  no  one 
of  which  could  by  itself  secure  suflicient  favor  for 
its  passage.  The  bankrupt  law  will  unite  with 
the  bank  law;  the  tariff  men  will  bargain  with  the 
distribution  men ;  and  so  anything,  however  odious, 
may  be  forced  upon  the  country  as  part  of  a  great 
combination.  Gentlemen  have  gone  before  the 
people  declaring  for  an  abolition  or  modification  of 
the  veto  power.  The  people  would  not  grant  the 
petition.  It  stands  now  a  feature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  yet  a  practical  abolition  of  the  veto  power 
is  here  made  one  of  the  "immutable  principles"  of 
the  Whig  party.  What  regard  have  they  for  the 
Constitution,  or  for  the  popular  will?  Opposition 
to  the  Mexican  war  is  another  one  of  their  "immu- 
table principles, "  I  suppose.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  they  declared  that  it  was  "unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President." 
Now  they  have  for  their  Presidential  candidate  a 
man  whose  sole  renown  has  been  won  in  that  war, 
and  who,  as  I  think,  is  distinctly  committed  to  the 
measures  by  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  President. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Oc- 
tober 4,  1845,  General  Taylor  advises  a  removal' 
of  the  United  States  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Gentlemen  argue  that  the  advice 
was  given  under  the  condition  that  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  ultimatum  of  the  Government,  in  their 
contemplated  negotiations  with  Mexico  on  the  sub- 
ject of  boundary.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  advice  was  proffered  at  a  time  when 
the  design  of  the  Government  was  suspended — 
when  the  instructions  previously  received  were 
such  as  to  forbid  his  feeling  at  liberty  to  make  a 
forward  movement  under  them,  and  when  he  could 
only  venture  to  advise  at  all  "with  great  deference." 
If  it  was  not  proper,  why  call  it  up  and  press  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government?  If  it  was 
wrong,  why  not  delay  it  as  long  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  that  something  might  arise  by  which  it 
might  be  prevented  ultimately  altogether?  But  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1846,  he  writes  again:  "Our 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  will  itself  produce  a 
powerful  effect;"  and  the  effect  which  he  sets  forth 
as  likely  to  result  is  good.  What  candid  man  can 
doubt  that  he  intended  to  approve  the  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande?  But  in  his  late  letter  to  Mr.  Allison, 
(a  letter  which  was  foretold,  predicted  about,  and 
in  the  fullness  of  time  was  to  come,)  General  Tay- 
lor is  made  to  say:  "  In  the  Mexican  war  our  na- 
tional honor  has  beeii  vindicated."  Now,  sir,  I 
ask  if,  in  an  unjust  war,  we  would  vindicate  our 
honor,  or  would  we  seal  our  dishonor?  If  a  strong 
man,  without  just  provocation,  commit  assault  and 
battery  upon  a  weak  one,  and  mutilate  him  severe-^ 
ly,  does  he  vindicate  his  honor  thereby,  or  does  he 
bring  upon  himself  dishonor?  I  do  not  think  it 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  General  Taylor  approved 
and  designed  to  recommend  the  march  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  And  yet  Mr.  Polk,  who  followed  the 
advice,  is  abused,  while  he  who  gave  it  is  com- 
mended, and  sought  to  be  promoted.  So  much 
for  "immutable  principles"  on  the  subject  of  the 
war. 

How  does  the  case  stand  in  relation  to  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso?  Does  the  Whig  party  lay  down,  as 
one  of  its  "immutable  principles,'"  opposition  to 
that  measure,  or  support  of  it?  They  have  said 
nothing  about  it,  as  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
opinion;  but  they  make  reference  to  the  opinions 
of  their  candidate.     These,  however,  like  the  an- 


cient oracles,  every  two  men  expound  differently. 
One  of  the  first  letters  ever  made  public  fiom  the 
pen  of  General  Taylor,  in  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dency, was  one  written  to  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor, 
the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Signal,  in  reply  to  an 
editorial  article  in  that  paper  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  General.  That  editorial  uses  the 
following  language:  "The  extension  over  the  con- 
'  tinent  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  of  the  ordinance 
'  of  1787,  is  an  object  too  high  and  permanent  to 
'  be  baffled  by  Presidential  vetoes."  General  Tay- 
lor, in  reply,  expresses  his  "high  opinion  and 
approval  of  the  sentiments  and  views"  embraced  in 
the  editorial.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  celebrated 
Allison  letter,  already  referred  to,  he  says,  that 
"  the  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may 
'  happen  to  occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not 
'  to  control  the  action  of  Congress  on  questions  of 
'  domestic  policy.'''  Now,  the  natural  inference  from 
this  language  is,  that  he  would  not  apply  the  veto 
to  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  So  it  is  construed  by  northern  men 
generally.  On  this  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Stewart]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Duer,]  both  eminent  northern 
Whigs,  have  given  it  that  construction.  So,  too, 
has  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ash- 
mcn]  done,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents  of  a  re- 
cent date.  I  ask,  now,  will  my  Whig  colleagues 
from  Virginia  and  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  put 
General  Taylor  upon  the  same  ground  before  their 
constituents  ?  Will  they  not  rather  point  to  his  one 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  and  whisper  that  south- 
ern institutions  must  be  safe  under  such  a  man, 
and  that  he  cannot  possibly  give  his  assent  to  any 
bill  impairing  its  rights  ?  He  is  represented  in  the 
North  as  occupying  one  position,  and  another  in 
the  South.  One  side  of  the  Union,  then,  must  be 
disappointed  if  he  be  elected;  one  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy or  the  other  must  be  cheated. 

Is  this  proper  when  it  could  so  easily  be  avoided  ? 
Will  it  be  politic  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  Whig 
party?  Will  not  a  victory  thus  gained  prove  fruit- 
less, or  worse  than  fruitless?  Look  to  the  victory 
of  1840,  gained  by  similar  practices,  and  see  how 
its  fruits  "  turned  to  dust  and  ashes"  on  your 
lips.  Do  you  desire  another  such  ?  If  not,  then 
call  out  the  opinions  of  your  candidate,  as  those 
who  mean  to  deal  fairly  with  the  country,  and  let 
all  know  what  measures  of  good  he  is  for.  Do  not 
cheat  the  people  with  the  idea  that  you  wish  to 
set  up  as  President  a  Memnonian  statue,  or  a  King 
Log,  when  your  purpose  is  to  foist  Whigery  upon 
the  country  in  disguise;  to  elect  General  Taylor, 
and  surround  him  with  Whig  officers,  under  the 
expectation  and  conviction,  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  you  will  get  Whig  measures,  though 
you  dare  not  come  out  and  go  for  them.  What 
will  your  Whig  administration  be  likely  to  do  on 
the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  proviso?  Looking  to  their 
acts  and  speeches  here,  I  have  great  reason  to  fear 
that  the  party,  as  a  party,  is  unsound,  radically, 
vitally  so,  upon  that  question  so  important  to  us 
of  the  South.  A  majority  of  their  force  comes 
from  the  North,  and  that  majority  is  altogether 
against  us.  Without  going  further  back  than  tjie 
present  session  of  Congress,  I  will  point  to  a  few 
facts  that  establish  my  position  beyond  contro- 
versy. 

I  pass  over  here  the  election  of  the  accomplished 
Speaker  of  this  House,  and  come  to  more  pregnant 
facts.  On  the  28th  day  of  February,  in  the  present 
session,  a  member  of  this  House  offered  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  territory  to  be 
acquired  in  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  On  the  same 
day,  a  northern  Democrat  [Mr.  Brodhead]  moved 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table;  and  the  recorded 
vote  shows  a  majority  of  the  northern  Democrats 
voting  in  the  affirmative — twenty-five  in  number — 
while  every  northern  Whig  who  was  present  voted 
against  the  proposition  to  lay  on  the  table.  I  refer 
furthermore  to  the  fact,  that  on  this  floor,  in  debate, 
several  strong  men  from  the  North  have  sustained 
our  rights  during  the  present  session.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  naming  the  gentlemen  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Wick  and  Mr.  Henley,]  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Sawter,]  and  the  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Brodhead;]  and  not  a  single  northern  Whig  has 
done  so. 

Go  now  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate.     From 
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that  I  find  that  on  the  24th  day  of  February  1848, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
introduced  into  that  body  resolutions  affirming  that 
tlie  act  by  which  we  might  acquire  or  annex  terri- 
tory from  Mexico  "  should  contain  an  unalterable 
fundamental  article  or  provision  whereby  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment  for 
crime,  shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory 
acquired  or  annexed."  This  is,  in  effect,  the 
"Wilmot  proviso.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  moved  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  "  now  and  for- 
ever;" and,  the  vote  being  taken,  a  large  majority 
of  the  northern  Democrats  are  recorded  in  the 
affirmative,  (only  two  dissenting,)  and  an  equafly 
large  majority  of  the  northern  Whigs  voting  in  the 
negative. 

1  recite  now  another  vote  of  a  far  more  i-ecent 
date.  On  the  24th  day  of  the  present  month,  a 
resolution  of  Mr.  John  P.  Hale  was  before  the 
Senate  in  the  following  words: 

"Resolved,  That  tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  abolisliiug  slavery  in  said 
District." 

The  said  resolution  being  on  its  passage,  seven 
Senators  (all  Whigs)  voted  for  it,  and  no  northern 
Whig  Senator,  with  one  exception,  voted  againstit. 
The  remainder  were  with  the  "  wounded  or  miss- 
ing." Fourteen  northern  Democrats  were  present, 
and  all  voted  with  the  South  against  the  bill.  Can 
facts  speak  louder? 

I  say,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that  while 
there  are  some  northern  Democrats  here  unsound 
on  this  subject,  yet  the  great  body  of  them  are 
ever  found  true.  Actuated  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  and  a  just  regard  for  its  com- 
promises, they  stand  by  ihe  rights  uf  their  brethren 
of  the  South,  as  they  expect  their  own  rights  to  be 
observed.  But  when,  I  ask,  did  we  ever  find,  in 
a  clear,  distinct,  and  positive  manner,  one  northern 
Whig  vote  with  us  on  this  question  since  the  Wil- 
mot proviso  was  first  introduced?  Looking  to  the 
records  of  the  country,  I  find  none  that  has  ever 
done  so.  Tried  by  the  record,  the  whole  jiarty  at 
the  North  are  condemned  as  unsound. 

To  my  constituents,  then,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
regard,  and  to  the  whole  southern  country,  whose 
interests  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  by  every  means, 
from  my  place  here  in  this  House,  I  say  that  the 
Democratic  party,  as  shown  by  their  votes,  can  be 
trusted  on  this  subject  with  far  more  safety  than 
the  Whig  party;  and  I  ask  southern  gentlemen, 
whose  interest  in  the  matter  is  natural  and  proper, 
will  you  stand  by  your  northern  friends?  If  you 
will  not  stand  by  them,  how  can  you  hope  that 
they  will  stand  by  you?  Once  say  that  you  will 
trust  no  northern  man,  and  you  may  look  over  the 
whole  expanse  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to 
the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  you  will  find 
no  heart  to  beat  responsive  to  your  own.  The 
Democrats,  chilled  by  distrust,  will  become  as  un- 
sound as  the  Whigs,  and  then  sectional  division 
will  be  complete.  Then  this  Union  of  States  will 
feel  the  hand  of  dissolution  laid  heavily  upon  it. 
It  may  be  saved,  but  it  will  be  against  all  hope, 
and  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Is  not  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  standing  on  the 
doctrines  of  his  Nicholson  letter,  backed,  too,  by 
the  gallant  Butler,  and  surrounded  by  the  sound 
and  healthful  influences  of  the  Democratic  party, 
safer  for  you  on  this  question  than  a  man  totally 
inexperienced  in  civil  affairs,  who  will  be  elected, 
if  at  all,  by  a  misrepresentation  of  his  position  on 
one  side  of  the  Union  or  the  other — who  will  be 
surrounded  in  his  administration  by  Whigs,  per- 
haps many  from  the  North,  and  who  will  be 
backed  by  a  northern  anti-slavery  Vice  President? 
Much  depends  on  your  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  proceed  now  to  what  was  originally  my  whole 
purpose,  and  that  is,  to  submit  an  argument  in  be- 
half of  southern  rights  in  the  acquired  Territories. 
Though  our  Union  was  entered  into  as  a  Union  of 
slaveholders,  and,  at  the  formation  of  our  Consti- 
tution, every  State  but  one  held  slaves;  though 
that  instrument  distinctly  recognizes  the  institu- 
tion, and  spreads  its  protection  over  it;  though  the 
most  illustrious  of  its  architects  lived  and  died  the 
owners  of  slaves, — yet  it  is  now  idly  and  vainly 
attempted  to  make  domestic  slavery  a  ground  of 
reproach  and  a  stone  of  stumbling. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  slavery  is  "  a  moral  evil," 
in  other  words,  a  sin,  and  consequently  that  those 


who  hold  slaves,  are  guilty  therefor.  Sir,  when 
I  look  to  those  enduring  piecepts  of  moral  con- 
duct which,  mocking  all  change,  and  defying  all 
flight  of  years,  shall  be  made  more  and  more  illus- 
trious as  eternal  ages  shall  crown  them  with  the 
fruits  of  their  happy  influence,  I  see  slavery  there 
tolerated,  I  had  almostsaid  inculcated.  I  see  such 
language  as  this:  "Both  thy  bondmen. and  thy 
'  bondmaids  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round 
'  about  you;  of  them  shall  you  buy  bondmen  and 
'  bondmaids;  and  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inherit- 
'  ance  for  your  children  after  you  to  inherit  them 
'  for  a  possession,"  &c.  And  looking  through  the 
pages  of  that  sacred  book  from  Genesis  to  Apoca- 
lypse, 1  find  an  exhortation  to  every  virtue  and  a 
rebuke  for  every  sin;  but  I  nowhere  find  a  con- 
demnation of  the  slaveholder.  1  see  there  the  ad- 
monition, "  Servants  be  obedient  to  your  masters;" 
but  1  do  not  see  the  direction,  "  Masters,  manumit 
your  slaves."  I  see  it  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  bear 
false  witness  against  your  neighbor;"  but  I  do  not 
see  anything  like  this:  "  Form  abolition  societies 
and  abuse  slaveholders.''  I  read,  "Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers;"  but  no  blessing  is  promised 
for  attempting  to  excite  servile'  insurrection. 

But  there  is  in  this  age,  as  there  has  been  in 
others,  men  wise  above  what  is  written,  who  would 
amend  and  add  to  the  sacred  volume,  not  remem- 
bering that  they  thereby  subject  themselves  to  the 
cui'se:  '•  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things, 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  wiU- 
ten  in  this  book.''  Satisfied  ourselves  that  there 
is  no  bnmoralily  in  it,  we  have  very  slight  opinion 
of  those  who  are  so  egregiously  wounded  in  con- 
science for  us.  As  he  who  is  too  attentive  to  the 
business  of  others,  neglects  his  own,  so  he  who  is 
too  penitent  for  others'  faults,  has  but  little  con- 
science to  spare  for  his  own  crimes.  And  now 
to-day  1  hold  the  character  of  the  humane,  benev- 
olent. Christian  master,  as  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  intermeddling,  insurrection-breeding  agitator, 
as  the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible  is  superior  Jo  the 
wild  jargon  of  the  false  philanthropist. 

The  expediency  of  slavery,  we  of  the  South  do 
not  choose  to  discuss  here.  The  responsibility  of 
its  existence  among  us  rests  upon  other  shoulders; 
but  the  institution  is  ours,  and  we  will  protect  it. 
We  have  it,  and  claim  our  rights  with  it. 

If  slavery  be  rightfully  and  constitutionally  ex- 
cluded from  the  Territories,  while  in  a  terniorial 
state,  it  must  be  because,  either, 

1.  Congress  has  the  right  to  exclude  it; 

2.  Or  the  Territorial  Legislatures  have  the  right; 

3.  Or  the  municipal  regulations  already  in  force 
will  remain  on  that  subject;  .    • 

4.  Or  slavery  can  only  exist  by  positive  enact- 
ment, which  cannot  be  made  in  its  favor. 

I  shall  submit  a  view  of  the  subject,  which,  if 
true,  will  negative  all  of  these  propositions. 

The  right  of  property  is  a  natural  right,  not  a 
governmental  one;  it  springs  from  the  laws  of  man's 
being,  not  from  the  laws  of  his  enactment.  Left 
to  himself,  man  will  ever  own  properly,  because 
he  will  ever  subject  external  objects  to  his  use. 
The  condition  of  properly  first  arises,  then  laws 
come  to  protect  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
it,  and  to  define  the  tenure.  Property  exists 
before  government,  and  is  above  it.  When  laws 
are  established  to  protect  property,  you  must  look 
to  actual__fact,  and  the  custom  of  the  country,  to 
see  whaf  constitutes  the  subject  to  be  protected. 

In  relation  to  domestic  slavery,  what  is  the  nat- 
ural order  of  events  in  the  various  nations  of  the 
globe  where  it  has  existed  ?  Have  laws  first  estab- 
lished the  right,  and  then  the  institution  arisen  ? 
or  has  the  fact  of  slavery  first  existed,  and  then 
laws  arisen  to  protect  it?  Unquestionably  the  lat- 
ter. And  wherever  slavery  does  not  exist,  it  is 
because  enactments  are  made  lo 2>rohibit  it.  If  there 
be  no  positive  enactment  in  force  to  prohibit  it,  the 
fact  of  slavery  will  quickly  arise,  and  the  general 
laws  of  properly  witl  apply  to  that  which  actual 
fact  shows  to  be  property,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  But  the  fact  of  Afri- 
can slavery  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (all  must  admit)  as  one  wliich 
may  exist,  and  which  existing,  is  to  be  protected. 
In  other  words,  the  rightof  ownership  which  exists 
by  nature  is  admitted  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution as  applying  to  African  slavery.  Is  it  not 
clear,  then,  that  unless  positively  prohibited  by 
some  binding  law,  I  might  carry  my  slaves  into 


the  new  territory,  and  claim  there  the  protection 
of  them,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  general  laws  of  property  ?  Though 
'horses  were  not  enumerated  as  property,  would 
they  not  still  be  protected  as  such,  if  the  fact  of 
ownership  over  them  actually  existed  ?  would  they 
not  be  the  subject  of  theft,  and  liable,  on  escape, 
to  be  recaptured  ?    So  of  slaves. 

But  some  gentlemen  contend  that  Territories  are 
not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
So  argued  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pet- 
tit.]  How,  I  ask,  can  the  States,  in  their  confed- 
erated character,  own  anything  except  under  the 
constitutional  compact  which  unites  them  ?  How 
'  can  partners  own  anything  in  their  associated  char- 
acter, which  does  not  come  under  the  articles  of 
copartnership?  This  doctrine  would  go  too  far 
for  the  gentleman  himself.  Congress  exists  under 
the  Constitution,  and  has  no  power  as  a  legislative 
body  unless  derived  from  it.  If  Congress  itself, 
out  of  its  representative  character,  owns  the  terri- 
tory, then  there  should  be  a  partition  among  the 
members.  But  this  doctrine,  however  agreeable 
to  us,  is  not  true.  Congress  cannot  touch  the  ter- 
ritory, except  in  its  representative  character,  which 
it  derives  wholly  from  the  Constitution. 

I  come  now  to  inquire  whether  the  enactments 
previously  existing  against  slavery  in  California 
and  New  Mexico  will  continue  in  force.  The 
position  has  been  taken,  that  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  a  conquered  country  continue  to  exist 
under  the  conqueror  till  repealed.  But  on  what 
does  this  doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield  rest,  and  how 
far  does  it  extend?  Such  regulations  cannot  con- 
tinue in  force  by  the  authority  which  originally 
enacted  them,  because  that  authority  is  removed. 
They  do  continue  only  from  convenience,  until 
new  regulations  can  be  established,  and  derive 
their  binding  authority  from  an  implied  reenactment 
of  them  by  the  conqueror.  But  an  enactment  can- 
not be  implied,  when  a  positive  enactment  could 
not  be  made.  Under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
could  not  establish  the  Catholic  religion.  There- 
fore, no  implied  establishment  of  it  by  Congress 
could  exist,  and  it  would  cease  to  be  the  establish- 
ment in  any  country  brought  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. So  of  any  other  regulation  inconsistent  with 
our  Constitution,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  our  au- 
thority. If  Congress  could  not  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  new  Territories,  no  previous 
regulation  prohibiting  it  could  continue  in  exist- 
ence by  the  implied  enactment.  Is  there  any 
power  to  pass  such  a  prohibition,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  Territorial  Legislatures? 

Here  I  wish  to  institute  the  inquiry.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  territory  annexed,  and  to  whom 
does  the  sovereignty  go?  There  seems  to  me  a 
good  deal  of  vagueness  manifested  on  the  subject 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory,  growing,  I 
think,  out  of  a  mistaken  idea  of  sovereignly. 
We  hear  sometimes  of  modified  sovereignty,  and 
divided  sovereignty.  I  cannot  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  either.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  au- 
thority, or  that  which  can  form  the  organic  or 
fundamental  law.  There  may  be  different  agencies 
to  exercise  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  as  their 
State  and  General  Government,  for  the  several 
States;  but  the  sovereignty  itself  is  a  unit,  and 
resides  in  the  people  of  each  Stale  severally.  The 
people  of  each  State,  for  themselves,  clothed  these 
agencies  with  power  over  them.  They  are  the 
sourcC'of  the  power.  Can  there  be  two  supremes 
within  the  same  limits?  Then  no  one  is  supreme. 
Can  there  be  two  sovereigns,  each  with  absolute 
power,  within  the  same  sphere?  Then  there  is  no 
sovereign.  A  sovereignty  may  impose  restric- 
tions on  itself,  but  no  one  else  can  do  so,  except 
by  its  consent.  Over  every  country  there  must 
be  complete  sovereignty  somewhere.  Where  is 
that  source  of  power  from  which  comes  the  au- 
thority to  ordain  and  establish  the  fundamental  or 
organic  law  for  a  Territory  of  the  United  States? 
The  answer  to  that  question  fixes  the  position  of 
the  sovereignty.  And  I  s^y  it  is  not  in  the  Gpen- 
eral  Government.  The  Revolution  in  this  coun- 
try established  here  the  doctrine  that  all  power  i.s 
derived  from  the  people;  that  magistrates  are  their 
agents,  and  that  governments  are  their  agencies. 
Governments,  being  agents,  cannot  be  sovereigns. 
The  whole  of  the  able  argument  made  the  oiher 
day  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit,] 
seemed  to  me  to  rest  on  the  fallacy,  that  sover- 
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eignty  over  the  Territories  rests  in  the  General 
Government,  which  is  impossible. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Territories  must  reside, 
then,  in  the  people,  either  of  the  Territories  them- 
selves or  of  the  United  States.  I  argue  that  it  can- 
not reside  in  the  people  of  the  Territories.  If  they 
are  sovereign,  then  they  can  meet  and  ordain  what- 
ever constitution  they  please.  They  may  make 
their  government  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or 
a  democracy.  They  may  dissolve  all  connection 
with  us,  and  place  themselves  under  any  other 
nation.  They  may  pass  laws  prohibiting  our 
citizens  to  2:0  into  their  lands.  How  absurd  would 
that  be!  We  have  conquered  the  country — we 
have  shed  blood  and  expended  money  to  obtain  it 
— it  has  been  regularly  ceded  to  us — and  now,  by 
this  doctrine,  they  might  exclude  us!  It  would 
tiow  be  more  independent,  though  conquered,  than 
it  was  previously.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  the  con- 
queror itself.  Conquer  and  reduce  it  into  subjec- 
tion again,  and  the  same  condition  of  things  exists. 
But  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Territories  has  been  based 
upon  the  contrary  supposition,  that  the  authority 
of  Congress  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Territories, 
and  we  practise  on  that  doctrine  every  day.  From 
us  they  get  their  forms  of  government,  their  gov- 
ernors, their  judges,  &c.  Their  laws  are  submit- 
ted to  this  body  for  approval  or  rejection,  and 
fiometimes  we  have  refused  approval,  even  when 
the  lands  of  the  Union  were  not  concerned.  The 
instances  of  this  1  need  not  enumerate. 

Whatever  power  the  Territorial  Legislatures 
have,  they  derive,  in-  fact,  from  Congress,  which 
can  certainly  transfer  no  higher  power  than  it  pos- 
sesses in  itself.  No  man  can  convey  what  he  does 
not  own.  Neither  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  Territorial  Legislatures  being  pos- 
^sessed  of  the  sovereign  authority  over  the  Terri- 
tories, it  results  that  the  sovereignty  must  reside 
in  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  their  asso- 
ciated character.  If  this  be  true,  this  consequence 
is  clear:  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
confederated  character,  have  no  other  agent  than 
the  United  States  GovernmeBt  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers and  attributes  of  their  sovereignty;  and  Con- 
gress, as  their  agent,  has  no  power  except  such  as 
is  derived  from  the  Constitution.  Congress,  then, 
has  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  so  far 
as  the  Constitution  permits,  but  of  course  no  fur- 
ther. What  is  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred 
in  relation  to  this  matter  by  that  instrument?  It 
is  derived  by  most  persons  from  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispo.se  of,  and  make  all  iieed- 
fuJ  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
&c.  The  terms  "  to  dispose  of,"  and  "  other 
property,^'  found  in  this  clause,  are  regarded  as 
limiting  the  express  grant  of  power  solely  to  legis- 
lation for  the  territory  as  property  or  land.  This 
r admit  to  be  true.  This  is  the  whole  extent  of 
the  express  grant.  But  how  will  you  dispose  of 
your  land  without  providing  for  its  setilement? 
and  how  can  it  be  settled  without  enactments  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  settlers?  I  regard,  then, 
a  limited  power  of  Government  as  expressly  and 
necessarily  incident  to  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
territory  as  land.  The  implied  power  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  is  to  be  as  limited  as  possible, 
and  to  be  measured  by  the  necessity  incident  to 
the  express  grant.  A  simple  right  of  protection 
for  person  and  property  is  the  whole  extent  to 
which  the  regulation  of  persons  is  incident  to  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  lands.  The  object  which 
Congress  has  in  view  in  this  disposal  is,  to  have 
the  territory  settled,  and  prepare  it  to  take  its  place 
-in  the  Confederacy  of  coequal  Stales.  The  power 
to  prohibit  slavery  is  not  incident,  necessarily,  to 
this  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  that  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  the  Territories,  to  have 
them  settled  and  brought  into  the  Union.  If  it  be 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
express  grant,  it  is  unconstitutional.  Others  de- 
rive the  power  of  governing  the  Territories  from 
the  power  of  acquiring  it.  If  you  acquire,  you 
must  govern.  But  the  governing  in  this  case  is  to 
be  done  with  the  same  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Territory  into  the  Union  as  coequal  with  the  other 
States,  and  the  same  limitation  would  apply.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  is  the  agent  or  trustee  of  co- 
equal partners  in  the  Government  of  the  Territo- 
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ries,  and  can  make  no  discrimination  among  them. 
They  are  tenants  in  common,  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  privileges;  and  any  regulation  to  the 
contrary  would  be  unjust  and  inconsistent  with 
the  equality  of  the  States,  as  they  stand  under  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Congress  can  prohibit  slaves, 
it  can  prohibit  the  introduction  of  horses,  or  any 
other  property,  into  the  Territories,  and  can  there- 
fore exercise  the  most  despotic  power  of  discrimi- 
nation; surely  such  a  power  will  not  be  claimed 
as  an  incident  to  an  express  grant  of  so  limited  a 
character. 

[Mr.-PETTiT  rose  to  inquire  whether  it  was  con- 
tended that  Congress  could  create  slavery,  but  not 
abolish  it  in  the  Territories?] 

Mr.  BOCOCK  said,  certainly  not.  It  can  neither 
create  nor  abolish;  but  such  property  as  it  finds 
existing  there,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  recog- 
nize and  protect.  If  Congress  cannot  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  it  follows  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  people  of 
the  Territories,  "under  the  general  principles  of 
the  Constitution.",  Under  this  restriction,  they 
can  only  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  it  when  they  form 
their  constitution  with  a  view  to  become  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  The  power  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  is  a  sovereign  power,  and  can  only 
be  exercised  by  a  sovereign  authority.  When  the 
Territory  is  admitted  as  a  State,  of  course  the  State 
constitution  comes  into  operation  and  State  sover- 
eignty into  existence. 

The  argument  from  precedent  I  have  not  time  to 
examine  at  any  length.  There  are  only  two  cases 
that  deserve  to  be  considered,  because  the  others 
flow  from  these.  They  are  the  passage  of  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  and  the  Missouri  compromise.  If 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  be  recognized,  of  course  the 
Territories  formed  under  it  are  to  be  non-slave- 
holding;  and  if  the  Missouri  compromise  is  ob- 
served, of  course  the  States  formed  out  of  the  Lou,- 
isiana  Territory  north  of  36°  30'  are  also  to  be 
non-slaveholding.  The  ordinance  of  1787  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  as  Mr.  Madison  said, 
"  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  constitutional 
authority."  It  was  proposed,  in  fact,  rather  as  a 
compact  between  the  people  of  the  old  States  and 
the  people  who  should  settle  the  Territory.  It 
made  a  provision,  which  did  not  previously  exist 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  for  the  deliv- 
ery in  all  future  time  of  fugitive  slaves  escaping 
into  this  Territory  from  the  slaveholding  States. 
When  first  proposed,  Virginia  and  the  whole  South 
voted  to  strike  out  that  clause  of  the  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting slavery;  and  this  opposition  they  contin- 
ued the  next  time  it  was  brought  up.  But  they  at 
length  waived  their  objection,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  other  features  of  the  ordinance  estab- 
lished. Being  originally  proposed  only  as  a  com- 
pact, it  has  since  been  observed  by  the  South  on 
that  ground.  It  cannot  commit  the  South  to  the 
whole  principle  contended  for;  and  the  Missouri 
compromise,  no  more  than  the  ordinance,  com- 
mits tlie  South  to  the  power  claimed  for  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery.  The  effort  was  long  and  stren- 
uously made  to  prohibit  Missouri  from  coming 
into  the  Union  except  as  a  free  State.  The  South, 
with  united  voice,  protested  against  the  measure, 
and  denied  the  power.  Nor  did  she  stand  alone. 
Then,  as  now,  some  of  the  best  spirits  of  the  North 
stood  by  her.  But  party  purposes  could  not  in- 
duce southern  men  then  to  brand  as  "dough-faces" 
those  who  thus  gallantly  came  to  the  support  of 
truth,  from  amidst  the  regions  of  error.  The  dan- 
ger became  imminent.  At  length  the  compromise 
was  proposed  by  the  North;  and  the  South,  with 
that  love  for  the  Union  which  she  ever  displays, 
determined  as  far  as  possible  to  vote  for  it.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  southern  members,  however, 
foreseeing  that  this  magnanimity  would  be  plead 
as  precedent  against  them,  refused  so  to  vote.  All 
the  Virginia  members  voted  against  the  original 
restriction,  contending  that  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  justice.  Though  they  di- 
vided on  the  compromise,  all  agreed  in  opposition 
to  the  power  claimed.  True,  however,  to  every 
like  plighted  faith,  when  the  compromise  was 
made,  they  resolved  to  respect  it.  The  position  of 
Virginia  has  been  one  of  uniform  and  consistent 
opposition  to  the  power.     She  stood  upon  the  pro- 


visions of  the  Constitution  in  the  beginning,  and 
there  she  stands  unmoved  and  erect  to  this  day. 
Satisfied  that  truth  and  justice  and  peerless  con- 
sistency are  with  her,  she  looks  down  from  her 
high  position  with  contemptuous  indifference  upon 
those  who,  with  bitter  but  harmless  venom,  aim 
to  wound  her.  If  she  be  fallen,  she  is  yet  high 
enough,  it  appears,  to  be  envied. 

To  this,  then,  we  come.  This  territory  has  been 
won  by  the  joint  valor  and  joint  treasure  of  the 
nation.  Southern  blood  as  well  as  northern,  has 
watered  the  plains  of  Mexico.  Monterey,  Buena 
Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  other  battle-fields  of 
the  far  South,  have  beheld  southern  valor  rivaling 
northern,  and  will  lend  their  voices  to  swell  the 
tide  of  southern  as  well  as  northern  fame.  Now 
that  the  territory  is  ours,  shall  we  enjoy  it  in  com- 
mon, as  brethren?  oris  a  restriction  to  be  adopted 
in  relation  to  it,  which  will  discriminate  against  us, 
and  to  our  exclusion  ?  If  the  former,  a  bright  vista 
opens  before  us,  and  our  Union  is  destined  to  move 
onward  in  its  career  of  glory,  till  it  attain  a  posi- 
tion of  usefulness  and  splendor  which  mind  can- 
not now  conceive;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  our 
rights  are  to  be  disregarded — if  we  are  to  be  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  marked  out 
as  those  who  have  the  plague  spot  resting  on  them 
—if  it  be  insisted  that  we  and  our  posterity  shall, 
through  all  time,  have  the  slow  unmoving  finger 
of  scorn  pointed  at  us  as  inferiors  in  this  Confed- 
eracy, then  I  announce  that  the  night  will  deepen 
and  the  gloom  will  thicken,  and  what  bloody  forms 
of  horror  will  ride  upon  the  skirts  of  the  darkness, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  predict. 

Loving  the  Union  with  the  fondest  devotion,  the 
South  yet  will  maintain  its  rights.  Desiring  most 
ardently  to  meet  our  northern  brethren  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  we  have  yet,  if  they  will  it  other- 
wise, a  heart  for  any  fortune.  We  will  bear  in 
mind  that  every  submission  to  injustice  but  invites 
further  oppression. 

'  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  THOMPSON, 

OF  PENNYSLVANIA.  , 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  27,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

and  having  under  consideration  the  Civil  and 

Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  have  preferred  ad- 
dressing the  committee  to-morrov/  had  it  been 
agreeable,  but  am  very  indifferent  on  the  subject; 
and  as  my  friends  on  the  other  side  desire  the  de- 
bate to  proceed  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  I  am 
content;  but  as  I  may  feel  but  little  obliged  by  their 
determination,  I  shall,  perhaps,  on  this  account, 
feel  none  the  less  at  liberty  to  speak,  what  I  may 
have  to  say,  with  freedom.  They  have  opened  the 
ball — this  political  ball — and  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences and  responsibility  of  converting  the  de- 
bate into  one  on  party  politics.  The  attack  has 
been  made  (to  vary  the  figure),  under  the  lead  of  a 
distinguished  captain,  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Stew- 
art,] and  his  advancing  war-whoop  has  sounded 
loud  and  threatening  ;  but  it  has  not  frightened 
or  disturbed  any  one  that  I  have  heard  of" — there 
are  none  slain  or  missing  yet,  I  believe.  How  that 
voice  will  sound  on  the  retreat,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  I  can  imagine,  that  when  the  time 
comes,  as  it  will,  its  smooth  tones  will  be  changed, 
its  harmony  will  be  gone,  and  it  will  terminate  in 
one  long,  agonizing  howl. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  time  spent  in  investi- 
gating the  principles,  qualifications,  and  claimsof 
the  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  this  Union  may  not  be  considered  as  mis- 
spent. It  may  be  the  most  important  thing  we 
can  do;  certain  it  is,  that  if  begun  on  the  one  side, 
the  other  may  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.  I 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  brief  period  ot  time 
allotted  me  to  this  subject.  Before  saying  any- 
thing of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  I  shall 
briefly  speak  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  two  great  parties  that  have 
placed  them  before  the  people.  And  here,  sir,  I 
will  remark,  that  the  existence  of  party  in  a  free 
Government,  where  popular  will  is  the  source  of 
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power,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  or  which  1 
should  ever  desire  to  see  destroyed:  it  has  a  salu- 
tary effect;  it  superinduces  watchfulness  and  fidelity 
in  those  who  administer  the  Government,  and 
scrutiny  in  those  who  desire  to  overthrow  the 
powers  that  be.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  party 
is,  perhaps,  not  an  evil.  The  ascendency  of  a 
party  is  quite  anqther  affair. 

Never  have  parties  existed  in  this  country  that 
have  differed  more  vitally  in  principle  than  do 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  of  the  present 
time.  This  difference  exists  mainly  from  the  con- 
struction given  to  particular  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union — the  former  claiming  for  that 
instrument  a  strict  construction,  and  the  latter  in- 
sisting and  acting  upon  what  they  call  a  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  but  whicli  is  in  fact,  a  latitudinous 
construction  of  it.  Here,  sir,  is  a  wide  difference — 
wide  enough  to  lead  to  the  most  opposite  results  in 
practice.  The  object  of  a  constitution  is  limita- 
tion— the  limitation  of  power  within  certain  defined 
boundaries:  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  people 
may  be  protected,  and  on  the  other  the  govern- 
ment also,  within  the  just  exercise  of  its  powers. 
A  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  there- 
fore obviously  necessary  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  as  a  means  of  limitation.  Why,  sir,  if 
you  depart  from  the  letter  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  necessary  incidents,  limitation  will  depend 
upon  those  who  constiue  it,  not  upon  the  instru- 
ment itself;  and  what  might  be  its  boundaries  to- 
day, may  be  passed  without  hesitancy  to-morrow, 
and  still  be  claimed  to  be  within  its  restrictions. 
It  would  thus  expand  or  contract  according  to  the 
will  and  views  of  those  who,  for  the  time  being, 
-  might  be  called  on  to  construe  it — and  be  thus,  in 
fact,  no  limitation  whatever — defeating  the  end,  the 
object,  and  intent  of  a  constitution  altogether.  On 
the  part  of  the  Whigs,  it  has  been  contended  thattlie 
Constitution  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
of  tlie  United  States — a  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  pubHc  lands  amongst  the  States — assumption 
of  State  debts  by  the  National  Government — ".pro- 
tection for  protection,"  without  regard  to  reven  ue — 
and  even  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  be- 
tween points  within  States  alone  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  State  Governments.  Now,  sir,  all  these 
things  are  strangers  to  the  Constitution — not  to  be 
found  within  that  instrument — not  writhin  its  just 
construction;  nothing,  by  any  just  system  of  inter- 
pretation or  implication,  can  be  construed  to  favor  it. 
All  this  has  been  contended  for,  and  has  been  the 
sentiment,  at  times,  of  tlie  party  opposed  to  us,  if  not 
at  all  times.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  their  governing  principle,  on  this  subject,  con- 
sisted in  the  will  alone  of  Congress,  as  the  only 
limitation  under  the  Constitution.  We  have  heard 
it  said,  of  late  days,  that  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  an  "  obsolete  idea."  Should  the  Whigs 
succeed  in  electing  a  President,  would  it  be  so.' 
This  was  said  before  the  elections  in  1840;  it  proved 
then  to  be  profession,  not  practice,  as  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  a  fifty-million  bank  most  clearly 
proved.  But,  sir,  my  colleague,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, has  exhibited  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  cloven 
foot,  even  now.  He  told  us  yesterday  that  he 
thought  that  State  banks  were  entirely  unconstitu- 
tional— that  the  power  to  create  them  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  National  Legislature.  Here  it  is 
avowed.  Would  a  party  composed  of  such  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  in  power  hesitate  long  to 
create  a  bank  of  the  United  States.?  Would  Gen- 
eral Taylor  veto  such  a  bank,  when  his  friends- 
original  friends,  such  as  my  colleague  undoubtedly 
is — believed  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  create  it — and  believed,  too,  that  the  power  ex- 
ists nowhere  else  to  make  banks  ' 

Mr.  STEWART.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  explain. ■-  I  have  always  opposed  the  bank,  and 
never  voted  for  one  in  my  life.  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats had  both  voted  for  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  This  may  be  so,  but  did 
not  my  colleague  support  those  who  favored  a 
national  bank.?  Did  he  not  give  a  most  hearty  and 
earnest  support  to  Mr.  Clay?  to  General  Harri- 
son? Was  he  not  always  a  supporter-  of  Whig 
men  and  Whig  principles?  And  were  they  not 
until  lately,  if  not  still,  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure? It  is  but  recently  that  the  announcement 
that  a  bank  was  an  "  obsolete  idea"  began  to  be 
made;  and  I  much  doubt  its  continued  prevalence 
|f  that  party  should  acquire  the  power  to  create 


one.  They  are  opposed  to  the  sub-treasury,  the 
only  medium  under  the  Constitution  of  establish- 
ing a  constitutional  currency.  Opposition  to  this 
measure,  sir,  in  my  judgment,  is  support  of  what 
they  say  is  the  exploded  and  "  obsolete  idea"  of 
a  bank.  The  Whigs  have  also  been  in  favor  of 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  States.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this 
would  soon  be  found  among  the  "  obsoletes,"  as 
also  that  other  scheme  of  assuming  the  state  debts; 
and,  like  the  bank  question,  obsolete  until  oppor- 
tunity shall  exist  to  establish  them  by  legislation. 
All  these  things  they  have  claimed  to  find  sanctions 
for  in  the  Constitution.  Not,  sir,  because  the 
power  is  found  within  that  instrument,  but  because 
it  may  suit  their  judgment  of  what  public  policy 
might  dictate.  Over  and  above  all  this,  they  op- 
pose the  exercise  of  the  veto  power. 

The  Democratic  party  insist  on  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution:  this  they  conceive  to  be  the 
great  safeguard  of  that  instrument  and  its  limita- 
tions. And  in  addition  thereto,  they  approveoi' and 
sustain  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  While,  sir, 
it  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  exercised  contrary  to 
the  individual  judgment  and  wishes  of  members  of 
the  party,  yet  they  sustain  it,  they  support  iis  ex- 
ercise as  an  additional  protection  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, securing  it  from  infraction  either  as  the  result 
of  hasty,  or  mistaken  legislation.  The  Whig  doc- 
trine, in  short,  is — liberal  construction  and  no  veto; 
the  Democratic  doctrine,  strict  construction  and 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  Can  any  one 
doubt  which  party,  therefore,  is  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve, free  from  encroachment,  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties,  and  national  prosperity  ?  If  both  these 
safeguards  were  withdrawn,  let  me  ask,  what  is 
there  left  to  protect  against  baleful  influences  during 
high  party  excitement  or  the  intrigues  of  designing 
men?  And  if  either  be  taken  away,  by  so  much, 
then,  is  the  safety  of  the  instrument  endangered. 
How  much,  therefore,  will  not  the  danger  be  in- 
creased by  the  abolition  of  both?  Sir,  the  great, 
and  I  might  say,  the  only  difference  between  free 
and  despotic  governments,  consists  in  the  existence 
of  limitations,  through  the  means  of  constitutions; 
and  whatever  destroy  s  these  limitations  not  only  un- 
dermines constitutional  restrictions,  but  advances 
towards  the  destruction  of  liberty  itself. 

Not  more  diverse  has  been  the  policy  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  Democratic  principles  in  their  practices 
on-questions  of  great  national  interest.  Time  will 
not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  to  mention  what  his- 
tory must  clearly  authenticate.  The  Federal  party, 
in  1812,  in  Congress,  (principally  from  a  portion 
of  the  New  England  States,  now  Whig,)  opposed, 
in  the  most  active  and  virulent  manner,  the  war 
with  Great  Britain;  denounced  it  as  unjust  and 
unrighteous,  and  unbecoming  a  Christian  people 
to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the  American  arms  in 
such  a  conflict;  called  it  "  Madison's  war;"  and 
finally  held  a  convention  at  Hartford,  to  give  form 
and  method  to  their  opposition,  notwithstanding 
the  war  terminated  gloriously  for  American  honor.* 


*  The  following  are  a  few  of  tlie  many  expressions  against 
the  war  of  1812  by  the  party  opposing  it  then  : 

"At  the  door  of  James  Mudison  and  hi.;  accomplices  lies 
the  blood  of  our  butchered  countrymen." — Salem  Gazette, 
during  the  war. 

"The  evils  the  Federalists  hrive  long  predicted,  are  thick- 
ening upon  us;  and,  in  our  affliction,  let  us  alvv.iys  remem- 
ber it  is  James  Madison  and  Ms  party  that  have  brought  these 
calamities  upon  its." — Worcester  Spj/,  1814. 

"  Mr.  Madison  has  declared  war,  let  Mr.  Madison  carry 
it  on." — Rev.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  {Sermon.) 

"So  unjust  is  this  offensive  war  into  whieii  our  rulers 
have  plunged  us,  in  the  sober  consideration  of  million?,  that 
they  cunnot  conscientiously  approach  the  God  of  Armies  for 
his  blessing  upon  it." — Boston  Sentinel,  1813, 

"The  war  was  founded  in  falsehood,  declared  without 
necessity,  and  its  real  object  wa^  extent  of  territory  by  unjust 
conquest,  and  to  aid  the  late  tyrant  of  Europe  in  his  view 
of  aggrandizement." — Resolve  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
during  the  vjar.  \ 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  sending  delegates  to  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, declare,  that  it  is  "  an  odious  and  disastrous  war," 
"wasod  for  foreign  conquest,"  "devoted  to  a  fruitless  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy's  territory." 

"  The  war  is  purely  democratic;  it  was  undertaken  for 
democratic,  and  not  for  national,  purposes.  Let  the  Demo- 
crats, therefore,  terminate  it  in  the  best  manner  they  can. 

We  HAVE  NO  PARTNERSHIP  IN  THE  .MATTER."      *      *      "The 

war  has  hitherto  been  the  war  of  a  party  ;  let  it  so  continue, 
and  so  be  terminated  !  The  disi:race  will  then  continue  to 
be  the  disgrace  of  the  party,  and  not  of  the  nation — a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  he  wished." — United  States  Gazette, 
Philadelphia,  during  the  -ivar.  - 
"  If,  at  the  command  of  vveak  or  wicked  fulers,  they  un- 


When  President  Jackson  firmly  and  earnestly 
demanded  that  France  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  temporize  and  withhold  payments  of  the 
indemnities  due  our  citizens,  the  Whig  press  almost 
unanimously  took  ground  against  him;  and  Whig 
orators  declaimed  everywhere  against  him  and  his 
policy.  Again  the  result  was  fortunate  and  hon- 
orable to  the  country,  in  the  success  of  his  meas- 
ures, and  the  indemnities  were  paid.  The  Maine 
or  Northeastern  boundary,  had  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  many  years.  A  Whig  administration- 
and  Whig  negotiators  settled  the  contest  by  yield- 
ing a  large  portion  of  what  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration had  refused  to  concede,  by  adhering 
to  what  geography  and  history  indicated  to  be  the 
true  boundary,  and  yielded  up  some  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  territory  that  had  beea 
claimed  by  the  United  States  for  half  a  century; 
and  this  treaty  was  confirmed  by  Whig  votes  in 
the  Senate — a  very  few  Democratic  Senators  voting 
for  it.  After  this  concession,  came  the  Oregon 
contest.  Sir,  this  unsettled  and  long-agitated  ques- 
tion came  up  shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  twenty-ninth  Congress.  I,  for  the  first  time, 
had  taken  a  seat  in  this  Hall;  I  had  anticipated,' 
that  on  this  national  question,  all  would  have  em- 
braced the  American  side  of  it.  For  five  or  six 
months  it  was  discussed.  The  Democratic  portion 
of  the  House  maintained,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon.  The  Whigs, 
with  the  same  unanimity,  denied  this  title.  In  all 
that  long  and  earnest  debate,  I  recollect  but  one 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  raised  against 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  any  part  of  that  ter- 
ritory. Experience  and  learning  gave  to  the  elo- 
quence and  energy  of  that  great  man  irresistible 
power;  he  labored  earnestly  and  enthusiastically 
for  the  right.  That  voice  is  silent  now;  and  its 
possessor  (John  Gluincy  Adams)  reposes  in  peace, 
leaving  a  name  glorious  for  great  services,  purity 
of  purpose,  and  patriotic  devotion.  That  contest, 
ended  on  account  of  a  preexpression  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  President 
to  submit  the  question  of  treating  for  the  49th  par- 
allel of  latitude  to  the  Senate,  as  the  boundary, 
although  against  his  own  sense  of  its  justice. 
Nearly  the  whole  Whig  party  voted  to  yield  our 
claim  beyond  this  point.  It  was  so  settled,  and 
another  concession  was  thus  obtained  by  Great 
Britain. 

[Mr.  Thompson  afterwards  corrected  himself  by 
remarking,  that  his  colleague  (Mr.  Pollock)  had 
spoken  in  support  of  our  claim  to  54^  40';  so  als® 
had  Mr.  Darragh.]  • 

Next  came  the  Mexican  war.  The  Whigs,  it 
will  not  be  denied  here,  or  anywhere,  have  in  this 


dertake  an  unjust  war,  each  man  who  volunteers  his  services 
in  such  a  war,  or  loans  his  money  for  its  support,  or  by  his 
conversation,  his  writings,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  influ- 
ence, encourages  its  prosecution,  that  man  is  an  accomplice 
in  the  wickedness,  loads  his  conscience  with  the  bladlcest  ■ 
crimes,  brings  tlie  guilt  of  hlood  upon  his  soul,  and,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  tlie  law,  is  a  murderer." — Dr.  Osgood's  ser- 
mon, Medford,  Massachusetts,  1819. 

"My  plan  is,  to  withhold  our  money,  and  make  a -separate 
peace  with  England." — Boston  Jidvocate,  1814. 

"  Will  Federalists  subscribe  to  the  loan .'  Will  -they  lend 
money  to  our  national  rulers?  To  what  purposes  have 
Federalists  e.xerted  themselves  to  show  the  wickedness  of 
the  war,  to  rouse  public  sentiment  against  it,  and  to  show  the 
authors  of  it  not  only  to  be  unworthy  ot'puLUc  confidence,  hut 
HIGHLY  CRIMINAL,  if  they  now  contribute  the  suras  without 
which  tJieir  rulers  must  be  compelled  to  stop!" — Boston  Ga- 
zette, 1814. 

"  It  is  very  grateful  to  find  that  the  universal  sentiment  is, 
that  any  man  who  lends  money  to  the  Government  at  the 
present  time  will  forfeit  all  claitn  to  comjmon  honesty  and  corn- 
man  courtesy  amon^  all  true  friends  to  the  couritry.  God' 
forbid  that  any  Federalist  should  ever  hold  up  his  hand  to  pay 
Federalists  for  money  lent  to  the  present  rulers  ;  and  Federal- 
ists can  judge  whether  Democrats  will  tax  thtjir  constituents 
to  pay  interest  to  Federalists." — Boston  Gazette,  1814. 

"All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  country  are  imputed  to  the 
opposition.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  opposition  that  it 
has  been  prosecuted  with  no  better  success.  This,  sir,  is  rto 
new  strain."  *  *  *  "The  opposition  is  constitutional 
and  legal.  It  is  also  conscientious.  It  rests  in  settled  and 
sober  convictions  that  such  policy  (Ihe  war)  is  destructive 
to  the  interests  of  tlie  people,  and  dangerous  to  the  being  of 
Government."  *  *  *  "  This  is  not  the  entertainment 
to  which  we  were  invited.  We  are  told  that  these  disap- 
pointments are  owing  to  the  opposition  which  the  war  eh 
counters.  This  is  no  new  strain.  It  is  the  constant  tune  of 
every  weak  or  wicked  Administration!" — Speeeh  of  Mr.  j 
Webster,  in  1814,  on  the  subject  of  the  disasters  on  the  northern 
frontier. 

Sentiments  like  the  above  without  number  might  be  added, 
showing  where  the  Federalists  of  New  England  were  in 
1819,  and  showing  a  great  similarity  with  the  Whig  senti- 
ment about  the  Mexican  war  of  1846.  ^ 
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House,  and  in  the  Senate,  and  almost  universally 
in  the  country,  opposed  this  war;  denounced  it  by 
€very  term  and  epithet  that  could  express  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  the  Administration  and  party  that 
has  supported  and  conducted  it.  They  have  called 
it "  the  President's  war" — characterized  it  as  "  un- 
holy," "  unjust,"and  "  hellish."  And  this  House 
finally,  and  durins;  its  continuance,  voted  that  it 
■was  ■"  unnecessarily  and  nnconslitutionalhj  begun  by 
the  President."  When  this  vote  was  given  in  Jan- 
uary last,  the  prospect  of  peace  seemed  as  distant 
•as  it  had  been  a  year  before;  yet  this  vote  was 
given,  and  the  Journals  containing-  it  (and  what  1 
think  a  most  unfounded  libel  on  our  country)  attest 
the  fact,  and  will  contiflue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of 
time,  unless  corrected  by  the  expunging  process, 
which  I  hope  to  see  consummated,  as  well  for  our 
national  honor  as  that  the  truth  of  history  may  be 
vindicated.  Did  this  war  begin  by  the  act  of  the 
■President?  Sir,  I  think  no  mind,  partial  or  im- 
partial, afi€r  having  examined  the  subject,  can 
«ome  to  such  a  conclusion.  What  were  the  facts? 
Annexation  had  been  determined  upon,  tind  reso- 
lutions to  that  effect  (drav/n  by  a  Whig)  passed  on 
the  Istday  of  March,  1845,  and  an  agent  despatched 
to  Texas  with  them  on  the  3d  of  that  month.  Mr. 
Polk  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th;  on  the  6th,  tvi^o 
days  thereafter,  the  MeKican  minister,  Almonte, 
notified  the  new  Administration  that  he  looked 
iupon  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  as  equivalent 
to  a  declnration  of  war  against  Mexico,  demanded 
his  passports,  and  terminated  his  diplomatic  rela- 
tions at  Washington.  To  this  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  caused  the  assu- 
rance to  be  made  that  no  unfriendly  feeling  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  towards  Mexico;  that  it  was  his  most 
-earnest  desire  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two 
■countries-,  that  Texas  had  Ijeen  independent  for 
nine  years — her  independence  acknowledged  by 
the  principal  European  Povs^ers,  as  also  by  the 
United  States;  and  tluit,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  conceived  that  Texas  had  as  fully  the  right 
•to  annex  herself  as  to  maintain  her  independence: 
that  the  most  liberal  spirit  would  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  all  questions  of  boundary.  But  all  this 
was  deemed  insufKcient.  Mr.  Almonte  procured 
Ilia  passports,  and  left  the  country.  The  Ameri- 
■can  plenipotentiary  at  Mexico  was  furnished  with 
his  passports,  and  friendly  relations  were  at  once 
€ndcd.  vSir,  the  most  marked  desire  was  evinced  by 
ithe  President  to  preserve  peac«.  After  this  termi- 
nation of  friendly  relations,  Mexico  began  to  col- 
lect an  army:  the  public  press,  the  manifestoes  of 
generals,  and  every  act  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, indicated  plainly  the  intention  to  invade 
Texas.  Indeed,  it  was  said  byParedes,  I  believe, 
that  he  would  plant  the  Mexican  standard  on  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  The  pretext  for  all  this 
was  the  act  of  annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  had 
been  virtually  annexed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1845. 
.Thus  you  see  Uiat  the  act  leading  to  the  war — in- 
sisted on  as  cause  of  war,  and  which  led  to  war — 
■took  place  before  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office,  and 
of  this  he  was  informed  two  days  after  his  inaugu- 
•ration.  Well,  sir,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845,  annex- 
ation was  consummated  by  the  act  of  Texas,  and 
i5he,  in  fact,  although  not  entirely  in  form,  became 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Under  the  threat- 
enings  of  Mexico,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
great  force  was  assembling  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Mexico,  the  authorities  of  Texas  called  on  the 
President  for  protection.  The  point  had  arrived 
at  which  he  was  bound  to  act — the  invasion  of  a 
State.  He  did  act.  General  Taylor  was  directed 
to  take  position  at  Corpus  Christi.  _  This  he  did 
in  August,  1845,  west  of  the  Nueces.  To  prevent 
the  threatening  conflict,  the  Administration  made 
an  effort  to  reconcile  angry  feelings  by  negotiation. 
An  inquiry  was  made  by  direction  of  the  President, 
through  the  American  consul  at  Mexico,  whether  a 
minister  to  settle  all  difficulties  would  be  received 
by  that  Government.  After  some  delays,  an  affirm- 
ative answer  was  given.  A  condition  was  annexed, 
that  the  squadron  at  or  near  Vera  Cruz  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  was  done.  A  minister  was  sent 
under  this  promi.se  to  receive  him.  He  arrived  in 
November,  and  after  considerable  delay  and  a  re- 
eorf  to  many  subterfuges,  he  was  refused.  The 
administration  of  rierrera  was  overthrown,  be- 
cause, as  he  ha.s  since  declared  under  his  own  hand 
he  was  favorable  to  negotiation  witli  the  United 


States;  thus  showing  that  war  was  intended  by 
Mexico  before  any  approach  of  our  army  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Paredes  succeeded  him.  An  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  new  administration  by  our 
minister  to  be  recognized,  but  was  again  refused. 
When  the  news  of  his  final  refusal  was  received 
at  Washington,  General  Taylor  was  directed  to 
take  position  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  had  recom- 
mended this  himself  in  October  previous,  as  his 
despatch  fully  shows.  He  was  strictly  enjoined, 
in  making  this  movement,  to  commit  no  act  of  vio- 
lence on  any  Mexican  he  might  meet,  resident  or 
otherwise.  Whenever  he  met  such,  he  declared 
the  wishes  of  the  country  for  peace;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
fortify  himself  within  reach  of  the  city  of  Matamo- 
ros.  After  arriving  there,  a  parley  took  place,  in 
which  the  officer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
(General  Worth)  avowed  again  the  desire  for  pre- 
serving peace,  and  referring  the  causes  of  dispute 
to  negotiation.  This,  too,  was  disregarded.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  General  Paredes  issued  positive  and 
direct  orders  to  Arista  to  attack  the  Americans; 
and  his  despatch  of  the  23d  of  the  same  month 
expresses  the  hope  that,  before  the  receipt  of  it^ 
hostilities  had  commenced — that  his  troops  had 
been  victorious,  (both  tbund  among  Arista's  papers 
taken  atResaca  de  la  Pal  ma.)  About  this  time  Col. 
Cross  was  murdered  by  the  Mexicans.  On  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  Captain  Thornton  was 
attacked,  and  himself  and  about  .60  soldiers  cap- 
tured or  killed  by  Mexicans  on  the  Texas  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Lieutenant  Porter  had  also  been 
killed  a  day  or  so  before;  and  on  the  7th  of  May, 
Captain  Walker  and  a  party  of  soldiers  were  at- 
tacked and  six  men  killed,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  enemy's  forces  hav- 
ing all  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Texas,  the  bat- 
tle of  Palo  Alto  was  fought;  and  on  the  9th  of  May 
the  victory  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  was  achieved; 
and  those  Mexicans  who  escaped  from  the  conflict 
recrossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  lied  into  the  interior 
of  Mexico.  Thus  had  the  Mexican  troops  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande,  (the  boundary  fixed  by  Texas  in 
her  declaration  of  independence,  in  her  national 
constitution,  and  in  her  State  constitution,)  and,  be- 
fore a  blow  was  struck,  commenced  hostilities,  by 
killing  and  capturing  officers  and  men  of  our  army. 

The  President  had  wisely  prepared  for  this  Mex- 
ican invasion;  he  anticipated  it,  and  was  ready  for- 
the  emergency.  Was  this  beginning  a  v/ar  "un- 
constitutionally by  him,"  to  defend  a  Slate  against 
invasion?  He  did  this,  and  did  no  more.  He 
caused  the  enemy  to  l>e  met  and  resisted  the  mo- 
ment they  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  State.  So  far  as 
he  was  to  be  governed  on  the  subject  of  boundary, 
he  could  look  to  no  other  boundary  than  the  Rio 
Grande  — none  other  had  ever  been  hinted  at,  much 
less  insisted  on.  The  Rio  Grande  had  been  named 
and  known  as  the  boundary  for  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury by  our  Government,  and  it  had  been  claimed 
and  defended  as  such  by  Texas.  If  the  President 
did  not  defend  this  boundary,  where  would  he 
have  found  one?  The  Nueces,  a  little  river  of  not 
over  100  miles  in  length,  was  no  boundary,  and 
had  never  been  described  as  such;  but  the  Rio 
Grande  had.  He  therefore  defended  it,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do. 

But  two  ways  exist  for  deternxining  controver- 
sies between  nations;  by  negotiation  and  by  war. 
No  w,  sir,  negotiation  had  utterly  failed,  after  every 
effort  for  its  aid  had  been  invoked  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Had  our  minister  been  at  liberty  to 
offer  the  Nueces  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  it 
would  not  have  been  received  by  Mexico.  And 
why?  Simply  because  she  would  not  hear  any 
proposition  whatever  from  him.  War  v/as  there- 
fore the  only  remaining  alternative  to  settle  exist- 
ing difSculties.  Mexico  refused  to  treat,  sent  for- 
ward her  army,  and  ours  on  the  spot  received  and 
overthrew  it.  Sir,  no  rational  mind  that  will  ex- 
amine the  matter  fairly,  can  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion, in  my  opinion,  other  than  that  the  President 
did  his  duty,  faithfully  and  truly,  and  deserves,  as 
he  will  receive,  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  all 
his  acts  in  regard  to  this  trying  crisis.  But,  sir, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  Congress  passed  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  declared  that  the  "loar  existed 
by  tlie  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico;"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  present,  all  but  14,  voting  for 
it,  and  all  the  Senators  present  but  two.  Notwith- 
standing this,  sir,  we  have  heard  nothing  but  denun- 


ciation against  the  President  by  the  entire  Whig 
party — I  mean  the  politicians;  and  finally,  as  a 
crowning  act  of  ojpposition,  a  vote  of  this  House  on 
the  3d  of  January  last  was  given,  that  the  war  was 
"■  unnectssarUy  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the 
President.''^  This  was  carried  by  a  strict  party 
^ote — 83  Whigs  for  it,  and  82  Democi-ats  against 
it.  Sir,  this  vote  is  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
country;  it  casts  upon  it  the  imputation  of  aggres- 
sion, inexcusable  aggression,  upon  the  rights  of  a 
sister  Republic,  by  and  through  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  upon  which  we  all  should  look  with 
sacred  reverence.  Never  was  there  a  more  serious 
charge;  never  a  charge  so  groundless,  nay,  so 
thoroughly  disproved  by  every  act  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  And,  sir,  I  shall  re-offer,  while  I  re- 
main a  member  of  this  House,  whenever  I  can 
under  its  rules,  resolutions  to  expunge  the  unjust 
sentence,  until  it  shall  be  obliterated  or  surrounded 
by  dark  and  ominous  lines,  warning  the  reader 
that  v/ithin  their  circumference  is  contained  an  as- 
persion on  the  national  honor  and  the  fidelity  of 
our  national  Administration,  and  to  l>€  ever  heed- 
ed, marked,  and  known  as  such.  But  I  have  not 
time  to  pui'sue  this  war  question.  It  was  justly 
begun  and  has  been  gloriously  terminated,  adding 
unfading  glory  to  our  arms  as  well  as  commem- 
orating our  magnanimity  and  humanity  in  con- 
ducting it.  My  object  was  to  show  that  the  Whig 
party  had  opposed  it  and  taken  sides  against  the 
country  on  this  as  on  the  other  great  issues  be- 
tween our  country  and  other  Powers  that  I  have 
briefly  noticed.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  far 
different  have  been  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Democratic  party.  On  all  these  questions,  va- 
ried as  they  have  been,  that  party  has  followed  no 
lead  but  that  of  the  country — no  star  but  her  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  republican  governments  de- 
pend upon  public  opinion;  monarchies  and  despo- 
tisms upon  the  will  and  interests  of  the  few,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  power.  With  us  it  is  public 
opinion  that  gives  vitality  and  force  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  energy  to  the  Government.  Upon  it 
alone  can  they  exist.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  popu- 
lar approval  or  disapproval  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principles  or  the  measures  of  Government 
to  be  adopted  by  those  who  are  to  administer 
them,  all  will  depend  on  the  views  of  those 
who  govern,  and  being  unknown,  must  be  taken 
on  trust  by  their  supporters  and  followers.  The 
difTerenee  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig  par- 
ties is  very  great  in  this  respect.  The  former  put 
forth  their  candidates,  avow  principles,  and  ask 
their  assent  to  such  principles  ;  all  can  know  them ; 
nothing  is  taken  on  trust.  The  Whigs  avow  no 
principles,  erect  no  platforms.  They  have  nomi- 
nated their  candidate,  and  certainly  they  have  taken 
him  on  trust.  General  Taylor  has  never  embraced 
any  political  principles,  if  we  believe  his  own  ad- 
missions. He  has  never  voted,  although  eligible 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  he  avows  no  princi- 
ples now.  Let  me  ask,  for  what  has  he  been  se- 
lected ?  Certainly  for  no  distinction  gained  as  a 
statesman;  for  no  political  sagacity — because  he 
confesses  himself  unacquainted  with  political  ques- 
tions What,  then,  commended  him  to  the  choice 
of  the  Whigs?  Simply  and  alone  his  military 
success  in  Mexico.  But,  sir,  I  would  like  to 
know  why,  if  this  was  the  only  object  of  the 
Whigs,  they  did  not  nominate  General  Scott  ? 
Why  was  he  overlooked?  The  General,  that  the 
party  have  been  in  the  habit  of  denominating  the 
hero  of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Vera  Cruz, 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  the.  battle-fields  near  Mexico: 
why  is  he  dropped  or  overlooked?  Hi-s  military 
successes  are  rather  more  numerous  than  that  of 
General  Taylor;  besides,  he  had  voted— had  some 
political  principles.  Will  the  friends  of  General 
Scott  feel  much  flattered  by  the  neglect?  If  mili- 
tary glory  was  the  great  desideratum,  I  cannot 
conceive  the  justice  in  passing  by  General  Scott. 
If  not  so,  and  principles  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  selection,  let  me  ask  why  the  party  have  in 
his  latter  days  abandoned  their  "  Harry  of  the 
West?"  For  long,  sir,  they  have  loved  to  denom- 
inate him  the  "^embodiment"  of  Whig  princi- 
ples. Have  they,  in  abandoning' him,  abandoned 
their  principles?  Tliey  used  to  speak  of  the  priur 
ciplesof  the  great  Whi?  party,  as  eternal  and  vital. 
Whereare  they  now  ?  V/hen  Mr.  Clay  was  thecan- 
didate,  their  principles  were  not  concealed — were 
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open  and  declared;  and  although  they  were  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  the  peopl.e,  there  was  some- 
thing to  respect  in  an  open  contest  for  principles, 
although  erroneous  as  I  think  they  were — when 
compared  with  that  stealthy ,  snake-like  policy  that 
makesno  marks,  leaves  notracks,and  is  tobe  taken 
entirely  on  trust,  without  any  evidence  of  what 
it  is,  or  is  to  be.  The  Whig  party  are  again  about 
to  resort  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1840. 
Previous  to  that  election,  they  had  announced 
Rome  principles,  some  policy,  but  had  been  defeat- 
ed. In  that  memorable  campaign,  they  made  no 
avow/its  for  the  public  eye-;  and  they  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  In  1844,  they  made  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  principles  their  creed  and  standard-bearer:  they 
failed.  In  1848  they  resort  to  the  plan  of  1840, 
and  take  a  candidate  who  avows  no  principles, 
and  they  avow  none,  in  the  hope  that,  unsuccess- 
ful with  an  avowal  of  principles,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  their  only  prospect  consists  in  success  with- 
out any.  Will  the  plan  succeed.-'  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  it  will. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Stewart]  says  the  Allison 
letter  of  General  Taylor  exhibits  his  principles. 
Well,  sir,  we  shall  see.  For  non-committalism, 
that  letter  out-Herods  Herod,  in  my  judgment. 
It  is  the  twenty-second  or  tvi^enty-third  of  the  se- 
ries that  General  Taylor  has  given  us.  Let  us 
see. 

The  first  paragraph  is  as  follows: 
"  "I  confess,  wliilst  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  which 
will  regulate  my  political  life,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
■with  all  the  minute  details  of  political  legi.slalion  to  give 
solemn  pledges  to  exert  my  influence,  if  I  were  President, 
to  carry  out  this  or  defeat  that  measure.  I  have  no  conceal- 
ment. I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  would  not  readily  pro- 
claim to  my  assembled  countrymen  ;  but  crude  impressions 
upon  matteis  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to-day  and 
wrong  to-mnrrow,  are,  perhaps,  not  the  best  test  of  fitness 
for  office.  One  who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges, 
cannot  be  confided  in  merely  on  account  of  them." 

In  this  he  says  he  has  great  cardinal  principles, 
but  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  legislation  to 
give  pledges  to  carry  them  out.  What  are  these 
principles  that  cannot  be  described.''  At  best  he 
admits  them  to  be  "  crude  impressions  upon  mat- 
ters of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to-day  and 
wrong  to-morrow."  Now,  Sir,  these  great  "  car- 
dinal principles"  that  he  possesses,  are  they  sub- 
ject to  this  contingency  of"  being  right  to-day  and 
wrong  to-morrow.'"'  If  so,  they  are  only  to  be 
right  one  day  and  wrong  the  next,  as  circum- 
stances may  indicate. 

But  further  of  the  letter: 

"  1  will  proceed,  however,  now  to  respond  to  your  inqui^ 
ries. 

"First.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  often  said.  I  am  a  Whig, 
but  not  an  ultra  Whig.  If  elected,  I  would  not  be  the  mei^e 
President  of  a  party.  I  would  endeavor  to  act  independent 
of  party  domination.  I  should  feel  hound  to  administer  the 
Government  untrammeled  by  parly  schemes." 

"  A  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig."  This  the 
General  is  sure  is  "  right  to-day,"  but  it  may  be 
"  wrong  to-morrow."  The  same  remark  is  true 
exactly  of  the  manner  he  would  administer  the 
Government.  Fie  would  administer  it  according 
to  this  plan  and  upon  this  principle,  if  he  should 
not  conceive  it  wrong  to-morrow. 

"  Second.  The  veto  power.  The  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Executive  to  interpose  his  veto  is  a  high  con- 
Bcrvative  power;  hut,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress. 
Indeed,  I  have  thought,  that  for  many  years  past,  the  known 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Executive  have  exercised'undue 
and  injurious  influence  upon  the  legislative  department  of 
tlie  Government;  and  for  this  cause  t  have  thought  our  sys- 
tem was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change  from  its  true 
theory.  The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may 
happen  to  occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control 
ihe  action  of  Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy  • 
nor  ought  liis  objections  to  be  interposed  where  questions 
of  constitutional  power  have  been  settled  by  the  various 
departments  of  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  peo- 
ple." 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  something  already 
in  regard  to  the  veto  power  as  viewed  by  our  op- 
ponents. But,  sir,  here  is  General  Taylor's  view 
of  it;  and  never  was  there  a  greater  error  made  in 
regard  to  its  exercise.  I  protest  against  such  a 
principle  as  is  here  avowed.  The  power,  he  says, 
"  ought  never  to  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of 
clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,"  &.c.  Sir,  what 
is  this  doctrine.'  Simply  this:  it  must  clearly  ap- 
pear that  the  legislation  is  unconstitutional  before 
the  veto  power  is  exercised.  The  very  reverse  is 
the  true  doctrine.  Legislation  ought  to  be  clearly 
constitutional,  or  it  ought  not  to  exist.    According 


to  this  doctrine,  a  thing  might  be  a  little  unconsti- 
tutional, but  not  being  clearly  so, doubts  beingcast 
upon  the  fact  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  therefore  the 
veto  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised.  This  is  an 
inversion,  I  conceive,  of  the  true  doctrine.  Legis- 
lation is  to  be  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  what 
is  not  clearly  within  its  limits  as  principal  and 
necessary  incident,  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned. 
General  Taylor  says,  what  is  not  clearly — that  is, 
notoriously — beyond  its  limits  ought  to  be  sanc- 
tioned and  to  be  considered  within  it.  This  avowal, 
at  best,  is  clear  of  his  salvo.  It  is  wrong  to-day, 
and  will  be  so  forever.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  error. 
"  Third.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
improvement  of  our  great  highwnys,  rivers,  lakes,  and  har- 
bor.s,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried 
out  by  the  Executive." 

Sir,  it  would  seem  that  General  Taylor  has  no 
views  whatever  on  the  subjects  just  enumerated. 
He  refers  it  all  to  Congress.  If  they  are  favorable 
to  a  tariff,  so  is  he;  if  favorable  to  harbors  and 
rivers,  so  is  he;  if  against  both,  so  is  he.  He  has 
no  principles  in  regard  to  these  subjects.  What- 
ever Congress  may  say,  he  is  for  that.  When 
favorable  to  these  measures,  he  is  favorable;  when 
against  them,  he  is  against  them.  Now,  sir,  this 
is  what  my  colleague  calls  General  Taylor's  plat- 
form. Nothing  is  said  in  this  platform  about  a 
bank,  about  the  sub-treasury,  about  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  If  this  is  the 
platform  of  the  Whigs  now,  what  has  become  of 
that  one  of  1844?  If  they  were  right  then,  why 
not  insist  upon  it  no  w  ?  But,  sir,  the  selection  of  their 
candidate  was  made  with  a  view  to  availability. 
They  make  no  platforms,  and  they  have  kicked 
from  under  them  that  one  of  1844,  and  are  now  in 
the  condition  of  certain  great  culprits  who  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  dance  upon  nothing,  as  a  pen- 
alty for  their  offences. 

In  all  the  letters  of  General  Taylor,  and  in  the 
Convention  that  nominated  him,  I  had  been  unable 
to  ascertain  what  were  his  or  their  principles.  To 
learn,  if  possible,  what  they  were,  I  attended  a  rati- 
fication meeting.  I  heard  several  speeches.  I  re- 
member a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Congress  who 
spoke  eloquently,  and,  as  the  newspapers  say,  "  at 
great  length."  In  speaking  of  the  General,  he  ob- 
served that  it  had  been  said  that  he  had  never  voted : 
"  Well,  for  his  part,  he  thought  this  was  no  objec- 
'tion;  it  was  in  his  favor.  He  was  a  good  Whig, 
'and  that  was  what  he  wanted.  He  did  not  want 
•  a  man  who  had  voted.  If  he  never  voted,  he  had 
'  done  some  fighting.  Others  objected  that  he  could 
'not  give  any  opinion  in  regard  to  certain  great 
'questions.  Well,  he  couldn't — he  couldn't,  be- 
'  cause  he  didn't  know  what  had  been  done  since 
'  he  left  the  United  States.  He  didn  't  know  what 
'had  been  done,  and  he  hadn't  time  to  learn  it. 
'  He  was  the  very  man  for  the  people.  But  it  was 
'said  he  was  illiterate  and  couldn't  write.  He 
'didn't  care  if  he  couldn't  write  his  name:  he  was 
'  honest;  he  was  the  man  of  the  people.  What  do 
'  you  think,  fellow-citizens,  makes  him  so  popular.' 
'  I'll  tell  you:  it  is  his  principles — ay,  fellow-citi- 
'zens,  his  principles!"  As  to  what  were  his  prin- 
ciples, the  people  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  It  was  about  as  definite  in  regard  to  his 
principles,  and  as  satisfactory  as  the  story  which 
I  heard  of  a  countryman,  who,  coming  into  an 
apothecary's  shop,  inquired,  "Do  you  keep  drugs 
andmedicines  here.'"  Apothecary:"  Yes."  "  How 
much  are  they.'"  Apothecary:  "They  are  con- 
siderable, I  reckon."  "Very  well,  I  will  take  one 
of  each." 

There  was  a  time,  sir,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  people  were  not  allowed  to  be  curious 
about  the  opinions  of  rulers;  they  were  not  thought 
entitled  to  know.  But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
this  now.  Men,  under  the  impulse  of  freedom, 
are  rising  up  everywhere  and  demanding  to  know 
the  views  and  designs  of  those  who  ai'e  ruling 
them  as  to  the  future.  A  party  here  seems  to  be 
the  only  exception. to  this  almost  univeral  feeling. 
What  a  contrast  to  this  feature  might  I  not  draw 
from  the  history  ofourown  country!  This  Repub- 
lic, newandglorious,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  start- 
ed boldly  forth,  amidst  the  universal  gloom,  with  a 
declaration  dedicated  to  mankind  of  the  principles 
to  be  contended  for;  the  great  platform  was  erected: 
it  raised  up  friends,  and  confounded  foes;  and  these 
principles,  the  title-page  of  our  national  existence 
containing  them,  will  remain,  to  be  admired  and 


venerated  while  the  Republic  itself  exists.  Sir, 
will  the  people,  after  a  period  of  seventy-two  years' 
national  existence,  Abandon  the  early  practice  of 
open  avowal,  and  devo^te  themselves  blindly  to  a 
man — a  mere  military  chieftain — who  avows  no 
principles,  and  has  not  a  particle  of  political  expe- 
rience.'   No,  sir,  they  will  not. 

I  remember  a  po€tic  fiction  that  furnishes  a  pic- 
ture of  disappointment  incident  to  blind  devo- 
tion. The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  induced 
his  followers  to  believe  that  beneath  the  silver  veil 
that  ever  hid  his  face,  glowed  a  countenance  radiant 
with  beauty,  and  worthy  to  command  all  their 
homage.  Blindly  he  led  them,  relying  upon  faith, 
until  it  suited  his  purposes  and  wickedness  to  un- 
deceive them.  At  last,  raising  the  veil,  he  exhib- 
ited deformity  itself  deformed,  exclaiming — 

"  There,  ye  vAse  saints,  behold  your  light,  your  star 
Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are." 

Sir,  this  was  fiction;  but  "truthMs  stranger  than 
fiction,"  and  blind  faith  in  mortal  man  may  be 
doomed  to  disappointments  as  great.  Let  m* 
commend  the  picture  to  the  confiding  followers  of 
General  Taylor. 

These  are  my  views  of  the  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party.  Sir,  I  would  not  pluck  a  laurel  from  his 
brow — deprive  him  of  a  single  ray  of  glory  that 
should  justly  surround  him.  He  has  been  select- 
ed for  his  military  achievements  alone,  as  I  have 
already  said.  How  many,  may  not  I  ask,  are 
there  to  whom  much  of  the  glory  claimed  for 
General  Taylor  does  not  justly  belong.'  Many  a 
brave  officer,  now  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  his 
admirers  and  supporters,  performed  services  as 
faithfully,  and  as  important  to  success,  as  did  the 
general.  How  many  brave  men  are  there  that  made 
up  the  ranks  of  that  glorious  army,  periled  all  for 
their  country,  fought  and  died  for  it,  whose  laurels 
are  now  bound  around  the  brow  of  the  commander.' 
Is  it  just.'  Sir,  the  labors,  perils,  and  courage  of 
others  are  the  materials  that  constitute  the  glory 
of  a  mere  chieftain;  and  never  was  it  more  truly 
so  than  in  the  instance  of  General  Taylor.  Now, 
does  this,  the  only  element  of  his  popularity, 
qualify  him  for  President  of  the  United  States.' 
Sir,  no  man  can  say  it  does;  and  let  me  ask,  where 
is  there  anything  else  to  commend  him — the  least 
evidence  of  civil  qualification  in  his  whole  life?  It 
exists  nowhere — is  not  to  be  found  or  pointed  out. 

I  have  made  these  remarks,  sir,  in  no  spirit  of 
unkindness.  To  the  Whigs  "  personally,  I  have 
no  objection;"  to  them  politically,  I  have  no  other 
feeling  in  the  world  but  to  see  them  defeated  in 
this  their  second  attempt  to  slide  into  power  by 
an  appeal  in  favor  of  men,  not  principles.  This 
cruising  without  flag,  or  banner,  or  papers,  always 
will  induce  scrutiny — suspicion;  and  certainly  it 
is  no  fault  of  those  who  suspect — who  doubt  the 
entire  fairness  of  the  "transaction."  It  is  the 
folly  of  those  who  give  grounds  to  suspect.  Sir, 
I  like  to  see  the  banner  I  am  to  follow — see  it^ 
motto,  behold  its  stars,  and  feel  that  it  is  known 
and  recognized  by  my  fellow-man.  Such,  happily, 
are  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  it 
moves  not  without  these  emblems — the  insignia 
that  shall  enable  every  beholder  to  distinguish  its 
banner  from  all  other  banners; — its  principles  are 
broadly  spread  out  upon  its  ample  folds.  Be  vic- 
tory or  defeat  the  fortune  of  the  day,  still  the  ban- 
ner is  ever  the  same;  on  it  remains  the  same  great 
truths.  In  the  contest  that  is  to  come,  sir,  I  have 
no  fears.  Our  opponents  are  made  up  of  discord- 
ant materials,  having  no  sympathies  in  common, 
and  no  principles  in  common;  they  cannot,  under 
such  circumstances,  hope  to  succeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  identity  of  that  party  whose  labors  have 
conducted  this  Republic  to  its  present  greatness,  is 
perfect;  its  platform  is  erected — broad  enough  for 
all  to  stand  on  who  love  the  Constitution,  and  up- 
hold the  country  in  her  perils,  and  who  sympa- 
thize in  the  great  principles  of  Democracy. 

But,  sir,  for  a  moment  I  must  remark  on  the 
consistency  of  the  Whigs.  We  all  remember 
with  what  bitterness  they  denounced  and  depre- 
cated the  election  of  General  Jackson.  "  War, 
pestilence,  and  famine,"  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  election  of  a  military  chieftain.  Now, 
sir,  a  man  is  selected  alone  and  exclusively  for  his 
military  services,  nothing  else! 

They  had  a  perfect  horror  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
because  of  his  non-committalism,  as  they  called  it. 
Now,  this  is  the  chief  virtue  of  their  candidate ! 
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They  have  opposed  the  war  with  Mexico  with 
one  consent — denounced  it  as  "  unholy,"  "  un- 
just," "unnecessary,"  and  "  unconsiiiutional," 
and  applied  every  epithet  of  condemnation  to  it 
ihat  could  be  thought  of — yet,  noiwithstandTngall 
this,  they  seize  upon  its  glories,  bind  them  around 
the  brow  of  a  General,  make  him  their  candidate, 
and  hope  to  win  their  way  to  power  through  its 
very  existence. 

They  declaimed  against  Mr.  Van  Burfen  on  ac- 
count of  the  employment  of  bloodhounds  in  the 
Florida  war.  In  vain  his  friends  apologized — in- 
sisted,-that  it  was  his  officers — the  War  Depart- 
ment:.all  would  not  do.  They  pressed  it  upon  u.s. 
And  I  remember  well  the  impressions  made  on  the 
public  mind  by  pictures  of  the  "poor  Indian,'^  as 
he  was  called,  running  for  life,  almost  exhausted, 
struggling,  onward  and  onward,  fainting  with  fear 
and  exhaustion,  still  pursued  by  the  relentless 
bloodhound,  wifli  fiery  eyes  and  bloody  tongue. 
Sir,  I  remember  it  well.  And  now  Ihey  have  for- 
gotten this,  and  nominated  the  man  that,  I  think, 
the  following  letter  will  show  to  be  the  author  of 
the  scheme.  It  is  addressed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment; and  the  author  "  begs  leave  eigain  to  urge''' 
it,  as  the  only  means  of  ridding  the  country  of  the 
Indians.     But  here  it  is: 

Headquarters,  Armv  OF  THE  South,      ) 
Fort  Brooke,  July  28,  1839.  l 

Sir:  I  have, the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  communication, 
this  moment  received,  on  the  subject  of  procuring  blood- 
hounds from  thelsland  of  Cuba,  to  aid  tlie  arniyin  itsopera- 
tions  against  the  hostiles  of  Florida.  lam  decidedly  in  favor 
of  th:  measure,  and  beg  leave  ogam  tj  urge  it  as  the  only 
means  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  Indians,  who  are  now  bro- 
•ken  up  into  small  parties,  that  take  Shelter  vi  swamps  and  ham- 
fnocks  as  the  army  approaches,  making  it  impossible  for  lis  to 
follow  or  Overtake  them  without  the  aid  of  such  auxiliaries. 

Should  this  measure  meet  the  approbation  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  necessary  authoriiy  be  granted,  1  will  open  a 
■correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Evcrston,  through 
Major  Hunt,  assistant  quartermaster  at  Savannah,  and  will 
authorize  him,  if  it  can  he  done  on  reasonable  terms,  to 
employ  afew  dogs,  with  persons  who  understand  their  man- 
agement. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  my  object  in  employ- 
ing dogs  is  only  to  ascertain  where  the  Indians  can  be  found, 
not  to  worry  them. 

I  liave  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOK, 
Bt.  Br.  Gen.  TJ.  S.  Ji.,  Commaiiding. 

To  Gen.  R.  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  it  was  cruel,  unjust,  barbarous,  and  unchris- 
tian, and  sufficient  to  condemn  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  what  effect  ought  it  to  have  now.' 
What  will  the  Whigs  say  now.'  it  will  be  their 
turn  to  defend.  Many  memorials  were  presented 
to  the  26th  Congress  against  the  employment  of 
"  such  auxiliaries."* 

But,  sir.  General  Taylor's  position  is  the  more 
difficult  to  reconcile,  the  more  it  is  investigated. 
He  declares  that  lie  will  not  be  the  candidate  of  a 
party — yet  he  is  nominated  by  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans, accepts,  and  returns  them  his  thanks.  He 
was  nominated  by  a  convention  of  Natives  of  Pilts- 


'  The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  most  of  the 
memorials  :  "  As  a  Territory  of  the  United  Slates,  Florida 
i.s  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  and  we 
earnestly  beseech  Congi  ess  to  interpose  its  authority  to  avert 
this  attempt,  and  preserve  our  country  from  the  deep  dis- 
grace' which  must  be  inflicted  by  so  foul  a  blot  upon  the 
national  character."  Many  thousand  names  are  signed  to 
these  memorials;  many  prominent  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Union.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  about  sixty  me- 
morials;  Dr.  Sturgeon  some  fifteen;  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  Mr.  Clayton,  each  several.  Mr.  Prnffit,  of  Indiana, 
offred  a  resolution  for  information  on  the  subject.  But  the 
following,  offered  by  the  hormrable  J.  Q,.  Adams,  affords  a 
most  striking  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  measure : 

"  House  of  Representatives,  March  9, 1840. 
"  Mr.  Adams  submitted  the  following  resolution : 
"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  report 
to  this  House  the  natural,  prtlitical,  and  martial  history  of  the 
bloodhounds,  showing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  that  class  of 
warriors  to  be  the  associates  of  the  gallant  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  specifyina  the  nice  discrimination  of  his  scent 
between  the  blood  of  the  freeman  and  the  blood  of  the  slave 
—between  the  blood  of  the  armed  warrior  and  that  of  women 
or  children— between  the  blood  of  the  black,  white,  and 
colored  men— between  the  blood  of  savage  Seminoles  and 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pious  Christian.  Also,  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  bloodhounds,  and  of  their  conductors  im- 
ported by  this  Government,  or  by  the  authorities  of  Flo'rida, 
from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  the  cost  of  that  importation. 
Also,  whether  a  further  importation  of  the  same  heroic  race 
into  the  State  of  Maine,  to  await  the  contingency  of  a  con- 
tested northeastern  boundary  question,  is  contemplated,  or 
only  to  set  an  example  to  be  followed  by  our  possible  ad- 
versary in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  Whether  measures  have 
been  taken  to  secure  exclusively  to  ourselves  the  employ- 
ment of  this  auxiliary  force,  and  whether  he  deems  it  ex- 
pedient to  extend  to  the  said  bloodhounds  and  theirposterity 
the  benefits  of  the  pension  laws." 


burg,  in  May,  1847,  at  which  the  two  followmg 
resolutions  were  adopted;  and  the  nomination  thus 
made  he  accepts  with  thanks,  thus  becoming  their 
candidate,  and  of  course  approving  their  prin- 
ciples: 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention,  anxious  only  for  Mie  ad- 
vancement of  American  interests,  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  the  integrity  of  American  principles, 
do  propose  to  the  American  people,  as  a  candidate  to  he  voted 
for  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  the  name  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  for  President. 

"Resolved,  That  with  the  true  American  principle  o 
.American  birth  as  a  future  test  of  citizenship  in  view,  '  the 
twenty-one-years  doctrine,'  so  called,  has  been,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be,  710  more  than  a  stepping-stone  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  end." 

Again,  he  is  nominated  by  the  Whigs  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  friends  from  Louisiana  declare  that 
he  will  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  Convention — 
abandoning  twice  in  a  few  months  what  appeared 
to  be  cardinal  principles  with  him.  How  would 
such  stability  do  for  a  President.' 

I  iTiust  now  say  a  word  about  the  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  party.  They  are  before  the  na- 
tion; the  platform  is  erected,  and  all  m.iy  examine 
it  freely,  and  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  ac- 
cept it  if  they  choose.  Few  men  in  our  country 
possess  the  eminent  services,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  candidates  of  our  party:  lives  of  ser- 
vice, filled  with  the  unwavering  confidence  of  the 
people  at  all  periods,  attest  their  value.  No  man 
in  the  field,  in  the  executive  chamber,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  cabinet,  or  as  a  diplomatist,  has  been  more 
eminently  successful  than  has  General  Cass.  A 
life  of  active  service  furnishes  the  clearest  insight 
into  his  principles,  and  proves  their  purity  and  his 
patriotism. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell,  and  Mr.  T.  requested 
Mr.  Rockwell  to  give  him  a  few  minutes  to  reply 
to  some  remarks  of  his  colleague ;  but  on  Mr. 
Rockwell's  refusal,  Mr.  T.  resumed  his  seat.] 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  OREGON. 

SPEECH   OF    MR.   S.   W.  DOWNS, 

OF  LOUISIANA, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  2,  1848. 

[This  speech  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  Debate  on 
the  Oregon  bill,  published  in  the  Appendix.  It  should  have 
been  inserted  on  page  699,  immediately  after  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Niles  ] 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government 
in  Oregon  being  under  consideration  in  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  DOWNS  said:  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
debate  upon  this  bill,  which  was  entirely  unex- 
pected to  me  at  least,  should  have  taken  the  turn 
it  has  this  morning.  I  supposed  yesterday  that 
there  was  a  general  understanding — it  being  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  with  one  modification,  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage— that  this  twelfth  section  should  be  stricken 
out.  This  was  the  understanding  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  The  gentleman  who  acts  in  be- 
half of  the  committee,  in  the  ab.sence  of  the  chair- 
man, assented  to  that  course.  I  am  very  sorry  he 
has  changed  his  course,  and  has  this  morning 
withdrawn  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  twelfth 
section.  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  that,  in  acting  tipon  this 
bill,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  introduce  the 
question  of  slavery.  A  bill  so  important  as  this 
should  be  passed  without  raising,  unnecessarily, 
that  vexed  question.  I  believe  1  may  say,  I  re- 
gretted its  introduction  as  much  as  any  member 
of  this  body.  I  wish  to  be  understood  upon  this 
subject.  I  hold  not  extreme  opinions  on  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  new  territory.  I  stop  a 
good  deal  short  of  the  opinion,  it  is  well  known, 
which  some  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  entertain. 
I  do  not  choose  to  pursue  it  as  far  at  present  as 
some  gentlemen  do.  I  have  been  contending  for 
moderation,  forbearance,  for  no  denunciations,  for 
standing  where  we  have  always  heretofore  stood. 
I  have  never  contended,  that  by  operation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  a  new  terri- 
tory, slavery  necessarily  existed.  I  have  assumed 
no  such  position.  That  is  a  question  which  has 
not  been  much  discussed.  I  do  not  choose  to 
commit  myself  fully  upon  it.  But  I  may  say  that 
no  man,  up  to  this  time,  ever  heard  me  express  a 
desire  to  be  exonerated  from  an  expression  of  my 


opinions.  I  do  not  ask  it  now.  But  it  requires 
further  elucidation.  My  present  impressions  are 
these:  I  am  willing  to  leave  Ihe  question  where  I 
believe  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  v/illing  that  it  should  be  left,  viz:  with, 
the  people  of  the  Territories  themselves.  Hence 
it  was  that  I  hoped  this  bill  would  be  permitted  to 
pflss  without  requiring  the  express  declaration  of 
Congress  as  to  the  position  they  will  take  upon 
this  exciting  question.  Now,  upon  what  right,  or 
upon  what  ground,' can  those  who  hold  a  different 
opinion  object  to  this  course.'  According  to  their 
own  principles,  they  ought  not  to  object  for  a  mo- 
riient.  Their  first  principle  is,  thtit  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  as  they  exist,  in  new  Territories 
slavery  cannot  exist.  It  is  not  contended  that  it 
was  ever  established  there;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
exist,  according  to  their  own  doctrine.  The  whole 
weight  of  argument  seems  to  be  against  tho.^e  who 
insist  that  Congress  should  now  interpose.  Where 
is  the  necessity,  if  their  principle  is  correct.'  But  in 
this  case  it  is  not  left  a  blank.  The  people  of  Oregon 
have  moved  in  regard  to  the  subject.  They  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  made  a  provision,  which  I 
think  is  tantamount  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale,] 
prohibiting  slavery,  as  though  there  was  a  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  the  prohibition  there,  or  that 
we  supposed  they  had  provided  for  its  establish- 
ment. Does  striking  out  the  twelfth  section  inter- 
fere with  it  in  any  way.'  Not  at  all.  Not  in  the 
least.  I  was  astonished  at  the  strange  position  as- 
sumed by  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, [Mr.  Badger,]  that  unless  this  proposition 
was  adopted,  all  their  laws  would  be  abrogated. 
It  was  sufficiently  answered  by  the  honorable  Sen- 
ators from  Texas  and  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Rusk 
and  Mr.  Butler.]  But  1  presume  there  are  very 
few  in  this  Senate  who  entertain  that  opinion. 
Those  laws  were  adopted  in  Oregon  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  This  Government  had  failed 
to  extend  its  laws  over  them.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  have  laws  for  their  government. 
It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  act  recognize 
them  or  not.  They  were  adopted  because  they 
had  no  other  laws  there.  They  will,  so  far  as  they 
are  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
cease  when  our  laws  arc  extended  over  them.  I 
know  not  by  what  authority,  except  by  consent  of 
the  people,  they  have  any  operation  at  all  even 
now;  but  whatever  authority  they  have  will  remain, 
i^  is  certain,  whatever  you  enact  here,  until  your 
new  system  goes  into  operation;  and  then,  when 
not  inconsistent  with  it.  Why,  then,  should  those 
who  contend  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  Oregon  raise  this  question  here.'  In  the  first 
place,  according  to  their  own  principle,  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  what  they  wish  to  avoid.  In  the 
next  place,  they  have  a  positive  enactment  of  the 
Provisional  Government  forbidding  it.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  cannot  be  a  man  who  believes  fora 
moment  that  slavery  can  exist  there.  You  cannot 
induce  a  man  holding  slaves  to  go  there  with  his 
slaves.  It  would  be  perfectly  useless.  Everybody 
seems  to  admit  that.  Upon  these  three  grounds, 
then,  the  case  stands  clearly  against  us.  You  have 
it  all  your  own  way.  And  yet  it  is  insisted  here 
now,  without  object,  and  therefore  insultingly,  that 
this  measure  must  be  rammed  down  our  throats, 
nolens  volens  !  Is  this  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love, 
compromise,  and  concession,  in  which  our  glori- 
ous Union  originated .'  Could  it  have  grown  up 
under  the  influence  of  such  feelings.'  Will  it  last 
while  such  are  indulged  .'  These  are  thoughts  on 
which  we  ought  all  to  ponder  and  to  pause.  I  have 
never  yet  despaired  of  the  Union;  I  hope  I  never 
shall.  I  am  not  disposed  to  brood  over  evils  that 
may  never  come;  but  such  a  measure,  at  such  a 
time,  under  suph  circuinstances — ofiered  voluntari- 
ly as  a  boon  one  day,  and  snatched  back  the  next; 
unnecessary,  not  practical;  as  useless  to  you  a.s 
the  pound  of  flesh  to  the  Jew,  but  death  to  us— is, 
it  is  painful  to  confess,  no  omen  of  good  !  It  can- 
not be  contended  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  some  gentlemen  may  have  been 
surprised  at  the  concessions  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale,]  the  other 
day,  when  he  withdrew  his  amendment;  but  they 
see  now,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  gentleman  un- 
derstood what  he  was  doing.  Whatever  may  have 
been  considered  as  to  concession  in  the  withdrawal 
of  that  amendment  at  the  time,  it  is  evident  now 
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that  the  question  oftheWilmot  proviso  ia  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  involved  in  the  twelfth  section  of  this 
bill  as  in  the  amendment.  And  when  the  amend- 
ment of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Florida  was 
also  withdrawn,  it  was  understood  that  the  bill 
should  be  passed  without  either;  but  now  the  head 
of  the  committee  has  abandoned  that  position  and 
withdrawn  his  amendment,  and  I  regret  to  say  we 
are  back  in  the  same  position  in  which  we  were 
before  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  withdrawn.  And  we  have  no 
choice.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  1  do  not 
think  this  ought  to  be  pressed  upon  us,  under  the 
circumstances,  at  this  time. 

I  had  no  idea  of  saying  a  word  upon  this  stib- 
ject.     Upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  questions, 
my  disposition  is  to  hear,  and  to  be  informed,  not 
to  speak.     But  I  was  so  much  astonished  at  the 
course  taken  this  morning;  I  fell  it  to  be  so  unpro- 
pitious  a  course  to  produce  harmony  on  this  sub- 
ject— so  calculated  to  lead  to  evil  consequences — 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  inclination  1  felt  to  raise 
my  voice  against  it.     I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  general  discussion  upon  this  subject.    I  believe 
the  die  is  cast.     Gentlemen  see  that  this  question 
must  be  met,  and  perhaps  it  may  as  well  be  met 
here  as  anywhere  else.     It  seems  to  be  the  neces- 
sary tendency  of  the  proceeding  of  to-day;  .still,  at 
this  stage  of  the  debate,  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  large,  although 
there  were  some  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Niles]  that  are  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  would  consider  myself  derelict  in  duty  if  1 
were,  to  permit  them  to  pass  without  notice.     But 
here,  be  it  remarked,  as  in  all  other  phases  of  this 
matter,  we  act  on  the  defensive.    I  shall  not  attempt 
to  quote   tlie   precise  words  of  the  Senator,  but 
merely  state  the  substance  of  some  of  the  points 
made  by  him.     As  I  understand,  one  of  his  posi- 
tions is",  that  the  jiower  of  this  Government  rests 
with  the  South;  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
power  and  most  of  the  high  offices  held  there,  and 
that  that  power  is  maintained  by  the  institution  of 
slavery.     Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause 
for  a  complaint  of  this  kind.     I  do  not  believe  that 
it  ever  entered  into  the  designs  or  thoughts  of  the 
people  of  the  South  that  this  predominance  in  re- 
lation to  public  offices  should  prevail  in  the  South. 
If  it  has  existed,  it  has  arisen  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  and  not  from  any  design  on  the  pai't  of 
the  South.     If  it  has  happened  that  more  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  Government  have  come  from 
the  South,  to  say  that  they  have  been  brought  into 
office  by  the  power  of  this  slave  question,  is  an 
assertion  which  has  no  foundation.    But  gentlemen 
say  that  the  greater  numberof  Presidents  have  been 
taken  from  the  South,  and  that  it  has  been  through 
the  influence  of  this  slave  question.    You  might  as 
well  say  tliat  the  man  who  fought  at  the  head  of 
our  army  for  our  liberties  in  the  Revolution,  and 
who  was  by  acclamation  placed  in  the  Presidential 
chair  afterwards,  attained  these  honors  by  means 
of  the  slave  question.     Why  was  it  that  he  was 
placed  in  the  most  distinguished  position  in  the 
revolutionary  war?     Why  was  it  that  the  sinews 
of  war  were  placed  in  his  hands  .>    It  was  not  by  a 
caucus  of  southern  men;  it  was  not  upon  southern 
soil,  but  in  the  North.     He  did  not  assume  his 
command  in  the  South.     Did  it  enter  into  the  con- 
ceptions of  either  the  North  or  the  South  that  he 
was  placed  there  because  he  came  from  the  South  .' 
Not  at  all;  but  because  he  had  rendered  more  ser- 
vice to  the  country  than  any  other  man.     He  was 
consequentlythe  people's  choice.  The  same  almost 
might  be  said  of  other  Presidents  and  high  officers 
from  the  South.     Whoever  pretended  that  .Teffer- 
son,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Marshall,  and 
others  like  them, owed  their  high  places  and  honors 
to  the  slave  power,  as  it  is  called  .'    Who  thought 
of  such  a  thing  when  they  came  into  power.'     No, 
sir;  blame  us  not  if  we  have  had  inore  high  offices 
than  you;  it  was  not  our  fault;  we  left  these  tilings 
to  the  natural  course  of  the  Government.     If  you 
had  had  the  same  or  a  greater  preponderance,"  we 
should  not  have  complained.     But  can  you  not  see 
other  causes  for  this  preponderance.'     They  may 
suggest  themselves  to  all  minds — the  history  of  the 
country  suggest  them — but  I  shall  not  here  state 
them.     There  are  some  things  in  this  Government 
besides  officers. 

I  dislike  to  institute  comparisons  ;  Ihey  are  al- 
ways ofi'ensive;  but  when   such  distinctions  are 


raised,  we   must   advert   to  them.     We  cannot, 
when  we  enter  into  battle,  always  choose  our  own 
weapons;  we  must  be  governed  in  some  degree  by 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  contend.    When  we 
are  taunted  v/ith  the  insinuation  that  we  are  over- 
running the  Union  with  our  slave  power,  it  is,  I 
must  say,  a  most  unmerited  and  unjust  accusation. 
There  are  some  things  as  valuable  and  as  dear  to 
us  as  office;  there  are  some  things  that  come  more 
directly  home  to  our  fire-sides  than  office,  for  in- 
stance, your  commerce  and  your  trade:  how  does 
the  comparison  stand  there.'    Take  your  inland 
trade.     What  have  been  the  operations  between 
the  North  and  the  South.'    The  North  has  grown 
up  under  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
which  have  borne  most  oppressively  in  some  cases 
upon  the  South.    They  have  borne  us  to  the  dust, 
yet   we   have   not   complained.     We    have  seen 
our  substance  taken  away  from  us;  we  have  seen 
the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  North  built  up 
by  the  commerce  and  labor  of  the  South;*  we  have 
seen  their  ships  in  every  part  of  the  globe  laden 
for  the  most  part  with  the  products  of  the  South; 
we  have  submitted  to  it  all,  and  complained  but 
little.     We  have  depended  upon  the  action  and 
operation  of  the  Constitution  for  a  mitigation  of 
these  oppressions.   It  conies  slowly  and  grudgingly 
when  it  comes  at  ail.     I  believe  I  may  safely  say 
for  all  the  South,  you   may  have  every  President 
from  the  North,  if  he  be  a  man  in  other  respects 
as  acceptable,  and  no  man  in  the  South  will  raise 
his  voice  ugainst  it.     The  people  of  the  South  do 
not  come  to  this  Government  for  office;  politicians 
may  struggle  and  contend  for  offices,  but  I  speak 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  South.  They 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  your  offices.     You  may 
have  all  your  Presidents  and  your  Secretaries  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  and  we  will  never  complain. 
We  consider  this  Union   a  solemn  compact;  we 
wish  to  abide  by  it,  and   not  reproach   our  breth- 
ren of  the  North.   -The  interests  of  the  South, 
without  the  aid  of  this  Union,  might  have  gone  on 
very  well — I  will  not  say  as  well;  but  I  will  say 
that  the  South  could  have  belter  dispensed  with 
the  Union  than  the  North;  and  if  I  were  disposed 
to  pursue  this  question  further,  I  would  ask,  what 
would  a  certain  portion  of  the  North  be  without 
the  Union  ?     Where  would  have  been   employed 
the  ships  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.' 
Where  would  have  been  the  sale  for  their  produc- 
tions.'    Where   the  value   that  is  given  to  every 
littlestream  of  water  that  flows  through  their  sterile 
hills.'     Where  the  price  that  is  paid  for  their  gra- 
nite and  their  ponds  of  ice,  enriching  them  more 
than  our  fertile  fields.'     Give  all  the  wealth  that 
has  gone  from  the  South  to  the  North  back  again, 
and  walls  of  granite,  and  palaces,  and, towns,  virould 
rise  there  also.     Reproach  us  not,  then,  for  any 
supposed  advantage  on  account  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  or  any  other  peculiar  advantage   we 
have  under  the  Constitution.     You  have  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  and  you  feel,  and  you  know  it. 
We  do  not  complain,  neither  should  you. 

Another  position  assumed  by  the  gentleman  is, 
that  the  question  presented  here  is,  whether  we 
shall  adopt  slavery  in  Oregon  or  not — whether  we 
shall  carry  it  beyond  the  boundary  where  it  al- 
ready exists .'  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  understand 
why  the  gentleman  places  it  upon  this  footing.  He 
says  it  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  to  leave  the 
Territories  where  we  find  them,  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  Do  we  propose  to  make  any  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  Oregon  .'  If  I 
should  come  and  ask  to  be  permitted  to  take  my 
negroes  to  Oregon,  then  the  case  would  be  differ- 
ent. But  who  would  ever  think  of  conveying  his 
slaves  there .'  With  what  propriety  can  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  slavery  ever  will  exist  there.'  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  is — to  say  noth- 
ing about  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion. And  I  would  go  further  and  enter  into  a 
compact,  that  not  only  upon  this  occasion,  but 
upon  no  occasion  hereafter,  shairthe  question  be 
agitated.  I  believe  the  whole  South  will  agree  with 
me.  We  have  not  introduced  the  subject.  Our 
proper  position  on  this  question  is  defensive.     All 


that  we  wish  is,  that  we  rmty  not  be  encroached 
upon.  Has  the  South  contended  that  where  sla- 
very does  not  exist,  it  shall  be  extended  .'  Never 
has  any  such  proposition  been  set  up  bj^the  South, 
and  never  will  it  be.  But  we  were  told  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
that  the  interests  connected  with  slavery  had  pro- 
duced the  Mexican  war;  that  the  war  grew  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas;  and  that  annexation  wa» 
the  offspring  of  the  slaveholding  interest.  Wheit 
the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written  impar- 
tially, it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  South.  But  I 
shall  not  go  into  that  qi^testion  now.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  do  so.  When  Texas  first  succeeded  in 
establishing  her  independence,  when  the  questiorr 
was  first  mooted  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  I  recollect  distinctly  that  many  of 
the  people  of  my  State  took  decided  ground  against^ 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  danger»thal  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State  might  be  interfered 
with.  That  ground  was  taken  by  many  of  the 
presses  of  the  country;  but,  sir,  this  question  of 
slavery  began  to  be  agitated  at  the  North.  You 
must  recollect  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence  that 
took  place  here  in  March,  1843,  when  a  formal 
manifesto  was  sent  out  from  the  free  States  against 
annexation  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  which  the 
most  violent  attack  was  made  on  the  South.* 
Where  was  the  necessity  of  thus  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  agitating  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time  .'  Who  commenced  it.'  Was  ifi 
the  South  .' 

Here  was  the  commencement  of  the  agitation^- 
the  South  was  all  quiet.  We  feft  it  to  the  decision 
of  the  people,  whatever  that  decision  might  be. 
But  for  that  proclamatiim,  and  the  feelings  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  annexation  might  have  been  long  de- 
layed. As  it  was  then,  so  it  will  be  again.  We 
do  not  start  the  question;  but  when  the  qiiestiort 
is  made,  it  is  not  the  character  of  tlve  South  to  pass 
it  by.  They  will  expostulate  with  their  friends  in 
the  North;  they  will  do  all  that  dignity  and  a  sense 
of  honor  permit  them  to  do  to  prevent  it;  but  when 
it  comes,,  they  will  meet  it  as  it  ought  to  be  met. 
They  will  stand  firm,  as  did  our  fathers  in  the 
Revolution.  They  have  done  so  already,  and  it  is 
their  glory  that  they  have  done  so.  They  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  if  they  had 
not  done  it;  and  I  assure  gentlemen  they  will  do 
it  still.  But  do  not  place  us  in  a  false  position;  \t 
is  your  own  aggression.  Let  us  then  bury  the 
question,  and  swear  upon  the  altar  of  the  Consti- 
tion  that  it  shall  not  be  exhumed.     If  you  will  not 


*Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1846,  said  : 

"  Has  not  tlie  (Constitution  given  the  people  great  pros- 
perity .'  Has  it  not  made  our  flag  float  in  every  sea  on  earth  .' 
Has  it  not  fostered  our  manufaeturcs.''  Where  would  IV^as- 
sachusetts  have  been  without  it.'  Not  the  Massachusetts 

SHE  NOW  IS." 


*  This  apiieal  was  preceded  by  the  reltbrated  speech  of 
Mr.  John  a.  Adams,  "  IVorii  the  "iGth  of  June  to  the  7lh  of 
July,  1S38,"  and  of  which  lie  said,  "  the  session  ofCongress 
closed  before  I  could  finisli ;"  and  at  Braintree,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1842;  and  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webswer  ia 
March,  1837.  Here  are  the  names  sijriied  to  the  address,  and 
some  extracts  from  it.  Here  was  the  gauntler  tirst  thrown 
at  us,  as  it  is  now  ;  and  because  we  took  it  up — because  we 
were  compelled  in  self-defence  to  take  it  up— we  are  ac- 
cused of  encroacliing  on  other  portions  of  the  Union  I 

The  ud<iress  itself  is  not  toihe  people  of  the  United  States, 
hut  "  To  the  People  of  the  Free  States  of -the  Union."  It  is 
dated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  and  is  signed  by  twenty-one 
abolition  members  of  Congress,  as  follows :  John  Quiney 
Adams,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  Christo- 
pher Morgan,  Hilaud  Hall,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  SlaleyN. 
Clark,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Joshua  JR.  Giddings,  Thomas  C.  Crit- 
tenden, Joshua  M.  Howard,  David  Bronson,  George  N. 
Briggs,  Archibald  L.  Linn,  William  Slade,  Shelbrook  J. 
Andrews,  John  MattoXjjVictory  Birdseye,  Truman  Smith, 
Charles  Hudson,  Thomas  A.  'I'omlinson. 

This  document  ought  to  bri'readby  every  manofthe  South. 
I  can  now  furnish  only  a  few  quotations.    It  commences — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  in  closing  our  duties  to  our  con- 
stituents and  our  country,  as  members  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Congress,  feel  bound  to  call  your  attention  very  briefly  to 
the  project  lone  entertained  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and  in- 
tended soon  to  he  consummated — the  annexation  of  Texas 
TO  THIS  Union. 

"  In  the  press  of  business  incidental  to  the  last  days  of  the 
session  of  Congress,  we  have  not  time,  did  we  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, to  enter  upon  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  force  upon  our  minds  the  conviction  that  tiiis  project 
is  liy  no  means  abandoned ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try interested  in  the  continuance  of  domestic  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  in  these  United  States  have  solemnly  and 
unalterably  determined  tliat  it  shall  speedily  be  carried  into 
execution;  that  by  this  admission,  a  new  slave  Territory 
and  slave  States,  the  undue  ascendency  of  the  slaveholding 
power  in  the  Government,  shall  be  secured  and  riveted  be- 
yond all  redemption. 

"  The  open  avowal  of  the  Texans  themselves,  the  fre- 
quent and  anxious  negotiations  of  our  own  Government, 
the  resolutions  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  the  nu- 
merous declarations  of  membi,rs  of  Congress,  the  tone  of 
the  southern  press,  as  well  as  the  direct  application  of  the 
Texan  Government,  make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  doubt 
that  annexation  and  a  formation  of  several  new  slaveholding 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


do  so,  take  your  own  course;  but  I  beg  of  you, 
when  you  come  to  speak  of  us  and  of  our  acts, 
Bpeak  of  us  as  we  are,  and  of  our  acts  according 
to  their  true  interpretation;  speak  of  us  as  being 
encroached  upon  and  as  resisting — not  as  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  our  institutions  where  they  are  not 
acceptable.  The  South,  willing  as  she  is  to  make 
concessions,  is  not  so  fond  of  them  as  to  make  use- 
less concessions. 


THE  VETO  POWER— RELATION  OF  PARTIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  B.  L.  CLARKE, 

OF  KENTUCKY, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  26,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  • 
Mr.  CLARKE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Since  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  by  the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  numerous  inquiries 
have  been  submitted  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
as  to  his  political  faith  and  creed,  and  the  positions 
he  occupies  upon  the  important  questions  which 
have  heretofore  separated  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties. It  is  maintained,  and  I  think  justly,  too,  that 
the  people,  whose  agent  he  seeks  to  be,  have  the 
right  to  know  the  principles  by  which  he  intends 
to  be  governed  in  the  event  of  his  election.  When 
the  member  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart] 
announced,  in  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
just  delivered,  that  he  intended  to  furnish  and  show 
the  political  platform  upon  which  General  Taylor 
stood,  I  had  supposed  that  his  speech  would  con- 
sist of  something  more  than  his  usual  vituperation 
and  tirade  of  abuse  of  others.  In  this  1  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment;  for  in  his  hour's  speech 
he  has  only  briefly  referred  to  General  Taylor's 
very  peculiar  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  veto 
power,  and  declared  that  General  Taylor  is  the 
peace  candidate,  and  a  man  whose  feelings  are  all 
opposed  to  war.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
this  declaration  is  intended  for  the  northern  mar- 
ket, whilst  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  where  it 
may  be  necessary,  he  will  be  held  up  as  the  great- 
est warrior,  the  most  renowned  military  chieftain 
of  this  or  any  other  age.  I  propose  first  to  in- 
quire in  what  those  peace,  anti-war  propensities 
of  General  Taylor  consist;  and  I  beg  leave  here 
to  say  that  I  do  this  without  the  least  intention  of 


Stales,  were  originally  the  policy  and"  desisn  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  arrd  the  Executive  of  the  nation. 

"  Although  perfectly  aware  thai  many  important  and  con- 
trolling objections  to  annexation  exist,  iiside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  we  have,  in  this  address,  confined  ourselves 
principally  to  that,  because  of  its  paramomit  importance, 
and  because  the  advocates  of  annexation  distinctly  place  it  upon 
that  «rouiul." 

Tlie  address  then  proceeds  to  quote  some  opinions  of  Mr. 
Webster,  in  March,  1837,  as  follows: 

"  We  all  see  that  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is 
likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  country  ;  and  [  frankly  avow  my 
entire  unwillingness  to  do  anything  which  will  extend  the 
slavijry  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or  add  other 
slaveholding  States  to  the  Union. 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
consent  to  bring  a  new,  vastly  extensive,  and  slaveholding 
country,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  States,  into  the 
Union.  In  my  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
IT.  This  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  ques- 
tion of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a  deeper-toned  chord.  It 
)ias  arrested  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country.  It  has 
taken  strong  hold  on  The  consciences  of  men. 

"He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant  with 
buman  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
supposes  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  he  trifled  with  or 
despised.     It  will  a-ssuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected." 

Ho  concludes  by  saying,  "  I  see,  therefore,  no  political 
necessity  for  the  annejation  of  Texas  to  the  Union." 

The  address  from  Mr.  Adams  and  others  then  proceeds: 

"  We  hesitate  not  to  sav,  that  annexation,  efTccled  bv  any 
act  or  proceeding  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  of  its 
departments,  would  be  identical  with  dissolution. 
And  we  not  oidy  assert  that  the  people  of  the  free  States 
ought  not  to  submit  to  it,  but  we  say  with»confidence  they 
■would  not  stibmit  to  it." 

It  then  concludes  \vit|i  the  following  appeal : 
"  To  prevent  the  success  of  this  nefarious  project — to  pre- 
serve from  such  gross  violation  the  Constitution  of  ourcoun- 
,  try,  adopted  expressly  to  '  !:ecure  the  blessings  of  liberty,'  and 
not  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  to  prevent  the  speedy 
and  vif)lent  dissolution  of  the  Union,  we  invite  you  to  unite, 
without  distinction  of  party,  in  an  immediate  expression  of 
your  views  on  this  subject,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  end  proposed." 


disrespect  to  General  Taylor.  I  am  always  will- 
ing to  concede  to  a  gallant  soldier  everything  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Still,  I  should  like  to  know 
in  what  portion  of  the  history  of  General  Taylor 
he  finds  authority  for  this  statement.  Does  he  not 
know  that  in  early  life  General  Taylor  sought  the 
science  of  arms  as  a  profession?  Does  he  not 
know  that  his  whole  life  has  been  .employed  in 
teaching  one  man  how  he  could  most  skillfully  and 
scientifically  take  away  the  life  of  his  fellow.'  Does 
he  not  knQW  that  General  Taylor  was  the  first  man 
who  advised  the  use  of  blood-hounds  in  the  Flori- 
da war — a  weapon  in  warfare  once  so  much  depre-' 
cated.'  Does  he  not  know  that  General  Taylor 
was  instructed  by  his  Government  to  "  be  careful 
to  avoid  any  acts  of  aggression,  unless  an  actual 
state  of  war  should  exist"  with  Mexico,  and  that 
General  Taylor,  without  any  countermanding  or- 
ders whatever,  erected  his  batteries  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  public  square  of  Matamoros, 
a  Mexican  city,  in  a  Mexican  country,  with  his 
cannon  pointed  directly  upon  thS  public  buildings.' 
I  believe  lawyers  say  thaf  it  is  an  assault  in  law 
to  present  a  gun  in  shooting  distance,  and  justifies 
a  battery  from  the  opposite  party.  Does  he  not 
know  thatGeneral  Taylor  was  positively  instructed 
to  leave  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande  river 


his  answer  to  the  second  and  third,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  one  of  these  facts  exists:  either  that 
he  has  never  examined  the  Constitution  and  his- 
tory of  his  country;  or,  if  he  has,  he  prefers  a  con- 
cealment of  his  principles  from  the  public  eye. 
And  be  the  one  or  the  other  true,  he  forfeits  all 
claim  to  public  confidence  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency,  either  on  account  of  his  avowed  igno- 
rance of  the  Constitution,  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  politics  of  the  country,  or  his 
want  of  candor,  and  confidence  in  the  people,  in 
refusing  to  declare  his  principles,  if  he  have  any. 
Notwithstandingthisannunciation  of  General  Tay- 
lor, he  has  nevertheless  informed  us  that  he  is  "  a 
Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig."  lam  advised, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  great  curiosity  and  anxiety 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  country  to  know  in 
what  consists  the  difference  between  "a Whig" 
and  "a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig."  Some, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  imaginations  upon  this  new 
and  very  interesting  question,  determine  this  to  be 
the  distinction:  that  "  aWhig"isone  who  is  "pre- 
pared to  answer"  questions;  one  who  has  "duly 
investigated  the  subjects," and  understands  them; 
one  who  will  be  the  "exponent  of  Whig  prin- 
ciples;" and  one  who  will  not  oppose  the  regular 
nominee  of  a  Whig  Convention,  if  that  nominee 


free  until  further  instructions.'  and  that  without  [j  should  be  Mr.  Clay; — that  "  a  Whig,  but  not  an 


any  further  instructions  he  blockaded  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  for  the  reasons  given  in  his  letter 
of  April  23,  1846,  in  which  he  says,  alluding  to 
the  blockade,  "  It  will  at  any  rate  compel  the  Mex- 
'  icans  to  withdraw  their  army  from  Matamoros, 
'  where  it  cannot  be  subsisted,  or  to  assume  the 
'  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  river?"  Does  this 
indicate  a  very  strong  desire  for  peace?  Here,  sir, 
Mexican  citizens,  in  a  Mexican  city,  in  a  Mexican 
country,  are  to  be  starved  to  death,  driven  from 
their  own  city,  or  forced  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
and  make  battle  upon  us,  and  this,  too,  by  a  man 
whose  feelings  are  all  opposed  to  war.  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  Mexican  authorities  complained 
more  of  these  two  unauthorized  acts  of  General 
Taylor  than  of  any  other  two  acts  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  war?  and  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Mexican  forces  never  would  have  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  except  for  those  two  acts,  by  which 
they  were  constrained  to  starve  to  death,  leave  their 
city,  or  cross  and  give  us  battle?  I  make  no 
complaint  of  this;  but  it  is  for  gentlemen  who 
have  opposed  this  war  at  every  step,  who  have  de- 
clared it  unconstitutional,  and  a  war  of  invasion, 
to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  their  past  and 
present  position. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Will  the  gentleman  answer 
me  a  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARKE;  I  will  not  yield  the  floor  to 
that  member,  whose  courtesy  never  prompts  him 
to  yield  the  floor  to  others.  He  must  pursue  the 
advice  he  gave  me — :"wait  until  he  can  get  the 
floor." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  the  investigation  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  subject, 
with  the  speech  of  the  member  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr.  Stewart,]  together  with  the  means  of 
information  furnished  by  General  Taylor  himself, 
I  am  yet  unable  to  determine  his  political  princi- 
ples, or  to  what  school  in  politics  he  belongs.  In 
May,  1847,  Edward  Delany,  of  Louisiana,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  in  which  he 
asked  his  views  on  several  subjects:  First,  as  to 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  Mexican  war  on 
our  part;  secondly,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  and  the  power  of  Congress  for  cre- 
ating such  an  institution;  third,  as  to  the  effects  of 
a  hiffh  protective  tariff,  and  the  right  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  to  create  such  a  system  of 
revenue.  In  General  Taylor's  reply,  dated  June 
9,  1847,  he  says: 

"  As  regards  the  first  Interrogatory,  my  duties  and  the 
position  I  occupy,  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  proper  in  me 
to  give  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  same.  As  regards  the 
second  anil  tliTrd  inqiiiries,  /am not  prepared  to  answer  them. 
I  could  only  do  so  after  dtily  investigating  those  subjects, 
which  I  cannot  now  do ;  and  1  must  say  to  you,  in  substance, 
what  I  have  said  to  others  in  regard  to  similar  matters,  that 
/  am  no  politician.''^ 

From  this  letter,  it  seems  that  General  Taylor 
has  not  suflicient  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  give  his  views  on  the  first  question;  and,  from 


ultra  Whig,"  is  one  who  will  not  be  the  "expo- 
nent of  Whig  principles;"  one  who  will  still  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  though  Mr.  Clay 
should  be  the  nominee  of  a  Whig  National  Con- 
vention; one  who  is  "  not  pi-epared  to  answer" 
questions,  and  "  could  only  do  so  after  duly  inves- 
tigating those  subjects,"  which  he  "  cannot  now 
do,"  and  therefore  knows  nothing  about  them. 
For  myself,  I  have  always  understood  a  "  good 
Whig"  to  be  one  who  was  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  "  area  of  freedom,  and  consequently 
of  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by 
this  Government;  one  who  was  in  favor  of  a  mam- 
moth Bank  of  the  United  States — an  institution 
which,  by  the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive  privileges, 
not  extended  to  the  millions,  (who,  as  God  has  di- 
rected, earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  faces,) 
holds  the  destiny  of  the  nation  at  will,  and,  by  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  of  a  paper  circulation, 
places  whatever  value  it  may  please  upon  the  re^ 
wards  of  honest  industry.  "  A  Whig"  is  one  who 
is  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  a 
restoration  of  the  principles  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842, 
which  latter,  in  my  judgment,  creates  an  unjust 
and  oppressive  distinction  between  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  country,  imposing  immense  bur- 
dens upon  the  oppressed  many,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  favored  few.  "  A  Whig,"  sir,  is  one  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  magnificent  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government,  to  prosecute 
which  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  collected  from 
the  industry  and  consumption  of  the  country,  and 
squandered  upon  favorite  localities.  "A  Whig" 
is  one  who  has  been  in  favor  of  a  system  of  vol- 
untary bankrupt  laws,  whereby  a  debtor  may, 
against  the  will  and  consent  of  an  honest  creditor, 
compensate  him  in  his  declining  years  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  life  of  care  and  industry  with  a  bank- 
rupt certificate.  "  A  Whig"  maintains  that  Con- 
gress does  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  do 
all  these  things. 

My  colleague  [Major  Gaines]  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  a  recent  speech  delivered  by  him  in  Boston, 
I  believe,  that  he  was  "  the  high  priest  of  Whigery 
'  in  Kentucky;  that  General  Taylor  was  as  good 
'  a  Whig  as  he  was;  that  he  walked  like  a  Whig, 
'  talked  like  a  Whig,  and  laughed  more  like  a  Whig 
'  than  a  pig  could  squeal  like  a  pig."  I  suppose 
my  colleague  agrees  with  other  good  Whigs  who 
insist  upon  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
over  the  siibjects  of  bank,  tarifl!',  internal  improve- 
ment, distribution,  &c.  Now,  I  demand  of  my 
colleague  to  know  when,  at  what  time,  and  under 
what  circumstances.  General  Taylor  has  ever 
asserted  his  belief  in  the  constitutionality  of  these 
measures,  and  upon  what  authority  he  can  assert 
that  General  Taylor  is  "  a  good  Whig."  This  is 
an  attempt,  sir,  to  impose  General  Taylor  upon 
the  honest  and  confiding  Whigs  of  the  nation,  by 
politicians  and  office-seekers,  over  his  repeated 
declaration  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  answer  these 
questions — that  he  has  not  investigated  these  sub- 
jects, and  that  he  is  no  politician.     Permit  me  to 
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inquire,  what  assurance  gentleoien  have,  that  upon 
the  investigation  of  which  General  Taylor  speaks, 
he  will  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  rather  than  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  principles  and 
opinions  he  sometimes  pretends  to  admire;  and 
who,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  declared  that 
the  Constitution  conferred  no  power  upon  Con- 
gress over  these  subjects?  Has  General  Taylor 
yet  made  the  investigation  ?  has  he  yet  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  ?  Having  lived  for  some  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years, ^with  the  labor  of  280  slaves  to  furnish 
him  ample  opportunity  for  study,  without  forming 
some  opinion  of  the  Constitution  and  powers  of 
the  Government  under  which  he  has  lived  so  long, 
it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he  has  not.  I  confess 
thart  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  means  gen- 
tlemen can  determine  to  what  conclusions  his 
investigations  will  bring  him,  if  he  ever  make  any. 
Suppose,  then,  if  he  do  investigate,  he  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  bank  of  the  United  States 
and  protective  tariff  are  bofh  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution ,  will  he  then  be  a  good  Whig  ?  What 
assurance,  I  ask,  can  you  give  your  constituents 
that  his  conclusions  will  be  any  other  ?  Your  rep- 
resentations deceived  the  people  in  1840;  and  I 
tell  gentlemen  that  the  people  will  not  submit  to 
be  Tylerized  again  so  soon.  The  New  York  Her- 
ald of  June  17, 1848,  (which,  by-the-by,  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  Whig  paper  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  was  the  second  paper  to  hoist  the  name  of 
General  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,)  says: 

"The  new  platform  or  creed  of  the  Taylor  party  cannot 
be  understood  by  any  development  made  bylhe  Philadelphia 
Convention — for  they  made  none — but  merely  slaughtered 
Mr.  Clay.  That  body  made  no  declaration  of  principles,  but 
confined  itself  simply  to  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 
Other  conventions  as  well  as  it,  during'the  past  year,  have 
also  nominatf  d  General  Taylor,  as  well  as  mass  meetings  and 
legislative  bodies.  There  must,  therefore,  he  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  all  these  nominating  bodies  and  conventions, 
which  can  only  be  adjusted  and  regulated  by  the  expressed 
opinions  of  General  Taylor  himself.  The  letters,  therefore, 
of  General  Taylor  upon  political  subjects,  constitute  the  only 
source  from  which  we  can  ascertain  the  opinions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  7iew  party." 

I  know,  sir,  that  the  free  voters  of  my  proud  old 
State,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  are  always 
anxious  to  know,  and  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  know,  the  views  and  principle  of  a  candidate 
for  their  suffrages,  will  be  much  gratified  to  learn 
the  principles  of  this  candidate  of  "  the  new  party," 
and  particularly  in  what  the  distinction  consists 
between  "a  Whig,"  "a  Clay  Whig,"  and  "a 
Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig."  Then,  sir,  I  pro- 
pose a  reference  to  his  letters,  by  way  of  ascer- 
taining something  about  the  principles  of  "a  Whig, 
but  not  an  ultra  Whig."  Here  is  an  extract  from 
General  Taylor's  letter  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Ohio,  dated  May  18,  1847,  in  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  shall  refuse  if  thee  oun- 
try  calls  me  to  the  Presidential  ofSPe,  hut  that  I  can  and  shall 
yield  to  no  call  that  does  not  conie  from  the  spontaneous 
action  mid. free  will  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  no  case  can  I 
permit  myself  to  be  the  candidate  of  any  party,  or  yield  myself 
to  party  schemes." 

This,  I  suppose,  is  the  doctrine — the  political 
creed — of  "  a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig;"  and 
I  think  this  will  be  neiv  doctrine  to  my  old  Whig 
friends  in  Kentucky,  who  have  always  been  proud 
to  acknowledge  their  candidates  for  office  as  the 
candidates  of  the  Whig  party,  and  who  have  never 
regarded  a  Whig  as  a  "good  Whig"  who  would 
not  be  the  candidate  of  the  party,  upon  the  terms 
of  the  party,  and  the  exponent  of  their  princi- 
ples. 

Again,  in  his  letter  to  General  Peter  Sken  Smith, 
dated  July  6,  1847,  General  Taylor  makes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

"I  can  only  say,  with  all  candor,  that,  if  elected  to  that 
office,  it  must  be  by  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  without  any  agency  or  jded^e  on  my  part  in  any 
particular.  Jf  I  ever  fill  that  high  office,  it  must  be  untram- 
melled with  party  obligations  or  interests  of  any  kind." 

The  next  letter  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman ,  is  a  very 
remarkable  production,  one  which,  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  well  understood  by  many  of  our  adopted 
citizens,  and  by  them  responded  to  when  they 
come  to  the  polls.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  G. 
A.  Birkly,  President  of  the  Native  American  Con- 
vention, Pittsbui-gh,  Pennsylvania,  dated  July  13, 
1847.  This  letter,  doubtless,  has  been  well  under- 
stood by  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  [Mr. 
Levin,]  who  has  all  along  been  the  fast  friend  of 
General  Taylor,  and  who  is  the  sole  representative 


of  the  Native  American  party  upon  this  floor.   Here 
is  an  extract  from  that  letter: 

"Limited  leisure  from  my  public  duties  constrains  me  to 
reply  in  very  general  and  brief  terms  to  the  points  cited  in 
your  letter.  /  do  not  feel  'inyself  at  liberty  to  express  my  frank 
opinion.     I  am  not  willing  to  be  the  candidate  of  any  party." 

What,  sir  !  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  not 
willing  to  express  his  opinions  frankly  !  But  1 
will  proceed. 

Another  of  his  series  is  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  dated  August  3,  1847; 
Jjjn  this  letter  General  Taylor  uses  the  following 
language: 

"  At  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  it  was  well  known  to 
all  with  whom  I  mixed,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  (fori  had 
no  concealmems  in  the  matter,)  that  I  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  election,  and  would  now  prefer  seeing 
him  in  that  office  to  any  individual  in  tlie  Union." 

The  General  has  admitted  that  he  is  uninformed 
as  to  the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  a  bank, 
protective  tariff, &c.  It  is  then  to  be  inferred  that 
his  preference  for  Mr.  Clay  grew  out  of  feelings  of 
personal  kindness  rather  than  any  attachment  he 
had  for,  or  understanding  of,  Mr.  Clay's  political 
principles. 

Let  us  now  examine  his  letter  to  0.  P.  Baldwin, 
dated  April  20,  1848,  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  see 
whether  time,  or  something  else,  has  estranged  his 
affections  from  Mr.  Clay.  In  that  letter  General 
Taylor  proceeds  to  say: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  which  alludes 
to  certain  statements  that  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
papers  at  the  North,  and  which  submits  several  inquiries 
for  my  consideration,  has  been  received.  To  yourinquiries 
I  have  respectfully  to  reply  :  First,  that  if  nominated  by  the 
Whig  National  Convention,  I  shall  not  refuse  acceptance, 
provided  I  am  left  free  of  all  pledges  and  permitted  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  indepenlence  of  all  parties  in  which  the 
people  and  my  own  sense  of  duty  have  placed  me,  otherwise  I 
shall  refuse  the  nomination  of  any  convention  or  party. 

"  Secondly.  I  do  not  design  to  withdraw  my  name  if  Mr. 
Clay  be  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  National  Convention;  and 
in  this  connection  I  beg  permission  to  remark,  that  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  so  positively  made  in  some  of  the 
Northern  prints,  to  the  effect  that  should  Mr.  Clay  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Whig  National  Convention  I  had  stated  that 
I  would  not  suffer  my  name  to  be  used,  are  not  correct,  and 
have  no  foundation  in  any  oral  or  written  remark  of  mine. 
It  has  not  been  my  intention  at  any  moment  to  change  my 
position,  or  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  canvass,  who- 
ever may  be  the  nominee  of  the  National  Conventionj  either 
of  the  Whig  or  Democratic  party." 

From  this  letter,  we  begin  to  find  out  who  and 
what  "a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig,"  is;  we 
begin  to  see  how  strong  were  his  affections,  and 
how  candid  his  professions  of  an  overweening  de- 
sire to  see  Mr.  Clay  Pi-esident  over  any  individual 
in  the  Union.  1  believe  General  Taylor  was  out  of 
the  Union  at  the  time  he  expressed  his  longing  de- 
sire to  see  Mr.  Clay  President  over  any  individual 
171  the  Union.  Of  one  thing,  sir,  I  am  certain: 
that  "a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig,"  is  not  a 
Democrat;  for  if  he  were,  he  would,  at  all  times, 
at  all  places,  and  under  all  circuinstances,  be  will- 
ing and  proud  to  avow  his  principles  and  opinions 
to  the  people — freely,  candidly,  andiionestly,  upon 
all  Subjects.  Sir,  there  is  another  thing  of  which 
I  am  equally  certain,  and  that  is,  that  my  honor- 
able colleague  [Major  Gaines]  will  never  be  able 
to  convince  the  Whigs,  the  Clay  Whigs,  the  old- 
fashioned  Whigs  of  Kentucky — those,  sir,  who 
have  been  honest  in  their  support  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  avowed  principles — that  General  Taylor  is  a 
"good  Whig,"  particularly  after  they  shall  ex- 
amine the  letter  which  I  have  quoted,  published 
on  the  very  threshold  of  a  Whig  National  Conven- 
tion. General  Taylor  to  be  received  and  adopted 
by  Kentucky  Whigs,  when  he  declares  that,  if 
elected,  he  will  not  be  the  exponent  of  Whig  prin- 
ciples!— General  Taylor  adopted  by  the  honest 
Whigs  of  proud  old  Kentucky,  when,  at  an  old 
age,  he  has  not  yet  discovered  whether  a  bank  or 
protective  tariff  is  constitutional  or  unconstitution- 
al— at  a  time  when  there  is  not  a  farmer's  son  in 
Kentucky,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not 
formed  some  opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
a  bank,  protective  tarilT,  &c. ! — Kentucky  Whigs 
endorse  General  Taylor,  when  he  declares  his 
fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  run  against 
Mr.  Clay,  though  he  were  the  nominee  of  a  Whig 
National  Convention!  No,  sir;  never.  Now,  I  put 
the  question  to  honorable  gentlemen:  Suppose, 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Whig  State  convention 
in  February  last,  in  Kentucky,  some  gentleman 
calling  himself  "a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig" 
had  been  brought  forward  by  office-seekers  and  I 


others,  in  some  of  the  different  counties  in  the 
State;  and  suppose,  upon  being  addressed,  this 
gentleman  should  reply,  that  he  would  accept  the 
nomination  of  the  Whig  State  convention,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  he  would  not  be 
the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  nor  the  exponent 
of  their  principles;  but  that,  if  the  convention 
should  nominate  Mr.  Crittenden,  or  any  other,  he 
would  not  decline,  but  would  run  the  race  against 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  Whig  convention:  I 
ask,  sir,  if  there  are  a  thousand  Whigs  in  Ken- 
tucky who  would  regard  such  a  man  "a  good 
Whig,"  or  a  Whig  at  all.?  But,  for  further  illus- 
tration, suppose  the  State  convention  meet  and 
nominate  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  this  "Whig,  but 
not  an  ultra  Whig,"  in  disregard  of  the  action  of 
the  convention  and  the  feelings  of  the  Whig  party, 
still  remain  a  candidate:  would  not  every  Whig 
in  the  State,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  denounce  him  as  a  disorg#)izer,  an  impos- 
tor, and  any  and  everything  but  "a  good  Whig.?" 
In  what,  permit  me  to  inquire,  does  General  Tay- 
lor's position  differ  from  the  case  I  have  put.'  If 
General  Taylor  is  to  be  believed,  he  would,  at 
this  moment,  be  a  candidate  against  Mr.  Clay,  if 
the  late  Philadelphia  Convention  had  given  the 
nomination  to  that  gentleman.  And  yet,  sir, 
with  all  these  incontrovertible  and  incontestable 
facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  gentlemen  stand  up 
here,  and  declare  General  Taylor  a  good  Whig! 
Whig  papers  contradict  General  Taylor  hinnself, 
by  hoisting  his  name  to  their  mast  heads  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  Presidency, 
in  the  teeth  of  his  oft-repeated  asseveration  that 
he  would  not,  under  any  terms  or  circumstances, 
be  the  candidate  of  any  party,  or  the  exponent 
of  any  party's  principles.  Those  who  have  con- 
spii-ed  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  declining  years, 
having  spent  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
party  and  their  avowed  principles,  of  which  he 
has  always  been  the  acknowledged  embodiment, 
now  mount  the  rostrum,  and,  by  way  of  giving 
color  and  importance  to  th^ir  recent  abandonment 
and  prostitution  of  principle,  proclaim  to  a  once 
great  but  now  bewildered  and  astonished  party, 
that  Genei-al  Taylor  is  a  "  good  Whig,"  and  that 
the  "new  Taylor  party  principles"  will  meet  with 
the  cordial  approval  and  approbation  of  Mr.  Clay. 
Does  any  sane  living  mortal  from  his  heart  believe 
this.?  Mr.  Clay,  who  has  been  abandoned  by  his 
party  for  an  available  who  seeks  to  ride  into  power 
muzzled — Mr.  Clay,  who  has  seen  himself  and  his 
long-cherished  principles  abandoned  by  a  majority 
of  his  pretended  friends  from  his  own  loved  State 
upon  the  first,  second,  and  third  ballots  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention — Mr.  Clay,  who,  by  the 
combination  and  treachery  of  those  whom  he  had 
warmed  into  life  and  station,  saw  his  loved  prin- 
ciples sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  "availability,'' 
himself  unhorsed,  and  thrown  fainting,  bleeding, 
dying,  with  his  political  death-warrant  flashing  in 
his  face,  and  but  one  fast  and  gallant  friend  from  his 
own  proud  State  left  to  ward  the  final  blow  directed 
at  the  wounded  and  prostrate  chief, — he  support 
General  Taylor !  Mr.  Clay  endorse  the  work  of 
these  men  who  have  professed  to  love  but  to  slay 
him  !  No,  sir;  never,  never,  unless  he  has  deeply 
fallen  from  his  once  proud  and  high  estate.  If  he 
can,  he  must  forget  that  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  his  life  which  have  marked  him  as  the  great 
man  of  his  party.  He  must  forget  his  repeated 
invocations  of  high  Heaven  to  visit  our  land  with 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  rather  than  permit  the 
elevation  of  a  mere  military  chieftain  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  must  forget  that  this  is  another  Tyler 
movement — a  base  abandonment  of  principle  for 
the  sake  of  office.  He  must  forget  that  he  opposed 
General  Jackson,  who  was  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a 
governor,  and  a  Representative  and  Senator  in 
Congress — having  held  all  the  higher  civil  offices 
in  the  Government — because  he  was  a  military 
chieftain,  and  that  in  his  opposition  to  General 
Jackson  for  this  reason  he  was  sustained  and  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Whig  party  of  the  whole 
Union.  He  must  forget  that  General  Taylor's 
claims  are  exclusively  emd  entirely  of  a  military 
character — that  he  never  held  a  civil  office,  or  cast 
a  vote  in  his  life.  He  must  ceefse  to  remember  all 
these  things,  and  sink  deep  in  moral  degradation 
if  he  now  recommend  to  an  honest  and  confiding 
people  a  mere  military  chieftain,  without  political 
learning,  to  an  office  requiring  more   varied  in- 
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formation ,  more  governmental  experience,  sober 
thought,  and  calm,  deep,  dispassionate  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  and  powers  of  the  Government 
than  all  tlie  offices  upon  earth — an  office  upon  ihe 
wisdom  of  whose  incumbent  may  depend  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  unborn  millions  yet  to  come. 
Sir,  unless  I  mistake  the  man,  Mr.  Clay  never  can, 
he  never  will,  endorse  General  Taylor. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  further  examination  of 
those  letters  in  which  it  is  said  we  are  to  fintl  the 
principles  of  this  neio  Taylor  party.  In  a  letter  of 
General  Taylor,  addressed  to  Doctor  F.  S.  Bron- 
Bon,  dated  August  10,  1847,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Ideem  itbut  due  to  candor  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  I  w^ro  called  to  tlie  Presidential  cliair,  by  llie  general  voice 
of  the  people,  uiWtoiit  regard  to  their  political  differences,  I 
filinuld  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  office.  But  while 
I  freely  avow  my  attachment  to  the  adminislratioe  policy  of 
our  earl'j  Presidents,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  1  can- 
not submit,  even  in  thus  accepting;  it,  to  the  exaction  of  any 
other  pledges,  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue,  than  that  of 
discharging  its  functions  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
I  have  thus  given  you  the  circumstances  under  which  only 
I  can  be  induced  to  accept  the  high  and  responsible  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  I 
cannot,  in  any  case,  permit  myself  to  he  brought  before  Ihe 
people  exclusively  by  any  of  the  political  parties  that  now 
go  unfortunately  divide  our  country.  It  affords  ine  groat 
pleasure,  in  coHclusion,  fully  to  concur  with  you  in  your 
high  and  just  estimate  of  the  virtues,  both  of  head  and 
heart,  of  the  distinguished  citizens  (Messrs.  Clay,  Webster, 
Adams,  McDuffie,  and  Calhoun)  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
I  have  never  exercised  the  privilege  of  voting,"  &.c. 

Here  again  General  Taylor  reiterates  his  deter- 
mination not  to  be  the  candidate  of  any  party; 
and  in  this  letter  he  announces  his  discovery  of  the 
great  virtues,  both  of  head  and  heart,  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster] — a  man,  the 
powers  and  energi'es  of  whose  mind  have  been, 
and  then  were  directed  against  the  honor  and  cause 
of  his  own  country,  then  involved  in  war  with  a 
savage  and  treacherous  enemy. 

Next  follows  his  letter  of  January  30,  1848,  to 
a  Native  American  in  Philadelpliia.  In  this  letter 
General  Taylor  says: 

"  If  they  desire  such  a  result,  (his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency,) they  must  adopt  the  means  best  suited,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  the  consummation  of  the  purpose.  And  if  they  think 
fit  to  bring  me  before  them  for  this  office,  through  their  Le- 
gislatures, mass  meetings,  or  conventions,  I  cannot  object  to 
their  desi«nating  these  bodies  as  Whig,  Democratic,  or 
Native.  But  in  being  thus  nominated,  I  must  insist  on  the 
condition,  (and  my  position  ori  this  point  is  immutable,)  that  I 
shall  not  be  brought  for a-ardhy  than  as  the  ca-ndidate  of  their 

?arty,  or  considered  as  the  exponent  of  their  party  doctrines, 
n  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat,  that  if  I  were  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  any  body  of  my  fellow-citizens,  desig- 
nated by  any  name  they  might  choose  to  adopt,  1  should 
esteemit  an  honor,  and  accept  such  nomination." 

In  this  letter,  written  b\it  a  few  months  sindte, 
he  declares  his  fixed  and  immutable  determination 
not  to  be  the  candidate  of  any  party,  or  the  ex- 
ponent of  any  party  doctrines,  and  at  the  same 
time  asserts,  that  he  should  esieem.it  an  honor  to 
be  nominated  by  abolitionists,  and  would  accept 
their  nomination. 

I  will  now  refer  to  one  or  two  more  of  these  arti- 
cles of  the  "  political  creed"  of  this  "  Whig,  but 
not  an  ultra  Whig,"  "  new  Taylor  party,"  and 
eubmit'it  to  the  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  par- 
ties to  determine,  if  they  can,  what  principles  con- 
sistent with  the  creed  of  either  the  Democratic  or 
Whig  party  are  avowed,  and  in  what  is  General 
Taylor  a  "  good  Whig." 

On  the22d  of  April,  ]  848,  General  Taylor  wrote 
his  celebrated  Allison  letter,  from  which  I  make 
the  following  extract,  which  seems  to  furnish  an 
argument  against  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  a  candidate  who 
asks  at  their  hands  a  high  and  responsible  trust. 
The  extract  and  argument  is  this: 

"  One  who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges,  cannot  be 
confided  in  merely  on  account  of  them." 

With  what  grace,  permit  me  to  ask,  does  this 
argument  against  "pledges"  come  from  General 
Taylor — a  man  who  has  made  more  repeated 
pledges,  upon  almost  all  subjects  save  his  political 
principle,  than  any  other  man  who  ever  aspired 
to  the  Presidency.'  Does  he  not  pledge  himself, 
in  some  half-dozen  letters,  to  maintain  his  position 
as  an  independent  candidate.'  Does  he  not  as 
often  pledge  himself  that  he  will,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  candidate  of  any  party?  Has 
he  not,  time  and  again,  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  not  be  the  exponent  of  any  party's  princi- 
ples.'     Has  he  not,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 


pledged  himself  that  he  would  run  against  Mr. 
Clay,  though  Mr,  Clay  should  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Whig  National  Convention.'  I  apprehend  that 
the  friends  of  this  new  opponent  to  "  pledges"  will 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  argument  with  the 
repeated  pledges  to  which  I  have  referred.  When 
it  suits  General  Taylor  to  make  pledges  upon  mat- 
ters uncalled  for  by  the  people,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment in  the  way,  but  when  the  people,  in  the  most 
courteous  and  respectful  and  imploring  terms,  ask 
a  candidate  who  has  never  held  a  civil  office,  but 
who  is  aspiring  to  the  loftiest  position  in  the  gift 
of  a  free  people,  to  give  his  views  and  opinions 
upon  constitutional  constructionand  interpretation, 
and  upon  the  great  and  leading  measures  which 
have  agitated  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, they  are  told  that  these  are  pledges,  and 
"  one  who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges,  can- 
not be  confided  in  merely  on  account  of  them!" 
Sir,  "upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed, 
that  he  hath  grown  so  great?"  Has  it  come  to 
this,  that  there  is  one  among  us  who  will  thus 
scorn  and  rebuke  the  people?  Has  it  come  to 
this,  that  one  who  seeks  to  be  a  servant  has  soared 
so  high  that  the  congregated  voice  of  a  nation  of 
freemen  cannot  reach  him?  Can  it  be  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  such  contempt  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  as  to  suppose  them  unable  to  make 
the  distinction  between  a  "  pledge"  and  an  honest 
expression  of  opinions  and  principles?  No  one  has 
asked  a  pledge  from  General  Taylor,  though  he 
has  given  many  unsolicited.  He  has  been  asked 
for  his  opinions  and  principles  upon  great  questions, 
injwhich  the  whole  country  is  interested,  and  in  re- 
ply they  are  told,  that  "  one  who  cannot  be  trusted 
'  without  pledges,  cannot  be  confided  in  merely 
'on  account  of  them."  Is  this  too  much  to  ask 
of  one  who  never  voted,  who  never  held  a  civil 
office,  and  whose  principles  were  wholly  and  en- 
tirely unknown  ?  Has  this  been  the  doctrine  of 
either  of  the  great  parties,  from  the  origin  of  the 
Government  down  to  the  present  day  ?  Was  it 
ever  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Clay?  Let  a  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  parties  answer.  In  1824,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  gave  their  views  and  opinions  and 
principles,  in  letters  and  speeches.  So  in  1828. 
So  in  1832.  In  1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the 
other  candidates  were  addressed,  by  Flon.  Sher- 
rod  Williams,  upon  the  subject  of  their  political 
principles  and  opinions,  to  which  they  responded. 
In  1840,  General  Harrison,  in  answer  to  repeated 
letters  addressed  to  him,  referred  the  people  to  his 
past  speeches,  circulars,  and  votes,  as  his  articles 
of  political  faith.  In  1844,  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Clay, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  all  called  on  by  the  peo- 
ple for  their  views  and  opinions  in  reference  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  other  subjects.  Did 
either  of  those  gentlemen  attempt  to  confuse  the 
honest  expression  of  opinion  and  declaration  of 
principle,  with  the  idea  of  a  pledge  ?  No,  sir; 
each  responded  in  lengthy  and  able  letters,  which 
were  read  and  understood  by  the  people.  Yet 
General  Taylor  is  a  "  good  Whig." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  God  that  the  politi- 
cal power  of  this  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people;  but,  sir,  if  this  new  doctrine  is  to  be  in- 
grafted upon  our  institutions,  how  is  it  possible  for 
this  power  to  be  transferred  understandingly  to  the 
agent?  If  it  is  to  be  ingrafted,  I  wipe  my  hands 
of  it. 

"  Sliake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me ; 
Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it." 

In  no  instance  of  my  life  have  I  ever  been  a  can- 
didate for  office  that  I  was  not  ready,  at  all  times 
and  places,  to  give  my  opinions  frankly  and  fully 
upon  all  and  every  political  question;  nor  have 
Whigs  or  Democrats  in  Kentucky  ever  regarded 
any  candidate  as  worthy  their  confidence  who  re- 
fused so  to  do  upon  any  pretence;  nor  will  they, 
unless  a  strange  infatuation  has  seized  upon  their 
judgments.  I  put  the  question  to  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  this  Hall:  Is  there  one  among 
you  who  would  be  rash  enough  to  assume  such  a 
position  before  your  constituents?  Is  there  a  Rep- 
resentative upon  this  floor  who  would  dare  say, 
when  called  on  by  the  people  for  his  opinions,  that 
he  would  stand  above  them,  "make  no  pledges," 
and  thus  attempt  to  conceal  his  principles?  Sir, 
there  is  not  one  who  would  commit  such  an  act  of 
felo  dc  se.  If  this  be  the  true  theory,  it  results  in 
this:  that  any  one  who  has  sagacity  enough  to 


say  he  will  "  make  no  pledges,"  directly  becomes 
amply  qualified  for  the  Presidency  or  any  other 
office  in  the  gift  of  a  free  people;  just  acknowledge 
that  you  arc  "  no  politician,"  and  will  make  "  no 
pledges,''  and  you  are  amply  prepared  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  twenty-five  millions  of  free- 
men. Such  a  position  is  a  direct  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people — one  that  will 
meet  with  the  scorn  of  all  Democrats,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  all  good  Whigs.  But  General  Taylor 
informs  us,  in  his  letter  of  August  3,  1847,  that  he 
will  construe  the  Constitution  and  administer  the 
Government  "as  it  was  construed  and  acted  upon 
by  our  first  Presidents."  This,  no  doubt,  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  captivating  annunciation. 

In  his  Allison  letter,  however,  General  Taylor 
remarks  thus  upon  tire  veto: 

"  The  veto  power.  The  power  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Executive  to  interpose  his  veto,  is  a  high  conservative 
power;  but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  exercised,  e.x- 
cept  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  mani- 
fest haste  and  want  of  considcrauoii  by  Congress." 

Let  us  compare  this  view  of  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  veto  power  with  the  views  of  General  Har- 
rison, as  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address: 

"  The  veto  power  (says  General  Harrison,  who  was  said 
to  be  a  good  Whig)  appears  to  be  highly  expedient;  and  if 
used  only  with  the  forbearance  and  in  ttie  spirit  which  was 
intended  by  its  authors,  it  jnay  be  productive  of  great  good, 
and  be  found  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  the  Union." 

He  further  adds,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  should 
"be  used  only,  first,  to  protect  the  Constitution 
'  from  violation;  second,  the  people  from  the  effecta 
'  of  hasty  legislation,  where  their  will  has  been 
'  probably  disregarded,  ornofioell  understood;  and, 
'  thirdly,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  combinations  viola- 
'  live  of  tlie  rights  of  minorities.''' 

Here  you  perceive,  Mr.  Chairman,  General 
Taylor  (who  himself  confesses  his  want  of  politi- 
cal knowledge)  assumes  that  there  are  but  tivo  in- 
stances in  which  the  veto  or  negative  power  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Executive:  first,  "when  there 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution;''  thus 
placing  the  exercise  of  all  doubtful  powers  at  the 
full  and  unrestrained  will  and  discretion  of  Con- 
gress. When  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  cer- 
tain power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  or  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people.  General  Taylor's  inter- 
pretation and  limitation  of  the  veto,  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  every  President,  from  Washing- 
ton down  to  the  present  Executive,  takes  the  power 
from  the  States  and  people,  thus  annihilating  State 
sovereignty,  and  confers  the  exercise  of  all  doubt- 
ful powers  upon  Congress;  whereby  a  strong  cen- 
tral Government  is  ei'ected  in  one  department  at 
Washington,  based  upon  the  ruins  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States.  With  astonishment  and  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  my  country  and  her  institutions, 
I  do  confess  that  this  dangerous  doctrine  i.s  a 
novel  one  to  me.  Where,  in  the  "  administrative 
policy  of  the  early  Presidents,''  does  General  Tay- 
lor find  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  doubtful 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole,  much  less  by  one  department, 
without  check  or  limitation.  1  know  of  no  Fed- 
eralist, however  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  Hamilton,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
all  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  annihilated  at  one  fell  stroke,  and  the 
exercise  of  all  doubtful  power  placed  at  the  will  of 
Congress.  It  is  true,  they  contend  for  certain  pow- 
ers expressly  delegated,  and  others  which  follow 
as  neces.sarily  incidental.  It  is  true,  they  contend 
for  a  national  bank,  protective  tariff,  internal  im- 
provement, &c.;  but,  at  the  s.ame  time,  they  main- 
tain that  the  power  to  establish  the  one  or  the  other 
is  an  expressly-enumerated  power,  or  embraced 
with  the  general  scope  of  powers  "  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  enumerated  powers;"  and 
further  than  this  none  have  ever  gone.  No  repub- 
lican President  ever  did  for  a  moment  advance  the 
wild  and  startling  doctrine,  that  Congress,  without 
limitation  or  restraint,  should  be  left  alone  to  exer- 
cise all  doubtful  powers.  Our  early  Presidents,  in 
deference  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, — and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Government 
was  a  government  of  delegated  powers  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  always  maintained  that  Congress 
should  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  pow- 
ers. The  General  Government  is  a  mere  agent, 
created  by  the  sovereign  States  for  express  pur- 
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poses.  In  all  individual  transactions,  which,  I  ask, 
IS  regarded  the  safer  rule,  that  the  agent  shall  con- 
fine his  operations  within  the  authority  given,  or 
that,  in  all  cases  where  he  doubts,  he  shall  act  as 
though  he  had  authority,  and  thus  bind  his  prin- 
cipal in  a  thousand  ways  never  contemplated  or 
intended  ?  There  is  no  difference  in  the  principle, 
whether  applied  to  an  individual,  or  the  Federal 
Government,  as  an  agent.  General  Taylor  has 
entirely  reversed  the  rule  adopted  by  all  the  Pres- 
idents. Their  rule  was,  that  a  bill  must  be  clearly 
constitutional  before  it  could  receive  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  President. 

General  Taylor's  rule  is,  that  a  bill  must  be 
clearly  unconstitutional  to  authorize  the  President 
to  interpose  his  objections.  If  the  latter  be  the 
true  rule,  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  oath  of  the 
President  to  preserve,  defend,  and  protect,  the 
Constitution  ?  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  it  will  be  re- 
plied by  some,  that  the  Judiciary  department  will 
ultimately  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Congre.ss  have  transcended  their  constitutional  lim- 
its in  the  passage  of  a  law^  and  that  if  they  have, 
that  department  will  put  a  check  upon  them.  My 
reply  is.  First,  If  one  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  yield  to  Congress  the  right  to  exercise  doubt- 
ful powers,  it  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that 
another  will  yield  likewise.  Secondly,  That  much 
manifest  and  irreparable  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
States  and  people  by  the  exercise  of  doubtful  power 
by  Congress,  before  the  question  can  be  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  adjudication  and  de- 
cision. Thirdly,  That  doubtful  powers  were  never 
intended  to  be  exercised  by  Congress.  Fourthly, 
That  the  rights  of  the  States  and  people  are  safer 
in  the  hands  of  a  President  elected  by  the  States 
and  the  people  for  a  limited  period,  and  directly 
responsible  to  them,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  are  the  creatures  of  one 
department  and  a  half  of  the  Federal  Government, 
who  hold  their  offices  during  life,  and  who  are 
above,  and  wholly  and  entirely  independent  of,  and 
irresponsible  to,  the  States  or  people. 

If  the  objection  be  well-founded,  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  not  suspend  a  bill  until  the  sense  of 
the  people  can  be  obtained,  because  the  Repre- 
sentatives, fresh  from  the  people,  have  declared 
for  it — the  same  objection  would  destroy  the  Sen- 
ate and  Judiciary,  and  merge  all  the  powers  of 
a  once  well-balanced  and  well-regulated  Govern- 
ment in  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  This,  sir, 
must  be  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  doctrine;  and  where,  in  such  a  case,  I  submit, 
would  the  Constitution  find  a  shield  and  protec- 
tion in  a  prostrate  Judiciary.' 

In  all  cases  when  a  bill  is  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  approval,  if,  upon  examination,  doubt  sug- 
gest itself  as  to  its  constitutionality,  the  President 
calls  around  him  those  learned  and  experienced; 
they  examine  the  Constitution,  the  authorities 
touching  the  question  involved,  and  interchange 
views  and  opinions;  and  if  the  President,  after 
this  full  and  fair  examination,  shall  etill  be  left  in 
doubt,  in  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  his 
oath,  he  leaves  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
and  the  people,  and  returns  the  bill  with  his  objec- 
tions. If,  upon  the  contrary,  his  doubts  are  re- 
moved by  consultation  and  examination,  he  signs 
and  approves  the  bill,  and  it  becomes  a  law.  Such 
has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  all  Presidents. 
Now,  suppose  General  Taylor  shall  be  President, 
,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  not  a  supposable  case,)  what 
will  be  his  rule,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  his 
approval.'  Not  the  rule  of  all  other  Presidents. 
No,  sir;  he  will  not  examine  to  see  if  it  is  clearly 
constitutional.  Oh,  no;  but  he  will  examine  to  see 
if  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  And  it  matters  not 
how  many  doubts  he  and  his  cabinet  and  every- 
body else  may  have,  unless  he  can  be  satisfied  that 
h\s  clearly  unconstitutional,  he  will  sanction  the  bill, 
and  thus  establish  in  Congress  the  right  to  exer- 
cise all  doubtful  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  monstrous  doctrine;  it 
strikes  down  State  sovereignty,  prostrates  two  de- 
partments of  the  Government  at  the  feet  of  the  third, 
and  builds  up  a  sort  of  mobocracy  more  dangerous 
to  human  liberty  than  the  worst  monarchy  upon 
earth.  I  do  believe  that  there  is  not  one  State  in 
this  Union  that  will  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine. 
So  much,  then,  for  General  Taylor's  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  "  as  it  was  construed  and  acted 
upon  by  our  first  Presidents,"  thus  far, 


Now,  let  us  follow  him  a  little  further.  The  sec- 
ond and  last  instance  in  which  the  veto  should  be 
exercised  is  in  cases  of  "  manifest  haste  and  want 
of  consideration  by  Congress."  Where,  in  the 
"administrative  policy  of  the  early  Presidents," 
does  he  find  this  doctrine.'  Which  of  the  early  or 
latter  Presidents  have  ever  said  that  this  power 
which,  according  to  General  Harrison,  "  may  be 
productive  of  great  good,  and  be  found  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  to  the  C/>iion,"  should  be  exercised 
only  in  two  cases:  first,  "  in  cases  of  clear  violation 
of  the  Constitution;"  and  secondly,  in  case  of 
"  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by 
Congress,"  as  General  Taylor  assumes.'  I  will 
yield  the  floor  to  any  gentleman  who  will  respond. 

Mr.  GAYLE.  Mr.  Jefferson  maintained  the  first 
proposition  in  a  letter  to  General  Washington. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  letter, 
and  will  further  say,  that  if  there  be  such  a  letter, 
containing  such  a  sentiment,  it  contradicts  every 
great  principle  by  which  the  life  of  that  illustrious 
statesman  was  distinguished. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  General  Taylor  scouts 
the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  either  upon 
the  grounds  of  expediency,  or  economy,  or  conve- 
nience. In  this  does  he  agree  with  General  Wash- 
ington, who  is  the  acknowledged  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  who  was  the  first  President  that  ever 
presided  over'the  destinies  of  this  nation .'  He  does 
not.  I  think,  sir,  that  I  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
world  that  he  either  does  not  know  what  was  the 
"administrative  policy  of  the  early  Presidents," 
or,  if  he  does,  he  has  abandoned  that  policy  in  the 
very  breath  in  which  he  declares  that  he  adopts  it. 

The  very  first  time  that  this  now  much-abused 
veto  power  was  ever  exercised  in  this  Government, 
I  believe  it  was  exercised  by  General  Washington, 
and  then  exercised  upon  neither  of  the  grounds 
stated  by  General  Taylor  to  be  the  only  grounds 
upon  which  it  should  be  exercised.  In  that  instance 
General  Washington  based  its  exercise  upon  prin- 
ciples of  expediency,  convenience,  and  economy  alone. 

Mr.  COLLAM'ER.  Will  the  gentleman  inform 
me  whether  he  means  to  say  there  was  but  one 
veto  by  General  Washington.' 

Mr.  CLARKE.  There  may  have  been  two.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  but  one. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  And  that  was  an  appor- 
tionment bill. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  bill  reorgan- 
izing the  military  establishment. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  He  vetoed  an  apportion- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  That  may  be  true.  I  stated 
this:  that  General  Washington  vetoed  a  bill  i-eor- 
ganizing  the  military  establishment.  If  he  vetoed 
another,  as  I  am  informed  he  did,  it  only  proves 
that  he  was  quite  as  much  disposed  to  its  use  as 
many  others  who  have  followed  him,  and  met  with 
condemnation  from  certain  quarters  for  its  exer- 
cise. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  In  what  year  was  this  veto 
of  General  Washington? 

Mr.  CLARKE.  In  the  year  1797.  The  gen- 
tleman will  see,  by  examination,  that  I  have  used 
the  language  of  the  message.  Expediency,  econ- 
omy, and  convenience,  were  the  considerations 
upon  which  the  veto  was  founded,  and  not  one 
word  about  constitutionality,  or  hasty  legislation, 
ean  be  found  anywhere  in  that  message. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  to  rest  this  senseless 
clamor  about  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  I 
give  this  message  in  full  from  Senate  Journal,  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  Congresses,  page  339.  The  veto  mes- 
sage: - 

"  Having  maturely  considered  the  bill  to  alter  and  amend 
an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  ascertain  and  fix  tlie  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States,'  which  was  presented  to 
me  on  th(;  2-2d  day  of  this  month,  I  now  return  it  to  thf: 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  my 
objections. 

"  First.  If  the  bill  passes  into  a  law,  the  two  companies 
of  light  dragoons  will  be  from  that  moment  legally  out  of 
service,  though  they  will  afterwards  continue  actually  in 
service  ;  and  for  their  services  during  this  interval,  namely, 
from  the  time  of  legal  to  the  time  of  actual  discharge,  it  will 
not  he  lawful  to  pay  them,  unless  some  future  provision  be 
made  by  law.  Though  they  may  be  discharged  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Congress,  in  justice  they  ought  to  receive  their  pay, 
not  only  to  tlie  time  of  passing  the  law,  but  at  least  to  the 
time  of  thi-ir  actual  discharge. 

"  Secondly.  It  will  be  .inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the 
public  to  dismiss  the  light  dragoons  as  soon  as  notice  of  the 
law  can  be  conveyed  to  them — one  of  the  companies  having 
been  lately  destined  to  a  necessary  and  important  service. 

"Thirdly.  The  companies  of  light  dragoons  consist  of  126 


non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  who  are  bound  to 
serve  as  dismounted  dragoons  when  ordered  so  to  do.  They 
have  received  in  bounties  about  $-2,000.  One  of  them  la 
completely  equipped,  and  above  half  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned otiicers  and  privates  have  yet  to  serve  more  than 
one-third  of  the  term  oftheii  enlistment;  and  besides,  there 
will  in  the  course  of  the  year  be  a  considerable  deficiency 
in  the  complement  of  infantry  intended  to  be  continued. 
Under  these  circunnstances,  to  discharge  the  dragoons,  does  not 
seem  to  comport  with  economy. 

"  Fourthly.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  some  cavalry,  either 
militia  or  regular,  will  be!  necessary,  and,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  latter  will  he  lexs  expensive  and  more  useful  than  the 
former,  in  preserving  peace  between  the  frontier  settlers  and 
the?Indians  and  .therefore,  a  part,  of  the  military  establish- 
ment should  consist  of  cavalry. 

"  G.  WASHINGTON. 

"  United  States,  February  28,  1797." 

Here  is  an  exercise  of  the  veto  power  clearly 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  convenience,  and 
economy,  and  this  done,  too,  by  General  Washing- 
ton. According  to  the  authority  of  General  Tay- 
lor, this  was  all  wrong,  as  the  veto  power  should 
never  be  applied  "  except  in  cases  of  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want 
of  consideration  by  Congress."  This  is  the  only 
instance  and  point  upon  which  General  Taylor  has 
avowed  any  principle,  and  I  now  leave  it  to  the 
country,  to  all  candid  men  of  all  parties,  to  deter- 
mine how  far  General  Taylor  has  adopted  the 
"  administrative  policy  of  the  early  Presidents." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  principle 
involved  in  General  Taylor's  limitation  to  the  use 
of  the  veto  power  more  dangerous  to  one  entire 
section  of  this  whole  Union,  if  possible,  than  any 
which  I  have  attempted  to  discuss.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  already  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing party  in  the  North,  who  entertain  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  most  deadly  hostility  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  slave  States.  It  will  be  further  re- 
membered, that  there  are  but  fourteen  slave  States, 
whilst  there  are  sixteen  free  States,  and  that  the 
free  States  have  the  preponderance  of  power  in 
both  branches  of  Congress.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, sir,  that  General  Harrison  said  (and*  all  the 
Presiilents  were  of  the  same  opinion)  that  the  veto 
power  should  be  used  by  the  President  "  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  combinations  violative  of  the  rights  of 
minorities."  It  will  be  well  remembered,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  declares  that  the  veto  power  should 
never  be  exercised  in  defence  of  a  minority  against 
the  oppressions  of  a  mad  and  infuriate  majority. 
I  warn  gentlemen  from  the  slave  States  to  ponder 
well  before  they  sanction  such  a  doctrine  and  per- 
mit it  to  ripen  into  precedent.  I  ask  them  to  look 
at  the  daily  increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents 
to  our  institutions.  I  ask  them  if  it  will  not  be  too 
late,  when,  at  midnight's  darkest  hour,  our  homes 
and  our  altars  shall  be  lighted  up  by  the  incendiary 
torch  of  fell  abolitionism — our  wives  and  daughters 
outraged,  and  our  once  lovely  homes  and  sunny 
fields  desolated  with  fire  and  drenched  with  blood — 
then,  I  ask  them,  then  would  it  not  be  too  late  to 
seek  protection  from  the  Judiciary.'  Protection  in 
what  ?  We  have  nothing  left;  our  all  is  gone;  and 
abolitionism  has  achieved  its  object  and  its  end. 
I  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  I  appeal  to  the  entire 
delegation  from  the  slave  States:  are  you  pre- 
pared thus  to  Surrender  our  dearest  rights^.'  For 
one,  here  in  my  place,  and  before  high  Heaven,  I 
swear  I  never,  never  will. 

It  is  known  that  the  slavery  question  is  one  of 
the  absorbing  and  exciting  questions  of  the  day — 
a  question  which  portends  to  shake  this  proud  fab- 
ric, the  work  of  our  patriot  fathers,  to  its  very 
centre — to  hurl  the  thirty  bright  stars  that  form 
our  glorious  political  constellation  in  mad  and  wild 
confusion  from  their  peaceful  orbits.  I  demand  of 
gentlemen  from  the  slave  States,  will-General  Tay- 
lor, if  he  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
veto  a  bill  "  to  prevent  the  effects  of  combinations 
violative  of  the  rights  of  minorities?"  I  put  the 
question,  will  General  Taylor  veto  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  Territorial  Government  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  incorporated  ?  I  a.sk 
gentlemen  to  answer,  and  state  upon  what  authority 
they  do  answer,  will  not  his  limitation  of  the  veto 
estofjhim?  Let'us  see  what  the  northern  inter- 
pretation of  his  veto  restriction  is.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  AsHMiTN, Jin  aletter 
addressed  by  him  to  his  constituents,  a  short  time 
since,  says: 

"General  Taylor  was  not  my  preference;  but  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  true  Whig,  an  honest  and  capable  man,  opposed 
to  the  acqimitionof  Texas,  with  sound  and  conservative  prin- 
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ciples,  opposed  to  further  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union;  and,  although  he  lives  in  the  latitude  where  slavery 
is  tolerated,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  he  desires  or  approves  its 
extension.  His  declared  sentiments  are  a  guarantee  that  he  will 
never  in  the  slightest  manner  interfere  with,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress when  it  shall  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  newly- 
acquired  territories.  Let  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  of  the  States  be  left  free  to  act  upon  that  question,  un- 
controlled by  Executive  ivjiucnce  and  Kxecutive  veto,  and  we 
are  safe.  1  need  not,  I  am  confident,  !;ive  to  you  any  new 
assurance,  that  whenever  the  question,  in  any  form,  shall 
be  presented,  during  my  official  term,  the  rights  of  humanity 
shall  find  in  me  an  unyielding  advocate.  The  issue  will 
soon  come ;  it  is  to  be  met  in  the  halls  of  Congress  :  and  then 
it  is  to  be  decided,  in  all  probability,  during  the  continuance 
of  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  Let  the  people  of  the  free 
States  look  to  Wmr  representatives  P'' 

Here,  sir,  Wilmot-provrso,  free-territory  men 
say  that  General  Taylor's  declared  sentiments?  are 
a  gviarantee  that  he  will  never,  in  the  slightest 
manner,  interfere  with  the  action  of  Congress 
when  it  shall  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
our  newly-acquired  Territories.  "  Let  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  of  the  States  be  left 
free  to  act  upon  that  question  uncontrolled  by  Ex- 
ecutive influence  and  Executive  veto,  and  we  are 
safe." 

This,  I  suppose,  is  the  abolition  interpretation 
of  General  Taylor's  principles  and  "  declared  sen- 
timents." What  do  the  slave  States  say.'  Will 
General  Taylor  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso.'  Gen- 
tlemen had  as  well  break  their  silence,  for  the  peo- 
ple want  to  know  and  will  know. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  allow  me  first  to  propound  an  interroga- 
tory to  him. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  supposed  that  the  gentleman 
intended  to  enlighten  me  by  answering  my  ques- 
tion.    I  do  not  stand  here  to  answer  his  questions. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  call  on  the  gentleman  to 
answer. 

Mr.  CLARKE.     Answer  what.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yield  the  floor.' 

Mr.  CLARKE.  •  1  do  not.  I  object,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  does  not  answer 
my  question.  I  put  a  plain  question,  and  demand 
a  categorical  answer.  Whether  he  has  satisfactory 
authority  to  enable  him  to  say  that  General  Tay- 
lor would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Has  the  gentleman  authority 
for  saying  as  much  for  General  Cass.' 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  understand  distinctly  that  I 
have.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  an- 
swer now? 

Mr.  HASKELL.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Here  then,  sir,  is  a  southern 
man,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  for- 
vvard  General  Taylor  as  a  candidate,  proclaiming 
that  he  does  not  know  what  would  be  the  course 
of  his  candidate  upon  this  momentons  question. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  believe. 
I  believe  General  Taylor  is  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Do  you  believe  he  would  veto 
it? 

Mr.  HASKELL,  (in  his  seat.)  I  don't  know. 
[A  laugh,  with  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  some 
confus'ion.] 

Mr.  CLARKE.  The  gentleman  still  does  not 
know.  Here,  then,  is  a  palpable  and  deliberate 
attempt  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  South  or  the 
North;  a  cold-blooded  fraud,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  power  without  regard  to  principle.  The 
political  history  of  the  country  abundantly  shows, 
that  whenever  an  aspirant  to  office  conceals  his 
principles,  some  one  is  to  be  deceived;  in  this  case, 
God  only  knows  who  is  to  be  the  victim.  The 
fact  is  now  unmistakable.  It  is  confessed  to  the 
world,  that  the  warmest  supporters  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  will  exercise 
the  veto  power  in  defence  of  our  dearest  rights; 
whether  or  not  he  will  defend  the  rights  of  an  op- 
pressed minority  against  the  invasions  of  a  reck- 
less majority. 

1  will  give  a  short  extract  from  General  Tay- 
lor's Allison  letter,  and  then  leave  the  voters  of  the 
slave  States  to  determine  who  is  to  be  the  victim. 
Here  is  the  extract : 

"The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may  happen 
to  occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control  the  action 
of  Congress  upon  questions  of  domalic  policy." 

This  doctrine  was  proclaimed  from  the  stand  by 
southwestern  Whig  speakers  at  the  late  Taylor 
ratification  meeting  in  this  city. 


Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  present  growing  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
rights  of  the  slave  States  can  only  be  preserved  by 
withholding  from  Congress  the  exercise  of  all 
doubtful  powers;  and  in  case  of  violation  of  this 
time-honored  and  hallowed  rule  of  construc- 
tion, then  by  the  application  of  the  veto  princi- 
ple. 

The  exercise  of  the  veto  is  tJie  last  peaceable  re- 
sort for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  in  States 
where  slavery  exists.  I  know,  that  by  the  untiring 
efforts  of  designing  men,  much  false  learning  has 
been  infused  into  the  public  mind  in  reference  to 
the  veto  principle  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  not 
an  affirmative  but  a  negative  power,  or  rather  prin- 
ciple, in  the  application  of  which  the  Executive 
does  only  and  can  only,  in  cases  of  constitutional 
doubt,  public  inexpediency,  &c.,  continue  the  law 
then  in  force  by  preventing  the  ]iassage  of  a  new 
one.  He  stands  as  a  sentinel  between  Congress 
and  the  people,  and  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights,  in  all  cases  of  constitutional  doubt,  mani- 
fest inexpediency,  or  invasion  by  majorities  of  the, 
rights  of  minorities,  he  hands  the  question  back  to 
the  people,  the  legitimate  source  of  all  political 
power,  for  them  in  their  wisdom  to  determine. 
The  President,by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  can  make 
us  no  new  law,  therefore  he  can  inflict  no  oppres- 
sion upon  the  people.  He  only  continues  in  force 
the  existing  law,  which  has  met  with  the  approba- 
tion and  approval  of  the  President  and  Congress, 
and  this  only  for  a  limited  time;  for  if  the  people 
desire  the  law,  the  passage  of  which  he  has  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  the  veto,  they  can,  in  two 
years  at  furthest,  return  a  Congress  that  will  se- 
cure its  passage,  or  in  four  years  at  most  elect 
a  President  who  will  sanction  the  law  they  de- 
sire. 

There  are  some  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  exercise  of  this  veto.  No  Pres- 
ident who  has  exercised  that  power  has  failed  to 
be  elected  a  second  term,  where  he  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  No  President  who  has  failed  to  ex- 
ercise that  power,  save  in  one  instance,  has  ever 
been  reelected,  though  in  every  instance  they  have 
been  candidates;  thus  showing  a  general  acquies- 
cence upon  the  part  of  the  people  in  its  application. 
The  enemies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — those  who  desire  to  change  the  form  of 
Government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  revolution- 
ary fathers,  by  indirection,  after  the  repeated  re- 
bukes of  the  people  when  attempted  directly — 
those  who  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  Government 
of  two,  instead  of  three  independent  departments, 
complain  loud  and  long  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  thwarted  by  the  use  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  veto  power  has  been  exer- 
cised some  thirty  times,  beginning  with  President 
Washington,  and  in  no  solitary  instance  has  its 
use  failed  to  meet  with  the  approbation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people,  where  the  question 
has  been  brought  before  them.  The  President 
has  no  power  to  increase  legislation,  but  to  prevent 
it  for  a  time.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can 
visit  a  nation  is'too  much  legislation — is  the  ma- 
king of  too  many  laws,  from  which  much  confu- 
sion and  contradictory  opinions  and  decisions  must 
flow.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  that  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  had  never  passed,  and  that 
the  bankrupt  law  had  been  arrested  by  the  Presi- 
dent? Infinitely  better.  In  the  first  case,  free- 
born  Americans,  whose  arms  and  voices  had 
mingled  in  our  glorious  revolutionary  struggle, 
and  achieved  for  us  the  blessings  we  now  so 
abundantly  enjoy,  were  thrown  and  cortfined  for 
months  in  disgraceful  dungeons,  for  the  bare  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  in  a  country  which  boasted 
of  its  freedom!  In  the  second  case,  millions  of 
dollars  were  paid  to  honest  creditors  with  a  few 
cents,  doubtless,  in  some  instances,  by  the  high 
crime  of  perjury.  These  laws  were  passed  by 
Congress,manifestly  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  demanded  a  repeal,  and  secured  it;  but 
much  and  irreparable  injury  was  inflicted  upon 
i  the  nation's  honor,  and  upon  individual  rights,  be- 
fore those  laws  were  wiped  from  our  statute  books; 
the  repeal  of  which  cost  the  people  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  in  legislation. 

Thes",  are  some  few  of  the  beauties  of  an  un- 
bridled Congress,  fresh  from  the  people,  reflecting 
their  will  by  such  monstrous  and  excessive  legis- 
lation. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  FRENCH, 

OF   KENTUCKY, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  29,  1848, 
In  Commitlee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill, 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  that  if  he  were  actuated  by 
a  regard  to  his  health,  or  controlled  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  oppressive  state  of  the  atmosphere,  he 
should  certainly  have  been  the  last  to  rise  on  this 
occasion.  But  he  yielded  to  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
regardless  of  personal  comfort  or  consideration;?, 
and  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  whilst 
he  submitted  a  few  tlioughtson  two  subjects,  which 
none  of  the  Representatives  from  his  State  had  yet 
spoken  on:  he  meant  the  subject  of  slavery  and  of 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  that 
institution,  and  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States.  He 
purposed  addressing  the  committee  briefly  on  these 
subjects,  but  chiefly  on  the  questions  relating  to 
slavery. 

When  he  had  a  seat  in  this  House  twelve  year.? 
since,  the  famous  twenty-first  rule  was  in  force; 
in  compliance  with  which,  all  petitions  and  memo- 
rials on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred. 
Many  agitating  scenes  which  occurred  under  that 
rule  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  He  was  again 
here  in  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  which  repealed 
that  rule. 

The  struggles  which  occurred  whilst  that  rule 
was  in  operation,  were  placed  upon  the  ground, 
by  those  who  offered  anti-slavery  petitions  and 
memorials,  of  vindicating  the  sacred  right  of  pe- 
tition, which  they  alleged  was  in  danger,  and 
which  they  were  determined  to  maintain.  He  did 
hope,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  when  that  obnoxious  rule 
was  repealed,  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  have  ceased  here,  and  ceased  for- 
ever; but  in  this  reasonable  expectation  he  had 
been  fatally  disappointed. 

Mr.  F.  now  proposed  to  agitate  that  subject  for 
a  brief  space  of  time  himself,  but  not  by  a  resort 
to  declamation  or  denunciation;  but  he  invited  gen- 
tlemen to  walk  with  him,  take  counsel  of  reason 
and  moderation,  and  calmly  inquire  who,  on  this 
subject,  is  in  the  right  and  who  is  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  F.  said,  the  great  ohjut  of  human  govern- 
ment, its  principal  and  most  important  aim,  is,  to 
protect  men  in,  the  enjoyment  of  their  absolute  rights. 
Without  government,  these  rights  cannot  be  pro- 
tected; by  the  institution  of  government,  they  are 
protected.  What,  then,  are  these  absolute  rights  of 
man?  In  reply  to  this  -question,  Mr.  F.  did  not 
ask  gentlemen  to  take  his  words  for  the  answer, 
but  those  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  wisest  heads 
who  have  ever  blessed  the  world;  and,  among 
these,  he  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  of  confi- 
dence and  respect  than  Sir  William  Blackstone. 
All  law  writers  upon  the  elements  of  law,  of  any 
eminence,  it  will  be  found,  concur  with  Judge 
Blackstone  in  his  definitions  and  explanations  of 
the  absolute  rights  of  man.  Mr.  F.  would  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  reading,  as  a  part  of  his 
speech,  what  that  distinguished  author  had  said  on 
this  subject.  He  would  read  from  the  sixteenth 
edition,  by  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries: 

"  Human  laws,"  says  this  writer,  "  define  and  enforce,  as 
well  those  rights  which  belong  to  a  man  considered  as  an 
individual  as  those  which  belong  to  him  considered  as  re- 
lated to  others  ;  for  the  principal  aim  of  society  is,  to  protect 
individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  absolute  rights  which 
were  vested  in  them  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  but 
which  could  not  be  as  well  preserved  without  that  mutual 
assistance  and  intercourse  which  is  gained  by  the  institution 
of  social  and  friendly  communities.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
theirs*  and  primary  end  of  human  laws  is,  to  maintain  and 
regulate  these  absolute  rights  of  individuals." — Vol.  I,  page 
124. 

And  on  page  128,  same  volume,  the  learned  ju- 
rist thus  defines  the  absolute  rights  of  individuals: 
"And  these  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary 
articles:  the  right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  personal 
liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property;  because,  as  there 
is  no'other  known  method  of  compulsion  or  abridsing  man's 
natural  free  will  but  by  an  infringement  or  diminution  of  oiVe 
or  other  of  these  important  rights,  the  preservation  of  these 
inviolate  may  justly  be  said  to  include  the  preservation  of  our 
civil  immunities  in  their  largest  and  most  extensive  sense." 
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Again : 

"  The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  a  person's  legKl 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his  body, 
his  health,  and  his  reputation." 

"  The  right  of  personal  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of 
locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or  removing  one's  person 
to  whatsoever  place  one's  own  inclination  may  direct,  with- 
out imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of 
law." — Page  134,  saTne  vol. 

And  again,  page  138,  same  volume: 
"The  third  absolute  ri%ht  inherent  in  every  Englishman, 
is  that  of  property, wliich  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment, 
and  disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions,  without  any  coiitrol  or 
diuiinulion,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  laud." 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  are  the  absolute 
rights  of  man  defined  and  explained  so  plainly, 
that  every  person  can  understand  them;  the  right 
of  personal  security,  embracing  the  right  of  life,  of 
limb,  of  body,  of  health,  and  of  reputation;  the 
right  of  personal  liberty,  embracing  the  right  of 
locomotion;  and  the  rignt  of  private  property,  em- 
bracing the  free  use,  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  all 
his  acquisitions;  and  all  of  these  rights  are  classed 
in  the  same  category,  and  therefore  entitled  to  equal 
protection. 

These  rights  existed  in  and  belonged  to  our  fore- 
fathers at  the  time  they  were  colonists  of  Great 
Britain;  they  v^'ere  not  destroyed  or  impaired  by 
the  Revolution,  but  survived  it;  and  every  State 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  all  made,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  protect  and  secure  them. 

is  not  the  doctrine  contended  for  Here  and  else- 
where by  some,  in  this  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
there  is  a  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  or  destroy 
these  rights,  a  strange  and  an  alarming  doctrine.' 
Yet  such  is  the  melancholy  truth;  and  it  is  from  a 
desire  to  guard  against  that  lawless  spirit  (said  IMr. 
F.)  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the  floor  upon 
this  occasion.  He  did  so  in  the  hope  that  men 
would  be  induced  to  reflect — to  look  back  at  the 
ori"-iii  of  the  Republic,  and  follow  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  those  revered  men  whose  labors  founded 
it.  Let  us  (said  he)  endeavor  to  take  counsel  of 
moderation — be  willing  to  let  the  Constitution  stand, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  property  where  our 
fathers  had  placed  them. 

Having  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  abso- 
lute rights  of  man  are,  and  that  among  them  the 
right  of  property — of  private  property — is  one,  and 
that  the  first  and  primary  end  of  human  laws  is  to 
maintain,  regulate,  and  protect  these  rights,  Mr.  F. 
next  proposed  to  show,  from  the  same  author,  the 
origin  of  private  property,  and  how  the  right  of 
private  property  was  acquired: 

"The  original  of  private  property  is  probably  founded  in 
nature,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  second  book 
of  the  ensuing  Commentaries;  but  certainly  the  raodirtca- 
tions  under  which  we  at  present  find  it,  the  method  of  con- 
serving it  in  the  present  owner,  and  of  translating  it  from 
man  to  man,  are  entirely  derived  from  society,  and  are 
some  of  those  civil  advantages  in  exchange  for  which  every 
individual  has  resigned  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty.  The 
laws  of  England  are,  therefore,  in  point  of  honor  and  justice, 
extremely  wa<cA/ui  in  ascertaining  and  protecting  this  right." 
—Page  138,  vol.  1. 

And  again,  same  page: 

"So  great,  moreover,  is  the  regard  of  the  law  for  private 
property,  that  it  will  not  authorize  the  least  violation  of  it, 
no,  not  even  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community. 
If  a  new  road,  for  instance,  were  to  be  made  through  the 
grounds  of  a  private  person,  it  might  perhaps  be  extensively 
beneficial  to  the  public ;  but  the  law  permits  no  man,  or  set 
of  men,  to  do  this  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.  In  vain  may  it  be  urged  that  the  good  of  the  individual 
ought  to  yield  to  that  of  the  community;  for  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  any  private  man,  or  even  any  public 
tribunal,  to  be  the  judge  of  this  common  good,  and  to  decide 
whether  it  be  expedient  or  no.  Besides,  the  public  good  is 
in  nothing  more  essentially  inteiested  than  in  the  protection 
of  every  individual's  private  rights,  as  modeled  by  the  muni- 
cipal law.  In  this  and  similar  cases,  the  legislature  can, 
and  indeed  frequently  does,  interpose  and  compel  the  indi- 
vidual to  acquiesce.  But  how  does  it  interpose  and  compel .' 
Not  by  absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  property  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  but  by  giving  him  a  full  indemnification 
and  equivalent  for  the  injury  thereby  sustained.  The  public 
is  now  considered  as  an  individual,  treating  with  an  indi- 
vidual for  an  exchange.  All  that  the  legislature  does  is  to 
oblige  the  owner  to  alienate  his  possessions  for  a  reasonable 
price ;  and  even  this  is  an  exertion  of  power  which  the 
legislature  indulges  with  caution,  and  which  none  but  the 
legislature  can  perform."  , 

But,  sir,  the  question  yet  remains  to  be  answer- 
ed, how  was  the  right  of  private  property,  so  val- 
uable, so  sacred,  and  so  guarded,  as  the  foregoing 
ex'tracts  show, it  to  have  been  even  in  England, 
acquired.' — 

"  Or  what  was  it  that  gave  a  man  an  exclusive  right  to 
retain  in  a  permanent  manner  that  specific  laud  vvhich  be- 
fore belonged  generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to 
nobody .'  And  as  we  before  observed  that  occupancy  gave  the 


right  to  the  temporary  us'e  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed  upon  all 
hands,  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  per- 
manent property  in  the  substtmce  of  the  earth  itself,  which 
excludes  every  one  eUe  but  the  owner  from  the  use  or  it." — 
Vol.  2,  page  7. 
And  again,  same  volume  and  page  : 
"  However,  both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the 
thing  by  whicii  the  title  was  in  fact  originally  gained  ;  every 
man  seizing  to  his  own  continued  use  such  spots  of  ground 
as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own  convenience,  pro- 
vided he  found  them  uijoccupied  by  any  one  else." 

And  again,  same  page: 

"Property,  both  in  lands  &nAmovahles,  being  thus  origi- 
nally acquired  by  the_^7s(  tu/cer,  which  taking  amounts  to  a 
declaration  that  he  intends  to  appropriate  the  thing  to  his  ovm 
use,  it  remains  in  him,  by  the  principles  of  universal  law, 
till  such  time  as  he  does  some  other  act  which  shows  an  in- 
tention to  abandon  it." 

And  again,  same  volume,  page  258: 

"  Occupancy  is  ihe  taking  possession  of  those  things  in 
severalty  which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  properly, 
or  of  holding  those  things  in  severalty  which,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  unqualified  by  that  of  society,  were  common  to  all 
mankind.  But  when  once  it  was  agreed  that  everything  ca- 
pable of  ownership  should  have  an  owner,  natural  reason 
suggested  that  he  who  could  first  declare  his  intention  of 
appropriating  anything  to  his  own  use,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  intention,  actually  took  it  into  possession,  should 
thereby  gain  the  absolute  property  in  it." 

And  lastly,  the  same  learned  author,  (vol.  1,  page 
1,)  to  show  how  deeply  seated  in  the  affections  of 
men  the  right  of  private  property  is,  and,  as  aeon- 
sequence,  how  tenderly  and  cautiously  it  should 
be  interfered  with,  wisely  says: 

"  There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagin- 
ation, or  engages_the  alTections  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of 
property ;  or  that  sole  and  despotic  dominion  which  one 
man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external  things  of  the 
world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  individual 
in  the  universe." 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  satisfactorily  and  un- 
answerably appears,  that  occupancy,  seizing  to  one''s 
own  use,  taking  possession  of  things  in  severalty,  origi- 
nated the  right  or  title  to  property,  both  in  Zo?irfsand 
movables;  and  that  this  right  or  title  remains  in  the 
owner,  by  the  principles  of  universal  law,  till  such 
time  as  he  does  some  other  act  which  shows  an  in- 
tention to  abandon  it. 

The  absolute  rights  of  man,  therefore,  including 
the  right  of  private  property,  were  and  are  original 
rights,  inherent  in  the  people,  at,  before,  and  since 
the  Revolution,  and  were  never  granted  to  them  by 
any  government  or  constitution  whatever;  but  the 
constitutions  of  the  States,  and  that  also  of  the 
United  States,  were  all  made  recognizing  these 
rights  as  already  in  existence,  and  made  to  protect 
and  to  guaranty  them  to  the  people. 

Sir,  I  contend,  and  suppose  the  proposition  to 
be  self-evident,  that  the  absolute  rights  thus  ex- 
plained, secured,  guarantied,  are  equally  the  rights 
of  all  who  live  under,  and  are  entitled,  as  citizens, 
to  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  to  those  residing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  States  themselves. 
All  are  equally  and  alike  entitled  to  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  these  absolute  rights,  so  far  as  regards 
the  rightful  action  of  the  General  Government, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  extend  its  authority.  Equality 
of  protection,  as  to  these  rights,  is  equal  justice 
to  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  article  the  tenth  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  Stales,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

This  clause  is  the  key  to  the  Constitution — to 
its  correct  interpretation.  It  unlocks  the  door  of 
the  noble  fabric  to  the  understanding,  and  exhibits 
it  in  all  its  beauty,  harmony,  and  proportions. 

Sir,  by  this  clause  the  balance-wheel  in  the  great 
machinery  of  government  is  preserved  upon  its 
own  axle,  ^nd  performs  its  own  evolutions,  point- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  delegated  powers 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  power 
"  to  make  all  laws  vvhich  shall  be  necessary  and 
'  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
'  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
'  stitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
'  or  in  any  department  or  oflicer  thereof,"  as  being 
the  suiKi  total  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  "  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple." And,  sir,  amongst  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
people  (said  Mr.  F.)  are  the  absolute  rights  of  man, 
of  which   the   right  of  private  property  is  one. 


Yes,  sir,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  they  are  our  precious  re- 
served  rights. 

But  (said  Mr.  F.)  if  there  be  power  in  Congress, 
by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  destroy  the  right  of  private  property  in  slaves 
there,  what  becomes  of  the  reservation  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people 
under  it.'  If  Congress' can  constitutionally  say 
that  slaves  shall  not  be  held  as  private  property 
in  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  Uniteti  States, 
this  concedes  to  Congress  the  power  to  destroy  the 
right  of  private  property  in  the  Territories — not 
only  the  power  to  destroy  the  right  of  private 
property  in  the  Territories,  but  also  the  power  to 
designate  the  subjects  in  which  the  citizens  of  the 
Territories  may  or  may  not  hold  private  property  ! 
If  Congress  can  destroy  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  abol- 
ishing slavery  there,  then  Congress  may  right- 
fully also  designate  to  thecitizens  of  the  District  the 
subjects  in  which  they,  too,  may  or  may  not  hold 
private  property.  Nay,  if  this  doctrine  be  true, 
and  Congress  should  choose  ft)  carry  it  to  its  full- 
est legitimate  extent.  Congress  could  abolish  or 
destroy  private  property  belonging  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  and  Territories  in  a  horse,  in  a 
wagon,  in  a  cow  to  give  milk  for  the  children,  or 
in  a  bed  for  the  family  to  repose  on;  in  a  word,  in 
everything.  Will  any  man  here  (said  Mr.  F!) 
contend  for  a  power  in  Congress  like  this.'  Is  this 
fearful  power  to  be  found  among  the  enumerated 
powers  to  Congress.' — a  power  that  makes  Con- 
gress absolute,  omnipotent,  yea,  a  despot.'  Such  a 
doctrine  reverses  the  whole  design  of  government, 
converts  it  into  an  instrument  to  overthrow  the 
absolute  rights  of  man,  instead  of  protecting  them, 
and  makes  Congress  as  omnipotent  as  (according 
to  some  writers)  the  British  Parliament  is  claimed 
to  be.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  against  this  doctrine  I 
enter  my  solemn  protest,  and  call  upon  all  good  men 
of  all  parties  to  put  it  down,  as  alike  dangerous 
to  all — private  property  being  alike  "valuable  to 
all. 

If  (said  Mr.  F.)  Congress  can  abolish  or  de- 
stroy the  right  of  private  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  Territories,  then  Congress  may 
make  a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  may 
pass  a  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances;  may  grant  titles  of 
nobility;  may  require  a  religious  test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  office;  may  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  at  will;  may  abolish  the 
trial  by  jury  in  the  District  and  Territories.  If 
Congress  can  do  any  one  of  these  things  (all  of 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of- the 
United  States)  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  and 
Territories,  Congress  can  also  do,  as  was  done  to 
a  great  man  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain — 
send  them  away  to  Elba — banish  them. 

There  seems  to  be  (said  Mr.  F.)  a  reckless 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  breaking  forth  in  this 
young  Republic  which  threatens  the  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  all,  and  wliich  is  necessary  to  be 
checked. 

But  (said  Mr.  F.)  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  Congress  can  destroy  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves,  that  thecitizens  have  the  right  to  take  their 
property  with  them  in  the  Territories,  including 
their  slaves;  and  this  right  of  property  in  slaves 
is  as  sacredly  protected  by  the  Constitution  there,  as 
any  other  right  is,  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
as  belonging  to  the  citizen.  He  contended  that  all 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  Constitution 
were  so  many  guards  set  around  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  protect  the  citi- 
zens thereof  in  all  their  rights,  just  as  they  do  the 
rights  of  all  others  covered  by  its  shield;  that  the 
rights  of  all  were  equally  sacred  and  equally  safe 
from  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  by 
Congi-ess  in  the  District,  in  the  Territories,  and  in 
the  States. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
Congress  has  unlimited  power  over  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  If  this  be  true,  the  power  must  be 
found  among  the  delegated  powers  in  the  Consti- 
tution, or  among  those  incidental  powers  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  the  primary  powers  into  effect. 
He  asked  any  gentleman  to  point  out  to  him  the 
clause  in  that  instrument  granting  any  such  power 
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— to  show  to  him  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
empowering  Coneress  to  abolish  the  ri^ht  of  pri- 
■vate  property  in  slaves  within  any  of  the  Territo- 
ries; in  other  and  more  appropriate  language,  to 
destroy  the  right  of  private  property.  Mr.  F.  con- 
tended the  power  in  question  did  not  exist;  and 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  have  the  same 
right  to  hold  private  property  in  the  Territories  as 
they  have  to  possess  life,  limb,  liberty,  reptUation, 
freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  petition,  the  right 
to  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  right  recognized 
by  the  Constitution.  This  must  be  so,  (said  Mr. 
F.,)  imless  you  can  show  the  clause  granting  the 
power.  This  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  some  by 
quoting  the  clause  giving  Congress  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Territories,  &c.,  to  wit: 

"  The  Congres.s  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  iiBedful  rules  and  regulations  respectiiifi,  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  F.  asked,  for  what  purpose  has  territory 
heretofore  been  acquired  by  the  United  Slates.'' 
The  past  history  of  our  Territories,  he  contended, 
would  show  they  were  acquired  that  they  might  be 
settled — inhabited — furnish  peaceful  homes  to  our 
people,  where  the  blessings  of  good  husbandry  could 
he  extended,  the  fine  arts  introduced,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  science,  civilization,  and  religion,  be  made 
to  flourish,  and  thus  enlarge  the  area  of  human 
happiness,  and  so  make  this  Republic,  as  they  are 
maknig  it,  the  world's  wonder. 

When  we  undertake  (said  Mr.  F.)  to  interpret 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  we 
must  govern  our  legislation  by  the  ends  or  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  acquired.  The  great 
design,  in  their  acquisition,  limits  the  powers  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  them;  and  the  power  that 
could  destroy  the  rights  of  private  property  in  the 
Territories  would  be  opposed  to,  and  in  direct 
conflict  with,  this  design. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (said  Mr.  F.,) 
I  have  a  private  right  to  my  horse,  my  cattle,  and 
my  slaves.  Congress  may  organize  a  Territorial 
Government,  and  when  I  go  there,  that  Territorial 
Government  is  bound  to  protect  my  rights,  but 
cannot  destroy  them.  If  Congress  could  take 
away  or  destroy  my  right  in  one  species  of  prop- 
erty, or  constitutionally  require  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it,  it  can  in  all  other  species  of  prop- 
erly; and  so  in  the  Territories  there  could  be  no 
such  thing,  according  to  this  doctrine  of  omnipo- 
tence, in  existence  as  private  property  guarded  by 
the  law ! 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  the  question  is  often  asked. 
What  power  has  Congress  over  slavery,  either 
to  abolish  or  to  establish  it.'  to  limit  it  or  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  Territories.'  But,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  to 
ask  this,  is  not  to  put  the  question  rightly.  The 
true  question  is,  Has  Congress  the  right  to  abolish 
or  destroy  the  rights  of  private  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories.' That  is  the  true  question  !  If  Congress 
can  destroy  the  right  of  private  property  in  any  one 
subject  in  which  it  is  held,  it  can  in  another,  and 
jnall  other  subjects.  Mr.  F.,  therefore,  contended, 
that  the  clause  authorizing  Congress  to  make  all 
needful- rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Ter- 
ritories, &c.,  did  not  confer  any  power  to  interfere 
■with  or  destroy  the  rights  of  private  property 
there. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Union,  and  they  all  have  a  right,  a  common 
right,  to  inhabit  them.  The  history  of  all  our  Ter- 
ritories heretofore  acquired  and  settled  prove  this. 
They  all  (said  Mr.  F.)  have  an  equal  right  to  take 
their  property  with  them — to  take  all  their  mova- 
bles; and  this  right  is  as  perfect  in  the  slave  States 
a.^in  the  non-slaveholding States.  The  Constitution 
makes  no  difference  between  them.  It  says  to 
Congress,  in  relation  to  all  private  property, "  hands 
off;"  this  is  a  reserved  right;  the  right  in  a  slave  is  a 
right  of  private  property — you  may  not  touch  it ! 

Wherever,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  the  power  and  juris- 
tion  of  this  Government  goes,  its  citizens  ownino- 
private  property  have  a  right  to  go,  and  take  theit- 
property  with  them. 

[Here  Mr.  Duer  inquired.  Does  it  make  any  dif- 
erence  how  the  territory  was  acquired.'] 

No;  none  at  all,  said  Mr.  F.  The  Constitution 
guaranties  to  us  both  our  private  rights.  As  you 
have,  so  have  I,  a  common  right  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  You,  residing  in  a  non-slavehold- 


ing State,  can  take  all  your  movables  and  go  with 
them  to  California;  I,  residing  in  a  .-.laveholding 
State,  have  the  same  riirht.  My  right  is  just  as 
precious  to  me  as  yours  is  to  ynu.  Congress  has 
no  power  to  destroy  the  rights  of  either  of  us;  and 
the  only  case  in  which  Congress  can  take  private 
property  is  for  public  use;  and  even  then  must  pay 
a  just  compensation  for  it.  "  Nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation." (Last  clause  of  the  5th  acticle  of  the 
Constitution  )  Here  (said  Mr.  F.)  is  an  express 
recognition  of  private  property  in  the  citizen,  and 
an  express  guarantee  of  it  also. 

Mr.  DUER.  Then  if  a  free  State  cedes  terri- 
tory within  her  limits  to  the  United  States,  and 
gives  Congress  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it — for 
example,  the  territory  at  West  Point — could  a 
slaveholder  go  there  and  hold  his  slaves.' 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  the  Constitution  autho- 
rizes Congress  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district,  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  acquired  for  this 
purpose,  by  cession,  from  two  slaveholding  States. 
Now,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  the  citizens  of  those  States 
falling  within  the  District,  made  a  miserable  ex- 
change indeed,  if,  by  taking  Congress  as  their 
Legislature,  instead  of  their  own  States,  they  sur- 
rendered the  right  of  private  property.  Congress, 
in  like  manner,  is  authorized  to  purchase  places 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  those  places.  Over  all 
places  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  binds 
Congress,  as  well  as  everywhere  else;  and  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  conferred  upon  Congress  over 
them,  is  subject  to  all  the  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions in  the  Constitution,  as  to  the  absolute 
rights  of  man,  including  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, as  everywhere  else:  so  that  the  right  of  life, 
of  limb,  of  health,  of  reputation,  of  personal  lib- 
erty, and  private  property,  are  equally  sacred, 
equally  secure  everywhere,  as  to  any  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

When  (said  Mr.  P.)  the  people  of  a  Territory 
shall  multiply  until  they  become  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, according  to  our  laws,  to  form  a  State 
constitution,  and  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  and  not  till  then,  the  right 
accrues  to  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty;  and  then,  also,  have  they  the 
right,  as  a  sovereign  State,  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  absolute  rights  of  man,  including  that  of 
private  property,  as  the  other  States  in  the  Union 
have  done  and  do;  and,  as  rightfully  pertaining 
to  that  State  sovereignty,  does  the  question  of 
slavery  or  no  slavery,  as  a  domestic  or  State  ques- 
tion, properly  and  alone  belong.  So  do  all  other 
questionsof  domestic  or  State  policy,  falling  under 
and  embraced  by  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people,  by  the  Constitution, 
and  which  alone  are  regulated  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  States.  In  the  interim,  however,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
Territorial  Government  by  Congress,  and  until  the 
people  of  the  Territory  shall  form  themselves  into 
a  State  Government,  the  right  to  legislate  for  and 
govern  the  Territories  is  alone  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  such  agencies  as  may  be 
derived  from  Congress. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  thought  he  had  fully  shown  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  bound  to 
use  its  powers  for  the  protection,  and  had  none  to 
use  for  the  destruction,  of  the  private  rights  of  the 
citizen.  Sir,  (said  he,)  many  are  the  guards  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  covering  these  rights 
from  the  action  of  Congress — protecting  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  &c.,&c.  By  adopt- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  ap- 
plies all  these  guards,  checks,  and  limitations  to 
the  action  of  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  an  ample 
field  is  left  for  all  the  beneficent  purposes  of  wise 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress;  and  the  citizens 
of  the  District  and  Territories  are  equally  and  alike 
secure,  in  all  their  personal  and  private  rights,  with 
the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  action  or  powers  of  Congress  are  concerned. 


This  interpretation  makes  the  Constitution  har- 
monize in  aH  its  provisions,  and  confers  equally 
upon  all  who  live  under,  and  are  entitled,  as  citi- 
zens, to  the  broad  folds  of  its  protection,  to  equal 
blessings. 

The  other  and  opposite  interpretation,  exclu- 
ding these  limitations  from  the  District  and  Terri- 
tories, makes  Congress  absolute  and  omnipotent 
over  them — over  all  the  rights  of  those  inhabiting 
them,  and  defeats  the  ends  of  good  government — 
places  them  and  their  rights  at  the  mercy  of  Con- 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  there  are  some 
persons  who  contend  that  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  Slates  have  a  right, 
independently  of  the  will  and  authority  of  Con- 
gress, to  set  up  a  Territorial  Government  of  their 
own.  Sir,  this  is  taking  the  ground  that  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  can  be  lawfully  evicted  from  their  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  of  soil,  by  those  not  entitled  to 
the  country — a  doctrine  that  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  examination — a  doctrine  amounting  to  revolu- 
tion in  the  Territory;  and,  sir,  they  also  contend, 
absurd  as  it  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
thus  setting  up  for  themselves  against  the  will  and 
authority  of  Congress,  can  legally,  at  the  same  time, 
claim  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Mr.  F.  did  not  agree 
with  this  position,  believing  it  wrong;  but  should 
this  position  of  sovereignty  in  the  Territories  be 
the  sound  American  doctrine,  what  then  follows, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  doctrine.' 
Why,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  the  Territories  being  thus 
sovereign,  like  the  States  are  sovereign,  Congress 
can  no  more  interfere  with  slavery  or  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  in  the  Territories,  than  in  the 
States  themselves:  so  that,  whether  Congress  has 
the  right  to  govern  the  Territories,  or  the  Territo- 
ries the  right  to  govern  themselves,  Mr.  F.  was 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  for  the  rea- 
sons now  submitted,  that  Congress  had  no  consti- 
tutional right  or  power,  in  any  way  whatever, 
to  interfere  with  or  control,  abolish,  or  destroy 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves  belonging  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Territories;  and  he  felt  conscious,  that 
he  had  shown,  and  conclusively  shown,  that  the 
agitators  of  the  slave  question  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, abolitionists,  free-territory  men  and  all,  are 
clearly  in  the  wrong,  according  to  our  system  of 
government  * 

There  are,  I  know,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  some  strangely 
organized  minds,  who  deny  that  Such  a  thing  as 
the  right  of  property  can  exist  in  a  slave.  He  did 
not,  and  could  not,  reason  with  minds  of  that  de- 
scription. He  did  not  consider -these  subjects  for 
argument;  but  he  would  say  to  such  men,  Look  on 
your  own  statute-books,  of  your  own  States,  of 
former  days,  and  see  there  the  legal  remedies  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislatures  of  your  own  States, 
when  slaveholding  States,  forthe  recovery  of  slaves 
as  properly,  when  illegally  withheld  from  their 
owner,  and  for  its  full  protection  as  property  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  F.  would  point  all  such  logi- 
cians to  the  former  history  of  their  own  Stales,  le- 
gislative and  judicial,  and  ask  them  if  slavery  did 
not  exist  there'  If  slaves  were  not  held,  claimed, 
and  sold  as  property.'  And  did  not  the  avails  or 
proceeds  of  all  such  sales  of  slaves,  form  a  part  of 
the  wealth  of  your  Slate,  and  pass  from  generation 
to  generation  as  a  part  of  your  common  inherit- 
ance from  your  ancestors.'  And  was  not  slaves, 
as  property,  so  recognized,  treated,  and  guaranlied 
by  the  laws  of  your  State?  Sir,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  the 
history  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  fully  relieves  us,  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  from  the  force  of  that  objection. 

And  now,  Mr.  F.  having  briefly  presented  his 
views  upon  this  vexed  subject,  he  would  appeal 
to  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  Hall,  and  of  the 
subject.  He  would  ask  them,  were  we  not,  as  a 
people,  the  happiest  and  the  most  favored  that  the 
sun  ever  shone  on.'  Are  we  not  under  the  most 
sacred  and  lasting  obligations  to  respecteach  other; 
to  look  not  only  on  our  own  interests,  and  cherish 
our  own  good  feelings,  but  to  have  regard  unto  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  others .'  Shall  we  not  (said 
he)  take  the  advice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  remember  that  in  union  is  our  strength.'  We 
are  all  (said  Mr.  F.)  members  of  one  and  the  same 
political  family,  posse.ssing  the  same  rights,  the 
same  general  interests,  and  holding  and  enjoying 
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in  common  one  fair  but  rich  inheritance.  We  of 
the  South  and  West  (said  Mr.  F.)  do  not  attempt 
to  disturb  or  to  interfere  with  you  in  your  rights: 
why  should  you  assail  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ours.'  Are  you  better,  wiser,  holier,  more  patri- 
otic, than  Washington  and  Madison,  and  all  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Republic  ?  Cannot  you  forbear, 
and  let  us  alone  ?  If  we  have  slave  property,  and 
you  have  rid  yourselves  of  it  in  your  own  States, 
cannot  you  patiently  wait  until  we  of  the  South 
choose  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  same  evil,  if  evil  it 
be?  You  profess  to  be  tlie  ardent  lovers  of  the  rights, 
if  not  the  exclusive  friends,  of  the  blacks;  ought 
you  not  to  take  that  course  which  will  most  bene- 
fit their  condition?  Show  us  your  faith  by  your 
works.  If  your  consciences  are  so  much  pained 
and  burdened  by  the  share  you  are  obliged  to  bear 
in  our  iniquity,  so  that  you  cannot,  in  peace,  wor- 
ship the  Most  High  so  long  as  a  slave  breathes  in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  the  way  is 
open  to  rid  yourselves  of  the  burden  and  of  the 
sin.  Many  among  you  are  wealthy — some  of  you 
worth  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  of 
dollars,  perhaps  millions — can  you  not  use  a  little 
of  your  surplus,  and  purchase  up  these  slaves, whom 
you  so  much  love  and  pity,  and  set  them  free  ? 
This  would  prove  you  to  be  sincere.  This  would 
be  showing  your  faith  by  your  works.  But  (said 
Mr.  F.)  we  hear  nothing  of  this,  although  you 
could  probably  purchase  them  for  this  purpose  for 
half  price!  Instead  of  this,  Congress  is  assailed 
from  day  to  day  with  inflammatory  speeches  and 
resolutions,  lines  of  geographical  distinction  are 
drawn,  mutual  prejudices  stimulated  and  increased, 
and  the  very  foundations  of  our  happy  Union  at- 
tacked and  shaken  ! 

Is  it  not  true,  (said  Mr.  F.,)  and  is  not  the  time 
come,  that  we  should  all  rise  up  together,  as  one 
man,  and  put  down  this  suicidal  attack  on  our 
safety  and  our  strength  ?     Surely  it  has. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  had  purposely  abstained  from 
treating  on  slavery  as  a  moral,  or  social,  or  politi- 
cal evil.  Those  several  aspects  of  the  subject 
formed  no  part  of  his  present  duty  or  design.  He 
intended  to  show,  when  he  rose,  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  abridge  or  destroy  the  rights  of  private 
property,  whether  in  slaves  or  in  any  other  subject 
of  property  among  men,  and  he  thought  he  had 
succeeded  —  to  present  the  subject  as  property, 
recognized  and  sanctioned  as  such  by  human 
laws.  • 

On  other  points  (said  Mr.  F.)  connected  with 
the  general  subject,  he  might,  and  probably  would , 
submit  his  views  at  some  future  time. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  THOS.  J.  TURNER, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  House  op  Representatives, 

July  6,  1848. 

On  the  Resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

Commerce  in  relation  to  internal  improvements, 

the  President's  veto  message,  &c. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  Mr.  Washington  Hdnt, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  repotted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate  money  to  open 
and  improve  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navi- 
gable rivers,  in  all  cases  where  such  improvements  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  the  commerce  among  the  States. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  our  national  com- 
merce, the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  require  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  foregoing 
powers. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  President 
in  his  veto  message  of  December  15,  1847,  for  his  refusal  to 
approve  and  sign  the  bill  passed  March  3,  1847,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors  and 
rivers,  arc  deemed  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory, 

"4.  Resolved,  That  it  would  be  inexpedient,  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  tlie  Constitution,  to  give  the  general 
consent  of  Congress,  in  advance  of  legislation  by  the  States, 
to  the  imposition  of  tonnage  duties  by  the  several  Slates  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  ports  and  harbors  at  which  such 
duties  may  be  levied.  ' 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Conjmittee  on  Com- 
merce on  the  memorial  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  respect- 
ing harbor  and  river  improvements,  the  President's  message 
of  December  15,  1847,  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  bill 
referred  to  said  committee  in  relation  to  tonnage  duties, 
with  the  rnuiority  report  on  the  same  subject,  be  printed. 


and  that  the  Committee  on  Printing  be  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  printing  extra  copies  of  said  report." 

Upon  the  first  four  of  which  he  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  raised  a  question  of  order. 

Debate  arising  thereon — 

The  Chair  ruled  that  the  resolutions  must  lie  over. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July,  Mr.  Hunt  called  for  the  orders  of 
the  day;  and,  the  resolutions  coming  up  In  order- 
Mr.  Sims,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  said  he  had  no 
disposition  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session,  upon  these  resolutions.  He  therefore 
moved  to  lay  the  report  and  resolutions  upon  the  table ; 
which  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  65,  nays 
109. 

Mr.  Hdnt,  after  speaking  at  length  to  the  resolutions,  was 
about  to  move  the  previous  question;  when 

Mr.  Tdrner  inquii-ed  if  the  report  and  resolutions  had 
been  printed. 

Mr.  Hdnt  replied  that  they  had  not  been  printed  by  order 
of  the  House,  but  they  had  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Tdrner  hoped  the  gentleman  would  allow  l)iem  to  be 
referred,  or  at  least  postponed,  until  they  could  be  examined 
by  all  the  members. 

Mr.  Hdnt  replied,  they  had  been  published  in  the  papers 
of  the  city,  and  he  could  not  suppose  it  was  necessary  to 
take  up  any  further  time  for  gentlemen  to  prepare  to  vote. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  H.  demanded  the  previous 
question ;  which  v/as  seconded  by  the  House. 

The  question  recurring  upon  the  passage  of  the  first  reso- 
lution, it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Tdrner  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  had  been  passed,  stating  that  he  had  made  that 
motion  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  his  reasons  why  he 
was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  (after  consultation  with  Mr.  Tdr- 
ner,) moved  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Thursday,  July  6th,  the  first  business  in  order  was  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yesterday,  by  which  the 
first  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TURNER,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  an  argument  upon  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  now 
under  consideration.  It  would  be  presumption  in 
me,  with  thelimited  time  I  have  had  for  preparation, 
to  attempt  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  has 
vexed  the  minds  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
best  statesmen  of  every  age  of  this  Republic;  but 
I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted,  in  the  brief  hour  allot- 
ted to  me,  to  offer  some  reasons  why  we  should 
not  at  this  time  be  forced  to  vote  upon  these  reso- 
lutions, under  the  operation  of  the  gag  thrust  into 
our  mouths  by  the  adoption  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  been  long  a  member  of  Congress, 
but  since  the  adoption  of  the  unnatural  and  tyran- 
nical order  of  cutting  off  all  debate  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question,  I  have  inquired  of  some  of  the 
oldest  members  of  this  House,  who  have  informed 
me  that  it  is  unusual  and  almost  unheard  of,  for 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  a  measure, 
involving  grave  constitutional  questions, ■and,  after 
making  an  argument  in  ils  support,  move  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  thereby  cut  off  all  opportunity 
either  to  reply  to  the  speech  or  to  controvert  the 
measure.  I  therefore  sought  the  floor  in  the  man- 
ner I  did,  that  I  might  hold  up  to  the  scorn  of 
the  world,  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  as  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  our  country  as  it  is  degra- 
ding to  the  dignity  and  character  of  this  body.  Has 
the  accidental  majority  in  this  House  invested  the 
Whig  party  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  these 
measures  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  minority? 
Or  are  they  so  corrupt  that  they  fear  to  expose 
them  to  the  light  of  truth  and  argument?  Sir,  I 
can  look  upon  this  whole  proceeding  in  no  other 
light  than  a  cowardly  attempt  to  force  men  to  a  vote 
which  will  either  commit  them  to  doctrines  of  the 
most  monstrous  character,  or  place  them  in  a  false 
position  before  the  country. 

These  resolutions  have  been  drawn  up  with  a 
subtilty  and  refinement  of  expression  well  calcula- 
ted to  deceive  those  who  have  not  studied  the  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  that  subject.  The  first 
declares,  "That  the  Constitution'  of  the  United 


'  States  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate 
'  money  to  open  and  improve  harbors,  and  remove 
'obstructions  from  navigable  rivers,  in^  all  cases 
'  where  such  improvements  are  necessary  to  the 
^protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign 
'  nations,  or  the  commerce  among  the  States;"  the 
second  declares,  "That  the  interests  of  our  national 
'  commerce,  the  common  defence,  and  general  wel- 
'  fare  of  the  United  States,  require  a  judicious  ex- 
I  ercise  of  the  foregoing  powers. "  The  committee, 
instead  of  informing  us  where  that  power  was  de- 
rived, has  culled  out  wordsand  mangled  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  to  my  mind  indicates  that  they  did  not 
themselves  know  exactly  where  the  power  was  to 
be  found. 

Mr.  HUNT.  We  found  it  in  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides:  "  The  Congress  shall 
'  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
'  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
'  the  Indian  tribes." 

Mr.  TURNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
information,  and  I  will  now  examine  some  of  the 
powers  granted  by  that  clause,  as  explained  in  the 
resolutions  under  consideration.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  verb  "to  regulate"  means  "pro- 
tection and  facility;"  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  man 
would  put  that  construction  upon  it,  in  the  con- 
nexion where  it  occurs,  unless  he  were  seeking  a 
power  where  it  was  not  clearly  expressed.  But 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  that 
clause  vests  the  power  in  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  wherever  it  may  protect  and  facilitate  com- 
merce, let  us  look  at  the  monstrous  character  of 
that  power.  First,  it  embraces  every  conceivable 
object  whereby  commerce  may  be  protected  and 
facilitated  with  foreign  nations.  Under  it,  we  may 
build  harbors  from  theAroostook  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  fill  every  one  of  them  with  merchant  vessels, 
rigged  and  manned  at  the  public  expense.  We 
may  build  storehou.'5es,  establish  boards  of  inspect- 
ors, employ  agents  and  clerks,  and,  in  short, 
enter  into  competition  with  private  enterprise  upon 
every  sea.  Nor  are  we  confineil  to  the  ocean;  but, 
commencing  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  may 
enter  into  trade  upon  the  great  chain  of  northern 
lakes,  and  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  northwest, 
that  separate  us  from  the  British  and  Russian  fur- 
traders;  we  may  construct  commercial  roads,  and 
control  the  Mexican  trade  along  the  whole  line  of 
our  southern  frontier;  and  all  this  is  but  a  prelude 
to  the  gigantic  power  granted,  if  we  allow  that 
construction  to  be  given  to  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution; for  the  same  language  that  grants  the 
power  over  foreign  commerce  will  give  Congress 
the  control  of  commerce  among  the  States,  to  pro- 
tect and  facilitate  which  we  may  clear  out  obstruc- 
tions from  every  river  in  the  Union;  deepen  the 
channels  of  creeks,  build  roads,  dig  canals,  con- 
struct railways,  and  cover  them  with  national 
wagons,  and  cars,  and  steamboats,  and  drays,  and 
ail  the  appendages  of  commercial  business.  Nor 
do  we  stop  here:  for  the  power  extends  to  the  In- 
dian tribes;  and  we  may  fit  out  trading  companies, 
to  traffic  among  every  tribe  that  wanders  over  the 
vast  regions  of  the  West,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  Gila  river,  on  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  resolutions  under  consideration 
assert  all  that  power;  but  I  say,  that  the  construc- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  pleased 
to  give  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  and  which 
is  necessary  to  be  given  to  it  in  order  to  derive 
therefrom  the  powers  declared  to  exist  by  the  reso- 
lution, carries  with  it  all  the  power  I  have  specified, 
and  more.  It  is  therefore  I  say  the  resolutions 
are  calculated  to  deceive  those  who  may  not  have 
had  time  to  examine  them.  The  first  only  claims 
the  power  to  appropriate  mo.ney  to  open  and  im- 
prove harbors  and  clear  out  navigable  rivers, 
wherever  necessary  to  protect  and  facilitate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  ainong  the  States; 
and  by  adopting  a  portion  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  explanation  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  we  are  no  longer  left 
in  doubt  as  to  where  the  power  is  claimed  to  exist; 
and  our  votes  upon  that  resolution  will  be  quoted 
as  a  construction  upon  that  particular  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  and  consequently  will  be  claimed  as 
a  precedent  for  every  appropriation  that  the  cu- 
pidity or  avarice  of  unprincipled  politicians  may 
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demand.  By  it  we  open  the  floodgates  of  dissipa- 
tion and  extravagance,  and  break  down  all  the 
barriers  of  the  Constitution  that  stand  between  the 
treasury  and  the  most  reckless  expenditures;  for 
in  that  power  is  embraced  every  object  upon  which 
money  can  be  expended  in  aid  of  commerce,  from 
where  the  Indian  in  the  Far  West  loads  his  canoe 
witii  coon-skins,  to  where  the  mighty  steamer  bears 
the  prod  acts  of  foreign  climes  upon  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  ocean. 

The  second  resolution  declares  "  that  the  inter- 
ests of  our  national  commerce,  the  common  defence, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  require 
a  judicious  exercise  of  the  foregoing  powers." 
What  powers  ?  The  power  to  protect  and  facilitate 
commerce  by  appropriating  money  to  make  har- 
bors and  improve  rivers. 

The  SPEAKER.  1  would  remiijd  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  discuss 
any  of  the  resolutions  but  the  first,  as  his  motion 
is  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that  resolution 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TURNER.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  it  is  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  second  resolution,  as  such; 
but  the  first  resolution  declares  a  power,  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  areargumentatives,  and  give 
reasons  why  the  power  is  claimed  by  the  first; 
and  1  hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to  answer  those 
arguments;  but  I  shall  pass  over  the  second  reso- 
lution very  briefly.  If  we  are  to  understand  that 
a  judicious  exercise  of  the  "  foregoing  powers" 
means  that  we  shall  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  nation  to  put  in  operation  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  then  I  am  opposed 
to  the  resolution;  but  if  it  means  that  when  there 
is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  or  when  the  state  of 
our  finances  are  such  that  we  may  open  harbors 
and  improve  rivers,  where  they  are  of  a  national 
and  not  local  character,  without  incurring  a  na- 
tional debt,  and  where  the  improvements  would 
not  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  or 
States  within  which  they  may  be  made,  then  I 
am  in  favor  of  it;  but  it  is  so  uncertain  and  indefi- 
nite, that  no  general  construction  can  be  given  to 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  susceptible  of  indefinite 
expansion  and  contraction,  to  suit  the  tastes  or  cu- 
pidity of  every  man  who  would  thrust  his  hands 
into  the  public  treasury,  to  enrich  himself  or  the  dis- 
trict which  he  may  represent.  And  if,  in  the  days 
preceding  the  vetoes  of  President  Jackson,  "  it  had 
begun  to  be  considered  the  highest  merit  in  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  be  able  to  procure  appropriations 
of  public  money  to  be  expended  within  his  district 
or  State,  whatever  might  be  the  object,"  how 
much  more  so  has  it  become  at  the  present  time  ? 
How  many  members  hold  their  seats  on  this  floor 
in  consequence  of  pledges  to  support  and  aid  the 
passage  of  bills  appropriating  money  in  their  own 
pistricts.  These  resolutions  are  sufficiently  broad 
to  embrace  all  that  class  of  cases. 

The  third  resolution  demands  a  more  extended 
notice.  It  resolves  that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  President,  in  his  veto  message  of  December 
15,  1847,  "are  deemed  insufficient  and  unsatis- 
factory;" and  if  I  understood  rightly  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  the  other  day,  when  speak- 
ing- in  favor  of  this  resolution,  he  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  unnecessarily  made  an  issue  with  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 
I  do  not  so  understand  it.  The  President  did  no 
more  than  the  Constitution  required  he  should  do; 
and  however  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  his 
reasons  may  be  to  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  they 
■were  evidently  sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  the 
mind  of  the  Presi*}-ent;  and  I  would  like  to  see 
some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  controvert  success- 
fully the  arguments  used  in  that  document.  Such 
a  course  would  at  least  be  more  fair  and  honorable 
than  to  condemn  them  byti  sweeping  resolution, 
forced  through  this  House  under  the  gag  of  thepre- 
vious  question.  If  his  reasons  were  weak  and  un- 
tenable, they  could  be  overthrown  by  argument, 
their  defects  pointed  out,  their  sophistry  exposed, 
and  their  errois  corrected;  and  I  appeal  to  gentle- 
men if  such  a  course  would  not  have  been  more 
fair,  just,  and  honorable.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
vindicate  the  President  or  his  veto,  but  I  stand 
here  to  expose  the  baseness  of  this  attempt  to  force 
members  to  commit  themselves  to  an- undefined 
abstraction,  to  compel  them  to  vote  a  censure  upon 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  without  al- 


lowing his  friends  an  opportunity  to  defend  him, 
or,  by  voting  against  the  resolutions,  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  fal.se  position  before  the  country  and 
their  constituents;  and,  sir,  while  other  men  may 
walk  up  and  vote  for  those  resolutions,  because 
they  fear  they  will  be  set  down  as  against  all  im- 
provements, I  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  op- 
posing them;  I  shall  reserve  my  votes  for  more 
practical  questions.  But  why  this  attack  upon  the 
President?  Has  he  done  anything  more  than  Jack- 
son and  Madison  did  on  similar  occasions .'  If  Mr. 
Polk  arrested  by  his  veto  a  bill  appropriating 
money  for  internal  improvements,  did  they  not  do 
likewise.''  and  yet  their  reasons  were  never  ar- 
raigned before  Congress  and  condemned  by  reso- 
lution. And  wherein  do  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Polk 
differ  from  those  of  other  Presidents  who  have  ex- 
ercised the  same  power,  that  they  should  [;e  sub- 
ject to  this  manner  of  condemnation  ? 

In  looking  into  the  message  referred  to,  I  find 
the  first  reason  assigned  to  be  the  following,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  his  former  veto  of  a  similar 
bill,  and  adopts  the  same  argument  in  this: 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  this  lieavy  expenditure 
of  puhhc  money  was  proposed,  were  of  imposing  weight  in 
detei  milling  upon  its  expediency.  Congress  had  recognized 
the  existence  of  war  with  Mexico,  and  to  prosecute  it  to  '  a 
speedy  and  successful  termtnation,'liad  made  appropriations 
exceeding  our  ordinary  revenues.  To  meet  the  emergency, 
and  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  a  loan  of 
twenty -thtee  milhons  of  dollars  was  authorized  at  the  same 
session,  which  has  since  been  negotiated.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  hill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would  have  been  to 
add  the  whole  amountappropriated  by  it  to  the  national  debt. 
It  would,  in  fact,  have  made  necessary  an  additional  loan  to 
that  amount,  as  eft'ectually  as  if,  in  terms,  it  liad  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  the  money  therein 
appropriated.  The  main  question  in  that  aspect  is,  whether 
it  is  wise,  while  all  the  means  and  credit  of  the  Government 
are  needed  to  bring  the  existing  war  to  an  honorable  close, 
to  impair  the  one  and  endanger  the  otlier,  by  borrowing 
money  to  be  expended  in  a  system  of  internal  improvements 
capable  of  an  expansion  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  reve- 
nues not  only  of  on  r  own  country,  but  of  the  civilized  world.-' 
It  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  by  entering  upon  such  a  career 
at  this  moment,  conlidence,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  wis- 
dom and  prudence  of  the  Governnient,  would  be  so  far  im- 
paired as  to  make  it  difficult,  without  an  immediate  resort 
to  heavy  taxation,  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  hO!;or  of  the  nation  and  the  glory  of  our  a.rnis,  in 
prosecuting  the  existing  war  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

Now,  I  submit  to  gentlemen,  particularly  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war,  if  these 
reasons  are  not  sufficient  and  satisfactory  .'  Were 
not  all  the  means  and  energies  of  the  country  em- 
barked in  the  war?  and  was  it  not  wise  in  Mr. 
Polk  to  avert  by  his  veto  a  resort  to  heavy  and  in- 
creased taxation  to  "  maintain  the  public  credit 
and  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
glory  of  our  arms?"  But  it  may  be  answered,  that 
our  credit  was  good,  and  that  the  money  could 
have  been  had  upon  fair  terms.  That  answer  may 
satisfy  Democrats  who  condemn  the  veto,  but  I 
apprehend  the  Whigs  will  not  regard  it  as  sufficient 
and  satisfactory,  for  they  predicted  that  the  war 
itself  would  plunge  us  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  borrow  money  to  carry  it 
on;  and  while  history  records  the  singular  fact, 
that  our  credit  improved  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  it  is  quite  uncertain  if  it  would  not  have 
had  a  different  duty  to  perform  if  the  firmness  of 
the  President  had  not  arrested  an  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  internal  improvements. 
Now,  let  us  compare  the  circumstancesof  the  coun- 
try, and  the  reasons  of  President  Polk  for  his  veto, 
with  the  circumstances  and  reasoning  of  President 
Jackson,  when  he  vetoed  the  Maysville  road  bill. 
In  one  case,  the  country  was  involved  in  a  foreign 
war,  the  whole  revenues  were  absorbed,  and  a 
large  publicdebthad  accrued  in  the  successful  pros- 
ecution thereof,  and  that  is  assigned  by  President 
Polk  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  veto.^  In  the 
other,  the  country  %vas  in  profound  peace,  the  pub- 
lic debt  gradually  diminishing,  and  President  Jack- 
son assigned  as  his  principal  reason  for  vetoing  the 
bill,  that  the  public  debt  had  not  all  been  paid. 
Here  are  his  reasons,  in  his  own  language,  which 
he  assigned  for  that  veto: 

"  Besides  many  minor  considerations,  there  are  two  prom- 
inent views  of  the  subject  which  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  which,  I  think,  are  well  entitled  to  your 
serious  attention,  and  will,  I  hope,  bo  maturely  weighed  by 
the  people. 

"From  the  official  cninmunication  submitted  to  you,  it 
appears  that  ifno  adverse  and  unforseen  contingency  happens 
in  our  foreign  relations,  and  no  unusual  diversion  be  made 
of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
we  may  look  with  confidence  to  its  entire  extinguishment 
in  the  short  period  of  four  years.    Tiie  extent  to  which  this 


pleasing  anticipation  is  dependent  upon  the  policy  which 
may  be  pursued  in  relation  to  measures  of  the  character  of 
the  one  now  under  consideration,  must  be  obvious  to  all, 
and  equally  so,  that  the  events  of  the  present  session  are 
well  calculated  to  awaken  public  solicitude  upon  the  sub- 
ject. By  the  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
those  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, herewith  subniilted,  it  appears  that  the  bills  which 
have  passed  into  laws,  and  those  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  pass  before  the  .adjournment  of  Congress,  anticipate  ap- 
propriations, which,  with  the  ordinary  expendituies  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  will  exceed  considerably  the 
amount  in  the  treasury  for  the  year  1830.  Thus,  whilst  we 
are  diminishing  the  reveime  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  the  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements are  increasing  beyond  the  available  means  of 
the  treasury;  and  if  to  this  calculation  be  added  the  amounts 
contained  in  hills  which  are  pending  before  the  two  Houses, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  would 
not  make  up  the  cxces.s  over  the  treasury  receipts,  vinlcsa 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  be  postponed,  and  the 
means  now  pledged  to  that  object  applied  to  those  enumer- 
ated in  tliese  bills." 

His  second  reasbn  was  the  Inexpediency  of  em- 
barking in  a  system  of  internal  improvements 
withouta  previousamendmentof  the  Constitution, 
of  which  1  will  speak  more  at  length  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  HUNT,  (Mr.  Turner  yielding  the  floor.)  \ 

Did  not  General  Jackson  approve  and  sign  bills 
appropriating  money  to  almost  all  the  objects  em- 
braced in  the  bill  vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk? 

Mr.  TURNER.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  by  asking  another  question.  Do 
the  resolutions  under  consideration  contemplate 
appropriations  to  no  other  objects  than  those  ap- 
proved by  President  Jackson? 

Mr.  HUNT.     Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  TURNER.  The  gentletnan  says  he  does 
not  know.  I  now  ask  if  there  is  a  gentleman  on 
this  floor  who  does  know  what  objects  are,  or  are 
not,  contemplated  in  the  resolutions  before  us? 
They  are,  as  I  before  intimated, so  indefinite  as  to 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  to  suit  customers,  If 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  are  so  anxious  to 
"  protect  and  facilitate"  commerce,  why  do  they 
not  bring  forward  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
those  objects  ?  We  would  then  know  what  we  were 
voting  for;  but  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  can 
have  no  practical  effect.  They  do  not  appropriate 
a  dollar  to  any  object. 

[A  voice:  "We  have  reported  two  bills.] 

I  am  told  that  two  bills  have  been  reported;  then 
why  was  not  one  of  them  called  up  instead  of  the 
resolutions  ?  Are  they  so  monstrous  as  to  require 
a  committal  to  these  wholesale  resolutions,  to  com- 
pel men  to  vote  for  them,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
show  of  consistency?  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
I  admire  your  adroitness.  It  is  like  old  sinners 
enticing  the  young  and  inexperienced  into  the 
meshes  set  for  them;  they  are  led  along,  step  by 
step,  until  they  are  so  far  committed  that  they 
cannot  recede. 

A  Member  on  the  left.  I  would  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  the  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  have  not  tried  repeatedly  to  get 
up  the  river  and  harbor  bills,  and  if  we  have  not 
been  defeated  by  members  on  that  side? 

Mr.  TURNER.  It  is  possible  you  have;  but 
are  you  not  in  the  majority  ?  Did  you  not  frame 
and  adopt  the  rules  of  the  House?  And  did  not 
the  members  on  this  side  remonstrate  against  them  ? 
If  you  have  tied  upyourown  hands,  the  Democrats 
are  not  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man if  he  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  now  under  consideration,  in  the  fore- 
part of  this  session  ? 

Mr.  TURNER.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  session, 
when  the  members  seemed  to  strive  with  each  other 
which  could  manufacture  most  Buncombe  for  home 
consumption,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Wentworth] 
offered  a  resolution,  upon  which  he  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  called  the  ayes  and  noes,  and 
we  had  to  vote  upon  it,  blindfolded  and  gagged, 
as  we  are  now.  I  voted  for  it,  as  did  many  others,  _ 
without  knowing  what  it  contained,  having  been 
assured  by  my  colleague  that  it  was  all  right. 
When  I  examined  the  resolution,  I  found  it  broader 
than  I  supposed  it  was;  yet  there  is  this  marked 
difference  in  the  two  cases:  the  first,  it  was  well 
understood ,  was  for  Bu)icombe,  and  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Chicago, 
[Mr.  Wentworth,]  than  whom  no  one  under- 
stands better  the  full  force  and  value.  But  these 
resolutions  are  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  the 
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session,  and  in  the  midst  of  most  important  meas- 
ures. They  have  been  matured  and  reported  by 
a  committee,  who,  I  am  told,  have  prepared  an 
elaborate  report,  (unprinted  as  yet,)  which,  I  sup- 
pose, hkethe  veiled  prophetof  Khorassan,  is  to  re- 
veal its  dazzling  splendor  after  we  have  receiA;ed 
the  chains,  by  voting  for  the  measure.  This  is  no 
farce,  but  a  deliberate,  well-concerted  scheme  to 
fasten  upon  the  country  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  revenues, 
and  force  us  into  a  system  of  taxation,  as  burden- 
some as  a  protected  commerce  and  protected  manu- 
factures can  make  it.  It  is  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  that  I  deprecate  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  introduction.  We  are  told  that  the  committee 
have  had  this  subject  under  consideration  since 
early  in  the  session.  Then  why  was  it  not  re- 
ported at  an  earlier  day,  when  the  plea  of  want 
gf  time  could  not  have  been  urged  to  cut  off  de- 
bate? Why  is  it  brought  forward  now,  within 
eleven  days  of  the  time  that  we  have  fixed  for  ad- 
journment, and  while  all  the  important  business  is 
undisposed  of.' 

It  is  well  known  here  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  the  Government  is  now  under  protest,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  not  hav- 
ing passed;  and  yet  that  great  measure,  which  locks 
up  the  pay  of  thousands  of  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government,  must  be  laid  aside  until  these 
abstractions  can  be  settled.  The  army  appropri- 
ation bill,  from  which  the  soldiers  who  have  carried 
our  victorious  arms  into  thelieart  of  Mexico  de- 
rive their  pay,  must  also  be  thrust  aside  to  give 
place  for  these  resolutions.  The  post  route  bill,  by 
which  mail  facilities  are  to  be  afforded  to  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  particularly  the  West,  that,  too, 
must  get  the  go-by,  in  order  to  vote  a  censure  upon 
the  President  for  discharging  what  was  his  duty 
under  the  Constitution.  But,  above  and  beyond 
all,  why  is  it  that  the  Oregon  bill,  by  which  a  tem- 
porary government  is  to  be  established  in  that 
Territory,  must  be  passed  over,  and  give  place  to 
a  measure  that  can  have  no  practical  effect.'  Have 
not  the  citizens  of  Oregon  petitioned  for  your  aid 
against  the  ruthless  savages  who  have  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  warfare  against  those  defenceless 
settlements  ?  What  response  have  you  given  to 
those  hardy  and  adventurous  people.'  Have  you 
done  anything  towards  furnishing  them  protection 
and  a  government .'  Not  at  all;  that,  with  all  other 
measures  affecting  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  must  be  overlooked,  that  a  mere  political 
abstraction ,  affecting  the  interests  of  no  one — except 
so  far  as  the  votes  thereon  may  furnish  huckster- 
ing politicians  to  brawl  about  the  streets,  vote  in 
hand,  the  course  gentlemen  have  pursued  in  regard 
to  this  solemn  nullity — may  be  acted  on. 

The  fourth  resolution  declares  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  to  give  the 
general  consent  of  Congress,  in  advance  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  States,  to  the  imposition  of  tonnage 
duties.  By  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  we  de- 
cide upon  the  following  clause  in  the  Constitution: 

"  No  State  shall,  witliout  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage." 

Under  the  Confederation,  each  State,  in  its  sover- 
eign capacity,  could  levy  such  duties  on  tonnage  as 
it  might  deem  proper;  and  this  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  that  the  consent  of  Congress  must 
be  had  before  a  Sta.te  shall  exercise  that  right;  and 
by  this  resolution  we  declare  that  Congress  cannot 
give  its  consent  in  advance  of  legislative  action  by 
the  State.  The  enlarged  and  loose  construction 
which  is  given  to  the  clause  to  "  regulate  com- 
merce, "  does  not  apply  here.  But,  in  order  to 
provide  against  all  and  everything  that  might  mili- 
tate against  the  magnificent  scheme  of  plundering 
the  Government  by  an  expensive  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  thereby  creating  a  national 
debt,  which  will  require  an  increase  of  tariff  duties, 
affording  additional  protection  to  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  prosperous  branches  of  industry,  at 
the  expense  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  classes, 
you  adopt  every  rule  of  construction,  frofn  the  most 
loose  and  extravagant  to  the  most  strict  and  tech- 
nical. The  legislation  of  the  country  proves  that 
a  different  construction  has  been  given  to  that 
clause.  Congress  having  repeatedly  passed  laws  in 
advance  of  State  legislation,  giving  its  consent  to 
levy  tonnage  duties.  Notwithstanding  the  limited 
time  I  have  had  to  examine  the  subject,  I  have 
found  three  cases  of  that  kind. 


One  word  to  my  Democratic  friends  who  sup- 
port this  measure.  The  line  which  has  ahvays 
divided  the  two  parties  on  this  subject  has  been, 
on  the  one  side,  a  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  an  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  an  economical  manner  to  objects  of 
a  national  character,  where  they  did  not  conflict 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  approved  and 
signed  by  Democratic  Presidents,  appropriating 
money  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  northern  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigable  rivers,  wher- 
ever they  were  regarded  as  national  and  not  local 
in  their  character.  To  this  construction  we  liave 
the  names  of  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  Polk.  On  the  other  side,  there  has 
been  a  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution,  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for 
all  and  every  object,  State  and  National,  which 
would  tend  to  build  up  and  advance  the  sectional 
interests  of  favored  portions  of  the  country;  in 
other  words,  a  general  system,  which  knows  no 
limitation  but  the  caprice  of  Congress,  which  over- 
rides the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  yields  up 
to  the  General  Government  the  absolute  control 
and  direction  of  all  the  channels  of  commerce  wit4i 
foreign  nations,  among  the  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes;  in  carrying  out  which  no  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  finances;  but 
when  our  means  fail,  the  country  must  be  plunged 
in  debt  to  carry  out  the  grand  system.  And  if  it 
is  objected  that  the  resolutions  under  considera- 
tion do  not  contemplate  such  extravagance,  I  an- 
swer that  they  may  or  may  not;  but  the  construc- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  Constitution  opens  the 
door  to  all  these;  and  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence, in  the  history  of  former  legislation,  that 
when  all  constitutional  checks  are  removed,  and 
it  is  left  for  Congress  to  determine  what  is  a 
"judicious  exercise  of  the  foregoing  powers," 
nothing  short  of  an  appropriation  in  every  mem- 
ber's district  is  regarded  as  judicious.  In  short, 
the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  this  simple 
proposition  :  does  the  Constitution  throw  any 
checks  around  the  mighty  power  of  appropriating 
money  for  every  object  connected  with  the  interests 
of  commerce.'  This  is  the  real  question  at  issue. 
One  party  claims  that  the  will  of  Congress  is  su- 
preme; that  there  is  no  power  above  that,  which 
ought  to  control  it  in  any  degree.  The  other  party 
holds  that  appropriations  can  only  be  made  to  ob- 
jects recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  conse- 
quently the  President  has  the  right  to  determine 
what  are  or  are  not  constitutional  appropriations.  I 
consider  the  platform  laid  down  by  the  late  Balti- 
more Convention  sufficiently  broad  for  Democrats 
to  stand  upon;  and  while  I  square  my  conduct  by 
that  platform,  I  have  no  fears  of  being  read  out  of 
the  party,  or  of  giving  offence  to  my  constituents. 
Among  those  resolutions  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  1.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  pow- 
ers, derived  solely  froiulhe  Constitution  ;  and  the  grants  of 
power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  liyall  the 
departments  and  agents  of  the  Government ;  and  that  it  is 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitu- 
tional powers. 

"  2.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements;" 

which  suit  my  notions  of  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  much  better  than  those  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  While  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Democratic  party ,  and  acted  upon 
by  Madison,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  may 
occasionally,  as  in  the  last  two  vetoes,  disappoint 
the  wishes  of  those  who  favor  appropriations  for 
general  and  national  objects,  their  disappointment 
will  be  tempered  by  a  consciousness  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  protected  from  violence  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  those  who  would  swallow  up  the 
revermes  and  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  local  improvements  to  build  up  the 
fortunes  of  a  favored  few. 

Sir,  I  appeal  to  my  Democratic  friends  to  stand 
to  the  platform  of  our  party  upon  this  subject. 
We  know  how  far  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  fa- 
vored the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors; 
we  know  from  the  votes  of  General  Cass  how  far 
he  favors  them;  we  know  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  late  Baltimore  Convention  how  far  our  party 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 


to  ernbark  in  such  an  enterprise;  and  if  a  veto  is 
occasionally  interposed,  it  is  but  to  bring  back  the 
Government  from  impending  danger,  and  to  define 
more  clearly  the  great  landmarks  of  that  party 
which  has  guided  our  country  in  its  onward  march 
of  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  opinions  of  that 
great  statesman  and  pure  patriot  General  Jackson 
have  been  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  public  - 
mind,  tliatit  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  them 
here;  they  are  "  familiar  as  household  words;"  but 
I  wish  to  bring  one  witness  upon  the  stand  whose 
voice  should  have  some  influence  with  those  Dem- 
ocrats who  have  been  seduced  into  the  embrace  of 
the  Whigs,  upon  this  subject,  by  the  glitter  of  the 
gold  that  is  to  flow  into  the  lap  of  their  several 
districts — a  witness  whose  name  has  become  the 
watchword  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  whose  opinions  are  respected  by  all,  and  by 
none  more  highly  than  myself:  I  mean  the  hon- 
ored and  lamented  Silas  Wright.  In  his  letter  of 
31st  May,  1847,  in  reply  to  a  circular  inviting  him 
to  attend  the  River  and  Harbor  Convention,  at 
Chicago,  he  says: 

"I  make  this  distinction,  because  my  own  observation 
ha.s  shown  that  application  for  harbor  improvements,  at  the 
public  expense,  are  made  and  passed  within  ilutaticcs  of  a 
verij  few  miles,  and  at  lonatioiis  wKere.from  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  lake  coast,  a  goo:l  harbor  at  either  point  would 
secure  to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  all  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  duplicate  improicment.     ****** 

********  "The  river  improvements  consti- 
tute a  much  more  difficult  subject,  and  the  conneciion  of 
them  with  the  lake  harbors  has  often,  to  my  knowledge, 
fatally  prejudiced  the  former.  There  are  applications  for 
im()rovements  of  rivers,  about  which,  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple and  constitutional  power,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than 
about  the  harbors  upon  the  lakes,  or  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
there  arc  those  which,  in  my  judgment, come  neither  within  the 
principle  nor  the  constitutional poxver ;  but  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  cases,  I  cannot.  I  have  witnessed 
numerous  attempts  to  do  this,  but  none  of  ihom  have  ap- 
peared to  my  mind  to  be  very  sound,  or  very  practical.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  are  so  very  variant,  between  the  va- 
rious applications,  that  I  douht  whether  any  general  rale  cari 
be  laid  down,  which  will  be  found'  just  and  practical;  aiul  I 
think  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result,  with 
the  least  danger  of  a  violcition  of  principle,  would  he  for  Con- 
gress to  act  separately  and  independently  upon  each  applica- 
tion. There  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  broad  distinction 
betvjeeh  these  cases,  vjhich  has  not  always  been  regarded,  but 
which  I  think  always  should  be.  It  is  between  the  applications 
to  protect  and  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  upon  rivers,  where 
it  exists  and  is  regularly  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  obstruc- 
tions sought  to  be  removed,  and  in  the  face  of  the  dangers  they 
place  in  its  way,  and  those  applications  which  ask  for  improve- 
ment of  rivers,  that  commerce  may  be  extended  upon  them, 
where  it  is  not.  The  one  class  appears  to  me  to  ask  Congress 
to  regulate  and  protect  commerce  upon  rivers  where  commerce 
in  fact  exists,  and  the  other,  to  create  it  upon  rivers  where  it 
doesnot  exist.  This  distinction,  if  carefully  observed,  might 
aid  in  determining  some  applications  of  both  classes,  but  ia 
not  a  sufficient  dividing  line  for  practical  le!,'islation,  if  it  is 
for  the  sentiment  of  the  principle  upon  which  all  such  ap- 
plications should  rest.  I  use  the  term  'commerce'  in  this 
definition,  as  I  do  in  this  letter,  in  its  constitutional  sense 
and  scope." 

In  this  letter,  which  is  among  the  last  of  his 
public  correspondence,  he  clearly  recognizes  t'.o 
checks  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject;  and 
I  most  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  similar- 
ity of  argument  in  the  extract  above  quoted,  and 
that  of  the  President  in  his  late  veto.  One  would 
almost  suppose  that  Mr.  Polk  had  had  that  letter 
before  him  when  he  drew  up  his  message,  as  will 
appear  by  comparing  the  above  extract  with  the 
following  from  that  document: 

"  To  <  regulate'  admits  or  affirms  the  pre-existence  of  the 
thing  to  be>egulaied.  In  this  case,  it  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  cornmerce,  and  of  course  the  means  by  which, 
and  the  channels  through  which,  comtiierce  is  carriiid  on. 
It  confers  no  creative  power;  it  only  assumes  control  over 
that  which  may  have  been  brought  into  existence  through 
other  agencies." 

The  ground  suggested  by  Silas  Wright  is  the 
same  I  took  before  the  people  when  I  canvassed 
my  district,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  where  the  Des 
Moines  and  Rock  Island  rapids  form  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  that  river.  I  then 
took  the  ground  that.  "  the  course  most  likely  to 
'  secure  a  satisfactory  result  with  the  least  danger 
'  of  a  violation  of  principle,  would  be  for  Congress 
'  to  act  separately  and  independently  upon  each  ap- 
'  plication."  The  people  sustained'  me,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Wright,  that  he  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  cannot  get  an  appropriation 
in  my  district  unless  I  support  every  item  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  puts  into  the  bill.  Sir, 
I  tnlsjudge  the  character  of  my  constituents,  if  they 
would  accept  an  appropriation  upon  terms  so  de- 
grading.   They  would  not  accept  an  appropriation 
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that  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  principles 
and  the  Constitution. 

As  evidence  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  the 
opinion,  that  appropriations  can  only  be  had  by- 
log-rolling;,  as  it  is  called,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
selling  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  little  piece  of  history,  which  my  attention 
was  called  to  this  morning.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  friends  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West, 
after  they  found  that  so  many  local  matters  had 
been  attached  to  the  general  river  and  harbor  bill, 
that  they  must  provoke  a  veto,  cut  loose  from  the 
general  bill,  and  passed  one  through  the  Senate, 
making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oliio,  and  Arkansas 
rivers.  When  this  bill  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  objections  were  made  upon  its 
first  reading,  and  the  question  was  upon  its  rejec- 
tion. On  that  question,  sixty-eight  Whigs  voted — 
fifty-six  for  rejection,  and  twelve  against  it.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  The  fact  itself  shows  that 
our  western  rivers  are  made  the  purveyors  to  the 
capacious  maws  of  eastern  and  northern  improve- 
ments. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  embark- 
ing the  Government  in  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements.  The  Government  can  do  nothing 
without  money.  It  has  no  money,  except  what  it 
draws  from  the  people  by  some  kind  of  taxation, 
in  the  payment  of  which  every  individual  through- 
out the  Union  is  supposed  to  pay  a  part.  The 
money  thus  collected  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and 
Congress  is  but  the  agent  to  distribute  it.  Now, 
I  submit  to  the  people  if  a  body  of  men  collected 
at  the  seat  of  Government  would  be  likely,  if  it 
should  embark  in  the  business  of  internal  improve- 
ments, to  distribute  the  people's  money  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  every  section  of  the  Union  and 
all  the  people  their  just  proportion  thereof?  Would 
it  not  be  more  economical,  and  more  likely  to  be 
impartially  expended,  if  it  should  be  retained  among 
the  States,  to  be  by  them  appropriated .'  Those 
who  suppose  that  Congress  is  a  safe  and  prudent 
trustee  of  their  money  interest  are  mistaken,  and 
know  little  about  how  appropriations  are  made  to 
depend  one  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  success  of  the  most  worthy  is  made  to  depend 
upon  that  of  the  most  unworthy.  The  system  is 
but  a  rendering  up  of  a  portion  of  the  people's 
money,  to  be  expended  through  the  agency  of  nu- 
merous officers,  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  people 
by  means  of  public  works;  and  past  legislation 
proves  that  appropriations  for  these  objects  are 
not  confined  to  the  means  of  the  treasury;  and  we 
need  go  no  further  back  than  to  the  bills  veiled  by 
President  Polk  for  examples  of  that  kind.  All 
the  money  appropriated  by  those  bills,  had  they 
received  Executive  sanction,  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed, and  the  sum  added  to  the  national  debt. 
To  my  mind,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  borrow  money  to  be  expended  on 
internal  improvements.  It  is  the  system  by  which 
the  best  interests  of  States  have  been  shipwrecked; 
and  so  sensible  are  the  people  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  system,  that  in  some  States  the 
power  of.borrowing  money  has  been  prohibited  in 
their  constitutions.  A  provision  of  that  kind  has 
been  inserted  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent.  That 
State,  like  many  others,  had  learned  a  dear  lesson 
in  the  school  of  experience.  If  States  cannot  ex- 
ercisesuch  powers  withoutabusing  them, howmuch 
less  can  the  United  States ! 

When  the  history  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  late  difficulties  in  the  Republic  of  France 
shall  have  been  written,  they  will  be  found  'to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  national  public  works— 
particularlarly  in  the  national  workshops  of  Louis 
Blanc.  The  whole  system  in  that  country  and  in 
this  is  based  upon  the  theories  and  doctrines  of  the 
communists,  which  point  to  nothing  short  of  the 
Government  assuming  control  of  the  property  and 
public  works,  and  providing  labor  for  the  people. 
In  this  country  the  doctrine  is  not  so  clearly  avowed 
as  in  France:  in  that,  it  is  the  great  obstacle  which 
stands  in  the  way,  and  prevents  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  republican  government.  The  peo- 
ple there  have  been  directed  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  support;  and  the  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  temporary  quiet,  have  submitted 
to  the  demands  of  the  people,  until  it  is  bankrupt, 
and  can  no  longer  feed  the  hungry.    The  conse- 
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quence  is,  the  people  have  turned  their  eyes  from 
individual  enterprise  to  the  Government;  and  find- 
ing support  no  longer  from  that  quarter,  have 
taken  up  arms  to  compel  further  supplies  from  an 
exhausted  fountain.  Our  Government  was  not 
formed  to  furnish  labor  to,  and  feed,  the  people. 

The  limited  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  permit 
further  discussion;  and  in  conclusion,  1  would  say, 
that  our  votes  upon  these  resolutions  will  be  re- 
garded as  an  abandonment  of  the  Democratic  faith; 
it  will  be  quoted  against  us  throughout  the  Union 
in  the  coming  campaign,  and  claimed  as  a  triumph 
of  Whig  principles.  And  who  will  dare  to  stand 
up  and  say  it  is  not.'  It  will  be  quoted  as  a  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  every 
appropriation  that  Congress  may  make.  It  will 
be  regarded  as  a  condemnation  of  the  views  of 
Polk,  Van  Buren,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson,  for  they  all  denied  the  power  to  carry 
on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements.  It 
will  be  quoted  as  affirming  the  Federal  doctrine  of 
enlarged  and  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
and  denying  the  strict  construction  that  limits  the 
operation  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  to  the 
objects  expressed  in  that  instrument,  and  such 
incidental  power  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
those  that  are  clearly  defined. 

Sir,  the  times  are  portentous.  The  power  of 
money  and  the  thirst  for  popular  favor  seem  to 
have  obscured  the  vision  and  perverted  the  judg- 
ment of  members  of  this  House.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  ordinary  and  practical  business  of  legis- 
lation, we  are  following  abstract  phantoms,  which, 
like  the  uncertain  light  o{  iha  ignis  faluus ,  can  lead 
us  to  no  substantial  good,  but  may  draw  us  off 
into  the  mire  and  fog  of  inextricable  difficulty. 
Instead  of  curtailing  our  expenses,  and  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  we  are  un- 
barring the  doors  and  breaking  open  the  safes  of 
the  treasury  to  every  ruthless  hand  that  may  covet 
a  portion  of  that  sacred  deposit.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  Union  by  abstain- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  all  doubtful  powers,  we 
are  undermining  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
by  voting  uncertain,  extravagant,  and  dangerous 
constructions  upon  that  great  platform  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  degrading  to 
the  independence  and  character  of  American  citi- 
zens. What  a  picture  of  the  boasted  freedom  of 
speech  does  this  spectacle  present!  Led  up  with 
our  mouths  gagged,  we  are  asked  to  vote  a  con- 
struction which  none  of  us  understand,  upon  the 
sacred  charter  of  our  liberties.  On  one  side  stands 
the  Constitution,  pure  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  framed  it;  on  the  other,  the  purse  and 
the  patronage  of  the  Government,  backed  by  a 
spectre  which  is  falsely  denominated  public  opin- 
ion. An  American  Congress,  with  the  gag  in  its 
mouth,  but  with  its  eyes  open  to  its  own  degrada- 
tion, ignobly  turns  its  back  upon  the  Constiiution, 
and  takes  to  its  embrace  the  purse  and  the  patron- 
age. Sir,  you  have  triumphed;  you  have,  by  a 
vote, of  this  House,  put  a  construction  upon  the 
Cons'titution  which  has  oftentimes  been  repudiated 
by  the  people,  and  which  is  not  entertained  by  a 
respectable  fraction  of  the  great  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  Union. 

Note. — Just  as  this  speech  was  going  to  press, 
Mr.  Turner  handed  us  the  following  article  from 
the  Richmond  (Virginia)  Times,  with  a  request 
that  it  might  be  added  as  a  note,  to  shovt  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  po.sition  that  the  passage  of  these 
resolutions  would  be  claimed  as  a  triumph  by  the 
Whigs,  as  establishing  their  doctiine  in  regard  to 
internal  improvements,  and  as  an  abandonment  by 
the  Democrats  of  their  doctrines  as  enforced  and 
explained  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  and 
others,  and  as  laid  down  in  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form: 

Rivers  and  Harbors. — The  following  is  the  resolution 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  House  of 
Represeiilatives,  by  Mr.  Washington  Hunt,  which,  on  the 
5th  instant,  was  passed  by  the  decisive  vote  of  128  to  59 : 

"iJesoJi-erf,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests 
in  Conaress  the  power  to  appropriate  money  to  open  and 
improve  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navigable 
rivers,  in  all  cases  where  such  improvements  are  necessary 
to  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions or  the  commerce  among  the  States." 

Many  of  the  Democratic  members  objected  to  the  resolu- 
tion, because  it  was  associated  with  nlliers,  which  they 
thought  were  intended  as  an  assault  upon  the  President. 
Yet  enough  voted  for  it  to  show  what  the  prindptes  of  the 


■Baltimore  platform  (which,  be  it  remembered,  were  unani- 
mously ;\<io\nf^(i)  are  worth.  Upon  examining  the  vote,  we 
find  that  the  following  Democrats  either  votnd  for  the  reso- 
lution, or  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  list  is  not  entirely  perfect, 
as  it  perhaps  does  not  include  the  names  of  some  members 
elected  since  the  session  coiimienced,  which  are  not  given 
in  the  Whig  Almanac,  and  with  which  we  are  not  familiar: 

VOTED  AYE. 


Peck,  Vermont. 
Thurston,  Khode  Island. 
Maclay,  New  York. 
S.  Lawrence,  New  York. 
Petrie,  New  York. 
Collins,  New  York. 
.Jenkins,  New  York. 
Starkweather,  New  York. 
Bird.~all,  New  York. 
C.  J.  Iiigersoll,  Pennsylvania. 
Job  Maim,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania. 
, Morris,  Ohio. 
Lahni,  Ohio. 

DID  NOT  VOTE 


Peyton,  Kentucky. 
.Stanton,  Tennessee. 
Robert  Smith,  Illinois. 
Wentworth,  Illinois. 
Richardson,  Illinois. 
Turner,  Illinois. 
Bovvlin,  Missouri. 
McClelland,  Michigan. 
Stuart,  Michigan. 
Binitliam,  Michigan. 
W.  I'hoinpson,  Iowa. 
Li'ffler,  Iowa. 
R.W.Johnson,  Arkansas — 27. 


Clapp,  Maine. 
Murphy,  New  York. 
Nicoll,  New  York. 
Edsall,  New  Jersey. 
C.  Brown,  Pennsylvania. 
Strong,  Pennsylvania. 
Wilinot,  Pennsylvania. 
Ligon,  Maryland. 
McLane,  iVIaryland. 
Meade,  Virginia. 
Bocock,  Virginia. 
Daniel,  North  Carolina. 


Inge,  Alabama. 
Bowdon,  Alabama. 
La  sere,  Louisiana. 
Morse,  Louisiana. 
French,  Kentucky. 
A.  Jiiluison,  TennesBee. 
Henley,  Indiana. 
Robinson,  Indiana. 
Pettit,  Indiana. 
Cathcart,  Indiana. 
Rockhill,  Indiana. 
Kaufman,  Texas — 24. 


Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  seems  to  have  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution, in  order  to  move  a  reconsideration.  Here,  then, 
are  twenty-six  good  Democratic  members  of  Coiis^rcss  openly 
affirming  a  principle  Jirectli/  in  conflict  vrith  the  avowed  creed 
of  their  party,  widch  has  heen  formally  sis;ved  by  their  candi- 
date for  the' Presidency,  whilst  probril)ly  more  than  one-half 
of  those  who  did  not  vote  upon  the  iesolution_are  also  in 
favor  of  it.  General  Oass  himself  has  never,  that  we  knov)  of, 
voted  for  any  such  general  declaration;  but  he  has  done  what 
is  miich  more  tangible,  voted  for  every  improvpinent  bill 
that  came  up  whilst  he  was  in  the  Senate.  And  he,  candid 
gentleman,  gives  his  cordial  approval  of  the  doctrine,  that 
Ccmgress  has  no  power  to  commenceand  carry  out  "  a  gen- 
eral system  of  internal  improvements." 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  STROHM, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  21,  1848. 

Mr.  Bedinger  having  presented  a  report  from  the  minor- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures — 

Mr.  CoBB,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  report  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  should  be  printed  along  with  that  of 
the  majority. 

Mr.  STROHM  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  objection  to  the  mation 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Cobb;] 
but  having,  through  the  politeness,  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bedinger,]  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  minority  of 
thecommittee  on  yesterday,  I  have  looked  through 
that  report,  and  find  it,  in  part,  to  be  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  character  that  I  deem  it  due  to  myself, 
and  to  the  majority  of  the  committee,  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  reports  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  of 
the  Comtnittee  on  Public  Expenditures,  before  the 
vote  is  taken  on  the  resolutions  attached  to  the  re- 
port of  the  majority,  which  are  now  under  consid- 
eration before  the  House. 

The  report  made  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  a  review  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances, 
submitted  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session;  and  alleging  that,  in  that  report,  the  Sec- 
retary has  neglected  to  give  information  on  some 
points  according  to  the  requisitions  of  law,  whilst 
some  of  the  statements  therein  contained  were  er- 
roneous, or  led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  were 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public  mind. 

A  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  com- 
mences by  saying  that  "  cei-tain  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  have  been  en- 
gaged, during  several  months  of  the  present  session" 
of  "Congress,  in  investigating  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  have  prepared  an  elab- 
orate statement,  purporting  to  designate  certain 
alleged  errors  in  that  report,  without  having  ever 
informed  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
(Mr.  Walker,)  or  the  actingSecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, (Mr.  McClintock  Young,)  or  any  of  us,  as 
co-members  of  the  same  committee,  that  such  an 
investigation  was  pending,  or  would  take  place  at 
the  department." 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Mr.  BEDINGER  rose  and  stated  that,  with  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Strohm,]  he  v.'ouid  make  an  explanation 
that,  he  thought,  would  relieve  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  saying:  what  he  (Mr.  B.)  presumed  the 
gentleman  intended  to  say.     Mr.  S.  assenting— 

Mr.  BEDINGER  stated  that  when,  on  yester- 
day, he  gave  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
the  copy  of  the  report,  he  stated  tliat  it  was  a  rough 
draught,  and  he  could  now  say  to  him  that,  so  far 
as  related  to  giving  notice  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  was  nothing  of  that  contained  in  the 
report  made  to  the  House. 

Mr.  STROHM,  (resuming.)  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  explanation,  and  shall  now  forbear 
saying  upon  that  point  what  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  say.  As  to  giving  the  Secretary,  (Mr. 
Walker,)  or  the  acting  Secretary,  (Mr.  Young,)  or 
any, of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  notice  of 
what  they  were  doing,  or  going  to  do,  the  com- 
mittee had  not  thought,  nor  do  I  think  yet,  that 
they  were  under  any  obligation  whatever,  either 
as  a  matter  of  justice  or  a  matter  of  courtesy.  Here 
was  a  public  document,  purporting  on  its  face  to 
be  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
finances.  To  this  document  the  attention  of  the 
public  had  been  called  by  publications  and  by 
speeechs  on  this  floor.  My  friend  from  Connec- 
ticut, [Mr.  John  A.  Rockwell,]  had  made  two 
speeches  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  errors 
contained  in  the  Secretary's  report,  and  asking 
for  some  explanation  in  regard  thereto.  In  this 
•way  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ex- 
penditures had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and, 
believing  it  legitimately  to  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  they  entered  into  an 
examination  of  this  subject,  and  gave  the  result  of 
their  investigation  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
House. 

1  shall,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  distinctly 
state  some  of  the  points  made  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  That  report  charges  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  as  being  defective  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain statements  required  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  January  28,  1847,  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  a  loan,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  the  22d  section  of  which  is 
in  these  words: 

^^Jindhe  it  further  enacted,  Thalit  shallbe  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  toCongress,  at  the  coin- 
menci'iiieiit  of  each  session,  the  amount  of  treasury  notes 
which  have  been  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  the 
amount  redeemed,  and  the  manner  in  which  redeemed;  tlie 
amount  piircliased,  and  of  whom,  and  at  what  time  pur- 
chased, and  the  amount  reissued,  statijig  in  lieu  of  wiiich 
redemption  tliey  were  reissued,  with  the  date  of  such  reissue, 
during  tlie  preceding  year." 

The  committee  also  say,  that  in  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Secretary,  erroneous  results 
are  produced. 

Having  stated  these  points,  I  will  undertake  to 
show,  by  examining  the  replies  to  those  charges, 
as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee  made  to  the  House  this  morning,  that 
the  charges  are  fully  sustained  and  substantiated. 

The  first  eighteen  or  twenty  (manuscript)  pages 
of  this  report  are  principally  occupied  with  an  ar- 
gument to  show  that-the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  not  bound  by  law  to  make  those  statei'nents  to 
Congress;  that  he  merely  transmits  those  state- 
ments after  they  are  made  up — some  by  the  Regis- 
ter, some  by  the  Treasurer,  and  some  by  other 
officers  in  the  Treasury  Department;  and  that,  if 
mistakes  have  occurred  in  making  up  those  state- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  in  no  way 
accountable  or  to  be  held  responsible  for  those 
errors. 

The  minority  quote  a  section  of  the  law  of  1791, 
to  showthattheduty  of  the  Secretary  of  theTreas- 
ury  does  not  require  him  to  make  those  state- 
ments, but  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  law  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  and  which  expressly  makes 
itthedutyof  the  Secretary  to  report  such  state- 
ments to  Congress.  1  shall  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  with  any  further  notice  of  this  part 
of  the  report  of  the  minority.  Those  statements 
come  here  in  a  report,  said  to  be  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  whom  the  committee  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, over  which  he  had  full  and  entire  control; 
they  come  here  under  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
and  I  had  supposed  were  to  be  taken  as  his  report, 


although  originally  they  may  have  been  made  up 
by  some  of  the  heads  of  bureaus  or  clerks  under 
them;  but  if  the  Secretary,  or  the" minority  of 
the  committee,  or  any  of  his  friends  here,  can 
shift  the  responsibility  from  off  his  shoulders,  Snd 
throw  it  upon  some  subordinate,  I  shall  be  content 
to  let  them  enjoy  all  the  benefit  whicli  they  can 
derive  from  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  those 
subordinates,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  bear  with  it. 

The  minority,  after  adverting  to  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  officers  and  clerks  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  say: 

"They  are  each  and  all  worthy,  competent,  and  faithful 
ofhcers,  and  the  committee  have  not  pointed  out  any  defects 
in  any  of  their  tables,  i-o  far  as  regards  the  withholding  of 
any  information  called  for  under  the  law,  noris  the  informa- 
tion defective  in  any  respect.  The  committee  say  tables  I, 
K,  L,  A,  B,  P,  E,  M ,  X,  and  KK  are  the  only  tables  in  whicli 
information  under  this  section  of  the  law  is  given.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  besides  those  tables  specified  by  the 
committee,  additional  infnrmation  is  siven  as  to  the  treasury 
notes  under  this  act,  in  tables  F,  G,  H,  Y,  and  No.  3,  which 
table  No.  3,  and  accompanying  advertisement  No.  .5,  aredis- 
tinetly  referred  to  on  the  1 7th  page  of  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, beginning  with  the  words  "of  the  total  amount  of 
treasury  notes,"  &c.  Inthis  table  No.  3  is  given  the  names 
of  all  tlie  purchasers  of  eighteen  millions  of  these  identical 
notes,  with  the  amount  pui  chased  by  each  one,  the  premiimi 
paid  by  each  purchaser,  all  set  forth  in  exact  detail." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  convince 
you  and  the  House  that,  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  the  minority  themselves  have 
fallen  into  a  mistake.  The  committee  did  enumer- 
ate certain  tables  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  and  stated  what  those  tables  contained; 
but  they  did  not  say  that  those  were  all  the  tables 
containing  information  on  the  subject;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  distinctly  referred  to  several  other  ta- 
bles, and  pointed  out  a  number  of  errors  in  those 
tables.  As  to  table  No.  3,  so  confidently  alluded 
to  by  the  minority  as  containing  the  names  of  the 
purchasers  of  eighteen  millions  of  the  stock,  the 
commiltee  made  no  allusion  to  that,  because  they 
did  not  consider  that  it  had  any  bearing  upon,  or 
applicability  to,  the  point  in  question. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  January  28, 1847, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  purchases  of 
the  treasury  notes  at  par  for  the  amount  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  due  at  the  time  of  purchase  on 
such  notes;  and  the  22d  section,  which  I  have  be- 
fore read  to  the  House,  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congress  the  amount  thus  purchased, 
and  of  whom  and  what  time  purchased.  Now, 
table  No.  3  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
bid  for  the  loan  of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars — 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Secretary  sold  the  treas- 
ury notes;  they  and  not  he  were  the  purchasers; 
whereas  the  information  called  for  by  the  commit- 
tee was  to  know  how  many  of  those  notes  had 
Ijeen  purchased  by  him  under  the  section  of  the  law 
which  1  have  read.  You  will  therefore  perceive, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  table  No.  3  is  not  applicable  to 
the  subject  at  alt,  and  the  information  it  conveys 
refers  to  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  subject. 

I  have  not  examined  the  taw  very  particularly 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  law  does  not  require  tlie  Secre- 
tary to  give  a  statement  of  the  bid.s  made  for  the 
loan,  but  that  this  information  has  been  gratui- 
tously given  by  the  Secretary,  while  he  has  alto- 
gether neglected  to  furnish  such  statements  as  the 
law  expressly  required  him  to  make.  But  the 
minority,  in  another  part  of  their  report,  say; 

"  (t  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  gratified  the  com- 
mittee with  the  names  and  dates,  as  not  a  single  one  of  those 
treasury  notes  had  been  purchased  from  anyone." 

Very  well,  Mr.  Speaker;  that  being  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Secretary 
to  have  so  stated  in  his  annual  report,  where  we 
liad  a  right  to  expect  information  on  this  subject; 
a  very  few  words  would  have  done  it,  and  then 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  further  inquiry. 
I  think  1  have  now  fully  sustained  the  charge  made 
by  the  committee,  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
is  defective  on  this  point  at  least. 

Again,  the  minority  in  their  report  say: 
"They,"  meaning  the  committee,  "  charge  the  Secretary 
with  making  imperlectand  incorreclstatemPiits  in  his  report 
of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  reimbursed  by  the  payment 
of  specie  at  the  treasury  ;  when,  in  fact,  no  such  statement 
has  been  made,  perfect  or  imperfect,  because  not  a  single 
one  of  those  notes  issued  underthisacthad  been  reimbursed 
by  the  payment  of  specie  at  the  treasury." 

I  am  at  a  toss  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
minority  here  allude  to;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  such  charge  being  made  in  the  report  of  the 
cornmittee;  and  I  challenge  any  of  my  colleagues 


composing  the  minority  of  the  committee,  or  any 
other  member  of  this  House,  to  point  out  the  par- 
agraph or  the  sentence  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee that  contains  any  such  charge.  As  to  the 
assertion  that  none  of  those  notes  have  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  payment  of  specie  at  the  treasury, 
the  minority  have  also  made  a  great  mistake;  for 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  if  the  books  of  the  treasury 
are  examined,  it  will  appear  that  large  amounts  of 
specie  have  been  paid  at  the  treasury  in  the  re- 
demption of  those  notes,  or,  at  least,  that  entries 
to  that  efTect  are  made  upon  the  books. 

In  another  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
I  find  the  following: 

"  The  committee  have  not  only  wholly  overlooked  several 
tables  of  this  report  of  the  Secretary,  but  tliey  have  also,  it 
is  evident,  never  examined  the  treasury  report  of  the  13th 
of  December,  1847,  but  five  days  after  the  annnal  report,  in 
which,  as  printed  by  Congress,  is  given,  in  complete  detail, 
much  of  the  very  information  which  (he  Secretary  is  charged 
by  the  committee  with  withholding.  This  report  of  tlie  Sec- 
retary is  comained  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  printed 
pages,  made  in  pursuance  of  law,  giviiigj  by  a  report  from 
the  Register  to  the  Secretary,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1847.  This  information, 
as  to  the  treastfry  notes,  is  given  in  detail  in  pages  16,  IB,  19, 
23,  33, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 121,  ami  122.  It  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  committee  should  have  assttmed  to  investi- 
gate this  subject,  and  never  have  examined  this  iimportant 
report." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  in  relation  to  this 
report.  On  Saturday  last,  the  17lh  of  this  month, 
(fori  marked  the  date  on  thedocument  at  the  time, 
supposing  that  I  might  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  circumstance,)  [  first  saw  this  important  doc- 
ument, having  found  it  on  my  desk  when  I  entered 
the  Hall.  Although  I  had  no  recollection  of  having- 
seen  it  before,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  I 
might  be  mi.staken  in  regard  to  it,  and  therefore 
made  inquiry  of  several  of  those  around  me,  who 
all  stated  that  they  had  not  seen  it  previous  to  that 
morning.  I  went  to  the  document  room,  and  in- 
quired there  whether  any  copies  of  that  document 
had  been  distributed  before,  and  was  told  that  the 
first  and  only  copy  that  we  would  receive  had  been 
distributed  on  that  morning.  It  is  true,  that  doc- 
ument had  been  sent  to  this  House  on  the  14th  of 
December  last,  but  it  was  not  read.  No  persort 
could  know  what  it  contained;  the  title  only  was 
read,  the  document  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  printer,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
remained  ever  since,  where  members  had  no  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it,  or  availing  themselves  of 
the  information  contained  in  it.  How,  then,  can 
the  minority  consider  it  most  extraordinary  that  the 
committee  should  have  overlooked  this  document, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  committee,  nor  had  they  any  knowledge  of 
it  at  all?  How  it  happened  that  this  important 
document,  containing  the  account  of  all  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Government,  throughout 
every  department  thereof;  containing  information 
which  it  was  important  that  the  members  of  this 
House  should  have,  and  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred pages,  should  have  been  delayed  for  more  than 
six  months,  until  a  period  when  we  ought  to  have 
been  ready  to  adjourn,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  in- 
quire. 

Mr.  CONGER,  (chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Printing,)  here  rose  to  explain.  This  was  the 
document  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
had  been  repeatedly  sent  back  to  him,  and  the 
printers  had  experienced  grea.t  difficulty  in  getting 
it  from  him  at  all.  It  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  so  continued, 
though  almost  daily  called  for.  The  responsibility 
for  this  delay  rested  with  the  Secretary,  and  with 
him  alone. 

Mr.  STROHM  resumed.  I  had  supposed,  and 
had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  such  was  the  fact, 
though  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  in  relation 
to  that  matter  now.  But  I  thank  the  honorable 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing for  the  explanation  he  has  given.  So  it  appears 
that  the  information  which  the  majority  of  the 
commiltee  were  charged  with  having  overlooked 
has  been  withheld  by  the  Secretary  himself.  What 
he  was  doing  with  it  all  this  time,  wliether  he  de- 
tained it  to  make  alterations  and  corrections  after 
it  had  been  officially  communicated  to  the  House, 
I  do  not  know;  but  if  there  are  or  were  as  many 
errors  in  that  document  as  in  some  others  that  have 
emanated  from  the  same  source,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  required  considerable  time  to  have  them  all 
corrected.     But,  sir,  even  adn>itting  that  document 
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to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  it  does 
not  contain  the  information  which  I  insist  that  the 
Secretary  is  required  by  law  to  furnish  to  Congress. 
On  pages  16,  18,  and  20,  of  that  report,  we  find 
the  amount  of  stock  issued,  or  moneys  received  on 
account  of  the  loan,  under  the  act  of  July  22,  1846, 
and  January  28,  1847;  that  under  the  act  of  1847, 
including  not  only  the  amount  of  stock  actually 
issued  for  specie  dei'iosited  under  that  act,  but 
also  including  the  stock  that  had  been  issued 
to  fund  notes  under  both  those  acts,  as  well  as 
what  had  been  issued  to  fund  notes  issued  prior 
to  1846,  making  up  the  precise  sum  of  :§4, 175,300, 
which  has  been  fully  examined  and  commented 
upon  on  pages  four  and  five  of  the  report  of  the 
committee;  and  though  the  items  are  given  in  de- 
tail, there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  stock 
issued  for  specie  deposited  and  that  issued  to  fund 
notes,  and  making  no  discrimination  as  to  which 
of  the  acts  the  notes  funded  properly  belonged;  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  repetition  in  detail  of  one 
of  those  jumbled  up  accounts,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  complain  as  being  difficult 
to  understand,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  Page 
33  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  public  debt,  and 
embraces  two  itemsshowing  the  respective  amounts 
of  treasury  notes  that  had  been  reimbursed  under 
each  of  the  acts  before  mentioned,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  amounts  as  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee in  their  report;  pages  116,  &c.,  exhibit  in 
detail  the  amount  reimbursed  under  each  particular 
act,  and  give  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  reimbursement  was  made,  but  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  that  were  funded,  those  that 
were  paid  at  the  treasury,  and  those  that  were 
received  in  the  payment  of  customs,  lands,  &c., 
and,  therefore,  give  no  information  as  to  the  man- 
tur  in  which  those  notes  were  redeemed.  So  that 
you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  after  giving  to 
the  Secretary  the  benefit  of  all  the  tables  in  this  re- 
port, which,  through  the  agency  of  the  Secretary, 
has  been  withheld  from  our  view  until  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  the  information  still. falls  far 
short  of  what  1  conceive,  and  what  I  think  all  ad- 
mit, to  be  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 
This  report  of  the  minority  also  says: 
"The  committee  complain  that  no  statement  is  given  of 
the  reissue  of  these  treasury  notes  with  the  dates  of  such 
reissue.  Now,  not  a  single  note  had  been  reissued  in  lieu 
6f  any  notes  issued  under  this  act  under  either  form  of  re- 
demption, whether  in  specie,  or  for  lands,  or  customs,  &c.; 
and  no  such  notes  having  been  reissued,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  any  statement  of  tliem  without  falsifying  the  record." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  assertion,  that  no  notes  had 
been  reissued,  be  correct,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter,  as  I  said  before  in  rela- 
tion to  notes  paid  in  specie,  for  the  Secretary  to 
have  said  so,  which,  if  true,  lie  might  have  said 
■without  any  hesitation,  that  such  was  the  fact, 
and  therefore  no  further  report  could  be  expected. 
Such  a  declaration  from  him  would  have  given 
(Satisfaction  to  every  one.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  1  must  ask  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes  to  one  or 
two  facts  and  circumstances  in  relation  thereto. 

By  referring  to  page  28  (in  manuscript)  of  the 
report  of  the  minority,  I  find  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  from  treasury  notes  under  the  acts  of  1846 
and  1847.  In  order  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  act  of  July  22d, 
1846,  only. 

The  minority  statement  referred  to  gives — 
Eeceipts  from  treasury  notes  issued  under  act  of  July  22, 

1846.,^ $7,437,SU0  00 

l>oan  uilifer  act  of  July  22,  1846 4,888,149  45 

Making  altogether  the  sum  of. ]2,325,949  45 

The  Treasurer,  in  his  report,  gives,  as  availa- 
ble under  this  loan,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1847 1,648,900  55 

Makinga  gross  sum  of.-. 13,974,850  00 

as  realized  under  the  act  of  July  22,  1846,  which  act  limited 
the  Secretary  to  the  amount  of  $10,0(>0,000  in  the  issue  of 
tresisury  notes  and  stock. 

Now,  if  the  Secretary  issued  the  amount  of 
$12,325,949  45,  as  above  stated— and  here  let  me 
observe  that  those  amounts  thus  issued  are  cor- 
roborated by  the  authentic  document  recently  laid 
upon  our  desks,  as  members  will  perceive  by  turn- 
ing to  page  16  of  that  document — this  is  also  pre- 
cisely the  amount  stated  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  to  have  been  issued  prior  to  June  30 
J847.  I  repeat,  then,  that  if  the  Secretary  has 
issued,  under  the  act  of  July  22,  1846,  treasury 


notes  and  stock  to  an  amount  exceeding  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  without  having  reissued  any  of 
.the  notes,  he  has  undoubtedly  transcended  his 
powers  and  violated  the  law,  I  do  not  charge  him 
with. having  done  so,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  has 
done  so.  For,  by  reissuing  a  part  of  those  notes 
after  they  had  been  reimbursed,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  the  amount  of  issues,  including  the 
reissues,  may,  without  any  impropriety  or  any 
infringement  of  the  law,  be  swelled  beyond  the 
amount  of  ten  millions.  But  the  minority  say  that 
not  a  single  note  had  been  reissued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
here;  but  where  it  is  I  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. If  the  minority  are  right  in  saying  that  no 
notes  had  been  reissued,  then  the  Secretary  has 
exceeded  the  power  and  authority  given  to  him 
by  the  law.  If  the  committee  are  wrong,  and  notes 
have  been  reissued,  then  the  Secretary  has  failed 
to  report  the  amount  of  those  reissues,  and  thei-e- 
fore  has  not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
law;  and  that  being  the  case,  the  charges  made  by 
the  committee  are  also  fully,sustained. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  upon  those 
points  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  the 
validity  of  the  charges  made  by  the  committee 
against  the  defects  of  the  Secretary's  report,  and 
have  shown  that  those  charges  have  not  been  fairly 
met  or  refuted  by  anything  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  minority. 

A  good  part  of  this  minority  report  is  devoted  to 
the  detection  of  errors,  and  alleged  errors,  made  by 
the  committee  in  their  calculations  and  statements, 
as  if  errors  made  by  the  committee  would  be  a 
justification  or  alleviation  of  the  errors  made  by  the 
Secretary.  This  is  an  adroit  way  of  warding  off 
an  attack,  and  is  a  tacit  admission  that  the  charges 
made  cannot  be  fairly  met  and  refuted.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  committee  did 
not  pretend  that  their  calculations  were  free  from 
errors;  they  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboi'ed  and  had  to  encounter  in  col- 
lecting the  data  and  material  upon  which  some  of 
their  calculations  were  founded;  and,  so  far  from 
being  surprised  that  the  minority  have  detected  some 
errors,  the  wonder  rather  is,  that  there  have  not 
been  more.  For,  although  the  minority  have  raised 
a  formidable  array,  both  in  number  and  amount,  of 
errors  which  they  allege  have  been  committed  by 
the  comriiittee,  you  will  perceive,  sir,  that,  when 
divested  of  the  verbiage  and  the  sophistry  with 
which  they  are  encumbered,  they  are  comparative- 
ly of  very  little  consequence  in  the  general  result. 

The  minority  allude  to  the  discrepancies  between 
the  Register's  book  of  expenditures  and  the  stock 
book,  and  charge  the  committee  with  having  taken 
for  notes  funded,  under  the  act  of  July  22, 1846 — 

The  amount  from  the  stock  book $1,931,000 

Instead  of  from  the  Register's  book ]  ,683,300 

Thereby  making  a  mistake,  as  they  allege,  of. .      247,700 

The  coiTimittee  were  well  aware  of  this  differ- 
ence; it  is  specially  noted  in  their  report,  and  the 
committee  state  that  they  were  unable  to  say  which 
was  right.  One  strong  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Secretary's  report  was,  that,  in  making  up  his 
accounts,  one  was  taken  from  the  Register's  book, 
and  the  other  frequently  from  the  slock  book — 
thus  producing  errors  and  discrepancies  that  are 
altogether  irreconcilable.  Do  the  minority  deny 
or  explain  this.'  No,  sir,  they  do  not  atteinpt  it, 
but  turn  round  and  attack  the  committee,  because 
in  following  the  Secretary  the  committee  have,  as 
the  majority  allege,  taken  the  amount  from  the 
wrong  book. 

In  table  A,  page  36,  of  the  Secretary's  report, 
line  12,  he  states  the  amount  of  notes  issued  under 
the  act  of  July  22,  1846,  that  were  funded,  at 
$1,931,000;  and  the  committee  have  shown  in  their 
report,  p.  6,  that  in  a  credit  claimed  for  $2,361,397, 
near  the  end  of  said  table,  page,  39,  this  same  sum- 
of§l,931,000isincludedasbeingtheamount  funded 
under  the  act  of  1846.  I  think,  then,  the  commit- 
tee were  perfectly  justifiable  in  adopting  this  as  the 
correct  amount  of  notes  funded  under  that  act,  be- 
cause they  had  the  example  and  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  rely  upon.  And  this  discrepancy 
of  $247,700  they  run  through  a  variety  of  calcula- 
tions, all  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  coinmittee, 
until  they  have  repeated  it  forty  times,  if  not  more  ! 
and  make  an  aggregate  of  errors  out  of  this  one 


alleged  mistake,  into  which  the  committee  were  led 
by  the  Secretary 's  report,  of  up  wards  of  $10,000,000! 
Now,  I  would  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee  to  say  whether  they  think  this  to 
be  a  fair  and  generous  mode  of  meetitig  and  treat- 
ing this  question.  In  this  way  they  have  enumer- 
ated sixty-four  errors,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions  of  dollai-s  ! 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  more  of  the 
errors  and  mi.stakes  into  which  the  committee  are 
said  to  have  fallen.  A  mistake  of  $72  is  alleged  to 
be  discovered  in  another  part  of  the  report  of  the 
committee.  This  is  in  regard  to  an  amount  taken 
from  the  books  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
may  be  an  error.  The  amounts  thus  obtained  were 
sometimes  taken  from  the  books  by  me,  and  some- 
times by  the  clerk,  and  generally  somewhat  in 
baste,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  detain  the  clerk.«.  I  do 
not  admit  it  to  be  an  error,  but  as  the  minority  have 
probably  had  more  time  and  more  assistance  in  the 
examination  of  the  books  than  I  had,  it  is  not 
iinprol)ab!e  that  they  are  correct  in  regard  to  this 
small  amount;  and  they  have  taken  care  to  make 
the  most  of  it  by  enumerating  it  eleven  times  in 
their  report. 

■  The  minority  have  detected  an  error  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  committee,  and  though  it  is  one  of 
considerable  magnitude,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  it.  I  trust  that  I  shall  always  have 
magnanimity  and  candor  enough  to  acknowledge 
an  error  when  convinced^that  it  is  such. 

In  making  up  the  amount  of  stock  issued  under 
the  act  of  January  28, 1847,  previous  to  October  1, 
1847,  the  committee  omitted  to  take  in  the  stock 
that  had  been  issued  for  specie  deposited  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  ainount- 
ing  to  $557,900. 

The  Secretary  had  stated  this  stock  at .$4^339,858 

The  committee  made  it $3,186,500 

To  which  should  be  added  the  above. .       557,900 

Making  the  true  amount 3,744,40() 

Or 595,456 

less  than  reported  by  the  Secretary;  so  that  even 
on  this  point  the  error  committed  by  the  commit- 
tee is  $37,556  less  than  that  made  by  the  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  calculation  will  be  found  on  page 
9  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  In  this  same  statement  there  is 
also  an  error  of  $10,000  occasioned  by  a  mistake  in 
subtracting.  I  will  here  give  that  partof  the  report 
of  the  committee  in  which  those  errors  occurred, 
and  then  give  the  corrected  statement,  so  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  actual  result  may  be  plainly  perceived . 

The  statement  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  the  table 
Gr  in  the  Secretary's  report,  and  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  available  of  the 
loan  of  1847  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1847,  being 
the  twenty-three  million  loan. 

The  stock  issued  under  that  loan  at  that  period 
stands  thus: 

Stock  issued  for  specie  deposited.. ,f  1,323,200 

no.  ill  funding  notes  prior  to  Jtine  30,1847 1,1.3-2,5.^0 

Do.  during  tirst  quarter  of  present  year 730,7.50 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued  previous  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1847 3,186,500 

Do.  per  Secretary's  report,  per  statement  G 4,3;i9,856 

Difference .'  1,143.356 


(This  sum,  if  correctly  subtracted,  would  be 
$1,153,356.) 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  in  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  notes  and 
stock,  and  the  amount  available  on  the  1st  October, 
1847,undertheactof  January  28,  1847,  in  the  form 
adopted  by  him  in  statementG,  should  have  been — 
On  loan  of  1847— loan  of $23,000,000 

Stock  issued .«3,] 86,.50U 

Notes  outstanding 14,73.3^0  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Available  im  the  1st  of  Ootoher,  1847 •  •  •  f 'i'.Ii''.^^" 

Do.      per  Secretary's  report,  see  statement  t».^4,b3h..<»4 
Difference • 443,556 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  clear  that  the 
amount  available  on  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  of 
the  loans  of  1846  and  1847,  was— 

Ofthe  loan  of  1846 .• f  i^^'I^S  ^ 

Ofthe  loan  of  1847 ; 5,0/9,9.^0  00 

Total 5,184,700  55 

Do.  per  Secretary's  report..* 6,->g5.294  55 

Difference 1 ,100,594  0 ) 
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The  foregoing  statements,  if  corrected,  would 

stand  thus: 

Stock  issued  for  specie  deposited  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  ] 847 $1,323,200 

Do.  during  the  first  quarter  of  tiie  present  fiscal 
year *557,9f;0 

Do.  ill  funding  notes  prior  to  June  30,  1847 1,132,550 

Do.  during  first  quarter  of  present  year 730,750 

Whole  amount  of  stocic  issued  previous  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1847 3,744,400 

Do-,  per  Secretary's  report,  see  statement  G 4,339,856 

Difl'erence 595,456 

On  loan  of  1847— loan  of $23,000,000 

Stock  issued $3,744,400 

Notes  outstanding 14.733,550 

: 18,477.950 

Available  on  the  1st  of  October,  1847 4,522,0.=)0 

Do.  per  Secretary's  report,  see  statement  G 4.633,394 

Difference '.       114,344 

Pi-om  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  clear  that  the 
amount  available  on  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  of 
the  loan  of  1846  and  1847,  was — 

Of  the  loan  of  1846 $104,750  55 

Of  tlie  loan  of  1847 4,522^050  00 

Total 4,626,800  55 

Do.  per  Secretary's  report 6,285,294  55 

Difference  corrected 1 ,658,494  00 

Difference  per  original  report  of  committee...  1,100,594  00 

Difference  between  original  and  corrected  re- 
port        5.57,900  00 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  committee 
had  charged  the  report  of  the  Secretary  with  being 
erroneous  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  avail- 
able means  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1847,  under 
the  loans  referred  to,  to  the  amount  of  ^1,100,594, 
through  an  accidental  mistake  of  their  own,  the 
amount  of  the  Secretary's  mistake  was  made 
$557,900  less  than  it  actually  should  have  been. 
I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  committee  should 
have  failaii  into  this  error,  because  it  will  be  seized 
upon  for  thepurposeof  discrediting  the  calculation 
and  statements  made  by  the  committee;  but  if  the 
minority  of  tte  committee,  or  the  Secretary,  or  any 
of  his  friends,  can  find  any  consolation  or  cause  of 
congratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  errors  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  are  upwards  of  half  a  million 
more  than  originally  stated  by  the  committee,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  welcome  to  enjoy  it. 

The  minority  allege,  that  in  the  second  part  of 
statement  A,  the  committee  have  made  a  mistake 
of  !jp3, 296,550,  by  erroneously  deducting — 
From  tlie  whole  amount  of  notes   reimbursed,  (including 

those  funded,)  being ..$6,524,900 

The  amount  which  had  been  funded 3/228,350 

Showing  the  amount  actually  reimbursed  to  be. . .   3,296,550 

This  is  no  mistake  of  the  committee.  The  very 
object  of  the  committee,  in  this  operation,  was,  to 
show  how  much  of  the  whole  amount  of  treasury 
notes  that  had  been  reimbursed  was  funded,  and 
■what  amount  had  been  reimbursed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  specie,  and,  what  was  equivalent  to  pay- 
ing in  specie,  receiving  them  at  the  treasury  in  the 
payment  of  customs,  lands, &c.;  and  thecommittee 
stated  distinctly  that  the  first-named  sum  included 
notes  funded,  and  then  deducted  the  amount  funded. 
[See  page  11  of  the  report  of  the  committee.] 

One  great  complaint  made  by  the  committee 
against  those  statements  of  the  Secretary  was, 
their  not  showing  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
amount  of  notes  funded — that  is,  reimbursed  by 
the  issue  of  stock  in  lieu  of  the-  notes— and  the 
amount  that  had  been  actually  reimbursed  by  the 
payment  of  specie,  or  what  was  equivalent  thereto. 
And  yet  the  very  calculation  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  point  out  this  distinction  is  seized  upon 
by  the  minority,  and  alleged  to  be  a  mistake  of 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  !  Sir,  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  no  mistake  of  the  committee,  as  any  im- 
partial intelligent  man  will  perceive  by  a  glance  at 
the  statement. 

The  report  of  the  minority  accuses  the  committee 
with  having  made  a  mistake  of  ^10,000,000  in  the 
addition  of  the  first  part  of  table  D,  (page  14,)  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  at  the  treasury  being  stated, 
in  the  summing  up,  at  $102,779,657  45,t  instead  of 
$]  12,779,657  45.     But  it  is  evident  that  this  was 

*  This  sum  was  omitftdin  the  original  report, 
t  This  sum  is  corrected  in  the  report  of  the  committee  as 
pniited  in  pamphlet  form. 


only  a  mistake  of  a  figure  in  setting  down  the 
amount,  or  in  copying  it  from  another  paper;  for, 
in  the  second  part  of  the  same  table,  and  on  the 
same  page,  in  subtracting  the  amount  of  receipts 
from  the  amount  of  expenditures,  the  committee 
use  the  coiTectsum  of  |112,779,657  45.  This,  I 
take  it,  is  proof  positive  that  the  committee  had 
made  the  addition  correctly,  and  used  the  correct 
sum  in  striking  the  balance,  which  balance  was  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  existence  of  the  alleged  error, 
as  a  reference  to  the  report  will  clearly  show. 

Besides,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  table  D,  in  which  this  alleged  error  is  con- 
tained, is  of  little  consequence  in  arriving  at  the 
general  result.  It  was  put  in  the  report  to  show 
(as  the  committee  had  stated  in  a  previous  part  of 
their  report)  that,  in  making  up  a  statement  to 
show  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  include  the  amount  of  notes  which 
had  been  funded.  This  table  D  is  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  C,  except  that  it  contains  the 
amount  of  notes  funded,  which  amount  being 
charged  on  one  side  and  credited  on  the  other,  leaves 
the  balance  precisely  the  same  as  in  table  C.  And 
yet  thia  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  where  it  is  manifest 
that  the  committee  knew  and  made  use  of  the  cor- 
rect amount  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  table, 
is  paraded  in  the  minority  report  as  a  mistake  of 
^0,000,000. 

In  another  part  of  the  minority  report  the  com- 
mittee are  accused  of  having  made  a  mistake  of 
§3,099;800.  The  error,  say  the  minority,  consists 
in  making  the  whole  amount  actually  reimbursed — 
During  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1847.  .$2,454,797  07 
Instead  of 5,554,597  07 


Error 3,0J9.8'J0  00 


A  reference  to  this  table,  (page  15  printed  report,) 
will  exhibit  in  glowing  colors  the  utter  fallacy  and 
unfairness  of  the  above  statement. 

The  committee  fairly  state  the  whole  amount  of 
Notes  reimbursed  during  the  period  referred 

to  at $5,.554,597  07 

Exhibiting  on  the  same  page  amount  funded  at  3,099,800  00 


Which,  being  deducted,  leaves  the  sum  of 2,454,797  07 

as  being  the  amount  actually  reimbursed,  exclu- 
sive of  those  that  were  funded.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  committee;  but  the 
accusation,  as  made  by  the  minority,  is  a  per- 
version too  palpable  to  be  misunderstood,  or  to 
require  refutation.  The  minority  have  been  very 
minute  in  their  researches  to  discover  errors  in  the 
report  of  the  committee;  and  one  of  the  sixty-four 
errors  enumerated  consists  of  a  mistake,  as  they 
allege,  of  three  cents  in  a  sum  of  upwards  of  four- 
teen millions  !  1  have  not  had  time  to  examine  and 
compare  these  reports,  so  as  to  ascertain  precisely 
which  is  right  in  regard  to  this  enormous  mistake 
of  three  cents,  and  only  mention  it  now  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  treated 
by  the  minority.  And,  after  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  the  conclusion.'  Why,  the  minority  are 
compelled  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mittee have  (as  the  minority  allege)  committed 
sixty-four  errors,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
upwards  of  |33,000-,000,  yet  the  aggregate  of  the 
errors  of  the  committee,  in  arriving  at  the  final 
result,  is  only  $11,099  97.     This  report  says: 

"  None  of  the  errors  here  summed  up  (it  should  be  recol- 
lected) are  simply  arithmetical,  except  the  5th.  They  all 
refer  to  matters  of  fact;  and,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
might  each  and  everyone  of  them  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
committee  liad  only  made  proper  use  of  the  data  before 
them.  Th^  fact  that  a  mistake  of  $247,70U  in  the  amount  of 
treasury  notes  funded  has  led  to  errors  in  the  aggregate  of 
$10,155,700,  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  errors  into  which  a  committee  may  be  led  by  a 
single  error  in  their  premises. 

"No  less  curious  is  the.  fact  that  the  committee,  notwith- 
standing these  errors  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
tW(^nty-three  millions  of  dollars,  (exclusive  of  the  error  of 
$10,000,000  in  theaddition,)  erred  in  the  sum  only  of$310,- 
200,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  loans  available  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  in  the  amount  of  only  $11,099  97  in  regard  to 
the  deficiency  on  the  1st  of  December.  Their  good  fortune 
in  balancing  one  error  by  another  is  certainly  remarkable." 

Very  remarkable  it  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  committee,  in  blundering  along  through 
page  after  page  of  calculations,  replete  throughout 
with  enormous  errors,  (according  to  the  minority 
report,)  to  the  formidable  number  of  sixty-four, 
making  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  |33,000,000, 
should  still  come  within  $11,099  9,7  of  the  correct 
amount,  while  the  profound  and  scientific  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury,  with  his  host  of  officers  and 


clerks  at  command,  in  making  up  the  same  ac- 
count, was  nnore  than  $1,400,000  wide  of  the  saine 
result;  and  if  the  minority  of  the  committee  can- 
induce  anybody  to  believe  that  this  was  the  result 
of  good  fortune,  being  an  accidental  correction  of 
one  error  by  the  commission  of  another,  I  think 
their  good  fortune  would  be  quite  as  great  as  that 
which  they  attribute  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  com- 
mittee was  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  finances  at  the  close  of 
the  present  fiscal  year.  The  calculations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  and  stock 
issued,  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  outstanding, 
the  amount  redeemed,  funded,  &c.,  were  matters 
of  minor  importance,  incidental  questions,  neces- 
sary in  the  ascertainment  of  the  more  important 
question,  as  to  how  much  money  would  actually 
be  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  rather 
(for  it  is  known  that  without  additional  appropri- 
ations th  ere  would  be  a  deficiency)  what  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency  would  be. 

The  Secretary  in  his  annual  repo-rt  estimated  the 
deficiency  at$15, 729, 114  27.  In  a  subsequent  com- 
munication made  by  Mr.  McClintock  Young,  act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  I  suppose  we 
may  take  his  statement  as  coming  from  the  treas- 
ury— for,  according  to  the  views  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee,  the  Secretary  seems  to  have  no- 
responsibility  in  this  matter  at  all,  but  everything 
devolves  on  some  of  the  subordinates  about  the  de- 
partment. Now,  sir,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  care  rK)t  upon  whom  the  responsibility  falls. 
I  have  no  unkind  feelings  to  gratify  towards  Mr. 
Walker,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  concerned  in- 
the  matter,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  same  for 
every  man  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures,  our  object  has  been  to  have 
the  finances  correctly  stated,  without  any  desire  to 
make  an  attack  on  Mr.  Walker,  or  Mr.  Young, 
or  Mr.  Graham,  or  anybody  else. 

But  to  return:  a  communication  was  sent  to  this 
House  by  Mr.  Young,  stating  that  an  error  had 
occurred  in  making  up  the  annual  statement  of  the 
department,  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  a  clerk 
to  transfer  the  amount  of  the  avails  of  treasury 
notes  and  loans  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year;  being  the  sum  of  $6,915,078,  to  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  same  time,  and  therefore. 
By  deducting  from  the  deficiency  as  at  first 

reported $15,729,114  27 

The  amount  omitted 6,915,078  OO 

Would  leave,  as  the  actual  deficiency $8,814,036  27 

This  was  the  most  material  point  in  the  whole 
calculations,  the  only  one  that  had  any  practical 
bearing  or  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  country; 
for,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  notes  and  stock  is- 
sued, flinded,  outstanding,  &c.,  they  were  limited 
by  acts  of  Congress  to  $33,000,000,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  one  class  or  character  of  those  forms  of 
indebtedness  necessarily  increased  another,  still 
keeping  the  whole  amount  circumscribed  by  the 
amount  of  $33,000,000,  unless  the  law  was  viola- 
ted. The  deficiency  in  the  treasury  was  the  main 
point  to  bedetermined;  and  what  is  the  i-esult? 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  correcting 

the  error  to  which  I  have  alluded,  states  the  deficiency 

at .' $8,814,0.36  27 

The  majority  of  the  committee  make  it  ..  ..  10,235,930  24 
Being  more  than  the  Secretary's  estimate  the 

sumof 1,421,893  97 

The  minority  say  this  is  too  inuch  by 1 1,099  97 

Leaving,  according  to  the  calculations  of  ^he  mi- 
nority ,lhe  deficiency  to  be  $1,410,794  more  than 
reported  by  the  Secretary.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  admit  that  the  comrnittee  are  in  error 
in  the  sum  of  $11,099  97;  but  it  may  be  that  they 
are.  Even  if  it  be  so,  it  is  comparatively  but  a 
small  sum,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  take  further  no- 
tice of  it  now.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that,  after  all 
the  display  of  figures  and  pompous  setting  forth 
of  the  numerous  and  enormous  errors  committed 
by  the  committee,  they  erred  only  in  the  sum  of 
$11,099  97. 

Whereas  this  said  astute  minority  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  error  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  amounted 

to $1,410,794  00 

This  the  minority  of  the  committee  account 
for  by  saying  that  a  mistake  had  Ijeen  made 
by  a  clerk  in  the  amount  of  stock  issued  on 
account  of  the  thirty-three  million  loan  of  8,894  00 

Which,  being  deducted,  leaves $1,401,900  00 
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This  is  precissly  the  amount  which  the  minority 
say  was  omitted  by  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Reo^ister's 
office,  through  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject,  being 
tlie  treasury  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  accounting 
•officers;  and  in  this  way  the  mistake  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  or  the  tables  of  the 
Register,  is  accounted  for. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  undertake  to  show 
that  no  such  sum  as  !JJ1, 401,900  of  treasury  notes 
could  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  accounting 
officers  at  that  time,  if  other  statements  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  can  be  relied  on. 
How  did  they  get  into  the  hands  of  those  officers! 
There  are  but  four  principal  modes  or  channels 
through  which  treasury  notes  return  to  the  treasury: 

First.  They  may  be  presented  at  the  treasury 
for  payment  in  specie. 

Second.  They  may  be  funded  by  issuing  stock 
in  lieu  of  the  notes. 

Third.  .They  are  received  by  the  collectors  at  the 
icustom  houses  in  the  payment  of  customs,  and  by 
those  officers  returned  to  the  treasury. 

Fourth.  They  are  received  at  the  land  offices  in 
payment  of  lands,  and  by  those  receivers  returned 
to  the  treasury. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  say,  that  no  notes 
have  been  paid  in  specie  at  the  treasury;  therefore, 
there  could  have  been  none  there.  Notes  that  are 
funded  make  no  change  in  ascertaining  the  balance 
in  the  treasury,  if  the  accounts  are  properly  kept, 
as  has  been  plainly  shown  by  the  committee  in 
their  report,  and  proved  by  tables  C  and  D  in  that 
report;  in  one  of  which  the  funded  notes  are  in- 
cluded, and  in  the  other  not,  and  yet  the  balance 
is  exactly  the  same.  So  there  could  have  been  no 
notes  in  the  hands  of  officers  there  that  could  affect 
the  balance  in  the  treasury. 

There  remain,  then,  only  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms and  the  receivers  of  money  for  public  lands 
in  whose  hands  this  amount  of  $1,401,900  of  treas- 
ury notes  could  have  been  at  the  time  the  Register's 
statement  was  made.  And,  sir,  the  notes  received 
by  those  officers  in  the  regular  transactions  of  their 
business,  no  matter  to  what  amount,  could  not  affect 
the  statements  made  at  the  Treasury  Department 
in  the  slightest  degree,  unless  the  amount  of  the 
money  received  had  been  transmitted  to  the  de- 
partment, and  included  in  the  statements  made 
there.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
transacting  business  adopted  or  practised  between 
*he  collectors  and  the  Treasury  Department;  but 


I  would  suppose,  that  with  the  present  facilities  of 
communication,  the  collectors  would  be,  or  should 
be,  required  tosend  in  a  statement  of  their  accounts, 
and  transmit  the  money  and  treasury  notes  by  them 
collected,  once  in  two  weeks,  or  once  a  month,  or 
at  least  once  in  three  months,  making  quarterly 
returns,  if  not  more. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  acting  upon  this  presump- 
tion, let  us  inquire  what  amount  of  treasury  notes 
came  into  the  hands  of  those  officers  during  three 
months  preceding  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  the 
time  at  which  the  statement  alluded  to  was  made. 
In  table  KK,  page  106,  of  the  Secretary 's  report,  we 
find  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  re- 
ceived at  the  Auditor's  office  on  account  of  customs 
during  each  month,  from  December  1,  1846,  to  De- 
cember 1, 1847;  and  from  that  it  appears,  that  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
1847,  the  whole  amount  received  was  just  $75,000. 

In  table  X,  page  87,  we  have  an  exhibit  of  the 
amount  of  treasury  notes  received  from  sales  of 
public  lands  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1846,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  1847.  I  do 
not  know  which  of  those  quarters  would  corre- 
spond with  the  three  months  before  mentioned; 
and,  as  some  of  those  land  offices  are  remote  from 
the  department,  and  the  amount  received  by  them 
ill  treasury  notes  not  being  large,  it  may  be  that 
they  do  not  make  returns  even  quarterly.  I  will, 
therefore,  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  unfairness, 
take  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  year,  which  is 
$34,000;  this,  added  to  the  $75,000  received  from 
customs,  gives  the  amount  of  $109,000,  which  is 
the  whole  amount  of  treasury  notes  that  could 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1847,  unless  they  had  been  retained 
in  their  hands  for  more  than  three  months. 

But,  sir,  I  will  go  further  back,  and  suppose  that 
no  return  had  been  made  for  six  months  previous 
to  the  1st  of  December,  1847.  The  amount  of 
treasury  notes  received  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  at  the  Auditor's  office  on  ac- 
count of  customs,  was  $37,100;  this,  added  to  the 
$109,000  which  1  had  before,  would  make  $146,000 
— a  sum  still  greatly  short  of  the  $1,401,900  so  es- 
sentially necessary  to  balance  the  treasury  account. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  House  will  indulge 
me,  I  will  go  one  step  further  back.  During  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the  sum  of 
$419,150  was  received  in  treasury  notes  on  account 
of  customs  at  the  Auditor's   office.      This   sum, 


added  to  the  $146,000  previously  obtained,  gives 
the  sum  of  $565,250 — a  sum  still  less  than  a  moiety 
of  what  is  requisite  to  balance  the  treasury  account. 

To  me  it  would  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  here 
again  there  must  be  something  wrong.  If  these 
tables,  sent  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  his  report  as  official  documents,  are  to  bo 
relied  upon,  then  there  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  treasury  notes,  stated  by 
the  minority  of  the  committee  in  their  report  in  the 
hands  of  accounting  officers,  unless  they  had  been. 
retained  by  them  for  a  period  of  more  than  nine 
months.  Will  the  minority  admit  this  to  be  the 
case  ?  Does  any  man  here  believe  that  the  collec- 
tors of  customs  are  permitted  to  retain  money,  or 
treasury  notes  which  subserve  the  purpose  of 
money,  in  their  hands  for  nine  months?  I  can 
only  say,  that  if  it  be  so,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  changed. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so.  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  such  amount  of  treasury  notes - 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  accounting  officers  unac- 
counted for  at  that  time;  unless  it  was  for  treasury 
notes  funded,  which  would  not,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  affect  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  all.  But 
this  magic  sum  of  $1,401,900  was  necessary  to 
balance  the  account,  and  has,  as  I  believe,  been 
pressed  into  the  service  for  that  express  purpose. 

The  committee  have  pointed  out  a  number  of 
instances  (I  do  not  know  whether  they  amount, 
to  sixty-four  or  not,  for  I  have  not  enumerated 
them)  in  which  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  are  erroneous,  and  the  mi- 
nority have  not  undertaken  to  defend  or  justify  a 
single  one  of  those  statements  of  the  Secretary, 
and  by  their  omission  to  do  so  tacitly  admit  them 
all.  The  whole  energy  of  the  minority  is  directed 
to  the  errors  which  they  allege  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  committee;  and,  while  they  are  careful 
to  reiterate  and  repeat  them  over  and  over  in  every 
possible  form,  they  sedulously  conceal  the  fact, 
that  in  almost  every  instance,  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee,  with  all  their  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions, are  much  nearer  the  truth  than  is  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  admitting  thecalculations  and  state- 
ments of  the  minority  to  be  correct.  These  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  minority  fully  sustain 
the  allegations  made  by  the  committee,  that  some 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  lead  to  or  produce  an  erroneous  result. 
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vJ  Table  exMlyUmg  the  results  of  various  calculations  and  statements  made  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  the  minority  of  said  committee,  and  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  as  contained  in  their  respective  reports. 


Report  of  the 
coiiimittee. 


Report  of  the 
minority. 


Report  of  the 
Secretary. 


Difference  be-  Difference  be 
tweenthere-i  tween  the  re- 
port of  the  port  of  the 
committee  &I  Secretary  St 
the  report  of  the  report  of 
the  minority,   the  minority 


Of  Loan  of  July  23,  1846. 
Stock  issued  in  exchange  for  treasury  notes,  under  act  of  July  ^2,  1846,  previous  to  October  1,  1847. . . . 

Notes  outstanding  October  1,  1847,  of  those  issued  under  act  of  July  22,  1841) 

Notes  funded  prior  to  June  30,  1847,  of  the  above  issue 

Amoiint  available,  October  I,  1847,  under  the  above  act 

Wliole  amount  of  stock  issued,  and  notes  outstanding  of  the  loan  of  July  22, 1843,  on  1st  October,  1847 

Aaiouiit  of  stock  issued  on  funding  notes,  under  act  of  July  22,  1846,  prior  to  December  1,  1847 

Notes  outstanding,  December  ],  1847,  of  those  issued  under  act  of  July,  1846 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued,  and  notes  outstanding,  und«r  the  above  act,  prior  to  December  1,  1847. 
Amount  available,  December  1, 1847,  of  the  loan  of  July,  1846 

Of  Loan  of  January  28,  1847. 

Stock  issued  for  specie  deposited  and  notes  funded  prior  to  October  1, 1847,  and  outstanding  notes 

Notes  outstanding,  October  1,  1847 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued  under  this  act  prior  to  October  1,  1847 

Amount  available,  October  1,  1847,  of  this  loan 

Amount  of  stock  issued  under  this  act  prior  fo  December  1,  1847 

Amount  of  notes  outstanding,  December  1,  1847 , 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued,  and  notes  outstanding,  December  1,1847 

Amount  available  of  this  loan,  December  1,  1847 , 

Amount  available  under  both  loans,  October  1,  1847 

Notes  funded  prior  to  June  30, 1847,  of  the  above  issues 

Of  the  notes  issued  under  acts  prior  to  July,  1846,  that  were  funded  prior  to  30th  June,  1847 

Amount  of  total  means  at  the  treasury  for  two  years,  ending  June  30, 1848 

Amount  of  deficiency,  June  30,  1848 

Whole  amount  of  expenditures  during  two  years,  ending  Jiine  30,  i848. ...................... '. '. . '. '. '. .. 


f2,948,150  00 
1,947,750  00 
1,931,000  00 
'  104,750  55 
9,895,249  45 
3,228,350  00 
1,162,900  00 
9,3£0,399  45 
609,600  55 


$2,700,450  00 
1,947,750-  CO 
1,6S3,30:)  00 
352,450  55 
9,647,549  45 
2,980,650  00 
1,162,£00  00 
9,142,699  45 
857,300  55 


$2,096,100  O'J 
1,255,850  00 
1,931,000  00 
1,648,900  55 
8,351,099  45 
3,U3,150  00 
984,750  00 
9,097,049  45 
902,950  55 


$247,700  00 


247,700  00 
247,700  00 
247,70J  00 
247,700  00 


17,920,050 

14,733,550 

3,186,500 

5,079,950 

5,010,170 

15,076,900 

20,087,072 

2,912,928 

5,184,700 

1,132,550 

36,250 

106,670,079 

10,235.930 

116,905;009 


18,477,950 

14,733,550 

3,744,400 

4,522,050 

5,010,100 

15.076.900 

20,087,000 

2,913,000 

4,874,500 

1,133,550 

36.250 

106,917,079 

10,224,830 

117,142,609 


19,700. 
14,023; 

4,339; 

4,636. 

6,060: 
13,039; 

i9,';oo; 

3.299. 

6;2a5; 

1,221; 

40; 

109,252; 

8,814; 
118,066, 


,122  00 
,750  00 
,856  00 
,394  CO 
,622  00 
,500  00 
,122  00 
,878  00 
,294  55 
,850  00 
,350  00 
,801  45 
,036  27 
837  72 


247,700  00 
247,700  00 

557,900  00 


557,900  00 

557,900  00 

70  00 


72  00 

72  00 

310,200  00 


247,700  00| 

11,099  971 

236,600  03 


$■604,3.50  00 
691, £00  00 
247,70:^  00 
1,296,450  00 
1,296,450  00 
132,5!  0  OC 
178.150  00 
45,650  00 
45,650  00 

1,223,172  00 
709,800  00 
595.455  00 
114.344  00 

],050,-522  00 

]  437,4:0  00 

386,878  00 

386,878  00 

1,410.794  00 

89,300  00 

4,100  no 

2,335,722  00 

1,410.794  00 

924,228  00 


4,212,414  00  16,617,188  00 


Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  23  items  selected 
from  those  reports,  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  that  of  the  minority  agree  in  6  of  those  items, 
viz:  the  2d,  7th,  11th,  15th,  19th,  and  20th;  while 
the  report  of  the  minority  and  the  statements  con- 


tained in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  do  not  cor- 
respond in  a  single  instance.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served, by  a  glance  at  the  above  table,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  differences,  in  those  23  items, 
between   the  majority  and   the  minority  of  the 


committee,  is  $4,212,416 ;   and  that  between  the 
report   of  the    minority   and    the   report   of   the 
Secretary    is    $16,617,183— near    four    times    as 
much. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  merely  states  re- 
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suits,  without  going  into  a  calculatiort.to  show 
how  those  results  were  obtained,  as  the  committee 
found  it  necessary  to  do;  which  precludes  a  fur- 
ther comparison  of  those  statements.  Were  it 
not  for  that,  I  have  no  doubt  that  errors,  even  to 
the  number  of  C4,  might  be  detected,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  larger  sum  than  that  attrib- 
uted by  the  minority  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. All  this  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view  by  the 
minority  report.  Comment  on  such  a  course  of 
procedure  is  unnecessary. 

THE  NATIONAL.  FINANCES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  JAMES  POLLOCK, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

iNf  THE  House  of  Representatives, 

June  29, 1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriation  Bill — 

Mr.  POLLOCK  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion is  of  a  very  general  character.  The  appropri- 
ations proposed  to  be  made  have  a  relation, directly 
or  indirectly,  to  many  of  the  important  questions 
now  agitating  the  public  mind.  ^  These  have  been 
discussed,  in  order  and  out  of  order,  not  only  during 
this  debate,  but  throughout  the  present  session. 
Many  of  them  are  important,  and  some  of  them 
exciting  as  they  are  important.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  myself,  1  will  briefly  advert  to  the  leading 
topics  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  in 
consequence  of  the  exercise  of  an  extraordinary 
power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  General  Government,  came  under 
discussion.  The  message  of  the  President  com- 
municating to  Congress  his  veto  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  har- 
bors and  rivers,  not  only  surprised,  but  alarmed  the 
friends  of  these  measures.  The  doctrines  avowed 
and  asserted  in  the  message  were  novel  and  start- 
ling. The  total  denial  of  all  power  in  Congress 
over  this  subject  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
claimed in  an  Executive  communication.  I  do  not 
propose  to  renew  the  discussion.  The  doctrines  of 
tlie  Executive  cannot  be  sustained.  If  the  practice 
of  the  Government,  from  its  organization  down  to 
this  hour — if  the  legislation  of  Congress,  sanctioned 
by  every  Executive,  from  President  Washington 
down  to  the  present  incumbent — can  establish  a 
precedent,  or  confirm  a  legitimate  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  then  is  the  power  of  Congress 
over  this  subject  clearly  established  and  sustained. 
This  power  being  vested  in  Congress,  every  motive 
of  interest,  every  consideration  of  patriotism,  re- 
quire its  exercise.  Our  country  is  almost  illimit- 
able, our  resources  almost  infinite.  Every  moun- 
tain and  valley,  every  river  and  lake,  every  hill 
and  praiiie,  invite  the  energy  and  activity  of  man, 
to  the  development  of  their  treasures,  and  promise 
a  rich  rfeward  to  his  labors.  What  higher  object 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture,than  the  adoption  of  adequate  means  to  accom- 
plish these  most  valuable  ends:  to  encourage  national 
industry,  promote  national  prosperity,  and  elevate 
the  national  character?  The  will  of  the  people 
upon  this  subject  has  been  frequently  expressed 
by  their  representatives  upon  this  floor,  and  yet, 
that  will  has  been  crushed  by  the  power  of  the 
veto. 

I  regard  the  veto  power  as  one  purely  conserva- 
tive; yet  liable  to  greatabuse,  and  highly  dangerous 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  an 
anomaly  in  our  Constitution — a  royal  prerogative, 
tamed  to  wear  the  appearance  of  republican  sim- 
plicity. It  is  a  power  never  to  be  exercised,  but 
under  circumstances  that  clearly  prove  its  justice, 
propriety,  and  necessity.  Whether  its  exercise, 
ill  this  instance,  will  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
American  people,  the  future  will  disclose. 

There  is  another  question,  of  deep  and  pro- 
found interest,  now  exciting  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  which  I  will  refer  in 
passing:  it  is  the  constitutional  power  of  Congr'ess 
"over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 


ticularly over  the  newly-acquired  Territories,  Has 
Congress  the  power  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  Territories  now  free?  This,  sir,  is 
the  great  and  overwhelming  question  of  the  day^. 
Why  has  this  question  arisen?  Why  is  it  now 
shaking  to  its  centre  the  American  Union?  Let 
the  advocates  of  annexation  and  acquisition  an- 
swer. For  purposes  intimately  connected  with 
this  subject,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  annexa- 
tion, we  were  unhappily  involved  in  a  war  with  a 
sister  Republic.  The  war  has  terminated;  and 
one  of  its  results  has  been  the  acquisition  of  large 
territories  from  Mexico.  Out  of  these  acquisi- 
tions has  arisen  this  exciting  and  distracting  ques- 
tion. I  claim  no  share  of  the  responsibility  of  in- 
troducing this  question  into  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  It  is  here  without  my  consent.  It  is 
here  without  the  consent,  and  against  the  action, 
of  the  Whig  party  of  the  Union.  They  are  not 
responsible  for  its  agitation.  The  responsibility 
must  rest  upon  those,  who,  forgetful  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  country  at  home,  went  in  search  of 
"  foreign  and  entangling  alliances."  The  voice  of 
warning  was  raised:  every  argument,  and  every 
consideration,  calculated  to  prevent  so  dangerous 
an  innovation  upon  the  Constitution,  was  urged, 
but  urged  in  vain.  Texas  was  annexed,  and  we 
are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  fatal  error. 
Annexation  and  acquisition,  alike  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  our  Union,  have 
forced  this  question  upon  the  country.  We  have 
been  precipitated ,  by  the  madness  of  party,  upon  a 
tremendous  issue.  It  must  be  met.  Passion  may 
rage — the  storm  may  come — the  Union  mav  be 
threatened ; — will  it  perish  ? — shall  it  perish  ?  Shall 
the  stars  of  our  Union  go  down  in  darkness  and 
blood  ?  Hope  still  lives.  The  Union  must,  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

In  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  this  much 
vexed  question,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
brethren — citizens  of  one  common  country — and 
meeting  upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  Constitution , 
let  truth  and  justice,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  guide 
our  counsels  and  control  our  decisions.  We  are 
one  people:  it  is  your  country — it  is  my  country — 
"  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home."  The  Territo- 
ries are  the  common  property  of  the  whole  people; 
let  their  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  determine 
its  character;  and  when  once  determined,  and  the 
question  settled,  may  patriotism  and  humanity 
find  no  occasion  to  weep  over  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations. 

Having,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  my 
views  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  tc 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, I  will  pursue  this  topic  no  further. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  briefly  refer  to 
the  war  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  its 
results.  Every  friend  of  his  country  must  rejoice, 
that  peace  has  been  restored,  and  that  war,  with 
its  horrors  and  its  evils,  no  longer  exists.  Peace 
is  the  true  policy  of  our  country.  Every  principle 
of  true  and  lofty  patriotism  requires  its  preserva- 
tion. The  spirit  of  conquest  is  foreign  to  our  in- 
stitutions, at  war  with  every  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations 
and  of  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that 
in  our  late  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  the  idea 
of  conquest  has  been  repudiated;  that  although  ter- 
ritory has  been  acquired,  it  has  been  by  purchase, 
and  thus  the  justice  of  our  country  vindicated. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  its 
progress  was  glorious  and  triumphant.  Never  has 
the  world  witnessed  a  series  of  more  brilliant  vic- 
tories. They  followed  each  other  in  rapid  and 
almost  romantic  succession.  Every  battle-field 
attested  the  courage  and  deeds  of  noble  daring  of- 
our  invincible  citizen-soldiery.  We  need  no  stand- 
ing armies:  they  are  not  a  nation's  strength. 
The  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  freemen  will 
ever  be  found  the  best  defence  of  their  country  in 
the  hour  of  her  peril  and  her  danger.  But  the  war 
has  not  been  without  its  cost  of  treasure  and  of 
blood.  Many  of  the  bravest  hearts,  that  ever  beat 
responsive  to  the  voice  of  duty  and  patriotism,  are 
now  silent  in  death.  They  sleep  upon  the  battle- 
field, their  dust  mingling  with  the  dust  of  the 
foe;  yet  not  forgotten.  Their  deeds  will  live  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  and  their  memories 
be  embalmed  in  the  aflTections  of  their  country- 
men. 


The  results  of  the  war  have  not  been  commen- 
surate with  the  sacrifices  ws  have  made.  Thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  deadly  climate  of  Mexico. 
Who  can  estimatCjtheir  value?  The  expenditure 
of  blood  has  been  great:  what  arithmetic  canjtell, 
in  gold  or  silver,  the  amount?  The  actual  expenses 
of  the  war,  not  including  the  ordinary  appropria- 
tions for  the  army  and  navy,  will  fall  but  little  short 
of  ninety  millions!  They  will  probably  exceed 
that  sum.  To  this,  if  we  add  the  twenty  millions 
payable  by  the  treaty  to  Mexico,  and  to  our  own 
citizens  for  claims,  liquidated  and  unliquidated;  and 
the  further  sum  of  ten  millions  for  bounty  land  and 
scrip  to  our  brave  soldiers,  we  will  have  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars  as  the  cost,  in  money,  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico.  In  consid- 
eration of  all  this,  what  have  we  acquired?  A 
territory  large  in  extent,  but  unproductive  in  soil, 
and  unhealthy  in  climate.  Upper  California  may, 
to  some  extent,  be  excepted  from  this  general  de- 
scription. In  the  progress  of  years,  that  country 
may  become  a  valuable  accession,  for  commercial 
purposes.  With  this  exception,  the  territory  ac- 
quired is  worse  than  valueless. 

But,  sir,  the  lands  embraced  in  our  territorial  ac- 
quisitions, having  been  granted  by  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  authorities,  to  companies  and  individuals, 
are  now  held  by  them;  and  as  our  policy  has  ever 
been,  not  to  interfere  with  vested  rights,  and  as 
these  rights  are  secured  by  the  treaty,  we  have 
acquired  nothing,  but  a.})olitical  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  ceded — the  right  to  govern,  if  we  can,  a 
miserable  and  degraded  people.  Not  one  acre 
becomes  the  property  of  the  United  Slates,  and, 
consequently,  not  one  dollar  will  ever  enter  our 
treasury  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  terri- 
tory acquired. 

With  the  territory,  we  have  acquired  the  people 
of  the  territory.  What  is  their  general  character, 
and  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  them?  Physically 
inferior  to  our  own  countrymen,  they  are  also  des- 
titute of  those  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that 
elevate  man  in  the  scale  of  social  life,  and  fit  him  for 
the  discharge  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of 
self-government.  Morally  and  physically  degraded 
— of  every  complexion  and  color,  from  the  deep 
ebony  of  the  negro  to  the  sickly  white  of  the  mu- 
latto, and  mongrel- as  an  admixture  of  Spanish, 
Indian,  Negro,  and  white  blood  can  make  them, — 
it  becomes  a  question  of  serious  import,  How  shall 
we  dispose  of  them  ?  Shall  they  be  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship? 
or  shall  they  be  disfranchised?  They  cannot  be 
incorporated  with  us;  the  idea  is  preposterous. 
They  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  high  prerog- 
atives of  freemen — of  American  citizens.  They 
do  not  possess  the  intelligence  and  virtue  necessary 
to  its  exercise,  rfhd  which  are  the  foundations  of 
our  Republic.  Ignorance  and  vice  are  the  bane  of 
our  free  institutions.  Let  them  be  preserved  from 
their  corruption.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ex- 
periment we  are  now  making  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the 
safeguards  of  our  liberties;  they  constitute  the  true 
glory. of  our  country.  Sir,  I  love  my  country,  her 
institutions,  and  her  laws;  I  revere  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  Let  no  ruthless  hand  mar  the 
glorious  work  of  our  patriot  forefathers,  nor  pluck 
from  the  diadem  of  our  nation 's  glory  its  brightest 
jewels. 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  consider 
the  finances  of  the  nation,  in  connection  with  the 
debt  created  by  the  war.  The  actual  amount  of 
the  public  debt  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to 
make  it  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  much  less,  at 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  debt  due,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  ;^17,788,- 
709  62.  From  a  statement  made  by  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury,  June  21, 1848,  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic debt  recorded  in  his  office  was  |65,778,45l)  41. 
To  this  amount,  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  must  be  added  the  sum 
of  $17,000,000— the  first  instalment  of  ^,000,000 
having  been  paid — to  be  paid  by  us  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  said  treaty.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  history  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30,  1848,  shows  that  the  actual  expenditures  ex- 
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ceeded  the  estimated  expenditure,  not  less  than 
f  16,000,000.  Loans  and  appropviaiions,  to  supply 
these  large  deficiencies,  were  asked  for  by  the  re- 
spective departments  of  the  Government,  and  bills 
for  this  purpose  were  passed  during-  the  present 
session.  The  estimates  of  expenditures  submitted 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  found  equally  de- 
fective; and  the  actual  exgenditures  for  the  present 
and  next  years  will,  upon  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  war  accounts,  exceed  the  estimates  nearly 
$15,000,000.  If  the  past  affords  any  criterion  for 
the  future,  this  estimate  is  not  too  large.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  amount  due  for  the  California 
claims,  and  the  land  scrip  payable  in  money,  may 
be  estimated  at  not  less  than  5Ji3,000,000.  We  then 
have — 
Recorded  debt,  June  21,  1848,  (see  Eegister's 

statement) $65,778,4.'50  41 

Amount  due  and  payal)le  under  the  treaty. . .    17,000,0u0  00 

Deficiencies  \u  estimates,  as  above 1.5,000,000  00 

Calitornia  claims  and  land  scrip 3,000,000  00 

Total ]00,778,4.'-)0  41 


The  amount  thus  stated  is  a  near  approximation 
to  what  the  actual  ant\ount  of  the  public  debt  will 
be,  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  this  cal- 
culation is  erroneous,  let  the  error  be  pointed  out. 
The  result  will  verify  the  correctness  of  this  esti- 
mate. 

The  question  nov/  arises,  how  and  by  what 
ineans  can  this  enormous  sum,  with  its  accruing 
interest,  be  paid i"  This  is  now  the  question,  and 
its  answer  deeply  concerns  the  whole  American 
people.  What  mode  of  liquidation  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  present  Administration.'  Have  they 
suggested  or  recommended  any  measure  of  general 
policy,  in  relation  to  our  present  or  future  respon- 
sibility in  this  regard!"  We  look  in  vain  for  such 
j-ecommendation.  It  is  true,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  recommended  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  revenue.  This  proposition,  if  adopted  by 
Congress,  would  tend  rather  to  increase  the  public 
debt,  than  the  means  of  payment.  To  reduce  the 
price  is  to  reduce  the  revenue.  The  arguments 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary,  in  relation  to 
this  mode  of  raising  revenue,  are  alike  inconclu- 
sive and  fallacious. 

A  second  proposition  has  been  submitted  and 
urged  both  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  President.  A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  tea 
and  coffee  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, during  the  past  and  present  session, 
as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  How  was  the 
proposition  received  and  treated,  by  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  in  this  House.'  At  the  last 
session,  with  a  majority  of  sixty-five  on  the  Ad- 
ministration side,  the  proposition  scarcely  received 
a  decent  consideration.  It  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  This,  too,  sir,  was  in  a  time  of  war; 
and  yet  the  measures  of  the  Executive  could  not 
command  the  confidence  or  support  of  his  friends 
upon  this  floor.  The  proposition  has  received 
no  better  treatment,  during  this  session,  from  the 
friends  of  the  President.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  voted  against  it;  and  it  is 
now  regarded  as  an  "obsolete  idea."  Why  was 
this.'  •  Do  they  distrust  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ure proposed  by  the  Executive.'  Have  they  no 
confidence  in  the  Administration  or  its  advisers? 
Do  they  doubt  the  popularity  of  its  general  policy? 
If  not,  why  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  pres- 
ent and  prompt  action?  Why  not  adopt  this,  or 
some  efficient  measure,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  and  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt?  If  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
desire  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  raising  reve- 
nue, so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  will  interpose  no 
objection  to  the  passage  of  a  bill,  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I  will  not  and  cannot  vote 
for  such  a  proposition.  As  a  revenue  measure,  it 
would  be  insufficient,  and  will  fail,  if  adopted,  to 
accomplish  the  object  intended.  It  would  be  un- 
equal and  unjust  in  its  operation,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  individuals,  but  to  the  different  sections  of 
the  Union.  Tea  and  coffee  are  no  longer  the  lux- 
uries, they  have  become  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  use  is  common  to  all  classes  of  society,  and 
they  are  consumed  in  equaP  quantities,  in  the  cot- 
tage of  the  poor,  and  the  lordly  dwellings  of  the 
rich.     To  tax  these  articles,  is  to  tax  in  equal 


amount,  the  labor  of  the  poor  and  the  abundance 
of  the  wealthy;  a  tax  unfelt  by  the  one — oppres- 
sive to  the  other. 

The  proposition  to  tax  tea  and  coffee  having 
been  rejected,  what  remains  to  be  done?  Will 
direct  taxation  be  recommended?  It  is,  upon  the 
principles  of  our  free-trade  advocates,  the  only 
remedy  remaining.  Will  the  Executive  assume 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  a  measure  that 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  upon  his  own  prin- 
ciples, seem  to  require?  During  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
then  in  power,  was  to  recommend  the  ways  and 
means  of  payment,  simultaneously  with  asking  for 
a  loan  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  loan  bills  and 
the  tax  and  internal  revenue  bills,  went  hand  in 
hand  together.  Why  has  not  the  same  policy 
been  pursued  by  the  Administration  now  in  power? 
Our  expenditures  have  been  as  great,  nay,  greater, 
than  during  the  period  of  the  late  war  with  Eng- 
land. The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government;  the  public  debt  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing; the  treasury  has  been  kept  from  deple- 
tion, alone  by  loans  and  treasury  notes;  yet,  in 
view  of  these  tacts,  no  suggestion,  no  recommend- 
ation, except  the  temporizing  expedients  already 
referred  to,  have  been  made  by  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  Government  has  been  in- 
trusted. Why  this  refusal  to  suggest  at  least,  the 
only  means  that  remained  to  the  Executive?  Is 
ta.xation  unpopular?  Does  the  Executive  distrust 
the  patriotism  of  the  people?  If  necessity  requires 
the  sacrifice,  they  will  make  it.  If  the  credit  of 
the  country  can  be  sustained  in  no  other  way, 
they  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  crisis. 
Why  should  the  President  and  his, friends  shrink 
from  the  responsibility?  Sir,  taxation  leads  to 
inquiry  and  investigation;  and  an  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  present  Administration,  in 
relation  to  its  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  might 
lead  to  results  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of 
their  power,  and  disclose  that  which  it  is  their 
object  to  conceal. 

Taxation  will  not  be  recommended.  Its  neces- 
sity will  be  denied  to  exist.  It  will  be  confidently 
asserted  by  the  President,  that  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  revenue  duties,  will  be  sufficient,  not  only 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  coun- 
try, and  meet  the  accruing  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  but  also  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sinking  fund  for  its  ultimate  liquidation.  This  has 
already  been  asserted  upon  this  floor  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration;  and,  as  "coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  we  may  expect 
soon  to  hear  a  similar  announcement  from  the 
President  himself,  or  from  the  distinguished  finan- 
cier at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Gen- 
tlemen may  fatter  themselves  that  such  will  be  the 
result,  and  thus  avoid  a  responsibility  they  dare 
not  meet.  It  is  a  delusion — worse  than  a  delusion — 
it  is  a  practical  error,  which  time  will  reveal.  Such 
assertions  by  the  President  and  his  friends  furnish 
another  specimen  of  the  "  poetry  of  finance,"  with 
which  we  have  so  frequently  been  edified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  now  propose  to  inquire,  whether  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  country  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Government,  in  reference  to  the 
ordinary  expenditures,  the  accruing  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  and  its  ultimate  payrhent?  The  first 
question  to  be  determined  is,  will  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  hereafter  be  increased?  or  will 
they  remain  as  before  the  war?  An  increased  ex- 
penditure is  inevitable,  and  a  large  increase  over 
the  expenditures  of  former  years.  The  ordinary 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1846,  were  $28,031, 114  30.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1847,  as  we  learn  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were 
159,451,177  65.  Now,  if  from  this  sum  we  deduct 
the  amount  of  i|18,365,518  03,  charged  in  said  re- 
port to  "  Mexicat^iiostilities;  for  pay  to  volunteers 
and  militia,  $1,368,709  40;  for  payment  of  our 
public  debt,  interest  and  redemption  of  treasury 
notes  and  loans,  $3,522,082  37, — we  have  a  balance 
of  $36,194,867  85  for  the  other  expenses  of  the 
Government — an  excess  of  $9,848,077  46  over  the 
ordinary  revenues.  The  above  sum  of  thirty -six 
millions,  undoubtedly  includes  expenses  properly 
chargeable  to  the  war  expenditures,  but  at  the  same 


time,  it  shows  a  large  increase  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  over  former  appro- 
priations. 

I  will  now  submit  to  the  House  an  estimate  of 
the  future  expenditures  of  the  Government,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  and  future  condition  of  the 
country.  Assuming  the  average  annual  expend- 
itures to  have  been  $27,000,000,  exclusive  of  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  public  debt,  let  us  inquire 
what  new  elements  of  expenditure  will  enter  into 
our  calculations  and  increase  their  amount.  The 
first  item  of  increase,  will  be  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  which  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000,000 
annually.  In  the  second  place,  the  expenditures 
of  the  War  Department  must  necessarily  be  in- 
creased. Do  gentlemen  here  presume  to  say,  that 
the  army  can  be  reduced  to  the  peace  establish- 
ment, as  it  existed  prior  to  the  war?  Do  not  our 
large  accessions  of  territory,  the  vast  extension  of 
our  frontier,  the  existence  of  numerous  and  po^w- 
erful  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  in  our  new  acquisi- 
tions, our  far-distant  settlements  requiring  protec- 
tion, create  a  necessity  for  a  larger  military  force, 
than  the  late  peace  establishment?  Such  are  the 
views  of  the  Administration;  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  since  the  announcement  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  Mexico,  has  submitted  his  estimates 
for  the  regular  army,  based  upon  an  increase  of 
force  from  8,000  to  15,000  men.  This  increase  of 
force,  if  adopted,  will  necessarily  increase  the  ex- 
pendituresof  the  WarDepartment.  This  increased 
expenditure,  from  increase  of  force  and  from  other 
causes,  will  not,  cannot  be  less  than  three  millions 
dollars  annually.  Again,  sir:  the  expenditures  of 
the  Navy  Department  have  greatly  increased  du- 
ring the  war;  an  increase  that  must  continue  so 
long  as  the  disturbed  and  excited  state  of  Europe 
requires  the  presence  of  a  large  naval  force  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  world,  to  protect  our  com- 
merce and  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  country. 
These  expenditures  have  increased  from  seven  to 
eleven  millions.  I  assume,  however,  for  my  pres- 
ent calculations,  an  increase  of  but  two  millions 
($2,000,000)  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  annual  ex- 
penses of  this  department.  It  cannot  be  less — it 
may  be  much  more. 

Other  expenses  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war,  and  serve  to  increase  our  future  expendi- 
tures beyond  those  of  former  years.  Your  pen- 
sion list  will  be  greatly  increased;  claims  out  of 
number,  will  be  presented  for  horses  and  other 
property  Tost  and  destroyed  during  the  war;  the 
expenses  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government 
will  be  increased,  by  the  additional  number  of 
clerks,  which  the  increasing  amount  of  business, 
has  and  will  render  necessary.  The  expenditures, 
from  all  these  sources,  will  exceed  annually  one 
million  of  dollars.  The  experience  of  the  past  sus- 
tains and  confirms  this  statement. 

Assuming  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
government  to  have  been  $27,000,000;  we  must 
add  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  tor  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt;  $3,000,000  increased  ex- 
penses of  the  War  Department;  $2,000,000  for  the 
Navy  Department,  and  $1,000,000  for  pensions, 
claims,  and  other  contingencies;  making  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  $38,000,000  as  the  annual  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt,  or  of  any  portion  set  apart  for 
the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund.  Is  this  estimate 
correct?  If  not,  I  will  thank  gentlemen  to  point 
out  its  errors,  and  I'will  cheerfully  make  the  cor- 
rection. 

Having  thus  estimated  the  probable  future  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  it  now  becomes  im- 
portant to  inquire,  whether  the  ordinary  revenues 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury.' 
I  propose  to  examine  the  actual  receipts  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  estimated  receipts  for  the 
future,  as  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government,  from  customs, 
public  lands,  and  miscellaneous,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1846,  were  $29,499,247;  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1847,  the  receipts  from  all  sources, 
excepting  avails  of  loans  and  treasury  notes,  were 
$26  346  790  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  .Tune  30,  1848,  are  $34,900,000.  Whether 
the  actual  receipts  for  this  year  will  equal  the 
amountestimatedbytheSecretaryoftheTreasury, 
cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained;  they  will  probably 
equal  the  estimates.  The  estimated  leceipts  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1849,  are  as  follows: 
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From  customs,  f32,000,000;  from  public  lands, 
A3,000,000;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  |100,000; 
in  all  p5,100,000.  From  this  statement  it  will  be 
seen,  that  neither  the  actual  nor  estimated  I'cceipts, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  estimated  expenditures. 
We  have  shown  that  the  expenditures  cannot  be 
less  than  $38,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
receipts,  for  the  same  year,  are  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  ^35,100,000;  being  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  of  ^2,900,000. 
The  expenditures  being  exclusive  of  payments  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  the  debt  itself  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  this  excess.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  excess,  as  stated ,  nearly  eqnals 
the  estimated  increased  expenditure  of  the  War 
Department.  If,  then,  the  regular  army  should  be 
reduced  to  the  peace  establishment,  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  war,  and  the  expenditures  be  reduced 
to  the  limit  of  former  appropriations — which  can- 
not be  done — the  receipts,  in  that  event,  would  be 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses, 
without  the  application  of  a  .single  dollar  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  this  question .  I  have  assumed ,  in  the  state- 
ments made,  the  estimates  of  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
yearendingJune  30, 1849, to  be  correct.  Will  these 
estimates  be  realized?  Will  the  tariff  act  of  1846 
yield  §32,000,000  of  revenue.'  The  result  will  prove 
that  the  Secretary  has  overestimated  his  receipts 
from  customs  at  least  three  millions.  For  the  pres- 
ent year,  ending  June  30,  1848 — the  most  favora- 
ble year  for  the  operation  of  that  act — the  revenue 
will  be  about  §31,000,000.  Peculiar  circumstances, 
at  home  and  abroad,  contributed  to  this  increase. 
These  circumstances  have  ceased  to  exist;  a  reac- 
tion has  already  commenced,  and  the  revenues  for 
next  year,  instead  of  being  increased,  will  fall  below 
those  of  the  present. 

The  estimated  receipts  fiom  sales  of  public  lands, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  bounty 
land  warrants,  issued  and  issuing  to  our  brave  sol- 
diers, and  which  will  interfere  with  the  regular 
sales,  will  not  be  realized.  If  these  reductions 
take  place,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts, 
for  the  next  year,  will  be  much  larger  than  I  have 
before  stated.  How,  then,  are  we  to  meet  the 
accruing  liabilities  of  the  Government,  and  extin- 
guish the  public  debt .'  It  has  been  created — it  must 
be  paid.  Your  present  system  of  revenue  duties 
will  not  do  it.  What  means  will  you  adopt?  Will 
you  resort  to  direct  taxation  ?  To  the  advocates  of 
free-trade,  it  is  the  only  remedy  remaining.  They 
will  avoid  that  responsibility.  They  will  leave 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Sound  policy  re- 
quires "  that  the  creation  of  a  debt  should  always 
be  accompanied  with  the  means  of  extinguish- 
ment." Such  was  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of 
other  days.  This  you  have  omitted.  Let  me  say  to 
gentlemen.  Repeal  your  act  of  1846,  and  restore  the 
act  of  1842,  or  the  principles  of  that- act.  It  has 
again.  Had  the  tariff  act  of  1842  been  in  opera- 
tion during  the  years  1847  and  1848,  the  revenue 
saved  the  credit  of  the  country  once,  it  will  do  it 
•would  have  been  much  larger.  The  importations 
for  these  years  have  been  enormous.  The  revenues 
would  have  been  correspondingly  large,  under  the 
system  you  have  repealed.  To  prove  this  propo- 
sition, I  will  avail  myself  of  the  calculations  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Hudson.]  In  relation  to  the  imports  un- 
der the  acts  of  1842  and  1846,  and  the  revenues 
arising  therefrom,  he  says,  "  the  amount  of  im- 
poi-t.s  for  the  last  year  (the  year  ending  June  30, 
1847)  was  135,466,778  above  the  average  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  and  yet  the  net  revenues 
fell  below  the  average  ^,060,252.  The  net  reve- 
nue for  the  three  years  1844- '45- '46,  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1842,  assessed  upon  imports  for  home 
consumption,  would  amount  to  26.01  percent;  and 
if  we  multiply  the  imports  of  J  847  by  that  rate,  it 
would  give  a  net  revenue  of  $36,032,818;  which 
shows  a  falling  off  of  the  revenue  under  the  act  of 
1846,  from  what  it  would  have  been  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1842,  of  §12,284,954—"  a  clear  loss  to 
the  treasury  of  that  amount."  The  same  princi- 
ples, with  a  similar  result,  are  applicable  to  the 
year  1848.  What  have  we  gained  by  repealing 
the  act  of  1842?  The  present  Administration  has 
gained  a.  party  triumph — the  nation  has  lost  millions 
of  money. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  proceed  to  review 
certain  principles,  set  forth  and  advocated  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  late  report;  and 
also,  in  connection  therewith,  examine  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  acts  of  1842  and  1846.  Before, 
however,  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  1  will  refer  to  a  declaration  made  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
NicoLL,]  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  this 
House  on  the  15lh  day  of  February  last.  He  then 
presented  an  issue  to  the  Whig  party,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  meet — which  I  desire  may  be  made  up 
and  tried  before  the  American  people.  The  gentle- 
man says: 

"  But,  however  unpiepared  or  unwilling  our  opponents 
may  now  be  to  renew  the  old  agitation,  there  is  much  reason 
for  believing  that  it  is  their  settled  purpose  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  Come  when 
the  contest  may,  it  will  not  find  the  Democratic  party  un- 
prepared ;  but  the  battle,  when  next  fou<;ht,  will,  I  venture 
to  predict,  take  a  higher  range  ;  and  the  issue  made  will  be, 
not  as  between  high  and  low  duties,  but  as  between  protec- 
tion and  DIRECT  TAXATION  !" 

Sir,  I  accept  the  issue  thus  tendered.  In  the  name 
of  the  Whig  party  of  the  Union,  I  accept  it.  In 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  I  join 
issue  with  him,  and  with  the  party  that  will  avow 
it.  Protection  against  DIRECT  TAXATION  !  lad- 
mire  the  honesty  and  boldness  of  the  gentleman,  in 
making  this  declaration,  in  tendering  this  issue. 
How  many  of  my  Democratic  friends  here,  are 
prepared  to  stand  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York  upon  this  platform?  How  many 
of  them,  with  equal  frankness  and  honesty,  will 
rise  in  their  places,  and  say  that  this  is  the  issue 
between  the  great  parties  of  the  country  ?  Pro- 
tection and  direct  taxation!  The  issue  re- 
solves itself  into  this:  whether  we  will  tax  Ameri- 
can labor,  for  the  encouragement  of  British  labor, 
or  tax  foreign  manufactures  and  foreign  produc- 
tions, to  encourage  and  protect  our  own.  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  take  my  position  upon  this'question.  I 
am  now,  and  always  have  been,  the  advocate  of 
the  protective  policy.  It  is  policy  sanctioned  by 
experience,  and  approved  by  the  wisest  and  best 
of  American  statesmen.  The  principles  of  free 
trade  must  have  their  foundation  in  direct  taxation. 
The  advocates  of  that  principle  can  occupy  no  other 
position.  Revenue  duties  are  a  restriction  upon 
trade.  The  honorable  gentleman,  therefore,  as 
the  advocate  of  free  trade,  was  right  when  he  pre- 
sented this  issue.  But  has  his  prediction  been 
verified?  Has  this  issue  been  made  by  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs?  Look  at  the  Baltimore  reso- 
lutions. There  is  no  such  issue  there.  They  were 
not  prepared  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  go  with  that  issue  before  the  country. 
The  tendencies  of  their  principles  are  strongly  in 
that  direction.  He  has  anticipated  his  party,  and 
foreshadowed  coming  issues.  The  Convention 
has  merely  reaffirmed  their  resolutions  of  1844  on 
the  subject — a  series  of  generalities,  which  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  lati- 
tude in  which  they  may  be  interpreted.  It  is  true, 
they  have  eulogized  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  and  pre- 
sented that  as  an  issue  to  the  country.  This  issue 
will  be  accepted;  and  the  gentleman  and  his  friends 
will  find  us  neither  "  unwilling  or  unprepared"  to 
renew  the  "  old  agitations,"  or  to  meet  the  new 
issue  he  has  presented. 

So  far  as  the  Whig  party  is  concerned,  they  never 
have  abandoned  the  principle  of  protection,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  tariff  act  of  1842;  although  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  "ob- 
solete idea."  If  there  is  no  other  principle  of  the 
Whig  party  left,  in  the  estimation  of  these  gentle- 
men, this  one  stands  out  boldly  and  prominently. 
I  am  asked  by  the  gentleman  before  me,  what  are 
the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  ?  Where  is  their 
platform  ?  Sir,  our  platform  is  the  Constitution; 
our  principles  are  the  principles  of  1776;  our  policy, 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
The  principles  of  the  Whig  parly  are  known  to 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  Union.  They  do  not 
require  to  be  galvanized  into  a  spasmodic  existence, 
every  year,  or  every  four  years,  by  the  resolutions 
of  an  irresponsible  convention ;  they  do  not  owe  their 
existence  to  the  decrees  of  a'political  party  con- 
clave— they  stand  upon  a  deeper  and  more  enduring 
foundation;  theyare  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  as  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  the  "  bet- 
ter and  purer  days  of  our  Republic,"  and  are  found 
written  in  letters  of  light  upon  the  brightest  pages 
of  our  country's  history. 

And  now,  let.  me  ask,  what  are  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  in  relation  to  the  protective 


policy?  Are  they  the  same  as  in  1844?  Perhaps 
in  some  sections  of  the  Union  theyare  unchanged; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  all.  I  remember,  sir,  in  my 
own  State,  to  have  heard  the  tariff  act  of  1842 
claimed  as  a  Democratic  measure;  it  was  called  the 
"Democratic  tariff."  In  Pennsylvania,  every  Dem- 
ocrat, with  few  exceptions,  was  the  uncompromi- 
sing advocate  of  the  proactive  policy.  No  leading 
politician  dared  to  avow  any  other  sentiment.  My 
Democratic  colleagues,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  upon  this  floor,  and  boldly  battled  in  de- 
fence of  this  policy,  and  against  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1842.  What  are  their  opinions  now  ?  We 
must  consult  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention for  an  answer.  This  political  oracle,  when 
consulted  in  1844,  in  ambiguous  phrase,  whispered 
to  northern  ears,  a  response  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1842.  In  1848,  in  a  more  clear  and  certain 
voice,  it  responded — The  act  of  1846.  The  next 
response  (if  the  prediction  of  my  friend  from  New 
York  should  be  verified)  will  be — Free  trade  and 
direct  taxation  ! 

Mr.  CLARKE,  of  Kentucky,  here  inquired  of 
Mr.  Pollock  whether  General  Taylor  was  in  favor 
of  the  act  of  1842? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  My  Democratic  friends  evince, 
here  and  elsewhere,  much  anxiety  to  learn  the  opin- 
ions of  General  Taylor,  on  this  and  other  important 
questions.  General  Taylor  is  a  Whig,  and,  as  such, 
is  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy.  He  recognizes 
the  important  and  true  Democratic  principle,  that 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, should  be  respected.  He  believes  they 
are  competent  to  form  their  own  opinions,  and  he  re- 
pudiates the  idea,  that  his  will  should  control  their 
sentiments  as  declared  by  Congress.  But  I  will  let 
that  distinguished  man  answer  for  himself.  In  his 
letter  to  Captain  Allison,  dated  April  22,  1848,  he 
says  ; 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  (jurrency,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected,  and  carried  out  by  the 
Executive." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  General  Taylor  upon 
this  and  other  questions  of  domestic  policy.  They 
are  sound  in  theory,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  our 
Republican  institutions.  Should  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reenact  the  tariff  of  1842,  or  incor- 
porate its  principles  in  a  new  act,  he  would  approve 
and  sign  the  bill.  He  denounces  the  doctrine,  that 
the  personal  opinions  of  the  Executive  should  con- 
trol the  action  of  Congress,  upon  questions  of  this 
character.  He  is  opposed  to  Executive  legislation, 
and  to  Presidential  dictation.  Are  we,  as  the 
Representatives  of  a  free  people,  to  go  to  the  White 
House,  and  ask  what  are  the  opinions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  learn  from  him  our  duty?  Are  we  to 
become  the  mere  instruments  of  Executive  power 
and  the  registers  of  his  will  ?  Such  sentiments, 
unhappily  for  the  country,  too  extensively  prevail; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Executive  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  within  the  past  few  years,  con- 
trolled the  action  of  this  House,  and  defeated  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  Constitution  requires  the 
President,  "  from  time  to  time^  to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  on  the  state  of  the  Union."  In 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  if  more  revenue  should 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury, 
the  President  would  communicate  the  fact  to 
Congress,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem 
proper  to  make;  but  it  is  for  Congress  to  say  how 
it  shall  be  raised. 

Mr.  CLARKE,  of  Kentucky,  interposed  again, 
and  referred  to  the  3d  section  of  article  2d  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  "  that  the  President 
'  SHALL,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress 
'  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
'  mend  to  their  consideration  siich  measures  as  he 
'  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  am  aware  of  the  language 
used  in  the  section  just  read.  It  does  not  change  the 
positionl  have  assumed,  nor  is  it  in  conflict  with 
the  opinions  of  General  Taylor.  He  will  discharge 
every  constitutional  duty  devolving  upon  him,  with 
fidelity  to  himself  and  his  country.  He  will  recom- 
mend such  measures,  as  sound  policy  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  may  require.  He  will 
recommend  measures  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress— not  dictate  them  for  their  ratification,  as  the 
decrees  of  a  caucus,  or  the  resolutions  of  a  conven- 
tion. Will  gentlemen  say,  that  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitutipn,  in  relation  to  the  duties 
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of  the  President,  is,  "  he  shall  recommend  such 
measures,"  that  tlierefore  Congress,  a  coequal 
and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  must 
and  shall  adopt  the  measures  recommended?  He 
"  shall"  ormay  recommend — Congress »noj/ adopt, 
not,  shall  adopt.  Where  is  the  man — where  is  the 
American  citizen  that  will,  fora  moment,  admit  the 
right  of  tiie  Executive  to  dictate  to  the  representa- 
tives of  a  free  people?  "Shall!"  There  is  no  such 
word  in  the  Constitution,  apjilicable  to  the  action 
of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Executive. 

Should'  the  American  people  honor  General 
Taylor  with  an  election  to  the  highest  office  in 
their  gift,  his  administration  will  be  characterized 
by  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  a  strict  regard  to 
the  interests,  the  honor,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  He  has  chosen  for  his  model  one,  who 
has  ever  been,  and  will  always  be,  "  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Would  that  more  of 
our  public  men  would  take  that  illustrious  man  as 
the  model  of  their  conduct — adopt  his  principles, 
imitate  his  virtues,  and  be  influenced  by  that  high 
and  holy  patriotism  that  characterized  him  through 
life. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  will  now  re- 
view some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  late  report. 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary,  after  reviewing  the, 
books  of  the  treasury,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government  down  to  the  present  period,  says: 
"The  tables  of  the  treasury  clearly  prove,  that 
'  whether  we  look  at  imports  or  exports — the  rev- 

*  enues — the  gain  of  specie — the  tonnage,  coastwise 
'  or  foreign — the  coinage  of  the  mint — or  the  ex- 

*  ports  of  breadstuffs  or  provisions — the  balance  is 
'  largely  in  favor  of  low  duty  periods."  He  also 
says,  "  that  the  records  of  the  nation's  history  is 
in  condemnation  of  the  protective  policy."  Are 
these  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  correct?  Will 
his  own  tables  sustain  him?  That  the  Secretary 
has  labored  most  assiduously  to  condemn  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  that  he  has  succeeded,  for  the 
present,  in  breaking  down  a  system  that  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  purest  and  wisest  states- 
men of  our  country,  and  of  all  the  Presidents  from 
Washington  to  the  present  Executive,  is  but  too 
true.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  the  object  of  his  at- 
tack; it  has  been  overthrown.  Notwithstanding 
the  assurance  given  to  the  peo.ple  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  James  K.  Polk  was  in  favor  of  the  protective 
policy,  his  inaugural  address  proved  to  the  coun- 
try, that  the  tariff  act  of  1842  was  a  doomed  meas- 
ure. Fiom  that  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  entered  upon  his  labors  "  in  condem- 
nation of  the  protective  policy."  Every  mode  of 
attack,  direct  and  indirect,  was  resorted  to,  for  this 
purpose.  Whilst  the  act  of  1842  was  in  operation, 
the  Secretary,  in  his  estimates  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  submitted  to  Congress,  undtr-t&li- 
mated  the  receipts  from  customs,  and  otier-esti- 
mated  the  expenditures.  Why  were  the  estimates 
made  in  this  manner?  Why  wntier-estimate  the 
revenue,  and  over-estimate  the  expenditure?  The 
reason  is  obvious,  it  was  done  to  create  the  im- 
pression, and  induce  the  conviction  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  the  revenues,  under  the  act  of  1842, 
would  rtot  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government;  and  that  a  change 
of  the  system  was  therefore  necessary,  and  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  estimates  submitted,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1846?  Precisely 
the  reverse  of  those  submitted  under  the  former  act. 
The  receipts  from  customs  were  ouer-estimated, 
and  the  expenditures  wnrfer-eslimated.  -Why  this 
singular  difference  in  the  character  of  the  estimates, 
at  the  periods  referred  to?  In  the  one  case,  the 
tariff  of  1846  was  to  be  built  up;  in  the  other,  the 
act  of  1842  was  to  be  pulled  down.  He  but  too 
well  succeeded. 

Again:  the  Secretary,  in  comparing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  acts  of  1842  and  1846,  has  resorted  to 
modes  of  comparison,  and  has  selected  periods,  not 
warranted  by  that  frankness  that  should  ever  char- 
acterize an  honorable  opponent.  He  does  not 
compare  one  fiscal  year  with  another,  under  the 
respective  acts;  but  changes  the  year,  and  select- 
ing periods  most  favorable  to  his  favorite  measure, 
he  presents,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  the  results  of 
his  comparison  to  the  country.  Under  the  act  of 
1842,  he  selects  the  year  commencing  December 


1st,  1845,  and  ending  December  1st,  1846,  during 
the  whole  of  which  year  the  country  was  distracted 
and  business  paralyzed,  by  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  repeal.  This  year,  he  compares  with 
the  year  commencing  December  1st,  1846,  and 
ending  December  1st,  1847,  under  the  act  of  1846. 
It  was  during  this  year,  that  the  famine  in  Ireland, 
and  the  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  in  Europe,  created 
an  unprecedented,  but,  to  us,  a  most  extensive  and 
profitable  state  of  trade.  These  periods  he  divides 
and  sub-divides,  and  the  comparison  in  every  in- 
stance, as  the  Secretary  supposes,  results  in  the 
complete  overthrow  and  "  condemnation  of  the 
protective  policy."  Throughout  the  entire  report 
of  the  Secretary,  the  vindication  of  his  theory  is 
the  leading  and  overwhelming  idea,  and  every  fact 
and  every  circumstance  is  made  to  bend  to  its 
support. 

The  object  of  the  Secretary  having  been  accom- 
plished in  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1842  and  the 
enactment  of  the  present  law,  let  us  inquire  whether 
his  conclusions  and  principles  are  sustained  by 
facts.  And,  as  we  are  now  more  particularly  con- 
sidering the  question  of  revenue,  is  it  true,  as  as- 
serted by  him,  that  the  revenue  is  greater  under 
loxc  than  higrh  duties  ?  The  report  of  the  Secretary 
shall  furnish  the  facts  and  the  arguments  in  con- 
demnation of  the  position  he  assumes.  I  propose 
to  select  two  periods  of  high  duties  and  two  periods 
of  low  duties,  and  by  their  comparison,  test  the 
theory  so  boldly  avowed.  The  periods  of  high 
duties  will  comprise  the  five  years  of  the  act  of 
1828,  the  highest  tariff  ever  passed  by  Congress, 
and  the  four  years  and  three  months  of  the  act  of 
1842.  The  periods  of  low  duties  will  embrace  the 
first  and  second  five  years,  respectively,  of  the  com- 
promise act.  This  act,  from  the  gradual  reduction 
of  duties,  presented  a  most  favorable  opportunity 
to  test  the  system  of  low  duties.  Let  us  now  com- 
pare the  imports  and  duties  during  the  periods 
named.  The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  under 
the  act  of  1828,  from  1828  to  1832  inclusive,  was 
1438,099,661.  The  net  revenue  for  the  same 
period  was  |^]20,499,559^average  rate  of  duty  on 
dutiable  goods,  about  thirty-five  per  centum.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  imports  for  the  first  five  years 
under  the  compromise  act,  from  1833  to  1837  in- 
clusive, ;§715,504,637.  The  net  revenue  for  the 
same  period,  $99,218,007 — average  rate  of  duty  on 
dutiable  articles,  about  nineteen  per  centum.  The 
amounts  of  imports  for  the  last-named  period  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  for  the  first  $277,404,976;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  immense  and  ruinous 
increase  of  imports,  the  net  revenue  received  under 
the  first  and  high  duty  period,  exceeded  the  net 
revenue  under  the  last  and  low  duty  period, 
(l|21 ,281,552)  twenty-one  millions  txoo  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- two  dollars! 
Thus  we  see,  that  whilst  the  imports  under  low 
duties  were  increased  sixty  per  cent.,  the  net  reve- 
nues decreased  nineteen  per  cent,  belovv  the  net 
revenue  under  high  duties.  These  facts,  and  such 
results,  do  not  confirm  the  theory  that  the  reve- 
nues are  greatest  under  low  duties.  The  Secre- 
tary must  look  elsewhere  for  facts  and  figures  to 
sustain  him. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  second  period  of  the 
compromise  act,  when  duties  were  still  lower,  and 
compare  it  with  the  act  of  1828.  The  aggregate 
imports  for  this  second  period,  from  1838  to  1842 
inclusive,  were  $611,059,319.  The  net  revenue 
$81,544,215 — the  average  rate  of  duty  on  articles 
paying  duty,  above  fifteen  per  cent.  The  imports 
for  this  period  exceeded  the  imports  under  the  act 
of  1828,  $172,959,658;  and  with  this  vast  increase 
of  foreign  importation,  the  net  revenue,  under  the 
act  of  1828,  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the  second 
period,  ($38,950,344,)  thirty-eight  millions  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty -four  dollars  ! — the  imports  increasing  forty 
per  cent. ;  the  revenue  decreasing  thirty  per  cent, 
below  the  revenue  of  the  high  duty  period.  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Secretary  loudly 
asserts  the  principle  that  low  duties  increase  the 
revenues. 

I  will  now  compare  the  periods  of  low  duties 
with  the  act  of  1842 — a  tariff  that  has  been  de- 
nounced as  the  "  high  tariff,"  the  "  black  tariff," 
and  the  "  bill  of  abominations. "  Let  us  test  the 
theory  under  consideration,  by  the  operation  of 
this  act.  This  act  having  been  in  operation  but 
four  years  and  three  morlths,  we  must  necessarily 


lose  the  benefit  of  its  operation  for  nine  months, 
in  the  comparison  we  are  now  making.  The  ag- 
gregate imports,  under  this  act,  were  $457,135,195. 
The  net  revenue  was  $101,193,352,  exceeding  the 
revenues  under  the  first  five  years  of  the  compro- 
mise act  ($1,975,344)  one  million  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
dollars;  and  exceeding  the  revenues  under  the  sec- 
ond period  ($19,649,137)  nineteen  millions  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars! — the  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable 
articles  being  twenty-nine  per  cent.  The  imports 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  compromise  act, 
and  when  duties  were  the  lowest,  exceeded  the 
imports  under  the  act  of  1842  $153,924,124.  And 
yet  the  revenues  under  the  act  of  1842,  for  four 
years  and  three  months,  exceeded  the  revenues  of 
the  last  five  years  of  the  compromise  act  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  dollars!  With  the  advantage  of 
largely  increased  importations,  lov)  duties  make 
lotii  revenues.  The  facts  presented  demonstrate  this 
truth.  We  may  take  any  period  in  the  history  of 
this  Government,  from  1789  down  to  the  present, 
and  compare  the  results,  and  the  comparison,  fair- 
ly made,  will  justify  the  position,  that  low  duties 
make  low  revenues. 

Having  shown  that  revenues  have  been  greater 
under  high  duties  than  low  duties,  and  that  the 
reverse  proposition  is  contradicted  by  the  facts,  I 
propose  to  consider  another  position  assumed  by 
the  Secretary.  He  asserts  that  imports  and  exports 
are  greater  under  ioio  than  high  duties.  This,  as 
a  general  proposition,  may  be  true.  But  if  the 
Secretary,  in  laying  down  this  proposition,  in- 
tends to  assert,  that  an  increase  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, under  low  duties,  indicates  or  produces  a 
corresponding  increase  of  national  prosperity,  or 
contributes  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  I  deny  his 
conclusions,  and  take  issue  with  him  upon  the  fact. 
Imports  and  exports  may  be  increased  by  low 
duties,  yet  the  general  result  may  be  ruin  and  dis- 
aster to  the  country.  In  private  life,  the  merchant 
who  rapidly  e.xpands  his  business  may,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  notwithstanding  his  increased  pur- 
chases and  sales,  find  himself  a  bankrupt.  If  his 
increased  purchases  largely  exceed  the  increase  of 
his  sales,  he  will  inevitably  fail. 

If  the  increase  of  imports  under  low  duties,  ex- 
ceed the  increase  of  exports,  the  result  must  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  nation.  To  determine  the 
question,  whether  an  increase  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, under  low  duties,  increases  the  wealth,  and 
promotes  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  must 
refer  to  the  "balance  sheet"  of  the  nation.  We 
must  ascertain  whether  this  increase  is  in  our  favor 
or  against  us.  If,  on  examination,  we  find  that  the 
imports  largely  exceed  the  exports — the  imports  in- 
creasing in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  exports,  and 
that  the  "  balance  of  trade"  is  always  against  us, 
under  a  system  of  low  duties — it  would  afford  a 
strong  reason  why  such  a  system  should  be  aban- 
doned, as  tending  inevitably  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Such,  however,  is  the  practical  operation  of 
a  system  of  low  duties;  Such  it  has  ever  been, 
and  such  it  will  always  be.  Let  me  refer  to  a  few 
facts  to  prove  this  position,  as  my  time  will  not 
permit  an  examination  in  detail. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  compromise 
act,  the  increase  of  imports  over  the  imports  under 
the  act  of  1828,  was  $277,404,976;  whilst  the  in- 
crease of  exports,  for  the  same  period,  was  only 
$155,294,008 — the  increase  of  imports  exceeding  the 
increase  of  exports  $122,110,968,  and  leaving  a 
"  balance  of  trade"  against  us,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  five  years,  (1837,)  of  ($153,250,238)  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tico  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  •'  This 
balance  exceeded  the  balance  against  us  under  the 
act  of  1828  $102,111,968.  For  the  second  period 
of  the  compromise  act,  the  balance  against  us  was 
$22,915,004,  indicating  a  more  equal  increaseof 
imports  and  exports— the  imports  follmg  off  dunng 
the  period  one  hundred  and  four  rnillions,  and  tiie 
exports  increasing  twenty-six  millions.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  obvious.  In  consequence  of  the^ 
enormous  importations  of  the  former  period,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  being  constantly  against  us, 
we  became  largeljr  indebted  in  Europe;  our  credit 
abroad  was  impaired,  and  our  means  of  payment 
diminished  at  home.  Being  thus  unable  to  pur- 
chase extensively  as  before,  importations  decreasd. 
Our  immense   foreign  debt  not  only  prevented 
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extravagant  purchases,  and  thus  reduced  iinpoita- 
tions,  but  it  created  a  necessity  for  increased  ex- 
jiortations,  to  meet  our  liabilities.  The  country 
had  been  drained  of  its  specie,  and  the  domestic 
productions  of  the  country  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution, to  meet  the  extravagance  of  former  years 
— an  extravagance  induced  by  the  excessive  im- 
portation under  a  system  of  low  duties. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  exports,  they 
were  always  less  than  the  imports;  and  during  the 
compromise  act,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $176,165,242 — 
a  balance  against  us  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
millions  of  dollars  .'  This  (to  us)  unfortunate  state 
of  trade,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  immense 
foreign  debt,  which,  like  a  huge  monster,  swal- 
lowed up  the  productive  industry  of  the  country, 
absorbed  its  specie,  and  crushed  in  its  destructive 
folds,  the  energies  of  the  American  people.  With 
such  facts  before  us,  who  can  be  surprised  that  in 
1840  the  country  was  swept  as  with  the  "  besom 
of  destruction."  Who  can  fail  to  account  for  the 
commercial  and  financial  distress,  that  then  over- 
whelmed us,  and  from  which  it  required  years  to 
recover?  Are  we,  by  a  return  to  this  destructive 
policy,  again  to  involve  the  country  in  the  evils  of 
that  disastrous  period  ? 

1  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  1842,  as  exhibited  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  with  decreased  importations  under 
this  act,  the  revenues  exceeded  those  of  the  last 
period  of  the  compromise  act  nearly  ticenly  millions. 
Twenty  millions  more  revenue — one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  millions  less  imports!  Now,  mark  the 
exports.  Here  was  a  high  tariff,  and  yet  under  it 
the  exports  amounted  to  $473,681,648 — being  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $16,546,453:  the 
balance  of  trade  having  changed, and  being  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars!  This  is  the  kind  of  increase  most  profit- 
able to  the  country,  that  adds  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nation,  and  increases  its  prosperity.  Low  duties 
may  increase  imports  and  exports;  but  they  de- 
crease the  revenues,  and  increase  ihebalance  of  trade 
against  us.  There  is  no  prosperity  in  such  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  MEADE.  Will  the  gentleman  inform  the 
House  what  amount  of  specie  is  included  in  the 
exports  under  the  act  of  1842? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
cheerfully;  and  I  thank  him  for  the  inquiry.  The 
specie  exported  during  that  period  was  j^l9,486,774; 
but,  sir,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
I  ask  the  attention  of  my  Democratic  friend  to 
the  fact,  that  the  import  of  specie  for  the  same 
period  was  |41,998,938 — a  balance  in  our  favor  of 
$22,512,164  on  the  specie  account.  Ticenty-tivo  and 
a  half  millions  of  specie  saved  to  the  country  by 
protective  duties!  If  to  this  specie  balance,  we 
add  the  excess  of  ordinary  exports  over  imports, 
($16,546,453,)  we  have  the  sum  of  $39,058,617, 
an  the  clear  balance  in  favor  of  the  country  under 
the  act  of  1842.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  read  to  the  House  the 
testimony  of  a  British  writer  in  relation  to  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  1842,  and  its  effects  on  the 
"  balance  of  trade"  between  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  object  of  the  writer  was,  to  show 
the  i(n/fll)ora6/e  effects  of  its  operation  upon  British 
interests.  I  will  give  the  facts  as  I  find  them  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  with  the  remarks  of  the 
editor: 

"  We  find,  in  the  London  (luarterly  Review  for  Sepleml)er, 
1847,  (No.  CLXir.,)  in  an  article  entitled  '  Parliamentary 
Prospects,' a  tiibularized  statement,  containing  some  grave 
facts,  and  exhibiting  some  important  deductions  therefrom, 
in  regard  to  the  wliolesome  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
wliicli  are  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  every  man 
of  sense,  of  whatever  party,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
close  approximate  statement,  founded  upon  British  olficial 
(custom-house)  documents,  of  the  '  real  value  of  (British) 
EXPORTS  to  the  United  Slates,  contrasted  with  the  RE \i,  value 
or  I.MPORTs/7"0i«  the  United  States,  in  three  several  periods  of 
five  years  each.'    The  summary  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Exports.  Imports. 

1815  to  1819 £43,710,101         £15,822,686 

First  period,  balance  in  favor  of  England  27,827,415 

1826  to  1830 £28,443,336  21,803,465 

Second  period,  biLlimce  in  favor  of  Etigland  6,639,901 

1842  to  1846 £30,458,513  66,135,454 

Third  pericid,  under  ) 

the    operation  of  \  Bat.  A-Gxiust  England          35,677,941 
tariff  of  1842 )  

Or,  in  round  numbers,  upwards  of  one  huTid/rediand  sixty  mil- 


lions of  dollars  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  five  years, rep- 
resenting.a  national  profit  to  the  United  States — the  clear 
and  direct  profit  of  the  taritT  of  1842— averaging  |!32,0(10,000 
a  year?  This  term  of  five  years  includes  the  years  1842  and 
1843,  in  the  former  of  which  this  profitable  tariffwas  enacted, 
.and  in  the  latter  repealed.  We  give  the  detailed  exliibitfor 
this  term — that  is,  for  each  year — to  show  how  clearly  the 
profits  depended  upon  the  full  operation  of  llie  tariff  of  1842. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Real  value  of  British    Real  value  of  British 
exports  to  U.  S.  imports  from  U.  S. 

1842 £3,528,807 £10,668,5.34 

1843 5,013,504 13,899,8.54 

1844 7,933,079 15,932,606      ' 

1845 7,147,663 11,932,606 

1846 6,830,460 14,580,058 


Total 30,458,513 66,136,454 

Balance  against  England  and  in  favor  of 
the  United  States £35,677,941" 

With  such  facts  before  them,  is  it  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  British  statesmen  desired  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  1842?  and  that  its  repeal  was  hailed 
]  with  acclamation  by  the  people  of  England  ?  With 
these,  and  other  facts  equally  strong  before  us,  it 
is  a  matter  of  profound  astonishment  that  that  act 
should  have  been  repealed  by  an  American  Con- 
gress. Its  repeal  filled  the  public  mind  with  appre-- 
hension  and  alarm.  Sir,  when  the  legislation  of 
the  American  Congress  on  questions  vitally  affect- 
ing the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  both 
countries,  receives  the  approbation  of  British  states- 
men, it  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  stop  and 
ask,  what  have  we  done,  that  England,  often  our 
enemy,  always  our  rival,  should  praise  us? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  all  this,  the 
advocates  of  low  duties  point  in  triumph  to  the 
act  of  1846,  and  boldly  assert  that  its  operation 
confirms  their  principles, and  confounds  their  oppo- 
nents. If  their  declarations  are  to  be  received  as 
true,  it  has  indeed  wrought  more  wonders  than  the 
lamp  of  Aladin.  By  its  magic  touch,  the  treasury 
has  been  filled,  the  country  flooded  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  prices  of  our  produce  enhanced,  foreign 
markets  created,  commerce,  navigation,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  arts  increased  and  proinoted,and  the 
nation  covered  with  blessings  and  benefits.  Are 
these  things  so?  Let  us  examine  its  operation 
somewhat  in  detail.  And  first  as  to  revenue.  This 
act  went  into  operation  December  1,  1846.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1847,  the  revenue 
from  customs  was  $23,747,864.  This  year  em- 
braced five  months  under  the  act  of  1842  and  seven 
months  under  the  present  law;  and  although  the 
act  of  1846  was  in  operation  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  and  importations  under  it  were  largely 
increased,  yet  the  revenues  for  the  year  were  nearly 
three  millions  less  than  for  the  previous  year  under 
the  act  of  1842.  The  result  was,  increased  import- 
ations, decreased  revenue.  No  inference  very  favor- 
able to  the  present  system,  as  a  revenue  mea.sure, 
can  be  drawn  from  such  results.  This  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  is,  however,  charged  by  the  friends 
of  low  duties  upon  the  act  of  1842;  with  what  pro- 
priety, it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  imports  in 
1847  were  much  larger  than  in  1846;  the  exports 
were  greatly  increased;  the  condition  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  as,  or  more,  favorable  than  during 
the  former  year;  and  yet  the  revenue  three  millions 
less.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  if  the  act  of 
1842 iiad  been  in  operation  during  this  period,  and 
the  importations  as  large,  (and  they  would,  from 
causes  then  in  existence,  have  been  the  same,)  the 
revenues  would  have  exceeded,  by  some, millions, 
the  amount  actually  received.  For  that  year,  the 
present  system  of  low  duties  has  lost  to  the  treas- 
ury at  least  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  revenues  for  the 
presentfiscalyear,ending  June  30, 1848,  will  largely 
exceed  the  average  annual  revenues  under  the  act 
of  1842.  I  freely  admit  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  realized,  and 
that  the  revenues  for  the  present  year  will  exceed 
the  average  annual  revenues  under  the  former  act, 
perhaps  three  millions.  This  is  but  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  that  low  duties  make  low  reve- 
nues, and  proves  nothing,  but  that  the  exception 
establishes  the  rule.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  in 
relation  to  this  increase  of  revenue.  The  importa- 
tions for  the  present  year  have  been  enormous; 
the  whole  country  has  been  flooded  with  British 
and  foreign  goods;  the  workshops  of  Europe  have 
been  literally  emptied,  and  their  surplus  produc- 
tions thrown  upon  the  American  market.  The 
importations  of  this  year,  exclusive  of  specie,  will 


exceed  ihose  of  the  last,  specie  excluded,  at  least 
thirty  million  dollars  !  The  total  importation  of  for- 
eign productions  for  this  year,  exclusive  of  specie, 
from  data  already  known,  will  fall  but  little  below, 
and  may  exceed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  million.^  of 
dollars.  What,  then,  has  this  boasted  system  of 
low,  duties  accomplished?  It  has  increased  the 
revenue  for  the  present  year  three  millions,  by  in- 
creasing the  importation  of  foreign  goods  thirty 
millions.  To  realize  three  millions  additional  rev- 
enue, you  substitute  thirty  millions  additional  for- 
eign productions  for  the  productions  of  our  own 
labor;  you  put  three  millions  into  the  treasury,  and 
take  thirty  millions  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  ! 
Importations,  under  low  duties,  will  continue  while 
we  have  money  to  pay  for,  or  credit  to  purchase 
them.  The  practical  effect  of  the  present  system 
is  to  deprive  us  of  both.  Specie  is  now  going  out 
of  the  country,  and  our  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
ductions are  rapidly  declining  in  quantity  and  value. 
The  money  being  gone  and  credit  failing,  importa- 
tions must  cease,  and  the  revenues  consequently 
decline.  Such  has  invariably  been  the  result  under 
low  duties.  I  appeal  to  the  record — to  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  act  of  1846,  as  a  revenue 
measure,  must  ultimately  fail ! 

We  have  also  been  told,  that  the  act  of  1846  has  ^ 
greatly  increased  our  exports,  and  opened  new 
markets  for  our  domestic  productions.  That  our 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1847,  were 
larger  than  the  previous  year,  cannot  be  denied. 
They  exceeded  the  exports  of  the  previous  year 
nearly  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  Was  this  in- 
crease owing  to  the  act  of  1846?  The  friends  of  the 
actassf-rl  that  it  was.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
act  of  1846  was  not  in  operation,  when  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  domestic  productions,  in  large  and  ex- 
traordinary quantities,  coinmenced.  The  increase 
began  under  the  act  of  1842,  and  was  continued 
during  only  a  portion  of  that  year  under  the  present 
law.  Ifthis  increased  exportation  of  domestic  pro-  • 
ductions,  particularly  of  breadstuffs,  is  it  to  be  at- 
tributed to  either  act,  the  act  of  1842  is  entitled  to 
the  sole  merit.  The  great  demand  for  breadstuffs 
commenced  during  the  act  of  1842;  that  demand 
has  ceased  under  the  act  of  1846.  With  what  jus- 
tice, then,  can  it  be  said  that  this  increase  was  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of  low 
duties?  Such  assertions  can  be  made  with  no 
other  object  than  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  at 
issue  between  the  friends  of  the  protective  policy 
and  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and  low  duties.  It  ia 
unfair  to  attribute  to  either  act,  the  increase  of  ex- 
ports during  the  year  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Other  causes,  beyond  the  control  of  man  and  legis- 
latures, contributed  to  these  results.  The  hand  of 
Providence  was  heavy  upon  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  His  goodness  filled  our  land  with  plenty; 
and  from  our  abundance,  we  were  enabled  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  famishing  millions  of  Europe.  ^ 
The  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly the  famine  in  Ireland,'during  this  period, 
created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  our  produc- 
tions, and  large  exportations  were,  in  consequence, 
made.  That  this  cause,  and  this  alone,  produced 
these  results,  no  intelligent  man  will  deny.  Poli- 
ticians, for  party  purposes,  may  pervert  the  truth; 
they  cannot  destroy  it.  It  defies  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  to  change  or  conceal  it.  His  attempts 
to  do  so,  only  betray  the  weakness  of  his  cause, 
and  the  baseness  of  his  sycophancy. 

It  has  been  asserted,  again  and  again,  officially 
and  unofficially,  by  men  in  office  and  out  of  office, 
that  the  high  prices  of  our  productions,  during  the 
past  year,  were  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
j!)resent  act.  The  same  causes  that  produced  the 
increased  exportations,  enhanced  their  price.  Price 
is  always  regulated  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  demand  for  breadstuffs  being  unpre- 
cedented, the  price  advanced  in  a  corresponding 
degree;  and  had  the  demand  continued,  the  sup- 
ply* remaining  the  same,  the  prices  would  have 
been  maintained.  And  now,  let  me  ask  those  who 
maintain  that  the  exports  and  prices  of  our  pro- 
ductions, were  increased  by  the  act  of  1846,  why 
is  it — the  act  being  in  full  operation — that  our  ex-  < 
ports  have  largely  decreased,  &nd  prices  greatly 
fallen  during  the  present  year?  If  this  act  caused 
the  large  exports  and  high  prices,  during  the  past 
year,  what,  under  the  same  act,  has  caused 
less  exports  and  low  prices,  during  the  present 
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year?  Will  my  free-trade  friends  answer  me? 
Have  they  no  answer  to  give?  The  fact,  that  ex- 
ports have  diminished  and  prices  fallen,  will  not, 
cannot  be  denied.  What  has  produced  these  un- 
favorable results?  Your  boasted  revenue  system 
is  in  operation;  you-are  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
benefits  of  low  duties,  almost  free  trade.  You  have 
told  the  people  and  the  country  that  these  created 
the  demand  for,  and  raised  the  price  of,  their  pro- 
ductions. What  will  you  tell  them  now?  What 
answer  will  you  give  them,  when  they  ask,  why 
is  it,  that  the  demand  lias  ceased,  and  the  prices 
have  fallen  ?  If  the  present  tariff  raised  the  price 
of  wheat  to  two  dollars  per  bushel  in  1847 — and  we 
■were  boastingly  told  it  did  so — what  has  reduced 
the  price  to  one  dollar  per  bushel,  with  a  proba- 
bility of  its  being  still  lower,  in  1848?  Our  farmers 
are  anxious  to  know.  How  are  these  opi)osite 
and  contrary  results  to  be  reconciled?  A  true  so- 
lution of  these  questions,  would  reveal  the  utter 
falsity  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  friends  of 
free  trade,  and  strip  the  act  of  1846  of  the  adventi- 
tious importance,  which  circumstances,  and  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  its  friends,  have  thrown  around 
it. 

Having  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
our  domestic  productions  have  largely  decreased 
during  the  present  year,  I  propose  to  refer  briefly 
to- some  facts,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  decrease, 
as  compared  with  the  past  year.  The  exports  for 
the  present  year  will  be  diminished  at  least  forlxj 
millions  of  dollars;  the  full  returns  may  show  a  de- 
crease of  fifty  millions.  The  table  below,  will  show 
the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  four  leading  articles 
to  Great  Britain  ;  n  1  Ireland  alone,  since  Septem- 
ber 1,  1847,  embracins:  nearly  ten  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  table  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Union,"  published  in  this  city,  June  27, 
1848,  and  will  therefore  be  regarded  as  good 
Democratic  authority.  I  will  permit  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  "Union  "to  introduce  his  table  to 
the  public  in  his  own  language.     He  says: 

The  immense  business  of  last  year  in  produce,  which 
was  occasioned  by  unusual  circumstances  abroad,  gives  an 
appearance  of  greater  dullness  at  present  to  the  market 
than  perhaps  really  exists.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected,  but  that  a  great  falling  off 
would  and  has  occurred.  The  following  table  will  show 
how  much : 

Export  of  BrecuJstitffs  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  since  1st  September,  1847. 


From 

FlOVT, 

Meal, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

bbls. 

bbis. 

hit^hets. 

bushels. 

New  York,    June  20, 

140,589 

34,785 

177,934 

1,597,629 

New  Orleans,    "     10, 

15,.046 

24,997 

33,195 

1,126,482 

Philadelphia,     "    17, 

1,579 

27,158 

- 

241,353 

Baltimore,         «     17, 

773 

1 ,798 

4,010 

118,400 

Boston,               "     17, 

704 

3,900 

- 

142,295 

Other  ports,       "     10, 
Total 

- 

- 

- 

.34,813 

159,191 
2,369,114 

92  638 

215  139 

3,060,982 
14,119,418 

Same  time  last  year... 

711,720 

2,157,848 

2,109,923 

619,082 

1,942,709 

11,058,436 

As  the  exports  of  last  year  were  estimated  at  the 
then  current  prices,  we  will  calculate  the  decrease, 
at  the  average  prices  of  that  year,  to  determine  the 
comparative  decrease  in  value  of  the  exports  for 
the  present  year.     Thus; 

Decrease.  .iv.  price.     As,%r^gate  value. 

Flour 2,109,933  bbls.  at  $8,50 ($13,714,499 

Meal 619,083  bbls.  at.. 3,00 1,857,246 

Wheat .1 ,943,709  bush.  at. .  1,50 2,914,063 

Corn 11,058,436  bush.  at. . .  70 7,740,905 

Total  decrease  in  value $23,226,713 

This  calculation  exhibits  a  decrease  in  value  of 
exports  to  Great  Britain  alone,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  in  four  articles  only,  and  in  less  than  ten 
months,  oHwenty-six  millions  two  hundred  andtwen- 
lij-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars. 
Our  exports  to  France,  and  other  countries,  have 
likewise  largely  decreased.  Cotton  has  fallen  fifty 
per  centum  on  th^  prices  of  last  year,  and  the  de- 
crease in  value  of  this  great  staple  will  reduce  our 
exports  neany  fifteen  millions.  These  facts  furnish 
a  striking  commentary  upon  the  wonder-working 
act  of  1846,  and  are  a  severe  criticism  upon  the 
"  financial  poetry"  of  the  Secretary,  as  exhibited  in 
his  table  of  speculations,  on  the  probable  future 
increase  of  exports,  in  the  ratio  of  increase  during 
the  year  1847.  Facta  are  more  reliable  than  spec- 
ulative tables.  The  true  character  of  the  act  of 
1846  is  now  revealing  itself.     Its  defects  were  con- 


cealed, and  its  evils  prevented  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  past  year.  These  have  pa.'^sed 
away,  and  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits 
of  unwise  legislation.  The  whole  system  is  de- 
fective, and  pregnant  with  evil  to  the  country.  In 
abandoning  the  act  of  1842,  we  sacrificed  practical 
utility  to  theoretical  subtilty — we  abandoned  the 
fixed  principles  and  settled  practice  of  our  fore- 
fathers, for  the  crude  speculations  and  doubtful 
experiments  of  modern  financiers;  with  how  much 
advantage  to  the  country,  the  future  will  disclose. 

The  effect  of  the  large  importations  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  the  decrease'of  exports,  has  been  to 
turn  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  to  cause 
a  drain  of  specie  from  the  country.  Last  year,  the 
balance  in  our  favor  was  tioelve  millions.  This  year, 
it  will  be  against  us  nea.r\y  forty-lioo  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  specie  balance  in  our  favor,  last  year, 
was  twenty-two  millions.  This  year,  it  is  against  us 
at  least  eight  millions.  What  has  produced  these 
sudden  and  unfavorable  changes  against  us?  If 
the  act  of  1646  created  the  balance  in  our  favor 
last  year,  why  could  it  not  produce  thi  same  re- 
sults this,  or  at  least  prevent  the  mischief  of  heavy 
balances  against  us  now  ?  Let  those  who  claim  for 
that  act,  the  favorable  results  of  1847,  answer  the.se 
questions  to  the  country. 

The  balance  against  us  this  year,  as  stated  be- 
fore, is  estimated  &X,  forty-two  millions.  Let  us  test 
the  correctness  of  this  estimate  by  reference  to 
facts,  and  ofl^cial  statements.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  from  official  documents, 
the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  |12,737,618. 
The  returns  from  the  four  principal  cities,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  for  the 
six  months  of  said  year,  ending  December  1st, 
1847,  show  the  following  results: 
Imports  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  1,  1847,  $69,378,845 
Exports  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  1,  1847,.  ..39,463,747 


Excess  of  imports  over  exports $29,915,09 


We  thus  have,  in  these  four  cities  alone,  for  six 
months,  a  balance  against  us  of  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Estimating,  then,  the  balance 
against  us  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  six  months,  and  in  all  the  ports,  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  present  year,  at  twelve 
millions,  we  have  a  total  of  forty-two  millions. 
From  these  facts,  the  estimate  of  the  balance  against 
us,  is  below,  ratiier  than  above,  what  will  be  the 
actual  result.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  show  the 
evil  effects  of  low  duties  upon  the  country,  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  importations  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  has  been  to  flood  the  country 
with  British  goods,  and  glut  the  markets,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own  productions.  As  a  conse- 
quence, home  labor  has  been  sacrificed  without  the 
least  return,  wages  have  been  reduced,  enterprise 
deprived  of  its  reward,  and  every  branch  of  indus- 
try paralyzed.  The  details  of  the  operation  of  this 
act  show  conclusively  that  every  department  of 
American  labor  must  suffer,  by  a  ruinous  compe- 
tition with  foreign  labor  and  capital.  The  great 
iron  interests  of  the  country,  deprived  of  all  ade- 
quate protection,  have  been  almost  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  foreign  importations.  Our  manufac- 
turers already  experience  their  ruinous  effects;  and 
our  laborers  and  mechanics  find,  in  their  reduced 
wages,  that  its  evils  have  reached  them.  Go  and 
ask  the  honest  men  who  toil  in  the  furnaces  and 
forges,  in  the  workshops  and  manufactories,  what 
they  think  of  the  doctrine  that  low  duties  make 
high  wages?  They  will  tell  you  that  iow  duties 
make  low  wages,  and  low  duties  make  no  toages. 
Thousands  have  already  realized  this  bitter  truth. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  great  increase  of  foreign 
productions,  and  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  foreign 
competition  threatens  the  destruction  of  our  man- 
ufactures, the  following  table,  from  an  intelligent 
source,  is  subjoined: 

"The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from>England  to 
the  United  States  of  plain  calicoes  : 

1846.  1847.  Increase. 

Yards 10,640,215. . .  .41,519,244.  ...30,879,029 

"  An  increase  of  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  one  short 
year.  Under  the  old  law,  which  made  the  plain  calicoes  pay 
a  specific  duty,  things  were  not  so,  as  the  figures  demon- 
strate : 

Exports  to  the  United  Stateg. 

1844.  1845.  1846. 

Yards 9,661,820. . . .  12,412,981 ....  10,640,215 

"  Do  not  these  figures  show  that  the  old  law  regulated  the 


impoits,  prevented  excesses. and  keptourhome  Inhor  harm- 
less, romparalively,  from  the  pauper  labor  of  Ermland  .' 

"  We  now  give  the  figures  in  relation  to  the  export  of  lace 
to  us  in  the  same  time  : 

1846,  1847.  Increase. 

Yards 4,052,498. . . .  8,721,838 4,669,340 

An  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

"  Now,  let  us  lake  the  export  of  cotton  thread  : 

1846.  1847.  Increase. 

Pounds ,422,482 842,407 419,945 

And  we  have  another  hundred  per  cent,  increase. 
"  See  how  regular  the  export  was  under  the  old  law  : 

1843.  .  1844.  184.5.  1843. 

Pounds. .  .388,779. . .  .509,OG9. . .  .423,999. . .  .422,462 

"The  laborer  can  see  that  the  free-trade  tariff  hag  robbed 
him  of  the  labor  of  making  in  one  year  the  following  art- 
icles : 

Calico,  yards 30,879,029 

Lace,      do     4,669,340 

Cambrics  and  mu9lins,yards 1,048,654 

Cotton  and  linen,  do     518,381 

Cords,  velveteens,  &o.,  do     200.082 

Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed,  yards 30,868,508 

Total  yards  increase 68,183,904 

Thread,  pounds , 419,945 

"The  Increased  export  of  the  above  goods  to  the  United 
States  gives  to  every  good  Whig  and  '  Democratic'  inhabit- 
ant— men,  women,  and  children — more  than  three  yards 
each  I" 

I  can  follow  these  details  no  longer.  The  facts 
already  adduced  prove  that  the  act  of  '46,  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail,  is  at  war  with  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  separates  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  from  the  people,  and  leaves 
them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  foreign  monopolists. 
The  substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  for  the  specific 
duties  of  the  act  of  '42,  was  an  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  protection.  The  incidental  protection, 
afforded  by  ad  valorem  duties,  fails  the  American 
manufacturer  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  When 
prices  are  high  abroad,  there  is  less  danger  of  for- 
eign competition  at  home.  It  is  against  the  cheap 
labor  and  capital  of  Europe  that  we  requii'e  pro- 
tection. A  specific  duty  is  fixed  and  unchangeable: 
the  ad  valorem  changes  with  the  price  or  value  of 
the  article;  when  the  valuation  increases,  the  duty 
is  increased,  and  vice  versa.  On  iron,  for  example, 
the  duty  under  the  act  of  '42  was  twenty-five  dol- 
lai's  per  ton — a  specific  duty,  not  depending  upon 
the  value.  Under  the  act  of  '46,  the  duty  is  thirty 
per  centum  on  the  foreign  valuation,  without  regard 
to  quantity.  When  the  value  of  iron,  for  importa- 
tion, is  assessed  at  sixty  dollai'S  per  ton,  the  duty 
at  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  is  eighteen  dollars; 
the  price  being  forty  dollars  per  ton,  the  duty  falls 
to  twelve  dollars — the  duty  falling  with  the  price. 
When  prices  are  high,  we  need  less  protection,  the 
high  prices  themselves  securing:  us  against  compe- 
tition. When  prices  ai-e  low  in  England,  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  seeks  a  market  abroad ;  he  throws 
his  surplus  productions  upon  the  American  market, 
and  forces  them  to  sale.  It  is  then,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  that  protection  is  required;  but  in 
such  a  crisis,  under  the  ad  valorem  system,  the 
American  manufacturer  is  exposed  to  ruin.  That 
is  our  condition  now.  The  prices  are  now  low 
abroad ;  and  the  duty  being  in  consequence  reduced, 
large  importations  are  taking  place.  The  protection 
necessary  to  sustain  this  interest  has  failed  when 
most  required,  and  we  may  soon  be  compelled  to 
abandon  this  great  interest  to  its  fafe. 

Not  only  is  the  principle  of  protection  abandoned, 
but,  in  the  application  of  the  ad  valorem  principle 
in  the  act  of  '46,  the  discriminations  are  against 
American  labor,  and  in  favor  of  foreign  labor,  by 
imposing  an  equal  duty  upon  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article,  and  in  many  cases  a 
higher  duty  upon  the  material,  than  upon  the  article 
manufactured  therefrom.  It  thus  induces  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  to  import  the  manufactured 
article,  to  avoid  the  higher  duty  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Could  any  system  be  devised,  more  effect- 
ually to  encourage  the  industry  and  labor  of  for- 
eign countries,  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  own?  These 
and  similar  principles,  contained  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1846,  have,  by  their  operation,  contributed  to 
produce  the  unfavorable  results  of  the  present  year, 
and  will  continue  to  produce  still  greater  evils, 
until  the  American  people,  rou.sed  by  a  sense  of 
wrong  done  to  their  country,  will  demand  its  re- 
peal, in  a  language  not  to  be  misundei-stood,  and 
will  blot  from  your  statute-book  a  system,  into  the 
support  of  which,  they  were  cheated  and  betray- 
ed. 
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SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  FEATHERSTON, 

OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  26,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and   having  under  con- 
sideration the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion bill — 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  said: 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  purpose  on  this  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  a  strong  party  in 
the  North,  the  subject  of  free  territory.  This  ques- 
tion, sir,  is  about  to  assume  a  practical  character. 
A  bill  has  already  been  reported  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  government  in  Oregon.  But  a 
few  days  will  elapse  before  one  will  be  introduced 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  New  Mexico.  In  passing 
these  territorial  bills,  this  question  must  be  met  and 
decided.  The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  we  must 
vote  as  well  as  speak  on  it.  I  hope,  sir,  this  may 
be  the  case  before  the  close  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  The  South  can  gain  nothing  by  the 
postponement;  the  North  will  lose  nothing  by  its 
immediate  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  our  Na- 
tional Legislature,  now  greatly  embarrassed  by  this 
question,  one  so  well  calculated  to  excite  local  pre- 
judices, to  draw  sectional  lines,  and  thus  to  weaken 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  States,  will  be  left 
free  to  legislate  for  the  advancement  of  our  nation- 
al interests.  I  regard  it  a  question  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulty,  and  one  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences vital  to  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  Entering  this  Hall  at  different  periods 
since  we  have  had  a  national  existence,  its  past 
history  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  its  present  adjust- 
ment on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  whole  Confed- 
eracy. It  should,  therefore,  be  approached  with 
that  caution,  moderation,  and  wisdom  which  its 
importance  demands.  Sir,  our  theory  and  form 
of  government  have  been  misunderstood,  if  Con- 
gress can  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  by 
the  adoption  of  that  measure  now  well  known  as 
*' the  Wilniot  proviso."  Settle  this  principle,  and 
instead  of  an  union  of  coequal,  coordinate,  sover- 
eign Slates,  we  have  a  despotism  in  the  North  and 
a  mere  colonial  dependency  in  the  South.  This 
measure  and  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  of 
State  rights,  are  antagonistical,  and  as  you  estab- 
lish the  one  you  prostrate  the  other.  Fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  I  shall  no- 
tice, first,  the  powers  of  Congress  over  this  subject; 
secondly,  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory; and,  in  conclusion,  the  position  assumed  in 
argument  by  several  gentlemen,  that  slavery  can- 
not be  carried  to  the  territory  that  we  have  just 
acquired  from  Mexico  without  Congressional  legis- 
lation. 

Ours,  Mr.  Chairman,isaGovernment  of  limited 
powers,  and  those  powers  are  clearly  defined  and 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution;  and  the  surest 
guarantee  against  all  violation  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment, is  a  strict  construction  of  its  provisions.  We 
should  carefullly  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  all 
doubtful  powers.  By  the  observance  of  this  rule, 
we  preserve  it  in  its  purity  and  vigor;  by  depart- 
ing from  it,  we  enter  an  illimitable  field,  within 
which  constitutional  authority  may  be  found  for 
any  measure,  however  chimerical.  In  discussing 
this  proviso,  I  shall  adopt  the  rule  of  a  strict  con- 
struction, one  that  I  have  always  considered  a  rule 
of  safety  and  of  reason.  The  powers  delegated  to 
Congress  are  as  clearly  defined  as  the  powers  of 
any  other  department  of  the  Government,  and 
neither  can  exercise  a  power  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly conferred,  or  necessarily  incident  to,  some 
of  the  express  grants.  The  relation,  then,  which 
exists  between  the  Territories  and  the  General 
Government,  is  defined  by  a  single  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  The  only  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose- of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting,  the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  In  this  clause, 
the  territory  is  classed  with  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  spoken  of  as  such.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  this  grant  was  doubtless  to  enable 


Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  land  by  sale; 
that  new  States,  might  be  formed  and  admitted  into 
the  Union;  and  that  this  object  may  be  attained, 
they  are  authorized  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  protection  and  sale.  Under  this 
clause,  they  may  establish  a  territorial  government 
properly  limited  and  restricted.  Without  this,  the 
territory,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  can- 
not be  disposed  of.  The  land  must  be  brought  into 
market,  land  offices  must  be  established,  and  the 
citizen  who  buys  and  settles  there  must  have  some 
protection  for  his  person  and  property,  otherwise 
he  will  not  become  a  purchaser  from  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  fully  persuaded,  then,  that  under  this 
clause  Congress  may  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, keeping  steadily  in  view  the  object  of  the 
grant,  and  imposing  limits  and  restrictions  accord- 
ingly. But  can  it  be  contended,  by  any  fair  rule  of 
construction,  that  this  grant  confers  on  Congress 
unlimited' powers  of  legislation  over  both  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  inhabitants?  If  such  was 
the  intention  of  the  illustrious  framers  of  that  mon- 
ument of  their  wisdom,  the  language  they  have 
employed  falls  far  short  of  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  The  advocates  of  this  measure  must  seek 
shelter  under  some  other  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; under  this  they  cannot  find  it.  Surely,  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  the  establishment  of  a  terri- 
torial government  necessarily  implies  unlimited 
power  in  Congress.  Congress  can  certainly  do 
what  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution; 
and  when  its  legislation  is  clearly  limited  by  the 
same  instrument,  within  those  limits  it  should  be 
confined.  The  power  to  establish  the  territorial 
government  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  claimed  under 
this  express  grant  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations,"  &c.  To  dispose  of 
the  public  land,  it  is  necessary  that  surveyors  gen- 
eral should  be  appointed,  that  land  offices  should 
be  established,  governors  and  judges  appointed — 
all  important  links  in  the  territorial  government. 
Beyond  this,  the  express  grants  do  not  authorize 
it  to  go. 

Nor  can  this  power  be  claimed  as  incident  to  any 
other  express  grant  in  the  Constitution.  The  power 
to  acquire  territory  ig  but  an  incidental  or  implied 
one.  In  deriving  it  as  an  incidental  power,  there 
seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
friends  of  this  proviso — someclaimingit  as  an  inci- 
dent of  one  grant,  while  others  resort  to  a  different 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Here  the  question  may 
properly  arise,  whether  this  power  can  be  claimed 
by  implication  ?  Where  a  power  is  clearly  defined, 
limited,  and  restricted  by  an  express  grant  of  the 
Constitution,  we  cannot  resort  to  implication.  The 
maxim  of  law,  expressio  miius  est  exclusio  allerius, 
here  applies  with  great  force.  The  advocates  of 
implication  are  therefore  estopped  by  the  express 
grant  limiting  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  the 
Territories.  To  adopt  any  other  rule,  would  be  to 
supersede  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  incidental  and  implied  powers.  You  can- 
not extend  the  powers  of  Congress  beyond  the 
express  grant,  and  this  I  consider  a  suflicient  an- 
swer to  this  branch  of  the  argument.  But,  sir,  the 
Constitution  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  wisdom 
of  its  provisions,  than  for  its  Uterary  skill  and  ex- 
ecution— its  language  is  clear,  expressive,  and  un- 
equivocal. The  force  of  every  word  seems  to 
have  beep  carefully  studied  before  it  was  adopted. 
Hence  we  find,  that  when  its  authors  intended  to 
confer  exclusive  powers  of  legislation  on  Congress, 
they  used  the  appropriate  term  for  such  purpose, 
as  in  the  following  instance,  in  the  general  enumer- 
ation of  powers:  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
'  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases 
'  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
'  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
'  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
'  theseat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
By  this  clause,  the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  is 
given  to  Congress  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Over 
this  District  its  powers  of  legislation  are  as  ample 
as  those  of  any  one  of  the  State  Legislatures  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.  I  do  not  concede,  however, 
that  Congress  can  abolish  slavery  in  this  District. 
The  slaves  of  the  citizens  of  this  District  are  their 
private  property,  recognized  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  Congress  cannot,  therefore,  take  it 
from  them.  It  is  then  clear  to  my  mind,  that  if 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  designed  to 


confer  on  Congress  unlimited  powers  of  legislation 
over  the  Territories,  they  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  used  the  same  or 
similar  terms.  But  the  powers  delegated  to  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  are  given  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen  in  his  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  destroy  or  impair  them.  Such 
are  the  obligations  imposed  on  Congress.  What, 
then,  would  be' the  practical  effect  of  excluding 
.«!lavery  from  New  Mexico  by  the  exercise  of  this 
power?  By  circumscribing  the  limits  within  which 
slavery  is  to  exist,  you  diminish  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  the  slave,  and  impair  the  right  of 
private  property  in  the  master.  Suppose,  sir,  that 
slave  labor  should  become  unprofitable  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  in  the  course  of  time,  and  that  it 
should  be  profitable  in  New  Mexico:  by  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  known  as  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  the  Mississippian  is  excluded  with  his 
slaves  from  this  territory,  and  virtually  deprived  of 
this  species  of  his  property.  Such  would  be  the 
practical  effect  of  this  measure  to  impair  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  to  diminish  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  the  slave.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  diffusion  of  slavery  over  a  large  area  of 
country  increases  the  comforts  and  advances  the 
happiness  of  the  slave.  Again,  sir,  Congress  is 
not  omnipotent  over  the  Territories.  The  sover- 
eignty over  them  is  not  vested  in  Congress,  nor  in 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  but  in  the  States,  or 
people  of  the  States.  Congress  js  but  the  trustee 
of  the  people  of  the  States,  to  dispose  of  the  public 
domain  for  their  benefit,  "  the  cestui  que  trust,"  the 
people  of  the  States.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  execute  this  solemn  trust  in  good  faith. 
The  Territories  are  the  cominon  property  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States,  and  in  carrying  out  this 
trust  Congress  cannot  exclude  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  from  the  enjoyment  of  this 
their  common  property.  To  do  this,  would  be  a 
violation  of  their  solemn  obligations  as  trustee. 
On  the  contrary,  they  must,  in  the  true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  this  trust,  open  the  door  to  the  people 
of  all  the  States.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
cannot  see,  sir,  on  what  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  justice,  or  of  equity,  the  South  can  be  de- 
barred from  this  territory. 

But,  to  sustain  this  power,  the  past  action  of  the 
Government  has  been  invoked.  We  are  told  that 
this  power  has  been  exercised  by  Congress.  So 
has  Congress,  in  times  past,  chartered  a  national 
bank,  passed  a  protective  tariff,  a  bankrupt  law,  a 
law  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  "  et  id  omiie  genus"  of  Whig  measures. 
This,  however,  I  do  not  regard  as  proof  conclusive 
that  these  measures  are  constitutional.  No  strict 
constructionist  of  the  Constitution,  no  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  will  admit  that  all  the  past  legislation 
of  Congress  is  constitutional.  If  so,  then  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  were  constitutional.  This  Con- 
gress possesses  as  much  power  as  any  one  that 
has  preceded  it  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  certainly  has,  too,  the  same  right  to  de- 
termine questions  for  itself,  looking  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  its  polar  star,  and  not  to  precedent.  Pre- 
cedent has  not  the  same  force  here  that  it  has  in 
the  British  Parliament.  There  it  assumes  the 
character  of  positive  law;  here  it  has  no  force 
when  unsustained  by  reason,  and  when  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be 
in  this  case.  This  question,  on  former  occasions, 
seems  not  to  have  undergone  a  full  investigation; 
the  public  mind  seems  not  to  have  been  alive  to  its 
importance.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a 
new  question,  so  far  as  precedent  is  concerned, 
and  not  as  res  adjudicata,  or  a  settled  one. 

The  opinions  of  elementary  writers,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  judicial  tribunals,  have  also  been  intro- 
duced in  this  discussion  to  sustain  the  ordinance 
of  178T.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  notice  these 
authorities  in  detail,  nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  applicable  to  our 
Northwestern  Territory,  was  passed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  authorities 
sustaining  that  ordinance  are  not  applicable  to  this 
question  arising  under  the  Constitution. 

Having  thus  noticed  very  briefly  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories, 
I  shall  now  proceed  with  my  second  proposition: 
Have  the  people  of  the  Territories  themselves  the 
right  to  exclude  it?  To  this  question,  as  to  the 
other,  I  give  a  negative  answer.     I  have  already 
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slated  that  the  sovereignty  is  not  in  the  people  of 
the  Territories,  nor  in  Congress,  but  in  the  people 
df  the  Slates.  Concede  to  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories the  power  to  exclude  slavery,  and  you 
clothe  them  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
These  positions  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Grant  them  this  power  while  a  Territory,  and  the 
first  hundred  settlers  can  exercise  it  as  well  as  the 
first  two  thousand.  You  give  the  Mexican,  who 
now  lives  on  it,  a  voice  in  settling  the  question, 
•whether  the  American  soldier,  by  whose  prowess 
and  privation  this  territory  has  been  conquered 
ane  acquired,  shall  be  excluded.  You  place  the 
conquered  above  the  conqueror,  and  grant  to  the 
dastardly  Mexican  equal  power  and  agency  with 
the  American  settler  in  determining  whether  the 
southern  soldier  shall  be  deprived  of  the  soil  bap- 
tized with  his  blood,  and  achieved  by  his  valor. 
To  this  proposition  the  South  cannot  assent.  Until 
the  political  existence  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  been  recognized  by  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  they  must  abstain  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power.  It  is  certainly  no  answer  to 
this  argument  for  the  North  to  say,  that  by  the 
admission  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  the 
Northern  States  will  be  excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  their  common  property.  By  the  ad- 
mission of  slavery,  the  North  is  deprived  of  none 
of  her  legal  rights.  No  attack  is  made  on  her  con- 
stitutional rights,  or  her  rights  of  private  property. 
Her  citizens  are  permitted  to  go  there  and  carry 
their  property,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  South. 
If  she  objects  to  living  there  because  slavery  exists 
in  the  Territory,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste  with 
her,  and  not  a  matter  of  right.  Surely,  however, 
she  will  not  raise  this  objection,  when  slaves  now 
live  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  theoretically 
if  not  practically,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
white  man.  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  clear,  that 
slavery  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  Territory, 
either  by  the  action  of  Congress  or  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  until  they  are  clothed  with  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty. 

I  will  now  notice  the  position  assumed  in  argu- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
MuRPHT,]  and  others.  By  him  it  is  alleged  that 
slavery  is  now  excluded  from  the  territories  we 
have  recently  acquired  from  Mexico  by  Mexican 
laws,  which  still  remain  in  force  until  repealed  by 
tin  act  of  our  Congress.  This  position  I  consider 
^vholly  untenable.  A  treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
both  Governments,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  ter- 
ritory has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The 
relation  which  existed  between  this  territory  and 
the  Mexican  Government  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
title  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  country 
has  been  extinguished.  Mexico  can  exercise  no 
authority  over  it — her  power  has  been  entirely 
■withdrawn.  Our  Constitution  and  the  authority 
of  our  Government  are  now  extended  over  it.  It 
has  become  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and 
necessarily  subject  to  their  management  and  con- 
trol. The  ratification  of  this  treaty,  ipso /acio,  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  of  government,  so  far  as 
this  territory  is  concerned.  Can  it  be  true,  then, 
that  the  laws  of  Mexico,  repugnant  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  are  still  in  force  in 
the  territory  after  this  change  has  taken  place?  If 
so,  treaties  have  ever  been  misunderstood  by  ours 
as  well  as  all  other  governments.  Slavery  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  it  the  rights 
of  the  slaveholder  are  guarantied  and  protected,  as 
are  his  rights  in  any  other  kind  of  property.  As 
our  Constitution,  then,  has  been  extended  over 
this  territory,  all  Mexican  laws  abolishing  or  ex- 
cluding slavery  must  fall  before  its  provisions. 
The  two  are  repugnant,  and  cannot  both  be  in 
force  at  the  same  time  over  the  same  territory. 
Will  it  be  cotitended,  then,  by  the  gentleman,  that 
our  Constitution  is  rendered  inoperative  by  Mex- 
ican laws?  This  position  must  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, if  it  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  rights 
of  the  slaveholder  in  his  slave  property  are  recoo-- 
nizcd,  guarantied,  and  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  Constitution  has  been  extended 
over  this  territory.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposition  involves  another  absurdity  equally 
glaring,  if  my  positions  are  right.  He  says,  that 
if  slavery  goes  there,  it  must  be  carried  by  an  act 
of  Congress;  in  other  words,  that  the  Mexican 
]av/a,  by  which  it  is  now  excluded,  must  be  re- 
pealed by  an  act  of  our  Congress.     This  is  assu- 


ming that  we  can  accomplish  by  an  act  of  Congress 
what  cannot  be  done  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution— that  the  laws  of  Mexico  may  be  repealed 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  although  they  cannot  be 
superseded  by  the  Constitution  when  repugnant  to 
its  plain  letter.  This  is  to  concede  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  a  dignity,  force,  and  effect,  not 
possessed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  placing  the 
legislation  of  Congress  above  and  beyond  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  This  unsettles  the 
old  and  well-established  doctrine,  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
legislation  of  Congress  itself  must  conform  to  it. 
To  deny  that  slaves  are  property  under  the  Con- 
stitution, might  possibly  enable  the  gentleman  to 
avoid  this  conclusion;  this,  however,  I  consider 
too  clear  a  point  for  rational  disputation.  I  am 
only  arguing  this  question  to  show,  that  so  far  as 
the  Mexican  laws  over  the  territory  are  repugnant 
to  or  conflict  with  our  Constitution,  they  can 
have  no  force  or  effect;  and  I  do  not  now  discuss 
the  question  whether  any  of  the  Mexican  laws 
will  remain  in  force  over  this  territory  since  its 
acquisition  by  this  Government.  This  discussion 
is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose.  I  am  sat- 
isfied if  I  have  shown,  that  so  far  as  the  laws  of 
this  territory  conflict  with  our  Constitution,  they 
can  have  no  force  or  effect.  In  this  I  think  I  have 
succeeded. 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of 
Campbell  vs.  Hall,  1  Cowper,  208,  relied  on  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  was  not  given  on  a  question  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  analogous  to  those  now 
under  consideration.  That  case  was  decided  on 
the  general  principles  of  national  law,  and,  there- 
fore, not  analogous  to  this  arising  under  our  Con- 
stitution. In  this  case,  we  have  a  standing  law — 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land — the  Constitution, 
which  became  operative  over  this  territory  "per 
se"  llie  moment  it  was  acquired.  This  law  not  only 
supersedes  all  conflicting  codes,  but  dispenses  with 
any  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  carry 
slavery  to  the  territory.  I  do  not  regard  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  above  cited,  as  fur- 
nishing a  precedent  for  settling  this  question.  On 
the  contrary,  I  regard  that  opinion  as  sustaining 
me  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  question. 

I  have  now  discussed,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  I 
admit,  as  my  time  was  limited,  the  three  proposi- 
tions which  I  designed  to  notice.  If  my  position 
can  be  sustained,  (and  of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded,) 
slavery  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  Territories 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  either  by  the  action 
of  Congress  or  by  the  people  of  the  Territories 
and  that  it  is  not  excluded  from  the  territory  re- 
cently acquired  from  Mexico  by  any  law  now  in 
existence.  I  have  discussed  it  as  a  question  of 
power  only.  I  should  be  equally  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  slavery  in  all  its  bearings, 
morally,  socially,  and  politically,  had  I  time  to  do 
so;  for  I  do  not  regard  it,  as  it  exists  in  the  south- 
ern States,  as  an  evil,  or  a  foul  blot  on  our  national 
escutcheon,  as  repeatedly  declared  to  be  on  this 
floor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  slave, 
and  an  advantage  to  the  master.  Entertaining  these 
views,  I  have  listened  to  the  lectures,  harangues, 
and  denunciations  of  Abolitionists  on  this  floor, 
until  my  ptitience  has  been  exhausted,  and  silence 
has  almost  become  intolerable.  From  the  North, 
that  region  of  country  in  which  Mormonism,  Mil- 
lerism,  and  most  other  heresies,  both  in  religion 
and  morals  (in  this  Government)  have  their  origin, 
men  come  to  this  Hall  to  lecture  the  orthodox  South 
on  the  subject  of  morals  and  religion,  and  to  de- 
nounce her  institutions  as  irreligious  and  immoral. 
What  arrogance!  what  infatuation!  These  men 
ought  to  look  to  their  own  section  of  country. 
There  they  will  find  objects  that  have  stronger 
claims  on  their  pretended  philanthropy;  there  their 
efforts  may  be  better  expended.  The  South  has 
ever  been  found  fully  competent  to  attend  to  her 
own  affairs.  She  knows  her  constitutional  rights, 
and  is  fully  sensible  of  her  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. She  asks  no  counsel  from  the  North  on 
these  questions,  nor  does  she  need  the  moral  or 
religious  instruction  of  the  North,  thus  gratuitously 
tendered  her.  Let  us,  then,  look  well  to  the  com- 
ing crisis,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  South 
asks  nothing  but  even-handed  justice,  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution.  This  she  has  ever  conceded 
the  North. 

I  propose  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  notice  the  re- 


lation which  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  bear 
to  this  important  question.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
concealment  of  opinions;  the  people  should  know 
what  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
highest  ofl[ice  m  their  gift.  The  opinions  of  our 
Presidential  candidates  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  comment  by  other  gentlemen  in  this  discussion, 
and  I  shall  be  but  following  their  example.  As  to 
the  opinions  of  the  nominee  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention (General  Cass)  on  the  subject  of  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso,  or  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude 
slavery  from  our  Territories,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  written 
in  December  last,  he  uses  the  following  language 
in  reference  to  this  subject: 

"Briefly,  then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  juris- 
diction by  Congress  over  tliis  matter;  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  to  the  people  of  any  territory  whicli  may  be  hereafter 
acquired  the  right  to  regulate  it  for  themselves,  under  the 
general  principles  of  the  Uonstilution — 

"  1.  Because  I  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of 
the  requisite  power  to  Congress;  and  f  am  not  disposed  to 
extend  a  doubtful  precedent  beyond  its  necessity— tie  estab- 
lishment of  Territorial  Governments  when  needed— leaving 
to  the  inhabitants  all  the  rights  compatible  with  the  relations 
they  bear  to  the  Confederaiion. 

"2.  Because  I  believe  this  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
weaken,  if  not  impair,  the  union  of  the  States;  and  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  future  discord,  which  would  grow  up  and 
ripen  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  calamity. 

"3.  Because  I  believe  a  general  conviction  that  such  a 
proposition  would  succeed  would  lead  to  an  immediate  with- 
holding of  the  supplies,  and  thus  to  a  dishonorable  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  I  think  no  dispassionate  observer  at  the 
seat  of  Government  can  doubt  this  result." 

From  this  quotation,  it  will  be  seen  thathe  denies 
to  Congress  the  requisite  power  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure; and  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  on  grounds  of  expediency.  On 
this  question — one  on  which  he  may  be  called  to 
act  in  the  event  of  his  election — he  has  defined  his 
position,  and  indicated  what  his  course  will  be. 
Believing  this  measure  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  he  will 
have  but  one  course  left  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  will  be  to  resort  to  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  in  arresting  legislation  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  then  consider  him  fairly  pledged  to  exer- 
cise the  veto  power  in  this  case.  On  the  two  other 
questions  I  have  discussed,  his  opinion  was  not 
asked  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  To  the  one  he  has  al- 
luded in  his  letter,  to  the  other  he  has  not.  That 
he  would  have  discussed  them  fully,  had  he  been 
asked  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  I  have  no  doubt. 
So  far,  however,  as  his  opinions  are  to  be  inferred 
from  this  letter,  as  to  the  power  of  the  people  of 
the  territory  to  exclude  slavery,  before  their  politi- 
cal existence  is  recognised  by  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  I  think  that  opinion  is  against 
the  exercise  of  such  power — that  they  do  not  pos- 
sess it.  He  denies  to  them  sovereignty,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  same  letter  will  show: 

"  In  various  respects  the  Territories  differ  from  the  States. 
Some  of  their  rights  are  inchoate,  and  ihey  do  not  possess 
the  peculiar  attributes  of  sovereignty." 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Crisfield,]  when  he  assert- 
ed, a  few  days  since,  that  General  Cass  had  admit- 
ted, in  his  letter,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
were  sovereign,  wholly  misunderstood  his  views. 
To  deny  their  sovereignty,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
deny  them  the  right  to  exclude  slavery.  But  Gen- 
eral Cass  also  denies  them  the  exercise  of  any 
powers,  save  such  as  are  compatible  with  their  re- 
lations to  the  Confederation,  and  concedes  to  them 
the  regulation  of  it  (the  territory)  under  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  Constitution  only.  By  this  I 
understand  him  to  mean  that  they  can  exercise  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  none  other.  Nor  I  do  under- 
stand him  to  admit  in  this  letter,  that  to  exclude 
slavery  is  one  of  their  constitutional  powers.  With- 
out time,  however,  to  comment  on  the  different 
parts  of  this  letter,  1  would  inquire  what  are  the 
opinions  of  the  nominee  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention? 

[Here  Mr.  Lahm,  of  Ohio,  interposed,  and  said, 
he  thought  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  mis- 
represented the  opinions  of  General  Cass.  He 
took  his  position  to  be  simply  this:  that  Congress 
had  not  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  for  the  Territories.  That,  he  believed,  was 
his  first  position.  His  second  position  he  (Mr.  L.) 
understood  to  be  distinct  and  plain:  that  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  them- 
selves, and  that  they  must  govern.  The  gentleman 
understood  General  Cass  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
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the  Territories  had  no  ripfht  to  interfere.    He  (Mr. 
L.)  did  not  so  understand  him.] 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  replied,  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly from  his  publicly-expressed  opinions  that 
we  were  to  determine  what  his  position  was.  He 
certainly  was  not  mistaken  when  he  examined  his 
letter,  and  said  he  understood  him  to  be  decidedly 
against  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  against  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power;  and  he  did  not  think  he  was 
mistaken  upon  the  other  question,  namely,  that 
the  peopleof  the  Territories  had  no  right  to  exclude 
it;  for  lie  said,  expressly,  that  the  people  living  in 
the  Territory  were  not  clothed  with  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  And  he  (Mr.  F.)  believed  that 
General  Cass,  with  his  extensive  information  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  having 
taken  that  position,  would  not  concede  to  them  the 
right  to  exclude  slavery.  But  General  Cass's  opin- 
ion not  having  been  asked  on  this  question  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  he  (Mr.  F.)  admitted  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  inference,  both  with  the  gentleman  and 
himself,  as  to  what  his  opinion  was  on  this  point. 

Let  me  again  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the 
opinions  of  the  nominee  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention (General  Taylor)  on  this  question  .'  He 
has  avowed  the  doctrine  very  correctly,  as  I  think, 
that  the  people  have  an  inherent  right  to  know  the 
opinion  of  those  who  aspire  to  office,  on  all  ques- 
tions requiring  their  official  action.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  his 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Delany,  in  June  last: 

"  Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  Jwne9, 1847. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  tlie  Jotli  ult.  from  Clinton, 
Louisiana,  lias  just  reached  me,  in  which  you  are  pleased  to 
say,  '  The  siijns  of  the  times  in  relation  to  the  next  Presi- 
dency, and  tlie  pioininent  position  of  your  name  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  letter.'  That  « it 
is  a  happy  feature  in  our  Government, that  oHicial  function- 
aries under  it,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  station,  are 
not  heyond  the  reach  and  partial  supervision  of  the  humhlest 
citizen  ;  and  that  it  is  a  right  inherent  in  every  freeman  to 
possess  himself  of  the  political  principles  and  opinions  of 
those  into  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  placed,'  &c.;  to  all  of  which  I  fully  coincide 
with  you  in  opinion,"  &e. 

Avowing  this  doctrine — admitting  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know  his  opinions  on  tliis  question, 
I  would  ask  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Hotise,  what  opinion  has  he  given  .'  Has  he  come 
out  for  or  against  the  proviso  ?  Has  he  defined  his 
position  on  this  question  .'  Whilst  I  admit  that  I 
do  not  know  what  his  opinions  are,  I  do  know 
where  his  northern  friends  and  supporters  are  be- 
ginning to  place  him  on  this  question. 

Here  Mr.  F.'s  hour  expired,  and  he  was  stopped 
by  the  Speaker's  hammer. 

He  was  about  to  introduce  the  following  au- 
thority, which  is  now  given  by  way  of  appendix. 
To  show  where  some  of  his  northern  friends  and 
supporters  have  already  placed  him,  on  this  ques- 
tion, he  would  give  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Ashmdn's  letter,  written  to  his  constituents  in 
Massachusetts  immediately  after  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  was  held.     He  says: 

"  General  Taj  lor  was  not  my  preference,  but  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  true  Whig,  an  h(mest  and  Ciipablenian,  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  with  sound  and  conservative 
principles,  opposed  to  further  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union  ;  and,  although  he  lives  in  the  latitude  where  slavery 
is  tolerated,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  he  desires  or  approves 
its  extension.  His  declared  sentiments  are  a  guarantee  that 
he  will  never  in  the  slightest  manner  interfere  with  the  ac 
tion  ofConiiress  when  it  shall  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  our  newly-acquired  territories.  Let  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  and  of  tlie  States  be  lett  free  to  act  upon  that 
question,  uncontrolled  by  Executive  influence  and  Execu- 
tive veto,  and  we  are  safe.  I  need  not,  I  am  confiderit,aive 
to  you  any  new  assurance  that  whenever  the  question,  in 
any  form,  shall  be  presented  during  my  official  term,  the 
riglits  of  humanity  shall  find  in  me  an  unyielding  advocate. 
The  issuf:  will  soon  come;  it  is  to  be  met  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress;  and  then  it  is  to  be  decided,  in  all  probability, 
duiing  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  I^et 
the  people  of  the  free  States  look  to  their  Representatives!" 

In  this  brief  extract  Mr.  AsuMUNhas  defined  his 
own  position  as  well  as  General  Taylor's.  He  de- 
clares him  (General  T.)  to  have  been  opposed  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  he  believes  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  although  a  slaveholder. 
He  further  states,  that  General  Taylor  will  not  ex- 
ercise the  veto  power,  according  to  his  expressed 
opinions,  or  that  those  opinions  are,  at  least,  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  not,  in  arresting  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  on  this  question.  With  this  po- 
sition Mr.  A.  seems  to  be  fully  satisfied;  with  that 
position,  he  says,  the  North  is  safe — it  asks  noth- 
ing more.    The  same  doctrine  was  avowed  but  a 


few  days  since  by  a  gentleman  from  New  York-, 
[Mr.  DuER.]  These  gentlennen,  than  whom  none 
are  more  distinguished  in  this  Hall  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  may  be  regarded  as  fair  ex- 
ponents of  public  opinion  in  that  quarter.  They 
doubtless  hang  their  opinions  on  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Signal. 
His  approval  of  the  editorial  contained  in  that 
paper  of  April  last,  is  in  these  words: 

"  With  these  remarks  f  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  thus 
briefly  replying  to  you,  which  I  do  with  a  high  opinion  and 
decided  approval  of  the  sentiments  and  views  embraced  in 
your  editorial." 

That  part  of  the  editorial  of  which  he  thus  ap- 
proved, and  which  these  northern  gentlemen,  I 
suppose,  consider  a  pledge,  reads  thus: 

"  The  extension  over  the  continent  beyond  the  Eio  Grande 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  is  an  object  ton  high  and  permanent 
to  be  baffled  by  Presidential  vetoes.  All  that  we  ask  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  highest  office  under  the  Constitution,  is  to 
hold  his  hand,  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  promulga- 
ted in  legislative  forms,  and  restrain  the  Executive  action  in 
its  appropriate  channels." 

I  will  not  multiply  extracts  to  show  that  north- 
ern politicians,  who  are  at  least  strong  Wilmot 
proviso  men,  and  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  fair 
exponents  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  masses 
on  this  question,  are  satisfied  with  his  position, 
yield  him  their  support,  and  consider  him  pledged 
to  approve  of  this  measure  if  it  pass  Congress. 
The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Signal  seemed,  too,  to 
ask  nothing  more  in  his  editorial  of  April  last,  than 
that  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
Congress  "  in  the  arena  of  high  debate,"  and  that 
Executive  vetoes  should  bow  to  that  decision,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  With  this  position  he  seemed  to 
be  satisfied.  Let  the  South,  then,  look  well  to  the 
opinions  o'f  their  Presidential  candidates  on  this 
important  question,  before  they  exercise  in  Novem- 
ber next  one  of  the  dearest  rights  of  freemen,  the 
right  of  suflTrage. 


DEFENCE  OF  GENERAL  CASS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  McCLELLAND, 

OF  MICHIGAN, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  1,  1848, 
On  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAND  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  During  five  years  of  service  in 
this  House,  I  have  never  yet  made  a  strictly  party 
speech  upon  any  question,  and  would  not  trespass 
now  upon  the  rule  1  prescribed  for  myself,  had  not 
the  character  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  own 
State  been  most  violently  attacked  and  traduced. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stew- 
art,] a  few  days  ago,  made  many  charges  of  a 
giavecharacteragainstGeneral  Cass,  and  although 
they  are  very  loose,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
trifling,  yet  I  propose  to  occupy  a  short  time  in 
discussing  thein  and  similar  ones  made  elsewhere. 
If  my  hour  is  not  wholly  consumed  in  this  way,  I 
may  notice  other  remarks  made  by  him  and  other 
gentlemen  on  this  floor. 

The  most  prominent  charge  against  General  Cass 
is,  that  whilst  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan, he  drew,  besides  his  salary  as  Governor, 
enormous  ainounts  of  extra  compensation — some 
making  it,  in  the  aggregate,  §100,568  94;  but  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  with  every  dispo- 
sition to  increase  it,  has  been  obliged,  by  some  re- 
gard for  truth,  to  reduce  it  to  $60,412.  I  propose 
to  examine  this  charge,  and  believe  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  most  satisfactory  explanation.  One  great 
error  committed  by  those  who  have  endeavored  to 
distort  this  matter  is,  in  assuming  that  each  of  the 
three  documents  (No.  6,  27th  Congress,  3d  session, 
and  Nos.  112  and  244,25th  Congress,  3d  session) 
usually  referred  to,  and  which  contain  all  the  ne- 
cessary information  on  the  subject,  relates  to  and 
embraces  different  and  distinct  classes  of  allow- 
ances; and  they  are  figured  out  and  adroitly  woven 
together  so  as  to  make  up  the  sum  arrived  at;  while 
the  slightest  glatice  and  most  cursory  examination 
will  show,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  that  the  doc- 
uments are  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
answer  to  three  separate  calls  of  Congress  for 
nearly  the  same  information,  and  that  they  em- 
brace, with  slight  variations,  precisely  the  same 
allowances,  except  that  ^of  the  amount  contained 


in  document  No.  6,  f!l2,712  is  left  out  of  the  other 
two  documents.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  allowances 
in  document  No.  244,  and  all  in  document  No.  6 
except  the  sum  of  ^12,112,  are  set  forth  and  con- 
tained in  document  No.  112. 

General  Cass  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  and  for  this  Territory.  As  ex  officio 
superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  discharged  his 
duties  within  the  limits  established  by  the  Terri- 
torial organization,  which  embraced  and  included 
only  the  Indians  and  agencies  within  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  the  agency  at  Green  Bay,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  document 
No.  112,  the  accounting  officers  say,  "that  as 
'  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Governor  Cass 
'  was  paid  no  salary  by  the  Treasury  Department; 
'  but  an  allowance  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
"  annum  was  made  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
'  War,  and  paid  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
'during  his  superintendency,  <o  cover  his  expenses 
'  of  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  fuel,  stationery,  Sfc,  and, 
'  besides  this,  ten  rations  per  day,  equal  to  #730 
'  per  year,  were  allowed  to  him  from  the  date  of 
'  his  appointment,  in  1813,  till  the  end  of  1821." 
They  then  go  on  to  show  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  allowances  were  made,  quoting  for 
that  purpose  a  letter  to  Congress  upon  the  subject 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by 
whom  they  were  made,  in  which  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances are  fully  set  forth.  It  appears,  from 
this  letter,  that  General  Cass  not  only  performed 
his  appropriate  duties  of  superintendent,  but,  in 
addition,  actually  executed  those  of  agent  for  sev- 
eral tribes  which  were  without  agents,  both  within 
and  without  his  superintendency.  In  i-eferencc  to 
the  allowance,  Mr.  Calhoun  states,  (Doc.  No.  112, 
page  2,)  that  shortly  after  General  Cass  received 
his  appointment,  "  he  made  application  for  a  spe- 
'  cific  sum  to  cover  the  various  personal  expenses 
'  to  which  he  was  liable  in  the  performance  of  his 
'  duty  as  superintendent.  Without  objecting  to 
'  the  amount  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
'  purpose,  he  was  informed  that  a  specific  amount 
'  could  not  be  allowed;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
•  stated,  that  on  presenting  his  account,  what  was 
'  reasonable  would  be  allowed.  The  claim,  from 
'  its  nature,  could  only  be  adjusted  on  equitable 
'  principles,  it  being  impossible  to  state  the  items 
'  of  expense  to  which,  situated  as  he  waaf  he  was 
'  exposed  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians." 
The  duties  which  Governor  Cass  performed  as 
superintendent  being  similar  to  those  of  Governor 
Clark,  (Governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  Missouri  Territory,)  "  but  more 
'  extensive,  and  in  their  performance  attended  with 
'  greater  expense, in  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts 
'  reference  was  had  to  the  allowance  which  had 
'  been  made  to  the  latter,  making  such  additional 
'  allowance  as  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  and 
'  a  regard  to  equity  i-equired."  Among  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  allowance  was  "  the 
expense  necessarily  attending  the  intercourse  with 
'  the  Indians  at  a  point  to  which  there  is  so  great 
'  a  resort  of  Indians  as  Detroit,  and  where,  from 
'  the  neighborhood  of  the  adjoining  province  of 
'  Canada,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  to  them  greater 
'  liberality  and  attention  than  at  any  other  place." 
The  case  had  previously  been  submitted  to  the 
President,  (Mr.  Madison,)  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  General  Cass  "  should  be  remunera- 
ted for  these  additional  expenses."  Notvirith- 
standing  all  this,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
intimates  that  these  claims  were  "  allowed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  six  years  after  he  was  out  of  office." 
What  he  means  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  be  to 
chai'ge  Mr.  Calhoun  with  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty.  But  the  assertion  is  so  devoid  of  all  reason- 
ableness and  plausibility,  (without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  purity  of  that  distinguished  man's 
character,)  that  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  gentle- 
man's distempered  imagination,  as  no  man  in  his 
propei'  senses  would  make  so  unwarrantable  and 
disingenuous  an  imputation. 

[Mr.  Burt  said,  by  the  permission,  of  my 
friend  from  Michigan,  I  wish  to  add  a  word  to  the 
explanation  he  has  already  made.  I  speak  as  to 
the  item  of  extra  allowance  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  and 
of  that  alone.  I  am  authorized  to  say,  that  this  item 
was  allowed  during  that  administration,  and  thus 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart] 
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is  utterly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was  allowed 
subsequently.  The  allowance  was  to  remunerate 
General  Cass,  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
for  subsistence  actually  furnished  Indians  from  a 
distance,  who  visited  him  on  official  business. 
These  demands  upon  him  became  very  heavy  and 
very  frequent.  It  was  an  expense  which  he  was 
under  no  duty  to  bear,  and  hi.s  salary  was  inade- 
quate to  sustain  it.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
expenditure,  specific  vouchers  could  not  be  ad- 
duced orobtained.  This  sum  was  allowed,  because 
it  was  supposed  no  more  than  was  sufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  expenditures,  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  satisfied  had  been  made  by  General  Cass  in 
the  course  of  his  official  and  important  duties.  Sir, 
1  undertake  to  say,  it  was  a  charge  as  just  on  the 
part  of  General  Cass,  as  its  allowance  was  honor- 
able and  proper  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  His 
reasons  are  assigned  on  the  account,  and  fully  vin- 
dicate the  propriety  of  the  allowance.] 

But,  sir,  to  the  narration.  The  accounting  offi- 
cer states,  that  "  Governor  Clark  was  allowed  by 
'  law  a  salary,  as  superintendent,  of  ^1,500  per  an- 

•  num.    And  on  reference  to  his  accounts,  it  appears 

•  that  the  sum  paid  to  him  to  cover  his  expenses 
'  for  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  fuel,  stationery,  &c., 
'  was  about  <J2,000  per  annum;  which  greatly  ex- 

•  ceeds   the  allowance  to  General  Cass  for   those 

•  objects,  excepting  for  the   first  seven  or  eight 

•  years  of  his  superintendency. "  Thus  the  allow- 
ance of  §2,230  from  October  9th,  1813,  to  May 
29th,  1822,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $1,300,  and  of 
that  amount  from  the  latter  date  to  July  31,  1831, 
made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  sanctioned  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,  for  expenses  and  expenditures  to 
which  General  Cass  was  actually  subjected  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  amounting  in  all  to|,33,325, 
is  by  some  of  his  unscrupulous  assailants  and  de- 
famers,  not  only  run  out  for  the  whole  period  at 
$2,230  per  annum  as  an  "  extra  allowance  for  ser- 
vices incident  to  the  office  of  Governor,"  but,  by 
their  peculia,r  facility  at  figures,  is  taken  up  from 
another  document  and  made  to  amount  to  a  much 
larger  sum  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  must  be  surprised,  and  admire  their 
fertility  of  invention,  when  he  finds  it  surpasses 
his  own. 

The  next  item  of  allowance,  as  shown  by  the 
documents,  is  fil  ,500  per  annum  from  1822  to  July 
31,  1831,  inclusive,  amounting  to  f  14,375.  This  is 
the  item  in  regard  to  which  the  most  infamous  and 
groundless  charge  has  been  made,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn refused  to  allow  it,  and  that  General  Cass 
allowed  it  to  himself  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
War.  It  has  already  been  seen  from  the  quota- 
tions from  iv!r.  Calhoun's  letter  that  General  Cass 
actually  performed,  besides  the  duties  within  his 
territorial  limits,  those  of  agent  for  Indians  for 
■which  no  agents  were  provided,  as  well  without  as 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  appropriate  superin- 
tendency. He  could  not  legally  be  required  to 
attend  to  other  duties  than  tliose  strictly  pertain- 
ing to  his  legitimate  superintendency,  and  within 
its  limits;  but  so  great  was  his  activity,  efficiency, 
and  success  in  the  management  of  Indians,  that, 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment in  conducting  our  Indian  relations  in 
that  quarter  at  that  time,  he  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  numerous  other  tribes  far  beyond  his 
superintendency,  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  what  is  now 
Wisconsin.  Many  of  those  Indians  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  being  disafl'ected  towards  our  Gov- 
ernment and  citizens,  from  having  been  employed 
agaiwst  us  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  agents 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  made  them  large  presents  annually, 
and  taught  them  to  look  to  their  Government  and 
citizens  as  friends  and  protectors,  and  to  ours  as 
enemies  and  foes,  from  whom  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  but  injustice  and  wrong.  It  was  only 
by  the  most  energetic  measures  and  firm  and  deter- 
mined personal  conduct,  that  on  frequent  occasions 
they  were  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  open 
hostilities  and  deluging  an  extensive  frontier  with 
the  blood  of  our  scattered  and  defenceless  citi- 
zens. On  one  occasion  the  Indians  abruptly  with- 
drew from  the  council  with  threatening  words  and 
gestures,  and  had  drawn  up  in  battle  array  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag  in  defiance,  when  General 
Cass,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  accompa- 


nied only  by  an  interpreter,  went  directly  among 
ihem,  tore  down  the  flag  and  trampled  it  under  his 
feet,  and  told  them  that  no  such  emblem  of  foreign 
power  should  wave  over  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  his  presence.  This  chivalric  act  so 
astounded  the  Indians  and  excited  their  admiration 
for  his  daring  and  courage,  as  to  change  completely 
the  whole  tone  of  their  feelings,  and  they  soon 
submitted,  and  entered  into  friendly  council  and 
satisfactorily  arranged  their  difficulties.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  General 
Cass  subjected  himself  to  similar  risk  and  danger 
with  the  same  prongptness  and  determination  and 
with  like  auspicious  results.  He  was  subjected  to 
great  and  various  inconveniences,  and  liis  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  were  greatly  increased 
by  his  being  compelled  to  take  with  him  large 
amounts  of  money,  which,  on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  currency,  he  had  to  collect  and  trans- 
port to  Detroit  with  much  danger  and  risk.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  docu- 
ments referred  to,  will  acknowledge  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  he  had  to  en^'ounter, 
and  wonder  how  he  ever  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  It  was  customary  at  the 
time  to  allow  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all 
moneys  disbursed  under  similar  circumstances;  and 
though  some  $400,000  passed  through  his  hands, 
(most  of  which  he  had  at  his  own  cost  and  expense 
to  transport  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  through  an 
unsettled  country  of  about  two  hundred  miles,)  he 
never  was  allowed  one  cent  for  it,  except  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  calls  extra  allow- 
ances. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  considered  that 
some  reasonable  allowance  should  be  made  to  him 
for  the  extra  labor  and  heavy  expenses  to  which, 
in  various  ways,  he  was  subjected,  and  for  disburs- 
ing this  large  amount  of  money,  none  of  which  duties 
legitimately  belonged  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1828,  he  submitted  an  account  for  these  extra 
and  extraordinary  services,  for  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1828,  amounting  to  ^4,373  55,  being 
at  the  same  rale  as  had  been  allowed  to  his  prede- 
cessor (Governor  Hull)  for  similar  services.  With- 
out questioning  the  justice  of  the  claim,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  General  P.  B.  Porter,  submitted  it 
to  the  Attorney  General,  the  upright  and  eminent 
Mr.  Wirt,  for  his  opinion,  and  Mr.  Wirt  deciding 
it  favorably,  said: 

"  I  understand  the  fVicts  stated  in  Governor  Cass's  letter  of 
the  23th  November  to  be  admitted  ;  and  if  so.  1  can  perceive 
no  ground  on  which  his  claim  can  properly  he  resisted.  His 
salary  as  governor  is  compensation  for  governor,  but  the 
services  for  which  he  claims  do  not  belong  to  his  duty  as 
governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  and  having  been  em- 
ployed by  Goverinnent  to  perform^liese  services,  he  has  a 
fair  claim  for  tliem  on  the  principles  of  a  quantum  meruit. 
The  facts  conceded,  his  right  is  undeniable." 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  War  allowed  Gen- 
eral Cass  $10,500,  being  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
annum  for  the  period  embraced  in  the  account,  and 
that  sum  was  accordingly  paid  some  time  prior  to 
his  becoming  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
never  had  the  claim  under  consideration,  (so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,)  and  therefore  could  not  have  re- 
jected it. 

When  General  Cass  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  War,  there  was  due  to  him  the  same 
allowance  for  the  balance  of  his  term  as  superin- 
tendent, namely,  from  1829  to  July  31st,  1831, 
inclusive,  amounting  to  $3,875.  Thi.s  allowance 
being  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  case 
decided  by  Mr.  Wirt,  there  would  have  been  no 
impropriety  in  the  accounting  officer's  acting  on 
the  account,  and  paying  him  the  amount;  but  gov- 
erned by  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  and  the 
nicest  sense  of  propriety,  he  endorsed  upon  the 
account  the  following: 

"  In  the  peculiar  position  in  which  I  now  stand  in  relation 
to  the  department,  although  the  charge  is  not  only  unexcep- 
tionable in  itself,  butsupported  by  a  previous  decision  of  the 
War  Department,  yet  [  am  willing  it  should  remain  suspend- 
ed and  not  acted  on  until  itcan  with  propriety  be  decided." 

Itaccordinglyremained  suspended  until  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  a  year  after  he  had  left  the  country  for 
France,  when  it  was  taken  up  and  allowed,  as  a 
matter  of  eourse. 

Another  item  of  the  tissue  of  misrepresentations 
is,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  allov/ances  noticed, 
General  Cass  was  paid  $27,087  for  extra  services 
as  commissioner  in  negotiating  treaties  with  various 
tribes  of  Indians,  &c.  This  item  is  taken  from 
document  No.  6,  and  $14,375  of  the  amount  is  a 


repetition  of  the  same  sum  contained  in  document 
112,  being  the  allowance  before  noticed,  for  labor 
and  expensesin  superintending  fndiansand  making 
disbursements  not  within  -his  superintendency, 
granted  under  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wirt.  Thus, 
instead  of  being  the  amount  falsely  slated,  it  wa.s 
only  $12,712;  and  even  of  this  sum  the  document 
shows  that  a  considerable  portion  was  for  expen- 
ses. The  items  have  been  critically  analyzed  and 
the  expenses  calculated  by  a  gentleman  of  long 
experience  in,  and  perfectly  conversant  with,  such 
matters,  who  was  with  General  Cass  on  many  of 
the  occasions  for  which  the  allowances  were  made, 
and  who  stales  that  the  actual  and  unavoidable 
expenses  could  not  have  been  less  than  $6,442, 
leaving  for  compensation  only  $6,270 — a  small 
compensation  for  prolonged  absences  from  his 
family,  through  a  period  of  seventeen  years;  great 
exposure,  risk,  and  danger,  and  a  travel  of  over 
ten  thousand  miles,  in  birch-bark  canoes,  along 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  on  horseback  and  on  foot — 
all  involving  great  toil  and  discomfort. 

Of  all  the  posts  of  Governors  of  Territories,  that 
of  General  Cass  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
and  responsible.  His  salary  as  Governor  waa 
$2,000perannum;  whilst  that  allowed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  who  had  no 
superintendency  of  Indian  affairs,  was  $5,000  per 
annum;  and  the  strong  probability  is,  that  the 
duties  of  the  one  as  Governor  were  more  arduous 
than  those  of  the  other. 

To  recapitulate:  the  allowances,  as  shown  by  a 
correct  analysis  of  the  documents  which  have 
been  so  frequently  referred  to,  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  allowances  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  November2, 1821, 
and  sanctioned  by  President  Madison,  and  continued  to 
him  bv  subsequent  Secretaries  of  War,  (one  for  ratiouB, 
from  October  9,  1813,  to  May  29, 1822— 10  rations  per  day, 
at  2J  cents  each— for  supporting  the  Indians,  $(1,610;  and 
the  other  being  for  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  fuel,  stationery, 
&.C.,  from  October  9,  1813  to  July  31,  1831,  $-i6,7l5.  See 
Doc.  No.  112,  p.  2,  and  Doc.  No.  244,  p.  2. ). . .  .f  33,325  00 

2.  The  allowances  made  under  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  during  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  and  subsequently, 
(one  for  services  in  superintending  the  agen- 
cies of  Piqua  in  Ohio,  Fort  Wayne  in  Indiana, 
Chicago  in  Illinois,  &c.,  atSJ:l,500  per  annum, 
for  the  yeais  lb22--23-'24-'25-'25-'27  and  '28, 
,f  10,50i) ;  and  another,  for  similar  services, 
same  agencies,  for  1829,  1830,  and  the  first 
seven  months  of  1831,  at  $1,503  per  annum,  as 
allowed  for  previous  years — bemg  amounts  re- 
ceived for  actual  services  and  expenses,  as 
superintendent,  in  travelling,  attending  coun- 
cils, and  disbursing  some  $400,030,  for  which 
others  were  allowed  2^  per  cent. — See  Doc.  No. 

6,  p.  13.  and  Doc.  No.\\i,p.9.] 14,375  00 

3.  The  other  allowances,  viz  : — 

For  a  per  diem  of  $8  per  day ,  for  fifty-five  days' 
extra  services,  as  comn^is^ioner  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  in  1814,  and  St.  Mary's  in  1818,  and 
concluding  arrangements  with  the  Wyanriots 
in  1817  and  1818,  (.$440) ;  travelling  expenses 
int-ident  to  same  business,  ($269)  ;  attendance 
and  travelline  allowance  at  Fort  Meigs  in  1817, 
($200) ;  travelling  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  the  treatvof  St.  Mary's,  in  September  and 
October,  1818,  ($600);  travelling  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  treati/  of  Saganuw,  in 
1819,  ($240) ;  travelling  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  treatv  of  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  in 
1821),  ($.336) ;  and  for  fifty  days'  extra  services, 
previous  ^nd  subsequent  to  the  aforesaid  trea- 
ties, in  preparing  for  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
several  stipulations  thereof,  ($400.) 

Services  as  commissioner  at  treaty  of  Chi- 
cago, 52  days,  at  $8  per  day,  between  June  and 
November,  1821,  ($416) ;  and  mileage  for  350 
miles,  at  $8  for  every  20  miles,  ($280.) 

Attendance  at  seat  of  Government,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  settlement  of  his 
accounts,  from  October  31,  1821,  to  May  29, 
1832,  208  days,  at  10  rations  (at  20  cents  each) 
per  day,  ($4i6);  and  allowance  for  expenses 
travelling  to  and  from  Washington,  and  whilst 
there^  ($1,022.) 

Services  as  commissioner  to  treat  with  In- 
dians at  Wapagh-Konetla,  aftd  his  travelling 
allowance  from  4th  to  30th  May,  1825,  (.$256.) 

Also,  for  similar  services  at  Prairie  dii  Chien, 
from  4th  June  to  7th  October,  '825,  including 
travelling  allowance  and  attendance  in  taking 
the  treaty  to  Washingion,  ($2,092.) 

Similar  services,  holding  treaties  in  Indiana, 
in  September  and  October,  1826,  46  days,  at  $8 
per  dav,  ($368) ;  and  his  travelling  allowance, 
($184.)  ^     . 

SimilarservicesatFond  du  Lac,  65  days,  be- 
tween the  10th  June  and  10th  September,  1826, 
at  $8  per  day,  ($.>20) ;  and  travelling  allowance 
for  2,100  miles,  at  40  cents  per  mile,  (,$840  ) 

Similir  services  at  Rutte  des  Morte,  in  June, 
Julv,  and  August,  1827,  60  days,  at  .$8  per  day, 
($480);  and  travelling  allowance  for  1,200  miles, 
at  40  cents  per  mile,  ($480.) 

Similar  servrceg  at  Green  Bay,  51  days,  from 
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lOth  July  to  29tli  August,  1828.  at  $8  per  day, 
(.f408) ;  and  15  d;iys  in  preparations  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  treaties  and  closing  their 
concerns,  (fJiaO) ;  and  travelling  allowance  for 
1,460  miles,  at  40  cents  per  mile,  ($584.) 
-  Similar  services  at  St.  Joseph,  in  September, 
1827,  )0  days,  at  fS  per  day,  (.f  80) ;  and  mileage, 
400  miles,  at  40  cents  per  mile,  ($160.) 

Services  and  expenses  at  seat  ofGovernment, 
Ul  days,  between  22d  October,  1896,  and  10th 
February,  1829,  in  preparing  a  code  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Indian  affairs,  in  confoiniity  to  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  $8  per  day,  ($880) ; 
and  mileage  for  1,600  miles,  from  Detroit  to 
Washington  city,  and  back,  at  $8  for  every 
20  miles,  ($640.) 

In  all 12,719  00 


Total $60,412  00 


The  first,  as  has  been  shown,  was  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  of  his  local  office,  as  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  within  the  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  during  a  space  of  over  eighteen-and-a- 
half  years.  It  was,  therefore,  no  emolument  or  com- 
pensation whatever.  It  was  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  office,  and  not  the  officer.  And  General  Cass, 
when  applying  for  it  in  1821,  says:  "  It  may  be 
'  readily  presumed  that,  upon  such  a  frontier,  and 
'  in  such  times,  my  expenses  must  have  far  ex- 
•  ceeded  the  salary  of  my  office.  I  can  solemnly 
'  aver,  that  I  expended  much  more  than  the  whole 
'  sum  received  as  salary,"  (|2,000  per  annum;)  and 
refers  to  Colonel  Hunt  and  General  Macomb,  and 
incidentally  to  General  McArthurand  Mr.  Graham, 
all  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  veracity  and 
integrity.     (See  Doc.  112,  pages  4  and  5.) 

The  second  item  was  for  services  and  expenses 
as  superintendent  and  agent  for  numerous  tribes  of 
Indians  not  within  his  superintendency,  which 
duties  the  law  did  not  require  him  to  perferm,and 
for  which,  as  decided  by  Mr.  Wirt,  he  was  clearly 
entitled  to  extra  compensation.  One-half  of  this 
amount  at  least  was  for  expen.ses. 

Of  the  third  item,  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
only  ff6,270  was  for  compensation,  the  balance 
being  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses.  Thus, 
instead  of  his  having  received  over  $100,500,  or 
$60,412,  mainly  as  extra  compensation,  the  whole 
amount  paid  him,  for  extra  services  of  all  kinds, 
beyond  his  salary  as  Governor,  did  not  exceed,  in 
eighteen-and-a-half  years,  $13,457  50.  This  is 
probably  a  far  less  sum  than,  on  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  his  distinguished  opponent,  would 
show  that  he  has  received  as  extra  compensation 
during  his  career  of  service;  which  service,  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  him  to  say,  has,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  lime,  consisted  of  only  the  formal  routine 
of  light  military  duty,  at  comparatively  unimport- 
ant posts,  and  for  which,  a  calculation  of  only  his 
regular  and  ordinary  pay  and  allowances,  in  the 
several  grades  through  which  he  has  passed,  will 
show  that  he  has  received  (separate  and  apart  from 
extra  allowances)  the  large  sum  of  $127,000 — as 
will  appear  by  a  statement  in  my  possession,  and 
subject  to  any  person's  examination. 

I  do  not  desire  to,  and  shall  not,  draw  any 
invidious  comparisons  between  these  two  men. 
My  only  design  is,  to  show  that  General  Taylor, 
as  well  as  General  Cass,  has  received  his  share  of 
the  public  treasure;  at  the  same  time  I  am  candid 
enough  to  frankly  admit  my  belief  that  he  has  de- 
served every  farthing  he  received.  General  Cass 
has  received  nothing  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment that  others  have  not  received  for  simila'r  ser- 
vices. 

I  will  now  devote  a  few  moments  to  showing 
that  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  what  the  gentleman  pleases  to 
denominate  extra  allowances;  and  I  do  it  with  no 
malicious  or  improper  spirit,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  a  distiwguished  man's  character 
from  a  vile  aspersion. 

General  Scott  received  the  following,  (see  Doc. 
No.  G,  p.  41:) 

1.  For  a  per  diem. of  .f6,  from  Sept.  22,  1818,  to  17th  May, 

1819,  engaged  in  tlie  compilation  of  a  military  work  for 
the  army,  hy  order  of  the  War  Department,    $1,428  0» 

2.  For  a  per  diem  of  $8,  engaged  in  1824  in  re- 

vising infantry  tactics 1,104  00 

3.  Similar  services  in  1835 540  00 

4.  Compensation  as  author  and  compiler  of  the 

new  system  of  discipline  and  tactics,  and  for 
superintending  the  printing  of  the  same 5,000  00 

5.  For  a  per  diem  of  $8,  for  one  hundred  and 

eighteen  days' services  as  Commissioner  with 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  and  treating  with  the 
VVinnebagoes,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at  Chicago, 


Prairie  dii  Chien,  and  Rock  Island,  from  22d 
June  to  17th  October,  1832,  ($944,)  and  yiile- 
age  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Cliicago  and 
Prairie  du  Chien,  to  Rock  Island  and  back, 
2,980  miles,  at  40  cents  per  mile,  ($1,1^;) 
but  General  Scott  not  to  charge  for  army 
transportation  in  his  account  as  Major  Gen- 
eral      2,136  00 

6.  For  a  per  diem  of  $8  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  days'  services  as  Commissioner  to  treat 
and  make  arrangements  viith  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  from  the  11th  April  to  10th  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  ($1 ,952,)  and  iiis  expenses  during 
the  time,  ($358  71) 9,310  71 

Total 13,518  71 

George  B.  Porter,  late  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  for  services  similar  to  those  of 
General  Cass,  (see  Doc.  No.  6,  p.  38,)  received 
during  four  years  and  five  months $8,472  60 

I  might  also  refer  to  the  cases  of  Governor  Duval, 
of  Florida,  and  Governors  Miller,  Izard,  and  Pope, 
of  Arkansas,  and  others,  in  all  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government;  but  to  do  so  would  be 
consuming  your  time  to  little  purpose. 

But,  after  all,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  not,  in  his  own  legislative  career,  manifested 
any  antipathy  to  these  extra  allowances.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  the  bill  to  pay  the  widow  of  Joseph 
Nourse — which  was  for  the  payment  of  2^  per 
cent,  for  disbursing  moneys  whilst  he  was  Regis- 
ter of  the  Treasury — amounting  to  $23,582  72,  and 
whilst  Mr.  Nourse  was,  during  most  of  the  time, 
receiving  a  salary  of$2,400  and  $3,000  per  annum — 
was  under  consideration,  and  its  merits  were  fully 
discussed,  and  the  gentleman  could  not  have  mis- 
understood it;  and  yet,  when  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered,  he  voted  for  it.  The  gentleman's 
party  also  gave  as  a  gratuity  to  Mrs.  Harrison, 
widow  of  General  Harrison,  $25,000.  I  do  not 
give  these  instances  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
my  disapprobation  of  them — for  of  that  I  do  not 
speak — but  merely  to  exhibit  the  spirit  and  feel- 
ings of  the  man  who  has  made  many  of  these 
reckless  charges. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  direct  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  these  several  items  in  his  printed 
speech,  in  order  to  exhibit  its  unfairness,  and  the 
injustice  done  to  General  Cass.  One  of  the  charges 
in  his  account,  which,  up  to  1822,  was  allowed  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  runs  thus  in  the  gentleman's  speech: 
"  From  October  9,  1813,  to  July  31,  1831,  $1,500 
per  annum,  extra  salary;"  when,  by  referring  to 
Doc.  112,  we  find,  instead  of  being  for  "  extra  sal- 
ary," it  was  "  to  cover  his  expenses  for  office  rent, 
clerk  hire,  fuel,  stationery,"  &c.  In  noting  the  item 
for  making  treaties,  &c.,  at  Greenville,  Saginaw, 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  &c.,  he  closes  with  these 
words — "  Fifty  days  preparing  before  and  after  trea- 
ty;" leaving  it  naked  and  unintelligible,  and  con- 
veying the  impression  that  General  Cass  had  really 
put  so  much  money  into  his  pocket,  without  having 
performed  any  service  to  deserve  it;  when  the 
language  used  in  the  document.  No.  6,  from  which 
he  copied,  is  this:  "  And  for  fifty  days  extra  ser- 
vices, previous  and  subsequent  to  the  aforesaid 
treaties,  in  preparing  for  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  several  stipulations  thereof,"  explaining  this 
part  of  the  item  satisfactorily.  As  the  rules  of 
order  will  not  permit  me  to  state  why  he  has  re- 
sorted to  the  Procrustean  system  here,  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  determine  what  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  it.  In  his  second  statement,  which  appears 
to  be  general,  he  asserts  that  "  fifteen  hundred  per 
annum  extra  salary,  (the  same  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded,)  from  1813  to  1831,  nearly  eighteen 
years,  was  ^^paid  in  1831;"  which  was  years  after 
the  services  were  rendered.  Now,  the  documents 
and  the  accounts  stated,  show  that  the  several 
amounts  were  paid  in  1822,  and  thereafter  when- 
ever the  accounts  of  General  Cass  were  audited. 
There  was  no  postponement  or  refusal  of  payment, 
and  no  extraordinary  delay.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  inserted  in  his  speech  a  particu- 
lar and  general  statement  of  these  items  of  ac- 
count, and  in  his  addition  of  one  of  his  columns 
of  figures,  he  has  committed  an  error  of  more  than 
four  thousand  dollars;  and  it  will  be  se«n,  that  if 
he  had  entered  the  items  properly,  and  made  his 
calculation  correctly,  it  would  have  satisfied  him 
that  the  imputation  of  General  Cass's  charging 
twice  for  the  same  item  was  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  will  not  permit  me 
longer  to  dwell  on  this  portion  of  his  speech, 


which,  from  the  adroit  manner  in  which  it  is 
drawn  up,  is  calculated  and  perhaps  designed  to 
mislead  and  deceive  the  people.  If  such  was  not 
his  purpose,  why  were  not  all  the  items  of  account 
set  down  as  they  appeared  in  the  official  docu- 
ments from  which  they  purported  to  have  been 
taken.'  Did  he  act  upon  the  maxim  that  "  all's 
fair  in  politics .'"  I  should  be  glad  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  it,  but  all  the  circumstances 
are  so  strong,  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  ascribed  to  anything  else  than  a  disposition  to 
pervert  the  truth. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored,  as 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit,  to 
reply  to  this  charge,  and  whether  successfully  or 
not,  I  submit  most  cheerfully  to  the  candor  and 
good  sense  of  the  committee. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  another 
accusation  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Stewart,]  which  will  be  foundto  be  equally 
groundless  and  unjustifiable.     He  says: 

"General  Cass  was  once  a  great  lover  of  the  volunteers. 
He  was  a  volunteer  himself,  and  was  sometimes  called  the 
<  old  volunteer.'  But  now  it  was  on  the  recordt  of  Congress, 
and  there  wiis  no  escape  from  it,  that  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Cass  introduced  into  the  Senate  'a  bill  reducing 
the  pay  of  volunteers,  for  com  mutation  for  clotliing,ane-Wdrd.' 
He  knew  it  was  said  that  General  Cass  had  seen  the  Adju- 
tant General,  and  got  him  or  the  President  to  nullify  by  con- 
struction, or  veto  it  ex  post  facto.  He  might  have  found  it 
would  not  do  to  strip  the  volunteers  of  their  clothing  ;  hang- 
ing and  buminain  effigy  m\e,ht  have  been  unpleasant." 

To  such  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  might  be  very  unpleasant, 
and  I  doubt  not  it  would ;  but  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  as  high  moral  and  intellectual  character  as  Gen- 
eral Cass,  it  could  cause  not  even  a  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure against  the  perpetrators  of  such  an  act. 
Now,  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
paragraph  more  replete  with  willful  errors  was 
never,  in  so  few  words,  uttered.  The  volunteer 
who  first  made  the  charge  in  Mexico  had  not 
access  to  the  records,  could  not  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  therefore,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
under  undue  excitement,  and  from  false  informa- 
tion, he  did  that  which  I  doubt  not  he  will  deeply 
regret  when  he  learns  the  truth.  But  what  pallia- 
tion of  the  offence  can  be  found  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.'  All  the  facts  were  within  his 
reach,  many  of  the  circumstances  should  have  been 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  yet,  to  vilify  a 
distinguished  political  opponent,  he  resorts  to  the 
most  monstrous  misrepresentations.  That  gentle- 
man could  not  fi\il  to  remember  the  return  of  Col- 
onel Baker,  of  Illinois,  from  Mexico  to  this  Hall, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1846,  for  it  was  rendered 
memorable  by  many  of  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, and  exhibited  a  scene  which  we  all  hope 
never  to  witness  again.  Colonel  Baker  claimed 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  House;  and  after 
some  objections  were  obviated,  proceeded,  and  told 
some  most  unpalatable  truths.  In  his  remarks,  he 
said  he  had  been  deputed  to  come  here  to  effect  a 
change  of  the  system  for  supplying  clothing  to  the 
volunteers;  and  stated,  that  of  the  twenty-six  regi- 
ments of  volunteers  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico, 
there  were  but  two  or  three  who  were  possessed 
of  decent  clothing  for  the  campaign,  and  urged,  in 
the  most  impressive  and  imploring  manner,  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  he  proposed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  26th  July,  1847,  Lieutenant  McWilliams, 
Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  says,  in  a  letter 
forwarded  to  the  War  Department:  "  As  regards 
'  clothing,  I  would  prefer  the  clothing  instead  of 
'  the  commutation  thereof." 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1847,  Lieutenant  Ankrim, 
First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  speaking  of  the 
want  of  clothing,  says: 

"  The  dissatisfaction  has  been  on  the  increase  for  two 
weeks  past,  during  which  lime  several  have  deserted,  and 
others  haAfe  manifested  a  disposition  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple." 

And  again,  December  11,  1847: 

"  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  withholding  clothing  from 
our  service." 

Captain  Scott,  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
says,  November  23,  1847: 

"  Some  of  the  recruits  come  here  in  a  truly  destitute  con- 
dition. One  of  those  received  this  morning  had  but  one 
shirt,  and  no  shoes.  When  Congress  meets,  cannot  pro- 
vision be  made  to  supply  the  volunteer  recruits  with  clothing 
as  the  regulars  are  supplied .'" 

A  joint  application  was  also  made  by  officers  of 
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the  two  Pennsylvania  regiments  of  volunteers  for 
the  same  allowance  of  clothing  as  regulars  receive. 

I  have  also  extracts  from  letters  received  at  the 
War  Department,  and  written  by  Lieutenant  Ash- 
ley, Lieutenant  Gardner,  Lieutenant  Kinney,  and 
Captain  Carrington,  of  the  Virginia  volunteers. 
Colonel  Walbach,  commanding  depot  for  Virginia 
volunteers,  and  Colonel  Morgan,  late  superintend- 
■ent  of  the  recruiting  service — all  urging  the  depart- 
ment to  press  the  matter  through  Congiess  as 
speedily  as  possible,  as  the  volunteers  were  actu- 
ally suffering,  and  the  service,  in  consequence,  was 
much  injured. 

In  compliance  with  these  f3olicitations,  the  Ad  ju- 
•tant  General,  from  the  purest  and  noblest  motives, 
suggested  the  measure  to  the  War  department,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  recomfnended  it  in  this  strong 
language: 

"  I  respectfuily  repeat  the  recommendation  in  my  last 
niiniial  report  on  the  subject  of"  clothing  in  Jsind  for  volun- 
teers, in  lien  of  the  raoney  which  is  at  present  paid  to  them 
■a.s  a  coinm«tation.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
shown  the  necessity  for  this  change.  The  clotliing  provided 
by  the  volunteers  tliRmselves,  both  in  kind  and  quality,  is 
generally  unsuitcd  for  the  service,  and  often  proves  to  be 
deficient  in  quality.  Serving  in  an  enemy's  country,  ajid  at 
a  distance  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  it  can  seldom 
he  replaced  when  lost  or  worn  out,  and  always  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  Much  of  the  suffering  which  has  Iwen  experi- 
enced by  tliese  troops  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  proper 
clothing.  If  authority  were  given  to  supply  the  volunteers 
in  the  manner  provided  for  the  regular  troops,  it  is  believed 
they  would  be  better  clothed,  and  at  less  cost  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Government,  than  by  the  present  mode.  It  i-; 
tind.'.rstoo  I,  that  if  sucli  prevision  is  msde,  the  arrangements 
of  thi^  quartermaster's  department  are  such,  in  relation  to 
sopplying  cintliing,  that  it  can  readily  furnish  a  supply  to  the 
volunteers." — (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  66.) 

The  War  Department  havingadopted  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Adjutant  General,  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  call  out  twenty  thou- 
sand volunteers,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  with  the  substance  of  the  law 
alluded  to  as  one  of  the  sections.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  volunteers,  the  committee  in  tlie  Senate — 
composed  of  Messrs.  Cass,  Benton,  Crittenden, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dix,  Badger,  and  Rusk — 
'jnanimou.«ly  decided  to  report  this  section  as  a 
separate  bill,  and  thus  obtain  for  that  measure  more 
speedy  action  than  was  anticipated  for  the  bill  of 
whicli  it  was  a  component  part.  On  the  motion 
of  the  galiarU  Colonel  Davis,  (than  whom  no  man 
lias  shown  a  stronger  attachmeYit  to  the  volunteers,) 
the  committee  changed  the  phraseology  so  as,  in 
their  opinion,  to  render  the  condition  of  the  volun- 
teers in  the  matter  of  clothing  less  identical  with 
that  of  the  regular  army,  and  to  avoid  the  con- 
struction that  was  afterwards  teinporarily  placed 
upon  it;  and  the  section,  thus  modified,  was  re- 
ported by  a  member  of  the  military  committee  to 
the  Senate,  v/hich,  on  the  3d  day  of  January  last, 
passed  it  without  division  or  amendtnent.  (See 
Setter  of  Col.  Jeflf.  Davis,  of  the  Senate,  to  Wm. 
C.  H.  Waddell,ofNew  York  city,  June  28,  1848.) 
This  shows  clearly  that  it  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  fully  understood  in  the  Senate. 

Now  for  the  action  of  the  House.  The  bill  was 
sent  to  it,  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
says,  it  was  stated  to  be  a  bill  "  for  the  benefit  of 
volunteers;  and  it  passed  at  once,  without  inquiry 
or  opposition.'"  Is  this  true?  On  tlie  contrary,  the 
Journals  convict  the  gentleman  of  a  most  palpable 
and  unjustifiable  error.  No  man  should  prefer  such 
an  accusation  without  at  least  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts;  but  what  are  we  authorized  to  say 
of  an  honorable  member,  who  ought,  to  be  conver- 
sant with  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  who  makes 
siach  an  unfounded  assertion,  in  order  1,0  shelter 
himself,  and  condemn  the  "old  volunteer.'"  I 
have  no  doubt  I  might  easily  select  an  epithet  from 
the  gentleman's  own  vocabulary  which  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  present  occasion;  but  if  he  is 
not  callous  to  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  im- 
pulses of  the  human  heart,  his  punishment  will  be 
severe  enough  when  he  reflects  soberly  upon  the 
injustice  he  has  attempted  to  do.  What  were  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  upon  this  bill.'  It  was 
referred  to  the  Military  Committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Bntts,  Burt,  Wilson,  Haralson,  Dickey, 
Boyd,  Marvin,  Haskell,  and  Fisher,  (six  Whio-s 
and  three  Democrats,)  not  one  of  whom  was  hos- 
tile to  the  volunteers.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
they,  through  their  chairman,  (Mr.  Botts,)  report- 
ed it  back  to  the  House,  without  amendment,  and 
recommended  its  passage,  in  which  recoramenda- 
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tion  the  House  immediately  concurred,  and  the 
gentleman  himself  voted  for  it.  Where  was  his 
professed  attachment  for  the  volunteers  then.'  Why 
did  he  vote  for  a  bill  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
shameful  and  unjust?  Ignorance  of  its  contents 
does  not  excuse  him,  nor  does  it,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  m.itigate  his  offence. 

As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  Adjutant  General 
(of  which  the  gentleman  complains)  was  known. 
Colonel  Davis  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Mil- 
itary Committee  of  the  Senate;  and  General  Cass, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  declared 
that  no  such  result  was  intended,  or  believed  to  be 
deduciijle  from  the  terms  of  the  act.  Colonel 
Davis  was  thereupon  deputed  to  make  this  known 
to  the  department,  and  afterwards  the  order  was 
changed,  and  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
law  was  carried  into  effect.* 

Now,  sir,  this  brief  history  shows  the  participa- 
tion of  General  Cass  in  this  matter;  and  is  there 
another  Whig  on  this  floor  .so  regardless  of  a  proper 
sense  of  honor  as  to  attempt  to  distort  these  facts 
so  as  to  bring  down  odium  and  censure  upon  a 
gallant  old  soldier.'  If  there  be  such  amongst  us, 
I  know  him  not.  See  what  two  high-minded  and 
honorable  men  say  of  it.  Colonel  Davis  of  the 
Senate,  in  his  letter,  says; 

"  The  censure  cast  upon  General  Cass,  on  account  of  a 
bin  which  was  reported  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
Senate  during  the  present  session,  to  provide  clothing  for 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stales,  is  in  every 
sense  unjust." 

Adjutant  General  Jones,  (an  honest  Whig,  who  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  knows  no  party,) 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Felch  and  myself: 

"It  is  certainly  unjust  to  attribute  to  General  Cass  any 
agency  in  construing  the  last  act  of  Congress  in  any  way 
prejudicial  to  the  volunteers ;  and  I  may  add,  I  well  know 
that  his  views  are  always  liberal,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
last  to  advocate  any  measure  which  had  for  its  oliject  the  re- 
duction of  tlic'.r  jiaij  and  allowances.'" 

Sir,  I  close  this  part  of  my  remarks  with  com- 
mending the  course  of  the  latter  gentleman,  one  of 
his  own  party,  to  the  attention  of  the  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  advise  him  hereafter  to  imitate  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  charges  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Governrrenl  under  Mr.  Polk, 
have  run  up  to  ^60,000,000  a  year;  intending  to 
convey  the  idea  that  such  has  been  and  would  be 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government  under 
thepresent  Administration.  Now,  sir,  what  are  the 
facts?  The  expendituies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June 30, 1845,  were  exclusive  of  ths public  debt,  only 
$21,895,369  61;  those  of  1845- '6,  :f,26, 418,459  59; 
those  of  1846-7,  (during  the  war.)  $53,801,569  37.; 
and  now  that  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  proba- 
bly exceed  |25,000,000  annually.  How  can  it  be 
possible,  then,  that  he  should  gravely  state  to  this 
House,  in  another  portion  of  his  remarks,  that 
"  the  President  and  his  parly  could  take  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  itito  Mexico  ?"  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
Government  during  a  war  could  not  be  less  than 
$25,000,000,  and  tliat  of  the  balance  of  the  largest 
appropriation  made,  (f53, 801,569  37,)  at  least  one- 
third,  and  perhaps  one-half,  was  expended  in  this 
country  ?  This  can  be  ascertained  to  a  common 
certainty  by  application  to  the  proper  sources  of 
information;  but  my  estimate  I  believe  closely  ap- 
proximates to  the  true  amounts  expended  here 
and  there, 

Agam  he  says,  "  Mr.  Polk  had  found  some 
|I 7, 000, 000  of  debt,  and  had  now  run  it  up  to 
;JJ00,000,000  or  over. "  Now,  sir,  if  I  am  correct- 
ly informed,  the  national  debt,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1848,  did  not  ex- 
ceed but  a  fraction  over  :|C5,000,000,  and  of  the 
,516, 000, 000  loan  not  one  cent  has  been  expended, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  will  cover 
nearly  (if  not  all)  the  contingencies  of  the  war. 
But  why  does  the  gentleman  object  so  strongly  to 
a  national  debt?  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  his  party 
that  a  "  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing?''  We 


*  "Adjutant  General's  Office,  ) 
JVashinsiton,  June  14,  1848.  ) 
"  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have  to 
inform  you,  that  the  allowance  for  clothing  to  volunteers,  as 
at  present  h.xed,  has  not  been  diminished  fiom  former  rates, 
but  is  the  same  (.$-3  5'.)  per  month)  as  was  allowed  before  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  January  25,  1848,  and  more  than  one 
dollar  per  month  greater  than  is  allowed  to  soldiers  of  the 
regular  arnjy. 

"  Very  respectfully,  R.  JONES,  Jldjutant  General. 

"Hon.  Alpiieus  Felch, 

Sen<U*  UniitdStatat,  WatUngton,  D.  C." 


certainly  should  judge  so  from  their  legislative 
conduct  and  from  the  tendency  of  their  nu^a.-su res. 

The  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  has  made 
some  remarks  against  this  Administration  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  collection  districts,  and  has 
run  a  parallel  between  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  those  districts,  to  which  I  desire  to  advert. 
This  charge  was  made  against  Mr.  Van  Burcn's 
adminislraiion,  in  the  famous  canva-'s  of  1840; 
and  when  flie  Whigs  got  into  power,  they  appear 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  had  been  mentioned  during 
the  campaijin,  for  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  never 
attempted  ^to  remedy  the  evil,  (if  it  was  an  evil,) 
but  permitted  it  to  remain  untouched.  This  shows 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  they  did  not  see  the 
same  corruption  in  the  system  of  collecting  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  after  as  before  the 
election,  or  they  were  willing  to  give  it  counte- 
nance to  subserve  parly  purposes.  The  collection 
districts  to  which  the  gentleman  alluded  were  all, 
I  believe,  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
that  gentleman  could  give  some  good  reason  for 
their  retention.  Those  who  make  this  charge 
appear  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  some  of 
our  collection  districts  in  which'but  little  revenue 
is  collected,  are  important  to  the  Government  in 
protecting  the  revenue  from  fraud,  suppressing 
smuggling,  and  giving  facilities  to  our  coasting 
trade,  and  the  commerce  between  the  States.  But, 
sir,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  here  for  the  last  two  terms, 
should  not  have  brou2;ht  this  subject  before  to  our 
attention,  and  more  especially  when  his  party  has 
the  ascendency  in  this  House,  and  the  Committee 
of  Commerce,  to  which  it  appropriately  belongs, 
is  composed  of  five  Whigs  and  four  Democrats, 
and  judging  from  the  character  of  its  members, 
would  most  cheerfully  consider  any  proposition 
that  might  be  referred  to  them?  I  would  appeal 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Grin- 
NELL,]  than  whom  no  man  in  this  House  is  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  commercial  affairs,  and 
inquire  of  him  whether  he  believesany  of  these  cus- 
tom-houseSj&c. ,  can  be  properly  dispensed  with  ? 

Mr.  Grinnell  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  McClelland  proceeded.  If  the  com- 
plaint of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  be  well 
founded,  why  has  not  the  committee  taken  charge 
of  the  subject,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  dispense 
with  such  as  were  superfluous  ?  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  introduced  bills  for  several  new  collec- 
tion districts,  which  I  predict  will  not  yield  one 
farthing  for  ten  that  the  treasury  will  have  to  sup- 
ply to  support  them.  No  salutary  retrenchment 
can  be  made  until  our  laws  relating  to  commerce 
and  navigation  are  revised,  modified,  and  the  en- 
tire system  remodeled;  and  I  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 
With  this  view,  I  introduced,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, a  resolution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  reported  upon  favor- 
ably; but  after  it  had  passed,  itrwas,  upon  motion 
of  my  friend  from  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  J.  R.  Inger- 
soLL,  without  any  intention  on  his  part  to  defeat  it,] 
reconsidered,  in  order  to  permit  him  to  amend  so  as 
to  cover  a  revision  of  all  our  laws,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  then,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
design,  unfortunately  laid  on  the  table,  "  to  sleep 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  When  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  regulating  the  compensation  of  collect- 
ors and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  which  be- 
came a  law,  and  which  has  saved  the  Government 
annually  some  fifty  thousand  dollars.  My  friend 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay]  has,  for  sev- 
eral years,  been  laboring  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue.  And  Mr.  Walker,  (Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,)  at  this  session,  recom- 
mended a  reduction.  His  suggestions,  and  those 
of  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  were  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  has  been  reduced  from  $2,059,- 
617  86,  in  1846-'7,  and  |i,2,090,916  in  1847-'8  to 
$1,570,000  in  1848- '9.  Does  this  look  like  a  dis- 
position in  the  Democratic  party  to  throw  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  salutary  retrenchment  and 
reform?  Will  the  gentleman  please  show  any  such 
indication  on  his  side  of  the  House,  unless  it  la 
just  before  some  important  election  ? 

Gentlemen  had  complained  of  tlie  extravagance 
of  this  Administration,  but  in  all  cases  fall  to  give 
us  the  items.     It  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  sweep- 
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inf^  declarations  and  naked  assertions j but  far  more 
difficult  to  specify  and  particularize.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  takes  us  back  to  the  Presidency 
of  John  Gtuincy  Adanns,  and,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  growth  of  our  country,  its  territo- 
ries, its  trade,  commerce,  business  of  all  descrip- 
tions; without  reflecting  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  nations,  in  all  respects,  in  the  world — 
censures  Mr.  Polk  and  the  Democratic  party  for 
not  reducing  all  our  national  expenditures  to- those 
of  IVlr.  Adams's  administration.  Sir,  if  your  party 
ia  sincere  in  these  complaints,  and  if  you  are  really 
honest  in  your  professions,  (when  you  talk  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does,)  let  me  ask 
why  you  did  not  apply  the  knife  in  1841-'42,  when 
you  had  the  power?  Why  did  you  increase  them 
far  beyond  those  of  Mr.  Adam.s's  administration 
and  of  subsequent  Administrations.' 
in  1841,  the  expenditures  (exclusive  of  the  pnHic  debt) 

were $9d,193,840  29 

In  184-3 24,331,335  50 

You  then  were  hurled  from  power,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  succeeded:  and  look  at  the  diftereace, 
m  so  short  n  period  ! 
The  expenditures  (the  time  of  commencing  the  fiscal  year 

haviii!;  been  changed  from  1st  January  to  1st  July)  weie, 

for  six  months  in  f843 ^11 ,2.56,508  60 

In  1843-'44 •20,6.'i0,IO8  01 

In  1844-'45 ai,895,369  61 

Is  it  not,  then,  really  amusing,  here,  where  we 
know  each  other,  and  where  the  course  of  each  is 
closely  observed,  to  hear  the  AVhigs  lecture  upon 
retrenchment  and  reform  ?  Does  not  your  party,  as 
a  party,  vote,  almost  invariably,  for  the  largest 
appropriations,  whether  in  public  or  private  IdIHs? 
Are  you  not  for  a  splendid  government,  conducted 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale  ?  No  man  can  come 
to  any  other  conclusion,  who  has  watched  atten- 
tively your  course  of  legislation  during  the  last 
five  years.  In  truth,  one  of  the  great  differences 
between  parties  here,  is,  that  the  one  party  (with 
some  exceptions)  is  favorable  to  what  they  term 
"  liberal"  appropriations,  whilst  the  other  is  for 
scrutinizing  closely  every  item  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment just  as  economically  as  their  own. 

A  word  or  two  to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
Toombs,]  who  has  just  preceded  me,  and  1  have 
done.  He  says  General  Taylor,  if  elected,  will 
bring  back  this  Government  to  the  purer  principles 
and  policy  of  General  Washington;  but  he  most 
studiously  avoids  giving  us  any  idea  of  what  those 
principles  or  that  policy  are.  He  places  himself 
on  the  Allison  letter,  upon  which  almost  any  and 
every  construction  may  be  put.  From  it  you  can- 
not tell  whether  General  Taylor  is  in  favor  of  a 
bank  or  against  it,  for  the  sub-treasury  or  against 
it,  for  a  protective  tariff  or  against  it,  for  internal 
improvements  or  against  them,  for  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  or  against  it; 
and  for  the  Wilniot  proviso  or  against  it.  This 
is  your  candidate.  Seeing  such  is  your  mood,  and 
you  are  disposed  to  take  General  Taylor  without 
pledges,  and  without  any  avowal  of  principles,  and 
fight  the  battle  of  1840  over  again,  I  would  most 
respectfully  recommend  to  you  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  of  the  Hon.  Willoughby  Newton  (a  highly 
respectable  Whig,  and  recently  a  member  of  this 
House  from  the  Old  Dominion)  to  a  Whig  com- 
mittee in  Richmond,  in  February,  1844,  who  in- 
vited him,  I  believe,  to  assist  in  preparing  an 
address  from  a  convention  to  the  Whigs  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  letter,  speaking  of  the  contest  of 
1840,  Mr.  Newton  says: 

"  We  liad  a  long  and  arduous  contest,  and  acliieved  what 
we  supposed  a  glorious  triumph.  But  what  advantages 
have  we  reaped  from  our  labors.'  The  fruits  of  all  our  toils 
have  turned  to  ashes  on  our  lips;  and  we  may  truly  exclaim 
with  Pynhus,  '  one  more  such  victory,  and  we  are  un- 
done.' "  .' 

And  i f  your  anticipations  are  realized ,  that  period 
is  approaching.  But  in  my  judgment,  the  signs 
of  the  times  indicate  that  the  period  has  arrived, 
and  that  the  Whig  party,  as  the  party  was  known 
under  the  "imbodiment"  of  its  principles,  is  al- 
ready broken  into  fragments.  How  much  more 
noble  it  would  be  for  your  party,  sinking  as  it  is, 
to  be  defeated  contending  for  principles,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  most  salutary  advice  of  Mr.  Newton: 

"Let  me  adjure  the  convention  not  to  repeat  the  errors 
of  1840,  which  have  lieen  the  fruitful  source  of  all  our  woes. 
Let  them  remeniher  that  'honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  both 
in  public  and  private  life.  1  think  I  Icnow  sometliiug  of  the 
Virginia  chaiacler.     Uur  peopl«  are  liberal  and  ingenuous; 


th^-y  will  tolerate  an  honest  difference  of  oprinion,  sincerely 
entertained  and  honestly  expressed;  but  they  abhor  even 
the  appearance  of  dissimulation.  Let  the  convention,  there- 
fore, bnldfy  avow  the  principles  of  the  party — advocate  a 
national  bank,  eo  nomine,  and  without  circumlocution,  a 
tariff  with  proper  discrimination  for  the  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  our  great  domestic  interests,  and  such  other  measures 
as  they  may  ueem  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  Government 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Here  the  chairman's  hammer  fell,  and  further 
remarks  were  precluded. 


THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  BEDINGER, 

OF  VIRGINIA, 
In  the  HoysE  of  Representatives, 
June  22,  1848. 
The  Speaker  pro  (cm.  stated  tliat  the  business  first  in 
order  was  the  consideration  of  the  two  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  upon  which  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Virginia  [Mr.  Bedinger]  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEDINGER  said  he  regretted  to  encroach 
upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  House  by  the 
remarks  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  in  de- 
fence of  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Expenditures,  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  present  yesterday,  and  in  reply  to  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr.  Strohm,]  who  had  addressed  the 
House  yesterday  morning.  The  subject,  however, 
was  one  of  considerable  importance,  both  to  the 
House  and  to  tlie  country,  inasmuch  as  it  involved 
an  elaborate  attack  upon,  and  an  attempted  defence 
of,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
hear  with  patience  the  remarks  which  he  had  to 
make  in  defence  of  the  minority  report  which  he 
had  submitted. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  if  not 
by  violating  their  duty,  yet  by  usurping  powers 
and  jurisdiction  wliich  did  not  properly  belong  to 
them,  had  been  employed  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  winter  and  spring  in  preparing  a  labored 
report  of  some  forty  pages  upon  the  annual  report 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  convict  theSecretaiy  of  errors,  discrepancies, 
and  blunders,  which,  if  they  were  really  to  be  found 
in  his  report,  would  wholly  disqualify  him  for  the 
high  office  which  he  now  fills  with  such  distin- 
guished ability,  and  with  such  credit  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  himself.  This  report  proceeded  from  a 
committee  whicli,  until  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, had  been  regarded  as  a  mere  nullity;  its  ju- 
risdiction, duties,  and  powers  having  been  entirely 
super.seded  by  the  additional  powers  conferred  on 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1802,  and  by  the  si.x  committees  on  ex- 
penditures in  the  several  departments,  created  on 
the  .SOth  March,  1816.  But  even  if  the  powers  and 
duties  of  this  committee  had  not  been  thus  super- 
seded, its  original  jurisdiction  did  not,  as  he  con- 
ceived, extend  to  the  investigation  and  examination 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  B.  only  adverted  to  this  want  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  because  he  had  been 
compelled  to  inform  the  House,  when  the  report 
of  the  committee  had  been  first  presented  to  it, 
that  although  lie  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
he  had  not  been  aware  that  any  such  investigation 
was  actually  pending,  or  that  any  such  report  was 
about  to  be  made,  until  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  committee.  It  was  true  that  the  committee,  at 
the  first  and  only  meeting  which  he  had  attended, 
(for  the  reasons,  that  at  times  when  he  had  been 
summoned  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  room 
in  which  they  were  to  meet — they  having,  he 
believed,  no  regular  room  assigned  to  them;  and 
at  other  times,  he  had  failed  to  find  a  quorum 
present,)  had  appointed  a  sub-cominittee,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  of  which  he  was  one. 
But  lie  did  not  know  at  the  time,  nor  was  he 
informed  afterwards,  that  the  object  of  that  sub- 
committee was  to  go  into  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  knew  nothing  of  this  until  after 
the  report  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  even  if  he  had  to  procure 
procure  a  search-warrant  to  ascertain  their  where- 


abouts,and  to  participate  in  their  proceedings,  evet> 
if  those  proceedings  transcended  their  jurisdiction. 
hmighl  have  been  his  duty, also,  to  ascertain  whaE 
the  sub-committee  was  about  all  the  winter,  and! 
to  participate  in  their  deliberations  and  investiga- 
tions; and  he  assured  the  House  that  if  he  could 
have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  mawmtude  of  the 
work  which  they  were  about  to  undertake,  he 
would  have  made  an  eftort  to  have  iiad  a  hand  in- 
it,  if  it  had  only  been  to  make  some  effort  to  save 
then>  from  the  numerous  errors  into  which  they 
have  fallen  in  their  laudable  attack  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  He  owed  the  committee 
an  apology  for  not  having  known  what  they  were 
engaged  in  during  the  winter,  and  be  really  felt  it 
due  to  them  that  he  should  make  it.  He  had  actu- 
ally inflicted  i>pon  the  committee  a  serious  injury^ 
by  not  having  informed  himself  of,and  participated 
in,  their  great  undertaking.  For,  if  he  had  been 
informed  of  their  action,  it  is  very  probable  he 
would  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  he  never  could  attack  any  one  without 
informing  him  that  he  was  attacking,  or  meant  lo 
attack  him-;  and  if  he  had  informed  the  Secretary 
of  the  premeditated  attack  upon  his  report,  the 
com-mittee  would  most  probably  have  avoided  the 

j  numerous  and  "glaring"  errors  into  which  they 
themselves  had  heedlessly  fallen,  which  appeared 

!  in  almost  every  page  of  their  report,  and  which 
they  had  now,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  bla- 
zoned and  published  to  the  world.  For  he  was 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Secretary,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  their  action  at  first,  would  willfully, 
maliciously,  and  cruelly,  have  suffered  them  to  go 
stumbling  ot>  from  one  huge  blunder  to  another — 
here  attacking  tables  of  the  Register,  and  callings 
them  the  Secretary's  report;  there  mistaking  one 
book  for  another — committing  error  upon  error  ii> 
rapid  succession,  to  the  amount  of  some  sixty-four, 
in  a  report  of  thirty-nine  or  forty  pages;  and,  at 
every  step,  walking  deliberately  into  the  very  pit- 
fall which  they  had  digged  for  another.  He  said 
the  Secretary  was  a  merciful  roan,  and  he  did  not 
believe  he  v/ould  have  stood  calmly  by  and  wit- 
nessed this  reckless  suicide  upon  the  part  of  the 
committee.  Therefore,  he  repeated,  he  owed  the 
committee  an  apology  for  not  having  inlbrmed 
himself,  and  the  Secretary  also,  of  their  intended 
attack,  in  order  that  they  might  have  been  saved 
from  such  marvellous  blundering  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Secretary.  But  neither  the  Secretary,  nor 
the  Acting  Secretary,  had  the  slightest  intimatioi> 
or  suspicion  of  the  mighty  laboring  of  this  moun- 
tain, until  the  mouse  had  crawled  out  at  their 
feet! 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Strohm,} 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  had 
said,  on  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
elaborate  attack  preparing  against  him.  Sir,  it 
might  not  have  come  strictly  within  the  Jjale  of 
their  duty  to  have  done  so,  but  generosity  and 
courtesy  should  have  induced  them  to  withhold 
the  blow  until  they  had  warned  him  against  v/hom 
it  was  to  have  been  aimed.  Sir,  they  premeditated 
a  most  serious  charge — that  of  negligence,  or  in- 
capacity— against  the  Secretary;  would  it  have 
been  more  than  justice  to  have  informed  him  be- 
fore they  made  it.'  Sir,  it_, would  have  been  just, 
and  it  would  have  been  poUlic,  moreover,  so  to 
have  acted;  for,  by  so  doing,  the  committee  would 
have  saved,  not  the  Secretary,  but  themselves. 
The  perpetration  of  sixty-four  errors  in  thirty- 
nine  pages  would  have  been  spared  them,  and  they 
would  have  saved  their  reputation  both  as  account- 
ants and  arithmeticians,  and  as  generous  oppo- 
nents. There  was  but  one  ground  upon  whicb 
they  might  justify  their  not  having  informed  the 
Secretary  of  their  intended  attack.  Their  labored 
effort,  in  truth,  was  not  against  the  Secretary,  but 
against  another  and  very  different  officer — the 
Register  of  the  Treasury — who,  the  committee 
should  have  known,  was  not  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  could  not  be  removed  from  office  by 
him,  was  not  responsible  to  him,  and  whose  du- 
ties prescribed  by  law  were  as  different  from  those 
of  the  Seretary  as  the  duties  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Strohm]  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  or  as  the  du- 
ties of  the  Coininittee  on  Public  Expenditures  are 
from  those  which  they  have  attempted  to  jjerform. 
Mr.  B.  here  read  from  tho  act  of  Congress  of 
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September  2,  1789,  entitled  "  An  act  to  esUblish 
the  Treasury  Department:" 

"  Sec.  2.  That  it  sliali  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the  ijuproveniejit 
and  manaprement  of  the  revenue,  and  for  tlie  supjinrt  of 
public  credit;  to  prepare  and  report  estimates  of  the  public 
revenue  and  the  public  e.vpendiwres;  to  superintend  the 
cnlleclioti  of  the  revenue  ;  to  decide  on  the  forms  of  k(^eping 
and  stating  accounts,  and  making  returns,  and  to  grant,  un- 
der the  limitations  herein  established,  or  to  be  hereinafter 
provided,  all  warrants  of  mflneys  to  be  issued  from  the 
treasury  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  by  law  ;  to  execute 
such  services  relative  to  the  salaof  llie  lands  bidonging  to 
the  United  States  as  may  be  by  law  required  of  him;  to 
make  report  and  give  information  to  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  in  person  or  in  writing,  as  he  may  be  required, 
respecting  all  matters  referred  to  him  by  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives;  and  generaViy  to  perfono  al!  suck  ser- 
vices relative  to  the  finances  as  he  sh.iU  be  directed  to  per- 
form." 

Mr.  B.  continued.  It  would  be  seen  by  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  the  Secretary, 
that  he  is  not  required  to  keep  the  books,  or  to  certify 
the  condition  of  the  public  debts,  receipts,  and  expend- 
itures. He  is  to  prepare  and  report  estimates  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditures,  &fc.;  and  that,  even 
the  committee  do  not  pretend  to  say  he  ha.s  not 
done  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  They  alleged  no 
error  in  his  estimates.  Tliey  were  too  correct. 
They  had  been  too  fully  realized  to  admit  of  doubt 
or  question.  They  had  placed  the  reputation  of 
the  Secretary  for  sagacity  and  foresight  where  it 
might  safely  defy  the  attacks  of  the  committee  and 
of  every  one  else. 

But  the  attack  o^  the  committee  was  levelled — 
though  they  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
themselves — at  the  Register,  and  all  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted  upon  his  tables  appended  to 
the  Secretary's  report.  Now,  what  were  the 
Register's  duties,  prescribed  by  the  same  act  of 
1789?    Section  6  provided — 

"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register  to  keep  all  ae- 
counls  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money, 
and  of  all  debts  due  to  or  from  the  United  States;  to  receive 
from  the  Comptroller  the  accounts  which  shall  have  been 
finally  adjusted,  and  to  preserve  such  accounts  with  their 
vouchers  and  certificates;  to  record  all  warrants  for  the  re- 
ceipts or  payment  of  moneys  at  the  treasury,  certify  the 
same  thereon,  and  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury copies  of  the  certificates  of  balances  of  accounts,  ad- 
justed, as  is  herein  directed." 

Such  were  the  duties  of  the  Register,  prescribed 
bylaw.  It  would  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  Register  is  a  very  different  officer  from  the 
Secretary, and  is  wholly  independentof  him.  Now, 
every  error  which  the  committee  had  affected  to 
find,  is  contained,  by  their  own  showing,  in  the 
tables  of  the  Register  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  and  not  in  th.e  report  itself.  With  these 
tables  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  compare  them;  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  examine  them;  and  if  he  had 
disputed  and  refused  to  receive  them,  he  would  have 
violated  his  duty  and  the  law;  for  he  was  bound 
by  the  law  to  take  the  tables  furnished  and  certi- 
fied by  the  Register,  who  was  bound  by  law  to 
keep  the  books,  and  to  furnish  these  tables;  and 
these  tables  were  legal  evidence,  not  only  to  the 
Secretary,  but  even  in  a  court  of  justice.  Every 
error,  Mr.  B.  repeated  again,  which  the  committee 
thought  they  had  found,  is  in  these  tables  of  the 
Registe(»,  and  not  iti  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 
The  estimates  of  the  Secretary  are  not  disputed — 
they  are  not  even  alluded  to;  and  one  would  judge, 
from  reading  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  they 
either  regarded  the  Secretary  and  the  Register  as 
one  and  the  same  officer,  or  that  they  actually  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  examine, 
compare,  and  prove  the  tables  of  the  Register  before 
he  had  them  appended  to  his  report.  '  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  B.,)  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
never  ."shrunk  from  any  labor  appertaining  to  his 
office.  Every  duty  which  the  law  requires  at  his 
hands,  he  has  performed  with  alacrity  and  with 
consummate  ability.  The  Herculean  tasks  which 
have  devolved  upon  him  during  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, would  have  deterred  or  crushed  any 
one  destitute  of  his  ability  and  indomitable  energy. 
But  to  do  what  the  committee  seem  to  regard  as 
his  duty — to  compare,  examine,  and  prove  all  the 
tables  which  the  law  requires  the  Register  to  certify 
and  furnish  him  with,  in  addition  to  his  other  la- 
bors— were  a  task  which  no  human  being  eould 
accomplish.  This  the  framers  of  the  law  foresaw 
and  relieved  the  Secretary  from  those  labors  by 
creating  a  R.egister,  on  whom  they  devolved.  Ap- 
pended to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  sent  to  the 


House  on  the  8th  of  December  last,  there  are  Ihirlij- 
two  tables  from  the  Register's  office,  all  of  which 
are  dated  on  thefirstof  ih.e  same  month,  or  between 
that  and  the  8lh;  embracing  the  whole  operations 
of  the  Government  as  to  its  debts,  its  receipts,  and 
its  commerce,  or  from  1789  down  to  the  1st  of 
December,  1847.  These  are  contained  in  an  enor- 
mous library  of  folio  volumes.  Now,  if  the  com- 
mittee suppose  the  Secretary  could,  between  the 
1st  and  8th  day  of  December,  in  addition  to  other 
labors,  examine  and  coinpare  all  these  thirty-two 
tables  with  the  books  from  which  they  were  taken, 
they  give  him  credit  for  greater  laboring  powers 
than  any  of  his  friends  ever  claimed  for  him. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  f continued  Mr.  B.)  that  in 
their  supcrservieeable  zeal  the  committee  had  dealt 
their  blows  at  the  wrong  person;  and  wherever 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  occurs  in  their  report, 
we  should  read  "Register  of  the  Treasury,"  since 
it  was  that  officer's  tables  which  the  committee  had 
attacked,  and  not  the  Secretary's  report:  and  this 
was  a  fundamental  and  all-important  error  of  the 
committee.  Here  he  might  rest  the  defence.  But 
he  would  proceed  to  examine  the  attack  of  the 
committee  upon  the  tables  of  the  R.egister,  and  show 
that  the  sole  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  to  convict  themselves  of  very  many 
errors,  whilst  they  discovered  none  in  those  tables, 
though  ihQy  pointed  oiii  one  which  had  been  dis- 
covered long  before  by  other  persons. 

But  he  desired,  first,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  proceeded  in 
their  investigation.  The  committee  had  not  as- 
serted— had  not  pretended  to  assert — that  they  had 
at  any  time  applied  to  the  Secretary,  or  the  Acting 
Secretary,  for  information  or  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  researches.  But,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  such  information  as  they  had  gathered, 
and  such  tables  as  they  had  procured,  were  fur- 
nished them  by  clerks  in  the  Register's  office;  and 
these  tables  thus  furnished  were  not  signed  or 
attested  by  any  human  being.  Here,  then,  was  a 
committee  attacking  the  regularly  attested,  certified, 
and  legal  tallies  of  the  Register,  upon  the  bare  tes- 
timony of  certain  unsigned,  unattested,  unautho- 
rized statements,  made  out  by  certain  irresponsible 
clerks  in  the  Register's  office!  And  upon  such 
aulhorit)'  the  committee  asked  the  House  and  the 
country  to  condemn  the  Secretary's  report,  and 
the  tables  regularly  made  out  and  legally  attested 
by  the  Register.  Would  the  House — would  the 
country  place  any  confidence  in  a  report  made  upon 
such  data,  and  which  did  not  pretend  to  exhibit 
one  solitary  table  or  statement  properly  or  legally 
authenticated?  Would  the  country  compare  the 
properly-attested  tables  appended  to  the  Secretary's 
report  with  the  unauthenticated  copies  of  irrespon- 
sible clerks,  whose  names  are  not  even  attached  to 
them,  and  condemn  the  report  upon  such  evidence? 

iMr.  STROHM  interposed  to  explain,  and  was 
understood  to  say  that  the  committee  had  had  re- 
course to  the  books  themselves,  for  some  part  of 
the  statements. 

Mr.  BEDINGER  did  not  doubt  it.  But  how 
did  that  mend  the  matter?  Who  was  to  say 
whether  the  committee  had  copied  and  quoted  the 
books  accurately?  He  would  show  many  errors 
in  the  committee's  report,  some  of  which  they 
themselves  admitted.  How,  then,  could  he  rely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  their  examination  of  the 
books?  He  repeated  again,  they  had  not  exhib- 
ited one  solitary  authentic  copy,  record,  or  table. 
He  defied  them  to  produce  one  such,  and  he  was 
sure  that  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  condemn  their 
whole  report.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  errors 
of  the  committee  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  fact,  that 
they  appeared  to  have  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  compare  the  Register's  tables,  not 
only  with  the  books,  but  also  with  these  their  own 
statements,  which  were  not  furnished  them  by  the 
clerks  until  weeks  and  months  after  the  Secretary's 
report  was  sent  to  the  House  1  For  it  was  these 
statements  by  which  they  tried  and  condemned 
him;  and,  of  course,  the  inference  is  irresistible, 
that  it  was  by  those  they  supposed  he  should  have 
compared  the  tables  in  his  report !  But  even  allow- 
ing the  committee  the  full  benefit  of  the  clerk's 
unattested  copies,  and  their  own  examination  of  the 
books,  and  allowing  them  all  to  be  accurate  and 
correct;  still,  what  error  had  the  committee  de- 
tected ?    As  he  said  before,  they  hftd  discovered 


none;  they  had  pointed  out  and  called  attention  to 
one  only,  and  that  one  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hunter.,  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  an  error  of  !ijil,401,900  in  table 
G  of  the  Register.  This  error  had  been  discov- 
ered, as  he  stated  before,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hunter, 
of  the  Senate,  early  in  the  winter,  and  had  l>een 
long  since  made  public,  acknowledged  by  the 
Register,  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Mr.  B. 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  th.c  Hon.  Mr.  Ath- 
ERTON,  of  the  Senate,  dated  early  in  February  lust, 
callin.g  the  attentioti  of  the  Register  to  this  error; 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Atherton's  speec^li,  in  which 
it  was  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  This 
was  the  only  actual  error — he  appealed  to  any  un- 
prejudiced man  who  would  cai-efully  examine  the 
report — that  the  committee  had  been  able  to  point 
out;  and  that  had  been  discovered  for  them  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  theSesiate;  yet  the  com- 
mittee had  taken  as  much  credit  to  themselves  as 
if  they  had  actually  made  the  detection  themselves. 
They  had  usurped  the  thunder  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  claimed  it  as  their  own  I  With  the 
labor  of  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  then,  they 
had  shown  but  one  actual  error  in  one  of  the  Regis- 
ter's tables.  All  tl'.e  others,  called  by  them  errors, 
were,  in  fact,  (as  he  was  sure  every  one  could  be  sat- 
isfied who  would  carefully  read  the  report,)  merely 
misapprehensions  and  miscalculations  of  the  com- 
mittee themselves. 

Mr.  B.  would  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
whilst  he  exposed  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  errors 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  they 
would  at  once  see  how  very  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  such  a  report. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Strohm] 
had,  on  yesterday,  in  the  candor  and  honesty  of 
his  heart,  admitted  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee contained  errors,  and  expressed  his  wonder 
that  it  did  not  contain  more.  Mr.  B.  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  entirely.  It  was  strange  that  a  re- 
port got  up  by  such  means,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  contain  any  one  statement 
that  was  accurate;  though,  he  must  confess,  he 
thought  sixty-four  errors  in  thirty-nine  pages  a 
pretty  respectable  number  tor  any  report  to  con- 
tain !  The  first  great  error  which  the  committee 
fell  into,  was  in  wholly  overlooking  House  docu- 
ment No.  7,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
was  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  to  Congress  on  the  13ih  of  December  last, 
only  five  days  after  his  annual  report  had  f)een  sent 
in.  This  document  the  Secretary  was  required  by 
law  to  furnish  to  Congress.  It  contained  upv/ards 
of  400  pages,  and  in  it  might  be  found  much  of  the 
very  information  which  the  committee  had  accused 
the  Secretary  with  omitting.  This  important  docu- 
ment, in  which  the  very  information  which  thecom- 
mittee  cnuld  not  find,  is  literally  piled  up  to  their 
hand,  they  had  entirely  overlooked;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  had  frankly  confessed  that 
he  did  not  know  it  was  in  existence  until  he  had 
found  it  on  his  table  some  five  or  six  days  ago,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  mushroom  that  had  sprung  up 
therein  the  night!  Why,  sir,  it  had  been  laid 
on  your  table  on  the  14th  of  December  last;  atid 
although  it  may  not  have  been  printed  until  re- 
cently, yet  there  it  was,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  gentleman,  and  of  the  committee,  to  have  pro- 
cared  and  carefully  examined  it,  before  they  at- 
tempted tlieir  attack  upon  the  Secretary.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  laiu  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  furnish  this  document  everj^  year,  and 
consequently  every  member  should  have  known 
of  its  existence,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Stroiim]  frankly  confessed  that  neither  he 
nor  his  attacking  committee  knew  of  its  exist- 
ence until  the  other  day!  And  here  the  gentle- 
man's friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Conger]  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  had  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had  frequently  taken  that  doc- 
ument out  of  the  hands  of  the  printers,  after  it  had 
been  sent  to  them,  and  had  retained  the  index, 
thouo-h  they  had  repeatedly  sent  to  him  for  it;  and 
thus'^they  were  prevented  from  printing  it  earlier 
in  the  session. 

Now,  Mr.  B.  would  inform  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken;  and  he 
(Mr.  B.)  undertook  there,  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unequivocally  to 
deny  the  correctness  of  that  statement.  The  Sec- 
retary never  had  touched  or  seen  that  document 
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after  he  had  sent  it  to  the  House.     He  had  never 
sent  to  the  printer  for  it;  nor  had  he  ever  nutho-  ! 
rized  any  one  else  to  do  so.    He  had  never  sent  for  j 
any  proofs  of  the  documents;  nor  had  he  in  any 
manner  interfered  witli  it,  or  with  the  printing  of 
it,  since  he  first  sent  it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  CONGER  begged  permission  to  say  a  word  | 
by  way  of  explanation.     He  desired  to  say  that  in 
the  remark  which  lie  made  yesterday,  there  was  | 
an  error  in  relation  to  the  index  to  that  work.     In  j 
making  his  explanation  yesterday,  he  mistook  the  I 
document;  and,  to  set  himself  and  the  House  right  ] 
on  that  subject,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  that  ' 
he  should  hereafter  have  occasion  to  make  expla-  '< 
nations,  he  this  morning  called  on  thepublicprinter 
to  make  further  inquiries,  and  he  found  he  was  in  i 
error  on  the  subject  of  that  index  being  iti  the  hands  j 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  period  he  | 
yesterday  named.  There  was  no  index  to  this  doc- 
ument.    But  he  stated,  on   the   authority  of  the 
printers — and  he  knew  nothing  more  about  it  — 
that  proofs  of  that  document  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  that  they  remained  there  weeks  | 
and  weeks,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  of  the  de- 
lay in  furnishing  them  to  the  House.     This  expla-  j 
nation  he  made  in  justice  to  the  printers;   and  if 
there  was  a  question  of  veracity  between  them,  I 
that  must  rest  with  the  printers  and  the  Secretary  i 
of  the  Treasury.  ' 

Mr.  BEDINGER  again  asserted,  on  the  respon-  | 
sibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  j 
Secretary  never  did  send  for  proofs  of  that  docu-  1 
ment.  I 

Mr.  CONGER  did  not  assert  that  hesent  for  the  i 
report;  but,  on  the  authority  of  the  printers,  he  I 
stated  that  proofs  were  furnished.  j 

Mr.  BEDINGER  cared  not  what  the  printers 
might  say.     The  printers'  testimony  in  this  case 
was  somewhat  like  the   unattested    authority  of 
some  clerk  with  which  the  Committee  on  Public  i 
Expenditures  sought  to  affix  blame  on  the  Secre-  1 
tary  of  the  Treasury.     Yesterday,  the  gentleman  \ 
from  New  York  spoke  on  his  own  authority,  and  i 
now  he  furnished  the  authority  of  the  printers;  but 
he,  (Mr.  B.,)  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  i 
the  Treasury,  gave  it  a  broad  denial.     Whoever  | 
may  have  taken  the  document  from  the  printers,  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared.     It  was  not  the  Secretary,  : 
nor  was  it  done  by  his  authority.     He  then  read  ! 
several  extracts  from  the  document,  showing  that  i 
the  very  information  which  the  committee  accused  ; 
the  Secretary  with  having  omitted,  was  therein 
contained;  and  he  again  asked,  what  reliance  could  ! 
be  placed  upon  such  a  report .'  i 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  error,  committed  ■ 
in  the  very  outset  by  the  committee;  and  it  was  i 
fatal  to  the  whole  report.  | 

The  next  error  to  which  he  would  advert,  (he 
had  not  time  even  to  mention  all  of  them,)  wa.=i  an  ' 
errorwhich  thegentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Strohm]  frankly  admitted  yesterday,  of  $557,900  ] 
in  the  amount  of  stock  issued  under  the  act  of  1847,  i 
in  exchange  for  specie  during  the  quarter  ending  i 
September  30,  which  the  committee  have  left  en-  ! 
tirely  out  of  their  calculation  !  Now,  tliis  error 
was  admitted  by  the  committee.  How,  then,  stood  j 
the  case.'  Here  were  certain  gentlemen  who  un- 
dertook to  criticise  and  hold  up  to  public  condem- 
nation the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary.  They 
had  taken  a  whole  winter  to  hunt  out  errors  and 
pick  flaws  in  it,  but  had  succeeded  in  finding  but 
one,  (not  in  the  report,  but  in  one  of  the  tables,) 
which  had  been  discovered  by  other  persons,  and 
long  since  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet,  at 
the  very  first  blush,  the  report  made  by  these  gen- 
tlemen was  found  to  contain  an  enormous  error,  in 
one  single  calculation,  of  1^557,900'.  and  so  palpable 
and  glaring  was  this  error,  that  the  authors  of  the 
report  were  compelled  to  admit  it  at  once.  And 
this  was  an  error,  not  in  the  tables  of  a  third 
person,  but  made  by  the  committee  themselves, 
admitted  by  them,  and  for  which  they  alone  are 
responsible.  This  error  the  committee  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  It  vitiated  their  whole 
subsequent  proceedings.  It  was  the  leaven  leav- 
ening the  whole  lump;  it  was  the  poison  killing 
their  whole  work.  It  ran  through  their  report. 
Ay,  it  literally  ran  the  report  through  and  killed  it. 
They  admitted  a  further  error  of  !ji72,  as  charged 
on  page  63  of  minority  report.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Strohm]  shook  his  head; 
he  did  not  admit  it,  then.     Mr.  B.  thought  ho  liad 


done  so — it  was  an  error,  nevertheless.  Did  not 
the  gentleman  admit  the  error  of  three  cents  charged 
on  page  64  of  the  minority  report?  He  wanted  to 
show  the  House  that  the  minority  had  been  par- 
ticular, and  had  detected  the  small  as  v/ell  as  the 
great  blunders  of  the  conmiittee.  One  other  error, 
not  admitted,  might  be  seen,  as  charged  on  page  49 
of  the  minority  report,  where  the  committee  had 
subtracted  $3,186,500  from  $4,339,856,  and  made 
the  difference  §1, 143,356,  instead  of  $1,153,356;  in 
other  words,  the  gentleman  had  taken  8  from  13, 
and  left  4!  Now,  it  had  been  said  of  him,  (Mr. 
B.,)  by  those  disposed  to  slander  him,  that  he  was 
better  at  figures  of  rhetoric  than  figures  of  arith- 
metic; and  that  his  calculations  of  "eagles"  were 
better  than  any  he  could  make  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Nevertheless,  his  powers  of  computing  were  suffi- 
cient to  discover  the  monstrous  errors  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  committee.  He  could  at  least  sub- 
tract 8  from  13,  and  not  leave  the  remainder  4 ! 
Now,  this  was  not  a  very  great  error  of  the  com- 
mittee; it  was  only  $10,000.  He  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Plouse  to  one  of  much  greater 
magnitude.  In  table  D,  as  stated  in  their  printed 
report,  (here  Mr.  B.  held  it  up,  and  invited  any 
one  to  examine  it,)  they  stated  the  amount  of 
means  in  the  first  division  of  the  table  at  $102,779,- 
657  45;  and  in  the  second  division  of  same  table, 
it  is  stated  at  $112,779,657  45 — making  a  dif- 
ference of  07i/y  $10,000,000  in  one  table  I  They 
accused  the  Secretary's  report  of  errors,  but  here 
was  a  tchapper  in  their  own  ! 

Mr.  STROHM  reminded  Mr.  B.  that  he  had 
explained  this  on  the  day  before.  The  gentleman 
would  find,  that  when  the  amount  was  brou2;ht 
over  to  the  next  page,  it  was  stated  correctly;  so 
that  the  result  remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  BEDINGER  said  this  was  very  true;  but 
should  not  their  falling  into  so  great  an  error  as 
this  in  their  own  figures  teach  them  to  extend  some 
little  charity  to  the  statements  of  others?  Mr.  B. 
had  as  much  I'ight  to  charge  this  upon  the  majority 
report,  as  the  majority  had  to  charge  similar  mis- 
lakes  (if  any  such  there  were)  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Strohm]  had  said  that  por- 
tion of  the  minority  report  which  said  the  com- 
mittee had  been  very  lucky,  or  very  fortunate,  in 
balancing  one  error  by  another,  was  particularly 
rich.  Now,  he  (Mr.  B.)  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  particularly  lucky  in  some  portions 
of  their  report;  and  it  reminded  him  forcibly  of  the 
old  adage:  "  Certain  persons  are  remarkable  for 
good  luck."  He  would  not  himself  apply  this 
adage  to  the  majority  of  the  committee,  although 
some  persons  might  make  such  a  malicious  appli- 
cation of  it.  [A  voice:  "What  persons  are  remaik- 
able  for  good  luck  ?"]  It  is  pretty  well  known 
what  persons  they  are. 

Mr.  B.  said  his  time  would  not  allow  him  to 
specify  at  present  any  more  of  the  many  errors  in 
which  the  report  of  the  committee  abounded. 
Those  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
subject,  would  find  them  in  almost  every  page.  To 
recapitulate,  the  committee  had  overlooked  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  of  the  session,  filled 
as  it  was  with  the  very  information  which  they 
accused  the  Secretary  with  having  omitted  !  They 
had  mistaken  the  tables  of  the  Register  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary.  They  had  attacked  these 
tables  upon  data  procured  from  clerks  alone,  and 
had  never  produced  or  exhibited  one  single  table 
or  estimate  properly  authenticated,  or  even  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  anybody  !  In  one  of  their 
earliest  statements,  they  had  committed  and  ad- 
milted  an  enormous  error  of  $557,900,  and  this  had 
become  such  a  favorite,  such  a  pet  with  them,  that 
they  had  run  it  through  the  whole  of  their  subse- 
quent report,  and  thus  vitiated  every  other  calcu- 
lation !  They  had  made  errors  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, of  thousands  of  dollars,  of  hundreds,  of  fifties; 
and  even  down  to  the  pitiful  sum  of  tliree  cents,  had 
their  errors  extended.  No  rock  was  too  huge  for 
them  to  stumble  over,  no  pebble  too  tiny  to  trip  up 
their  heels  !  The  name  of  their  errors  was  legion 
— sixty-four  in  number,  and  thirty-three  millions 
in  amount!! — an  efficient  weapon,  truly,  with 
which  to  hope  to  batter  down  the  monument  of 
genius  which  the  Secretary  had  erected  when  he 
compiled  his  annual  report. 

Sir,  to  quote  the  language  of  a  great  man  upon 
a  diffsrent  ©ecasion,  th«  gentlemen  might  as  well 


have  attempted  to  storm  Gibraltar  with  a  pocket- 
pistol. 

Mr.  B.  w-ould  take  this  opportunity  to  say — 
what  was  well  known — that  the  consummate  abil- 
ity with  which  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
finances  of  the  Government  had  been  managed 
under  the  administration  of  the  present  Secretary, 
had  excited  the  wonder  and  elicited  the  applause 
of  many,  even  of  his  most  determined  political  op- 
ponents. The  finances  were  never  in  a  belter  con- 
dition— the  public  credit  never  was  higher. 

The  Secretary  had  been  authorized  to  borrow, 
on  stock  and  treasury  notes,  at  interest  never  hiijher 
than  six  per  cent.,  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars; 
none  of  which  had  been  sold  below  par,  and  three- 
fourths  of  it  above  par  for  specie,  at  a  premium  of 
$600,000;  and  this,  too,  during  the  prosecution  of  a 
foreign  war, and  whileinfiueniial  Whigmemberson 
that  floor  were  aiming  daggers  at  the  Secretary,  and, 
to  reach  him,  were  striking  at  the  credit  of  their 
own  country!  Compare  this  with  the  state  of  the 
public  credit  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, when,  accordiniT  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  made  id 
1830,  we  could  obtain  but  thirty-four  millions  of 
dollars  for  eighty  millions  of  stock  and  treasury 
notes.  And  who  had  forgotten,  that  in  1843,  under 
an  administration  voted  into  power  by  Whig 
votes,  and  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  with 
all  the  world,  the  credit  of  our  country  had  sunk 
so  low  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  employ  a 
financial  agent  to  proceed  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
beg  a  little  money  for  our  country  from 'he  crowned 
heads  of  Europe?  Had  any  one  forgotten  the  re- 
port of  the  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  12th 
January,  1843,  in  which  he  said: 

"  Tlie  repeated  failures  incurred  in  negotiating  at  home 
upon  advantageous  or  crcditiible  terms,  suggested  the  policy 
of  sending  an  agent  abroad,  for  the  i)urpose  of  endeavoring  ■ 
to  effect  a  favoralile  negotiation  in  England,or  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Accordingly,  a  gentleman  of  the  iiighest  consider- 
ation for  intelligence  and  integrity  was  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  left  the  United  States  in  July  last.  I  regret  to 
communicate  that  he  has  since  returned  without  aicom- 
plisliing  the  object  ofhis  mission." 

Sir,  (continued  Mr.  B.,)  the  proud  eminence 
which  our  country  now  occupies  is  in  admirable 
contrast  with  the  degraded  position  she  occupied 
under  that  Administration.  And  for  this  proud 
eminence  which  we  now  occupy  we  were  as  much 
indebted  to  the  admirable  operation  of  the  much- 
rfbused  systems  of  free  trade  and  the  independent 
treasury,  governed,  controlled,  and  managed  as 
they  had  been  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  we  vvere  to  any  other  cause.  Yet 
that  Hall  had  often  reverberated  to  the  thunders  of 
denunciation  against  those  measures,  and  predic- 
tions of  public  degradation  and  individual  ruin  had 
resounded  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
But  their  echoes  had  scarcely  died  upon  the  ear, 
the  startled  imagination  had  scarcely  comprehend- 
ed the  direful  prophecies  of  impending  ruin,  before 
the  wisdom  of  the  projectors  of  those  systems  was 
manifested  in  their  operation,  and  the  evil  bodings 
of  partisans  were  forgotten  in  the  universal  and 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country.  These 
systems  were  constantly  producing  converts  in  the 
commercial  communities,  among  merchants  and 
men  of  business;  and  the  voice  of  experience  was 
daily  proclaiming  to  an  attentive  and  intelligent 
people  the  beneficent  results  of  these  two  great 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  policy. 

Mr.  B.  said,  in  conclusion,  he  hart  not  designed, 
by  the  remarks  which  he  had  made,  to  cast  any 
censure  upon  the  majority  of  the  committee,  or  to 
impugn  their  motives.  He  had  no  doubt  they  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  what  they  had  deemed 
their  duty.  No  word  had  fallen  from  him  designed 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. If  anything  he  had  said  had  had  that 
efl"ect,  he  regretted  it  extremely.  But  the  plain 
truth  was,  the  committee  had  gone  beyond  their 
depth.  "  Like  little  wanton  boys  who  swim  on 
bladders,"  they  had_  ventured  not  exactly  into  a 
"  sea  of  glory,"  but  into  a  sea  of  figures;  the  blad- 
ders had  unfortunately  exploded  under  them,  and 
he  was  afraid  they  were  destined  to  go  down.  In 
homely  phrase,  they  had  gone  for  wool  and  come 
home  shorn.  They  had  gone  a  whaling,  but  the 
leviathan  whom  they  had  hoped  to  harpoon  had 
proved  a  rock,  against  which  their  fragile  bark  had 
been  shattered  to  pieces. 

The  morning  hour  here  expired. 
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INDIAN  APPROPRIATIONS. 

SPEECH    OF  MR.  R.  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  ARKANSAS, 
In  the  House  of  Representativks, 
July  6, 1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
Mr.  JOHNSON  said:  The  Senate  had  stricken 
from  the  House  bill  the  third  section,  and  he  asked 
the  Clerk  to  read  to  the  House  iliat  section,  so 
that  tiie  committee  might  know  what  had  been 
stricken  out  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  accordingly  read,  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.  ^Ind  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat,  for  the  Indians 
east  of  llie  Rocky  Mountains,  tlieresliall  be  iwo  superintend- 
ents of  Indian  affairs,  with  a  compensation  eacli  of  one 
thousand  six  hnndted  dollars  per  annum,  to  liave  the  general 
superintendence,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  such  tribes  as 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States  may  deem  proper,a'id 
whose  duties  and  powers  shall  be  those  defined  in  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  June  the  thirtieth,  eighleen  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  providing  for  the  orjjaniziition  o!  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs.  And  the  organization  prescribed 
by  that  act  shall  be  further  so  modified  tliat  the  number  of 
agents  shall  not  exceed  nine,  and  the  number  of  sub-agents 
six,  for  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except 
the  Indians  of  Texas,  to  he  assigned  to  the  charge  of  such 
tribes  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  may  prescribe,  whose  compensation  each  shall  be 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  agents,  and  for  the  sub-agents 
eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  and  whose  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  those  defined  and  prescribed  by  said  act  of 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four:  Provided, 
That  whenever  the  position  of  any  of  the  tribes  or  our  rela- 
tions with  them  may  become  so  changed  as  to  require  it,  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  may  so  far  exercise  the  power 
conferred  by  the  filth  section  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  as 
to  appoint  such  additional  sub-agents,  at  the  salary  herein 
prescribed,  as  may  be  actually  necessary. 

The  section  read  was  an  extraordinary  step. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  was  the  au- 
thor of  it.  He  had  no  question  of  the  gentleman's 
honest  and  earnest  disposition  to  do  everything 
that  was  wise  and  just;  and  yet  he  was  compelled 
to  believe,  that  the  gentleman  knew  little  of  the 
consequences  which  would  be  entailed  by  this 
enactment  upon  the  people  of  the  western  frontier, 
a  portion  of  whom  he  represented. 

The  gentleman  might  consider  it  arrogance  in 
so  young  a  member  as  himself,  (Mr.  J.,)  to  ex- 
press himself  so  freely  with  reference  to  any  action 
of  his  [Mr.  McKay's;]  yet  representing  those 
deeply  concerned  in  this  issue,  he  could  not  but 
speak  freely,  whether  it  was  to  the  gentleman,  to 
the  House,  or  to  any  other  party. 

This  Government  had  long  since  established  an 
Indian  policy.  That  policy  was  dictated  by  the 
interests  of  the  Union  and  benevolence  to  the  In- 
dian. Various  systems  had  been  attempted,  but 
the  present  had  been  found  to  be  by  far  the  most 
efficient  and  successful.  Most  unquestionably, 
where  our  intercourse  had  been  conducted  and 
sustained  by  force,  bloodshed  and  war  had  been 
the  consequence;  and  it  had  become  apparent,  that 
the  benign  influences  of  a  policy  dictated  in  peace, 
were  far  best  for  the  Indian,  as  well  as  preferable 
to  us.  What  was  that  policy  .'  It  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  peaceful  influence  in  the  bosom  of 
the  tribes,  backed  for  all  good  objects  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  this  Government;  an  influence  in 
itself  without  physical  force,  exciting  no  jealousy, 
and  attracting  confidence.  It  was  that  of  estab- 
lishing Indian  agencies.  Accordingly,  we  had 
found,  in  almost  all  the  first  treaties  of  the  present 
century  with  the  different  tribes,  that  stipulations 
had  been  made  which  established  agencies  to  con- 
duct our  intercourse  with  them. 

From  time  to  time,  these  agencies  had  been  in- 
creased, until  there  were  now  twenty-nine — dis- 
tributed mainly  upon  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  which 
States  were  immediately  and  vitally  interested  in 
the  subject  before  the  House.  Upon  their  con- 
tinued existence,  the  representatives  of  all  portions 
of  the  Union  were  now  called  to  act.  The  member 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay]  was  for  re- 
ducing the  number  to  nine  agents  and  six  sub- 
agents — leaving  a  large  number  of  tribes  without 
any  agency — or,  in  other  words,  amalgamating 
two  or  three  tribes  under  a  single  agency;  or,  as 
the  Indians  regarded  it,  destroying  their  nation- 
ality by  reducing  them  to  one  common  agency, 
one  common  government. 


If  it  be  not  to  one  common  government,  then 
the  smaller  tribes  amalgamated  could  not  consider 
that  they  had  any  agent  at  all.  Such  was  the 
absolute,  inevitable  result.  The  agent  could  not 
reside  constantly  or  permanently  with  more  than 
one  tribe;  and  the  tribes  with  whom  he  did  not 
reside  would  never  regard  him  as  equally  friendly 
or  just  to  them.  His  agency  in  their  matters 
would  even  be  regarded  as  influenced  and  dictated 
by  prejudice  and  favoritism.  Either  they  would 
be  compelled  to  travel  a  considerable  di.stance  for 
the  transaction  of  business  with  him,  or  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  would  be  consumed  in  traveling 
from  one  tribe  to  another.  He  could  not  acquire 
that  confidence,  nor  exercise  that  influence,  which 
hitherto  it  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  our  agents 
to  possess,  and  which  had  been  attained  alone  by 
a  residence  among  them,  and  an  identification  with 
them.  To  alter  the  system  now,  is  to  alter  cus- 
tom, which  is  the  Indian's  law,  and  to  violate  what 
they  all  regard  as  their  right,  so  long  as  they 
choose  to  insist,  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  pre- 
scription. 

Thus,  at  a  mighty  effort  at  economy  in  our  In- 
dian relations,  r^or  a  saving  of  eleven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  salutary  influence 
now  exercised  is  decidedly  impaired,  if  not  wholly 
destroyed. 

He  addressed  these  remarks  to  the  ^ood  sense 
of  the  House,  and  in  no  spirit  of  passion,  and  he 
appealed  to  every  member  of  the  House,  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  to  show  that 
his  deductions  were  correct.  They  knew,  that  to 
abandon  the  present  policy  of  an  agent  to  a  tribe, 
was  to  abandon  the  best  and  approved  policy;  they 
knew,  that  to  attempt  to  bind  different  tribes  to- 
gether, having  different  habits,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, in  some  instances  different  language  and 
origin,  in  others  existing  and  long-cherished  and 
deep-seated  enmities — to  attempt  to  place  such  un- 
der the  common  agency  of  one  individual,  would 
be  to  provoke  resistance,  and  alongseries  of  crimes, 
if  not  of  disastrous,  expensive,  and  cruel  wars. 

The  Seminoles  and  Creeks  have  been  divided, 
and  fought  each  other  for  generations.  Yet  it  is 
the  design  of  the  present  movement  to  unite  them 
without  their  assent.  The  Seminoles  protest  they 
will  not  bear  it.  The  Creeks  desire  the  union,  in 
order  that  the  Seminoles  may  be  reincorporated  in 
the  old  nation,  now  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  of  the  two;  but  they  oppose  this  meas- 
ure of  the  Government,  because  they  say  it  must 
and  will  widen  the  breach,  and  destroy  all  hope 
that,  by  mutual  concessions  and  consent,  it  may 
ever  be  done  hereafter.  There  is  no  tribe  more 
intractable  than  the  Seminoles,  as  the  Florida  war 
must  satisfy  all;  and  upon  their  own  declaraiion  I 
predict  Indian  difficulties,  and  the  future  conse- 
quent expenditure  by  the  United  States  of  fifty  to 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  quell  them,  to  say 
nothitig  of  intervening  hostilities  and  cruelties. 
Light  once  upon  our  frontier  the  torch  of  war,  and 
who  shall  tell  how  many  of  the  tribes  shall  be  in- 
volved, crowded  as  they  are  together;  how  long 
that  war  shall  be  confined  to  their  own  borders, 
and  how  great  shall  be  the  expense  of  its  reduc- 
tion, or  how  long  it  shall  last.' 

Such  are  the  results  endangered,  by  a  departure 
from  long-established  policy,  by  an  unwelcome 
change  in  our  existing  relations;  protested  against 
and  opposed  by  all  the  tribes  who  have  heard  of  it, 
and  advocated  alone  for  a  saving  of  ^11,650 — an 
economy  so  pitiful,  upon  relations  so  extended, as 
to  stamp  our  efl'ort  and  our  action  as  childishly 
impotent,  and  hopelessly  parsimonious. 

With  too  much  severity  he  could  not  character- 
ize this  attempt.  It  was  a  measure  that  had  never 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  the  bill  originally  contained,  as  reported, 
nothing  of  it;  but  it  had  been  inserted  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  single  individual — the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  McKay] — who,  though  upon 
a  committee  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  In- 
dian policy,  though  far  removed  from  the  scene 
and  the  people  which  his  action  was  more  imme- 
diately to  affect,  had  not  hesitated  to  father  it,  and 
urge  it.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  take  under  his 
peculiar  guardianship  our  Indian  relations  and 
frontier  interests,  extended  as  they  are,  without  a 
shadow  of  consultation  with,  or  regard  for,  the 
opinions  of  members  more  immediately  concerned, 
every  one  of  whom  most  decidedly  opposes  his  legis- 


lation, as  well  calculated  to  involve  us  in  border 
diflicukies. 

That  provision  was  introduced  by  amendment, 
after  debate  was  closed,  and  not  a  member  from 
Texas,  Mi.ssouri,  Arkansas,  or  any  State  imme- 
diately affected,  was  aware  of  the  intention  before, 
or  understood  it  at  the  time  it  was  added  to  this 
bill.  It  was  read,  of  course;  it  was  put  to  the  vote 
without  comment;  it  was  adopted  in  silence,  but 
in  violation  of  all  ordinary  modes  of  legislation, 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  as  proper  to  be  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  bill.  A  measure  of  that  character, 
when  it  comes  to  this  House,  should  come  heralded 
by  appropriate  standing  committees,  sustained  by 
a  report  upon  its  nature,  objects,  and  consequences, 
and  not  by  the  dicta  of  one  individual  merely.  Yet 
such  had  been  the  mode  of  procedure  here. 

Go  look  at  the  report,  and  appendix  thereto,  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Did  it  not  contain  sugges- 
tions upon  this  subject.'  Was  it  not  referred  entire 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Afl^airs.'  Had  they 
reported  in  favor  of  it.'  At  the  last  session  of  the 
twenty-ninth  Congress,  this  same  attempt  was 
made,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  not  seen  fit  to  renew  it;  and  now  there 
is  no  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  measure, 
and  there  never  had  been  any  report  upon  it.  I 
have  searched  to  find  such;  I  have  found  none,  and 
there  is  none. 

He  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  and  re- 
gret that  a  measure  so  materially  affecting  vital 
interests  should  thus  have  been  taken  up  and 
adopted,  without  the  recommendation  or  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government.  The  Executive  was 
expected  and  required  to  recommend  to  Congress 
all  necessary  legislation,  aflfecting  our  relations, 
foreign  and  "domestic;  yet  the  Executive  is  silent 
upon  the  subject.  The  Executive,  with  all  knowl- 
edge, and  all  means  of  knowledge,  is  silent.  If 
this  measure  was  necessary,  it  would  be  recom- 
mended; but,  do  it  yourselves,  at  the  instance  of  a 
single  individual,  and  not  only  do  you  take  action, 
whilst  completely  in  the  dark,  presuming  you  know 
more  than  the  Executive,  who  should  know  all, 
but  you  at  the  same  time  release  the  Executive 
from  all  responsibiltty  for  the  results  which  may 
follow;  you  change  established  customs,  and  you 
enact  a  violation,  in  many  instances,  of  treaty  stip- 
ulations, establishing  agencies  for  diflferent  Indian 
tribes. 

Many  additional  tribes,  by  recent  acquisitions, 
are  thrown  within  our  borders;  many  others, 
already  ours,  are  in  daily  contact  with  our  people 
upon  the  track  of  emigration  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Our  supervision  for  the  security  of  our 
people  should  be  extended,  our  agencies  increased; 
yet  this  is  a  proposition  to  cut  down  the  number, 
from  twenty-nine  to  fifteen. 

In  passing  this  measure,  (said  Mr.  J.,)  you  are 
enacting  the  will,  as  he  believed  and  averred,  of  a 
subordinate  officer  of  the  Executive  department, 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  tlie  member  from 
North  Carolina,  and  you  are  adopting  it  because 
thatmemberpossessesyours.  You  adoptitblindly, 
upon  his  suggestion,  without  a  statement  of  facts, 
or  endorsement,  from  any  one  of  your  own  com- 
mittees; whilst  he  adopts  it  blindly,  upon  the  judg- 
ment or  wishesof  the  Comtuissioner;  not  dreaming 
of  consequences  we  cannot  but  dread. 

The  policy  of  the  bureau  was  unfortunate  for 
the  West.  Its  head  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  passionate,  jealous,  and  stubborn 
race.  The  blunders  of  the  past  had  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands,y  es,  millions,  he  could  say  with 
truth,  for  the  whole  Florida  war  alone  was  pro- 
duced by  a  blunder.  The  Commissioner  had  yet 
to  be  educated  in  his  department,  and  for  it.  He 
had  but  one  regret— it  was,  not  that  the  treasury, 
but  that  the  blood  of  the  frontiers,  and  outraged 
humanity,  ntiust  be  the  price. 

Why  does  not  the  Commissioner  reduce  the.se 
agencies,  if  it  be  right.'  The  President  has  the 
full  power  to  do  so  at  will.  Such  is  the  law.  Why 
come  to  Congress  for  a  law  compelling  it.'  Be- 
cause the  President  will  not  undertake  a  policy,  the 
results  of  which  he  cannot  foresee,  and  which  may 
involve  the  close  of  his  Administration  in  unneces- 
sary bloodshed  and  disaster.  But  tlie  Commis- 
sioner is  ambitious  of  this  experiment,  and  a 
famous  administration  of  his  bureau. 

Attempts  hitherto  have  been  made  to  unite  Choc- 
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taws  and  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks  and  Seminoles. 
They  have  steadily  resisted,  and  nothing  has  re- 
sulted beyond  additional  exasperation. 

The  manner  in  which  this  measure  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  warmth  of  the  Indian's  feeling, 
may  be  conceived  when  he  told  this  committee, 
that  at  a  time  when,  recently,  this  union  was  sug- 
gested of  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  themostrenowned 
leader  of  the  Seminoles  proclaimed,  that  if  this 
measure  was  to  subject  his  people  to  the  Creeks, 
he  would  take  his  rifle  upon  his  shoulder  and  lead 
his  people  to  the  prairies;  but  that,  before  they 
left,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Seminole  to  leave 
his  mark  upon  his  enemy. 

As  a  question  of  economy,  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  measure?  The  retrenchment  alleged 
is  §11,650.  The  sum  is  insignificant.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  almost  certainly  be  in- 
volved in  war  between  the  tribes.  They  have  been 
crowded  together  upon  our  frontier;  and  when  war 
shall  occur  between  any  two  of  the  tribes,  who 
shall  say  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  remaining 
tribes  will  take  part?  or  how  long  before  the  fron- 
tiers shall  be  involved,  and  this  Government  be- 
come the  chief  actor  in  it?  or  how  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars  it  shall  cost  to  attain  that  peace 
and  security  which  now  are  ours?  Viewing  it  as 
a  measure  of  economy,  unembarrassed  with  a 
single  consideration  of  humanity,  or  the  duty  of 
this  Government  to  preserve  peace  upon  the  fron- 
tier and  between  the  tribes,  it  is  most  unprom- 
ising. Our  guardianship  is  to  cost  us  most  heavily; 
no  one  can  tell  how  heavily. 

This  Government,  at  an  expense  of  millions 
and  millions,  had  removed  these  Indians  to  our 
frontier.  Backed  by  the  whole  treasury  to  effect 
this  policy,  their  lands  have  been  purchased  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  people 
of  the  interior  relieved  of  the  danger  and  disad- 
vantages of  their  presence.  Where  this  has  been 
impracticable  peacefully  and  fairly,  fraud,  force, 
and  war  have  followed,  until,  from  Florida  to  the 
lakes,  the  Indians  have  been  transplanted  to  the 
West.  The  Florida  war  cost  millions,  expended 
alone  in  carrying  out  the  emigration  policy;  and 
they  have  been  transferred  by  force,  after  years  of 
misery,  and  an  expenditure  of  millions.  There  they 
now  sit,  crowded  together  upon  us  and  each  other, 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  warriors,  of  tribes 
unfriendly  with  each  other  and  discontented  with 
us;  and  you  refuse  us  this  pitiful  amount — notas  an 
experiment  to  preserve  us  in  peace  and  security,  but 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  approved  through  years  of  trial. 
With  those  Indians  in  the  midst  of  you,  you  liave 
emptied  the  treasury  for  your  own  peace;  and  now, 
sitting  in  security,  you  vote  war  to  the  frontier,  to 
indulge  a  spirit  of  parsimony,  and  the  experiments 
of  a  Commissioner,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  us. 
He  begged  to  express  his  solemn  convictions 
that  the  course  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  this 
House,- if  they  should  support  him  in  his  present 
plans,  was  destined  to  bring  upon  our  Indians  and 
our  frontier  people  all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian 
war.  He  could  not  too  highly  reprobate  such 
legislation,  or  such  suggestions  from  the  Indian 
Bureau,  the  head  of  which,  in  security  himself, 
could  not  realize  or  appreciate  the  dangers  of 
others.  Such  a  bureau  should  never  again  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  man  who  resides  east 
of  the  IVlississippi.  Forever  hereafter  he  should 
protest  against  it.  It  should  be  confided  to  some 
man  from  some  frontier  State,  possessed  of  some 
knowledge  of  Indian  character.  It  should  be  filled 
by  some  man  identified  with  some  frontier  State, 
so  that  the  folly  of  his  policy  should  involve  him, 
as  well  as  his  people,  in  the  common  disaster,  and 
so  that  he  should  feel  a  direct  responsibility  to  the 
t)cople  involved — a  responsibility  which  could  not 
then  be  escaped,  but  wliich  is  not  felt  by  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner. 

We  have  no  tribes  so  peaceful,  none  so  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated,  as  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws.  It  has  been  attempted  to  unite  them  and 
their  affairs  under  a  common  agency.  The  union 
is  protested  against  bitterly,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
■will  be  destructive  of  all  good  feeling,  and  most 
unfortunate.  But  it  is  not  only  opposed  to  good 
policy:  it  is,  if  perpetrated,  an  absolute  violation 
of  a  solemn  treaty  obligation.  That  obligation  is 
in  the  following  words: 

"  Ninth  article,  treaty  of  Pontotoc. 
"  There  shall  be  an  agent  kept  with  tlie  Chickasavvs  so 


long  as  they  live  within  the  limits  of  the  (Jiiited  States  as  a 
nation,  either  within  the  limits  of  the  States  where  they 
now  reside  or  at  any  other  place." 

Thus  is  this  action  to  be  a  violation  of  absolute 
law,  and  of  the  customs  of  the  tribes,  which,  to 
them,  are  as  sacred  as  law.  The  measure  is  an  out- 
r.i?e  too  palpable  in  this  light  to  justify  its  contin- 
ued elaboration. 

He  then  commented  on  the  proposed  adjust- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  that  were  to  be 
retained,  the  salary  of  an  agent  being  decreased 
from  $1,500  to  $1,200,  and  that  of  a  sub-agent  in- 
creased from  JJ750  to  §800.  Now,  he  asked,  where 
they  would  find  intelligent  and  upright  men — men 
who  were  fit  to  transact  the  business  that  devolved 
on  these  agents — men  who  could  exercise  the  requi- 
site influence  over  the  Indians — for  tiie  salary  now 
proposed  ?  These  agencies  required  men  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment;  and  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  served  ?  They  go 
from  civilized  life  to  reside  with  Indian  tribes;  they 
become  exiles  from  all  the  associations  which  make 
existence  pleasant,  to  endure  hardships  and  be 
subject  to  perils;  and  for  this  a  salary  of  !jil,500 
was  deemed  too  much,  and  §1,200  an  ample  re- 
muneration. 

Now,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  better  to  have  no 
agents  than  those  that  were  incompetent.  Many 
of  these  a2:encies  were  of  the  very  highest  responsi- 
bility. The  agents  were  in  the  receipt  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  disbursement  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  if  they  were  not  men  of  integrity,  great 
losses  would  be  sustained  through  them,  and  un- 
happy differences  created  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Government.  Men  that  had  the  requisite  talent 
and  integrity  were  therefore  essentially  necessary. 
But  such  men  having  regard  for  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life,  would  not  lemain  with  the  Indians  for 
$1,200  a  year.  Was  it  right  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  make  so  discouraging  a  proposition 
to  them  ?  The  whole  policy  was  wrong — wrong 
in  relation  to  the  agents,  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
ourselves.  Probably  it  would  be  urged  that  the 
salaries  of  these  agents  should  be  reduced  because 
the  Governrnent,  by  legal  enactment,  had  made 
provision  to  furnish  them  with  houses.  Well,  if 
that  were  done,  there  might  be  less  objection. 
But  no  such  provision  was  made,  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  had  placed  such  a  con- 
struction upon  the  law  as  to  render  it  void  and  of 
no  force.  If  this  kind  of  construction  is  to  be  put 
upon  acts  of  Congress,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  security  they  had  for  the  inviolability  of 
treaty  stipulations  ? 

But  again:  there  was  another  thing  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  A 
nev/  principle  had  been  introduced  in  the  payment 
of  annuities,  which  he  was  satisfied  would  not  be 
productive  of  any  benefit  to  anybody.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  had  undertaken  to  in- 
sist upon  the  payment  of  Indian  annuities  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  different  tribes  by  a  per 
capita  distribution.  When  an  Indian  tribe  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Government,  by  which  it  was  to 
i-eceive  money  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  that 
treaty  was  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  tribe  with 
the  commissioners  of  this  Government.  In  some 
of  these  treaties  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
promised  annuities  should  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  or 
headmen,  or  in  such  manner  as  they  might  direct. 
In  many  others  this  stipulation  was  left  out. 

But  whether  the  treaty  contained  such  a  clause 
or  not,  he  held  that  the  proper  course  was  equally 
plain.  The  Government  afiects  to  consider  the  In- 
dian tribes  as  independent  nations;  and  how  does  it 
deal  with  other  independent  nations  in  such  mat- 
ters? Does  it  ever  attempt,  either  in  making  or 
fulfilling  treaties,  or  in  any  other  transactions  with 
other  nations,  to  recognize  or  deal  with  any  in- 
dividuals other  than  the  constituted  authorities? 
What  would  have  been  said  to  a  proposition  to 
divide  the  fifteen  millions  paid  for  Louisiana  per 
capita  among  the  French  people?  Yet  the  only 
difference  between  the  French  nation  and  the  In- 
dian tribes,  so  far  as  the  propriety  of  such  a  course 
was  concerned,  was,  that  the  French  were  able  to 
protect  their  rights,  and  the  Indian  tribes  were 
not. 

The  Creek  nation  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  cer- 
tain annuities  should  be  paid  to  the  chiefs.  The 
Government  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 


manner  in  which  the  chiefs  disposed  of  the  moneys 
received  under  that  treaty;  yet  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  had  taken  the  ground,  that  the 
chiefs  did  not  use  it  properly,  and  for  that  rea- 
son alone  had  caused  efforts  to  be  made  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  have  it  taken  from  the  chiefs  and 
paid  to  individuals  per  capita. 

Another  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Seminoles 
— made  asall  such  treaties  are, with  the  headmen  of 
the  tribe.  By  this  treaty,  also,  annuities  are  to  be 
paid.  The  treaty  does  not  specify  to  whom,  but  no 
one  could  doubt  who  ought  to  be  paid.  No  one 
could  doubt  for  a  moment  the  propriety  of  paying 
those,  and  and  only  those,  who  constituted  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe.  The  chiefs  or  headmen  made 
the  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  tribe,  and  to  them,  as  its 
proper  representatives,  the  money  should  be  paid. 
But  instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  the  Commis- 
sioner had  caused  them  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had 
no  government  at  all,  and  their  moneys  to  be  paid 
per  capita.  By  his  instructions,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  called  together  and  required 
to  meet  the  agent,  and  for  this  purpose  to  travel 
considerable  distances.  When  tiiey  met,  the 
agent  paid  to  each  his  proportionate  driblet,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  amazing  sum  of  ijl  50  apiece  ! 
For  this  poor  pittance,  they  were  required,  in  many 
instances,  to  travel  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles, 
that  each  might  receive  his  proportion,  instead  of 
having  it  paid  to  the  government  of  the  tribe,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  might  be  thought  best  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

Now,  what  was  the  natural,  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  policy?  Was  it  not  obviously  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs  and  break  down  the 
government  of  the  tribe?  And  was  not  that  in 
effect  destroying  our  own  influence  ?  For  how  was 
this  Government  to  act  upon  the  different  tribes,  if 
it  was  not  through  the  medium  of  their  chiefs  and 
headmen?  How  were  all  those  plans  of  improve- 
ment and  reform  the  Commissioner  is  so  fond  of 
talking  about  in  his  reports,  to  be  disseminated  and 
carried  into  efl'ect,  if  not  through  the  chiefs?  And, 
what  was  of  far  more  importance  to  his  constitu- 
ents, when  causes  of  dissension  arose  between  the 
different  tribes,  how  were  hostilities  to  be  prevent- 
ed but  through  the  influence  of  the  chiefs?  As  a 
matterof  common, ordinary  prudence, in  protecting 
our  own  interests,  we  ought  to  foster  and  cherish 
such  an  influence,  instead  of  breaking  it  down,  or 
suffering  others  to  do  so.  But,  in  his  opinion,  there 
was  a  far  higher  principle  involved.  We  had  de- 
rived this  broad  land  from  these  tribes,  and  we  owe 
it  to  them,  on  every  principle  of  justice  as  well  as 
humanity,  to  endeavor,  by  all  proper  means,  to 
preserve  them  and  improve  their  condition.  Our 
Indian  policy  heretofore  has  had  that  object  in 
view.  It  has  been  liberal,  enlightened, and  humane. 
By  treating  with  them  as  independent  nations,  we 
have  taught  them  to  respect  their  national  charac- 
ter. By  stationing  efficient  resident  agents  among 
them,  we  have  secured  a  salutary  influence  over 
their  councils.  By  educating  their  youths  in  our 
own  schools,  we  have  inculcated  our  own  maxima 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  respect  for  constituted 
authorities.  By  sending  amongst  them  the  minis- 
ters of  our  holy  religion,  we  have  endeavored  to 
inspire  them  with  the  pure  and  elevated  morality 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  is  this  House  nov/ 
prepared  to  adopt  a  course  utterly  subversive  of 
all  our  former  policy?  Will  it  aid  the  Commis- 
sioner in  his  attempts  to  impair  the  influence  and 
efficiency  of  the  agents,  to  break  down  the  author- 
ity of  the  chiefs  and  rulers,  and,  by  amalgamating 
diflferent  tribes  together,  to  destroy  their  separate 
national  organization,  in  fact  their  very  existence 
as  tribes?  Unhappily,  the  work  was  commenced 
last  session  by  the  passage  of  an  act  emanating 
from  the  same  source,  declaring  all  contracts  made 
by  Indians  void — an  enactment  which,  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  dishonesty,  and  offering  a  premium 
on  repudiation,  has  done  more  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  Christian  ministers,  than  the  combined 
operation  of  all  the  evil  influences  which  the  Com- 
missioner so  feelingly  deprecates  in  his  reports. 

Mr.  J.  was  continuing  his  comments  on  this 
subject  when  his  hour  expired,  and  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resuming  his  seat. 

Mr.  WENTWORTH  relinquished  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  committee  at  this  time,  but  would 
reserve  all  he  had  to  say  for  a  future  opportunity. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  enumerated  the  small  number 
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of  forts  along-  the  frontier,  while,  on  that  sam-e  ex- 
tended line,  there  was  a  body  or40,000  Indian  war- 
riors. If  hostilities  should  break  out  between  two 
tribes,  how^inuch  more  money  would  it  cost  us  to 
quiet  them  ag-ain  than  to  keep  ien  times  the  present 
numl)er  of  agents  among  them  !  Our  difficulty  with 
the  Cherokees  had  cost  the  United  States,  first  and 
last,  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  commissions,  del- 
egations, and  heavy  donations.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  lived  in  a  land  of  peace,  and, 
cifter  putting;  the  Indians  on  the  people  of  Arkansas, 
now  refused  them  security  against  Indian  outbreaks 
and  massacres,  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  saving 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  insertion 
of  an  amendment  like  this  in  an  appropriation  bill 
Jiarl  been  well  styled,  in  another  place,  "Vicious 
legislation."  It  had  nothing  to  do  there.  This 
change  in  our  Indian  policy  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
was  .strongly  opposed  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
The  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  deprecate  it  as 
fraught  with  mischief;  so  did  the  Creeks  and  Sem- 
inoles.  As  to  the  saving  proposed,  if  that  was  tlie 
object,  the  President  had  it  in  his  power  now  to 
cut  off  every  sub-agency  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 
He  could  reorganize  the  agencies  iti  any  manner 
iie  thought  proper;  and  if  any  were  found  super- 
fluous, could  discontinue  them.  To  pass  this 
amendment,  wouid  relieve  him  from  responsibility, 
and  jeopard  the  continuance  of  peace  on  our  fron- 
tier. It  was  tire  work  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  who  held  closet  communications 
with  members, who  naturally  attributed  great  weight 
to  his  opinions,  and  acted  honestly  under  their  view 
of  the  case.  But  ii-e  hoped  they  would  concur  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  strike  out  the 
section  entirely. 


NECESSITY  FOR  PARTY  ORGANIZATION. 

SPEECH    OF  MR.   HOWELL   COBB, 

OF  GEORGIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  1,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropri- 
ation Bill. 
Mr.  COBB  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
offer  to  the  committee,  I  propose  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample just  set  me  by  my  colleague,  [JVIr.  Toombs,] 
and  discuss  party  politics  generally,  and  "  no-party 
and  no-principle  platforms"  in  particular.  Not 
only  in  this  House,  but  in  the  party  press  of  the 
country,  thei-e  are  some  new  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines put  forth  by  the  Whig  party,  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  I  propose  to  inquire,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  far  they  are  justified  upon 
sound  principles  of  political  philosophy,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  past  experience  and  history  of  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stew- 
art]— in  reply  to  whom  I  shall  say  a  very  few 
words  only,  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
mercy  excited  in  my  bosom  for  that  gentleman  by 
the  excoriating  reply  just  made  to  his  speech  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McClelland] — 
has  not  only  attacked  the  platform  upon  which 
the  Democratic  party  professed  to  stand  in  the 
coming  contest,  but  has  denounced  everything  like 
party  organization.  He  informs  us  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  party  organization  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  party  lines  obliterated— when  men 
should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Republic  irrespective  of  all  party  consideration— 
when  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  cast  their 
ballots  regardless  of  the  influences  of  party  or  the 
principles  of  candidates. 

I  desire,  sir,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  courtesy, 
and  good  feeling,  to  inquire  into  the  sincerity  of 
these  declarations.  I  desire  to  know  whether  our 
opponents,  in  placing  themselves  upon  this  ground 
for  the  approaching  election,  have  deliberately  as- 
sumed it  in  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
le.sted,  or  whether  they  were  acting  with  direct 
reference  to  mere  party  purposes.  Are  they  hon- 
estly opposed  to  party  organization  ?  Beyond  their 
empty  and  unmeaning  professions,  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  evidence  of  it?    Whence  have  origi- 


nated parties  in  this  country?  Who  were  tlte 
fathers  of  party  organization  ?  Look  to  t?he  history 
of  the  best  and  purest  days  of  the  Repulilic;  go 
back  to  18U0,  when  Thomas  .Tcfferson,  at  the  head 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
at  the  head  of  the  Federal  party,  arrayed  their  op- 
posing principles,  and  the  people  rallied  around 
their  respective  standards  as  their  hearts  and 
minds  sanctioned  the  one  or  the  other.  During 
that  mighty  contest  of  principle,  which  moulded 
into  shape  and  form  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
country,  what  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  the 
heretical  sentiment  of  "  no-partyism  and  no-prin- 
ciples"— the  present  rallying  cry  of  the  Whig 
party?  Think  you  not,  sir,  that  it  would  have 
fallen  as  a  strange  sound  upon  tiie  ears  of  our  Re- 
publican fathers,  if,  in  the  midst  of  their  anxious 
and  untiring  effort  to  preserve  and  bear  aloft  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  they  had 
been  told,  as  we  are  to-day,  that  they  were  wrong 
in  orgafiizing  a  party  to  carry  out  their  principles, 
and  that  their  frank  and  open  avowal  of  them  was 
but  a  sliallov/  device  to  delude  and  dereivii  the  peo- 
ple? Such  a  suggestion  during  that  memorable 
period  would  have  been  frowned  down  with  scorn 
and  indignation  by  every  republican  heart  in  the 
land.     It  deserves  no  other  fote  to-day. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  party?  Is  it  a  mere 
catchword, used  todelude, deceive, and  imposeupon 
the  honest  people  of  the  land?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing in  that  word,  of  principle,  which  commends 
it  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  country? 
It  is  an  association  of  men  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other,  to  carry  out  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  the  administration  of  Government.  Men 
of  the  same  political  faith  agree  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  responsi- 
ble offices  of  the  Government  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  whose  opinions  and  principles  accord  with 
their  own,  in  order  that  their  Government  may  be 
administered  upon  those  principles  which  in  their 
judgment  will  best  promote  the  general  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Ours  being  a  rep- 
resentative Government,  recognizing  throughout 
its  whole  system  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  para- 
mount law  of  the  land,  subject  only  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  their  own  making,  it  is  not  only  right  and 
proper,  but  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  free  institutions,  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  by  which  their  will  shall  control 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  Government. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  However  just  and 
correct  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  may  be,  they  avail  nothing,  unless  they  are 
enaliled  to  manifest  them  in  the  practical  workings 
of  the  Government.  What  matters  it,  if  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  opposed,  for  example,  to 
the  passage  of  a  bankrupt  law,  unless  they  see  to 
it  that  their  agents  and  representatives  whom  they 
are  about  to  put  into  power  will,  when  elected, 
faithfully  reflect  their  opinions  on  that  subject? 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done  but  by  the  united  and 
concentrated  efforts  of  all  those  who  agree  upon 
great  and  cardinal  principles.  This  is  the  work 
of  party.  It  enables  the  people  to  declare  their 
will  in  a  practical  form,  and  compels  a  compliance 
with  it  on  the  part  of  their  agents.  It  carries  the 
beautiful  theory  of  our  system  into  practical  opera- 
tion, and  makes  our  Government,  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  what  our  fathers  intended  it  should  be — a 
Government  of  the  people. 

The  effort  to  break  down  party  organization  is 
a  blo\jj  at  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  whole  po- 
litical system.  It  strikes  at  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  and  seeks  to  paralyze  the 
arm  of  the  people  by  relieving  their  agents  and 
representatives  from  all  responsibility  to  them  as 
the  source  from  which  all  power  emanates. 

If  gentlemen  succeed  in  their  professed  wish 
tD  destroy  existing  parties,  what  do  they  propose 
to  substitute  in  its  place?  What  then  is  to  be- 
come the  test  of  qualification  for  high  and  respon- 
sible offices?  When  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  presented  to  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  and 
we  ask  for  his  principles,  we  are  to  be  told  that 
we  arc  partisans!  If  we  ask  what  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  his  administration,  the  reply  is  given,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  party  warfare  ! — which,  being 
translated  into  plain  English,  means,  that  we  must 
take  candidates  for  these  high  places  upon  faiih, 
with  something  akin  to  a  generous  confidence,  pla- 


cing more  reliance  in  their  honesty  than  our  own 
intelligence.  The  people  are  to  be  told,  that  being' 
incapable  themselves  of  determining  upon  what 
principles  their  Government  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, they  must  intrust  all  their  righ IS  and  interests 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  their  leaders  and  wise  men. 
Such  doctrines  may  be  suited  to  other  times  and 
other  countries,  but  the  man  who  seeks  to  ingraft 
them  upon  our  system,  has  studied  to  no  profit  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  and  greatly  under- 
values the  intelligence  of  our  people. 

Sir,  parties  have  always  existed,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  exist,  in  our  country.  Since  the  days 
of  Jelferson,  our  people  have  been  divided  in  opin- 
ion upon  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Government.  Under  the  lead 
of  that  great  apostle  of  American  liberty,  the  ad- 
vocates of  Deiifiocratic  principles  organized  them- 
selves into  aparty.  They  have  perseveringly  urged 
their  principles  and  measures  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  American  people.  During  almost  the 
whole  period  of  our  national  existence,  our  Gov- 
ernm.enl  has  been  administered  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. The  people  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  They  have  long  since  comm.ended  them- 
selves to  the  favor  and  approval  of  the  great  body 
of  the  country;  and,  having  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  experience,  it  is  too  late  now  to  abandon  them 
for  the  wild  and  chimerical  dreams  of  speculating 
politicians. 

Looking  to  the  past  history  of  the  country,  we 
shall  find  much  of  useful  instruction  in  the  lessons 
which  experience  teaches  us.  We  stand  here 
to-day  indebted  to  party  organization  for  all  the 
important  measures  of  national  reform  and  consti- 
tutional rights  which  mark  the  brilliant  adminis- 
trations of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson.  I 
need  not  enumerate  them.  They  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  They  stand  impressed 
upon  the  pages  of  our  country's  history,  and  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  her  republican  sons.  The 
true  Democrat  looks  back  with  pride  and  pleasure 
t3  those  glorious  triumphs  of  political  truth  and 
jastice  achieved  by  his  Democratic  fathers,  under 
the  same  time-honored  banner  that  now  waves  its 
ample  folds  over  the  Democracy  of  the  Union.  It 
affords  him  the  amplest  assurances  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause  and  the  correctness  of  his  principles, 
drawing  him  into  closer  alliance  with  his  brethren 
of  the  same  political  faith,  and  stimulating  him  to 
renewed  efforts  in  the  noble  work,  commenced  by 
his  fathers,  consecrated  by  their  w'sdom  and  bless- 
ings, and  destined,  in  its  ultimate  and  permanent 
triumph,  to  perpetuate  to  his  children  and  coun- 
trymen the  inestimable  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  renounce  a  system 
from  which  all  these  blessings  have  flown — to  dis- 
band the  Democratic  party — to  throw  our  cher- 
ished principles  to  the  winds,  and  blindly  to  fcdlow 
the  erratic  lead  of  those  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  one  unceasing  warfare  upon  every- 
thing we  hold  dear  and  sacred  in  our  political  faith: 
and  where  is  the  promised  reward  for  this  abandon- 
ment of  long-tried  and  cherished  principles?  Do  the 
opponents  of  Democracy,  sir,  promise  us  that  the 
Government  shall  be  administered  upon  purer  and 
better  principles  ?  So  far  from  it,  they  scrupulously 
conceal  from  the  publiceye  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  make  it  a  point  of  attack  upon  us  that  we  have, 
in  violation  of  good  faith  to  the  people,  made  known 
to  them  the  tenets  of  our  political  faith.  The  open 
and  avowed  concealment  of  their  principles  is  not 
more  manifest,  than  theirdeliberatepurpo.se  to  de- 
ceive and  defraud  the  people,  should  their  efforts 
be  attended  with  success. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  the  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  the  profession  now  put  forth  by  some  of  the 
organs  of  the  Whig  party,  of  opposition  to  party 
organization.  It  presents  at  the  very  outset  this 
strange  state  of  things,  that  the  cry  of  "  no-parly- 
ism"  is  the  rallying  cry  of  a  parly.  The  Whigs, 
having  abandoned  all  other  platforms,  have  deter- 
mined to  rally  upon  the  "no-party  and  no-princt- 
ple"  platform;  an  organized  parly,  whose  only  prin- 
ciple is,  opposition  to  party  organization!  It  needs 
no  comment.  There  it  stands,  a  monument  of  its 
own  folly  and  attempted  fraud.  They  place  before 
the  country  the  name  of  General  Taylor  as  their 
^^ parly  candidate"  for  the  Presidency,  and  ask  the 
people  to  support  him  upon  no-party  principles. 
They  assembled  as  a  parly,  in  a  parly  Convention, 
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in  Philaifelphia,  for  the  pujpose  of  nominating 
party  candidates.  General  Taylor  had,  previous  to 
that  time,  declared  his  intention  of  being  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  irrespective  of  the  action 
of  all  party  Conventions.  There  the  old  man  stood, 
at  the  opening  of  that  Convention,  upon  the  high 
pinnacle  to  which  he  had  elevated  himself,  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  party  movements. 
They  desired  to  avail  themfselves  of  his  supposed 
popularity  for  their  party  purpose.");  and  yet,  so 
strongund  unyielding  was  their  attachment  to  party 
organization,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  make 
him  the  candidate  of  their  party, or  the  exponent  of 
their  principles,  until  his  friends  came  forward  and 
made  the  authoritative  announcement,  since  en- 
dorsed by  him,  that  he  would  comedown  from  his 
high  and  lofty  position,  and  "  surrender"  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  behests  of  this  Whig  Convention; 
and  yet  the  honest  and  intellig'ent  people  of  this 
country  are  solemnly  asked  to  give  their  support 
to  this  man  as  a  "  no-party  candidate." 

But  I  will  proceed  one  step  furtlier.  How  does 
this  cry  of  no-partyism  comport  with  the  history 
of  the  party  to  which  those  gentlemen  belonged? 
When  before  have  they  said  that  party  organization 
was  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  gov- 
erninent,  violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  freemen .'  What  has 
been  their  course  when,  by  accident  or  fraud,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  get  into  power.''  Look  at  the 
spirit  of  proscription  which  marked  their  career, 
from  their  very  inception  into  power,  to  its  termi- 
nation, both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Where  are  the  men  in  the  Democratic  party  who 
had  been  retained  or  placed  in  office  by  their  op- 
ponents under  such  circumstances.'  Where  is  the 
evidence,  that  when  power  has  been  lodged  in  their 
hands  by  their  hues  and  cries  before  the  populace, 
they  have  disregarded  all  party  considerations,  and 
applied  the  test  of  qualification  alone  to  men  who 
desired  office  ?  The  scene  that  occurred  at  the  or- 
ganization of  this  House  at  the  commencement  of 
this  session,  of  small  moment  though  it  might  be, 
was  big  with  the  expression  of  their  conduct. 
Where  is  the  monument  of  Whig  clemency  to  be 
found  among  those  who  had  previously  held  offices 
in  this  House.' 

Mr.  PENDLETON,  (in  his  seat.)  The  post- 
master. 

JVIr.  COBB.  Yes;  and  the  gentleman  came  very 
near  being  read  out  of  his  party  for  voting  for  him. 
There  is  the  monument  of  Whig  clemency  which 
was  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  my  friend  from 
the  Whig  party  almost.  Party  organization,  party 
movements,  were  they  opposed  to.'  They  pro- 
fessed to  be  horrified  at  the  very  word  party,  and 
yet  their  history  is  marked  by  the  blood  of  Dem- 
ocrats, sacrificed  for  mere  opinion's  sake,  whenever 
they  have  cotne  into  power!  General  Harrison  was 
elected,  it  was  professed,  upon  anti-proscriptive 
principles.  '  Read  the  history  of  the  three  months' 
administration  of  the  Government  under  his  cabi- 
net. [Several  voices:  Thirty  days.]  I  speak  of 
his  cabinet:  they  remained  longer.  Did  they  turn 
nobody  out  of  office  for  opinion's  sake.'  Did  they 
apply  no  party  screws.-'  Did  partisan  devotion 
during  the  canvass  not  commend  men  to  their  sup- 
port? and  were  not  Democrats,  scores  and  hundreds 
of  Democrats,  carried  to  the  block,  simply  because 
they  were  members  of  the  Democratic  party? 
Who  denies  it  here,  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven 
and  before  the  country?  Gentlemen  all  well  re- 
member the  celebrated  remark  of  Mr.  Granger,  the 
Postmaster  General  under  the  Harrison  adminis- 
tration, made  on  this  floor,  that  the  guillotine  had 
scarcely  gone  into  operation.  More  men  were 
turned  out  of  office  in  sixty  days  than  had  been 
during  the  whole  preceding  Administration;  and 
he  [Mr.  G.]  said  he  only  wished  that  he  could 
have  remained  in  office  a  short  time  longer,  and 
he  would  have  cut  off  fifteen  hundred  heads  more! 
And  yet  the  Whig  party  have  now  come  out  with 
the  cry  of  no  party,  and  in  opposition  to  party 
organization.  Such  is  also  their  history  in  every 
State  Government  in  the  Union,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  or  information  extends.  Kind,  gra- 
cious, and  conciliating,  when  seeking  power; 
unforgiving,  relentless,  and  proscriptive,  in  its 
exercise  when  obtained.  Those  who  tru^t  them 
deserve  to  be  deceived. 

I  now  come  to  party  platforms,  which  seem  a 
favorite  theme  with  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Toombs,] 


who  has  argued  the  question  with  his  usual  ability 
and  ingenuity.  What  is  a  party  platform?  An 
avowal  of  principles.  Is  it  anything  more?  A 
man  is  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  the  candidate  for  a  responsible  office:  is  it  right 
or  wrorig  that  the  people  should  know  what  are 
his  principles?  That  is  the  question.  If  a  man 
is  intrusted  with  the  liighcst  power  known  to 
the  world — the  guardianship  of  the  interests  of 
this  great  people — he  is  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  recommend  measures  for  the  action  of 
Government.  The  Constitution  places  in  his  hand 
a  power  to  be  exercised  to  protect  and  guard  it,  as 
well  as  the  great  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
under  it.  Honest  and  intelligent  men  are  told  here 
to-day  that  the  man  thus  selected  by  a  party  con- 
vention ousrht  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
principles  laid  down  by  his  party;  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  define  any  for  himself;  and  that 
the  party  ought  not  to  be  required  to  make  any 
avowal  of  principles.  For  what,  then,  would  they 
elect  him?  Are  the  people  of  the  country  called 
upon  to  vote  for  General  Taylor,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  that  is  to  be  done  under  his  adminis- 
tration, if  perchance  he  could  be  elected,  until  he 
shall,  in  his  inaugural,  make  a  proclamation  of 
his  principles?  Was  he  to  be  brought  forward  by 
their  Convention,  constituting  the  talent  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  parly,  as  I  apjirehend  it  will  not  be 
denied,  and  are  they  to  go  forth  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode,  and  asK"  the  people  to  give  him 
their  cordial  support,  telling  them  only  that  he  is 
a  good  Whig,  that  he  will  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Whig  principles?  What  does  that 
mean?  Is  it  consi.'stent  that  the  Convention  should 
refuse  to  lay  down  a  platform,  and  yet  that  every 
Whig  orator,  from  the  stump,  should  endeavor  to 
convey  the  impression,  that  in  the  event  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  election,  their  principles  are  to 
predominate  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment? There  is  a  reason  for  it.  But  it  is  not 
founded  injustice  or  principle,  or  an  honest  regard 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  If  the  Whig 
Convention  agreed  upon  the  principles  on  which 
the  Government  is  to  be  administered,  wliy  did 
they  not  say  so,  and  define  them?  If  they  dis- 
agreed, why  did  they  not  say  to  the  people,  we 
differed  on  vital  questions,  and  therefore  we  in- 
trusted the  decision  of  them  to  an  individual  in 
whose  honesty  and  integrity  you  may  have  conf- 
dence?  Was  it  an  original  idea  or  an  old  practice  ? 
Was  this  the  first  time  the  Whig  party  ha(l  refused 
to  establish  a  platform  upon  which  to  rally  through- 
out the  Union?  It  was  a  new  idea,  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  made  to  order,  to  suit  the  emergencies  of 
the  case. 

This  same  Whig  party,  in  1844,  assembled  in 
Baltimore,  and  nominated  a  President  and  Vice 
President;  but  then  these  intelligent,  patriotic  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  now  so  horror-struck  at  the  very 
idea  of  a  platform,  set  themselves  busily  at  work, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  congregated  intelligence  of  the 
Whigs  there  assembled,  brought  forth  and  placed 
before  the  country  a  Whig  platform,  on  which 
they  rallied  in  that  contest.  I  have  it  before  me. 
My  colleague,  who  has  addressed  the  committee 
with  so  much  earnestness  this  morning,  was  a 
member  of  that  Convention.  Why  was  his  elo- 
quent voice  not  raised  at  that  time  against  this 
system  of  platforms?  Why  was  it  he  allowed  his 
party,  around  which  his  alfections  clustered  with 
so  much  warmth,  to  fall  into  that  great  Democratic 
error  of  an  open  and  frank  avowal  of  principles? 
In  the  council  of  the  Whig  ranks,  no  one  was  listen- 
ed to  with  more  interest  or  more  heeded.  If  I  mis- 
take not  the  records  of  Whiggery,  my  colleague's 
eloquent  tones  were  heard  in  behalf  of  Clay  and 
Frelinghuysen — perhaps,  too,  of  the  platform  of 
1844.  Now,  when  the  idea  of  a  platform  flashes 
before  his  mind,  it  fills  his  whole  system  with  a 
tremor,  and  he  concludes  that  the  great  Whig  party, 
of  which  lie  is  so  efficient  a  member,  ought  not  and 
cannot  condescend  to  the  avowal  of  their  princi- 
ples, which  he  considers  a  Democratic  trick  to 
catch  votes  and  deceive  the  people.  No,  that  was 
not  the  reason.  In  1844,  the  Whig  party  nomina- 
ted the  man  who  was  the  imbodiment  of  their  prin- 
ciples, of  whose  principles  they  were  proud,  and 
who,  (they  said,)  if  elevated  to  the  Executive  chair, 
would  stand  upon  the  Whig  platform  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Government.  The  imbodiment  of 
Whig  principles  then  received  a  unanimous  and 


enthusiastic  nomination  at  the  hands  of  his  party;, 
and,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  the 
Democratic  party  was  taunted  with  the  declaration, 
that  they  had  no  principles,  except  opposition  to 
those  of  the  Whigs.  Where  are  thW^e  glorious 
Whig  principles?  Condemned  by  the  people j 
doomed  to  an  ignominious  grave,  to  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death,  by  the  verdict  of  the  nation.  What  higher 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  integrity  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  than  this  admission  formally  made 
by  their  opponents,  that  Whig  principles  could  not, 
ought  not  to  be  galvanized  into  life?  The  Democ- 
racy in  1844  had  said  to  them,  Down  at  our  feet? 
and  the  people  had  placed  them  there.  Whiggery 
in  1848  has  abandoned  them,  and,  by  so  doings 
has  virtually  confessed  the  justice  of  the  verdict- 
pronounced  upon  them  four  years  since  by  the 
people.  Is  not  this  the  faithful  and  honest  pic- 
ture? The  facts  are  familiar  to  all;  and  I  think 
there  are  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber who  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Whig  party,  both  in  reference  to  their  "  imbodi- 
ment" and  their  principles.  Is  Flenry  Clay  less  de- 
serving of  the  popular  support  in  1848  than  he  wa& 
in  1844?  Is  he  less  true  upon  the  questions  of  e 
bank,  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  the  veto,  dis- 
tribution, and  all  the  great  and  cardinal  principles 
around  which  the  Whie;  party  of  this  Union  rallied' 
with  such  enthusiasm  four  years  ago?  If  not,  why 
is  it  that  he  has  been  laid  aside,  that  the  Whigs 
might  erect  upon  his  remains  a  no-party  platform, 
and  present  a  no-party  candidate?  The  Demo- 
crats declared,  in  1844,  that  Henry  Clay  was  un- 
worthy the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can peop'e;  that  this  Government  would  not  be- 
safely  and  honestly  administered  by  him,  on  the 
principles  which  hia  party  held  and  avowed.  The 
Whig  party  then  denied  it;  but  the  rejection  of 
cienry  Clay  at  Philadelphia,  was  an  admission 
)f  the  correctness  of  the  charge.  Does  any  man> 
jelieve  that  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  the  nominee  of 
the  Whig  party,  we  should  ever  have  heard  of  no- 
partyism  ?  It  was  only  by  the  strong  and  unequiv- 
ocal condemnation  of  the  American  people  upon 
both  the  imbodiment  and  their  principles,  that 
they  had  been  driven  to  desert  his  standard,  and 
were  now  seeking,  by  this  new  imposition,  to  carry 
into  the  Executive  chair  and  the  administration  of 
the  Government  these  condemned  and  repudiated 
principles,  under  the  false  guise  of  no-partyism, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gfory  of  a  military 
hero,  whose  laurels  were  won  in  a  war  condemned 
by  them  as  "unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,"" 
and  he  and  his  gallant  band  in  effect  held  up  be- 
fore the  country  as  the  murderers  of  innocent! 
women  and  children  in  Mexico.  They  sought  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  popularity,  in-  order  to  foist  . 

upon  thisGovernrnenttheirodiousand  abominable  | 

principles.  j 

Does  my  colleague   suppose  that  the  American^  | 

people  are  susceptible  of  such  an  imposition?  That 
they  will  fail  to  tear  off  this  flimsy  gauze  beneath 
which  it  is  attempted  to  conceal  the  beggarly  re- 
mains of  repudiated  Whiggery?  Has  he  so  little 
regard  for  their  intelligence  and  good  sense,  as  to- 
be  seriously  impressed  with  the  belief  that  such  an 
effort  can  promise  to  its  friends  and  supporters  the 
slightest  prospect  of  success? 

The  desire  for  concealment  did  not  constitute  the 
only  motive  for  the  "  no-platform"  action  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  Notwithstanding  tha 
manifest  anxiety  with  which  the  Whigs  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  out  of  view,  their  old  discarded 
issues.  I  doubt  not  they  would  have  patched  up 
some  creed  for  tlie  times,  but  for  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  agreeing  upon  any  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, however  vague  and  indefinite,  upon  which 
all  portions  could  have  united.  Their  policy  was 
to  cast  their  nets  wide  enough  to  catch  birds  of 
every  feather,  and  their  success  in  this  movement 
would  be  greatly  jeoparded  by  an  avowal  of  any 
political  sentiment  whatever.  Native  Americans 
had  nominated  General  Taylor  for  the  Presidency, 
and  their  support  and  cooperation  must  not  be  en- 
dangered by  any  declaration,  at  which  their  sensi- 
tiveness would  be  shocked.  Independent  Demo- 
crats had  inconsiderately  indicated  a  desire  to  unite 
in  the  elevation  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Execu- 
tive chair  of  the  Union ;  and  they,  too,  must  becon- 
ciliated,  and  their  fears  of  Whig  supremacy  and 
misrule  must  be  quieted;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  _ 
the  chapter,  including  the  disaffected  and  discon- 
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tented  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  But, 
sir,  rising  far  above  and  beyond  all  these  consid- 
erations, there  was  presented  another  still  more 
imposing  obstacle,  the  removal  of  which  baffled 
the  logic  and  ingenuity  of  all  the  high  priests  of 
Whiggery  then  assembled  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Union.  There  stood  the  northern  Whigs, 
speaking  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  their  undy- 
ing attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso;  whilst  their  southern  allies,  with  equal 
firmness  and  devotion,  planted  themselves  upon 
the  platform  of  their  constitutional  rights.  There 
was  an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  No  con- 
ciliatoiy  spirit  moved  in  their  midst.  The  jarring 
elements  of  discord  which  were  known  to  exist, 
could  only  be  suppressed  by  an  unbroken  silence. 
Necessity  dictated  the  policy,  and  an  unholy  desire 
for  party  success  and  power  compelled  an  acqui- 
escence. Those  inferences  are  legitimately  drawn 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  and  the  known 
character  and  opinions  of  the  members  who  com- 
posed it;  butfortunately  I  am  justified  and  sustained 
in  my  conclusions  by  an  authority  which  will  scarce- 
ly begainsayed  by  our  political  opponents,  however 
questionable  it  may  be  in  Democratic  circles.  I  beg 
leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  leading  edito- 
rial of  the  New  York  Evening  Express,  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention.  It 
says: 

"  No  resolutions  or  address  of  any  character  were  agreed 
upon.  The  Convention  adjonrned  at  lour  p.  m.,anA  sine  die, 
without  laying  out  any  platform  or  any  general  chart  of 
Whig  principles,  mainly  upon  the  ground,  we  presume,  that 
a  gencrallij  satisfactory  platform  w AS  an  impossibility." 

I  commend  the  e.xample  of  this  leading  organ  of 
the  Whig  party  to  its  followers  generally.  They 
will  find  that  in  the  end  his  plain  and  candid  con- 
fession of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  party  agree- 
ing upon  any  avowal  of  principles,  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  all  their  fruitless  eflorts  to  conceal 
from  the  public  eye  the  manifest  fact  that  their 
party  is  disbanded  and  disgraced. 

I  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee another  illustration  of  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  my  remarks  about  this  Convention;  and  I  adduce 
it  for  another  purpose.  It  will  show,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  other  facts,  to  which  I  shall  call 
your  attention,  that  it  was  the  settled  determination 
of  the  Whig  party,  in  the  pending  election,  to  preach 
different  doctrines  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country:  one  set  of  principles  for  the  North,  and 
another  for  the  South,  is  the  game  which  is  at- 
tempted to  be  played;  and  it  is  for  the  intelligent 
freemen  of  the  country  to  say  what  success  is  to 
crown  such  unprincipled  designs.  I  have  before 
me  a  Whig  paper  of  my  own  State,  (the  Southern 
Recorder,)  which  has  no  doubt  been  seen  by  my 
colleague,  in  which  a  correspondent,  writing  from 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  tells  the  people  of 
Georgia,  that  in  the  action  of  that  body  they  might 
see  safety  to  the  institutions  of  the  South.  I  will 
read  a  short  extract  from  the  article,  and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  men  of  all  parties  from  all  sections  to 
it : 

"  Subsequently  to  this,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  a  dele- 
gate from  Ohio,  affirming  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. Mr.  Brown,  of  Feniisylvania,  denounced  it  as  fanati- 
cal, and  indiananlly  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  'i'he  cry 
was  raised  lo  make  this  a  le>t  vote.  '  Agreed,"  was  shouted 
on  all  sides,  and  it  was  laid  there,  not  ten  votes  being  in  its 
favor ! !  ! 

"  Now,  Messrs.  Editors',  contrast  this  conduct  ofthe  Whig 
convention  with  that  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  on  the 
same  identical  subject.  In  Ihr  latterConvenlion  are.-olution 
was  ofl'ered  covdcmning  the  Wiljnot  proviso,  and  it  was  re- 
jected, only  thirty-six  delegates  voiing  for  it.  In  the  Whig 
Csnvenlion,  the  Wilmot  proviso  ilsell  was re;ec<ed  by  almost 
an  unanimous  vote  !  !  This  is  a  fact  which  southern  men, 
whether  Whig  or  Democrat,  cannot  shut  their  eves  to— it  is 
too  convincing  to  be  mi.naken.  But  ad:l  to  this,  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  have  nominated  General  Cass,  who 
hitlierto  declared  he  would  have  voted  for  it,  and  even  now 
advocates  a  position  indirectly  the  same.  Who  cannot  and 
does  not  see  the  great  difl'erence  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties, and  the  soundness  of  our  own  .'" 

The  editor  of  the  paper,  equally  solicitous  with 
bis  candid  and  conscientious  correspondent  that 
the  people  of  Georgia  should  be  duly  notified 
of  the  important  fact  that  the  northern  Whio-s 
were  truer  to  the  rights  of  the  South  than  the 
Democrats,  and  also  that  the  northern  Whio-s  had 
suddenly  become  almost  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  discourses  to  his 
readers  in  the  following  strain: 

"  A  resolution,  in  substance  the  same  with  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  was  moved  in  the  Whig  Convention  by  a  men)l)er 
from  Ohio.  A  Pennsylvania  delegate  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 


table.  The  result  was,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  resolution 
was  put  down,  having  not  more  than  a  dozen  votes  to  sus- 
tain it.     Mark  this  ! 

"  Only  four  of  the  Convention  refused  their  support  to 
Old  Rough  and  Ready  after  his  nomination.  Two  of  these 
were  over-heate<l  zealots  from  Ohio,  and  two  members  of 
the  incendiary  party  of  Massachusetts  ofthe  Palfrey  school. 
Mark  this  too!" 

It  was  sought  here  to  make  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  of  the  South  generally  believe,  from  that  action, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Convention  was  opposed 
to  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Was  that  true.'  There 
are  gentlemen  here  who  were  members  of  that 
Convention;  there  was  one,  a  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  AsHMUN,] — I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  within  the  sound  of  my  voice — I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  intended  his  vote 
upon  that  resolution  to  be  in  condemnation  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.'  The  gentleman  would  not  do 
it.  I  hold  in  my  hand  evidence  under  his  own 
hand  and  seal,  written  subsequent  to  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  which  would  condemn  him  if  he 
were  so  to  declare. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  inquired  if  Mr.  Forman,  of 
Georgia,  did  not  offer,  in  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, a  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, and  if  he  was  not  warned  not  to  press  il? 

Mr.  COBB.  I  was  not  present  in  the  Conven- 
tion, but  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Forman  intro- 
duced some  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  and  witlidrew  il  upon  theground  taken 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  South  in  that  body,  that 
the  resolution  already  repeatedly  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Conventions,  and  thereby  incorporated 
into  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  satis- 
factory. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  in  turn,  if  he  believed  that 
the  Whig  Convention,  in  voting  down  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  intended  to  declare  themselves  against  it.' 

Mr.  HILLIARD  said  he  judged  of  the  senti- 
ments ofthe  body  by  its  actions.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  COBB.  I  recall  the  gentleman  to  the  ques- 
tion. This  is  no  time,  when  we  are  discussing  a 
question  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  the  gen- 
tleman's constituency  and  my  own,  to  equivocate 
upon  terms.  I  again  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  be- 
lieves that  a  majority  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion were  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.' 

Mr.  HILLIARD  replied,  that  the  gentleman 
had  as  much  inforination  upon  the  subject  as  he 
had.  He  a.'sked  the  gentleman  if  a  more  signifi- 
cant expression  of  the  opinion  of  any  body  could 
be  given  than  the  deliberate  vote  of  that  body  .' 

Mr.  COBB  said  that,  unfortunately,  that  body 
declared  they  would  not  express  any  sentiment; 
and  his  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Toombs]  was  an 
able  advocate  of  that  position.  Now,  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  pretend  to  say  that  his  party 
could  denounce  platforms  and  principles,  and  yet 
avail  themselves  of  that  vote — a  vote  given  upon 
the  principle  of  erecting  no  platform  .'  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  before  the  people 
of  that  Slate,  before  the  Union,  say  that  that  was 
the  honest  sentimen'  expressed  by  that  Conven- 
tion.' 

Mr.  HILLIARD  replied,  that  the  northern gen- 
tl^en  of  that  body  assured  them  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  put  down  if  it  was  offered;  and  by 
the  motion  of  a  northern  man,  a  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  when  the  Wilmot  proviso  was 
brought  forward,  il  was  laid  on  the  table  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  He  asked  if  there  could  be  a 
stronger  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  that  body, 
and  of  respect  of  southern  rights,  than  was  shown 
on  that  vote.' 

Mr.  COBB  remarked,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  was  very  diffuse  in  answering  his  ques- 
tion. He  again  asked,  that  there  might  be  no 
equivocation,  did  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  Philadelphia  Whio' 
Convention  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.' 

Mr.  HILLIARD  said  that  the  gentleman  seemed 
determined  not  to  understand  him.  He  desired 
to  say,  that  when  that  Convention,  in  the  open 
light  of  day,  thousands  looking  on,  did  vote  to 
put  down  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  gave  him  the 
strongest  assurance  he  could  ask,  that  they  would 
stand  by  the  South  against  it. 

Mr.  Cobb  replied ,  so  strong  was  the  assurance, 
thai  the  gentleman  would  not  say  that  he  believed 
it.     [Laughter.]    The  gentleman  was  right  not  to 


believe  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He 
commended  the  gentleman  to  his  constituency  for 
the  open  avowal  made,  in  effect,  before  the  coun- 
try, that  he  could  not  place  confidence  in  the  assu- 
rance of  Ihs  northern  friends. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  never  liked  to  risk  unneces- 
sary declarations:  he  referred  to  facts. 

Mr.  COBB  said  the  gentleman  was  right  in  this 
contest.  He  advised  him  to  follow  his  leader,  and 
to  risk  no  "  unnecessary  declarations."  He  was 
strictly  on  the  no-parly  and  no-principle  platform. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  again  asked  if  the  gentleman 
would  answer  why  Mr.  Forman  was  prevailed 
upon  not  to  press  his  resolution  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention. 

Mr.  COBB  had  already  answered.  He  would 
repeat,  however,  that  the  resolution  was  withdrawn 
upon  the  declaration  given  at  the  time  that  the  res- 
olution already  adopted  was  sufficient.  He  had 
answered  the  gentleman,  but  the  gentleman  had 
failed  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  asked  if  the  gentleman  would 
say  that  he  honestly  believed  that  was  the  only 
reason  why  die  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
Forman.' 

Mr.  COBB  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  other 
influences  might  have  operated  upon  some  of  them. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  concealment 
ought  to  be  practised,  nor  would  the  country  jus- 
tify any  evasion;  and  I  regret  that  the  answers 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  have  been  marked 
by  such  a  manifest  indisposition  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiry. 
It  seems  unnecessary,  therefore,  further  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation  with  that  gentleman;  and 
as  my  time  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  I  desire 
the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  I 
will  turn  my  attention  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  AsHMUN,]  who,  I  am  happy  to 
see,  is  now  in  his  seat.  That  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  I 
should  be  pleased,  and  the  country  would  be  grat- 
ified, to  learn  his  construction  of  the  action  of 
that  body  on  the  Wilmot  proviso  resolution;  and 
whether  or  not  he  believes  that  a  majority  of  that 
Convention  was  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  |)roviso. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  said,  that  he  would  answer  that 
or  any  other  question  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  might  choose  to  put  to  him,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  COBB  would  not  have  presumed  to  put  the 
question,  if  he  had  supposed  the  gentleman  would 
have  received  it  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  which 
he  expressed. 

Mr.  ASHMUN,  in  reply,  stated,  that  although 
he  was  a  member  of  thai  Convention,  he  was  not 
in  the  body  at  the  moment  that  proposition  was 
made,  nor  did  he  hear  one  word  upon  the  subject 
of  it,  nor  was  he  presenl  when  he  understood  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
answer  for  anyone  gentleman  as  to  his  reasons 
for  voting  for  or  against  the  motion,  nor  could  he 
now  stale  in  what  precise  form  the  proposition 
came  up.  Bui  he  would  state  this,  if  the  gentleman 
wished  to  know:  he  was  acquainted  with  his  (Mr. 
A.'s)  individual  opinions — everybody  knew  them. 
He  would  slate  that  he  believed  a  majority  of  that 
Convention  coming  (as  that  majority  did)  from  the 
free  Slates,  were  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  He  staled  it  as  a  matter  of  belief 
and  of  fact;  he  did  not  state  it  in  reference  to  any 
action  of  that  Convention,  because,  although  they 
held  individual  opinions  upon  the  subject,  he  did 
not  consider  them  an  essential  pari  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  thought,  however,  they  were  in 
favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  General  Cass  was 
two  years  ago,  because  he  came  from  the  latitude 
where  it  was  thought  proper;  and  if  he  (General 
Cass)  had  changed  since,  would  the  gentleman  tell 
him  why.' 

Mr.  COBB  replied,  if  General  Cass  had  enter- 
tained the  opinion  ascribed  to  him, and  had  changed 
since  that  lime,  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the 
course  pursued  by  e\ery  honest  man,  who,  when 
the  conviction  was  made  on  his  mind  thai  he  was 
wrong,  changed  the  position  which  he  had  erro- 
neously taken.  But  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
he  knew,  could  not  appreciate  such  a  course. 
[Laughter.]  That,  however,  was  not  his  fault. 
It  was  for  him  to  lay  the-  truth  before  them — not 
to  give  them  the  intellect  and  heart  to  appreciate 
it.     [Renewed  laughter.] 

Mr.  ASHMUN  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  did 
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not  believe  tliat  a  majority  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention were  then,  and  were  at  this  time,  in  favor 
of  the  Wihnot  proviso  ?  He  asked  the  e;entleman, 
further,  if  the  Oregon  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
this  House  with  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  it,  if  he 
beheved  that  General  Cass,  if  elected  President, 
would  veto  it?  He  wanted  the  question  answered 
in  the  face  of  the  world. 

lUr.  COBB  asked  why  the  gentleman  put  the 
question  in  reference  to  the  Ore<5on  bill?  He  (Mr. 
Cobb)  himself  had  voted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  for  that  bill  with  this  very  proposition 
in  it,  and  had  been  willing  that  it  should  pass  in 
that  form,  because  the  Territory  was  north  of  36° 
30'.  The  South  had  always  been  willing  to  abide 
by  that  compromise  line.  She  was  now  prepared 
to  adhere  to  it;  and  in  conformity  with  that  well- 
known  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  he 
had  given  his  vote  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  his  course  received  the 
unqualified  sanction  of  the  people  he  represented. 
He  thought,  and  southern  Democrats  generally 
Vi'ho  voted  for  it  thought,  that  this  provision  ought 
not  to  have  been  there;  that  it  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power;  but  when,  as  in  that 
case,  it  was  not  a  practical  question,  he,  for  one, 
was  not  willing  to  deny  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
a  government  on  an  abstract  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  asked  if  he  was  to  understand 
the  gentleman  to  state  that  the  insertion  of  that 
proviso  in  the  Oregon  bill  was  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  this  House,  and 
yet  that  he  liad  voted  for  it? 

Mr.  COBB  had  stated  what  he  had  said  at  the 
time,  both  in  this  House  and  before  his  people. 
He  had  voted  against  the  proposition  which  was 
made  to  insert  that  proviso,  and  had  sustained  the 
effoi't  which  was  made  to  take  it  out  of  the  bill — 
looking  upon  it  there  as  merely  nugatory  and  void. 
But,  that  effort  being  unsuccessful,  he  had  given 
bis  vote  for  the  bill,  not  being  willing  to  withhold 
from  the  people  of  Oregon  the  benefit  of  a  govern- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  Oregon  bill,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  was  not  a  vital  question,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned.  The  whole  Territory 
lay  north  of  the  compromise  line,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  which  had  induced  our  fathers,  who  agreed 
with  him  upon  thequestion  of  constitutional  power, 
to  acquiesce  in  that  settlement  of  the  question,  he 
bad  acted  on  the  Oregon  bill.  But  in  reference  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman  about 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  he  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
belief  that  the  majority  of  that  Convention  were 
favorable  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.  That  there  might 
have  been  members  who  were,  he  was  free  to  ad- 
mit. 

Mr.  GAYLE  asked  if  the  attempt  was  not  made 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention  to  repudiate  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  and  if  it  did  not  fail? 

Mr.  COBB  replied,  that  his  friend  from  Alaba- 
ma surely  had  just  waked  up,  [laughter,]  as  that 
very  question  had,  a  few  moments  since,  been  pro- 
pounded by  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  and 
he  would  refer  him  to  the  answer  which  he  had 
then  given  to  the  interrogatory.  But  he  wished 
the  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  He  was  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  platforms,  and  had  instanced 
the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  illus- 
trative of  his  argument,  to  show  why  the  Whig 
party  could  not,  or  would  not,  lay  down  a  plat- 
form. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  reminded  the  gentleman  that 
he  had  not  yet  answered  the  question  whether 
General  Cass,  if  elected,  would  veto  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  Would  the  gentleman  answer  it  before 
the  country? 

Mr.  COBB.  I  have  already  replied  to  the  in- 
terrogatory of  the  gentleman.  He  had  limited  his 
inquiry  to  the  Oregon  bill,  and  I  have  given  him 
not  only  a  reply,  but  accompanied  it  with  the  rea- 
sons which  I  thought  would  fully  justify  any  one 
in  pursuing  the  same  course  which  I  had  felt  it  to 
be  my  own  duty  to  pursue;  but  I  have  no  disin- 
clination to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  in 
the  broadest  terms  in  which  he  might  think  proper 
to  propose  it.  If  he  desires  to  know  what  I  think 
would  be  the  course  of  General  Cass  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  applied  to  our  re- 
cently-acquired territories,  I  refer  him  to  his  able 
letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  which  (continued  Mr. 
C.)  I  understand  him  to  declare  it  as  his  opinion, 


that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject  at  all;  referring  its  decis- 
ion to  the  arbitrament  of  the  only  safe  tribunal  for 
its  correct  settlement,  and  that  is,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory.  With  that  declaration  of 
his  opinions  before  me,  I  feel  the  amplest  assurance 
that  no  bill  containing  the  provisions  of  the  Wil-  ; 
mot  proviso  can  receive  his  oflicial  sanction.  But  i 
gentlemen  seem  very  unwilling  to  allow  me  to  pro-  | 
ceed  with  my  course  of  argument.  I  was  showing 
the  reason  why  the  Whig  Convention  would  not  ' 
agree  upon  a  platform.  1  have  referred  to  the  fact  . 
that  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  South,  General  Taylor 
was  supported  on  the  ground  that  he  would  pro- 
tect the  great  interests  of  the  South  on  the  Wilmot  I 
proviso,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  attempted  to  j 
induce  the  people  of  Georgia  to  believe  that  the  ! 
Philadelphia  Convention  was  agairst  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  I  have  also  drawn  out  evidence  to  show,  | 
if  that  effort  met  with  success,  that  success  would 
be  a  fraud  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
my  State.  What  has  transpired  here  to-day  in 
our  midst,  and  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  | 
country?  Compare  the  answers  given  by  the  two 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  House,  to  the 
inquiry  I  have  pro[iosed  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  on  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  warm  and  zealous 
supporters  of  General  Taylor's  election;  each  goes 
to  his  respective  constituents,  to  represent  the  ac- 
tion and  vievvs  of  their  National  Convention  on 
this  important  subject.  The  one  says  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  that  "  he  believes  that  a  majority 
of  that  Convention,  coming  (as  that  majority  did) 
from  the  free  States,  were  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ciples  of  the  Wilmot  proviso."  The  other,  with 
equal  boldnes,  declares  to  the  South,  "  that  when 
that  Convention,  in  the  open  light  of  day,  thou- 
sands looking  on,  did  vote  to  put  down  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  it  gave  him  the  strongest  assurance 
he  could  ask  that  they  would  stand  by  the  South 
against  it."  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  people  of 
the  one  or  the  other  section  of  the  country  is  to 
be  deceived  and  imposed  upon?  This  scene  to- 
day presents  a  true  picture  of  the  game  attempted 
to  be  played  by  the  Whig  party  throughout  the 
Union.  While  at  the  South  General  Taylor  is 
advocated  upon  the  ground  taken  by  that  corre- 
spondent, and  the  Whigs  of  the  North  are  held  up 
as  sounder  on  the  question  than  the  Northern  De- 
mocracy, what  are  the  notes  which  come  from  the 
North,  and  fall  upon  the  ears  of  southern  men  and 
of  the  country?  Let  me  read  a  single  paragraph 
from  a  document  emanating  from  the  gentletrian 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashriun,] — a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  his  constituents,  after  the  action 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention: 

"  His  (General  Taylor's)  declared  sentiments  are  a  guar- 
antee that  lie  will  never,  in  the  sli^^htest  manner,  interfere 
with  the  action  of  Congress,  when  they  shall  forbid  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  our  newly-acquired  territories.  Let 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  be  left 
free  to  act  upon  that  question,  uncontrolled  by  Executive 
influence  and  Executive  veto,  and  we  are  safe." 

I  have  before  me  extracts  from  leading  Whig 
papers  of  the  North,  in  which  they  declare  to  the 
people  of  that  section  of  country,  not  only  diat 
General  Taylor  stands  pledged  not  to  interferen&y 
virtue  of  the  veto  power  with  the  regular  action 
of  Congress  on  this  subject,  but  that,  from  the 
avowed  sentiments  of  General  Taylor,  as  express- 
ed in  his  "Signal"  letter,  he  is  himself  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  One 
of  the  leading  organs  of  the  Whig  party,  now  out 
in  warm  and  cordial  support  of  General  Taylor  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  declares  that  the  pledge  (as 
they  read  it)  in  the  letter  of  General  Taylor,  that 
be  would  not  exercise  the  veto  power  upon  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy,  is  an  ample  guarantee  to 
them;  that  with  this  "arrangement" — to  use  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  editor — they  of  the  North 
are  satisfied.  Not  only  so,  but  these  gentlemen 
and  these  editors,  in  their  anxiety  to  foist  upon 
this  country  an  Administration  which  should  stand 
as  mute  and  as  dumb  as  a  statue,  called  upon  their 
people  to  send  Representatives  to  Congress  who 
would  pi-ove  true  to  the  North  on  this  question. 
Yet  at  the  South  the  effort  was  made  to  induce  the 
people  to  believe  that  the  northern  Whig  party 
were  sounder  at«i  truer  than  the  northern  Democ- 
racy! Will  gentlemen  have  the  country  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  plain  reading  of  the  records  of  this 
Congress,  and  of  every  Congress  which  had  as- 


sembled during  the  agitation  of  this  question? 
Will  they  call  on  the  people  of  the  South  to  be- 
lieve that  at  this  late  day  a  sudden,  unaccountable 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  [)ublic  opinion  of 
northern  Whiggery  on  this  subject?  When,  du- 
ring the  history  of  Congress,  has  the  first  northern 
Whig  voted  with  the  South  on  any  of  these  test 
questions?  Never.  Let  the  records  bear  evidence 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  statement.  Read  the 
history  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  past  Congresses, 
and  in  this  one.  There  is  the  evidence.  And  I 
would  ask  of  southern  Whig  members,  what  lan- 
guage do  these  records  speak  to  our  common  con- 
stituency, upon  this  important  question,  so  justly 
deemed  by  them  of  the  most  vital  character?  Does 
it  afford  that  satisfactory  assurance  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  spoken — that  the 
Whigs  of  the  North  will  stand  by  the  South  against 
the  Wilmot  proviso?  Do  they  find  that  assurance 
in  the  votes  given  by  Millard  Fillmore,  their  can- 
didate for  the  Vice  Presidency,  upon  the  Atherton 
resolutions,  with  which  the  country  is  now  so 
familiar?  Do  they  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  on  every 
occasion  when  the  Wilmot  proviso  has  been  pre-^ 
sented  to  Congress  for  its  action,  it  has  received 
the  vote  of  every  northern  Whig?  Do  they  find  it 
in  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  Congress  a  single  northern  Whig  who  does 
not  cling,  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  and  body,  to  the 
principles  of  that  proviso?  Or  do  they  find  it  in 
the  reasons  given  by  the  northern  Whig  press  and 
politicians  for  their  support  of  General  Taylor? 
These  are  inquiries  to  which  the  honest,  thinking, 
and  intelligent  people  of  the  South  will  require  a 
clear,  explicit,  and  unequivocal  answer.  Their 
interest  demands  that  their  minds  should  be  re- 
lieved from  all  apprehensions  on  the  subject.  Not 
only  are  the  peo))ie  of  my  own  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  of  the  North  also,  interested  in  having 
this  matter  placed  upon  its  proper  footing.  Let 
not  the  settlement  of  these  conflicting  representa- 
tions be  postponed  to  a  period  when  it  shall  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  to  regulate 
and  control  it.  Let  General  Taylor  and  the  Whig 
party  take  their  position,  and  stand  by  it.  If  the 
people  sanction  and  approve  it,  be  it  so;  our  duty 
is  to  acquiesce,  and  we  shall  do  it  cheerfully.  But, 
in  the  name  of  the  North  and  the  South,  1  protest 
against  this  system  of  double-dealing,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  which  is,  a  gross  fraud  and 
imposition  upon  the  one  or  the  other  section  of  the 
Union.  Well  may  my  colleague,  in  speaking  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  contest,  say  that  the 
Whig  party  differ,  and  differ  widely,  upon  some 
of  these  questions. 

I  have  prosecuted  this  investigation  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  that  the  reasons  why  the  Whig  National 
Convention  did  not  lay  down  any  platform  of 
principles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  considerations 
which  I  have  imputed  to  them,  as  controlling  their 
action:  First,  their  desire  to  conceal,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  public  eye,  their  old  repudiated 
and  condemned  issues;  and,  secondly,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  own  press,  "  that  to  agree  upon  a 
generally  satisfactory  platform  was  an  impossi- 
bility." 

My  colleague,  in  his  argument  to-day,  has  mani- 
fested his  usual  ingenuity.  The  occasion  which 
has  called  him  forth  was  one  that  required  all  the 
masterly  ability  of  which  he  is  possessed,  and  he 
has  wielded  it  with  as  much  efficacy  as  the  weak- 
ness of  his  position  would  authorize.  Conscious 
that  his  party  stood  in  this  contest  upon  frail  and 
untenable  ground;  that  the  effort  to  justify  the 
position  assumed  by  them  of  withholding  from  the 
public  eye  any  declaration  of  principles  whatever; 
that  the  system  of  preaching  one  set  of  doctrines  for 
the  North  and  another  for  the  South,  was  wholly 
unsustainable  by  argument  and  unjustified  by  a 
due  regard  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  has 
ingeniously  attempted  to  draw  off  the  public  mind 
from  an  investigation  into  the  course  and  position 
of  his  own  party  by  a  violent  philippic  against  the 
resolutions  of  our  National  Convention.  In  this 
effort  my  colleague  is  doomed  to  meet  with  a  bitter 
and  mortifying  disappointment.  He  will  find  that 
the  public  indignation,  so  justly  excited  by  this 
wanton  disregard  for  the  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try, is  not  so  easily  appeased.  The  people  ask  for 
the  principles  of  his  party  and  the  opinions  of  his 
candidates,  and  their  inquiries  must  be  answered — 
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their  demands  must  be  responded  to.  W  hen  free- 
men are  asked  to  cast  their  voles  for  a  man,  and  to 
repose  their  confidence  in  a  party,  they  will  not  be 
content  to  acquiesce  in  llie  declaration,  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  have  any  avowals  of  princi- 
ples or  opinions  for  the  public  eye.  The  answer 
given  at  the  polls  by  an  indignant  and  outraged 
people  to  such  effrontery  and  pretensions,  will  be, 
"  You  have  no  communications  for  us;  we  have 
none  for  you." 

But,  sir,  with  what  success  has  my  colleague 
assailed  the  platform  of  Democratic  principles? 
These  assaults  have  been  repeatedly  made  both 
here  and  throughout  the  country.  It  does  not 
possess  the  interest  of  novelty.  The  history  of 
the  Whig  party  is  but  a  history  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  weaK'en 
their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  our  political 
faith.  We  have  encountered  all  their  talent  and  elo- 
quence in_the  repeated  battles  fought  upon  tlie  issues 
proposed  in  these  much-abused  resolutions  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention.  Argument  and  satire,  wit 
and  ridicule,  have  heretofore  proved  equally  impo- 
tent and  unavailing  in  loosening  the  hold  which 
they  have  upon  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
American  people;  every  artifice  that  human  inge- 
nuity could  invent,  and  every  stratagem  that  party 
trickery  could  resort  to,  have  been  applied  in  vain 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  strike  down  this  broad  and 
solid  foundation  of  our  Democratic  faith;  and, 
finally,  when  all  other  means  had  failed,  as  a  last 
and  final  resort,  they  determined  to  vote  for  them, 
and  thereby  to  bring  them  into  odium  and  disre- 
pute, as  my  colleague  has  shown  by  reference  to 
the  Journal  of  the  28th  Congress.  This,  I  con- 
fess, was  the  most  alarming  assault  which  they 
had  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  encounter,  and 
having  successfully  withstood  it,  I  defy  them  to 
do  their  worst. 

In  this  connection  my  colleague  refers  to  the  fact, 
that  these  resolutions  received  the  vote  of  John  P. 
Hale,  the  Abolitionist  candidate  for  the  Presidency; 
but  he  failed  to  state  that  this  occurred  previous  to 
the  defection  of  Hale  from  the  Democratic  party, 
and  that  he  has  only  become  the  favorite  of  the 
Abolitionists  since  his  elevation  to  his  present  high 
position  by  the  united  vote  of  the  Abolitionists  and 
my  colleague's  northern  allies  in  New  Hampshire. 
When  driven,  for  his  treachery  on  the  Texas  ques- 
tion, from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  and  warm  hearts 
into  the  cordial  embrace  of  New  Hampshire  Whig- 
gery;  and  since  that  period,  no  evidence  can  be 
found  of  his  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Our  candidates  and  our  principles  are  before  the 
country.  The  success  of  the  one  is  the  triumph 
of  the  other.  In  addition  to  them,  we  offer  to  the 
people  of  the  Union  the  successful  administration 
of  the  Government,  under  every  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, as  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  continued  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  our  country,  so  long  as  it 
js  administered  upon  the  sound  and  wholesome 
principles  of  Democratic  policy.  On  the  contrary, 
our  opponents  present  to  the  people  a  candidate 
without  opinions,  backed  by  a  party  without  prin- 
ciples. Can  the  intelligent  freemen  of  the  Union 
hesitate  in  making;  their  selection  between  them? 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  QUESTION. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  STEWART, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  2G,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 
JNlr.  STEWART,  in  rising,  said  he  didnot  pro- 
pose to  ansv/er  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Mississippi,    [Mr.    Featherston,] 
upon  thesubject  of  slavery — a  subject  on  which  he 
never  had  made,  and  perhaps  never  would  make, 
a  speech  on  this  floor.     Slavery  was  an  evil,  and 
an  evil  we  could  not  remedy,  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  where  it  existed;  but  it  was  an  evil  which 
he  was  opposed   to  extending  to  any  country  or 
territory  now  free.     He   thought   the  discussion 
of  this  question  had  the  tendency  to  give  rise  to 
*'  geographical  lines,"  which  would  divide  the  great 


parties  of  the  country,  and  might  in  the  end  sub- 
vert our  happy  Union.  He  regretted  the  drawing 
of  such  lines;  he  thought  them  dangerous  to  the 
harmony  and  perhaps  the  integrity  of  this  great 
Confederacy.  Tliey  were  divisions  against  which 
we  were  warned  by  Washington,  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  in  bis  Farewell  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  whose  voice  he  could  never 
hear  with  indifference,  and  to  whose  warnings  he 
trusted  the  people  of  this  country  would  never 
turn  a  deaf  ear. 

There  had,  however,  been  introduced  into  the 
present  discussion  another  great  question — the 
Presidential  question;  a  question  which  he  regarded 
at  this  time  as  more  important  than  any  question 
of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  presented  for  the 
decision  of  the  American  people,  involving  mo- 
mentous consequences  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, present  and  prospective.  It  involved  this 
question,  among  others:  whether,  under  the  Gov 
ernment  as  it  was  now  administered,  all  power 
was  to  be  concentered  in  the  hands  of  one  man; 
or  whether,  under  other  auspices,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  another  illustrious  man,  whose 
name  was  before  the  country,  we  were  to  be  lirought 
back  to  the  purer  and  better  principles  and  policy 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Refiublic?  It  was  a  question 
whether  all  power — the  power  of  the  purse  and 
sword,  the  power  of  peace  and  war — was  to  be 
exercised  by  the  President;  whether,  with  the  vela 
power  in  his  hands,  exercising  legislative  as  well 
as  executive  power,  he  was  to  become  supreme  in 
this  country,  more  arbitrary  and  despotic  than  any 
crowned  head  in  Europe,  save  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
and  Congress  and  the  people  were  to  dwindle  into 
perfectinsignificance;  or  whether,  under  the  policy 
of  that  other  gi'eat  and  good  man.  General  Taylor, 
the  people  and  Congress  were  to  be  restored  to 
their  legitimate  powers,  just  rights,  and  proper  in- 
fluence; whether  the  voice  of  the  people  was  to  be 
heard  and  treated  with  respect,  or  whether  we  were 
to  be  controlled  and  governed  by  ''one  man;''' 
whether  the  country  was  to  continue,  as  now,  to 
be  governed  iy  party  and /c/?-  party,  or  whether, 
under  General  Taylor,  it  was  to  be  governed  once 
more  by  the  people  and  for  the  people;  whether  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  to  continue  to  be 
dictated  and  ;)j-fscri6e(/  every  four  years  by  an  irre- 
sponsible cabal  of  unprincipled  caucusites  at  Balti- 
more; whether,  at  their  behest,  the  great  and 
essential  powers  o^  self-prolection  and  self-improve- 
ment were  to  be  surrendered  and  given  up;  whether, 
with  a  vast  standing  army  and  navy,  our  expend- 
itures were  to  be  doubled,  and  the  people  here, 
as  in  Europe,  crushed  under  an  enormous  weight 
of  debt  and  taxation,  and  the  Government  tiius 
changed  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  from  a  republic  to 
a.  despotism?  These,  sir,  in  my  apprehension,  are 
some  of  the  great  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  approaching  Presidential  contest;  and  so 
regarding  it,  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  called  on  by 
every  motive  of  duty  and  patriotism  to  exert  my- 
self to  the  full  extent  of  my  very  humble  ability, 
by  every  fair  and  honorable  means,  to  bring  this 
contest  to  an  auspicious  result. 

Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that,  when  across  the 
waters,  in  Europe,  the  Old  World  was  engaged  in 
putting  down  the  "  one-man  power,"  we  were  to 
be  putting  it  up  here  by  giving  all  power  to  the 
Executive;  and  that,  whilst  Europe  was  engaged 
in  building  up  and  establishing  republics,  we  were 
to  be  employed  in  tearing  down  our  neighboring 
republics  of  the  South  ?  He  trusted  that  we  should 
take  a  different  course;  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  illustrious  man  whom  the  Whig  party  liad 
presented  to  the  country,  we  should  give  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world ,  not  of  war  and  of  conquest,  but  of 
peace — of  a  people  united,  prosperous,  peaceful, 
happy.  That  was  the  example  we  owed  to  the 
world,  and  that  was  the  example  which  we  would 
soon  set  to  the  world  under  a  different  Administra- 
tion from  this.  But  going  on, as  we  now  were,  under 
the  lead  of  the  "  one-man-power  party,"  we  must 
soon  become  a  warlike  people,  going  on  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.  Not  only  Yucatan  and  Cuba, 
but  Canada  too,  and  all  other  territories  we  should 
happen  to  fix  our  avaricious  eye  upon,  must  be 
conquered  and  "  swallowed"  under  tlie  great  chief- 
tain whom  the  progressive  Democracy  had  selected 
as  their  leader. 

Was  this  to  be  the  policy  which  was  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  people?     No,  sir;  no!     A  different 


result  was  approaching.  The  misnamed  Democ- 
racy had  selected  a  leader,  and  so  had  the  Whigs — 
the  former  a  general  that  always  surrenders,  the  latter 
a  general  that  "never  surrenders."  Under  such 
leaders,  could  the  result  be  doubted  ?  No,  it  was 
certain:  the  contest  had,  in  fact,  lieen  sjiven  up. 
'  The  Union,  the  "  organ"  of  the  Administration — 
I    Father  Ritchie  himself — had  given  it  up.     What 

I  did  the  Union  tell  us?     It  headed  a  recent  article 

II  with — "  Will  the  people  endure  the  cheat?"  Mr. 
jj  Ritchie  went  on,  through  half  a  column,  telling  how 
'^  they   were  cheated  by  the  Whigs;   and  in  other 

1  columns  it  was  cheated,  cheated,  cheated  !  Now, 
I  he  would  like  to  know  what  man  or  party  ever 
1  cried,  "  cheated,"  that  was  not  beaten?  "Cheat" 
1  meant  "  beat."  In  1840,  when  the  Whiss  beat  the 
|j  Locos,  they  cried  out,  "cheated;"  in  1844,  when 
1  the  Locos  beat,  that  was  the  cry  of  the  Whijrs; 

I  and  so,  when  the  Union  cried,  "cheated,"  it  ad- 
'  milted  they  were  beaten       "  Cheated"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  loser,  never  of  the  winner.     But  Mr. 

i  Ritchie  had  one  hope  left,  and  it  is  this:  he  says 
M  he  still  hopes  that  "  the  best  part  of  the  Whij;s — 
the  honest  Whigs — would   be  able  to  proclaim  and 
efl'ect  a  (Zt.sso/iiZion  of  the  AVhig  [)iirty."    "  Best  and 
jJ  honest  Whigs  !"     This  must  be  very  flatieriiii!;  lo 
'  the  anli-Taylor'Wlns's,  coming  as  it  does  from  Mr. 
1  Polk's  organ.    Best!    No,  sii-;  ihey  are  the  worst — 
i  the  very  worst.     They  are  traitors — Locofocos  in 
disguise;  but  let  them  go  over  to  the  enemy;  we 
can  do  belter  without  than  with  ihern.     He  (Tay- 
lor) said  of  the  deserters,  "  Drum  ihem  out;  ihcy 
1  belong  not  to  the  American  army." 

II  But  prudence  is  the  better  jiart  of  valor.     Mr. 
Ritchie  will  not  wail  to  be  shot;  he  surrcndeis  in 

j!  time.  He  knows  Old  Zack  and  Captain  Bragg  are 
:|  sharpshooters,  and  he  no  doubt  feels  a  little  like 
I  Crockett's  coon,  who,  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  see- 
H  inij  a  well-known  marksman  raising  his  unerring 
{j  rifle,  said:  "  Is  that  you.  Captain  Scott?  If  it  is, 
;!  dtm't  shoot;  I'll  come  down  .'"  So  says  Mr.  Ritchie: 
1  "  Is  thai  you.  Old  Zack?     If  it  is,  don't  shoot;  I'll 

comedown."     [Much  laughter.] 
jj       But,  to  make  bad  worse,  the  next  day  after  this 
I  candid  confession   and   surrender,  out   comes  his 
Ij  old  friend  Van  Buren  against  Mr.  Cass.     Horriljle 
I  — "et  tu  Brute  !"     This  rendered  the  old  gentle- 
i;  man  quite  frantic;  and  in  his  next  paper  we  may 
■•^  expect  to  see  him  address  Mr.  Polk  in  the  lan- 
|:  guage  of  a  certain  celebrated  song,  lately  applied 
r  to  a  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York: 
j         "  Oh,  carry  me  hack  to  old  Virginny."     [Laughter.] 
I       Mr.  S.  then  proceeded  to  read  from  one  of  the 
,  articles  in  the  Union,  in  which  it  was  said  that  it 
!  was  unfair  for  the  Whigs  to  take  Taylor.     If  ihey 
jl  had  taken  Clay,  Webster,  Scott,  McLean,  or  any 
other  known  Whig,  he  would  have  been  satisfied; 
but  they  had  selected  Old  Zack,  "  a  no-party  man," 
I  and  they  (die  Democracy)  could    not  keep   their 
j  men  in  the  ranks;  that  they  would  not  stand  fire; 
!  that,  like   the   Mexicans,  they  were   not  only  re- 
I  treating,  but  going  over  to  Taylor  in   companies 
and  regiments;  that  they  had  not  only  Barnburn- 
ers in  the  North,  but  Barnburners  in  the  South;  the 
Van  Buren.men  and  the  Yancey  men,  the  "Ala- 
bama platform   men"  and    the   "New  York  plat- 
form men" — North,  South,  East,  and  West,  their 
men  were  "  bolting,"  bolting,  bolting.     Now,  this 
Mr.  Ritchie  said  was  not  fair;  "it  was  a  palpable 
cheat;"  the  Whigs  ought  to  have  nominated  Mr. 
Clay,  a  man  they  had  often   defeated,  and  could, 
he  supposed,  defeat  a^ain.     This  would  have  been 
fair;  but  to  take  up  "Old  Zack,"  a  no-party  man, 
the  very  man   who  had   fought  their  battles  and 
gained  their  victories,  and  saved  their  Administra- 
tion   from   infamy  and  disgrace,  how  could   the 
Whigs  vote  for  him?     Democrats  could  do  so  with 
propriety.     Yes,  (said  Mr.  S.,)  and  that  is  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  do.     Democrats  would  vote 
for  him,  because  he  was  an  honest,  true,  patriotic, 
faithful  old  man,  who  had  lisked  his  life  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  country.     The  honest,  un- 
sofihisticated  people,  not  the  politicians,  but  the 
patriotic  people  of  the  country,  felt  and  said,  "  We 
owe  Old  Zack  a  debt  of  g-iatitude,  and  we  are  not 
like  Mr.  Polk,  General  Cass,  and  the  party  in  this 
House,  who  pay  him  with  kicks  and  cuffs;  we  are 
honest  men;  we  will  pay  our  honest  debts;  we 
have  no  money,   but  we  will  pay  him  in  paper; 
we  have  a   little  bit  of  a  ticket,   which   we   will 
deposit  at  the  polls  for  him  in  November  next. 
We  don 't  care  what  you  say,  Mr.  Ritchie,  or  what 
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you  politicians  say,  to  the  contrary,  he  has  served  ! 
Iiis  country  long  and  faithfully;  and  we  are  going  i 
to   thank   him,  and  that,  too,  without  iVlr.  Cass's  [ 
disgraceful  proviso,  censuring  instead  of  thanking 
him  for  his  glorious  victory  at  Monterey."     You 
jmight  as  well  try  to  stop  the  mighty  iVIississippi 
in  her  march  to  the  ocean,  to  stop  that  people 
from  voting   for  "Old  Zack;"  he  is  honest,  and 
they  are  honest;  he  is  rough,  and  they  are  rough;  \ 
he  is  always  ready  to  do  his  duty,  and  so  are  they;  I 
with  all  his  honors  and  all  his  glories  he  is  not  ' 
lifted  up;  he  is  not  above  a  common   man;  the 
people  know  him  by  his  acts;  they  love  him,  they  ^ 
will  vote  for  him;  ihey  must,  they  can't  help  it: 
he  is  an  honest  and  pure  man.     The  Government 
has  basely  attempted  to  destroy  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple know  it.     Bui  their  machinations  against  him 
have  failed,  signally  failed.     God  protects  the  vir-  ! 
tuous  and  the  good.     Heaven  is  just.     The  very 
means  resorted  to  by  this  Administration  and  its 
tools  to  destroy  General  Taylor,  by  robbing  him 
of  his  men  at  Buena  Vista,  and  put  him,  as  they 
thought,  completely  in  the  power  of  Santa  Anna, 
was  made  by  a  just  Providence  the  means  of  eleva- 
ting hirn   over  them — of  putting  them  down  and 
putting  him  up,  and  will  give  him  another  oppor- 
tunity of  display  ing  his  characteristic  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  towards  another  fallen  Ibe. 

Sir,  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  during  this 
debate  that  the  Democrats  in  their  Convention  at 
Baliimore  had  laid  down  a  platform,  and  they 
complained  that  the  Whigs  had  adopted  no  plat- 
form whatever.  But  he  would  tell  gentlemen  the 
Whigs  had  a  platform,  and  they  had  it  in  General  i 
Taylor's  Allison  letter  of  the  22J  April;  and  he  ; 
would  proudly  contrast  that  broad,  noble,  Ameri-  ; 
can  platform  with  the  narrow,  contracted,  party  ' 
platform  adopted  at  Baltimore.  Contrast,  sir, 
these  platforms.  Ours,  like  its  author,  great  and 
national;  theirs  strictly  in  character — a  miserable 
party  concern.  How  did  iVlr.  Stevenson,  the 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  himself 
characterize  this  platform  in  his  letter  conveying 
to  General  Cass  the  notice  of  his  nomination.'  He 
said:  "The  platform  we  present  you  is  hroad 
enough  to  hold  all  Democrats,  but  narrow  enough 
to  exclude  all  others."  It  was  broad  enough  for 
the  Locofocos — broad  enough  for  the  ;jar/i/ — it  was 
a  party  platform,  and  nothing  else,  and  so  repre- 
sented and  so  accepted  by  General  Cass,  who 
pledged  himself  to  carry  it  out.  But  look  at  Old 
Zack's  platform;  it  was  broad  enough  for  the 
whole  country.  He  nobly  says:  I  go  for  the 
whole  counlrij — for  the  whole  people;  I  give  no 
pledges;  1  make  no  bargains;  I  submit  to  no  party 
dictation;  if  elected,  I  will  administer  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  American  people. 
And,  sir,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  come  down 
from  that  high,  noble,  patriotic,  and  national  plat- 
form to  this  contracted,  degraded,  miserable  plat- 
form of  imrty,  he  would  sink,  greatly  sink  in  my 
esteem,  and  would  justly  forfeit  the  support  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  patriotic 
and  honest  men  of  all  parties,  who  were  now  ral- 
lying to  his  standard.  No;  Genera!  Taylor  would 
never  come  down  to  such  a  miserable,  narrow  plat- 
form of  party  as  that  laid  down  by  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  but  would  honestly  and  faithfully  ad- 
minister the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  and  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  as  construed  and  administered 
by  the  early  Presidents  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
thing  they  put  forth  in  the  Baltimore  platform  was 
"  Democracy."  They  had  the  NAJNIE,  without 
one  of  the  principles.  General  Cass,  and  the 
whole  of  them,  talk  about  "  Jefl'ersonian  Democ- 
racy;" and,  while  they  talked  about  Democracy 
and  about  Thomas  Jefierson,  while  they  retained 
the  name,  they  repudiated  and  trampled  under 
foot  every  princijile  of  Jeflerson — every  principle 
adopted  and  practised  upon  by  all  the  early  Presi- 
(jents — every  one  of  them,  without  an  exception. 
They  preach  one  thing  and  practise  the  opposite. 
Their  Democracy  Jettersonian !  Why,  sir,  they 
go  for  the  veto  power,  the  great  conservative 
power  of  putting  down  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
putting  itp  the  will  of  the  President.  This  one-nian 
power,  the  veto,  which,  as  had  been  well  said,  was 
intended  as  "  the  extreme  medicine  of  the  Consti- 
tution," had  now  become  the  daily  bread  of  the 
President.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  illustrious 
compeers   never  exercised  the  veto.     He  never 


exercised  it  in  a  single  instance  in  the  eight  years 
of  his  administration.  During  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  administration  of  this  Government 
there  never  was  a  veto,  except  in  one  or  tsvo 
unimportant  cases  by  General  Washington;  but 
vetoes,  vetoes,  vetoes  had  now  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  We  were  now  governed  by  vetoes, 
and  nothing  but  vetoes.  At  the  last  session  Con- 
gress passed  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  and  sent  it 
to  the  President,  who,  afraid  to  veto  it,  put  it  in 
his  breeches  pocket.  But  at  this  session  he  sent 
it  back  with  his  reasons  against  it,' and  this  House 
had  voted  down  those  reasons  by  a  vote  of  138  to 
54 — a  vote  of  thirty  more  than  two-thirds  !  And 
yet  it  was  no  law;  it  was  defeated  by  the  will  of 
one  man.  In  England  the  King,  who  possessed 
the  veto  power,  had  not  dared  to  exercise  it  for 
several  hundred  years.  There  some  respect  was 
paid  to  the  will  of  the  people.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  vole  against  the  Ministry,  they  re- 
sign. Here,  instead  of  resigning,  the  King  vetoes 
the  popular  will,  and  this  was  ttie  power  General 
Cass  and  his  parly  advocated. 

What  was  General  Taylor's  position  in  this 
respect .'  He  held ,  like  a  true  Republican ,  that,  with 
regard  to  questions  of  domestic  policy,  "  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives m  Congress,  ought  lo  be  respected  and 
carried  oui  by  the  Executive."  This  was  the  doc- 
trine of  General  Taylor — that  it  was  with  the  peo- 
ple, the  Democratic  people,  to  govern  themselves. 
Yet,  although  General  Cass  and  his  parly  in  prac- 
tice sustained  and  applauded  this  despotic  power 
of"  one  man"  to  defeat  the  will  of  ihe  people's 
Representaiives  fairly  expressed,  they  talked  about 
"Democracy,"  while  they  were  riveting  chains 
on  the  people;  they  talked  about  the  beauties  of 
economy,  while  they  were  doubling  and  trebling 
the  expenses  of  Government;  they  talked  loudly 
about  the  capability  i  f  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  iVIr.  Cass  undertook  to  say — hear  him 
in  his  own  words.  "  The  very  tirst  article  in  the 
'  Democratic  creed  leaches  thai  the  people  are  com- 
'  pelent  to  govern  themselves" — ''  here  is  iheslarl- 
'  ing  point  of  the  difference  between  the  two  great 
'  parties  that  divide  the  country ;  all  other  differences 
'  are  but  subordinaie  and  auxiliary  to  this,  and 
'  may  in  faci  be  resolved  into  it."  This,  too,  was 
part  of  ihe  Baltimore  platform.  "  The  people  com- 
petent to  govern  themselves!"  Thus  would  they 
rtatier  and  betray;  this  was  the  policy  of  all  usurp- 
ers— first  Salter  the  people,  then  betray  them. 
The  President,  not  the  people,  ought  to  be  sov- 
ereign; that  was  progressive  Democracy;  the  Pres- 
ident with  one-third  of  either  House  ought  to  have 
the  power  lo  defeat  the  will  of  two-thirds  of  the 
people  and  their  Representatives.  Oh,  yes  !  good 
people,  you  are  perl'ectly  "  competent  lo  govern 
yourselves;''  but  to  save  you  from  suicide,  you 
must  allow  us  to  tie  your  hands;  you  must  sub- 
nut  to  the  veto  power — ihe  government  of  one  man. 
This  13  Democracy — progressive  Democracy,  which 
means  Aristocracy  first,  and  Jlonarchy  nexi.  Their 
professions  were  directly  contradicted  by  their 
practice;  they  practically  denied  the  competency 
of  the  people  for  self-government  by  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  veto  power.  What  did  this  "plat- 
form" further  say.'  That  this  veio  power  had 
saved  the  people  from  a  "  system  of  internal  im- 
provements." That  it  had  saved  the  people — from 
what.'  From  themselves;  from  carrying  out  llieir 
own  legislation;  from  using  their  own  money  for 
their  own  benefit — for  the  improvement  of  their 
own  country.  They  (the  President  and  party) 
could  make  war,  take  ^60,000,000  a  year  into 
Mexico;  they  could  go  all  over  the  world  and 
spend  tlie  money  of  the  people,  but  they  would 
suffer  no  part  of  the  money  to  be  expended  under 
ihe  direction  of  the  people's  Representatives.  They 
denied  the  power  to  Congress  to  spend  the  peo- 
ple's money  for  the  people's  benefit  in  the  im- 
provement of  iheir  country ;  but  claimed  and  freely 
exercised  the  power  to  oppress,  tax,  and  burden 
the  people.  I'hai  was  the  practical  construction 
which  this  party  placed  upon  the  Constilulion — 
that  the  veto  was  lo  save  the  people  from  them- 
selves; and  yet  in  their  platform  they  said  that 
"  the  people's  money  ought  to  be  carefully  guard- 
ed for  the  people's  benefit.  A  small  mistake — 
they  should  have  said  "  tlie  party's  benefit" — a  va- 
riaiion  merely  of  theory  from  practice;  for,  while 
they  talked  about  guarding  the  people's  money 


for  the  people's  benefit,  they  were  actually  apply- 
ing it  to  the  benefit  of  themselves;  and  while  they 
said  that  they  were  opposed  to  legislating  for  "  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,"  yet 
this  was  precisely  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  legislating  the  money  from  the  people's  pock- 
els  into  their  own;  legislating  entirely  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Their 
whole  system,  in  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  their 
theory,  was  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many;  and  this  he  would  soon  show  was  a  game 
well  understood  by  iheir  great  leader.  General  Cass 
himself. 

They  talked  about  "economy,"  and  preached 
it  in  their  platform.  They  were  great  ecoiiomists, 
the  true  Thomas  Jefferson  economists;  while,  as 
he  had  stated,  they  proscribed  and  trampled  under 
foot  every  one  of  his  principles.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  the  enemy  of  a  national  debt.  Look  at 
our  national  debt  now,  created  by  this  Adminig- 
tration.  Mr.  Adams  administered  the  Government 
for  twelve  and  a  half  millions  a  year,  on  the  aver- 
age of  his  whole  term — this  sum  covering  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  his  administration,  except  what 
was  applied  to  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Adams  was 
denounced  and  put  out  for  his  extravagance.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  came  in — this  lover  of  economy,  this 
admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson — and  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  during  his  administration  ran 
up  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  millions,  instead  of 
twelve  and  a  half.  Gentlemen  smiled.  He  defied 
them  to  deny  it.  He  challenged  them  to  the  records. 
They  might  promise  to  answer,  as  they  had  done 
before,  but  they  would  never  do  it — never,  because 
ihey  could  not.     The  least  said  the  better. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Mississippi,  (Mr.  S.  yield- 
ing the  floor  with  some  hesitation  for  one  question,) 
asked  if  the  gentleman  did  not  now  stand  side,  by 
side  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.' 

Mr.  STEWART.  What!  I  side  by  side  with 
Martin  Van  Buren.'  [A  laugh.]  Thank  God,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
never  will  have.  I  would  ask,  if  the  gentleman 
himself,  who  was  formerly  so  ardent  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  now.' 
Was  he  now  his  candidate.'  Was  he  for  Van  Bu- 
ren or  Cass .' 

[Mr.  Thompson's  reply  was  not  heard.] 

Mr.  STEWART  continued.  He  said  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  had  now  run  up  under 
Mr.  Polk  to  5>,60,OUO,000  a  year.  They  had  in- 
creased from  §12,500,000,  under  Mr.  Adams,  to 
§28,500,000  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  now  to 
^50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  under  the  present  "  eco- 
nomical" Administration  !  This  was  their  boasted 
Jeffersonian  "economy."  This  was  their  oppo- 
sition lo  a  "  national  debt."  Why,  they  had  done 
nothing  but  make  national  debts.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren had  found  some  §,40,000,000  surplus  in  the 
treasury;  he  had  lefi  some  §40,000,000  of  national 
debt,  after  selling  seven  or  eight  millions  of  bank 
Slock.  Mr.  Polk  had  found  some  §17,000,000  of 
debt,  and  had  now  run  it  up  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  over !  This  was  "  Democratic" 
consistency.'  The  people  would  mark  it  at  the 
next  election.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  opposed  to 
a  standing  army,  to  a  great  navy;  yet  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay]  had  told 
the  House  that  the  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  had  run  up,  within  a  few  years,  from 
§3,000,000  to  §11,000,000!— and  this  under  this 
beautiful  Jeffersonian  Administration,  which  went 
by  the  rule  of  contrary,  looking  one  way  and  row- 
ing the  other. 

He  always  thought  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  friend 
of  peace.  What  was  General  Cass.'  For  war, 
war,  war  !  First  with  England ,  he  was  for  "  fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight;"  then  he  was  for  Mexico,  for 
"  swallowing"  (to  use  his  own  language)  ihe  whole 
of  Mexico;  next  for  Yucatan  and  Cuba;  and  then 
he  miglil  be  for  Canada.  Now,  here  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  gentlemen  over  the  way,  and  of  their 
leader,  who  talked  so  loudly  about  Mr.  Jefferson's 
principles  !  Jefferson  considered  war  a  barbarism. 
In  this  enlightened  age  and  country,  it  was  an  ab- 
surdity, a  crime,  and  it  was  so  considered  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  who  pronounced  "  war,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  a  national  calamity." 

Bui  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  General  Cass. 
He  had  been  on  all  sides  of  all  questions.  There 
was  not  a  question  of  public  policy  of  the  country 
upon  which  General  Cass  had  not  occupied  a 
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position  on  both  sides.  Once  a  Federalist,  now  a 
''Democrat;"  when  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  first  came  up,  lie  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  it;  when  it  was  said  the  British  were 
going  to  take  Texas,  "  let  them  have  it,"  said  he, 
"we  do  not  want  it."  But  a  liille  before  the 
nomination,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hannegan,  in  wiiich  he  was  for  im- 
mediate annexation,  and -for  slavery  too.  He  was 
against  annexation,  and  for  annexation;  against 
the  proviso,  and  for  the  proviso;  against  [jrotection, 
and  for  protection;  against  internal  improvements, 
and  for  internal  improvements;  he  was  the  great 
eulogist  of  Louis  Philippe  when  in  power,  and  the 
very  first  to  mount  the  rostrum  in  this  city  and 
denounce  him  when  he  fell.  With  rel'erence  to 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  General  Cass  was  decidedly 
for  it  at  first;  he  was  a  great  proviso  man  ;  and 
then  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when  he 
found  it  would  not  do  for  a  certain  section,  he 
turned  against  the  proviso,  and  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Nicholson  said  "a  change  has  been  going  on  in 
my  mind;"  and  when  the  slaveholders  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  their  slaves  to  new  territory, 
he  says  in  this  letter  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
comfort  and  condition  of  the  slaves  if  they  were 
scattered  over  more  territory,  and  he  was  now  a 
great  slavery  man;  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Featherston]  had  just  said  he  was 
pledged  to  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso.  He  was  once 
for  a  protective  tariff,  but  now  opposed  to  all  pro- 
tection. The  time  was  when  General  Cass  voted 
for  internal  improvements;  but  he  wrote  an  answer 
to  a  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  Chicago  con- 
vention in  his  neighborhood — a  letter  of  four  lines, 
staling  that  he  could  not  attend;  and  at  Cleveland, 
the  other  day,  when  asked  for  his  opinions  on 
internal  improvements  and  the  proviso,  he  said 
there  was  such  a  crowd  he  was  afraid  he  could  not 
be  heard,  and  therefore  spoke  on  other  subjects. 
Now,  the  Baltimore  Convention  declared  that  in- 
ternal improvements  were  unconstitutional,  and 
General  Cass  said  Amen;  he  agreed  to  every  word 
in  that  platform.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been 
on  all  sides  of  all  questions;  a  man  of  no  princi- 
ple, no  consistency;  but  a  timeserving,  vacillating, 
weathercock  candidate,  and  that  had  secured  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  But  he  (Mr.  S.) 
thought  his  party  now  felt  very  much  as  Father 
Ritchie  did — very  much  like  giving  it  up.  Had 
the  Whig  candidate  ever  vacillated,  ever  chan2:ed 
his  position,  his  principles  !  No.  They  were  laid 
down  in  the  Allison  letter,  and  were  fixed  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  having  their  foundation  in  justice 
and  truth,  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  popular  rights;  the  emanations  of  a 
sound  head  and  a  pure  heart;  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  be  wrong,  or  could  change.  The 
two  candidates  difl^ered  in  this:  the  one,  governed 
by  the  rule  of  right,  was  never  wrong:  the  other, 
governed  by  the  rule  of  expediency,  was  rarely 
ever  right. 

General  Cass  was  once  a  great  lover  of  the  vol- 
unteers. He  was  a  volunteer  himself,  and  was 
sometimes  called  the  "Old  Volunteer. "  But  now — 
it  was  on  the  records  of  Congress,  and  there  was 
no  escape  from  it — he  put  it  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Flouse  that,  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  on  December  29th,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  General  Cass  introduced  a  bill  re- 
ducing the  pay  vf  the  vohcnlcers  for  comnmtalion  for 
their  clothing  one-third. 

Mr.  WICK  interposed;  but 

Mr.  STEWART  declined  to  yield  the  floor,  as 
his  hour  was  fast  running  away.  He  would  show 
gentlemen  the  bill;  here  it  was,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  records  of  the  Senate: 

"  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  29,  1847. 

"Mr.  Cass,  frnra  tlip  Cnmmittecon  Military  Affairs,  report- 
ed tlie  following  bill,  which  was  read  and  passed  : 

"  A  BILL  to  provide  clolhins;  for  volunteers  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

"  Se  it  enacted,  ^-c,  That  in  lifu  of  the  money  which  un- 
der existing  laws  is  allowed  to  volunteers  as  a  commutation 
for  clotliin<»,  the  President  he,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  cause  the  volunteers  to  be  furnished  with  clothing  in 
kind,  at  the  same  rates,  according;  to  grades,  as  is  provided 
for  the  troops  of  the  regular  army." 

The  bill  provided  "  that,  in  lieu  of  the  money," 
'♦clothing  in  kind"  be  furnished  to  the  volunteers 
at  the  same  rates,  according  to  grade,  as  was  pro- 
vided for  the  regular  army.  Now,  here  was  a  letter 


which  he  had  received  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
stating  what  the  allowance  to  the  regulars  was: 
"  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

"  Washington,  June  16,  1848. 
"Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  15th  instant,  I  re- 
spectfully inform  you  that  the  avirage  allowance  of  clothing 
per  month  to  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  is  about  |;-3  35.  I 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  "General  Order  No.  10,"  cur- 
rent series,  in  which  you  will  find  specitied  the  articles  of 
clothing,  and  their  value,  for  each  year  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment. 

"  Respectfully,  U.  JONES,  .Bctjutant  General. 

"To  the  Hon.  A.  Stkwart, 

Houie  of  Representatices,  JVashin^lon." 

This  ^2  35  was  to  all  grades — dragoons,  artil- 
lery-men, &c.;  but,  by  examination  of  the  "gen- 
eral orders"  referred  to  by  the  Adjutant  General, 
he  found  that  the  whole  amount  (jf  clothing  for 
infantry  for  five  years  was  $l\i  Sdj,  which  by 
computalion,  it  would  be  seen,  gave  $1  91  per 
month  to  the  infantry,  and  no  more.  Thus  it  ap- 
l^eared  that  this  bill  of  General  Cass  reduced  the 
allowance  to  infantry  volunteers  for  clothing  from 
P  50,  allowed  by  the  act  of  1846,  to  |i  9],  the 
amount  allowed  to  the  infantry  of  the  regular  army. 
The  "Union,"  it  was  true,  and  Mr.  Ca.meron, 
said  the  volunteers  could  have  their  option;  but 
the  language  of  the  bill  was  express;  nobody  could 
mistake  it:  it  was  that  this  "clothing  in  kind" 
shovild  be  furnished  "  in  lieu  of  the  money  which 
under  existing  laws  is  allowed."  Now,  could  you 
find  any  option  there?  The  bill  provided  that  cloth- 
ing, which  cost  ^1  91  per  month,  should  be  fur- 
nished in  lieu  of  the  $3  50  allowed  under  previous 
laws. 

Mr.  McClelland  interposed,  and  was  un- 
derstood to  speak  of  the  construction  put  upon  the 
law  by  the  Adjutant  General;  but  what  he  said 
was  not  caught  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  STEWART  said  he  cared  not  what  con- 
struction the  Adjutant  General  had  been  induced  to 
to  give  the  Inw  by  General  Cass  or  anybody  else; 
there  was  the  law  as  it  was  reported  by  General 
Cass,  and  as  it  passed.  He  knew  it  was  said  that 
General  Cass  had  seen  the  Adjutant  General  and 
got  him  or  the  President  to  nullify  by  construction, 
or  veto  the  law  ex  post  facto;  he  might  have  found 
it  would  not  do  to  strip  the  volunteers  of  their 
clothing;  hanging  and  burning  in  effigy  tnight  have 
been  unpleasant;  and  the  Adjutant  General  might 
have  been  induced  lately,  (some  six  or  seven  weeks 
ago,)  too  late,  to  construe  this  law  of  General  Cass 
directly  contrary  to  its  provisions.  But  there  was 
the  law  as  introduced  by  General  Cass  and  passed, 
which  expressly  provided  for  this  change,  and  that 
the  $1  91,  "clothing  in  kind,"  should  be  furnished 
"in  lieu"  of  the  amount  previously  allowed,  which 
was  |3  50.  If  it  was  intended  to  give  thetn  their 
election,  as  is  now  pretended,  why  did  not  Gen- 
eral Cass  say  so  in  his  bill;  why  not  say  that  the 
volunteers  should  be  allowed  to  draw  >^]  91,  the 
amount  of  clothing  allowed  to  regulars,  which 
should  be  deducted  out  of  the  $3  50  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  and  not  as  the  law  declares  "in  Zien" 
of  the  p  50.'  The  #1  91  was  not  to  be  in  part, 
but  in  full.  The  law  was  too  plain.  Ingenuity 
could  not  mystify  it.  It  was  not  only  outrageously 
unjust,  but  it  was  clearly  unconstitutional  and  void. 
What  right  had  General  Cass  to  report  and  pass  a 
law  "  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  The 
Government  had  contracted  to  pay  the  volunteers 
^8  per  month  and  ^3  50  for  clothing;  the  volun- 
teers had  agreed  to  take  it,  and  had  gone  to  Mex- 
ico. What  right,  then,  had  General  Cass  to  reduce 
their  pay  one-third.'  If  he  could  constitutionally 
takeaway  one-third,  he  could  take  away  the  whole. 
No,  the  law  was  unjust;  it  was  unconstitutional 
and  void;  and,  when  opposed  and  spurned,  and  its 
author  hung  in  effigy,  it  was  abandoned  and  given 
up.  But  we  are  asked  how  this  bill  came  to  pass 
both  Houses  without  opposition.'  He  answered, 
because  no  one  knew  the  amount  received  by  the 
regulars;  this  was  fixed  by  an  army  order;  and,  it 
being  staled  that  it  was  a  bill  "  for  the  benefit  of 
the  volunteers,"  it  passed  at  once  without  inquiry 
or  opposition.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this 
shameful  and  unjust  law.  What  would  the  vol- 
unteers, the  people,  say  to  the  man  who  would 
take  $30  per  day  whilst  enjoying  all  the  luxuries 
of  civilized  life,  and  who  would  rob  the  honest  and 
brave  volunteer  of  one-third  of  his  pittance  of  $3  50 
per  month  for  clothing?  Not  enough  to  purchase 
a  hat  or  pair  of  boots.  Would  Old  Zack  have 
done  this?    No,  sir;  he  would  have  given  hi«  hat 


and  shoes  both  to  an  old  soldier,  rather  than  take 
a  single  cent  from  him,  justly  or  unjustly. 

And  there  was  another  thing  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  especial  attention  of  gentlemen.  Gen- 
eral Cass  was  said  to  be  a  friend  to  economy.  He 
was  a  very  great  economist.  He  takes  especial 
care  of  the  people's  money — especially  when  he 
gets  it  in  his  own  pocket.  [Laughter.]  He  had 
some  proofs  on  this  subject,  to  which  he  would 
refer  the  committee,  and  he  culled  upon  gentlemen 
to  examine  the  oiiicial  documents  which  he  should 
produce.  General  Cuss,  it  was  known,  was  once 
Governor  of  Michigan,  and  ex  officio  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs,  appointed  under  a  special 
law,  with  a  fixed  salary  of  '52,000  per  annum.  He 
was  appointed  Governor,  and  was  ex'  officio  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs,  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  is  President  and  ex-otficio 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy;  and  he 
would  ask  gentlemen,  had  the  one  any  moie  right 
to  extra  pay  than  the  other?  But  Governor  Cass 
not  only  drew  his  salary  while  he  held  that  office, 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years,  but  he 
charged  extra  compensation,  while  drawing  his 
salary  of  f^2,000  per  annum,  amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ijt,G0,412  over  and  above  his  sal- 
ary. He  would  read  to  the  committee  some  of  the 
items,  to  show  what  the  character  of  the.se  charges 
were,  which  he  had  derived  from  official  and  au- 
thentic sources,  and  which  could  not,  and  he  pre- 
sumed would  not,  be  controverted  on  this  floor: 
Extra  charges  bij  Gorernor  Cnss  as  Governor  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  ^'Ufalrs,  over  and  above  hi^  re^ufur  ^aLiry, 
as  per  djcumeiit  Ao.  224,  1839,  'Sd  session  2jlh  Congress, 
•page  2. 
From  October  9,  1813,  to  May  29,  1832,  (9  years,) 

ten  rations  per  day,  (20  cents  each) $6,910 

From  October  9,  1813,  to  July  31,  18Jl,  ,ttl,500  per 
annum,  extra  salary 2j.T15 

$33,325 
said  to  be  allowed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  six  years  after 

he  was  out  of  office. 
Document  No.  112,  same  session,  page  15,  partly 

embraced  in  sub^ecjuent  accounts 4,750 

Fifty-five  ('ays,  at  $S  per  diem,  travelling  expenses, 
40  cents  per  mile,  in  concluding  treaties  at  Green- 
ville, (1814,)  St.  Mary-s,  (1818,)  Sajinaw  and  Sault 
de  St.  Marie,  and  uiakiiig  arrangements  witli  the 
VVyandots,  &.C.,  from  1817  to  I8J0,  as  per  docu- 
ment No.  (i,  3(1  session  27th  Conaress  pages  11 
and  12,  (being  extra  i-ompensation,)yi/(j/rfaj/s  jvre- 

paring  before  and  after  treaty 2,476 

Per  diem  52  days,  mileage,  &c.,  (.^8  per  day,  and  40 

cents  per  mile,)  at  the  treaty  of  Chicaio,  in  1821  696 

For  attendance  at  Washington  in  lb'21-'22,  (208 
days,)  to  settle  his  own  accounts,  and  mileage,  (10 
rations  per  day,)  and  $1,032  travelling  exp.m-es..  1,448 
Extra  services  as  counnissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  at  Wapaghkonetta,  and  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  in  1825,  29  days,  daily  pay  and  mileage, 

$356;  taking  treaty  to'Washingion,  $2,092 2,443 

Similar  services  in  Indiana,  in  1826,  46  days 5V2 

Similar  services  in  Fund  du  Lac.  in  1823,  65  days..       l,36j 
Similar  services  at  Butte  des  Mortes,  in  1827,60 

days 930 

Similar  services  at  Green  Bay,  in  1828,  63  days. . ..        1,112 
Similar  services  at  St.  Joseph's,  in  lb27,  10  days..  240 
Services  and  expenses  in  Washington  ciiy,  in  1828, 
preparing  a  code  for  tlie  regulation  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, anil  mileage.  111  days 1,520 

Services  for  superintending  Indian  agencies  at 
Piqua,  Fort  Wayne,  and  (Chicago,  for  the  years 

1822-"i^'4-«-'6-'7-'8,  at  $1 ,500  per  annum 10,500 

Similar  services,  same  agencies,  1829- '30,  and  part 
ofl831,  at  $1,500  per  annum 3.875 

Total  extra  charges $60,412 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement,  made  from 
documents  specially  referred  to,  (and  which,  if 
wrong, can  be  corrected  by  General  Cass's  friends,) 
that  he  charged  and  received  pay  four  limes  for 
the  same  period  of  time: 

1st.  His  regular  salary  as  Governor  and  ex  officio 
Superintendent  of  Indian  .'Vtrairs  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  $2,000  per  annum,  for  about  18 
years. .$33,000 

2d.  Fifteen  hundred  per  annum  extra  s:dary,  from 

1813  to  1831,  nearly  18  years,  pai(i  in  1831 23,715 

Rations— ten  rations" per  day,  at  20  cents  each,  for 
between  9  and  ID  years 6,610 

3d.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  extra  salary, 
from  1821  to  1831,  about  10  years,  being  part  of 
the  aho  ve  18  years 14,375 

4th.  Specific  charges  for  772  days  of  the  above 
time,  at  $8  per  dav,  and  40  cents  mileage,  in  at- 
tending at  Indian  treaties,  at  Washington  to  set- 
tle his  own  accounts,  and  for  extra  pay  as  above, 
preparing  an  Indian  code,  &c.,  being  upwards  of 
$16  per  day  for  the  time  specified  above 12,719 

Total $96,412 

This  last  charge,  with  his  three  salaries,  on« 
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fixed  at  $2,000,  and  two  extra  salaries  of  ;J1,500 
each,  would  make  his  pay  for  this  period  amount 
to  §11,355  per  annum — more  than  ^31  per  day, 
Sundays  and  all,  exclusive  of  his  rations,  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  tax-paying  people  of  the 
United  Stales  by  General  Cass,  for  his  services  as 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  at  a  fixed  salary  of 
$2,000  per  annum.  If  such  were  his  extras  as  a 
Territorial  Governor,  what  will  they  be  as  Presi- 
dent? At  the  same  rate,  they  will  amount  to  up- 
wards of  $60,000  per  annum,  which  he  would  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  claim  as  ex  officio  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.     Where  is  the  difference? 

Ill  connection  with  this,  there  was  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  accounts  were  made  out  and  certi- 
fied when  he  was  himself  Secretary  of  War;  but, 
not  liking  to  pass  his  own  accounts,  he  left  them 
for  his  successor,  with  the  endorsement  that  they 
were  authorized  and  correct.  And  yet  General 
Cass  was  a  great  economist!  He  subscribed  to 
the  Baltimore  maxim,  that  "  the  people's  money 
must  be  carefully  guarded  for  the  people's  ben- 
efit." But  he  (Mr'.  S.)  thought  the  General  had 
in  this  case  rather  "overstepped  the  modesty  of 
nature,"  whatever  the  opinions  of  others  might  be. 
But  this  was  not  all  that  General  Cass  had  re- 
ceived. Besides  the  above,  received  as  Governor 
of  Michigan  and  ea;  q^cto  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  he  was  about  five  years  Secretary  of  War 
at  $6,000  per  annum,  being  a  total  of  $30,000. 
He  was  subsequently  some  six  years  minister  to 
St.  Cloud,  at  $9,000  per  annum,  being ^$54,000, 
■with  an  outfit  of  $9,000,  and  an  infit  of*$4,500 — 
making  a  total  of  some  $97,500.  The  amount  of 
extra  charges  during  his  travels  in  Europe  and  to 
the  Holy  Land,  he  had  not  yet  ascertained;  he 
presumed  they  were  considerable.  Add  to  these 
sums  his  per  diem  and  mileage  as  Senator  from 
Michigan,  his  pay  as  an  officer  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  would  present  an 
aggregate  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
8and  dollars  of  the  people's  money.  Enough  he 
thought,  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man;  but  it 
seemed  not;  he  wants  one  or  tv/o  hundred  thou- 
sand more  as  President.  Of  the  private  conduct 
and  character  of  General  Cass,  he  would  say 
nothing;  but  his  official  conduct  was  a  fair  and 
legitimate  subject  of  discussion,  and  lie  would  not 
shrink  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  be  the  con- 
sequences to  himself  what  they  might.  It  was 
to  the  extra  charges  he  wished  to  call  the  especial 
attention  of  his  friends,  and  he  would  be  glad  if 
they  could  furnish  some  satisfactory  explanation 
of  these  extraordinary  charges,  which  he  feared 
they  could  not  and  would  not  give. 

He  hoped  tlie  friends  of  General  Cass  would  ex- 
amine these  matters,  and  be  able  to  give  some  ex- 
planation of  tliem.  The  people  of  this  country 
would  expect  it  to  be  cleared  up  somehow  or  other, 
though  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  there  were 
no  vouchers  to  sustain  these  extra  charges — not  the 
oath  of  a  single  witness  to  establish  their  justice,  j 
but  they  were  left  to  depend  mainly  if  not  alto- 
gether on  the  statements  of  General  Cass  himself,  - 
on  his  own  ipse  dixit.  But  his  hour  was  fast 
wasting  away,  and  he  must  hurry  on. 

There  was  another  thing  to  which  he  desired  to 
refer.  If  he  had  the  time  he  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  expenditures  during  the  present  war  with  Mex- 
ico. He,  however,  had  not  the  time  to  refer  satis- 
factorily to  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  money. 
There  had  been  much  of  it  squandered  amongst 
Presidential  partisans  and  favorites;  some  reward- 
ed with  high  offices,  such  as  Pillow  &  Co.,  and 
others  with  fat  contracts.  They  had  paid  for  the 
hire  of  steamboats  alone  $351,631  a  month,  and  the 
sum  of  $115,900  had  been  paid  for  old  and  worth- 
less vessels.  But  he  had  not  time  to  refer  to  these 
matters  in  detail,  which  he  had  before  him;  he 
might  put  them  in  his  speech  should  he  ever  write 
it  out.  But  he  must  hasten  to  advert  to  another 
thing,  which  would  show  how  the  great  econo- 
mists of  this  Administration  spent  "the  people's 
money  for  the  people's  benefit."  His  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  Government  has 
been  expending  the  people's  money  for  the  benefit 
of  hundreds  of  their  partisans  and  pets  for  actually 
doing  nothing;  and  in  many  of  the  custom-houses 
in  the  country  at  this  time  tiie  receipts  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  payment  of  the  officers  who  were 


quartered  on  the  public.  For  instance,  there  were 
fifty  custom-houses,  of  which  he  had  made  a  list, 
that  collected  the  sum  of  $74,425  77;  to  collect 
which,  an  expense  was  incurred  of  $361,075  39 
over  and  above  the  entire  receipts  of  the  offices — a 
clear  loss  to  the  treasury  of  this  amount,  to  support 
the  party;  making,  therefore,  an  expenditure  of 
$435,501  16  paid  to  support  custom-houses  that 
[laid  not  one  cent  into  the  treasury.  There  were 
twenty-one  custom-houses  whose  aggregate  re- 
ceipts were  $32,218  39,  the  whole  of  which,  to- 
gether with  $270,280  28,  was  paid  to  a  set  of  idle 
officers  ostensibly  employed  in  its  collection,  but 
actually  doing  little  or  nothing;  a  gross  sum,  with- 
out any  receipts  to  meet  the  expenditures,  of 
$302,498  67  thrown  away  on  favorites^  There 
were  likewise  ten  custom-houses  which  collected 
the  sum  of  $867  19  only,  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $36,248  32,  or  $35,381  13  over  and  above  the 
whole  receipts.  And  that  was  using  "  the  people's 
money  for  the  people's  benefit,"  according  to  the 
Baltimore  resolutions.  Oh,  say  they,  you  must 
take  care  to  spend  the  people's  money  for  the  peo- 
ple's benefit,  and  here,  as  an  example,  was  an  ex- 
penditure of  $.36,248  32  to  collect  $867  19!  If  gen- 
tlemen had  any  doubt  on  this  subject  he  had  before 
him  a  transcript  from  the  official  statements,  made 
out  by  an  officer  of  this  House,  which  he  would 
hand  to  the  reporter;  he  had  not  time  now  to  read 
it.     Here  is  a  portion  of  the  list: 

Slatemertl  showing  the  uross  amount  of  revenue  collected  in  Ike 
following  districts,  and  the  excrxs  of  expenditure  beyond  the 
duties  received  for  the  year  1845-'G. 


Districts. 

Gross  revenue. 

Excess  of  (expen- 
ditures beyond 
receipts. 

Frcnclimnn's  Bay 

.$415  33 

2,145  79 

592  33 

191  87 

323  74 

1,855  14 

Notliing. 

293  15 

2,645  63 

614  25 

351  48 

385  71 

779  40 

312  66 

1,591  42 

2  82 

157  79 

132  06 

56  27 

7  00 

1  3(J 

75  38 

160  70 

195  01 

50  02 

197  .35 

30  71 

48  84 

$14,503  46 
18.798  05 

2,740  18 

Siico 

1,810  85 

York 

1,166  99 

25,716  05 

124  87 

2,303  21 

44,819  77 
11,946  03 
2  269  81 

2,399  67 

3,42t)  18 

8.996  97 

Dtl.iware 

St.  Mary's 

22,447  63 
1.59  68 
331  21 

1,684  54 

2,034  25 
243  00 
110  32 

Beaufnit,  S.  C 

St.  Mary's. 

4.078  56 
1,686  12 
6,1.57  67 

St.  Marks 

St.  Joliri's 

Pi-arl  River 

3,955  43 

480  29 

1.289  32 

$13,788  21 

$185,034  11 

Old  Zack,  he  trusted,  would  soon  make  this  list 
of  drones  and  cormorants  "  small  by  clegrees,  and 
beautifully  less;"  for,  if  there  was  any  one  trait  in 
his  character  more  strongly  developed  than  any 
other,  it  was  his  love  of  economy,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  everything  like  extravagance  and  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  especially  of  the  public  money. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  he  understood  he  was  pe- 
culiarly rigid  and  exact;  and  it  is  now,  in  these 
times  of  profligacy  and  wanton  waste,  that  the 
country  and  the  tax -paying  people  want  such  an 
honest  and  faithful  man  as  General  Taylor  to  mus- 
ter and  inspect  the  crew,  dismiss  the  idle  and  use- 
less, put  "  the  ship  to  rights,"  get  it  fairly  before 
the  wind,  and  with  a  noble  crew,  and  well-selected 
subordinates,  our  noble  ship  of  state  would  soon 
surmount  every  obstacle,  and  be  once  more  safe- 
ly moored  in  the  haven  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity- 

The  Baltimore  Convention  speak,  in  their  reso- 
lutions, with  great  exultation  of  their  Mexican 
war  and  their  Mexican  peace.  And  what  have  we 
got  by  the  one  or  by  the  other?  This  war  has 
thrown  this  country  back  full  half  a  century. 
Look  at  its  demoralizing  effects;  look  what  it  has 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  And,  for  all  this,  what 
have  we  got?  Nothing;  I  fear  worse  thanmothing. 
Sir,  the  pecuniar)^  cost  of  this  war,  and  this  was 
by  no  means  its  greatest  cost,  would  not  fall  short 
— past,  present,  and  prospective — of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 


Cost  already  incurred,  say $100,000,000 

Land  bounties 15,000,000 

Ainnunt  paid  Mexico,  dclit  and  money 20,OJO,000 

Addition  to  pension   list,  two  millions  for 

twenty-five  years 50,000,000 

Standing' army  to  defend  tlie  northern  frontier 
of  Xie.vico,  and  inaintainiri>;  our  new  pos- 
sessions there,  five  millions  per  year  fur 
ten  years 50,000,000 

Increase  of  army,  navy,  &c.,  at  home,  five 
millions  per  annum, "say  ten  years 50,000,000 

Incidental  expenses,  damages,  losses,  &c.,to 

be  provided  for  hereafter,  say 10,000,000 


,11.295,000.000 


What  would  this  not  have  accomplished,  had  it 
been  expended  for  the  improvement  of  our  coun- 
try ?  What  countless  benefits  and  blessings,  in- 
stead of  curses  and  calamities,  would  it  not  have 
conferred  upon  the  American  people?  They  are 
more  easily  conceived  than  described;  he  would 
not,  in  his  brief  hour,  attempt  it — he  would  leave 
every  one  to  make  the  calculation  for  himself. 

To  the  above  add  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  to 
the  country  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers  for  two 
years,  and  the  loss  to  families,  and  to  the  country, 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  valuable  lives.  And, 
he  repeated, for  all  this  what  have  wegained?  New 
Mexico  and  California,  which  will  cost  us,  every 
year,  to  maintain  and  defend,  as  much  as  it  ia 
worth.  And  where  is  our  promised  "  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  ?"  Indem- 
nity! VVe  have  none,  not  a  cent  for  all  our  losses; 
but  Mexico  has  received  "  indenmity  for  the  past," 
by  a  release  of  the  five  millions  of  debt  which  Mr. 
Polk  made  the  war  to  recover,  and  fifteen  millions  in 
cash;  and  as  to  "security  forthe  future,"  we  have 
none.  But  what  has  Mexico  ?  She  has  security 
for  the  future.  We  are  bound  to  ,protect  her 
northern  frontier  against  the  hostile  and  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Indians  of  California,  now  ours, 
heretofore  a  source  of  so  much  annoyance,  ex- 
pense, and  suffering  to  her  people.  From  these 
calamities  she  is  to  be  hereafter  protected,  not  by 
her  own,  but  by  American  armies;  so  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  Mexico,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  has  got  all  the 
"  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future." 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  our  war,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  our  peace,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
boasting  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Sir,  but 
for  the  madness  and  folly  of  this  Administration, 
all  we  have  got  could  have  been  obtained,  by  wise 
councils  and  amicable  negotiation,  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions.  Who  can  doubt  it?  But,  no; 
nothing  but  war  and  bloodshed  would  satisfy  the 
President;  he  would  "  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a 
hair;"  he  would  not  consent  to  change  the  title  of 
our  negotiator  sent  to  Mexico,  [Mr.  Slidell,]  from 
"minister  plenipotentiary"  to  "commissioner," 
which  was  all  that  was  required  to  secure  his  rec- 
ognition by  Mexico,  and  the  opening  of  negotiations 
for  peace.  Rather  than  comply  with  this  reason- 
able request,  he  instantly  ordered  General  Taylor 
to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  commenced 
the  war,  without  consulting  Congress,  then  in 
session;  thereby  fixing  on  Polk  and  his  party  the 
responsibility — the  fearful  responsibility — of  this 
war,  and  all  its  consequences. 

But  there  was  another  grave  objection  he  had  to 
the  policy  of  this  Administration.  Our  Govern- 
ment, as  now  administered,  has,  in  effect,  become 
a.  foreign  Government.  We  could  now  do  every- 
thing abroad,  and  nothing  at  home.  The  Ameri- 
can people  were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners. 
The  millions  raised  to  carry  on  this  war  had  been 
expended,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  foreign  country. 
Internal  improvements  were  unconstitutional  at 
home,  but  not  abroad;  we  could  survey,  and  of 
course  improve,  the  Dead  Sea;  we  could  make  roada 
and  canals  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  Te- 
huantepec.  If  we  want  goods,  they  must  come 
from  abroad.  American  hats,  shoes,  and  coats 
were  not  good  enough  for  this  Administration;  they 
reduced  the  duties  and  brought  them  from  abroad. 
A  proposition  was  actually  made  by  his  colleague, 
[Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,]  and  sustained  by  his 
party,  a  few  .  days  ago,  to  take  half  the  present 
reduced  duties  off  the  rich  man's  luxuries,  jewel- 
ry, silks,  laces,  lawns,  gewgaws,  and  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  off  iron,  coal,  cloth,  hats, 
shoes,  and  every  species  of  manufacture,  redu- 
cing them  from  30  to  15  per  cent,  and  reducing,  of 
course,  the  revenue  one-half,  expressly  to  favor 
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foreigners,  who  were  represented  by  his  colleague 
to  be  in  a  sufFerina;  condition,  (no  matter  about 
Americans;)  and  then,  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
revenue,  it  was  proposed  to  put  a  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  poor  man's  tea  and  coffee. 
Such  is  their  love  of  the  dear  poor  people — per- 
fectly in  character  with  all  the  rest — preaching  one 
thing,  and  practising  the  opposite. 

Thus,  sir,  everything  done  by  these  "  progres- 
sives" inures  to  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  Our 
money  is  sent  in  ship  loads  abroad;  our  improve- 
ments are  foreign;  our  goods  are  foreign;  our 
army  and  our  navy  are  em|iloyed  abroad.  Every- 
thing is  foreign,  foreign;  nothing  American.  No 
power  to  protect  or  benefit  our  own  people,  or  im- 
prove our  own  country.  The  power  to  contract 
debts,  to  tax  and  oppress  the  people,  were  the 
only  legitimate  powers  of  Government  as  now 
administered.  Was  this  not  true  to  the  letter.' 
Would  the  people  longer  submit  to  this  state  of 
things?  The  power  and  the  remedy  was  in  their 
own  hands,  and  they  would  apftly  it,  by  elevating 
that  honest,  true-hearted  American,  General  Tay- 
lor, to  the  Presidency,  who  would  soon  correct 
these  foreign  and  anti-American  tendencies,  and 
bring  the  country  back  to  the  good  old  revolution- 
ary principles,  and  the  true  Jlmerican  policy  of  the 
earlier  and  better  days  of  the  Republic. 

The  Baltimore  platform  had  a  great  many  things 
in  it  to  which  his  brief  remaining  time  would  not 
permit  him  even  to  allude.  He  saw,  amongst  other 
things,  they  had  a  resolution  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  President's  charge  that  the  Whigs  gave 
"aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  Now,  he  would 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  "  aid  and  comfort"  Old 
Zack  gave  to  the  enemy.'  Mr.  Polk  sent  Santa 
Anna  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort,  while,  instead 
of  aid,  General  Taylor  gave  them  "  a  little  more 
grape  and  cannister."  He  wished  the  gentlemen 
opposite  to  make  the  most  of  the  "aid  and  com- 
fort" humbug.  Old  Zack  had  spiked  that  cannon, 
or  rather  had  turned  it  upon  their  own  ranks,  now 
flying  like  the  Mexicans  before  him. 

In  the  next  place,  they  go  in  for  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  yet  the  parly,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  had  established  six  or 
seven  hundred  State  banks.  This  has  been  done 
by  Democratic  Legislatures  in  Democratic  States. 
He  had  a  list  of  these  banks,  showing  where,  when, 
and  by  whom  incorporated,  but  had  not  time  to 
introduce  them  now;  he  might  do  it  on  some  other 
occasion;  this,  however,  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  all  they  did.  They  make  an  outcrjr  against 
bank  paper,  and  they  fill  the  cousitry  with  illeiriti- 
mate  paper  money,  issued  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, wliich  expressly  declared  that  no  State 
should  "  issue  bills  of  credit;"  and  of  course  they 
could  not  authorize  others  to  do  what  the  States 
themselves  were  not  authorized  to  do.  This  pro- 
vision, Mr.  Madison  (in  the  Federalist)  says,  was 
inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the 
States  from  issuing  or  authorizing  the  issue  of 
*' paper  inoiuy.'''  He  (Mr.  S.)  was  not  a  bank 
man.  We  had  too  many  banks.  He  was  opposed 
to  a  United  States  bank,  though  he  had  once  voted 
for  it  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  instruction  of 
a  Democratic  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  when 
every  Democratic  member  from  Pennsylvania  in 
this  House  but  one  voted  in  favor  of  this  same 
United  States  Bank,  now  regarded  witli  such 
"  holy  horror"  by  these  very  gentlemen. 

Next,  the  Baltimore  platform  declares  that  the 
present  Administration  had  given  "a  noble  im- 
pulse 10  free  trade,"  by  repealing  the  tariff  of  1842 
and  e.-3tablishing  that  of  1846.  This  was  an- 
nounced as  the  crowning  merit  and  glory  of  Mr. 
Polk's  administration.  It  was  too  late  to  enter 
upon  that  subject,  for  his  time  was  almost  ex- 
pired; but  he  would  merely  observe,  that  their 
system  had  been  so  successful  as  to  produce  a  bal- 
ance of  perhaps  some  forty  millions  against  the 
countiy.  Specie  was,  in  consequence,  going  out 
of  the  country  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  a  month 
from  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  and  goods  were 
coming  in  by  millions;  and  lie  would  tell  them, 
while  their  imports  are  vastly  increased  under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  that  their  exports  were  falling, 
greatly  falling  off.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs 
will  not  be  one-tenth  part  of  what  they  were  last 
year,  Mr.  Walker's  predictions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  and,  judging  from  what  he  saw 
in  the  last  Union,  they  would  become  lesa   than 


that.  The  Union  of  yesterday  states  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  of  flour  last  year  at  2,269,114  bar- 
rels, this  year  159,191;  wheat  last  year  2,157,448 
bushels,  this  year  215,139,  and  so  on;  and  yet 
gentlemen  talked  of  evidence  of  the  worth  of  their 
system.  Where  was  it,  and  what  was  it.'  A 
crisis  is  approaching;  it  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  such  as  they 
had  in  1840;  it  will  crush  the  banks,  the  people, 
and  the  country — producing  the  scenes  and  suffer- 
ings of  1840,  which  can  neither  be  forgotten  nor 
averted.  The  famine  and  the  revolutions  iu  En- 
rope  have  postponed  this  crisis;  the  expenses  of 
the  war  had  also  helped;  but  the  crisis  is  coming, 
and  must  come.  While  exports  are  falling  off 
they  boast  of  increased  imports  and  increasing 
revenue  under  low  duties — thus  boasting  of  that 
which  must  bring  inevitable  ruin.  You  have 
taken  off  one-third  of  the  duties  by  the  tariff  of 
1846;  of  course,  to  get  the  same  amount  of  reve- 
nue, you  must  increase  your  imports  one-tliird, 
say  fifty  millions,  and  send  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  them;  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  you  must  destroy  fifty  millions  of  your 
present  home  supply  of  manufactures  to  make 
room  for  the  additional  fifty  millions  brought  from 
abroad;  hence,  it  is  manifest,  that  fir  fifty  mil- 
lions of  money  sent  abroad  to  enrich  foreigners  at 
the  expense  of  Americans,  we  get  nothing — not 
even  one  cent  of  additional  revenue.  Who,  then, 
is  benefited?  Foreigners;  they  gain  fifty  millions 
of  our  money,  and  Americans  lose  it.  But  if  we 
are  getting  more  revenue,  as  is  alleged,  so  much 
the  worse;  this  can  only  be  by  increasing  the  mis- 
chief— increasing  our  imports  of  goods  and  exports 
of  money.  To  increase  the  revenue  under  reduced 
duties,  he  insisted,  was  but  to  hasten  the  crisis, 
and  aggravate  the  ruin  and  disasters  that  must 
follow. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  next  boasted  of  this 
glorious  war  with  Mexico.  Tliey  were  welcome 
to  all  its  glories,  with  all  its  responsibilities.  The 
policy  of  the  Whigs  was  peace,  and  not  war. 
The  policy  of  the  Whigs,  too,  was  economy,  and 
not  extravagance;  and  if  General  Taylor,  that 
faithful  and  true  patriot,  should  come  into  power 
— which  no  man  could  doubt — if,  he  repeated, 
General  Taylor  should  come  into  power — a  man 
into  whose  face,  we  are  told  by  Generals  Smith 
and  Twiggs,  no  man  could  look  and  make  a  dis- 
honorable proposition — he  would  bring  back  the 
expenditures  to  what  they  were  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  when  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  presided  over  its  destinies.  Taylor,  this 
second  Washmgti^n,  would  bring  back  this  Gov- 
ernment to  the  purer  principles  and  better  policy 
of  the  first.  Thank  God  tiiat  period  is  approach- 
ing; it  is  at  hand;  already  its  approach  is  heralded 
by 

Here  the  chairman's  hammer  announced  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Stewart's  hour,  and  he  took 
his  seat. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  D.  S.  KAUFMAN, 

OF    TEXAS, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  27,  1848, 

On  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  in 

regard  to  the  Boundary  of  the  latter,  and  denying  to  the 

United  States,  in  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for 

New  Me.xico,  the  right  of  encroaching  upon  the  limits  of 

Texas,  as  defined  by  her  when  an  independent  Republic. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1848,  the  following,  among 
other  resolutions,  was  ollered  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  viz: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cnmnmni- 
cate  to  this  House  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  in 
his  possession  relating  to  the  proper  limits  and  boundaries 
o(  New  Mexico  and  California,  with  the  population  of  each, 
respectively  ;  and  particularly  cofies  of  the  map  refei-red  to 
in  the  late  treaty  lictween  Mexico  and  the  United  States." 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  the  President  having 
communicated  his  message  in  reply  to  said  resolu- 
tion— which  message  sustained  tlie  claims  of  Tex- 
as— a  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  same  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories. 


During  the  pendency  of  said  motion,  Mr.  Vinton, 
of  Ohio,  having  violently  attacked  said  message, 
as  surrendering  the  rights  of  tlie  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  having  declared  that  Texas 
had  no  claim  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  that  she  had  not  even  "a  res|)ect- 
able  pretence;"  that  Texas  had  nothing  but  a  mere 
"  paper  title,"  and  lliat  "  the  United  Slates  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  decide  the  question  of  boundary 
betiveen  this  Government  and  the  Slate  of  Texas,  ac- 
cording to  its  good  pleasure,  and  on  liie  principles  of 
right  and  justice,"  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  motion  to 
refer  said  message  to  the  Committee  on  Territories 
having  been  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for 
Thursday,  July  27,  1848— 

Mr.  KAUFMAN  obtained   the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  rising  to  discharge  by  far  the 
most  momentous  duty  that  has  ever  devolved  upon 
me  as  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Texas,  I 
feel  deeply  sensible  of  my  lack  of  those  abilities 
requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  honor  and  interests  of 
that  State,  to  which  I  am  bound  by  so  many  feel- 
ings of  attachment  and  gratitude.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, I  distrust  the  ability  of  her  advocate,  I  have 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  her 
cause.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker — and  1  say  it 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  least  subserviency  to  ihi.s 
Plouse — that  I  have  not  the  most  distant  forebo- 
ding as  to  the  result  of  this  discussion.  Texas 
leans  for  support  upon  the  pillars  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  the  compact  of  annexation,  and  upon 
the  cheering  reflection  that,  in  regard  to  this  vital 
question,  she  has  to  deal  with  a  Government  whose 
escutcheon  never  has,  in  a  single  instance,  and  1 
trust  in  God  never  will  be  tarnished  by  those 
damning  words,  "a  broken  faith."  Punica fides 
has  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  but  no  such  legacy  of  infamy 
will  ever  be  transmitted  by  us  to  those  who  come 
after  us.  Sure  am  I,  that  Texas,  who  generously 
brought  her  offering  and  laid  it  on  the  altar  of  the 
Union,  breathing  affection  and  love  for  all  her 
elder  sisters,  will  never  have  cause  to  complain  of 
her  confidence  as  misplaced,  much  less  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  sting  of  national  repudiation.  It  can- 
not, it  must  not,  it  will  not  be  ! 

I  regretted  very  much  at  the  time,  and  I  still  re- 
gret, Mr.  Speaker,  the  partisan  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vinton]  on  this  subject.  This  is  a  great 
constitutional  question.  It  is  too  high  and  sacred 
to  be  profaned  by  the  spirit  of  party.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  expression,  "  the  ground  upon 
which  we  tread  is  holy,"  and  the  shoes  of  party 
should  be  taken  from  our  feet.  What  has  party 
to  do,  sir,  with  a  great  question  of  |)lighted  faith? 
Lot  it,  if  you  please,  mingle  in  every  discussion, 
except  wliere  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  nation  are 
involved.  Although  the  Democratic  party  is  respon- 
sible for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  yet  every  man 
in  the  whole  Union  is  equally  interested  in  fulfilling 
that  compact  to  the  very  letter,  ay,  "  to  the  ninth 
part  of  a  hair."  My  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  will  recollect  the  rebuke  they  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  times  past,  for  giving, 
as  they  alleged,  a  parly  character  to  wliat  had  been 
done  with  a  foreign  Government  by  the  Chief 
Maicistrate  of  the  nation.  Texas  holds  this  whole 
Union  responsible  for  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
every  "■i(rt)'«ri(ee  under  which  she  was  admitted,  and 
she  is  confident  she  will  receive  equal  justice  from 
men  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber.  Let  us,  then, 
view  this  question  "in  the  calm  light  of  a  mild 
philosophy,"  divested  of  partisan  or  sectional  pre- 
judice, and  all  will  be  well.  In  such  a  light  I  now 
propose  to  discuss  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  the 
5th  of  June  last  I  delivered  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Texas  boundary  as  between  Mexico  and 
Texas.  The  right  of  Texas  to  that  portion  of  l^ew 
Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  I  derived 
from  the  treaty  made  on  the  14th  of  May,  1836, 
between  the  Government  of  Texas  on  the  one  part 
and  General  Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico, 
joined  by  Generals  Filisola,  Urea,  Ramires  y  Ses- 
"ma,  and  Gaona,  chiefs  of  armies,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  I  will  here  insert  two 
brief  extracts  from  said  treaty: 

"4th.  That  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  charac- 
ter as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don 
Vincent*!  Filisola,  Don  .forfe  Urea,  Don  Joachin  l?amirc«  y 
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Sesnia,  and  Don  Anlonio  G.iona,  a*  chiefs  of  armies,  do 

solemnly  iLcknoiAed^e,  sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire,  and 
perfect  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  vUh  snch  bound- 
aries as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  for  the  same." 
"5f,li.  'I'lial  tlie  following  be,  and  llie  same  are  hereby, 
ftstablislied  and  made  the  hnes  of  deniarcaiion  between  the 
two  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  wit :  The  line  shall 
commence  at  the  eitiiari/  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the 
western  bank  thereof,  and  shall  pursue  the  same  hank  up  the  said 
rioer  to  the  point  where  the  riccr  assumes  the  name  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  from  uhich  point  it  shall  proceed  on  the  said 
weslern  bank  to  the  head  waters,  or  source  of  said  river,  it  being 
understood  that  the  terms  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo  del  Norfe 
apply  to  and  dedgnate  one  and  the  same  stream.  From  ihe' 
source  of  said  river,  the  principal  liead  branch  being  taken 
to  ascertain  that  source,  a  due  north  line  shall  bi;  run  until 
it  shall  intersect  the  boundary  line  established  and  de^c^ibed 
in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  and  between  the  Government  of 
Spain  and  the  "Government  of  tlie  United  States  of  the 
Noitli ;  which  line  was  subsequently  transferred  to  and 
adopted  in  the  treaty  olMimits  made  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  tfrat  of  the  United  States;  and  from 
this  point  of  intersection  the  line  shall  be  the  same  as  was 
made  and  established  in  and  by  the  several  treaties  above 
mentioned,  to  continue  to  the  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Sabine 
liver,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

This  treaty  was  the  foundation  of  the  following 
statute  of  limits,  passed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Jirst  Congress  of  Texas: 

"AN  ACT  to  define  the   boundaries  of  the  Rei>ublic  of 
Texas. 
"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, 'i'hat  from  and  after  the  pa>saee  of  this  act,  the  civil  and 
political  jurisdi-Hon  of  Xhis  Republic  be,  and  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  bi;  tlie  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  Bi'ginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  running  west  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leagues  from  laTid  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  thence  up  the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to 
its  source,  thence  due  nortli  to  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  thence  along  the  boundary  line  as  defined  in 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  the  be- 
ginning; "anil  that  the  President  be,  and  is  hereby,  autho- 
rized and  required  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United   Slates  of  America  as  soon  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  interest  requires  it,  to  ascerlain  and  de- 
fine the  boundary  line  as  agreed  upon  in  saiil  treaty. 
"  IRA  INGRAM, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"RICHARD  ELLIS, 
"  President  oj  the  Senate  pro  tern. 
"  Approved,  December  19,  1636. 

"SAM  HOUSTON." 

In  my  speech  above  alluded  to,  I  showed — 

1st.  That  although  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  at  the  tiine  he  signed  the  above  treaty,  yet  that 
the  said  treaty  was  not  extorted  from  him,  but  that 
he  first  offered  to  treat;  and  I  proved,  by  thestatement 
of  General  Filisola,  that  in  regard  to  said  treaty, 
Santa  Anna  "acted  with  entire  liberty." 

2d.  That  General  Filisola,  who  also  signed  said 
treaty,  and  transmitted  the  same  to  the  Me.Kican 
Government,  and  who,  after  the  capture  of  Santa 
Anna,  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Mexican  army,  in  which  command  he  was  imme- 
diately expressly  confirmed  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  three  other  Mexican  generals 
who  signed  said  treaty,  never  w;ere  prisoners  of  war, 
but  at  the  head  of  their  commands  at  the  time  of 
affixing  their  signatures. 

3d.  That  iVlexico  received  immense  advantages 
from  said  treaty,  in  securing  the  liberty  of  her  Presi- 
dent, Sunia  Anna,  and  hundreds  of  her  citizens, 
taken  prisoners  at  San  Jacinto;  the  safety  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  in  Texas,  that 
were  not  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  San  Jacinto, 
which,  General  Filisola  admitted,  with  all  their 
arms,  munitions,  baggage,  &c.,  would,  but  for  this 
treaty,  have  fallen  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  victorious 
Texians. 

4th.  That  the  President /jco  tern,  of  Mexico,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
of  Santa  Anna  atSan  Jacinto,  viz:  on  thel5ih  May, 
1836,  sent  a  special  despatch  to  Genei-al  Filisola, 
stating,  as  his  first  desire,  that  he  (Filisola)  should 
exact,  "  by  decorous  means,"  the  liberty  of  Santa 
Anna,"  for  whose  preservation,  "he  stated,"  the  en- 
lire  nation  was  interested  by  gratitude,  and  because 
he  was  chief  of  it;"  and  that  he  should  also  "direct 
all  his  eflbrts  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  army," 
and  "to  alleviate  the  fate  of  all  the  prisoners." 

5ih.  That  the  Government  of  Mexico  gave  full 
and  unrestricted  discretion  to  Filisola  to  effect  these 
objects,  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  then  sup- 
posed designs  of  the  Mexican  Government,  Gen- 
eral Filisola  signed,  with  the  others,  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty, acknowledging  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and  her  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  transmitted  the  same  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment; by  which  concessions,  he  effected  the  objects 
desired  by  that  Government,  and  by  which  alone 
he  could  haveefiTected  them.     (It  is  true  that  Gen- 


eral Filisola  did  not  receive  these  instructions  until 
after  the  treaty  had  been  made;  but  a  subsequent 
ratification  is  as  binding  on  the  Government  as  a 
previous  authority.) 

This  treaty  has  always  been  considered  through- 
out Texas  as  mo7-allij  binding  upon  the  Mexican 
nation.  It  is  very  true,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Mexican  Government  in  accordance  with  her  Con- 
stitution of  1824;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
Santa  Anna  had  previously  overturned  that  Con- 
stitution; that  he  had  destroyed  the  "  States"  of 
Mexico,  and  converted  them  into  mere  "  depart- 
ments;" and  that  the  whole  Government  of  Mex- 
ico was  then  but  a  revolutionary  military  des- 
potism, all  of  whose  powers  were  substantially 
centered  in  the  President. 

It  is  believed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  mind  would  hold  this  treaty  bind- 
ing, in  conscience  and  in  honor,  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  able, 
at  this  interesting  crisis  of  the  atfairs  of  Texas,  to 
bring  the  strongest  Mexican  testimony  as  to  the 
validity  and  binding  force  of  this  identical  treaty 
of  May  14,  18.36,  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 
It  is  none  other  than  the  evidence  of  Luis  G.  Cue- 
vas,  Bernai'do  Couto,  and  Miguel  Atristain,  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  who  negotiated  and  signed  the  late  treaty 
of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
And  I  would  here  remark,  that  one  of  ihem, 
(Cuevas)  is  the  same  individual  who,  as  "  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Afl^tirs,  and  Government  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,"  by  virtue  of  authority  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Congress  of  Mexico, 
had,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Texas,  provided  she 
would  stipulate  not  to  annex  herself  to  any  coun- 
try whatever,  (meaning  the  United  States) — a  con- 
dition which  the  Senate  of  Texas  unanimously 
rejected.  There  is  no  longer  any  interest  in  Mex- 
ico denying  the  binding  force  of  that  treaty,  and 
we  consequently  find,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Mex- 
ican newspaper  called  the  "  Siglo,"  "  An  exposi- 
tion addressed  to  the  Supreme  Government  by  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  United  States,"  in  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  regard  to  .said  treaty,  and  the 
limits  of  Texas,  to  which  I  ask  the  special  atten- 
tion of  this  House  and  the  whole  country: 

"The  intention  (say  the  commissioners)  of  i||akmg  the 
Bravo  a  limit,  has  hf^en  announced  by  the  clearest  signs  for 
the  last  twelve  years;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
at  the  present  day  to  change  it.  Jifter  the  defeat  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  that  was  the  territory  which  we  stipu- 
lated to  evacuate,  and  which  we  accordingly  did  evacuate,  by 
falling  back  on  Matamoros.  In  this  place  was  afterwards 
stationed  what  was  called  the  army  of  the  north;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  expeditioiis  and  incursions  have  been  made  there 
even  as  Jar  as  Bejar,  we  have  very  soon  retreated,  leaving  the 
intermediate  space  absolutely  free.  In  this  state  General  Tay- 
lor found  it,  when,  in  tlie  early  part  of  last  year,  he  entered 
there  by  order  of  his  Government.  ^^ 

[The  Bravo  is  only  another  name  for  Rio  Grande.] 

Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland,  here  said,  V/hat! 
were  these  men  the  same  commissioners  who 
signed  the  late  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico? 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.  Yes,  sir,  the  same  identical 
men. 

It  is  true,'that  Texas  never  reduced  that  portion 
of  what  had  previously  been  New  Mexico,  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  into  possession.  Mexico,  after 
she  had  received  all  the  advantages  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Texas  had  conceded  to  her,  in  consid- 
eration of  establishing  our  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  acknowledging  our  independence; 
after  she  had  secured  the  liberty  of  her  President 
and  her  citizens  that  were  captured  at  San  Jacinto, 
saved  the  other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army 
from  capture,  and  all  their  arms  and  military  stores 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Texians;  and,  to 
use  the  language  of  General  Filisola,  after  "the 
national  honor  of  Mexico  had  been  saved  from  pos- 
itive disgrace,"  with  characteristic  treachery  repu- 
diated the  treaty.  The  same  spirit  which  caused 
the  assassination,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  gallant 
Fanning  and  his  braves  at  Goliad,  in  opposition 
to  the  express  stipulations  under  which  they  sur- 
rendered, induced  the  Mexican  Government  to 
disavow  this  treaty.  Indeed,  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  (I  will  not  say  the  people,)  seemed  to 
consider  it  a  crime  to  keep  faith  with  the  people 
of  Texas.  In  addition  to  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Fanning's  command,  the  history  of  the  Mier  and 


Santa  Fe  expeditions  will  fully  sustain  this  charge. 
During  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  the  United  States 
has  witnessed  repeated  instances  of  treachery  and 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government 
and  its  officers.  Under  the  delusive  pretence  of 
an  armistice,  our  victorious  legions  were  delayed 
before  the  gates  of  Mexico,  while  the  enemy  was 
strengthening  his  defences.  But  for  the  absolute 
invincibility  of  our  brave  army,  Tacubaya  would 
have  proved  another  Cannce.  Numerous  instances 
of  the  shameless  violation  of  "  paroles  of  honor," 
on  the  part  of  released  Mexican  officers,  have 
occurred. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mexico  violated  and  disre- 
garded her  treaty  with  Texas,  or  if  Texas  was  not 
able  immediately  to  enforce  by  the  sword  a  reduc- 
tion into  her  possession  of  all  the  territory  ceded 
to  her,  are  her  just  rights  in  any  manner  weakened 
or  impaired.'  Is  not  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  acquired  by  treaty,  as  much  ours  as  that 
other  portion  of  Texas  which  we  held  by  the  force 
of  arms.'  Cannot  territory  be  acquired  hy  treatij 
as  well  as  by  conquest  ?  Texas  never  abandoned 
her  claim  to  any  portion  of  this  territory  ceded  her 
by  Mexico:  on  the  contrary,  she  continually  as- 
serted it.  She  made  one  attempt — unsuccessful,  it 
is  true,  owing  (I  blush  to  confess  it)  to  the  treach- 
ery and  baseness  of  an  American  connected  with 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition — to  reduce  New  Mexico, 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  into  actual  possession;  but 
instead  of  that  expedition,  or  its  failure,  weaken- 
ing the  claim  or  right  of  Texas  to  this  territory,  it 
only  shows  that  Texas  was  in  earnest  in  claiming 
it,  and  that  her  "  paper  title" — as  it  has  been  called 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton] — waa 
intended  as  a  solemn  reality,  and  not  as  a  mere 
farce. 

To  show  the  views  of  the  Government  of  Texas 
in  regard  to  her  chiims  upon  this  disputed  country, 
I  beg  leave  here  to  read  an  extract  from  "An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe,"  who  are 
styled  "fellow-citizens,"  by  General  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  then  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
It  is  dated  June  5th,  1841,  and  was  sent  by  the 
President  with  the  commissioners  who  accompa- 
nied the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  This  is  his  lan- 
guage: 

"The  boundaries  [of  the  Republic  of  Texas]  which  were 
thus  mariced  by  the  sword,  and  which  have  been  confirmed  to 
us  by  the  recognition  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influenlial 
nations,  if  is  tlie  resolve  of  this  Government,  at  all  hazards,  to 
maintain.  Thecountry  has  been  won  by  our  valor,  and  is  con- 
secrated to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  in  no  portion  of  it 
will  the  enemy  who  provoked  our  resentment,  and  received 
ourchastisement,ever  be  permilied  tocontinue  its  authority, 
or  perpetuate  its  domination.  Knowing  such  to  be  the  feel- 
ings of  our  people,  it  is  due  to  candor  to  apprire  you  of  the 
fact,  and  to  let  you  know  that  the  position  which  you  now 
occupy  tovvards  this  Government  is  temporary  only,  and  will 
have  to  give  way  to  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy. 
Although  residing  within  our  established  limits,  you  are  at 
present  paying  tribute  to  our  enemies,  professing  allegiance 
to  them,  and  receiving  laws  from  their  hands — a  state  of 
things  ulterly  inconipaiible  with  our  right  of  sovereignty, 
and  which  certainly  cannot  be  permilied  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance. We  do  not  use  this  language  in  any  spirit  of  unkiiid- 
ness  to  you;  and  although  it  is  plain  and  unequivocal,  it 
proceeds  from  no  design  or  desire  on  our  part  lo  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  Government  over  the  country  you  occupy 
in  opposition  to  your  wishes.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to 
place  before  you  the  rights  which  we  claim,  and  to  admon- 
ish you  of  the  change  in  your  condition  which  the  force  of 
circumstances  will  inevitably  bring  about  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, either  uAth  or  without  your  consent;  for  m  one  can  be 
blind  to  the  truth,  who  re'liects  a  moment  on  the  subject, 
that,  constituting,  as  you  do.  a  portion  of  the  civilized  popu- 
lation of  this  Repuhlic,  you  cannot,  upon  any  principles  of 
justice,  or  considerations  of  policy,  be  allowed  to  exist  as  a 
separate  and  independent  people,  but  must  he  finally  com- 
pelled lo  unite  with  us  under  the  same  constilution  and 
laws,  and  share  our  destiny  as  an  undivided  nation.  That 
which  you  will  have  to  do  ultimately,  we  invite  you  to  do 

now not  from  any  desire  to  promote  our  own  interest  at  the 

sacrifice  of  yours,  but  for  the  exalted  purpose  of  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  our  institutions,  and  of  giving  to  all  who 
reside  within  our  territory  the  freedom  we  enjoy." 

Can  any  rational  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  doubt,  if 
annexation  had  not  taken  place,  that,  in  a  few 
short  years  at  furthest,  Texas  would  have  reduced 
into  her  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  every  inch 
of  "territory  stipulated  by  Mexico  after  the  defeat 
of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  to  be  evacuated.'" — 
to  use  the  language,  above  quoted,  of  the  Mexican 
commissioners  who  negotiated  the  late  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it.  The  American  population  of  Texas  is  twice 
as  large  as  all  the  population  of  Mexican  descent 
residing  east  of  the  Pv,io  Grande,  and  in  military 
prowess  and  efficiency  immeasurably  their  supe- 
riors.    Our  resources,  too,  in  every  respect,  were 
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infinitely  superior  to  theirs;  and,  inevitably,  in  a 
short  time,  if  not  peaceably,  they  would  have  been 
forcibly  reduced  under  the  actual  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  If  all  these  things 
be  so — and  I  challenge  successful  contradiction — 
the  claim  of  Texas  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico 
lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  the  proper 
subject  of  either  sarcasm  or  ridicule,  but  is  rational, 
well-founded,  and  just. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  argued  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim  as  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  But 
that  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  It  was  defin- 
itively settled  by  the  late  treaty  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  Slates.  The  question  raised  now 
in  this  debate  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
ViMTONT,]  is  a  question  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Texas.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
same  treaty  also  effectually  and  finally  settled  the 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
and  that  to  take  from  Texas  one  inch  of  territory 
included  in  the  treaty  of  May  14,  1836,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  included  in  her  "  statute  of 
limits,"  which  I  have  already  read  to  this  House, 
would  be  a  palpable  infraction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  violation  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  compact  of  annexation,  a  nullification 
of  treaties  made  by  the  United  States,  which  are 
declared  by  the  Constitution  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  a  disregard  of  the  solemnly  plighted 
faith  of  this  nation,  made  to  Texas  by  the  Legis- 
lative as  well  as  the  Executive  Departments  of  this 
Government.  And  in  regard  to  this  portion  of 
my  argument,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  the 
claim  of  Texas  would  be  perfectly  unassailable  if 
she  had  nothing  else  to  rely  on  than  her  "  statute 
of  limits."  I  have  made  the  first  branch  of  my 
argument,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
an  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  compact  of  annexation,  will  subserve, 
in  this  instance  as  well  as  others,  the  immutable 
principles  of  eternal  justice. 

The  independent  Republic  of  Texas  united  her- 
s€lf  as  a  State  of  this  Confederacy  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  with  certain  guarantees,  contained 
in  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  1,  1845,  and  assented  to, 
not  only  by  the  Congress  and  Convention,  but  by 
the  people  of  Texas  at  the  ballot-box.  I  will  now 
read  said  "Joint  Resolution  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States:" 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Jlmerica  in  Ooii'ress  assembled,  That 
Congress  dotli  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
witlun,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  he  called  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  people  of  said  Republic,  by  d(;puties  in  convention  as- 
sembled, with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  cue  of  the  States  of 
this  Union. 

"a.  .^nd  be  it  far  Ihcr  resolved.  That  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  conditions,  and 
with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit:  First,  Said  Slate 
to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government 
of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  gov- 
ernments; and  the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper 
evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  f  resident  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  laid  belore  Congress  for  its  final  action  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forly-six.  Second,  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the 
Union,  after  ceding  to  tiie  United  Slates  all  public  edifices, 
fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy- 
yards,  docks,  ma;;aziiies,  arms,  armaments,  and  all  other 
property  and  means  pintaining  to  the  public  d.jfence  belong- 
ing to  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds, 
debts,  taxes,  and  dues  ol  every  kind,  which  may  belong  to,  or 
he  due  and  owing,  said  Republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  ofsaid 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  dis- 
charging said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  'of  as  said 
State  may  direct;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabili- 
ties to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Third,  New  States  of  convenient  size,  not  exceed- 
ing four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and 
having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent 
of  said  State,  be  lormed  out  of  the  territory  tJiereof,  which 
fihall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  ofsaid  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  coumionly  known  as  the 
jMissouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  or  vvitiiout  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking 
admission  may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
be  formed  out  ofsaid  territory  north  ofsaid  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for 
crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

The  "joint  resolution"  just  read  shows,  what 
Texas  never  denied,  that  there  were  some  portions 
of  '•  the  Republic  of  Texas"  in  dispute.     No  man 
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will  deny,  that  if  "  the  Republic  of  Texas"  had 
been  annexed  without  saying  anything  about  her 
boundary,  the  whole  of  it  included  in  her  "  statute 
of  limits"  would  have  been  ad  mi  tied,  and  the  United 
States  would  have  been  compelled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  have  defended  every  inch  claimed  by  Texas, 
and  at  every  hazard.  But  a  provision  was  made  to 
suit  this  contingency  of  a  disputed  boundary.  Con- 
gress provided,  and  Texas  consented,  that  "said 
'  State  [of  Texas]  was  to  be  formed  subject  to  the 
'adjustment  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
'  States  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may 
'  arise  with  other  Governments.^^  The  words  "  other 
Governments"  could  not  possibly  a[iply  to  any 
Government  but  Mexico,  as  Mexico  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  the  only  countries  that  laid  contig- 
uous to  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Between  the 
United  States  and  Texas  there  was  no  dispute,  a 
treaty  of  limits  having  been  entered  into  between 
them  in  1838;  besides,  it  was  the  United  States 
that  was  to  adjust  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
might  arise  between  Texas  and  other  Govern- 
ments— "others,"  of  course,  than  the  United 
States.  This  adjustment  has  been  made  by  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  bearing  date  February  2, 
1848.  The  consent  of  Texas  in  regard  to  her 
boundary  is  therefore  exhausted.  Did  she  give 
her  consent,  that  after  the  question  of  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  was  settled,  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  sit  in  judgment  and  adjust  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Texas.' 
Never.  There  was  no  motive  to  such  a  provision, 
nor  would  it  have  been  compatible  with  the  rights 
or  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  member  of  this  Con- 
federacy. The  object  of  giving  the  consent  to 
adjust  with  Mexico,  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a 
war  with  that  Power.  Should  this  Congress  now 
exert  the  power  claimed,  it  would  establish  a  de- 
pendency on  the  Federal  head,  in  one  of  what  are 
intended  to  be  sovereign  members  of  this  Confed- 
eracy, inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  in  e.xpress  conflict  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  Constitution. 

Section  3d,  article  4lh,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State.s,  provides  that  "  no  new  State  shall 
'  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
'  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
'  tion  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States, 
'  ivithout  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
^  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress."  But  if 
the  portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
is  taken  from  Texas,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  erect  it  into  a  "  Terri- 
tory," and  not  a  "State."  And  what  isaTerri-. 
tory  but  an  "  infant"  State,  kept  in  leading-strings 
by  the  General  Government  until  it  can  walk  itself.' 
The  primary  object  of  instituting  every  Territo- 
rial Government  is  its  ultimate  admission  as  a 
State.  There  is  no  express  power  given  in  the 
Constitution  to  establish  Territorial  Governments, 
but  there  is  a  power  "  to  admit  new  States  into  the 
Union;"  and  I  conceive  the  power  to  establish 
Territorial  Governments  as  derived  by  necessary 
implication  from  this  last  mentioned  power.  If 
Congress  has  the  right  to  admit  new  States,  she 
has  the  right  first  to  prepare  them  for  admission, 
by  establishing  Territorial  Governments.  If  that 
portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
taken  for  a  T.  erritory  noii',  the  same  power  hereafter 
can  and  will  take  it,  and  admit  it  as  a  Slate,  and 
thus,  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  palpably  violated,  which  pro- 
hibits "  new  States  from  being  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  States,  without  the  consent  of 
said  States."  The  object  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  States  from  Federal  encroachments, 
which  would  be  equally  invaded  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Territorial  or  State  Government  within 
the  limits  of  any  Stale.  In  the  one  case,  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  other,  its  spirit, 
would  be  violated;  but  in  both  cases  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  equally  violated  ;  for  the  barrier 
erected  by  our  fathers  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States  from  Territorial  violation,  would  be  thrown 
down. 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  now  constitutes  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  constitution  of  Texas  so  de- 
clares it.  By  the  "joint  resolution"  of  annexa- 
tion, the  constitution  of  Texas  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  "  to 


be  laid  before  Congress /or  its  final  action."  What 
j  action  .'  If  approved,  to  admit  the  State;  if  disap- 
proved,  to  reject  her.  The  constitution  was  ap- 
proved by  Congresis,  and  Texas  admitted.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  consti- 
tution of  Texas,  which  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  anterior  to,  orcotempo- 
raneously  with,  her  admission,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

"  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  which  are  not  repu.!nant  to  the  Constitution  of 
llip  United  .Stat(^s,  the  joint  n^solutions  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  provi-ionsof  this  Constitution, 
shall  continue  and  remain  in  force  as  the  laws  of  this  Slate 
until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  shall  be  altered 
or  repealed  by  the  Legislature  thereof." 

The  "  statute  of  limits"  of  Texas  above  set  out, 
it  will  notbe  contended  is  inconsistent  with  theCon- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitution  of 
Texas,  nor,  indeed,  the  annexation  resolution.  It 
might  have  been  considered  in  abeyance,  as  far  as 
the  annexation  resolutions  were  concerned,  and  not 
absolute  or  definite  until  "  the  United  States  had 
settled  all  questions  of  boundary  arising  between 
Texas  and  other  Governments;"  but  the  moment 
that  adjustment  was  made,  eo  instante,  the  statute 
took  the  full  effect  allowed  by  that  "  adjustment." 
In  this  adjustment,  effected  by  the  United  States, 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas  having  been 
confirmed  to  the  United  States,  becomes,  ipso  facto, 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  "State  of  Texas."  It 
may  be  said  that  the  United  States  in  the  late 
treaty  only  adjusted  the  question  of  boundary  be- 
tween herself  and  Mexico,  and  not  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  If  the  United  States  did  not  adjust 
the  question  of  disputed  boundary  between  Texas 
and  Mexico,  she  never  can  adjust  it,  as  Mexico 
lays  no  claim  now  to  any  territory  claimed  by 
Texas,  and  therefore  the  consent  of  Texas  given 
to  the  United  States  to  adjust  all  questions  of 
boundary  between  her  and  other  Governments, 
would  be  perfectly  nugatory,  and  of  as  little  force 
now  as  upon  the  other  hypothesis,  that  it  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  late  treaty. 

Again:  it  may  be  contended,  that  as  the  United 
States  had  the  authority,  by  the  annexation  reso- 
lutions, to  adjust  all  questions  of  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  and  as  the  United  States 
has  by  treaty  secured  all  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  she  now  stands  in 
every  respect  in  the  shoes  of  Mexico,  and  can 
therefore  adjust  the  matter  of  boundary  between 
herself  and  Texas.  No  reasoning  could  be  more 
false  or  unfounded.  In  the  adjustment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  questions  of  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  for 
Texas,  and  for  that  reason  Texas  consented  she 
should  have  the  adjustment.  In  that  case,  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  were  identical  with 
those  of  Texas;  for  over  every  inch  of  territory 
secured  to  Texas,  she  secured  to  herself  political 
jurisdiction.  But  in  the  adjustment  now  contended 
for,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
directly  antagonistical  to  those  of  Texas.  The  polit- 
ical jurisdiction  of  this  disputed  territory  is  already 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  every  acre  of  vacant  land 
taken  from  Texas  she  adds  to  the  public  domain  of 
the  United  States. 

The  annexation  resolutions  did  not  provide  how 
"the  adjustment  of  boundaries"  was  to  be  made. 
That  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
United  States.  It  might  be  adjusted  by  war,  by 
treaty,  or,  as  it  has  been  done,  by  war  and  treaty 
combined.  The  "  mode  and  manner"  of  that  ad- 
justment, Texas  had  not  the  least  control  over, 
and  of  course  her  rights  cannot  be  in  the  least  de- 
gree affected  by  it.  The  power  to  control  an  event 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  incur  responsi- 
bility from  it. 

It  was  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Vinton,]  that  it  was  only  "the  territory  prop- 
erly included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to, 
the  Republic  of  Texas,"  that  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  If  my  view  of  the  treaty  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  of  May  14,  1836,  be  correct, 
then  all  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
"  was  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  be- 
longed to,  the  Republic  of  Texas.  But  if  that 
view  be  not  correct,  this  qualification  just  quoted 
as  to  "the  rightful  territory,"  must  be  construed 
in  connection  with  that  other  provision  of  the  an- 
nexation resolutions,  in  regard  to  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries,  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
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settles  also  the  question  as  to  what  territory  was 
rightfully  included  in  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Both 
these  provisions,  just  quoted,  cillude  to  our  dispute 
with  Mexico.  The  United  States  never  disputed 
our  right  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  will  now  show, 
has  repeatedly  and  expressly  recognized  it,  and 
also  recognized  Texas  as  extending  into,  and  enn- 
bracing  parts  of  New  Mexico. 

The  United  Slates,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognized  the 
boundary  ofTexasa.s  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande: 

1st.  In  the  recognition  of  her  independence.  Her 
statute  of  limits  was  passed  in  1836,  and  her  inde- 
pendence recognized  by  tlie  United  States  in  1837. 
General  Jackson  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  date  of  that  recognition.  In  ]844,  he 
said  that  "if Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  our  western  boundary  would  be  the  Rio 
Grande."  Not  the  Rio  Grande  in  part,  but  "  the 
Rio  Grande;"  which  of  course  means  the  whole 
river.  Nothing  had  occurred  between  1837  and 
1844  to  make  the  title  of  Texas  better  in  the  latter 
])eriod  than  in  the  former.  It  has  been  ever  since 
1836,  until  the  late  treaty,  alike  disputed  by  Mex- 
ico. 

2d.  The  United  States  admitted  that  Texas  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
Texas  embracing  some  parts  of  what  is  now 
claimed  as  New  Mexico.  In  the  "  statute  of  lim- 
its," already  read,  afterrunning  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas  up  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  it  provides  as  follows:  "  thence  along  the 
'  boundary  line  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between  the 
'  United  States  and  Spain  to  the  beginning;  and  that 
'  the  President  [of  Texas]  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
'Ihorized  and  required  to  Ojien  a  negotiation  with 
'  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
'as  soon  as  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  re- 
'  quires  it,  to  ascertain  and  define  the  boundaryline, 
'  as  agreed  upon  in  said  treaty." 

This  negotiation  was  opened,  and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1838,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  for  marking  a  portion  of 
the  boundary  between  them,  the  preamble  to 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  tlie  treaty  of  limits  mado  and  concluded  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  Janunry,  A.  D.  1828,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  is  binding  ujion  the  Rejublir  of  Texas,  tlie 
same  haviiia'  been  entered  into  at  a  time  when  Texas  formed 
a  part  of  said  frlexico  ;"  and 

"  Whereas,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  and  collisions 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  in  regard  ta  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries,  as  designated  by  said  treaty,"  ij'c. 

Now,  I  will  read  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of 
12th  of  January,  1828,  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  preamble  just  read,  it  shows  "  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries,"  (United  States  and 
Texas.)     It  is  as  follows,  viz: 

"The  boundaryline  between  the  two  countries  [Mexico 
and  the  United  States]  shall  begin  at  the  nKJUlh  of  the  Sa- 
bine, continuing  north  along  the  western  bank  of  that  river, 
to  the  3-2d  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  by  a  line  due 
north,  to  the  degree  of  latituda  where  it  strikes  Red  river, 
then  following  the  course  of  the  l!ed  river  westward  to  the 
degree  of  longitude  100  west  from  London  and  23  from  Wash- 
ington ;  then  crossing  the  said  Red  riverand  running  thence 
by  a  line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas  ;  tlienee  following 
the  course  of  ihe  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source 
in  latitude  42°  north,"  Stc. 

By  the  extract  just  read  from  the  treaty  of  1828, 
the  United  States,  by  treaty,  which  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  clearly  recognizes  the  right  of 
Texas  as  extending  north  to  the  42d  de°Tee  of 
north  latitude;  and  yet  the  gendcman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vinton]  would  not  permit  Texas  to  go  fur- 
ther north  than  34  degrees  north  latitude.  It  is 
true  that  this  treaty  did  not  afifect  the  rights  of 
Mexico,  but  the  United  States  is  forever  concluded 
by  it. 

3d.  The  United  States,  in  ratifying  the  late  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  expressly 
recognizes  the  fact,  that  no  portion  of  New  Mex- 
ico lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  How  is  this  rec- 
ognition so  full,  complete  and  decisive,  made  by 
this  treaty?  It  is  by  the  following  provision  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  same,  viz:  "  The  southern  and 
'  western  limits  of  New  Mexico  mentioned  in  this 
'  article  are  those  laid  down  in  the  map,  entitled 
■  '  '  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  Stales,  as  organised 
'  and  defined  by  various  acts  of  Ike  Congress  of  said 
'  Republic,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  au- 
'  thorities.  Revised  edition.  Published  al  J^\w  York, 
'  in  1847,  by  J.  Dislurnell;'  of  which  map,  a  copy 


'  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  and 
'  seals  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries."  A 
copy  of  this  map  has  been  furnished  by  the  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  res- 
olutions of  this  House.  It  lies,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
your  table.  Every  gentleman  can  see  it  for  him- 
self. By  it,  no  portion  of  New  Mexico  lies  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  or  conflicts  with  the  just  claims 
of  Texas.  This  map  was  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  and 
added  to  the  treaty,  and  of  course  it  has  become  a 
part  of  it.  It  conclusively  and  forever  decides  the 
question,  and  by  an  authority  which  no  legisla- 
tion can  overturn.  Indeed,  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners, by  selecting  this  map,  (it  is  a  Spanish 
map,  or  at  least  what  might  be  called  the  title 
page  is  in  the  Spanish  language,)  seem  to  have 
laid,  during  the  negotiations,  no  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  silently  conceding 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  May  14,  1836,  as  they 
have  since  publicly  acknowledged  it,  as  appears 
from  what  I  have  already  read  from  the  "  Siglo," 
and  thus  giving  all  the  weight  of  their  position  and 
characters  to  the  claims  of  Texas.  When  that 
map  is  examined,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  few 
advocates  for  curtailing  the  limits  of  Texas,  doubly 
confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  constitution  of  Texas, 
which  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  equally  binding 
as  the  Constitution  itself. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limits  claimed  by  Texas 
cannot  be  curtailed,  without  an  alarming  and  reck- 
less violation  of  the  faith  of  this  nation — a  faith 
plighted,  under  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
by  the  Legislative  and  Executive  departments  of 
this  Government.  The  joint  resolution  of  annex- 
ation, which  1  have  already  read,  provides,  that 
the  Territory  of  Texas  may  be  subdivided  into 
five  States,  with  the  consent  of  Texas,  all  of  which 
the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  admit  into  the 
Union,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
with  the  condition  that  the  State  or  States  formed 
out  of  the  Territory  of  Texas  lying  north  of  36i 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  prohibit  slavery, 
while  those  States  formed  south  of  the  said  com- 
promise line  may  tolerate  slavery  or  not,  as  the 
people  of  said  States  may  determine.  It  also  pro- 
vides, "that  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  its  limits  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Repub- 
lic of  Texas."  Now,  sir,  if  Texas  is  curtailed  of 
her  limits,  as  contended  for  by  some  gentlemen, 
who  does  not  know  that  there  \yould  not  be  terri- 
tory enough  left  to  constitute  two  more  States, 
when  four,  in  addition  to  Texas,  are  authorized  to 
be  created  ?  Could  not  Texas  say,  if  this  mutilation 
of  her  boundaries  should  be  consummated,  that 
the  twenty-eighth  Congress  "  had  kept  tke  word 
of  promise  to  her  ear,''  while  this  Congress  "  had 
broken  it  to  the  hope.'"  But  I  know  such  reflec- 
tions will  never  be  called  for.  The  character,  the 
justice,  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation,  repel  the 
supposition. 

The  joint  resolution  of  annexation  positively 
adnnits  that  Texas  owned  territory  north  of  364 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  at  least  sufficient  for  one 
Stale.  The  United  States  is  forever  concluded  by 
that  admission,  unless,  in  the  adjustment  of  bound- 
ary, the  limits  of  Texas  had  been  contracted  below 
that  line,  which  has  not  been  done.  The  map  of  Tex- 
as, which  guided  the  Committee  on  Territories  of 
the  twenty-eighth  Congress  and  the  twenty-eighth 
Congress  itself,  which  passed  the  annexation  reso- 
lutions, I  have  in  my  ])ossession,  and  it  gives  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  as  defined  by  her  statute  of  lim- 
its. It  is  a  map  similar  in  its  boundaries  to  the  map 
constituting  a  part  of  the  late  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  That  map  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  annexation  resolutions.  Now,  sir,  if  no  por- 
tion 01  what  was  New  Mexico  constitutes  a  part 
of  Texas,  then  the  annexation  resolutions  assert  a 
deliberate  and  willful  falsehood.  Why,  sir,  what 
is  the  latitudeof  the  town  of  Santa  Fe.'  By  observa- 
tion of  Lieut.  Emory,  it  is  35°  44'  06"  north  latitude. 
Although,  on  the  maps  above  alluded  to,  it  is  put 
down  a  little  north  of  its  real  position,  yet,  on  all 
the  maps,  it  is  placed  south  of  the  parallel  of  36° 
30'.  Texas  cannot  possibly  extend  north  of  latitude 
thirty-four  degrees  without  embracing  ivhat,  previously 
to  her  revolution,  constituted  a  part  of  Jfew  Mexico; 
for  every  inch  of  the  disputed  territory  of  the  Republic 


of  Texas  north  of  thirty-four  degrees  north  latitude 
formerly  constituted  a  part  of  J\"e'w  Mexico.  And 
yet,  sir,  it  is  contended,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
annexation  resolutions,  that  no  part  of  what  was 
New  Mexico  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Texas!  "Can  such  things  be  without  our  spe- 
cial wonder.'" 

How  stands  the  case,  too,  with  the  creditors  of 
Texas.'  Her  revolutionary  debt,  contracted  in 
keeping  at  bay  for  ten  long  years  a  nation  of  eight 
millions  of  people,  she  has  to  pay  herself  'rhe 
Government  of  the  United  States  assumed  the 
debts  of  the  States  contracted  in  overturning  the 
dominion  of  a  British  tyrant,  and  thus  giving  the 
United  States  complete  control  over  that  portion  of 
the  Union  comprised  within  the  thirteen  original 
States;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Texas  herself 
is  compelled  to  pay  the  debt  arising  out  of  the 
overthrow  of  a  Mexican  despot,  which  overthrow, 
by  the  consummation  of  annexation,  has  also  given 
the  United  States  control  over  Texas.  This  is  a 
marked  difference.  Both  debts  were  incurred  to 
give  the  United  States  political  jurisdiction  over 
different  sections  of  country.  In  the  one  case, 
however,  it  was  very  properly  paid  by  the  United 
Slates;  but,  in  the  other,  she  has  refused  to  pay  it. 
In  consideration,  however,  of  that  refusal,  Texas 
was  to  retain  all  the  unappropriated  lands  "  within 
the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, "subject  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  question,  as  above 
staled;  but  now  it  is  proposed  to  takeaway,  by  a 
mere  act  of  legislation,  the  principal  portion  of  the 
vacant  domain  of  Texas,  which  she  was  permitted, 
by  the  compact  of  annexation,  to  retain,  to  satisfy 
said  debt.  Texas  gave  the  United  States  permis- 
sion to  restrict  her  boundary  to  any  extent.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  fixing  that  line,  the  United  States  had 
contracted  the  limits  of  Texas  (which  she  had  a 
right  to  do)  to  the  Nueces,  the  Colorado,  or  the 
Brazos,  would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vin- 
ton] have  complained  of  the  injustice  done  to  Tex- 
as.' Would  he  have  advocated  compensation  to 
Texas  for  the  encroachment  upon  her  rights  ? 
Would  Texas  have  received  compensation  .'  No  ! 
she  would  have  scorned  to  receive  more  than 
was  "  noiTiinated  in  the  bond."  So,  then,  accord- 
ing to  this  modern  doctrine,  if  the  negotiation  of  the 
United  States  had  been  unfavorable,  Texas  was  to 
be  the  loser;  and  If  favorable,  the  United  States  was 
alone  to  be  the  gainer.  This  would  be  indeed 
playing  the  game  of  "  heads  /  win,  tails  you  lose," 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  to  the  derision  of  nations 
and  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  Texas  !  It  may  be 
S2)ort  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you,  this  House,  and  the 
nation,  that  the  assertion  of  the  annexation  resolu- 
tions that  Texas  owned  territory  north  of  365  de- 
grees north  latitude,  (about  which  Texas  never 
dreamed  of  doubting,)  gave  popularity  in  Texas 
to  the  measure  of  annexation.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  terms  of  annexation  never  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted without  some  such  assertion.  It  assisted  in 
quieting  all  the  dissatisfaction  which  might  other- 
wise have  arisen  out  of  that  other  provision  of  the 
annexation  resolutions,  giving  to  this  Government 
the  right  of  adjusting  all  questions  of  boundary.  My 
colleague  [Mr.  Pillsbury]  and  myself  were  both 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
when  the  annexation  resolutions  were  presented 
to  the  then  existing  Government  of  Texas  for  their 
consent,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  for  him,  certainly 
I  can  say  for  myself,  warm  as  we  both  were  in  favor 
of  annexation,  that  but  for  some  such  provision,  or 
some  satisfactory  guarantee  in  regard  to  our  bound- 
ary, the  plan  then  proposed  would  not  have  met 
our  sanction.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  Texas,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  introduce  and  report  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Senate  the  joint  resolution 
which  passed  the  Congress  of  Texas,  giving  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Texas  to  her  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States — a  measure  which  1  could 
not  have  supported  but  for  this  provision  in  regard 
to  her  territorial  rights,  now  proposed  to  be  disre- 
garded and  annulled,  or  some  other  prevision  of 
similar  import.  As  evidence  of  the  weight  given 
to  this  declaration  of  the  United  States,  the  journals 
of  the  Senate  of  Texas  will  show,  that  on  the  very 
day  that  the  joint  resolution,  giving  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  Texas  to  annexation,  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  a  bill  was  also  introduced 
into  that  body,  "  to  set  apart  that  portion  of  the 
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public  domain  lying  between  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers,  for  ihe  payment  of  the  national  debt  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas."  That  portion  of  Arkan- 
sas river  here  alluded  to  is  as  far  north  as  the 
38th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  is  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  nearly  ail  of  what  was  once 
New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  object 
of  this  joint  resolution  was  to  prevent  private  sur- 
veys from  being  made  in  this  portion  of  Texas  thus 
proposed  to  be  set  apart;  for,  according  to  our 
landed  system  in  Texas,  every  individual  who  has 
a  land  warrant  against  the  Government,  has  his 
own  surveying  done,  by  officers  elected  by  the 
people  for  that  purpose.  This  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate of  Texas  without  a  division,  and,  I  believe, 
unanimously;  and  but  for  the  shortness  of  that  extra 
session,  the  sickliness  of  the  season,  and  the  fear 
expressed  by  some  that  it  might  be  construed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into  a  repudia- 
tion by  Texas  of  that  provision  of  the  annexation 
resolutions  which  declared,  that  "all  the  vacant 
lands  lying  within  its  limits  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,"  (which,  however,  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended,) it  would  also  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that 
Texas  did  not  conceive  that  this  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  the  territory 
of  Texas  extended  north  of  36|  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  was  meaningless,  but  that  it  was  made  in 
good  faith,  and  that  "  that  faith  would  be  kept." 

In  coming  to  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  gratified  that  we  are  not  without  the 
aid  and  light  of  precedents  occurring  in  another 
quarter  of  this  Confederacy.  The  northeastern 
boundary  was  long  a  disputed  question  between 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  British  Government  on  the  other.  The 
State  of  Maine  claimed  what  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  concede  to  her.  Citizens  of  Maine 
were  insolently  called  "  maniacs;^''  they  were  seized 
and  immured  in  British  dungeons,  and  British 
troops  polluted  the  soil  over  which  Maine  claimed 
the  right,  but,  like  Texas,  had  not  the  power  at 
the  time  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  Massachusetts 
claimed  no  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory; 
but  as  Maine  had  formerly  belonged  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  Massachusetts,  in  surrendering 
her  claim  to  the  territory  of  Maine,  had  reserved 
an  interest  in  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
of  Maine,  she  was  also  interested  in  a  favorable 
settlement  of  that  question.  In  1842,  Lord  Ash- 
burton  arrives  in  the  United  States,  fully  autho- 
rized by  the  British  Government  to  settle  this 
"vexed  question."  Although  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  had  then  at  its  head 
Daniel  Webster,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, what  does  the  "  Old  Bay  State"  say  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  negotiation?  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  to  her  lan- 
guage.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  no  compromise  which  concedes  any 
territory  west  ofthe  treaty  line  of  1783  can  be  constitutionally 
made,  vnt/iotU  the  absent  of  Maine  and  Mwisackusells ;  anil 
that,  as  they  are  co-proprietors  of  the  'soil,'  tiiis  Common- 
wealth mil  cheerlully  coopenite  with  Maine  in  support  of 
tlicir  mutual  interei^ls  and  rights." 

Co-proprietors  of  the  soil  J"  It  seems  that  good 
old  Massachusetts  loves  land  as  well  as  Texas! 
Thi.s  resolution  was  approved  March  3,  1842,  by 
*'  honest  John  Davis,"  then  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  that  State. 

After  this  "show  of  fight"  on  the  part  of  old 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster  writes  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  for  the  assent  of  Maine  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question.  The  Legislature 
of  Maine  is  accordingly  convened;  and  what  does 
Maine  say  in  regard  to  this  matter.'  And  to  this 
declaration  of  the  "  Star  in  the  East,"  I  also  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly  the 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Maine.  It  is  as  follows: 

"  Whf  reas,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  pos- 
$essing  the  ccnslilulional  jiouer  to  conclude  any  such  negotia- 
tion, [a  seltl.=meiit  of  boundary  including  less  than  Maine 
claims,]  vnlltout  the  assent  of  Maine,  has  invited  the  Govern- 
ment of  Maine  to  cooperate  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a 
cert.ain  form,  in  an  endeavor  to  terminate  a  controversy  of 
so  loni;  duration  :  Therefore,  Resolved,"  &c. 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that  a  treaty 
of  boundary  was  ratified  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  which  was  assented  to  by  com- 


missioners on  the  part  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts; one  of  the  provisions  of  which  treaty  is  as 
follows,  viz: 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  with  the 
States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  pay  them  the  further 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousaiul  dollars,  in  equal  moieties,  on 

ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  ASSENT  TO  THE  LINE  OK  BOUNDARY  DE- 
SCRIBED IN  THIS  TREATY,  and  in  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions  and  equivalents  received  therefor  from  the  Government 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty." 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  propound  a  few  qtiestions, 
predicated  upon  the  positions  assumed  as  above, 
laid  down  by  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  hope  will  be  answered  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  lay  hands  upon  the  constitutional  limits 
of  Texas. 

1.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could 
not  surrender,  without  her  assent,  portions  of 
Maine,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  original 
territory  of  the  United  States,  how  can  she  sur- 
render, or  appropriate  to  herself,  any  portion  of 
Texas  that  came  into  the  Union  on  certain  condi- 
tions, one  of  which  was,  that  the  United  States 
might  adjust  questions  of  boundary  with  "  other''' 
governments,  not  with  herself — the  legal  maxim 
being,  "  the  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  others?" 

2.  If  the  trealij-making  power  of  the  United 
States  could  not  curtail  Maine  of  limits  that  she 
merely  "  claimed,"  but  had  not  reduced  into  actual 
possession  and  occupancy,  how  can  the  mere  legis- 
lative power  of  the  United  States  de]irive  Texas 
of  limits  which  she  claimed  from  the  first  moments 
of  her  independent  existence,  but  which  she,  as 
well  as  Maine,  had  not  reduced  into  actual  posses- 
sion and  occupancy? 

3.  If  the  United  States  could  not  deprive  Maine 
of  any  portion  of  her  territorial  claims,  although 
Maine  had  no  provision  in  her  constitution  setting 
forth  her  limits,  how  can  the  same  Government 
deprive  Texas  of  her  territorial  claims  set  forth  in 
her  constitution,  and  that  constitution  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States? 

4.  With  how  much  more  caution  and  forbear- 
ance should  the  United  States  act  towards  Texas, 
who  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  the  Union, 
than  to  oneof  i<s  original  members — more  particu- 
larly when  the  debts  of  the  original  members,  in- 
curred in  securing  their  independence,  were  paid 
by  the  United  States,  while  the  debt  of  Texas,  in- 
curred in  securing  her  independence,  has  to  be 
paid  by  herself,  and  when  the  action  proposed 
would  seriously  aft'ect,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  the 
power  of  Texas  to  pay  that  debt? 

5.  If  all  that  Maine  claimed  had  been  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  would  the  United 
States  have  taken  it  as  her  own,  or  would  she  not 
have  conceded  it  to  Maine? 

Many  other  question  might  be  propounded;  but 
"the  sands  of  my  hour"  are  disappearing  so  rap- 
idly, that  I  must  oass  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House,  and  which 
speaks  in  tones  of  command  to  you  to  forbear: 
"  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State."  This  provision  evidently, 
from  the  preceding  clause  of  the  Constitution,  al- 
luded to  the  territorial  claims  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States.  In  regard  to  the  United  States,  it 
evidently  alluded  to  those  territorial  claims  which  i 
she  held  independent  of  the  claims  of  the  Slates — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Northwest  Territory, 
for  which  she  was  indebted  to  the  magnificent  gen- 
erosity of  Virginia.  In  regard  to  the  States,  it 
alluded  to  the  immense  territory  claimed,  but  not 
reduced  into  possession,  by  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  I  have  already  shown  the  con- 
tinuous claim  of  Texas  to  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  last  Legis- 
lature provided  military  and  civil  regulations  for 
Santa  Fe;  and  a  district  or  circuit  judge  is  now  on 
his  way  to  that  portion  of  Texas,  instructed  by 
the  State  to  assert  her  jurisdiction  there.  The 
United  States  has  never  claimed  it,  unless  for 
Texas.  In  Disturnell'smap,  above  referred  to,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  is  marked  as  claimed  by  the  United  States. 
As  this  map  was  published  before  the  late  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  indeed  forms  a  part 


of  it,  which  treaty  surrenders  to  the  United  States 
all  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  course  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  must  have  been  in  the 
rightof  Texas.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States, 
by  her  President  and  Congress,  have  always  yield- 
ed it  to  Texas.  The  message  on  your  table,  now 
under  discussion,  concedes  a  just  claim  to  Texas. 
The  Secretary  of  Stale  concedes  it.  The  treaty- 
making  power  of  this  Government  has,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  renounced  theirclaim,  by  conceding 
j  that  this  disputed  territory  belonged  to  Texas. 
[  The  only  claim  that  could  be  possibly  set  up  for 
the  Linited  States  would  be  by  virtue  of  the  late 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico;  but  that  claim  would  apply  as  well  to  all 
of  Texas  as  to  that  portion  that  was  disputed.  But 
even  admitting  it  is  a  claim  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  Texas  has  also  a  claim,  and  neither 
of  the  claims  can  be  prejudiced  in  accordance  with 
the  above  quoted  provision  of  the  Constitution; 
and  if  either  party  was  to  sit  in  judgment  itself  on 
the  claim  of  the  other,  that  claim  would  be  neces- 
sarily prejudiced. 

But  I  have  already  shown,  that  by  the  compact 
of  annexation,  whatever  claim  the  United  States 
might  otherwise  set  up  under  this  treaty,  she  has 
already  surrendered  to  Texas. 

I  know  of  no  doctrine  so  consolidating  in  its  tend- 
ency, and  so  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of 
thisGovernment,a3thatcontended  forl)y  ihsgentle- 
man  from  Ohio  when  he  said  "that  the  United  States 
Congress  had  the  right  to  decide  the  question  of 
boundary  between  this  Government  and  the  State 
of  Texas,  according  to  its  good  pleasure,"  &c. 
Sir,  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine,  and  one  which  no 
true  friend  of  this  Government  can  for  a  moment 
sanction.  The  States  made  this  Government,  and 
not  this  Government  the  States.  It  cannot  exist 
a  moment  without  the  existence  of  the  States. 
And  yet  this  doctrine  would  allow  the  creature  (the 
Federal  Government)  to  turn  round  and  destroy 
its  creators,  (the  Stales;)  for  if  it  can  decide  the 
boundaries  of  a  State,  it  might  reduce  them  until 
they  were  annihilated.  Terminus,  the  God  of 
Boundary,  was  the  most  jealous  of  all  the  heathen 
deities,  and  that  jealousy  should  pervade  every 
State  of  this  Confederacy.  The  States  are  the  re- 
siduary possessors  of  all  governmental  powers. 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
Slates,  are  reserved  to  tiie  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people,"  says  article  10,  of  the  amendments  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Is  such  a  power 
as  this  granted?  Could  the  States  have  been  so 
suicidal  as  to  have  granted  the  means  of  their  own 
destruction?  Never.  On  the  contrary,  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  boundaries  are  so 
cautiously  guarded  as  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  encroaching  on  the  same,  "  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  States,"  as  I  have  already  shown  by 
quotations  from  the  Constitution.  And,  sir,  if  you 
succeed  in  taking  from  Texas  what  she  honestly 
believes  to  be  hers,  I  most  solemnly  assure  this 
House  that  /  believe  it  will  be  done  by  a  palpable 
infraction  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  knoii)  it  will  be 
done  in  violation  of  what  all  Texas  believes  to  be 
the  plighted  faith  of  this  nation.  Secure  not  for 
yourselves  a  paltry  advantage  at  so  fearful  a  sacri- 
fice. Sell  not,  I  beseech  you,  "  your  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage." 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  concluded  my  argu- 
ment in  its  constitutional  and  legal  bearing.  A 
few  words  as  to  the  expediency  of  finally  con- 
ceding to  Texas  what  she  has  always  claimed,  and 
what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  to  be  hers, 
and  I  have  done.  Harmony  is  the  cement  of  our 
glorious  Union.  Without  it,  it  cannot  long  exist. 
I  would  not — and  I  assert  it  solemnly  under  the 
responsibilities  of  my  place — wantonly  injure, 
wound,  or  outrage  the  feelings  of  a  single  sister  of 
this  Confederacy  for  many  Times  the  value  of  all 
New  Mexico.  No  matter  whether  that  State  be  in 
the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  the  South;  they 
should  all  be  dear  to  our  every  heart,  and  should 
be  treated  with  that  love  and  affection  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  fathers  who  waded  through 
tribulations,  trials,  and  blood  to  e.-?iablish  this 
Government,  never  to  sow  the  seeds  uf  alienation 
and  distrust  amongst  any  of  its  members.  No 
such  Government  as  this  was  ever  before  erected. 
The  pages  of  history  are  dark  with  the  down- 
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trodden  rights  of  man;  and  should  the  sun  of  our 
Union  be  extinguished,  who  can  predict  the  untold 
horrors  that  lie  before  us?  France  is  trembling  in 
the  balance;  and  when  Lamartine,  with  whose 
name  is  associated  everything  that  is  sublime  in 
patriotism  and  exalted  in  genius,  is  compelled  to 
go  into  exile,  (if  compelled  he  be,}  should  not  our 
hearts  yearn  for  her  safety?  But  let  us  preserve 
our  Union  forever,  whatever  may  be  the  present 
fate  of  struggling  millions  in  other  less  favored 
Jands.  It  will  be  a  "  light  to  their  feet  and  a  lamp 
to  their  path."  It  will  cheer  them  on  to  ultimate 
success  and  independence. 

The  annexation  of  Texas — that  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  this  floor — 
was  the  cause,  but  not  the  immediate  or  necessary 
cause,  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico.  Texas  does 
not  delight  in  war,  although  her  eword  carved  out 
the  magnificent  empire  which  her  sons,  with  un- 
dying affection  for  their  native  land,  have  brought 
and  laid  at  your  feet.  And  yet,  on  account  of  that 
war,  is  there  one  individual  in  this  great  Council 
Chamber  of  this  great  Confederacy  who  would 
throw  at  her  the  barbed  arrow  of  calumny,  or 
trample  on  her  blood-bought  rights?  I  do  not 
believe  that,  after  calm  reflection,  there  will  be 
one.  Although,  by  doing  Texas  justice,  you  will 
not  get  any  of  the  soil  claimed  by  her,  yet  you 
will  get  men  who,  if  justly  dealt  by,  will  rally 
around  the  star-spangled  banner  and  help  to  carry 
it  to  certain  victory  upon  any  field  where  rash- 
ness may  invade  our  rights  or  provoke  our  valor. 
But 

"  If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head; 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts." 

Whilst  annexation  was  the  remote  cause  of  the 
late  war,  Texas,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  as 
many  men  to  fight  its  battles  as  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  many  more  in  proportion  to  her 
population.  The  acquisitions,  too,  arising  out  of 
that  war,  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  worthless  char- 
acter. General  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, (by  the  by,  a  strong  Whig,  which  I  mention, 
not  as  a  partisan,  but  to  give  his  testimony  due 
weight,  as  not  being  influenced  in  his  statements 
by  partiality  to  the  Administration,)  in  his  "  Rec- 
ollections of  Mexico,"  published  in  February, 
1846,  before  the  late  war  commenced,  says,  pages 
233-4: 

"  From  all  the  information  I  have  received — and  I  have 
been  inquisitive  upon  the  subject — I  am  well  satisfied  that 
there  is  not  on  this  continent  any  country  of  the  same  extent 
as  little  desirable  as  Oregon,  nor  any  in  the  world  which 

COMBINES  A3    MANY  ADVANTAGES  AS  CALIFORNIA. 

'=  WiUi  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Willamette,  there 
J3  scarcely  any  portion  of  Oregon  which  is  inhabitable,  except 
for  the  most  worthless  of  all — a  hunting  population  ;  and  the 
valley  ofthe  Willamette  is  of  very  small  extent.  In  the  south, 
the  only  port  is  at  the  Columbia  river;  and  that  is  no  port  at 
all,  as  the  loss  of  the  Peacock,  and  other  ot  our  vessels,  has 
proven.  To  say  nothing  of  other  harbors  in  California,  that 
of  San  Francisco  is  capacious  enough  fur  the  navies  of  the 
world ;  and  its  shores  are  covered  with  enough  timber — a 
species  ofthe  live  oak — to  build  those  navies.  If  man  were 
to  ask  of  God  a  climate,  he  would  ask  just  such  a  one  as  that 
ofCalifornia,  if  he  had  ever  been  there.  There  is  no  portion 
of  our  western  country  which  produces  all  the  grains  as  welU 
I  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  person,  on  whom  I  entirely 
reHed,  that  they  had  known  whole  fields  to  produce — a  quan- 
tity so  incredible  that  I  will  not  state  it.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  the  finest  oats,  (growing  wild,) 
sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  ;  and  there  is  their  own  congenial 
climate.  Besides  all  these,  the  richest  niinesof  gold  and  sil- 
ver have  been  discovered  there;  and  the  pearl  fisheries  have 
always  been  sources  of  the  largest  profits;  and  more  than 
these,  there  are  the  markets  of  India  and  China,  with  nothing 
intervening  but  the  calm  and  stormless  Pacific  Ocean." 

After  specifying  other  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  the  acquisition  of  California,  Mr.  T. 
says: 

« I  will  not  say  what  is  our  policy  in  regard  to  California. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  weak 
power  like  Mexico,  and  that  all  the  maritime  powers  may 
have  the  advantace  of  its  ports.  But  one  thing  I  will  say- 
that  IT  WILL  BE  WORTH  A  WAR  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  to  pre- 
vent England  acquiring  it;  which  I  have  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  she  <lesires  to  do,  and  just  as  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  she  will  not  do,  if  it  costs  a  war  with  this 
country." 

Our  arms,  too,  have  acquired  the  charm  of  in- 
vincibility. Not  a  single  reverse  has  frowned 
upon  them.  The  United  States  can  never  be  con- 
quered; and,  what  is  better,  she  will  never  again 
be  attacked,  nor  her  rights  encroached  upon — 
-"  Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 


If  to  ourselves  we  do  remain  but  true.' 
May  we  not  rationally  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 


that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all  will 
consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  a  blessing,  in- 
stead of  what  some  now  consider  it — a  curse;  and 
that  we  will  shortly  see,  as  remotely  engendered 
by  it, 

"  All  the  clouds  that  low'r  o'er  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  ?" 


THE  LATE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  E.  BRADY, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  27,  1848, 

On  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  its  Origin,  Objects, 

and  Results. 

The  House  being  in  Committeeof  the  Whole  on  the  state 

of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  civil  and 

diplomatic  sppropriation  bill — 

Mr.  BRADY  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  debate  upon  the  bill, 
now  under  consideration,  has  taken  a  wide  range, 
I  will  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  thus  afforded,  to 
occupy  a  brief  period  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  subjects  which,  if  not  entirely 
relevant  to  the  question  before  the  committee,  will 
not  be  viewed,  I  trust,  as  either  unimportant  or 
uninteresting. 

Happily  we  are  once  more  at  peace  with  Mex- 
ico, and  the  time  is  appropriate  to  inquire  into  the 
causes,  and  into  some  of  the  results,  of  the  war 
which  has  just  terminated.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  war  was  commenced  "  unnecessa- 
rily and  unconstitutionally  by  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dentof  theUnited  States, "and  so  voted  at  the  begin- 
ning ofthe  session;  and  that  he  and  those  who  sup- 
ported him  are  responsible  for  all  its  calamities.  The 
question  so  often  asked — v/hat  are  we  fighting  for? 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  never  sat- 
isfactorily responded  toby  the  Administration,  has 
at  length  been  answered.  It  no  longer  remains  in 
doubt.  The  result  has  shown,  that  it  was  to  wrest 
from  a  weak  and  feeble  neighboring  nation  a  part 
of  her  territory. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
war,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  long  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  For  some  three  months  of  the  session, 
we  never  left  it.  1  will  remain  there  but  a  short 
time,  and  then  go  to  another  point.  Nor  is  it  my 
purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  Rio  Grande  is  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas  or  not.  If  I  had  any 
doubt  upon  that  question,  the  fact  that  Congress, 
two  days  before  the  passage  of  the  annexation 
resolutions,  by  which  Texas  became  incorporated 
into  the  Union,  passed  an  act  allowing  a  drawback 
upon  merchandise  exported  from  the  United  States 
into  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  woiild  satisfy  me 
that  this  Government  did,  at  that  time,  consider  it 
as  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Neither  shall 
I  stop  to  defend  General  Taylor  from  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  here  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  origin  ofthe  war  upon  him.  With 
a  view  to  do  this,  gentlemen  allege  that  the  fatal 
order  ofthe  13th  January,  1846,  was  made  in  pur- 
suance of  his  advice.  Now,  suppose  it  was,  which 
I  by  no  means  admit,  how  does  that  relieve  the 
Executive?  Who  was  bound  to  know,  and  did 
know,  the  relations  existing  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Mexico?  Who  the  true  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries?  Certainly  not 
General  Taylor.  He  was  but  a  subordinate  ofH- 
cer,  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President. 
But  if  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  true  boundary,  then 
the  order  of  the  13th  of  January  was  right,  and 
no  one  is  to  blame;  if  it  were  not,  then  there  is  a 
meanness  and  want  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  his  friends,  in  attempting  to 
make  General  Taylor  responsible  for  an  act  which 
has  entailed  such  fearful  evils  and  consequences 
upon  the  country.  But  I  said  I  would  not  defend 
General  Taylor  from  those,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  unfair  and  unjust  attacks  upon  him.  Sir, 
he  requires  no  defence  at  my  hands.  That  gallant 
soldier  and  distinguished  patriot  stands  upon  an 
eminence  to  which  his  own  meritorious  acts  have 
elevated  him,  far  above  partisan  detraction.  For 
more  than  forty  years,  he  has  honorably  and  ably 
served  his  country,  always  proudly  sustaining  her 
in  teres  U  and  her  glory,  and,  when  her  honor  re- 


quired it,  bearing  aloft  her  banner,  and  leading  her 
gallant  sons  to  victory.  It  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  of  the 
people,  to  attempt  a  defence  against  themalevolenj 
assaults  of  his  enemies.  I  greatly,  sir,  mistake 
the  signs  of  the  times,  if  the  people  do  not,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  an  effective  manner,  defend 
him,  and  teach  those  who,  for  selfish  and  party 
purposes, have  endeavored  to  detract  from  his  welf- 
earned  fame,  that  they  knov/  how  to  appreciate 
his  true  and  sterling  worth,  his  great  services,  and 
his  gallant  deeds.  In  their  hands  I  am  content  to 
leave  him,  not  doubting  that  they  will  render  a 
just  decision,  and  signally  rebuke  his  revilers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to 
discuss  the  topics  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  and  the  public;  and  my 
judgment  greatly  misleads  me,  if  1  shall  not  ad- 
duce evidence  which  goes  strongly  to  show  a  settled 
purpose  in  this  Administration  to  provoke  a  war 
with  Mexico,  long  before  the  order  of  the  13th  of 
January  was  issued.  Facts  are  from  time  to  time 
developing  themselves,  which  are  shedding  light 
upon  this  subject,  and  explaining  more  clearly  the 
acts  and  purposes  of  the  Executive  in  his  conduct 
towards  Mexico.  Not  the  least  remarkable  are 
those  which  have  been  elicited  by  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  investigating  the  Cali- 
fornia claims,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
report  of  that  committee.  In  connection  with  this 
report,  I  shall  refer  to  another  important  document, 
possessing  much  historical  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. I  mean  a  pamphlet,  containing  the  defence 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  before  the  court 
martial  which  was  held  in  this  city  for  his  trial,  at 
the  close  ofthe  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  From  these  two  important  documents,  I 
think  it  can  be  clearly  established,  that  the  Admin- 
istration ordered  Colonel  Fremont  into  California 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  revolution  in  that 
country.  With  an  impartial  and  intelligent  juiy, 
I  should  feel' no  doubt  about  convicting  them  of 
such  a  purpose.  The  facts  proved  before  the  Sen- 
ate eommiltee,  together  with  those  stated  by  Colonel 
Fremont  in  his  defence,  exhibit  the  most  singu- 
larly remarkable  piece  of  history  connected  with 
the  war  with  Mexico.  I  beg  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  some  extracts  from  these  documents, 
which  I  shall  read.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I 
will  recite  certain  facts  which  appear  in  these  papers, 
with  a  view  the  better  to  enable  the  committee  to 
understand  the  extracts. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  was  in  California 
in  the  fall  of  1845,  on  his  third  expedition  of  ex- 
ploration; and  to  avoid  difficulties  with  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  in  thatterritory,he  left  it  for  Oregon 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  had  reached  the  north  end  of  the 
great  Tlamath  lake,  which  is  cut  by  the  parallel  of 
forty-two  degree  north  latitude;  so  that  he  was 
then  in  Oregon,  and  in  that  part  which  belonged  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  same  month  of  May, 
he  was  found  thereby  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  of  the 
United  States  marines.  In  his  deposition  before 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  speaking 
of  Lieutenant  Gillespie's  visit  to  him,  Colonel 
Fremont  says: 

"  He  brought  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Seere- 
tarr  of  State,  and  letters  and  papers  from  Senator  Benton 
and  his  family.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  me  in  my  private  or  citizen  capacity,  and  although  im- 
porting nothing  beyond  the  introduction,  accredited  the 
bearer  to  me  as  cominj  from  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  in 
coimection  with  the  circumstances  and  placeof  its  delivery, 
indicated  a  purpose  in  sending  it,  which  was  intelligibly 
explained  to  me  by  the  accompanying  letter  from  Senator 
Benton,  and  by  the  communication  from  Lieutenant  Gilles- 
pie. This  officer  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  find  me,  and  to  acquaint  me  with 
his  instructions,  which  had  for  their  principal  objects  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  California  people,  to  concil- 
iate their  feelings  in  favor  of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  find 
out,  with  a  design  of  counteracting,  the  designs  of  the  British 
Government  upon  the  country."  *  *  "These  communi- 
cations, and  the  dangers  of  my  position,  (three  men  were 
killed  in  the  camp  the  night  Lieutenant  Gillespie  delivered 
his  letters,)  induced  me,  after  returning  to  my  party,  to  turn 
back  to  the  valley  ofthe  Sacramento." 

I  desire  the  committee  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Fremont  had  left  California  for 
Oregon  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  wish,  as  he 
remarks,  to  compromise  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way  by  difficulties  in  that  country; 
and  that  he  left,  as  he  states  himself  in  his  defence, 
having  received  a  notification  to  depart.  But  on 
the  receipt  of  the  information  by  Lieutenant  Gil- 
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lespie,  which  he  (Fremont)  says  "  indicated  a  pur- 
pose in  sending  it"  which  was  intelligibly  explained 
by  Senator  Benton's  letter  and  Lieutenant  Gilles- 
pie's communicaiions,  he  turned  back  to  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento. 

In  his  defence,  Colonel  Fremont  details  the  same 
circumstances,  but  speaks  rather  more  definitely 
of  the  correspondence  which  he  received.  Of  Sen- 
ator Benton's  letter,  he  says: 

"  The  outside  envolopof  a  packet  from  Senator  Bcntnn  was 
flirected  in  the  same  way,  [that  is,  in  liis  private  or  citizen 
capacity,  as  he  had  hcen  addressed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,]  and 
one  of  the  letters  from  him,  while  apparently  of  mere  friend- 
ship and  family  details,  contained  passages  enigmatical  and 
obscure,  but  which  I  studied  out,  and  made  the  meaning  to 
be,  that  I  was  required  by  the  Government  to  find  out  any 
foreisn  schemes  in  relation  to  the  Californias,  and  to  coun- 
teract them.  Lieutenant  Gillespie  was  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  United  States  consul  at  Monterey,  and  was  directed 
to  find  me,  wherever  I  might  be;  and  he  had,  in  fact,  trav- 
elled above  six  hundred  miles  from  Monterey,  and  through 
great  dangers,  to  reach  me.  He  had  crossed  the  continent 
through  the  heart  of  Mexico,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mazatlan, 
and  the  danger  of  his  letters  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  Government  had  induced  the  precaution  to  conceal 
their  meaning.  The  arrival  of  this  orticer,  his  letter  of  intro- 
duction, some  things  which  he  told  me,  and  the  letter  from 
Senator  Benton,  had  a  decided  influence  on  my  next  move- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  not  a  most  extraordinary 
development.''  Let  us  examine  those  facts,  thus 
presented,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  enigmatical  letter 
of  Senator  Benton,  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  the  verbal  communications  of  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie.  To  assist  us  in  this  inquiry,  we 
must  look  to  the  effect  they  had  upon  the  mind 
and  actions  of  Colonel  Fremont.  He  states,  in  his 
deposition,  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
*'  indicated  a  purpose  in  sending  it,  which  was 
'  intelligibly  explained  to  me  by  the  accompanying 
'  letter  from  Senator  Benton,  and  by  communica- 
'  tions  from  Lieutenant  Gillespie;"  and,  in  his 
defence,  that  "  the  arrival  of  this  officer,  his  letter 
<  of  introduction,  some  things  which  he  told  me, 
'  and  the  letter  from  Senator  Benton,  had  a  decided 
'  influence  on  my  next  movement." 

Now,  what  was  the  purpose  indicated,  and  what 
his  next  movement?  Immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  Lieutenant  Gillespie  at  his  camp  on  the  great 
TIamath  lake,  he  returned  to  California,  and  soon 
after  his  return  a  revolution,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  broke  out,  and  resulted,  as  he  says,  in  "  a 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  5th  day  of  July, 
at  Sonoma."  Before  this  declaration,  in  the  month 
of  June,  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
American  settlers.  Here  v/e  have  the  purpose  in- 
dicated, and  movement  which  the  communications 
and  letters  influenced.  In  support  of  the  position, 
that  Colonel  Fremont  returned  to  California  to 
foment  a  revolution,  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  J. 
N.  Loker,  who  was  at  the  time  resident  in  the 
Territory,  taken  before  the  Senate  committee.  He 
says,  that  "  soon  after  Colonel  Fremont  left.  Ma- 
jor Gillespie  arrived,  started  after,  and  brought 
him  back,  and  then  commenced  the  revolution." 
Another  witness,  Richard  Owens,  in  speaking  of 
the  revolution,  states,  that  "  it  was  also  known  in 
the  camp,  and  commonly  in  the  country,  that 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  had  brought  despatches  to 
Captain  Fremont,  which  made  him  turn  back  from 
TIamath  lake,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
he  had  some  orders  for  what  he  was  doing. "  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  six  other  witnesses,  all 
of  whom  were  in  California  during  the  revolution. 
Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  Col- 
onel Fremont  was  in  returning  to  California.-'  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  it  was  to  effect  just 
what  he  accomplished — a  revolution.  Let. any  one 
examine  these  facts  carefully,  and  if  he  does  not 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have,  I  will 
admit  that  I  am  incapable  of  drawing  legitimate 
inferences  from  clear  and  intelligible  facts.  But 
what  was  the  object  of  this  revolution,  created  and 
headed  by  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  that  army .' 
This  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  fact  that  the  revolu- 
tion did  occur.  It  was  to  prepaie  the  way  for 
the  annexation  of  California  to  the  United  States. 
What  other  purpose  could  the  Administration 
have  had  in  view.'  What  interest  had  they  in  the 
people  of  that  country  that  they  should  have  thus 
interfered.'  It  is  true,  they  instructed  Colonel 
Fremont  "  to  find  out,  with  a  design  of  counteract- 
ing, the  designs  of  the  British  Government  upon 
that  country,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 


British  had  any  designs  upon  it.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  annexation  was  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject. I  may  here  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
Colonel  Fremont  must  have  been  acting  in  pursu- 
ance of  orders  from  his  Government,  as  his  acts 
have  never  been  disapproved  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  notice  the  move- 
ments of  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf,  the  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  connection  with  the  movements  of 
Colonel  Fremont.  The  whole,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  show  a  v/ell-matured  and  settled  design  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  provoke  a  war  with 
unfortunate  and  feeble  Mexico,  to  enable  us  to  rob 
her  of  a  part  of  her  territory. 

I  think,  sir,  that  I  have  fully  established  the 
position  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
made  verbally  through  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  the 
letter  of  introduction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  enigmatical  letter  of  Senator  Benton,  Col- 
onel Fremont  returned  to  and  invaded  California 
for  the  purpo,<!e  of  revolutionizing  that  Territory. 
My  own  mind  is  perfectly  satisfied  upon  the  sub- 
ject; whether  I  have  been  successful  in  satisfying 
others,  it  is  for  them,  and  not  for  me,  to  determine. 
At  the  time  of  these  occurrences,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont could  not  have  heai'd  anything  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  arrived  at  his  camp  on  the 
TIamath  lake  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1846,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Pal- 
ma  was  fought.  He,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
the  belligerent  position  at  that  time  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Suppose,  sir,  that  no  collision  of  arms  had 
taken  place  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  would  we 
not,  in  consequence  of  the  events  in  California, 
have  been  involved  in  a  war  with  Mexico.'  If  this 
be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  dishonorable  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  hold  General  Taylor  ac- 
countable for  the  war.'  They  vanish  into  thin  air. 
Sir,  let  the  responsibility  rest  where  it  justly  be- 
longs— upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible. 

I  confess  my  curiosity  is  much  excited  to  see 
the  letter  of  introduction  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
the  enigmatical  letter  of  Senator  Benton  to  Colonel 
Fremont.  Should  they  ever  be  published,  as  I 
much  fear  they  never  will  be,  they  will  be  rare 
documents  to  illustrate  this  part  of  American  his- 
tory. , 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  wish  to  advert  for 
a  moment  to  another  important  fact,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Colonel  Fremont.  He  informs  us  that 
the  danger  of  the  letters,  of  which  Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie was  the  bearer,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  induced  the  caution  to  con- 
ceal their  meaning.  He  speaks  of  letters — was  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  enigmatical  too .' 
But  why  this  caution  to  conceal  their  meaning 
from  the  Mexican  Government?  Sir,  the  object 
is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  It  explains 
itself.  Honesty  of  purpose  seeks  no  concealment, 
and  scorns  double  dealing.  Our  Government  did 
not  want  Mexico  to  know  that  they  were  about  to 
rob  them  of  a  part  of  their  territory,  lest  their  de- 
signs should  be  frustrated.  Sir,  criminals  seek  to 
conceal  their  acts;  honest  men  exhibit  them  to  the 
world. 

But,  sir,  peace  once  more  smiles  upon  our  land. 
The  din  of  battle  and  fierce  conflict  of  arms  has 
ceased.  No  longer  does  the  glare  of  brilliant  victories 
dazzle  our  eyes;  no  longer  the  shout  of  triumph  greet 
our  ears;  our  gallant  army  reposes  upon  its  laurels; 
and  we  nnay  now  calmly  survey  the  field,  and 
coolly  count  the  cost,  and  calculate  the  gain  of  the 
contest.  What  has  been  its  cost?  Can  any  one 
tell?  What  in  money  alone?  No  one,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  can  satisfactorily  answer  these  inter- 
rogatories. Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain; 
it  has  entailed  upon  us  an  enormous  national  debt. 
What  the  amount  of  that  debt  is,  cannot  now  be 
told.  We  must  wait  until  the  bills  are  footed  and 
the  outstanding  accounts  liquidated,  before  we  can 
ascertain  the  true  amount.  Some  gentlemen  have 
estimated  it  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  This,  I  incline  to  think,  is  too  high.  I 
put  it  at  one  hundred  millions.  The  payment  of 
this  debt  must  be  provided  for.  How  is  it  to  be 
done?  To  this  point,  for  a  few  minutes,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
According  to  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared, 


the  public  debt,  on  the  30th  of  June,  will  be  as 

follows,  viz: 

The  old  debt,  which  may  justly  be  called  tlie  Florida  war 

debt,  was,  in  December  last $16,476,000 

Add  loan  of  1846 10,000,000 

Add  loan  of  1847 2:i,000,000 

Add  loan  of  1848 16,000,000 

Payable  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico 20,000,000 

$85,476,000 
I  have  no  doubf,  that  v/hen  the  whole  accounts 
of  the  war  shall  have  been  settled,  the  debt  will  be 
i  swelled  to  one  hundred  millions.  I  fear  this  debt 
cannot  be  paid  without  a  resort  to  direct  taxation. 
I  do  not  believe,  that  under  any  tariff  that  Con- 
gress can  enact,  can  sufficient  revenue  be  raised  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  the  pensions  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  war,  and  establish  a 
sinking  fund.  The  ordinary  expenses  hereafter, 
in  my  judgment,  will  not  be  less  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  I  do  not  pretend  to  great 
accuracy  in  estimating,  but  I  think  I  know  enough 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  my  estimate  is  not 
too  high.  Our  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of 
payments  on  account  of  the  debt,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1845,  were  $21,380,148  60, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1846, 
$26,813,290  89.  In  1845,  the  expenditures  of  the 
Navy  Department  were  $6,228,639  09,  and  in 
1846,  $6,450,862  70.  The  bill  which  we  have  just 
passed,  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  navy  for  the  fiscal  year  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  appropriates  upwards  of  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  this,  too,  for  a  peace  estab- 
lishment. The  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
army  proper,  in  1845,  were  $3,155,027  30,  and  in 
1846,  $4,049,929  06.  These  must  necessarily  be 
increased.  Our  army,  in  those  years,  numbered 
a  little  above  8,000,  including  officers.  The  ex- 
tension of  our  frontiers,  caused  by  the  recent  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  will  require  a  greater  force. 
Besides,  the  establishing  and  supporting  territorial 
governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California  will 
add  to  our  expenses.  I  think,  therefore,  in  view 
of  all  these  facts,  that  I  am  not  extravagant  in  my 
estimate.  If  I  am  not,  then  the  following  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  nearly  accurate: 

Ordinary  expenditures $30,000,000 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 6,000,000 

Mexican  pen.sions 1 ,000,000 

$37.0:!0,000 
Add  for  siQking  fund 4,000,000 


.$41,000,000 


I  repeat  the  inquiry,  how  is  this  large  annual 
expenditure  to  be  met?  Will  the  tariff  of  1846 
raise  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  to?  Gentlemen  of 
much  experience,  and  fully  competent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  future  oper- 
ations of  the  present  tariff,  do  not  believe  it  will 
net  $25,000,000  annually — some  say  not  more  than 
$22,000,000.  Where  is  the  balance  to  come  from? 
If  we  cannot  raise  sufficient  revenue  by  any  tariff 
which  we  can  enact,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  we  must  resort  to  taxation.  I  ask 
the  people  of  this  country  to  look  at  and  examine 
this  matter.  Was  it  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Administration,  looking  as  they  do  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  supposed  peculiar  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Union,  in  hurrying  on  the 
war,  to  create  a  necessity  for  direct  taxation,  that 
the  people  might  become  familiarized  to  it.'j  There 
is  certainly  no  just  means  of  judging  what  were 
their  views;  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this 
was  one  of  them. 

Sir,  what  say  the  friends  of  internal  improve- 
ments to  this  state  of  things?  Those  gentlemen 
are  doubtless  anxious  to  have  their  rivers  and  har- 
bors improved;  and  I  am  prepared  to  go  with 
them,  if  the  means  by  which  those  improvements 
can  be  made  can  be  pointed  out  to  me.  But  I  will 
not  go  with  them,  if  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
either  by  loans  or  direct  taxation.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned — representing,  as  I  do,  in  part,  a  State 
whose  people  are  now  burdened  with  taxes  to  pay 
for  improvements  already  constructed  within  her 
own  limits— I  will  never  agree  that  tb»y  shall  be 
further  taxed  for  the  construction  of  others  else- 
where. I  wish  to  know  from  gentlemen  from  the 
West  and  Northwest,  representing  the  country 
bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  that 
region,  and  who  have  been  the  warm  supporters 
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of  all  the  war  measures,  to  look  at  the  effect  that 
the  war  has  bad  upon  their  favorite  system.  I  can- 
not see  where  a  dollar,  for  many  years,  is  to  come 
from  for  this  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  results 
of  this  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  which  has  been  ex- 
pended is  the  smallest  part  of  the  coat  of  this  war. 
It  is,  indeed,  snial),  and  as  nothing,  compared  with 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  health  of  many  of  our  people.  The  war  has 
carried  distress  and  sorrow  into  almost  every  com- 
munity, and  every  family  in  the  land,  and  caused 
the  whole  nation  to  mourn  and  weep.  But  more 
on  this  subject  hereafter. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  see  if  we  can  discover  what  we 
have  gained.  We  are  told  that  we  have  acquired 
territory.  True.  But  hosv.'  Not  by  conquest, 
but  by  purchase;  for,  after  all,  this  Government  had 
to  purchase  a  peace,  and  that,  too,  at  an  extrava- 
gant price,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  money  which 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  pay  to  Mexico,  but  in 
obligating  ourselves  to  defend  her  from  the  fierce 
and  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  which  hover  on 
her  frontiers.  Sir,  this  acquisition  of  territory  has 
brought  with  it  a  question  which  is  now  agitating 
this  nation  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
threatening  the  most  fearful  and  direful  results.  It 
is  rapidly  absorbing  all  other  questions.  Old  party 
lines  are  being  dissevered,  and  we  are  about  to  be 
divided  into'sectional  parties.  Before  this  war,  we 
were  divided  as  parties  it  is  true,  but  that  division 
was  a  division  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  policy 
affecting  each  and  every  part  of  this  great  Confed- 
eracy. Now,  sir,  I  fear  we  shall  ere  long  be  di- 
vided into  northern  and  southern  parties,  the  con- 
quences  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 

Another  of  the  advantages,  we  are  told,  which 
have  accrued  from  this  war,  is  the  military  glory 
we  have  gained.  Military  glory!  Sir,  where  is  it 
to  be  seen?  Is  it  to  be  seen  in  the  lists  of  the  deaths 
of  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the 
more  numerous  lists  of  those  who  fell  victims  to 
the  diseases  of  the  Mexican  climate.'  Is  it  to  be 
seen  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent  Mextean  women 
and  children?— in  the  death  of  an  interesting  lady 
and  her  children,  at  Vera  Cruz,  as  they  sat,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  was  calculated  to  make  life 
comfortable? — or,  in  the  killing  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  females,  at  the  same  place,  who  were  en- 
gaged ill  the  solemn  duty  of  worshipping  their 
Creator?  Is  it  to  be  seen  on  the  sanguinary  heights 
of  Cerro  Gordo  ? — or  in  the  loss  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  officers,  and  from  four  to  five 
thousand  men,  from  the  city  of  Puebla  to  the  city 
of  Mexico?  Is  it  to  be  seen  in  the  distressed  coun- 
tenances and  crushed  hopes  of  hundreds  of  widows 
and  orphans,  throughout  the  land,  who  mourn  for 
the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  fathers? — or  of  pa- 
rents, who  bewail  the  death  of  their  sons?  Go, 
ask  the  sage  of  Ashland,  as  he  mourns  the  fall  of 
a  gallant  and  favorite  son,  what  he  thinks  of  mil- 
itary glory.  Go,  ask  the  widows  and  friends  of 
Hardin,  of  Yell,  of  McKee,  of  Lincoln,  and  of 
other  kindred  spirits  who  have  fallen  in  battle, 
how  they  estimate  it.  Go,  ask  that  lonely  and  be- 
reaved female,  surrounded  by  her  children,  as  she 
presses  her  babe  to  her  bosom,  and  thinks  of  him, 
once  the  sharer  of  her  joys  and  her  sorrows,  but 
now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  in  a  foreign  land, 
how  she  prizes  it.  Sir,  all  the  glory  we  have  gained 
will  not  assuage  one  pang  of  that  stricken  heart, 
dry  one  tear  of  sorrow  from  her  cheek,  or  put  a 
morsel  of  bread  into  the  mouths  of  her  children. 
This  military  glory  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
speech,  and  the  burden  of  many  a  song  through- 
out the  land,  whilst  its  terrible  and  calamitous  ac- 
companimeitfs  have  been  borne  in  silence  and  in 
sorrow.  Who  is  answerable  for  all  this  evil,  and 
for  all  these  woes  and  sorrows?  In  my  judgment, 
they  are  chargeable  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  what  pun- 
ishment ought  to  be  meted  out  to  him.  That  be- 
longs to  another  and  a  higher  Power. 

Agai.i:  it  has  been  said  by  the  supporters  of  the 
war  and  of  the  Administration,  that  one  of  its 
beneficial  results  is,  that  it  has  taught  the  nations 
of  the  eartt  that  we  were  capable  of  defending  our- 
selves. Sir,  was  it  necessary  that  a  people,  who 
in  their  infancy,  and  almost  without  resources, 
after  a  long  struggle,  had  achieved  their  independ- 
ence against  the  most  powerful  of  nations,  and 
who  again,  in  a  subsequent  war  with  the  same 


Power,  had  defeated  and  repelled  her  forces,  to 
engage  in  war  with  a  weak,  wretched,  and  dis- 
tracted sister  republic,  to  prove  that  we  were  capa- 
ble of  self-defence?  The  idea  is  really  prepos- 
terous, and  absolutely  ridiculous.  So  long  as  we 
retain  the  spirit  and  energy  of  our  ancestors,  and 
can  point  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  Trenton,  and  Sara- 
toga, and  Yorktown,  and  to  Plattsburg,  and  Chip- 
pewa, and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  New  Orleans,  we 
need  have  no  apprehension  that  the  world  will 
doubt  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  object  in  seeking  the 
floor  was  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  the  documents  upon  which  I  have  com- 
mented, and  to  commend  them  to  the  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  committee  and  the  country.  Having 
done  so,  I  should  at  once  resume  my  seat,  did  1 
not  desire  to  put  a  question  to  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Thompson,]  who  recently  addressed  the  committee. 
I  understood  my  colleague  to  say,  that  the  Democ- 
racy had  always  been  opposed  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates.  If  that  gentleman  had  made  such 
an  assertion  in  a  political  meeting  of  his  own  party, 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  very  strange;  but  that 
he  should,  in  his  place  in  this  Hall,  surrounded  as 
he  is  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  do  so,  I  confess 
does  amaze  me,  particularly  when  he  must  have 
known  that  the  Democratie  Legislature  of  his 
own  State  in  1831  or  1832,  by,  I  believe,  a  unani- 
mou.s  vote,  passed  resolutions,  which  were  intro- 
duced, if  I  mistake  not,  by  our  colleague,  [Mr.  C. 
J.  Ingersoll,]  instructing  our  Senators  and  re- 
questing our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  vote 
for  a  bill  rechartering  the  bank. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  here  interposed,  and  said,  the 
gentleman  has  mistaken  what  1  really  said.  I  said 
that  the  Democracy  were  opposed  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRADY.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  greatly 
erred  in  my  understanding  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks;  but,  I  desire  to  ask  my  colleague,  how 
long  the  Democracy  had  been  opposed  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  suppose  my  colleague  is 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  trans- 
action as  I  am. 

Mr.  BRADY.  And  perhaps  more  willing  to 
give  it  than  the  gentleman,  and  I  shall  do  so.  Did 
not  the  gentleman  know  that  the  bill  for  the  re- 
charter  of  the  bank  in  1832  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Siates,  and  its  passage 
advocated  by  the  present  Vice  President,  then  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  Did  he  not  know 
that,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  instructed  our  Sena- 
tors and  requested  our  Representatives  to  vote  for 
its  recharter,  and  that  they  did,  with,  I  believe, 
only  one  exception,  vote  for  it?  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman  persists, 
I  must  insist  on  being  understood  correctly.  I  said 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done  by  a  State.  I 
spoke  of  the  Democracy  opposing  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  BRADY.  I  am  aware  of  what  the  gentle- 
man said.  He  said  the  Democracy  were  opposed 
to  a  bank.  I  asked  him  how  long  ?  He  declined 
answering  me;  and  I  then  mentioned  certain  prom- 
inent and  significant  facts  to  show  that  the  gentle- 
man's assertion  was  not  correct.  I  will  remind  my 
colleague  of  another  fact.  Does  he  not  know  that 
when  it  was  announced  in  Pennsylvania,  whilst 
the  bill  for  the  recharter  of  the  bank  was  pending 
in  Congress,  that  General  Jackson  would  veto  it, 
that  at  a  United  States  district  court  which  was 
held  at  Williamsport,  in  that  State,  a  meeting 
of  Democratic  gentlemen,  composed  of  lawyers, 
jurors,  and  others,  attending  court  from  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  solemnly  resolved 
that  the  rumor  was  a  libel  upon  the  old  hero  ?  Sir, 
I  here  in  my  place  boldly  assert,  that  the  Democ- 
racy of  Pennsylvania  were  not  opposed  to  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States  until  President  Jackson  vetoed 
the  bill  for  its  recharter;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  its  friends  and  advocates. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  did  not,  in 
1832  and  3833,  instruct  its  Senators  and  advise  its 
Representatives  to  vote  against  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States?  and  to  ask  if  he  is  not  yet  in  favor 
of  a  bank,  and  whether  his  party  is  not  also  ? 

Mr.  BRADY.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  bank  at 
this  time,  nor  do  I  believe  the  Whig  party  is. 


With  the  powerful  opposition  which  such  an  in- 
stitution would  encounter,  it  could  be  of  no  service 
to  the  country,  and  therefore  I  would  be  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  one  in  the  present  slate  of 
parties. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  has  it  been  since 
the  gentleman  has  changed  his  opinion  ? 

Mr.  BRADY.  Sir,  f  repeat  that  1  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  at  this  time, 
but  I  have  changed  no  opinion  that  I  ever  held  on 
the  subject,  either  as  to  its  constitutionality  or 
utility.  I  would  not  have  said  a  word  on  this 
subject  if  I  had  not  thought  I  saw,  on  the  part  of 
my  colleague,  an  attempt  to  resort  to  an  old  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic  trick  to  galvanize  the  dead 
carcass  of  the  bank-,  with  a  view  to  make  a  false 
issue  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest. 

My  colleague  said  something  about  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  the  consistency 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  accuses  us  with  a 
design  of  deceiving  the  people,  and  of  practising  a 
fraud  upon  them.  Did  the  gentleman  forget  the 
course  of  his  own  party  in  1844,  and  the  celebrated 
Kane  letter?  Where  did  the  Democracy  of  Penn- 
sylvania stand  upon  the  great  question  of  the  tariff 
in  the  memorable  Presidential  campaign  of  that 
year?  Were  they  not  the  supporters  of  the  tariff 
of  1842?  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  rises  in  this 
Hall,  with  assumed  gravity  and  importance,  and 
underlakes  to  lecture  the  Whig  party  upon  their 
inconsistencies,  and  accuses  them  of  an  attempt  to 
deceive  and  defraud  the  people,  1  point  him  to  the 
deception  and  fraud  which  was  practised  in  1844 
on  the  honest  ]ieople  of  Pennsylvania  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Polk  a  better 
tariff  man  than  Mr.  Clay,  and  assuring  them  that 
that  great  measure  would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  did  not  do  so  him- 
self in  that  campaign  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.     I  think  not. 

Mr.  BRADY.  Then  the  gentleman  was  singu- 
lar, for  1  believe  every  Democratic  speaker,  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  down  to  the  veriest 
township  orator,  did  so. 

Here  Mr.  Wilmot  was  about  to  interpose, 
when  Mr.  BRADY  said,  I  beg  my  colleague's 
[Mr.  Wii.mot's]  pardon.  I  know  he  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  that  he  and  others  in  his  district  honestly 
opposed  the  tariff  of  1842.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
any  other  section  of  the  State.  I  would  advise  my 
colleague,  before  he  again  undertakes  to  set  forth 
the  principles  of  his  own  party,  and  to  lecture  the 
Whig  party  on  what  he  calls  their  inconsistencies, 
to  consult  the  records  of  the  country,  and  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  its  history. 

There  are  other  topics  which  were  adverted  to 
by  my  colleague  which  I  should  like  to  notice; 
but  I  have  already  detained  the  committee  longer 
than  I  intended  when  I  arose,  and  as  I  see  another 
gentleman  near  me  anxious  to  obtain  the  floor,  I 
shall  yield  it. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  OREGON. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  ROCKWELL, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  27,  1848, 
On  the  Government  of  the  Territories,  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  Presidential  Election. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill- 
Mr.  ROCKWELL,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed 
to  address  the  committee  upon  the  subject  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  country,  and  to  speak  particularly  of  this 
power  in  reference  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
The  Committee  on  Territories,  (said  Mr.  R.,)  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  reported  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  a  Territorial  Government  for  that 
Territory,  and  that  bill  is  now  before  this  com- 
mittee.    At  what  time  it  will  be  reached,  or  how 
much  discussion  will  be  allowed  upon  it,  cannot 
be  foretold;  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  however,  that 
there  will  be  but  very  little  opportunity  for  its  dis- 
cussion.   I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  to  improve  this  opportunity 
principally  in  speaking  upon   matters  connected 
with  this  subject. 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Sir,  we  are  again  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
We  find  ourselves,  upon  the  consummation  of  this 
peace,  in  the  possession  of  vast  Territories,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  has  been  the  result  of  the  con- 
test in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  the 
treaty  by  which  it  has  been  concluded.  The  im- 
portance of  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards 
Its  Territories  by  these  events  has  been  greatly 
enhanced.  The  questions  connected  with  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  have  be- 
come of  more  intense  importance;  and,  sir,  1  be- 
lieve there  are  no  questions  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  Government  which  occupy  a  greater 
share  of  public  attention,  or  which  in  themselves 
are  of  greater  importance,  than  those  relating  to 
the  course  which  this  Government  is  to  pursue 
with  reference  to  its  Territories. 

The  emigrant  from  the  States  to  Oregon,  as  he 
reaches  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  looks 
downward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  upon  a  territory 
north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
south  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
prising about  three  hundred  thousand  S(]uare  miles, 
an  area  sufficient  to  form  eight  States  as  large  as 
Pennsylvania.  Although  tiiis  area  has  yet  been 
but  imperfectly  explored,  enougii  is  known  of  it  to 
.shov/  its  great  value  as  a  country  for  settlement. 
There  are  now  within  those  limits  about  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  aside  from  the  remnants  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Of  this  population  about  six 
thousand  are  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  remaining  two  thousand  are  French  Cana- 
dian emigrants,  persons  formerly  servants  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  those  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  of  the  white  and  red  races  is  mingled. 
Upon  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  there 
are  six  settlements,  which  have  the  name  of  cities, 
the  most  considerable  of  which,  however,  is  Ore- 
gon City,  which  contains  about  five  hundred  in- 
habitants. Portions  of  Oregon  are  extremely  fer- 
tile; but  this  is  not  probably  the  case  with  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Territory ;  but  it  well  may  be 
that  the  most  fertile  portions  will  not  prove  to  be 
ultimately  the  most  valuable.  Those  portions  of 
any  country  where,  by  reason  of  high  latitude  or 
altitude,  of  comparatively  sterile  soil  and  severe 
climate,  the  virtues  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
temperance  become  the  necessities  of  life,  are 
usually  found ,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  to  be  clothed 
with  the  most  valuable  population.  The  "  popu- 
lous North"  from  its  "frozen  loin's"sends  forth  the 
most  vigorous  elements  of  empire.  This  may 
prove  to  be  true  both  of  Oregon  and  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  remnants  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  in  Ore- 
gon number  scarcely  more  than  thirty  thousand 
souls,  and  seem  to  be  perishing  away;  a  fate  which 
will  no  doubt  be  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  the 
white  race. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  repeatedly,  urgently, 
and  continually  petitioned  for  the  organization  of 
a  Territorial  Government.  In  this  they  seem  to 
be  unanimous.  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  Oregon 
turn  not  more  gratefully  and  loyally  to  the  rising 
sun,  rely  not  more  confidently  upon  his  light  and 
heat,  than  upon  the  protection  and  laws  of  this 
Government.  Their  relations  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  titles  to  the  lands,  the  wants  of  com- 
merce, the  netessity  of  a  stable  government  to  en- 
courage emigration,  tlie  necessity  of  permanent 
representation  here,  urge  upon  this  Congress  the 
propriety  of  immediate  action.  The  people  of  Ore- 
gon, in  the  year  1843,  established  a  system  of  or- 
ganic laws  to  satisfy  their  temporary  exigencies, 
and  have  since  enacted  certain  temporary  laws  in- 
dispensable to  their  condition;  but,  nevertheless, 
with  renewed  urgency,  petition  for  Territorial  Gov- 
vernment.  The  Executive  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Congress  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  the  organization  of  a  Territorial 
Government  in  Oregon,  and  particularly  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  present  Congress.  Well 
may  the  President  of  the  United  States  urge  upon 
Congress  this  attention  and  care  for  Oregon.  Great 
as  are  the  prices  which  he  is  accustomed  to  pay 
for  territory,  he  has  purchased  none  at  a  mio-htier 
price  than  he  paid  for  Oregon.  When  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  President  he  found,  as  he  de- 
clared, that  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  all  that 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  42°  and  54°  40'  of  north 
latitude,  to  be  clear  and  unquestionable,  and  sup- 


ported by  irrefragable  arguments.  Of  these  twelve 
degrees  of  latitude  he  has  given  up  five  to  secure 
tlie  peaceable  possession  of  the  remaining  seven. 
Taking  his  own  solemn  declarations  to  be  true,  he 
has  paid  nearly  mile  for  mile  and  acre  for  acre, 
to  purchase  the  peaceable  possession  of  Oregon. 
Well  may  he,  then,  extend  towards  Oregon  his 
paternal  care,  and  he  has  done  all  that  his  consti- 
tutional rights  and  duties  required  of  him  in  this 
respect.  Upon  us  now  rests  the  responsibility — a 
responsibility  which  I  trust  will  be  promptly  and 
fully  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  has  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  Oregon  Territory,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  until  the  present  Congress,  has 
ever  been  seriously,  prominently  made  in  respect 
to  that  Territory.     It  is  the  question  whether  it 
shall  be  free,  or  whether  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  j 
institution  of  domestic  slavery;  and,  to    sustain  | 
this  new  position  against  the  exclusion  of  slavery  | 
from  this  Territory,  new  readings  of  the  Consti-  [ 
tution  are  for  the  first  time  presented.   We  hear  it  \ 
contended,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  ! 
Government,  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  | 
institute  territorial  governments.     I  contend  that  ! 
Congress  has  that  power.     I  contend  that  it  has  j 
that  power  from  the  nature  of  the  Government  ; 
and  of  all  governments;  and  I  contend  that  it  is  i 
expressly  given,  in  clearly  defined  language,  in  the  | 
Constitution   itself;   in    language  so  explicit,  so  I 
definite,  that  no  man  with  reasonable  intelligence  \ 
and  judgment  can,  after  candid  examination,  doubt 
it. 

I  maintain,  first,  that  this  power  must  belong  to 
Congress  from  the  nature  of  the  Government  itself,  f^ 
It  is  a  principle  of  universal  law,  that  if  an  un- 
inhabited country  be  discovered  by  a  number  of 
individuals,  and  possession  be  taken  under  the 
authority  of  an  existing  government  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  discoverers,  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance,  the  discovery  is  made  for  the  whole 
nation;  the  soil  and  dominion  over  it,  the  territory, 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Government,  becomes 
a  part  of  the  nation.  If  the  territory  thus  discov- 
ered is  partially  and  imperfectly  occupied  by  sav- 
age tribes,  the  Government  in  whose  name  posses- 
sion is  taken  obtains  the  right  to  purchase  and 
extinguish  the  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them. 
If  the  Government  has  the  power  to  acquire  terri- 
tory in  this  way,  as  Oregon  was  acquired,  then  in 
some  department  must  rest  the  power  to  control 
and  govern  it.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment definitely  appoints  no  such  department,  it 
must  of  neces.sity  be  the  law-making  department; — 
the  legislative — in  this  country  the  Congress.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  this  power  of  making  laws  for 
the  government  of  territory  does  not  exist  in  Con- 
gress, is  to  say  that  this  Government  has  not  the 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  territorial  possessions 
at  all.  I  will  not  illustrate  this  position  further, 
for  I  most  confidently  contend  for  the  second  posi- 
tion, that  the  plenary  power  to  organize  territorial 
governments  is  explicitly  given  by  the  second  par- 
agraph of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  in  these  sufficient  words: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

The  men  of  the  Revolution,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  weremastersof  the  English  language. 
They  used  just  words  enough,  no  more.  They 
invoked  the  power  of  the  language  to  confer  in  the 
briefest  and  clearest  manner  this  plenary  power 
upon  Congress.  They  obtained  it,  used  it,  and 
set  the  matter  at  rest  forever.  "  To  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations" — 
words  comprehensive  enough  to  include  constitu- 
tions and  all  laws — "respecting  the  territory. " 
What  means  the  word  territory.'  Does  it  mean 
simply  "  public  lands?"  Clearly  not.  It  means 
more.  When  the  Government  owns  the  soil, 
the  word  ten-ilory,  as  applied  to  it,  means  that  soil, 
and  the  dominion  which  lies  like  an  atmosphere 
upon  it.  The  woid  territory,  then,  expresses  a 
compound  idea,  viz:  land  and  dominion.  If  the 
land  be  granted  by  the  Government  to  allodial  pro- 
prietors, as  the  soil  is  separated  from  the  dominion 
and  passed  from  the  Government,  the  word  terri- 
tory expresses  then  a  simple  idea,  viz:  the  domin- 
ion over  the  land.  In  neither  case  is  its  meaning 
synonymous  with  "  land"  or  "  public  lands."  In 
either  case  it  expresses  a  thing  which  is  the  prop- 


erty of  the  Government.  The  paragraph  goes  on 
further,  therefore,  to  say  "  or  other  property." 
That  "  other  property"  is  the  public  lands  in  the 
States,  where  there  is  no  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  personal  property. 

The  truth  of  this  definition  of  the  word  terri- 
tory is  fully  established  by  the  books  of  defini- 
tions and  synonymes.  I  cite  one  authority  of 
the  best  character:  Webster's  Dictionary. 

"Territory— [t''r.  Territoire;  It.  Sp,  Territorio ;  L.  Ter- 
ritorium,  from  terra,  earth.] 

"  1 .  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the  bounds,  or 
belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State,  city,  or  other 
body. 

"  fjingcr  not  in  my  territories. — Skatisjieare. 

"They  erected  a  hou-;e  within  their  own  territory. — Hay- 
vmrd. 

"Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise,  and  flourished  only  in 
those  small  territories  where  the  people  were  free — Swift. 

"2.  A  tract  of  land  heionsing  to,  and  under  the  dominion 
of,  a  Prince  or  State,  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  parent 
country  or  from  the  seal  of  Government:  as  the  territories 
oftthc  East  India  Company;  the  territories  of  the  United 
States ;  the  Territory  of  Michigan ;  Northwest  Territory. 
These  districts  of  country,  when  received  into  the  Union, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  States,  lose  the  appellation  of  Ter- 
ritory." 

The  matter  can  be  made  no  plainer  by  argument. 
Indeed,  tlie  language  of  the  Constitution  precludes 
argument.  The  truth  is,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution meant  to  give  this  power  to  Congress,  and 
they  did  what  they  meant  to  do. 

To  deny  this  full  and  obvious  meaning  to  the 
words  above  quoted  from  the  Constitution,  is  to 
deny  that  "  words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of 
gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver,"  and  to  make  them 
like  the  fruit  formerly  said  to  be  found  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  crumbling  to  ashes  at  the 
first  touch  of  humanity. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  suppose  that  those 
who  made  the  Constitution,  did  not  expect  further 
extension  of  territory.  Perhaps  they  did  not  def- 
initely expect  it.  But  I  think  there  is  evidence 
that  the  possibility  of  such  extension  was  present 
to  their  minds,  for  which  possibility  their  forecast 
provided. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  Territories  seems  to  be  recognized  in 
the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  directs  that  the  trial  of  crimes, 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  shall  be  at 
such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may,  by  law, 
have  directed.  The  authority  of  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  other  places  ceded  by,  or  purchased 
of.  States,  given  by  the  8th  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle, has  been  cited  to  prove  that  exclusive  legis- 
lation was  not  intended  to  be  given  to  Congress 
over  the  Territories,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
that  section.  But  that  section  seems  to  have  been 
framed  with  express  reference  to  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  places  purchased  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  &c.,  "  6y  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be." 
It  seems  to  have  been  inserted  out  of  abundant 
caution,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  State 
and  national  jurisdictions;  and  it  is  in  aid  of  my 
argument  that  this  clause  recognizes  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  power  to  retain  or  dispose  of  the  right 
to  exclusive  legislation  over  a  portion  of  its  soil, 
as  well  as  to  convey  the  soil  itself. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  the  arguments  made 
against  this  plain  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  each 
gentleman  takes  a  newposition, and  expends  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  demolishing  the  positions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  which  indicates, 
I  think,  a  radical  difficulty  in  the  arguments  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  this,  the  contemporaneous 
exposition  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  continued  exposition  of  Congress,  since  that 
time,  form  in  themselves  a  strong,  unanswerable 
argument  in  support  of  this  power.  The  authority 
of  precedent  has  been  attacked  in  this  House,  for 
the  necessities  of  the  position  of  our  opponents 
eminently  require  such  attack.  If  the  authority 
of  precedent  is  allowed  at  all,  there  is  an  end  of 
this  question.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  before  the 
adoption  of°the  present  Government.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  the  year  1789,  after  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  needed  to  be  reinvigorated 
with  the  blood  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  done. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1789, 
(August  7,)  reenacted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
gave^it  its  power  and  vitality  under  the  Constitu- 
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lion;  and  that  act  was  passed  by  the  first  Congress, 
many  of  whose  members  were  among  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution.  From  that  time  to  this 
there  are  numerous  cases  where  the  precedent  has 
been  repeated.  Let  me  remark,  it  is  not  a  prece- 
dent to  establish  a  new  power;  the  power  does 
not  rest  on  the  strength  of  the  precedent.  They 
are  precedents  of  construction.  The  effect  of  these 
precedents  is  to  establish  the  power  as  given  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  to  explain  the  Constitution ;  to 
show  to  us  the  meaning  of  its  founders;  to  show  to 
us  the  meaning  and  understanding  of  all  those  who 
have  succeeded  them  in  the  Government;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  this  precedent  is 
upon  this  very  point  in  dispute,  with  respect  to  the 
Oregon  Territory  and  the  other  Territories;  this 
question  of  free  or  slave  territory;  this  question  of 
the  introduction  of  or  keeping  out  the  institution  of 
slavery.  To  that  was  this  power  first  applied,  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation;  subsequently  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution;  and  it  has  since  been  rec- 
ognized just  as  much  in  those  laws  which  relate 
to  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  the 
southern  Territories,  as  well  as  the  northern  Ter- 
ritories; for  in  relation  to  these  the  principles  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  were  enacted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slavery  clause  in  the  sixth  article  of 
compact;  and  each  of  these  acts  in  relation  to  these 
Territories  as  clearly  recognized  the  power  of  Con- 
gress as  the  act  of  1789 — as  that  which  applied  to 
Iowa  or  any  other  northern  Territory,  in  whose 
organic  laws  the  prohibition  of  slavery  was  con- 
tained. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  views  upon  the  power  of 
Congress,  the  question  is  one  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency— the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Territories.  And  it  is  the  right  of  every 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  heard 
upon  this  subject;  for  this  territory  is  their  com- 
mon property,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  entitled 
to  a  common  voice.  It  is  proper  for  a  common 
discussion  upon  another  ground — a  ground  staled 
by  IVIr  Madison,  in  the  following  words.  These 
words  were  spoken  in  the  first  Congress  under  the  j 
Constitution,  on  the  13th  May,  1789,  upon  the  im- 
post bill,  upon  the  motion  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
bill  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves 
of  ten  dollars  each  person.     Mr.  Madison  said: 

"  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  told  that  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  several  States  are  the  best  able  to  juiiije  of  uliat 
is  proper  and  conducive  to  their  particular  prosperity,  I 
should  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  as  much  the  interest  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as  of  any  in  the  Union.  Every 
addition  they  receive  to  their  number  of  slaves  tends  to 
weaken  and  render  them  less  capable  of  self  defence.  In 
case  of  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  tliey  will  be  the 
means  of  inviting  attack  instead  of  repelling  invasion.  It 
is  a  necessary  duty  of  ttie  General  Government  to  protect 
every  part  of  the  empire  against  danger,  as  well  internal  as 
external.  Everything,  therefore,  wliich  tends  to  increase 
this  danger,  though  it  may  be  a  local  aflair,  yet,  if  it  irjvolves 
national  expense  or  safety,  becomes  of  concern  to  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  those  charged  with  thegeneral  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope,  in  making  these  observations,  I  shall  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  a  proper  attention  ought  not  to 
be  paid  to  the  local  opinions  and  circumstances  of  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  the  particular  representatives 
are  not  best  able  to  judge  of  the  sense  of  their  immediate 
constituents." 

These  just  and  sound  observations  were  made 
upon  the  question  of  imposing:  a  duty  upon  slaves 
imported  under  the  Constitution  previous  to  the 
year  1808 — a  duty  based  upon  two  reasons:  first, 
to  discourage  and  check  their  importation;  and, 
secondly,  to  improve  the  revenue.  This  was  a 
question  of  particular  interest  to  the  slave  States 
alone.  No  others  paid  the  duty.  Yet  Mr.  Mad- 
ison justified  the  common  action  upon  the  ground 
of  the  common  interest,  which  was,  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  slaves  in  any  of  the  States.  How  much 
more,  then,  upon  this  question,  is  it  proper  for 
every  part  of  this  Union  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  which  affects  new  territory, 
common  to  them  all,  in  the  consideration  of  which 
the  rights  of  none  are  affected,  but  in  which  all 
have  a  common  interest.' 

I  will  say,  then,  that  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  our  free 
Territories.  It  is  not  fit  to  be  there;  but  the  power 
of  Congress  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction. Sir,  I  shall  speak  of  slavery  only  in  the 
language  of  those  who  know  it  better  than  I  do. 
1  shall  refer  for  its  character  to  the  language  of  one 


of  the  most  eminent  of  the  many  eminent  sons  of 
Virginia — a  man,  the  v/ords  of  whom  dead  seem 
to  me  to  remain  clothed  with  a  living  power  rarely 
found  in  the  words  which  fall  from  the  fervent  lips 
of  the  most  eloquent  living  orators,  such  was  the 
union  of  intellect  and  heart  which  gave  utterance 
to  them. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  in 
1788,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Patrick  Henry  said,  in  arguing  against  the  general 
powers  of  the  Constitution: 

"As  much  as  I  deplore  slavery,  X  see  that  prudence  for- 
bids its  abolition.  I  deny  that  the  General  Government 
ought  to  set  them  free,  because  a  decided  majority  of  the 
States  have  not  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling  for 
those  whose  interest  would  be  affected  by  their  emancipa- 
tion. The  majority  of  Congress  is  to  the  North,  and  the 
slaves  are  to  tlie  South.  In  this  situation,  I  see  a  great  deal 
of  the  property  in  Virginia  in  jeopardy,  and  their  pt-ace  and 
tranquillity  gone  away.  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  would  rejoice 
my  very  soul  that  every  one  of  my  lellow-beings  was  eman- 
cipated. As  we  ought  with  gratitude  to  admire  that  decree 
of  Heaven  which  has  numbered  us  among  the  free,  we  ought 
to  lament  and  deplore  the  necessity  of  holding  our  fellow- 
men  in  bondage.  But  is  it  practicable,  by  any  hinnan  means, 
to  liberate  them,  without  producing  the  most  dreadful  and 
ruinous  consequences.'  We  ought  to  possess  them  in  the 
manner  we  have  inherited  them  from  our  ancestors,  as  their 
manumission  is  incompatible  with  the  felicity  of  the  country. 
But  we  ought  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  therigor  of  their 
unhappy  fate." — 2  Elliot's  Debates,  432. 

He  presents  it,  sir,  as  an  institution  "to  be  de- 
plored," the  abolition  of  which  prudence  only  for- 
bids, because  attended  with  greaterevilsand  dangers 
than  its  continuance.  The  necessity  of  holding 
our  fellow-men  in  bondage  is  lamented  and  de- 
plored. That,  sir,  is  the  institution  of  slavery, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  spread  over  the  great 
Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  up  to  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

I  now  present  two  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States  is 
advocated  and  sustained,  and  turn  them  and  make 
use  of  them  as  very  strong  arguments  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories; 
and  I  shall  submit  to  the  members  of  this  House 
who  hear  me,  whether  it  is  not  a  fair  and  legiti- 
mate use  to  make  of  them.' 

1.  It  is  said  with  great  force  that  slavery  in  the 
slave  States  must  not  be  interfered  with,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  white  and  black  races  in 
numbers  so  nearly  equal  can  never  exist  together 
in  a  state  of  freedom;  because  the  emancipation  of 
the  black  race  implies  destruction  to  one  race  or 
the  other.  Sir,  what  do  you  propose  to  do.'  You 
propose  to  put  that  institution  into  these  free  Terri- 
tories, and  forever  subject  them  to  that  condition 
of  things;  to  plant  an  institution  there  which  must 
exist  forever,  because  it  can  never  safely  be  re- 
moved. 

But  do  you  believe  that  it  can  be  done.'  With 
the  present  state  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  and  the  progress  of  that  opinion,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  that  institution  can  be  preserved  through 
the  ages  that  are  to  come.'  Do  you  believe  that  in 
an  age  when,  within  the  last  ten  years,  all  the 
slaves  of  the  British  West  India  colonies  have 
been  emancipated  ;  when  within  the  last  few 
months  the  slaves  of  the  French  West  India 
islands  have  been  emancipated;  when  even  now  it 
is  reported  that  those  of  the  Spanish  West  India 
islands  were  about  to  be  emancipated, — do  you 
believe  that  in  such  an  age  this  institution  can  con- 
tinue, and  that  in  the  generations  during  which 
these  Territories  shall  belong  to  this  country,  the 
time  will  not  come  when  its  entire  abolition  shall 
be  accomplished.'  Everything  has  been  said 
which  I  could  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  the  horrors 
of  the  forcible  abolition  of  slavery;  the  conse- 
quences of  the  contest  of  the  races;  the  unmiti- 
gated misery,  the  unutterable  wo  consequent  upon 
this  have  been  portrayed  in  more  eloquent  and 
burning  terms  than  I  can  command  by  slavehold- 
ers upon  this  floor.  And  to  the  possibility  of  all 
this  are  we  called  upon  to  subject  the  people  of 
these  new  Territories  in  the  future.  Surely  this 
dread  and  powerful  argument,  by  which  all  inter- 
ference towards  emancipation  is  repelled,  should 
have  at  least  equal  power  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  emancipation  where  it  does  not  now  exist,  by 
preventing  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tory now  free. 

2.  In  all  arguments  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  colored  race, 
when  free,  is  urged;  and  it  is  maintained  that  their 
condition  in  this  country,  when   free,  is  wors 


than  slavery  itself.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  this 
argument,  when  applied  to  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  new  Territories  now  free  from  it. 

It  might  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
point  of  the  argument  which  I  now  touch,  that 
wherever  the  African  race  exists  out  of  Africa,  it 
is  best  that  it  should  be  in  a  state  of  slavery;  and 
that,  in  that  condition,  the  colored  race  enjoy 
more  than  in  another  state.  But,  admitting  this 
for  the  moment,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, what,  I  ask,  is  the  condition  of  the  free 
negroes — for  a  free  negro  population  is  every- 
where the  result  of  this  institution  of  slavery? 
How  has  it  been  described  to  be?  How  was  it 
described  to  be  in  Ohio  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  the  other  day?  And  how 
have  several  gentlemen  from  the  slaveholding 
States  described  the  situation  of  the  free  negroes 
there?  I  will  not  undertake  to  repeat  their  words, 
but  will  produce  an  authority  of  a  more  pernnanent 
character,  contained  in  the  records  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  in  1834. 

In  the  case  of  Fisher  t's.  Dabbs,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  in  1834,  Chief  Justice  Catron 
said : 

"  The  slave  who  receives  the  protection  and  care  of  a 
tolerable  master,  holds  a  condition  here  superior  to  the  ne- 
gro who  is  freed  from  domestic  slavery.  He  is  a  reproach 
and  a  by-word  with  the  slave  himself,  who  taunts  his  feHow 
slave  hy  telling  him  'he  is  as  worthless  as  a  free  negro.' 
The  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  free  black  man  lives 
amongst  us  without  motive  and  withont  hope.  He  seeks  no 
avocation,  is  surrounded  with  necessities,  is  sunk  in  degra- 
dation ;  crime  can  sink  him  no  deeper,  and  he  commits  it 
of  course.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  free  negro  residing 
in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union  ;  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  the  people  are  less  accustomed  to  the  squalid 
and  disgusting  wretchedness  of  the  negro,  have  less  sympa- 
thy for  him,  earn  their  means  of  subsistence  with  their  own 
hands,  and  are  more  economical  in  parting  with  them,  than 
him  for  whom  the  slave  labors,  of  which  he  is  entitled  to 
share  the  proceeds,  andof  which  the  free  negro  is  generally 
the  participant,  and  hut  too  often  in  the  character  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than 
that  the  free  negro  is  more  respectable  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety in  the  non-slaveholding  States  than  in  the  slavehold- 
ing States.  In  each,  he  is  a  degrailed  outcast,  and  his  fan- 
cied freedom  a  delusion.  With  us  the  slave  ranks  him  in 
character  and  comfort ;  nor  is  there  a  fair  motive  to  absolve 
him  from  the  duties  incident  lo  domestic  slavery,  if  he  is  to 
continue  amongst  us.  Generally,  and  almost  universally, 
society  suffers,  and  the  negro  suffers  by  manumission." 

That  is  a  judicial  opinion,  recorded  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  upon  the  condition  of  free  negroes 
therein.  It  is  to  be  received  in  its  full  effect,  «o/ar 
as  relates  to  the  slaveholding  States  themselves.  As  to 
its  correctness  in  relation  to  some  of  the  free  States, 
I  will  speak  presently.  Now,  how  came  these  free 
negroes  into  the  States,  and  how  will  they  ever 
come  into  Oregon  and  California?  They  must  be 
carried  there;  they  must  go  out  there  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  or  they  never  will  exist  there. 
If  I  grant  you,  then,  that  slavery  itself,  uncon- 
nected with  its  free  negro  consequence,  is  a  boon 
and  blessing  to  these  new  and  free  territories,  still 
you  must  prove  to  me,  before  you  establish  it 
there,  that  it  is  a  greater  blessing  than  this  curse  of 
the  existence  of  free  negroes.  Whence  did  the 
free  negroes  in  the  North,  or  in  any  section  of  this 
Union,  come?  They  came  from  the  institution  of 
slavery.  All  men  know  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  would  not  have  emigrated  to  this  country 
if  they  had  not  been  forced  to  come  by  the  slave 
trade;  that  the  African  race  would  never  go  into 
the  territories  if  not  forced  there  by  the  inslitutiot). 
of  slavery.  To  suppose  that  the  free  negroes 
would  assist  in  peopling  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
is  to  suppose  that  they  are  endued  with  the  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  colored  race  will  never  be  there  in  any 
great  numbers,  unless  the  institution  of  slavery  car- 
ries them  there. 

In  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes, 
several  of  the  States  of  this  Union  have  absolutely 
refused  them  admittance  within  their  borders.  The 
law  of  the  State,  which  you,  sir,  represent,  (Ohio,) 
as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois, 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  free  blacks  into  those 
States.  Why,  what  kind  of  a  population  is  this 
against  which  our  new  States  are  fencing  them- 
selves, and  what  kind  of  a  population  is  it  which 
you  are  about  to  inflict  upon  the  Territories?  Such 
a  population  as  our  young  and  free  western  States 
are  building  Chinese  walls  to  keep  out.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that,  when  the  institution  is  established, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  continued  in  the  free  Ter- 
ritories, a  portion  of  the  blacks  will  be  slaves,  and 
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another  large  portion  free,  as  in  all  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  question,  then,  is,  shall  the  two 
races  unnecessarily  be  planted  together,  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  together  for  all  time,  or  the  one 
to  exterminate  the  other?  In  the  name  of  all  this 
territory,  I  protest  against  it.  If  the  free  colored 
population  in  the  slave  States  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  slaveholders  describe  it,  it  must  be  greatly 
injurious  to  any  country.  In  some  of  the  free 
Slates,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive, free  colored  people  are  in  a  condition  hardly 
less  degraded.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  re- 
cently, by  a  very  strong  vote  of  the  people,  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  also  in 
Connecticut.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  Slates  are 
they  admitted  to  vote.  1  am  happy  to  say  the 
State  which  I  represent  in  part  is  an  exception. 
There  they  constantly  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  every  other  right  of  freemen.  The  con- 
sequence is  apparent  upon  their  character,  which 
is  improving,  and  upon  their  condition,  which  is 
far  more  respectable  than  in  those  States  where 
these  rights  are  denied  them.  I  maintain,  sir,  not 
only  that  the  laws  and  policy  of  Massachusetts  are 
kinder  and  more  favorable  to  the  free  colored  men, 
but  kinder  to  the  slave  States  themselves,  than 
those  of  the  free  Stafes  which  exclude  free  blacks, 
or  deny  them  equal  rights. 

Why,  can  it  be  expected  that  this  race  is  to 
cease  from  off  the  earth  ?  I  have  heard  recently 
in  another  part  of  this  Capitol  such  an  idea  doubt- 
ingly  put  forth.  But  I  see  no  solid  ground  as  yet 
upon  which  it  can  rest.  The  statistics  are  entirely 
insufficient  as  yet  to  prove  such  a  consequence 
even  in  the  remotest  future.  In  Massachusetts 
we  teach  these  people  to  govern  themselves;  they 
walk  with  us  to  the  ballot-box;  they  elect  with  us 
their  officers;  they  themselves  may  be  candidates 
for  office;  and  these  are  the  men  who  have  gone 
and  will  go  to  Liberia,  and  establish  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  republics  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
a  republic  which,  I  trust,  will  remain  until  the 
millennial  day,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
that  "  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto 
God."  Such  treatment  of  the  African  race  look? 
to  blessed  results  every  way.  If  any  portion  of 
this  continent  shall  hereafter  be  set  off  to  the  use 
of  the  colored  race,  who  can  frame  their  constitu- 
tions and  laws  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  freemen.'' 

The  Territory  of  Oregon,  by  reason  of  its  high 
northern  latitude,  may  be  justly  thought  to  stand 
upon  different  grounds  in  relation  to  slavery  from 
the  other  Territories.  But  none  of  these  free  Ter- 
ritories, I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  shall  ever, 
so  far  as  my  vote  is  concerned,  be  organized  with- 
out this  restriction.  1  might  say  something  more, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  something  more,  in 
consideration  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  House 
of  the  history  of  this  institution,  for  it  was  claimed 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Clingman,]  towards  the  commencement  of 
this  session,  that  in  the  history  of  the  world  this 
institution  had  existed  in  a  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  "  The  history  of  the  world  is  the 
history  of  human  nature  in  ruins."  The  free 
States  of  antiquity  knew  not  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  nor  his  gospel.  So  the  majority  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  have  been  despotisms. 
The  ancient  republics  held  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery.  It  was  one  of  the  immediate 
wounds  that  destroyed  them.  The  most  interest- 
ing pages  of  their  history  are  those  of  their  decline 
and  fall.  What  are  the  slaveholding  States  of 
Greece.'  How  little  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
theirs.  Little  oases  in  the  vast  CaliforYiian  des- 
erts of  history;  stars  whose  little  light  scarcely 
travels  down  to  us  through  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages:  are  these  to  be  the  models  of  the  American 
Republic?  Are  we  to  imitate  their  pagan  vices — 
we  who  hope  for  a  perpetual  Christian  republic? 
There  is  a  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  6th 
article  of  the  compact  of  1787  to  these  Territories. 
It  is  true  that  I  hold,  in  accordance  with  doctrines 
already  expressed  on  this  floor,  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  this  Government — that  it  does  not  exist  any- 
where except  by  the  force  of  local  and  municipal 
laws  that  confer  no  rights  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  that  local  or  State  Government  which  enacts 
them;  that  were  it  not  for  a  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution respecting  fugitive  slaves,  every  slave,  when 


he  passes  the  boundaries  of  the  slave  States  would 
be  forever  free;  that  when  he  passes  the  bound- 
aries of  those  States  into  any  of  the  free  States,  or 
into  any  free  country  of  the  world,  with  his  mas- 
ter, or  by  consent  of  his  master,  and  so  not  a  fugi- 
tive, he  is  made  free.  This  is  the  law  of  England; 
it  is  the  civil  law;  it  is  the  law  of  this  country  and 
of  the  several  States.  I  will  only  cite  at  this  lime 
several  decisions  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
highest  court  of  that  State — the  English  decisions 
and  many  others  having  been  often  cited: 

"  Where  a  slave  wa-<  taken  from  Louisiana,  with  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  to  Fiance,  alth:iugh  afterward^^  sent  liack 
here,  she  was  tlierehy  entitled  to  her  freedom,  from  the  fact 
of  having  been  taken  to  a  coniitry  where  slavery  is  not  tol- 
erated, and  where  the  slave  becomes  free  by  landing  on  llie 
French  soil." — Umilk  vs.  Smith,  13  Louhianu  Report!:,  A41. 

"  S.une  point  decided  in  Louise  is.  Maiot,  9  Louisiana 
Reports,  473. 

'•  A  sl.ave  taken  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  whose  constitu- 
tion forbids  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  and  resides 
there  for  a  timi:,  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  and 
knowledi,'e  of  her  master,  in  his  family,  she  was  under  no 
obli!;ation  to  serve  him  in  that  State,  but  became  abscdutely 
free^  and  being  once  free  could  not  again  be  made  a  slave 
by  removing  her  to  a  slave  Slate."— r/iomas  vs.  Generis,  16 
Louisiana  Reports,  483. 

But  it  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  why,  then,  if  a 
state  of  entire  freedom  exists  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  and  throughout  all  the  Territories  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  what  necessity  is  there 
for  applying  to  them  by  law  of  Congress  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787? 
Sir,  in  the  first  place,  this  question  has  assumed  a 
prominence  in  this  country  with  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  its  decision  should  not  be  positive,  in  either 
way  ill  which  it  may  be  decided;  whether  for  or 
against  freedom  it  would  be  equally  positive.  If 
the  provision  of  this  sixth  article  is  placed  within 
the  laws  establishing  territorial  governments  in 
these  Territories,  it  will  effectually  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery,  and  if  left  out,  it  will  allow 
that  introduction  to  take  place.  Such  being  the 
prominence  which  this  question  has  assumed  in 
the  country,  I  insist  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
decision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  guidance  of 
the  judiciary  in  these  Territories. 

The  passage  of  such  a  law  by  Congress,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  make  it  so  clear  that  a  judiciary 
must  be  perjured  who  would  refuse  to  sustain  it, 
upon  habeas  corpus,  or  in  any  legal  form  in  which 
it  might  be  tested.  We  want  such  a  law  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  institution  out,  now 
and  forever,  from  these  Territories.  No  doubt  it 
is  a  great  and  important  subject;  no  doubt  it  is  con- 
stantly assuming  a  greater  importance;  no  doubt 
it  agitates  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 'apprehend  it  is  to 
end  in  the  dissolution  of  this  Union;  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  this  great  Union  will  con- 
tinue united,  as  it  has  done  heretofore;  who  believe 
that  when  it  is  decided,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  that 
slavery  shall  not  be  introduced  into  any  of  these 
Territories,  this  Union  will  go  on  as  united,  as 
peaceful,  as  prosperous,  and  more  prosperous  than 
before.  I  have  modified  my  ideas  on  the  subject; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  to  advise  all  those  gentlemen 
who  imagine  that  this  Union  is  to  be  sacrified  by 
the  discussion,  the  agitation,  and  the  decision  of 
this  question,  to  e.xamine  the  speech  delivered  by 
an  honorable  member  of  this  House,  now  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  [Mr. 
Vinton,]  in  January,  1845,  upon  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  Stales  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin into  the  Union.  The  great  physical  and 
commercial  bonds  of  this  Union  are  therein  set 
forth  with  a  power  which  I  could  only  weaken  by 
repetition,  if  I  had  time.  The  business  connec- 
tions and  commercial  dependencies  of  the  great 
grain-growing  portion  of  this  country,  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  country,  with  the  channels  of  com- 
merce which  can  never  be  closed,  will  there  be 
found  to  assume  a  power  and  importance,  in  this 
regard,  cheering  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  every 
true  American. 

Now  and  evermore,  I  am  for  the  union  of  these 
States.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  for  it. 
It  has  been  charged  on  this  floor  mat  a  committee 
of  our  Legislature  allowed  an  argument  to  be  made 
before  them  in  favor  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  If  the  gentleman  who  made  that  charge 
knew,  as  I  know,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  he 
would  know  that  this  was  the  safest  question  that 
could  possibly  be  agitated  there.  We  never  should 


object  to  the  reception  of  any  petition,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  or  any  other  question.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  know  full  well  that  all  discussion 
but  makes  the  truth  clearer  to  them;  that  there  is 
no  evil  in  this  country  for  which  disunion  is  a 
I  remedy.  They  know  that  disunion  is  dissolution; 
that  the  country  would  be  separated  into  no  two 
or  three  parts,  but  into  thirty  miserable  fragments 
of  anarchy — as  many  fragments  as  there  are  now 
flourishing  and  powerful  Slates.  They  know  that 
the  remedy  of  disunion  would  lie  worse  than  any 
disease;  that  it  could  have  no  effect  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  slavery;  and,  further,  that  it  is  utterly 
unattainable.  No,  sir;  we  must  look  to  the  Union 
as  to  continue,  and  to  the  United  States  as  to  in- 
crease, slowly,  I  trust,  but  surely,  for  ages  to 
come. 

I  have  argued  this  question,  not  merely  in  the 
light  of  the  present  slate  of  things,  but  in  the 
view — which  I  consider  to  be  the  true  practical 
view  of  this  subject — of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
in  the  future  history  of  the  Government. 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  future 
may  extend  this  Government  over  the  svhole  of 
the  North  American  continent.  I  believe  that  this 
great  system  of  waters,  u[ion  the  shores  of  which 
you  reside,  sir,  in  Ohio,  may  yet  find  its  outlet 
within  the  limits  of  this  Government.  This  may 
never  be.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  soon  be.  But 
the  likelihood  of  its  ultimate  consummation  is 
such,  that  no  statesman  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
consequences.  As  I  wish  to  u.^e  this  idea  for  the 
same  purpose  for  which  I  formerly  used  it,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  December,  1845,  when 
I  contended  upon  this  floor  against  the  ailmission 
of  Texas  as  a  slave  State,  I  stated  my  belief,  and 
the  reasons  of  it,  as  to  the  probable  expansion  of 
this  Government,  in  the  following  language: 

"But  an  enlightened  and  judicious  forecast,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  will  invest  this  transaction  witli  still  greater  import- 
ance and  interest.  From  observation  of  the  progress  of 
events — of  the  condition  and  character  of  other  American 
Governments — of  tlie  true  interests  of  European  Govern- 
ments in  relation  to  jurisdiction  upon  this  conliiient — opin- 
ions are  now  enlertaiiied,  in  quarters  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect  in  this  country,  and  abroad  also,  by  those  whose 
position  enables  them  perhaps  to  take  still  more  impartial 
and  philosophic  views,  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  for  evil  or  for 
good,  the  conslitutional  Government  of  the  United  ^^tate3 
will  most  probably  be  extended  over  the  entire  area  o'Nuith 
America.  And,  in  the  face  of  such  authority,  we  are  not 
only  authorized  but  obliged  to  regard  this  question  as  affect- 
ing all  that  part  of  this  continent  which  lies  south  and  west 
ol  Texas.  The  mere  possibility  olsuch  events  is  sutiicient 
to  awaken  tliis  added  interest — to  invest  the  question  with 
this  ijcreased  importance. 

"I  repeat  It,  sir,  I  will  not  place  any  part  of  the  objections 
which  I  make  to  this  measure  ujion  the  ground  of  any  un- 
willingness to  extend  the  federative  principle  of  our  Consti- 
tution, even  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  by  the  admission 
of  new  States,  whenever  their  population  has  suffi  ienlly 
progressed  upon  territory  rightfully  our  own.  I  follow  the 
fathers  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particular,  recognizing 
the  distinctiiin  taken  by  IMr.  Madison  as  eailyasl776,  be- 
tween a  Democracy  anil  a  Republic,  as  to  the  relative  capa- 
bility of  extension.     These  are  his  words: 

"  'As  tlie  nauiral  limits  of  a  Democracy  is  that  distance 
'  from  the  central  point  which  will  just  permit  the  most  rt  - 
'  mote  citizens  to  assemble  as  often  as  their  public  functions 
'  demand,  and  will  include  no  greater  number  than  can  join 
'  in  these  functions,  so  ihe  natural  limit  of  a  Republic  is  tliiit 
'  distance  from  the  centre  which  will  merely  allow  Ihe  rcpre- 
'  sentalives  of-the  people  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
'  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.' — Madison  Papers. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  believe,  sir,  that  by  the  inipioveinents 
of  the  present  age,  in  the  means  of  communication,  loco- 
motion, and  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  that  this  '  nat- 
ural limit  of  a  Republic'  may  extend  ultimately  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  North  America.  I  am  prepared  to  put  my  faiih  in 
this  extension  of  our  federative  principle,  and  this  expansion 
of  our  Federal  Government,  whenever  and  wherever  it  can 
be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  the  true  ideas  of  perfect,  universal  freedoni, 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  settled  law  of  nations.  But  these,  sir, 
are  indispensable  conditions  to  my  faith.  The  ambition  of 
national  aggrandizement,  the  unbridled  Inst  of  dominion, 
was  never  in  the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
they  have  made  no  provision  for  their  gratification." 

I  did  not  anticipate  then  that  so  soon  we  were  to 
have  so  large  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico, 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  now  that  there  is  to  be  any 
speedy  and  immediate  progress  in  that  or  any  other 
direction  further.  But  it  is  the  policy  of  this  great 
nation  to  look  at  this  matter,  not  merely  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  territorial  limits,  but  to  what  our 
limits,  and  extension  and  power  may  hereafter  be. 
This  is  a  question  of  ages  and  centuries;  and  when 
the  argument  is  addressed  to  me  that  it  is  wrongand 
unjust  that  the  citizens  of  the  slave  Staffs  cannot 
o-o  to  those  free  Territories  and  take  their  slaves 
with  them,  I  must  say,  in  addition  to  what  I  con- 
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sider  other  sufficient  answers,  that,  though  I  may 
be  greatly  mistaken,  it  seems  to  me  quite  too  much, 
that  all  the  Territories  of  this  nation,  present  and 
to  come,  are  to  be  clothed  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  supposed 
right  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholders  in  a  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in 
relation  to  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 
It  is  known  to  my  friends,  that  in  common  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  after  careful  and  anxious 
deliberation,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  an  humble 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
nomination  of  General  Taylor  for  the  Presidency; 
and,  unless  his  position  shall  in  some  important 
point  be  changed,  to  give  the  ticket  which  bears 
his  name,  with  that  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  ef  New 
York,  my  support.  To  the  same  conclusion,  I 
have  reason  to  know,  have  many  of  my  Whig 
constituents  arrived;  and,  upon  full  examination 
and  reflection,  I  believe  some  who  are  yet  reluc- 
tant will  take  the  same  position. 

By  our  own  voluntary  act  we  were  represented 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  Upon  an  atten- 
tive and  scrutinizing  perusal  of  all  which  look  place 
in  that  Convention,  I  cannot,  in  my  conscience, 
say  that  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  in  that 
Convention,  was  produced  by  means  that  can  be 
made  grave  and  reasonable  subject  of  complaint 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  northern  States.  Upon  this 
point,  I  cannot  but  recognize  the  truth  and  pro- 
priety of  the  communication  which  my  honorable 
colleague,  [Mr.  Ashmun,]  a  member  of  that  Con- 
vention, has  addressed  to  his  constituents.  By  the 
result  of  inquiries,  diligently  prosecuted  on  my 
part  for. some  time,  I  am  satisfied  that  General  Tay- 
lor is  a  Whig,  and  will  sustain  the  Whig  princi- 
ples in  a  firm  and  consistent  manner.  From  his 
own  deliberate  and  solemn  published  declaration, 
I  believe  that  he  will  sustain  that  cardinal  and  dar- 
ling Whis  principle,  the  restraint  of  the  veto  power, 
within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  exercise. 
The  "  one-man  power"  will  be  broken  up.  The 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  will  be  restored. 
Congress  will  be  restored  to  the  dignity,  power, 
and  self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  the  people, 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  and  better  days  of 
the  Republic.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  refrain  from  bringing  the  patronage  of  his 
office  to  bear  upon  questions  at  issue  in  the  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  will  abstain  from  the  unconsti- 
tutional use  and  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  there  is 
no  question  to  the  decision  of  which  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  my  country  1  will  not  cheerfully  submit. 
The  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  will  be  safe 
in  the  unbound  and  uncorrupted  hands  of  Congress. 
This  principle  is  clearly  and  distinctly  set  forth  in 
a  letter  of  General  Taylor,  v/hich  was  before  the 
Convention.  To  it  he  is  distinctly  pledged.  With- 
out it  he  could  not  have  been  nominated.  Upon 
this  evidence  he  was  nominated.  1  understand  the 
evidence  remains  unchanged.  Should  there  be 
expressed  by  General  Taylor  a  change  of  opinion 
upon  this  vital  point,  the  Whigs  of  the  country 
would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  nomination.  I 
anticipate  no  such  change.  No  portion  of  the 
country  can  reasonably  desire  it.  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  upon  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands, 
to  declare  my  intention  to  support  the  ticket  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention.  If  there  be  any  of 
my  constituents  who  may  value  my  advice  upon 
this  point,  as  some  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
request  it,  I  can  only  simply  and  sincerely  advise 
them  to  do  likewise.  I  do  this  with  perfect  respect 
to  my  political  friends  in  Massachusetts  and  here, 
who  entertain  different  opinions.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  proper  for  men  of  the  same  political 
faith  to  interchange  their  opinions,  and  these  are 
my  opinions. 

I  know  that  General  Taylor  is  a  resident  of  a 
slave  State,  and  a  slaveholder;  but  I  cannot,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  make  that,  even  with  all  the 
consequences  which  I  know  appertain  to  it,  an 
insuperable  objection  to  his  becoming  President. 
If  he  cripples  not,  by  his  power  and  patronage, 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  people  themselves,  if  their  wishes  are 
not  carried  out  by  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  if  slavery  is  further  extended. 

I  have  felt  bound,  sir,  to  look  at  the  alternatives 
presented  to  a  northern  Whig.    What  course  shall 


he  take  if  he  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  de- 
termines not  to  support  the  Whig  principles  and 
the  Whig  candidates?  Shall  he  support  the  can- 
didates of  any  portion  of  the  Liberty  party.'  Can 
he  forget  the  consequences  of  their  separate  and 
hopeless  organization  upon  the  results  of  the  last 
Presidential  canvass?  Can  he  forget  by  what  minor 
agencies  Mr.  Polk  was  elected,  Texas  annexed, 
and  the  Mexican  war  brought  upon  the  country? 
Much  as  he  may  respect  the  motives,  and  deeply 
as  he  may  sympathize  with  the  views  of  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Liberty  party,  he  cannot  sup- 
port their  candidates. 

A  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State 
of  New  York  have  brought  forward  Ex-President 
Van  Buren  as  a  northern  free-soil  candidate.  But 
surely  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  anti-slavery 
Whigs  of  the  North  can  possibly  put  their  faith 
in  him.  He  look  for  the  anti-slavery  votes  of  the 
free  States  !  He  who  obtained  the  Presidency  once 
by  "  treading  in  thefootsteps"  of  a  slavery-uphold- 
iiig-and-extending  President!  He,  known  as  "  the 
northern  men  with  southern  principles  I"  He  who 
"carried  the  North  by  party  machinery,  and  the 
South  by  falling  in  with  southern  principles!"  He 
who,  in  his  inaugural  address,  pledged  himself  to 
veto  any  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  by  whose  influence  and  fault  it  is, 
as  much  perhaps  as  that  of  any  other  man,  that 
slave  markets  are  now  open  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  Capitol, 
midway  between  the  Capitol  and  the  monument 
to  Washington!  He  who  opposed  the  right  of 
petition,  and  by  his  influence  crushed  and  kept  it 
down,  while  the  venerable  Adams  was  wearing 
out  his  life  to  establish  and  sustain  it!  He  who, 
while  Vice  President  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  autho- 
rize postmasters  to  open  the  mails,  and  prevent  all 
arguments  and  papers  against  slavery  from  passing 
through  them ! 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  i 
North  are  about  to  leave  all  these  principles  behind 
them;  to  forget  all  these  facts;  to  meet  and  strike 
hands  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  half-way  house 
that  has  been  cobbled  up  for  him?  They  can  do 
no  such  thing,  sir.  Can  northern  Whigs  do  this? — 
northern  Whigs,  who  saw  for  years  his  stealthy 
determination  to  pander  to  that  fiilse  cry  from  the 
South,  that  protective  tariffs  were  enriching  the 
North  at  the  expense  of  the  South;  who  saw  him 
introduce  from  the  State  of  New  York  into  the 
General  Government  the  prescriptive  system  of 
removals  and  appointments  for  opinion's  sake — 
that  "spoils  system"  which  is  now  fatally  injuring 
the  Democratic  party,  and  has  inflicted  great,  {)er- 
haps  vital,  injuries  upon  the  country  itself;  who 
saw  him  lend  his  name,  influence,  and  power,  to 
sacrifice  the  business  and  currency  of  the  country 
to  his  hard-money,  sub-treasury,  and  free-trade 
theories — those  theories  which  temporary  and  ac- 
cidental circumstances  have  hitherto  sustained,  but 
the  evil  effects  of  which  will  soon  be  developed! 
Can  these  northern  Whigs  be  brought  to  trust  him 
whom  they  never  trusted  before,  on  account  of  his 
present  betrayal  of  his  old  friends  and  supporters, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  distinction 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  a  citizen?  Will  this 
desertion  of  his  old  party  and  old  friends  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  his 
newly-courted  friends,  whose  aid  and  alliance  are 
sought  for  him? 

The  only  other  alternative  for  the  Whigs  of  the 
free  States  is  to  bring  forward  a  Whig  from  those 
States.  Of  course  such  a  movement,  if  made  at 
all,  must  be  earnestly  and  unitedly  inade  to  be  of 
any  avail.  Whenever  a  selection  of  that  kind  is 
made,  it  must  fall  upon  some  well-known  and 
eminent  Whig.  But  can  anybody  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Whig  party  in  the  free  States  can 
now  be  united  upon  any  Whig  candidate  against 
General  Taylor  ?  Or  does  anybody  suppose  that 
the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North  can  be  united 
in  the  support  of  any  eminent  Whig?  And  should 
either  ofthese  improbable  things  beaccomplished — 
should  the  whole  anti-slavery  strength  of  the 
North  be  united  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  upon 
any  eminent  Whig  candidate,  what  more  could  be 
effected  than  to  bring  that  candidate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  subject  the  Constitution  to 
the  shock  and  the  country  to  the  evils  of  an  elec- 
tion of  President,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the 


members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voting  by 
States — a  proceeding  in  which  the  two  Represent- 
atives from  Texas  would  have  equal  power  with 
the  thirty-four  members  from  New  York. 

If  the  result  of  that  legislative  proceeding  should 
be  the  election  of  General  Cass,  I  should  not  wish  to 
have  contributed  to  it.  If  the  result  should  be  the 
election  of  General  Taylor,  then  I  have  to  say  that 
it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  better,  far  better,  for 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  the  free  States,  that 
he  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  as  he  assuredly 
will  be,  if  the  Whigs  of  the  free  States  unite  in  his 
support.  Elected  by  a  full,  free,  and  hearty  north- 
ern support,  he  will  be  the  President  of  the  whole 
country  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  fact.  Influences 
merely  sectional  will  not  reach  him,  and  a  salutary, 
conservative,  free  influence  will  be  felt  in  his  Cab- 
inet. 

Sir,  I  will  add,  that  it  is  not  with  feelings  of  un- 
mingled  pleasure  that  I  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion. But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  conclusion  fit  to 
be  firmly  maintained.  In  Massachusetts  we  had 
a  hope,  now  disappointed,  that  a  citizen  of  our 
own  State  might  have  received  the  nomination. 
Sir,  the  northern  free  blood,  if  it  had  seen  fit  to 
assert  its  rights,  could  not  have  found  a  fitter  rep- 
resentative of  its  own  qualities.  In  the  district 
which  I  represent,  old  affections  and  young  affec- 
tions cling  also  around  the  standard  of  the  Sage 
of  Ashland.  We  had  others,  also,  whom  we 
would  have  preferred  to  General  Taylor;  but  Gen- 
eral Taylor  succeeded  over  all  these.  And,  sir,  I 
see  no  sufficient  reason  against  adopting  the  blunt, 
good-natured,  practical  philosophy  of  our  vener- 
able friendifrom  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vance,]  when  he  said 
"  he  was  too  old  a  soldier  not  to  give  up  when  he 
was  fairly  whipped." 

And  I  must  confess,  sir,  as  we  have  left  the 
ranks  of  politicians  and  practised  statesmen  for  our 
candidate,  it  will  not  be  without  some  interest  and 
high  hope  that  I  shall  observe  what  effect  the  free 
air,  the  independent  spirit  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie  will  produce  upon  the  halls  of  the  White 
House  and  of  this  Capitol,  and  upon  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  felt  willing  and  bound  to 
express  my  present  views  upon  the  subject  of  the 
next  Presidency  at  this  time.  The  sheets  which 
convey  these  remarks  to  my  constituents,  will 
convey  to  them  the  announcement  of  my  most 
respectful  but  inflexible  determination  not  to  be"^ 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  next  Congress. 


THE  WILMOT  PROVISO— MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  BIRDSALL, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  24,  1848, 
Upon  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  civil  government  of 
the  Territories. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  Pres- 
ident's Message  in  relation  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
by  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace — 
Mr.  BIRDSALL  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Leaving  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  vindicate  the  Administration,  in  its 
action  relating  to  the  military  government  of  the 
territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico,  during  the 
war,  (which  he  has  done  so  triumphantly  in  his 
message  just  read,)  I  propose  to  submit  some  gen- 
eral remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  General  Government  in  relation  to 
the  civil  government  of  our  territories,  and  its  au- 
thority to  legislate  for  them.  To  that  question, 
and  to  such  other  matters  as  I  may  deem  pertinent 
to  the  subject,  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  believe  I  express  a  sentiment  which  prevails 
extensively,  in  saying  that  the  proper  and  just  dis- 
position of  this  question  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  integrity  and  well-being  of  this  Union.  As 
republicans,  sincerely  attached  to  that  Union,  and 
desiring  a  perpetuity  of  its  blessings,  we  should 
approach  its  settlement  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  marked  the  better  days  of  the  Republic, and 
with  an  earnest  desire  so  to  dispose  of  it  as  to  meet 
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the  approbation  of  the  whole  country.  I  hope  it 
may  be  so  settled,  and  that  speedily. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  ar- 
gument upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  or  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  so  called , 
or  to  discuss  at  length  the  principles  which  should 
govern  Congress  in  its  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  Territorial  Governments.  All  these 
questions  have  been  fully  discussed  by  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  and  experienced  statesmen; 
and  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  any  argu- 
ment of  mine  would  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  subject.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
stating  briefly  the  "  platform"  upon  which,  as  a 
Northern  Democrat,  I  am  prepared  to  stand. 

The  true  principles  which  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, govern  Congress  in  its  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  are  those  of  non-interference, 
whether  in  the  States  or  Territories;  and  a  refer- 
ence of  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation"  to  the 
people  of  the  Territories,  to  be  settled  and  disposed 
of  by  them,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
is  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  through  their 
own  local  Legislatures.  I  would  adopt  this  course 
of  policy,  because  it  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
"  great  cardinal  principle  of  freedom — the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government." 

Besides,  the  doctrine  of  restrictive  legislation, 
generally  absurd,  is,  in  this  case,  of  questionable 
authority,  and  must,  in  any  event,  be  short-lived 
in  iis  operation. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  by  the  General 
Government  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  all  admit  that  this  is  a  Government  of  limited 
and  defined  powers.  As  national  legislators,  our 
guide  and  only  warrant  is  the  Constitution,  and 
we  should  tread  cautiously  within  the  boundaries 
it  prescribes. 

Were  the  question  now  presented  an  original 
one,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  member  of  this 
House  could  be  found,  who,  upon  the  reading  of 
the  Constitution,  would  insist  that  the  Convention 
which  framed  it,  intended  to  clothe  Congress  with 
the  power  of  legislation  over  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  people  of  the  Territories  by  the  following 
clause: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respectiJig,  the  teiritory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

The  plain  and  common-sense  interpretation  of 
this  clause  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  authority  of 
Congress  related  only  to  the  care  and  disposition  of 
the  territory  as  property — for  the  words  are,  "  ter- 
ritory or  other  property.''''  This  view  of  the  subject 
is  strengthened, and,  it  strikes  me,  made  conclusive 
by  an  examination  of  another  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  which  the  power  of  legislation  is  given 
in  express  terms  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  CTerdse exclusive  legis- 
lation, in  all  cases  ivliatioecer,  over  surh  district  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States 
and  the  acceptance  of  Cont'ress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
overall  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  he,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings." 

It  has  been  well  said  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  in  his  elaborate  and 
conclusive  argument  upon  this  subject,  "  that  when 
'  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
'  designed  to  confer  powers  of  legislation,  it  used 
'  appropriate  language  to  convey  its  meaning." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  clause  giving  powers 
of  legislation  includes  not  only  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  also  all  places  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings:  in  short, 
conferrins:  upon  Congress  powers  of  legislation,  in 
direct  and  explicit  language,  over  all  such  places 
as  the  Convention  deemed  it  proper  that  Congress 
should  exercise  that  power,  and  where,  and  only 
where,  in  my  judgment,  it  intended  it  should  be 
exercised.  The  clause  relating  to  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  had 
reference  to  such  territory  or  other  property,  as 
-properlxj,  wherever  it  might  be.  Had  the  Convention 
intended  to  clothe  Congress  with  the  same  powers 
of  legislation  in  the  Territories  that  it  gave  to  it 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  places 


named,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would 
have  used  the  same  or  similar  language  in  doing 
so.'  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  the 
Convention,  after  having  given  to  Congress,  in 
express  terms,  the  power  to  legislate  for  this  l)is- 
trict,and  certain  other  places,  naming  them,  intend- 
ed to  leave  the  same  powers  of  legislation,  if  it 
really  designed  to  confer  them,  to  be  spelled  out, 
gxiessed  at,  construed  out,  or  implied,  from  a  clause 
clearly  intended  to  make  provision  for  the  care  and 
disposition  of  the  lands  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States. 

I  accord  fully  with  the  views  of  a  late  distin- 
guished Senator,  (General  Cass,)  as  expressed  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts: 

"  Territory  is  here  classed  with  property,  and  treated  as 
such ;  and  the  object  was  evidently  to  enable  the  General 
Government,  as  a  property-holder— wliicli,  from  necessity, 
it  mu.<t  be — to  manage,  pre^erve,  and  'dispose  of,'  such  prop- 
erty as  it  might  possess,  and  which  authority  is  essenti'al 
alnio^ttoits  being.  But  the  lives  and  persons  ol  our  citizens, 
with  the  vast  variety  of  objects  cOTmectcd  with  them,  can- 
not be  controlled  by  an  authority  which  is  merely  called  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  making  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  disposition  and  management  of  property." 

"  J5ut  certain  it  is,  that  the  principle  of  interference  should 
not  be  carried  beyond  the  necessary  implication  which  pro- 
duces it.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  creation  of  proper  gov- 
ernments for  new  countries,  aci^uired  or  settled,  and  to  the 
necessary  provision  for  their  eventual  admission  into  the 
Union;  leaving,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  the  people  inliabiling 
them,  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns  in  their  own  way. 
They  are  just  .as  capable  of  doing  so  as  the  people  of  the 
States ;  and  they  can  do  so,  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  their  po- 
litical independence  is  recognized  by  admission  into  the 
Union.  During  this  temporary  condition,  it  is  hardly  expe- 
dient to  call  into  exercise  adoubtful  and  invidiousauthority, 
which  questions  the  intelligence  of  a  respectable  portion  of 
our  citizens,  and  whose  limitation,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
be  rapidly  approaching  its  termination." 

The  absence  of  any  grant  of  power  to  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  domestic  regulation  of  Territo- 
ries, is  so  obvious,  that  those  who  contend  for  the 
right  are  driven  to  look  for  it  in  the  history  of 
national  legislation.  This  has  not  been  either  uni- 
form or  consistent,  as  will  appear  by  the  history 
of  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  lov/a. 

In  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin,  Congress  reenacted  the 
restrictions  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  prohibited  the  iritroduction  of  slavery  into 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio;  but  in 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Iowa,  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  even  by 
implication,  the  slavery  restriction  was  not  inclu- 
ded. And  yet,  by  natural  laws,  which,  after  all, 
must  mainly  control  the  question,  it  was  a  free 
Territory,  and  is  a  free  State.  A  reference  to  the 
laws  organizing  these  Territorial  Governments  will 
fully  establish  this  position. 

The  bill  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for 
Iowa  was  passed  during  Mr.  Van  Buren 's  admin- 
istration— was  the  only  one  passed  during  that  ad- 
ministration—  and  Congress  has  passed  no  law 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government  since.  It 
received  the  "  solemn"  approval  of  President  Van 
Buren,  at  a  time  when  "  free  soil"  was  as  import- 
ant to  the  Union  as  now,  and  may  well  be  received 
by  those  who  make  this  requisite  an  "  insepa- 
rable article  of  their  creed"  as  a  model  bill  for  the 
organization  of  all  our  Territories  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  however  acquired.  It  practically  rec- 
ognized the  doctrine  of  non-interference,  for  which 
I  now  contend;  and  the  institutions  it  has  estab- 
lished show  how  much  more  potent  for  good  are 
natural  laws,  than  the  workings  of  spurious  benev- 
olence, or  the  efforts  of  officious  legislation. 

The  distinguished  individual  under  whose  ad- 
ministration this  bill  was  perfected,  has  recently 
broken  themonotony  of  retirement,  evidently  found 
to  be  no  more  agreeable  than  it  was  voluntary,  and 
has  entered  the  crusade  of  mock  benevolence,  by 
clamoring  for  national  legislation  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  people  of  the  Territories.  By  way 
of  correcting  the  public  judgment,  and  of  furnish- 
ing a  common  northern  touchstone  of  proviso  faith, 
he  has  consented,  reluctantly  doubtless,  to  issue  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  opinions  upon  this  vexed 
question,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which,  considering 
the  source,  and  the  object  designed,  is  entitled  to 
a  passing  notice.  While  I  shall  not  deny  his  right 
to  sting  to  the  heart  the  great  and  generous  party 
which  warmed  him  into  life;  to  betray  the  hand 


that  had  nourished  and  upheld  him;  to  blot  out  the 
records  of  his  own  fame,  and  blacken  through  all 
time  the  recollections  associated  with  his  name  and 
history, — he  should  not  be  permitted  to  misstate 
the  proceedings  he  invokes,  or  to  interpolate  for 
the  occasion  provisions  not  there  contained.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  either  personal  or  local  moment. 
It  concerns  the  whole  people  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  This  attempt  to 
foster  agitation  upon  a  subject  rife  with  danger 
and  of  fearful  interest,  and  to  raise  up  a  sectional 
party — by  one,  too,  who  has  shared  so  largely  in 
the  honors  of  his  country,  conferred  on  him  by  a 
common  hand — demands  an  examination  before 
the  people  of  the  Union,  that  they  may  determine 
whether  it  is  induced  by  considerations  of  duty, 
or  is  the  malign  influences  of  long-cherished  re- 
venge. 

In  the  communication  alluded  to,  in  speaking  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  says: 

"The  question  of  power  is  certainly  as  clear  in  respect  to 
the  Territories  as  it  is  in  regard  to  that  District;  and  as  to 
the  Territorie.--,  my  opinion  was  also  made  known  in  a  still 
more  solemn  form,  by  giving  the  E.vccutive  approval  required 
by  the  Constitution  lotlie  hill  for  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Government  of  Iowa,  wliicli  prohibited  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  that  Territory." 

The  opinion  expressed,  that  the  "  power  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  make  all-needful  rulesand  regulations 
respecting, "the  property  of  the  United  States,  con- 
fers the  same  powers  of  legislation  over  persons 
that  an  express  grant  authorizing  "  exclusive  legis- 
lation" does,  is  entitled  to  all  the  weight  it  can  gain 
from  an  able  and  experienced,  butdisappointed  and 
resentful  statesman.  But  as  we  can  all  read  the 
act  in  question,  and  the  proceedings  in  relation 
thereto,  if  his  statements  of  its  provisions  are  found 
to  be  erroneous,  his  superstructure  will  fall  with 
his  foundation. 

A  moment's  reference  to  the  law,  as  approved 
by  him,  will  clearly  establish  the  fact,  that  "the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Iowa"  did  not,  as  he  asserts  in  his  letter, 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  that  Ter- 
ritory, or  anything  of  the  kind. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  bill  organizing  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Wisconsin  did,  in  am- 
biguous languaje,  contain  such  prohibition.  It  is 
contained  in  a  clause  of  the  twelfth  section  of  that 
act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  12.  .Ind  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singu- 
lar the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  granted  and  se- 
cured to  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  l)y  the  articles  of  the  compact 
contained  in  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  said 
territory,  passed  on  the  liith  day  of  July,  ITS'/;  and  sh<:ll  he 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  aivl  restrictions  and  prohihilions 
in  said  articles  of  compact  imiiosed  upon  the  people  of  the  said 
Territory.  The  said  inhabitnnts  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  heretofore  granted 
and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  to  its  inhab- 
itants, and  the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
shall  be  extended  over  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same 
shall  not  ho  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by 
the  Governor  andliegislative  Assembly  of  the  said  Territory 
of  Wisconsan  ;  and  further,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  exti^nded  over,  and  shall  be  in  force  in  said  Territory, 
so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  may  be  appli- 
cable." 

The  "  conditions  and  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions,^' in  the  ordinance  enacted  in  the  foregoing 
section  of  the  Wisconsin  territorial  bill,  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  prohibition  against  slavery. 
The  twelfth  section  of  the  bill  organizing  a  Terri- 
torial Government  for  Iowa,  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Jind  he  it  further-  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  heretofore  granted  and  secured  to 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  its  inhabitants;  and  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  ex- 
tended over  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Assemblvof  the  said  Territoryof  Iowa;  and  fur- 
ther, the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended 
over,  and  shall  be  in  force  in,  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the 
same,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  may  be  applicable." 

I  read  both  sections  entire.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
in  the  latter  section,  the  clause  enacting  the  "  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  and  prohibitions"  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  includes  the  slavery  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Wisconsin  bill,  does  not  appear  in  the 
luica  bill. 

It  will  scarcely  be  contended  by  any  lawyer  or 
statesman,  that  granting  to  a  community  "  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunilies,"  imposes  '^restrictions 
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and  proliibitions."  Congress  certainly  did  not  so 
understand  it  in  enacting  the  Wisconsin  bill;  for, 
after  granting  the  "  immunities,"  they  enacted  the 
"  restrictions."  It  could  not  have  been  necessary 
to  negative  the  "  restrictions"  in  the  Iowa  bill  by 
saying  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  imposed. 
The  failure  to  insert  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
Had  Congress  designed  to  impose  the  same  "con- 
ditions, restrictions,  and  prohibitions"  in  the  Iowa 
bill  as  were  contained  in  the  Wisconsin  bill,  they 
would  have  been  placed  there  in  express  terms.  The 
pioposed  proviso  in  the  Oregon  bill  contains,  in 
express  terms,  the  prohibitory  clause,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  12th  section  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  and  singnlar  the  riglits,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted 
and  secured  to  the  ppople  of"  tlie  territory  nf  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  by  Ihe  articles  of  compact  con- 
tained in  the  ordinance  forllie  government  of  said  territory, 
pas>ed  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787;  and  shall  he  suhjett  oj 
all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  said,  arti- 
cles of  compact  imposed  upon  the  people  of  said  territory.^' 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  provision  extending 
the  then  existing  laws  of  Wisconsin  over  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Iowa  carried  with  it  the  slavery  restric- 
tion. The  laws  there  referred  to  were  the  local 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  Territorial 
Government  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  they  were  subject  to  alteration,  modi- 
fication, or  repeal  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Iowa,  and  could  not  have  contained 
"unalterable"  or  "  fundamental"  provisions.  The 
same  clause  appears  in  the  Wisconsin  bill  extend- 
ing the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan over  that  Territory.  The  bill  establishing  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Iowa  does  not  any- 
where make  that  Territory  subject  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law  establishing  the  Territoi-ial  Govern- 
ment of  Wisconsin.  Each  Territory  has  a  law 
providing  for  its  own  organization,  separate  from, 
and  independent  of,  each  other. 

Thus  much  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  or 
rather  the  failure  to  prohibit  it,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Territorial  Government  for  Iowa,  under 
the  "solemn  "supervision  of  President  Van  Buren. 

But  let  us  pursue  this  territorial  bill  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  see'whether  the  precedent  established  by 
him  in  the  erection  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  is  not, 
in  effect,  the  same  system  which  he  no w  so  strongly 
denounces.  The  6th  section  of  that  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

"  Sec.  6.  .Snd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Territory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of 
legislation;  but  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon 
the  property  of  the  United  State-;,  nor  shall  the  lands  or 
other  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  residents.  All  the  laws  of  the 
Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be  submitted  to, 
and  if  disapproved  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  shall  be  null  and  void." 

By  this  section  it  will  be  seen,  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Territory  was  extended  to  "  allright- 
ful  subjects  of  legislation."  It  provides,  however, 
that  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil;  that  no  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  properly  of  residents  and  non-residents 
shall  be  taxed  alike;  but  there  are  no  "  condilions, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions"  in  regard  to  slavery. 
It  is  silent  upon  the  subject.  The  only  power  re- 
served to  Congress  over  the  legislation  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, is  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  section 
I  have  just  read;  and  to  make  that  effectual,  it  re- 
quires the  concurrent,  affirmative  action  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  disapproving  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  order  to  nullify 
or  make  them  void.  They  require  no  sanction  by 
Congress  to  make  them  valid;  they  are  effectual 
without  it,  and  only  void  when  declared  so.  With 
the  exception  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  6th  section, 
just  referred  to,  the  Iowa  territorial  bill,  signed  and 
approved  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  furnishes,  in  effect, 
precisely  the  platform,  as  I  understand  it,  which  is 
proposed  by  the  letter  of  General  Cass  upon  the 
subject  of  the  organization  of  Territorial  Govern- 
ments— the  policy  of  non-interference. 

Slavery  or  anti-slavery  has,  practically,  little  to 
do  with  the  proposed  attempted  restriction.  What- 
ever may  be  said  or  pretended,  or  by  whomsoever 
put  forth,  the  question  is  not  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  or,  in  effect,  whether  tlie  aggregate  of 
slavery  shall  be  increased,  nor  whether  the  insti- 


tution shall  be  extended  over  a  wider  surface,  for 
all  this  will  finally  be  determined  by  other  powers 
than  Congress;  but  it  is,  whether  profitless  agita- 
tion shall  be  encouraged,  and  one  people  attempt 
to  legislate  for  another,  until  one  section  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arrayed  in  hostile  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy, and,  finally,  in  overt  action,  against  the 
other. 

I  would,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  bills  or- 
ganizing all  future  Territorial  Governments,  as 
was  done  in  the  Iowa  bill,  make  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  would,  also,  as 
was  done  in  that  bill,  confer  upon  the  local  Legis- 
latures of  the  Territories  the  power  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  all  "  righful  subjects  of  legislation. " 

Then,  sir,  if  any  question  should  arise,  let  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decide  what 
matters,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  ^^  rightful  subjecls  of  legislation." 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  position.'  If  neither 
Congress  nor  the  people  of  the  Territories  have 
the  right  or  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  a  Territory, 
as  is  contended  by  some,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  duty  it  will  be  ulti- 
mately to  decide  and  settle  this  question  in  any 
aspect  in  which  Congress  can  put  it,  would  decide 
that  '^  all  rightful  subjecls  of  legislation"  with  which 
the  Territorial  Legislature  had  been  clothed,  did 
not  include  the  subject  of  slavery.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Court  should  hold  that  the  Constitution 
does  confer  upon  Congress  the  power  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  in  regard  to  the  question  of  sla- 
very. Congress  will  have  conferred  that  power 
upon  the  Territorial  Legislature,  cliosen  by  the 
people  of  the  Territory — in  whose  hands,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  most  safe  and  most  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  of  self- 
government,  it  should  be  lodged.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, as  a  northern  Democrat,  I  am  prepared  to 
stand.  I  believe  it  is  no  broader  than  the  one  upon 
which  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  stood,  and 
must  ever  stand,  if  it  would  be  national  in  its  ob- 
jects and  its  influences. 

The  northern  Democracy  have  been  reared  in  a 
school  which  has  ever  taught  the  principle  of  non- 
interference with  questions  of  slavery  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  That  principle  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Democratic  faith;  and  they  will  not  abandon  it  now 
because  those  they  have  honored  have  proved  false 
and  faithless.  The  Republican  party,  from  time 
to  time,  through  its  regular  organizations,  by  its 
leading  and  most  distinguished  mer5,  and  by  the 
votes  of  its  members  of  Congress  in  both  branches 
of  our  National  Legislature,  and  in  every  conven- 
tional form  imaginable,  has  again  and  again  as- 
serted this  principle,  in  the  most  solemn  and  em- 
phatic manner.  It  has  repeatedly  been  sanctioned 
by  the  popular  voice  of  the  country.  Not  only  has 
that  great  national  party,  to  whose  hands  are  com- 
mitted the  destinies  of  this  Republic,  professed  to 
adhere  sacredly  to  the  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  asserted  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference, but  it  has  at  all  times  deprecated  and  de- 
nounced all  external  anti-slavery  and  abolition 
agitation,  as  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Such  has  ever  been  its  position — such  I 
believe  to  be  its  position  now;  and  conscious  of  its 
own  integrity,  it  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  stand 
firmly  by  the  same  broad, national  principles — con- 
secrated by  repeated  conflicts  and  repeated  tri- 
umphs— "regardless  of  lamentations  here  or  else- 
where." 

Since  precedents  are  so  much  the  order  of  the 
day,  I  will  so  far  follow  this,  as  to  appeal  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren  as  he  now  stands  before  the  country, 
the  candidate  of  a  mere  faction,  to  Mr.  Van  Buren 
when  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  ask  those  who  hear  me  to  mark  the  difference. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Amis  and 
others,  of  North  Carolina,  held  the  following  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  the  question  of  slavery.  He 
said: 

"  That  all  such  interference,  which  tends  to  alienate  one 
poriion  of  our  countrymen  from  the  rest,  deserves  to  be 
frowned  upon  with  indignation  by  all  who  cherish  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  and  who  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  by  the  e.\ercise  of  that  spirit  of  amity 
which  animated  its  framers." 

"  ThatwhiJst  they  [the  northern  Democracy]  would  main- 


tain inviolate  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  they  considered  discussions,  which,  from  their  nature, 
lend  to  inflame  the  public  mind  and  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens,  at  war  wilh  every  rule 
of  moral  duly,  and  every  suggestion  of  humanity;  and  would 
be  constrained,  moreover,  to  regard  those  who,  wilh  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  pernicious  tendency,  persist  in  carrying 
them  on,  as  disloyal  to  the  Union." 

"  That  the  people  of  the  South  would  do  great  injustice  if 
they  allow  themselves  to  believe  that  the  few  who  are  inter- 
fering with  the  question  of  slavery,  are  acting  in  accordance 
wilh  the  sentiments  of  the  North  upon  the  subject." 

"Jmitst  go  into  the  Presidential  chair  the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ooiv- 
gress  to  abolish  slavery  in  Ihe  District  of  Columbia,  agaitist  the 
vnshes  of  tlie  slavehoUing  States." 

"I  do  therefore  believe  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  (assuming  Iliat  Congress  has  the  power  to 
eftect  it,)  would  violate  the  spirit  of  that  compromise  of  in- 
terests which  lies  at  the  basis  of  nur  social  compact;  and  [ 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  so  done,  with- 
out iinniinent  peril,  if  not  certain  destruction  to  the  union 
of  the  Stales." 

"  With  only  a  generous  confidence  on  the  part  of  tlie 
South  in  their  brethren  of  the  North,  and  a  firm  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  each  to  visit,  with  their  severest  dis- 
pleasure, any  attempt  to  connect  the  subject  with  party 
politics,  those  sentiments  cannot  be  overthrown.  All  future 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists  to  do  so,  will  then 
only  serve  to  accumulate  and  concentrate  piililic  odium 
on  themselves.  That  there  are  persons  at  the  North  who 
are  far  from  concurring  in  the  prevailing  sentiment  I  have 
described,  is  certainly  true ;  but  their  numbers,  when  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  community,  are  very  incon- 
siderable." 

"  In  every  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  it  does  appear 
to  me,  that  althoush  there  certainly  is,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  relation  to  it,  sufficient  to  excite 
the  most  serious  attention,  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Stales  to  justify  that  panic  in 
the  public  mind,  which  invariably  disqualifies  those  who 
partake  of  it  from  dealing  wisely  or  successfully  with  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  produced.  From  abroad  we 
have,  I  think,  some  right  to  expect  less  interference  than 
heretofore.  We  shall,  I  am  confident,  for  some  time  at 
least,  have  no  more  foreign  agents  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject.  Recent  results  here,  and  the  discussions  wilh 
which  they  have  been  attended,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reading  and  reflecting  poriion  of  the  for- 
eiirn  public.  By  these  means  they  will  be  made  to  under- 
stand our  real  condition  in  this  respect;  and  ihey  will  know 
that  the  unchangeable  law  of  that  condition  is,  that  the 
slave  question  must  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  slaveholding 
States  themselves,  udthout  molestation  or  interference  from 
any  quarter;  that  foreign  interference  of  every  description 
can  only  be  injurious  to  the  slave,  without  benefit  to  any 
interest,  and  will  not  be  endured  by  any  section  of  our 
country ;  and  that  any  interference  coming  from  the  non- 
slaveholdin^  portions  of  our  cum  territory,  is  calculated  to 
endanger  tfie  perpetuity,  and,  if  sanctioned  hy  the  General 
Gorermnent,  would  iiicvitably  occasion  the  dissolution  of  our 
happy  Union." 

In  order  to  give  additional  assurance  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  as 
professed  by  the  Democratic  party,  upon  his  in- 
auguration as  President,  with  the  oath  of  ofiice 
warm  upon  his  lips,  so  eager  was  he  to  signalize 
his  devotion  to  what  is  now  denominated  the  slave 
power,  that  he  volunteered  the  declaration  to  the. 
American  people,  that  acting  as  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  he  would  interpose  the  Execu- 
tive veto  to  any  bill  which  Congress  might  pass 
against  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
because  it  "  would  violate  the  spirit  of  that  com- 
'  promise  of  interests  which  lies  at  the  ba.sis  of  our 
'  social  compact."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  the  last,  official  decision 
of  an  important  subject,  by  a  high  functionary, 
before  the  question  had  arisen. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  cel- 
ebrated Atherton  resolutions  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  since  the  history  of  Con- 
gressional action  has  recently  been  made  to  fill  so 
large  a  space  in  upholding  proviso  agitation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  where  similar  agitation  has  been  point- 
edly condemned  by  those  who  are  now  foremost 
in  producing  it. 

The  Atherton  resolutions  were  passed  during 
the  winter  of  1838,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, as  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Wash- 
ington Union: 

"  The  agitation  ofthe  subject  of  slavery  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  and  by  a  portion  of  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  had  about  that  time  become  very  fierce;  .so 
much  so,  that  the  South  had  become  very  much  irritated, 
and  the  friends  ofthe  Union  were  becoming  alarmed  for  its 
safety.  The  favorite  mode  of  this  agitation  was  by  petitions 
to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  in- 
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ternal  slave-trade,  as  it  was  called.  To  quiet  the  public 
mind,  and  to  put  an  end  as  far  as  possible  to  this  dangerous 
a^'ilation,  it  was  thoughtexpedient  by  the  Democratic  party, 
at  that  time,  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  views  of 
the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hairip-hire,  a  warm 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  then  President,  was  selected 
to  offer  the  resolutions  containing  them.  Those  resolutions 
are  in  the  following  words; 

"1.  ilcso/ued.  That  this  Government  is  a  Government  of 
limited  powers;  and  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  several  States  of  this  Confederacy. 

"3.  ResoUeil,  That  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
anotlier,  are  a  part  of  a  plan  of  operations  set  on  foot  to  affect 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  seveial  States,  and  thus  in- 
directly destroy  that  institution  within  their  limits. 

"  3.  Resolved,  Tliat  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  that  indi- 
rectly, which  it  cannot  do  directly;  and  that  the  agitation  of 
the  subjectof  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Ter- 
ritories, as  a  means  and  with  the  view  of  disturbing  or  over- 
throwing that  institution  in  the  several  States,  is  against  the 
true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  afiected,  and  a'  breach  of  the  public 
faith  upon  which  Ihoy  entered  into  the  Confederation. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  rests  on  the  broad 
principles  of  equality  among  the  members  of  this  Confed- 
eracy, and  thatConirress,in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged 
powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate  between  the  institu- 
tions of  one  portion  of  the  States  and  another,  with  a  view 
of  abolishing  the  one  and  promoting  the  other. 

"5.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  Stale,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  institutions  of 
one  portion  of  the  Confederacy  and  another,  with  the  views 
aforesaid,  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destructive  of 
the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Union  of  these 
States  rests,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  and 
that  every  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition,  or 
paper,  touching  or  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent 
whatever,  to  slavery  as  aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof, 
shall, on  the  presentation  thereof,  without  any  further  action 
thereon,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  without  being  debated, 
printed,  or  referred." 

That  these  resolutions  received  the  approbation 
and  sanction  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  particular 
friends,  including  Mr.  Wright,  is  well  known  to 
the  country.  Among  the  names  recorded  in  favor 
of  their  passage,  are  those  of  C.  C.  Cambreleng, 
Gouverneur  Kemble,  Arphaxad  Loomis,  and 
others. 

It  was  during  the  same  winter  that  a  series  of 
resolutions  similar  to  the  Atherton  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
names  of  Silas  Wright  and  John  M.  Niles  may 
be  found  i-ecorded  in  their  favor. 

On  the  12th  day  of  June,  in  this  same  memora- 
ble year  1838,  the  principle  of  non-interference  was 
again  recognized  and  asserted  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
to  use  his  own  language,  in  "  a  solemn  form,  by 
'  giving  the  Executive  approval  required  by  the 
'  Constitution  to  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
'Territorial  Government  of  Iowa,"  which,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  contained  no  provision  or 
"  prohibition"  in  regard  to  slavery. 

Again,  at  t)ie  Convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Van  Buren  for  a  reelection  in  1840,  a  platform  for 
the  Democratic  party  on  this  vexed  and  disturbing 
question  was  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Wright, 
or  under  his  direction,  and  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  that  Convention. 

As  the  Democratic  party  has  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  same  opinions  down  to  the  present  moment, 
readopting  the  same  platform  at  the  Convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Polk,  and  again  adopting  it 
at  the  late  National  Convention  which  nominated 
Cass  and  Butler,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  read  it. 
It  is  contained  in  the  7th  subdivision  of  the  3d  res- 
olution, and  reads  as  follows: 

"7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  Stales,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper 
judges  of  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution;  that  all  efforts-of  the  aboli- 
tionists or  others  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation 
thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarmins:  and  dan- 
gerous consequences ;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inev- 
itable tendenci)  to  diminish  the  hap/dness  of  the  people,  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanencti  of  the  Union,  andou^ht 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institu- 
tions." 

In  the  winter  of  1844,  a  resolution  in  precisely 
the  same  language  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  128  ayes  to  23  noes. 
Among  the  names  recorded  in  the  affirmative,  I 
find  John  P.  Hale,  Preston  King,  George  Rath- 
bun,  Joseph  H.  Anderson,  Charles  S.  Benton, 
Lemuel  Stetson,  Horace  Wheaton,  and  others! 
(House  Journal,  pp.  479,  480.)  These  gentlemeri 
then,  upon  their  oaths  of  office,  declared  that  "all 
atlempts  to  induce  CongreiS  to  interfere  with  questions 


of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto, 
are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous consequences;  and  that  all  sxich  efforts  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  licippiness  of  the 
people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
friend  of  our  political  institutions." 

Again:  during  the  same  session,  but  before  the 
meetingof  the  Baltiinore  Convention  in  May,  1844, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  gentlemen,  whose  "  free 
soil"  benevolence  separated  them  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  because  it  refused  to  adopt  the  Wilmot 
proviso  as  the  corner-stone  of  its  faith  and  an 
"  inseparable  article  of  its  creed,"  themselves  voted 
to  lay  upon  the  table,  without  even  a  reference,  a 
petition,  couched  in  respectful  language,  coming 
from  citizens  of  New  York,  praying  Congress  to 
extend  the  ordinance  of  1787  over  otw  territory  lying 
ivest  of  the  Mississippi  river — in  effect,  asking  Con- 
gress to  extend  by  la^o  over  that  territory  this  same 
Wilmot  proviso. 

Laying  petitions  upon  the  table  without  a  refer- 
ence is  the  mosieniphatic,not  tosaycontemptuous, 
mode  of  repudiating  and  rejecting  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  known  in   parliamentary  proceedings. 

It  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  118  ayes 
to  61  noes. 

Among  the  names  recorded  in  favor  of  laying 
the  petition  on  the  table,  I  find  John  P.  Hale, 
Preston  King,  George  Rathbun,  XDharles  S.  Ben- 
ton, Joseph  H.  Anderson,  Lemuel  Stetson,  and 
others.     (House  Journal,  pp.  341,  342.) 

Such,  sir,  was  the  position  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  his  friends  ";)a7'€a;ce//e'nce,"  until  the  spring  of 
1844.  Did  a  Democrat,  however  humble,  falter 
in  sustaining  these  views  to  the  most  extreme 
point,  he  was  at  once  denounced,  by  these  now 
professed  "  free-soil"  patriots,  as  faltering  in  the 
support  of  Democratic  doctrines.  I  well  remember 
the  cry  raised  by  these  "free-soil"  pretenders, 
who  then,  as  now,  surrounded  and  formed  the 
body-guard  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  against  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Beardsley,  of  New  York,  because,  when 
a  member  of  this  House,  he  resisted  and  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  the  twenty-first  rule,  which 
prohibited  the  reception  of  abolition  petitions — 
Mr.  B.  contending  that  the  best  mode  to  quiet  all 
excitement  was  to  receive  the  petitions  and  report 
strongly  against  them.  And  for  this  he  was  as- 
sailed in  the  bitterest  terms  of  invective,  by  those 
who  now  make  slavery  agitation  the  corner-stone 
of  their  faith.  Down  to  the  assembling  of  the  Bal- 
timore Convention  in  1844,  "  no  men  wei-e  more 
exact  than  they  in  the  observance  of  the  'compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution.'  Abolition  petitions, 
abolition  inovements,  abolition  agitations,  and  all 
the  varied  forms  of  combination,  affinity,  and  alli- 
ance between  Abolitionism  and  the  Whigs  or  Fed- 
eialists, — were  scouted,  condemned,  denounced, 
voted  against,  and  defeated,  in  every  aspect  in 
which  they  presented  themselves.  The  invaders 
of  the  'constitutional  rights  of  the  South'  were 
the  objects  of  marked  and  high-toned  scorn  and 
denunciation,  and  charged  with  a  design  no  less 
than  to  embody,  with  mad  incendiarism,  sectional 
and  geographical  divisions;  to  alienate  one  portion 
of  the  States  from  the  other,  upon  ground  declared 
against  by  the  Father  of  his  Country;  and  finally, 
to  rend  the  Union  asunder." 

With  the  resi'.lts  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of 
1844,  however,  "a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
their  dream."  Being  disappointed  in  their  candi- 
date, their  resentments  have  proved  stronger  than 
their  principles. 

Had  Mr.  Van  Buren  been  nominated  and  elect- 
ed in  1844,  does  any  one  believe  he  would  have 
listened  for  a  moment  to  a  proposition  incorpora- 
ting the  Wilmot  proviso  upon  the  Democratic 
creed?  or  that  the  "free-soil"  movement  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of?  or,  if  heard  of,  regarded 
beyond  the  agitation  of  the  fanatic?  He  would 
have  spurned  it  with  indignation,  as  an  assault 
upon  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Democratic  party.  Had  these  new  ter- 
ritorial bills,  upon  which  we  shall  soon  be  called 
upon  to  act,  come  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
Wilmot  pi-oviso  been  offered  to  be  ingrafted  upon 
them,  would  he  not  have  pointed  us  to  the  Iowa 
bill  as  a  model  bill,  "  solemnly  approved"  by  him 
in  1838,  as  containing  the  true  republican  doctrine 
— non-interference?    Would  he  not  have  said  to  the 


South  in  his  most  courtly  manner,  "  Your  rights 
shall  not  be  invaded" — "the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  faithfully  adhered  to?" 

The  reasons  for  his  rejection  by  the  Convention 
of  1844,  as  given  under  his  own  hand  in  his  recent 
letter,  are  as  follows: 

"Having  been  defeated  during  a  highly  excited,  and  as 
the  result  has  shown,  an  unsound  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  adhering  to  a  financial  policy  which  I  believed  in  be  right, 
the  Democratic  masses  eveiywhere,  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  country  had  recovered  from  the  delusions 
of  the  day,  resolved,  with  (extraordinary  unanimity,  that  the 
policy  which  had  been  so  successfully  decried  should  be 
vindicated,  and  the  justice  of  the  people  illustrated  by  my 
reelection.  This  decision  of  the  masses  was  rever.-ed  by 
their  representatives  in  the  Convention.  More  than  eoni- 
pensaled  forany  mortification  which  my  discomfiture  in  1840 
had  occasioned,  by  these  expressions  of  confidence  and  re- 
gard, proceeding  directly  from  the  people  themselves,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  for  the  success  of  the  measures  for 
wliich  I  had  been  so  nnsparimily  arraigned,  I  forebore  to 
scan  either  the  motives  by  which  my  opponents  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1844  were  actuated,  or' the  means  they  resorted 
to  for  the  aceomplislinient  of  their  object,"  fSi.c. 

This  very  extraordinary  censure,  both  of  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  ventured  to  pi-e- 
fer  another  over  him  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation,  demands  a  passing  notice.  Let  ua  for 
a  moment  look  at  the  history  and  the  causes  of  his 
rejection,  and  see  whether  his  charge  against  the 
Democracy  of  the  nation  is  well-founded,  or  is  the 
offspring  of  a  morbid  imagination. 

Long  before  the  assembling  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  it  was  apparent  that  the  question  of 
the  reannexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  would 
form  an  important  element  in  the  then  approaching 
canvass,  and  leading  statesmen  were  beginning  to 
take  gi-ound  upon  the  subject.  It  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  politics  and  parties  of  the  country 
was  a  problem,  iif  the  opinion  of  many  able  and  as- 
tute statesnaen,  difficult  of  solution.  At  this  time  it 
was  regarded  as  virtually  settled  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Mr.  Clay  would  be  the  opposing  candidates  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  for  the  Presidency. 
Each  being  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  being 
unwilling  lo  disturb  it  by  the  introduction  of  any 
new  element;  by  a  mutual  understanding,  as  has 
been  confidently  asserted,  and  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge denied,  each  declared  himself  to  the  countiy 
opposed  to  the  measure.  The  effect  upon  each 
proved  fatal.  But  it  operated  in  different  ways:  one 
was  quietly  put  aside  by  his  parly,  the  other  was 
rejected  by  the  people. 

But  nothwithstanding  the  pronunciamentos  of 
the  two  "  great  rejected"  gentlemen  referred  to 
against  this  great  American  measure,  and  the  old 
stalking-horse  of  demagogues — slavery — which 
was  then,  as  now,  paraded,  discussion  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  its  favor,  and 
the  Democracy  of  the  country  began  to  look  to  it 
as  one  of  most  powerful  elements  of  success  in  the 
then  approaching  canvass.  A  pamphlet  from  the 
pen  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writ- 
ten in  that  masterly  and  vigorous  style  whicli  ever 
distinguishes  his  productions,  exerted  a  most  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  public  mind;  and  althon?h 
Mr.  Van  Bur,en,  always  of  doubtful  popularity 
with  the  rnasf?eR,  but  strong  with  the  politicians  of 
the  country,  by  such  means  as  a  long  life  of  almost 
uninterrupted  success  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
aided  by  a  visit  through  more  than  half  the  States 
of  the  Union,  was  known  to  have  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  instructed  delegates  in  favor  of  his  nomi- 
nation; yet,  before  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
vention, indications  not  to  be  mistaken  coming  up 
in  thunder  tones  from  the  masses,  warned  the 
party  leaders  of  the  danger  of  again  placing  him 
before  the  country  for  its  suffrages.  But  th;  t 
warning  voice  was  not  uttered  against  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  solely  because  he  had 
taken  ground  against  the  admission  of  Texas. 
Other  causes  operated  powerfully  to  defeat  him. 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before"  in  the 
results  of  the  elections  which  had  then  recently 
been  held  in  Connecticut,  New  York  city,  and 
Virginia.  He  had,  moreover,  never  enjoyed  the 
hearty  and  cordial  good  feeling  of  the  masses.  He 
had  wrought  out  Democratic  results  as  the  mathe- 
matician solves  his  problems,  and  not  by  his  im- 
pulses. He  was  regarded  as  cold,  calculating,  and 
selfish.  He  had  once  been  defeated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  superhuman  effort  had  been  put  forth 
by  the  Democracy  to  save  him,  and  the  twelve 
electoral  votes  he  received  from  the  twelve  milliona 
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of  northern  freemen  he  so  much  eulogizes  in  his  re- 
cent letter,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  they  then 
held  him.  It  was  the  fearful  looking  for  of  another 
defeat  equally  disastrous,  and  the  consequent  pros- 
tration of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles, 
which  had  been  placed  in  such  imminent  peril  by 
the  elections  of  1840,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  saved  as  it  were  by  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence— it  was  this  that  nerved  the  arms  and  stayed 
up  the  hands  of  those  who  dared  to  assert  and  main- 
tain the  republican  doctrine,  without  which  repub- 
lican principles  would  perish — "  everything  for  the 
cause,  nothing  for  men." 

That  voice,  coming  up  to  the  Convention  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  was  heeded.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  party  and  its  glorious  principles  were 
regarded  as  of  higher  importance  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  personal  interests  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men.  It  was  not  because  the  Convention  or  the 
party  desired  the  overthrow  or  elevation  to  power 
of  any  particular  interest,  that  it  was  regarded  as 
indispensable  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  stand 
aside;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  have  nominated  Mr.  Wright,  his  de- 
voted personal  friend,  had  he  not  forestalled  the 
action  of  the  Convention  by  unequivocally  and 
unconditionally  declining  in  advance.  Success  with 
men  who  would  carry  out  its  principles,  was  all 
the  party  desired.  The  alternative  was  presented — 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  certain  defeat,  or  a  new  man 
and  certain  success.  The  latter  alternative  was 
taken.  It  operated  upon  the  party  like  an  act  of 
emancipation.  The  result  of  the  election  is  matter 
of  history. 

Has  any  man  ever  dreamed,  in  the  wildness  of 
fancy,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  have  been  elect- 
ed if  nominated?  I  do  not  believe  a  hundred  men 
can  be  found  in  the  country,  who  had  so  mistaken 
the  signs  of  the  times,  or  become  so  infatuated,  as 
to  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  stood  any  chance 
of  an  election,  and  I  know  those  who  were  among 
his  best  and  most  devoted  friends,  who  afterwards 
conceded  that  his  defeat  would  have  been  certain. 

But,  however  just  the  conclusion  of  the  Conven-- 
tion,  and  patriotic  the  motives  that  governed  its 
action,  its  failure  to  nominate  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave 
mortal  offence  to  him,  and  to  all  the  "  House  of 
Bourbon"  inNew  York,  and  is  the  secret,  primary, 
MOVING — may  I  not  almost  now  say,  the  avowed 
— cause  of  their  defection  and  abandonment  of  the 
Democratic  parly. 

Sir,  it  is  the  cause.  All  other  pretended  causes 
of  discontent  are  its  mere  developments.  The 
Wilmot  proviso,  concocted  and  thrown  into  Con- 
gress for  the  express  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  war,  is 
one  of  them;  and  in  order  to  make  that  available 
for  their  disorganizing  purposes,  the  leaders  of  this 
new-fledged  abolitionism  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  most  shameless  misrepresentations. 

Sir,  the  professed  Democrat,  who,  standing  up 
here  or  elsewhere,  utters  the  assertion  that  the 
Northern  Democracy  who  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ples, usages,  and  nominations  of  the  Democratic 
parly,  are,  anywhere,  in  favor  of  extending  slavery, 
utters  what  ho  must  know  to  be  a  base  slander 
Eigainst  that  Democracy,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
scorn  and  detestation  of  every  honorable  man. 
The  Northern  Democracy  are  nowhere  in  favor  of 
extending.slavery.  They  have  not  been  asked  to 
aid  in  its  extension.  They  will  not  be.  No  such 
proposition  is  before  Congress  or  before  the  coun- 
try; and  he  who  deceives  any  honest  voter  into 
the  abandonm.ent  of  long-cherished  political  asso- 
ciations by  such  a  pretence,  will  be  guilty  of  a 
fraud  for  which  he  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  his  God.  The  Democratic 
party,  upon  this  question,  stands  where  it  has  ever 
stood.  It  occupies  no  new  position.  It  has  taken 
no  new  ground. 

Sir,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  this  pre- 
tended conversion  to  "  freedom"  of  men  who  have 
so  long  signalized  their  devotion  to  the  South.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  sheerest  hypocrisy.  With  the 
leaders  of  this  new  movement,  the  cry  of  "free 
soil,  free  labor,  and  free  men,"  are  the  mere  catch- 
words of  demagogues.  Can  any  dispassionate  mind 
doubt  this  ?  Look  at  their  first  Utica  Convention, 
when,  with  "free  soil"  upon  their  lips,  they  virtu- 
ally nominated  for  the  Presidency  a  large  slave- 
holder— a  man  whose  every  interest  is  identified 
with  the  South;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a 


large  majority  of  that  Convention  were  in  favor  of 
a  formal  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  and  were 
only  deterred  from  nominating  him  by  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits,  who  doubted  the  policy  of  exposing  to 
the  world,  at  that  early  day,  their  hollow-hearted 
hypocrisy.  Another  reason  also  operated  with  the 
knowing  ones,  to  prevent  his  nomination.  They 
had  another  candidate  in  their  eye.  The  hope  was 
entertained,  and,  as  subsequent  developments  have 
clearly  shown,  acted  upon,  that  by  threats  of  dis- 
union and  distraction  to  the  party,  they  might 
drive  the  Baltimore  Convention  to  nominate  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  The  fact  is  now  made  matter  of  his- 
tory by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 's  recent 
letter,  in  which  he  says: 

"  A  friendly  application  from  our  delegates  to  the  last  Bal- 
timore Convention  for  autliont}-  to  use  my  name  as  a  candi- 
date, if  they  could  do  so  uiidrr  proper  circumstances,  made 
it,  as  you  appear  to  be  informed,  my  uiiplfasanl  duty  to  re- 
fuse my  consent  to  their  doing  so  under  any  circumstances." 

No  doubt  it  gave  Mr.  Van  Buren  great  pain  to 
refuse  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  the  country 
will  place  all  the  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
refusal  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  de- 
serves, since  his  acceptance  of  a  nomination  for  the 
same  high  office,  from  a  disorganizing  faction  in  a 
single  State;  but  who  now  doubts,  had  the  "proper 
circumstances"  arisen  by  the  admission  of /lis  dele- 
gates— yes,  sir,  emphatically /lisfZeZegaies — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  regular  delegation  chosen  by  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  State, — who  doubts,  I  repeat,  that 
his  delegates  icould  have  brought  forward  his  name; 
and  that,  had  the  Convention  been  pleased  to  nom- 
inate him,  he  would  have  accepted  the  nomination, 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  platform  there  laid  down.' 
And  then,  sir,  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  Abolitionists  and  Whigs, 
and  abandoned  to  its  fate.  The  whole  thing  would 
have  been  whistled  down  the  winds.  They  would 
have  declared,  as  did  Mr.  Cambreleng  at  Balti- 
more, that  they  had  not  desired  nor  intended  to 
make  it  a  test  question;  and  they  would  have 
proved  it  by  their  proceedings  at  Utica;  for  they 
there  declared  both  ways,  in  order  to  meet  any  pos- 
sible contingency.  Down  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  it  will  be  recollected  by  the 
whole  country  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  elder  had 
studiously  kept  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  a 
profound  secret,  so  far  as  the  public  were  advised, 
although  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  he  se- 
cretly favored  the  incendiary  and  disorganizing 
course  of  his  family  and  friends  under  his  imme- 
diate influence.  In  his  letter  to  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proviso.  But  since  the  results  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention  have  transpired,  the  proper 
circumstances  not  arising  there  to  bring  him  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  he  has  come  forth  from  his 
concealment,  and  at  a  single  bound — so  intolera- 
ble no  doubt  were  his  sufTering.s — outstripping  his 
erratic  son,  he  has  leaped  into  the  front  rank,  and 
now  forms  the  VAN-guard  of  a  faction,  whose 
movements  it  is  now  evident  his  hand  has  hereto- 
fore guided  in  secret,  and  whose  only  object  since 
its  first  incipient  stages  of  formation  has  been,  in  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  to  ruin,  if  it  could  not  rule,  the 
Democratic  party. 

Let  no  Democrat  be  deceived  as  to  the  object  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  in  their  disor- 
ganizing movements.  Whatever  specious  disguise 
may  be  thrown  around  them — whatever  pretence 
may  be  put  forth — whatever  "  free  soil  and  free 
labor"  song  maybe  chanted,  the  design,  the  end 
hoped  to  be  attained,  is  the  defeat  and  prostra- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party.  Viewing  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  his  present  position,  as  the  head,  embodi- 
ment, and  candidate  of  a  faction — a  faction  based 
upon  the  dark  spirit  of  abolition  and  anti-slavery 
agitation,  which  he  has  so  often  deprecated  and 
denounced — and  contrasting  it  with  his  position 
in  1843,  when  he  gave  the  following  pledge  and 
assurance  to  that  great  party  he  now  seeks  to 
destroy,  who  can  doubt  that  he  is  capable  of 
playing  out  the  game  of  defection  so  shamelessly 
commenced  at  any  sacrifice  of  fame  or  country.'' 
Standing  on  national  ground,  he  then  held  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"  Sliiname  and pretennons, however suhorifinute,  shallnever 
be  at  Ihe  disposal  of  any  person  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  dUtraction  or  division  in  the  Democratic  party,  and 
every  attempt  to  use  them  for  such  a  purpose,  whenever  and 
WHEREVER  made,  shall  be  arrested  by  an  interference  on  my 


part,  alike  prompt  and  decisive.  I  regard  the  Presidency  as  the 
higliest  and  most  honorable  of  political  distinctions,  but  it  is 
only  as  the  undocbted  and  free-will-offering  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Nation  that  I  would  accept  it." 

If  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  remaining  one  elevated 
sentiment,  one  patriotic  emotion — if  he  were  not 
utterly,  Iwpelessly  fallen — if  he  were  not  willing  to 
see  disaster  befall  this  glorious  Union,  and  to  riot 
in  his  country's  desolation,  would  he  not  redeem 
the  pledges  thus  solemnly  made?  Would  he  not 
say  to  his  followers,  that  peace  must  reign  in  the 
Democratic  ranks?  But  who  can  fathom  man's 
depravity,  or  the  depths  of  infamy  to  which  he  is 
capable  of  descending,  when  disappointed  am- 
bition excites  to  madness  a  spirit  of  revenge?  To 
accomplish  their  designs,  and  carry  out  their  un- 
holy purposes,  these  desperate  men  are  willing,  not 
only  to  sacrifice  all  the  great  Democratic  measures 
which  have  carried  the  country  forward  to  such 
unexampled  prosperity,  but  to  assail  ihe  integrity  of 
the  Union  itself. 

Sir,  they  have  invoked  the  name  of  Silas  Wright 
to  favor  their  unhallowed  schemes.  Let  Silas 
Wright  be  their  judge.  I  ask  for  them  no  deeper 
condemnation  than  that  to  which  he  has  consigned 
them: 

"  Let  us  (says  he)  cling  to  the  Constitution  and  the  LTnion 
as  the  surest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the  world." 

"  If  there  be  those  among  us  who,  misled  by  a  mistaken 
sympathy,  or  by  sudden  excitement  upon  any  subject,  are 
forgetful  of  their  obligations  to  the  whole  country,  to  tlie  Con 
stitution  and  the  Union,  let  us  use  every  effort  of  ppisuasioa 
and  example  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dangerous 
error.  If  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  private  interest,  peisonal 
ambition,  or  momenlary  political  success,  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment upon  the  public  passions,  to  treat  lightly  their  con- 
stitutional obligations,  to  foirient  sectional  jValou.-ies,  and 
raise  up  geographical  distinctions  within  the  Union,  let  the 
absence  of  our  countenance  and  support  convince  such  that 
the  personal  gratification  or  public  services  of  any  living  man 
are  not  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  harmony  of  the  country,  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  or  a  single  letter  in  the  list  of  our  constitutional  du- 
ties. 

"  Ifamongnstherebe  any  (which  Heaven  forbid  !)  who  are 
prepared,  for  any  earthly  object,  to  dismember  our  Confed- 
eracy, ai-id  destroy  that  Constitution  which  binds  us  together, 
LET  the  fate  of  AN  ARNOLD  BE  THEIRS,  and  let  the  detest- 
ation and  scorn  of  every  American  be  their  constant  com- 
panions, until,  life  him,  they  shall  abandon  a  country  whose 
rich  blessings  they  are  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy." 

Sir,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  the  American  people.  That 
"  peculiar  sagacity  which  belongs  to  them  will  dis- 
'  cover  the  real  nature  and  the  objects  of  these 
'  architects  of  ruin;  they  will  see  through  the  flimsy 
'  veil,  the  rabid  carcass  of  selfishness;  they  will 
'  follow  not  the  broken  and  scattered  leaders,  whose 
'  time  has  come  and  passed,  but  they  will  rally  in 
'  their  power  and  mighty  majesty  around  the 
'  Democratic  banner,  unfurled  by  their  representa- 
'  lives  at  Baltimore.  They  will  sustain  the  nomi- 
'  nations  there  made,  as  the  best  means  of  giving 
'  triumph  to  i-epublican  principles,  and  security  to 
'  that  Union  which  embraces  in  its  magic  circle  the 
'  millions  of  freemen  between  the  Atlantic  and 
'  Pacific,  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
'  perpetuity  to  that  Constitution  which  guaranties 
'  equality  to  all  the  Slates." 


NEW  MEXICO  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  F.  P.  STANTON, 

OF    TENNESSEE, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 
July  27,  1848. 
The  Message  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Boundaries 
of  the  Territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
being  under  consideration- 
Mr.  STANTON  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  message  before  you  natu- 
rally connects  itself  with  the  peace  message  which 
was  communicated  to  us  some  two  weeks  ago. 
The  manner  in  which  these  two  papers  have  been 
received  and  treated  here,  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite profound  surprise.  They  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  a  debate  in  which  the  widest  latitude,  not 
merely  of  subjects,  but  of  language  and  denuncia- 
tion, has  been  indulged.  We  have  had  the  merits 
of  this  Administration  so  fi-eely  canvassed,  that 
one  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  characterize  the 
President  as  "  Polk  the  mendacious,"  while  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  enter  boldly  into  the  party  ques- 
tions which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  country 
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in  the  approaching;  Presidential  election.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  other  genijemen,  1  propose  to 
enter  soniewhiit  into  this  general  tliscu-ssion. 

I  was  pariicularly  struck  with  the  warmth 
evinced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  and  Means,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  when  he  com- 
mented upon  the  letter  which  the  President  quotes 
as  having  been  written,  by  his  instructions,  in  reply 
to  one  from  the  Governor  of  Texas.  In  that  let- 
ter, the  President  declares  his  belief  that  Texas  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  territory  east  of  the  Bravo, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

The  honorable  chairman  entered  into  a  calcula- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.  He  proclaimed  that, 
according  to  ihe  President's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty,  the  part  of 
it  thus  proposed  to  be  yielded  to  Texas,  would  be 
worth  from  fifty  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 
The  gentleman  was  indignant  at  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  thePresidenl,andexclaimed, 
with  great  excitement,  "  How  dare  he  take  part 
with  Texas  against  the  Government,  whose  Presi- 
dent he  is  ?" 

When  1  reflected,  sir,  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, and  his  whole  party,  upon  a  similar  question, 
took  sides  with  Jt/exico  against  both  Texas  and  the 
United  States,  the  gentleman's  indignation  seemed 
to  me  to  be  even  ludicrous.  Whether  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  (I  believe  it  is 
right,)  I  imagine  there  is  some  little  difference  be- 
tween advocating  .he  claim  of  Texas  to  this  terri- 
tory, after  we  have  acquired  it  by  treaty,  and 
sustaining  that  of  the  enemy,  while  we  were  fight- 
ing for  it. 

If  the  President  would  yield  a  liberal  boundary 
to  Texas,  the  favor  is  extended  to  one  of  the  sister 
republics  of  this  Confederacy.  If  the  measure 
would  increase  the  power,  and  influence,  and  glory 
of  I  hat  Stale,  it  would  detract  nothing  from  the 
greatness  of  the  Union.  If  it  should  somewhat 
add  to  the  lustre  of  the  former  lone  star,  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  only  heighten  the  splendor  of 
the  whole  Federal  constellation. 

But  it  was  far  difterent  with  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  party.  In  time  of  war,  they 
did  not  scru|)le  to  advocate  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
not  only  to  this  territory,  but  even  to  that  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Bravo.  They  would  have 
shorn  our  country  of  strength  in  that  contest,  in 
order  to  confer  it  upon  the  enemy.  They  should 
take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  before  they 
speak  of  the  mote  in  ours. 

When  the  peace  message  was  sent  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  received  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  this  Chamber  in  a  similar  spirit.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  prominent  then  also,  as  it  is  perhaps  his  duty 
to  be,  considering  the  position  he  occupies.  He 
then  declared  he  would  never  consent  to  the  refer- 
ence of  that  important  message,  until  the  President 
would  first  inform  him  by  what  authority  he  had 
established  temporary  governments  in  the  con- 
quered territory.  This  was  an  extraordinary  an- 
nouncement. But  it  was  the  signal  of  opposition 
to  his  party,  and  accordingly,  to  this  day,  the 
important  subjects  of  that  message  have  not  been 
sent  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  this  House, 

The  President  informed  us,  that  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  peace,  his  power  to  maintain 
any  government  in  the  ceded  territories  had  ceased. 
The  people  were  without  government;  it  was  our 
duty  to  give  them  institutions  and  laws;  this  could 
only  be  done  by  the  reference  of  the  message  and 
the  consequent  action  of  the  various  committees. 
Yet  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  refuse  to  take 
this  indispensable  step  towards  the  performance  of 
a  solemn  duty. 

The  President  also  reminded  us  that  we  had 
procured  an  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  our 
plundered  citizens,  and  that,  by  the  treaty,  it  be- 
came our  duty  to  pay  them,  as  part  consideration 
f..r  the  territory  ceded.  A  board  of  commission- 
ers to  adjudicate  these  claims  was  recommended. 
These  demands  against  Mexico  were  part  of  the 
causes  which  induced  us  to  prosecute  the  war. 
We  have  fought  the  enemy,  and  poured  out  our 
blood  freely  to  obtain  justice  to  American  citizens, 
and  yet  gentlemen  are  here  quibbling  and  manoeu- 
vring to  avoid  the  final  measure  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  indemnity.  No  proposition  has  been 
made,  or  can  be  made,  until  the  reference  shall  be 
voted. 


But  the  message  further  informed  us  that  we 
had  acquired  some  important  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  much  valuable  commerce  was 
already  carried  on  through  those  ports.  It  was 
necessary,  without  delay,  to  extend  our  revenue 
laws  to  that  distant  quarter,  in  order  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  to  collect  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  it.  Yet  all  these  im- 
portant measures,  pressing  upon  us  with  the  weight 
of  a  great  emergency,  must  be  put  aside  and  de- 
layed for  factious  party  purposes. 

Sir,  we  have  been  presented  with  several  resolu- 
tions for  the  final  adjournment  of  Congress.  But, 
while  the  majority  of  this  House  have  twice  passed 
such  a  resolution,  they  have  done  nothing  to  make 
their  proposed  adjournment  possible,  unless  we 
should  determine  "to  go  home  without  doing  the 
most  indispensable  public  business.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  a  Democratic  Senate  to  send  down  to 
this  House  those  important  bills  in  reference  to  the 
new  territory,  which,  according  to  present  appear- 
ances, we  shall  never  get  from  our  own  commit- 
tees. 

I  understand  the  motive  for  these  proceedings. 
Gentlemen  are  anxious  to  make  the  Democrats  re- 
sponsible for  the  length  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
But  I  have  no  fears  that  the  people  will  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  game,  and  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment upon  it.  The  responsibility  will  fall  upon 
those  who  refuse  to  do  the  public  business. 

The  pretext  for  this  conduct,  as  avowed  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  is 
to  force  the  President  to  assign  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  established  temporary  government  in 
New  Mexico.  This  question,  and  that  respecting 
the  military  contributions  exacted  of  the  enemy, 
after  having  been  abandoned  or  overlooked  for 
many  months,  are  now  brought  forward  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  the  only  purpose  they 
can  possibly  serve  will  be  to  embarrass,  delay, 
and  perhaps  defeat,  the  most  important  and  neces- 
sary measures.  I  remember  well,  sir,  a  debate  in 
which  you  and  I  participated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  subject 
of  which  was  these  very  temporary  governments. 
The  members  of  the  Opposition  entered  into  that 
discussion  with  great  ardor.  But  their  spirits 
soon  flagged.  The  subject  was  dropped;  and  I  am 
sure,  not  only  this  House,  but  the  country,  was 
satisfied  that  the  objections  then  urged  were  not 
pressed,  only  because  they  could  not  be  sustained. 
From  that  time  to  this — a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  months — we  have  heatd  nothing  of  them. 
Mr.  SCHENCK  inquired  if  the  Democrats  had 
not  a  majority  of  about  seventy  in  that  Congress.' 
Mr.  STANTON.  Yes;  but  that  will  scarcely 
explain  the  sudden  and  complete  silence  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  animated  discussion  of  the  subject. 
And  besides,  you  have  had  the  majority  during 
this  Congress,  and  yet  the  subject  is  now  agitated 
for  the  first  time 

iMr.  SCHENCK.  I  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  information  on  this  subject  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  December  last.  It 
is  now  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  STANTON.  And  there  it  has  slept.  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  has  not  attempted  to  take  up 
his  resolution.  His  party  has  had  the  power  to 
pass  it  almost  at  any  time.  No,  sir;  these  excuses 
will  not  avail.  The  fact  stands  forth  undisputed 
and  indisputable,  that  'his  Whig  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, now,attheheelof  this  session,  charge 
the  President  with  the  commission  of  grave  and 
impeachable  crimes,  which  they  have  looked  on, 
in  silent  acquiescence,  for  eighteen  months.  While 
these  bold  usurpations  were  being  perpetrated  be- 
fore their  eyes,  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  them; 
they  proposed  no  measure  to  arrest  the  President 
in  his  unconstitutional  career.  It  is  now  only, 
when  the  war  has  ceased,  and  its  alleged  usurpa- 
tions with  it,  that  these  gentlemen  again  recur  to 
the  old  charges,  which,  after  having  been  faintly 
urged,  were  summarily  dropped  more  than  eighteen 
months  ago  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  only  «ne 
motive  for  this  course  of  proceeding.  It  must  be, 
to  embarrass  and  delay  other  measures,  to  wear 
away  the  remainder  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
and  to  avoid  the  settlement  of  questions  which  will 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  Presidential 
election. 

In  reference  to  the  military  contributions,  I  shall 
make  but  a  single  remark.     The  question  of  their 


legality  and  constitutionality  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  embarrassing  other  measures  admit- 
ted to  be  just  and  proper.  Such  is  the  only  object 
to  be  gained  by  the  discussion  of  that  question  here 
and  now.  If  gentlemen  had  been  serious  in  their 
denunciation  of  this  alleged  usurpation  by  the  Pres- 
ident, they  would  have  proposed  an  impeachment 
long  since.  Or,  if  they  had  not  resorted  to  this  ex  • 
treme  measure,  they  would  at  least  have  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  illegal 
exaction,  which  they  very  well  knew  to  be  in  op- 
eration during  the  war.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
stop  it.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  assert  that  they 
acquiesced.'  General  Scott,  the  great  Whig  gen- 
eral, established  a  system  of  contributions  before 
he  had  received  any  instructions  or  authority  froin 
the  Government.  We  have  his  judgment,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  the  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
proceeding.  He  is  a  great  military  commander, 
acquainted  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent 
nations.  He  believed  he  had  the  power  to  exact 
contributions.  If  he  could  do  so,  much  more  could 
the  President. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  have  gentlemen  been  so 
unwilling  to  permit  these  messages  to  have  the 
usual  reference.'  The  present  is  not  a  time  to  be 
consumed  in  idle  discussion.  Prompt  action  is  de- 
manded. Yet  I  can  readily  conceive  the  motive 
which  controls  the  Opposition  in  their  strange  pro- 
ceedings. There  are  some  things  in  the  peace 
message  which  gentlemen  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
people — at  least  without  an  effort  to  break  their 
force  upon  the  public  mind.  Yes,  sir;  the  picture 
there  presented  is  too  encouraging — too  glorious  to 
the  country  and  the  Administration  !  The  colors 
must  be  softened  and  dimmed  materially  before 
they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  the  pub- 
lic I 

But  the  great  facts  cannot  be  concealed  from  the 
people.  This  Administration,  and  the  Democratic 
party  which  has  sustained  it,  cannot  be  deprived 
of  the  credit  justly  due  to  them  for  the  magnificent 
results  of  the  policy  of  the  last  four  years.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Opposition  had  been  estimating  the 
public  debt  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  but 
now  we  have  its  exact  amount  stated  in  this  mes- 
sage at  sixty-five  millions  only,  including  the 
seventeen  millions  left  by  the  Tyler  Administra- 
tion. Great  financial  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments were  predicted;  and  the  tariff  of  1846  was 
pronounced  wholly  inadequate  to  the  emergency. 
But  all  these  sinister  predictions  have  been  falsi- 
fied. We  emerge  from  the  war,  with  the  public 
credit  unshaken,  aye,  even  firmer  and  better  than 
it  ever  has  been.  The  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  have  been  fully  realized;  and  thus 
the  great  free-trade  tariff  of  1846  has  vindicated 
its  immeasurable  superiority  over  the  antagonist 
system  of  1842.  And  now  the  President  tells  us, 
with  undeniable  truth,  that,  under  the  operation  of 
the  existing  Democratic  system,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  public  debt  can  be  paid  off 
before  its  maturity,  from  the  accruing  revenue, 
without  any  additional  taxation.  I  repeat,  sir,  that 
this  is  a  splendid  picture  of  prosperity,  to  succeed 
that  uninterrupted  series  of  glorious  achievements 
and  brilliant  victories  which  have  marked  the  war 
from  its  commencement. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  have  opposed 
everything,  and  predicted  all  kinds  of  ruin  and 
disgrace  to  the  country,  should  endeavor  to  coun- 
teract the  impression  which  the  full  and  fair  an- 
nouncement of  these  focts  is  calculated  to  produce. 
They  seek  to  diminish  the  estimated  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  new  territory.  But  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  betrays  a 
lurkingdistrustof  his  own  judgment  upon  this  sub- 
ject, when  he  works  himself  into  a  rage  at  the  pros- 
pect of  yielding  to  Texas  the  territory  as  far  as  the 
Bravo.  There  would  scarcely  be  so  deep  a  solicitude 
in  this  respect,  if  that  territory  were  really  so  worth- 
less as  gentlemen  pretend  to  think  it.  No!  It  is 
far  from  being  worthless.  Its  value  to  our  people 
can  hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars,  and  time  will 
convince  all  men  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  To 
the  test  of  time— and  no  very  long  time  either— I 
appeal  with  confidence. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Coll.4mer] 
adoptecf  another  mode  of  depreciating  the  value  of 
this  great  acquisition.  He  relates  the  anecdote  of 
the  alchemist  who  was  seeking  the  universal  sol- 
vent— a  fluid  which  was  to  dissolve  every  other 
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substance.  A  friend  inquired  what  he  would  keep 
it  in;  and  then  for  the  first  time  did  the  wise  chem- 
ist discover  the  folly  of  his  efforts.  So,  says  the 
gentleman,  in  this  new  territory,  we  have  the 
universal  solvent,  which  is  to  destroy  everything:. 
What  shall  we  do  with  it?     How  shall  we  keep  it? 

Now,  sir,  I  think  the  gentleman  will  find  this 
important  acquisition  a  very  powerful  solvent;  but 
it  will  be  a  solvent  only  of  the  Whig  party.  Yes, 
sir,  the  late  war — c.ommenced  by  the  enemy — on 
our  part,  prosecuted  with  unexampled  vigor  and 
success — attended  with  the  proudest  and  noblest 
achievements,  which  have  exalted  our  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world — and  concluded  upon 
terms  which  secure  us  ample  indemnity,  and  pre- 
serve our  honor  intact, — this  war,  thus  conducted 
and  ended,  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
Whig  party  at  home,  and  amidst  disastrous  finan- 
cial convulsions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet 
leaving  us  with  the  highest  public  credit  and  the 
most  flourishing  revenues — all  this,  or  somethin|j 
else  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  has  indeed 
proved  the  "  universal  solvent"  to  the  Wliig  party, 
and  has  already  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in 
dissolving  the  ligaments  of  principle  by  which  the 
elements  of  that  party  have  heretofore  been  held 
together.  To  this  phenomenon  I  shall  direct  the 
balance  of  my  remarks.  It  is  rather  a  change  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  fully  warranted 
by  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

The  Whig  party  has  resolved  to  enter  into  this 
canvass,  without  any  declaration  of  principles, 
without  any  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  policy 
which  they  propose  to  substitute  for  that  which 
has  been  so  successful  under  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. Not  only  did  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention adjourn  without  erecting  any  political  plat- 
form, biy.  General  Taylor  himself  has  emphati- 
cally declared,  in  a  public  letter,  that  he  will  make 
no  declaration  of  his  principles.  I  have  been  an 
attentive  listener  to  the  debates  in  this  House,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Senate.  Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  wring  from  the  supporters  of  General 
Taylor  an  avowal  of  his  principles  upon  the  most 
important  questions.  These  attempts  have  failed 
in  every  instance.  Instead  of  making  an  open 
and  honest  avowal  of  principles,  gentlemen  here 
liave  cunnint.'ly  evaded  the  questions,  and  resorted 
to  bold  attack.';  upon  the  platfoim  which  the  Demo- 
cra'ic  Convention  did  erect,  and  upon  the  princi- 
ples which  General  Cass  has  freely  avowed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  wily  political  game  by 
our  adversaries,  we  have  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  audacious  attempts  to  de- 
ceive and  impose  upon  an  honest  people.  I  have 
before  me  the  speech  of  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clayton,]  in  which  this 
bold  assumption  is  paraded  in  glaring  capitals,  and 
made  the  text  of  the  whole  harangue: 

"General  Tiivlor,  thf-n,  stfiniis  b'>fnre  the  omintrv  not 
inert-lv  a^  n  VVhk',  hut  as  THE  GMEAT  liEPRESENT- 
ATIVE  AND  CHAMl'IOV  OF  THK  PR:NCrPLE  OF 
THE  RIGHT  OF  MAN  TO  SELF-GOVERNME  \IT.» 

The  right  of  man  to  self-government,  forsooth  ! 
Now,  what  is  this  right?  Is  it  to  be  secured  by 
voting  for  a  man  whose  opinions,  and  principles, 
and  qualifications  for  the  Presidency  are  wholly 
unknown  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  vote 
blindly  for  him?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  always  here- 
tofore of  opinion  that  self-oovernment  required 
thought,  intelligence,  discrimination,  and  that  it 
involved  the  necessity  of  settled  opinions  upon  great 
questions  of  governmental  policy.  I  thought,  when 
a  freeman  undertook  to  exercise  the  sacred  privi- 
lege of  self-government,  he  always  proposed  to 
himself  an  object  to  be  accomplished — some  great 
system  of  wise  policy  to  be  promoted.  But  now, 
it  seems,  self-government  consists  in  blindly  voting 
for  a  candidate  who  advocates  no  policy  and  de- 
clares no  opinions! — in  taking  up  a  successful  mil- 
itary chieftain,  making  a  popular  idol  of  him,  and 
placing  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  his  hands, 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  proposes  to  conduct  the  Government,  if  elevated 
to  the  Executive  chair!  There  was  a  time,  sir, 
when  eminent  Whig  statesmen  considered  this  so 
far  from  being  legitimate  self-government,  that  they 
declared  "  WAR,  PESTILENCE,  AND  FAM- 
INE" to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  it.  The  Whig 
parly  generally  concurred  in  this  sentiment.  But 
now  this  old  principle  of  that  party  has  vanished 
at  the  touch  of  the  universal  solvent ! 


In  France,  recently,  when  arms  were  clashing 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  thousands  of  bad  citi- 
zens had  banded  together  to  overturn  the  regular 
Government,  a  military  man  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  Republic.  He  crushed  the  attempted 
revolution,  and  the  gutters  of  Paris  were  flooded 
with  the  blood  of  the  French  people.  Trouble  is 
still  threatened,  and  General  Cavaignac  continues 
to  be  the  President  of  France.  No  less  than  four 
generals  are  in  bis  cabinet,  and  this  "  bundle  of 
swords"  is  suspended  over  the  heads  of  that  un- 
happy nation.  The  emerjrency  justified  this  pro- 
ceeding in  France.  But  where  is  the  circumstance, 
in  the  condition  of  our  country,  which  induces  the 
Whigs,  in  opposition  to  their  long-cherished  prin- 
ciples, now  to  select  a  mere  military  man,  without 
civil  qualifications,  fresh  from  fields  of  blood,  to 
be  clothed  with  the  executive  power  of  this  great 
country?  Was  it  self-government  in  France  when 
General  Cavaignac  was  invested  with  dictatorial 
powers?  Will  there  be  legitimate  self  government 
here  if  General  Taylor  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  without  any  pledges  or  dec- 
larations of  opinion? 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  this  modest  claim  that 
General  Taylor  is  the  "  representative  and  cham- 
pion of  the  right  of  man  to  self-government,"  is 
based  upon  his  alleged  peculiar  views  in  reference 
to  the  veto  power.  Gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of 
representing  this  power  as  monarchical  in  its  char- 
acter, and  frequent  references  are  made  to  the  ab- 
solute veto  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  which 
they  truly  allege  has  not  been  exercised  for  centu- 
ries. But  this  is  a  total  misunderstanding  of  this 
feature  of  our  Constitution.  Our  President  has  no 
absolute  veto  of  bills  passed  by  Congress.  But  the 
Constitutior)  has  wi.sely  made  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  every  bill  which  may  be 
passed  by  the  two  Houses.  He  must  approve, 
or  he  must  not;  he  cannot  escape  the  alternative. 
Upon  his  conscience — upon  his  high  responsibility 
to  the  people,  he  is  bound  to  consider  every  act  of 
Congress,  and  to  give  or  refuse  his  sanction  to  it. 
I  ask,  if  this  was  intended  to  be  a  mere  idle  cere- 
mony— if  it  was  intended  the  President  should  ex- 
ercise no  discretion,  but  sign  all  bills,  whether  in 
his  conscience  he  approved  them  or  not?  No! 
This  would  be  a  gross  perversion  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution.  When  the  President 
refuses  to  sign  a  bill,  it  goes  back  to  Congress,  and 
if  it  fails  to  receive  the  vote  of  two-thirds,  the  Con- 
stitution says  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  The  President's 
action  in  this  matter  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  vote  which  the  Constitution  requires  him  to  give. 
After  he  has  given  that  vote,  the  Constitution  dis- 
poses of  the  measure.  The  President  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  votes,  in  his  peculiar  sphere,  as  we  are 
responsible  for  ours. 

It  must  be  remembered,  sir,  that  the  President  is 
the  representative  of  the  people  as  well  as  we.  Al- 
though electoral  colleges  intervene  in  his  election, 
the  people,  nevertheless,  always  understand  that 
they  are  voting  directly  for  a  particular  man.  A 
majority  of  this  House  does  not  always  represent 
a  Kiajority  of  the  people — I  mean,  are  not  neces- 
sarily elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Give 
me  the  power  to  gerrymander  the  Stales  as  I  please, 
and  I  can  elect  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  the 
votes  of  a  lean  minority  of  the  people.  Then,  sir, 
the  veto  power  of  the  President  is  designed  to  oper- 
ate as  a  check  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  as  more  certainly  to  secure  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  wisliesand  opinions  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  Constitution.  It 
ought  not  to  be  stricken  out.  The  power  has  been 
freely  used  by  the  Presidents,  commencing  with 
Washington;  and  I  believe  it  has  not  been  abused 
half  so  often  as  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have 
abused  their  power  of  voting.  Although  1  have 
differed  in  opmion  with  Mr.  Polk  as  to  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  his  vetoes  were  based,  I  be- 
lieve that,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  war 
on  our  hands,  and  the  necessity  for  creating  a  pub- 
lic debt  to  carry  it  on,  even  they  will  be  approved 
by  the  judgment  of  the  people;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  will  concur  in  Mr.  Polk's  extreme  views 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  those  measures. 

But,  sir,  an  act  of  gross  deception  is  attempted 
in  reference  to  General  Taylor's  opinions  on  this 
subject.  Gentlemen  here  would  have  us  believe 
that  their  candidate  has  avowed  a  distinct  opposi- 


tion to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  These  gen- 
tlemen do  not  tell  us  whether  General  Taylor  will 
veto  this  or  that  measure,  nor  whether  he  will  ad- 
vocate this  or  that  policy.  But  they  attempt  to 
infer,  from  the  vague  expressions  of  the  Allison 
letter,  that  he  will  not  do  what  the  Constitution 
requires  every  President  to  do — that  is,  to  deter- 
mine, upon  every  bill,  whether  he  can  approve  it, 
consistently  with  his  views  of  the  public  good. 
But  this  is  an  utter  mistake.  General  Taylor  has 
taken  no  such  ground.  He  declares,  in  his  Allison 
letter,  that  he  will  approve  all  bills  except  when 
"  clearly  vnconslitutional,"  or  passed  with  "mani- 
fest haste  and  loant  of  consideration."  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  haste  and  want  of 
consideration?  Certainly,  the  President.  If  a  bill 
should  appear  to  him  to  be  wrong  and  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  though  it  had  been  hung  up  in 
Congress  for  months,  would  he  not  be  justified  in 
declaring  it  to  have  been  passed  without  due  "  con- 
sideration ?"  And  thus,  it  would  come  at  last  down 
to  this  point,  that  if  the  President  believes  the  bill 
right,  he  will  approve;  if  the  contrary,  he  will  not 
approve.  And  if  "  haste  or  consideration"  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  time  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  debate  upon  any  given  bill,  I  am  very 
sure  that  almost  every  measure  passed  here  might 
be  pronounced  hasty  and  unconsidered.  ' 

This  boasted  principle,  then,  upon  which  so 
much  is  claimed  for  General  Taylor,  does  not  de- 
serve the  name.  It  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  principle.  It  is  a  vague  declaration,  which  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  views 
or  wishes  of  each  one  who  attempts  to  construe  it. 
Let  the  friends  of  General  Taylor  no  longer  flaunt 
this  idle  and  empty  declaration  in  our  face,  and 
pietend  that  it  has  substance  sufficient  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  great  political  campaign. 

The  futility  and  utter  insufficiency  of  this  pre- 
tended principle,  as  a  guide  for  the  people,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  acknowledged  ignorance  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  respecting  the  opinions  of 
General  Taylor,  on  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day.  Tiiere  is  one  question,  sir, 
of  overwhelming  importance,  upon  which  it  is  due 
to  the  people — it  is  due  to  the  Southern  people 
especially — that  General  Taylor's  opinions  should 
be  explicitly  known.  Will  he  veto  any  proposi- 
tion containing  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso? I  heard  this  question  propoutided  in  this 
House,  some  time  since,  to  one  of  my  colleagues, 
[Col.  Haskell.]  To  my  utter  astonishment,  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  know.  Southern  gentlemen, 
then,  are  supporting  General  Taylor  for  the  Presi- 
dency without  having  the  slightest  assurance  that 
the  rights  of  the  South  will  be  protected  by  his 
election.  Northern  gentlemen,  however,  entertain, 
or  pretend  to  entertain,  well-settled  opinions  on 
this  subject.  I  know  not  what  assurance  they 
have  received  beyond  that  contained  in  the  cele- 
brated Signal  letter.  But  as  General  Taylor  some- 
times writes  letters  and  requests  them  not  to  be 
published,  he  may  have  given  some  secret  and 
satisfactory  pledges  to  these  gentlemen.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  themselves  satisfied, 
and  are  seeking  to  instill  the  same  confidence  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  North.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmun,]  in  a 
letter  some  time  since  addressed  to  his  constituents, 
and  extensively  published,  made  the  following  dec- 
laration is  reference  to  General  Taylor: 

"  His  declared  sentiments  are  a  guarantee  that  he  will 
never  in  the  slightest  manner  interfere  with  the  action  of 
Congress,  when  it  shall  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
our  newly-acquired  territories." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  declarations  sent  to  the  North. 
And  Southern  gentlemen  here,  upon  this  floor,  ad- 
mit that  they  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  !  Will 
this  be  satisfactory  to  the  Southern  people  ?  Is  this 
the  mode  in  which  their  dearest  riglits  are  to  be 
secured  and  protected  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  this  will 
never  meet  their  just  expectations.  They  will  de- 
mand something  more  than  this.  In  my  opinion, 
no  Southern  man  will  dare  to  stand  before  his  peo- 
ple and  tell  them  he  does  not  know  what  General 
Taylor  will  do  on  this  vital  question.  They  will 
require  to  be  informed — they  must  know — iheyivill 
know,  before  they  will  give  their  votes  for  the 
Presidency  to  any  living  man.  When  Northern 
men  allege,  upon  good  grounds,  that  General 
Taylor  will  abandon  the  South  and  support  their 
views — when,  in  their  written  documents,  they 
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proclaim  this  to  the  world,  Southern  men  must  be 
prepared  to  deny  and  to  disprove  it,  if  they  expect 
te  be  tolerated  by  their  constituents.  There  must 
be  no  deception — no  double-dealing  here.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death — a  matter  of  safety,  of 
pride,  of  honor, — and  the  Soul'i  will  permit  no  man 
to  trifle  with  interests  of  such  magnitude.  Let  not 
Southern  gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  No  heroic 
actions,  no  laurels  of  victory,  no  military  glory, 
can  ever  conceal  the  fatal  defect  here,  if  all  be  not 
fair,  and  open,  and  honest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  much  of  the  two 
editions  of  the  life  of  General  Cass  published  at 
the  Globe  office  in  this  city.  Gentlemen  have  en- 
deavored to  make  some  party  capital  out  of  an 
imaginary  fraud,  pretended  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  those  two  publications.  But,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  material  difference,  and  certainly  nothing 
contradictory,  in  the  character  of  the  documents. 
They  were  not  designed  for  different  sections  of 
the  country;  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they 
were  sent  indiscriminately  to  all  quarters. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  party  which  raised  such  a  clamor  upon 
this  trifling  discovery  could  not  themselves  be 
guilty  of  the  slightest  impropriety  of  a  similar 
kind.  An  honest  man  might  be  justly  surprised, 
if,  after  this,  he  should  find  any  fraud  attempted 
to  be  perpetrated  by  the  Whigs.  Now,  sir,  if 
you  will  step  down  stairs  into  the  folding-room  of 
this  Capitol,  you  will  find  thousands  of  a  certain 
document  there,  in  preparation  for  distribution, 
which  I  will  warrant  was  never  designed  to  be  read 
in  the  South.  Here  is  the  title  of  this  precious 
pamphlet:  "■  Please  circulate.'^  "  Reasons  good  and 

TRUE  FOR  SUPPORTING  THE  NOMINATION  OF  GEN- 
ERAL Zachart  Taylor."  In  looking  over  this 
document,  I  find  that  it  contains  the  letter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  generally 
known  as  "honest  John."  It  also  contains  a 
celebrated  letter  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  [Truman  Smith.]  And  last,  but 
not  least,  comes  an  appendix,  in  which  the  letter 
of  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb  is  made  to  figure  ex- 
tensively. In  that  letter  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  General  Taylor's  opinions: 

"  With  regard  to  slavery,  and  extension  of  territory,  I 
assure  you,  that  neither  for  a  slave-market  nor  any  otiier 
object  was  General  Taylor  in  favor  of  conquest  and  annex- 
ation. He  was  not  in  favor  of  receiving  Texas  into  nur 
Union,  nor  in  favor  of  the  recent  war  with  Mexico.  The 
only  evidence  of  his  being  in  favor  of  slavery,  that  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of,  was  the  fact  that  he  did  what  every  man  at 
tlie  South  nuist  do,  if  he  would  have  servants,  viz  :  either 
own  or  hire  slaves.  I  do  well  remember  that  a  part  at  least 
of  the  colored  people  living  in  his  family  could  read  well, 
and  were  very  pious.  I  never  heard  a  word  from  the  Gen- 
eral in  favor  of  the  slave  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
decided  preference  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
North. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  General  Taylor  should  be  made  out  a 
pro-slavery  m.in  because  his  Government  keeps  him  at  the 
South,  or  for  the  wrong  of  allowing  his  plantation  to  be  on 
the  Mississippi,  instead  of  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
We  are  allowed  to  hang  no  man  upon  an  inference. 

"  I  assure  you  that,  if  elected,  be  will  do  more  for  peace 
and  emancipation  than  any  northern  man  would  be  allowed 
10  do." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  statement  of  one  of  those  canting 
hypocrites,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  pervert  the  in- 
fluence of  their  sacred  olfice  to  the  foulest  party 
purposes,  endorsed  and  sent  out  from  this  Capitol 
by  thousands,  under  the  frank  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. For  what  market  are  these  missiles  in- 
tended? Will  any  portion  of  them  be  sent  into 
the  slaveholding States.'  Not  one!  Will  you  dare 
to  tell  the  southern  people,  that  General  Taylor 
has  "a  decided  preference  for  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  North?"  Will  you  insult  them 
by  the  assertion,  that  a  man  who  owns  two  or 
three  hundred  slaves  is  not  "a  pro-slavery  man, 
because  his  Government  keeps  him  at  the  South," 
and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  be  a  slaveholder, 
against  his  own  pious  inclination?  No,  sir!  You 
will  not  publish  these  things  in  the  South.  The 
reverend  author  of  them  knows  too  well  in  what 
latitude  they  will  flourish  best,  and  bear  most  fruit. 
And  those  who  send  forth  these  papers  from  this 
Capitol  have  a  very  clear  instinct  as  to  the  direc- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  them.  Yes,  sir; 
this  is  only  a  legitimate  part  of  that  game  of  de- 
ception by  which  either  the  North  or  the  South, 
or  both,  are  to  be  cheated  and  defrauded,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  coming  election.  Southern  men  will 
not  answer  for  General  Taylor's  opinions;  northern 
men  assert  their  belief  that  he  will  not  veto  a  bill 
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containing  the  "  Wilmot  proviso."  What  north- 
ern man  on  this  floor  has  yet  denied  this,  or  will 
dare  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  ASHMUN  stood  up  to  answer;  but  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  answer  first, 
whether  General  Cass  was  in  favor  of  extending 
slavery  into  territory  now  free? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  have  his  declaration  here. 
[He  paused  to  look  among  the  papers  on  his  desk.] 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  No  dodging.  1  want  the 
gentleman  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  STANTON.  General  Cass  never  dodges 
— not  even  the  letters  of  his  friends,  when  the  post- 
age is  not  paid.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely, by  reading  from  the  well-known  letter  to 
Mr.  Nicholson.     General  Cass  says: 

"  Briefly,  then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  juris- 
diction by  Congress  over  this  subject ;  and  T  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  to  the  people  of  any  territory  which  may  be  here- 
after acquired,  the  right  to  resulate  it  for  themselves,  under 
the  general  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Because,  1st,  I 
do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  requisite 
power  to  Congress,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  conceive  that  these  sentences  of  General  Cass's 
letter,  besides  others  contained  in  it,  are  altogether 
explicit.  They  are  sufficient  for  me,  and  for  the 
South. 

Mr.  ASHMUN.  Is  General  Cass  in  favor  of 
the  compromise  which  has  been  lately  proposed  on 
this  subject,  which  gives  the  whole  thing  into  the 
hands  of  Congress? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  understand  the  compromise 
bill  very  differently;  for,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  sentiments  declared  by 
General  Cass.  In  that  bill,  Congress  does  not 
propose  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but 
prohibits  the  Territorial  Governments  from  doing 
so.  If  the  compromise  is  to  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  of  course  Congress  will  not  attempt  to  vio- 
late it  by  any  further  legislation.  Now,  Genei-al 
Cass  says  Congress  has  no  power  to  do  so.  He 
also  says:  "In  various  respects,  the  Territories 
'  differ  from  the  States.  Some  of  their  rights  are 
'  inchoate,  and  they  do  not  possess  the  peculiar  atlri- 
'  butes of  sovereignty."  In  another  place,  speaking 
of  the  same  subject,  he  says:  "They  can  do  so, 
at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  their  political  independence  is 
recognized  by  their  admission  into  the  Union.'^  It  is 
clear  that  General  Cass  does  not  contemplate  any 
legislation  by  the  Territories  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, until  they  shall  become  States.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is  in  precise  conformity  to  the  compromise 
bill  of  the  Senate. 

Will  the  gentleman  now  tell  us  General  Taylor's 
position  on  the  compromise,  or  on  any  other  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. ASHMUN.  Idon'tknowGeneralTaylor's 
opinions  on  any  domestic  question.  [Laughter.] 
I  suppose  that  General  Taylor,  living  in  the  section 
of  country  where  he  does,  maintains  those  opin- 
ions which  belong  generally  to  enlightened,  hon- 
est, patriotic,  and  moral  men  of  the  South.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  maintains  an  opinion  in- 
consistent with  his  published  declarations.  I  do 
not  believe  that,  if  the  people,  by  the  act  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  should  refuse  to  ex- 
tend slavery  into  Territories  now  free,  he  would 
resist  such  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  Can 
you  say  as  much  for  General  Cass? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  have  already  said  precisely 
the  contrary. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  prominent 
personage,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  of 
vital  importance.  How  stands  Millard  Fill- 
more upon  the  principle  of  the  "Wilmot  proviso?" 
I  assert  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it.  And  I  now  call 
upon  any  gentleman  from  the  North  to  deny  this 
if  he  can.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  are 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  who  know  his 
opinions  well.  1  challenge  any  one  of  them  to  rise 
here  and  deny  what  I  have  asserted.  I  pause  for  a 
reply.  No  man  denies  it.  I  challenge  any  north- 
ern man  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  this  of  Mr. 
Fillmore.     Not  one  of  you  ventures  to  deny  it. 

I  now  ask  any  southern  man  to  deny  that  I 
have  truly  stated  Mr.  Fillmore's  opinions.  You 
are  all  silent. 

Mr.  GAYLE  said  he  would.  He  would  ask 
the  gendeman  from  Tennessee  a  question.  [Laugh- 
ter suppressed.]  He  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  he  would 
ask  him,  in  his  turn,  whether  he  ever  knew  Mr. 
Fillmore  to  vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  ? 


Mr.  STANTON.  I  have  appealed  in  vain  for 
an  answer,  both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  I 
have,  therefore,  the  right  to  assume,  what  no  man 
on  this  floor  dares  to  deny,  that  Millard  Fill- 
more i.s  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The 
fact  stands  admitted  by  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  DUER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  don't  give  way  for  ques- 
tions. Let  gentlemen  answermy  questions  if  they 
can.  Let  them  answer  for  their  effort  to  make 
the  people  vole  for  a  man  whose  principles  are 
unknown  or  misrepresented. 

Mr.  DUER,  (raising  his  voice  above  "  the  noise 
and  confusion.")  Will  the  gentleman  answer  me 
whether  it  is  a  principle  with  his  party  to  vote  for 
no  man  who  is  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  have  propounded  plain 
questions,  and  I  am  determined  that  gentlemen 
shall  not  avoid  them  by  making  other  questions. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  stand  the  States  of  this 
Union  in  regard  to  slavery  ?  We  have  fifteen  slave 
States,  and  fifteen  free,  represented  each  by  thirty 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  Vice  President  to 
be  elected  in  November  next  will  occupy  the  chair 
of  that  important  body;  and  all  questions,  when 
there  is  a  tie,  must  be  decided  by  his  casting  vote. 
And  yet  southern  gentlemen  are  calling  upon  their 
people  to  support,  for  the  second  office  in  the 
Government,  a  man  who  is  here,  to-day,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  utterly  hostile  to  their  interests!  For 
Vice  President,  one  known  to  be  against  us;  for 
President,  one  who  is  claimed  to  be  so,  without  any 
contradiction^  either  by  his  friends  or  himself — 
these  are  the  men  presented  for  the  votes  of  the 
southern  people,  and  sustained  by  the  efforts  of 
southern  Whigs! 

I  wish  to  refer  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  one  more 
subject,  and  to  read  another  short  quotation  from 
the  Whig  electioneering  document  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  It  is  only  from  these  documents 
that  we  can  get  any  kind  of  insight  into  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  party  which  supports  General 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency.  I  read  a  passage  from 
the  letter  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, [Mr.  Truman  Smith,]  which  runs  thus: 

"  The  former  we  haoe  fortunatehj  done  by  nominating 
General  Zachary  Taylor  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency ; 
and  if  we  elect  him — as  I  doubt  not  we  shall — nothing  will 
remain  for  us  hut  to  convince  our  fellow-citizens  ofttie  West, 
Northwest,  and  Southwest,  by  liberal  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  tlie  puhlic  lands,  and.  on  liarbor  and  river  improvements , 
that  we  are  their  true  friends,  in  order  to  give  us  a  permanent 
ascendency  in  the  Government.  F/)r  my  part,  I  am  resolved 
that  the  public  lands  shall  no  longer  be  a  great  corruption 
fund,  to  be  used  by  demagogues  for  mischievous  political 
purposes  ;  and  I  intend  hereafter  to  vole  liberal  appropria- 
tions lor  such  objects  as  shall  appear  to  be  useful  or  import- 
ant to  the  West." 

Here  is  something  new  indeed.  General  Tay- 
lor has  not  made  known  his  opinions  ia  reference 
to  the  public  lands;  but  this  honorable  gentle- 
man, one  of  his  most  prominent  friends,  informs 
us  that  hereafter  he  intends  to  adopt  "  liberal  le- 
gislation on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands." 
And  for  what  purpose?  Impelled  by  what  mo- 
tive? "  To  convince  our  felloio-cilizens  of  the  West, 
Jforthioest,  and  Southioest,  that  we  are  their  true 
friends;"  and  in  order  "  to  give  us  a  permanent  as- 
cendency in  the  Government!"  I  am  amazed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  bold  audacity  of  this  declaration. 
Avowedly,  the  object  is  notr^ie  public  good,  but  the 
desire  for  office  and  power !  :l''or  this  purpose,  an  im- 
portant change  of  policy  ispromiseii.'  I  say,  a  change! 
That  honorable  gentleman  has  never  yet  voted  for 
the  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  or 
for  any  of  those  great  measures  in  reference  to 
them,  which  the  western  people  have  demanded 
as  "  liberal"  and  just.  The  Whig  party  has  gen- 
erally voted  against  them.  The  votes  of  that  whole 
party,  to  a  man,  are  recorded  againsi  the  gradua- 
tion bill  of  the  last  Congress.  And  now  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  avows  his  determination 
to  change  his  policy !  Does  he  suppose  the  west- 
ern people  will  believe  him?  Does  he  imagine 
they  will  be  so  easily  duped,  as  to  take  to  their 
confidence,  as  "  true  friends,"  those  who  have  al- 
ways been  against  them  ?  Does  he  dream  that  we 
will  o-ive  "a  permanent  ascendency  in  the  Govern- 
ment" to  those  whose  conduct  has  never  heretofore 
entitled  Ihein  to  our  confidence?  The  bait,  sir,  is 
rather  too  plain  to  be  caught  at,  even  by  the  silliest 
gudgeon  in  the  West.    When  we  wish  to  secure 
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the  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  just,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  it  by  the  election  of  those  who  have 
always  advocated  them,  and  not  by  that  of  men 
who  promise  now  to  do  what  they  have  heretofore 
always  resisted. 

Something  was  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reference  to  a  certain  published  letter  of  your 
own.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  read  a 
very  short  extract,  as  follows: 

"The  Wliigs  of  the  Union  can  electGeneral  Taylor  Pres- 
idpnt  of  the  United  States  if  they  will.  They  can  elect  no- 
body else." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
where  you  get  the  certain  information  that  the 
Whigs  can  electGeneral  Taylor;  and,in  thesecond, 
why  they  can  elect  nobody  else.  But  I  do  not 
presume  to  catechize  you,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  reply.  Perhaps  that  would  be  undig- 
nified, sitting  as  you  do  in  that  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  said  the  Chair  has  the  right  to 
answer,  and  avails  himself  of  it  to  say,  that  the 
argument  in  the  letter  referred  to  was,  that  the 
Whigs  could  elect  nobody  but  a  regularly-nomi- 
nated candidate. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  wasgoingtoanswertheques- 
tion  for  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  state  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  the  foundation  of  your  opinion.  What- 
ever you  may  think,  sir,  1  know  there  are  many  who 
consider  General  Taylor's  strength  to  consist  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  opinions,  or  that  his  opinions  are 
unknown.  And  the  various  matters  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  my  remarks,  evince  plainly  that 
the  plan  of  the  Whig  campaign  of  this  year  is  to 
make  General  Taylor  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order 
to  elect  him  President.  He  is  justly  entitled  to 
gratitude  and  high  reputation  as  a  military  man; 
and  your  hope  and  expectation  are,  to  sink  all  con- 
siderations of  public  policy,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  ex- 
citement to  carry  the  people  in  his  favor.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  at  this  moment — the 
proud  moment  of  triumph  for  every  cherished 
Democratic  principle — the  old  Whig  policy  could 
not  stand  before  the  public  judgment.  Hence  it 
is  that  "  the  Whigs  can  elect  no  other  man."  No 
man  of  known  Whig  opinions  will  venture  upon 
the  hopeless  contest.  Concealment,  deception,  and 
fraud  as  to  principles,  with  some  little  glory,  won 
in  a  war  which  they  themselves  have  characterized 
as  "  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary" — these 
seem  to  be  the  whole  foundation  for  that  hope  of 
success  which  your  party  has  so  vauntingly  pro- 
claimed. November  will  test  the  strength  of  that 
hollow  reliance,  and^to  that  decisive  test  I  now 
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Mr.  HALL  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  would,  no  doubt,  appear 
singular  to  a  stranger  to  learn,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  protracted  debate,  not  one 
word  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  Oregon.  We  have  discussed  subjects 
concerning  ourselves  alone,  and  have  overlooked, 
or  disregarded,  as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  interests 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  living  in  the  Oregon 
Territory.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  remarks  I 
shall  offer,  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  line  of  ar- 
gument pursued  by  others,  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  one  or  two  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  our  friends  who  dwell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  years  those  people  have  been  without  the 
pale  of  our  jurisdiction,  because  Great  Britain  pre- 
tended title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  re- 
siding. But  now,  fortunately,  all  difficulties  from 
that  quarter  are  at  an  end,  and  we  are  left  free  to 
pursue  such  a  course,  with  regard  to  Oregon,  as 
may  be  dictated  by  justice  and  right.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  American  settlers  in  Oregon 
renew  their  calls  upon  us  for  protection,  and  en- 
treat us  to  extend  over  them  the  shield  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws.  Shall  those  calls  and  those 
entreaties  be  received,  as  heretofore,  with  indif- 


ference? Shall  we  leave  the  people  of  Oregon  law- 
less and  defenceless.'  or  shall  we  recognize  them 
as  members  of  our  great  family,  and  give  them 
the  peace,  quiet,  and  safety,  ever  inseparable  from 
civil  government?  The  population  of  Oregon  ex- 
ceeds twenty  thousand  souls.  Such  a  number  of 
civilized  people  cannot  live  together  without  laws. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  laws  can  be  established  in 
American  Oregon  only  by  our  authority.  But  I 
do  assert,  that  such  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Oregon.  It  is  true,  that  our  citizens 
there  have  established  a  temporary  government  at 
their  own  instance;  but  it  is  equally  ti'ue,  that 
many  of  the  people  of  Oregon  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  government;  many  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it  at  all.  At  this  very  moment  it  may  be 
abolished,  and  wild,  unrestrained  anarchy  pre- 
vail in  that  far-off  land.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  let- 
ter from  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  intelligent,  and  influential  citizens  of 
Oregon._  The  letter  is  dated  17ih  of  September, 
1847,  and  contains  the  following  passage: 

"  The  people  are  setting  tired  of  our  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  there  are  many  who  refuse  to  recognize  this  gov- 
ernment at  all,  and  say  they  will  wait  until  the  United  States 
come,"  &.C.  "  When  the  news  reached  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  nothing  for  us,  I  assure  you  there  was  much 
complaint ;  and  great  complaint  attached  to  the  United  States 
for  not  extending  their  laws  over  this  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  is  aware  how  much  we  need  their  protec- 
tion." 

Such,  sir,  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  Oregon:  a 
portion  of  the  people  denying  the  legality  of  their 
provisional  government;  a  portion  openly  refusing 
adherence  to  it,  and  directly  repudiating  its  author- 
ity; and  all  looking  to  this  quarter,  in  the  expect- 
ation and  hope  of  receiving  that  assistance  which 
is  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  are  similarly  situated 
with  themselves.  Why,  then,  should  we  longer 
hesitate  to  establish  a  government  over  Oregon? 
The  people  of  Oregon  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
the  language  of  another)  "are  American  citizens, 
'  no  less  than  we.  They  are  on  American  soil,  no 
'  less  than  we.  They  are  pursuing  legal  empioy- 
'  ments,  no  less  than  we.  It  appears  to  me,  then, 
'  a  burning  disgrace  to  our  institutions  and  charac- 
'  ter  to  leave  them  longer  in  the  condition  in  which 
'  they  now  are;  and  it  would  be  far  more  creditable 
'  to  renounce  the  country  forever,  than  allow  it  to 
'  remain  in  this  disreputable  position,  and  still  be 
'  a  portion  of  the  American  Union." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  so  frequently  made, 
in  order  to  delay  our  action  concerning  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  that  the  people  of  that  Territory 
have  a  sufficient  government  already,  is  not  only 
disproved  by  the  declarations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
government.  The  provisional  government  of  Ore- 
gon is  a  compact — not  a  theoretical,  but  an  actual, 
voluntary  compact,  entered  into  by  and  among  the 
people  of  Oregon,  "until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  of  America  extend  their  jurisdiction  over 
them."  That  compact  is  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Oregon  as  binding  none  but  the  parties  to  it, 
and  binding  them  only  so  long  as  they  choose  to 
be  bound.  No  one  in  Oregon  believes  that  the 
officers  of  the  provisional  government  have  any 
legal  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  is  universal,  that  if 
one  of  the  territorial  officers  should  attempt  to 
carry  into  execution  a  territorial  law  by  force,  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  civil  action,  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  aggrieved,  so  soon  as  we  extend  our 
laws  over  Oregon,  or  so  soon  as  the  parties  come 
within  any  competent  jurisdiction.  There  is  no 
power  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  Oregon  but  the 
power  of  public  opinion.  Heretofoi'e,  the  adjudi- 
cations of  the  courts  upon  mere  matters  of  con- 
tract, or  petty  misdemeanors,  have  been  respected 
and  obeyed;  but  no  high  criminal  offences  are  pun- 
ished, or  attempted  to  be  punished.  The  imbecile 
provisional  government  could  not  withstand  an  en- 
counter with  a  malefactor  resisting  the  infliction  of 
any  heavy  penalty.  Serious  offences  are,  therefore, 
permitted  to  go  unpunished,  and  almost  unnoticed. 

It  is  represented  that  some  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon have  never  yielded  their  assent  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  have  at  all  times  abstained  from  any 
participation  in  its  affairs.  These  dissenters,  if  I 
may  so  term  them,  are  not  regarded  as  responsible 
to  the  provisional  government;  nor  are  the  laws  of 
Oregon  considered  obligatory  upon  them.  So  that, 


after  all,  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Oregon 
who  have  the  semblance,  even,  of  a  government. 
Another  portion  are  absolutely  independent,  and  in 
a  state  of  nature,  yielding  no  obedience  to  any 
laws,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong.  To  pretend  that  a 
country  so  circumstanced  possesses  a  government, 
is  an  absolute  mockery.  The  fact  is,  Oregon  has 
no  government.  The  compact  which  has  been  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  government,  was  nearly 
nothing  in  the  first  place,  and  is  every  day  be- 
coming less.  The  causes  which  are  effecting  this 
dissolution  are  many  and  obvious.  As  the  popu- 
lation of  Oregon  increases,  their  interests  become 
more  complicated  and  diversified;  the  grounds  of 
disagreement  between  the  different  members  of  the 
community  become  more  numerous;  and  the  num- 
ber of  bad  and  lawless  men  is  multiplied.  Just  in 
proportion,  therefore,  to  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing necessity  of  a  stable  government  and  laws  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon,  does  the  existing  com- 
pact become  weak,  feeble,  and  worthless.  Some 
of  the  sections  of  the  Oregon  organic  law,  too, 
tend  powerfully  and  rapidly  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion. The  third  section  of  that  law  authorizes  any 
person  in  Oregon  to  hold,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, one  square  mile  of  land,  "in  a  square  or 
oblong  form,  according  to  the  natural  situation  of 
the  premises."  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
much  of  the  best  land  in  Oregon  is  already  taken 
up.  The  latest  immigrants  into  that  country, 
finding  such  to  be  the  fact,  are  of  course  dissatis- 
fied, and  are  beginning  to  disregard  the  land  laws 
of  the  Territory.  They  assert  that  all  the  lands 
in  Oregon  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  are  as 
much  the  property  of  one  citizen  as  another,  until 
Congress  passes  some  law  granting  them  away. 
The  old  settlers  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  legislate  concerning  the 
lands  in  the  Territory,  in  order  to  maintain  quiet 
in  the  country;  that  the  rules  they  have  adopted 
are  just,  and  shall  be  adhered  to  until  Congress  in- 
terfere. Thus,  conflicting  interests  and  views  are 
starting  up — interests  and  views  that  are  becoming 
hourly  more  hostile,  more  bitter,  and  more  antag- 
onistical  to  each  other,  and  must,  unless  we  inter- 
fere, utterly  annihilate  every  vestige  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

The  clause  in  the  organic  law  relating  to  Eng- 
lish subjects  is  also  calculated  to  destroy  the  pro- 
visional government.  When  our  people  went  to 
Oregon,  they  found  a  large  number  of  Englishmen 
already  there.  Upon  the  formation  of  their  pro- 
visional government,  all  the  people  in  Oregon  who 
were  willing  to  participate  in  that  institution,  were 
invited  to  join  in  the  effort  to  secure  its  establish- 
ment. The  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  equally  zealous  in  their  effort  to 
organize  a  government.  And  in  order  to  insure  a 
harmonious  action  between  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen, it  became  necessary  to  guarantee  to  the 
latter  their  right  of  allegiance  to  their  native  coun- 
try. The  9th  section  of  the  2d  article  of  the  or- 
ganic law  is  in  these  words: 

"All  officers  under  this  compact  shall  take  an  oath  as 
follows,  to  wit:  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
organic  law  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon,  so  far 
as  said  organic  law  is  consistent  with  my  dut'es  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and 
faithfully  demean  myself  in  office.     So  help  me  God." 

Such  is  the  fundamerual  law  of  Oregon.  Under 
that  law,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  of  views  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  , 
people  of  Oregon  are  necessarily  divided.  In  the 
event  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  a 
civil  war  must  spring  up  in  Oregon — a  civil  war 
authorized  and  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory— one  portion  of  the  people  marshaling  be- 
neath our  flag,  and  the  other  beneath  the  cross  of 
Saint  George.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  citizens 
in  Oregon  are  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
They  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  drive 
Englishmen  out  of  Oregon.  In  the  establishment 
of  a  government  they  were  compelled  to  conciliate 
as  much  as  possible.  They  were  not  able  to  force 
their  laws  upon  foreigners,  and  were,  therefore, 
driven  to  gain  assent  to  the  laws  by  the  terms 
which  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
American  citizens  in  Oregon,  but  of  American  Rep- 
resentatives here,  that  Englishmen  are  dwelling 
upon  our  soil  under  an  oath  administered  upon 
our  soil  to  support  their  dueen. 

Still  ajiother  cause  that  is  working  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  Oregon  provisional  g;overnment  is, 
the  want  of  pecuniary  means.  Tlie  government 
of  Oregon  has  no  means.  Some  of  the  counties  in 
the  Territory  refuse  to  pay  any  revenue.  There 
is  not  a  cent  in  the  Territorial  treasury.  The  pro- 
visional government  has  resorted,  as  a  measure  of 
relief,  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money.  Pos- 
sessing no  revenue,  the  government  has  not  been 
able  to  sustain  its  credit;  government  drafts  are 
eaid  to  be  worth  less  than  ten  cents  in  the  dollar. 
We  all  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  carry  on  a 
government  without  money.  Our  old  Confedera- 
tion was  broken  up  chiefly  on  that  account.  And 
the  same  dissolution  is  rapidly  progressing  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  Oregon.  In  all  our 
Territories  except  Oregon,  we  have  acted  on  the 
principle  that  governments  cannot  be  conducted 
without  money.  We  have,  accordingly,  paid  all 
the  officers  of  the  Territorial  governments,  with 
but  few  exceptions.  Why,  then,  should  we  delay 
to  adopt  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  Oregon.' 
All  seem  to  concur  in  the  justice  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  VINTON.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  government  in  Oregon.  All  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is,  to  appropriate  money 
to  enable  the  people  of  Oregon  to  maintain  their 
present  government. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  not  right.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  we  would  recognize  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  pay  its  expenses,  the 
people  of  Oregon  would  be  satisfied.  But,  sir,  we 
cannot  even  get  that  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. A  majority  of  this  House  seem  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  do  nothing  for  Oregon  without 
inserting  in  our  law  an  anti-slavery  proviso.  Gen- 
tlemen are  resolved  that  the  people  of  Oregon  shall 
die  by  piecemeal,  that  they  shall  die  by  inches, 
rather  than  any  legislation  shall  be  adopted  by  us 
unclogged  by  a  restriction  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery.  It  is  time,  sir,  that  we  should  lay  aside 
our  sickly  fears  on  account  of  the  black  race,  and 
sympathize  a  little  for  the  white  race.  The  white 
people  of  Oregon  demand  our  help;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  blacks  in  that  Territory 
shall  be  free,  but  whether  the  whites  shall  exercise 
the  rights  of  government.  If  we  were  willing  to 
give  to  the  people  of  Oregon  the  privilege  which 
every  community  should  possess,  of  regulating 
their  own  internal  affairs  according  to  their  own 
notions  of  right  and  propriety,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter.  But  honorable  mem- 
bers of  this  House  rise  in  their  places,  and  declare 
that  they  will  not  vote  for  this  bill,  or  any  other 
upon  the  same  subject,  unless  we  agree  to  pass  a 
section  forever  prohibiting  the  existence  of  African 
slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  It  may  be 
well  to  inquire  what  good  such  a  line  of  conduct  can 
possibly  efl^ect.'  Of  riie  twenty-odd  thousand  peo- 
ple in  Oregon,  lam  assured,  upon  gono  authority, 
that  but  seven  went  there  as  slaves.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  character  of  the  migra- 
tion to  that  country  will  be  the  same  hereafter 
which  it  has  been  heretofore.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  emigration  to  Oregon  is  from  the  free  States 
of  the  Northwest,  or  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Of  the  two  or  three  thousand  persons  who  have 
gone  from  my  State  to  Oregon,  but  two,  I  believe, 
were  slaveholders.  The  owners  of  slaves  prefer 
to  remain  at  home.  It  is  only  men  of  more  mod- 
erate means  who  are  willing  to  encounter  the  difli- 
culties  of  removing  to  Oregon.  If,  sir,  the  past  be 
any  criterion  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  future, 
then,  when  the  population  of  Oregon  shal)  amount 
to  one  hundred  thousand,  the  number  of  slave  im- 
migrants in  the  country  will  be  considerably  less 
than  fifty.  Among  a  people  having  but  one  or 
two  individuals  out  of  every  two  thousand  or  more, 
interested  in  slave  property,  the  institution  of  sla- 
very never  can  and  never  will  be  tolerated.  Why, 
then,  insist  upon  the  miserable  anti-slavery  ab- 
straction, about  which  we  have  heard  so  much.' 
Its  eflfect  has  been  to  defeat  the  Oregon  bill  once 
already.  If  persisted  in,  it  will  defeat  the  Oregon 
bill  this  session,  and  so  on,  session  after  session, 
until  the  people  of  Oregon  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  become  a  State  of  this  Union,  or  are  driven 
to  seek  the  protection  of  another  Government.  In 
the  mean  while,  they  will  be  doomed  to  suffer  on, 
beneath  the  mischiefs  of  no  government,  the  curses 
of  anarchy,  the  robberies  of  bad  men  turned  loose 
without  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the  attacks  of 


the  infatuated  Indians  who  surround  them.  If  the 
enactment  of  the  proviso  were  necessary  to  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  Oregon,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been 
urged.  But  since  we  know  that  slavery  cannot 
exist  in  Oregon  under  any  circumstances,  the 
attempt  to  embarrass  the  Oregon  question  with  the 
clause  restricting  that  institution,  appears  to  me  a 
most  needless,  a  most  reckless,  and  a  most  wicked 
supererogation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  hasten 
on  to  another  topic,  about  which  I  wish  to  say  a 
iew  words. 

My  chief  object  in  obtaining  the  floor  was,  to 
announce  my  intention  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Oregon  bill,  proposing  the  grant  of  lands  to 
actual  settlers  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  thus 
to  bring  that  subject  to  the  early  consideration  of 
the  committee.  The  amendment  I  shall  offer  is 
the  following: 

Jind  he  it  further  enacted,  That  provision  shall  hereafter 
he  made  hy  law,  to  secure  and  ^rant  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  to  every 
head  of  a  family,  or  single  person  over  the  a!;e  of  eighteen 
years,  beingacitizen  of  the  United  States,  or  liaving  filed  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  as  required  hy 
the  naturalization  laws,  who  has  settled,  or  shall  settle  in 
said  Territory,  within  twenty  years  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  and  shall  cultivate  and  use  the  said  land  for 
live  consecutive  years,  or  to  his  heirs  in  case  of  his  de- 
cease. 

Mr.  EVANS.  The  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
have  reported  a  bill  securing  the  gentleman's  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  well  aware  of  what  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  done.  The  bill 
reported  by  that  committee  is  somewhat  objection- 
able. It  regulates  the  mode  of  selecting  the  lands. 
This,  I  think,  should  not  be  done,  until  we  have 
further  information  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
lands  in  Oregon.  The  bill  of  the  committee  also 
gives  160  acres  to  each  child.  This  I  am  told  the 
people  of  Oregon  do  not  want.  They  do  not  want 
large  tracts  given  to  a  single  family.  They  want 
the  country  settled  as  densely  as  possible,  not  with 
children,  but  with  arm-bearing  citizens.  And  now, 
sir,  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  I  rest  my  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our 
settlements  in  Oregon  have  saved  to  us  all  of  that 
country  to  which  we  are  now  entitled.  England, 
through  her  powerful  agent,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, had,  many  years  ago,  established  numerous 
posts  in  Oregon,  and  was  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  all  that  country.  The  British  "  had  crossed 
'  the  49th  degree,  come  down  upon  the  Columbia, 
'  taken  possession  of  it  from  the  head  to  the  mouth, 
'fortified  and  colonized  it,  monopolized  the  fur 
'  trade,  driven  all  our  traders  across  the  mountains, 
'killed  more  than  a  thousand  of  them,  (through 
'  their  Indians,)  and  used  the  Columbia,  through 
'  which  they  brought  goods  free  of  duty  into  our 
'  Territories,  up  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
'  across  them."  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
when  our  citizens  commenced  migrating  to  Oregon 
some  nine  years  since.  Now,  can  any  one,  does 
any  one,  believe,  that  if  England  had  been  per- 
mitted to  establish  herself  as  firmly  south  of  the 
Columbia  as  she  was  north  of  that  river,  that  in 
the  absence  of  our  citizens  from  that  section,  she 
would  have  relinquished  her  grasp  upon  that  coun- 
try? Such  certainly  has  not  been  her  course  here- 
tofore. England  is  always  seeking  to  extend  her 
dominion,  and  to  enlarge  her  possessions.  And 
when  she  has  once  planted  her  foot  upon  any  spot 
of  soil,  she  never  withdraws  it  except  under  the 
operation  of  the  sternest  necessity.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  stress  which  was  laid  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Spanish  and  of  our  navigators,  we 
found,  in  our  controversy  with  England,  that  the 
American  cabins  in  the  valley  of^  the  Columbia 
were  the  great  bulwark  to  our  rights  in  that  quar- 
ter. To  English  posts  we  opposed  American 
dwellings;  to  English  traders  we  opposed  Amer- 
ican farmers,  with  a  force  that  was  irresistible. 
The  settlement  of  our  citizens  in  Oregon,  too,  first 
fixed  our  attention  upon  that  country.  As  soon 
as  our  pioneers  became  residents  there,  an  entire 
revolution  was  wrought  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  public  with  regard  to  the  distant  Terri- 
tory. Convinced  that  the  country  was  ours,  the 
the  people  of  the  United  States  conceived  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  defend  it,  and  no  earthly  power  could 
have  induced  them  to  abandon  to  foreign  rule  that 
portion  of  the  territory  in  which  our  citizens  were 


residing.  It  was  the  proper  appreciation  of  this 
sentiment  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  alone,  which 
induced  her  to  abandon  her  extravagant  preten- 
sions, and  retire  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  Our  settlers  in  Oregon,  then,  having,  by 
their  enterprise,  hardihood,  and  activity,  forced 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  thus 
saved  tousa  vast  territory,  reaching  through  seven 
degrees  of  latitude  and  over  fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  longitude,  it  is  certainly  no  more  than  justice 
to  give  them  a  portion  of  the  immense  domain 
which  they  have  secured  to  the  Union.  To  these 
facts,  and  these  of  so  much  importance,  are  to  be 
added  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon. 

The  first  ^^regvlar"  emigration  from  the  United 
States  to  Oregon  took  place  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  thn-ty-nine.  Since  that  time  various 
movements  have  been  made  in  the  United  States 
calculated  and  intended  to  induce  and  facilitate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  settlement  of  our  people  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Various  exploring  ex- 
peditions, under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  visited  Oregon,  and  their  reports 
have  been  printed  and  widely  circulated  through 
the  country.  Detachments  of  dragoons  have  been 
sent  from  the  western  parts  of  the  Union,  to  pro- 
tect our  Oregon  emigrants  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians  on  their  route.  On  the  6th  day  of 
February,  1843,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to 
twenty-two,  and  on  the  third  of  February,  1845, 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  fifty- 
nine,  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for 
Oregon.  Both  of  these  bills  provided  for  the  fu- 
ture grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
to  every  white  male  settler  in  Oregon,  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  and  upwards,  and  if  married, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  his  wife, 
and  the  same  to  each  child  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  Legislatures  of  numerous  States 
adopted  resolutions  instructing  their  Senators,  and 
requesting  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment over  Oregon,  and  for  grants  of  lands  to  actual 
settlers  in  that  Territory.  Under  the  operation  of 
all  these  appliances,  lare:e  annual  emigrations  have 
gone  from  the  United  States  to  Oregon  since  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  num- 
ber of  our  people  in  Oregon  soon  became  very 
considerable.  A  civil  government  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  comfort  and  well-being,  and  hav- 
ing appealed  in  vain  to  Congress  to  establish  a 
government  over  them,  they  were  forced,  driven 
to  establish  a  government  of  their  own.  And 
now,  what  was  their  situation?  All  the  lands  in 
Oregon  belonged  to  the  United  States.  The  houses 
in  which  our  emigrants  lived,  the  fields  they  culti- 
vated, were  upon  lands  beloTiging  to  the  same  great 
proprietor.  Though  our  Government  had  induced 
our  citizens  to  remove  to  Oregon,  yet  it  resolutely 
refused  to  make  any  provision  concerning  them, 
or  the  lands  on  which  they  had  settled,  but  in 
effect  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  you  must  take  care 
of  yourselves.'''  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  to 
each  individual  the  product  of  his  own  labor;  in 
order  to  secure  the  industrious  against  the  attacks 
of  the  idle;  in  order  to  secure  one  neighbor  against 
the  encroachments  of  another;  in  order  to  secure 
the  old  emigrant  against  unjust  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  new;  in  order  to  prevent  fierce  and  an- 
gry quarrels,  controversies,  tumults,  bloodshed 
and  murder, — the  people  of  Oregon  were  compelled 
to  arrange  to  some  extent  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  the  lands  in  their  Territory.  Under  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Oregon  Legislature 
for  that  purpose,  every  individual  in  Oregon  has 
selected  a  tract  of  land,  has  converted  it  into  a 
farm,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  his  labor  and  all 
of  his  little  means  to  its  improvement.  Now,  I 
ask  this  committee,  I  appeal  to  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  say,  if,  in  view  of  the  many  difiiculiies 
and  sufferings  the  people  of  Oregon  have  en- 
countered ;  if,  in  view  of  the  life  of  toil  and  dan- 
ger they  have  lead  ;  if,  in  view  of  the  hardships 
they  have  undergone  ;  if,  in  view  of  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  upon  the  country,  by  explo- 
ring and  conquering  the  wilderness,— I  ask,  if,  in 
view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  step  in 
and  annul  all  the  acts  of  the  Oregon  Legislature 
concerning  the  lands  in  Oregon,  to  declare  all  the 
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rights  guarantied  by  those  acts  null  and  void,  and 
to  seize  all  the  improvements  upon  the  public  lands 
in  Oregon  to  the  use  of  the  United  States?  Such 
conduct,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  mean  and 
despicable  in  the  extreme.  I  do  not  ask  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  concerning  the 
public  lands  be  confirmed.  But  I  do  ask  that  we 
give  our  citizens  in  Oregon  such  assurances  of 
grants  of  land  as  will  secure  to  them  the  chief  part 
of  their  improvements,  and  satisfy  them  that  we 
are  influenced  by  a  proper  spirit  of  equity  towards 
them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  present  settlers  in  Oregon  merely;  I  de- 
sire such  grants  to  be  made  to  all  of  our  citizens 
■who  have  settled,  or  who  shall  settle  in  Oregon, 
■within  the  next  five  years.  My  object  is,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  Oregon,  to  secure  them  against 
all  foreign  aggression,  and  to  attach  the  country  to 
our  Union  firmly  and  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defence  of  our  people  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  this,  forts 
have  been  erected;  for  this,  an  army  and  a  navy 
are  maintained;  for  this,  millions  of  dollars  are  an- 
nually appropriated;  for  this,  wars  have  been  pros- 
ecuted. And  so  highly  do  we  esteem  the  safety  of 
our  people,  that  those  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished in  their  defence  are  ever  the  favorite  ob- 
jects of  our  regard.  That  our  citizens  in  Oregon 
should  be  protected,  is  a  proposition  that  will  not 
be  seriously  questioned.  How,  then,  can  we  best 
protect  them.''  How  give  them  the  readiest  and 
surest  means  of  defence?  By  sending  navies  to 
sweep  the  seas  of  every  enemy  who  may  appear? 
By  sending  regular  soldiers  to  Oregon  to  drone 
away  their  existence  until  the  clarion  of  war  is 
sounded?  Such  is  not  my  opinion.  To  keep  up  a 
standing  army  in  Oregon  sufficienlly  large  to  meet 
and  oppose  successfully  any  force  which  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  country  by  Great 
Britain,  or  other  first-rate  nations,  would  require 
not  only  an  enormous  expenditure,  but  such  an  ad- 
dition to  our  peace  establishment  as  no  man  in  our 
Union  would  favor.  To  wait  until  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  such  Powers,  and  then  at- 
tempt to  send  troops  from  the  United  States  to  Ore- 
gon soon  enough  to  defend  that  Territory,  might 
be  a  dangerous  and  fatal  experiment.  From  the 
British  possessions  in  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  is  a  sail  of  six  weeks;  from 
New  York  to  the  same  point  is  a  voyage  of  six 
months;  and  from  the  western  frontier  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  inhabited  parts  of  Oregon,  is  a  march 
of  more  than  ninety  days  for  the  most  active 
troops.  In  the  eventof  a  war  with  England,  there- 
fore, our  enemy  could  attack  the  settlements  of 
Oregon  full  fifty  days  before  we  could  get  to  their 
assistance.  Since,  then,  it  is  not  practicable  for  us 
to  defend  Oregon,  either  by  stationing  troops  there 
in  a  time  of  peace,  or  sending  troops  there  in 
a  time  of  war,  how  can  we  defend  the  country? 
I  answer — by  settlements.  Yes,  sir,  settle 
Oregon;  place  fifty  thousand  American  riflemen, 
■with  their  families,  in  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  every  foe  that  can  attack  us  in  that  quar- 
ter may  be  may  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Such  a 
protection  is  worth  all  the  navies  we  could  ever 
put  afloat — is  worth  all  the  garrisons  we  can  ever 
station  in  our  Territories  along  the  Pacific.  At  the 
first  note  of  alarm,  at  the  first  intimation  of  dan- 
ger, our  hardy  citizens,  gathering  together  beneath 
the  flag  of  their  country,  would  reenact  on  that 
side  of  the  continent  the  proudest  scenes  that  have 
ever  been  performed  on  this.  Stimulated  by  a 
high  and  enthusiastic  national  sentiment,  animated 
by  the  zea!  inherent  in  American  breasts,  and, 
above  all,  nerved  and  urged  on  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  their  wives  and  theirlittleones,"  they  would  gird 
themselves  for  the  combat,  and  go  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer."  And  what  American  would 
not  be  gratified  at  such  a  spectacle  ?  What  Amer- 
ican would  not  be  gratified  to  see  the  people  of 
Oregon  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves?  What 
American  would  not  be  gratified  to  see  them  ad- 
vance our  standards  triumphantly  in  the  face  of 
the  invader  of  their  soil,  and  drive  him,  by  their 
own  unaided  exertions,  back  to  the  sea?  None. 
I  am  sure,  not  one.  But  the  only  thing  that  can 
place  our  citizens  in  Oregon  in  this  position,  is  the 
encouragement  of  speedy  settlements  in  their  Ter- 
ritory.    And  the  only  effectual  mode  of  encour- 


aging such  settlements,  is  granting  lands  to  actual 
settlers.  Our  people,  who  have  gone  to  Oregon, 
have  gone  under  the  expectation  of  getting  lands 
to  settle  upon.  If  that  expectation  be  disappointed, 
emigration  will  cease  to  a  great  extent,  for  there 
will  be  nothing  to  induce  it.  That  I  am  correct  in 
the  opinion,  that  our  citizens  will  not  emigrate  to 
Oregon  unless  the  Federal  Government  grants 
them  lands,  a  very  little  reflection,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  satisfy  every  impartial  mind.  The 
distance  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Walla- 
mette  valley  is  about  twenty-two  hundred  miles. 
The  whole  of  this  distance  is  over  an  unsettled 
country,  filled  with  tribes  of  warlike  Indians,  and 
much  of  it  is  over  barren  plains,  bald  hills,  or 
rugged  mountains.  The  removal  from  the  United 
States  to  Oregon  is,  in  consequence,  no  trifling 
matter.  Owing  to  the  exposures  incident  to  such 
an  enterprise,  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  re- 
quired by  it,  and  other  causes,  full  one-third  of  the 
emigrants  are  attacked  by  disease  while  upon  the 
road.  All  suffer  greatly,  many  die.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  emigrants  to  Oregon  have  to  pass  over 
many  lofty  mountains,  some  of  them  nearly  two 
miles  high.  In  those  elevated  regions,  snow  falls 
early  and  to  a  very  great  depth.  IP,  by  any  acci- 
dent, the  emigrants  are  delayed  beyond  a  certain 
period,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  way  being 
blocked  up  and  rendered  impassable  by  the  snows. 
In  the  autumn  of  1846,  many  of  the  emigrants, 
both  to  Oregon  and  California,  met  with  this  terri- 
ble disaster.  Eighty  of  the  emigrants  to  California 
were  detained  by  the  snows  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Of  that  number,  thirty-three  perished.  The  sur- 
vivors subsisted  upon  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
comrades.  Parents  ate  children,  and  children  ate 
parents.  Brothers  ate  sisters,  and  sisters  brothers, 
Husbands  feasted  upon  the  remains  of  wives,  and 
wives  feasted  upon  the  remains  of  their  husbands. 
The  same  awful  fate,  it  is  understood,  befell  the 
Oregon  emigrants  who  were  detained  by  the  snows. 
The  people  in  California,  learning  the  situation  of 
the  unfortunate  emigrants  to  that  country  I  have 
mentioned,  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  most  of  the  survivors  through  the  moun- 
tains during  the  winter.  In  April,  1847,  a  relief 
party  from  California  found  one  of  the  emigrants  in 
his  mountain  "ca)?tp."  He  was  seated  in  a  misera- 
ble cabin,  the  floor  of  vi^hich  was  covered  all  over 
with  human  bones;  and  he  had  just  dug  from  a 
snow  bank  a  human  body  that  had  been  dead  for 
months,  had  opened  the  breast  and  taken  out  the 
lungs,  and  had  opened  the  head  and  taken  out  the 
brains,  and  had  prepared  them  for  a  meal.  Those 
who  found  him  offered  him  provisions;  but  the 
demented  wretch — demented  by  the  intensity  and 
long  continuance  of  his  sufferings — preferred  to 
devour  the  carrion  of  a  man.  These  facts  are 
mentioned  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  horror, 
but  in  order  to  explain  some  of  the  dangers,  some 
of  the  risks,  some  of  the  perils  encountered  by  our 
Oregon  emigrants. 

Again:  the  expenses  of  migrating  to  Oregon  are 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  I  think  that  I  speak 
within  the  boundsof  moderation,  when  I  assert  that 
the  ordinary  cost  of  removing  a  family  of  six  per- 
sons to  Oregon  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  teams  employed  by  the  emigrants  are 
for  the  most  part  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  trip,  their  wagons  are  worn  out,  and  a  stock  of 
at  least  a  half-year's  provisions  is  exhausted.  Add 
to  this,  that  it  must  always  require  some  months 
before  people  moving  to  an  entirely  new  country 
can  engage  in  a  business  which  will  yield  them 
any  return;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  removing  to  Oregon  will  be  found 
rather  under  than  over  the  "mark."  Now,  the 
real  character  of  Oregon  is  well  ascertained  and 
understood.  It  is  known,  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
the  soil  of  Oregon  is  not  equal  to  the  soil  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Oregon  very  much  resembles 
New  England  in  its  general  features;  it  is  much 
interrupted  by  mountains;  its  valleys  are  small, 
compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  surface,  and  its 
fertility  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  lands  in  the 
West."  It  is  true,  the  commercial  advantages  of 
Oregon  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any 
of  the  Atlantic  States;  but  such  advantages  are  not 
calculated  to  influence  our  pioneers  until  they  have 
been  developed.  Commercial  advantages  are  not 
apt  to  be  properly  appreciated  until  they  have  been 
manifested  by  actual  test  and  experience.     Such 


being  the  facts,  what  can  induce  emigration  from  the 
United  States  to  Oregon?  Can  it  be  believed  thaJ 
our  citizens  will  pass  the  fertile  lands  of  the  new 
States — labor  through  deserts  and  clamber  over 
mountains  to  settle  on  inferior  lands  in  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  without  some  inducement?  It 
is  to  disregard  every  known  principle  of  human 
nature  to  expect  such  a  thing.  Men  will  not  suffer 
and  toil  themselves;  they  will  not  expose  their 
families  to  toil,  and  suffering,  and  danger,  without 
some  reward,  or  the  expectation  of  reward.  You 
cannot  expect  our  people  to  leave  our  fertile  west- 
ern lands  to  perform  a  wearisome  journey  of 
months,  and  to  expend  hundreds  of  dollars,  with- 
out remuneration.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  emigrants  are  going  to  Oregon.  They  are 
going' to  Oregon  because  they  believe  they  are  to 
get  lands.  Destroy  this  belief — announce  that  lands 
are  not  to  be  given  to  settlers  in  Oregon — and  your 
emigration  will  stop,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  But  give  land  to  every 
arm-bearing  citizen  who  will  go  to  Oregon  and  set- 
tle there,  and  you  will  quickly  pour  such  a  flood  of 
emigration  into  our  Territories  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  will  infuse  life,  and  energy,  and  ac- 
tivity, and  security,  throughout  that  section. 

Suppose,  however,  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  opin- 
ion that  a  refusal  to  grant  lands  to  actual  settlers  in 
Oregon  will  seriously  diminish  the  present  rate  of 
migration  to  that  Territory,  does  it  follow  that  such 
grants  are  not  necessary  ?  Not  at  all ;  by  no  means. 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  under  a  prom- 
ise of  Congress  to  give  lands  to  every  one  who  may 
settle  in  Oregon  within  the  next  five  years,  that 
country  will  settle  more  rapidly  than  if  no  such 
promise  be  made.  But  the  speedy  settlement  of 
Oregon  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance:  it  may 
be  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  citizens  in  Oregon. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  when  war  will  break 
out  between  the  United  States  and  some  one  or 
other  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Events  are  trans- 
piring every  day  which  may  plunge  us  into  a  war, 
without  notice  and  without  preparation.  We  may, 
indeed,  hope  that  so  great  a  calamity  is  not  in  store 
for  us;  but  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor  prudent 
for  us  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  a  belief.  It 
is  our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  and 
free  people,  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  our  citizens  in  every  part  of  our 
extended  territories.  But  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
protecting  our  citizens  in  Oregon,  is  to  settle  thai 
country — not  to  settle  it  ultimately,  not  to  settle  it 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  but  to  settle  it  now — to 
settle  it  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  And  how 
can  we  effect  that  object?  how  can  we  settle  Ore- 
gon more  speedily,  more  certainly,  and  more  con- 
veniently, than  by  giving  lands  to  actual  settlers 
within  its  limits,  and  within  a  short  period  to 
come? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  assert  that,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  settlements  in  Oregon,  that  coun- 
try will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  stand,  single- 
handed,  against  the  great  nations  of  the  world?  I 
certainly  pretend  nothing  of  the  kind.  Every  one 
must  know,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe — with  Great  Britain  for  ex- 
ample— our  enemy  would  be  able  to  send  a  com- 
paratively small  force  to  the  attack  of  our  people 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  great  struggle 
would  be  here;  the  great  battles  would  be  fought 
on  this  side  of  America.  If,  indeed,  Oregon  be 
permitted  to  remain  weak  and  feeble,  as  she  now 
is,  it  would  certainly  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
largest  force  England,  in  a  contest  with  us,  could 
send  to  Oregon,  would  not  exceed  thirty  thousand 
or  forty  thousand  troops.  My  opinion  is,  that  she 
could  not  spare  one-half  of  that  force  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  great  part  of  her  means  of  every  kind 
would  find  employment  elsewhere.  What  I  main- 
tain, then,  is  this:  that  if  settlements  be  encour- 
aged in  Oregon,  the  people  of  Oregon  will,  in  a 
very  few  years,  be  abundantly  able  to  defend  them- 
selves with  ease  against  all  attacks  that  can  be  made 
upon  them  by  any  nation  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  If  any  confirmation  of  this  opinion  be  re- 
quired, it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years,  or  to  open  our  eyes  on  what 
is  passing  around  us.  The  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  in  1830,  was  only  sixteen 
thousand.  Wisconsin  now  contains  a  population 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
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Iowa,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  wilderness.  She  is 
now  a  sovereign  State,  with  two  representatives 
■on  this  floor.  The  population  of  Illinois,  in  1830, 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand. 
Her  population,  at  this  time,  is  not  far  short  of 
■eight  hundred  thousand.  Many  of  our  new  States 
more  than  triple  their  population  in  every  period 
of  ten  years.  These  are  the  effects  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  natural  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation, and  the  migration  of  our  citizens.  Let  us 
only  turn  a  portion  of  that  mighty  stream  to  Ore- 
gon, by  proper  inducements,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  years  we  will  witness  such  changes  as 
occur  nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  in  America, 
«nd  nowhere  else  in  America  but  in  the  United 
States.  The  forests  of  Oregon  "  will  fall  and  rise 
again,  transformed  into  habitations  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance;" cities  will  spring  up  where  is  now  the  un- 
broken roar  of  ocean,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  active,  industrious,  enterprising,  and  fear- 
less, cover  the  plains  of  Oregon,  and  bid  defiance 
to  all  assaults,  come  whence  they  may.  It  is  diffi- 
«ult  to  exaggerate  the  results  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  expansive  power,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of 
our  population.  Under  its  operation  our  Indian 
frontier  has  receded  westward  nearly  one  thousand 
miles  in  the  last  forty  years.  Missouri,  that  con- 
tained less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in 
1812,  contains  full  six  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants now,  and  has  sent  a  force  of  citizen-soldiers, 
equivalent  to  eight  regiments,  to  participate  in  the 
recent  war  with  Mexico,  and  stood  prepared  to 
send  double  that  Kuraber  of  troops,  if  their  services 
had  been  required.  Every  year  the  expansive 
force  of  our  population  is  increasing.  Some  twenty- 
five  years  past  our  population  did  not  increase  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  an- 
nually; its  present  annual  increase  is  but  little  less 
than  a  million.  Give  a  portion  of  this  population 
a  direction  to  Oregon;  turn  our  emigration  thither; 
induce  it  there  by  proper  grants,  and  in  less  time 
than  the  most  sanguine  can  now  anticipate,  a  living 
tide  will  roll  over  that  country,  carrying  liberty, 
and  power,  and  self-protection  along  with  it.  And 
is  not  that  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for.'"  Is  it  not  desirable  that  our  people  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  should  be  as  safe  as  they  are 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ?  that  our  flag  should 
fly  as  securely  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  give  as  complete 
protection  to  our  citizens  on  the  one  river  as  on 
the  other.'  For  myself,  I  desire  our  people  to  be 
in  safety  everywhere  in  our  land;  I  desire  the 
■broad  stripes  and  the  bright  stars  of  the  Union  to 
float  over  and  protect  every  dweller  within  our 
wide  domain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  gentlemen  seem  to  be 
frightened  well-nigh  from  their  propriety  at  the 
very  thought  of  granting  land  to  actual  settlers  in 
Oregon.  They  regard  such  a  project  as  entirely 
novel,  and  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
American  legislation.  It  is  with  unfeigned  grati- 
fication that  I  can  inform  those  gentlemen  their 
fears  are  groundless.  On  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1842,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
armed  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  unsettled 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida."  That  act 
gave  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  every 
person,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  single  man 
over  the  £ige  of  eighteen  years,  able  to  bear  arms, 
who  had  made,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  or 
did  make,  within  one  year  thereafter,  "  an  actual 
settlement  within  that  part  of  Florida  situate  and 
being  south  of"  a  certain  town.ship  line,  ;'  and  east 
of  the  base  line."  To  the  grant  of  land  under  the 
Florida  act,  certain  conditions  were  prefixed,  the 
most  material  of  which  required,  "  that  said  set- 
'  tiers  should  erect  thereon  a  house  fit  for  the  hab- 
'  itation  of  man,  and  should  clear,  enclose,  and 
'  cultivate  at  least  five  acres  of  said  land,  and  reside 
'  thereon  for  the  space  of  four  years  next  following 
'  the  first  year  after  the  date  of  his  permit,  if  he 
*  or  she  should  so  long  live."  The  propriety  of 
the  act  I  have  never  heard  questioned,  and  I  there- 
fore take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  very  generally 
approved.  What,  then,  was  it  which  rendered  the 
grant  of  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  Florida  neces- 
sary and  proper?  Why,  sir,  the  Seminole  Indians 
had  taken  up  arms,  had  murdered  some  of  our 
people,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  subdue  them 
by  the  usual  mode  of  warfare. 


If  we  may  gather  the  motives  which  influenced 
the  law-makers,  from  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  law,  it  would  appear  that 
the  controlling  consideration,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Florida  settlement  act,  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ducting military  operations  in  that  country,  by 
means  of  troops  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  same  consideration  ap- 
plies to  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  who  will  deny? 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  so  plain  a  proposition. 
Here  is  Florida  at  our  doors.  There  is  Oregon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent,  separated  from  us 
by  a  wilderness  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
over.  If,  therefore,  grants  of  land  to  actual  settlers 
in  Florida  were  proper,  similar  grants  to  actual 
settlers  in  Oregon  are  more  than  proper.  If  the 
speedy  settlement  of  Florida  was  required  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  the  speedy  settlement 
of  Oregon  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  same 

GREAT  OVERPOWERING  INTERESTS. 

And  will  Congress  refuse  to  do  for  Oregon  what 
has  been  done  for  Florida?  I  sincerely  trust  that 
no  southern  man  will  oppose  the  encouragement 
of  settlements  in  Oregon.  It  was  a  western  man 
who  first  introduced  the  Florida  settlement  bill 
into  the  Senate.  Western  votes  united  in  passing 
that  bill  into  a  law;  and  will  southern  votes  now 
refuse  to  extend  over  a  Territory  of  the  West  the 
same  kind  of  legislation  which  western  votes  con- 
tributed to  extend  over  a  Territory  of  the  South? 
When  Florida  was  defenceless,  and  Georgia  was 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  the  West 
sympathized  with  their  southern  brethren,  and  cor- 
dially cooperated  in  every  measure  calculated  to 
give  them  security  and  peace.  Oregon  is  now  de- 
fenceless; and  we  of  the  West  call  upon  the  South 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  extending  protection  to 
that  far  distant  Territory,  where  have  gone  our 
friends  and  relations,  under  the  sanction  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
protection  we  ask,  is  the  encouragement  of  settle- 
ments in  Oregon.  The  encouragement  we  ask,  is 
the  grant  of  lands  to  actual  settlers.  In  one  word, 
we  ask  that  the  principles  of  the  Florida  act  be 
extended  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  This  is  the 
height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth,  the 
whole  of  our  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  somewhere,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  populating  Louisiana  by 
giving  lands  to  the  fii-st  thirty  thousand  settlers 
who  should  go  to  that  province.  This  precise 
plan  was  not  adopted;  but  sufficient  inducements 
were  held  out  to  settlers  to  draw  them  to  that  pur- 
chase. And  what  has  been  the  result?  Look  over 
the  map,  and  the  question  will  be  answered.  You 
will  there  see  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  of  Ar- 
kansas and  of  Missouri  and  of  Iowa,  and  I  might 
add,  of  Texas,  all  formed  out  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  and  now  five  great  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy, growing  in  importance  every  day,  con- 
taining two  millions  of  inhabitants  at  present,  and 
bidding  fair  to  contain  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions in  less  than  twenty  years  from  this  time,  in- 
creasing our  wealth,  augmenting  our  resources, 
multiplying  our  commerce,  and  furnishing  us  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world  to  do  battle  in  the  cause 
of  the  country.  With  this  proof  of  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  of  extending  settlements  to  our  new 
Territories,  why  should  we  not  adopt  that  policy 
with  regard  to  Oregon?  Will  it  be  said,  that  grant- 
ing lands  to  actual  setiiers  in  Oregon,  is  a  gratuity 
for  which  we  will  never  be  paid?  As  well  might 
you  say  that  the  bounty  lands  we  have  given  our 
soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war,  is  a  gratuity  for 
which  we  will  never  be  paid.  The  grants  to  set- 
tlers in  Oregon  are  proposed  for  the  very  same 
reasons  for  which  grants  have  been  made  to  our 
soldiers.  We  wish  to  defend  Oregon.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  wish  to  induce  a  portion  of  our 
people  to  remove  to  Oregon — to  join  the  army 
OP  OCCUPATION  IN  THAT  COUNTRY.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  gn  ..its  of  land .  If  they  do  not  induce 
our  citizens  to  migrate  to  Oregon,  they  can  do  no 
harm;  they  will  be  an  innocent  experiment.  But 
if  they  do  induce  our  people  to  settle  in  Oregon, 
they  effect  the  purpose  in  view;  they  give  that 
country  protection  in  the  fullest,  amplest,  and 
most  efficient  manner  possible,  without  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  only  expense  at- 
tending such  settlements  will  be  in  land — land 
which  is  worthless  to  us  now,  and  cannot  be  of 
any  value  unless  our  people  go  and  live  upon  it. 


"The  settlers,  then,  are  to  be  paid  with  a  small 
part  of  their  own  earnings." 

But  the  value  of  Oregon  is  sneered  at,  its  ca- 
pacity for  sustaining  population  is  underrated,  its 
fertility  depreciated,  and  its  importance  denied. 
Well,  sir,  if  Oregon  is  worthless,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  why  grants  of  land  should  not  be 
made  to  actual  settlers  within  its  limits.  For, 
surely,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  improper 
to  give  away,  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence, 
that  which  is  not  worth  keeping.  But  what  are 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  Oregon? 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  amount  of  inferior 
land,  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  mountains 
and  barren  plains,  and  yet  there  is  vastly  more 
fertile  land  in  Oregon  than  there  is  of  mountain, 
and  swamp,  and  bog,  and  lake,  and  plain,  and 
valley,  in  all  New  England.  And  is  New  England 
of  no  importance  ?  Her  commerce  is  a  large  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Union.  Her  manufactories 
not  only  supply  us  with  most  of  our  fabrics,  but 
supply  a  considerable  amount  for  exportation. 
The  wealth  of  New  England  is  greater  than  that 
of  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States  of  the  same 
extent.  Her  universities  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  the  pride  of  the  country;  her  people  are  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  And  yet  Oregon  is  superior 
to  New  England  in  its  natural  advantages,  superior 
in  climate,  superior  in  soil,  superior  in  extent,  and 
superior  in  situation.  Still,  it  is  said  Oregon  is  worth- 
less. But  cast  your  eyes  over  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  con- 
tain less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  Yet  they  constitute  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  world.  France  con- 
tains 213,736  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
33,560,910.  Spain  contains  182,758  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  12,168,774.  Italy  contains 
109,555  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  22,478,192. 
Oregon  contains  a  larger  area  than  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  all  put  together.  Now, 
since  those  countries,  with  their  small  territories, 
have  become  great,  powerful,  and  rich,  why  may 
not  Oregon  become  great,  powerful,  and  rich  also  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  our  own  illiber- 
ality.  If  we  will  legislate  liberally  concerning 
Oregon,  if  we  will  give  the  Territory  a  hardy, 
active,  and  industrious  population  from  the  United 
States,  the  almost  unequaled  natural  advantages  of 
Oregon  will  be  developed  with  a  rapidity  and  en- 
ergy that  will  outrun  ail  anticipation.  A  numerous 
population  will  inhabit  it.  And  the  same  energy 
which  now  makes  New  England  "  blossom  like 
the  rose"  and  teem  with  wealth,  which  has  dotted 
her  hills  with  palaces,  crowded  her  waterfalls  with 
workshops,  and  every  ocean  with  the  sails  of  her 
commerce,  will  eflTect  the  same  thing  for  Oregon,  if 
we  will  but  extend  over  that  country  our  fostering 
and  protecting  care. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  new  mode  of  estima- 
ting the  value  of  a  country  to  look  only  at  the 
number  of  its  broad  acres.  Commerce  and  man- 
ufactures are  but  little  less  important  than  agricul- 
ture, and  why  may  not  these  flourish  as  well  in 
Oregon  as  elsewhere  ?  Oregon  abounds  in  coal  and 
iron,  contains  immense  forests  of  pine  and  other 
valuable  timber,  possesses  illimitable  water  power, 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  whale  fisheries, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  the 
growing  of  wool.  Are  these  great  resources  noth- 
ing, and  are  they  never  to  be  developed  ?  Oregon 
is  but  a  few  weeks'  sail  from  Asia,  the  most 
densely  populated  country  on  the  globe — a  country 
which  furnishes  an  annual  trade  to  Europe  worth 
$250,000,000.  Oregon  is  ten  thousand  miles  nearer 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  than  Europe  is,  by  the 
usual  route  of  commerce.  A  calm  and  peaceful 
sea  separates  Asia  from  Oregon.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances—with such  great  natural  advantages, 
with  such  vast  inducements  to  exertion — who,  that 
is  acquainted  with  American  character,  can  doubt 
that  our  people  in  Oregon  must  acquire  an  import- 
ant share  of  the  trade  of  Asia  ?  Impossible.  No, 
sir.  Give  an  American  population  to  Oregon,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Asiatic  trade  will  be,  must  be 
oursr  And  when  our  citizens  in  Oregon  shall  have 
acquired  the  trade  of  Asia — a  trade  which  has  en- 
riched every  nation  that  has  ever  enjoyed  it  fully; 
when,  under  its  operation,  great  cities  shall  have 
been  built,  and  stores  of  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia, — how  are  we  to  be  affected? 
Commerce,  sir,  will  spring  up  between  our  Far 
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East  and  our  Far  West;  a  new  and  an  extensive 
market  will  be  opened  for  our  products;  our  com- 
mercial marine  will  be  necessarily  augmented;  the 
additional  employment  thus  given  to  our  seamen 
will  enhance  the  wages  of  their  labor,  and  multiply 
their  number;  our  ship-yards  will  be  thronged; 
every  branch  of  business  will  be  promoted,  and 
all  the  avenues  of  trade  enlarged.  But  I  prefer 
citing  the  opinions  of  others  to  giving  my  own 
views,  as  to  the  importance  of  Oregon.  One  of 
our  most  distinguished  men  thus  expressed  him- 
self upon  that  subject,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  a  few  years  since: 

"  I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  of  this  great 
country.  A  word  will  suffice  to  explain  both.  lu  extent,  it 
is  larger  than  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United 
Slates  ;  in  climate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salubrity, 
superior ;  in  position,  better,  because  fronting  Asia  and 
washed  by  a  tranquil  sea.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  west- 
ern slopeof  our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the  eastern. 
In  configuration,  it  is  inexpressibly  fine  and  grand— a  vast 
oblong  square,  with  natural  boundaries,  and  a  single  gate- 
way into  the  sea.  The  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  en- 
close it  to  the  east,  an  iron-bound  coast  on  the  west,  a 
frozen  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  plains  on  the  south. 
All  its  rivers  rising  on  the  segment  of  a  vast  circumference, 
seem  to  meet  each  other  in  the  centre,  and  then  flow  together 
into  the  ocean,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  where  the 
heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  are  never  felt,  and 
where  southern  and  northern  diseases  are  equally  unknown. 
This  is  the  valley  of  the  Columbia — a  country  whose  every 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantages  of  position  and 
configuration,  by  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  inaccessibility  of 
its  borders,  and  its  single  introgression  into  the  sea.  Such  a 
country  is  formed  for  \inity,  wealth,  and  strength.  It  can 
have  Ijut  one  capital,  and  that  will  be  a  Thebes;  but  one 
commercial  emporium,  and  that  will  be  a  Tyre,  queen  of 
cities.  Such  a  country  can  have  but  one  people,  one  in- 
terest, one  government;  and  that  people  should  be  Ameri- 
can, that  interest  ours,  and  that  government  republican." 

Such,  sir,  is  Oregon,  such  its  capacity,  such  its 
advantages.  By  doing  our  duty,  we  can  make 
that  country  at  once  prosperous  and  happy.  By 
neglecting  it  as  we  have  done,  we  cloud  its  pros- 
pects for  the  present,  and  retard  its  progress  for 
long  years  to  come. 

CUSTOiW-HOUSE  AT  CHARLESTON. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  I.  E.  HOLMES, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  28, 1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 

of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  making 

appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 

Government — 

Mr.  HOLMES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  it  is  my  intention  to  speak 
to  the  bill,  I  think  it  but  due  to  state  the  order  in 
which  I  shall  proceed,  to  show  that  I  am  adhering 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  that  is  now  before  us; 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  closely, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  my  speech, 
to  matters  germane  to  the  bill.  I  rise  in  conse- 
quence of  a  memorial  from  thecitizensof  Charleston 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  purchase  a  site  for  a  custom-house.  1  in- 
tend to  show  that  this  memorial,  after  having  gone 
to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
his  opinion  requested  upon  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  this  grant.  I  will  further  endeavor  to 
show,  that  the  opinion  given  by  the  Executive  is 
an  opinion  denying  justice  to  my  constituents;  and 
I  shall  endeavor,  before  I  am  done,  to  exhibit  the 
fact,  that  that  injustice  is  founded  on  a  deep-settled, 
determined  design  towards  my  constituents  to  do 
injustice.  I  shall  also  relate  some  facts  elucidative 
of  the  course  of  the  Administration  that  history 
might  record — facts  related  at  a  period  when  men 
on  this  floor  can  testify  of  them,  and  when  men 
who  desire  can  have  the  opportunity  to  refute  them, 
if  they  are  able. 

Sir,  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston  have  presented 
a  memorial  to  you,  the  Representatives  of  the 
States,  and  have  prayed  that  that  justice  which  has 
been  given  to  other  portions  of  the  country — to 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
great  ports  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  which  is  now 
so  deservedly  to  be  rendered  to  the  great  Crescent 
City  of  the  West,  should  be  meted  out  to  them. 
They  ask  for  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  #30,000 
which  you  last  year  appropriated,  to  purchase  a 
site  for  a  custom-house.     On  what  do  they  base 


their  memorial  ?  On  the  necessity  of  such  a  struc- 
ture to  the  commerce  and  increasing  wealth  of  the 
city  I  represent.  They  state  that  the  building  now 
occupied  is  inadequate  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  assigned;  that  its  original  structure  was  not 
intended  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now  used; 
that  the  trade  of  the  city  is  increasing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  our  railroad  system, 
commencing  at  Charleston,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
running  through  our  State,  crossing  over  Georgia, 
in  contemplation  within  two  years  to  reach  the 
waters  of  the  Tennessee,  to  branch  off  there  until 
it  strikes  the  waters  of  the  Ohio;  bearing  thus  in 
the  northern  season,  when  the  ice  has  slopped  up 
your  lakes,  when  the  frozen  waters  have  locked 
your  canals,  when  your  rivers  have  ice-bound  your 
ships — bearing  the  products  of  the  vast  interior  of 
the  great  West  along  the  mountain  ridge,  leaping 
with  the  iron  horse  the  valleys,  coursing  down 
with  their  rich  freights  until  they  throw  them  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  to  furnish  rich  argosies 
for  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  to  return  to  you 
to  be  thrown  again  in  lavish  abundance  upon  the 
vast  West,  to  remunerate  them  for  their  toil,  their 
industry,  their  energy.  And,  sir,  the  memorial  is 
signed,  first,  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
city,  and  then  by  every  merchant  of  intelligence, 
by  the  mechanics  who  know  their  interest,  by  the 
entire  population,  who  feel  they  have  been  neg- 
lected. And  what  think  you  has  been  the  response  .' 
I  called  with  a  friend  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  Secretary,  of  great  financial 
ability,  of  keen  perception,  looking  into  the  future, 
understanding  the  vast  development  of  resources 
that  are  to  come,  told  me  and  my  friend  who  was 
with  me — for  I  like  to  have  a  witness  in  these 
times — that  it  should  be  done,  for  he  thought  it 
was  right;  and  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
about  to  recommend  an  appropriation  for  the  city 
of  New  Orleans — that  great  city  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  that  valley  that  had  first  given,  as  he 
might  remark,  the  impulse  to  his  political  life. 

I  admired  his  sentiment,  that  he  should  thus  dis- 
play his  gratitude  to  a  city  that  receives  within  its 
horns  of  the  crescent  the  mighty  tributes  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  West,  and  throws  them  upon 
the  Gulf  to  be  scattered  everywhere  to  return  in 
rich  benefits  unto  you.  I  admired  his  gratitude; 
and,  let  me  state,  most  cheerfully  should  I  vote  for 
that  appropriation  for  New  Orleans;  it  is  her  right, 
and  I  will  yield  it.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  little 
city  I  represent,  small  in  number,  but  venerable  for 
age  and  her  services,  should  have  been  treated  with 
injustice  after  this  intimation.  I  went  to  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee;  I  presented  the 
memorial  to  the  House;  I  begged  him,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary,  immediately  to  write  a 
letter  requesting  his  opinion,  which  I  was  assured 
should  be  favorable.  Days  elapsed,  time  went  by, 
and  at  length  the  letter  came.  I  blame  not  Mr. 
Walker.  I  believe  he  would  have  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ises; but  he  was  but  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  he 
knew  that  the  fate  of  Duane,  when  he  dared  to  stand 
up  in  the  exercise  and  majesty  of  his  functions  to 
refuse  an  Executive  mandate,  might  be  his.  I  exon- 
erate Mr.  Walker.  What  does  his  letter  say  ?  It  is 
here  to  be  read;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  read  pa- 
pers. He  states  that  the  increasing  trade  of  Charles- 
ton, that  the  railroads  in  progress,  he  doubts  not, 
demand  a  larger  custom-house.  What  would  be 
your  conclusion  from  that .'  Why,  that  we  imme- 
diately commence  a  custom-house,  which  it  will 
take  years  to  build,  to  meet  the  ramifications  of 
these  roads,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  when  the 
products  are  poured  into  our  laps.  But  no  such 
inference.  We  are  to  wait  until  the  roads  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  full  measure  of  prosperity  is  gush- 
ing upon  us ! 

But  see  the  dilemma  in  which  he  places  himself. 
He  states  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Senate,  at  the  last 
session,  to  get  estimates  from  Charleston,  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  custom-house 
there,  the  cost,  and  the  plans.  Sir,  has  he  returned 
those  plans.'  Has  he  obtained  those  estimates? 
Has  he  even  inquired  ?  No,  sir,  no,  no.  But  he 
is  too  skillful  not  to  give  an  excuse,  and  an  excuse 
which  in  logic  as  completelycuts  him  out  from  the 
record  as  ever  was.  Why.'  That  after  the  intima- 
sion  for  a  preliminary  investigation,  or  as  a  prelim- 
inary step,  this  House,  this  Congress,  or  rather  the 
last  House  and  Congress,  appropriated  pO,000  for  a 


site,  (which  he  confesses  inadequate  for  the  purpose, 
and  which,  after  advisement,  he  tells  you  proved 
so,)  what  is  his  conclusion  .'  That  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  taken  out  of  his  hands;  that  this  House  in 
its  wisdom  has  commenced  the  work,  and  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  his  executing  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate.  And  yet,  with  all  that,  he  tella 
you  he  cannot  recommend  it !  Sir,  it  is  perhaps  a 
strange  thing  in  these  days,  when  the  party  rallies 
around  men — and  men  must  be  partisans  or  ex- 
pelled— for  a  man  to  rise  in  this  Hall  and  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  the  Executive  (for  the  decision 
is  his)  to  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  todecide 
upon  the  demands  of  justice  to  the  people.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  sounded  not  strange  to  the 
ears  of  men  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made;  but 
now,  when  all  are  for  a  party,  and  none  are  for  the 
State,  an  humble  being  dare  not  now  express  opin- 
ions to  the  great.  But,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  to  bring 
back,  if  I  can,  to  this  House,  to  this  assembly  of 
Representatives,  to  this  collection  of  intrusted  del- 
egates, the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  a  people, 
and  put  them  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrament  of 
this  case  by  the  higher  power  as  they  assume. 

Sir,  Mr.  Walker,  without  inquiiy,  without  in- 
vestigation, as  the  Senate  demanded,  dares  to  tell 
this  House  that  the  building  asked  for  is  not  essen- 
tial; an  opinion  formed  without  inspection,  for  he 
has  not  been  there;  without  information,  for  he 
refused  to  collect  it;  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
municipal  council  of  the  city;  against  the  intelli- 
gent merchants,  whose  interests  are  involved  in  the 
question;  against  the  intelligent  mechanics,  who 
are  able  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  and 
capacity  of  a  building;  and  to  place  his  ipse  dixit 
against  my  constituents. 

Sir,  a^ain  I  say,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I 
acquit  Mr.  Walker.  This  is  but  another  of  the 
series  of  acts  of  this  Administration  to  the  citizens 
of  Charleston.  I  speak  not  in  vague-declamation, 
but  for  every  sentence  uttered  I  shall  bring  the 
weight  of  fact.  Sir,  it  has  so  happened  that  it  was 
the  fortune — or,  perhaps,  to  my  constituency,  the 
misfortune — to  the  people  of  the  country  the  boon 
was  given  that  Carolina — I  speak  not  of  the  State, 
but  of  one  of  her  sons  who  represented  the  State, 
and  in  that  lost  not  sight  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  Confederacy — that  this  country  was  saved  by 
the  intellect  and  the  moral  force  and  the  daring 
efforts  of  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  from  the 
most  calamitous  war — that  most  dreadful  of  evils 
— that  threatened  to  overpower  us  in  the  Oregon 
question. 

Sir,  I  like,  when  I  speak  of  results,  to  trace  them 
gradually,  as  I  would  a  vast  estuary  along  the 
windings  of  a  rivulet,  till  I  come  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  show  from  whence  the  mighty  stream 
has  gushed.  Sir,  the  Oregon  question  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  inaugural,  in  which  the  President 
of  the  tlniied  States  told  the  people  of  the  country 
— and  particularly  the  excited  population  of  the 
West — that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  unquestionable, 
to  be  maintained,  never  to  be  relinquished.  Ex- 
cited as  that  population  was,  ardent  to  retain  that 
country  as  they  exhibited  themselves  by  subse- 
quent action  to  be,  her  young  men,  and  her  staid 
orators,  and  her  experienced  politicians,  went  into 
the  canvass,  and  upon  Oregon  they  succeeded, 
pledging  themselves  that  Mr.  Polk  would  adhere 
tenaciously  to  the  entirety  of  the  territory — to  the 
declaration  he  had  made.  Sir,  time  passed  by;  the 
country  was  roused.  I  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  the  year  preceding  the  meeting 
of  Congress.  Dining  at  a  table,  at  which  most  of 
the  gentlemen  were  merchants,  they  said  to  me, 
with  a  depth  of  feeling,  with  a  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, that  is  not  usual  over  the  convivial  cup,  "  We 
wish,  that  if  you  have  any  influence  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  you  would  get  him  to  come  back  into 
the  Senate."  Said  I,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  curious 
request;  for  most  of  you  are  Whigs."  "Whigs 
or  not,"  said  they,  "  the  country  is  in  danger,  and 
we  believe  he  is  the  only  man  calculated  to  rescue 
her  from  the  dangers  that  impend."  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Calhoun;  I  communed  with  the  gallant  and 
noble  spirit  who  then  occupied  the  chair  in  the 
Senate;  he  agreed  with  the  merchants;  Mr.  Cal- 
houn reluctantly  consented  to  return.  In  the  mean 
time  his  election  had  to  take  place,  and  he  returned 
not  till  three  weeks  after  Congress  assembled. 
But  Congress  did  assemble;  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage came  in,  asserting  the  right  to  the  entirety  of 
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the  Territory,  urging  upon  you,  good  Representa- 
tives, to  maintain  it;  and  there  was  a  flourish  and 
exultation,  a  bounding  of  heart,  throughout  all 
those  favorable  to  54°  40'.  Sir,  1  well  remember, 
■and  history  may  tell,  (for  the  facts  are  now  refu- 
table or  establishable,)  there  was  not  one  Demo- 
crat on  this  floor  (save  an  humble  individual)  who 
opposed  the  President's  message,  and  resolved  not 
to  go  for  54°  40'.  I  go  further;  the  Whigs  on  this 
Soor,  however  disposed,  being  in  a  minority,  said 
to  me,  for  I  felt  anxious  on  the  subject:  "It  is  of 
no  use  for  us  to  throw  ourselves  in  the  breach;  we 
would  be  overwhelmed.  You  have  excited  the 
whole  West;  you  have  done  more;  you  have  a 
majority,  vast,  that  have  pledged  themselves  never 
to  relinquish  one  inch  of  that  vast  domain.  We 
can  do  nothing;  it  will  be  a  useless  sacrifice."  I 
■admitted  it.  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the  Whigs  in 
the  Senate;  I  urged  them  to  stand  their  ground. 
Their  answer  was  a  plain  one,  and  similar  to  this: 
■"  We  are  in  a  woful  minority;  our  motives  will  be 
mistaken.  Why  sacrifice  unnecessarily  ourselves 
and  our  party?  You  have  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  in  your  hand;  pursue  them;  reap  the  conse- 
quences, and  we  will  abide  our  time. "  Sir,  I  was 
•not  satisfied.  Mr.  Calhoun  arrived.  I  called  upon 
him  with  a  friend.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  mid- 
niglu.  He  begged  us  to  remain,  and  give  a  pro- 
gramme of  events.  That  friend  said  to  him:  "Mr. 
Calhoun,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  your  friends,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  without  any  distinction  in 
the  Senate  or  House,  that  to  oppose  the  message 
and  the  views  of  the  President,  is  to  do  no  good, 
but  only  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  henceforward  to 
■destroy  your  ability,  your  usefulness."  "Sir," 
said  he,  liow  are  the  Whigs?"  I  then  took  the 
parole,  and  related  the  circumstances  exactly  as 
they  had  transpired,  and  the  intercourse  I  had  had 
wiih  tjie  Whigs.  He  paused,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  solemnity  of  that,  moment;  he  paused, 
and  made  this  remark:  "To  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  President,  and  to  demand  the  entire  territory, 
is  to  involve  this  country  in  a  war  with  one  of  the 
great  Powers  of  the  earth,  endangering  all  that  we 
have  gained  by  our  free-trade  measures;  sacrificing 
all  that  we  hope  for  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  future;  opfening  up  a  series  of  calamities  that 
no  eye,  however  keenly  prophetic,  can  pierce 
into;'' and  then  added,  after  a  pause:  "I  will  go 
into  that  Chamber  to-morrow,  and ,  if  no  man  stands 
by  me,  I  will  oppose  that  measure,  if,  after  I  have 
uttered  it,  I  fall  dead  upon  the  floor!"  Sir,  it  is 
anusual  for  the  gentleman,  my  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  to  speak  in  terms  so  emphatic.  But 
'his  soul  was  roused;  he  saw  the  country  upon  a' 
precipice,  hanging,  as  it  were,  over  the  very  steep 
and  verge  of  the  vast  gulf,  and  that  one  breath,  one 
movement,  might  precipitate  us  and  all  our  interests 
in  the  vast  abyss.  He  hesitated  not;  and  never, 
never  can  I  forget  the  electric  response  of  the  noble 
Virginian  who  was  with  me,  and  who  had  made 
up  his  mind  likewise  to  go  with  the  Executive: 
*'  I  will,  Mr.  Calhoun,  sustain  you,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may." 

We  left  him,  for  the  midnight  hour  had  arrived. 
My  friend  and  myself  walked  for  some  distance 
along  the  pavement  at  that  dead  hour  without  scarce- 
ly exchanging  a  word,  so  full  were  our  hearts. 
We  parted — as  he  said,  to  go  to  see  his  assembled 
colleagues  who  were  waiting  anxiously  the  result 
of  t^e  conversation;  and  the  next  day  when  I  saw 
him  I  asked  him  "  How  are  the  rest?" — Virginia, 
the  good  old  Dominion,  had  sent  fourteen  out  of 
fifteen  young,  gallant,  unsophisticated,  not  drilled 
Representatives,  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  the  peo- 
ple to  represent  her  on  this  floor — "  How  are  the 
rest?"  said  I.  He  said,  that  "  when  I  related  to 
them  the  result  of  our  conference,  they  replied ,  We 

Eerhaps  see  in  it  our  doom;  but  we  will  stand  by 
im."  I  received  that  communication  the  next 
morning.  I  went  into  the  Senate;  I  communicated 
with  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party;  and  never  will 
I  forget  the  deep  emotion,  the  flush  of  animation 
on  their  countenances,  when  they  said,  "  Will  he 
stand  by  us  and  lead  off?"  Yes,  sir,  he  did  lead 
off;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  whippings  on,  the  stim- 
ulants which  were  given  to  the  Senators  who  were 
around  the  President  as  a  body-guard,public  opinion 
under  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  began  to  wane  from 
its  high  tone,  the  pulse  of  war  beat  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last  the  President  perceived  there 
was  an  energy  in  the  people  that  must  come  down 


like  a  voice  of  thunder  against  his  measures.  And 
what  then  ?  Sir,  he  told  these  gentlemen  to  goon, 
while  he  himself  was  carrying  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence— not  through  his  Secretary,  the  legal 
organ  of  the  country — with  the  talented,  sagacious, 
high-minded  Mr.  McLane,  our  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  While  he  was  holding  out  to 
the  country  that  he  intended  to  adhere  to  the  whole 
of  54° 40',  he  was  secretly  negotiating  abroad,  and, 
Isay  fearlessly, deceiving  hisfriendstVom  the  West, 
who,  like  a  gallant  band,  almost  with  Spartan  virtue, 
adhered  to  him. 

Sir,  who  can  forget  the  indignation  that  flashed 
like  lightning  and  reverberated  as  peals  from  the 
mountains  from  the  bosoms  of  those  western  men, 
when  they  found  themselves  deceived?  He  who 
forgets  it  must  forget  some  of  the  most  exciting 
scenes  that  cross  him  in  his  pathway  of  life.  But 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  And  let  me  state  this, 
that  on  one  occasion  they  were  calling  upon  him, 
apprehensive  he  might  give  way,  and  his  nerves 
might  falter  in  the  contest.  He  said  to  them, 
"  Gentlemen,  be  not  alarmed,  be  not  alarmed,  I  will 
look  John  Bull  in  the  face."  Sir,  he  did  look 
John  Bull  in  the  face  !  And  it  was  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture to  see  the  noble  bull  lifting  its  head  from  the 
grassy  pasture  of  the  far  north  west,  and  finding  itself 
beside  this  indomitable  hero,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  of  the 
"  Union"  feeling  his  pulse  to  see  how  lon^  ihis 
indomitable  disposition  could  face  that  bull.  [Roars 
of  laughter.]  Sir,  we  know  the  result  of  that;  the 
courage  went,  and  he  retired,  to  the  utter  dismay 
of  his  friends  on  this  floor,  who  had  called  me 
traitor — notjn  so  many  words,  but  by  implication — 
when  I  advocated  the  yielding  all  beyond  49°. 
Sir,  he  retired  to  49°,  behind  the  ditch  or  the  fence, 
and  then  he  did  look  John  Bull  in  the  face,  but  the 
noble  animal  merely  shook  his  horn,  scowled  a 
moment  on  his  brow,  and  at  this  time  he  crops  the 
rich  herbage  of  his  own  domain,  or  laves  his  fat 
sides  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific.  [Applause.] 

But  the  time  went  on,  and  apprehension  in- 
creased with  these  gentlemen.  They  went  to  Mr. 
Polk,  and  said  to  him  again,  "We  had  your  as- 
surance; we  have  excited  the  people  of  the  West; 
we  will  be  placed  in  an  awkward,  not  to  say  a  ri- 
diculous, position,  before  our  constituency.''  "Oh, 
(said  he,)  don't  be  alarmed.  I  tell  you  what,  (and 
putting  himself  in  the  attitude,)  let  GLueen  Victo- 
ria come  on !  I  am  prepared.'''  [Great  laughter.] 
The  position  was  changed;  the  attitude  of  the 
Bull  had  frightened  his  gaze;  but  now  the  contest 
was  with  a  delicate  female,  [laughter,]  it  was  a 
much  more  gallant  feeling.  Well,  he  himself  felt 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  when 
called  upon — and  I  do  not  speak  to  the  person  to 
call  him  up  as  a  witness,  but  he  has  my  eye  and 
knows  what  I  say — when  called  upon  by  a  func- 
tionary in  this  House,  who  asked  him,  "  Are  you 
going  to  stand  to  54°  40'?  I  ask  this  in  no  vain 
conceit,  but  because  my  constituents  are  alarmed. 
They  say  I  assured  them  of  your  adherence,  of 
your  indomitable  will;  and  they  wish  me  to  say 
whether  this  is  sq  or  not."  "  Write  them  that  I 
will  adhere  to  54°  40';  and  (then  in  sotto  voice  he 
whispered)  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  throw  the 
Senate  beticeen  me  and  the  people.''' 

He  who  had  enkindled  a  spirit  in  this  country 
that  no  man  could  tell  the  results  thereof — he  who 
had  placed  gentlemen  in  a  position  most  awkward 
to  their  constituency—  deserted  them  and  desert- 
ed his  position,  not,  I  believe,  from  good  will,  but 
from  the  powerful,  energetic,  and  electric  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  South  Carolinian. 

But,  though  thus  rescued  from  the  perils  of  his 
own  rashness,  he  forgot  not  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  writhed  under  the  denuncia- 
tions of  his  western  friends,  one  of  whom,  in  the 
Senate,  [Mr.  Hannkgan,]  declared  that  "heand his 
name  together"  would  sink  "  to  an  infamy  so  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of  resur- 
rection would  never  be  able  to  drag  him  forth." 
He  writhed  under  the  denunciations  of  one  on 
this  floor,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  who  declared  here, 
that  after  the  conversations  he  had  held  officially 
with  Mr.  Polk,  if  he  deserted  one  mch  of  that  ter- 
ritory he  was  a  traitor.  He  felt  and  writhed 
under  these  accumulated  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion. But  the  die  was  cast,  the  deed  was  done; 
but  he  who  caused  it  to  be  done,  he  who  opposed 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  strength,  and  rescued  the 
country  from  the  abyss,  was  never,  never  to  be 


forgotten  or  forgiven.  Sir,  he  thought  to  over- 
throw the  colossal  virtue  and  position  of  that  great 
man.  He  knew  it  could  not  be  done  by  the  out- 
ward force,  the  vim,  or  the  energy  of  his  own  ac- 
tion; but  he  well  knew  that  the  noblest  castle  that 
swells  up  in  its  amplitude  and  in  the  height  of  its 
proud  towers,  against  which  the  winds  of  the  mid- 
night beat  in  vain,  has  sometimes  been  crumbled  into 
ruin  by  the  rats  that  gnaw  at  its  sills  and  ground- 
posts.  [A  laugh.]  Well,  he  could  not  undermine, 
with  all  his  subterranean  virtue,  the  reputation  of 
that  distinguished  son  of  South  Carolina;  but  he 
intended,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  inflict  upon  his 
State  what  he  was  impotent  in  his  efforts  to  inflict 
upon  the  man;  and  the  first  thing  that  was  done — 
I  complain  not — the  first  act  was  to  destroy  the 
navy-yard  at  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  they  once 
idolized — and  let  me  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman, 
so  far  as  my  intercourse  has  been  with  him — which 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  they  now  revile,  after  due 
consideration  and  consultation  with  the  I3oard  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  granted  to  my  city;  a 
position  recommended  peculiarly  for  its  ability  to 
fit  and  outfit  vessels  on  account  of  its  live  oak  and 
its  tall  long-leafed  pines;  a  position,  the  only  one 
between  theGulf,  with  all  its  storms, and  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  with  its  dreaded 
gales;  a  position,  the  best  calculated  to  save  our 
navy  when  running,  the  month  of  September, 
from  the  ruins  and  distresses  which  accumulate 
around  other  vessels,  and  which  threaten  them. 
But  coolly,  without  apology,  without  inquiry, 
twice  was  it  struck,  and  the  only  one  that  was 
struck,  from  the  roll  of  the  navy-yards  and  sta- 
tions in  the  country.  I  felt  the  blow,  but  I  remem- 
bered what  the  Scotch  say — 

"  Show  not  your  disposition  on  every  occasion. 

There  is  a  time  that  conieth  to  all  men :  ' 

.^bide  thy  own.'' 

Sir,  this  was  not  enough — this  was  not  enough. 
The  simplest  request  for  justice  to  be  granted  to 
our  citizens  from  some  qua.rters  was  denied,  when 
it  was  yielded  to  other  citizens,  I  confess,  when 
applied  for  by  other  gentlemen.  But  this  enmity 
has  continued  until  at  this  moment  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  petition  for  a  custom-house  that  they 
themselves  have  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the 
increasing  trade,  which  is  admitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  requisite  when  trade  accumulates,  as  the 
projets  indicate.  And  now,  when  public  indigna- 
tion is  driving  him  to  his  far  retreat  in  the  West, 
he  still  holds  on  to  his  enmity  to  my  city !  For 
myself,  I  have  never  complained.  I  have  defended 
the  Executive  on  this  floor  whenever  my  con- 
science told  me  he  was  defensible,  and  in  the  very 
last  contest  I  had  with  the  venerable  Sage  of  Gluin- 
cy,  on  the  President's  denying  to  this  House 
papers  that  were  called  for.  But  while  I  did  that, 
and  while  I  did  not  complain,  it  was  not  because 
I  have  not  observed  and  treasured  up  the  indigni- 
ties which  he  has  bestowed  upon  my  city  that  I 
remained  passive,  and  have  never,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  attacked  what  I  believed  inde- 
fensible oti  the  part  of  the  Administration.  Though 
I  state  now,  I  think  it  was  got  into  and  precipitated 
upon  us  by  the  rashness  of  the  President,  I  said 
not  one  word.  I  said  then,  what  I  repeated  to  many 
of  my  friends,  "  We  are  in  the  war.  It  is  a  ques- 
'  tion  of  the  nation,  and  I  will  not  dispute  with  my 
'  own  countrymen  about  its  propriety,  its  necessity, 
'  its  expediency.  I  will  vote  every  appropriation 
'  that  will  enable  our  gallant  troops  to  fight  under 
'  every  advantage;  and  when  time  has  passed  by, 
'  and  calm  reflection  comes,  and  the  enemy  have 
'  nothing  to  look  unto  us  for,  I  will  express  my 
'  opinions. "  But  the  leviathan  was  not  to  be  tamed; 
the  deep  gall  that  entered  into  his  heart  was  not  to 
be  extracted  by  such  forbearance;  and  now  I  am  to 
be  told  that  New  Orleans,  the  noble  crescent  city  of 
the  West;  New  York,  the  great  emporium;  Bos- 
ton ,  the  classic  city;  Philadelphia,  that  of  brotherly 
love;  all  are  to  be  furnished  with  the  facilities  of 
commerce,  and  noble  structures  of  architectural 
beauty  are  to  be  reared  up  in  their  midst;  but,  lo 
and  behold  !  we  are  not  fit  to  be  the  recipients  of 
such  justice.  1  again  acquit  Mr.  Walker.  Why.? 
Because  he  has  never  before  deceived  me.  He  who 
deceives  me  once,  is  himself  guilty;  he  who  de- 
ceives me  twice,  renders  me  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
credence.  I  am  to  be  acquitted  of  such  folly  on 
this  occasion. 
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But,  sir,  there  are  at  this  moment  among  the 
people  of  Charleston,  not  knowing  the  mode  by 
which  their  navy-yard  has  been  abandoned — for 
I  have  never  explained  it  to  them;  I  never  address 
my  constituents;  I  do  not  generally  do  it;  I  have 
never  canvassed  for  it,  as  they  know — there  are 
articles,  and  ably-written  articles,  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  navy-yard  being  restored.  I  take 
this  opportunity,  if  my  voice  can  be  heard  in  my 
own  city,  to  say  to  the  writer,  I  approve  every 
line,  every  sentence,  and  all  the  wisdom  there  ex- 
pressed; but  I  shall  not  make  the  request — it  is  in 
vain.  Stay  for  a  moment;  rest  in  quietness  on  the 
justice  of  your  claim,  and  there  will  come  up 
shortly  to  your  redemption — [a  voice:  "  Old  Zack 
Taylor;"  a  laugh] — there  will  come  up  shortly  a 
cure  for  the  multiplied  insults  that  you  have  re- 
ceived. 

Sir,  the  times  are  undergoing  changes.  The 
spring  has  passed,  the  summer  is  nearly  gone,  and 
the  autumn  gives  tokens  of  its  approach,  not 
by  the  sear  and  yellow  leaves  upon  your  forest 
trees,  but  by  the  bubbling  up  of  the  voice  of  the 
people,  preparing  for  one  grand  concentration  of 
the  varied  streams  confluent  into  one — to  bear  on 
its  bosom  in  November  a  high  and  noble  spirit, 
who  has  shown  himself  above  party;  bound  to  no 
»  section  of  country;  who  has  vindicated  the  rights 

of  his  country  on  the  battle-field,  and  unsophisti- 
cated, unbaptized  in  the  arts,  in  the  sublime  ways 
and  the  science  so  much  lauded  by  the  "  Union" 
of  politics,  is  floated  onward  to  meet  the  bosom  of 
that  Potomac  which  is  to  waft  him  to  the  Wliite 
House.  Yes;  from  him  1  expect — not  lavish  ex- 
penditures when  it  suits;  favors,  when  they  re- 
dound to  his  own  credit;  but  high,  noble,  disin- 
terested, and  ample  distribution — of  what?  Of  fa- 
vors .'  No.  Of  righls  which  the  Representatives 
on  this  floor  have  often  sacrificed  at  the  mandate 
of  this  Executive  will.  I  expect  that  from  him. 
And  though  he  may  be  unschooled  (as  it  is  said) 
in  the  lore  of  MachiaVelli,  in  the  highest  and  pro- 
foundest  disquisitions  Of  political  philosophy,  yet 
he  can  read  the  Constitution.  He  has  lived  among 
freemen;  he  knows  the  relations  of  the  mechanic, 
those  who  can  build  navy-yards — and  we  have  as 
intelligent  ones  to  construct  and  serve  as  any  por- 
tion of  this  empire  ;  he  knows  their  relations  to 
the  body  politic,  the  relations  of  the  body  politic 
to  him  who  presides  over  it,  and  the  high  obliga- 
tion of  administering  to  each  and  every  one 
throughout  the  broad  extent  of  this  Confederacy 
equal  and  ample  justice;  discriminated  by  no  lines, 
no  narrow  friths,  by  no  clime;  but  all  uniting  be- 
neath one  grand  broad  shield  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  equal  legislative  justice.  The  indications 
are  strong;  and  at  this  moment,  chafed  as  I  am, 
denied  as  I  am  my  rights  as  the  Representative  of 
a  constituency  who  ask  as  little  as  any  constit- 
uency, I  do  confess,  in  the  gloom  which  envelops 
me,  1  see  a  glow  in  the  very  southwestern  hori- 
zon which  seems  to  indicate,  and  methinks  1  see 
the  rays  of,  a  luminous  orb  that  will  come  up  from 
the  waters  that  lave  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Louisiana,  and  rising  gradually,  will  ere'  long 
8tand  enculmined  in  the  highest  point  of  a  people's 
aflTections  and  a  nation's  power.  This  is  cheering, 
and  I  receive  it  as  the  light  upon  my  heart.  Yes, 
sir,  as  the  light  that,  when  it  does  arise,  like  the 
beams  of  the  morning,  will  chase  many  a  crooked 
politician  who  now  despises  his  lore  or  his  want 
of  information,  because  he  was  too  modest  to 
claim  much  knowledge;  because  he  felt,  or  we  felt 
for  him,  that  modesty  is  frequently  the  mantle 
thrown  around  merit.  Let  others  appreciate  only 
the  bold  declaration  of  fitness  for  power,  and  take 
the  declaration  for  the  fitness. 

Sir,  as  1  said,  like  the  sun  in  the  morning,  he 
will  chase  many  of  these  crooked  politicians  as 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  by  the  morning 
beams  are  chased  to  their  dark  recesses  and  inward 
dens.  [Laughter.]  I  come  out,  because  I  think 
it  is  time  to  speak;  and  let  me  say  that  I  do  make 
an  appeal  to  no  party,  but  to  the  entire  sense  of 
this  House,  to  weigh,  to  consider,  to  determine 
upon  the  memorial  and  the  prayer  of  a  city,  of 
the  people  congregated,  who  ask  of  you  a  justice 
denied  by  the  Executive — whom  they  ask  not; 
but  to  you,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
they  refer  and  ask.  Sir,  if  there  is  a  noble  spec- 
tacle in  the  affairs  of  men;  if,  in  the  downward 
course  of  events,  if,  in  the  difficulties  and  the  dark- 


ness that  envelop  every  man's  heart  at  times, 
desponding  almost  for  the  Republic,  there  is  a 
noble  sight  to  cheer  one  onward  in  his  work, — it  is 
when  the  delegated  ministry  of  the  people,  you  in 
this  Hall  assembled,  estimate  the  majesty  of  your 
own  functions,  disregard  the  mandates  of  any 
authority,  revolve  in  your  own  sphere  with  the 
light  and  the  weight  and  the  energ)r  with  which 
you  are  invested  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
people,  unto  the  people  mete  out  justice,  even 
though  it  be  under  the  direct  frowns  of  Executive 
authority.  Sir,  such  times  were;  there  were  times 
when  men  asked  not  what  the  voice  from  yonder 
white  structure  whispered  or  commanded;  but, 
taking  up  the  petition,  examining  the  memorial, 
considering  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
render  it  unto  you,  did  justice  in  the  spirit  of  free- 
men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  I 
shall  move  the  following  amendment: 

For  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  custom- 
house in  Charleston  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  already 
appropriated. 

Am  I  to  despair  of  this  ? 


EXECUTIVE   VETOES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  CALEB  B.  SMITH, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  2L  1848. 

The  pending  question  being  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 

vote  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill — 

Mr.  CALEB  B.  SMITH!  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  An  event  so  extraordinary  as  the 
defeat  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
— a  bill  indispensable  to  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  Government — has  naturally  produced  some 
sensation  in  the  House.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  majority  of  the  House  are  unwill- 
ing to  vote  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  Government.  The  vote  by  which  the  bill 
has  been  lost  must  be  reconsidered.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  vote,  I  will,  however,  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  upon  some 
of  the  questions  connected  with  the  bill,  and  in- 
volved in  the  debate  upon  this  motion. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  explain  that  which  seems 
to  have  created  so  much  astonishment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House — the  fact  that  some  of  the  Whigs 
voted  on  yesterday  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seem  to  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  all  the  Whigs  should  have  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  to  be  sorely  disappointed  because 
this  side  of  the  House  did  not  pass  it  in  spite  of 
their  opposition.  It  is  true,  that  the  Whig  mem- 
bers generally  vote  for  the  appropriation  bills  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  Government.  They 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  playing  so  poor  a  game  as 
that  of  courting  popularity  by  a  pretended  opposi- 
tion to  measures  which  they  know  should  and  must 
pass.  Is  it  so  with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side? 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  passed.  That  bill  contained  no  unusual  or 
extraordinary  appropriations.  It  contained  only 
such  appropriations  as  were  recommended  by  the 
Administration,  and  to  which  no  objections  what- 
ever were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion here.  Still,  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to 
the  Journal,  that  there  were  forty-one  votes  record- 
ed against  the  bill.  Of  these,  thirty-four  were 
Democrats  and  only  seven  were  Whigs.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  those  Democrats  who  voted 
against  this  bill  were  desirous  it  should  be  defeat- 
ed, or  that  they  wished  to  withhold  the  necessary 
annual  supplies,  without  which  the  navy  could  not 
be  kept  up.  Still  their  votes  were  recorded  against 
it. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  will  be  found  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  repair  of  fortifications,  which  passed 
the  House  a  short  time  ago.  It  would  be  but  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  our  Democratic  friends, 
who  seem  to  have  a  natural  love  of  war,  and  talk 
loudly  of  preparing,  not  only  the  country,  but  "  the 
hearts  of  the  people  for  war,"  would  have  been 
found  rallying  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  recording 
their  names  in  its  favor.  But  the  Journal  tells  a 
different  story.  Of  sixty-one  votes  recorded  against 
its  passage,  fifty-nine  were  given  by  Democrats, 


and  only  two  by  Whigs.  The  course  of  these 
gentlemen  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  my  own  State.  Al- 
though possessed  of  no  great  abilities  or  shining' 
qualities  to  attract  the  public  admiration,  he  seemed 
to  possess  a  popularity  which  was  invincible.  Year 
after  year  he  was  elected  over  all  opposition,  and, 
if  he  failed  to  establish  a  reputation  for  ability,  he 
at  least  acquired  the  character  of  a  very  shrewd 
and  cunning  electioneerer.  A  gentleman  once  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  uniform  success  before  the 
people.  The  old  man  replied,  it  was  easily  ex- 
plained: "I  have  been,"  said  he,  "a  memijer  of 
the  Legislature  some  eight  or  ten  years,  and  I  have 
never  yet  voted  for  a  bill  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
people,  or  a  general  appropriation  bill.  When  I 
go  before  my  constituents  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election I  point  to  the  tax  bills  and  appropriation 
bills,  and  tell  them,  this  is  the  way  you  are  taxed 
and  your  money  profligately  expended,  but  my 
vote  is  recorded  against  them  all."  The  old  man 
said  he  always  knew  the  bills  must  pass,  and  that 
there  would  be  enough  to  •vote  for  them  without 
him,  and  he  could  always  make  capital  out  of  his 
opposition  to  them. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  same 
system  of  tactics,  so  successfully  resorted  to  by 
this  person,  has  been  adopted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  They  know  that  the  general  appropria- 
tion bills  must  pass;  they  rely  upon  Whig  votes 
to  carry  them  through,  while  they  can  find  a  little 
electioneering  staple  in  their  votes  against  them. 
On  yesterday,  when  this  bill  came  up  on  its  pas- 
sage, some  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
seeing  that  this  game,  which  had  been  played  be- 
fore, was  likely  to  be  played  again,  concluded  that, 
if  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  unwilling  to 
vote  for  the  supplies  necessary  to  sustain  the  Ad- 
ministration of  their  own  choice,  they  would  go 
with  them,  and  let  the  bill  be  defeated.  Some  of 
them  did  accordingly  vote  against  the  bill,  and  it 
was  defeated.  They  concluded,  if  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  were  sincere  in  their  wishes  for  the 
defeat  of  the  bill,  they  should,  for  once,  be  grati- 
fied. The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
McKay]  has  announced  to  the  House  the  willing- 
ness of  the  other  side  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  it  can 
be  recommitted  and  amended  by  striking  out  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  Savannah  river. 
They  are  willing  now,  it  seems,  to  take  all  the 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bill,  amounting  to 
some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  if  we  will 
consent  to  strike  out  this  single  item.  The  con- 
troversy is,  then,  narrowed  down  to  a  point.  The 
question  to  be  settled  is,  shall  an  appropriation  be 
made  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  Savannah 
river  ? 

This  appropriation  is  objected  to  on  the  ground, 
as  alleged,  that  it  is  out  of  place  in  this  bill,  and 
because  no  appropriation  for  any  work  of  internal 
improvement  should  be  embraced  in  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly]  has 
asserted,  with  apparent  confidence,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  of  Congress  may  be  searched 
in  vain  to  find  a  single  precedent  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  this  character,  contained  in  a  similar  bill. 
I  have  not  had  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  de- 
bate was  commenced,  to  make  an  extended  search 
for  precedents,  but  I  have  found  at  least  one  pre- 
cedent, to  which  I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  In  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic appropriation  bill  of  1839,  passed  by  Con- 
gress when  both  branches  were  largely  Democratic, 
will  be  found  two  appropriations  for  works  of  this 
character;  one  for  the  removal  of  a  bar  in  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  another  for  "  deepening  the 
straight  channel  of  the  east  pass  to  Appalachicola, 
in  Florida." 

Besides,  in  this  same  bill  are  contained  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of  the  streets  of 
Washington  city,  which  has  as  little  relation  to 
the  general  objects  of  the  bill  as  the  appropriation 
for  the  Savannah  river.  But  if  the  appropriation 
is,  in  itself,  right  and  proper,  it  matters  but  little 
in  what  bill  it  may  be  passed.  That  it  is  so,  I 
do  not  entertain  a  single  doubt.  The  improve- 
ment for  which  the  appropriation  is  designed,  is 
one  eminently  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  consent 
that  it  shall  be  stricken  from  this  bill. 

The  Savannah  river  is  the  navigable  communi- 
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cation  with  Savannah,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Georgia,  and  one  among  the  most  important 
cites  on  our  southern  Atlantic  seacoast.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  river  is  essential  to  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  nnd  the  surrounding  country. 
For  wantof  sufficient  appropriations  to  remove  the 
obstructions  placed  in  its  channel,  already  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  and  commerce  which  properly 
iDcIongs  to  it  has  been  diverted  to  other  points,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Georgia. 
Buttheclaimsof  the  people  of  Georgia  to  an  appro- 
priation for  this  improvement  do  not  rest  upon  the 
obligations  of  the  General  Government  to  aid  and 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  the  im- 
provement of  its  great  channels  and  thoroughfares, 
upon  the  general  principles  which  apply  to  ordinary 
works  of  internal  improvement.  They  stand  upon 
higher  and  broader  ground.  They  are  not  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  obligations  of  the  Government 
to  remove  the  natural  obstructions  which,  in  some 
degree,  are  found  in  all  our  navigable  streams. 

These  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  Savan- 
nah river  consist  of  hulks,  or  old  vessels,  which 
were  sunk  during  the  revolutionary  war,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  a  British  fleet  to  the  city. 

I  heard  on  yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sur- 
prise, the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  IvERSoN,]  make  the  declaration  that  these 
obstructions  were  placed  in  the  river  for  a  mere  lo- 
cal object — for  the  benefit  of  Savannah  alone;  that 
the  defence  of  that  city  was  an  object  of  import- 
ance and  interest  only  to  its  own  citizens.  I  could 
not  but  be  surprised  at  such  a  position,  and  still 
more  at  the  fact  that  it  was  urged  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  himself  a  citizen  and  a  Representative  of 
Georgia.  It  seemed  to  me,  sir,  as  well  as  to  others 
here,  extraordinary  that  that  gentleman  should 
have  signalized  his  debut  here,  by  an  attack  upon 
the  interests  of  his  own  State;  that  the  first  time 
his  voice  was  heard  in  this  Hall,  it  should  be  heard 
in  denunciation  of  the  well-established  claims  of 
justice  which  the  people  of  his  own  State  present 
to  the  General  Government.  These  obstructioniij' 
■were  placed  in  the  river  in  aid  of  the  war,  in  whicfi 
the  whole  country  was  engaged,  and  the  obliga- 
tion is  equally  strong  upon  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  aid  in  removing  them.  The  defence  of  the 
city  of  Savannah  was  no  local  or  sectional  object. 
It  was  not  the  blood  of  Georgia  alone  which  flowed 
in  its  defence  or  which  was  afterwards  so  freely 
shed  in  the  attempt  to  recapture  it  from  the  Brit- 
ish. The  people  of  every  State  hastened  to  the 
point  of  danger,  wherever  it  might  be,  to  repel  the 
advancing  foe,  or  to  wrest  from  him  the  towns  and 
cities  which  he  had  seized.  As  well  might  we 
say  that  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  was  a  mere  local 
object,  interesting  to  those  cities  alone,  as  that  the 
people  of  Savannah  alone  were  interested  in  its 
defence.  These  obstructions  were  placed  in  the 
river  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  of  the 
country.  They  are  now  doing  great  injury  to  that 
particular  locality;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice  require  the  country  to 
remove  them.  As  well  might  we  refuse  to  pen- 
sion a  soldier  who  had  been  maimed  in  the  defence 
of  Savannah,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  fighting 
for  the  benefit  of  that  city  alone. 

It  is  urged  again,  as  an  objection  to  this  appro- 
priation, that  we  have  no  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  discharge  obligations  incurred  by  the 
Confederacy  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  argument  of  unconstitutionality  is  one 
■which  is  generally  resorted  to  when  all  others  fail. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  constitutional  expound- 
ers who  call  themselves  strict  constructionists. 
They  contend  that  this  Government  can  do  nothing 
■which  the  Constitution  does  not  expressly  and  in 
terms  authorize  it  to  do.  If  an  appropriation  is 
asked  to  improve  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
or  to  render  less  hazardous  the  navigation  of  our 
great  northern  lakes,  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
Constitution  has  conferred  upon  Congress  no 
power  to  make  appropriations  for  this  purpose; 
that  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  "  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  to  "regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States," 
furnishes  no  authority  to  facilitate  commerce  by 
improving  the  channels  through  which  it  is  to  be 
conducted.  A  gentleman  of  that  school  of  consti- 
tutional expounders  once  opposed  an  appropria- 


tion for  paving  Pennsylvania  avenue,  in  Washing- 
ton city.  He  said  "he  had  carefully  examined 
the  Constitution, and  he  had  never  found  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  mentioned  in  it  once."  I  suppose 
those  who  oppose  this  appropriation  might  say 
that  the  Savannah  river  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution.  Yet  the  same  gentlemen  who  urge 
this  constitutional  objection  to  appropriations  of 
this  character,  find  no  difficulty  in  urging  the  sup- 
port of  measures,  not  only  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tional authority,  but  in  palpable  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  that  instrument.  They  can  find 
in  it  no  sanction  for  an  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  but  they  can  give  it  a  construction  sufli- 
ciently  broad  to  annex  a  foreign  country  to  our 
own.  They  can  find  no  authority  for  the  expend- 
iture of  money  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people 
and  the  improvement  of  our  own  country,  but  they 
find  warrant  sufficient  to  wage  a  war  of  conquest 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  add  whole  provinces  of  a 
neighboring  kingdom  to  our  own  dominions.  This 
looks  very  much  like  "  straining  at  a  gnat  while 
they  swallow  a  camel." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary 
to  examine  these  questions  at  this  time.  This  ap- 
propriation, and  all  the  objections  to  it,  have  been 
considered  and  decided  by  the  House  before  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Why 
should  they  be  reconsidered  now?  The  House 
has  deliberately,  and  upon  full  consideration,  de- 
cided that  the  appropriation  should  remain  in  the 
bill.  Why,  then,  should  they  change  that  deter- 
mination, and  decide  to  strike  it  out.'  There  is 
but  one  argument  used  now  against  the  appropria- 
tion, which  was  not  used  before  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  the  argu- 
ment so  strenuously  urged  on  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia — that  the  President  will  veto  the  bill  if  it 
is  sent  to  him  with  this  item  contained  in  it. 

We  have  had,  since  the  present  President  came 
into  power,  several  instances  of  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  friends  of  the  President  have  attempted  to 
control  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  holding  out  before  it  threats  of  a  Presidential 
veto.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  wishes  of  the 
people  thwarted,  and  the  acts  passed  by  their  Rep- 
resentatives nullified  by  an  arbitrary  Executive 
veto;  but  it  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  to  have  the 
threats  of  a  veto  flouted  in  our  faces  to  deter  us 
from  passing  a  bill  which  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  President.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  instead  of  recommitting  this  bill  (as  he 
has  suggested)  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
should  move  to  commit  it  to  a  select  committee, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  with  it  to  the  "  White 
House,"  and  request,  in  the  name  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  his  highness,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  point  out  such  items  in  the  bill  as  are 
not  agreeable  to  his  royal  wishes,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  his  loving  and  dutiful 
subjects,  may  strike  them  out,  and  thus  secure 
his  approbation.  Such  a  course,  if  not  in  con- 
formity with  our  republican  institutions  and  the 
Democratic  notions  of  our  fathers,  who  formed 
our  Government,  would  at  least  be  a  very  fit  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  extreme  servility  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  many  of  his  friends  here  have  mani- 
fested. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England ,  when 
the  Parliament  manifested  a  disposition  to  pass 
laws  which  were  not  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  to 
summon  them  before  him  in  the  "  Painted  Cham- 
ber," and  there  lecture  them  on  their  duties.  Per- 
haps our  Democratic  President  might  profit  by  this 
example,  and  thus  coerce  a  refractory  Congress 
into  submission  to  his  wishes.  Should  he  do  so, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  find  numerous  sup- 
porters, v/ho  would  contend  that  such  a  course 
was  strictly  Democratic. 

But,  sir,  the  P.'-esident's  friends  will  find  the 
threats  of  the  Executive  veto  have  no  terrors  for 
this  side  of  the  House.  We  know  not  whether 
the  item  in  this  bill  objected  to  is  agreeable  to  the 
President,  and  we  care  not.  A  majority  of  the 
House  has  decided  that  it  is  right.  In  making 
this  decision,  they  have  acted  upon  their  own  con- 
victions of  the  interests  of  the  country.  If  they 
should  now  recede  from  this  decision  for  fear  of 


the  veto  ordispleasure  of  the  President,  they  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  seats  they  occupy;  they  would 
be  fit  only  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  despot. 

As  the  friends  of  the  President  have  seen  proper 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  veto  into  this  de- 
bate, and  to  threaten  us  with  its  exercise  in  thi.s 
case,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  general  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
power  has  been  of  late  years  exercised.  The 
extraordinary  concentration  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  which, 
for  several  years,  has  been  steadily  progressing,  is 
well  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  The  "  one-man 
jjotoer"  has  already  become  so  great,  that  it  com- 
pletely overshadows  all  others.  It  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing up  into  a  despotism,  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  the  Republic,  and  change  the 
character  of  the  Government.  The  advocates  of 
Executive  power  and  prerogative  are  as  clamor- 
ous now  as  they  were  when  these  States  were 
colonies  of  the  British  Crown.  The  arguments 
of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  our  fathers,  were  based  upon  the  "  ne- 
cessity of  strengthening  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch,  and  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown."  They  could  not  give  their  assent  to  the 
principle  that  the  people  possessed  the  right  of 
self-government.  They  were  unwilling  that  the 
people  should  possess  the  right  of  legislation 
through  their  representatives,  without  being  con- 
trolled by  the  veto  of  the  British  King.  The  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  the  Crown 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
assigned  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  the  enumeration  of  the  acts  of  tyranny 
complained  of,  the  first  one  is  in  these  words: 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good  " 

Is  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power  any  lesst 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  by  an  Executive  elected 
by  the  people,  than  by  one  who  claims  to  rule  by 
hereditary  right.' 

In  the  Convention  which  formed  our  Constitu- 
tion a  great  difl^erence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
extent  of  power  which  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Executive  department  of  the  Government.  The 
Federalists  contended  that  the  Executive  arm 
should  he  strengthened.  This  was  the  main  point 
of  contest  between  the  Federalists  and  Republi- 
cans of  that  day.  It  was  contended  that  the  people 
were  impulsive,  tui'nultuous,  and  refractory,  and 
that  the  Executive  should  be  clothed  with  power 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  "  check  their  turbulence." 
The  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century  has 
proved  the  fallacy  of  these  opinions.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  great  danger  to  our  system  arises  not  from 
the  weakness,  but  from  the  strength  of  the  Execu- 
tive power;  a  power  ever  prone,  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  to  usurpation;  skillful  in  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  a  thousand  forms.  And 
yet,  with  the  history  of  the  world  before  us,  prov- 
ing as  it  does  the  necessity  of  checking  and  cur- 
tailing this  power,  we  find  here,  in  the  year  of 
Grace,  1848,  in  the  American  House  of  Represent- 
atives, these  old,  exploded  doctrines  of  Federalism, 
new-vamped  and  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  modern 
Democracy,  and  zealously  urged  upon  the  country 
as  Democratic  principles.  The  doctrine  is  here 
zealously  urged,  that  it  is  not  only  the  "  preroga- 
tive," but  the  duty,  of  the  President  to  interpose 
his  veto  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  believe  to  be  "  the 
most  wholesome,  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good." 

It  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  for  giving  to 
the  President  the  power  of  vetoing  the  acts  of 
Congress,  and  the  manner  in  which  tliey  supposed 
the  power  would  be  exercised.  It  is  vei-y  clear 
that  they  never  contemplated  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  frequency,  or  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  have  of  late  years  characterized  its 
exerci.se.  Those  old-fashioned  Republicans  would 
have  been  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  avowal 
of  such  pi-inciples  as  we  now  hear  daily  advanced 
in  the  name  of  Democracy.  In  the  seventy-third 
number  of  the  "  Federalist,"  the  veto  power  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Con- 
vention to  confer  it  are  given.  It  is  there  said; 
"  The  primary  inducement  to  conferring  the  power 
in  question  upon  the  Executive  is,  to  enable  him 
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to  defend  himself."  The  object,  then,  was  not  to 
confer  upon  the  President  a  power  to  check  and 
control  the  legislation  of  Congress  whenever  ca- 
price or  party  spirit  might  induce  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  any  particular  law,  but  to 
place  in  his  hands  a  conservative  power  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  his  own  department 
from  encroachment.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  then  before  them  the  example  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  who,  though  vested  with 
an  absolute  veto  upon  the  action  of  Parliament, 
had  not  then  for  many  years  previous  ventured  to 
exercise  that  power  in  a  single  instance.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  "  Federalist"  it  is  said: 

'"The  superior  weight  and  influence  of  the  legislative 
body  in  a  free  government,  and  the  hazard  to  the  Executive 
in  a  trial  of  strength  with  that  body,  afford  a  satisfactory 
security  that  the  negative  would  generally  be  employed  with 
great  caution  ;  and  that  its  exercise  there  would  oftener  be 
room  for  a  charge  of  timidity  than  of  rashness.  A  king  of 
Great  Britain,  with  all  his  train  of  sovereign  attributes,  and 
with  all  the  influence  he  draws  from  a  thousand  sources, 
would,  at  this  day,  hesitate  to  put  a  negative  upon  the  joint 
resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.       *        *        * 

"If  a  magistrate  so  powerful,  and  so  well  fortified,  as  a 
British  monarch,  would  have  scruples  about  the  exercise  of 
the  power  under  consideration,  how  much  greater  caution 
may  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  clothed  for  the  short  period  of  four  years  with  the 
executive  authority  of  a  government  wholly  and  purely  re- 
publican .'" 

They  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  more  cautious  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  than  the  British  King,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  then  apprehended  that  the  danger 
would  be  that  the  President  would  be  afraid  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  a  case  of  clear  and  palpable  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  same  article  to  which  I 
have  already  leferred  may  be  found  the  following 
passage  in  regard  to  its  exercise: 

"But  it  will  not  follow  that  because  it  might  rarely  it 
would  never  be  exercised.  In  the  case  forwhich  itis  chiefly 
desisned,  that  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Executive,  or  in  a  case  in  which  the 
public  good  was  evidently  and  palpably  sacrificed,  a  man  of 
tolerabfe  firmness  would  avail  himself  of  his  constitutional 
means  of  defence." 

These  extracts  present  the  views  which  were  at 
that  time  entertained  of  the  veto  power,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  exercised.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  earlier  Presidents  conformed  to  these 
views.  The  power  was  very  rarely  exercised,  and 
only  in  such  cases  as  secured  the  concurrence  of 
the  public  will. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  manner  has  this 
power  been  exercised  in  modern  times.'  Instead 
of  being  used  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Exec- 
utive from  an  encroachment  upon  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  it  has  been  used  to  overcome  and 
control  the  legislation  of  Congress.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  the  President  is  a  part  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  that  no  laws  should  be  passed 
which  do  not  conform  to  his  opinions  of  policy 
and  expediency.  President  Polk  has  used  this 
power  in  a  more  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  done  that 
which  no  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
before  ventured  to  do,  or  thought  of  doing.  He 
has  vetoed  a  mere  private  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation to  discharge  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  private  citizens,  the  justice  of  which  has 
been  repeatedly  admitted  by  committees  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  During  the  last  Congress 
a  bill  was  passed  making  an  appropriation  from 
the  public  lands  to  pay  the  indemnities  due  for 
French  spoliations  prior  to  1800,  a  liability  for 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Government  in 
the  treaty  with  France.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
was  an  act  of  long-deferred  justice  to  a  meritorious 
class  of  citizens.  It  presented  no  constitutional 
question.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it,  in  any  pos- 
sible degree,  interfered  with  any  of  the  rights  of 
the  Executive  department.  It  had  no  possible 
relation  to  any  of  those  cases  in  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  supposed  the  President  would 
be  justified  in  using  the  veto  power — and  yet  Presi- 
dent Polk  vetoed  the  bill.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  not  expedient  to  pay  those  claims.  The  ques- 
tion is  here  distinctly  presented  upon  this  veto: 
Shall  the  power  of  dete(<ftiining  mere  questions  of 
expediency,  in  the  application  of  the  public  money, 
be  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  shall  it  be  controlled  by  the  President.'  If  this 
power  can  be  controlled  by  thePresident,thechar- 
acterof  ourGovernmentisessentiallydifferentfrom 
what  we  have  supposed  it  to  be.    The  theory  of 


our  Constitution  is  not  what  it  was  supposed  to  be 
by  those  who  framed  it.  Our  form  of  government 
is,  in  fact,  an  elective  monarchy,  instead  of  a  Re- 
public. Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  gentleman  here 
knows  that  this  is  a  stretch  of  power  which  the 
Crown  of  England  has  not  exercised  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  which  it  dare  not  now  exer- 
cise. 

I  wish  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  examine  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised  by 
President  Polk,  upon  a  more  important  subject, 
and  one  of  more  general  interest — the  subject  of 
internal  improvements.  Ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Government,  it  has  been  a  favorite 
policy  with  a  large  majority  of  the  people  to  aid 
and  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  our  harbors  and  rivers.  The 
power  of  making  appropriations  for  these  objects 
has  hardly  been  seriously  questioned  until  very 
recently.  It  has  been  steadily  exercised  with  great 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Con- 
gress to  thecomraencementof  Mr.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration. 

The  first  attempt  of  a  President  to  arrest  appro- 
priations for  this  object,  was  made  by  General 
Jackson  in  his  veto  of  the  "  Maysville  road  bill." 
This  was  a  bill  authorizing  the  Government  to 
subscribe  for  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  Mays- 
ville and  Lexington  road.  It  was  vetoed  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  local 
and  sectional  in  its  character,  and  not  of  such  gen- 
eral importance  as  to  warrant  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  aid  in  its  construction.  In  his  veto  of  this 
bill,  General  Jackson  expressly  recognized  the 
power  and  propriety  of  making  appropriations  for 
works  of  national  importance,  and  he  repeatedly 
gave  his  sanction  to  acts  of  Congress  of  this  char- 
acter. In  all  the  different  phases  which  modern 
Democracy  has  assumed  upon  this  question,  it  has 
never,  until  the  commenceinent  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, ventured  to  take  the  broad  ground  of 
opposition  to  appropriations  for  works  of  internal 
improvement.  Sometimes  it  has  been  assumed 
that  it  is  constitutional  to  make  improvements  on 
salt  water,  but  not  on  fresh  water.  Hence,  while 
the  harbors  upon  our  Atlantic  seacoast  might  be 
improved,  our  western  lakes  and  rivers  must  be 
neglected.  At  other  times  it  has  been  gravely  put 
forth  as  the  very  concentration  of  Democratic  wis- 
dom and  constitutional  construction,  that  Congress 
has  power  under  the  Constitution  to  improve  a 
river  which  runs  through  two  or  more  States,  but 
that  it  has  no  such  power  if  the  river  waters  but 
one  State.  Again,  it  has  been  admitted  that  our 
"  inland  seas"  are  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  General  Government,  but  nothing  which  can- 
not claim  so  dignified  a  narne  can  constitutionally 
be  improved.  But  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Polk, 
in  the  progress  of  Democracy,  to  overleap  and  dis- 
regard all  these  nice  and  subtle  distinctions,  and 
plant  himself  upon  the  broad  ground  that  no  ap- 
propriations for  improvements  of  this  kind  can  be 
made  by  the  General  Government.  No  appro- 
priations of  this  character  have  been  made  since 
Mr.  Polk's  administration  commenced,  and  none 
will  be  made  while  it  continues.  The  river  and 
harbor  bills  which  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
by  large  majorities,  have  found  a  grave  in  the 
President's  pocket,  or  have  fallen  beneath  his  veto. 
In  his  special  message,  sent  to  the  House  during 
this  session,  he  has  far  outstripped  his  Democratic 
predecessors  in  his  opposition  to  appropriations  of 
this  character.  All  the  fine-spun  theories  and  re- 
fined distinctions  heretofore  set  up  as  pretexts  and 
excuses  for  evading:  appropriations  which  the  pub- 
lic interest  demanded,  have  been  abandoned,  and 
•the  broad  ground  has  been  assumed  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  appropriate  one  dollar  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors.  Allow  me  to 
read  an  extract  from  this  message,  to  show  the 
ground  he  assumes.     He  says: 

"  If  the  power  to  improve  a  harbor  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  deepen  every  inlet  on 
the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  and  make  harbors  where  there  are 
none,  can  be  denied.  If  the  jiower  to  clean  out  or  deepen 
the  channels  of  rivers  near  their  mouths  be  admitted,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  improve  them  to  their 
fountain  head,  and  make  them  navigable  to  their  sources, 
can  be  denied.  Where  shall  the  exercise  of  the  power,  if 
it  be  assumed,  stop.'  Has  Congress  the  power,  when  an 
inlet  is  deep  enough  to  admit  a  schooner,  to  deepen  it  still 
more,  so  that  it  will  admit  ships  of  heavy  burden  .'  and  has 
it  not  the  power,  when  an  inlet  will  admit  a  boat,  to  make  it 


deep  enough  to  admit  a  schooner.'  May  it  improve  rivers 
already  deep  enough  to  float  ships  and  steamboats,  and  has 
it  no  power  to  improve  those  which  are  navigable  only  for 
flat-boats  and  barges.' 

"  May  the  General  Government  exercise  power  and  juris- 
diction over  the  soil  of  a  State  consisting  of  rocks  and  sand- 
bars in  the  beds  of  its  rivers,  and  may  it  not  excavate  a  canal 
around  its  water  falls  or  across  its  banks  for  precisely  the 
same  object? 

"  Giving  the  subject  the  most  serious  and  candid  consid- 
eration of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  I  cannot  perceive  any 
intermediate  ground." 

Mr.  Polk,  then,  assumes  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  appropriate  money  for  any  of  these  ob- 
jects; and  therefore  he  refuses  his  sanction  to  the 
bill  which  Congress  had  passed. 

We  are  brought  now,  sir,  to  the  question,  shall 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  be 
abandoned.'  It  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
every  portion  of  the  country.  With  every  Ad- 
ministration of  the  General  Government  before  the 
present  one,  the  power  of  making  such  improve- 
ment, to  some  extent  at  least,  has  been  recognized, 
and  appropriations  for  the  purpose  have  been  made. 
The  people  are  now  distinctly  informed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  such  appropriations  shall  no  longer 
be  made,  unless  they  can  be  carried  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  Is  the  country  prepared  to  abandon 
this  system — to  suffer  its  commerce  to  be  crippled, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens  to  be  sacrificed  upon 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  for  the  want  of  appropria- 
tions to  render  their  navigation  safe  and  easy? 
It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  appropriations.  Upon  our  great 
northern  lakes,  the  unfinished  improvements  be- 
gan by  the  Government  are  now  rapidly  suffering 
decay  and  dilapidation  for  the  want  of  further  ap- 
propriations to  complete  them;  while  every  year 
numerous  lives  are  sacrificed,  and  large  amounts  of 
property  are  destroyed,  for  the  want  of  these  im- 
provements. The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers — 
those  great  channels  of  trade,  through  which  tbe 
vast  surplus  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley  find 
an  outlet  to  market — are  every  year  becoming  more 
q^structed,and  their  navigation  more  difficult,  from 
tne  neglect  of  the  Government  to  make  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  their  improvement.  The  half- 
finished  works  which  the  Government  has  under- 
taken, and  has  now  abandoned,  have  themselves 
become  serious  and  dangerous  obstacles  to  the 
navigation.  Many  valuable  lives  and  large  amounts 
of  property  are  every  year  sacrificed  by  this  heart- 
less and  cruel  neglect  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  which  itowes  to  the  country. 
One  tithe  of  the  money  which  has  been  expended 
in  the  unnecessary  Mexican  war,  into  which  the 
country  was  forced  by  President  Polk,  would  have 
made  all  the  improvements  upon  our  western  lakes 
and  rivers  necessary  to  render  their  navigation  en- 
tirely safe. 

But,  sir,  it  is  useless  to  enlai;ge  upon  the  advan- 
tage or  necessity  of  appropriations  for  these  ob- 
jects. They  are  admitted  by  the  country  and  by 
Congress.  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
sire appropriations  to  be  made  for  them.'  Of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  on  this  subject  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  There  has  been  no  period  when  an  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  has  been  made  against 
them.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  Con- 
gress, for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  make  appro-  J 
priationsforobjectsof  internal  improvements.  The  I 
only  interruptions  to  such  a  course  of  legislation 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  interposition 
of  the  Executive  veto.  Abundant  evidence  of  the 
conflict  between  the  popular  will  and  the  opinions 
of  the  Executive  is  found  in  the  action  of  Congress 
since  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Polk.  There  has 
been  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  his  ad- 
ministration when  there  has  not  been  a  decided 
majority  in  Congress  in  favor  of  such  appropria- 
tions. On  the  3d  of  August,  1846,  the  President 
vetoed  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  decided  majorities. 
The  veto  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  which  the  bill  originated.  The 
Journal  shows,  that  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
message,  ninety-seven  members  voted  in  favor  of 
passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  while  but  ninety-one 
voted  against  it.  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  then 
contained  a  majority  of  Democratic  members, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  to  one.  Thirty-seven  of 
those  who  voted  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  were 
Democrats.    The  decision  against  tbe  President 
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was  made,  not  by  a  House  of  Representatives  who 
opposed  him  on  party  grounds,  but  by  one  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  friends.  The  influence  of 
party  was  in  favor  of  the  President,  and  not  against 
him.  Democratic  members  were  constrained,  by 
the  known  wishes  and  opinions  of  their  constitu- 
ents, to  vote  against  the  course  of  their  own  party 
President. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  same  Congress  a  sim- 
ilar bill  was  passed,  embracing  appropriations  for 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  lake  har- 
bors. This  bill  was  sent  to  the  President  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session;  but,  instead  of  returning  it 
with  a  veto,  he  retained  it  in  his  possession  until 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  thus  pre- 
vented it  from  becoming  a  law.  This  is  what  is 
denominated  the  "pocket  veto."  Early  in  the 
present  session  we  received  from  the  President  an 
elaborate  message,  assigning  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  bill.  Shortly  after  this  message  was 
presented  to  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Wentworth]  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  following  terms: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Gwiieral  Government  has  the  power 
10  construct  sucli  harbors  and  improve  such  rivers  as  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  tlie  protection  of  our  navy  and  of 
our  commerce;  and,  also,  for  the  defences  of  our  country." 

Which  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
138  against  54. 

A  still  more  decisive  condemnation  of  the  course 
of  the  President  was  made  by  the  House  a  short 
time  ago,  by  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  were  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  in  these 
words: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate  money  to  open 
and  improve  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navi- 
gable rivers,  in  all  cases  where  such  improvements  are  ne- 
cessary to  tlie  protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  commerce  among  the  States." 

This  resolution  was  adopted'  by  a  vote  of  128 
yeas  against  59  nays. 

Another  resolution  of  the  same  series,  directly 
condemning  the  veto  Of  President  Polk,  was  as 
follows:  "?.■ 

"  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  in 
his  veto  messajie  of  5th  December,  1847,  for  his  refusal  to 
approve  and  sien  the  bill  passed  March  3d,  1847,  making 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors  and 
rivers,  arc  deemed  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
one  (91)  ayes  to  seventy-one  (71)  nays.  Upon  this 
resolution  many  of  those  Democratic  members  who 
profess  to  be  friendly  to  internal  improvements, 
and  who  voted  for  the  bill  which  was  vetoed,  re- 
fused to  vole.  Their  dread  of  their  constituents 
would  not  permit  them  to  vote  in  approval  of  the 
President's  course,  while  their  party  fealty  and 
their  dread  of  Executive  displeasure,  equally  pre- 
vented them  from  voting  in  condemnation  of  it. 
They  concluded  that  "discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,"  and  declined  the  responsibility  of 
voting  on  either  side. 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  desire  these  appropri- 
ations to  be  made,  [f  the  river  and  harbor  bills 
which  have  been  vetoed  could  be  submitted  to  the 
direct  te.st  of  a  popular  vote,  there  would  be  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  their  favor.  Let  me 
inquire,  sir,  in  what  way,  under  our  Constitution, 
are  the  wishes  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  internal  policy,  to  be  ascertained .'  I  have  always 
supposed,  under  arepublican  government  like  ours, 
that  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people  were 
to  be  made  known  through  their  Representatives. 
These  Representatives  are  elected  from  every  dis- 
trict. They  come  here  after  a  personal  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  every  town,  village,  and  neigh- 
borhood. Their  opinions  upon  these  questions 
are  presented  to  the  people  before  the  election,  and 
they  come  here  pledged  to  vote  in  accordance  with 
those  opinions  thus  expressed.  Yet,  sir,  we  are 
gravely  told  that  the  opinions  of  the  President  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  public  sentiment,  and 
that  the  people's  Representatives  must  not  dare  to 
pass  any  bill  which  conflicts  with  his  opinions. 
And  this  is  called  Democracy!  Well  might  1  repeat 
the  exclamation  made  on  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Iverson,]  "Oh,  .shame! 
where  is  thy  blush.-'" 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  astonishment  that 
such  sentiments  can  be  advanced  in  a  free  govern- 


ment, and  that  those  who  promulge  them  are  not 
hurled  by  the  people,  whom  they  are  calculated  to 
degrade,  from  place  and  power. 

Let  me  inquire  whether  the  people  living  on  the 
margin  of  the  Ohio  river,  who  are  represented  by 
my  Democratic  colleagues,  [Mr.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Robinson,]  are  opposed  to  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  that  river.'  How  is  it  with  the 
constituents  of  my  Democratic  colleague,  [Mr. 
Cathcart,]  whose  district  borders  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan.' Are  they  opposed  to  appropriations  for  lake 
harbors.'  How  is  it  with  the  people  of  the  great 
commercial  city  of  St.  Louis,  represented  here  by 
a  Democrat,  [Mr.  Bowlin]?  Are  they  opposed  to 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.'  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chicago,  [Mr.  Wentworth.]  Is 
his  district,  with  its  four  thousand  Democratic  ma- 
jority, opposed  to  the  improvement  of  lake  har- 
bors? 

[Here  Mr.  Wentworth  remarked  that  he  had 
always  voted  for  the  river  and  harbor  bills.] 

Yes,  (said  Mr.  Smith,)  I  admit  you  always  vote 
for  these  bills,  and  then  you  are  always  sure  to 
vote  for  a  man  for  President  who  will  veto  them. 
How  long  will  it  take  your  constituents  to  get  their 
harbors  completed  under  this  system  of  having  a 
Representative  to  vote  for  the  bills  in  Congress  and 
a  President  to  veto  them  after  they  are  passed.' 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  Dernocratic  mem- 
bers here  whose  constituents  are  largely  interested 
in  these  works,  and  desire  these  appropriations. 
They  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
strong  predorninating  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
their  favor.  Nor  is  this  expression  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  their  favor  a  mere  ebulli- 
tion of  feeling  growitig  out  of  a  local  excitement. 
It  is  the  deliberate  and  settled  judgment  of  the 
country,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  neces- 
sities and  rights.  It  has  been  expressed  time  and 
time  again,  in  Democratic  as  well  as  Whig  Con- 
gresses, overriding  all  the  force  and  discipline  of 
party,  and  resisting  all  the  threats  and  promises  of 
Executive  power.  But  what  avails,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  expressions  of  the  people's  will  in  regard  to 
this  system  of  policy.'  What  boots  it  that  their 
Representatives  decide  by  large  majorities  in  their 
favor.'  There  sits  in  the  "White  House"  our 
Democratic  President,  claiming  to  be  the  people's 
master,  and  armed  with  the  formidable  power  of 
the  veto,  telling  them,  "  I  forbid  these  appropri- 
ations." 

And  why,  sir,  under  a  free  government,  should  a 
system  like  this  be  tolerated  .'  Why  should  the 
veto  power,  designed  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  purposes  so  different,  be  suffered  to 
be  used  a.*!  an  instrument  of  tyranny  to  control  and 
thwart  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.' 
Let  me  inquire  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  who  make  such  loud  professions  of  their 
Democracy,  do  you  consider  the  people  capable 
of  self-government.'  Are  they  competent  to  de- 
termine what  policy  should  be  adopted  by  their 
Government?  Are  you  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  into  execution  ?  You  are  profuse  in  your 
avowals  of  a  regard  for  popular  rights.  You  en- 
deavor to  create  the  false  impression  that  those 
who  refu&e  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  your 
bastard  Democracy  are  opposed  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  you  uphold  and  sustain  in  your 
President  a  despotic  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  more  tyrannical  than  that  for  which 
kings  have  but  recently  been  hurled  from  their 
thrones.  The  people  have  begged  and  implored 
that  appropriations  may  be  made  to  make  these 
improvements  in  the  important  rivers  and  harbors 
of  the  country,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  life  and  property.  Their  Representatives 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  have  repeatedly 
passed  bills  making  such  appropriations,  and  yet 
the  President  refuses  his  sanction. 

Is  the  President  more  wise  than  the  collected 
representation  of  the  people?  Plas  he  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try? Shall  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
be  controlled  by  him  rather  than  by  those  who  pay 
it  into  the  treasury?  Upon  what  })rinciple,  then, 
shall  his  single  will  stand  out  to  oppose  and  de- 
feat that  of  the  country  ?  He  has  been  elected  as 
the  agent,  the  servant  of  the  people,  to  execute  and 
not  to  thwart  their  wishes.     His  continued  defeat 


of  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, though  done  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  author- 
ity, and  should  bring  upon  the  high  functionary 
who  thus  sets  at  defiance  the  wishes  of  the  people 
from  whom  his  power  emanates — 

"On  all  sides  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal,  universal  liiss;  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn." 

The  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  Mr. 
Polk  has  brought  the  question  before  the  country, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  issues  in  the  pending  Presi- 
dential contest.  The  country  must  determine  the 
question,  "Shall  the  people  regulate  their  own 
matters  of  domestic  and  internal  policy,  or  shall 
they  be  governed  and  controlled  by  the  President? 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  who 
is  so  ardent  a  friend  of  internal  improvements,  if 
he  will  inform  us  what  are  the  opinions  of  General 
Cass  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WENTWORTH  replied,  that  he  had  been 
in  Congress  with  General  Cass  three  sessions,  and 
they  had  always  voted  in  the  same  way  on  the 
river  and  harbor  bills;  this  was  all  he  knew  about 
it. 

Mr.  SMITH  continued:  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  the  gentleman  for  this  lucid  exposition  of  the 
opinions  of  his  candidate.  Now,  I  happen  to 
have  here  a  "  little  book,"  which  reminds  me  of 
the  primer  of  John  Rogers,  who  was  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  the  days  of  "Bloody  Mary,"  in  which 
were  these  memorable  lines,  addressed  to  his 
children — 

"  I  leave  you  here  a  little  book 
For  you  to  look  upon, 
That  you  may  see  your  father's  face 
When  he  is  dead  and  gone." 

I  will  send  it  to  the  Clerk's  table  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Smith  then  sent  to  the  Clerk  a  small  book, 
about  an  inch  square,  containing  the  letter  of 
General  Cass  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  which 
was  read  by  the  Clerk  as  follows: 

Detroit,  May  29,  18'j7. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  attention  in 
transmitting  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  on 
Intprnal  Improvements,  which  will  meet  in  Chicago  ia 
July.  Circumstances,  however,  will  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  be  present  at  that  time. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours,  LEWIS  CASS. 

W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq. 

This  Chicago  Convention  was  one  of  the  most 
important  assemblages  which  has  at  any  time  con- 
vened in  any  portion  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
up  of  distinguished  individuals  of  all  political  par- 
ties, from  every  section  of  the  Union.  Its  object 
was  to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  opinions  of 
the  country  in  favor  of  internal  improvement. 
Silas  Wright,  Colonel  Benton,  and  many  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Democratic  party, 
who  were  unable  to  attend  personally,  sent  letters 
expressing  at  length  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 
General  Cass,  standing  then  in  the  attitude  of  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency,  sent  the  brief  letter 
which  has  just  been  read.  It  has  been  deemed  so 
important,  that  it  has  been  published  in  the  form 
of  this  '' little  book,"  that  his  Democratic  friends 
"  ?)iai/  see  their  father's  face  when  he  is  dead  andgone." 
[Several  voices:  That  will  soon  be.]  Yes,  about 
the  7th  November  nextwill  bring  about  the  mourn- 
ful event. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
humiliating  to  reflect,  that  a  man  who  claims  to  be 
a  statesman,  and  who  asks  the  people  to  elevate 
him  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation,  should 
resort  to  a  course  so  utterly  contemptible,  to  con- 
ceal his  opinions  upon  a  great  question  like  this? 
In  a  more  recent  instance,  he  ha.-s  pursued  the  same 
dodging,  evasive  course.  On  his  return  home, 
after  he  had  received  the  nomination  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention,  he  was  received  by  his  party 
friends  at  Cleveland.  In  the  address  made  to  him 
by  Judge  Wood,  he  was  asked  to  refute  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
improvement,  by  the  General  Government,  of  our 
rivers  and  lake  harbors;  instead  of  attempting  to 
refute  the  charge,  he  said  that  "the  noise  and  con- 
'  fusion  which  prevailed  would  prevent  him  from 
'  explaining  his  views  on  tlie  important  topics  to 
'  which  his  attention  had  been  called."  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Wentworth,]  how- 
ever, insists  that  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  What  evidence  has  he  of  it? 
Why,  General  Cass  has  voted  for  river  and  har- 
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bor  bills.  Has  the  gentleman  seen  the  letter  of 
General  Cass  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention?  Does  that  furnish  any  evi- 
dence of  his  opinions,  oi  the  policy  which  will 
control  his  administration,  should  be  elected?  In 
that  letter  he  says: 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  laying  down  the  platform  of  our  po- 
litical faiih,  and  I  adhere  to  them  as  firmly  as  I  approve 
them  cordially." 

What  are  these  resolutions  which  thus  consti- 
tute the  " plalfoiin'''  of  Democratic  faith?  I  will 
read  those  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry 
on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union,  in  the  principles,  capacity,  firmness,  and  integrity  of 
James  K.  Polk,  manifested  by  his  nomination  and  election 
in  1844,  has  been  signally  justified  by  the  strictness  of  his 
adherence  to  sound  Democratic  doctrines,  by  the  purity  of 
purpose,  the  energy  and  ability  which  have  characterized 
his  administiation,  in  all  our  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad." 

These  resolutions  constitute  the  Democratic 
platform  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements.  They  endorse  the 
course  and  policy  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  in 
the  fullest  and  broadest  manneu.  To  these  resolu- 
tions Greneral  Cass  says  he  adheres  as  firmly  as  he 
approves  them  cordially.  Mr.  Polk  has  vetoed 
all  the  internal  improvement  bills  which  Congress 
passed  since  his  inauguration.  Does  it  not  then 
follow,  of  necessity,"that  General  Cass  stands 
pledged,  if  elected,  to  do  precisely  as  Mr.  Polk  has 
done,  and  to  veto  just  such  bills  as  Mr.  Polk  has 
vetoed  ?  And  suppose  he  has  voted  for  the  harbor 
and  river  bills  in  the  Senate:  what  security  does 
that  afford  that  he  will  sustain  such  measures  here- 
after? Does  not  every  man  in  this  House  well 
know  that  the  avowal  of  an  opinion  by  General 
Cass,  on  any  particular  subject,  is  no  evidence  that 
he  will  entertain  or  avow  the  same  opinion  on  the 
same  subject  the  next  day  ?  Have  gentlemen  for- 
gotten the  avowal  of  opposition  made  by  him  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  that  measure  was 
first  proposed?  Do  they  recollect  his  celebrated 
expression,  "  if  England  wants  it,  in  God's  name 
let  her  take  it;  we  don't  want  it?"  And  yet,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  he  found  his  chances 
for  a  Democratic  nomination  would  be  increased 
by  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  avowing  himself  in  favor 
of  it.  Do  not  gentlemen  here  know  that  when  the 
subject  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory, 
which  it  was  expected  we  should  acquire  from 
Mexico,  was  first  presented  here,  General  Cass 
avowed  himself  in  favor  of  it,  and  expressed  a 
strong  anxiety  that  the  opportunity  of  voting  for 
such  a  prohibition  in  the  Senate  should  be  afforded 
him?  Do  they  not  know  equally  well  that  when 
he  found  he  was  losing  friends  in  the  South,  by 
reason  of  that  avowal,  and  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  his  nomination,  he  basely  betrayed  the 
North,  and  voted  against  it,  and  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  southern  man,  pledging  himself,  if  elected,  to 
veto  any  bill  which  Congress  might  pass  contain- 
ing such  a  prohibition  ?  These  things  are  all  well 
known  and  understood.  I  would  advise  my  friend 
from  Illinois  to  read  the  work  written  by  General 
Cass,  while  minister  to  France,  entitled  "  The 
King  and  Court  of  France."  If  he  will  contrast 
the  high  praise  there  bestowed  upon  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  denunciations 
of  the  same  King  in  one  of  his  late  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  he  will  find  an  instructive  lesson  on  the 
mutability  of  politicians  of  the  Democratic  school. 

But  this  double  face  of  General  Cass,  on  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements,  is  not  without 
its  object.  His  friends  in  the  North,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Wentworth,]  will 
insist  that  under  his  administration  liberal  appro- 
priations will  be  made  for  lakes  and  rivers.  His 
vote  in  the  Senate  will  be  appealed  to  as  evidence 
to  sustain  the  position.  His  friends  in  the  South 
■will  contend  that  all  such  bills  will  be  vetoed.  As 
evidence,  they  will  appeal  to  the  "platform'' of  the 
Baltimore  Convention  and  General  Cass's  letter  of 
acceptance.  He  approves  entirely  of  Mr.  Polk's 
policy,  and  as  his  vetoes  of  these  bills  is  a  very 
important  item  of  that  policy,  it  follows  that  he 
approves  of  them.  In  the  end,  a  deep  game  of 
deception  will  be  played,  and  one  interest  or  the 
other  must  be  betrayed.  It  will  be  another  "Kane 
letter"  affair:  holdingoutfalseanddelusivehopesto 
the  interest  whicli  is  intended  to  be  stricken  down. 


The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Went- 
worth] has  asked  me  what  are  the  opinions  of 
General  Taylor  on  this  point  ?  I  will  answer  him 
by  reading  an  extract  from  General  Taylor's  letter 
to  Captain  Allison,  in  which  he  explains  them 
explicitly.     He  says: 

"The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive 
to  interpose  his  veto,  is  a  high  conservative  power;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  should  never  he  exerciseil,  except  in  cases  of  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  or  want  of 
consideration  by  Congress.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that,  for 
many  years  past,  the  known  opinions  and  wuhei  of  the 
Executive  have  exercised  undue  ant  injurious  influence  upon 
the  Leoislative  department  of  the  Government;  and,  for  this 
cause,"l  have  thought  our  system  was  IN  DANGER  of 
undergoing  a  great  change  from  its  true  theory.  The  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to  occupy 
the  Executive  chair,  ouaht  not  to  control  the  action  of  Con- 
gress upon  questions  of  domestic  policy;  nor  ought  his  ob- 
jections to  be  interposed  when  questions  of  constitutional 
power  have  been  settled  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  .acquiesced  in  by  the  people.  Upon  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improvement  of  our 
crear  hishways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  WILL  OF 
THE  PEOPLE,  as  expressed  through  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out." 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  are  such  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  They  present  the 
true  constitutional  ground.  They  mark  out  the 
course  which  was  pursued  by  the  first  Presidents. 
The  President  then  confined  himself  within  the 
constitutional  limits  of  his  duties,  and  left  the 
details  of  legislation  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.  During  the  eight  years  of  General  Wash- 
ington's administration,  the  veto  power  was  used 
but  twice.  In  the  twelve  years  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Johw  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  it 
was  not  used  in  a  single  instance.  No  such  absurd 
opinions  as  those  now  advanced,  in  the  name  of 
Democracy,  that  the  President  should  veto  bills 
which  he  does  not  think  expedient,  were  then  en- 
tertained. General  Taylor  has  taken  the  same 
ground.  While  guiding  his  action  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  he  will  permit  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
the  currency,  the  improvement  of  our  great  high- 
ways, rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  to  be  respected 
and  carried  out.  Do  gentlemen  object  to  this? 
Are  they  unvvilling  that  the  will  of  the  people,  in 
relation  to  these  subjects,  should  be  carried  out? 
If  there  were  no  other  reasons  why  General  Tay- 
lor should  receive  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  country,  these  alone  are  suflicient.  The  great 
and  constantly-increasing  influence  of  Executive 
power  has  been  the  bane  of  this  Republic.  It  is 
the  Pandora's  box  from  which  all  our  evils  have 
proceeded. 

The  history  of  this  Government  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  the 
Executive  is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people,  whenever  it  shall  be  exerted  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  power  of  the  President  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  destroy  institutions  which  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  country.  It  was 
found  sufficient  to  force  through  Congress  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  against  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND  here  inquired  of  Mr.  S., 
if  the  people  had  not  decided  in  favor  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  in  1844  ? 
Mr.  SMITH  replied,  they  had  not.     In  many 
portions  of  the  country  the  Democratic  party  which 
supported  Mr.  Polk,  openly  took  ground  against 
this  measure.     In  New  York,  by  whose  vote  Mr. 
Polk  was  elected,  his  supporters  solemnly  protested 
against  it,  while  they  yielded  to  him  their  .support. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  large  majority  of  the  very 
Congress  which  passed  the  act  were  before  op- 
posed to  the  measure.     A  short  time  after  Mr. 
Polk  reached  Washington,  previous  to  his  inau- 
guration, a  letter  appeared  in  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer, dated  from  Washington,  in  which  it  was 
I  stated  that  no  Democratic  member  of  Congress, 
I  who  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  need  ex- 
I  pect  any  favor  from  Mr.  Polk's  administration, 
i  Suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  their 
I  dreams.     Many  who  had  before  opposed  it  gave 
1  in  their  adhesion,  and  it  was  carried  through  Con- 
I  gress.     Some  of  those  members  whose  opinions 
j  were  so  suddenly  changed,  have  since  been  re- 
warded with  valuable  and  lucrative  offices.  Under 
^  this  system  of  Executive  control  the  independence 
'  of  Congress  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  attempt 


has  been  made  to  sacrifice  the  freedom  of  debate, 
by  denouncing  opposition  to  the  high-handed 
usurpations  of  the  President  as  treason  to  the 
country. 

Sir,  I  trust  a  remedy  for  these  enormous  evils 
will  be  found  in  the  election  of  General  Taylor. 
Under  his  administration,  the  independence  of 
Congress  will  be  respected.  The  power  of  the 
Executive  will  be  exerted  only  in  its  own  appro- 
priate sphere;  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  looked 
to  as  the  polar  star  which  shall  guide  the  course 
of  the  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Iverson,] 
who  addressed  the  House  on  yesterday,  was  quite 
eloquent  as  a  mourner  for  the  defeat  of  Henry 
Clay.  He  poured  out  a  sti-ain  of  mournful  lament- 
ation over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  that  great  man.  I 
almost  felt  inclined  to  mingle  my  tears  with  his. 

[Mr.  IvERsoN  here  remarked  from  his  seat, 
"  what  I  said  was  in  derision."] 

Ah  !  in  derision!  I  knew  it  was  in  derision.  I 
knew  that  praises  for  him  could  come  from  that 
source  but  in  derision.  I  wish  the  country  to 
know — I  wish  that  illustrious  man  and  his  friends 
to  know,  that  the  crocodile  tears  which  have  fallen 
from  Locofoco  eyes  have  been  shed  in  derision. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  these 
tears  and  heard  these  mournful  notes.  Ever  since 
the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Whig  party,  the  sympathies  of  Locofocos 
have  been  strongly  enlisted  for  Henry  Clay.  Father 
Ritchie  has  been  especially  indignant  at  the  great 
injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the  "  noble,  gal- 
lant, and  patriotic  Henry  Clay."  Is  this  the  same 
Henry  Clay  who,  in  1844,  was  denounced  by  these 
same  men  as  the  "  blackleg  united  with  thepurilaii?" 
Is  this  the  same  Henry  Clay  who  was  charged  by 
them  with  bribery  and  corruption  ? — who  was 
calumniated  with  every  vile  epithet  which  a  pros- 
tituted press,  and  unscrupulous  demagogues,  could 
heap  upon  him  ?  Is  he  the  same  Henry  Clay  whom 
Ritchie  has  grown  gray  in  slandering?  In  1840, 
when  General  Harrison  was  nominated,  the  same 
coarse  was  pursued.  Sud^ienly,  the  abuse  of  Mr. 
Clay,  with  which  the  Locofoco  press  had  been 
teeming  for  years,  was  converted  into  praise.  But, 
in  1844,  when  Mr.  Clay  was  again  a  candidate, 
these  praises  were  forgotten,  and  every  species  of 
vituperation,  which  a  malignant  heart  or  a  foul 
imagination  could  suggest,  was  heaped  upon  him. 
Let  me  assure  gentlemen  that  they  may  spare  their 
tears  for  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  not  to  them  that  he  or 
his  friends  will  look  for  sympathy.  They  know 
how  to  appreciate  their  eulogies  and  their  crocodile 
tears.  And  let  me  assure  them,  further,  that  these 
efforts  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  effect  intended. 
They  will  not  divert  one  Whig  from  the  support 
of  General  Taylor. 

The  Whig  party  of  the  United  States  have  the 
same  regard  for  Mr.  Clay  which  they  have  unceas- 
ingly cherished  through  twenty  long  years  of  po- 
litical strife.  They  have  the  same  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  abilities  which  has  heretofore 
prompted  their  support  of  him.  But  they  did  not 
wish,  by  placing  him  again  before  the  country  as 
a  candidate,  to  expose  him  to  the  malignant  as- 
saults of  an  unscrupulous  Locofoco  press,  and 
compel  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  pass  through  the  ■ 
fiery  ordeal  of  1844.  They  have  nominated  a  man  1 
who  has  not  been  slandered  and  abused  as  much 
as  Mr.  Clay.  This,  however,  has  been  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  candidate  but  a  short 
time.  General  Taylor  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
receive  a  full  shareof  Locofoco  calumny  and  abuse; 
and  what  Whig  candidate  ever  failed  to  receive  it? 
Father  Ritchie  is  making  rapid  progress  in  school- 
in?  himself  in  detraction  of  General  Taylor,  and 
will  soon  equal  his  best  efforts  at  slandering  Mr. 
Clay.  But  it  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  people  have 
already  determined  that  this  Administration  and 
its  friends  shall  be  driven  from  power.  They  will 
not  suffer  the  Presidential  chair  to  be  filled,  during 
the  next  four  years,  by  a  time-serving  demagogue 
— a  political  trickster — who  has  grown  wealthy  on 
extra  pay  from  the  public  treasury.  They  will 
place  in  that  position  one  unschooled  in  the  hack- 
neyed arts  of  the  politician ;  one  whose  courage  and 
skill  in  war  are  only  equalled  by  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  and  the  genuine  benevolence  of  his  character; 
one  who,  to  use  his  own  eloquent  language,  has 
"  no  enemies  to  punish,  no  friends  to  reward;  noth- 
ing to  serve  but  his  country." 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  C.  E.  STUART, 

OF  MICHIGAN, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  21,  1848, 

On  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 

The  question  being  on  reconsiderin!;  the  vote  by  which 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  was  rejected, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  and  others,  having  expressed 
their  sentiments — 

Mr.  STUART,  of  Michigan,  said,  when  he  had 
made  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  other  day,  it 
was  with  no  intention  of  addressing  the  House,  or 
of  deviating  from  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  for 
himself,  to  make  no  remarks  during  this  session, 
except  such  as  should  become  necessary  to  ex- 
plain his  votes  ;  but  the  course  of  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Smith]  had  been  so 
extraordinary  as  to  induce  him  to  trespass  upon 
this  rule,  and  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
a  short  time. 

What  was  the  question  before  the  House?  It 
was,  whether  this  House  would  reconsider  the  vote 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and,  if  agreed  to, 
whether  they  would  reconsider  the  vote  upon  the 
engrossment,  and  then  strike  out  of  the  bill  the 
obnoxious  feature.  A  little  history  on  this  sub- 
ject, amid  the  confusion  which  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  seemed  disposed  to  get 
up,  might  not  be  unimportant.  It  was  sought  to 
be  shown  that  the  other  side  of  the  House  was 
not  responsible  for  its  action. 

With  a  decisive  majority  on  every  single  ques- 
tion, it  was  now  sought  to  be  proved  that  they 
were  not  responsible  for  the  character  of  its  legis- 
lation. Was  it  so  ?  How  was  the  vote  upon  this 
question  ?  Seventeen  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  had  voted  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  the  majority  against  it  was  only  twenty- 
three.  Eleven  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
voted  for  it,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  he  was 
among  that  number,  for  never,  while  he  was  hon- 
ored with  a  seat  on  this  floor,  would  he  so  vote  as 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  this  Government,  if  that  vote 
could  be  avoided  with  a  proper  regard  for  his  con- 
stitutional duty. 

Those  seventeen  gentlemen  had  voted  for  this 
appropriation  for  the  Savannah  river,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  concurringwith  theCommitteeof  the  Whole 
where  it  had  been  stricken  out ;  they  believed  it 
both  constitutional  and  expedient;  and  yet  they 
voted  against  the  bill  on  its  final  passage:  and  for 
what  purpose?  Why,  they  came  up,  like  children, 
and  said  they  did  it  for  fun!  Grave  legislators, 
able  statesmen,  eminent  men  legislating  for  the 
people  of  this  country  for  fun,  as  a  matter  of  farce, 
because  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  en- 
tertaining views  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  this  appropriation, had  seen  fit  to  vote  against 
the  bill !  Now,  he  asked  in  candor,  could  any 
man  who  entertained  a  constitutional  objection  to 
the  passage  of  such  an  item  as  this  vole  for  a  bill 
that  contained  it?  And  if  he  saw  fit  to  cast  his 
vote  against  it,  did  it  become  the  majority  of  this 
House,  who  entertained  opposite  opinions,  also  to 
vote  against  the  bill?  How  were  they  justified 
before  the  country?  He  would  like  to  hear  gen- 
tlemen confine  themselves  to  this  question,  and 
give  a  direct  answer. 

Something  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker 
in  regard  to  this  question.  When  he  (Mr.  S  ) 
had  made  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  this 
item,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Speaker 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  made  under  the  rules, 
he  had  intimated  that  he  had  an  abiding  confidence 
that  the  present  Speaker  would  not  so  hold,  and 
he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  his  humble 
judgment,  the  conduct  of  the  Chair  on  this  occa- 
sion was  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  of  every 
member  of  this  House.  The  only  question  on 
which  he  had  differed  with  the  Chair — and  upon 
which  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  prece- 
dents— was  in  relation  to  the  original  vote  given 
by  the  Speaker;  whether  the  bill  had  not  proceed- 
ed so  far,  whether  it  had  not  gone  through  such 
subsequent  stages  of  reading  and  voting  as  to  pre- 
clude the  right  of  the  Speaker  to  vote  upon  the 
amendment.     Having  had  no  time  to  examine  the 


precedents,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the  decision 
of  the  Speaker,  for  the  time  being,  as  correct. 

But  gentlemen  whom  he  knew  to  be  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyers — gentlemen,  he  repeated,  of 
eminent  ability — had  undertaken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween this  appropriation  and  appropriations  to  re- 
movea  sandbar — had  undertaken  to  tell  this  House, 
that  while  Congress  had  no  power  to  remove  ob- 
structions which  the  laws  of  God  and  .of  nature 
had  placed  in  harbors  and  rivers,  they  had  the 
power  to  remove  those  placed  there  by  man.  He 
should  like  to  hear  those  gentlemen  at  length  in 
reference  to  this  distinction.  If  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gave  the  power  to  remove 
these  obstacles,  it  gave  it  without  regard  to  how 
they  came  there.  He  was  among  the  number 
who  believed  the  Constitution  did  confer  this 
power;  and  he  believed  it  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence how  the  obstructions  had  been  formed; 
and,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  it,  with  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  the  distinction  was  ridiculous  between  ob- 
structions in  a  river  caused  by  sinking  vessels, 
hulks,  &c.,  to  keep  out  an  enemy's  fleet,  and  those 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water.  How  was  this  case  distinguished 
from  the  bar  formed  at  the  end  of  the  pier  at 
Chicago,  erected  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

He  had  voted  in  committee  and  in  the  House 
against  this  item.  Why?  Because  it  was  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  rule  of  the  House  to  place  it 
in  the  bill;  and  if  these  votes  were  reconsidered, 
so  that  it  would  be  in  order,  he  intended  to  move 
to  exert  the  power  of  this  House  to  strike  it  out. 
The  81st  rule  was  imperative  that  no  such  appro- 
priation should  be  reported  in  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill,  nor  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto, 
and  he  would  like  to  know,  therefore,  by  what  au- 
thority this  appropriation  was  embraced  in  this 
bill?  Why  did  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  representing  in  part  a  western 
State  largely  interested  in  the  system  of  internal 
improvements — a  State  which  embraced  within  its 
borders  as  many  objects  of  improvement  as  any 
other — why  did  that  gentleman  consent,  in  the  navy 
appropriation  bill,  to  provide  for  Boston  harbor, 
and,  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill, 
to  improve  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river?  Was 
this  legitimate  legislation?  Was  it  fair?  Was  it 
just  to  the  country  which  the  gentleman  and  him- 
self represented  in  part?  Was  it  justice  to  the 
great  Northwest  to  be  thus  tampering,  placing 
single  items  separately  in  the  general  appropria- 
tion bills,  that  they  might  roll  through  with  the 
riecessities  of  this  Government,  while  everything 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman's  constituency  and 
his  was  carefully  excluded? 

Mr.  VINTON  said,  the  gentleman  would  prob- 
ably recollect,  that  when  the  items  for  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers  were  moved  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  he  had  voted  for  them,  and  he  had 
stated  here  yesterday  he  regretted  they  had  not 
passed. 

Mr.  STUART.  Why  did  not  the  gentleman 
put  them  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  VINTON.  No  proposition  was  brought 
before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STUAR.T.  Was  it  not  the  gentleman's 
own  business,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
bring  them  before  the  committee?  And  if  the  Sa- 
vannah river  had  been  brought  in  there,  it  certainly 
notified  the  chairman  that  other  internal  improve- 
ments might  also  be  included.  He  understood  that 
one  member  of  that  committee  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Toombs]  had  introduced  this  item  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  repeated, 
it  notified  or  should  have  notified  the  honorable 
chairman  to  take  care,  as  a  western  man,  of  the 
interests  of  his  own  State  and  of  his,  (Mr.  S.'s.) 
Now,  no  such  cavilling  could  be  justified  before 
the  gentleman's  constituents  or  his,  whatever  might 
be  attempted  on  this  floor  for  political  purposes. 
Their  constituency  would  hold  them  responsible; 
they  would  wish  to  know  why  they  were  voting, 
item  by  item,  to  improve  all  the  harbors  on  the  sea- 
board, while  theirs  in  the  West  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  stahi  quo. 

He  took  another  objection.  While  he  would 
vote  for  a  general  bill  for  internal  improvements, 
and  while  he  believed  the  system  constitutional — 


not  to  the  extent  laid  down  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Smith,]  at  an  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, not  that  we  were  afloat  upon  the  ocean  with- 
out a  chart  or  compass,  but  that  there  were  certain 
well-defined  principles  in  the  Constitution  which 
justified  these  appropriations — while  he  would  vote 
for  a  bill  of  this  kind,  he  would  never  consent  to 
legislation  evidently  intended  for  political  purposes. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  might  quibble,  might 
prevaricate  as  much  as  they  chose,  but  this  item 
had  been  introduced  into  the  general  appropriation 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  argument  against 
the  Democratic  party — for  the  purpose  of  provo- 
kingaveto,orof  charging  the  President  with  incon- 
sistency. No  other  motive  could  be  reasonably 
assigned. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  various  brandies.  If  so,  why  had  he, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Waysand  Means, 
reported  against  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
for  an  appropriation  of  $115,000,  to  carry  on  the 
surveys  of  the  public  lands  ?  When  western  men 
had  urged  it  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this 
bill,  why  had  the  majority  of  the  House,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  committee,  refused 
to  give  them  but  ^65,000  ?  But  he  could  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  this  point. 

He  had  alluded  to  the  inconsistency  of  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  to  the 
fact  that  but  for  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia  on  his  side,  [Mr.  Cobb,]  this  bill  would 
now  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  After  a  majority  of 
this  House  had  defeated  it,  no  gentleman  had  risen 
on  that  side  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and 
save  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  obnoxious  item. 
He  should  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  legislation,  and  then  he  should  pass 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

He  spoke  now  of  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
a  coordinate  branch  of  this  Government.  Differ- 
ing, as  did  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
with  the  present  Executive  of  the  United  States 
upon  this  constitutional  question,  he  asked,  was  it 
respectful?  Was  it  that  respect  which  they  de- 
manded at  his  hands?  Were  the  denunciations 
which  they  had  so  often  heard  from  gentlemen  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  miscreant, 
as  the  greatest  enemy  known  to  the  country,  of 
the  Constitution  and  liberties  of  the  people,  that 
respect  which  was  due  to  the  Executive?  While 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  con- 
stantly declaring  that  gentlemen  on  his  side  came 
here  but  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  President,  and 
that  they  should  govern  their  action  by  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  why  did  they  not  pay  that  respect  to  the 
President  which  the  rules  of  the  House  made  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  and  keep  out  of  this  bill  ap- 
propriations not  rightly  there  ? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  amused  the 
House,  and  he  confessed  had  amused  him,  at  some 
of  the  positions  he  had  taken.  He  did  not  see  the 
honorable  member  in  his  seat,  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  his  duty  to  be  there,  he  hoped  he  would  be 
soon.  It  was  strange  for  one  who,  like  him,  knew 
the  early  political  history  of  this  country  only  by 
reading  it,  to  hear  a  Whig  of  this  day  claiming  to 
be  a  Jeffersonian.  The  gentleman  had  proved 
himself  a  British  Whig  by  reading  a  definition  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  if  he  would  turn  to  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  which  was  equally  good  Brit- 
ish authority,  he  would  find  it  there  declared  that 
the  devil  was  the  first  Wliig ;  and  he  put  it  to  the 
gentleman,  that  if  he  resorted  to  British  authority 
to  prove  himself  a  Whig,  he  must  take  British 
authority  in  extenso.  Let  him  ask  the  gentleman, 
to  what  vetoes  respectively  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  did  he  object?  He  would  like  to 
hear  the  gentleman,  or  any  other  honorable  mem- 
ber on  that  side  of  the  House,  specify  to  which  of 
the  vetoes  of  the  various  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  they  objected.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  day,  there  was  not  a 
man,  he  ventured  to  say,  who  dared  get  up  and 
say  he  objected  to  any  veto,  except  that  of  harbor 
and  river  'improvements.  There  was  evidently 
rankling  in  the  heart  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, and  the  gentleman  could  not  entirely  sup- 
press it,  that  old  desire  for  a  national  bank.  True, 
the  irentleman  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  come 
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out  and  declare  himself  for  it,  but  he  said,  if  the 
people  want  it,  lo!  he  was  for  it.  He  had  no  con- 
stitutional opinions,  nor  opinions  of  expediency, 
except  those  which  he  might  imagine  came  from 
the  people.  The  gentleman  told  the  House  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  Eigain  and  again 
declared  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was,  if 
we  judged  from  their  representatives,  lamentably 
true;  but  if  we  judged  from  the  conduct  of  the 
people  alone,  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  their 
agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  who  were 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  inflitence  of  the  dollars 
that  might  operate  upon  gentlemen  nearer  the 
throne,  they  never  had  been  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution.  Mr.  Madison  interposed  his  veto,  but 
at  the  next  session  yielded  to  what  he  supposed 
was  the  desire  of  the  people.  That  yielding  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  country  from  that  time  to  the  present; 
it  had  cost  us  millions  of  money;  it  prostrated  the 
producing  classes  in  the  dust;  for  twenty  years 
had  the  Democratic  party  fought  to  throw  off  this 
incubus,  and  they  had  shaken  it  off  "  as  a  lion  the 
dew-drops  from  his  mane."  The  Democracy  of 
this  country  now  stood  erect,  never  to  be  incum- 
bered with  another  institution  of  the  kind. 

But  the  gentleman  asked,  "are  we  to  be  told  in 

this  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty ?"  and 

that  turned  out  to  be  the  end  of  his  sentence.  He 
presumed  the  gentleman  was  dishing  up  one  of  his 
old  speeches  of  1840,  when  to  the  Democracy  of 
Indiana  he  had  denied  that  the  Whig  party  had 
any  intention  to  charter  a  bank;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  practised  on  the  credulity  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  acquired  the  power,  than  immedi- 
ately they  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war" — immediate- 
ly tlie  cloven  foot  had  shown  itself,  and  the  first 
act,  and  the  dying  act,  too,  of  that  Administration 
was  an  effort  to  charter  a  bank. 

Mr.  DUNN  said,  that  so  far  from  the  Whigs  of 
Indiana  in  1840  taking  ground  against  a  national 
bank,  or  pretending  that  they  were  not  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  it  was  one  of  the  main  issues,  if  not 
the  main  issue,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
them. 

Mr.  PETTIT  said,  he  could  not  speak  for  his 
colleague's  portion  of  Indiana,  but  he  could  for  his 
own,  and  he  could  give  the  Whig  elector's  name 
who  had  denounced  it  from  one  end  of  his  district 
to  the  other;  it  was  Henry  S.  Lane,  his  predeces- 
sor on  this  floor. 

Mr.  DUNN  disagreed  with  his  colleague,  and 
repeated  his  declaration  that  the  Whigs  of  Indi- 
ana in  1840  had  made  the  question  of  a  bank  a 
prominent  issue,  and  that  the  leading  Whig  jour- 
nal at  Indianapolis  took  ground  both  for  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  the  expediency  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  IIOCKHILL  said,  so  far  as  his  district 
was  concerned,  he  never  in  1840  heard  any  elector 
or  other  Whig  orator — and  they  had  had  all  sorts 
of  meetings  and  log-cabin  and  hard-cider  carou- 
sals— declare  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  The 
Democratic  party  had  charged  it  upon  them,  and 
in  every  case  it  was  denied. 

Mr.  STUART  lived  on  the  borders  of  Indiana, 
and  knew  something  of  the  facts  himself.  It  had 
been  declared  at  that  time  through  all  that  region 
of  country,  and  even  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  said,  that  a  national  bank  was 
an  "  obsolete  idea."  So  far  from  having  agreed 
upon  it  in  any  two  States,  there  were  scarcely  two 
Congressional  districts  where  the  Whig  orators 
proclaimed  the  same  principles.  Why?  Because 
they  dared  not  go  before  the  American  people  with 
their  principles  inscribed  on  their  banners.  In  1844 
they  had  told  the  conntry  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
great  "  embodiment"  of  their  principles;  that  soul 
and  body  he  stood  forth  a  living  monument  of 
Whiggery.  But  it  was  now  too  late  for  gentlemen 
to  say  that  they  had  carried  on  the  canvass  of  1840 
on  principles.  Why,  they  ate  and  drank  the  peo- 
ple out  of  that  election;  hard  cider,  corn  dodgers, 
songs,  coon  skins — these  miserable  emblems  indi- 
cated anything  but  an  adherence  to  reason  and 
principle. 

Now,  he  asked  gentlemen  why  they  had  not 
nominated  Mr.  Clay.'and  he  told  them,  in  advance, 
he  had  no  particular  sympathy  for  that  gentleman. 
He  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man,  and 
had  ever  esteemed  him  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  age.  But,  believing  his  political  principles  to 
be  founded  injerror,  that  very  ability  but  made  him 


the  more  dangerous.  He  would  remark  further, 
that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  canvass  to  the 
present  day,  he  had  earnestly  wished  that  the 
Whig  party  would  not  nominate  Mr.  Clay;  he 
had  never  entertained  any  other  opinion.  He  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  strongest  man  they  could 
nominate,  and  gentlemen  would  find  out,  in  the 
ides  of  November,  that  the  northern  States  did  not 
respond  to  the  Philadelphia  nomination.  Gentle- 
men might  blind  their  eyes;  they  might  see  Mr. 
Greeley  poising  himself  upon  his  lever,  and  doubt- 
ing which  way  to  go,  and  yet  might  deny  that  all 
was  not  right  in  their  camp;  they  might  hear  the 
music  of  northern  men,  proclaiming  that  General 
Taylor  was  a  Wilmot  proviso  man,  out  and  out, 
while  southern  men  took  refuge  under  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  born  and  lived  in  the  South,  and 
his  owning  hundreds  of  slaves;  they  rriight  cause 
to  be  written  from  this  city  letters  through  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, making  anything  and  everything  of  his  prin- 
ciples, but  they  would  find  that  men  who  had  been 
Tylerized  would  not  be  Taylorized. 

The  celebrated  "  Allison  letter"  had  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  as  con- 
taining the  platform  of  General  Taylor's  princi, 
pies.  Now,  that  was  a  most  remarkable  letter, 
and  got  up  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  by  remark- 
able men;  and  this  Capitnl  could  "  a  tale  unfold" 
in  regard  to  that  letter  which  would  show  whose 
opinions  it  reflected. 

A  man  who  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
legal  profession  would  perhaps  regard  that  letter 
as  having  been  written  by  a  conclave  of  able  men 
and  excellent  lawyers,  who  had  gathered  together 
the  whole  incongruous  mass  of  letters  which  the 
old  man  has,  unfortunately  for  himself,  ever  written, 
in  which  he  had  declared  himself  a  no-party  man, 
an  Abolitionist,  a  Native  American,  a  Democrat, 
and  a  "Whig,  not  an  ultra  partisan  Whig,  but  a 
Whig  in  principle,"  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
one  of  the  requisite  characteristics  to  induce  the 
Whig  party  at  Philadelphia  to  nominate  him,  and 
under  which  it  was  hoped  all  the  members  of  that 
party,  however  opposite  in  opinion,  would  cheer- 
fully join  in  an  attempt  to  cajole  the  people  into 
his  support.  And,  by  the  way,  he  would  like  to  learn 
from  his  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,]  the  distinction  between  "an 
ultra  partisan  Whig,  and  a  Whig  in  principle." 
He  took  it,  there  were  none  in  this  House  but  "ul- 
tra partisan  Whigs."  For  though  there  were  Clay 
Whigs  and  Conscience  Whigs,  Native  Whigs 
and  Abolition  Whigs,  with  a  small  dash  of  Anti- 
rentism,  yet  they  never  failed  to  come  up  here  with 
the  pro-slavery  Whigs  of  the  South,  and  vote  in 
solid  column  against  the  Democratic  party.  He 
thought,  therefore,  they  had  not  that  distinction  in 
this  House,  but  that  they  were  all  "ultra  partisan 
Whigs;"  and  if  any  gentleman,  with  his  political 
dictionary,  could  tell  him  what  the  distinction  was, 
he  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  it.  But  to  return: 
This  Allison  letter — which  seemed  thus  to  have 
been  framed  with  all  the  previous  letters  before  its 
authors,  who  were  attempting,  like  a  lawyer  with 
a  bad  case,  to  reconcile  the  corlflicting  doctrines — 
made  General  Taylor  say,  that  he  held  the  veto 
power  to  be  a  high  conservative  power,  not  to  be 
exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the 
constitution,  or  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  legisla- 
tion. Who  had  ever  pretended  that  it  should  be 
exercised  in  any  other  case?  He  would  like  to 
know,  if  a  bill  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  what  was  the  "proper  consideration"  it 
should  receive  in  order  to  meet  the  Executive  ap- 
probation ?  How  was  the  Executive  to  know 
whether  it  had  received  that  consideration  or  not, 
except  by  determining  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong?  Was  he  to  stand  here  and  listen  to  their 
discussions?  Was  he  to  know  whether  they 
passed  a  bill  in  a  month,  or  in  one  day,  after  it  was 
taken  up?  The  only  manner  in  which  he  could 
determine  whether  legislation  was  hasty  or  incon- 
siderate, was  by  determining  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  the  country.  It  was  the  only 
test  which  the  Executive  could  apply  ;  and,  while 
the  Allison  letter  was  relied  upon  to  limit  the  veto 
to  certain  cases,  it  applied  to  every  case  upon 
which  a  veto  could  be  made.  In  this  connection 
he  would  again  call — and  he  hoped  to  hear  gentle- 
men take  the  history  of  this  country  and  trace 


down  the  vetoes  of  the  several  Presidents,  and 
point  out  one  to  which  they  were  opposed  except 
that  on  the  harbor  and  river  bill.  Who  did  not 
know  that  the  Democratic  party  of  this  Union 
were  divided  on  that  question,  and  ever  had  been 
— not  on  the  great  principle,  but  on  the  mode  of 
its  application?  Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  he  thought, 
was  regarded  as  about  as  strict  a  constructionist  as 
any,  and  who,  it  would  be  admitted,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  conceded,  and  had 
done  so  this  session,  that  Congress  did  possess 
the  power,  and  that  the  only  question  was  as  to  its 
application.  Upon  that  question  of  its  application 
the  Democratic  party,  he  repeated,  had  ever  been 
divided.  Now,  what  induced  the  Whig  party  to 
favor  it?  The  same  thing  that  induced  them  to 
favor  every  other  proposition  which  the  Democrat- 
ic party  opposed.  It  was  the  only  basis  on  which 
they  could  agree.  They  came  into  power  in  1840, 
and  they  could  not  hold  together  ninety  days. 
The  moment  they  came  to  compare  the  opinions 
of  different  individuals  from  different  sections  of 
the  country,  the  confusion  of  Babel  was  harmony 
in  comparison  with  their  action. 

It  had  been  said  here  by  another  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Thompson,]  at  a  former  part  of  the 
session,  that,  when  Mr.  Tyler  became  a  little 
Democratic,  they  abandoned  him.  Now,  that 
was  true;  and,  had  he  become  thoroughly  Demo- 
cratic, the  Democratic  party  would  have  endorsed 
him;  but  as,  in  the  Christian  world,  a  man  must 
forsake  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  so  in  the  po- 
litical world  a  man  must  shake  off  every  vestige 
of  Whiggery,  in  all  its  connections,  or  he  could 
never  be  a  Democrat.  A  gentleman  near  him  said, 
"  a  modern  Democrat."  No,noran  ancient  Dem- 
ocrat. What  were  Jefferson's  opinions  upon  a 
national  bank  as  long  ago  as  the  administration  of 
General  Washington  ?  He  gave  his  opinions  against 
it,  and  never  changed  those  opinions.  What  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  on  the  same  question.' 
Against  it;  yielding,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  he  had  be- 
fore said,  to  what,  in  his  own  language,  seenud  to 
to  be  the  will  of  the  people.  What  was  the  opin- 
ion of  modern  Whiggery  ?  He  had  heard  honor- 
able gentlemen  say  that  party  sprung  up  in  1832. 
What  built  them  up?  General  Jackson's  veto  of 
the  bank.  They  took  ground  against  him,  and 
declared  that  this  country  was  to  be  and  should  be 
ruined  without  that  institution.  This,  let  him  tell 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  was  modern  Whig- 
gery, but  it  was  ancient  Federalism. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  said  General  Jackson  had  ac- 
knowledged the  consiitutionality  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  STUART.  General  Jackson  did  not  show 
much  belief  in  the  constitutionality  of  a  national 
bank  when  he  placed  his  veto  upon  it.  Neither  did 
the  Whig  party  regard  him  as  very  friendly  to  it, 
when,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Executive,  they  placed  upon  the  records  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  resolution,  censu- 
ring him  for  the  measures  he  adopted  against  '.hat 
I  institution;  and  yet  modern  Whiggery  was  an- 
cient Democracy.  Gracious  Heavens!  only  think 
of  it!  [A  laugh.]  A  Whig,  who  dared  not  declare 
in  convention  what  he  thinks,  who  had  not  the 
moral  courage  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  define 
his  position,  because  he  wanted  to  wire  in  and 
wire  out — because  the  question  of  success  was 
the  only  question  they  had  at  heart — such  a 
Whig  to  claim  to  monopolize  the  ancient  Democ- 
racy ! 

But  we  never  should  get  General  Taylor's  opin- 
ions on  this  question,  it  seemed.  Although  he  had 
been  written  to  some  six  weeks  since — he  lived  off 
the  mail  route — his  letter  could  not  reach  him,  and 
we  could  not  receive  his  answer.  He  lived  in 
a  back  country,  where  nobody  traveled  except 
some  two  or  three  men  who  had  him  in  charge. 
We  should  never  get  his  opinions  on  these  ques- 
tions, he  (Mr.  S.)  undertook  to  say. 

But,  in  reference  to  the  little  book  which  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  had  taken  the  pains  to 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  have  read,  containing 
the  reply  of  General  Cass  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  Chicago  Convention,  a  reply  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  much  Whig  scandal,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  but  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  in  all 
respects,  not  only  perfectly  decorous  and  respect- 
ful to  that  body,  but,  considering  the  often-ex- 
pressed and  well-known  opinions  of  General  Cass 
upon  the  subject  which  that  Convention  was  os- 
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tensibly  convened  to  deliberate  upon,  was  also 
eminently  proper.  And  he  had  ever  thought  that 
an  elaboration,  by  General  Cass,  in  that  letter,  of 
his  published  votes  and  opinions,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  justly  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  elec- 
tioneering designs.  That  Chicago  Convention 
was  a  great  convention.  There  were  a  great 
many  distinguished  men  there,  and  they  went 
there  for  important  purposes.  They  had  no  doubt 
at  heart  the  success  of  improvements  of  harbors 
and  rivers.  But  the  people  would  consider  it  a 
little  singular  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
this  House,  composed  of  a  majority  of  Whigs, 
who  had  that  subject  in  charge,  had  spent  some 
seven  months  in  bringing  out  a  set  of  resolutions 
simply  to  insult  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  furnish  Whig  orators  with  ammunition  for 
the  Presidential  campaign,  instead  of  preparing 
and  passing  through  this  House  a  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  HAMPTON,  of  Pennsylvania,  referred  to 
a  bill  which  liad  been  reported  for  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  harbors  and  rivers,  and  said  the 
committee  had  made  every  effort  to  pass  it  through. 
Mr.  STUART  knew  all  about  the  contents  of 
that  bill;  and  he  knew  how  it  had  been  treated,  too. 
It  had  slept  here  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  not  progressed  at  all, 
while  that  committee  had  labored  seven  months  to 
get  up  a  report  and  resolutions  to  censure  and  in- 
sult the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAMPTON  inquired  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  had  not  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  have  the  rule  suspended  which 
required  bills  to  be  taken  up  in  their  order,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  this  river  and  harbor  bill;  and 
did  not  the  gentleman  know  that  the  great  body  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  in- 
variably voted  against  it? 

Mr.  STUART  replied.  Yes;  and  did  not  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  majority  of  this  House 
adopted  that  rule.'  that  they  had  placed  themselves 
in  the  predicament  where  they  could  not  get  up 
this  bill?  Did  he  not  know  that  western  Demo- 
crats had  voted  for  it  every  time?  Did  he  not 
Know  that  the  majority  were  responsible  for  the 
order  of  the  public  business,  and  that  they  were 
not  content  with  leaving  the  appropriation  bills  to 
keep  their  place  on  the  calendar,  entitled  under 
the  rules  to  precedence  over  all  others,  but  by 
making  them  special  orders  had  overrode  all  other 
hills,  and  thereby  made  business  enough  for  the 
House  to  the  first  of  September?  The  gentleman 
told  them  the  majority  of  this  House  could  not 
pass  the  bill.  It  would  never  do;  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  it;  they  had  kept  the  President's  mes- 
sage here  a  month  before  referring  it,  making  it 
a  perfect  Buncombe  speech  fund.  The  gentle- 
men need  not  insinuate  that  they  had  any  such 
desire. 

He  came  back  to  this  Chicago  Convention.  It 
■was  a  great  convention,  gotten  up  for  great  pur- 
poses. It  was  intended  to  be  the  Archimedean 
lever  to  upset  the  Democratic  party;  and  from  the 
East  and  West,  from  the  North  and  South,  the 
grand  ifeachems  of  Whiggery  attended.  What  did 
they  do?  Insulted  General  Cass  in  open  conven- 
tion. What  was  his  letter?  Gentlemen  might 
laugh  about  it,  but  honorable  men  had  got  to  meet 
the  question  in  an  honorable  manner.  What  was 
that  letter?  It  was  simply  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
Chicago,  saying  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  at- 
tend. Did  gentlemen  doubt  his  opinions?  He 
asked  them  if  they  had  looked  at  the  records  of 
Congress?  A  man  who  had  been  here  for  years, 
who,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Went- 
worth]  had  said,  had  voted  unqualifiedly  in  favor 
of  every  measure  of  that  kind  which  ought  to  be 
carried — not  for  the  indiscriminate  legislation  of 
Whiggery,  but  for  everything  the  wants  of  the  na- 
tion demanded.  And  yet  gentlemen  did  not  know 
his  position ! 

If  that  had  been  a  great  Whig  tariff  convention, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  been  invited  to  attend,  and  had 
replied  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  be  present, 
would  they  have  doubted  whether  he  was  a  tariff 
man?  No.  It  was  Whiggery  masked  there,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  it 
was  always  masked,  that  had  insulted  the  best 
Democrats  of  the  land.  It  was  Whiggery  that 
had  got  up  this  book;  it  was  one  of  the  emblems 
of  the  campaign;   it  was  modern  Whiggery;  it 


was  that  Whiggery  that  addressed  itself  to  wo- 
men and  children,  and  not  to  the  sense  of  grown- 
up men  on  principle.  It  was  the  Whiggery  that 
dare  not  let  their  candidate  promulgate  his  opin- 
ions; it  was  that  Whiggery  which  concocted  for 
him  letters,  and  sent  them  to  him  to  sign;  it  was 
that  Whiggery  which  had  put  General  Harrison 
under  keepers,  and  had  got  General  Taylor  some- 
where in  Baton  Rouge,  so  far  off  that  letters  could 
never  reach  him,nor  the  country  hear  from  him  his 
opinions.  The  mails  were  slow.  The  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  to  go  clear 
home  to  North  Carolina  before  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  informing  him  of  his  nomination,  and 
had  never  got  back  a  return  mail. 

Mr.  OUTLAW  said  that  Governor  Morehead 
had  written  General  Taylor  informing  him  of  his 
nomination  on  the  ninth  of  June,  one  day  after  it 
was  made. 

Mr.  STUART.  Why,  then,  don't  the  commit- 
tee let  him  answer? 

Mr.  OUTLAW  was  understood  to  reply,  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Postmaster  General  would 
not  let  the  mails  go  there,  would  not  furnish  the 
proper  mail  facilities. 

Mr.  STUART  said  that  was  the  very  thing  he 
wanted  to  know.  A  Democratic  postmaster,  who 
desired  to  know  General  Taylor's  opinions,  if  he 
had  any,  to  condemn  him  before  the  country,  keep- 
ing back  the  means  of  defeating  him  !  That  was 
Whiggery  with  a  vengeance  !  Why,  he  could 
have  carried  the  letter  himself  on  foot,  and  got 
back  before  this  time.  The  Democracy  wanted  to 
know  General  Taylor's  opinions,  yet  gentlemen 
said  the  Postmaster  General  won't  let  the  mail  go 
there  ! 

But  the  mails  were  certain  between  here  and 
Buffalo  or  Albany,  where  Mr.  Fillmore  resided. 
Where  was  his  response  ?  Was  it  true,  as  rumor 
stated,  that  the  committee  thought  best  not  to  pub- 
lish it  until  they  had  got  General  Taylor's  also? 
They  wanted  to  compare  them;  they  might  not 
agree.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Fillmore  were  known; 
he  was  known  to  be  a  United  States  Bank  man,  a 
high-tariff  man,  a  Wilmot  proviso  man,  with  a  little 
tincture  of  Abolitionism.  It  was  not  known  how 
General  Taylor's  opinions  might  tally  with  Mr.  Fill- 
more's; hence  it  was  necessary  to  detain  this  letter 
until  they  heard  from  Baton  Rouge.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  the  people  would  never  be  informed  of 
General  Taylor's  reply.  It  might  come  perhaps, 
but  it  would  never  see  the  light,  and  we  should  be 
told  by  and  by,  from  his  committee  as  we  were 
told  by  General  Harrison's,  that  there  was  to  be 
"  no  further  declai-ation  of  principles  for  he  public 
eye." 

Mr.  HALL,  of  Missouri,  said  he  thought  the 
gentleman  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  corre- 
spondence with  General  Taylor.  He  had  seen  it 
stated  in  the  "  Buena  Vista,"  published  at  Balti- 
more, that  General  Taylor  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  committee,  and  that  they  would  not  publish 
it. 

Mr.  STUART  had  seen  that  statement,  but  as 
they  had  the  assurance  of  so  many  gentlemen, 
whose  opinions  they  were  bound  to  respect,  that 
the  letter  would  come,  he  must  conclude,  that  the 
letter  was  on  the  way;  but  it  was  coming  slowly, 
remarkably  slowly ! 

Was  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Whig 
party  had  taken  up  a  man  whose  opinions  no  man 
knew.  Gentlemen  had  been  asked  on  this  floor 
again  and  again  what  General  Taylor's  opinions 
were  on  various  subjects,  and  they  had  answered 
"I  don't  know."  The  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Haskell]  had  been  asked  whether  he 
would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso?  He  replied  "I 
don't  know;''  and  thus  had  all  answered  who  had 
been  called  upon.  For  a  party  that  claimed  to  be 
a  party  of  principle — that  their  principles  pervaded 
the  whole  atmosphere — that  the  very  sun  that 
shines  but  throws  them  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  have  put  up  a  candidate  whose  principles 
they  did  not  know,  and  ask  the  people  to  vote  for 
him  on  that  ground — was  an  appropriate  exhibi- 
tion of  Whiggery,  and  could  be  looked  for  from 
no  other  party ! 

Mr.  S.  said  there  had  been  a  document  put  forth 
here — no  doubt  by  some  very  able  member  of  Con- 
gress; he  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  the  same 
who  was  connected  with  writing  the  Allison  letter — 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that  neither 


Mr.  Clay,  nor  any  other  man  who  had  adhered  to 
principle  in  the  Whig  party,  could  be  elected.  It 
stated  that  the  effort  had  been  made  in  1844,  and 
that  they  had  been  voted  down;  that  the  only  safety, 
therefore,  was  to  take  a  man  with  no  principles, 
that  would  be  supported  by  individaals  of  all  par- 
ties, that  they  might  be  enabled  by  hook  or  by 
crook  to  elect  him;  and  they  seemed  very  faithfully 
to  be  acting  on  that  proposition.  An  eminent  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  had  proclaimed  all  over  the 
country  that  the  old  issues  were  abandoned,  that 
General  Taylor  would  not  be  the  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  any  party;  if  he  run,  that  he  was  to 
be  the  candidate  of  the  people  at  large,  and  if 
elected,  that  he  would  not  carry  out  the  principles 
of  any  particular  party,  and  still  gentlemen  insisted 
that  General  Taylor  was  a  Whig.  That  he  was 
an  honest  man,  he  (Mr.  S.)  believed;  and  he  told 
us  that  for  forty  years  he  had  not  known,  and  de- 
clared he  now  knew,  nothing  of  the  great  questions 
which  divided  the  parties  of  the  country.  Oui  of 
his  own  mouth  he  told  us  that  he  was  utterly  unfit 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  gen- 
tlemen insisted  that  he  was  the  properest  man  in 
all  the  world  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  exalted 
station. 

He  had  already  consumed  'more  time  than  he 
had  intended,  but  he  wished  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  gentlemen  who  should 
take  the  floor  on  the  other  side  would  undertake  to 
tell  the  House  definitely  what  were  the  opinions  of 
General  Taylor  on  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day.  Don't  tell  us  you  don't  know,  (said  Mr.  S.;) 
tell  us  what  they  are.  Don't  attack  the  Democ- 
racy of  this  country,  and  question  their  opinions, 
whose  opinions  you  know,  and  undertake  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  smoke  and  dust  you  kick  up;  tell 
us  what  you  mean  to  do  yourselves.  And  now  he 
would  tell  what  he  thought  they  intended  to  do. 
From  the  history  of  that  party,  since  he  had  known 
it,  he  was  prepared  to  say  they  intended  to  do  just 
that  which  they  most  loudly  condemned.  If  they 
charged  the  Democratic  party  with  trickery  and 
treachery,  with  undertaking  to  palm  off  opinions 
which  were  not  their  real  sentiments,  let  gentle- 
men and  let  the  country  be  assured  that  they  in- 
tended to  be  trickish  and  knavish  themselves. 
When  in  1840  they  insisted  they  were  opposed  to 
a  bank,  they  were  found  then  breaking  up  their 
parly  for  the  sake  of  establishing  one.  When  they 
were  now  found  insisting  that  all  the  old  issues 
had  become  obsolete,  let  the  people  be  assured  they 
wanted  to  fasten  upon  the  country  all  those  odious 
Federal  measures  which  had  been  so  often  and 
emphatically  condemned.  When  they  charged 
that  General  Cass,  although  he  had  come  out  and 
proclaimed  his  opinions,  and  published  them  to 
the  world,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  the  press,  not 
with  the  slowness  of  the  mail,  meant  to  deceive 
the  South  and  the  North,  let  the  people  be  assured 
they  were  endeavoring  to  have  General  Taylor  do 
the  same  thing.  But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
had  told  the  House  that  General  Cass  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  annexation  of  Texas — that 
when  first  agitated  he  was  opposed  to  it,  and  de- 
clared if  England  wanted  it  let  her  have  it — 
he  would  like  to  know  the  gentleman's  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  SMITH  was  understood  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Howard,  as  having  heard  this  opinion  from  Gen- 
eral Cass's  own  lips. 

Mr.  STUART.  Yes;  Jacob  M.  Howard;  a 
man  who,  whatever  was  his  private  character, 
politically  had  only  the  reputation  of  belying 
everybody  opposed  to  him.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! 
Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aslcelon!  General 
Cass's  opinions  had  been  published  to  the  world. 
He  had  never  said  any  such  thing.  General  Cass 
had  been  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  from 
the  first,  and  so  had  the  Democratic  party.  They 
had  early  supported  that  measure  in  the  State  he 
had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  had  added 
the  "  lone  star,"  to  the  constellation  then  on  the 
American  banner,  when  all  the  New  England  Fed- 
eralists had  gone  against  it,  and  had,  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  their  own  country,  brought  on  the  war. 
We  had  the  evidence  of  the  Mexican  commission- 
ers, since  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  and  had  beer» 
ever  since  she  revolted;  that  although  the  Mex- 
ican troops  had,  at  different  times,  made  incursions 
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into  ihecountryeastof  that  river,  they  had  as  often 
been  driven  back  again. 

"The  intention  (say  the  commissioners)  of  making  the 
Bravo  a  limit,  has  been  announced  hy  tlie  clearest  signs  for 
the  last  twelve  years;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
at  the  present  day  to  change  it.  Jifter  the  defeat  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  Jipril,  1836,  that  wax  the  territory  wtiirh  we  stipu- 
lated to  evacuate,  and  uhich  we  accordingly  did  evacuate,  hy 
falling  hacic  on  Matumoros.  In  this  place  was  afterwards 
stationed  what  u'us  railed  the  army  of  the  north;  and.  tliouiih 
it  is  true  that  expeditions  and  incursions  have  been  tnade  there 
ei'en  as  far  as  Bejar,  we  have  very  soon  retreated,  leaving  the 
intermediate  space  absolutely  free.  In  this  state  General  Taylor 
found  it,  when,  in  the  early  j:art  of  last  year,  he  entered  there 
by  order  of  his  Govermnent.^' 

How  Stood  the  Whig  party  now — the  most 
prominent  of  whose  members  had  been  the  zealous 
advocates  of  Mexico,  against  the  clearest  rights  of 
their  own  country,  and  had  condemned  the  war, 
from  first  to  last,  as  an  "  unconstitutional,"  "  un- 
necessary," "damnable"  war;  who  had  recom- 
mended our  soldiers  to  "hospitable  graves"  in  that 
country?  They  had  chosen  a  inan  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  who  had  no  other  reputa- 
tion as  a  public  man  except  what  he  had  got  through 
this  war.  It  reminded  him  of  what  old  Thad. 
Wood  said  when  he  imprisoned  his  father-in-law 
for  debt:  he  said  it  "  irtade  him  feel  like  h — 11,  but 
he  wanted  the  money."  These  gentlemen  felt  bad; 
they  had  mourned  over  and  condemned  the  sin 
and  wickedness  of  this  war  before  the  country; 
and  yet  they  tuanted  the  offices:  and  so  they  had 
selected  the  man  who  had  acted  a  prominent  part 
as  a  commanding  general  in  this  disgraceful,  un- 
holy war,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency — 
seeking,  by  means  of  his  military  popularity,  and 
a  studied  concealment  of  their  true  sentiments,  to 
have  their  ivanls  gratified. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Indiana,  interposed,  and  wished 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  General  Cass  had  changed 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  provi- 
so? 

Mr.  STUAPcT  replied,  he  had.  General  Cass 
had  written  it  in  black  and  white,  and  spread  be- 
fore the  world  that  he  had. 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  of  Kentucky,  inquired  if  it  was 
the  Nicholson  letter  the  gentleman  referred  to,  or 
a  private  letter? 

Mr.  STUART  replied,  that  he  referred  to  the 
Nicholson  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  mind.  He  (Mr.  S.)  be- 
lieved certain  gentlemen  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol — Messrs.  Clayton  and  Phelps,  and  we 
should  see  how  many  others — had  changed  their 
opinions  also.  Now,  he  would  like  to  know  from 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  whether  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  SMITH  replied,  he  had  not. 

Mr.  STUART  wanted  to  know,  then,  what  was 
General  Taylor's  position  on  that  subject;  he 
wished  the  gentleman  to  answer  him,  not  to  tell 
him  "  I  don't  know." 

Mr.  SMITH  declining  to  answer — 

Mr.  STUART  said,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
were  very  apt  at  asking  questions,  but  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  answer  them.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  could  write  letters  to  his  constituen- 
cy— he  could  make  General  Taylor  all  things  to  all 
men,  but  he  ought  to  have  the  moral  courage,  as 
the  Representative  of  a  noble  constituency,  to  stand 
up  here  and  say  what  were  the  opinions  of  his 
candidate.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
had  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  that  the  Democratic  party  "  went  it 
blind  "for  all  the  measures  of  Mr.  Polk.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  Whig  party  were  not 
"going  it  blind,"  too? 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Indiana,  inquired  if  the  gentle- 
man was  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  STUART  replied,  he  was.  Now,  did  the 
gentleman  wish  to  inquire  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  asked  if  the  gentleman  was  for 
General  Cass?. 

Mr.  STUART  said  he  was  for  General  Cass,  be- 
cause by  his  election  the  Democracy  would  sustain 
the  great  principles  of  the  party  for  which  they  had 
contended  twenty  years;  because  he  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  that  exalted  station,  was 
"honest,  capable,  and  faithful  to  the  Constitution;" 
because  he  was  the  chosen  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  under  the  control  of  which  this  vexed 
question  must  be  settled,  if  it  should  ever  be  set- 
tled, with  a  just  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  Union. 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
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June  30,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1849 — 

Mr.  J.  R.  INGERSOLL  addressed  the  com- 
mittee as  follows: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  a  plan  was 
brought  forward  for  changing  the  system  of  our 
representation  abroad.  A  bill,  not  now  immedi- 
ately before  us,  was  fonnally  introduced  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  report.  It  contemplates  and  autho- 
rizes an  immediate  elevation  of  diplomatic  rank  of 
every  description;  it  promotes  by  wholesale.  The 
representatives  of  the  country,  now  well  enough 
regulated,  in  Austria,  Turkey,  and  China,  under 
the  intelligible  names  of  charge  d'affaires,  minister 
resident,  and  commissioner,  are  to  be  exalted  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  respective  courts  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  The  charge  in  Vienna  is  to 
assume  the  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better 
adapted  to  his  imperial  residence.  The  minister 
resident  at  the  Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  sublimated 
accordingly  into  a  full  minister;  and  our  present 
commissioner  in  the  Celestial  Empire  is  to  be  be- 
atified to  a  different  rank,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
qualified  for  association  with  the  brother  of  the 
sun.  No  less  than  fourteen  charges  des  affaires 
are  to  be  converted,  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand, 
into  a  higher  class  of  functionaries,  and  three  ad- 
ditional ones  of  this  elevated  rank  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

This  is  not  all.  A  superlative  degree  of  exalta- 
tion is  to  be  built  up  in  a  shape  happily  yet  un- 
known to  us  in  practice,  to  a  level  with  royalty 
iiself.  Ambassadors,  which  have  been  wisely  re- 
garded as  a  dead  letter  in  the  Constitution,  are  to 
be  introduced  into  use  by  express  legislation,  with 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  a  third  of  the  highest 
salary  and  outfit  now  allowed  by  law  to  any  min- 
ister, and  far  beyond  that  of  any  public  servant 
whatever  except  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  startling  propositions  were  made  at  a  time 
when  the  present  developments  of  the  European 
world  were  yet  laboring  in  the  womb  of  time.  It 
might  have  been  hoped  that,  after  the  great  changes 
on  that  theatree  which  have  convulsed  a  whole 
continent  to  its  centre  and  opened  new  phases  of 
intercourse  between  the  old  empires  and  the  new, 
the  whole  project  would  have  been  permitted  to 
rest,  at  least  until  it  should  be  known  what  forms 
of  society  and  modifications  of  government  may 
be  evolved,  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  we  should 
professedly  adapt  ourselves. 

Mr.  I.  declared  himself  to  be  unwilling  to  see 
any  of  these  changes  adopted.  He  should  regret 
the  introduction  of  them  under  any  circumstances. 
At  this  moment  they  would  be  particularly  unfor- 
tunate. An  entering  wedge  for  them  was  presented 
in  the  shape  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
now  immediately  under  discussion,  and  it  was 
proper  that  it  should  be  met  and  resisted  at  its 
earliest  stage. 

Europe  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  transition.  The  comparative  order  and  regu- 
larity which  that  term  implies  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
chaotic  ferment  which  is  actually  exhibited.  Her 
condition  is  rather  that  of  a  great  volcano,  in  which 
the  different  elements  are  not  merely  in  agitation, 
but  disordered,  each  upheaved  in  turn  from  the 
lowest  depths,  all  of  them  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  rendering  it  entirely  uncertain  which  will 
finally  remain  upon  the  surface.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  what  Milton  somewhere  calls  "  transi- 
tion sweet"  than  the  threatening  spectacle  that  we 
have  the  privilege  to  behold  at  an  uncontaminated 
distance.  To  plunge  into  ill-advised  association  in 
new  and  experimental  arrangement  with  such  a 
chaos,  were  almost  as  unwise  as  physically  to  en- 
counter the  outpourings  of  the  volcano  itself.  A 
time  which,  instead  of  leading  us  to  become  con- 
verts to  their  usages,  presents  every  appearance  of 
the  sagacious  of  the  Old  World  putting  on  our 
habits  of  simplicity,  is  altogether  unpropitious  to 


the  measures  suggested.  At  any  time  they  would 
be  more  than  doubtful  in  their  policy,  exposing  us 
as  they  would  do  at  home  and  abroad  to  practical 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  opening  a  wide  door  to 
evil  influences  and  a  lessened  love  of  country. 

All  will  concede  the  increased  liability  that  would 
at  once  exist  to  the  influences  of  Executive  patron- 
age. Nothing  in  a  republic  deserves  to  be  more 
carefully  watched  than  this  avenue  of  corruption. 
Scarcely  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  President  is 
deemed  so  desirable  even  now  as  that  which  en- 
ables the  citizen  to  visit  foreign  countries,  clothed 
with  the  dignity  and  the  privileges  of  diplomacy. 
It  has  been  made  already,  in  too  many  instances, 
however  inadvertently  perhaps  in  the  bestower 
and  the  receiver — a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
patronage  may  be  extended,  and  on  how  many 
individuals  it  may  be  lavished,  by  merely  changing 
the  occupants  of  a  particular  place.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  Russian  mission,  for  example,  had  been 
made,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  an  occasion 
for  brief  visits  to  a  splendid  court,  and,  incidentally, 
to  all  other  attractive  objects  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity scattered  over  the  continent.  New  outfits 
and  new  salaries  have  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that  the  naines  and  the  uses  of  them  are 
entirely  incongruous.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  May  7,  1838,  exhibits  the  course  of  suc- 
cession for  some  years,  and  affords  a  curious  speci- 
men of  short-lived  diplomatic  ernployment.  The 
Legation  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  described  from  near 
the  close  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Middleton  until 
the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Mr.  Dallas.  The  inter- 
mediate missions  are  complete: 

John  Randolph  from  June  9,  1830,  to  July  17, 
1831 — 1  year  1  month  and  9  days. 

James  Buchanan  from  March  1,  1832,  to  Au- 
gust 7,  1833 — 1  year  5  months  and  7  days. 

William  Wilkins  from  July  1,.1834,  to  May  2, 
1836 — 1  year  10  months  and  3  days. 

If  you  raise  the  rank  and  increase  the  emolu- 
ments of  these  tempting  places,  you  increase  pro- 
portionally the  means  of  purchasing  support,  and 
sapping  the  foundations  of  a  lofty  independence. 
The  proposed  plan,  besides,  greatly  adds  to  the 
number  of  the  retainers,  and  thickens  the  dangers 
of  a  disastrous  influence.  Our  present  most  ac- 
customed diplomatic  agent  goes  without  any  offi- 
cial attendant.  The  moment  you  begin  to  rise  in 
the  scale  of  dignity,  you  begin  to  create  a  retinue. 
Ministers  of  any  known  degree  have  their  secre- 
taries, and  the  only  existing  minister  resident  from 
this  country  is  accredited  at  Constantinople  with 
an  official  assistant  under  the  name  of  dragoman. 
The  moment  you  adopt  the  title  and  the  functions 
oCambassador,  you  greatly  multiply  the  attendant 
officials.  In  imitating  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope in  appointing  to  this  exalted,  and,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  books,  sublime  ordei'-of  diplomacy, 
you  will  not  probably  withhold  the,  usual  allow- 
ance of  authorized  attendants.  An  unusual  allow- 
ance might  soinewhat startle  us.  When  Charles  X. 
ascended  the  throne  of  France,  a  mission  of  the 
highest  dignity  was  fitted  out  in  England  to  con- 
vey the  congratulations  of  the  British  King.  The 
ambassador  himself  was  selected  from  the  first 
class  of  nobles  of  the  realm;  a  hundred  knights  in 
splendid  pageantry  composed  his  suite.  They 
were  headed  by  the  brother  of  the  Duke,  who  was 
himself  created  a  peer  for  the  occasion.  Such  was 
the  enormity  of  the  expense  attendant  on  this  bril- 
liant pageant,  that  it  is  understood  no  repetition  of 
it  has  taken  place,  or  will  probably  occur  again. 
But  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  allowances,  accord- 
ing to  the  books,  made  on  occasion  of  no  extraor- 
dinary character,  especially,  as  they  say,  to  mis- 
sions of  the  first  class.  Governments,  we  are  told, 
sometimes  name,  independently  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  embassy  and  legation,  a  chanceiier  d'ambns- 
sade,  a  directeur  de  chancellerie,  aumoniers,  attaches 
and  eleves,  besides  secretaires  interpretes,  and,  in 
missions  of  great  ceremony,  pages,  to  accompany 
their  ambassadors  and  augment  the  eclat  of  the 
mission.  One  of  each  of  these  (pages  not  included) 
would  swell  the  number  to  nine;  and  as  we  have 
some  twenty-five  missions,  if  every  mission  were 
an  embassy,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  depend- 
ants would  be  created  by  the  change.  Diminished 
numbers  do  not  at  all  destroy  the  danger  of  the 
thing  itself.  A  couple  of  persons,  at  a  time  of 
real  consequence,  made  dependent  by  every  mis- 
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sion,  and  that  couple  multiplied  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Executive,  by  renesved  appointmentsi  at  short 
intervals,  would  present  a  formidable  temptation. 
Extreme  party  men  may  r>ot  deprecate  this  as  an 
evil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliere  is  present 
danger  that  it  would  be  rendered  available.  With 
«ntire  individual  respect  for  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
I  cannot  doubt  his  wHlingness  to  carry  his  official 
•power  to  the  extreme  of  party  preference  and  ex- 
clusion. With  two  great  divisions  of  the  people 
nearly  or  quit«  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
with  no  alleged  deficiency  of  merit  in  either,  alt 
the  high  military  appointments-,  certainly  with  not 
more  than  one  exception,  if  so  much  as  one,  four- 
teen have  been  aiade  from  among  his  own  political 
adherents.  This  fact  has  been  noticed  on  another 
•occasion;  but  a  correlative  fact,  not  less  .significant, 
has  not  been  noticed.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest 
standing,  with  military  habits  and  a  regular  mili- 
tary education  at  the  West  Point  Academy,  ho'ld- 
jng  or  having  held  a  commission  of  general  in 
liis  own  State,  representing  the  majesty  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Louisiana  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  recommended  by  either  all  or  al- 
most all  of  his  brother  Senators,  (some  one  near 
suggested  all  but  one,  and  that  one  influenced  by 
circumstances  peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  in  thts 
Jeast  derogatory  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,)  and 
fortified,  if  possible,  more  strongly  still  by  the 
warm  attachment  of  his  associates  and  acquaint- 
•ances.of  all  political  parties,  was  passed  by,  being 
tainted,  in  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  President  of 
the  whole  people,  with  party  heresy. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when,  with  the  blessing  o- 
Heaven,  political  persecutions  will  cease,  or  will  af 
least  be  suspended  for  a  season.  One  of  the  candit 
-dates  for  the  high  office  cvf  Chief  Magistrate  is  be- 
lieved to  be  above  a  vindictive  indulgence  in  these 
narrow  prejudices.  Those  with  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  act  as  a  party  will  hail  his  elevation  for 
none  of  his  high  qualities  with  sincerer  pleasure  than 
because  he  will  neither  punish  nor  reward  from  the 
mere  influence  of  party.  Besides  their  own  peculiar 
union  in  cordial  support  of  him  as  the  selection  of 
their  delegates,  there  is  a  class,  less  numerous,  but 
not  less  devoted  in  attachment,  who  will  sponta- 
*ieously  combine  in  that  support  without  the  organ- 
ization of  party.  They  have  made  manifest  their 
preference  individually  and  in  masses.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Whig  Convention  of  the  7th  of  June, 
and  independently  of  it,  they  assembled  by  thou- 
sands on  the  6th,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with 
ioud  plaudits  of  the  virtuous  citizen  of  their  choice. 
His  advocates,  of  whatever  original  party  denomi- 
nation, feel  that  they  are  Conservative  Republicans; 
•and  they  sustain  him  because  they  know  him  to 
be  of  the  same  character.  Knowing,  from  his  own 
repeated  assurances,  his  uniform  preference  for 
.the  men,  and  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  Whig 
party, 'that  party  sustain  him  as  one  of  their  cher- 
ished associates. '^Tbose  who  ask  for  a  detail  of 
Jiis  principles  should  be  informed,  that  in  calling 
for  a  principle  they  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  really  seek  only  for  an  expedient.  One 
is  deep-rooted  and  enduring,  and  cannot  be  changed 
by  any  circumstances.  The  other  is  temporary, 
evanescent,  and  unsettled,  and  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  accident  and  contingency,  and  varies 
with  them.  The  principles  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  example,  are  monarchical.  Its  policy  is 
to  aggrandize  the  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Its 
tendencies  are  strongly  towards  republicanism, 
unless  counteracted.  These  are  fundamental  and 
permanent.  Its  expediency  is  wisely  shown  in 
occasionally  shifiing  the  measures  which,  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  adopted.  They  protect  par- 
ticular objects  for  centuries,  until  they  have  given 
full  vigor  to  them,  and  they  then  take  off  protec- 
tion. They  enact  corn  laws  in  different  shapes 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  they  then  great- 
ly modify  or  totally  abolish  them.  Oiir  54-40  doc- 
trine was  no  principle.  It  was  a  mere  expedient— 
an  expedient  of  party.  It  melted  away  before  the 
breath  of  princi|7le,  which  was  made  manifest  in  a 
desire  to  do  justice  and  a  love  of  peace.  The  cry 
of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  a  mere 
expedient.  It  has  given  way  to  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote peace,  which  is  essentially  a  principle.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  both  the.se  Presidential  expe- 
dients, for  such  they  were,  have  been  defeated  by 
the  principles  of  another  departnaent  of  the  Goy- 
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ernment,  which  have  triumphed  in  spile  of  his 
declarations  and  his  perseverance  in  them.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  is  nothing  but  an  expedient,  which 
may  be,  as  it  has  been,  departed  from  or  adopted, 
without  any  abandonment  of  principle.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  ordinance  of  1787',  and  in  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  was  omitted  in  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas.  The  spirit  and  terms  of  it  existed 
nearly  sixty  years  before  it  acquired  its  name. 
When,  on  a  certain  evening,  two  years  ago,  an 
informal  communication  was  received  fi-om  the 
Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  an  appropriation,  in 
confidence,  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  proviso 
arose  in  incarnate  form  from  yonder  seat,  and  prob- 
ably no  one  who  voted  for  it,  as  I  did  cheerfully, 
did  so  under  any  other  belief  than  its  being  a  har- 
binger of  peace,  which  was  promised  by  the  Pres- 
ident if  the  two  millions  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
It  was  voted  for  as  an  expedient,  because  without  it 
the  peace-offerins:  would  not  have  been  made;  and 
it,  too,  was  in  effect  an  offering  of  principle.  Gen- 
tlemen may  be  piinciplcd  against  the  proviso,  be- 
cause of  some  concession  which  it  is  supposed  to 
imply.  But  until  a  particular  party  has  lately  built 
itself  up  on  this  foundation,  it  never  was  regarded 
in  any  other  than  an  expedient  light.  Friends 
around  me,  unconipromising  Whigs,  are  decidedly 
against  it.  Others,  as  uncompromising  in  their 
declared  faith,  are  devoted  to  it.  One  of  them  has 
said,  in  effect,  on  the  floor,  that  he  would  go  for 
any  honest  man  who  v/as  in  favor  of  it.  What 
may  be  the  fate  of  it  hereafter,  who  can  tell.'  Every- 
thing will  depend  upon  the  opinions  of  those  who 
vote  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  adoption.  In  any 
final  action  upon  it,  if  there  shall  be  any,  by  a  con- 
flict of  judgments,  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment, there  might  be  terrible  developments.  I  hope 
to  see  them  averted,  by  suffering  time  and  reason 
to  work  the  cure  of  an  unquestionable  evil.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  a  selection  of  a  particular 
candidate  is,  that  it  may  postpone  a  decision  which 
might  otherwise  be  unnecessarily  precipitated,  and 
then,  as  at  all  times,  our  safest  reliance  will  be 
upon  the  direction  of  Providence,  which  will  take 
care  of  us  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
The  great  subject  of  slavery  is  rending  the  country 
into  factions — fragments,  and  parties  of  parties. 
It  probably  never  will  be  settled  by  agreement. 
But,  like  other  difficulties,  it  will  settle  itself. 

Without  any  peremptory  pledges  to  particular 
expedients,  General  Taylor  has  been  explicit  in 
the  declaration  of  his  principles.  An  avowal  that 
he  is  a  Whig,  repeatedly  made,  is  a  sufficient 
pledge,  if  no  other  avowal  existed,  of  his  adoption 
of  that  course  of  policy  and  his  support  of  those 
measures  which  are  identified  with  the  name.  But 
his  principles  are  further  avowed  in  a  preference 
of  his  country  to  any  party — in  a  disapproval  of 
proscription — in  deference  for  the  deliberate  and 
declared  will  of  the  people  through  the  voice  of 
their  representatives — in  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was  carried  out  by  the  early  Presidents 
— in  uncompromising  hostility  to  Executive  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  other  branches  of 
the  Government — in  a  belief  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  may  be  promoted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  country  unimpeded  by  narrow  prejudices,  the 
offspring  alike  of  arrogant  selfishness  or  degrading 
subserviency.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  absti- 
nence from  extreme  or  ultra  party  feelings  has  led 
to  elevation  to  the  Executive  chair.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  General  Washington,  no  one  can  forget  the 
letter  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee,  or  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Harper.  These  are 
cardinal  principles  upon  which  the  Government 
has  always  been  administered  when  it  has  been 
well  administered,  and  beyond  which,  when  any 
candidate  has  gone  with  promises,  his  promises 
have  been  forgotten  or  violated.  When  President, 
it  will  become  his  duty  to  recommend  "  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient." Until  then,  his  recommendations,  which 
would  rashly  anticipate  the  circumstances  by 
which  expedient  measures  of  a  future  moment 
must  be  governed,  would  be  officious  and  absurd. 
What  strange  measures  might  not  a  candidate  be 
expected  to  judge  of  for  the  hereafter,  if  he  could 
be  put  upon  the  witness  stand,  the  confessional, 
or  the  rack,  at  the  pleasure  of  every  inquisitive  or 
malignant  opponent!  I  believe  that  a  wise  man 
never  undertakes  to  say  what  he  would  do  in  a 


supposed  state  of  things.  He  must  be  actually  in 
the  midst  of  circumstances  which  prompt  to  action 
before  the  mind  can  resolve  with  an  energy  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Issues  have  been  tendered  not 
only  of  present  and  future  expedients,  but  of  ob- 
solete questions  that  have  been  consigned  to  tlie 
repose  of  history.  A  bank  many  years  entombed 
is  made  the  stalking-horse  of  party;  and  we  have 
even  seen  intrepid  efforts  to  invoke  from  the  pene- 
tralia Cocyti  tlie  ghosts  of  long  since  departed  alien 
and  sedition  laws  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  despair- 
ing Democracy. 

So  much  for  the  dangers  of  Executive  patronage 
and  the  evils  which  may  or  may  not  follow  in  it.s 
traifl.  The  next  prominent  objection  to  the  loo 
great  embellishment  of  the'  honors  of  American 
diplomacy,  consi.sts  of  its  leading  to  an  evil  habit, 
already  more  than  sufficiently  prevalent.  Nothing 
has  contributed  more  directly  to  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  Ireland  than  what  is  well  known  by  the 
term  absenteeism.  The  more  affluent  inhabitants 
of  that  ill-fated  island,  instead  of  remaining,  if  not 
to  share  with  their  less  opulent  countrymen  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  at  least  to  dispense  among  them 
the  smiles  of  friendship  and  the  expenditures  of 
wealth,  seek  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  and  the 
lu.xury  of  its  retainers,  leaving  crowded  millions 
to  starve  or  to  incur  the  penalty  of  crimes  for 
which  they  are  scarcely  morally  responsible.  Do 
not  add  temptations  to  those  which  already  shine 
in  the  brilliancy  of  the  vices  of  European  capitals 
to  lead  your  simple  mannered  republicans  astray. 
Facilities  of  access  render  their  visits  already  too 
frequent,  and  their  passion  for  them  too  easy  of 
indulgence.  Let  them  not  hope  for  new  zest  to 
enjoyments  at  war  with  their  domestic  manners 
and  political  institutions,  in  the  constantly  renewed 
dispensation  among  them  of  high  diplomatic  hon- 
ors. Above  all,  do  not  inoculate  a  succession  of 
yourcitizens  with  a  passion  for  principles  of  which 
they  see  the  workings  only  among  the  rich,  lest 
when  they  come  home  they  may  endeavor  to  apply 
them  where  there  are  few  to  be  benefited  by  the 
infliction  of  them  upon  the  poor. 

All  that  is  proposed  looks  to  European  existence 
alone.  Representatives  of  one  class  are,  in  reality, 
as  much  entitjed  to  proper  privileges  as  those  of 
another.  All  alike  are  exempt  from  responsibility 
in  their  persons  or  property  for  asserted  debts  or 
imputed  crimes.  Communications  are  received 
with  the  same  respect  from  a  charge  as  an  ambas- 
sador. Business  is  as  promptly  conducted,  his 
country's  rights  are  as  well  observed,  his  calls  and 
suggestions  are  as  respectfully  listened  to,  no  mat- 
ter which  station  may  be  occupied  by  the  individ- 
ual. The  truth  is,  that  in  ancient  times  there  was 
but  a  single  order  of  representatives,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  to  such  an  intercourse  the  nations 
of  the  modern  world  may  soon  return.  Ambassa- 
dors, ministers,  and  envoys,  even  legates  and  nun- 
cios, are  titular  but  empty  and  unmeaning  names. 
High-sounding,  and  derived  from  ancient  or  for- 
eign languages,  they  signify  nothing  more  than 
agents  or  messengers,  while  the  term  now  to  be 
rejected  'more  significantly  imports  a  trust  with 
which  the  bearer  is  invested.  No  difference,  in 
truth,  exists,  except  that  those  are  titles,  and  this 
is  none.  Not  one  of  them,  except  an  ambassador, 
whose  office  is  termed  sublime,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign,  and  their  nominal  dignity 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  our  charged 'affaires.  The 
ambassador  has  indeed  (or  had)  striking  privileges. 
He  could  drive  six  horses  before  his  coach;  he 
may  sit  on  a  dais  or  elevated  stage  at  the  table;  he 
gives  his  hand  to  those  only  of  noble  blood;  he 
takes  the  pas  of  other  ministers;  he  sometimes  sits 
uncovered  while  others  stand;  and  he  is  called  ex- 
cellency by  right,  and  not  by  mereicourlesy.  The 
representative'  character  is  said  to  be  triple — essen- 
tial, (which  is  common  to  all  degrees,  and  depends 
upon  the  office;)  natural,  (which  may  be  common 
to  all,  as  it  depends  upon  individual  merit  and 
acceptance;)  and  accidental,  (such  us  rank,  which 
is  by  far  the  least  important  of  the  three.) 

No  doubt  the  title,  and  the  ceremony,  and  the 
platform  of  princes  may  be  amusing  and  even  agree- 
able to  the  incumbent.  He  imbibes,  when  breath- 
ing the  air  of  absurd  pomp,  tendencies  to  delight 
in  it.  It  might  possibly  be  still  more  agreeable  if 
he  could  derive  from  it  the  more  substantial  ad- 
vantages which  sometimes  wait  on  fawning.  Pres- 
ents have  been  lavished  on  acceptable  diplomatic 
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visiters  sufficient  in  amount  to  put  to  shame  the 
accumulations  of  a  life  of  industry.  An  outside 
row  of  diamonds  on  a  snuff-box,  once  given  by  a 
crowned  head  to  an  American  minister,  are  said 
to  have  furnished  means  for  defraying  the  travel- 
ling expenses  all  over  Europe  of  a  family  of  his 
descendants.  Orders,  too,  are  bestowed  occasion- 
ally upon  the  pets  of  princes,  and  stars,  and  gar- 
ters, and  red  ribands  serve,  where  they  are  allowed, 
to  swell  the  pride  and  coniinlfi  the  devotion  of  ad- 
miring satellites.  Our  Constitution  wisely  pro- 
hibits these  things  to  our  own  representatives,  and 
the  prohibition  is  commended  by  foreign  writers 
on  diplomacy,  not  so  much  because  of  the  corrup- 
tion that  the  practice  might  encourage,  since  secret 
gifts  would  equally  affect  the  object,  but  because 
of  the  humiliation  which  the  usage  implies.  You 
may  see  an  occasional  specimen  of  this  kind  of  im- 
perial bribery  reluctantly  deposited  in  the  care  of 
the  Department  of  State,  in  obedience  to  the  rigor- 
ous exactions  of  the  Constitution.  These  appa- 
rent inducements  to  courtly  companionship  are  oc- 
casionally attended  with  corresponding  penalties, 
paid  for  the  honor  of  high  association.  One  of  the 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  found  his 
resources  so  diminished,  though  himself  of  high 
rank  and  corresponding  private  means  and  liberal 
official  endowment,  by  conforming  to  the  usage  of 
play  which  was  extravagantly  indulged  in  among 
the  great,  that  he  appealed  to  iiis  own  Government 
for  a  suitable  allowance  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  gaming  table.  His  request  was  granted  under 
the  belief  that  he  could  not  otherwise  maintain  his 
position  in  the  royal  saloons;  and  the  next  settle- 
ment of  accounts  disclosed  an  item  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  this  conformity  to  the 
habits  of  titled  profligacy. 

Not  only  will  the  contemplated  arrangements 
be  made  in  exclusive  conformity  to  foreign  views 
— views  in  the  development  of  which  v/e  have  had 
no  part,  and  to  which  at  home  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  we  should  maintain  any  resemblance — 
but  they  will  be  in  subservience  to  alliances  be- 
tween which  and  ourselves  there  are,  in  principle, 
differences  that  can  never  be  overcome.  We  are 
referred  for  a  guide  to  the  Congress  at  Vienna, 
which  met  at  the  moment  of  flagrant  war  between 
this  country  and  one  of  the  sti-ongesl  of  the  sover- 
eignties of  Europe — a  prominent  member  of  the 
Congress.  That  was  the  body  that  declared  Bo- 
naparte an  outlaw,  and  set  as  it  were  a  price  upon 
his  head,  after  proceeding  to  regulate  the  ceremo- 
nials of  diplomatic  precedence.  Yet  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  how  empty  was  their  scale  of 
order,  when  they  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Russias  to  save  themselves  from 
breaking  up  on  a  point  of  etiquette,  and  arranged 
their  signatures,  as  we  should  probably  do,  in  dis- 
regard of  rank,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  This 
celebrated  assembly  was  followed  by  that  of  A'lx 
la  Chapelkin  1818  for  similar  purposes;  and  not 
long  afterwards  came  yet  more  holy  alliances,  com- 
posed in  a  great  degree  of  the  same  materials- 
Principalities  and  Powers— at  Troppau  and  Lay- 
bach.  There  assembled  the  "  alliance  tutelaire,'" 
with  earnest  desires  to  watch  over  the  prosperity 
of  European  thrones,  but  with  anything  but  af- 
finities for  the  republics  of  another  continent. 
"What  has  become  of  most  of  their  integral  parts? 
Revolution  after  revolution  in  France  has  proved 
the  insecurity  of  the  basis  on  which  its  Govern- 
ment rested  under  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. The  veteran  and  sagacious  diplomatist  of 
Austria  did  not  foresee  one  place  of  exile  for  him- 
self, and  another  for  the  anointed  head  whom  he 
served  so  well.  The  whole  confederacy,  which 
■  was  formed  mainly  for  the  overthrow  of  free  insti- 
tutions, is  itself  perhaps  tottering  to  its  fall.  An 
edition  has  lately  been  published'in  London  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore's  "L/lopw,"  in  which  the  (British) 
commentator  takes  occasion  to  introduce  some- 
thing not  unfitted  to  my  purpose.  The  text  relates 
an  arrival  of  three  ambassadors,  with  an  hundred 
attendants,  among  the  Utopians.  These  ambas- 
sadors are  descrilicd  as  of^  the  nobility  of  their 
country,  in  eloth  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  massy 
chains,  ear-rings,  and  rings  of  gold — set  out,  in  a 
word,  with  all  those  things  that,  among  the  Uto- 
pians, were  either  the  badges  of  slavery, "the  marks 
of  infamy,  or  the  children's  rattles.  A  note  to 
this  curious  page  informs  us  that  "  a  display  not 
'  much  unlike  this  took  place   at  Washington  on 


'  the  installation  of  the  President  Van  Buren,  where 
'  the  Senators  of  the  great  Republic  made  their 
'  appearance  in  the  plainest  dresses,  and  in  a  taste 
'almost  puritanical;  while  the  European  ambas- 
'  sadors,  laden  with  jewels,  feathers,  and  frippery, 
'  excited  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  the  Amer- 
'  icans." 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  or  the  object  of 
any  part  of  the  proposed  change?  What  do  you 
hope  to  gain  by  converting  your  charges  des  affaires 
into  ministers  resident?  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  introduction  of  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador cannot  be  attended  with  anything  but 
evil.  It  is  said  that  charges  are  accredited  to  a 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  corresponding 
officer  at  home,  while  ministers,  so  called,  are 
accredited  to  the  head  of  one  Government  from  the 
head  of  the  other.  This  is  exactly  correct.  The 
operation  of  it  in  practice  with  regard  to  ourselves 
is,  that  a  minister  takes  a  formal  letter,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  the  President  himself,  addressed 
to  his  great  and  good  friend  Don  Pedro  II.;  while 
a  charge  d'affaires  takes  a  no  less  formal  letter, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  proper  Secretary  of  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
Austrian,  Portuguese,  or  Belgian  cabinet,  or  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Rush's  book  has  been  quoted  to  show  that 
important  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  that 
experienced  minister  with  Mr.  Canning.  To 
prove  that  fact,  or  any  other  which  it  professes  to 
relate,  the  book  is  authentic  and  available.  But  so 
far  it  serves  only  to  show  that  any  and  all  useful 
intercourse  between  Mr.  Rush  and  anybody,  was 
between  him  and  the  foreign  secretary,  though  he 
was  not  accredited  to  him,  exactly  as  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  him  and  not 
to  the  sovereign.  An  introduction — or  as  it  is 
called  an  audience — once  over,  the  secretary,  and 
nobody  but  the  secretary,  negotiates.  Opportuni- 
ties occur  either  upon  mutual  arrangement  at  the 
instance  of  either,  or,  as  Mr.  Rush's  book  abund- 
antly shows,  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  society, 
where  gentlemen  associate  with  each  pther  and 
not  with  kings,  in  equal  and  agreeable  companion- 
ship, and  sometimes  interchange  grave  suggestions 
which  are  connected  with  the  fate  of  empires.  An 
agreeable  passage  in  the  same  book  informs  us 
precisely  of  the  character  of  an  audience  with  the 
monarch,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  value  of  being 
accredited  to  him  instead  of  his  foreign  secretary. 
The  form  and  the  language  are  described  in  the 
manuels  of  diplomacy.  The  minister  being  intro- 
duced makes  his  three  bows,  presents  his  letter, 
and  speaks  his  short  speech.  A  brief  and  formal 
reply  terminates  the  ceremony,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  for  the  accredited  functionary  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  hall  of  audience,  which  he  is  borfnd  to 
do  without  the  use  of  his  eyes.  With  his  face 
always  directed  towards  the  sovereign,  he  moves 
backward  over  unaccustomed  ground,  and  is  for- 
tunate if  he  escapes,  by  virtue  of  a  skillful  but 
hurried  reconnoissance  as  he  entered,  the  danger 
and  the  awkwardness  of  a  ceremonious  retreat. 

Being  accredited  to  the  sovereign  does  not  an- 
swer any  good  purpose  among  European  sover- 
eignties. But  it  is  yet  further  from  the  mark  in 
another  region  to  which  the  proposed  alterations 
are  to  extend.  Two  great  embassies  have  been 
sent  at  different  times  by  Great  Britain  to  China. 
Lord  Macartney  was  at  the  head  of  one,  and  Lord 
Amherst  of  the  other.  They  were  of  course  duly 
accredited,  but  neither  of  them  was  able,  with 
every  effort,  I  believe,  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  a  humiliating  presentation.  Bows  and  rever- 
ences do  not  suffice  at  the  court  of  Pekin.  The 
unhappy  minister  must  kneel,  and,  prostrating 
himself,  strike  the  floor  with  his  head.  Without 
these  marks  of  reverence^  an  audience  cannot  be 
allowed.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Our  treaty  was  made 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  as  all  treaties 
are  made,  without  any  immediate  agency  of  the 
sovereign. 

Thus,  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  effect  any- 
thing with  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  head  of  the 
Government.  At  all  times  nothing  is  effected  by 
it  but  an  unfruitful  ceremony,  which  leaves  the 
business  of  the  mission  exactly  where  it  would 
have  been  had  the  diplomatic  agent  been  accredited, 
only  to  the  minister.  Kings  neithei|can  nor  will  enter 
into  the  duties  of  negotiation.  They  cannot,  be- 
cause their  actions  are  on  the  responsibility  of  the 


minister,  who  may  lose  his  head  for  his  supposed  - 
erroneous  advice  to  his  master.  They  will  not, 
because  their  hours  are  devoted  to  burdensome 
ceremonies,  enough  for  occupation,  and  too  much 
for  intermixture  with  the  cares  of  business.  It 
is  said  that  the  late  George  IV.  of  England  could 
with  difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  subscribe  his 
name  to  papers  which  require  the  sign  manual; 
yet  he  was  eminent  and  exemplary  in  the  graces 
of  his  person,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
offices  of  ceremony.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said 
to  have  written  a  poem,  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution, in  which  he  thus  describes  the  incapacity 
of  monarchs  for  active  duty: 

"  Tell  potentates  they  live. 
Acting  by  otliers'  actions; 
Not  loved— unless  they  give; 
Not  strong— l)nt  liy  their  tactions: 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  tiie  lie." 

Our  countrymen  are  not  unapt  to  get  into  dif- 
ficulties from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  its  peculiar 
and  somewhat  intricate  code.  How  should  they 
guess  at  their  own  places,  or  to  whom  preseance  is 
due,  without  more  study  than  they  are  likely  to 
bestow?  Yet  they  may  give  dire  oft'ence  if  they 
do  not  know,  for  example,  that,  at  a  square  or 
round  table,  the  first  place  is  that  which  faces  the 
entrance  of  the  apartment,  and  that  opposed  to  it 
is  the  last;  that,  in  counting  from  the  first  place, 
rank  is  followed  from  the  right  to  the  left;  that,  in 
lineal  order,  although  the  first  of  hoo  has  the  place 
of  honor,  yet  among  three  the  middle  is  first,  the 
foremost  second,  and  the  third  last.  Where  there 
are  four,  the  leading  one  is  the  fourth  place,  he 
who  follows  is  the  second,  the  next  is  the  first, 
and  the  last  the  third.  If  five  compdse  the  file, 
the  middle  one  is  the  first,  the  one  next  before 
him  is  the  second,  the  one  after  the  middle  is  the 
third. 

A  book  of  travels  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eu- 
rope was  published  in  England  some  years  ago  by 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank.  He  visited  Vienna  and 
complained  of  the  want  of  hospitality  of  the  Brit- 
ish representative,  who  was  r£ceiving  a  salary  of 
^7,000  a  year,  and,  as  was  supposed,  laying  it  by, 
instead  of  keeping  up  with  it  the  dignity  of  his 
station.  The  extravagance  of  allowances  thus 
made  to  diplomatic  agents,  and  thusabused,  is  con- 
demned l)Oth  by  the  noble  traveller  and  the  journal 
which  notices  the  circumstance;  and  a  compari- 
son is  drawn  favorable  to  the  more  judicious  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Jonathan  is  declared  to  be 
in  the  right  in  supporting  his  diplomatic  agents 
like  private  gentlemen,  and,  if  they  acquit  them- 
selves creditably  at  their  posts  abroad,  in  giving 
them  honor  and  distinction  when  they  return  to 
their  own  country.  Sucli  is  the  dignity  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  that  a  certain  Abbot  Montgon, 
who  had  been  ambassador  at  Paris  from  Spain,  is 
said  to  have  affected  to  decline  the  offer  of  Minister 
of  State  at  home. 

Another  argument  which,  if  well  founded,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  every 
one,  remains.  W"e  read  of  royal  crimes,  as  if 
persons  in  that  condition  enjoyed  fatal  privileges, 
which  are  happily  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
How  bright  is  that  exception  and  example  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  female  sovereignty,  exhibits 
all  the  virtues  of  the  purest  domestic  life.  But 
history  tells  sad  tales  of  profligacy  in  high  places, 
from  the  contamination  of  which  we  are  bound  to 
preserve  ourselves.  We  need  not  confine  our 
view  to  the  vicious  Court  of  Charles  H.,  as  de- 
scribed either  by  the  lively  Count  Grammont,  or 
depicted  in  the  graver  diary  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  Samuel  Pepys.  The  successors  of  the 
merry  monarch  may  not  have  encouraged  iniquity 
in  company  with  so  much  beauty  as  shone  around 
the  brow  of  Lady  Castlemaine  or  Nell  Gwyn, 
but  they  rarely  forgot  their  hereditary  claims  to 
permit  decency  to  be  .overlooked,  down  at  least 
to  the  days  of  Lady  Jersey  and  Mrs.  Clarke. 
Across  the  channel,  you  may  trace  the  same  tend- 
encies through  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  of 
reigns.  The  execrable  debaucheries  of  Louis  XV. 
were  but  developments  of  as  daring  but  better 
regulated  vice  in  Louis  the  Great;  and  the  Pompa- 
dours and  Le  Vallieres  of  these  days  were  only 
emulous  of  the  distinction  and  the  influence  of  the 
favorites  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  the  best,  perhaps, 
of  chartered  libertines.  Companionship  with  such 
greatness  is  not  desirable,  if  it  were  attainable. 
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True  policy  and  sound  mora'ity  equally  forbid  the 
means  of  facilitating  access  to  it. 

The  arrangements  proposed  are  believed  to 
promise  advantages  in  the  cultivation  of  peace. 
Such  an  argument  will  not  find  support  in  recent 
public  evenls.  A  war  has  just  been  closed,  which, 
among  its  several  proximate  causes,  detects  a  con- 
troversy about  diplomatic  rank.  Had  the  nego- 
tiation which  was  attempted  with  Mexico,  towards 
the  dose  of  1845,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
commissioner,  there  would  have  been  one  reason 
iess  for  keeping  the  door  closed  to  reconciliation. 
By  elevating  our  representative  to  the  rank  of 
minister,  and  insisting  upon  his  being  received  in 
that  capacity,  we  furnished  a  pretext  for  refusing 
})im.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  real  motive  might 
have  been  different.  Whether  the  objection  was 
a  subterfuge,  or  made  in  fair  dealing,  the  argument 
is  equally  strong  against  the  plea  of  elevated  rank 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  Mexican  Government 
said,  tliey  would  receive  a  commisdorur :  we  sent 
them  an  envoy  extraordinary.  They  refused  to 
receive  him  as  such,  and  flagrant  war  speedily 
ensued. 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  NATION— GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  B.  THOMPSON, 

OF  KENTUCKY, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  30,  1848, 
On  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  in   favor  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anxious  as  I  am  to  adjourn 
this  session  of  Congress,  and,  as  speedily  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  revisit  my  home, 
I  cannot,  with  my  views  of  duty  to  myself  and 
those  I  here  represent,  refrain  from  some  remarks 
of  a  general  character,  at  this  the  most  opportune 
time  perhaps  to  offer  them. 

Between  this  Government,  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  ministry  that  for  the 
time  being  governs  it,  and  other  Governments 
possessing  or  even  approximating  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  political  privileges  and  liberty,  there  is 
a  marked  difference.  In  England,  the  ministry 
are  the  real  rulers  of  the  empire — the  sovereign 
being  a  mere  automaton,  a  constitutional  fixture, 
locum  tenens  under  the  constitution,  without  re- 
sponsibility, and  often  without  the  intelligence  or 
agency  that  should  imply  a  correspondent  respon- 
sibility. 

The  same  doctrine,  I  believe,  whether  Thiers  or 
Guizot  was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  prevailed 
in  the  late  reign  of  Louis  Pliilippe  in  France,  as 
much  as  it  does  and  did  in  England,  whether  Pal- 
merston.  Peel,  or  Russelt^  heads  the  Government. 
If  in  those  countries  of  less  latitudinous  liberty 
than  ours,  whenever  mal-ad ministration  or  public 
dissatisfaction  throws  into  a  minority  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  threw  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  against 
the  rulers  for  the  time  being,  a  majority — if  they, 
at  such  a  juncture,  resign  the  seals  of  office,  that 
others  may  endeavor  lo  administer  the  government 
more  satisfactorily,  why,  I  ask,  sir,  are  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  its  power  in  the  person  of  a  partisan  identified 
with  it,  responsible  for  its  acts,  committed  to  its 
measures,  why  are  they  so  often  here  taunted  with 
the  inquiry.  Where  is  your  programme  of  prin- 
ciples? What  is  your  platform?  Whilst  I  admit 
the  propriety  generally,  that  the  line  of  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  an  opposition  coming  into  power, 
ought  to  be  so  demarked,  that  the  people  may  be 
satisfied  of  the  comparative  merits  of  their  prob- 
able measures,  and  of  the  comparative  patriotism — 
not  parlisanslup—of  the  different^ aspirants  to  their 
confidence,  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  prelimi- 
nary considerations  to  be  noted.  How  proper  and 
competent  is  it  for  those  who  have  lost  popular 
confidence,  as  exhibited  by  the  representation  on 
this  floor,  to  demand  that  others  shall  not  be  eon- 
fiidered  more  competent  than  they?  Condemned 
by  the  last  adjudication  of  the  people,  as  shown 
here  on  this  floor,  to  be  unworthy  of  administer- 
ing the  Government,  have  they  in  right  reason  a 
right  to  require  a  paper  programme  of  the  future 
action  of  their  opponents? — a  programme  against 


which  may  be  directed  all  the  imaginary,  all  the 
fancied,  all  the  hypothetical  and  fallacious  presages 
of  evil  that  birds  of  ill-omen  can  croak? — and  that 
beforehand,  and  by  prophecy,  according  to  theory, 
and  not  by  experience,  that  by  objections  mor- 
bidly or  malignly  conjured  up,  others,  and  the 
measures  of  others,  uncondemned  by  popular  dis- 
approbation, shall,  without  trial,  be  condemned? 

If,  in  a  monarchical  government,  the  ministry, 
that  on  its  own  merits  and  measures  cannot  com- 
mand a  majority  of  popular  lepresentatives,  goes 
out  of  power,  and  the  sovereign,  CLueen  Victoria 
or  Louis  Philippe,  commits  to  another  premier  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  and  council  to  have  the  cus- 
tody of  public  affairs,  and  by  different  men  and 
other  measures  essays  to  command  public  confi- 
dence, may  not  the  sovereign  people  try  a  Presi- 
dent or  his  dynasty  upon  their  merits,  and  the 
merits  of  their  measures,  and  commit  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  affairs  of  state  to  others  in  whose  pa- 
triotism and  ability  they  confide  ?  And  in  doing 
so,  I  say  a  just  judgment  comes  after  proof,  hearing, 
and  trial;  That  General  Taylor  himself  as  a  pa- 
triot and  man,  or  that  his  administration  is  to  be 
prejudged  and  condemned  by  foregone  conclusions, 
is  scarcely  prudently  to  be  asserted  by  the  most 
preemineHt  or  conceited  sagacity  and  foresight  with 
which  any  predetermined  opponent  may  conceive 
himself  endowed.  In  this  connection  I  wish  simply 
to  say,  that  strong  and  formidable  as  we  know  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  to  be — the  force  and  moral 
impress  that  the  sovereign  imparts — and  the  still 
greater  power  that  corruption,  restricted  suffrage, 
or  the  rotten-borough  system  gives,  are  more  fear- 
ful odds  against  the  people,  fearful  odds  in  favor 
of  the  incumbents  of  pov/er.  I  wish  in  our  sys- 
tem I  did  not  perceive  this  same  formidable  and 
fearful  power  and  disposition  of  incumbents  in  their 
own  persons,  or  that  of  their  successors,  to  perpet- 
uate their  rule. 

That  I  may  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  too  discur- 
sive in  saying  here  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
upon  the  state  of  the  Union  what — that  is,  a  speech 
generally  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation — is  else- 
where commonly  said  upon  voting  the  address  to 
the  Crown  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  I,  for  my- 
self, declare  I  desire  to  disguise  no  opinion  1  enter- 
tain; and  for  the  Whig  parly  I  must  say  I  believe, 
not  beyond  propriety,  but  up  to,  and  above,  and 
beyond  what  should  properly  be  required  by  strict 
party  warfare,  their  banner,  under  which  I  muster, 
is  flung  to  the  breeze,  and  their  men  and  their 
principles,  in  all  reasonable  detail,  upon  it  in  char- 
acters of  living  light. 

Men  in  power  become  arrogant  and  aggressive; 
they  forget  in  their  aggrandizement  the  friends  and 
principles  by  which  they  arose  to  office,  its  honors 
and  emoluments;  they  seem  to  themselves  to  have 
proprietorship  in  their  stations,  and  eventually 
affect  to  hold  on  in  despite  of  popular  feeling  and 
popular  interest.  For  this,  change  is  salutary; 
matters  may  become  so  bad  that,  proverbially 
speaking,  any  change  is  for  the  bettter.  It  is  often, 
politically  considered,  better  for  the  people. 

But,  upon  this  subject  of  platform,  however  pru- 
dent or  proper  that  General  Cass,  in  his  very  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, should  declare  his  profession  of  political 
faith  closed  with  that  very  letter  of  acceptance; 
however  prudent  that  he  should  be  further  unques- 
tioned, or  if  questioned,  dumb,  was  matter  of  taste 
with  him,  and  of  its  propriety  I  do  not  complain. 
But  the  Baltimore  Convention,  we  may  be  told, 
laid  down  a  programme  of  principles.  They  re- 
asserted or  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1844,  held  by  the  same  party  at  the 
same  place,  and  in  addition  thereto,  annexed  some 
trite  truisms,  some  stale  axioms,  many  fallacies, 
and  did  not  reannex  Yucatan  or  France  to  this 
country.  This  Convention,  it  is  true,  laid  down 
a  platform,  and  claim  to  call  themselves  a  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  May  I  make  a  slight  exam- 
ination of  the  claim  of  this  body  to  the  appellation 
of  Democracy.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  best  lexicographers,  that  this  word  Democracy 
— a  word  of  magic  iiyiport,  and  not  now  of  precise 
significance,  yet  of  spell-like  influence — in  its  deriva- 
tion-.—is  from  the  two  Greek  words,  "  damos"  the 
people,  and  '■'■  archo"  to  govern;  and  in  its  pure 
and  primitive  sense,  signified  a  government  by  the 
people  themselves,  collectively.  Well,  in  this  first 
and  pristine  sense  of  the  term,  so  far  modifying  it 


as  to  allow  the  people  to  govern  through  their 
Ilepresentatives,  I  am  not  opposed  to  Democracy. 
Confidence  in  the  integrity,  intelligence,  and  com- 
petency of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  as  un- 
derstood and  practised  in  the  days  of  Washington, 
not  as  modernized  or  Jlnglo-Saxonizcd,  I  should 
say  is  the  basis  and  ground-work  of  my  Whiggery, 
or  Democracy,  term  it  as  you  like.  But  equity 
and  equality  are  of  the  very  essence  of  Republican- 
ism or  Democracy  rightly  resolved  into  action. 
Then,  allow  me  to  inquire,  was  it  Democratic — 
was  it  equal  »nd  equitable  that  General  Conn- 
mander,  of  South  Carolina,  representing  a  part, 
say  the  whole  of  one  Congressional  district,  should 
cast  the  vole  for  all  of  South  Carolina?  Was  it 
fair  and  equal  that  a  Carolinian,  who,  with  Ims  five 
negroes,  in  his  vote  in  the  Presidential  election 
counts  as  much  as  four  New  Yorkers  or  Ohioans, 
should,  in  the  Convention,  cast  nine  votes,  and 
New  York,  with  seventy-two  delegates,  not  vote 
at  all  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  who  was  to 
be  the  Presidential  candidate  for  the  Democracy? 
This  question  has  been  significantly  asked  by  a 
greater  man  than  his  father,  the  son  of  the  high 
priest  of  Democracy  in  the  days  of  Jackson,  and 
his  adviser  and  successor.  It  seems  those  "  fossil 
remains"  of  a  by-gone  President,  now  quietly  in- 
humed at  Linden wald,  in  his  palmiest  days  re- 
jected of  us,  and  the  accepted  of  all  true  Democrats, 
iiave  been  galvanized  into  ephemeral  life  by  the 
grieved  and  perturbed  spirit  of  .Jackson  Democracy 
inurned  in  his  grave.  The  Democratic  Baltimoie 
Convention  of  May,  1844,  and  that  of  May,  1848, 
recently  holden  there,  both  fundamentally,  and  as 
the  basis  of  their  action  and  organization,  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  that  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  the  Union,  as  represented  in  the 
Convention,  should  select  the  candidate  of  the 
party.  The  requisition  that  two-thirds  should  con- 
centrate on  a  man  to  make  him  the  nominee  of  the 
party  by  its  Democratic  and  equal  action  at  the  first 
Convention,  prostrated  Van  Buren;  prostrated  the 
principle  that  a  majority  should  govern;  and  pros- 
trated the  old  .Jackson  party  proper,  who  centered 
upon  and  adhered  to  Van  Buren. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  1844 
resolutions,  now  constituting  the  Democratic  creed 
— platform  is  the  fashionable  phrase — it  appears 
has  been  draughted  as  far  back  as  the  year  1840. 
They  were  drawn  by  a  Mr.  Gillett,  the  present  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  were  brought  forward  in 
1844  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  with  the  additional  reso- 
lution— that,  to  Ihis  country,  disastrous  resolutitin — in 
reference  to  Oregon  and  Texas.  That  resolution 
is  in  these  words: 

"  Reaoh-ed,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  tlie  Territory  of 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionclde;  tliat  no  poilioti  ol'  tliK 
same  oi^ht  to  l)e  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  Power,  and 
that  tlie  rcor.ctipation  of  Oreaoii  and  the  reannexalUn  of 
Texas,  at  the  earliest  praclicable  period,  are  gri-at  American 
measures,  vvl)ich  this  Convention  recommends  to  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union." 

Just  preceding  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Clay,  evidently  to  be  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  had  come  out  upon  the  subject 
of  annexation.  His  position  admitted  of  annex- 
ation in  time,  if  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
Confederacy  objected;  annexation  immediate,  ar- 
bitrary, violent,  and  bellicose  towards  Mexico,  he 
repudiated.  ~"Mr.  Van  Buren,  also,  was  tor  the 
same  pacific,  just,  prudent  counsels:  his  letter  was 
not  non-committal;  it  was  like  a  statesman's,  pa- 
triotic:, (maliciously  it  has  been  said,  for  this  fii.st 
perpetration  of  political  honesty  in  his  career,  he 
suft'ered  political  death.)  But  does  any  man  now 
believe,  had  either  of  these  individuals  come  to  the 
Presidency,  and  acting  under  the  policy  to  which 
they  were  pledged,  that  we  shouhl  have  had  war 
with  Mexico,  or  even  annexation?  The  Whigs, 
for  Clay  and  pacific  policy,  nominated  him;  the 
Democrats,  also,  as  shown  by  their  majority  vote 
for  Van  Buren,  were  for  the  same  policy;  and 
neither  was  for  immediate  annexation.  Annexa- 
tion and  the  consequent  war,  with  all  its  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure,  were  forced  upon  the  nation 
by  less  than  one-fourth  of  it.  The  Whigs,  con- 
stituting about  Jialf  the  nation,  were  for  pacific 
policy.^The  old  Jackson  party  proper,  represented 
by  Van  Buren,  Benton,  Blair,  Wright,  and  such 
men,  had  wrenched  from  them,  being  a  majority  in 
the  Convention,  and  representing  more  than  half 
of  the  Democrats  who  composed  the  other  moiety 
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of  the  Republic — had  wrenched  from  them,  I  re- 
peat, the  lineal  succesi?ion,  power,  and  control  of 
the  Jackson  dynasty.  The  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate, James  K.  Polk,  a  new  man,  of  no  historic 
name  from  any  achievement  he  had  performed,  or 
career  he  had  run — known  only  as  a  man  of  fair 
character  in  his  social  relations,  and  as  a  partisan 
politician  of  moderate  ability  and  of  respectable 
standing  in  his  party — was  set  up  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Now,  it  is  true,  that  after  Polk,  unthought  of 
before,  by  force  of,  cabal,  combination,  and  the 
undemocratic  custom  and  usages  of  his,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  was  foisted  upon  the  track,  the  cel- 
ebrated resolutions  were  pa.ssed  and  endorsed  by 
the  Convention.  It  is  evident  now  to  every  one 
that  the  resolution  in  relation  to  Oregon  and  Texas 
■was  fraught  with  deep,  perhaps  interminable  evil 
to  the  country.  Gluestions  with  foreign  nations — 
issues  involving  peace  and  war — matters  of  vital 
moment,  upon  which  the  nation  would  have  to  act 
as  a  unit — matters  of  as  deep  concern  to  Whig  as 
to  Democrat, — were  seized  upon  and  brought  into 
the  arena  of  political  strife;  the  country  presented 
to  foreign  nations  as  divided  upon  questions  of  for- 
eign policy;  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon,  the  ve- 
annexation  of  Texas,  degraded  from  the  position 
of  great  American  questions,  in  which  Wliig  and 
Democrat,  as  to  their  result,  could  feci  but  with 
one  heart,  and  that  an  American  heart,  and  could, 
in  their  termination  or  prosecution,  but  expend 
common  blood,  common  treasure,  and  at  last, /or 
weal  or  for  loo,  abide  the  fate  of  a  common  coun- 
try— that  country  to  which  these  questions,  and 
not  to  a  party,  in  all  their  seriousness  and  mo- 
mentous import  belonged. 

Mr.  Polk,  accidentally  nominated  by  virtue  of  a 
Democratic  usage  which  enabled  a  fragment,  or 
rather  a  faction,  of  his  party  to  thwart  the  major- 
ity and  defeat  Van  Buren,  came  into  power  with- 
out prestige,  moral  force,  or  gravity  of  character 
to  lead  a  party.  He  had  l)een  nominated  with 
"all  of  Oregon"  on  one  side — a  great  territorial 
bait  and  temptation  to  the  North  and  non-slave- 
holding  States;  Texas  and  immediate  annexation — 
immense  territorial  aggrandizement  for  the  South 
and  slaveholding  interest — on  the  other  side..  By 
the  force  of  party  he  was  elected:  resolutions  to 
■which  the  party  had  been  committed,  however  im- 
prudently or  inconsiderately,  it  was  now  immate- 
rial; how  little  considered,  or  canvassed,  or  even 
understood,  by  the  great  Sanhedrim  of  the  party, 
however  ignorantly  or  irresponsibly  they  were 
adopted,  was  immaterial, — they  were  now  fixed 
upon  the  party  and  upon  the  President  elect. 

He  was  worked  into  the  Presidency  with  Ore- 
gon and  Texas  on  either  side  as  a  horse  is  worked 
in  blinds;  when  in,  he  straightway  announced,  or 
rather  reiterated,  that  our  "  title  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable."  This  posi- 
tion, compared  with  what  our  Government  and 
what  profound  statesmen  before  him  had,  in  our 
^diplomatic  intercourse  with  England,  been  willing 
to  do — to  stop  at  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  north; 
this  pretension  of  title  to  34P  40'  of  latitude,  was 
regarded  by  the  English  Government  as  rank  ag- 
gression— a  supercilious  dictation  of  terms  laid 
down  in  emphatic  language  "  clear  and  unques- 
tionable," and  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
receding.  Without  further  allusion  to  the  mes- 
sage, or  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  we  all  know 
the  final  denouement  of  this  matter.  Pressed  to 
the  verge  of  a  war  with  the  most  formidable  nation 
of  the  earth,  with  whom  we  have  the  largest  com- 
■mercial  transactions — a  nation  of  common  blood, 
^  language,  and  religion,  and  between  whom  and  us 
there  should  be  a  generous  emulation  to  excel  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  the  advance  of  civilization,  and 
all  that  ennobles  and  dignifies  our  nature.  With 
this  nation,  towards  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
stant aini  and  sedulous  care  of  unprincipled  dem- 
agogues ever  "to  pander  to  and  profit  by  the  hate 
or  prejudice  that  former  wars  have  left  upon  our 
people — that  implacable  hate  of  ancient  enmity — 
"  natural  enemy"  is  the  term — that  unrelenting, 
unforgiving,  blind,  senseless,  unchanging  hate  finds 
a  proper  abode  in  a  grovelling  mind  and  a  mali- 
cious heart,  and  is  fed  with  delicious  aliment,  and 
filly  fed  by  a  demagogue.  This  feeling  played  upon 
in  a  Pre.sidential  canvass  to  the  tune  of  five  de- 
grees forty  mituiles  of  land,  running  in  a  belt  from 
the  Pac;ific  to  the  Lakes,  to  a  laiid-lovina;  people, 


allured  many  from  the  proper  consideration  of  the 
real  merits  of  the  question  in  issue  between  the 
parties. 

The  President,  however,  in  his  messages  to  Con- 
gress, and  through  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  seemed  for  a  time  in  good  faith,  with  ap- 
parent decision,  determined  to  hazard  war  with 
England — risk  his  fame,  risk  the  ascendency  and 
popularity  of  his  party,  to  venture  all  and  every- 
thing upon  fixing  our  boundary  at  54°  40'.  But 
when  in  the  progress  of  negotiations  the  "  xUtima 
ratio  regum" — the  inevitable  resort  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword,  or  downright  retreat  from  his 
and  his  Convention's  position  became  inevitable, 
he  shirked  responsibility  by  coming  to  the  Senate 
with  a  treaty  at  the  49lh  degree  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  I  wish  not  to  revamp  an  old  speech,  or 
rehash  for  a  repast  here  what  we  have  heard  or 
said  so  often.  I  must  say  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  line  for  two  reasons:  the  less  we  have  of  it  the 
better,  and  because  profound  statesmen  before  had 
been  willing,  if  they  had  not  in  fact  committed  our 
Government  to  that  line.  Appreciating  as  I  do 
the  mortification,  the  profound  chagrin,  and  sense 
of  the  perfidious  loss  to  them  of  all  the  fruits  and 
benefits  of  free  territory  held  out  to  the  northern 
men  by  the  "  all  of  Oregon"  and  Texas  resolution, 
yet  I  know  not  whether  I  more  despise  the  infla- 
ted vaunting — the  hollow  high-pressure  for  war 
with  England;  (and  no  one  was  more  urgent  for 
"  all  of  Oregon,"  regardless  of  consequences,  than 
General  Cass,) — I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Imow 
not  whether  I  more  despise  that,  or  the  fame  ac- 
quiescence and  supple  support  of  the  President  by 
those  who,  in  their  first  resentment,  may  have 
thought  that  an  infamy  so  profound  the  hand  of  re- 
surrection could  not  reach  him,  awaited  any  equiv- 
ocal or  receding  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent: or,  whether!  am  more  humiliated  to  have 
seen  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  proud  Confeder- 
acy assume  untenable  position — vainly  vaunt  the 
impregnability  of  that  position — maiiifest  an  ap- 
parently unconquerable  determination  to  stand  by 
it;  and  then,  as  he  pressed  up  and  pressed  on,  and 
saw  that  menace,  irritation,  and  threatened  aggres- 
sion had  waked  up  the  old  lion  of  England,  who 
began  to  roar  and  lash  his  sides  in  rage,  and  come 
to  the  combat  gnashing  his  serried  fangs,  long  and 
often  dabbled  in  the  blood  of  the  nations  of  the 
I  earth;  and  our  President  just  then,  like  a  doe  over 
the  mountains,  scud  away  to  the  Senate  with  treaty 
in  tremliling  hand,  and  to  that  Congress,  uncon- 
1  suited  about  Mexico,  crying  out,  "  Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved!" 
j  The  Senate  advised  the  treaty.  The  boundary 
j  is  established;  may  it  remain  inviolate  forever! 
Between  us  and  Mexico,  too,' there  is  now  a  limit; 
may  it  be  perpetual !  These  things  I  only  hope  for 
I  in  the  ascendency  of  Whig  conservative  measures, 
and  the  elevation  to  places  of  eminent  trust  of  men 
not  swift  to  anjjer  and  greedy  for  vvar.  Remem- 
I  bering  that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation," 
I  may  even  our  children's  children  not  forget — "thou 
1  shall  not  take  nor  rernove  thy  neighbor's  land- 
!  mark,  which  thy  predecessors  have  set  in  thy  pos- 
session, which  the  Lord  thy  God  will  give  thee  in 
the  land  that  thou  shalt  receive  to  poslsess." 

The  Chief  Magistrate,  still  true  to  the  behests 
of  party,  chafed,  doubtless,  by  the  loss  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Oregon  friends,  having  given  up  and 
surrendered  what  he  and  his  party  had  over  and 
again  affirmed  was  "  clearly  and  unquestionably 
ours,"  Oregon  and  Texas  had  stood  before  him 
worse  than  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — the  Scyila 
and  Charybdis  had  been  before  him.  Sheering  off 
from  the  northern  free  territory  men,  bearing  away 
from  "  all  of  Oregon,"  and  war  with  England,  as 
he  approached  the  awful  granite  front  of  the  stub- 
born stone,  around  whose  base  lashed  fearful 
waves,  and  the  dismantled  wrecks  of  many  a  gal- 
lant vessel  dashed  against  its  rugged  front;  our 
vessel  of  state,  under  the  guidance  of  this  modern 
Pilanurus,  was  run  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  Mex- 
ican war. 

That  the  President,  however  convinced  in  his  con- 
science the  treaty  was  wise  and  prudent,  should 
have  felt  chagrined  at  his  own  manifest  dereliction 
of  position,  and  been  stung  by  the  averted  confi- 
dence of  his  Oregon  friends,  is  natural;  yet,  not 
more  natural  than  he  should  attempt  to  throw  him- 
self for  the  support  of  his  Administration  upon  a 
division  of  his  party— the  southern  division  of  his 


party — who  desired  annexation  of  southern  terri- 
tory. 

These  men  for  annexation  of  territory  on  our 
southern  border  could  sustain  his  Administration, 
and  soothe  wounded  pride  by  the  chance  to  re- 
establish character  for  "nerve,"  and  to  become 
signalized  by  a  war  with  Mexico. 

There  is  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  clearly  elu- 
cidates the  events  of  history  as  right  chronological 
consecutiveness  in  their  narration.  The  treaty 
abandoning  our  claim  down  to  the  49th  degree 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  was  ratified  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  orders 
of  the  President,  through  his  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  officers  of  our  army,  and  through  his  Secretary 
of  State  to  our  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  have  so 
often  been  discussed,  1  desire  not  to  reiterate  what 
has  often  been  better  said,  perhaps,  but  only  to 
give'my  version  or  understanding  of  some  promi- 
nent facts.  On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1845,  just  as 
the  Tyler  administration  was  expiring,  the  joint 
resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
passed.  The  8th  of  May,  1846,  the  battle  of  Palo 
Alto  was  fought,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

The  resolutions  of  annexation,  as  they  passed 
the  House,  were  so  amended  in  Senate,  and  finally 
passed,  as  by  an  alternate  mode  or  resolution  to 
admit  of  annexation  through  negotiation. 

The  first  method,  direct,  abrupt,  without  con- 
sulting Mexico  and  grating  to  her  pride;  the  other 
and  alternate  method  was  through  negotiation, 
pacifically  and  soothingly  to  consummate  annex- 
ation. The  expiring  administration  of  Tyler,  am- 
bitious of  the  glory  of  annexation,  did  not  adopt 
the  alternate  method  suggested  and  advocated  by 
the  Missouri  statesman,  but  in  its  last  hour  de- 
spatclied  a  messenger  to  Texas  in  hot  haste  with 
the  resolution  of  annexation.  That  these  resolu- 
tions-could not  have  been  passed,  without  the  al- 
ternate attached,  seems  now  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
That  with  the  alternate  resolution  attached  they 
did  pass,  is  to  me  conclusive  evidence,  that  such 
men  as  Colonel  Benton  must  have  had  some  re- 
liable, certain  assurance,  that  the  incoming  admin- 
istration would  adopt  that  alternate,  as  it  was 
virtually  the  condition  upon  which  their  votes  were 
given  for  the  resolutions.  If  the  alternate  was  not 
to  be  acted  upon,  it  was  a  futile  and  foolish  thing. 
The  messenger  of  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  was  not 
overtaken  nor  recalled.  On  the  4lh  July,  1845, 
by  the  acceptance  of  Texas  of  the  terms  of  the 
joint  resolutions,  annexation  was  consummated. 
Every  one  admits,  had  there  been  no  annexation, 
there  would  have  been  no  war.  That  annexation, 
would  result  in  war,  had  always  been  predicted  by 
the  Whigs — if  we  took  Texas,  we  took  her  with 
her  quarrels,  her  difficulties,  her  wars.  A  treaty 
offensive  and  defensive,  without  limit  or  restric- 
tion, could  not  more  fully  have  made  us  parties  to 
the  war,  or  rather  quasi  ^ar,  then  suspended,  thar» 
the  incorporation  of  Texas  entire  into  our  Con- 
federacy. The  Mexican  minister,  General  Al- 
monte, had  demanded  his  passports,  and  left  here 
because  he  regarded  annexation  as  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Mexico,  weak, 
vacillating,  indecisive,  torn  by  internal  factions, 
was  averse  to  war  with  us.  It  is  true,  demagogues 
in  Mexico,  to  aid  military  usurpation,  or  gain 
place,  advocated  war;  the  same  thing  may  happen  in 
the  United  States.  The  question  of  boundary  was, 
by  the  terms  of  annexation,  reserved  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  the  sovereignty  of  Texas  was  merged; 
her  rights  and  attributes  as  a  nation,  as  to  external 
and  foreign  matters,  were  now  upon  the  footing  of 
one  of  the  States.  What,  then  was  the  proper 
boundary  of  Texas  ?  Its  extent  was  so  far  as  she 
had  by  the  sword  made  good  her  secession,  her 
conquest,  her  jurisdiction,  her  actual  sovereign 
power.  To  settle  this  was  the  business  of  our 
Government;  it  was  not  to  annex,  by  conquest  or 
purchase.  New  Mexico,  Tamaulipas,  or  Califor- 
nia, or  other  provinces  of  Mexico;  that  this  busi- 
ness should  have  been  done  by  negotiation,  if  pos- 
sible, is  admitted  by  all. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  negotiation  failed. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  13th  January,  1846,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  advance 
his  position,  was  given  while  Mr.  Slidell,  our 
minister,  still  remained,  in  Mexico,  and  two  months 
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before  he  was  finally  rejected.  That  point  of  eti- 
quette and  diplomatic  propriety,  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  sent  a  minister  plenipotentiary  or  a 
mere  commissioner,  charged  with  the  conduct  and 
settlement  of  affairs  arising  out  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  or  whether  Mexico  agreed  to  receive  the 
one  or  the  other  grade  of  officer,  it  is  now  idle  to 
discuss.  The  feeble  Mexican  Government  desired 
time,  lacked  strength  to  come  up  to  the  negotia- 
tions it  desired,  and  eventually  Herrera  went  down, 
and  Paredes  came  into  power,  because  of  the  pa- 
cific purposes  of  the  former,  and  the  desire  of  the 
other  for  war.  This  order  of  the  13th  January 
was  given  whilst  Congress  was  in  session;  they 
were  unconsulted.  Our  minister  was  still  in  Mex- 
ico, not  rejected,  his  reception  in  the  character  he 
was  commissioned  being  under  advisement  and 
discussion.  Mexico  did  not  decide  she  would  not 
treat  with  a  commissioner  if  sent  upon  Texas  af- 
fairs only — she  objected  to  the  character  in  which  1 
he  came.  This  advance  movement  of  General 
Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi,  it  appears  now  to  be  ' 
conceded  by  all  impartial  persons,  I  believe,  was  ; 
the  immediate  cause  of  hostilities.  It  is  sometimes  I 
said  that  General  Taylor  advised  this  movement.  ! 
As  early  as  June  15th,  1845,  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  had  written  to  General 
Taylor,  "  the  ultimate  point  of  your  destination  is 
'  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  where  you  will 
'  select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  del 
'  Norte,  such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the  health 
'  of  the  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel 
'  invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  an- 
'  nexation,  will  be  our  western  border.  You  will 
*  limit  yourself  to  the  defence  of  the  territory  of 
'  Texas,  unless  Mexico  should  declare  war  against 
'the  United  States."  "Our  western  border," 
"  the  territory  of  Texas,"  "  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas,"  are  the  terms  used.  But  what  was  the 
territory  of  Texas,  what  her  limits,  were  the  very 
questions  undecided  and  open.  That  taking  this 
order  and  the  subsequent  despatches  to  him.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  should,  on  the  4th  October,  J  846,  from 
Corpus  Christi,  have  addressed  the  department 
thus,  is  not  surprising:  "It  is  with  great  defer- 
'  ence  that  I  make  any  suggestion  on  topics  which 
'  may  become  matter  of  delicate  negotiation;  but  (f 
'  our  Government,  in  settling  the  boundary  ques- 
'  tion,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  uUima- 
'  turn,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  the 
'  question  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  hastened 
'  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or  two 
'  points  on  or  near  the  river.  Our  strength  and 
'  state  of  preparation  will  be  displayed  in  a  man- 
'  ner  not  to  be  mistaken." 

This  hypothetical  recommendation  is  replete 
with  good  sense,  as  in  fact  is  the  entire  letter. 
General  Taylor  did  not  know  what  our  Govern- 
ment intended  to  claim  as  our  western  border.  What 
was  its  ultimatum  was  uriknown  to  him.  As  a 
good  soldier,  he  may  have  thought  in  the  event  of 
war  such  positions  very  advantageous,  and  as  a 
faithful  officer  deemed  it  his  duty  to  communicate 
it.  Show  of  front  and  intimidation  might  facilitate 
negotiation.  Many  sensible  reflections  are  in  the 
letter,  and  there  is  not  in  it  any  recommendation, 
except  hypothetically,  for  an  advance  movement; 
the  contingency,  the  propriety,  the  07-der  for  such 
movement,  were  all  referred  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority at  Washington. 

But,  before  the  order  of  the  13th  January,  it 
seemed  General  Taylor  modified  his  opinion  even 
as  to  the  advance  at  all.  He  never  recommended 
an  advance  but  upon  supposition;  not  a  hostile 
advance,  but  to  aid  negotiation. 

On  the  7ih  November,  1845,  from  Corpus  Christi 
he  wrote  to  the  Department  of  War  at  Washing- 
ton, among  other  things  : 

"  The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  however,  tends  to  modify 
in  some  degree  the  views  expressed  in  that  com  ipunication 
[4th  October  leUer.]  The  position  [Corpus  Cliristi]  nnw 
occupied  by  the  troops  may  perhaps  be  the  best  while  nego- 
tiations are  penrling,  or  at  any  rate  until  a  disposition  shall 
be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  theiri  unreasonably. 
Under  the  supposition  that  such  may  be  the  view  of  the 
department,  I  shall  make  no  movement  from  this  point  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  countrj,  urilU  jfurther 
instructions  are  received." 

Those  further  instructions  were  the  order  of  13th 
January,  1846.  From  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  at  Corpus  Christi,  General 
Taylor  acknowledged  "the  communication  of  the 
Se<;retary  of  War,  dated  January  13,  and  containing 


the  instructions  of  the  President  to  move  forward 
with  (my)  his  force  to  the  Rio  Grande."  It  is  thus 
perfectly  manifest  that  in  point  of  fact  such  recom- 
mendation of  General  Taylor  to  seize  or  occupy 
the  disputed  territory,  as  is  contended  for,  never 
was  given.  They  who  regard  the  inception  of  the 
war  as  unpardonable  can  readily  see  that  he  is  as 
to  that  blameless,  and  is  free  from  this  stain  or  cal- 
umny, if  they  so  esteem  it;  and  they  who  glory  in 
the  inception  of  the  war,  and  still  more  in  its  prog- 
ress, owe  more  to  him  for  its  prosecution  than 
any  other. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message,  1845,  to 
Congress,  at  their  meeting  in  December,  had  not 
acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  General  Taylor, 
never  made  but  conditionally,  and  before  that 
withdrawn;  he  then  congratulated  the  country 
upon  the  "bloodless  achievement"  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas;  that  "  we  had  not  sought  to  extend 
our  territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  re- 
publican institutions  over  a  reluctant  people." 
This  quieted  the  country;  war  was  not  thought  of. 
The  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  or 
their  annexation,  reluctanllij  or  otherwise,  had  not 
been  canvassed  before  the  people,  had  never  been 
passed  upon  by  them.  To  many  persons  the  war 
with  Mexico  came  after  these  assurances  as  as- 
toundingly  as  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sunny 
day. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Commodore  Conner,  with 
the  home  squadron,  was  ordered  down  to  Vera 
Cruz;  our  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  under  Commodore 
Sloat,  was  hovering  about  the  coast  of  California; 
in  fact,  from  both  oceans  Mexico  vnis  blockaded 
and  hemmed  in,  and  our  army  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  war, 
concerted,  deliberate,  premeditated  war,  had  been 
resolved  upon? 

The  space  of  time  allowed  for  discussion  here 
forbids  sucli  allusion  to  the  correspondence  and 
orders  preceding  the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  establishment  of  civil  governments  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  various  acts  of  the  Government 
to  compass,  not  only  annexation,  but  these  con- 
quests, as  I  could  desire. 

By  the  Constitution,  ''the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  war."  That  high  trust  was  con- 
fided to  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  not  the 
President.  Our  wise  and  venerated  forefathers 
foresaw  the  President  might  be  weak,  might  be 
wicked,  might  be  both,  and  ruled  by  evil  counsels. 
And  yet  this  war  was  commenced  and  precipitated 
upon  the  country,  not  by  advice,  consent,  or  even 
with  the  previous  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  the  people,  of  what  the  Executive  was 
doing. 

Without,  I  hope,  incurring  the  hazard  of  prov- 
ing tedious  upon  this  question  of  boundary,  which 
General  Taylor  was  ordered  topass,  not  stopping 
to  rely  on  the  historical  flicts  that  east  of  the  Del 
Norte,  when  the  order  of  the  13th  January  was 
given,  there  were  Mexican  custom-houses  and 
Mexican  people  living  unmolested  under  Mexican 
jurisdiction,  I  wish  to  array  some  proof  from  Dem- 
ocrats themselves.  Mr.  Donelson,  a  man  of  in- 
telligence, a  favorite  of  Jackson,  whose  name  he 
bears,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  to 
Texas,  on  98th  June,  1845,  wrote  to  General  Tay- 
lor, "  that  Corpus  Christi  is  the  most  westerly 
point  now  occupied  by  Texas."  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  spoke-  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Nueces  as  "the  natural  boundary  across  which 
'  was  marked,  in  the  configuration  of  this  continent 
'  by  an  Almighty  hand,  the  stupendous  deserts  be- 
'  tween  the  rivers  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  that 
'  boundary  which,  while  peace  is  cherished,  will  be 
'  sacred.  Not  till  the  spirit  of  conquest  ra^es  will 
'  the  people  molest  or  mix  with  each  other."  Peace 
was  not  cherished,  and  that  boundary  has  been 
transgressed. 

When  the  Tyler  treaty  was  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  a  learned  man,  conversant  for  years 
with  our  southwestern  people,  their  geography, 
their  history — the  oldest  Senator  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  representing  the  State  nearest  the 
Mexican  provinces — the  father-in-law  of  Charles 
John  Fremont,  who  explored  so  creditably  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country  much  of  the  Mexican  coun- 
try— a  man,  years  ago  conversant  with  the  subject 

a  friend  of  Jackson  and  Jackson's  administration 
who  bore  upon  his  shoulders  the  feeble  administra- 


tion of  Van  Buren,  with  all  its  corruptions,  as  Atlas 
is  fabled  to  have  upheld  the  Heavens, — this  man, 
from  his  youth  the  admirer  and  friend  of  Jefferson, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  (I  mean  Colonel 
Benton,)  in  that  discussion,  speaking  from  his  vast 
erudition  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, said; 

"  These  former  provinces  of  the  Mexican  Viceroyalty,  now 
departments  of  the  Merican  Republic,  h/ing  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  heniJ  to  itstnouth,  we  now  propose 
to  incorporate,  so  l^r  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
into  our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-anirexatiori  with 
Texas.  Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  now  and  important 
proposed  acquisitions  in  this  quarter.  First,  there  is  the 
department,  formerly  the  province  of  Nev)  Meirico,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  from  its  head-sprinslo  near  the  Paso 
del  Norte— that  is  to  say,  half  way  down" the  river.  This 
department  is  studded  witii  towns  and  villages,  is  po|)ulated, 
well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On  its 
left  bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which  we  propose  to 
re-annex)  is,  first,  the  frontier  village  Taos,  3,000  souls,  and 
where  the  custom-house  is  kept,  at  which  the  Missouri  cara- 
vans enter  their  goods.  1'hen  comes  Santa  F6,  the  capital, 
4,000  souls ;  then  Albuquerque,  6,000  souls ;  then  some 
scores  of  other  towns  and  villages,  all  more  or  less  populated 
and  surrounded  by  flocks  and  fields.  Then  come  the  depart- 
ments of  Chihuahua,  C^nhuilu,  and  Tamaul.ipas,  without 
settlements,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  occupying  the 
right  bank,  and  commanding  the  left.  All  this — beino  parts 
of  four  Mexican  departments,  nov>  under  Mexican  governors 
and  governments — is  permanently  reannexod  to  this  Union, if 
this  treaty  is  ratified,  and  is  actually  reannexed  from  the 
moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's last  message,  to  remain  so  until  the  aequisition  is  re- 
jected by  rejecting  the  treaty !  The  one  half  of  the  department 
of  IVew  Mexico,  with  itscapital,  becomes  a  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  an  angle  of  Chihuahua,  at  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
famous  for  its  wine,  also  becomes  ours ;  a  part  of  tlie  de- 
partment of  Coahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank,  which 
we  take,  but  commanded  Iron)  the  right  bank  by  Mexican 
authorilies.  The  same  of  TamauMpas,  the  ancient  Nuevo 
.Santandiir,  (New  St.  Andrew,)  and  which  covers  both  sides 
of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hundred  miles  up,  and 
all  the  left  hank  of  whicli  is  in  the  power  and  possession  of 
Mexico.  These,  in  addition  to  the  old  U'exas  ;  thuse  parts  of 
four  States ;  these  towns  and  villages  ;  these  people  and  ter- 
ritory ;  these  flocks  and  herds  ;  this  slice  of  the  Repub- 
lic OF  Mexico,  two  thousand  miles  long  and  some 
HUNDRED  BROAD  ;  all  this  our  President  has  cut  ofl'  from  its 
mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  declares  it  is  ours 
till  the  Senate  rejects  it  1  He  calls  it  Texas  !  And  the 
cutting  off"  he  calls  rc-annexation  !  Humboldt  calls  it  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  Santandar,  (now 
Tamaulipas  ;)  and  the  civilized  world,  may  qualify  this  RE-an- 
nexation  by  the  application  of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet. 
Demosthehos  advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to  take,  but 
to  re-take  a  certain  city;  and  in  that  re  laid  the  viiiue  which 
saved  the  act  from  the  i-haracter  of  spoliation  and  robbery. 
Will  it  be  equally  potent  with  us  .'  And  will  the  re,  pre- 
fixed to  the  annexation,  legitimate  the  seizure  of   two 

THOUSAND  miles  OF  A  NEIGHBOR'S  DOMINION",  WITH  WHOM 
WE  HAVE  TREATIES  OF  PEACE  AND  FRIENDSHIP  AND  COM- 
MERCE .''  Will  it  legitimate  this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of 
a  treaty  with  Texas,  when  no  Texan  force — witness  the  dis- 
astrous expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6 — has  been  seen 
near  it  without  being,  killed  or  taken,  to  the  last  man." 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dismember  the  Mexican 
RcpuMic,  by  seizing,  tier  dominions  in  New  Mexico,  Chi/iuahua, 
Coaliuila,  and  Tamaulipas.  The  treaty,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  RiO  GRANDE,  IS  AN  ACT 
OF  UNPARALLELED  OUTRAGE  ON  MEXICO.  It  is  THESEIZURE 
OF  TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  HER  TERRITORY  Without  a  word 

of  explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas 
to  which  she  is  no  party.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
letter  to  the  United  States  charge  in  Mexico,  and  seven  days 
after  the  treaty  was  signed,  anti  after  the  Mexican  minister 
had  withdrawn  from  ourseat  of  Government,  shows  full  well 
that  lie  iBos^conscious  of  TKF.  enormity  of  this  outrage; 
knew  it  was  war ;  and  proffered  volunteer  apologies  to  avert 
the  consequences  which  he  knew  he  had  piovoked." 

"  I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional  resolution,  applica- 
ble to  the  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  only — the  one  which  I 
will  read  and  send  to  the  Secretary's  table — and  on  which, 
at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  This 
is  the  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  into  the  American  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  comprehending,  as  the  said  incorporation  would 
do,  a  part  of  the  Mexican  departments  of  New  Mexico,  Chi- 
hijahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  be  an  actof  direct 
aggression  on  Mexico,  for  all  the  consequences  of  which  the 
United  States  would  stand  responsible." 

It  may  be  that  Benton  and  Humboldt  knew 
nothing  of  geography,  but  the  former  ought  to  be 
good  authority,  and  nobody  doubts  but  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  these  matters.  Let  me  remark,  further, 
that  in  his  celebrated  speech  of  the  13th  May, 
1847,  at  the  St.  Louis  Exchange,  in  speaking  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  he  said: 

"The  treaty  of  annexation  [meaning  the  Tyler  treaty  of 
1842]  wa^  rejected,  but  annexation  was  still  prosecuted. 
A  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  as  a  State,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  An  additional  and  alternate 
resolution  was  added  in  tlie  Senate,  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  negotiate  for  admission  and  concdiale  Mexico,  and 
thereby  prevent  annexation  from  bringing  on  war.  The 
exnirin"  administration  of  IMr.  Tyler  snatched  the  alterna- 
tive from  the  hand*  of  the  President— hurried  off  the  House 
resolution  by  a  niidniaht  messenger— .slanimid  the  door  of 
conciliation  in  the  face  of  Mexico— and  inflamed  her  pride 
and  resentment  to  the  highest  degree.     From  that,  forth. 
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everytliing  threatened  war  bfitvveen  the  two  countries,  which 
fcroke  out  the  ensiiing  year." 

I  will  just  here  remark,  that  although  the  mid- 
night transmission  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
may  in  manner  have  been  wrong,  and  however 
much  Colonel  Benton  felt  "  he  had  endeavored  to 
'  get  back  Texas  without  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 

•  was  certain  it  might  have  been  done  with  all  ease 
'  by  the  simple  process  of  leaving  Texas  and  Mex- 

•  ico  to  make  peace,  and  treating  Mexico  with  the 

•  respect  and  deference  due  to  a  sister  Republic — 

•  the  more  proud  and  sensitive  because  weak  and 
'  unable  to  contend  with  us" — yet  the  country 
•would  always  remember,  Mr.  Tyler's  policy  was 
adopted  and  followed  up  by  Mr.  Polk,  and  that 
annexation,  and  all  its  consequences,  were  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  President. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  being  to  the 
stand  another  Democratic  witness.  On  the  12th 
February,  1847,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  Senate,  in 
speaking  of  the  Mexican  war — 

"Entered  into  a  vindication  of  his  course  in  regard  to  Jhe 
war.  They  were  told  tlial  there  would  have  beeit  no  war  if 
the  annexation  of  Texas  had  not  talceri  |ilac(; ;  and  he  was 
charged  with  inconsi.stency  hecatjse  he  had  favored  the  an- 
nexation and  was  opposed  to  the  war.  He  was  of  opinion 
himself,  that  if  the  anne.\atioii  of  Texas  had  not  taken  place, 
there  would  have  heen  no  war  with  Mexico,  but  lliat  annex- 
ation was  not  the  cause  of  tiie  war.  Tlie  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  was  the  marching  of  our  troops  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  If  General  Taylor  had  remained  vjiVn 
his  forces  where  he  was,  there  would  have  been  no  inva- 
sion— there  would  have  been  no  conflict. 

"  The  President,  it  appeared,  considered  the  Rio  del  Norte 
as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  was  governed  by  that  consid- 
eration in  directing  the  movemenf  of  the  army;  but  the 
question  then  arose,  Did  it  belong  tothe  President  to  deter- 
mine what  our  boundaries  were  i  There  were  but  two  ways 
of  determining  a  question  of  boundary  :  one  was  by  negoti- 
ation and  treaty,  and  the  other  was  (if  the  pjirty  contesting 
the  boundary  would  not  come  to  terms)  for  Congress  to 
declare  what  our  boundaries  should  be,  and  to  maintain  it 
at  the  l)azard  of  war.  The  CTonslitution  never  placed  it  in 
t!ie  hands  of  the  President  to  determine  such  a  question. 
If  anybody  was  to  be  lield  responsible  for  the  war,  it  was  not 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  deplored  the  war,  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  on.  And  tore  he 
might  he  asked,  why  he  had  not  taken  some  slep  to  arrest 
the  march  of  General  Taylor.'  He  answered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the  marching  order  unii!  a  long 
time  after  it  had  been  given  :  he  got  the  first  information  of 
it  from  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  And  that  Senator  would 
remember  that  he  had  said,  when  so  inforjneri,  that  he  did 
not  think  such  a  thing  could  be  possible.  Jt  turned  out, 
however,  to  be  true. 

"After  it  had  been  officially  announced,  he  had  stated  to 
his  friends  that  the  march  of  General  Taylor  ought  to  be 
arrested,  otlierwise  it  would  bring  on  a  war;  and  he  would 
have  moved  a  resohjlion  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  troops, 
had  he  not  occupied  the  peculiar  relation  that  he  did  at  that 
time  with  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  question. 
By  moving  such  a  resolution,  he  would  a|)pear  to  stand  op- 
posed to  tiie  Expculivr,  tliough  not  so  in  reality,  ami  would 
have  been  prevcnti  d  from  carrying  out  liis  views  in  relation 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  by  which  a  war 
with  England  was  averted." 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Calhoun, 
during  the  time  the  Texas  affair  was  transpiring, 
was,  awhile,  Secretary  of  State  himself.  Of  the 
rfegotiations,  and  all  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  matter,  he  could  say,  "  Qitce^we  vidi  et  magna  par 
quorum  fui."  This  man,  a  Democrat,  a  disciple  of 
the  JefFersonian  school,  Jackson's  Vice  President, 
Madison's  War  Minister,  of  large  experience  and 
great  ability,  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  order 
of  13th  .January  was  given.  He  was  astonished; 
the  whole  country  was  shocked.  He  declares, 
"the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  marching 
of  our  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,"  and,  but  for  peculiar  circumstances,  "he 
would  have  moved  a  resolution  to  arrest  the  march 
of  the  troops."  May  I  here  ask  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Clarke]  who,  a  day  or  two  since,  whea  I 
was  out,  put  to  his  Whig  colleagues  questions  that 
ray  friend  from  another  Kentucky  district  will,  in 
due  time,  answer;  does  he  not  think  it  unkind,  if 
not  heathenish  and  unchristian,  that  Donelson, 
Ingersoll,  Benton,  Calhoun,  shall  I  add.  Van 
Buren,  the  high  priests  in  the  party,  and  hereto- 
fore the  keepers  of  the  Democratic  faith,  shall  be 
unchurched  and  unfrocked  by  men  of  but  yester- 
day.'' Are  these  old  and  faithful  Democrats  to  be 
whistled  down  the  wind,  a  prey  to  fortune?  Are 
they  to  be  discredited  and  displaced.''  If  they  are 
false,  there  is  still  another.^ 

1  observe,  from  the  Senate  discussions  upon  the 
treaty,  and  newspaper  publications,  which  are,  I 
doubt  not,  correct,  that  in  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  of  November  10, 1845,  long  previous  to  the 
war,  in  speaking  of  New  Mexico,  it  is  said  it  was 
settled  two  centuries  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been 


in  the   possession  of  Mexico,  and  not  of  Texas; 
and  the  despatch  proceeds  to  sayr 

"The  President  desires  to  deal  liberally  with  Mexico,  and 
tlie  minister  is  authorized  to  offer,  for  a  boundary,  the  Del 
Norte,  from  the  sea  up  to  tlie  line  of  New  Mexico  ;  tbence 
westerly  and  northerly,  by  the  line  of  that  i)rovince,  till  it 
comes  to  the  river  again  ;  thence  up  the  principal  branch  to 
the  source;  and  thence  due  north  tothe  boundary  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  therefor  he  proposes  lo  assume  and  pay 
all  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico,  and  tive 
millions  of  dollars  besides." 

Now,  if  Texas,  which  we  annexed,  and  which 
the  President  and  his  party  say  was  rightly  an- 
nexed, and  which  they  say  run  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
included  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  why  propose  from  tlie  sea  to  buy? 
Did  he  mean  to  buy  what  belonged  to  us.'  Did  he 
wish  to  pay  Mexico  for  what  we  already  owned.' 
Or  did  he  mean  to  admit,  and  did  he  not  admit, 
that  "our  title  was  not  clear  and  unquestionable.'" 
Did  he  not  mean  to  pay  for  the  country  on  the  sea- 
shore between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  op  to  the  line 
of  New  Mexico.'  The  law  as  to  proof  by  con- 
fession,! know,extend.s  to  the  gentleman's  district, 
[Mr.  Clarke,]  and  to  him  I  will  only  say,  if  he 
discards  history,  geography,  admissions,  and  con- 
fessions, and  does  not  believe  "Moses,  and  the 
prophets,"  he  would  not  believe  one  though  "he 
rose  from  the  dead."  The  treaty  is  ratified. 
Texas  is  anne.xed.  It  stands  "a  fixed  fact;"  and 
part  of  New  Mexico,  parts  of  Tamaulipas,  Chi- 
huahua, and  California,  are  annexed.  1  fear  it  is 
but  "the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  a  policy,  and  a 
series  of  conquests  or  acquisitions,  of  portentous 
import  and  direful  calamity  to  this  country.  I  will 
now  look  to  the  result  of  these  acts. 

The  treaty  of  Washington,  concluded  in  1842, 
fixed  our  northeastern  boundary;  the  treaty  or 
convention  of  Oregon  in  relation  thereto  has  .settled 
our  northwestern  boundary.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
limit  our  possessions.  Now,  instead  of  the  an- 
cient boundary  of  Louis:a:ia,  by  this  recent  treaty 
of  peace  and  limits,  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections, 
we  are  bounded  as  follows: 

Article  5.— The  boundary  line  between  the  two  Repub- 
lics shall  couimence  in  the  Gitlf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues 
from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Itio  Grande,  otherwise 
called  llio  bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its 
deepest,  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one  branch 
emptying  directly  into  the  sea;  from  thence  up  the  middle 
of  that  river,  followiiig  the  deepest  channel,  wliere  it  ijas 
more  than  one,  to  the  point  wiiere  it  strikes  the  soutlieru 
boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  westwardly  along  the 
wliole  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  (which  runs 
north  of  the  town  called  Paso,)  to  its  western  termination  ; 
Uience  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico, 
until  it  intersects  the  lirsl  branch  of  the  river  Gila  ;  (or  if  it 
should  not  intersect  any  bianch  of  that  river,  then  to  the 
point  ou  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  same;)  thence  down  the  middle  of  the 
said  blanch  and  of  the  said  river  until  it  empties  into  the 
Rio  Colorado  ;  thence  across  the  Rio  Colorado,  following 
the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  are  those  laid  down  in  the  map  entitled 
'  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  as  organised  and  defined 
by  various  acts  of  the  Congress  of  said  Republic,  and  con- 
structed according  to  the  bust  authorities.  Revised  edition. 
Published  at  New  York,  in  1847,  by  J.  Dislurnell.'  Of  which 
map,  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the  signatures 
and  seals  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  And,  in 
order  to  preclude  all  difficulty  in  tracing  upon  theground  tlie 
limit  separating  Upper  from  l^ower  California,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straiglit  line,  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colora- 
do, to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  distant  one 
marine  league  due  south  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of  said  port  made 
in  the  year  1782,  by  Don  Juan  Paiitojer,  second  saihng  mas- 
ter of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madiidiii  the  year 
1802,  in  the  atlas  to  the  voyage  of  the  schooners  Sutil  and 
Mexieana;  of  which  plan  a  copy  is  hereunto  added,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  the  ancient 
limit,  42d  degree  parallel  of  north  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  the  Louisiana  limit,  or 
rather  point  of  striking  the  Pacific,  we  have  come 
down  to  about  32g  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
taken  in  the  vast  country  included  within  the  limit 
just  named.  For  this  we,  in  the  way  of"  indem- 
nity for  the  past,^'  are  to  pay  to  our  citizens  their 
claims  against  Mexico.  Over  six  millions  were 
presented  to  the  joint  commission  that  sat  here  for 
their  adjudication.  Over  two  millions  were  allowed 
by  thecommission.  Aboutone  million  was  allowed 
by  the  American  commissioners  and  their  justice 
never  passed'upon  by  the  umpire,  and  about  three 


millions  and  a  half  were  never  examined  or  passed 
upon  at  all.  Whatever  their  claims  come  to,  we 
will  have  them  to  pay.  Besides  this,  I  suppose 
also,  by  way  of  indemnity,  we  pay  out  of  our  owrj 
pockets  to  Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  1  wiO 
vole  this  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  because  the 
treaty-making  power  in  our  GovernmenlJ^as  bound 
me  to  do  so.  The  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation  is 
plighted;  repudiation  is  not  known  at  the  meridian 
of  my  residence.  Besides,  the  question  i  think 
concluded  by  the  action  of  the  Government  hereto- 
fore; and  I  too  well  remember,  that  when  Louis 
Philippe,  by  treaty,  agreed  to  pay  us  the  25,000,000 
francs  indemnity,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refused  to  vote  the  apjiropriation  to  carry  out  the 
treaty.  General  Jackson,  backed  by  the  moral 
sense  and  force  of  public  opinion,  took  ground 
that  commanded  the  respect  and  challenged  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  TJien,  for  our  expenses 
of  the  war,  when  all  arrearages,  pensions,  ant? 
contingencies  are  settled,  I  suppose  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
will  cover  it.  This  vast  public  debt,  to  be  paitS 
by  us  or  poste7'ity,  is  irrevocably  saddled  upon  the 
nation.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  its  productive 
labor;  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  toil  of  the 
hand — they  who  grub  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  or  drive 
the  plough  or  the  shuttle  at  less,  are  dollar  by  dollar 
to  pile  up  and  pay  this  sum  with  fls  accumulating 
iiiterest.  Tis  true  we  hold  more  of  a  sister  repub- 
lic than  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia 
when  Poland  was  dismembered — more,  yea,  than 
all  of  Potand.  Many  thought  the  annexatioi7  of 
Texas  without  war  an  evil  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
Texas,  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.,'* 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  acquisition, 
claims  as  hpr  boundary  and  for  her  domain  her  lim- 
its as  defined  by  her  act  of  Congress,  1836.  That 
limit  comes  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande;  up  as  far,  perhaps,  as  Santa  Pe;  lantt 
districts  are  being  organized  by  the  State  of  Texas 
there. 

Texas,  as  we  now  know,  and  I  always  believed, 
never  designed  to  come  under  the  dominion  of 
England.  This  pretext  or  diplomacy  is  so  fully 
exposed  by  President  Houston,  that  I  trust  never 
again,  as  a  nation,  are  we  to  have  urged  upon  ua 
this  or  that  measure  for  fear  of  England.  At  one 
time  I  began  to  fear  it  would  be  an  "  imperious 
necessity,"  good  in  law,  and  a  "justifiable  ex- 
cuse" for  a  private  robbery,  that  the  culprit  thought 
some  Englishman  would  have  robbed  his  victim, 
if  he  had  not,  with  Yankee  energy  of  character;, 
and  great  forecast,  anticipated  him.  The  question, 
however,  of  boundary  is  now  as  unsettled  between 
Texas  and  the  United  States  as  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 
If  Texas  prevails  in  her  own  pretensions,  she 
will,  according  to  Colonel  Benton's  account,  gel 
various  parts  of  other  provinces,  and  abstract  ffonrj 
the  Federal  treasury  tne  domain  purchased  by 
common  blood  and  common  treasure.  Between 
what  was  old  Texas  and  that  now  claimed  for  her, 
there  is,  as  I  understand,  territory  enough  to  make 
almost  a  half  dozen  States  of  such  size  as  some  we 
have.  This  is  now  a  domestic  question,  to  fester 
within,  not  a  foreign  one,  and  not  settled  by  peace, 
but  translated  to  our  own  breast.  This,  1  suppose, 
if  the  Democracy  prevails,  is  to  be  given  t*p  t& 
Texas.  She  wilt  have  this  domain,  and  we  will 
have  the  barren,  mountainous,  far-off  prairies  and 
sand-bills  of  New  Mexico,  in  part,  and  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  get,  then — I  know  not,  and  have  never 
seen  or  heard  what  public  lands  or  domain,  if  any, 
they  contain.  Where  covered  by  Indian  tribes, 
we  are  to  have  the  care,  the  cost,  the  guardianship 
of  them.  We  are,  I  suppose,  to  have  the  exclusive 
and  imprescriptible  right  of  cheating  them  out  of 
their  lands.  We  are,  of  course,  bound  to  protect 
a  greatly  extended  frontier — to  have  care  over  a 
foreign,  heterogeneous,  ignorant  frontier  popula- 
tion that  we  have  adopted.  That  frontier  is  noS 
only  extended,  but  placed  into  juxtaposition  to  the 
Mexican  population,  who,  before  annexation  and 
its  consequences,  were  remote  from  us.  Besides, 
our  forts  and  military  establishments  are  to  be 
graduated  to  a  different  line  of  defences.  Our  army 
will  have  to  be  increased  beyond  the  old  peace 
establishment — our  squadron  in  the  Pacific  in- 
creased. By  that  army  and  navy,  the  great  ab- 
sorbents of  the  public  treasure,  our  annual  expend- 
itures will  be  vastly  increased.    Texas,  with  her 
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separate  public  domain,  by  undersellin.2:  us,  is,  I 
suppose,  to  control  our  land  system.  We  are  to 
graduate,  preserve,  or  otherwise  accommodate  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can  to  the  conflicting  compe- 
tition and  clashing  policy  of  two  systems.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween our  policy  and  that  which  has  marked  the 
action  of  other  governments.  England  has,  for 
ages  past,  legislated  for  her  own  interest,  her  own 
aggrandizement,  her  own  wealth.  When  she  takes 
an  island  of  the  sea,  or  part  of  a  continent,  she 
manages  and  controls  its  trade,  its  legislation.  She 
reaps  the  benefit  of  her  wars,  her  expenditures, 
hfr  conquests.  By  her  navigation  laws,  she  built 
up  her  navy  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  By 
her  control  of  her  provinces  and  their  trade — by 
all  appliances  that  her  sagacious  and  wise  states- 
men, (she  has  had  the  wisest  who  ever  controlled 
the  destiny  of  any  nation,)  she  has  made  herself 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  world.  Truly  has  it 
been  said  that  the  tatoo  of  her  morning  drum  fol- 
lows the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course  round  the 
world — 

'■■  Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

But  her  colossal  greatness  has  been  made  to  be- 
stride the  world  by  legislating /or  her  own  benefit — 
for  herself.  She  took  this  country  from  the  abori- 
ginal Indian, and  kidnapped  the  African  to  work  it. 
1  would  not  that  we  should  imitate  her  i-emorse- 
less  cupidity,  and  turn  bloody  bruiser  the  world 
over;  and  by  rapacity  and  wrong  aggrandize  our- 
selves whenever  and  wherever  we  find  a  weaker 
Power.  Let  us  imitate  her  wisdom;  and  in  imi- 
tating it,  know,  that  only  by  discrimination,  by 
exaction,  by  arbitrary  dominion,  can  we  make 
profit  of  provinces  and  acquired  territory.  The 
moral  sense  of  our  people  is  against  such  a  course; 
and,  although  no  man  in  his  individual  capacity 
turns  so  rabid  a  philanthropist  as  by  force  or  from 
their  election  to  incorporate  in  his  family  all  the 
idiots  and  luna'tics,  lazars  and  beggars  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  give  them  an  equal  inheritance  in  his 
homestead  with  his  own  children;  yet  we  are  but 
an  aggregation  of  individuals — a  nation  standing 
to  other  nations  in  the  relation  that  individuals  do 
one  to  another  in  society.  We,  too,  have  violated 
the  first  principle  of  our  own  Government.  Upon 
New  Mexico  and  California  we  impose  our  insti- 
tutions; we  take  charge  and  guardianship  over 
them;  they  have  never  sought  to  come  to  us;  our 
people  dreamed  not  of  them  when  Texas  annex- 
ation was  discussed.  We  were  strong  enough  for 
the  world  in  arms  without  them,  and  we  are  weak- 
ened by  having  them. 

They  were  to  come  here,  as  at  first  proposed, 
and  be  admitted  as  States  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
the  recent  treaty  of  Gtueretaro,  or  shall  I  say  of 
amity  and  limits,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico?  or  must  I  call  it  the  treaty 
ofTrist?  for  he,  a  nor^commissioned  gentleman, 
cruising  about  in  Mexico  on  his  own  hook,  seems 
to  have  finished  the  war  and  made  peace.  Mr. 
President  Polk  was  too  cunning  to  be  any  more 
"taken  in"  by  making  that,  than  he  was  by 
making  the  Oregon  treaty. 

This  provision  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
modified,  or  so  stricken  out,  that  now  this  vast 
acquisition  stands  as  new  territory,  to  be  formed 
into  one  or  more  territorial  governments.  They, 
of  course,  for  all  sorts  of  territorial  appropri- 
ations as  clamorous  as  young  ravens,  are  to 
join  in  chorus  with  the  cry  of  the  horse-leech's 
daughter,  that  will  come  up  for  annuities,  agen- 
cies, extinguishment  money  for  land  titles  from 
the  legions  of  Indians  on  the  land,  and  never  ceas- 
ing their  clamor  of  give,  give, umi\  they  fade  away 
before  the  face  of  the  white  man  as  snow  melts 
before  the  sun. 

There  grows  out  of  these  matters  another  grave 
matter.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  "  in- 
voluntary servitude,"  in  other  words,  slavery, 
was  forever  prohibited.  It  is  true,  this  ordinance 
extended  to  only  what  then  was  the  northwestern 
territory.  Now,  an  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  WIL^^,OT,]anoutandoutDem- 
ocrat,  at  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  Mr. 
Polk's  inauguration,  to  the  bill  for  placing  at  the 
disposition  of  the  President  for  war  purposes  three 
millions  of  dollars,  attached  a  proviso  that  all  fu- 
ture acquired  territory  by  the  United  States  should 


be  forever,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  free  ter- 
ritory. In  this  House,  with  a  Democratic  pater- 
nity, and  when  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of 
60  or  70,  by  nine  votes  the  proviso  and  bill  passed. 
It  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  This  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  ordinance,  is  what  is  generally  termed 
Wilmot  Provisoism;  and,  though  then  defeated, 
is  now,  like  Aaron's  rod,  among  political  tenets, 
about  to  swallow  up  all  others. 

That  emigrants  from  Kentucky  or  Tennessee, 
or  the  South  generally,  if  anxious  to  migrate  to 
tlie  acquired  territory,  should  be  virtually  excluded 
by  the  invidious  discrimination  that  tliey  shall  not 
go  with  tlieir  property — slaves — seems  not  just  to 
men  who  have  stained  with  their  blood  every 
battle-field  in  Mexico.  Are,  for  instance"  the  men 
and  relatives  of  McKee,  Clay,  Marshall,  and  others, 
to  be  told,  this  territory,  the  price  of  the  blood  of 
your  brothers,  is  to  you  an  inaccessible  boon.' 
The  time  does  not  allow  me  here,  nor  do  I  desire 
to  argue  the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  in 
the  Territories;  it  is  a  matter  of  municipal  regula- 
tion, which,  when  States,  they  abolish  or  establish. 
Their  Territorial  Governments  upon  the  subject 
will  act,  I  suppose,  if  they  act  at  all,  within  the 
powers  granted  in  the  charter  establishing  the  Ter- 
ritory. If  neither  Congress  or  Territorial  Legis- 
latures do  act,  or  cannot  act,  as  is  intended,  then 
the  Judiciary  sitting  upon  this  question,  looking  to 
the  law  of  nations,  our  Federal  Constitution,  the 
treaty  of  acquisition,  must  and  will  decide  this 
question,  setting  free  the  immigrant's  slave,  or 
permitting  him  still  to  hold  it. 

These  questions  of  law  I  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Ever  since  its  first  agitation,  irreconcilably 
averse  to  political  abolitionism,  as  a  germ  around 
which  might  collect  the  jarring  elements  of  discord 
that  eventually  would  disrupt  and  sever  the  Union, 
I  grieve  to  see  provisoism  and  abolitionism  frater- 
nizing, and  once  proud  leaders  of  Democracy  even 
lending  their  weight  and  their  name  to  the  building 
up  of  sectional  parties  in  the  Union.  Who  can 
read  the  awful  warning  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, in  his  valedictory  address  to  his  countrymen, 
and  not  feel  that  it  is  a  warning  voice  from  the 
grave  of  the  mighty  dead  against  the  "geograph- 
ical divisions"  and  "sectional  jealousies"  now 
evoked  by  the  workings  of  party  spirit,  and  brood- 
ing like  a  bird  of  evil  omen  over  this  once  happy 
Union  ? 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  1820, 
allowing  to  the  Territory  of  Missouri  the  forma- 
tion of  a  constitution  previous  and  preparatory  to 
her  coming  into  the  Confederacy,  it  was  provided, 
that  after  that  time,  north  of  thirty-six  degiees 
thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  no  slaveholding 
State  should  come  into  the  Union.  This  provision 
did  not  aflfect  the  Territory  of  Missouri  herself. 
She  formed  her  constitution,  and  came  into  the 
Union  afterwards,  however,  I  believe,  with  a  pro- 
test. The  admission  of  Missouri  in  this  way, 
and  the  fixing  of  the  line  aforesaid  as  a  limit  to 
slavery,  is  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri,compromise. 

The  extension  of  that  compromise  line  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may 
yet  be  the  basis  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question. 
It  is  true,  between  SSi  and  49th  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, there  would  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  750  ge- 
ographical miles  of  coast  for  free  territory;  and, 
say  that  3'2^  degree's  is  about  one  league  from  San 
Diego,  there  would  be  but  210  miles  of  Pacific 
coast  border  for  slave  territory.  The  narrowness, 
however,  of  the  southern  slip  on  the  Pacific  is  rQ- 
deeraed,  or  rather  would  be  redeemed,  from  ine- 
quality by  the  consideration,  that  as  you  come  in 
and  cross  the  continent,  the  southern  slip  widens 
at  Texas  as  you  diverge  towards  the  Gulf. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted, tlie  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
adopted,  that  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  no  slavery  is  to  exist;  and,  south  of  that 
line,  of  course  any  of  the  four  additional  States 
which  may  be  formed  out  of  Texas  may,  with  this 
municipal  regulation,  act  as  they  deem  for  them- 
selves best.  We  know,  that  on  this  floor  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  have  a  large  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate,  I  believe,  is  equally 
divided,  and  for  years  past,  by  the  alternate  ad- 
mission of  slave  and  free  States,  our  wisest  states- 
men have  essayed  to  preserve  that  equilibrium. 
Men  from  the  free  States  do  not  wish  to  be  ex- 


cluded from  immigration  and  settlement  on  account 
of  its  being  slave  territory,  nor  do  slaveholders 
wish  to  be  excluded  from  like  immigration  and 
settlement  because  they  cannot  carry  with  them 
their  property. 

I  am  wjth  the  South,  to  any  reasonable  extent, 
upon  these  questions;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  al- 
luded to  the  Missouri  compromise,  because,  if  not 
that  line,  some  other  limit  and  boundary  extending, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  compromises,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  compromises,  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  our  newly-acquired  territory  must 
be  found,  or  the  fell  demon  of  party  strife,  based 
upon  geographical  divisions  of  the  country,  and 
maddened  by  fixnaticism,  will  tear  asunder  the 
Union.  Oh!  that  hereafter,  when  that  strife  and 
storm  shall  come,  may  the  spirit  of  him  over  whom 
so  many  crocodile  tears  are  shed,  and  upon  whom 
prejudices,  deep-rooted,  popular  prejudices,  by 
inheritance,  and  with  the  accumulated  rancor  and 
hate  of  years,  have  been  heaped — may  the  spirit 
of  that  man,  now  recently  freed  from  the  undying 
persecution  and  malevolent,  and  alv^ays  successful 
as  malevolent,  opposition  of  ungrateful  men,  come 
over  the  troubled  waters,  saying  to  his  country- 
men, as  they  cry  out  for  fear,  "Be  of  good  heart, 
it  is  I,  fear  ye  not,"  and  point  to  his  conduct  on 
the  Missouri  compromise  as  a  heritage  of  wisdom 
from  the  good  Genius  of  their  country,  and  yet  still 
their  sheet  anchor  and  their  safety  in  the  fury  of 
the  storm. 

In  my  own  State,  without  disparagement  to  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  executives  who  for  years 
have  been  her  governors,  I  will  say,  that  under 
the  promised  guidance  of  a  still  greater  leader,  I 
am  sure  its  philanthropy  will  remember,  that  by 
diffusing  slaves  you  "increase  their  physical 
comforts;"  that  the  number  is  not  increased  by 
increasing  the  territory  where  they  may  be  held. 
Importation  of  them  from  Africa  is  now  piracy  by 
law.  The  beneficent  agency  of  the  Colonization 
Society  is  restoring  many  to  the  lands  of  their 
fathers;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  that  man, 
(whose  presence  was  recently  an  honor  and  orna- 
ment to  the  Senate  of  the  nation,)  1  do  not  fear, 
whilst  changing  our  State  constitution,  these  ques- 
tions, or  any  of  kindred  character,  will  disturb  the 
repose  and  stability  of  that  glorious  old  Common- 
wealth. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
Mexican  war,  its  causes,  its  consequences,  the 
evils  it  has  devolved  upon  us.  How  has  it  affected 
other  domestic  questions.'  This  drama  in  our  his- 
tory has  brought  us  to  a  new  era.  When  gentle- 
men speak  of  platforms  and  principles,  appeal  to 
prejudices  and  former  popular  judgments,  to  offer 
one  or  two  suggestions  from  common  sense,  if 
such  they  be,  I  hope  is  not  out  of  order.  The 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  States  according  to  their  Federal  repre- 
sentation on  this  floor,  like  the  recommendation  of 
Jackson  in  his  message  of  1829,  as  to  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  was  a  policy  dictated  by  a  replete 
and  overflowing  treasury;  it  was  by  its  terms  to 
cease  in  time  of  war,  and  never,  by  its  author  or 
advocates,  calculated  for  the  disastrous  times  upon 
which  we  are  fallen;  besides,  whenever  the  tariff 
was  over  and  above  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  the  articles  taxed,  by  its  terms  it  was  suspended, 
and  is  now  so  suspended,  and  not  repealed;  be- 
sides, the  proceeds  of  the  lands  are  pledged  for  the 
war  debt,  under  mortgage,  not  distributable.  What 
the  schools,  roads,  canals,  colleges,  in  fine,  all  the 
arts  of  peace  and  civilization  could  hope  for  in  the 
States  from  this  fund,  is  now  lost  for  years,  per- 
haps forever,  in  consequence  of  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  conducted.  More  taxation, 
grinding  taxation,  instead  of  these  benefits,  is 
probably  our  condition  on  this  point. 
^As  to  the  tariff,  our  chief  reliance  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  debt,  I  regret  to  sny  ample  scope  is 
given  for  its  silent  unseen  operation,  to  eat  in  upon 
our  industry  for  years,  to  enable  us  to  melt  down 
the  public  debt  now  mountain  high  upon  us.  As 
it  was  after  the  late  war  with  England,  and  during 
the  time  our  revolutionary  debt  was  oppressive, 
there  will  be  one  universal  patriotic  wish  to  extin- 
o-uish  the  public  debt.  Our  necessities  will  make 
us  look  to  a  tariff  of  revenue  features;  our  neces- 
sities will  constrain  that  tariff  up  high  enough  for 
protection,  and  there  will  be  ample  range  for  dis- 
crimination.    This  question  is  profoundly  influ- 
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enced  now  by  our  condit'ton.  Such  tariff,  however, 
as  the  representatives  ot'  the  people  deem  adapted 
to  tlie  exigencies  of  our  situation,  will  be  approved 
by  General  Taylor.  1  hope  it  will  be  a  judicious 
one,  as  that  is  a  standard  even  Democrats  cannot 
object  to,  for  by  their  book  the  people  axtd  Jack- 
son never  erred.  If  time  allowed,  (speaking  only 
for  myself,)  as  one  Whig,  I  would  prefer  upon  this 
subject  of  the  tariff  to  give  my  views  in  full.  A 
Bank  of  the  United  States  I  do  not  now  say  is  an 
"  obsolete  idea,"  but  no  one  of  any  party  is  advo- 
cating it;  for  myself,  I  do  not  wish  one  established, 
because  the  business  and  monetary  concerns  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  into  different  channels; 
the  revulsions  and  disasters  of  a  transition  state 
of  things,  in  this  regard,  we  have  all  witnessed. 
Capital  is  now  differently  invested  to  what  it  was 
■when  a  recharter  was  agitated;  the  State  banks 
might  be  crippled  or  crushed  by  its  operation. 
The  Atlantic-  States,  or  rather  border  States,  hav- 
ing charge  of  external  commerce,  regulate  their 
exchanges  now  without  the  instrumentality  of  such 
a  bank;  and  in  addition  to  a  strong  popular  feeling 
against  a  recharter,  I  do  not  believe  now,  and  most 
probably  never  will  it  be  prudent  or  politic  to  agi- 
tate that  question.  Such  is  the  popular  judgment, 
and  it  ought  to  be  respected. 

However,  "  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the 
'currency,  the  improvements  of  our  great  high- 
'  ways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the 
'  people, as  expressed  through  their  representatives 
'  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried 
'  out  by  the  Executive."  General  Taylor,  in  his 
Allison  letter,  has  referred  to  tliese  great  domestic 
or  internal  interests  in  this  way.  I  will  append 
to  this  speech  that  letter,  as  my  view  of  a  platform, 
broad  enough  to  hold  all  patriots,  and  only  so  nar- 
row as  to  exclude  bigoted  partisans.  With  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  for  its  basis,  that  letter, 
as  a  platform,  a  creed  founded  on  the  Scriptures, 
is  the  faith  by  which  and  under  which  I  am  will- 
ing politically  to  live,  or  politically  to  die. 

iVlark  that  letter:  In  it  you  see  the  modesty  and 
distrust  expressed  by  Jackson  when  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  as  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Tennessee;  you  see  the  spirit 
of  Jackson's  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  reference  to 
party:  "  I  have,"  says  General  Taylor,  "  no  pri- 
'  vate  purposes  to  accomplish,  no  party  projects  to 

•  build  up,  no  enemies  to  punish,  nothing  to  serve 
'  but  my  country."  Mark  it  again:  In  it  you  see 
his  decision  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Constitution; 
in  it  you  see  once  more  tendered  under  his  admin- 
istration to  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, the  government  of  the  country;  upon  the 
subject  of  pledges,  how  like  Washington;  and  at 
this  era  in  our  history,  more  than  all,  mark  what 
he  says:  "  The  principles  of  our  Government,  as 
'  well  as  its  true  policy,  are  opposed   to  the  sulju- 

•  gation  of  other  nations,  and  the  dismemberment 
'  of  other  countries  by  conquest;  in  the  language 
'of  the  great  Washington,  %ohy  should  %ne  quit  our 
'^  own  lo  stand  on  foreign  ground."  This  latter 
tenet,  upon  which  I  desire  to  remark  still,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  said  of  conquest,  an- 
nexation, and  the  results  of  the  Mexican  war, 
before  I  proceed  to  do  so  cursorily,  I  will  allude 
to  one  or  two  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whilst  this  Presidential  war  has 
been  progressing,  an  impudence  unparallelled  in 
our  history  has  shown  its  brazen  from,  and  the 
technical  language  to  define  treason,  "  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,"  has  been  applied  to  the 
American  citizen  who  dared  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  the  Executive,  and  did  not  and  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  his  immaculate  purity  and  inscrutable 
infallibility.  The  high  kingly  prerogative  that 
the  President,  can  do  no  wrong,  from  its  throne 
of  power,  has  cast  upon  the  citizen  the  stigma 
and  imputation'  of  treason,  "moral  treason,"  for 
the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  right 
of  discussion.  And  all  over  the  land  we  have  heard 
the  reverberating  echo  from  party  men  and  party 
presses,  that  they  who  opposed  the  course  of  the 
President  upon  the  Mexican  war,  were  "against 
their  country."  Is  the  President  the  country.' 
Are  the  people  and  their  representatives  nothing.' 
By  divine  right  are  we  not  only  corporally,  but 
soul  and  mind,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive.' Are  the  descendants  of  sires  who  braved 
George  the  Third  in  his  usurpations,  the  slaves, 
creatures,  and  property  of  the  President.'  Are  the 


successors  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  their, 
constituents  guilty  of  treason,  if  they  dare  to  criti- 
cise, or  doubt,  or  deny,  the  Executive  supremacy, 
or  question  the  omniscient,  unerring,  sovereign  man- 
dates of  the  President.'  Are  we  in  war,  when  we 
appeal  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  God  of  Battles  for 
the  justice  our  cause,  blindly,  as  guardians  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  to  give  up  the 
sacred  trust  at  the  royal  bidding,  and  without 
limit,  without  scrutiny,  without  stint,  hand  over 
the  labors  of  life,  all  hfe's  endearments,  our  very 
heart's  blood,  to  feed  his  vanity,  or  carry  out  his 
ambitious  purposes.'  1  would  rather  be  a  serf  to 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Russias,  and  knouted  every 
day  of  my  life,  than  thus  be  under  the  surveillance 
and  ban  of  an  American  President^  and  the  many- 
headed  monster  of  party  around  him.  Obscurity 
or  distance  might  render  safe  from  vengeance 
the  one;  but  the  unleashed  dogs  of  party,  if  this 
doctrine  prevail,  will  hunt  down,  for  acceptable 
slaughter  in  his  most  secret  haunts,  the  humblest 
individual. 

Not  only  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  heard, 
but  we  know  among  our  brave  and  martial  people 
a  sentiment,  and  a  right  sentiment,  prevails,  to  stand 
by  your  country,  if  that  country  is  misguided 
falsely,  or  foolishly  led  into  war — still  riglU  or 
ivrong,  it  is  our  country,  and  must  be  sustained. 
I  have  voted  for  the  war  bill;  I  have  voted  against 
the  withdrawal  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande;  I 
would  have  voted  an  additional  volunteer  force 
while  the  war  lasted,  to  aid  and  protect  our  coun- 
trymen abroad.  They  have  nobly, gloriously  done 
their  duty.  The  only  remedy  for  the  nation  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  President  to  relieve 
itself  in  any  like  dilemma,  is  a  change  of  rulers 
and  dynasty.  This  is  the  only  mode  lo  get  clear 
of  your  commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  who 
may  begin  a  war,  as  it  now  seems,  and  xvho  only 
witli  the  Senate  by  treaty  can  terminate  it.  I  deeply 
deplore,  too,  the  morbid  pruriency  for  war,  sup- 
posed to  pervade  the  bosoms  of  a  generous  and 
brave  people,  has  been  cunningly  played  upon. 
Thirst  for  adventure,  thirst  for  glory  and  distinc- 
tion, are  chivalrous  traits  in  our  people  and  char- 
acteristic of  them.  This  knowledge,  I  fear,  has 
induced  him  to  forget  that  war  with  its  desolations, 
its  demoralization,  its  widows,  its  orphans,  its  car- 
nage even  to  the  victors,  seldom  brings  remunera- 
tion— indemnity — for  the  brave  and  noble  cut  off  by 
disease  and  death,  and  the  pecuniary  responsibili- 
ties thrown  as  a  mill-stone  around  the  necks  of  the 
survivors.  Away,  then,  with  all  that  demagogical 
cant  about  war,  as  if  civilization  and  Christianity 
are  to  be  renounced,  and  men  are  to  press  forward 
to  slaughter,  as  they  would  jump  to  some  jubilee  of 
delight.  Especially  disgusting  are  persons,  who, 
with  all  their  opportunities  of  enlisting,  yet  never 
went  to  war;  of  the  peace  party  in  war,  and  war 
party  in  peace;  psuedo  patriots,  in  favor  of  war 
in  the  abstract,  and  upon  principle.  One  would 
imagine,  lo  hear  one  of  these  fleshed  tigers  whine 
for  blood,  breathing  "  threatening  and  slaughter," 
and  imbued  with  sanguinary  notions,  so  had  our 
Achilles  redivivus  fed  on  bear's  flesh  and  lion's 
marrow,  fierce,  releniless,  implacable,  so  delicious 
tlie  taste  of  human  blood  to  his  palate,  so  slates- 
manlike  lo  his  conviction,  legalized  homicide,  that 
a  baby  broiled  for  breakfast,  and  a  man  roasted 
for  dinner,  could  only  satisfy  his  cannibal  and  car- 
niverous  propensities.  Oh,  that  all  such  could  be 
gratified  with  a  mission  to  the  Fejee  Islands,  and 
there  enjoy  that  ''  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul"  that  kindred  spirits  feel  in  right  communion 
met.  The  hero  of  the  war,  Taylor,  ought  to  suit 
the  war  men;  if  struck  with  its  justice,  and  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  its  achievements,  why  not  from 
gratitude  and  propriety  sustain  the  very  man  of  the 
war?  And  is  it  because  he  stands  where  Wash- 
ington stood  upon  our  own  soil,  and  against 
aggression,  encroachment,  and  war.'  This,  per- 
haps, may  be  so,  for  we  know  that  their  leader, 
General  Cass,  was  among  the  foremost  and  stanch- 
est  abettors  of  the  President  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, for  war  with  England,  or  "  all  of  Oregon;" 
he  was  and  has  been  for  the  war  with  Mexico. 
He  was  but  recently  a  friend  for  the  passage  of 
the  ten  regiment  bill;  more  troops  to  overrun  all 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  have  so  prostrated  and  anni- 
hilated her  strength,  that  her  entire  annexation  by 
many  was  thought  would,  in  that  event,  be  event- 
ually the  result;  he  was  for  the  armed  military  oc- 


cupation of  Yucatan,  and  urged  it.  He  declared 
in  his  place  in  the  Senate,.it  would  not  hurt  us  "  t» 
swallow  the  whole  of  Mexico."  What,  in  addition 
to  this,  do  we  see.'  During  the  29th  Congress,  did 
not  Mr.  Berrien  attempt  to  get  in  and  pass  the- 
following  conservative  proviso-  to  a  war  appro- 
priation measure,  against  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
against  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico: 

"  ProvUhi,  always,  and  it  is  herf  by  off  el;ired  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  iiieaninc  of  Congress  in  making  tliis  appropria- 
j  tion,  tliat  the  war  with  Mexico  ous^ht  not  to  be  proseadod  6y 
this  Government  irith  any  view  to  the  disiUeniberment  of  that 
Rcjmlilic,  or  lo  the  acquisition  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of 
her  territory;  that  this  Government  ever  desires  to  maintain 
and  preserve  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all  natiunj, 
and  particularly  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  MexicOy 
will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations,  with  a  view 
10  terminate  the  present  UTihappy  conflict,  on  terms  which 
shall  secure  the  just  rights,  and  preserve  inviolate  The  na- 
tional  Donor  ofthe  United  States  and  of  Mexico ;  that  it  i» 
especially  desirable,  in  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  those 
amicable  relations  which  ooght  always  lo  exist  between 
neighboring  republics,  that  the  boundary  ofthe  State  of  Texas' 
should  be  definilively  settled,  and  that  provision  be  madebjr 
tt>e  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment ofthe  just  claims  of  otir  citizens  on  that  Republic." 

And  this  was  voted  down  by  a  strict  parly  vote. 
General  Cass  voting  against  it.  Were  not  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  as 
an  approved  policy,  reaffirmed  and  re-endorsed^ 
and  upon  that  occasion,  in  that  Convention,  a  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  here,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol — in  that  Convention,  about  to  hang" ' 
"  on  the  outer  wall  "its  principles  of  future  action, 
it  is  stated,  "  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Hannegan's  re- 
marks, he  alluded  to  the  progress  of  republicanism 
in  Europe  in  imitation  of  this  Republic  of  thirty 
States,  soon  to  be  enlarged  by  New  Me.xico,  Ore- 
gon, and  California — [avoice  in  the  crowd  inquired 
I  if  we  might  not  expect  Yucatan  too] — to  which  Mr. 
Hannegan  replied,  no,  but  perhaps  a  far  richer 
Stale,  Cuba,  and  he  begged  permission  to  add 
!  Jamaica  too."^  The  resolutions  some  time  since 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yclee,  a  Democratic  Senator, 
in  reference  to  Cuba,  cannot  be  forgotten,  nor  theic 
import  mistaken. 

As  to  Canada  and  north  of  us: 

The  spirit  that  animates  the  Democratic  leaders 
may  be  inferred,  if  we  will  only  look  for  example 
to  a  letter  of  10th  June,  1848,  inserted  in  the  Union, 
the  official  oi-gan,  with  apparent  approbation;  in 
which  letter,  from  John  Campbell,  in  his  name, 
giving  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  nominees  of 
the  Democratic  Convention,  he  says,  "as  Lewis 
'  Cass  will  be  triumphantly  elected,  he  will  not  sub- 
'  mit  to  the  foreign  dictation  ofthe  British  Govern- 
'  ment;  if  that  haughty  and  overbearing  Power  dare 
'  iusuU  our  country,,  he  will  take  ample  vengeance 
'  uponthatenemy  of  the  human  race  in  every  quarter 
'  of  the  globe,  and  willignominiously  expel  her  from 
'  the  shores  of  this  continent,  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
'  tuniiy  to  the  brave  but  oppressed  Irish  nation  to 
'  recover  its  longloslnatioiiRlity."  It  may  be  legit- 
imate for  demagogues  to  cater  to  the  prejudices  or 
hatred  our  people  have  against  England,  and  hold 
out  soothing  delusions  to  the  Irish  people,  whom- 
every  American  wishes  were  "  redeemed,  regener- 
ated, and  disenthralled;"  bruised  and  downtroddeB 
as  they  have  been  forcenturies  under  the  iron  heel 
of  a  stern  despotism  that  falsely  vaunts  "  the  shac- 
kles fall  from  the  slave  when  he  touches  her  soil." 
But  are  we  not  only  to  resist  wrong,  but  Inke  ven- 
geance, and  expel  her  from  the  continent  ?  At  the 
8th  of  January  supper  last  winter  in  this  city,  at 
Jackson  hall,  (they  invoke  Jackson 's  name  always 
and  every  way,)  where  was  congregated  Dallas 
and  Ritchie  and  Dickinson  and  Cass,  and  others, 
the  orator  ofthe  day,  Mr.  Dickinson,  speaking  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  his  party,  unrebuked, 
yea,  applauded,  closed  his  address  with  the  senti- 
ment: "  A  more  perfect  Union — embracing  the  eni- 
tire  American  continent. "  The  present  Union  is 
imperfect,  unsatisfactory;  Canada  and  the  British 
Provinces  and  the  Spanish  Provinces,  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  are  necessary  to  round  out  the 
"  area  of  freedom." 

These,  among  other  instances,  are  referred  to  to 
show  that  the  spirit  of  conquest  deeply  pervades 
the  party  that  have  stepped  off  the  Washington 
platform  as  to  our  foreign  relations.  Ought  not  a 
voter  to  weigh  well  the  perilous  hazard  of  commit- 
ting to  General  Cass  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  state.' 
If  this  aggression  and  annexing  policy  is  to  pre- 
vail, if  "  imperious  necessity"  and  Mr.  Monroe's 
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continental  policy  are  to  be  tortured  out  of  shape 
as  pretexts  to  cover  it,  may  I  ask  who  can  lift  the 
veil  of  the  future,  and  say  how  impoverished  we 
shall  be  to  sustain  long  and  wasting  wars?  Before 
England  releases  her  right  to  Canada,  if  the  chances 
of  war  should  beat  us  back  from  "  our  bold  and 
bloody  track,"  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  of  Napo- 
leon's perishing  legions  from  Moscow  foreshadow 
a  frightful  waste  of  life.  If  even  we  succeed,  how 
many  of  our  countrymen  shall  sleep  in  death  with 
Wolfe  and  Montgomery,  or  their  bones  bleach 
upon  the  plains  of  Abraham,  or  be  rattled  by  the 
wild  wolves  in  the  frozen  forest  of  Canada,  be- 
fore that  success  is  consummated?  If  Jamaica 
and  Cuba  are  to  be  had,  like  the  "French  in  St. 
Domingo,  how  many  of  our  men  are  to  rot,  even 
before  death,  by  the  putrid  diseases  of  the  climate? 
and  how  long  will  it  take  to  beat  down  that  old 
Spanish  pride  that  warred  seven  centuries  against 
the  Moors?  And  then  what  benefit  to  us  to  acquire 
the  conquests  of  distant  countries  and  impraciica- 
ble  people?  The  non  intervention,  peaceful  policy 
— conservative — careful  of  our  own  people,  the 
Washingtonian  policy  as  to  foreign  matters,  is 
ours.  As  to  domestic  questions,  to  the  people, 
and  the  people's  representatives,  whom  it  rightful- 
ly belongs,  is  given  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
internal  policy.  The  ingulfing  maelstrom  of  Exec- 
utive power  and  influence  that  threatens  to  swal- 
low up,  with  more  than  Ottoman  despotism,  all 
the  powers  and  coordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  stopped,  and  the  Government 
brought  back  to  its  ancient  Republican  tact. 

What  platform  of  principles  can  a  patriot  more 
desire  than  this? 

Tlie  Federal.  Censlitution,  our  charter  of  union  and 
liberty,  administered  by  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  General  Taylor;  not  the  edicts  oi'  an  irresponsible 
convention,  giving  out  dogmas  as  a  second  dispensation 
superior  to  the  Constitution. 

For  domestic  policy,  the  interests,  the  intelligence, 
the  patnotism  of  the  Jtmerican  people,  expressed  and 
carried  out  through  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembled;  Executive  power,  in  its  kingly  advance 
of  royalty  and  prerogative  to  Federalism  consolida- 
ted into  a  vast  despotism,  checked;  the  arts  of  peace 
cultivated;  education,  the  improvement  of  our  in- 
ternal resources  and  condition  improved;  and  in- 
,  duslrial  and  mechanical  pursuits,  in  all  their  rami- 
fications, not  reftof  their  labors  to  sustain  a  splendid 
elective  monarchy. 

For  our  foreign  rtlutions,  "the  Washingtonian  plat- 
form'''— "  no  entangling  alliances,  no  standing  on 
foreign  soil" — our  country  as  it  is — let  that  be  our 
motto. 

And  in  that  country,  and  for  our  people,  let  our 
rulers  exert  their  patriotism.  Sir,  are  the  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  and  like  thoroughfares  to  be  choked  by 
enags,  and  our  people  to  dig  canals  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Teiiuantepec,  or  send  explorations  to  the  Dead 
Sea  "  to  fish  up  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for  annex- 
ation ?"  Are  our  vessels  to  rot  for  want  of  harbors, 
our  produce  for  want  of  transportation,  heavy  tax- 
ation to  arrest  the  education  and  advancement  of 
our  youth  that  survive  the  conscriptions  and  levies 
for  wa.'sting  foreign  war?  The  indefinite  extensi- 
bility of  our  federative  system,  I  believe  to  be 
Utopian  and  visionary.  It  is  true,  steam,  by  its 
wonderful  agency,  has  annihilated  time  and  space, 
atid  the  knowledge  of  events  now,  instead  of  trav- 
elling like  waves  from  a  pebble  tossed  in  water, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph,  is  instantaneous,  ubi- 
quitous. Distant,  however,  from  each  other,  of 
diverse  institutions,  being  under  different  latitudes, 
not  one-tenth  or  twentieth  of  the  country  settled, 
too  distant  on  our  borders  now  from  our  Govern- 
ment here  to  be  heard  by  it,  or,  I  fear,  feel  affec- 
tion for  it,  I  desire  no  more  incongruous  elements 
— legions  of  Indians — the  hybrid  and  mongrel  pop- 
ulation of  the  States  of  Mexico,  or  Canadians,  by 
compulsion  or  choice  brought  into  our  copartner- 
ship, our  Confederacy,  when  your  constituents  and 
mine  can  but  lose  by  the  association.  "Roma  ruit 
suis  viribus,"  and,  as  said  of  her,  so  speaks  the 
voice  of  history  in  reference  to  all  other  widely- 
extended  governments.  She  was  a  Republic,  till 
aggrandizement  and  conquest  made  for  her  emper- 
ors; and  by  the  energetic  and  iron  force  of  their 
power  she  was  held  together  for  a  time.  The  Rus- 
sian empire  now  maintains  its  integrity,  not  by  the 
bonds  of  affection  and  love  for  the  Government, 
but  in  virtue  of  the  ties  and  fetters  forged  by  the 


bayonet  and  the  sword.  Are  we,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  all  history  pointing  to  the  chasm  ahead 
of  us,  to  run  the  same  course,  and  end  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  hope  of  the  human  family  as  to  a 
self-government  by  the  people,  by  falling,  from  the 
necessity  of  things,  into  a  strong  imperial  power, 
consolidating  and  embracing  all  power  here  and  in 
our  President  ?  Heaven  forefend  the  calamitous 
day  that  shall  witness  our  squalid, -beggared,  tax- 
ridden  people,  like  oppressed  Ireland  or  Poland, 
the  serfs  of  Russia,  or  the  laborers  of  England,  in 
toil  and  starvation  waste  their  lives  and  the  labor 
of  life  to  uphold  the  wars,  the  splendors,  the  ex- 
travagances of  a  haughty,  heartless  imperial  cen- 
tral government.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bright  side  of  all  these 
reflections  I  foresee  in  the  election  of  General  Tay- 
lor to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation.  The 
country  is  deeply  and  gratefully  indebted  to  him. 
The  strongest  reason  I  hear  urged  against  him  is, 
that  he  is  not  a  party  man.  I  admire  him  because 
he  is  not  an  ultra  party  man.  Parties  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  country.  Washington  had  no  party 
— Monroe  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  party.  Party 
is  not  necessary  for  the  administration;  for  even 
that  feeble  and  corrupt  man,  .Tohn  Tyler,  by  the 
aid  of  a  corporal's  guard  of  conscientious  patriots, 
carried  on  the  Government  so  commendably,  that 
even  a  great  party  adopted  much  of  his  policy.  The 
minions  of  power,  demagogues,  they  who  would 
be  the  sycophants  about  the  footstool  of  a  throne, 
may  adjure  their  friends  by  party  ties,  invoke  the 
demon  of  party  strife,  may  congregate  to  a  Presi- 
dential election  as  to  an  unfraternal  foray  and  strife. 
But  I  hope  before  the  ides  of  November,  that  he 
who,  at  Fort  Harrison,  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in 
the  hammocks  and  everglades  of  Florida,  in  the 
chaparral  and  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  as  of- 
ten as  he  has  before  the  enemies  of  his  country 
wherevcr'he  has  met  them,  scattered  them  before 
him  like  chaff  before  the  win3,  may,  like  a  con- 
suming fire  among  stubble,  rid  the  land  of  ultra 
partisans,  and  once  more  every  patriot,  for  many  a 
sunny  and  halcyon  day,  may  look  out  upon  his 
counivy  fixed,  defined,  peaceful,  and  send  up  in  his 
morning  orisons  and  evening  vespers  the  aspira- 
tion, "  Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable." 

APPENDIX. 

Letter  from  General  Taylor  to  Captain  Mlison. 

Baton  Rouge,  .dpril  22,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  My  opinions  have  recently  been  so  often  mis- 
conceived and  luisreprefeitted,  that  J  deem  it  due  to  niyself, 
if  not  to  my  friends,  to  nialte  a  lirief  exposition  of  Iheni  upon 
the  topics  to  vvhicli  y<jii  liave  called  my  attention. 

I  have  consented  to  tlie  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  1  liave  frankly  avowed  my  own  distrust 
of  my  fitness  for  that  hi;;h  station  ;  but  having,  at  the  solicit- 
ation of  many  of  my  countrymen,  talten  my  position  as  a 
candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrender  that  position 
until  my  friends  manliest  a  wish  that  I  should  retire  fV(Jin 
it.  I  will  then  most  gladly  do  so.  I  have  no  private  pur- 
poses to  accomplish,  no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no  ene- 
mies to  punish — nothing  to  serve  but  my  country. 

I  liave  Ueeii  very  often  addressed  by  letter,  and  my  opin- 
ions have  been  asked  upon  almost  every  qunstion  that  might 
occur  to  the  writers  as  aflfecting  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try or  their  parly.  1  have  not  always  responded  to  these 
inquiries,  for  various  reasons. 

X  confess,  whilst  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  which 
will  regulate  my  political  lite,  I  am  nut  sulHciently  familiar 
with  all  the  minute  details  of  political  legislation  to  give 
solemn  pledges  to  exert  my  influence,  if  I  were  President, 
to  carry  out  this  or  uefeat  that  measure.  I  have  no  con- 
cealment. I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  would  not  readily 
proclaim  to  my  assembled  countrymen;  hut  cuide  impres- 
sions upon  matters  of  policy,  vvliich  may  be  right  to-day  and 
wrong  to-morrow,  are,  perhaps,  not  the  best  lest  of  titness 
for  office.  One  who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges  can- 
not be  confided  in  merely  on  account  of  them. 

I  will  proceed,  however,  now  to  respond  to  your  in- 
quiries: 

First.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  often  said — I  am  a  Whig, 
but  not  an  ultra  Whig.  If  elected,  I  would  not  be  the  mere 
Presiuent  of  a  party.  I  would  endeavor  to  act  independent 
of  party  domination.  I  should  feel  bound  to  administer  the 
Government  iintrammeled  by  party  schemes. 

Second.  The  veto  power.  Tlie  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Executive  to  interpose  his  veto  is  a  high  con- 
servative power,  but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress. 
Indeed,  1  have  thought,  that  for  many  years  past,  the  known 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Executive  have  exercised  undue 
and  injurious  influence  upon  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government;  and  for  this  cause  I  have  thought  our  sys- 
tem was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change  from  its 
true  theory.  The  jiersonal  Oidnions  of  the  indivi4lual  who 
may  happen  to  occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control 
the  action  of  Congrens  upon  queilions  of  domestic  policy;  iwr 


mi^ht  his  objections  to  lie  interposed  where  questions  of  coiisli- 
tntional  poirer  have  been  settled  by  the  various  deparimenls  of 
Government  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 

Third.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
improvements  of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  har- 
bors, the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried 
out  by  the  Executive. 

Fourth.  The  Mexican  war.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  peace.     My  life  has  been  devoted  to  arms ;  yet 

I  look  upon  war,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum.-tances, 
as  a  national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compatible  with  na- 
tional honor.  The  principles  of  our  Government,  as  well  as 
its  true  polinj,  are  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  other  na- 
tions, and  tlie  dismemberment  of  other  countries,  by  cun- 
qucst.  In  the  language  of  the  great  Washington,  "  Why 
should  wp  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground.'"  In 
the  Mexican  war,  our  national  honor  has  been  vindicated — 
amply  vindicated;  and,  in  dictating  terms  of  (>eaee,  we  may 
well  afford  to  be  forbearing,  and  even  magnanimous,  to  our 
fallen  foe. 

These  are  my  opinions  upon  the  subjects  refeired  to  by 
you;  and  any  reports  or  publications,  written  or  verbal, 
from  any  source,  differing  in  any  essential  particular  fron» 
what  is  here  vvrilten,are  unauthorized  and  nntrue. 

I  do  not  know  that  f  shall  again  write  upon  the  subject  of 
national  politics.  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combi- 
nations, no  intrigues.  If  the  American  people  have  not 
confidence  in  me,  they  ought  nm  to  give  me  their  suffrages, 

II  they  do  not,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me 
when  I  declare  I  shall  be  content.  I  am  too  old  a  soldier 
to  murmur  against  such  high  authority. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 
To  Captain  J.  S.  Allison. 


THE  LATE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  C.  W.  CATHCART, 

OF  INDIANA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jjugust  3,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army- 
Mr.  CATHCART  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  this  late  hour  of  this  remark- 
ably long  session,  I  take  the  floor,  very  sensibly 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  manifest  im- 
patience felt  whenever  the  peril  of  the  infliction  of 
a  speech  hangs  over  us;  but  time  and  again  have 
I  in  vain  struggled  for  the  privilege  of  saying  the 
most  of  that  which  I  have  now  to  say;  and  1  am 
unwilling  to  forego  my  right  of  making  such  re- 
marks as  a  just  understanding  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant topics  which  we  have  had  under  consider- 
ation may  seem  to  require.  Detached  and  discon- 
nected my  remarks  must  necessarily  be.  I  shall 
drop  "  here  a  line  and  there  a  line,"  leaving  it  for 
those  who  may  listen  to  me  to  make  the  propei" 
application. 

Suffer  me,  first,  to  refer  to  the  discussion  upon 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  and  allude  to  the  lec- 
ture read  to  us  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  for 
our  want  of  patriotism  in  not  voting  for  their  bant- 
ling. Great  patriotism  was  claimed  by  my  col- 
league [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith]  for  the  Whig  parly, 
because  they  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill  allu- 
ded to,  after  having  shaped  it  to  suit  their  own 
views;  and  bitter  were  the  denunciations  thrown 
upon  the  Democratic  party,  because,  after  you 
had  made  various  amendments  to  the  bill,  (our 
votes  being  recorded  against  them,)  we  would  not 
turn  round  and  aid  you  in  passing  it;  and  we 
had  the  farce  enacted,  of  a  Whig  majority  framing 
a  bill  and  attaching  its  most  obnoxious  features  to 
it  by  recording  their  names  upon  the  Journal  in 
their  favor,  and  then  unnaturally  deserting  their 
own  bantling,  and  suffering  the  wicked  "  Locofo- 
cos"  to  strangle  it.  But  when  you  found  that  yoa 
had  carried  the  joke  a  little  too  far,  visited,  no  doubt, 
with  feelings  of  compunction  at  your  own  parri- 
cidal course,  you  turn  round  and  say,  "  Oh,  we 
only  wanted  to  try  you  Locofocos,  and  see  if  you 
would  stop  the  wheels  of  Government  by  refusing 
to  vote  for  this  bill."  We  knew  you  too  well  to 
suppose  that  1/ow  would  let  this  bill  sink.  Why, 
sir,  it  contained  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
your  own  pay.  It  was  not  a  bill  to  provide  the 
ways  and  means  to  support  our  brave  troops  in  a 
foreign  land;  if  it  had  been,  we  would  have  come 
to  the  rescue;  we  knew,  while  we  could  not  de- 
pend on  you  to  vote  supplies  to  our  gallant  army 
engaged  in  a  just  war,  that  yet  this  bill,  cover- 
ing the  supplies  for  this  House,  was  perfectly 
safe  in  your  hands.  Wonderful  patriotism,  in- 
deed, in  my  colleague  [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith]  to  vote 
for  his  own  rations,  when  he  could  refuse,  as  I 
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shall  presentlv  show — when  he  could  vote  against 
purchasinf  grave-clothes  for  the  gallant  dead,  or 
medical  aid  to  the  gallant  survivors  of  our  brave 
army!  Wonderful  patriotism,  indeed,  which  is 
illustrated  in  time  of  peace  by  voting  supplies  to  the 
well-fed  civil  functionaries  of  the  Government,  our 
precious  selves  among  the  number,  and  yet  could 
have  the  hardihood  in  time  of  war  to  refuse  even 
straw  to  the  dying  soldier  to  lie  upon,  the  healing 
balm  or  cooling  draught  to  his  parched  lips,  or  the 
necessary  grave-clothes  for  his  decent  interment ! 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  too,  [IVIr.  Bar- 
row,] took  us,  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
roundly  to  task,  for  not  voting  for  tliis  Whig  om- 
nibus bill,  embracing  so  many  items  of  internal 
improvement,  and  every  thing,  as  to  render  a  de- 
scriptive title  impossible.  And  he  gravely  informed 
the  country  that  one  fact  would  prove  conclusively 
the  patriotism  of  the  Whig  party,  and  that  was, 
that  no  bill  whatever  had  passed  this  House  this 
session  without  the  aid  of  that  party.  Curious 
discovery,  and  worthy  of  a  political  Newton,  that 
in  a  House  where  you  Whigs  have  a  majority, 
some  of  you  have  voted  for  every  bill  which  ob- 
tained a  majority!  After  this,  no  one  surely  can 
doubt  the  patriotism  of  the  Whig  party. 

My  colleague  entertained  the  House  by  sending 
a  vei'y  small  book  to  the  Chair  to  be  read — (Gen. 
Cass's  letter  declining  to  go  to  Chicago.)  Now,  lam 
free  to  admit,  that  this  was  a  verxj  small  affair,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  gentleman's  exam- 
ple; but  could  1  believe  such  puerility  in  place, 
small  indeed  would  be  the  volume  which  would 
comprise  the  tangible  evidences  of  the  opinions  of 
the  gentleman's  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  not 
only  upon  this,  but  upon  all  other  questions;  and 
how  miserablethiseffortatridiculecomingfrom  that 
quarter,  whose  candidate  shuns  o/<  avowal  of  polit- 
ical opinion!  The  most  Lilliputian  edition  of .  a 
blank  book  would  contain  all  the  known  senti- 
ments of  General  Taylor  upon  the  grave  political 
measures  which  have  divided  the  parties  of  this 
country.  And  yet  my  colleague  could  complain 
of  the  brevity  of  General  Cass's  letter  to  a  friend, 
declining  an  invitation  to  attend  a  convention,  upon 
the  subject-matter  of  whose  deliberations  his  opin- 
ions and  his  acts  were  subject  of  notoriety. 

My  colleague  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  seen  proper  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Henry  Clay — with 
what  taste  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  I  will  say, 
that  1  see  a  very  great  difference  in  the  men,  and 
in  their  positions.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  made  by 
the  Democratic  party,  while  Mr.  Clay  made  the 
Whig  party.  Mr.  Van  Buren  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
we,  who  made  him,  had  a  right  to  unmake  him. 
Can  you  say  as  much  for,the  Whig  party?  Where 
has  Henry  Clay  failed  you  ? — he  who  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  you?  I  ask  you,  where  are 
hisshortcomings?  Nowhere; and lyoit  knotvit — and, 
knowing  it,  you  cast  him  off,  and  seek  for  your 
candidate,  not  a  firm,  preeminent  Whig  civilian,  not 
a  Whig  military  chieftain — but  a  military  chief- 
tain, and  nothing  else.  If  you  had  desired  the  first, 
there  v/as  Clay;  if  you  wanted  the  second,  there 
■was  Scott;  but  as  you  wanted  the  last,  you  took 
Taylor.  What  a  lesson  to  young  Whigs,  to  incul- 
cate political  fidelity,  may  be  found  in  your  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay! 

After  this  digression,  I  shall  now  go  on  with  the 
remarks  which  1  desire  to  submit  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  committee,  my  purpose  being  to  vin- 
dicate the  party  with  which  I  am  connected  from 
some  of  the  charges  which  are  so  vehemently 
made  against  us  by  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
While  I  believe  most  conscientiously  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Whig  party  who  voted  for  the  war 
bill  of  May,  1846,  and  who  now  declare  that  they 
voted  a  lie  !  are  mistaken,  and  that  their  party  zeal 
outruns  their  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  yet  I  shall 
not,  by  any  elaborate  argument,  drawn,  as  it  might 
be,  from  the  history  of  our  Mexican  difliculiies, 
attempt  the  justification  of  the  President,  and  of 
the  course  of  the  party  which  elected  him  and  sus- 
tained him  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  I  prefer  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  our  country  and  of  the  party 
which  now,  by  accident,  is  in  the  minority  in  this 
House;  and  this  mode  is,  in  showing  up  some  of 
the  positions,  contradictory  in  themselves,  which 
are  assumed  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.     Tlie 


rectitude  of  a  position  may  as  well  be  shown  by 
the  discrepancy  of  the  various  assumptions  brought 
forward  by  its  opponents,  as  by  reasoning,  even  in 
the  most  logical  manner,  from  the  premises  upon 
which  it  is  founded;  for  it  may  well  be  argued, 
that  if  positions,  irreconcilable  in  themselves,  and 
which  would  almost  imply  moral  obliquity  in  those 
who  use  them,  are  brought  forward  for  a  common 
purpose,  the  object  at  which  they  aim  is  impreg- 
nable to  the  assaults  of  truth. 

I  have  been  amused  with  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  other  side  as  to  the  cause  of  this  Mexican 
war,  and  the  dissertations  upon  the  various  heads 
under  which  gentlemen  have  prosecuted  their  in- 
quiries. We  have  had  the  remote  and  the  proxi- 
mate cau^;  and  some  gentlemen,  more  learned 
than  the  rest,  have  given  us  the  '^ casus  belli,"  and 
the  "causa  causarum.'''  With  all,  there  would 
have  been  no  war  without  annexation;  with  some, 
"annexation  icas  loar;"  with  others,  annexation 
was  an  innocent  thing  in  itself,  and  did  not  neces- 
sarily produce  war!  All  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side — even  those  who  say  that  annexation 
was  war,  or  that  war  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  annexation — concur  in  denouncing  the  march 
of  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  unnecessary, 
unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  that  this  move- 
ment brought  on  the  war.  They  present  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  admitting  themselves  wrong,  for 
the  sake  of  proving  the  President  so! 

But,  sir,  to  the  searcher  after  truth,  causes  will 
be  found  to  have  been  at  work  which  necessarily 
tended  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  us  and 
the  people  of  Mexico,  and  which  would  have  done 
it,  even  had  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
closed  her  doors  against  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union.  Those  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  reckless  banditti,  who  assumed 
to  rule  the  Mexican  populace — a  sister  Republic, 
as  it  has  been  more  fondly  ihan  wisely  termed; 
rather  a  den  of  pei^fidious,  blood-thirsty,  military 
usurpers,  having  no  ennobling  trait  to  boast  of, 
cowering  under  the  frowns  of  England,  and  writh- 
ing under  the  lash  of  France,  and  only  pertina- 
ciously trampling  upon  our  rights  because  of  our 
known  aversion  to  war,  and  our  character  for 
patience  and  long-suffering;  and  sustained,  too,  in 
their  insolent  course,  by  the  leading  presses  of  a 
great  party  among  us,  which  always  stand  ready 
to  make  common  cause  with  any  foreign  country 
with  whom  we  have  a  controversy.  Power  in 
Mexico  has  been  almost  universally  in  the  hands 
of  mercenary  military  leaders — (a  Republic  she 
has  been  called!) — a  pitiful  military  despotism,  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  comparison  with  the  regency  of 
Algiers  than  to  our  form  of  government.  With 
an  army  costing  her  if,8,000,000  per  annum,  in  time 
of  peace,  (in  1840,)  when  her  whole  civil  admin- 
istration only  cost  ^4,000,000,  or  half  as  much! — 
what  sort  of  a  republic  is  this  ? 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  our  joint  resolutions  in- 
viting the  annexation,  Mexico  had  recognized  the 
independence  of  Texas,  provided  she  would  not 
unite  herself  with  any  other  nation.  Of  course  her 
objection  was  to  a  union  with  us.  Do  you  believe 
she  was  sincere?  What  says  Brantz  Mayer,  in 
his  work  on  Mexico?  "The  lessons  of  chicanery 
'  and  corruption  taught  to  its  colony  by  Old  Spain 
'  — through  her  injustice  and  oppression — became 
'  a  principle  of  action,  and  duplicity  was  raised  to 
'  the  rank  of  a  virtue.''  In  the  armistice  which 
was  entered  into  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  one 
of  the  terms  of  which  was  a  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence, there  were  questions  enough  left 
open — among  the  rest,  the  very  question  of  bound- 
ary, about  which  she  would  not  even  treat  with  us — 
to  have  furnished  her  with  pretexts  for  a  dozen 
wars;  and  who  believes  that,  in  the  agreement 
which  she  entered  into  with  Texas,  her  object  was 
anything  more  than  to  defeat  annexation  at  that 
time?  And  believing,  as  we  may  naturallj  suppose 
she  did,  that  the  Whig  party  was  coming  into 
power  in  the  United  States — which  she  knew  was 
inimical  to  annexation,  and  friendly  to  her — who 
believes  that  this  was  anything  more  than  one  of 
her  characteristic  tricks,  and  that  she  intended 
ultimately  to  assert  her  claim,  by  force  .of  arms, 
to  Texas,  and  to  the  whole  of  it?  To  believe  that 
such  was  not  her  intention,  would  argue  that  she 
preferred  fighting  Texas  backed  by  the  power  of 
this  Confederacy,  to  engaging  her  single-handed; 
and  that  she  regarded  her  plighted  word:   assump- 


tions equally  unfounded  and  untenable.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  Whig  party  had  come  into  power  in 
1844,  and  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  desire  of  a 
kindred  people  to  return  to  the  old  family  fold, 
and  Mexico  had  commenced  again  her  ruthless 
warfare,  sending,  as  she  did,  at  the  head  of  her 
armies,  one  of  the  mostcruel  of  her  petty  tyrants — 
a  wretch,  who  could  satiate  his  vengeance  by 
such  pitiful  and  disgusting  malignity  as  the  broil- 
ing of  the  heads  of  his  enemies  in  oil, — think  you, 
sir,  that  we  of  the  great  West  would  have  permit- 
ted the  reenactment  of  the  scenes  of  the  Goliad 
and  Alamo?  Think  you,  sir,  that  your  great 
captain,  had  he  been  at  the  head  of  this  Govern- 
ment, could  have  restrained  the  bold  and  ardent 
population  of  the  West?  No,  sir,  no!  We  would 
have  scorned  and  despised  the  craven  spirit  which 
would  have  tied  our  hands;  and  every  bold  spirit 
in  the  great  valley  would  have  seized  his  rifle,  the 
use  of  which  he  knows  so  well,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  waters,  upon  the  banks  of  which  his 
humble  cabin  had  been  reared  by  his  own  hard 
hands,  we  would  have  formed  a  torrent  as  irresist- 
ible as  the  father  of  waters  himself;  and,  bursting 
over  the  barrier,  would  have  swept  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Mexico  from  the  face  of  God's  earth. 
Talk  to  our  western  people  about  laws  of  neutral- 
ity, when  a  nation  of  barbarians,  which  .sets  all 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature's  God  at  defi- 
ance, are  about  cutting  the  throats  of  our  brethren 
and  their  helpless  families!  Sing  psalms  to  a  dead 
horse,  will  you  ? — ^you  had  about  as  well ! 

The  President  did  wrong:,  we  are  told,  in 
ordering  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
march  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
ordered,  and  was  unjust  towards  Mexico.  What 
says  the  Constitution  ?  "The  United  Slates  shall 
'  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republi- 
'  can  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
'  of  them  against  invasion,  and  *  *  *  against 
'  domestic  violence."  And  again:  "He  [the  Pres- 
'  ident]  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
'  executed." 

You  will  here  see  that  the  power  to  repel  inva- 
sion and  to  suppress  insurrection,  are  granted  to 
the  President  by  the  same  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  yet,  the  party  which  could  shout  hosan- 
nas  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  using  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  put  down  an  upheaving  of  a  portion 
of  our  own  people,  whose  object  was  peacefully 
to  obtain  the  exercise  of  a  right  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  every  freeman,  that  of  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  rulers,  are  ready  to  consign  to  perdi- 
tion Mr.  Polk  for  exercising  the  power  granted  by 
the  same  clause,  to  prevent  an  invasion  attempted 
by  the  most  villanous  collection  of  murderous 
scoundrels  who  were  ever  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a  civilized  army.  So  praiseworthy  was  the 
interference  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  Rhode  Island 
difficulties  considered  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  I  think  I 
may  say  it  was  the  only  act  in  the  performance  of 
which  the  former  of  those  gentlemen  was  sustained 
by  the  latter,  after  he  had  refused  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  him  as  the  great  Whig  organ. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Clay  says  in  his  celebrated 
Raleigh  speech,  delivered  in  April,  1844: 

"There  is  one  prominent  and  characteristic  difierence 
between  the  two  parties  which  eminently  distinguishes 
them,  and  which,  if  there  were  no  other,  would  be  sufficient 
to  decide  my  judgment,  and  that  is,  the  respect  and  defer- 
ence universally  displayed  by  the  one,  and  the  disres;ard  and 
contempt  exhibited  by  the  oilier,  to  the  Constituiion,  to  the 
laws,  and  to  public  authority.  In  a  country  where  a  free 
and  self  government  is  established,  it  should  be  the  pleasure, 
and  it  is  the  hounden  duty  of  every  citizen  to.stand  by  an<l 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  support  the  public 
authority." 

"  In  an  arbitrary  and  absolute  government,  the  subject  may 
have  some  excuse  for  evading  the  edicts  and  ukases  of  the 
monarch,  because  they  are  not  only  promulgated  without 
consulting  his  will,  but  sometimes  against  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people.  In  that  species  of  government,  the 
power  of  the  bayonet  enforces  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the 
law.  With  a  free  people,  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  their 
laws,  ought  to  supply,  in  a  prompt  atid  voluntary  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  public  authority,  a  force  more  pe.ieeful, 
more  powerful,  and  more  reasonable  than  any  derivable 
from  a  mercenary  soldiery."   ■ 

"  It  is  far  from  my  intention  or  desire  to  do  the  least  injus- 
tice to  the  party  to  which  I  ara  opposed,  hut  I  think  that  in 
asserting  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  par- 
ties, which  I  have  done,  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  facts,  to 
spmeof  which  only,  on  this  occasion,  can  I  refer,  and  these 
shall  all  be  of  a  recent  nature." 

"  In  intimate  connection  with  this  case,  the  si)bject  of 
Dorrisni  may  be  noticed.  .*****  Tlie  Whigs 
everywhere,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  have-disapproved  and  con- 
demned the  movement  of  Dorr.  It  has  been  far  otherwise 
with  our  opponents.    *    *    *    *    You  can  readily  compre- 
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hcnd  and  feci  what  would  be  the  effects  and  consequences  of 
Doriism  here  at  the  Soutli,if  Dorn»ni  were  predominant." 

What  a  rebuke  is  here  pronounced  upon  his 
own  parly  for  their  course  during  this  war!  Per- 
mit me  to  repeat  a  portion  of  this  speech: 

"  With  a  free  people,  the  fact  that  the  Imvx  are  their  laws, 
ought  to  supplti,in  a  prompt  and  noluntary  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  public  authority,  a  force  more  peaceful,  more  power- 
ful, and  more  reasonable  Uian  any  derivable  from  a  merce- 
nary soldiery." 

How  have  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
complied  with  this  injunction  .'  After  voting  for  the 
■war  bill,  preamble  and  all,  you  justify  yourselves 
by  denouncing  the  preamble  as  false,  while  you 
declare  that  the  body  of  the  bill  was  such,  that  you 
were  so  anxious  to  vote  for  it,  that  you  were  will- 
ing to  swallow  the  lie  contained  in  the  preamble. 
Thus  the  body  of  the  bill  was  not  only — to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Clay — your  "  laws,"  to  be  sus- 
tained by  "  a  prompt  and  voluntary  rally,"  but  it 
was  doubly  so  by  having  had  your  voles  recorded 
in  its  favor. 

The  war  bill  placed  the  whole  army,  navy,  vol- 
unteers, and  militia  of  the  Union  at  the  command 
of  the  President;  authorizing  him  to  call  out  vol- 
unteers alone  to'the  number  of  50,000,  to  complete  al  1 
the  public  armed  vessel.s,  to  purchase  and  arm  any 
number  of  steamboats  and  merchant  vessels,  and 
appropriated  $10,000,000  "  to  prosecute  said  war 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination." 

You  cannot  cover  up  your  real  object  in  voting 
for  this  war  bill,  by  saying  that  your  object  was 
to  rescue  General  Taylor — the  veil  is  too  thin.  I 
will  read  from  the  speech  of  the  gentleinan  from 
Massachusetts,  now  in  the  chair,  [Mr.  Hudson,] 
delivered  on  this  floor  on  the  14th  of  May,  1846, 
the  day  following  that  on  which  the  war  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President: 

"  But  he  denied  that  the  bill  passed  the  other  day  was  to 
rescue  General  Taylor's  army  from  immediate  impending 
peril;  and  he  referred  to  dates,  to  the  calls  upon  the  Execu- 
tives of  Texas  and  of  Louisiana  for  volunteers,  &c  ,10  show 
that  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  army  were  about  to  embark, 
and  that  their  fate,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  have  been 
sealed  long  before  any  supplies  under  the  bill  of  Congress 
could  reach  them.  U  was  not,  therefore,  to  supply  the  army 
in  its  exigency  that  that  bill  had  been  passed,  but  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President  .50,000  men  and  $10,000,000,  to 
prosecute  a  war  and  to  chastise  Mexico." 

Bysaying  that  the  war  was  unnecessary,  unjust, 
and  unconstitutionally  begun, and  that  thepreamble, 
"  Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Government  and 
the  United  Stales,"  was  untrue,  a  pretty  predica- 
ment, religiously,  morally,  and  politically,  you 
place  yourselves  in! — that  of  voting  a  "  lie"  for 
the  sake  of  prosecuting  an  unjust,  unnecessary,  and 
unconstitutional  war! 

You  may  prefer  that  position;  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste;  but  1  declare  that  1  would  infi  ' 
nitely  prefer  to  be  numbered  among  the  fourteen  ' 
who  voted  against  the  bill.  I  admire  and  adopt 
the  remark  which  I  find  reported  in  a  speech  pur- 
porting to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Senate  by  a 
Whig,  [Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland:]  "  The  war 

*  is  just,  because  she  (Mexico)  commenced  it.  It 
'  does  exist  by  her  act,  and  so  help  me   God,  but  for 

*  that  conviction,  as  I  reverence  truth  and  detest  false- 
'  hood,  I  would  never  have  voted  for  the  act  of  13th 
'J»/fl!/,  1846.'' 

But  it  appears,  after  all,  that  if  the  President 
could  only  have  found  where  that  line  was  in  the 
"  stupendous  desert"  which  divided  Texas  from 
Mexico,  you  of  the  Whig  side  of  the  House 
would  have  sustained  him  in  ordering  General 
Taylor  to  toe  that  mark.  Now,  if  General  Taylor, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  light  which  the 
President  had,  superadded  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
there  and  upon  the  ground,  with  his  scientific  offi- 
cers, &c.,  could  not  make  this  discovery,  how  can 
-  you  find  so  much  fault  with  the  President — es- 
pecially as  you  have  yourselves  been  reenacting 
for  a  year  the  game  of  your  childhood,  "  hunt  the 
slipper,"  and  are  just  as  \iiise  as  you  began  ?  And 
why.'  Because  the  line  was  not  there,  but  was 
exactly  where  General  Taylor  found  it  at  the  Rio 
Grande.  All  his  despatches,  where  his  locality 
was  defined,  as  I  have  told  my  constituents  an 
hundred  times,  were  superscribed  "  Texas,"  until 
he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  The  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  east  bank  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  was 
given  up  by  the  armies  of  Mexico  to  those  of 
Texas  several  limes  by  their  retreat  across  it,  and 
sanctioned  more  than  once  by  stipulation  between 
tlie  contending  forces.     1  will  refer  to  the  agree- 


ment by  which  Santa  Anna  saved  the  remnants  of 
his  army  and  his  life,  when  he  abandoned  the 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  to  the 
military  possession  of  Texas,  and  would  ask,  can 
evidence  be  more  clear,  that  he  gave  up  the  pos- 
session of'lhe  country  to  the  Rio  Grande.  And  this 
kind  of  possession  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
by  which  Texas  held  the  very  site  upon  which  her 
Capitol  was  built. 

Though  Texas  had  laid  a  claim  to  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  throughout  its 
entire  length,  yet  you  find  no  attempt  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  possession  of  the  upper  portion  of 
that  country  until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war;  and  when  our  armies  marched  to  that  country, 
you  find  our  officers,  in  their  despatches  dated  from 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  invariably  call- 
ing the  country  "New  Mexico,"  as  you  find  Gen- 
eral Taylor  calling  the  country  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nueces  (which  is  a  short  river) 
"Texas."  There  is  much  force  in  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Trist  to  the  Mexican  commissioners;  I  only 
pretend  to  give  its  substance:  that  as  Texas  claimed 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Mexico  to  the  Sabine,  and 
as  the  question  had  been  referred,  by  the  compact 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States,  to  the 
treaty-making  power  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  as  Mexico  refused  to  treat  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  would 
be  exercising  an  excessive  assumption  of  power 
in  himself  defining  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries;  and  that  hence  he  was  compelled  to  rest 
the  question  of  boundary  where  Texas  had  placed 
it.  This  the  President  felt  bound  to  do;  and  in 
practically  carryina:  his  views  into  execution,  he 
selected  General  Taylor,  who  was  a  willing  in- 
strument; so  willing,  indeed,  that  he  not  only 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  President,  but  went 
beyond  them  in  enforcing  the  blockade  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  to  the  in- 
structions and  his  acts.  In  flie  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  General  Taylor  of  the  13th  of 
January,  1846,  he  says: 

"  Should  you  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  have,  in  common  with  Mexico,  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  (Itio  Grande,)  it  is  probable  that  Mexico 
would  interpose  resistance.  You  will  notattempt  to  enforce 
this  right  without  further  instructions." 

But  General  Taylor  saw  proper  to  enforce  not 
only  the  common  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  but  absolutely  blockaded  it.  In  his 
letter  of  April  23,  1846,  General  Taylor  says: 

"On  the  17th  instant,  Lieutenant  Renshaw,  of  the  navy, 
warned  off  two  American  sch()oners,  about  to  enter  the  river 
with  provisions."  *  *  *  "  I  trust  that  my  course  in  this 
matter  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  department.  It  will,  at 
any  rate,  compel  the  MeTicniis  either  to  uHthdraw  their  army 
from  Matamoros,  where  it  cannot  be  subsisted,  or  to  asstcme 
the  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  river." 

And  this  very  att,  according  to  on?-  of  the  de- 
nouncers of  the  President,  was  war.  So  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fisher]  emphatically  said; 
and  he  censured  the  President  for  approving  the 
act.  General  Taylor  acted  with  becoming  spirit 
in  this  matter,  as  he  has  throughout,  for  which  he 
well  deserves,  and  has  received,  and  will  continue 
to  receive,  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his 
country.  I  cite  but  one  transaction  out  of  many, 
to  prove  that  General  Taylor  was  no  laggard  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  Government — to 
prove  that  his  heart  was  in  the  job;  and  not  to  at- 
tempt, as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now  in  my 
eye,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  charged  upon  this  side  of 
the  House,  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 
movement  to  the  Rio  Grande  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  brave  old  General.  In  having  acted  well 
his  part,  the  General  has  won  laurels  enough, 
without  your  attempting  to  rob  the  Executive  of 
his,  by  denying  him  his  proper  share  of  the  honor 
of  having  vindicated,  by  his  direction  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  army,  not  only  the  honor'  of  the  coun- 
try, but  his  own  character  for  prudence  and  saga- 
city. But  what  right  has  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  constitute  himself  the  especial  guardian 
of  the  honor  of  General  Taylor?  Where  was  he 
when  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  in  this  House 
under  which  it  was  proposed,  and  under  which 
General  Taylor  was  afterwards  made  major  gen- 
eral, the  President  having  before  exhausted  his 
power,  under  the  laws  in  existence,  in  promoting 
him?  By  turning  to  the  Journal,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  voted  against  the  bill.  Where  was  he  when 
the  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  army  and  of  volunteers,  for  the 


year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," was  upon  its  passage,  upon  that  day  to 
^which  he  so  often  alludes — the  day  upon  which 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  fought  and  won — 
and  in  alluding  to  which  he  says,  "  But  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  our  country  was  there,"  *  *  » 
"guarding  the  fortunes  of  her  most  favorite  son  ?" 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  after  voting  for  a  proviso — a 
proviso  at  least  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  pro- 
viso to  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  General  Taylor, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much — to  the  bill 
which  was  the  first  offered,  and  which  declared 
that  no  territorial  indemnity  should  be  demanded 
of  Mexico,  and  which  failed — disgusted,  I  suppose, 
he  left  the  House,  as  I  do  not  find  his  name  again 
recorded,  though  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called 
three  times  more  upon  the  bill.  And  what  was 
the  character  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ? 
Let  me  read  from  the  act  (for  the  purchase  of)  the 
necessary  articles  for  the  interment  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers:  "For  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  discharged  soldiers  who  may  be  landed 
at  New  Orleans,  or  other  places  within  the  United 
States,  so  disabled  by  disease  or  by  loounds  received  in 
the  service  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  to  their  homes, 
and  for  forwarding  destitute  soldiers  to  their 
homes,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars."  "  Pay  of 
volunteers,  under  act  of  13th  May,  1846,"  being 
in  part  the  very  men  who  fought  this  very  battle. 

And  now,  let  me  ask,  what  thanks  has  that  gen- 
tleman to  expect  from  General  Taylor,  who  would 
not  have  been  in  command  at  Buena  Vista,  could 
his  wishes  have  prevailed — having  voted  against 
the  bill  under  which  General  Taylor  was  given  the 
necessary  rank  to  entitle  him  to  command  the 
army  ?  or  what  from  Che  brave  boys  who  were  in 
the  ranks,  when  he  was  not  mindful  enough  of 
their  interests  as  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  pass  a  bill 
which  provided  in  part  for  their  pay  and  for  their 
comfort  when  they  returned,  sick  and  wounded,  to 
the  shores  of  their  country  ?  And  if  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  it  is  only  by  saying  that  he  had  more 
faith  in  the  action  of  the  Democracy  of  this  House, 
on  that  day,  than  he  h^  in  his  own  political  friends, 
that  he  can  justify  his  absence;  for  about  one-half 
of  his  party  present  voted  against  the  bill,  inclu- 
ding all  three  of  the  gentlemen  ivho  icere  the  candidates 
of  his  patriotic  party  for  the  Speakership  at  the  present 
session,  (Messrs.  Winthrop,  Vinton,  and  C.  B. 
Smith.)  Where  was  the  great  love  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  far  our  brave  army,  upon 
that  memorable  day,  when  the  compact  lines  of  the 
Mexican  army  were  bearing  down  in  their  mis- 
placed confidence,  and  in  the  insolence  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  upon  our  handful  of  brave 
soldiers  upon  the  yilains  of  Buena  Vista?  Their 
bowels  of  compassion  were  in  a  desperate  conges- 
tion— suflfering  under  what  we  farmers  would  call 
the  "dry  murrain" — voting  against  "aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  very  men  upon  whose  prowess,  on  that 
day,  they  now  depend  to  furnish  them  with  an 
available  candidate  for  the  Presidency  !  If  their 
votes  had  prevailed,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  bodies  of  the  gallant  dead  who  fell  at  Vera  Cruz, 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Molino  del  Rey,  at  Chapulte- 
pec,  at  the  Garita,  and  the  hundred  other  places 
where  their  deeds  have  thrown  such  a  halo  of  glory 
around  the  arms  of  the  United  States  ?  Left  to  the 
charity  of  their  comrades  for  their  winding-sheets, 
(refused,  in  the  words  of  the  act  itself,) — "  theneces- 
sary  articles  for  their  interment.'''  You  the  especial 
custodians  of  the  honor  of  the  army,  who  would 
leave  the  bodies  of  the  gallant  dead  to  wither  and 
to  perish,  debarred  of  the  rights  of  decent  burial, 
in  a  foreign  land! — the  gallant  soldier,  dying  in 
sustaining  the  honor  of  his  country;  his  only  pall 
the  raven 's  wing;  his  requiem,  the  discordant  notes 
of  the  obscene  bird  ! 

I  well  remember  having  heard,  diiring  the  last 
session  of  the  last  Congress,  a  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  compare  the  conduct  of  the 
opponents  of  this  war  to  that  of  the  noble  spirits 
in  the  British  Parliament  during  the  war  of  our  In- 
dependence, whose  generous  souls  and  love  of  lib- 
erty induced  them  to  take  part  with  the  oppressed 
and  suffering  colonies. 

Will  it  be  denied  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
others  o-aveus  "aid  and  comfort?"  jVnd  if  the  com- 
parison is  just,  as  drawn  by  yourselves,  why  lash 
yourselves  with  an  impotent  fury  while  digesting 
the  remarks  of  the  President? 
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What  did  Mr.  Polk  say? 

"The  war  has  been  represented  as  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary, and  as  one  of  asgression  on  our  part  upon  a  weak  andv 
injured  enemy.  Such  erroneous  views,  though  entertained 
by  but  few,  have  been  widely  and  extensively  circulated, 
not  only  at  home,  but  have  been  spread  throughout  Mexico 
and  the  whole  world.  A  more  effectual  means  could  not 
have  been  devised  to  encourai^e  the  enemy  and  protract  the 
war  than  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  tiieir  cause,  and  thus 
give  them  '  aid  and  comfort.'" 

Is  not  every  word  here  uttered  true.'  How  else 
could  eighty-five  American  citizens  have  given  half 
the  aid  and  comfort  to  Mexico  that  you  have,  in 
voting  in  your  places,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  holding  the  purse-strings  of  the 
nation,  "that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally begun  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Why,  modern  science,  with  all  its  ingenuity,  has 
failed  to  invent  arms  or  engines  of  destruction 
which,  placed  in  your  hands,  would  have  made 
you  as  efficient  in  giving  "aid  and  comfort"  to  the 
Mexicans,  as  the  mere  record  of  that  vote!  The 
fire  which  burns  with  an  unquenchable  blaze,  the 
arrow  dipped  in  the  most  subtle  poison,  Colt's 
revolver,  the  Paixhan  gun,  or  even  Bragg's  bat- 
tery, manned  by  you,  and  directed  against  your 
countrymen  in  Mexico — all  these  would  have  been 
as  trifles  compared  to  the  influence  of  that  vote  in 
its  tendency  to  prevent  an  honorable  peace.  Was 
it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  Mexico,  seeing  you 
have  done  so  much  for  her  in  "the  green  leaf," 
would  hope  moi-e  from  "  the  dry?"  She  has  always 
looked  upon  the  Whig  party  as  friendly  to  her; 
you  said  so  yourselves;  you  said,  some  of  you, 
that  you  are  even  willing  to  give  back  all  her  terri- 
tory to  her,  and  to  pay  her,  l)esides,  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Nearly,  if  not  all  of  you  have  said 
you  would  take  none  of  her  territory,  and  would 
at  once  have  called  home  our  conquering  legions. 
You  have  by  accident  obtained  a  majority  in  this 
House;  you  spoke  confidently  of  obtaining  the 
whole  control  of  the  Government  in  a'short  time; 
and  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  often  hope  misleads 
the  judgment,  can  we  doubt  that  Mexico  saw  in 
your  advent  to  power  the  fruition  of  all  her  inso- 
lent demands;  and  that  she  was  induced  to  maintain 
the  war  at  every  sacrifice,  expecting  that  better  day 
when  she  could  treat  with  a  Whig  administration  ? 

You  would  succeed  better  in  obtaining  the  good 
opinion  of  the  honest  voters  of  the  country,  by  ac- 
knowledging that  your  motive  was  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  Mexico;  for  if  a  tithe  of  what  you  said 
was  true,  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  with 
which  you  charged  the  Democratic  party  with 
treating  her,  she  ought  to  have  had  aid  and  comfort; 
and  so  far  from  yo'ur  being  fit  subjects  of  denuncia- 
tion on  that  account,  you  would  stand  upon  a 
prouder  eminence-  than  a  Chatham  or  a  Camden, 
and  deserve  to  have  your  brows  encircled  with 
never-fading  laurels.  Better,  far  better  had  you 
put  in  the  plea  of  justification,  than  to  deny  the  fact. 

I  have  heard  many  amusing  attempts  to  convict 
the  President  of  giving  the  enemy  "aid  and  com- 
fort,'' because  he  ordered  the  commander  of  the 
squadron  to  suff'erSanta  Anna  to  pass  into  Mexico. 
Now,  setting  aside  the  question  whether  it  was 
possible  to  prevent  him — which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
very  problematical,  as  Paredes,  after  we  had  pos- 
session of  Vera  Cruz,  not  only  passed  the  squad- 
ron, but  went  through  the  city — let  us  see  if  there 
was  not  great  reason  to  anticipate  that  Santa  Anna's 
return  would  cripple  and  disorganize  the  armies  of 
Mexico.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  nothing  to  lose, 
at  least  such  was  a  fair  inference. 

The  manifesto  of  the  army  of  the  reserve  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  of  December  14,  1845,  in  virtue  of 
which  Paredes  deposed  Herrera,  says — 

"That  it  [Herrera's  administration]  sou(;ht  to  get  rid  of  a 
war,  necessary  and  glorious  in  itself,  by  concessions  injuri- 
ous to  the  national  dignity ;"  *  *  *  *  "that 
it  had  repeatedly  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the  army  to  march 
upon  Texas;"  *  *  *  "  that  it  had  admitted  a 
Co.MMissiONER,  With  whom  it  was  endeavoring  to  arrange 
for  the  loss  of  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  ;"  *  *  "that 
it  had  allowed  a  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
set  foot  in  the  country  and  reside  in  the  capital  with  a  view 
to  bargain  for  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the  coun- 
try." 

This  was  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  at  Tampico,  December  20,  1845, 
supporting  the  movement  at  San  Luis  Potosi: 

They  declare  that  "the  Government  has  given  unequivo- 
cal proof  that  it  does  not  wish  to  make  a  campaign  against 
Texas,  thus  opposing  itself  to  the  wisliesof  the  nation,  and 


that"    *     *     "it  is  treating  with  the  United  States  for  the 
sale  of  the  territory  of  Texas." 

Now,  this  was  the  party  in  power;  and  I  would 
ask  if  there  was  any  reason  to  anticipate  evil,  by 
admitting  Santa  Anna,  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  the  enemy  of  Paredes?  Let  me  show  you 
how  the  admission  of  Santa  Anna  was  viewed  by 
some  of  your  own  party.  I  read  from  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  of  the  13th 
February,  1847,  [Mr.  Hudson:] 

"  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  his  report  rec- 
ommending the  war  of  1813,  places  the  sending  a  British 
agent  here,  in  time  of  peace,  to  foment  discontf-nt  and  to 
produce  disunion,  among  the  greatest  insults  and  grossest 
outrages  of  which  a  nation  could  be  guilty.  And  yet  the 
President  of  the  United  States  virtually  confesses  that  he 
iias  been  guilty  of  a  similar  outrage  against  a  sister  Kepub- 
lic.  The  President  informs  us  that  on  the  13th  of  May  last, 
the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared  against  Mexico, 
he  gave  orders  to  Commodore  Conner  to  let  Santa  Anna 
pass  though  the  fleet  into  Mexico,  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
produce  discord  and  revolution,  which  might  prove  benefi- 
cial to  us.  *  *  *  So  that  it  appears  that  the  President, 
through  his  agents,  had  been  plotting  with  the  treacherous 
Santa  Anna  to  revolutionize  a  country  with  which  we  were 
at  peace — had  been  guilty  of  an  outrage,  such  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn declared  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war." 

The  President  is  here  accused  of  "  plotting  with 
the  treacherous  Santa  Anna  to  revolutionize  Mex- 
ico."    Strange  aid  and  comfort,  this! 

I  regret  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  [Mr.  R. 
W.  Thompson,]  as  I  desii-ed  to  call  his  attention, 
and  that  of  the  committee,  to  the  following  para- 
graph, which  I  will  read  from  his  speech,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer: 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  they  had  been  told  by 
gentlemen  on  this  floor  that  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  Mr.  Slidi'll  justified  the  movement. 
There  was  something  exceedingly  singular  in  that  part  of 
the  history  of  our  country.  If  he  understood  it,  it  was  this  : 
Our  Government  learned,  through  Mr.  Black,  our  consul, 
that  the  Mexican  Government  would  receive,  not  an  envoy 
extraordinary,  but  a  commissioner.  Such  a  commissioner 
never  was  sent;  but  an  envoy  extraordinary  was  sent.  That 
minister  was  Mr.  Slidell^who  went  to  Mexico  and  present- 
ed his  credentials.  He  was  not  received  by  the  administra- 
tion of  Herrera.  The  refusal  to  receive  him  was  communi- 
cated to  this  Government  in  a  letter  of  the  date  of  the  27th 
December,  which  was  not  received  here  until  the  23d  Jan- 
uary— ten  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  order  of  the  13th 
January  to  General  Taylor." 

Here  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  blame  the  President  for  having  sent  an 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Mexico,  instead  of  a  com- 
missioner; and  upon  this,  predicates  a  charge  of 
want  of  sincerity  in  Mr.  Polk's  assertion,  that  he 
desired  to  maintain  peace.  It  is  not  disputed  by 
any  that  Mexico  agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner 
to  settle  all  the  matters  in  dispute  between  us;  but 
because  the  President  sent  Mr.  Slidell,  calling  him 
an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, with  exactly  the  same  powers  which  he 
would  have  had  as  commissioner,  he  is  charged 
with  purposely  seeking  a  rupture.  Now,  it  has 
been  proved  that  Herrera's  administration  admit- 
ted that  they  only  caviled  about  these  words, 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  war  feeling  among  the 
people,  or  rather  the  army,  to  seek  a  pretext  to 
refuse  accrediting  Mr.  Slidell.  They  not  only  ob- 
jected to  his  being  a  minister  instead  of  a  commis- 
sioner, but  they  objected  (going  behind  his  com- 
mission) that  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  last  ground  of  objection,  no  one  will  deny, 
was  a  mere  pretext.  I  shall  not  call  up  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  often  adduced  upon  this 
point,  but  will  only  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  pronunciamento  of  the  army  which  placed 
Paredes  in  power,  dated  December  14, 1845,  which 
complains  of  Herrera's  administration,  in  one  place, 
"  that  it  had  admitted  a  commissioner,  with  whom 
it  was  endeavoring  to  arrange,"  &c.;  and,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  pronunciamento,  speaking 
of  the  admission  of  the  same  man,  (Mr.  Slidell,) 
you  will  find  the  following:  "  that  it  had  allowed 
a  plenipotenlia7-y  of  the  United  States  to  set  foot  in 
the  country,"  &c.  Let  me  ask  of  every  honest 
man,  who  will  read  this  document,  written  at  the 
instigation  of  Pai-edes,  and  under  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  displacing  Herrera,  whether  it  does  not 
furnish  the  clearest  testimony  that  the  Mexicans 
viewed  the  distinction  between  commissioner  and 
plenipotentiary  as  being  immaterial  in  point  of 
fact?  Indeed,  here  they  are  used  as  synonymous 
terras  in  a  grave  state  paper.  Can  evidence  'be 
clearer  that,  in  their  diplomacy,  the  distinction  was 
drawn  to  cover  up  their  violated  faith,  in  refusing 
to  accredit  our  minister  of  peace  after  having 
agreed  to  receive  him  ?    I  think  my  colleague  will 


find  the  Yankees  at  least  as  shrewd  as  the  Mex* 
ican  army  was  in  detecting  that  this  diplomatic 
ruse  of  the  Mexican  minister,  and  of  the  Whig 
party  here,  was  founded  on  "  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference." 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Thoimpson]  denounced  the 
President's  declarations  that  he  was  desirous  to 
maintain  peace  with  Mexico,  as  insincere;  and 
boldly  charged  him  with  having  ordered  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Taylor  on  the  13th  January, 
1846,  when  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
minister,  Mr.  Slidell,  would  be  received  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Mexican  Government;  and  dwelt 
with  particular  emphasis,  and  much  seeming  de- 
light upon  his  conviction  of  the  President  of  this 
basest  of  all  crimes — an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
American  people  into  the  support  of  an  unjust 
war.  And  what  was  the  evidence  which  he  ad- 
duced? I  read  from  his  speech  again  :  "The  re- 
'  fusal  to  receive  him  (Mr.  Slidell)  was  communi- 
'  cated  to  this  Government  in  a  letter  of  the  date  of 
'  27th  December,  and  was  not  received  here  until 
'  the  23d  January — ten  days  after  the  issuance  of 
'  the  order  of  the  13th  January  to  General  Tay- 
'  lor.''  What  are  the  facts  ?  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  called  the  attention 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Thompson]  to  the  following, 
being  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Slidell: 

"P.  S.  December  18,  1845.  At  the  moment  I  am  about  to 
close  this,  I  obtained  the  dictamen  of  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, published  in  the  '  Siglo.'    I  sod  you  the  paper." 

Now,  this  "  Siglo"  was  a  Mexican  newspaper, 
and  the  "  dictamen"  published  in  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Council  not  to  accredit  Mr.  Sli- 
dell; and  thus  furnished  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  being  accredited.  If  my 
colleague  had  been  as  partial  to  the  perusal  of 
Mexican  papei-s  as  our  soldiers  in  Mexico  say  the 
people  there  are  to  his  and  other  Whig  speeches, 
he  would  not  have  committed  this  blunder.  But 
there  was  no  occasion  to  have  dipped  into  the 
Caslilian  to  have  known  the  purport  of  the  article 
in  the  "  Siglo." 

If  my  colleague  had  not  been  in  such  hot  haste 
to  convict  the  President,  he  would  have  found 
published  in  the  same  document  which  contained 
the  allusion  to  the  "Siglo,"  the  letter  from  the 
Mexican  minister  (dated  December  11, 1845)  to  the 
Council,  wherein  the  Council  is  called  upon  to 
sustain  him  in  rejecting  Mr.  Slidell;  and  which 
letter  drew  from  the  Council  the  dictamen  which 
was  published  in  the  "Siglo"  newspaper.  And 
thus  vanishes  info  thin  air  the  foundation  for  the 
grave  charge  against  Mr.  Polk. 

I  will  briefly  allude  to  one  other  matter  of  com- 
plaint which  is  brought  forward  by  my  colleague: 
that  the  officer  in  command  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
had  licensed  several  gaming-houses.  He  calls  it 
"a  monopoly."  I  may  infer  from  that,  that  he 
goes  for  free  trade,  at  least  as  far  as  dice  and  cards 
are  concerned:  or  am  I  to  understand  that  the 
Mexican  laws  and  customs  should  have  been 
abolished?  Now,  if  they  had  been  abolished,  the 
same  cry  of  usurpation,  of  unconstitutional  power, 
would  have  been  heard  as  was  raised  when  a 
civil  code  was  proposed  in.  California  and  New 
Mexico.  Frame  a  new  code  for  any  portion  of 
Mexico,  and  we  are  charged  with  trampling  upon 
the  Constitution.  Let  the  old  laws  of  Mexico 
stand,  and  we  are  charged  with  corr^ipting  their 
morals  !  The  truth  is,  my  friends,  (on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,)  you  are  so  hard  to  please  that 
you  are  hardly  worth  pleasing!  The  Mexican 
laws  authorized  these  gaming-houses,  and  all  that 
our  officers  did,  was  to  assume  the  use  of  the 
license  money  for  our  brave  troops,  instead  of  suf- 
fering it  to  go  to  sustain  the  cut-throat  guerrillas  of 
Mexico. 

I  have  before  said,  that  in  the  movement  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  General  Taylor  was  no  laggard,  and 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  job;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  whom  I  see  in  his  seat,  [Mr.  Goggin,] 
and  of  the  committee,  to  a.  brief  extract  from  his 
speech.  I  read  from  the  Congressional  Globe,  page 
279:  "  It  was  said  that  General  Taylor  advised  the 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande. "  And  then,  as  evidence 
to  disprove  this  assertion,  the  gentleman  read  certain 
extracts  fronri  the  letters  of  General  Taylor,  which 
I  will  also  quote  from  his  speech: 

"General  Taylor  wrote,  under  date  of  August  15th,  1845: 
( Nor  do  I  fear  tliat  the  reported  concentration  of  troopj  at 
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Mfitamoros  is  for  any  purpose  of  inva^ion.'  Fie  (Mr.  G.) 
read  extracts  from  oiher  lelters  of  General  Taylor,  all  an- 
noiificiiig  ihat  everylliing  was  quiet  at  the  Rio  Graiiile,  and 
ascribing  ttie  rumors  and  '  exagserated  accounts  of  Mexican 
preparations  to  resist  our  advance,  if  not  indeed  to  attempt 
an  invasion  of  Texas'  'to  personal  interests  connected  with 
the  stay  of  the  artny  here,'  and  expressing  a  hope  '  (.kat-they 
v-ill  receive  no  attention  at  the  War  Department.'  This  was 
the  language  (said  Mr.  G.)  of  a  patriot,  *  "  *  *  who 
would  not  involve  his  country  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  any 
laurels  which  he  might  thereby  hea[)  on  his  own  brow." 

In  this  flattering  view  of  Old  Rough  and  Ready, 
notwithstanding  his  itijustice  to  the  Indiana  volun- 
teers, I  conciii-  mo.st  heartily,  for  we  have  every 
evidence  that  General  Taylor  did  not  look  upon  his 
advance  as  being  calculated  to  precipitate  a  war. 
But  for  what  were  these  quotations  made  from  the 
General's  correspondence?  They  were  made  by 
the  gen tlenaan  from  Virginia  to  prove  that  General 
Taylor's  advice  was  in  opposition  to  a  forward 
movement  to  the  Rio  Giande;  and  any  one  read- 
ing tiie  quotations  and  the  context  in  his  speech  is 
led  irresistibly  to  the  belief  that  such  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman.  Furthermore,  from  the 
particular  emphasis  laid  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia upon  the  extract  from  Geneial  Taylor's  let- 
ter, where  Ite  expresses  the  hope  "  that  they  will 
receive  no  altention  at  the  War  Department''' — allu- 
ding to  the  rM»io«  before  mentioned — the  presump- 
tion is  strong,  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  those 
rumors  were  of  a  character  to  induce  a  forward 
movement,  and  that  General  Taylor,  in  expressing 
the  hope  "  that  they  will  receive  no  attention  at  the 
War  Department,"  evinced  an  opinion  hostile  to 
the  advance,  notwithstanding  he  (General  T.)  at- 
tributed them  "  to  personal  interests  connected  with 
the  stay  of  the  army  here,"  meaning,  of  course,  Cor- 
pus Chnsti.  These  very  letters  of  General  Tay- 
lor prove  the  very  opposite  of  the  deductions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

What  are  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  very  letter 
from  which  these  extracts  are  made  .'  The  letter 
is  dated  one  month  and  three  days  after  tlie 
date  of  the  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in- 
structing General  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  I  will  now  read  from  the  letter,  and  /will 
be  careful  to  give  such  portions  as  will  honestly 
show  the  intention  of  the  writer: 

"  I  have  informed  (says  General  Taylor)  the  Commodore 
that  I  am  about  to  move  to  tlie  Rio  Grande."  *  *•  *  "We 
shall  be  able  to  commence  the  movement  about  the  first  of 
March."  "  Many  reports  will  doubtless  reach  the  depart- 
ment, giving  exaggerated  accounts  of  Mexican  preparations 
to  resist  our  advance,  if  not,  indeed,  to  attempt  an  invasion 
of  Texas.  Such  reports  liave  been  circulated  even  at  this 
place,  and  owe  their  origin  to  personal  interests  connected 
with  the  stay  of  the  army  here.  I  trust  they  will  receive  no 
attention  at  the  War  Department.  From  the  best  information 
I  am  able  to  obtain,  and  which  L  deem  as  authentic  as  any, 
I  do  not  believe  our  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
will  be  resisted.  The  army,  however,  will  go  lully  prepared 
for  a  state  of  hostilities,  should  they  unfortunately  be  pro- 
voked by  the  Mexicans." 

Every  right-minded  man  must  see  that  the  infer- 
ence which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [iMr. 
Goggin]  has  drawn  from  this  letter,  is  not  only 
unsustained  by  it,  but  is  in  direct  conflict  with  its 
letter  and  its  s|iirit. 

So  far  from  being  unwilling  to  advance,  General 
Taylor,  apprehensive  that  the  rumors-  of  the  col- 
lection of  a  large  force  on  the  Rio  Grande  might 
cause  uneasiness  at  the  War  Department,  and,  per- 
haps I  may  add,  cause  a  countermand  of  the  order 
to  advance,  takes  the  inost  efliectual  means  to  quiet 
any  fears  of  the  safety  of  the  army,  by  saying, 
"such  reporls  have  been  circulated  even  at  this 
place,  and  owe  their  origin  to  personal  interests  con- 
nected ivith  the  slay  of  the  army  here."  Now,  what 
is  the  plain  meaning  of  this.''  Is  it  not  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Corpus  Christi,  enamored  with  the  glorious 
pickings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages resulting  to  their  "personal  inteiests"  from 
the  establishment  of  a  great  military  encampment 
near  their  town,  were  so  anxious  for  "  the  stay  of 
the  army"  there,  that  they  wei-e  circulating  re- 
ports havirjg  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  the 
advance  of  the  army;  and  hence  General  Taylor 
says:  "  I  trust  they  will  receive  no  attention  at  the 
War  Department.''' 

This  is  the  letter  which  is  brought  forward  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  President  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House;  and  yet  this  very  letter,  so  far 
as  the  opinion  of  General  Taylor  can — and  I  ad- 
mit it  is  entitled  to  very  great  weight — sustains 
the  President  in  all  those  movements  near  the 
Rio  Grande  which  are  condemned  as  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  tliis  "  miserable  war,"  as  it  is  called, 


which,  by  the  by,  has  had  the  eiTect  of  making 
every  patriotic  American  citizen  so  proud  of  his 
country,  and  has  taught  the  envious  monarchies  of 
Europe  "to  stand  frotn  under." 

The  letter  proves  that  General  Taylor  did  not 
consider  his  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  an  act  of 
hostility  to  Mexico;  and  he  must  have  considered 
it  so,  if  he  believed  that  the  country  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  was  Mexican  terri- 
tory; or  else  you,  of  the  Whig  party,  must  con- 
sider hiiTi  as  ignorant  of  international  law  bs.  to 
quote  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, (Gov.  Brown,)  you  seem  to  consider  him 
of  geography,  in  calling  this  country  Texas,  when 
you  say  it  is  Mexico.  The  words  of  the  letter 
are:  "The  army,  however,  will  go  fully  prepared 
for  a  state  of  hostilitie.=!,  should  they  unfortunately 
be  provoked  by  the  Mexicans." 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a  brief  extract 
frorn  General  Taylor's  letter  to  General  Ampudia, 
dated  "Camp  near  Matamoros,  Texas,  April  12, 
1846:"  "  I  regret  the  alternative  which  you  off'er, 
'  but  at  the  same  time  wish  it  understood  that  1 
'  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such  alternative,  leaving 
'  the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  com- 
'  nience  hostilities." 

In  his  letter  to  our  Adjutant  General,  from  the 
same  place,  General  Taylor,  (April  26, 1846,)  after 
mentioning  the  attack  made  upon  Captain  Thorn- 
ton and  company,  says:  "  Hostilities  may  now  be 
considered  as  commenced." 

Your  own  witness  convicts  you — I  will  not  say 
of  mendacity,  as  the  gentleman  from  Geoigia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  said  of  the  President — but  of  a  most 
unfortunate  perversion  of  facts,  and  blundering 
attempts  at  conclusions  totally  unwarranted  by  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  saw  the  proceedings  of 
the  Taylor  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  an  issue  is  attempted  to  be  made  by  Whis: 
leaders  upon  the  ground  alofle  of  "availability," 
while  the  consideration  of  Whig  measures  is  es- 
chewed as  involving  no  principle;  and  when  I  also 
saw  in  the  paper  which  publishes  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting  (the  Courier  and  Enquirer)  a  letter 
in  which  the  following  remarkable  pa.ssage  appears: 
"  Whether  to  put  up  a  man  who  has  been  run  so 
'  often  as  Clay  has,  and  whose  circumstances  are 
'  those  of  Clay,  would  not  be  very  hazardous  to 
'  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Whig  party.' — I,  sir, 
'  am  of  that  opinion," — I  must  admit  I  was  struck 
with  profound  surprise. 

After  placing  myself  in  a  proper  position,  by 
saying  that  I  have,  from  the  commencement  of 
my  political  career,  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
Whis  party,  and  have,  with  all  my  power,  op- 
posed JVIr.  Clay's  aspirations  to  the  Presidency — 
my  zeal  sharpened  by  his  uncompromising  hostil- 
ity to  the  best  interests  of  the  settlers  upon  the 
frontier,  among  whom  my -lot  was  cast;  and  after 
saying,  that  should  he  be  again,  as  he  may  be  yet, 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  as  I  have  done  I 
expect  to  do  again,  or,  in  other  words,  give  him 
the  same  energetic,  bold,  but  I  trust  I  may  say 
frank  opposition, — I  trust,  after  saying  all  this, 
that  I  will  not  be  accused  of  afTecting,  in  what  I 
shall  say,  any  solicitude  in  his  behalf. 

But  a  Whig  says  that  the  nomination  of  Henry 
Clay  "  would  be  very  hazardous  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Whig  party;"  and  the  Whig  party  have  en- 
dorsed it.  Well  may  he  exclaim,  "God  save  me 
from  my  friends!"  I  have  always  thought  and 
said,  that  you  were  a  party  of  expedients;  that 
your  principles  consisted  in  what  you  deeined  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  loaves  and  fishes.  But  I 
never  expected  to  live  to  see  the  declaration  made 
by  a  Wh'ig,  and  to  see  you  acting  upon  it,  "  that 
the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  was  hazardous  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Whig  party."  But  here  it  is, 
in  the  paper  of  Colonel  Webb,  the  very  godfather 
of  your  party — the  man  who,  calling  you  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country  to  the  baptismal  font, 
gave  you  a  name,  and  that  name  was  Whig!  But 
if  you  have  worn  threadbare  the  time-honored 
name,  and  it  will  no  longer  hide  your  nakedness, 
who  so  proper  as  the  old  high-priest  to  give  you  a 
second  sprinkling  of  the  waters,  to  transfer  your 
allegiance,  and  to  call  you  by  another  name — the 
Taylor  party.' 

But  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  was  hazard- 
ous to  the  integrity  of  the  Whig  party!  The  ob- 
ject of  almost  idolatrous  worship — the  man  whose 


beck  and  nod  has  been  received  by  his  party  with 
alinost  the  deference  due  to  a  command  from 
Heaven — he  who  has  been  more  than  a  host  to 
you — he  who  not  only  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
into  your  inanimate  nostrils,  but  who  alone,  of 
all  men,  has  been  able,  by  the  magic  of  his  voice, 
and  the  example  of  his  indomitable  energy,  lo  instil 
new  vigor  into  your  often  broken  and  dispirited 
ranks, — Henry  Clay,  the  embodiment  of  Whig 
principles — his  nomination  is  declared  by  a  Wliig 
to  be  "  liazardous  to  the  "integrity  of  the  Whig 
party!"  And  you  have  acted  upon  that  ]iresump- 
lion  !  Well,  truly  we  have  fallen  upon  strange  times  ! 
Think  you,  sir,  that  the  people  will  not  inquire 
into  this  movement.'  Tliink  you,  sir,  that  a  party 
which  repudiates  all  its  old  issues — bank,  tariff, 
and  everything  else,  and  takes  for  its  battle-cry  the 
mere  denunciation  of  the  Demo(;ratic  party  on  ac- 
count of  the  Mexican  war,  while  it  takes  a  general 
fresh  from  the  battle-field,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Roman,  Whijc] 
"  is  shaking  his  gory  locks  at  us,"  as  its  leader, 
can  hope  for  the  confidence  of  the  people  .'  Such  a 
party  may  call  "  spiiits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but 
the  more  they  call,  the  more  they  won't  come  ! 

The  very  end  and  object  of  the  war,  for  which 
the  present  Administration  was  contending — terri- 
torial indemnity  and  a  ti-eaty  of  ])eace — is  approved 
and  endorsed  by  General  Taylor  in  his  Gaines 
letter,  as  I  shall  presently  show;  and  yet  you 
Whigs,  with  easy  virtue,  giving  up  all  your  old 
principles,  and  raving  like  bedlam  against  the 
Democracy  for  sustaining  these  measures,  attempt 
to  seize  for  your  candidate  a  general,  who  not  only 
endorses  the  measures  you  condemn,  but  whose 
locks  have  becoiTie  "  gory"  in  fijjhting  for  it. 
In  the  Gaines  letter,  General  Taylor  says: 
"  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  carrying  the  war  beyond  Sal- 
tillo  in  this  direction."  *  *  *  "  1  shall  lose  no  time  in 
taking  possession  of  the  former" — meaning  Sallillo. 

Again,  General  Taylor  says: 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  on  my  operations  (as  previously 
stated)  beyond  Saltillo,  deeming  it  next  to  impracticable  to 
do  so.  It  then  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  judicious  course  (m  our 
part  would  be,  to  take  possession  of  the  line  we  would  ac- 
cept by  negotiation,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacifie,  and  occupying  the  same,  or  keep  what  we 
already  have  possession  of,  and  that,witli  Tampieo,  (which 
I  hope  to  take  in  the  course  of  next  month,  or  as  soon  as  1 
can  get  the  means  of  transportation.)  will  give  us  all  this 
side  the  Sierra Madre, and,  as  soon  as  I  occupy  S;iltillo,  will 
include  six  or  seven  States  or  Provinces — thus  holding 
Tainpico,  l/^ictoria,  Monterey,  Saltillo,  Monclovia,  Chihua- 
hua, (which  I  presume  General  Wool  ha-;  possession  of  by 
this  lime,)  Santa  F6,  and  the  Californias — and  say  to  Mexico, 
'  Drive  us  from  the  country.'  " 

A  pi-ecious  banner  you  throw  to  the  breeze,  with 
a  declai'ation  on  one  side  that  the  war  is  unjust  and 
unconstitutional,  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  all  ter- 
ritorial indemnity;  and  on  the  other,  as  your  candidate 
to  carry  these  great  principles  into  effect,  the  name  of 
the  brave  General  whose  locks  are  clotted  with 
gore,  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  your  own 
men,)  reeking  and  warm  from  the  battle-field,  where 
he  has  been  slaying  his  thousands  of  your  inno- 
cent Mexicans,  (for  if  the  guilt  is  as  you  say,  they 
must  be  innocent,)  and  whose  opinion  as  to  the 
measure  of  territorial  indemnity  only  embraces  a 
region  oufmeasuring  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
this  Confederacy,  and  a  boundary  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — lopping  off  from  Mex- 
ico not  less  than  half  of  her  territorial  possessions — 
and  going  far  beyond  the  treaty  line! 

With  your  "no-territory  "doctrine  for  the  North- 
east, that  land  which  has  always  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  freedom;  with  your  candidate  in 
the  brave  old  General  who  has  fought  for  and  won 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  fair  realms  which  he  says 
we  should  hold,  for  the  West  and  South, — you  flat- 
ter yourselves  that  you  can  easily  dupe  a  grateful 
people,  and  consuinmate  all  your  patriotic  inten- 
tions towards  your  country,  and  efl^ect  the  grfat  ob- 
jects of  all  your  efforts,  which  is,  to  obtam  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  Government,  that  you  may, 
satiate  your  ravenous  appetite  for  the  spoils  of 
office. 

Talk  about  putting  the  man  at  the  head  of  your 
party,  of  whom  you  were  so  jealous  but  two  brief 
years  ago,  that  you  would  refuse  him  a  commis- 
sion as  major  general,  and  who  was  placed  in  a 
position  to  make  himself  "  available,"  in  spite  of 
your  determined  hostility, — why,  the  idea  is  pre- 
posterous; and,  after  denouncing  the  war  in  which 
he  won  his  laurels,  attempt  to  creep  beneath  llieir 
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shade,  and  thus  obtain  office  "  under  false  pre- 
tences," argues  that  yon  feel  that  your  end  is 
nigh,  and  that  desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies;  and  that  with  you  the  "  integrity  of  your 
party  is  secondary  to  your  greediness  for  office." 
Truly  "  those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they 
first  make  mad;"  for  the  nomination  of  General 
Taylor  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  modern 
Whig  parly. 

a 
THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  A.  ROCKWELL, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June  27,  1848. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Expenditures  on  the  annual  report  and  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  ihe 
finances,  and  the  minority  report  of  the  same  committee  on 
the  same  subject,  as  the  business  in  order. 

Mr.  ROCKWELL,  of  Connecticut,  addressed 
the  committee  in  substance  as  follows: 

It  is  not  my  design  to  go  into  a  labored  discus- 
sion of  the  various  vexed  questions  which  have 
been  agitated  between  the  majority  and  minority 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  in  regard 
to  the  annual  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  necessary,  as 
the  matter  has  been  already  fully  examined;  but, 
in  view  of  the  report  made  to  this  House  by  the 
minority,  as  well  as  that  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  see,  in  the 
midst  of  this  vast  mass  of  figures,  what  the  result 
of  the  whole  actually  is. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  report  which  has 
been  here  submitted  by  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  a  document  authorized,  if  not  furnished, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  it  is  not  so, 
I  should  like  now  to  be  corrected  in  that  assump- 
tion. [Here  Mr.  R.  paused,  but  no  response  was 
given.]  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supposition  is 
correct,  I  should  like  gentlemen  to  say  so.  [Here 
he  paused  again,  but  no  answer  was  given.]  From 
what  has  transpired  here,  showing  that  the  report 
of  the  majority  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  so  long  a  time,  (some  weeks,  I  believe,) 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  substance  of  the  report 
of  the  minority  is  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  as  such  I  shall  treat  it. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  bare  statement  of 
facts:  and  I  invite  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  to  correct  me  as  I  go  along,  should  I 
fall  into  any  error. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  ask  this  House  to  re- 
member that  the  minority  report  does  not  show  that 
the  Secretary's  report  to  Congress  is  entirely  right 
upon  any  one  of  the  points  assailed  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee.  And,  further,  that  wherever 
there  exists  an  error  in  the  majority's  report,  there 
is  an  error  also  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  I 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do  witli  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  its  details,  I  am  concerned  only 

with  the  RESULT. 

1  shall  now  state  that  result  as  it  is  shown  by 
both  reports  fi-om  the  Committee  on  Public  Ex- 
penditures in  this  House,  and  by  the  speech  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
The  facts  I  shall  state  are  undenied  and  undeniable. 
1  shall  first  present  some  propositions  as  to  the 
mi.stakes  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
before  the  subject  had  been  reported  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures.  While  I  state 
them,  I  again  ask  any  one  of  the  committee  to 
correct  me  as  I  go  along.  Here  Mr.  R.  read  the 
following  items: 

1.  That,  from  the  first  three  pages  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  reference 
to  any  document  or  table,  there  was   a  manifest 

,mi.stake  of  over  $1,000,000. 

2.  This  error  was  an  erroneous  statement  of  the 
excess  of  expenditures  ovei"  receipts  to  that  amount. 

3.  That,  by  the  subsequent  official  statements 
of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  this  error  was 
acknowledged  to  be,  instead  of  about  $1,100,000, 
$1,401,900. 

4.  That  there  was  a  further  error  in  that  state- 
ment of  §135,000,  which,  being  corrected,  would 
show  the  amount  of  the  discrepancy  to  be  $1,536,- 
UOO. 


5.  That  the  statements  made  of  the  nature  of 
this  error  of  $1,401,900,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expendi- 
tures, do  not  agree,  and  that  no  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  either  the  ma.jority  or  minority  of  that 
committee  or  the  chairman  of  Finance,  to  show  that 
either  is  correct;  and  no  satisfactory  or  intelligent 
exposition  is  furnished  in  relation  to  this  serious 
amount. 

6.  That  the  Secretary,  in  his  report,  undertakes 
to  inform  Congress  of  the  amount  of  public  debt 
paid  during  the  year  ending  1st  December,  1847, 
and  in  his  report  he  refers  to  the  tables  appended 
to  the  report  as  giving  the  information.  In  one 
of  them  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  for  the  year 
was  $10,480,362  10,  principal  and  interest;  in  the 
other  it  is  stated  that,  for  seventeen  months,  in- 
cluding the  same  twelve  months  and  five  months 
in  addition,  the  whole  amount  of  public  debt  paid, 
both  principal  and  interest,  was  $9,261,259  08, 
being  less  in  seventeen  months  by  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  by  one  table,  than  in  twelve  months, 
a  part  of  the  seventeen,  by  another. 

7.  The  language  in  which  he  refers  to  these 
tables  is  as  follows,  on  the  10th  and  11th  pages  of 
his  report: 

"  Table  E  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  and  in- 
terest paid  from  1st  December,  1846,  to  1st  December,  1847, 
including;  the  reimhursement  of  treasury  notes  under  acts 
prior  to  act  of  2ad  July,  1846  ;  under  act  of  92(1  July,  1846, 
and  underact  of  28th  January,  1847,  amounting,  in  principal, 
to  the  sum  of  $9,046,.511  85,  and  in  interest  to  |:1,433,850  29. 

"Table  Q,  exhibits  the  yearly  payments  on  account  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  from  1791  to  1847, 
both  inclusive." 

These  are  the  two  tables  between  which  the  dis- 
crepancy appears. 

8.  That  from  no  quarter  has  any  information 
been  given  of  the  true  amount  of  public  debt  paid 
during  that  year. 

9.  That  these  erroi^s  and  discrepancies,  with  but 
one  exception,  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  tables 
specifically  referred  to  in  his  report  and  appended 
to  the  same,  and  to  discover  that  they  were  errors 
did  not  require  any  examination  of  books  or  pa- 
pers beyond  those  in  his  possession  and  accom- 
panying his  report. 

10.  That  the  acknowledged  error  of  $6,915,078 
in  the  actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  was  not  an  error  in  any  table 
accompanying  the  Secretary's  report,  or  any  table 
whatever.  The  amount  was  correctly  stated  in 
the  table  B,  accompanying  the  Secietary's  report, 
being  one  single  item  in  a  very  short  table;  and 
the  error  was  in  an  abstract  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures on  the  first  three  pages  of  the  report  itself, 
and  nowhere  else;  and  if,  in  relation  to  these  errors, 
the  Register  or  clerks  are  responsible  for  the  re- 
port itself,  and  the  incorrect  use  of  the  materials 
thus  clearly  presented,  they  are  in  fault,  otherwise 
not. 

I  again  call  the  notice  of  gentlemen  to  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states  the 
amount  of  public  debt  paid  during  the  year  ending 
December  1,1847, in  twelve  months, at$I0,480,362 
10,  principal  and  interest;  and  that  the  amount  of 
public  debt  paid  in  seventeen  months,  viz:  the 
same  twelve  months  and  five  more  besides,  is 
$9,261,259  08. 

I  want  any  gentleman  here  present  to  say  how 
it  happens  that  the  amount  paid  in  twelve  months 
is  in  one  place  stated  at  ten  millions,  while  in 
another  place  the  amount  paid  in  seventeen  months 
(including  the  same  time)  is  nine  millions.  Will 
any  gentleman  of  the  committee  or  any  other  gen- 
tleman explain  this?     [Here  Mr.  R.  paused.] 

I  get  no  answer.  And  I  see  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  bring  in  a  voluminous  document  contain- 
ing a  vast  confused  mass  of  figures  than  to  give  a 
definite  answer  to  a  plain  and  tlistinct  question  on 
a  single  point  in  the  Secretary's  report. 

There  is  not  a  line  in  this  statement,  not  one  of 
these  propositions,  which  refers  to  anything  ob- 
scure, or  which  could  only  be  learned  by  search- 
ing in  the  books  of  the  public  offices;  they  are 
plain,  glaring  facts,  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
Secretary's  own  report,  or  the  tables  accompany- 
ing it,  and  referred  to  by  him,  and  one  other  state- 
ment of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

So  much  for  these  errors  in  the  Secretary's  re- 
port, as  originally  submitted. 


And  now  in  regard  to  the  errors  in  the  Secre- 
tary's report  and  the  accompanying  tables,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures. 

It  is  rather  an  amusing  affair  that  the  minority 
of  the  committee  should,  in  a  somewhat  supercil- 
ious way,  charge  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Strohm]  with  a  gross  want  of  information 
in  relation  to  matters  of  finance,  and  that  this 
should  be  done,  too,  by  the  gentleman  fronri  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.'BEDiNGER,]  whom,  with  all  due  regard 
for  his  ability  and  eloquence,  I  had  not  supposed 
was  peculiarly  entitled  to  call  my  worthy  and  hon- 
orable friend  to  account  on  questions  of  that  kind; 
but  they  have,  it  seems,  deemed  it  in  ^ood  taste  to 
do  so.  What  reason  they  had  for  doing  this  will 
best  appear  from  comparing  the  results  of  their 
report  and  of  his.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  tabular  statement  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  [Mr.  R.  here  read  the  docu- 
ment B,  subjoined  to  this  speech.]  From  this 
statement  the  following,  amongst  other  facts,  ap- 
pear: 

1.  The  minority  of  the  committee  acknowledge 
that  the  tables  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  and  referred 
to  in  that  report  as  containing  a  true  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  finances,  are  wrong  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of 
July  22,  1846,  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1847,  to  the  amount  of  $691,900,  as  stated  by  the 
committee. 

2.  In  the  amount  of  stock  issued  under  the  act 
of  July  22,  1846,  previous  to  October  1,  1847,  the 
minority  of  the  committee  acknowledge  those  ta- 
bles to  be  wrong  to  the  amount  of  $604,350;  the 
majority  say  $852,050. 

3.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  of  1846,  avail- 
able on  the  1st  October,  1847,  the  minority  of  the 
committee  show  the  Secretary's  report  to  be  wrong 
to  the  extent  of  $1,296,450;  the  majority  state  the 
error  to  be  $1,546,150. 

4.  Both  branches  of  the  committee  agree  that 
the  report  was  erroneous  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  notes  and  loans  under  the  act  of  January,  1847, 
previous  to  October  1,  1847,  outstanding,  in  the 
sum  of  $709,800. 

5.  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  stock  issued  un- 
der the  loan  of  1847,  the  minority  say  that  the 
majority  made  a  mistake,  which  is  admitted,  of 
$557,900;  but  they  show  and  admit  that  the  report 
of  the  Secretary,  after  this  correction,  is  still  wrong 
to  the  extent  of  $595,456. 

6.  In  the  statement  of  the  available  means  under 
both  loans  on  the  1st  October,  1847,  the  committee 
say  the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  wrong  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,100,594;  the  minority  say  that  the  error 
is  $1,410,794;  and  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  chairman  of  Finance- say  the  error  is 
$1,401,900. 

7.  The  Secretary  says  that  the  de- 
ficiency is  $8,814,0.36  27 

The  committee  say  it  is 10,235,930  24 

The  minority  say  it  is 10,224,830  27 

Difference  between   Secretary  and 

committee $1,421,893  97 

Do.  betweenSecretaryand  minority    1,410,794  00 
Do.  between  committeeand  minority         11,099  97 

8.  In  addition  to  the  errors  in  the  Secretary's 
report,  pointed  out  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Expenditures,  and  confirmed  by 
the  minority,  are  the  following: 

In  amount  of  notes  issued  under  act  of  July,  1846, 
outstanding  1st  Dec,  1847 $178,150 

Amount  of  notes   outstanding  Dec.    1, 

1847,  of  loan  of  28th  Jan.,  1847 1,437,400 

Amount  of  notes  funded  prior  to  30th 
June,  1847,  of  the  above  issue 89,300 

9.  The  minority  of  the  committee  also  show 
that,  including  the  above,  the  Secretary  in  his 
report  to  Congress,  or  the  tables  accompanying 
that  report,  committed  more  than  twenty  errors, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars;  five  of  which,  aside  from  those 
above  stated,  exceed  each  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
one  exceeds  two  millions  of  dollars. 

I  say  the  minority  admit  the  existence  of  errors 
in  the  Secretjiry's  report  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
railhons  of  dollars.  And  if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  I 
stop  here  that  I  may  be  corrected.   [After  a  pause, 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Mr.  R.  proceeded.]  I  have  the  figures  before  me, 
and  will  refer  to  them  to  prove  any  one  proposition 
that  is  denied.  I  want  to  bring  this  thing  to  a 
point.  I  wish  to  present  the  re.sult,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  minority  itself,  full  as  it  is  of 
groundless  charges  against  a  committee  of  the 
House.  I  want  the  whole  question  brouglit  witliin 
a  compass  that  all  can  comprehend  it.  All  these 
errors  which  I  have  now  enumerated  are  thus  con- 
fessedly to  be  found  in  the  Secretary's  report,  or 
in  the  tables  referred  to  by  him  in  the  report,  and 
sent  with  it  to  the  House.  I  state  these  results  in 
order  to  hcive  the  thing  tested. 

And  now  ore  word  on  the  gross  attack  male  by 
the  minority  of  tlie  committee  on  the  report  of  the 
majority.  It  would  have  exhibited  better  taste, 
and  been  more  in  accordance  with  what  is  due  to 
this  House,  had  the  Secretary,  or  whoever  else 
furnished  the  report,  acknowledged  the  error.«!,  or 
satisfactorily  explained  them,  than  to  bring  here 
such  a  report  as  has  been  laid  before  the  House 
nominally  from  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures.  I  acquit  the  gentlemen  in 
the  minority  of  that  committee  from  all  personal 
blame  in  the  matter;  they  had,  of  course,  to  rely 
on  stich  statements  as  were  furnished  to  them  by 
the  Treasury  Department;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
Secretary,  or  whoever  else  in  the  department  is  the 
responsible  person  in  this  matter,  has  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  insult  to  Congress.  He  should  have 
shown,  if  he  could,  that  the  alleged  errors  did  not 
exist;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  has  made  a  very  in- 
decorous attack  on  the  majority  of  the  committee 
for  errors  alleged  to  exist  in  their  own  report.  He 
has  sought  to  change  the  issue.  He  does  not  deny 
the  main  charges  against  him  and  his  department, 
but  points  out  minor  errors  in  the  committee. 
What  if  the  com.mittee  did  fall  into  some  mistakes 
in  their  report  while  examining  a  public  printed 
document  officially  submitted  to  Congress:  Did 
this  warrant  a  subordinate  officer  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  rudely  attacking  a  committee  of  this  body 
charged  with  the  task  of  examining  that  document.? 
I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  my  excellent  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Strohm]  to  expose  here,  as  I 
do,  a  course  so  highly  discreditable  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  You  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
majority  committed  an  error  of  $247,700.  Now, 
the  House  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  them 
that  those  very  figures  were  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee from  the  Secretary's  own  report;  yet  such  is 
the  fact,  and  the  majority  of  tiie  committee  them- 
selves make  the  following  statement  in  relation  to 
this  very  sum  in  their  report: 

"  Gut  mark  the  discrepancy  in  the  amounts  said  to  be 
funded. 

Ill  the  first  item  of  that  part  of  the  Secretary's  report,  as 
above  quoted,  the  sum  deducted  as  being  the  amount  of 
Treasury  notes   funded  under  the  act  of  July  2i.  1846, 

is $1,931,000  m 

111  the  first  item  of  the  last  preceding  state- 
ment, being  one  of  the  ingredients  in  malting 
up  the  fuurtli  item  aliove  referred  to,  for  the 
same  identical  amount  of  notes  funded  un- 
der the  act  of  July  22.  1H46,  during  tlie  fi,-cal 
year  emUng  June  30,1847,  we  have  the  suift 
of ; :.     1,683,300  00 


Making  a  difference  of 247,700  GO 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  which  is  right.' 

Tliis  question   the  committee  are  not  now  prepared  to 

answer.    Both  may  be  wrong,  but  certainly  they  cannot 

both  be  right." 

Simply  because  the  committee  relied  upon  a  sum 
stated  as  correct  by  the  treasury  itself,  they  have 
been  charged  here  with  being  themselves  in  error. 
The  Secretary  gave  two  sums  .'"or  the  same  thing, 
differing  from  each  other;  and  because  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  assumed  the  first  of  the  two 
as  being  correct,  the  minority  charo'e  them  with 
liaving  committed  an  error  of  $247,700,  and  mul- 
tiplied it  by  forty.  And  this  makes  forty  of  the 
errors  charged  on  the  majority.  It  is  a  piece  of 
"audacity  in  the  department,  rarely  equalled,  to  send 
forth  a  statement  like  this;  and  still  more  repre- 
hensible to  pursue  this  course  in  regard  to  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine 
into  the  public  expenditures,  and  especially  into 
the  Treasury  Department.  1  do  not  charge  this  on 
the  minority  of  the  committee;  not  at  all:  I  cliarge 
it  upon  the  department,  for  it  requires  hiore  days, 
ay,  and  nights  too,  to  look  into  such  a  confused 
mass  of  figures  as  that  report  contains  than  I  be- 
lieve has  ever  been,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  that  minority  themselves.     Their  report 


of  course  emanates  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Then  there  is  a  mistake  of  $72  in  the  footing  of 
a  column  of  figures  which  is  put  down  in  the  mi- 
nority reporteleven  different  times;  and  this  makes 
eleven  more  of  the  number  of  mistakes  so  vaunt- 
ingly  paraded  in  that  document  as  committed  by 
the  majority. 

Then  there  is,  in  the  report  of  the  minority,  a 
gross  misstatement  of  fact.  They  say  the  error 
consists  in  making  the  whole  amount  of  treasury 
notes  actually  reimbursed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  ■30,»1847,  $2,454,797  07,  instead  of 
$5,554,597  07,  showing  an  error  of  $3,099,800. 
Whereas  the  majority  in  their  report  state  the 
whole  amount  reimbursed   during 

the  period,  referred  to  at $5,554,597  07 

Exhibiting  on  the  same  page  the 

amount  funded  at 3,099,800  00 

$2,454,797  07 
Being  the  very  same  figures  as  the  minority 
themselves  exhibit.  There  is,  iherefcre,  no  error 
at  all  in  the  case.  Now,  if  this  assertion  was  made 
at  the  treasury,  the  misstatement  has  been  willfully 
made — made  with  knowledge;  and  if  such  is  the 
fact,  it  shows  that  it  is  high  time  that  department 
should  be  more  thoroughly  examined. 

In  order  to  swell  the  number  of  errors  charged 
on  the  majority  report,  there  is  one  of  the  formi- 
dable amount  of  three  cents,  in  a  sum  of  over 
fourteen  millions.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  repeated; 
but,  though  it  is  inserted  but  once,  it  is  mentioned 
twice.     [A  laugh.] 

But  there  is  one  matter  of  very  serious  interest, 
in  which  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  differ  entirely. 

The  majority  in  their  report  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  not  reported  the  amount  of  treasury 
notes  leissued.  The  minority  referring  to  this 
charge  repel  it  in  a  triumphant  strain,  and  say  the 
reason  the  amount  reissued  is  not  stated  by  the 
Secretary,  is,  that  "  none  loere  reissued." 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  at  this  day  such  a 
statement  should  be  made.  When  an  honorable 
and  venerable  gentleman  from  New  York  (iVIr. 
Gallatin)  stated,  that  on  examining  the  Secretary's 
report,  it  appeared  that  more  treasury  notes  had 
been  issued  than  were  authorized  by  the  law,  it 
was  stated  that  the  amount  appeared  to  be  larger 
than  the  law  allowed,  because  the  balance  was 
reissued.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  the  Sec- 
retary, claimed  that  this  right  to  reissue  accounted 
not  only  for  this  discrepancy,  but  for  some  of  the 
apparent  errors  of  the  Secretary.  We  have  the 
broad  fact  before  us,  that  the  act  of  July,  1846, 
authorized  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  only  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  treasury 
could  reissue  no  more  than  the  amount  lent  out. 

Now,  the  receipts  from  the  treasury  notes  issued  under  act 

of  July,  1846,  are  stated  by  the  Secretary  at  $7,437,800  DO 

Loan  under  act  of  July  22,  1846 4,888,149  45 

$12,325,949  45 
Then  the  Treasurer  in  his  report  gives  as 
available  under  this  loan,  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1847 - 1,648,900  55 

Making  in  all $13,974,850  00 

Now,  how  could  upward  of  twelve  millions  of 
treasury  notes  be  issued  out  of  ten  millions  only, 
as  allowed  by  law ,  unless  the  balance  was  reissued  ? 
and  the  last  statement  raises  the  amount  to  over 
fourteen  millions.  I  am  asking  for  information; 
can  any  gentleman  enlighten  me?  I  see  the  ex- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
[Mr.  McKay;]  cannot  he  afford  us  a  ray  on  this 
matter? 

[Mr.  R.  here  paused,  but  no  response  was 
given.] 

How,  1  ask,  can  the  Secretary  have  issued  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  amount  of  over  twelve  millions  on 
a  loan  authorizing  only  ten,  unless  there  has  been 
a  reissue?  The  Secretary  denies  that  there  has 
been  any.  The  minority  committee  deny  there 
has  been  any,  and  laugh  at  the  charge  in  the  re- 
port; yet,  besides  the  twelve  millions,  here  is  an 
amount  stated  by  the  treasurer  as  available  enough 
to  make  up  the  amount  to  fourteen  millions, 
and  all  out  of  ten  millions  authorized.  I  know  not 
what  evasion  will  be  attempted  to  get  over  this. 


On  any  plain  common  sense  understanding  of  the 
law  of  January,  1847,  it  is  plain  there  has  been  a 
gross  omission.  There  has  been  a  reissue,  and  no 
account  is  kept  of  it.  There  aie  various  other 
omissions  in  his  report.  The  Secretary  was  or- 
dered to  report  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  reis- 
sued, and  he  has  not  done  it. 

I  regret  (said  Mr.  R.)  to  be  obliged  to  speak  on 
this  matter  to  this  House.  When  I  addressed  it 
before  on  the  subject,  I  spoke  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  figures;  I  then  pointed  out  errors 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  and  I  invited  reply. 
How  was  my  statement  met?  By  a  dead  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  I 
was  indeed  promised  an  answer,  but  no  answer 
came.  1  heard  or  saw  nothing  but  some  petty 
squibs  in  the  newspapers,  sent  obviou.sly  by  some 
one  who  had  at  least  access  to  the  department. 
There  was  a  total  want  of  frankness,  a  want  of 
ingenuousness  by  whoever  is  responsible  in  the 
department.  But  when  they  found  at  last  that 
there  was  an  error  of  $1,401,900  which  could  not 
be  denied  or  explained  away,  then  all  at  once  it 
was  said  that  this  error  had  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  the  Senate.  The  minority  say  this  in 
their  report.  Now,  it  required  no  gre;U  ability  to 
make  such  a  discovery,  and  the  honor  is  nothing 
to  dispute  about;  but  the  real  fact  in  the  case  is, 
that  I  had  pointed  out  the  error  to  the  Register 
more  than  two  weeks  before  Mr.  Hunter  made  the 
grand  discovery,  and  got  a  statement,  in  writing, 
from  that'officer,  endeavoring  to  explain  the  error. 
Who  discovered  it  is  of  no  moment;  the  question 
is.  Does  the  error  exist?  which  is  now  admitted. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
appointed  a  sub-committee  of  their  number,  and 
directed  them  to  go  to  the  department  and  make 
an  examination  there  touching  the  amount  given 
in  the  Secretary's  report.  They  went  and  made 
that  examination.  They  did  it  openly.  There 
was  no  concealment  in  the  matter;  it  must  have 
been  well  known  at  the  treasury;  yet  the  Secretary 
comes  here,  and  in  a  whining,  whimpering  tone, 
complains  of  the  committee:  "You  did  not  tell 
me  a  word  of  it;  you  did  not  let  me  know  you 
were  coming  to  examine  my  report  and  to  see  if  I 
was  in  error;  how  could  you  behave  so?"  Why, 
sir,  was  it  necessary  for  a  committee  of  this 
House,  appointed  by  it  to  discharge  a  public  duty, 
to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 
His  officers  knew  well  enough  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation was  going  on.  Is  it  usual  with  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  examine  the  books  of 
banks  to  give  them  previous  notice  of  the  day  they 
were  coming?  I  believe  not;  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  The  commissioners  are  appointed 
expressly  to  see  whether  the  accounts  of  the  bank 
are  kept  right  and  fair  exhibits  are  made. 

Now,  when  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
fesses to  an  error  in  his  accounts  of  seven  millions 
of  dollars,  and  another  error  is  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  more,  are  a 
minority  to  come  here  and  make  a  flippant  attack 
on  a  committee  of  Congress  because  they  choose 
to  investigate  the  Secretary's  report,  and  do  not 
give  him  previous  notice  of  their  purpose? 

I  admit. that  there  was  an  omission  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  to  put  in  one  sum  of  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  But  that  very  statement 
of  the  minority  of  the  committee  showed  that  that 
omission  only  reduced  the  amount  of  the  erroneous 
statement  of  the  Secretary  in  his  report,  which  was 
still  confessedly  erroneous,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$595,000,  and  the  majority  had  committed  a  less 
error  by  about  $30,000  than  the  Secretary  himself. 

The  books  of  the*  treasury  are  kept  in  a  very 
confused  manner;  and  such  an  investigation  as  that 
which  has  been  made  by  my  honorable  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Strohm]  requires  much  ability, 
great  patience,  and  no  small  amount  of  time.  He 
has  exhibited  that  ability  and  that  patience  in  a 
manner  highly  honorable  to  him  and  profitable  to 
the  country;  and  I  think  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  continued.  Let  them  continue 
to  prosecute  their  labors,  and  see  whether  the  re- 
port is  right  now,  after  all  these  errors  have  been 
discovered  and  corrected.  They  ought  to  look  a 
little  further  into  this  admitted  error  of  $1,400,000. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of 
it.  I  am  far  from  charging  anything  like  personal 
fraud  upon  the  Secretary.  1  make  no  such  charge. 
But  to  one  who  was  inclined  to  make  it  (which  I 
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am  not)  I  say  that  the  course  pursued  l)y  the  de- 
partment in  this  whole  affair  would  furnish  ample 
apology.  I  do  think,  sir,  that  tlie  House  owes  it 
to  itself  to  have  the  affair  examined  to  the  bottom. 
Ihope  that  in  a  case  like  this,  gentlemen  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  will  consent  that  there  shall  be  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  I  hope  a  committee  will  be 
clothed  with  powers  to  send  for  persons  and  papers; 


and,  if  it  is  necessary,  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
employ  a  clerk,  and  to  sit,  if  need  be,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
the  actual  state  of  the  case  is.  Let  both  branches 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  be  present,  if 
that  is  their  wish,  but  let  the  thing  be  done  thor- 
oughly. I  think  it  is  due  to  this  House;  it  is  due 
to  the  country;  and,  I  will  add,  it  is  no  less  due  to 


Mr.  Walker  himself,     I  therefore  move  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  adding: 

TliHt  the  Commitiee  on  Pul>lic  Expenditures  make  a  tlior- 
nugli  oxaminatioii  into  tlie  condition  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  esp'^cially  in  relation  to  the  loans  and  treasury 
notes  under  the  acts  of  Jilly  22,  1816,  and  January  28, 1847, 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  ;  and  that  said 
committee,  for  tlie  purposes  aforesaid,  be  allowed  a  clerk, 
at  tiie  usual  compensation. 


APPENDIX. 
A  Table  exhibiting  the  results  of  various  calculations  and  statements  made  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  the  minority  of  said  committee,  and  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  as  contained  in  their  respective  reports. 


Of  Loan  of  Jalj  23,  1846. 
Stock  issued  in  exchange  for  treasury  notes,  under  act  of  July  22,  184R,  previous  to  October  1,  1847. 

Notes  outstanding  (Jctobtn-  1,  1847,  of  those  issued  under  act  of  July  22,  184t> 

Notes  funded  prior  to  June  30,  1847,  of  the  above  issue i 

Amount  available,  October  1,  1847,  under  tlie  above  act 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued,  and  notes  outstandin"  of  the  loan  of  July  22, 1843,  on  1st  Oct.,  1847 

Amount  of  stock  issued  in  funding  notes,  under  act  of  July  22,  1846,  prior  to  December  1,  1847 

Notes  outstanding,  December  1,  1847,  of  those  issued  under  act  of  July,  1846 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued,  and  notes  outstanding,  under  the  above  act,  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1847... 

Amount  available,  December  1,  1817,  of  the  loan  of  July,  J 846 

Of  Loan  of  January  28,  1847. 
Stock  issued  for  specie  deposited  and  notes  funiied  prior  to  October  1, 1847,  and  outstanding  notes. 

Notts  outstanding,  October  1,  1847.  

Whole  amount  Of  stock  issued  under  this  act  prior  to  October  1,  1847 

Amount  available,  October  1,  1847,  of  this  loan .~ , 

Amount  of  stock  issued  under  lliis  act  prior  to  December  1,  1847 

Amount  of  notes  outstanding,  December  1,  1847 

Whole  amount  of  stock  issued,  and  notes  outstanding,  December  1, 1847 , 

Amount  available  of  this  loan,  December  1,  1847 , 

Amount  available  under  both  loans,  October  1,  1847 

Notes  funded  prior  to  June  30,  1847,  of  the  above  issues , 

Of  the  notes  issued  under  acts  prior  to  July,  1846,  that  were  funded  prior  to  30th  Jane,  1847 

Amount  of  total  means  at  the  treasury  for  two  years,  ending  June  30,  1848 

Amount  of  deficiency,  June  30,  1848 


Report  of  the 
committee. 


^,948,150  00 
1,947,750  00 
1,931,000  00 
104,750  .55 
9,895,249  45 
3,228,350  00 
1,162,900  00 
9,390,399  45 
609,600  55 


17,920, 

14,733. 

3,186. 

5.079: 

5,010. 

15,076, 

20,n87. 

2,912: 

5,184. 

1,132 

36. 

106,670: 

10,235 


050  00 

,550  00 
,500  00 

,950  no 

,170  00 
.900  0(1 
.072  00 
.928  00 
,700  55 
,550  00 
,251)  00 
,079  45 
,930  24 


Report  of  the 
minority. 


$2,700,450  00 
1,947,750  00 
1,683,300  00 

3.J2,4,50  55 
9,647,549  45 
2,980.650  00 
1,162,900  00 
9,142,699  45 

857,300  55 


18,477. 
14.7.33. 

3,744. 

4,.522. 

5,010. 
15,076. 
20,087. 

2,913. 

4,874. 

1,132 

36. 

103,917 

10,224 


950  00 
,550  00 
400  00 
,050  00 
,100  00 
,900  00 
000  00 
,000  00 
,500  55 
,550  00 
,250  00 
,079  45 
,830  27 


Report  of  the 
Secretary. 


$2,095,100  00 
1,2.55,8.50  00 
1,931,000  00 
1,648,900  55 
8,351,099  45 
3,113,1.50  00 

984,750  00 
9,097,049  45 

902,950  55 


19,700. 

14,023 
4.3.39 
4.636 
6,060 

13,6.39 

19,700 
3.299 
6,985 
1,221 
40, 
109,2.52 
8,814 


122  00 
750  00 
856  00 
394  00 
622  00 
.500  00 
122  00 
878  00 
,294  55 
,850  00 
,.350  00 
,801  45 
,036  27 


Difference  be- 
tween the  re- 
port of  the 
committee  & 
the  report  of 
the  minority. 


$247,700  00 


247,70!)  00 
247,700  00 
247,700  00 
247,700  00 


247,700  00 
247,700  00 


557,900  no 

557,900  00 

70  00 


72  00 

72  00 

310,200  00 


247,700  00 


3,964,942  00 
11,099  97 


Difference  be- 
tween the  re- 
port of  the 
Secretary  & 
the  report  of 
the  minority. 


$604,3.50  00 

691,900  00 

247,70-1  00 

1,296,450  00 

1,296,450  OJ 

132,.51I0  00 

178,15')  00 

45,650  00 

45,650  00 

1,222,172  00 
709,800  00 
595,456  00 
114,344  00 

1 ,050,522  00 

1,437,4(10  00 
386,878  (!0 
386,878  00 

1,410.794  00 
89,300  00 
4,100  00 

2,335,722  00 


14,292,166  00 
1,410,794  00 


3,975,813  97     15,692,960  00 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH    OF  MR.  HORACE  MANN, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  30, 1848, 
On  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  its  duty  to  ex- 
clude slavery  therefrom. 

Mr.  MANN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  listened  with  interest, 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  to  speeches  on  what  is 
called  the  "  Presidential  question."  I  propose  to 
discuss  a  question  of  far  greater  magnitude — the 
question  of  the  age — one,  whose  consequences  will 
not  end  with  the  ensuing  four  years,  but  will  reach 
forward  to  the  setting  of  the  siin  of  time. 

Sir,  our  position  is  this:  The  United  States  finds 
itself  the  owner  of  a  vast  region  of  country  at  the 
West,  now  almost  vacantof  inhabitants.  Parts  of 
this  region  are  salubrious  and  fertile.  We  have 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  treasures 
of  wealth  which  industry  may  gather  from  its  sur- 
face, there  are  mineral  treasures  beneath  it — riches 
garnered  up  of  old  in  subterranean  chambers,  and 
only  awaiting  the  application  of  intelligence  and 
skill  to  be  converted  into  the  means  of  human  im- 
provement and  happiness.  These  regions,  it  is 
true,  lie  remote  from  our  place  of  residence.  Their 
shores  are  washed  by  anothg-  sea,  and  it  is  no  fig- 
ure of  speech  to  say  that  another  sky  bends  over 
them.  So  remote  are  they,  that  their  hours  are 
not  as  our  hours,  nor  their  day  as  our  day;  and  yet, 
such  are  the  wonderful  improvements  in  art,  in 
modern  times,  as  to  make  it  no  rash  anticipation 
that  before  this  century  shall  have  closed,  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Atlantic  shores  will  he  able  to  visit 
their  brethren  on  the  Pacific,  in  ten  days;  and  that 
intelligence  will  he  transmitted  and  returned,  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Western  oceans,  in  ten 
minutes.  That  country,  therefore,  will  be  rapidly 
filled,  and  we  shall  be  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  it;  and,  notwithstanding  its  distance, 
into  proximity  to  it. 

Now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  legislate  for  this  unoccupied,  or  but  par- 


tially occupied,  expanse.  Its  great  Future  hangs 
upon  our  decision.  Not  only  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  but  -vast  tracts  of  time — ages  and 
centuries — seem  at  our  disposal.  As  are  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  form  and  establish  there,  so  will 
be  the  men  whom  these  institutions,  in  their  turn, 
will  form.  Nature  works  by  fixed  laws;  but  we 
can  bring  this  or  that  combination  of  circumstances 
under  the  operation  of  her  laws,  and  thus  deter- 
mine results.  Here  springs  up  our  responsibility. 
One  class  of  institutions  will  gather  there  one  class 
of  men,  who  will  develop  one  set  of  characteristics; 
another  class  of  institutions  will  gather  there  an- 
other class  of  men,  who  will  develop  other  charac- 
teristics. Hence,'  their  futurity  is  to  depend  upon 
our  present  course.  Hence,  the  acts  we  are  to 
perform,  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  creation, 
rather  than  of  legislation.  Standing  upon  the  eleva- 
tion which  we  now  occup)',  and  looking  over  into 
that  empty  world,  "  yet  void,"  if  not  "  without 
form,"  but  soon  to  be  filled  with  multitudinous 
life,  and  reflecting  upon  our  power  to  give  form 
and  character  to  that  life,  and  almost  to  foreordain 
whatitshall  be,  I  feel  as  though  it  would  be  no  irrev- 
erence to  compare  our  condition  to  that  of  the  Cre- 
ator before  he  fashioned  the  "  lord"  of  this  lower 
world;  for  we,  like  Him,  can  ingraft  one  set  cf 
attributes,  oranother  setof  attributes,  upon  a  whole 
race  of  men.  In  approaching  this  subject,  there- 
fore, I  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  corresponding 
to  the  infinite — I  speak  literally — iheinfinite  inter- 
ests which  it  embraces. 

As  far  as  the  time  allowed  me  will  permit,  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  two  questions.  The  first  is,"  Whether 
Congress  can  lawfully  legislate  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  the  Tenitories  ?" 

On  this  question  a  new  and  most  extraordinary 
doctrine  has  lately  been  broached.  A  new  reading 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  discovered.  It  is 
averred  that  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article,  givfng 
Congress  power  "  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
only  gives  power  to  legislate  for  the  land,  as  land. 
It  is  admitted  that  Congress  may  legislate  for  the 
land  as  land — geologically  or  botanically  consid- 
ered— perhaps  for  the  beasts  that  roam  upon  its 
surface,  or  the  fishes  that  swim  in  its  waters;  but 


it  is  denied  that  Congress  possesses  any  power  to 
determine  the  laws  and  the  institutions  of  those 
who  shall  inhabit  that  "  land." 

But  compare  this  with  any  other  object  of  pur- 
chase or  possession.  When  Texas  was  admitted, 
into  the  Union,  it  transferred  its  "  navy"  to  the 
United  States;  in  other  words,  the  United  States 
bought,  and  of  course  owned,  the  navy  of  Texas. 
What  power  had  Congress  over  this  navy  after 
the  purchase .'  According  to  the  new  doctrine,  it 
could  pass  laws  for  the  hull,  the  masts,  and  the 
sails  of  the  Texan  ships,  but  would  have  no  power 
to  navigate  them  by  ofl^cers  and  men.  It  might 
govern  the  ships  as  so  much  wood,  iron,  and  cord- 
age, but  would  have  no  authority  over  commanders 
or  crews. 

But  we  are  challenged  to  show  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  confers  an  express  p'ower  to 
legislate  over  the  Territories  we  possess.  I  chal- 
lenge our  opponents  to  show  any  clause  which  con- 
fers express  power  to  acquire  those  Territories 
themselves.  If,  then,  the  power  to  acquire  exists, 
it  exists  by  implication  and  inference;  and  if  the 
power  to  acquire  be  an  implied  one,  the  power  to 
govern  what,  is  acquired  must  be  implied  also.  For, 
for  what  purpose  does  any  man  acquire  property 
but  to  govern  and  control  it.'  What  does  a  buyer 
pay  for,  if  it  be  not  the  right  to  "  dispose  of.'" 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  "  The  right  to  govern,"  says  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  "  may  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  right  to  acquire."  .imer.  Ins.  Co. 
vs.  Canter,!  Peters,  542.  See  also,  McCullough 
vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  422.  The  Cherokee  Malion 
vs.  Georgia,  5  Peters,  44.  United  States  vs.  Gratiot, 
]  4  Peters,  537. 

But  I  refer  to  the  express  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  ample  and  effective  in  conferring  all  the 
power- that  is  claimed.  "Congress  may  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations," 
&c.  If  Congress  may  "  dispose  of"  this  land,  then 
it  may  sell  it.  Insepai-able  from  the  right  to  sell  is 
the  right  to  define  the  terms  of  sale.  Th'e  seller 
may  affix  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  he 
pleases  to  the  thing  sold.  If  this  be  not  so,  then 
the  buyer  may  dictate  his  terms  to  the  seller.  An- 
swer these  simple  questions:  Does  the  United 
States  own  land  in  fee-simple.'   Is  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  under  guardianship,  or  dis- 
abled by  minority?  Is  it  compos  mentis?  If  none 
of  these  disabilities  apply  to  it,  then  it  may  sell; 
it  may  sell  the  fee-simple,  or  it  may  carve  out  any 
lesser  estate,  and  sell  that.  It  may  incorporate 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  pleases  into  its 
deed  or  patent  of  sale.  It  may  make  an  out- 
right quit-claim,  or  it  may  reserve  the  minerals 
for  its  own  use,  or  the  navigable  streams  for  pub- 
lic highways,  as  it  has  done  in  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio.  It  may  insert  the  condi- 
ti(ms  and  limitations  in  each  deed  or  patent;  or, 
where  the  grantees  are  numerous,  it  may  make 
general  "  rules  and  regulations,"  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  a  part  of  each  contract,  and  are  there- 
fore binding  upon  each  purchaser.  No  man  is 
compelled  to  buy,  l)ut  if  any  one  does  buy,  he  buys 
subject  to  the  "rules  and  regulations"  expressed 
in  the  grants;  and  neither  he,  nor  his  grantees,  nor 
his  or  their  heii's  after  them,  can  complain,  I  want, 
therefore,  no  better  foundation  for  legislating  over 
the  Territories  than  the  fact  of  ownership  in  the 
United  States.  Grant  this  and  all  is  granted.  If 
I  own  a  farm,  or  a  shop,  I  may,  as  owner,  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  its  transfer  to  another.  If 
he  does  not  like  my  conditions,  then  let  him  aban- 
don the  negotiation;  if  he  accedes  to  the  conditions, 
then  let  him  abide  by  them,  and  hold  his  peace. 

Sir,  in  the  State  to  which  I  belong  we  hold  tem- 
perance to  be  a  great  blessing,  as  well  as  a  great 
virtue;  and  intemperance  to  be  a  great  curse,  as 
well  as  a  ffreat  sin.  I  know  of  incorporated  com- 
panies there,  who  have  purchased  large  tracts  of 
land  for  manufacturing  purposes.  They  v/ell  know 
how  essential  is  the  sobriety  of  workmen  to  the 
profitableness  of  their  work;  they  know,  too,  how 
wasteful  and  destructive  is  inebriety.  In  dispos- 
ing of  their  land,  therefore,  to  the  men  whom  they 
would  gather  about  them  and  em|.)loy,  they  incor- 
porate the  provision  as  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
deed  of  grant,  that  ardent  spirits  shall  never  be 
sold  upon  the  premises;  and  thus  they  shut  up,  at 
once,  one  of  the  most  densely-thronged  gateways 
of  hell.  Have  they  not  a  riglit  to  do  so,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  ownership.'  Would  any  judge  or 
lawyer  doubt  the  validity  of  .such  a  condition;  or 
would  any  sensible  man  ever  doubt  its  wisdom  or 
humanity?  Pecuniarily  and  morally,  this  comes 
under  the  head  of  "  needful  rules  and  regulations." 
If  tipplers  do  not  like  them,  let  them  staggeraway, 
and  seek  their  residence  elsewhere. 

But  the  United  States  is  not  merely  a  land-own- 
er, it  is  a  sovereignty.  As  such,  it  exercises  all 
constitutional  jurisdiction  over  all  its  Territories. 
Whence,  but  from  this  right  of  sovereignty,  does 
the  Government  obtain  its  power  of  saying  that  no 
man  shall  purchase  land  of  the  natives,  or  abori- 
gines; and  that,  if  you  wish  to  buy  land  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, you  shall  come  to  the  Government  for  it? 
Is  there  any  express  |)0wer  in  the  Constitution 
authorizins  Congress  to  say  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  "  If  you  wish  to  buyungranted 
land  in  the  Territories,  you  must  come  to  us,  for 
no  one  else  can  sell,  or  shall  sell?"  This  right, 
sustained  by  all  our  legislation  and  adjudications, 
covers  the  whole  ground.  Lessee  of  Johnson  et  al. 
vs.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  543;  5  Cond.  Re.  515. 

But,  leaving  the  Constitution,  it  is  denied  that 
there  are  precedents.  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Batly]  has  not  only  contested 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  he  has  denied  the 
existence  of  precedents  to  sustain  this  power.  Sir, 
it  would  have  been  an  assertion  far  less  bold,  to 
deny  the  existence  of  precedents  for  the  election  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States;  for  the  instances 
of  the  latter  have  been  far  less  frequent  than  of  the 
former.  Congress  has  legislated  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  all  the  way  up,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  time; 
and  this  legislation  has  been  sustained  by  the  judi- 
ciary of  both  the  General  and  State  Governments, 
and  carried  into  execution  by  the  Executive  power 
of  both.  See  Menard  vs.  Jispana,  5  Peters,  505; 
Phehe  el  al.  vs.  Jay,  Breese's  Re.,  210;  Hqo-o-  vs.  the 
Zanesville  Canal  Co.,  5  Ohio  Re.,  410;  Martin's 
Louisiana  Re.,  JK".  ,S.,_699;  ISpooner  vs.  McConnell, 
1  McLean's  Re.,  341;'  Harvey  vs.  Decker,  Walker's 
Mississippi  Re.,  36;  Rachael  vs.  Walker,  4  Missouri 
Re.,35Q. 

So  far  as  the  uniform  practice  of  sixty  years 
can  settle  a  doubtful,  or  confirm  an  admitted  right, 
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this  power  of  legislating  over  the  Territories  has 
been  taken  from  the  region  of  doubt,  and  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  acknowledged  authority. 
In  legislating  for  all  that  is  now  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida, 
we  have  legislated  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  Sixty  years  of  legislation  on  one 
side,  and  not  a  denial  of  the  ri2;ht  on  the  other. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly] 
says,  that  the  action  of  Cf)ngress,  in  regard  to 
the  Territories,  has  been  rather  that  of  constitu- 
tion-making than  of  law-making.  Suppose  this  to 
be  true;  does  not  the  greater  include  the  less?  If 
Congress  could  make  a  constitution  for  all  the 
Territories — an  organic,  fundamental  law — a  law 
of  laws — could  it  not,  had  it  so  pleased,  make  the 
law  itself?  A  constitution  prescribes  to  the  legis- 
lature what  it  shall  do,  and  what  it  shall  not  do; 
it  commands,  prohibits,  and  binds  men  by  oaths 
to  support  itself.  It  says,  "  hitherto  shai.t  thou 
come,  and  no  further."  And  if  Congress  can  do 
this,  can  it  not  make  the  local  law  itself?  Can 
aught  be  more  preposterous?  As  if  v/e  could 
command  others  to  do  what  we  have  no  right  to  do 
ourselves,  and  prohibit  others  from  doing  what  lies 
beyond  our  own  jurisdiction.  Surely,  to  decree 
on  what  subjects  a  community  shall  legislate,  and 
on  what  they  shall  not  legislate,  is  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  power. 

But  Congress  has  not  stopped  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  constitution-making  power.  In  various 
forms,  and  at  all  times,  it  has  legislated  for  the 
Territories,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  legis- 
lation. It  has  legislated  again  and  again,  and  ten 
times  again,  on  this  very  subject  of  slavery.  See 
the  act  of  1794,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  from 
"  any  port  or  place"  in  the  United  States.  Could 
any  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  under  this  act, 
have  gone  into  one  of  our  Territories  and  there 
fitted  out  vessels  for  the  slave  trade?  Surely  he 
could,  if  Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate  over 
Territories  only  as  so  much  land  and  water. 

By  statute  1798,  chapter  28,  §  7,  slaves  were 
forbidden  to  be  brought  into  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory from  without  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves 
so  brought  in  leere  made  free. 

So  the  act  of  1800,  chapter  51,  in  further  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave  trade,  applied  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  Slates,  whether  living  in  Territoiies 
or  in  organized  States.  Did  not  this  legislation 
cover  the  Territories? 

By  statute  1804,  chapter  38,  §  10,  three  classes 
of  slaves  were  forbidden  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Orleans  Territory. 

Statute  1807,  chapter  22,  prohibiting  the  import- 
ation of  slaves  after  January  1,  1808,  prohibited 
their  importation  into  the  Territories  in  express 
terms. 

Statute  1818,  chapter  91,  statute  1819,  chapter 
101,  and  statute  1820,  chapter  113,  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade,  and  making  it  piracy,  expressly  in- 
cluded all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Statute  1819,  chapter  21,  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  of  slaves  im- 
ported from  Africa,  and  for  their  removal  to  their 
home  in  that  land.  Under  this  law,  the  President 
might  have  established  a  depot  for  slaves  within 
the  limits  of  our  Territories,  on  the  Gulf,  or  on 
the  Mississippi. 

By  statute  1820,  chapter  22,  §  8,  Congress  es- 
tablished what  has  been  called  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  thereby  expressly  legislating  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  So  of  Texas.  See  Jo.  Res. 
March  1,  1845. 

Bv  statute  1819,  chapter  93,  statute  1821,  chap- 
ter .39,  §  2,  and  statute  1822,  chapter  13,  §  9,  Con- 
gress legislated  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida. 

Does  it  not  seem  almost  incredible  that  a  de- 
fender and  champion  of  slavery  should  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories?  If  Congress  has  no 
such  power,  by  what  right  cat^  master  recapture 
a  fugitive  slave  escaping  into  a  Territory?  The 
Constitution  says:  "No  person  held  to  service, 
or  labor,  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another"—* 
that  is,  another  iS/«(e — "shall  be  discharged  from 
such  service,  or  labor,"  &c.  The  act  of  1793, 
chapter  7,  §  3,  provides  that  when  a  person  "  held 
to  labor,"  &c.,  "  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the 
said  States,  or  Territory,"  he  may  be  taken.     By 


what  other  law  than  this  can  a  runaway  slave  be 
retaken  in  a  Territory?  If  Congress  has  no  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  Territory, 
then,  surely,  it  cannot  legislate  for  the  capture 
of  a  fugitive  slave  in  a  Territory.  The  argument 
cuts  both  ways.  The  knife  wounds  him  who 
would  use  it  to  wound  his  fellow. 

Further  than  this.  If  slavery  is  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  common  subjects  of  lea;islation,  then  any 
legislation  by  Congress  for  the  Territories,  on  any 
of  the  common  subjects  of  legislation,  is  a  prece- 
dent, going  to  prove  its  right  to  legislate  on  sla- 
very itself.  If  Congress  may  legislate  on  one  sub- 
ject belonging  to  a  class,  then  it  may  legislate  on 
any  other  subject  belonging  to  the  same  cla.^s. 
Now,  Cono-iess  has  legislated  for  the  Territories 
on  almost  the  whole  circle  of  subjects  belonging  to 
common  legislation.  It  has  legislated  on  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  on  the  pecuniary  qualifications  and 
residence  of  candidates  for  office,  on  the  militia,  on 
oaths,  on  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  members, 
&c.,  &c.  By  statute  1811,  chapter  2],  §  3,  autho- 
rizing the  Territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, it  was  provided  that  all  legislative  proceedings 
and  judicial  records  should  be  kept  and  promul- 
gated in  the  English  language.  Cannot  Congress 
make  provision  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  \ve\[ 
as  for  the  language  in  which  the  laws  and  records 
defining:  those  rights  shall  be  expressed?  Any 
language  is  sweet  to  the  ears  of  r^an  wliich  gives 
him  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  of  habeas  corpus, of 
religious  freedom,  and  of  life,  limb,  and  liberty; 
but  accursed  is  that  language,  and  fit  only  for  the 
realms  below,  which  deprives  an  imtrinrtal  being 
of  the  rights  of  intelligence  and  of  freedom;  of  the 
right  to  himself,  and  the  dearer  rights  of  family. 

But  all  this  is  by  no  means  the  strongest  part  of 
the  evidence  with  which  our  statutes  and  judicial 
decisions  abound,  showing  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  over  Territories.  From  the  beginning. 
Congress  has  not  only  legislated  over  the  Territo- 
ries, but  it  has  appointed  and  controlled  the  agents 
of  legislation. 

The  e;eneral  structure  of  the  Legislature  in  sev- 
eral of  theearlier  Territorial  Governinents  was  this: 
It  consisted  of  a  Governor  and  of  two  Houses — an 
upper  and  a  lower.  Without  an  exception,  where 
a  Governor  has  been  appointed.  Congress  has  al- 
ways reserved  his  appointment  to  itself,  or  to  the 
President.  The  Governor  so  appointed  has  always 
had  a  veto  power  over  the  two  Houses;  and  Con- 
gress has  always  reserved  to  itself,  or  to  the  Pres- 
ident, a  veto  power,  not  only  over  him,  but  over 
him  and  both  the  Houses  besides.  Congress  has 
often  interfered  also  with  the  appointment  of  the 
upper  House,  leaving  only  the  lower  House  to  be 
chosen  exclusively  by  the  people  of  the  Territory; 
and  it  has  determined  even  for  the  lower  Flouse  the 
qualifications  both  of  electors  and  of  elected.  Fur- 
ther still:  The  power  of  removing  the  Governor,  at 
pleasure,  has  always  been  reserved  to  Congress, 
or  to  the  President. 

Look  at  this:  Congress  determines  for  the  Ter- 
ritory the  qualifications  of  electors  and  elected — at 
least  in  the  first  instance.  No  law  of  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  is  valid  until  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Though  approved  by  the  Governor,  it  may 
be  annulled  by  Congress,  or  by  the  President;  and 
the  Governor  is  appointed,  and  may  be  removed, 
at  pleasure,  by  Congress  or  by  the  President. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  give  the  following  outline 
of  some  of  the  Territorial  Governments: 

Ohio  Territory,  statute  1789,  chapter  8.— A  Gov- 
ernor for  four  years,  nominated  by  the  President, 
approved  by  the  Senate,  with  power  to  appoint  all 
sulsordinate  civil  and  military  officers. 

A  Secretary  for  four  years,  appointed  in  the 
same  way. 

Three  Judges,  to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior. Governor  and  Judges  the  sole  Legislature, 
until  the  district  shall  contain  5,000  free  male  in- 
habitants.    Then,  ,-^    ,    , 

A  House  of  Assembly,  chosen  by  qualified  elect- 
ors, for  two  years.  ,    ,1     ^ 

A  Leo-islative  Council  of  five,  to  hold  office  for 
five  years.  The  House  of  Assembly  to  choose  ten 
men,  five  of  whom  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  approved  by  the  Senate.  These  five  to 
be  the  "Legislative  Council." 

A  Governor,  as  before,  with  an  unconditional 
veto,  and  a  right  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve the  Assembly. 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


Power  given  to  the  President  to  revoke  the  com- 
missions of  Governor  and  Secretary. 

Indiana  Territory,  statute  1800,  chapter  41. — Sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Ohio.  At  first  the  lower  House  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  nine,  I'^pr  less  than  seven. 

Mississippi  Territory,  statute  1800,  chapter  50. — 
Similar  to  that  of  Indiana. 

Michigan  Territory,  statute  1805,  chapter  5. — 
Similar  to  that  of  Indiana. 

Illinois  Territory,  statute  1809,  chapter  13. — Sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Indiana. 

Mnbama  Territory,  statute  1817,  chapter  59. — 
Similar  to  that  of  Indiana. 

Wisconsin  Territory,  statute  1836,  chapter  54. — 
Governor  for  three  years,  appointed  as  above,  and 
removable  by  the  President,  with  power  to  ap- 
point officers  and  grant  pardons.  Unconditional 
veto. 

Secretary  for  four  years,  removable  by  the  Pres- 
ident. In  the  absence,  or  during  the  inability,  of 
the  Governor,  to  perform  liis  duties. 

Legislative  Assembly  to  consist  of  a  Council 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  chosen  for 
two  years.  Congress  to  have  an  unconditional 
veto,  to  be  exercised  on  laws  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

Louisiana  Territory,  statute  1803,  chapter  1. — Sole 
dictatorial  power  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  placed  at  his  command  to  govern  the 
territorial  inhabitants. — (This  was  under  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, a  strict  constructionist.) 

Territory  of  Orleans,  slcdule  1804,  chapter  38. — 
Governor  nominated  by  President,  approved  by 
Senate,  tenure  of  office  three  years.  Removable 
by  the  President.  Secretary  for  four  years,  to  be 
Governor  in  case,  &c. 

Legislative  Council  of  thirteen,  to  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  Pi-esident. 

Governor  and  Council,  of  course,  a  reciprocal 
negative  on  each  other.  Congress  an  unconditional 
veto  on  both. 

District  of  Louisiana,  statute  1804,  chapter  38. — 
To  be  governed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  of 
the  Territory  of  Indiana. 

Congress  an  unconditional  veto  on  all  their  law.s. 

Missouri  Territory,  statute  1812,  chapter  95. — A 
Governor,  appointable  and  removable  as  above. 

Secretary,  the  same. 

A  Legislative  Council  of  nine.  Eighteen  persons 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Plouse  of  Representatives 
for  the  Territory;  nine  of  these  to  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  A  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

.Arkansas  Territory,  statute  1819,  chapter  49. — A 
Governor  and  Secretary,  appointable  and  remova- 
ble, as  above. 

All  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Governor  and 
in  the  judges  of  the  superior  court. 

When  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  should  elect, 
then  they  might  adopt  the  form  of  government  of 
Missouri. 

East  and  West  Florida,  statute  18\9,  chapter  93. — 
Statute  1821,  chapter  2'^. —Statute  1822, chapter  13.— 
From  March  3, 1819,  to  March  30,  1822,  the  Gov- 
ernment vested  solely  in  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  be  exercised  by  such  officers  as 
he  siiould,appoint. 

After  March  30, 1822,  a  Governor  and  Secretary 
appointable  and  removable  as  above. 

All  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Governor,  and 
in  thirteen  persons,  called  a  Legislative  Council,  to 
be  appointed  annually  by  the  President. 

Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  this  legislation  of 
Congress  for  the  Territories,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  itself;  notwithstanding  its  legislation  on  a 
great  class  of  subjects  of  which  slavery  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one;  notwithstanding  its  appointment, 
in  some  cases,  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Territory — making  its  own  agent,  the  Governor, 
removable  at  pleasure — giving  him  a  veto  in  the 
first  place,  and  reserving  to  itself  a  veto  when  he 
has  approved;  notwithstanding  the  exercise,  in 
other  cases,  of  full,  absolute  sovereignty  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territories,  and  all  their  inter- 
ests; and  notwithstanding  such  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  for  sixty  years,  under 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  others, 
it  is  now  denied  that  Congress  has  any  right  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
rie.<i.  Sir,  with  a  class  of  politicians  in  this  coun- 
try, it  has  Gome  to  this,  that  slavery  is  the  only 


sacred  thing  in  existence.  It  is  self-existent,  like 
a  god,  and  humam  power  cannot  prevent  it.  From 
year  to  year,  it  goes  on  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
and  human  power  cannot  dethrone  it. 

Sir,  I  will  present  another  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  see  how  any  jurist  or  statesman 
can  invalidate  it. 

Government  is  one,  but  its  functions  are  several. 
They  are  legislative,  judicial,  executive.  These 
functions  are  coordinate;  each  supposes  the  other 
two.  There  must  be  a  legislature  to  enact  laws; 
there  must  be  a  judiciary  to  expound  the  laws  en- 
acted, and  point  out  the  individuals  against  whom 
they  are  to  be  enforced;  there  must  be  an  execu- 
tive arm  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  In 
every  theory  of  government,  where  one  of  these 
exists,  the  others  exist.  Under  our  Constitution, 
they  are  divided  into  three  parts,  and  apportioned 
among  three  coordinate  bodies.  Whoever  denies 
one  of  these  must  deny  them  all. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, has  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  it 
has  no  right;  to  adjudicate  for  the  Territories;  if  it 
has  no  right  to  adjudicate,  then  it  has  no  right  to 
enforce  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribunals. 
These  rights  must  stand  or  fall  together.  He  who 
takes  from  this  Government  the  law-making  power, 
in  regard  to  Territories,  strikes  also  the  balances 
of  justice  from  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  the  mace 
of  authority  from  those  of  the  Executive.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  no  more  authority  to  adjudge  suits  in 
the  Territories,  or  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the 
Territorial  courts,  than  it  does  to  legislate.  If  Con- 
gress has  no  power  over  territory,  only  as  land, 
then  what  does  this  land  want  of  judges  and 
marshals?  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  this  new 
readiag  of  the  Constitution  sets  aside  the  whole 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  administration 
of  this  Government  over  Territories,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  It  makes  the  whole 
of  it  invalid.  The  Presidents,  all  members  of  Con- 
gress, all  judges  upon  the  bench,  have  been  in  a 
dream  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  are  now  waked 
up  and  recalled  to  their  senses  by  the  charm  of  a 
newly-discovered  reading  of  the  Constitution. 

Hitherto,  sir,  I  have  not  directed  my  remarks  to 
the  actual  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  so  called. 
That  territory  was  consecrated  to  freedom  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Con- 
federation had  no  power  to  pass  such  an  ordinance. 
One  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  ordinance  was  a 
"  compact,"  in  terms,  and  so  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
under  the  term  "engagement." 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  answer, 
there  is  another  one  which  is  conclusive.  Congress 
has  ratified  the  ordinance  again  and  again.  The  first 
Congress  at. its  first  session  passed  an  act  whose 
preamble  is  as  follows:  "Whereas,  in  order  that 
'  the  ordinance  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
'  assembled,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
'  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to 
'  have  full  effect,"  &c.  It  then  proceeds  to  modify 
some  parts  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  adopt  all  the 
rest.* 

In  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  chapter  41, 
establishing  the  Indiana  Territory,  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  its  government  shall  be  "in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787." 

In  the  act  of  1802,  chapter  40,  section  5,  authori- 
zing Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment, this  ordinance  of  1787  is  three  times 
referred  to  as  a  valid  and  existing  engagement;  and 
it  has  always  been  held  to  be  so  by  the  courts  of 
Ohio. 

So  in  the  act  of  1816,  chapter  57,  section  4,  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  Indiana  into  a  State,  the 
ordinance  is  again  recognized,  and  is  made  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 

So  in  the  act  of  1818,  chapter  67,  section  4,  au- 
thorizing Illinois  to  become  a  State. 

So  in  the  act  of  1805,  chapter  5,  section  2,  estab- 
lishing the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

So  of  Wisconsin.  See  act  of  1847,  chapter  53, 
"in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin. 

But  all  this  is  tedious  and  superfluous.     I  have 


*  Mr.  Mailisnn  thouglit  the  original  ordinance  to  lie  clearly 
invalid.  See  Federalist,  No.  38.  It  is  just  as  clear  that  he 
thought  tlie  Constitution  gave  validity  to  it.  See  Federalist, 
No.  43. 


gone  into  this  detail,  because  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayi.t]  to  have  denied 
this  adoption  and  these  recognitions  of  the  ordi- 
nance. I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  has  been  expre.ssly  referred  to  aa 
valid,  or  expressly  or  impliedly  reenacted,  a  dozen 
times,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and, 
in  the  State  courts  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  it  has  been  adjudged  to 
be  constitutional.  How,  then,  is  it  possilile  for 
any  mind  amenable  to  legal  rules  for  the  decision 
of  legal  questions,  to  say  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate,  or  has  not  legislated,  (except  once  or 
twice  inadvertently,)  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories.' 

On  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  have  only  a 
concluding  remark  to  submit.  The  position  I  am 
contesting  affirms  generally  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. The  inexpediency  of  so  legislating  is  fur- 
ther advocated,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  Democratical  principles  to  debar  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territories  from  g:overning  themselves. 
Must  the  free  men  of  the  Territories,  it  is  asked, 
have  laws  made  for  them  b}^  others?  No!  It  is 
anti-democratic,  monarchical,  intolerable.  All  men 
have  the  right  of  self-government;  and  this  princi- 
ple holds  true  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Territories,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  States. 

Now,  if  these  declarations  were  a  sincei-e  and 
honest  affirmation  of  human  rights,  I  should  respect 
them  and  honor  their  authors.  Did  this  doctrine 
grow  out  of  a  jealousy  for  the  rights  of  man,  a  fear 
of  usurpation,  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of 
self-government,  1  should  sympathize  with  it, 
while  I  denied  its  legality.  But,  sir,  it  is  the  most 
painful  aspect  of  this  whole  case,  that  the  very 
object  and  purpose  of  claiming  these  ample  and 
sovereign  rights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories, is,  that  they  may  deny  all  rights  to  a  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-beings  within  them.  Enlarge, 
aggrandize  the  rights  of  the  Territorial  settlers! 
Arid  why?  That  ihey  may  abolish  all  rights  for 
a  whole  class  of  human  beings.  This  claim,  then, 
is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  freemen 
more  fi-ee,  but  for  making  slaves  more  enslaved. 
The  r-eason  for  denying  to  Congress  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  Territories,  is  the  fear  tliat  Con- 
gress will  pi-event  slavery  in  them.  Th.e  reason 
for  claiming  the  supreme  right  of  legislation  for 
the  Territorial  inhabitants,  is  the  hope  that  they 
will  establish  slavery  within  their  borders.  Must 
not  that  Deiiiocracy  be  false,  which  begets  slavery 
as  its  natural  offspring? 

If  it  has  now  been  demonstr-ated  that  Congress 
has  uniformly  legislated,  and  can  legislate,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  next  question.  Is  it  expedient  lo 
exclude  slavery  from  them? 

Here,  on  the  threshold,  we  are  confi-onted  with 
the  claim  that  the  gates  shall  be  thrown  wide  open 
to  the  adinission  of  slavery  into  the  broad  western 
world;  because,  otherwise,  the  southern  or  slave 
States  would  be  debarred  from  enjoying  their  share 
of  the  common  property  of  the  Union. 

I  meet  this  claim  with  a  counter-claim.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  consecration  of  this  soil  to  free- 
dom will  exclude  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  it 
is  just  as  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  dese- 
cration of  it  to  slavery  will  exclude  the  free  men  of 
the  North.  We,  at  the  North,  know  too  well  the 
foundations  of  wor-ldly  prospei-ity  and  happiness; 
we  know  too  well  the  sources  of  social  and  moral 
welfare,  ever  voluntarily  to  blend  our  fortunes  with 
those  of  a  community  where  slavery  is  tolerated. 
If  our  demand  for  free  territory,  then,  excludes 
them,  their  demand  for  slave  territory  excludes  us. 
Not  one  in  five  hundi-ed  of  the  freemen  of  the 
North  could  ever  be  induced  to  take  his  family 
and  domicile  himself  in  a  Territory  where  slavery 
exists.  They  know  that  the  institution  would 
impoverish  their  estate,  demoralize  their  children, 
and  harrow  their  own  consciences  with  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  guilt,  until  those  consciences,  by 
force  of  habit  and  induration,  should  pass  into  that 
callous  and  more  deplorable  state,  where  continu- 
ous crime  could  be  committed  without  the  feeling 
of  remorse. 

Sir,  let  me  read  a  passage  from  Dr.  Channing, 
written  in  1798 — fifty  years  ago — when,  atthe  eai-ly 
age  of  nineteen,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family. 
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While  there,  he  wrote  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract: 

"TliPie  is  one  object  here  which  always  dnpresses  me. 
It  is  slniro-y.  This  alone  would  prevent  me  IVom  eversettling 
in  Virginia.  Langnage  cannot  express  my  detestation  nfit. 
Master  and  slave  !  Nature  never  niaile  such  a  distinction, 
or  established  such  a  relation.  Man,  when  forced  to  substi- 
tute tlie  will  of  another  for  his  own,  ceases  to  be  a  moral 
agent;  his  title  to  the  name  of  man  is  extingaished  ;  he  be- 
comes a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  his  oppressor.  No 
ctrvpire  Is  so  valuable  as  the  empire  of  one's  self.  No  right 
is  so  inseparable  from  humanity,  and  so  necessary  to  Iheim- 
provoinent  of  our  species,  as  the  right  of  exerting  the  powers 
which  nature  has  given  us  in  the  pursuit  of  any  and  of  every 
good  wlrich  we  can  obtain  without  doing  injury  to  others. 
Should  you  desire  it.  1  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  siTua- 
lion  and  char.^cter  of  the  negroes  in  ViiTjinia.  It  is  a  subject 
so  degradingto  humanity,  that  I  cannot'dwell  on  it  with  pleas- 
ure. I  should  he  obliged  to  shov*  you  every  vice,  heightened 
hy  every  ineaiiness,  and  added  to  every  misery.  The  infia- 
ence  of  slavery  on  the  whites  is  almost  as  fatal  as  on  tlie 
blacTcs  tlremselves." 

This  was  written  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  young 
man  from, New  England,  only  nineteen  years  old. 
I  know  that,  on  all  subjects  of  philanthropy  and 
«thics,  Br.  Channing  v.'as  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  age.  But  the  sentiments  he  expressed  on 
this  subject,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  are 
'Jiow  the  prevalent,  deep-seated  feelings  of  northern 
'iTien,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  cases,  where  these 
feelings  have  been  corrupted  by  interest, 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  North  cannot  shut  out 
*ihe  South  from  the  new  Territories  by  a  law  for 
excluding  slavery,  more  effectually  than  the  South 
will  shut  out  the  North  by  the  fact  of  introducing 
slavery.  Even  admitting,  then,  that  the  law  is 
equal  for  both  North  and  South,  1  will  show  that 
all  the  equity  is  on  the  side  of  the  North. 

Sir,  from  the  establishment  of  our  independence 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Con.stitution,  and  for  years  afterwards,  no 
trace  is  to  be  found  of  an  intention  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  our  Republic;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  treaty  of  1803,  for  acquiring  Louisiana,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  made  it,  to  be 
unconstitutional.  In  1787,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
perpetual  freedom  was  ssecured  to  tlie  Northwest 
Territory.  But  the  article  excluding  slavery  from 
it  had  an  earlier  date  than  1787.  On  the  fir.st  of 
March,  1784,  Congress  voted  to  accept  a  cession 
from  the  State  of  Virginia  of  her  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory north  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  subject 
of  providing  a  government  for  this  and  other  terri- 
tory was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jeirer.son,Mr.  Chaseof  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Plowell 
of  Rhode  Island.  On  the  I9th  of  April,  1784,  their 
report  was  considered.  That  report  contained  the 
following  ever-memorable  clause: 

"That  after  the  year  1800,  of  the  Christian  era,  there  sha?l 
he  neiUier  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  [tliey  were  spoken  of  as  States,  because  il  was 
always  contemplated  to  eiect  the  Territories  into  States, J 
■otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty." 

Sir,  we  hear  much  said  in  our  day  of  tlie  Wil- 
mot  proviso  against  slavery.  In  former  years, 
great  credit  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Nathan  Dane, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  originating  the  sixth  article, 
(against  slavery,)  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Sir, 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  this  restrictive  clause  the 
*'  Wilmot  proviso."  It  is  iheJeJfti-son  proviso,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  the  honor  of  it;  and 
would  to  Heaven  that  our  southern  friends,  who 
kneel  so  devoutly  at  his  shrine,  could  be  animated 
by  that  lofty  spirit  of  freedom,  that  love  for  the 
rights  of  man,  which  alone  can  make  the  place  of 
their  devotion  sacred. 

But  what  is  most  material  to  be  observed  here, 
is,  that  the  plan  of  government  reported  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Cotigiess  at  that 
time,  embraced  all  the  "  western  territory."  It  em- 
braced all  the  *'  territory  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by 
individual  States  to  the  United  Stales."  See  Jour- 
nals of  Congress,  April  23,  1784.  If,  then,  we 
leave  out  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  as  being  parts 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  all  the  residue  of 
the  territory  north  or  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  with- 
in the  treaty  limits  of  the  United  Slates,  was  in- 
tended, by  the  Jefferson  proviso,  to  be  rescued 
from  (he  doom  of  slavery.  For  that  proviso  there 
were  sixteen  votes,  and  only  seven  against  it.  Yet 
so  singularly  were  these  seven  votes  distributed, 
and  so  large  a  majority  of  the  States  did  it  require 
to  pass  an  act,  that  it  was  lost.  The  whole  of  the 
representation  from  seven  Slates  voted  for  it  unan- 
imously.     Only   two   States    voted    unanimously 


against  it.  Had  but  one  of  Mr.  Jeffersoti's  col- 
leagues voted  with  him,  and  had  Mr.  Sj)aight,  of 
North  Carolina,  voted  for  il,  the  restrictive  clause 
in  the  report  would  have  stood.  But  a  minority 
of  seven  front  the  shtveholding  States  controlled  a 
majority  of  sixteen  from  the  free  States — ominous 
even  at  that  early  day  of  a  fate  that  has  now  relent- 
lessly pursued  us  for  sixty  years.  . 

That  vote  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
slavery  at  that  time.  It  was  with  such  a  feeling 
that  the  "compromises  of  the  Constitution,"  as 
they  are  called,  were  entered  into.  Nobody  dread- 
ed or  dreamed  of  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond 
its  then  existing  limits.  Yet  behold  its  aggressive 
march.  Besides  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which 
I  omit  for  reasons  before  intimated,  seven  new 
slave  States  have  been  added  to  the  Union — Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas — line  last  five  out  of  territory 
not  belonging  to  us  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution; while  only  one  free  State,  Iowa,  has  been 
added  during  all  this  time,  out  of  such  newly-ac- 
quired territory.* 

But  there  is  another  fact,  which  shows  that  the 
slaveholders  have  already  had  their  full  share  of 
territory,  however  wide  the  boundaries  of  this 
country  may  hereafter  become. 

i  have  seen  the  number  of  actual  slaveholders  va- 
riously estimated;  but  the  highest  estimate  I  have 
ever  seen  is  three  hundred  thousand.  Allowing  six 
])ersons  to  a  family,  this  number  would  re|)re.sent 
a  white  population  of  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  GAYLE,  of  Alabama,  interrupted  and  said; 
If  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been  in- 
formeti  that  the  number  of  slaveholders  is  only 
300,000,  then  I  will  tell  him  his  information  is  ut- 
terly false. 

Mr.  MANN.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
many  there  aie.' 

Mr.  GAYLE.     Ten  times  as  many. 

Mr.  MANN.  Ten  times  as  many!  Ten  times 
300,000  is  3,000,000;  and  allowing  six  persons 
to  c-ach  family,  this  would  give  a  population  of 
18,000,000  directly  connected  with  slaveholiiing; 
while  the  whole  free  population  of  the  South,  in 
1840,  was  considerably  less  than  five  millions! 

Mr.  MEADE,  of  Virginia,  here  interposed  and 
said,  that  where  father  or  mother  owned  slaves, 
they  were  considered  the  joint  property  of  the 
family.  I  think,  if  you  include  the  grown  and  the 
young,  there  are  about  three  millions  interested  iu 
slave  property. 

Mr.  MANN  resuiYied.  My  data  lead  me  to 
believe  thai  the  number  does  not  now  exceed  two 
millions;  but,  at  the  tirne  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  number  directly  connected  with 
slaveholding  must  have  been  less  than  one  million. 
Yetthisone  million  has  already  managed  to  acquire 
the  broad  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  treaiy 
of  1783;  when,  at  the  time  the  "compromises  of 
the  Constitution''  wereentered  into,  not  one  of  the 
parties  supposed  that  we  should  ever  acquire  ter- 
ritory beyond  those  limits.  And  this  has  been  done 
for  the  benefit  (if  it  be  a  benefit)  of  that  one  million 
of  slaveholders,  against  what  is  now  a  free  popu- 
lation of  fifteen  millions.  And,  iti  addition  to  this, 
it  is  to  be  considf-red  that  the  nonslaveholding 
population  of  the  slave  States  have  as  direct  and 
deep  an  interest  as  any  part  of  the  country,  adverse 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.     If  all  our  new  terri- 


*  Here  Mr.  Hilliaud,  of  Alabama,  rose  to  ask  if  the 
South,  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  had  not  surrendered 
its  right  to  earry  slavery  north  of  the  compromise  line?  The 
question  was  not  understood.  If  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
been  replied,  that  the  existetice  of  slavery  at  New  Orleans, 
and  a  few  other  places  in  Louisiana,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
with  France,  by  no  means  established  the  riglit  to  carry  it  lo 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  if  the. treaty  extended  so  far.  Slavery 
being  against  natural  right,  can  only  exist  by  virtue  of  posi- 
tive law,  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  protect  it.  It  could 
not  lawfully  exist,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  not  been  laid  out,  organized,  and  subjected  to  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government.  Such  was  not  the  case  with 
any  part  of  the  territory  north  of  the  compromise  line  ;  and 
therefore  nothing  was  surrendered.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  formation  of  the  Terriiorlal  Governments  of  Orleans, 
IVIissonri,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  a  vast  extent  of  country 
was  surrendered  to  slavery.  And  this  is  independent  of  the 
question,  whether  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  has  any 
more  right  lo  establish  slavery  anywhere,  than  it  has  to  es- 
tablish an  inquisition,  create  an  order  of  nobility,  or  anoint 
a  king. 


tory  be  doomed  to  slavery,  where  can  the  non- 
slaveholders  of  the  slaveholdingStates  emigrate  to.' 
Are  they  not  to  be  considered  ?  Has  one-half  the 
population  of  the  slaveholding  States  rights,  which 
are  paramount,  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the  other 
half,  but  to  the  rights  of  all  the  free  States  besides; 
for  such  is  the  claim  .'  No,  sir.  I  say  that,  if 
slavery  were  no  moral  or  political  evil,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  all  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  the  slave- 
holders have  already  ol)tained  their  full  share  of 
teiritory,  though  all  the  residue  of  this  continent 
were  annexed  to  tlie  Union,  and  we  were  to  be- 
come, in  the  insane  language  of  the  day,  "an  ocean- 
bound  Republic." 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  effects 
of  slavery,  as  a  reason  v/hy  new-born  communities 
should  be  exempted  from  it.  First,  let  me  treat  of 
its  economics!  or  financial,  and  secondly,  of  its 
moral  aspects. 

Though  slaves  are  said  to  be  property,  they  are 
the  preventers,  the  wasters,  the  antagonists,  of 
property.  So  far  from  facilitating  the  increase  of 
individual  or  national  wealth,  slavery  letardsboth. 
It  blasts  worldly  prosperity.  Other  tilings  being 
equal,  a  free  people  will  thrive  and  pros[)er,  in  a 
mere  worldly  sense,  more  than  a  |x;opIe  divided 
into  masters  and  slaves.  Were  we  so  constituted 
as  to  care  for  nothina:,  to  aspire  to  nothing,  beyond 
inere  temporal  well-being,  this  well-being,  would 
counsel  ns  to  abolish  slavery  wherever  it  exists, 
and  to  repel  its  approach  wherever  it  threatens. 

Enslave  a  man,  and  you  destroy  his  ambition, 
his  enterprise,  his  capacity.  In  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  the  desire  of  bettering  one's  condi- 
tion is  the  main-spring  of  effort.  The  first  touch 
of  slavery  snaps  this  spring.  The  slave  does  not 
participate  in  the  value  of  the  wealth  he  creates.  All 
he  earns,  another  seizes.  A  free  man  labors,  not 
only  to  improve  his  own  condition,  but  lo  better 
the  condition  of  his  children.  The  mighty  imptdse 
of  parental  affection  repays  for  diligence,  and  makes 
exertion  sweet.  The  slave's  heart  never  beats  with 
this  high  emotion.  However  industrious  and  fru- 
gal he  may  be,  he  has  nothing  to  bequeath  to  his 
children — or  nothing  save  the  sad  bonds  he  hi«j- 
self  has  worn.  Fear  may  make  him  work,  but 
hope  never.  When  he  moves  his  taidy  limbs,  it 
is  because  of  the  suffering  that  goads  him  from  be- 
hind, and  not  from  the  brightprospects  that  beckoa 
him  forward  iu  the  race. 

What  would  a  slave-ov/ner  at  the  South  think, 
should  he  come  to  Massachusetts,  and  there  see  a 
farmer  seize  upon  his  hired  man,  call  in  a  surgeon, 
and  cut  off  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  his  arms  and 
legs.'  I  do  not  ask  what  he  would  think  of  his 
humanity,  but  what  would  he  think  of  his  sanity? 
Yet  the  planter  does  more  than  this  when  he  rnakes 
a  man  a  slave.  He  cuts  deeper  than  the  muscles; 
he  destroys  the  spiiit  that  moves  the  muscles. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  among  all  nations, 
wherever  the  earnings  of  the  laborer  have  been 
stolen  away  from  him,  his  energies  have  gone  with 
his  earnings.  Under  the  viIleinao;e  system  of  Eng- 
land, the  villeins  were  a  low,  idle,  spiritless  race; 
dead  lo  responsibility;  grovelling  in  iheir^desires; 
resistant  off  labor;  withoutenterprise;  without  fore- 
sight. This  principle  is  now  exemplified  in  the 
landlord  and  tenant  system  of  Irelanii.  If  a  tenant 
is  to  be  no  betteroff  for  the  iinprovements  he  makes 
on  an  estate,  he  will  not  make  the  improvements. 
Look  at  the  seigniories  of  New  York — the  anti- 
rent  districts  as  they  are  now  called; — every  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  that  both  peo- 
ple and  husbandry  are  half  a  century  behind  the 
condition  of  contiguous  fee-simple  proprietorships. 
All  history  illustrates  the  prijiciple,  that  when 
property  is  insecure,  it  will  not  be  earned.  If  ti 
despot  can  seize  and  confiscate  the  fnoperty  of  his 
subject  at  pleasure,  the  subject  v/ill  not  acquire 
l^roperly,  and  thereby  give  to  himself  the  conspic- 
uousness  that  invites  the  plunder.  And  if  this  be 
so  when  property  is  merely  insecure,  what  must 
be  the  effect  when  a  man  has  no  property  what- 
ever in  his  earninars  .'  Who  does  not  know  that  a 
slave,  who  can  rationally  hope  to  purchase  his 
freedom,  will  do  all  the  work  he  ever  did  before, 
and  earn  his  freedom  money  besides.'  Slavery, 
therefore,  though  claiming  to  be  a  kind  of  proper- 
ty, is  the  bane  of  property;  and  the  more  slaves 
there  are  found  in  the  inventory  of  a  nation's 
wealth,  the  less  in  value  will  the  aggregate  of  that 
inventory  be. 
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This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  slave  labor  is  so 
much  Jess  efficient  than  free  labor.  The  former 
can  never  compete  with  the  latter;  and  while  the 
greater  service  is  performed  with  cheerfulness,  the 
smaller  is  extorted  by  fear.  Just  as  certain  as  that 
the  locomotive  can  outrun  the  horse,  and  the  light- 
ning outspeed  the  locomotive,  just  so  certain  is  it 
that  he  v/ho  is  animated  by  the  hopes  and  the 
*-ewards  of  freedom  will  outstrip  the  disheartened 
and  fear-driven  slave.  \ 

The  intellinent  freeman  can  afford  to  live  well,  j 
dress  decently,  and  occupy  a  comfortable  tenement. 
A  scanty  subsistence,  a  squalid  garb,  a  mean  and  | 
dilapidated  hovel,  proclaim  the  degradation  of  the  i 
sTave.  The  slave  States  gain  miflions  of  dollars  1 
every  year  from  the  privations,  the  mean  food,  \ 
clothing,  and  shelter,  to  whicii  the  slaves  are  sub-  i 
fected;  and  yet  they  grow  rich  less  rapidly  than  j 
Slates  where  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  ex-  I 
Bended  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  [ 
laborer.  More  is  lost  in  production  than  is  gained  | 
by  privation. 

A  universal   concomitant  of  slavery  is,  that  it  ; 
makes  white  labor  disreputable.     Being  disreputa-  j 
ble,  it  is  shunned.     The  pecuniary  loss  resulting  | 
from  this  is  incalculable.    Dry  np  the  my«a(f  head-  i 
springs  of  the  JNiississippi,^and  where  would  be  the 
mighty  volume  of  waters  which  nov/  bear  navies  j 
on  their  bosom,  and  lift  the  ocean  itself  above  its  j 
kvel,  by  their  outpouring  flood?    Abohsh  those  j 
sources  of  wealth,  which  consist  in   the  personal  j 
industry  of  eveiy  man,  and  of  each  m.ember  of  every  ! 
man's  family,  and  that  wide-spread  thrift,  and  com- 
petence, and  elegance,  which  are  both  the  reward  ' 
and  the  stimulus  of  labor,  will  be  abolished  with  i 
them.     Forego  the  means, and  you  forfeit  the  end.  1 
You  must  use  the  instrument  if  you  would  have 
the  product.     Nothing  but  the  feeling  of  inde))end- 
ence,  th«  conscious  security  of  v/orking  for  one's 
self  and  one's  family,  will,  in  the  present  state  of  , 
the  world,  make  labor  profitable. 

I  know  it  has  been  recently  .said  in  tliis  Capitol, 
and  hy  high  authority,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
menial  services,  it  is  not  disreputable  at  the  South 
for  a  white  man  to  labor.     There  are  two  ways,  ' 
each   independent  of  the  other,  to  disprove  this  i 
assertion.     One  of  them  consists  in  the  testimony 
of  a  host  of  intelligent  witnesses  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  South.    I  might  quote 
page  after  page  from  various  sources;  but,  as  the  j 
assertion    comes   from  a  gentleman    belonging  to  \ 
South  Carolina,  I  will  meet  it  with  the  statements  ' 
of  another  gentleman  belonging  to  the  same  State.  ■ 
1  refer  to  Mr.  William  Gregg,  of  Charleston — a  j 
gentleman  who  is  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
social  condition  of  men  both  North  and  South.        I 

In  that  State,  according  to  the  last  census,  there 
were  about  150,000  free  whites,  over  twelve  years 
of  age.     "  Of  this  class,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  fifty  i 
thousand  are  non-producers."*     I  suppose  South  | 
Carolina  to  be  as  thrifty  a  slave  State  as  there  is,  ' 
perhaps  excepting  Georgia;  yet   here  is  one-third 
part  of  the  population  old  enough  to  work  and  able 
to   work,  who   are  idle,  and  of  course  vicious — 
non-producers,  but  the  worst  kind  of  consumers. 

Another  answer  to  the  above  assertiosi  is,  that  if 
white  labor  were  reputable  at  the  South,  and  white 
men  were  industrious,  the  whole  country  would  be 
a  garden — a  terrestrial  paradise — so  far  as  neatness, 
abundance,  and  beauty,  are  concerned.  Where  are 
the  RESULTS  of  this  respected  and  honored  while  labor  ? 
In  a  country  where  few  expenses  are  necessary  to 
ward  off  the  rigors  of  winter;  where  the  richest 
staples  of  the  world  are  produced;  where  cattle  and 
flocks  need  but  little  shelter,  if  any;  if  man  super- 
added his  industry  to  the  bounties  of  nature,  want 
would  be  wholly  unknown;  competence  would 
give  place  to  opulence,  and  the  highest  decorations 
of  art  would  mingle  with  the  glowing  beauties  of 
nature. 

But  hear  Mr.  Gregg: 

"  My  recent  vi.sit  to  ttie  northern  States  has  fully  satisfied 
me  that  the  true  secret  of  our  difficulties  lies  in  the  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  our  capitalists,  and  ignorance  and 
laziness  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  ought  to  labor.  We  need 
never  look  for  thrift  while  we  permit  our  iinniense  tiinher 
forests,  granite  ijuarries,  and  mines  to  lie  idle,  and  supply 
ourselves  with  hewn  granite,  pine  Boards,  laths,  shingles, 
&c.,  furnished  hy  the  lazy  dnss  of  the  North;  ah!  worse 
than  this  ;  we  see  our  back  country  farmers,  many  of  whom 
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are  too  lazy  to  mend  a  broken  gate,  or  repair  the  fences  to 
protect  their  crops  from  the  neighboring  stock,  actualiy  sup- 
plied with  their  axe,  hoe,  and  broom-handles,  pitchforks, 
rakes,  &.C.,  by  the  inJolcnt  mountaineers  of  New  tianip-hire 
and  Massachiiselts.  The  tijne  was,  when  every  oKl  woman 
had  her  gourd,  from  which  the  country  gardens  were  snp- 
plied  with  seed.  We  now  hnd  it  more  convenient  to  permit 
this  duty  to  devolve  on  our  careful  frieitds,  the  Yankees. 
Even  our  boat-oars,  and  handspikes  for  rolling  logs,  are 
furnished,  ready  made,  to  our  hatid,"  &c.  '•  Need  I  add,  to 
further  exemplify  our  excessive  indolence,  that  the  Charfes- 
ton  market  is  supplied  with  fish  and  wild  gHme  by  northern 
men,  who  come  out  here  as  regularly  as  the  winter  comes, 
for  this  purpose,  and  from  our  own  waters  and  forests  often 
realize,  in  the  course  of  one  winter,  a  sufficiency  to  por- 
chase  a  small  farm  in  New  England." — Essays,  page  8. 
.  Again: 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  travel  over  the  sterfle  mountains 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  learn  the  true  secret  of  our  dilficullies" — "to  lea.n 
the  difference  between  indolence  and  industry,  extravacance 
and  economy.  We  there  see  the  scenery,  wtrirh  would  take 
the  place  of  our  unpainted  mansions,  dilapidated  cabins, 
with  mud  cbintneys,  and  no  windows,  broken-down  rail 
fences,  fields  overcrown  with  weeds,  and  thrown  away 
half  exhausted,  to  be  taken  up  by  piijc  thickets;  beef  cattle 
unprotected  from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  so  poor  as 
barely  to  preserve  life." — Essays,  pt^e  7. 

And  again: 

"  Shall  we  pass  unnoticed  the  thousands  of  poor,  ignorant, 
degraded  white  people  amor.gus,  who,  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
live  in  comparative  nakedness  and  starvation  .'  Many  a  one 
is  reared  in  proud  South  Carolina,  from  iiirth  to  manliood, 
who  has  never  passed  a  month  in  which  he  has  not,  some 
part  of  the  time,  been  stinted  for  meat.  Many  a  mother  is 
there  who  will  tell  you  tliat  her  children  are  but  scantily 
supplied  with  bread,  and  much  more  scantily  with  meat, 
and  if  they  be  clad  ^vith  comfortable  raiment,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  these  scanty  allowances  of  food.  These  may  be 
startling  statement":,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true  ;  and,  if 
not  believed  in  Charleston,  the  members  of  our'Legislature, 
who  have  traversed  the  State  in  electioneering  eainpaigns, 
can  attest  their  truth." — Eisuys,  page  22. 

After  such  statements  as  these;  after  the  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  eye-witnesses; 
after  the  proofs  furnished  by  the  aggregates  of 
products,  published  in  our  Patent  Office  reports,  it 
is  drawing  a  little  too  heavily  on  our  credulity  to 
say  that  the  white  man  at  the  South  is  industrious. 
Industry  proves  itself  by  its  results,  as  the  sun 
proves  itself  by  shining. 

But  slavery  is  hostile  to  the  pecuniary  advance- 
ment of  the  community  in  another  way.  The 
slave  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.  He  must  not  be 
educated,  lest  with  education  should  cornea  knowl- 
edge of  his  natural  rights,  and  the  means  of  escape 
or  the  power  of  vengeance.  To  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  his  freedom,  the  growth  of  his  mind  must 
be  abolished.  Histducation,  therefore,  is  prohib- 
ited by  statute,  under  terrible  penalties. 

Now  a  man  is  weak  in  his  muscles;  he  is  strong 
only  in  his  faculties.  In  physical  strength,  how 
much  superior  is  an  ox  or -a  horse  to  a  man;  in 
fleetness,  the  dromedary  or  the  eagle.  It  is 
through  mental  strength  only  that  man  becomes 
the  superior  and  governor  of  all  animals. 

It  was  not  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  work 
of  the  world  should  be  performed  by  muscular 
strength.  God  has  filled  the  earth  and  imbued 
the  elements  with  energies  of  greater  power  than 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  thousand  planets  like 
ours.  Whence  come  our  necessaries  and  our  lux- 
uries?— those  comforts  and  appliances  that  make 
the  difference  between  a  houseless  wandering  tribe 
of  Indians  in  the  far  West,  and  a  New  England 
village  ?  They  do  not  come  wholly  or  principally 
from  the  original,  unassisted  strength  of  the  human 
arm,  but  from  the  employment,  through  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  of  those  great  natural  forces,  with 
which  the  bountiful  Creator  has  filled  every  part 
of  the  material  Universe.  Caloric,  gravitation, 
expansibility,  compressibility,  electricity,  chemi- 
cal affinities  and  repulsions,  spontaneous  veloci- 
ties— these  are  the  mighty  agents  which  the  intel- 
lect of  man  harnesses  to  the  car  of  improvement. 
The  application  of  water,  and  wind,  and  steam,  to 
the  propulsion  of  machinery,  and  to  the  transport- 
ation of  men  and  merchandise  from  place  to  place, 
has  added  ten  thousand  fold  to  the  actual  products 
of  human  industry.  How  small  the  wheel  which 
the  stoutest  laborer  can  turn,  and  how  soon  will 
he  be  weary.  Compare  this  with  a  wheel  driving 
a  thousand  spindles  or  looms,  which  a  stream  of 
water  can  turn,  and  never  tire.  A  locomotive  will 
take  five  hundred  men,  and  bear  them  on  their 
journey  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  day.  Look  at' 
these  same  five  hundred  men,  starting  from  the 
same  point,  and  attempting  the  same  distance,  with 
all  the  pedestrian's  or  the  equestrian's  toil  and 
tardiness.    The  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  will 


turn  out  more  cToth  in  one  day  than  could  have 
been  manufactured  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the- 
Eastern  continent  during  the  tenth  century.  On  at* 
element  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  gods,  and 
where  it  was  deemed  impi-ons  for  human  power  to 
intrude,  even  there  the  gigantic  forces  of  nature, 
which  human  science  and  skill  have  enlisted  m 
their  service,  confront  and  overcome  the  raging  of 
the  elements — breasting  tempests  and  tides,  esca- 
ping reefs  and  lee-shores,  and  careering  ttnumphant 
around  the  globe.  The  velocity  of  winds,  the 
Vvreight  of  waters,  and  the  rage  of  steam,  are  pow- 
ers, each  one  of  which  is  infinitely  stronger  thanr 
all  the  strength  of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  man- 
kind, were  it  all  gathered  into  a  single  arm.  And 
all  th'ese  energies  are  given  us  on  one  condition — 
the  condition  of  intelligence — that  is,  of  edaca- 
tTorr. 

Had  God  intended  that  the  woriv  of  the  worltt 
should  be  done  by  hurnan  bones  and  sinews,  he 
would  have  given  us  an  arm  as  solid  and  strong' 
as  the  shaft  of  a  steam  engine;  and  enabled  us  to 
stand,  day  and  night,  and  turn  the  crank  of  a. 
steam  ship  while  sailing  to  Liverpool  or  Calcutta. 
Had  God  designed  the  human  muscles  to  do  the 
work  of  the  world,  then,  instead  of  the  ingredients 
of  gun-powder  or  gun-cotton,  and  the  expansive 
force  of  heat,  he  would  have  given  os  hands  which 
could  take  a  granite  quarry  and  break  its  solid 
acres  into  suitable  and  symmetrical  blocks,  as  ea- 
sily as  we  now  open  an  orange.  Had  he  intended 
us  for  hearing  burdens,  he  would  have  given  u» 
Atlantean  shoulders,  by  which  we  could  carry  the 
vast  freights  of  rail-car  and  steamship,  as  a  porter 
carries  his  pack.  He  would  have  given  us  lungs 
by  which  we  could  blow  fleets  before  us;  and 
wings  to  sweep  over  ocean  wastes.  But,  instead 
of  iron  arms,  and  Atlantean  shoulders,  and  the 
lungs  of  Boreas,  he  has  given  us  a  mind,  a  soul,  « 
capacity  of  acquiring  knowledgre,.  and  thus  of  ap- 
propriating all  these  energies  of  nature  to  our  owrj 
use.  Instead  of  a  telescopic  and  microscopic  eye-, 
he  has  given  us  power  to  invent  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope.  Instead  of  ten  thousand  fingers, 
he  has  given  us  genius  inventive  of  the  power- 
loom  and  the  printing  press.  Without  a  cultivated 
intellect,  man  is  among  the  weakest  of  all  the  dy- 
namical forces  of  nature;  with  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect, he  commands  them  all. 

And  now,  what  does  the  slave-maker  do.'  He 
abolishes  this  mighty  power  of  the  intellect,  and 
Dses  only  the  weak,  degraded,  and  half  animated 
forces  of  the  human  limbs.  A  thou.sand  slaves 
may  stand  by  a  river,  and  to  them  it  is  only  an 
object  of  fear  or  superstition.  An  intelligent  man 
surpasses  the  ancient  idea  of  a  river-god;  he  stands 
by  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  the  Merrimack, 
or  the  Connecticut;  he  commands  each  to  do  more 
work  than  could  be  performed  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men — to  saw  timber,  to  make  cloth,  to  grind 
corn — and  they  obey.  Ignorant  slaves  stand  upon 
a  coal  mine,  and  to  them  it  is  only  a  worthless  part 
of  the  inanimate  earth.  An  intelligent  man  u.ses 
the  same  mine  to  print  a  million  of  books.  Slaves 
will  seek  to  ohtam  the  same  crop  from  the  same 
field,  year  after  year,  though  the  pabulum  of  that 
crop  is  exhausted;  the  intelligent  man,  with  his 
chemist's  eye,  sees  not  only  the  minutest  atoms  of 
the  earth,  but  the  imponderable  gases  that  per- 
meate it,  and  he  is  rewarded  with  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  luxuriant  harvest. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  confined  to  those  de- 
partments of  nature  where  her  n-iightiest  forces  are 
brought  into  requisition.  In  accomplishing  what- 
ever requires  delicacy  and  precision,  nature  is  as 
much  more  perfect  than  man,  as  she  is  more  pow- 
erful in  whatever  requires  strength.  Whether  in 
great  orin  small  operations,  all  the  improvements  in 
the  mechanical  and  the  useful  arts  come  as  directly 
frorn  intelligence,  as  a  bird  comes  out  of  a  shell,  or 
the  beautiful  colors  of  a  flower  out  of  sunshine.  The 
slave-worker  is  forever  prying  at  the  short  end  of 
Nature's  lever,  and  using  the  back  instead  of  the 
edse  of  her  finest  instruments. 

Sir,  the  most  abundant  proof  exists,  derived  from 
all  departments  of  human  industry,  that  unedu- 
cated labor  is  comparatively  unprofitable  labor.  I 
have  before  me  the  statements  of  a  number  of 
the  most  intellisent  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts, 
aflirming  this  fact  as  the  result  of  an  experience 
extending  over  many  years.    In  Massachusetts  we 
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Jiave  no  native  born  child  wliolly  without  school 
•instruction;  hut  the  degrees  of  attainment,  of  men- 
tal development^  are  various.  Haifa  dozen  years 
•ago,  the  iVIassachusetts  Board  of  Education  ob- 
tained statements  from  \avge  rnjml)ers  of  our  mas- 
ter manufacturers,  authenticated  from  tlie  books 
of  their  respective  estaWishraenis,  and  covering  a 
•series  of  years,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  in- 
■creased  wa£:es  weie  found  in  connection  with  in- 
creased intelligence,  just  as  certainly  as  increased 
heat  raises  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  For- 
•eigners,  and  those  coming  from  other  States,  who 
made  their  marks  when  they  receipted  their  bills, 
«arned  the  least;  those  who  had  a  moderate,  or 
limited  education,  occupied  a  middle  ground  on 
■the  pay-roll;  while  the  intelligent  young  women 
who  worked  in  the  mills  in  winter,  and  taught 
•schools  in  summer,  crowned  the  list.  The  larger 
capital,  in  the  form  of  intelligence,  yielded  the 
larger  interest  ia  the  form  of  wages.  This  in- 
quiry was  not  confined  to  manufactures,  but  was 
extended  to  other  departments  of  business,  where 
•the  results  of  labor  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
exact  measurement. 

Tiiis  is  universally  so.  The  mechanic  sees  it 
when  he  compares  the  work  of  a  stupid  with  that 
-of  an  awakened  mind.  The  traveller  sees  it,  when 
he  passes  from  an  educated  into  an  uneducated 
nation.  Sir,  there  are  countries  in  Europe,  lying 
side  by  side,  where,  without  compass  or  chart, 
without  boun^d  or  land-mark,  I  could  run  the  line 
-of  demarcation  between  the  two,  by  the  broad, 
legible  characters  which  ignorance  has  wiitten  on 
■roads,  fields,  houses,  and  the  persons  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  one  side,  and  which 
knowledge  has  inscribed  on  the  other. 

This  ditrerence  is  most  striking  in  the  mechanic 
•arts;  but  it  is  clearly  visible  also  in  husbandry. 
Not  the  most  fertile  soil,  not  mines  of  silver  and 
gold,  can  make  a  nation  rich  without  intelligence. 
Wlio  ever  had  a  more  fertile  soil  than  the  Egyp- 
tians.' Who  have  handled  more  silver  and  gold 
thar.  the  Spaniards.'  The  universal  cultivation  of 
4he  mind  and  heart  is  the  only  true  source  of  opu- 
lence;— the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  by  which  to 
lay  hold  on  the  treasures  of  nature;  the  cultivation 
•of  the  heart,  by  which  to  devote  those  treasures  to 
beneficent  uses.  Where  this  cultivation  exists,  no 
matter  how  barren  the  soil  or  ungenial  the  clime, 
*here  comfort  and  competence  will  abound;  for  it 
is  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  culti- 
vator that  impoverishes  the  soil,  or  makes  it  teem 
with  abundance.  -He  who  disobeys  the  law  of 
<3rod  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  nature,  may  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
but  he  can  rear  only  the  "  lean  kine"  of  Pharaoh; 
but  he  who  obeys  the  highest  law,  may  dwell  in 
<he  cold  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Scotland  or  of 
New  England,  and  "  well-formed  and  fat-fleshed 
kine"  shall  feed  on  all  his  meadows.  If  Pharoah 
will  be  a  task-niaster,  and  will  not  let  the  bond- 
men go  free,  the  corn  in  his  field  shall  be  the  "seven 
thin  ears  blasted  by  the  east  wind;''  but  if  he  will 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  then,  be- 
hold, there  shall  be  "  seven  ears  of  corn  upon  one 
•stalk,  all  rank  and  good."'  Sir,  the  sweat  of  a 
slave  poisons  the  soil  upon  which  it  falls;  his 
breath  is  mildew  to  every  green  thing;  his  tear 
withers  the  verdure  it  drops  upon. 

But  slavery  makes  the  general  education  of  the 
whites  impossible.  You  cannot  have  general  edu- 
cation without  common  schools.  Common  schools 
cannot  exist  where  the  population  is  sparse. 
Where  slaves  till  the  soil,  or  do  the  principal  part 
■of  wiiatever  work  is  done,  the  free  population  must 
be  sparse.  Slavery,  then,  by  an  inexorable  law, 
denies  general  education  to  the  whites.  The  Provi- 
dence of  God  is  just  and  retributive.  Create  a  serf 
caste  and  debar  them  from  education,  and  you 
necessarily  debar  a  great  portion  of  the  privileged 
class  from  education  also.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  or  in  any  state  of  thino-s 
which  can  be  foreseen,  to  have  free  and  universal 
education  in  a  slave  State,  The  difficulty  is  insur- 
mountable. For  a  well-organized  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  there  should  be  two  hundred  chil- 
dren, at  least,  living  in  such  proximity  to  each 
other  that  the  oldest  of  them  can  come  together  to 
a  central  school.  It  is  not  enough  to  gather  from 
within  a  circle  of  half  a  dozen  miles  diameter  fifty 
or  sixty  children  for  a  single  school.  This  brings 
all  agesand  all  studies  into  the  same  room.  A  good 


system  requires  a  separation  of  school  children 
into  four,  or  at  least,  into  three  classes,  according 
to  ages  and  attainments.  Without  this  gr.idation, 
a  school  is  bereft  of  more  than  half  its  efficiency. 
Nov/,  this  can  never  l)e  done  in  an  agricultural 
community,  where  there  are  two  classes  of  men — 
one  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  other  to  .seize  all 
the  profits.  With  Nev/  England  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  with  tliat  diversified  labor  whi(;li  would 
be  sure  to  spring  from  intelligence,  tlie  State  of 
Virginia,  which  skirts  us  here  on  the  south,  would 
support  all  the  population  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  fill  them  with  abundance. 

Mr.  BAYLY.  We  have  as  great  a  population 
as  New  England  now. 

Mr.  MANN.  As  great  a  population  as  New 
England  ! 

Mr.  BAYLY.  We  send  fifteen  Representa- 
tives. 

[A  voice:  And  how  many  of  them  represent 
slaves?] 

Mr.  MANN.  Massachusetts  alone  sends  ten 
Representatives. 

[A  voice:  And  the  rest  of  New  England  twenty- 
one  more.] 

Mr.  MANN.  I  say,  sir,  the  single  State  of  Vir- 
ginia could  support  in  abundance  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  New  England.  With  such  a  free  popu- 
lation, the  school  children  would  be  so  numerous 
that  public  schools  might  be  opened  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  each  other  all  over  its  territory — 
the  light  of  each  of  which,  blending  with  its  neigh- 
boringlights,  would  illumine  the  whole  land.  They 
would  be  schools,  too,  in  point  of  cheapness,  within 
every  man's  means.  The  degrading  idea  of  pauper 
schools  would  be  discarded  forever.  But  what  is 
the  condition  of  Virginia  now.'  One-ipiarler  part 
of  all  its  adult  free  white  population  are  unable  to 
read  or  write;  and  were  proclaimed  to  be  so  by  a 
late  Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  without  pro- 
ducing any  reform.  Their  remedy  is  to  choose  a 
Governor  who  will  not  proclaim  such  a  fact.  When 
has  Virginia,  in  any  State  or  national  election, 
given  a  majority  equal  to  the  number  of  its  voters 
unable  to  read  or  write.'  A  republican  Govern- 
ment supported  by  the  two  pillars  of  slavery  and 
ignorance  ! 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  also  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  pauper  schools;  but  this  had  become  so 
useless,  and  was  so  disdained  by  its  objects,  that 
a  late  Governor  of  the  State,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, recommended  that  it  should  be  withdrawn 
from  them  altogether. 

Yet  in  many  of  the  slave  States  there  are  beauti- 
ful paper  systems  of  common  schools — dead  laws 
in  the  statute  books — but  the  census  tells  us  how 
profitless  they  have  been.  In  1840,  in  the  fifteen 
slave  States  and  Territories,  there  were  only 
201,085  scholars  at  the  primary  schools.  In  the 
same  class  of  schools,  in  the  free  States,  there  were 
1,626,028 — eight  times  as  many;  New  York  alone 
had  502,367,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  many. 
The  scholars  in  the  primary  schools  of  Ohio  alone 
outnumbered  all  those  in  the  fifteen  slave  States 
and  Territories,  by  more  than  17,000.  In  the 
slave  States,  almost  one-tenth  part  of  the  free  white 
population,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  are  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  the  free  States,  less  than  one 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty;  and  at  least  four-fifths  of 
these  are  foreigners,  who  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  the  computation.  Many  of  the  slave  States, 
too,  have  munificent  school  funds.  Kentucky  has 
one  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars;  Tennessee 
of  two  millions;  yet,  in  1837,  Governor  Clarke,  of 
Kentucky,  declared,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, that  "one-third  of  the  adult  population 
were  unable  to  write  their  names;"  and  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  according  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  58,531  of  the  same  description  of  per- 
sons. Surely  it  would  take  more  than  five  of 
these  to  make  three  freemen;  for  the  more  a  State 
has  of  them,  the  less  of  intelligent  freedom  will 
there  be  in  it.  And  if  the  schools  in  the  slave 
States  are  compared  with  the  schools  in  the  free 
States,  the  deficiency  in  quality  will  be  as  great  as 
the  deficiency  in  number. 

Sir,  during  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  a 
most  extensive  correspondence  with  the  intelligent 
friends  of  education  in  the  slave  States.  They 
yearn  for  progress,  but  they  cannot  obtain  it. 
They  procure  laws  to  be  passed,  but  there  is  no- 
one  to  execute  them.     They  set  forth  the  benefits 


and  the  blessings  of  education,  but  they  speak  in 
a  vacuum,  and  no  one  hears  the  appeal.  If  a, 
parent  wishes  to  educate  his  children,  he  must 
send  them  from  home,  and  thus  siifTer  a  sort  of 
bereavement,  even  while  they  live;  or  he  must 
employ  a  tutor  or  governess  in  his  family,  which 
few  are  able  to  do.  The  rich  may  do  it,  but  what 
becomes  of  the  children  of  the  poor?  In  cities  the 
obstacles  are  less;  but  the  number  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  cities  is  relatively  small.  All  this  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  slavery;  and  it  is  as  im- 
po.ssiljle  for  free,  thorough,  universal  education,  to 
coexist  with  slavery,  as  for  two  bodies  to  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  Slavery  would 
abolish  education  if  it  should  invade  a  free  State? 
education  would  abolish  slavery  if  it  could  invade 
a  slave  State. 

Destroying  common  education,  slavery  destroys 
the  fruits  of  common  education — the  inventive 
mind,  practical  talent,  the  power  of  adapting 
means  to  ends  in  the  business  of  life.  Whence 
have  come  all  those  mechanical  and  scientific  im- 
provements and  inventions  which  have  enriched 
the  world  with  so  many  comforts,  and  adorned  it 
with  so  many  beauties;  which  to-day  give  enjoy- 
ments and  luxuries  to  a  common  family  in  a  New 
England  village,  which  neither  dueen  Elizabeth, 
of  England,  nor  any  of  her  proud  court,  ever 
dreamed  of  but  a  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago?  Among  whom  have  these  improvements 
originated?  All  history  and  experience  afiirm  that 
they  have  come,  and  must  come,  from  people 
among  whom  education  is  most  generous  and  un- 
confined.  Increase  the  conslUuency,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  developed  intellect,  and  you  increase,  in 
an  equal  ratio,  the  chances  of  inventive,  creative 
genius.  From  what  part  of  our  own  country  have 
come  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of 
boats  for  commercial  purposes,  or  of  wheels  for 
manufacturing  purposes?  Vv^'here  have  the  vari- 
ous and  almost  infinite  improvements  been  made, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  present  perfection  of 
cotton  and  woollen  machinery?  Whence  came 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  great  im- 
provements in  railroads?  Where  was  born  the 
mighty  genius  who  invented  the  first  lightning  rod, 
which  sends  the  electric  fluid  harmless  into  the 
earth;  or  that  other  genius,  not  less  beneficent, 
who  invented  the  second  lightning  rod,  which 
sends  the  same  fluid  from  city  to  city  on  messages 
of  business  or  of  affection?  Sir,  these  are  results 
which  you  can  no  more  have  without  common 
education,  without  imbuing  the  public  mind  wi'h 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  than  you  can  have 
corn  without  planting,  or  harvests  without  sun- 
shine. 

Look  into  the  Patent  Office  reports,  and  see  in 
what  sections  of  country  mechanical  improvements 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts 
have  originated.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  stvenhj- 
two  patents  issued  in  1847,  only  sixty-six  were  to 
the  slave  States.  The  patents  annually  issued,  it 
is  true,  are  a  mingled  heap  of  chaff  and  wheat,  but 
some  of  it  is  wheat  worthy  of  Olympus.  I  think 
the  Patent  Office  reports  show,  that  at  least  six  or 
eight  times  as  many  patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  the  North  as  for  the  South.  What  improve- 
ments will  a  slave  ever  make  in  agricultural  im- 
plements; in  the  manufacture  of  metals;  in  pre- 
paring wool,  cotton,  silk,  fur,  or  paper;  in  chem- 
ical processes;  in  the  application  of  steam;  in 
philosophical.,  nautical,  or  optical  instruments;  in 
civil  engineering,  architecture,  the  construction  of 
roads,  canals,  wharves,  bridges,  docks,  piers,  &c.; 
in  hydraulics  or  pneumatics;  in  the  application  of 
the  mechanical  powers;  in  household  furniture,  or 
wearing  apparel;  in  printing,  binding,  engraving, 
&c.,  &c.?  This  question,  when  put  in  reference 
to  slaves,  appears  ridiculous;  and  yet  it  is  no  more 
absurd,  when  as'lted  in  reference  to  an  ignorant 
siave,  than  when  asked  in  reference  to  an  unedu- 
cated white  man.  The  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  voter 
makes  no  difference,  notwithstanding  the  common 
opinion,  in  certain  latitudes,  that  it  does.  All  such 
improvements  come  from  minds  which  have  had 
an  early  awakening,  and  been  put  on  scientific 
trains  of  thought  in  their  childhood  and  youth — a 
thing  utterly  "impossible  for  the  people  at  large, 
without  common  schools. 

These  are  causes;  now  look  at  effects.  In  three 
New  England  States,  the  iron  manufacture  is 
twenty  times  as  much,  according  to  the  popula- 
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ion,  as  it  is  in  Virginia,  and  yet  Virginia  has  far 
more  of  the  ore  than  they.  In  cotton,  we  can 
hardly  find  a  fraction  low  enough  to  express  the 
difference.  The  ship-building  in  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts is  thirty-five  times  as  much  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  North  comes  to  the  South,  cuts  their 
timber,  carries  it  home,  manufactures  it,  and  then 
brings  it  back  wrought  into  a  hundred  different 
forms,  to  be  sold  to  those  who  would  see  it  rot  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Can  any  man  give  a  reason  why  Norfollc  should 
not  have  grown  like  New  York,  other  than  the 
difference  in  the  institutions  of  the  [>eople?  James- 
town was  settled  before  Plymouth,  and  bad  natural 
advantages  superior  to  it.  Plymouth  now  has  a 
population  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand, 
is  worth  two  millions  of  dollar's,  and  taxed  itself 
last  year,  for  schools  and  school-houses,  more 
than  seven  thousand  dollars.  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  that  it  invested  more  than  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  kind  of  stock  that  yields  a  hundred  per 
cent,  income.  How  many  bats  there  may  be  in 
the  iTiins  of  .Jamestown,  tlie  last  census  does  not 
inform  us.  The  books  printed  at  the  South,  I  sup- 
pose not  to  be  one-fiflielh  part  the  number  printed 
at  the  North.  In  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and 
so  forth,  the  elements  of  comparison  exist  only  on 
one  side. 

Out  of  universal  education  come  genius,  skill, 
and  enterprise,  and  the  desire  of  bettering  one's 
condition.  Industry  and  frugality  are  their  con- 
comitants. Diversified  labor  secures  a  home  mar- 
ket. Diligence  earns  much,  but  the  absence  of  the 
■vices  of  indolence  saves  more.  Hence  comforts 
abound,  while  capital  accumulates.  After  the  home 
consumption  is  supplied,  there  is  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port. The  balance  of  trade  is  favorable.  All  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  can  be 
liberally  supported.  These  institutions  impart  an 
elevated  and  moral  tone  to  society.  Hence  efforts 
for  all  kinds  of  social  ameliorations.  Temperance 
societies  spring  up.  Societies  for  preventing  crime; 
for  saving  from  pauperism;  for  the  refortn  of  pris- 
ons and  the  reformation  of  prisoners;  for  peace; 
for  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen;  for  diffu- 
sing the  gospel, — all  these,  where  a  sound  educa- 
tion is  given,  grokv  up,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
as  an  oak  grows  out  of  an  acorn. 

In  one  thing  the  South  has  excelled — in  training 
statesmen.  The  primary  and  the  ultimate  effects 
of  slavery  upon  this  fact  are  so  well  set  forth  in  a 
late  sermon  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, that  I  will  read  a  passage  from  it: 

"And  here,  since  tliis  institution  of  slavery,  entcriny  into 
the  fortunes  of  our  history,  complicates,  in  so  many  way?:. 
the  disorders  we  suffer,  ]   must  pause  a  few  njoinmts  to 
sketch  its  cliaracteristics.  Slavery,it,  isnot  to  l)e  denied,  is  an 
essentially  harbarou?"'instin[tion.     It  gives  Us,  too,  that  sign 
which  is  the  perpetual  distinction  of  liarbarisin,  that  it  has 
no  law  of  progress.     The  highest  level  it  reaches,  is  the 
level  at  which  it  begins.     Indeed,  we  need  not  scruple  to 
allow  that  it  has  yielded  us  one  eon.-iderable  advantage,  in 
virtue  of  the  fact,  that  it  produces  its  best  condition  fir^t. 
For  while  the  northern   people  were  generally  delving  in 
labor,  for  many  generations,  to  create  a  condition  of  com- 
fort, slavery  set  ilie  masters  at  once  on  a  footing  of  ease, 
gave  them  leisure  for  ele;{ant  intercourse, for  unprofessional 
studies,  and  seasoned  their  character  thus  with  that  kind  of 
cultivation  which  distinguishf-s  men  of  society.    A  class  of 
statesmen  were  thus  raised  up,  who  weie  prepared  to  figure 
as  leaders  in  scenes  of  public  life,  where  so'  much  depends 
on  manners  and  social  address.     But  now  the  scale  is  chan- 
ging.    Free  labor  is  rising,  at  length,  into  a  state  of  wealth 
and  comfort,  to  take  the  lead  of  Aujerican  society.     Mean- 
while, the   foster  sons  of  slavery  —the   high  families,  the 
statesmen — gradually  receding  in  character,  as  they  must 
under  this  vicious  institution,  are  receding  also  in  power  and 
influence,  and  have  been  ever  since  the'^Revohnion.     Sla- 
very is  a  condition  against  nature;  the   curse  of  nature, 
therefore,  is  on  it,  and  it  bows  to  its  doom  by  a  law  as  irre- 
sistible as  gravity.     It  produces  a  condition  of  ease  which 
is  not  the  reward  of  labor,  and  a  state  of  degradation  which 
is  not  the  curse  of  idleness.    Therefore,  the  ease  it  enjoys 
cannot  but  end  in  a  curse,  and  the  degradation  it  suft'ers  can- 
not rise  into  a  blessing.     It  nourishes  imperious  and  violent 
passions.     It  makes  t!.ie  masters  solitary  sheiks  on  their  es- 
tates, forbidding  thus  the  possibility  of  public  schools,  and 
preventing  also  that  condensed  form  of  society  which  is 
necessary  to  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  churches.     Edu 
cation  and  religion  thus  displaced,  the  dinner  table  only  re- 
mains, and  on  this  hangs,  in  great  part,  the  keeping  of  the 
social  state.     But  however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  hu- 
manizing power  of  hospitality,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  any 
sufficient  spring  of  character.     It  is  neither  a  school  nor  a 
gospel.    And  when  it  eomesof  self-indulgence,  or  only  seeks 
j-elief  for  the  tedium  of  an  idle  life,  scarcely  docs  it  bring 
with  it  the  blessings  of  a  virtue.     The  accomplishments  it 
yields  are  of  a  mock  quality,  rather  than  of  a  real,  having 
about  the  same  relation  to  a  substantial  and  finished  culture 
that  honor  has  to  character.     This  kind  of  currency  will 
pass  no  longer;  for,  it  is  not  e.\pense  without  comfort,  er 


splendorset  in  disorder,  as  diamonds  in  pewter ;  it  is  not  airs 
in  place  of  elegance,  or  assurance  substituted  for  ease  ;  nei- 
ther is  it  to  he  master  of  a  fluent  speech,  or  to  garnish  the 
same  with  stale  quotations  from  the  classics;  much  less  is 
ii  to  live  in  the  Don  Juan  vein,  accepting  l)arbarisni  by  po- 
etic inspiration — the  same  which  a  (ate  noble  poet,  drawing 
out  of  Turks  and  pirates,  became  the  chosen  laureate  of 
slavery,— not  any  or  al!  of  these  can  makeup  such  a  style  of 
man,  or  of  life,  as  we  in  this  age  demand.  We  have  come 
up  now  to  a  point  where  we  took  for  true  intellectual  refine- 
ment, and  a  ripe  state  of  personal  culture.  Cut  howclearly 
is  it  seen  to  be  a  violation  of  its  own  laws,  for  slavery  to 
produce  a  genirfne  scholar,  or  a  man  who,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  excellence,  unless  it  be  in  politics,  is  not  a  full  cen- 
tury behind  his  time.  And  if  we  ask  for  what  is  dearer  and 
better  still,  for  a  pure  Christi.in  morality,  the  youth  of  sla- 
very are  trained  in  no  snch  habits  as  are  most  congenial  to 
virtue.  The  point  of  honor  is  the  only  principle  many  of 
them  know.  Vii>lence  and  dissipation  bring  down  every 
succeeding  generation  to  a  state  continually  lower  ;  so  that 
now,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  passed,  the  slave- 
holding  territory  may  be  described  as  a  vast  missionary 
ground,  and  one  so  uticoinfortable  to  the  faithful  jninistry  of 
Christ,  by  reason  of  its  jealous  tempers,  and  the  known  re- 
pugnance it  has  to  many  of  the  first  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
that  scarcely  a  missionary  can  be  found  to  enter  it.  Con- 
nected with  this  moral  decay,  the  resources  of  nature  also 
are  exliausted,  and  her  fertile  territories  chanu'ed  to  a  desert 
by  the  uncreatiug  i)ower  of  a  spendthrift  institution.  And 
then,  having  made  a  waste  where  God  had  made  a  garden, 
slavery  gathers  up  the  relics  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  baser 
relics  still  of  virtue  and  all  manly  enterprise,  and  goes  forth 
to  renew,  on  a  virgin  soil,  its  dismal  and  forlorn  history. 
Thu,<!,  at  length,  has  been  produced  what  may  he  called  the 
bowie-knife  style  of  civilization,  and  the  new  west  of  the 
South  is  overrun  by  it— a  spirit  of  blood  which  defies  all 
laws  of  God  and  man  ;  honorahie,  but  not  honest;  prompt 
to  resent  an  injuty,  slack  to  discharge  a  debt;  educated  to 
ease,  and  readier,  of  course,  when  the  means  of  living  fail, 
to  find  them  at  the  gambling  table  or  the  race  ground,  than 
in  any  work  of  industry — probably  squandering  the  means 
of  living  there,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  ease  itself." 

The  free  schools  of  the  North  lead  to  the  com- 
mon diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  equaliy.ation  of 
society.  The  private  .schools  of  the  South  divide 
men  into  patricians  and  plebeians;  so  that,  in  the 
latter,  a  nuisance  grows  out  of  education  itself.  In 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  there  are  libraries 
now  amounting  to  rnore  than  a  million  of  volumes. 
In  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  the  number  of 
volumes  is  relatively  less,  but  the  quality  is  greatly 
s^uperior.  In  each  of  these  States,  within  half  an 
hour's  walk  of  the  poorest  farm-house  orrnechan- 
ic'.s  shop,  there  is  a  library,  free  and  open  to  every 
child,  containing  works  of  history,  biography,  trav- 
els, ethics,  natural  science,  &c.,  &.C.,  which  will 
supply  him  with  the  noblest  capital  of  intelligence 
wherewith  to  commence  the  business  of  making 
himself  a  useful  and  intelligent  citizen.  With  the 
exception  of  New  Orleans,  (whose  free  schools 
were  commenced  and  have  been  presided  over  by  a 
Massachusetts  man,)  and  three  or  four  other  cities, 
all  the  libraries  in  the  public  schools  of  the  slave 
States  could  be  carried  in  a  school-boy's  satchel. 
The  libraries  of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  South  gontain  223,416  volumes;  those  of  the 
North,  593,897  volumes.  The  libraries  of  southern 
theological  schools,  22,800;  those  of  northern, 
102,080. 

Look  into  Silliman's  Journal,  or  the  volumes  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
inquire  whence  thecommunicationscome.'  Whei-e 
live  the  historians  of  the  country,  Sparks,  Pres- 
cott,  Bancroft;  the  poets,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell;  the  jurists, Story,  Kent,  Wheaton; 
the  classic  models  of  writing,  Channing,  Everett, 
Irving;  the  female  writers.  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  and  Mrs.  Child.'  All  this  proceeds 
from  no  superiority  of  natural  endowment  on 
the  one  side,  or  inferiority  on  the  other.  The 
southern  States  are  all  within  what  may  be  called 
"  the  latitudes  of  geniiis;"  for  there  is  a  small  belt 
around  the  globe,  -comprising  but  a  few  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  has  produced  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  ever  lived.  I  say  this  difference 
i-esults  from  no  difference  in  natural  endowment. 
The  mental  endowments  at  the  South  are  equal  to 
those  in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  it  comes  be- 
cause in  one  quarter  the  common  atmosphere  is 
vivified  with  knowledge,  electric  with  ideas,  while 
slavery  gathers  its  Boeotian  fogs  over  the  other. 
What  West  Point  has  been  to  our  armies  in  Mex- 
ico, that,  and  more  than  that,  good  schools  would 
be  to  the  intelligence  and  industrial  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

It  may  seem  a  little  out  of  place,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear here  adverting  to  one  point,  which,  as  a  lover 
of  children  and  a  parent,  touches  me  more  deeply 
than  any  other.  To  whom  are  intrusted  at  the 
South  the  early  care  and  nurture  of  children.^    It 


has  been  thought  by  many  educators  and  metaphy- 
sicians, that  children  learn  as  much  before  the  age 
of  seven  years  as  ever  afterwards.  Who,  at  the 
South,  administers  this  early  knowledge — these 
ideas,  these  views,  that  have  such  sovereio;n  efficacy 
in  the  formation  of  adult  character?  Who  has  the 
custody  of  children  during  this  ductile,  forming, 
receptive  period  of  life — a  period  when  the  mind 
absorbs  whatever  is  brought  into  contact  with  it  } 
Sir,  the  children  of  the  South,  more  or  less,  and 
generally  more,  are  tended  and  nurtured  by  slaves, 
ignorance,  superstition,  vulgarity,  passion,  antf 
perhaps  impurity,  are  the  breasts  at  which  they 
nurse.  Whatever  other  afflictions  God  may  see 
fit  to  bring  upon  me,  whatever  other  mercies  He 
may  withhold,  inay  He  give  me  none  but  persons 
of  intelligence,  refinement,  of  moral  excellence,  to- 
walk  with  my  children  during  the  imitative  years 
of  their  existence,  and  lead  them  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  and  breailie  into  their  hearts  the  breath- 
of  a  moral  and  religious  life. 

Before  considering  the  moral  character  of  sla- 
very, I  wish  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  pwsitioiv 
which  we  occupy  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  this  advancing  period  of  the  world's  civilization. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  have  a  character.  The 
date  of  the  latter  is  counted  by  years;  that  of  the 
former  by  centuries.  No  man  can  have  any  self- 
respect  who  is  not  solicitous  about  his  posthumous 
reputation.  No  man  can  be  a  patriot  who  feel& 
neither  joy  nor  shame  at  the  idea  of  the  honor  or 
of  the  infamy  which  his  age  and  his  country  shal! 
leave  behind  them.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have 
characteristic  objects  of  ambition.  Greece  coveted 
the  arts;  Rome  gloried  in  war;  but  liberty  has  been 
the  goddess  of  our  idolatry.  Amid  the  storms  of 
freedom  were  we  cradled;  in  the  struggles  of  free- 
dom have  our  joints  been  knit;  on  the  rich  alimenB 
of  freedom  have  we  grown  to  our  present  stature. 
With  a  somewhat  too  boastful  spirit, perhaps,  have 
we  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  our 
devotion  to  liberty;  but  an  enthusiasm  for  the  rights 
of  man  is  so  holy  a  passion  that  even  its  excesses 
are  not  devoid  of  the  beautiful.  We  have  not  only 
won  freedom  for  ourselves,  but  we  have  taught  its 
sacred  lessons  to  others.  The  shout  of  "deaths 
to  tyrants  and  freedom  for  man,"  which  pealed 
through  this  country  seventy  years  ago,  has  at 
length  reached  across  the  Atlantic;  anil  whoever 
has  given  an  attentive  ear  to  the  sounds  which 
have  come  back  to  us,  within  the  last  few  months 
from  the  European  world,  cannot  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  they  were  only  the  far-traveled  echoes- 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
in  the  divine  face  of  our  liberty  there  has  been  one 
foul,  demoniac  feature.  Whenever  her  votaries 
would  approach  her  to  worship,  they  have  been 
fain  to  draw  a  veil  over  one  part  of  her  visage  to 
conceal  its  hideousness.  Whervce  came  this  de- 
formity on  her  otherwise  fair  and  celestial  counte- 
nance.' Sad  is  the  story,  but  it  mtist  be  told.  Her 
mother  was  a  vampire.  As  the  daughterlay  help- 
less in  her  arms,  the  beldam  tore  open  her  living 
flesh,  and  feasted  upon  her  life-blood.  Hence  this 
unsightly  wound,  that  affrights  whoever  beholds 
it.  But,  sir,  I  must  leave  dallying  with  these  anv 
biguous  metaphors.  One  wants  the  plain,  sinewy, 
Saxon  tongue,  to  tell  of  deeds  that  should  have 
shamed  devils.  Great  Britain  was  the  mother. 
Her  American  colonies  were  the  daughter.  The 
mother  lusted  for  gold.  To  get  it,  she  made  part- 
nership with  robbery  and  death.  Shackles,  chains, 
and  weapons  for  human  butchery,  weie  her  outfit 
in  trade.  She  made  Africa  her  hunting  ground. 
She  made  its  people  her  prey,  and  the  unwilling 
colonies  her  market-place.  She  broke  into  the 
Ethiop's  home,  as  a  wolf  into  a  sheep-fold  at  mid- 
night. She  set  the  continent  a-flame  that  slie 
might  seize  the  affrighted  inhabitants  as  they  ran 
shrieking  from  their  blazing  hamlets.  The  aged 
and  the  infant  she  left  for  the  vultures;  but  the 
strong  men  and  the  strong  women  she  drove, 
scourged  and  bleeding,  to  the  shore.  Packed  and 
stowed  like  merchandise  between  unventilated 
decks,  so  close  that  the  tempest  without  could  not 
ruffle  the  pestilential  air  within,  the  voyage  was 
begun.  Once  a  day  the  hatches  were  opened  to 
receive  food,  and  disgorge  the  dead.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  corpses,  which  she  plunged  into 
the  ocean  fVom  the  decks  of  her  slave  ships,  she 
counted  only  as  the  tare  of  commerce.  The  blue 
monsters  of  the  deep  became  familiar  with  her 
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pathway;  and,  not  move  remorseles  than  she,  they 
shared  her  plunder.  At  length  the  accursed  vessel 
reached  the  foreign  shore.  And  there  monsters  of 
the  land,  fiercer  and  feller  than  any  that  roam  the 
watery  plains,  rewarded  the  robber  by  purchasing 
his  spoils. 

For  more  than  a  century  did  the  madness  of  this 
traffic  rage.  During  all  those  years,  the  clock  of 
eternity  never  counted  out  a  minute  that  did  not 
witness  the  cruel  death,  by  treachery  or  violence, 
of  some  son  or  daughter,  some  father  or  mother, 
of  Africa.  The  three  millions  of  slaves  that  now 
darken  our  southern  horizon  are  the  progeny  of 
these  progenitors — a  doomed  race,  fated  and  suf- 
fering from  sire  to  son.  But  the  enormities  of  the 
mother  country  did  not  pass  without  remonstrance. 
Many  of  the  colonies  expostulated  against,  and 
rebuked  them.  The  New  England  colonies.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  presented  to  the 
throne  the  most  humble  and  suppliant  petitions, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  The  Colo- 
nial Legislatures  passed  laws  against  it.  But  their 
petitions  were  spurned  from  the  throne.  Tlieir 
laws  were  vetoed  by  the  governors.  In  informal 
negotiations,  attempted  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  the  friends  of  the  slave  were  made  to  un- 
derstand that  royalty  turned  an  adder's  ear  to  their 
prayers.  The  profoundest  feelings  of  lamenta- 
tion and  abhorrence  were  kindled  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  western  subjects  by  this  flagitious  conduct 
of  the  King.  In  that  dark  catalogue  of  crimes, 
which  led  our  fathers  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the 
British  throne,  its  refusal  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 
to  the  colonies  is  made  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  those  political  offences  which  are  said  to  "define 
a  tyrant."  In  the  original  draught  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  this  crime  of  King  George 
the  Third  is  set  forth  in  the  following  words: 

"He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nauire  itself, 
violatini;  its  most  sacred  rights  oClile  and  hberty  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  distant  people  who  never  otfended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  miseralde  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  Tliis 
piratical  warfare,  the  opproliriuin  of  it}fi(lel  powers,  is  the 
warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Deter- 
mined to  keep  a  market  where  MEN  should  be  bought  and 
sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce." 

Now,  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain  prostituted 
his  negative,  that  slavery  might  not  be  restricted, 
what,  in  after  times,  shall  be  said  of  those  who 
prostitute  their  affirmative,  that  it  may  be  extended? 
Vet  it  is  now  proposed ,  in  some  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, and  in  this  Capitol,  to  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which 
was  done  by  Great  Britain  to  her  transatlantic 
possessions;  not  merely  to  legalize  slavery  there, 
but  to  prohibit  its  inhabitants  from  prohibiting  it. 
Though  three  thousand  miles  west  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, she  had  certain  constitutional  rights  over  us, 
and  could  affect  our  destiny.  Though  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Oregoa  are  three  thousand  miles  west  of 
us,  yet  we  have  certain  constitutional  rights  over 
them,  and  can  affect  their  destiny.  Great  Britain 
annulled  our  laws  for  prohibiting  slavery;  we 
propose  to  annul  an  existing  law  of  Oregon  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  If  the  execrations  of  mankind 
are  yet  too  feeble  and  too  few  to  punish  Great 
Britain  for  her  wickedness,  what  scope,  what  full- 
ness, what  eternity  of  execration  and  anathema, 
will  be  a  sufficient  retribution  upon  us,  if  we  volun- 
teer to  copy  her  example.'  It  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  mother  country  thus  made  mer- 
chandise of  human  beings — a  time  when  liberty 
was  a  forbidden  word  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 
It  is  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  propose  to 
reenact,  and  on  an  ampler  scale,  the  same  execra- 
ble villany — a  time  when  liberty  is  the  rallying- 
cry  of  ail  Christendom.  So  great  has  been  the 
progress  of  liberal  ideas  within  the  last  century, 
that  what  was  venial  at  its  beginning  is  unpardon- 
able at  its  close.  To  drive  coffles  of  slaves  from 
here  to  Oregon,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  more  infamous  than  it  was  to  bring 
cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa  here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth.  Yet  such  is  the  period  that 
men  would  select  to  perpetuate  and  to  increase  the 
horrors  of  this  traffic. 

Sir,  how  often,  on  this  floor,  have  indignant 
remonstrances  been  addressed  to  the  North,  for 
agitating  the  subject  of  slavery.'  How  often  have 
we  at  the  North  been  told  that  we  were  inciting 
insurrection,  fomenting  a  servile  war,  putting  the 


black  man's  knife  to  the  white  man's  throat.  The 
air  of  this  Hall  has  been  filled,  its  walls  have  been 
as  it  were  sculptured,  by  southern  eloquence,  with 
images  of  devastated  towns,  of  murdered  men 
and  ravished  women;  and,  as  a  defence  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  institution,  they  have  universally 
put  in  the  plea  that  the  calamity  was  entailed  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country,  that  it  made  a  part 
of  the  world  they  were  born  into,  and,  therefore, 
they  could  not  help  it.  I  have  always  been  dis- 
posed to  allow  its  full  weight  to  this  palliation. 
But  if  they  now  insist  upon  perpetrating  against 
the  whole  Western  world,  which  happensat  pres- 
ent to  be  under  our  control,  the  same  wrongs 
which,  in  darker  days,  Great  Britain  perpetrated 
against  them,  they  will  forfeit  every  claim  to  sym- 
pathy. Sir,  here  is  a  test.  Let  not  southern  men, 
who  would  now  force  slavery  upon  new  regions, 
ever  deny  that  th.eir  slavery  at  home  is  a  chosen, 
voluntary,  beloved  crime. 

But  let  us  look,  sir,  at  the  moral  character  of 
slavery.  It  is  proposed  not  merely  to  continue 
this  institution  where  it  now  exists,  but  to  extend 
it  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — to  spread  it  over  the  vast 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sir,  the  conduct 
of  governments,  like  the  conduct  of  individuals,  is 
subject  to  the  laws  and  the  retributions  of  Provi- 
dence. If,  therefore,  there  is  any  ingredient  of 
wrong  in  this  institution,  we  ought  not  to  adopt  it, 
or  to  permit  it,  even  though  it  should  pour  wealth 
in  golden  showers  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land.  In  speaking  of  the  moral  character  of  slavery, 
sir,  I  mean  to  utter  no  word  for  the  piu-pose  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  any  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  mean  not  to  wound  the  cause  of  truth  by 
abstaining  from  the  utterance  of  a  word  which  I 
ousrht  to  speak. 

The  institution  of  slavery  is  against  natural 
right.  Jurists,  from  the  time  of  Justinian — orators, 
from  the  time  of  Cicero — poets,  from  the  time  of 
Homer — declare  it  to  be  wrong.  The  writers  on 
iTioral  or  ethical  science — the  expounders  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  of -God — denounce  slavery  as 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  man.  They  find  no 
warrant  for  it  in  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
and  equity;  and  in  that  great  division  which  they 
set  forth  between  right  and  wrong,  they  arrange 
slavery  in  the  catalogue  of  Crime.  All  the  noblest 
instincts  of  human  nature  rebel  against  it.  What- 
ever has  been  taught  by  sage,  or  sung  by  poet,  in 
favor  of  freedom,  is  a  virtual  condemnation  of 
slavery.  Whenever  we  applaud  the  great  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  have  won  the  homage  of  the 
world  and  an  immortality  of  fame,  we  record  the 
testimony  of  our  hearts  against  slavery.  Where- 
ever  patriotism  and  philanthropy  have  glowed 
brightest — wherever  piety  and  a  devout  religious 
sentiment  have  burned  most  fervently,  there  has 
been  the  most  decided  recognition  of  the  universal 
rights  of  man. 

Sir,  let  us  analyze  this  subject,  and  see  if  slavery 
be  not  the  most  compact,  and  concentrated,  and 
condensed  system  of  wrong,  which  the  depravity 
of  man  has  ever  invented.  Slavery  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  war.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cap- 
tor had  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  his  captive;  and 
that  if  he  spared  that  life  he  made  it  his  own,  and 
thus  acquired  a  right  to  control  it.  I  deny  the 
right  of  the  captor  to  the  life  of  his  captive;  and 
even  if  this  right  were  conceded,  I  deny  his  right 
to  the  life  of  the  captive's  offspring.  But  this 
relation  between  captor  and  captive  precludes  the 
idea  of  peace;  for  no  peace  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  free  agency.  Peace  being  precluded,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  the  state  of  war  continues. 
Hence,  the  state  of  slavery  is  a  state  of  war;  and 
though  active  hostilities  may  have  ceased,  they 
are  liable  to  break  out,  and  may  rightfully  break 
out,  at  any  moment.  How  long  must  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  were  enslaved  in  Algiers,  have  con- 
tinued in  slavery,  before  they  would  have  lost  the 
right  of  escape  or  of  i-esistance .' 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bocock,]  in 
his  speech  this  morning,  put  the  right  of  the  slave- 
holder upon  a  somewhat  different  ground.  He 
said  a  man  might  acquire  property  in  a  horse  be- 
fore the  existence  of  civil  society,  by  catching  a 
wild  one.  And  so,  he  added,  one  man  might  ac- 
quire property  in  another  man,  by  subduing  him 
to  his  will.  The  superior  force  gave  the  right, 
whether  to  the  horse  or  to  the  man.     Now,  if  this 


be  so,  and  if  at  any  time  the  superior  force  should 
change  sides,  then  it  follows  inevitably,  that  the 
relation  of  the  parties  might  be  rightfully  changed 
by  a  new  appeal  to  force. 

The  same  gentleman  claims  Bible  authority  for 
slavery.  He  says:  "  I  see  slavery  there  tolerated, 
I  had  almost  said  inculcated.  I  see  such  language 
as  this:  '  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids 
'  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you; 
'  of  them  shall  you  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids; 
'  and  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
'  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  posses- 
'  sion,'  "  &c.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know,  that 
by  the  .same  authority,  the  Israelitish  slaves  were 
commanded  to  despoil  their  Egyptian  masters,  and 
to  escape  from  bondage?  Surely  the  latter  is  the 
better  authority.  If  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
sounr!,  he  is  bound  to  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1793.  If  the  gentleman's  argument  is  sound, 
the  free  States,  instead  of  surrendering  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  masters,  are  bound  to  give  those 
masters  a  Red-sea  reception  and  embrace;  and  the 
escape  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan  is  a 
direct  precedent  for  the  underground  railroad  to 
Canada. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky[Mr. French] 
yesterday,  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to- 
day, spoke  repeatedly,  and  without  the  slightest 
discrimination,  of  "  a  slave  and  a  horse,"  "  a  slave 
and  a  mule,"  &.C.  What  should  we  think,  sir,  of 
a  teacher  for  our  children,  or  even  of  a  tender  of 
our  cattle,  who  did  not  recognize  the  difference 
between  men  and  mules — between  humanity  and 
horse-flesh?  What  should  wc  think,  if,  on  open- 
ing a  work,  claiming  to  be  a  scientific  treatise  on 
zoology,  we  should  find  the  author  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  difference  between  biped  and  quadruped,  or 
between  men  and  birds,  or  men  and  fishes?  Yet 
such  errors  would  be  trifling  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  made  through  all  this  debate. 
They  would  be  simple  errors  in  natural  history, 
perhaps  harmless;  but  these  are  errors — fatal  er- 
rors— in  humanity  and  Christian  ethics.  No,  sir; 
all  the  legislation  of  the  slave  States  proves  that 
they  do  not  ti-eat,  and  cannot  treat,  a  human  being 
as  an  animal.  I  will  show  that  they  are  ever  try- 
ing to  degrade  him  into  an  animal,  although  they 
can  never  succeed. 

This  conscious  idea  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  a 
state  of  war — a  state  in  which  superior  force  keeps 
inferior  force  down — develops  and  manifests  itself 
perpetually.  It  exhibits  itself  in  the  statute-books 
of  the  slave  States,  prohibiting  the  education  of 
slaves,  making  it  highly  penal  to  teach  them  so 
much  as  the  alphabet;  dispersing  and  punishing 
all  meetings  where  they  come  together  in  quest  of 
knowledge.  Look  into  the  statute-books  of  the  free 
States,  and  you  will  find  law  after  law,  encourage- 
ment after  encouragement,  to  secure  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Look  into  the  statute-books  of  the 
slave  States,  and  you  find  law  after  law,  penalty 
after  penalty,  to  secure  the  extinction  of  knowl- 
edge. Who  has  not  read  with  delight  those  books 
which  have  been  written,  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  entitled  "  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties,"  giving  the  biographies  of  illus- 
trious men',  who,  by  an  undaunted  and  indomita- 
ble spirit,  had  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  the  heights  of  eminence,  and  blessed  the  world 
with  their  achievements  in  literature,  in  science, 
and  in  morals?  Yet  here,  in  what  we  call  repub- 
lican America,  are  fifteen  great  States,  vying  with 
each  other  to  see  which  will  bring  the  blackest  and 
most  impervious  pall  of  ignorance  over  three  mil- 
lions of  human  beings;  nay,  which  can  do  most  to 
stretch  this  paU  across  the  continent,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

Is  not  knowledge  a  good?  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
most  precious  bounties  which  the  all-bountiful 
Giver  has  bestowed  upon  the  human  race?  Sir 
John  Herschell,  po.ssessed  of  ample  wealth,  his 
capacious  inind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, surrounded  by  the  most  learned  society  in 
the  most  cultivated  metropolis  in  the  world,  says: 
'*  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand 
'  me  in  stead,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
'  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to 
'  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  how- 
'  ever  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown 
'  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading."  Yet 
it  is  now  proposed  to  colonize  the  broad  regions 
of  the  West  with  millions  of  our  fellow-beings, 
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wlio  shall  never  be  able  to  read  a  book  or  write  a 
■word;  to  whom  knowledge  shall  bring  no  delight 
in  cliildhood,  no  relief  in  the  weary  hours  of  sick- 
ness or  convalescence,  no  solace  in  the  decrepitude 
of  age;  who  shall  perceive  nothing  of  the  beauties 
of  art,  who  shall  know  nothing  of  the  wonders  of 
science,  who  shall  never  reach  any  lofty,  intellect- 
ual conception  of  the  attributes  of  their  great  Cre- 
ator;— deaf  to  all  the  hosannas  of  praise  which 
nature  sings  to  her  Maker;  blind  in  this  magnificent 
temple  which  God  has  builded. 

Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  man  that 
he  can  derive  knowledge  from  his  predecessors. 
We  possess  the  accumulated  learningofages.  From 
ten  thousand  confluent  streams,  the  river  of  truth, 
widened  and  deepened,  has  come  down  to  us;  and 
it  is  among  our  choicest  delights  that  if  we  can  add 
to  its  volume,  as  it  rolls  on,  it  will  bear  a  richer 
freight  of  blessings  to  oursuccessors.  But  it  is  here 
proposed  to  annul  this  beneficent  law  of  nature;  to 
repel  this  proffered  bounty  of  Heaven.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  create  a  race  of  men,  to  whom  all  the 
lights  of  experience  shall  be  extinguished;  whose 
hundredth  generation  shall  be  as  ignorant  and  as 
barbarous  as  its  first. 

Sir,  I  hold  all  voluntary  ignorance  to  be  a  crime; 
1  iiold  all  enforced  ignorance  to  be  a  greater  crime. 
Knowledge  is  essential  to  all  rational  enjoyment; 
it  is  essential  to  the  full  and  adequate  performance 
of  every  duty.  Whoever  intercepts  knowledge, 
therefore,  on  its  passage  to  a  hum.an  soul;  whoever 
strikes  down  the  hand  that  is  outstretched  to  grasp 
it,  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  offences. 
Add  to  your  virtue,  knowledge,  says  the  Apostle; 
but  here  the  command  is,  be-cloud  and  be-little  by 
ignorance,  whatever  virtue  you  may  possess. 

Sir,  let  me  justify  the  earnestness  of  these  ex- 
pressions, by  describing  the  transition  of  feeling 
through  which  I  have  lately  passed.  I  come  from 
a  community  where  knowledge  ranks  next  to  vir- 
tue, in  the  classification  of  blessings.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  April  last,  the  day  before  I  left  home  for  this 
place,  I  attended  the  dedication  of  a  schoolhouse 
in  Boston  which  had  cost  $70,000.  The  Mayor 
presided,  and  much  of  the  intelligence  and  worth 
of  the  city  was  present  on  the  occasion.  I  see  by 
a  paper  which  I  have  this  day  received,  that  an- 
other schoolhouse,  in  the  same  city,  was  dedicated 
on  Monday  of  the  present  week.  It  was  there 
stated  by  the  Mayor,  that  the  cost  of  the  city 
sclioolhouses,  which  had  been  completed  within 
the  last  three  months,  was  §200,000.  On  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  a  new  high  schoolhouse,  in  the 
city  of  Cambridge,  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Everett, 
the  President  of  Harvard  College,  was  present, 
and  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  long,  and,  I  need 
not  add,  a  most  beautiful  speech.  That  school- 
house-,  with  two  others  to  be  dedicated  within  a 
week,  will  have  cost  ^25,000.  Last  week,  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Charlestown,  a  new  high 
schoolhouse  of  a  most  splendid  and  costly  charac- 
acter,  was  dedicated  by  the  Mayor  and  city  gov- 
ernment, by  clergy  and  laity.  But  it  is  not  May- 
ors of  cities,  and  Presidents  of  colleges  alone,  that 
engage  in  the  work  of  consecrating  temples  of  ed- 
ucation to  the  service  of  the  young.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Mr.  Briggs,  went  to  Newburyport,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a  school- 
house,  which  cost  $25,000.  On  a  late  occasion, 
when  the  same  excellent  Chief  Magistrate  trav- 
elled forty  miles  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a 
schoolhouse  in  the  country,  some  speaker  con- 
gratulated the  audience  because  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  come  down  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive chair  to  honor  the  occasion.  "No,"  said 
he,  "I  have  come  up  to  the  occasion  to  be  honored 
by  it."  Within  the  last  year,  ^200,000  have  been 
given  by  individuals  to  Harvard  College.  Within 
a  little  longer  time  than  this,  the  other  two  colleges 
in  the  State  have  received,  together,  a  still  larger 
endowment,  from  individuals  or  the  State. 

These  measures  are  part  of  a  great  system  which 
we  are  carrying  on  for  the  elevation  of  the  race. 
Last  year,  the  voters  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  re- 
spective towns,  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  about 
a  million  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  We  have  an  old  law  on  the  statute-book, 
requiring  towns  to  taK  themselves  for  the  support 
of  public  schools;  but  the  people  have  long  since 
lost  sight  of  this  law  in  the  munifiicence  of  their 
contributions.     Massachusetts  is  now  erecting  a 


reform  school  for  vagrant  and  exposed  children — 
so  many  of  whom  come  to  us  from  abroad — which 
will  cost  the  State  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  An  unknown  individual  has  given  twenty 
thousand  dollars  towards  it.  We  educate  all  our 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  An  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  last  Legislature  to  establish  a  school 
for  idiots,  in  imitation  of  those  beautiful  institu- 
tions in  Paris,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Berlin,  where 
the  most  revolting  and  malicious  of  this  deplorable 
class  are  tamed  into  docility,  made  lovers  of  order 
and  neatness,  and  capable  of  performing  many  val- 
uable services.  The  future  teacher  of  this  school 
is  now  abroad,  preparing  himself  for  his  work. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Everett,  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  then  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth, spoke  the  deep  convictions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts people,  when,  in  a  public  address  on 
education,  he  exhorted  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  following  words :  "Save," 
said  he,  "save,  spare,  scrape,  stint,  starve,  do 
anything  but  steal,"  to  educate  your  children. 
And  Doctor  Howe,  the  noble-hearted  director  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  lately  uttered  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  our  citizens,  when,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  duties  to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  idiotic,  he  said:  "The  sight  of  any  hu- 
'  man  being  left  to  brutish  ignorance  is  always  de- 
'  moralizing  to  the  beholders.  Tliere  floats  not  upon 
'  the  stream  of  life  a  wreck  of  humanity  so  utterly 
'  shattered  and  crippled  but  that  its  signals  of  dis- 
'  tress  should  challenge  attention  and  command 
'  assistance.'' 

Sir,  it  was  all  glowing  and  fervid  with  sentiments 
like  these,  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  entered  this 
House — sentiments  transfused  into  my  sou!  from 
without,  even  if  I  had  no  vital  spark  of  nobleness 
to  kindle  them  within.  Imagine,  tlien,  my  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling,  when  the  first  set,  elaborate 
speech  which  I  heard,  was  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  proposing  to  extend  ignorance  to 
the  uttermost  bounds  of  this  Republic — to  legalize 
it,  to  enforce  it,  to  necessitate  it,  and  make  it  eter- 
nal. Since  him,  many  others  have  advocated  the 
same  abhorrent  doctrine.  Not  satisfied  with  doom- 
ing a  whole  race  of  our  fellow-beings  to  mental 
darkness,  impervious  and  everlasting — not  satis- 
fied with  drawing  this  black  curtain  of  ignorance 
between  man  and  nature,  between  the  human  soul 
and  its  God,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
across  half  the  continent — they  desire  to  increase 
this  race  ten,  twenty  millions  more,  and  to  unfold 
and  spread  out  this  black  curtain  across  the  other 
half  of  the  continent.  When,  sir,  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  men  advocate  measures  like  this,  it  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  their  words  are  the 
clanking  of  multitudinous  fetters;  each  gesture  of 
their  arms  tears  human  flesh  with  ten  thousand 
whips;  each  exhalation  of  their  breath  spreads 
clouds  of  moral  darkness  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  sharp  sensation  ran  through 
the  nerves  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  story  of  a 
young  man,  named  Caspar  Hauser,  found  in  the 
city  of  Nuremberg,  in  Bavaria.  Though  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  could  not  walk  nor  talk. 
He  heard  without  understanding;  he  saw  without 
perceiving;  he  moved  without  definite  purpose. 
It  was  the  soul  of  an  infant  in  the  body  of  an  adult. 
After  he  had  learned  to  speak,  he  related  that,  from 
his  earliest  recollection,  he  had  always  been  kept 
in  a  hole  so  small,  that  he  could  not  stretch  out  his 
limbs,  where  he  saw  no  light,  heard  no  sound,  nor 
even  witnessed  the  face  of  the  attendant  who 
brought  hino.  his  scanty  food.  For  many  years, 
conjecture  was  rife  concerning  his  history,  and  all 
Germany  was  searched  to  discover  his  origin.  Af- 
ter a  long  period  of  fruitless  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion, public  opinion  settled  down  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  some  great,  unnatural 
crime;  that  he  was  the  heir  to  some  throne,  and 
had  been  sequestered  byambition;  or  the  inheritor 
of  vast  wealth,  and  had  been  hidden  away  by  cu- 
pidity; or  the  offspring  of  criminal  indulgence, 
and  had  been  buried  alive  to  avoid  exposure  and 
shame.  A  German,  Von  Feuerbach,  published 
an  account  of  Caspar,  entitled  "  The  Example  of 
a  Crime  on  the  Life  of  the  Soul."  But  why  go  to 
Europe  to  be  thrilled  with  the>pathos  of  a  human 
being  shrouded  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  cut 
off  from  a  knowledge  of  duty  and  of  God?  To- 
day, in  this  boasted  land  of  light  and  liberty,  there 
are  three  million  Caspar  Hausers;  and,  as  if  this 


were  not  enough,  it  is  proposed  to  multiply  their 
number  tenfold,  and  to  fill  up  all  the  western  world 
with  these  proofs  of  human  avarice  and  guilt.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  ourselves  should  create,  and 
should  publish  to  the  world,  not  one,  but  untold 
millions  of  "  Examples  of  a  Crime  on  the  Life  of 
the  Soul.'"  It  is  proposed  that  the  self-styled  free- 
men, the  self-styled  Christians,  of  fifteen  great 
States  in  this  American  Union,  shall  engage  in  the 
work  of  procreating,  rearing,  and  selling  Casf)ar 
Hausers,  often  from  their  own  loins;  and  if  any 
further  development  of  soul  or  of  body  is  allowed 
to  the  American  victims  than  was  permitted  to  the 
Bavarian  child,  it  is  only  because  such  develop- 
ment will  increase  their  market  value  at  the  barra- 
coons.  It  is  not  from  any  difference  of  motive, 
but  only  the  belter  to  insure  that  motive's  indul- 
gence. The  slave  child  must  be  allowed  to  use 
his  limbs,  or  how  could  he  drudge  out  his  life  ia 
the  service  of  his  master.'  The  slave  infant  must 
be  taught  to  walk,  or  how,  under  the  shadow  of  this 
thrice  glorious  Capitol,  could  he  join  a  coffle  for 
New  Orleans.' 

I  know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  said,  within  a  short 
time  past,  that  Caspar  Hauser  was  an  impt)stor, 
and  his  story  a  fiction.  Would  to  God  that  this 
could  ever  be  said  of  his  fellow  victims  in  Amer- 
ica. 

For  another  reason  slavery  is  an  unspeakable 
wrong.  The  slave  is  debarred  from  testifying 
against  a  white  man.  The  courts  will  not  hear 
him  as  a  witness.  By  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  if  any  man  suffers  violence  at  the  hands 
of  another,  he  can  prefer  his  complaint  to  magis- 
trates, or  to  the  grand  juries  of  the  courts,  who 
are  bound  to  give  him  redress.  Hence  the  law  is 
said  to  hold  up  its  shield  before  every  man  for  his 
protection.  It  surrounds  him  in  the  crowded  street 
and  in  the  solitary  place.  It  guards  his  treasures 
with  greater  vigilance  than  locks  or  iron  safes;  and 
against  meditated  aggressions  upon  himself,  his 
wife,  or  his  children,  it  fastens  his  doors  every 
night,  more  securely  than  triple  bolts  of  brass. 
But  all  these  sacred  protections  are  denied  to  the 
slave.  While  subjected  to  the  law  of  force,  he  is 
shut  out  from  the  law  of  right.  To  suffer  injury 
is  his,  but  never  to  obtain  redress.  For  personal 
cruelties,  for  stripes  that  shiver  his  flesh  and  blows 
that  break  his  bones,  for  robbery  or  for  murder, 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  preventive,  remedy, 
or  recompense.  The  father,  who  is  a  slave,  may 
see  son  or  daughter  scored,  mangled,  mutilated, 
ravished,  before  his  eyes,  and  he  must  be  dumb  as 
a  sheep  before  liis  shearers.  The  wife  may  be 
dishonored  in  the  presence  of  the  husband,  and, 
if  he  remonstrates  or  rebels,  the  miscreant  who 
could  burn  with  the  lust,  will  burn  not  less  fiercely 
with  a  vengeance  to  be  glutted  upon  his  foiler. 

Suppose  suddenly,  by  some  disastrous  change 
in  the  order  of  nature,  an  entire  kingdom  or  com- 
munity were  to  be  enveloped  in  total  darkness — 
to  have  no  day,  no  dawn,  but  midnight  evermore! 
Into  v/hat  infinite  forms  of  violence  and  wrong 
would  the  depraved  passions  of  the  human  heart 
spring  up,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  the  light 
of  day,  and  the  dangers  of  exposure!  So  far  as 
legal  rights  against  his  oppressors  are  concerned, 
the  slave  lives  in  such  a  world  of  darkness.  A 
hundred  of  his  fellows  may  stand  around  him  and 
witness  the  wrongs  he  suffers,  but  not  one  of  them 
can  appeal  to  jury,  magistrate,  or  judge,  for  pun- 
ishment or  redress.  The  wickedest  white  man,  in 
a  company  of  slaves,  bears  a  charmed  life.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  fell  passions  that  rages  in  his 
bosom  which  he  cannot  indulge  with  wantonness, 
and  to  satiety,  and  the  court  has  no  ears  to  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  victim.  How  dearly  does 
every  honorable  man  prize  character !  The  law 
denies  the  slave  a  character;  for,  however  traduced, 
legal  vindication  is  impossible. 

And  yet,  infinitely  flagrant  as  the  anomaly  is, 
the  slave  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for 
all  offences  which  he  may  commit  against  others, 
though  he  is  powerless  to  protect  himself  by  the 
same  law  from  offences  which  others  may  commit 
against  him.  He  may  suffer  all  wrong,  and  the 
courts  will  not  hearken  to  his  testimony;  but  for  the 
first  wrong  he  does,  the  same  courts  inflict  their 
severest  punishments  upon  him.  This  is  the  reci- 
procity of  slave  law — to  be  forever  liable  to  be 
proved  guilty,  but  never  able  to  prove  himself  inno- 
cent; to  be  subject  to  all  punishments,  but,  through 
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his  own  oath,  to  no  protection.  Hear  what  is  said 
by  the  hi2:hest  judicial  tribunal  of  South  Carolina: 
"  Although  slaves  are  held  to  he  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  their  owners,  yet  they  have  the  power  of 
coiYimittin^crimes." — 2(ZJV'o»  andMcCord's Kep.p. 
179.  A  negro  is  so  far  amenable  to  the  common  law, 
that  he  may  be  one  of  three  to  constitute  the  num- 
ber necessary  to  make  a  riot. — 1st  Eaxfs  Re.,  358. 
By  the  laws  of  the  same  State,  a  nej^ro  may  be 
himself  stolen,  and  he  has  no  redress;  but  if  he 
steals  a  negro  from  another,  he  shall  be  hung-. — 2d 
JVott  and  Mc Cord's  Rep.,  ]79.  [»^rt  example  of  this 
penalty  suffered  by  a  slave.]  This  is  the  way  sla\e 
legislatures  and  slave  judicatories  construe  the 
command  of  Christ,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  the  same  unto 
them."  Nay,  by  the  laws  of  some  of  the  slave 
States,  where  master  and  slave  are  engaged  in  a 
joint  act,  the  slave  is  indictable,  while  the  master 
is  not. 

What  rights  are  more  sacred  or  more  dear  to  us 
than  the  conjugal  and  the  parental?  No  savage 
nation,  however  far  removed  from  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  where 
these  rights  were  unknown  or  unhonoted.  The 
beasts  of  the  forest  feel  and  respect  them.  It  is 
only  in  the  land  of  slaves  that  they  are  blotted  out 
and  annihilated. 

Slavery  is  an  unspeakable  wrong  to  the  con- 
science. The  word  "  conscience"  conveys  a  com- 
plex idea.  It  includes  conscientiousness;  that  is, 
the  sentiment  or  instinct  of  right  and  wrong;  and 
intelligence,  which  is  the  guide  of  this  sentiment. 
Conscience,  then,  implies  both  the  desire  or  impulse 
to  do  right,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right. 
Nature  endows  us  with  the  sentiment,  but  the 
knowledge  we  must  acquire.  Hence  we  speak  of 
an  "enlightened  conscience" — meaningthereby  not 
only  the  moral  sense, butthatknowledgeof circum- 
stances, relations,  tendencies,  and  results,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  guide  the  moral  sense  to 
just  conclusions.  Each  of  these  elements  is  equally 
necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  feel  right  and  to  act 
right.  Mere  knowledge,  without  the  moral  sense, 
can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  everlasting  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong,  and  so  the  blind 
instinct,  unguided  by  knowledge,  will  be  forever 
at  fault  in  its  conclusions.  The  two  were  made  to 
coexist  and  operate  together,  by  Him  who  made 
the  human  soul.  But  the  impious  hand  of  man 
divorces  these  twin-capacities,  wherever  it  denies 
knowledge.  If  one  of  these  coordinate  powers  in 
the  mental  realm  be  annulled  by  the  Legislature, 
it  may  be  called  law;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  every 
law  and  attribute  of  God. 

But,  not  satisfied  with  having  invaded  the  human 
soul,  and  annihilated  one  of  its  most  sacred  attri- 
butes, in  the  persons  of  three  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-men; not  satisfied  with  having  killed  the  con- 
science, as  far  as  it  can  be  killed  by  human  device, 
and  human  force,  in  an  entire  race;  we  are  now 
invoked  to  multiply  that  race,  to  extend  it  over 
regions  yet  unscathed  by  its  existence,  and  there 
to  call  into  being  other  millions  of  men,  upon 
whose  souls,  and  upon  the  souls  of  whose  poster- 
ity, the  same  unholy  spoliation  shall  be  committed 
forever. 

Slavery  is  an  unspeakable  wrong  to  the  religious 
nature  of  man.  The  dearest  and  most  precious  of 
all  human  rights  is  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion.  I  am  interested  in  nothing 
else  so  much  as  in  the  attributes  of  my  Creator, 
and  in  the  relations  which  he  has  established  be- 
tween me  and  Himself,  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
To  investigate  for  myself  these  relations,  and  their 
momentous  consequences;  to  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures;" to  explore  the  works  of  God  in  the  outward 
and  visible  universe;  to  ask  counsel  of  the  sages 
and  divines  of  the  ages  gone  by, — these  are  rights 
which  it  would  be  sacrilege  in  me  to  surrender; 
which  it  is  worse  sacrilege  in  any  human  being  or 
human  government  to  usurp.  Yet,  by  denying 
education  to  the  slave,  you  destroy  not  merely  the 
right  but  the  poioer  of  personal  examination  in 
regard  to  all  that  most  nearly  concerns  the  soul's 
interests.  Who  so  base  as  not  to  reverence  the 
mighty  champions  of  religious  freedom,  in  days 
when  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  fagot,  were 
the  arguments  of  a  government  theology?  Who 
does  not  reverence,  I  say,  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Luther, 
and  the  whole  army  of  martyrs  whose  blood  red- 
dened the  axe  of  English  intolerance?    Yet  it  was 


only  for  this  right  of  private  judgment;  for  this 
ndependence  of  another  man's  control,  in  religiousi 
concernments,  that  the  godlike  champions  of 
religious  liberty  periled  themselves  and  perished. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  religious  despotism  over  millions 
of  men,  which  it  is  now  proposed,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  create.  It  is  proposed  not  to  break  old 
fetters  and  cast  them  away,  but  to  forge  new  ones 
and  rivet  them  on.  Sir,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  Tower  of  London,  I  have  seen  the 
axes,  the  chains,  and  other  horrid  implements  of 
death,  by  which  the  great  defenders  of  freedom  for 
the  soul  were  brought  to  their  final  doom — by  which 
political  and  religious  liberty  was  cloven  down; 
but  fairer  and  lovelier  to  the  view  were  axe  and 
chain  and  all  the  ghastly  implements  of  death  ever 
invented  by  religious  bigotry  or  civil  despotism  to 
wring  and  torture  freedom  out  of  the  soul  of  man; — 
fairer  and  lovelier  were  they  all  than  the  parch- 
ment-roll of  this  House  on  which  shall  be  inscribed 
a  law  for  profaning  one  additional  foot  of  Ameri- 
can soil  with  the  curse  of  slavery.  [Here  the 
Chairman's  hammer  announced  the  close  of  the 
hour.  Mr.  Mann  had  but  one  topic  more  which 
he  designed  to  elucidate — the  inevitable  tendency 
of  slavery  to  debase  the  standard  both  of  private 
and  of  public  morals  in  any  community  where  it 
exists.] 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  TOOMBS, 

OF  GEORGIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  1,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  tliestate 
of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair,)  and  having 
under  consideration  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill- 
Mr.  TOOMBS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  purpose  to  pursue  the 
line  of  discussion  marked  out  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate,  and  to  submit  to  the 
committee  some  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Union.  I  expect  to  exhaust  my  hour  chiefly  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  parties,  and  an  expo- 
sure of  some  of  the  resolutions  recently  passed  by 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  announced  on  this 
floor  by  their  friends  as  the  "  Democratic  plat- 
form." The  present  condition  of  the  country  pre- 
sents subjects  of  deep  and  anxious  solicitude  to 
every  patriot.  The  general  industry  of  the  country 
is  now  greatly  depressed,  with  nothing  in  the  im- 
mediate future  promising  any  speedy  and  perma- 
nent improvement.  The  great  staple  of  my  section 
of  the  Union  is  below  remunerating  prices.  Cot- 
ton in  foreign  markets  is  about  as  low  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Wheat  and  corn  have  receded  to  unusu- 
ally low  prices,  and  is  depending  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  present  prices  solely  upon  a  declining  home 
market.  Manufactories  are  languishing,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts  are  scarcely  paying  the  cost  of 
production.  Our  trade  and  commerce  generally 
are  injuriously  affected  by  these  depressing  causes. 
Nor  does  the  condition  of  our  public  afl^airs  present 
a  more  cheering  prospect.  Our  revenue,  after  be- 
ing unnaturally  stimulated  and  enlarged  by  tem- 
porary causes,  arising  mainly  out  of  the  general 
scarcity  of  corn  and  provisions,  and  partial  famine 
in  Europe,  is  now  daily  declining.  Our  wants  are 
increasing,  alarmingly  increasing,  and  our  means 
are  diminishing.  We  have  not,  like  a  wise  and 
prudent  Government  should  have  done,  husbanded 
our  means  for  the  coming  exigency.  This  in- 
creased revenue,  and  the  twelve  millions  of  surplus 
treasure  wliich  Mr.  Polk  found  in  the  treasury, 
together  with  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars  which 
he  has  borrowed,  have  all  been  squandered  in  a 
war  "  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun" 
by  himself.  Besides  these  large  sums,  under  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  we  have  engaged  to  pay  her 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  assume  her  debts  to 
an  amount  estimated  by  our  Government  at  aboui, 
five  millions,  for  a  peace  which  wo  set  out  "  to 
conquer."  In  addition  to  these  charges  upon  our 
treasury,  we  have  "  bounty  land  warrants"  which 
the  muster  rolls  of  the  army  show  will  amount  to 
a  charge  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  upon 
your  revenues  arising  from  the  public  lands,  be- 


sides the  "  bounty  scrip. "  Then  we  have  milliona 
of  unadjusted  claims,  and  deficiencies  in  appropri- 
ations; large  claims  for  horses  and  other  property 
lost  or  destroyed  in  the  public  service;  CaiiCoriiia 
claims  amounting  to  six  liundred  thousand  dollar."?, 
arising  out  of  that  yet  unexplained  "white  bear'' 
revolution.  Then  we  have  pensions  to  pay  to  the 
mutilated  living,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  patriotic  dead;  and  the  Government  asks  for 
appropriations  to  your  army  and  navy,  under  the 
peace  establishment,  double  their  co.st  before  this 
war.  To  these  eml)arrassments  upon  your  treas- 
ury,this  hard  money  Administration  has  added  the 
issue  of  above  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  (part  of 
the  Xo&ws  before  referred  to)  of  paper  money,  re- 
ceivable in  public  dues,  so  unwisely  arranged  that 
it  will  all  press  down  upon  an  exh:nisted  treasury 
the  first  moment  of  commercial  disaster.  These 
are  not  all,  but  only  some  of  the  financial  difficul- 
ties which  demand  ourattention.  But  besides  these 
difficulties,  which  the  miiihly  resources  of  our 
country,  its  almost  limitless  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, and  indomitable  energy  of  our  people  may 
soon  overcome,  we  have  graver  difficulties  visible 
in  the  political  horizon:  more  foolish  than  the  Tro- 
jans who  pulled  down  their  walls  fi->r  the  admission 
of  the  Greek  horse,  filled  with  armed  men,  we  have 
trodden  down  the  barriers  of  our  Constitution  for 
the  introduction  of  a  people  unfit  to  be  citizens, 
and  fatal  to  our  institutions  as  subjects,  and  of  a 
country  which  adds  neither  to  our  strength  nor  se- 
curity, but  brings  domestic  discord  and  seiitional 
strife  around  our  council  boards,  and  to  our  homes 
and  our  firesides.  These  are  some  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  1844.  In  this  condition 
of  our  affairs  we  need  wisdom,  firmness,  justice, 
and  moderation  in  our  pul)lic  councils.  We  need 
a  patriot,  and  not  a  partisan  in  the  Presidential 
chair.  For  the  last  twelve  months  the  people  have 
realized  this  necessity,  and  with  a  unanimity  un- 
precedented in  ourday,  the  public  judgment  marked 
out  General  Taylor  as  that  man.  This  popular 
preference  was  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways;  it  was  clear  and  unmistakeable,  and  was 
admitted  even  by  those,  who  at  first  sought  cov- 
ertly, but  now  openly,  to  defeat  his  election. 

The  opposition  to  General  Taylor  began  here 
with  the  Administration,  and  by  it,  and  its  merce- 
naries and  dependants,  had  been  steadily  pursued 
to  this  hour.  Those  who  live  upon  the  abuses  of 
Government;  those  who  are  lavishly  paid  for  the 
defence  of  public  crimes  and  corruptions;  all  those 
who  rely  for  immunity  from  punishment  solely 
upon  the  suppression  of  inquiry  into  their  prac- 
tices, very  early  banded  together  to  defeat  General 
Taylor.  Mr.  Polk  seconded  their  efforts.  He 
was  marked  as  a  victim  by  the  Administration, 
solely  because  he  had  become  a  favorite  with  the 
people.  The  Administration  began  by  crippling 
his  resources,  hoping  thereby  to  disable  him  from 
accomplishing  brilliant  results  in  the  field;  his  ge- 
nius triumphed  over  their  machinations,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  his  means  but  gave  additional  lustre 
to  the  glory  of  his  achievements.  The  President 
then  turned  inilitary  critic,  and  censured  the  capit- 
ulation of  Xlonterey.  The  public,  and  General 
Taylor,  received  the  censure  with  contempt.  He 
then  charged  him  with  giving  "  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  "  in  the  publication  of  the  Gaines  letter. 
Ashout  of  scorn  antl  indignation  at  so  base  a  charge 
burst  from  the  national  heart,  which  made  even  the 
calumniator  tremble  in  his  palace.  Driven  to  des- 
peration at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes  for  the 
destruction  of  General  Taylor,  he  determined  to 
supersede  him  with  another  gallant  soldier,  whom 
his  petty  jealousy  had  kept  out  of  the  field,  but 
with  the  treacherous  intent  to  supersede  both,  under 
a  contract  with  a  distinguished  Senator  of  his 
party.  The  la:tter  part  of  the  disreputable  scheme 
was  defeated  by  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  the 
Senate.  But  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  be  stripped  of  his  forces  in  the  very 
face  of  Mr.  Polk's  favorite  general,  Santa  Anna, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
Mexico  ever  brought  into  the  field.  In  all  human 
calculation,  this  last  act  of  treachery  had  com- 
passed the  ruin  of  General  Taylor  and  the  little 
band  of  four  thousand  patriotic  citizen-soldiers 
who  were  standing  with  him  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  upon  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista.  The 
official  organ  of  the  Government  predicted   his  > 
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safety  in  an  inglorious  retreat  upon  Monterey. 
"  lis  hope  was  father  to  the  thought. "  But  during 
the  whole  forty  years  of  liis  life,  he  had  never 
turned  his  back  upon  tlie  enemy.  The  nation  knew 
him  belter  thun  official  organs,  and  stood  mule, 
breathless  with  anxiety,  sirainmg  its  eyes  looking 
towards  the  western  frontier. 

The  courier  came;  he  had  fought  and  won  the 
unequal  fight,  and  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  in  our  annals.  The  nation  was  filled  with 
gratitude  and  wild  with  joy;  but  to  this  day  no 
gun  has  been  fired  at  the  National  Capital,  by  order 
of  the  Government,  for  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista. 
It  were  well  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire  what 
manner  of  man  is  this  Zaciiary  Taylor,  and  how 
has  he  won  this  popular  affection.  His  military 
genius  and  success  undoubtedly  first  attracted  lo 
himself  public  attention,  but  it  at  the  same  time 
subjected  him  to  popular  scrutiny.  The  result  of 
that  scrutiny  disclosed  in  him  moral  and  intellect- 
ual qualities,  for  which  the  people  grappled  him 
to  their  hearts,  as  it  were  with  hooks  of  steel. 
They  admired  the  soldier,  but  they  loved  and 
trusted  the  man.  They  loved  him,  not  because 
he  was  "  without  fear,"  but  because  he  was 
"  without  reproach."  They  found  him  a  man  of 
spotless  purity  and  integrity — modest,  truthful, 
honest,  great,  and  wise.  Modest  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  greatness;  truthful  and  honest  in  all 
thin2:s;  great  in  action,  in  moulding  events;  wise 
in  his  knowledge  and  Judgment  of  men,  and  in  his 
conception  of  pi'actical  truth,  in  his  adaptation  of 
the  best  means  to  the  accomjjlishment  of  useful 
and  noble  ends.  He  is  not  a  man  of  words,  but  of 
thoughts  and  deeds.  A  pensioned  partisan  news- 
paper may  contain  all  his  letters  (except  official 
reports)  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  and  then  leave 
ample  space  for  the  disparaging  criticisms  upon 
his  style,  distortions  of  his  meaning,  and  asper- 
sions upon  his  good  name,  by  its  mercenary  con- 
ductor; but  his  great  and  noble  deeds  have  filled 
the  civilized  world  with  his  own  and  his  country's 
fame.  His  present  position  before  the  American 
people  is  consistent  with  his  character,  and  in 
harmony  with  his  whole  life.  He  has  not  sought 
the  office  of  Presidenl;  he  has  entered  into  no 
schemes,  nor  intrigues,  nor  bargains;  he  has  given 
no  pledges  or  promises  to  induce  party  managers, 
or  great  or  small  factions,  to  foist  his  name  upon 
any  party,  or  a  reluctant  people.  He  has  not  bar- 
gained oir  the  public  patronage  to  become  its  faith- 
less keeper.  While  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land, 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  performing  his  duty 
in  the  military  service  of  his  country,  honest  men 
of  all  parties,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  Republic, 
call  upon  him  to  serve  his  country  in  the  capacity 
of  her  Chief  Magistrate.  The  character  of  the  call 
was  in  consonance  with  his  own  feelings;  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  whole  country 
— every  section  and  all  parties.  He  had  had  around 
him  men  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  of 
all  political  opinions,  vying  with  each  other,  with 
generous  rivalry,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
a  common  country.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
pursuits  or  his  character  to  make  him  a  partisan, 
and  even  the  glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency 
could  not  tempt  him  to  affect  a  party  intolerance 
which  he  does  not  feel.  He  therefore  frankly 
declared  the  general  principles  and  policy  which 
would  control  his  conduct  in  the  event  of  his  elec- 
tion, avowed  himself  a  Whig,  refused  to  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  party  candidate,  and  put  himself 
upon  the  support  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
concurred  with  him  in  opinions.  A  Republican 
in  principle,  he  has  ever  been  an  unwavering  ad- 
herent to  the  principles  of  that  party;  concurring 
generally  with  the  Whig  party  upon  questions  of 
public  policy,  this  concurrence  with  it  is  the  result 
of  its  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  old  Re- 
publican party.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  that 
great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty— -jealousy  of  Executive  power;  Jie  plants  him- 
self firmly  against  itsalarmingand  increasing  tend- 
ency to  absorb  all  the  other  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thereby  annihilate  all  securities  for  free- 
dom. The  wise  and  patriotic  Franklin  is  reported 
by  Mr.  Madison  to  have  said,  in  the  Convention 
which  framed  our  Constitution,  that  "  the  Execu- 
tive will  be  always  increasing  here,  as  elsewhere, 
till  it  ?nds  in  a  monarchy."  That  this  prediction 
may  hot  speedily  become  history,  recent  events 
admonish  the  friends  of  popular  privilege  against 


Executive  prerogative,  to  reassert  and  firmly  main- 
tain their  principles.  Important  measures,  affect- 
ing the  immediate  welfare  of  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  disapproved  of  by  them,  and  by  their 
representatives,  have  been  from  time  to  time  ex- 
torted from  their  reluctant  yet  faithless  represent- 
atives. The  most  recent  and  memorable  instance 
of  this  species  of  legislation  occurred  during  tlie 
last  Congress,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  body.  The  President  sent  in  a  mes- 
sage, asking  Congress  to  create  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  his  political 
friends;  that  committee,  seeing  nothing  in  the 
military  service  of  the  country  requiring  such  an 
officer,  reported  unanimously  against  the  propo- 
sition. Their  report  was  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  House,  at  least  no  one  divided  the  House 
against  it,  and  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 
It  was  subsequently  reconsidered;  the  proposition 
was  ao;ain  brought  before  the  House,  and  again 
defeated;  but,  finally,  after  repeated  rejections, 
Executive  power  and  patronage  triumphed;  the  j 
measure  passed  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Party  action  is  now  based  upon  the  avowed 
and  admitted  fact  that  the  Executive  is  the  all- 
controlling  power  in  the  State.  Party  juntos  make 
partisan  platforms,  require  the  test  of  subscription 
to  them  by  their  candidate,  and  e.xpect  him  to 
bring  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Presidential 
office  to  ciragoon,  seduce,  or  corrupt  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  into  recording  their  edicts 
upon  the  statute  book.  This  has  been  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  Government  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
General  Taylor  refuses  to  submit  to  this  anti- 
republican  pretension  of  party  juntos;  and  he  re- 
fuses to  enter  mto  stipulations,  with  any  body  of 
men,  incmsistent  with  the  honest  performance  of 
his  duty,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  to  the 
whole  country.  He  tells  his  countrymen,  that  if 
elected  President,  he  must  be  free  and  unfettered 
to  pursue  the  public  interests;  that,  without  any 
^embarrassing  connection  with  the  past,  he  will 
administer  the  Government  within  the  old  well- 
defined  Republican  landmarks.  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison,  are  his  avowed  models.  He 
says,  "  I  liave  thought,  that  for  many  years  past, 
'  the  known  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Executive 
'  have  exercised  an  undue  and  injurious  influence 
'  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
'  menl;  and  for  tiiis  cause  I  have  thought  our  sys- 
'  tern  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change 
'  from  its  true  theory."  Under  his  administration 
we  shall  no  more  see  patronage  and  power  doing 
the  work  of  reason  and  argument  in  Congress. 
Viewing  the  veto  power  as  "a  high  conservative 
power,"  he  declares  he  will  not  use  it  "  except  in 
cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Con- 
gress." These  were  tlie  purposes  for  which  the 
power  was  given  to  the  President,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  whole  legislation  of 
Congress,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  will  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. He  declares  that  he  will  conform  his 
executive  action  "  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress," upon  the  subjects  "  of  the  tariff,  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  improvement  of  our  great  highways, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors;"  that  he  is  a  friend  of 
peace,  opposed  in  principle  and  policy  "  to  the 
dismemberment  of  other  countries  by  conquest." 
With  a  firm  determination  to  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  "no  private  purposes  to  accomplish, 
no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no  enemies  to  pun- 
ish, nothing  to  serve  but  [his]  country,"  he  will 
devote  the  best  energies  of  a  clear  head  and  a 
sound  heart  to  restoring  a  feeling  of  national 
brotherhood,  by  removing  and  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  those  causes  of  sectional  strife  and  dis- 
cord which  bad  rulers  and  selfish  partisans  have 
produced  and  fostered  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
party  dominatioT),  or  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. 

This  is  General  Taylor's  "platform."  It  is 
constructed  cut  of  constitutional  materials,  and  is 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold  every 
man  who  does  not  prefer  party  to  his  country. 
He  made  it  and  stood  open  before  the  nation; 
it  was  approved  by  the  people  and  the  Whig 
party;  therefore,  the  Convention  of  Whigs  who 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  June,  but  gave 
utterance  to  the  national  vaice^.^nd  to  the  voice  of 


their  constituents,  when  they  adoped  General 
Taylor  as  their  candidate,  and  supported  him  upon 
his  own  platform.  The  Whigs  do  not  fear  to 
trust  those  measures  which  they  deem  important 
to  the  public  welfare  to  the  uncontrolled  judgment 
of  the  people,  speaking  through  their  constitutional 
agents  for  legislation.  Besides,  the  tariff,  the 
public  lands,  and  the  currency,  heretofore  so 
prominent  in  party  warfare,  have  lost  much  of 
their  practical  importance.  The  tariff  question, 
and  the  question  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  among  those  to  whom  they  be- 
long, have  been  effectually  settled  by  the  reckless 
and  extravagant  policy  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  are  already 
mortgaged  to  the  public  creditors  for  twenty  years, 
and  could  not  be  otherwise  disposed  of  within  that 
time  without  a  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  nation.  I  have  already  shown  that  a  large 
public  debt,  an  increased  pension  roll,  (the  penal- 
ties of  war  and  price  of  glory,)  distant  conquered 
provinces,  (fruitful  sources  of  large  expenditures,) 
an  increased  army  and  navy  to  keep  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  order,  together  with  the  un- 
bridled extravagance  which  has  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  the  Administration,  have  greatly 
augmented  the  annual  demands  upon  your  treas- 
ury. To  supply  these  increased  demands,  the 
stanchest  protectionist  has  rather  to  fear  that 
your  standard  of  duties  will  be  too  high  for  the 
prosperity  of  commerce,  than  too  low  for  the  wants 
of  domestic  industry.  The  "  constitutional  cur- 
rency" (hard  money)  has  become  an  "obsolete 
idea,"  and  finds  no  place  in  the  voluminous  Balti- 
more resolutions.  The  sub-treasury  was  smoth- 
ered at  its  birth  under  the  enormous  issue  of  paper 
money  by  the  Government;  to  quiet  their  own 
fears  of  the  working  of  their  e.xperiment,  and  those 
of  such  as  apprehended  monetary  troubles  from 
the  great  accumulations  of  coin  in  the  safes  and 
boxes  of  the  Government,  such  accumulation  was 
rendered  impossible  by  increasing  the  wants  of  the 
Government  beyond  its  ordinary  means  for  at 
least  this  generation,  and  these  financiers  gave  us 
an  additional  security  against  the  folly  of  their  own 
measure  by  furnishing  a  paper  circulation,  receiv- 
able for  public  dues,  nearly  equal  to  the  average 
circulation  of  the  last  Bank  of  the  United  States 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence.  The 
effect  of  this  issue  is,  that  the  Government  creditor 
only  pays  coin  when  it  is  cheaper  than  Govern- 
ment paper  money,  and  commerce  is  less  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  this  foolish  financial  quackery, 
and  leaves  its  evils  to  fall  chiefly  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  insecurity  of  its  funds  and  the  unne- 
cessary expense  attending  their  transfer  to  distant 
points.  These  evils  might  be  greatly  mitigated 
simply  by  legalizing  the  daily  evasions  and  viola- 
tions of  this  financial  abortion. 

But  the  Democrats  affect  neither  to  understand 
our  position  on  these  questions,  nor  our  candidate 
or  his  principles.  This  does  not  surprise  us,  when 
we  consider  that  although  they  suffered  one  defeat 
and  gained  one  victory  on  their  own  "platform," 
and  have  again  called  upon  "  the  party"  to  rally 
upon  it;  yet  its  cardinal  points  receive  directly 
opposing  interpretations  from  the  northern  and 
southern  wings  of  the  Democracy  even  now  upon 
this  floor,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Even  the 
commentary  of  their  candidate  upon  at  least  one 
of  the  most  important  resolutions  of  the  platform 
is  not  free  from  opposite  constructions — the  south- 
ern Democrats  reading  it  one  way,  and  the  north- 
ern another  and  different  way.  Their  difficulties 
upon  this  point  are  not  likely  to  be  relieved  by  their 
candidate,  for  the  "  noise  and  confusion"  of  the 
campaign  have  already  so  perplexed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, that  he  despairs  of  being  able  to  under- 
stand himself.  Besides,  so  sudtlen  and  frequent 
are  his  "interesting  changes"  of  opinion,  that  his 
position  to-day  offers  no  guarantee  of  what  it  will 
be  to-morrow.  1  shall  therefore  direct  my  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  "  the  platform"  which  "  the  party" 
seem  to  consider  less  vulnerable  than  their  candi- 
date. This  business  of  making  "  party  platforms" 
for  Presidential  candidates  is  a  modern  innovation. 
It  was  unknown  in  the  better  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Washington  had  no  such  sponsors  for  his 
good  behavior.  He  stood  before  his  countrymen 
upon  his  character  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  patri- 
otism, without  promises,  without  pledges,  upon 
grounds  selected  by  himself.     This  example  was 
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followed  until  1832,  when  a  scheme  was  set  on 
foot  to  make  Mr.  Van,Buren  Vice  President,  and 
then  successor  to  Gen.  Jackson.  He  is  the  father 
of  this  whole  system  of  national  caucuses  and  cun- 
ninsfly-devised  formula  of  words  to  delude  the  peo- 
ple and  wheedle  them  out  of  their  votes.  He  is  the 
father,  too,  of  this  Democratic  party.  It  is  true, 
.  they  claim  a  more  ancient  and  honorable  pater- 
nity; it  is  but  a  fiction  invented  to  conceal  their 
real  origin.  This  was  the  common  practice  in  an- 
cient times  with  those  nations  and  men  who  had 
good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  progenitors. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  this  Democratic  party 
claims  to  be  identical  with  the  old  Republican 
party.  They  hold  not  a  single  principle  which 
was  held  by  the  Republicans  under  Mr.  Madison's 
administration.  The  popularity  of  General  Jack- 
son had  attracted  to  his  standard  men  of  all  former 
political  parties.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ascendency 
over  him  produced  a  series  of  measures  which 
drove  from  him  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans 
who  brought  him  into  power.  The  residue,  con- 
sisting of  Republicans,  Federalists,  and  renegades 
from  all  parties,  banded  together  under  the  stand- 
ard of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  called  themselves  "the 
Democratic  party."  Their  leader  having  but  little 
strength  with  the  people,  having  many  hard  points 
in  his  political  career  to  be  got  over,  but  being 
well  skilled  in  Talleyrand's  definition  of  the  use 
of  words,  "  to  conceal  our  thoughts,"  this  scheme 
of  passing  evasive,  ambiguous,  equivocating, 
Delphic  resolutions  to  bolster  him  up,  was  sug- 
gested and  adopted  by  his  party. 

Those  now  before  me  have  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  their  predecessors  strongly  developed. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  fair  and  candid  men  that 
party  creeds,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  certain  and 
explicit;  should  be  upon  points  of  difference  be- 
tween parties,  and  should  plainly  and  distinctly 
set  forth  the  opinions  of  those  who  promulgate 
them,  upon  the  questions  of  which  they  speak. 
Any  ambiguity  in  them,  fairly  referable  to  design, 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  intent.  Test- 
ed by  these  plain,  and  obvious,  and  just  princi- 
ples, I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  these  Baltimore 
resolutions  are  disgraceful  to  their  authors,  and 
insulting  to  the  intelligence  of -the  people;  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  ambiguous — to  cover  up, 
under  convenient  generalities,  the  discordant  sen- 
timents of  the  Democratic  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  expounded  differently  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union — upon  at  least  the  three  great- 
est questions  of  national  policy  and  popular  ex- 
citement— the  questions  of  internal  improvement 
))y  the  General  Government,  the  tariff,  and  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  I  do  not  assert,  sir,  that  greater 
differences  of  opinion,  upon  some  of  these  distract- 
ing questions,  exist  among  the  Democratic  party, 
than  on  this  side  of  this  House,  among  the  sup- 
porters of  General  Taylor;  but  I  complain  of,  and 
denounce,  this  fraudulent  attempt  to  conceal  those 
differences  from  the  people.  The  resolutions  are 
twenty-two  in  number.  My  time  will  not  allow 
me  to  subject  any  but  those  upon  the  three  sub- 
jects to  which  I  have  just  referred,  to  a  separate 
analysis;  and  they  present  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accurate  generalization.  They  may  be  di- 
vided, with  tolerable  accuracy,  into  three  classes: 
The  first  affirms  what  nobody  denies;  the  second 
denies  what  nobody  affirms;  and  the  third  asserts 
what  nobody  believes.  I  do  not  say  that  the  clas- 
sification is  altogether  accurate,  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  truth  in  them  without  a  subtle  admixture  of 
error.  I  therefore  submit  it  with  the  qualification 
that  "  mixed  masses  are  to  be  denominated  by  the 
greater  quantity."  The  first  resolution  belongs 
to  the  last  classification;  it  asserts  "  that  the  Amer- 
ican Democracy  place  theirtrustinthe  intelligence, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice  of 
the  American  people."  The  second  affirms  the 
first  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  political  creed 
of  Democracy,  and  charges  adverse  opinions  to 
these  upon  their  opponents.  It  was  ever  thus  with 
deceivers!  Judas  betrayed  with  a  kiss;  and  fawn- 
ing and  flattery  have  ever,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
climes,  been  the  weapons  with  which  sycophants 
and  demagogues  have  won  their  way  to  place  and 
power.  In  a  popular  government,  the  confidence 
of  the  people  must  be  won  before  they  can  be  be- 
trayed; and  flattery  is  a  ready  expedient  to  those 
who  have  no  solid  claims  to  that  confidence.  The 
third  resolution  contains  an- "infinite  deal  of  noth- 


ing;" and  is,  perhaps,  only  intended  to  herald  in, 
with  a  flourish,  the  nine  Delphic  tenets.  The  first 
of  these  asserts  an  universally  admitted  truth — 
"  that  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited 
powers,  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution," 
and  insists  upon  a  strict  construction  of  that  in- 
strument. Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  read 
the  commentary  upon  this  great  practical  truth,  as 
written  in  the  practice  of  this  Democracy.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  agreement  among  them  as  to 
what  the  Constitution  does  authorize  in  reference 
to  the  most  ordinary  questions  of  legislation.  The 
power  to  discriminate  in  tariffs  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry,  or  to  improve  rivers  and 
harbors,  is  denied  or  affirmed  by  members  of  the 
same  party  in  different  sections  of  the  Union.  Lo- 
cal prejudices,  and  supposed  sectional  interests, 
are  theirordinary  guides  in  constitutional  construc- 
tion, but  Executive  interpretation  seems  to  be  their 
only  infallible  rule.  These  self  styled  strict  con- 
structionists have,  with  singular  unanimity,  sup- 
ported the  whole  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Polk — a 
policy  marked  at  every  step  by  the  grossest  and 
most  unwarrantable  usurpation  of  powers  not  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Constitution.  He  invaded, 
what  he  admits  to  be,  a  disputed  territory,  and 
thereby  involved  us  in  war  without  authority  of 
law.  He  sent  officers,  holding  the  commission  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  or  Congress,  to  California,  un- 
der the  shallow  pretence  of  protecting  American 
interests  in  a  country  where  we  had  no  interests; 
but,  in  truth,  to  excite  rebellion,  and  to  effect  revo- 
lution in  that  province,  belonging  to  a  country 
with  which  we  were  then  at  peace.  This  revolu- 
tion was  effected  by  their  agency;  he  ratified  their 
action  by  not  condemning  it,  and  bringing  the  ac- 
tors to  legal  punishment.  He  has  established  civil 
governments,  and  usurped  and  exercised  all  the 
powers  of  an  absolute  prince,  over  countries  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  the  Republic.  Under  his 
authority  a  civil  government  has  been  established 
at  Santa  Fe,  which  he  asserts  to  be  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  govereiffn  State  of  this  Union;  a  military 
execution  for  treason,  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
State,  as  declared  by  himself,  has  occurred  under 
its  authoi-ity.  He  has  laid  and  collected  taxes, 
imposts,  excises,  fines,  and  assessments  in  Mex- 
ico, at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  expended 
the  money  without  authority  of  law,  or,  as  yet, 
rendering  any  account  thereof  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  He  has  imposed  burdens 
upon  our  own  commerce,  and  levied  and  collected 
fines  out  of  our  own  people,  under  pretence  of 
levying  contributions  upon  the  enemy.  Yet  the 
voices  of  the  strict  constructionists  are  silent,  and 
the  culprit  goes  "unwhipt  of  justice." 

The  second  of  these  party  tenets  affirms  that 
there  is  no  power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  "  to  commence  or  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements."  This  is  in- 
tended to  be  understood  at  the  South,  and  is  ex- 
pounded there  by  the  Democratic  party,  to  deny 
all  power  in  Congress  over  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements,  includingthe  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

[Here  Mr.  Pettit,  a  Democratic  member, from 
Indiana,  interrupted  Mr.  T.,  and  said  that  this 
resolution  was  never  intended  to  embrace  rivers 
and  harbors.] 

Mr.  Toombs  resumed  and  said:  I  thank  you 
for  the  interruption;  you  admit  precisely  what 
I  am  endeavoring  to  establish.  My  Democrat- 
ic colleagues  will  tell  you,  and  have  already 
told  you  by  their  votes,  that  they  construe  the 
resolution  to  embrace  such  works.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Wentworth]  says  his 
construction  is,  that  it  only  applies  to  "commen- 
cing and  carrying  on  roads  and  canals."  These 
differences  were  well  known  and  well  understood 
when  the  last  Baltimore  Convention  met;  still  the 
same  resolutions  were  adopted  without  alteration. 
Am  I  uncharitable,  then,  in  saying,  at  least  as  far 
as  this  resolution  is  concerned,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  settle,  but  to  tolerate  differences;  not  to 
assert  a  principle,  but  to  cover  a  trick;  not  to  be 
understood,  but  expounded  to  suit  the  different 
tastes  of  internal  improvement  and  anti-internal 
improvement  men?  The  Democrats  of  Georgia 
are  against  these  improvements,  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  other  States,  are  favorable 
to  them.     Neither  could  yield  anything  upon  the 


question,  without  injuring  the  party  at  home.  This 
resolution  is  the  child  of  that  necessity;  as  their 
constituents  could  not  agree,  they  determined  to 
cheat  them. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  honest  Democrats  of 
both  sections  to  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Congress  upon  this  subject.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  party  had  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  House,  and  a  majority  of  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  Senate.  At  the  first  session  of  that 
Congress,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses,  by  large  ma- 
jorities, appropriating  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  Among  a 
large  number  of  other  Democrats  in  both  Houses, 
it  was  voted  for  by  General  Cass,  and  was  vetoed 
by  Mr.  Polk.  At  the  last  session  of  that  Congress, 
a  similar  bill,  containing  appropriations  to  many 
of  the  same  rivers  and  harbors,  was  again  intro- 
duced, ard  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
General  Cass  voted  for  this  bill  also;  Mr.  Polk 
vetoed  it.  The  same  Baltimore  Convention  lauded 
extravagantly  the  President  who,  under  one  con- 
struction of  the  re.solution,  vetoed  both  bills,  and 
nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
the  Senator  who,  agreeing  with  the  other  construc- 
tion, ■do/pc/ for  them  !  Yet  this  is  not  all:  "In  the 
lowest  deep  there  is  still  a  lower  depth" — and  Gen- 
eral Cass  has  found  it.  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  of  the  Convention,  he  says:  "I  have 
'  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
'  National  Convention,  laying  down  the  platform 
'  of  our  political  faith,  and  I  adhere  to  them  as 
'  firmly  as  I  approve  them  cordially."  He  there- 
fore cordially  approves  the  resolution  applauding 
Mr.  Polk  for  vetoing,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
bills  for  which,  under  his  oath  as  a  Senator,  be  had 
voted.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  Thompsont,]  who  addressed  the  House 
a  few  days  since,  was  especially  troubled  that  the 
Whig  Cunvention  did  not  pass  resolutions,  sup- 
ported both  of  these  vetoed  bills;  and  however  he 
may  sanction  hollow  platforms,  usually  construes 
them  to  suit  his  own  constituents.  He  advocates 
the  tariff  of  1842,  and  voted  a5ainsl  the  tariff  of 
1846.  General  Cass  voted  for  the  latter;  yet  he 
acts  with  his  party,  and  supports  General  Cass. 

The  next  resolution  declares  that  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  no  power  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States.  These 
political  jugglers,  who  drew  up  this  resolution, 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  party  in  this  country, 
not  even  a  number  of  persons  sufficiently  large  to 
be  called  a  faction,  who  favor  such  an  assumption. 
The  only  act  of  the  Government  within  this  cen- 
tury, that  I  know  of,  which  seems  to  favor  such  a 
policy,  was  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coluinbia,  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  time.  Per- 
haps the  Convention  supposed  that  this  act  rendered 
a  continual  disclaimer  necessary  and  proper  on  its 
part. 

Tlie  fourth  article  of  the  creed  is  the  shaHowest 
specimen  of  party  "rigmarole"  I  remember  ever 
to  have  met  with.  It  asserts,  "  That  justice  and 
sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion 
to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common 
country;  that  every  citizen,  and  every  section  of 
our  country,  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon 
an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  com- 
plete and  ample  protection  of  persons  and  properly 
from  domestic  violence  and  foreign  aggression." 
These  propositions  seem  to  include  about  as  un- 
promising subjects  for  party  strife  as  could  well 
be  devised.  All  the  difficulties  concerning  them 
arise  out  of  construction.  In  the  southern  States, 
this  tenet  is  called  the  anti-tariff  resolution;  and 
by  a  free  translation  of  it,  to  suit  that  meridian, it 
is  construed  to  mean  op[iosition  to  all  discrimina- 
tion for  protection,  and  to  assert  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  This  is  the 
construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  authoritative 
expositors  of  Democracy  in  the  South.  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  and  among  tariff  Demo- 
crats generally, a  more  literal  interpretation  obtains. 
This  class  deny  that  it  is  hostile  to  protection,  and 
especially  that  there  is  anything  in  it  hostile  to  the 
tariff  act  of  1842.  Hence,  all  the  Pennsylvania 
Democrats  in  Congress  but  one,  and  many  from. 
New  York,  and  some  from  other  States,  advocated 
the  tariff  of  1842,  opposed  its  repeal,  aud  voted 
against  the  tariff  act  of  1846.     And  this  very  act 
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of  1846  violates  the  southern  free-trade  reading  of 
the  resolution,  even  nnore  than  it  does  the  protect- 
ive construction  of  their  northern  allies.  The  bill 
of  1846  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  discrimi- 
nating for  protection;  and  the  objections  to  it,  as  I 
stated  upon  this  floor  when  it  passed,  were  rather 
in  the  manner  than  the  extent  of  its  discrimina- 
tions. Its  average  rate  of  duties  has  proved  so  far 
to  be  less  than  six  per  cent,  under  those  levied  by 
the  act  of  1842.  Yet  with  us  the  one  is  called  the 
"  odious  black  tariff,"  and  the  other  the  "  glorious 
free-trade  tariff."  Last  year,  when  cotton  rose  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  the  fact  was 
announced  as  the  result  and  consummation  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade;  but  now,  since  it  has  de- 
clined to  five  cents,  with  the  same  act  in  force, 
these  deceivers  of  the  people  are  dumb.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  true  principles  for  the  adjustment 
of  tariff  laws,  this  Baltimore  resolution  asserts  no 
principle  at  all.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  con- 
clusive. On  the  26th  of  February,  1844,  this 
article  of  the  Democratic  creed  was  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina;  the 
resolution  was  divided;  the  first  branch  included 
all  the  resolution  down  to  the  words  "our  com- 
inon  country,"  inclusive.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  upon  the  gassage  of  that  portion,  and 
the  yeas  were  166,  nays  4.  The  rest  of  the  reso- 
lution was  then  submitted  to  vote,  and  the  yeas 
were  172,  nays  0!  Here  we  find  ]VVhigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats, protectionists  of  every  grade,  and  free-trade 
men  of  every  school,  voting  for  the  resolution 
which  this  Baltimore  Convention  attempts  to  palm 
off  upon  the  honest  people  of  this  country  as  a  dec- 
laration of  principles  upon  our  tariff  policy.  And 
these  same  men  object  to  the  Whig  Convention 
for  not  declaring  their  principles  upon  these  ques- 
tions, and  are  horrified  at  the  idea  that  General 
Taylor  should  declare  that  he  would  conform  his 
action  upon  this  subject  to  the  judement  of  Con- 
gress. They  act  upon  the  principle  that  "no  im- 
posture [can  be]  too  monstrous  for  the  popular 
credulity." 

The  sixth  resolution  presents  no  question  of  dif- 
ference in  theory.  It  is  but  an  empty  profession 
of  economy  which  the  Democratic  parly  have  uni- 
formly disregarded  when  in  power.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  since  the  day  that  the  breath  of  life 
was  breathed  into  it  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  have 
never  held  power  a  single  year  without  creating  a 
new  national  debt,  or  enlarging  their  own  unpaid 
old  one.  Let  the  people  remember  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren's  administration.  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
forgetting  Mr.  Polk's:  the  taxgatherer  will  keep 
him  green  in  the  recollection  of  this  generation  at 
the  least. 

The  seventh  article  of  this  creed  is  a  valorous 
assault  upon  Mr.  Webster's  "  obsolete  idea,"  and 
a  tissue  of  misrepresentations  of  the  effects  of  the 
financial  quackery  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
and  upon  which  I  cannot  afford  to'spend  more 
time.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  eighth, 
which  speaks  upon  a  subject  of  great  public  inter- 
est, and  at  this  time  one  of  great  public  solicitude. 
It  has  already  divided  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
North,  and  will  produce  the  same  effect  at  the 
South.  Both  sections  of  the  Union  laugh  to  scorn 
Buch  twaddle  as  this: 

"  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Onnstitution  to 
interfere  with  or  coiUiol  the  donnestie  institutions  of  the 
Beveriil  Stat.L'S,  and  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper 
jnd!;es  of  ever.\  tiling  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not 
prohibited  by  tiie  Constitution  ;  tliat  all  efforts  of  the  Abo- 
litionists or  others  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  step?  in  relation 
thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences, and  that  such  efforts  here  have  an  inevitable  tend- 
ency to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger 
the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to 
be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions." 

This  resolution,  too,  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  26th  February,  1844.  It 
was  also  divided,  and  the  vote  on  the  first  branch 
of  it,  down  to  and  including  the  words  "  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution,"  was,  yeas  151,  nays  2, 
Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
Upon  the  second  branch  of  the  resolution  the  yeas 
were  128,  nays  23,  John  P.  Hale,  the  present  Abo- 
lition candidate  for  the  Presidency,  voting  for  both 
branches  of  the  resolution.  The  first  branch  of 
the  resolution  asserted  an  obvious  and  a  universally 
admitted  truth,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  doubted 
even  by  the  persons  who  voted  against  it.     For  it 


is  well  known  to  his  associates  here  that  one  of 
them,  [Mr.  Adams,]  rarely  voted  for  abstract  res- 
olutions, whether  he  assented  to  the  principle  as- 
serted by  them  or  not.  The  last  branch  of  it  is  an 
elaborated  artifice,  intended  to  be  made  by  involved 
sentences,  doubtful  phrases,  and  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed ideas,  capable  of  "  a  double  sense;"  but 
!  it  does  not  distictly  assert  any  controverted  prop- 
j  osition  whatever.  Mr.  Van  Burden,  who  once  stood 
a  canvass  for  the  Presidency  on  this  resolution, 
denies  that  tliere  is  anything. in  his  present  posi- 
tion inconsistent  with  it.  The  correctness  of  this 
assertion  depends  wholly  upon  whether  you  test 
it  by  the  northern  or  southern  construction.  Some 
of  the  southern  delegates  to  the  last  Baltimore 
Convention  attempted  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  that  body  touching  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  and  the  right  of  slave- 
holding  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate 
with  and  legally  hold  slaves  in  those  depend- 
encies. No  such  expression  of  opinion  could  be 
obtained.  They  were  referred  to  the  resolution 
under  consideration  for  all  the  information  upon 
those  subjects  which  the  Democratic  Convention 
were  prepared  to  give.  But  the  real  question  is 
upon  us,  and  is  pressing  for  a  decision;  we  cannot 
avoid  it  if  we  would;  we  must  meet  it,  and  deter- 
mine it.  That  real  question  is,  is  there  any  right 
anywhere,  without  the  consent  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  or  to  withhold  the  protection  of  law  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property  in  slaves  from  such 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  as  may  choose 
to  emigrate  with  their  slaves  to  those  dependencies? 
A  large  |iarty  in  this  House  and  in  the  Union  hold 
that  Congress  has  this  right.  General  Cass,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  holds  the 
opinion  that  the.  Mexicans,  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mixed  races  whom  we  have  conquered,  and  who 
occupy  those  dependencies,  have  it.  The  slave- 
holding  States  hold  that  this  right  exists  nowhere; 
that  those  conquests  are  the  common  property  of 
the  people  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  that  all 
are  entitled  to  an  effectual  legal  equality  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  common  property.  The  mode  by 
which  you  defeat  our  rights  is  wholly  immaterial 
to  us.  We  opposed  the  Wilmot  proviso  because 
it  defeated  our  rights  by  Congressional  action;  we 
oppose  General  Cass's  doctrines  because  they  sur- 
render our  principles  and  submit  our  rights  to  our 
ignorant,  imbecile,  conquered  slaves.  General 
Cass's  position  was  one  rather  of  necessity  than 
choice.  He  had  committed  himself  as  a  Senator 
in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  It  was  indispen- 
sable to  his  nomination  that  he  should  disembar- 
rass himself  from  that  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  Democratic  friends  of  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery.  In  this  dilemma,  he  is  driven  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  denying  all  power  in 
the  people  or  Government  of  his  country  to  decide 
upon  their  own  rights,  and  of  surrendering  that 
power  to  their  conquered  enemies.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  are  the  rights  of  these  con- 
quered people  who  are  thus  clothed  with  the  sov- 
ereign attribute  of  deciding  upon  the  rights  of  my 
countrymen  and  their  conquerors.  This  position 
of  General  Cass,  I  presume,  has  not  a  single  sup- 
porter from  the  South  on  this  floor.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  this  opinion,  I  pause  to  be  corrected, 
[Hete  Mr.  T.  paused,  and  no  one  avowed  himself  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Cass's  platform.]  General  Cass's 
position  seems  to  be  based  upon  some  vague  idea 
of  the  right  of  self-government  in  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, and  involves  the  absurdity  that  their  sover- 
eignly is  not  annihilated  by  their  subjugation. 
The  rights  of  a  conquered  people  are  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  practice  of 
mankind.  Conquest  displaces  the  Government, 
and  annihilates  the  sov,ereignty  of  the  conquered 
people.  Conquerors  may  set  up  over  their  con- 
quests just  such  governments  as  may  suit  their 
own  convenience  or  interests,  with  no  restraints 
upon  this  right  except  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  equity,  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  forms  of 
their  own  government.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insu- 
rance Company  et  al.  against  Canter,  1st  Peters, 
p.  542,  thus  lays  down  the  rights  of  a  conquered 
people  under  the  laws  of  nations: 

"  The  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  nation  be  not  entirely 
subdued,  to  consider  the  holding  of  conquered  territory  as  a 


mere  military  occupation,  until  its  fate  shall  be  determined 
at  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the 
acquisition  Is  confirmed,  and  tlv  ceded  territoiy  becomes  a 
part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  the 
terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  session,  or  on  such  as  its 
new  master  shall  impose." 

All  the  writers  on  public  law  which  I  have  con- 
sulted concur  with  these  principles;  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  were  ever  questioned  before  the 
writing  of  General  Cass's  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson. 
All  the  political  rights  secured  to  the  conquered 
territory  by  the  treaty  of  peace  are  contained  in 
the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  are  as 
j  follows: 

"  Those  [Mexicans]  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  said 
territories,  may  either  retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican 
citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
But  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their  eleclion 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty."  "Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories 
aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  conformably  witli  what  is  stipulated  in 
the  |)recediny  article,  shall  he  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  admitted  at  the  proper  time, 
(to  be  judged  of  by  (he  Congress  of  the  United  States,)  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  riu'lits  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  accordingto  the  principles  of  the  Constitution;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction." 

The  treaty  secures  the  inhabitants  of  the  con-, 
quered  country  the  political  rights  of"  being  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,"  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  "  at  the  proper 
time,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  and  no  others  whatever.  They  have  no 
right,  by  the  treaty,  to  participate  in  political 
power,  or  to  "share  in  the  Government,"  until 
the  territories  whereof  they  are  inhabitants  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  rule  them  "accord- 
ing to  the  ends  for  which  civil  government  was 
established."  These  are  the  rights,  and  this  is  the 
political  condition  of  a  people  whom  General  Cass 
invests  with  the  sovereign  power  to  determine 
upon  the  rights  of  their  conquerors  in  the  con- 
quered country.  That  would  have  been  precisely 
their  position  if  they  had  conquered  us  instead  of 
our  conquering  them.  It  would  not  follow,  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  as  heretofore  laid  down  by  writers 
on  public  law,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  could  become  the  organic  law  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  by  virtue  of  our  conquest  of 
those  provinces.  It  is  held  by  these  writers  that 
the  conquerors  may  extend  their  organic  or  mu- 
nicipal laws  over  their  conquests,  or  make  others 
for  them  at  their  pleasure;  but  until  they  have 
exercised  this  right,  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
conquered  country  remain  of  force.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  clearly  affirms  this  principle  in  the 
judgment  which  I  have  before  quoted.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country, 
he  says,  in  the  same  case,  "  the  same  act  which 
'  transfers  their  country  transfers  the  allegiance 
♦  of  them  who  remain  in  it;  and  the  law  which 
'  may  be  denominated  political  is  necessarily 
'  changed,  although  that  which  regulates  the  inter- 
'  course  and  general  conductof  individuals  remains 
'  of  force  until  altered  by  the  newly  created  power 
'of  the  Slate."  This  consideration  is  of  great 
consequence  in  the  adjustment  of  this  question. 
To  lull  the  popular  apprehension  at  the  South, 
some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  spoken  of  it  as 
a  judicial  question.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ever 
been  an  unsafe  reliance  upon  political  questions. 
Its  duty  is  to  decide  what  law  is — and  that  duty  it 
performs  well — and  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Their 
former  adjudications  settle  these  principles:  that  if, 
under  our  system,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  extend  over  our  conquests  without 
further  action  of  this  Government,  it  does  not 
otherwise  affect  the  question  of  slavery  there,  ex- 
cept to  authorize  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  should  escape  to  these  territories  to  recover 
them  under  its  provisions;  that  the  Constitution, 
though  it  recognizes  and  protects  slavery,  both  in 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  when  and 
where  it  lawfully  exists,  establishes  it  nowhere. 
And,  as  the  necessary  result  from  these  adjudica- 
tions, slavery  being  abolished  in  New  Mexico 
and  California,  the  southern  slaveholder,  who 
emigrates  to  these  territories  with  his  slaves,  has 
no  legal  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  this  prop- 
erty. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  these  ques- 
tions have  already  been  settled  by  our  courts,  and 
if  we  are  wise  we  will  act  with  reference  to  them. 
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I  do  not  argue  or  affirm  these  positions;  I  point 
out  the  danger  under  the  law,  as  declared  by  your 
Supreme  Court.  Look  ye  to  it.  We  need  active 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  our  rights  in  these 
territories;  we  have  the  opinion  of  General  Cass, 
and  the  argument.s  of  his  distinguished  friends, 
adopted  and  quoted  by  himself,  that  we  shall  never 
get  them  by  the  adoption  of  his  platform;  that  it 
is  "impossible  that  a  majority  of  the  people  (to 
whom  he  proposes  to  refer  this  question)  would 
consent  to  reestablish  slavery"  in  the  territories. 

General  Cass,  after  quoting  and  adopting  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  upon 
this  subject,  to  wit: 

"  In  regard  to  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
question  lias  already  been  settled  by  the  admission  of  Texas 
inlo  ilii!  Union.  Slioiild  we  acqilire  territory  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  mor- 
ally iin|iossible  that  a  majority  should  consent  to  refistab- 
lisii  slavery.  They  are  themselves  a  colored  population,  and 
among  them  the  negro  does  not  belong  socially  to  a  degraded 
race" — 

continues  in  these  words: 

"  With  this  last  remark,  Mr.  Walker  fully  coincides, 
in  his  letter  written  in  1844,  upon  the  aimexation  of  Texas, 
and  which,  everywhere!,  [irodiiced  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  as  to  have  conduced  very  mate- 
rially to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  measure.  Reyond 
the  del  Norte,  says  Mr.  Walker,  '  slavery  will  not  pass,  not 
'  onlv  because  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  but  because  the  colored 
•■  race  there  preponderates  in  the  ratio  often  to  one  over  the 
'  whites;  and  holding,  as  they  do,  the  governmentand  most 
'of  the  offices  in  their  possession,  they  will  not  permit  the 
'  enslavement  of  any  portion  of  the  colored  race  which 
'  makes  and  executes  the  laws  of  the  country.'  The  ques- 
tion," continues  General  Cass,  "it  will  be  therefore  seen, 
on  examination,  does  not  regard  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  a  region  where  it  now  exists,  hut  a  prohibition  against 
its  introduction  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  where,  from 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  laws  of  nations,  '  it 
is  morally  impossilde,'  as  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  that  it  can 
ever  reestablish  itself." 

These  are  the  reasons  upon  which  General  Cass 
commends  his  platform  to  his  southern  allies. 

Its  author  admits  it  to  produce  the  same  result 
as  the  Wilmot  proviso;  yet,  southern  Democracy 
denounce  the  proviso  and  adopt  this  measure.  It 
is  the  most  shameless  betrayal  of  what  they  them- 
selves claim  to  be  the  rights  of  their  constituents 
that  ever  disgraced  any  political  party.  If  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  South  be  unfounded,  let  it  be 
abandoned  openly,  not  betrayed;  if  it  be  well 
founded  and  truthful,  oppose  with  manly  firmness 
all  schemes  which  will  defeat  it. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  to 
■whom  do  these  conquests  belong?  For  I  have 
already  attempted  to  show  that  the  right  to  govern 
them  belongs  to  those  who  own  thern.  This  ques- 
tion is  free  from  difficulty.  Even  in  absolute  gov- 
ernments,conquests  are  held  to  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  conquering  nation.  Valtel,  in  book  iii,  ch. 
13,  indignantly  repels  any  other  claimant.  He 
says: 

''  It  is  asked  to  whom  conquest  belongs.'  To  the  Prince 
who  made  it,  or  to  the  State .'  'J'his  question  ought  never  to 
have  been  heard  of.  Can  the  sovereign  act  as  such  for  any 
other  end  than  the  good  of  the  State  i  Whose  are  the  force.s 
employed  in  the  war?  Even  if  he  had  made  the  conquest 
at  his  own  expense,  oiijof  bis  own  revenue,  or  his  proper 
patrimonial  estates,  doe's  he  not  make  use  of  his  subjects' 
'  arms  .'    Is  it  not  their  blood  that  is  shed !"' 

This  argument  pleads  trumpet-tongued  against 
the  appropriation  of  our  conquests  to  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  Union  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest;  but  I  cited  it  for  another  purpose.  It  proves 
that  in  consolidated  and  absolute  governments,  con- 
quests belong  to  the  State  which  represents,  in  all 
things,  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  In  our 
Government,  conquests,  therefore,  belong  to  the 
people  of  all  the  Slates  of  the  Union;  and  it  is 
their  right  to  prescribe  laws  for  its  government. 
Have  they  delegated  this  power?  to  whom?  and 
under  what  restrictions?  are  the  remaining  ques- 
tions to  be  settled.  And  they  are  full  of  difficul- 
ties, obscurities,  and  dangers  to  the  country.  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  no  power  whatever,  for 
the  government  of  foreign  conquests,  was  directly 
given  in  the  Constitution,  or  intended  to  be  given, 
by  the  framers  of  that  instrument.  I  cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  sovereign 
powers  which  government  can  rightfully  exercise 
over  the  human  race,  were  intended  to  be  conferred 
upon  Congress  in  this  simple  clause:  "The  Con- 
•gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
•all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the 
'  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States;" 
and  there  is  not  another  direct  grant  in  the  Con- 
Btitution  upon  this  subject.    This  clause  of  the 


Constitution  applies,  and  was  intended  to  apply, 
to  territory  as  land.  It  certainly  cannot  be  made 
to  extend  to  the  government  of  conquered  nations. 
Its  language,  and  all  the  rules  of  legal  construction, 
confine  it  to  this  interpretation. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  to  grant  clear  and 
well-defined  powers  to  Congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  countries  to  be  acquired  by  conquest,  is, 
to  my  mind,  clear  and  satisfactory.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  acted  upon  well  settled,  and,  by 
them,  well  understood,  principles  in  the  formation 
of  their  fundamental  law.  They  had  planted  them- 
selves upon  the  great  right  of  every  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  They  had  fought  for  this  principle. 
They  had  won  it  by  their  valor,  their  treasure,  and 
their  blood,  and  established  it  on  this  continent. 
The  greatest  of  all  political  wrongs,  in  their  judg- 
ment, was  for  one  people  to  assert  and  attempt  to 
exercise  the  right  to  govern  another.  Having 
fought  for  liberty  and  this  right  of  self-government, 
they  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  attempting  to 
preserve  these  blessings  to  themselves  and  their 
children,  by  erecting  the  barrier  of  a  written  Con- 
stitution against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny. 
They  would  have  scorned  to  have  inserted  in  such 
an  instrument  provisions  for  the  government  of 
enslaved  and  conquered  nations.  They  dreamed 
not  thattheirdegenerate  descendants  would,  within 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  from  the  birth* 
of  American  liberty,  violate  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. If  they  could  have  foreseen  it,  instead  of 
providing  for  the  government  of  such  acquisitions, 
they  would  have  entered  upon  that  sacred  instru- 
ment a  protest,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  "against  the  deep  damnation  of  so 
foul  a  deed."  They  had  higher  and  nobler  con- 
ceptions of  national  honor  than  this  pliant  party 
candidate,  (General  Cass,)  to  whom  the  accept- 
ance of  any  other  national  satisfaction,  from  a  chas- 
tised and  conquered  foe,  than  "  swallowing"  its 
lands  and  its  people,  "  appears  a  kind  of  metaphys- 
ical magnanimity,"  "  unworthy  the  age  in  which 
ve  live,"  and  "revolting  to  the  common  sense 
and  practice  of  mankind."  These  were  the  reasons 
why  there  was  no  specific  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  government  of  conquered  prov- 
inces; and  they  shed  additional  glory  and  lustre 
upon  the  names  of  our  ancestors.  But  though 
there  is  no  express  grant  in  the  Constitution  to 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  yet  this 
power  has  been  claimed  and  exercised  under  the 
grant  to  make  war  or  to  make  treaties,  or  under 
the  still  more  general  and  undefined  claim  of 
"general  right  of  sovereig-nty "  existing  in  the 
Government  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Judiciary,  by  the  Executive,  be- 
ginning with  Mr.  Jefterson  and  ending  with  Mr. 
Polk,  and  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  up  to  this 
present  session.  The  power  to  establish  territo- 
rial governments  is  firmly  established.  Indeed, 
when  you  have  acquired  territory  by  treaty, itsgov- 
ernment  is  an  inseparable  and  necessary  incident, 
and  oftentimes  a  treaty  sti,pulation,  which  thereby 
becomes,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  one  of  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land. 
When  you  have  usurped  the  power  to  bring  in 
these  territories,  their  government  by  Congress 
becomes  a  necessity.  In  the  treaty  with  Mexico 
we  have  guarantied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered territories  our  protection  for  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  exercise  of  this  power  has  been  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people,  because  it  was  wisely  and  well  used  ; 
because  the  power  had  not  been  used  to  defeat  or 
deprive  any  portion  of  the  people  of  their  just 
rights.  Therefore,  no  question  has  been  raised  or 
settled  as  to  the  extent  of  this  power.  Being  an  im- 
plied power,  its  use  is  restricted  to  necessary  pur- 
poses; therefore  it  cannot  be  aggressive,  it  cannot 
be  used  to  take  away  any  constitutional  right  from 
the  States  or  the  people;  then  surely  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  it  can  fairly  be  used  to  destroy  that 
equality  of  right  which  exists  among  the  States  of 
this  Union,  or  directly  or  indirectly  to  appropriate 
the  common  property  of  all  the  States  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  half  of  them.  For  the  government 
of  dependencies  owned  by  the  United  States  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  no  specific  grant  of 
power  was  necessary.  The  permissive  occupants 
of  the  public  domain  have  no  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Ownership  of  wild  and  unappropriated 
lands   gave   the  right  of  exclusive  legislation  to 


the  owners;  and  this  Government,  as  the  agent 
of  the  common  owners,  authorized  to  manaee  the 
property,  has  necessarily  the  nslit  of  prescribing 
the  conditions  of  settlement,  until  the  tunc  arrives 
at  which  the  settlers  were  to  be  admitted  by  the 
Constitution  to  equal  rights  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Union.  This  power  of  govern- 
ment was  restricted ,  by  its  very  nature  and  objects, 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  would  secure 
equal  enjoyment  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  sover- 
eign States  who  owned  the  public  domain.  There- 
fore, any  condition  to  settlement  declaring  that 
thing  not  to  be  property,  capable  of  being  transferred 
and  used  on  the  public  domain,  which  any  one  of 
the  sovereign  owners  held  by  law  to  be  property 
and  capable  of  being  thus  used  and  enjoyed,  vio- 
lated this  restriction,  and  is  an  usurpation.  The 
government  of  conquered  countries,  though  not 
provided  for  by  any  grant  of  power,  when  assumed 
by  the  common  agent,  must  be  governed  by  the 
same  principle.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress so  to  use  its  power  of  abrogating  the  laws 
of  the  conquered  provinces  as  to  make  them  con- 
form to  this  great  principle.  Sir,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  any  other  exercise  of  it  will  be  as 
sternly  resisted  by  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States  as  was  the  unjust  legislation  of  Great  Britain 
by  your  fathers  and  ours.  The  boon  may  be 
worthless,  but  its  surrender  involves  our  honor. 
We  can  permit  no  discriminations  against  our  sec- 
tion or  our  institutions  in  dividing  out  the  common 
property  of  the  Republic.  As  these  rights  are 
important,  they  are  not  to  be  abandoned  or  sur- 
rendered to  the  decision  of  conquered  vassals,  or 
bartered  away  in  Presidential  elections.  This  in- 
sidious proposition  of  General  Cass  is  not  only 
treachery  to  the  South,  but  to  the  North  also;  it 
involves  a  surrender,  not  only  of  right.s,  but  of 
duty,  and  a  surrender  of  both  into  the  power  and 
custody  of  those  whose  history  proves  them  to  be 
weak  and  imbecile,  pusillanimous  and  corrupt. 
The  northern  statesman, equally  with  tlie  southern, 
betrays  his  section  by  the  adof)tion  of  this  subter- 
fuge. If  his  section  and  mine  have  both  claims 
and  rights  in  reference  to  this  territory,  shall  he 
and  I  basely  abandon  them  to  those  whom  his  con- 
stituents and  mine  have  madeignominiously  to  pass 
under  the  yoke?  Shall  we,  the  common  represent- 
atives of  a  great,  a  free,  and  powerful  people,  bound 
together  by  a  common  ancestry,  by  political  brother- 
hood, by  common  interests,  and  an  indissoluble 
destiny,  basely  distrust  each  other,  and  shrink  from 
the  performance  of  those  duties  which  devolve 
upon  us,  and  place  the  rights  of  our  constituents 
in  such  hands  as  these?  Patriotism  forbids  it, 
national  honor  forbids  it;  and,  if  we  attempt  it,  the 
twenty  millions  of  freemen  in  this  great  Republic 
will  forbid  it,  and  drive  us  from  the  public  coun- 
sels, and  place  their  great  interests  into  the  keeping 
of  worthier  hands  and  braver  hearts.  It  is  true, 
we  of  the  Whig  party  differ,  and  differ  widely, 
upon  some  of  these  questions;  but  we  adopt  no 
fraudulent  platforms  to  conceal  this  difference. 
While  we  may  all  maintain  our  opinions  with 
firmness,  I  trust  we  shall  do  so  with  the  temper 
and  moderation  worthy  of  the  importance  and 
magnitude.of  the  interests  at  stake.  We  have  not 
brought  this  great  evil  upon  the  Republic.  North- 
ern Whigs  and  southern  Whigs  have  stood  togeth- 
er, and  battled,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  from  the  beginning  of  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy  to  the  present  moment,  against 
the  weak  and  wicked  policy  which  brought  this 
evil  upon  us,  and  againslacquisitions  by  conquest. 
Our  countrymen  nobly  responded  tS  our  efforts, 
not  only  by  sustaining  us,  but  by  vindicating  our 
policy  in  overthrowing  the  large  majority  of  seventy 
in  this  House  in  the  war  Congress,  and  returning 
a  majority  in  this  Congress  against  iUr.  Polk's 
administration.  Then  we  have  the  highest  mo- 
tives of  gratitude,  as  well  as  patriotism,  to  respond 
to  this  popular  confidence,  by  seeing  to  it,  that 
whatever  may  be  our  differences,  no  delriment 
shall  thereby  befall  our  country.  All  the  re.st  of 
this  continent  is  not  worth  our  glorious  Union, 
much  less  these  contemptible  provinces  which  now 
threaten  us  with  such  evils.  It  were  better  that 
i  wo  should  throw  back  the  worthless  boon,  and  let 
its  inhabitants  workout  theipown  destiny,  than  that 
we  should  endanger  our  peace,  our  safety,  and  ouf. 
nationality,  by  its  incorporation  in  our  Union. 
Let  us  unite  and  throw  overboard  the  authors  of 
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this  mischief,  and  elect  our  candidate.  His  wis-' 
dom  and  firmness,  his  lofty  character  and  unsullied 
purity,  will  be  a  tower  of  streng;th  to  prudent  and 
conciliatory  counsels.  Then  I  doubt  not,  by  look- 
ing^ to  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  future,  and  emula- 
ting the  spirit  which  brought  our  fathers  together 
to  frame  that  Constitution  we  sit  here  to-day  to 
administer,  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  this  bitter 
legacy  of  Democratic  misrule  upon  a  basis  honor- 
able to  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  and  which 
will  secure  the  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  S.  FLOURNOY, 

OF  VIRGINIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.    July  3,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Cnmiriittee  of  the  Whole,  and  havin;; 
under  consideration  the  bill  milking  appropriations  for  the 
c-ivil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government — 

Mr.  FLOURNOY  said: 

Ml-.  Chairman:  I  have  listened  with  much  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Cobb,]  and,  though  a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  ability,  he  has  not  met  the  powerful 
argurnent  of  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  nor 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
Platform,  which  reeled  and  tottered  under  his 
heavy  blows.  He  has  consumed  his  whole  hour, 
or  nearly  so,  in  assaults  upon  the  Whig  party, 
because  the  Philadelphia  Convention  did  not  erect 
for  it,  in  modern  phrase,  a  platform;  because  it  did 
not  adopt  a  string  of  resolutions  as  an  expose  of 
its  public  faith,  by  which  to  bind  and  pledge  its 
nominees;  and  for  its  failure  to  do  so,  is  pleased  to 
charge  it  with  error  and  inconsistency,  and  a  de- 
sign to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  country. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reply  to 
these  attacks  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  at  this 
time,  or  to  analyze  the  rickety  offspring  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  presented  with  great  parade 
and  circumstance  to  the  country  as  the  platform  of 
Deinocratic  principles.  I  have  asked  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  that  I  may  present  some  views 
which  I  entertain  upon  a  suliject  of  deep  and  ex- 
citing interest  to  the  whole  country,  and  of  vital 
interest  to  the  South — I  mean  the  institution  of  sla- 
very; and  to  e.xamine  the  attitude  of  the  two  great 
partiesof  thecountry — the  Whigand  Democratic — 
in  reference  to  it;  or,  in  other  words,  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  two  parties  in  reference  to  the 
so-called  Wilmot  proviso,  and  see  which  occupies 
the  safe  and  more  conservative  position  upon  this 
all-absorbing  question.  I  think  that  1  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  the  South  will  find  its  safety  in 
the  elevation  of  the  Whig  party  to  power,  and  that 
it  will  be  endangered,  and  the  preservation  of  this 
Union  put  to  hazard,  by  permitting  the  Govern- 
ment to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  abstract  question,  or  to  in- 
quire whether  the  institution  of  slavery  be  a  moral, 
political,  and  social  blessing  or  curse.  If  it  be,  as 
many  suppose  it,  an  evil,  we  of  the  South  incur  no 
moral  responsibility  by  continuing  its  existence, 
for  that  is  unavoidable;  and  the  South  will  ever  be 
found  ready  to  resist  any  and  every  encroachment, 
from  whatever  quarter,  upon  her  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  this  institution.  She  sees  involved  in  it 
her  peace  a#d  her  existence,  and  she  will  never 
consent  that  it  shall  become  the  foot-ball  of  party, 
be  drugged  into  the  political  arena,  and  mingled 
with  the  par'y  issues  and  party  conflicts  of  the 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  unmaking  Pres- 
idents. It  is  a  question  that  can  never  become, 
with  propriety,  an  issue  between  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  country,  as  at  present  organized;  it 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  sectional,  and  when  parties 
divide  upon  it,  the  present  party  lines  will  be  ob- 
literated, and  the  division  will  be  Northern  and 
Southein.  I  have  observed,  during  the  present 
session,  whenever  the  question  of  slavery  has  been 
presented  in  any  shape  to  the  consideration  of  this 
body,  the  South,  without  distinction  of  party,  have 
been  united — Whigs  and  Democrats  voting  to- 
gether to  sustain  her  rights  and  interests,  and  Whigs 
and  Denaocrata  of  the  North  voting  pretty  much 


together  in  support  of  Northern  views.  What 
patriotic  heart,  Mr.  Chairman,  North  or  South, 
would  not  sicken  and  despond,  and  be  filled  with 
fearful  forebodings  for  the  future,  in  witnessing  a 
struggle  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  this 
Union,  for  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  this 
great  people,  upon  a  local,  sectional  question.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  those  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  on  this  floor,  I  protest — aye, 
solemnly  protest — against  mingling  this  question 
with  the  party  issues  and  party  elections  of  the 
country;  as  I  love  this  Union,  the  glorious  work 
and  invaluable  bequest  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  an- 
cestry, I  protest  against  it;  it  is  a  question  above 
party,  and  demands,  by  its  importance,  that  it  shall 
stand  separate  from  the  party  organizations  of  the 
day,  and  here,  by  its  action,  the  Whig  party  has 
placed  it.  The  Whig  Convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  7tli  day  of  June,  repudiated  it  as  a 
party  issue.  After  the  ticket  had  been  formed, 
presenting  to  the  country,  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  names  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  resolutions  containing  the  principles 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  were  twice  offered  to  that 
body  for  its  adoption,  and  as  often  laid  on  the 
table  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  vote  in 
favor  of  laying  them  on  the  table  being  at  least 
twenty  to  one;  thus  did  that  body  declare  that  this 
"question  had  no  proper  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  Chief  Mau;islrale  for  this  Republic,  and 
ought  not,  and  should  not,  control  their  votes  in 
the  approaching  election;  that  it  did  not  desire  or 
intend  to  subject  the  interests  of  the  South, connect- 
ed with  this  absorbing  question,  to  the  hazard  and 
clanger  which  would  inevitably  result  from  drag- 
ging it  into  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  excitements,  prejudices,  passions, 
interests,  and  tricks,  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  contests  and  struggles  of  parties  in  Presidential 
elections.  That  Convention  assembled  in  a  spirit 
of  patriotic  devotion,  looking  alone  to  the  peace, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  our  whole 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  this  Union  from 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it;  it  eschewed,  as  the 
Whig  party  has  ever  done,  all  identity,  as  a  party, 
with  the  interests  or  institutions  of  any  particu- 
lar locality  or  section;  but  kept  itself,  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  and  still  does,  aloof  froin  all  such 
entanglements,  so  that  when  it  gets  into  power,  and 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  confided  to  a  Whig 
administration,  it  may,  untrammeled,  look  abroad 
upon  the  whole  land,  and  by  its  action  reconcile 
and  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  vari- 
ous members  and  sections  of  this  great  family  of 
States,  and  advance  the  general  prosperity;  looking, 
as  its  guide,  not  to  the  platforms  of  party  conven- 
tions, but  to  the  Constitution — the  great  charier  of 
our  liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  did  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, lay  on  the  table  the  resolutions  offered  to 
that  body  for  its  adoption,  upon  this  vexed  and 
disturbing  question,  but  I  have  observed  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  llie  Whig  people  of 
the  North  are  actuated  by  the  same  national  and 
patriotic  feeling  which  controlled  that  Convention. 
But  the  other  day,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  people  ever 
assembled  in  that  great  commercial  emporium, 
numbering  by  report  some  thirty  thousand  or 
jiiorcj^  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
acclamation: 

'^Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  sectional  issues  in  a  na- 
tional canvass  as  dangerous  to  the  Union  and  injurious  to 
the  public  good;  that  we  look  with  confidence  to  a  Whig 
national  administration  to  retnove  all  causes  for  such  issues ; 
and  that  we  will  countenance  no  faction  in  the  Whig  piarty, 
and  no  coalition  with  any  faction  out  of  it,  which  shall 
threaten  to  array  one  section  of  our  common  country  in 
angry  hostility  against  any  other." 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  asked,  if  the  northern 
Whigs,  by  their  votes  in  Convention,  intended  to 
indicate  a  change  in  their  view  as  to  the  principles 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Upon  this  question  I  will 
not  deceive  myself,  nor  do  I  intend  to  attempt  to 
deceive  others.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [iVIr.  Ashmun]  says  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  Convention  from  the  North  ap- 
prove the  principles  of  the  proviso,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  their  views  are  at  all  changed  upon 
that  question  by  the  votes  which  they  gave  to  lay 
it  on  the  table;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  Whigs 
of  New  York  have  changed  their  opinions,  but  I 


imagine  that  each  and  all  of  them,  when  called 
upon  to  vote,  either  in  their  individual  or  repre- 
sentative capacities,  would  cast  their  votes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  which  they  have  hitherto 
entertained  upon  this  subject.  But  while  their 
votes  and  acts  will  indicate  no  change  of  opinion, 
they  declare  this,  that  the  Whigs  of  the  North  are 
not  governed  by  a  wild,  reckless,  and  destructive 
fanaticism;  that  they  love  this  Union,  appreciate 
its  benefits,  and  desire  its  preservation;  that  they 
will  not  consent  "  to  array  one  section  of  our  com- 
mon country  in  angry  hostility  against  any  other," 
by  introducing  sectional  issuefe  into  a  "national 
canvass;"  that  they  deprecate,  as  dangerous  to 
our  free,  institutions,  a  geographical  division  of  par- 
ties; and  that  they  do  not  intend  to  disregard  the 
feelings,  interests,  and  rights  of  the  South,  by  con- 
necting this  subject  of  slavery  with  the  triumphs 
or  defeats  of  party;  but  desire  to  see  it  kept  sep- 
arate and  apart,  to  be  considered  upon  its  own 
merits,  without  passion,  and  with  that  calmness 
and  coolness  which  its  importance  demands. 

We  have  in  all  this,  sir,  assurance  that  the  Whig 
party  have  a  deep  attachment  for  this  Union,  and 
that  they  will  preserve  it;  that  though  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  poivers  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  Territories,  and  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  yet, 
when  this  question,  which  has  been  brought  upon 
the  country  and  into  the  councils  of  the  nation  by 
the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
shall  be  presented  for  final  settlement  and  adjust- 
ment, it  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotism;  the  recollections  of  the  past 
and  the  bright  hopes  of  the  future  will  not  be  dis- 
regarded. We  shall  see  in  union,  strength  and  a 
glorious  destiny;  in  disunion,  weakness,  civil  strife, 
and  a  gloomy  and  uncertain  future.  The  mem- 
ories of  our  fathers  will  not  be  forgotten;  the  spirit 
of  concession  and  compromise  which  enabled  them 
to  frame  this  Government,  and  establish  this  Union 
for  the  preservation  of  that  liberty  which  they  so 
heroically  won,  and  which  we  now  enjoy,  will  be 
found  still  to  exist  in  the  bosoms  of  their  descend- 
ants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  look  to  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  great  question; 
and,  without  questioning  the  motives  or  the  pa- 
triotism of  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
Hall,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  by  their 
course  of  policy  the  Democratic  party  have  placed 
this  peculiar  institution  of  the  South  in  a  false  and 
dangerous  attitude.  The  Baltimore  Convention, 
constituting  itself  the  peculiar  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  South,  has  given  the  institution  of 
slavery  a  prominent  place  in  its  platform  of  Dem- 
ocratic principles  by  the  adoption*of  a  resolution 
declarative  of  its  opinions  upon  that  subject,  which 
is,  however,  couched  in  such  language  as  to  render 
it  uncertain  as  to  what  extent  it  meant  to  deny  the 
power  of  this  Government  over  it — the  members 
of  that  party  on  this  floor  disagreeing  among  them- 
selves as  to  its  proper  construction;  and  it  is  thus 
presented  as  an  issue  in  the  approaching  Presiden- 
tial election,  and  endeavored  to  be  made  a  test  of 
fitness  for  office,  exposed  to  all  the  perils  and  dis- 
asters of  party  warfare.  And,  not  content  with  the 
assumption  that  they  stand  erect  upon  this  ques- 
tion, southern  Democrats  are  almost  daily  rising 
in  their  places  here,  and  asking  how  Zachary 
Taylor  is  upon  it.'  What  are  his  opinions .'  Will 
he  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso,  if  it  should  be  passed 
by  Congress.'  I  answer  them  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  he  has  said  nothing  upon  that  subject; 
he  has  never  mentioned  it  or  leferred  to  it  in  any 
communication  that  I  have  seen  from  him;  he  has 
passed  it  by  as  a  question  not  belonging  to  a  na- 
tional canvass.  I  will  ask  southern  gentlemen  jf 
they  fear  Zachary  Taylor  upon  this  question  .'  Do 
they  believe  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  when  the 
rights  of  the  South  are  involved  .'  Jf  they  do  not 
fear  him,  why  ask  the  question.'  Do  they  expect 
to  make  the  South  believe  that  Lewis  Cass  has  a 
higher  and  more  especial  regard  for  her  peculiar 
interests  than  Zachary  Taylor.'  In  preferring  this 
inquiry,  our  Democratic  friends  cannot  have  look- 
ed well  to  the  position  of  Lewis  Cass;  they  must 
have  forgotten  that  he  is  but  a  new  convert,  if  in- 
deed he  has  really  changed  his  opinion,  and  be- 
come a  "  northern  man  with  southern  principles." 
In  examining  the  official  paper  (the  Union)  of 
March  2d,  1847,  giving  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Ho.  OF  Rf;ps. 


Senate  of  March  1st,  1847, 1  find  the  following-  re- 
port of  a  discussion  between  Mr.  Miller  and  Gen- 
eral Cass: 

"Alter  General  Cass  had  coiu  luded  his  speech,  in  which 
he  took  the  ground  that  it  was  improper  at  this  time  to  adopt 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  because  its  adoption  now  miglit  pre- 
vent tile  a<quisitiOM  of  any  territory  I'roni  Alexico — 

"  Mr.  AIiLi.ER,  of  New  Jersey,  expressed  his  great  surprise 
at  the  ciuiiige  in  the  setitinioiits  of  the  Senator  from  Miclii- 
gan,  who  had  been  reuardtd  as  the  great  champion  of  free- 
dom in  the  Nortliwest,  of  which  lie  was  a  distinstuished 
oriianient.  liast  year  tlie  Senator  from  iVIicl)iuan  was  un- 
derstood to  be  decidedly  in  t'avor  of  tlie  VVihnot  proviso;  and 
as  no  reason  had  been  stated  for  the  change,  he  (Mr.  M.) 
could  not  refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  extreme  sur- 
prise. 

"Mr.  Cass  said  that  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  vvas  most  extraordinary.  Last  year  he  (Mr.  C.) 
should  have  voted  for  the  proposition  had  it  come  up.  liut 
circumstances  had  altogether  changed.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator then  read  several  passages  from  the  remarks  as  given 
above,  wliicli  he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  order  to  refute 
such  u  charge  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey." 

So  General  Cass  did  adniit  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  this  Government 
over  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but 
denied  the  charge  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
He  thought  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  Wilmot 
proviso  at  thai  time,  as  it  might  prevent  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  territory  from  Mexico.  The  change 
in  his  constitutional  views  is  of  a  still  more  recent 
date;  and,  to  what  extent  this  change  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  prospect  of  a  nomination  by 
the  Baltimore  Convention  for  the  high  office  of 
President,  I  will  not  pi-etend  to  say.  I  am  not 
dealing  with  motives,  but  facts,  from  which  others 
are  as  competent  as  myself  to  draw  correct  conclu- 
sions. General  Cass  is  not  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced politician;  his  friends  represent  him  as  an 
able  man,  a  profound  .jurist,  and  ripe  statesman. 
How,  then,  does  it  happen,  that  having  formed  a 
mature  and  deliberate  opinion  favorable  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  he  should  have,  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  changed  that  opinion,  and  now 
deny  to.  Congress  the  power.'  Would  it  not  at 
least  be  becoming  in  General  Cass  and  his  friends 
to  be  a  little  modest,  and  not  be  over  anxious  to 
press  this  question  into  the  canvass.' 

There  is  another  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
South  have  not  forgotten.  They  have  a  vivid 
recollection,  that  in  times  gone  by,  there  was  an- 
other northern  Democrat  who  sought  and  won 
their  confidence  and  support  by  making  profes- 
sions of  peculiar  regard  for  southern  interests,  and 
who  was  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  north- 
ern man  with  southern  principles."  Wliere  is  he 
now,  and  what  is  his  position?  He  is  now  the 
candidate  of  the  Barnburners;  he  has  turned  with 
base  ingratitude  upon  the  South,  and  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sectional  organization,  in  open  and 
avowed  hostility  to  southern  interests  and  institu- 
tions, and  is  the  fiist  example  of  one  who  has  had 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  country  for  the 
highest  office  within  the  gift  of  this  free  people,  who 
has  been  found  ready  to  lend  his  name  and  influence, 
regardless  of  consequences,  to  such  a  mischievous 
and  dangerous  policy;  and,  should  he  succeed 
under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  and  fanatical 
excitement,  which  God  forbid,  and  which  1  do  not 
fear,  and  the  disunion  of  these  States  ensue,  which 
would  be  inevitable,  the  good,  the  wise,  and  patri- 
otic every  where  will  heap  bitter  curses  upon  his 
head.  Unborn  generations  will  hold  up  his  name 
to  the  scorn  and  re[)roaches  of  ages  yet  to  come. 
History  will  record  him  as  one  who,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  selfish  ambition,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  his  own  Government,  the  freest 
and  best  on  earth,  under  the  influence  of  whose 
example  the  thrones  of  the  Old  World  were  toppling 
to  their  fall,  and  the  principles  of  republican  lib- 
erty making  rapid  progress  to  ultimate  triumph. 
Sir,  the  treason  of  Arnold  will  be  forgotten  in  view 
of  the  greater  baseness  and  "treachery  of  Martin 
Van  Buren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  policy  of  the  two  great  parties  of  this 
country  which  has  a  material  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  slavery.  The  Whig  party  is  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory;  it  is  satisfied 
with  the  present  limits  of  our  country,  and  desires 
to  preserve  it  as  it  is.  The  Democratic  party  is  a 
party  of  progress.  One  of  the  leading  features  of 
Us  policy  13  "  the  extension  of  the  area  of  human 
freedom."  It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas;  but  the  President,  by  his  indiscre- 


tion, involved  us  in  an  unneces.^ary,  waslrifal,  and 
bloody  war  with  Mexico,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
still  further  extension  of  our  territorial  limits.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace,  we  have  acquired  New  Mexico 
and  California — which  extension  of  our  boundary 
has  brought  upon  us,  with  all  its  excitements,  dif- 
ficulties, and  dangers,  this  unwelcome  question, 
which  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  adjust  upon  fair 
and  equitable  terms.  But,  if  we  shall  get  safely 
out  of  this  difficulty,  have  we,  in  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  any  security  for  the  future.' 
Can  we  indulge  a  reasonable  hope,  if  it  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  power,  that  this  same  question, 
with  all  its  embarrassments,  will  not  again  be  pre- 
sented to  distract  and  disturb  the  councils  of  the 
nation  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  shall  offer  to 
extend  our  borders?  (jreneral  Cass  seems  to  have 
an  insatiable,  morbid  appetite  for  territorial  ag- 
grandizement; his  imagination  has  been  fired  by 
the  poetic  thought  of  an  "ocean-bound  republic," 
and  he  thinks  "  that  we  would  not  be  much  dis- 
figured if  we  were  to  swallow  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico." In  reading  the  prospectus  of  the  Campaign 
paper,  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Union,  in  this 
city — the  official  paper,  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  devoted  to  the  election  of  General 
Cass,  giving  the  plan  and  purposes,  and  comment- 
ing on  the  principles  of  Democracy — I  find  this 
striking  paragraph: 

"  It  [the  Democratic  party]  contends  for  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  llepulilic,  and  for  its  increase  and  expanrioii 
as  time  and  circnmstances  m-ay  demand.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  Mississippi  slnnilil  have  been  its  ultimate  boundary, 
nor  that  its  present  boundaries  should  be  permanent;  but 
it  hold^  thai  this  great  and  glorious  Union  shall  grow  and 
expand,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  liberty  over  other  con- 
tiguous States  and  Territories,  as  destiny  may  dictate,  and 
humanity  and  justice  approve." 

The  Democratic  platform  has  no  resolution  upon 
this  subject.  The  Baltimore  Convention  passed  it 
by  in  silence.  But  here  we  have  a  distinct  avowal, 
from  high  authority,  of  the  policy  of  the  party. 
It  accords  well  with  its  history  for  the  last  few 
years;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  past,  we  may 
well  regard  this  as  a  faitiiful  exposition  of  its  future 
policy.  It  is  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
question  that  there  is  danger  to  the  country.  It 
will  come  with  accumulated  difficulties  and  dangers 
upon  every  extension  of  our  limits,  and  the  true 
and  wise  course  of  the  whole  country  is  to  avert  it, 
maintain  our  present  boundaries,  and  settle,  by  a 
fair,  judicious,  and  liberal  compromise,  our  present 
difficulties. 

This  question  has  ever  been  regarded  as  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  Republic.  What  was 
the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  reference  to 
the  Missouri  question,  which  in  its  day  agitated 
this  country  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference, 
and  filled  the  minds  of  all  patriotic  men  with  ap- 
prehension for  its  safety.     These  are  his  words: 

"This  momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  nigljt, 
awakened  and  filled  me  wiih  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once 
as  the  knell  of  the  Unif.n.  It  is  bushed,  indeed,  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A 
geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral 
and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  np  to  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated  ;  and  every  new 
irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper." 

Then,  sir,  may  I  not  ask,  if  the  interests  of  the 
South  would  not  be  safer  under  Whig  than  Demo- 
cratic policy?  The  policy  of  the  Whig  party  is 
one  of  peace;  it  is  opposed  to  wars  of  aggression 
and  conquest;  it  concurs  in  opinion  with  Zachary 
Taylor,  who,  in  his  l^tterto  Captain  Allison,  says: 

"  I  look  U|)on  war,  at  all  limes  and  under  all  circumstances, 
as  a  national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compatible  with  the 
nati(mal  honor.  The  prindyUi  of  our  Government,  as  well 
as  its  true  policy,  is  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  otiier  na- 
tions and  tiie  dismemberment  of  othi.'r  countries  by  conquest. 
In  the  language  of  the  great  Washington,  "why  should  we 
quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreisn  ground?" 

By  the  elevation  of  the  Whig  party  to  power, 
the  present  difficulties  would  be  settled,  and  all 
cause  of  "  new  irritation"  on  this  "momentous 
question"  be  removed;  but  elect  General  Cass,  and 
his  policy  of  conquest  and  annexation  would  mark 
"deeper  and  deeper"  this  geographical  line,  to  final 
separation.  And,  upon  this  position  of  the  two 
parties,  I  am  prepared  to  go  before  my  constituents 
and  the  South,  and  claim  for  the  Whig  party  their 
confidence  and  support. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Democratic  friends  not 
only  complain  thatGeneral  Taylor  has  said  nothing 
upon  the  Wilmot  proviso,  they  make  still  further 
complaint,  he  refuses  to  give  pledges  to  party; 
though  a  Whig,  he  ia  tioj,  an  ultra  one,  and   is 


determined,  if  elected,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
Chief  Magistrate  un trammeled,  looking  to  the  Con- 
stitution alone  as  his  rule  of  conduct.  This,  sir, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  proud,  lofiy,  and  patri- 
otic position;  it  is  the  true  Republican  ground,  and 
has  for  its  sanction  the  example  of  no  less  a  name 
than  that  of  the  immortal  Washington:  it  ou^ht 
and  does  recommend  him  most  strongly  to  the 
country. 

General  Cass,  however,  is  not  obnoxious  to  this 
complaint;  none  suspect  him  of  a  want  of  devotion 
to  party;  his  course  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  exhibits  him  as  an  extreme  and  ultra  parti- 
san. He  was  never,  I  believe,  a  metnber  of  any 
legislative  body,  except  for  a  short  time  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  in  early  life.  From  that  time  to 
the  election  of  James  K.  Polk,  he  held  office  by 
Executive  appointment  with  but  little  interruption, 
and  was  elected  to  the  .Senate  about  the  lime  Mr. 
Polk  was  elected  President.  The  Baltiinore  Con- 
vention of  1844  presented  to  the  country  its  plat- 
form of  principles,  and  among  the  resolves  was 
one  de<'laring  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  up 
to  54°  40',  to  be  clear  and  unquestionable.  The 
nominee,  Mr.  Polk,  pledged  himself  to  carry  out 
the  views  and  opinions  of  that  Convention,  and 
accordingly,  in  his  message  to  Con£:ress,  asserted 
the  extreme  claim.  General  Cass  maintained  and 
defended  the  views  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
vention, and  insisted  upon  54°  40'.  Congress  was 
for  many  months  engaged  in  a  most  exciting  and 
stormy  debate  upon  the  question.  The  country 
was  agitated  and  excited  in  apprehension  of  v/ar 
with  England.  It  seemed  inevitable.  General 
Cass  declared  it  to  be  inevitable.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Allen]  said  that  "the  heart  of 
the  American  people  must  be  prepared  for  war." 
Our  minister,  however,  negotiated  a  treaty,  and 
settled  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude. 
Mr.  Polk's  nerves  gave  way,  and  he  sought  to 
relieve  himself  by  placing  the  responsibility  upon 
the  Senate.  That  patriotic  body  advised  tlie  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  and  saved  the  two  countries 
from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war.  General  Cass, 
however,  true  to  the  extreme  demands  of  party, 
urged  its  rejection,  and  voted  in  a  minority  of 
fourteen  against  advising  its  ratification.  This 
embarrassment  being  removed,  Mr.  Polk  turned 
upon  Mexico,  and  by  his  unwise  and  imprudent 
course  involved  us  in  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
war  with  that  country,  which  war  has  just  ter- 
minated, after  more  than  two  years  duration,  tlie 
expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  our  best  citizens.  We  find  General 
Cass  still  true  to  party,  sustaining  and  defending 
the  Administration  at  every  step,  from  its  inception 
to  its  termination.  And  after  Mr.  Trist  had  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  had  ratified  it  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  return  it  to 
Mexico  for  the  approval  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, General  Cass  still  urged  upon  the  Senate  the 
passage  of  the  ten  regiment  bill.  It  finally  passed 
that  body  by  a  party  vote,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  becoming  a  law  by  the  W^hig  majority  in  this 
House;  anil  results  have  made  it  manifest  that  the 
only  effect  of  its  pasgage  would  have  been  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  the  President  by  giving 
him  the  appointment  of  some  five  hundred  officers. 
As  we  advance,  the  evidence  thickens.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  General  Cass  voted  for  the 
river  and  harbor  bill.  Mr.  Polk  vetoed  it.  The 
Baltimore  Convention  nominated  General  Cass  for 
President,  and  adopted  a  resolution  repudiating 
internal  improvement  by  the  General  Government. 
General  Cass  cordially  approved  it  in  condemna- 
tion of  his  own  vote.  I'he  Democrats  of  the 
North  and  Northwest,  however,  say  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Convention  will  not  prevent  General 
'  Cass  from  approving  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 
What  say  our  Democratic  friends  at  the  South, 
who  approve  Mr.  Polk's  veto?  Is  he  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  South  as  opposed  to  internal  improve- 
ments, and  at  the  North  and  West  as  the  advocate 
of  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors?  "There 
are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faiih." 

This  is  not  all;  the  evidence  of  General  Cass's 
devotion  to  party  does  not  stop  here:  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  which 
were  won  so  triumphantly,  with  a  force  greatly 
inferioi-  to  that  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers, 
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General  Taylor  continued  his  march  on  the  city  of 
Monterey,  and  with  6,000  troops  attacked  that 
city,  foitified  and  defended  by  an  army  of  10,000; 
the  fierce  and  dreadful  struggle  continued  for  more 
than  two  days,  when  the  enemy  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  deliver  up  the  city  to  General  Tay- 
lor. Terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon  by 
acommissionappoinied  by  the  commanders  of  each 
army;  the  commission  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  was  composed  of  the  gallant  and 
distinguished  oflicers  Worth,  Henderson,  and  Da- 
vis, who  agreed  upon  and  approved  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  and  armistice.  The  news  of  this 
brilliant  victory  was  received  with  pride  and  ex- 
ulitition  by  the  whole  people;  but  James  K.  Polk, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  disap- 
proved of  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  Afterwards, 
a  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
General  Taylor  for  his  victory  at  Monterey  wa^ 
offered  to  this  body;  immediately  the  following  pro- 
viso was  offered:  "  Provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  into  an  approbation  of 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey."  This 
proviso  was  annexed  to  the  resolution  of  thanks 
by  the  vote  of  the  Democratic  party  of  this  body; 
it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  for  its  adoption;  Mr. 
Speight  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  the  proviso,  and  General  Cass  voted  in  a  mi- 
nority of  fifteen  against  striking  out;  thus  endeav- 
oring to  make  ita  resolution  of  censure,  instead  of 
thanks,  offering  that  brave  and  gallant  old  soldier 
an  insult  instead  of  praise^  What  renders  the  vote 
■  of  General  Cass  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  he, 
too,  claims  to  be  a  soldier,  and  to  have  rendered 
his  country  some  service  upon  the  battle-field  du- 
ring the  war  of  1812, and  his  friends  have  conferred 
on  him  the  distinguished  appellation  of  "  the  hero 
of  Hull's  surrender;"  l)ut,  forgetful  of  the  soldier's 
sensibility,  (how  keenly  he  is  alive  to  every  im- 
pulse of  honor,  and  how  deeply  wounded  by  a 
sense  of  injustice,)  endeavored,  at  the  behest  of 
party,  to  prevent  the  expression  by  Congress  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  to  him  who  had  shed  new  lustre 
upon  her  arms  by  his  unrivaled  achievements.  It 
is  said  that  this  proviso  was  not  regarded  as  a  cen- 
sure; that  Congress  refused  to  vote  it  a  censure. 
The  amendment,  offered  by  a  gentleman  not  now 
a  member  of  this  body,  to  add  the  word  "  disap- 
probation," &c.,  that  it  might  appear  that  Congress 
meant  to  express  no  opinion,  was  rejected,  thereby 
fixing  its  character  beyond  dispute.  The  people 
60  considered  it,  and  many  who  voted  for  it  lost 
their  seats  upon  this  floor. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  with  Mexico,  many 
difficulties  occurred  between  the  President  and  the 
commanding  oflicers.  The  first  was  with  General 
Scott;  he  was  notified  that  his  services  would  not 
be  required  in  Mexico — General  Taylor  was  then 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Administration.  On 
the  3d  of  July,  1846,  I  find  in  the  Union,  the 
"  mouth-piece"  of  the  President,  the  following 
tribute  to  this  officer: 

"  Tlie  public  sentiment  in  the  Soutli  is  highly  favorable 
to  General  Taylor.  In  (act,  he  has 'won  golden  opinion.s' 
from  all  classes  and  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

"The  NiiW  Oilcans  Times  of  the  26tli  of  May  describes 
•the  largest  ineeiing  which  it  has  ever  seen  in  New  Orleans, 
enn'.;rpgati'd  within  the  walls  of  a  fiiibllc  triifice.'  It  took 
place  on  the  evening  before,  at  tlie  new  Exchange.  'All 
thai  is  distingni>hed  (or  laiik,  talent,  wealth,  and  influence, 
of  every  shad:;  of  politiCTil  opinion,  were  fonnd  there.'  The 
object  was  to  pour  forth  the  popular  feeling  on  the  late  bril- 
liant achievements  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

"The  whole  press  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  Democrat 
or  Whig,  expresses  its  admiration  and  confidence  in  the 
commaiidini;  general,  and  protests  against  his  being  super- 
seded by  any  other,  however  brave  or  distinguished." 

After  the  battle  of  Monterey,  not  less  brilliant 
than  either  Palo  Alto  or  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  "a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream."  The 
quarrel  between  General  Scott  and  the  President  was 
reconciled,  and  Scott  sent  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Mexico.  He  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
his  line  of  operations,  when  thePresidentconceived 
that  the  public  interest  required  the  creation  of  a 
new  office  in  the  army,  the  office  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, and  recommended  to  Congress  the  passage 
of  a  law  for  that  purpose.  After  much  difficulty, 
and  repeated  attempts,  the  bill  passed  the  House. 
Its  object  was  to  supersede  both  General  Taylor 
and  Scott,  the  two  men  who  rank  first  among 
all  the  military  men  of  the  age,  and  subject  them 
to  the  command  of  a  distinguished  civilian,  and 
distinguished  only  as  a  civilian,  Colonel  Thomas 


H.  Benton;  for  it  was  well  understood  at  the 
lime,  that  if  the  power  was  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  appointment  would  have  been  conferred 
on  hiin.  When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Mangum  moved  that  it  lie  on  the  table,  and 
said  that  he  moved  it  as  a  test  vote.  General  Cass 
voted  against  it  in  a  minority  of  21.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  acts,  during  a  space  of 
little  more  than  three  years,  by  which  General 
Cass  has  established  his  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
extreme  ultra  partisan. 

But,  sir,  it  seems  that  he  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fied that  his  claim  should  rest  upon  this  evidence. 
In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention,  approving  entirely  and  pledging 
himself  to  the  support  o{  its  plalforni,  he  says: 

"  Tlie  very  first  article  in  the  Democratic  creed  teaches 
that  the  people  are  competent  to  govern  th(;mselves  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  rather  an  axiom  than  an  article  of  polltieal  faith. 
From  the  days  of  General  Hamilton  to  our  days,  the  party 
opposed  to  us — of  whose  principles  he  was  the  great  expo- 
nent, if  not  the  fonnder — while  it  has  changed  its  name,  has 
preserved  essentially  its  identity  of  characlur;  and  the  doubt 
lie  entertained  and  taught  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government,  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  its  action 
and  opinions.  Here  is  the  very  starling-point  of  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  two  great  parties  whicii  divide  our  coun- 
try. All  other  diflercnces  are  but  subordinate  and  auxiliary 
to  this,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  resolved  into  it." 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  accepts 
the  nomination,  and  hopes  to  be  elected  to  preside 
over  the  country  under  the  influence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  parly,  he  asperses  the  opinions,  conduct, 
and  motives  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  General  Cass  has  thought  proper  to  tender 
this  issue  in  the  approaching  election,  let  us  for  a 
moment  try  the  two  great  parties,  and  their  leaders, 
upon  it.  The  Whig  party  had  its  origin  in  its 
opposition  to  Executive  abuse  and  encroachment. 
Every  step  of  its  history  has  been  marked  by  its 
resistance  to  the  improper  and  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  Executive  power,  to  restrain  it  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  popular 
will,  fairly  expressed  through  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Congress.  General  Taylor,  in 
his  letter  to  Captain  Allison,  assumes  the  same 
position.     I  give  his  own  language: 

"  The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  E.xecutive 
to  interpose  liis  veto,  is  a  high  conservative  power,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want  of 
consideration  by  Congress.  Indeed,  I  htive  thought  that, 
for  many  years  past,  the  known  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
Executive  have  exercised  undue  and  injurious  influence 
upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government;  and 
for  this  cause,  1  liave  thought  our  system  was  in  danger  of 
undergoing  a  great  change  from  its  true  theory.  The  per- 
sonal opinions  of  ihe  individual  who  may  happen  to  occupy 
the  Executive  chair,  ought  not  to  control  the  action  of  Con- 
gress upon  questions  of  domestic  policy ;  nor  ought  his  ob- 
jections to  be  interposed  where  questions  of  constitutional 
power  have  been  settled  by  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  tiie  tariff,  the  currency,  the  im- 
piovement  of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes, and  harbors, 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  represent- 
ative- in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by 
the  Executive." 

The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
ever  been  found  ready  to  defend  and  sustain  the 
Executive  department  in  all  its  demands.  1  recol- 
lect no  instance  in  which  it  has  interposed  to  arrest 
the  exercise  of  Executive  power  and  prerogative. 
When  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  has  been  vetoed 
by  the  President,  it  has  rallied  to  his  support  and 
sustained  the  act.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
the  various  instances  of  Executive  encroachments, 
commencing  with  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank.  They  are  familiar  to  the 
country;  and  no  one  has  more  readily  yielded  his 
support  to  Executive  demands  and  encroachments 
than  General  Cass.  Executive  power  and  prerog- 
ative have  rapidly  increased  under  Democratic 
rule,  until  we  find  the  Republican  position  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor — "  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
'  pressed  through  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
'  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by  the  Ex- 
•ecutive" — fiercely  assailed  upon  this  tloor,  and 
by  the  Democratic  press  throughout  the  country. 
Yet,  sir,  it  is  claimed  that  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government  is  the  leading  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  parties.  It  may  be  so; 
but  the  position  of  parties  should  be  reversed. 
The  doubt  is  with  the  miscalled  Democratic  party. 
As  a  charge  upon  the  Whig  party,  it  is  unjust  and 
unfounded,  and  refuted  by  its  whole  history,  from 


its  organization  to  the  present  hour.  It  has  pre- 
sented to  the  country  for  its  support  for  President, 
one,  the  leading  feature  of  whose  administration 
will  be  to  carry  into  execution  the  will  of  this 
great  people,  fairly  and  deliberately  expressed  by 
their  representatives,  within  constitutional  limits. 
General  Zachary  Taylor  is  emphatically  the  peo- 
ple's man;  and  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  but 
gave  utterance  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  as  indi- 
cated all  over  the  country,  and  in  many  instances 
without  distinction  of  party,  through  mass  meet- 
ings. State  conventions,  &c.,  in  selecting  him  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

He  does  not  suit  the  mere  partisan.  Though  a 
Whig,  he  will  give  no  pledges  to  party.  He  has 
♦'  no  enemies  to  punish,  and  nothing  but  his  coun- 
try to  serve."  He  will  go  into  office  untram- 
meled.  He  is  neither  a  northern  man  with  south- 
ern principles,  nor  a  southern  man  with  northern 
principles.  He  is  an  American,  whose  patriotism 
is  coextensive  with  the  broad  limits  of  his  whole 
country.  He  will  not  be  the  President  of  a  party 
or  section,  but  the  President  of  the  nation,  and  will 
endeavor,  by  a  wise,  prudent,  and  just  adminis- 
tration, to  protect  the  interests  of  every  portion  of 
this  wide-spread  Republic,  and  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole. 

It  is  said,  though,  that  he  is  deficient  in  capacity; 
that  he  does  not  write  his  despatches  and  letters; 
they  are  written  by  some  one  else.  I  will  call  the 
venerable  editor  of  the  Union  to  the  witness  stand 
once  more,  and  only  once,  and  hear  his  evidence 
upon  this  point.  In  the  Union  of  the  29th  May, 
1846,  I  find  this  high  testimony: 

"  The  Pen  worthy  of  the  S vvoro. — Nothing  can  be  more 
happy,  appropriate,  yet  dignified,  than  the  despatches  from 
General  Taylor.  They  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the 
occasion  which  has  called  them  forth.  We  thoroughly  agree 
wiih  the  compliment  that  the  New  Orleans  Courier  pays  to 
the  general  order  of  General  Taylor,  'giving  thanks  to  his 
'  troops  for  their  bravery  and  good  conduct.  The  American 
'reader  will  remark  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  striking 
'  contrast  it  exhibits  to  the  tedious,  bombastic,  extravagant, 
'  vainglorious  productions  of  the  Mexican  generals.  The 
'  neatness  of  its  style  is  admirable — not  a  word  too  much,  or 
'in  the  wrong  place — all  in  fine  keeping  with  the  energy 
'  and  decision  with  which  his  military  operations  are  con 
'  ducted.' " 

The  veteran  General  Gibson  says  that  he  served 
with  him  on  seventeen  courts  martial,  and  that 
General  Taylor  was  invariably  selected  to  draw  up 
the  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  court,  some  of 
which  were  very  voluminous. 

The  testimony  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer, 
late  Secretary  of  War,  of  Colonel  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, of  Kentucky,  and  of  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith,  is  equally  conclusive.  Evidence  on  this 
subject  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Such  charges  will  pass,  like  the  idle  wind,  un- 
heeded. In  General  Taylor,  the  people  see  those 
high  qualities  which  fit  him  for  the  highest  sta- 
tion— a  sound  judgment,  unsurpassed  discretion, 
and  incorruptible  iraegrity.  He  is  the  man  of  the 
age,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  crisis.  In  his 
election  the  drooping  hopes  of  the  patriot  will  re- 
vive, and  he  will  indulge  bright  anticipations  for 
the  future.  He  sees  in  Zachary  Taylor  one  who 
refuses  to  stand  upon  the  platform  of  party,  but 
takes  his  position  upon  the  higher  and  broader 
platform — the  Constitution,  and  brings  to  its  inter- 
pretation a  pure  heart  and  a  clear  head,  having  no 
purpose  but  the  good  of  his  country. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THEIR  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  A.  WOODWARD, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  3,  1848, 
On  the  relations  between   the  United  States  and 
their  Territorial  Districts. 
The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill- 
Mr.  WOODWARD  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Some  days  since  I  thoughtproper 
to  address  the  House  in  reply  to  a  speech  made 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Bayly,]  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  settlers  upon  the  public  lands. 
It  was  not  my  intention  at  that  time  to  go  into  the 
general  argument,  but  only  to  develop  the  true 
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practical  issue  before  the  country,  and  to  show  that 
he  had  not  presented  it  fully  and  fairly.  True, in 
order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  used  the  oc- 
casion to  define  my  position,  liut  with  no  view  of 
entering  upon  an  argument  in  defence  of  it.  I  ex- 
pressly reserved  that  for  a  future  occasion.  I  shall 
embrace  the  one  now  offered. 

Are  slaveholders,  under  the  common  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union,  entitled,  with  their  slaves,  to 
enter  upon,  purchase,  and  occupy  peaceably,  the 
public  lands,  which  are  the  property  of  the  United 
States?  This  is  the  true  question  at  issue.  I  take 
tiut  little  interest  in  any  inquiry  into  the  powers  of 
Congress  within  the  territory,  except  as  it  affects 
this  question.  I  care  as  little  about  the  authority 
attributed  to  the  first  settlers  or  Mexican  pre-occu- 
pants,  or  as  to  the  supposed  abiding  force  of  laws 
and  institutions  left  in  the  conquered  territories  by 
Mexico,  except  as  they  bear  upon  this  question. 
If  I  could  have  a  guaranty  that  the  rights,  honor, 
and  safety  of  the  Southern  States  and  people  were 
to  be  respected  and  maintained,  I  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  indulge  gentlemen  in  any  opinions  they 
tnight  choose  to  entertain  in  relation  to  these  ab- 
stract propositions.  If  you  could  separate  their 
reasoning  from  the  practical  consequences  that  are 
to  flow  from  it,  I  should  not  object  to  their  reason- 
ing as  best  suited  their  fancies.  But,  sir,  in  the 
nature  of  things  such  a  separation  is  impossible. 
The  vital  interests,  if  not  the  very  safety  of  the 
South,  are  dependent  upon  the  conclusions  to  which 
gentlemen  may  come.  Their  logic  is  to  be  law  to 
the  South;  radical,  fundamental  law;  law  upon 
which  our  destiny  is  to  depend,  unless  indeed  we 
should  choose  to  take  our  destiny  out  of  other  peo- 
ple's hands.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Constitution 
affords  no  guaranty  for  us  in  this  emergency;  if 
Congress,  too,  be  impotent  for  our  defence;  if  our 
rights  are  to  be  held  even  less  sacred  than  the  laws 
and  institutions  left  by  Mexico  in  the  conquered 
country,  as  our  Northern  friends  insist  must  be 
done,  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States 
humiliating  and  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  I  dep- 
recate the  agitation  of  these  questions  and  their 
introduction  into  politics.  Would  that  they  had 
never  risen.  But  it  will  not  do  for  those  who  have 
made  the  occasion,  to  ask  that  it  be  permitted  to 
pass  in  silence.  I  know  it  would  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  some  gentlemen  to  do  so.  And  I 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  fabricating  plausible 
e.Kcuses  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  my 
constituents,  especially  when  found  to  be  endorsed 
by  any  desirable  number  of  political  writers;  and 
should  I  prove  incompetent  to  the  task,  I  could  find 
friends  ready  and  skillful  to  serve  me.  Should  I 
choose  to  gratify  others  by  taking  such  a  course, 
instead  of  beins:  here  under  the  scowls  of  angry 
partisans,  glared  upon  by  fierce  and  hungry  am- 
bition, with  its  horse-leech  cry  of  "  give,  give,"  its 
anaconda  maw,  that  nothing  can  over-glut,  I  should 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  smiling  faces  and  sym- 
pathetic hearts,  the  object  of  hearty  gratitude  for 
the  present,  and  possibly  not  without  hopes  of 
more  substantial  reward  for  the  future. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  argu- 
ment. And  my  intention  is  to  present  a  fair  and 
ingenuous  argument.  I  shall  wound  no  gentle- 
man's feelings  intentionally,  but  shall  leave  every 
one  wholly  without  excuse  for  not  following  an 
example  of  frank  and  liberal  discussion. 

"  The  people  of  the  Territories  have  exclusive 
right  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs — to  gov- 
ern themselves."  This  is  one  of  the  propositions 
to  be  met.  Sir,  there  runs  throughout  this  phrase 
more  lurking  sophistry  than  was  ever  couched  in 
the  same  number  of  words,  while  on  its  front  it 
presents  about  as  available  an  ad  caplandum  as  a 
politician  could  find  convenient  to  make  use  of  for 
any  electioneering  emergency  whatever. 

in  the  first  place,  occupants  found  upon  a  public 
domain,  external  to  some  sovereignty  owning  it, 
can  in  no  proper  sense  be  called  "a  people;"  if 
we  are  to  have  any  regard  for  political  science  as 
taught  from  Kant  backwards  through  the  whole 
train  of  public  writers.  Except  we  mean  to  repu- 
diate all  such  political  science  as  was  recognized 
and  acted  on  by  our  forefathers,  and  assume  to 
ordain  new  doctrines  and  ideas  according  as  the 
exigency  of  party  may  require,  no  one  can  be 
warranted  in  calling  such  inhabitants  as  1  have 
described  "a  people."  I  have  no  time  allowed 
me   to  argue  this  question.     I  shall  take  it  for 
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granted  that  gentlemen  who  step  forth  to  argue 
such  questions  know  something — at  least,  that 
when  the  occasion  indicates  the  necessity  of  doing 
so,  they  will  look  into  the  books  and  learn  some- 
thing. How  many  individuals  buying  tracts  of 
land  in  the  public  domain  would  constitute  a  peo- 
ple? How  close  together  should  they  reside  to 
constitute  them  one  people?  How  far  apart  to 
make  them  two  peoples '  How  many  peoples 
mit^ht  they  erect  themselves  into  within  a  given 
circumference — say  two  hundred  miles  square — 
and  each  group  declare  itself  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  other? 

In  the  second  place,  the  word  territory  is  a  term 
of  geography,  used  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  that  sense,  as  synonymous  with  public 
lands,  or  public  domain.  The  word  will  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  in  the  singular  number,  not  as 
descriptive  of  any  defined  and  limited  region  of 
country,  coincident  with  a  sphere  of  political  juris- 
diction, but  as  applicable  to  all  the  public  lands 
everywhere  in  all  their  detached  parts  and  frac- 
tions. But  in  the  language  of  the  day,  it  is  used 
as  a  political  term  indicative  of  a  certain  form  and 
condition  of  society,  with  established  jurisdictional 
limits,  within  which,  by  constructive  ownership 
and  eminent  domain,  the  people  there  have  the 
right  to  make  and  enforce  law.  In  short,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  of  certain  gentlemen,  ter- 
ritory means  a  State,  a  Commonwealth.  When 
our  forefathers  made  reference  to  any  portion  of 
territory  marked  out  for  settlement  and  political 
organization,  the  word  "district"  was  invariably 
made  use  of — the  same  word  that  is  applied  to  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government — a  term  by-the-by 
that  would  never  have  been  applied  to  a  commu- 
nity, supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  self-regu- 
lation. 

In  the  third  place  :  This  people,  it  is  said,  have 
a  right  to  manage  their  own  "  internal  affairs" — 
to  govern  themselves.  Now,  sir,  it  is  here  assumed 
that  all  affairs  internal  to  their  supposed  limits  are 
their  affairs.  No  one  has  any  rights  there  but 
themselves.  True,  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  the  owners  of  99  acres  in  a  hundred  of 
all  the  lands  there,  and  these  inhabitants  could 
have  emigrated  thither  only  by  our  permission  and 
•under  ourlaws,  and  have  acquired  nothing  beyond 
the  fragments  of  land  that  each  one  severally  occu- 
pies. We  are  the  owners  of  all  intermediate  tracts 
separating  one  settler  from  another,  and  of  all  the 
region  encompassing  them  about,  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  And  yet,  when,  upon  the  pretence  of 
having  become  the  owners  of  a  few  acres,  at  a 
nominal  price,  or  probably  no  price  at  all,  they 
assume  to  qualify  our  title  to  all  the  rest;  to  affix 
conditions  to  its  purchase  and  occupation;  to  de- 
termine what  shall  be  the  state  of  human  society 
on  all  the  rest;  to  repel  us,  the  very  owners,  upon 
apolitical  test;  to  practise  a  sort  of  naturalization 
system,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  part  of  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  soil,  they  are  said  to  be  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  managing  their  internal  affairs. 
Sir,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  in  excluding  the  people 
of  the  South  from  the  public  lands,  the  settlers 
would  be  assuming  to  do  more  than  manage  their 
internal  affairs?  They  would  undertake,  thereby, 
to  determine  their  external  relations  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  subject  their  ownership  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  terms  and  conditions  that  did  not  ori- 
ginally attach  to  it. 

But,  sir,  to  take  a  brief,  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  essential  part  of  a  people  or  common- 
wealth that  it  possess  certain  geographical  limits. 
It  must  have  a  place  on  the  earth,  and  know  its 
place;  and  to  constitute  it  an  independent  State,  it 
must  be  Capable  of  maintaining  its  limits  and  ex- 
cluding all  jurisdictions  it  has  not  consented  to  ad- 
mit. It  must  also,  and  inost  especially,  have  the 
power  of  preserving  its  own  unity  and  indivisibil- 
ity, to  prevent  its  own  subdivision  and  dissolution. 
How  will  your  colonists  or  settlers  stand  when 
tried  by  these  tests?  Suppose  one  settlement  should 
refuse  to  unite  with  another  settlement,  where 
would  be  the  authority  to  coerce  it?  Which  would 
be  supreme  over  the  other?  Who  would  define 
and  settle  the  question  of  boundary  between  them? 
In  the  Oregon  country  there  is  a  colony  on  the 
Willamette  river.  Its  whole  occupancy  is  not 
greater  than  thirty  miles  square.  Oregon  is  about 
700  miles  square.  Has  this  colony  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  region?  Are  all  the  "affairs" 


internal  to  that  region  their  internal  affairs?  Does 
their  diminutive  "  self"  fill  all  the  land,  and  upon 
the  idea  of  se//"-government,  entitle  them  to  cover 
the  land  with  their  jurisdiction?  If  not,  what  is 
their  compass  and  extent?  How  far  beyond  the 
border  settlements?  Are  their  boundary  lines 
straight  or  crooked?  Suppose  the  United  States 
should  draw  a  line  tiofht  about  them,  could  they 
burst  the  ligature?  They  might  be  redxiced  to  a 
triangle,  a  quadrangle,  or  a  circle.  A  line  might  be 
run  through  the  middle,  sundering  them  into  two 
colonies.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  Would 
they,  like  the  polypus,  propagate  by  division;  and, 
for  each  sundered  sovereignty,  would  two  juve- 
niles spring-  up  ? 

In  this  same  territory  of  Oregon  there  is  another 
settlement  on  Puget's  Sound,  about  150  miles 
north  of  the  one  mentioned.  There  is  likely  to  be 
a  third  on  the  Walla-walla,  aljout  200  miles  east- 
ward of  the  other  two.  All  these  are  separated  by 
extensive  regions  of  waste,  mountainous  country. 
Suppose  each  should  claim  to  be  independent  of 
the  other,  could  it  maintain  its  right  to  be  so?  If 
not,  which  should  control  the  other  two?  If  Con- 
gress should  erect  them  into  one  colony,  under  a 
common  charter  of  government,  could  they  insist 
upon  separate  existence  and  self-government?  It 
must  be  manifest  to  every  one  that  such  a  charter 
would  bind  the  whole  into  one  society.  No  local 
constitution  could  spring  up  under  it.  Such  a  con- 
stitution could  find  no  geographical  limits.  It 
could  not  determine  its  own  shape  or  place  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Madison  is  decisive  of  this 
question,  and  I  propose  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  a  passage  from  his  writings,  which 
I  was  perfectly  astonished  to  hear  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  repeat  in  support  of  his 
position.  In  the  38th  No.  of  the  Federalist,  al- 
luding to  the  public  lands,  Mr.  Madison  says: 

"  Con!;ress  have  assumed  the  administration  of  tliis  stock, 
(the  pulilie  lands.)  Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more— 
they  have  proceeded  to  form  new  States  ;  to  erect  temporary 
governments;  to  appoint  oflicers  for  them  ;  and  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  on  which  sucli  States  shall  l)e  admitted  into 
the  Uonfederacy.  All  tliis  h;Ls  been  done,  and  without  the 
least  color  of  constitutional  authority.  Yet  no  blame  lias 
been  whispered  ;  no  alarm  has  been  sounded.  A  great  and 
independent  fund  of  revenue  is  passing  into  the  hands  of 
a  single  body  of  men,  who  can  raise  troops  lo  an  indefinite 
number,  and  appropriate  money  to  their  support  to  an  in 
definite  period  of  time.  And  yet  there  are  men  who  have 
not  only  been  silent  spectators  of  this  prospect,  but  who  are 
the  advocates  of  the  system  which  exhibits  it ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  urge  against  the  new  system  the  objections 
which  we  hav«  heard.  Would  they  not  act  with  more  con- 
sistency in  ur'ins:  the  estahlishtnenl  of  the  latter  as  no  less 
necessary  to  guard  the  Union  against  the  future  powers  and 
resources  of  a  body  constructed  like  the  existing  Congress, 
than  to  save  it  from  tlie  dangers  threatened  by  tlie  present, 
impotency  of  that  assembly  i 

"  r  mean  not,  by  anything  here  said,  to  throw  censure  on 
the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  by  Congress.  I  am 
sensible  thetj  couldnot  have  done  otherwise.  The  public  in- 
terest, tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  imposed  upon  them  the  task 
of  overleaping  their  constitutional  limits.  But  is  not  the  fact 
an  alarming  proof  of  the  danger  resulting  from  a  govern- 
ment which  does  not.  possess  regular  powers  coinrneiisurate 
to  its  objects.'  A  dissolution  or  usurpation  is  the  dreadful 
dilemma  to  which  it  is  continually  exposed." 

Does  this  look  as  if  Mr.  Madison  thought  there 
was  competent  authorify  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonial  settlements  to  institute  temporary  gov- 
ernments,* and  erect  themselves  into  new  States, 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States?  If  this 
power  naturally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants,  how 
could  Mr.  Madison  say  that  the  Old  Congress 
"could  not  have  done  otherwise?"  That  "the 
public  interest,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  imposed 
upon  them  the  task  of  overleaping  their  constitu- 
tional limits?"  He  makes  it  an  argument  for  the 
new  Constitution,  that  it  -supplied  the  defects  of 
the  old  in  this  respect,  and  removed  the  necessity 
for  usurpation.  He  upbraids  the  conduct  of  those 
who  stood  by  and  saw  Congress  usurp  these  pow- 
ers under  the  old  system,  and  yet  mised  a  great 
outcry  because  the  same  were  made  legitimate  in 
the  new  Constitution.  Mr.  Madison  addressed 
this  language  to  the  American  people  at  a  time 
when  they  were  debating  the  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution;  and  he  told  tliein  m 
plain  words,  Sefore  they  had  adopted  the  mstru- 
inent,  that  it  recognized  in  Congress  all  the  pow- 
ers, in  this  respect,  which  it  ought  to  have  had 
under  the  old  system.  And,  so  far  from  brand- 
ino-  the  old  Congress  with  usurpation,  he  speaks 
of^hat  they  did  as  a  "  task  imposed  upoti  them" 
by  the  inexorable  necessity  of  the  case — imposed 
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upon  them,  because  there  was  nowhere  else  an  au- 
thority that  could  assunne  to  perform  it.  And  yet 
we  have  Mr.  Madison  introduced  here  to  show 
that  this  task  belonged  naturally  and  originally,  as 
a  very  sacred/privilege,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
settlements. 

Consider,  sir,  the  weight  of  Mr.  Madison's  au- 
thority. It  is  not  the  mere  opinion  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  or  statesman.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Convention;  one  of  the  very  ablest,  and 
far  the  most  attentive  and  watchful.  -He  sat  from 
day  to  day,  writing  down  everything  said  and 
done,  for  the  information  of  posterity  for  all  time 
to  come.  He  speaks,  therefore,  as  a  historian, 
a  chronicler,  an  eye-witness.  He  tells  what  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  heard  with  his  own  ears, 
and,  with  his  own  hands,  helped  to  perform.  Is 
testimony  like  tliis  to  give  way  to  metaphysical 
inductions  drawn  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.' To  hear  gentlemen  talk,  a  stranger 
would  suppose  that  the  Declaration  was  a  body  of 
authentic  law,  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  same 
conventions  that  ratified  the  Constitution.  That 
Declaration  was  nothing  more  than  a  revolution- 
ary pronunciamento;  a  glorious  one,  indeed,  but 
still  nothing  more.  If  gentlemen  will  examine  the 
Constitution,  they  will  find  that,  in  many  respects, 
it  pays  little  respect  to  some  doctrines  of  the  Dec- 
laration. Congress,  for  instance,  is  invested  with 
supreme  and  perpetual  legislative  dominion  over 
all  the  people  resident  in  this  city  and  District, 
without  their  consent,  numerous  as  they  may  be- 
come. 

You  have  a  Senate  elected  by  State  Legislatures; 
a  President  elected  by  coll'eges.  And  this  Presi- 
dent, thus  elected  by  the  persons  removed  from 
the  people,  elects  fifty  times  as  many  officers  as  all 
the  people  themselves.  Ho  elects  all  the  great 
officers  of  State.  He  elects  the  entire  body  of  ex- 
ecutive officers,  from  his  cabinet  down.  He  elects 
the  whole  body  of  judicial  magistracy,  from  the 
Supreme  Court  down;  and  that,  too,  for  life.  He 
elects  the  entire  corps  of  dignitaries  and  agents 
intrusted  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 
He  elects  every  military  and  naval  officer.  There 
is  not  a  single  office  of  profit — civil,  military,  diplo- 
matic, or  judicial — that  is  not  put  at  his  disposal. 
Such  are  the  provisions  of  our  republican  Consti- 
tution. And  yet  gentlemen  find  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  this  same  Constitution  could 
so  far  have  lost  sight  of  the  Democratic  principle  as 
to  intrust  Congress  with  a  temporary  and  parental 
authority  over  a  comJDany  of  settlers  upon  the 
public  domain  ! 

There  is  other  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, equally  conclusive;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
whole  current  of  judicial  decisions  by  the  ablest 
jurists  from  the  beginning,  and  the  uniform  action 
,  of  Congress,  without  dispute  or  controversy.  For 
the  case  cited  from  'Mr.  Giles  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia  makes  no  exception  to  what 
I  have  asserted.  That  was  a  case  where  a  negro 
had  been  imported  as  a  slave  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  the  slave  trade. 
The  question  was,  whether  such  negro  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  whose  laws  were 
violated,  or  the  State  Legislature?  The  decision 
was,  that  he  fell  under  State  authority.  The  ar- 
gument related  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  States.  True,  the  consequent  action  of 
Congress  in  the  matter  placed  the  territorial  dis- 
tricts on  the  sanie  footing  with  the  States  in  this 
particular;  but  this  implied  nothing  more  than  that 
the  charter  governments  of  such  districts  were 
supposed  to  confer  upon  them  authority  in  the 
matter.  It  did  not  mean,  however,  that  previous 
to  such  charters,  the  people  found  on  the  public 
land  would  have  had  any  such  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tainly, John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  trappers  on  the 
Oregon  rivei»  could  not  have  ousted  Congress  of 
jurisdiction  in  a  like  case. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  right  of  independent 
legislation  in  the  districts  involve  themselves  in  a 
most  extraordinary  dilemma.  By  what  course  of 
reasoning  would  they  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  over  those  districts  ?  The  people  there 
are  not  parties  to  the  Constitution.  What  right 
has  Congress  to  "  coin  money"  for  them,  or  reo-u- 
late  "weights  and  measures,*' or  "  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads;"  or,  indeed,  to  exercise  over 
themany  of  the  delegated  powers?  Those  districts 
have  delegated  no  such  powers  to  us.     They  are 


not  represented  here;  nor  do  they  participate  in 
the  election  of  President.  The  maxim  of  the 
right  of  self-government  is  not  restricted  to  •'  inter- 
nal affairs,"  as  the  argument  of  gentlemen  would 
seem  to  imply.  It  comprehends,  where  it  exists, 
all  affairs,  internal  and  external.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  force  upon  them  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  than  to  subject  them  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress.  Both  acts  are  equally 
incompatible  with  their  right  of  self-control.  But, 
sir,  it  is  needless  to  argue  further  against  such 
egregious  folly. 

But  gentlemen  will  insist  on  the  source  of  power 
in  Congress  being  pointed  out.  I  am  anxious  to 
satisfy  their  demand;  but  my  position  is  so  strongly 
fortified  by  authority,  and  by  the  manifest  absurd- 
ity of  the  opposite  position,  and  rests  so  stably  in 
the  sound  sense  of  practical  and  judicious  minds, 
that  I  could  not  feel  justified  in  detaining  the  com- 
mittee with  a  detailed  argument.  I  shall  satisfy 
myself,  therefore,  with  giving  a  clue  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  question. 

The  great  and  fundamental  usurpation  of  the 
old  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
was  the  assumption  of  authority  to  own  external 
provincial  dependencies.  This  being  done,  almost 
everything  else  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  found 
those  dependencies  constituent  elements  of  the 
Union.  They  found  the  Union  coinposed  partly 
of  sovereign  States,  and  partly  of  dependent  colo- 
nies; and  for  the  Union,  so  conditioned  and  consti- 
tuted, they  made  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion, in  its  preamble,  expresses  itself  to  be  made 
"for  the  United  States;"  that  is,  for  the  States 
already  united.  The  Constitution  did  not  create 
the  Union,  but  only  made  a  new  government  for  it. 
I  could  adduce  an  abundance  of  authority  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition.  The  Convention  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  create  a  power  to  own  these 
dependencies.  Such  a  power,  although  usurped, 
had  been  fully  executed  and  finished,  and  had  re- 
sulted in  a  permanent  condition  of  things.  The 
Territories  are  therefore  only  alluded  to  in  the 
Constitution  as  already  hdovging  to  the  United 
States.  The  territorial  districts,  with  their  gov- 
ernments— their  United  States  judges,  governors, 
and  councils — their  Delegates,  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  with  the  privilege  of  debate — con- 
tinued over  under  the  new  Constitution,  just  as 
they  existed  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
No  mention  was  made  of  them. 

The  force  of  what  I  have  said  will  become  more 
striking  from  an  illustration.  Suppose  we  should 
all  become  convinced  that  Texas  had  been  uncon- 
stitutionally admitted  into  the  Union,  would  we 
think  of  expelling  her?  Surely  not.  Would  we 
think  of  altering  the  Constitution  so  as  to  legalize 
the  act?  Notatall.  Although  conventions  should 
be  actually  in  session,  with  competent  authority 
to  ratify  the  act,  a  proposition  for  that  purpose 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  as  nugatory.  And  such 
a  course  would  not  be  yielding  to  the  force  of  mere 
precedent,  but  to  the  force  of  circumstances — an 
irreversible  condition  of  things.  Thus  will  be  seen 
the  situation  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  territorial  possessions.  And  if  we 
will  endeavor  to  realize  their  situation,  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  realizing  how  they  reasoned. 

Now,  from  the  ownership  of  a  colony  there  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  right  to  make  all 
laws  "  necessary  and  proper"  to  a  colonial  pos- 
session. The  fact  of  ownership  imposed  upon 
Congress  the  task  of  government.  There  was  no 
need  of  any  grant  of  power.  And  this  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  whole  method  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is,  to  indicate  the  subject  of  power, 
without  pretending  to  specify  or  enumerate  what 
laws  Congress  may  make  upon  the  subject.  They 
are  only  required  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
laws.  The  Convention  did  not,  in  fact,  expressly 
create  any  power.  It  was  thought  sufficient  that 
Congress  had  undoubted  possession  of  the  subject. 
I  admit,  as  I  have  long  since  .been  convinced,  that 
the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  territory  regards 
the  territory  simply  as  property.  But  it  will  be 
asked,  why  this  minor  power  was  expressed? 
Because  a  portion  of  the  territory  lay  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  sovereign  States,  and  the  State 
might,  upon  the  pretext  of  eminent  domain,  claim 
a  power  paramount  to  that  of  the  owner;  and,  as 


the  organized  districts  were  shortly  to  become 
States,  and  there  wa.s  in  that  event  danger  of  the 
same  pretence  being  set  up  by  them,  the  power 
was  expressed  in  general  terms.  The  expression 
of  this  power,  therefore,  was  to  effect  an  unequiv- 
ocal exclusion  of  any  State  power,  as  my  friend 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly]  has  properly  argued. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  prohibition  upon  the  States. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  colonial 
powers  of  Congress  should  conform  to  the  liberal 
principles  of  colonization  that  characterize  the  age, 
and  should  be  in  strict  subordination  to  our  own 
Constitution.  The  United  States,  the  parent  coun- 
try, should  mark  out  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
region  to  be  colonized,  establish  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  inhabitants  within  those  limits, 
provide  for  them  a  charter  of  government  or  organic 
law,  therein  disabling  them  to  do  anything  in  der- 
ogation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  this  leave  them  to 
manage  what  might  be  properly  and  strictly,  their 
own  "internal  concerns."  Such  is  the  provincial 
system  of  enlightened  nations;  and  such  is  what 
Congress  ought  to  have  done,  and  is  precisely 
what  it  did  do,  from  the  first. 

But  I  am  here  met  by  my  friend  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bayly]  with  the  maxim,  delegatus  non  dele- 
gare— a  delegate  cannot  delegate  his  powers  to 
another.  The  application  is,  that  if  Congress  have 
authority  to  legislate  for  the  districts,  it  cannot 
transfer  that  power  to  the  district  itself.  He 
wholly  misconceives  the  spirit  of  the  maxim.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  a  member  of 
Congress  cannot  appoint  his  proxy,  or  that  Con- 
gress could  not  disperse,  leaving  as  a  substitute 
another  body  of  men  to  take  its  place.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  could  not  appoint  subordinate  in- 
struments to  act  in  a  different  sphere  from  our- 
selves. If  it  did,  then  would  the  charter  given  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  every  other  such 
charter,  be  null  and  void,  and  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men would  have  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  United  States 
officers.  The  maxim  in  question  is  one  of  self- 
government,  and  in  transferring  to  the  territorial 
districts  the  right  to  be  governed  by  delegates  of 
their  own  choice,  we  would  be  carrying  out  the 
maxim  instead  of  violating  it.  We  are  not  their 
delegates. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  in  en- 
acting territorial  governments  Congress  has  not 
in  any  particular  provision  violated  the  rights  of 
the  several  States,  or  the  people  thereof.  1  know 
that  Congress  has  done  this.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress over  its  Territories  cannot  be  exerted  in  a 
manner  to  affect  injuriously  the  rights  of  third  par- 
ties; that  is,  the  several  States  or  people  thereof. 
Congress  could  not  do  this,  and  of  course  no  sub- 
ordinate authority  could  do  it.  And  accordingly 
this  having  been  done  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  at 
the  very  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  new 
Constitution,  Mr.  Madison  being  present  in  his 
seat,  a  charter  of  government  for  the  territory 
south  of  .the  Ohio  river  was  enacted,  and  a  clause 
inserted  disabling  the  territorial  legislature  to  pass 
any  law  excluding  citizens  who  should  immi- 
grate with  their  slaves.  And  the  law,  I  believe, 
passed  sub  silentio.  No  controversy  grew  out  of 
the  proposition.  It  was  the  mode  of  executing  the 
first  compromise  between  slave  and  free  States — a 
compromise  acquiesced  in  by  an  authority  com- 
petent to  do  so.  And  if  this  mode  be  now  aban- 
doned, then  are  the  slave  States  deprived  of  the 
poor  privileges  left  them  by  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, and  the  principle  of  the  Wimot  proviso  be- 
comes predominant  south  of  369  30',  as  it  is  north 
of  the  same  line,  by  force  of  that  compromise. 
He,  therefore,  who  is  opposed  to  Congress  per- 
forming the  solemn  duty  to  the  South  of  imposing 
such  prohibition  upon  the  territorial  legislature,  is 
a  proviso  man,  practically,  if  not  at  heart.  And 
the  deceptive  and  delusive  maxim  of  "  non-inter- 
vention" will  not  long  disguise  its  sophistry  from 
the  southern  people. 

But  it  is  contended — you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  if 
I  say  pretended — that,  in  passing  any  law  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery,  Congress  would  be  assuming  juris- 
diction over  the  question.  Indeed!  Sir,  do  we 
assume  jurisdiction  in  disclaiming  jurisdiction?  If 
Congress  have  not  jurisdiction,  can  it  not  say  so? 
And'if  there  be  doubt  and  poHtical  agitation  on  the 
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subject,  ought  it  not  to  say  so?  And  moi-e  especi- 
ally, in  instituting  a  territorial  government,  which 
5s  to  take  charge  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  ought  not  Congress  to  disable  that  legisla- 
ture fro'Ti  doing  what  the  Constitution  has  disabled 
Congress  from  doing?  A  word  or  two  more  on 
this  subject  presently.  I  will  proceed  to  show 
what  it  is  Congress  can  do  and  cannot  do  in  this 
particular. 

Nobody  wanted  to  be  informed  that  Congress 
lias  no  jurisdiction  of  tlie  question  of  slavery.  But 
gentlemen  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect  mist  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  this  proposition.  It  means  that 
^Congress  cannot  make  the  existence  of  slavery  a 
tjuestionable  point,  and  assume  jurisdiction  to  de- 
cide tliat  question,  affirmatively  or  negatively.  The 
'Only  issue  involved  in  the  question  ofslavery,  is,  "to 
be  ar  not  to  be;"  and  the  only  decision  that  could  be 
made  upon  that  issue,  would  be,  yea  or  nay — sla- 
very shall  exist,  or  shall  not  exist.  Clearly,  Con- 
gress has  no  such  jurisdiction.  But,  sir,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  difference,  in 
this  respect,  l)etween  slaves  and  any  other  form  of 
property.  Neither  can  Congress  assume  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  questiion  of  the  general  institution  of 
property.  It  cannot  nuake  that  institution  g  ques- 
tion%b1e  point,  and  assume  to  decide  the  question. 
It  cannot  abrogate  property,  and  substitute  com- 
munism; much  less  wrest  his  property  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  citizen,  and  throw  it  away.  Nor  can  it 
assame  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  any  particu- 
lar species  of  property;  it  cannot  ordain  that  cattle, 
or  houses,  ot  land,  shall  not  be  property;  these 
matters  are  above  the  authority  of  all  legislatures, 
federal  or  local.  But  do  getatlemen  understand  by 
ahis  that  Congress  cannot,  within  its  legitimate 
sphere,  enact  conservative  laws  in  relation  to  the 
substance,  passing  by  the  question  of  property  ?  Is 
it  not  its  solemn  duty,  wherever  it  has  jurisdiction, 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  in  h'la  property  of  every  kind,  without 
any  exception?  If  it  can  legislate  for  this  District, 
is  it  not  bound  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty liere — negro  property,  as  well  as  other  kinds? 
And  shall  it  be  permitted  to  exonerateitself  of  this 
solemn  obligation,  under  the  sophistical  pretext 
that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  sla- 
very? Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Gid- 
IMNCS,3  will  go  with  you  for  this  sort  of  "non-in- 
tervention," both  in  this  District  and  the  Terri- 
tories. Congress  may  pass  laws  taxing  negro 
property  in  a  State;  it  migfht  enact  a  law  that  a  slave 
should  not  be  employed  to  drive  a  stajje-coach 
conveying  the  United  States  mail.  But  this  kind 
of  jurisdiction  confers  no  right  to  say  that  negroes 
ehall  not  be  property — it  assumes  that  they  are 
properly.  Gentlemen  appear  to  forget  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  our  political  institutions.  All  legis- 
lative pow«r  is  Cianservative  under  our  system. 
The  duty  of  Government  is  to  protect  every  right, 
and  meet  every  guaranty  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution making  authority.  With  this  authority  rest 
all  tJhe  guaranties  of  the  Constitution. 

And  what  IS  the  Constitution  making  authority? 
It  is  Convention.  A  name  degraded  of  late  from 
its  high  political  sense,  and  applied  to  every  species 
of  political  rendezvous  or  gathering.  Everything 
«ow-a-days  is  convention,  except  convention  in  the 
true  sense. 

Convention,  with  us,  is  a  systematic  and  regu- 
lated institution.  It  is  supreme  over  all  others. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  people.  It 
is  the  form  of  regulated  and  instituted  sovereignty. 
It  has  power  to  ordain  constitutions  or  change 
them.  It  makes  or  alters  the  government  in  all  its 
departments.  It  has  in  its  hands  every  kind  of 
power — legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  It 
can  distribute  them  among  as  many  departments 
«f  governnsent  as  it  may  please  to  create;  put  all 
in  one  department,  or  take  back  all  if  it  chooses. 
The  constitution  it  prescribes  to  the  government, 
the  government  is  as  absolutely  bound"  to  obey,  as 
the  individual  citizen  is  to  obey  the  rhunicipal  laws 
made  by  the  government.  The  individual  rights 
of  men,  and  most  emphatically  personal  rights  in 
property,  are  the  special  objects  of  a  constitu- 
tion. These  right*  exist  prior  to,  and  independent 
of,  constitutions;  and  even  Convention  could  not 
violate  them  without  giving  cause  for  popular  rev- 
olution. Every  right  and  immunity  ordained  or 
recognized  by  convention,  and  guarantied  ih  the 
eonstituiion.thegovernment.inallitsdepartments, 


legislative,  jutlicial,  and  executive,  is  bound  to 
protect  and  conserve.  For  no  other  purpose  was 
it  created.  All  the  poweis  of  government  are  con- 
servative; and  it  has  no  legitimate  right  to  destroy 
anything  for  the  saks  of  which  it  was  instituted. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  no  government  at  all, 
than  a  government  to  destroy.  To  say  that,  be- 
cause Congress  has  authority  to  make  laws  in 
relation  to  property,  it  has  a  right  to  destroy  prop- 
erty, ia  just  as  absurd  as  to  argue,  that  because  a 
pilot  has  authority  to  conduct  a  vessel  into  port, 
he  may  sink  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  that 
because  the  watchman  is  placed  upon  the  tower  to 
guard  the  city,  he  may  set  fire  to  it,  and  burn  it 
to  the  ground.  The  member  that  does  not  know 
this  much  of  our  institutions,  had  better  go  home, 
and  let  his  constituents  fill  the  vacancy. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  these  views  to  the 
particular  question  that  now  agitates  the  country. 

But,  first,  it  will  be  important  to  point  out  an 
essential  distinction.  There  are  two  sets  of  guar- 
anties in  the  Constitution  in  reference  to  slaves. 
The  one  consists  in  the  obligation  of  Congress  to 
protect  a  State  against  insurrection  ;  the  other 
secures  the  private  individual  in  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  The 
first  regards  slavery  as  a  public  institution,  and 
involves  a  question  of  State  rights;  the  second 
contemplates  individual  slaves  as  private  property, 
and  involves  a  question  of  private  personal  right, 
having  no  reference  to  any  matter  of  State  rights. 
Now,  a  law  compelling  an  emigrant  to  the  public 
lands  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  would  violate  the 
latter  right;  that  is,  the  private  right,  and  not  the 
State  right.  This  is  self-evident,  and  I  may  pro- 
ceed with  my  argument. 

The  rights  of  property  in  a  slave'are  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  this,  sir;  they  are  guarantied  by  that  instru- 
ment. A  slave  escaping  from  one  State  to  another 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  person  entitled  to  his  service;  and  Congress 
has  ever  acknowledged  itself  bound  to  enforce  this 
injunction  of  the  Constitution.  There  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  recognition,  but  a  guaranty,  in 
the  Constitution.  But  the  Constitution  goes  still 
further.  Before  the  union  of  the  States,  a  slave 
escaping  from  one.  State  to  another  could  not,  by 
the  comity  of  nations,  be  demanded  back;  he  be- 
came free,  if  the  local  laws  made  him  free.  The 
Constitution,  therefore,  in  requiring  fugitive  slaves 
to  be  delivered  up,  enlarged  the  rights  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  diminished  the  rights  of  the  slave.  Be- 
fore the  Constitution,  the  dominion  of  a  master 
was  limited  to  a  single  State;  it  was  afterwards,  by 
the  affirmative  action  of  the  Constitution,  extended 
to  the  whole  Union — the  entire  sphere  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Government.  The  Constitution, 
therefore,  not  only  recognized,  but  guarantied  and 
enforced,  and  not  only  guarantied  and  enforced, 
but  enlarged  the  rights  of  the  master.  The  rights 
of  the  master,  therefore,  arecoextensive  in  space 
with  the  Constitution. 

This  recognition,  guaranty,  and  enlargement, 
does  not  apply  solely  to  the  slave  States,  but  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  Any  State  may 
establish  slavery:  and  if  Massachusetts  should 
tliink  proper  to  do  so  to-morrow,  her  citizens 
would  become  entitled  to  all  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution  in  relation  to  slaves;  and  a  slave  esca- 
ping from  her  jurisdiction  into  Vermont  would 
have  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Constitution  would 
stand  ready  to  restore  the  property  to  its  owner, 
and  to  talfe  from  the  slave  his  usurped  liberty. 
Slavery,  therefore,  is  national,  and  exists  by  recog- 
nition and  guaranty  everywhere.  The  institution 
is  legally  possible  in  every  region  covered  by  the 
Constitution.  If  the  States  should  all  abolish  sla- 
very to-day,  and  a  hundred  years  hence  restore  it, 
the  Constitution  would  be  found  ready  to  guaranty 
and  sustain"  it. 

I  shall  hardly  be'  required  to  prove  what  your 
courts  have  uniformly  decided,  that  the  obligation 
imposed  on  local  authorities  to  deliver  up  fugi- 
tive slaves,  rests  upon  the  Federal  Government, 
wherever  it  has  local  jurisdiction;  that  is,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Territories,  and  on  board  of 
ships  at  sea.  Surely  it  wilt  not  be  pretended  that 
Congress  is  not  bound  to  do  what  it  is  bound  to 
require  every  one  else  to  do.  To  say  so  would  be 
just  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, in  enjoining  right  and  justice  upon  the  moral 


creatures  of  the  utiiverse,  reserved  to  himself  the 
privilege  and  monopoly  of  doing  wrong.  These 
guaranties  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  States,  as  such, 
but  private  citizens — individuals.  The  Stale  is  not 
the  owner  of  slaves,  it  is  the  citizen  that  owns 
them;  and  he  does  not  own  them  officially,  or  in  a 
public  capacity,  but  in  his  private,  individual  ca- 
pacity. The  relation  between  master  and  slave  is 
not  a  public,  but  a  private,  personal  relation;  and 
this  private  right  of  the  citizen  the  Constitution 
guaranties.  And  this  brings  me  to  another  part 
of  my  argument. 

All  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of 
persons  are  absolute,  an(i  exist  wherever  the  Con- 
stitution isthcsupremelawof  theland.  The  guar- 
anties to  persons  have  no  reference  to  the  Federal 
idea.  Trial  by  jury;  compulsoiy  process  to  com- 
pel attendance  of  witnesses;  exemption  of  prop- 
erty from  seizure  for  public  uses,  except  for  com- 
pensation, are  immunities,  not  of  States  but  citi- 
zens, and  they  apply  not  only  to  citizens  but  to 
aliens.  A  Chinese  who  had  first  touched  our  soil 
but  yesterday,  would  be  entitled  to  these  priv- 
ileges; and  if  the  Constitution  be  the  Constitution 
of  the  Territories,  as  none  will  deny,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  them  in  the  Territories. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit,]  asked 
my  colleague,  [Mr.  Rhett,]  whether  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  emigrating  to  a  Territory  re\nained 
still  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  retained  his 
immunities  as  such.  It  was  a  nugatory  question; 
for,  as  I  before  said,  citizenship  is  not  necessary  to 
entitle  one  to  the  privileges  in  question.  l,f  aTurk 
should  land  on  our  shores  to-morrow,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  purchase  a  slave,  and  purchasing  him, 
he  would  at  once  be  entitled  to  all  the  guaranties 
of  the  Constitution.  Yes,  sir,  a  convict  transported 
hither  for  his  crimes,  fresh  from  a  Briti.sh  peniten- 
tiary, could  enjoy  the  guarantiesof  the  Constitution 
in  South  Carolina,  that  gentlemen  would  refuse 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Palmetto  regiment,  in  the 
country  they  have  helped  to  conquer.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  guaranties  in  question  may  be 
made  perfectly  plain. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  sovereign  States,  the 
Union  consisted  of  dependent  provinces,  as  some 
desired  it  should  do.  And  suppose  ail  the  guar- 
anties I  have  enumerated  remained  the  same  they 
now  are,  as  the  friends  of  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment intended  they  should  do;  for  no  one  desired 
that  the  citizen  should  be  deprived  of  his  rights  and 
immunities,  though  the  States  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty.  Is  it  not  plain  that  no  author- 
ity could  abrogate  them,  except  an  authority  cot.i- 
petent  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  ?  To  wit: 
a  convention  of  the  whole  Union.  Now,  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment within  the  States,  and  within  the  territorial 
districts?  Within  the  States  it  is  a  federative  lim- 
ited government;  in  the  territory,  it  is  a  consoli- 
dated government,  and  will  so  continue  until  the 
districts  become  States.  A  citizen  in  a  district 
bears  the  same  relation  to  this  Government,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  States  would  all  bear  were  the 
States  reduced  to  dependencies.  In  a  State  the 
immunities  of  the  citizen  are  subject  to  two  forma 
of  convention:  a  convention  of  the  State,  and  con- 
ventions'of  all  the  States  acting  l)y  a  specific  ma- 
jority of  three-fourths.  In  a  district,  which  has 
no  sovereignty,  the  citizen  is  subject  only  to  the 
national  form  of  conventions.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  authority  competent  to  abrogate  the  private 
rights  of  persons  in  a  district,  except  a  convention 
in  the  last  mentioned  form. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that 
the  coequality  of  the  States  is  not  necessary  to 
my  argument,  as  State  rights  are  not  involved  in 
the  question.  Nor  does  the  argument  appear  to 
depend  upon  the  equal  ownership  of  the  people  of 
the  Union  in  the  public  domain.  The  true  founda- 
tion appears  to  be  the  equality  and  universality  of 
civil  rights  and  immunities  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  equal  and  uniform 
action  of  that  instrument  upon  all  the  people  of 
the  Union.  In  regard  to  all  personal  guaranties, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  acts  upon  the 
people  of  the  Union  as  one  mass,  and  the  claims  of 
the  citizens  to  these  immunities  are  directly  upon 
the  United  States,  and  are  irrespective  and  inde- 
pendent of  State  sovereignty. 

Having  shown  what  are  the  rights  of  all  free 
inhabitarits  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Territories,  the  question  arisfes,  what  action  is  it 
the  duty  of  this  Government  to  take  on  the  subject 
in  organizing  territorial  governments  ? 

Sir,  this  question  is  briefly  answered.  The 
action  of  the  Congress  on  the  su-bject  at  its  first 
session,  and  afterwards  under  the  Constitution,  is 
conclusive. 

At  the  very  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
present  Constitution,  in  the  fourth  month  of  the 
session,  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  district 
Bouth  of  the  Ohio  river  was  provided.  In  the  char- 
ter, there  was  an  injunction  laid  upon  the  local 
Legislature,  to  make  no  law  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  emigrants  to  take  their  slaves  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  right  had  been  violated  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  Congress  deemed  it  its  duty 
to  prohibit  the  like  for  the  future,  and  to  see  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution  by  its  sub- 
ordinate government. 

The  next  year  a  charter  of  government  was 
provided  for  the  district  of  Tennessee,  and  a  clause 
was  inserted  prohibitirtg  the  district  legislature 
from  enacting  any  law  "  tending  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves." 

Some  years  afterwards  a  government  was  pro- 
vided for  the  district  of  JVIississippi,  with  a  similar 
clause. 

The  Constitution  had  denied  the  power  of  inter- 
ference to  Congress,  and  Congress,  therefore,  felt 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  its 
creature  government,  for  whose  conduct  it  ought 
to  be  held  responsible.  Thus  was  the  first  com- 
promise, which  was  upon  the  line  of  the  Ohioriver, 
earried  out  in  good  faith  by  this  Government. 

But  in  process  of  time  new  territory  was  ac- 
quired west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  North  de- 
manded that  a  new  compromise  should  be  made 
upon  a  line  far  south  of  the  first.  The  South  was 
overborne  by  a  majority,  or  rather,  sold  by  Presi- 
dential aspirants.  We  submitted;  but  with  many 
heartburnings,  and  the  blush  of  shame  upon  our 
cheek.  Recently,  we  have  made  still  another  ac- 
quisition of  territory, -and  when  we  ask  nothing 
more  than  that  Congress  should  execute  the  Mis- 
soirri  compromise  in  good  faith,  how  are  we  an- 
.swered  ?  We  are  coolly  told  that  Congress  has 
no  right  to  interfere — no  power  to  protect  the  Con- 
stitution from  infringement,  or  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, under  the  Constitution,  from  otrtrnge,  by  a 
chartered  company  of  settlers  whom  Congress  it- 
self shall  create.  Sir,  what  justification  could  you 
make  for  taking  from  the  people  of  the  South  their 
own  Constitution,  and  the  rights  therein  guarantied 
by  solemn  oaths,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  ca- 
price, ignorance,  or  fanaticism  of  a  chartered  cor- 
poration in  New  iVIexico  or  California.'  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  will  not  long  delay  to  have  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

The  Congress  is  now  employed  in  devising 
a  form  of  government  for  Oregon.  We  all  see 
and  feel  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  that  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  for  the  territorial  districts. 
We  are  about  to  appoint  governors  and  judges  for 
Oregon,  as  has  been  uniformly  done  in  every  in- 
stance from  the  very  first  month  of  the  first  session 
ever  held.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Oregon  bill 
enjoining  it  upon  the  Territorial  Legislature  not  to 
disturb  the  fundamental  rights  secured  to  indi- 
viduals or  persons  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — right  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
exemption  of  property  from  seizure,  of  persons 
from  arrest  withoutatfidavit  ofprobable  cause,  &c., 
«&c.  And  no  one  imagines  that  Congress  is  making 
a  question  about  these  rights,  or  assuming  juris- 
diction to'  determine  such  a  question;  but  all  can 
see  that  it  is  only  executing  the  Constitution  by 
imposing  upon  its  creature  government  what  the 
Constitution  has  enjoined  upon  Congress  itself. 
Thus,  sir,  when  the  object  is  to  carry  out  the  iVIis- 
souri  compromise  north  of  36°  30',  no  question  is 
made  about  the  right  of  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tory; but  when  we  come  to  the  line  of  36°  30',  and 
the  South  demands  the  benefit  of  that  compromise, 
it  is  discovered  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
interfere  in  such  matters.  "  Non-intervention"  is 
the  patriotic  maxim.  There  is  authority  to  secure 
all  immunities  but  ours.  The  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories must  not  be  interfered  with.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
violative  of  the  maxim  of  self-government.  Sir, 
the  Territorial  Council  may  intervene  to  destroy 
us,  but  our  Government  and  our  own  Constitution 


cannot  intervene  to  protect  us.     The  people  of  the 
South  will  have  these  matters  explained. 

No  paternal  and  protective  intervention  from  our 
Government  and  Constitution,  to  which  we  have 
ever  been  true  and  faithful !  But  do  gentlemen 
deprecate  all  intervention  ?  No,  sir,  no  !  They 
invoke  the  intervention  of  a  motley  crew  of  Mexi- 
cans, Mormons,  adventurers,  and  trespassers  upon 
the  public  domain.  These  inhabitants  have  been 
wickedly  taught  that  they  have  rights  paramount 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  among  them  the 
right  to  exclude  slaveholders.  Should  a  slave- 
holder presume  to  enter  the  Territory,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
characters  in  the  United  States  would  be  referred 
to  to  prove  it.  What  slaveholder,  therefore,  could 
ever  penetrate  the  country  without  the  certainty  of 
encountering  a  motley  mob,  enraged  at  the  idea  that 
some  sacred  right  of  theirs  was  encroached  upon  .' 


VIRGINIA  MILITARY  LAND  WARRANTS. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  L.  TAYLOR, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  19,  1848. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  enable  him  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolred,  That  the  Comniittee  of  the  Whole  on  tlie  state 
ofthe  Union  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
House  Fiill  extending  tlie  time  for  locating  Virginia  military 
land  warrants,  and  returningsurveys  thereon  to  the  General 
Land  Otlice,  and  that  the  same  be  put  upon  its  passage. 

The  question  being  put,  there  were  ayes  87, 
noes  22 — a  quorum  not  voting. 

Mr.  VENABLE  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 
Lost. 

The  question  on  suspending  the  rules  was  again 
put,  and  there  were  ayes  96,  noes  29. 

Two-thirds  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution  was  read 
and  agreed  to. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  bill  extending  the 
time  for  locating  Virginia  military  land  warrants, 
&c. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  that  this  bill  was  of  so  much 
importance  to  that  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  represent  here,  that  he  must 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  explanation 
of  its  provisions  and  objects,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  immediate  action  upon  it.  He  said,  it  was 
merely  a  local  measure,  which  could  not  be  inju- 
rious to  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and  he  could 
not  suppose  there  would  be  any  serious  opposition 
to  its  immediate  passage.  It  related  to  that  part  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Virginia  Military 
District,  lying  between  the  Scioto  river,  the  Little 
Miami,  and  river  Ohio,  embracins;  some  four  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  or  more.  When  the  cessions 
of  the  lands  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  were 
made  to  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Virginia, 
as  was  well  known  to  many  members  of  the  House, 
reserved  that  district  for  her  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  continental  line  who  served  in  the  army  in 
the  revolutionary  war;  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
district  had  been  entered,  surveyed,  and  appropri- 
ated, and  was  now  densely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated.  But  there  yet  remains  within  this  Vir- 
ginia military  district  in  Ohio  about  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  of  very  inferior  quality, 
chiefly  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  except  for  the  timber,  and  to  those 
who  have  settled  in  various  parts  of  it,  along  the 
beautiful  tributary  streams  that  fall  into  the  Scioto 
on  the  western  bank  thereof.  This  unsurveyed 
part,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  this  district^  is  par- 
ticularly referred  to  and  described  by  the  very  intel- 
ligent Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Executive  Document  No.  2,  of 
the  present  session.  To  that  document  he  request- 
ed that  members  of  the  House,  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  Virginia  military 
district  in  Ohio,  would  turn  their  attention.* 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner ofthe  General  Land  Office,  here  referred  to  : 

"  The  Virginia  military  district  lies  between  the  Scioto 
and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  is  hounded  on  the  east  and 


These  200,000  acres  of  land  were  the  only  re- 
maining public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  were 
not  yet  surveyed;  and  unless  Shis  bill  was  passed, 
the  land  office  at  Chilicothe  would  be  in  effect 
closed,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
those  interested  in  Virginia  military  land  warrantsi 
in  other  Slates.  In  fact,  the  business  of  this  land 
office  has  been  suspended  since  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary last,  for  want  of  authority  to  continue  the 
entering  and  surveying  of  those  lantls. 

This  authority  had  frequently  been  given  by  acts 
of  Congress  for  limited  periods,  and  the  time  for 
locating  and  surveying  the  lands  of  that  district 
had  been  renewed  and  extended  for  short  periods 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  last  act  of  Congress  thus  extending  the 
time  for  entering  and  surveying  the  lands  in  this 
district  expired  ian  the  1st  day  of  January,  1848; 
but  still  there  were  portions  of  the  land  not  entered 
and  surveyed,  for  which  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  bill  was  necessaiy.  The  passage  of  thisr 
bill  could  work  no  injury  to  anybody.  It  was 
not  for  Ohio  alone  that  he  asked  for  the  extensiort 
of  time  to  locate  these  warrants  named  in  the  bill, 
for  it  would  extend  the  right  to  locate  Virginia 
military  land  wanants  to  those  who  held  them, 
whether  they  resided  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
or  in  any  other  State.  And  surely  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  this  privilege.  The  simple  question? 
for  this  House  now  to  decide  was,  whether  this 
land  office  at  Chilicothe  should  be  closed ,  or  whether 
those  interested  in  land  warrants,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  should  have  the  privi- 


west  by  those  rivers,  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  nnd  on 
the  northwest  hy  a  tine  run  by  Charles  Roberts  in  ISlSfroiiE 
the  source  of  the  Miami  river  to  that  of  the  Scioto.  Tiiis 
district  was  reserved  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  her  deed' 
of  cession  in  17S4,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  bounty 
land  claims  of  Mt  otiicers  and  soldiers  on  the  continentaE 
cslablishment,  and  contains  an  area  of  upwards  of  4,00U,0UO 
of  acres. 

"Besides  this  reservation,  Virginia  had  previously,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  wit,  in  1783,  appropriated  a  large  tract 
of  country  on  the  waters  of  Cumberland,  Green,  and  Ten- 
nessee riversj  in  the  then  district  of  Kentucky,  for  tlie  satis- 
faction ofthe  bounty  lands  promised  her  troops  of  the  Rev- 
olution, which  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  districts; 
the  one  for  her  tine  (m  Contifjental  estabiishment,  and  the- 
other  for  her  Slate  line  troops. 

"Many  locations  were  made  in  these  districts,  Latin  con- 
sequence ofthe  North  Carolina  (now  Tennessee)  State  line 
bearing  iti  upon  these  lands  further  than  was  anticipated^ 
and  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Kentucky,  after  she 
became  an  independent  State,  to  admit  any  further  loca- 
tions in  these  districts,  a  large  number  of  claims  of  bolhi 
classes  remained  unlocated  and  unsatisfied. 

'•In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  many  of  the  locations 
which  have  been  made  were  afterwards  vacated  by  inter- 
ferences with  prior  valid  entries  and  Henderson'sgrant,and 
were  subsequently  withdrawn  from  Kentucky,  and  relocated 
in  the  Ohio  district.  The  good  lands  in  this  (Ohio)  district 
have  been  long  since  exhausted,  and  notAiithslanding  the 
large  appropriations  in  land  scrip,  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  Congress,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
remnant  of  these  claims,  a  large  number  appear  to  be  still 
unprovided  for. 

"  The  first  act  passed  by  Congress  on  the  30th  May,  1830^. 
for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  State 
line  and  navy  of  the  Revolution,  provided  for  a  relinquish- 
ment of  their  claims  to  bounties  in  lauds,  and  for  the  issuing 
of  certificates  of  scrip  in  satisfaction  of  tlicui,  for  cerlaiti 
nominal  suu)S  eqnal  to  the  mininiuin  price  of  the  public 
lands,  for  such  number  of  acres  as  the  claimants  were  etiti- 
tled  to.  These  certificates  of  scrip  were  made  receivable  ii» 
payment  for  any  lands  subject  to  sale  at  "private  entry"  in 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illin'ois  ;  the  timeof  issiiin<» 
them  limited  to  the  1st  January,  ISiS,  and  the  quantity  ot" 
land  thus  to  be  located  restricted  to  260,000  acres. 

"  By  the  seventh  section  ofthe  same  act,  the  like  provis- 
ion was  made  for  the  unsatisfied  warrants  ofthe  Virginia  line 
of  troops  on  continental  estahlislnnent,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  limited  to  .WjOOO  acres,  which  was,  in  addition  to  the 
260,000  acres,  authorized  to  he  located  for  the  benefit  of  her 
State  line  troops  and  navy  hy  the  fifth  section  of  the  act. 
This  amount  of  scrip  having  proved  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
satisfaction  of  these  classes  of  warrants,  another  act  was 
passed  on  the  13lh  July,  1832,  auiliurizingaii  additional  issue 
of  scrip  Cor  300,000  acres,  embracing  as  weU  the  Virginia  line 
of  troops  on  continental  establishment  as  her  State  line  and 
navv,  so  far  as  the  warrants  of  either  remained  unsatisfied. 

"This  last  mentioned  appropriation  being  also  exhausted, 
another  act  was  passed  on  the  2d  Maich,  1833,  providing 
for  the  issue  of  an  additional  amount  of  scrip  for  200,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  same  uses,  with  the  additional  privilege 
that  this  class  of  scrip  should  be  receivable  in  payment  tor 
any  of  the  public  lands  subject  to  private  entry,  without 
restriction  as  to  the  State  or  Territory  iu  which  they  might 
be  situated. 

"  A  large  number  of  these  warrants  being  still  unsatisfied^ 
Congress  anain,  by  the  second  section  of  the  art  of  3d  of 
March,  1835,  making  'appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  ofthe  Government  for  the  year  1835,' au- 
thorized a  further  issue  of  scrip  for  ti50,000  acres  of  land,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  acts 
of  1830, 1832,  and  1833,  witli  the  iirovieion  that  such  eenitt- 
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lege  of  appropriating-   and   settling  this  tract  of 
country  now  unoccupied? 

There  could  be  no  good  reason  iirg-ed  for  not 
granting  a  furtlier  tini«  to  enter  and  survey,  and  to 
settle  this  remaining  part  of  the  Virginia  military 
district.  And  to  meet  the  views  of  his  constitu- 
ents he  had  introduced  a  Ijill  to  extend  the  time, 
as  they  desired,  on  the  17th  day  of  January  last. 
That  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  this 
House  on  the  public  lands,  and  they  unanimously 
reported  back  the  bill  now  before  the  House  on 
the  25lh  day  of  January.  Here,  then,  we  find  this 
bill,  local  in  its  character,  requiring  the  prompt 
Taction  of  Congress,  standing  for  five  months  on 
our  calendar  not  yet  reached  under  the  rules  of  the 
House;  and  unless  the  House  will  now  act  prompt- 
iy  upon  the  subject  it  may  not  be  reached  during 
the  present  session.  Why  should  we  longer  delay 
it.>  I  call  upon  the  House  to  note  the  facts  now  pre- 
sented-, and  to  pass  the  bill  without  further  delay. 
•  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Ohio  had 
made  their  locations  amongst  those  highlands  or 
mountains  west  of  the  Seiota  river  at  an  early  day, 
and  were  justly  considered  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  country.  They  had  settled  along  the  small 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto  river,  where  the  lands  were 
•most  inviting,  under  the  impression  that  as  the 
country  became  populated,  and  other  settlers  came 
in,  that  which  was  not  so  fertile  would  be  occu- 
pied; and  that  thus  they  would  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  well-settled  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try. A  great  deal  of  this  hilly  part  of  Ohio  is  yet 
unsettled  and  unimproved;  and  it  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  those  who  have  there  made  their  homes 


<;ates  of  scrip  should  he  receivalile  in  pnymentfor  any  of  the 
pulilic  lands  sul)ject  to  sale  at  'private  entry.' 

"This  section  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  any  fiwtlier  applications  to  Con- 
gress on  account  of  these  unsatisfied  claims,  provided  '  tliat 
■no  scrip  should  be  issued  under  it  until  tlie  1st  day  of  Sep- 
lenAer,  1835,  .indthatin  the  mean  lime  these  land  warrants 
should  be  received  in  the  General  Land  Office  until  that  day, 
and  that  if  the  amount  thus  filed  should  exceed  in  (]uan- 
■tity  the  650,0OJ  acres  of  land  appropriated  by  the  act,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Oliice  should  apportion 
the  said  amount  of  land  among  the  warrants  which  might 
Ihen  be  on  file  in  his  office, 'ire  full  satisfaction  thereof.' 

"This  is  the  last  law  which  has  been  passed  in  reference 
to  this  class  of  claims.  The  claimants  have,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  file  their  warrants  in  this  office,  from  time  to 
time,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited 
by  the  act,  in  the  hope  or  expectation  that  some  further  pro- 
vision would  yet  be  made  by  Congress  for  their  final  and 
complete  satisfaction  at  some  future  period  in  scrip. 

"The  ntnnber  of  warrants  of  this  description,  issued  by 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virjinia,  and  now  on  file  in  this 
«ffice,  ie'aSO.  These  consist  of  Virginia  Continental  State  line 
and  navy  warrants,  embracing  in  the  whole  249,000  acres. 

"  Whether  further  legislation  on  this  subject  will  comport 
with  justice  to  this  class  of  claimants  or  not,  is  a  question 
proper  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  The  quantity  of  land  in  the  Virginia  military  district  not 
5is  yet  located,  amounts,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  to 
about  900,003  acres ;  the  number  of  patents  issued  fur  lands 
in  said  district,  since  the  month  of  Maich,  184u,  is  lb9,  em- 
bracingai  ,854  acres;  and  the  surveys  on  file  and  not  patented 
amount  to  140  in  number,  embracing  8,053  acres.  These 
lands  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  being  the  refuse  portions  of 
the  4,000,000  acres  originaUi'  reserved  and  appropriated  by 
the  Stale  of  Virginia  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  claims. 

"The  investigation  of  these  Virginia  bounty  land  claims, 
after  the  locations  and  survejs  are  made  and  returned  to  this 
office  for  patents,  generally  leads  to  much  labor  and  perplex- 
ity, as  it  frequently  Ixjcomes  necessary,  in  the  examination 
of  one  of  these  surveys  and  locations,  to  investigate  the  evi- 
<lences  of  title  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  intermediate 
claimants.  The  modes  of  alienation  are  by  decrees  of  court, 
assignments  of  a  guardian  or  administrator,  decretal  orders 
of  court,  by  an  executor,  by  an  agent,  by  devisees,  by  heirs, 
&c.,  all  of  which  assignments  must  be  carefully  examined 
from  the  first  to  the  last  claimant,  and  a  correct  abstract  of 
title  made  out  from  the  whole  of  such  assignments.  And,  if 
any  link  in  the  chain  of  title  happens  to  he  wanting,  or  any 
of  the  title  papers  be  found  to  be  defective,  troublesome  cor- 
respondence and  much  unavoidable  delay  is  generally  the 
consequence. 

"  The  calls  for  exemplified  copies  of  patents  and  other  title 
papers  to  lands  in  this  district  are  frequent  and  on  the  in- 
crease in  consequence  of  the  litigation  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  conflicting  surveys.  Had  this  district  been  laid  off 
originally  into  townships,  sections,  &c.,  as  the  other  two 
military  districts  were,  much  if  not  all  of  this  mischief  would 
have  been  prevented.  But  as  it  was,  each  holder  of  a  war- 
rant had  his  survey  made  according  to  his  own  direction, 
without  regard  to  form,  so  as  to  embrace  the  best  lands,  and 
frequently  in  conflict  with  older  surveys,  without  being  at 
tlie  time  aware  of  their  existence. 

"  The  difficulties  became  still  more  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing, on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Virginia  bounty  land 
system,  upon  which  these  claijns  are  founded,  which  must 
be  adhered  to,  together  with  the  peculiar  usages  and  prac- 
tices established  under  them  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  whether  they  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  or  not;  for  '  a  long  course  of  adjudication  has  fixed 
these  principles,  and  they  are  considered  as  the  settled  rules 
by  which  these  titles  are  to  be  goverued.'" 


and  improved  their  farms  to  deny  them  and  others 
the  right  to  enter  and  occupy  such  of  thpse  lands 
as  the  improving  state  of  that  part  of  the  country 
might  make  it  necessary  they  should  enjoy.  He 
was  aware  that  his  worthy  and  honorable  friend 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Goggin,]  who  on  a  former 
occasion  opposed  the  passage  of  this  bill,  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  seek- 
ing full  satisfaction  for  all  the  Virginia  land  war- 
rants yet  outstandini^,  by  giving  their  owners  the 
right  to  appropriate  for  their  satisfaction  any  of 
the  public  lands  now  subject  to  private  entry;  and 
that  he  now  wished  to  incorporate  an  amendment 
with  a  similar  provision  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. But,  from  the  course  of  the  debate 
when  this  subject  was  befoi-e  the  House  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  was  very  manifest  that  if  that 
amendment  was  now  persisted  in,  it  would  prolong 
this  debate  for  days,  and  might  end  in  a  defeat  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House.  And  fortius  rea- 
son, however  willing  he  (Mr.  T.)  might  be  to  aid 
in  the  object  of  his  friend  from  Virginia  at  the 
proper  time,  he  could  not  consent  to  endanger  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House  by  agree- 
ing to  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  was  unwilling  to  consume  the 
time  of  the  House  further  than  was  necessary  to 
explain  fully  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  occupying  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House — never,  he  trusted,  unnecessarily  and 
improperly;  and  in  fact  he  was  opposed'  to  long 
speeches  anywhere.  He  hated  long  speeches;  they 
were  amongst  the  great  evils  of  the  day;  they  were, 
in  fact,  a  curse  to  the  country,  whether  in  our  halls 
of  legislation,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  or  amongst 
the  popular  assemblages  of  tlie  people.  At  this 
late  period  of  the  session  of  Congress,  with  its  cal- 
endar crowded  with  business,  with  hundreds  of 
good  men  seeking  their  just  rights  before  Congress, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  public  business  yet  not  acted 
upon,  they  had  better  act  than  to  consume  their 
time  by  long  speeches.  He,  therefore,  without  ex- 
hibiting a  want  of  courtesy  to  anyone,  but  simply 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  action  of  the  House 
upon  the  bill  under  consideration,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question;  which  was  seconded,  and,  under 
the  operation  thereof,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  T.  on  the  3d  May  last  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and, 
being  engrossed,  was  read  a  third  tiine  and  passed. 


THE  VETO  POWER  AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  JOHNSON, 

OF    TENNESSEE, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

August  2,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1849 — 

Mr.  JOHNSON  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  for  some  days  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  possession  of  the  'floor  when  the 
House  has  been  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  having  at  length  succeed- 
ed, 1  may  not  confine  myself  to  the  pending  ques- 
tion, but  diverge  to  others  of  a  more  genei-al  char- 
acter, as  other  gentlemen  have  done  who  have 
preceded  me  in  debate.  I  make  the  admission 
frankly  that  I  shall  introduce  some  general  topics 
of  discussion  in  the  course  of  my  ai-gument,  if  any- 
thing that  I  shall  say  may  be  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  an  argument.  However,  as  an  hour 
is  but  a  very  limited  time  in  which  to  speak  on 
such  varied  and  important  questions  as  present 
themselves  to  my  mind,  I  shall  directly  address 
myself  to  those  questions,  and  if  I  cannot  embody 
all  my  views,  I  may  be  able  to  present  the  outline, 
the  bones,  the  general  contour  of  those  subjects, 
and  leave  to  those  who  may  feel  sufficient  interest 
in  them  to  listen  to  my  remai-ks  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line and  clothe  the  bones  with  suitable  muscles  and 
flesh. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  I  may  say 
weeks,  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  discussion 
have  been  two-fold.  The  first  was  the  veto  pow- 
er; and  the  next  was  the  origin,  progress,  and 
consequences  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  To  these 
two  questions,  then,  I  shall  now  principally  con- 
fine myself.     And,  first,  in  relation  to  the  veto 


pov/er.  I  confess  I  feel  great  diffidence  in  ap- 
proaching a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  for  at 
one  period  of  my  life  I  entertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  myself.  But, 
from  the  best  investigation,  I  have  become  thor- 
ou^^hly  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  crea- 
tion and  establishment  of  this  power  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  veto  power,  and  tracing 
it  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  I  may  be 
charged  with  something  of  ultraism;  for  upon  a 
more  thorough  examination,  I  find  it  to  be  of 
plebeian  origin.  Where  did  the  veto  power  origi- 
nate? It  was  established  to  enable  the  people  to 
resist  and  repel  encroachments  on  their  rights. 
The  veto  power  had  its  oris;in  in  old  R.ome  3,507 
A.  M.;  and  before  Christ  497;  and  from  the  build- 
iiigof  the  city  of  Rome  255;  which  would  make, 
since  its  origin,  2,345  years.  These  dates  will 
show  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  been  submit- 
ting to  gradual  encroachments  255  years,  until  fur- 
ther submission  was  insupportable.  At  this  period 
of  time,  the  levies  and  laws  of  the  Roman  Senate 
were  so  enormous  and  oppressive  that  the  people 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  some  means  to  resist 
their  further  encroachment.  The  people  en  masse 
retired  to  a  mountain  three  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  since  called  Monsacer,  and  were  there  ad- 
dressed by  Junius  Lucius  and  Sicinius  Bellerus 
with  masculine  eloquence,  which  is  always  the 
child  of  nature,  which  induced  the  people  to  com- 
pel the  Roman  Senate  to  yield  the  power  to  them 
to  establish  five  tribunes  from  among  themselves, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  were  increased  to  ten, 
who  should  be  clothed  with  the  veto  power.  These 
tribunes  were  placed  at  the  Senate  door,  and  all 
laws  passed  by  the  Roman  Senate  were  presented 
to  them  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  If  they 
approved  a  law,  it  was  signed  with  the  letter  T; 
but  if  not  approved,  they  used  the  word  veto,  which 
signifies  "I  forbid."  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
veto  power;  and  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  by 
tribunes  or  officers  immediately  responsible  to  the 
people  for  their  election  or  appointment,  the  end 
that  the  people  designed  was  successfully  accom- 
plished— that  is,  resistance  to  encroachments  on 
their  rights.  And  so  long  as  this  power  was  pre- 
served in  its  original  purity  and  simplicity,  it  was 
exercised  to  the  advancement  of  the  people's  rights 
and  interests. 

Augustus,  70fi  years  from  the  building  of  th« 
city  of  Rome,  or  451  years  after  the. establishment 
of  the  veto  power  by  the  people,  so  managed  as 
to  have  the  power  in  practice  conferred  upon  hini- 
self;  and  here  is  the  first  union  of  the  veto  power 
and  royalty.  The  tribunes  were  still  elected,  and 
existed  nominally,  but  in  fact  they  exercised  no 
tribunitian  power.  The  tribunes,  in  fact,  continued 
to  exist  until  the  reign  of  Conslantine,  which  was 
933  years  from  the  building  of  the  city,  or  678 
years  from  the  creation  of  the  veto,  when  the  office 
of  tribune  was  completely  merged  in  royalty,  and 
abolished. 

V/e  may  now  pass  on  from  this  period  of  time 
to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  modern  Eu- 
rope; and,  from  the  days  of  Augustus,  we  will  see 
that  the  pxercise  of  this  power  has  [lassed  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  line:  that  is,  from  the  people  to 
the  Crown.  In  England,  by  a  resolution  of  Par- 
liament, this  power  was  confen-ed  upon  the  Kino;, 
and  has  not  been  e.xercised  by  him  since  1693, 
which  makes  one  hundred  and  fifty-.«ix  years; 
and  from  this  an  ai-gument  is  drawn  to  prove  that 
even  the  King  of  England  is  afraid  to  exercise  the 
veto  power,  and  therefore  it  is  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  exercised  in  a  democracy  or  a  re- 
public. The  King  of  England  is  not  immediately 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  or  responsible  to  them  for  the  position  he 
holds.  He  ascends  the  throne  in  the  course  of 
hereditary  succession;  and,  when  the  power  is 
exercised  by  him,  in  most  instances  it  is  to  resist 
popular  will,  instead  of  cai-rying  it  out;  hence  the 
great  fear  of  exercising  the  veto  power  in  England, 
lest  the  popular  will  should  become  so  strong  that 
it  will  overturn  the  throne,  and  consequently  he 
resorts  to  the  liberal  bestowment  of  immense  pa- 
tronat^e  at  his  disposal  to  defeat  those  measures  on 
their  passage  which  would  require  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  as  necessary  to  protect  the  other 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The  Constituent  As- 
sembfy  of  France  conferred  the  veto  power  on  the 
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King  in   1789;  but  the  very  first  exercise  of  it 
proved  his  ruin;  it  was  in  opposition  to  popular 
will,  and  in  protection  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.     The  same  power  was  also  vested  with 
the  King  of  Norway,  and  in  this  instance  it  was 
exercised   twice  to  sustain   the  family  upon  the 
throne,  until  at  last  popular  will  became  so  strong 
that  it  resulted  in  his  overthrow.     I  might  go  into 
detail,  or  more  at  length,  in  the  cases  enumerated, 
and  even  refer  to  others,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
I  will  now  pass  to  a  period  of  time  when  this 
power  returns  to  ns  original  source — the  people. 
The  patriots  and  sages  of  the  Revolution,  after 
effecting  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  who 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  veto  power,  as  it 
existed  in  the  colonies  and  in  Great  Britain,  were 
called   upon   to  form  a  constitution,  and   in   that 
Constitution  we  find  the  veto  power  estaolished 
and  to  be  exercised  by  the  people.     This  Consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  the  States;  and,  after  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  consideration  by  them,  it  was 
adopted.      On    the   4th   of  iVIarch,   1789,   George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  delegate 
to,  and  President  of,  the  Convention  that  made  the 
Constitution,  was  inaugurated    President   of  the 
United  States,  and,  for  the  first  time  under  the 
Constitution,  the  veto  power  was  exercised — or, 
according  to  our  opponents  of  this  day,  the  "one- 
man"  or  "despotic  power;"  and  that,  too,  upon 
the  ground  of  convenience  and  economy,  and  the 
second  time  upon  constitutional  grounds.     And, 
in  this  connection,  although  Mr.  jfe/lerson  never 
exercised  the  power  while  President  himself,  we 
can  adduce  proof  which  shows  that  he  approved 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  power  into  our  Consti- 
tution, and  its  exercise  afterwards.     In  his  letter, 
written  when  he  was  in   Paris,  to  Mr.  Madison, 
dated  December  20,  1787,  he  takes  decided  ground 
in  favor  of  the  veto.      In  his   opinion,  as  writ- 
ten out  whilst -Secretary  of' Slate  under  General 
Washington's   administration,    he    urged    its  ex- 
ercise, upon  the  ground  that  its  omission  might 
be  construed  into  a  non-user  or  an   olficial  neg- 
ligence.    We   find,   then,   that   these   two   men, 
whose  patriotism  and  purity  of  purpose  no  mortal 
man  can  doubt,  were  in  favor  of  the  veto  power 
as  established  in  the  Constitution.     James  Madi- 
son, the  third  Republican  President,  and,  as  he  js 
called  by  some,  "  the  great  Apostle  of  Liberty," 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  great  chart  of  American   liberty,  and  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States, and  that,  too, 
while  all  was  fresh  and  green  on  his  memory  of 
the  oppressions  and  outrages  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the   British   Government,  under  every 
pretence  whatever,  during  his  eight  years'  admin- 
istration, exercised  this  power  six  times.     Next 
we  come  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  during  his  adminis- 
tration, it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  called 
"  the  era  of  good-will  and  conciliation  of  all  par- 
ties;" who,  it  may  be  said,  came  into  poweralmost 
without  opposition,  and  under  whose  administra- 
tion parties  were  almost  merged — a  man  that  no 
one  will  charge  with  possessing  the  first  element 
of  the  tyrant  or  the  despot,  and  of  whom  it  might 
be  said   that  he  was  the  war-hating  and  peace- 
loving  man.     He  ventured  to  exercise  this  power 
once.     We  then  pass  over  Mr.  J.  Q,.  Adams's 
administration,  to  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and, 
notwithstanding  he  has  been  denounced  as  arbi- 
trary and   tyrannical;  that  his  will  was  iron,  and 
his  nerves  were  steel;  even  he,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  always  exercised  it  in  defence  of  the 
people's  interests,  and  in  resisting  encroachments 
on   their  rights.     By  this   man  it  was  exercised 
nine  times, and  the  people  said,  "  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant."     We  will  pass  by  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  that  of  John 
Tyler,  called  by  some,  but  not  by  me,  in  derision, 
"  the  Accidency  President,"  who  exercised  this 
power  four  liines,  and  under  his  administration  is 
the  only  instance  In  which  a  law  was  passed  over 
a  veto,  by  two-thirds  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, since  the  origin  of  the  Government,  and  that 
an  unimportant  law.    Next  comes  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, and  since  he  came  into  power  it  has 
been  exercised  three  times.     Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  from   the  origin   of  the  Government  to  the 
present  time,  this  power  has  been  exercised  twen- 
ty-five times.     The  whole  number  of  laws  passed 
from  the  organization  of  the  Government  and  ap- 
proved  is  about  seven   thousand,  which  would 


make  one  veto  to  every  280,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion; and  I  think  I  may  appeal  with  confidence  to 
all  those  who  are  conversant  with  legislation  here, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  country  if  five  thousand  out  of  the 
seven  thousand  had  been  vetoed.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  giving  the  origin  and  exercise  of 
the  veto  power,  to  prove,  that  whenever  it  has 
been  /exercised  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
will,  by  a  tribune  or  President,  or  by  any  other 
name  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  call  him, 
so  that  he  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  operates  well.  And  to  show,  further,  that 
whenever  this  potver  is  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  men  entertaining  certain  principles, 
without  any  regard  to  their  party  name,  make  war 
upon  this  power  when  at  this  end  of  the  line;  but 
whenever  it  is  transferred  to  the  other  end,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons,  they 
become  its  defenders  and  advocates.  Antl  this 
brings  me  up  directly  to  one  of  the  issues  between 
the  parties  in  this  Government.  By  an  examin- 
ation of  the  Constitution,  we  find  the  veto  power 
lodged  in  another  department  of  the  Government 
as  well  as  with  the  Executive;  and  that  department 
is  irresponsible  to  the  people.  1  mean  that  the  Ju- 
diciary, who  are  appointed  to  office  during  life,  or 
tantamount  thereto — during  good  behavior — exer- 
cise the  veto  power  absolutely.  They  are  men, 
and  sulyect  to  all  the  prejudices  and  influences  of 
other  men,  and,  according  to  their  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  they  can  veto  every  act  of  Con- 
gress, after  its  approval  by  the  President,  and  that 
veto  is  final.  But  against  the  exercise  of  this 
povi'er  by  this  department  of  the  Government  the 
Federal  party  make  no  complaint;  but  think  it  a 
perfectly  safe  place  for  the  lodgment  of  the  power, 
as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people;  which  will 
at  once  show  to  every  reflecting  and  intelligent 
mind,  the  sincerity  of  the  Opposition  in  making 
war  on  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  when  ex- 
ercised by  that  department  of  Government  imme- 
diately responsible  to  the  people. 

Fn  this  connection  I  will  enumerate  the  times 
that  this  veto  power  has  been  exercised  since  the 
establishment  of  this  Government; 

By  Gportre  Washington 2 

.lames  Madison '..  ..6 

James  Monroe 1 

Andri'W  Jackson 9 

John  Tyler 4 

James  K.  Polk 3 

Total  number  of  vetoes ...25 

The  whole  number  of  acts  passed  and  approved 
since  the  origin  of  the  Government  is  about  7,000, 
which  will  make  280  acts  to  one  veto. 
-  I  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  though  pressed  for  time, 
dismiss  the  subject  without  noticing  the  figure  or 
simile  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  of  the  snag-boat.  In  this  illustration  he 
represents  the  Constitution  as  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  veto  power  as  a  "snag,"  and  he  comes  for- 
ward making  great  preparation  with  his  snag-boat, 
throwing  out  his  grappling-irons,  raising  the  steam, 
the  wheels  revolving,  determined  to  extract  this 
principle,  the  veto,  from  the  Constitution.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  before  said,  that 
where  the  people,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  can 
exert  their  power  through  the  Constitution  by  an 
officer  chosen  by  themselves,  the  snag-boat  of  Fed- 
eral power  is  brought  forward  to  tear  it  out  by  the 
roots.  But  I  do  not  look  upon  the  veto  power  as 
a  "  snag"  on  the  Mississippi  to  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation to  our  commerce,  but  as  a  breakwat&r,  to 
use  the  figure,  placed  on  the  people's  sea  or  consti- 
tution to  arrest  the  mighty  current,  heavily  setting 
in,  of  Federal  power,  or  to  break  the  dashing  waves 
of  encroachments  upon  their  liberties  and  their 
interests.  The  veto,  as  exercised  by  the  Executive, 
is  conservative,  and  enables  the  people,  through 
their  tribunitian  officer,  the  President,  to  arrest  or 
suspend  for  the  time  being  unconstitutional,  hasty, 
and  improvident  legislation,  until  the  people,  the 
sovereigns  in  this  country,  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  of  its  propriety.  But  the  mem- 
ber from  Ohio  seems  determined  to  tear  it  out  of 
that  portion  of  the  Constitution  where  the  people 
can  be  heard  and  felt.  But  in  that  other  depart- 
ment of  Government  where  they  have  no  voice, 
they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  its  absolute  exer- 
cise, unless  they  resort  to  a  revolution  or  to  an 


amendment  of  the  Constitution.  For  myself,  I 
will  take  the  instrument  as  it  is  handed  down,  by 
Washington  and  his  compeers;  and  if  it  is  tyranny 
to  exercise  this  power  as  it  has  been,  and  approved 
of,  by  every  republican  President  from  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  down  to  the  present  time,  not 
even  excepting  General  Harriaon^who  wasbrought 
into  power  by  the  Whigs  out  of  that  chaotic  state 
of  things  which  existed  in  1840,  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  it,  and  await  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
people  on  the  subject.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
could  succeed  with  his  Federal  snag-boat  in  extract- 
ing the  people's  power, the  veto,  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  hannony  of  our  beautiful  though  complex 
form  of  Government  would  be  lost,  the  eqai!ibriurr» 
would  be  gone,  and  some  two  of  the  departments 
would  absorb  the  other,  or  become  liquids,  and 
result  in  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  one 
department.  Time  will  not  permit,  if  I  were  dis- 
posed and  capable,  of  going  into  an  analysis  of  the 
powers  of  this  government.  I  have  not  the  time 
to  take  it  down  and  examine  each  element,  and 
then  set  it  up  again  and  view  it  in  its  complicated 
form.  I  must  content  myself  with  what  I  have 
hastily  and  crudely  said,  and  pass  on  to  the  next 
proposition  I  propose  to  discuss. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  my  second  propo- 
sition— that  is.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  way 
with  Mexico.'  And  in  this  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
onerate the  Democratic  party  from  their  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  responsibility.  I  intend  to  discuss 
this  question  upon  the  premises  laid  down  by  the 
opposition  to  the  war.  It  has  been  assumed  by 
them  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  ihi.s  Unior» 
was  the  cause  of  the  war;  and  I  wish  to  be  further 
and  distinctly  understood,  thai  I  do  not  admit, in  this 
connection,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  or  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  justifiable  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico; 
but  I  intend  to  proceed  upon  the  premises  before 
alluded  to,  as  assumed  by  the  Opposition.  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Van  Dyke,]  page  2r 

"The  first  cause  of  tlie  war,  beyond  all  dispute,  was  the 
anne,xation  of  Texas.  But  for  this,  we  certainfy  shoufcl 
have  had  no  war;  and  this  act,  it  is  equally  certain,  was 
done  by  iis.  We,  then,  were  guilty  of  the  first  offensive  act 
towards  Mexico,  fVoni  which  atl  the  others,  in  this  horrid 
traijedy  of  bloodshed,  death,  and  desolation,  have  naturally 
and  regularly  flowed." 

I  will  also  read  ar>  extract  from  a  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Colla.mer,]  made 
on  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  C.  continued  to  areue,  that  in  the  event  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  the  United  Stales  would  he  responsible 
for  her  debts;  anl  that  there  would  be  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  Ihein  hut  by  repudiation.  The  next  point  on  which 
he  touched  was,  that  the  measure  would  involve  war.  He 
argued  that  Texas  was  a  revolted  colony  of  Mexico,  and 
that  the  latter  possessed  the  right,  of  which  she  could  not 
be  divested,  of  reconquering  thefonner;  thatawar  between 
the  two  countries  did  exist,  even  if  it  was  not  an  active 
war;  and  that  the  United  Slates,  by  taking  Texas,  would 
become  a  party  to  it." 

I  might  go  on  adding  proof  after  proof  of  the 
same  kind,  that  this  was  the  position  assumed  by 
the  Opposition,  but  presume  it  is  unnecessary,  for 
there  is  not  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
who  will  deny  that  this  was  the  jwsition  assumed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  party;  and  as  I  have  now 
stated  my  premises,  and  they  are  not  controverted 
by  any  one,  I  will  proceed  to  show  how  annexa- 
tion was  brought  about.  But  I  wish  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  Opposition  distinctly  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  taken.  The  important  polit- 
ical era  of  1840  will  be  remembered  by  all,  when 
the  fountains  of  the  political  deep  seemed  to  be 
broken  up,  when  reason  seemed  to  totter  and  reel 
from  her  empire — that  daik  ,and  gloomy  period 
when  many  of  the  States  wandered  from  their  re- 
publican fold — when  the  Egyptian  mantle  of  dark- 
ness was  hung  out — when  their  public  gatherings 
constituted  nothing  more  than  drunken  orgies — 
when  log-cabins,  hard  cider,  and  coons  were  the 
emblems  of  their  principles,  and  bacchanalian  song 
singing  was  the  argument  presented  to  sustain 
them.  The  result  of  this  medley  of  things  was  the 
election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency, 
and  John  Tyler  to  the  Vice  Presidency.  It  was 
a  Whig  triumph;  and  their  great  leader  had  riot 
more  than  scarcely  gone  through  the  ceremonies 
of  inauguration,  or  coronation  more  properly 
called,  and  he  conducted  to  the  summit  of  all  his 
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ambition,  before,  like  a  star,  he  was  struck  from 
hia  sphere  to  the  level  of  the  tomb.  This  was  the 
act  of  an  inscrutable  Providence;  and  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  John  Tyler  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency.  During  this  administration,  the 
negotiation  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  com- 
menced— a  treaty  was  concluded  pro\ading  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
rejected.  After  the  rejection  of  this  treaty,  the 
election  for  Mr.  Tyler's  successor  came  on.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  it  was 
thought  and  believed  that  the  decision  made  by  the 
people  in  that  election  was  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  the  second 
session  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress  commenced, 
and  during  that  session  Congress  passed  the  an- 
nexation resolutions.  But  now  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  go  into  detail,  and  ascertain  where  respon- 
sibility rests.  Tt  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Tyler  was  a  Whig  President;  that  all  this  origi- 
nated during  his  administration;  and  that,  from 
first  to  last,  there  were  eleven  different  propositions 
offered,  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
One  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll;]  one  by  Mr.  Weller, 
of  Ohio;  another  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  and 
others  by  Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Tibtiatts, 
of  Kentucky;  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Drom- 
goole,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Burke,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Mr.  Preston  King,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son. These  were  all  Democratic  propositions. 
They  were  taken  up  in  their  order,  and  succes- 
sively voted  down,  defeating  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
of  the  Democratic  party.  None  of  these  propo- 
eitipns  would  do  for  the  Whig  party.  '  The  Dem- 
ocrats stood  with  their  arms  folded,  knowing  not 
what  to  do.  Mr.  Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  a 
Whig,  at  this  particular  crisis,  brought  up  his 
proposition  for  annexation,  determined  to  have  the* 
honor  to  himself  and  his  party  of  accomplishing 
this  great  measure.  This  resolution  was  called 
up,  and  the  Democrats  were  determined,  if  they 
could  not  pass  a  Democratic  resolution,  that  they 
would  take  a  Whig  resolution.  They  united  with 
the  Whigs  upon  the  Whig  resolution,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  its  passage.  Here',  though  I  wish  to 
press  the  inquiry  as  to  whose  proposition  this 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  at  one  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  annexation  was  defeated,  and 
that,  without  this  Whig  proposition,  it  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  It  will  be  remembered, 
too,  that  after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  it 
was  claimed  by  the  Whigs  as  a  Whig  ineasure, 
and  that  without  them  it  could  not  have  been 
effected.  But  to  place  this  point  beyond  quibble 
or  doubt,  I  will  introduce  some  proof  that  is  most 
conclusive.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Milton  Brown,  the  introducer  of 
the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred, as  follows: 
"  Washington,  February  14, 1845. 
"The  resolution  introduced  by  me,  to  which  you  alluded 
in  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  30tl)  ultimo,  for  the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union,  passed  the  House  by  a  mainrity  of 
twenty-two,  and  is  now  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 
It  is,  in  my  judgment,  free  from  the  objections  urged  so  con- 
clusively by  the  Whigs  ofTennessee  in  the  late  Presidential 
canvass,  against  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Tyler's  treaty.  It  prac- 
tically reaffirms  all  we  then  said.  It  yields  none  of  the 
ground  tiien  taken,  and  compromises  no  principle  then  con- 
tended for.  It  rests  on  its  own  strength  as  an  original  Whig 
proposition,  demanding,  and  in  the  end  receiving,  a  reluct- 
ant support  from  its  '  Democratic'  rivals.  That  this  is  so,  a 
few  facts  will  prove." 

"The  proposition  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  which 
passed  the  House,  was  presented  as  the  result  of  the  most 
mature  reflection  of  the  Whii's  who  voted  for  it,  uniting  in 
consultation  with  Colonel  Foster,  who  introduced  the  same 
proposition  into  the  Senate.  We  all  agreed  that  events  had 
transpired  rendering  the  consent  of  Mexico  wholly  immate- 
rial ;  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  no  stipulation 
or  plighted  faith  stood  in  the  way." 

Can  anything  be  more  conclusive,  from  the  his- 
tory and  facts  connected  with  this  resolution,  than 
that  it  is  of  Whig  origin  and  Whig  consummation? 
I  have  then  succeeded,  I  think,  in  establishing  as 
clearly  as  the  sun  at  noonday  when  there  is  not  a 
cloud  to  obscure  his  disc,  that  this  is  a  Whig  res- 
olution, and  without  this  Whig  resolution  Texas 
could  notand  would  not  have  been  annexed.  Then 
if  this  is  a  Whig  resolution,  and  their  assumption 
be  true  that  annexation  is  the  cause  of  the  war, 
they  are  responsible  for  the  annexation,  and  be- 
ing responsible  for  annexation,  they  must  be  re- 


sponsible for  all  the  results  that  flow  from  annexa- 
tion. If  the  war,  the  expenditure  of  money,  the 
shedding  of  blood,  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  the 
making  of  widows  and  orphans  have  been  results 
from  this  war,  the  Whigs  are  responsible  for  it. 

I  have  now  shown  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  great  primary  cause.  I  will  now  show  that 
they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  intermediate 
cause,  as  assumed  by  some.  General  Taylor, 
their  recently  selected  leader,  was  stationed  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  state 
here  that  it  was  not  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  that  Mexico  commenced  the 
war  for.  It  was  the  whole  of  Texas  up  to  the 
Sabine,  and  so  asserted  by  Almonte,  their  minister, 
in  his  protest  of  the  6th  of  March,  1846;  also  by 
their  minister  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Slidell,  and  this 
argument  as  to  disputed  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  which  has  been  set 
up  in  this  country,  is  one  she  has  never  conde- 
scended to  make  herself.  General  Taylor,  it  will 
be  remembered,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, on  the  4th  of  October,  1845,  advising  the 
movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
is  asserted  to  be  the  immediateorintermediate  cause 
of  the  war.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  he  was 
permitted  by  the  War  Department  to  carry  out  his 
recommendation.  From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that 
they  are  responsible  from  the  cause  to  the  effect 
of  this  whole  war.  I  know  it  is  contended  by 
some  that  General  Taylor  was  instructed  to  march 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  bound  to  obey  orders; 
but  of  this  I  will  say  more  hereafter.  I  will  repeat, 
as  one  of  my  colleagues  [Mr.  Cocke]  has  made  a 
speech  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  dealt  in 
pathos  in  an  appeal  to  the  bereft  widow  and  father- 
less child,  that  if  these  have  been  consequences 
from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  and  his  party 
are  responsible  for  the  one  hundred  and  five  mil- 
lions of  expenditure  estimated  by  himself,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  lives  which  have  been  lost,  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  that  seemed  to  share  so  large- 
ly in  his  sympathies. 

My  colleague  really  presents  himself  in  a  very 
singular  attitude  before  the  country.  Whilst  sym- 
pathizing over  the  widows  and  orphans  that  this 
war  has  made,  and  making  an  appeal  to  them  and 
their  relations  to  sustain  him  and  his  party  in  their 
opposition  or  -denunciation  of  the  war,  he  admin- 
isters to  them  a  strange  kind  of  consolation.  He 
goes  to  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  enumerating 
their  afflictions,  magnifying  their  wrongs;  and  what 
is  the  soothing  consolation  he  gives  them.'  "  I 
come  to  tell  you,  as  a  widow  and  mother,  that 
your  husband  perished  in  an  unjust,  an  unholy, 
an  unconstitutional,  and  an  unnecessary  war." 
He  then  turns  to  some  sister,  and,  after  mingling 
his  tears  with  hers,  will  say,  "  Your  brother  fell  a 
victim  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  '  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally'  began,  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  a  designing  President.  Yes,  he  expired 
upon  the  battle-field,  with  his  hands  red  in  inno- 
cent Mexican  blood,  and  in  that  condition  is  to  be 
ushered  before  the  dread  bar  of  an  angry  God."  Is 
this  the  consolation  to  take  to  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  the  sister.'  I  feel  well  assured  that  they  will 
not  thank  him  for  such  comfort  as  this.  My  col- 
leagues have  said,  while  acting  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  an  oath,  that  this  war  was  commenced 
"  6j/  the  act  of  Mexico.  ^^  They  have  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  acting  under  the  same  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities, that  it  was  "  unnecessarily  anduncon- 
slitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  My  object  is  to  state  facts,  and  not  to  im- 
pugn motives.  It  is  for  them  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  they  are  involved,  and  not  me. 
This  position  is  attempted  sometimes  to  be  ex- 
plained away  by  saying  that  they  were  compelled 
to  vote  for  it  after  it  was  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
or  lose  the  measure,  and  thereby  fail  to  furnish 
the  President  with  the  means,  money,  and  men  to 
prosecute  the  war.  But  this  will  fail  them;  for, 
if  the  first  section  of  the  bill  had  been  voted  dowji, 
which  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  even  if  it  had  not  provided,  it  was  suspeptible 
of  amendment,  and  my  colleagues  cannot  exon- 
erate themselves  from  the  difficulty  by  putting  this 
in  as  a  plea.  I  will  here  refer  to  an  extract  from 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  It  was  as 
follows: 
"Thus  the  war  commenced,  and  the  President,  after 


having  produced  it,  appealed  to  Congress.  A  hill  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  •fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  in  order  to 
commit  all  who  should  vote  for  it,  a  preamble  was  inserted 
falsely  attributing  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  act 
of  Mexico.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  those 
who,  after  struggling  to  divest  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error, 
found  themselves  constrained  to  vote  lor  it.  tint  I  must  say 
that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  ever  tempted  or 
provoked  me  to  vote  for  a  bill  with  a  palpable  falsehood 
stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth,  as  I  do,  I  never, 
never  could  have  voted  for  that  bill." 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Clay,  their  great  leader, 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  bill  containing  "  a 
palpable  falsehood  stamped  on  its  face."  My  col- 
leagues wish  to  relieve  their  contradictory  position 
by  stating  that  General  Taylor  and  his  army  were 
in  the  most  imnninent  danger,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  the  bill,  which  was  considered 
indispensable  for  his  safety.  But,  when  we  ex- 
amine this  stateinent  correctly,  it  even  fails  them. 
The  battles  fought  by  General  Taylor  were  on  the 
8th  and  9th  days  of  May;  the  votes  given  were  on 
the  11th,  some  three  or  four  days  after  the  battles 
were  fought,  not  a  member  in  Congress  doubting 
or  believing,  so  far  as  this  issue  is  concerned,  that 
it  was  settled  and  over  before  the  news  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  Washington.  Hence  the  futil- 
ity and  absurdity  of  talking  about  a  bill  to  relieve 
General  Taylor  some  three  or  four  days  after  he 
must  have  been  successful,  or  he  and  his  army  cut 
off. 

As  my  time  is  not  quite  out,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  on  the  justice  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
denounced  by  the  Opposition  ao  unjust,  unholy, 
and  damnable.  Yet  we  find  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  thus  denounce  the  war,  voting  men  and 
money  for  its  prosecution.  Here  by  their  votes 
we  give  the  means  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  by 
their  speeches  denounce  it  and  throw  their  whole 
moral  influence  against  it.  While  they  were  voting 
our  men  ammunition,  provisions,  money,  and 
clothing,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  country, 
they  were  animating  the  hearts  of  the  Mexicans 
and  strengthening  their  nerves  by  their  speeches 
to  resist  unto  death  the  advance  of  our  troops, 
inspiring  them  with  hope  that  ere  long  the  peace 
party  in  this  country  could  succeed,  and  that  Mex- 
ico could  get  a  treaty  upon  such  terms  as  she 
desired;  and  the  elections  that  have  recently  taken 
place  giving  the  Whigs  a  majority  in  this  House, 
have  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  Mexican 
party  had  succeeded  in  this  country.  If  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  them  was  correct,  that  the  war 
was  unjust,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  become 
right  by  persisting  in  wrong.  If  the  war  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be  repaired 
by  widening  the  breach.  If  it  is  damnable,  it 
never  can  be  made  honorable.  If  it  is  unholy,  it 
can  never  be  made  righteous.  There  is  but  one 
true  position  to  take  upon  this  question  in  sound 
morals.  If  the  nation  is  wrong,  and  has  inflicted 
injury  upon  Mexico,  as  an  honorable  people  and 
a  Christian  nation,  we  wer^^bound  to  withdraw  our 
troops,  and  indemnify  Mexico  for  all  the  injury 
we  have  done.  If  this  war  is  such  a  one  as  rep- 
resented and  denounced  to  be,  what  an  awful  end 
for  our  oflicers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in 
such  a  contest!  He  that  has  the  proper  standard 
of  msralssetupin  his  mind  must  be  horror-struck 
at  the  very  contemplation.  To  think  of  men  going 
from  time  to  eternity  as  a  mere  miserable  set  of 
pirates,  what  an  awful  reflection  this  must  be  in 
the  hour  of  death!  To  die,  though,  as  Captain 
Taggart,  of  Indiana,  did,  upon  the  plains  of  Buena 
Vista,  is  inspiring  to  the  patriot  and  the  Christian. 
In  that  bloody  and  fearful  conflict,  after  being 
stricken  down,  weltering  in  his  blood,  beneath  the 
gory  crimson  spear,  when  in  the  very  last  throes 
of  death,  he  ri-ses  upon  his  side  and  unbuckles  his 
sword  that  he  had  so  gallantly  wielded  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  country's  rights,  handed  it  to  his 
companion,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
stars  and  stripes,  the  dying  words  upon  his  lips 
were,  "Take  this.  I  can  use  it  no  longer.  Press 
on  !  Our  cause  is  just,  and  victory  ere  long  will 
perch  upon  our  coiintry's  standard."  And  then 
he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  What  a  striking  con- 
trast this,  and  in  what  a  short  time  were  his  pre- 
dictions fulfilled.  .    J     ,         ,  . 

Conviction  forces  itself  on  my  mind  that  this 
war  was  just,  or  it  could  never  have  been  crowned 
with  such  unparalleled  success.  Our  country  must 
have  been  in  the  right,  or  the  God  of  Battles  would 
sometimes  have  been  against  us.     Mexico  must 
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be  in  the  wrong;  she  is  a  doomed  nation.  The 
right  red  arm  of  an  angry  God  has  been  suspended 
over  her,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  rod  of  her  retribution. 

In  the  present  position,  what  aspect  does  the 
Whig  party  present  to  the  American  people,  as 
Avell  as  the  surrounding  nations?  Denouncing  a 
war  as  unjust  and  damnable,  and  now  in  this  con- 
test they  have  selected  a  man  for  their  leader  who 
has  been  instrumental  and  successful  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  unjust  and  damnable  war — as  a 
leader  or  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who 
has  no  claim  for  that  station  save  his  success  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  unhohj  and  unjust  tear. 
But  I  am  met  and  told  by  some,  that  he  was  bound 
to  obey  orders,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der and  blood  that  has  been  committed  and  shed 
in  this  unholy  wai\  What  a  striking  contrast 
there  is  between  General  Taylor  and  Lord  Effing- 
ham, who  was  a  soldier  by  profession  as  well  as 
education!  When,  in  1775,  he  was  required  to 
unsheaih  his  sword  in  an  unjust  war,  and  stain  it 
in  innocent  blood,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
returned  his  sword  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain; 
and  in  a  speech,  delivered  upon  resigning  his  com- 
mission, he  said: 

"  Ever  since  I  was  of  an  age  to  have  any  amliition  at  all, 
iny  liigliest  has  been  to  serve  my  c"ountry  in  a  military  capa- 
city. It'  lliore  was  on  earth  an  event  I  dreaded,  it  was  to 
see  this  country  so  situated  as  to  malie  that  profession  in- 
compatihie  witli  my  duty  as  a  citizen. 

"'I'hat  period  is,  in  my  opinion,  arrived;  and  I  have 
thought  myself  bound  to  relinquish  the  hopes  I  had  formed, 
by  a  resignation,  which  appeared  to  me  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  tlie  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country,  and  imbruing 
my  liands  in  the  blood  of  her  sons. 

"  When  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  citizen  become  incon- 
sistent, I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to  sink  the  char- 
acter of  the  soldier  in  that  of  the  citizen." 

If  General  Taylor  believed  this  war  to  be  such 
a  one  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Smith] 
says  he  did,  and  prosecuted  the  war  upon  no  other 
grounds  than  merely  to  obey  orders,  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  him.  There  was  but  one  alternative. 
But  to  make  myself  understood,  I  will  read  a  short 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  as  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  Thursday,  July  20th: 

"As  a  Whig,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "who  believed  the  war 
with  Mexico  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  and  who 
has  opposed  it  from  its  commencement,  I  believe  it  entirely 
consistent  with  my  principles  to  support  General  Taylor 
against  General  Cass.  The  former,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  President,  his  superior  otiicer,  has  but  done  that  in 
prosecuting  the  war  which  he  could  not  refuse  to  do  with- 
out a  surrender  of  his  commission  in  the  army.  »  *  «  * 
Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  General  Taylor  has  opposed 
the  war  from  its  commencement.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  severest  censure  of  the  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  denunciations  of  Locofocos  throughout 
the  country,  for  expressing,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  opinions 
hostile  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Mex- 
ico." 

It  will  be  pe.rceived,  from  this  paragraph,  that 
General  Taylor  is  supported  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Smith,]  because  he  believes 
that  General  Taylor  entertains  the  same  opinions 
respecting  the  war  that  he  does.  How  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reconcile  this  position  with  the  oath  that 
General  Taylor  has  taken  and  the  conscience  of«a 
Christian  man,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
rae.  If  General  Taylor  entertained  the  opitiions 
here  attributed  to  him,  there  was  but  one  alterna- 
tive left,  and  that  was  to  follow  the  example  of 
Lord  Effingham.  When  he  found  the  duty  of  the 
soldier  incompatible  with  the  citizen,  he  resigned 
his  commission.  There  is  no  excuse  left  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  The  very  act  that  violated  the  Con- 
stitution, as  assumed  by  the  Opposition,  and  began 
the  war,  was  advised  by  himself— the  marching  of 
the  troops  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
When  General  Taylor  received  his  commission 
the  first  oath  he  took,  which  was  paramount  to  his 
oath  of  office,  was  one  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Over  this  violated  oath,  and 
through  the  fragments  of  a  broken  Constitution, 
he  marched  his  invading  army.  And  for  fightino- 
battles  and  winning  victories  in  a  career  of  this 
kind,  he  is  now  to  be  made  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Sometimes,  in  public  speeches  and  in  the  news- 
papers, we  see  General  Taylor  compared  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  invidious, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  parallel  between  the 
two  men.  Washington  was  made  President  for 
his  civil  as  well  as  his  military  qualities.  Wash- 
ington'was  made  President  by  the  people  of  the 


nation  because  he  had  defended  his  counti'y  in  a 
holy  and  just  war,  and  that  he  was  qualified  as  a 
statesman  to  discharge  any  and  all  duties  pertain- 
ing to  so  exalted  a  civil  station.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances does  the  Opposition  propose  to  make 
General  Taylor  President  of  the  United  States.' 
He  has  been  a  soldier  for  forty  years;  he  has  never 
even  cast  his  vote  for  a  President;  forming  no 
opinions  upon  any  of  the  great  political  questions 
that  have  agitated  the  country  during  that  period  of 
time.  A  soldier,  exclusively  a  soldier;  ju.st  returned 
from  the  victorious  battle-field;  still  in  the  service, 
holding  his  commission,  v/earing  his  military  cos- 
tume, is  now  to  be  marched  from  the  head  of  a 
conquering  army  into  the  Presidential  chair;  and 
that,  too,  while  his  sword  is  yet  reeking  with  blood 
shed  in  the  prosecution  of  an  "  unholy,"  "  un- 
just," "  unconstitutional,"  and  "  damnable  war." 
This  is  the  man  compared  with  Washington;  and 
this,  too,  is  to  be  done  by  a  party  who,  a  few  short 
years  ago,  would  rather  see  their  country  visited 
with  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  than  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  mere  military  chieftain. 

There  is  one  other  view  I  propose  to  take  of 
this  subject.  While  the  Whigs  are  responsible 
for  the  causes  of  the  war,  they  are  equally  respon- 
sible for  its  protraction.  After  the  war  was  Com- 
menced, the  course  of  the  Whigs  in  the  United 
States  had  a  direct  tendency  to  lengthen  the  war, 
by  inspiring  the  Mexican  nation  with  the  hope 
that  the  peace  party  of  this  country  would  ultimate- 
ly come  into  power,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
could  be  concluded  on  more  favorable  terms  with 
them.  By  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  loan  bill, 
will  be  at  once  seen  the  influence  it  had  on  the 
Mexican  people.  The  fact  of  Congress  refusing 
the  issuance  of  treasury  notes  and  negotiation  of  the 
bonds  below  their  par  value,  induced  the  Mexicans 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  move  to  favor  them;  that 
the  bonds  could  not  be  sold  for  their  par  value,  and 
that  the  Government  could  not  make  further  use 
of  its  credit  in  the  shape  of  treasury  notes,  thereby 
defeating  it  in  procuring  money,  the  sinews  of  war; 
and  that  our  troops,  in  consequence,  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn.  And,  as  an  evidence  of  what  I 
am  saying,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  princi- 
pal Mexican  newspaper,  the  Progresso: 

"  After  having  written  these  reflections,  news  has  been 
received  that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  had  authorized  Mr.  Polk  to  raise  a  loan  of  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  on  condition  of  not  paying  more  than  six 
per  ceirt.  per  annum,  and  that  the  bonds  should  not  be  issued 
at  less  than  par.  Such  an  authority,  even  should  it  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  which  is  doubtful,  amounts  to  nothing; 
for  such  is  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  United  States  arid 
Europe,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  sell  the  bonds  of  this 
new  loan  at  par.  The  members  of  the  party  in  the  House 
opposed  to  Mr.  Polk,  foresaw  this,  and  for  this  reason  con- 
sented to  the  loan.  As  to  the  ten  regiments,  the  .3rco  Iris, 
of  Vera  Cruz,  says :  '  The  ten  regiment  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  generally  believed  will  be  defeated  in  the 
House.  This  has  tended  to  make  ridiculous  the  vain  osten- 
t;\tion  of  the  American  Demociacy  in  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing the  bill,  which  had  no  other  object  than  to  frighten 
Mexico.'  " 

I  will  read  other  extracts  from  the  same  article 
to  show  their  reliance  upon  the  Whig  party  in  this 
country: 

"We  must  be  very  ignorant  of  politics,  or  veiy  much 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  party,  not  to  see  the  sad  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  by  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  in  the  last  war 
with  the  English,  our  high  functionaries  are  intimidated  into 
sacrificing  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country,  and  its  future 
welfare,  rather  than  suffer,  for  a  short  time,  some  privations, 
which  would  soon  furnish  us  an  opportunity  of  adjusting  an 
honorable  peace.  And  how,  in  any  other  manner,  can  we 
preserve  the  sympathy  which  we  have  elicited  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.'  What  will  the 
peace  party  in  the  States  themselves  say  of  us — they  who 
have  been  encouraging  us  to  sustain  ourselves  until  we 
could  obtain  with  them  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  our 
difficulties  as  soon  as  they  should  come  into  power,  which 
they  are  almost  certain  to  obtain  at  the  next  Presidential 
election.''  Is  it  possible,  that  when  all  the  news  we  have 
from  the  North  confirms  us  in  the  idea  that  Mr.  Polk  is  every 
day  becoming  more  unpopular,  and  that  he  cannot  obtain 
from  Congress  the  resources  which  he  solicits  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  our  Representatives  will  bind  them- 
selves to  accept,  &c."    ***** 

"  If  the  usurpation  of  Texas  was,  as  it  is  notorious,  the 
cause  of  Jhe  war,  whyshould  we  not  limit  our  cession  of  ter- 
ritory to  that  province,  receiving  in  exchange  suitable  com- 
pensation, instead  of  giving  what  is  asked  of  us,  only  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  a  party  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
election.'  Mr.  Polk,  in  order  to  become  President, offered 
to  complete  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  other  considerable 
portions  of  our  territory,  and  he  will,  in  order  to  be  reelect- 
ed, there  is  no  doubt,  promise  th.at,  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  second  term,  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  Republic  shall  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  we, 


knowing  all  thi.«>,  shall  we  contribute  to  the  ambitious  and 
iniquitous  views  of  such  a  wretch,  and  to  our  own  proper 
ruin  .'  It  is  necessary  to  see  in  order  to  believe  it,  for  it  is  nol 
easy  to  imagine  such  a  depth  of  ignominy  "     *        *        * 

"  Mr.  Web.<ter,  on  the  17ih  of  last  March,  said  in  the 
Senate,  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  'that,  if  such  con- 
ditions had  been  required  of  tlie  United  States  as  were  de- 
manded of  Mexico,  they  would  have  been  rejected  with  in- 
digTiation.'  " 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  I  will  allude 
to,  that  was  well  calculated  in  itself  to  induce  the 
Mexican  people  to  reject  the  treaty  made  between 
that  Government  and  this  on  the  2d  of  February. 
The  ten  regiment  bill,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
an  indispensable  acquisition  to  the  army  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  was  introduced 
at  an  early  day  in  the  Senate,  and  after  a  long  and 
protracted  debate,  and  many  opposition  speeches, 
it  was  finally  passed.  It  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  20th  of  March.  The  treaty 
was  not  ratified  till  the  30th  of  May,  there  being 
two  months  and  twenty  days  to  operate  upon  the 
Mexican  people,  inducing  them  to  believe,  from 
the  great  difficulty  the  bill  had  in  passing  the  Sen- 
ate, where  there  was  a  Democratic  majority,  that  it 
would  be  lost  in  the  House,  where  the  Whigs  pre- 
dominated. They  knew,  unless  our  forces  in  Mex- 
ico were  increased,  that  even  without  any  battles 
being  fought,  our  troops  were  diminishing  on  the 
entire  line,  by  disease  and  discharges,  at  the  rate 
of  one  thousand  per  month,  which,  in  a  shorl 
time,  by  holding  out,  would  have  melted  our  whole 
army  away.  These,  in  connection  with  the  speech- 
es that  have  been  made  by  the  prominent  men  in 
this  country,  and  many  other  reasons  that  might 
be  given,  have  induced  the  Mexican  people  to  pro- 
tract the  war  to  the  longest  moment  possible.  I 
will  here  read  other  extracts  on  the  same  subject. 

Here  the  hammer  fell,  the  gentleman's  hour 
having  expired. 

►  SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  L.  B.  PECK, 

OF  VERMONT, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

.iugust  3,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  PECK  said: 

Mr.  Ch.^irman:  I  should  not  at  this  lerte  hour 
of  the  day  have  troubled  the  committee,  had  not 
two  of  my  colleagues,  on  different  occasions, 
addressed  the  House  and  committee  on  political 
questions.  Being  the  only  Democratic  Represent- 
ative from  the  Stale  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent,  I  could  hardly  reconcile  it  with  my 
duty,  and  the  position  I  occupy,  to  remain  longer 
silent.  Sir,  I  have  been  a  silent  listener  to  the 
discussions,  and  a  quiet  observer  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  but  not  an  uninterested  one. 
To  the  discussions  here,  the  eyes  of  Europe  as 
well  as  of  our  own  people  ever  turn  with  interest.  • 
Whether  they  are  at  all  times  such  as  become  the 
dignity  of  the  House  and  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
say.  No  one,  however,  can  complain  that  the  free- 
dom of  debate  is  here  abridged:  it  is  as  free  and  un- 
limited as  thewindsof  heaven:  itisproscribed  byno 
rule  save  that  which  forbids  one  member  to  impugn  f 
the  motives  of  another.  Yet  we  deny  to  all  others, 
and  even  to  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  protection  of  this  rule.  We  have  heard 
the  basest  of  motives  attributed  to  the  Executive  for 
his  public  acts;  we  have  heard  him  denounced  as  a 
tyrant,  as  a  registrar  of  edicts,  as  a  violator  of  the 
Constitution  of  his  country,  as  an  imbecile.  And 
these  charges  have  apparently  fallen  upon  the  ears 
of  gentlemen  like  the  sweet  tones  of  the  .lEolian 
harp.  They  seem  to  regard  every  breeze  that 
sweeps  from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  like 
the  sirocco,  poisoning  the  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe,  and  spreading  through  the  land  pestilence 
and  death.  Sir,  this  language  has  sounded  strange 
to  my  ears;  it  is  language  that  I  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  hear,  and  yet  I  come  from  one  of  the 
most  decided  Whig  States  in  the  Union — when  at 
home,  surrounded  by  Whigs,  and  my  daily  asso- 
ciates Whigs.  Can  it  be  possible  that  gentlemen 
who  make  these  charges  believe  them,  or  that  they 
expect  an  intelligent  people  can  be  made  to  believe 
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them  ?  Why,  then,  are  they  made  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious:  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
election,  and  the  party  now  in  power  must  be  struck 
by  blows  aimed  at  the  Executive.  The  public 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  motive  and  object  of  these 
attacks.  We  have  heard  upon  this  floor,  the  war 
which  has  just  closed  denounced  as  "  wicked  and 
nnjnst" — as  a  dis2;race  to  the  country  and  age. 
We  have  seen  gentlemen  here  exerting  their  inge- 
nuity and  great  talents  to  prove  their  country  in 
the  wrong  and  the  enemy  in  the  right;  and  this, 
too,  while  a  state  of  actual  hostility  existed  between 
the  two  countries;  when  many  of  the  same  gentle- 
men voted  for  all  the  supplies  of  men  and  money 
to  carry  on  the  war.  If  the  war  was  "  unjust," 
they  are  parties  to  that  injustice;  if  it  was  "wick- 
ed," they  are  implicated  in  the  crime;  for  they 
aided  its  prosecution  by  their  votes.  What  an 
inconsistency  between  their  votes  and  speeches  ! 
How  utterly  irreconcilable!  The  war  "wicked 
find  unjust!''  Why,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since, 
that  I  noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Whig  mass 
meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  held  to  respond 
to  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  a  resolution 
in  which  it  was  solemnly  declared  that  the  honor  of 
the  country  had  been  vindicated  in  this  "  wicked" 
war.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since,  that  gentlemen 
declared  the  war  a  disgrace  to  the  country:  now 
that  it  is  closed,  and  one  of  its  heroes  is  selected  as 
the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  is  declared  an 
honorable  war — that  the  "  honor  of  the  country 
has  been  vindicated."  Ah!  consistency,  "thou 
art,  indeed,  a  jewel !" 

But  I  deny,  sir,  that  the  war  was  either  "  wicked 
or  unjust"  on  our  part.  Every  justifiable  means 
was  taken  to  avoid  it.  Infatuated  Mexico  was 
bent  on  measuring  arms  with  us.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Texas  annexation,  in  case  any  question 
arose  as  to  her  boundaries,  it  was  to  be  settled  by 
negotiation.  Mexico  refused,  in  effect,  to  nego- 
tiate,claiming  the  whole  of  Texas  as  part  of  her 
territory.  A  minister  was  sent  from  this  country 
with  full  and  ample  powers  to  adjust  the  question 
of  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  but  he 
■was  rejected  on  a  mere  quibble.  Our  army  was 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  that  river  being 
claimed  by  Texas  as  her  westecn  boundary.  The 
Mexican  army  crossed  to  the  east  bank,  and  col- 
lision between  the  two  armies  was  thus  brought 
on.  Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  stop  to  inquire 
whether  Texas  was  right  in  her  claim.  It  is  not 
necessary  so  to  do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to 
justify  the  Executive  in  giving  the  order  for  the 
advance  of  the  army  to  that  river.  Mexico,  until 
subsequent  to  this  period,  made  no  question  about 
the  boundary;  she  said  nothing  about  it;  but 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
right  to  reconquer  it.  Texas,  on  her  part,  claimed 
that  her  limits  extended  to  that  stream,  and  this  on  at 
least  plausible  grounds.  The  President  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Mexico  was  about  sending  a  mili- 
tary force  to  attempt  the  resubjugation  of  that 
State.  Texas  had  become  one  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  her  from 
invasion.  What  should  he  have  done  under  these 
circumstances.'  There  was  no  time  to  settle  the 
question  of  boundary.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
obviously  his  duty  to  do  precisely  what  he  did  do — 
take  possession  of  the  territory  that  Texas  claimed, 
and  hold  it  until  Mexico  would  negotiate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  boundary. 

Now,  sir,  this  act  of  the  Executive,  though 
denounced  in  the  strongest  language  as  unconsti- 
tutional, is  not  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
our  own  Government.  After  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, a  dispute  arose  between  our  Government 
and  Spain  in  relation  to  a  portion  of  the  territory 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  west  of  the 
Perdido.  Spain  claimed  it,  and  we  insisted  that  it 
belonged  to  us  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
This  controversy  was  continued  for  some  time; 
and  the  two  Governments  being  unable  to  settle 
the  question  by  negotiation.  President  Madison 
caused  possession  to  be  taken  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory; and  in  his.annual  message  to  Congress  in 
December,  1810,  he  assigns  his  reasons: 

«  Among  the  events  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  our  attention  was  imperiously  attracted  to  the 
change  developing  itself  in  that  portion  of  West  Florida, 
which,lhough  of  right  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  had 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  awaiting  the  result  of 
negotiations  for  its  actual  delivery  to  them.  The  Spanish 
authority  was  subverted,  and  a  situation  produced  exposing 


the  country  to  ulterior  events,  which  might  essentially  affect 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  Union.  In  such  a  conjuncture, 
1  did  tiot  delay  the  interposition  required  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Perdido,  to  which  the  title 
of  the  United  Slates  extends,  and  to  which  the  laws  pro- 
vided for  the  territory  of  Orleans  are  applicahle.  With  this 
view,  the  proclamation,  5f  which  a  copy  is  laid  before  you, 
was  confided  to  the  Governor  of  that  Territory,  to  be  carrietl 
into  effect." 

In  the  proclamation  referred  to,  the  President 
says: 

"  A  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  occupy 
the  territory  in  question,  and  thereby  guard  against  the  con- 
fusions andconlingencies  which  threaten  it,  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  dereliction  of  their  title,  or  an  insensibility  to  the 
importance  of  the  State;  considering  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States, it  mil  not  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  fair  and 
friendly  negotiation  and  adjustment;  considering,  finally, 
that  the  acts  of  Congress,  though  contemplatine:  a  jn-escnt 
possession  by  a  foreign  authority,  have  contemplated  also  an 
eventual  possession  of  the  said  territory  by  the  United 
States,"  &c. 

He  proceeds  to  direct  Governor  Claiborne  to 
occupy  it,  and  for  this  purpose,  thejegular  troops 
in  the  vicinity  are  placed  under  his  orders;  and  he 
was  authorized,  if  it  became  necessary,  to  call  out 
the  militia.  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  posses- 
sion was  taken  of  the  country.  Here,  sir,  we 
have  a  case  where  the  territory  was  claimed  by  a 
foreign  government,  occupied  by  its  subjects,  and 
"  the  acts  of  Congress  contemplating  a  present 
possession  by  a  foreign  authority,"  entered  upon 
by  a  military  force,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Executive,  and  subjected  to  our  jurisdiction  and 
control.  Did  Mr.  Madison  or  any  one  else  sup- 
pose that  he  was  acting  without  any  constitutional 
authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations? 
No,  sir;  and  yet  it  has  been  gravely  insisted  that 
the  present  Executive,  in  ordering  our  army  to 
advance  on  to  territory  claimed  by  Texas,  he  ex- 
ceeded his  constitutional  power,  and  transgressed 
all  national  law.  In  the  former  case,  we  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Spain.  It  was  not  in  her 
power  to  give  us  any  serious  trouble,  and  yet  the 
President  was,  no  doubt,  fully  justified  in  what  he 
did  by  the  peculiar  posture  of  affairs.  At  the  time 
the  order  was  given  for  the  advance  of  our  army 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
a  collision  with  Mexico.  Her  minister  near  this 
Government,  had  declared  the  act  of  annexation 
cause  of  war.  He  demanded  his  passports,  and 
left  the  country.  Our  minister  was  not  received 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  every  indication 
on  her  part  portended  a  rupture  of  all  peaceful 
relations.  Under  these  circumstances,  prudence 
and  policy  demanded  that  our  army  should  assume 
the  most  favorable  position  on  what  was  claimed 
to  be  our  own  territory,  for  military  operations,  in 
case  they  should  become  necessary.  The  advance 
of  the  army  was  recommended  by  the  general  in 
command. 

We  have,  sir,  in  our  history  a  stronger  case,  and 
one  that  admits  of  more  doubt  as  to  its  legality. 
General  Jackson,  while  prosecuting  a  war  with 
some  of  the  southern  Indian  tribes,  entered  Florida 
with  his  army,  and,  among  other  things,  executed 
two  British  subjects.  Florida  at  this  time  belonged 
to  Spain,  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  The  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  General  to  make  this  move- 
ment are  known  to  the  country,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them.  This  act,  though  condemned 
by  some,  was  justified  by  many  of  our  ablest  states- 
men; and  among  others,  by  the  late  Mr.  Adams. 
If  a  commanding  general  is  justified  in  such  a 
case,  acting  upon  his  own  authority,  then  clear  it 
is  that  the  Executive  would  be  justified  in  ordering 
such  a  movement.  But,  sir,  I  have  no  desire  to 
discuss  further  this  topic.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  previous  discussions  upon 
this  floor.  The  country  is  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  bearing  upon  the  Mexican 
war,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  when  the  present 
political  excitement  shall  have  passed  away,  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  will  hold 
the  war  justifiable,  and  one  that  could  not  have 
been  avoided  with  honor.  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments  longer 
to  the  course  of  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of 
this  Chamber. 

There  has  been,  during  the  present  session,  hard- 
ly a  communication  of  a  public  nature  made  to 
this  House  by  the  President  which  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism.  It  was  but  a 
few  weeks  since  that  he  sent  here  a  message  com- 


municating the  fact  that  the  Indians  in  Oregon  had 
commenced  a  war  upon  our  citizens  there,  sparing 
neither  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  asking  for  the 
necessary  authority  to  raise  a  small  additional  mili- 
tary force  for  their  relief  and  jirotection.  This 
was  opposed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  President 
had  some  sinister  design — :that  his  real  object  waa 
to  increase  our  military  force,  with  the  intention  of 
sending  it  to  Mexico  and  not  to  Oregon.  How 
unjust,  how  illiberal,  how  uncharitable  the  impu- 
tation in  the  absence  of  all  proof!  A  few  weeks 
since  a  communication  was  made  to  this  House'by 
the  Executive,  in  relation  to  Mexican  affairs.  In 
that  message  he  says: 

"The  extensive  and  valuable  territories  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  constitute  indemnity  for  the  ;>as<, and  the 
brilliant  achievements  and  signal  successes  of  our  arms  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  securi% /or  tte /litiflc,  by  convincing  all 
nations  that  our  rishls  must  he  respected.  The  results  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  have  given  to  the  United  States  a  na- 
tional character  abroad  which  our  country  never  be  fore  enjoyed. 
Our  power  and  our  resources  have  become  known,  and'are. 
respected  throughout  the  world,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  another  foreign  war 
for  a  long  series  of  years." 

On  this  coming  in,  my  friend  and  colleague,  [Mr. 
CoLLAiviER,]  for  whom  I  have  the  highe.st  respect 
and  esteem,  took  occasion  to  make  this  part  of  the 
message  the  subject  of  a  severe  criticism.  He 
wonders  if  the  President  had  ever  heard  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Bennington,  Saratoga,  Brandywine,  and  Ger- 
mantown.  And  he  then  says:  "  But  the  President 
'  told  us  we  had  no  character  until  the  Mexican 
'  war  was  commenced  and  prosecuted.  All  those 
•  bloody  battles  and  glorious  victories  with  Great 
'  Britain,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  country,  were 
'  nothing."  He  then  passed  on  to  the  war  of  1812 
— to  its  hard-fought  battles — and  asks: 

"Where  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  distin 
guished  General  Jackson  ?  That,  too,  had  done  notliitig  to 
establish  the  character  of  the  country.  We  had  never  had 
any  character  until  now.  All  our  terrible  fights  upon  tlie 
ocean,  in  which  we  had  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den;  in 
which  we  had  nif^  and  vanquished  that  Power  which  had 
boastfully  claimed  that 

'  Her  march  was  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  was  on  the  deep;' 
we  had  fought  that  Power  on  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
yet  we  had  never  had  any  reputation  until  we  acquired  it  by 
contending  with  poor,  weak,  distracted  Mexico!" 

Is  this  fair  criticism  ?  I  can  find  no  such  language 
in  the  message — none  that  warrants  such  an  infer- 
ence. Sir,  we  all  know  that  in  all  our  wars,  our 
countrymen  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
and  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  our  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  No  one  doubts  this,  and  no 
one  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  President  ques- 
tions it.  He  is  not  the  only  one  who  believes  that 
the  results  of  our  war  with  Mexico  have  greatly 
increased  our  national  character  abroad.  Sir,  how 
often  has  it  been  said  in  Europe,  that  we  never  could 
successfully  prosecute  a  foreign  war;  that  we  had 
no  standing  army;  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  volunteers,  except  to  repel  invasion. 

And  do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  the  idea  of  our 
army  being  able  to  reach  the  city  of  Mexico,  was 
almost  ridiculed  even  in  England?  Have  not  the 
results  falsified  all  these  predictions?  Who,  then, 
can  doubt  as  to  their  effect  on  our  national  charac- 
ter abroad?  The  most  consummate  skill  in  gun- 
nery, great  military  strategy,  accompanied  by 
indomitable  courage  and  energy,  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  movements  of  our  armies  in  Mexico. 
Neither  numbers  nor  the  most  favorable  positions 
of  the  enemy, have  checked  the  steady  advance  of 
our  columns.  But,  sir,  the  war  of  1812.  I  do 
not  regret  that  my  colleague  has  alluded  to  it,  as 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  for  a  mo- 
ment on  some  other  matters  connected  with  that 
war.  What  causes  produced  it?  A  total  disre- 
gard on  the  part  of  England  of  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  and  a  violation  of  our  rights  as  a  neutral 
Power.  What  was  the  course  of  the  Mexican 
Government  towards  this  country  for  a  long  series 
'of  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ? 
Your  flag  waa  dishonored;  the  rights  of  your  citi- 
zens were  violated;  their  property  seized  and  con- 
fiscated without  the  shadow  of  excuse;  and  the 
exclamation ,  ''  I  am  a  ci  tizen  of  the  United  States ! " 
was  a  passport  to  a  prison  rather  than  to  safety 
and  respect.  What  was  said  of  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  Federal  party?  Thafit  was  an  unjust  and 
an  unnecessary  war  on  our  part — a  war  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory — a  war  commenced  and 
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prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  power 
in  the  liands  of  the  party  then  in  power.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  recent  war  with  Mexico  by 
the  opponents  of  the  present  Administration?  Sir, 
1  have  only  to  repeat  the  grounds  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  of  181SJ  for  an  answer.  What 
thought  my  friend  of  that  war?  That  it  was  just 
and  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  our  honor  and 
the  preservation  of  our  rights.  He  lent  it  his  aid 
and  influence,  and  I  regret  that  his  views  and  feel- 
ings would  not  permit  him  to  regard  the  war  which 
has  just  closed  in  the  same  light.  But  we  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances.  Our  judgments  and 
opinions  are  often  influenced  by  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed.  To  this  cause  may  be  at- 
tributed much  of  that  opposition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  war. ,  [t  has  been  of  a  political  or  par- 
tisan character,  and  not  based  upon  a  conviction  of 
its  injustice.  Upon  what  other  ground  can  we 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  denounced  the  war  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  yet  voted  for  all  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  to  carry  it  on?  If  it  was  a  "  wicked" 
war,  and  "a  disgrace  to  the  country,"  they  should 
not  by  their  votes  have  aided  the  Government  in 
its  further  prosecution.  If  they  believed  it  was 
just,  then  they  stand  justified  in  their  consciences 
and  to  their  country. 

Sir,  we  have  heard  gentlemen,  during  the  present 
session,  declaim  most  eloquently  against  war,  as 
tending  to  foster  among  the  people  the  passion  for 
military  glory — a  passion  of  dangerous  tendencies 
in  a  free  government.  And  yet  the  party  who 
have  sounded  this  alarm,  present  to  the  people,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  first  office  in  their  gift,  a  dis- 
tinguished military  leader — one  who  was  hardly 
known  to  the  country  until  the  commencement  of 
our  difficulties  with  Mexico — one  whose  brows  are 
encircled  with  laurels  won  in  an  "  unjust"  war — 
laurels  yet  fresh  and  grren,  and  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  "  poor,  harmless,  and  unoffending  Mex- 
icans"— one  who  is  by  education  a  soldier,  whose 
whole  life  has  b^n  passed  in  the  camp,  and  who 
is  now  a  general,  in  actual  command  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  Such  a  spectacle  was  never 
before  presented  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
•without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Threeof  our  Presidents,  Washington,  Jack- 
son, and  Harrison,  had,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  held  important  military  commands;  but  all 
of  them  had  filled  important  civil  stations,  and  were 
well  qualified,  by  education  and  experience,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  First  Magistrate  of  the 
Union.  Neither  of  them,  however,  were  started  for 
the  Presidency  until  after  they  had  left  the  army. 
General  Taylor  is  a  brave  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier. He  and  his  lirave  compatriots  in  arms  have 
added  another  bright  page  to  the  history  of  our 
country.  For  this,  give  him  all  honor  and  praise; 
but  some  other  recommendation  for  the  Presidency 
is  required  than  a  knowledge  of  military  science, 
and  the  winning  of  battles.  What  are  his  other 
qualifications?  Can  any  one  answer?  What  are 
his  views  in  relation  to  those  great  questions  which 
have,  divided  the  country  for  so  many  years?  Is 
he  for  or  against  the  tariff  of  1846?  for  or  against 
the  independent  treasury?  for  or  against  internal 
improvements?  fororagainst  theordinanceof  1787? 
On  all  these  subjects  he  is  silent.  His  opinions,  if 
he  has  any,  he  keeps  to  himself.  Aside  from  this 
objection,  his  election  would  be  a  bad  precedent 
for  bad  times;  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us 
may  have  cause  to  mourn  the  result.  Elect  him, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  we  have  a  suc- 
cession of  military  Presidents  !  Is  the  country 
prepared  to  make  the  army  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Presidency.' — to  place  its  destinies  in  the  hands 
of  distinguished  generals?  If  so,  then,  indeed,  we 
have  much  to  fear  from  military  glory,  and  we 
must  bow  in  submission  to  the  power  of  a  gun- 
powder popularity.  It  is  for  the  American  people 
to  say,  whether  they  will  set  a  precedent  which 
may  hereafter  be  used  for  the  worst  of  purposes.' 
It  is  ever  the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  Cresar  was  an  accomplished 
orator  and  statesman,  and  a  most  successful  sol- 
dier. Whenever  and  wherever  he  Ifd  the  Roman 
eagles,  they  were  crowned  with  victory.  His  mil- 
itary success  made  him  the  idol  of  Rome.  He 
returned  from  Gaul  "with  his  victorious  and  vet- 
eran legions — his  will  their  will,  his  wishes  their 
wishes.  He  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  plains 


of  Pharsalia  struck  down  the  remnant  of  Roman 
liberty,  and  placed  upon  the  brows  of  the  long  line 
of  the  Caesars,  the  diadem  of  the  world.  Go,  if 
you  please,  to  our  mother-land,  and  there  you  be- 
hold a  successful  military  aspirant  trampling  under 
his  foot  the  British  crown,  aiid  ruling  England,  as 
Lord  Protector,  with  a  power  that  brooked  no  op- 
position. Then  go  to  beautiful  France,  and  read 
in  her  history  the  power  and  force  of  military 
achievements.  Napoleon  was  a  most  successful 
soldier.  He  conquered  on  the  plains  of  Europe, 
in  the  gorges  and  on  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  and  upon 
the  burning  sands  of  Egypt,  until  the  Goddess  of 
Victory  crowned  him  Emperor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
make  no  comparison  between  General  Taylor  and 
those  distinguished  and  successful  military  leaders. 
I  impute  to  him  none  of  their  designs — none  of 
their  ambition.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  patriotism 
and  love  of  country,  and  question  neither.  But  can 
the  same  be  said  of  all  those  military  gentlemen 
who  may  hereafter  seek  the  Presidential  chair? 
And  will  they  not  seek  it  when  the  precedent  is 
once  set  ?  Who  can  doubt  it?  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  integrity  and  intelligence  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people  will  always  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  population.  The  time  will 
come  in  our  history,  when  there  will  be  more  cor- 
ruption and  less  intelligence  among  the  people  than 
now  exists,  and  when  there  will  be  just  grounds  to 
fear  the  influence  of  our  ambitious  military  Pres- 
ident. Sir,  why  have  the  Whig  party,  having  in 
its  ranks  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and  of  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  gone  into  the  army  and  select- 
ed for  its  candidate  one  who  is  without  any  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  of  government  ?  No  one  is  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  avail- 
ability, hoping  that  his  military  achievements,  mil- 
itary fame,  of  which  they  have  heretofore  had 
such  a  holy  horror,  would  create  a  popular  breeze 
which  should  waft  them  into  place  and  power. 
How  far  this  is  to  succeed,  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
an  intelligent  people,  loving  their  country,  and  de- 
voted to  its  welfare,  choose  to  place  in  power  that 
party,  with  its  military  candidate,  we  must  bow 
in  ol)edience  to  their  will.  Whether,  being  born 
in,  and  long  a  resident  of,  a  slave  State,  and  a  large 
slave-owner,  he  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  as  claimed  at  the  South,  or  is 
in  favor  of  it,  as  claimed  at  the  North,  I  do  not 
stop  to  inquire.  Either  the  North  or  the  South 
are  greatly  mistaken  in  his  views.  Time  only  will 
solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  subject  which  is 
greatly  agitating  the  public  mind  at  the  present 
time,  upon  which  I  desire  to  indicate  my  views, 
and  I  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  indicate  them. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  1  apprehend  that  some  of  our 
southern  friends  entertain  erroneous  views  as  to 
the  designs  and  wishes  of  the  North.  No  inter- 
ference with  that  institution  in  the  States  where  it 
exists  is  contemplated.  It  is  a  matter  within  their 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress.  The  position  assumed  by  the 
North  is  this:  that  it  shall  not  be  extended  to  our 
free  Territories.  This  position  "involves  two  ques- 
tions: the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit its  extension  to  the  Territories,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  prohibition.  Sir,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  others,  whose  opin- 
ions are  entitled  to  great  respect,  I  cannot  doubt 
the  existence  of  this  power.  Nor  is  this  opinion 
confined  to  gentlemen  who  reside  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  Many  distinguished  southern 
gentlemen  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  for  the 
Territories,  though  they  insist  that  to  exclude 
slavery  would  be  partial,  and  unjust  to  the  south- 
ern States.  If  the  Government  have  the  right  to 
acquire  territory,  they  have  the  right  of  control 
and  disposition  of  it.  The  right  is  as  extensive 
and  unlimited  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  for  the 
Constitution  imposes  no  prohibition  in  either  case. 
The  power  to  acquire  territory  was  at  one  time 
doubted,  but  no  doubts  are  now  entertained  or  sug- 
gested. Whether  this  power  is  incident  to  our 
sovereignty  as  an  independent  nation,  or  is  derived 
from  the  war  or  treaty- making  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  There 
are  adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  written  opinions  of  learned  and 


able  commentators  upon  the  Constitution  and 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  bearing  on 
this  question  and  affirming  the  existence  of  the 
power,  to  which  I  have  not  time  to  refer.  If  the 
question  could  be  considered  as  one  of  doubt,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  long-continued 
and  uniform  action  of  Congress. 

Congress,  by  an  act  passed  in  1789,  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  its  valid- 
ity was  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 
In  1798,  Congress  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  abroad  into  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sippi. In  1804,  Congress  not  only  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana,  but  also  from  places  within  the 
United  States,  unless  they  were  brought  there  by 
persons  removing  into  the  Territory  with  the  bona 
fide  intention  of  becoming  actual  residents.  The 
history  of  the  Missouri  compromise  is  remembered 
by  all.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  that  State  as  a  condition 
of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  question 
was  then  discussed,  whether  Congress  possessed 
the  authority  to  impose  such  a  restriction?  The 
difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  in  the  act  passed  for  this  purpose,  that 
slavery  should  be  forever  pfohibited  from  all  the 
territory  ceded  by  Prance  to  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  30', 
and  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  It  is  said — I  knownot  upon  what  author- 
ity— that  when  this  act  was  presented  to  President 
Monroe  for  his  approval,  he  submitted  to  his  Cab- 
inet the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
they  all  concedfed  the  power.  However  this  may 
be,  the  bill  received  his  assent,  and  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume, that  had  he  entertained  any  serious  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  the  power,  he  would  not  have 
signed  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  at 
this  time  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  CALHOu>f]  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  principle  of  this  compromise  was 
again  adopted  on  the  admission  of  Texas.  Nearly 
all  of  the  acts  of  Congress  establishing  territorial 
governments  contain  some  provisions  relating  to 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

We  come  now  to  the  inquiry,  is  it  expedient,  is 
it  just,  to  prohibit  the  extension  o^f  slavery  to  Ter- 
ritories now  free  ?  To  do  so,  it  is  insisted,  would 
be  a  violation  of  one  of  the  compromises  adopted 
on  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  That  com- 
promise did  not  relate  to  the  Territories,  but  to  the 
States  only.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  this  subject  in  connection  with 
the  Territories,  and  whoever  will  recur  to  the 
debates  in  the  Convention,  and  the  history  of  the 
times,  will  hardly  doubt  that  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  never  contemplated  that  our  limits 
would  be  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  new  ter- 
ritory, or  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
would  be  extended  beyond  its  then  recognized  lim- 
its. Mr.  Madison,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Federalist,  enters  into  a  labored  argument  to  show 
that  the  limits  of  the  States  were  not  too  extensive 
for  the  favorable  operation  of  our  Constitution, 
and  seems  to  regard  the  Mississippi  as  our  perma- 
nent western  boundary.  But  it  is  urged  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
free  States  to  go  into  the  Territories  with  their  prop- 
erty, and  prohibit  to  the  citizens  of  the  South  a 
similar  right.  The  proposed  prohibition  relates 
merely  to  slaves;  and  could  they  be  regarded  as 
properly,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
there  would  be  some  force  in  the  argument.  But 
slaves  are  not  regarded  as  property  by  any  general 
rule  of  law — neither  by  the  law  of  nations,  the 
common  law,  or  law  of  nature.  Slavery  only  ex- 
ists by  local  law.  It  is  more  a  domestic  relation 
than  anything  else;  and  its  rights  and  duties  are 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  recognized. 
Sir,  we  all  know  how  cautious  were  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  to  exclude  from  that  instrument 
all  language  that  could  be  construed  as  recognizing 
slaves  as  property.  Mr.  Madison  was  particu- 
larly sensitive  on  this  subject.  If  slaves  could  be 
regarded  as  property,  then  there  was  no  necessity 
for  that  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorizes the  master  to  pursue  and  recapture  his 
slave  when  he  escapes  to  a  free  State,  as  he  would 
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have  the  same  right  to  retake  him  that  he  would 
have  to  reclaim  his  horse,  or  any  other  chattel, 
which  had  been  taken  to  another  jurisdiction.  It 
was  held  in  England,  nearly  a  century  ago,  by  the 
King's  Bench,  that,  when  the  master  brought  into 
England  his  slave,  his  power  over  him  was  deter- 
mined, and  the  slave  became  free.  This  principle 
has  been  since  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as 
well  as  by  those  of  this  country.  A  citizen  of 
Louisiana  took  with  him  to  France,  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  his  slave;  and  subsequently  sent 
him  back  to  that  State.  The  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana  held,  that  by  the  return  of  the  slave,  the 
master  was  not  remitted  to  his  former  right  over 
him;  in  other  words,  he  ceased  to  be  a  slave.  In 
1822,  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina  brought 
with  him  into  Pennsylvania  a  slave,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  that  State.  Judge  Washington 
held  that  neither  by  the  Constitution  or  act  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  fugitive  slaves,  had  the  master 
any  right  to  control  the  negro;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion only  applied  to  those  cases  where  the  slave 
escaped  and  went  into  a  free  State  without  his 
master's  consent. — 4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  Similar 
decisions  have  been  made  in  other  Stales.  These 
decisions  must  proceed  upon  the  ground  thatslaves 
are  not  property,  when  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  States  which  recognize  slavery  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  master.  But  if  slaves  are  to  be  regarded 
as  property,  their  exclusion  from  free  territory 
would  not  form  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  as 
the  interest  of  individuals  must  yield  to  the  publ-ic 
interest  and  welfare.  The  prohibition  is  not  sought 
to  be  imposed  because  they  are  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  South,  but  because  it  is  believed  to 
be  demanded  by  the  best  interest  of  the  Territories 
and  of  the  Union.  Suppose  Congress  should  re- 
gard the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  territories,  required  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  species  of  property  the  manufacture  of  which 
was  confined  to  the  Eastern  States  :  would  New 
England  be  justly  heard  to  complain  of  such  an 
act?  Or  suppose  the  laws  of  the  free  States  recog- 
nized polygamy,  and  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
should  prohibit  its  existence  in  our  territories  : 
this  prohibition  would  bear  as  hard  upon  the  North 
as  the  proposed  j)rohibition  upon  the  South;  and 
yet  all  would  now  admit  its  justice  and  propriety. 
Individual  or  sectional  interest  oughi  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  control  the  action  of  Congress  on  great 
national  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  The  inquiry  should  be,  what  is  "for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number?''  But, 
sir,  it  is  frequently  said  that  the  South  has,  with 
the  North  and  the  West,  contributed  her  full  share 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  acquisition  of  our  new 
territory,  (which  no  one  is  disposed  to  question,) 
and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  prohibit  her  citizens 
going  into  that  territory  with  their  slaves.  Well, 
sir,  if  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Union  calls  for  this 
prohibition,  they  must,  as  good  citizens,  submit  to 
this  injustice,  if  injustice  it  be.  But  how  will  the 
account  then  stand  between  the  free  and  slavehold- 
ing  States?  Have  gentlemen  forgotten  that  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  were  acquired  by  a  cdmmon  treas- 
ure, and  that  by  the  consent  of  Congress  slavery 
has  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  those  territo- 
ries? It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  those  cases  where  we  have  acquired 
new  territory  in  which  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  acquisition,  to  permit  its  continuance.  Now,  we 
have  acquired  some  territory  where,  it  is  said,  sla- 
very does  not  exist:  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  the 
free  States,  to  subject  that  territory  also  to  slavery  ? 
Sir,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Texas,  with  her 
great  extent  of  territory,  has  recently  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  out  of  which  sev- 
eral independent  States  may  be  formed.  Suppose, 
sir,  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  free  States  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
southern  Slates,  and  make  an  equal  division  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  of  our  territory 
acquired  since  the  formation  of  our  Constitution: 
can  the  South,  with  any  regard  to  justice  and  equal- 
ity, insist  that  slavery  shall  be  extended  to  our 
new  acquisitions?  Sir,  the  answer  is  most  ob- 
vious. But  I-put  my  opposition  to  the  measure  on 
no  sectional  ground,  but  rest  it  upon  higher  and 
more  important  considerations.  Sir,  1  have  noth- 
ing to  say  as  to  the  political  ascendency  which  our 
acquisitions  have  given  to  the  South,  and  will  draw 
no  invidious  comparison  between  the  prosperity 


of  the  free  and  slave  States.  They  are  all  part  and 
parcel  of  our  Union,  and  in  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  each  we  all  have  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  glory.  Sir,  we  have  no  occasion 
to  reproach  southern  gentlemen  for  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  them;  for  it;  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible. It  was  established  in  an  age  which  is 
passed.  Nor  do  I  presume  to  condemn  them  for 
expressing,  with  the  greatest  freedom,  their  views 
and  feelings  upon  this  subject;  and  while  this  right 
is  conceded  to  them,  the  same  privilege  is  claimed 
for  northern  gentlemen.  Is  it  fair,  sir,  to  deny  to 
others  a  right  which  you  claim  for  yourself,  or  to 
condemn  others  for  doing  that  which  you  do?  The 
North  believe  that  slavery  is  a  national  evil;  that 
its  extension  to  our  Territories  would  be  a  serious 
injury  to  the  free  States,  greatly  tending  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  her  citizens.  Is  there  not  the 
same  propriety  in  asking  and  expecting  southern 
gentlemen  to  vote  against  this  extension,  that  there 
IS  to  ask  northern  men  to  vote  for  it?  Why,  sir, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  one  of  Virginia's  own 
distinguished  sons — one  whose  voice  was  often 
heard  in  this  Hall  in  days  gone  by — who  declared, 
that  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  the  North,  he  should  be 
opposed  to  slavery  as  well  as  to  its  extension. 
This  is  a  great  and  important  sul)ject,  which,  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  discussed  dispassionately,  and 
finally  settled  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  not  the  North  or  the  South  which  is  to 
settle  the  question,  but  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Union,  speaking  through  their  Representatives 
within  these  walls.  Their  decision  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  questions  coming  within  the  scope  of  their 
constitutional  authority,  must  be  binding  upon 
a'l  until  modified  or  changed.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion rests  the  whole  structure  of  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment; and  when  the  will  of  the  majority,  con- 
stitutionally expressed,  is  disregarded,  there  is  the 
end  of  our  peace  and  prosperity  as  a  nation.  Sir, 
when  southern  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  com- 
plain of  the  ground  taken  by  northern  members  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  let  them  remember,  that  by 
the  assent  of  the  North,  and  with  the  aid  of  north- 
ern votes,  five  slave  States  have  been  admitted  into 
this  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  formed  from  territory  we  did  not  then  possess, 
and  now  having,  in  this  Chamber,  a  representation 
of  some  twenty  members,  and  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress  ten,  while  but  one  free  State  has  been 
admitted.  And  yet  theNorth  is  continually  charged 
.with  illiberality,  with  injustice  to  the  South,  with 
unpardonable  selfishness.  I  leave  it  to  the  world, 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to  determine  with 
what  propriety,  with  what  justice,  this  charge  is 
made.  Influenced,  sir,  by  these  views  and  con- 
siderations, honestly  entertained,  I  cannot,  with 
my  convictions  of  duty,  yield  my  assent  to  any 
law  which  looks  in  its  operation  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  No  one  desires  more  ardently  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  for  with  it  is  connected 
the  prosperity  of  my  own  New  England — of  our 
whole  land.'  For  southern  gentlemen  1  have  no 
other  than  the  kindest  feelings  and  the  highest 
respect.  To  many  of  them,  upon  this  floor,  am  1 
indebted  for  many  fevors.  Our  intercourse  has  been 
of  the  most  friendly  character;  and  I  can  but  regret 
that  our  views  on  this  subject  are  so  widely  difler- 
ent.  And  differ  as  we  must,  let  us  accord  to  each 
other,  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  heart. 

Sir,  it  has  been  repeated  here,  that  this  is  a  mo- 
mentous question;  that  it  threatens  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  I  have  no  fears 
on  this  subject.  It  cannot  be  that  the  settlement 
of  this  question  is  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union;  that  it  will  end  in  severing  those  bonds 
which  have  bound  us  together  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, under  which  we  have  marched  to  power 
with  giant  strides,  with  a  rapidity  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  world.  Sir,  there  is  many 
a  man  now  living  who  remembers  the  day  when 
British  navies  filled  our  harbors;  when  British 
soldiers  trod  the  streets  of  our  cities;  when  the 
booming  of  the  morning  and  evening  gun  reminded 
our  countrymen  that  they  had  a  proud  and  haughty 
mistress  in  yonder  sea-girt  isle.  But  the  drum 
beat  the  alarm  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  the  cord  that  bound  us  was  broken,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes,  intertwined  with  the  lilies  of 
France,  floated  in  triumph  above  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George,  and  we  took  our  stand  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  as  a  free  and  independent  Power. 


Tlien,  sir,  was  planted  here  the  political  vine  and 
fig-tree,  which  havegrown  and  expanded  until  their 
branches  overshadow  the  whole  land ;  under  which 
our  citizens  can  sit  in  peace  and  security,  and  there 
is  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid.  Then,  we  had 
comparatively  no  ships  and  no  commerce.  JVow, 
every  sea  is  whitened  with  American  canvass,  and 
our  ships  float  in  safety  in  every  harbor  of  the 
civilized  world,  protected  by  our  country 's  banner. 
Then,  we  were  a  weak  and  powerless  people  ;  but  we 
have  become  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  blessed 
with  civil  and  religious  freedom,  adorned  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  all  the  refinements  that 
characterize  the  highest  degree  of  civilization.  A 
population  of  some  three  millions  has  swelled  to 
more  than  twenty;  and  our  family  of  States  have 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers.  Then,  Georgia 
was  our  southern  limit,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi washed  our  southern  boundary;  nov),  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  laves  our  southern  border,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  roll  upon  our  western  shores. 
Sir,  who  can  look  down  the  long  vista  of  coming 
years,  and  predict  the  power  and  greatness  which 
this  country  will  reach,  and  the  happiness  which 
coming  generations  will  enjoy,  if  we  remain  a 
united  people?  Where  is  the  man  in  this  land  who 
woulddarken  the  brightfuture;  who  would  trample 
under  foot  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  spread 
through  the  land  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  fill 
it  with  misery  and  wo?  The  name  of  that  man 
who  first  raises  his  arm  or  his  voice  to  aid  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  result,  will  have,  as  he  will  deserve, 
the  execrations  of  coming  generations,  and,  like 
Judas,  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  igno- 
miny and  disgrace.  But,  sir,  we  need  have  no 
fears  for  the  Union  from  this  cause.  The  manner 
and  temper  in  which  the  debate  on  this  subject  has 
been  conducted,  is  a  suflicient  guarantee.  We  have 
witnessed  no  undue  excitement,  no  heartburning 
and  ill-will,  between  northern  and  southern  gentle- 
men. After  the  discussions  of  the  day  are  closed, 
we  separate  in  peace  and  cordiality;  and  when  the 
morning  hour  brings  us  again  together,  we  greet 
each  other  with  pleasure  and  in  kindness.  And 
let  the  discussion  be  what  it  may,  when  the  ses- 
sion is  closed,  and  as  we  are  about  to  return  to  our 
constituents  and  friends,  and  to  the  bosoms  of  our 
families,  we  shall,  in  all  peace  and  friendship,  bid 
each  other  a  kind  adieu — an  adieu  which,  in  all 
probability,  to  some  of  us,  will  be  a  long  and  last 
farewell.  And  does  any  one  doubt  we  shall  carry 
to  our  homes  the  kindest  remembrance  of  each 
other,  and  the  best  wishes  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  constituency  we  severally  represent? 
Sir,  when  such  feelings  warm  the  bosoms  of  the 
Representativesof  this  nation,  who  has  cause  to  fear 
a  sundering  of  the  political  lies  that  connect  us? 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  more  than  intimated  on  this 
floor,  that  New  England  cares  little  for  the  Union; 
that  she  is  willing  to  see  thrown  to  the  winds  that 
Constitution  under  which  she,  in  common  with 
every  other  portion  of  our  land,  has  so  greatly 
prospered.  Sir,  the  man  who  believes  this,  knows 
little  of  New  England.  It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  New  England,  who  poured  out  most  freely 
her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, whose  devotion  to  the  Union  has  been 
written  in  letters  of  blood,  should  be  the  first  to 
move  in  a  measure  which  could  only  end  in  an- 
archy and  misery.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  battle-field 
trod  by  American  troops  which  is  not  moistened 
by  its  full  share  of  New  England  blood,  and  en- 
riched by  the  bones  of  her  sons.  Go,  if  you  please, 
to  those  vessels  of  war  which  so  nobly  upheld  your 
country's  honor  and  your  country's  flag  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  find  one,  if  you  can,  whose  decks 
were  not  washed  by  their  full  share  of  New  Eng- 
land blood.  Go  even  to  the  far-distant  battle- 
fields of  Mexico,  and  there  you  will  find  the  bones 
of  her  sons  mingling  in  one  common  grave  with 
the  bones  of  the  sons  of  the  South.  And  yet  she 
is  not  true  to  the  Union  !  God  forgive  the  slander! 
Sir,  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  some  suc- 
cessful military  aspirant  shall  trample  under  his 
iron  heel  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  the  last 
drum  that  is  beat,  the  lastgun  that  is  fired,  and  the 
last  shout  that  is  given  for  liberty  and  the  Union, 
shall  be  heard  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New 
Eno-land;  and  the  last  sight  that  shall  be  caught 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  as  they  float  in  the  breeze 
shall  be  on  New  England's  soil,  and  I  doubt  not 
upon  the  green  hills  of  my  own  native  State. 
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Territorial  Government  of  Oregon — Debate. 


Senate. 


THE  territory  OF  OREGON. 

SPEECHES  IN  THE  SENATE, 

On  the  Bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Government 
of  Oregon. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hale,  was 
postponed  until  the  5th,  [see  page  705,  from  which  this  debate 
is  continued,]  but  was  not  taken  up  until  the  23d  of  June. 
On  this  day^ 

Mr.  BRIGHT  moved  that  the  prior  orders  be 
postponed,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial 
Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  motion,  vi'hich  were  ordered;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Benton,  Bor- 
land, Bradbury,  Breese,  Bright,  Davis  of  Mississip^)i,  Dick- 
inso)i,  Dix,  Downs,  Felcli,  Fitzjjerald,  Foote,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  Lewis,  Miison,  Niles,  Rusk, 
Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  and  Turney — 27. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Badsjer,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler, 
Clarke,  Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Greene, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller,  Phelps, 
Spruance,  Underwood,  Upham,  and  Westcott — 18. 

The  Senate  then  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  BUTLER  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  would  excuse  him  from  any  want 
of  courtesy  in  moving,  yesterday,  an  adjournment 
while  he  had  the  floor.  His  expectation  when  he 
did  so  was,  that  he  would  be  allowed  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  resume  his  remarks  to-day,  [on  the  question 
of  adjournment  terminating  the  session.] 

Mr.  MANGUM  said  that  it  was  wholly  imma- 
terial whether  he  spoke  that  day  or  another.  Any 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  knew  that  he  was  the  last  one  that 
could  be  chars;ed  with  want  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  stated  that  he  was  as  much 
in  favor  of  taking  up  the  Oregon  territorial  bill  as 
any  one,  but  it  was  because  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if 
not  of  right,  to  the  floor  this  morning,  that  he  vo- 
ted against  its  being  taken  up. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  observed  that  at  the  time  he  made 
the  motion  he  had  not  the  Senator's  position  in 
mind.  He  was  asked  the  day  before  to  yield  the 
floor  a  few  moments,  and  the  result  was  a  debate 
which  consumed  the  entire  day. 

Mr.  MANGUM  was  perfectly  content  with  the 
decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YULEE  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  before  the  debate  on  the  bill  was  proceeded 
with,  to  a  section  which  might  require  some  alter- 
ation, unless  it  contained  then  what  was  designed 
by  the  committee.  He  found,  by  the  first  section 
of  the  bill,  it  was  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  of 
our  possessions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so 
that  it  would  include  California  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  country,  under  the  title  of  Oregon.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  particularly  to  that 
fact. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said  he  had  stated,  when  this  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  the  other  day,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Territories  was  absent; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  committee  left  did  not 
exactly  understand  each  other  with  reference  to  the 
bill  at  the  time  it  was  reported.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  had  stated  thathedidnotunderstand 
the  12th  section  of  the  bill,  or  he  should  not  have 
consented  to  the  report.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  understand  the  first  section.  He  hoped 
the  bill  would  be  passed  as  it  was  read,  without 
any  alteration.  The  question  then  before  the  Senate 
was  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  IVIississippi. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  remarked  that  the  territory 
was  north  of  the  parallel  of  42°. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  stated  that  the 
amendment  pending  was  the  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  the  following  words: 

After  the  word  "inhabitants"  insert  the  following:  "but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  restriction  expressed  in  the  sixth 
article  of  the  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio." 

Mr.  DIX  suggested  that  that  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  FOOTE  regarded  it  as  an  amendment  of  the 
12th  section.    It  was  a  proposition  emanating  from 


the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  accepted  by 
him  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  which  he 
had  oriffinallv  made. 

Mr.  BERRIEN  explained  that  his  motion  was 
to  strike  out  the  12th  section.  The  motion,  as  he 
understood  it  then  before  the  Senate,  was  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  as  soon  as  that  was  disposed  of,  then 
came  up  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  would  state  the  question  as  he 
understood  it.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  12th  section.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  moved  an  amendment,  and 
accepted  as  a  substitute  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  vote  was 
first  to  be  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  after  that 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
strike  out. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  do  not  see  what 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  amendment  which  is 
proposed.  It  is  merely  introduced,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  declare  a  thing  not  to  be  here  which  nobody 
ever  supposed  would  be  here.  Nothing  can  be 
more  apparent,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  than 
that  the  ordinance  of  '87  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  ordinance  of  '87  is  confined  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  exclusion  of 
slavery  in  Iowa  was  the  result  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  The  organic  laws  of  Iowa  have  no 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of '87,  therefore  that 
ordinance  has  no  application  here. 

Mr.  BADGER.  As  I  suggested  the  amendment 
accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  for  me  to  state, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of  his  col- 
league, that  that  proviso  has  some  meaning  in  it. 
He  says  that  the  restrictions  of  the  ordinance  of 
'87  cannot  apply  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Now,  if  the  introductory  words  of  the  12th  section 
were  stricken  out,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  the  pending  amendment. 
But  the  case  arises  in  this  way:  the  introductory 
words  of  that  section  confer  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  of  the  inhabitants  of  another  Ter- 
ritory. Upon  looking  back  into  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  laws  of  "  another  Territory,"  we 
find  they  confer  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, given  in  the  laws  passed  by  another 
Territory.  Then,  by  recurring  to  them,  we  find 
that  the  laws  of  "anotheT  Territory"  put  in  force 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87.  Now,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  that 
the  words  contained  in  the  section  as  it  stands,  do 
not  put  in  force  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
ordinance  of  '87.  But  this  amendment  excludies 
any  conclusion  that  might  be  made  that  those  gen- 
eral words  could  have  been  intended  to  embrace 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  '87. 
It  will  leave  this  12th  section  in  its  certain  effect 
and  operation,  beyond  dispute  or  controversy,  just 
as  if  the  present  introductory  clause  of  that  section 
were  stricken  out;  and  it  will  guard  against  any 
conclusion  being  drawn  from  the  introductory 
words  of  the  section;  which  words,  though  not 
directly  referring  to  the  ordinance  of  '87,  yet,  upon 
tracing  back  and  looking  into  the  laws  of  the  Ter- 
ritories referred  to,  one  after  another,  as  I  before 
said,  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  conferred  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87. 
■  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  would  ask,  if  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  conclude  this  question,  why  he  did  not  at 
once  declare  that  the  inhibition  against  slavery,  as 
in  Iowa,  was-twit  extended  to  Oregon.' 

Mr.  BADGER.  -There  are  different  ways  of 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  was  not  here 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  perhaps 
I  have  put  an  improper  meaning  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
has  just  spoken.  I  rise  merely  to  state  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  bill  as 
it  originally  stood,  and  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  think  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  looking  at  the  12th  section  of 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee,  that  slavery 
in  the  Territory  referred  to  will  be  excluded  by  it, 
because  it  is  now  excluded  in  the  Territory  of 


Iowa.  Slavery  is  now  excluded  by  a  provision 
of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon.  The 
12th  section  defines  the  position  in  which  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  is  to  stand: 

"That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  heretofore 
granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  and  to  its  in- 
habitants." 

That  means  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  you 
were  to  add  the  words,  "and  no  others."  They 
have  no  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  except 
those  we  are  about  to  grant.  Their  whole  exist- 
ence will  depend  upon  our  grant;  and  if  w«  tell 
them  they  shall  have  no  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities, other  than  those  given  to  the  Territory 
pf  Iowa — as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  have  no  right  to  abolish  slavery — then  we 
inhibit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  therJin,  whether  they  desire  it  or 
not.  That  is  not  all.  We  are  about  to  say,  by 
enactment,  that  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Oregon  is  the  legitimate  body  to  establish  or  abolish 
slavery  within  its  limits.  Do  we  not  say  by  this 
twelfth  section,  that  the  provision  they  made  is  all 
right.'  Do  we  not  concur  with  the  people  of  Or- 
egon in  the  opinion  that  slavery  shall  not  prevail 
within  her  limits,  when  we  say,  "and  the  existing 
'  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
'  under  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
'  ment  established  by  the  people  thereof,  shall  con- 
'  tinue  to  be  valid  and  operative  therein,  so  far  as 
'  the  same  be  not  incompatible  with  the  provisions 
'  of  this  act?" 

If  by  the  laws  of  Oregon  slavery  has  been  ex- 
cluded there  by  this  section,  you  are  about  to  say 
that  that  exclusion  is  right.  But  you  go  a  step 
further,  and  say,  that  that  exclusion  shall  be  per- 
manent until  put  an  end  to  by  the  people  of  Oregon 
who  are  there  now.  Citizens  of  the  South  may 
desire  to  go  there  with  their  slaves,  but  cannot,  for 
two  reasons,  if  you  pass  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  stands:  first,  they  cannot  go,  because  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  to  Or- 
egon are  the  same  as  those  granted  to  lo  A^a,  and 
they  cannot  go  into  Iowa;  secondly,  the  moment 
you  cross  the  threshold  of  that  Territory  with  one 
of  your  slaves,  that  moment  he  becomes  free  by 
virtue  of  the  local  laws  of  Oregon,  which  you  are 
now  about  to  pass.  If  you  pass  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  slavery  will  be  just  as  forcibly  prohibited 
in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  as  if  you  were  to  attach 
to  this  bill  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

But  even  if  it  was  doubtful — which  I  maintain 
it  is  not — whether  slavery  will  be  inhibited  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I 
contend  that  it  will  be  made  certain  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  What  is  it,  sir .'  It  does  not  propose  to 
alter  a  single  word  in  the  provision  of  the  twelfth 
section,  but  leaves  it  as  it  came  from  the  commit- 
tee.    Let  us  see  how  it  reads: 

"After  the  word  'inhabitants,'  insert  the  following:  'but 
'  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  restriction  expressed  in  the  sixth 
'  article  of  the  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  seven - 
'  teen  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  for  the  government  of  the 
'  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.'  " 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  proposed 
amendment.'  By  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Territory  of 
Iowa;  and  by  the  restrictions  of  the  sixth  article, 
slavery  is  prohibited  within  certain  sections  of  ter- 
ritory, and  is  allowed,  by  not  being  prohibited,  in 
certain  other  sections.  What  is  to  be  effected  by 
this  amendment?  Is  it  to  allow  slavery?  If  it  is, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  bill.  Is  it  to  prohibit 
slavery?  If  it  is,  it  is  prohibited  in  the  bill.  Is  it 
to  leave  the  bill  as  it  stands?  It  is  even  so.  In 
effect,  it  leaves  the  bill  precisely  where  it  was  be- 
fore. There  is  one  of  three  consequences  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  this  amendment.  It  either 
authorizes  slavery,  or  prohibits  slavery,  or  does 
nothing.  Now,  sir,  is  there"  anything  in  the  sixth 
article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  which  authorizes 
slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  article  which  prohibits  slavery  in 
Iowa?  No,  sir.  Why,  then,  incorporate  it?  la 
it  intended  to  say,  by  referring  to  these  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  we  mean,  as  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned,  to  authorize  the  people  of 
the  country  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery?  That 
is  not  its  purpose.     It  has  no  object. 

Do  you  seek,  Senators  from  the  North,  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  at  all  times  in  new  territory?    Do 
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you,  Senators  from  the  South,  say  that  such  a  pro- 
vision is  rio;ht?  Let  us  know  it,  and  see  the  plat- 
form upon  which  you  stand.  Sir,  the  case  is  clear. 
Pass  the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  slavery  will  never 
be  allowed  within  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Let 
the  people  know,  the  true  design  of  this  bill.  Do 
not  pass  a  bill  couched  in  such  phraseology  that 
it  will  remain  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
it  is  its  purpose  to  exclude  or  establish  slavery.  I 
■wish  the  Senators  from  the  South  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  if  they  pass  this  12th  section  either 
•with  or  without  the  amendment,  slavery  is  just  as 
effectually  prohibited  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
as  if  they  attached  to  the  bill  what  is  called  the 
Wilmot  proviso. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  As  my  object  in  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  simply  to  nullify  the  odious  featureof  the  ]2Lh 
section,  I  will  state,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
suggestions  of  several  Senators,  the  amendment 
will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  will  consent  cheerfully  to 
the  withdrawal  of  my  amendment  after  I  have 
said  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  it.  My  friend 
from  Maryland  stated  when  he  beg'an,  that  he  was 
not  here  when  the  bill  was  before  discussed,  and 
therefore  left  us  to  infer  that  he  was  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  particular  provision,  and  what 
the  effect  and  bearing  of  the  12th  section.  If  my 
friend  had  not  stated  this  fact,  he  will  allow  me 
with  all  good  feeling  and  respect  to  observe,  that 
his  observations  made  on  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ment, would  have  sufficiently  manifested  it.  He 
says  this  amendment  has  one  of  three  effects:  it 
either  authorizes  slavery,  or  prohibits  it,  or  does 
nothing.  This  statement,  coming  from  a  gentle- 
man so  singularly  accurate  in  his  phraseology, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  one.  He  says 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territory;  that  it  will  either  have 
that  effect,  or  none  at  all.  He  bases  his  argument 
upon  this:  that  the  section  gives  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  which  were  possessed  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa;  and  as  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited in  Iowa,  it  followed  that  slavery  would  also 
be  prohibited  in  the  Territory  now  proposed  to  be 
established.  Now,  sir,  1  do  not  deem  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  my  friend  a  correct  one.  Sir,  if  we 
mean  to  extend  a  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery 
-Over  this  Territory,  the  amendment  of  course 
would  have  no  effect;  but  if  we  do  not,  the  amend- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary.  The  purpose  of  this 
statute  is  to  confer  upon  the  people  of  Oregon  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  already  con- 
ferred by  a  statute  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
people  of  Iowa.  What  they  are,  we  learn  by  re- 
ferrnig  to  the  statute.     It  provides — 

"  That  the  inhahitants  of  ihe  saifl  'i'erritory  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  thp  rights,  privilegBS,  andjinniuiiities  heretofore 
granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  and  to  its  in- 
habitants." ' 

When  we  come  to  read  this  statute  in  the  laws 
of  Iowa,  making  reference  to  the  rights,  &c.,  of 
the  people  of  Iowa,  we  find  that  we  are  just  as  far 
from  understanding  upon  the  face  of  it  what  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  declaratory  enactment,  as  we 
were  before.  We  are,  therefore,  under  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  turning  back,  and  referring  to  the 
statute  containing  an  explanation  of  the  rights, 
&c.,  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  to  which  the 
statute  in  the  laws  of  Iowa  on  this  subject  refers. 
Upon  referring  to  it,  we  find — 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  and  sinijniar  (he  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  nniihwest  of  the  river  Oliio,  by  the  articles  of 
the  compact  in  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  said 
Territory,  passed  13th  July,  1787." 

Hence,  the  provision  of  this  bill  is  to  confer 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
Iowa.  But  as  the  statute  confers  no  particular 
privileges  upon  the  people  of  Iowa,  only  the  same 
as  conferted  upon  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  we 
have  to  look  back  into  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  privileges  referred 
to.  There  are,  then,  no  privileges  conferred,  no 
rights  granted  or  allowed,  except  those  specified 
in  the  articles  of  compact  in  the  ordinance  of  '87. 
The  question,  then,  naturally  presents  itself,  inas- 
much as  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  is  subject  to 
the  whole  of  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in 


the  ordinance  of  '87,  including  restrictions  as  well 
as  grants,  is  it  the  intention  of  these  general  words, 
contained  in  this  12th  section,  to  put  in  force  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  the  restriction  of  that  or- 
dinance, as  well  as  the  grants?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  place,  if  we  do  not  mean 
to  put  the  restrictions  in  force,  to  say  so.  Now, 
I  am  satisfied,  according  to  my  interpretation  of 
the  matter,  that  granting  to  these  inhabitants  of 
Oregon  the  rights,  &c.,  specified,  does  not  put  in 
force  the  restrictions  enumerated.  I  was  content 
with  the  12th  section  as  it  stood;  but  inasmuch  as 
I  learned  from  gentlemen  conversant  with  this  sub- 
ject, who  entertain  rather  different  opinions  as  to 
the  general  merits  of  the  question,  that  they  were 
not  willing  to  admit  that  the  words  of  the  clause, 
as  they  stood,  did  not  put  the  restrictions  in  force, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  subject,  I  wished  to  say,  upon  the  face  of 
the  bill,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  put  the  restric- 
tions in  force.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  this  gen- 
eral reference,  the  words  of  the  statute  should 
read — 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  of  Oregon 
shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio  by  the  articles  of  the  compact  contained  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  13th  July,  1787,  hut  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  6th  article." 

Would  not  its  meaning  be  clear  and  intelligible.' 
And  what  this  enactment  would  do  in  the  way  I 
have  supposed  it  should  read,  is  just  as  effectually 
done  by  the  arnendment.  In  order  to  make  the 
question  clear  and  indisputable,  I  proposed  the  in- 
sertion of  my  amendment.  If  by  any  interpreta- 
tion of  this  law  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787  is  applied  to  and  made  binding 
on  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory,  then  you  pre- 
clude those  inhabitants  from  any  control  whatever 
over  the  subject.  Even  if  it  was  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  no  prohibition  can  be  put  upon  the 
introduction  of  slavery,  they  could  not  alter  the 
restrictions,  because  of  a  fundamental  enactment 
put  in  force  there  beyond  their  control.  Whereas, 
regarding  the  restrictions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
in  their  application  to  this  Territory  but  as  a  dead 
letter,  then  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  slavery 
in  this  Territory  must  depend  upon  something  else 
besides  the  ordinance.  What  does  it  depend  upon.' 
It  depends  upon  the  Territorial  legislation  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  Oregon  now  living  there; 
and  that  is  just  exactly  where  I  want  to  place  it. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  Congress  has  ab- 
solute control  over  this  whole  subject.  I  do  not 
consider  that  Territories  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  question  of  slavery,  except  as  Congress  con- 
fers it  upon  them  by  giving  them  legislative  power 
to  act  upon  it.  Congress  has  a  right  to  pass  any 
law  it  pleases  in  regard  to  the  government  of  Ter- 
ritories. But  the  power  and  the  e.xpediency  of 
passing  them  are  two  very  different  t"hings.  In  my 
view,  they  should  be  left  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Territory  itself.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple to  permit  those  persons  who  inhabit  a  Terri- 
tory to  draw  up  their  own  laws,  rather  than  to 
impose  laws  upon  them.  It  is  said  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Maryland,  that  inasmuch  as 
we  give  effect  to  the  laws  already  passed  by  that 
Territory,  until  they  shall  otherwise  be  altered  by 
Territorial  legislation,  slavery  cannot,  in  point  of 
fact,  be  admitted  there.  Probably  it  never  will.  I 
know  that  the  people  do  not  want  it,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  put  it  upon  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  states  that  among  the 
laws  there  is  another  monstrous  proposition:  that 
they  have  actually  prohibited  the  introduction  into 
the  Territory  of  any  ardent  spirits,  declaring  that 
it  should  be  seized.  What  disposition  they  pro- 
pose to  make  of  it — whether  to  destroy  it  or  not  I 
do  not  know — at  all  events,  the  right  to  such  prop- 
erty the  moment  it  enters  their  territory  becomes 
null  and  void.  Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  a  very  unwise  one,  and  that  it 
is  a  clear  innovation  of  the  rights  of  properly;  for 
it  matters  not  whether  a  man  enters  the  Territory 
with  a  cask  of  old  French  brandy  or  a  negro  slave, 
if  he  crosses  the  Territorial  line  he  loses  all  right 
of  property  in  the  first  species  of  property  men- 
tioned. There  may  be  more  or  less  of  wisdom  or 
folly  in  such  restrictions,  but  they  are  regularly 
ingrafted  portions  of  their  civil  municipal  regula- 


tions— thesameastheregulationsof  any  other  coun- 
try. Now,  the  regulation  of  slavery,  which  exists 
in  consequence  of  positive  law — for  I  believe  it  does 
not  exist  in  nature,  the  same  as  this  subject  of  tem- 
perance— in  my  opinion,  should  be  leftentirely  with 
the  people  of  the  Territory.  We  have  the  absolute 
right  to  take  their  regulation  out  of  their  hands  if 
we  please;  but,  for  one,  I  should  not  feel  discon- 
tented if  the  people  of  Oregon  should  prevent  me 
from  going  into  their  Territory  with  any  articles  of 
property,  be  it  a  slave  or  ardent  spirits.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  ordinance  of  1787  exists  not  in 
relation  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  If  slavery  be 
prohibited  there,  the  prohibition  must  be  traced  to 
some  other  source.  But  I  am  willing  to  leave  this 
subject  to  be  legislated  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Oregon  as  they  choose.  I  am  willing  to  give  va- 
lidity to  all  their  laws.  1  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  except  the  law  relating  to  slavery  more 
than  any  other.  If  they  choose  to  make  laws  pro- 
hibiting slaveholders  or  spirit  dealers  removing 
there,  let  it  be  so.  Let  them  regulate  their  own 
affairs.  If  the  amendment  is  withdrawn,  I  shall 
move  to  strike  out  th^ntroductory  words  of  the 
12th  section. 

The  amendment  was  here  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  submitted  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  12th  section  of  this  bill,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  the  discussion  which  has 
followed;  and  I  also  abstained  at  the  time  I  made 
it  from  offering  any  suggestions  in  favor  of  it.  My 
purpose  was,  to  have  a  distinct  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  was  presented  by  that  section,  whether 
you  mean  to  exercise  the  legislative  authority  of 
this  Government  to  inhibit  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  Union?  lam  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  unitedly  withdrawn  the  amendment 
which  they  proposed;  which  amendment  I  con- 
sider, with  ail  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  as  perfectly  nugatory — as  a  mere 
waste  paper.  I  desire  to  see  this  question  present- 
ed to  the  American  Senate  for  their  consitleration 
unembarrassed  by  any  amendment  which  might 
veil  from  the  public  view  the  real  question  at  issue. 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  our 
legislation  that  the  grant  of  such  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  as  had  been  already  granted  to 
another  Territory,  included  an  imposition  of  restric- 
tions binding  upon  that  other  Territory,  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  those  restrictions 
by  a  special  act.  Now,  if  the  enactment  of  the 
12th  section  provided  that  the  laws  formed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  should  be  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  establishing  the  Territory  of 
Iowa;  if  by  any  general  expression  the  whole 
provision  of  law  incorporating  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  had  been  inserted  in  this  bill, —  then  its  result 
would  be,  that  the  burdens  and  disabilities,  as  well 
as  the  grants  and  privileges,  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  such  enactment.  If  the  amendment  could 
have  any  effect  at  all,  how  could  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  subsequent  provisions  of  the  same  section 
that  the  laws  of  the  provisional  government  shall 
continue  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Legislature? 
Every  one  can  perceive  that  the  laws  of  the  provis- 
ional government  are  a  nullity,  and  have  no  force 
or  validity  except  as  you  give  it  to  them.  These 
laws  were  supposed  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
force,  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  body  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  within  that  Territory,  permitted  logo 
there  by  Federal  authority,  and  yet  not  protected 
by  Federal  legislation.  Out  of  such  a  state  of 
things  it  was  supposed  arose  a  necessity  which 
entitled  these  to  form  a  government  for  themselves. 
Now,  the  answer  to  this  case  of  supposed  necessity 
is  this  :  If,  ex  necessitate,  ihese  people  were  iiivested 
with  powers  to  form  a  government  to  regulate  each 
other,  the  necessity  in  which  the  authority  origi- 
nated must  limit  the  exercise  of  the  power.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  the  extension  of  that  assumed 
authority  which  could  authorize  them  to  say,  who 
hereafter  should  come  into  their  Territory.  The 
idea  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  that  the 
first  settlers  in  this  region  of  country  should  get  to- 
gether, form  a  provisional  government,  and  say  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  scattered  through- 
out the  Union,  to  whom  the  country  belonged, 
that  nobody  should  come  there  except  such  per- 
sons as  they  shall  specify.  That  is  a  proposition 
too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  yet 
it  is  but  little  short  of  it  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
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tion  I  hear  maintained  upon  this  floor,  and  which 
is  maintained  elsewhere,  that  you  can  delegate  by 
any  act  of  authority  that  can  be  exercised  by  this 
Government  to  these  few  straggling  settlers  the 
right  to  say  who,  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  their 
territory.  1  consider  that  the  political  heresy  in 
the  one  case  is  equivalent  to  the  other,  except  that, 
in  the  latter  case,  we  shall  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  delegate  a  power  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess. 

I  regret  exceedingly  the  course  this  debate  has 
taken;  but  gentleman  having  seen  fit  to  discuss  it 
in  a  manner  which  imposes  upon  one,  situated  as 
I  am,  and  standing  in  the  relation  that  I  do  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  the  duty 
to  advance,  respectfully  yet  faithfully,  the  senti- 
ments which  they  feel,  and  to  maintain  the  rights 
which  they  hold  sacred,  I  shall  do  my  whole  duty, 
as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  to  them  and  to  my  coun- 
try. I  presume  the  question  now  to  be  taken  is 
upon  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  12th  section, 
now  unencumbered  with  any  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  M^yland.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is,  whether  the  twelfth  section 
shall  stand  or  not.  My  habitual  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  would  lead  me  to  doubt  the  convictions  of 
my  own  judgment  upon  almost  any  question,  if 
I  found  them  to  be  at  variance  with  that  judgment; 
but,  in  this  case,  I  am  really  obliged  to  adhere  to 
the  original  opinions  formed  when  first  I  saw  the 
bill.  The  question  is  upon  the  true  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  the  twelfth  section — does  it  extend 
to  the  Territory  of  Oregon  the  prohibition  to  be 
ibund  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 .' 
I  hold  that  it  does.  The  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  say,  that  as  the  bill  stands, 
the  restrictions  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  will  not  apply  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
I  go  in  directly  for  the, opposite  conclusion.  My 
friend  from  North  Carolina — as  he  had  a  right  to 
do — contented  himself  with  expressing  the  naked 
opinion.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  stated  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  it  maintained  that 
a  grant  of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  in- 
volved a  prohibition  or  restriction.  Whether,  as 
a  general  rule  of  interpretation,  the  prohibition  is 
not  right,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  for  me  to 
say;  though  if  it  be  like  all  other  general  rules,  it 
is  liable  to  exceptions.  Now,  I  propose  in  a  word 
or  two  to  state  why,  if  it  be  the  rule,  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  before  the  Senate.  The  Terri- 
tory for  which  we  are  here  about  to  legislate  is 
now  without  the  aid  of  any  legislation  by  Congress: 
it  has  no  constitutional  right,  m  the  sense  in  which 
the  several  States  have  these  rights,  as  yet.  They 
are  entitled,  in  this  Territorial  condition,  to  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  protection  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  property;  but  as  far  as  privileges  flowing 
out  of  legislation,  or  the  rights  of  legislation,  are 
concerned,  tliey  are  utterly  destitute  of  them.  We 
are  now  about  to  grant  them;  and  the  question  is, 
how  shall  we  grant  them?  The  proposition  is, 
not,  to  grant  them  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
irnmunities  now  possessed  by  any  one  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  to  grant  them 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  in  qualified 
terms.  And  how  qualified .'  The  bill  says  we 
give  them — 

"  All  tlie  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore 
granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and  to  its  in 
Jiabiiatits." 

What  are  they  ?  We  find,  by  the  twelfth  section 
of  the  Territorial  laws  of  Iowa,  that — 

^'  The  inliahitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  !;ranted  and 
secured  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  its  inliabit- 
pnts." 

Not  satisfied  when  we  come  to  legislate  for  Iowa 
with  investing  them  with  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  possessed  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, and  leaving  open  to  enactments  whether 
a  grant  of  that  description  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
qualifications  imposed  upon  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, Congress  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

"Th«  inliahitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
Bnd  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted 
and  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  compact 
contained  in  the  ordinance  for  the  ijoveinnient  of  the  Terri- 
tory, passed  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787," 


What  are  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  quali- 
fications to  be  found  in  that  compact.'  Here  they 
are,  sir: 

"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  Territory  otherwise  tliaji  in  tlie  punishment  of 
crimes,  wliereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

You  are,  then,  about  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon  all  the  rights,  &c.,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  All  the  rights.' 
What  are  they?  Have  they  any  right  to  legislate 
upon  the  question  of  slavery?  JNo,  sir.  They 
have  only  the  rights  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  And  what  are  they? 
They  are  the  rights  conferred  by  the  sixth  article 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  And  what  are  they? 
Rights  limited  and  qualified;  not  approving  of  the 
right  to  establish  slavery  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

Thus  you  have  the  result  before  you.  Pass  the 
bill  as  it  stands,  and  the  moment  a  southern  man 
with  slave  properly  attempts  to  enter  the  limits  of 
Oregon,  that  moment  he  becomes  dispossessed  of 
his  slaves.  A  judge  of  one  of  the  supreme  courts 
recently  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  terri- 
tory recently  acquired,  where  slavery  did  not  ex- 
ist by  the  local  laws,  it  could  not  be  made  to  exist, 
except  by  some  legislative  act  of  Congress.  The 
opinion  was  based  upon  the  ground  that  the  local 
law,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  the  moment  it  came 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  became  the  law  of  territorial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  as  effectually  as  if  it  had 
legitimately  originated  by  the  power  of  Congress. 
Slavery  does  not  exist  by  the  laws  of  New  Mex- 
ico, California,  and  Oregon;  and  the  proposition 
thus  laid  down  in  respect  to  these  Territories  is, 
that  slavery  cannot  be  extended  to  them  without 
active  legislation  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. Now,  if  this  is  a  question  about  which 
jurists  entertain  such  a  decided  opinion,  as  did  this 
one,  pass  this  bill,  and  the  argument  now  in  their 
hands  is  strengthened,  and  becomes  irresistible. 

Mr.  DIX.  The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
striking  out  the  12th  section.  Upon  that  motion 
I  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  moved  that  the  question  be 
postponed  until  Monday  next,  in  order  to  give 
the  Senator  from  New  York  a  full  opportunity  to 
speak  to  it. 

Mr.  DIX  took  the  floor,  and  it  was 

Ordereil,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  Monday  neAt. 

Monday,  June  26,  1848. 
The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

Mr.  DIX  said:  During  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  propositions  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  involving  the  question  of 
slavery.  1  have  abstained  from  all  participation 
in  the  discussions  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
because  I  considered  them  as  abstract  propositions 
having  no  direct  practical  bearing  or  effect.  The 
measure  before  us  is  of  a  different  character.  It 
contemplates  an  act  of  legislation;  it  proposes  a 
law  containing  provisions  to  be  enforced  and  to 
control  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  of  country  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent. 
By  this  act  we  are  literally  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  future  empire.  It  i^a  subject  eminently  prac- 
tical; and  therefore  I  speak. 

The  questions,  to  which  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  has  given  rise,  are  of  the  highest  moment. 
They  concern  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  slavery  in  such  territory.  Nor 
is  this  all.  They  involve  not  only  the  authority 
of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  regulate 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  persons  inhabiting  or 
occupying  the  public  domain,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  States,  but  they  may  affect,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  social  and  political  condition  of  entire 
communities.  They  may  vitally  concern  the  pros- 
perity of  the  future  millions  who  are  to  fill  the 
valleys  and  cover  the  hills  of  Oregon;  and  it  is 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  that  it  should 
be  discussed  with  calmness  and  without  asperity 
either  of  feeling  or  of  language.  Conducted  in  sucli 
a  spirit,  discussion,  even  if  it  were  unnecessary, 
could  not  do  harm,  however  widely  we  maydiffer, 
or  however  delicate  the  questions  with  which  it  has 


to  deal.  Indeed,  it  is  always  possible  the  very 
conflict  of  opinion  may  strike  out  light  and  truth, 
and  furnish  a  basis  for  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  differences,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
irreconcilable.  It  may  be  a  vain  hope  to  expect  to 
harmonize  those  who  are  now  so  wide  apart;  but 
if  it  prove  a  delusion,  it  may  nevertheless  be  prof- 
liable  to  indulge  it.  It  may,  at  least,  serve  to 
moderate  the  tone  of  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  and  other  kin- 
dred topics,  various  propositions  have  been  ad- 
vanced; and  they  have  been  sustained  with  distin- 
guished ability.  Some  of  these  propositions  are 
repetitions  of  the  same  general  assumption  under 
different  phases.  For  instance,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  citizens  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
have  a  right  to  go  into  any  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  take  with  them  whatever  is 
recognized  as  property  by  the  local  law  of  the 
State  from  which  they  migrate.  It  is  also  as- 
sumed that  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  cannot, 
by  any  legislative  enactment,  prevent  the  citizens 
of  any  State  in  the  Union  from  coming  into  the 
territory  with  whatever  the  local  law  of  such  State 
recognizes  as  property.  These  are  little  else  than 
verbal  modifications  of  the  same  proposition;  or, 
at  least,  the  one  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States  have  an  inherent  right  to  regulate  their  own 
domestic  concerns  for  themselves,  wherever  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  soil  they  inhabit  may  reside, 
and  without  being  overruled  by  the  sovereign  polit- 
ical power,  to  which  they  are  subordinate. 

There  is  a  question  which  lies  beyond  all  these 
propositions,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  must  be  decisive  of  them  all,  because  it 
includes  them  all.  Has  Congress  the  right,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  legislate  for  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  organize  governments  for  the 
inhabitants  residing  in  such  territory,  and  regulate 
within  it  all  matters  of  local  and  domestic  con- 
cern? I  believe  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered  in  the  afl^rmaiive;  that  the  power,  to  this 
unlimited  extent, can  be  sustained — 1st,  by  cotem- 
poraneous  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  intention  of  its  framers;  2d,  by 
judicial  interpretation;  and  3d,  by  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  the  Government,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  day. 

This  is  the  fundamental  question  I  propose  first 
to  discuss.  I  shall  lay  aside  all  consideration  of 
subordinate  propositions.  These  necessarily  fall, 
if  the  other  can  be  established.  My  purpose  is,  to 
attempt  to  establish  it;  and  in  all  I  have  to  say  I 
shall  endeavor  to  be  strictly  argumentative. 

The  power  of  regulating  all  matters  concerning 
the  public  domain  I  think  may  fairly  be  consid- 
ered a  necessary  incident  to  the  power  of  acqui- 
ring territory;  and  this  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
disposition  which  may  be  made  of  the  naked  soil, 
as  it  has  been  denoininated,  but  in  respect  to  the 
classes  of  persons  who  are  permitted  to  occupy  it, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  occupation.  I  consider 
this  unrestricted  power  as  an  inseparable  incident 
of  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  organized  community  or  State  in 
which  it  resides.  The  power  of  acquisition  is  itself 
unrestricted  by  the  terms  of  our  social  compact, 
so  far  as  the  objects  of  acquisition  are  concerned. 
It  is  incidental  a|so.  It  is  derived  from  the  power 
of  making  war  and  treaties;  and  the  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  are  to  be  found  in  funda- 
mental rules  and  principles  applicable  to  all  organ- 
ized societies. 

But  I  do  not,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument, 
place  the  power  on  this  ground.  1  assign  to  it  an 
origin  less  likely,  1  think,  to  be  questioned.  I 
place  it  on  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  Congress  "  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
'  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
'  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States." 

I  am  aware  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
has  recently  received  a  construction  which  confine.^ 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits — a  con- 
struction which  leaves  to  Congress  the  mere  right 
to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  public  land  shall 
be  surveyed,  brought  into  market,  and  sold,  with- 
out any  power  to  regulate  the  political  or  municipal 
affairs  of  those  who  (settle  upon  it,  while  they 
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are  acquiring  the  requisites  usually  exacted  as  con- 
ditions of  their  admission  into  the  Union.  This 
construction  is  subversive  of  every  idea  of  sover- 
eignty  in  the  Slate  (I  use  the  word  in  its  largest 
sense)  as  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  reduces  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  condition 
of  a  mere  individual  proprietor  of  land,  without  a 
single  attribute  of  political  power.  Such  a  conse- 
quence could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  as  likely  to  be  drawn 
from  the  clause  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
satisfied  they  regarded  it  as  conferring  a  power  of 
the  most  plenary  nature.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
this  apparent  to  the  Senate;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  referred  to. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1787,  Mr.  Madison  in- 
troduced into  the  Federal  Con vention,  then  engaged 
in  framing  the  Constitution,  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions, in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail.  Among  them  were  these:  To  authorize 
Congress — 

"To  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

"To  institute  temporary  Governments  for  new  States 
arising  tlierein." 

On  the  22d  of  August,  Mr.  Rutledge,  from  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  made  a  partial  report  on  Mr. 
Madison's  propositions,  and  on  others  submitted 
by  Mr.  Pinckney  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Madison's 
propositions,  above  quoted,  providing  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  unappropriated  lands  and  the  institu- 
tion of  temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  thei-ein,  were  not  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. But,  on  the  30th  of  August,  Mr.  Gouverneur 
Morris  introduced  the  clause  respecting  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States,  which,  with  a 
few  immaterial  verbal  alterations,  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Constitution.  After  Mr.  Luther  Martin  had 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was  rejected,  the 
clause  was  adopted,  Maryland  alone  dis.senting. 

It  may  not  distinctly  appear  at  first  glance  what 
Mr.  Madison  designed  by  the  institution  of  tem- 
porary governments  for  "  new  States  arising  with- 
in" the  unappropriated  lands.  It  mightbe  supposed 
that  he  intended  to  provide  for  their  temporary 
government  as  States  after  their  erection  or  forma- 
tion. But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  parlia- 
mentary phraseology  of  that  day,  will  have  no 
doubt  that  the  term  States  was  used  as  we  now 
employ  the  term  Territories. 

But  be  this  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  fair  to 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  it  shared  the  fate  of  the 
proposition  to  confer  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
grant  charters  of  incorporation,  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity, and  to  construct  canals,  &c.  These  prop- 
ositions were  distinctly  presented  to  Congress,  and 
formally  and  decisively  negatived  by  a  direct  re- 
corded vote,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  on  the  ]4th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

It  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Madison's  proposition 
in  respect  to  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
committee  were  not  in  favor  of  it  in  its  original 
form.  There  was  no  vote  on  it  in  that  form  in 
Convention— no  rejection.  The  proposition  of  Mr. 
Morris,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
was  manifestly,  from  its  terms  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  subject-matter,  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  It  was  adopted  almost  without 
opposition.  The  power  it  is  construed  to  confer 
has  been  exercised  from  the  earliest  period  in 
our  history.  The  attention  of  the  Convention 
was  distinctly  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Mad- 
ison; and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  au- 
thority so  general  as  that  of  making  "  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations"  respecting  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  (the  term  regulations 
being  used  at  that  time  much  as  we  now  use  the 
term  laws)  could  have  been  conferred,  without 
question,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  withhold  the 
power  of  providing  for  the  government  of  the  in- 
dividuals inhabiting  it,  until  they  were  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

On  the  13th  of  July  preceding,  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  had  passed  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  relation  to  the  territorynorthwest 
of  the  Ohio  river.  This  fact  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  to  the  members  of  the  Convention.  Con- 
gre.s.^,  it  is  true,  was  sitting  in  New  York,  while 
the  Convention  sat  in  Philadelphia.     I  believe  the 


proceedings  of  both  were  with  closed  doors;  but 
the  members  of  the  latter  were  doubtless  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  This 
fact — the  coincidence  in  point  of  time— may  have 
some  slight  bearing  upon  the  intention  of  the 
clause  giving  Congress  power  to  dispcse  of  and 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  has  been  quoted  to 
prove  the  illegality  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  This 
being  conceded,  it  cannot  by  any  supposed  conse- 
quence or  analogy  have  any  l:'earingon  the  power  of 
legislation  by  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  in 
respect  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  The  ordinance,  as  we  know, 
was  passed  by  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, though  it  was  ratified  by  the  first  Con- 
gress which  assembled  under  the  Constitution. 
Any  inference  from  the  proceedings  of  the  one,  so 
far  as  the  question  of  power  is  concerned,  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  other.  But  I  hold, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  very  argu- 
ment in  which  Mr.  Madison  denied  the  authority 
of  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
to  pass  the  ordinance  of  1787,  had  for  its  object  to 
prove  the  necessitjiof  such  a  power  in  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  and  thatit  proceeded  upon 
the  supposed  existence  of  the  power. 

The  usual  reference  to  prove  the  illegality  of  the 
ordinance  is  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the 
38th  number  of  the  Federalist,  which  was  written 
by  him.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  it  referring  to 
the  Western  Territory: 

"  We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  of  an  area  equal  to  the  inhabited  ext^ntof  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  will  soon  become  a  national  stock.  They  have 
begun  to  render  it  productive.  Coni;iess  have  undertaken  to 
do  more  :  they  have  proceeded  to  form  new  States  ;  to  erect 
temporary  governments  ;  to  appoint  officers  for  them  ;  and 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such  States  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  All  this  has  been  done,  and 
done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional  authority." 

What  was  the  object  of  this  reference  }  Was  it 
to  pass  a  useless  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
Congress  in  exceeding  its  powers  .'  By  no  means. 
He  adds: 

"  I  mean  not  by  anything  here  said  to  throw  censure  on 
the  measures  pursued  by  Congress.  I  am  sensible  they  could 
not  have  done  otherwise.  The  public  interest,  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  case  imposed  upon  them  the  task  of  overleaping 
their  constitutional  limits.  But  is  not  the  fact  an  alarming 
proof  of  the  danger  resulting  from  a  Governmenl  which  does 
not  possess  regular  powers  commensurate  to  its  objects .'" 

The  whole  article  taken  together,  and  not  judged 
by  a  single  extract,  appears  to  me  to  lead  d^most 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Madison  re- 
garded the  new  system  of  government,  the  Con- 
stitution, as  supplying  defects  which  had  led  to 
abuse  and  usurpation  under  the  old,  the  Con- 
federation; that  he  considered  the  former  as  reme- 
dying the  very  defects  which  had  imposed  on 
Congress  the  necessity  of  overleaping  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  their  power;  that  he  viewed  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress 
"  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting,  the  territory"  of  the  United 
States,  as  conferring  the  power  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion. Congress  had  usurped,  and  as  giving  legality, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  proceedings  which  he 
condemned,  under  the  Confederation,  as  void  of 
constitutional  authority. 

Happily,  sir,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference 
in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison  on  this 
point.  If  we  turn  to  the  43d  number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, also  written  by  him,  we  shall  find  a  direct 
reference  to  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  territory  of  the^  United  States.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  before,  I  think  this  would  dissi- 
pate it.  He  is  speaking  of  oej;tain  powers  conferred 
on  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  He  says:  "  the 
'  eventual  establishment  of  new  States  seems  to 
'  have  been  overlooked  by  the  compilers  of  that  in- 
'  slrument,  [Articles  of  Confederation.]  We  have 
'  seen  the  inconvenience  of  this  omission,  and  the 
'  assumption  of  power  into  which  Congress  have 
'  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety,  therefore, 
'  has  the  new  system  supplied  the  defect." 

He  next  quotes  the  clause  giving  Congress 
"power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory "  of  the 
United  States;  and  adds,  "  this  is  a  power  of  very 
'  great  importance,  and  required  by  considerations 
'  similar  to  those  which  show  the  propriety  of  the 
♦  former."    By  the  former,  is  meant  the  power  of 


admitting  new  States  into  the  Union — a  power 
which  he  had  adverted  toassupplyingadefect  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  as  avoiding  the  evil 
of  usurping  the  exercise  of  an  indispensable  author- 
ity. Would  he  have  denominated  it  a  "  power  of 
very  great  importance,"  if  he  had  regarded  it  as 
limited  to  a  mere  sale  of  the  public  lands?  Would 
he  have  said  that  it  wa.«!  "required  by  considera- 
tions similar  to  those  which  show  the  propriety  of 
the  former" — the  admission  of  new  States — unless 
he  had  considered  it  as  having  "  supplied  a  defect," 
as  in  the  other  case  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  empowered  Congress  to  do  what  it  had  done 
in  respect  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  without 
authority  .'  There  were  other  territories  beside  that 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  to  be  provided  for.  South 
Carolina  had  at  that  very  time  ceded  to  the  United 
States  her  interest  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, now  comprised  in  the  Statesof  Mississippi 
and  Alal)ama;  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
expected  to  cede  what  now  constitutes  Tennessee, 
and  the  residue  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  38ih  number  of  the  Federalist, 
written  a  year  after  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
adopted,  obviously  alludes  to  those  two  last  ces- 
sions as  reasonably  to  be  expected.  How  were 
these  territories,  and  that  which  South  Carolina  ■ 
had  ceded,  to  be  provided  for — how  were  tempo- 
rary governments  to  be  erected — how  were  officers 
to  be  appointed  for  them — how  was  the  authority  of 
the  United  Slates  to  be  extended  over  them?  Was 
it  not  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  autho- 
rizing "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations"  to  be 
made?  Was  it  not  in  contemplation  of  these  or- 
ganic arrangements  for  the  communities  which 
were  to  arise  within  the  territory  then  acquired, 
and  expected  to  be  acquired,  that  Mr.  Madison 
pronounced  that  clause  as  conferring  "a  power  of 
very  great  importance?" 

If  we  take  these  two  numbers  of  the  Federalist, 
(the  38th  and  the  43d,)  the  reasonings  of  which  are 
directly  connected  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with' 
his  subsequent  participation  in  legislative  acts,  by 
which  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  enforced,  and 
similar  provisions  were  applied  to  other  portions - 
of  the  public  domain,  his  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  cannot  well 
be  doubted.  But,  if  any  lingering  doubt  should 
remain  in  respect  to  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  as  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  respect  to  the 
municipal  concerns  of  the  persons  residing  upon 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Slates,  it  will 
be  removed  by  his  declaration  in  Congress  in  1790, 
that,  though  Congress  was  restricted  l)y  the  Con- 
stitution from  taking  measures  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  yet  there  was  a  variety  of  ways  in  which 
it  could  countenance  abolition,  "  and  regulations 
might  be  made  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of 
them  [slaves]  into  the  new  States  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  western  territory." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  explaining  Mr. 
Madison's  opinion,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high 
authority  which  it  carries  with  it,  but  because,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cited,  it  might 
seem  to  support  conclusions  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, derive  no  strength  from  it  whatever. 

Let  me  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  acts  of  Congress  by  which  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution  is  supported,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  force  it  derives  from  legislative 
precedents. 

I.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  recognized  by 
chapter  8,  1st  session  1st  Congress.  The  pre- 
amble recites  that  "  it  is  requisite  certain  provisions 
should  be  made,"  &c.,  in  order  that  the  said  ordi- 
nance "  may  continue  to  have  full  effect."  There 
was  no  division  in  either  House  upon  its  passage. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  it.  Mr, 
Madison's  name  occurs  on  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
doubtless  present,  and  concurred  in  the  measure, 

This  first  precedent  which  I  cite,  has  all  the 
force  of  cotemporaneous  exposition.  It  is  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  the  new  Government.  It  may 
almost  be  denominated  the  work  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  recorded  among  the  earliest 
acts  by  which  that  instrument  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  first  footsteps  by  which  the 
movement  of  the  new  Government  is  to  be  traced 
out  of  the  darkness  in  which  its  dawn  was  envel- 
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oped,  into  the  clear,  broad  sunlight  of  its  stability 
and  strength.  The  act  ivas  signed  by  General 
Washington. 

That  the  ordinance  was  not  deemed  by  its  fra- 
mers,  or  by  the  Congress  which  continued  it  in 
force,  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  freedom 
from  restraint,  which  may  be  justly  claimed  as 
essential  to  political  liberty,  is  apparent  from  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  itself.  The  articles,  of 
which  the  sixth  and  last  prohibited  slavery,  were 
expressly  declared  to  be  adoped,  "  for  extending 
'  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
'liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  re- 
'  publics,  their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected; 
'  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis 

•  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, 
'  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the 
'  said  Territory;  to  provide  also  for  the  establish- 

•  ment  of  States,  and  permanent  government  there- 

•  in,  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in, the 
'  Federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
'  original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be 
'  consistent  with  the  general  interest." 

Several  considerations  suggest  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject. 

1.  Neither  the  framers  of  the  ordinance  nor  the 
first  Congress  considered  the  perpetual  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  incon- 
sistent with  the  ad  mission  of  the  States  to  be  formed 
out  of  it  into  the  Union  on  "an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States."  Neither  the  actual  tenure  of 
slaves,  nor  the  right  to  hold  them,  could  have  been 
considered  essential  to  the  full  fruition  of  the  po- 
litical liberty  which  the  States  possessed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

2.  The  prohibition  was  not  considered  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  cession  of  the  territory 
by  Virginia  in  17S4,  which  required  that  the  States 
to  be  formed  outof  it  should  be  "  republican  States, 

•  and  admitted  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  hav- 
'  ing  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 

•  inde|)endence."  These  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  therefore,  which  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Union  enjoyed,  were  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  first 
Congress,  deemed  fully  possessed,  although  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  was  prohibited.  Virginia  con- 
curred in  passing  the  ordinance  in  the  Congresss  of 
the  Confederation  in  1787,  and  in  continuing  it  in 
force  in  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
in  1789. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  original 
validity  of  the  ordinance,  I  believe,  its  authority 
has  always  been  respected  by  responsible  tribu- 
nals. I  will  read  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  of  Merry  vs.  Chex- 
naider,  8  Martin's  Reports,  (new  series,)  699: 

''  J}ppeal  from  the  court  of  the  First  JDiitrict. 

«'  Porter,  J.,  delivered  tlie  opinion  of  the  court.  The  plain- 
tifisnes  in  this  action  to  recover  liis  fn-edom,  and  from  the 
evidence  on  record  is  clearly  entitled  to  it.  He  was  born  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory  since  the  enactment  of  Congress, 
in  1787,  of  tlie  ordinance  for  the  government  of  that  country, 
according  to  the  6th  article  of  which  there  conld  be  therein 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude.  This  ordinance 
fixed  forever  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  region 
over  which  it  is  extended, and  takes  away  all  foundation  from 
the  claim  set  up  in  this  instance  by  the  (lefendant.  The  act 
of  cession  by  Virginia  did  not  deprive  Congress  of  the  power 
to  make  such  a  regulation. 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  district  court  be  affirmed  with  costs." 

This  decision  was  pronounced  in  1830,  and  it 
fully  sustains  the  view  of  the  subject  I  have  taken. 

II.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1798,  an  act  was  passed 
for  an  amicable  settlement  of  limits  with  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  government  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.  This 
act  authorized  the  President  to  establish  therein  a 
government  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  excepting 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  then 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Ter- 
ritory from  any  place  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  This  act  was  passed  ten  years  (less 
a  few  months)  before  Congress  was  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  States  which  were  originally  par- 
ties to  the  Federal  compact.  This  provision  of  the 
Constitution  applied  only  to  the  then  existing 
States.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  States  thereafter 
to  be  formed,  or  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States;  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  limitation  of  a  vested  power.  The 


exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power  of  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory from  foreign  countries  appears  to  have 
passed  without  opposition.  I  find  no  division  in 
either  House  on  that  clause  of  the  bill.  This  fact 
shows  the  undisputed  interpretation  put  at  that 
day  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  the  powers  of  Congress  over  every  mat- 
ter of  domestic  concern  in  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  especially  over  the  subject 
of  slavery,  the  most  delicate  of  all.  There  was  a 
direct  exercise  by  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  Ter- 
ritories, of  a  power  which  was  positively  prohib- 
ited in  respect  to  the  States  existing  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  This  act  passed  under 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams. 

III.  At  the  1st  session  of  the  6th  Congress, 
chap.  41,  laws  of  1800,  an  act  was  passed  to  divide 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments. This  act  created  a  Territorial  Government 
for  Indiana  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  provided 
by  the  ordinance  of  1767  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  This  precedent  reaffirms 
the  principles  contained  in  the  ordinance.  The 
act  was  signed  iiy  the  elder  A^ams. 

IV.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  an  act  was 
passed  dividing  Louisiana  into  two  Territories, 
and  providingfor  the  temporary  government  there- 
of. All  that  part  of  the  territory  south  of  the  33d 
parallel  of  latitude,  now  the  southern  boundary  of 
Arkansas,  was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 

The  10th  section  of  the  act  had  three  provisions 
in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  Territory:  1.  The  im- 
portation of  slaves,  from  any  place  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  was  prohibited;  2. 
The  importation,  from  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  of  slaves  imported  since  the 
1st  May,  1798,  was  prohibited;  and,  3.  The  im- 
portation of  slaves,  except  by  a  "citizen  of  the 
United  States  removing  into  said  Territory  for 
actual  settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of  such 
removal  bona  fide  owner  of  such  slaves,"  was  pro- 
hibited. 

When  this  section  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  last 
clause,  and  it  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  19  to  9. 
Among  the  votes  in  the  negative  were  John  Breck- 
enridge  and  John  Brown  of  Kentucky,  Jesse 
Franklin  of  North  Carolina,  James  Jackson  of 
Georgia,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  Thomas 
Sumpter  of  South  Carolina,  William  H.  Wells 
and  Samuel  White  of  Delaware;  8  of  the  19  from 
slaveholding  States. 

The  House  Journal  does  not  show  any  oppo- 
sition to  t|iis  section.  The  vote  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  was  66  yeas  and  21  nays.  Of  the 
latter,  only  7 — one-third  of  the  whole  number — 
were  from  slaveholding  States. 

The  Territory  of  Orleans  appears  to  have  re- 
mained subject  to  these  restrictions — at  least  aU 
but  the  first — until  1812,  when  it  was  erected  into 
a  State,  with  the  name  of  Louisiana.  At  least  I 
can  find  nothing  to  the  contrary.  On  the  2d  March, 
1805,  an  act  further  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  Territory  was  passed ,  by  which  the  ordinance 
of  1787  was  applied  to  it,  except  the  sixth  article, 
prohibiting  slavery  forever,  and  .so  much  of  the 
second  paragraph  as  regulated  the  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  estates.  But,  by  the  eighth  section 
of  the  act,  the  act  of  March  26,  1804,  dividing 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  which  was  limited  in 
its  operation  to  one  year  and  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  thereafter,  was  continued  in 
full  force  until  repealed,  excepting  so  far  as  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  act  of  1805.  The  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  slaves  were  not  repugnant  to 
that  act,  and  they  must  have  been  continued  in 
operation.  I  state  this  fact  because  it  has  been 
supposed  and  asserted  that  the  act  of  1804  was 
repealed  the  next  year;  as  though  Congress  had 
passed  it  inconsiderately,  and  had  thus  early  be- 
come convinced  of  the  illegality  of  the  restrictions 
upon  slavery  which  it  contained.  But  the  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  1805  is  so  obvious  that  the 
repeal  cannot  be  admitted  without  judicial  inter- 
pretations showing  it.  I  find  none.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  find  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  showing  that  those  restrictions  were 
continued  in  force.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  it 
to  the  Senate: 

"  Formerly,  while  the  act  dividing  Louisiana  into  two 


Territories  was  in  force  in  this  countrj',  slaves,  introduced 
here  in  contravention  to  it,  were  freed  by  operation  of  law; 
but  that  act  was  merged  in  the  legislative  provisions  which 
were  subsequently  enacted  on  the  subject  of  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  United  Slates  generally." — Gomr.z  vs.  JSon- 
neval,  6  Martin's  Rep.,  656,  {Sup.  Court  of  La.,)  1819. 

The  general  law  referred  to,  went  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1808.  If,  therefore,  there 
was, as  this  decision  shows,  a  merger  in  1808,  there 
could  have  been  no  repeal  in  1805. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  case  to  show  the 
control  Congress  has  exercised  over  the  subject. 
Slavery  existed  in  Louisiana  when  it  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  Congress  did  not  impose 
any  restriction  on  the  tenure  of  slaves  then  held  in 
the  Territory;  that  might  have  impaired  vested 
rights  of  property  under  the  local  law,  which  the 
United  States  had  covenanted  in  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion to  maintain  and  protect.  But  Congress  not 
only  proceeded,  at  once,  to  prohibit  the  import- 
ation of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  but  to  pro- 
hibit their  introduction  from  the  States  of  the 
Union,  excepting  when  accompanying  and  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States  moving  into 
the  Territory  to  become  residents.  This  was  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  its  extension,  even  within 
the  Territory  in  which  it  existed.  It  was  a  direct 
prohibition  of  the  domestic  slave  trade.  It  was 
an  exercise  of  power,  in  respect  to  the  Territories, 
which  Congress  did  not  possess  in  respect  to  the 
States.  It  was  an  anticipation,  by  four  years,  of 
the  time  at  which  Congress  was  authorized  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  original 
States.     This  act  was  signed  by  Jefferson. 

V.  On  the  11th  January,  1805,  an  act  was  passed 
establishing  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  with  a  gov- 
ernment "  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  provided 
'  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  13th 
'  day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  ter- 
'  ritory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river 
•Ohio." 

VI.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1809,  a  similar  gov- 
ernment was  established  for  the  Territory  of  Illi- 
nois. These  two  last  acts  also  passed  under  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Administration. 

VII.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1812,  an  act  was  passed 
"  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,"  and  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force 
in  the  district  of  Louisiana  were  continued  in  oper- 
ation. 

VIII.  On  the  3d  March,  1817,  a  government 
was  formed  for  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  and  the 
laws  then  in  force  within  it  as  a  part  of  Mississippi 
were  continued  in  operation.  These  acts  were 
passed  under  Mr.  Madison. 

IX.  On  the  2d  March,  1819,  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas  was  formed  from  the  Territory  of  Mis- 
souri, and  a  government  established  for  it. 

X.  On  the  6th  March,  1820,  the  inhabitants  of 
Missouri  were  authorized  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  Government,  and  slavery  was  prohibited 
in  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  north  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude.  In  this  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power,  the  greatest  latitude  is  given  to  the 
authority  claimed  under  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution respecting  the  territory  of  the  United 
Slates. 

XI.  On  the  30th  March,  1822,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  Government 
in  Florida,  containing  provisions  making  it  unlaw- 
ful "  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said  Territory, 
from  any  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,"  any  slave  or  slaves. 

These  three  acts  were  passed  under  Mr.JMon- 
roe's  administration. 

XII.  On  the  20th  April,  1836,  an  act  was  passed 
"  establishing  the  Territorial  Government  of  Wis- 
consin," securing  to  the  inhabitants  "  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages"  secured  to  the  people 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  subjecting  them  to  "  the  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  prohibitions"  contained  in  said  ordi- 
nance, and  extending  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  them.  This  act  was  signed  by  General  Jack- 
son. 

XIII.  On  the  12th  June,  1838,  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment for  Iowa  was  established,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  extended  over  it.  This  act  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  close  this  rapid  speci- 
fication of  legislative  precedents,  commencing  with 
the  first  Congress,  and  running,  with  a  current  of 
authority  uninterrupted  and  almost  unopposed, 
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through  more  than  half  a  century,  down  to  the 
present  day. 

By  looking  through  these  acts,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  power  of  governing  the  persons  occupy- 
ing the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Stales  has 
been  exercised  by  Congress  in  almost  every  form, 
and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  municipal  as 
well  as  political.  Officers  have  been  appointed, 
their  qualifications  prescribed,  the  right  of  suffrage 
fixed,  limited,  and  extended,  the  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  estates  regulated,  courts  organized  and 
their  powers  defined,  personal  rights  secured,  and, 
in  general,  the  whole  power  of  legislation  has  been 
controlled  by  Congress  through  the  supervision  it 
Las  retained  over  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies  of  the  Territories. 

Let  me  now  see  how  far  this  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power  has  been  sanctioned  by  judicial  inter- 
pretations. 1  quote  from  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United 
States.  That  Court,  in  reference  to  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  giving  Congress  power  to  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting, the  territory  belonging  to,  the  United 
States,  say: 

"Tlie  power  given  in  this  clause  is  of  the  most  plenary 
bind.  Rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
United  States:  they  necessarily  confer  complete  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  confer  it  without  limitation,  to 
enable  the  new  Government  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  to 
the  old  in  relation  to  the  formation  and  powers  of  the  new 
States." — Tlu:  Cherokee  Nalion  vs.  The  Stale  of  Georgia,  5 
Peters,  44. 

"  The  tprm  'territory,'  as  here  used,  is  merely  descriptve 
of  one  kind  of  property,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word  '  lands,' 
and  Congress  has  the  same  power  over  it  as  over  any  other 
properly  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  this  power  is 
vested  in  Congress  without  liinilation,  and  has  heen  consid- 
ered the  foundation  upon  which  the  Territorial  Governments 
rest.  In  the  case  of  McCuUoch  vs.  Uie  State  of  Maryland, 
4  Wheaton,  422,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  speaking  of  this  article  and  the  powers  of  Congress 
growing  out  of  it,  applies  it  to  the  Territorial  Governments, 
and  says  all  admit  their  constitutionality.  And  again,  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  (1 
Peters,  542,)  iu  speaking  of  the  cession  of  Florida  under  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  he  says  that  Florida,  until  she  shall  he- 
come  a  State,  continues  to  be  a  Territory  of  the  United 
Slates,  governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States." — 7%e  United  States  vs.  Gratiot  el  al.,  14 
Petens,  537. 

"  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  »  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  ac- 
quired the  means  of  self-government,  may  result  necessarily 
from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State,  and  is  within  tlie  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
ttie  United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  til e  right  to  acquire  territory.  Which- 
ever may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  its 
possession  is  unquestioned." — Chief  Justice  Marshall;  the 
.American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  542. 

I  might  refer  to  other  decisions  of  the  court,  in 
which  the  same  principle  is  recognized,  though 
less  directly  perhaps,  but  sustaining  the  same  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  and  giving  validity 
to  the  legislative  precedents  I  have  cited.  Writers 
on  constitutional  law  (Rawle,  Sergeant,  Story)  con- 
cur in  this  construction.  In  short,  it  is  believed 
that  no  power  exercised  under  the  Constitution  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  of  governing  the  Territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States  has  been  more 
uniformly  acquiesced  in  from  the  formation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  day,  and  in  all  its 
departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
No  system  of  rules  would  be  safe,  if  its  authority 
could  be  disputed  and  overturned,  in  the  face  of 
such  comprehensive  and  long-continued  sanctions. 
Government,  law,  social  and  political  order,  would 
become  unstable,  uncertain,  and  worthless,  as  safe- 
guards, either  to  property  or  life,  if  their  founda- 
tions could  be  thus  sapped  and  undermined  by 
logical  subtlety  and  refinement — by  new  versions 
of  the  Constitution  at  war  with  its  ancient  inter- 
pretations, and  runningcounterto  the  whole  course 
of  the  ptiblic  administration  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  time. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  dismiss  the  question 
of  power.  If,  as  I  think,  the  affirmative  is  sus- 
tained, soinething,  nevertheless,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  power  may  be  possessed,  and  yet  it 
may  not  be  right  to  exert  it.  Its  exercise  must  be 
justified  by  considerations  of  public  or  private  ad- 
vantage: it  must  not  work  either  public  or  private 
wrong.  I  propose  to  consider  it  under  this  as- 
pect. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  intend  to  say  nothing 
in  regard  to  private  interests  excepting  this — that 
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there  is  no  proposition  before  us  to  interfere  with 
slavery  where  it  exists — no  restriction  on  the  exer- 
cise of  private  or  personal  rights  within  the  sphere 
of  the  local  laws  under  which  they  arise.  The 
question  before  us  is,  whether  slaves  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  introduced  into  Oregon,  or  whether 
their  introduction  shall  be  prohibited.  It  is  a  re- 
mote territory,  generally  conceded  (though  in  this 
1  do  not  concur,  aa  1  shall  hereafter  explain  more 
fully)  as  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by  slaves,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  be  carried  there.  The  fact 
that  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  unfit  for  slave 
labor  must  divest  the  question  of  all  practical  in- 
fringement of  private  rights,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  take  extreme  views  of  the  subject.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  it  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
great  public  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  question,  in  the 
form  it  has  assumed,  as  involving  the  extension  of 
slavery.  I  consider  it  so  under  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  12th  section,  which  substantially  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Oregon.  But  it  is 
made  so  more  particularly  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,] 
which  provides — 

"  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  authorize  the  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery  in  said 
territoi-y  whilst  ittemains  in  the  condition  of  a  territory  of 
the  United  States." 

I  understand  this  as  an  assertion  of  the  right  to 
carry  slaves  into  Oregon  both  against  the  inter- 
ference of  Congress,  and  the  desire  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  exclude  them.  I  understand  it  as  main- 
taining the  right  to  introduce  domestic  slavery  into 
Oregon.  This  is  extension,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  who  have  prohibited  its  intro- 
duction. Let  me,  then,  present  some  considera- 
tions concerning  this  whole  subject  of  extension. 

Those  who  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
wider  limits  believe  that  such  extension  promotes 
the  multiplication  of  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  it  makes  no  addition  to  their 
numbers,  but  mei'ely  spreads  them  over  a  broader 
surface.  This  position  is  believed  to  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  all  the  received  laws  of  popula- 
tion. The  tendency  of  the  human  race  is  to  in- 
crease in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  sustained. 
The  highest  possible  impulse  is  given  to  this  increase 
in  an  unoccupied  country,  distinguished  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  offering  certain  rewards  for  the  products 
of  labor.  This  is  the  character  of  our  own  soil. 
Wherever  slave  labor  can  be  carried,  it  will,  for  a 
time,  be  productive.  Missouri  affords  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  That 
State  lies  wholly  north  of  36°  30',  north  latitude, 
excepting  a  strip  about  thirty  miles  wide  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, running  down  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel, 
and  yet,  though  so  far  north,  slavery  made  rapid 
progress  there  after  her  admission  into  the  Union. 
By  the  census  of  1820,  there  were  10,222  slaves;  in 
1830,  24,820,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  in  1840,  58,240,  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  For  several  years,  the  slave  population 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  free.  In  all  new 
and  fertile  soils,  where  the  demands  for  labor  are 
urgent,  this  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  the  human  species  is  governed  by  laws 
as  inflexible  and  certain  as  those  which  govern  the 
reproduction  of  vegetable  life.  In  both,  the  stimu- 
lus, whatever  it  may  be,  constitutes  the  law  of  the 
increase.  I  am  aware  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
Missouri,  both  in  respect  to  the  white  and  the  black 
race,  was  materially  modified  by  immigration;  and 
to  that  extent  the  result  is  independent  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  I  have  stated.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  surface,  productive  surface, 
is  the  great  element  in  our  extension.  It  is  this 
alone  which  has  carried  the  ratio  of  our  increase 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other  people.  If  we  had 
been  restricted  to  the  area  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  how  different  would  have  been  the  result 
of  our  decennial  enumerations!  The  same  princi- 
ple governs  the  white  and  the  black  races.  The 
laws  of  labor,  subsistence,  and  population,  act  on 
both,  though  not  everywhere  with  the  same  intens- 
ity. 

If  these  conclusions  are  just,  an  enlargement  of 
the  surface  over  which  slavery  is  spread  carries 
with  it,  by  force  of  invincible  laws,  a  multiplication 
of  the  race  held  in  bondage:  in  other  words,  a  sub- 


stantial increase  of  the  number  of  slaves.  Exten-' 
sion  in  respect  to  surface  is  multiplication  in  point 
of  number.  The  two  propositions  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately separated  either  in  reasoning  or  in  practice. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  extension  of  slavery 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  original  responsibility  of 
introducing  it;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  a  moral 
bearing,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity cannot  be  indifferent. 

Mr.  President,  in  providing  for  the  government 
of  our  Territories,  while  they  continue  subject  to 
the  exclusive  regulation  of  Congress,  no  view  of 
the  subject  would  be  complete  which  overlooks  the 
part  we  are  performing  in  the  great  movement  of 
civilized  society,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with 
this  point.  It  requires  no  powers  of  prophecy  to 
foretell  that  we  are  destined  to  spread  ourselves 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  American  continent 
on  this  side  the  great  lakes — south  to  the  densely- 
peopled  portionsof  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Pacific. 
Nor  is  it  an  idle  dream  of  the  imagination  to  fore- 
see in  our  political  organizution  the  foundations  of 
an  empire  increasing  more  rapidly,  and  destined 
to  expand  to  broader  limits,  than  the  Roman  Re- 
public: not  an  empire,  like  the  latter,  founded  in 
war,  and  propagating  itself  by  brute  force;  but  an 
empire  founded  in  peace,  and  extending  itself  by 
industry,  enterprise,  and  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Rome,  in  receiving  into  her  bosom  the  surrounding 
population  as  she  conquered  them,  instructed  them 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  made  them  tlie  instruments 
of  new  aggressions.  We  receive  into  ours  the 
surplus  population  of  the  Old  World,  to  instruct 
them  in,  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  accelerate  the 
march  of  civilization  across  the  western  continent. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  human  society 
so  calculated  to  exalt  it  as  the  spectacle  we  present — 
receiving  into  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  admit- 
ting to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  surplus  of  the 
over-peopled  and  over-governed  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. These  annual  additionsconstilute  an  element 
of  no  inconsiderable  force  in  the  ratio  of  our  pro- 
gression. In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — about 
the  period  we  take  for  a  duplication  of  our  num- 
bers— we  have  received,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  nearly  a  millidn 
of  immigrants;  and  from  continental  Europe,  we 
have  had  large  additions.  These  drains,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  accessions,  on  the  other,  are  not  only 
likely  to  continue,  but  to  increase  in  force.  A  sur- 
plus population,  provided  for  by  emigration,  is 
certain  to  be  regularly  reproduced.  Europe,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  numerically  weakened  by  these 
annual  drains,  even  though  they  should  be  indefi- 
nitely augmented;  and  every  addition  to  our  num- 
bers from  abroad  renders  the  force  of  immigration 
more  intense,  by  relaxing  the  ties  which  bind  to 
their  native  soil  the  kindred  multitudes  left  be- 
hind. 

For  an  indefinite  period,  then,  we  may  calculate 
on  large  and  constantly-increasing  additions  to  our 
population  by  immigration;  and  the  natural  mul- 
tiplication of  our  own  people,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  powerful  stimulants  contained  in  a  soil  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  in  the  superabundant 
supply  of  food,  will  doubtless  maintain  our  past 
rate  of  increase,  and  give  us,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  prob- 
lems, both  for  the  American  statesman  and  philos- 
opher, is  to  determine  of  what  race  or  races  this 
vast  population  shall  consist;  for  on  the  solution 
which  future  generations  shall  give  to  it,  will  essen- 
tially depend  the  prosperity  of  the  community  or 
communities  they  will  constitute,  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  such  a  form  of  government  as  shall 
secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  political  liberty, 
and  an  advanced  civilization.  In  a  general  survey 
of  the  races  by  which  the  earth  is  peopled,  though 
the  varieties  are  infinite,  there  are  but  four  grand 
divisions— the  Asiatic,  the  Caucasian,  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  the  Indian.  The  whole  surface  of  Eu- 
rope, with  some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Caucasian  race-by  the  descendants  of 
the  energetic  and  independent  tribes,  which,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  have,  in  different  eras, 
spread  themselves  over  Germany  and  western  Eu- 
rope, and  laid  the  foundations  of  nearly  all  the 
civilization  the  world  contains.  From  this  Irido^ 
Germanic  or  Caucasian  race  we  are  ourselves  dcr 
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scended;  and  weare  doing  fortheNew  World  what 
they  did  for  the  Old — spreading  ourselves  over 
and  subduing  it — not,  indeed,  by  arms,  but  by  the 
arts  of  peace.  In  whatever  portion  of  Europe 
emigration  to  the  United  States  takes  its  rise,  it 
brings  with  it  homogeneous  currents.  The  same 
blood  fills  the  veins  of  all.  If  shades  of  variety 
exist  in  the  intellectual  and  physical  characteristics 
of  the  multitudes  who  come  among  us,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  influences  which  diversities  of  soil, 
climate,  and  government  have  exerted  upon  them 
in  the  difTerent  sections  of  Europe  in  which  their 
lot  has  been  cast.  In  the  great  outlines  of  their 
physiognomy,  animal  and  moral,  they  are  identi- 
cal; and  they  are  distinguishable  from  all  other 
races  by  peculiarities  not  to  be  mistaken. 

I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that 
the  continent  of  North  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  some  inconsiderable  districts,  is 
ultimately  to  be  peopled  by  the  samerace  which  has 
overspread  Europe,  and  made  it  what  it  is  in  sci- 
ence, in  art,  in  civilization,  and  in  morals.  We  may, 
by  a  misapplication  of  the  means  at  our  command, 
thwart  for  a  season  the  divine  purpose:  we  may 
postpone  the  consummation  of  the  end  we  have  to 
accomplish  ;  but  the  deeply-seated  causes  which  are 
at  work  will  ultimately  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
Years,  possibly  centuries — (and  what  are  centu- 
ries in  the  history  of  nations  and  empires?) — I  say 
possibly  centuries  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
this  process;  but  it  must,  in  the  end,  be  completed. 
I  believe  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
free  black  popalation  in  the  northern  States  does 
not  increase  by  its  own  inlierent  force.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  fully  reproduced.  In  four  of  the 
New  England  States — Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — the  black  popu- 
lation, from  1820  to  1840,  materially  decreased. 
In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  there 
was  an  increase  during  the  same  period;  but  this 
•was  doubtless  due  to  the  immigration  of  manu- 
mitted blacks  from  the  South,  finding  their  way  to 
the  principal  commercial  States.  Without  these 
accessions,  the  result  in  these  States  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  same  as  in  the  four  New  Eng- 
land States  referred  to.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an 
inferior  caste  in  the  North.  It  counts  nothing  in 
the  estimate,  physical  or  intellectual,  of  the  strength 
of  the  body  politic.  Even  where  the  forms  of  its 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  freemen  are  com- 
plete, it  is  an  excluded  class.  Let  the  liberal  and 
the  humane  do  what  they  may ,  they  cannot  change 
the  unalterable  law  of  its  destiny.  Public  opinion 
at  the  North — call  it  prejudice,  if  you  will — pre- 
sents an  insuperable  barrier  against  its  elevation  in 
the  social  scale.  My  own  State  has  recently,  by 
a  majority  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand votes  in  two  hundred  thousand,  refused  to 
place  blacks  on  the  same  footing  as  whites  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Illinois  and 
Connecticut  have,  I  believe,  done  the  same  thing 
by  decided  votes.  A  class  thus  degraded  will  not 
multiply.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  retrogradation. 
The  second  almost  certainly  follows.  It  willnot  be 
reproduced;  and  in  a  few  generations,  the  process 
of  extinction  is  performed.  Nor  is  it  the  work  of 
inhumanity  or  wrong.  It  is  the  slow  but  certain 
process  of  nature,  working  out  hei-  ends  by  laws 
so  steady,  and  yet  so  silent,  that  their  operation  is 
only  seen  in  their  results.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
fact  is  so'supported  by  statistical  data  that  it  can 
be  considered  settled  beyond  doubt.  If  it  were,  it 
might  solve  a  great  problem  in  population  in  the 
United  States — a  problem  full  of  consequence  and 
of  instruction  for  our  guidance — that  manumitted 
blacks,  as  a  class,  do  not  multiply,  and  perhaps 
are  not  reproduced. 

Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  or  humanity  to  promote 
the  extension  or  increase  of  a  race,  which  has  its 
destiny  written  in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken  or 
effaced — an  extension  adding  nothing  to  the  public 
prosperity  or  strength,  and  enlarging  the  basis  of 
human  degradation  and  suffering.? 

What  is  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  looking 
to  its  rapid  growth  and  to  the  steady  extension  of 
our  people  over  the  unoccupied  portions  of  this 
continent?  Sir,  there  is  grave  cause  for  reflection 
in  the  unexampled  increase  of  our  population  by 
its  inherent  force,  and  still  more  in  the  vast  acces- 
sions annually  made  to  our  numbers  by  immigra- 
tion.    The  public  order  and  prosperity  depend  in 


some  degree  in  giving  to  these  accessions,  foreign 
and  domestic,  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  charac- 
ter. We  could  not  divert  the  current  of  immigra- 
tion if  we  were  disposed  to  do  what  every  dictate 
of  humanity  repels  and  condemns.  It  is  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  spaces  of  the  West  that  our  own  de- 
scendants, as  well  as  the  oppressed  and  needy  mul- 
titudes of  the  Old  World,  must  find  the  food  they 
require,  and  the  rewards  for  labor,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  them  the  spirit  and  the  independence 
of  freemen.  I  hold  it  to  be  our  sacred  duty  to 
consecrate  these  spaces  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
white  race.  Our  part  is  to  see,  also,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  that  this  new  material  is  made  to  conform  to 
the  political  organization,  of  which  it  is  to  become 
an  integral  part.  I  have  always  believed  this  object 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  a  liberal  policy. 
The  Federal  Government  can  do  nothing  in  this 
respect.  The  State  governments  must  do  all — 
rather  perha|5s  by  acting  upon  future  generations 
than  the  present — by  establishing  schools,  by  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  application  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  by  emancipating  industry, 
under  all  its  forms,  from  the  shackles  of  privilege 
and  monopoly. 

If  we  were  to  look  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
own  population  alone,  without  reference  to  exter- 
nal accessions — accessions  annually  increasing  and 
with  a  constantly-accelerated  force — I  should  hold 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  promote,  by  all  just  and  con- 
stitutional means,  the  multiplication  of  the  white 
race,  and  to  discourage,  as  far  as  we  properly  can, 
the  multiplication  of  every  other.  Reason  and 
humanity,  acting  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, will  define  the  mode  and  extent  of  the 
agency  we  may  exert  over  our  destinies  in  this 
respect.  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  peopling 
this  continent  by  the  highest  race  in  the  order  of 
intellectual  and  physical  endowment,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  No  man  can  hesitate  to 
say  whether  the  condition  of  this  continent,  in  all 
that  concerns  its  government,  morals,  civilization, 
prosperity,  strength,  and  productiveness,  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  peopling  it  with  the 
race  from  which  we  are  sprung,  or  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ethiop  and  tlie  Caffre.  There 
may  be  portions  of  the  southern  States  in  which 
the  climate  and  objects  of  cultivation  require  the 
labor  of  blacks.  I  pass  by  all  considerations  of 
this  character  for  an  obvious  reason.  If  there  are 
portions  of  theUnion  which  can  only  be  cultivated 
by  the  African  race,  they  are  embraced  within  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  organized  States,  over 
whose  domestic  condition  and  relations  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  control.  The  question 
concerns  only  them,  and  I  forbear  to  touch  it.  But 
admitting  the  necessity  of  slave  labor  there,  the 
admission  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  African  race  to  territories  in  which 
no  s\ich  necessity  exists. 

The  character  of  the  population,  by  which  this 
continent  is  to  be  occupied,  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  section  of  the  Union.  The 
strength  of  the  whole  is  concerned,  and  with  its 
strength  its  security  from  external  ag-gression  and 
intestine  disorder  and  violence.  The  nearer  the 
great  body  of  our  people — those  especially  who 
till  the  earth — approach  the  same  standard  in  intel- 
ligence and  political  importance,  the  more  likely 
we  shall  be  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity  in  peace, 
and  bring  to  the  common  support  in  war  the  uni- 
ted strength  of  all.  A  degraded  class  is  filways,  and 
must  be,  by  force  of  immutable  laws,  an  element 
of  insecurity  and  weakness.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  North  is  as  much  interested  in  this  question  as 
the  South.  But  we  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  it. 
Manumitted  slaves  come  to  us  in  considerable  num- 
bers. They  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  any 
discouragements  we  may  oppose,  and  without  the 
aid  of  compulsory  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  manumitted.  All  such 
additions  to  our  numbers  are  in  the  highest  degree 
undesirable.  They  add  nothing  to  our  strength, 
moral  or  physical;  and,  as  we  fill  up,  their  tenden- 
cy is  to  exclude  whites  to  the  extent  that  they  con- 
tribute to  supply  the  demand  for  labor.  If  the  fifty 
thousand  free  blacks  in  New  York  were  to  be 
withdrawn,  their  places  would  be  filled  by  an  equal 
supply  of  white  laborers.  Our  strength  and  our 
prosperity  would  be  proportionably  increased  by 
substituting  white  citizens  for  a  class  laboring  under 
civil  disqualifications,  and  excluded,  by  the  force 


of  opinion,  from  all  share  in  the  concerns  of  gov- 
ernment. We  desire  and  need  independent,  not 
dependent,  classes.  We  have,  then,  a  deep  interest 
in  this  question,  first  as  a  member  of  the  common 
Union,  and  next  as  a  community  in  some  respects 
independent  and  sovereign.  In  both  relations  it 
concerns  our  permanent  welfare,  and  we  can  never 
consent  or  contribute — by  any  act,  by  inaction,  by 
acquiescence,  express  or  implied — to  the  extension 
of  slavery  to  regions  in  which  it  does  not  now 
exist. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  climate  or  productions  of  Oregon,  which  re- 
quires the  labor  of  blacks.  If  this  be  so,  slavery, 
if  introduced,  would  gradually  give  way  in  the 
'competition  with  free  labor.  Notwithstanding  this 
inherent  tendency  in  slavery  to  wear  itself  out  in 
districts  to  which  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary, 
it  will  be  profitable  for  a  time  in  new  countries, 
where  there  are  lands  to  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  where  there  isan  urgentdemand  for  labor. 
But  for  a  temporary  purpose — with  the  assurance 
that  it  must  eventually  be  eradicated — would  it  not 
be  unjust  and  unwise,  considering  the  question  in 
its  politicalbearing  alone,  to  decline  to  exclude  it, 
and  to  make  the  prohibition  absolute  ? 

Gentlemen  have  said  this  is  not  a  practical  ques- 
tion— that  slaves  will  never  be  taken  to  Oregon. 
With  all  deference  to  their  opinions,  I  differ  with 
them  totally.  I  believe,  if  permitted,  slaves  would 
be  carried  there,  and  that  sletvery  would  continue 
at  least  as  long  as  in  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  totally  different  in  temperature  from 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  far  milder.  Lines  of  equal 
temperature — isothermal  lines,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally denominated — traverse  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  curves  of  varied  eccentricity  in  reference 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude.  These  curves  are  no- 
where, perhaps,  greater  than  on  this  continent. 
In  the  latitude  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  bound  for 
nearly  half  the  year  in  fetters  of  ice,  snow  on  the 
Pacific  does  not  lie  more  than  three  or  four  weeks. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Wilhamette,  above  the  45th 
degreeof  north  latitude — the  parallel  of  Montreal — ■ 
grass  grows  the  whole  winter,  and  cattle  are  rarely 
if  ever  housed.  Green  pease  are  eaten  at  Oregon 
city,  in  the  same  parallel,  at  Christmas.  Where  is 
the  corresponding  climate  to  be  found" on  this  side 
of  the  continent?  Where  we  sit — near  the  39th  ? 
No,  sir,  far  to  the  ^outh  of  us.  The  latitude  of 
Georgia  gives  on  the  Pacific  a  tropical  climate. 

When  I  say  this  is  a  practical  question,  I  do  not 
rely  on  reasoning  alone.  The  prohibition  of  sla- 
,  very  in  the  laws  of  Oregon  was  adopted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  excluding  slaves.  A  few  had 
been  brought  in;  further  importations  were  ex- 
pected; and  it  was  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to 
them  that  the  prohibitory  act  was  passed. 

Shall  we,  then,  refuse  to  ratify  this  prohibition? 
4,re  we  unwilling  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Oregon  a  privilege  they  ask  for  themselves?  Shall 
v/e,  by  our  judgment  solemnly  pronounced  here, 
declare  that  the  Territory  of  Oregon  shall  be  open 
to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  unless  the  people, 
through  their  Legislative  Assembly,  reenact  the 
prohibition  ?  I  might  go  further,  and  ask,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  proposed  amendment,  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  say,  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Oregon 
shall  not  be  prohibited? 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  it  not  to  be  understood, 
in  putting  these  inquiries,  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  the  de- 
cision of  a  question  not  only  affecting  them,  but  of 
vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
community.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  high  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
direction  and  shape  to  the  institutions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  Territory  while  preparing  them- 
selves for  admission  into  the  Union.  This  tem- 
porary subordination  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  Northwe.st  Territory,  eten  though  settled  by 
the  unmixed  population  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  trained  to  self-government  and  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  rights  under  institutions  of  the 
most  faultless  character.  How  much  more  neces- 
sary is  such  a  supervision  now,  when  Territories 
are' becoming  annexed  to  the  Union  inhabited  by 
the  most  heterogeneous  races,  and  wholly  unused 
to  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  rational  freedom? 

An  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Badger,]  denominated  this  submission  of 
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power  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  a  re- 
publican measure,  or  as  in  accordance  with  the 
g-eniti.s  of  our  republican  institutions.  Sir,  it  was 
not  so  considered  in  former  times — in  the  earlier 
and  better  days  of  the  Republic.  Let  me  state 
some  historical  facts  touchins;  this  question. 

In  1805,  an  act  was  passed  for  tlie  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  While  the  bill  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  certain  amend- 
ments were  offered,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  the  management  of  their  own  domestic 
concerns,  uncontrolled  by  Congress,  The  Journal 
of  the  Senate  does  not  show  by  whom  the  amend- 
ments were  oflered;  but  on  searching  the  records 
of  that  period,  I  find  the  manuscript  copy  endorsed, 
"  Mr.  Tracy's  motion  to  amend  bill."  I  think 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  original,  to  which 
subsequent  attempts  to  emancipate  the  Territories 
from  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
fore they  have  the  population  necessary  to  give 
them  a  representation  in  Congress,  may  be  refer- 
red. Whatever  the  doctrine  may  be  considered  at 
the  present  day,  it  derived  little  support  from  re- 
publican sources  then.  It  was  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Tracy,  an  able  and  respectable  Federalist 
i'rom  Connecticut.  On  the  division,  which  was 
called  on  his  motion  to  strike  out  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  his  amendments,  it  received  but  eight 
votes,  including  his  own.  They  were  given  by 
Timothy  Pickering  and  John  Q.uincy  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts;  Uriah  Tracy,  the  mover, and  James 
Hillhouse,  of  Connecticut;  James  A.  Bayard  and 
Stephen  White,  of  Delaware;  Simeon  Olcott,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jackson,  all  these  gen- 
tlemen v/ere  Federalists,  for  it  was  not  until  sev- 
eral years  later  that  Mr.  Adams  acted  with  the 
Republican  parly.  Some  of  them  were  among  the 
brighest  ornaments  of  the  Federal  party  of  that 
day,  both  in  respect  to  talents  and  private  charac- 
iler,  and  all  were  strenuous  opponents  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's administration.  Against  these  eight  ayes 
were  twenty-four  noes,  given  by  the  great  body  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  supporters  and  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  former  were  Baldwin  of  Geor- 
gia, Giles  of  Virginia,  and  Smith  of  Maryland. 
The  supporters  of  the  measure  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Federalists,  and  opponents  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's administration.  Its  opponents  were  chiefly 
Republicans,  and  supporters  of  his  administration. 

At  the  same  session  of  Congress  memorials  were 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  from 
the  District  of  Louisiana.  The  former  prayed  to  be 
admitted  immediately  into  the  Union,  and  insisted 
that  they  had  a  right  to  such  admission  under  the 
treaty  of  cession.  The  latierasked  for  a  Territorial 
■Government;  the  whole  Territory,  or  District  of 
Louisiana,  as  it  was  called,  lying  north  of  the  33d 
parallel  of  latitude,  having  been  virtually  sub- 
jected, in  respect  to  the  administration  of  its  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers,  to  4he  Gov- 
ernor and  judges  of  the  Indiana  Territory.  In  both 
cases  the  inhabitants  prayed  for  the  privilege  of 
importing  slaves.  These  memorials  were  referred, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  committee 
of  which  Mr.  John  Randolph  was  chairman. 

On  the  25lh  of  January,  1805,  Mr.  Randolph 
made  a  report,  which  will  be  found  at  page  417  of 
vol.  20,  American  State  Papers,  printed  by  Gales 
&  Seaton,  concluding  with  a  resolution,  "  that 
'  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  extending 

*  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  the  right  of  self- 

'  government."  This  resolution  was  agreed  to,' 
on  the  28ih  of  January,  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Randolph's  report,  while  asserting  that 
"every  indulgence,  not  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union,"  should  be  extended  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  while  declaring  that 
the  object  of  the  committee  was  "  to  give  to  Lou- 
'  isiana  a  government  of  its  own  choice,  adminis- 

*  tered  by  officers  of  its  own  appointment,"  main- 
tained at  the  same  time,  that  in  "  recommending 
'  the  extension  of  this  privilege  to  the  people  of 
'  that  country,  it  [was]  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 

*  mittee  that  it  should  be  unaccompanied  by  wise 
'  and  salutary  restrictions.  Among  these  may  be 
'  numbered  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  for- 

*  eign  slaves,  equally  dictated  by  humanity  and 

*  policy,  [here  follows  an  enumeration  of  other  re- 
'  striclions,]  to  which  may  be  added,  (for  further 


'  security,)  that  such  of  the  laws  as  may  be  disap- 
'  proved  by  Congress,  within  a  limited  time  after 
'  their  passage,  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  asserts,  to  the  full 
extent,  the  right  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories,  tc  in)pose  on  them 
such  restrictions  as  were  demanded  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Union,  and  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  as  a  measure  of 
humanity  and  policy. 

Such  was  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  involving  the  question  of 
yielding  to  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  domestic  affairs,  and  exempting 
their  legislation  from  the  supervisory  and  repeal- 
ing power  of  Congress.  If  we  regard  it  as  a  party 
measure,  all  the  republican  sanctions  of  that  day 
were  against  it.  And  if  we  consider  it  as  a  politi- 
cal question,  to  be  determined,  with  regard  to  its 
complexion,  by  a  reference  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  it  is  singular  that  those  who  were  most 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  republicanism 
should  have  been  arrayed  against  it. 

Let  me  now  examine  for  a  moment  the  question 
immediately  before  us.  A  motion  is  made  to  strike 
out  the  12th  section  of  this  bill.  The  section  pro- 
vides, 1st.  That  "the  inhabitants  of  the  said  terri- 
'  tory  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileires, 
'  and  immunities  heretofore  granted  and  secured  to 
'  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and  to  its  inhabitants." 

2d.  That  "  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
'  Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the 
'  provisional  government  established  by  the  people 
'  thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative 
'  therein,  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  incompatible 
'  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  subject,  neverthe- 
'  less,  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the 
'  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said 
'  Territory  of  Oregon." 

3d.  That  "  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
'  hereby  extended  over  and  declared  to  be  in  force 
'  in  said  territory,  so  far  as  the  same  or  any  pro- 
'  vision  thereof  may  be  applicable." 

In  order  to  see  what  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities the  people  of  Oregon  are  to  acquire,  we 
must  refer  to  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of 
Iowa.  The  12th  section  of  this  act  provides 
"  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  shall 
'  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
'  munities  heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the 
'  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  its  inhabitants,"  &c. 

We  must  next  have  recourse  to  the  act  organi- 
zing the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  12th  section 
of  this  act  provides  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  enjoy,  all 
'  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages 
'  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
'  tory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river 
*  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  the  compact  contained  in 
'  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  said  Terri- 
'  tory,  passed  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787;  and 
'  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restric- 
'  tions  and  prohibitions  in  said  articles  of  com- 
'  pact  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  said  Terri- 
'  tory." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  language  of  the  two  sections.  The  12th 
section  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Iowa 
secures  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
secured  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  its  in- 
habitants, including  the  ordinance  of  1787;  but  it 
does  not  expressly  impose  the  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  prohibitions  contained  in  that  ordinance. 
Now,  I  suppose  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  by  the  ordinance  is  to  be 
referred  rather  to  the  class  of  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions than  to  that  of  privileges  and  immunities. 
Under  such  a  construction  of  the  act,  slavery  would 
not  have  been  excluded  from  Iowa  by  the  12th 
section  of  the  act  establishing  a  government  for 
that  Territory,  nor  would  it  be  excluded  from 
Oregon  by  that  portion  of  this  bill  which  secures 
to  the  inhabitants  "the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  and  its  inhabitants." 

I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
act  organizing  a  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Iowa.  The  Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  John- 
son,] whose  legal  opinions  are  entitled  tw  great 
weight,  is  of  opinion  that  the  slavery  restrictions 
contained  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  organi- 


zing a  Territorial  Government  for  Wisconsin,  from 
which  Territory  Iowa  was  taken,  are  embraced  in 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  latter.  The  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  [Mr.  Badgeu  and  Mr.  Ber- 
rien] consider  the  conditions,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions,  imposed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rights,  privilee:es,  and  ad- 
vantages, secured  on  the  other,  as  distinct,  sub- 
stantive propositions,  of  which,  the  latter  only  are 
embraced  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  last-named 
act.  And  although  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
between  them,  I  confess  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
reasonable  construction.  Practically,  this  question 
was  of  no  importance  as  to  Iowa,  as  slavery  was 
excluded  from  that  Territory,  which  was  a  part 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  next  provision  of  this 
section,  which  I  consider  the  most  important.  It 
declares  that  the  laws  now  existing  in  Oregon  shall 
continue  to  be  valid  and  operative,  &c. 

One  of  these  laws  contains  a  prohibition  of  sla- 
very. I  will  read  it;  it  is  article  one,  section  four, 
of  the  organic  laws  of  Oregon: 

"There  shall  he  neither  slavery  nnrinvnluntary  servitude 
in  said  Territory,  otherwise  tlian  for  the  (niiiishnient  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convieted." 

This  prohibition  is  adopted  by  the  section  I  am 
considering;  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery  will, 
for  the  time,  be  as  complete  as  though  it  were 
expressly  prohibited  by  an  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  subsequently  withdrawn  by  him..  Tliatamend- 
ment  subjected  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
It  would  havef  been  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  slavery, 
and  in  this  respect  it  diflers  from  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion as  it  stands.  For  instance:  under  this  section 
the  inhabitants  of  Oregon  might  rescind  or  repeal 
the  law  prohibiting  slavery;  this  act  of  repeal  would 
go  into  immediate  effect,  and  slaves  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Territory.  The  sixth  section, 
however,  provides  that  all  laws  passed  by  the  Gov- 
emor  and  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  and  if  disapproved,  shall  be  void  and 
of  no  effect.  If  such  an  act  of  repeal  should  be 
passed,  it  would  bring  the  question  again  before 
Congress  for  its  approval  or  disapproval.  Such  an 
act  is  certainly  very  unlikely  to  be  passed  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Territory.  Still,  the 
positive  prohibition  contained  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787  is  preferable  as  making  a  final  disposition  of 
the  question;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
legislation  of  the  country  in  respect  to  Territories 
situated  like  this.  I  shall,  therefore,  at  a  proper 
time,  unless  some  other  Senator  does  so,  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

I  regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
taxed  the  patience  of  the  Senate  so  long;  but  I 
believed  I  was  performing  a  duty  to  high  principles, 
and  to  the  State  I  have,  in  part,  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent; and  no  consideration  could  induce  me  to 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  it. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  desire  to  state  some  positions 
which  I  took  last  winter,  in  discussing  what  was 
termed  the  three  million  bill.  I  thought  then,  and 
I  think  still,  that  they  constitute  the  only  practical 
and  reasonable  basis  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion.    They  were  these: 

1.  All  external  interference  with  slavery  in  the 
States  is  a  violation  of  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  and  dangerous  to  the  harmony  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  If  territory  is  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
it  should,  in  respect  to  slavery,  be  received  as  it  is 
found.  If  slavery  exists  therein  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition,  it  should  not  be  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion by  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  if  slavery- 
does  not  exist  therein  at  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, its  introduction  ought  to  be  prohibited  while 
the  territory  continues  to'be  governed  as  such. 

3.  All  legislation  by  Congress  in  respect  to  sla- 
very in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States-, 
ceases  to  be  operative  when  the  inhabitants  are 
permitted  to  form  a  State  Government;  and  the  ad- 
mission of  a  State  into  the  Union  carries  with  it,  by 
force  of  the  sovereignty  such  admission  confers,  the 
right  to  disposeofthe  whole  question  of  slavery  at 
its  discretion,  without  external  interference. 

These  positions  were  in  substantial  accordance, 
as  I  supposed,_with  the  declared  opinions  of  the  Le- 
gislatureof  New  York;  and  they  have  been  recently 
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reaffirmed,  so  far  as  the  exclusion  of  slavery  fiom 
territory  in  which  it  does  not  now  exist  is  concerned. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  just,  equ*l,  and  rea- 
sonable basis  on  which  this  question  can  be  ami- 
cably settled.  Such  a  result  may  be  hopeless. 
Extreme  \ievfS  on  both  sides  may  defeat  all  adjust- 
ment of  it  on  friendly  terms.  If  so,  I  shall  have 
the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  while  my  own 
opinions  lie  between  those  extremes — while  they 
have  been  advanced,  as  I  trust,  in  language  no  one 
can  deem  offensive,  they  have  been  maintained  with 
a  steadiness  which  ought  always  to  accompany 
settled  convictions  of  right  and  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying  for  New 
York,  as  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  say  by  her 
legislative  resolutions,  that  while  she  will  adhere 
steadfastly  to  all  the  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  while  she  will  resist  all  interference 
with  slavery  in  the  States  as  unauthorized  and  dis- 
organizing, she  will  never  consent  to  its  extension 
to  territory  in  which  it  does  not  now  exist,  and 
especially  where  it  is  now  prohibited.  On  the 
contrary,  she  will,  in  every  constitutional  mode, 
hppose  all  such  extension,  as  of  evil  tendency  in 
Government,  wrong  in  itself,  and  repugnant  to  the 
gumanity  and  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  When  this  bill  was  first  before 
the  Senate,  it  was  represented  that  the  12lh, sec- 
tion contained  objectionable  features,  by  many 
gentlemen  on  this  floor;  and,  as  having  this  bill  in 
charge,  I  felt  inclined  to  obviate  the  objection.  I 
was  one  among  the  number  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  12th  section  was  not  very  important  to  the 
bill.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  agitation  of  this  exciting  ques- 
tion, I  moved  to  strike  out  that  section.  But  what 
subsequently  occurred  induced  me  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  It  was  renewed,  however,  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  thus  raising  the  very  question  which 
I  intended,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  Following  that 
Hfiotion  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  which  involves  the  agitation  of 
the  same  question,  connected  with  other  circum- 
stances that  are  now  transpiring  in  this  country  in 
such  a  way,  that,l  really  think  the  Union  is  endan- 
gered. Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  paper,  which,  at  the  proper 
time-,  I  shall  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  If 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fr(im  Mississippi  be 
voted  down,  and  if  the  12th  section  be  stricken  out 
— or  be  that  as  it  may,  I  intend,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  propose  the  adoption  of  this  amendment;  and  I 
am  acting  upon  my  own  judgment,  and  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  believing,  that  if  the  principle  con- 
tained in  ii  be  adopted,  it  will  satisfy — I  will  not 
say  the  entire  country,  for  I  believe  there  is  a  set 
of  men  in  the  country  who  are  determined  not  to 
be  satisfied — but  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people;  and  that  it  will  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  country.  It  is  neither  moie  nor  less  than 
the  Missouri  compromise: 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  the  Territories 
owned  by  the  United  States,  includins  Oregon,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Upper  Califnrjiia,  which  lie  nortli  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritories, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  forever  prohibited :  Provided  always.  That  any  person 
escaping  into  the  same  whose  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  Stale  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  such 
fugitive  may  bo  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  per- 
son clo.iming  his  or  her  labor  or  services  as  aforesaid." 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  renewed  the  motion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  to  strike  out  the  12th 
section,  expressing  my  desire  that  no  debate  should 
take  place  upon  it;  and  I  manifested  that  desire  by 
abstaining  myself  from  saying  one  word  on  the 
subject.  The  question,  therefore,  which  now  agi- 
tates the  country  is  not  brought  before  it  by  my 
motion.  And  I  concur  most  cordially  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  in  the  desire  he  expressed  to 
withdraw  this  agitating  question,  not  merely  from 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  but  from  the  con- 
sid-eration  of  the  American  people;  for  I  feel,  with 
him,  that  it  is  a  question  which  deeply  menaces 
the  security  of  this  Union.  I  shall  be  glad,  there- 
fore, at  the  proper  time,  to  consider  the  motion 
which  the  Senator  is  disposed  to  submit.     At 


present  my  purpose  is  merely  to  acquit  myself  of 
the  imputation  of  having  forced  this  subject  into  a 
discussion  which  I  did  desire  most  anxiously  to 
avoid. 

M  r.  BRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia did  not  understand  me  as  censuring  him  at  all 
for  the  renewal  of  the  motion.  I  certainly  intend- 
ed nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  There  is  a  very  striking  dif- 
ference between  the  position  in  which  the  slave- 
holding  and  nonslaveholding  States  stand  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
former  desire  no  action  of  the  Government;  de- 
ma'nd  no  law  to  give  them  any  advantage  in  the 
Territory  about  to  be  established;  are  willing  to 
leave  it,  and  other  Territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  open  to  all  their  citizens,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  Territories,  and  when  they 
cease  to  be  so,  to  leave  it  to  their  inhabitants  to 
form  such  governments  as  may  suit  them,  with- 
out restriction  or  condition,  except  that  imposed 
by  the  Constitution,  as  a  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  In  short,  they  are  will- 
ing to  leave  the  whole  subject  where  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  great  and  fundamental  principles 
of  self-government  place  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  instead  of  being  willing  to 
leave  it  on  this  broad  and  equal  foundation,  de- 
mand the  interposition  of  the  Government,  and  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States  from  emigrating  with  their 
property  into  the  Territory,  in  order  to  give  their 
citizens  and  those  they  may  permit,  the  exclusive 
right  of  settling  it,  while  it  remains  in  that  condi- 
tion, preparatory  to  subjecting  it  to  like  restrictions 
and  conditions  when  it  becomes  a  State.  The  12th 
section  of  this  bill  is  intended  to  assert  and  main- 
tain this  demand  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
while  it  remains  a  Territory,  not  openly  or  direct- 
ly, but  indirectly,  by  extending  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Iowa  Territo- 
ry to  this,  and  by  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  informal 
and  self-constituted  government  of  Oregon,  which, 
among  others,  contains  one  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery.  It  thus,  in  reality,  adopts 
what  is  called  the  Wilmot  proviso,  not  only  for 
Oregon,  but,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  The  amendment,  on  the  con- 
trary, moved  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  near 
me,  [Mr.  Davis,]  is  intended  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  position  of  the  slaveholding  Slates.  It  leaves 
the  Territory  free  and  open  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  overrule,  if  adopted, 
the  act  of  the  self-constituted  Territory  of  Oregon 
and  the  12th  section,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  We  have  thus  fairly 
presented  the  grounds  taken  by  the  non-slavehold- 
ing and  the  slaveholding  States,  or,  as  I  shall  call 
them  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  northern  and 
southern  States,  in  their  whole  extent,  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  first  question  which  offers  itself  for  consid- 
eration is:  Has  the  northern  States  the  power 
which  they  claim,  to  exclude  the  southern  from 
emigrating  freely,  with  their  property,  into  Terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  to  mo- 
nopolize them  for  their  exclusive  benefit? 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  question.  1  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it  calmly  and  dispassionately.  I  shall  claim 
nothing  which  does  not  fairly  and  clearly  belong 
to  the  southern  States,  either  as  members  of  this 
Federal  Union,  or  appertaining  to  them  in  their 
separate  and  individual  character;  nor  shall  I  yield 
any  which  belong  to  them  in  either  capacity.  I 
am  influenced  neither ^by  sectional  nor  party  con- 
sidera'tions.  If  I  know  myself,  I  would  repel  as 
promptly  and  decidedly  any  aggression  of  the 
South  on  the  North,  as  I  would  any  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  on  the  former.  And  let  me  add,  I 
hold  the  obligation  to  repel  aggression  to  be  not 
much  less  solemn  than  that  of  abstaining  from 
making  aggression;  and  that  the  party  which  sub- 
mits to  it  when  it  can  be  resisted,  to  be  not  much 
less  guilty  and  -responsible  for  consequences  than 
that  which  makes  it.  Nor  do  I  stand  on  party 
grounds.  What  I  shall  say  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  I  shall  say  entirely  without  reference  to 
the  Presidential  election.  I  hold  it  to  be  infinitely 
higher  than  that  and  all  other  questions  of  the  day. 
I  shaft  direct  my  efforts  to  ascertain  what  is  con- 
stitutional, right,  and  just,  under  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  the  best  and  only  way  of  putting  an 


end  to  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  q^lestions  to 
our  Union  and  institutions,  is  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  dictates  of  justice. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  recur  to  the 
question:  Has  the  North  the  power  which  it 
claims  under  the  12th  section  of  this  bill?  I  ask  at 
the  outset,  where  is  the  power  to  be  found"?  Not, 
certainly,  in  the  relation  in  which  the  northern  and 
southern  States  stand  to  each  other.  They  arc  the 
constituent  parts  or  members  of  a  common  Fed- 
eral Union;  and, as  SHch,  are  equals  in  all  respects, 
both  in  dignity  and  rights,  as  is  declared  by  al{ 
writers  on  governments  founded  on  such  union, 
and  as  may  be  inferred  from  arguments  deduced 
from  their  nature  and  character.  Instead,  then,  of 
affording  any  countenance  or  authority  in  favor 
of  the  power,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  South 
holds  property  in  slaves.  That,  too,  fairly  con- 
sidered, instead  of  affording  any  authority  for  the 
power,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against  it. 
Slavery  existed  in  the  South  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed,  fully  to  the  extent  in  proportion 
to  their  population  as  it  does  at  this  time.  It  is 
the  only  property  recognized  by  it;  the  only  one 
that  entered  into  its  formation  as  a  political  ele- 
ment, both  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  weight 
of  the  States  in  the  Government,  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  direct  taxes;  and  the  only  one  that  is 
put  under  the  express  guarantee  of  the  Constitu'- 
tion.  It  is  well  known  to  all  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  the  South  was  very  jealous  in  refer- 
ence to  this  property;  that  it  constituted  one  of 
the  difficulties,  both  to  its  formation  and  adoption, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  assented  to  either,  had 
the  Convention  refused  to  allow  to  it  its  due  weight 
in  the  Government,  or  to  place  it  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Constitution.  Nor  can  it  be  found  in 
the  way  that  the  territories  have  been  acquired.  I 
will  not  go  into  particulars  in  this  respect  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  th« 
whole  was  acquired  either  by  purchase  out  of  the 
common  funds  of  all  the  Slates,  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North,  or  by  arms  and  mutual  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money,  which,  instead  of  giving  any 
countenance  in  favor  of  the  power  claimed  by  the 
North,  on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice, 
furnishes  strong  additional  presumption  against  it. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  either,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  the  power  must  be  looked  for  in  the  consti- 
tutional compact,  which  binds  these  States  together 
in  a  Federal  Union;  and  I  now  ask,  can  it  be  found 
there?  Does  that  instrument  contain  any  provision 
which  gives  the  North  the  power  to  exclude  the 
South  from  a  free  admission  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  with  its  peculiar  property, 
and  to  monopolize  them  for  its  own  exclusive  use? 
If  it  in  fact  contains  such  power,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, it  must  be  found  in  a  specific  grant,  or  be 
inferred  by  irresistible  deduction,  from  some  clear 
and  acknowledged  power.  Nothing  short  of  the 
one  or  the  other  can  overcome  the  strong  presump- 
tion against  it.  . 

That  there  is  no  such  specific  grant,  may  be  in- 
ferred beyond  doubt  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  designate  it.  Instead  of  that,  it 
has  been  assumed — taken  for  granted  without  a  par- 
ticle of  proof— that  Congress  has  the  absolute  ri^ht 
to  govern  the  Territories.  Now,  I  concede,  if  it 
does  in  reality  possess  such  power,  it  may  exclude 
from  the  Territories  who  or  what  they  please,  and 
admit  into  them  who  or  what  they  please;  and  of 
course  may  exercise  the  power  claimed  by  the 
North  to  exclude  the  South  from  them.  But  I 
a<'ain  repeat,  where  is  this  absolute  power  to  be 
found?  All  admit  that  there  is  no  such  specifia 
grant  of  power.  If,  then,  it  exists  at  all,  it  must 
be  inferred  from  sonf>€  such  power.  I  ask, 'where 
is  that  to  be  found  ?  The  Senator  from  New  York, 
behind  me,  [Mr.  Dix,]  points  to  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 
Now,  I  undertake  to  affirm  and  maintain,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  so  far  from  conferring 
absolute  power  to  govern  the  Territories,  it  confers 
no  governmental  power  whatever;  no,  not  a  par- 
ticle. It  refers  exclusively  to  territory  regarded 
simply  as  public  lands.     Every  word  relates  to  it 
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in  that  character,  and  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  it 
considered  in  any  other  charactei-  but  as  property. 
Take  the  expressiofl  "dispose  of,"  with  which  it 
begins.  It  is  easily  understood  what  it  means 
when  applied  to  lands,  and  is  the  proper  and  natu- 
ral expression  regarding  the  territory  in  that  char- 
acter, when  the  object  is  to  confer  the  right  to  sell 
«r  make  other  disposition  of  it.  But  who  ever 
heard  the  ■expression  applied  to  government?  And 
whatpossible  meaning  can  it  have  wtien  so  applied? 
Take  tlie  next  expression,  "to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations. "  These  regarded  separately, 
might  indeed  be  applicable  to  government  in  a 
loose  sense;  but  tlrey  ai-e  never  so  applied  in  the 
Constitution,  In  every  case  where  they  are  used 
jn  it,  they  refer  to  property,  to  things,  or  some 
process,  s«ch  as  the  rules  of  court,  or  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress  for  th«  government  of  their  proceed- 
ings; but  never  to  government,  which  always  im- 
plies persons  to  be  governed.  But  if  there  should 
be  any  doubt  in  this  case,  the  words  immediately 
following,  which  restricts  them  to  making  "rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  of  the  United  States,"  must  effectually 
expel  it.  They  restrict  their  meaning,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  to  territory  regarded  as  prop- 
erty. 

But  if  it  were  possible  for  doubt  still  to  exist, 
another  and  conclusive  argument  still  remains  to 
show  that  the  framers  of  th«  Constitution  did  not 
intend  to  confer  by  this  clause  governmental  pow- 
ers. I  refer  to  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
delegates  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  to 
Congress  over  this  District,  and  "  all  places  pur- 
■*  chased  by  the  con-sent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

*  State  in  which  the  same  may  be,  for  the  erection 

*  of  forts,   magazines,  arsenals,   dock-yards,  and 

*  other  needful  buildings."  The  places  therein 
referred  to  are  clearly  embraced  by  the  expression, 
••'  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
eontained  in  the  ckuse  I  have  just  considered.  But 
it  is  certaiiT,  that  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  confer  governmental 
powers  over  such  places  by  that  cJause,  they  never 
would  have  delegated  it  by  this.  They  we>e  in- 
capable of  doing  a  thing  so  absurd.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  confer 
«uch  power  over  them,  they  could  not  have  in- 
tended it  over  Territories.  Whatever  was  con- 
ferred by  the  same  words  in  reference  to  one,  must 
have  been  intended  to  be  conferred  in  reference  to 
the  other,  and  the  reverse.  The  opposite  suppo- 
sition would  be  absurd.  But,  it  maybe  asked, 
why  the  term  territory  was  omitted  in  the  dele- 
gation of  exclusive  legislation  to  Congress  over 
the  places  enumerated?  Very  satisfactory  reasons 
may,  in  my  opinion,  be  assigned.  The  former 
were  limited  to  places  lying  within  the  limits  and 

jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  the  latfer  to  public 
land  lying  beyond  both.  The  cession  and  pur- 
chase of  the  former,  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
within  which  they  might  be  situated,  did  not  oust 
the  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  They 
etill  remained  in  the  State,  the  United  States  ac- 
quiring only  the  title  to  the  place.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  confer  on  Congress,  by  ex- 
press delegation,  the  exercise  of  exclusive  power 
of  legislation  over  this  District,  and  such  places, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  purchase  and 
cession.  It  was  simply  intended  to  withdraw  them 
from  under  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States 
within  which  ifaey  might  lie,  and  substitute  that  of 
Congress  in  its  place,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  objects  for  which  the 
places  were  acquired,  leaving,  as  I  have  said,  the 
sovereignty  still  in  the  State  "in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated, but  m  abeyance,  as  far  as  it  extends  to  legis- 
lation. Thus,  in  the  case  of  this  District,  since 
the  retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the  part  beyond 
the  Potomac,  the  sovereignty  stiJl  continues  in 
Maryland  in  the  manner  stated.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  in  reference  to  Territories,  lying,  as 
they  do,  beyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  all 
the  States.  The  United  States  possess  not  simply 
the  right  of  ownership  over  them,  but  that  of  ex- 
clusive dominion  and  sovereignty;  and  hence  it 
was  not  neces-sary  to  exclude  the  power  of  the 
States  to  legislate  over  them,  by  delegating  the  ex- 
ercise of  exclusive  legislation  to  Congress.  It 
would  have  been  an  act  of  supererogation.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the 
power  of  exclusive  legislation  conferred  in  these 


cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  power  of 
absolute  legislation.  They  are  very  different  things. 
It  is  true,  that  absolute  power  of  legislation  is  al- 
ways exclusive;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
exclusive  power  of  legislation  or  of  government  is 
likewise  always  absolute.  Congress  has  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  legislation  as  far  as  this  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  and  the  State  Legislatures,  as 
far  as  their  respective  Governments  are  concerned; 
but  we  all  know  that  both  are  subject  to  many  and 
important  restrictions  and  conditions  which  the 
nature  of  absolute  power  excludes. 

I  have  now  made  good  the  assertion  I  ventured 
to  make,  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relied 
on  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  so  far  from 
conferring  the  absolute  power  of  government  over 
the  territory  claimed  by  him,  and  others  who 
agree  with  him,  confers  not  a  particle  of  govern- 
mental power.  Having  conclusively  established 
this,  the  long  list  of  precedents  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator, to  prop  up  the  power  which  he  sought  in  the 
clause,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  fabric  which 
he  raised;  and  I  am  thus  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  to  them,  and  replying  to  them 
one  by  one. 

But  there  is  one  precedent  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  unconnected  with  the  power,  and  on  that 
account  requires  particular  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  adopted  by  the  old 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  while  the  Conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  was  in  session, 
and  about  one  year  before  its  adoption,  and  of 
course  on  the  very  eve  of  the  expiration  of  the  old 
Confederation.  Against  its  introduction,  I  mijht 
object  that  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration cannot  rightfully  form  precedents  for  this 
Government;  but  I  waive  that.  I  waive  also  the 
objection  that  the  act  was  consummated  when  that 
Government  was  in  extremis,  and  could  hardly  be 
considered  compos  mentis.  I  waive  also  the  fact 
that  the  ordinance  assumed  the  form  of  a  compact, 
and  was  adopted  when  only  eight  States  were  pres- 
ent, when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  required 
nine  to  form  compacts.-  I  waive  also  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Madison  declared  that' the  act  was  without 
shpdow  of  constitutional  authority,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show,  from  the  history  of  its  adoption,  that 
it  cannot  justlybe  considered  of  any  binding  force. 

Virginia  made  the  cession  of  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  lakes,  in  1784.  It  now  contains  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory 
lying  north  of  the  latter.  Shortly  after  the  cession, 
a  committee  of  three  was  raised,  of  whom  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  one.  They  reported  an  ordinance 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Territory,  containing, 
among  other  provisions,  one,  of  which  Mr.  Jeff"er- 
son  was  the  author,  excluding  slavery  from  the 
Territory  after  the  year  1800.  It  was  reported  to 
Congress,  but  this  provision  was  struck  out.  On 
the  question  of  striking  out,  every  southern  State 
present  voted  in  favor  of  it;  and,  what  is  more, 
striking,  every  southern  delegate  voted  the  same 
way,  Mr.  Jeff'erson  alone  excepted.  The  ordinance 
was  adopted  without  the  provision.  At  the  next 
session,  Rufus  King,  then  a  member  of  the  old 
Congress,  moved  a  proposition,  very  much  in  the 
same  chape  of  the  sixth  article  (that  which  ex- 
cludes slavery)  in  the  ordinance  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  exception  of  its  proviso.  It  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  but  there  was  no  action  on  it.  A 
committee  was  moved  the  next  or  the  subsequent 
year,  which  reported  without  including  or  noticing 
Mr.  King's  proposition.  Mr.  Dane  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  and  proposed  a  provision 
the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinance  as  it  passed,  but 
the  committee  reported  without  including  it.  Fi- 
nally, another  committee  was  raised,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Carrington,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Dane  was  also  a  member.  That  com- 
mittee reported  without  including  the  amendment 
previously  proposed  by  him.  Mr.  Dane  moved 
his  proposition,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  thus  amended  became  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  historical 
sketch,  that  the  ordinance  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  southern  and  northern  States,  of  which 
the  terms  were,  that  slavery  should  be  excluded 
from  territory  upon  condition  that  fugitive  slaves, 
who  might  take  refuge  in  the  Territory,  should 


be  delivered  up  to  their  owners,  as  stipulated  in 
the  proviso  of  the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance.  It 
is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the 
South  was  unitedly  and  obstinately  opposed  to  the 
provision  when  first  moved;  that  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  King,  without  the  proviso,  was  in  like  man- 
ner resisted  by  the  South,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
its  entire  want  of  success,  and  that  it  never  could 
be  brought  to  agree  to  it  until  the  provision  for  the 
delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves  was  incorporated  in 
it.  But  it  is  well  understood  that  a  compromise 
involves  not  a  surrender,  but  simply  a  waiver  of 
the  right  or  power;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  a  well  established  legal  principle,  that 
an  offer  to  settle  by  compromise  a  litigated  claim, 
is  no  evidence  against  the  justice  of  the  claim  on 
the  side  of  the  parly  making  it.  The  South,  to 
her  honor,  has  observed  with  fidelity  her  engage- 
ments under  this  compromise;  in  proof  of  which,  I 
appeal  to  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  intended  by  him  to  establish  the  fact 
of  her  acquiescence  in  the  ordinance.  I  admit 
that  she  has  acquiesced  in  the  several  acts  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  the  Senator  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is  proof  of  a  surren- 
der, on  her  part,  of  the  power  over  the  Territories 
which  he  claims  for  Congress.  No,  she  never 
has,  and  I  trust  never  will,  make  such  a  surrender. 
Instead  of  that,  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  her  fidelity 
to  her  engagements.  She  has  never  attempted  to 
set  aside  the  ordinance,  or  to  deprive  the  Territory, 
and  the  States  erected  within  its  limits,  of  any 
right  or  advantage  it  was  intended  to  confer.  But 
I  regret  that  as  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  been  observed  on  their 
part.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  State  of 
Illinois — be  it  said  to  her  honor — every  other  State 
erected  within  its  limits  have  pursued  a  course, 
and  adopted  measures,  which  have  rendered  the 
stipulations  of  the  proviso  to  deliver  up  fugitive 
slaves  nugatory.  Wisconsin  may  also  be  an  ex- 
ception, as  she  has  just  "entered  the  Union,  and 
has  hardly  had  time  to  act  on  the  subject.  They 
have  gone  further,  and  suffered  individuals  to  form 
combinations,  without  an  effort  to  suppress  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  enticing  and  seducing  the  slaves 
to  leave  their  masters,  and  to  run  them  into  Cana- 
da beyond  the  reach  of  our  laws — in  open  viola- 
tion, not  only  of  the  stipulations  of  the  ordinance, 
but  of  the  Constitution  itself.  If  I  express  myself 
strongly,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
excitement,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate forcibly  to  the  subject.  My  object  is  to  lay 
bare  the  subject  under  consideration  just  as  a  sur- 
geon probes  to  the  bottom  and  lays  open  a  wound, 
not  to  cause  pain  to  his  patient,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  it. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  such  law  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  spoke  on  the  authority  of 
a  report  of  one  of  the  committees  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  that  report  I  alluded  par- 
ticularly to  the  northern  and  New  England  States; 
and  Illinois,  I  believe,  was  the  only  exception. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
inquire,  what  law  on  the  statute-book  of  Ohio  pre- 
vents the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  My  colleague  can  doubtless 
refer  to  the  law.  I  made  the  statement  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  report. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  There  is  no  such  law  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that 
it  is  so;  and  I  should  be  equally  happy  if  the 
Senator  will  make  it  out  that  there  are  no  organ- 
ized bodies  of  individuals  there  for  the  purpose  of 
pilfering  our  slaves. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Am  I  to  understand  the  Sena- 
tor, when  he  spoke  of  "  incorporated  individuals," 
as  referring  to  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  No;  merely  organized  indi- 
viduals—a very  different  thing  from  corporations. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  On  that  point  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  documents  on  the  files  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  gentleman  desires  to  call  out  explanations  of 
that  kind,  he  can  be  gratified. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  come  now  to  another  pre- 
cedent of  a  similar  character,  but  differing  in  this, 
that  it  took  place  under  this  Government,  and  not 
under  that  of  the  old  Confederation;  I  refer  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise.  It  is  more 
recent, and  better  known,  and  may  be  more  readily 
despatched. 
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After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a  year, 
on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should  come 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restrictions  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  a  compromise  line  was  adopfed 
between  the  North  and  the  South;  but  it  was  done 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  nowise  ob- 
Ifgatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it  was  moved  by 
one  of  her  distinguished  citizens,  [Mr.  Clay,]  but 
it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was  carried  by  the  almost 
united  vote  of  the  North  against  the  almost  united 
yote  of  the  South;  and  was  thus  imposed  on  the 
latter  by  superior  numbers,  in  opposition  to  her 
strenuous  efforts.  The  South  has  never  given  her 
sanction  to  it,  or  assented  to  the  power  it  asserted. 
She  was  voted  down,  and  has  simply  acquiesced 
in  an  arrangement  which  she  has  not  had  the 
power  to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt 
to  do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  adverse. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  she  permitted  the  Terri- 
tory of  Iowa  to  be  formed,  and  the  State  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  under  the  compromise, 
without  objection;  and  that  is  now  quoted  by  the 
•  Senator  from  New  York  to  prove  her  surrender  of 
the  power  he  claims  for  Congress. 

To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  claim,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  power  hold  up  the  name  of  Jefferson 
in  its  favor,  and  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  the  author 
of  the  so-called  Wilmot  pioviso,  which  is  but  a 
general  expression  of  a  power  of  which  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  is  a  case  of  its  application.  If 
We  may  judge  Ijy  his  opinion  of  that  case,  what 
his  opinion  was  of  the  principle,  instead  of  being 
the  author  of  the  proviso,  or  being  in  its  favor,  no 
one  could  be  more  deadly  hostile  to  it.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  elder  Adams,  in  1819,  in  answer  to 
one  from  him,  he  uses  these  remarkable  expres- 
sions in  reference  to  the  Missouri  question: 

"Tire  banks,  biiiiknipt  law,  manufactures,  Spani>li  treaty, 
are  nothing.  These  are  occurrences  which,  like  wavis  in 
a  storm,  will  pass  ujider  the  ship,  tint  the  rtiissouri  ques- 
tion 13  a  breaker  on  which  vve  lo.<e  the  Missouri  country  by 
revolt,  and  what  more,  God  only  kuows."' 

To  understand  the  full  forceof  these  expressions, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  questions  enu- 
merated were  the  great  and  exciting  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day  on  whicli  parties  divided.  The 
banks  and  bankrupt  law  had  long  been  so.  Man- 
ufactures (or  what  has  since  been  called  the  pro- 
tective tariff)  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  great 
excitement,  as  was  the  Spanish  treaty;  that  is,  tl»e 
treaty  by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Union, 
and  by  which  the  western  boundary  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  was  settled,  from  the 
'Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  these 
exciting  party  questions  of  the  day  Mr.  Jeflerson 
regarded  as  nothing  compared  to  the  Missouri 
question.  He  looked  on  all  of  them  as,  in  their  na- 
tui-e,  fugitive;  and,  to  use  his  own  foixible  expres- 
sion, "  would  pass  off  under  the  ship  of  state  like 
waves  in  a  storm."  Not  so  that  fatal  question. 
It  was  a  breaker  on  which  it  was  destined  to  be 
stranded  ;  and  yet,  his  name  is  quoted  by  the 
incendiaries  of  the  present  day  in  support  of,  and 
as  the  author  of,  a  proviso  which  would  give  indef- 
inite and  universal  extenson  of  this  fatal  question 
to  all  the  Territories.  It  was  compromised  the 
next  year  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  long  a 
member  of  this  body,  who  voted  for  the  measiTre, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion.  It  drew  out 
an  answer  from  him  which  ought  to  be  treasured 
up  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  the  coun- 
try and  its  institutions.  It  is  brief:  I  will  send  it 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  read.  The  time  of  the  Senate 
cannot  be  better  occupied  than  in  listening  to  it: 

To  John  Holmes. 

MoNTiCELLO,  Jipril  22,  1820. 
I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  nie  of  the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the  Mis- 
souri question.  It  is  a  perfect  justitication  to  tliem.  I  had 
lor  a  long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs,  confident  they  were  in  good  hands 
and  content  to  be  a  passenger  iti  our  bark  to  the  shore  from' 
which  I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  question,  like 
afire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  ttrior. 
I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is 
hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment;  but  this  is  a  reprieve  only, 
not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and 
held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be  obliter- 
ated; and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper. 
I  can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on 
earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us 
from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  &ny  practicable  way.    The  ces- 


sion of  that  kind  of  property  (for  so  it  is  misnamed)  is  a  bag- 
atelle, which  would  nut  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that 
way,  a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be 
eflVcted:  and  gradually,  and  with  due  sacrifices,  I  think  it 
might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ear.s,  and 
we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is 
in  one  scale,  and  eell-pr(  st-rvalion  in  the  other.  Of  one 
tiling  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  free  passage  of  slaves  from  one 
State  to  another  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human 
being  who  would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diflusion  over 
a  greater  surface  would  make  them  individually  happier, 
and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their 
emancipation,  by  dividing  the  burden  on  a  greaiernumber  of 
coadjutors.  An  abstinence,  too,  fi  om  this  act  of  power,  would 
remove  the  .jealousy  excited  by  the  ondertaking  of  Congress 
to  regulate  liir-  condition  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men 
composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of 
every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  taken 
from  them,  and  given  to  the  General  Government.  Could 
Congress,  for  example,  say  that  the  non-freemen  of  Con- 
necticut shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate 
into  any  other  State  ?  ■* 

I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire 
self  government  and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be 
thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their 
sons,  and  that  my  only  cons(jlatinn  is  to  be,  that  X  live  not 
to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would  hut  dispassionately  weigh 
the  blessings  they  will  throw  away,  against  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, niore  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by  scission, 
they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of 
suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of 
the  world.  To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union, 
I  tender  the  offering  of  ihy  high  esteem  and  respect. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Mark  his  prophetic  words!  Mark  his  profound 
reasoning! 

"  It  [the  question]  is  hushed  for  the  moment.  But  this  is 
a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  scnlence.  A  geographical  line 
coinciding  with  a  marked  prjneiple,  moral  and  political, 
once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  wen.  vill 
never  he  obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper 
and  deeper. ' ' 

Twenty-eight  years  liave  parsed  since  these  re- 
markable words  weie  penned,  and  there  is  not 
a  thought  which  time  has  not  thus  far  verified, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  continue  to  verify  until 
the  whole  will  be  fulfilled.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
regarded  the  compromise  line  as  utterly  inadequate 
to  arrest  that  fatal  course  of  events  which  his  keen 
sagacity  anticipated  from  the  question.  It  was  but 
a  "  reprieve."  Mark  the  deeply  melancholy  im- 
pression which  it  made  on  his  mind: 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  gencralion  of  1776,  to  acquire 
self-government  and  happiness  for  tliemselves,is  to  be  thrown 
away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons, 
and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I  shall  live  not  to 
weep  over  it." 

Can  any  one  believe,  after  listening  to  this 
letter,  that  Jefferson  is  the  author  df  the  so-called 
Wilnrot  proviso,  or  ever  favored  it.'  And  yet 
there  are  at  this  time  strenuous  efforts  making  in 
the  North  to  form  a  purely  sectional  party  on  it, 
and  that,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  those  who  pro- 
fess the  highest  veneration  for  his  character  and 
principles!  But  I  must  speak  the  truth,  while  I 
vindicate  the  memory  of  Jefferson  from  so  foul  a 
charge.  I  hold  he  is  not  blameless  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  He  committed  a  great  error  in  in- 
serting the  provision  he  did,  in  the  plan  he  reported 
for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  as  much 
modified  as  it  was.  It  was  the  first  blow — the  first 
essay  "  to  draw  a  geographical  line  coinciding  with 
a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political."  It  ori- 
ginated with  him  in  philanthropic  but  mistaken 
views  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  sequel.  Others,  with  very  diflferent 
feelings  and  views,  followed,  and  have  given  to  it 
a  direction  and  impetus,  which,  if  not  prompti)' 
and  efficiently  arrested,  will  end  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  and  the  tlestruction  of  our  political 
institutions. 

I  have,  I  trust,  established  beyond  controversy, 
that  neither  the  ordinance  of  1787,  nor  the  Mis- 
souri comproiTiise,  nor  the  precedents  growing  out 
of  them,  nor  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefl^erson,  fur- 
nishes any  .evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  Con- 
gress possesses  the  power  over  theTerritory  claimed 
by  those  who  advocate  the  12th  section  of  this  bill. 
But  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  am 
mistaken,  and  that  the  objections  I  have  urged 
against  them  are  groundless — give  them  all  the 
force  which  can  be  claimed  for  precedents — and 
they  would  not  have  the  weight  of  a  feather  against 
the  strong  presumption  which  I,  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  showed  to  be  opposed  to  the  existence 
of  the  power.  Precedents,  even  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, can  have  but  little  weight,  except  where  the 
law  is  doubtful,  and  should  have  little  in  a  deliber- 


ative body  in  any  case  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  none  where  the  power  to  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  trace  it  does  not  exist,  as  I  have 
shown,  I  trust,  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

But  while  I  deny  that  the  clause  relating  to  the 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States, 
confers  any  governmental,  or  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses absolute,  power  over  the  Territories,  I  by 
no  means  deny  that  it  has  any  power  over  them. 
Such  a  denial  would  be  idle  on  any  occasion, 
but  much  more  so  on  this,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  constituting  a  territorial  government,  without 
an  objection  being  whispered  from  any  quarter 
against  our  right  to  do  so.  If  there  be  any  Sen- 
ator of  that  opinion,  he  ought  at  once  to  rise  and 
move  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  or  to  dispose  of 
it  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
time  on  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  right  to 
act.  Assuming,  then,  that  we  possess  the  power, 
the  only  questions  that  remain  are,  Whence  is  il. 
derived?  and.  What  is  its  extent.' 

As  to  its  origin,  1  concur  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,. in  one  of  the 
cases  read  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  it 
is  derived  from  the  right  of  acquiring  territory; 
and  lam  the  more  thoroughly  confirmed  in  it  from 
the  fact,  that  I  entertained  the  opinion  Jong  before 
I  knew  it  to  be  his.  As  to  the  right  of  acquiring 
territory,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nevtf 
York,  that  it  is  embraced,  without  going  further, 
both  in  the  war  and  treaty  powers.  Admittingy 
then — what  has  never  been  denied,  and  what  it 
would  be  idle  to  do  so  in  a  discussion  which 
relates  to  territories  acquired  both  by  war  anti 
treaties — that  the  United  States  have  the  right  to 
acquire  territories,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  by- 
necessary  consequence,  that  they  have  the  right  to 
govern  them.  As  they  possess  the  entire  right  of 
soil,  dominion,  and  sovereignty  over  them,  they 
must  necessarily  carry  with  them  the  right  to  gov- 
ern. But  this  Government,  as  the  sole  agent  and 
representative  of  the  United  States — that  is,  the' 
States  of  the  Union  in  their  Federal  character — 
must,  as  such,  possess  the  sole  right,  if  it  exists  at 
all.  But  if  there  be  any  one  disposed  to  take  a 
different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power,  I  shall 
make  no  points  with  him,  for  whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  the  conclusion  would  be  the  same,  as  I 
shall  presently  show. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  conclude  that 
Congress  has  the  absolute  power  of  governing  the 
Territories,  because  it  has  the  sole  or  exclusive 
power.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  subject  to> 
many  and  important  restrictions  and  conditions,  of 
which  some  are  expressed  and  others  implied. 
Among  the  former  may  be  classed  all  the  general 
and  absolute  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution;  that 
is,  all  those  which  prohibit  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  under  any  circumstance.  In  this  class  is 
included  the  prohibition  of  granting  titles  of  nobil- 
ity; passing  ex  post  facto  laws  and  bills  of  attainder; 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except 
in  certain  cases;  making  laws  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibitirrg  its  free  exer- 
cise; and  every  other  of"  like  description,  which 
conclusively  shows  that  the  powqr  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  is  not  absolute.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  either  this  or  the 
State  governments  possess  in  any  case  absolute 
power.  Such  powercan  belong  only  to  the  supreme 
ultimate  power  called  sovereignty,  and  that,  in  our 
system,  resides  in  the  people  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union.  With  us,  governments,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  are  but  agents,  or,  more  properly, 
trustees,  and,  as  such,  possess,  not  absolute,  but 
subordinate  and  limited  powers;  for  all  powers 
possessed  by  such  governments  must,  from  their 
nature,  be  trust  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  re- 
strictions to  which  that  class  of  powers  are. 

Among  them,  they  are  restricted  to  the  nature 
and  the  objects  of  the  trust;  and  hence  no  govern- 
ment under  our  system.  Federal  or  State,  has  the 
right  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  it,  or  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  intrusted,  or,  to  express  it  in  more 
usual  language,  for  which  it  was  delegated.  T6 
do  either  would  be  to  pervert  the  power  to  pur- 
poses never  intended,  and  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  in  the  tnost  dangerous 
way  it  could  be  made,  because  more  easily  done 
and  less  easily  detected.  But  there  is  another  and 
important  class  of  restrictions  which  more.directly 
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relate  to  the  subject  under  discussion;  I  refer  to 
those  imposed  on  the  trustees  by  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  party  who  constituted  tlie  trus- 
tees, and  invested  them  with  the  trust  powers  to  be 
exercised  for  its  benefit.  In  this  case  it  is  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  is,  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 
It  was  they  who  constituted  the  Government  as 
their  representative  or  trustee,  and  intrusted  it  with 
powers  to  be  exercised  for  their  common  and  joint 
oenefit.  To  them,  in  their  united  character,  tiic 
territories  belong,  as  is  expressly  declared  by  the 
Constitution.  They  are  their  joint  and  common 
owners,  regarded  eis  property  or  land;  and  in  them, 
severally,  reside  the  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  them.  They  are  as  much  the  territories  of 
one  State  as  another — of  Virginia  as  of  New  York, 
of  the  southern  as  the  Northern  States.  They  are 
the  territories  of  all,  because  they  are  the  territories 
of  each;  and  not  of  each,  because  they  are  the 
territories  of  the  whole.  Add  to  this  the  perfect 
equality  of  dignity,  as  well  as  rights,  which  apper- 
tain to  them  as  members  of  a  common  Federal 
Union,  which  all  writers  on  the  subject  admit  to  be 
a  fundamental  and  essential  relation  between  States 
so  united;  and  it  must  be  manifest  that  Congress, 
in  governing  the  Territories,  can  give  no  preference 
or  advantage  to  one  State  over  another,  or  to  one 
portion  or  section  of  the  Union  over  another,  with- 
out depriving  the  State  or  section  over  which  the 
preference  is  given,  or  from  which  the  advantage 
IS  withheld,  of  their  clear  and  unquestionable  right, 
and  subverting  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
Union  and  Government  rest.  It  has  no  more 
power  to  do  so  than  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
itself.  Indeed,  the  act  itself  would  be  its  subver- 
sion. It  would  destroy  the  relation  of  equality 
on  the  part  of  the  southern  States,  and  sink  them 
to  mere  dependents  of  the 'northern,  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Federal  Union. 

I  have  now  shown,  I  trust,  beyond  controversy, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  whatever  to  exclude 
the  citizens  of  the  southern  States  from  emigrating 
with  their  property  into  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  give  an  exclusive  nionopoly  of 
them  to  the  North.  I  now  propose  to  go  one  step 
further,  and  show  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territories  nor  their  Legislatures  have  any  such 
right.  A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose;  for  of  all  the  positions  ever  taken,  I  hold 
that  which  claims  the  power  for  them  to  be  the 
most  .absurd.  If  the  Tersitories  belong  to  the 
United  States — if  the  ownership,  dominion,  and 
sovereignty  ,over  them  be  in  the  States  of  this 
Union,  then  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories nor  their  'Legislatures  can  exercise  any 
power  but  what  is  subordinate  to  them;  but  if  the 
■contrary  could  be  shown,  which  I  hold  to  be  im- 
possible, it  would  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions 
to  which  I  have  shown  the  power  of  Congress  is, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  whatever  power  they 
might  hold,  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Constitution,  and  controlled  by 
the  nature  and  character  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. But  if  the  reverse  be  true — if  the  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  the  Territories  be  in  their 
inhabitants,  instead  of  the  United  States,  they 
would,  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  the  exclusive 
and  absolute  power  of  governing  them,  and  might 
exclude  whom  they  pleased,  or  what  they  pleased. 
But,  in  that  case,  they  would  cease  to  be  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  the  moment  we  ac- 
quired them  and  permit  them  to  be  inhabited. 
The  first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  become  the 
sovereigns,  with  full  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  them;  and  the  conquered  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  would  become  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  country  as  soon  as  they  become  the 
Territoriesof  the  United  States,  vested  with  the  full 
right  of  excluding  even  their  conquerors.  There 
is  no  escaping  from  the  alternative,  but  by  resort- 
ing to  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities,  that  of  a  di- 
vided sovereignty — a  sovereignty,  a  part  of  which 
would  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  How  can  sov- 
ereignty— the  ultimate  and  supreme  power  of  a 
State — be  divided  ?  The  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  may  be  divided,  but  how  can  there  be 
two  supreme  powers.' 

We  are  next  told  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  pre- 
clude slavery;  and  assuming  that  they  will  remain 
in  force  until  repealed,  it  is  contended,  that  until 
Congress  passes  an  act  for  their  repeal,  the  citi- 


zens of  the  South  cannot  emigrate  with  their  prop- 
erty into  the  territory  acquired  from  her.  I  admit, 
the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibit,  not  slavery,  but  sla- 
very in  the  form  it  exists  with  us.  The  Puros 
are  as  much  slaves  as  our  negroes,  and  arc  less 
intelligent  and  well  treated.  But  I  deny  that  the 
laws  of  IVIexico  can  have  the  effect  attributed  to 
them.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereignty  and  authority 
of  Mexico  in  the  territory  acquired  by  it  becomes 
extinct,  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  carrying  with  it  the  Constitution, 
with  its  overriding  control  over  all  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Mexico  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is 
true,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  territory  not  in- 
consistent with  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  our 
political  system  would,  according  to  the  writers  on 
the  laws  of  nations,  remain,  until  changed,  not  as 
a  matter  of  right,  but  merely  of  sufferance,  and  as 
between  the  inhabitants  of  territory,  in  order  to 
avoid  astate  of  anarchy,  before  they  can  be  brought 
under  our  laws.  This  is  the  utmost  limits  to 
which  sufferance  goes.  Under  it,  the  peon  system 
would  continue;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of^  such 
of  our  citizens  as  may. choose  to  emigrate  with 
their  slaves  or  other  property  that  may  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  laws  of  iVlexico.  The  humane  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  of  nations  go  no  further  than 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  property  and 
civil  rights,  under  their  former  laws,  until  others 
can  be  substituted.  To  extend  them  further  and 
give  them  the  force  of  excluding  emigrants  from 
the  United  States,  because  their  property  or  reli- 
gion are  such  as  are  prohibited  from  being  intro- 
duced by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  would  not  only 
exclude  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  f"rom  emigrating  into  the  acquired  terri- 
tory, but  would  be  to  give  a  higher  authority  to 
the  extinct  authority  of  Mexico  over  the  territory 
than  to  our  actual  authority  over  it.  I  say  the 
great  majority,  for  the  laws  of  Mexico  not  only 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  but  of  many 
other  descriptions  of  property,  and  also  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  Congress  itself  cannot  pro- 
hibit. To  such  absurdity  would  the  supposition 
lead. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  power;  and  have,  I  trust,  estab- 
lished beyond  controversy,  that  the  Territories  are 
free  and  open  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  no  power  under  any  as- 
pect the  subject  can  be  viewed  in  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  South  can  be  excluded  from  emi- 
grating with  their  property  into  any  of  them.  I 
have  advanced  no  argument  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  nor  pushed  any  one  beyond  what 
truth  would  strictly  warrant.  But,  if  mistaken;  if 
my  arguments,  instead  of  being  sound  and  true,  as 
I  hold  them  beyond  controversy  to  be,  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  sophisms,  and  if,  in  con- 
sequence, the  barrier  opposed  by  the  want  of  pow- 
er, should  be  surmounted,  there  is  another  still  in 
the  way,  that  cannot  be.  The  mere  possession  of 
power  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  its  exer- 
cise. It  must  be  in  addition  shown,  that  in  the 
given  case  it  can  be  rightfully  and  justly  exercised. 
Under  our  system,  the  first  inquiry  is:  Does  the 
Constitution  authorize  the  exercise  of  the  power? 
If  that  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  next  is: 
Can  it  be  rightfully  and  justly  exercised  under  the 
circumstances?  And  it  is  not,  until  that,  too,  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  exercising  it  is  presented  for  con- 
sideration. 

Now,  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  North:  Can  you  rightly  and  justly 
exclude  the  South  from  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  monopolize  them  for  yourselves,  even 
if,  in  your  opinion,  you  should  have  the  power? 
It  is  this  question  I  wish  to  press  on  your  atten- 
tion, with  all  due  solemnity  and  decorum.  The 
North  and  the  South  stand  in  the  relation  of  part- 
ners in  a  common  Union,  with  equal  dignity  and 
equal  rights.  We  of  the  South  have  contributed 
our  full  share  of  funds,  and  shed  our  full  share  of 
blood  for  the  acquisition  of  our  territories.  Can 
you,  then,  on  any  principle  of  equity  and  justice, 
deprive  us  of  our  full  share  in  their  benefit  and 
advantages?  Are  you  ready  to  aflirm  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  partners  in  a  joint  concern  have  the 
right  to  monopolize  its  benefits  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  minority,  even  in  cases  where  they  haye  con- 


tributed their  J"ull  share  to  the  concern?  But  to 
present  the  case  more  stongly  and  vividly,  I  shall 
descend  from  generals  to  particulars,  and  shall  be- 
gin with  the  Oregon  Territory.  Our  title  to  it  is 
founded,  first,  and  in  my  opinion  mainly,  on  our 
purchase  of  Louisiana;  that  was  strengthened  by 
the  Florida  treaty,  which  transferred  to  us  the  title 
also  of  Spain;  and  both  by  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  Columbia  river  by  Captain  Gray,  and 
the  exploration  of  tile  entire  stream,  from  its  source 
down  to  its  mouth,  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  cost  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  we  paid  Spain  five  millions  for  the  Flor- 
ida treaty;  making  twenty  in  all.  This  large  sum 
was  advanced  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the 
Union,  the  South,  to  say  the  least,  contributing 
her  full  share.  The  discovery  was  made,  it  is 
tr\ie,  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts;  but  he  sailed 
under  the  flag  and  protection  of  the  Union,  and  of 
course  whatever  title  was  derived  from  his  discov- 
ery accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  Union.  The  ex- 
ploration of  Lewis  and  Clark  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  Union.  We  are  now  about  to  form  it  into 
a  Territory;  the  expense  of  governing  which,  while 
it  remains  so,  must  be  met  out  of  the  common  fund, 
and  towards  which  the  South  must  contribute  her 
full  share.  The  expense  will  not  be  small.  Already 
there  is  an  Indian  war  to  be  put  down,  and  a  regi- 
>nent  for  that  purpose  and  to  protect  the  Territory 
has  been  ordered  there.  To  what  extent  the  ex- 
pense may  extend  we  know  not,  but  will,  not  im- 
probably, involve  millions  before  the  Territory 
becomes  a  State.  I  now  ask,  is  it  right,  is  it  just, 
after  having  contributed  our  full  share  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Territory,  with  the  liability  of 
contributing,  in  addition,  our  full  share  of  the  ex- 
pense for  its  government,  that  we  should  be  shut 
out  of  the  Tei-ritory,  and  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating in  its  benefits  ?  What  would  be  thought  of 
such  conduct  in  the  case  of  individuals?  And  can 
that  be  right  and  just  in  Government  which  any 
right-minded  man  would  cry  out  to  be  base  and 
dishonest  in  private  life?  If  it  would  be  so  pro- 
nounced in  a  partnership  of  thirty  individuals,  now 
can  it  be  pronounced  otherwise  in  one  of  thirty 
States  ? 

The  case  of  our  recently  acquired  territory  from 
Mexico,  is,  if  possible,  more  marked.  The  events 
connected  with  the  acquisition  are  toawell  known 
to  require  a  long  narrative.  It  was  won  by  arms, 
and  a  great  sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  The 
South,  in  the  contest,  performed  her  full  share  of 
military  duty,  and  earned  a  full  share  of  military 
honor;  has  poured  out  her  full  share  of  blood  free- 
ly, and  has  and  will  bear  a  full  share  of  the  ex- 
pense; has  evinced  a  full  share  of  skill  and  bravery, 
and  if  I  were  to  say  even  m«re  than  her  full  share 
of  both,  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  truth;  to  be 
attributed,  however,  to  no  superiority,  in  either 
respect,  but  to  accidental  circumstances,  which 
gave  both  its  officers  and  soldiers  more  favorable 
opportunities  for  their  display.  All  have  done 
their  duty  nobly,  and  high  courage  and  gallantry 
are  but  common  attributes  of  our  people.  Would 
it  be  right  and  just  to  close  a  territory  thus  won 
against  the  South,  and  leave  it  open  exclusively  to 
the  North?  Would  h  deserve  the  name  of  free 
soil,  if  one-half  of  the  Union  should  be  excluded, 
and  the  other  half  should  monopolize  it,  when  it 
was  won  by  the  joint  expense  and  joint  efforts  of 
all  ?  Is  the  great  law  to  be  reversed— that  which 
is  won  by  all  should  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all? 
These  are  questions  which  address  themselves 
more  to  the  heart  than  the  head.  Feeble  must  be 
the  intellect  which  does  not  see  what  is  right  and 
just;  and  bad;must  be  the  heart,  unless  uncon- 
sciously under  the  control  of  deep  and  abiding  pre- 
judice, which  hesitates  in  pronouncing  on  which 
"side  they  are  to  be  found.  Now,  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senators  from  the  North,  what  are  you 
prepared  to  do?  Are  you  prepared  to  prostrate 
the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  and  m  open  defi- 
ance of  the  dictates  of  equity  and  justice,  to  ex- 
clude the  South  from  the  territories,  and  monopo- 
lize them  for  the  North?  If  so,  vote  against  the 
amendment  ofiered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Davis;]  and  if  that  should  fail,  vote 
acrainst  striking  out  the  12th  section.  We  shall 
then  know  what  to  expect.  If  not,  place  us  on 
some  ground  where  we  can  stand  as  equals  m 
rio-hts  and  dignity,  and  where  we  -Jhall  not  be  ex-, 
eluded  from  what  has  been  acquired  at  the  com- 
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mon  expense,  and  won  by  common  skill  and  gal- 
lantry. All  we  demand  is,  to  stand  on  the  same 
level  with  yourselves,  and  to  participate  equally  in 
what  belongs  to  all.     Less  we  cannot  take. 

I  turn  now  to  my  friends  of  the  South,  and  ask, 
what  are  yon  prepared  to  do?  If  neither  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Constitution  nor  the  high  sense  of  right 
and  justice  should  prove  sufficient  to  protect  you, 
are  you  prepared  to  sink  down  into  a  slate  of 
acknowledged  inferiority;  to  be  stripped  of  your 
dignity  of  equals  among  equals,  and  be  deprived 
of  your  equality  of  rights  in  this  Federal  partner- 
ship of  States.'  If  so,  you  are  wofully  degenerated 
from  your  sires,  and  will  well  deserve  to  change 
condition  with  your  slaves;  but  if  not,  prepare  to 
meet  the  issue.  The  time  is  at  hand,  if  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  speedily  settled,  when  the  South 
must  rise  up,  and  bravely  defend  herself,  or  sink 
down  into  base  and  acknowledged  inferiority;  and 
it  is  because  I  clearly  perceive  that  this  period  is 
favorable  for  settling  it,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  settled, 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  pressing  the  question  now  to 
a  decision — not  because  I  have  any  desire  whatever 
to  embarrass  either  party  in  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dential election.  At  no  other  period  could  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided  be 
made  to  see  and  feel  so  clearly  and  intensely  the 
embarrassment  and  danger  caused  by  the  question. 
Indeed,  they  must  be  blind  not  be  perceive  that 
there  is  a  power  in  action  that  must  burst  asunder 
the  ties  that  bind  them  together,  strong  as  they  are, 
unless  it  should  be  speedily  settled.  Now  is  the 
time,  if  ever.  Cast  your  eyes  to  the  North,  and 
mark  what  is  going  on  there;  reflect  on  the  tend- 
ency of  events  for  the  last  three  years  in  reference 
to  this  the  most  vital  of  all  questions,  and  you  must 
see  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  I  am  thus  brought 
to  the  question.  How  can  the  question  be  settled? 
It  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  finally  and  permanently 
adjusted  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  on  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  Constitution.  Fear  not 
to  leave  it  to  them.  The  less  you  do  the  better. 
If  the  North  and  South  cannot  stand  together  on 
their  broad  and  solid  foundation,  there  is  none 
other  on  which  they  can.  If  the  obligations  of  the 
Constitution  and  justice  be  too  feeble  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  North,  how  can  the  South  ex- 
pect that  she  will  regard  the  far  more  feeble  obli- 
gations of  an  act  of  Congress?  Nor  should  the 
North  fear  that  by  leaving  it  where  justice  and  the 
Constitution  leave  it,  she  would  be  excluded  from 
her  full  share  of  the  territories.  In  my  opinion,  if 
it  be  left  there,  climate,  soil,  and  other  circum- 
stances, would  fix  the  line  between  the  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States  in  about  36°  30'.  It 
may  zigzag  a  little,  to  accommodate  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances; sometimes  passing  to  the  north  and 
at  others  passing  to  the  south  of  it;  but  that  would 
matter  little,  and  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  tend  less  to  alienation  between  the  two  great 
sections  than  a  rigid,  straight,  artificial  line,  pre- 
scribed by  an  act  of  Congress. 

And  here  let  me  say  to  Senators  from  the  North, 
you  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
portion  which  might  fall  to  the  South,  of  whatever 
line  might  be  drawn,  if  left  to  soil,  and  climate, 
and  circumstances  to  determine,  would  be  closed 
to  the  white  labor  of  the  North,  because  it  could 
not  mingle  with  slave  labor  without  degradation. 
The  fact  is  not  so.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  agricultural,  rhechanical,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  labor  are  more  respected  than  in  the  South, 
with  the  exception  of  two  descriptions  of  employ- 
ment,  that   of   menial    and    body   servants.     No 

southern   man — not  the  poorest  or  the  lowest 

will,  under  any  circumstance,  submit  to  perform 
either  of  them.  He  has  too  much  pride  for  that 
and  I  rejoice  that  he  has.  They  are  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  of  a  freeman.  But  the  man  who  would 
spurn  them  feels  not  the  least  degradation  to  work 
in  the  same  field  with  his  slave,  or  to  be  employed 
to  work  with  them  in  the  same  field,  or  in  any  me- 
chanical operation;  and,  when  so  employed,  they 
claim  the  right,  and  are  admitted,  in  the  country 
portion  of  the  South,  of  sitting  at  the  table  of 
their  employers.  Can  as  much,  on  the  score  of 
equality,  be  said  for  the  North  ?  With  us,  the  two 
great  divisions  of  society  are  not  the  rich  and  poor, 
but  white  and  black;  and  all  the  former,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  belong  to  the  upper  class,  and 
are  respected  and  treated  as  equals,  if  honest  and 
industrious,  andhence  have  a  position  and  pride 


of  character  of  which  neither  poverty  nor  misfor- 
tune can  deprive  them. 

But  I  go  further,  and  hold  that  justice  and  the 
Constitution  are  the  easiest  and  safest  guard  on 
which  the  question  can  be  settled,  regarded  in 
reference  to  party.  It  may  be  settled  on  that 
ground  simply  by  non-action — by  leaving  the  Ter- 
ritories free  and  open  to  the  emigration  of  all  the 
world,  so  long  as  they  continue  so;  and  when  they 
become  States,  to  adopt  whatever  constitution  they 
please,  with  the  single  restriction,  to  be  republican, 
in  order  to  their  admission  into  the  Union.  If  a 
party  cannot  safely  take  this  broad  and  solid  po- 
sition, and  successfully  maintain  it,  what  other  can 
it  take  and  maintain  ?  If  it  cannot  maintain  itself 
by  an  appeal  to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  the 
Constitution,  and  self-government,  to  what  other, 
sufficiently  strong  to  uphold  them  in  public  opin- 
ion, can  they  appeal  ?  I  greatly  mistake  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  this  Union,  if  such  an  appeal 
would  not  prove  successful,  if  either  party  should 
have  the  magnanimity  to  step  forward  and  boldly 
make  it.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  received 
with  shouts  of  approbation  by  the  patriotic  and  in- 
telligent in  every  quarter.  There  is  a  deep  feeling 
prevailing  the  country  that  the  Union  and  our  po- 
litical institutions  are  in  danger,  which  such  a 
course  would  dispel. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the   step,  and  bring 
,  about  a  result  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.     I  have  i 
believed  from  the  beginning  that  this  was  the  only 
question  sufficiently  potent  to  dissolve  the  Union 
!  and  subvert  our  system  of  government,  and  that 
j  the  sooner  it  was  met  and  settled  the  safer  and  bet- 
ter for  all.     I  have  never  doubted  but  that,  if  per- 
I  mitted  to  progress  beyond  a  certain  point,  its  set- 
j  tlement  would  become  impossible,  and  am  under 
j  deep  conviction  that  it  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
!  it,  and  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be  averted,  it  must  be 
done  speedily.     In  uttering  these  opinions,  I  look 
{  to  the  whole.     If  I  speak  earnestly,  it  is  to  save 
!  and   protect  all.     As  deep  as  is  the  stake  of  the 
j  South  in  the  Union  and  our  political  institutions, 
it  is  not  deeper  than  that  of  the  North.     We  shall 
be  as  well   prepared  and  as  capable  of  meeting 
whatever  may  come  as  you. 

Now,  let  me  say.  Senators,  if  our  Union  and 
system  of  government  are  doomed  to  perish,  and 
we  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  people  who 
have  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who,  in  some 
future  day,  may  record  the  events  tending  to  so 
calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his  first  chapter  to 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded  as  it  and  its  au- 
thors have  been,  as  the  first  in  that  series  which 
led  to  it.  His  next  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  the  next  to  the  present 
agitation.  Whether  there  will  be  another  beyond, 
I  know  not.  It  will  depend  on  what  we  may  do. 

If  he  shoukl  possess  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
and  be  disposed  to  look  to  more  remote  and  recon- 
dite causes,  he  will  trace  it  to  a  proposition  which 
originated  in  a  hypothetical  truism,  but  which,  as 
now  expressed  and  now  understood,  is  the  most 
false  and  dangerous  of  all  political  error.  The 
proposition  to  w  hich  I  allude  has  become  an  axiom 
in  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  is  repeated  daily,  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  as  an  established  and  incontrovertible  truth; 
it  is,  that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  I  am 
,  not  afraid  to  attack  error,  however  deeply  it  may 
j  be  intrenched,  or  however  widely  extended,  when- 
ever it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  on  this  subject  and  occasion. 

Taking  the  proposition  literally,  (it  is  in  that 
sense  it  is  understood,)  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  It  begins  with  "  all  men  are  born,"  which 
is  utterly  untrue.  Men  are  not  born.  Infants  are 
born.  They  grow  to  be  men.  And  concludes  with 
asserting  that  they  are  born  "  free  and  equal," 
which  is  not  less  false.  They  are  not  born  free. 
While  infants  they  are  incapable  of  freedom,  being 
destitute  alike  of  the  capacity  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing, without  which  there  can  be  no  freedom.  Be- 
sides, they  are  necessarily  born  subject  to  their 
parents,  and  remain  so  among  all  people,  savage 
and  civilized,  until  the  development  of  their  intel- 
lect and  physical  capacity  enables  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  They  grow  to  all  the  freedom,  of 
which  the  condition  in  which  they  were  born  per- 
mits, by  growing  to  be  men.  Nor  is  it  less  false 
that  they  are  born  "  equal."  They  are  not  so  in 
any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  regarded;  and  thus, 


as  I  have  asserted,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  whole  proposition,  as  expressed  and  generally 
understood. 

If  we  trace  it  back,  we  shall  find  the^roposition 
differently  expressed'  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. That  asserts  that  "  all  men  are  created 
equal."  The  form  of  expression,  though  less  dan- 
gerous, is  not  less  erroneous.  All  men  are  not 
created.  According  to  the  Bible,  only  two,  a  man 
arid  a  woman,  ever  were,  and  of  these  one  was 
pronounced  subordinate  to  the  other.  All  others 
have  come  into  the  world  by  being  born,  and  in  no 
sense,  as  I  have  shown,  either  free  or  equal.  But 
this  form  of  expression  being  less  striking  and 
popular,  has  given  way  to  the  present,  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  document  put  forth  on  so  great 
an  occasion,  and  leading  to  such  important  conse- 
quences, has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  fixed  itself 
deeply  in  the  public  mind.  It  was  inserted  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  without  any  necessi- 
ty. It  made  no  necessary  part  of  our  justification 
in  separating  from  the  parent  country,  and  decla- 
ring ourselves  independent.  Breach  of  our  char- 
tered privileges,  and  lawless  encroachment  on  our 
acknowledged  and  well-established  rights  by  the 
parent  country,  were  the  real  causes,  and  of  them- 
selves sufficient,  without  resorting  to  any  other,  to 
justify  the  step.  Nor  had  it  any  weight  in  con- 
structing the  governments  which  were  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  colonial.  They  were  formed  of 
the  old  materials  and  on  practical  and  well-estab- 
lished principles,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  from 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  the  country  from 
which  we  sprang. 

If  the  proposition  be  traced  still  further  back,  it 
will  be  found  to  Have  been  adopted  from  certain 
writers  on  government  who  had  attained  much 
celebrity  in  the  early  settlement  of  these  States, 
and  with  whose  writings  all  the  prominent  actors 
in  our  Revolution  were  familiar.  Among  these, 
Locke  and  Sidney  were  prominent.  But  they  ex- 
pressed it  very  differently.  According  to  their 
expression,  "all  men  in  the  state  of  nature  were 
free  and  equal."  From  this  the  others  were  de- 
rived; and  it  was  this  to  which  I  referred  when  I 
called  it  a  hypothetical  truism.  To  understand 
why,  will  require  some  explanation. 

Man,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  may  be  re- 
garded in  three  different  states:  in  a  state  of  indi- 
viduality; that  is,  living  by  himself  apart  from 
the  rest  of  his  species.  In  the  social;  that  is, 
living  in  society,  associated  with  others  of  his 
species.  And  in  the  political;  that  is,  being  under 
government.  We  may  reason  as  to  what  would 
be  his  rights  and  duties  in  either,  without  taking 
into  consideration  whether  he  could  exist  in  it  or 
not.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  first,  the  very  sup- 
position that  he  lived  apart  and  separated  from  all 
others,  would  make  him  free  and  equal.  No  one 
in  such  a  state  could  have  the  right  to  command 
or  control  another.  Every  man  would  be  his  own 
master,  and  might  do  just  as  he  pleased.  But  it 
is  equally  clear,  that  man  cannot  exist  in  such  a 
state;  that  he  is  by  nature  social,  and  that  society 
is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  proper  development 
of  all  his  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  but  to 
the  very  «xistence  of  his  race.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  state  is  a  purely  hypothetical  one;  and 
when  we  say  all  men  are  free  and  equal  in  it,  we 
announce  a  mere  hypothetical  truism;  that  is,  a 
truism  resting  on  a  mere  supposition  that  cannot 
exist,  and  of  course  one  of  little  or  no  practical 
value. 

But  to  call  it  a  state  of  nature  was  a  great  mis- 
nomer, and  has  led  to  dangerous  errors;  for  that 
cannot  justly  be  called  a  state  of  nature  which  is  so 
opposed  to  the  constitution  of  man  as  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  his  race  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  high  faculties,  mental  and  moral, 
with  which  he  is  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

Nor  is  the  social  state  of  itself  his  natural  state; 
for  society  can  no  more  exist  without  government, 
in  one  form  or  another,  than  man  without  society. 
It  is  the  political,  then,  which  includes  the  social, 
that  is  his  natural  state.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
his  Creator  formed  him,  into  which  he  is  impelled 
irresistibly,  and  in  which  only  his  race  can  exist ' 
and  all  his  faculties  be  fully  developed. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the 
worst  form  of  government,  is  better  than  anarchy; 
and  that  individual  liberty,  or  freedom,  must  be 
subordinate  to  whatever  power  may  be  necessary 
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to  protect  society  against  anarchy  within  or  de- 
struction from  without;  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  society  are  as  paramount  to  individual 
liberty  as  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  race 
is  to  that  of  individuals;  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, the  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of  soci- 
ety is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the 
contrary,  government  has  no  right  to  control  indi- 
vidual liberty  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  society.  Such  is  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject  in  the 
political  state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  nat- 
ural state  of  man — the  only  one  in  which  his  race 
can  exist,  and  the  one  in  which  he  is  born,  lives, 
and  dies. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  quarvtum  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  lib- 
erty on  that  of  individuals,  instead  of  being  equal 
in  all  cases,  must  necessarily  be  very  unequal 
among  different  people,  according  to  their  different 
conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people 
are  ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to 
violence  within  and  danger  from  without,  the 
power  necessary  for  government  to  possess  in 
order  to  preserve  society  against  anarchy  and  de- 
struction, becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  individ- 
ual liberty  less  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition 
is  reached,  when  absolute  and  despotic  power 
becomes  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  individual  liberty  extinct.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
just  as  a  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  the  more  perfectly  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  less  the  tendency 
to  violence  and  disorder  within,  and  danger  from 
£(broad,  the  power  necessary  for  government  be- 
comes less  and  less,  and  individual  liberty  greater 
and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having  the 
same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed 
by  those  who  hold  that  they  are  all  born  free  and 
equal,  liberty  is  the  noble  and  highest  reward 
bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  development,  com- 
bined with  favorable  circumstances.  Instead,  then, 
of  liberty  and  equality  being  born  with  man; 
instead  of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  descriptions 
being  equally  entitled  to  them,  they  are  high 
prizes  to  be  won,  and  are  in  their  most  perfect 
state,  not  only  the  highest  reward  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  our  race,  but  the  most  difficult  to  be 
won,  and  when  won,  the  most  difficult  to  be  pre- 
served. 

They  have  been  made  vastly  more  so,  by  the 
dangerous  error  I  have  attempted  to  expose,  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  as  if  those  high 
qualities  belonged  to  man  without  effort  to  acquire 
them,  and  to  all  equally  alike,  regardless  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  attempt  to 
carry  into  practice  this  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
political  error,  and  to  bestow  on  all,  without  regard 
to  their  fitness  either  to  acquire  or  maintain  liberty, 
that  unbounded  and  individual  liberty  supposed  to 
belong  toman  in  the  hypothetical  and  misnamed 
slate  of  nature,  has  done  more  to  retarcl  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  is  doing  more  at 
present,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  While 
it  is  powerful  to  pull  down  governments,  it  is  still 
more  powerful  to  prevent  their  construction  on 
proper  principles.  It  is  the  leading  cause  among 
those  which  have  placed  Europe  in  its  present  an- 
archical condition,  and  which  mainly  stands  in  the 
way  of  reconstructing  good  governments  in  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  overthrown,  threat- 
ening thereby  the  quarter  of  the  globe  most  ad- 
vanced in  progress  and  civilization  with  hopeless 
anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  military  despotism. 
Nor  are  we  exempt  from  its  disorganizing  effects. 
We  now  begin  to  experience  the  danger  of  admit- 
ting so  great  an  error  to  have  a  place  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  our  Independence.  For  a  long  time  it 
lay  dormant;  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  began 
to  germinate,  and  produce  its  poisonous  fruits.  It 
had  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  that  document,  which  caused  him  to 
take  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  subordinate  rela- 
tion of  the  black  to  the  white  race  in  the  South 
and  to  hold,  in  consequence,  that  the  latter,  though 
utterly  unqualified  to  possess  liberty,  were  as  fully 
entitled  to  both  liberty  and  equality  as  the  former, 
and  that  to  deprive  them  of  it  was  unjust  and  im- 
moral.   To  this  error  his  proposition  to  exclude 


slavery  from  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
may  be  traced,  and  to  that  the  ordinance  of  '87, 
and  through  it  the  deep  and  dangerous  agitation 
which  now  threatens  to  ingulf,  and  will  certainly 
ingulf,  if  not  speedily  settled,  our  political  institu- 
tions, and  involve  the  country  in  countless  woes. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  It  will  be  my  duty,  consider- 
ing the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  those  whose 
interests  are  materially  affected  by  the  proposition 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  to  assign  briefly 
the  reasons  which  have  influenced  me  in  taking  the 
course  which  I  have  taken  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject; but  I  think  the  views  presented  in  the  able 
and  eloquent  address  which  the  Senate  has  heard 
to-day  from  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  will 
afford  sufficient  food  for  reflection  for  at  least  one 
day.  I  therefore  move  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  be  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  HALE.  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
allow  me  a  moment,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  piece  of  history  that  was  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  which  I  think 
he  made  a  mistake.  That  honorable  Senator  stated, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  votes  of  the 
North,  the  South  being  against  it.  I  have  the 
Journal  before  me,  and  I  will  read  a  few  of  the 
names  given  on  that  question.  Upon  the  question, 
whether  the  resolution  should  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  the  following  gentlemen  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

[Mr.  HALE  read  the  names.] 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  That  was  not  the  vote  upon 
the  compromise. 

Mr.  HALE.  It  was  upon  the  resolution  which 
contained  the  compromise. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  That  vote  was 
taken  after  the  compromise  had  been  determined 
upon. 

The  motion  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  until  to-morrow  was  agreed  to. 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1848. 
The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon — 

Mr.  BERRIEN  said:  Mr.  President,  from  the 
first  moment  when  I  took  my  seat  in  this  Chamber, 
up  to  that  in  which  I  now  address  you,  I  have  stu- 
diously abstained  from  intruding  upon  the  Senate 
the  distracting  question  which  this  bill  forces  upon 
our  consideration.  I  have  not  permitted — those 
who  hear  me  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
declaration — I  have  not  permitted  my  conduct  to 
be  governed  by  sectional  considerations.  I  have 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  regulate  it  by  a  just 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
whole  country — to  the  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, uninfluenced  by  local  discriminations.  If  I 
am  driven  from  that  position  to-day;  if,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  a  portion  of  that  people — my 
own  immediate  constituents,  who  have  honored 
me  with  their  confidence;  if,  in  defence  of  their 
rights,  I  enter  upon  a  discussion  from  which  I  have 
hitherto  abstained, — let  those  who  hear  me  bear  in 
mind  that  this  unwelcome  task  is  forced  upon  me 
by  the  advocates  of  this  bill.  On  this  question  of 
slavery,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
sented, our  position — the  position  of  the  united 
South — is  truly  stated  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun.]  We  ask  you  simply 
to  let  us  alone — leave  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
domestic  institutions,  in  which  we  cannot  discover 
the  evils  which  aflVight  the  imaginations  of  others, 
and  do  not  punish  us  for  adhering  to  them,  by 
denying  to  us  the  common  rights  of  American 
citizens.  You  refuse  this.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  stamps  the  peculiar  institution  which  exists 
in  the  community  in  which  we  live,  as  one  which 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  legislative  protection — as  one 
which  is  so  characterized  by  its  own  intrinsic  im- 
purity as  to  require  you,  in  the  exercise  of  your 
legislative  authority,  to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  the 
South,  to  those  of  every  slaveholding  State,  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  common  benefits  which  belong 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  would  be  wanting  in  self-respect, 
we  would  be  faithless  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers 
who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  institutions, 
fulfilling  all  their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens, 
and  who  have  gone  to  their  rest  with  unstained 
reputations,  if  we  could  sit  here  in  silence.  - 


■I  repeat  to  you, sir,  (it  is  all  we  ask,)  let  us  alone. 
With  our  domestic  institutions,  authorized  and 
protected  by  our  own  laws,  and  recognized  and 
guarantied  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  are 
contented  and  happy;  we  do  not  ask  your  assist- 
ance to  uphold  them;  we  cannot  submit  to  your 
interference  with  them  directly  in  the  States  where 
they  exist,  or  elsewhere,  and  indirectly  by  denying 
to  us  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  right,  because 
of  their  existence  among  us.  We  say  to  you.  Con- 
tinue to  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  blessings  which 
Providence  has  allotted  to  you — the  free  soil  and 
free  labor  which  commend  themselves  to  your 
taste,  and  are  approved  by  your  judgment;  but  let 
us  alone;  leave  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  we  have  received  from  our  futhera, 
and  do  not  seek,  because  we  prefer  them,  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  common  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. You  refuse  to  listen  to  this  appeal.  The 
framers  of  this  bill  and  its  advocates  in  this  Cham- 
ber force  this  discussion  upon  us,  and  it  must  be 
met. 

You  are  about  to  organize  a  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  and,  not  content  with  pro- 
viding the  several  departments  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  municipal  legislation,  to  judicial  inter- 
pretation and  executive  enforcement  of  the  laws 
which  may  be  enacted,  you  propose,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  your  sovereign  will,  to  establish,  as  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  Territory,  the  inhibition  of 
slavery,  and  thus  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from  all  rights  of 
ingress  into  this  Territory,  carrying  with  them 
their  slave  property.  This  is  to  be  accomplished, 
too,  in  a  manner  not  quite  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  American  Senate;  not  by  a  direct  enact- 
ment, by  an  open  avowal  of  your  purpose,  but  by 
the  adoption  of  what,  by  a  singular  perversion  of 
language,  are  denominated  the  laws  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  Oregon,  one  of  which  con- 
tains this  inhibition.  I  have  therefore  moved  to 
strike  out  the  twelfth  section  of  the  bill,  which 
proposes  this  adoption,  and  thus  to  leave  theques- 
tion  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  slavery 
in  that  Territory  to  the  unembarrassed  decision 
of  those  who  are  alone  competent  to  decide  it — to 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  in  the  formation  of 
their  constitution.  If  this  motion  should  prevail, 
I  have  proposed  to  follow  it  by  another,  to  substi- 
tute, in  lieu  of  the  twelfth  section  of  this  bill,  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Senate's  committee  at  the  last  session.  It  is  indif- 
ferent to  me,  however,  whether  the  object  which 
I  have  in  view  be  accomplished  in  this  mode,  o" 
by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the  form  of 
a  proviso  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Davis.]  What  I  desire  is,  that  Congress 
should  abstain  from  an  act  of  usurpation;  from 
the  exercise  of  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

You  propose  by  legislative  act  to  declare  that 
slavery  shall  not  exist  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
I  deny  your  power  to  do  this,  and  thus  the  issue 
is  formed  between  us. 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  will  pursue  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Dix,]  and  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  and  inquire — 

L  Has  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States? 

2.  If  Congress  has  such  power,  is  it  just,  ex- 
pedient, consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  exercise  it  ? 

On  this  question  of  the  power  to  inhibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories  there  are  three  distinct  opinions. 
The  first  assigns  it,  without  limitation  or  control, 
to  Congress.  The  second  ascribes  it  to  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  revision 
of  Congress.  The  third  opinion  denies  it  both 
to  Congress  and  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
affirms  it  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the  people, 
to  be  exercised  in  the  formation  of  their  constitu- 
tion, preparatory  to  their  admission  as  a  State, 
leaving  it  an  open  question  during  the  existence  of 
the  Territory.  It  is  the  first  of  these  opinions 
which  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
and  which,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  examine.  Let 
me,  however,  say  in  advance,  that  the  importance 
of  this  question  is  not  seen,  and  cannot  be  felt,  if 
we  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  which  is  the  only  one  embraced  in 
this  bill.    Notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  the 
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Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  as  to  the  va- 
riation of  climate,  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  this  continent, 
I  think  the  better  opinion  is,  that  slavery  cannot 
exist  in  Oregon,  because  slave  labor  will  not  be 
valuable  there.  The  inhibition  of  it  in  this  bill  can, 
therefore,  be  made,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  with  on^ 
of  two  purposes.  Either  you  desire  to  avail  your- 
selves of  every  occasion  to  stamp  our  domestic  insti- 
tutions with  the  seal  of  your  reprobation,  or  you 
propose  to  assert  this  power  now,  in  relation  to  a 
Territory  where  slavery  cannot  exist,  and  where, 
therefore,  its  assertion  for  any  present  effect  is  nu- 
gatory and  useless,  that,  having  thus  obtained  its 
recognition,  you  may  apply  it  hereafter  to  those 
other  Territories  for  which  Congress  will  soon  be 
required  to  establish  territorial  governments.  It  be- 
hooves the  South  now,  therefore,  to  look  to  their 
rights,  lest  they  sliould  be  concluded  hereafter  by 
the  precedent  which  will  be  established  in  this  case. 
1  propose,  then,  to  examine  the  question,  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  do  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses?    My  purpose  will  be  to  endeavor — 

1.  To  trace  the  power  of  Congress  to  organize 
a  territorial  government  to  its  true  source;  and, 

2.  To  show  that  it  is  subject  to  limitations,  which 
exclude  all  right  of  interference  with  the  question 
of  slavery  in  a  Territory. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dix]  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  this  discussion,  and  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  an  argument  manifesting  ex- 
tensive research  and  great  ability.  The  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived  has  enabled  me  to  listen  to 
it  with  respectful  attention.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  organization  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory,  is  traced 
by  the  honorable  Senator  to  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  in  these  words: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  makfl 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respectina;,  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice 
any  claim  of  the  United  Stales,  or  of  any  particular  State." 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  opinion.  I  think  the 
terms  of  this  section  are  entirely  too  limited  for  the 
extensive  power  which  it  is  attempted  to  deduce 
from  them.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  has 
a  subject  on  which  it  proposes  to  operate,  through 
the  medium  of  an  agent  which  it  designates.  That 
agent  is  Congress.  That  subject  is  the  territory 
or  other  property  of  the  United  States.  Put  the 
words  of  the  section  in  their  natural  order,  and 
they  will  stand  thus: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or 
other  properly  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  same. 

Surely,  these  rules  and  regulations  must  relate 
to  property  alone,  for  nothing  but  property — the 
territory  or  other  property — is  made  subject  to 
the  disposal  of  Congress.  The  language,  too,  is 
applicable  to  property  only — to  territory  considered 
as  property — not  to  persons,  or  to  jurisdiction  to  be 
exercised  over  them.  It  is  a  power  "  to  dispose 
of."  This  expression  is  applicable  to  property, 
and  accordingly  it  is  applied  to  "  the  territory  or 
other  property  belongina;  to  the  United  States." 
The  term  "belonging"  has  a  like  reference  lo 
property,  and  not  to  persons.  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  "  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions" respecting  this  territory  or  other  property 
belonging,  &c.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
unsettled  lands  of  the  United  States  were  looked 
to  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  Congress  was 
to  establish  a  system  for  their  disposal,  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  these  terms  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. It  was  under  the  power  thus  conferred 
that  Congress  was  to  provide  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  sale  (disposal)  of  these  lands 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  of  any 
other  property  belonging  to  them.  If,  beyond  this 
it  were  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  arp-ument 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] on  the  true  interpretation  of  this  section 
the  proviso  furnishes  an  additional  and,  as  I  think, 
an  unanswerable  reason  in  favor  of  that  for  which 
I  contend.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  title  to 
large  quantities  of  unlocated  lands,  lymg  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  several  of  the  States,  was 
in  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Uni- 
ted States;  the  former  claiming  them  as  their  indi- 
vidual right,  the  latter  asserting  that,  as  they  had 


been  won  from  a  common  enemy  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  the  States,  they  ought  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  While  this  controversy  was  yet 
undetermined,  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  it 
seemed  proper,  therefore,  while  giving  to  Con- 
gress a  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands,  to 
avoid  ail  interference  with  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  the  individual  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  provided,  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
section,  that  "  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
'  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  the 
'United  States  or  of  any  particular  State,"  obvi- 
ously to  restrain  Congress  from  disposing  of  any 
public  lands,  the  title  to  which  was  contested  by 
any  State.  Considering  the  section  a  mere  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  public  property,  this  proviso  is 
appropriate;  but  if  you  look  to  it  as  conferring 
jurisdiction  over  persons, it  is  not  merely  inapt,  but 
absurd. 

And  now,  sir,  I  leave  this  verbal  criticism.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  manifested  his  own 
apprehension  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  section, 
considered  in  itself,  to  authorize  the  exercise  of  the 
power  for  which  he  contends,  and  has,  thei-efore, 
endeavored  to  sustain  it  by  calling  to  his  aid  con- 
temporaneous exposition, legislative  precedent,  and 
judicial  decisions.  My  duty,  then,  is  to  examine 
these  references,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
capable  of  propping  the  magnificent  but  tottering 
fabric  which  rests  upon  a  foundation  in  itself  so 
insignificant. 

And,  first,  Of  contemporaneous  exposition. 

The  honorable  Senator  supposes,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  he 
finds  what  is  calculated  to  sustain  the  construction 
of  this  section  for  which  he  contends.  Upon  look- 
ing into  those  proceedings,  as  they  are  disclosed 
in  the  Madison  Papers,  it  appears  that  a  report 
was  made  by  a  committee,  in  which,  among  others, 
was  a  provision  that  Congress  should  have  power 
to  establish  temporary  governments  in  the  Terri- 
tories. It  seems  that  this  report  was  not  adopted, 
but  that  the  Convention  substituted  for  it  the  sec- 
tion as  it  now  stands  in  the  Constitution;  and  be- 
cause tlie  proposal  expressly  to  invest  Congress 
with  the  power  to  establish  territorial  governments 
was  thus  distinctly  presented  to  their  view,  and 
because  they  substituted  for  it  the  clause  which 
we  are  considering,  the  honorable  Senator  con- 
cludes that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Convention  the 
one  must  have  been  deemed  equivalent  to  the  other. 
Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  inference 
could  not  be  deduced  from  these  proceedings  with- 
out entering  upon  the  consideration  of  them  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  There  was  a  distinct  pro- 
posal to  invest  Congress  with  power,  by  an  ex- 
press clause  in  the  Constitution,  to  organize  ter- 
ritorial governments — not  merely  to  dispose  of 
property,  but  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  persons. 
That  proposal  was  not  adopted,  but,  in  lieu  of  it, 
the  Convention  inserted  a  provision  in  its  terms 
applicable  to  property  alone.  On  every  fair  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  this  was  a  rejection  of  the 
first  proposal — silent,  it  is  true,  but  as  emphatic  as 
language  could  have  made  it. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison. — The  Senator  from 
New  York  next  supposes  that  he  finds  in  the  views 
of  Mr.  Madison,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  38th 
and  43d  numbers  of  "The  Federalist,"  an  author- 
ity which  is  favorable  to  his  argument.  This  book 
was  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending the  Constitution,  to  secure  its  acceptance 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
eulogy  upon  that  instrument,  especially  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
great  object  was  to  show  the  defects  of  the  latter, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  provisions  made  in  the 
new  Constitution  to  supply  those  defects.  The 
particular  subject  under  consideration  in  the  num- 
bers referred  to  was  the  power  to  admit  new  States 
— a  power  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  without  legitimate  authority, 
and  which  had  only  been  acquiesced  in  under  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  in  which  it  originated; 
and  then  Mr.  Madison  asks:  Why  will  you  not 
adopt  a  Constitution  which,  by  its  express  provis- 
ions on  this  subject,  investing  Congress  with  the 
power  to  admit  the  new  States,  supersedes  the  re- 
sort to  this  dangerous  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
finds  its  only  justification  in  the  plea  of  necessity? 
He  then  adverts  to  the  section  we  are  considering, 


as  another  important  provision  in  the  new  Consti- 
tution, but  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
its  construction.  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
Mr.  Madison  says  in  the  two  numbers  of  the  Fed- 
eralist; and  I  submit  that  they  do  not  support  the 
inference  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

But  these  are  only  the  skirmishers  which  pre- 
cede the  main  body  of  the  argument  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator.  It  is  to  legislative  precedents  and 
judicial  decisions  that  he  looks  for  the  estab!  ishment 
of  the  construction  of  this  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  which  he  so  earnestly  contends.  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  brief  review  of 
those  precedents  and  decisions. 

Legislative  precedents. — The  first  legislative  pre- 
cedent on  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
lies, as  evincing  the  authority  of  Congress  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  is  the  act 
passed  on  the  7th  August,  1789,  recognizing  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  adapting  its  provisions  to 
the  new  form  which  the  Government  had  assumed. 
This  was  followed  by  several  acts,  by  which  that 
ordinance  was  applied  to  the  States  created  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  any  peculiarity  in  the 
opinion  which  I  entertain  of  this  celebrated  ordi- 
nance, I  claim  for  it  only  the  dispassionate  consid- 
eration of  Senators.  I  proceed,  then,  to  say,  that 
this  ordinance,  so  much  denounced  on  the  one 
hand  and  eulogized  on  the  other,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  question  we  are  considering,  has  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  very  undue  degree  of  importance  as- 
cribed to  it.  Whether  you  look  to  the  ordinance 
itself,  to  the  recognition  of  it  in  1789,  or  its  sub- 
sequent application  by  Congress  to  the  several 
States  created  under  it,  there  is  nothing  in  all  or 
any  of  these  considerations  which  can,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  affect  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  inhibit  sla- 
very in  the  territories.  Consider,  sir,  under  what 
circumstances  and  by  whom  this  ordinance  was 
adopted;  who  were  the  parties  to  the  articles  of 
cession  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  what  was 
its  object.  The  parties  to  that  cession  were  the 
State  of  Virginia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other;  and  the  object  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  to  give  effect  to  the  cession  by  which 
Virginia  had  transferred  to  the  United  States  both 
soil  and  jurisdiction  in  the  territory  to  which  it 
applied.  Its  provisions  were  then  to  be  tested  by 
the  terms  of  the  cession  made  by  Virginia,  to  which 
it  was  intended  to  give  effect;  and  if  it  conformed 
to  these,  no  man  might  be  permitted  to  question 
its  validity.  Now,  Virginia  was  a  sovereign  Slate. 
Her  sovereignty  was  as  yet  undiminished  by  the 
concessions  subsequently  made  by  the  several 
States  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
She  stood  alone  and  absolute  in  her  sovereignty, 
unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  her  1  gislative  power 
save  by  her  own  constitution.  She  was  propri- 
etor of  the  soil,  and  had  sovereign  jurisdiction  over 
persons  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  She  had 
the  same  right  of  legislation  there  as  over  any  por- 
tion of  the  State.  It  was  competent  to  Virginia  to 
abolish  slavery  in  that  Territory  or  throughout  the 
State,  or,  in  advance,  to  declare  that  it  should  not 
exist  there.  The  rights  which  she  possessed  she 
had  power  to  transfer  to  others.  She  did  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  both  soil  and  jurisdiction 
of  and  over  that  territory;  and,  as  her  alienee, 
the  United  States  acquired  whatever  right  Virginia 
had.  The  only  question,  then,  which  could  arise, 
would  be,  whether  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was  competent  to  receive  the  transfer.  I  agree 
that,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  mind,  its 
illimitable  capacity  to  generate  controversy  on  any 
and  on  every  subject,  this  might  have  been  a  ques- 
tion; but  subsequent  events  have  relieved  us  from 
whatever  difficulty  it  presented.  Congress  did 
receive  the  cession,  after  a  scrutiny  of  the  title  of 
Virginia,  and  was  thereafter  estopped  to  question 
that  title,  and  bound  to  fulfill  the  conditions  on 
which  she  had  received  the  transfer  of  it.  It  was 
an  "  engagement  entered  into  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,"  which,  by  the  sixth  article 
of  that  instrument,  was  declared  to  be  "as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution 
as  under  the  Confederation."  The  act  of  1789, 
"therefore,  which  recognizes  and  adopts  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  those  subsequent  acts  which 
apply  its  provisions  to  the  States  which  were 
formed  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  were  not 
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passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Conslitution  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  Territories,  but  in  simple 
fulfillment  of  the  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  manifested  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  cession  from  Virginia. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not  stop 
here.  He  refers  to  the  acts  of  Congress  which 
proiiibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Terri- 
tories of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  would 
infer,  that  since  this  was  done  while  they  were 
Territories,  it  was  an  exercise  of  the  power  to 
regulate  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  the  honorable 
Senator  has  misa[)prehended  the  source  of  the  au- 
thority exerted  by  Congress  in  those  laws.  It 
was  the  commercial  power  under  which  they  were 
passed — under  which  Congress  claimed  the  right 
to  regulate  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories,  not  the  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  the  Territories; 
and  this,  too,  has  been  questioned  in  their  own 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  by  more  than  one  of  the 
learned  judges  who  preside  there.  If,  then,  the 
act  of  1789,  adapting  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the 
new  form  which  the  Government  had  assumed, 
and  the  subsequent  acts  passed  on  the  formation 
of  the  several  States  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, were  but  the  fulfillment  of  an  engagement  en- 
tered into  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  by  it  rendered  obligatory  on  the  new  Govern- 
ment, as  we  have  seen;  and  if  the  acts  in  relation 
to  bringing  slaves  into  iMississippi  and  Louisiana 
are  referable  alone  to  the  commercial  power, — then 
it  is  clear  that  the  construction  of  the  section  which 
gives  to  Congress  power  to  dispose  of  the  territo- 
ries and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  for 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  contends,  can 
receive  no  aid  from  the  acts  to  wiiicli  he  has  re- 
ferred. These  legislative  precedents,  therefore, 
vanish  as  the  mists  of  the  morning. 

Passing  from  these,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
next  endeavors  to  establish  his  proposition  by  a 
reference  to  judicial  decisions.  1  confess,  sir,  1 
was  startled  by  the  assertion  that  this  power,  as 
derived  from  the  clause  we  are  considering,  and  tn 
the  extent  which  the  Senator  claims  for  it,  had 
ever  been  affirmed  by  judicial  decision,  but  I  was 
relieved  by  the  reference  to  the  cases  which  were 
cited  to  prove  it.  1  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by 
reading  them.  A  very  brief  reference  to  them  will 
serve  to  show  that  they  do  in  fact  decide  nothing 
in  relation  to  the  question  we  are  considering. 
The  first  is  the  case  of  McCullough  vs.  the  State 
of  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  420.^  Now,  the  moment 
this  case  is  mentioned,  every  professional  man 
recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
our  present  inquiry — that  the  question  which  we 
are  now  considering  did  not  come  before  the  court 
in  any  aspect  of  the  case,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  been  decided.  The  question  m  that  case 
was,  whether  Congress  had  power  to  establish 
a  bank;  and  if,  incidentally,  in  illustrating  his 
opinion,  any  one  of  the  judges  had  asserted  that 
Congress  had  established  territorial  governments 
under  the  clause  on  which  the  honorable  Senator 
relies,  he  will  agree  with  me  that  such  an  assertion 
would  not  liave  been  a  judicial  decision,  but  a  mere 
obiter  dictum,  entitled  to  just  so  much  respect  as 
the  legal  attainments  of  the  individual  expressing 
it  could  secure  for  a  hasty  opinion  given  on  a  sub- 
ject which  was  not  under  the  consideration  of  the 
court.  What  was  said  by  the  court  in  that  case 
was  as  follows: 

"  The  power  to  '  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecuiig  tlie  terriKiry  or  other  property  biiloiii.'iiii»  ti>  the 
Uuited  Suites'  is  not  more  compteheusive  than  the  power 
'tonmkeall  laws  which  sliail  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution'  the  powers  of  tlie  Goverwnitiit. 
Yet  all  admit  the  constitutionality  of  a  territorial  goveni- 
ment,  which  is  a  corporate  body." 

Certainly,  the  constitutionality  of  a  territorial 
government,  created  by  Congress,  is  universally 
admitted;  but  how  does  that  decide  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  derived  from  this  clause?  The  court 
did  not  intend  to  decide,  and  did  not  in  fact  de- 
cide, that  question. 

The  case  next  referred  to  by  the  Senator  is  that 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia, 
5  Pet.  Reports,  44,  in  which  the  question  was, 
whether  this  Indian  tribe  was  a  foreign  nation  in 
that  sense  which  would  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  suit  in  that  court.     And,  in  illustrating  his 


opinion  on  this  question,  one  of  the  judges  advert- 
ed to  the  fact  that  Congress  had  established  terri- 
torial governments  in  territory  yet  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes,  and  did  not  therefore  deal  with  them 
as  nations.  This  case  may,  I  apprehend,  be  dis- 
missed without  further  remark. 

The  case  of  Gratiot  vs.  the  United  States,  14 
Pet.  Reports,  537,  is  next  referred  to.  There  the 
question  was,  whether  the  power  given  to  Con- 
gress to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  was  limited  to 
a  power  to  sell,  or  included  also  a  power  to  lease. 
It  was  a  grave  question,  if  gentlemen  please  so  to 
consider  It,  for  the  decision  of  so  high  a  tribunal, 
but  certainly  cannot  aid  us  in  our  present  inquiry, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  whether,  under 
a  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  Congress 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  occupying  them 
— a  pretension,  the  assertion  of  which  would  in- 
volve us  in  immediate  controversy  with  several  of 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  remaining  case  is  that  of  the  American  In- 
surance Company  vs.  Canter,  1  Pet.  Reports,  542. 
It  appioaches  the  question  which  we  ure  consider- 
ing, and  leaves  it  undecided.  The  question  in  con- 
troversy in  that  case  was  the  validity  of  a  sentence 
of  a  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  Territory  of  Flori- 
da. The  government  had  been  organized  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  territorial  legislature  had  estab- 
lished the  court.  The  validity  of  the  sentence  was 
aifirmed,  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  establish  the 
territorial  government;  but  whether  that  right  was 
derived  from  this  particular  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  resulted  by  necessary  implication  from  the 
power  to  acquire  territory,  as  in  that  case  by  treaty, 
was  left  undecided  in  that  and  in  every. other  case 
which  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

These  are  all  the  judicial  decisions  which  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  think  it  must  now  be  obvious  that  they  can- 
not subserve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
cited. 

I  have  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  argument 
the  several  opinions  which  are  maintained  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  in  the  territories,  of  which  the  first 
asserts  the  power  of  Congress;  the  second,  that  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  subject  to  the  disapproval 
of  Congress;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  when  assembled  in  convention  to  form  a 
conslitution  preparatory  to  their  admission  as  a 
State.  I  have  been  examining  the  first  of  these 
opinions,  not  with  a  view  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the, power,  but  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  derived 
from  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  relies  for  its  support,  and 
1  trust  that  1  have  shown  that  it  cannot  be  so  de- 
rived. 

The  second  opinion  is,  that  the  power  to  decide 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  in  a  terri- 
tory belongs  to  the  territorial  legislature,  subject, 
of  course,  to  a  disapproval  of  their  acts  by  Con- 
gress. Now,  sir,  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  imagi- 
nation conceive  of  a  greater  buniJle  of  absurdities 
than  is  involved  in  such  a  proposition.  It  assumes 
that  Congress  has  no  original  power  over  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  it  belongs  to  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture. Yet  all  the  powers  which  are  exei'cised  by 
that  legislature  are  to  be  derived  from  Congress — 
and  thus  Congress  is  made  to  confer  a  power  which 
It  does  not  possess — and  then,  though  it  had  no 
original  power  over  the  subject,  it  may  still  nega- 
tive and  render  invalid  the  act  of  the  territorial 
legislature. 

There  is  yet  another  opinion,  and  that  is,  that 
the  power  to  determine  this  and  all  other  questions 
connected  with  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, not  while  they  are  in  the  chrysalis  stale, 
exercising  the  delegated  and  limited  powers  con- 
.ferred  upon  them  by  an  act  of  Congress,  but  when 
they  have  increased  in  numbers  sufficiently  to  form 
a  State  constitution  with  a  view  to  admission  into 
the  Union.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  south- 
ern ground,  and  this  is  the  view  which,  in  behalf 
of  my  constituents,  I  desire  to  present  to  tlie  Senate. 
But  there  is  another  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  more  important.  It  is 
that  which,  conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
establish  territorial  governments,  from  whatever 
source  the  power  may  be  derived,  nevertheless 
limits  its  exercise,  denying  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  have  said,  and  en- 
deavored to  maintain,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories,  in  the  extent  which  is  claimed 


for  it,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  clause  of  the 
Conslitution  on  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
relies.  But  I  do  not,  therefore,  deny  its  existence. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  am  asked  whether  Congress 
has  the  power  to  establish  territorial  governments, 
I  answer  the^inquiry  in  the  affirmative;  without 
doubt  it  has,  but  it  is  a  power  which,  though  ex- 
clusive, is  not  unlimited.  It  results  from'our  na- 
tionality— from  the  power  to  make  war,  and  to 
conclude  treaties,  and  the  consequent  right  to  ac- 
quire territory.  The  right  to  acquire  includes  the 
right  to  use — toenjoy ;  and  governmentisindispens- 
able  to  use  and  enjoyment.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  before 
referred  to.  Thus  the  power  to  govern  results 
f>om  the  power  to  acquire,  and  that  is  itsetf  conse- 
quent to  the  war  and  treaty-making  power;  but  it 
is  a  power  limited  to  the  smgle  purpose  of  govern- 
ing the  territory  until  it  is  in  a  condition  to  govern 
itself  by  the  formation  of  a" constitution  prepara- 
tory to  its  admission  as  a  Stale.  It  springs  from 
the  relation  of  principal  and  dependent,  and  is 
limited  by  the  duration  of  that  dependence.  The 
purpose  is,  to  train  up  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  to 
fit  them  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  this  Union. 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  this  object  Congress  is 
authorized  to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  and  equally  to 
abstain  from  every  other  exercise  of  power.  When 
the  Territory  becomes  a  Stale — or  rather  when  its 
people  form  a  State  constitution  with  a  -view  to 
admission  into  the  Union,  they  have  the  exclusive 
and  sovereign  right  to  decide  between  free  and  slave 
labor;  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  con- 
formed to,  they  will  be  left  free  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion, unembarrassed  by  any  previous  legislation  of 
Congress. 

I  desire  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  foregoing  posi- 
tions, to  connect  them  with  the  argument  which 
follows.  You  derive  the  power  to  acquire  terri- 
tory. How?  Not  by  an  express  grant,  but  by 
implication  from  the  war  and  treaty-making  power. 
You  derive  the  power  to  govern  the  territory  ac- 
quired. How?  Not  by  an  express  grant,  but  by 
implication,  as  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
territory  acquired.  And  this  power  is  vested  ii:i 
Congress.  Why?  Because  by  the  Constitution 
all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  that  body;_an(i 
legislative  power  must  be  exercised  in  framing  the 
organic  law  of  a  territory.  But  the  power,  though 
exclusive,  is  not  unlimited.  It  must  be  exercised 
within  the  pale'of  the  Constitution,  for  the  specific 
purpose,  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  which 
gives  rise  to  the  implication,  and,  since  it  concerns 
a  subject  in  which  all  have  a  common  and  an  equal 
interest,  with  a  strict  regard  to  that  communion 
and  eqi^ality  of  interest,  it  cannot  violate  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  which  is  derived  from  or  recognized 
by  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  indefinitely  pro- 
long the  tutelage  of  the  territory.  In  relation  to  a 
common  property,  it  cannot  violate  the  equality  of 
right  which  belongs  to  every  citizen. 

In  organizing  a  territorial  government.  Congress 
is  bound  to  give  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  the  property  while  itre- 
mains  common,  and  to  provide  for  the  termination 
of  its  dependent  territorial  condition  as  soon  as  the 
inhabitants  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  common  prop- 
erty, which  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  en- 
joy. Congress  may  regulate  the  manner  of  enjoy- 
ment, butthat  regulation  must  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  equality  which  belongs  to  a  common 
property.  It  is  in  strict  analogy  to,  or  rather  it  is 
the  precise  case  of,  a  corporation  holding  a  com- 
mon property.  On  this  subject,  Vattel  says,  bookl, 
ch.20,  p.  113: 

"  Ml  the  members  of  a  corporation-have  an  equal  right  to 
the  use  of  the  common  propcrtii.  But,  respecting  the  manner 
of  enjoiiing  it,  the  body  of  the  corporation  may  make  such 
regulations  (IS  they  think  proper,  jtrovMed  that  those  regula- 
tions be  not  inconsistent  luith  I liat  equality  of  riglit  which  ouglit 
to  he  preserved  in  a  commmiiun  of  propcrtij.  'I'hus,  a  corpo- 
ration mav  determine  ihH  use  of  a  common  forest  or  a  com- 
mon pasture,  either  allolling  it  to  all  the  momhers,  accord- 
ing to  their  wants,  or  allotting  each  an  equal  share ;  but  tliey 
have  not  a  right  to  excMe  any  one  of  Ike  members,  or  to  m.iAe 
a  distinction  to  liis  disadranlcge,  by  assigning  liim  a  less  share 
than  that  of  the  others." 

Now,  if  this  principle  be  true,  if  it  is  obviously 
just  in  its  application  to  the  property  of  a  corpora- 
tion, who  does  not  perceive  its  precise  anp.logy  to, 
or  rather  its  actual  identity  with,  the  principle 
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which  is  involved  in  the  question  under  considera- 
tion ?  The  several  States  of  this  Union,  associated 
under  our  Federal  charter,  constitute  one  great 
corporation,  of  which  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  are  corporators;  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment represents  the  body  of  the  corporation.  The 
territory  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  any  individual  State,  whether 
acquired  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  is  so  acquired 
by  the  common  efforts  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  constitutes  one  vast  common, 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  to  which  every  cor- 
porator has  an  equal  right.  In  the  exercise  of 
your  legislative  power,  constituting  the  body  of 
the  corporation,  you  may  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  this  common  property  may  be  enjoyed,  but 
you  must  take  care  that  your  regulations  are  "not 
inconsistent  with  that  equality  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  a  communion  of  property."  You 
may  regulate  its  enjoyment  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  all,  but 
you  cannot  "exclude  any  one  of  the  number,"  or 
"make  a  distinction  to  his  disadvantage."  The 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  the  common  prop- 
erty not  of  this  Government,  but  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  As  their  general  agent,  in- 
vested with  legislative  power,  Congress  has  the 
right  to  organize  a  government  for  this  territorial 
dependency,  and,  under  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  often  referred  to,  to  make  all  "needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposal"  of  the  soil; 
but  whether  in  the  exercise  of  the  one  power  or 
the  other,  this  principle  of  equality,  which  is  inhe- 
rent in,  and  inseparable  from,acommon  property, 
must  be  sacredly  adhered  to.  You  cannot- forbid 
any  citizen  from  entering  into  such  territory.  You 
cannot  limit  the  right  of  ingress  to  any  given  num- 
ber of  States,  which  you  will  designate  by  name, 
in  exclusion  of  the  rest.  You  cannot  confine  that 
right  of  entry  to  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
exclude  the  slaveholding  States  from  enjoying  it. 
These  propositions'  will  not  be  denied.  If  it 
eeemed  to  you  expedient  to  settle  this  territory 
exclusively  with  laborers,  to  exclude  all  non-pro- 
ducers and  capitalists,  literally  to  execute  the  curse 
consequent  on  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  that 
man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  to  force  him'  to  do  so  by  his  actual 
manual  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  your 
powers  would  be  inadequate  to  such  a  purpose; 
for  you  could  not  deny  to  the  citizen  the  right  of 
taking  with  him  the  means  of  dispensing  with 
daily  labor.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  you  could  not  make  the  right  of 
emigration  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  the 
emigrant  should  leave  all  his  property  behind.  If 
not,  whence  do  you  derive  the  right  to  distinguish 
between  different  kinds  of  property?  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  would 
lead  ineviiably  to  the  inequality  which  we  have 
seen  is  forbidden  in  relation  to  that  in  which  num- 
bers have  a  common  and  an  equal  interesti"  You 
would  do  by  indirection  what  would  be  obviously 
inadmissible  by  a  direct  exercise  of  power.  You 
cannot  provide  by  law  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  other  non-slave- 
holding  States,  and  they  alone,  shall  be  permitted 
to  settle  in  Oregon.  You  cannot  say  that  the  in- 
habitants of  those  States  shall  have  any  exclusive 
privileges  in  the  entry  and  occupation  of  the  public 
lands  there.  You  cannot  declare  that  they  shall 
have  the  right  of  entering  and  occupying  those 
lands  at  a  lower  price  per  acre,  or  on  more  favor- 
able terms  as  to  the  time  of  payment,  than  you 
allow  to  emigrants  from  the  slaveholding  States. 
You  cannot  forbid  an  emigrant  from  a  non-slave- 
holding  State  from  taking  his  property  into  the 
territory.  By  what  authority  do  you  exercise 
such  a  power  in  relation  to  the  emigrant  from  a 
slave  State?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  it  violates 
the  principle  of  equality,  indirectly,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  palpably  as  if  the  inhibition  to  the  citizen 
of  a  slaveholding  Slate  were  fenacted  in  terms. 
Consider  its  effects.  The  citizens  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  will  exercise  their  right  of 
emigration,  because  they  are  permitted  to  take 
their  property  with  them  without  restraint.  The 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  whom  this 
right  is  denied ,  must  remain  where  they  are.  Thus, 
a  territory  which  belongs  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  interest  of  each  one  is 
undeniably  and  exactly  equal  to  that  of  any  other, 


will  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  oire- 
half  of  the  Stales  of  the  Union. 

I  inquire  of  Senators  on  what  principle  such  le- 
gislation can  be  justified  ?  Why  may  not  a  south- 
ern planter  as  well  as  a  northern  farmer  take  with 
him  the  means  by  which  they  pursue  their  respect- 
ive occupations  ?  If  the  one  is  disposed  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  and  '.he  other  to  become  a  herdsman, 
why  has  not  one  as  much  right  to  take  his  negroes 
with  him  as  the  other  has  to  take  his  flock  ?  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Baldwin]  answers 
this  inquiry  by  saying  thai  negroes  are  not  prop- 
erty; and,  fearing  that  this  is  too  large  a  proposi- 
tion, corrects  himself  by  saying  that  they  are  not 
property,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  applied  to  other  objects  of  property.  Now,  sir, 
I  desire  to  inquire  whence  has  the  Senator  derived 
this  distinction  ?  Is  it  founded  upon  any  principle 
of  reason?  Is  it  sustained  by  any  recognized  au- 
thority ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  phantom  of  an  imagina- 
tion excited  in  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  theory  ? 
Has  not  man,  in  all  time,  been  the  property  of 
man?  What  page  of  history,  sacred  or  profane, 
does  not  attest  this  truth  ?  What  distinction  do 
the  laws  of  a  Stale  where  slavery  exists  make  be- 
tween this  and  every  other  species  of  property? 
What  distinction  do  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
make?  What  is  property  in  a  slave?  It  is  the 
right  to  his  service  and  labor.  You  cannot  deal 
with  him  as  with  inanimate  or  merely  animal  sub- 
jects of  properly.  Justice,  humanity,  the  laws  of 
the  Stale  forbid  it.  His  life  is  protected.  To  kill 
him  is  murder.  His  person  also  is  under  the 
guardiansliip  of  the  law.  You  cannot  inflict  un- 
necessary and  excessive  whipping.  You  cannot 
withhold  from  him  proper  food  and  sustenance  nor 
comfortable  clothing.  And  you  cannot  require 
from  him  mote  labor  than  he  is  able  to  perform. 
For  the  first-mentioned  offence,  the  slayer  would 
be  liable  to  be  punished  as  for  the  murder  of  a  white 
man.  For  the  others  he  would  be  subject  to  in- 
dictment, and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.— (Holchk.  779.)  I  speak  of  the  laws  of  my 
own  Slate,  but  I  doubt  not  there  are  similar  laws  in 
the  other  slaveholding  States.  Still,  the  right  of 
properly  remains.  It  is  a  right  to  his  service  and 
labor.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] contends  that  slavery  is  created  by  statute, 
and  has  no  existence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
enacting  it,  and  relies  upon  the  decisions  of  certain 
State  courts  to  support  his  position.  The  honora- 
ble Senator  mistakes  the  extent  of  those  decisions. 
In  their  utmost  limit  they  merely  aflirm,  that  a 
slave  who  is  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  State 
whose  laws  forbid  Slavery  thereby  becomes  free. 
Now,  how  far  these  decisions  can  be  sustained  in 
reliition  to  a  slave  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stales  who  is  merely  travelling  through,  not 
commorant  in,  a  State  where  slavery  is  prohibited, 
is  a  question  which  may  hereafter  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  deal  with  it  now,  because  it  is  not 
material  to  my  present  purpose.  With  reference 
to  the  question  which  we  are  considering,  all  that 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain  is,  that  the  prop- 
erly of  a  master  in  his  slave  continues  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  in  which  he  dwells,  and  until 
he  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  where 
slavery  is  forbidden  by  law;  for,  if  this  position 
be  sustained,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Stales  owning  a  slave  may  emigrate 
with  him  to  iheTerritory  of  Oregon,  and  still  hold 
him  there,  because  there  is  no  law  in  that  Territory 
which  forbids  slavery,  nor  any  other  law  of  any 
description,  it  having  been  universally  conceded, 
in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  notwithstanding 
some  contrary  pretensions  in  the  commencement 
of  it,  that  the  regulations  agreed  upon  and  adopted 
by  some  squatters  on  the  publiclands  in  that  Terri- 
tory cannot  be  dignified  with  the  name  or  invested 
with  the  eflicacy  of  laws.* 


*In  the  remarks  suhmilted  to  the  Senate  on  this  occasion, 
I  confined  myself  to  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  of  slaves  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon,  because  that  alone  was  Ihe  subject 
of  the  bill.  A  different  question  will  be  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  New  Mexico  and  Calitbrnia.  There  are  existing 
laws  in  those  territories  which  forbid  slavery ;  and  the  in- 
quiry will  be,  whetherthose  laws  will  continue  in  force  after 
the  exchange  of  flags  under  the  treaty.  Reserving  the  full 
consideration  of  this  question  for  its  appropriate  occasion,  I 
make  now  the  following  brief  remarks  : 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  preexisting  laws  of  a  con- 
queted  or  ceded  country  continue  in  force  until  altered  by 
the  nation  acquiring  it;  but  this  rule  is  subject  to  modifica- 


The  question  recurs  as  to  the  proprietary  inter- 
est of  the  master  in  his  slave.  Is  it  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  Slate  in  which  he  lives,  or  does  it  con« 
tinue  to  exist  beyond  those  limits?  The  cases  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  do  not 
touch  that  question ;  they  only  decide  that  it  ceases 
when  the  slave  is  voluntarily  brought  within  the 
limits  of  a  Slate  whose  laws  forbid  its  continuance 
The  Maryland  case  cited  by  the  Senator  is  equally 
inapplicable.  That  was  decided  under  a  law  of 
Virginia  which  forbade  a  non-resident  slave  from 
remaining  in  that  Stale  beyond  a  certain  limited 
time,  and  it  therefore  still  leaves  open  the  question 
we  are  considering. 

Mr.  President,  having,  I  trust,  shown  that  the 
cases  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
do  not  sustain  the  position  for  which  he  contends, 
which  is,  that  the  proprietary  interest  of  a  master 
in  his  slave  ceases  when  he  carries  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  this  proposition:  Slaves  are  recognized 
as  properly  not  merely  by  the  laws  of  the  Stale  in 
which  the  owner  resides,  but  also  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently, within  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  that 
Constitution  and  of  those  laws  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  master  must  continue  to  exist. 

Slaves  are  recognized  as  property  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  I  have  before  said  that 
properly  in  a  slave  is  a  right  to  his  service  or  labor. 
The  Constitution,  article  4,  section  2,  describes  a 
slave  as  a  "  person  held  to  service  or  labor,"  and 
provides  that  such  slave  escaping  into  another 
State  shall  not  be  discharged  from  service  or  labor 
under  any  law  or  regulation  of  that  State,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  labor  or  service  may  be  due:  that  is,  to  his 
owner.  Now,  consider  the  slave  in  this  case  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Slate  whose  laws  it  is 
said,  and  they  alone,  create  the  slavery  to  which 
he  is  subject.  According  to  the  argument  against 
which  I  am  contending,  his  master  cannot  hold 
him  by  virtue  of  those  State  laws;  yet  he  is  still 
recognized  as  a  slave,  as  a  person  held  to  service 
or  labor.  I  inquire,  by  what  law  is  his  condition 
of  slavery  thus  recognized?  And  the  answer  is, 
by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  But  this  supreme  law 
does  more.  It  not  only  recognizes  him  as  a  slave, 
although  he  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  under 
whose  laws  alone  it  is  said  he  is  held  in  slavery, 
but  it  still  holds  him  to  this  condition  of  slavery, 
although  he  is  within  the  limits  of  a  Stale  whose 
laws  absolutely  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery. 
Thus,  then,  if  slavery  is  created  by  the  law  of  a 
State,  the. Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  comes 
in  aid  of  that  law  where  it  cannot  operate  by  its 
own  intrinsic  force,  and  controls  and  silences  the 
conflicting  provisions  of  the  laws  of  another  Stale 
within  whose  limits  the  slave  is  found.  If  these 
two  Stales  were  sovereign  independent  States,  not 
united  by  the  federal  bond  which  constitutes  us 
one  people,  and  which  we  have  all  agreed  to  con- 
sider as  the  supreme  law,  the  owner  of  the  slave 
would  have  no  claim  but  upon  the  comity  of  the 
Slate  in  which  he  was  found  for  his  delivery.  The 
prohibition  of  slavery  by  such  State  would  be  im- 
perative and  resistless.  -It  is  made  to  yield — to 
what.'  Not  to  the  law  of  the  State,  which  it  is 
said  constitutes  the  man  a  slave,  for  he  is  beyond 
the  limit  within  which  that  law  can  operate,  but  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
cognizes him  as  a  slave,  and  enforces  his  surrender. 

Look  now  at  the  practical  operation  of  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  remembering  that  the 
question  which  we  are  considering  is,  whether  a 
slave  ceases  to  be  so  when  he  passes  beyond  the 

tions.  Whatever  relates  to  political  organization  must  be 
excepted.  The  laws  of  a  savage  tribe  would  cease  immedi- 
ately on  the  cession  of  their  territory  to  a  civilized  nation. 
Laws  conflicting  with  the  rights  of  American  citizens  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  must  ce.ise 
to  operate  in  New  Mexico  and  California  from  the  moment 
of  their  delivery.  An  American  Protestant  can  no  longer  be 
denied  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  there.  The  system 
of  peonage  can  no  longer  exist  there.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  become  the  supreme  law  in  these 
territories,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ifi  the  United  States,  of  which 
they  will  have  become  a  part.  The  Mexicans  who  choose 
to  remain  have,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  privilege  of 
becoming  American  citizens,  of  being  incorporated  into  our 
Union,  of  enjoying  the  privileges  secured  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. An  American  citizen  going  there  cannot  be  denation- 
alized, divested  of  those  privileges,  aad  subjected  to  Mexi- 
can law. 
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limits  of  the  State  under  whose  law  he  is  held  as 
a  slave,  and  this  will,  if  possible,  be  still  more  ob- 
vious. The  laws  of  Virginia  allow,  and  those  of 
Massachusetts  forbid,  slavery.  A  slave  from  the 
former  State  escapes  into  the  latter;  his  owner 
pursues  and  claims  him.  Now,  if  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be  correct;  if  the 
slave  can  no  longer  be  held  as  such,  because  the 
law.s  of  Virginia  have  ceased  to  bind  him,  then, 
unless  some  other  law  intervenes  to  operate  upon 
him,  the  answer  of  the  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts would  be,  This  man  has  ceased  to  be  your 
Blave;  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  your  laws  which 
held  him  in  slavery;  he  is  under  the  protection  of 
ours,  which  secure  to  him  his  freedom.  The  au- 
thoriiiesof  Massachusetts  will  notgive  this  answer. 
And  why?  Because  another  law  intervenes;  be- 
cause the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  declares,  that  a  "  person  held 
to  service  and  labor"  under  the  laws  of  one  State, 
and  escaping  into  another  State,  shall  not  be  dis- 
,  charged  from  such  service  or  labor  under  "any 
law  or  regulation"  of  that  other  State,  "  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  labor  or  service  may  be  due."  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  fugitive  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged. But  why  is  this?  If  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  can  ,be  maintained,  he  is  already  dis- 
charged by  the  mere  fact  of  being  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  whose  laws  held  him  in  slavery.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  take  the  same 
view  of  this  subject  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. They  did  not  think  that  the  man  was 
discharged  from  having  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  Virginia.  On  the  contrary,  they  held  that  he 
was  still  a  slave,  and  provided  that  he  should  not 
be  discharged,  but  should  be  delivered  up  to  his 
owner. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  singular,  at  this  late 
day,  when  this  Government  has  been  administered 
under  the  existing  Constitution  for  nearly  three- 
score years,  that  it  should  be  a  question  whether 
the  property  of  a  man  in  his  slave — in  other  words, 
whether  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Why,  sir,  it  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  your  Government;  it  is  a  basis 
of  representation,  an  elemental  principle  of  your 
Constitution,  without  which  that  Constitution 
would  never  have  existed,  and  in  conformity  to 
which  it  is  daily  administered.  The  Constitution 
declares,  that  representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  numbers, 
"  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  Now, 
no  one  doubts  that  the  other  persons  here  spoken 
of  were  the  slaves  of  the  South,  who  are  thus  made 
to  institute  a  basis  of  representation — one  of  the 
foundations  of  your  representative  Government, 
an  elemental  principle  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
You  call  this  a  compromise,  which  you  say  you 
are  disposed  to  observe,  but  not  to  allow  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  affirms  to  influence  your  legislation. 
Well,  it  is  a  compromise,  just  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  every  other  stipulation  in  the  Constitution, 
in  relation  to  which  a  supposed  diversity  of  in- 
terests gave  rise  to  conflicting  opinions  which  were 
ultimately  reconciled,  is  a  compromise.  In  every 
other  sense  it  is  a  positive  stipulation,  a  mutual 
agreement,  a  sine  qua  non,  a  condition  without 
which  the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  formed. 
You  proposed  a  representation  according  to  num- 
bers, and  were  answered  by  the  South,  that  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  would  necessarily  for- 
bid the  density  of  population  which  would  grow 
up  in  other  States,  and  therefore  they  claimed  the 
representation  of  three-fifths  of  their  slaves — a 
political  power  to  be  exercised  by  them  as  their 
owners.  You  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness 
of  this  claim  then,  and  it  became  a  part  of  our 
Constitution — an  express,  well-understood  stipu- 
lation in  the  bond  which  unites  us,  and  which  you 
are  bound  to  fulfill  now,  not  merely  literally,  but 
in  its  spirit  and  according  to  its  intent. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  whether  it  be  k  com- 
promise which  you  reluctantly  yielded,  or  a  stip- 
ulation in  which  for  the  sake  of  union  you  freely 
acquiesced,  there  it  is,  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  we  are  all  bound  to  observe.  We  recognize 
it  in  the  daily  operations  of  our  system — here, 
everywhere  where  Government  has  a  function  to 


perform.  It  encounters  you  in  this  Chamber,  in 
the  other  extreme  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  Executive 
mansion,  nay,  if  you  please  so  to  consider  it,  it 
darkens  the  judgment-seat.  Can  we  then  be  told, 
and  told  here,  that  slavery  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — that  it  depends, 
and  depends  only  on  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
it  exists?  It  is  plainly  written  in  the  charter  of 
Qur  Union.  Break  that  charter  if  you  will,  we 
will  not;  but  do  not  hold  us  to  its  stipulations 
without  fulfilling  them  on  your  part  according  to 
their  spirit  and  intent. 

Slaves  are  also  recognized  as  property  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  decennial  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives among  the  several  States,  conforming  to  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  just 
referi-ed,  Congress  has  included  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  imposing  direct  taxes  has  made  this 
recognition  yet  more  distinctly.  I  refer,  among 
others,  to  the  act  of  1813,  3  Pel.  Laws  U.  S.,  22. 
The  third  section  declares  that  direct  taxes  shall 
be  laid  "  on  the  value  of  all  lands,  lots  of  grounds, 
v/ith  their  improvements,  dwelling-houses,  and 
slaves."  The  seventh  section  relates  to  the  list  to 
be  required  of  the  property  "  taxable  as  aforesaid," 
and  includes  "slaves"  by  name.  The  tenth  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  valuation  of  "  slaves."  The 
eleventh  relates  to  the  "slaves"  of  absentees.  The 
twelfth  provides  for  the  assessment  of  the  value  of 
the  "slaves."  The  twenty-first  section  authorizes 
the  collector  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax 
"  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods,  chattels,  or 
effects  of  the  persons  delinquent,"  and  when  these 
are  insufficient,  the  twenty-second  section  empow- 
ers him  to  sell  so  much  of  the  real  estate  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  tax.  By  the  act  of  the 
26th  April,il816,  2  Peters' Laws  U.  S.,  302,  in  the 
sixteenth  section,  it  is  provided  "  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  tax  shall  be  charged  for  slaves,  the  real 
estate  of  the  person  charged  therewith  may  be  sold 
therefor,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  tax  due 
thereon;  but  no  slave  sold  for  taxes  shall  be  pur- 
chased on  behalf  of  the  United  States."  By  a 
previous  law,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  delin- 
quent, in  which  his  slaves  were  included,  were 
first  to  be  proceeded  against  before  his  real  estate 
was  sold;  and  by  this  section,  real  estate  might  be 
sold  for  a  tax  assessed  on  slaves,  it  is  presumed, 
to  protect  the  Government  against  the  concealment 
of  such  slaves  from  the  collector. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  Congress,  proceed- 
ing to  carry  into  effect  a  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
has  imposed  a  tax  upon  slaves  eo  nomine,  and,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  taxed  other  property, 
that  it  has  provided  for  the  return,  assessment,  or 
valuation  and  sale  of  the  slaves  so  taxed ,  and  with- 
out doubt  there  are  many  persons  who  now  hold 
slaves  or  their  issue  under  a  title  derived  from  the 
United  Slates,  by  purchases  at  sales  made  by  their 
officers  under  liie  authority  of  these  laws,  as  well 
as  by  sales  under  judgments  obtained  by  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  yet  it  is  said  here,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  slaves  are  not  recognized 
as  property  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Again:  Senators  will  probably  recollect  the  in- 
quiry which  1  took  the  liberty  lo  address  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Baldwin,]  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  viz:  Whether  a  slave 
embarking  in  the  service  of  his  master  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  proceed- 
ing to  St.  Augustine,  would  thereby  become  free 
as  soon  as  he  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina?  and  the  answer  of  that  Senator,  that,  in 
his  judgment,  that  slave  would  be  free.  The  hon- 
orable Senator  is  aware  that  Congress  has  passed 
a  law  expressly  recognizing  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  in  precisely  such  a  voyage,  for  he  says, 
"  as  Congress  have  in  fact  passed  a  law  to  regu- 
late the  coastwise  transportation  of  slaves,  it  lias 
been  supposed  that  during  their  passage  the  former 
legal  relation  would  continue;"  and  yet,  because 
the  vessel  is  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  the  particular  Stale  in  which  the 
owner  and  his  slave  reside,  the  Senator  gravely 
expresses  the  opinion  that  such  a  slave  would  be- 
come free.  Without  doubt  he  is  sincere.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  question  his  sincerity;  but,  testing 
the  entire  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  by 
this  exemplification  of  his  legal  acumen,  1  think  I 
may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  this  position.     The  negro 


in  question  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  slave  in 
South  Carolina — to  take  a  common  case,  the  body 
servant  of  his  master.  That  master,  desirous  of 
going  to  St.  Augustine,  taking  his  servant  with 
him,  goes  before  the  collector  of  the  port  in  com- 
pany with  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  there, 
in  conformity  to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  2d  March,  1807,  (2  Peters' 
Laws  U.  S.,  429,)  they  make  out  and  subscribe 
duplicate  manifests  of  this  servant,  specifying  his 
name,  age,  stature,  (fee,  with  the  name  and  plaee 
of  residence  of  the  owner  or  shipper,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  collector,  (fee,  before  whom  the  cap- 
tain, with  the  owner  or  shipper  must  make  oath 
that  this  negro  was  not  imported  or  brought  into 
the  United  States  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1808,  and  that,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Slate,  he  is  held  to  service  or  labor.  Thereupon, 
the  collector  is  to  certify  these  proceedings  on  the 
manifests,  one  of  which  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  cap- 
tain with  a  permit  authorizing  him  to  proceed  to 
the  port  of  his  destination.  These  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  vessels 
of  forty  tons  or  more,  "  sailing  coastwise  from 
'  any  port  of  the  United  States  to  any  port  within 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  having  on  board  any 
'  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  for  the  pur- 
'pose  of  transporting  them  to  be  sold  or  disposed 
'of  as  slaves,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor." 
The  act,  moreover,  provides  for  the  granting  of  a  . 
permit  lo  land  such  slaves  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  her  port  of  destination. 

Now,  sir,  here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States 
which  expressly  recognizes  the  slavery  of  this 
negro,  which  authorizes  his  transportation  from 
the  State  under  whose  laws  he  is  held  as  a  slave 
to  another  State,  there  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  as 
a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor,  which 
requires  the  evidence  of  the  ownership  before  this 
permit  is  granted;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  by  this 
act  of  transportation,  thus  regulated  and  autho- 
rized by  an  act  of  Congress,  this  man  becomes  free. 
1  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate  by 
a  further  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  snch  a  posi- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dix]  has 
adduced  the  obiter  dicta  of  learned  judges  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  on  this  question,  whether 
negroes  are  recognized  as  property  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States?  I  present  not  a  mere  obiter 
dictum  o(  Judge  Baldwin  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Groves  et  al.  vs. 
Slaughter,  15  Pet.  Rep.,  449,  he  says: 

"  I  feel  bound  to  consider  slaves  as  property  l)y  the  laws  (,f 
the  United  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  from  the  first  seltlement  of  the  Colonies ;  that  this  right 
of  property  exists  independently  of  the  Constitution,  which 
does  not  create,  but  recognizes  and  protects  it  from  viola- 
tion by  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State,  in  the  cases  to 
which  the  Constitution  applies.  It  was  a  principle  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  practical  construction  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that '  necessity  or  exptdiency'  justi- 
fied '  the  refusal  of  liberty  to  persons  of  a  particular  color,' 
and  that  those  to  whom  their  services  were  due  were  their 
owners.  (1  Laws  United  States, 24,  25.)  In  the  7th  article  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  there  is 
tiiis  expression  :  negroes  or  other  property.  (Id.,  198)  Also, 
in  the  7lli  article  of  the  definitive  article,  (id.,  2l)4,)  which 
conclusively  shows  the  then  accepted  understanding  of  tlio 
country  ;  and  that  it  Wfis  not  different  after  tlie  adoption  of 
tlie  Constitution,  appears  as  conclusively  by  the  1st  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  refers  to  'any  slave  or  other 
private  property.'  (Id.,  694.)  It  would  be  a  strange  posi- 
tion, indeed,  if  we  were  to  consider  slaves  as  persons  only, 
and  not  property,  in  our  commercial  relations  witli  foreign 
nations,  and  yet  declare  them  to  be  '  private  property' in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  them,  and  in  the  most  solemn  in- 
ternational acts,  from  1782  lo  1815." 

To  show  that  this  reference  has  more  authority 
than  that  of  a  mere  obiter  dictum, -l  quote  what  the 
learned  judge  says  in  reference  to  it: 

"  In  other  times,  and  in  another  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  this  suhjcct.  I 
have  done  it  in  judgment  in  another  place." — 1  Baldwin'a 
Rep.,  576. 

Now,  sir,  I  claim  to  have  established  my  posi- 
tion, that  negroes  held  to  service  and  labor  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  are  recognized  as  properly  by 
theConstitution  and  lawsof  theUnited  States  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  every  other  object  of  man's 
dominion  is  considered  as  properly — nay,  even  in 
a  higher  sense,  since,  under  that  Constitution  and 
those  laws,  they  give  to  the  owner  political  rights 
which  no  other  species  of  property  can  impart. 
But  if  this  is  so,  and  if  the  territory  of  Oregon  is 
the  common  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  why  should  the  holder  of  these  slaves  be 
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denied  the  right  of  going  with  them  into  this  com- 
mon territory  ?  In  the  settlement  of  these  States 
ourancestors  brought  with  them  from  Great  Britain 
such  of  her  laws  as  were  applicable  to  their  con- 
dition here.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  emi- 
grants to  Oregon,  and  with  reference  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States?  In  what  spot  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union,  or  its  dependencies,  does  not 
the  Constitution  operate  and  constitute  the  supreme 
law?  Is  the  emigrant  to  Oregon  beyond  the  pale 
of  its  protection,  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  its 
influence?  Does  he  cease  by  that  emigration  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates?  What  hinders 
such  a  citizen  from  going  to  Oregon  and  taking  his 
slaves  with  him  ?  We  have  seen  that  they  are 
recognized  as  slaves  by  the  Constitution  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  they  live;  why  not' 
within  the  limits  of  that  Territory?  Certainly  not 
because  slavery  is  forbidden  there  by  what  the 
framers  of  this  bill  have  been  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate the  "laws"  of  Oregon.  Their  want  of  valid- 
ity is  admitted  by  the  express  adoption  of  them  in 
this  bill.  It  is  the  authority  of  Congress,  not  of 
the  legislature  or  convention  of  Oregon,  which  is  to 
inj;iibit  the  existence  of  this  institution  there.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  legislate  for  its  allowance,  but 
to  abstain  from  legislation — to  leave  us  free  to  go 
there  with  our  slaves  under  the  protection  of  ex- 
isting laws.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  tells  us  that  a  negro  in  Oregon,  being 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  laws  which  held  him  in 
slavery,  would  become  free.  Why  would  not  an 
apprentice  in  like  manner  be  discharged  from  his 
indentures?  The  relation  of  master  and  apprentice 
is  protected  and  regulated  by  the  lawsof  theState  in 
which  thecontractof  apprenticeship  is  entered  into, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  master  and  slave, 
and  the  operation  of  the  State  laws  is  as  limited  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  if  the  Senator 
is  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  his  own  argument — 
if  a  negro  held  in  slavery  here  would  become  free 
by  being  carried  to  Oregon,  why  pass  this  bill? 
Whence  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  by  law  that 
which  is  already  forbidden — that  which  cannot 
legally  exist  now?  The  very  fact  of  the  insertion 
of  such  a  provision  in  this  bill  is  a  concession  of 
the  invalidity  of  the  argument  by  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  sustain  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  either  in  the 
States  or  in  the  Territories;  that  slaves  are  prop- 
erty in  like  manner  as  any  other  object  of  man's 
dominion;  that  they  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  that 
their  condition  remains  unchanged  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  dependencies,  unless 
they  become  commorant  in  a  State  whose  laws  for- 
bid slavery;  that  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not 
exist  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  States  and  of 
the  people  of  the  Territories,  to  be  exercised  in  the 
formation  of  their  constitution  preparatory  to  their 
admission  as  States  into  the  Union — an  exercise  of 
sovereign  will  which  Congress  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  influence  or  to  embarrass  by  any 
previous  legislation.     But — 

2.  If  Congress  has  such  power,  is  it  just,  expe- 
dient, consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
to  exercise  it? 

Those  who  advocate  the  exercise  of  this  power 
jnay  be  divided  into  two  classes,  who  act  upon 
principles  not  merely  distinct,  but  antagonist  to 
each  other. 

The  first  consists  of  statesmen  who  dream  of 
extended  enjpire,  and  coldly  calculate  on  the  most 
approved  principles  of  political  economy,  the  best 
means  of  stockihg  it  with  an  efficient  popula- 
tion. 

The  second  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who  are 
horror-stricken  at  the  contemplation  of  the  evils  of 
slavery;  who  denounce  an  institution  of  which 
they  know  nothing  with  a  confidence  which  is  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  their  ignorance  of  it;  who 
mourn  over  calamities  which  have  no  existence 
but  in  their  own  distempered  imaginations,  and  are 
lheret''ore  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  A  word  or  two  in  relation  to  each  of 
these,  remarking  first  that  the  concurrence  of  ac- 
tion between  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  thus  im- 
pelled by  considerations  so  variant  and  conflicting, 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  beyond  all 
these  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
ponderating influen^ce  of  the  non-slaveholding  States 


in  the  councils  of  the  Union  is  the  governing  mo- 
tive. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  who 
belongs  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  openly  avows 
his  purpose.  He  dreams  of  extended  empire.  In 
imagination  he  sees  the  stars  and  stripes  of  this 
Republic  floating  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. This  is  our  destiny,  dimly  foreshadowed 
in  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  session,  and  now 
more  distinctly  exhibited  to  our  view.  The  north- 
ern portion  of  this  continent,  in  its  whole  extent, 
is  to  be  subjected  to  our  sway.  The  honorable 
Senator  considers  it  as  the  sacred  duty  of  an  Amer- 
ican statesman  to  acquire  and  preserve  it  as  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed.  In  this  labor  of  love 
his  sympathies  are,  however,  excited  only  by  the 
suflTerings  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  for  them  alone 
is  this  refuge  to  be  reserved.  The  sons  of  Africa 
who  dwell  among  us,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
intrude.  It  is  found  to  be  a  well-settled  principle 
of  political  economy,  that  in  proportion  as  you  add 
to  the  comforts  of  a  people,  you  promote  the  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  If  the  negroes  of  the 
United  States  were  suffered  to  join  in  this  adven- 
ture, and  become  the  cultivators  of  a  rich  and  virgin 
soil,  under  the  influence  of  a  more  genial  climate, 
the  increase  of  their  comforts  and  consequent  mul- 
tiplication of  their  numbers,  would  conflict  with 
the  views  of  the  honorable  Senator.  He  considers 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  promote  the  increase  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  the  decrease  of  every  other. 
The  negroes  of  the  United  States  (the  argument  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  free  negro  and  the  slave) 
must  therefore  remain  pent  up  within  their  pres- 
ent limits,  in  many  of  the  States  working  lands 
which  are  worn  out  by  long-continued  cultivation, 
and  which  yield  a  scanty  return  for  their  labor, 
that  their  numbers  may  decrease  in  obedience  to 
this  law  of  political  economy,  while  the  Caucasian 
emigrant  from  foreign  shores,  the  favored  occupant 
of  a  richer  soil,  revelling  in  comfort,  shall  increase, 
multiply,  and  replenish  these  western  wilds.  And 
why  should  not  this  same  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy be  made  to  apply  to  the  mongrel  races  which 
now  inhabit  the  country  which  we  have  acquired, 
and  are  hereafter  to  acquire,  in  extending  our  sway 
over  the  North  American  continent?  They  surely 
will  not  be  fit  coadjutors  with  the  Caucasian  race 
in  the  great  scheme  of  political  regeneration  con- 
templated by  the  Senator  from  JNew  York;  and 
they,  too,  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  of  political  economy,  by  which  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  will  be  checked. 

Sir,  this  scheme  is  alike  offensive  to  my  judg- 
ment and  my  feelings.  On  the  score  of  policy  and 
of  humanity  it  is  equally  exceptionable.  labjure 
with  a  feeling  which  each  successive  movement 
of  this  Administration  only  serves  to  render  more 
intense,  all  further  acquisition  of  territory.  We 
have  already  more,  much  more,  than  we  govern 
well.  The  improvement  of  what  we  have  would 
furnish  ample  scope  for  all  our  energies  for  a  time 
beyond  which  it  is  not  wise  to  anticipate,  lest,  in 
the  vain  pursuit  of  future  and  distant  projects,  we 
sacrifice  present  and  actual  advantages.  If  this 
question  of  territorial  acquisition,  whether  for  the 
Caucasian  or  any  other  race,  could  be  presented 
simply  on  its  own  merits,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  promptly 
reject  it;  but  it  is  always  accompanied-  by  incidents 
which  inflame  the  passions  and  bewilder  the  judg- 
ment. Heretofore,  the  glory  of  our  arms  with 
some,  the  anxious  desire  for  peace  on  almost  any 
terms  with  others,  reconciled  us  to  the  injustice  of 
coercing  our  neighbor  to  remove  his  landmarks; 
and  now,  instead  of  deploring  an  event  which  has 
brought  upon  us  this  distracting  discussion,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  recalls  us  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  destiny,  in  order  to  familiarize  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  boundless  empire  which  his 
imagination  discloses  to  his  view. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  form  in  which  this  en- 
largement of  territory  is  proposed,  I  have  resisted 
and  will  resist  it,  always  with  the  qualification 
which  I  have  heretofore  stated,  and  need  not  re- 
peat. It  is  unnecessary.  We  have  an  extent  of 
territory  which  is  commensurate  with  all  our  wants, 
present  and  prospective.  It  is  injurious.  It  retards 
the  improvement  of  the  rich  heritage  which  we 
possess,  by  diverting  our  efforts  and  our  means  to 
the  gratification  of  this  lust  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion.    What  noble,  valuable,  and  durable  benefits 


might  have  been  secured  to  the  country  by  apply- 
ing to  its  improvement  the  millions  which  have 
been  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican 
war!  It  is  dangerous.  The  federal  principle  ia 
capable  of  expansion,  and  has  received  it  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  our  fathers  never  dreamed;  but  even 
this  has  itia  limit,  an  extent  beyond  which  the 
Central  Government  will  be  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
repeated  shocks  to  which  that  extension  will  ex- 
pose it."  I  pray  you  also  to  observe,  sir,  that  in 
this  project  of  the  honorable  Senator  every  consid- 
eration of  humanity  to  the  blacks,  which  has  been 
heretofore  in  the  foreground  in  these  assaults  upon 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  South,  is  quietly 
but  entirely  laid  aside.  They  are  to  be  destroyed, 
(the  process  is  gradual,  by  checkingtheir  increase,) 
to  make  room  for  a  more  efficient  population  of  the 
Caucasian  race. 

The  second  class  which  I  have  mentioned  con- 
sists of  those  who  are  horror-stricken  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  They  are 
influenced  by  higher  considerations  than  those 
which  enter  into  the  cold  calculations  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  They  are  free-soil  men; 
the  very  idea  of  slavery  is  horrible  to  them.  They 
cannot  tolerate  the  thought  that  this  free  Govern- 
ment should  participate  in  any  measure  which 
may  sustain  an  institution  so  steeped  in  iniquity; 
nay,  that  it  should  abstain  from  any  measure  which 
may  destroy  it.  Now,  sir,  if  there  be  any  war- 
rant for  opinions  like  these — if  these  denuncia- 
tions have  any  foundation  in  truth  and  justice — if 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States  of  this  Union,  be 
what  it  is  represented  to  be  in  some  of  our  public 
presses — if  the  denunciations  which  are  uttered 
here  be  at  all  consistent  with  the  fact — if  this 
domestic  and  cherished  institution  of  the  South 
be  flagrantly  unjust,  violative  of  the  principles 
of  humanity,  incomjiatible  with  every  dictate  of 
religion,  with  every  emotion  of  piety — what  are 
we,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  tolerate  it, 
sustain  it,  defend  it — who  have  received  it  from 
our  fathers,  and  mean  to  transmit  it  to  our  chil- 
dren,— what  are  we  but  outcasts  from  every  prin- 
ciple which  is  dear  to  man  in  his  association  with 
his  fellows,  and  yet  more  sacred  in  his  account- 
ability to  his  God?  If  these  things  be  true,  then  in 
all  those  qualities  which  ennoble  man,  which  ena- 
ble him,  Deojuvante,  to  fulfill  his  duties  to  God  and 
his  fellow-men,  we  must  shrink  from  a  compari- 
son with  the  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  of  this  Union.  Justice,  humanity,  the  love 
of  God  and  our  neighbor,  in  all  those  virtues  which 
belong  to  man,  they  are  our  superiors.  Is  there 
any  man  who  hears  me,  the  citizen  of  any  free 
State,  who  will  have  the  arrogance  to  claim  this 
superiority  for  them  or  for  himself?  And  yet  such 
a  claim  is  the  direct  consequence  of  these  denun- 
ciations. Sir,  as  the  representative  of  a  people 
among  whom  this  institution  exists — knowing 
them  and  honoring  them,  with  no  desire  to  offend 
any  man,  but  with  something  more  thnn  a  mere 
desire  to  fulfill  my  duty,  and  my  whole  duty  to 
them — I  feel  bound  calmly  but  frankly  to  say,  and 
to  say  here,  that  these  denunciations  of  slavery  as 
it  exists  among  them  are  the  result  of  an  igno- 
rance of  the  institution,  its  practical  operation  and 
effects,  which  could  alone  impart  to  them  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  are  uttered.  I  will  not 
humble  myself  or  them  by  entering  upon  their 
vindication,  but  I  propose  an  inquiry. 

Is  there  any  full-grown  man  who  hears  me,  who 
is  endowed  with  the  ordinary  share  of  intellect 
which  God  in  his  mercy  allots  to  his  creatures, 
who  does  not  know,  that  on  this  subject  of  slavery, 
a  man's  opinions  and  feelings  in  rehition  to  it  de- 
pend upon  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  education, 
his  associations,  the  habits  and  feelings  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  community  in  which  he  lives?  Does 
any  man  doubt  this?  Let  him  for  a  moment  con- 
sider it.  A  man  is  born,  educated,  and  continues 
to  reside  in  a  non-slavehelding  State;  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  institution  practically,  nothing  from 
his  own  observation;  but  from  infancy  to  age  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  its  horrors.  The 
tales  of  the  nursery  first  affrighted  his  infant  ima- 
gination, and  pictures  of  men  languishing  in  chains, 
or  writhing  in  torture,  and  of  atyrant  master  ply- 
ing the  lash  which  inflicts  it,  which  he  finds  in  his 
school-books,  rivet  upon  his  young  mind  the  im- 
pression which  they  were  calculated  to  make. 
Can  you  wonder  that  such  a  man  grows  up  with 
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an  innate,  irrepressible  horror  of  an  institution 
which  is  productive  of  so  much  misery?  And 
when,  linving  attained  full  age,  he  mingles  with 
the  elders  of  the  land,  and  finds  that  there  are  also 
political  considerations  to  strengthen  his  opposition 
to  it,  that  the  preponderance  of  his  party  at  home 
may  depend  upon  the  activity  of  thai  opposition, 
are  you  surprised  that  he  comes  here  prepared  to 
denounce  this  institution  with  an  ardor  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  stake  for  which 
he  plays,  and  a  confidence  which  is  the  exact 
measure  of  his  ignorance  of  its  practical  operation 
and  eftect? 

Another  man  is  born,  educated,  and  resides  in 
a  State  where  slavery  exists.  The  institution  is 
familiarized  to  him  in  the  earliest  moments  of  his 
life.  It  is  sustained  by  the  parents  whom  he  re- 
veres and  loves.  In  their  mild  and  gentle  rule  he 
sees  nothing  of  the  horrors,  in  the  cheerful  and 
merry  countenances  of  the  slaves  he  beholds  none 
of  the  sufferings  which  are  elsewhere  said  to  at- 
tend it.  The  nurse  who  has  watched  over  his  in- 
fancy, on  whose  bosom  he  has  reposed,  whose 
breast  has  been  to  him  a  fountain  of  life,  is  a  slave; 
his  first  playmate,  the  companion  of  his  boyish 
sports,  the  sharer  of  his  childish  revellings,  is  a 
slave.  In  his  earliest  wanderings  from  the  pater- 
nal roof,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  family,  his  com- 
panion, protector,  and  guide,  to  whom  he  looks 
with  affection  andTespect,  is  a  slave.  They  who 
have  watched  over  him  in  his  hour  of  sickness, 
whom  he  has  seen  ministering  to  his  aged  parents 
with  affectionate  assiduity  on  their  death-beds, 
and  mourning  their  departure  with  a  sorrow  which 
would  notbe  comforted,  these,  too, are  slaves.  Can 
you  wonder  that  such  a  man,  with  a  consciousness 
that  he  is  not  himself  a  tyrant,  with  a  convic- 
tion that  his  slaves  are  cheerful  and  contented, 
sees  in  this  institution  none  of  those  horrors  which 
affright  the  imaginations  of  others? 

Which  of  these  two  men  has  formed  the  most 
correct  estimate  of  this  institution  ?  The  one 
knows  nothing  of  it  personally,  his  judgment  has 
been  formed  on  the  representations  of  others, 
whose  means  of  information  were  as  imperfect  as 
ills  own;  the  other  has  grown  up  with  it,  witnessed 
its  operation  and  effects,  daily  observing  them  from 
infancy  to  manhood.  Let  those  who  hear  me 
judge. 

Take  another  test.  The  citizen  of  a  non-slave- 
holding  State,  who  has  grown  up  with  a  cherished 
horror  of  slavery,  and  has  found,  on  arriving  at 
inanhood,  a  superadded  motive  for  opposition  to  it 
as  a  political  institution,  is  tempted  by  the  love  of 
adventure,  or  hy  whatever  cause,  to  migrate  to  a 
elave  State.  The  institution,  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion, is  now  before  him,  and  he  has  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  or  correct  the  opinions  he  had 
formed.  What  is  the  result?  His  horror  of  sla- 
very ceases.  He  sees  a  body  of  laborers  cheerful 
and  contented;  he  finds  that  the  quantum  of  labor 
is  less  than  is  demanded  elsewhere;  he  sees  them 
fed,  clothed,  and  ministered  to  in  sickness  and  old 
age;  he  associates  with  their  owners,  and  among 
them  meets  men  who  are  honest  and  humane, 
often  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  charity  in  its  best  sense.  He  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  institution,  and  very  soon  is  him- 
self a  slaveholder.  A  man  brought  up  in  a  slave 
Slate  sometimes,  though  the  instances  are  more 
rare,  removes  to  a  non-slaveholding  State.  He 
does  not  change  his  opinions,  but  listens  with 
Bcorn  or  with  contempt  to  denunciations  of  an  in- 
stitution which  he  feels  to  be  misrepresented  only 
because  it  is  misunderstood. 

The  first  will  change  his  opinion — almost  uni- 
versally does  so;  the  second  rarely,  if  ever.  A 
Senator  near  me  speaks  of  instances  of  such  change 
as  within  his  knowledge.  It  may  be  so;  I  will  not 
doubt  it.  But  they  are  sufliciently  rare  to  form 
exceptions,  which  only  prove  the  rule.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  has  brought  to  my  recollec- 
tion instances,  not  of  persons  born  in  a  slavehold- 
ing  State,  but  who  had  removed  there  and  become 
slaveholders,  who,  returning  to  the  States  from 
whence  they  came,  underwent  a  second  change  of 
opinion,  and  denounced  slavery  as  a  mortal  sin. 
My  recollection  also  furnishes  me  with  the  fact 
that  they  had  first  qualified  themselves  for  this 
second  migration  by  selling  their  slaves  and  pock- 
eting the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Sir,  I  assert  a  fact 
which  every  man,  whcMse  opportunities  of  observa- 


tion have  enabled  him  to  speak  to  it,  will  affirm) 
that  it  is  precisely  those  persons  who  have  removed 
from  free  States  and  become  slaveholders  who  are 
most  severe  in  their  exactions  from  their  slaves. 
It  is  f)erfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  They 
know  these  people  only  as  laborers  for  whom  ti.ey 
have  paid  a  price,  and  demand  from  thena  the  labor 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  elsewhere  to  see 
performed.  They  have  not — it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  have — towards  them  the  same  feelings 
of  kindness  and  forbearance  as  those  have  who 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
them;  who  have  played  with  tliem  and  labored 
with  them;  who  have  laughed  with  them  and  wept 
with  them;  and  who,  in  hours  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  have  ministered  to  and  been  ministered  to 
by  them. 

I  trust,  sir,  the  institutions  of  the  South  stand 
vindicated  from  the  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  them;  that,  however  our  northern  breth- 
ren may  be  disposed  to  question  their  policy,  they 
will  agree  that  they  are  not  so  steeped  in  iniquity 
as  to  exclude  those  who  tolerate  them  from  their 
right  to  participate  equally  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  is  the  common  property  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  And  now,  1  ask,  can  this 
exclusion  be  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution? 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been  told,  and, 
unfounded  as  it  is  in  fact,  the  declaration  will  be 
reiterated,  that  the  South  has  originated  this  dis- 
cussion— that  they  are  agitating  this  distracting 
question.  1  say,  simply  and  frankly,  the  fact  is 
not  so.  The  discussion  is  forced  upon  us  by  our 
northern  brethren.  If  they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  organizing  a  government  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  leaving  the  question  of  slavery 
untouched,  this  discussion  would  never  havearisen. 
Why,  sir,  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the 
12th  section  of  this  bill.  It  proposes  by  an  act  of 
legislation,  doubtful  at  least  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  power,  to  exclude  the  citi- 
zens of  one-half  of  the  States  from  all  participation 
in  a  Territory  which  is  the  common  property  of 
all.  You  say  that  slavery  shall  not  exist  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon — that  southern  men  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  go  there  with  their  slaves.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  say  that  slavery  shall  or  may  exist 
in  that  I'erritory;  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  go 
there  withthem.  We  ask  you  simply  to  withdraw 
your  prohibition,  to  say  nothing,  and  then  there 
can  be  no  discussion.  You  tell  us  that  slavery 
exists  only  by  force  of  State  laws;  that  the  mo- 
ment we  pass  the  boundary  of  the  State  they  are 
free;  that  Oregon  is  a  free  'I'erritory,  and  that  if  we 
carry  our  slaves  there  they  will  become  free.  Then, 
why  legislate  to  forbid  slavery  there?  If  you  are 
right,  the  thing  is  already  done  to  your  hands. 
Prove  the  sincerity  of  your  belief  by  withholding 
the  prohibition,  and  leave  us  to  test  tlie  correctness 
of  our  opinion  by  carrying  our  slaves  there  in  the 
absence  of  such  prohibition.  You  will  not  do  this; 
you  insist  upon  the  enactment  by  which  slavery  is 
forbidden.  By  so  insisting,  do  you  not  manifest 
your  own  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  your  opinion  ? 
You  admit  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory when  they  come  to  form  a  State  constitution, 
to  determine  the  question  whether  slavery  shall  or 
shall  not  exist  there.  Now,  look  at  the  practical 
operation  of  the  course  which  you  propose  upon 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  You  forbid  slavery  so 
long  as  Oregon  remains  a  Territory;  no  slaveholder 
can  go  there  with  iiis  property,  and  of  course  will 
not  go.  When  the  question  comes  to  be  settled,  it 
is  then  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  citizens  from 
the  free  Slates.  Who  does  not  foresee  how  it  will 
be  decided  ?  And  who  does  not  as  plainly  see  that 
this  decision  will  be  produced  by  your  previous 
legislation?  You  cannot  but  be  aware  how  much 
this  question  at  this  moment  agitates  the  Union. 
You  know  that  hundreds  of  demagogues,  mounted 
on  this  political  hobby,  are  distracting  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  South  is  comparatively  tranquil; 
but  when  you  come  to  apply  to  other  Territories 
adapted  to  slave  labor  the  principle  which  you  will 
have  established  by  passing  this  bill,  you  will 
awaken  a  feeling  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  repress. 
I  do  not  desire  the  extension  of  slavery.  Per- 
sonally, 1  am  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory; and  I  believe  that  my  constituents  would 
profit  more  by  the  improvement  of  the  lands  which 
they  possess  than  by  emigration  to  any  other.  If 
slavery  is  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  territory, 


and  without  any  act  of  legislation  on  our  part,  it 
must  result  from  the  operation  of  our  Constitution 
and  laws.  If  we  have  resisted  the  acquisition,  we 
are  not  responsible  for  its  consequences.  But  to 
gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  treaty  with  Mexico, 
and  who  now  make  an  outcry  again.si  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  I  say  you  voted  for  the  extension 
of  slavery  when  you  voted  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  unless,  in  violation  of  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  manifest  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, you  meant  to  appropriate  that  territory 
to  one-half  of  the  States,  excluding  the  remainder 
from  all  participation  in  it. 

One  more  consideration:  the  country  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  political  parties,  who  are  di- 
vided on  principles  wliich  they  respectively  believe 
to  be  important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  afiirm  the  sincerity  of  my  own 
convictions,  and  accord  to  others  what  I  claim  for 
myself.  The  principles  which  we  respectively 
maintain  concern  the  great  interests  of  the  nation; 
but  everything  must  yield  to  the  excitement  which 
is  produced  by  this  agitating  question.  The  free- 
soil  demagogue,  mounted  on  his  ])olitical  hobby, 
breaks  through  your  ranks,  and  both  parties  are 
thrown  into  confusion. 

To  my  political  friends — to  those  with  whom 
I  have  voted  in  resisting  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory— I  say,  adhere  to  the  principle  which  gov- 
erned you  then.  You  sought  to  exclude  this  ques- 
tion from  our  national  councils  by  resistance  to 
territorial  acquisition.  In  this  you  have  failed. 
What  remains  but  to  refuse  all  legislative  interfe- 
rence with  a  question  so  pregnant  with  danger  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  ?  1  address  myself  also, 
in  a  perfectly  respectful  spirit,  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber — to  my  political  op- 
ponents. To  them  I  appeal  to  adhere  to  those 
principles  of  policy  which  they  have  recently  and 
publicly  proclaimed.  In  the  resolutions  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  I  find  it  sol- 
emnly resolved,  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  Demo- 
cratic faith — 

'•  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  States." 

And  again: 

"That  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  uUh  qucitions  of  sluvery,  or  to 
take  incipient  steps  in  reUdion  thereto,  are  caleni  ited  to  lead 
to  the  nio.-t  alarming  and  dangerous  ccinsequejice.-;  anil  tliat 
all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diniiiii?h  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend 
of  our  political  insiitutions." 

I  address  myself  to  gentlemen  some  of  whom 
participated  in  thedeliberationsof  that  Convention, 
and  united  in  the  affirmance  of  these  resolutions 
— all  of  whom  are  "  friends  to  our  political  institu- 
tions"— 1  appeal  to  them  to  say  if  this  bill,  which 
inhibits  slavery  in  one  of  the  Territories  of  this 
Union,  is  consistent  with  that  resolution.  I  ask 
them  if  it  is  not  an  "  interference  with  the  question 
of  slavery" — if  it  is  not  at  least  an  "  incipient  step 
in  relation  thereto;"  and  then  I  inquire  if,  as 
"friends  to  our  political  institutions,"  they  will 
lend  themselves  to  a  measure  which  they  them- 
selves have  recently  and  publicly  declared  to  be 
"  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous consequences;"  to  "  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people 
and  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  Union?" 
However  we  may  differ  on  other  subjects,  I  offer 
them  my  adhesion  to  this  principle  of  Democratic 
faith,  and  pray  them  to  adhere  to  it.  With  the 
privilege  of  those  who  belong  to  a  common  faith, 
1  warn  them  against  an  interference  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  by  taking  even  an  incipient  step  in 
relation  to  it. 

One  other  question,  and  I  have  done.  You  tell 
us  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States;  that  you  will  respect  what  you  denominate 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  within  those  limits  we  may  enjoy  it, 
or  suffer  under  it  as  we  can;  that  beyond  these 
it  cannot  pass;  especially,  that  it  cannot  enter  into 
the  common  territory  of  the  Union,  all  which  you 
intend  hereafter  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  your- 
selves. You  tell  us  that  slavery  is  an  outrage  upon 
human  rights — a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God — a 
leprosy  which  must  be  excluded  from  the  camp — 
and  that  unless  we  quietly  submit  to  these  terms, 
'  the  Union  is  not  worth  preserving.    Now,  I  pro- 
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pose  to  you  a  question,  and  I  pray  you  to  answer 
me.  As  men,  as  honorable  men,  do  you  believe 
that  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  formed?  If,  in  the  Convention  which  framed 
it,  your  fathers  had  addressed  this  language  to 
ours,  do  you  believe  that  this  Union  would  ever  have 
existed  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  men  of  the 
South  would  have  indignantly  rejected  a  proposal 
so  degrading  to  them  asjnen  and  as  freemen?  If 
they  had  tamely  submitted  to  so  arrogant  a  de- 
mand, would  your  patriot  sires  have  deemed  them 
fit  associates  for  freemen?  Would  they  not  rather 
have  united  their  political  destinies  with  the  slave, 
than  with  his  master — with  the  untutored  Africans, 
rather  than  with  the  craven  wretches  who  held 
them  in  bondage,  without  the  spirit  to  assert  their 
own  rights  a2:ainst  their  equals? 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  I  beg  leave  to  read  to 
the  Senate,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed,  an 
amendment  which  I  contemplate  offering  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
And  while  I  am  up,  allow  me  to  state  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  some  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
which  my  amendment  is  designed  to  obviate. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  read  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  Senate,  this 
state  of  the  case:  Suppose  1  emigrate  from  Ken- 
tucky with  my  slaves,  and  settle  south  of  latitude 
36°  30',  what  is  my  condition  in  reference  to  the 
property  thus  emigrating  and  settling  south  of  that 
line?  The  amendment  of  the  Senatorfrom  Indiana 
is  entirely  silent  upon  this  state  of  the  case.  We 
have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
that  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  newly-acquired 
territories  are  not  changed  by  our  assuming  juris- 
diction over  them;  and  we  have  also  been  told  that 
if  we  take  slaves  into  a  country  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  we  have  newly  acquired,  and  the  laws  of 
which  are  unchanged,  those  slaves,  upon  being 
taken  there,  immediately  become  free.  If  this 
doctrine  be  correct,  the  effect  of  my  honorable 
friend's  amendment  is  just  this:  it  will  be  a  posi- 
tive declaration  that  slavery  shall  never  exist  in 
any  of  the  Territories  thus  acquired  north  of  36° 
30'.  Now,  my  object  is,  if  we  are  to  compromise 
and  settle  this  question,  to  do  it  so  plainly  and 
boldly,  by  meeting  the  question  in  all  its  aspects, 
that  for  all  time  to  come  there  shall  be  no  difficulty 
in  regard  to  it.  And  hence  I  propose  to  offer  an 
additional  proviso,  that  emigrants  from  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  going  into  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  or  California  may  carry 
with  them  any  description  of  property,  and  that 
they  shall  be  protected  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  such  property  during  the  existence  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  the  United  States  in  those 
Territories.  Should  they  become  States,  this  de- 
scription of  property  will  be  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
State  laws.  But  I  wish  to  obtain  a  pledge,  while 
the  gentleman  is  exacting  from  us  that  north  of 
36°  30'  there  shall  be  nothing  like  slavery,  that 
south  of  that  line,  when  any  property  that  is  recog- 
nized by  State  laws  shall  be  removed  into  any 
newly-acquired  territory,  it  shall  be  protected. 

The  amendment  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  PHELPS,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  June  29,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  PHELPS  said:  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
m.y  purpose,  when  this  debate  commenced,  to  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  I 
had  studiously  chosen  to  avoid,  as  a  subject  of  an 
irritating,  troublesome,  and  perplexing  character. 
But,  sir,  I  have  been  induced  to  change  my  pur- 
pose, in  consequence  of  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  debate.  Doctrines  have  been  ad- 
vanced which,  in  my  judgment,  are  at  war  with 
the  Constitution.  Positions  have  been  taken  which 
I  regard  as  wholly  untenable;  and  claims  have 
been  set  up  in  relation  to  the  slaveholding  power 
which  I  deem  it  my  imperious  duty  to  resist.  It 
is  a  very  important  question  whether  this  power, 
existing  as  it  does  in  certain  portions  of  the  Union, 


can  arrogate  to  itself  a  principle  of  self-extension 
in  defiance  of  the  power  of  Congress,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  local  legislation.  Sir,  this  pretension  is, 
in  my  judgment,  wholly  inadmissible.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  a  proposition  so  inconsistent  with  what 
has  heretofore  taken  place,  would  not  have  been 
advanced.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  That  compromise,  if  I 
understand  it,  fixed  upon  the  line  of  north  latitude 
36°  30'  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
are  called  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  I  had  sup- 
posed, that  by  virtue  of  that  compromise,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  north  of  that  line  was 
to  be  forever  exempted  from  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. But,  sir,  we  are  now  told,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  purport  of  the  compromise,  that  we 
possess  not  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  any 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  position  is  tenable — if  it  can  be  made  out  that 
Congress  has  no  power  over  this  subject,  as  con- 
nected with  its  territorial  legislation,  then,  indeed, 
the  Missouri  compromise  fails  as  a  compromise, 
for  want  of  power  to  make  it,  and  want  of  power 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  Sir,  I  repeat,  if  this  preten- 
sion is  defensible,  which  claims  to  exempt  this 
institution  from  all  legislation,  and  claims  for  it  the 
right  to  extend  itself  over  these  Tei-ritories  in  de- 
fiance of  our  legislation;  if  this  pretence  be  well 
founded,  then, indeed,  there  is  noearthly  authority 
that  can  restrain  it. 

But,  sir,  before  I  admit  the  justice  of  this  posi- 
tion, I  may  be  permitted  to  examine  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  founded.  And,  in  the  outset,  I 
deem  it  utterly  immaterial  whether  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  territories  of  the  Union  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  express  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution,  to  make  rules  arid  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  territories;  or,  whether  it  be 
derived  from  the  power  which  is  incident  to  this 
Government,  because  essential  to  all  governments, 
of  acquiring  territory  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  govern.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  express  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution extends  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
over  these  territories  no  further  than  the  subject 
of  property  is  concerned,  and  that  legislation  over 
persons  is  not  included.  It  is,  however,  conceded, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  incidental  to  this  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  territory,  and  if  the  power  to 
acquire  territory  be  admitted,  the  power  to  govern 
is  of  course  involved.  But,  sir,  all  this  discussion 
is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  unimportant.  From 
whatever  source  the  power  is  derived,  it  is  too 
late  now  to  deny  its  existence.  It  was  asserted 
before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
not  denied  or  pi-ohibited  by  the  Constitution  itself 
when  adopted.  It  has  been  exercised  fi-om  the 
first  existence  of  the  Government  down  to  the 
present  day;  scarcely  a  session  of  Congress  has 
passed  in  which  the  existence  of  the  power  has 
not  been  recognized  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner— indeed,  the  bill  before  us  assumes  the  power; 
and  every  discussion,  every  question  that  is  raised 
in  the  face  of  this  bill  as  to  what  it  is,  or  what  it 
should  be,  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption. 

Sir,  my  first  position  is,  that  let  the  power  be 
derived  from  what  source  it  may,  it  is  a  general, 
an  exclusive,  and  therefore  unlimited  power.  If 
you  attribute  the  power  to  the  right  of  acquisition 
— to  the  war-making  power — to  the  capacity  of  the 
Government  to  acquire  territory,  its  jurisdiction 
over  it  is  necessarily  unlimited,  because  no  other 
sovereignty  can  exist.  By  the  very  act  of  cession 
which  made  this  territory  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  all  previous  sovereign  power,  all  prior 
legislative  power,  becomes  at  once  extinct.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  these  territories  is  the 
only  power  that  can  thereafter  exist.  Well,  sir,  if 
it  be  true  that  this  legislative  power  over  the  ter- 
ritory is  unqualified  and  unlimited,  and  if  Congress 
possess  this  general  legislative  power,  the  only  re- 
maining question  is,  whether  this  institution  is  a 
legitimate  subject  for  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
It  has  been  claimed  from  the  outset,  by  those  who 
vindicate  the' institution,  that  this  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject to  be  regulated  by  the  local  legislature.  It  is 
upon  this  ground,  viz:  that  the  subject  falls  within 
the  exclusive  province  of  State  and  local  legisla- 
tion, that  the  slaveholding  States  have  denied  the 
povver  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
within  the  States.  It  is  upon  this  ground,  ques- 
tioned, denied  by  nobody,  that  Congress  have 


uniformly  disowned  and  repudiated  that  power  of 
interference.  But  the  power  of  local  legislation 
over  the  territories  is  in  Congress  as  absolute  and 
unlimited  as  the  corresponding  power  is  in  the 
State  legislature.  Nay,  if  you  derive  the  power  of 
Congress  from  the  faculty  of  acquisition  incident 
to  all  governments,  it  is  more  absolute  and  unlim- 
ited because  untrammeled  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  State  constitutions.  If  this  subject  be  a  fit 
subject  for  legislation  in  the  one  case,  it  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject in  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable,  that  Congress  possesses  the 
same  power  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  within 
the  territories  of  the  Union,  that  the  States  do 
within  their  own  jurisdiction. 

I  admit  that  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  is 
limited  in  some  respects;  I  admit  that  Congress 
can  grant  no  patent  of  nobility  in  these  territories 
any  more  than  in  the  States;  I  admit  that  the  re- 
strictions in  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislation 
of  Congress  are  to  be  observed;  but,  sir,  I  aak 
gentlepien  on  the  other  side  to  point  out  the  restric- 
tion in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  us  from 
legislating  upon  this  subject.  Sir,  if  the  power  is 
not  general,  if  it  is  not  unlimited  and  exclusive,  if 
any  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  let  those  restrictions 
be  pointed  out.  Let  gentlemen  refer  us  to  the 
article,  the  section,  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  interferes  in  this  partic- 
ular with  the  general  legislative  power  of  Congress. 
No  gentleman  has  referred  us  to  any  portion  of 
that  instrument  which  involves  such  a  doctrine; 
and  I  think  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  no 
gentleman  will  make  the  attempt. 

But,  sir,  from  what  source  is  this  restriction  at- 
tempted to  be  derived?  Is  it  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject?  Various  analogies  have  been  stated  to 
illustrate  the  position  that  there  is  inherent  in  the 
subject  itself  something  which  involves  a  restric- 
tion upon  our  action.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  asserted  that  the  power  was  vested  in 
Congress  in  trust;  and  he  argued  from  analogy 
that  the  power  of  Congress  as  trustee  was  restricted. 
Sir,  the  great  mistake  is,  that  things  are  treated  as 
identical  which  are  in  their  very  nature  different. 
I  admit  that  all  the  powersof  government'are  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  I  do  not 
admit  that  this  trust  has  any  analogy  to  an  ordi- 
nary legal  trust.  The  very  element  of  legislative 
discretion  which  enters  into  every  grant  of  politi- 
cal power  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the  analogy.  No 
two  thinga  are  wider  apart  than  political  power 
vested  in  a  legislative  body,  to  be  exercised  in 
legislative  discretion,  and  a  mere  legal  power  vested 
in  a  trustee  at  law,  which  involves  no  discretion, 
whilst  the  other  involves  the  highest  discretionary 
power  known  to  our  system  of  government.  An 
argument  drawn  from  an  analogy  of  this  sort  would 
be  denying  to  the  legislature  a  discretion  in  this 
matter,  because  a  similar  discretion  is  not  attached 
to  a  legal  trustee. 

Equally  unfortunate  was  the  Senator's  analogy, 
which  he  endeavored  to  derive  from  a  comparison 
of  the  common  property  of  the  people  of  these 
States  in  their  territories  to  an  ordinary  partner- 
ship. Had  the  Senator  taken  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration acting  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  he  would 
have  found  a  closer  analogy.  The  interest  of  the 
people  of  these  States  in  the  territories  is  a  cor- 
porate interest.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Berrien]  adopts  this  analogy,  and  he  cites  Vattel 
to  establish  the  position,  that  although  a  corpora- 
tion may,  by  vote  of  the  majority,  regulate  the 
mode  in  which  each  corporator  may  enjoy  his 
corporate  property,  it  cannot  deprive  him  of  that 
property.  He  need  not  have  cited  authority  for  a 
position  so  obviously  just,  and  one  which  no  one, 
I  trust,  is  disposed  to  question.  Sir,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  that  this  question  of  the  admission 
of  slavery  into  these  territories  is  not  a  question 
of  right,  but  one  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  en- 
joyment, and  in  that  light  is  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency only. 

Sir,  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  and  the  honor- 
able Senator  for  Georgia,  [Mr.  Berrien,]  is,  in 
substance,  this:  These  territories,  it  is  said,  are 
the  common  property  of  the  Union;  the  citizens 
of  each  and  every  State  have  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  relation  to  them.  It  is  insisted,  that  the 
citizens  of  every  State  have  an  equal  right  to  emi- 
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grate  to  and  dwell  in  those  territories,  and  to  carry 
thither  and  retain  their  property — that  Is  to  say, 
their  slaves.  And  it  is  furtiier  insisted,  that  any 
act  cff  Congress  whi,cK  interferes  with  this  right, 
and  prevents  the  transfer  of  this  description  of 
-property  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  slave-' 
holding  States,  destructive  of  their  interests  and  of 
that  equality  of  right  which  is  assumed  to  exist. 
Such  a  proceeding,  it  is  said,  is  virtually  appro- 
priating the  common  property  of  the  Union  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  one  portion  of  the  people  to  the 
exclusion  of  others. 

Sir,  in  every  aspect  of  this  argument,  and  in.  all 
its  parts,  it  is  fallacious.  So  far'as  it  is  built  upon 
the  supposed  inequality  between  those  who  are 
assumed  to  have  equal  rights,  I  confess  it  is  beyond 
niy  coinprehension. 

Whatever  may  be  the  determination  of  Congress, 
whether  any  restriction  is  imposed  in  relation  to 
slavery,  or  whether  it  is  admitted  freely  and  with- 
out restriction,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
stands  upon  the  same  footing.  If  it  be  admitted, 
he  may  either  take  his  slaves  there  or  not,  as  he 
pleases.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  this  matter,  all  stand  upon  the 
same  footing — the  rule  is  uniform.  If  slaves  are 
admitted,  are  they  not  admitted  for  the  benefit  of 
all?  And  if  they  are  excluded,  are  they  not  ex- 
cluded for  the  benefit  of  all? 

Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the 
general  truth  of  the  proposition  upon  which  the 
argument  rests,  to  wit,  that  every  citizen  has  a 
right  to  emigrate  to  the  territories  with  his  prop- 
erty, I  am  disposed  to  deny  its  application.  And 
in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  is  applicable  to 
the  question  now  before  us,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  inquire,  what  is  meant  by  property  in  slaves?  It 
is  property  founded  upon  a  domestic  relation,  and 
maybe  compared  to  the  interest  which  a  parent 
has  in  the  services  of  his  child;'and  it  bears  a  still 
closer  resemblance  to  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant;  for,  let  me  remark,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  denominates  slaves  not  as  property, 
but  as  "pensons  held  to  service,"  which  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  proper  designation.  The  property 
■which  a  master  has  in  the  services  of  his  slave,  if 
yoii  choose  to  adopi  that  language,  is  the  property 
which  the  master  has  in  his  apprentice.  This 
property,  then,  is  dependent  upon  a  domestic  rela- 
tion; it  is  incident  to  it,  and  can  exist  nowhere 
•where  that  domestic  relation  does  not  exist.  The 
next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  domestic  relation  is  a 
subject  of  local  legislation?  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  asked,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis, 
whether,  if  a  master  from  a  State  in  the  Union 
where  apprenticeship  is  recognized,  takes  his  ap- 
prentice to  a  part  of  the  Union  where  it  is  not  rec- 
ognized, he  will  lose  the  service  of  his  apprentice? 
1  answer  unquestionably,  yes;  the  apprenticeship 
being  subject  to  the  local  juristliction  only,  and  the 
local  power  being  as  applicable  to  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant  as  it  is  to  any  other  question 
that  can  arise  in  connection  with  mere  municipal 
regulations.  But  there  is  another  principle  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  The  Senator  must  be  aware  that 
when  he  removes  with  his  property  into  a  new 
jurisdiction,  he  holds  that  property  subject  to  the 
local  legislation  of  such  new  jurisdiction.  Sir, 
what  is  the  principle  which  obtains  throughout  the 
civilized  world  upon  this  very  subject?  Is  it  not 
the  common  judgment  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
that  a  slave  taken  into  a  jurisdiction  where  slavery 
is  not  recognized,  becom'es  ipso  facto  free?  Is  not 
this  the  doctrine  of  every  civilized  nation  upon 
earth?  and  is  it  not  the  doctrine  that  is  recognized 
by  every  State  in  the  Union?  This  property  is— 
what?  Is  it  that  species  of  property  which  is 
recognized  everywhere?  No,  sir.  And  here  is 
another  difficulty  in  the  argument  of  honorable 
gentlemen.  'When  they  tell  me  that  citizens  of 
every  State  have  a  right  to  emigrate  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  and  hold  their  property 
there,  I  answer  that  you  may  carry  such  property 
as  is  recognized  as  such  everywhere  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  nations  and  the  commercial  world; 
but  you  cannot  carry  with  you  the  peculiar  reo-u- 
lations  of  your  own  country,  which  create  a  prop- 
erty that  is  unknown  elsewhere.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  saw  fit  to  denominate  this  distinction 
as  a  chimera  of  the  imagination.  If  it  is,  it  has 
found  its  way  into  the  imagination  and  into  the 
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jurisprudence,  and  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  every  civilized  people.  If  there  be  no  dis 
tinction  between  this  species  of  property  and  that 
kind  of  property  which  is  recognized  everywhere, 
how  happens  it  that  the  title  of  the  property  is  lost 
by  carrying  it  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another?  If 
you  carry  your  merchandise  from  Virginia  to  New 
England,  it  will  be  recognized  there  as  fully  and 
absolutely  as  the  property  of  their  own  people;  but 
if  you  take  those  persons  who  are  held  in  servi- 
tude, they  recognize  no  such  property,  and  under 
that  jurisdiction  they  necessarily  become  free.  If 
you  take  your  cotton  or  merchandise  of  any  de- 
scription to  England,  your  right  to  it  is  recognized 
and  protected  by  the  law  of  nations;  any  unlawful 
interference  with  that  property  becomes  a  subject 
of  national  discussion,  and  if  unatoned  for,  a  legit- 
imate cause  of  war.  Is  it  so  with  this  species  of 
property?  Will  Great  Britain  admit  your  right  to 
follow  your  fugitive  slaves  there,  or  will  you  make 
it  a  cause  of  war  if  she  does  not?  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  himself  admitted  that  if  a  master  take 
his  slave  into  a  free  State  voluntarily,  it  is  a  virtual 
manumission.  If  you  take  property,  then,  to 
Oregon,  you  hold  it  there  subject  to  the  local  laws; 
and  if  you  take  persons  there  whom  ^'ou  call  prop- 
erty and  they  do  not,  your  title  is  forfeited.  This 
is  admitted  to  be  a  principle  of  law  by  gentlemen 
of  the  slaveholding  States.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  should  have  seen  fit 
to  bestow  upon  this  distinction  thus  recognized 
in  the  jui-isprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
every  other  country,  the  epithet  of  a  chimera  of 
the  imagination. 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  property?  It  is  a  species 
of  property  which  is  recognized  in  certain  local- 
ities only.  If  it  be  of  tha.t  character  which  is 
recognized  and  protected  as  property  by  one  local 
legislature,  and  not  protected  or  recognized  by 
another,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  proper  subject  for  local 
arrangement?  Its  very  basis  is  local;  it  stands 
upon  that  principle,  and  that  alone;  and  yet  we 
are  told  that  although  this  is  the  basis  upon  which 
this  species  of  property  rests,  yet  after  all,  Con- 
gress, possessing  the  exclusive  power  of  legisla- 
tion over  the  territories,  has  no  control  over  it. 
But  the  pretension  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  said 
that  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  have  a 
right  to  carry  their  institutions  into  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  you  have  no  power 
to  prevent  it.  When  this  pretension  is  set  up,  the 
question  becomes  this:  not  whether  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  emigrate  to  this  ter- 
ritory with  their  property,  but  whether  they  have 
a  right  to  carry  with  them  their  peculiar  domestic 
and  municipal  regulations,  and  substitute  them  for 
the  laws  which  you  choose  to  establish.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  place  the  slaveholding  power  above 
the  legislating  power.  If  they  have  a  right  to 
claim  exemption  within  your  territories  from  the 
operation  of  your  laws,  they  may  claim  a  right  to 
follow  your  armies  in  your  career  of  conquest,  and 
to  plant  the  standard  of  slavery  upon  every  inch 
of  the  wide  domain  which  your  power  and  your 
ambition  combined  may  bring  under  your  domin- 
ion. Instead  of  extending  the  area  of  freedom, 
you  would  carry  abroad  the  standard  of  slavery; 
while  the  slaveholding  power,  thus  stalking  in  the 
wake  of  your  victorious  armies,  and  appropriating 
to  itself  your  successive  acquisitions,  would  ren- 
der itself  coextensive  and  coeval  with  the  boasted 
"destinies"  of  this  country.  Sir,  I  solemnly  pro- 
test against  the  pretension  which  tramples  legisla- 
tive power  under  foot  —  which  sets  all  human 
authority  at  defiance,  and  arrogates  to  itself  the 
right  to  extend  its  peculiar  institutions  wherever 
it  chooses  to  plant  its  footsteps.  Sir,  before  I 
admit  this  doctrine,  objectionable  as  it  is  to  me, 
and,  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  add,  offensive 
as  it  is  to  the  people  of  a  great  portion  of  this 
Union,  I  wish  to  see  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  pretension  rests;  I  desire  to  see  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  ties  your  hands  and  mine. 
It  is  insisted  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  this 
species  of  property.  How  does  it  recognize  it? 
In  the  first  place,  it  recognizes  slaves  as  persons 
held  to  servitude,  as  persons  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  these  Halls.  They  are  at  this  moment 
represented  here  as  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
this  Union,  and  yet  we  are  told  they  are  property 
— mere  merchandise.  If  these  people  are  persons 
and  not  property,  upon  what  principle  is  it  con- 


tended, that  when  they  emigrate  to  your  territo- 
ries, they  do  not  go  there  suliject  to  the  laws  which 
prevail  there?  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  con- 
sists in  the  denomination  that  is  given  to  them,  in 
supposing  them  property  such  as  is  recognized  by 
the  common  judgment  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
consists  in  putting  them  upon  a  footing  which 
they  ought  not  to  occupy,  and  which  no  logic  can 
make  them  occupy.  The  Constitution  recognizes 
the  institution  so  far  as  this:  it  authorizes  the  re- 
capture of  slaves,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  "  persons  held  to  service."  It  is  a 
mere  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  master  in  the 
State  where  he  resides,  and  upon  whose  municipal 
regulations  his  rights  rest.  But  how  far  does  this 
provision  go  in  recognizing  the  right  of  slavery? 
It  goes  no  further  than  I  have  mentioned — than 
simply  to  authorize  the  recapture  of  persons  es- 
caping. Suppose  the  master  choose  to  take  his 
slave  into  a  free  Stale,  what  becomes  of  his  right? 
Why,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  himself  ob- 
serves,~it  is  a  voluntary  manumission.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  honorable  Senator  where  he  finds 
the  provision  which  authorizes  the  extension  of 
this  institution  by  its  own  voluntary  act,  not  only' 
without  the  sanction,  but  in  defiance  of  local  legis- 
lation? This  right  of  recapture  is  one  thing,  and 
the  right  to  transport  slaves  from  one  Stale  or  Ter- 
ritory to  another  and  plant  the  institution  there,  is 
another  thing;  and  while  the  honorable  Senator 
claims  this  right  of  recapture,  he  is  forced  to  admit 
that  a  voluntary  removal  to  a  territory  where  sla- 
very is  not  recognized,  amounts  to  manumission. 
The  recognition  of  the  Constitution  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  honorable 
Senator  comes.  He  claims  the  right  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  this  institution  in  Oregon.  Yes,  sir,  to 
plant  them  everywhere;  and  while  you  are  ex- 
tending the  "  area  of  freedom,"  he  is  covering  that 
"area  of  freedom"  with  a  cloud  of  slavery.  I  re- 
peat the  question:  In  which  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  such  a  doctrine  to  be  found  ?  In  what 
provision  can  you  find  the  basis  from  which  such 
an  inference  can  be  drawn? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  ask  the  honorable 
Senator  whether  he  supposes  that  the  mere  passing 
from  a  slaveholding  State,  with  slaves,  animo  re- 
verlendi,  would  render  them  free? 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  hold  that  the  master  who 
takes  his  slaves  into  a  free  jurisdiction,  whether  it 
be  animo  reverUndi  or  not,  emancipates  them;  and 
I  hold  that  this  emancipation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  master,  but  rests  upon  the 
principle  of  a  change  of  jurisdiction.  The  master, 
by  placing  himself  and  his  slave  in  any  jurisdic- 
tion, subjects  himself,  his  slave,  and  the  relation 
between  them,  to  the  local  laws  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion. The  same  result  would  follow  if  the  slave 
escapes.  In  the  absence  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  recapture,  the  fugitive  slave  arriving 
upon  the  soil  where  slavery  is  not  recognized,  be- 
comes free.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
common  law.  We  have  been  familiar  with  it 
from  our  childhood.  I  need  not  repeat  the  lan- 
guage of  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  to  establish  the  position  that  the 
moment  a  slave  sets  foot  upon  the  soil  of  England 
the  shackles  fall. 

We  have  proof  of  this  in  a  recent  transaction. 
The  slaves  of  the  Creole  who  mutinied,  overpow- 
ered their  masters,  and  took  refuge  in  New  Provi- 
dence, were  not  surrendered  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but  your  application  was  refused.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Amistad.  We  refused  to  regard  them  as  property, 
and  declared  them  free.  This  doctrine,  I  believe, 
has  been  sanctioned  everywhere  wherever  there 
has  been  anything  like  judicial  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  recognized  by  your  own  Supreme 
Court.  Sir,  I  am  asked  if  I  approve  of  this  doc- 
trine thus  held  by  the  courtsr  I  answer,  without 
hesitation,  yes;  because  the  converse  of  that  doc- 
trine would  place  the  slave  power  above  all  the 
institutions  of  this  Government.  If  the  converse 
of  this  doctrine  were  to  obtain,  and  the  property 
of  the  master  in  his  slave  were  to  be  recognized 
everywhere,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  slave 
owner,  by  a  simple  transfer  of  what  he  calls  prop- 
erty, to  establish  the  institution  in  any  of  the 
States,  in  disregard  of  its  laws  and  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  and  power  of  the  people.  Such  a  result 
is  too  monstrous  to  be  claimed  on  the  one  hand,  or 
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admitted  on  the  other.  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives,  so  often 
cited  as  importing  a  constitutional  recognition  of 
slavery,  is  itself  founded  upon  the  very  doctrine 
for  which  I  contend.  WilhouX  this  doctrine,  the 
provision  is  unnecessary.  It  is  because  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave  is  not  recognized,  and 
would  not  be  enforced  out  of  the  jurisdiction  toler- 
ating slavery,  that  the  provision  became  necessary. 
Sir,  the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend  is  that  upon 
wliich  the  whole  slavehohling  portion  of  the  Union" 
have  relied  for  the  protection  of  their  peculiar  in- 
stitutions, and  of  that  species  of  property  which  is 
incident  to  them.  If  slaves  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  property,  mere  merchandise,  what  shall  pro- 
hibit Congress,  in  tjie  exercise  of  its  admitted 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  from  regulating  the 
traffic  among  the  States?  Sir,  it  is  upon  this 
ground,  and  this  only,  tliat  slaves  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  property;  that  this 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress  has  been  resisted; 
and  on  this  ground,  and  this  only,  has  the  power 
been  disowned. 

I  find  no  fault  with  this  provision  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitives.     I  ani  perfecily  content  that  these 
slaves  should  be  reclaimed.     I  cheerfully  concede 
to  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union  all  that 
they  cqin  reasonably  demand,  and  will  aid  in  main- 
taining tlieir  rights  as  they  are  recognized  by  law 
and  founded  in  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    But  I  am  unwilling  that  they  should  impose 
this  ihstitutiori  upon  people  by  whom  it  is  not  de- 
sired.    As  1  have  already  remarked,  every  person 
that  chooses  to  emigrate  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
can  go  there  with  stich  rights  as  the  local  laws 
recognize.    He  can  claim  no  other.    He  can  claim 
na  immunity  or  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction 
under  vvhich  he  chooses  to  live.   All  he  can  ask  is, 
to  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. '  But,  says  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  we  | 
shall  not  stand  on  an  equality,  because  we  can-  i 
not  take  our  slaves  there.     But,  cannot  the  terri-  ' 
_  tory  be  occupied,  possessed,  and  enjoyed,  without 
a  slave  population?     Is  it  indispensably  requisite  ; 
to  the  enjoyment  of  territories  of  the  United  States 
that  we  should  carry  this  institution  in-to  them?  j 
'Can  they  not' be  peopled,  and  cannot  these  new 
communities  grow  up  and  prosper,  without  the  aid  1 
of  this  institution?     For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  ' 
in  my  life,  I  have  heard  doubts  expressed  as  to 
the  constitutionality  and  propriety  of  this  prohibi-  ' 
tion  of  slavery.     Be  it  constitutional  or  not,  when 
gentlemen  tell  me  they  cannot  enjoy  their  rights  ! 
without  the  aid  of  a  slave  population,  I  ask  them  : 
to  look  at  the  territory  to  which  the  ordinance  of  I 
1787  applies,  and  then  tell  me  whether  this  institu-  i 
tion  is  so  indispensable  to  the  efTjoyment  of  terri- 
tory.    Visit   Ohio — that  mighty  State,   which   is 
but  a  fevy  years  old — and  behold  the  results  of  this 
prohibition  of  slavery.     That,  as  a  civilized  com- 
munity, is  hardly  as  old  as  my  recollection;  for  I 
recollect  very  well  when  the  first  considerable  em- 
igration to  Ohio  took  place.     They  were  enabled 
to  occupy  that  territory,  and  to  lay  the  solid  found- 
ations of  the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  that 
State,  without  the  aid  of  a  slave  population.    Will 
it  be  pretended  that  the  rights  of  that  people  were 
impugned  or  violated  by  excluding  this  institution  ? 
Did  they  not  live  there  and  flourish  withoiit  it? 
.  Can  the  people  of  the  South,  then,  not  live  in  Or- 
egon without  their  slaves?     Ca:n  they  not  be  as 
successful  without  them  as  the  people  of  the  North 
have  been  in  planting  their  settlements  in  the  West? 
Is  slavery  really  necessary  to  the  progress  of  this 
people? 

Let  gentlemen  compare  the  present  condition  of 
that  portion  of  our  Union  covered  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  with  the  older  States  where  slavery  exists, 
and  they  will  find  the  answer.  The  argument  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  will  exclude  the  people  of 
the  slaveholding  States  from  the  benefit  of  the  ter- 
ritory, assumes  that  the  territory  cannot  be  peopled, 
cultivated,  occupied,  and  enjoyed,  without  the  aid 
of  slave  labor.  If  this  is  not  made  out,  the  argu- 
ment fails.  If  the  arts  and  occupations  of  civilized 
life  can  be  established  there,  and  the  great  ends  of 
the  social  system  and  Of  civil  government  attained, 
without  the  institution  of  slavery,  then  the  institu- 
tion is  a  mode  of  enjoyment  merely,  hot  essential 
to  the  rights  of  the  proprietors,  and  therefore  a 
legitimate  subject  of  regulation  by  the  majority — 
in  other  words,  of  legislation. 


You  cannot,  of  course,  deny  to  any  of  the  com- 
mon proprietors  their  right  to  share  in  the  common 
property;  but  certainly  you  can  regulate  the  mode 
in  which  they  can  enjoy  it.  You  can  make  all 
those  regulations  which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  and  adopt  such  legislation  as  may 
best  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
whole.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  youf  judgment,  a 
particular  institution  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  object  of  the  common 
good ,  you  can  prohibit  it.  This  question  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  is  reduced,  then,  simply  to  the 
mere  mode  of  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  all.  The  question  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries thus  becomes  a  legitimate  subject  of  legislative 
actiofi.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency — of 
sound  legislative  discretion.  I  oppose  these  doc- 
trines to  the  proposition  that  we  possess  no  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  evil;  that  we  cannot 
preyept  the  seed  from  being  planted;  that  the  only 
power  on  earth  that  can  interfere  is  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories  when  they  corifie  to  form  a 
State  constitution.  Sir,  prevention  is  altogether 
better  than  cure.  It  is  easier,  as  the  melancholy 
experience  of  the  country  illustrates,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  this  system  than  tp  eradicate  it 
when  once  established. 

The  Senatprfrom  Georgia  desires  that  before  the 
formation  of  these  Slate  constitutions,  the  slavehold- 
ing interest  shall  be  represented  there.  Sii-,  I  de- 
sire no  such  thing.  The  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  impossibility  of 
eradicating  the  institiition  when  once  planted,  is 
an  insuperable  objection.  This  consideration  of 
the  hazard,  the  peril  of  so  radical  a  change  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  any  people,  constitutes 
the  great  bulwark  of  slavery  at  this  moment — the 
only  plank  upon  which  the  institution  stands. 
Remove  it,  and  the  institution  is  gone.  Point  out 
the  mode  in  which  it  can  be  abolished  consistently 
with  the  peace  and  the  security  of  the  slaveholding 
cornmunity,  and  the  whole  system  sinks  underthe 
pressure  of,the  moral  sentiment,  the  principles  and 
the  policy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Sir,  I  would  not  subject  the  ineople  of  the  terri- 
tories to  such  imperious  necessity.  If  they  are  to 
be  the  ultimate  judges  of  this  matter,  leave  them 
an  election.  Do  not  impose  upon  them  an  institu- 
tion which,  however  offensive  it  may  be  to  them, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  if  they  would. 

But  the  question  recurs  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  provision  in  the  bill.  It  seems  that  the  people 
of  Oregon  have  established  something  like  a  tem- 
porary government  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order  until  the  legislation  of  Congress  shall 
interpose.  By  these  regulations  slavery  is  prohib- 
ited, and  this  bill,  as  it  stands,  gives  the  sanction 
of  Congress' to  that  prohibition.  The  proposition 
now  is  to  strike  out  this  provision,  which  virtually 
gives  eflfect  to  the  action  of  the  people  of  Oregon. 
Honorable  Senators  have  emphatically  claimed 
the  right  to  disregard  this  prohibition  and  plant 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  in  de- 
spite of  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  wishes  of 
that  people.  But  they  have  altogether,  while  press- 
ing their  claims,  omitted  to  enumerate  the  blessings 
that  are  to  flow  from  such  a  procedure.  The 
moral,  political,  and  social  blessings  that  are  to 
spring  from  this  institution  in  Oregon  have  not 
been  described.  We  have  not  heard  a  syllable 
wilh  respect  to  the  aid  that  the  people  of  Oregon 
are  to  derive  from  this  institution  in  their  career  of 
civilization.  The  high  arid  important  influences 
which  slavery  is  to  exercise  upon  their  prosperity 
and  happiness  have  not  been  touched  upon.  This 
omis.sion  is  certainly  remarkable.  If  we  are  called 
upon  to  force  this  institution  upon  the  people  of 
the  Territories,  let  us  know  at  least  some  of  the 
benefits  that  are  to  grow  out  of  it. 
_  Sir,  there  are  many  reasons  why  slavery  should 
not  be  planted  there.  The  country  is  not  adapted 
to  such  an  institution.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the 
character  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  I 
may  add,  that  of  the  population  likely  to  occupy 
it,  all  forbid  its  introduction.  In  what  one  par- 
ticular can  the  people  of  the  Territory  be  benefit- 
ed by  extending  this  institution  there?'  But  the 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  force  this  institution 
upon  them  ?  Whatever  effect  you  give  to  their 
laws,  they  maybe  regarded  as  expressing  their 
sentiments  and  wishes.  Are  you  prepared,  then, 
to  impose  upon  the  people  who  are  just  'fjyijig  the 


foundations  of  their  social  fabric,  an  institution 
which  they  have  thus  solemnly  repudiated?  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  .says  that  all  the 
people  of  the  South  desire  is,  to  be  let  alone.  All  i 
ask  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Oregon  is,  that  they 
should  be  left  free  to  choose  their  own  institutions. 
I  wou'd  not  obtrude  upon  them  an  institution 
which  is  offensive  to  them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
thp  merits  or  demerits  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
I  trusf  I  indulge  no  fanaticism  on  the  subject.  I 
have  no  desire,  to  display  before  the  Senate  its 
supposed  horrors,  or  to  entertain  honorable  Sen- 
ators with  the  thousand  and  ope  stories  of  its 
atrocities — all  doubtless  exaggerated,  and  many 
utterly  false— which  constitute  the  aliment  upon 
which  fanaticism  feeds.  Much  less  am  I  disposed 
to  impute  it  as  a  reproach  to  the  people  of  the  South 
that  this  institution  exists.  It  is  an  institution 
inherited  from  their  I'athers — entailed  upqp  them; 
and  whether  they  choose  to  retain  or  abandon  it — 
whether  it  can  be  got  rid  of  at  all,  and  if  so,  ho\y, 
are  qiteslions  whicl]  I  am  willing  tp  Jeave  to  the 
people  of  the  South  themselves,  as  the  persona 
most  interested,  and  best  qualified  to  judge.  The 
vindication  of  the  people  of  the  South  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Georgia,  against  the  charge? 
alluded  to  by  him,  vyas,  so  far  as  I  am  coiicerned, 
unnecessary.  I  am  willing  to  add  my  testimony, 
that  my  observation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  though 
it  has  not  been'very  extensive,  sustains  all  thnt 
he  said  on  that  point.  I  have  found  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  infinitely  better  than  what  I  had  sup- 
posed it  to  be. 

But,  sir,  1  choose  to  deal  with  this  subject,  not 
as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
not  as  a  question  of  morals,  but  as  a  political  ques- 
tion of  transcendent  importance,  to  be  determined 
by  our  legislation.  In  that  point  of  view  I  regard 
it,  and  in  that  aspect  I  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  it. 
Sir,  X  am  confident  that  I  speak  the  sentirnents  of 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  when  I  sav  that  the  institution  itself 
is  an  evil  and  a  curse.  When  I  say  that  it  is  an 
evil  of  which  they  would  get  rid  in  a  moment  if 
they  could  do  it  with  safety,  I  believe  I  speak  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  slaveholding  States.  Very 
few  men  at  the  present  day  can  be  found  willing  to 
defend  this  institution,  as  in  its  origin  and  incep- 
tion just  or  expedient.  Wno  is  there  at  this  day, 
if  the  institution  were  not  in  existence  amongst  us, 
who  would  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  first  colored  slave.  Who,  indeed  would 
not  protest  against  it,  not  only  as  an  outrage  upon 
humanity,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  our  institutions,  but  as  introducing 
a  political  evil  to  endure  to  all  generations,  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  and  in  danger,  the  consequences 
and  the  termination  of  which  no  human  saga-city 
can  foresee.  And  yet,  with  this  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institution  pervading  our  people,  we  are 
called  upon  to  extend  it.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Georgia  seems  to  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
the  institution  being  pent  up  in  some  of  the  old 
States.  Why  should  it  not  be  pent  up?  Where 
is  the  necessity  of  inflicting  the  institution — if  gen- 
tlemen will  pardon  the  phrase — on  territories  where 
it  does  not  now  exist?  I  can  conceive  of  but  one 
consideration  which  should  excite  anxiety  in  this 
particular, and  that  is,  the  accumulation  of  theslavq 
population  and  the  necessity  of  a  safety-valve  to 
the  increase  of  that  population.  If  the  institution 
is  limited,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  population 
should  be  pent  up.  Admitting  the  force  of  this 
consideration,  the  question  results  in  this:  whether 
that  increase,  if  it  should  be  thrown  off,  should  be 
thrown  off  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  freemen 
or  slaves?  Shall  they  be  sent  forth  in  the  charac- 
ter of  freemen,  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  civiliza- 
tion over  our  immense  territorial  domain,  or  shall 
they  be  sent  as  slaves,  extending  and  perpetuating 
an  institution  acknowledged  "on  all  hands  to  be  an 
evil?  Will  you  let  these  men,  created  in  the  like- 
ness of  their  Maker,  go  forth  free— possessed  of  all 
the  rights  and  advantages  which  the  God  of  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  us  all — or  will  you  send  them 
forth  as  the  representatives  of  this  relic  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  and  the  living  inonuments  of  the  in- 
sincerity of  your  professions?  Sir,  I  am  opposed 
to  this  extension  of  an  institution_which  I  hold  to 
be  utterly  at  war  with  the  opinion's  and  moral  sen- 
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timent  of  the  age.  The  sense  of  the  Christian,  and 
I  may  add,  of  the  civilized  world,  is  universally 
■as;ainst  it.  Shall  we  set  the  example  of  perpetua- 
ting; and  extending  an  institution  which  the  whole 
civilized  world,  with  the  exception  of"  a  portion  of 
our  people,  have  combined  to  exterminate? 

Sir,  I  desire  to  preserve  something  like  consist- 
ency ill  our  action.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
in  this  Chamber,  we  passed  resolutions  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  people  of  France,  congratulating  them 
upon  the  events  that  had  transpired  there.  We 
Jmve  seen  the  throne  demolished.  We  have  seen 
aristocratic  and  hereditary  distinctions,  sanctioned 
t)y  time  and  venerable  for  age,  abrogated.  We 
have  seen  the  masses  rising  in  their  might,  and 
amid  the  throes  of  revolution,  prostrating  their 
arbitrary  and,  as  they  deemed  them,  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  institutions,  and  proclaiming  the 
doctrines  of  universal  liberty  and  political  equality. 
Nay,  more,  we  have  seen  the  shackles  stricken 
from  the  African,  and,  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  revolution,  the  whole  system  of  African  slavery 
-exterminated  at  a  blow — fully,  absolutely,  and 
forever,  in  all  the  dominion  of  the  new  republic. 
And  we  raised  aloud  the  voice  of  approbation  and 
of  sympathy.  Yet,  while  the  resolutions  are  yet 
floating  to  their  destination,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
our  professions,  our  congratulations  and  our  sym- 
pathy, we  are  engaged  in  extending  the  same  sys- 
tem of  African  slavery  over  the  immense  region 
jiow  subject  to  our  dominion,,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  ks  further  extension  to  our  future  acqui- 
sitions. While  we  are  congratulating  the  world 
ijpon  the  progress  of  the  great  principles  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  overthrow  of  ancient  despotisms, 
shall  we  be  called  upon  to  propagate  a  system  of 
slavery  which  reduces  our  fellow-man  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  brute — which  converts  a  being,  created 
originally  in  the  likeaess  of  his  Maker,  into  an 
article  of  merchandise,  like  the  beast  of  the  stall  ? 
Let  us  be  consistent.  Let  us  prove  the  sincerity 
•of  our  professions  by  our  action. 

Sir,  I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  express 
my  alarm  at  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment which  has  infatuated  and  debauched  the  coun- 
try. Happily,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  spirit 
has  been  quelled.  How  long  it  may  slumber- 
how  soon  it  may  awake  to  covet  new  acquisitions 
— how  soon  it  may  seek  to  grasp  Canadfa,  or  the 
West  Indies,  or  the  remainder  of  Mexico — time 
and  the  dispensations  of  Providence  will  disclose. 
But  nothing,  certainly,  was  further  from  my  ex- 
pectations than  to  find  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  promulgating  the  doctrine  that  in  our  career 
of  conquest,  while  professing  to  extend  the  area 
of  freedom,  we  are  in  reality  adding  to  our  posses- 
sions only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  slavery  in 
■our  train,  and  planting  this  relic  of  barbarism 
wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  may  float  in  y-iumph. 

Sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  so  long. 
This  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
one  which  heretofore  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid. 
I  had  cherished  the  hope  that  what  is  called  the 
Missouri  compromise  might  have  proved  effectual, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  settlement  of  this 
agitating  and  troublesome  question,  and  that  in  the 
end  the  threatening  storm  which  still  hangs  over 
us  might  be  averted.  But  if  the  compromise  is  to 
be  undermined  because  the  power  to  make  it  is 
denied— if  the  genius  of  slavery  is  to  exalt  itself 
above  all  power — if  it  is  to  intrude  upon  our  Ter- 
ritories without  our  leave  and  in  defiance  of  our 
prohibition,  a  new  issue  is  made,  more  difficult 
than  any  heretofore  presented.  If  gentlemen  are 
satisfied  with  the  Missouri  compromise,  perhaps' 
the  country  may  be  also  satisfied.  But  if  that  is 
to  be  overthrown,  and  not  only  so,  but  if  we  are 
to  be  told  that  we  can  impose  no  prohibition,  pre- 
scribe no  boundary  to  this  institution,  the  prospect 
of  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  forever  at  an 
end.  It  can  be  adjusted  and  settled  only  when 
these  arrogant  and  offensive  pretensions  are  with- 
drawn. 

Sir,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  silent  on  this 
subject;  but  after  listenin";  to  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  advanced  in  this  debate,  I  am  driven  to 
enter  my  solemn  pretest  against  them  by  an  impe- 
rious sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  my  constituency. 

Mr.  MASON  obtained  the  floor;  and, 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned to  Monday  next. 

[The  bill  was  not  taken  up  again  until  Thursday,  the  6th.] 


THtTRSDAT,  July  6,  1848. 

The  bill  for  the  estiiblishitient  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  MASON  said  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  the  people  in  Oregon,  finding  themselves  with- 
out other  law,  when  the  title  to  the  Territory  was 
ascertained  and  established  in  the  United  States, 
assembled  in  convention  and  enacted  laws  for  their 
temporary  .security.  Amongst  these  laws,  we  have 
been  duly  informed,  is  one  by  which  slavery,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  '*  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,"  is  forever  prohibited. 

Sir,  whatever  crude  opinions  may  have  been 
formed,  when  the  subject  now  to  be  discussed  was 
first  under  consideration  in  this  body,  or  elsexfrhere, 
I  apprehend  there  are  none  now  who  will  say  that 
the  people  of  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States  have  a  right  propria  jure,  to  pass  laws  in 
derogation  of  the  a^uhority  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  were  such  opinions,  they  have  been  ex- 
ploded, and  I  assume  that  there  is  no  Senator,  and 
no  jurist,  who  will  maintain  that  the  people  who 
may  be  found  within  a  territory  beloiiging  to  the 
United  States,  undertaking  for  their  own  safety, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  to  legislate  for  that  terri- 
tory v/ithout  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  that 
such  laws  have  any  validity  whatever  against  the 
owners  of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Well,  sir,  the 
Committee  on  Territories  in  this  body,  by  instruc- 
tion from  the  Senate,  have  reported  a  bill  providing 
a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon — under 
the  sanction  of  what.'  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  whose  property  it  is.  And  by  the 
12th  section  of  the  bill,  the  laws  now  existing 
within  the  limits  of  Oregon,  be  they  what  they 
may,  are  adopted,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
One  of  those  laws  then  being,  that  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, or  slavery,  shall  be  forever  thereafter  ex- 
cluded from  the  Territory;  and  that  law  being 
adopted  by  the  bill  upon  your  table,  if  that  bill  be 
enacted  into  law,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  invol- 
untary servitude  will  be  excluded  from  that  Terri- 
tory by  the  actofthe  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  thus  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  this  bill,  so 
far  as  regards  the  12th  section  of  it,  precisely  as  if 
there  was  spread  out  on  its  face  a  prohibition,  in 
terms,  against  slavery  in  that  Territory.  Sir,  it  is 
right  it  should  he  clearly  understood,  that  it  should 
be  uncovered,  that  we  should  expose  it,  so  that  we 
may  defeat  it  if  we  can. 

Gentlemen  have  said  upon  this  floor,  that  the 
southern  States,  (where  alone  this  institution  is 
found,)  are  here  agitating  this  question;  that  the 
southern  States  have  presented  the  question  before 
the  national  councils;  and  that  for  all  the  conse- 
quences that  result  from  its  agitation,  the  South  is 
responsible.  Let,  then,  the  truth  be  known;  let 
the  fact  appear  that  a  committee  of  this  body  have 
introduced  a  bill  with  this  provision  in  it,  and  if 
there  be  offence  in  agitating  the  question,  let  the 
responsibility  rest  where  it  of  right  belongs.  What 
we  seek  to  do  is  simply  to  defeat  it.  We  ask  no 
legislation  oil  the  subject  whatever,  but  having 
stricken  this  clause  from  the  bill,  to  leave  it,  as  to 
that,  tabula  rasa. 

Mr.  President,  in  common  with  others  who 
stand  upon  this  floor,  representatives  of  sovereign 
States  of  the  South,  parties  to  this  Confederation, 
I  depend,  not  upou  the  compromises  of. the  Con- 
stitution, as  they  are  called,  but  upon  its  guaran- 
tees. And  I  here  announce,  as  I  will  undertake 
to  show,  that  if  this  provision  prevails,  and  it  is 
the  ieliberate  sense  of  this  Senate,  that  slavery, 
by  act  of  Congress,  is  hereafter  to  be  interdicted 
in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  it  is  done,  not  only  in 
derogation  of  the  faith  of  the  Constitution,  but  it 
is  done  in  violation  of  its  letter.  Sir,  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution,  I  am  free  to  admit,  are 
founded  in  compromise;  and  although  there  may 
be  no  form  of  expression  in  the  instrument,  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  compromises  existed, 
yet  they  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  en- 
actments, and  in  all  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  those  enactments. 
Sir,  need  I  say  to  gentlemen  around  me  here,  le- 
gislators of  the  land,  that  in  any  government  which 
is  not  founded  in  absolute  force;  in  any  govern- 
ment whose  just  power.,  is  derived  from  t[ie  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  more  especially  if  it  consist 
of  a  confederation  of  States,  each  sovereign  within 


its  sphere,  that  such  government  "can  never  be 
formed,  without  mutual  and  great  concessions, 
made  with  mutual  forbearance  for  the  common 
good  of  all;  and  under  how  much  greater  neces- 
sity of  concession  and  compromise  must  such 
government  l«,  when  made  up  of  States,  extend- 
ing for  thousands  of  miles  through  every  variety 
of  climate,  and  with  all  the  jarring  and  conflicting 
interests,  that  are  incident  to  variety  of  occupation 
and  of  product.  These  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  more  properly  the  guarantees  that  re- 
sulted from  them',  are  what  the  South  now  appeals 
to  for  the  preservation  of  their  federal  i-ights — 
rights  secured  to  ihcm  by  compact,  and  for  which 
ample  consideration  was  paid  on  their  part. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  approach 
this  subject  with  the  gravity  that  becomes  the  oc- 
casion. It  has  been  well  said  that  republics  have 
their  foundation  in  public  virtue,  and  when  this  is 
absent,  they  soon  degenerate  and  fall  into  decay. 
Equally  true  it  is,  that  confederations  must  have 
their  foundations  laid  in  political  integrity  and  pub- 
licfaith.  Constitutional  obligation  is  of  little  force, 
when  all  respect  is  lost  for  constitutional  faith. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  but  one  former 
occasion  when  this  formidable  question  was  before 
the  country  in  its  present  aspect,  and  Senators 
now  present  who  were  then  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, will  bear  me  witness,  that  in  its  agitation  then, 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  Union  were  shaken. 
Upon  the  refusal  to  admit  the  State  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union  without  a  clause  in  her  constitu- 
tion against  the  continuance  of  slavery  within  her 
limits,  the  whole  South  stood  in  hostile  array 
agaiogt  the  North  and  East.  The  feeling  it  ex- 
cited in  the  southern  States  was  deep  and  intense. 
There  was  no  dissension  or  difference  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  attempt  to  degrade  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri below  the  level  of  equality  with  the  other 
States,  insulting  as  it  was,  was  yet  a  small  offence, 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  principle  it 
involved;  a  principle  which  assumed  a  right  in  the 
majority,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution, 
to  forbid  the  extension  of  the  slave  population  be- 
yond the  limits  to  which  it  was  then  confined. 
Sir,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  same  question  is  again  presented,  and  we 
are  now  to  discuss,  calmly  and  temperately,  I 
hope,  whether  a  numerical  majority  has  the  power, 
under  constitutional  sanction,  to  interfere  with  the 
institutions  of  the  southern  States,  by  forbidding 
their  extension  into  territory,  the  common  prop- 
erty of  ihe  Union,  and  thus  to  di.sparage  and  im- 
pair the  political  weight  which  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Constitution  to  this  portion  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1788,  the  institution  of  slavery  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  social  condition  of  all  the 
southern  and  of  many  of  the  northern  States.  Its 
existence  and  influence  upon  the  future  destiny  of 
the  South,  where,  from  climate  and  other  causes, 
it  was  most  likely  to  become  permanent,  was  rec- 
ognized and  discussed  with  mature  deliberation. 
The  antagonist  interest  of  the  North  and  East 
were  brought  out  in  full  array;  and  after  months 
of  consideration  and  debate  by  the  wise  and  patri- 
otic men  then  assembled;  after  great  and  mutiial 
concessions  on  all  sides  for  the  common  good,  a 
representative  weight  in  the  Federal  councils  was 
assigned  to  the  slave  population,  and  secured  to 
the  States  rnterested,  by  perpetual  guarantee  of  the 
Constitution. 

Sir,  there  are  four  provisions  in  this  instrument 
recognizing  slavery,  and  providing  appropriate 
guarantees  for  security  of  that  institution. 

First.  In  the  2d  section  of  the  1st  article,  estab- 
lishing a  basis  of  representation  on  three-fifths  of 
that  population; 

Second.  In  the  9th  section  of  the  same  article, 
prohibiting  the  passage  of  any  law  by  Congress, 
prior  to  the  year  1808,  (a  period  of  twenty  years,) 
to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves  by  any 
of  the  States; 

Third.  In  the  5th  article,  providing  that  no 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  shall  affect  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  9th  section  of  the  1st  article,  prior 
to  the  year  1808;  and, 

Fourth,  in  the  2d  clause,  2d  section  of  the  4th 
article,  providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves,  on  the  claim  of  their  owners,  by  the  State 
where  such  fugitives  may  be  found. 
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These,  sir,  are  all  full  and  distinct  recognitions 
of  a  class  held  in  bondage,  and  are  guarantees  pro- 
vided by  the  constitutional  compact — first,  allow- 
ing their  continued  importation  for  twenty  years; 
second,  providing  for  the  security  of  their  tenure 
as  property;  and  third,  and  most  important,  ad- 
mitiing  them  in  the  scale  of  representatio'n  as  an 
element  of  political  power;  and,  for  each  one  of 
Uiese  guarantees,  a  full  and  ample  equivalent  was 
given  to  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  in  immu- 
nities and  advantages  secured  to  them.  I  will 
instance  a  very  striking  one,  which  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  left  under 
his  hand  as  a  memorial  for  history.  It  is  taken 
from  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  was  com- 
municated to  me  many  years  since  by  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  my  predecessor  on 
this  floor. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  minister  in  France  whilst  the 
Convention  sat  which  formed  the  Constitution;  and 
Mr.  Mason,  at  whose  relation  he  recorded  this 
scrap  of  history,  was  a  member  of  that  Convention, 
and  it  is  dated  at  the  family  seat  of  the  relator, 
some  four  years  only  after  the  event: 

"  Gdnston  Hall,  September  30,  1792. 
"  Ex  relatione  G.  Ma.^on.  Tiie  Constitution,  as  agreed  to, 
till  a  fortnialit  hefore  the  convention  rose,  was  sueli  an  one 
as  he  would  have  set  his  hand  and  heart  to.  1.  The  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  elected  for  seven  years,  then  inelijtible  tor 
seven  years  more.  2.  Rotation  in  the  Senate.  3.  A  vote  of 
two-thirds  in  tlie  legislation  on  particular  subjects,  and  ex- 
pressly on  that  of  navigation.  The  three  New  England  States 
were  constantly  with  ns  in  all  questions — (Rhode  Island  not 
there,  and  New  York  seldom.)  So  that  it  was  these  three 
States,  with  the  five  southern  ones,  against  Pennsylvania, 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  With  respect  to  the  importation  of 
slaves,  it  was  left  to  Congress.  This  disturbed  the  two 
southernmost  States,  wlio  knew  that  Congress  would  imme- 
diately suppress  the  importation  of  slaves.  These  two  States, 
therefore,  struck  up  a  bargain  with  the  three  New  England 
States:  if  they  would  join  to  admit  slaves  for  some  years, 
the  two  southernmost  States  would  join  iir  changing  the 
clause  which  required  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  in  aiiy 
vote.  It  was  done.  These  articles  were  changed  accord- 
ingly, and  from  that  moment  the  two  southern  States  and 
the  three  northern  ones  joined  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  and  made  the  majority  8  to  3  against  us.  instead 
of  8  to  3  for  us,  as  it  had  been  through  the  whole  Conven- 
tion. Under  this  coalition,  the  great  "principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  changed  in  the  last  days  of  the  Convention." 

Now,  sir,  by  reference  to  the  journal  of  that 
Convention,  it  will  be  found  that  the  votes  of  the 
States  implicated  were  changed,  as  are  recorded  in 
that  memorial.  And  what  is  proved  by  it.'  Why, 
first,  that  the  right  to  import  slaves  for  twenty 
years  was  bartered  away  by  three  of  the  New 
England  States;  and,  second,  that  in  consideration 
of  this  immunity,  the  whole  right  of  legislation  on 
all  matters  affecting  commerce  and  navigation, 
■which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  restricted  to  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  was  committed  to  a  bare 
numerical  majority;  and  a  very  bad  bargain  it  was 
for  the  South.  But,  ex  hac,  disce  omnes.  Let  this 
one  example  illustrate  the  whole.  Sir,  the  South 
has  been  faithful  and  true  to  all  their  constitutional 
engagements.  If  there  be  an  instance  where,  how- 
ever onerous,  the  South  has  failed  both  in  spirit 
and  letter,  to  fulfill  those  engagements  on  her  part, 
I  pray  gentlemen  to  make  it  known. 

Let  us  see,  in  reference  to  these  guarantees  re- 
specting the  institution  of  slavery,  how  they  have 
been  cfulfilled  by  the  States  now  called  "  free 
Sla;tes."  I  instance  the  obligation  on  the  States 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  How  has  that 
been  fulfilled?  The  clause  imposing  it  is  part  of 
the  same  section,  and  in  pari  materia  with  that  re- 
quiring the  surrender  of  those  who  shall  "  flee 
from  justice."  Sound  and  good  faith  to  the  com- 
pact, requires  that  each  class  of  fugitives  should 
l3e  "  delivered  up"  as  an  act  of  State  authority, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  "  Executive"  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  the  "  claim  of  the  party"  entitled,  in 
the  other.  I  ask  of  Senators  representing  the  so 
styled  "  free  States,"  how  are  these  obligations 
discharged  ?  Is  it  not  due  to  the  faith  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  each  should  be  regarded  as  equally 
obligatory.'  And  yet,  what  is  the  fact.'  Why, 
laws  are  enacted  in  all  the  States,  requiring  of  the 
Executive  authority  to  surrender  fugitives  *i-om 
justice  upon  demand  of  the  State  whence  they  flee, 
and  providing  for  their  arrest  and  detention  until 
such  demand  is  made.  But  in  the  case  of  fugitive 
slaves,  in  none  of  these  States  is  the  like  constitu- 
tional duly  regarded.  In  some,  laws  are  even 
enacted  denying  the  use  of  their  jails  for  the  cus- 
tody of  such  fugitives,  and  denouncing  penalties 
on  their  officers  if  they  lend  any  aid  in  arresting 


them.  Whilst  in  all,  the  citizens  of  the  South  who 
go  there  in  pursuitj  are  insulted  and  defied,  and 
even  hunted  down  and  killed.  I  have  no  dis[iosi- 
tion  to  speak  in  terms  of  crimination,  or  to  excite 
angry  or  bitter  feeling.  But  our  property  is  inse- 
cure. The  guarantees  under  which  we  hold  it  a^e 
habitually  and  wantonly  disregarded,  and  I  should 
be  wanting  in  duty  to  those  whose  honor  and  in- 
terest are  in  part  committed  to  my  care,  did  I  not 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  make  it  known. 
Sir,  all  that  the  southern  States  ask  is,  that  the 
Constitution  shall  be  observed  in  good  faitli. 
They  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  they  do  de- 
mand, that  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  shall 
be  obi^rved  and  held  sacred.  I  have  heard  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor — the  Senator  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Dix,]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
Phelps,] — at  this  session,  and  within  a  week, 
declare,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  States,  to  do — what.'  To  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  what  they  call  the  "  slave  power. "  I 
put  it  to  those  Senators,  what  do  they  mean  by 
the  "  slave  power.'" 

Mr.  DIX.     1  did  not  make  such  a  declaration. 

Ml-.  MASON.  I  so  understood  the  Senator  in 
his  remarks,  although  I  do  not  find  the  expression 
in  his  printed  speech.  It  was  used,  then,  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  What  is  the  "  slave 
power .'"  In  the  discussion  of  a  question  like  this, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Senators  should  give 
us  terms  that  are  intelligible.  What,  then,  is  the 
slave  power  to  which  the  Senator  says  an  end 
must  be  put.'  Why,  sir,  it  is  the  representative 
weight  which  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to 
this  species  of  population,  or  property.  If  there 
beany  power  lodged  by  the  Constitution,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  the  northern  States  do  not  share  in 
common  with  their  brethern  in  other  States,  it  is 
referable  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
arranges  and  distributes  the  representation.  And 
it  is  this  power,  for  which  an  ample  equivalent  has 
been  given,  which  we  are  told  now  by  Senators  is 
not  further  to  be  extended.  Mr.  President,  this 
representative  weight,  assigned  to  the  States  of 
this  Union  by  the  Constitution,  must  be  preserved. 
If  it  is  not  preserved,  I  need -not  tell  gentlemen 
what  the  consequences  will  be.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  for  the  security  of  their  property,  but  it 
is  indispensable  to  their  political  welfare.  The 
question  of  abolition  heretofore  has  been  a  mere 
bruliimfulmen,  but  it  comes  now  in  a  shape  that  is 
no  longer  to  be  despised.  The  institution  was 
first  assailed  when  a  majority  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress attempted  in  1820  to  prevent  the  State  of 
IVIissouri  from  coming  into  this  Union,  unless  upon 
terms  derogatory  to  her  as  a  sovereign  State,  and 
directly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  I 
know  not  how  it  was  felt  at  the  North;  I  know 
not  how  far  northern  statesmen  or  northern  politi- 
cians may  have  believed  that  their  ascendency 
was  involved  in  the  curtailment  of  the  slave  repre- 
sentation; but  I  know  this,  that  in  the  South  it 
required  but  the  application  of  the  torch,  to  kindle 
the  whole  country.  They  looked  upon  it  as  not 
only  vital  to  their  safety,  but  they  looked  upon  the 
attempt  to  assail  it  as  an  insult,  an  indignity  offered 
to  them  as  sovereign  members  of  this  Confederacy. 
Sir,  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  in  those  days.  No  man, 
I  suppose,  will  question  his  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  none  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman.  A 
letter  was  read  on  this  floor  the  other  day  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhoun,]  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  his  alarm 
at  the  portentous  consequences  threatened  by  this 
movement  against  the  South.  His  mind  was§lled 
with  the  portents  of  the  occasion,  and  his  views, 
freely  expressed  in  letters  to  his  friends,  show  that, 
in  this  parricidal  attack,  he  saw  the  days  of  the 
Constitution  numbered. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  on  the  occasion  cited 
are  entitled  to  great  weight.  A  matured  statesman 
and  philosopher,  profoundly  versed  as  well  in  the 
science  of  government  as  in  the  shoals  and  depths 
of  party,  he  saw  through  the  vista  of  years,  this 
disturbing  influence — ever  on  the  alert  when  once 
aroused,  until  its  wicked  work  was  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  of  his  country. 

In  a  letter,  dated  on  the  13th  April,  1620,  to 
Mr.  *****,  a  gentleman  now  living,  he  says: 

"  The  old  schism  of  Federal,  and  Republican  threatened 
nothing,  because  it  existed  in  every  State,  and  unit«d  them 
together  by  the  fraternism  of  party;  but  the  coincidence  of 


a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  with  a  jeographical 
line,  once  conceived,  I  feared,  would  never  more  be  obliter- 
ated from  the  mind  ;  that  it  would  be  recitrring  on  every 
occasion,  and  renewing  irritations  until  it  would  kindle  such- 
mutual  and  mortal  hati^ed,  as  to  render  separation  preferablc- 
to  eternal  discord.  I  have  been  amongst  the  most  sanguine 
in  believing  that  our  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I 
now  doubt  it  much ;  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  question." 

On  the  20th  December,']820,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
********,  agentleman  also  now  living,  thus: 

"  Nothing  has  ever  presented  so  threatening  an  aspect  as- 
wha't  is  called  the  Missouri  question.  The  Fetjeralists, 
completely  put  down,  and  despairing  of  ever  rising  a2air» 
under  the  old  divisions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  devised  a  new 
one,  of  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  which,, 
while  it  had  a  semblance  of  being  moral,  was  at  the  same 
time  geographical,  and  calculated  to  give  them  ascendency 
by  delianching  their  old  opponents  to  a  coalition  with  them.. 
Moral,  the  question  certainly  is  not,  because  th«>  removal 
of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  no  more  than  their  re- 
moval ftom  one  country  to  another,  would  never  make  a 
slave  of  one  human  bein^wlio  would  not  be  so  without  it. 
Indeed,  if  there  be  any  morality  in  the  qaestion,  it  is  on  th? 
other  side,  because,  by  spreading  them  over  a  larger  sur- 
face their  happiness  would  be  increased,  and  the  burden  of 
their  future  liberation  lightened,  by  bringing  a  greater  num- 
ber of  shoulders  under  it.  However,  it  seenied  to  throw- 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  fanaticize  them,  wliile 
to  the  knowing  ones  it  gave  a  geographical  and  preponder- 
ating line  of  the  Potonnic  and  Ohio,  throwing  fourteen  States 
to  the  North  and  East  and  ten  to  the  South  and  West.  With 
these,  therefore,  it  is  merelya  question  of  power.  But  with 
this  geographical  minority  it  is  a  question  of  ejiistence  ;  for 
if  Congress  once  goes  out  of  the  Constitution  to  arrogate  th& 
right  of  regulating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States,  its  majority  may,  and  probably  will  declare,  that  the 
condition  of  all  within  the  United  States  shall  he  that  of 
freedom  ;  in  which  case  all  the  whites  south  of  the  Potomac- 
and  the  Ohio  must  evacuate  their  States,  aikd  most  foitunat& 
those  tvho  can  do  it  first." 

And  in  this  letter,  after  speculating  on  the  prob- 
able consequence  of  the  threatened  disunion,  he 
adds: 

"  Should  the  scission  take  pbace,  one  of  its  most  deplor- 
able consequences  would  be  its  discouragement  of  the  effortst 
of  European  nations,  in  the  regeneration  of  their  oppressive- 
and  cannibal  governments." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  (20th  December)  to 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  he  prophetically  shad- 
ows forth,  what  we  now  see  realized,  with  the 
same  precision  as  if  he  were  the  historian  of  to- 
day.    I  give  an  extract: 

"  With  u^  things  are  going  well.  TTie  boisterous  sea  or 
liberty,  indeed,  is  never  without  a  wave ;  and  that  froni" 
Missouri  is  now  rolling  towards  us.  But  we  shall  ride  over 
it'as  we  have  done  over  all  others.  It  is  not  a  moral  ques- 
tion, but  one  merely  of  power.  Its  object  is  to  raise  a  geo- 
graphical principle  (or  the  choice  of  a  President,  and  the 
noise  will  be  kept  up  till  that  is  effected.  All  know  that  per- 
mitting the  slaves  of  the  South  to  spread  into  the  West,  will 
not  add  one  being  to  that  unfortunate  condition  ;  that  it  wilt 
increase  the  happiness  of  those  existing,  and  by  spreading 
them  over  a  large  surface  will  dilate  the  evil  everywhere, 
and  facilitate  the  means  of  getting  finally  rid  of  it." 

So  thought  and  so  wrote  Jefferson,  on  the  ques- 
tion which  divided  and  threatened  us  then^,  as  it 
divides  and  threatens  us  now.  But,  sir,  the  difli- 
culty  was  then  overcome.  It  was  overcome  by 
concession  made  by  these  very  southern  States — 
a  great  concession — a  concession  not  only  of  their 
constitutional  right,  but  of  an  expressed  constitu- 
tional guarantee.  And  it  was  made  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  How  is  it  met  now.'  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  had  the  floor  on  this 
question  a  few  days  since,  to  say — what.'  Why, 
that  the  compromise  in  the  case  of  Missouri  was 
really  a  boon  offered  by  the  North  to  the  South. 

[Mr.  Phelps  here  interposed,  and  was  under- 
stood to  disclaim  the  remark  applied  to  him,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  Mr.  Mason.} 

Mr.  MASON.  Well,  sir,  the  concession  was 
made  in  the  hope  that,  in  so  doing,  the  question 
was  settled  forever.  By  mutual  agreement  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  it  was  agreed  to  limit  the  right  to 
introduce  slaves  in  the  country  acquired  from 
France,  to  a  line  extended  west  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  being  the  par- 
allel of  36°  30'.  Sir,  this  was  concerled  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  this  Union.  It  was  a  consid- 
eration as  high  even  as  that,  and  we  fondly  hoped 
that  at  no  future  day  would  it  be  in  the  power  of 
agitators  again  to  jeopard  the  Union,  with  all  the 
consequences  that  must  ensue,  in  order  to  drive  a 
political  bargain.  But  this  has  been  done.  The 
very  first  occasion,  when  new  territory  is  acquired 
as  the  property  of  the  Co"nfederacy,  this  disturb- 
ing question  is  brought  up;  and  brought  up  how.' 
Brought  up  by  connecting  it  with  territory  lying  . 
so  far  north,  that  all  must  agree,  it  never  can  be- 
come the  property  of  slaveholders.  It  is  brought 
up,  sir,  as  a  precedent,  becaus.e  Senate rii  well  know 
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what  wilt  follow.  There  are  two  other  Territoriea 
that  have  recently  been  obtained — California  and 
New  Mexico— and  here  the  preccdnnt  is  to  apply. 
Sir,  we  must  meet  the  question  in  Uinine,  and  if  it 
be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  here  represented,  that  the  settlement  of 
this  question  in  1820  is  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
question  is  to  be  carried  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
power,  let  them  take  the  consequence  when  it 
comes,  as  come  it  will. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  matter  of  political  rule — 
not  of  political  right,  but  of  political  rule — is  once 
determined  on,  there  is  no  gr€at  difficulty  in  finding 
arguments  to  sustain  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  who  has  opened  the  debate  upon 
this  question,  has  invoked  the  ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
and  has  relied  upon  it,  as  what.'  As  a  precedent.' 
I  should  presume  not — hardly  as  persuasive  au- 
thority— but  as  an  example,  that  early  as  the  year 
1787,  before  the  foundation  of  this  Government 
■was  laid,  the  American  people,  by  a  compact,  ex- 
cluded slavery  from  a  large  territory  that  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  Sir,  the  ordinance  shows 
upon  its  face,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  com- 
pact between  the  States  then  confederated  and  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  made  the  cession,  it  was 
a  compact  in  terms;  and  whether  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederacy  had  or  had  not  the  power  to  make 
it,  does  not  shed  the  least  light  upon  the  inquiry, 
•whether  the  Congress,  under  the  present  Confed- 
eration, can  make  a  similar  compact;  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  made 
Ijefore  the  Constitution  was  formed.  The  history 
of  that  ordinance  is  very  little  known.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  old  Continental  Congress  were  in 
secret,  and  no  memorial  was  kept  of  their  debates. 
But  this  territory  was  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the 
United  States  in  March,  1784,  and  the  ordinance 
for  its  government  was  not  adopted  until  July, 
1787;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
time,  the  Journals  of  Congress  show  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a  government  for  the  Territory  was 
•a  subject  of  discussion,  engendering  contention 
and  great  differences  of  opinion. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
■suggested,  with  great  force — at  least  with  a  degree 
of  probability  in  the  absence  of  direct  information 
— that  this  very  clause-  interdicting  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  Territory,  was,  in  itself,  the  result 
•of  compromise,  and  that  it  was  yielded  by  Vir- 
-ginia  upon  condition  that  the  guarantee  which 
accompanies  it  should  be  given  for  the  recovery  of 
fugiti-ve  slaves.  There  is  another  suggestion  that 
i  have  derived  from  a  different  source. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Florida,  [Mr.  West- 
-COTT,]  whose  habits  of  research  we  all  know,  and 
-of  which  he  has  given  me  to  some  extent  the  ben- 
efit, has  exhibited  a  letter  i"rom  Mr.  Madison, 
throwing  out  this  suggestion.  In  those  days,  all 
the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
•importers  of  slaves.  The  New  England  States 
almost  whitened  the  ocean  with  the  canvass  of 
their  ships,  bringing  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  coast 
■of  America;  and  although  there  was  a  strong  dis- 
position in  the  Federal  legislation  to  put  a  stop  to 
It,  they  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  And  the 
probability  is,  says  Mr.  Madison,  that  the  clause^ 
m  the  ordmance  of  1787,  which  forbids  "involun- 
tary servitude"  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  was 
introduced  in  order  to  strike  at  the  foreign  slave 
trad^;  Congress,  having  no  power  to  forbid  the 
importation,  taking  this  mode  to  restrain  it,  by 
limiting  the  territory  into'which  slaves  should  be 
carried.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  occasion  which 
called  it  forth  is  pregnant  with  instructive  history 
to  the  statesmen  and  people  of  our  country,  and 
so  apposite,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  digres- 
sion in  introducing  it  here. 

The  claim  by  many  of  the  States  to  a  large  and 
unoccupied  territory  in  the  West,  was  the  subject 
of  much  jealousy  and  dissension  with  those  States 
whose  boundaries  were  more  circumscribed.  Vir- 
ginia, whose  chartered  limits  once  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  (then  called  the  South  Sea,)  had  yet  an 
immense  territory  unoccupied,  lying  to  the  north- 
■west  of  the  Ohio  river.  New  York  claimed  a  part 
of  the  same  territory,  in  opposition  to  the  title  of 
Virginia;  while  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  in  the  East,  and  Georgia  and  the  two 
Carolinas,  in  the  South,  each  held  large  bodies  of 
waste  and  unappropriated  land. 


It  was  said  by  the  other  States,  that  it  was  unjuet 
and  inequitable  that  these  vast  territories,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  had  been  secured  to  their  re- 
spective claimants  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
all,  freely  lavished  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
should  be  thus  separately  held;  that  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  had  aqually  contrib- 
uted to  rescue  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  it  was  oppressive  and  unjust  to 
exclude  them  from  the  fruits  of  the  conquest.  This 
feeling,  which  grew  as  the  Revolution  progressed, 
manifested  itself  in  a  decided  manner  when  the 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union," 
agreed  to  by  Congress  in  1777,  were  recommended 
to  the  several  States  for  their  ratification.  The 
State  of  Maryland  refused  to  ratify,  and  placed  her 
refusal  upon  the  express  ground  that  she  was  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  these  unoccupied  lands. 
I  read  an  extract  from  the  "instructions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  to  her  delegates 
in  Congress,"  presented  by  them  on  the  2lst  May, 
1779: 

"  Wrt  are  convinced  policy  and  justice  require  that  a 
country  unsettled  atLlie  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed 
by  tlie  British  Crown  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  the  thirteen  Slates,  should  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mon property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  Congress  into 
five  convenient  and  independent  Governments,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  limes  as  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly 
shall  hereafter  Aircct. 

"  We  have  coolly  and  dispassionately  considered  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  weighed  probable  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ship against  the  sacrifice  of  just  and  essential  rights,  and  do 
instruct  you  not  to  ajree  to  the  Confederation,  unless  an 
article  or  articles  be  added  thereto  in  conformity  with  our 
declaration." 

New  Jersey  did  ratify,  but  under  protest,  "  in 
the  firm  reliance  that  the  candor  and  justice  of  the 
several  States  will,  in  due  time,  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  inequality  which  now  subsists."  The 
State  of  Delaware  also  came  into  that  Confederacy, 
but  under  like  protest,  from  which  I  shall  also 
ask  leave  to  read  an  extract,  a.s  it  exhibits  the  feel- 
ing which  then  actuated  the  States;  all  which  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  for  the  common  good: 
Extract  fioin  the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  pre- 
sented by  her  delegates  in  Congress,  February  23,  1779. 
"Resolved,  That  this  State  consider  themselves  justly  en- 
titled to  a  right,  in  common  with  the  members  of  the  Union, 
to  ihat  extensive  tract  of  country  which  lies  westward  of  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  the  property  of  which  was  not 
vested  in  or  granted  to  individuals  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war;  that  the  same  hath  been  or  may  he  gained 
from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  the  native  Indians  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  all,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a  com- 
mon estate,  to  be  granted  out  on  terms  beneficial  to  the 
United  States." 

Sir,  it  is  useful  to  go  back  and  contrast  the  spirit 
with  which  these  States  came  originally  together, 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  with  that  which 
animates  soine  of  them  now.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  when  the  territory  was  ceded,  which  is 
now  brought  up  in  judgment  against  Virginia  and 
other  southern  States.  And  what  was  done?  Why 
the  State  of  New  York  set  the  example,  and  made 
the  sacrifice  required  on  the  altar  of  the  country, 
for  the  common  good.  Let  me  exhibit  an  extract 
from  an  act  passed  by  New  York: 

"  Whereas  nothing  under  Divine  Providence  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  than  a  federal  alliance  on  such 
principles  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  its  respective  mem- 
bers;  ai'd  whereas  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual union  recommended  by  the  honorable  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  not  proved  accept- 
able to  all  the  States,  it  having  been  conceived  that  a  portion 
of  the  waste  and  uncultivated  territory  within  the  limils  or 
claims  of  certain  States,  ought  to  be  appropriated  as  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  bein^  on  nil  occasions  dUposed  to  manifest 
theivre^ard  for  their  sister  States,  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  general  interest  and  security,  and  more  especial!}' 
to  accelerate  the  federal  alliance,  by  removing,  as  far  as 
depends  upon  them,  the  beforcmentioncd  impediment  to  its 
litial  accomplishment:  Be  it  therefore  enacted." 

And  then  followed  a  resolution  of  the  old  Con- 
gress accepting  this  territorial  grant  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  inviting  the  other  States  to  do 
the  like.  Sir,  the  next  State  in  order  was  Vir- 
ginia. There  had  been  a  strong  remonstrance 
presented  by  Virginia  to  this  claim  of  New  York 
to  the  lands  which  she  considered  embraced  with- 
in her  territory  of  the  northwest,  the  whole  of 
which  was  forgotten  and  laid  aside;  and  that  great 
State,  in  the  year  1783,  gave  authority  to  her  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  convey  to  the  United 
States,  in  absolute  perpetuity,  a  territory  that  is 
covered  by  ten  parallels  of  latitude,  and  thirteen 
degrees  of  longitude,   out  of  which   have   been 


carved  five  of  the  States  which  are  now  in  the 
Union,  and  enjoying  its  protection.  And  she  did 
it,  for  what?  Why,  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  concil- 
iation the  concessions  of  other  States,  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  common  good,  and  to  accomplish 
which,  she  has  truly  given  up  her  birthright* 
Contrast  the  language  held  by  New  York  in  the 
act  of  1780,  with  the  language  held  by  her  Sen- 
ator on  this  floor  now.  Sir,  who  believes,  when 
it  required  a  spirit  of  such  mutual  forbearance  and 
concession — a  spirit  that  was  disposed  to  give  up 
everything  for  the  common  good — in  order  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  States  to  bind  themselves  in  articles 
of  confederation,  that  you  can  keep  tfrose  States 
under  any  federative  government  whatever,  when 
that  spirit  is  forgotten  and  disregarded  ?  Who  is 
there  on  this  floor  who  believes  that  Virginia,  the 
largest,  most  populous,  and  most  wealthy,  of  the 
southern  Slates,  ever  would  have  been  a  party  to 
the  Constitution,  if  there  had  been  a  provision  in- 
grafted in  it  forbidding  an  extension  of  any  part  of 
her  population  to  any  territory  that  might  hereaf- 
ter become  the  property  of  the  United  States?  No 
one.  And  if  she  would  not  then,  and  believes 
now,  that  such  extension  is  her  constitutional 
right,  who  believes  that  she,  or  any  of  her  south- 
ern sister  States,  can  remain  in  the  Confederacy, 
when  the  barriers  that  had  been  erected  for  their 
protection  have  been  ruthlessly  broken  down  and 
disregarded  ? 

Every  movement  that  is  made  affecting  the 
rights  and  power  of  the  southern  States  in  refer- 
ence to  this  population,  is  looked  upon  there  as  in 
derogation  of  their  exclusive  authority.  They  are 
sensitive  on  this  subject.  It  forms  a  part  of  their 
most  valuable  property.  It  is  a  great  element  of 
their  political  power,  and  its  proper  management 
is  essential  to  their  safety.  Yet  honorable  Sen- 
ators here,  as  I  understand  them,  looking  upon 
the  powers  of  this  Government  as  unlimited,  per- 
fectly without  control,  approach  this  -subject  as 
they  would  approach  an  ordinary  subject  of  legis- 
lation, and  assert  a  right  to  control  it,  whether 
with  or  without  the  assent  of  the  States  where 
alone  the  institution  is  found.  Is  not  all  power 
that  is  not  granted  to  the  General  Government  re- 
served to  the  States?  And  do  you  find  anything 
in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  General  Government 
with  the  domestic  institutions,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States?  Sir,  in  this 
connection  I  was  very  much  struck  with  one  view 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  attempted  to  show, 
and  I  think  successfully,  that  let  this  power  of 
legislation  over  the  Territories  be  derived  whence 
it  might,  it  was  a  trust,  to  be  adnninistered  by  this 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  by  whom 
the  trust  was  created.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  say  it  was  not  a  trust,  and  that 
it  was  not,  because  there  was  devolved  upon  Con- 
gress "  legislative  discretion." 

Mr.  PHELPS.  The  Senator  misapprehends 
me.  My  remark  was,  that  there  was  no  analogy 
to  be  drawn  between  a  legislative  trust  and  a  legal 
trust;  and  that  the  important  difference  between 
the  two  was,  the  ingredient  of  legislative  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  MASON.  A  trust  is  a  trust,  whether  it  be 
created  under  the  sanction  of  law,  or  result  from  a 
delegated  authority  to  legislate.  And  although  in 
its  latter  form  there  may  be  what  the  Senator  calls 
"legislative  discretion,"  yet  such  discretion  does 
not  extinguish  the  trust.  The  Senator  will  not 
contend  that  it  does;  ueither  will  a  legislative  dis- 
cretion enlarge  the  powers  of  the  trustee.  They 
remain  limite'd  by  the  object  of  the  trust,  though 
the  choice  of  means  to  execute  it  may  be  extended. 
Be  it  a  public  or  a  private  trust,  its  obligations  on 
the  trustee  are  the  same,  that  he  shall  not  transcend 
his  delegated  authority.  And  if  you  want  to  de- 
termine whether  the  trust  has  been  well  or  ill  per- 
formed, you  must  look  at  the  charter  creating  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  say  there  is  a  party, 
but  there  are  statesmen  in  this  country,  who  look 
upon  this  Government  as  a  property  to  be  enjoyed 
and  parcelled  out,  rather  than  as  a  trust  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  common  good;  and  here  is  one 
great  instance  in  which  the  principle  is  to  be 
affirmed  or  denied.  A  territory  is  common  prop- 
erly, the  property  of  all;  and  I  submit  to  any  Sen- 
ator'who  hears  me,  as  1  will  also  to  the  judgment 
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of  posterity,  whether  the  trust  is  properly  fulfilled 
when  you  exclude  from  auch  common  property  a 
large  portion  of  the  joint  owners.     The  Senator 
from  Vermont,  however,  has  said,  that  when  you 
forbid   slavery  within  territory   belonging  to  the 
United  States,  yoa  do  not  destroy  the  equality 
between  the  citizens  of  the  Slates,  because  all  citi- 
zens are  free  to  go  there.    Sir,  if  this  is  not  keeping 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to 
the  hope,  1  know  not  where  an  instance  may  be 
found.     What  would  you  have.'     Suppose  a  por- 
tion of  that  territory  be  valuable  to  the  South,  you 
extend  full  permission  to  the  planters  of  the  South 
to  go  there,  provided  they  will  abandon  the  only 
property  that  would  make  it  valuable  to  them  after 
they  get  there.     That  is  the  equality  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  mete  out  to  us.    No, 
sir.     1  insist  that  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred  as  recognizing  (.his  por- 
tion of  our  population,  and  assigning  its  stipulated 
representative  weight,  were  never  designed  to  ex- 
clude the  States  interested  from  participating  equally 
with  the  rest  in  all  future  acquisitions  of  territory. 
I  put  it  to  honorable  Senators  who  hear  me, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  South  if  this 
pretension  were  submitted  to.'    There   are   now 
three  millions  of  slaves,  I  presume,  in  the  southern 
States;  and  such  is  their  condition  of  ease  and 
comfort  and  abundance,  that  they  increase  faster 
than  the  white  population;  and  you   propose  to 
circumscribe  them,  and  to  declare  that  on  no  occa- 
sion shall  they  ever  be  extended  into  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.    What,  then,  will  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  South.'     With  their  lands  worn  out, 
and  walls  of  circumvallation  thrown  around  them, 
they  will   have  no  choice,  but  to  abandon   their 
property  and  their  homes.     And  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  says  this  is  all  right;  there  is  no  objec- 
tion   to    "penning   them    up;"  and   if  ever  tliey 
emerge  beyond  those  prescribed  limits,  they  must 
come  out  as  freemen.     I  ask  Senators,  where  are 
they  to  go.'     What  territory  is  there  within  the 
free  States  that  will  receive  a  class  of  free  blacks? 
JN^ot  one.     And  yet  the  honorable  Senator,  with  a 
calmness  that  becomes  a  philosopher,  or  a  gentle- 
man who  is  not  implicated  at  all  in  this  institution, 
tells  us  it  is  all  very  well;  there  is  no  objection  to 
"penning  them  up."    We  had  an  instance  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  long  ago,  of  the  fate  that  awaits  emanci- 
pated negroes  in   the  free  States.     A  gentleman, 
whose  sagacity  and  intellect  illustrated  and  adorned 
the  councils  of  his  country  while  he  lived,  and 
whose   memory  will    be  honored  and  venerated 
when  others  shall  be  forgotten,  manumitted  his 
slaves,  by  his  last  will,  to  the  number  of  some  five 
hundred,  and  made  ample  provision  for  their  loca- 
tion beyond  the  limits  of  the  slave  States.     His 
executor,  a  man  who  knew  what  a  trust  was,  went 
"^to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and,  by  invitation  there,  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  country  as  a  residence  for  the 
manumitted  slaves;  and  when  he  took  them  there, 
they  were  driven  off  by  force  by  the  people  of  the 
country  where  he  had  purchased.     Sir,  this  matter 
of  abolition  is  destitute  of  every  savor  of  humanity, 
if  the  slave  population  are  to  be  manumitted  under 
the  promise  of  a  refuge  in  the  free  States  of  the 
Union.     The  Senator  from  New  York  has  told  us 
very  truly,  that  the  black  population  in  a  state  of 
freedom  dwindles  and  diminishes,  and  would  soon 
become  extinct.   It  is  incident  to  their  race.   They 
do  not  multiply,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  on  our  con- 
tinent.   No,  sir;  contemplate  the  spectacle  we  have 
in  these  northern  States  now;   see   the   rivalry, 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  that  is  engendered  there  be- 
tween the  white  population  and  the  free  blacks; 
and  see  that  race,  the  subject  of  so  much  commis- 
er.  lion   here,  because  they  are  in  slavery,  dying 
and  rotting  in  nakedness  and  filth,  in  the  cellars 
lind  dens  of  your  northern  cities.     Sir,  there  was 
another   idea   thrown   out   by  the   Senator  from 
Vermont:  I  understood  him  to  assert  distinctly, 
and  thence  draw  an  important  legal  deduction,  that 
a  slave  was  not  property,  but  that  the  tenure  was — 
what.'    A  mere  "incident  to  a  domestic  relation." 
Well,  sir,  that  was  certainly  a  felicitous  turn  of 
expression.     But  the  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is 
utterly  void  of  meaning:  the  civilians  tell  us  that 
slavery  had  its  origin  in  the  rights  of  conquest; 
the  captor  had  the  right  to  put  his  prisoner  to 
death;  and  when  he  spared  his  life,  it  was  done 
on  the  implied  contract  that  the  captive  should 
become  his  bondsman. 


This  is  yet  the  law  of  the  savage  race  in  Africa; 
and  the  first  neguo  slave  that  was  landed  on  our 
shores,  brought  this  condition  with  him  from  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

Slavery,  then,  is  an  incident  to  a  hostile  rela- 
tion, which  is  the  very  opposite  to  a  domestic 
relation.  ^ 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  condition  of  slavery 
is  fixed  in  the  country  whence  the  subject  conies. 
It  required  no  .special  law  to  create  it  here,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  supposed  by  an  honorable 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Niles.]  The  first 
slaves  imported  into  Virginia  were  landed  from  a 
Dutch  ship,  in  1C20,  and  were  purchased  by  the 
planters.  The  common  law  was  then  the  law  of 
the  colony.  By  that  law,  their  condition  as  prop- 
erty was  recognized;  and  under  its  pervading  prin- 
ciple, that  the  issue  follows  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  {partus scquikirvenb-em,)  their  descendants, 
as  well  as  the  descendants  of  every  subsequent 
importation,  have  remained  in  bondage.  There 
never  was  a  statute  in  Virginia  creating  slavery, 
nor  was  there  any  need  of  one  to  establish  that 
institution.  The  only  statute  of  that  character 
was  one  passed  at  an  early  day,  forbidding:  the 
planters  from  making  slaves  of  the  Indian  children 
who  were  sent  in  as  hostage.^. 

Laws  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  regu- 
lating the  condition  of  slavery,  as  a  recognized 
condition  of  part  of  the  population,  but  for  no 
other  end.  And  by  the  policy  of  such  legislation, 
slaves  have  been  at  one  time  treated  as  real  estate, 
and  at  another  as  personal. 

The  condition  of  slavery,  then,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  service  of  the 
bondsman  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  to 
which  the  jx(,s  disponevili  is  attached,  as  to  any 
other  species  of  properly — the  same  right  which 
the  master  at  common  law  has  to  the  service  of 
the  servant,  or  the  master  to  the  apprentice;  the 
only  difference  being,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  prop- 
erty is  concerned,  that  the  one  is  temporary  and 
the  other  during  life.  Whence,  then,  does  the 
honorable  Seiiatorfrom  Vermont  derive  his  opinion 
that  a  slave  is  not  property.' 

But  the  deduction  drawn  by  that  honorable  Sen- 
ator is  equally  untenable.  Proceeding  upon  the 
assumption  (hat  slavery  is  a  mere  "incident  to  a 
domestic  relation,"  he  argues  that  it  can  exist  only 
where  such  "domestic  relation"  is  recognised  by 
law,  and  that,  in  consequence,  when  a  slave  is 
taken  to  a  State  where  there  is  no  such  relation,  he 
becomes  free. 

Sir,  I  th'ink  I  have_ established,  as  a  legal  propo- 
sition, the  very  opposite.  When  the  condition  of 
the  subject  is  that  of  bondage,  whether  it  be  tem- 
porary or  perpetual,  it  is  recognized  by  law,  and 
enforced  as  a  legal  right.  And  if  it  be  the  case  of 
a  slave,  such  slave  becomes  free  when  taken  to  a 
country  or  State,  only,  where  such  servitude  is 
forbidden  or  prohibited  by  express  local  law.  It 
follows,  then,  that  while  no  special  law  is  required 
to  create  this  species  of  bondage,  it  does  require 
positive  or  special  law  to  destroy  it;  and  such  laws 
have  been  passed  in  all  the  States  where  slavery 
has  been  prohibited. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question.' 
Mr.  MASON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
say  that  slavery  is  the  natural  condition  of  man, 
and  that  manumission  is  a  mere  step  in  the  prog- 
ress of  an  artificial  condition.' 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  unaware  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  draw  that  deduction  from  any 
thing  said  by  me. 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  deduction  may  not  be 
the  same  that  the  Senator  himself  would  draw.  I 
merely  ask  in  order  to  get  an  explanation  of  the 
honorable  Senator's  views. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  proposition  I  assert  is  this: 
that  the  African  population  brought  to  the  shores 
of  North  America  in  bondage,  and  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants as  bondsmen,  brought  slavery  as  their 
condition  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  law 
recognized  it  here.  That  is  all.  What  the  natural 
condition  of  these  people  in  Africa  may  have  been, 
the  Senator  may  determine  for  himself;  but  where 
the  condition  of  bondage  is  once  fixed,  that  condi- 
tion is  recognized  by  law,  unless  there  be  a  statute 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  said,  that  in  Africa  this  relic 
of  barbarism,   which   places  the   captive  at  the 


absolute  disposal  of  the  captor,  remains,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  slaves  sent  over  to  this  country 
before  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  were  those  lakeR 
in  battle  or  seized  by  the  strong  afm  of  power. 
The  proposition  I  assert  is,  that  let  their  condition 
result  from  what  it  might,  they  brought  it  with 
them  from  Africa.  It  was  given  to  them,  fixed 
upon  them  there;  and  all  that  was  done  in  this 
country  was  to  recognize  it.  There  never  was  a 
law  in  Virginia  creating  slavery;  and  I  doubt  if 
there  has  been  such  a  law  in  any  of  the  southern 
States.     There  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  law. 

Suffer  me  now,  sir,  to  sum  up  the  argument  I 
have  advanced.  This  institution,  existed  when  the 
Constitution  was  formed.  It  was  recognized,  it 
was  legislated  upon,  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
concession  on  one  side,  and  eq^ui  valent  on  the  other. 
There  v/as  assigned  to  it  a  representative  weight, 
as  an  element  of  political  power  in  the  soulherrt 
States.  It  was  guarantied  to  those  States  by  the 
Constitution,  and  it  can  never  be  tolerated  that  a 
power  in  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories 
— a  power  deduced  from  necessity  only,  and  tem- 
porary in  its  exercise^  (for  it  ceases  when  the  ter- 
ritory becomes  a  State) — should  be  wrested  front 
its  legitimate  ends,  and  made  to  unsettle  the  bal- 
ances of  the  Constitution  and  to  destroy  its  guar- 
antees. To  give  it  such  direction  would  be  ar» 
outrage  of  all  just  legal  construction,  and  of  every 
sense  of  political  right  in  the  States  interested. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  that  there 
is  a  line  of  'unbroken  precedents,  from  the  first 
enactments  for  territories  under  the  Constitutioni 
down  to  this  day,  establrshin^g  the  right  in  Con- 
gress, which  is  now  contended  for  by  him. 

Sir,  I  have  examined  v/itb  care  the  laws  which 
he  has  advanced  as  precedents,  and  1  utterly  deny 
that  they  touch  the  right  in  question,  save  in  the 
single  instance  of  the  act  of  1820,  for  the  admission 
into  the  Union  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  known  a» 
an  exception,  by  the  name  of  the  "Missouri  Com- 
promise." 

The  first  law  cited  by  the  Senator  as  a  precedent 
is  the  act  of  August  7,  1789,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river." 

This  act  does  nothing  more  than-  make  provis- 
ion for  adapting  the  obligations,  &c.,  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  "to  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  in  order  that  it  may  "continue  to^ 
have  full  effect."  It  was  necessary  to  do  this,  in 
order  to  continue  in  force  within  that  territory  the 
compact  contained  in  that  ordinance,  as  made  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  act  was  passed 
in  obedience  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitu*- 
tion,  which  is  in  these  words: 

"  All  debts  contractf  d  and  eri^aiemmits  vlUered  (iito  b'efofe- 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  Vidid  against  the 
United  Slates  unSer  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confed- 
eration." 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  one  of  these  "  en- 
gagements;" and  the  act  of  1789  did  nothing  more 
than  to  continue  it  in  force,  under  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  have  already  spoken  at  large  in  respect  to  this 
.ordinance  of  1787 — it  was  made  and  ordained  as  a 
law  governing  the  Northwest  Territory,  before  the 
present  Constitution  was  formed;  its  sanction  was 
derived  from  the  Congress  of  the  "  Confedera- 
tion," and  that  sanction  was  recognized  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  became 
a  mandate  to  the  new  Government.  When  Con- 
gress, then,  in  1789,  and  subsequently,  legislated 
for  the  government  of  the  territories,  or  any  of 
them,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  it  legis- 
lated in  subordination  to  the  ordinance  of  1787-, 
and  it  follows,  as  that  ordinance  prohibited  slavery, 
such  prohibition  was  paramount  to  the  authority 
of  Congress.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  were  carved  out  of  this 
Northwest  Territory,  and  no  precedent  of  consti- 
tutional power  affecting  the  question  of  slavery, 
can  be  drawn  from  any  £).ct  of  Congress  for  the 
organization  or  government  of  the  territories,  out 
of  which  either  of  these  States  was  formed. 

The  act  of  March,  1804,  erecting  the  Territorial 
Government  of  Louisiana  and  Orleans,  is  next 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  true, 
sir,  that  this  act  regulated  the  admission  of  slaves 
into  those  Territories,  but  it  expressly  authorized 
what  the  South  now  contends  for,  viz:  the  iiaport- 
ation  of  slaves  by  a  "  citizen  of  the  United  States 
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removing  into  said  territory  for  actual  settlement, 
and  being  at  tiie  time  of  such  removal  bona  fide 
owner  of  such  slaves."  The  prohibitions  were 
only  to  the  importation  of  slarves  from  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States:  in  other  words,  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  of  slaves 
which  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
since  the  1st  of  May,  1798.  The  cause  of  this  last 
restriction  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  but  I  have 
been  told,  that  it  was  referable  to  some  treaty  stip- 
ulations between  France  and  Spain,  from  which 
latter  the  province  had  been  derived. 

The  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
^Mississippi,  which  was  ceded^by  South  Carolina; 
of  Alabama,  which  was  ceded  in  part  by  South 
Carolina,  and  in  part  by  Georgia;  arid  of  Arkan- 
sas, which  was  part  of  Louisiana,  contain  no  pro- 
hibition against  citizens  of  any  of  the  States,  re- 
moving into  those  territories  for  settlement,  with 
their  slaves. 

In  the  instance  of  Iowa,  which  was  erected  into 
a  separate  Territory  by  act  of  June,  1838,  the  law 
sci-iipulously  refi-ained  from  this  prohibition  of 
slavery,  although  it  was  formed  of  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  of  thfe  Missouri  compromise 
act,  being  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  lyihg 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  By  the  act  of 
April  20,  J836,  establishing  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment for  Wisconsin,  (which  was  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  thus  subject  to  the  ordinance 
of  1787,)  the  inhabitants  were  declai-ed  "entitled 
'  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ad  vantages  granted 
«  and  secured  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  Subject 
'  to  all  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions 
'in  said  articles  imposed." 

Whereas,  by  the  act  for  the  government  of  Iowa, 
the  "  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted 
and  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin,"  are 
extended  to  the  people  of  lowa^  but  without  the 
*'  conditions,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions,"  of  the 
same  ordinance. 

Thus,  sir,  after  reviewing  all  the  acts  cited  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  and  to 
which  he  refers  as  "  a  current  of  authority  unin- 
terrupted and  almost  unopposed  through  more  than 
half  a  century,  down  to  the  present  day,"  we  find 
not  one  extending  the  prohibition  now  contended 
for,  save  that  for  the  admissioh  of  Missouri,  in 
1820,  and  which  stands  as  a  marked  exception. 

Sir,  I  will  not  go  over  the  history  of  this  act  of 
1820.  It  presents  the  only  instance  since  the 
foundation  of  this  Government  in  1788,  when,  by 
Jaw,  slaveSj  accompanied  by  their  owners,  were 
excluded  from  any  territory  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  although  it  was  passed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
of  1803,  by  which  the  Territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States — which  treaity  was  the  "  supreme 
law  of  the  land;"  and  further,  as  I  conceive,  in 
derogation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  southern  States,  yet,  as  it  was  agreed 
to  as  a  compromise  by  the  South  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  I  would  be  the  Fast  to  disturb  it. 

Power,  Mr.  President,  is  never  appeased  by 
concession;  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  concessions  then  made  by  the  South. 
.How  strikingly  is  illustrated,  by  this  renewed 
straggle,  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
letter  of  April,  1820,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
Missouri  question,  he  says: 

"The  cmiicitfence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  poTit- 
icai,  with  a  geographical  line  once  conceived,  I  feared  would 
never  more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind;  tliat  it  would  be 
recurring  on  every  occasion,  and  renewing  irritations,  until 
if  woirTd  kindle  such  mutual  and  mortal  hrtti'ed,  a^  to  rfiiider 
separation  preferable  to  eternal  di.-cord." 

Sir,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  There  is  a  party 
organized ,  or  in  course  of  organization  at  the  North , 
Iffting  itself  erect  oii  the  pending  canvass  for  the 
Presidency,  on  whose  banner  is  inscribed,  as  the 
sole  rallying  cry,  "Destruction  to  the  slave  power. " 
We  have  seen  the  preliminat'y  chart  of  that  party 
in  the  manifesto  of  its  convention  recently  held  at 
Utica,  in  New  York,  in  which  all  parties  are  invi- 
ted at  the  North,  to  abandon  all  subjects  of  former 
dissension,  and  to  unite  in  a  comnion  crusade  to 
break  down  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Sir,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  8tand.>5  the 

ftcponeiit  of  that  party  in   this  Senate-house a 

party  whose  mission  is,  to  divide  the  North  and 
South  on  this  question  of  the  so-called  "  slave 
power."    Already  we  have  had  three  remarkable 


documents  shadowing  forth  their  plan  of  carh- 
pai2:n. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Martin  Van  Buren, 
addressed  in  reply  to  the  "  delegates  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,"  to  the-  Utica  Convention, 
sketching  in  advance  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  party  in  embryo. 

Next  comes  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  following  step  by  step  the 
landmarks  there  laid  down,  and  denouncing  any 
extension  of  slavery  into  tei-ritories  where  it  is  not 
now  found,  as  of  •'  evil  tendency,  wrong  in  itself, 
and  repugnant  to  the  Huttianity  and  the  civilization 
of  the  age." 

And  last,  the  manifesto  of  the  Utica  Convention. 

1  trust,  sir,  that  Senators  on  all  sides  have  read 
this  paper  with  attention,  because  it  develops,  in 
cxtenso,  the  principles  and  purposes  of  this  new 
northern  party;  avows  its  objects  to  be,  to  get 
possession  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  political  weight  of 
"  the  slave  representation,"  and  assigns  their  ap- 
propriate duties  to  its  recognized  leaders.  And, 
more  than  all,  it  denounces  the  old  and  healthy 
issues  which  have  heretofore  divided  pat-ties,  as 
no  longer  worthy  of  consideration,  and  calls  upon 
former  friends  and  former  foes,  to  unite  alike  in  a 
great  concerted  effort  to  break 'down  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution. 

To  prove  this,  sir,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ma- 
king a  single  extract  from  the  document,  where  it 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Duty  of  the  free 
States,"  and  in  these  words: 

"  If,  from  these,  or  any  other  causes,  the  people  of  the 
free  States  have  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the  South,  or 
of  the  world,  the  time  has  now~come  when  they  owe  it  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  nation,  to  redeem  their  character 
from  this  reproach.  Botli  the  late  political  parties. have  the 
opportunity  to  do, and  they  are  called  upon  to  do  this;  they 
may  unite  in  the  effort  without  any  abandonment  of  their 
distinctive  pri;iciples.  The  old  issues,  which  for  the  fast 
twenty  year^  have  divided  them,  are  now  settled  or  set 
aside;  a  new  issue  has  been  presented,  in  vvliich  all  minor 
differences — and  in  which  differences  ihat,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  important — are  merged  and  swal- 
lowed up. 

"  It  is  important,  loo,  that  this  effort  should  now  he  made, 
and  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  made  to  succeed.  Resist 
the  beginning,  is  the  maxim  of  political,  not  less  than  moral 
science.  This  is  the  first  time,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  that  the  slave  power,  whilst  retaining  its  dis- 
tinct political  associations  with  the  two  great  national 
parties,  has  been  able  to  seize  and  to  sway  the  sceptres  of 
each.  If  the  people  of  the  free  States  understand  and  per- 
form their  duty,  sucH  an  exhibition  will  never  again  be 
witnessed." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  <vords  of  fearful  omen. 
We  are  already  aware  that  ten  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy halve,  through  their  legislative  assemblies, 
called  upon  their  representatives  iri  Congress  to 
rnaintain  this  interdict  against  the  extension  of 
southern  institutions  to  the  new  territories.  And 
here  we  have  a  proclamation  by  a  party.  Said  to 
be  of  formidable  numbers,  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  separating  themselves  from  all  former 
political  alliance,  arrayed  under  leaders  of  known 
distinction,  burying  all  former  topics  of  political 
dissension,  and  proclaii^ihg,  as  the  great  bond  of 
future  union, exterminating  war  to  "  slave  power.'' 
And  for  what  objects  is  a  party  to  be  thus  mar- 
shaled? For  the  public  weal,  the  common  good? 
Sir,  let  not  words  so  dear  to  Republicans  be  pro- 
faned by  such  unholy  perversion.  To  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  free  government?  No,  no! 
When  was  freedom  born  of  tyranny — whether  it 
be  the  tyra.nny  of  One  or  of  many? 

The  evil  day,  long  looked  for  and  dreaded  by 
the  sages  and  patriots  of  the  laind,  dawns  darkly 
throiigh  this  proclamation — when  a  line  shall  be 
drawn  between  the  North  and  South,  and  a  party 
resting  on  geographical  division  alone  shall  march 
up  to  it,  as  the  line  of  power.  This  is  the  party 
which  the  Utica  manifesto  Seeks  to  rally. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  the  States  of  New 
England.  Will  they  lend  themselves  to  minister 
to  the  lust  of  dominion,  vVhich  alone  actuates  this 
northern  schism?  To  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island .  To  Vermont,  which  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  New  York,  midst  the  throes  of 
the  Revolution,  as  the  fabled  goddess  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  fully  armed  for  the  combat. 

Sir,  if  the  appeal  be  vain,  and  the  conquest  be 
achieved  by  their  aid,  it  needs  no  Cassandra  gift 
to  foretell  what  their  dooin  shall  be  when  the  bat- 
tle is  fought  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
are  broken  down  and  destroyed.    They  will  shai'e 


the  fate  of  all  weaker  allies.  The  bonds  of  thfe 
Federal  Union  violently  disruptured,  what  shall 
keep  these  humbler  planet.s  in  the  independence  of 
appropriate  orbits?  Let  them  look  at  the  power, 
wealth,  and  position  of  their  self-proclaimed  leader, 
already  rejoicins:  in  the  proud  distinction  of  tho. 
"Empire  State,"  as  it  is  ostentatiously  portrayed 
at  Utica,  and  see  in  it  their  own  hopeless  and  de- 
served annihilation,  when  the  work  of  disunion  is 
achieved.  Yes,  sir.  New  York  will  then  stand 
amongst  them  as  the  "  chief,"  and  they  the  vassal 
republics.     I  quote  from  the  Utica  address: 

"New  York,  with  a  territory  possessing  boundless  advan- 
tages for  foreign  and  internal  trade  ;  with  a  temjierate  and 
healthful  sky,  and  with  extensive  districts  of  fertile  soils; 
vyith  abundant  supplies  of  salt  and  iron,  and  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  every  kiiul  of  manufacturing  industry;  with  a  popu- 
lation greater  now  than  that  of  England  at  tlie  era  of  Ameri- 
can colonization,  and  which  may  vvell  be  increased  within 
her  borders  to  four  limes  its  present  number;  with  several 
marls  of  internal  trade,  numbering  respectively  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  and,  towering  above  them  all, 
in  queenly  pride,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  hemi- 
.«phere  ;  with  a  foreign  commerce  that  brings  to  the  Federal 
Government  more  than  one-third  of  its  revenues  bv  imposts  ; 
with  these  resources,  in  possession  and  in  prospect,  what 
shall  hinder  lier,  if  the  nullifiers  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
abolitionists  of  freedom — the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind — 
shall,  by  accident  or  design,  drive  on  their  followers  to  the 
sin  and  folly  of  secession,  from  being  and  remainirig.  the 
chief  of  the  new  republics  into  which  ihe  American  Stales 
will  then  he  parcelled  out?" 

.  But,  g^ir,  I  pitrsue  this  ungrateful  theme  no  fur- 
ther. I  yet  confide  in  the  regenerative  spirit  of 
republican  virtue  ait  the  i^orth  to  consign  to  de- 
served obloquy  this  first  attempt  to  array  the  Re- 
publics of  the  Confederacy  against  each  other  in  a 
sheer  struggle  for  power. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Georgia,  it 
was 

Qrdcre'l,  That  the  further  con.sideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrOw. 

Friday  July  7,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (o  estal)- 
lish  the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Georgia,  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to 
be  omnipotent;  and  yet,  in  that  empire,  the  hum- 
blest subject  is  protected  in  the  absolute  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  private  property.  So  para- 
thoiint  js  this  principle  regarded,  (hat  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Government,  if  need  be,  is  exerted 
for  its  ma:intenance,  iri  behalf  of  the  meanest  sub- 
ject, in  the  most  distant  cdrner  of  the  world. 
How  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the  American 
Congress,  whose  powers  are  defined  and  limited 
by  a  written  Constitution,  we  are  gravely  debating, 
whether  fifteeii  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Confederacy  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  equal 
interests  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  common  property  of  all  I  Yet,  sir,  stripped 
of  all  that  is  calculated  to  cheat  and  deceive,  this 
is  the  naked  question  presented  in  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  upon  your  table.  That  section, 
among  other  provisions,  proposes  to  approve  arid 
coiitinue  in  force  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  which 
may  have  been  passed  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon.  Among  the  organic  laws  of  that 
Provisional  Government,  is  an  ordinance  which 
prohibits  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  within 
the  liriiits  of  said  Territory.  This  attempt  to  ratify 
and  confirm  such  an  act,  involves  the  assumption, 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  deny  to  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  the 
Union  the  privilege  of  removing  into  said  territory 
with  their  slaves,  and  enjoying  them  as  property. 
Where  is  the  authority  for  sudi  legislation  by  Con- 
gress ? 

This  Confederacy  consists  of  thirty  sovereign 
States:  fifteen  of  these  are  slaveholding;  the  other 
fifteen  are  called  free  States,  because  slavery  does 
not  exist  in  them.  The  proposition  in  this  bill  is, 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  fifteen  free  States,  the 
fifteen  slave  States  shall  be  prohibited  by  an  act  of 
Congress  from  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the 
property  which  they  hold  in  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon. Is  this  reasonable  and  just?  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition: that  if  Congress  have  the  right  to  prohibit, 
they  have  an  equal  right  to  establish,  slavery.  For 
the  very  moment  you  concede  jurisdiction  to  Con- 
o-ress  over  the  subject,  the  same  reason  obtains  in 
favor  of  the  right  to  establish,  that  exists  hi  favor 
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of  the  right  to'prohibit.  Suppose,  then,  the  fifteen 
slave  States  were  to  present  themselves  here  by 
their  representatives,  and  demand  that  Cong^ress 
should  establisli  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories 
belonging  to  the  United  States:  we  should  hear 
but  one  voice  from  the  North,  and  that  voice 
"would  be,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  it;  that 
it  is  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 
Aye,  sir,  more  than  this.  Suppose  these  fifteen 
slave  States  should  demand,  that  in  organizing  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Oregon,  a  provision 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  bill,  that  no  citizen 
shall  emigrate  to  and  settle  in  said  Territory  unless 
he  shall  carry  with  him  slave  property:  what  would 
be  the  response  of  the  free  States  to  such  a  propo- 
sition ?  They  would  reply,  that  the  Territory  is 
the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  procured 
by  common  treasure  and  common  blood,  and  that 
each  citizen  has  the  incontestalile  right  to  remove 
to  it,  and  carry  with  him,  or  leave  behind,  what 
property  soever  he  might  consider  most  compatible 
with  his  interest.  Now,  sir,  the  reverse  of  this 
state  of  things  is  true.  The  slave  States  are  asking 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  Congress;  but  the  free 
States  are  demanding  that  citizens  of  the  former 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  settle  upon  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  carry  or  leave  what  prop- 
erty soever  they  consider  most  consistent  with  their 
interest.  This  is  the  naked  question  which  is  now 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Its  very  state- 
ment exposes  its  absurdity  and  injustice.  1  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  northern  friends  the 
adoption  of  the  golden  rule,  to  do  as  they  would 
be  done  by.  If  they  would  consider  it  unconsti- 
tutional and  unjust  for  Congress,  at  the  instance  of 
the  southern  States,  to  exclude  them  from  territory 
because  they  would  be  unwilling  to  be  compelled 
to  carry  slaves  with  them,  they  certainly  should 
not  ask  that  we  be  shut  out,  because  we  desire  to 
carry  our  slaves  with  us. 

This  demand  of  our  northern  brethren,  how- 
ever, is  pressed  with  an  urgency  which  seems  to 
set  at  defiance  all  appeal  to  their  forbearance,  or 
magnanimity,  or  sense  of  justice.  Conscious  of 
their  numerical  strength  in  the  Federal  Council, 
they  march  forward  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose, 
far  less  characteristic  of  patriotism,  than  of  utter 
recklessness  to  consequences.  If  this  contest  of 
mere  numerical  strength  between  the  North  and 
South  shall  be  persisted  in,  irrespective  of  the  Con- 
stitution; if  the  slaveholding  States  are  to  be  trod- 
den under  foot,  treated  as  unequals  and  inferiors, 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  their  interest  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  it 
needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee  the  fate  of  this 
glorious  fabric  of  freedom,  reared  by  our  fathers, 
and  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  blood  of 
patriotism.  In  such  a  struggle,  our  only  hope  is 
in  the  Constitution.  We  appeal  to  its  guarantees. 
We  invite  a  fair  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  its  provis- 
ions. If  it  justify  the  proposed  action  of  Congress, 
_  we  rhust  submit  to  our  fate.  But  if  the  authority 
"  be  not  found  there,  we  ask  our  brethren  of  the 
free  States,  by  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  institu- 
tions, and  by.  all  that  is  hallowed  in  the  associ- 
ations connected  with  their  origin,  to  withhold 
their  hands,  and  relieve  the  country  from  an  agi- 
tation which  threatens  to  dissever  all  the  ties  of 
affiliation,  which  unite  the  two  great  sections  of  this 
Confederacy.  Let  us  come  to  that  sacred  instru- 
ment with  religious  reverence  and  patriotic  docility, 
resolved  to  surrender  all  preconceived  opinions, 
and  to  bow  to  its  teachings,  however  they  may 
come  in  conflict  with  certain  sentiments  of  a  mis- 
erable, morbid,  misguided  philanthropy. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
character  of  our  Government  and  the  rule  of  strict 
construction,  by  which  all  sound  Republicans  are 
guided  in  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument. 
This  Government  is  a  Confederated  Republic. 
The  States  composing  it  are  each  sovereign,  pos- 
sessing ali  the  powers  of  independent  govern- 
ments, except  so  far  as  they  have  voluntarily 
surrendered  a  portion  of  these  powers,  and  con- 
sented that  the  General  Government  shall  exer- 
cise them,  as  the  common  agent  of  all,  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  The  Constitution  is  but  the  written 
articles  of  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
Confederation,  specifying  the  powers  which  each 


State  has  surrendered,  and  the  extent  and  general 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  exerted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  each  of  the  States  were 
equals  before  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy — 
each  possessing  the  same  attributes  of  sovereignty 
and  independence — and  as  each  has  made  a  like 
surrender  of  powers  to  the  General  Government, 
they  are  still  equals.  This  is  as  self-evident  as  the 
axiom  in  mathematics,  "  that  if  equals  be  taken 
from  equals  the  remainders  are  equals."  Hence, 
each  State  ought  to  share  alike  the  burdens  and 
enjoy  alike  the  benefits  of  the  compact;  and  any 
discrimination  made  in  favor  of  one,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  others,  in  the  administration  of  its  powers 
by  the  General  Government,  is'  violative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  compact,  and  subversive  of  the  great 
ends  for  which  it  was  formed.  A  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  is  indispensable; 
it  is  the  only  rule,  by  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  be  restrained  within  the  limited  scope  of 
its  delegated  powers.  In  an  able  official  paper  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson thus  defines  the  true  rule  of  constitutional 
interpretation: 

"  I  consider  the  foundation  (jf  the  Constitution  as  laid  on 
this  ground,  that '  all  the  [lOwers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.'  To  take  a  single  step  beyond  the 
boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  the  powers  of"  Con- 
gress, is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  ef  power,  no 
longer  susceptible  of  any  definition." 

In  view,  then,  of  this  limited  fiduciary  character 
of  our  Government,  and  thi.-?  rule  of  strict  construc- 
tion laid  down  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  sound  Re- 
publicans from  that  day  to  the  present,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  authority  on  which  the  power  is  claimed, 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  restrict  slavery  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed 
under  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that — 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Let  us  analyze  this  provision.  It  is  obvious, 
from  its  phraseology,  that  the  great  object  which 
was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  grant  of 
power  was,  to  enable  Congress  to  "dispose  of" 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  all  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States  was  provided  for,  as  to  all  the 
purposes  of  Government,  by  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  To  "  disjwse  of"  it,  therefore,  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done;  and  to  that  ex- 
tent only,«loes  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
authorize  Congress  to  go.  To  enable  them  to  ex- 
ecute this  leading  object  of  the  trust,  they  are 
further  empowered  "  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations.''  That  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  is  apparent,  if  we  ob- 
serve further  the  import  of  the  term  "territory." 
It  is  related  to  the  words  "other  property"  by  the 
disjunctive  "or,"  showing  that  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  word  "property,"  and  was  intended  to 
designate  one  species  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  word  land.  I  am 
sustained  in  this  definition  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  vs.  Gratiot  e.l  al.,  in  14  Peters' 
Reports.  In  delivering  their  opinion  in  that  case, 
the  Court  said: 

"The  term  'territory,' as  here  used,  is  merely  descriptive 
of  one  kind  of  property,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
'lands.'  " 

Observe,  further,  in  whom  is  the  ownership  of 
"the  territory,"  or  "lands."  It  is  not  in  "the 
Congress,"  which  is  authorized  to  "dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting" it;  but  it  is  "territory,"  or  "lands," 
"  belonging  to  the  United  States."  It  is  the  common 
property  of  all  the  States.  They  hold  it  by  a 
"unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and  possession;" 
and  by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  they  have 
constituted  Congress  their  trustee,  to  "  dispose  of" 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  view,  then,  of  this  plain 
analysis  of  this  provision,  can  any  reasonable  mind 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution intended  to  confer  on  Congress  any  juris- 
diction whatever  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.'  There  certainly  is 
not  a  single  word  or  idea  contained  in  it,  which 
would,  even  in  the  most  remote  manner,  counte- 
nance such  an  interpretation. 


There  is  another  clause  of  the  Constitution  (ar- 
ticle 1,  section  8)  which  declares, that  Congress 
shall  have  power — 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Goverment 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof." 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  "  the  territory"  of  the  United 
States  is  "  necessary  and  proper,"  in  order  to  en- 
able Congress  to  execute  efficiently  the  trust  con- 
fided to  them.''  That  there  are  implied  powere 
"  necessary  and  proper"  to  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress in  "  disposing  of"  "  the  territory,"  is  very 
evident.  Congress  must  have  power  to  survey 
the  public  lands,  to  declare  by  law  the  mode  of 
that  survey,  the  dimension  of  the  sections,  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  sale.  Congress  must 
have  the  power — it  is  an  incumbent  duty — to  pro- 
tect the  territory  from  invasion,  and  frbm  trespass, 
such  as  cutting  its  timbers  and  robbing  its  tnines. 
For  the  efficient  exercise  of  this  power,  it  would  be 
"  necessary  and  proper"  to  pass  laws  defining 
ofl!ence,s  against  the  public  lands,  a)id  the  extent  of 
punishment,  and  to  organize  tribunals  within  the 
limits  of  "  the  territory"  to  try  offenders  and  ad- 
minister those  laws.  These,  and  such  other  pow- 
ers only,  as  are  "  necessary  and  proper"  to  enable 
Congress  to  administer  the  public  lands  according 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  trust  confided,  are 
all  that  it  is  authorized;  either  by  express  grant  or 
implication,  to  exercise.  Is  the  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  to  be  found  among  them  .' 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  an  emergency  in  which 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  "  necessary  and 
proper"  to  the  performance  of  the  trust.' 

If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended 
to  confer  larger  powers-^the  power's  of  exclusive 
legislation  over  the  Territories — they  would  have 
employed  language  adequate  for  that  pu<rpose,  as 
they  did  in  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  "  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
'  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall 
'  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
'  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings."  In 
relation  to  these,  the  Constitution^clothes  Congress 
with  the  right  of  ''exclusive  legislation;"  and 
therefore  the  absence  of  such  a  grant,  in  reference 
to  "the  territory"  of  the  United  States,  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  intend  to  confer  it.  The  question,  then, 
recurs  with  redoubled  force,  if  such  be  the  limited 
power  of  "  the  Congress"  over  ths  territory,  where 
is  to  be  found  the  authority  for  prohibiting  slavery 
therein.'  It  does  not  exist.  The  attempt  to  exer- 
cise it  is  wanton  usurpation,  oppressive  to  the 
slave  States,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  fatal  to 
the  Confederacy. 

When  driven  from  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  I  have  been  considering,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  restriction  of  slavery  take  refuge  under 
the  power  to  establish  temporary  governments  in 
the  Territories.  Whatever  may  be  the  source  of 
this  power,  whether  it  is  incident  to  the  acquisition 
of  territory  under  the  treaty-making  power,  or 
whether  it  is  implied  from  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  Congress  "to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations"  respecting  the  Ter- 
ritories, it  is  conceded  by  the  ablest  expounders  of 
the  Constitution  that  it  exists.  Congress  has  ex- 
ercised this  power  from  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  the  present  time,  without  the  right 
to  do  so  having  ever  been  seriously  questioned. 
In  the  case  of  McCtUloch  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  4th  Wheaton's  Reports,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said: 

"  All  admit  the  constitutionality  of  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment." 

In  the  case,  also,  of  the  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany ys.  Canter,  in  1st  Peters'  Reports,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  said: 

"  Whichever  may  he  the  source  whence  the  power  is 
derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

Though  doubts  have  been  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed, whether  the  right  to  establish  Territorial 
Governments  necessarily  included  the  right  to 
legislate  for  the  Territory,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  expounders 
of  the  Constitution  seem  to  be  harmonious  and 
conclusive  in  favor  of  its  existence.  The  minor 
is  included  in  the  major  proposition.  If  Con- 
gress can  exercise  the  higher  poweur  of  framing  an 
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organic  law,  it  may  certainly  exercise  the  inferior 
power  of  legislating;  for  the  Territory.  1  need  not 
refer  to  the  authorities  by  which  this  position  is 
sustained;  because,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  that  in  virtue  of  the  right  to  acquire  by 
treaty.  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  govern 
and  legislate  for  territory  so  acquired.  But  does 
it  therefore  follow,  that  they  have  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  such  territd'ry?  By  no  means. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  must  be  controlled  by 
obvious  limitations. 

It  must  look,  in  its  action,  to  its  fiduciary  char- 
acter as  a  common  trustee  of  the  States,  and,  like 
all  other  trustees,  must  not  go  beyond  the  scope 
and  intention  of  the  trust.  The  title  to  the  terri- 
tory, as  I  have  before  shown,  is  not  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is 
acquired  by  theGovernment  in  behalf  of  the  Stales, 
and  is  paid  for  by  the  common  treasure  and  com- 
mon blood.  As,  therefore,  it  is  the  property  of 
the  States  as  joint  tenants,  and  as  the  right  to  free 
and  unlimited  enjoyment  is  the  very  essence  of 
property,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  Congress,  as 
the  trustee  of  the  States,  cannot  pass  any  law  w  hich 
will  exclude  any  of  the  States  or  its  citizens  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  interest  in  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  A  very  simple 
illustration  cannot  fail  to  enforce  the  correctness  of 
this  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  portion  of 
this  Senate  who  hold  that  Congress  has  the  cons'ti- 
tutional  right  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  Let  it  be 
admitted.  It  follows  then,  as  a  necessary  inference, 
that  we  have  the  right  to  distribute  the  territory 
itself.  Suppose  this  operation  performed  by  this 
Government:  that  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  all  the  States,  had  assigned  to 
them  respectively  their  proportionate  shares  of  the 
public  domain,  would  it  be  competent  for  Congress 
to  prescribe  to  each  State  what  species  of  property 
she  might  carry  upon  her  own  territory.'  Could 
they  say  to  Virginia,  or  Georgia,  that  her  citizens 
removing  upon  her  own  territory,  should  not  take 
their  slaves  with  them?  Such  a  proposition  would 
be  scouted  from  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  utterly 
absurd.  But  would  sucha  distribution  by  Con- 
gress confer  upon  the  several  States  any  higher 
title  to  the  public  lands  than  they  now  possess? 
No,  sir;  the  title  of  each  State  is  as  perfect  and 
complete,  as  if  such  distribution  had  really  taken 
place.  Each  State  has  an  undivided  property  in 
the  whole.  The  States  hold  the  territory  per  my 
et  per  lout;  and  each  has  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
whole.  It  is  as  absolutely  absurd  for  Congress  to 
undertake  to  prescribe  to  the  citizens  of  the  States 
what  species  of  property  they  shall  carry  with 
them  into  the  territory,  as  if  such  a  distribution 
had  taken  place. 

Again:  Suppose  A,  being  about  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  foreign  climes,  constitutes  B  his 
agent  to  attend  to  his  business  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence.  Divers  persons  are  indebted  to  A, 
and  among  other  duties,  B  is  charged  with  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  his  debts  and  contracts. 
He  proceeds  to  the  performance  of  his  agency,  and 
finding  C  unable  to  pay  his  liability  to  A,  in  money, 
agrees  to  receive  in  satisfaction  a  tract  of  land. 
Upon  his  return  home,  A  calls  upon  B,  his  agent, 
for  an  account  of  his  transactions.  The  agent  in- 
forms him  what  he  has  done,  and  among  other 
things,  that  he  has  received  a  tract  of  land  from  C, 
in  payment  of  his  indebtedness,  he  being  unable 
to  meet  it  with  money.  The  principal.  A,  ex- 
presses himself  satisfied  witH  the  arrangement, 
and  he  intimates  an  intention  to  commence  the 
busiriess  of  sheep-growing  upon  the  land  thus 
acquired.  Here  B  interposes  an  objection,  and 
threatens  absolute  prohibition.  In  astonishment, 
A  demands  his  reason  for  such  conduct?  Is  there 
any  such  arrangement  in  the  deed  of  transfer? 
No.  Is  there  any  such  authority  in  thepower  of  at- 
torney? Nq.  Is  notthetitleto  theland  in  me?  Yes. 
Was  not  the  consideration  paid  out  of  my  funds? 
Yes.  Why,  then,  this  effort  to  restrict  me  in  the 
unqualified  enjoyment  of  what  is  my  own  ?  B 
very  coolly  replies,  because  it  is  not  your  interest 
to  engage  in  that  business.  Would  such  dictation 
by  an  agent  to  his  principal  be  tolerated  in  any 
court  of  justice  in  Christendom?  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  sought  by  this  bill.  The  territory 
is  the  property  of  the  States  as  joint  tenants — each 


havina  an  undivided  interest  in  the  whole — ac- 
quired by  their  common  and  joint  fund;  the  Con- 
gress is  the  trustee  to  whom  the  administration  of 
these  lands  is  confided,  and  now  it  is  sought  to 
prohibit  each  State  from  carrying  whatsoever  kind 
of  property  its  citizens  may'desire  into  said  lands. 
The  agent  sets  himself  up  above  his  principal — 
the  servant  dictates  to  his  master. 

The  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
of  legislation,  should  also  look  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject for  which  it  acquires  and  holds  the  territory; 
and  as  its  power  of  legislation  is  implied,  it  should 
the  more  rigidly  confine  its  exercise  \^  such  action 
only  as  is  "  necessary  and  proper"  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  object.  For  what  object,  then, 
is  territory  acquired  and  held?  Evidently  with 
the  view  of  forming  out  of  it  new  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  What  is  the  only  consti- 
tutional condition  precedent  to  their  admissino? 
Simply  that  they  should  have  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  presumption  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  territory  are  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government;  and  whilst  in  a  Ter- 
ritorial State,  they  occupy  a  dependent  relation — 
a  relation  of  pupilage,  preparatory  to  their  being 
received  into  our  great  republican  family  of  States. 
Now,  if  the  institution  of  slavery  were  incom- 
patible with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
then  Congress  might  forbid  its  existence  in  ter- 
ritory thus  under  its  guardianship  and  instruc- 
tion. But  no  such  incompatibility  exists,  because 
slavery  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
new  States,  since  its  adoption,  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  slavery.  Hence  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  is  not  "  necessary  and  proper,"  in 
order  to  enable  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  functions,  to  prepare  the  Territory  for 
its  ultimate  destination,  and  consequently  thepower 
to  impose  such  prohibition  does  not  exist. 

In  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  showed  that  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy  are  politically  coequals; 
and  therefore  must  share  alike  the  burdens  and 
blessings  of  the  Government.  There  are  several 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  based  upon  this 
equality.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  two  Senators 
in  this  Chambei*.  "No  preference  shall  be  given 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another. "  When 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  fails 
before  the  people  and  devolves  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  each  State  is  entitled  to  but 
one  vote.  "Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial' 
proceedingsof  every  other  State.''  "The  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.''  All 
these  constitutional  provisions,  I  say,  look  to  the 
absolute  political  equality  of  all  the  States,  and 
show  that  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
are  as  solemnly  bound  to  treat  them  as  equals,  as 
if  the  injunction  in  so  many  words  were  contained 
in  the  instrument.  It  is  an  obligation  growing  out 
of  the  spirit  of  the  compact;  that  spirit  which  gave 
birth  to  all  its  magnanimous  compromises  and 
equitable  guarantees,  and  without  which  it  never 
would  have  been  formed.  It  is  true  that  none  of 
these  provisions  apply  in  terms  to  the  territories; 
but  they  point  out  the  path  of  justice  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken.  If  the  States  be  political  coequals — 
so  regarded  by  the  Constitution — and  hold  joint 
property,  purchased  by  a  common  fund,  then  they 
are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  equals  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  joint  property.  Any  discrimination 
made  by  Congress,  as  their  common  trustee,  is  at 
war  with  this  great  fundamental  principle  of  equal- 
ity, on  which  the  fabric  of  the  Confederation  rests. 
Is  not  the  prohibition  of  slavery  proposed  by  this 
bill  such  a  discrimination?  Is  it  not  saying  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  that  they  have  among  them 
an  institution  of  property  unworthy  of  transplant- 
ation into  new  territory ;  and  that  the  citizens 
of  these  States  removing  there,  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  property,  are  unworthy  to  be  the  neigh- 
bors and  fellow-citizens  of  the  New  England 
emigrant?  Aye,  is  it  not  tantamount  to  confer- 
ring upon  the  free  States  the  entire  monopoly  of 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  common  treasury 
and  common  arms  of  all?  If  this  be  the  equality 
of  the  Constitution,  our  patriotic  forefathers  la- 
bored in  vain. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  refer  to  the 


past  legislation  of  Congress,  in  order  to  show  by 
precedent,  that  the  power  exists.  For  this  jjur- 
pose,  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  is  relied  on. 
A  succinct  glance  at  the  history  of  that  transaction 
will  show  how  unavailing  must  be  the  effort,  to  sus- 
tain their  cause  by  resting  it  upon  such  afoiuidation. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  a!  committee,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  CTiase  of 
Maryland,  and  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  reported 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  Western  Territory,  which  contained  a  pro- 
vision "  that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian 
era,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  any  of  the  States"  formed  out  of 
said  territory.  This  report  was  recommitted  to 
the  same  committee  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  22d  of 
March,  they  submitted  a  new  plan,  substantially 
the  same  in  its  provisions  as  the  first.  On  the  19(h 
of  April,  it  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
clause  containing  the  slavery  restriction  was  strick- 
en out;  and  after  some  unimportant  amendments,  it 
was  agreed  to. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  King  submitted 
again  to  Congress  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery, 
but  omitting  the  words  "  afUr  the  year  1800  of  the 
Christian  era."  The  motion  was  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  but  it  was  not 
again  called  up,  nor  referred  to  by  any  of  the  com- 
mittees who  subsequenly  reported  plans  for  the 
government  of  the  Western  Territory.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  kept  before  Congress,  and  from 
time  to  time  taken  up.  But  no  definite  action  was 
had  until  the  2fith  of  April,  1787.  On  that  dny  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Pinck- 
ney.  Smith,  Dane,  and  Henry,  reported  "an  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  Westerii  Terri- 
tory," but  it  did  not  contain  the  clause  restricting 
slavery,  which  Mr.  King  had  previously  moved. 
It  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  but  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1787,  it  was  again  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Carrinjjton  of  Virginia, 
Dane  of  Massachusetts,  R.  H.  Lee  of  Virginia, 
Kean  of  South  Carolina,  and  Smith  of  New  York. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  that  committee  reported  a 
plan,  still  without  any  clause  restricting  slavery. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  Mr.  Dane  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  which  was  adopted  as  the  sixth 
article  of  the  compact: 

"  .Article  the  sixth.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted:  Provided,  always,  That  any  person  escaping 
into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  ocservict' is  lawfully  claim- 
ed in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his 
or  her  labor,  as  aforesaid." 

This  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  celebrated 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
eight  States  then  present. 

From  this  succinct  history  of  the  sixth  article  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  following  observations 
are  apparent: 

1.  That  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  and  not 
Mr.  Jefferson,  was  its  author.  He"  was  not  in 
Congress  at  that  date.  Those,  therefore,  who 
claim  the  authorship  for  him,  not  only  do  him  in- 
justice, but  appropriate  to  their  cau.se  the  weight 
of  a  name  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

2.  That  the  naked  proposition  to  prohibit  sla- 
very, without  the  proviso  for  the  reclamation  of 
fugitives,  never  received  any  countenance  or  favor 
from  Congress.  It  was  alvt'ays  rejected  when 
submitted;  and  most  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
southern  States. 

3.  That  this  provfso  for  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tives was  the  test  question,  without  which  the  sixth 
article  of  the  ordinance  never  could  have  passed, 
or  received  the  support  of  the  South;  and  that 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  finally  adopted  as  a 
compromise  between  conflicting  and  otherwise 
irreconcilable  opinions. 

We  have  no  sketch  of  the  debates  in  Congress 
at  that  day;  but  these  inferences  are  as  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  Journal  as  if  we  had  access  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  discussion.  If,  then,  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
it  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  it.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  compro- 
mise, that  the  parties  to  it  still  stand  upon  their  legal 
rights.  Not  being  able  to  agree  upon  principle, 
they  consent  to  meet  on  middle  ground,  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  How,  then,  can  this  ordinance  be 
plead  as  a  legislative  precedent? 
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But  the  ordinance  was  void,  and  carries  upon  its 
-  face  the  evidence  of  its  nullity.     On«  of  its  provis- 
ions is — 

"  That  t)ie  articles  shall  be  considerpd  as  articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  oripinaJ  States  and  the  people  and  States 
j;i  the  said  Territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless 
b'y  common  consent.'? 

Now,  contrast  this  with  {he  coriditioh  iipdnwhich 
"t^irgifiia,  in  1784,  ceded  the  territory-  riorthwest  of 
the  Ohio,  to  which  the  ordinance  appUed.  That 
condition  was — 

"  That  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed 
into  States,  containirtg  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  or  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit;  and 
that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republican  States, 
and  admitted  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  having  the 
same  rigtits  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence  as 
the  other  States." 

I  af5k,  sir,  whether  the  provision  of  the  ordinance 
declaring  that  the  articles  of  com  pact  "shall  remain 
forever  unalterable,"  is  not  in  violation  of  that  part 
of  the  condition  of  cession  which  declares  "  that 
'  States  so  formed,  &c.,  shall  be  admitted  members 
'  of  the  Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
'freedom,  and  independence  as  the  other  States?" 
The  other  States  of  the  Union  have  the  right  to 
adopt  or  abolish  slavery,  at  their  pleasure.  But, 
if  this  ordinance  be  valid,  then  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  the  other  States  formed  from  the 
Western  Territory  have  not  this  right;  they  are 
forever  prohibited  by  these  unalterable  "  articles 
of  compact."  Virginia  was  a  slaveholding  State 
at  the  time  of  the  cession,  and  of  course  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that 
^he  would  have  made  so  extensive  a  grant  of  ter- 
ritory if  she  had  known  at  the  time  that  the  whole 
of  it  would,  by  ordinance  of  Congress,  have  been 
monopolized  by  the  free  States?  Such  an  idea  is 
absurd.  In  view,  then,  of  the  absence  of  anyg:rant 
of  power  to  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, to  pass  the  ordinance,  and  in  view  of 
the  express  condition  of  the  cession  by  Virginia, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Madison  declared  it  to  be 
"  loithout  the  color  of  constitutional  authority."  If 
void,  then  how  unfair  to  plead  it  as  a  legislative 
precedent! 

Moreover,  the  ordinance  Was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
with  a«y  plausibility,  be  relied  on  as  a  precedent 
to  throw  light  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  under 
the  present  Constitution. 

But  there  are  several  acts,  of  Congress  passed 
since  the  a^loption  of  the  present  Constitution, 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  legisiatrve  prece- 
dents. The  first  is  the  act  of  1789,  "  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  Territory  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio;"  and  it  appears  from  its  preamble, 
that  it  was  specially  designed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  Strong  reliance  is  placed  in 
this  act,  because  the  Congress  of  1789  was  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  the  members  who  adopted  the 
Constitution,  and  who  were  familiar  \V'ith  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance; and  it  is  asked  with  plausibility,  whether 
these  men,  thus  fresh  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Convention,  and  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  ordinance,  would,  within  less  than  two  years, 
have  passed  an  act  of  Congress  to  carry  into 
effect  this  very  ordinance,  if  they  did  not  believe  it 
constitutional?  Is  it  not  evidence  of  contempo- 
raneous construction  ?  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
this,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  the  result  of  compromise;  that  it  was  re^-arded 
as  a  compact  entered  into  "between  the  original 
States  and  the  people  and  States  of  the  said  Terri- 
tory," which,  under  the  6th  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  declared  to  be  as  "  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
Confederation."  The  act  of  1789,  therefore,  can- 
not be  considered  as  the  exercise  of  an  original 
power  of  legislation.  It  is  the  execution,  in  good 
faith,  of  a  compact  formed  under  the  articles  of 
Confederation.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to 
the  several  acts  of  Congress  organizing  temporary 
governments  in  the  Territories  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  In  all  these 
Territories  the  ordinance  of  1787  prohibiting  slav- 
ery was  applied.  But  Congress  did  not  thereby 
assert  or  claim  any  right,  by  virtue  of  our  present 
Constitution,  to  exercise  original  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  of  slavery.  These  are  the 
States  which  have  beea  formed  out  of  the  Weistern 


Territory,  for  which  the  ordinance  of  1787  express- 
ly provided.  So  far,  therefore,  from  these  acts 
constituting  legislative  precedents,  they  are  but 
evidences  of  the  fidelity  of  the  South,  in  carrying 
out  every  engagement  into  which  she  has  entered. 

The  next  class  of  acts  relied  on,  as  legislative 
precedents,  are  those  in  reference  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  act  of  1794  was  designed 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  any  part 
of  the  Uriited  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  coun- 
try; and  the  act  of  1800,  in  addition  thereto.  Only 
further  defines  the  penalty  for  such  exportation. 
No  candid  man  will  contend  that  these  were  de- 
signed to  strike  at  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States.  They  were  purely 
commercial  in  their  character,  and  referable  to  that 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  on  Con- 
gress the  po^^'er  to  "regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations." 

The  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  clear  implication  at  least,  authorizes 
Congress  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  after  the  year  1808.  It  is  in  the 
following  words: 

'•'The  migration  Or  importa(^n  of  stich  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prnhihitedby  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  im()osed  on  each 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  importation  of  slaves,  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
was  extensively  carried  on  by  nearly  all  the  States: 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  its  continuance  was  thus  guarantied  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  was  not  until  near  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  that  we  find  any  legislation 
on  the  subject.  In  1807,  Congress  passed  a  law  "  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
from  and  after  the  ist  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight. "  In  the  year  1818,  Con- 
gress passed  an  additional  act,  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  armed  vessels  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  United  States,  and  to  seize  vessels 
unlawfully  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  1820,  an  act 
was  passed  to  continue  in  force  "iAn  act  to  protect 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  punish  the 
crime  of  piracy,"  and  also  to  make  further  pro- 
visions for  punishing  the  crime  of  piracy.  The 
fourth  section  of  this  act  declares  the  seizing  a 
negro  or  mulatto  rrot  held  to  service,  with  the  in- 
tent to  make  them  siaves,  to  be  piracy.  In  1828 
and  1830,  respectively,  laws  were  passed  appropri- 
ating money  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  act  of  1804  divided  Louisiana  into  two  Territo- 
ries, and  declared  those  of  1794  and  1803,  concern- 
ing the  slave  trade,  to  whitih  I  have  referred,  to  be 
of  force  therein.  In  1822,  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Florida  wasorganized,  and  the  acts  of  179'4, 
1800, 1807,  1818,  and  1819,  in  relation  to  the  slave 
trade,  are  declared  to  be  of  force  in  said  Territory. 
These,  I  repeat,  are  all  commercial  regulations, 
and  dependent  upon  the  constitutional  provision 
vesting  Congress  with  the  power  to  make  such 
regulations.  They  are  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  a  traffic  which  all  parties  in  this  Union,  and  in- 
deed the  civilized  world,  regard  as  immoral  and  at 
war  with  the  benign  spirit  of  the  age.  None  of 
them  look  to  the  prohibition  of  the  extension  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  therefore,  they  fail 
to  aid  those  who  rely  upon  them,  as  legislative 
precedents  j  to  justify  the  action  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses. 

The  8tct  of  1820,  which  prescribed  the  terms,  on 
which  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  the  resolutions,  by  which  Texas  was 
annexed,  have  also  been  quoted  as  instances  in 
which  Congress  exercised  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  of  slavery.  These  fixed  the  par- 
allel of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude  as  the  northern  limit  of  slavery.  It 
is  true,  that  upon  the  face  of  these  enactments,  it 
does  appear,  that  Congress  did  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  prohibited  its  existence 
within  certain  limits.  Unexplained,  they  might 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  legislative  precedents 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  now  claimed.  But 
who  does  not  know,  that  both  of  these  were  com- 
promises? Being  compromises,  they  cannot  justly 
be  considered  as  favoring  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  now  claimed.  So  far.from  this,,  they 
prove  that  such  coasWaetion  was  not  yielded  by 


the  South,  nor  peremptorily  insisted  on  by  the 
North.  But,  being  unable  to  agree  upon  the  rights 
both  parties  consented  to  stand  on  middle  ground, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  a  single  act  of  Congress,  which  can  be  relied 
on,  as  a  legislative  precedent,  to  justify  the  exer- 
cise of  power  now  proposed. 

Time  would  fail  me,  to  review  critically  the  judi- 
cial decisions  which  have  been  quoted  to  sustain 
the  proposition,  th#t  Congress  has  the  right  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.  I  have  exam- 
ined those  decisions  carefully,  and  have  arrived 
at  precisely  the  same  conclusions  which  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Berrien]  so  lucidly  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  content  myself  by  simply  stating  these 
conclusions  as  I  pass  along. 

The  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  4th  Wheaton's  Reports,  decides  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  national  bank.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court;  and  in  delivering  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  justices  Said,  incidentally,  that  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  now  under  consideration 
did  apply  to  territorial  governments,  and  that  all 
admit  their  constitutionality. 

The  question  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Indiahi 
vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  5th  Peters'  Reports, 
was,  whether  those  Indians  were  a  foreign  nation, 
in  the  sense  to  entitle  them  to  be  heard  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Gratiot  vs.  the  Unittd  States,  in  14 
Peters'  Reports,  it  was  simply  decided,  that  under 
the  words  "  to  dispose  of,"  the  President  had  the 
right  to  lease  the  public  lands. 

The  case  of  the  Jlmerican  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter,  in  1  Peters'  Reports,  decided  the  va- 
lidity of  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida.  It  also  decided  the  right  of 
Congress  to  erect  territorial  governments. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  prohibit  stavei-y  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  grant  of  such  power  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  incompatible  with 
its  fiduciary  character  and  the  scope  and  intention 
of  its  trust.  It  is  violative  of  the  right  of  property 
which  each  State  has  in  the  whole  territory.  It  is 
subversive  of  the  political  equality  and  dignity  of 
the  States.  It  is  not  sanctioned  by  a;ny  legislative 
precedents  or  judicial  decisions. 

Sir,  if  I  understand  the  position  of  the  political 
party  with  which  I  act,  this  is  the  doctrine  which 
they  proclaim  :  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  subject  of  slavery  either  in  the 
States  or  the  Territories.  My  colleague,  [Mr. 
BfiRRiEN,]  in  his  remarks  the  other  day,  referred 
to  the  seventh  resolution  adopted  by  the  late  Bal- 
timore Convention;  and  giving,  what  seemed  to  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  construction  to  that  resolu- 
tion, he  made  a  strong  appeal'to  the  Democratic 
portion  of  the  Senate,  to  stand  by  the  public  dec- 
la:i^ations  of  their  party.  Sir,  I  accord  with  him 
in  that  interpretation,  and  cheerfully  unite  wifh 
him  in  that  appeal.  If  that  resolution  means  any- 
thing, it  is,  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States  ai»e  thoroughly  and  publicly  committed  to 
the  doctrine  of  noh-interference  by  Congress  with 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  form  or  for  any  pur- 
pose. Let  us  examine  its  phraseology.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"7.  Resohxd,  That  Congress  has  lio  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  several  States,  and  that  such  Slates  are  the 
sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertaining  to  their 
own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution;  tliat  ail 
efTorts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incip- 
ient steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  alarming  consequences;  and  that  all 
such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  (he 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  per- 
manency of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions." 

What  language  can  be  stronger  or  broader?  It 
denounces  "  all  efforts  by  the  abolitionists  or 
others,"  (meaning,  of  course,  Wilmot  proviso 
men,)  "  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
quesH-ons  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in 
.relation  thereto."  I  refer  to  this  resolution  to 
refresh  the  recollection,  if  such  be  necessary,  of 
Senators  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  ap- 
peal to  them  to  stand  by  the  doctrine  which  it 
promulgates.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Convention;  and  there  are  four 
Senators  on  this  ffoor  who  were  members  of  that 
body,  and  whose-votes  either  way  may  decide  thp 
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fate  of  the  section  of  this  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  allude  to  the  two  Senators  from  Indiana, 
[Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Hannegan,]  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Ne\v  York,  [Mr.  Dickinson,]  and 
one  of  the  Senators  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Hamlin.] 
They  all  voted  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.   Not  with  that  construction. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hamlin,]  says,  not  with  the  construction 
■which  I  place  upon  it.  They  did,  to  all  legal  and 
moral  intents  and  purposes;  and  I  will  prove  it.  I 
■will  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  to 
show  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  One  of  the  delegates  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forman]  offered  two  resolutions, 
one  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"  ^nd  he  it  further  resolved,  That  this  Convention  repu- 
diate tlie  VVilmot  proviso." 

He  was  requested  by  gentleman  on  all  hands  to 
•withdraw  the  resolutions.  He  did  so,  with  the 
distinct  announcement  to  the  Convention,  that  un- 
less the  platform  resolutions  should  go  far  enough 
to  effect  the  desired  object,  he  would  again  offer  his 
resolution.  He  did  not  present  it  again;  and  there- 
fore the  inference  is  clear,  that  he  at  least,  as  one 
southern  delegate,  construed  the  seventh  platform 
resolution  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  non-inter- 
ference; or,  in  other  wordsj  to  repudiate  the  Wilmot 
proviso. 

Subsequently,  a  delegate  from  Alabama,  [Mr. 
Yanct,]  as  one  of  the  minority  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  resolutions  for  the  Convention, 
submitted  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with 
the  rights  of  property  ol  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Conft  deration,  be  it  in  the  Slates  or  in  the  Territories,  by 
any  other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true  re- 
piibhcan  doctrine,  recognized  by  tliis  Convention." 

I  make  no  comments  upon  the  merits  of  this 
resolution,  or  the  adequacy  of  its  language  to  ex- 
press the  avowed  meaning  of  its  author.  It  cer- 
tainly, however,  did  express  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference by  Congress.  I  refer  to  it  merely 
to  show  the  action  of  the  Convention  upon  it,  as 
an  index  to  the  sense  in  which  the  seventh  plat- 
form resolution  was  adopted.  It  was  voted  down 
by  a  large  majority.  But  why?  Was  it  because 
the  Convention  did  not  intend  to  avow  the  doc- 
trine of  non-interference  by  Congress?  No;  but 
because  it  was  considered,  that  the  seventh  reso- 
lution presented  by  the  majority  fully  embraced 
the  doctrine. 

Speaking  of  that  resolution,  a  delegate  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  Moore,]  said: 

"The  resolutions  just  adopted  present  a  pVatform  upon 
which  we  can  all  stand.  If  tliey  have  not  gone  the  full 
length  that  some  of  IIS  would  have  trad  them,  they  proclaim 
iloclrines  dear  to  Democrats.  Tliey  deny  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  interfere  in  any  shape  or  form  with  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  the  South;  they  breatlie,  in  reference  to  them, 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference to  xiliich  we  cling  is  boldly  asserted  and  proclaimed." 

In  declaring  the  vote  of  North  Carolina  on  Mr. 
Yanct's  resolution,  the  delegate  [Mr.  Strange] 
designated-by  his  colleagues  forthat  purpose, said: 

"He  was  instructed  by  the  North  Carolina  delegation  to 
say,  that  they  believed  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
tooer  the  entire  sjr'oimd  of  non-interference  irith  the  rights  of 
slaveholders  on  the  pmt  of  Congress,  eitlier  in  the  Slates  or 
Territories,  and  that  therefore  they  voted  eleven  nays." 

These,  Mr.  President,  were  the  declarations 
made  by  southern  men,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  their  northern  brethren  in  Convention,  of 
the  interpretation  which  they  gave  to  the  seventh 
resolution.  They  remained  silent,  and  raised  no 
objection  to  ow  construction  of  the  resolution. 
That  silence  confirmed  the  interpretali^jn,  and  it 
became  morally  and  honorably  bitxling  upon 
every  member  of  that  Convention,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  understood  at  its  adoption.  Than  this, 
there  is  no  principle  in  ethics  better  settled.  If 
any  member  of  the  Convention  dissented  from  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  resolution  by  the  South, 
then  was  his  time  to  speak;  but  by  standing  mute, 
he  acquiesced  in  that  construction,  and  became 
bound  by  it. 

I  will  not  close  the  evidence  on  this  point  here. 
That  Convention  nominated  Lewis  Cass,  of  Mich- 
igan, as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. They  did  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
expressed  opinions  against  the  Wilmot  proviso — 
his  avowed  opposition  to  the  constitutional- right 
of  Congress,  to  ent«rtain  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 


In  his  Nicholson  letter  of  the  29th  of  December 
last,  he  says: 

"  Briefly,  then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  juris- 
diction by  Congress  over  this  matter;  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  to  the  people  of  any  territory  which  may  be  hereafter 
acquired  the  right  to  regulate  it  for  themselves,  under  the 
general  principles  frf  the  Constitution,  because, 

"  1.  I  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  re- 
quisite power  to  Congress;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  extend 
a  doubtful  precedent  beyond  its  necessity — the  establishment 
of  Territorial  Governments  vvheifi  needed — leaving  to  tli&in- 
hahitarits  all  the  rights  compatible  With  the  relations  they 
bear  to  the  Confederation. 

"2.  Because  I  believe  this  measure,  if  adopted.  Would 
weaken,  if  not  impair,  the  union  of  tlie  States,  and  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  future  discord,  which  wopld  grovv  Up  and 
ripen  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  calamity." 

With  this  public  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference,  that  Convention  took  him  as  their 
cahdidate.  Does  not  this  show,  that  they  intended 
to  adopt  that  as  a  party  doctrine,  and  that  the 
seventh  resolution  was  designed  to  announce  it  to 
the  world?  That  General  Cass  so  understood  it, 
there  can  be  no  qu^ion.  In  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance of  the  30th  of  May  last,  he  says: 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  laying  down  the  platform  of  our  po- 
litical faith,  and  I  adhere  tp  them  as  firmly  as  I  approve 
them  cordially." 

Why  does  he  "  appYotle  them  cordially  ?"  It 
must  be,  because  they  express  his  sentiment  on 
the  constitutional  power  of  CongresSj  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  slavery;  and  that  sentiment  is,  non- 
interference by  Congress  with  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, either  in  the  States  or  the  Territories.  The 
South  so  understood  the  resolution,  and  our  north- 
ern brethren  knew  that  they  so  utiderstood  it.  It 
was  upon  the  faith  of  that  resolution,  that  she  as- 
sented cordially  to  the  action  of  that  Convention, 
and  now  unites  warmly  in  the  support  of  its  gal- 
lant nominee. 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  to 
express,  or  even  intimate,  a  want  of  confidence  in 
my  political  associates  upon  this  floor  or  elsewhere. 
I  have  entire  confidence  in  the.  patriotism  of  the 
great  Democratic  party  north  and  south;  and  I  be- 
lieve thatupon  the  harmony,  integrity,  and  triumph 
of  that  party  depend  the  security  and  permanence 
of  this  glorious  Republic.  But,  sir,  I  will  say,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  southern  Democracy  are  turned 
.with  intense  interest  to  the  action  of  their  brethren 
of  the  free  States' upon  this  bill.  They  consider 
theiT)  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of  non-interference; 
they  look  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  that  pledge,  feeling  that  it  will  at  once 
strengthen  the  bond  of  their  union,  and  inspire 
them  with  hope  for  the  future. 

In  reflecting  upon  th  is  sul)ject,  there  occurs  to  my 
mind  a  fact  which  is  full  of  instruction  and  warning. 
Who  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  indication,  that  in  the 
Empire  State  and  in  all  New  England  there  is  an 
obvious  tendency  to  the  formation  of  parties  upon 
geographical  lines?  We  see  an  enthusiastic  and 
untiring  party,  rallied  upon  what  they  term  the 
"free  soil"  policy;  and  it  is  humiliating  to  know, 
that  it  has  received  its  recent  impuK^e  from  pro- 
fessed Democrats.  Who  is  the  leader  of  this  in- 
fernal crusade  against  the  interest  and  peace  of  the 
Sooth?  It  is  that  arch  traitor  to  all  the  professions 
of  his  public  life  and  the  principles  of  the  party 
that  has  cherished  him — who  has  received  the 
highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  his  country,  and  for 
whom,  in  1840,  the  southern  Democracy  sacrificed 
themselves.  He  turns  now  and  scorns  the  hand 
that  wreathed  his  brow;  and  tinfortunately  there 
are  those  who  are  willing  to  be  his  minions.  Is  it 
not  natural,  that  such  a  movement  in  such  a  quar- 
ter should  produce  some  misgivings  in  the  breast 
of  the  South  ?  Sir,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  importance  which  this  "free  soil''  faction 
shall  assume,  will  be  the  degree  of  distrust  excited 
at  the  South.  If  the  northern  Democracy  desire 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  their  southern  brethren, 
and  secure  the  vole  which  we  are  anxious  to  cast 
for  our  gallant  standard-bearer,  let  them  stand  by 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Baltimore  platform, 
as  we  understood  it,  and  as  it  was  known  that  we 
understood  it,  when  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  say,  that  the  vote  of  the  South  for  Gen- 
eral Cass  depends  upon  the  action  of  our  northern 
friends  upon  this  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent, but  that  it  will  have  same  influence  upon  the 
vote  of  the  South  >  I  have  no  doubt.    If  Democratic 


Senators  do  not  stand  by  the  resolution  of  the  Bal- 
timore Convention  on  this  floor,  it  will  awaken 
distrust  in  the  South,  which,  to  the  degree  of  thai 
distrust,  will  diminish  the  party's  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  discussed  the  main 
question  presented  by  the  twelfth  section  of  this 
bill.  I  have  shown  the  great  doctrine  pfoclaimed 
by  the  Democratic  party  to  be  true,  that  Congress 
has  no  right  under  the  Constitution,  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  gtates. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  question  involved 
in  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  frorti 
Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis.]  That  question  is,  wheth- 
er it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  guaranty  to  the 
slaveholder,  who  shall  remove  with  his  slaves  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  undisturfjed 
enjoyment  of  his  property  in  them,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  a  Territory.  Or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory,  during  their 
territorial  condition,  have  the  right  to  prohibit 
slavery  therein.  For  the  purposes  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  n>aiters  not  where  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  Territory  resides — whether  exclusively  in 
Congress,  or  jointly  in  Congress  and  the  inhab- 
itants, or  exclusively  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory:  the  power  is  precisely  the  same — no 
greater  in  the  hands  Of  one  than  the  other.  In 
no  event,  can  the  slaveholder  of  the  South  be 
excluded  from  settling  in  such  Territory  with 
his  property  of  every  description.  If  the  right 
of  exclusive  legislation  for  the  Territories  be- 
longs to  Congress,  then  I  have  shown  that  they 
have  no  constitutional  power,  either  express  or 
implied,  to  prohibit  slavery  therein.  But  suppose 
that  Congress  have  the  right  to  establish  a  Terri- 
torial Government  only,  and  that  then,  all  further 
governmental  control  ceases:  can  the  Territorial 
Legislature  pass  an  act  prohibiting  slavery?  Sure- 
ly not.  For  the  moment  you  admit  the  right  to 
organize  a  Territorial  Government  to  exist  in  Con- 
gress, you  admit  necessarily  the  subordination  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory — their  dependence  on 
this  Government  for  an  organic  law,  to  give  them 
political  existence.  Hence,  all  their  legislation 
must  be  in  cohfoi'mity  with  that  organic  law;  they 
can  pass  no  act  in  violation  of  it — none  but  such 
as  it  permits.  Since,  therefore.  Congress  has  no 
power,  as  I  have  shown,  to  prohibit  slavery,  they  ■ 
cannot  delegate  such  a  power  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory;  they  cannot  authorize  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  to  do  that  which  they  have  no 
power  to  do.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source.  This  is  as  true  in  government  as  iii 
physics.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion in  this  form.  For  if  Congress  possess  the 
power  to  organize  temporaiy  governments,  it  must 
then  possess  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries. If  they  may  perform  the  greater,  they  may 
the  less;  the  major  includes  the  minor  proposition. 
Hence,  Congress  has,  in  all  cases  since  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Government,  reserved  a  veto  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  Territorial  Governments:  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  infringements 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  the  joint  owners  of 
the  public  lands.  If,  therefore,  an  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  prohibiting  slavery,  should 
be  sent  up  to  Congress  for  approval,  they  would 
be  bound  to  withhold  it,  upon  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  act  which  Congress  themselves  could  not 
pass. 

But  suppose  the  right  of  legislation  for  the  Ter- 
ritory be  in  its  inhabitants,  can  they  prohibit  sla- 
very? Surely  not;  and  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  show  that  Congress  cannot. 

The  Territories  are  not  independent  of,  but  sub- 
ordinate to,  the  United  States;  and,  therefore,  their 
legislation  must  be  subordinate.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  limitations  which  this  condition  irr»- 
poses.  Under  the  Constitution,  "  no  title  of  no- 
bility shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;" 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof;"  "  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States;"  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
shall  require  it."  It  is  true,  these  restrictions 
do  not  apply  in  terms  to  the  Territories;  but  will 
it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  they  wouldhave 
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the  right  by  legislation  to  lay  these  impositions 
upon  citizens  of  the  States  who  emigrate  thither  for 
settlement?  Under  the  Constitution,  "  the  United 
States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government."  Could,  then, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  establish  a  mon- 
archy? Certainly  not.  Why?  The  ultimate  object 
for  which  Territories  are  held  points  out  the  reason. 
It  is  to  admit  them  as  States  into  this  Union. 
Hence  the  importance  and  necessity  of  requiring 
them  to  adopt  a  rej^ubiican  form,  that  they  may 
be  suitable  associates  in  our  great  Confederacy. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  under  the 
pupilage  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sovereignty  follows  the  ownership  of  the  do- 
main, and  therefore  the  sovereignty  over  the  Ter- 
ritories is  in  the  States  in  their  confederated  capa- 
city :  hence,  the  reason  that  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  as  the  agent  of  the  States,  respecting 
the  Territories,  must  be  limited  hy  the  object  of 
the  trust,  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  property 
•  to  be  administered,  and  the  respective  rights  of  the 
proper  owners.  Now,  if  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Territories  is  in  the  States,  and  the  right  of  legis- 
lation not  in  Congress,  but  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territories,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  have  no 
higher  rights  of  legislation  than  Congress  could 
have.  They  must  be  bound  by  the  limitations  just 
mentioned ;  and  if  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  by  Congress  be  inconsistent  with  these 
limitations,  its  prohibition  by  the  Territorial  Le- 
gislature would  be  so  likewise. 

If,  possessing  the  right  of  legislation,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Territories  are  bound  by  the  limita- 
tions to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  may  be  asked, 
who  holds  the  check  upon  their  action?  I  reply, 
'  that  it  is  indispensable  for  Congress  to  exercise  the 
veto  upon  their  legislation.  Who  else  can  restrain 
them  from  "  entering  into  treaty,  or  alliance,  or 
confederation,"  with  foreign  Powers?  "from  grant- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coining  money, 
emitting  bills  of  credit?"  Who  else  shall  prevent 
them  from  creating  orders  of  nobility,  establishing 
a  church,  or  suspending  the  operation  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  1  Who  else  shall  guide  them  in 
the  republican  path  which  shall  lead  them  to  prep- 
aration for  final  admission  into  the  Union?  Who 
else  shall  prevent  their  passing  laws  in  violation  of 
the  equal  rights  of  the  States  in  the  territory  which 
is  the  common  property  of  all?  Without  the  re- 
tention of  a  veto  tipon  the  legislation  of  the  Terri- 
rial  Governments,  it  would  make  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  independent  of  Congress;  aye,  it 
would  establish  the  proposition,  that  the  moment 
you  conquer  a  people,  they  rise  superior  to  the 
government  that  conquers.  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia are  ours  by  treaty,  but  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  argument,  we  have  acquired  them  by  con- 
quest. To  assert,  therefore,  that  they  have  the 
right  to  legislate  over  all  subjects — to  prohibit  sla- 
v.ery — despite  the  consent  of  theUnited  States,  is  to 
say,  that  by  our  conquest  of  them,  they  become 
invested  with  rights  superior  to  those-of  Congress. 
The  institution  of  slavery  is  guarantied  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the 
same  protection  thrown  around  it,  which  guards 
our  citizens  against  the  granting  of  titles  of  no- 
bility-, or  the  establishment  of  religion;  therefore 
Congress  would  be  as  much  bound  to  veto  an  act 
of  Territorial  legislation  prohibiting  it,  as  an  act 
violating  these  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  in  this  view  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis.] 

Mr.  MANGUM.  Does  not  General  Cass  take 
the  position,  that  the  people  of  these  Terrritories 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  this  question,  and 
that  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  General  Cass  asserts  that 
Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  He 
does  not  say  that  the  people  of  these  Territories 
have  the  original  right  to  admit  or  exclude  slavery. 
He  is  in  favor  of  leaving  it  to  them  to  "  regulate  it 
for  themselves,  under  the  general  principles  of  the 
Constitution." 

Mr.  MANGUM.  As  I  wish  to  come  to  as  clear 
an  understanding  of  General  Cass's  opinions  as  I 
can,  let  me  suppose  a  case.  Emigrants  go  into 
these  Territories;  the  Territorial  Legislature  pass 
an  act  abolishing  slavery;  the  act  comes  here  for 
the  concurrence  of  Congress,  as  it  must,  and  Con- 
gress approves  it:  would  General  Cass  veto  or 


sign  the  act?  Or  suppose  the  reverse.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  establishes  slavery;  the  act 
comes  here  and  is  approved:  what  would  Gen- 
eral Cass  do? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  can  only  reply  that  General 
Cass  nowhere  asserts  the  abstract  right  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery — 
he  does  not  use  these  terms.  He,  in  two  instances, 
uses  the  word  to  ^'regulate,"  and  in  one  instance, 
to  "  adjust,"  both  of  which  imply  something  very 
different  from  "establishing"  or  "  excluding.''' 

Mr.  MANGUM.  This  is  free  territory  I  am 
now  speaking  about.  Suppose  a  North  Carolinian 
emigrates  to  New  Mexico  with  his  slaves;  they 
must  either  be  recognized  as  property  or  not;  who 
has  the  right  to  determine  that  question  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  thinkthatquestion  has  already 
been  determined  by  the  late  treaty.  1  think,  by  pro- 
ceeding regularly  with  my  argument,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  have  as  good  an 
answer  to  his  question  as  I  ana  capable  of  giving. 
The  Senator  .«ays  that  New  Mexico  and  California 
are  now  free  Territories. 

Mr.  MANGUM.     So  I  understand  them  to  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  He  desires  to  know,  if  a  North 
Carolinian  were  to  remove  to  New  Mexico  with 
his  slaves,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  his  passing 
the  Rio  Grande?  would  the  act  emancipate  his 
slaves,  or  would  he  still  be  entitled  to  their  use  and 
enjoyment?  I  have  no  doul)t  I  can  answer  the 
question  fully  and  satisfactorily  to  the  mind  of  any 
legal  gentleman  such  as  [  know  the  Senator  to  be. 
"Mr.  MANGUM.  What  would  be  the  opinion 
of  General  Cass  upon  the  subject,  according  to  his 
views  as  expressed  in  his  letter? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  have  given  to  the  Senator 
my  interpretation  of  General  Cass's  letter.  He  is 
willing  to  leave  the  "regulation"  of  slavery  to  the 
people  of  the  Territories — speaking  as  though,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  it  is  an  institution  already 
in  existence  there,  which  1  shall  show  is  true.  The 
gentleman  is  as  capable  of  understanding  General 
Cass  as  I  am.  We  ask  in  vain  for  the  opinions  of 
General  Taylor  upon  this  identical  question.  The 
oracles  give  to  all  our  inquiries  most  doubtful  re- 
sponses. All  I  can  do,  after  giving  him  my  con- 
struction of  it,  is  to  imitate  that  Senator.  When 
asked  for  General  Taylor's  opinions,  he  refers  us 
to  his  letters;  so  I  refer  him  to  General  Cass's. 

In  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  adopted  in  1824, 
there  was  no  provision  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
either  tolerating  or  prohibiting  it.  But,  in  the 
amended  constitution  of  1834,  slavery  was  forbid- 
den in  that  Republic.  The  provision,  I  under- 
stand, was  adopted  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mexico 
to  form  an  advantageous  treaty  with  that  Power. 
Its  prohibition,  therefore,  was  a.political  regulation. 
I  understand  there  is  no  municipal  enactment  on 
the  subject,  either  in  New  Mexico  or  California. 
The  Federal  Constitution  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.     There  is  none. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, who  is  better  informed,  assures  me  there  is 
none.  If  I  understand  the  law  of  nations,  it  is 
this,  as  expressed  in  the  following  language  of  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  1  Peters'  Reports,  511: 

"  On  a  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never  heen  held  that  the 
relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  undergo  any 
change.  Their  relations  with  the  former  sovereign  are  dis- 
solved, and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  the 
Government  which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The  same 
act  which  transfers  their  country,  transfers  the  allegiance  of 
those  who  remain  in  it,  and  the  law  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated jioHeica/,  is  necessarily  changed;  although  that  which 
regulates  the  intercourse  and  general  conduct  of  individuals 
remains  in  force  until  altered  by  the  newly-created  power  of 
the  State." 

It  is  upon  this  principle  of  international  law,  that 
upon  the  cession  of-the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California,  the  Catholic  religion  ceased  to  be  a 
State  establishment.  Under  the  constitution  of  that 
Repilblic,  it  is  a  political  institution,  and  therefore 
ceased  as  such,  and  the  principle  of  free  toleration, 
which  is  equally  a  political  regulation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, supervened ;  and  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  removing  into  those  territories,  has  the  right 
to  enjoy  his  own  peculiar  religious  sentiments. 
So  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  constitution 
of  Mexico,  "  may  be  denominated  political,"  and 
was  therefore  "  necessarily  changed"  upon  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  cession.    In  New  Mex- 


ico and  California,  therefore,  there  is  no  law, either 
political  or  municipal,  forbidding  the  existence  of 
slavery.  It  is  equally  well  settled,  that  the  politi- 
cal law  of  the  territory  acquired,  ceasing,  the  politi- 
cal laws  of  the  country  acquiring,  supervene.  Now, 
is  not  slavery  in  the  United  States  a  political  as 
well  as  a  municipal  institution?  It  is  municipal,  in 
that,  its  entire  control  and  continuance  belong  to 
the  State  in  which  it  exists;  and  it  is  political,  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  by  the  organic  law  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  cannot  be  changed  or  altered  by 
Congress,  without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  because  it  is  a  fundamental  law,  that 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  represented  in  the 
National  Legislature.  Being  political,  upon  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  cession  with  Mexico,  it 
extended,  eo  instante,  over  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  California.  Then,  I  say,  if  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Mangum]  were  to  remove  with  his  slaves  into 
New  Mexico,  his  right  to  their  use  and  service  is 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  deprive  him  of  them. 

This  view  fully  meets  the  objections  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, [Mr.  Davis.]  It  is  urged  that  slavery  does  not 
exist  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  that  they  are 
free  Territories;  and  although,  wedeny  to  Congress 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  yet  we  ask  Con- 
gress, by  thisamendment,  to  establish  slavery  there- 
in. We  ask  of  Congi-ess  no  such  thing.  Upon  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  all  political  regulations  of 
the  United  States  were  extended  over  these  Terri- 
tories, and  the  institution  of  slavery  being  ;)o/i<icai 
in  its  character,  it  now  exists,  in  legal  intendment, 
as  absolutely  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  as 
it  does  in  Virginia  or  Georgia.  It  is  a  misappli- 
cation of  terms,  to  speak  of  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  It  already  ex- 
ists, in  contemplation  of  law,  and  the  legislation 
proposed  amounts  to  abolilion.  Against  this  only, 
does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi seek  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  South. 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  claim  that  protection? 

In  denying  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
latures to  exclude  citizens  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  settle  in  the  Territories  with  their  slaves, 
I  say  nothing  in  violation  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  right  of  self-government  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  right  to  do  any  and  every- 
thing which  they  may  thihk  proper  to  do.  The 
States  of  this  Union  possess,  in  the  most  absolute 
degree,  the  right  of  self-government;  and  yet  they 
must  legislate  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution. 
They  are  limited  in  their  action  to  the  terms  of  the 
compact  into  which  they  have  voluntarily  entered. 
They  must  respect  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the 
Confederation.  Is  it,  then,  any  hardship — any  ab- 
breviation of  their  rights — to  require  the  Territo- 
rial Governments  to  be  subordinate  also  to  the 
Constitution,  and  to  regulate  their  action  according 
to  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  United 
States? 

If  you  assert  the  broad  proposition  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territory,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of 
self-government,  have  the  right  to  exclude  slavery 
therein,  the  question  arises,  how  many  inhabitants 
shall  there  be  to  enable  them  to  do  this?  Shall  it 
be  five  hundred,  or  ten  or  twenty  thousand  ?  Shall 
a  few  thousand  people  in  Oregon — a  vast  territory 
out  of  which  fiveor  six  large  States  may  be  carved — 
determine  that  question  for  all  future  generations, 
and  fix  their  destiny  for  all  time  to  come.'  Shall 
a  few  thousand  half-civilized  Mexicans,  inhabiting 
the  Territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  de- 
cide what  institutions  shall  exist  there?  The  idea 
is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  States  of  this  Union 
have  too  deep  an  interest  in  these  vast  dominions, 
to  permit  them  to  be  surrendered  to  such  a  control 
and  such  a  destiny. 

When,  then,  shall  they  be  permitted  to  settle 
this  question  ?  Just  at  that  point  of  time  when 
they  shall  form  thc^r  political  organization.  Then 
definite  boundaries  will  be  fixed  which  shall  con- 
stitute a  State;  then  the  people  of  the  States  will 
consent  to  part  with  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Territory,  and  transfer  it  to  the  people  within  those 
limits;  then  they  will  have  arrived  at  that  point,  in 
the  progress  of  republican  pupilage,  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  our  Government,  they  may 
be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  participate  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Confederation;  then  they  may  decide  for 
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themselves  whether  or  not  they  will  tolerate  slavery 
as  a  part  of  their  social  system.  Until  then,  like 
General  Cass,  viewing  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
existing  in  legal  intendment,  "  I  am  in  favor  of 

*  leaving  to  the  people  of  any  Territory  *'**** 
'  the  right  to  regidale  it  for  themselves,  under  the 

•  general  principles  of  the  Constitution." 

But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  you  have  the  right 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territorie.'s  of  the  United 
States,  what  high  political  consideration  requires 
you  to  exercise  it?  All  must  see,  that  it  cannot  be 
effected  without  producing  a  popular  convulsion 
which  will  probably  dissolve  this  Union,  [t  is 
admitted  by  all,  that  as  soon  as  the  Territories  are 
formed  into  States,  and  they  shall  be  received  into 
the  Confederacy,  they  have  the  right  to  adopt 
slavery.  Will  they  not  do  it,  if  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate should  deiTfionstrate  that  kind  of  labor  to  be 
most  prufitable  ?  Then,  why  hazard  all  that  is 
■valuable  in  this  glorious  Confederation,  for  thfe 
small  purpose  of  suppressing  an  imaginary  evil,  for 
so  short  a  period  of  time?  Is  the  good  to  be  ac- 
complished worth  the  fearful  experiment? 

It  is  said  that  the  growth  of  the  "  slave  power" 
in  this  Government  must  be  stopped;  that  the  three- 
fifths  of  slaves,  who  are  represented  in  Congress, 
give  an  undue  weight  to  the  southern  States.  Sir, 
■what  harm  has  the  "  slave  power"  ever  done  to 
this  Republic?  Have  not  the  southern  States 
always  been  true  to  the  Constitution  ?  Have  they 
not  strictly  abided  iill  its  compromises  and  guar- 
antees? Have  they  not  been  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  the  Republic?  Have  they  ever  been  slow  or 
reluctant  to  contribute  their  share,  aye,  and  more, 
of  men  and  money  to  defend  its  honor,  or  repel  the 
invasionof  a  foreign  foe  ?  Then,  why  tell  us,  with 
a  sneer,  that  the  "  slave  power"  must  be  arrested, 
as  if  it  were  a  foul  blot  upon  our  national  escutch- 
eon? 

But  by  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories,  do 
you  diminish  its  representative  strength  in  Con- 
gress? Surely  not;  their  number  remains  the  same. 
By  permitting  it  to  extend  into  the  Territories,  do 
you  increase  it?  By  no  means.  Their  number  still 
remains  the  same.  You  do  not  make  a  slave  of  a 
single  other  human  being.  Their  increase  in  this 
country  depends  entirely  upon  the  law  of  popula- 
tion; and  wherever  they  may  be,  they  will  be  rep- 
resented in  Congress  according  to  the  stipulation 
of  the  Constitution.  In  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  one  State  to  another,  it  will  diminish  the  rep- 
resentative strength  of  the  State  which  they  leave, 
and  increase  that  to  which  they  emigrate.  It  is 
idle,  then,  to  talk  of  diminishing  the  slave  power 
in  the  Government  by  the  process  proposed. 

Is  there  any  great  interest  of  philanthropy  which 
requires  the  interference  with  the  question  of  sla- 
very which  this  bill  proposes?  We  should  look 
■well  to  this,  to  see  whether  humanity  will  not  suf- 
fer by  the  very  means  sought  to  be  used  for  its 
amelioration.  A  half  century  is  but  a  span  in  the 
history  of  Governments;  it  soon  rolls  away.  Our 
black  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  consequence  of  confining  them 
■within  their  present  limits?  In  the  progress  of 
years,  (and  that  very  soon,)  you  will  have  the  slave 
States  crowded  with  a  population  so  dense,  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  will  not  yield  a  competent 
subsistence.  Their  comforts  diminish,  and  they 
endure  the  ills  of  want.  What  relief  can  then  be 
given  tiiem?  Will  it  be  found  in  emancipation? 
Emancipation  !  To  what  end?  ^  Would  you  turn 
them  loose  within  their  present  limits,  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  white  man,  and  vastly  his  superior 
in  numbers?  Sir,  the  very  idea  makes  the  blood 
curdle  in  one's  veins.  It  would  be  the  signal  for 
extermination  and  indiscriminateslaughter.  Eman- 
cipation !  To  what  end  ?  Would  our  northren  breth- 
ren receive  them  into  their  embraces?  Their  doors 
would  be  closed  against  them  forever;  or  if  they 
received  them,  it  would  be  to  aggravate  their  mis- 
eries. For  whilst  they  descant  eloquently  about 
the  hardships  of  involuntary  servitude,  it  is  unde- 
niably true,  that  the  free  blacks  of  the  North  are 
more  degraded  than  the  slaves  of  the  South.  You 
tantalize  them  with  the  nam^of  freedom,  but  deny 
them  all  its  social  and  civil  blessings.  Emancipa- 
tion !  To  what  end?  Would  you  send  them  abroad? 
Sir,  the  entire  annual  revenues  of  this  Government 
would  fall  infinitely  short  of  accomplishing  such 
an  undertaking.  Besides,  you  have  no  right  thus 
to  appropriate  them.     It  behooves  statesmen  to 


look  far  down  the  vista  of  the  future  and  scan  well 
the  consequences  of  their  legislation.  It  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  let  the  whole  subject  alone;  leave 
the  institution  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  under 
Providence,  and  according  to  the  immutable  laws 
of  labor,  climate,  and  soil.  If  you  confine  it  within 
its  present  limits,  you  mitigate  none  of  its  imagin- 
ary evils,  but  you  multiply  them  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  lapse  of  years,  and  inev- 
itably force  them  to  a  fate,  at  the  contemplation 
of  which,  the  benevolent  heart  becomes  sick  atid 
sad.  I  would  implore  gentlemen  to  ponder  upon 
these  reflections  and  decide  upon  these  great  in- 
terests, as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  the  retributions  of  hereafter. 

But  the  restriction  proposed  by  this  bill  is  said 
to  be  of  no  practical  importance  whatever.  We 
are  told  that  Oregon  is  not  adapted  to  slave  labor; 
that,  in  flie  character  of  its  soil  and  climate,  nature 
has  erected  impassable  barriers  against  the  ingress 
of  slavery.  The  South  are  therefore  taunted  with 
being  fomenters  of  discord,  schismatics,  and  im- 
practicables,  because  weresistthisexercise  of  legis- 
lative power.  Sir,  the  argument  is  as  strong  for 
us,  as  for  those  who  use  it.  If  it  be  not  a  practical 
question  for  us,  it  cannot  be  for  them.  If  nature 
has  erected  these  insurmountable  obstacles,  why 
are  they  not  content  to  trust  to  them  ?  Why  seek 
to  prohibit  slavery  from  going  where,  by  their  own 
showing,  it  never  will  go  ?  Is  there  any  constitu- 
tional obligation  resting  upon  gentlemen  to  press 
this  prohibition?  Then  why  persevere?  It  is, 
and  can  be  nothing  else,  than  a  wanton  exercise  of 
power. 

But  to  the  South  it  is  a  practical  question — a  ques- 
tion of  momentous,  vital  import.  It  asserts  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  entertain  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery. 
What  is  done  here  to-day  will  be  plead  as  a  pre- 
cedent to-morrosv.  We  war  against  the  principle; 
and  if  you  were  to  propose  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  moon,  I  would  stand  here  and  battle  against  it, 
as  long  as  I  could  raise  my  voice  or  move  a  muscle. 
You  have  no  right  to  touch  the  subject;  and  it  is 
insulting  and  humiliating  to  the  South,  merely  be- 
cause you  have  the  numerical  power,  to  attempt 
to  prohibit  slavery,  where  you  yourselves  say, 
that  it  never  can  go.  Let  those  who  move  it  bear 
the  odium  of  the  consequences. 

Sir,  in  1820,  when  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
adopted,  we  fondly  hoped  this  agitating  question 
was  put  to  rest,  never  again  to  be  called  forth  from 
its  slumbers,  with  its  hideous  train  of  spirits  of 
discord,  agitation,  and  strife.  Nor  has  it  been  by 
the  South.  She  has  faithfully  abided  that  compro- 
mise, although  it  was  forced  upon  her.  Nor  does 
she  now  ask  anything  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
She  is  for  peace,  for  standing  by  the  Constitution, 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  compromises 
and  guarantees.  But  can  this  be  said  of  our  north- 
ern brethren?  No,  sir;  from  that  day  to  this,  we 
have  been  called  ''  men-stealers,"  "-traffickers  in 
hiiman  flesh,''' and  our  feelings  outraged  in  every 
form  which  fanaticism  could  suggest.  Abolition 
societies  have  been  formed  throughout  the  north- 
ern States,  for  the  purpose  of  organized  and  sys- 
tematic interference  with  our  rights  and  domestic 
tranquillity.  The  country  has  been  inundated  with 
incendiary  publications.  Congress  has  been  lit- 
erally besieged  with  abolition  petitions.  In  many 
of  the  free  States,  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and 
the  act  of  1793,  intended  to  carry  it  into  effect, have 
been  wholly  disregarded,  and  in  some  instances, 
the  owner  inhumanly  butchered,  in  the  attempt  to 
reclaim  his  property.  The  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shows  to  what  extent  the  Legislatures  of  free 
States  have  gone,  to  defeat  the  southern  slave-owner 
in  efforts  to  recapture  his  fugitive  slaves: 

"  Several  of  the  non-slaveholding  State?,  those  to  the 
East  and  North  especially,  have  shaped  their  legislation  in 
Such  a  manner  as  torepealall  State  laws  in  favor  of  amaster 
in  pursuit  of  his  fugitive  slave,  holding  such  laws  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  as  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute-hook.  And 
these  States,  or  many  of  them,  have  gone  much  further,  and 
have  passed  laws  making  it  penal  for  the  judicial  and  min- 
isterial officers  to  interfere  or  give  aid  in  the  appreliension 
and  delivery  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  owner.  Instead  of 
being  friends  under  the  Constitution  to  aflord  active  aid  in 
the  delivery,  they  have  devised  asy.sleni  of  hostile  legislation 
to  deprive  hiin  of  aid.  Instead  of  being  allies  to  discharge 
an  obligation  imposed  on  them,  they  have  become  hostile 
opponents  to  defeat  it. 

"Let  these  laws  speak  for  themselves.    The  following 


are  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Having 
an  identity  of  design,  they  use  the  same  language  : 

"Section  1.  No  judge  of  any  court  of  record  in  this 
State,  and  no  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  hereafter  take  cog- 
nizance or  giant  a  certificate  in  cases  that  may  arise  under 
the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  February  12, 
ny.'i,  and  entitled  "  An  act  respecting  fugitives  Ironi  justice, 
and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  ol  their  mastcis,"  to 
any  person  who  claims  any  nther  person  as  a  fugitive  slave 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Slate. 

"  Sec.  2.  No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  coroner,  constable, 
jailer,  or  other  officer  of  this  State,  shall  hereafter  arrest  or 
detain,  or  aid  in  the  arrest  or  detention  or  imprisonment,  in 
any  jail  or  other  building  helonging«o  this  State,  or  to  any 
county,  city,  or  town  thereof,  of  any  person  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

"  Sec.  3.  Any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff, 
coroner,  constable,  or  jailer,  who  shall  offend  against  the 
provisions  of  this  law  in  any  vtay,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  the  power  conierred  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  aforementioned,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  to  the  use  of 
the  State,  or  subject  to  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six 
months,  in  the  county  jail." 

"  Laws  of  the  same  effect  are  now  in  force  in  all  the 
northern  and  eastern  Slates,  and  in  some  of  the  noithwestein 
non  slaveholding  States.  ♦ 

"This  subject  was  very  much  discussed  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York;  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  public  opinion  in  that  State,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  of 
the  branches  of  that  Legislature  gave  its  sanction  to  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  State  officers  from  interfering  to  assist  a  master, 
imposing  high  penalties  on  such  as  should  give  active  aid  to  the 
owner  in  his  efforts  to  apprehend  his  fugitive  slave.  It  seems 
that  this  bill  did  not  pass,  upon  the  ground  that  State  officers 
had  no  authority  under  State  laws,  they  being  a  dead  letter;, 
and  that  therefore  there  was  an  implied  inhibition  on  State 
officers  from  interfering  in  such  cases." 

Sir,  these  things  would  seem  to  warn  the  South 
that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  she  will  be  forced 
to  stand  firmly  upon  her  constitutional  rights. 

Nor  does  this  interference  with  the  rights  and 
tranquillity  of  the  South  stop  here.  Look  at  recent 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  Legislature.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  three-million  bill  being  under  consid- 
eration, Mr.  Wilmot  moved  as  an  amendment: 

"That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  conditinrt' to  the 
acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  ne- 
gotiated between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of 
the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  convicted." 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment,  by  inserting  therein,  after  the  word 
"  territory,"  the  words  "north  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude."  It  was 
voted  down — by  yeas  54,  to  nays  98;  and  the  W  il- 
mot  proviso  was  adopted — by  yeas  83,  to  nays  64. 

Again,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Oregon  bill  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Burt, 
of  South  Carolina,  submitted  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

"Insert  in  the  twelfth  section,  after  the  word  'nnrf,'  anrt 
before  the  words  'shall  he  suhject,'  the  words  'inasmuch  us 
'  the  whole  of  the  said  territory  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
'  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  knovm  as  the  line  of  the  Mis- 
'  so\tri  compromise.'  " 

Here,  again,  the  olive-branch  was  tendered  by 
the  South,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  82,  to 
nays  114;  and  the  bill,  with  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
adopted  by  yeas  134,  to  nays  35. 

The  whole  history  of  public  feeling  and  opinion 
in  the  free  States,  whether  we  look  at  the  action  of 
popular  assemblies  or  proceedings  of  their  Legis- 
latures, or  to  the  course  of  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  mournfully  warns  the  South,  that  she- 
must  stand  upon  her  constitutional  rights.  I  trust, 
sir,  when  the  crisis  comes,  she  is  prepared  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  My  friend  from  Georgia  has 
spoken  very  emphatically  of  the  action  of  Con- 
gress; and  has  very  strenuously  enforced  this 
view  of  the  subject — that  in  this  body,  and  so  far 
as  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the  action  of  the  other 
House,  the  North  has  been  uniformly  arrayed 
against  the  South  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The 
action  of  the  present  Congress  has  been  pretermit- 
ted by  the  Senator.  I  know  he  does  not  intend 
to  do  injustice  to  the  North, aad  therefore  it  is  due 
to  himself  and  to  the  truth  of  history,  to  say,  that 
a  portion  of  our  northern  brethren  at  the  last  ses- 
sion stood  with  us;  and  that,  di.iring  the  present 
session,  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  their 
prompt  action  upon  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  in- 
justice to  that  portion  of  our  northern  friends 
who  have  stood  by  our  rights.  1  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  our 
northern  friends,  and  especially  the  Democratic 
portion  of  them,  have  manifested  a  noble  willing- 
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ness  to  sustain  us.  The  resolution  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention,  upon  which  1  have  commented, 
is  proof  of  tiie  fact.  For  all  this  1  award  to  them  the 
gratitude  to  which  they  are  entitled.  But  I  repeat, 
the  inference  from  all  the  visible  indications  around 
us  evidently  is,  that  the  time  has  perhaps  arrived, 
when  the  South  has  no  other  alternative  but  to 
stand  upon  her  constitutional  rights.  If  this  be 
so:  if  the  spirit  of  just  conciliation  is  gone,  and 
we  are  to  be  overpowered  by  numbers  against 
right;  I  use  no  words  of  threatening,  but  1  ad- 
monish those  who  force  the  extremity,  to  look 
dispassionately  at  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
duct. .. 

On  rpotipn  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts, 
it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrosy. 

Saturday,  July  8,  1848. 
The  bill  for  tha/eslablishment  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
laent  of  Oregon  being  still  under  consideration — 

Mr-  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  said;  The  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration  is  one  the  discussion 
of  which  has  been  greatly  deprecated  in  this  body. 
But  it  now  seems  to  be  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  opposed  discussions  of  this  kind,  that 
the  sul)ject  should  be  subjected  to  examination,  and 
that  it  should  be  determined  before  the  adjournment 
of  this  Congress.  In  this  desire  I  fully  concur; 
and,  indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  felt  any  in- 
clination to  shun  an  examination  of  this  subject. 
While  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  discuss  it  with 
frankness  and  with  freedom,  I  trust  that  they  will 
not  complain  of  us  who  belong  to  the  free  States, 
and  who  are  supposed ,  in  some  respects,  to  represent 
a  different  sentiment,  if  we  express  our  viewa  with 
the  same  degree  of  frankness.  Several  questions 
of  considerable  importance  have  arisen  in  this  mat- 
ter; and,  amongst  others,  one  of  constitutional 
power.  I  am  therefore  constrained  to  notice  tha( 
branch  of  the  argument,  which  I  would  otherwfse 
have  passed  over,  and  confined  myself  to  points 
which  I  deem  of  higher  interest. 

It  has  been  contended  by  various  Senators  upon 
this  floor — by  all  the  gentlemen,  I  believe,  who  rep- 
resent slave  Slates  that  have  entered  into  this  dis- 
cussion— that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  United 
States  no  power  over  slavery;  that  it  is  a  subject 
intangible  by  virtue  of  any  authority  contained  in 
that  instrument;  in  other  words,  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  create  slavery  in  a  territory,  or  to 
extinguish  it  if  it  already  there  exists.  I  will  read 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  which  will  be  found  at  the  twentieth  page 
of  Hickey 's  edition.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  this: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respociinjr,  the  territory  or 
oiher  properly  t).elonging  to  tlie  United  States." 

This  is  all  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion over  territory.  It  has  been  argued  that  it 
gives  only  a  power  over  property;  that  it  gives  no 
sovereignly  over  the  territory;  that  it  confers  no 
authority  upon  Congress  to  control,  rule,  or  gov- 
ern territory  by  constitutional  power.  In  aid  of 
this  argument  it  is  urged,  with  sonie  degree  of  force 
I  confess,  that  when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
•inade  provision  for  the  territory  in  whjch  the 
Government  should  be  located,  to  wit,  the  District 
■of  Columbia,  they  there  vised  quite  a  different 
phraseology,  giving  to  Congress  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  such  territory.  It  is  said,  that  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  give  to  Congress  a  like  power 
and  authority  over  other  territory,  it  would  have 
been  so  expressed;  and  the  inference  is  drawn  froin 
that  consideration,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution,  that  there  was  no 
purpose  on  the  fiart  of  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment togive  to  Congress  any  power  of  government 
■over  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  I  admit 
that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  favors  this 
construction;  and  1  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  decided  tliat  the  language  >which  I  have 
■i-ead  has  a  more  direct  application  to  property  than 
io  sovereignty.  It  seems,  then.,  that  some  persons 
suppose  that  there  is  a  casus  omissm  in  the  Consti- 
tution; that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  made 
no  provision  for  the  government  of  territory.  I 
apprehend  that  this  is  a  total  misapprehension  of 
Hie  subject;  and  if  we  rficur  t©  the  facts  conpected 


with  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  so.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  United  States  possessed  territory. 
Let  us  see  what  state  of  things  existed  then.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  a  little  antecedent  to  it,  this  territorial 
question  arose;  and  what  was  done  by  the  old 
Confederation.'  They  passed  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  And  what  was  that?  It  was  sub- 
stantially a  form  of  government  containing  within 
itself  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  bill  of  rights — 
with  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  and 
judicial  power — everything,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
the  complete  government  of  the  territory.  This 
ordinance,  from  its  nature  and  character,  is  as  much 
an  organic  law — as  much  a  fundamental  regulation, 
as  the  Constitution  itself.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  Convention  assembled  to  frame 
the  Constitution.  What  did  they  find  upon  the 
face  of  the  ordinance  ?  What  I  have  already 
stated — an  authority  to  establish  a  government,  the 
specific  form  and  characterof  which  were  prescribed 
in  the  ordinance.  They  found,  moreover,  that  the 
whole  subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  including  the  great  question 
touching  slavery.  They  found  that  not  only  the 
then  existing  state  of  things  was  considered,  but 
that  the  future  had  been  penetrated,  and  that  it  had 
been  determined — by  what  steps  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  now  to  detail — that  slavery  should  be  ej4- 
cluded  from  all  the  territory  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  lying  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Nay,  they  went  further.  They 
decided  in  that  ordinance,  that  when  that  country 
should  be  filled  with  population,  not  less  that  three 
nor  more  than  five  States  should  be  carved  out  of 
it,  to  be  eventually  introduced  as  members  of  this 
Union.  All  that  was  settled  harmoniously.  Not 
only  all  right  was  given  up  by  the  several  States 
who  claimed  an  interest  in  this  territory,  but  this 
concession  of  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  slavery 
was  also  made.  It  was  an  act  of  great  deliberation. 
The  question  was  examined  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
throughout  was  duly  considered.  The  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  had  the  ordinance 
fresh  before  them.  It  embraced  all  the  territory 
within  the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  Stales,  to  which  the  United  States 
then  had  an  unquestioned  title.  They  established 
afterwards,  I  know,  a  territory  on  the  Mississippi, 
but  there  were  conflicting  claims  of  Georgia,  and 
it  was  established  subject,  by  agreement,  to  these 
claims.  This  was  all  the  territory  that  the  United 
Slates  at  that  time  possessed.  It  is  very  plain, 
then,  that  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  is  not  a  casus  omissus,  but  it 
was  provided  for  in  the  or-dinance.  The  Conven- 
tion not  only  regarded  that  ordinance,  which  they 
left  untouched,  but  they  looked  into  the  whole 
matter.  These  men  had  a  vision  that  reached  into 
the  future.  They  foresaw  the  condition  in  which 
this  country  would  probably  be  at  this  very  day, 
provided  it  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  treaty 
of  1783.  The  discussion  proceeded  upon  that 
view.  The  idea  of  obtaining  new  territory  had 
not  then  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man.  The 
thought  of  conquering  or  piwchasing  sovereignties 
was  not  dreamed  of  at  that  day.  It  is  not  remark- 
able, then,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  such  an 
occurrence.  They  made  a  Constitution  to  cover 
the  territory  which  they  owned,  and  nothing  else, 
and  that  territory  was  circumscribed  by  the  limits 
of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

When  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  pro- 
viding for  a  just  apportionment  of  the  political 
power  among  all  the  States,  what  did  they  see? 
They  saw  that  in  time — and  probably  th«  time 
came  much  sooner  than  they  apprehended — there 
would  be  five  States  upon  this  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory; and,  also,  that  in  all  human  probability  the 
District  of  iVIaine,  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 
would  be  separated  from  it,  and  form  another  mem- 
ber of  this  Union..  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  no 
question  then  arose  between  free  and  slave  States. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  that  question  was  not 
gravely  considered  by  that  body.  They  saw  not 
only  that  there  were  six  States  to  come  in  from 
what  might  be  denominated  the  free  territory,  but 
that  there  were  a  number  to  come  in  eventually 
from  the  slave  territory.  Kentucky  was  to  come 
in  by  a  division  of  Virginia;  North  Carolina  was 
to  be  divided,  and  Tennessee  introduced. 


This  happened  very  soon,  as  was  foreseen.  It 
was  also  foreseen  that  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
were,  at  no  remote  day,  to  enter  the  Union  as  sov- 
ereignties. When  they  should  come,  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  country  be  filled  with  population, 
the  relative  power,  as  adjusted  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  would  be  ten  slave  to  fourteen 
free  States.  This  was  the  chart  by  which  the  Con- 
vention was  guided.  The  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  were  made  with  that  state  of  things 
standing  out  unmistakably  before  every  man — 
perfectly  comprehensible  and  perfectly  well  under- 
stood. 

Now  I  contend,  and  I  think  with  great  justice, 
that  the  concession  which  were  made  at  that  time 
by  the  free  States,  and,  above  all,  the  great  con- 
cession of  political  power  which  was  made  in 
the  permission  to  have  the  slave  population  repre- 
sented, were  made  upon  this  state  and  condition 
of  things — made  in  the  belief  and  understanding 
that  the  ratio  which  then  existed  should  continue, 
and  should  not  be  violated.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
so  nominated  in  the  bond;  I  know  it  is  not  so  ex- 
pressly covenanted  in  the  instrument;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the  whole  history 
of  that  Convention,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  that  no  addition  of  territory  was 
anticipated  to  interfere  with  the  adjustment  which 
was  then  made.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  that 
quite  a  different  state  of  things  exists  at  this  time  ? 
The  story  is  soon  told.  An  emergency  not  antici- 
pated sprung  up.  A  foreign  country  had  the 
rightful  possession  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ' 
— a  river  which  was  destined  to  be  the  common 
highway  of  a  large  number  of  great  States,  compe- 
tent to  sustain  many  millions  of  people.  Difficul- 
ties very  soon  occurred  in  regulating  the  navigation 
of  this  stream,  and  it  very  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  demanded 
that  they  should  have  possession  and  control  of 
this  highway.  Without  much  inquiry,  as  far 
as  I  know,  into  the  motives  beyond  those  which 
I  have  stated,  which  govern  in  this  matter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  an  opportunity  oflTered  to 
purchase  this  territory.  Negotiations  were  en- 
tered into  which  proved  successful,  and  for  a  con- 
sideration in  money,  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Not  only  the  soil,  but  the  sov- 
ereignty were  thus  obtained.  Now,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  last  idea  that  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  was  that  of  trading  in 
sovereignties,  either  by  sale  or  purchase;  but  in 
this  case  the  necessity  existed.  Thus  was  ac- 
quired in  a  peaceable  way  that  territory,  and,  with- 
out considering  much  the  future  difliculties  which 
sprung  up,  or  the  effect  of  the  transaction  upon 
the  various  interests  of  the  country  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  the  cession  was  taken. 
The  country  was  purchased,  and,  having  got  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  and  the  vacant  land, 
gentlemen  turned  round  and  began  to  examine  the 
Constitution,  and  inquire  whether  there  \vas  any 
authority  there  to  govern  the  territory.  I  am  very 
much  of  theopinion  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side,  that  it  was  a  vain  and 
fruitless  search.  They  found  no  express  or  direct 
authority  to  acquire,  and  none  to  govern.  The 
provision  in  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  govern- 
ing territory  evidently  relates  to  property  more 
than  to  government.  Thus,  a  case  sprung  up  not 
anticipated.  Possession  had  been  taken  of  a  thing 
which  they  had  no  right  to  take,  according  to  that 
view  of  the  case.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  be- 
lieve 1  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  leading  states- 
-men  of  that  day  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  power  to  acquire  territory,  or  to 
govern  it  if  acquired.  1  think  that  has  been  very 
often  staled  here,  and  I  think,  if  it  be  necessary, 
proof  can  be  readily  produced  in  support  of  that 
view.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  in  that  way  to  legalize  the 
act  and  clothe  the  Government  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  serious 
difficulty  arose  upon  this  point.  They  could  not 
retrace  their  steps.  The  tran.saciiori  had  been 
completed,  and  could  not  be  annulled.  SOppose 
the  question  of  amendment  had  been  submitted 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and 
failed,  what  then?  The  country  would  have  been 
left  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  and  the  soil 
of  this  territory,  without  the  power  to  govern  it. 
The  Government  was  obliged,  ex  neeessitnte  rei,  to 
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retain  it;  and  then  the  disoovery  was  made,  which 
seems  now  to  be  well  enough  understood,  that  the 
acquisition  of  territory  necessarily  brought  with  it 
the  power  to  govern;  that  the  one  is  the  incident 
of  the  other. 

I  say,  then,  to  all  geritjemen,  that  every  man  who, 
on  this  floor  or  .elsewhere,  advocates  the  riglit  of 
acquisition,   concedes   the    rijjht   to   govern;  and, 
whether  sustained  by  the  Constitution  or  not,  he 
admits  that  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Without  dwelling  longei-,  however,  on  this  subject 
— for  I  have  said  enough,  I  believe,  to  make  my- 
self understood,  and  that  is  all  I  desire — I  say,  in 
answer  to  the  n()ain  argument  urged  here,  that  the 
fight  of  sovereignty  implies  the  right  to  regulate 
property;  that  the  conclusion  is   undeniable,  and 
that  sovereignty  without  the  right  to  regulate  prop- 
erty, is  a  thing  wholly  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  political  society.     It  is  one  of  the  very  attributes 
of  sovereignty  to  regulate,  determine,  and  settle  by 
suitable  rules  and  provisions  the  title  of  property 
of  all  sorts,  and  to  manage  it  as  the  public  good 
and  the  existing  e.xigencfes  of  the  country  shall 
dernand,  both  as  respects  the  public  morals  tjnd 
the  private  rights  of  citizens.     It  is  on  this  basis 
that  we  hfive  goverrjed   Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Missouri,  and  all  the  territories  which  are  obtained 
by  these  two  purchases.     When  we  became  the 
purchasers  of  these  territories,  we  pushed  ourselves 
out  to  sea  beyond  the  soundings  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— beyond  its  bounds  and  limits.     I  say  more: 
that  we  then  went  to  other  sources  of  power  and 
authority  unknown  to  the  Constitution.    It  proves 
to  be  an  easy  tRing  to  acquire,  because  money 
brings  the  acquisition.     But  when  we  come  to  the 
division  of  the  spoils — when   we  come   to   great 
questions  of  political  power,  and  tp  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  which  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  these  acquisitions — questions  of  greater 
difficulty,  more  abstruse  in  their  character,  and  rnore 
complicated,  presentthemselves.  Great  minds  have 
been  turned  to  this  subject;  inquiry  has  beeo  made, 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  and  other  gentle- 
men, as  to  the  measure  of  this  power.     The  gen- 
tlemen turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Constitution  and 
find  no  warrant  for  this   proceeding  there,  and, 
according  to  some  opinions  which  1  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  they  reach    the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject,  because 
it  is  iiot  written  down  in  the  Constitution.     But  it 
is  quite  top  late  in  the  day  for  men  who  have  advo- 
cated acquisition,  to  turn  round  and  say  that  the 
Constitution  confers  no  power  of  government  over 
acquired  territories;  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  felt  the  pressure  of  this  diffi- 
culty.    He  took  the  ground — assumed,  1  believe, 
by  the  Supreme  Court — that  the  power  to  govern 
was  a  necessary  incident  of  the  power  to  acquire. 
But   the   Senator  says   that  it  is  not  an  absolute 
po\yer.     I  concede  that,  in  certain  aspects  of  this 
question.     If,  for  instance,  he  means  by  it  that,  the 
United  States  have  no  pMSwer  to  establish  a  despot- 
ism there,  I  concede  that  he  is  substantially  right 
in  principle,  for  we  ought  to  exercise  the  power  in 
conformity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution.      But  will   the  Senator  inform   me 
where  the  boundaries  of  that  power  are  laid  down, 
or  by  what  authority  he  asserts  that  we  have  no 
right  to  touch  the  question  of  slavery.'     Does  he 
find  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  that  asser- 
tion .'     Does  he  find  any  foundation  for  it  in  prin- 
ciple .'    It  is  just  as  easy  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  prove  that  there  is  no  right,  power,  or 
authority  in  the  legislature  of  a  territory,  or  in  Con- 
gress, which  is  the  same  thing — for  the  territorial 
legislature  derives  its  power  from  the  latter;  he  can 
just  as  easily  prove  that  neither  possess  any  au- 
thority to  regulate  any  kind  of  property.     What 
is  it  that  the  slaveholder  considers  valuable  .'    This 
right  of  property,  and  nothing  else.     It  is  this  right 
to  the  service  which  is  characterized,  I  believe,  in 
all  the  slave  States,  aa  a  right  of  property.     That 
is  the  thing  which  he  appreciates;  which  he  esteems 
of  value  and  importance.   On  what  authority,  then, 
can  any  gentleman  deny  the  right  to  regulate  this* 
property  any  more  than  he  can  deny  the  right  to 
regulate  other  property .'     You  might  just  as  well 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  terrKorial  legislature 
has  no  power  to  suppress  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
or  to  suppress  gambling,  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
obscene  books  arid  prints,  pr^  any  qthey  thii^g  in 


the  nature  of  property  which  is  held  to  be  offensive 
to  good  morals.  I  hold  that  property  in  slavery — 
if  it  be  property,  and  1  am  willing  to  concede  that 
it  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  in  order  to 
meet  it  fully — is  no  way  distinguishable  from  any 
other  property.  Now,  I  go  further.  I  maintain 
that  Congres.'i  has  regulated  and  controlled  this 
property  at  all  times.  This  is  a  fact,  neither  ob- 
scure nor  doubtful  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Slavery  existed  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  when  the 
United  States  became  the  purchaser  of  those  prov- 
inces. When  the  United  States  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  of  those  territories,  the 
property  in  vacant  lands  was  a  very  subordinate 
consideration.  The  great  object  was  to  obtain  the 
right  tp  govern  the  country.  Now,  1  undertake  to 
say  that  the  United  States  have  so  used  that  sov- 
ereignty by  legislation  of  their  own,  or  that  of  the 
governments  established  by  them  in  the  territories, 
that  slavery  has  been  maintained  there  by  the  power 
and  vvill  of  this  Grovernment  alone;  unless  slavery 
can  exist  independently  of  law,  j^nd  without  au- 
thority and  countenance  from  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, which  is  absurd.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  into  the  history  of  this  legislation. 
Every  gentleman  understands,  I  think,  this  posi- 
tion. 

But  I  go  still  further.     I  hold  that  while  these 
Territories  have  been  brought  in  without  any  grant 
or   provision    in  the  Constitution  authorizing   it. 
Congress   has  imposed    upon    them,  by  its  own 
legislation,  the  laws  inhibiting  the  slave  trade  with 
places   out   of  the   United    Stf^tes.     The   Uijited 
States,  therefore,  have  exercised  this  control  over 
slavery  in  every  way;  and  if  they  have  the  power 
to  support  and  maintain  it — which  I  contend  they 
have  exercised  just  as  effectually  in  the  Territories 
as  they  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia — who 
can,  with  this  fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  rise  up 
and  say  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  slavery 
in  the  Territories.'    Slavery  in  the  States  is  quite 
-a  different  thjng.    I  have  often  said  here — and  now 
repeat  it,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood — that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tution in  the  States.     Now,  slavery  is  not  the  nat- 
ural condition  of  rnan.     Ifo  man  becomes  a  slave, 
except  contrary  to  his  will,  by  and   under  some 
aiithority  which  is  called  law,  or  by  force  of  physr 
ical  power.     Slavery,  unless  it  can  make  a  law, 
and  support  and  sustain  itself,  exists  and  has  ex- 
isted, and  been  sustained  in  these  Territories,  by 
the  United  States.     If,  then,  they  can   create  or 
sustain  it,  they  can  abolish  it,  unless  prohibited  by 
the    Constitution.     The    one   power  irnplies   the 
other.     I  do  not  contend   that  it  should  be  exer- 
cised   without  a  sijitable   and   proper   limitation. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  I  would  observe  the  pro- 
vTsion.s  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  private  property 
be  taken,  make  a  suitable  indenanity.     Without 
pursuing  this  matter  further,  I  may  remark,  thftt  a 
vague  idea  has  been  thrpwn  out  that  slaveholders 
may  enter  with  their  slaves  any  free  territory.     It 
has  been  said  that  they  carry  with  them  the  right 
to  maintain  and  enjoy  their  property.     It  is  some- 
what difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  how  this  could 
be  brought  about — how  a  slaveholder,  removing 
from   the  State  of  Virginia  into  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  comes  clothed  with  power  and  authority 
in  his  own  person,  to  maintain  the  same  right  to 
that  property  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  State  of  Yirginia.     If  I  rightly  un- 
derstand the  argument — and  if  I  do  not  I  hope  I 
may  be  corrected — it  has  been  contended  that  he 
carries  the  laws  of  the  State  with  him,  by  virtue 
of  the  coequality  which  exigts  among  the  States 
of  this  Union.    That  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
argument  is  said  to  stand.     Now,  has  it  not  been 
already  sufficiently  answered,  when  it  is  said  that 
if  you  have  thirty  emigrants  from  the  thirty  differ- 
ent Slates  of  this  Union,  eacli  carrying  upon  his 
own  back  the  law  which  regulates  property,  every 
man  would  not  only  be  his  own  lawyer,  but  an 
independent  administrator  of  the  law  of  tlie  State 
from  which  he   emigrated  ?     Is  not  this   prepos- 
terous.'   The  very  suggestion  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
argument  against  the  proposition.    But  if  there  be 
any  such    principle  in    the  Constitution  as  a  co- 
equality  of  this  character,  I  should  like  to  be  in- 
formed on  what  page  it  is  to  be  fpund.     I  should 
be  happy  to  see  what  is  the  tenor  and  phraseology 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  embraces 
thalidga.    T^s  ar»)im§nt(p|-p,ypg  t,9g.nwich.     If  it 


be  a  constitutional  provision,  it  is  binding  through 
all  time  upon  everybody;  and  if  coequality  en- 
ables a  man  to  take  the  privileges  of  property  jyith 
him  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another, 
the  argument  proves  niore  than  those  who  use  it 
intend.  It  would  enable  a  slaveholder  to  go  from 
Virginia  to  New  York  and  maintain  hi.s  right  to 
slave  property  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  that  State. 
But  it  has  been  said  that  although  there  may  not 
be  any  positive,  absolute  right  on  the  part  of  slave- 
holders derived  from  this  source;  yet,  considering 
the  nature  and  character  of  our  Government,  and 
the  fundamental  equality  of  our  institutions,  that 
there  is  trust  reposed  in  the  United  States,  in  exe- 
cution of  which  they  are  bound  to  admit  citizens 
migrating  to  a  Territory  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  . 
the  privileges  of  property  which  they  f)ossessed  in 
the  States  from  which  they  came.  In  myju(lg- 
ment,  a  more  erroneous  view  of  a  legal  trust  could 
not  be  imagined.  It  has  no  analogy  whatever  to  a 
trust  in  law.  In  the  first  place,  this  Government 
is  not  the  trustee  of  anybody.  It  is  the  agent  of 
the  people.  The  Government  is  sent  here— if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  compare  great  things  with 
small — to  execute  a  power  of  attorney  given  to  it 
by  the  people  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution. 
Government  is  here  employed  in  executing  the 
work  of  its  principal.  It  can  claim  no  right  to  hold 
anything  here  by  virtue  of  its  own  authority.  It 
exercises  its  power  by  virtue  of  the  Constiiution 
solely  as  the  agent  of  the  people.  All  analogy  fails, 
then,  ia  every  point  of  view.  What  ri^ht  has  any 
individual  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  the  pub- 
lic lands.'  What  right  has  he  to  the  income  de- 
rivable from  that  source  of  revenue?  Has  he  the 
slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter?  Not  a 
particle;  no  more  than  he  has  in  the  buildings  of 
this  Capitol.  The  public  lands  are  public  prop- 
erty, standing  upon  the  same  footing  as  this  build- 
ing, or  a  court-house  within  any  of  the  States.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  no  man  can  maintain  a  suit- 
at-law  for  any  individual  right  in  property  of  this 
description.  It  is  not,  then,  a  question  of  property, 
but  a  question  of  sovereignty;  and  it  is  in  no  just 
sense  of  the  term  any  more  a  trust  than  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  legislation  which  we  hold  here  to 
execute  the  busniess  of  the  United  States.  It 
stands  upon  the  same  footing,  and  we  sustain  no 
other  relation  to  these  Territories  than  that  which 
we  sustain  to  any  of  the  properly  which  comea 
under  our  control. 

Now,  the  owner  and  holder  of  slave  property 
thinks  hiniself  entitled  to  extraordinary  privileiies. 
He  says  he  has  a  right  of  property  rising  above 
the  rights  of  other  citizens.  If  he  has  anything 
peculiar,  which  entitles  him  to  consideration  over 
others,  I  call  upon  those  who  maintain  that  opinion 
to  adduce  their  authority.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
thenri  to  show  from  whence  their  right  is  derived. 
If  they  claim  extraordinary  privileges,  they  should 
certainly  show  on  what  they  are  founded.  They 
do  not  grow  up  of  themselves.  They  do  not  ex- 
ist without  some  authority,  and  it  is  surely  quite 
reasonable  that  these  gentlemen  should  show  us 
where  that  authority  is  to  be  found. 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  the  propositiona 
upon  which  I  have  been  commenting,  as  advanced 
upon  the  opposite  side,  are  wholly  untenable.  The 
reasoning  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to  my 
mind,  seems  unsound  and  inconclusive;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  argument  is,  if  possible,  to 
reconcile  our  minds  to  a  very  wide  departure  from 
the  original  basis  upon  which  the  Constitution  was 
placed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  a  very  material  portion  of  the  case  then  taken 
into  consideration;  that  in  fact  it  constituted,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  corner-stone  of  the  basis  upon 
which  these  compromises  were  made.  How  comes 
it,  then,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  it  is  an  insult  to 
any  portion  of  the  country  to  propose  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  to  other  territories  of  the  ■ 
United  States?  What  is  there  to  ofi^nd  the  judg- 
rnent  or  delicacy  of  any  man  in  a  proposition  of 
that  character?  We  can,  perhaps,  estimate  more 
correctly  the  force  of  this  consideration,  if  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  As  I  have  said,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there  were  six  States 
in  which  slavery  existed,  and  eight  that  were  called 
free  States.    The  ordinance  gioyided .  for  the.  ad-: 
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mission  of  five  new  States,  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
territory  to  which  it  applied.  If  we  add  Maine,  it 
will  make  six  new  States  that  were  to  be  admitted, 
making  fourteen  free  States  in  all;  and  if  we  add  to 
the  slave  States  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  making  in  all  ten,  that  would 
complete  the  system  anticipated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  Now,  let  us  pursue  this  subject 
a  little  further,  and  see  how  it  would  have  stood 
in  other  particulars,  if  we  had  limited  ourselves  to 
the  territory  described  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  The 
free  States  would  have  had  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  Senate  twenty-eight  members; 
the  slave  States  would  have  had  in  the  other  House 
seventy-eight  members,  and  in  this  body  twenty. 
That  is  what  the  condition  of  things  would  have 
been,  if  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  in 
their  application  to  the  original  territories  of  the 
.United  States,  had  been  carried  out,  and  no  new 
territory  been  added.  How  stands  it  now?  Noth- 
ing appeals  to  us  with  more  force  than  facts,  and 
in  this  case  the  facts  are  notorious.  The  free  States 
have  now  one  hundred  and  thirty  mentibers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  gain  of  two;  the  slave 
Slates  have  in  that  body  ninety-one  members,  a 
gain,  with  a  much  smaller  capital  at  the  start,  of 
thirteen.  The  free  States  will  have,  when  Iowa 
is  represented  in  the  Senate,  thirty  members,  a 
gain  of  two;  the  slave  States  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  in  this  body,  a  gain  of  ten ! 
Now,  this  has  all  grown  out  of  disturbing  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  of  departing 
from  the  platform  upon  which  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  stood.  These  are 
the  circumstances  and  this  the  working  of  the 
system  under  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  exhorts  us  to  stand  still. 
Let  us,  says  he,  alone;  let  the  Constitution  have 
its  own  course  and  its  own  way;  we  want  nothing, 
we  ask  nothing.  Ah!  and  do  you,  indeed,  want 
nothing,  and  ask  nothing.'  Whjr,  do  you  not  ask 
us  to  employ  the  treasure  of  this  country  in  im- 
mense amounts.?  Do  you  not  ask  us  to  pour  out 
the  blood  of  the  country  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory .'  The  whole  resources  of  the  Republic  have 
been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  And  when  the  ac- 
quisitions are  made  and  the  sovereignty  acquired, 
gentlemen  turn  round  and  say,  "  Stand  still,"  "  be 
quiet,"  "let  the  Constitution  make  its  own  way," 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  there  is  not  a  word 
said  in  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject.  In  other 
words,  the  exhortation  is,  "  Let  us  work  the  matter 
in  our  own  way;  we  understand  this  thing;  let  us  be 
alaw  to  ourselves;  let  us  regulate  and  maintain  sla- 
very as  we  think  most  expedient,  and  we  will  man- 
age it  to  suit  our  own  interests."  This  is  a  shrewd, 
politic  course,  and  will  no  doubt  find  advocates. 

This  policy,  dignified  by  a  supposed  connection 
with  the  great  name  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  con- 
stitutional policy,  has  been  most  unequal.  I  speak 
of  the  stand-still  policy — the  let-alone  policy.  Sup- 
pose we  continue  it:  where  will  it  lead  us.'  Nothing 
can  demonstrate  more  conclusively  than  the  facts 
which  1  have  presented  to  the  Senate,  that  if  the 
territory  be  left  open,  it  will  be  dotted  all  over  with 
slaves.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  exclaim 
continually  that  Oregon  is  a  region  in  which  sla- 
very cannot  exist;  and  yet  they  contend  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  their  slaves  there.  If  left 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  what  will  be 
the  probable  result.'  When  the  Territory  becomes 
a  State,  the  burden  of  slavery  will  become  irrevo- 
cably fixed  upon  it,  and  in  vain  will  it,  or  any 
new  State,  attempt  to  shake  it  off,  however  sin- 
cerely they  may  desire  to  free  themselves  from  it. 
That  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  stand-still 
policy,  leaving  the  Constitution  to  work  its  own 
way,  when  the  Constitution  is  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Now,  I  think  that  such  an  unequal  distribution 
of  political  power  as  that  which  exists  was  never 
anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution;  and 
yet  the  free  States  are  charged  with-bad  feith.  It 
IS  alleged,  with  the  utmost  gravity  of  countenance, 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  the  slave  States 
alone  have  manifested  fidelity  to  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution.  The  free  States  charged  with 
bad  faith!  Why,  sir,  have  they  not  stood  still 
and  permitted  millions  upon  millions  of  the  public 
money  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  territory 
that  is  now  slave  territory  ? 


Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator,  whom  I  have  heard  with  a 
•great  deal  of  pleasure,  however  much  I  disagree 
with  several  of  his  sentiments.  I  rise  now  only 
for  the  purposeof  correcting  one  of  his  statements, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  go  uncontradicted.  The 
Senator  has  said,  that  after  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  free  Slates  and  the  slaveholding 
stood  eight  to  six;  but  the  Senator  will  recollect 
-that  Vermont  came  in  after  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  ^hat  Delaware,  being  regarded 
as  a  doubtful  State,  which  I  am  sure  every  one 
will  acknowledge,  the  free  and  slaveholding  States 
then  stood  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
Senate  will  also  recollect  that  there  was  three  times 
as  much  territory  north  of  the  Missouri  line  as 
there  was  south  of  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate  by 
going  into  any  history  of  the  annexation  of  Ver- 
mont. No  doubt  the  Senator  is- correct.  The 
argument  which  I  have  presented  is  not  at  all  im- 
paired ;  for  Vermont  was  then  an  independent 
State,  and  no  doubt  cotild  be  entertained  of  her 
joining  the  Confederacy. 

I  was  remarking,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
Senator,  that  the  free  States  had  seen  the  treasure 
of  the  country  expended  in  a  war  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory;  they  had  seen  millions  of  the 
public  money  thus  expended;  they  had  seen  ac- 
quisitions made,  including  that  of  Texas,  the  wll^le 
benefit  of  which,  so  far  as  political  power  is  con- 
cerned, accrued  to  the  slave  States;  and  yet  they 
are  accused  of  bad  faith,  and  with  making  war 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ma- 
son] adverted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and, 
according  to  my  recollection,  said  that  even  the 
accession  of  a  single  new  free  State  caused  him  to 
hang  his  head  in  shame.  He  seemed  to  regret 
that  the  policy  had  not  been  pushed  so  far  as  to 
exclude  the  free  States  from  any  participation 
whatever  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  What 
do  we  now  see?  Notwithstanding  the  compromise 
which  was  made  on  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Virginia  said  he  supposed  had  forever  settled  this 
whole  matter,  so  that  slavery  was  to  be  excluded 
above  latitude  36°  30';  yet  we  are  charged  with 
bad  faith  when  we  resist  its  introduction  above 
latitude  42°.  All  Oregon  is  far  north  of  the  com- 
promise line,  and  a  region  in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  slavery  is  not  desirable — nay,  gentlemen  say 
it  cannot  exist  there;  and  yet  the  application  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  to  it  is  most  strenuously  resist- 
ed, as  if  it  were  a  grievous  wrong,  worthy  of  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  and  disturbing  the  public 
tranquillity.  Who  is  chargeable  with  bad  faith  in 
forcing  slavery  into  this  region,  if  the  compromise 
be  applicable  to  it?  But  does  the  compromise  of 
36°  30'  apply  to  a  country  which  we  did  not  then 
possess,  over  which  we  had  then  no  sovereignty? 
If  it  does,  then  the  bad  faith  is  not  on  our  part. 

I  remember  an  occurrence  in  this  Chamber  some 
years  ago,  and  I  dare  say  there  are  others  within 
the  range  of  my  voice  who  recollect  it  also.  There 
was  a  proposition  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Iowa,  now  one  of  the  members  of  this  Union.  It 
was  opposed,  and  a  resolution,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  found  on  your  Journal,  was  introduced 
by  a  gentleman  representing  the  State  of  Alabama, 
proposing  to  make  a  perpetual  grant  of  the  whole 
territory  north  of  Missouri  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  stop  the  progress  of  emigration  west  at  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  turn  it  southward 
into  the  slave  instead'of  the  free  territory.  It  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  have  fought  battle  after 
battle  upon  this  question  in  disposing  of  the  In- 
dians who  were  removed  to  the  West.  I  bring  no 
reproach  against  anybody.  I  only^  state  whaC  is 
notorious,  that  there  have  been  individuals  of  in- 
fluence and  high  standing  who  have  advocated  the 
proposition  to  stop  the  current  of  emigration  at 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  secure  to  the 
Indian  tribes  of  this  country  the  territory  beyond; 
but  measures  of  that  sort  have  been  universally 
frustrated . 

I  am  unwilling  to  go  into  this  matter  at  greater 
length.  The  facts  which  I  have  stated  speak  for 
themselves;  they  tell  the  whole  story;  they  ex- 
plain what  has  been  gained  by  the  free  States,  and 
what  by  the  slave  States;  they  make  disclosures 


which  will  enable  the  public  to  form  its  own 
'opinion.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  a  free 
discussion  upon  this  subject;  that  opinions  should 
be  interchanged.  Somegentlemen,  indeed,  depre- 
cate this  discussion;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  some 
unpleasant  agitation  may  attend  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  discontents.  Gentlemen 
advert  to  them  in  some  severity  of  language. 
They  hear  the  distant  murmuring  of  the  thunder, 
and  they  seem  to  understand  its  meaning.  They 
say,  let  it  come;  so  I  say,  if  they  are  unwise 
enough  to  make  such  an  issue,  and  to  place  upon  , 
it  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  these  Stales. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  that  I  should  more  deprecate 
than  the  dissolution  of  this  Union.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  would  grieve  me  more  than  to  see  any 
case  occur  which  should  be  thought  to  justify  so 
fatal  a  step.  But  if  we  cannot  speak  the  truth,  if 
we  cannot  discuss  this  subject  fully  without  en- 
dangering the  Union,  then  the  Union  is  only  a  rope- 
of  sand.  Let  me  say,  if  the  Constitution  is  made 
only  for  a  part,  and  not  for  the  whole  country,  or 
if  it  is  to  be  administered  so  as  to  benefit  one  part 
alone,  then,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  not_ 
worth  preserving. 

Let  us  pursue  these  results  a  little  further.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  says  that  there  is  a 
large  vacant  territory  north  of  Missouri  and  west 
of  Iowa.  How  large  it  may  be,  I  have  not  exactly 
ascertained;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken  of 
as  a  territory  of  any  considerable  value  or  import- 
ance. Portions  of  it  may  be  of  some  value,  and 
may  be  capable  at  some  day  of  i)eing  organized 
into  a  State  or  States.  But  unless  I  have  beer* 
misinformed  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  one  of  the  last 
sections  of  country  that  would  be  thought  desira- 
ble for  settlement.  It  is  a  broken  region,  destitute 
of  wood  and  water,  and  generally  unproductive 
soil. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  Senator  has  been  mis- 
informed. The  greater  part  of  that  territory  is 
well  watered.  It  is  very  far  from  being  an  arid 
region.  It  abounds  with  streams  and  innumerable 
lakes,  and,  if  my  information  be  correct,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  country  has  a  soil  exceedingly 
fertile.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  map,  he 
will  find  that  there  is  a  beautiful  valley  of  upwards 
of  tfcvo  hundred  miles  in  length,  containing  some 
of  the  best  land  in  all  those  regions.  But  the  de- 
cisive fact  is  the  large  Indian  population  which  has 
found  sustenance  there. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  very  ex- 
act information,  but  I  believe  the  general  statement 
which  I  have  made  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  It 
is  in  the  line  of  emigration,  and  in  a  healthy-cli- 
mate, and  yet  is  not  sought  by  settlers.  However, 
it  is  not  very  material  tathe  matter  in  hand.  I  will 
take  the  positive  rather  than  the  speculative — what 
is  known  rather  than  what  is  unknown.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  a  large  country  lying  in  that 
region  may  at  some  future  day  be  peopled,  and  that 
States  may  possibly  grow  up  there.  But  let  us  see 
what  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  political 
power  for  the  slave  interests  of  this  country.  I 
need  not  inform  the  Senate  that  Texas  is  now  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
resolutions  by  which  Texas  came  into  the  Union 
provided  that  there  may  be  four  additional  States 
carved  out  of  that  territory.  Of  these,  not  less 
than  three  must  be  slave  States;  and,  as  the  admis- 
sion of  the  four  depends  upon  the  consent  of  Texas, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  likely  that  any  of  them 
will  come  in  other  than  slave  States.  Here,  then, 
are  four  States  expressly  provided  for,  in  a  country 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  peopled,  and  will  soon 
send  to  this  Union  additional  members.  Texas 
was  brought  in  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Gentle- 
men really  seem  to  think  that  in  all  this  there  is  no 
cause  of  complaint — that  it  is  not  only  unjustifi- 
able, but  proof  of  bad  faith,  to  make  any  complaint. 
Yet,  it  is  very  well  known  that  Texas,  brought  in 
as  she  has  been  for  a  specific  purpose,  has  been  ilie 
cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico — that  annexation 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure which  has  been  witnessed  within  the  last  two 
years.  But  there  are  other  consequences  which 
'some  portions  of  the  country  feel  deeply  and  more 
strongly  even  than  that  war.  It  was  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  representatives  of  Texas  into  this 
Chamber  that  Congress,  following  out  the  policy  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  enabled  to 
overturn  the  former  financial  system  of  the  country. 
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bv  repealing;  the  benefickil  and  salutary  act  of 
1842,  that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  country, 
revived  its  credit,  and  caused  the  highest  degree  oF 
prosperity.  It  was  that  addition  to  the  forces  of 
the  Administration  which  enabled  ihenti  to  pass  the 
fiscal  system  of  1846.  This  isanotlier  of  theresults 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ft  is,  then,  remark- 
able that  that  portion  of  the  country  which  com- 
plains of  sectional  legislation  should  happen  to  be 
that  very  portion  of  the  country  which  has  received 
the  benefit  of  all  these  acquisitions.  Without 
dwelling  more  at  large,  as  I  might  with  great  pro- 
priety do,  upon  this  interesting  aspect  of  the  case,' 
and  the  pernicious  effect  upon  industrial  pursuits, 
we  naturally  inquire,  who  has  done  this.'  Who  has 
brought  it  about.'  Who  is  responsible.'  I  can  say 
who  has  not  brought  it  about,  and  who  is  not  re- 
sponsible. It  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the 
Whigs  upon  this  floor.  In  good  faith  they  stood 
by  their  principles.  They  opposed  the  annexation 
of  Texas  until  a  compact  was  made  against  their 
will,  and  complied  with  on  her  part;  but  the  united 
strength  of  the  Democracy  of  the  South,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  accomplished 
it.  And  gentlemen  will  permit  me  to  say — and  I 
mean  it  in  no  offensive  sense — that  that  measure 
was  accomplished  under  circumstances  peculiar  in 
their  character.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was 
pressed  into  the  Presidential  election,  and  carried 
through  by  the  esprit  du  corps  of  party;  and  now 
another  favorable  moment  for  concession  has  ar- 
rived !  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  avows  that  now,  on  the 
eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  of  settling  this  question — of  turn- 
ing the  screw  upon  party  men.  Politicians,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  success  of  a  parly  candidate,  are  apt 
to  forget  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  such  an 
occasion  is  deemed  favorable  to  effect  certain  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  Senator  entirely  mis- 
apprehended the  tenor  of  my  remarks.  I  siiould 
scorn  to  resort  to  arts  of  that  description. 

Mr.  D.WIS.  The  Senator  certainly  contends 
that  this  is  the  time  to  make  these  concessions, 
and  best  knows  his  own  motives,  which  I  by  no 
means  question.  I  agree  that  the  success  which 
has  heretofore  attended  this  policy  might  well  as- 
tonish those  who  have  achieved  it.  But  are  gentle- 
men not  sensible  that  they  have  pushed  this  policy 
to  such  a  degree  ofextravagance  that  it  has  alarmed 
the  public  mind?  I  think  I  hazard  little  in  saying 
that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  this  system  is  to 
be  further  pursued. 

A  Democratic  Senator.    It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  thank  rny  friend  for  the  word. 
It  is  too  late;  nor  does  this  conviction  in  the  public 
mind  grow  out  of  a  little  heat  which  has  been  en- 
gendered, and  will  speedily  die  away.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  thing  is  wrong; 
that  there  has  been  a  course  of  policy  pursued 
which  demands  correction  at  the  hand  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  retrace  our 
steps  by  attempts  to  disannex.  This  would  be 
idle;  but  that  we  are  to  guard  the  future.  And 
let  me  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  if  the  free  States  be 
denied  the  rights  which  belong  to  them,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  fomented;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
where  it  will  end.  I  do  hope  that  this  Union  is 
near  and  dear  to  us  all.  I  trust  we  are  all  fully 
sensible  of  our  obligations  to  the  beneficent  Provi- 
dence who  has  bestowed  upon  this  land  an  unpar- 
alled  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  resulting, 
by  His  blessing,  from  the  free  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  It  would  be  a  melancholy  result, 
indeed,  if  the  struggle  for  political  power  should 
lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  these  blessings. 

I  have  said  little  on  the  question  directly  before 
the  Senate.  My  design  was  to  limit  myself  to  the 
general  political  aspect  of  the  subject.  There  are 
other  topics  connected  with  it,  in  &  moral  point  of 
view,  on  which  I  might  have  dwelt  with  great 
propriety,  but  I  must  at  this  time  forbear.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  heretofore  there  has 
been  a  great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  polit- 
ical power,  and  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
conviction  in  the  public  mind  of  the  necessity  of^  a 
change,  which  shall  restore  the  coinpromises  of  the 
Constitution  to  their  equilibrium.  If  gentlemen 
suppose  that  the  free  States  can  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  territory  to  slavery,  they 
are  very  much  mistaken.    They  misapprehend  the 
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public  temperament,  the  public  feeling,  the  public 
disposition. 

While  I  speak  thus  plainly  and  frankly,  intend- 
ing to  give  offence  to  nobody,  I  may  repeat,  what 
I  have  often  declared,  that  I  am  entirely  willing  to 
abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and 
leave  slavery  in  the  States  to  be  managed  by  the 
States,  without  interference  from  this  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  long  since  de- 
clared my  sentiments  in  this  Chamber — and  very 
distinctly  at  the  two  last  sessions — that  free  soil 
ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  slavery.  With- 
out going  more  at  large  into  the  reasons  for  that 
opinion,  I  am  disposed  to  leave  this  subject  to  the 
judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country.  But  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  gentlemen 
will  ponder  well  upon  this  matter  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  force  slavery  into  Oregon,  or  into  any  part 
or  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
which  is  now  free. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  took  the  floor, 
and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  fitrttier  consideration  of  the  bill  he  post- 
poned to  Monday  next. 

Monday,  July  10,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
establish  tho  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  said:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  subject  before  us  is  of  transcendent 
importance.  It  awakens  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
the  country — with  thousands  it  is  viewed  with  un- 
affected despondency.  But  amidst  the  gloom  1  do 
not  despair.  I  believe  that  there  is  yet  virtue  and 
intelligence  amongst  us  sufficient  to  frown  down 
the  demagogues  of  the  hour,  and  to  preserve  us,  as 
our  fathers  made  ns,  a  great  and  glorious,  because 
a  united  people.  But  what  has  brought  us  into 
this  condition,  and  who  are  responsible  for  it? 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,] 
following,  in  that  particular,  many  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  debate,  has  said,  and  in  one  sense 
truly  said,  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  all 
to  be  traced  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  part 
I  admit  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  But  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  did  not  necessarily  so  involve 
us.  No  man  can  be  so  blind  to  the  history  of 
that  day,  and  the  days  which  succeeded  it,  as  not 
to  see  and  believe  that  if  the  administration  of  this 
Government  by  its  Executive  had  been  cautious, 
prudent,  and  statesmanlike,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  have  led  to  no  Mexican  war,  and  to 
no  annexation  of  territory,  from  which  the  peril 
that  involves  us  arises.  No  man,  in  "my  judg- 
ment, looking  to  the  state  in  which  Texas  was  at 
the  time  of  her  coming  into  our  Union,  can  doubt 
that  the  United  States  had  a  perfect  right  to  receive 
her.  If  I  do  not  nnistake — and  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  I  do  not — the  distinguished  colleague  of 
the  Senator  upon  my  right,  Mr.  Davis,  [Mr. 
Webster,]  said  upon  one  occasion,  after  we  be- 
came involved  in  the  war  thus  attributed  to  Texas 
annexation,  that  that  furnished  no  just  cause  of 
war  to  Mexico.  There  were  questions  of  expe- 
diency involved  in  that  measure,  about  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  differed.  But  if  I  had 
had  a  seat  upon  this  floor  thfin,  I  should  not  have 
been  found  voting  against  it  for  fear  that  it  might 
properly  involve  us  in  war.  I  am  at  a  loss 
indeed  to  imagine,  looking  to  the  then  condition  of 
that  Government  in  relation  to  the  parent  Slate 
from  which  it  had  separated  itself,  how  any  real 
question  can  be  entertained  that  Texas  had  a 
perfect  right  to  annex  herself  to  the  United  States, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  United  States  had  a  perfect 
right  to  accept  her.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  community,  not  a  drop  of  blood  need 
have  been  spilled — not  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
treasure  which  has  been  spent  need  have  been 
expended — would  not,  in  fact,  have  been  spilled, 
and  would  not  have  been  expended,  if  the  destiny 
of  this  nation,  as  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned, 
had  been  intrusted  to  prudent,  and  wise,  and  just 
hands.  I  intend  no  compliment  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  for  I  be- 
lieve any  statesman  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  end,  when  I  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
he  had  been  in  the  State  Department,  and  had  had 
control  of  the  negotiations  growing  out  of  annex- 
ation, the  war  would  have  been  avoided,  and  this 


question,  which  is  now  upon  us,  never  would  have 
arisen.  The  business  was,  however,  unfortunately 
for  humanity  and  the  country,  managed  by  differ- 
ent counsels.  The  war  did  come.  But,  even 
then,  if  it  had  been  conducted  in  a  different  spirit, 
and  not  with  the  obvious,  if  not  the  declared 
design  of  obtaining,  by  force  of  arms,  territory  in 
liquidation  of  our  claims,  this  question  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Rcsaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May, 
would  alone,  if  it  had  been  permitted,  have  for- 
ever settled,  if  it  were  not  settled  before,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas;  and  not  a  Mexican  soldier 
ever  would  have  trod  the  soil  upon  this  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was,  I  fear  and  believe,  the  lust  of  dominion — 
the  desire  of  territorial  acquisition — the  ambition 
"to  terminate  his  career  by  sending  to  the  Houses 
of  Congress  such  a  message  as  we  received  a  few 
days  since,  that  led  the  Executive  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  But,  besides  the  Executive,  who 
are  responsilile?  My  friend  from  Massachusetts 
referred  to  this  sul>ject  for  another  purpo.se,  and  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  allude  to  it  in  con- 
nfection  with  the  same  subject.  Hethought  proper 
to  tell  the  Senate  and  the  country,  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  not  only  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  we  are  involved,  but  that  Te.xas 
was  brought  into  the  Union  by  the  southern  States, 
to  accomplish  a  southern  object,  and  to  forward 
southern  views.  Will  the  record  bear  out  the 
honorable  Senator?  That  measure  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  In  this  body — twenty- 
seven  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  twenty-six  in 
the  negative.  Who  voted  for  it?  Who  voted 
against  it?  With  reference  to  these  unfortunate  geo- 
graphical divisions,  what  says  the  record?  Amongst 
the  votes  in  the  affirmative,  I  find  recorded  thirteen 
on  the  part  of  those  coming  from  the  States  called 
free.  Some  of  them  are  still  upon  this  floor. 
They  were — 

Me^ssrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Fnirfield,  Hannegan,  Niles,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
.Woodbury. 

The  name  of  General  Cass  is  not  among  them, 
but  all  know  that  the  only  reason  for  that  is,  that 
he  was  not  here  to  vote.  Who  voted  against  it 
from  thcsouthern  States? 

Messrs.  Archer,  Burrow,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Foster,  Jaraagin,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Rives. 

Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-six  !  Sir,  it  is  clear, 
from  this,  we  should  not  be  told,  as  we  have  befen 
told  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — and  as 
his  colleague  has  also  intimated  during  the  present 
and  the  last  session — that  that  measure  was  acco.m- 
plished  by  the  South. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  The  honorable 
Senator  makes  a  broader  statement  than  my  re- 
marks authorize.  I  think  my  language  was,  that 
Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union  by  the  south- 
ern Democracy  with  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  North. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  know  that  my  friend  said 
that  afterwards,  and  I  was  about  to  refer  to  that 
in  a  moment.  But  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  had 
no  application  unless  applied  to  the  'question  to 
which  he  addressed  himself,  in  considering  which 
he  was  attempting  to  prove  that  the  incorporation 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  the  act  of  southern 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  southern  power 
and  southern  influence,  and  of  protecting  southern 
institutions.  So  much  for  sectional  opinion  upon 
this  subject.  But,  as  far  as  relates  to  political 
opinions,  the  Senator  is  right  in  saying  that  Texas 
was  bron^it  in  almost  exclusively  by  a  Democratic 
vote.  The  honorable  gentleman  whose  successor 
I  am,  [Mr.  Merrick,]  and  my  friend  before  me, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  were, 
I  believe,  the  only  V/higs  who  voted  for  the  an- 
nexation. 

Mr.  BADGER,  (in  his  seat.)  And  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JOHiVSON.  Yes.  These,  then,  were  the 
only  Whigs  who  voted  for  the  measure.  No  doubt 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  States  which 
they  represented.  Perhaps  the  honorable  Senator 
whom  I  have  succeeded  did  not  exactly  understand 
the  opinion  of  his  State  on  that  subject;  but  that 
he  voted  honestly,  according  to  bis  convictions, 
no  man  has  a  right  to  doubt 

But  after  Texas  was  annexed,  and  the  war  com- 
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menced,  what  elae  was  done?  or  rather,  what  was 
not  done,  to  avoid  the  calamitous  situation  in 
which  we  now  stand?  Let  the  Journals  of  this  body 
answer.  After  Mexico  was  virtually  conquered, 
her  forces  scattered  and  dismayed,  her  power 
completely  broken,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Berrien]  proposed  a  resolution, 
that  it  was  not  advisable  that  any  additional  terri- 
tory should  be  brought  into  tlie  Union,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  war;  and  upon  that  resolution, 
every  member  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  with  one  exception.  We 
were,  however,  overruled;  the  resolution  was  re- 
jected, and  the  result  is  before  us.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  in  the  presence  in  which  I  stand,  that 
in  relation  to  that  war  and  its  justice  as  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  1  entertained,  and 
still  entertain,  an  opinion  different  from  that  of 
those  with  whom  lam  in  the  habit  of  acting.  But, 
■when  the  question  was  before  us,  whether  the  war 
should  be  terminated-  by  taking  into  the  Union 
territory  large  enough  for  the  constiuction  of  as 
many  States  as  existed  in  this  Confederacy  at  the 
period  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  voted 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia;  not  from  a  belief 
that  the  institutions,  of  this  country  may  not  be 
almost  indefinitely  expanded — because  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  great  improvement  in  the  modes  of 
communication  between  distant  portions  of  the 
Union  (modes  virtually  annihilating  space  and 
time)  are  such,  that  we  are  just  as  competent  to 
carry  on  this  Government  beneficially,  if  its  sphere 
extended  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as  we  were  when 
it  embraced  only  the  thirteen  original  States — but 
I  voted  for  it>  fo'"  t^e  very  purpose,  as  I  stated  at 
the  time,  of  avoiding  this  fearful  question  which 
now  agitates  every  section  of  the  land.  I  was  not 
led  astray  by  the  boasted  glory  of  obtaining  "  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.'' 
We  should  have  had  "  indemnity  for  the  past"  in 
the  glories  of  the  war  alone,  and  from  the  same 
source  we  had  already  obtained  ample  "  security 
for  the  future."  Then  we  should  have  had  our 
own  strength  unimpaired,  our  Union  untouched, 
and  our  institutions  free  from  peril.  But  other 
counsels  have  prevailed.  Here  we  are.  Why, 
sir,  even  my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Davis,]  cool,  deliberate,  and  patriotic,  as  any  man 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  beholds,  in  the 
condition  in  whicii  we  are  now  placed,  infinite 
danger.  In  the  excitement  of  debate,  speaking 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  honorable  Sen- 
ator has  almost  predicted,  that  unless  the  question 
be  amicably  adjusted,  the  Union  will  not  abide. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cai.houn]  has  told  us,  that  unless  it  be  set- 
tled, the  Sovith  must  stand  upon  her  own  rights, 
as  he  is  convinced  they  have  been  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  If  we  go  out  of  the  Chamber,  the 
opinions  expressed  abroad  are  still  more  pregnant 
with  cause  for  alarm.  Fornler  subjects  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  coun- 
try disappear  from  the  minds  of  men.  Even  that 
statesman,  described  as  a  northern  man  with 
southern  principles,  now,  and  I  fear  justly,  de- 
scribed by  his  quondam  friends,  as  a  man  without 
any  principles,  who  owes  all  the  political  elevation 
which  he  has  ever  enjoyed  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  South,  is  now  seen  heading  a  cru- 
sade against  her  institutions.  Instead  of  usino- 
his  own  name,  and  past  weight  of  character,  to 
quiet  the  excitement  which  prevails,  he  is  willing 
to  head  a  party,  not  only  the  distinctive  principle 
of  which,  but  the  only  principle  of  which,  is  prac- 
tical war  upon  the  South.  Take  up  the  papers  of 
the  day,  in  the  free  States — aye,  in  those  very  free 
States,  the  votes  of  whose  Senators  brought  Texas 
in  with  all  her  slavery — you  find  almost  without 
exception  the  declaration,  that  slavery  must  be 
kept  within  its  present  limits  at  all  hazards,  in  the 
face  of  all '  consequences;  the  Union  to  stand  or 
the  Union  to  fall,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Whi^s 
that  this  alarming  condition  of  things  is  upon  the 
country.  It  lies  at  another  door.  But,  although 
not  traceable  to  us,  it  is  our  duty  that  we  should 
unite  with  our  patriotic  brethren,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  Union,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  possible,  at 
once,  and  forever. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  propose,  very  briefly,  to  inquire  into  the  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  either  of  the  measures  which 
x\\6  several  propositions  before  us  involve.     First, 


then.  Has  Congress  the  right  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the  United 
States?  The  opinion  which  I  hold  on  this  subject 
is  not  now  stated  for  the  first  time  in  this  body.  I 
have  expressed  it  before,  and  as  before,  I  answer 
no.  In  what  I  am  about  to  offer  to  the  Senate,  in 
maintenance  of  this  opinion,  I  purpose  to  confine 
myself  exclusively  to  the  Constitution  itself,  leav- 
ing the  contemporaneous  judicial  construction  of 
it  in  this  particular,  where  it  has  been  placed  by 
Senators  who  have  preceded  me.  1  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  tiiat  hereafter,  for  another  pur- 
pose. What  is  the  power  claimed  ?  The  Senator 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Phelps,]  whom  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  hear,  from  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  rested  the  power  exclusively 
upon  the  relation  in  v/hich  the  territories  stand 
before  they  become  a  State;  conceding,  as  was 
certainly  done  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  "  the  mo.Tient  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  no  limitation  upon  slavery  that 
you  might  incorporate  into  the  territorial  govern- 
ment would  operate."  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  such  is  not  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  or  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  If 
the  power  exists  at  all,  it  exists  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  was  exerted  in  these  instances.  I  there- 
fore consider  the  Senator  from  New  York  as  yield- 
ing the  whole  subject  in  dispute.  I  repeat,  if  the 
power  exists  at  all,  it  is  the  same  power. which 
was  exerted  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  in  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  enables  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,,  at  all  times,  during  all  time 
that  the  territory  may  remain  as  the  habitation  of 
civilized  man,  whether  in  the  Union  or  out  of  tJie 
Union,  to  exclude  slavery  from  it,  as  a  funda- 
mental and  permanent  provision.  Let  us  recur  to 
the  ordinance  of  1787  itself.  After  providing  for 
other  matters,  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  hereby  onlained  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  tliat  the  followin!!;  articles  shall  be  considered  as 
articles  of  coinpact,  between  ihe  orijiinal  Slates  and  the 
people  of  States  in  the  said  Territory,  and  for  ever  re- 
main UNALTERABLE,  UNLESS  BY  COMMON  CONSENT,  tO  VVil," 

and  enumerates  six. 

The  sixth  is  the  one  referred  to,  and  is  in  these 
words: 

"Art.  6.  Tliere  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  tlie  said  Territoiy,  otherwise  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  wliereof  the  parly  .sliall  have  been  duly 
convicli'd  ;  provided,  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fn<;ilive  igay  be  law- 
fully reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  tlie  person  claiming  his  or 
her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid."  v 

This  provision,  then,  excluding  slavery  was,  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  ordinance,  to  remain  as  a 
fundamental  principle  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory,  after  being  admitted  as  States  as  well 
as  before,  until,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  it 
should  be  changed.  What  is  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise? Not  thatslavery  north  of  the  lineagreedupon, 
being  line  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  shall,  during  the  condition  of  the  country 
as  territory,  be  excluded,  but  shall  forever  be  pro- 
hibited. The  words  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  of  6th  March,  1820,  the  compromise  law,  are: 
"  That  in  all  territory,  &c.,  slavery  and  involun- 
'  tary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
'  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
'convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby, /orerer  proliib- 
Hied.'''  I  repeat,  then,  if  the  power  exists,  it  exists 
to  the  extent  it  has  been  exercised,  or  not  at  all. 

Does  the  power  exist  under  the  Constitution? 
In  the  first  place,  I  might  save  myself  the  necessity 
of  arguing  the  question  at  all,  by  throwing  myself 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  Davis.]  because  I  understood  him  as 
conceding  that  it  was  a  power  found  out  of,  instead 
of  in,  the  Constitution.  The  acute  mind  of  that 
honorable  Senator  could  not  avoid,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  avoid,  the  force  of  the  argument  that 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
when  it  was  their  purpose  to  confer  powers  of 
legislation,  did  it,  in  every  instance,  by  express 
terms,  In  constituting  the  Government  itself,  and 
with  reference  to  the  legislative  powers  which  it 
proposed  to  devolve  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  it  proceeds  not  only  in  words  to 
give  the  power,  but  to  specify  the  objects  for 
which  the  above  power  is  to  be  exercised.  But 
iherp  was  one  thing  to  be  accomplished,  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  limited  legisla- 


tive power  given  Congress  for  the  general  objects 
of  the  Government.  And  what  was  that?  It  was 
necessary  to  have  some  territory  for  the  seat  of 
Government,  entirely  under  its  own  control,  sub- 
ject to  its  own  laws,  and  altogether  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  legislation.  Forts,  arsenals,  and 
dock-yards,  it  was  seen,  might  also  become  neces- 
sary, in  process  of  time,  Tiv  every  Stale  of  the 
Union,  and,  upon  the  same  principle  of  policy, 
over  all  such  places  which  might  be  appropriated 
to  these  objects,  it  was  important  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  universal  and  exclu- 
sive, and  the  Convention  made  it  so.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is,  that  Congress  shall 
have  power 

"To  exercise  exclusive  "legislation,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  District  (not'exceeding  ten  miles  s^quare) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  Stales,  and  the  accepla  ice 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Gi)vernment  ol'tlie  Uni- 
ti'd  Stales,  and  to  exercise  like  autlioiity  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Lesislature  of  the  Stale  in 
which ^he  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings." 

What,  then,  follows  from  these  express  grants 
of"power?  What  is  the  legitimate  inference? 
The  provision  relied  upon  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  by  most  of  those  who  maintain 
the  power  in  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  Slates,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  Ihe  territory  or 
other  properly  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest 
that  territory  was  regarded  and  provided  fon,  in 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  as  property  only, 
and  that  the  same  power,  and  no  other,  was  in- 
tended to  be  given  over  it  as  it  was  designed  to 
confer  over  the  other  property  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  authorized  under 
the  Constitution,  from  time  to  time,  to  acquire  and 
hold.  Now,  I  affirm,  sir,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  a  word  which  looks  to 
the  existence  of  this  power,  unless  it  is  found  in 
the  particular  clause  to  which  1  have  just  referred. 
My  friend  from  Massachusetts  admitted  the  force 
of  this  argument,  and  based  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tains upon  the  ground  that  there  is  a  power  to 
acquire  imlependent  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
such  power  carries  with  it,  as  an  incident,  the 
power  to  govern,  not  under  the  Constitution,  but 
out  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  that  this  doctrine 
is  founded  on  a  dangerous  error,  if  my  friend  will 
pardon  me  for  thus  characterizing  anything  which 
falls  from  him.  A  stranger,  however  enlightened, 
who  should  be  brought  to  The  construction  of  this 
instrument,  if  asked  whether  the  power  given  in 
the  clause  which  1  have  just  read,  was  designed  to 
be  a  power  equivalent  in  extent  to  that  conferred 
in  the  clause  giving  to  Congress  the  exclusive 
jiirisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  over 
places  purchased  for  dock-yards,  &c.,  would  at 
once  answer,  no.  If  the  object  of  the  Convention 
— its  members  being  intelligent  men — had  been,  in 
the  one  clause,  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
which  they  had  in  view  in  the  other,  they  would 
have  used  the  same  phraseology.  It  is  a  familiar 
rule  of  construction,  that  a  departure  in  subsequent 
parts  of  a  law,  or  any  instrument,  from  the  phrase-  • 
ology  adopted  in  an  antecedent  part,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  only  by  inferring  a  departure  in 
purpose. 

But  the  Senator  from  Vermont  told  us  that  he 
finds  the  power  in  dispute  in  the  Constitution.  He 
finds  it  in  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government. 
That  is  begging  the  whole  subject  in  controversy. 
What  is  the  legislative  povverof  the  Government? 
The  Constitution  upon  that  point  admits  of  but 
one  interpretation.  Its  language  is  peculiar:  "  Alt 
legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States."  The  very 
terms  exclude,  by  unavoidable  implication,  all 
powers  not  granted.  It,  above  all,  excludes  the 
idea  that  there  was  any,  or  ever  was  to  be  any, 
inherent  legislative  power  which  might  be  exer- 
cised without  limitation,  without  reference  to  the 
prohibitions  which  might  be  found  in  the  instru- 
ment, or  in  the  restrictions  which  it  contained. 
The  language  is,  "All  legislative  powers  herein 
GRANTED."  We  Hiust  then  question  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  ask  what  was  granted.  It  is  a 
grant  of  enumerated,  not  of  general  powers.  Now, 
there  being  no  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries except  in  the  clause  which  authorizes  Con- 
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gress  to  pass  all  needful  rules  iind  resrulations 
respecting  them,  the  only  question  is,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  power  thus  conferred  ?  I  admit,  as  a 
question  not  to  be  disputed,  that  it  gives  tiie  power 
to  organize  a  territorial  government,  because  it  is 
needful  that  such  a  government  should  exist,  with 
a  view  to  the  disposition  and  preservation  of  the 
territory,  and  the  ultimate  object  with  wiiich  all 
such  lenitory  is  held,  its  introduction  into  the 
Union. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  others 
who  have  spoken  on  the  same  side,  inquire,  is 
there  no  power  existing  in  the  Government,  under 
this  or  some  other  clause,  to  prohibit  gambling, 
the  circulation  of  obscene  books,  or  anything  af- 
fecting the  morals  of  the  country  within  the  Terri- 
tory, nor  any  article  of  property  which  may  be 
known  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  but  which  it  does 
not  suit  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  have  in- 
troduced? The  cases  are  not  at  all  alike.  Slaves, 
andei-  theConstitution,  are  considered  in  thedouble 
light  of  property  and  of  persons.  They  are  to  be 
taxed  as  property — to  be  represented  as  persons. 
In  the  second  place, itis  theduty  of  iheGovernment 
of  the  United  Slates  to  see  that,  as  property,  they  are 
not  interfered  with,  as  is  expressly  provided  in  the 
clause  which  says  ihal,  they  should  not  cease  to  be 
slaves  by  escaping  from  their  own  limits,  but  shall 
be  surrendered  upon  demand.  Upon  what  ground, 
then,  does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Others,  suppose  that  there  is  anything  immoral 
in  the  institution  of  slavery — that  he  should  asso- 
ciate it  with  anything  that  is  offensive  to  good 
morals?  Is  it  not  manifest,  looking  to  the  Consti- 
tution alone,  that  sFavery,  at  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Government,  as  it  then  existed 
in  the  United  States,  was  not  considered  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  considered — a  political 
evil  which  th*  free  States  had  a  right  to  strike  at — 
which  they  had  a  right  to  limit?  On  the  contrary, 
were  not  all  the  States  brought  into  the  Union  as 
equal  and  independent?  But,  says  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  what  inequality  or  injustice 
is  there  in  saying  that  slavery  shall  be  prohibited 
in  this  territory,  or  in  other  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States?  A  southern  man,  he  argues, 
will  not  be  prohibited  from  going;  thither  in  conse- 
quence of  that  prohibition.  Mr.  President,  in 
dealing  with  an  instrument  like  the  Constitution, 
we  must  regard  its  spirit,  and  the  authority  from 
whence  it  emanated.  We  are  to  look  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  as  they  are,  and  as  it  was  known 
they  would  be.  We  are  to  consider  the  associa- 
tions by  which  they  arc  surrounded,  and  by  which 
at  was  known  they  would  be  surrounded,  and, the 
influences  which  are  known  to  operate  upon  them. 
We  are  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  possible  that 
an  making  that  Constitution  the  slave  States  de- 
signed to  give  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  say  that  they  should  forever  retain 
their  original  number,  whilst  the  free  States  might 
\)e  increased  without  limit.  The  ordinance'^of 
17a7  was  ratified  by  the  Constitution  itself  almost 
in  words.  That  ordinance  looked  to  the  creation 
of  five  additional  free  States. 

That  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  inevitable.  If 
they,  the  slave  States,  looked  forward  at  all,  they 
eaw — they  could  not  avoid  seeing — that  the  day 
must  come  when  the  disparity  of  representation 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  would  be 
such  that  the  institution  itself  in  the  States  would 
foe  in  danger.  Sir,  what  was  attempted  to  be  done 
at  the  period  of  the  Missouri  compromise  ?  It  was 
exacted  by  the  free  States  as  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union, 
that  slavery  should  not  exist  there  after  its  admi.s- 
sion.  The  Union  was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the 
effort  to  establish  that  exaction.  That  power  was 
claimed  under  another  part  of  the  Constitution, 
which  says  that  States  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  it  was  contended  that  in  the  authority 
to  admit  was  involved  the  authority  to  impose  the 
conditions  of  admission.  It  was  also  claimed  un- 
der the  authority  given  in  the  clause  providing 
that  Congress,  if  they  thought  proper,  tYiight,  after 
the  year  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  States,  it  beino-  inferred  that 
in  the  term  "  migration"  this  power  was  involved. 
It  was  also  contended  that  under  the  power  to  reo-- 
ulate  commerce  between  the  States,  a  power  m 
regard  to  foreign  commerce,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  authorized  the  Government 


to  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade,  Congress  had 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  domestic  slave-trade. 
What  is  going  on  now  at  this  day  ?  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  asserts  his  belief  that  slavery 
in  the  States  is  perfectly  safe.  He  says  that  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  effectually  prevent 
interference  with  slavery  within  its  present  limits. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  fanatics  of  the  North  ? 
They  maintain  that  the  whole  of  these  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  a  nullity,  that  slavery  is  a 
moral  evil,  and  that  there  is  an  obligation  resting 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  Union  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  have  informed 
you  that  the  immediate  friends  of  one  of  the 
Senators  upon  this  floor,  [Mr.  Hale,]  who  have 
placed  him  before  the  country  as  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  Executive  oflice,  will  not  consent  to 
support  those  who  confine  the  application  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  the  territories  of  the  Union;  that 
they  adhere  to  him  as  their  candidate  because  their 
desires  and  designs  are  limited  only  by  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  institution  altogether. 

1  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  present  relative  power  of  tlie  free  and 
slave  States,  and  of  the  augmentation  of  their  rela- 
tive power  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
What  it  will  be,  if  the  power  now  claimed  by  the 
North  should  be  obtained  and  acquiesced  in,  we 
may  easily  foresee.  The  President  has  told  us, 
and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  we  are  now  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  domain,  through  the  Mexican  treaty, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  make  thirteen  States  of  the 
size  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union.  Is  any 
man  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  when  that  day 
arrives,  on  which  these  thirteen  additional  States 
shall  cotne  as  free  States  into  tiie  Union',  slavery 
will  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  any  of  the  States? 
[t  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  Pure  and  pa- 
triotic men  at  the  North,  who  are  willing  to  stand, 
by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  would 
labor  in  vain  to  prevent  it.  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  States  would  be  seized  upon 
in  order  to  prohibit  the  migration  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  Either 
slavery  must  be  extinguished  by  the  States  them- 
selves in  which  it  exists,  or  they  must  live  on  with 
the  certainty  that  when  the  trial  of  strength  would 
come  between  the  whites  and  the  slaves,  they  could 
hope  for  no  aid  from  the  free  States.  I  make  bold 
to  say,  from  the  temper  which  these  States  are 
now  manifesting,  that  if  an  insurrection  were  to 
break  out  in  South  Carolina  to-morrow — if  every 
house  were  threatened  with  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary, and  every  life  with  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  thousands  in  the  North  would  in  vain  be 
invoked  for  aid.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
men,  and  thousands  of  men,  in  that  section  who 
would  feel  the  obligation  to  give  aid,  but  they 
might  prove  unable  to  afford  it,  and  to  control  that 
opinion,  now  becoming  prevalent,  and  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  question  is  agitated,  that  sla- 
very, no  matter  where  and  how  recognized  by  the 
Constitution,  is  a  clear  moral  and  religious  wrong, 
and  should  be  extinguished.  To  those  who  en- 
tertain this  opinion  the  owner  of  slaves  can  in  vain 
look  for  assistance.  It  shocks,  I  know.  Senators 
on  this  floor  to  hear  it  supposed  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is  probable.  But  go  to  the  North.  Go 
to  the  followers  of  Tappan  and  Garrison.  Mark 
that  spirit  which  has  brought  an  ex-President  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  candidate  again  for  that 
high  office,  before  the  country,  in  the  very  face  of 
his  former  conduct  and  pledges  as  to  this  very  in- 
stitution, and  then  ask  yourselves  whether  what  I 
have  said  is  not  but  too  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  advocate  of  slavery. 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  express  my  opinion  con- 
cerning it,  hei'e  and  at  home,  when  it  has  been 
necessary  or  not  indelicate  to  express  it.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  wish  that  no  African  had  been 
brought  from  his  native  land.  Most  truly  should 
I  rejoice  if  none  but  freemen  trod  the  soil  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  depth  of  my  heart  do 
I  wish  it  were  so.  But,  notwithstanding  I  regai-d 
slavery  as  an  evil,  impairing  the  strength,  par-a- 
lyzing  the  arm  of  the  community  where  it  exists, 
in  times  of  danger,  yet  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  there 
are  not  the  same  virtue  and  the  same  patriotism  at 
the  South  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  North; 
nor  am  I  to  be  persuaded  but  that  there  are  many 
advantages  growing  out  of  the  institution,  in  con- 


nection with  the  particular  form  of  government 
which  we  enjoy.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
constitutional  freedom,  such  as  ours,  is  perhaps 
more  likely  to  be  uniformly  maintained  and  sup- 
ported by  slaveholding  citizens  than  by  others. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
slavery  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  high  state  of 
patriotism  and  an  ardent  love  of  political  liberty. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  it.  Yet,  after  all,  in  my 
opinion,  the  evils  of  the  institution  more  than  coun- 
terbalance its  advantages.  But  that  which,  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  anything  else,  as  our  Union  is 
constituted,  seems  to  counterbalance  these  advan- 
tages, whatever  they  may  be,  is  its  tendency  to  the 
evil  of  such  an  agitation  as  now  disturbs  the  na- 
tion. Men  who  go  from  the  North  to  the  South 
and  see  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  is — see  how 
happy  this  class  of  the  population  are — and  look 
upon  it  ^s  it  really  exists,  as  a  domestic  institution, 
creating  a  relation  dear  to  the  slave  as  well  as  the 
master,  can  very  readily  believe  that  it  may  be 
suffered  to  pi-evail  and  to  extend  without  any  real 
danger  to  the  Government  itself.  But  there  are 
those  amongst  us  who  seize  upon  any  subject  by 
which  they  can  gratify  their  ambition  or  thirst  for 
power  and  office,  and  with  utter  disi-egard  of  con- 
sequences to  the  country.  They  are  willing  to  run 
the  hazard  of  destroying  the  Union  rather  than  fail 
in  their  selfish  objects.  How  do  they  acQomplish 
it?  I  venture  to  say,  that  twenty  years  ago,  no 
man  of  any  character  could  have  been  found  in  the 
United  Slates  who  would  have  placed  himself  in 
the  position  in  which  an  ex-President  now  stands. 
Ten  years  ago,  so  far  as  that  particular  man  is 
concerned,  he  would  not  have  taken  that  position, 
and  certainly  at  no  time  during  the  life  of  General 
Jackson.  In  this,  by  friend  or  opponent  of  his, 
I  am  sure  I  will  not  be  contradicted  by  a  single 
Senator  on  this  floor.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  repeat, 
so  far  fr-om  desiring  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, any  respectable  man  in  the  free  States  would 
have  considered  it  an  insult,  an  indignity,  to  have 
had  it  olfei-ed  to  him.  But  there  he  is — cool,  cal- 
culating, observing;  fond  of  popularity,  no  matter 
how  acquired;  selfish  to  a  proverb — in  the  midst 
of  this  supposed,  if  not  real,  enthusiasm  of  hostil- 
ity to  slavery,  discerning  its  present  condition,  and 
believing  in  its  future  spi-ead:  and  goaded  on,  too, 
by  political  revenge,  he  is  willing  to  take  a  position 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  he  would  have  spurned 
with  apparent  contempt  and  scorn. 

I  say,  then,  to  my  friends  around  me  from 
the  North,  who  suppose,  no  doubt,  that  I  have 
gone  too  far  in  saying  that  domestic  insurrection 
at  the  South  would  not  be  put  down  by  the  arm 
of  thousands  of  the  men  of  the  free  States,  that 
I  am  speaking  of  that  which  is  being  realized  every 
day. 

Mr.  President,  need  I  ask  if  such  a  spirit  now 
rages  against  the  institutions  of  the  South,  that,  un- 
less it  shall  subside,  it  is  likely  to  defeat  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution?  Sir,  the  men  who 
started  it  were  but  a  handful  a  few  years  ago,  novic 
they  number  thousands.  It  was  then  said  that  .our 
security,  under  the  Constitution,  was  as  gr-eat  as 
it  was  under  the  administration  of  Washington. 
Some  doubted  this,  and  foresaw  and  foretold 
danger;  and  time  has  pr-oved  that  their  fear's  and 
prophecies  were  too  well  founded. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dix]  as  admitting,  that  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery,  which  he  finds  in  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  empowering  them  to  pass  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  terminates  when  the  territorial 
condition  terminates.  No  such  thing.  If  the  right 
exists  at  all,  itis  the  i-ight  to  impose  the  restric- 
tion as  a  fundamental  article  of  government,  to  be 
enforced  as  well  in  the  lerritoiial  condition  as  in 
the  condition  of  a  State.  Mr.  President,  does  such 
a  power  exist?  That  is,  I  think,  to  be  answered 
by  the  answer  to  this  question:  Was  it  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  that  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  should  be  equal  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
things?  Was  it  proposed  to  vest  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States'the  authority  to  subject  some 
States  to  restrictions,  and  to  leave  others  unre- 
stricted? And  was  it  pr-oposed  to  accomplish  it 
by  vesting  in  Congress  an  unlimited  power  over 
the  whole  question  ?  If  the  power;  to  impose  this 
restriction  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  of  the  Con- 
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sfiiLition  tr>  which  I  have  referred-,  it  is  there  without 
any  limiiatinn.  Whatever  Congress  shall  deem 
to  "be  needful,  they  may  exact  as  a  condition  to 
fetter  the  Territory  until  it  comes  into  the  Union. 
If  lias  that  extent,  or  it  has  none.  Now,  there 
are  other  relations,  sir,  besides  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  Sfrvant,  known  to  society.  The  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
apprentice,  are  relations  just  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  The  father  has 
a  right,  (luring  minority,  to  the  service  of  his  child; 
the  master,  durinj^  the  existence  of  an  apprentice- 
ship, has  n.  rigiht  to  the  service  of  his  apprentice, 
and  to  control  him  by  punishment,  limited  only  by 
the  necessity  of  each  case  Now,  if  the  relation  of 
mn.sterand  servant  can  be  prohibited  by  a  regulation 
of  Congress,  upon  thes:round  that  it  isneedful;  v.hat 
is  to  restrain  them  from  saying  that  no  man  shall 
go  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States  with  Jiis 
wife,  child,  or  apprentice?  If  the  power  exists,  it 
must  he  general  and  universal,  without  limitation, 
and  embracing:  ail  the  relations  of  life.  Will  any- 
body pretend  that  Congress  could  make  such  a  regu- 
lation as  that'  The  question  answers  itself.  There 
is^nother  way  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, besides  direct  prohibition.  Subject  the  cit- 
izens of  the  South,  for  that  purpose,  then,  to  some 
other  ineq^lalit5^  Congress  has  an  unlimited  dis- 
cretion over  the  whole  subject,  if  the  power  exists 
at  all.  Nine-tenths  of  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  now  believe  the  institution  to 
be  a  highly  useful  one,  not  only  for  the  purposes 
of  social  life,  but  for  political  ends.  It  is,  with 
them,  p&ihaps,  a  fixed  and  settled  conviction,  that 
a  lepublican  government  can  best  be  maintained 
among  a  people  where  that  institution  prevails. 
How  are  those  to  deal  with  the  subject,  who  think 
that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous  and  dangerous? 
How  are  they  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
that  institution  into  this  territory,  thus  subjected 
to  their  exclusive  and  unlimited  government?  Can 
they  do  it  only  by  saying  that  the  citizen  of  the 
South  cannot  go  there  with  his  slaves?  The  surest 
way  to  accomplish  it  would  be,  to  declare  the  citi- 
zens of  the  South  shall  not  go  there  at  all.  Sir,  I 
desire  to  know,  if  the  pov.er  exists,  why  it  can- 
not be  exercised  to  that  extent?  The  cases  to 
which  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis] 
referred,  of  the  prohibition  of  improper  books,  im- 
moral practices,  gambling,  dealmg  in  lottery  tick- 
ets, &c.,  were  cases  in  which  he  supposed  it  clear 
that  the  power  existed  to  prohibit,  as  there  must 
be  a  power  to  prevent,  everything  likely  to  have 
an  immoral  tendency.  But  what  is  more  im- 
moral, in  the  estimation  of  the  free  States,  than 
the  institution  of  slavery?  With  some  at  the 
North,  gambling  is  a  virtue  in  comparison  with  it. 
No  books  that  the  pen  of  man  ever  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  however  licentious  and  demoralizing, 
can,  in  their  judgment,  equal  in  enormity  the  sin 
of  slavery.  It  is  subversive,  they  allege,  of  civil 
freedom  itself,  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  at 
war  wiih  the  fundamenttU  truths  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— that  all  men  are  born  equal, 
and  endov.'ed  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  strikes^ 
th^y  maintain,  at  privileges  given  to  man  by  his 
Creator;  and  that  as  we  owe'higher  obedience  to 
God  than  to  anything  human,  it  is  our  highest 
duty  to  see  that  these  privileges  are  not  trarnpled 
upon  by  man.  Well,  then,  sir,  keep  out  this  im- 
moral contaminating  slaveholder  from  your  do- 
main; keep  out  this  corrupting  citizen.  Do  not 
suff  r  him  to  intrude  within  the  limits  of  your  ter- 
ritory— do  not  suffer  him  to  pollute  the  good  and 
pure  man  of  the  North;  he  may  induce  your 
northern  men  to  believe  that  slavery  is  a  blessing: 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  that  it  is  as  much  an  ordinance  of 
God,  founding  the  opinion,  too,  upon  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world,  as  is  the  truth  that  men  are 
created  equal.  The  best  way,  then,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of  slavery  within 
your  Territories,  is  to  exclude  the  slaveholder. 
It  is  "  needful  and  proper"  that  he  should  be  ex- 
cluded, and  we  have  the  authority  to  pass  all  rules 
and  regulations  "  needful"  in  our  estiniation.  But 
suppose  he  is  allowed  by  you,  in  a  spirit  of  lib- 
erality, to  go  there;  the  next  thing  that  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, is  to  prohibit  any  man  from  speaking,  writing, 
or  printing  anything  in  favor  of  such  an  institution. 


But  the  Constitution  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  way; 
by  that,  free  discussion  is  permitted.  That  is  true, 
but  it  is  free  discussion  only  under  the  Corstitu- 
tion.  But  the  power  claimed  is,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, unlimited.  It  stands,  therefore,  unaffected 
by  any  of  its  other  provisions,  whether  they  vest 
rights  or  impose  limitations;  under  that  power 
there  are  no  rights  which  it  does  not  itself  give — 
no  limitations  which  it  does  not  itself  impose. 
Freedom  of  speech,  therefore,  or  of  the  press,  it 
may  restrain,  if  it  deems  ita  needful  rule  and  regu- 
lation. Again:  there  is  another  way  of  bringing 
southern  men  to  their  senses  upon  this  subject — to 
make  them  strike  at  the  root  of  this  evil  within  their 
own  borders — feel  the  inequality  of  their  condition, 
and  thus  bring  them  to  the  standard  ofihe  free  States; 
you  may  pass  any  needful  rules  and  rpgulations 
w  th  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  under  this  power,  if 
it  be  unlimited,  as  it  clearly  is,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
why  may  not  Congress  say  who  shall  be  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  lands  ?  Cannot  they  say 
that  they  will  not  sell  a  foot  of  territory  except  to 
a  man  from  the  free  Slates?  But  that  is  not  all; 
the  power  does  not  stop  here.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
Vvfhen  they  are  received?  They  com.e  into  the 
treasury  to  be  appropriated  as  Congress  think 
proper.  What  is  to  prevent  Congress  f'rom  ap- 
propriating the  whole  exclusively  to  the  advantage 
of  the  free  Slates?  Nothing,  sir,  nothing.  The 
argument  leads  to  that,  if  pushed  to  its  legitimate 
result.  But,  further:  The  ladies  of  the  South  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  who,  of  all  others,  best  know  how  inno- 
cent it  is  in  itself,  and  the  many  social  advantages 
which  belong  to  it,  may  be  found  amongst  its  dis- 
ciples, and  by  the  extent  of  their  influence  may 
inculcate  its  excellence  wherever  they  go.  It  is 
needful  that  such  opinions  should  be  suppressed, 
and  these  ladies,  therefore,  may  be  prohibited  from 
going  into  the  Territory ;  Congress  may  then  pro- 
vide that  no  man  emigrating  to  these  Territories 
shall  carry  with  him  a  wife  from  a  southern  State, 
or  ever  thereafter  contract  such  an  alliance.  I  defy 
the  ingenuity  of  man  to  show,  that  if  the  power 
exists  at  all,  it  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  I  have 
staled,  in  each  of  the  instances  I  have  supposed. 
Th«>re  must,  then,  be  some  limitation.  What  is  the 
limiiaiion,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  obligation 
under  the  Constitution  itself,  of  leaving  each  State, 
with  reference  to  her  sister  Stales,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  and  absolute  equality? 

A  word  or  two  upon  the  ground  on  which  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  places  this 
power,  and  v/here  he  supposed  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhotn]  also  referred  it — 
that  is,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  authority  to 
acquire  territory.  Well,  sir,  where  is  that  author- 
ity to  be  found  ?  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
the  case  of  North  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  542,  speaking  of  Florida,  be- 
fore her  admission  into  the  Union,  says:  "  fn  the 
'  mean  time,  Florida  continues  to  be  a  territory  of 
'  the  United  States,  governed  byrirlue  of  thai  daiist 
'in  the  Constitution  u-hich  empoirers  Congress  to 
'  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  ipspect- 
'  ing  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
'States."  And  then  adds,  "Perhaps,  the  power 
'  of  governing  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
'  Stales,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  ac- 
', quired  the  means  of  self-governm.«nt,  may  result 
'necessarily  from  the  facts,  that  it  is  not  within 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  and  is 
'within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
'  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  he  the  inevita- 
'  ble  result  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chief  Justice  places  the 
actual  government  of  the  territory  before  him,  upon 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred the  power  to  govern  territory,  and  to  which 
it  is  generally  referred.  What  he  says  besides;  is 
said  with  evident  doubt,  and  to  he  considered  but 
as  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  particular  grant  of  power,  it  might  possibly 
be  maintained  as  an  incident  to  the  power  to  ac- 
quire. But,  sir,  if  the  right  rest.s  upon  this  latter 
ground,  the  power  to  acqtiire,  I  should  like  to  know, 
in  a  Government  like  oTirs,  what  authority  to  ac- 
quire can  exist  that  is  not  given  in  the  Constitution 
in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  implication.  I 
do  not  deny  that  b«ing  sovereign,  and  having  an 


unlimited  power  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties,, 
unless  the  power  to  acquire  is  expressly  excluded, 
the  United  States  would  have  the  authority  to  ac-- 
quire.  I  do  not  question,  and  never  have  ques- 
tioned, but  that  they  have  the  authority  to  acquire, 
because  they  have  the  authority  to  make  treaties, 
given  in  broad,  unqualified,  unlimited  terms.  1  do- 
not  deny  that  they  have  the  power  to  acquire  by 
conquest,  for  they  have  the  authority  to  declare- 
war,  and  war  can  be  terminated  in  only  one  of  two- 
ways — if  terminated  successfully — either  by  treaty, 
or  by  conquest.  But  the  question  at  last  recursr 
Having  acquired  territory  under  some  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  how  is  the  territory 
acquired  to  be  dealt  with,  and  how  are  the  people- 
within  it  to  be  dealt  with?  How  are  the  people- 
who  emigrate  into  it  from  the  States  to  be  received 
and  governed  ?  Do  not  the  first  come  in  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States?  Do  the  latter  lose  their 
character  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  immi- 
grating from  the  States  of  their  nativity  or  resi- 
dence, into  the  territories  so  acquired,  and  because 
acquired,  being  a  portion  of  the  United  Slates.' 
Let  us  pursue  this  for  a  moment,  and  see  what 
is  the  consequence  of  holding  that  they  are  not 
to  be  governed  as  citizens,  and  under  all  the- 
limitaiions  and  guards  of  tiie  Constitution.  Cer- 
tain things  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 
The  argument  to  which  I  am  about  to  speak  is,, 
that  the  Constitution  contains  no  authority  at 
all  in  itself  to  legislate  over  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, or  any  other  connected  with  the  territories 
acquired,  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Let 
us  examine  this. 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
thought  that  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  security^ 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  a* 
effectually  promoted  by  the  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Government  which  it  imposed,  as 
by  the  powers  which  it  conferred.  They  consid- 
ered that  there  were  certain  powers  which  the 
Government  of  n  free  people  should  not  posses?,, 
and  they  therefore  incorporated  certain  limitations 
with  that  view,  in  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  governed  in  the 
exercise  of  no  unlimited  authority  reposed  in  Con- 
gress. For  example:  the  Constitution  says  that 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform;- 
that  laws  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization  and 
bankruptcies  shall  be  uniform;  that  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suppress- 
ed, unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it;  that  no  bill  of" 
attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed;  no 
tax  or  duty  shall  belaid  upon  articles  e.xported 
from  any  State;  no  capitation  or  other  tax  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census,  &c.;  no  prefer- 
ence given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev- 
enue, to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  another;  no 
title  of  nobility  granted;  no  person  holding  an 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  any 
present,  &c  ,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  forejgn 
State;  no  general  search  warrants  allowed  ;  private 
property  not  to  be  taken  but  for  public  uses,  and 
then  only  upon  full  compensation;  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  of  abrido:ing  the  power  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances,  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  are  not  all  these  protections,  so 
studiously  provided,  applicable  to  the  territory,  and 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.' 
If  they  are — and  who  will  be  bold  enough  to. 
deny  it? — it  is  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  covers  the  Territo- 
ries. They  rest  upon  that  foundation,  or  they 
have  none.  The  argument  of  the  Senator  froni 
Massachusetts  was,  that  you  were  to  administen 
a  government  in  these  acquired  territories  out  ot 
the  Constitution,  and  by  virtue  of  a  power  out  of 
the  Constitution;  but  that,  in  doing  so,  you  should 
observe  the  fundamental  maxinis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  not 
what  a  prudent  and  just  Government  ought  to  do 
in  the  administration  of  its  power;  wjnat  sensible  or 
humane  men  would  do  in  dealing  with  the  subject; 
what  rights  they  would  give  or  withhold;  but  it  is 
whether,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  bound  to  govern  such  territo- 
ries, and  the  people  within  them,  under  and  by 
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virtue  of  the  provisions  oF  the  CoriKiitulion,  for  the 
|)urpose  of  securing:  to  tliem  all  the  benefiis  of  the 
Constitution,  as  well  in  the  powers  it  vests,  as  in 
■the  restrictions  it  imposes  on  Congress?  This 
becomes  still  more  manifest  when  we  consider  that 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
over  these  territories  is  one  that  looks  to  its  termi- 
jiation.  It  .is  temporary,  and  so  desi«;ned.  It  is 
exercised  with  a  view  to  an  end — and  wliatend? 
"The  incorporation  of  the  territory  as  Stales  into 
the  Union,  and,  of  course,  of  its  inhabitants  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  How  do  they  come 
in?  As  freemen,  for  the  first  time?  Is  that  which 
is  an  ofTence  when  committed  by  me,  no  offence 
when  committed  by  them?  Can  they  be  debarred 
from  any  of  the  privileges  which  the  Constitution 
secures  to  me  as  a  proteclion  to  my  rights  of  per- 
son and  of  property?  They  are  certainly  not  made 
freemen  by  being  broue;ht  into  the  Union;  they 
-are  freemen  liefore,  and  they  are  freemen  before 
•only  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution. 
There  must  be  some  limitation,  then,  to  the  power 
to  govern  them  whilst  in  a  territorial  state;  and 
.we  come  down  at  last  to  the  question  upon  which, 
•as  [  think,  the  propositions  before  us  must  be 
decided:  Does  the  authority  to  pass  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  carry  with  it  the  power  to 
impose  the  restrictions  now  contended  for? 

I  have  said  all  that  I  proposed  to  say  upon  that 
point;  and  a  word  or  two  more,  and  I  have  done. 
J  have  stated  that  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  trouble 
■the  Senate  with  any  remarks  on  contemporaneous 
interpretations  or  judicial  construction  of  the  Con- 
stituti.^n  in  reference  to  the  subject.  I  admit  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  can  be  main'ained  only 
■as  a  law  upon  the  ground  that  the  power  in  dispute 
does  exist.  Tiie  circumstances  which  brought  it 
«.bout  have  already  been  stated;  TduI  I  agree  that, 
as  far  as  the  authority  of  that  measure  stands  as  a 
legislative,  liinding  enactment,  it  assumes  the  pos- 
session by  Congress  of  the  power,  and  rests  upon 
it;  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  legislative  interpretation 
that  the  power  is'to  be  found  in  or  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  belongs  to  Congress.  The  same 
thing  was  done  when  Texas  was  annexed.  I  ad- 
mit, also,  and  most  freely,  that  the  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  and  main- 
tained by-those  who  agree  with  them,  is  lionestLy 
■expressed  and  maintained. 

1  concede  that  they  not  only  believe  that  the 
power  exists,  but  that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
•exert  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  sincere  in 
the  conviction  both  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  and 
of  the  expediency  of  acting  upon  it.  The  oppo- 
■site  opinion  is  held  with  just  as  thorough  a  convic- 
tion by  the  citizens,  generally,  of  the  States  in 
which  slavery  exists.  In  this  dilemma,  what  is 
to  be  done?  What,  as  brethren  and  fellow-citizens, 
shall  we  do?  Is  there  no  mode  of  reconciling  the 
difference?  We  are  dear  to  each  other,  or  we 
■ought  to  be  as  dear  to  each  other,  as  any  people 
upon  the  globe.  Who  are  bound  together  by 
greater  or  stronger  ties?  We  have  the  same  ances- 
try— the  same  glorious  monuments  of  which  to  be 
proud — the  same  memorials  to  boast  of — the  same 
matchless  Government  to  bless  us — the  same  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  world,  to  posterity,  to  free- 
dom. Is  it  right  that  this  difference  should  pro- 
gress until  it  works  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
■converts  us  from  brothers  into  aliens,  and  possibly 
from  friends  into  enemies?  Why,  sir,  the  question 
furftishes  its  own  answer.  No  American  can  place 
his  hand  on  his  heart  without  saying,  instinctively, 
NO,  NO.  I  speak  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
heart  when  I  say,  that  I  would  rather  see  any 
other  calamity  visit  the  land,  and  in  any  shape  in 
which  Heaven,  in  its  inscrutable  providence,  mii^ht 
inflict  it,  rather  than  see  disunion,  in  my  judgment 
the  direst  of  all  calamities. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  citizens  of  the  South  were 
asking  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
revive  the  sla.ve  trade,  were  aiming  to  introduce  an 
additional  slave  within  our  limits,  I  could  imagine 
that  the  North  would  stand,  and  stand  proudly 
and  firmly,  against  such  a  proposition,  and  at  all 
hazards.  But  that  is  not  the  issue.  That  is  not 
the  inquiry.  That  is  not  the  subject  upon  which 
they  are  to  decide.  We  do  not  propose  to  brino- 
in  one  additional  slave,  or  to  prolong  the  institution 
itself  one  hour.  And,  sir,  are  there  not  some  pe- 
culiar considerations  connected  with  slavery,  -as 


we  have  it  amongst  us,  that  should  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  the  heads  of  our  north«rn  brethren? 
They  have  got  rid  of  this  misfortune,  as  they 
deem  it,  and  as  I  deem  it.  I  speak  it  with  no 
view  to  excite  unpleasant  feeling,  but  they  got  rid 
of  it  by,  for  the  most  part,  selling:  Iheir  slaves  to 
the  South.  And  then,  as:ain,  how  have  slaves 
been  imported  into  the  United  Slates?  Chiefly  by 
northern  men,  with  northern  capital,  and  in  north- 
ern vessels.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
there  were  slaves  in  all  the  States.  Almost  the 
entire  profit  of  the  domestic  and  African  slave 
trade,  as  it  was  originally  carried  on,  went  into 
northern  pockets.  Nearly  the  whole  value  of  their 
slaves,  when  they  determined  on  getting  rid  of 
them,  was  paid  them  by  southern  citizens,  as  pur- 
chasers. When,  then,  they  have,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, been  the  authors  of  this  supposed  great  evil, 
as  it  exists  with  us;  when  they  are,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, responsible  for  it,  is  it  unreasonable  to  require 
that  they  should  give  their  aid  to  a  happy  and 
peaceful  termination  of  the  present  controversy? 
I  think  I  know  the  spirit  of  the  North  as  well  as 
thev  do,  and  upon  this  subject  it  is  strong,  and  is 
getting:  still  stronger.  But  these  northern  gentle- 
men do  not,  pejhaps,  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
spirit  of  the  South.  With  the  South  there  are 
worse  things  than  disunion.  There  is  a  sense  of 
degradation  which  they  deem  infinitely  worse  than 
any  other  condition  in  which  man  can  be  placed. 
I  implore  the  men  of  the  North  to  remember  that 
they  are  striking  at  the  South  in  a  way  which 
forces  upon  the  latter  a  conviction  of  internal  infe- 
riority. Let  them  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  virtually  saying  to  the  men  of  the  South,  that 
they  are  not  as  good  as  they  are.  Let  them  not 
be  forgetful  that  they,  apparently,  are  seeking  to 
pass  us  by  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  be- 
cause contact  with  us  is  contagion.  Sir,  we  can- 
not, will  not,  brook  this  insulting,  arrogant  supe- 
riority. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dix]  said  the 
other  day,  with  his  usual  courtesy  and  suavity  of 
manner,  as  well  as  with  the  coolness  with  wjiich 
he  utters  all  he  does  say,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  loveof  republicanism  wasstronser 
in  ilie  North  than  in  the  South.  Sir,  if  this  self- 
sufficiency  was  not  amusing  it  would  be  contempt- 
uous. It  loses,  however,  its  power  to  offend  in  its 
ludicrous  untruth — not  the  less  ludicrous  and  un- 
true becau.se  believed  to  be  true  by  the  honorable 
Senator.  Sir,  when  has  the. South  been  looked  to 
in  vain  to  vindicate  the  rights,  interest,  and  honor 
of  the  country?  The  war  of  1812  svas  brought  about 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  South,  and  to  a  great  de- 
gree conducted  by  southern  valor,  for  the  especial 
vindication  of.what  were  peculiarly  northern  rights. 
The  entire  history  of  the  country,  from  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  hour,  demonstrate 
the  total  unsoundness  of  the  opinion.  An  attach- 
ment to  the  Government,  a  proper  appreciation  of 
its  advantages,  a  uniform  and  undying  love  of 
liberty,  and  a  determination  to  preserve  it,  have, 
from  first  to  last,  characterized  the  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that,  in 
these  respects,  they  excel  their  northern  brethren, 
for  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  what  unprejudiced  and 
intelligent  man  can  venture  to  assert  that  they  do 
not,  in  all  these  particulars,  at  least  equal  them? 
Bui,  Mr.  President,  to  return:  the  tongue  of  an 
angel  could  not  utter  in  terms  sufficiently  strong 
the  commanding  inducements  which  ought  to  stim- 
ulate these  two  sections  of  the  country  to  settle 
this  controversy  at  once  and  forever.  How  is  it  to 
be  settled?  In  my  judgment,  it  can  only  be  done 
as  it  has  been  heretofore  done — only  in  the  mode 
in  which  honest  men  always  settle  differences  of 
opinion  about  their  respective  rights — -by  compro- 
mise. I  have  no  desire  to  excite  alarm  for  effect 
merely;  I  know  that  I  am  incapable  of  it.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  speak  in  solemn  earnestness  and 
with  heartfelt  solicitude  my  conviction,  that  if  this 
question  be  not  settled  by  compromise,  it  will  be 
settled  by  blood,  or  by  the  separation  of  the  tiers 
which  so  happily  and  gloriously  have  hereto.'bre 
bound  us  together.  Sir,  are  we  better  than  our 
fathers?  The  Constitution  owes  its  existence  to 
them,  because,  amongst  other  things,  of  their  com- 
promises, as  brethren,  upon  this  very  insiitution. 
We  never  should  have  lived  as  a  nation  under  this 
form  of  Government  but  for  that  compromising 
spirit.    How  have  we  been  kept  together  ?    In  1819 


this  very  topic  deeply  agitated  the  land.  Its  di.sfant 
thunder  appalled  the  stoutest  hearls.  The  impend- 
ing storm  threatened  to  burst  upon  our  heads  with 
destructive  fury.  But  it  passed  innocut>usly  away. 
Why?  The  men  of  the  day  were  pure,  patriotic, 
and  wise  enough  to  sacrifice' individual  opinion 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  Thev  compro- 
mised the  controversy;  peace  and  harmony  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Union  was  saved.  Siiall  we  not 
do  the  same.'.  Are  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  bro- 
therly feeling  all  gone?  I  cannot  be  brought  to 
believe  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  fel1ow-citizen.«!  of  the  North 
have  committed  a  great  error,  even  looking  to  the 
end  which  they  desire,  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
in  the  course  which  they  have  pursued.  I  speak 
as  to  what  1  know  of  my  own  State,  and  what  I 
believe  is  true  of  at  least  four  other  Siales,  when 
I  assert  that  northern  men  are  the  authors  of  the 
slavery  which  now  exists  in  them.  Some  years 
ago,  not  a  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryhind 
passed  at  which  some  law  was  not  enncied  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  maiHimission.  Public  sen- 
timent run  altogether  in  that  direction.  But  the 
agitation  of  the  abolitionists  commenced,  and  was 
prosecuted  until  our  citizens  became  thorou<jhly 
alarmed,  so  that  now  manumission  by  the  Legis- 
lature is  prohibited  except  by  an  act  passed  unan- 
imously by  both  branches  at  one  session,  and 
confirmed  in  the  same  way  at  a  succeeding  session. 
If  the  thraldom  of  slavery  is  more  absolute  and 
permanent  with  us  than  it  was,  they  are  the  au- 
thors of  it.  Here  let  me  ask,  what  the  men  of  th« 
the  North  have  done  for  the  emancipated  slaves 
amon2:st  thena?  Have  they  given  them  the  right 
of  suffrage  ? 

iVIr.  HALE.     They  have  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  the  other  day,  as 
telling  us  that  that  proposition  had  been  almost 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  people  of  that  State 
recently.  New  Hampshire,  also,  must  abandon 
it,  or,  instead  of  being  represented  by  white  men, 
the  Senator  will  have  a  black  successor,  or  one, 
perhaps,  much  more  degraded  and  degrading.  1 
maintain,  then,  that  our  friends  of  the  North  are 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  Mary- 
land, and  as  I  believe  also  in  Delaware,  V.irginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky;  certainly  in  Del- 
aware, Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The  people  of 
these  States  were  becoming  convinced  that  slave 
labor  with  them  was  dear  labor.  I  think  it  the 
dearest  in  the  world  in  such  climates,  and  for  such 
staple  productions  as  are  suited  to  them;  and  be- 
sides this,  they  were,  in  many  instances,  governed 
by  the  moral  sentiment,  which,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ences many  in  the  North.  But  all  this  has'been 
defeated,  frustrated,  annihilated,  by  the  (for  the 
most  part)  heartless  agitation  which  now  threatens 
dang:er  to  the  Union  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  an  ami- 
cablesettlement  of  the  question  would  not  be  hailed 
everywhere  with  acclamations  of  joy.  All  good 
and  true  men  of  the  free  States  would  exclaim,  the 
moment  they  hear  that  the  matter  was  peacefully 
adjusted,  God  be  praised,  the  Government  stands, 
the  Union  is  preserved.  Let  those  who  think 
that  a  different  result  would  occur,  look  to  the  de- 
bates in  this  and  the  other  Chamber,  when  the  ^ 
same  difficulty  was  formerly  settled  by  compro- 
mise, and  they  will  see  that  there  is  no  danger. 
Who  whispeied  anything  against  that  adjustment? 
What  praises  and  what  blessings  were  not  show- 
ered upon  the  great  and  patriotic  statesmen  who 
most  contributed  to  effect  it?  Who  has  attempted 
to  disturb  the  adjustment  since?  Who  thinks  of 
going-  north  of  "the  line  then  established  with 
islaves?  Who  thinks  of  prohibiting  citizens  of  the 
South  from  going  south  of  that  linevvith  slaves? 
Who  dreams  that  tlie  Union  was  or  is  in  danger, 
or  the  great  interests  of  the  country  were  or  are 
put  in  peril,  because  the  citizens  of  the  South  have 
been  or  are  suffered  to  go  south  of  that  line  with 
slaves?  Who  will  affect  to  deny,  that  if  the  men 
of  1319-'20,  could  have  anticipated  tlie  acquisition 
of  additional  territory,  they  would  not  have  ex- 
tended it  to  the  line  then  adopted,  or  some  other, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  patriotic  compromise  ?  That 
was  no  temporary  settlement  of  a  question.  It  was 
proposed  and  adopted  by  Congress,  as  a  measure 
forever  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy.  It 
omitted  to  provide  for  the  present  case,  only  be- 
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cause  it  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  not  extended 
to  the  territory  which  is  now  disturbing  and  per- 
plexing us,  simply  because  its  acquisition  was  not 
foreseen.  Let,  then,  I  invoke  you,  the  spirit  in 
which  that  compromise  was  effected,  and  lliai  crisis 
passed,  now  govern  us,  and  my  word  for  it,  before 
the  vear  is  ended,  all  parties  will  not  only  be  satis- 
fied,' but  rejoiced.  The  strength  and  happiness  of 
the  country  will  then,  under  its  auspices,  be  un- 
impaired, and  above  all,  the  Union  preserved. 
Before  I  conclude,  although,  perhaps,  not  imme- 
diately called  for  by  the  purpose  which  1  have  had 
in  view  in  addressing  you,  permit  me  to  say  a 
word  in  relation  to  the  propositions  submitted  by 
way  of  amendment,  one  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr.  Datis,]  the  other  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Underwood.]  I  shall  not 
Yote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, because  I  think  it  uiineces.sary,  and  be- 
cause it  asks  the  Senators  from  the  free  States  to 
do  more  than  is  requisite,  in  my  judgment,  toefi^ect 
an  available  settlementof  ihequestion.  Theamend- 
meiit  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  deem,  also, 
altogether  unnecessary  to  the  result  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  I  am  unwilling  to  ask  any  Senator 
upon  this  floor  who  differs  from  me  in  opinion  as 
to  the  power,  to  say  affirmatively,  as  the  amend- 
ment does,  that  Congress  will  not  at  any  time  here- 
after interfeie  with  the  question  of  slavery  south 
of  the  proposed  line.  Adopt  the  line  excluding  sla- 
very north  of  it, and  the  men  oftheSouth  will  stand, 
in  my  opinion,  south  of  it,  protected  by  the  Con-  i 
stitution  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  enough  for  me.  A  word  or  two 
more,  and  I  am  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  say  to  those  tliat  hear 
me  that  I  feel  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  greatly  involved 
in  the  Presidential  election.  1  content  myself  with 
stating  the  fact  that  I  do  take  a  lively  and  unaffected 
interest  in  the  success,  at  that  election,  of  the  party 
to  which  I  belong;  but,  sir,  if  there  be  truth  in 
marv,  and  I  be  capable  of  uttering  it,  much  as  1 
value  Whig  principles,  and  ardently  as  I  desire  the 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  unsurpassed  sol- 
dier and  spotless  and  incorruptible  patriot  selected 
as  our  chief  in  the  coming  contest,  [,  for  one,  would 
consent,  cheerfully  consent,  that  the  Government, 
through  all  time,  should  be  administered  by  those 
who  differ  from  me,  rather  than  that  this  question 
should  remain  unsettled.  The  individual  gratifi- 
cation and  political  results  from  the  success  of 
either  of  the  candidates  now  before  the  country  for 
that  high  office  might  be  but  temporary.  Meas- 
ures of  public  policy  which  either  might  recom- 
mend, or  Congress  adopt,  might  be  injurious  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  There  is  an  inherent  energy 
in  our  institutions,  an  intrinsic  and  recuperative 
power  in  our  people,  capable  of  resisting  mere 
mistakes  in  public  policy.  Such  eirors,  sooner  or 
later,  are  sure  to  be  detected  and  corrected.  The 
truth  is  certain  to  be  discovered  and  adopted. 

But  this  measure  strikes,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, at  our  very  being  as  a  peo[)le.  Would  to 
God  the  matchless  glory  conferred  upon  our  name 
in  the'  war  just  terminated  were  cast  into  utter 
oblivion,  and  the  gallant  and  noble  spirits  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it  blotted  from  remembrance 
forever,  rather  than  it  should  be  the  occasion  of 
destroying  the  domestic  peace  and  happiness  which 
prevail  throughout  the  land,  and  weakening  even 
that  sense  of  security  in  the  continuance  of  our 
free  institutions  which  until  lately  prevailed  in 
every  bosom. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  my  country  is  in  peril  fills  me  with 
dismay.  I  hope  I  have  as  much  courage  as  men 
ordinarily  have,  but  I  feel  and  confess  that  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  look  at  my  country  in  ruins.  I 
have  not  the  fortitude  even  to  anticipate  it.  I  dare 
not,  therefore,  lift  the  veil  which  stands  between 
me  and  the  horrors  behind  it,  if  the  present  con- 
troversy is  not  amicably  ended.  This,  sir,  disguise 
it  as  we  may,  is  the  question  of  the  day.  It  casts 
all  others  in  the  shade,  and  it  must  be  settled,  and 
settled  soon,  if  settled  at  all.  I  have  approached 
it  as  the  Senate  will,  I  know,  concede,  though  a 
citizen  of  a  Slate  in  which  slavery  exists,  with  a 
determination,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  bring 
it  to  a  peaceful  result.  The  opinions  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  cannot  b6th  fully  prevail  and  the 
Union  stand.    Something  must  be  yielded  on  each 


.side.  Each  can  be  gratified  in  part,  but  only  in 
part.  And  tiow,  in  the'name  of  our  fathers  who 
gave  us  the  Constitution  we  live  under,  and  whose 
blood  was  poured  out  like  water  to  acquire  the 
liberty  it  secures,  I  invoke  every  Senator  to  bring 
to  the  crisis  which  is  upon  u."*  the  assistance  of  the 
pure  and  patriotic  spirit  which  we  canno-t  bat  have 
inherited  from  them.  This. done,  the  danger  is 
over. 

Mr.  HUNTER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN  gave  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  him;  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  gave  notice  that  be  would 
modify  the  amendment  heretofore  submitted  by 
him. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


TuESD.iY,  July  II,  1848. 
The  Senate  rpsumerf  the  consiilerarion  of  tlie  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  HUNTER  said:  Mr.  President,  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty  could  constrain  me  to  speak 
on  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  topics  involved  are  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  family  peace,  that  I  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  their  agitation  and  discussion.  But  this 
debate  has  been  forced  upon  us  without  any 
agency  on  the  part  of  the  South.  The  Committee 
on  Territories  introduced  a  bill  reenacting  a  law 
passed  by  the  so-called  territorial  government, 
which  expressly  excludes  slavery  from  Oregon. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  offered  what 
is  called  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  although  it  was 
withdrawn  for  a  time,  he  has  given  notice  that  he 
would  present  it  again.  The  whole  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  Senators  has  been 
of  a  character  to  press  whatever  was  most  exciting 
and  dangerous  on  this  question  upon  the  deep  and 
solemn  consideration  of  the  South.  They  have 
all  told  us  that  the  slaveholder  is  to  be  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  settling  a  ter- 
ritory won  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of 
all  the  States  of  this  Confederacy.  The  free  negro 
from  our  own  States,  the  mendicant,  the  pauper, 
the  felon,  who  is  cast  over  from  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope, may  inhabit  it;  but  they  exclude  the  son,  if 
he  be  a  slaveholder,  of  the  sire,  whose  bones  are 
bleaching  on  the  very  soil  which  he  contributed  to 
will,  at  the  expense  of  a  life  bravely  lost  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  his  country's  arms.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  told  us,  as  I  understood 
him,  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  power,  in  which 
the  majority  must  govern  and  the  minority  must 
yield.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  characterized 
the  assertion  of  an  equal  right  on  the  part  of  the 
slaveholding  States  to  settle  and  colonize  this  com- 
mon territory,  as  an  arrogant  pretension.  Surely, 
sir,  these  things  are  hard  to  be  borne.  The  small- 
est spark  of  sympathetic  feeling  must  enable  one 
to  see  that  such  pretensions  are,  at  least,  calculated 
to  stir  the  blood  of  every  southern  man.  But,  sir, 
I  shall  discuss  this  question  dispassionately,  t 
believe  that  truth  is  with  us,  and  truth  is  always 
strongest  when  most  calmly  presented.  If,  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  any  rebellious  feeling 
should  struggle  for  utterance,  I  will  endeavor  to 
keep  it  dowi^;  and  if  it  should  at  any  time  prove 
too  strong  for  my  control,  something  will  be  par- 
doned out  of  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
asentiment  springs. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  of  the  territories 
has  been  variously  considered  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  has  arisen  upon  it.  But  the  main 
issues  involved  are,  in  whom  or  what  body  was 
reposed  the  power  to  govern  them — under  what 
limitations  is  this  power  to  be  exercised,  and  what 
are  the  rights  of  the  several  States,  to  be  preserved 
and  protected  in  the  administration  of  this  power? 
When  I  remember  the  uniform  course  of  prece- 
dents upon  this  subject,  I  am  not  a  little  surprised 
that  the  question  should  at  this  day  be  mooted,  as 
to  where  is  lodged  the  power  of  governing  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has 
invariably  prescribed  the  fundamental  ordinance 
or  quasi  constitution  of  the  territorial  government. 
It  has  introduced  into  these  ordinances  matters  of 
mere  municipal  regulation,  such  as  the  course  of 
descents  and  distribution,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
served to  itself  expressly  the  right  of  vetoing  the 
action  of  the  territorial  governments.     In  addi- 


tion to   this,  it  has   been  universally  conceded  as  , 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  cede  away 
the  territory,  with  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  to 
a  foreign   state.     Now,  if  the  major  includes  the 
minor,  the  power  which  can  prescribe  a  constitu- 
tion and  transfer  the  sovereignty  and  allegiance  of 
the  territory  and  its  people,  must  surely  include 
the   right  of  governing   both.      But  of   late  the 
power  has   been  denied    by   some    to    Congress, 
because  there  was  no  express  grant  of  it  in  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  alleged  to  be  eonirary  to 
principle  to  imply  it.     Those  who  maintained  that 
the  power  was  expressly  given  in  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  "Congress  shali 
'  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
'  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
'  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States," 
were  met  by  arguments,  in  my  opinion,  convincing 
and  sound.     I  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that 
the  right  to  govern  the  territories  is  in  Congress; 
i  but  1  do  not  concur  with  some  of  them  who  at- 
tempt to  derive  it  from  this  clause.     Upon  thai 
subject,  I  think  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  clear,  conclusive,  and  demon- 
strative.    I  shall  not  repeat  it,  not  only  because  ha 
has  exhausted  that  branch  of  the  subject,  but  be- 
cause it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
my  argument,  as  I  shall   endeavor  to  show  that 
the  power,  no  matter  from   whence  it  is  derived, 
can  only  be  exercised  under  certain  limitations. 
The  power,  in  my  opinion,  is   implied,  amongst 
other  sources,   as   has  been  well  said,  from   the 
right  to  acquire  territory.     If  this  right  of  acqui- 
sition is  to  be  implied  from  t'he  necessities  of  war 
and  peace,  or  of  making  new  Slates,  over  which 
subject   Congress    has    power,    this   necessity    of 
acquisition  can  only  exist  on  account  of  some  end 
to  be  secured  after  it  is  acquired.     To  effect  these 
purposes  and  ends,  the  territory  must  be  controlled 
and  governed  by  those  who  acquired,  or  the  very 
necessities  which  justified  its  acquisition  could  not 
be  met.     But  there  are  other  sources  from  which 
the  implication  is  equally  obvious.     There  are  two 
purposes    for   which    the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  plainly   destined   by  the  Constitution — 
I  will  not  say  that  they  are  the  only  ends  for  which 
it  may  be  acquired — but  they  are  the  only  uses 
specified  in  that  instrument:  I  mean  the  disposition 
•of  the  soil  and  the  erection  of  new  States.     Now, 
the  right  of  governing  the  territory  is  necessary  to 
the  efficient  exercise  of  both  powers.     If  the  soil 
is  ours,  to  be  sold  and  settled,  we  must  have  the 
means  of  preventing  trespasses  and   keeping   tlie 
peace  upon  it.     The  right  of  property  vested  in  the 
States  would  not  be  secure  if  ihey  were  dependent 
upon  any  other  authority  than  an  agency  of  their 
own,    for   the   preservation    of  peace   and    order 
upon  this  domain.     Counterfeiters,  horse  thieves, 
fugitives  from  justice,  might  collect  in  bands  upon 
this  territory,  and  there  would  exist  no  adequate 
power  anywhere  to  restrain  or  reclaim  them,  unless 
the  authority  to  do  so  existed  in  Congress.    With- 
out this  power,  we  could  not  guaranty  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  use  of  the  public  domain  after  he  had 
acquired  it,  and  of  course  there  would  be  no  de- 
mand for  the  soil  which  we  wished   to  sell.     But 
there  is  another  still  more  important  purpose  for 
which  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  destined: 
I  mean  its  settlement  and  erection -into  new  States. 
To  train  up  these  infant  communities  under  such 
institutions  as  may  fit  them  to  become  members  of 
our  Confederacy ,  is  an  object  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.    To  attain  this  great  end,  where  could  the 
power  of  governing  be-  so  well  lodged  as  in  Con- 
gress, the  common  agent  of  all   the  States?     For 
these  purposes,the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace 
in  the  infant  community  is  indispensable,  and  there 
is  a  point  of  time  in  its  existence  when  Congress 
alone  possesses  the  physical  force  toddit.  There  is, 
then,  a  point  of  time  when  Congress  must  goverr* 
this  territory:  when  is  it  divested  of  this  power? 
The  Constitution  has  specified  one,  and   but  one 
period:  when  the  infant  community  arrives  at  its 
majority — when  it  is  strong  enough  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  sovereignty,  and  comes  as  a 
State  into  the  Confederacy.    Here  are  three  sources 
from  which  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the 
territory,  as   I   think,  may  be  clearly  implied.     I 
believe  I   might  name  others.     But  it  is  said  that 
no  power  so  important  can  be  derived  to  Congress 
by  implication;  and   yet  these  very  gentlemen,  or 
most  of  them,  maintain  the  existence  of  the  power 
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to  acquire  teri-itory  as  implied  from  the  war-making 
or  treaty-makins:  powers.  If  ihey  imply  the  right 
of  acquiring  territory  from  some  necessity  for  its 
use,  surely  they  must  go  further  and  imply  the 
right  of  controlling  and  making  tiiat  use  of  it  after 
it  is  acquired.  But  are  not  gentlemen  applying 
a  strict  rule  of  ctinstniction,  fitting  one  class  of 
cases  to  another,  to  which  it  is  not  so  fully  ap- 

Eropriate?  When  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  distri- 
ution  of  power  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  then  the  implication  must  be  strict 
and  necessary,  by  which  tiie  former  can  claim  a 
power  not  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
Here,  what  is  taken  by  the  one  is  subtracted  from 
the  other,  and  this  strict  rule  as  to  necessary  im- 
plication is  derived,  not  only  from  the  nature  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract,  but  from  the  express 
terms  of  tlie  instrument,  which  declares  all  powers 
not  granted  to  be  reserved.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
cases  arising  out  of  powers  which  the  States  are 
foriiidden  to  exercise,  tliey  being  expressly  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  alone.  Such  are  the 
powers  of  making  war  and  treaties;  such,  too,  is 
the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  for  the  States 
are  prohibited  from  making  war  or  treaties,  from 
which  that  power  is  implied. 

Here  the  rule  of  construction  is  not  so  strict; 
this  implication  need  not  be  necessary,  but  under 
certain  limitations  may  be  one  of  convenience, 
fitness,  and  propriety.  The  limitations  are,  that 
Congress  shall  not  assume  obligations  or  exercise 
powers  under  their  grants,  express  or  implied, 
which  are  expressly  prohibited  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  which  would  encroach  upon  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people  thereof.  A 
trustee  cannot  imply  a  right  to  do  what  is  express- 
ly prohibited  in  the  deed  creating  his  powers,  or 
vvliat  would  defeat  the  great  ends  of  the  trusts 
declared  in  the  instrument.  The  distribution  of 
power  between  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
is  vital  to  the  body  politic  and  essential  to  tlie 
scheme  of  American  association.  The  power  of 
making  war  and  treaties  was  given  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  this  political  organism,  and  must  not 
be  perverted  to  destroy  it.  To  illustrate  the  rule 
and  its  limitations,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a 
recent  instance.  In  our  war  with  Mexico  we  es- 
tablished governments,  collected  revenues,  and 
regulated  municipal  affairs  in  that  country,  by  im- 
plication from  the  bare  power,  without  regarding 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  would  have  im- 
posed upon  that  power  at  home.  Then,  it  was  no 
question  of  distribution  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  but  as  to  a  right  which  the  States 
could  not  exercise,  and  whichthe  American  peo- 
ple could  not  use  at  all,  except  through  the  Federal 
Government.  But  no  one  pretends  that,  under  the 
war  power,  the  Federal  Government  could  exer- 
cise municipal  functions  in  the  States  at  home.  So, 
under  the  right  to  make  treaties,  power  is  implied 
liberally,  but  under  the  limitations  which  I  have 
named  before.  We  have  reported  to  us  now  a  bill 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  China,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  has  been  ceded  to  us  by  the  Emperor. 
It  proposes  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  limitations  imposed' by  the  Constitution 
at  home,  butas  Chinesejurisdiction,  acquired  from 
them  and  administered  with  some  regard  to  the 
social  principles  of  that  empire.  Tliis  implication 
of  power  is  large  and  liberal,  yet  it  may  not  be 
objectionable,  as  it  subtracts  nothing  from  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States  or  their  people.  But 
none  would  contend  that  we  could  make  a  treaty 
which  would  enable  us  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  to  meddle  with  the  constitutions  and  powers  of 
the  Slates  at  home.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  entering  upon  this  canon  of  con- 
struction in  relation  to  implied  powers,  because 
the  consideration  of  these  distinctions  is  indispens- 
able in  settling  much  in  our  past  transactions,  and 
may  bear  upon  much  that  is  to  come.  These  con- 
siderations bear  decidedly  upon  the  matter  in  hand, 
because  I  think  they  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  deny  that  a  right  to  govern  the  territories 
cannot  be  implied  by  Congress  at  all.  So  far  from 
this  being  a  case  in'which  Congress  can  claim  no 
power  by  implication,  it  is  one  in -which  Congress 
may  derive  more  largely  from  this  source  than  if 
it  were  a  question  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  because  under  the  Constitution  it  is 
a  power  which  the  latter  cannot  exercise  at  all. 
But  if  the  power  does  not  exist  in  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States,  in  whom  does  it  reside?  Such 
a  power  must  exist.  At  the  time  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  the  Confederacy  possessed 
territory.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that  it 
should  be  governed.  But  we  are  told  that  it  ex- 
ists in  the  people  of  the  Territory.  Does  the  Con- 
stitution say  anything  of  the  grant  of  such  a  pow- 
er.' Is  it  not  an  implied  power.'  And  how  do 
they  imply  it?  There  arc  but  two  possible  modes 
in  whicii  the  people  of  the  Territories  could  derive 
it:  either  from  the  general-right  of  man  to  govern- 
ment, the  ri2;ht  of  separate  and  distinct'society,  or 
by  implication  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Can  they  derive  it  from  the  former,  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  society?  If  they  can,  Con- 
{jress  has  no  rij^htto  extend  over  them  its  revenue 
laws,  or  exercise  in  relation  to  them  any  of  the 
functions  of  government,  until  this  self-existing, 
self-governing  society  Shall  have  come  in,  and  by 
its  own  voluntary  act  made  itself  a  part  of  this 
Confederacy.  But  no  man  who  will  look  to  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  can  seriously  main- 
tain it  for  a  moment.  I  would  state,  with  ereat 
deference,  that  gentlemen  have  been  misled  by  a 
fancied  analogy  between  the  Territorial  and  State 
governments — an  idea  that  it  was  more  harmonious 
and  more  consonant  with  the  scheme  of  our  Con- 
federacy that  Congress  should  exercise  no  more 
power  over  the  Territories  than  it  exercised  over 
the  States,  and  that  as  to  the  residue,  the  people 
of  the  Territory  deriyed  from  this  natural  right 
of  man  to  self-ffovernment  the  right  to  exercise  all 
the  other  functions  of  government.  This  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption.  I  might  demand  the  proof 
and  the  reason  for  any  such  assertion,  but  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do  more  than  that.  I  think  that  lean 
demonstrate  that  it  is  an  unconstitutional  assump- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  class  of 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  Constitution  upon  the 
State  governments  necessary  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  American  society  which  apply  in  terms  to  the 
States,  and  not  to  theTerritories.  No  Slate  shall  lay 
duties  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  But  there 
is  no  such  restriction  with  regard  to  Territories. 
The  citizens  of  each  State  are  secured  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  the  Territories.  There  is  a 
whole  class  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  which 
I  need  not  enumerate,  applied  in  the  Constitution 
to  the  States,  but  not  to  theTerritories;  and  yet  if 
it  was  assumed  that  this  right  of  government  ex- 
isted in  the  Territories,  is  it  not  obvious  that  these 
restrictions  would  have  been  extended  to  them  ? 
If  this  power  of  government  exists  in  the  Terri- 
tories, there  is  no  constitutional  obligation  upon 
them  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  labor. 
Nor  do  the  guarantees  in  relation  to  republican 
government  or  domestic  insurrection  extend  to 
them,  although  the  latter  is  most  indispensable  for 
a  sparse  and  weak  people.  Their  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  States,  and  they  would  thus  be 
allowed  to  derange  the  whole  system  of  American 
organization.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  we  come 
to  reco2;nize  the  remarkable  fact  that  none  of  these 
restrictions  aoply  to  Territories,  it  follows  that  we 
must,  by  necessary  and  inevitable  implication,  re- 
pose the  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  repose  it  in  them  because  they  are 
the  agents  of  the  States,  and  because,  under  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  they  are  gov- 
erned by  all  of  these  limitations,  which  are  restric- 
tions as  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritories as  of  the  States,  and  which  would  effect 
the  same  ends  in  the  Territories  as  are  effected  in 
the  States.  In  that  point  of  view,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  these  express  prohibitions,  be- 
cause they  already  existed  as  constitutional  limita- 
tions upom  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  them. 
They  were  imposed  upon  State  s:ovftrnments  be- 
cause they  were  separate  and  independent,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  for  introducing  them  in 
relation  to  territorial  governments,  dependent  upon 
Congress. 

.But  is  this  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the 
necessity  of  the  implication  that  all  power  to  gov- 
ern these  territories  rests  in  Congress,  is  rendered 
apparent?  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  States 
cannot  acquire  territory;  that  the  territory  thus 
acquired  is  the  joint  property  of  all  the  States;  and 
therefore,  by  necessary  implication,  the  power  of 
governing  this  property,  which  is  to  be  used  not 


only  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  soil,  but 
for  the  formation  of  new  States,  should  be  reposed 
in  that  agency  which  acts  for  the  Slates  jointly. 
But  if  this  power  to  govern  the  territories  exists  in 
Congress — as  I  maintain  it  does — the  question  pre- 
sents itself,  under  what  limitations  is  that  power 
to  be  exercised  ?  Is  it  a  power  unlimited  and  ab- 
solute ?  Can  there  be  any  power  in  Congress,  ex- 
press or  implied,  which  is  absolute  and  unlimited  ? 
Must  not  each  provision  of  the  instrument  be  con- 
strued in  connection  with  every  other?  Must  we 
not  here  apply  that  rule  of  construction  which 
makes  the  whole  instrument  consistent  and  har- 
monious, giving  effect  to  each  and  every  part;  and 
if  haply  there  should  be  an  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween the  grant  of  any  one  power  and  the  residue, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  lesser  intent  must  give 
way  to  the  greater,  and  the  particular  provision  be 
ruled  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole  instrument? 
But  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  any  power, 
whether  granted  or  implied,  there  is  no  gentleman 
in  this  Chamber,  who  would,  I  think,  undertake 
to  deny,  that  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Congress  shall  do 
none  of  the  things  actually  prohibited.  It  cannot 
pass  an  ex  post  facto  law;  it  cannot  establish  a  re- 
ligion, or  create  orders  of  nobility;  and  it  will  be 
conceded  by  all,  that  we  cannot,  under  pretence  of 
exercising  an  acknowled-jed  power,  do  anything 
which  is  expressly  forbidden  to  be  done.  But  I 
go  further.  There  is  another  limitation  which  is 
equally  demonstrable,  and  that  is,  a  limitation  de- 
rived from  the  spirit  of  the  instrument,  as  positive 
and  absolute  as  the  limitation  in  those  prohibitory 
clauses  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  Congress  shall  guarantee  a  republican 
Ij  form  of  government  to  the  States.  There  is  no 
[1  such  provision  in  relation  to  the  territories,  and 
yet  is  it  not  obvious  that  Congress  is  governed  by  . 
the  spirit  of  the  instrument  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  there  is  a  constitutional  obligation 
resting  upon  it,  to  guaranty  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  the  territories  as  well  as  to  the 
States?  It  does  not  expressly  provide  that  the 
citizens  of  the  States  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges  and 
immunities  in  theterriiories;and  yet  does  not  every 
one  feel  and  know  that  there  is  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation upon  Congress  to. secure  that  to  them  ?  To 
suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  that  they 
had  the  power  by  means  of  territorial  government 
to  defeat  the  whole  end  and  intention  of  the  instru- 
ment. There  is  another  and  still  more  important 
provision  securing  the  equality  of  the  States.  Call 
upon  any  man  who  understands  the  theory  of  our 
Government,  and  who  has  any  experience  in  its 
workings,  and  ask  him  to  name  to  you  the  grand 
cause  of  American  progress  and  development,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  equality 
of  the  citizens  and  of  the  States.  It  is  thus  that  the 
door  of  competition  is  opened  to  all.  Every  man 
has  an  equal  chance  in  the  struggle  for  wealth, 
honor,  and  the  rewards  of  society,  and  each  State 
has  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  make  success  the 
reward  of  merit,  and  merit  consists  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  necessary  under  a  system  of 
free  and  univei-sal  competition  in  order  to  attain 
success.  We  thus  afford  the  highest  possible  stim- 
ulus to  individual  and  State  organizations  for  the 
cultivation  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  people;  thus,  too,  we  secure  the  har- 
mony of  the  Confederacy  by  the  very  means  which  * 
foster  a  high  and  generous  spirit  of  emulation  ^ 
amongst  individuals  and  States  in  the  general  and 
equal  competition  for  high  rewards  which  must  be 
deserved  to  be  won.  Change  these  great  features, 
and  you  make  a  revolution  as  complete  and  entire 
in  this  system  of  American  association  as  if  you 
were  to  say  that  the  President  and  members  of  this 
i[  body  should  hold  office,  not  for  a  limited  period, 
1 1  but  for  life.  Neither  of  these  changes  would  work 
a  more  entire  revolution  than  would  the  destruction 
of  this  principle  of  equality  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  States.  Here  lies  the  whole  secret  of  our  prog- 
ress. Destroy  the  one,  and  you  put  an  end  to  the 
other.  That  this  is  the  leading  and  cardinal  fea- 
ture in  the  construction  of  the  American  Confed- 
eracy, we  derive  from  every  source  to  which  we 
may  refer.  We  derive  it  not  only  from  that  doc- 
trine of  national  law  and  common  sense  which 
makes  a  confederacy  of  sovereignties  a  confeder- 
acy of  equals,  but  from  the  Constitution  itself. 
Open   this  instrument  anywhere,  and   you  find 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  equality  of  the  States. 
What  are  the  ends  sought  in  the  formation  of  this 
instrument,  as  given  in  the  preamble? 

"  To  form  a  more  perfect  tinion,  to  establish  juf^tice,  to  in- 
sure donie>tic  iranqiiilily,  provide  for  tlie  coinuion  defence, 
and  promote  the  general  welfare." 

How  are  these  ends  to  be  -so  well  secured  as  by- 
preserving  the  equality  of  the  citizens  and  the 
States?  In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  given 
to  Congress,  how  does  the  list  commence?  Con- 
gress are  authorized  to  lay  dulie.^,  &.C.  For  what 
purpose  ?  To  pay  the  debt,  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  and  the  general  welfare.  How 
can  you  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  unless  you 
make  equality  the  rule  ?  Let  any  man  reflect  upon 
it,  and  he  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  other  rule 
by  which  this  provision  can  be  carried  out.  Con- 
trive any  scheme  of  universal  benefit,  and  you  will 
find  it  must  be  equal.  I  mean  not  absolute  equal- 
ity, but  the  equality  of  proportion.  But  this  is 
not  all.  It  is  provided  that  all  taxes  shall  be  uni- 
form, and  that  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  natu- 
ralization shall  be  uniform.  It  is  provided  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  to  ports  in  one  Slate  over 
those  of  another;  that  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  each; 
and  in  order  to  insure. this  equality,  the  State  gov- 
ernments themselves  are  hedged  about  by  prohibi- 
tions. They  are  not  allowed  to  make  treaties, 
because  in  that  way  some  might  gain  the  advantage 
over  others.  They  are  not  allowed  to  lay  duties, 
because  the  benefits  of  commerce  might  thus  be  dis- 
tributed unequally  among  the  Slates.  Turn  where 
you  will,  you  find  the  Constitution  filled  with  pro- 
visions to  secure  this  equality,  and  there  is  one 
remarkable  instance  in  which  it  is  clearly  proved 
that  the  Constitution  contemplated  the  States  as 
equal.  We  all  know  that  when  an  election  by  the 
people  for  ihe  Presidency  fails,  it  is  to  be  made  by 
Congress,  whose  sense  is  taken  by  States;  and  by 
the  very  provision  of  the  Constitution,  these  States 
are  made  equal,  so  that  Delaware  is  as  influential 
as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

If  this  equality  among  the  States  is  a  fundamental 
principle  essential  to  the  well-being  and  existence 
of  American  society  as  it  was  organized  under  the 
Constitution,  I  ask  if  we  are  not  bound  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  every  power,  whether  granted  or  implied, 
to  administer  it  with  reference  to  those  limitations? 
The  highest  of  all  obligations  upon  government, 
is  that  of  avoiding  all  acts  which  would  change  the 
organic  structure  and  impair  the  vital  functions  of 
the  society  which  intrusts  it  with  power  for  pur- 
poses not  of  destruction,  but  of  preservation.  It 
IS  the  obligation  of  the  nurse  not  to  destroy  the 
child.  I  ask  if  we  are  not  especially  bouncJ  thus 
to  act  when  we  come  to  this  question  of  the  organ- 
ization of  territorial  governments,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  people  of  the  States  cannot 
acquire  territory  in  severalty,  but  must  take  it 
jointly.  Who  doubts  that,  in  the  disposition  of 
"the  money  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  an  equal  distribution  is  to  be 
made?  I  did  hear  it  stated  on  the  other  side,  that 
Congress  possesses  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
property  unequally;  but  no  one  who  considers  this 
proposition  attentively  for  a  moment,  can,  I  think, 
maintain  it;  because,  to  maintain  that  there  was  an 
absiilute  power  to  dispose  of  these  proceeds,  would 
•  be  to  make  all  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
actually  worthless. 

If  Congress  has  an  absolute  powerof  disposing 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  property  to 
that  extent,  it  may  do  whatever  can  be  effected  by 
money;  not  only  to  that  extent,  but  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  whole  public  treasure;  for  it  may  con- 
vert the  money  derived  from  taxation  into  prop- 
erty, and  when  that  is  again  reconverted  into 
money,  the  former  restrictions  as  to  its  appropria- 
tion no  longer  apply.  The  reservations  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  States  and  its  limitations  upon 
Federal  authority,  no  longer  apply  to  the  appropri- 
ating power,  and  are  utterly  useless.  >  But  who 
can  seriously  contend  for  a  proposition  which  leads 
to  such  startling  consequences?  So  long  as  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  money,  it  will  be  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  property  must  be  made  under 
all  the  limitations,  express  and  implied,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. To  show  how  deeply  this  sentiment  of 
the  equality  of  the  States  has  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  I  would  appeal  to  every  one 


here  if  he  would  not  feel  it  as  a  flagrant  violation 
of  right  if  these  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  were 
given  only  to  part  of  the  States,  or  if  they  were 
unequally  distributed  amongst  them?  I  mean,  as 
I  said  before,  the  equality  of  proportion,  not  abso- 
lute equality.  It  is  in  relation  to  that  other  end  to 
which  territory  is  applied — the  erection  of  new 
States,  and  their  preparatory  settlement  and  colon- 
ization— that  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
is  most  important,  and  is  most  disputed.  This 
right  of  colonizing  and  settling  vacant  territory  is 
the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  that  arise 
out  of  such  possessions.  To  find  a  convenient 
and  easy  outlet  for  the  excess,  or  discontented  por- 
tion of  the  population,  is  an  object  of  the  higjiest 
possible  importance  for  every  State.  To  plant 
this  population  in  positions  where  they  may  grow 
from  infancy  into  matured  societies,  and  enter  the 
Confederacy  as  valuable  and  sympathizing  asso- 
ciates, is  to  give  our  facilities  for  emigration  a  value 
and  importance  beyond  anything  ever  enjoyed  by 
other  nations. 

How  much  have  not  these  very  opportunities 
added  to  the  stability,  harmony,  and  powerof  our 
Confederacy?  But  this  right,  important  to  all,  is 
most  so  to  the  slaveholding  States.  To-deny  it  to 
them,  and  confine  the  slave  population  within  its 
present  borders,  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  all 
chance  of  preserving  weight  enough  in  the  Con- 
federacy to  protect  their  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution, whilst  it  would  dangerously  diminish  the 
relative  sufieriority  of  the  white  race  at  home. 
Without  an  outlet  for  their  redundant  population,- 
without  the  means  of  throwing  ofl'  the  dangerous 
and  disaffected  portions  of  society,  in  its  growth, 
which  is  the  vis  mediciUrix  tuituras.  of  our  political 
system,  and  soon  to  be  without  any  Sensible  weight 
in  the  government  of  the  Confederacy,  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  condition  of  these  States?  No 
impartial  man  can  consider  these  things  without 
feeling  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  slaveholding 
States  to  maintain  their  equal  right  to  plant,  colo- 
nize, and  settle  the  vacant  territory  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. No  just  judgment,  I  think,  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  the  constitutional  obligations  of 
Congress  which  does  not  maintain  as  one  of  the 
highest,  that  of  preserving  to  the  States  an  equal 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  settling  and  colo- 
nizing this  common  soil  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  high  and  positive  duty  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  property  of  those  who  move  into  the 
territory  to  settle  it.  The  end  of  government  is 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty. 

Iftheduty  ofgoverning  these  territories  devolves 
upon  Congress,  the  obligation  also  rests  upon  it  to 
protect  the  property  of  those  who  go  there  to  set- 
tle, occupy,  and  colonize  it.  But  we  have  been 
told,  when  insisting  upon  this  obligation  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  that  it  is  asking  too  much;  that 
it  is  asking  the  free  States  to  participate  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  slavery.  But  if  the  Constitution 
imposed  upon  them  that  obligation, -are  we  to  be 
charged  with  asking  too  much,  when  we  demand 
that  the  obligation  should  be  fulfilled  ?  If  they  are 
dissatisfied  or  tired  with  the  bond,  let  tbem  say  so. 
But  if  they  mean  to  live  under  it,  let  them  fulfill  all 
the  obligations  which  that  instrument  imposes  upon 
them.  Is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  however,  asking  them 
to  establish  slavery  in  the  territories?  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not.  The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is 
established  in  theslave  State  from  which  he  comes. 
No  man  can  dispute  the  right  to  property  in  slaves 
in  the  Stale  of  Virginia.  It  belongs  to  the  supreme 
power  of  that  State  to  say  in  what  things  property 
shall  consist,  and  in  what  it  shall  not  consist.  It  is 
one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty;  and  if  the 
State  of  Virginia  so  pleased  that  there  shall  be 
property  in  slaves  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  there 
is  property  in  slaves;  and  when  property  once 
exists,  it  remains  until  it  is  divested  either  by  the 
act  of  owner,  the  act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  God. 
If  the  slave  is  freed  when  he  is  carried  to  England, 
it  is  not  because  the  owner  has  no  property  in  that 
slave,  but  because  that  is  inflicted  as  a  penality  on 
him  for  bringing  the  slave  there.  If  you  were  to 
carry  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  any  question 
arising  out  of  slavery,  in  a  contract  made  in  a 
State  where  slavery  existed,  and  raise  the  point 
whether  there  was  property  in  the  slave  in  a  case 
belonging  to  the  class  in  which  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  made  governs  it,  I  undertake 


to  say  that  that  court  would  enforce  the  contract 
which  depended  upon  the  existence  of  that  prop- 
erty. I  undertake  to  say  that  they  must  do  so, 
according  to  all  principles  of  national  law,  or  deny 
the  existence  of  sovereignty  in  that  foreign.  State. 
If  sovereignty  exists,  it  belongs  to  it  to  say  in  what 
property  consists.  Now,  if  it  could  not  be  denied 
in  Europe  that  property  consists  in  slaves,  it  can- 
not, afmliorifhe  denied  in  iVIassachusetts  or  Ver- 
mont, because  the  existence  of  this  property  is 
recognized  in  the  Constitution.  If  a  slave  escapes 
to  Vermont,  that  State  ia  under  an  obligation  to 
restore  him  to  the  owner.  If  an  insurrection  occurs 
in  a  southern  State,  all  will  admit,  also,  that  there 
is  a  constitutional  obligation  resting  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  put  ifdown.  It  is  admitted,  therefore, 
by  the  Constitution  that  there  is  property  in  slaves, 
and  if  the  slave  be  freed  because  his  master  carries 
him  to  Vermont  or  Massachusetts,  he  was  freed, 
not  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  property  in  the 
slave,  but  because  it  is  a  penalty  for  carrying  hinri 
there.  If  the  slave-owner  carries  his  property  to 
territory  which  is  the  joint  projserty  of  all, shall  he 
be  divested  of  it  as  a  penalty  for  going  upon  his 
own  land?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  his 
separately  or  solely,  but  all  of  it  is  his  jointly;  and 
to  divest  him  of  that  property  forgoing  there  would 
be  an  act  of  practical  abolition,  which  would  be 
very  little  exceeded  in  its  stretch  of  authority  by 
an  act  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States. 

But  I  go  no  further.  If  this  property  exists  in 
the  slave,  and  the  owner  is  not  divested  of  it  by 
his  own  act,  and  he  moves  with  it  to  his  own  land, 
it  is  not  enough  that  Congress  does  not  deprive 
him  of  it  by  law.  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  positive 
duty  to  protect  him  in  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  that  property.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  govern  that  Territory,  and  from  this  results  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty. If  Congress  fail  in  doing  that,  it  fails  of  its 
duty,  and  would  be  universally  so  acknowledged 
if  the  case  arose  with  reference  to  any  other  spe- 
cies of  property  than  slaves.  I  maintain,  therefore, 
that  we  do  not  call  upon  Congress  to  establish 
slavery,  when  we  call  upon  them  to  protect  us  in 
the  preservation  of  that  which  they  recognize  as 
property, and  which,  if  no  constitutional  provision 
existed  at  all,  they  would  be  obliged  to  recognize 
as  property,  as  resulting,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  from  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty  which 
gave  it  that  character,  and  from  the  nature  of  prop- 
erty itself.  A  right  exists  until  a  man  is  divested' 
of  it,  either  by  his  own  act  or  the  act  of  law;  and 
is  it  competent  for  this  Congress  to  say  that  the 
man  who  moves  from  the  slave  States  into  this 
joint  property  shall  be  divested  of  his  property  as  a 
penalty  forgoing  there?  Has  any  portion  of  these 
joint  owners  a  right  to  expel  the  others  ?  If  A,  B, 
and  C,  purchase  a  common  or  pasture  in  joint  ten- 
ancy— A  being  the  owner  of  cows,  B  of  sheep,  and 
C  of  horses — would  it  be  competent  for  those  who 
moved  the  cows  and  horses  to  unite,  and  say  to  the 
owner  of  the  sheep  that  he  should  not  bring  his 
stock  upon  the  common?  They  knew  beforehand 
that  it  was  purchased  for  that  very  purpose;  they 
knew  that  the  pasture  was  purchased  to  be  held  in 
joint  tenancy,  and  that  each  had  a  right  to  pasture 
upon  the  whole  soil.  Now,  if  they  do  justice, 
they  must  maintain  equality,  and  allow  the  right  of 
each  to  pasture  upon  the  whole,  or  make  an  equal 
division  in  severalty. 

Another  objection  has  been  made  in  relation  to 
our  demand,  that  this  right  of  governing  territory- 
shall  be  exercised  under  those  limitations  which 
establish  the  equality  of  the  States.  It  is  said  that 
the  good  of  the  new  Slates  forbids  it.  We  are  told 
to  look  at  the  immense  dilTerence  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States.  This  is  a  question,  sir,  upon 
both  sides  of  which  much  may  be  said ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  determined  by 
circumstances — by  soil,  climate,  and  a  thousatid 
things  to  which  1  cannot  now  advert.  But  I  do 
not  choose  to  go  into  that  inquiry,  as  it  does  not 
affect  the  purpose  of  my  argument.  These  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  nev\r 
States  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  old. 
The  old  Stales  have  certain  rights  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  under  the  Constitution,  and  you 
are  not  to  disregard  the  obligations  and  duties 
which  you  owe  to  them,  for  the  imaginary  good 
of  some  unborn  people,  who,  at  some  future  time, 
may  occupy  a  distant  Itmd   with  which  we  are 
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not  even  acquainted.  But  even  if  it  would  be 
better  for  them,  you  have  no  right  to  'trample 
upon  our  rights,  and  disregard  your  obligations, 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  benefit 
them  at  our  expense.  Mr.  President,  suppose  we 
were  to  take  my  view  of  the  case,  and  exercise 
this  power  under  the  limitations  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  establish  as  clearly  to  be  derived 
from  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  I  beg  to  know  the  effect.  Suppose  you 
allowed  all  the  Slates  to  colonize  this  territory  at 
their  pleasure;  what  would  be  the  result?  Would 
it  not  result  in  the  jiarmony  and  prosperity  of  the 
Confederacy?  Would  it  not  result  in  the  improved 
happiness  of  the  negro  race?  Should  we  not  see 
the  tide  of  black  population,  following  the  natural 
law  of  gravitation,  and  settling  by  degrees  towards 
the  line,  at  each  step  of  its  progress  attaining  a 
clime  more  and  more  congenial  to  negro  nature? 
Would  we  not  then  see  old  territory  made  free,  as 
new  regions  become  occupied  by  .slaves,  to  be  re- 
duced in  their  turn  to  the  uses  of  civilization  and 
humanity?  And,  perhaps,  amongst  the  inscrutable 
purposes  of  Providence,  there  may  be  a  design 
thus  without  shock,  without  disunion,  without 
injury  to  any  one,  to  educate  and  cultivate  this 
race  under  the  dominion  of  the  white  man,  so  that 
one  day  they  may  reach  a  clime  and  country  fitted 
for  them,  around  the  shores  of  Mexico,  some  por- 
tion of  which  it  may  be  their  ultimate  destiny  to 
hold,  govern,  and  enjoy.  I  know  not  what  is  to 
hap[)en  in  the  future,  but  I  say,  that  if  there  be  any 
one  of  those  schemes  which  look  to  the  advance- 
ment and  benefit  Of  the  negro  race  that  is  plausible, 
this  seems  to  me  the  most  practical  of  all  that 
have  been  named.  And  what  would  he  the  effect 
upon  the  non-slaveholding  Slates?  Why,  does 
any  one  believe  that  it  would  dimini.sh  their  politi- 
cal superiority,  or  affect  their  power  in  this  Union  ? 
They  already  have  superior  power,  and  they  must 
retain  it.  When  we  look  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  we  know  that  the  free  States  must 
be  predominant.  The  annual  increase  by  emigra- 
tion alone  is  greater  than  the  increase  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
That  question  of  power  was  settled  when  the  pro- 
vision was  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves.  When  you 
prohibited  the  importation  to  one,  and  opened  the 
doors  wide  to  the  other,  you  settled  the  question 
of  power,  and  settled  it  irretrievably.  The  whole 
efJect  of  permitting  our  people  to  migrate  with 
their  slaves  where  they  choose,  would  be,  not  to 
raise  us  even  to  an  equal  strength,  but  give  us 
some  little  temporary  addition  to  our  political 
power,  and  teach  us  to  feel  that  we  were  received 
and  treated  in  this  Union  as  equals  and  confeder- 
ates. Is  there  anything  so  dangerous  in  that?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  past  history  of  the  Union  to 
make  such  a  result  dreaded?  I  ask  if  this  institu- 
tion has  not  been  the  balance-wheel  of  this  Con- 
federacy— the  conservative  element,  if  1  may  so 
speak,  between  the  extremes  of  Federalism  and 
Democracy?  Who  led  the  war  in  opposition  to 
that  system  of  banks,  tariffs,  and  monopoly, 
which  proposed  an  unjust  distribution,  as  we 
believe,  of  the  profits  of  production  as  between 
capital  and  labor?  Was  it  not  the  South — the 
southern  Democracy?  And  from  what  portion  of 
the  Confederacy  would  we  soonest  expect  to  see 
resistance  to  any  of  those  extremes  into  which,  at 
times,  all  parties  may  be  hurried  by  a  lust  of  con- 
quest, or  an  appetite  for  war?  Would  it  not  be 
from  the  representatives  of  the  South  ?  The  or- 
ganization of  society  at  the  South  naturally  exerts 
a  conservative  influence.  The  southern  slaveholder 
represents  fairly  both  capital  and  labor,  because 
he  owns  both,  and  interest  makes  him  impartial 
and  conservative  in  disputes  between  the  two. 
The  slaveholder,  without  any  superiority  in  wis- 
dom, or  patriotism,  may  thus  exercise  a  conserva* 
tive  influence  from  his  position  in  regard  lo  those 
two  great  elements  of  society.  The  history  of 
our  country  has  proved  the  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions, for  the  influence  of  the  slaveholder  has  been 
eminently  conservative,  not  only  of  progress,  but 
of  the  limitations  indispensable  to  its  steadiness 
and  the  order  of  society.  I  am  told  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  said  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  non-slaveholding  States  are  the  most  republican. 
Mr.  DIX,  (in  his  seat,  was  understood  to  say,) 
I  did  not  express  such  an  opinion. 


Mr.  HUNTER.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     I  ask, 
then,  is  there  any  danger  to  this  Confederacy  in 
permitting  the  southern  States  to  retain  their  pres- 
ent relative  strength,  when  it  is  remembered,  too, 
that  it  is  less   than  that  of  the  non-.slaveholding 
States?    The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  said  that 
the  slave  States  had  erov/n   relatively  faster  than 
the  free.     Is  it  not  obvious  that  he  was  mistaken? 
Is  not  the  relative  power  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  greater  at  this  day  in  the  House  of  Repre-  ' 
sentatives  than  when  the  Constitution  was  formed? 
No  man  can  doubt  it.*     Let  him  look  to  the  fu-  j 
ture — let  him  look  to  the  new  territories  and  States  \ 
which  have  been   brought  into  this  Confederacy,  j 
and  is   it  not  obvious  that  the  non-slaveholding  I 
States  possess  an  increasing  superiority?    Let  him  [ 
look  to  the  sources  from    which   our  population 
must  be  derived — to  the  fact  that  emigration  alone 
furnishes  a  larger  addition  to  the  white  race  than  the 
annual  increase  of  the  negroes.     Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  at  the  last  census  the  whites  ?tood 
to  the  slaves  nearly  as  14  to  2.5,  or  as  28  to  5,  so 
that   the  additions   by  increase  from   this  source  ! 
must  be  as  3  or  6  to  1  in  favor  of  the  whites.    Who  i 
in  his  senses,  then,  can  pretend  to  believe  that  the  - 
southern  States  will  acquire  superior  power  in  this  ; 
Confederacy?   No,  sir,  no  !  That  can  never  be  our  '< 
lot;  we  know  it  and  acknowledge  it.     If  yon  were  j 
to  permit  us  to  live  in  this  Confederacy  hereafter 
as  we  have  lived   heretofore,  as  your  equals  and 
brethren,  the  whole  result  would  be,  not  to  change 
to  any  sensil>le  extent  the  relative  des-ree  of  power 
possessed  by  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  but  to 
secure  to  you  the  united  exertions  of  all  for  the 
good  of  all.     You  would  then  have  an  harmonious, 
prosperous,  and  happy  Confederacy.    Who  could 
then  undertake  to  assign  t-he  limits  to  our  future 
progress,  if  we  thus  moved  on  devoid  of  sectional 
jealousies  and  hostilities.    Imagination  halts  at  the 
attempt  to  conceive  it?     It  is  not  for  my  pencil  to 
make  the  effort  to  paint  such  a  future. 

But  suppose  we  take  the  other  course,  and  de- 
clare that  the  slaveholding  States  are  not  to  he 
treated  as  equals  and  confederates  in  this  Union; 
suppose  we  brand  them  with  the  badge  of  infe- 
riority, and  deny  them  a  participation  in  equal 
rights,  where  those  rights  are  not  merely  import- 
ant, but  essential  to  their  very  prosperity  and  ex- 
istence; suppose  you  thus  introduce  this  principle 
of  inequality,  and  thus  brand  them  as  inferior, — 
T  ask,  if  you  have  not  virtually  dissolved  the  Union? 
You  have  destroyed  that  spirit  upon  which  it  de- 
pends for  existence.  The  southern  States  might 
nominally  remain  within  the  Union,  apparently 
bound  by  its  forms,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  they 
would  be  out  of  it,  and  you  would  have  revolution- 
ized the  whole  system  of  American  society.  The 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Confederacy  would 
have  been  blasted  forever.  If  they  consented  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  what  part  would  they  play 
in  the  Government?  The  slaveholding  members 
would  be  bound  with  hooks  of  steel  to  one  an- 
other as  a  band  of  brothers  on  this  slavery  ques- 
tion. They  would  throw  all  other  issues  to  the 
dogs,  and  unite  with  minorities  in  the  free  States 
on  whatever  terms  would  afford  the  best  protection 
to  this  vital  interest.  They  would,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  on  this  question  by  the  aid  of 
these  minorities,  effect  results  repugnant  to  you  all. 
Thus  the  Government,  instead  of  being  adminis- 
tered for  the  general  prosperity  and  the  welfare  of 
all,  wo'iild  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  mu- 
tual offence  and  hostility.  But  it  maybe  said, 
that  the  free  States  would  band  themselves  together, 
and  become  united  on  that  question  of  slavery. 
Suppose  they  did:  what  would  be  the  effect?  It 
would  lead  to  new  insults,  new  oppressions,  new 
injuries.  All  considerations  of  the  general  interest 
would  be  sacrificed  and  merged  in  the  apirit  of  hate, 
whicli  would  be  inevitably  engendered  by  this  civil 
war,  to  be  carried  on,  not  with  arms,  but  under  the 
forms  of  law.  Suppose  the  South  submitted  to 
this  treatment  from  day  to  day:  what  would  fol- 


*  If  wp  reckon  Delaware  as  neutral  so  far  as  ttie  poljtioal 
differences  between  ttie  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States  are  concerned,  and  leave  it  out  of  the  caleulation,  we 
shall  find,  that  in  the  first  Congref=s  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, the  northern  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stood  to  the  southern  as  35  to  29;  the  present 
proportion  is  as  13>  to  87.  Formerly,  the  non-slaveholding 
representation  in  the  House  stood  nearly  as  ,54  to  46  ;  now 
nearly  as  60  to  39,  which  shows  a  large  relative  increase  of 
the  political  power  of  the  former. 


low?  Its  spirit  would  be  worn  down  by  constant 
submission  to  insidt  and  injury;  the  security  of  its 
property  would  be  destroyed,  its  domestic  peace 
invaded,  and  eventually  the  right  of  the  slaveholder 
to  participate  in  the  honors  or  adminisiralif)n  of 
the  Government  would  be,  denied.  Is  ft  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  white  man  would  be  content  to  re- 
main there  asan,  inferior  and  degraded  lieuig,  when, 
by  merely  leaving  the  country  in  which  he  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  his  own  slnves,  he  could  go 
into  a  State  where  he  would  be  received  as  an  equal, 
and  as  one  of  the  governing  race?  Sir,  he  would 
aliandon  the  soil;  he  would  leave  the  graves  and 
the  homestead  of  his  forefathers,  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  children;  and  what  would 
be  the  end  of  it  all?  You  wouliJ  have  the  West 
India  experiment  reenacted;  you  would  erase  that 
picture  of  life  and  progress  m  which  we  now  re- 
joice, and  substitute  for  it  the  dieafy  blank  of  bar- 
barian waste.  The  wilderness  would  encroach 
upon  the  area  of  cultivation,  and  the  negroes  elapse 
into  their  original  state  of  barbarism.  Night  and 
chaos  would  resume  that  reign  which  seems  to  be 
so  congenial  with  African  sloth  and  igtiorance.  Is 
this  a  consummation  to  be  desired  by  modern  phi- 
lanthropy? Alaric  the  Goth,  and  At:ila  the  Hun, 
trampled  down  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  an  ol.ler 
civilization;  but  they  left  behind  them  the  germ  of 
another,  which  promised  a  more  vigorous  growth. 
If  they  felled  the  very  tree  of  knowledice  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  gardens  of  Roman  and  CTreciaii  cul- 
ture, they  ingrafied  in  its  root  a  wild  scion,  with 
higher  powers  of  development,  and  destined  to 
expand  to  loftier  proportions  than  the  stock  whose 
place  it  was  to  supply.  If  the  G  ith  and  the  Hin 
uprooted,  they  al.so  [)lanted;  if  they  destroyed  one 
system,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  another,  which 
was  destined  to  become  a  better.  B'lt  the  strange 
achievement  which  modern  philanthropy  prf>p<ises 
for  itself,  will  leave  no  such  hope  behind  it  when 
its  work  of  destruction  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. Nor  can  such  an  achievement  find  a  his- 
toric parallel,  except  the  one  in  niinature,  whi<h 
has  been  recently  presented  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  If  we  seek  for  another,  we  must  leave 
the  realms  of  history  for  those  of  fiction.  We 
must  turn  to  the  gloomiest  conception  of  Milton, 
who  makes  his  Satan  address  "old  night  and 
chaos,"  and  promise  to  extend  their  reign  at  the 
expense  of'light  and  life: 

"Once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night. 
Yours  be  tbe  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. " 

Sir,  I  would  ask  any  enlightened  man  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  appealing  not  merely  to 
his  feelings  of  philanthropy,  but  of  self-interest,  to 
say  if  these  are  the  resultg  which  he  would  be 
willing  to  bring  upon  the  South  ?  If  he  would  not, 
let  him  remember  that  they  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sults of '  the  proposed  system  of  assault,  not  only 
upon  the  slave  States,  but  upon  the  Constitution. 
Let  him  not  forget,  either,  that  these  measures  are 
traced  to  their  consequences  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  could  carry  out  all  these  purposes,  and 
regulate  this  Government  at  will,  without  any 
breach  of  the  Union.  But  can  it  be  imagined  that 
the  southern  States  could  submit  to  a  long  system 
of  such  insults  and  oppressions?  Why  should 
they?  Look  to  the  elements  of  social  strength  and 
greatness  already  existing  on  the  slavelioldiii^ 
States.  If  they  submitted,  it  would  not  be  for 
want  of  strength  enough  to  insure  domestic  peace, 
and  secure  themselves  against  aggression  from 
without.  But,  sir,  does  any  man  believe  that  the 
southern  slaveholder  would  fold  his  arms  in  mute 
submission  to  a  system  of  oppression  which  day 
by  day  wasted  his  spirit,  wounded  his  self  res|iect, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  rights?  Would  he  quietly 
submit  to  all  this  for  the  sake  of  union  with  those 
who  were  placing  himself  and  his  children  in  a 
situation  worse  than  that  of  their  slaves— a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  had  all  the  responsiliilities  but 
none  of  the  rights  of  freemen  ?  Would  he  in  pa- 
tience possess  him  of  his  soul  in  reverence  for  those 
bonds  which  bound  him  to  behold  his  domestic 
altars  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  midnight  assas- 
sin enterin"-  to  slake  the  ashes  on  his  hearthstone 
with  the  best  and  dearest  blood  of  the  h'usehold? 
If  he  did,  sir,  I  can  only  say  that  he  would  richly 
merit  the  fate  that  would  meet  him,  and  deserve 
the  worst  of  all  the  sufferings  with  which  his  heart 
would  eventually  be  wrung.  But  I  beg  pardon  for 
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Senate. 


the  feelin?  which  1  have  manifested;  its  expression 
escaped  me  under  the  strong  impression  of  the  mo- 
meiit.  The  Stale  which  I  iiave  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent,  puts  no  words  of  taunt  or  menace  in 
my  mouth.  She  has  not  anticipated  the  necessity 
of  ever  being  brouglit  to  calculate  the  consequences 
of  such  a  course  of  action  as  I  have  supposed. 
Slie  c^tnnot  permit  herself  to  believe  that  her  noji- 
slaveholding  confederates  would  so  far  forget  old 
associations — the  Constitution  and  a  thousand  ob- 
ligations— as  to  attempt,  willfully  and  willingly,  to 
impose  upon  her  a  position  of  inferiority.  Why 
should  an  American  Congress  hesitaia,  between 
such  alternatives  as  are  presented?  On  the  one 
side,  we  see  nothing  but  harmopy,  union,  pros- 
perity, the  united  exertions  of  all  for  the  good  of 
all.  On  the  other,  we  see  bickerings,  discord — the 
wreck  of  all  our  hopes — perhaps,  of  the  Union  it- 
self. Can  it  be  possible,  that  we  would  blast  the 
glorious  prospect  which  opens  before  us,  with 
which  we  seem  to  sport  as  a  child  with  his  toy,  to 
be  preserved  or  broken,  as  either  will  contribute 
most  to  his  amusement?  There  is  nothing  that 
can  explain  it,  except  that  cabalistic  word,  "sla- 
very." When  that  word  is  uttered,  it  seems  that 
we  are  to  forget  all  the  obligations  of  the  Consti- 
tution— all  the  duties  of  partners — of  confederates 
and  friends.  Alas!  when  the  philosopher  in  his 
closet — when  the  dreaming  enthusiast,  from  whose 
pen  abstractions  seem  to  ooze  without  difficulty, 
traces  them  in  ink,  he  little  sees  that  hereafter  they 
are  to  be  graved  by  steel  in  characters  of  blood. 
He  little  knows  that  he  is  sowing  the  dragon's 
teeth,  which  are  one  day  to  spring  up  as  armed 
men.  He  does  not  foresee  that  the  questions  which 
he  is  preparing  as  "  puzzles  of  the  brain,"  are 
hereafter  to  come  up  in  the  shape  of  revolutionary 
issues,  to  be  decided  by  the  "  trial  by  battle,"  by 
armed  men  upon  hoiseback.  Perhaps  if  he  did, 
he  would  be  somewhat  more  cautious  in  the  coin- 
age of  those  abstractions.  He  would  weigh  more 
carefully,  and  limit  more  considerately,  the  senti- 
ments which  he  thus  throws  before  the  world. 

Sir,  what  is  slavery?  Solve  me  that  problem,  and, 
rash  as  the  promise  may  appear,  I  think  I  might 
undertake  to  say,  that  1  will  reduce  all  the  books 
on  political  science  to  the  dimensions  of  a  simple 
primer.  What  is  slavery?  Will  any  gentleman 
here  define  it?  And  after  he  shall  have  done  so,  let 
him  see  ifhe  cannot  find  an  application  for  his  defi- 
nition somewhere  at  home.  Does  slavery  consist  in 
the  control  which  man  exercises  over  mar  ?  In  what 
clime  or  age  of  the  earth  has  the  nation  been  found 
in  which  there  have  not  been  multiplied  instances 
of  such  control  ?  Or  shall  we  be  told  that  slavery 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  of  this  control,  but  in 
the  degree  of  it?  Then  define  to  me  the  limits 
within  which  this  control  is  compatible  with  free-  j 
dom,  and  beyond  which  it  becomes  slavery;  and 
when  you  have  pointed  out  those  limits,  see  if  you 
do  not  find  somewhere  at  home  an  application  for 
your  new  definition.  In  what  country  do  we  not 
find  the  old  primitive  legalized  government  of 
paient  over  child?  Is  that  not  often  a  control  as 
absolute,  as  despotic,  as  that  of  the  master  over 
the  slave?  But  shall  we  be  told  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  good  of  society,  and  that 
the  child  is  protected  by  those  natural  affections, 
which,  like  so  many  guardian  angels,  spring  up 
for  its  security?  L  reply,  is  it  not  also  for  the  good 
of  society,  if  you  place  two  races  side  by  side, 
widely  different  in  intelligence,  and  separated  by 
marked  distinctions  in  color,  that  the  superior 
should  control  the  inferior?  When  two  races  are 
separated  by  natural  characteristics  so  deep  and 
strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  amalgamate  them, 
is  it  not  necessary,  for  the  good  of  society,  that 
the  inferior  race  shall  be  ruled  by  the  superior? 
Nay,  I  go  further:  establish  what  laws  you  will, 
you  cannot  prevent  it.  You  cannot  prevent  the 
inferior  froin  being  virtually  enslaved,  either  as  a 
class  or  as  individuals.  And  have  we  not  in  favor 
of  the  form  of  individual  slavery  the  affections 
which  spring  up  between  the  master  and  slave,  not 
as  strong  as  in  the  parent's  bosom,  but  still  strong 
enough  to  afford  him  much  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection?. In  what  civilized,  in  what  Christian 
country,  do  we  not  find  paupers,  and  paupers  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  their  managers  to  an  extent 
fully  equal  to  that  exercised  by  the  master  over 
his  slave?  Look  to  England,  the  great  focus  of 
abolition  excitement,  with  her  legions  of  paupers, 


and  show  me  the  practical  difference  between  their 
condition  and  that  of  the  slaves;  nay,  is  not  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  slave?  Shall  we  be  told 
that  the  good  of  society  requires  that,  when  the 
pauper  comes  for  his  portion  of  the  common  stock, 
he  must  submit  to  those  regulations  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  distribution  of  this 
charity?  I  admit  it;  but  does  not  the  same  argu- 
ment apply  when  you  come  to  this  question  of  the 
two  races,  side  by  side,  one  being  superior  to  the 
other?  If  the  stronger  race  permit  the  weaker  to 
sit  down  by  it-:  side,  to  share  the  benefits  of  that 
society  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  are, they  not  au- 
thorized to  impose  conditions,  not  harder,  certain- 
ly, than  those  imposed  upon  the  pauper?  But 
does  not  the  good  of  the  two  races  require  the 
imposition  of  those  conditior>s?  If  the  arrange- 
ment is  justifiable  and  ex[)edient  in  the  one  case, 
why  not  in  the  other? 

But,  again:  Is  there  any  civilized  country  in 
which  we  do  not  find  involuntary  servitude  for 
crime?  The  good  of  society  requires  that  condition 
of  servitude,  as  we  are  told,  and  we  must  confine 
them  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community. 
Well,  does  not  the  good  of  society  demand  that 
when  two  such  races  come  together,  as  are  found 
side  by  side  with  us,  that  the  weaker  should  be 
reduced  to  the  dominion  of  the  stronger?  Does 
not  the  peace  of  our  society  imperatively  demand 
it?  I  appeal  to  all  experience  if  it  be  not  so? 
Wherever  you  place  one  of  these  black  races  be- 
side a  stronger,  whether  it  be  the  white  or  even 
the  Malay,  the  colored  race  has  been  enslaved; 
and  the, proposition  is  as  true  in  New  Zealand  as 
in  the  West  Indies  or  the  southern  States  of  this 
Union.  But  of  all  the  power  exercised  by  man 
over  man,  the  most  despotic  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted is  that  possessed  by  him  who  controls  the 
entire  means  of  subsistence  of  another,  on  whom  he 
himself  depends  for  nothing.  Here  is  a  source  of 
positive  power  and  more  absolute  control  than  the 
master  exercises  over  his  slave.  Do  wesee  nothing 
of  this  in  the  U-e.e  Stales  of  this  Union,  where  this 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  conducted  so 
fiercely?  Do  we  see  nothing  of  it  in  Europe?  We 
have  it  from  their  own  authorities.  Dr.  Arnold, 
an  intelligent,  candid,  and  experienced  observer, 
declares  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  that  the  condition  of  these 
"railway  navigators,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  of 
the  operatives  in  factories,  was  worse  than  that  of 
West  India  slavery.  If  any  man  doubts  it,  let 
him  take  up  the  accounts  of  a  French  traveller  in 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  in  a  series 
of  letters  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  French  re- 
views, the  "  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes,"  some  year 
or  two  since,  in  which  you  have  a  description  of 
society  in  those  places.  In  consequence  of  the 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  superior  sup- 
jileness  of  the  limb  of  the  child,  the  natural  order 
is  reversed,  and  the  youthful  members  of  the  farnily 
become,  not  only  independent,  but  the  most  im- 
portant individuals  in  it.  As  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  revolution  in  the  paternal  or  house- 
hold government,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to 
find  overthrown  all  those  barriers  between  age  and 
sex,  which  were  designed  to  preserve  the  very  de- 
cencies of  life. 

Take  the  pictures  drawn  in  these  letters,  or  in 
any  other  accurate  description  of  life  in  those 
crowded  manufacturing  cities,  and  you  will  find 
accounts  of  infant  and  adult  depravity  at  which 
the  blood  runs  cold.  You  will  find,  too,  pictures 
not  merely  of  crime,  but  of  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing, and  the  subjection  not  only  of  man  to  man, 
but  of  man  to  whatever  is  most  brutalizing,  in  de- 
pendence and  sin,  which  startle  the  more  by  the 
depth  of  their  contrast  with  scenes  amongst  the 
more  favored  classes.  Now,  all  of  this  is  not  in- 
evitable— much  of  it  is  occasioned  by  law,  and 
ought  to  be  removed  by  government;  but,  when 
that  is  done,  much  of  the  misery  and  dependence 
must  remain  in  very  crowded  population's.  Is  it 
surprising,  with  such  siiectacles  as  these  before  the 
public,  that  the  doctrines  of  communism  should 
find  a  footing  atnongst  the  laboring  classes?  It  is 
not  so  very  wonderful  that  labor  maintained  by 
wages  should  have  been  treated  as  modified  sla- 
very, and  that  Government  should  be  called  on  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  production  between 
capital  and  labor.  What  is  the  answer  to  these 
appeals?  That  the  laborer  would  suffer  even  more 


than  the  capitalist  by  such  attempts  at  reform; 
that  it  would  diminish  production,  and  reduce  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  still  lower  by  lessening, 
or  perhaps  destroying,  the  stock  from  which  his 
subsistence  is  to  come.  He  is  told  that  the  evil 
is  confessed,  but  the  proposed  remedy  is  unwise, 
and  he  is  left  dependent  still  upon  him  who  gives 
him  employment  and  bread — who  can  say  to  him, 
live  or  die.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  mention  these 
things  by  way  of  reproach  or  complaint.  I  am 
only  remarking  upon  facts,  not  attacking  the  in- 
stitutions of  others.  I  will  only  say,  by  the  way, 
that  this  spectacle  of  a  man  willing  to  work,  and 
dying  for  want  of  bread,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
slaveholding  States.     It  is  not  there  that  you 

"  See  yonder  poor  o'erlabnred  wight, 
So  aliject,  inean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  his  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  him  leave  to  toil." 

On  the  contrary,  the  subsistence  and  protection 
of  the  slave,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  se- 
cured to  him  by  positive  legislation,  by  public 
enactment,  and  last,  but  not  least ,  by  private  affec- 
tion. But,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  ad  vert  to  these 
things  by  way  of  reproach  to  other  Slates  or  na- 
tions. I  point  out  the  existence  of  these  things  to 
show  evils  amongst  themselves  of  precisely  the 
same  character  with  those  which  they  coiViplain  of 
so  much  in  us.  I  do  not  see  that  they  upheave 
the  pillars  of  state  or  dissolve  the  fabric  of  society 
in  vain,  or,  indeed,  in  any  attempts  to  remedy  these 
grievances  at  home.  Why,  then,  disturb  us  with 
agitations  and  attempts  to  remove  inequalities 
amongst  us  which  they  do  not  interfere  with  at 
home?  If  the  good  of  society  requires  them  to  tol- 
erate this  unequal  condition  of  man  at  home,  how 
much  stronger  is  the  argument  to  justify  us  when 
the  question  is  between  two  such  races  as  are  found 
upon  our  soil  ?  We  claim  nothing  but  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  argument.  I,  for  one,  do  not  re- 
proach the  Governments  of  other  States  for  the  in- 
equalities of  human  condition  which  exist  under 
them,  if  they  have  done  all  in  their  power,  and  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  to  relieve  them.  The 
Government  which  does  the  best  which  is  compat- 
ible with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acts, 
has  done  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  more  than 
most  of  them  effect.  But  if  these  inequalities  still 
"exist,  and  exist  they  will,  I  can  only  say,  that  such 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence. Why  it  should  be  so  I  know  not — the  finite 
cannotcomprehend  the  infinite.  But  whether  I  look 
on  nature,  whether  to  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- 
doms I  find  this  eternal  struggle  between  capacities 
of  different  extent,  and  power  of  different  degrees. 
The  whole  progress  of  organized  life  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  series  of  victories  achieved  by  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker,  whose  places  they  take  upon 
earth.  In  the  forest,  the  stronger  scions  crowd  out 
and  overshadow  more  numerous  germs,  which 
spring  up  to  decline,  decay,  and  perish.  Amongst 
herds  of  animals,  the  strqnger  appropriates  the 
larger  share  of  the  food  designed  for  all,  and  appro- 
priates it  at  the  expenge  of  the  weaker.  So  of  the 
races  of  man;  the  superior  subdues  or  supplants 
the  inferior.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  same 
race  and  society,  we  see  the  most  powerful  com- 
manding a  larger  share  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  grow,  whilst  the  weak  decline.  If  our 
sympathies  should  follow  the  weak,  who  disap- 
pear, we  cannot  deny  but  that  a  stronger  germ  is 
planted  in  their  place,  and  another  advance  is  thus 
made  in  the  progress  of  organized  being  and  of 
human  society.  What  is  it  that  characterizes  free 
governments,  if  it  be  not  the  equal  and  general 
competition  for  the  rewards  of  society  which  it 
authorizes  amongst  its  members.  And  what  is 
this  universal  competition  but  a  universal  struggle 
between  man  and  man — a  struggle  not  of  physical, 
but  moral  force,  for  mastery  and  power?  It  is  true 
that  social  rewards  in  free  governments  are  made 
to  depend  not  upon  law,  but  the  merits  of  the  as- 
pirant. To  succeed,  he  must  have  the  qualities 
which  command  success;  and  theseare  the  qualities 
of  wisdom,  of  fortitude,  of  energy,  and  virtue.  It 
is  thus  that  the  highest  possible  stimulus  is  given 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  which  promote 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people.  It  is 
thus  that  society  advances  most  rapidly;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  inequalities  in  human 
condition  diminish  with  this  advance.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  make  a  man's  condition  depend  upon 
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himself,  you  make  as  many  differences  in  ihecnn- 
dition  as  there  are  in  the  capacities  of  men.  The 
nearest  approach  to  absolute  equality  of  condition 
of  which  I  have  seen  any  account,  is  to  be  found 
in  despotisms,  where  one  is  master  and  the  residue 
slaves. 

1  speak,  sir,  of  things  as  they  are.  I  am  rot 
now  dealine;  with  imaginary  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, ortheories  for  human  advancement, however 
wise  and  good  those  may  be  who  have  formed 
them.  I  am  merely  depicting  things  as  they  exist, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  our  brethren  who  are 
disposed  to  interfere  with  us,  that  they  have  not 
taken  the  mote  out  of  their  own  eye  before  at- 
tempting to  remove  the  beam  from  ours.  I  have 
shown  them,  that  to  some  extent  these  inequalities 
in  human  condition  are  inevitable,  and  that  no 
government  can  remove  or  destroy  them.  It  is  an 
ordinance  of  Providence,  and  we  cannot  control  it. 
1  am  endeavoring  to  show  them  that  this  question 
of  slavery  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  cir- 
cumstances; that  what  is  good  in  one  condition  of 
society,  may  not  be  appropriate  in  another;  and 
that  all  stable  and  wise  governments  must  con- 
sider these  circumstances  and  conditions  of  society 
which  modify  and  control  particular  institutions, 
before  they  undertake  to  interfere  with  them. 

Let  gentlemen  look  at  home  and  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  pushing  this  agitation  to  its  extreme. 
Let  them  ask  themselves,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  destroying  this  condition  of  slavery, 
and  leaving  the  two  races  side  by  side  in  the  same 
country.''  I  have  admitted  that  the  extension  of 
an  equal  privilege  of  competition  was  a  character- 
istic of  free  government  and  a  benefit,  but  this  last 
is  true  only  of  a  homogeneous  people,  and  not  of 
a  society  including  widely  different  races  under  the 
same  bonds.  In  the  latter  case,  the  benefit  ceases 
when  the  privilege  is  extended  beyond  the  mem- 
bers of  the  superior  and  governing  race.  Suppose 
the  door  of  competition  open  to  the  black,  as  well 
as  to  the  white,  would  not  the  former  be  trampled 
down  and  destroyed?  Would  they  not  be  reduced 
to  a  condition  infinitely  worse  than  that  in  which 
they  now  exist?  But  why,  I  ask,  why  should 
there  be  any  doubt  and  hesitation,  when  these  al- 
ternatives, to  which  I  have  referred,  are  presented 
to  us,  and  when  it  is  so  easy  to  take  that  course 
which  would  lead  to  harmony,  prosperity,  and 
progress?  Passion  and  prejudice,  madness — if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  using  the  terms — may  for  the 
-present  rule  the  hour,  so  that  reason  may  find  no 
moment  of  calm  to  seek  the  response.  But  the 
day  for  that  response  must  come.  Mankind  will 
demand  tif  us  to  render  up  an  account  of  that  high 
trust  of  humanity  and  civilization,  which  was  re- 
posed in  us,  by  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers  and 
the  blessings  of  Providence;  and  posterity  will 
reckon  with  us  for  the  loss  of  that  inheritance 
which  was  given  to  us  to  be  improved  and  tran's- 
miited  to  them.  The  future  historian  will  record 
with  shame  and  grief,  that  the  half-raised  column 
ana  the  broken  shaft  are  all  that  remains  to 
commemorate  the  unfinished  achievements  and 
abortive  efforts  of  a  people  more  richly  endow- 
ed than  any  that  have  ever  existed  upon  the 
earth. 

Let  gentlemen  beware  how  they  stimulate  this 
agitation,  for  there  are  problems  in  political  equa- 
tions as  troublesome  of  solution  north  of"  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line"  as  any  south  of  it!  This  agi- 
tation which  you  throw  upon  us  may  return  to 
you  in  the  expansion  of  its  circle  over  the  great 
wave  of  public  opinion.  The  seetis  of  the  thistle 
which  you  sow  over  the  fields  may  be  borne 
on  unseen  wings  with  the  breath  of  |)ublic  discus- 
siori  and  be  planted  in  your  own.  The  very  mine 
which  is  so  cunningly  wrought  to  shake  our  social 
fabric  from  "turret  to  foundation  stone,"  in  the 
reaction  and  vibration  of  its  shock,  may  involve 
the  ruin  of  your  own.  It  is  an  evident  truth  that 
if  this  Union  is  to  be  dissolved,  the  injury  will  not 
be  confined  to  one  side.  The  mischiefs  will  be 
common  to  all.  I  can  only  hope  that  if  this  ruin 
come,  the  sin  will  not  rest  upon  me  or  upon  my 
father's  house.  The  South  will  be  clear  of  it.  She 
has  already  sacrificed  much  to  the  Union.  She  is 
willing  to  makefresh  sacrifices  if  she  can  secureand 
preserve  her  equality.  But  she  never  will  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  birthright  of  her  children,  and 
thus  reduce  them  to  a  condition  worse  than  that 
of  their  own  slaves — a  condition  in  which,  as  I 


liave  said,  they  would  be  involved  in  all  the  respon- 
sibilities without  the  rights  of  freemen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DAViS,  of  Mississippi,  it 
was 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1848. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  coiisider.ition  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
li.sh  the  Territorial  Government  of  Oiegon. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  DAVIS,  he  said: 

Mr.  President:  Shall  jealousy,  discord,  and  dis- 
sension— shall  political  strife, for  sectional  suprem- 
acy— be  permitted  to  undermine  the  foundation  of 
our  republican  fabric?  Shall  an  interference  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  people  in  one  portion  of 
our  Union,  wounding  to  their  pride  and.  sensibility, 
and  unwarranted  by  the  compact  of  confederation, 
be  pressed,  to  the  destruction  of  that  fraternal  feel- 
ing and  mutual  confidence  on  which  alone  can  our 
institutions  securely  repose?  Shall  a  discrimina- 
tion against  one  section  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
palpable  object  of  which  is  totally  to  destroy  politi- 
cal equality,  be  sanctioned  by  the  common  agent 
of  the  States,  and  receive  here  an  impulse  to  hasten 
its  progress  to  the  inevitable  goaf  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple— the  disunion  of  the  States? 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  grave,  the 
melancholy  questions  which  arise  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  heard  upon  it.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  will  it  be  if  the  answers  to  these  questions 
shall  be  given  by  a  lofty  patriotism  and  enlight- 
ened statesmanship,  which,  disregarding  the  ()as- 
sions  of  the  hour,  look  to  the  general  welfare  and 
the  permanenlgood.  But,  if  personal  considei'ations 
govern  our  actions — if  each  Senator  reflects  the 
prejudice  and  extreme  opinion  which  may  exist  in 
the  section  he  represents — then  it  may  be  our  lot 
to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  the  foreboding  fear  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  when  such  agitation  as  that  which 
surrounds  us  caused  him  to  express  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  .sacrifices  of  the  generation  of  1776 
had  been  made  in  vain. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  I  shall  offer  my  opinions  dis- 
passionately and  candidly,  briefly  and  decidedly, 
as  the  occasion  requires,  and  my  deep-rooted  love 
of  the  Union  demands. 

I  consider  the  12th  section  of  this  bill  to  establish 
a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon,  to  be  practi- 
cally the  abolition  of  slavery  in  said  Territory  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  seeing 
no  adequate  disposition  to  strike  that  section  out 
of  the  bill,  I  introduced  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration.  To  this  I  was  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  myself,  of  duty  to  those  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  ref>resent,  of  obligation  to  the  princi- 
ples avowed  as  the  basis  of  my  political  creed,  and 
which  are  the  cardinal  points  by  which  my  politi- 
cal course  must  be  directed.  This  amendment  has 
received  an  interpretation  which  its  language  in  no 
degree  justifies.  To  this  misconstruction  I  will 
first  call  attention,  as  upon  it  rests  a  position, 
assumed  in  several  quarters,  which  it  is  important 
to  combat.  Senators  have  treated  this  amendment 
as  a  proposition  to  force  slavery  into  the  Territory 
of  Oregon.  Sir,  I  had  no  such  purpose,  no  such 
desire;  and  surely  the  most  ingenious  must  fail  to 
extract  any  such  intent  from  its  letter.  It  is  but  a 
distinct  avowal  of  the  ground  uniformly  maintained 
by  all  statesmen  of  the  strict  (instruction  school, 
and  adhered  to  by  southern  men  generally  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  our  confederate  existence. 
Its  direct  aim  is  to  restrain  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  delegated — 
its  ultimate  effect  to  protect  those  rights  which 
have  been  guarantied  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  amendment  is  in  these  words;  "That  nothing 
'  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
♦  authorize  the  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery  in 
'  said  Territory  whilst  it  remains  in  the  condition 
'  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  nothing  directory,  or  enactive,  or  pro- 
posed for  enactment.  It  is  restrictive,  and  directed 
against  a  prohibition  wh'ch  is  covertly  contained 
in  tlie  bill.  Though  it  is  not  expressly  declared 
that  slavery  shall  be  prohibited  in  Oregon,  this 
would  be  virtually  enecied  by  the  twelfth  section 
of  the  bill,  which  gives  validity  and  operation  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  "  Provisional  Government 


established  by  the  people"  who  inhabit  that  Terri- 
tory. It  is  known  that  one  of  the  laws  passed  by 
the  people  of  Oregon  prohibits  slavery.  To  give 
validity  to  those  laws  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  that  Territory.  Does  Congress  possess  such 
power? 

If  the  right  to  migfrate  with  their  property  to 
territory  beldnging  to  the  United  Statfs  attaches 
equally  to  all  their  citizens,  and  if,  as  1  have  been 
credibly  informed. citizens  have  migrated  with  their 
slaves  ipto  Oregon,  to  pass  the  bill  before  us  with- 
out amendment  would  be  al)oliiion  of  slavery  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Entertaining  this  opin- 
ion, I  submitted  an  amendment  to  meet  the  case 
distinctly  and  singly.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  has  Congress,  without  the  color  of 
compact  or  compromise,  claimed  to  discriminate  in 
the  settlement  of  territories  against  the  citizens  of 
one  portion  of  the  Union  and  in  favor  of  another. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  all  which  is  passing 
around  us,  must  excite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact,  and  forces  on  my  mind  the  conclusion, 
that  herein  is  sought  to  be  established  a  precedent 
for  future  use.  Here  upon  the  threshold  we  must 
resist,  or  forever  abandon  the  claim  to  equality  of 
right,  and  consent  to  be  a  marked  caste,  doomed, 
in  the  progress  of  national  growth,  to  be  dwarfed 
into  helplessness  and  political  dependence.  As 
equals,  the  States  came  into  the  Union,  and,  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  equal  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  were  secured  to  the  citizens  of  each; 
yet,  for  asserting  in  this  case  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  authorize  the  destruction  of  such 
equality,  we  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  claim 
for  the  citizens  of  the  southern  States  unusual 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  This  accusation 
comes  badly  from  those  who  insist  on  provisions 
for  exclusion;  and  cannot  find  its  application  to  a 
demand  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  affect  the 
constitutional  relations  of  citizens  or  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  properly.  We  do  not  ask  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  grant  new  privileges,  but 
to  forbear  from  interfering  with  existing  rights — 
rights  which  existed  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  which  were  recognized  in  that 
instrument,  and  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  agent  of  our  Union,  to 
protect  and  defend. 

Such  obligations  as  belong  to  other  species  of 
property,  nor  more  nor  less,  we  claim  as  due  to 
our  properly  in  slaves.  INor  can  this  claim  be  de- 
nied without  denying  the  property  right  to  which 
it  attaches.  This,  it  has  been  contended,  is  the 
creation  of  local  law,  and  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  for  which  such  laws  were  made;  and, 
with  an  air  of  concession,  we  are  told  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  interfere  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in 
tiie  Slates,  because  the  Constitution  secures  it 
there.  Sir,  slavery  is  sustained  but  was  not  created 
by  the  local  law  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists; 
Qor  did  those  States  ask  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  secure  or  maintain  it  within  their  borders; 
beyond  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  there  only, 
could  the  protection  of  Federal  laws  be  required. 
Before  the  formation  of  our  Confederacy,  slavery 
existed  in  the  Colonies,  now  the  States  of  the 
Union;  and,  but  for  the  union  of  the  States,  would 
have  no  legal  recognition  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  each.  But  when  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public had  achieved  its  independence,  they  sought 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union,  and  to  remove 
all  .cause  for  discord  and  contention.  For  this  holy 
purpose,  they  met  in  council  and  formed  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  live.  This  compact  of 
union  changed  the  .relation  of  the  Stales  to  each 
other  in  many  important  particulars,  and  gave  to 
property  and  intercourse  a  national  character. 
Property  in  persons  held  to  service  was  recognized; 
in  various  and  distinct  forms  it  became  property 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
made  coextensive  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  its  existence  subject  only  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  sovereign  States  possessing  povver.s  not 
drawn  from,  but  above,  the  Constitution.  Thus, 
provision  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  the  question  of  right  to  such  property 
as  absolutely  precluded,  as  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  o"ne  charged  with  "treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime. "  In  both  cases,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
State  authorities  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive,  on  de- 
mand of  the  State  from  which  the  felon  fled  in  the 
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■one  case,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  the  service  is 
due  in  the  other. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  provided  thai — 

"A  persiin  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  trime,  who  .-^li  ill  flee  from  jii-tice,  and  be  found  in 
an  ither  State,  shall,  on  deniarid  of  the  ex  outive  authority 
of  the  Stati!  from  which  he  fl  -d,  he  delivered  up,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  havin;;  jurisdiction  of  tlie  ciiin.'." 

"  \o  persoii  hi'l.l  to  service  or  I  ibor  in  one  State,  under 
the  lawji  thereof,  escapine  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
qn  '.nca  of  any  1  ivv  or  rfgiilation  therein,  i)e  discharged  from 
euc  I  scrvic  ■■  or  labor,  but  shall  be  di-livend  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  w.ioni  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Thus  was  the  property  reco2nized,and  the  duty 
to  surrender  it  to  the  claimant  made  as  imperative 
as  in  tlie  case  of  fugitives  from  the  Slate  authority 
ami  law. 

This  property  was  further  recognized  by  inclu- 
ding it  in  provisions  which  are  only  to  be  di-awn 
from  the  power  to  resuiate  commerce.  By  the 
ninth  section  &f  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  provided  that — 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  rotates  n.w  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibiteil  by  tlie  Concress  prior  to  tlie  year  one  thou-and 
eighi  h  I  idrf'd  and  eight,  but  a  ta.v  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
on  sne.i  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son." 

Could  there  be  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the 
pri>perty-ris:ht  in  slaves?  Here  is  not  only  a  per- 
mission to  imfiort,  I'ut  a  duty  to  be  laid  upon  them 
as  a  subject  of  commerce.  The  fact  that  an  ex- 
ception was  made  against  the  entire  control  of  such 
importation  l>y  Congress,  is  conclusive  that,  but 
for  such  exceptions,  it  would  have  been  embraced 
in  the  general  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
el-nment  to  regulate  commerce.  If  the  franiei-s  of 
the  Constitution  had  intended  to  recognize  no  other 
than  the  right  to  recapture  fugitives — if  they  had 
denied  the  existence  of  property  in  persons,  they 
Burely  would  not  have  used  the  word  importation, 
es  found  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  just 
cited.  In  further  support  of  this  opinion,  I  would 
refer  to  the  fact  that  exception  was  so  strictly  con- 
strued, that  laws  prohibiting  such  importation  into 
tenitories  not  included  in  the  exception  were  en- 
acted. I  was,  therefore,  surprised  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  should  have  cited  as  a  proof 
of  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  legislate  on 
the  siil)ject  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  the  law  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  Africans  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  before  the  year  1808.  That  ter- 
ritory was  not  included  in  the  exception  which 
restrained  the  Federal  Government  from  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of 'slaves  before  1808;  therefore 
it  was  exercised  under  the  general  power  over  the 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  commerce.  Upon  this  power 
over  commerce,  and  of  the  property-nature  of  the 
persons  so  considered,  must  rest  all  our  laws  for 
the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.  To  deny 
this  general  basis,  would  draw  after  it  the  sequence 
that  all  our  laws  upon  that  subject  were  enacted 
without  any  grant  of  authority,  and  were  therefore 
unconstitutional.  Nor  is  it  thus  alone  that  this 
properly  in  persons  has  been  recognized.  During 
the  Revolution,  and  by  the  men  who  framed  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  throughout  all  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  the  propriety  of  refusing 
lil  erty  to  a  certain  caste  of  persons  was  admitted, 
and  in  the  earliest  legislation  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, those  to  whom  the  services  of  such  persons 
were  due  were  denominated  their  "  owners." 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  war  of 
our  Revolution,  the  phrase  "  negroes  or  other 
property"  shows  the  position  assumed  upon  our 
side,  as  well  as  the  adinission  made  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, thatf  the  persons  so  (-eferred  to  were  reco"-nized 
in  their  character  as  property.  Again,  in  1815, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  same 
construction  was  explicitly  admitted  in  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  in  the  first_  article  of  which  we  find  the 
exfiression  "any  slaves  or  other  private  property." 
With  what  propriety,  with  what  fairness  can  it 
now  be  assumed  that  that  which  we  have  called 
properly,  and  negotiated  upon  as  such  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  and  international  acts,  from 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  down  to  1815,  has  no  ex- 
istence among  the  States  of  the  Union,  no  claim  to 
recognition  or  protection  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
States  where  it  is  ordained  and  sustained  by  local 
law?  The  Constitution  recognized  slavery;  by  it 
the  Federal  Government  was  constituted  the  agent 
of  the  States,  iji trusted  with  the"  power  of  regu- 


lating commerce  with  the  States,  and  with  the 
conduct  of  all  foreign  relations.  In  the  discharge 
of  its  appropriate  functions,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  shown  above,  has  maintained  this  prop- 
erty right  against  a  foreign  Power,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly bound  to  defend  it,  within  the  limits  of  Federal 
jurisdiction,  against  the  encroachtrient  upon  its 
security  and  use,  as  guarantied  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

To  those  who  argue  against  this  extension  of 
the  property  in  slaves  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
States  which  they  inhabit  as  an  unequal  oliligation 
or  unusual  right,  I  will  render  the  admission,  that 
but  for  the  Constitution  the  right  to  property  in 
slaves  could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  State 
which  possessed  them.  But  gentlemen  should 
recollect  that  all  the  territory  north  west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  from  which  five  nnn-slaveholding  States 
have  been  carved,  was  originally  the  property  of 
Virginia,  and  but  for  the  compact  of  our  Union 
the  institutions  of  that  State  would  have  been  ex- 
tended over  it.  This  territory,  thus  interposed 
between  the  northern  Atlantic  States  and  the  vast 
region  wJiich  has  been  acquired  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, must  have  prevented  those  States  from  all 
such  acquisition.  How,  under  this  contingency, 
would  have  been  the  relative  size  of  the  slave  and 
non-slaveholding  territory?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  should  silence  complaint  of  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  the  South  from  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconstruction,  I 
repeat. that  we  do  not  seek  to  establish  slavery 
upon  a  new  basis;  we  claim  no  such  power  for  the 
Federal  Government.  We  equally  deny  the  right 
to  establish  as  to  abolish  slavery.  We  only  ask 
that  those  rights  of  property  which  existed  before 
the  Constitutiiin,  and  which  were  guarantied  by  it, 
shall  be  protected.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
southern  Slates  would,  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties, have  possessed  no  right  of  extension,  or  that 
the  right  of  territorial  acquisition  was  tranferred  to 
the  Federal  Government,  subject  to  the  conditioii 
that  it  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  north- 
ern States  exclusively,  then  we  will  have,  what  has 
not  yet  been  pi'esenled,  a  foundation  for  the  as- 
sumption that  from  all  territory  thus  acquired  sla- 
very or  involuntary  servitude  should  be  forever 
excluded.  Sectional  rivalry,  stimulated  by  the  de- 
sire for  political  aggrandizement,  party  zeal,  local 
jealousies,  and  fanaticism,  maddened  by  recent 
success,  have  each  brought  their  contribution  to 
the  mass  of  assertion  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  claim  of  the  South  to  an  equal  participation 
with  the  North  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territory 
belonging  in  common  to  the  Stales.  But  assertion 
is  not  proof,  abuse  is  not  demonstration;  and  that 
claiin,  sustained  by  justice  and  supported  by  the 
staff  of  truth,  stands  yet  unbent  beneath  the  moun- 
tain of  error  which  has  been  accumulated  upon  it. 

The  various  modes  which  have  been  proposed 
to  exclude  slaveholders  from  entering  territory  of 
the  United  States  with  their  property  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  sources  of  power:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  territorial  inhabitants,  and  the  law  of 
the  land  anterior' to  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
Slates. 

The  Federal  Government  cati'  have  no  other 
powers  than  those  derived  from  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  agent  of  the  States;  has  no  other  authority 
than  that  which  has  been  delegated;  cannot,  by 
the  character  of  its  creation  and  the  nature  of  its 
being,  have  any  mherent,  independent  power.  To 
the  Constitution,  as  the  letter  of  authority  for  this 
Federal  agent,  we  must  look  for  every  grant  of 
power.  All  which  is  not  given  is  withheld;  all 
which  is  prohibited  is  doubly  barred.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  sovereign  Stales,  when  form- 
ing a  compact  of  union,  would  confer  upon  the 
agent  of  such  compact  a  power  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  the  States;  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
avowed  objects,  "  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,"  that  it  should  be  used  to  disturb 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  Stales.  Were 
one  portion  of  the  Union  to. increase  whilst  the 
other  remained  stationary,  the  result  would  be 
reached  in  the  course  of  years  which  led  to  the 
war  of  our  Revolution,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  ihe  mother  country.  What  would 
it  profit  a  minority  to  have  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, if  opposed  to  a  majority  of  masteringstrength, 


and  of  will  as  well  as  power  to  sweep  away  all  the 
protecting  barriers  of  the  Constitution?  It  was  not 
for  representation  in  Parliament  that  the  fathers 
of  our  Republic  dissolved  the  political  bands 
which  connected  them  with  the  parent  Govern- 
ment; but  to  maintain  the  freedoin  and  equality 
which  could  not  be  secured  by  a  hopeless  minority 
in  common  legislation — to  defend  their  inalienable 
rights  from  aggression  by  those  who  were  irre- 
sponsible to  them — that  they  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  To  such 
men  it  was  of  paramount  importance,  in  forming 
a  General  Government,  to  guard  against  interfe- 
rence with  domestic  instituiions,  and  to  pi-cserve 
such  equality  among  the  different  sections  and  in- 
terests as  would  secure  each  from  aggression  by 
the  others.  This  purpose  is  deeply  graven  on  the 
Constitution,  pervades  it  as  a  general  spirit,  and 
appears  both  in  its  granlsand  prohibitions.  Thence 
arose  the  different  basis  of  representation  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  thence  the  Executive 
veto;  the  limitations  on  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  Stales;  the  prohibition  against 
interference  with  private  property;  against  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  one  port  over  another;  the 
partial  representation  of  persons  held  to  service; 
and  the  many  other  provisions  which  will  occur  to 
Senators,  illustrative  of  the  design  to  preserve  such 
equality  as  is  necessary  to  prosperity,  to  harmony, 
to  union  among  soveieigns. 

The  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  has  been  claimed  from  two 
sources  of  power — the  grant  to  Congress  "  to  dis- 
'  pose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
'  tions  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property 
'  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  as  a  power 
necessarily  incident  to  the  right  to  acquire  terri- 
tory. The  power  drawn  from  the  first-mentioned 
source  is  plainly  a  power  over  the  territory  as  pub- 
lic land;  the  expression  "  territory  or  other  prop- 
erly" shows  the  idea  too  distinctly  lo  require  elu- 
cidation. The  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
Slates  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  was 
such  as  had  been  ceded  by  particular  Stales  as  a 
common  fund  of  the  Union.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  agent  of  the  Slates,  was  charged  with 
the  disposal  of  public  domain,  under  the  needful 
rules  and  regulations  which  Congress  were  autho- 
rized to  make.  The  source  from  which  this  addi- 
tion lo  the  common  stock  was  derived,  the  6bject 
for  which  it  was  given,  the  conditions  of  the  ces- 
sion, all  unite  with  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  forbid  the  idea  of  a  transfer  of  ab- 
solute powers  of  legislation,  as  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  the  Federal  Government  to  make  laws 
for  the  Territory  which  would  affect  the  political 
rights  or  interests  of  the  States.  The  laws  of  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  territory  belonging  lo  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  must  be  "  needful"  to  execute  the  trust 
conveyed  by  the  Slates;  and  none  of  the  grants  of 
the  Constitution  are  to  be  so  "construed  as  to  pre- 
'judice  the  rights  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
'  particular  State."  To  promote  the  sale  of  the 
public  land  where  no  settled  governmet)t  exists, 
it  may  be  claimed  as  an  incident  to  the  power  to 
dispose  of  such  properly,  that  Congress  should 
provide  for  courts  and  such  government  generally 
as  will  give  security  to  settlers  and  ceiiainty  lo 
titles  in  the  region  to  which  we  invite  emigration. 

Thus  far  the  powers  of  a  trustee  may  properly 
extend — thus  far  the  agent  may  go  in  good  faith 
to  those  to  whom  he  acts — the  sovei-eignty  still  re- 
maining, where  alone  it  can  reside,  in  the  Slates 
to  whom  the  Territory  belongs.  It  will  probably 
not  be  contended,  that  to  exclude  a  portion  of  our 
citizens,  or  to  prohibit  a  certain  kind  of  properly, 
is  a  "  needful  regulation"  for  the  disposal  of  pub- 
lic lands.  Certainly,  such  a  position  could  not  be 
maintained;  and  those  who  contend  for  the  power 
of  Congress  lo  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
have  usually  relied  upon  the  second  source  of 
power,  the  right  of  acquisition. 

Before  considering  how  much  may  be  derived 
from  that  right,  it  might  have  been  well  to  exam- 
ine into  its  existence,  and  inquire  to  whom  its  ben- 
efits attach.  The  power  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union  was  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but 
not  to  acquire  territory  as  such.  The  former  was 
a  power  properly  conferred  upon  a  Confederation 
which  looked  to  the  addition  of  new  members;  the 
latter  belongs  lo  sovereignly,  and  can  be  possessed 
by  nothing  less.    The  right  to  acquire  belonged  to 
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the  Stales  as  an  inlierent  right  of  independent  ex- 
istence— one  which  attaches  to  all  bodies,  animate 
and  inaninnate.  Stones  gather  accretions,  vegeta- 
bles collect  increments,  animals  assimHaie  food, 
and  incorfiorate  it  with  their  bodies:  by  like  oper- 
ation of  this  general  law,  the  Slates,  as  independent 
sovereigns,  had  a  right  to  acquire;  but  the  means 
of  acquisition — the  war  and  treaty-making  pow- 
ers— were  intrusted  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  rijrht  to  acquire  was  not  delegated,  save  as  the 
means  were  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  theiefore  the  acquisition  must  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  States,  in  whose  right  alone  it  could  be 
made.  The  power  to  govern,  as  an  absolute,  ulti- 
mate authority,  remains  in  the  States,  and  their 
asent  can  only  exercise  so  much  of  that  power  as 
has  been  framed.  Our  legislation  for  the  terri- 
tory must,  if  this  view  be  correct,  be  drawn  from 
the  specific  grants,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  limita- 
tions and  prohibitions  imposed  on  themby  the 
Constitution.  The  rule  that  the  right  to  acquire 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  govern,  receives  a  mod- 
ification in  its  application  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  this,  that  it  acquires  as  agent  for  the 
Stales,  by  the  blood  or  common  treasure  of  the 
States,  or  as,  in  past  cases,  by  a  cession  for  the 
common  benefit  of , the  States,  and  can,  therefore, 
only  govern  as  authorized  by  the  sovereign  owners 
of  the  territory. 

The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to  this:  has  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  grants  of  the  Con- 
stituti'on,  power  to  prohibit  "slavery"  in  the  Ter- 
ritoiies  of  the  United  Slates?  The  right  to  prop- 
erty in  slaves  being  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
this  question  is  convertible  into  another:  has  the 
General  Government  the  right  to  exclude  particular 
species  of  property  iVom  ihe  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  confine  the  enjoyment  of  its  ad- 
vantages to  a  portion  of  their  citizens.'  A  propo- 
sition so  repugnant  to  justice,  so  violative  of  the 
equal  rights  which  every  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates  has  in  ihecomiYion  property,  so  destructive 
of  the  equality  in  privileges  and  immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution,  would  seem  to  be  answered 
by  its  statement.  Yet,  palpable  as  the  outrage  ap- 
pears, it  has  been  perpetrated  in  legislative  resolu- 
tions by  eleven  States  of  the  Union,  bound  by  the 
Federal  compact  to  recognize  the  coequality  of  the 
States;  and  repeatedly  asserted  by  Senators  in  this 
Chamber,  pledged  to  maintain  the  Constitution. 
This  Federal  Government, designed  to  render  more 
perfect  the  union  of  the  States,  and  to  promote 
their  common  defence,  is  thus  to  become  the  most 
formidahl&enemy  of  some,  the  great  seedsman  of 
discord  among  all. 

The  union  of  the  States  into  one  Confederacy 
gave  no  power  to  destroy  local  rights  of  property, 
or  to  change  the  condition  of  persons;  but  much  to 
proieci  and  preserve  the  existing  rights  of  property 
and  rehitive  condition  of  persons,  by  extending  the 
limits  of  their  recognition,  and  enlarging  the  pro- 
visions for  their  security.  Thus  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  take  "  private  property,"  except 
for  "  publicu.se,''  and  by  making  "just  compen- 
sation" therefor;  the  Slates  cannot  pass  laws  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts;  duties  cannot  he 
imposed  on  articles  of  commerce  passing  from  the 
limits  of  one  State  to  another;  nor  apprentices,  in- 
dented servants,  or  slaves,  by  escaping  into  an- 
other Slate,  be  discharged  from  their  obligations 
under  the  laws  of  that  from  which  they  fled.  In 
these  and  similar  instances  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  and  has  done  much,  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  a  State,  to  protect  and  enlarge  the 
value  of  property.  To  determine  what  shall  be 
property,  what  the  condition  of  persons,  are  func- 
tions of  sovereignly  beyond  its  delegated  authority, 
which  can  only  be  exercised  by  a  sovereign  .State 
within  its  limits,  and  beyond  that,  by  the  majority 
of  States  required  to  amend  the  Constitution.  I 
deny,  then,  thai  the  Federal  Government  may  say 
to  any  class  of  citizens,  you  shall  not  emigrate  to 
territory  which  belongs  in  common  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  equally  deny  that  it  can  say 
what  property  shall  be  taken  into  such  territory, 
or  legislate  so  as  to  impair  after  his  arrival  in  the 
territory,  any  of  the  preexisting  rights  of  the  em- 
igrant to  the  property  he  may  carry  with  him. 
Many  of  the  rea.sons  and  principles  presented  to 
establi.sh  the  absence  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exclude  slavery  from  territory  belong- 
ing  to  tb«   United   States^  bear  with   like  force 


again.st  the  second  class  of  opinion — that  the  pow- 
er rests  in  the  territorial  inhabitants.  In  the  un- 
wearied search  of  those  who,  from  the  foundation 
of  our  Government,  have  sought  in  every  quarter 
for  the  fountains  of  power  by  which  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States  might  be  submerged,  this,  until 
recently,  remained  undiscovered.  When  territorial 
governments  were  first  established  in  the  territo- 
ries, now  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  a  very 
different  doctrine  obtained,  and  quite  opposite  was 
the  practice  under  it.  There,  though  the  foreign 
inhabitants  were  mainly  those  who  had  taken  part 
with  us  in  the  wars  against  Great  Britain,  they 
were  not  considered  so  capable  of  self-government 
as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  local  legis- 
lation, and  the  restricted  governments  established 
in  Indiana  and  Michigan  were  ref|uired  to  adopt 
the  laws  of  some  State  of  the  Union  for  their  rule 
and  government.  Thus,  in  relation  to  French 
settlers  at  Vincennes,  and  Canadian  refugees  in 
Michigan,  it  was  decided.  Now,  sir,  for  whom  is 
it  proposed  to  reverse  the  decision,  not  only  so 
far  as  to  recognize  local  legislation,  but  to  admit 
the  power  to  pass  fundamental  law.s  controlling 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  determining  the  fu- 
ture policy  and  institutions  of  Oregon?  For  a 
small  settlement,  composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
the  late  dependents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany; subjects  of  the  British  Crown;  the  very 
men  who  were  arrayed  against  us  to  dispute  our 
right  to  the  soil;  the  same  who,  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, wrested  from  our  citizens  their  property  and 
possessions  on  the  Cfilumbia  river;  the  same  who, 
in  violation  of  the  faith  of  our  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  made 
regulations  the  effect  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
valuable  furs  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
they  expected  to  become  exclusively  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  whilst  they  were  preserved 
in  that  which  was  expected  to  pass  at  a  subsequent 
day  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  So  much 
for  those  who  formed  a  large,  if  not  controlling, 
part  of  this  population  of  Oregon  when  this  policy 
of  excluding  slavery  was  adopied  there.  Shall 
they  be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  American  citizens?  Shall  they 
decide  the  future  institutions  of  our  territory? 
Looking  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette,  we  find,  it  is  true,  settlements  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  on  whose  patriotism  and  love  for  the 
Slates  from  which  they  are  distant  wanderers,  we 
can  safely  rely.  They  are  American  citizens — a 
name  which  all  who  are  born  beneath  the  flag  of 
our  Union  must  cherish  with  such  affection  and 
pride  that  their  bond  of  allegiance  needs  no  en- 
dorser. Giving  them  full  confidence,  so  far  as  their 
conduct  might  be  involved  in  any  contest  for  the 
interest  or  honor  of  our  coinmon  country,  there 
arises  from  the  question  before  us  an  inquiry  of  a 
very  different  nature.  I  have  said  that  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  Oregon  of  slavery, 
as  recognized  under  the  Constitution,  is  such  con- 
trol over  property- and  persons  as  can  only  be  e.x- 
ercised  by  sovereignty.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
proposition  to  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  terri- 
torial inhabitants  is  equivalent  to  acknowledging 
them  to  be  sovereign  over  the  territory.  If  they 
are  so,  by  their  own  right,  then  it  is  not  "  territory 
belongins;  to  the  United  States."  If  it  be  territory 
of  the  United  Stales,  Congress  has  no  right  to 
surrender  the  sovereignly  of  the  States  over  it; 
no  right  to  intrus'  to  other  hands  the  formation  of 
the  institutions  which  are  in  future  to  characterize 
it.  In  connection,  however,  with  this  proposition, 
I  have  spoken  of  one  portion  of  the  territorial  in- 
habitants as  men  having  no  claim  upon  our  confi- 
dence, and  suggested  that  there  were  other  inquiries 
than  those  connected  with  their  patriotism  which 
required  consideration  in  relation  to  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  settlers  in  Oregon.  Are  they  statesmen? 
Have  they  such  political  experience  and  wisdom 
that  the  settled  practice  of  the  country  should  be 
changed  in  order  that  they  may  fix  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  future  institutions  shall 
rest;  that  they  may  lay  the  corner-stone  of  that 
republican  edifice  which  is  in  after  time  to  overlook 
the  Pacific?  Or  are  they,  as  we  have  heretofore 
believed  them,  missionaries  of  religion,  whose 
studies  have  been  devoted  to  subjects  which,  how- 
ever high  and  holy,  have  not  been  those  which 
would  cflialify  them  for  the  labor  of  forming  tem- 
poral governments?    And,  beyond  this,  traders, 


trappers,  adventurers  in  the  fore.«t  and  in  the  moun- 
tain, whose  pursuits  and  character  have  least  led 
them  to  contemplate,  or  to  value,  the  forms  and 
blessings  of  civil  government. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ore- 
gon; and,  if  there  be  little  to  justify  the  surrender 
of  the  highest  powers  of  legislation  to  them,  there 
is  still  less  to  warrant  it  in  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  Territories  we  have  recently 
acquired,  and  which  must  soon  be  the  subject  of 
governmental  organization.  There  we  find  a  peo- 
ple educated  to  O()inions  and  habits  hostile  to  our 
own,  mongrels  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  races, 
inheriting  from  both  the  characterisiics,  pertina- 
city, treachery,  and  revenge,  and  fresh  from  con- 
flicts the  history  and  consequences  of  which  are 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  bitterest  animosity  to- 
wards our  citizens  and  our  Govertiment;  a  peo- 
ple whose  religious  prejudices  are  so  strong  that 
they  have  recently  sought  to  transfer  a  large  part 
of  their  country  to  a  foreign  colony,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  immigration  of  American 
citizens,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Meth- 
odist wolves;"  morally,  socially,  and  intellect- 
ually degraded  to  such  a  degree,  that  with  the 
forms  of  free,  government,  they  have  never  en- 
joyed any  of  its  essential  rights.  With  the  writ 
of  habeas  corptts  as  the  estal)lished  law  of  the 
land,  citizens  were  nevertheless  transported  by  or- 
der of  the  Central  Goveriirnent  across  .several  States 
of  the  Republic,  and  incarcerated,  without  question, 
or  power  to  obtain  legal  redress.  Are  these  the 
men  who  shall  prescribe  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land?  Shall  they  determine  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  American  citiZfua 
who  may  migrate  into  that  country?  Sh'll  they 
decide  with  what  property  one  of  your  citizens,  to 
whom  you  have  granted  land  for  services  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  shall  be  permitted  to  take  p.^a- 
session  of  his  grant?  If  so,  the  territory  we  have 
acquired  belongs  not  to  the  United  Stales,  but  to 
the  people  so  recently  conquered,  now  become 
sovereign  over  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  our  laws, 
and  our  Constitution.  This  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  sovereignty  of  territorial  inhabitants,  of  such 
recent  origin  and  ra[iid  grovvih,  seems  to  have 
found  an  equally  rapid  decline,  and  has  not,  I 
think,  sufficient  importance  now  to  justify  me  in 
detaining  the  Senate  by  further  remarks  upon 
it.  To  the  citizen  who  presses  beyond  the  bniiis 
of  civilization  to  open  up  to  cultivation  and  seille- 
meni  the  forest  domain  of  the  United  Slates,  I  have 
always  been  willing  to  extend  protection  and  such 
peculiar  advantages  over  other  joint  owners  of  the 
common  stock  as  are  due  to  the  services  he  his 
thus  rendered  to  the  common  interest.  But  the 
civil  rights,  the  political  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, are  not  to  be  transferred  lo  those  who  shall 
I  be  first  in  the  race  to  reach  newly-acquirfd  posses- 
sions, or  who  shall  by  accident  be  found  upon 
them.  To  point  this  opinion  by  a  single  applica- 
tion, I  will  refer  to  a  large  body  of  American  citi- 
zens, who,  under  the  control  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  Slate 
jurisdiction  to  found  a  sectarian  colony  in  the  un- 
e.xplored  wilderness  of  the  Tlamath  lake.  My 
remarks  will,  of  course,  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  Mormons,  and  I  introduce  the  case  to  ask  if 
any  one  is  prepared  to  welcome  the  consequences 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  would  flow 
from  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  them  over  the 
country  of  which  they  may  take  possession? 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  source  of  power  from 
which"  it  is  claimed  the  right  may  be  derived  to 
exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States:  The  inviolability  of  the  law  as  it  exists  at 
the  period  of  acquisition.. 

Did  I  seek  protection  under  a  principle  which  I 
believe  to  be  wrong,  I  would  concede  this  point  to 
those  who  make  it^  because  I  hold  it  to  be  conclu- 
sive against  them  in  the  case  of  Oregon.  That 
Territory,  whether  derived  from  France  as  a  part 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  treaty  of  180.3,  or  from  Spain 
as  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  in  1819, 
would,  by  the  application  of  this  rule,  be  slave 
territory,  that  institution  having  existed  under  the 
laws  of  both  France  and  Spain,  in  the  provinces, 
and  at  the  dales  referred  to.  If,  then,  the  law  e.x- 
isting  at  the  date  of  acquisition  be  inviolable,  the 
case  is  closed.  Those  who  have  set  this  mine, 
have  sprung  it  to  their  own  destruction.  But,  be- 
lieving this  to  be  wrong  in  fact,  I  claim  no  adv^i* 
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ta?e  from  it.  The  progress  of  humanity  softenin? 
the  rio;ors  of  war,  has  constantly  modified  arid 
restricted  the  rights  of  the  conqueror;  it  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  leave  the  municipal  regulations,  the 
■private  rights  of  property,  and  existing  relations 
of  persons,  undisturbed.  The  laws  are  permitted 
to  remain,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
riglits  of  tlie  conqueror,  not  so  much  to  satisfy  a 
Supposed  claim  of  the  conquered,  as  to  prevent 
anarchy,  to  promote  order,  and  to  preserve  the 
necessary  relations  in  society  until  the  new  sov- 
ereign shall  give  other  laws  to  the  country.  The 
object  for  which  such  continuance  of  existing  laws 
is  permitted,  clearly  marks  the  limitation  of  their 
eflfect  to  the  existing  condition  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  lenitory.  To  extend  it  beyond  this,  so  as  to 
affect  the  property  or  personal  rights  of  those  by 
whom  the  territory  has  been  acquired,  either  by 
conquest  or  purchase,  would  be  to  render  the  ac- 
quisition nugatory,  and  present  the  absurdity  of 
sovereignty  without  jurisdiction,  of  a  conqueror 
made  subject  by  his  conquest.  The  laws  of  Spain, 
or  of  Mexico,  if  they  should  remain-  paramount 
in  the  territory  acquired  from  either,  would  exclude 
a  large  portion  of  our  citizens,  and  many  kinds  of 
property  which  are  articles  of  free  commerce 
among  the  States.  The  mass  of  our  citizens 
would  never  submit  to  restraint  on  their  religious 
worship.  The  monopolies  of  Mexico,  and  the 
free  trade  throughout  the  United  States,  guarantied 
by  the  Constitution,  could  not  exist  together.  The 
power  to  exclude  one  species  of  property  can  be 
no  better  founded  than  that  to  exclude  any  other; 
the  Constitution  protects  all  which  it  recognizes, 
or  none.  Those  who  contend  that  the  laws  of 
Mexico  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves,  as 
held  among  us,  into  California  and  New  Mexico, 
have  not  shown  why  the  same  laws,  by  their 
course  of  reasoning,  wilt  not  exclude  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco.  Believing  that  the  principles  and 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  extend  over  all 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  laws  violative  of  either  are  abrogated  by  the 
act  of  acquisition,  it  imports  to  me  nothing  by 
what  authority  such  laws  were  passed.  To  those 
who  hold  that  municipal  laws  are  to  be  held  sacred, 
I  commend  Inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  slavery  in  Mexico.  They  are  not 
municipal,  but  general  laws:  were  not  passed  by 
the  State  Legislatures,  but  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, and,  I  have  been  informed,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  northern  and  eastern  States 
of  that  Republic.  The  Central  Government, 
against  which  we  have  waged  war,  from  which  as 
indemnity  for  long-continued  flagrant  wrongs  we 
have  taken  territory,  will  surely  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  its  legislation  over  the  country  we  have 
acquired,  as  a  form  on  which  its  institutions  are  to 
be  jnoulded.  Shall  the  citizen,  who,  rejoicing  in 
the  extended  domain  of  his  country,  migrates  to 
its  newly  acquired  territory,  find  himself  shorn  of 
the  property  he  held  under  the  Constitution  by 
the  laws  of  Mexico?  Shall  the  soldier  who  locates 
his  srant  in  California  find  himself  under  the  au- 
thority he  had  contributed  to  conquer?  Shall  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  of  him  who  died  in  his 
country's  quarrel,  be  excluded  from  the  acquisi- 
tion obtained  in  part  by  his  blood,  unle-ss  they 
will  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  power  he  bled  and 
died  to  subdue?  Never,  never!  Reason  and  jus- 
tice, constitutional  right  and  national  pride,  com- 
bine to  forbid  the  supposition. 

I  have  thus  presented  my  view  of  the  three 
sources  from  which  it  is  claimed  to  draw  the 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  territory  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  considerations  presented,  my 
conclusion  is,  that  it  cannot  properly  be  done  in 
either  of  the  modes  proposed;  that,  not  beino- 
among  the  delegated  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  its 
grants.  Congress  cannot  pass  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose; that  the  Territorial  Government  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  Federal  Government,  from  which  it 
derives  its  authority  and  support,  and  that  neither 
separately  nor  united  can  they  invade  the  undele- 
gated sovereignty  of  the  Slates  over  their  territory; 
that  the  laws  of  a  former  proprietor,  so  far  as  they 
conflict  svith  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  are 
abrogated  by  the  fact  of  acquisition;  that  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  the  property  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States;  that  sovereignty  of  the 
territory  Temaips  with  them  until  it  is  admitted  as 


an  independent  State  into  the  Union;  and  that 
each  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  an  equal  right 
to  migrate  into  such  territory,  carrying -with  him 
any  species  of  property  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, until  sovereignty  attaches  to  the  Terri- 
tory by  its  becoming  a  State,  or  until  the  sovereign 
States,  by  agreement  or  by  compact,  shall  regu- 
late specifically  the  character  of  property  which 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  particular  Territory. 
Against  such  conclusions,  those  who  take  an  oppo- 
site view  of  this  question  have  cited  precedents 
to  sustain  their  positions.  In  the  long  course  of 
years,  and  under  the  widely-differing  circum- 
stances of  the  various  cases  which  have  arisen, 
the  practice  of  our  Government  has  not  been  so 
uniform  as  in  my  judgment  to  furnish  any  settled 
rule  of  construction.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit, 
either  on  this  or  other  occa.sions,  the  binding  force 
of  precedent  over  the  legislation  of  Congress.  I 
yield  to  it  such  authority  as  is  due  to  the  wisdom 
and  purity  of  those  by  whom  it  was  established; 
more  than  this  it  cannot  claim.  In  referring  to 
the  early  legislation  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
Territories,  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  the 
general  application  of  more  than  one  principle, 
which  is,  that  a  Territory,  politically  considered, 
should  be  treated  as  an  embryo  State;  therefore, 
the  guards  thrown  around  it  have  been  mainly 
those  which  would  prepare  it  for  a  republican  form 
of  government,  this  being  the  only  restriction 
which  Congress  is  authorized  to  impose  on  the 
constitution  of  a  new  State  at  the  period  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union.  In  the  organization  of 
territorial  governments  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
Republic,  we  find  no  attempts  by  Qongress  to 
legislate  for  them.  Where  powers  of  legislation 
were  not  conferred  upon  the  territorial  inhabitants, 
their  laws  were  to  be  adopted  from  the  statutes  of 
some  State  in  the  Union;  and,  to  show  that  no 
claim  was  set  up  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  property  or  change  the  condition  of  per- 
sons, I  would  refer  to  the  States  formed  out  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  over  which  the  often- 
cited  ordinance  of  1787  was  extended.  There  we 
find,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  that  ordi- 
nance, that  slavery  continued  to  exist,  as  to  some 
extent  it  still  exists,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
the  act  of  1793,  passed  to  carry  out  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  the  following  language  occurs: 
"  Where  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of  the 
'  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  Territories  on 
'  the  northwest  or  south  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  law 
'  thereof,"  &c.,  which  is  a  distinct  recognition  by 
Congress  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  is  con- 
clusive against  the  pretension  here  set  up,  that  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories  was  claimed,  exercised,  and  ad- 
mitted. The  whole  extent  and  force  of  precedents 
upon  this  subject  have  been  so  fully  and  ably  in- 
vestigated by  others  who  have  spoken  on  the  same 
side  of  the  subject  with  myself,  that  1  will  not  pur- 
sue this  branch'  of  the  investigation  further.  I 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  the  remark,  that  what- 
ever of  validity  they  possess  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  idea  that  each  was  a  compact  ratified  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  States,  and  can  have  no  other 
application  than  to  the  particular  case  for  which 
each  was  formed.  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
difference  between  territory  acquired  by  jointefforts 
or  common  treasure  of  the  States  and  that  which 
was  derived  by  the  cession  of  a  particular  Slate. 
In  the  former  case  the  sovereignty  attaches  to  the 
States  of  the  Union  by  the  fact  of  acquisition,  and 
no  other  functions  could  be  vested  in  the  Congress 
than  those  derived  from  the  Constitution.  In  the 
latier,  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  could  be  trans- 
ferred, in  any  form  which  it  might  please  the  giver 
and  the  receiver  to  adopt.  If,  then,  Virginia  or 
Georgia  has  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment higher  powers  than  would  necessarily  belong 
to  its  character  of  trustee  for  the  public  domain, .it 
could  not  thence  be  inferred  that  equal  powers 
would  be  possessed  over  territory  acquired  in  com- 
mon by  the  States.  Thus,  the  legislation  in  one 
case  would  form  no  precedent  for  the  other,  be-' 
cause  of  the  different  sources  of  authority.  In  this 
connection,  I  will  notice  a  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  the  ces- 
sion made  by  Virginia  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river.  He  assurnes  that  it  v\ias  made 
to  preserve  the  existing  i;atio   between  the  slave 


and  non-slaveholding  States.  IF,  sir,  I  have  the 
history  of  that  transaction  aright,  it  was  founded 
on  far  more  noble  considerations — upon  motives 
alike  honorable  and  patriotic  in  the  State  which 
ceded  and  in  those  which  demanded  the  cession:  it 
was  to  preserve  that  just  relation  between  the  con- 
federates which  was  deemed  essential  to  preserve 
the  equality  of  the  States,  the  prosperity,  the  per- 
petuity, and  the  harmony  of  the  Union. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  objected 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  because  of  tlie  im- 
mense territory  held  by  Virginia,  maintaining  that 
it  gave  her  a  controlling  power  which  might  be 
destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  smaller  States, 
as  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  equality  essential 
to  the  confederacy  of  sovereigns.  In  the  act  of 
New  Jersey  for  ratifying  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration this  objection  was  noticed,  and  their  dele- 
gates instructed  to  sign  the  articles,  "  in  the  firm 
reliance  that  the  candor  and  justice  of  the  several 
States  will,  in  due  time,  remove,  as  fhr  as  possible, 
the  inequality  which  now  subsists."  The  Legis- 
lature of  Delaware  passed  resolutions,  one  of  which 
contained  the  following: 

"  Tliat  tliis  State  thinks  it  necessary,  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  States  to  be  included  in  the  Union,  that  a 
moderate  extent  of  limits  should  be  assifned  for  such  of 
those  States  as  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or  South  Sea,"  &c. 

In  1779,  the  delegates  from  Maryland  laid  be- 
fore Congress  the  instructions  of  their  General  As- 
sembly. That  paper  was  an  able  argument  against 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  extensive  claims  of 
some  of  the  States  to  the  western  territory — strong- 
ly exhibited  the  political  and  financial  evil  which 
would  probably  result  from  the  admission  of  them, 
and,  after  asserting  the  right  of  all  the  thirteen 
States  to  the  unpeopled  territory  as  a  commori 
property,  declared: 

"  We  have  coolly  and  dispassionately  considpred  the  sub- 
ject; we  have  weighed  probable  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships, against  the  sacrifice  of  just  essential  rights,  and  do 
instruct  you  not  to  agree  to  the  Confederation  unless  an 
article  or  articles  be  added  thereto  in  conformity  with  our 
declaration." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  question  of  domestic 
institutions  influenced  the  action  of  the  States 
upon  this  subject;  indeed,  an  opposite  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us  by  the  character  of  the  parties 
by  whom  the  cession  of  this  territory  was  insisted 
on.  Slave  States  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
sisted on  a  cession  of  territory,  that  the  power  of 
the  non-slave  States  should  be  increased.  Who 
then  looked  to  the  ignoble  war  of  sections,  which 
it  has  been  our  shame  and  misfortune  to  witness? 
Who  then  would  have  consented  to  any  measure 
wliich  looked  to  the  reproduction  of  that  inequal- 
ity, the  revival  of  that  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  States,  which  had  caused  the 
revolution  ? 

The  reason  most  strongly  urged  was,  the  injury 
likely  to  result  to  some  from  the  di.'jproportionate 
power  of  others;  the  object  most  sought  was,  the 
security  which  would  result  from  equality.  In 
keeping  with  these,  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, in  1780,  took  into  consideration  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  different  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
western  territory,  and  recommended  to — 

"  Those  States  which  can  remove  the  embarrassments 
respecting  the  western  country,  a  liberal  surrender  ol  a  por- 
tion of  their  territorial  claims,  since  they  cannot  be  pre- 
served entire  without  endangering  tUe  stability  of  the  Gen- 
eral Confederacy." 

And, 

Resolved,  "  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  those 
States  who  have  claims  to  tlie  western  country  to  puss  such 
laws,  and  give  their  delegates  in  Congress  such  powers,  as 
may  effectually  remove  the  only  obstacles  to  a  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Confederation." 

By  force  of  such  appeals,  urged  by  the  conviction 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  Federal  Union  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  to  make  it  acceptable  to  all 
its  members,  Virginia,  with  that  devotion  to  the 
common  good  which  became  the  land  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  ceded  her  rich  birthright,  the 
vast  territory  from  which  has  arisen  the  five  north- 
western States  of  our  Union.  This  surrender  of 
individual  interest  to  the  general  welfare — this  con- 
cession to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  States, 
marked  by  a  dignity  and  patriotism  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  paltry  struggles  for  political  ad- 
vantage should  bfe  forgotten,  is  now  cited  as  a 
measure  for  the  apportionment  of  strength  to  the 
slave  and  free  States,  as  contending  parties.  With 
what  probability  can  it  be  argued  that  Maryland 
would  demand  or  Virginia  give  for  such  a  purpose? 
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No,  sir,  it  was  fraternity,  not  sPiife — it  was  the 
general  good,  not  sectional  advant.ige — it  was  the 
sovereisiity,  tlie  equality,  and  tlie  prosperity  of 
all  the  Slates,  for  which  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
made  their  sacrifices,  both  of  war  and  of  peace.  It 
was  to  perfect  the  Confederation,  to  remove  the 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  of  slaveholding  States, 
that  Virginia  ceded  the  Northwestern  Territory  to 
the  comnnon  stock  of  the  Union.  And  this  act  of 
niajnanimity,  of  generous  confidence,  Is  now  cited 
as  authority  against  those  who  were  weakened  by 
it.  Nor  is  it  in  this  case  alone  that  the  South  may 
complain  of  such  injuries  and  unfair  construction. 
In  every  instance  concession  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  aggression,  and  the  language  of  concilia- 
tion has  been  answered  by  objurgation  and  abuse. 
The  right  to  representation  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation was  waived  so  far  in  relation  to  slaves  as  to 
exclude  two-fifths  of  their  number,  yet  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  this  concession,  those  who 
deny  that  there  can  be  property  in  persons,  are 
those  who  attack  this  compromise  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  denounce  it  as  an  unequal  privilege  be- 
stowed on  the  property  of  the  South.  The  par- 
tial representation  of  slaves  is  in  accordance  with 
their  mixed  character,  being  both  persons  and 
property;  but  with  much  more  reason  might  it  be 
contended  that  th6y  were  entitled  to  full  represent- 
ation in  the  Federal  Government  than  to  no  repre- 
sentation at  all.  Indeed,  if  the  South  had  yielded 
no  claim  to  full  representation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves,  how  could  those  who  deny  that 
there  can  be  propeity  in  persons  resist  such  claiin? 
Population  is  the  basis  and  the  measure  of  Federal 
representation.  Representatives  are  assigned  to 
numbers,  not  to  white  men,  nor  to  citizens,  nor  to 
voters.  Each  State  fixes  its  own  standard  of  citi- 
zenship, and  no  State  has  a  right  to  inquire  what 
amount  of  political  privileges  are  enjoyed,  or  what 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  another. 

The  partial  representation  of  slaves  isacompro-, 
mise  of  the  Constitution,  a  concession  made  to 
northern  delegates  who  opposed  their  representa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  they  were  chattels.  The 
argument  is  changed,  but  the  opposition  continues. 
There  is  another  concession  which  has  been  often 
referred  to  in  this  debate,  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise. 

With  the  right  to  extend  slavery  into  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  acquisition,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
fierce  resistance  against  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union  as  a  slaveholding  State.  During 
its  territorial  condition  the  right  had  been  unques- 
tioned— the  controversy  only  aris'ing  in  view  of  the 
political  power  which  would  attach  to  a  sovereign 
State.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  nugatory  char- 
acter of  any  law  which  should  attempt  to  control 
the  domestic  institutions  of  a  State,  but  pass  to  the 
result  of  this  controversy  about  the  admission  of 
Missouri.  Again,  the  South,  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  her  sons 
at  a  former  period,  surrendered  their  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  right  to  extend  slavery  over 
the  whole  of  that  territory  which  had  been  acquired 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  and  agreed,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Missouri,  to  confine  it  to  the 
south  side  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  3G°  30'  north. 
Again  was  sectional  interest  abandoned  to  the  hope 
of  permanently  establishing  tranquillity  in  the 
Union.  If  that  hope  is  now  to  be  destroyed,  it 
will  be  by  those  who  derived  all  the  benefit  from 
the  compromise — not  by  those  who  waived  by  it 
a  portion  of  their  rights,  and  who  are  now  willing 
to  extend  its  provisions,  if  fairly  applied,  to  all 
other  territory,  though  the  division  which  would 
thence  follow  would  give  to  the  South  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  territory  which  would  fall  to  the 
North.  In  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  concessions  which  have  followed  its  adop- 
tion, the  advantages  have  mainly  accrued  to  the 
.  North;  yet  the  South  has  steadily  and  faithfully 
observed  them.  Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  North  ? 
The  Constitution  recognizes  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, which  thence  acquired  a  general,  instead  of 
its  previous  merely  local  character.  It  was  made 
the  duty  Of  the  State  authorities  to  deliver  up  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  their  owners,  and  the  free  commerce 
among  the  Slates  secured  to  each  citizen,  was  a 
prohibition  against  State  legislation  to  disturb  the 
right  of  the  master  to  pass  from  one  State  to  an- 
other with  his  slave  property.     The  duty  has  been 


neglected;  the  right  has  been  obstructed;  slaves 
have  been  torn  from  their  masters,  when  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  Union  to  another;  the  magistracy 
have  stood  silent  when  these  outrages  wire  per- 
petrated, and  the  legislation  of  three  Slates,  instead 
of  looking  to  prevention  and  punishment  of  said 
cases  in  future,  have  enacted  laws  best  calculated 
to  magnify  the  evil.  Even  here,  in  the  course  of 
debate,  it  has  been  asserted  that,  to  carry  a  slave 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  in 
which  slavery  is  recognized,  emamipates  him.  If 
that  were  true,  the  recognition  of  slavery  by  the 
Constitution  would  be  a  nullity.  The  master  who, 
in  discharge  of  a  duty  to  the  Government,  should 
enter  an  arsenal  or  dock-yard  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  would  thereby 
lose  the  right  to  property  in  his  slave.  Or,  if  he 
should  sail  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans,  by  going 
to  sea  he  would  pass  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State,  and  thus  incur  the  forfeiture.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  a  State,  whether  in  territory  or  on  the 
deck  of  an  American  vessel,  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  Slates  follow  our  citizens  and 
protect  their  property.  The  recognition  of  s^very 
by  the  Constitution,  therefore,  presents  a  case  aris- 
ing here,  in  a  very  different  view  from  one  in  Great 
Britain.  The  difference  destroys  the  value  of  the 
argument  based  on  British  practice  and  analogy. 

Eleven  States  of  the  Union  have  spoken  through 
their  Legislatures  against  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  with  the  clearly-indicated,  sometimes  even 
expressed,  intention  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  direct  and  fatal  attack  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  South.  When  we  are  told  that  slavery  is 
an  "  immense  moral  and  political  evil,  which  ought 
to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  that  end  can  be  proper- 
ly and  constitutionally  attained;"  when  we  are 
admonished  of  the  design  "  to  resist  the  admission 
of  any  new  State  into  the  Union  while  tolerating 
slavery,"  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not 
see  the  purpose,  by  thus  forbidding  the  growth  of 
the  slaveholding  Slates,  and  devoting  all  our  vast 
territorial  domain  to  the  formation  of  those  in 
which  slavery  is  forbidden,  to  obtain  in  the  future 
such  prepondeiance  of  free  States  as  will  enable 
them  constitutionally  to  amend  the  compact  of  our 
Union,  and  strip  the  South  of  the  guarantees  it 
gives. 

If  factious  opposition  and  sectional  disregard  of 
the  common  good  have  been  able  thus  to  obliterate 
the  great  landmarks — equality  among  the  Slates 
and  non-interference  with  domestic  affairs — in  so 
brief  and  such  partial  enjoyment  of  power,  how 
can  we  expect  moderation  and  forbearance  when 
swelled  to  a  three-fourths  majority?  Those  who 
seek  to  appropriate  our  Territories  to  the  exclu- 
sive formation  of  non-slaveholding  States,  must 
not  hope  by  catch-words  and  abusive  epithets 
against  slavery  to  conceal  their  real  purpose,  the 
political  aggrandizement  of  the  North. 

Was  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  slaves;  did 
they  seek,  as  a  paramount  object,  their  emancipa- 
tion, the  policy  would  certainly  be  the  reverse — 
instead  of  confinine,  to  disperse  them.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  plain  than  that,  if  confined  to  a  small 
space,  they  must  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and,  if  dispersed,  that  they  must  have  many 
masters.  Whatever  there  is  of  harshness  arises 
from  their  accumulation,  so  that  the  master  and 
slave  are  necessarily  separated,  and  the  latter  placed 
under  the  authority  of  a  hired  agent.  Whilst  the 
number  owned  by  one  person  is  small,  he  has  im- 
mediate charge  of  them;  from  their  daily  inter- 
course, permanent  connection,  and  real  identity  of 
interest,  arise  those  kindly  relations  usual  in  such 
condition.  The  power  to  oppress  dependents  ex- 
ists in  all  countries,  and  bad  men  everywhere  abuse 
the  power.  In  no  relation  which  labor  bears  to 
capital  is  such  oppression  better  guarded  against 
than  in  that  of  master  and  slave.  There  is  in  it  all 
which  naturally  excites  the  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness of  the  generous  and  the  good;  and,  this  fail- 
in"-,  there  are  considerations  of  interest,  of  pecuni- 
ary advantage,  to  restrain  the  sordid  and  the  vicious, 
which  do  not  exist  in  cases  of  hired  laborers.  To 
confine  slavery  to  a  small  di.strict  would  go  further 
than  any  other  means  to  strip  it  of  its  kind  paternal 
character;  when  the  master  would  no  longer  know 
his  slave,  when  the  overseer  would  have  the  pro-, 
prietor's  power,  then  would  disappear  many  of 
the  features  w>hich  commend  it  to  those  who  have 


been  reared  amidst  it;  then  would  cease  the  moral 
arid  intellectual  progress  of  the  slave;  then  would 
steadily  diminish  the  feelings  promotive  of  eman- 
cipation, and  the  power  to  elfect  it.  It  has  been 
from  the  association  with  a  more  elevated  race  that 
the  African  has  advanced;  it  has  been  from  their 
mutua+ly  kind  offices  that  the  master  has  in  many 
instances  liberated  his  slave  as  a  mark  of  affection. 
For  this  association  and  for  this  feeling,  it  is  re- 
quired that  theie  should  not  be  a  great  dispropor- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  races  where  they  reside 
together.  The  power  to  emancipate  must  depend 
upon  property  considerations  and  upon  public  poli- 
cy conjointly.  A  lar^e  community  of  free  men 
would  have  the  pecuniary  ability  to  emancipate  a 
small  number  of  slaves;  the  reverse  would  Lie  be- 
yond their  power.  Upon  a  large  territory,  a  few 
blacks  might  be  tiirned  loose  without  injury  to  the 
progress  of  society;  but  on  a  small  territory,  a  large 
number  of  blacks  could  only  be  released  by  sur- 
rendering the  country  to  them.  If,  then,  as  pro- 
posed, slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  should  be 
confined  to  the  States  in  which  it  now  exists,  the 
consequence  will  be,  not  its  extinguishment,  but 
its  perpetuation.  Each  State,  when  it  finds  within 
its  borders  as  many  Africans  as  safety  and  policy 
will  permit,  will  enact  laws  to  prevent  their  further 
introduction;  the  tide  which  has  flowed  regularly 
on  from  New  England  to  Texas  will  be  checked, 
and  they  will  thenceforward  continue  to  accumu- 
late, and  when  they  reach  the  density  whicli  ren- 
ders involuntary  labor  no  longer  profitable,  they 
must  still  be  held,  froin  the  impolicy  of  liberating 
them  in  the  country  and  the  inability  to  send  tlietn 
away — the  latter  increasing  in  a  compound  ratio, 
because  the  augmentation  of  number  will  bring 
with  it  a  diminution  of  profit  from  their  labor. 

Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
as  opposed  to  slavery.  Sir,  1  think  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  presumption  of  moral  change, 
but  that  all  the  changed  action  which  has  occurred 
is  referable  to  density  of  population.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  involuntary  service  is 
less  profitable  than  voluntary  labor;  and  there  is  a 
singular  uniformity  in  the  degree  of  density  at 
which,  in  different  countries,  it  has  been  abandon- 
ed— the  villeinage  of  Eiigland  and  the  serfdom  of 
Russia  both  becoming  a  burden  to  proprietors  at 
the  same  point;  that  is,  when  the  population  reached 
the  point  of  forty  persons  to  the  square  mile.  But 
our  slaves  are  a  distinct  race,  physically  differing 
so  much  from  ourselves  that  no  one  can  look  to 
their  emancipation  without  connecting  with  it  the 
idea  of  removal,  separation  of  the  races.  When 
they  cease  to  be  profitable,  we  cannot,  like  the 
ancient  Britons  in  the  case  of  their  villeins,  say. 
Be  free,  and  see,  with  the  announcement,  all  cause 
for  distinction  cease.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  those  States  of  our  Union  which  have 
passed  acts  of  emancipation  have  first  found  them- 
selves nearly  rid  of  the  caste,  or  made  their  laws 
prospective  and  so  remote  that  this  result  would 
be  reached  before  the  act  went  into  operation. 

With  what  justice  or  propriety  do  those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  demand  for  their 
slaves  in  the  more  southern  and  spar.«ely  settled 
States,  now  insist  upon  closing  the  door  against 
their  egress  to  newer  countries,  as  the  white  popu- 
lation, gathering  behind  them,  would  press  them 
still  further  on  ?  They  have  sold  their  slaves  when 
they  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  slavery  became 
to  them  a  sin  of  horrid  enormity  when  the  property 
was  translerred  from  themselves  to  their  brother. 
Therefore  they  will  confine  it  to  the  country  in 
which  it  now  exists,  and  deprive  others  of  the 
means  used  by  themselves,  and  which  forms  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it.  To 
those  who  are  sincere  in  their  professions  of  a  wish 
to  banish  slavery  from  the  United  States,  and  feel 
it  is  only  to  be  effected  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
those  among  whom  it  exists,  I  say,  leave  your 
territories  open,  and  let  the  white  race,  as  it  flows 
in  from  the  North,  gradually,  by  its  greater  energy 
and  intelligence,  bear  the  African  race  before  it  to 
regions  unsuited  to  the  labor  of  the  white  man,  as 
the  tide  bears  the  foam  to  the  shore,  and  gives  back 
to  the  beach  the  thinss  which  are  its  own. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  ol)jects  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slave  property  into  Territories,  and  says 
it  should  not  be  forced  upon  an  infant  community, 
but  left  to  be  adopted,  if  they  desire  it,  when  they 
have  power  to  organize  an  independent  govern* 
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meiit.  I  liave  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituiional  riijhls  of  the  holders  of  that  property, 
and  distinctly  stated  that  I  desire  no  Congressional 
legislation  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
those  ri-jhts.  Non-interference  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  our  main  position,  and  is  equally  opposed 
to  force  for  oi  against  it. 

So  far  from  perceiving  the  propriety  of  exclu- 
ding slaves  from  infant  communities,  as  urged  in 
this  deliate,  the  experience  of  our  pioneers,  the 
condition  of  those  who  first  grapple  vvith  the  diffi- 
culty of  taming  the  wilderness,  furnishes  a  forci- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  relation  1  iiave 
.attempted  to  show  exists  between  involuntary  serv- 
itdde  and  density  of  population.  The  hard  ne- 
cessity which  iriaintains  the  power  of  capital  over 
labor  in  old  settled  countries,  is  not  known  among 
the  forest  adveniuiers.  The  bond  between  the 
employer  and  the  servant  is  therefore  so  weak,  that 
in  the  first  settlement  of  a  country,  more  than  at 
nny  subsequent  period,  would  involuntary  servi- 
tude l)e  advantageous  and  desirable.  1  caw  readily 
conceive  that  slaves  would  be  taken  into  countries 
where  they  would  cease  to  be  profitable  as  soon  as 
other  labor  flowed  in.  Such  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  our  northern  Territories,  and  early  eman- 
cipation was  the  result.  Why  is  it  assumed  that 
slavery  degrades  labor,  and  its  presence  excludes 
the  white  laborer?  It  may  be  true  as  regards  the 
whiles  and  free  blacks  of  the  North,  that  they  will 
not  toil  together:"  there  is  rivalry  between  tliem. 
But  if  tiience  a  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  same 
condition  exists  in  the  slave  States,  it  is  false  in 
reasoning  and  in  fact.  Slaves  are  capital;  and,  in 
the  mind  of  the  master,  there  can  be  no  contest  be- 
tween capital  and  labor — the  contest  from  which  so 
much  of  human  su(ferinjrand  oppression  has  arisen. 
In  slave  States  thete  is  an  equality  among  while 
jTien  which  cannot  exist  where  ilie  sairie  race  fill  the 
places  of  master  and  menial.  The  white  laborer 
IS  elevated  by  having  a  caste  below  him.  That  he 
would  not  be  excluded  from  territory  by  the  pres- 
ence of  slaves,  the  constant  emigration  to  the  South 
from  ttie  non-slave  States  conclusively  establishes. 
No,  sir;  it  is  for  no  such  reason  that  the  present 
position  is  taken. 

This  opposition  to  slavery  is  political,  and  rapid 
are  the  strides  it  is  making  in  aggression.  Tlie 
mighty  Siaie  of  New  York  is  now  convulsed  to 
its  centre.  Men  who  were  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  statesmen,  in  its  most  dignified 
eense,  who  have  filled  the  highest  stations  of  honor 
and  trust,  are  now  identified  with  a  movement  at 
war  with  justice,  at  war  with  the  Constitution,  and 
which,  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  to-day,  will, 
if  not  checked  m  its  onward  progress,  reach  dis- 
union to-morrow.  The  time  is  not  remote  when 
an  abolition  meeting  could  not  have  been  held  in 
New  Yiirk;  liut  it  has  become  political,  and  there- 
fore this  new  form  of  the  monster.  Duty,  frater- 
nity, faith,  give  way,  and  masses  worship  the  idol 
without  the  fanaticism  which  alone  could  excuse 
the  a|)ostacy.  With  political  abolitionists,  what 
argument  can  avail?  The  security,  the  prosperity, 
the  growth  of  a  section  only  is  considered;  and  all 
which  would  benefit  those  to  whom  they  believe 
their  interest  opposed,  must  find  therefrom  resist- 
ance. Theirs  is  the  policy  so  deeply  and  sadly 
depiecated  by  Mr.  JelTerson,  when  he  spoke  of  a 
geographical  line  coinciding  with  a  marked  prin- 
ciple, moral  and  political,  which  every  new  irrita- 
tion would  mark  deeper  and  deeper.  Theirs  is  the 
policy  which  Mr.  Munroe  described  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  "an  effort  to  give  such  a  shape 
to  our  Union  as  would  secure  the  dominion  over 
it  to  its  eastern  section."  That  patriot  statesman, 
in  the  same  letter,  as  a  justification  for  the  treaty 
by  which  Texas  was  surrendered,  describes  the 
sectional  struggle  which  existed  at  the  time  as  so 
fierce  and  uncompromising  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  internal  peace  to  make  the  sacrifices  of  the 
treaty,  and  draws  from  the  contest  the  conclusion, 
"  that  the  further  acquisition  of  territory  to  the 
west  and  south  involves  difficulties  of  an  internal 
nature  which  menace  the  Union  itself."  This  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Monroe,  taken  in  connection  with  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  which  it  was  a  reply,  shows 
how  deep-seated  and  extreme  was  the  opposition 
at  that  day  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
southern  and  western  sections  of  the  Union.  From 
the  hazard  which  then  impended  over  tis  we  were 
sav«d  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  those  northern 


men  who  sacrified  themselves  for  the  peace  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Confederacy.  Now,  when 
like  hazird  and  difficulty  surround  us,  it  is  my 
pride  and  comfort  to  believe  that  like  sacrifices,  if 
necessary,  will  be  made.  To  those  who  consider 
the  Union  wohh  preserving,  it  must  be  a  primary 
object  to  give  peace  and  security  to  its  members. 
The  pure  and  wise  men  who  formed  our  Republic 
foresaw,  what  events  have  so  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  these  objects  were  only  to  be  certainly  attained 
by  approximating  equality  among  the  sections, 
and  leaving  all  domestic  affairs  entirely  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  States.  This  policy  has  been  generally 
adhered  to,  by  admitting  alternately  slave  and  non- 
slaveholding  States  into  the  Union,  and  by  affirm- 
ing in  solernn  manner,  at  different  periods  in  our 
history,  the  restricted  character  and  general  pur- 
poses of  our  Federal  Government.  Thus,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1838,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  eleven — 

" Resolocd,  Tliat  it  is  the  solemn  duty  ot'tlie  Government 
to  ret-ift,  to  tlie  extent  of  its  constitutional  power,  all  at- 
tempts by  one  portion  of  tlie  Union  to  use  it  as  an  in!.tru- 
ment  ol  attack  upon  tlie  domestic  institutions  of  anotlier,  or 
to  weaken  or  destroy  sucli  institutions." 

BiVten  years  have  passed  since  this  declaration 
was  made,  yet  mark  how  great  has  been  the  ad- 
vance of  aggression  on  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees and  principles  of  our  compact  as  at  that  day 
admitted.  It  is  openly  asserted,  as  a  principle  of 
action,  that  slaves  shall  be  confined  to  the  territory 
upon  which  they  are  now  located,  not  for  their 
benefit,  but  for  the  political  advantage  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  Slates;  or,  in  other  words,  to  weaken 
(who  can  doubt  finally  to  destroy.')  slave  insti- 
tutions. No  longer  is  the  claim  to  humanity  set 
uf),  but  the  thirst  for  power  goes  step  by  step  in 
this  aggression  with  hostility  to  the  African  race. 
The  Senator  from  New^  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  my 
friend  w  ho  sits  near  me — and  1  do  not  use  the 
phrase  in  a  merely  complimentary  sense — in  op- 
posing the  extension  of  slavery  to  wider  limits, 
uses  the  following  language: 

"Tlic  tendency  of  tlie  iiuman  race  is  to  increase  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  the  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  sur- 
face <ni  whieli  it  is  sustained.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  of  the 
human  species  is  ijovernedby  laws  as  inflexible  and  certain 
as  those  whicli  govern  the  reproduction  of  vegelalde  life. 
*  *  *  I  believe  it  may  be  sati.-^lactorily  shown  that  the  free 
black  population  in  the  nortiiern  Slates  floes  not  increase 
by  its  own  inherent  force.  •*  *  *  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  it  is  and  must  continue  to  be  an  inferior  caste 
in  the  North.  *  *  *  A  class  thus  degraded  will  not  multiply. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  retrogradation.  The  second  almost 
certainly  follows.  It  will  not  be  reproduced  ;  and  in  a  few 
generations  the  process  of  extiiicti(m  is  performed." 

And  this  is  the  moral  teaching  of  those  who 
assume  to  be  our  pastors,  and  offer  their  vicarious 
repentance  for  the  sins  of  slavery.  With  surprise 
and  horror  I  heard  this  announcement  of  a  policy 
which  seeks,  through  poverty  and  degradation, 
the  extinction  of  a  race  of  human  beings  domesti- 
cated among  us.  We,  sir,  stand  in  such  a  rela- 
tion to  that  people  as  creates  a  feeling  of  kindness 
and-  protection.  VVe  have  attachments  which  have 
grown  with  us  from  childhood — to  the  old  servant 
who  nursed  us  in  infancy,  to  the  man  who  was 
the  companion  of  our  childhood,  and  the  not  less 
tender  regard  for  those  who  have  been  reared  under 
our  protection.  To  hear  their  extinction  treated 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy  or  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy arouses  our  sympathy  and  our  indigna- 
tion. If  I  believed  slavery  to  be  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  evil  which  it  is  described ;  if  1  believed 
the  advantage  of  rendering  our  population  homo- 
geneous to  be  as  great  as  it  is  asserted,  not  then — 
no,  nor  if  both  were  ten  times  greater — would  I 
be  reconciled  to  such  a  policy  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  has  been  usual  for  southern  men  to  decline 
any  discussion  about  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  grown 
up,  and  of  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  know 
something,  however  vituperative  and  unfounded 
the  accusations  made  against  it.  Agreeing  in  tlie 
general  propriety  of  this  course,  1  nevertheless 
propose  on  this  occasion  to  depart  from  the  ordi- 
nary practice.  The  question  is  forced  upon  us  by 
our  northern  brethren  to  such  extent  that  silence, 
if  persevered  in,  might  be  construed  into  admission 
of  the  truth  of  their  accusations.  In  debates  of 
Congress,  by  the  press,  by  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  primary  assemblies,  it 
has  become  customary  to  denounce  slavery  as  a 
political  evil;  as  a  burden  on  the  Government;  as 
the  sin  and  opprobrium  of  the  nation;  as  destruc- 


tive of  good  order  and  human  advancement;  as  a 
blighting,  curse  on  the  section  where  it  exists,  and 
a  gangrene,  extending  its  baleful  influence  to  every 
portion  of  the  Union.  Now,  sir,  upon  what  do 
these  assumptions  rest?  Have  we  been  less  faith- 
ful as  citizens?  Have  riots,  conflagrations,  or  de- 
struction of  private  propert)',  been  more  frequent 
in  the  slave  than  in  the  non-slave  States?  Have 
their  churches  been  less  harmonious,  their  divines 
less  pious,  their  statesmen  less  eminent,  their  sol- 
diers less  efficient  than  yours?  If  not,  then  why 
this  unwarrantable  denunciation — why  this  un- 
founded assumption?  If  it  be  a  sin,  you  are  not 
otherwise  involved  than  by  your  connection  with 
its  introduction;  with  its  existence  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  As  owners  of  the  cominercial  marine, 
you  were  the  importers  of  Africans^  you  sold 
them  in  the  South;  you  are  parties  to  a  compact 
which  recognizes  them  as  a  property  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  secures  to  their  owners 
rights  which,  but  for  the  Confederation,  would 
have  been  local.  Show,  then,  your  repentance,  if 
you  feel  any,  for  having  contributed  to  •the  increase 
of  this  property,  by  observing  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  upon  you, 
and  the  rights  recognized  in  the  fundamental,  par- 
amount law  of  our  Union.  The  Constitution  did 
not  create  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery;  it 
was  no  part  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed 
to  determine  what  should  be  property,  but  an  im- 
portant portion  of  its  duty  to  generalize  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens  beyond  the  limits  of  State 
jurisdiction.  From  this  duty  has  arisen  all  the 
intermediate  acts  in  relation  to  slave  property; 
yet,  at  this  late  period  of  the  practice  under  our 
Constitution,  Senators  assert  that  slavery  is  so 
purely  local,  that  if  a  master  pass  with  his  slave 
into  the  limits  of  a  State  or  Territory  where  such, 
property  is  not  recognized  by  local  lnw,  the  slave 
by  that  act  becomes  free.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  legislation  of  those  States  in  which  the  legal 
and  constitutional  obligations  to  surrender  fugitive 
slaves  have  been  nullified.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  repeated  declaration  here,  made  with  the  con- 
descending air  of  a  sovereign  granting  a  favor,  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  as  it 
exists  in  the  States,  but  that  its  further  extension 
cannot  be  permitted. 

Do  Senators  forget  that  this  Government  is  but 
the  agent,  the  creature  of  the  States;  that  it  derives 
its  powers  from  them;  not  they  their  rights  and 
institutions  from  it?  Slavery  existed  in  the  States 
before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution;  it  needed 
no  guarantee  within  their  limits;  its  recognition 
beyond  this  was  part  of  the  more  perfect  Union, 
as  its  protection  against  all  enemies  whomsoever 
is  part  of  the  common  defence  for  which  that  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  There  is  not  a  more  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  federal  compact  than  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  States  to  interfere  with  commerce. 
But  if  a  citizen  of  Maryland  cannot  pass  through 
Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  Kentucky  or 
Missouri,  without  submitting  his  property  to  the 
tests  of  those  States  through  which  he  is  merely 
travelling,  the  right  to  free  commerce  among  the 
States  has  no  practical  value.  The  right  to  unin- 
terrupted transit  is  not  varied  by  the  character  of 
the  property — the  power  is  the  same,  whether  the 
question  arise  upon  a  slave  or  a  bale  of  goods. 
There  is  no  discretionary  power;  and  a  total  pro- 
hibition would  be  less  offensive  than  an  invidious 
distinction,  claiming  to  spring  from  a  moral  supe- 
riority. Each  State  is  responsible  for  its  own  in- 
stitutions— the  sovereignty  and  coequality  of  all 
the  States  forbid  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  one  for  the  acts  of  another.  If 
slavery  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  yours.  It  does  not  rest 
upon  your  action  for  its  origin,  or  your  consent 
for  its  existence.  It  is  a  common-law  right  tp 
property  in  the  service  of  man;  it  traces  back  to 
the  earliest  GoverniT^ent  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  either  among  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Its 
origin  was  Divine  decree — the  curse  upon  the 
graceless  son  of  Noah.  Slavery  was  regulated  by 
the  laws  given  through  Moses  to  the  Jews.  Slaves 
were  to  be  of  the  heathen,  and  \vith  their  offspring. 
to  descend  by  inheritance  :  thus,  in  the  main  par- 
ticulars, being  identical  with  the  institution  as  it 
exists  among  us.  It  was  foretold  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  that  Japhet  should  be  greaily  extended,  that 
he  should  dwelt  in  th^  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
should   be  his   servant.     Wonderfully  has  the 
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prophecy  been  fulfilled;  and  here, in  our  own  coun- 
try, is  the  most  striking  example.  When  the 
Spaniards  discovered  America  they  found  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  "  Indians;''  many  tribes  were 
enslaved,  but  the  sons  of  Shem  were  not  doomed 
to  bondage-,  they  were  restless,  discontented,  and 
liberated,  because  they  vtere  unprofitable.  Their 
places  were  supplied  by  tlie  sons  of  Ham,  brought 
across  the  broad  AtUntic  for  this  purpose;  they 
came  to  their  destiny,  and  were  useful  and  con- 
tented. Over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
Japiiet  now  sits  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  in  ex- 
tensive regions  Canaan  is  his  servant.  Let  those 
who  possess  the  best  opportunity  to  judge,  the 
men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  presence  of  slave 
institutions,  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States, 
say,  if  their  happiness  and  usefulness  do  not  prove 
their  present  condition  to  be  the  accomplishment 
of  an  all-wise  decree.  U  may  have  for  its  end  the 
preparation  of  that  race  for  civil  liberty  and  social 
enjoyment. 

Compare  the  slaves  in  the  southern  States  with 
recently-imported  Africans,  as  seen  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  im- 
mense improvement  of  the  race,  whetlier  physi- 
cally, morally,  or  intellectually  considered.'  Com- 
pare our  slaves  with  the  free  blacks  of  the  northern 
States,  and  you  find  the  one  contented,  well  pro- 
vided for  in  all  their  physical  wants,  and  steadily 
improving  in  their  moral  condition;  the  other  mis- 
erable, impoverished,  loathsome  from  the  deform- 
ity and  disease  wiiich  follows  after  penury  and 
vice;  covering  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts, 
and  filling  the  penitentiaries.  Mark  the  hostility 
to  caste,  the  social  degradation,  which  excludes 
the  able  .from  employment  of  profit  or  trust,  and 
leaves  the  helpless  to  want  and  neglect.  Then 
turn  to  the  condition  of  this  race  in  the  States 
of  the  South,  and  view  them  in  the  relation  of 
slaves.  There  no  hostility  exists  against  them — 
the  master  is  the  natural  protector  of  his  slave, 
and  public  opinion,  common  feeling,  mere  inter- 
est would  not  allow  him  to  neglect  his  wants. 
Those  who  urge  that  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  Territories  does  not  exclude  the  slaveholder, 
because  he  may  dispose  of  his  property  before 
emigration,  show  such  inability  to  comprehend 
the  attachment  which  generally  subsists  between 
a  master  and  his  slaves,  that  I  will  only  offer 
to  them  interest  as  a  motive  for  the  care  which 
is  extended  to  those  persons — securing  comfort 
to  the  aged  and  to  the  infant,  attention  to  the 
sick,  and  adequate  provision  to  all.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  condition  of  the  free  and 
slave  blacks  under  circumstances  most  favorable 
to  einancipation.  Does  it  warrant  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  friend  of  that  dependent  race  to 
hasten  ujion  ihem  responsibilities  for  which  they 
have  shown  themselves  so  unequal?  If  any  shall 
believe  that  the  sorrow,  the  suffering,  the  crime 
which  they  witness  among  the  free  blacks  of  the 
North  have  resulted  from  their  degradation  by 
comparison  with  the  white  race  around  them,  to 
such  I  answer,  does  the  condition  of  St.  Domino-o, 
of  Jamaica,  give  higher  evidence.'  Ordo  the  recent 
atrocities  in  Martinique  encourage  better  hopes.? 
Sir,  this  problem  is  one  which  must  bring  its  own 
solution,  leave  natural  causes  to  their  full  effect, 
and  when  the  time  shall  arrive  at  which  emanci- 
pation is  proper,  those  most  interested  will  be 
most  anxious  to  effect  it.  But  as  the  obligation  is 
mutual,  so  must  the  action  be  joint;  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  masters 
may  desire  it  when  their  slaves  will  object,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  serfs  of  Russia  refused  to  be 
liberated  by  their  landlords.  Leave  the  country 
to  the  South  and  West  open,  and  speculation  may 
see  in  the  distant  future  slavery  pressed  by  a 
cheaper  labor  to  tropical  regions,  where  less  exer- 
tion being  required  to  secure  a  support,  their  pre- 
vious preparation  will  enable  them  to  live  in  in- 
dependent communities.  They  must  first  be  sep- 
arated from  the  white  man,  be  relieved  from  the 
condition  of  degradation  which  will  always  attach 
to  them  whilst  in  contact  with  a  superior  race,  and 
they  must  be  elevated  by  association  and  instruc- 
tion; or,  instead  of  a  ble-ssing,  liberty  would  be 
their  greatest  curse.  Under  these  considera'ions, 
1  cannot  view  the  policy  proposed  to  confine  theni 
to  the  present  limits  of  the  slave  States,  as  havin* 
one  point  either  of  humanity  or  sound  policy  to 
recommend  it,  or  that  it  can   do  otherwise  than 
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perpetuate  slavery  even  beyond  its  natural  term  in 
the  States  where  it  now  exists. 

When  the  colonies  made  common  ca\ise  against 
the  parent  country  and  conquered  their  independ- 
ence, no  one  State  claimed  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  Each  was 
recognized  sovereign  within  its  limits,  and  all  were 
disposed  to  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  each. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  our  Confederation  would 
never  have  been  formed.  This  is  changed,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  change  follows  the 
action  of  the  very  Government  whose  interference 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  colonies  led  to  the 
Revolution;  stranger  still,  the  first  State  to  follow 
is  the  same  which  was  most  oppressed  in  the  colo- 
nial condition,  and,  to  her  honor  be  it  remembered, 
first  raised  the  standard  of  revolutionary  resist- 
ance. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  colored  foreigners 
(from  St.  Domingo)  had  instigated  the  blacks  of 
Charleston  to  murder  the  whites  and  burn  the  city, 
as  a  measure  of  policy  warranted  by  humanity  and 
necessary  precaution,  a  law  was  passed  to  exclude 
foreign  colored  persons  from  the  city.  For  four- 
teen years  this  law  was  enforced  without  objection. 
Then  came  British  emancipation  in  the  West  In- 
dies, British  agitation,  British  publications  against 
slavery,  and  then  for  the  first  time  Massachusetts 
discovered  that  a  duty  was  impo.sed  on  her  to  re- 
sist a  law  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  those  for  whom  it  was  passed — a  police 
regulation,  not  directed  against  her  inhabitants,  but 
general  in  its  effect  and  unmistakable  in  its  pur- 
pose. In  the  day  of  her  colonial  tribulation,  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  an  ambassador  to  South  Carolina: 
she  now  sent  another,  but  how  different  the  mis- 
sions. Then,  domestic  interference  was  the  griev- 
ance; now,  it  was  the  purpose  and  the  end  of  the 
mission  to  maintain  a  rieht  of  colored  inhabitants 
to  violate  a  police  regulation,  which  those  best  in- 
formed believed  to  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  highest  crimes  and  greatest  misfortunes.  A 
like  mission  was  deputed  to  New  Orleans,  where 
security  to  property  had  rendered  similar  regula- 
tions necessary.  AH  this  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  speculative  philosophy  which  sees  no  guilt  in 
crimes  flov/ing  from  it,  and  asks  for  no  practical 
result.  Of  all  who  engage  in  this  agitation  on  the 
question  of  slavery — this  indecent  intrusion  on  the 
domestic  affairs  of  others — I  ask,  ivhat  remedy  do 
you  propose.' 

We  have  heard  you  denounce  it  in  coarsest 
abuse.  We  have  felt  your  interference  by  legis- 
lative enactment  to  render  our  property  less  secure, 
by  individual  organization  to  seduce  our  slaves 
from  comfort  and  contentment,  to  turn  them  penni- 
less upon  a  community  where  they  are  despised 
and  oppressed,  and  in  a  climate  to  which,  by  con- 
stitution, they  are  unsuited.  We  have  seen  you 
unite  with  our  foreign  enemies  to  defame  us,  and 
join  those  who,  for  commercial  purposes,  have 
warred  against  slavery  as  the  cause  of  our  suprem- 
acy in  the  cotton  market  of  the  world.  But  we 
have  not  seen  the  good  you  have  done, or  any 
other  effect  you  have  wrought  than  to  generate  dis- 
trust among  the  whites,  and  to  produce  a  necessity 
for  increased  rigor  over  the  slaves.  What,  then,  do 
you  propose.'  You  speak  of  emancipation,  but 
you  know  that  immediate  emancipation  is  imprac- 
ticable; that,  if  thefetates  would  consent,  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Federal  Government  would  not  approx- 
imate the  purpose.  More  than  this,  you  know 
that  without  slaves  cotton  could  not  be  produced 
to  supply  your  factories,  and  that  ruin  and  want 
would  stalk  over  your  own  villages,  where  now 
wealth  and  plenty  reign.  What  prompts  to  your 
agitations.'  Not  an  instinctive  opposition  to  in- 
voluntary servitude,  as  is  shown  by  your  readiness 
to  give  validity  to  the  Mexican  laws  over  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  and  thus  continue  the  peon 
system,  far  more  harsh  and  repulsive  to  my  mind 
than  our  domestic  slavery:  liable  to  the  same 
abuses,  but  without  the  controlling  restraint  which 
interest  and  the  relation  of  permanent  dependence 
creates  in  the  case  of  the  slave.  Is  it  love  for  the 
African.'  No!  His  civil  d'sability,  his  social  ex- 
clusion, the  laws  passed  by  some  of  the  non-slave 
States  to  prevent  him,  if  free,  from  settling  within 
their  limits,  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  it  springs  from  no  affection  for  the  slave.  Is 
it  the  moral  conviction  that  there  cannot  be  prop- 
erty in  persons?     No,  you  imported  Africans  and 


sold  them  as  chattels  in  the  slave-markets,  and  you 
are  constantly  objectino;  to  their  representation  as 
persons  in  the  councils  of  tfie  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment.  Is  it  because,  as  has  been  said  in  this  de- 
bate, slavery  is  a  burden  on  the  Government, 
diminishing  its  power  in  peace  and  in  war?  If 
so,  let  the  exports  of  the  country  answer  what 
section  of  the  Union  contributes  most  to  supply 
our  treasury;  let  the  history  of  our  wars  reply,  as 
to  the  number  and  conduct  of  the  troops  which  the 
slaveholding  States  have  given  to  the  service  of  the 
country.  Those  answers  must  show  that  this 
position  is  wholly  untenable.  The  only  conclu- 
sion is,  that  you  are  prompted  by  the  lust  of  power, 
and  an  irrational  hostility  to  your  brethren  of  the 
South.  I  say  irrational,  because  an  injury  in- 
flicted upon  us  would  surely  recoil  upon  you,  and 
because  the  sons  of  the  South  may  [iroudly  chal- 
lenge the  citation  of  an  instance  when  they  have 
opposed  the  interest  of  the  North,  because  it  was 
such,  or  been  recusant  to  any  of  the  compromises 
of  or  under  our  Constitution. 

Whilst  northern  men  contend  that  the  slave  States 
shall  not  be  extended,  by  participation  in  any  ac- 
quired territories,  they  should  remember, and  blush 
to  remember,  that  Oregon  was  acquired  by  a  treaty 
which  ceded  a  large  southern  territory,  and  that 
southern  men  have  been,  throughout,  those  who 
have  led  in  the  effdrts  to  secure  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  Oregon.  Floyd,  Benton,  and  Linn  stopped 
not  to  balance  political  power,  nor  paused  from 
their  labors  to  secure  Oregon  to  the  settlement  and 
use  of  our  own  people,  because  its  climate  and  pro- 
ductions indicated  the  future  erection  of  non-slave 
States.  I  have  claimed  for  southern  men  that  they 
have  faithfully  adhered  to  all  compromises.  Is 
there  one  which  has  been  fully  kept  by  the  oppo- 
site party?  The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  may  be 
considered  a  cotnpact  by  subsequent  acquiescence 
of  the  Slates,  contained  a  provision  for  the  restora- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  that  being  the  only  consid- 
eration given  to  the  South.  It  has  been  flagrantly 
violated.  In  establishing  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, the  South  compromised  by  deducting  two- 
fifths  of  the  persons  held  to  service,  and  the  North 
has  been  from  that  time  to  this  endeavoring  to  get 
rid  of  the  compropnise.  Without  a  shadow  of 
propriety,  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  of 
the  Union  was  opposed  because  of  her  domestic 
institutions;  the  slave  States,  to  secure  harmony, 
conceded  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all 
the  remaining  part  of  the  territory  which  was  north 
of  36*^30';  but  now,  when  other  territory  is  ac- 
quired, the  North  as.sert  it  all  to  be  free  terrilnry, 
and  refuse  to  declare  the  territory  south  of  3t)°  30' 
to  be  open  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  as  good 
faith  would  require,  if  their  assertion  were  tenable, 
and  the  territory  in  fact  not  equally  open  to  the 
property  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But,  inflamed  by  success  in  former  contests,  you 
march  boldly  to  theconflict, and  demand  the  whole. 
The  mask  is  off,  the  purpose  is  avowed  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  extension  of  "  the  slave  power." 
The  question  is  before  us;  it  is  a  struggle  for  politi- 
cal power,  and  we  must  meet  it  at  liie  threshf)ld. 
Concession  has  been  but  the  precursor  of  further 
aggression,  and  the  spirit  of  compromise  has  di- 
minished as  your  relative  power  increased.  The 
sacrifices  which  the  South  has  in  other  times  made 
to  the  fraternity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union  are 
now  cited  as  precedents  against  her  rights.  To 
compromise  is  to  waive  the  application,  not  to  sur- 
render the  principles  on  which  a  right  rests,  and 
surely  gives  no  claim  to  further  concession.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  are  contending  for  an  abstraction, 
a  thing  of  no  practical  importance.  If  so,  then 
why  is  it  so  obstinately  resisted?  Do  you  wish 
to  gain  another  and  a  broader  precedent  for  future 
use?  The  course  of  this  debate  justifies  the  sup- 
position, and  demands  caution  on  our  part.  If  to 
contend  for  principle  the  practical  effect  of  which 
may  be  remote  is  an  abstraction,  then,  sir,  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  war  of  1612,  so  far  as 
the  South  was  concerned,  were  both  fought  for 
abstractions.  In  the  colonial  condition,  the  south- 
ern States  were  especially  fostered  by  Great  Britain, 
and  their  prosperity  was  rapidly  increasing  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  mother 
country-  The  acts  of  unjust  and  oppressive  legis- 
lation were  applied  to  the  northern  colonies.  Sym- 
pathy, fraternal  feeling,  and  devotion  to  principle, 
brought  the  South  to  your  side  in  your  first  step 
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to  resistance.  Again,  in  the  war  of  1812,  it  was 
your  seamen,  not  ours,  who  were  impressed,  and 
again,  from  devotion  to  principle  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  alliance,  the  South  stood  foremost  in 
that  conflict.  The  l^lood  of  her  sons  stained  the 
battle-fields  from  Niagara  to  New  Orleans;  her 
exporis,  main  dependence  for  her  support,  were 
cut  off,  and  distress  came  to  every  hamlet  and  cot- 
tage; yet  she  murmured  not,  railed  not,  raised  not 
the  standard  of  opposition  against  the  Government 
whilst  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 

J  have  said  that  the  South  has,  on  all  occasions, 
been  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  for  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  an  ardent  love  for  the  Union.  The 
conduct  of  her  sons  on  this  occa-sion  has,  I  think, 
sustained  her  past  character.  To  prevent  further 
agitation,  to  secure  peace,  to  perpetuate  our  Union, 
I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  my  principles  will  allow. 
To  compromise,  it  is  necessary  that  both  parties 
should,  to  some  extent,  yield.  To  prevent  con- 
tinuance of  the  agitation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
conditions  of  the  compromise  should  be  express; 
that  nothing  should  beleft  todoubtful  construction. 
Finally,  the  value  of  any  compromise  we  may 
make  must  depend  on  the  feelings  of  those  for 
■whom  it  is  made,  and  to  whom  it  is  intrusted.  If 
the  spirit  of  compromise  has  departed  from  our 
people,  it  is  idle  to  propose  its  forms.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  disregarded  by 
a  self-sustaining  majority,  the  days  of  the  Confed- 
eration are  numbered.  The  men  who  have  en- 
countered past  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  prin- 
ciple, will  never  consent  to  be  branded  with  in- 
feriority— pronounced,  because  of  the  domestic 
institutions,  unworthy  of  further  political  growth. 
If  such  be  your  determination,  it  were  belter  that  ; 
■we  should  part  peaceably,  and  avoid  staining  the  1 
battle-fields  of  the  Revolution  with  the  blood  of  , 
civil  war.  Abraham  said  to  his  nephew  Lot,  when  , 
strife  arose  among  tiieir  people,  "Go  thou  to  the  : 
right  hand,  and  1  will  go  to  the  left,  and  let  there  1 
be  peace  between  us."  j 

If  the  folly,  and  fanaticism,  and  pride,  and  hate, 
and  corruption  of  the  day  are  to  destroy  the  peace  | 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union,  let  the  sections  part  1 
like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  let  peace  and  good  I 
■will    subsist   among    theij-  descendants.      Let   no  I 
■wounds  be  inflicted  which  time  may  not  heal.    Let  | 
the  flag  of  our  Union  be  folded  up  entire,  the  tliir- 
teen  stripes  recording  the  original  size  of  our  family, 
untorn   by  liie  unholy  struggles  of  civil  war;  its 
constellation  to  remain  undimmed,  and  speaking 
to  those  who  come  after  us  of  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  family  whilst  it   remained   united. 
Unmutilated,  let  it  lie  among  the  archives  of  the 
Republic,  on  some  future  day,  when  wiser  counsels 
shall  prevail,  when  men  have  been  sobered  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  again  to  be  unfurled  over  the 
continent-wide  Republic. 

Sir,  can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  tho.se  among 
us  who  are  willing  to  hazard  such  fearful  results 
for  the  paltry  consideration  of  political  supremacy 
over  those  who  do  not  possess  the  power,  and  have 
never  shown  their  desire,  to  intrude  on  the  domes- 
tic affairs,  to  impede  the  growth,  or  to  mar  the 
prosperity  of  their  northern  brethren.'  Can  such 
considerations  palliate  this  crusade  against  the 
South.?  Shall  the  fabric  of  human  liberty  and  re- 
publican government,  which  was  founded  and  built 
by  the  wisest  and  purest  of  our  land,  and  left  as  a 
heritage  for  their  children  forever,  be  torn  down 
by  the  first  generation  which  succeeded  to  it,  and 
left  in  ruin,  an  object  for  the  republican's  pity,  the 
monarchist's  scorn? 

1  hear  and  see  the  agitation  of  politicians,  hut 
from  those  I  turn  to  the  people.  In  their  patriot- 
ism and  good  sense  is  my  hope  and  confidence. 
They  have  no  interest  beyond  the  public  good. 
To  them,  in  this  critical  emergency,  this  imminent 
hazard,  I  look  for  safety,  trusting  that  they  will 
reject  every  interpolation  on  our  compact  which 
may  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union,  and 
consign  to  the  obscurity  they  merit  every  dema- 
gogue who  caters  to  popular  excitement,  and  seeks 
to  elevate  himself  by  an  agitation  which  draws  in 
its  train  the  destruction  of  the  compromises,  the 
subversion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  durabil- 
ity of  our  Confederacy  depends. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  intentionally  extended  my 
remarks  to  many  points  not  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
was  confined  to  the  case  presented  by  the  bill  un- 


der consideration,  which,  though  not  in  terms, 
does  in  fact,  as  I  have  shown,  authorize  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  Oregon.  It  asks  no  addi- 
tional guarantee,  no  privilege,  no  concession,  but 
is  to  prevent  a  construction  which  would  recognize 
in  the  Federal  Government,  as  in  those  who  de- 
rive their  authority  from  it,  power  to  control  the 
subject  of  slavery  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States.  If  this  amendment  be  rejected,  I  shall 
view  it  as  ominous  of  the  future,  and  stand  pre- 
pared for  whatever  consequences  may  follow. 

Mr.  CLA.YTON.  This  debate  has  extended  to 
a  very  great  length.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  arrest  it.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, I  think,  from  its  progress  thus  far,  that  it  is 
calculated  rather  to  exasperate  than  to  conciliate 
and  mollify.  Different  vievifs  have  been  presented 
by  Senators  who  have  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  various  amendments  have  been  proposed 
to  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  Those  amend- 
ments clash  entirely  with  each  other;  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  even  after  this  protracted 
debate,  upon  what  ground  the  Senate  is  prepared 
to  settle  this  great  question,  if  any  settlement  of 
it  can  be  made  at  all.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  what  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  is  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  have  been 
in  session  now  quite  as  long  as  Congress  is  usually 
in  session — it  seems  to  me,  I  say,  highly  important 
that  we  should  know  something  of  each  other's 
views.  We  have  done  nothing  thus  far  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  views  of  the  Senate  will  be;  nor  do 
I  conceive  that  we  are  likely,  if  the  debate  runs  on 
to  an  indefinite  period,  to  ascertain  those  views. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  at  this  stage  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  under  these  circumstances,  something 
should  be  done  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  is  upon  this  great  question. 
As  the  debate  progresses,  new  amendments  are 
offered,  and,  if  it  continue,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  we  shall  have  many  other  propositions.  Now, 
at  this  lime,  the  question  may  be  said  to  be  placed 
before  one  of  the  commitiees  of  this  body — the 
Committee  on  Territories — of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. That  committee  has  no  desiie  whatever  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  perfectly  willing  to  do  its  duty,  and 
its  whole  duty,  on  this  great  subject.  It  is  now 
preparing  a  bill  on  the  subject.  But  that  commit- 
tee, as  all  are  aware,  at  present  consists  of  only 
four  members;  and  I  would  ask,  is  it  probable, 
that  having  been  constituted  originally  without  any 
reference  to  this  subject,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  it 
can  report  anything  satisfactory  to  the  Senate.''  Is 
it  probable  that  such  a  committee  could  reconcile 
conflicting  opinion  upon  this  great  subject?  Is  it 
likely  that  that  committee  can  present  all  the  views 
and  information  which  the  Senate  would  require? 
I  have  been  present  in  this  Chamber  when  a  ques- 
tion of  as  great  magnitude  as  the  present  was  be- 
fore it,  and  recollect  very  well  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  that  occasion:  I  refer  to  the  com- 
promise tariff  of  1832.  The  ordinary  committee 
of  the  Senate,  to  which  the  subject  might  have 
been  referred,  were  discharged  from  the  considera- 
tion of  it,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  seven  members,  through  whose 
intervention  and  agency  the  question  was  disposed 
of,  as  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  efforts 
were  made  in  vain  to  settle  that  question  through 
the  ordinary  committees  of  the  body,  and  it  was 
eventually  settled  by  a  committee  of  conference, 
consisting  of  eight  members,  three  from  the  Senate 
and  five  from  the  House.  The  members  of  that 
committee  represented  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  enabled  to  inform  each 
other  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  every  part  of 
the  country.  By  them  the  question  was  settled 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  if  the  important  question 
now  before  the  Senate  be  settled  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  the  same  means  that  were  adopted  in  the  cases 
to  which  I  have  referred;  and  if  the  question  is 
not  to  be  settled,  it  is  highly  important  that  some 
body  should  be  constituted  by  the  Senate  possess- 
ing power  and  influence  enough  to  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy us  on  that  point,  so  that  we  may  in  that  case 
drop  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  terminate 
the  debate  which  is  exciting  and  agitating  the 
whole  nation,  proceed  to  discfiarge  our  other  du- 


ties, and  go  home.  Now,  with  the  view  to  con- 
centrate opinion,  if  it  be  possible  to  act  with  effect, 
or,  if  not,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  fact,  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  discharge  the  pressing 
business  of  the  country,  leaving  this  question  to 
the  future,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  this  question  under  their  consideration,  to 
be  composed  of  four  members  from  the  northern 
section  of  the  Union,  and  four  from  the  southern, 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot.  If  the  Senate  should  adopt 
this  proposition,  I  would  suggest  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  it  apparent 
to  the  whole  country  that  this  is  no  party  move- 
ment; in  other  words,  that  two  of  the  members 
from  the  North  should  be  chosen  from  one  party, 
and  two  from  the  other,  and  so  with  respect  to  the 
members  from  the  South. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  was  one  of  those  who  were 
exceedingly  gratified  a  few  days  since,  when  the 
olive  branch  was  extended  to  the  South  by  north- 
ern hands.  I  refer  to  the  suggestions  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  Missouri  compromise.  Deeply  regret- 
ting the  general  temper  and  tone  of  this  debate, 
which  have  been,  in  my  judgment,  well  calculated 
to  extinguish  harmony  and  cause  discord,  and, 
perhaps,  worse  consequences  to  spring  up  in  our 
midst,  I  can  say  with  great  sincerity,  and  am 
confident  that  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment,  that  I  feel  greatly  rejoiced 
at  the  proposition  which  has  just  been  made  by 
thedistinguished  Senator  from  Delaware.  1  hope  it 
will  be  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  offered, 
and  I  have  risen  only  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
that  desire,  and  making  a  reply  to  an  observation 
which,  if  unresponded  to,  might  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  implicate  others 
and  myself  in  a  supposed  understanding  that,  if 
this  committee  shall  not  be  able  to  adopt  some  plan 
of  compromise,  the  Senate  is  to  regard  itself  as 
prohibited  from  any  further  efforts  in  its  genera! 
legislative  capacity,  to  arrive  at  the  same  object.  I 
simply  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  on  this 
point,  that,  whilst  warmly  approving  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  even  though 
the  efforts  which  he  proposes  to  be  made  should 
not  be  successful,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  bound,  as  I 
intimated  some  time  ago,  in  case  the  matter  be  not 
settled  in  this  way,  to  struggle  on  as  a  member  of 
this  body  in  the  effort,  by  every  sort  of  legitimate 
and  proper  expedient,  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  this  much  vexed  and  perilous  question.  I  shall 
never  be  willing  to  go  home  leaving  this  question 
open  and  undivided,  apprehending,  as  I  do  most 
sincerely,  the  worst  results  from  such  a  course.  At 
present  I  say  notliing  more. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  I  rise  only  for  the  pur- 
pose ofhaving  an  explanation  in  regard  to  acharge, 
unintentionally  made,  no  doubt,  against  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent.  I 
allude  to  the  published  speech  of  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina,  made  upon 
this  floor  some  days  since,  upon  the  subject  still 
under  consideration.  That  gentleman  is  made  to 
charge  the  northern  States  with  violating  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  by  the  passage  of  laws  to  prohibit 
the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  service.  Now, 
what  I  desire  is,  to  appeal  to  that  distinguished 
Senator  to  do  the  State  which  I  have  in  part  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  justice  to  produce  any  such 
law  from  her  statute-book,  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
declare  her  free  from  liability  to  such  a  charge.  I 
am  well  aware  that  that  gentleman  would  be  the 
last  in  existence  to  charge  unjustly  any  State  or 
any  individual.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  excuse  me,  and  put  me  right.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  beg  the  gentleman  to  attribute  the 
present  appeal,  to  my  zeal  for  the  character  and 
honor  of  that  State. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  respond  very  cheerfully  to 
the  appeal  made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  answer  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  The  amount  of  my  remark  was,  that 
theordinanceof  1787  was  a  com  promise  bet  ween  the 
North  and  the  South;  that  the  South  yielded  up  to 
the  northern  States  theexclusiverightof  settling  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  that  the  North  entered 
into  a  solemn  stipulation  with  the  South  that  they 
would  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves;  and  tlie  point  of 
my  charge  was,  not  that  any  specific  laws  had  been 
passed,  but  that  the  northern  States  had  pursued 
a  cour.ie  which  has  rendered  utterly  null  and  void 
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(hat  stipulation.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Michigan 
as  on«  of  those  States;  and  if  the  Senator  wants 
^roof  of  that,  I  refer  him  to  a  memorial  from  the 
Liegislature  of  Kentucky,  presented  this  very  ses- 
sion, which  has  been  referred  to  a  committee  who 
Slave  examined  ail  the  facts,  and  ascertained  that 
citizens  of  Kentucky,  in  endeavoring  to  reclaim 
fugitive  slaves  found  in  Michigan,  were  overpow- 
ered and  prevented  from  recovering  their  property. 
iNow,  tire  stipulation  into  which  these  States  en- 
tered was  not  simply  that  they  would  not»  pass 
laws  rendering  that  stipwiation  nugatory,  but  that 
(they  should  pass  laws  to  protect  us,  and  use  their 
whole  power  and  authority  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering up  these  fugitive  slaves.  If  Michigan  have 
passed  no  law  against  us,  she  has  either  omitted  to 
pass  laws  to  fulfill  that  stipulation,  or  neglected  to 
enforce  them  within  her  limits. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  I  beg  leave  to  state,  in 
reply,  that  although  individuals  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  may  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  re- 
clamation of  fugitive  slaves,  yet  the  State  authori- 
ties are  not  to  be  charged  with  bad  faith  to  the 
Somli.  Wehave  a  few  abolitionists  in  that  State, 
and  on  some  occasions  their  conduct  and  declara- 
tions have  been  such  as  to  cause  sincere  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  Legis- 
latvtire  has  never  yet  complied  with  their  rer|uest, 
or  passed  any  law  to  prevent  the  reclamation  of 
fugitives  from  service;  and  so  far  as  I  know  and 
lielieve,  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  authorities 
4ia*>e  been  anxious  to  see  the  spirit  of  that  ordi- 
nance carried  into  full  effect.  Such  at  least  have 
been  my  views  and  feelings;  and-,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  abfeto  judge,!  can  say  they  have  been  .shared 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  its  le- 
gislative capacity,  or  in  any  other  capacity  as  a  State, 
or  whether  the  great  body  of  its  citizens  should  be 
"held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  few  individu- 
als, who,  on  some  one  or  two  occasions,  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  violated  the  laws — may  have, 
as  the  gentlemati  insists,  violated  the  spirit  of  that 
lOrdinance? 

M4-.  CALHOUN.  Michigan  was  bound  to  pass 
laws  to  carry  out  that  ordinance.  I  wish  I  could 
place  my  hands  upon  the  report  in  reference  to  the 
facts  presented  in  the  memorial  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky .  A  greater  outrage  never  was 
committed  by  one  people  upon  another  than  in 
that  ca«e.  fnsuU  was  heaped  upon  injury;  and  I 
ask,  was  the  State  justified  in  remaining  a  passive 
spectator?  Agait?,  is  it  noi  known,  that  for  years, 
there  have  been  organized  individuals  in  Michigan, 
who  have  run  our  slaves  through  her  territory  into 
Canada?  Has  she  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  that? 
5  do  not  say  these  things  willingly,  but  witli  great 
reluctance.  Would  it  w-ere  otherwise"!  I  would 
rejoice  if  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution  were 
fulfilled  on  all  sides;  but  t  mvtst  eay,  that  there 
have  been  most  flagrant  violations  of  these  stipu- 
lations, not  on  the  part  of  Michigan  alone,  but  on 
that  of  almost  evei-y  one  of  the  free  States. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  expressly  decided  that  the 
States  can  pass  no  such  laws  whatever? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  My  colleague,  who  has  been 
investigating:  that  subject,  will  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  "BUTLER.  The  case  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  refers  to,  I  presume  is  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania vs.  Prigg;  in  which  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  undertook  to  deliver  opinions  on 
questions  not  really  involved,  and  such  as  did  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  authoritative  judgment 
of  the  court.  The  constitutional  validity  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  alone  in- 
volved in  the  issue  before  the  court.  The  act  made 
it  a  felony  for  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  pur- 
sue and  apprehend  him  within'  the  limits  of  that 
State,  without  pursuing  certain  statutory  prescrip- 
tions that  were  calculated  and  perhaps  intended  to 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  owner  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  slave,  escaping  from  his  service. 
The  defendant  had  been  arraigned  before  the  State 
court,  and  by  their  judgment  was  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  act  to  pay  a  large  fine,  and  be  put 
to  hard  labor  for  seven  years,  for  no  other  offence 
than  taking  possession,  forcibly,  of  his  own  prop- 
erty. The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  prohibition  on  the  perfect  riffhts 
of  th«  owner  over  his  fugitive  slave — his  dominion 


being  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  as 
perfect  and  complete  in  one  State  as  in  another: 
in  other  words,  that  no  State  had  the  right,  by  any 
State  statute,  to  prevent  the  owner  from  appre- 
hending his  fugitive  slave.  The  judgment,  in  fact, 
went  no  further;  but  a  majority  of  the  judges  gave 
opimorts  going  beyond  this,  and  in  their  judg- 
ment— individual  judgments  of  course — held  that 
the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves,  exclusively  belong  to  Congress;  and  whilst 
they  hold  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Slates 
were  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves,  they 
could  be  alone  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress.  From  this,  these  judges  con- 
cluded, that  all  the  State  legislation,  whether  in- 
tended to  retard  or  facilitate  the  owner  in  the 
apprehension  of  his  fugitive  slave,  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Seeing  the  tendency  of  those  opinions — 
for  they  were  nothing  more  than  so  many  opin- 
ions, not  essentially  entering  into  the  judgment 
of  the  court — the  Chief  Justice  and  two  others 
(Thompson  and  Daniel)  filed  their  own  opinions, 
in  which  they  endeavored  to  obviate  such  conse- 
quences of  an  unqualified  judgment  of  the  court. 

They  held  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
could  pass  no  laws  to  prohiliit  the  owner  from  ex- 
ercising his  constitutional  rights — in  reclaiming  his 
runaway  slave;  but  that  they  might  make  such 
laws  as  would  facilitate  the  delivery,  which  the 
obligations  of  good  faith  would  seem  to  demand 
at  their  hands.  In  the  early  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, such  had  been  the  character  of  the  statutory 
provisions  of  most  of  the  States:  in  other  words, 
it  was  not  wrong  to  cooperate  by  State  action  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Federal  Constitution; 
whilst  they  were  prohibited  from  opposing  its  pro- 
visions by  hostile  enactments.  The  .Judiciary 
Committee — in  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  some  time  ago — took  the  same  view, 
and  gave  their  unqunlified  assent  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  concurring 
colleagues.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  more  judgment.s 
than  one,  entertained  the  same  views.  1  submit 
that  the  authoritative  judgment  of  the  committee, 
and  the  opinions  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges, 
were  essentially  different  things.  When  the  opin- 
ions .•?hall  come  to  be  examined,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  as  to  the  weight  of  the  argument  being  in 
favor  of  the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Some  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  letter  of  this  decision,  and  have  framed  their 
laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  crimmal  for  their 
State  officers  to  give  any  assistance  in  the  appre- 
hending and  delivery  of  a  fugitive  slave.  In  this 
it  was  obvious  that  the  obligations  of  good  faith 
had  been  violated.  Indeed,  the  design  seems  to 
be  to  evade  these  obligations. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  would  state,  in  addition  to 
the  explanation  of  my  colleague,  that  at  the  time 
I  regarded  that  decision  as  the  most  extraordinary 
one  ever  made.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  to  pass  such  laws,  and 
their  constitutional  power  to  do  so  had  never  been 
questioned.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  is  connected  with 
another  immediately  in  juxtaposition  with  it — the 
provision  for  the  delivering  of  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice. Both  come  under  what  is  called  extradition 
treaties,  perfectly  familiar  to  every  public  man, 
and  as  well  interpreted  as  any  treaties  in  the  world 
can  be  interpreted.  Every  State  in  the  Union  takes 
an  efficient  part  in  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
justice.  That  is  the  case,  also,  with  respect  to 
England.  I  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  ever 
been  in  the  Slate  Department,  whether  the  States 
do  not  take  efficient  steps  in  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice?  And  shall  another  provision, 
standing  in  the  Constitution,  worded  in  the  same 
manner,  receive  a  different  and  most  absurd  inter- 
pretation? For,  if  the  States  are  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, and  make  no  efforts  whatever,  who  does 
not  see  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  competent  to  fulfill  the  law,  if  the  power  of 
the  United  Slates  is  so  very  remote  that  it  can 
never  be  exercised  ?  The  committee  has  reported 
a  bill  with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers 
of  the  United  States;  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
gentleman  will  act  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  Senator  stated  the  decision  as  recorded  in  our 
books.  It  is  enougli  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
bench  have  decided  the  question  which  I  proposed. 


Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  do  not  recognize  the  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say, 
from  a  very  accurate  criticism  of  the  case,  whether 
the  point  now  suggested  was  brought  up  directly 
before  the  court;  but  it  was  discus.sed  before  it,  as 
one  of  the  questions  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
decision  on  the  main  point;  and  being  discussed 
by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  question  was  as 
fully  decided  by  the  court  as  any  other  brought 
before  them.  In  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Stales,  I  am  not  |irepared  to  say  whether  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  is  fully  correct  in  the 
statement  of  his  views.  But  I  think  the  gentle- 
men from  the  South  have  allowed  their  sensibil- 
ities to  be  quite  too  much  excited  on  this  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  transactions  referred  to  in  Ken- 
tucky, there  has  been  a  great  mistake  as  to  the 
facts.  Commissioners  were  sent  on  Ivehalf  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  extradition,  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  calls  it;  and  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  did  not  imprison  them 
nor  send  them  home.  We  allowed  them  to  remain 
at  our  court,  where,  with  the  help  of  the  imperial 
parliament  of  Ohio,  a  law  was  enacted  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  almost  in  terms  the 
same  as  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  law  was  repealed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States  had 
decided  that  they  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
pass  it.  Now,  if  these'States  lying  within  that 
district  of  country  spoken  of  as  included  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  are  denounced  for  not  com- 
plying, as  is  supposed,  with  the  terms  of  that 
ordinance,  when  it  is  shown  that  they  have  legis- 
lated exactly  according  to  the  prescription  of  that 
only  tribunal  who  can  interpret  judicially  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  the  charge  falls  harmless  at  our  feet,  and  that 
all  Christendom,  in  all  time  to  come,  will  absolve 
us  of  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  in- 
form us  whether  that  extraordinary  embassy  from 
Kentucky  to  the  "  imperial  court"  of  Ohio,  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  intolerable  mischiefs  which 
the  people  of  Kentucky  suffered  from  the  escaping 
of  their  slaves  into  Ohio,  beyond  the  reach  of 
reclamation? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  T  will  answer  the  Senator  with 
great  pleasure.  The  embassy  originated  in  the 
solicitude  of  our  sister  State  of  Kentucky  to  pre- 
serve amicable  relations  with  us.  The  rea.soa 
assigned  by  the  embassy  was,  that  our  law  did 
not  furnish  to  them  the  means  of  reclaiming  their 
fugitive  slaves.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
had  acted  upon  the^ubject  in  the  law  of  1793;  but 
it  seems  that  they  did  not  act  with  that  degree  of 
efficiency  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  to  secure  to  them  their  property. 
There  was  another  reason  which  induced  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  entertain  that  negotiation,  and  to  enact 
this  law.  The  people  of  Ohio  were  just  as  solicit- 
ous as  their  fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky  to  have  a 
statute  on  that  subject,  or  at  least  embracing  many 
of  the  cases  supposed  in  Kentucky  to  full  within 
the  law.  There  were,  I  believe, -a  few  felons  in 
Kentucky — for  there  is,  I  believe,  a  penitentiary 
there — and  occasionally  it  contained  individuals 
suppo.sed  to  have  committed  crimes.  Some  of 
them,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  execute  their  pur- 
poses in  Kentucky,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming 
over  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  slaves. 
Occasionally,  a  gentleman  would  be  killed  in  this 
amiable  pursuit;  and  the  apology  was,  that  they 
had  come  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves.  If  lliis  state- 
ment were  false,  no  harm  was  done;  if  true,  the  man 
who  shot  him  was  punished  as  a  murderer,  under 
the  Jaw  of  Ohio.  It  was,  therefore,  very  desira- 
ble on  both  sides,  as  well  to  protect  Kentucky  in 
claiming  her  slaves  as  to  protect  Keniuckians  from 
coming^over  to  kidnap — a  very  common  practice 
in  all  States  bordering  on  slave  States,  with  which 
we  were  greatly  troubled,  the  expense  from  peni- 
tentiaries being  very  considerably  augmented  foni 
that  very  source — that  the  question  should  be  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  cannot  permit  the  Senator 
to  escape  even  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     By  express  contrjvct  between  the  re.st  of 
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the  States  and  tbe  people  inhabiting  these  Territo- 
ries, which  are  now  States,  the  h\tter  bound  ihcm- 
Kclves  to  deliver  up  our  fugitive  slaves.  They  are 
the  parties  to  that,  contract,  under  the  ordinance, 
and  it  has  not  been  superseded  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Have  not  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  interpreted  our 
rights,  duties,  and  powers,  under  that  compact? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Simply  and  only  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  could 
not  put  aside  a  contract.  It  stands  upon  higher 
principles.  It  stands  entirely  on  different  ground 
from  the  case  in  Pennsylvania.  The  decision  has 
not  been  confirmed,  and  I  trust  never  will  be.  I 
have  always  considered  it  as  the  most  extraordi- 
narj'  decision  ever  made.  But  I  put  that  aside, 
and  present  the  positive  contract  between  these 
parties.  There  was  no  United  States  Government 
then  to  fulfill  it.  The  old  Congress  had  no  such 
power.  There  stands  the  contract,  and  will  ever 
stand,  around  which  it  is  impossible  to  go- 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  have  only  one  remark  in 
reply  to  the  Senator's  view  of  our  obligations  un- 
der the  ordinance.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that,  under  the  Constitution,  made  subse- 
quently to  that  ordinance,  these  Stales  had  iin 
power  to  pass  such  laws,  unquestionably  they 
have  given  a  judicial  interpretation  to  their  rights, 
power,  and  duties  under  the  ordinance  as  well  as 
vtnder  the  Constitution.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
ordinance  and  the  Constitution  are  in  the  very 
same  words.  Whatever  obligations  there  may  be 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787  remain  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  are  reimposed  by  that  instrument. 
Now,  it  must  be  seen,  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  comprehends  every  obligation  under 
■which  the  State  of  Ohio  or  any  northwestern  State 
has  been  placed  by  virtue  of  that  ordinance.  Surely 
if  that  compact,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  had  an  obligation  above  the  Constitu- 
tion and  beyond  it,  they  would  have  said  so.  It 
is  true  that  the  case  was  one  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  much  of  the  discussion,  as  every  gentleman 
who  attended  to  it  at  that  time  knows,  was  upon 
this  very  ordinance.  But  that  is  immaterial.  If 
the  obligations  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  the  State  of  Ohio  or  any  other  State 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  owes  to  the  South,  as 
it  is  called,  exists  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Siaies,  they  are  not  tolerated  in  legis- 
lating upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  cannot  permit  even  that 
view  of  the  case  to  pass.  The  Constitution  ex-  { 
pressly  provides  for  the  continuance  of  this  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and  the  people 
that  inhabited  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  6th 
article  of  the  Constitution  contains  an  express  per- 
mission that  "  all  debts  contracted  and  engage- 
'  ments  entered   into   before   t?ie  adoption  of  this 

•  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 

•  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Con- 
'  federation."  Now,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  looked  to  its  fulfillment  under 
the  present  Government,  and  not  the  old  Confed- 
eration, which  had  no  machinery,  no  capacity  to 
execute  it?  if  the  words  of  the  ordinance  and 
those  in  the  Constitution  are  preci.sely  the  same — 
and  I  have  not  compared  them — it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  to  show  that  the  decision  of 
the  court  was  wrong,  and  that  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  ought  to  have  received  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  prior  words,  instead  of  the  prior 
words  receiving;  the  interpretation  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  1  do  not  intend  to  controvert 
the  right  of  the  gentleman  to  take  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  do  not 
know  where  he  can  find  any  revisory  power  at 
present. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  That  being  admitted,  every- 
thing is  admitted.  These  States,  if  they  have  not 
violated  the  stipulation,  have  permitted  it  to  be 
violated  incessantly.     It  is  of  that  we  complain. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  The  very  important  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of.  He  moves  to  refer  the 
bill  under  discu.ssion,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  President's  message  as  relates  to  territorial 
governments  in  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico, 
to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  My  motion  embraces  only 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  with  the  amendmenu. 


Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  suppose  the  object  of  the 
Senator  is  to  refer  so  mach  of  the  President's 
message  as  relates  to  the  Territories  which  I  have 
named  to  the  same  committee? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Wo;  only  the  bill  and  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  refer  also  the  question 
connected  with  the  organization  of  governments 
in  the  Territories  which  I  have  named  to  the  same 
committee? 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
I  will  slate  my  view  of  the  motion.  I  unders!and 
that  the  motion  is  to  refer  this  bill,  with  the  sev- 
eral amendments,  to  a  committee,  constituted  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  Senator.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  a  reference  would  be,  I  presume, 
to  induce  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  forbear 
their  action  upon  the  other  bills  which  are  before 
them,  until  the  sense  of  the  Senate  shall  be  known 
upon  the  report  of  that  committee.  The  purpose 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  not 
to  withdraw  from  that  committee  the  subjects 
which  they  have  now  under  their  control,  but  to 
refer  this  bill,  which  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  conference  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  whether  they  cannot  devise  some  plan 
which  may  serve  to  extricate  us  from  our  emliar- 
rassments  in  relation  to  this  bill,  and  also  serve  to 
guide  the  Committee  on  Territories  in  relatio-n  to 
the  bills  which  they  have  in  charge. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  Sustaining  the  relations  which 
I  do  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  I  thought 
proper  to  make  a  reply  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  imder  discussion.  If  the  debate 
can  be  arrested  and  action  had  by  the  reference  in 
the  manner  proposed,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  much 
gratified.  The  inference,  however,  is  a  very  clear 
one,  tliat  if  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
the  subjects  to  which  I  alluded — the  organization 
of  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California — 
will  also  be  referred.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  so  referred.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  when  a  proposition  was  made  the  other  day 
to  enlarge  the  Committee  on  Territories,  by  adding 
to  its  number  two  members,  after  exhausting  a  day 
in  debate,  the  Senate  refused  to  increase  that  com- 
mittee. The  committee  considered  that  as  tanta- 
mount to  instructingthem  togo  to  work  and  propose 
bills  for  the  organization  of  both  these  Territories. 
Accordingly  we  have  met  twice,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  bills  in  a  forward  state  of  prep- 
aration, and  that  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
report  them  in  two  or  three  days.  Whether  a 
majority  of  us  can  agree  with  reference  to  the 
report  that  we  ought  to  make  on  the  subject  that 
seems  to  divide  us,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but 
from  what  has  occurred  I  am  encouraged  to  hone 
that  we  may  be  able  to  report  a  bill  extending  tjie 
Missouri  compromise.  lf,however,  it  bethe  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  refer  the  bill  under  discussion, 
1  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Territories  will  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of  those  portions 
of  the  President's  message  which  relate  to  the 
organization  of  territorial  govern  ments  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  The  only  difficulty  on  that 
subject  ia  the  slave  question.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  introduction  of  that  question,  I  apprehend  that 
Oregon  would  have  had  a  government  to-day.  I 
hope,  then,  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  intrusted 
to  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Here  we  are,  nearly  at  midsum- 
mer, with  a  vast  extent  of  territory  unorganized, 
and  from  a  portion  of  which  the  most  urgent  ap- 
peals have  been  made  for  our  protection.  So  far 
as  Oregon  is  concerned,  the  delay  is  in  my  opinion 
inexcusable.  That  Territory  i.s  so  situated  that  it 
is  not  contended  by  the  North  that  slavery  can 
ever  go  there.  The  South  concede  that  they  do 
not  wish  nor  expect  it  to  go  there;  and  yet  here 
we  are  making  speeches  day  after  day,  and  getting 
further  apart  on  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  Oregon.  This  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  affords  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine 
upon  the  subject.  I  hope  the  committee  will  be 
raised,  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  referred  to 
it,  and  that  a  practical  result  will  be  attained. 

Mr,  HALE.     I  -confess  that  I  entirely  dissent 


from  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  h 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  indicates  any  clear  sky  at  all. 
The  only  effect  of  it  will  be  to  thr&w  a  mist  all 
around  us.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should 
be  assumed,  that  there  is  any  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  subject.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  so 
we  talked  upon  the  ten  regiment  bill.  But  thia 
amount  of  talk  does  not  indicate  any  want  of  de- 
cision trpon  the  subject.  I  do  not  see  what  ground 
this  bill  presents  to  those  who  have  spoken  upore 
either  side  of  the  question,  on  which  to  make  a 
compromise.  Where  is  this  territory  of  Oregon  ? 
It  is  all  north  of  forty-two  degrees.  And  where  is 
the  necessity,  then,  of  extending  the  Missouri 
compromise  to  a  region,  the  most  southern  limis 
of  which  is  forty-two  degrees  of  n-orth  latitude?  I 
think  this  assumption  of  difficulty  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  will  not  be  sustained  by  the  facts 
when  the  vote  is  taken.  Perhaps  many  gentlemen 
desire  to  speak  to  the  question.  1  have  some  idea 
of  presenting  my  own  views  upon  it,  but  I  anra 
willing  to  forego  that  instanter,  if  the  action  of  the 
Senate  will  thereby  be  facilitated.  But  let  me  say 
one  word, as  expressive  of  my  serious  conviction. 
When  you  undertake  here,  by  a  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  compromise  got  up  l)y  this  committee 
to  settle  this  question,  you  talk  of  doing  that  which 
is  altogether  beyond  your  power.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing' upon  this  subject  throughout  t!ie  land,  which 
will  guide  the  Senate,  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  it.  If  we  think  that  by  the  ma^ic  influence  of 
our  votes  or  our  speeches  upon  this  subject,  we 
are  to  settle  this  question,  I  apprehend  that  those 
of  us  who  go  home  to  our  constituents,  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  which  they  intrusted  to  us, 
will  find  that  we  have  an  account  to  settle  with 
them,  much  more  diflicult  than  the  settlement  pro- 
posed to  be  made  here.  The  feeling  which  ani- 
mates the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  frora 
which  I  come,  is  as  controlling  as  any  feeling  can 
possibly  be,  in  any  section  of  the  Uniim.  This  is 
a  subject  which  does  not  admit  of  compromise. 
Let  us  recall  to  our  minds  the  true  statement  of 
the  question  now  before  us,  and  then  we  may  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  appreciate  at  its  real  value  this 
proposition  for  a  compromise.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  energies,  the  power,  and  authority  of 
this  Government  are  to  be  exerted  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  institution  of  slavery  over  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The 
Senator  is  out  of  order  in  undertaking  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  I  have  no  desire  to  interrupt 
the  Senator,  but  merely  wish  to  prevent  inflam- 
matory di.-5cussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  discussing  the  expedien- 
cy of  referring  the  bill  to  a  committee,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  was  speaking  of  the 
feeling  in  New  England  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  did  not  name  New  England, 
and  1  was  about  to  conclude  my  remarks.  Cer- 
tainly, I  feel  this  call  to  order  a  little  more  keenly, 
because  it  comes  from  a  gentleman  who  always 
confines  himself  so  closely  to  the  subject-matter 
before  the  Senate.  I  was  about  to  remark,  that  I 
wished  to  see  a  vote  upon  this  question.  I  think 
that  a  vote  negativing  the  provisional  legislation 
of  the  people  of  Oregon,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
illuminatitig  documents  that  could  go  out  to  the 
people,  and  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  set- 
tle this  question  than  any  report  that  any  commit- 
tee could  make.  There  is  another  proposition 
upon  which  I  would  like  to  see  a  vote  :  it  is  upon 
the  propo.^iiion  to  strike  out  that  prohibition  of 
slavery  which  the  people  of  Oregon  have  incorpo- 
rated in  their  provisional  legislation.  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  there  can  be  any  compro- 
mise upon  these  propositions.  I  cannot  possibly 
conceive  what  compromise  can  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  Territory  in  which  it  is  conceded  sla- 
very cannot  exist.  Why  did  we  not  compromise 
when  we  annexed  Texas?  The  whole  of  that 
was  given  up  to  slavery.  There  was  nothing  said 
about  compromise  there. 

Several  Senators.     Yes,  yes! 

Mr.  HALE.  1  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  bill  passed  through  all  its  stages, and  the  idea 
of  compromise  was  never  suggested  until  the  hon- 
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ora'ole  cluiirman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories — 
then  a  member  of  the  House — o;ot  up,  and  just  as 
the  vote  was  almut  to  be  taken,  appealed  to  the 
honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  who  i-ntro- 
dj.iced  the  bill,  [Mr.  Milton  Brown,]  and  asked 
'liim  if  he  had  any  objection  to  have  a  provision 
inserted  in  the  bill  prohil)iting  slavery  north  of  36° 
30'.  The  honoralile  gentleman  said,  that  he  had 
not;  and  why?  Because  there  was  no  more  of 
Texas,  as  was  then  supposed,  that  was  north  of 
3(5°  30'  than  there  was  of  New  Hampshiix;  south 
of  that  line,  for  the  territory  of  Nev/  .Mexico  ran 
down  south  of  that  parallel,  and  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  which  General  Kearny  lately  conquered,  is 
itself  south  of  this  36° -30'.  The  provision  was 
«.ccnrdiniriv  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  do  not  like  remain  silent  while 
facts  are  misstated,  lam  prepared  to  show  that 
Texas  extended  far  above  tl«at  line. 

Mr.  HALE,  i  am  speaking  only  of  the  bound- 
aries of  New  Mexico  as  they  existed;  and  if  all 
the  maps  which  we  have  had  f)ublished  from  the 
heginnin?  of  time  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  lies  south  of  30°  30'. 

Mr.  RUSK.  The  same  sort  of  reasoning  would 
exclude  Texas  from  the  possession  of  any  soil  at 
all,  because  the  maps  show  that  Mexico  came  up 
to  the  Saliine. 

Mr.  HALE,  If  the  President's  message  is  to 
('<€  relied  upon,  Santa  Fe  was  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
country  conqiiered  by  General  Kearny. 

Mr.  RUSK.  The  title  of  Texas  dates  back  to 
^er  revolution.  It  grew  up  anterior  to  any  mes- 
sage of  the  President  in  relation  to  Texas.  We 
hold  that  title  neiiher  under  maps  of  Mexico  nor 
messages  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Our  revolution  took  place  in  1836,  and  it  is  upon 
that,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  virtue  of 
that  revolution,  the  treaties  entered  into  with  Mex- 
ico, and  her  recognition  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
Ijoundary,  that  we  base  our  title. 

Mr.  HALE,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  one  word 
in  derogation  of  the  title  of  Texas.  She  may  run 
iser  boundary  north  to  54°  40',  if  she  pleases.  I 
have  stated  only  the  broad  and  notorious  fact,  that 
it  was  only  at  the  very  last  stage  of  the  Oregon 
feill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  propo- 
sition to  apply  the  compromise  was  introduced. 
The  people  of  Oregon  have  incorporated  tliat  prin- 
■oiple  into  their  provisional  legislation.  They  are 
willing  to  abide  by  that  line.  How  do  those  who 
were  friendly  to  that  arrangement  show  their  good 
feith,  when  the  very  motion  pending  before  the 
Senate  is,  that  the  legislation  which  has  been  had 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  adopt  any  such  insti- 
tution as  slavery?  Whenever  there  is  anything 
that  a  man  can  compromise,  I  am  willing  to  go  as 
far  as  anybody;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
something  that  does  not  admit  of  compromise. 
You  cannot  ask  a  man  to  do  that  which,  in  his 
conscience,  he  believes  to  be  wrong,  l)ec^use  that 
i-mplies  that  which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  so 
eloquently  urged  the  other  day,  as  involving  moral 
degradation,  which  h*  said  was  worse  than  dis- 
union. 1  trust  that  we  may  at  once  have  a  vote 
wpon  one  or  the  other  of  the  propositions. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  this  question  has  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  compromise.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  said,  that  in  his  judgment,  the  question 
can  undergo  no  changes;  and  he  draws  the  infer- 
ence, that  southern  members  are  anxious  to  extend 
slavery  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon  by  positive 
legislation.  I  think  the  Senator,  from  his  local 
position,  takes  a  circumscribed  view  of  the  subject. 
I  should  regard  the  twelfth  seciiorf  of  this  bill  as 
very  innocent,  were  it  notth«t  gentlemen  have  ad- 
vertised us  that  they. intend  to  extend  that  principle 
to  every  other  bill  which  may  be  introduced  into 
this  body  for  the  governnvent  of  the  other  Territo- 
ries, whicliare  to  be  hereafter  added  to  this  Union. 
I  know  that  the  precedent  of  to-day  is  the  prescrip- 
tion of  to-morrow,  and  that  as  certain  as  we  sanc- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  legislation 
affecting  Oregon,  it  will  be  transferred  under  au- 
thority of  our  own  action  to  other  Territories.  All 
that  is  now  proposed  is,  to  make  an  honorable 
effort  to  settle  this  agitating  question  consistently, 
if  possible,  with  the  rights  and  feelings  of  every 
section  of  the  Confederacy.  My  solemn  convic- 
tion is,  that  unless  this  question  be  settled  now,  all 
the  consequences  which  have  been  apprehended 


may,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  will  not,  fol- 


Mr.  HALE.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  before, 
that  where  a  moral  principle  was  not  involved,  I 
I  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as  the  farthest  for  compro- 
i  mise.     There  is  one   way  of  compromise  which 
\  seems  open  to  me.     Let  us,  in  a  spirit  of  magna- 
nimity which  will   be   felt  and  recognized  every- 
where  throughout  the  world,  come  forward  and 
tell  Mexico  that  v/hat  we  have  taken  from  her  in- 
jured us  infinitely  more  than   her — tliat  we  have 
;  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  bone  of  conteniion, 
!  and  that  we  return  it  to  her.     Let  ns  say  to  Mex- 
j  ico,  take  it  all  back  and  keep  it.     Into  that  com- 
promise I  am  prepared  at  once  to  enter;  but  I  can 
j  never  be  a  party  to  anv  compromise  that  involves 
moral  dereliction;  and  when  I  speak  of  that,  1  do 
not  mean  to  gauge  any  man's  conscience  by  my 
I  own.     All   the  horrors  of  dissolution  I  can   look 
steadfastly  in  the  face,  before  I  could  look  to  that 
moral   ruin   which   must  fall   upon   us,  when   we 
have  so  far  prostituted  ourselves  as  to  become  the 
pioneers  of  slavery  over  the.se  Territories.    When 
the   American    eagle    plumes    his    v/ing  for    new 
(lights,  let  it  never  be  to  overshadow  the  land  with 
the  dark  pall  of  slavery. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr. 
Hai.e,]  touching  the  propriety  of  yielding  back  to 
Mexico  all  those  valuable  territorial  acquisitions 
recently  secured  to  us  by  treaty,  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  reply  to  seriously.  I  shall  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  single  sensible,  patriotic  man  in 
any  part  of  ihe  Republic,  who,  if  sulijected  to  regu- 
lar lest,  would  be  found  willing  to  stultify  this  na- 
tion so  signally  before  the  civilized  world,  as  would 
be  the  inevital)le  consequence  of  a  proceeding  so 
unprecedented  and  so  unwise.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  can  scarcely  be  serious  in  urging 
this  view  of  the  subject  upon  our  attention.  The 
Senator  declares  his  capability  of  "  looking  all  the 
horrors  of  dissolution  steadfastly  in  the  face.''  In 
this  respect  I  differ  with  the  honorable  Senator 
very  gi-eatly  indeed;  there  is  no  evil  that  I  could 
not  look  in  the  face  with  more  calmness  and  com- 
posure than  the  dissolution  of  this  glorious  Con- 
federacy. I  do  not  understand  how  any  patriot 
can  gaze  with  steadfastness  and  resignation  on  any 
such  event.  As  a  man  devoted  to  the  union  of 
these  States — sworn  to  support  the  Constitution — 
whose  grand  purposes,  as  declared  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  instrument  itself  to  be — 

"To  Ihrm  a  more  perfect  union,  estalilish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranqnillity,  provide  for  the  eoiniiion  defence,  pro- 
mote tlie  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty"— 

to  the  generation  which  honored  it  and  their 
"  posterity," — I  cannot  see  how  any  member  of 
this  body  can  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  aid,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  measure  or  act  cal- 
culated in  the  least  degree  to  defeat  any  one  of 
these  great  objects.  I  design  to  impugn  the  con- 
scientiousness and  patriotism  of  no  member  of  the 
Senate,  when  I  say,  that  I  regard  every  Senator 
here  as  bound  by  the  constitutional  oath  which  he 
has  taken,  to  do  nothing,  and  say  nothing,  here 
or  elsewhere,  at  all  likely  to  put  in  peril  the  union 
of  these  States,  or  to  endanger  our  "  domestic 
tranquillity."  And  yet  it  is  most  obvious  that 
several  gentlemen  here,  including  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  seem  to  take  a  very  different 
view  of  their  offii^ial  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution, from  that  which  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  state. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  have  not  participated  in 
the  excitement  which  has  been  manifested  on  this 
subject,  because,  in  all  sincerity,  I  can  say  that  I 
feel  none.  I  am  a  representative  in  part  of  one  of 
the  slave  States;  but  it  is  a  State,  which  it  has  al- 
ways been  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  belonsjs  to 
the  North  or  to  the  South.  A  committee  of  law- 
yers, it  is  said,  was  once  appointed  to  decide  the 
question,  as  to  whether  Delaware  was  a  northern 
or  a  southern  State.  It  was  urged  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  that  the  northern  boundary  was  a  por- 
tion of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  that  was  thought 
to  have  settled  the  question  at  once;  but,  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  it  was  immediately  afterwards 
shown  that  the  southern  and  western  lines  were 
also  run  by  Mason  and  Dixon, 

So  the  committee  threw  the  matter  up  in  de- 
spair, and  I  believe  it  never  has  been  settled  to 


which  portion  of  the  Union  that  State  belongs.  I 
feel,  then,  on  this  occasion,  very  little  excitement. 
But  the  people  of  my  State,  in  the  midst  of  this 
excitement,  appear  to  be  situated  very  much  like 
the  game-cock  in  the  stable  with  the  horses.  When 
they  began  to  make  a  disturbance,  he  cried  out, 
"  gentlemen,  let  us  make  a  bargain;  let  us  agree 
that  no  gentleman  here  shall  fiy  into  a  passion,  or 
a  stampede,  or  tread  on  another  one's  toes." 

I  wish  to  say,  in  corroboration  of  what  has  been 
stated  in  part,  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, that  the  object  of  my  motion  is  not  to  dis- 
charge the  Territorial  Committee  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  reference  already  made  of  por- 
tions of  the  President's  message,  relative  to  the 
organization  of  territorial  government  in  California 
and  New  Mexico.  1  desire  to  leave  the  commit- 
tee in  possession  of  that  subject,  and  that  the  Ore- 
gon bill  alone,  with  all  the  amendments  which  have 
been  made  to  it,  tnay  go  to  the  select  committee. 
I  would  also  stale,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
do  not  perhaps  comprehend  the  reason  for  this 
particular  motion,  the  object  which  I  have  in  view. 
In  any  event,  I  desire  that  the  Territorial  Commit- 
tee should  report,  with  the  advice  and  information 
which  they  may  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  bill  to  extend  our  revenue  laws  over 
these  two  Territories.  A  bill  on  that  subject  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  whatever  may  be  tha 
decision  in  relation  to  the  other  great  anil  engross- 
ing topic,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  revenue  laws  over  the  country,  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thinks  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  do  so. 

That  subject  may  be  separated  with  great  pro- 
priety from  the  main  question,  and  the  Territorial 
Committee  can  at  once  proceed  to  act  upon  it, 
holding  themselves  of  course  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  select  committee  in  relation  to  the  great  and 
exciting  question.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Territorial  Committee  will  retain  possession  of  the 
matter  referred  to  them.  No  motion  has  been 
made  to  discharge  them  from  the  consideration  of 
these  subjects.  It  is  not  the  Oregon  bill  alone 
which  is  proposed  to  be  referred  to  the  select 
committee,  for  the  various  amendments  go  with  it, 
and  they  embrace  the  whole  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  The  whole  subject  in 
controversy  will  thus  come  up  before  the  commit- 
tee, which  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  obtain  any  settlement  of  it  at 
present.  If  that  result  be  impracticable,  I,  for 
one,  would  be  disposed  to  leave  the  matter  over 
for  the  present.  But  I  will  never  abandon  ihe 
hope  that  we  shall  eventually  be  enabled  to  settle 
this  (juestion  honorably  and  satisfactorily  to  alt 
parties.  I  have  no  mere  northern  or  southern 
feeling,  but,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  the  union  of  the 
States,  and  desirous  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
citement, I  wish  to  raise  the  committee.  There  is 
another  reason  for  taking  this  course,  which  I 
would  suggest  to  gentlemen  who  have  doubted  ita 
propriety.  By  continuing  the  debate  here  and 
acting  on  the  various  amendments,  gentlemen  will 
be  committed  during  this  session  of  Congress,  to 
specific  propositions,  leading  to  the  embarrassment 
of  their  action  hereafter.  If,  at  a  future  session 
that  course  should  be  impracticable  to  which  they 
may  now  be  disposed  to  give  their  assent,  it  is 
obvious  that  gentlemen  will  feel  more  or  less  em- 
barrassed. They  will  desire  to  adhere  to  the  de- 
cision which  they  may  now  give.  I  desire  to  avoid 
that  state  of  things.  If  Senators  fail  to  agree 
now,  I  desire  the  tninds  of  all  to  remain  open  to 
conviction,  so  that  in  the  rece.ss  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  reflect,  in  the  calm  tranquillity  of  their  own 
homes,  upon  the  importance  of  this  great  question, 
and  the  paramount  obligation  to  preserve  the  union 
of  these  States.  I  am  not  anxious  to  press  the 
matter  to  a  vote,  unless  it  is  to  be  a  successful  vote. 
I  hope,  then,  that  the  committee  will  be  appointed, 
and  that  an  honest  effort  will  be  made  to  settle  this 
question.  A  variety  of  legislative  business  awaits 
our  action.  The  appropriation  bills  have  been  all 
keot  back,  and  with  other  important  measures  of 
the  session,  are  delayed,  and  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  Let  us,  then,  stop  this  debate,  go  on  with  our 
business,  and  await  the  action  of  the  committee, 
which  will  be  able  to  report  in  a  few  days,  when 
we  shall  know  whether  we  are  to  have  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  or  not. 
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Mr.  HALE  rose  to  address  the  Senate. 
Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  call  ihegentleman  toorder. 
He  has  already  spoken  three  times  upon  this  sub' 
jiect,  and  the  rule  limits  him  to  speafcin-g  twice. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  call  the  Senator  to  order  for  a 
miscount;  1  have  spoken  only  twice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Shall  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  have  leave  to  proceed.' 

The  question  being  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
the  Senator  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senate  for  its 
indulgence.  1  rose  only  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting a  misapprehension  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  honorable  Senator  has  alleged 
that  I  am  affiliated  in  some  way  with  a  society  or 
organization  who  have  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Union. 

Mr,  FOOTE.  I  said  more  or  less  affiliated. 
They  have  determined,  if  the  Senator  be  nomina- 
ted at  Buffalo,  that  we  shall  have  a  hail  storm 
with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  HALE.  Oh!  all  that  will  certainly  be 
footed  up  when  it  comes.  I  must  say  that  1  am 
■very  sorry  to  have  wounded  the  tender  sensibil- 
ities of  the  Senator  from  Flonida.  His  [leculiar 
sensibility  on  this  subject  leads  me  to  suppose  that 
he  must  have  been,  originally,  a  northern  man, 
for  northern  men,  I  know,  somehow  become  en- 
dowed with  exquisite  sensibilities  when  they  get 
south.  Except  as  a  member  of  the  great  human 
family — and  I  don't  know  whether  that  includes 
the  blacks  also,  but  I  believe  they  are  human— 1 
am  not  affiliated  in  any  way  with  the  organization 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  referred. 
Mr.  FOOTE.  I  ask  the  Senaior  whether,  as  a 
candidate,  he  does  not  indulge  fond  expectations 
that  he  will  get  the  vote  of  that  faction.' 

Mr.  HALE.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  look  upon  an  election  to 
the  Presidency  as  a  very  great  honor;  and,  in  ibe 
next  place,  I  have  not  any  very  ardent  hopes  of 
an  election — thisUmel  Wright  and  Garrison,  and 
the  men  of  that  parly,  do  not  vote  at  all.  They 
deny  the  obligation  to  sustain  any  human  govern- 
ment whatever,  and  certainly  the  Senator  must 
read  their  papers  much  more  attentively  than  I  do, 
if  he  find  anything  complimentary  to  me.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  that  party  was  formerly  a 
lawyer  in  Boston,  of  high  standing  at  the  bar,  and 
having  occasion  lately  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  he  procured 
from  his  client  a  special  power  of  attorney,  ije- 
cause  he  would  not  take  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged 
to  do.  The  organs  of  that  party  are  the  New  York 
"Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  and  the  Boston  "Lib- 
erator," and  I  suppose  as  these  papers  are  fur- 
nished to  the  Senator,  the  Garrison  men  do  not 
think  him  so  incorrigible  a  case  as  I  am. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Not  twelve  months  since,  this 
Garrison  stood  on  a  platform,  called  a  Whig  plat- 
form— 1  hope  unjustly — where  certain  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  Whig  party  were  present  and 
spoke,  and  when  the  aid  of  that  faction  was  in- 
voked by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Whigs 
ever  named  in  this  Union,  it  was  responded  to  by 
the  assurance,  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  would  vote  at  the  coming  election  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  unless  he  should 
withdraw  in  favor  of  the  Buffalo  nominee,  who- 
ever he  might  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  I  am  very  un- 
willing to  interrupt  honorable  Senators,  but  1  sub- 
mit that  the  whole  of  this  conversation  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  asked  me  if  I  do  not  expect  the  support  of  Mr. 
Garrison  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  if  I  do 
not  withdraw.  I  tell  him  candidly  that  I  do  not. 
The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  rep- 
resents Mr.  Garrison  and  his  associates  to  be  the 
organs  of  the  liberty  party.  The  liberty  party  is 
satisfied  to  abide  by  the  Constitution,  and  wish  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  original  spirit.  We  are  the 
great  conservative  party,  assailed  by  the  ultras  of 
the  North  and  the  South.  The  Senate  might  just 
as  well  call  the  Slate  of  Illinois  Mormonite,  as 
charge  the  extravagance  of  these  men  upon  those 
friends  with  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  and  pride  to 

Mr.  WESTCOTT  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.    He  never 


had  any  fear  that  the  Senate  v/o»ld  attach  any 
WilnwE  proT^iso  Sothrs  bill;  or,  if  it  did,  we  have 
a  Chief  Magistrate  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
who  would  put  a  veto  on  it.  He  had  no  fear, 
therefore,  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
or  any  o-f  those  who  acted  with  him.  Would  be 
gratiffed.  He  hoped  the  Committee  on  Territories 
would  be  discharged  from  the  consideration  o-f  the 
California  and  New  Mexico  brfls,  and  that  they 
would  be  referred  to  this  select  committee. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
froEf*  Delaware  has  been  influenced  by  good  mo- 
tives in  making  the  propositiion  now  before  the 
Senate.  He  lives  on  the  line,  and  frankly  says  he 
don't  know  exactly  to  which  side  he  belongs.  I 
have  do  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  feels  a  good  deal 
of  sensibility  on  this  subject.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not concur  in  his  judgment,  that  any  good  can 
come  from  this  proposition.  We  see,  already  in 
this  debate,  that  the  advocates  of  proposed  com- 
promise are  all  on  one  side  of  the  line.  What  are 
we  to  compromise.'  Why,  sir,  1  am  reminded 
veiy  much  of  the  case  of  the  two  boxers;  orie  of 
wlmnr)  proposed  to  the  other  to  have  a  trial  of  skill 
and  strength,  and,  says  he,  "  throw  off  your  coat, 
and  whoever  wins  will  gel  it."  That  seems  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  present  proposition.  Oregon  is 
now  under  the  law  of  freedom.  I  trust  it  will  never 
be  withdrawn  from  that  law  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, or  in  any  other  way.  For  one,  then,  I  can 
never  agree  to  any  compromise  which  is  to  give  up 
a  principle  now  established  there.  I  know  ii  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  compromise  more  comprehen- 
sive, by  embracing  other  territory.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  that  is  wise.  I  believe  in  the 
saying,  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of.'" 

I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
patching  up  an  arrangement,  to  be  carried  through 
wilhoul  knowing  whether  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  parties  concerned;  that  is,  to  our  constitu- 
ents who  have  sent  us  here.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  ours.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  which  we  can 
finally  dispose.  Indeed  I  have  no  idea  that  this 
question  can  be  settled  at  all  by  the  present  Con- 
gress. The  people  are  not  represented  here  upon 
this  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  can  be  made  unless  made  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  people  will  be  represented 
in  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  next  Congress. 
This  is  not  a  Missouri  compromise  case.  That 
was  the  admission  of  a  State;  and  when  once  ad- 
mitted, the  arrangement  could  not  be  set  aside. 
Not  so  here;  nothing  can  be  settled  here;  the  mere 
passage  of  a  law  is  nothing.  Petitions  are  now 
pouring  in  upon  you,  expressing  opposition  to  the 
proposed  compromise;  and  if  you  pass  any  such 
law,  these  petitioners  will  continue  to  assail  you, 
demanding  a  repeal  of  the  law.  It  is  the  people, 
then,  alone  who  can  settle  this  question;  let  them 
settle  it.  Put  your  faith  in  the  great  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  yield  to  the  only  compromise 
that  is  worth  anything — the  will  of  the  people 
fairly  expressed.  I  come  from  a  section  of  the 
Union  that  may  be  irisrepresented  on  this  floor; 
but  whether  misrepresented  or  not,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  But  I  have  no  compromises  to  make  on 
this  subject.  I  would  submit  to  be  voted  down, 
but  never  voluntarily  consent  that  one  inch  of  the 
free  territory  of  this  country  shall  be  stained  with 
slavery.  That  is  the  prevailing,  general,  universal 
sentiment  of  the  North;  and  yet  with  that  senti- 
ment they  are  prepared  to  submit  to  a  fair  decision 
by  a  Congress  fairly  representing  the  will  of  the 
people.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  ques- 
tion can  ever  be  settled.  All  that  can  be  done  this 
session  is,  to  pass  some  general  law  as  in  1803,  au- 
thorizing the  President  temporarily  to  take  care  of 
these  territories,  leaving  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion to  a  Congress  prepared  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  We  ought* to  be  admonished 
by  all  the  indications  of  the  expediency  of  coming 
to  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  question.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  conciliation, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  any  principle  or  conviction  of 
duty.  It  is  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
discussion  which  is  daily  becoming  more  exciting, 
and  by  a  reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  gentle- 
men selected  from  various  portions  of  the  Union, 
to  ascertain  whether  they, In  the  retirement  of  a 
chamber,  exchanging  opinions  with  the  conviction 


that  the  deckiraticmsr  ar  declamations  which  majf 
be  made  will  not  go  out  to  the  pubfic,  and  they 
themselves  become  excited  by  that  very  consider- 
ation— whether  in  the  calm  interchange  of  their 
views  in  a  committee  room,.tl>ey  may  not  be  en-- 
abled  to  present  something  to  our  consideration 
which,  without  req,uiring  the  sacrifice  of  principle 
in  any  quarter,  shall  result  in  Eh®  adjustment  of 
this  question.  We  are  told  that  the  country  is 
excited ;  I  admit  and  lament  it.  But  it  is  that  very 
excitement,  present  and  prospective,  which  induces 
me  to  look  with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Nor  do  I  despair  of  ad-- 
justment  because  of  that  excitement.  The  whole 
history  of  our  Government  is  that  of  a  people  ex- 
cited on  all  questions  connected  with  their  righta. 
The  Constitution  itself  was  formed  at  a  periotJ 
when  a  far  greater  degree  of  excitement  existed 
than  now  throughout  the  United  Slates;  yet  that 
work  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  has  had 
the  happy  effect  of  producing  those  results,  which' 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  witness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Govei-nment.  I  pray  gentlemen,  then, 
unite  with  US  in  adoptinga  measure  which,  if  mere- 
ly an  experiment,  is  worth  trying,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  conr.fe  cannot  be  proposed  which  wili 
relieve  them  from  the  temptation,  and  c\bsolve  ua 
from  the  necessity  of  a  discussion  calculated  to  add 
to  the  excitement.  Gentlemen  must  remember  thaS 
this  debate,  involving  questions  of  political  power 
on  one  hand,  embraces  on  the  other  associations 
connected  wiih  the  protection  of  our  altara  and  our 
firesides.  All  must  admit,  then,  I  think,  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  the  debate  to  a  close,  and  taking 
the  sense  of  the  Senate,  in  order  that  we  may  as- 
certain whether  a  settlement  cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  concur  entirely  with  the  Sen- 
ator fron-v  Delaware,  and  my  hopes  of  a  beneficial 
result,  if  his  motion  be  adopted,  are  strengtl>enedi 
by  the  active  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  did  think  that  when  hi» 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  settlement  were  so  ob- 
vious, there  would  not  have  been  another  member 
of  the  Senate  to  raise  his  voice  against  it.  His 
opposition  is  very  rational.  Nothing  else  coultJ 
have  been  expected  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  because  it  so  happens,  that  if  this 
matter  be  settled,  "Othello's  occupation  's  gone." 
He  would  then  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 
The  agitation  is  at  an  end.  But  I  am  very  sorry 
that  another  Senator  should  be  found  to  opp'Ose  it!. 
But  it  is  this  opposition,  as  [  have  said,  which  in- 
duces me  the  more  earnestly  lo  desire  the  refer.-^ 
ence.  It  is  their  interest  to  prevent  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  They  say  it  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing; that  the  people  will  appeal  from  our  decision, 
and  the  agitation  be  increased.  As  they  live  and 
breathe  and  are  advanced  by  agitation  only,  I  don  1 
see  why  they  should  oppose  this  on  that  ground. 
But  the  fact  is,  they  oppose  it  because  they  kn«w 
that  it  WQuld  kill  this  agitation  stone-dead,  as  it 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the 
Texas  compromise,  and  all  other  compromises. 
Every  man  here  who  looks  to  the  interest  of  the 
country  alone,  and  not  to  his  own  advancement, 
whether  from  the  North  or  the  South,  will  come 
forward  at  once  in  favor  of  this  proposition,  so. 
honorably  made  by  a  gentleman  standing  on  or  so 
near  neutral  ground.  I  do  hope  that  the  good 
sense  of  this  body  and  the  country,  which  ha» 
prevailed  hitherto,  and  sustained  us  amidst  so 
many  difficulties,  will  again  prevail — that  oil  wilf 
be  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  the  ques- 
tion be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Mr.  NILES  rose,  but  gave  way  to 

Mr.  BALDWIN,  who  said  that  he  desired  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  question.  Was 
that  gentleman  one  of  the  meeting  from  which  this 
proposition  emanated  .' 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  did  not  use  the  language 
which  the  Senator  supposes  he  heard  me  utter, 
and  I  do  not  consider  it  important  enough  to  re- 
peal what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  be  very  happy  if 
the  gentleman  would  inform  us  whether  that  meet- 
ing was  or  was  not  entirely  sectional. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  does  not  in- 
volve at  all  the  difficulties  pending  in  this  Chamber. 
The  proposition  is  to  refer  the  question  of  slavery, 
so  far  as  it  respects  Oregon,  to  this  special  com- 
mittee of  eight,  in  order  that  they  may  ascertain, 
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after  consulting  together,  whetlier  any  plan  can  be 
devised  by  which  this  difficulty  may  be  surmount- 
ed. Now,  I  ask,  is  there  one  man  in  this  Chamber 
or  out  of  it,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  who  feels  that  in  point  of  fact  there  is 
any  difficulty  about  Oregon? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  Senator  misunderstands. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  Oregon;  but  is  not  the 
Senator  aware  that  there  are  amendments  before 
the  Senate  applicable  to  all  the  Territories,  and 
that  these  are  to  be  referred  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  DAYTON.  I  have  not  overlooked  the  pre- 
vious explanation  of  the  Senator,  nor  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  committee;  but  those  portions 
of  the  President's  message  relating  to  California 
and  New  Mexico  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Territorial  Committee.  As  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  Oregon,  or  anywhere  north  of  42*^,  it  is 
all  a  farce,  and  in  my  judgment — I  say  it  with  all 
respect — there  is  much  more  excitement  here  upon 
that  subject  than  in  the  country.  It  is  by  stirring 
this  matter  up  here,  and  making  this  Chamber  the 
centre  of  a  whirlpool,  that  we  throw  these  waves 
hither  and  yon  all  over  the  country.  If  we  can 
stop  it  here,  we  stop  it  substantially  altogether. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  Senator  certainly  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  commenced  here. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
has  not  been  some  general  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  but  it  has  originated  very  much  in  the 
two  Chambers  of  Congress.  As  a  practical  ques- 
tion it  amounts  to  very  little  elsewhere,  either  as 
respects  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  or  California.  If 
forced  to  a  vote,  those  of  us  who  came  from  the 
free  States  may  be  obliged  to  vote  in  a  particular 
way.  But  I  deny  that  there  is  any  real  difficulty 
in  the  question,  for,  in  my  judgment,  the  treaty 
practically  absolved  us  from  all  difficulty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  slavery  question.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  it  be  left  open  some  man  may  not  carry  a 
slave  to  Oregon,  or  that  some  slave  may  not  run 
there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  New  Mexico 
and  California  be  left  open,  individual  slaves  may 
not  be  taken  there;  but  I  say  that  circumstances 
forbid  the  existence  of  slavery  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution in  one  territory  or  the  other.  Looking  at 
the  productions  of  the  country,  and  its  relations  in 
reference  to  slavery  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  New  Mexico  and  California 
cannot  become  planting  States;  and  experience  has 
shown  that  slave  labor  cannot  be  made  productive 
in  agricultural  or  grazing  countries.  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  raising  issues  and  pro- 
ducing excitement  the  end  of  which  no  man  can 
see. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  com- 
pare any  excitement  here  with  that  which  has 
brought  up  another  Presidential  candidate  in  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  DAYTON.  If  the  gentleman  desires  my 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
excitement  here  and  in  New  York,  I  would  say, 
that  if  to  be  judged  of  by  numbers,  it  is  greater  in 
New  York;  but  if  its  importance  be  the  test,  it  is 
greatest  here.  I  desire  the  whole  subject  to  be  re- 
ferred, as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
If  the  question  is  really  to  be  settled,  gentlemen 
will  know  whether  to  debate  it  or  not;  but  if  it  is 
to  be  merely  talked  about,  many  do  not  care  to 
engage  in  the  talk,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  say  that  this  is  not  a 
practical  question;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  he 
will  leave  it  open.  We  are  in  favor  of  free  terri- 
tory, and  opposed  to  monopoly.  We  wish  to  leave 
the  soil  open  to  every  American  citizen,  so  long  as 
it  remains  a  territory,  leaving  the  people  to  form 
their  own  covernment  when  it  becomes  a  State. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  The  Senator  goes  for  free  ter- 
ritory; so  do  I.  The  question  is  in  reference  to  free 
territory  in  Oregon,  and  the  people  of  Oregon  want 
the  territory  to  continue  free;  and  all  thatthe  Sen- 
ator asks  is,  that  the  restrictions  may  be  removed, 
so  that  he  can  go  there  with  his  slaves. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  The  Senator  says  that  it  is 
an  abstract  question;  why  not  leave  it  open?  We 
got  Oregon  from  France  and  Spain — both  slave- 
holding  communities.  We  got  New  Mexico  and 
California  also  from  a  slaveholding  community. 
Strike  out  the  12th  section  of  the  bill,  and  leave 
the  territory  as  you  find  it. 


Mr.  DAYTON.  I  am  for  leaving  the  territo- 
ries as  we  found  them,  and  I  trust  the  Senator  will 
join  with  me.  I  would  leave  it  as  it  now  is  with 
great  pleasure,  exactly  as  you  find  it — free  from 
slavery. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  is  slave  territory.  Did 
we  not  get  it  from  slaveholding  countries? 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Not  at  all.  I  hold  that  we 
did  not  get  Oregon  through  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana. I  hold  that  the  discussion  proved,  if  it 
proved  anything,  that  Oregon  did  not  come  from 
that  source;  and  certainly  we  did  not  get  New 
Mexico  from  that  source. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Certainly.  Slavery  existed 
throughout  the  dominions  of  Spain  on  this  conti- 
nent. We  got  Oregon  partly  from  Spain  and 
partly  from  France — both  slaveholding  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  As  to  the  origin  of  our  title  to 
Oregon,  there  has  been  some  difierence  of  opinion. 
But  that  the  territory  is  free,  that  the  foot  of  a 
slave  has  never  pressed  its  soil,  no  man,  I  believe, 
ever  controverted.  Oregon  is  now  free;  and  its 
inhabitants  have  said  that  it  shall  continue  free. 
Permit  me  now  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  does  he  not  believe  that  this  is  an  ab- 
stract question  as  respects  Oregon?  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  slavery  can  ever  be  introduced  there? 
and  if  so,  why  does,  he  desire  to  change  the  ex- 
isting law  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Whatever  territory  we  pur- 
chase from  any  community,  if  slaveholding  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  the  territory  must  follow 
that  law.  Every  one  who  remembers  the  discus- 
sion knows  that  more  reliance  was  placed  upon  our 
title  through  France  than  on  any  other.  One  of  the 
ablest  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber  [Mr. 
Evans]  declared  that  that  was  our  strongest  title. 
All  the  possessions  of  Spain  were  open  to  slavery. 
Now,  I  put  it  to  the  Senator,  that  he  is  bound  to 
unite  with  us,  and  make  it  free  territory — open  to 
every  American  citizen. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  The  Senator  has  put  that  ques- 
tion half  a  dozen  times,  and  1  have  answered  him. 
The  difference  between  us  relates  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  He  says  the  territory  was  slave  territory 
when  we  got  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  not.  In 
reference  to  the  existing  stale  of  things  upon  which 
we  are  called  to  act,  we  should  respect  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  these  Territories,  and  take  their 
laws  as  they  have  made  them,  and  by  which  they 
choose  to  abide. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  pressed  his  suggestion  that  the 
whole  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  that  as  the  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  so  strenuous  in  his  request,  he  would 
not  oppose  it;  and|he  modified  his  motion  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

Several  Senators.  No!  no!  Let  the  ques- 
tion be  taken  on  the  motion  for  a  committee  first. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  determined  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  HALE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  as  modified;  which  were  ordered,  and 
it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Atchison,  Atherton,  Badspr,  Bell,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  CInytoii, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Daylon,  Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hannepan,  Hnnter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Lou- 
isiana, Lewis,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Rusk,  .Sebastian,  Spruance, 
Turney,  Underwood,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 31. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Da- 
vis of  Massachusetts,  Dix,  Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale,  Ham- 
lin, Miller,  Niles,  Upham,  and  Walker — 14. 

So  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  bill,  with  the  several  amendments  pro- 
posed thereto,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  consist 
of  eight  members,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot;  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  be  discharged  from  the  consideration 
of  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  New 
Mexico  and  California;  and  that  the  same  be  referred  to  the 
proposed  committee. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  CLAYTON,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  will,  at  twelve  o'clock  to-mor- 
row, proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 

On  motion. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

[To  be  continued.] 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES, 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  W.  COLLINS, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  28,  1848, 
The  "  Bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Government  of  Ore- 
gon," being  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  V\'hole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  COLLINS  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  12ih  section  of  the  bill  un- 
der discussion  is  as  follows,  viz: 

".rind  he  it  further  enarlcd.  That  tlie  inhabitants  of  said 
Territory  shall  be  enlitied  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  llie  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages  granted  and  secured  to  the  people 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  said  Territory  on  llie  thirteenth 
day  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  and  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  and  restrictions,  and  pro- 
hibitions in  said  articles  of  compact  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  said  Territory;  and  the  existing  laws  now  In  force  iii 
the  Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  Provis- 
ional Goverinnent  ettabli.-hi'il  by  the  people  thereof,  shall 
continue  to  be  valid  and  operative  therein  so  far  as  the  same 
be  not  incompatil)le  with  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this 
act;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  altered,  nioditied,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said 
Territory  of  Oregon;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  extended  over  and  declared  to  be  in  force  in  said 
Territory,  so  far  as  the  same  or  any  provision  thereof  may 
be  applicable." 

This  section,  sir,  was  mainly  designed  to  ex- 
clude slaves  from  Oregon.  The  6th  article  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  to  which  it  refers,  provides: 

''  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  the  said  Territory  otherwise  than  in  the  punijh- 
niont  of  crinifs  whereof  the  parly  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed :  Provided,  always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any 
one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

The  necessities  of  the  people  of  Oi-egon  com- 
pelled them  to  establish  for  themselves  a  temporary 
"  Provisional"  Government.  At  an  election  held 
in  July,  1845,  they  adopted  certain  organic  laws, 
among  which  is  the  following,  viz: 

"  Article  1. — Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  said  Territory  otherwise  than  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted." 

The  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  propose 
to  subnsit  will  relate  principally  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  for  not- 
withstanding a  show  of  opposition  is  made  to  the 
proposed  restriction  of  the  institution  in  Oregon,  it 
is  believed  to  be  but  a  stratagem  to  conceal  the  real 
point  of  attack  upon  the  former  Territories.  A 
bill  establishing  a  territorial  government  in  Oi-egon 
passed  the  House  at  both  sessions  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  in  order 
that  when  territory  should  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  Oregon 
might  form  one  of  the  elements  in  a  professed 
compromise.  The  tactics  adopted  are  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  1820,  when  Maine  was  an  appli- 
cant for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  with  slavery  was  made  a  stern 
condition  precedent. 

The  peon  system,  a  species  of  servitude  for 
debt,  still  exists  in  Mexico,  although  slavery  has 
been  abolished.  It  existed  in  New  Mexico  and 
California  at  the  time  the  United  States  acquired 
them,  and  will  continue  to  prevail  thei-e  until  pro- 
hibited by  authority  of  Congress.  It  may  be  con- 
tended by  those  who  desire  to  introduce  African 
slavery  into  those  Territories,  that  the  institution 
is  still  authorized  there  by  law.  This  is  strenu- 
ously denied  by  those  opposed  to  the  projected 
extension  of  slavery.  The  institution  was  abol- 
ished in  Mexico  in  September,  1829.  A  few 
months  prior  to  this  time,  General  Barradas, 
landing  at  Tampico  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
Spanish  veterans,  made  the  last  attempt  of  Spain 
to  reduce  her  revolted  Mexican  colonies  to  subjec- 
tion, in  this  emergency,  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
invested  PresidentGuerrero  with  dictatorial  power. 
As  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  Dictator,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  following  terms,  viz: 

"  1st.  That  slavery  be  exterminated  in  the  Republic. 

'■•2d.  Consequently,  those  are  free  who  to  this  day  have 
been  looked  upon  as  slaves." 

This  decree  v/as  incorporated  into  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1834,  and  was  readopted  at  the  revis- 
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ion  of  the  constitution  in  1843.  April  5,  1837,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Republic." 
Article  1,  section  1,  is  in  the^e  words,  viz: 

'' Slavery,  withnijt  any  pxception,  is,  and  sliall  feniain 
abolished  tlirou!;lioiit  llie  Republic.'-* 

This  law  is  contained  at  length  in  the  Mexican 
statutes  as  officially  and  duly  pul)lished.  A  treaty 
entitled  "A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico,  for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves," 
was  signed  by  the  respective  ministers  of  the  two 
nations,  Richard  Pakenham  and  Luis  Gonzaea 
Cnevas,  at  Mexico,  the  24th  of  Fel)ruary,  1841. 
The  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  London,  July 
29,  1842.  It  may  be  found  at  page  540,  of  the 
6ih  volume  of  "  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties." 
The  following  is  the  1st  article: 

"The  slave  trade  is  declared  l)y  this  treaty  to  be  totally 
and  pfirpetiially  abolished  in  all  pans  oC  the  world,  on  the 
p:irt  of  the  Mexican  Reputilic,  as  ure nlready  slwery  in  the 
Mexican  territory,  and  the  aforesaid  traflic'iii  slaves  on  the 
part  of  Great  Bri  ain." 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  preexisting  laws  of 
a  ceded  or  conquered  country  continue  in  force 
until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  nation  acqui- 
ring it.  This  principle  may  be  found  in  Vattel 
and  other  writers  upon  international  law.  It  was 
conceded  by  Senator  Berrien,  in  a  recent  speech. 

I  shall  assume,  then,  sir,  that  the  institution 
does  not  exist  in  our  late  Mexican  acquisitions, 
but  that  it  has  been  effectually  prohibited.  The 
real  question,  then,  is,  shall  the  laws  securing //-ee- 
dom  in  these  Territories  be  abolished,  and  slavenj 
established.?  This  is  indeed,  sir,  a  question  of  the 
gravest  magnitude.  To  millions  of  the  oppressed 
and  degraded  children  of  Africa,  it  is  an  issue  upon 
which  depends  all  that  is  dear  to  them  in  life— all 
that  is  bitter  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  they  are  even  now  stretching  forth  their 
dark  hands,  and  beseeching  us,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  liberty  whom  our  fathers  worshipped,  to 
remove  from  them  the  poisoned  cup  of  bondage — 
to  for°-e  for  them  no  more  chains.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  question  also  involves  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  every  person  in  this  country  who  desires 
to  sustain  himself  by  honorable  labor.  It  inti- 
mately concerns  our  national  honor,  reputation, 
and  progress  in  the  great  fannily  of  nations.  The 
two  hundred  and  fii'ty  thousand  immigrants  who 
annually  land  upon  our  shores  are  in  pursuit  of 
"free  soil,  for  free  labor."  Can  we  pronounce  in 
favor  of  slavery,  without  danger  to  our  experi- 
ment at  self-government.?  If  we  thus  decide,  what 
■will  become  of  the  cherished  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  civilization,  Christianity,  and  human  progress.' 

Those  who  iusi.st  upon  preserving  fieedom  in 
the  Territories,  have  no  desire  to  disturb  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  Slates.  The  Constitution 
confers  upon  them  no  such  authority.  They  could 
not  interfere  with  it  if  they  would,  and  they  would 
not  if  they  could.  They  have  ever  heretofore 
been,  and  still  are,  ready  stiictly  to  fulfill  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  upon  this  subject. 

I  shall  aim  to  discuss  this  question  with  a  proper 
regard  for  the  most  sensitive  feelings  of  our  breth- 
ren of  the  slave  Slates,  but  also,  sir,  with  a  plain- 
ness commensurate  with  its  profound  importance. 
The  Legislatures  of  thirteen  of  the  Stales  of  the 
Union,  including  Delaware,  which  still  has  two 
thousand  slaves,  have  passed  resolutions  instruct- 
ing their  Senators  and  requesting  their  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  to  oppose  the  further  extension 
of  slavery.  There  is  but  one  sentiment  upon  this 
subject  throughout  the  free  Slates — it  is  that  of 
eternal  and  uncomprondsing  hostility  to  the  project. 
They  will  never  consent  that  the  free  and  virgin 
soil  of  the  Territories  shall  be  blighted  and  cursed 
by  the  tears  of  the  slave,  while  they  have  a  will  to 
determine,  or  a  muscle  to  resist. 

The  proposition  to  inake  this  Government  the 
instrument  for  planting  slavery  upon  soil  now 
free,  is  regarded  by  a  few  at  the  North  as  so  im- 
probable and  monstrous,  that  they  have  refused  to 
believe  that  it  is  seriously  entertained.  Startling 
as  the  proposal  is,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

The  lars:est  portion  of  the  soil  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  is  exhausted 
by  the  reluctant  and  negligent  labor  of  slaves.     In 

*The  original  of  the  decree  may  be  found  in  volume  5, 
page  149;  and  that  of  the  act,  in  volume  8,  page  201,  of  the 
"  Coleecion  de  Leyes  y  Decreto.^  del  Conyrcso  General  de 
la  Nacion  Me.xicana." 


a  few  years,  the  other  slave  States  will  be  in  the 
same  condition:  the  worn-out  plantations  will  not 
sustain  mastersand  slaves.  In  South  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana,  the  latter  exceed  in  number 
the  free  whites.  In  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,they  are  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  free 
population.  The  same  relative  proportion  is  rapidly 
approaching  in  several  of  theotherslave  States.  The 
average  number  of  slaves  in  all  the  States  Is  more 
than  one-third  that  of  the  whites.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  slaveholders  have  resorted 'to  a 
remote  market  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  negroes; 
and  breeding  them  for  market  has  become  a  regular 
branch  of  production  and  commerce.  The  annual 
income  from  the  sale  of  slaves  in  Virginia  exceeds 
PO, 000,000.  But,  sir,  this  execrable  traffic  is  aid- 
ed by  a  prohibitory  tariff.  The  Constitution  au- 
thorized Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves  after  1808.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1807,  an 
act  was  passed  forbidding  all  such  importation, 
and  making  it  piracy,  punishable  with  death,  to 
engage  in  the  trade.  This  enables  our  slave-dealers 
to  monopolize  the  business.  The  Texan  planter 
in  the  New  Orleans  market  pays  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  slave,  whom,  but  for  this  prohibition,  he 
might  purchase  f  rr  one  hundred.  To  extend  the 
market,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  for  their 
slave  products,  and  their  price — to  give  stability 
and  permanency  to  the  trade,  and,  by  diminishing 
the  numbers,  to  increase  their  own  personal  safety 
— tliese are  ihe  prominentreason.s  why  our  three  hun- 
dred thousand  slaveholders  demand  that  "chains 
and  slavery"  shall  be  introduced  into  free  terri- 
tory. 

There  is  another  prefatory  consideration,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention.  It 
is  the  probability  of  future  acquisitions  from  Mex- 
ico. Already,  sir,  ere  the  ink  is  dry  upon  the  re- 
cent treaty  of  peace — before  our  late  antagonists 
have  had  time  to  consign  the  unburied  corses  of 
their  countrymen  to  the  earth — we  have  rumors 
of  a  projected  invasion  of  the  northern  States  of 
Mexico,  to  establish,  by  revolution,  the  Republic 
of  the  Sierra  Madre;  to  be,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
an  applicant  for  annexation.  The  final  purpose 
of  those  who  instigate  these  enterprises  is  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  The  policy  established  by 
our  present  legislation  will  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  question  of  further  territorial 
acquirements. 

Oregon  extends  through  seven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  stretches  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific.  It  contains,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Howison's  report,  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  whites,  and  their  descendants.  In  area  it  is 
equal  to  seven  States  like  New  York.  New  Mex- 
ico and  California  are  equal  in  extent  to  fifteen 
States  like  New  York.  The  former  contains  a 
population  of  70,000,  one-half  of  whom  are  whites, 
and  the  other  Indians.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  latter  is  2.5,000,  of  whom  13,000  are  whites, 
and  the  rest  christianized  Indians.  Those  gentle- 
men, whether  from  the  slave  or  non-slaveholding 
States,  who  concur  in  the  southern  views  and 
demands  upon  this  subject,  make  a  nominal  resist- 
ance to  the  12th  section  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration, and  assert  the  constitutional  right  to  make 
slave  States  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  The 
people  of  the  free  Stales,  and  the  free  white  la- 
borers of  the  slave  Slates,  deny  the  existence  of 
any  such  right,  and  insist  that  these  Territories 
shall  remain  forever  free. 

To  avoid  the  obvious  difficulties  which  must 
result  from  this  controversy,  unless  promptly  ad- 
justed,the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  desired, 
containing:  the  anti-slavery  provision  of  the  6lh 
section  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  known  as  the 
"  Proviso."  But  the  representatives  of  the  slave- 
holding  interest  deny  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  first  point  to  be  considered.  1st.  The  right  to 
govern  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  right  to  ac- 
quire territory.  This  principle  is  unqualifiedly 
asserted  in  an  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
reported  in  1st  Peters,  542.  The  powar  of  this 
Government  to  acquire  territory,  is  a  necessary  in- 
ference from  its  treaty  and  war-rnaking  powers. 
To  admit  that  it  has  the  right  to  acquire,  and  then, 
having  acquired,  to  deny  (there  being  no  express 
constitutional  or  other  restriction)  its  right  to  gov- 
ern, appears  to  me  little  less  than  an  absurdity. 
2d.  The  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  ple- 


nary power  to  govern  the  Territories.  It  provides, 
article  4th,  section  3d,  that  "  Congress  shall  have 
'  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
'  and  reg-w?aHo?}s  respecting,  the  territory  or  other 
'property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  The 
words  rules  and  regulations  are  frequently  used  in 
the  Constitution,  and  evidently  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  laws.  Thus  it  provides  that  "  Congress  shall 
'  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
'  nations;  to  make  ruies  concerning  capture;  to  coin 
'  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof;  to  make 
'rides  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
'  land  and  naval  forces,"  &c.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  upon  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, plainly  show  that  they  intended  to  grant 
power  to  govern  the  Territories.  Mr.  Madison, 
on  the  18ih  of  August,  1787,  introduced  a  series 
of  propositions,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail.  These  were  two  of  them,  viz: 
To  authorize  Congress  "  to  dispose  of  the  unap- 
propriated lands  of  the  United  States."  "  To  in- 
stitute temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  therein."  On  the  30th  of  August,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  presented  substantially  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 
He  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail  on  Mr.  Madison's  proposi- 
tions. Mr.  Madison  declared  in  Congress,  in  1790, 
"  that  though  Congress  was  restricted  by  the  Con- 
'stitution  from  taking  measures  to  abolish  the 
'slave  trade,  yet  there  v/as  a  variety  of  ways  in 
'which  it  could  countenance  abolition;  and  regu- 
'  lations  might  be  made  in  relation  to  the  introduc- 
'  tion  of  them  (slaves)  into  the  new  States  to  be 
'  formed  out  of  the  western  territory."  He  waa 
thus  represented  by  another  reporter  on  this  occa- 
sion: "  He  (Mr.  Madison)  adverted  to  the  western 
'  country,  and  to  the  cession  of  Georgia,  in  which 
'Congress  have  certainly  power  to  regulate  the 
'  subject  of  slavery;  which  shows  that  gentlemen 
'are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Congress  cannot 
'  constitutionally  interfere  in  the  business  in  any 
'  degree  whatever." 

But  there  is  another  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which,  it  appears  to  me,  grants  the  power  in 
question;  I  allude  to  article  1,  sec.  9:  "The  iv«- 
'  GRATioN,  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
'  the  Stales  notu  fa;("s<ing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
'  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
'  1808.  The  words  "migration"  and  "importa- 
tion" are  not  used  synonymously:  the  former  is  a 
generic  term,  and  signifies  to  remove  from  place  to 
place,  as  well  within  the  same  State  or  countiy  as 
from  one  country  to  another;  the  latter  is  a  tech- 
nical, commercial  term,  to  express  bringing  into 
one  country  from  another.  If,  without  this  limit- 
ation. Congress  would  not  have  had  the  power  thus 
to  prohibit  the  traffic,  then  the  clause  is  superflu- 
ous and  unnecessary;  if,  on  the  contrary,  but  for 
this  restriction  it  would  have  had  the  power,  then 
that  power  was  revived  after  1808.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1807,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  to 
give  effect  to  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  In 
that  act,  the  importation  of  slaves  is  forbidden,  but 
not  the  migration.  When  this  clause  was  discussed 
in  Convention,  Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"  The  present  question  concerns  not  the  importing  Stntes 
alone,  hut  the  whole  Union.  Maryland  and  Virijinia  (he  said) 
had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  e.\pressly; 
North  Carolina  had  done  the  same,  in  substance.  All  this 
would  be  in  vain,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty 
to  i  IT)  port.  Tlie  western  -people  are  already  calling  out  for  starex 
for  tli-eir  new  lands,  and  will  fill  tliat  counlry  uilli  slaves,  if  they 
can  be  s.ot  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia." — Debates 
on  the  Constitution  in  Convention,  p.  1390. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  this  clause  was  in- 
tended to  apply  as  well  to  the  migration  of  slaves 
from  one  to  another  State  as  to  the  importation  from 
foreign  countries.  This  construction  appears  too 
clear,  to  admit  of  denial  by  any  impm-tial  court. 

An  actio  establish  theTerritorial  Governments  of 
Orleans  and  Louisiana  was  passed  March  26,  1804. 
It  expressly  prohibited  the  migration  into  those 
Territories  of  slaves  imported  into  the  United  Slates 
after  1798.  This  was  a  palpable  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
jjiig-raHon  of  slaves.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
clause  under  consideration  applies  only  to  States. 
Numerous  legislative  precedents  exist  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  existence  and  regulation 
of  slavery  therein.  The  following  are  among  them: 
1.  The  reeiiactment  by  the  first  Congress  assem- 
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bled  under  the  present  Constitution  on  the  7th  day 
of  Aujust,  1789,  of  the  celel)raled  ordinance  of 
1787,  draughted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  in  1784. 
2.  The  act  establishing  the  Territorial  Government.^ 
of  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  3.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise act.  4.  Eleven  Territorial  Governments 
have  been  created  by  Congress  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution:  they  were  for  Louisiana  and 
Orleans,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida.  Sixof  these  acts,  viz:  those  relating  to 
Ohio,  Indiana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, and  Lou- 
isiana and  Orleans,  contained  prohibitions  of  sla- 
very; the  remaining  five  embraced  provisions  upon 
the  same  subject.  These  laws  were  severally 
approved  by  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
fcr.5on,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren. 
If  they  were  unconstitutional,  as  it  is  now  con- 
tended they  were,  then  these  eminent  men,  some 
of  whom  actively  participated  both  in  the  forma- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  violated  their 
oaths  of  office,  in  which  they  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  the  twenty- 
second  district,  [Mr.  Birdpali.,]  in  a  speech  de- 
livered here  a  few  days  ago,  arraigned  Mr.  Van 
Buren  for  inconsistency,  in  being  now  the  candi- 
date of  a  party,  one  of  whose  principles  is,  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  free  territory,  when, 
as  President,  he  signed  the  act  establishing  the 
Territorial  Government  of  Iowa,  without  there 
being  contained  in  it  any  prohibition  of  slavery. 
That  act  provided  that  the  people  of  Iowa  should 
be  "entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities gianted  and  secured  to  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin." The  latter  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  My  colleague 
■would  doubtless  reply  to  this,  as  some  others  have 
done,  that  to  be  exempt  from  slavery  is  not  a 
"right,  privilege,  or  immunity;"  that  such  ex- 
emption could  only  be  secured  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  "  prohibitions  and  restrictions"  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  With  this  construction  I  cannot 
agree.  To  be  exempt  from  slavery,  appears  to  me 
to  be  emphatically  a  "  privileije,"  second  only  to 
that  of  our  own  personal  liberty.  But,  sir,  sup- 
pose that  nay  colleague  is  right,  and  that  slaA'ery 
was  not  pronibited  in  Iowa  by  the  act  establishing 
its  Territorial  Government,  still  he  surely  must  be 
aware  that  Iowa  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, that  it  lies  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30', 
and  hence  that  its  freedom  from  slavery  was  es- 
tablished bv  the  "Missouri  compromise." 

Mr.  BIRDSALL.  Why,  then,  was  the  ordinance 
of  1787  applied  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  .' 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Wisconsin  is  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  not  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase;  it  vi^as  not,  therefore,  included  in  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

The  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories  has  been  recognized  in  many  de- 
cisions, both  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
land,  (the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,)  and 
of  the  superior  courts  of  the  slaveholding  States 
themselves.  Cases  fully  sustaining  such  power 
may  be  found  in  5th  Peters,  44:  14th  Peters,  557; 
14th  Peters,  505;  1st  Peters,  542,  "American  In- 
surance Company  vs.  Canter;"  and  4th  Wheaton, 
422.  The  supreme  courts  of  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Louisiana,  have  made  the  same  decis- 
ions. 

"No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  powerof  Congress  to  erect 
territorial  coverninents  witliin  the  Territories  of  the  Uniti-d 
States,  under  the  genera!  laiisuage  of  the  clause,  'to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  refiulatioiis.'  Indeed  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  the  very  view  of  the  fratners  as  well  as  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  it  is  inipossihle  todouht  that  such 
a  power  was  deemed  indispensabli'  to  the  purposes  of  the 
cessions  made  by  the  States."  "The  power  of  Congress 
over  the  public  territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal, 
and  their  lesislation  Is  subject  to  no  control,  hut  is  absolute 
and  unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  stipula- 
tions in  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  under  which 
every  part  of  it  has  been  settled." — Story  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, jip- 195,  198. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  for  more  than  fifty  years 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  sanctioned  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  exclusive  legislative  power  over  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
superior  sagacity  of  modern  statesmen  to  discover 
the  entire  absence  in  the  Constitution  of  any  such 
power.     The  present  opinions  of  a  distinguished 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  upon 
this  question,  do  not  correspond  with  those  he 
entertained  when  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  1820.  The  Missouri  controversy  hav- 
ing ari.sen,  the  President,  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  designated  as  the 
"compromise,"  requested  the  written  opinions  of 
his  cabinet  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terrritories.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  then  Secietary  of 
War,  together  with  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  o'her  cabinet 
officers,  furnished  Mr.  Monroe  with  their  opinions 
in  writing;  and  all  agreed  that  Congress  did  possess 
such  power.  These  truly  interesting  facts  may  be 
found  duly  authenticated  in  the  recent  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix.] 

I  propose,  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  notice  some 
of  the  arguments  employed  by  southern  gentlemen 
to  sustain  their  extraordinary  position.  They  say, 
sir,  that  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  constitute 
a  corporation,  all  the  members  of  which  are  entitled 
to  equal  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon property;  that  the  Territories  are  such  joint 
property;  that  the  right  to  remove  to  such  Terri- 
tories with  personal  property,  is  one  of  the  modes 
of  enjoyment;  that  slaves  are  properly,  and  hence, 
that  they  have  the  same  right  to  take  them  into 
the  free  Territories,  and  there  hold  them  in  bond- 
age, as  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  have  to  take 
there  their  cattle  and  merchandise.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  argument  evidently  depends  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion  that  slaves  are  prop- 
erty. 

At  common  law,  man  cannot  hold  property  in 
man.  Slavery  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
state  of  war — in  the  supposed  right  of  a  captor  to 
put  his  prisoner  to  death;  and  hence,  as  a  lenient 
exercise  of  this  right,  to  make  him  a  slave.  The 
institution  being  thus  once  established,  it  was  ex- 
tended in  various  ways.  The  progeny  of  women  in 
a  state  of  slavery  weie  pronounced  slaves.  Final- 
ly, men  born  free  might  sell  themselves  as  slaves. 
"  Parents  had  authority,  in  Judea  and  Rome,  to 
dispose  of  their  children  for  the  same  purpose." — 
Michaeiis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  2,  page  163.  In 
Rome,  and  many  other  ancient  States,  insolvent 
debtors  became  the  property  of  their  creditors. 
African  slaves  were  first  impotted  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  titles  of  their 
masters  were  power,  violence,  and  injustice.  Said 
President  Bolivar,  "let  these  usurpers  show  us 
their  title-deeds." 

Blackslone,  vol.  1,  pages  423,  424,  argues  that 
the  captor  has  only  the  right  to  put  his  prisoner  to 
death,  when  necessary  in  order  to  protect  his  own 
life,  liberty,  or  property;  that  the  fact  of  one  being 
the  prisoner  of  another,  is  evidence  that  no  such 
necessity  exists;  and  hence,  that  having  no  right 
to  put  his  prisoner  to  death,  he  cannot  justly  en- 
slave him.  He  further  alleges,  that  a  man  cannot 
sell  himself  to  another,  because  he  can  receive 
nothing  in  exchange — all  he  possesses,  the  mo- 
ment he  becomes  a  slave,  passing  to  the  purchaser; 
that  every  such  contract,  without  consifleration,  is 
void;  that  the  allegation  that  the  child  of  another 
held  as  a  slave,  is  born  a  slave,  depends  upon  the 
first  two;  it  is  falsified,  when  they  ai-e  refuted. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  sir,  there 
is  but  one  State  in  this  Union  where  slavery  is 
established  by  law;  that  State  is  Virginia.  In  the 
other  slave  St.ntes,  although  there  are  laws  recog- 
nizing and  regulating  the  institution,  yet  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  there  are  none  by  which  it  is 
established.  In  the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  1670,  it 
was  enacted  "  that  servants,  not  being  Christians, 
imported  by  shipping,  should  be  slaves  for  life;" 
and  in  1682,  it  was  enacted  "  that  all  servants  (ex- 
cept Turks  and  Moors  whilst  in  amity  with  the 
King)  which  should  afterwards  be  imported, either 
by  sea  or  land,  whether  negroes,  Moors,  nriulattoes, 
or  Indians,  who  and  whose  parentage  and  native 
country  were  not  Christian,  sAohW fee  slaves,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  This  act  was  subsequently 
so  modified  as  to  exempt  Indians.  (See  second 
volume  "  Henning's  Statutes  at  large,"  pp.  113- 
143.  &c.  Also  third  volume  of  tlie  same,  pp.  69- 
468.)  It  is  under  these  curious  and  semi-barbarous 
laws  that  the  Virginia  master  now  boldly  asserts 
his  right  of  property  in  bis  slaves.  The  reiterated 
assertion  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
creates  this  species  of  alleged  property,  is  totally 


without  support  in  that  revered  instrument:  nay, 
more,  sir;  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  character  of  ita 
great  and  jiatriolic  author.s.  They  regarded  this 
execrable  institution  as  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution,  and  dishonora'ile  to  the 
American  character.  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  Convention,  says: 

"The  term  persons  was  inserted  In  the  Constitiilion, 
and  i.tlier  plirasiol(i::y  vtricAcn  oirf,  bi-rausc  ita<lmitted  that 
there  could  be  property  in  men  ;  an  idea  which  he  thought 
it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution." 

The  fact  that  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the 
Stales,  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution;  but  it 
does  not  create  or  establish  it.  It  acknowledges  its 
qualified  exislenre  in  the  free  Slates  by  requiring 
the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  .«:lave.  But  if  the 
framers  of  that  instrument  regarded  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  as  absolute  and  general,  why 
was  the  provision  inserted  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives?  Why  not  have  left  the  master  to  hia 
right  of  action  in  the  courts  of  the  State  where  the 
slave  had  taken  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
property .' 

In  discussing  this  question  of  property  in  men, 
the  eloquent  and  gifted  Lord  Broughain  said: 

"Tell  me  not  of  rights;  talk  not  of  the  properly  r>f  the 
planter  in  his  s-laves.  1  deny  the  right — I  aekimwledae  not 
the  property.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  >uch 
a  claim.  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 
codes — the  same  throughout  tlie  world — thesainein  all  timesi: 
it  is  the  law  written  hy  the  fiiis;er  of  God  on  the  hemt  oi'man; 
and  by  that  law  unchangeable  and  eternal,  wliile  men  despise 
fraud,  ami  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  bloml,  they  shall  rejeot 
with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that  man  can 
hold  property  in  man." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  John  Holmes,  so 
often  cited,  says:  "  Slaves  are  misnamed  properly." 
The  supreme  courts  of  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Virginia,  have  decided  that  slaves  are 
persons,  and  not  property.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  hi.s 
original  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
charged  the  King  of  England  with  having  "  waged 
'  a  cruel  war  against  human  nature  iiself,  violating 
'  its  most  sacred  righis  of  life  and  lilieity,  in  the 
'persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended 
'him."  "This  f)irrttical  warfare,  (he  said,)  the 
'  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the 
'  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to 
'  keep  up  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
'  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
'  pressing  any  legislative  attempt  to  restrain  this 
'  execrable  traffic." 

The  slavery  propagandists  also  aver  that  their 
opponents  desire  to  exclude  tlitm,  and  monopolize 
the  free  Territories  for  themselves.  This  is  a  great 
error.  We  desire  not  to  be  ourselves  excluded 
by  slavery.  Where  slaves  are,  free  laborers  will 
not  go.  Nine-tenths  of  our  foreign  immigrants 
settle  in  the  free  States  and  Territories.  Introduce 
a  few  thousands  of  slaves  into  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  a  banier  is  erected  against  the  en- 
trance of  the  free  laboring  man  more  effectual  than 
would  be  the  Chinese  wall.  Their  own  labor  is 
the  chief  capital  of  the  pioneers  of  our  free  Terri- 
tories. In  the  slave  Slates,  manual  labor  is  dis- 
reputable. The  poor  but  honest  laboring  freeman 
is  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  rank.  In  vain  do 
southern  gentlemen  seek  to  conceal  this  odious 
feature  of  their  very  "peculiar  in.slitution. "  It 
needs  but  little  sagacity  to  discover,  what  daily 
experience  at  the  South  confii'ms,  that  in  the  e.sii- 
mation  of  the  aristocratic  slaveholder,  the  free 
white  laborer  is  greatly  his  inferior.  This  i.s  not 
unnatural.  The  plantation  of  the  former  embracea 
thousands  of  acres.  He  is  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  slaves,  the  abject  subjects  of  his  caprice 
and  will.  He  bought  them  with  his  money.  His 
mechanics  and  his  ploughmen  were  purchased  in 
the  market.  What  motive  has  he  to  employ  or 
treat  with  respect  free  white  laborers  who  gain 
their  subsistence  by  like  pursuits.'  Let  them  not 
come  "  betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility." 

That  slavery  degrades  the  free  laborer,  and  ex- 
cludes him  from  places  where  it  exists,  may  be 
proved  by  a  reference  to  the  colonial  history  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  other 
Colonies  in  1774  and  1775,  &c.  It  was  then  pro- 
tested against,  by  legislative  enactments,  and  the 
resolutions  and  proceedings  of  public  meetings,  as 
a  "social,  inoral,  and  political  evil."  In  the  pas- 
sage from  the  original  draught  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  I  cited,  Mr.  JtfT'erson  says: 
"  He  (the  King  of  Great  Biilain)  has  prostituted 
his  negative  for  suppressing  any  legislative  attempt 
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to  restrain  this  execrable  traffic."  In  volume  1, 
pa^e  493,  of  the  4th  series  of  "American  Archives" 
is  this  extract: 

"June,  1774. — At  a  general  mfcetin<r  of  tlie  freeholders  and 
inliRl)ilai)l3  of  Piince  iSeorge's  county,  Virginia,  the  follow- 
ing resolves  wpre  unanimously  agreed  to,  among  others: 

'^Resolved,  That  the  African  trade  is  injurious  to  this 
Colony,  obstructs  the  pijiulation  of  if.  hy  freemen,  jirevents 
mamifaclurers  and  other  useful  emigrants  from  Europe  from 
seltlins;  nmonz'^t  i^s,  arul  occiisiorif  an  annual  increase  of  the 
balance  of  trade  a%ahut  this  Colony.^^ 

The  following  may  be  found  in  page  1136  of  the 
tsame  volume: 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  extensive 
district  of  Daricn,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  having  now 
assembled  in  ('ongress,  liy  authority  and  free  choice  of  the 
jnhaliitants  of  the  said  district,  now  freed  from  their  fetters, 
do  resolve — 

"  5.  I'd  show  the  world  thatwe  are  not  influenced  liyany 
contracted  or  interested  moiives,  hut  a  general  philanthropy 
for  all  manlcirul,  of  whatever  climate,  lans:na«e,  or  complex- 
ijn,  we  herohy  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of 
the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in  America — however  the 
uncultivaled  .-tate  of  our  country  or  other  specious  ar(;u  men  is 
in  ly  plead  fir  it — a  practice  founded  in  Injustice  and  cruelty, 
ami  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  as  well  as  lives,  de- 
basins  part  of  our  fellow-crealures  below  men,  and  corrupt- 
ing the  virtfie  and  morals  of  the  n^st,  and  as  laying  the  basis 
of  that  liberty  we  contend  for  (and  which  we  pray  the  Al- 
mighty to  continue  to  the  latest  posterity)  upon  a  very  wrong 
foundation.  We,  therefore,  resolve  at  all  times  to  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  for  the  manumission  of  our  slaves  in  this 
Colony,  upon  the  most  safe  and  equitable  footing  for  the 
masters  and  themselves." 

These  are  part  of  the  proceedinos  in  1775  of  an 
association  denominated  the  "  Darien  Cominiitee. " 
The  object  of  the  society  was  to  terminate  the 
foreign  and  domestic  slave  trade  in  the  colony  of 
Georgia. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court-house  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  county  of  Fairfax,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Monday,  the  18lh  day  of  July,  1774,  at 
which  George  WAsniNGTOhf  presided.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted,  viz: 

"  Resiloed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that, 
duiingour  present  didieulties  and  distress,  no  .slaves  ought 
to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonies- on  this  con- 
tinent; and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  our  most 
earnest  wishes  to  see  an  entire  stop  forever  put  to  such  a 
wicked,  cruel,  and  unnatural  trade. 

" Resolced,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  a 
solemn  covenant  and  associalion  should  be  entered  into  by 
all  the  colonies,"  &c.,  Stc. — ./3m.  .Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  1, 
pa^e  600. 

In  the  same  volume  are  the  following  resolutions, 
&c.,  of  other  similar  meetings  in  Virginia: 

"July  16,  1774,  Surry  county,  Virginia: 

"5lh.  Rcsolced,  That,  as  the  population  of  this  Colony 
with  freemen  and  useful  manufacturers  is  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  inportation  of  slaves  and  convict  scrcants,  we  will  not 
liurcliase  any  such  slaves  or  servants  hereafter  to  be  im- 
ported."— 4tk  scries,  p.  593. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  (Julpeper,  in  Virginia,  assendiled  on  due  no- 
tice, at  trie  eoiirt-hiuise  of  the  said  county,  on  Thursd.iy, 
the  7th  of  Julv,  1774,  to  consider  of  the  mist  effectual  method 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Americas 

"Resolved,  That  (he  importingslaves  and  convict  servants 
is  injurious  to  this  Colony,  as  il  obstructs  the  population  of 
it  with  freemen  and  useful  manufacturers ;  and  that  we  will 
not  buy  any  such  slave  or  eonviclservant  hereafter  to  be  im- 
ported."— 4th  series,  p.  .523. 

Many  such  extracts  might  be  read,  would  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me  under  the  rules  permit. 
Section  2,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution,  provides, 
that  in  apportioning  representatives  in  Congres.s 
from  the  slave  Slates,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  shall 
be  enumerated.  This  was  demanded  by  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  those 
States,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  politically 
dwarfed  by  the  superior  increase  of  population  in 
the  free  .Slates.  They  admitted  that  slavery  ex- 
cluded free  labor.  That  emigrants  avoid  the  pres- 
ence of  this  institution  as  they  would  the  deadly 
upas,  is  apparent  from  the  following  facts  in  the 
census  of  the  United  States:  In  1790,  the  free 
white  population  of  the  five  slave  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  was  1,160.015.  In  the  same  States,  in 
1840,  it  was  2,210,234  The  increase  in  fifty  years 
was  1,050,219.  In  1784,  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  ceded  by  Virginia.  It  was  made  free  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  In  1790,  it  contained  but  few 
inhabitants;  and  in  1840,  the  five  States  which 
have  been  established  in  it,  viz:  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,895,383.  These  are  all  significant  facts, 
which  should  promptly  silence  those  who  so  per- 
emptorily deny  that  free  white  laborers  are  repelled 
by  slavery  from  the  borders  of  the  States  in  which 
it  exists. 


A  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  in  a  speech  made  in  the  other  end 
of  this  Capitol,  the  27th  of  last  month,  made  the 
following  remarkable  declaration: 

"And  here  let  me  say  to  Senators  from  the  North,  you 
make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  portion  which 
might  fall  to  the  South,  of  whatever  line  might  be  drawn,  if 
left  to  soil,  and  climate,  and  circumstances,  to  determine, 
would  be  closed  to  the  white  labor  of  the  North,  because  it 
could  not  mingle  with  slave  labor  without  degradation.  The 
fact  is  not  so." 

The  citizens  of  the  free  States,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ask  for  themselves  no  other  rights  in  regard  to 
those  Territories  than  such  as  may  be  enjoyed  in 
an  equal  degree  by  the  citizens  of  the  sjave  States. 
They  desire  that  they  and  their  posterity  may  emi- 
grate thither,  with  their  6ni/e  animals,  and  movable 
articles,  such  as  usa^e  and  the  common  law  declare 
to  be  prnperty.  They  do  not  seek  to  take  there 
human  beings  as  slaves.  Do  they  deny  to  their 
southern  brethren  any  right  they  claim  for  tliem- 
selves.^'  Is  it  not  apparent,  that  if  slavery  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Territories,  they  will  be  settled 
almost  exclusively  by  southern  masters.'  Is  it  not 
also  beyond  controversy,  that  if  it  is  excluded,  both 
sections  of  the  Union  will  be  allowed  equal  parti- 
cipation in  their  settlement.' 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  an  equal  division  of 
territory,  representation,  and  political  power  be- 
tween the  slave  and  free  States,  was  one  of  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.  I  trust  that  I 
have  already  incidentally  shown  that  this  is  not 
true;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  framers  of  that 
itstrument,  and  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  con- 
fidently anticipated  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
institution,  by  the  silent  operation  of  its  own  laws; 
and  also,  that  they  adopted  many  measures  to  fa- 
cilitate its  dissolution. 

Next,  I  will  briefly  notice  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  northern  apologists  for  this  sys- 
tem. They  a^ree  with  southern  men  in  denying 
that  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  upon  this  or 
any  other  subject  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tories; but,  unlike  the  latter,  they  contend  that 
the  people  of  the  Territories  have  exclusive  au- 
thority to  make  their  own  laws.  The  powerof  the 
Territorial  Governments  is  delegated  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  laws  they  may  pass  are  subject 
to  revision  and  repeal  by  Congress.  The  argu- 
ment, then,  of  those  who  say  that  the  Territorial 
Legislature  has  the  sole  law-making  power,  is 
in  substiince,  first;  that  these  governments  derive 
their  legislative  power  from  Congress;  second,  that 
the  latter  has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  third,  that  the 
former  may  thus  Itgialate,  suhjcct  to  revisal  and  re- 
peal by  the  latter;  and  hence  that  Congress  may 
confer  upon  the  Territorial  Governinents  power 
which  it  does  not  itself  posse?s,  except  as  a  nega- 
tive. The  lo<jic  is  truly  adtnirable.  Again,  they 
say,  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  decide  after  they  are  admitted  into 
the  Union.  This,  although  plausible,  is  but  a 
cowardly  skulking  of  responsibility.  To  thus 
leave  it  to  the  people,  after  the  admission  of  the 
Territory  as  a  State,  would  be  to  establish  slavery 
there  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  Unless  a  law 
is  passed  positively  prohibiting  it,  the  country  will 
be  populated  by  slaveholders  and  their  slaves. 
When  a  few  thousand  slaves  have  been  introduced, 
the  fiee  white  laborers  will  be  excluded,  for  the 
reasons  I  before  stated,  and  the  country  will  be 
surrendered  to  masters  and  slaves.  When  admit- 
ted as  a  State,  the  question,  instead  of  being  as 
now,  shall  we  have  slavery.'  will  be,  shall  we 
abolish  it.'  And  as  this  would  be  decided  by  the 
masters,  the  conclusion  may  be  easily  anticipated. 
If  these  gentlemen  will  consent  to  restrict  the  mi- 
gration of  slaves  into  the  Territories,  until  they 
are  admitted  as  States,  and  thus  people  them  with 
freemen,  we  will  not  object.  There  would  be  no 
more  danger  that  the  community  being  then  free 
from  the  institution,  would  establish  it,  than  there 
is  that  New  York  or  Massachusetts  will  do  so. 
This  southern  gentleinen  well  understand.  Sen- 
ator Berrien,  of  Georgia,  in  a  recent  speech, 
said: 

"You  admit  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  when 
they  come  to  form  a  State  constitution,  to  determine  the 
question,  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  there. 
Now,  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  course  which 
you  propose,  upon  the  exercise  of  that  right.  You  forbid 
slavery  so  long  as  Oregon  remains  a  Territory;  no  slave- 
holder can  go  there  with  his  property,  and  of  course  will 


not  go.  When  the  question  comes  to  be  settled,  it  is  then 
to  be  decided  exclusively  by  citizens  from  the  tree  States. 
Who  does  not  foresee  how  it  will  be  decided?  And  who 
does  ni*tas  plainly  see,  that  this  decision  will  he  produced 
by  your  previous  legislation  i"' 

This  is  undoubtedly  as  true  as  will  be  the  re- 
verse, if  the  "  proviso"  is  not  adopted. 

Another  of  their  arguments  is,  that  to  extend 
slavery  over  a  greater  surface,  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  slaves;  and  hence  that  there  is  no 
inhumanity  or  guilt  in  suffering  it  to  be  done.  This 
is  not  sustained  by  the  laws  of  population.  It  ia 
well  established  that  the  numbers  of  the  human 
race  increase  as  the  means  of  support  are  enlarged. 
Again,  they  allege  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  are  not  adapted  to 
slavery,  and  that  it  will  not  go  there.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  if  permitted,  it  will  be  introduced 
wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done.  The  largest 
pnrt  of  these  Territories  lies  south  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'.  California  has  bee  ncalled  the  "Amer- 
ican Italy,"  because  of  the  salubrity  and  beauty 
of  its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  is  the 
native  home  of  the  staple  products  of  slave  labor. 
A  large  portion  of  New  Mexico  is  represented  as 
unfit  for  cultivation;  but  it  abounds  in  mines,  and 
where  slavery  cannot  be  sustained  upon  the  sur- 
face, it  will  flourish  under  ground.  Thousands  of 
slaves  would  annually  perish  in  those  disinal  sep- 
ulchres. Five  slave  States  lie  above  36°  30'  north 
latitude;  and  they  had  a  slave  population  in  1840 
of  771,785.  Can  any  good  reason  be  assi^^ned  for 
saying  that  the  climate  of  the  newly  acquii-ed  ter- 
ritories is  not  adapted  to  slave  labor,  when  so  large 
a  number  as  this  may  be  found  in  a  climate  still 
further  north  .'  But  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  the  same  latitude,  is  much  milder  than  that  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Another  argument  employed  by  these  apologists 
is,  that  the  "  proviso,"  or  a  law  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  these  "Territories,  is  unnecessary;  that  it  is 
an  abstraction — a  "  firebrand,"  employed  by  dem- 
agogues and  factionists  to  kindle  strife  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party;  that  the  Territories  are  now  free,  and 
that  they  will  so  continue,  unless  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  passed  establishing  slavery.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  asking  ourselves  why,  if  these  gentle- 
men are  sincere — if  they  truly  believe  that  slavery 
cannot  and  will  not  go  there,  and  they  do  not 
desire  that  it  should — why  they  so  strenuously 
oppose  the  passage  of  such  a  prohibition  .'  If  their 
views  are  correct,  then  such  a  law  would  be  a  mere 
harmless  superfluity.  But,  sir,  this  '^firebrand  of 
freedom^'  is  a  thing  more  exalted  and  noble  than  a 
mere  abstraction.  It  is  wielded  by  men  of  strong 
arms,  adamantine  will,  and  hearts  animated  by  the 
divine  impuKses  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  They 
have  registered  a  vow  in  Heaven  to  employ  every 
lawful  and  constitutional  means  to  roll  back  the 
dark  tide  of  slavery  from  the  temple  of  Freedom, 
and  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Republic  from 
the  disgrace  and  reproach  of  establishing  slavery 
in  free  territory.  We  are  no  abstractionists.  The 
Representatives  in  this  Congress  from  the  fiifteen 
slaveholding  States  of  the  Union,  without  an  ex- 
ception, and  without  distinction  of  party,  avow  an 
intention  to  carry  their  slaves  into  these  Territo- 
ries, and  there  hold  them  in  bondage.  They  assert, 
with  passionate  vehemence,  that  they  have  such  a 
constitutional  right.  They  have  even  told  us,  sir, 
that,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  people 
of  the  North — heedless  of  any  prohibitory  law  of 
Congress  upon  the  subject,  they  would  invade  the 
free  soil  of  the  Pacific,  and  take  with  them  their 
slaves,  and  weapons  of  defence  !  Are  these  declara- 
tions abstractions  .'  Do  they  make  no  appeal  for 
immediate,  energetic,  and  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion .' 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  aimed  to  prove  that  the 
power  in  question  exists,  and  that  the  arguments 
employed  against  it  are  unsound  and  frivolous,  I 
next  proceed  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  its  exer- 
cise. With  a  few  exceptions,  every  southern  Rep- 
resentative who  has  addressed  the  House  upon 
this  subject  during  the  session,  has  delivered  a 
violent  philippic  against  the  North,  for  an  alleged 
assault  upon  domestic  institutions  in  the  slave 
Stales.  We  have  constantly  and  earnestly  dis- 
claimed any  such  intention.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
freely  commented  upon  the  character  of  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  we  have  neither 
avowed  nor  entertained  any  desire  to  disturb  it  in 
the  Slates  where  it  has  a  constitutional  existence. 
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Slavery  in  the  Territories — Mr.  Collins. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


A  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  inslitulion  is 
invited  by  this  proposal  to  extend  it  to  free  terri- 
tory. If  we  are  asked  to  give  our  assent  to  it, 
must  we  be  denied  the  privilege  of  inquiring  what 
are  its  nature  and  effects?  whether  it  meliorates 
the  condition  of  its  subjects,  elevates  them  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  brings  them  constantly  nearer 
to  that  divine  standard  towards  which  every  human 
being  should  aspire?  or  whether  it  degrades  man, 
keeps  him  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism,  and 
obliterates  from  his  soul  the  image  of  his  Creator? 
Two  or  three  southern  gentlemen  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  House,  have  attempted  to  prove,  from 
the  Bible,  that  slavery  is  an  institution  ''after 
God's  own  heart."  One  said  that  it  was  a  "  divine 
institution;'''  that  he  believed  one  class  of  mankind 
were  born  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
for  the  rest.  Upon  the  floors  of  Congress,  in  the 
national  party  conventions,  and  through  their  press, 
they  all  insist  upon  planiing  slavery  upon  soil  now 
free.  There  are  indeed  but  few  of  them  who  will 
admit  that  it  is  an  evil.  They  make  comparisons 
between  the  physical  condition  and  happiness  of 
their  slaves,  and  the  free  laboring  men  of  the  North, 
and  allege  that  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

These  are  truly  novel  and  astonishing  doctrines. 
Is  it  surprising  that  the  North  is  aroused,  and  fire- 
paring  for  determined  resistance?  If  they  were  not 
thus  moved, 

"  Duller  must  they  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  s  wharf;" 

they  would  have  forgotten  the  most  sacred  pre- 
cepts of  the  patriot  sires  of  the  Revolution.  In 
the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic,  this 
barbarous  institution  had  few  apologists,  and  no 
defenders.  It  was  then  universally  denounced  as 
the  sum  of  all  evils.  Its  extinction  within  a  com- 
paratively brief  period  was  confidently  anticipated. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  the  colonies  through 
the  cupidity  of  the  British  merchants  and  Govern- 
ment. I  have  shown  that  it  was  remonstrated 
against  by  the  people.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  had  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves. 
In  1784,  iVlr.  Jefferson  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  the  provision  against 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  ordinance  enacted  three  years  sub- 
sequently. The  votes  were  then  taken  by  States, 
each  of  the  thirteen  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  It 
received  the  votes  of  six  States,  and  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  members;  but  as  seven  States  were 
necessary  to  a  majority,  it  then  failed.  In  1787, 
eight  States  voted  in  its  favor,  including  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  When  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  in  1787,  all  the  States,  except 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  v^ere  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
The  <ipo  latter  Slates  refused  to  enter  the  Union, 
unless  they  could  have  the  infernal  privilege  of 
trafficking  in  human  beings  for  twenty  years  longer. 
Against  this,  Virginia — to  her  perpetual  honor  be 
it  spoken — protested.  But,  finally,  e/even  States, 
having  a  free  white  population  of  2,704,765, 
yielded  this  momentous  question  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  with  a  free  white  population  of 
only  195,263.  There  were  then  but  about  550,000 
slaves  in  the  country;  and  had  the  opposition  to 
the  demands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  been 
obstinately  adhered  to,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  national  escutcheon  would  now  be 
free  from  the  dark  and  lamentable  stains  of  sla- 
very. 

An  anti-slavery  convention  was  held  at  Wil- 
lianisburgh,  Virginia,  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  to 
which  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  elected  a  delegate, 
thus  wrote:  "  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  pres- 
ent object  of  desire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  was 
unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant  state."  He 
also  said,  in  the  same  letter,  "  that  the  rights  of 
human  nature  were  deeply  wounded  by  this  infa- 
mous practice."  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
language  of  the  same  illustrious  philosopher  upon 
this  subject, in  his  original  draughtof  the  Declaration 
oflndependence.  That  the  Congressof  1787  did  not 
contemplate  the  admission  of  other  slave  States, 
is  evident  from  their  providing,  in  the  6th  section 
of  the  ordinance  of  that  year,  that  any  person  es- 
caping into  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
"  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  may  be  lawfully 


reclaimed,"  &c.  They  made  no  provision  in  re- 
gard to  fugitive  slaves  from  any  other  than  the 
original  States.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
obviously  had  the  same  expectation,  for  article  1, 
section  9,  of  the  Constitution,  provides  that  "  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited,"  &c.  No /uhire 
States  were  to  be  permitted  to  traffic  in  human  be- 
ings. The  first  Congress  which  assembled  under  the 
new  Constitution,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  general 
purpose  of  restricting  the  limits  of  slavery,  on  the 
7th  day  of  August,  1789,  passed  anactentiiled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  with  the  following 
preamble,  viz: 

"Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assemhleii,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
nortliwest  oCthe  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to  have  full  effecl, 
it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  should  he  made  so  as 
to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
Ss»tes." 

There  are  many  evidences  to  prove,  that  whilst 
our  Republic  was  in  the  infancy  of  its  existence, 
the  general  intention  was  to  circumscribe  slavei-y, 
and  allow  it  to  perish  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
its  own  laws.  It  was  believed  then,  as  now,  that 
when  the  density  of  population,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  soil,  have  made  slave  labor  a  burden  instead  of 
a  profit,  it  must  cease  to  exist.  The  medium  den- 
sity at  which  it  is  no  longer  profitable,  is  estimated 
by  Prof.  Tucker  to  be  50  to  the  square  mile.  (Page 
113  of  his  work  entitled  "  Progress  of  the  United 
States.")  At  page  115  of  the  same  work,  he  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  based  upon  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  hitherto,  that  the  required  density 
will  be  attained  by  the  year  1920.  This  was,  of 
c  Hirse,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  existence  of 
the  institution  was  not  to  be  further  prolonged  by 
the  acquisition  of  more  slave  territory.  Nine  slave 
States,  viz:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  in  violation  of  its 
spirit,  the  intention  of  its  framers,  and  of  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  people  by  whose 
representatives  it  was  ratified.  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  United  Slates  by  France,  by  treaty  of 
April  30th,  1803.  As  slavery  existed  there  when 
it  was  acquired,  it  was  not  abolished  until,  by  the 
resolution  of  Congress  entitled  a  "  Resolution 
providing  for  the  odmission  of  the  Stale  of  Mis- 
souri into  ihe  Union,  on  a  certain  condition," 
approved  March  2il,  1821,  known  as  the  ^'Mis- 
souri compromise,"  it  was  prohibited  in  all  that 
part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  3ir  north  latitude.  Out  of  this  .territory  the 
slave  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri 
have  been  created.  The  slave  State  of  Florida 
was  acquired  from  Spain,  by  treaty  of  February 
22d,  1819,  and,  like  Louisiana,  it  was  permitted,  in 
respect  to  slavery,  to  remain  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  when  purchased.  Texas  was  an- 
nexed by  joint  resolutions  of  Congress,  approved 
March  1st,  1845.  In  this  State  also,  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  was  permitted.  The  area  of  slave 
territory  obtained  by  these  several  acquisitions  is 
280,925  square  miles,  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  it  when  acquired,  as  nearly  as  they 
can  be  estimated,  could  not  have  exceeded  60,000, 
being  one  slave  to  five  square  miles.  The  present 
slave  States  of  the  Union  have  900,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  while  the  free  States  have  but 
about  400,000. 

Notwithstanding  these  enormous  concessions  to 
the  slave  power,  by  the  free  States,  contrary  to  the 
design  and  spirit  of  the  constitutional  compact,  the 
South  is  still  vociferating  for  more  slave  territory. 
Gentlemen  rise  upon  this  floor,  and  vehemently 
declaim  against  what  they  term  the  insolent  aggres- 
sions of  the  North  upon  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  South.  The  consoling  consciousness  of 
being  right,  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of 
human  liberty,  alone  enable  us  to  listen  with  pa- 
tience to  these  baseless  denunciations. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  restriction  is,  the  gross  inequality  of  rep- 
resentation between  the  slave  and  free  States.  By 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  determin- 
ing the  number  of  persons  each  Congressional 
district  must  contain  to  entitle  it  to  a  representa- 
tive, five  slaves  count  the  same  as  three  freemen. 


I  have  assigned  the  reason  for  this.  By  virtue  of 
this  arrangement,  the  slaves  of  the  South  have  at 
this  moment  upon  this  floor  twenty  representatives, 
or  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  body.  The 
North  has  138  representatives  for  9,727,893  free- 
men, being  one  member  for  every  70,492  freemen. 
The  South  has  87  representatives,  and  4,848,105 
freemen;  or  one  member  for  each  55,725  free  per- 
sons. The  same  inequality  is  manifest  in  the 
Presidential  elections.  In  the  approaching  election, 
the  free  States  will  have  166  electoral  votes;  the 
slave  States  will  have  117.  The  North  will  have 
one  vote  for  cacli  52,576  freemen;  the  South  on« 
for  each  41,436.  On  account  of  their  slaves,  they 
give  twenty  electoral  votes.  Eight  slave  States, 
admitted  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  have 
sixteen  Senators,  eleven  slave  Representatives,  and 
forty-five  votes  in  the  electoral  colleges.  Their 
free  population  is  1,979,592.  New  York,  at  the 
last  census,  had  a  population  of  2,428,921,  and 
has  only  thirty-six  electoral  votes,  and  two  Sena- 
tors. We  do  not  complain  of  this,  sir,  for  it  ia 
"nominated  in  the  bond ;"  but  we  should  exhibit 
romantic  disinterestedness  did  we  not  decline  fur- 
ther extending  the  inequality. 

Still  another  reason  in  favor  of  ihe  exercise  by 
Congress  of  the  constitutional  power  which  it  poar- 
scsses  to  prohibit  slavery  in  free  territory,  is,  that 
free  laborers,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  in  want  of 
land.  During  the  last  five  years,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  emigrants,  on  the  average,  have 
annually  landed  upon  our  shores.  By  apparent 
instinct  nine-tenths  of  them  seek  their  abodes  in 
the  free  States  and  Territories.  Our  population 
doubles  every  twenty-five  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1900  it  will  amount  to  one  hundred  millions. 
At  this  rate  of  increase,  in  a  comparatively  brief 
time.  New  Mexico  and  California  will  be  demanded 
for  free  labor.  It  may  be  answered  that  it  is  by 
no  means  proposed  to  annihilate  the  territories 
by  introducing  into  them  slaves.  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  practical  effect  of  sucli 
introduction  would  be  to  exclude  the  free  white 
laborer  of  the  North ;  and  that  to  prohibit  it,  would 
not  exclude  the  same  class  from  the  South.  The 
honorable  member  from  Maine  [Mr.  Smart]  has 
shown  that  more  than  one-half  the  population  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  emigrated  from  the  slave  States. 

Slavery  has  a  thousand  attendant  horrors,  when 
its  effects  upon  its  unfortunate  and  miserable  sub- 
jects are  alone  considered.  It  debauches  their 
morals,  degrades  their  characters,  and  poisons 
every  moment  of  theirexistence.  Itexcludes  them 
from  the  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  the 
church.  No  ray  of  science  is  permitted  to  c-nter 
their  benighted  minds.  Clothed  in  the  coarsest 
garments;  living  upon  the  meanest  fare;  toiling  be- 
neath a  broiling  sun;  torn  from  partner, parent,  and 
child;  chained  in  the  market,  and  sold  like  the 
brutes;  their  greatest  happiness  is — to  die'.  Well 
might  the  philanthropic  Jefferson  exclaim,  "  I  trem- 
ble for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just." 
But  it  also  too  often  mars  the  moral  symmetry  of 
character  of  the  slaveholder  himself.  It  deadens 
sympathy,  fosters  aristocratic  pride,  and  engen- 
ders idleness.  Its  effects  upon  the  characters  of 
the  young  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  too  severe  terms 
of  condemnation.  It  diminishes  population,  im- 
poverishes the  soil,  and  retards  all  indusirial  pur- 
suits. A  comparison  between  the  States  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  Ohio  river  affords  a  most  instructive 
commentary  on  its  effects  upon  the  geneial  pros- 
perity of  a  State.  It  is  a  form  of  social  despotisnt 
totally  incompatible  with  republican  institutions. 
This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  odious  features 
of  the  institution  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  curse 
free  territory.  Justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  en- 
lightened national  policy,  demand  that  the  action 
of  this  Government  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
return  to  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
From  their  policy  it  has  taken  a  wide  departure. 
Instead  of  confining  it  to  its  original  limits,  and 
thereby  securing  its  gradual  extirpation,  the  treas- 
ure and  the  arms  of  the  nation  have  l)een  employed 
to  extend  its  boundaries,  multiply  the  numbers  of 
its  sad  victims,  and  bereave  them  even  of  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  distant  emancipation.  Sir,  the  day 
and  the  hour  have  arrived  when  this  downward 
course  is  to  bearrested.  Theattention  of  the  people 
is  finally  aroused,  and  this  Government  will  not 
again  be  permitted,  either  directly  or  by  silent  con- 
nivance, to  manufacture  another  shackle  or  create 
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another  slave.  The  prediction  of  JefTerson  will  yet 
be  fulfilled:  "Nothing  (said  he)  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  this  people  are 
one  (lay  to  he  free."  The  free  lerriiory  we  have 
recently  obtained  w^ill  remain/ree.  Only /ree  terri- 
tory can  in  future  be  acquired. 

Mr.  Chairnaan,  the  Senate  hill  npon  our  table, 
entitled  "  A  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments of  Oren-on,  California,  and  New  Mexico," 
contains  provisions  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
of  which  I  cannot  omit  to  speak.  Althou2:h  it  has 
just  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  an  emphatic  vote, 
which  rtfFDrds  cheering  indication  that  the  friends 
of  human  freedom  have  nothins:  to  fear  from  the 
majority  of  this  House;  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
substantially,  the  same  propositions  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  be  again  presented  to  us,  before  the  close 
of  the  session.  It  is  denominated  a  "compromise 
bill;"  but  it  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  of  eight,  who  are  its  authors, 
should  more  appropriately  have  entitled  it  "  A  bill 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  free  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  California."  The  people  of 
the  North  have  a  well-founded  antipathy  against 
compromises  upon  the  subject  of  human  liberty. 
With  a  single  exception,  every  northern  Repre- 
sentative who  voted  for  the  "  Missouri  compro- 
mise" failed  of  reelection;  and  the  constituents  of 
at  least  one  northern  Senator,  on  his  return  among 
them,  refused  to  take  his  hand,  and  contemptu- 
ously turned  their  backs  upon  him.  And  yet,  sir, 
that  compromise,  instead  of  surrendering  ai-iy  por- 
tion of  free  territory  to  slavery,  abolished  slavery 
in  all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  lying 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  3U'.  The  pretended 
*'  Texas  compromise,"  by  which,  nominally,  a 
barren  strip  of  land  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
that  State  was  reserved  for  free  laborers,  has  a  bad 
reputation  at  the  North.  The  26th  section  of  this 
Senate  bill,  which  relates  to  California,  contains 
the  following  ingenious  and  startling  restriction 
upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory: 

"  But  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  vvitli  the  primary 
dispn-al  of'tlii^  soil,  respecting  an  establisluneiit  of  religion, 

OR  RESPECTING  SLAVERY." 

The  33d  section  contains  a  similar  restriction  upon 
the  lei^islation  of  the  Government  of  New  Mexico. 
It  is  first  to  be  remarked,  that  this  bill  proposes  a 
direct  and  palpable  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  Will  it  receive  the  support  of  those 
gentlemen  from  the  North  or  South  who  contend 
tiuit  Congress  posseses  no  such  power  ?  It  is  said , 
sir,  that  under  this  bill  slavery  is  to  be  introduced 
into  New  tVlexico  and  California,  and  that  it  is  there 
to  remain  unid  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates,  on  appeal  from  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territories,  decides  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  In 
other  words,  I  suppose,  sir,  we  are  to  pursue  the 
"  masterly  inactivity"  policv  until  slavery  is  firm- 
ly established  in  these  Terrritories;  and  then, 
if  amid  all  the  difficulties  with  which  litigation 
is  surrounded,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  an  issue 
is  presented  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
we  are  to  rely  upon  its  beins;  abolished  by  the 
decision  of  that  tribunal.  This  is  but  solemn 
mockery.  When  the  distinguished  jurists,  legis- 
lators, and  statesmen  of  the  South — men,  some  of 
whom  are  more  learned,  experienced,  and  able 
than  any  judge  upon  that  bench — are,  with  united 
voices,  contending  that  slavery  may  be  constitu- 
tionally carried  to  these  Territories,  a  majority  of 
these  judges  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  so  superior 
in  wisdom,  and  so  immaculaieof  purpose,  that  they 
will  infallibly  decide  the  question  aright.  The 
framers  of  this  bill  wtll  understood  into  what  hands 
they  were  committing  this  momentous  question. 
Five  of  the  nine  judges  were  appointed  from  slave- 
holding  States,  where  they  now  reside.  Of  the 
remaining  four,  who  were  appointed  from  free 
States,  the  name  of  one  was  presented  by  the  dele- 
gation from  Alabama  to  the  laie  Baliimore  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  whose 
views  upon  this  greatest  question  of  the  day,  were 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  South.  It  is  well  known, 
sir,  that  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  was 
nominated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  as  a  judge 
of  this  court,  and  that  the  question  of  his  confirm- 
ation was  suspended  for  several  months  by  that  hon- 
orable body,  until  the  nomination  was  withdrawn, 
and  another  was  made  and  confirmed.  Two  opin- 
ions, to  be  found  in  12  Wendell's  New  York  Su- 


preme Court  Reports,  page  314,  and  14  Wendell, 
507,  furnish  perhaps  some  li^lit  upon  this  suject. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  profound  respect;  it  is  a  learned  and  august  tri- 
bunal; but,  upon  this  sectional  question,  its  mem- 
bers should  not  be  supposed  more  exempt  from 
bias  than  other  men  are,  of  equally  exalted  char- 
acters and  positions.  That  this  issue  involves  the 
dearest  rights  and  highest  interests  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  plain 
speaking.  It  is  idle  to  profess  confidence  which 
we  do  not  entertain. 

But,  by  what  legal  proceedings,  and  within  what 
time,  can  this  issue  be  presented  for  the  decision 
of  this  court  of  last  resort.'  A  case  must  first  be 
brouirht  before  a  district  or  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Territory.  The  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  one  held  as  a  slave  in  California  or  New 
Mexico,  is  entitled  to  his  lilierty?  or  whe'her  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  him  a 
slave?  To  prosecute  a  suit  to  its  termination  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  costs  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  Who  will  institute  the  first 
proceedings?  The  slave?  The  idea  is  absurd  and 
preposterous.  It  must,  then,  be  done  by  some 
philanthropist,  or  by  a  benevolent  association. 
This  would  be  attended  by  many  obstacles.  Any 
person  offering  to  commence  such  a  suit  in  the 
midst  of  a  slaveholding  community,  would  be 
threatened  with  the  terrors  of  Lynch  law.  The 
honorable  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
didy  authorized  by  that  State  to  institute  proceed- 
ings in  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  the  latter  State, 
arising  from  their  institution  of  slavery,  was  com- 
pelled by  threats  of  personal  violence  to  leave  the 
State.  The  judges  of  the  Territorial  courts  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  Pro- 
ceedings being  instituted,  we  may  therefore  antici- 
pate their  decision  against  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
Writ  of  error  or  appeal  must  then  be  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  calendar  of  that  court,  a  de- 
cision could  not  be  obtained  in  less  than  three  years, 
and  perhaps  not  in  five.  In  the  mean  time,  mas- 
ters and  slaves  would  be  takinij  possession  of  the 
Territories,  and  thereby  iticreasing  the  improba- 
bility of  a  decision  against  the  slaveholder.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  bill  was  framed  with  a  de- 
liberate intention  to  surrender  New  Mexico  and 
California  to  slavery.  Whether  such  intention 
existed  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
would  be  its  practical  result. 

When  driven  from  every  other  argument,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  South  threaten,  that  if  the  "pro- 
viso,'" or  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  free  territory, 
is  passed,  they  will  dissolve  the  Union.  At  the 
North,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  not  regarded 
as  among  possible  events.  Its  value  is  never  cal- 
culated, it  has  been  cemented  by  too  many  com- 
mon and  glorious  sacrifices  and  struggles;  it  i.s 
protected  by  too  many  pious  invocations  of  its 
magnanimous  founders,  to  be  easily  severed.  The 
cause  by  which  these  fraternal  bonds  are  sundered 
most  be  other  than  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  free 
States  to  allow  the  Government  to  establish  slavery 
in  free  territory.  A  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  institu- 
tions. If  the  North  are  overborne  in  this  contest, 
they  must  and  will  submit.  If  the  demands  of  the 
South  are  denied  by  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
a  like  cheerful  and  ready  acquiescence  is  expected. 
Until,  however,  the  majority  have  decided,  no  legal 
and  constitutional  efforts  to  exclude  slavery  from 
these  Territories  will  be  abated  by  passionate  threats 
against  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The 
Union  would  never  have  been  formed  had  the  pres- 
ent demands  of  the  slave  Slates  been  made  and  in- 
sisted upon.  A  proposition  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  make  the  Government  a  propa- 
gandist of  slavery  in  free  territory,  would  have  been 
indignantly  rejected. 

Whilst  we  stand  here,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
American  Conoress,  at  the  noon  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  gravely  discussing  whether  or  not  we  will 
extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe  are  striking  ofl^  shackles 
and  "  letting  the  oppressed  go  free. "  Slavery  has 
been  abolisiied  in  the  French  colonies.  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  are  moving  in  the  work  of 
emancipation.  Within  a  few  years  England  has 
given   liberty  to  eight  hundred   thousand  slaves. 


She  has  expended,  within  the  last  forty  years,  one 
hund'-ed  millions  of  dollars  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade.  Is  it  reserved  for  the  Government  of  "  free, 
happy  America,"  in  the  midst  of  examples  like 
these,  to  be  fastening  corroding  chains  upon  hu- 
man beings?  Sooner  than  be  involved  in  such 
stupendous  guilt,  let  our  name  and  existence  perish 
among  the  nations. 

On  the  part  of  the  North  no  "compromises"  can 
be  made.  But  one  answer — a  stern,  unyielding 
NO— will  be  given  to  all  such  proposals.  We 
have  made  all  the  concessions  that  we  ought  to 
make,  or  can  make.  If  a  law  under  the  name  of 
a  "  compromise'  is  passed,  planting  slavery  upon  a 
single  square  mile  of  free  territory,  it  willhave  no 
rest.  Repeal!  will  be  shouted  from  the  mountain 
tops  of  the  North,  and  reverberated  in  thunder  tones 
through  the  valleys.  The  preservation  of  "free 
soil  for  free  men,"  will  alone  be  satisfactory.  For 
this  purpose,  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting  slavery  in  free  territory,  will  be  unceasingly 
urged,  until  the  great  measure  is  consummated,  " 


BOUNDARY  OF  TEXAS. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  C.  HUDSON, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jlugusl  8,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  proper  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Texas  is  assuming  an  importance,  and  is 
about  to  become  a  question  on  which  Congress  will 
be  called  to  act,  1  propose  to  devote  a  short  time  to 
its  consideration.  Tlie  extravagant  claims  which 
Texas  has  set  up,  and  the  wholesale  and  sweeping 
declarations  in  her  behalf  which  havebem  made 
by  the  President  and  his  flatterers  on  this  floor, 
demand  our  serious  consideration.  The  President 
has  declared,  again  and  again  and  again,  that 
Texas  owned  the  whole  couniry  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and,  on  that  ground,  he  justifies  himself  in  taking 
military  possession  of  that  country.  Sir,  in  the 
better  days  of  the  Republic,  when  any  controversy 
arose  upon  matters  of  fact,  an  appeal  to  Executive 
messages  was  regarded  as  the  safest  and  surest 
way  of  settling  the  dispute;  but  I  regret  to  say, 
that  these  official  communications  have  lost  much 
of  their  authority,  and  have  become  mere  election- 
eering papers,  entitled  to  no  more  consideration 
than  an  editorial  of  the  Union.  I  would  treat  every 
Executive  communication  with  respect;  l)ut  it  so 
happens,  that  almost  every  message  which  the 
Executive  has  laid  before  us,  is  accompanied  by 
documents  which  prove  his  declarations  to  be  un- 
founded. Instances  of  this  kind  can  be  produced 
to  almost  any  extent. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  attempt  to  produce 
any  authority,  I  wish  to  inquire,  what  was  the  sit- 
uation of  Texas  before  she  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States?  What  was  it  which  we  annexed? 
The  old  province  of  Texas?  If  so,  the  country 
was  bounded  westerly  by  the  Nueces  and  north- 
erly by  the  Red  river,  and  did  not,  in  any  case, 
extend  to  the  Rio  Grande.  But  it  will  probably 
be  said,  that  it  was  not  the  old  province  of  Texas, 
but  revolutionary  Texas — the  Republic  of  Texas — 
that  we  took  into  our  embrace.  Well,  sir,  if  it 
was  revolutionary  Texas  which  we  annexed,  we 
either  took  her  before  she  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent State,  while  she  was  a  revolted,  struggling 
province,  or  after  she  had  become  an  independent 
nation.  If  we  took  her  while  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  her  revolutionary  struggle,  we  took  the  war  with 
her,  and  violated  our  treaty  with  Mexico  by  so 
doing;  but  if  she  was  an  independent  nation,  she 
owed  her  existence  to  revolution,  and  held  her  ter- 
ritory by  the  same  title:  she  marked  her  boundary 
by  the  sword.  Just  as  far  as  she  carried  her  arms 
and  established  her  jurisdiction,  just  so  far  her 
possessions  extended,  and  no  further.  As  the 
whole  country  belonged  to  Mexico  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  it  ig  manifest  that  Mexico 
would  continue  to  hold  all  which  Texas  did  not 
wrest  from  her.  This  doctrine  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
public  law. 
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The  whole  question,  then,  becomes  one  of  fact. 
How  far  did  Texas  extend  her  conquests,  and 
establish  her  jurisdiction  ?  Wc  have  already  said 
that  Texas,  as  a  department  of  Mexico,  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  Nueces.  Did  she,  as  a  Re- 
puljlic,  enlarge  her  boundaries?  We  are  free  to 
adinit  that  she  did.  She  crossed  that  river,  and 
established  her  jurisdiction  upon  the  west  bank, 
over  Corpus  Christi  and  a  few  small  settlements 
in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Nueces.  Thus  far 
she  extended  her  former  possessions;  but  here 
her  corKjuests  ceased.  She  attempted  to  carry  her 
arms  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  did,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  penetrate  to  that  river;  but  her  forces 
were  either  destroyed  or  driven  back;  she  was  to- 
tally unable  to  e.-;tablish  herself  permanently  in 
that  valley.  She  also  set  on  foot  an  expedition  into 
New  Mexico;  but  all  know  the  fate  of  the  Santa 
Fe  expedition. 

The  Texas,  then,  which  we  annexed,  was  revo- 
lulionnrij  Texas,  bounded  westerly  by  the  valley 
of  the  Nueces,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  that 
"  stupendous  desert,"  which,  we  were  told  during 
the  annexation  delmte,  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mauritanian  races, 
and  was  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  West 
ended,  and  where  Mexico  commenced — a  line 
■which  would  never  be  passed  till  the  vile  spirit  of 
conquest  should  reign  witliout  control. 

But  the  President  told  us  in  his  first  message 
that  our  boundaiy  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande: 

"  The  jiiri^iiiclion  of  the  UnilPd  States,  which,  at  tlie  foi  ni- 
ation  ol'ihe  Federal  Coiiftitulioii,  vvas  bouiidtd  liy  the  St. 
Maiy's,  oil  llie  Atlantic,  has  passed  the  Capfs  ol  Florida, 
and  liceii  peactslully  extended  to  the  Del  Norte,  or  Rio 
Grande." 

But,  though  the  President  made  this  declaration, 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  he  submitted 
•with  this  same  message  evidence  which  completely 
refuted  liis  declaration.  We  all  know  that  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  imp^ediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  despatched  Mr.  Donel- 
son  to  Texas,  to  submit  the  proposition  to  that 
Republic.  Mr.  Donelson  went  to  Texas,  and  re- 
mained in  that  country  till  after  the  action  of  the 
Texiaii  people  and  Government  upon  the  subject. 
During  that  period  he  kept  our  Governnr.ent  con- 
stantly apprized  of  the  state  of  things  in  Texas; 
anJ  his  correspondence,  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted with  his  first  message,  shows  that  he  un- 
derstood the  whole  subject  perfectly. 

Mr.  Donelson,  writing  to  Mr.  Buchanan  from 
Galveston,  under  date  of  June  2,  1845,  says: 

"It  is  lielieved  that  Mexico  is  concentrating  troops  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  where  Texas  as  yet  hi.s  eslahlUhed  no  jiosts." 

Under  date  of  June  23, 1845,  Mr.  Donelson  says 
to  the  Secretary: 

"  The  territory  bitvveen  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
you  are  aware,  has  been  in  possession  of  both  parties. 
Texas  has  held  in  ppace  Corpus  Christi;  Mexico  has  held 
Santiago.  Both  parties  have  had  occasional  possession  of 
l^an  do,  and  other  hiiilier  points.  Mexico,  however,  has 
threatened  a  lenewal  of  the  war  for  the  whole  of  Texas,  if 
she  accepts  the  proposals  for  annexation  to  the  Union.  If 
she  undertakes  sucli  an  expedition,  she  of  course  puts  upon 
the  hazard  of  war  the  whole  claim,  aiid  gives  us  the  right  of 
goin^  not  only  to  the  Rio  Grande,  hut  wherever  eke  wc  may 
jilease." 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  confession  of 
our  own  agent,  sent  to  Texas  to  look  after  our  in- 
tei-ests,  and  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case,  tliat 
Texas  had  no  posls  on  lite  Rio  Grande;  that  Mexico 
held  Santiago,  and  that  our  right  to  go  to  the  Rio 
Grande  would  exist  only  in  case  of  a  successfitl  war 
with,  Mexico,  which  would  in  fact  give  lis  the  same 
right  to  go  anywhere  else  in  Mexico. 

The  same  confession  is  made  in  his  note  to  the 
Secretary,  under  date  of  July  2,  1845: 

"  My  position  is,  that  we  can  hold  Corpus  Christi  and  all 
other  points  up  the  Nueces.  If  allaeked,  the  riihl  of  defence 
xvill  authorize  us  to  exj.cl  the  Mexicans  to  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
is  h(!tler  lor  us  to  await  the  attack  than  incur  the  risk  of  em- 
barrassiiiii  tlie  qiiesiionofannexalion  with  the  consequences 
of  iniinediate  pos.-ession  of  the  territory  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
You  will  find  that  I  have  guarded  every  point."' 

In  a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  June  28th,  Mr. 
Donelson  uses  nearly  the  same  language: 

"The  occupation  of  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  you  are  aware,  is  a  disputed  question. 
Texas  holds  Corpus  Christi;  Mexico  holds  Santiago,  near 
the  irioutii  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  thre.atened  invasion 
of  Tex  is,  however,  by  Mexico,  is  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  Texas  has  no  territory  independent  of  Mexico. 
You  can  safely  hold  possession  of  Corpus  Christi  and  all 
other  points  up  the  Nueces,  and  if  Mexico  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge you,  drive  lisr  beyond  ths  Rio  Grande." 


In  the  same  letter  he  says: 

"Corpus  Chri.sti  is  said  to  be  as  healthy  as  Pensacola,  a 
convenient  place  for  supplies,  and  is  the  most  v  estern  jioint 
now  occujiicd  liy  Texas." 

Here  we  have  the  repeated  confessions  of  an 
agent  on  the  spot,  who  "guarded  every  point," 
and  attetTipted  to  make  the  most  of  his  case,  that 
Texas  had  no  possessions  west  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  the  other  points  up  the  river  Nueces;  and  that 
we  could  rightfully  approach  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  Mexico  was  in  possession,  only  in  case  of 
repelling  an  attack  and  puisuing  her  defeated 
forces. 

The  President  in  that  message  referred  to  the 
offer  of  Mexico  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Texas  on  certain  conditions,  and  maintains  that 
that  act  of  Mexico  is  binding  upon  her,  though  it 
was  not  accepted  or  carried  out  by  Texas.  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  attempt  to  controvert  this  doctrine, 
but  will  content  myself  with  saying,  that  if  the 
treaty  be  valid  for  one  purpose,  it  is  for  another. 
If  it  settles  the  question  of  Texian  independence,  it 
establishes  the  fact  that  Texas  had  no  settled  west- 
ern boundary  like  that  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
preliminary  treaty,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  pro- 
vides, m  its  3d  and  4ih  articles,  as  follows: 

"  3.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  niattei  of  arrange- 
ment ill  the  tinal  treaty." 

"4.  Texas  will  lie  wHWn^tn  remit  disputed  points  respecting 
territory,  and  other  matters,  to  the  arbitration  of  uirqAies." 

This  preliminary  treaty,  signed  by  the  Texian 
Secretary  of  State,  and  approved  by  their  Presi- 
dent, does  not  presume  that  the  westtern  boundary 
of  Texas  is  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  contrary,  it 
admits  that  the  boundary  is  in  dispute,  and  is  a 
fair  subject  for  reference  to  an  arbiter. 

But  let  us  see  the  comment  of  Mr.  Donelson  on 
this  subject.  Texas  wished  to  have  the  United 
States  take  military  possession  up  to  the  Rio 
Grande;  but  Mr.  Donelson,  in  his  note  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  July  11,  1B45,  says: 

"The  proclamation  of  a  truce  between  the  two  nations, 
(Mexico  and  Texas,)  founded  on  a  proposition  mutually 
acce|itable  to  them,  leaving  the  question  of  boundary  not 
only  an  open  one,  but  Mexico  in  possession  of  the  east  hauk 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  seemed  to  me  incoii.-istent  with  the  ex 
pectatioii,  that  in  defence  of  the  claim  of  Texas,  our  troops 
should  march  iininediately  to  that  river.  What  the  Execu- 
tive of  Texas  had  determined  not  to  fight  for,  but  to  settle 
by  negotiation,  to  say  Ihi;  least  of  it,  could  be  as  well  left  to 
the  United  States  ou  the  same  conditions." 

It  seems  that  Texas  was  anxious,  after  we  had 
made  the  proposition  of  annexation,  to  commence 
some  military  expedition,  that  she  might  thereby 
extend  her  limits,  or  at  least  confirm  her  old  pre- 
posterous claim.  Our  charge  in  Texas  discouraged 
them  in  relation  to  any  such  movement;  and,  in 
giving  his  views  to  our  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  same  letter  of  July  11,  he  says: 

"  It  was  apparent  that  no  iiiiliiary  expedition,  within  the 
power  of  Texas  to  start  atthatl.ite  i)eiioil,eoiild  have  placi  d 
the  entire  (jueslion  of  limits  beyond  Ihe  necessity  of  future  nego- 
tiation, after  the  acccj  tunce  of  onr  proposals.  Toe  boundary 
ofTexasjas  defined  by  her  siatuies,  runs  iiptlie  Rio  Grande 
from  its  mouth  in  the  sea  to  its  mwxiQV^cultinsojf  p^rlioni  of 
Tamaulipas,  Uoahuila,  and  New  Mexico.  Above  the  point 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  enters  New  Mexico,  there  has 
been  no  occupancy  by  Texas  ;  and  it  is  olivious,  so  far  as  that 
region  is  concerned,  that  no  military  movement  could  have 
taken  it  out  of  the  category  in  wliich  it  is  left  by  the  terms 
of  our  joint  resolution.  So,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
success  of  the  attempt  to  drive  the  Mexicans  from  Laredo 
and  other  lower  points,  the  difficulty  V)Ould  have  remained  the 
same  in  regard  Ij  the  extensive  Santa  F(  region  above." 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  by  this  confession  of  our 
charge,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  that  Texas 
never  had  any  possession  in  New  Mexico;  that  the 
Texian  boundary,  as  desci'ibed  in  her  statute  of 
1836,  cuts  off  a  large  portion  of  three  other  prov- 
inces or  departments  of  Mexico;  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  "Laredo 
and  other  lower  points;"  and  that  no  military  niove- 
inents  could  alter  this  stale  of  facts,  or  "  place  the 
entire  question  of  limits  beyond  the  necessity  of 
future  negotiation,  after  the  acceptance  of  our  pro- 
posals." This  is  expressly  admitted  by  Mr.  Don- 
elson; and  so  fully  satisfied  is  he  that  we  have  no 
clear  title  to  the  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  that 
he  immediately  falls  baek  upon  his  favorite  ground, 
of  obtaining  it  by  conquest.  "  If  Mexico  undertakes 
the  invasion,"  he  says,  "Texas  would  then  have 
'an  immediate  right,  and  so  will  the  United  States, 
'  to  repel  the  invasion,  and,  in  doing  so,  Mexico 
'  may  be  disarmed  by  tlie  occupation  of  the  Rio 
'  Grande  by  our  troops,  or  by  any  other  surrender 
«  which  the  circumstances  of  war  may  point  out  as 


'  essential  to  the  future  preservation  of  peace  and 
'  security." 

But  the  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  President's 
position  does  not  stop  here.  Not  only  the  docui- 
menis  submitted  with  his  annual  message,  but  the 
documents  submitted  with  his  war  message  in 
May,  1846,  contain  a  perfect  refutation  of  his  dec- 
laration. The  following  general  order  shows  so 
conclusively  that  Mexico  was  in  possession  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  i  will  give  it  entire: 

"  War  Department,  Ju'y  8,  1845. 

"  Sir:  The  Department  is  inlormed  that  Mextcj  /us  Suwe 
military  establishments  on  the  east  site  of  the  hio  Gritule, 
wliich  are,  and  for  sonte  time  have  been,  in  the  actua'  ocru/.ancy 
of  her  IrO'jps.  in  carrjing  out  the  lustiui  tions  lieretolore 
received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any  act.-  o;  are  e.vsioii, 
uiile-s  an  actual  state  of  war  thould  ixi-t.  The  M.  xican 
forces  at  tlie  pcmts  in  their  posse.-sioii,  and  wbicli  have  been 
so,  will  not  be  di-turlieil  as  long  as  the  relaiions  ol  peace 
between  ihe  Uniied  States  and  Mexico  cintinue. 

"  WM.  L.  AJARCY. 

"  Brigadier  General  Z.  Taylor." 

General  Taylor,  in  his  official  despatch  to  the 
Department  of  War,  under  date  of  February  26, 
1846,  says: 

"I  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  to  Fonie  citizens  of 
Matanioros  that  the  United  Stale.- Government,  in  occupy- 
ing llie  Rio  Grande,  has  no  niotiveoi  hostility  toward.-  M  x- 
ico,  and  that  the  army  will,  In  no  case,  yo  beyoi.d  ihe  river, 
unle.-s  hostilities  should  be  commenced  by  the  M'  xh  aiis 
themselves;  tliut  the  Mcxican-s  living  on  this  side  ui.l  n.l  be 
disturbed  in  any  way  hy  I  he  troops ;  that  the)  will  be  proiecieil 
in  all  their  rights  and  usages  ;  and  that  eveiytliiiig  w.jicli  the 
army  may  need  will  he  purchased  Iroin  them  at  laii  piices.  I 
also  staled  that,  until  the  mattersliou:d  be  finalh  aejiisted  be- 
tween the  two  (governments,  the  hat  bar  of  liraz  is  S.  nliaio 
wjulilbeopentothefrce  use  of  the  Mexicai,s,  as  heicti/'ure. 
The  same  i  iews  were  impressed  upon  the  Mexic.ncu  tjui-house 
officer  ..t  Brazos  Santiago  by  Captain  Hardee,  who  coir>- 
manded  the  escort  which  covered  the  reconnoissance  of 
Padre  island." 

GeneralTaylor,in  hissubseqnentletters,  informs 
the  Executive  that,  on  his  way  from  Corpus  Ctiiisti 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  he  was  met  by  the  Mexican 
cavalry,  whose  commander  informed  our  officers 
that  our  crossing  the  Arroyo  Colorado  would  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  hostilities;  that  he  was  also 
met  by  a  civil  deputation,  protesting  against  his 
occupying  the  country;  that,  in  approaching  Point 
Isabel,  he  found  the  place  in  flames;  that  the  port 
captain  committed  the  act;  that  they  "  found  two 
or  three  inoffensive  Mexicans  there,  ihe  rest  havins: 
left  for  Mai  ninoros." 

These  despatches  from  General  Taylor  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Executive  says 
that  Mexico  has  military  posts  there,  and  General 
Taylor  says  that  he  found  Mexican  soldiers  in  the 
country;  that  there  was  a  Mexican  custom  house 
at  Brazos  Santiago;  that  the  Mexicans  had  free 
use  of  the  port  and  harbor;  that  the  port  captain  at 
Point  Isabel  had  fired  the  town;  that  the  Mexicans 
who  were  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ri..  Grande 
should  not  be  disturbed;  and,  finally,  that  they 
might  understand  his  policy,  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation to  that  effect;  and,  as  they  were  Mexicans, 
he  issued  it  in  their  language. 

But,  sir,  though  the  President's  position  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  facts  which  he  has  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  it  is  but  just  to  him  to  notice  his 
reasoning  upon  this  subject,  in  his  second  annual 
message.  He  informs  us  that  Texas,  by  an  act 
of  her  Congress  in  1836,  declared  the  Rio 'Grande, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  to  be  her  western 
boundary.  But  does  nor  every  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  know,  that  the  mere  declaration  of 
one  of  the  parties,  in  his  own  behalf,  creates  no 
title.'  Suppose  I  should  declare  upon  this  floor,  or 
sit  down  in  my  seat  and  write  upon  a  piece  of 
paper,  that  the  boundary  of  my  farm  extended  to 
the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  1  reside,  would 
any  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  House 
or  in  this  country,  recommend  a  prosecution  of 
the  claim  upon  such  ground!  If  this  position  had 
not  been  taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  his  friends  upon  this  floor,  I  should 
think  it  too  puerile  to  merit  one  moment's  consid- 
eration. Why,  if  the  claim  of  one  of  the  parties 
be  conclusive  in  such  cases,  the  claim  of  the  other 
must  be  equally  valid;  and  while  Texas  had  a 
recorded  declaration  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  her 
western  boundary,  Mexico  had  a  recorded  declara- 
tion that  the  Sabine  was  her  eastern  boundary. 
But  every  man  knows  that  a  boundary  between 
nations  can  be  settled  only  by  treaty,  or  by  the 
sword.     And  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
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that  the  Rio  Grande  was  established  as  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas  by  either  of  these  modes. 

But  the  President  gravely  tells  us  that  Texas 
had  laid  out  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  into  counties;  and  those  acts  have 
been  cited  on  this  floor  to  prove  that  Texas  was  in 
actual  possession  of  that  country.  The  remarks 
which  I  have  already  made  upon  the  act  fixing  the 
boundary  on  the  Rio  Grande,  apply  equally  to 
these  acts.  They  are  counties  on  paper  merely — 
notfiing  but  imaginary  lines  mentioned  in  the  acts, 
but  having  no  existence  in  fact — as  invalid  as  tlie 
old  exploded  system  of  paper  blockades.  But  the 
President  puts  in  a  special  plea,  and  tells  us  that 
the  people  beyond  the  Nueces  acted  with  Texas, 
were  lepresented  in  her  Congress,  and  gave  tlieir 
consent  to  annexation,  &c.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
have  already  slated  that  Te.xas  extended  her  juris- 
diction over  the  Nueces,  and  included  Corpus 
Christ!  within  her  lawful  possessions.  But  does 
it  follow,  because  she  crossed  to  the  west  bank 
of  that  river,  that  she  went  one  hundred  miles  fur- 
ther, to  the  Rio  Grande?  The  President's  argu- 
ment, when  shipped  of  its  deceptive  character,  is 
simply  this:  because  the  Texians  residing  at  Cor- 
pus Christi — a  Texian  town,  over  which  Texas 
had  exercised  jurisdiction — belong  to  that  Republic, 
therefore  Mexicans  residing  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
under  Mexican  jurisdiction,  belong  to  Texas  also. 
Such  reasoning  may  pass  current  at  the  White 
House,  but  I  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  bad 
logic  at  this  end  of  the  avenue. 

Again:  the  President  cites  the  treaty  with  Santa 
Anna,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  also  [Mr. 
Kaufman]  relies  upon  that  treaty,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bold  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  people 
ought  not  to  pass  without  a  rebuke.  1  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  whole  story 
about  a  treaty  is  a  fabrication.  There  was  no 
treaty — nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  treaty. 
There  was  an  armistice,  an  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment between  Santa  Anna  and  theTexian  General; 
but  to  dignify  that  agreement  with  the  title  of  a 
treaty,  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  I  say,  then,  m  the 
first  place,  there  never  was  any  such  treaty;  in 
the  second  place,  that  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner, 
and  hence  was  incompetent  to  treat;  in  the  third 
place,  that  this  agreement  was  never  ratified  by 
Mexico;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  violated  by  Texas 
herself.  One  of  the  stipulations  in  this  agreement, 
and  the  principal  one  which  induced  Santa  Anna 
to  enter  into  it,  was,  that  he  should  be  sent  safely 
to  Vera  Cruz.  He  did  embark  for  that  city,  but 
the  populace  demanded  his  detention,  and  lie  was 
taken  from  the  vessel  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  close 
confinement.  He  himself  makes  this  complaint — 
this  charge  against  the  Texian  Government;  and 
the  President  of  Texas  admits  the  fixct,  and  regrets 
the  occurrence.  So  that,  if  a  treaty  had  been  made, 
its  violation  on  the  part  of  Texas  would  release 
Mexico  from  its  obligations. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  Santa  Anna  was> 
Dictator  at  that  time,  and  hence  was  the  Govern- 
ment;  so  as  to  render  his  acts  valid  and  binding 
upon  Mexico.  This  is  another  of  those  unfounded 
statements  which  have  been  put  forth  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  He  was  not  Dictator  at  that  time. 
The  very  agreement  into  which  he  entered  re- 
quired the  ratification  of  the  Mexican  Government 
in  terms.  Besides,  in  all  the  changes  throeigh 
which  Mexico  has  passed,  whenever  their  Execu- 
tive, whether  he  be  President  or  Dictator,  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  field,  his 
civil  functions  are  considered  as  having  ceased, 
and  a  President  pro  tern,  has  always  been  appoint- 
ed. The  gentleman  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Kaufman,] 
when  laboring  to  give  vitality  to  the  arrangement 
made  with  Santa  Anna,  tells  us  that  the  "  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  Mexico,  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing tiie  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna," 
virtually  approved  of  the  arrangement.  In  this 
manner,  he  admits  that  Santa  Anna  was  acting 
.<neiely  as  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  that 
all  the  civil  functions  of  the  Executive  had  de- 
volved upon  another,  during  his  absence.  So  that 
the  absurd  plea,  that  he  was  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, is  admitted  by  Texians  themselves  to  be 
without  foundation. 

Sir,  the  eventful  history  of  our  own  country  fur- 
nishes us  a  very  appropriate  illustration  of  the 


treaty  with  Santa  Anna.  We  know  that  one  Mr. 
Trist  was  sent  to  Mexico  as  a  commissioner  to 
treat  for  peace.  But,  failing  in  his  first  effort,  his 
powers  were  revoked,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
return  home;  but,  not  being  disposed  to  be  choked 
off  in  this  summary  manner,  he  remained  in  the 
country,  and  negotiated  a  treaty,  which  he  sent 
home  to  our  Government.  Now,  suppose  that 
treaty  (for  it  bore  on  the  face  of  it  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  which  the  agreement  with  Santa  Anna  did 
not)  had  been  rejected  by  our  Government:  could 
we  have  asserted  our  claim  to  California  in  conse- 
quence of  that  agreement,  or  should  we  have  held 
ourselves  responsible  to  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions?  The  very  idea  is 
absurd. 

Another  argument  put  forth  by  the  President  is 
founded  upon  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  is  said 
that  Texas  was  included  within  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  Fiance  by  the  treaty  of  1803.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kaufman]  has,  on 
two  several  occasions,  cited  my  late  venerable  col- 
league to  sustain  that  position.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Adams  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself  on 
this  subject.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Mexico,  this  same  question  of  Texian 
boundary  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  an  allusion  was  made  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's course  on  that  question  when  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  maintained,  in  an  official  de- 
spatch, that  the  acquisition  we  had  made  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Del  Norte.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  said  in  his  place,  and  the  remark 
is  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Debates:  "I  wrote 
'  that  despatch  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  endeav- 
'  ored  to  make  out  the  best  case  I  could  for  my 
'  country,  as  it  was  my  duty.  But  I  utterly  deny 
'  that  I  claimed  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  its  whole  ex- 
'  tent.  I  only  claimed  it  as  the  line  a  short  distance 
'  up,  and  then  took  a  line  northward  some  distance 
'  from  the  river."  Here  is  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Adams  himself;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
acting  as  an  advocate  for  his  country,  and  what 
was  said  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  language  of  ad- 
vocacy, ratherthan  the  convictionsof  hisown  mind. 
But  I  can  yield  the  point  altogether,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  position  1  have  taken.  What  if 
the  treaty  of  1803  did  give  us  the  whole  country  to 
the  Rio  Grande?  The  treaty  of  1819  brought  us 
back  to  the  Sabine.  And  will  any  man  in  his 
senses  maintain  that  our  claim  to  that  country  con- 
tinued after  we  had  by  solemn  treaty  relinquished 
all  right  and  title  to  it?  Great  Britain  might,  on 
the  same  ground,  and  with  the  same  show  of  jus- 
tice, assert  her  claim  to  the  whole  of  this  country, 
because  it  once  belonged  to  her.  The  treaty  of 
1783  extinguished  the  English  title  to  this  country 
no  more  eliectually  than  the  treaty  of  1819  did  our 
title  to  Texas;  and  the  argument  which  gentlemen 
now  employ  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the 
Rio  Grande  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  now  stand  belongs  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  joint  resolutions  of  annexation  show,  be- 
yond controversy,  that  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas  was  an  open  question.  If  she  had  a  just 
claim  to  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  could  have  been  no  dispute  about  her  limits. 
Her  possessions  would  have  been  as  clear  and  as 
definite  as  those  of  any  other  nation;  and  hence 
there  would  have  been  no  dispute  about  her  bound- 
ary. But  the  resolutions  provide  that  "the  terri- 
tory properly  inchided  witliin  and  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  the  Republic  of  Texas"  shall  be  annexed, 
&c.;  and  then  it  is  further  provided  that  the  State 
to  be  formed  shall  be  subject  to  the  adjustment  by 
this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
may  arise  with  other  Governments.  These  provisions 
in  the  resolutions  of  annexation  can  have  no  sig- 
nificancy,  if  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  be  the  true  boundary  of  Texas. 

That  the  question  of  boundary  was  one  of  un- 
certainty, is  also  manifest  from  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Slidell.  In  his  war  message,  the  President  in- 
formed Congress  that  he  sent  a  minister  to  Mexico 
to  settle  the  qiiestion  of  boundary.  All  these  con- 
siderations combine  to  show  that  the  claim  of 
Texas  is  unfounded,  and  that  the  assertions  of  the 
President  are  expressly  contradicted  by  the  docu- 
ments which  he  himself  has  submitted  to  Congress. 


There  is  no  satisfaction  in  thus  exposing  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Executive;  but  1  should  prove 
false  to  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
did  I  not  show  the  utter  repugnance  there  is  be- 
tween the  declarations  of  the  President. 

But  with  reference  to  New  Mexico,  the  claim  of 
Texas  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unfounded.  New 
Mexico  was  always  distinct  and  separate  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  November  10, 1845,  after  stating  our  claim 
to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  says: 

"  'J'lie  oase  is  different  in  regard  to  New  Mexico.  Sant.i 
Fe,  its  capital,  was  setUed  l)y  the  Spaniards  more  than  two 
centuries  ago;  and  that  province  has  been  ever  tince  in  tlieir 
possession,  and  that  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  Te.x- 
ians  have  never  conquered  or  taken  ))Ossession  of  it,  nor 
have  its  people  ever  been  represented  in  any  of  their  legis- 
lative assemblies  or  conventions.  The  long,  narrow  valley 
of  New  Mexico,  or  Santa  F6,  is  situated  on  both  hanks  of 
the  upper  Del  Norte,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  inoun 
tains." 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the  House, 
dated  July  24,  1848,  says: 

"The  province  of  New  Mexico,  according  to  its  ancient 
boundarie.?  as  claimed  by  Mexico,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Texas  had  never  conquered  oi  reduced  to 
actual  po.isession,  and  brought  under  her  laws,  that  part  of 
IVew  Mexico  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  As  our 
army  approached  Santa  F^,  (the  capital  of  New  Mexico,)  it 
was  found  to  be  held  by  a  governor,  under  Mexican  amhor- 
iry,  vvjih  an  armed  force  collected  to  resist  our  advance. 
The  inhabitants  were  Mexicans,  acknowledging  alleaiance 
to  Mexico.  By  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  United  Stales,  the 
question  of  disputed  boumiaiy,so  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned, 
has  been  settled." 

Here  we  have  the  clearest  declarations  of  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  that  New 
Me.Kico  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  that  it  was  settled  originally  by  Spaniards; 
that  it  belonged  to  Mexico;  that  Texas  had  never 
subdued  it;  that  the  inhabitants  were  Mexicans, 
owing  allegiance  to  Mexico;  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  Mexican  laws,  ruled  by  a  Mexican  governor; 
and  that  our  army  captured  it  from  Mexico. 

The  President  sums  up  his  argument  on  this 
whole  subject  as  follows: 

"  The  result  of  llie  whole  is,  that  Texas  'had  asserted  a 
right  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  is  believed,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  annex- 
ation and  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  Slate, 
and  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas,  to  be  well 
founded  ;  but  this  right  had  never  been  reduced  to  her  actual 
poessssion  and  ocL-upancy." 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  declaration  to  come 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Know- 
ing that  Texas  had  revolted  from  Mexico,  and 
held  her  territory  only  by  a  revolutionary  title, 
which  is  gained  only  by  conquest  and  possession,  he 
has  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  he  believes  her 
claim  or  right  to  be  well  founded,  though  it  is 
wanting  in  conquest  and  occupancy — the  only 
things  which  could  give  a  title!  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  have  seen  such  a  statement 
made  in  some  mere  party  newspaper;  but  that  the 
constituted  head  of  this  great  Republic  should,  in 
an  official  paper,  which  will  be  spread  before  the 
world,  stoop  so  low  as  to  hazard  such  a  statement, 
is  a  matter  of  regret  and  mortification. 

But  we  have  other  evidence  that  the  country 
did  not  belong  to  Texas.  When  General  Kearny 
took  possession  of  the  country,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation annexing  New  Mexico,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  to  the  United  States;  thereby  confessing 
that  no  part  of  New  Mexico  had  belonged  to  the 
United  Slates  up  to  that  lime.  If  there  was  want- 
ing any  further  evidence  on  this  subject,  we  have 
it  in  the  late  acts  of  the  Executive.  He  admits 
that  he  had  setup  a  temporary  government  there. 
Now,  if  that  part  of  New  Mexico  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  river  belonged  to  Texas,  I  would  gladly 
inquire,  by  what  right  the  President  entered  within 
the  territory  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  established 
a  civil  government?  How  does  this  conform  to 
his  boasted  State-rights  doctrine?  Such  an  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  would  be  a  gross  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  and  one  which  would  justly  subject 
him  to  impeachment,  if  that  territory  belonged  to 
Texas.  And  yet  the  President  has  informed 
Texas,  his  own  country,  and  the  world,  that  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  justly  belongs 
to  Texas;  thereby  sealing  his  own  condemnation. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Kaufman,] 
in  a  recent  speech  on  this  subject,  tells  us  that 
every  department  of  our  Government,  by  acts  at 
least,  has  admitted   that  Texas  was  the  rightful 
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owner  of  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Now,  sir,  without  any  disrespect  to  tliat 
gentleman,  or  any  intention  of  impeaching  liis 
veracity,  1  must  say  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 
The  truth  is  directly  at  variance  with  his  statement. 
Every  department  of  our  (jrovernment,  by  word 
and  by  deed,  has  acknowledged  that  New  Mexico 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  iMexican  Republic. 
Wlien  Texas,  in  1840  or  1841,  set  on  foot  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  several  of  our  own  citizens 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  were  captured  with 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Our  Government  interposed 
in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  release.  But  what  steps  did  our 
Executive  take  in  that  case.?  Did  he  declare  that 
our  citizens  were  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
that  Mexico  had  no  right  to  molest  them  there  ? 
Nothing  like  it.  The  whole  correspondence  pro- 
ceeds on  the  ground,  that  being  taken  near  Santa 
Fe,  they  were  in  the  rightful  territory  of  Mexico, 
and  that  she  had  a  right,  on  that  ground  at  least,  to 
take  them  prisoners.  The  plea  of  our  Govern- 
mentadmiited  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Mexico, 
but  maintained  that  these  citizens  were  ardent 
young  men,  who  embarked  in  the  expedition  under 
the  imfvession  that  it  was  a  commercial  or  trading 
expedition,  rather  than  a  warlike  one,  and  that 
the  carrying  of  arms  was  designed  to  protect 
them  from  the  Indians  and  robbers  with  which 
that  country  abounded.  Such  was  the  argument 
of  our  Executive  on  that  occasion;  and  on  these 
grounds  he  obtained  the  release  of  our  citizens. 
This  is  a  direct  admission,  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  that  Santa  Fe  rightfully  belonged  to 
Mexico.  In  fact,  the  records  of  our  proceedings 
at  that  time  show  most  conclusively  that  all  ac- 
knowledged Santa  Fe  to  belong  to  the  Mexican 
Republic.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1842,  the 
House  of  Representatives  called  upon  the  Execu- 
tive, by  resolution,  to  lay  before  them  all  the 
information  in  his  possession  "touching  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  captured  near  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico." 
And,  in  submitting  the  correspondence,  the  Execu- 
tive recognized  Santa  Fe  as  a  portion  of  the 
Mexican  Republic.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  E.xecutive,  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  New  Mexico  was  no  part 
of  Texas,  but  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mexico. 

The  fact  that  our  Government  had  maintained  a 
consul  at  Santa  Fe,  would,  of  itself,  show  that 
every  department  of  our  Government  admitted 
that  to  be  a  Mexican  city.  A  consul  was  con- 
tinued there  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
even  down  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico;  which  shows  that  the  present  Executive 
entertained  the  same  opinion  on  this  subject  that 
was  entertained  by  his  predecessors. 

An  act  of  Congress,  having,  of  course,  the 
sanction  of  every  department  of  the  Government, 
was  passed  March  3,  1845,  entiiled  "An  act  allow- 
'  ing  drawback  upon  foreign  merchandise  exported 
•  in  the  original  packages  to  Chiliuahua  and  Santa 
'  Fe,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  British  North  American 
'provinces  adjoining  the  United  States."  This 
act  provides,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  such  goods 
at  Sania  Fe  or  Chihuahua,  they,  with  invoice  and 
certificates,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  consul  of  the  United  States,  &c.  This  act 
declares,  in  express  terms,  that  Santa  Fe  belonged 
to  Mexico;  and  being  in  a  foreign  nation,  we  had 
a  consul  residing  there.  This  act  furnishes  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject  before  us; 
and  what  adds  great  weight  to  this  act  is,  that  it 
was  passed  iiuo  days  after  we  had  passed  the  joint 
resolutions  for  annexing  all  the  territory  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  Texas,  to  the  United  States. 
Nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
all  the  departments  of  our  Government.  We 
provide  for  annexing  the  whole  of  Texas,  with  all 
the  territory  that  rightfully  belongs  to  her,  and 
then  immediately  pass  a  solemn  act  based  upon 
the  principle,  and  in  fact  declaring  upon  its  fuce, 
that  New  Mexico,  and  its  capital,  Santa  Fe,  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  does  not  right- 
fully belong  to  Texas,  but  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
in  his  annual  report  on  finance,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  1845,  says: 

"The  act  of  the  3il  ol'  Marcli  last,  allowing  a  drawback 
on  foreign  ijiiports  exportcfl  from  certain  of  our  ports  to 
Canada,  and  also  to  Santa  Fiand  Cldhualiua,  in  Mexico,  ban 


gone  to  soinc  exient  into  effect,  under  regulations  ptescnbi'd 
hy  thi.s  ilepartiiient,  and  is  beginning  to  produce  the  most 
happy  results." 

This  declaration  of  the  Secretary,  made  some 
months  after  Texas  had  accepted  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation, is  conclusive  evidence  that  he,  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  annexation  scheme,  did 
not  even  suspect  that  New  Mexico  constituted  any 
portion  of  Texas. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  allow  that  the  Executive  had 
any  reasonable  belief  that  Te.xas  was  the  owner  of 
the  whole  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  accusing  him  of  the  most  palpable 
neglect  of  duty  in  permitting  the  Mexican  custom- 
house officers  at  Brazos  Santiago  and  Santa  Fe  to 
collect  revenue  duties  of  our  citizens  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  without  presenting  the  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  But  the  argu- 
ment on  which  some  gentlemen  rely  with  great 
confidence,  is  drawn  from  a  provision  in  the  joint 
resolutions  of  annexation,  that  in  case  a  Stale 
should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  should  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom.  This  provision,  we  are  told, 
shows  conclusively  that  Texas  extended  north  of 
36°  30',  and  hence  must  include  that  part  of  New 
Mexico  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  is  the  only  fact  which  we  have  examined 
that  has  even  the  slightest  foundation  f(»r  an  argu- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  introduction  of  that 
provision  was  not  designed  at  the  time  as  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  territory  of 
Texas  extended  thusfarnorth.  It  was  introduced 
for  another  purpose.  It  was  found  that  the  neces- 
sary vote  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  resolutions, 
unless  they  would  introduce  some  provision  under 
which  northern  Democrats  could  lake  shelter,  in 
case  they  were  assailed  at  home  for  extending  the 
limits  of  slavery.  This  provision  was  understood 
by  many  at  the  time  as  a  cheat;  and  the  fact  that 
Texas,  by  her  constitution,  has  established  slavery 
over  her  whole  territory,  ainounts  to  a  confession 
on  her  part  that  it  did  not  extend  north  of  that  line, 
or  that  she  licrself  was  disposed  to  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  ihe  argument 
drawn  from  the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  into  those  resolutions.  This  clause 
must  be  held  in  subordination  to  the  preceding 
provisions  of  those  resolutions.  The  great  object 
was  to  annex  Texas,  revohUionnry  Texas,  and 
nothing  more.  To  secure  this  object,  the  language 
of  the  resolutions  was  guarded: 

"  Congress  doth  consent  that  tlie  territory/jro/icWy  included 
within  and  rightfully  hc/ongin^  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  may 
be  erected  into  a  new  State."  "That  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  conditions,  and  with 
the  following  guarantees,  to  wit:  first,  said  -State  shall  be 
formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Govermnent  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  Governr- 
menls.". 

Here  it  is  expressly  provided  that  we  annex 
Texas;  that  is,  revolutionary  Texas,  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  to  the  United  States.  And,  as  her  exact 
boundary  had  not  been  fixed  by  any  treaty  with 
the  parent  country,  and  as  her  boundary  must  de- 
pend, not  upon  any  declaration  on  her  part,  but 
upon  a  question  of  fact,  viz:  how  far  she  had  car- 
ried her  arms  and  established  hercivil  jurisdiclion, 
the  resolutions  provide  that  those  facts  shall  be 
controlling  in  the  ca.se;  that  we  receive  nothing 
which  does  not  properly  and  rightfully  belong  to  her 
as  a  revolutionary  republic. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  question, 
what  does  pro-perbj  and  rightfully  belong  to  Texas  ? 
must  be  decided,  not  by  the  resolutions  themselves, 
but  by  the  facts  of  her  possession  and  jurisdiction 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  passing  the  resolu- 
tions. This  principle  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  that 
it  must  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
man.  A  quit-claim  deed  relinquishes  all  right  and 
title  which  the  grantor  may  possess;  but  to  know 
the  character  of  his  title,  you  must  go  behind  the 
deed  itself,  and  inquire  into  the  facts  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  giving  the  deed.  So  in  this  case. 
We  are  not  to  look  at  the  resolutions  themselves 
to  ascertain  what  rightfully  belonged  to  Texas;  no, 
we  must  inquire  into  the  ^tenl  of  her  revolution 
and  her  civil  jurisdiction  at  the  time  we  received 
her  into  the  Union.  The  mention  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  is  merely  hxjpolhelical.  It  provides 
that  if,  in  settling  the  question  of  her  rightful  limits, 
it  should  be  found  that  her  territory  extends  north 
of  36°  30',  then  the  territory  north  of  that  should 


be  free.  Understood  in  this  light,  the  Missouri 
compromise  clause  has  nothing:  to  do  in  settling 
the  limits  of  Texas.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
boasted  compromise  line,  which  has  been  relied 
upon  as  furnishing  clear  evidence  that  Texas  ex- 
te/ided  north  to  latitude  42°,  contains  no  evidence 
at  all  of  that  fact. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  we  must  in- 
terpret an  instrument  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  give 
significancy  and  force  to  every  provision  it  con- 
tains. And  the  view  I  take  does  give  meaninjj  to 
the  clause  in  question.  It  provides  for  a  contin- 
gency which  may  happen;  and  on  the  happening 
of  that  contingency,  it  would  have  full  force  and 
effect,  but  not  otherwise.  The  interpretation  1 
have  given  to  these  resolutions  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  all  just  rules  of  interjiretation;  but  the 
gentlemen  who  take  the  position  here  controverted, 
entirely  supersede  several  provisions  of  tlie  joint 
resolutions  of  annexation.  If  Texas  owned  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  the  clause,  ^^properly  included 
toithin  and  rightfully  belonging  to  Texas,"  can  have 
no  significancy;  and  Ihe  provision  that  this  Gov- 
ernment retains  the  right  of  settling  all  questions  of 
boundary,  is  entirely  superseded. 

But  we  are  told,  having  acquired  ihe  whole 
country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  late  treaty 
with  Mexico,  it  now  belongs  to  Texas  as  a  matter 
of  course.  This  position  is  virtually  taken  by  the 
President;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unsound. 
Texas,  as  we  have  already  shown,  had  no  just 
claim  to  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  having  never 
reduced  it  to  her  possession  and  jurisdiction;  and 
if  we  must  yield  it  to  Texas  because  we  have  ex- 
tinguished the  Mexican  iitle,  we  must  relinquish 
to  her  all  the  territoiy  we  have  acquired  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  because  we  have  extinguished 
the  Mexican  title  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  If,  in  our  late  treaty  wiih  Mexico, 
we  had  provided  tliat  the  Rio  Grande,  from  iis 
mouth  to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico, 
should  be  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  boundary  of  Texas  should  ex- 
lend  easterly  from  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  southern 
and  southeastern  line  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  nearest 
branch  of  Red  river,  no  man  could  have  pretended 
that  Texas  would  have  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain; nay,  if  we  had  provided  for  the  boundary 
of  Texas  along  the  desert  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  to  Red 
river,  it  would  have  been  binding;  upon  her.  And 
having  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Mexico,  we  have 
the  same  authority  over  this  boundary  question 
which  the  United  Siates  and  Mexico  had  be''ore 
the  treaty  of  peace.  But  it  has  been  said  that 
Texas  consented  that  we  might  settle  the  question 
of  boundary  with  othergovernments,  and  not  with 
ourselves;  that  having  succeeded  to  the  rights  of 
Mexico,  we  have  no  authority  to  settle  it  ourselves; 
that  Texas  never  consented  to  any  such  arrange- 
ment— it  is  not  in  the  bond. 

But,  sir,  it  is  in  the  bond  that  the  State  of  Texas 
should  possess  no  territory  except  what  rightfuUy 
belongs  to  her,  and  the  question  of  her  rightful 
possessions  has  not  been  altered  by  the  late  ireaty 
of  peace.  We  have  the  right,  by  the  lesislaiive 
department  of  our  Government,  to  erect  New  Mex- 
ico into  a  territory,  givinij  her  her  original  bound- 
ary. If  this  be  an  injustice  to  Texas,  let  her  have 
her  remedy  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  or,  if  there  is  no  law  providing  for  such  a 
case,  let  one  be  passed  for  that  purpose.  Before 
the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  the  Ireaty- 
making  power  of  our  Government  had  the  power 
of  arrang;ing  the  question  of  boundary  of  Texas 
with  Mexico.  But  owing  to  the  blunder  of  our 
Government,  or  to  their  wicked  design,  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  without  making  any  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  that  question.  But  as  we  have 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Mexico,  we  have,  it  is 
believed,  the  powers  of  both  nations  vested  in  us 
in  our  legislative  capacity.  We  can  fix  the  bound- 
ary of  the  adjacent  territory,  thereby  settling  the 
boundary  of  Texas;  and  with  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  Texas 
should  be  satisfied.  I  would  deal  liberally  with 
Texas,  but  I  will  never  consent  to  yield  to  her 
inordinate  ambition,  and  confirm  her  unfounded 
claims. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  establish  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas  without  her  consent;  and  the  treaty 
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of  Washington,  which  setiled  our  northeastern 
boundary,  where  tlie  consent,  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachuseus  was  obtained,  is  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
This  example  is  very  far  ftom  being  analogous  to 
the  case  of  Texas.  In  the  first  place,  Maine  and 
Mas.sachu.'setts  had  not  given  their  consent  that  the 
Uiuted  States  might  have  lull  [)Ower,  as  in  the  case 
of  Texas;  in  the  next  place,  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington did  not  profess  to  establish  the  boundary 
according  to  the  legal  claims  of  the  parties,  but 
to  establish  a  conventional  line,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  our  ackniiwledged  territory  was  Ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  portion  of  their  acknowledged 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  if  this 
northeastern  boundary  line  had  been  settled  on  the 
merits  of  the  old  claims  of  the  parties,  the  consent 
of  Maine  would  not  have  been  required;  but  as 
the  two  nations  proposed  an  exchange  of  territory, 
to  produce  a  more  convenient  line,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  States  whose 
jurisdiction  and  domain  were  to  be  ceded  away. 
But  in  the  case  of  Texas,  she  has  never  had  any 
jurisdiction  or  domain  in  New  Mexico,  and  hence 
her  consent  is  not  necessary. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  late  treaty  of  peace  set- 
tles the  question,  and  shows  that  New  Mexico  is 
entirely  upon  (he  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
that  the  fifth  article  recognizes  Disturnell's  map, 
and  that  map  assigns  no  part  of  the  territory  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  New  Mexico. 
Now,  although  1  am  free  to  allow  that  this  i.^  the 
most  plausible  argument  emf)Ioycd  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  [Mr.  Kaufman,]  I  trust  1  can 
show  that  it  is  more  specious  tlian  sound.  What 
is  the  boundary  described  in  the  fifth  article,  and 
for  what  purpose  is  reference  made  to  the  map  in 
question.'  This  article  provides  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  (wo  Republics  shall  commence  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Giatide;  thence  up  that  river  "  to  a' 
'  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of 
'  i\ew  Mexico;  thence  westerly,  along  the  whole 
^southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  to  its  west- 
'  ern    termination;    thence    northward,    along    the 

•  western  line  of  New  Mexico,"  &c.  Here  is  the 
language  of  the  treaty.  A  reference  is  then  made 
to  the  map  in  the  following  language: 

"The  siutlierii  and  wcstfrn  limits  of  New  Mexico,  men- 
tinneit  ill  \.\n<  arlicle,  nre  thn>e  laid  down  in  tiie  map  enti- 
tled 'Ma|)  of  the  U.iited  Mexican  States,  as  oriianizi'd  and 
defined  by  variou-'  acts  oC  the  Coiign.'ssof  the  said  Republic, 
and  constructed  according  to  the  hpst  authorities ;  revised 
ediiion,  published  at  New  York  in  1847,  by  J.  Disturnell,"  of 
which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures and  seals  of  the  undersized  plenipotentiaries." 

Now,  sir,  as  far  as  this  map  is  referred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  the  treaty,  [  admit  that  it  is  conclu- 
sive as  between  us  and  Mexico.  But  for  what 
ptirpose  was  this  tnap  introduced.'  Not  to  define 
or  illustrate  the  boundary  line  up  the  Rio  Grande; 
that  was  perfectly  clear  without  the  aid  of  the 
map.  Not  to  illustrate  any  boundary  line  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  for  the  treaty,  by  giving  us  all 
tlie  territory  on  this  side  of  that  river,  left  all  ques- 
tions of  boundary  entirely  to  us,  to  fettle  in  our 
own  way.  The  only  application  which  can  be 
made  of  this  map  to  (he  treaty  must  apply  on  the 
■west  side  of  the  Rjo  Grande,  and  not  on  the  east; 
for  the  treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  bound- 
ary line  except  in  that  river  and  west  of  it.  It 
follows,  then,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  map  is  introduced  to  define  and  illustrate 
nothing  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  And  what  is  so 
obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  language  of  the  treaty  itself: 

"  The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  men- 
tioned m  th',s  treaty,  are  Ihoae  laid  down  on  the  map,"  l^c. 

Now,  what  southern  and  western  boundaries  of 
New  Mexico  had  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty.? 
Those  and  those  only  which  were  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  boundary  of  the  treaty  runs 
up  the  Rio  Grande  "  to  a  place  where  it  strikes 

•  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence 

•  westerly,  along  the  whole  southern   boundary  of 

•  New  Mexico,  (which  runs  north  of  the  town 
'called  Passo,)  to  its  western  termination;  thence 
'  northerly,  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexi- 
'  CO,"  &c.  The  whole  of  the  boundary  here  de- 
scribed is  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  runs  up  the 
river  to  a  certain  point;  then  turns  westerly  along 
the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  west  of  the  river. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  language  to  be  more 
explicit.. 


The  map,  we  allow,  is  good  authority  as  far  as 
it  is  recognized,  but  no  further.  The  commission- 
ers do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  map  in 
any  particular  whatever.  They  take  the  line  laid 
down  as  the  southern  and  western  boundary  of 
New  Mexico  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  make 
it  the  line  of  the  treaty;  and  whether  those  lines 
are  laid  down  correctly  or  incorrectly,  is  no  man- 
ner of  consequence.  They  take  the  lines  as  they 
there  find  them,  and  adopt  them  as  their  own,  and 
thereby  make  them  the  true  line  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty.  But  in  all  other  respects,  with  reference 
to  all  other  boundary  lines,  the  map  is  not  referred 
to,  or  recognized  at  all.  Now,  for  all  purposes  of 
this  argument,  I  care  not  what  appears  on  that 
portion  of  the  map  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
may  extend  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  east  of 
that  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  it  would  have 
no  binding  authority.  The  treaty  recognizes  it 
for  one  object  only,  and  that  is,  to  fix  the  line  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  as  this  map  is  relied  upon  with  so  much 
confidence,  I  will  state  one  fact  to  show  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The  publisher 
has  been  before  a  committee  of  this  House,  the 
present  session,  to  induce  them  to  purchase  for 
this  House  a  quantity  of  these  maps;  and  when 
inquired  of  concerning  the  Texian  boundary,  he 
confessed  that  these  boundaries  were  laid  down  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  the  map  to  the  Texian 
market.  But  if  gentlemen  rely  upon  this  map  as 
authority  to  show  that  New  Mexico  is  entirely 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  I  will  remind  them  that 
this  same  map  gives  to  the  upper  country  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  name  o\'  Santa  Fe,  and,  by  a 
division  line,  cuts  it  ofl["from  Texas. 

Having,  I  believe,  noticed  all  the  principal  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  Texas,  I  will  state,  in  conclusion,  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  grand  motives  of  those  who 
urge  those  claims.  Texas,  of  course,  has  a  pecu- 
niary interest  to  extend  her  boundary,  because, 
by  the  terms  of  annexation,  she  is  allowed  to 
retain  all  the  unappropriated  lands  within  her  ter- 
ritory. Another  object  which  Texas  and  the 
South  have  in  view  is,  the  extension  of  slavery. 
They  know  that  if  Ne.w  Mexico,  or  the  Santa  Fe 
country,  be  given  up  to  Texas,  she  has  power  to 
continue  slavery  there;  but  if  it  should  be  held  as 
a  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  apply  the  ordinance  of  1787 
to  it,  and  thereby  continue  it  free  territory.  We 
are  free  to  admit  that  Mr.  Polk  is  consistent  with 
himself.  As  he  commenced  the  war  for  acquisi- 
tion of  slave  territory,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  end  for 
which  he  has  been  toiling.  But  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  freedom  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
take  all  just  measures  to  defeat  the  infamous  ob- 
jects of  a  corrupt  Administration. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  PILSBURY, 

OF  TEXAS, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 

.August  8,  1848. 
On  the  Boundary  of  Texas,  Slavery,  &c. 

Mr.  PILSBURY  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  After  many  ineffectual  attempts, 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  floor.  My  ob- 
ject is  mainly  to  speak  upon  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  could  not  say  what 
I  intended  upon  the  subject  when  the  President's 
message  of  date  the  6th  of  July,  1848,  was  under 
discussion,  because  it  involved  the  question.  On 
the  reading  of  that  message,  a  burst  of  indignation 
rang  upon  the  ear  from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
That  part  of  the  message  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments which  horrified  the  Whig  side  of  the  House 
related  to  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  was  as  follows: 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  ^Ir.  Slidelt. — Extracts. 

"  Fortunately,  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved 
1st  March,  1845, '  lor  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,' 
presents  the  means  of  satislying  these  claims  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  interests,  as  well  as  the  honor,  of  both 
Republics.  It  has  reserved  to  this  Government  the  adjust- 
ment '  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  aiise  with  other 
SovernmenUi.'    This  question  of  boundary  may,  therefore, 


be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  between  the  two  Republics  as 
to  cast  the  burden  of  the  debt  due  to  American  claimants 
upon  their  own  Government,  whilst  it  will  do  no  injury  to 
Mexico. 

"  III  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  state  what,  at  present,  are  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  (he  parties. 

"  The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  the  act  of  December  19, 
1836,  have  declared  the  Rio  del  iVorte,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  to  be  a  l)oundary  of  tiiat  Republic. 

"  In  regard  to  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Del  Norte,  from  its  mouth  to  the  faso,  there  cannot,  it  is  ap- 
prehended, be  any  very  serious  doubt.  It  would  be  easy  to 
establish,  by  the  authority  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen — 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  was  better  understood  than  it  is  at 
present— that  to  this  extent,  at  least,  the  Del  Norte  was  its 
western  limit.  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  in  their 
communications  of  January  23,  1805,  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
then  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  assert,  in 
the  strongest  term<,  that  the  boundaries  of  that  province 
'are  the  river  Perdido  to  the  east,  and  the  Rio  Bravo  to  the 
west.'  They  say,  'the  facts  and  principles  which  justify 
'  this  conclusion  are  so  satisfactory  to  our  Government  as  to 
'  convince  it  that  the  United  States  have  not  a  better  right  to 
'  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  cession  refoned  to, 
'  (that  of  Louisiana,)  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district  of 
'territory  which  is  above  described.'  Mr.  Jeilerson  was  at 
that  time  President,  and  Mr.  Madison  Secretary  of  State; 
and  you  well  know  how  to  appreciate  their  authority.  In 
the  subsequent  negotiation  with  Mr.  Cevallos,  Messrs.  Mon- 
roe and  Pinckney  conclusively  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
United  States  as  far  west  as  the  Del  Norte.  Down  to  the 
very  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty,  the  United  States 
asserted  their  right  to  this  extent — not  by  words  only,  but 
by  deeds." 

"Besides,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  boundary 
with  Mexico  should  now  be  established  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  pn^clude  all  future  difficulties  and  disputes  between 
the  two  Republics.  A  great  portion  of  New  Mexico  being 
on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  included  within  the 
limits  already  claimed  by  Texas,  it  may  hereafter,  should  it 
remain  a  Mexican  province,  become  a  subject  of  dispute, 
and  a  source  of  bad  feeling  between  those  who,  I  trust,  are 
destined,  in  future,  to  he  always  friends." 

A  bare  act  of  justice  to  Texas,  in  presenting  her 
claim  to  a  boundary  for  which  Te.xas  had  given  a 
6owa  ^(/e  consideration,  called  forth  the  most  vio- 
lent denunciations  against  the  President.  I  cannot 
but  express  my  sincere  regret  that  I  am  to  speak 
upon  this  question  out  of  the  due  order  of  debate. 
The  custom,  however,  sir,  is  univetsal.  At  least 
one-third  of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the 
legitimate  business  of  legislation  is  taken  up  in 
speaking  to  our  constituencies,  without  reference 
to  any  immediate  question  before  the  House.  I 
shall,  however,  in  this  case,  I  trust,  be  pardoned, 
by  reason  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  question 
of  boundary  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  because 
much  ignorance  seems  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
grounds  of  our  claims  from  the  mouth  to  the  source 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  grounds  of  the  claim  of 
Texas,  I  shall  refer  to  our  position  immediately 
preceding  annexation.  The  instructions  to  and 
correspondence  of  the  American  minister  with  his 
Government,  place  our  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  a  true  and  striking  light. 

The  overture  for  annexation  came  from  th 
United  States.  Texas  was  appealed  to,  to  throw 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  resolutions  for 
annexation.  Texas  was  told  that  the  terms  were 
hard;  but  she  was  urged  to  acquiesce,  under  sol- 
emn assurances  that,  as  concerned  all  unadjusted 
matters,  she  would  receive  the  greatest  liberality. 

Hear  the  President  on  the  subject,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  2,  1845: 

"Towards  Texas,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  liberal  spirit  will 
actuate  (Congress  in  all  that  concerns  her  interest  and  pros- 
perity, and  that  she  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  that  she 
has  united  her  lone  star  to  our  glorious  constellation." 

Previous  to  the  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  terms 
of  the  annexation  resolutions,  the  pledges  and 
promises  were  multiplied,  so  that  hardly  a  page  of 
instructions  or  correspondence  on  the  subject  is 
without  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  most  liberal  con- 
struction of  all  and  every  claim  of  Texas. 

As  the  best  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  interests  should  be  treated  by  Congress,  I  shall 
extract  largely  from  this  correspondence — not  that 
our  title  to  boundary  needs  such  adventitious  aid, 
but  because  I  desire  to  place  before  the  people  of 
Texas  the  bad  spirit  which  pervades  the  present 
Whig  House  of  Representatives  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  Texas. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  CaUioun  to  Mr.  Don- 
elson. 

"  But  it  is  deemed  by  the  President  of  great  importance 
that  the  resolution  should  be  adopted  by  the  Governmentof 
Texas  without  amendment,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hazards  and 
cnntingenciea  incident  to  delay,  and  you  are  accordingly 
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instructed  tn  u^  your  hoM  exertions  to  effi-ct  this  ohject. 
ShoiiUI  you  fail  in  tliis,  you  vviU  next  endeavor  to  induce 
ttle  Congress  of"  Texas  to  substitute,  ill  place  of  amendments, 
separate  and  tJistinet  propositions,  expressive  of  the  views 
of  what  the  jirovisiniis  of  the  resolution  ought  to  be,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  address,  setting  forth  their  rea-sons  at 
lenstf),  and  expressing  their  reliance  on  the  justice  of  tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  ilieir  adoption.  If 
both  fail,  it  will  then  remain  for  tlie  Consress  of  Texas  to 
amend  the  resolution  as  above  sugaested." 

Extract  from,  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bu'Chanan'to  Mr.  Don- 

elson. 
"  Nothing  can  prevent  this  happy  result  but  the  detennina- 
iion  of  Texas  to  change  and  modify  the  conditions  presented 
Sjy  these  resolutions;  and  you  cannot  too  earnestly  warn  \hc 
Goveminent  of  that  Repniilic  a!,'ainst  the  unha))py  oonse- 
<]ueuces  which  may  flow  from  such  a  policy.  Should  any  of 
these  conditions  appear  to  be  uiireasonalile,  she  may  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  well-known  justice  and  liberality 
«f  her  sister  Stat(w  to  change  or  modify  them  after  she  siiail 
Jiave  been  restored  to  the  bosom  of  our  republican  family. 
Tlie  gr«at  abject  now  to  be  accomplished— that  which  far 
transcends  all  other  objects  in  importance — is  her  prompt 
admission  into  the  Union.  Ttiis  once  accomplished,  all 
other  subordinate  questions  can  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
arranged  between  the  parties.  The  l^resident  confideiitly 
trusts  that  the  Government  of  Texas  may  take  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  not  suffer  the  reunion  between  the  two 
countries  to  be  delayed  or  defeated  by  the  interposition  of 
minor  questions,  wiiich,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
will  settle  themselves  hereafter." 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  General  Jllmonte. 
^In  Knswer,  the  undersigned  isinstructed  to  say.  that  the 
admission  of  Texas  as  une  of  the  States  of  this  iJiiioo  hair- 
ing received  the  sanction  both  of  llie  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive departments,  is  now  irrevocably  decided  so  far  as 
the  United  States  a^e  concerned.  Nothing  but  the  refusal 
of  Texas  to  ratify  tbe  terms  and  conditions  on  which  her 
admission  depends,  can  defeat  this  object." 

Mr.  Buch&nan  to  Mr.  Donelson. 

********* 
"Under  these  circumstances,  I  need  scarcely  urge  you  to 
press  forittimediate  action.  Tlie  Executive  Goveriimeut  of 
Texas  ought  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  stiongest  terms  for  a 
prompt  decision.  Delay  may  result  in  defejit;  and  yet  I 
can  feel  but  little  apprehension  that  the  sovertign  peopte  of 
Texas — the  conquerors  of  San  Jacinto — who  haVe  breathed 
the  air  and  lisped  the  accents  of  liberty  from  their  infancy, 
will  consent  foreverto  abandon  their  tree,  their  native  land, 
and  sink  to  the  level  of  dependents  on  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Donelson  to  Mr.  Buchanan. — Extracts. 
Legation  or  the  United  States, 
Washington,  Texas,  April  1,  1845. 

Sir  :  I  reached  this  place  the  day  before  yesterday,  hav- 
ing passed  on  my  way  the  English  and  French  ministers, 
on  their  return  to  Galveston.  They  remained  lier<;  but  one 
day,  and  are  understood  to  have  returned  without  mani- 
festing much  satisfactiou  at  the  result  of  tiieir  visit.  If  they 
made  a  communication  to  this  Government,  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  anuexation,  it  is  a  secret  between  them  and 
the  President. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Hon.  Aslibel  Smith,  to  whom  1  communicated  the  pur- 
port of  the  propositions  I  would  submit  to  hini  in  the  fnorn- 
ing.  He  seemed  unprepared  with  views  or  opinions  as  to 
the  course  the  President  would  adopt,  and,  if  an  inference 
had  been  drawn  from  the  indefiniteiie.ss  which  marked  his 
responses,  it  would  have  been  most  unfavorable  ;  but  when 
fee  presented  me  to  the  President,  I  learned  that  the  attorney 
general,  the  Hon.  E.  Allen,  had  been  the  cabinet  oflicer 
Selected  to  carry  on  the  negotiation  with  me;  and  that  iVlr. 
Smith  had  leave  of  absence.  When,  after  this,  Mr.  Allen 
informed  tne  that  he,  too,  had  leave  of  absence,  I  could  not 
but  indulge  an  apprehen-iion  thai  there  existed  some  settled 
scheme  of  delay,  or  of  manoeuvre,  to  promote  the  imputed 
project  of  a  treaty  with  France  and  England.  Yet  such  an 
apprehen.-ion  was  not  warranted  by  any  observations  of  the 
President,  who  received  me  cordially,  and  heard  with  in- 
terest what  [  had  to  say. 

The  reply  of  the  Presidejil,  to  the  general  inquiry  by  me 
for  the  course  he  would  adopt,  was,  substantially,  that  his 
past  impression  had  been  in  tavorofacall  of  Congress;  but 
that  he  did  not  know  but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  now  presented,  a  more  judicious  course  would  be  a 
j-efereiiceof  the  subject  at  once  to  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  convention  to  effect  the  changes  which 
would  be  necessary  for  admission  into  the  Union.  He, 
however,  added,  that  the  gravity  of  the  subject  required  him 
not  to  act  in  haste;  and  that,  although  he  had  a  decided 
opinion,  he  would  dwell  awhile  on  it,  uotil  he  was  aided  bv 
the  advice  of  his  cabinet. 

Pursuing  the  conversation  afterwards  with  Mr.  Allen,  I 
found  that  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  a  call  of  Congress  • 
alleging  that  Uie  whole  subject  was  e.ttra  constitutional,  and 
one  which  the  PrcMdent  could  as  well  dispose  of  as  Con- 
gress. I  stated  to  Mr.  Allen,  that,  although  he  was  correct 
in  supposing  the  President  might  be  the  organ  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  subject  to  the  people,  yet,  in  a  case  of  such 
novelty  and  great  importance,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  concert  of  action  between  him  and' 
Congress,  in  whatever  step  might  be  taken.  The  present 
constitution  ol  Texas,  not  framed  in  reference  to  an  event 
which  would  change  the  poliiical  relations  of  the  people 
had  not,  of  course,  provided  tor  the  case  ;  yetacohcurrence 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  mode  which  was  to  effect  this  change,  would 
be  the  nearest  approximation  to  the.established  if-iaoe  and 
would  at  least  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  act;Vbich 
might  be  important,  if,  by  any  unexpected  opfiositioia  the 
proposiUou  for  the  annexation  of  Tcvae  should  not  be 
realized. 
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Mr.  Allen  at  last  gave  up  the  objection.     *        *        * 

Up  to  this  period,  then,  I  have  no  authority  to  say  what 
will  be  the  course  adopted.  If  there  be  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  defeat  the  measure,  the  fixing  a  remote 
day  for  I  he  assembling  of  the  convention  would  be  his  policy. 
*  *  *  *  But  I  will  liop(!  for  the  best,  and  insist  on 
an  eatly  period,  whether  there  be  a  call  of  Congress,  or  a 
day  fixed  foracall  of  a  convention,  without  the  intervention 
of  Congress.     ********* 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  present  goverinnent  of  Texas 
should  cling  with  tenacity  to  a  political  condition  which 
secures  to  its  members  immediate  honors  and  pecuniary 
advantages.  If,  theiefore,  Presiilent  Jones  does  more  than 
submit  with  grace  to  a  surrender  of  his  office,  lie  will  be 
entitled  to  consideration  in  proportion  as  he  rises  above 
such  feelings  and  interests.     *        «       ^*        *        *        * 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  communication  presenting  the 
proposals  for  the  annexation  of  '['exas.  Considering  time 
as  the  most  important  element  in  my  movements,  I  pre- 
pared it  ill  the  few  hours  I  could  command  the  slight  of  my 
arrival,  and  preseiHed  it  theiiexl  morning. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  and  humhie  ser- 
vant, A.  J.  DO.VELSON. 
Hon.  James  Bochanan,  Serretary  of  State  of  the  U.  S. 

1  qitote  the  whole  of  the  letter,  to  show  that  a 
strong  party  in  Texas  feared  to  trust  her  vital  in- 
terest.? to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  lam 
bound  to  say,  sir,  that  th^iir  fears  were  just.  An 
unsettled  boundary  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
Texian  navy  speak  volumes  in  favoi  of  the  scru- 
ples of  the  then  Texian  Government. 

I  have  recited,  sir,  from  the  negotiations  in  re- 
gard to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  present  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  pled2;es!  solemn 
pledges!!  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  subject  of  the  interests  of  Texas  remain- 
ing unseltlcd.  Among  the  most  important  is  the 
boundary!  The  spirit  in  which  this  question  should 
be  met,  is  indicated  in  the  quotations  which  I  have 
made.  The  United  States  pledged  a  liberal  con- 
sideration of  ail  our  interests  left  in  abeyance. 

Will  she  fulfill  her  pledges.'  I  believe  she  will 
not.  Certainly  not,  should  the  people  elect  a 
Whig  Chief  Magistrate.  Thoise  Vi^ho  have  contend- 
ed for  the  Nueces  as  a  boundary  will  never  agree 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  mouth  to  its  source. 
We,  however,  hope  for  better  times;  for  a.  more 
liberal  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  have  never  failed  to  settle  properly 
matters  of  right;  on  them  vie  rely.  They  settled 
annexation.  They  will  settle  the  boundary  justly 
to  Texas.  To  them  I  would  cheerfully  leave  this 
question,  rather  than  to  the  politicians. 

The  title  of  Texas   to   the   whole   of  the   Rio 
Grande  here  follows.    "  It  is  clear  and  unquestion- 
able."  The  State  of  Texas  will  never  abandon  it. 
And  nov/  for  our  title. 

The  original  boundary  of  Texas,  as  assumed  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Clay,  was  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mexico  adopted  a  Federal  Government,  con- 
forming nearly  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

She  invited  people  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
in  Texas,  (then  comparatively  a  wilderness.)  The 
motive  for  this  liberality  was  to  erect  a  Saxon  bar- 
rier against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  held  in  great  terror  by  the  Mexicans. 

Mexico  gave  liberal  grants  of  land  to  such  set- 
tlers as  accepted  her  invitation. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  grant 
of  Mexico  was  rot  all  that  was  required  to  perfect 
a  title  to  these  gifts. 

Indians  roamed  unmolested  throughout  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  that  beautiful  country;  and  the 

ican  Government.    Texas  and became 

first  settlers  maintained  their  lands  by  fighting  the 
Indians  off  the  soil  granted  to  them  by  the  Mex- 
a  State,  with  nearly  similiar  powers  and  rights-  as 
those  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union. 

Texas  continued  peaceable  and  quiet  until  the 
Federal  Government  was  overthrown  by  Santa 
Anna,  who  established  a  military  despotism  in  its 
place.  With  a  nominal  Congress,  this  talented 
but  wicked  military  chief  took  immediate  meas- 
ures to  break  down  every  semblance  of  freedom. 
He  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  to  disarm  all 
the  inhabitants;  and  this  without  regard  to  those 
frontier  States,  which  required  arms  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  savages,  who  had  proved 
more  than  equal  to  Mexicans  in  a  fair  fight.  Texas 
was  then  placed  between  savages  and  Mexicans. 
The  latter  had  becomejealous  of  their  enterprise,  in- 
dustry, and  valor,  and  desired  their  extermination. 
To  give  up  their  arms  was  to  seek  an  inglorious 
death.  The  people  of  all  the  other  States,  sotne 
sooner  and  some  later,  yielded  up  their  arms;  and 
Texas  remained   alone  to  contend  against  eight 


millions  of  people  for  those  rights  which  had  been 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  1824.  The  Tex- 
ians  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  San  Felipe  in 
October,  1835.  In  the  mean  time,  an  army  under 
Cos  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  to  enforce  the  tyran- 
nical decree,  and  despoil  the  Texians  of  all  the 
defences  remaining  to  them — their  arms.  A  con- 
flict ensued.  The  Texians  were  victorious.  Cos 
surrendered.    The  following  was  the  capitulation  : 

cos's  CAPITULATION. 
Capitulation  entered  into  hy  General  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos., 
of  tlie  Permanent  Troops,  and  General  lidward  Burle;on, 
of  tlie  Colonial  Troops  of  Texas. 

Being  desirous  of  preventing  tlie  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  ravages  of  civil  war,  we  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing stipulations: 

1st.  Tbal  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire,  with  their 
arms  and  private  property,  into  the  interior  of  the  r(  |>i;blic, 
under  parole  of  honor ;  that  thev  will  not  in  any  wav  oppose 
the  establi^hiiient  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  18^4. 

2d.  That  the  one  hundred  infantry  lately  arrived  with  tb« 
convicts,  the  leninant  of  the  battalion  of  Morelos,  and  th« 
cavalry,  retire  with  the  General,  taking  their  arms  and  ten 
rounds  of  cartridges  for  tiieir  muskets. 

3d.  That  the  General  take  the  convicts  lately  brought  in 
by  Colonel  Ugartachea  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

4th.  That  it  is  discretionary  with  the  troops  to  follow  their 
General,  remain,  or  go  to  such  point  as  they  may  deem 
proper;  but  in  ease  they  should,  all  orany  of  them, separate, 
they  are  to  have  their  anus,  &c. 

5th.  That  all  the  public  prop;'rly,  money,  arm^^,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  be  inventoiicd  and  delivered  to  General  Bur- 
leson. 

6th.  That  all  private  property  be  restored  to  its  proper 
owners. 

7th.  That  three  officers  of  each  army  be  appointed  to  make 
out  the  iiiveijtory,  and  see  that  the  terms  of  capitulation  be 
carried  into  efiect. 

8th.  That  three  officers  on  the  part  of  General  Cos  remain 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  over  the  said  properly,  stores, 
&c. 

9th.  That  General  Cos,  with  his  force,  for  the  present, 
occupy  the  Alamo;  and  General  Burlesxm,  with  his  force, 
occupy  the  town  of  Bexar;  and  that  the  sohlieis  of  neither 
party  pass  to  the  other,  nrnied. 

lOtli.  General  Cos  shall,  within  six  days  fiom  the  date 
hereof,  remove  his  force  from  the  garrison  he  now  occupies. 

51th.  In  addition  to  the  arms  befiore  mentioned,  General 
Cos  shall  be  permitted  to  take,  with  his  force,  a  four-pounder 
and  ten  rounds  of  powder  and  ball. 

13th.  The  offleers  appointed  to  make  the  inventory  and 
delivery  of  the  stores,  &e.,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed  forthwith. 

13th.  The  citizens  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and 
property. 

14th.  General  Burleson  will  furnish  General  Cos  with 
such  provisions  as  can  be  obtained,  necessary  for  his  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  the  country. 

15th.  The  sick  and  Vv'ounded  of  General  Cos'^  army,  to- 
gether with  a  surgeon  and  attendants,  are  permitted  to  re- 
main. 

16th.  No  person,  either  citizen  or  soldier^to  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions  hitherto  expressed. 

17lli.  That  duplicates  of  this  capitulation  be  marie  out  ia 
Castilian  and  English,  raid  signed  by  the  conimissioner.s 
appointed,  and  ratified  by  the  commariders  of  both  armies. 

]8tli.  The  prisoners  of  both  armies,  up  to  this  day,  slu.ll 
be  put  at  liberty. 

19th.  The  commissioners,  Jos6  Juan  Sanchez,  tuljuiant 
inspector,  Don  Ramon  Mujqiiiz;,  and  Lieuteiiaiit  Francisco 
RaJa,  and  interpretei  Don  Miguel  Arciiiiegii,  appoinli  d  by 
the  commandant  and  inspector  General  Martin  I'erlecto  de 
Cos,  ill  connection  with  Colonel  F.  W.  Johnson,  Major  K. 
C.  Morris,  and  Captain  J.  G.  Swisher,  and  interpreti'i  John 
Cameron,  appointed  on  the  part  of  General  Edward  Biirle^ 
son,  after  a  long  and  serious  discussion,  adopted  the  eighteen 
preceding  articles,  reserving  their  ratification  by  the  Gen- 
erals of  both  armies. 

In  virtue  of  which,  we  have  signed  this  instrument  in  the 
city  of  Bexai*,  on  the  llih  of  December,  1835. 
JOSE  JUANF  SANCHEZ, 
RAMON  MU^aUlZ, 
J.  FKANCLSCO  DE  RAD  A, 
MIGUEL  AliClNIEGA,  Interpreter. 
F.  VV.  JOHNS! IN, 
ROBERT  C.  MORRIS, 
JAMES  G.  SWISHER, 
JOHN  CAMERON,  Interpreter. 
I  consent,  and  will  observe  the  aiiove  articles: 

MARTIN  PERFECTO  DE  COS. 

Ratified  and  approved : 

EDWARD  BURLESON, 
Commander-in- Chief  of  the  Volunteer  Jlrmy. 
Atrueeopy:  EDWARD  BURLESON, 

Oo  iiimander-in-  Chief. 

Agreeably  to  this  capitulation,  General  Cos, 
with  his  convicts,  retired  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Thus  the  Texians  swept  away  all 
the  force  between  them  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
contest  heretofore  was  only  for  those  rights,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  exist,  and  not  for  a  sep- 
arate national  existence.  The  Convention  met; 
and  while  under  deliberation,  Santa  Anna  had 
rai.sed  a  large  and  well-appointed  army,  and  was 
making  rapid  marches,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
externrinating  or  driving  out  of  Texas  its  inhabit- 
ants. -  . 

The  Conventiolt  had  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
clare the  independence  of  Texas.  Among  its  mem- 
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bers  were  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  J^'ueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  first  blood  shed  in  this  campaign  flowed  upon 
the  soil  between  the  Jfueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
Alamo  will  be  ever  remembered.  Its  defenders 
perished  to  a  man.  The  ferocious  and  cruel  leader, 
Santa  Anna,  left  his  track  marked  with  blood.  In- 
discriminate slaughter  of  nearly  all  tlie  male  inhab- 
itants followed.  Fanning  surrendered,  and,  with 
nearly  his  whole  force,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Amid  the  ruin  and  n>assacre  which  had  marked 
his  career,  this  modern  Aitila  (without  his  cour- 
age) was  arrested,  conquered,  captured,  and  half 
his  force  slain.  He  was  indebted  to  the  generosity 
and  magnanimity  of  his  enemies  for  a  life  forfeit- 
ed, by  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  before  God  and 
man.  After  this  glorious  battle,  the  Mexicans  were 
panic-stricken.  Although  more  than  five  thousand 
remained  under  Filisoln,  terror  reigned  in  their 
camp.  Santa  Anna  solicited  terms,  and  to  save 
his  justly  forfeited  life,  and  allow  the  remnant  of 
his  army  to  return  home,  urged  upon  the  com- 
mander, General  Houston,  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations. The  General  declined  the  negotiation,  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Government,  which  en- 
tered into  terms  that  produced  the  following  treaty: 

TREATY  WITH  THE  TEXAS  GOVERNMENT. 

Jlrticlei  of  agreement  and  solemn  compact,  made  and  adopted 
by  David  G.  Burnet,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
and  the  undersls;aed  memhers  of  the  Cabinet  Iher.of,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Don  Jinlonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Menco,  and  Dan  Vincente  Filisoln, 
General  of  Division,  Don  JoiS  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramires 
y  Senna,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  Generals  of  Bri«ades, 
of  the  armies  of  Mexico. 

-Wliereas  the  President  Snnta  Anna,  with  divers  officers 
of  his  late  army,  is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  charge  of  the  army 
of  Texas,  and  is  desirous  of  terminating  the  contest  now 
existing  between  tlie  Government  of  Texas  and  that  of  Mex- 
ico, in  whicii  desire  the  generals  above  named  do  fully  con- 
cur; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the 
Cabinet  are  also  willing  to  stay  the  further  effusiim  of  blood, 
and  to  see  tlie  two  neighboring  Republics  placed  in  relations 
of  friendship  on  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage  : 

Tiierefore,  it  is  agreed  by  tlie  President  Santa  Anna  and 
the  Generals  Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jo>(5  Urea,  Don 
Joachin  Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona — 

1st.  That  the  armies  of  Mexico  shall,  with  all  practicable 
expedition,  evac\iate  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  retire  to 
Monterey,  beyond  the  Rio  Giande. 

9d.  That  the  armies,  in  their  retreat,  shall  abstain  from  all 
pillage  and  devastation,  and  shall  not  molest  any  of  the  citi- 
zens'of  Texas,  and  shall  not  carry  with  them  any  cattle  or 
other  stock  more  than  maybe  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  for-which  a  j4ist  price  shall  he  paid  ;  that  all 
private  property  that  may  have  been  captured  by  either  de- 
tachment of  the  army  shall  be  deposited  at  the  first  conve- 
nient point  of  their  march,  and  left  under  a  sufficient  guard 
until  the  proper  authorities  of  Texas  shall  have  possession 
thereof. 

3d.  That  tlie  army  of  Texas  are  to  march  westwardly,  and 
to  occupy  such  posts  as  the  commanding  general  may  think 
proper  on  the  east  side,  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte. 

4th.  That  President  Santa  Anna,  in  his  official  character 
as  chief  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the  Generals  Don  Vin- 
cente Filisola,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Con  Joachin  Ramires  y  Ses- 
ma, and  Dnn  Antonio  Gaona,  as  chiefs  of  armies,  do  solemnly 
acknowledge,  sanction,  and  ratify,  the  full,  entire,  ,aiid  per- 
fect independence  of  the  Republic  ofTexas,  with  such  bound- 
aries as  are  hereafter  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  for  the  same. 
And  tlicy  do  solemnly  and  respectively  pledge  themselves, 
with  all  their  personal  and  official  attributes,  to  procure, 
without  delay,  the  final  and  comjilete  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  this  agreement,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  by  the 
proper  and  legitimate  Government  of  Mexico,  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  same  into  a  solemn  and  perpetual  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  to  be  negotiated  with  that  Govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  be 
deputed  by  the  Government  ofTexas  fortius  high  purpose. 

5th.  That  the  following  l)e,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  es- 
tablished and  made  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  wit:  The  line  shall 
commence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  western  bank  thereof,  and  shall  pursue  the  same  bank 
up  the  said  river  to  the  point  where  the  river  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  fnmi  which  point  it  shall 
proceed  on  the  said  western  bank  to  the  head  waters  or 
source  of  said  river,  it  being  understood  that  the  terms  Rio 
(Jrande  and  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte  apply  to  and  designate  one 
and  the  same  stream.  From  the  source  of  said  river,  the 
principal  head  branch  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  source, 
adue  north  line  shall  be  run  until  itshall  intersect  the  bound- 
ary line  established  and  described  in  the  treaty  negotiated 
by  and  between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  the  North  ;  which  line  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  and  adopted  in  the  treaty  of^  limits 
made  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the 
United  States;  and  from  this  point  of  intersection  the  line 
shall  he  the  same  as  was  made  and  established  in  and  by  the 
several  treaties  above  mentioned,  to  continue  to  the  mouth 
or  outlet  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

6th.  That  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  forces  of  Mexico  be 
forthwith  released,  and  be  furnished^itl»free  passports  to 
return  to  their  homes;  their  clothing  and  small  arms  to  be 
restored  to  them. 


7th.  That  all  the  fortresses  ofTexas  be  forthwith  restored 
without  dilapidation,  and  with  all  the  artillery  and  munitions 
of  war  belonging  to  them  respectively. 

8th.  The  Presideift  and  Cabinet  of  the  Republic  ofTexas, 
exercising  the  high  powers  confided  to  them  by  the  people 
of  Texas,  do,  for  and  in  considi'ration  of  the  foregoing  stip- 
ulation, solemnly  engage  to  refrain  from  taking  the  life  of 
the  President  Santa  Anna,  and  of  the  several  officers  of  his 
late  army,  whom  the  events  of  war  have  made  prisoners  in 
their  haiids,  and  to  liberate  the  President  Santa  Anna,  with 
his  private  secretary,  and  cause  him  to  be  conveyed,  in  one 
of  the  national  vessels  of  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  that 
he  may  more  promptly  and  effectually  obtain  tlie  ratification 
of  this  compactand  the  negotiations  of  the  definitive  treaty 
herein  contemplated  by  the  Governmentof  Mexico  with  the 
Government  of  Texas. 

9th.  The  release  of  the  President  Santa  Anna  shall  be 
made  immediately  on  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  Gen- 
erals Don  Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jos6  Urea,  Don  Joachin 
Ramires  y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  his  conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz  as' soon  afterwards 
as  may  be  convenient. 

10th.  The  President  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Generals  Don 
Vincente  Filisola,  Don  Jo-6  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramires  y 
Sesma.  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona,  do,  by  this  act  of  subscri- 
bing this  instrument,  severally  and  solemnly  pledge  them- 
selves on  their  inviolable  parole  of  honor,  that  in  t^he  event 
the  Mexican  Government  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  execute, 
ratify,  confirm,  and  perfect  this  agreement,  they  will  not,  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  take  up  arms  against  the  people  of 
Texas,  or  any  portion  of  them,  but  will  consider  themselves 
bound,  by  every  sacred  obligation,  to  abstain  from  all  hos- 
tility towards  Texas  or  its  citizens. 

lith.  That  the  other  Mexican  officers,  prisoners  with  the 
Government  ofTexas,  shall  remain  in  custo<ly,as  hostages, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  be 
treated  with  humanity,  and  the  respect  due  their  rank  and 
condition,  until  the  final  disposition  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment be  ascertained,  and  a  treaty,  to  be  predicated  upon  the 
above  stipulations,  shall  be  niadeor  rejected  by  that  Govern- 
ment. In  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  enter  into  and  ratify 
such  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
Government  of  Texas  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  dispose 
of  lliem  as  they  may  think  proper  and  equitable,  relative  to 
the  conductof  theMexican  forces  towards  the  volunteersand 
soldiers  of  Texas  who  have  heretofore  fijilen  into  their  hands 
12th.  The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  agree  to  refer 
the  treaty  intended  to  be  executed  and  solemnized  by  the 
two  Governments  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico,  on  the  basis  es- 
tablished in  this  compact,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  North,  and  to  solicit  the  guarantee  of  that  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fulfillment,  by  the  contracting  parties  re- 
spectively, of  their  several  engigements:  the  said  parties 
I  [ileilging  themselves,  iu  case  of  any  disagreement  or  defalca- 
!  tion,  to  submit  all  mauers  in  controversy  to  the  final  decision 
and  adjustment  of  that  Government.  For  this  purpose,  the 
contracting  parties  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  afterthe  rat- 
ification of  said  treaty,  depute  one  or  more  Commissioners 
to  tlie  Court  of  Washington,  invested  with  plenary  powers, 
to  perfect  the  object  of  this  stipulation. 

]3ih.  Any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  retreating 
Mexican  troops,  or  any  depredation  upon  public  or  private 
propeity  committed  by  those  troops,  or  any  impediment 
presented  to  the  occupati(m  of  any  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Texas  by  the  forces  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
troops,  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

Thisiref(<y,howevermuch  it  may  be  depreciated, 
by  reason  that  Santa  Anna  was  in  duress,  was  rati- 
fied by  Filisola,  ^vho  was  free,  and  had  a  force  under 
his  command  quadrupling  theTexian  army.  This 
treaty  was  substantially  fulfilled  by  tlTe  Texian 
Government,  and  iVIexico  availed  herself  of  its 
benefits.  The  remains  of  her  army,  and  also 
Santa  Anna,  returned  safe  to  Mexico.  For  this, 
Mexico  gave  up  all  her  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  the  mouth  to  its  source.  That  the 
Mexican  Government  failed  to  i-atify  the  treaty, 
does  not  alter  the  equity  of  our  title.  That  nation 
never  paid  back  the  benefits  she  actually  received 
in  exchange  for  our  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Texas  passed  a  law  in  the  first  Congress,  defining 
the  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  declaring 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  extending  jurisdiction  over 
it,  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande.-  Mexico  had  with- 
drawn all  her  soldiers  west  of  that  river.  She 
had  no  fortifications,  and  never  attempted  to  main- 
tain j)er?nane?it  military  possession  of  any  territory 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Lower  Rio  Grande. 
Counties  had  been  laid  out,  custom-houses  estab- 
lished, and  land-offices  put  in  operation,  and  Texas 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  Government  over  this 
territory.  A  few  inhabitants  at  the  Brazos  San- 
tiago, and  the  small  town  of  Laredo,  were  excep- 
tions to  a  rule  of  boundary  established  by  as  just 
a  revolution  as  that  v;hich  gave  rise  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  The  Mexicans 
made  incursions  after  this,  but  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss,  and  immediately,  in  each  case,  recrossed 
the  Rio  Grande.  That  they  considered  the  coun- 
try east  of  that  river  in  our  possession,  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  of  a  proclamation  is  t/ieir  evidence: 
"3d.  Every  individual  who  shall  be  frund  at  the  distance 
of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  will  be 
regaided  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of  that 
part  of  the  national  territory,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and,  after  a  summary  military  trial,  shall  be  punished  as  such. 
"ADRIAN  WOLL,  General  of  Brigade.-" 


They  were  unable,  after  repeated  attempts,  to 
maintain  a  position  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
Texas  Rangers  traversed  this  disputed  territory 
uninolested,  except  occasionally  by  the  Indians. 
Annexation  found  its  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
ancient  limits  of  Texas  in  this  quarter  at  least.  The 
Mexicans  never  claimed  a  boundary  to  the  Nueces. 
They  claime.d  the  whole  ofTexas,  or,  as  admitted 
by  all  their  public  acts,  the  Rio  Grande  as  their 
boundary. 

Hear  Santa  Anna  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista: 

-f'Vom  Despatch  of  Santa  Anna: 
"  From  the  impression  we  had  made  on  the  enemy,  he  did 
not  appear  before  us  for  three  days;  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  however,  arrived  with  a  .proposition  from  General 
Taylor,  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  for  our  sending 
for  the  wounded  who  had  remained  on  the  field.  He  also 
expressed  to  me  the  desire  which  the  Americans  felt  for  tlie 
reestabiishment  of  peace.  I  replied — in  order  thai  he  might 
say  the  same  to  his  general — that  we  sustained  the  most 
sacred  of  causes — the  defence  of  our  territory,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  nationally  and  rightsi_that  we  were  not  the 
agsressors,  and  that  our  Government  had  never  offended 
that  of  the  United  States.  I  observed  tliat  we  could  say 
nothing  of  peace,  while  the  Americans  were  on  this  side  of 
the  Bravo,  or  occupied  any  part  of  the  Mexican  lerritoiy,  or 
blockaded  our  ports;  and  that  we  were  resolved  to  perish 
or  vindicate  our  rights ;  that  fortune  might  not  always  be 
favorable  to  the  enemy,  and  the  experience  of  the  22d  and 
23d  should  convince  them  that  it  could  change." 

Not  one  word  is  said  about  the  Nueces  during 
all  the  war  or  negotiations  with  Mexico.  This 
boundary  of  the  Nueces  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
not  derived  from  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Neither  Me.xico  nor  Texas  entertained  it 
for  a  mornent.  I  live  among  those  who  constitu- 
ted Austin's  colony.  They  were  the  first  settlers 
of  western  Texas.  In  the  darkest  period  of  our 
history  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  would  have  ad- 
mitted the  Nueces  as  a  boundary,  to  have  pur- 
chased peace.  Texas  claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  the  mouth  to  its  source. 

The  foundation  of  the  claim  arose  from  a  treaty 
with  Santa  Anna,  upon  his  own  proposal,  but 
backed  by  General  Filisola,  who  had  a  well-ap- 
pointed army  under  iiis  command.  The  object 
was  to  release  this  army,  then  within  the  clutches 
ofTexas,  and  allow  it,  with  Santa  Anna,  to  return 
to  Mexico.  Mexico  derived  a  solid  benefit  by 
this  treaty.  If  she  failed  to  ratify  it,  she  only 
added  one  more  to  the  numerous  acts  of  bad  faiifi 
which  she  exhibited  during  the  contest.  That  she 
derived  the  whole  benefit  from  the  treaty,  and 
availed  herself  of  it,  none  can  have  the  hardihood 
to  deny.  This  claim  ofTexas  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  only  opposed  by  Mexico.  In  the  resolutions 
of  annexation,  it  was  devolved  upon  the  United 
States  to  settle  the  question  of  boundary  as  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  a  foreign  power.  The 
United  States  had  no  claim  upon  the  territory.  Al- 
though she  found  it  in  possession  of  Mexico,  and 
conquered  it,  and  established  a  temporary  govern- 
ment over  it,  did  this  amount  to  annulling  the 
claims  ofTexas.'  I  leave  the  many  astute  lawyers. 
in  Congress  to  decide.  This  is  the  Texas  admitted 
into  the  United  Stales  as  a  State  of  the  Union — the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  within  her  jurisdiction  "  de 
facto,"  and  the  Upper  Rio  Gi'ande  within  her  juris- 
diction "  dejure,"  with  an  equitable  title,  for  which 
she  had  paid  Mexico,  by  allowing  an  army,  already 
conquered,  to  depart  in  peace.  This  was  the  Texas 
incorporated  into  the  Union.  If  anything  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  the  title,  it  is  found  in 
the  comrnunication  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
commissioners  since  the  ratification  of  peace  with 
Mexico: 

"The  intention  (say  the  commissioners)  of  making  the 
Bravo  a  limit,  has  been  announced  by  the  clearest  signs  for 
the  last  twelve  years;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
at  the  present  day  to  change  it.  After  the  defeat  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  tliat  was  the  territory  wfiiih  we  stipu- 
lated to  evacuate,  and  wliich  we  accordingly  did  evacuate,  by 
falling  back  on  Matamoros.  In  this  place  was  aftericards 
stationed  what  was  called  the  army  of  the  north;  and  thou<j,h 
it  is  tiiie  that  expeditions  and  incursions  have  tieen  incule  there 
even  as  far  as  Bejar,  wc  have  very  soon  retreated,  leaving  the 
intermediate  space  absolulelyfree.  In  this  state  General  Taylor 
found  it,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  he  entered  there 
by  order  of  his  Government.." 

The  confession  of  Mexicans  corroborates  all  the 
history  of  the  claims  ofTexas. 

Permit  me  here,  sir,  to  pause  a  moment,  to  fe- 
mark  upon  the  anathemas  lieaped  upon  the  Presi- 
dent on  account  of  his  statement  of  the  question  of 
Texas  presented  to  Congress  in  1846.  Respecta- 
ble gentlemen  upon  this  floor  have,  with  more 
boldness  than  prudence,  accused  the  President  of 
mendacity  in  his  statement,  in  his  annual  message  of 
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December,  1847,of  the  just  claims  of  Texas.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  uncourteous  to  say  tiiat  they  are 
bitterly  mistaken.  I  never  conceived  the  President 
to  slate  more  than  that  Texas  (/ec/«r«(Z  jurisdiction 
to  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  including;  Santa  Fe,  and 
had  jurisdiction  "  de  facto''''  on  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande.  This  is  ail  true,  literally  true,  and  who- 
mever denies  it  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  facts.  1 
take  pleasure  in  saying  that  a  more  just,  graphic, 
and  powerful  effort  has  never  emanated  from  any 
E.xecutive  of  the  United  States  than  the  President's 
exposition  of  the  rights  of  Texas.  I  speak,  sir,  from 
a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
to  which  thousands  of  those  best  acquainted  with  it 
will  attest,  tlsat  the  President  has  Ijeen  literally  cor- 
rect in  ali  his  messages  upon  this  question.  For 
iiis  manly  and  bold  course  upon  the  boundary  of 
Texas,  the  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn  will 
bless  his  memory.  His  noble  acts  wiR  be  v;/r!tten, 
as  a  Representative  on  this  floor  {Mr.  Iverson] 
lias  justly  said,  "  in  characters  of  living  light,  when 
his  defamers  will  be  forgotten.''^ 

Here,  sir,  I  have  one  word  for  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  ]^Mr.  Stephens.]  I  un- 
derstood that  gentleman  to  say,  in  a  recent  speech, 
that  no  voice  from  Texas  in  these  Halls  had  de- 
fended the  boundaryof  Texas.  Fie  is  entirely 
mistaken.  The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  has 
been  defended  by  the  delegation  from  Texas  on 
every  occasion  upon  which  the  question  has  been 
mooted.  The  post  office  bill  in  1847  furnished  one 
occasion,  and  the  record  remains.  A  majority  went 
■with  the  Texas  deiegation. 

The  establishment  of  a  custom-house  was  an- 
other occasion  in  which  a  majority  voted  in  favor 
of  Texas.  The  Whig  definitmn  of  our  boundary, 
as  exliibited  in  the  present  post  route  bill,  was  an- 
clher  occasion,  in  which,  in  defiance  of  party,  we 
were  successful,  until  a  rally  was^made,  and  parly 
wsurped  right,  aiid  introduced  a  clause  bearing 
upon  our  boundary.  At  thissession  a  setof  reso- 
Kitions  has  been  introduced,  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  asserting  our 
rights;  and  no  instance  can  be  adduced  where  our 
boundary  has  been  assailed,  in  which  a  prompt 
and  immediate  response  has  not  been  given,  and, 
in  almost  every  instance,  broken  the  phalanx  of 
party  in  favor  of  equity  and  Texas. 

To  prove,  however,  the  prompt  action  of  Texas, 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  upon  the 
boundary  have  been  presented  at  the  present  session. 

On  Monday  last,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Vinton]  asserted  that 
Texas  had  no  claim  6f  title  but  the  dectaralion  by 
iier  act  of  Congress;  that  it  was  a  mere  paper  title, 
deserving  of  no  consideration;  that  the  territory 
belonged  to  the  United  States;  that  the  President 
was  guilty  of  gross  abandonment  of  his  duty  to  his 
constituents  (the  people  of  the  United  States)  by 
admitting  even  that  Texas  had  a  claim. 

If  anything  on  earth  could  go  to  evidence  the 
bias  of  party  feeling  on  a  question  like  this,  it  is 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  gentleman. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this  body.  His 
long  services  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Still,  his  evident  antipathy  to 
the  President  warps  a  naturally  sound  judgment, 
and  makes  him  lose  the  character  of  the  statesman 
in  that  of  the  partisan — makes  him  sink  all  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  claim  of  Texas  to  a 
boundary  in  the  assertion  that  she  has  nothing  but  a 
naked  declaration  upon  which  to  found  her  claim  to 
Santa  Fe. 

But  I  turn  from  so  jMirtial  and  partisan  a  view 
to  the  closing  of  the  speech  of  the  member  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Ddncan.]  He,  too,  agrees  with 
the  honorable  member  from  Ohio  in  accusing  the 
President  of  a  tissue  of  blunders  in  regard^  to  his 
rights  and  duties,  but  fully  admits  the  claims  of 
Texas  to  her  declared  boundary  from  the  mouth 
to  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande.  That  his  opinion 
is  sincere  needs  no  proof,  because,  while  he  gives 
a  verdict  in  our  favor,  he  laments  the  sad  conse- 
quences. 1  honor  him  for  his  independence,  and 
am  under  obligations  to  him  as  a  Representative 
from  Texas,  that  he  looks  to  the  'Uaw  and  the  tes- 
timony," without  using  party  spectacles. 

The  contest  of  the  houiidary  of  Texas  began 
upon  the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  Thank  God,  we  have 
proved  almost  the  "entire  Whig  party"  mistaken 
in  their  position,  eo  far  as  regards  this  portion  of 
our  boundary.     Driven  from  that,  they  retreat  to 


the  mountains,  the  "Upper  Rio  Grande."  Driven 
from  that  they  assuredly  will  be  I  congratulate 
them  upon  their  present  position,  because  failing 
there,  they  can  "call  upon  the  mountains  to  tover 
them."  Truly  the  State  of  Texas  has  reason  to 
complain.  Annexed  suddenly,  and  by  solicitation 
of  theGovernment  of  theUnited  States,  with  prom- 
ises solemnly  made  of"  liberal  justice"  in  regard 
to  all  not  put  into  the  bond,  no  step- father  or 
mother  could  be  guilty  of  more  harsh  and  unpa- 
rental  conduct  than  she  has  thus  far  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  A  large  party  hate  us, 
merely  because  we  have  become  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales. 

A  portion  of  those  who  contributed  to  annexa- 
tion have  abandoned  the  liberal  principles  which 
gave  us  their  support,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Wilmot-proviso  mania;  and  poor  Texas  is  ground 
between  tlie  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  : 
crushed  between  Whiggery  and  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, Texas  must  still  rely  upon  herself.  I  have 
no  fears  on  her  account;  she  will  win  favor  from 
the  most  obdurate.  A  fertile  soil,  beautiful  climate, 
and  a  strong  energetic  population,  will  make  her 
a  glorious  State  in  spite  of  partisan  feeling,  and  in 
opposition  to  every  obstacle  which  may  be  thrown 
in  her  way.  Thank  God,  Texas  stands  alone  in 
her  origin,  as  she  seems  likely  to  do  in  her  destiny. 
Other  States  were  ushered  into  existence  by  the 
prowess  of  the  mother  country.  Texas  achieved 
her  own  independence,  established  her  own  na- 
tionality, and  then  gave  it,  a  princely  domain,  to 
the  United  States.  She  acted  from  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity rather  than  from  those  of  interest.  She 
presents  the  unheard-of  and  unread  page  of  his- 
tory, of  a  peofile  free,  yielding  up  their  sovereign- 
ty, dearly  purchased,  to  extend  the  area  of  free- 
dom. History  will  do  her  justice.  When  the 
pigmy  passions  and  interests  of  the  day  have 
"strutted  their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage,"  the  prin- 
ciples which  acceded  to  annexation  to  the  United 
States  will  do  their  holy  office.  When  we  are  all 
called  to  "sleep  with  the  fathers,"  the  history  of 
Texas  will  begin  to  be  written;  and  no  history 
heretofore  penned  of  mortal  man  will  be  more  sure 
to  instruct  and  guide  in  the  path  of  liberty  and  self- 
government.  Compare  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Texas  with  that  of  any  other  revolution, 
and  Texas  stands  unrivaled. 

While  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  (now  the 
United  States)  sought  the  quarrel  with  the  parent 
country,  upon  principles  not  before  acknowledged, 
Texas  only  warred  ivhen  suhnission  or  extermina- 
tion was  the  alternative. 

When  crowned  with  victory,  and  the  tyrant, 
SantaAnna,  wasat  herfeet,noacl  of  cruelty  stained 
her  annals.  Texas  exhibited  the  courage,  patience, 
and  fortitude  of  the  barbarian,  and  alF  the  vir- 
tues and  amenities  which  adorn  civil  life.  But, 
sir,  I  am  unworthy  to  attempt  a  eulogy  of  the 
character  of  those  1  represent.  Sculpture,  poetry, 
and  song,  will  commemorate  the  brave  and  gen- 
erous who  have  accomplished  the  liberties  of  Texas.' 

As  it  will  be  the  Italy  of  America,  the  Graces 
will  flee  to  it  from  tyranny  there,  and  the  Arts  will 
take  up  their  abode  in  this  favored  land.  Fifty 
years  will  verify  my  prediction,  however  seem- 
ingly extravagant.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  1 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Croix.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi^vas  then  adesert.  I  nowain  further 
west,  than  I  then  was  east,  of  this  Metropolis. 

We  began  at  that  period  to  throw  off  from  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  population.  We  now  throw 
off  from  over  twenty  millions. 

One  of  tender  years,  who  stands  now  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific,  may  look  to  live  until  the 
whole  intermediate  space  swarms  with  population — 
may  see  law,  order,  religion,  and  all  the  social 
virtues,  reign  where  now  roams  the  savage  un- 
controlled. 

Thus,  sir,  I  think  I  have  made  out  an  equitable 
claim  for  Texas;  she  will  never  be  found  wanting 
in  energy  and  courage  to  support  it.  I  may  well 
leave  to  my  chivalric  countrymen  to  enforce  the 
principles  I  have  feebly  laid  down  in  this  exposi- 
tion of  her  claim. 

Another  question,  not  at  all  inferior  to  our 
boundary,  is  the  question  of  slavery.  On  this  sub- 
ject myself  and  colleague  [Mr.  Kaufman]  voted  to 
ext«"nd  the  ordinance  of  1787  over  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. This  was  charged  upon  us  in  Texas  as 
abolitionism  indisguise.    We  voted  in  good  faith, 


believing  the  North  would  confirm  our  position, 
and  forever  settle  this  vexed  question. 

No  such  honorable  course  has  marked  the  con- 
duct of  the  anti-slavery  or  Wilmot-proviso  party. 
Seizing  hold  of  the  excitement  of  anti  slavery, 
they  have  placed  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  its  head.  Dis- 
appointed in  a  r£election,  of  which*he  was  deemed 
unworthy,  he  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  bringing 
distraction  upon  the  Democratic  party.  Futile 
plan  —  feel)k;  manoeuvre  —  ridiculous  enterprise! 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  always  doubted  by  the  South. 
He  was  once  elected  by  the  strength  of  party  dis- 
cipline, and  the  influence  of  the  name  of  that  great 
disciple  of  Democracy,  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  may  be  tickled  with  the  applause  of 
Whigs,  Federniists,  and  Abolitionists,  only  ulti- 
mately to  bo  scorned  and  contemned,  while  the 
great  party  of  Democracy  will  proceed  onward 
from  triumph  to  triumph,  until  it  has  perfected  its 
work  of  regenerating  mankind. 

The  Democratic,  parly  have  been  foremost  in  all 
the  great  measures  of  republican  reform  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  To  their  opinions  we  are  in- 
del)ted  for  free  suffrage,  for  free  trade,  for  exten- 
sion of  territory,  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
and  more  recently  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union,  and  the  spread  of  the  area  of  free- 
dcmi.  The  war  with  England  was  brought  to  a' 
successful  close  by  the  Democratic  parly.  The 
more  recent  war  with  Mexico  has  been  brilliantly 
terminated  by  the  designs  of  Democrats,  even 
although  thwarted  by  Whigs  in  the  camp.  Scott 
attempted  to  cry  down  every  prominent  Democrat 
engaged  in  the  war.  Merely  because  General  Pil- 
low was  a  friend  of  the  President,  every  engine 
was  put  in  operation  to  kill  him  off.  His  triumph- 
ant vindication  has  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  frauds  in  high  office,  and  placed  General 
Pillow  liefore  the  people  a  new  evidence  of  the 
malignity  of  Whiggei~y. 

I  am,  sir,  assailed  as  an  opponent  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  In 
this  I  am  wrongfully  charged.  I  voted  against  the 
river  and  harbor  bill,  and  I  also  voted  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  the  President.  This  would  be  deemed 
enough  to  put  down  the  machinations  of  some  of 
our  hot-headed  demagogues,  who  expect  to  make 
more  capital  by  their  zeal  than  by  the  consistency 
of  their  principles.  To  such  I  only  say,  do  your 
utmost,  I  (seeking  nothing,  and  thankful  for  the 
confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  me)  ask  nothing. 
While  confessins:  my  obligations  to  an  honorable 
constituency,  I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  give  place 
to  any  they  mav  choose  to  honor  with  their  suf- 
frages. So  long,  however,  as  I  remain  the  repre- 
sentative of  western  Texas,  I  shall  continue  to 
discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon  me  with  zeal 
and  fidelity. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  have  throughout  a  long 
life  supported  the  nominations  of  the  Democratic 
party.  I  see  no  reason  at  this  time  to  alter  my 
course.  General  Cass  is  a  statesman  and  a  patriot. 
He  has  been  the  advocate  of  every  great  Demo- 
cratic measure  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Texas  when  the  friends  of  General 
Taylor  condemned  and  slandered  us.  With  him 
(General  Cass)  we  should  be  warranted  in  know- 
ing our  just  interests  would  be  sustained.  Our 
boundary  c|uestion,  so  far  as  E.xecutive  action  is 
concerned,  would  be  safe.  Would  it  be  so  if  Gen- 
eral Taylor  should  be  elected?  He  would  only 
veto  unconstitutional  or  hasty  legislation.  Our 
boundary  interests  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
Whig  majority.  Heretofore  they  have  been  the 
avowed  and  uncompromising  enemies  of  Texas. 
Would  they  change  in  victory,  and  become  our 
friends'  This  question  each  man  should  put  to 
himself  at  the  next  election. 


PENSIONS  TO  WIDOWS. 

SPEECH  OF  MrTr  H.  SILVESTER, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  19,  1848. 

An  amenriment  having  hetii  moved  by  Mr.  Silvester  to 
the  ppn^i('ll  l)ill,  so  cxteiiriiiiKits  piovi>ioii0!is  to  aive  to  all 
widows  wlin  were  in;ini<'(i  to  revolutionary  soldier?  prior  to 
tlie  year  1P12  the  licncfits  of  our  Pension  laws — 

Mr.  SILVESTER  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Being  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  a  few  remarks 
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fi:om  me,  I  trust,  will  not  be  deemed  improper  or 
out  of  place.  It  concerns  a  modest  and  retiring 
chisat  of  persons,  urfable  to  help  or  provide  for 
themselves,  and  who  have  been  cast  by  adversity 
and  misfortune  upon  the  protection  and  chai'ity  of 
their  country.  With  some,  sucli  a  subject  may 
indeed  be  less  attractive  than  the  more  exciting 
and  agitating  questions  of  the  day.  These  are 
matters  daily  entering  into  our  debates  here,  and, 
while  they  continue  to  find  favor  in  this  House,  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  in  commanding  much 
of  its  attention;  and  yet  I  shallnot  despair  of  its 
merits,  nor  will  I  for  one  moment  believe  that  a 
provision  so  long  delayed  and  so  loudly  demanded 
hy  justice  can  fail  to  receive  the  favorable  action 
of  this  body.  Some  difficulty  even  attended  the 
introduction  of  this  subjeet  here,  and  lam  pleased 
to  find  that  a  question  so  vitally  important  has  pre- 
sented us  all  with  an  opportunity  of  attesting  our 
opinions  by  our  votes. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  gentleman  fram  Penn- 
sylvania, [iVIr.  Pollock,]  now  before  me,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Pensions  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  granting  to  widows  v/iio  were  married  to 
revolutionary  officers  or  soldiers  prior  to  1812,  all 
the  benefits  of  the  acts  which  are  or  may  be  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  those  widov/s  who  were  married 
prior  fo  1st  January,  1794.  The  resolution  was 
finally  adopted,  and  subsequently  the  committee, 
through  their  chairman,  [Mr.  Cocke,]  reported 
against  the  expediency  of  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act,  which  report  was  accompanied  by 
a  resolution- declaring  its  inexpediency.  At  the 
same  time,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Sidney  Lawrence] 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  minority  report,  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
said  act  so  as  to  make  the  limitation  bear  date 
on  the  1st  January,  1818.  This  was  refused  by 
the  House  as  unparliamentary,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit  tee  on  Revoluti  >nary 
Pensions  was  concurred  in  by  the  House.  Then 
came  up  the  question  of  reconsideration  here,  as 
moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
en  a  subsequent  day  was  carried,  and  a  motion  was 
made  by  the  same  gentleman  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions,  with 
instructions  that  they  report  a  bill  giving  pensions 
to  all  such  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  as  were 
married  before  the  year  1800.  Upon  that  report, 
and  upon  the  amendment  which  i  have  proposed 
limiting  the  time  of  marriage  to  any  period  prior  to 
1812,  this  House  is  now  called  on  for  its  deci.iion. 
That  decision  will  probably  be  the  last  act  of  true 
benevolence  and  humanity  which  the  present  Con- 
gress, or  those  that  may  succeed  it,  will  ever  be 
called  on  to  perform  to  the  memory  of  that  merito- 
rious band  of  the  Revolution  who  jeoparded  lif© 
U'ith  all  its  endearments  in  the  cause  of  the  country. 
On  this  question,  1  hope  that  the  hearts  and  sym- 
pathies of  nearly  every  member  of  this  House  beat 
in  unison.  This  bill  and  the  amendment  proposed 
to  it,  .■should  open  a  fountain  of  good  feelins',  in 
which  we  may  dip  the  barbed  points  of  our  political 
arrows,  and  render  them  innocent  and  harmless. 
Around  it  men  of  all  political  parties  can  assemble, 
and  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 
Here  v/e  all  of  us  can  say  to  the  elements  of  polit- 
ical discord  and  contention,  Cease,  this  is  holy 
ground.  It  brings  to  our  remembrance  cheering 
recollections;  it  introduces  us  afresh  to  the  good 
old  days  of  the  P.,epublic — to  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates,  who  founded  this  Re- 
public, who  established  this  Constitution,  who 
gave  us  a  Government  whose  form  and  principles 
will  yet  pervade  the  world  and  renovate  it,  so  that 
man  in  every  clime  and  condition  can  feel  himself 
to  be  a  man,  and  his  fellowman  his  brother.  On 
the  last  Sabbath-day  of  freedom,  a  corner-stone 
•was  laid  of  a  monument  about  to  be  erected  in  this 
city,  which  bears  his  name,  by  the  people  of  the 
Uniltd  States,  to  the  Ii'ather  of  his  Country.  How 
fitting  and  becoming  it  is  that  the  People's  Repre- 
sentaiives  should  pass  this  bill  and  amendment  in 
this  very  month,  and  at  a  time  so  near  the  late 
celebration  of  our  national  anniversary. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  on 
matters  of  doxibtful  profn-iety  and  expediency ;  mil- 
lions on  millions  have  been  lavished  in  the  Florida 
and  Mexican  wars;  money  must  be  provided  for 
the  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Surely  the  Gov- 
ernment which  can  do  this  oug^ht  not  to  refuse  to 


extend  its  hand  to  the  relief  of  a  few  unpretending, 
helpless  females,  whose  husbands  have  been  the 
brave  defenders  of  our  rights. 

The  honorable  chairnran  of  the  Committee  or 
Revolutionary  Pensions  was  pleased,  among  other 
things  in  his  report,  to  say  that  "  in  granting  pen- 
'  sioiis  heretofore  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
'  Revolution,  to  their  widows,  and  to  all  others 
•■provided  for  by  our  statutes,  Congress  has  been 
••actuated  by  a  gratefid  sense  of  justice,  and  by  a 

*  commendable  spirit  of  liberality."  This  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  in- 
tended relief  had  come  too  tardily,  and  in  fact  it 
did  not  come  at  all,  until  those  who  deserved  it 
by  their  deeds  of  patriotism  had  gone  dov/n  to  their 
graves,  many  of  whom  had  been  paid  in  worthless 
continental  money. 

On  leeurring  to  the  statute-book,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  first  pension  law  of  a  general  char- 
acter, independent  of  those  for  the  relief  of  invalids, 
was  enacted  in  1818.  Another  followed  in  1820, 
another  in  1828,  and  a  fourth  in  1832.  All  these 
enactments,  excepting  the  single  one  of  1832,  had 
been  essentially  qualified  by  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. Tlie  first  of  these  required  that  the  appli- 
cant for  a  pension  should  first  prove  that  he  was 
in  indigent  circumstances;  the  next  required  that 
he  should  submit  a  schedule  of  his  property  under 
oath;  the  third  that  he  had  served  during  the  whole 
war,  and  was  entitled  to  half  pay,  under  the  re- 
solves of  October,  1780;  and  the  last,  which  is  the 
only  general  law  without  any  qualification,  (ex- 
cepting a  requisition  of  a  service  of  six  months,) 
was  aliYiost  equally  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  measure 
of  justice.  Here  it  will  be  seen  how  long  and  how 
cruelly  the  award  of  our  country's  just  indemnity 
was  withheld  from  him  who  early  fought  our  bat- 
tles, and  protected  us  from  a  foe  who  eagerly 
sought  our  destruction. 

Forty-nine  years  had  passed  away  ere  the  slum- 
bers of  American  sympathy  were  awakened  to 
these  claims  of  patriotism,  to  these  crying  dernands 
upon  the  bounty  of  freemen;  and  not  until  hun- 
dreds, I  may  say  thousands,  of  the  heroic  veterans 
of  that  disastrous  hour  had  gone  to  their  final  ac- 
count, was  the  hand  of  their  country 's  charity  held 
forth  for  their  relief. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  that 
I  am  touching  a  subject  that  has  lost  many  of  its 
attractions.  Few  of  the  soldiers  of  olden  times 
remain  among  us.  They  are  daily  disappearing 
frorn  this  stage  of  action,  and  the  grave  that  closes 
over  them  seems  to  have  hushed  forever  the  voice 
of  humanity  for  their  suffering  and  penniless 
widows.  Why  should  such  a  restriction  be  still 
continued  ajjainst  them,  to  bar  them  forever  from 
the  little  pittance  we  have  proposed  to  give  them? 
Why  limit  their  marriage  to  a  date  prior  to  1794.' 
Why  longer  continue  that  arbitrary  condition 
upon  our  statute  book  in  this  enlightened  age 
of  American  freedom  and  prosperity?  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
that  the  original  limit  was  not  arbitrarily  assumed 
by  Congress, and  that  the  principle  was  not  adopted 
without  mature  consideration  and  reflection.  I 
cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  I  know  the  prom- 
inent arguments  now  urged  in  its  support  are  that 
the  country  was  then  quieted;  that  the  contest  of 
the  Revolution  and  those  also  of  the  Indian  wars 
were  then  closed;  and  that  it  was  designed  only  to 
make  provision  for  those  widows  who  were  then 
married.  Actuated  as  I  am,  by  true,  disinterested, 
American  feelings  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  committee.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  turn  to  one  or  two  extracl.s  from 
the  iTiinority  report,  wliich  will  enable  this  House 
to  know  something  of  "his  matter.  It  states  that 
"  it  appears  from  the  memorial  of  Sarah  Corbin 
'  that  she  is  now  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age;  that 
'  she  is  the  widow  of  David  Corbin,  who  was  a 
'soldier  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  a  pen- 
'  sioner  at  the  ra'e  of  ;|108  per  annum;  that  he  died 
'  in  September  last;  that  she  was  married  to  him 
'  subsequent  to  January,  1794,  and  is  consequently 
'  excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of  the  existing  pen- 
'  sion  laws,  and  compelled  to  rely  upon  her  own 
'  resources  in  her  extreme  old  age."  The  widow, 
Jn  her  petition,  makes  this  remark:  "If  the  pro- 
'  vision  is  granted  to  the  widows  on  account  of  the 

*  service  of  their  husbands,  your  petitioner  has 
'  equal  claims  with  others  of  like  age  and  condi- 

*  tion,  and  she  does  not  believe  the  date  of  Jier 


'  marriage  aflTects  the  equity  of  her  claim."  There 
are  numerous  cases  o-f  this  character,,  which  ap- 
peal to  the  justice  of  onr  Government  for  that  re- 
lief and  protection  which  should  of  right  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  Equity  and  good  conscience 
demand  it.  This  very  Congress  has  in  Effect  done 
away  with  the  principle,  which  was  considered  as 
applying  to  the  year  1794,  as  a  limit  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  act  of  the  4th  of  July ,  1836^  granted 
to  the  v/idows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  the  jien- 
sions  to  which  their  husbands  v/ere  entitled,  vvhert 
living,  during  their  natural  life.  The  act  of  July, 
1838,  pensioned'  those  widows  who  were  married 
subsequent  to  the  last  period  of  ser\  ice  of  their 
husbands,  and  prior  to  1st  January,  1794,  for  five 
years.  This  was  extended  by  subsequent  acts 
until  the  4th  of  March  last,  when  the  latter  act  ex- 
pired. This  preservt  Congress  has  passed  an  act 
granting  pensions  for  life  to  such  widows  as  were 
married  between  1783  and  1794;  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction ceases,  and  the  question  may  be  asked, 
with  peculiar  force  and  propriety,  why  shosild  not; 
those  widows  also,  who  were  married  after  1794 
up  to  1800,  and  even  up  to  1812,  receive  a  share 
of  the  gratitude  of  their  country  ?  Admit,  if  yon 
please,  that  the  war  v/as  eloeed  and  the  distarb- 
ances  quieted;  did  the  influences  of  the  war  cease 
to  operate  jastyirecif.ehj  in  the  year  1794.'  Look  at 
the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778;  to  the  fatigues, 
the  hardships^  and  exposures  of  the  continentaS 
army!  How  numerous  arxl  accumulated  were  the 
privations,  suiFerings,  and  sacrifices  of  that  day  T 
How  many  constitutions  were  destroyed;  how 
many  fortunes  wasted;  how  many  prospects  blast- 
ed !  And  v/ere  all  the.s€  constitutions  renewed,  al5 
these  fortunes  retrieved ,  all  these  prospects  lestored 
just  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793.'  Did  that  veryr 
year  put  a  period  to  all  their  misfortunes  and  sufier- 
ings?  No;  arvd  !  may  say  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  widows  now  alive,  shared  in  the  trials  and 
sufferings  of  their  husbands,  arising  from  their 
participation  in  the  great  contest  for  our  politicaS 
existence,  and  th«  widows  should  receive  the  pen- 
sions their  husbands  were  entitled  So.  This  would 
be  right,  and  they  were  entitled  to  it  on  every 
principle  of  reason  and  justice. 

We  all,  whenever  we  speak  of  the  Revolution 
or  refer  to  it,  call  it  the  glorious  Revolution,  or  if 
we  mention  its  oflicers  and  men,  are  extravagant 
in  our  commewlations  of  them.  We  are  too  for- 
getful of  the  past;  we  are  too  ready  only  to  speak 
of  the  noble  achievements  and  deeds  of  patriotic 
daring  which  had  been  accomplished  by  our  rev- 
olutionary army.  Must  we  let  our  admiration  go 
no  further?  Must  it  stop  here?  Did  all  our  pa- 
triotism expire  at  1794?  Have  the  sotis  of  this 
dav  forgotten  their  revolutionary  mothers,  and 
ceased  to  remember  that  it  was  to  their  smiles  and 
to  their  cheering  counsels  that  much  of  our  success 
in  that  stormy  conflict  was  indebted  ? 

On  our  last  national  jubilee,  in  this  city,  1  ob- 
served, with  much  gratification  and  extreme  pleas- 
ure, that  the  surviving  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  had  an  honorable  and  conspicuous 
place  assigned  them  in  the  solemnities  of  thaS 
memorable  day.  The  same  mark  of  respect  is 
paid  them  on  alf  public  and  national  celebrations 
throughout  the  land.  This  was  proper.  It  showed 
that  the  nation  remembered  and  delighted  to  honor 
their  noble  sacrifices  and  patriotic  deeds.  Let  us 
not  show  our  veneration  and  respect  for  them  in 
loords  only,  but  by  'Substantial  acts  of  confidence  and 
esteem. 

In  making  provision,  sir,  for  their  widows,  we 
are  not  only  gladdening  the  hearts  of  those  soldiers 
who  still  linger  among  us,  but  we  are  also  doing 
an  act  that  must  cheer  the  souls  of  those  who  are 
gone,  if  they  are  permitted  to  know  anything  of 
the  affairs  of  earth.  What  a  consolation  it  must 
be  to  a  revolutionary  patriot,  who  is  just  upon  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  to  be  assured  that  the  partner 
of  his  toils  and  his  trials,  who  has  watched  over 
him  with  an  angel's  solicitude,  and  has  cared  for 
his  every  want,  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  coun- 
try he  has  so  well  served. 

Some  gentlemen  insist  that  pensions  are  a  mere 
gratuity.  In  some  respects  I  admit  they  are  a 
gratuity.  The  claims  on  which  they  are  founded 
could  not  be  collected  by  a  suit  at  law.  A  legal 
demand  could  not  be  made  upon  the  nation  until 
the  pensions  are  allowed.  But  still  they  are  a  debt, 
a  just  and  sacred  debt— -a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
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affection,  111x1011  more  operative  and  binding,  upon 
the  noble  and  srenerons  faculties  of  our  nature,  than 
nny  legal  demand  that  co«!d  be  made  against  us, 
either  iRdividually  or  nationally.  The  one  we 
would  satisfy  as  a  matter  of  honor  and  conscience; 
the  other  as  a  matter  of  mere  naked  honesty  and 
right.  These  females  have  a  strong  claim  upon 
our  gratitude  and  sympathy,  and  if  we  respected 
the  soldier  who  suffered,  fnight,  and  died  for  his 
country,  we  ought  certainly  to  respect  those  who 
were  dear  to  them,  and  who  were  a  part  of  them- 
selves. 

Permit  me  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  introduce  a 
sentiment  given  on  some  public  occasion,  by  the 
fate  distinguished  gentleman  fiom  Massachusetts, 
who  was  so  suddenly  taken  from  among  us,  and 
whose  fame  is  a  part  of  the  treasures  of  tlie  whole 
^country.  It  is  s  sentiment,  beautiful  in  its  concep- 
tion, elegant  in  its  expression,  and  both  chaste  and 
classical  in  its  allusions,  it  is  this:  "Theliviitg 
records  of  the  v/ar  ef  independence,  like  i'h<s  books 
of  the  Sybil,  as  they  diminish  in  numbers,  they 
increase  in  value." 

Let  us  act  upon  this  principle;  let  Ois  pass  tlnis 
l)ill  and  amendment;  let  us  feel  towards  tiie  old 
soldiers  as  the  above  sentiment  inculcates;  and,  a.s 
their  number  is  every  day  diminishing,  may  we 
cherish  for  those  who  survive  increasing  emotions 
of  respect,  veneration,  and  esteem. 

C?.VIL  GOVERNMENT  tN  NEW  MEXtCO,  &.c. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  McLANE, 

OF  MARYLAND, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  10,  1848. 
Mr.  Stephens  moved  a  suspension  of  tlse  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions:  • 

Resolied,  Tluit  the  Presi-dent  lie  requested  to  communi- 
•cate  to  ttiis  House  the  tiest  and  most  nliiible  iiif(»rr»Htien  in 
tiis  possession  rclaliiiu  to  the  proper  limits  and  boundaries 
X5f  New  Mixico  and  California,  with  the  population  of  each 
■re.spectivel)',  and  particularly  copies  of  the  maps  referred  to 
in  the  late  treaty  betweeti  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Resolved  further^  That  the  Pre.-idenl  he  also  n  quested  to 
inform  this  House  whelher  there  are  not  now  civil  (lovern- 
iiients  orsjanrsi'd  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  and,  if  so, 
what  are  their  form  and  character;  by  whom  and  when 
were  they  instituted,  and  hy  what  authority;  by  whom  and 
in  what  way  are  they  maintained  and  supported  ;  ami  par- 
ticularly that  he  inform  this  Hou-e  whether  the  Governor 
and  other  officers  ap|X)inled  in  New  Mexico  hy  ■General 
ifearns',  in  1846,  and  the  Governor  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  Commodore  Stockton  in  California  during  the 
same  year,  still  holil  the  appointments  thus  conlV^ried  on 
them  ;  and  whether  the  salaries  aiiixed  to  their  offices  have 
tieen  paid  out  f)f  the  treasury  of  the  Uaited  States  ;  and,  if 
so,  hy  what  authority  o(  law. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  having  addressed 
the  House,  he  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  McCler- 
NAND,  of  Illit»ois,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
SoHENCK,  of  Ohio;  when  Mr.  McLane,  of  Mary- 
land, closed  in  reply  to  Messrs.   Stephens  and 

ScHENCK. 

Mr.  McLANE  went  at  length  into  a  reply,  but 
with  so  rapid  and  so  unequal  a  tone  of  voice,  and 
amidst  so  much  noi.se  end  excitementin  the  House, 
that  the  reporter  endeavored,  without  success,  to 
catch  with  any  clearness  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

At  the  opening  of  his  speech,  he  made  some  se- 
vere allusions  to  the  general  tone  of  the  remarks 
of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Schenck,  and  especially 
to  the  language  applied  by  them  to  the  President. 
Some  passes  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Schenck,  in  which  both  exhibited  the  faculty  of 
repartee,  but  which  it  is  best  should  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  McL.  denied  that  there  had  been  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  President  to  conceal  the 
policy  he  was  pursuing  in  regard  to  New  Mexico, 
and  insisted  that  all  the  language  held  by  him  in 
his  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell  was  strictly  in  agree- 
ment with  what  he  now  declared  in  his  peace  mes- 
sage. He  explained  the  instructions,  and  showed 
that  they  were  directed  to  obtaining  the  recognition 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
as  the  boundary  of  Texas.  As  Mexico  claimed 
above  El  Paso,  we  must  obtain  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river  by  purchase,  if  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  of  Delaware  here  interposed, 
but  what  he  said  was  too  imperfectly  heard  to  be 
understood. 


Mr.  McLANE  said  that  the  President's  policy 
throughout  was  perfectly  clear;  he  had  all  along 
i)een  trying  to  maintain  the  Rio  Grande  for  our 
boiuidai-y,  and  he  had  maintained  it. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  again  pressed  the  inquiry, 
why,  if  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  river  was 
part  of  Texas,  and  not  part  of  Mexico,  the  Presi- 
dent undertook  to  set  up  a  civil  government  over 
it?  Why  did  it  not  revert  to  Texas,  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  were  subdued  who  held  it?  He  in- 
sisted on  the  difference  betv/een  the  language  of 
the  instructions  and  that  of  the  message. 

Mr.  McLANE  quoted  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  and  further  commented  upon  them,  insist- 
ing that  they  were  \n  perfect  consistency  v/ilh  the 
positions  taken  in  the  message.  He  complained 
that  an  unfounded  assault'  had  been  made  on  the 
Executive  veracity. 

Mr.  STEPHElVS  read  from  the  docutwents  to 
strengthen  his  former  position. 

Mr.  McL.lI^E  defended  the  propriety  of  the 
President's  taking  m.ilitary  possession  o^  New 
Mexico,  though  it  v/as  in  a  Slate  of  the  Union,  from 
the  conduct  of  our  m.ilitary  commanders  in  pro- 
claiming martial  law  within  a  State  whei-e  the  In- 
dian tribes  were  in  temporary  rebellion.  This  had 
been  done  by  General  Jackson,  and  by  General 
Taylor  also.  He  alluded  to  the  charges  against 
General  Jackson  for  his  conduct  in  this  respect, 
the  cofRn  handbills,  &c.  He  warned  Messrs.  Ste- 
phens and  Schenck  lest  they  should  reprobate  too 
severely  conduct  of  which  their  own  presidential 
candidate  had  been  quite  as  guilty  as  Mr.  Polk. 
In  this  connection,  he  introduced  the  bloodhounds, 
but  disclaimed  any  wish  to  denounce  General  Tay- 
lor for  employing  them  to  smell  out  the  hidden 
Seminoles.  Nothing  more  had  been  done  by  Gen- 
eral Kearny  than  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  a  por- 
tion of  Texas,  and  to  take  means  to  maintain  order 
there. 

He  denied  that  Genera!  Kearny  had  received  no 
reprimand,  and  quoted  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  hisexcess  of  zeal,  which,  though 
not  abusive,  contained  a  delicate  reproof,  which 
General  Kearny  had  severely  felt,  and  of  which  he 
had  complained. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  affirmed 
that  General  Kearny's  constitution  for  New  Mex- 
ico, and  his  list  of  temporary  officers  appointed  by 
him  there,  had  not  been  seen  by  the  President 
when  preparing  his  message  for  Congress.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  insisted  that  it  had: 
he  left  the  country  to  judge  between  them. 

Mr.  McL.  said  that  the  attempts  to  charge  men- 
dacity upon  the  Executive,  by  a  party  who  sup- 
ported General  Tayloi-,  would  react  upon  him; 
they  were  bespattering  their  own  candidate  with 
vulgarity,  and  he  would  become  associated  by  the 
people  with  his  supporters,  an  arrogant  party, 
who  would  be  efiectually  rebuked  in  November 
next. 

Mr.^McL.  said  that  the  information  sought  for 
by  the  resolutions  under  consideration  was  before 
the  country.  The  public  records  and  documents 
furnished  already,  partly  published  and  partly  to 
be  found  in  doctments  now  on  our  table,  would 
define  the  boundaries  of  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  Though  maps  had  not  been  furnished 
yet,  the  docurnents  recited  the  boundaries  referred 
to,  and  they  could  be  easily  understood.  The 
second  resolution,  which  called  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  temporary  governrnents  organized  in 
New  Mexico  and  California,  was  more  uncalled 
for  than  the  first.  In  December  last,  the  President 
had  communicated  full  information  on  these  topics, 
and  all  that  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  resolutions  were  made  the  apology 
for  an  unwarrantable  attack  upon  the  Preside  nt. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  presents  to  the  House, 
in  view  of  his  inquiry,  an  allegation  that  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  annual  message  of  1846,  declared  the 
Rio  Grande  to  its  source  to  be  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas;  while  in  the  Slidell  instructions 
he  admitted  New  Mexico  to  be  a  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico;  and  now  substantially  reaffirms 
this  proposition  in  his  peace  message,  by  inform- 
ing Congress  that  we  have  acquired  New  Mexico 
and  California. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce the  President  and  his  policy,  as  false  and 
arbitrary,  illegal  and  unauthorized,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  establishment  of  civil  governments  in 


New  Mexico,  with  limits  which  he  had  declared 
to  be  part  of  the  State  of  Texas.     He  says: 

'i'lifi  President  of  the  United  Slates  cominiinieated  to 
this  House  a  lew  days  ajro  the  fact  that  he  had  lately  made 
a  treaty,  by  which  we  acquired  California  and  New  ^iexico, 
and  ho  called  on  Congress  to  make  tho  necessary  le^jislatiou 
for  th.ose.  new  Territories;  and  itsecnie<!  to  him  [Mr.  Ste- 
PHKfis,]  manifestly  proper  that  this  House  shoiild  be  in- 
formed what  was  the  extent  of  tiie  honndaries  and  limits  of 
this  country  over  v/hicli  we  are  to  le(;islate,  and  tiie  charac- 
ter of  tlie  people  over  whom  we  are  to  legislate.  So  far  as 
New  Mexico  is  concerned,  for  one,  he  wished  to  know  aa- 
thorifitiviily  from  the  President  what  the  limits  of  thill 
country  are.  He  wished  to  know  Vr-hether  New  Mexico  ex- 
tends to  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  not ;  anil,  if  so,  to 
what  extent.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  Pic.-iileiit  calls  on 
Coniiress  to  legislate  (or  porlio;')S  of  territory  v/hicli  he  had 
previously  informed  the  country  beloni;ed  to  Texas  ;  and  he 
was  sure  the  honorable  representatives,  from  Texas  wished 
to  obtain  the  same  information.  He  wished  the  Presidertt 
to  inform  this  Htjuse  and  the  country,  if,  in  tije  li.ce  of  his 
message  of  1846,  which  he  [Mr.  S.]  had  before  him,  Santa 
F^  is  in  New  Mexico,  or  v/ithin  the  limits  of  Texas,  which 
has  been  attached  to  this  Union.  He  had  the  President's 
messa:»e  of  1846  in  his  hand-,  and  he  would  reud  a  short  ex- 
tract from  it.     It  v^as  as  follows : 

"  The  Congress  of  Texas,  on  the  lOtli  of  December,  1836, 
passed  '  A«  act  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,'  in  which  they  declared  the  Riu  Grande,  frojn  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  to  be  the  boundary;  and  by  the  said  act 
they  extended  their  '  civil  and  political  jurisdiciion'  over  the 
country  up  to  that  boundary.  During  a  period  of  jiiore  thaa 
nine  years  which  intei-vened  between  the  adoption  of  her 
cOHStitntion  and  Iter  .annexation  a-;  one  of  the  States  of  our 
Union,  Texas  .isserted  an<l  exercised  many  acts  of  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  over  the  country  and  inhabitants 
west  of  the  Nueces;  she  organized  and  defined  tin-  limits  of 
counties  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  she  e>taliltshed  courts 
of  justice,  and  extended  her  judicial  system  over  the  terri- 
tory; ih?  established  a  custom-house  and  colleected  duties, 
and  also  post  offices  and  pust  roads  in  it;  she  e»talili.lii  d  a 
land  ofiice,  and  issued  numerous  grants  for  huul  within  ita 
limits;  a  senator  and  represenative  re.^idingin  il  werecleete<l 
to  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  and  served  as  such  when 
the  act  of  annexation  took  place.  In  both  the  Congress  and 
ccnvention  of  Texas  which  gave  their  assent  to  the  terms 
of  annexat'Ioii  to  the  United  States  proposed  by  our  Con- 
gress, were  representatives  residing  west  of  the  Nueces, 
who  took  part  in  the  act  of  anncTcation  itself.  This  was  the 
Texas  which,  by  act  of  our  Congress  of  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1H45,  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  Stales  of  this  Union." 

What  Texas.'  He  [Mr.  Stephens]  wanted  the  President 
to  show  what  Texas  he  meant.  The  Texas  which  extends 
from  the  iMOufn  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  somce.'  That  was 
the  assertion  of  t'.ie  President  of  the  United  States,  as  nine- 
tenttis  of  the  ])eople  doubtless  understood  him. 

Now,  about  the  same  time  this  message  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, tliere  was  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Slate  a  docu- 
ment to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atteniion  of  the  House. 
It  w.is  a  document  which  emanated  fi-om  Brigadier-Geueiai 
Kearny,  which  was  in  these  words : 

"  Jippoiiitment  hy  General  Kenrr.y  of  civil  officers. 

"  Being  duly  authorixed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,]  hereby  make  the  following  appriiniinenis 
for  the  government  of  New  Mexico,  a  territory  of '<he  Unitcil 
gtates.  The  officers  thus  appointed  will  be  obeyed  and 
respected  accordingly  : 

"  Charles  Bent,  to  be  Governor. 

"Donaisano  Vigil,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Territory. 

"Richard  Dallam,  to  be  Marshal. 

"  Francis  P.  Blair,  to  be  United  States  District  Attorney. 

'<  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  Treasiner. 

"  Eugene  Seitzendorfer,  to  be  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

'•  Joab  Houghton,  Antonio  Jos6  Otero,  Charles  Beaubien, 
to  be  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court. 

"  Given  alSanti  F6,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  pf  New 
Mexico,  this2i2d  day  of  September,  1846,  and  in  the  seven- 
ty-first year  oflhe  independence  of  the  United  States. 
"  S.  \V.  KEARNY, 
>  "  Bri^adicr-Generul  Uidlcd  States  ^irmy." 

Re  also  read  the  following  extracts  from  Doc.  No.  24,  en- 
tilled  "  Organic  Law  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico: 

"  Art.  1. — Sec.  1.  T!ie  country  heretofore  known  as  New 
Mexico  shall  he  known  hereafter  and  designated  as  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  The  United  States  ol  .-America, 
and  the  temporary  government  of  the  said  Territory  shall 
be  organized  and  adijiinistered  in  the  manner  herein  pre- 
scribed. 

"  A-Rn:. ^—Executive  ■poiL-er— Seel.  The  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  shall  reside  in  the  said 
Territory,  and  shall  hold  his  ofiice  for  two  years,  uuless 
sooner  r'ernoved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"He  shall  be  the  commandwr-in-chicf  of  the  militia  of 
the  said  Territory,  except  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  e.v  officio  superintendent  of  Indian 
Afl'airs. 

"He  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  civil  and  military  offices 
which  shall  be  established,  the  appoinunents^  which  shall 
not  he  otherwise  provided  tor  by  law."' 

"Art.  a.—Le^islctlivc  power.— Sec.  1.  The  legislative 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives. .  ,    ,,  .       ..* 

"  Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of 
members  to  be  chosen  every  two  years  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  several  counties  ;  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  members  to  he  chosen  every  four  years 
by  the.  qualified  electors  of  their  respective  districts." 

"Sec.  7.  Until  the  legislative  power  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  retain  the  division 
of  counties  and  districts  established  by  the  decree  of  the 
department  of  New  Mexico  of  June  17,  1844,  and  they  shall 
be  represented  as  follows:  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  county  of  Santa  F6  shall  have  three  members;  the 
county  of  San  Miguel  del  Bado,  three;  the  county  of  Rio 
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Ariiva,  three;  the  county  of  Valencia,  five;  the  county  of 
Taos,  three;  llie  county  of  S.mtii  Anna,  two;  and  the 
county  of  BprnaHillo,  two.  In  tlie  Lpnishative  Council,  ihe 
central  district  shall  have  three  members,  the  iioiihcrn  dis- 
trict two  members,  and  the  sonlheastern  district  two  mem- 
bers ;  which  apportionment  shall  continue  until  otherwise 
directed  bvlaw." 

"Sec.  10.  The  General  Assembly  shall  eonvfne  at  the 
city  of  Santa  F6,  on  the  first  Sloudny  in  December,  A.  D. 
1847,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  every  two  years 
thereafter,  until  otherwise  provided  liy  law  ;  and  eacli 
House  shall  elect  one  of  its  own  members  as  Spi  aker,  ami 
shall  choose  clerks  and  such  other  oH^icers  as  may  be. neces- 
sary ;  and  shall  sit  from  day  to  day,  on  its  own  adjournments, 
until  all  its  business  shall  be  fitiisheri," 

"Art.  4. — Judicial  jjov:cr. — Seel.  The  Judicial  power 
jiliall  be  vested  in  a  Superior  Court,  and  infeiior  tribunals  to 
be  eslabli^htd  by  taw. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Superior  Court  shall  consist  of  three  Judges, 
lobe  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uiiired  States.  One 
of  them  shall  be  the  presiding  judjie,  and  the  odiers  asso- 
ciate judjes.  ■  The  Judges  shall  beeoujcrvators  of  jhe  peace 
throughout  the  'J'erritory,  and  shall  hold  courts  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  perform  such  duties  as  shall  he  pre- 
scribed by  law." 

"Art.  5. — Mhcel'aneous. — Sec.  1.  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly— the  Governor,  whose  salary  shall  be  ,f2,090 
a  year;  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  whose  salary  shall 
be  $l,aOJ  a  year;  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  whose 
salaries  shall  be  $1,500  a  j  ear  each  ;  Ihe  Mar.-hal  ol  the  Ter- 
ritory, whose  salary  shall  be  $5L8  a  \  ear ;  the  United  Slates 
District  Attorney,  whose  salary  shall  he  ^aCft  a  year— sha.W 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unitet^  States.  The  Ati- 
ditor  and  Treasurer  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  §.500  a 
year,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  ot 
the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  out  of  the  Territorial 
treasury." 

General  Kearny  says  lie  was  atithori/.ed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  St.ues  to  make  such  appointments;  and  tliey 
were  made  from  his  headquarters  at  Santa  F6,  which  is  on 
this  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  in  that  very  territory  wliieh  the 
President  informed  Ihe  nation  and  the  world  belongs  to 
Texas,  which  has  beeji  annexed  to  this  Union.  Now,  he 
would  aeaina-^te  the  honorable  represenatives  from  the  State 
of  Te.vas  whether,  if  this  be  true,  liny  wrll  toleriUe  this  in- 
terference of  this  Government  in  that  State.' 

Mr.  PJLSBURY  said  they  did  not  toleinte  it. 
He  made  otiier  observations  which  were  not  heard 
at  the  reporter's  desk. 

Now,  said  Mr.  McLANE,  this  unauthorized 
exercise  of  powery  even  extending  to  trvaLs  for  trea- 
son liy  the  courts  of  these  teni[iorary  governments, 
has  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  tlie  President.  He  is,  therefore,  in 
the  JLidgmetvt  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  as 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  as  he  is  false  and  menda- 
cious. Such  charges  are  made.wilhout  proof,  and 
on  the  naked  assumption  of  the  honoitibie  gentle- 
man that  he  chooses  to  believe  them.  General 
Kearny  (he  say3)  declares  in  his  pioclamation 
that  he  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  President. 
He  chooses  to  believe  General  Kearny,  he  says; 
and  he  defies  us  to  shov/  that  General  Kearny  acted 
without  authority,  or  that  his  conduct  was  ever 
disapproved.  Mr.  McL.  said,  that  charges  thus 
made  without  proof,  and  resting  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual belief  of  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  deemed 
unfounded  by  gentlemen  on  this  side  who  disbe- 
lieved them;  and  charges  thus  made,  would  go  to 
the  country  without  character  and  without  force; 
they  would  be  denounced  as  unfounded.  But 
(said  Mr.  McL.)  they  can  be  easily  disproved  from 
the  record.  Here  is  the  message  of  December  22, 
1846,  transmitting  this  proclamation  and  this  ckvil 
government  under  which  these  trials  for  treason 
have  taken  place.  Here  is  the  express  disappi-oval 
and  reprimand: 
To  IheHouse  of  Repre^enlativcs  of  the  United  Stales: 

In  compliance  with  the  rLSiuesi  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Keprtsi  ntativcs  of  the  1.5th  instant,  I 
communicate  herewith  reptii  Is  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  documents  which 
accompany  them. 

These  documents  contain  all  the  "  oiders  or  instructions" 
to  any  military,  naval,  or  other  oilicer  of  the  Government, 
"in  relation  to  the  establishment  or  organization  of  civil 
government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  wliich 
has  or  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  iiiates." 

These  orOfMS  and  instructions  were  given  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  engaged  m  actual 
war,  over  such  portions  of  the  territory  of  our  enemy  as,  by 
military  conquest,  might  be  "  taken  possession  of,"  and  be 
occupied  by,  our  armed  forces — rights  necessarily  resulting 
from  a  state  of  war,  and  clearly  recognized  bj  the  laws  of 
nations.  This  was  all  the  authority  which  could  be  dele- 
gated to  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  and  its  exer- 
cise was  indispensable  to  the  secure  occupition  and  pos- 
session of  territory  of  the  enemy  which  might  be  eomjuered. 
The  regulations  authorized  were  temporary,  and  dependent 
on  the  rights  acquired  by  eonqne-t.  'J'hey  were  authorized 
as  belligerent  rights,  and  were  to  be  carried  into  etTict 
by  military  or  naval  officers.  They  were  but  the  ameliora- 
tion of  martial  law,  which  modern  civilization  requires, 
and  were  due  as  well  to  the  security  of  the  conquests,  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory. 


The  doumentscommunicaterf  also  contain  the  reports  of 
sereral  highly  meritorious  oflicers  of  our  army  and  navy, 
who  have  conquered  and  tafeen  possession  of  portions  of  the 
enemy's  territory. 

Among  tlie  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  will  be  found  a  '•  form  of  governnient"  "  es- 
tablished and  organized"  by  the  military  commander  who 
conqiiered  and  occupied  with  hi.s  forces  the  ferri'tory  of 
New  Mexico.  This  document  was  received  at  the  War 
Department  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  month,  and  (as  will 
be  perceived  by  the  report  of  the  Secieiary  of  War)  wsssnot, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  that  officer,  brought  to  my  notice 
until  after  my  annual  message  of  the  8th  instant  was  com- 
municated to  Congress. 

It  is  declared  on  its  face  to  be  a  "temporary  government 
of  the  saisl  territory;"  but  there  are  portions  of  it  which 
purport  to  "estabfish  and  organize"  a  permanent  territo- 
rial governml^nt  of  the  tliiptrd  StaSes  over  the  territory, 
and  to  impart  to  its  inhabitants  political  rights  which,  wnder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  can  be  enjoyed  per- 
Bianently  only  by  citizens. of  the  United  States.  These 
have  not  been  "  approved  and  recognized"  by  me.  Such 
organizt-d  regulations  as  have  been  established  in  any  of  the 
conquered  territories  for  the  security  of  our  conquest,  for  the 
preservation  o-f  order,  for  the  protection  o!  the  rights  of  Ihe 
inhabitants,  and  for  depriving  the  enemy-iof  the  advantages 
of  these  territories  while  the  military  possession  of  them  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  continues,  will  be  recognized 
and  approve*!. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  reports  of  the  officers  who 
have  been  reqnired  by  the  srsccess  which  has  crowned  their 
aruTS  to  exercise  the  powers  of  temporary  government  over 
the  conquered  Territories,  that  if  any  excess  of  power  has 
been  exercised,  the  departure  has  been  the  ofTsprffiir  of  a 
pairiotic  desiie  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  and 
rmmiinities  so  cherished  by  the  people  of  our  own  coantry, 
and  which  tftey  believed  calctvlated  to  improve  their  c(mdf- 
tion  and  promote  rlierr  prosperity.  Any  such  excess  has 
resulted  in  no  practical  injury,  hut  can  and  will  be  early 
corrected  in  3  manner  to  alienate  as  little  as  possible  the 
good  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territorv. 
JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  December  22,  1§46. 

How  unjustifiable,  then,  to  send  to  the  country 
such  extraordinary  declarations — denunciations  so 
bitter,  yet  so  unfounded  I  Concede  all  the  enormi- 
ties attributed  to  these  civil  institutions  established 
in  New  Mexico,  and  what  becomes  of  these  rash 
denunciations,  that  General  Kearny  established 
them  under  the  orders  of  the  President.'  Not  even 
the  poor  excuse  is  left,  that  General  Kearny's  ac- 
tion, if  not  authorized  in  advance,  was  never  dis- 
approved. Here  is  the  proof  that  this  action,  so 
bitterly  denounced  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Schenck]  and  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Ste- 
phens,] was  never  authorized,  and  was  disapproved. 
It  is  mortifying  that  such  charges  should  have 
been  made;  it  is  even  more  mortifying  that  they 
should  have  been  made  the  occasion  for  bitter  in- 
vective, and  an  assault  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  McL.  distinguished  between  the  violation 
of  orders  by  a  general  in  the  field  and  a  misappre- 
hension of  ordeis.  General  Kearny,  he  said,  was 
not  only  a  gallant  soldier,  but  an  intelligent,  gen- 
tleman; yet  he  had  unquestionably  exceeded  his 
authority  and  powers.  The  case  was  a  simple  one, 
and  rested  upon  well-established  principles  of  na- 
tional law,  which  sustained  the  President.  In 
May,  1846,  war  was  declared  and  recognized  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Under  the 
laws  of  war,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
commanded  our  armies,  and  conquered  portions  of 
Mexico.  By  the  act  of  conquest,  the  temporary 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States;  and,  under  the  laws  of  war,  tempo- 
rary governments  might  be  established,  and  laws 
enacted  to  maintain  order  and  punish  crimes; — not 
legal  treason,  as  defined  by  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  but  the  crime  of  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  temporary  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
queror. This  is  all  that  has  ever  been  done  uiider 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
New  Mexico  or  California.  And  although  con- 
stitutions may  have  been  pi'oclaimed,  and  the  crime 
of  treason  defined  and  punished,  yet  the  message 
of  December  22, 1846,  says  that  such  constitutions 
and  the  proceedings  under  them  are  not  approved; 
and  if  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  thereby  upon 
the  people  of  New  Mexico,  that  redress  shall  be 
extended  to  them.  What  say  our  authorities  on 
these  points.' 

In  the  celebrated  Castine  cas*,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  following 
words: 

"  The  single  question  arising  on  the  pleadings  in  this  case 
is,  whether  goods  imported  into  Castine,  during  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  enemy,  are  liable  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
revenue  laws  upon  goods  imported  into  the  United  Slates. 
It  appears  by  the  pleadings,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  Castine  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  remained 
in  his  exclusive  possession,  under  the  command  of  his 


military  and  naval  forces,  until  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  February,  1815.  During  this  time  the 
Biitish  Government  exercised  all  civil  and  military  au- 
thority over  the  place;  established  »  custmn-house,  and' 
admitted  §oods  to  he  imported  according  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  itself;,  and,  amoiia  others,  admitted  the  gooda 
upon  which  duties  are  now  demanded.  These  goods  re'- 
mained  at  Castine  until  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  iTfemy; 
and,  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  collector  of  the  cijstoms,  elxiimfng  a  right  to  Amer- 
ican duties  on  the  goods,  took  the  bond  in  question  from  the 
defendant  for  the  security  of  them. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that 
the  claim  for  diiiies  catmol  be  maintained.  By  the  comprest 
and  military  occupation  of  Castine,  rheenemy  acquired  tliaS 
firm  possession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  place.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  the  territory  was,  of  course,  sus- 
pencfed,  and  the  lavi's  of  the  United  States  coulrJ  no  losgey 
be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  on  fUe  inhab- 
itants who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By 
the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary 
alFegianee  to  the  British  Government,  and  were  bound  by 
such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it  chose  to  impose.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be  obUgatory  upore 
them  J  for  where  there  is  no  protection,  or  allegiance,  or 
sovereianty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience.  Castine 
was,  therefore,  during  thi«  period,  so  far  as  respected  otw 
revenue  laws,  to  (>e  deemed  a  foreii^n  port;  and  goods  im- 
ported into  it  by  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  such  duties 
only  as  the  British  Government  chose  to  requir;;.  Such" 
goods  were,  in  no  correct  sense,  imported  IhIo  the  United' 
Slates.  The  sithseqiient  evacuaiion  by  the  enemv,  and  re- 
sumption of  authority  by  the  United  States,  did  not,  and 
could  not,  change  the  diaracterof  the  previous  transactions. 
The  doctrines  respecting  the  jvs  posiliminii  are  wholly  in- 
applicable to  the  ciise.  The  goods  were  liable  to  Anierioan 
duties  when  imported,  or  not  at  all.  Thatthey  are  so  liable 
at  the  tinie  of  importation,  is  clear  from  what  has  beem 
already  stated;  aiid  when,  upon  the  returu  of  peace,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was  reassumed,  they  \ver& 
in  the  same  prerticanrent  as  they  would  have  been  if  Cas- 
tine had  been  a  foreign  territory  ceded  by  treaty  ro  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  goods  had  been  previously  imporletJ 
there.  In  the  latter  case,  there  woiild  have  been  no  pre- 
tence to  say  that  Americati  duties  could  be  demanded,  and 
upon  principles  of  pubfie  or  mmiieipal  law  the  eases  are  noB 
distingrrtshabte.  The  airtlioritres  cited  at  Ihe  bar  would,  if 
there  were  any  doubt,  be  decisive  of  the  question.  But  we 
think  it  too  clear  to  need  any  aid  from  authority." 

The  above,  and  the  case  of  Canter,  fully  co^ver 
the  whole  case,  and  meet  every  step  of  the  Amer- 
ican Executive;  and  there  is  nothing  connected 
with  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
which  can  affect  these  principles.  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  with  the  declared  boandarjr 
to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  this  boundary,  as  well  as 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  Texas,  was  dis- 
puted by  Mexico.  Texas  had  laid  a  claim,  and 
extended  her  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  Rio  Grand'ej 
but  she  had  not  secured  or  maintained  actual  pos- 
session of  the  country,  or  the  river  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source;  and  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  United  States 
might  settle  the  question  of  boundary  between 
Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Accordingly, 
when  the  United  States  went  to  war  with  Mexico, 
and  found  any  portion  of  Texas  in  the  possession 
of  Mexico,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United! 
States  to  hoM  possession  of  the  country  thus  con- 
quered from  the  Mexicans  who  held  possession; 
and  by  the  terms  under  which  Texas  was  admit- 
ted, it  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  to  re- 
store this  country  to  either  Mexico  or  Texas.  In 
such  a  state  of  facts,  who  questions  the  right  and 
duty.of  the  President  to  maintain  order  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  when  held  by  Mexico, 
until  a  treaty  of  boundary  enabled  us  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Texas.'  And  what  matters  it  whether 
the  country  so  occupied  by  the  President  and  con- 
quered from  Mexico  was  within  the  declared 
boundary  of  Texas,  at  Point  Isabel,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  at  Santa  Fe,  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Grande.' — it  was  stilt  conquered 
country,  and  not  the  less  conquered  because  we 
might  choose  to  hold  it  as  part  of  the  territory 
rightfully  belonging  to  Texas,  to  be  restored  to  her 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  we 
might  possess  the  power  to  adjust  the  question  of 
boundary;  and  this,  quite  independent  of  the  right 
or  title  by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  elect  to  hold  such  portions  of  the  con- 
quered country;  for,  said  Mr.  McL.,  the  Presi- 
dent regarded  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas.  It  was  just  and  right  so  to 
regard  jt.  The  treaty,  he  believed,  (as  it  was  t»n- 
deistood,)  so  regarded  it;  and  our  title  and  right 
to  secure  and  maintain  Texas  in  her  western 
boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  perfect,  in- 
dependent of  the  ti-eaty,  as  well  as  if  it  expressly 
recognized  the  cession  of  territory  to  be  territory 
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west  of  that  river;  for,  as  we  conquered  and  re- 
duced lo  subjection  Mexicans  who  held  possession 
of 'portions  of  territory  on  the  east  side  of  this 
river,  we  could  hold  it  under  the  law  of  nations,  on 
the  simple  principle  that  we  could  use  what  we 
possessed.  The  doctrine  of  "  uli  possidetis"  fully 
applied  to  the  case. 

This  (Mr.  McL.  said)  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  and  the  Democratic  party  ever 
since  the  admission  of  Texas.  The  Slidell  in- 
structions and  the  orders  to  Kearny,  and  the  an- 
nual message  of  December,  1846,  were  all  con- 
sistent^ and  it  was  the  failure  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  comprehend  this  policy,  which  led 
them  to  such  bitter  denunciations  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  indirection  against  gentlemen  on 
this  side  who  sustained  the  Government.  The 
Slide'!  instructions,  like  that  part  of  the  message 
of  1846  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  rec- 
ognize the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  as 
the  western  boundary  of  that  State: 

"  Texas  acliieved  her  independence  on  the  piaiii  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  by  one  of  the  most  decisive  and 
memorable  victories  recorded  in  history.  She  then  con- 
vinced the  world,  by  her  courage  and  her  conduct,  that  she 
deserved  to  rank  as  an  independent  nation.  To  use  the 
ianguage  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  despatch 
to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  dated  8lh  July,  1842 :  '  From  the 
'  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  April,  1836,  to  the  pres- 
'  ent  moment,  I'exas  has  exhibited  the  same  external  signs 
'of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite 
<as  much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and  in- 
'  dependent,  acknowledged  as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the 

<  principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest 

<  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  her- 

<  self  refraining,  for  all  that  peiiod,  from  any  furllierattempt 
'  to  reestablish  her  own  authority  over  that  Territory,'  &.c., 
&c. 

"Finally,  on  the  29lh  March,  184.=),  Mexico  consented,  in 
the  most  solemn  form,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  governments,  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  provided  she  would  .stipulate  not  to  annex 
herself  or  become  subject  to  any  country  whatever. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  contended  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
tliat  the  Nueces,  and  not  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  the  true  west- 
ern boundary  of  Texas.  I  need  not  furnish  you  arguments 
to  controvert  this  position.  You  have  been  perfectly  fauiil- 
iar  with  the  subject  from  the  beginning,  and  know  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Texas  has  been  extended  beyond  that  river, 
and  that  representatives  from  the  country  between  it  and 
the  Del  Norte  have  participated  in  the  deliberations  both 
of  her  Congress  and  her  convention.  Besides,  this  portion 
of  the  territory  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Louisiana.  The  case  is  different  in  regard  to  New  Mexico. 
Santa  F6,  its  capital,  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  two  centuries  ago ;  and  that  province  has  been  ever 
since  in  their  possession,  and  that  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. The  Texans  never  have  conquered  or  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  nor  have  its  people  ever  been  represented  in  any 
of  their  legislative  assemblies  or  conventions. 

"  The  long  and  narrow  valley  of  Now  Mexico,  or  Santa 
F6,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Upper  del  Norte,  and  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  many  hundred 
miles  remote  from  other  settled  portions  of  Mexico,  and 
from  its  distance  it  is  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  against  the  tribes  of  fierce  and  warlike  sav- 
ages that  roam  over  the  surrounditig  country.  For  this 
cause  it  has  suffered  severely  from  their  incursions.  Mexi- 
co must  expend  far  more  in  defendiiig  so  distant  a  posses- 
sion, than  she  can  possibly  derive  benefit  froiT(  continuing 
to  hold  it. 

"  Besides,  it  is  greatly  to  he  desired  that  our  boundary  with 
Mexico  should  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
clude all  future  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the  two 
Republics.  A  great  portion  of  New  Mexico  being  on  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  included  within  the  limits 
already  claimed  by  Texas,  it  may  hereafter,  should  it  re- 
main a  Mexican  province,  become  a  subject  of  dispute  and 
a  source  of  bad  feeling  between  those  who,  I  trust,  are  des- 
tined in  future  to  be  always  friends." 

These  instructions,  like  the  orders  to  Kearny, 
recognize  that  certain  portions  of  the  country  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  had  never  been  reduced  to 
actual  possession  by  Texas,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity to  negotiate  in  time  of  peace  for  the  cession  of 
these  portions  of  the  country  east  of  the  river,  that 
Texas  may  have  secured  to  her  her  declared  and 
rightful  boundary,  or,  in  war,  to  conquer  and  hold 
p^session  of  them, until  the  jurisdiction  and  actual 
possession  of  them  can  be  maintained  by  the  State 
sovereignty  of  Texas;  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Rio  Grande  was  an  ultimatum  in  these  instruc- 
tions, to  obtain  which,  without  war,  this  Govern- 
ment agreed,  in  these  instructions,  to  assume  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  grounds  conceded  favorable  to  Mexico 
in  regard  to  certain  portions  of  the  disputed  coun- 
try east  of  the  Rio  Grande  above  the  Paso. 

Mr.  McL.  said  this  policy  was  fully  developed 
by  the  records  of  our  military  and  diplomatic  his- 
tory. The  Rio  Grande,  he  repeated,  had  been 
throughout  recognized  as  the  rightful  boundary  of 
Texas;  and  the  temporarij  occupation  of  such  portions 
of  Texas,  where  the  Mexicans  held  possession  at  the 


commencement  of  the  ivar,  and  where  they  ivere  re- 
duced to  submission,  ivas  justified  by  the  laws  of  loar 
and  necessity;  and  he  said  that  neither  this  tempo- 
rary and  martial  possession,  nor  the  concession 
that  Texas  had  never  held  actual  possession,  could 
be  i-egarded  as  a  violation  of  her  State  sovereignty, 
or  an  impeachment  of  her  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  western  boundary.  What  will  be  thought 
now  (said  Mr.  McL.)  of  this  tirade  about  con- 
quering a  portion  of  our  own  territory .>  Under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  is  precisely  what 
was  done.  And  what  of  this  enormity  of  trying  a 
man  for  treason  by  a  military  power.'  Had  Gen- 
eral Kearny's  civil  government  been  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  war,  the  crime  of  treason  proper 
might  have  had  place.  As  it  was,  what  that  gov- 
ernment termed  treason  was  insurrection,  rebellion, 
treason  de  facto,  and  could  be  punished  by  martial 
law. 

Mr.  McL.  said,  that  this  was  a  hurried  view  of 
the  case;  but  he  submitted  that  it  was  a  full  refu- 
tation of  the  charges  rung  upon  the  President,  and 
his  royal  prei-oga lives,  and  proclatnations,  and 
constitutions — his  grand-juries  and  bills  of  indict- 
ments— his  gambling  licences,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all 
his  paraphernalia  of  assumed  and  unauthorized 
power. 

Mr.  McL.  next  adverted  to  the  financial  state- 
ments in  the  message.  The  party  were  startled  to 
find,  that  after  all  their  extravagant  predictions 
and  calculations,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  no 
more  than  sixty-five  millions.  They  had  told  the 
country  that  the  war  was  costing  the  people  half  a 
million  a  day.  And  now,  when  the  true  state  of 
the  fact  came  out,  they  were  astounded,  and  sat 
down  to  ciphering.  But  they  might  go  on  and 
cipher  as  long  as  they  pleased,  the  people  would 
well  understand  the  distinction  between  a  national 
debt  and  the  expenditures  for  the  war,  just  as  well 
as  they  did  the  difference  detween  Whig  estimates 
and  the  facts. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  says: 

"The  President  told  the  House,  and  meant  the  nation  to 
believe,?  that  the  expenses  of  this  war  amounted  to  some 
forty-nine  or  fifty  millions.  He  said  that  the  entire  national 
debt  was  but  sixty-five  millions.  Yes,  but  there  was  a  debt 
before  the  war  began  of  seventeen  millions.  Mr.  S.  only 
gavejround  sums.  This  made  the  war  debt  about  $49,000,000 
only.  But  there  had  been  besides  some  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions in  the  treasury.  Add  these  to  the  amount  slated  by 
the  President,  and  "they  made  $60,000,000.  Now  add  to  this 
the  §20,000,000  we  are  to  pay  Mexico  and  our  citizens,  and 
it  makes  $80,000,000.  The  amount  of  outstanding  balances 
cannot  be  less  than  $30,000,000.  This  added  makes  $110,- 
000,000.  And  then  add  the  charge  upon  the  land  fund  for 
bounty  lands,  &c.,  at  least  .*10,00,000  more,  and  we  have 
the  sum  of  at  least  .f  120,000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  war,  in- 
stead of  .f,59,000,000,  as  intimated.  And  all  this  was  our 
'  indemnity  for  the  past.'"  • 

•  Now  the  effect  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  McL.  said, 
was  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  Go-vernment; 
indeed,  such  was  the  issue,  in  terms  of  bitter  de- 
nunciation, presented  to  this  House.  What  says 
the  President  in  his  message: 

"  At  the  commencemcmt  of  the  present  administration,  the 
public  debt  amounted  to  seventeen  million  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars  and  sixty-two  cents.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  it  has  been  necessarily  increased,  and  now  amounts 
to  sixty-five  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  forty-nne  cents,  in- 
cluding the  stock  and  treasury  notes  which  may  yet  be  issued 
under  the  act  of  January  28,  1847,  and  the  sixteen  million 
loan  recently  negotiated  under  the  act  of  March  31,  1848. 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  treaty  stipu- 
lates that  twelve  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  Mexico, 
in  four  equal  annual  instalments  of  three  millions  each,  the 
first  of  which  will  fall  due  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1849. 
The  treaty  also  stipulates  that  the  United  Slates  shall  '  as- 
sume and  pay'  to  our  own  citizens  'the  claims  already 
liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexican  Republic,'  and 
'  all  cl.iims  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment,' 'to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one-quar- 
ter millions  of  dollas.'  The  'liquidated'  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  Mexico,  as  decided  by  the  joint 
board  of  commissioners,  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  of  11th  of  April,  1839,  amounted 
to  two  million  and  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight  ceirts.  This  sum  was 
payable  in  twenty  equal  quarterly  instalments.  Three  of 
them  have  been  paid  to  the  claimants  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, and  two  by  the  United  States,  leaving  to  be  paid 
of  the  principal  of  the  '  liquidated'  amount  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousajiid  six  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-six cents,  together  with  the  interest  thereon.  These 
several  amounts  of  '  liquidated'  and  unliquidated  claims  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  may  be  paid  as 
they  Ml  due,  out  of  the  accruing  revenue,  without  the  issue 
of  stock  or  the  creation  of  any  additional  public  debt."* 

Now,  said  Mr.  McL.,  here  is  a  confusion  of 
I  actual  debt  with  expenditures  proper,  and  the  esti- 


mated expenditures  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
The  country  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  estimates 
of  gentlemen  in  opposition.  Neither  their  estimates 
of  accruing  revenue,  nor  of  expenditures  were  re- 
spected. What  was  now  thought  of  the  Whig 
estimates  of  receipts  underthe  tariffof  1846.'  Their 
estimates  were  as  false  as  those  which  fix  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  now  that  it  is  closed,  or  which  estimated 
its  cost  at  lialf  a  million  per  day  when  it  com- 
menced. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  Do  they  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident, or  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.'  The  an- 
nexed statement  exhibits  the  debt  of  the  United 
Slates  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845;  the  amount  since 
paid;  the  balance  of  the  debt  due  the  4th  of  March 
remaing  unpaid;  and  the  debt  incurred  since,  up  to 
the  20lh  June,  1848: 

Finances  of  the  United  Stales— Jlmount  of  Public  Debt. 


Debt  March  4,  Paid.  June  20. 
1845.        !         1848. 


Principal  &.  int- 
erest of  the  old 
funded  debt. . . 

Treasury*notes 
issued  during 
thewarofi812. 

Certificates  of 
Miss,  stock 

Debt  of  corpo- 
rate cities  of  the 
District  of  Col- 
umbla,at5j  per 
et.,  peractMay 
20,  1836,  pava- 
ble  $60,000  per 
annum 

Outstanding 
treas.  notes  of 
issues   of  1837 
to  1843 

Treasury  notes 
issued  prior  to 
22d  July,  1846, 
funded  under 
act  of  Jan.  28, 
1847,  14th  sec. 
payment  Dec. 
31,1867 

Loan  of  July21, 
1841,  payable 
Dec.  31, 1844.. 

LoanofApril  15, 
1840,  6  per  ct., 
payable  Dec. 
31  ,"1862 

Loan  of  Mar.  3, 
1843,  5  per  ct., 
payable  July  1, 
1853 


$176,450  55       $57,263  40 

i 
4,317  44; 

4,320  09 


Ba!.  unpaid 
June  20,  1848. 


$119,187  15 

4,317  44 
4,320  09 


1,200,000  00       180,000  00      1,020,000  00 


1,244,779  22 


210,814  94 
8,343,886  03 
6,604,231  35 


1,077,389  91 


210,814  94 


$17,7S8,799  62 

Loan  of  July  22, 1846,  at  6  per 
cent.,  payable  Nov.  12,  1856. 

Loan  of  Jan.  28, 1847,  at  6  pei 
cent.,  payable  Dec.  31,  1867. 

Stock  issued  in  payment  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  instalmentsof 
the  Mexican  indemnity,  at  5 
percent.,  per  act  of  Aug.  10, 
1846,  payable  after  August  9, 
1851 

Stock  issued  in  payment  of 
military  bounty  land,  at  6  per 
cent.,  per  act  of  Feb.  1 1 ,  1847, 
payable  at  pleasure  of  the 
Government 

Outstanding  treasury  notes  of 
the  issue  of  July  22,  1846 

Outstanding  treasury  notes  of 
the  issue  of  January  28, 1847. 

Residue  of  loans  of  1846  &  1847. 

Loan  of  March  31,1848 


$1,.525,468  25  $16,^7,559  37 

$4,999,149  45 
12,880,272.00 


167,389  31 


8,279,386  03 
6,604,231  35 


147,500  00 

409,600  00 

13,128,650  00 
1,582.128  .55 
16,000,000  00 


$49,450,891  04 


Total,  June  20,  1848 $65,778,450  41 


There  is  included  in  this  sum  $128,728  for  the 
reimbursement  of  notes  funded. 

By  the  act  of  27th  June,  1846,  section  2,  the 
sum  of  $64,500  was  cancelled  of  the  loan  of  15th 
April,  1842. 

There  probably  will  not  be  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  this  amount  funded.  That  will  be  the 
funded  debt  of  the  United  States;  nearly  the  whcde 
of  which  will  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  making  the  annual  payment  on 
this  amount  three  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  total 
debt,  as  given  above,  about  forty-nine  millions 
have  been  contracted  since  the  1st  of  July,  1846. 

Here,  he  said,  was  the  whole  debt  C(vilracted 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Further  ex- 
penditures, properly  chargeable  to  the  war,  would 
yet  have  to  be  provided  for;  but  no  rational  man 
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believed  that  these  expenditures,  all  told,  would 
increase  the  public  debt  beyond  seventy-five  or 
eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  debt  due  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  not  more  than  five  and 
a  half  millions  was  contracted  for  funding  treasury 
notes  issued  by  Mr.  Van  Bu-ren's  administration. 
Mr.  Ewing-,  the  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
under  General  Harrison,  stated  it  at  less  than  that 
amount.  Mr.  McL.  read  from  Mr.  Ewing's  re- 
port to  establish  this  point.  The  reniainder  of  the 
debt  due  4ih  March,  1845,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  debt  of  a  Whig  administration. 

[Here  a  dispute  arose  between  Mr.  McLawe 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  about  the  debt  of  seventeen 
millions  in  1845 — one  affirming  and  the  other  de- 
nying that  ii  was  a  debt  of  a  Whig  administra- 
tion.] 

As  to  the  relative  results  of  the  tariffs  of  1842 
and  1846,  the  statements  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  not  been  controverted,  but  ihera  had 
been  almost  an  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  treas- 
ury report  on  that  subject,  by  not  distinguishing 
between  the  commencement  of  the  natural  and  of 
the  fiscal  year;  and  in  this  misrepresentation  of 
the  report,  charges  of  mendacity  were  /ung  as 
roundly  (Mr.  McL.  said)  as  they  had  been  to- 
day, and  yet  that  report  stands  still  before  the 
eountrya  monument  x)f  the  genius  and  industry  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  whose 
fame  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  triumph 
of  the  enlarged  and  liberal  commercial  system 
■which  this  Administration  lias  so  zealously  adopt- 
ed, and  which  the  Democratic  party  has  sustained. 
Gentlemen  must  not  forget  how  easily  the  accru- 
ing revenue  of  the  tariff  of  1846  would  have  paid 
off  the  debt  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war;  and  this  war  would  have  been  long  since  ter- 
minated, and  its  expenses  greatly  reduced,  but  for 
the  failure  of  the  Whig  party  to  give  faithful  sup- 
port to  our  Government. 

Mr.  McL.  then  referred  to  the  declaration  of  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  that  he  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  when  Mr.  Polk  asked  Congress  for  men 
and  money,  at  the  commencement  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  to  prosecute  the  contest,  the  Whig 
party  had  refused  both. 

This  called  up  Mr.  T.  B.  KING,  who,  with 
great  warmth,  denied  it  to  be  true  that  the  Whigs, 
as  a  party,  had  done  any  such  thing. 

[Here  there  was  for  a  time  such  a  confusion  in 
the  House,  that  little  could  be  distinctly  heard  on 
either  side.] 

Mr.  McL.  said  he  was  aware  that  there  we»-e 
war  Whigs  as  well  as  anti-war  Whigs;  but  he  did 
not  know  which  portion  of  the  party  were  to  carry 
out  their  policy  hereafter.  He  was  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  the  policy  of  General  Taylor  was 
to  be — whether  he  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  thS 
Ohio  Reserve,  or  of  his  friends  from  Georgia  and 
the  South. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  delay  on  the  ten  regi- 
ment bill,  insisting  that,  in  that  instance,  the 
Whigs  had  refused  the  President  the  men  he  asked 
for,  and  had  thereby  stopped  the  war. 

Mr.  VINTON  reminded  him  thai,  there  were 
but  fourteen  Whig  members  opposed  to  voting 
supplies. 

Mr.  McLANE  knew  that;  but  still,  by  refusing 
the  ten  regiment  bill,  the  Whig  party  had  prevent- 
ed the  President  from  prosecuting  the  war,  and  he 
believed  that  this  cour.se  had  been  the  result  of  a 
studied  effort  to  effect  that  result. 

Mr.  HUNT  inquired  whether  there  had  not  been 
at  that  time  news  of  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  .' 

Mr.  McLANE  was  about  to  reply,  when  his 
hour  expired. 

STEAM  MAIL  PACKET  SERVICE. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  BUTLER  KING, 

OF  GEORGIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  19,  1848. 

Mr.  KING,  of  Georgia,  from  the  Committee  on 

Naval  Affairs,  having  reported  a  joint  resolution 

relative/to  steam  navigation,  addressed  the  House 

in  explanation  thereof,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  resolutions  which  T  have 
had  the  honor  to  report  from  the  Committee  on 


Naval  Affairs, propose,  first,  to  direct  the  Secretary 
I  of  the  Navy  (o  advertise  for  proposals  for  carrying 
{  the  United   States  mail   from   either  of  the   pons 
i  therein  named  that  shall  be  ascertained  to  be  most 
I  eligil)le,  to  Havre,  in  France,  for  a  period  of  ten 
]  years,  in  five  first-class  steamers,  capable   in   all 
'  respects  of  being  readily  converted  into  ships  of 
!  war,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  line  dnring  the  first 
j  five  years  of  the  contract;  2d,  to  establish  a  sim- 
I  ilar  line,  for  similar   purposes,    from    one  of  the 
ports  named  in  the  United  States  to  Antwerp,  in 
:  Belgium,  to  extend  to  Gluichstadt,  at  the  mouth 
;  of  the  Elbe,  during  such  part  of  the  year  as  the 
navigation  of  the  North   Sea  may  be  considered 
,  safe;    the   two   lines  to   consist   ultimately  of  ten 
I  ships  of  the   largest  class:  these  proposals  to  be 
I  returned  to  this  House,  at  its  next  session,  for  its 
consideration.      The   last  resolution  proposes  to 
employ  temporarily,  and   until   this   House  shall 
have  decided  on  the  proposals  to  be  submitted,  the 
steamer  United   Slates,  which   has  recently  been 
constructed  in  New  York,  and  is  believed  to  pos- 
sess all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  service. 

The  object  of  the  establishment  of  these  lines 
is,  of  course,  to  promote  and  increase  our  inter- 
course directly  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
will  be  perceived,  on  an  examination  of  the  map 
which  I  present  for  the  inspection  of  she  House, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  our  intercourse  to  and 
from  the  Continent,  so  far  as  respects  the  transmis- 
sion of  letters  and  all  mailable  matter,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  is  conducted  across  the  Isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,  the  English  Channel,  and  the 
North  Sea;  that  there  have  been  established  twelve 
lines  of  steamers  (the  routes  of  which  are  traced) 
between  Gluichstadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
Bremen-haven,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
Calais,  and  Havre,  on  the  Continent;  and  South- 
ampton, Dover,  London,  Hull,  and  Edinburgh, 
in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  through  which  lines 
our  own  intercourse  is  maintained;  and  that  it 
must  be  an  object  of  great  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, not  only  as  far  as  practicable  to  promote  and 
facilitate  a  direct  communication  with  the  Conti- 
nent, but  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  communication 
to  support  and  increase  our  own  steam  tonnage  in 
time  of  peace,  that  it  may  be  at  command  in  time 
of  war. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  this  subject  so  far  as  to  show  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  establishing  these 
lines  of  steamers.  That  would  require  a  compre- 
hensive view,  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  continent, 
but  of  their  commercial  regulations,  and  of  the 
particulars  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  nego- 
tiate for  changes  or  modifications  in  these  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  transit  duties,  and  so  forth, 
so  as  to  promote  and  increase  our  intercourse  with 
those  States.  When  the  proposals  shall  be  sent 
in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  v/ill  be  proper 
to  take  up  this  whole  subject,  and  present  it  clearly 
to  the  House  and  the  country.  My  present  object 
is  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
ocean  steam  navigation;  its  present  extent  and  con- 
dition, embracing  some  of  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  have  actuated  me  in  the  steps  I  have  taken 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  American  steam 
marine,  which  shall  be  capable  not  only  of  maintain- 
ing our  position  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
but  shall  give  our  own  citizens  a  fair  opportunity 
of  competing  successfully  with  their  great  com- 
mercial rivals;  and,  while  they  do  this,  with  the 
aid  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
supply  a  class  of  ships  which  shall  be  our  surest 
defence  in  the  event  of  war. 

I  .will  now  proceed  to  state  some  facts  connected 
with  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  ocean  steam 
navigation. 

By  act  of  Parliament,  7th  William  IV.,  chapter 
3,  all  previous  contracts  entered  into  by  the  post 
office  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  sea  were 
transferred  to  the  Admiralty.  Then  commenced, 
under  the  auspicies  of  the  Government,  the  sys- 
tem of  mail  steam  packet  service,  which  has  be- 
come so  important  a  part  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  constitute,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  most 
formidable  portion  of  the  Britsh  navy. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  successful  passages  of  the 
"  Sirius"  and  "  Great  Western,"  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  established   the  practicability  of 


ocean  steam  navigation,  which  had  been  gravely 
contested  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
opened  a  new  and  vast  field  for  enterprise.  It  pre- 
sented to  the  commercial  world  the  idea  of  celer- 
ity and  certainty  in  the  movements  of  commerce 
hitherto  unknown.  To  those  intrusted  with  the 
nati&nal  defence  it  promised  to  render  those  vasS 
expenditures  required  in  naval  armaments  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  commerce  in  tii-ne  of 
peace. 

In  the  year  1839  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Cunardand  his  associates, for  theconvey- 
ance  of  the  mails  from  Liverpool  via  Halifax,  to 
Boston,  in  five  steamersof  the  first  class,  for  eighty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  or  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ihotisand  dollars  per  annum.  It  was 
stipulated  that  they  should  be  built  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Admiralty,  should  be  inspected  on 
being  received  into  the  service,  and  certified  to  be 
capable,  in  all  respects,  of  being  converted  into 
ships  of  war,  and  of  carrying  ordnance  of  the 
H^eaiviest  description.  Various  stipulations  were 
entered  into  in  this  and  other  contracts  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  pU'.ced  these  ships  under  the 
control  of  the  Government — thus,  in  fact,  making 
them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  at  (he  same  time, 
a  part  of  the  mercantile  and  military  marine  of  the 
country. 

1  pass  over  the  eight  trips  made  by  these  steam- 
ers in  1840,  and  present  the  following 

Statement  of  the  jvrobable  amount  received  by  the  Cunard  Linii 
of  steamers,  Jrom  passengers  wnd  for  lei tcrs  ai}d  jiupers,  f I  am 
)841  to  1S46,  inclusive,  and  also  of  the  value  of  unddulieo 
paid  on  pacliivic  goods  imported  in  said  line  during  that  pe- 
•I  rod.  It  is  founded  on  statements  received  in  3IarcU,  1847, 
from  the  Boston  custo7n-house  and  post  office. 

In  1841,  tlie  number  of  passengers  laneJed  in  Bos- 
ton was  1 ,436 ;  the  passenger  money  for  that 
year  amonntecl  to $]  72,320 

According  to  our  estimate,  the  number 
who  salted  from  Boston  to  Liverpool 
is  1,293;  llic  passenger  money  amount- 
ed to 168,090 

The  amount  paid  liy  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
was 495,000 

Making  in  that  year,  for  these  two  items  alone...    $765,41® 

In  1842,  the  number  of  pa.^engers  who  landed  in 
Boston  was  1,004;  the  passage  money  amount- 
ed to 150,600 

The  nnmber  of  passengers  for  Liverpool 

wasS04;  passage  money 117,,520 

Amount  paid  for  mail 425,000 

693,12C| 

In  1843,  thtMiumberof  passengers  landed 

in  Boston  was  1,146;  passage  money 

for  them  was 171,900 

The  number  landed  in  Liverpool  was 

1,032;  the  passage  money  was 134,160 

Add  amount  fur  carrying  mail 425,000 

-    731,060 

In  1844,  the  nuiriber  of  pfissengers  landed 

in  Boston  was  1 ,590  ;  passage  money..   2.3a,500 
Passengers   landed   in  Liverpool  1,431; 

passage  money 186,030 

Received  for  mails 425,0UO 

849,5.30 

In  1845,  the  number  of  passengers  landoej 

in  Boston  was  1,823;  passage  uioney 

to  Boston 273,450 

Passengers  landed  at  Liverpool  1,641 ; 

passage  money 203,330 

Paid  for  mail «>5,000 

901,788 

In  1846,  there  were  ten  trips  made,  and 

the  number  of  passengers  to  Boston 

was  1,.540;  passage  money 231,000 

To  Liverpool,  the  number  was  1,386; 
passage  money 180,180 

Paid  for  mail 425,000 

-; 836,180 

$4,777,080 

The  whole  amount  received  by  the  Cunard  line 
for  six  years,  for  these  two  items  alone,  therefore, 
is  four  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  and  eighty  dollars. 
Tfte  value     ''  goods,  including  specie,  and  the  amount  of  duties 

paid,  were  asfoUous  : 
In  1841  the  value  of  goods  was $769,684  OO 

Duties  paid 73,809  23 

In  1842  the  value  of  goods  vfas 1,730,770  00 

Duties  paid 120,974  67 

In  1843  the  value  of  goods  was 9,30:1,632  00 

Duties  paid 640,572  05 

In  1844  the  value  of  goods  was -. 4,443,695  00 

Duties  paid 916,198  30 

In  1845  the  value  of  goods  was 4,026,332  00 

Duties  paid -1,022,992  75 

In  1846  the  val  lie  of  goods  was  4,444,999  00 

Duties  paid 1,054,731  75 

The  duties,  it  will  be  perceived,  have  increased 
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from  $73,809  23  in  1841,  to  p,054,731  75  in  1846. 
The  amount  received  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mail  and  passengers  is  entirely  exclusive  of  that 
which  they  received  for  freight. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  postmaster  at 
Boston,  the  number  of  letters  from  Boston  to  Liv- 
erpool is  30,000,  and  the  number  of  newspapers 
20,000;  and  he  says  an  equal  number  is  sent  in  the 
Canada  mails. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
which  ihc  British  Government  has  received  for  post- 
ages on  mailable  matter  carried  in  this  line.  The 
number  of  letters  and  papers  is  given  as  stated  and 
estimated  at  the  Boston  post  office,  the  rate  of  post- 
age being  that  charged  m  the  New  York  packets. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  steamers  carry  an  aver- 
age of  60,000  letters  and  40,000  newspapers  every 
trin,  and  iliat  the  postages  amount  to  an  average 
of!$31,600. 

Jn  1841  the  steamers  made  21  voyages,  or  42  trips, 
which  will  give  I'roin  this  source  un  mail  matter 
alODe $1,327,200 

In  J842  they  made  21- voyages,  which,  according 

to  the  same  rate,  would  amount  to 1,327,200 

In  1843  they  made  20  voyages,  and  the  amount  re- 
ccivfd  for  ihe  mail  was 1,295,600 

In  1844  they  made  20  voyages,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  mail  was 1,295,600 

In  1845  they  made  21  voyages,  and  the  alnount  re- 
ceived for  the  mall  was 1,327,000 

In  1846  they  made  19  voyages,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  mail  was 1,264,200 

Total  amount  for  six  years 7,836,8lO 

Deducting  from  this  sum  the  amount  paid  for  the 

mail 2,550,000 

It  leaves  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of $5,286,800 

If  there  is  an  error,  it  cannot  be  great  enough  to 
alter  the  general  result.  This  shows  that  the 
British  Government  is  not  only  repaid  the  amount 
disbursed,  but  that  it  receives  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  from  this  source.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
the  receipts  would  support  Itvo  more  lines  at  an 
equal  cost. 

The  favorable  results  of  this  contract  induced 
the  Government,  in  the  year  1846,  to  enlarge  it  by 
adding  four  ships  to  run  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  and  to  increase  the  compensation  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  or  about 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  These  last  ships  have  just  com- 
menced their  regular  trips,  and  will,  without  suit- 
able efforts  on  our  part  to  compete  with  them,  be 
amply  supported,  as  their  predecessors  of  the  Bos- 
ton line  have  been,  by  our  commerce  and  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1840,  a  contract  was  made  by  the 
Admiralty  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet 
Company,  at  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  for  fourteen  steamers  to 
carry  the  mails  from  Southampton  to  the  West 
Indie.',  the  ports  of  Mexico  on  the  Gulf,  and  to 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  Charleston. 
These  ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  and  are  to 
conform  in  all  respects,  concerning  size  and  adapt- 
ation to  the  purposes  of  war,  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  Cunard  contracts.  They  are  to 
make  twenty-four  voyages  or  forty-eight  trips  a 
year,  leaving  and  returning  to  Southampton  semi- 
monthly. 

Another  contract  has  recently  been  entered  into, 
as  I  am  informed,  for  two  ships  to  run  between 
Bermuda  and  New  York.  Tlie  West  India  line, 
in  consequence  of  some  disasters  during  the  first 
years  of  its  service,  was  relieved  from  touching  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  States;  but  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  it  was  required  to  resume  its  commu- 
nication with  New  Orleans,  and  is  at  any  time 
liable  to  be  required  to  touch  at  the  other  ports  on 
our  own  coast  which  I  have  named.  Thus  it  will 
be  perceived  that  this  system  of  mail  steam-packet 
service  is  so  arranged  as  not  only  to  communicate 
with  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  the  pons  on 
the  Spanish  main  and  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico, 
but  also  to  touch  at  every  important  port  in  the 
United  States,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

These  three  lines  employ  twenty-five  steamers 
of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  description,  where 
familiarity  with  our  seaports  and  the  whole  extent 
of  our  coast  would  render  them  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  in  time  of  war.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  a  system  more  skillfully  devised  to 


bring  down  upon  us,  at  any  given  point,  and  at 
any  unexpected  moment,  the  whole  lorce  of  Brit- 
ish power.  More  especially  true  is  this  with  re- 
spect to  our  soutliern  coast ,  where  the  great  number 
of  accessible  and  unprotected  harbors,  both  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  would  render  such  incur- 
sions comparatively  safe  to  them  and  terrible  to 
us.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  design  of  this 
system  is  that  it  shall  draw  the  means  of  its  sup- 
port from  our  own  coinmerce  and  intercourse,  we 
should  surely  have  been  wanting  in  the  duty  we 
owed  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country  if  we  had 
failed  to  adopt  measures  towards  the  establishment 
of  such  an  American  system  of  Atlantic  steam 
navigation  as  would  compete  successfully  with  it. 
Foreseeing  the  results  to  which  this  new  system 
must  ultimately  lead,  I  had  the  honor,  at  the  extra 
session  of  1841,  to  make  to  the  House  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affair^;,  in  which  I 
took  occasion  to  state  the  progress  it  had  made, 
and  to  propose  such  action  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  this  new  condition  of  things  seemed  to 
require. 

The  occasion  of  this  report,  and  the  bill  which 
accompanied  it,  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
home  squadron,  was  the  belligerent  aspect  of  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  destruction  of 
the  steamer  Caroline;  the  threatened  execution  in 
the  State  of  New  York  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
who  was  charged  with  having  participated  in  that 
affair;  and  the  stale  of  our  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  the  northeastern  boundary,  all  seemed  to 
portend  war  at  no  distant  day.  To  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency  which  might  arise,  the  station 
for  the  British  North  American  fleet  had  been  re- 
moved from  Halifax  to  the  Island  of  Bermuda; 
and  the  lines  of  mail  steamers  already  mentioned 
had  been  established  from  Liverpool  to  Boston, 
and  from  Southampton  to  the  West  Indies.  These 
measures  seemed  to  me  to  demand  some  counter- 
acliT'g  efforts  on  our  part.  The  bill  proposing  the 
employment  of  a  home  squadron  was  passed,  and 
a  resolution  was  appended  to  the  report  to  which 
I  have  referred,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  mail  steamers,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  British,  to  lun  from  some  one  or  more  of  our 
own  ports  to  such  European  ports  as  he  might 
deem  most  expedient;  and  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  from  some  one  of  our  northern 
ports  to  the  ports  of  the  southern  States.  In  fact, 
this  resolution  was  designed  to  call  into  existence 
the  mail  packet  service  which  has  since  been  es- 
tablished. The  idea  of  this  system  was,  however, 
new  to  the  country,  and  time  was  required  to 
impress  its  importance  on  the  public  mind.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1846,  I  again  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject  in  a  report"  from  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  June  of  that  year  that  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from 
New  York  to  Bremen  in  four  steamers  of  the  first 
class;  and  on  3d  March,  1847,  an  act  was  passed 
which  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  enter 
into  three  contracts — first,  for  five  ships  to  convey 
the  mails  betv\een  New  York  and  Liverpool;  sec- 
ondly, for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  to  touch  at  Charleston,  if 
practicable,  and  at  Savannah,  and  Havana,  with  a 
branch  line  from  the  latter  place  to  Chagres;  thirdly, 
to  contract  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  from 
Panama  to  Oregon,  touching  at  the  intermediate 
ports  in  California.  On  this  line  three  steamers 
of  a  large  class  are  to  be  employed.  The  same 
act  authorized  the  construction  of  four  war  steam- 
ers of  the  largest  size,  and  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  report  on  the  4th  of  May 
last,  from"  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  steam  communication 
from  one  of  our  ports  in  California  to  Shanghae 
and  Canton,  in  China,  by  the  employment  of  these 
four  Government  war  steamers;  and  also  a  com- 
munication from  the  same  port  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  This,  I  conceive,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  American  system  of  mail  steam-packet 
communication,  designed  to  rival  and  counteract 
that  which  has  been  establi.«hed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. Her  system  consists  of  the  Atlantic  lines  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  the  following  additional 
lines: 

First.  From  England  to  the  East  Indies  and 
China;  contract  made  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 


with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  for  the  emi>loymeni  of  Sifven  sniuneis, 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pound.s  ster- 
ling, or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
This  line  passes  from  Souiham|iion,  via  Gil/ral- 
tar  and  Malta,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  thence 
the  route  conlinues  overland  to  Suez,  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  the  [steamers  again  ' 
start,  touching  at  Aden,  Bombay,  and  at  Point  de 
Galle,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon;  fmm  whence  they 
proceed  to  Sinijapore  and  Hnnn  Kong.  There  is 
a  branch  line  connectine  with  this  from  Point  de 
Galle  to  Calcutta,  touching  at  Madras. 

Secondly.  The  Pacific  line,  from  Valparaiso  to 
Panama,  touching  at  intermediate  ports,  on  which 
four  steamtMS  are  employed;  contract  made  1st 
of  July,  1846.  This  line  connects  over  land, 
from  Panama  to  Chagres,  with  the  West  India 
line. 

Thirdly.  The  lines  which  have  already  iieen 
described  as  running  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent. 

These,  together  with  some  lines  of  less  import- 
ance, employ  altogether  eighty-seven  steamers; 
besides  which  there  are  employed,  in  what  is 
called  the  home  service,  twenty-eiKhi  steamers  of  a 
smaller  class,  making  a  grand  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  steam  ships. 

The  ships  employed  in  our  mail-packet  service 
should  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  the  stale 
of  our  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  carrvin*' 
trade  will  justify ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
and  believe  i  can  demonstrate  to  this  House,  on 
the  properoccasion,ihat  we  may  with  perfect  safety 
establish  two  more  lines,  (those  indicaietl  in  ihe 
resolution,)  to  be  gradually  enlarged  to  five  ships 
each.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  other  lines 
may  be  established  between  important  points  which 
have  not  been  suggested.  If,  for  example,  we  ex- 
tend ourcommunicatir»n  by  tins  means  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ellje,  from  which  there  is  a  railroad  to  Kiel, 
on  the  Baltic,  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  run  a 
line  from  the  latter  place  to  St.  Petersburgh.  This 
arrangement  woultl  enable  us  to  communicate 
with  the  capital  of  Russia,  and  other  imporiaiit 
points  on  the  Baltic,  in  twenty  days  fiom  New- 
York. 

In  the  year  1816,  when  the  disasters  which  our 
commerce  had  sufiered  during  the  war  which  had 
just  closed,  were  fresh  on  the  puldic  mind,  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  common  sentiment  in  the 
country  in  favor  of  increasing  the  navy.  It  was 
apparent,  that  in  any  future  contest  which  mijjht 
arise,  the  great  struggle  would  be  upon  the  ocean; 
that,  as  we  were  rafiidly  becoming  one  of  the  Prst, 
and  should  soon  be  the  first  commercial  Power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  navy,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
our  commerce,  would  be  absohiiely  necessary  for 
iis  protection;  and  that,  aside  from  this,  the  veiy 
great  extent  of  our  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf, 
and  the  Lakes,  which  no  system  of  fortifications 
would  render  secure,  would  require  naval  arma- 
ments sufficiently  powerful  to  harass  and  lender 
insecure  the  approaches  of  an  enemy,  if  not  to 
defeat  and  destroy  him. 

With  this  view.  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the 
gradual  increase  and  improvement  of  the  navy, 
and  one  million  of  dollars  was  approjiriated  Cor 
that  year.  One  million  of  dollars  was  also  appro- 
priated annually  for  fhe  four  sulisequent  years, 
and  every  year  thereafter,  until  1838,  inclusive, 
there  was  appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; so  that,  during  these  twenty-three  years, 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  ordinary 
annual  appro[)riations,  were  applied  to  the  increase 
of  the  navy.  Tlje  plan  adopted  was,  to  build  ships 
of  a  large  class — chiefly  frigates  and  seventy-fours 
—  erect  houses  over  them  at  a  very  large  expense, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state 
until  the  exigencies  of  the  service  might  require 
them  to  be  pnt  into  commission.  In  several  in- 
stances they  were  launched,  and  roofs  thrown  o\er 
them.  It  was  supposed  that  those  under  cover  in 
the  yards,  if  left  without  caulking,  would  remain 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period  uninjured  Ipy  dry- 
rot.  Time,  however,  proved  that  this  expectation 
was  not  well-founded,  and  that,  in  a  few  years, 
these  vessels  required  extensive  repairs,  or  almost 
to  be  reconstructed,  before  they  could  be  launched 
or  sent  to  sea.  Those  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  water  fared  no  better.  They  were  subject  both 
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to  wet  and  dry-rot, and  went  to  decay  much  soon- 
er llian  they  would  have  done  if  actually  in  com- 
mission. Under  this  system,  as  I  have  stated,  our 
ships  of  the  line  were  built.  The  "Ohio"  was 
constructed  in  1820.  She  lay  in  dock  until  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  during  which  years,  before  she 
had  ever  been  at  sea,  she  was  thoroughly  repaired 
at  a  coat  of  $253,846.  The  ship  is  also  charged 
with  repairs  at  Boston,  during  the  same  three 
years,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  |233,000. 

The  ship  "North  Carolina"  was  built  in  1818 
to  1820,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  completed  at 
Norfolk  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  ^431,852.  She  is 
charii:ed  with  repairs  at  Norfolk,  in  the  same  year, 
of  ;(fi65,222  46.  She  is  also  charged  with  repairs  at 
Norfolk  in  1835,  only  ten  years  afterwards,  jjS252,- 
446  46,  making  total  for  repairs,  after  having  been 
in  service  only  ten  year.-,,  $317,628  92. 

The  ship  "  Delaware"  was  built  at  Norfolk  in 
1817  to  1820,  at  a  cost  of  $543,368.  Her  repairs 
cost  in  1827-'8,  $70,105  27;  in  1832- '3,  $127,- 
690  62;  and  in  1836  to  1838,  $156,336  57;  in  1841, 
$99,650  58 — beina:  a  total  for  repairs  in  fourteen 
years  of  $453,783  04. 

There  has  already  been  expended  on  the  "  Ver- 
mont" $213,053  19;  on  the  "Alabama"  §268,- 
756  30;  on  the  "Virginia"  $184,341  65;  on  the 
"  New  York"  $219,795  53;  making  a  total  of 
$672,846  48— for  ships  of  the  line  that  have  not 
been  launched,  and  which  will  probably  be  de- 
stroyed by  dry-rot  before  they  will  be  required  for 
service.  ' 

The  ship  "  Pennsylvania"  originally  cost  $687,- 
660  62,  and,  although  never  employed  on  sea  ser- 
vice, she  had,  in  1841,  cost  in  repairs  $34,625  90. 

Thesearesomeof  the  fruits  of  the  system  adopted 
in  1816.  I  miglit  go  on  and  give  other  instances  of 
expenditures  eqally  wasteful,  and  results  equally 
unprofitable;  but  1  think  these  sufficient  to  show 
that  we  must  adopt  some  pther  mode  to  obtain  a 
naval  force  which  shall  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
poses in  case  of  war.  The  old  system,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  this  fatal  and  irremediable  defect:  what- 
ever amount  may  be  expended  in  the  constriction 
of  ships,  they  will  soon  require  an  equal  amount 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  if  placed  in  commission; 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  stocks,  or  in  the 
water,  they  will  decay  in  a  few  years. 

The  plan  for  increasing  the  navy  which  I  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  the  one  which  we  have  so  long 
and  so  unprofilably  pursued,  is,  first,  to  encourage 
the  establishment  by  private  enterprise,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government,  of  as  many  lines  of 
steam  mail  packets  as  our  commercial  intercourse 
■will  warrant  and  sustain.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
we  may  employ,  in  this  way,  from  twenty-five  to 
tliirty  steamers  of  the  largest  class,  which  will  be 
kept  in  repair  by  the  contractors,  and  be  at  all 
times  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  fair  valuation.  It  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  contractors  to  adopt",  from  time  to  time,  all 
the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  ma- 
chinery and  the  means  of  propulsion.  We  shall 
avoid  the  expense  of  mistakes  in  construction  and 
machinery.  These  vessels  will  contribute  largely 
to  the  extension  and  increase  of  our  commerce, 
and  will  be  infinitely  more  efficient  in  protecting 
our' coast  in  the  event  of  war  than  all  the  fortifica- 
tions we  have  constructed,  or  may  construct,  at 
twenty  times  their  cost.  But,  as  I  do  not  suppose 
we  shall  acquire  a  force  in  this  way  entirely  suffi- 
cient for  our  purposes,  it  is  my  intention,  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  propose  a  measure  to 
carry  out  the  views  which  1  presetited  to  this  House 
in  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
in  June,  1846.  That  report  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  iron  steamships,  so  modelled  as  to  give 
the  greatest  practicable  speed,  and  the  machinery 
to  be  of  the  most  perfect  and  powerful  description. 
After  having  been  tested  as  to  speed  and  capacity 
for  carrying  their  armament,  my  proposition  was 
that  they  should  be  placed  upon  railways,  painted, 
and  protected  by  sheds  from  the  weather.  In  this 
condition,  they  would  remain,  even  for  centuries 
if  necessary,  without  decay  or  sensible  deteriora- 
tion. They  could  in  a  very  few  days— almost  in 
a  few  hours,  be  placed  in  commission.  Two  or 
three  ships  a  year,  built  in  accordance  with  this 
plan,  would,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  with  a 
very  gradual  expenditure  of  money  which  would 
not  be  felt  by  the  treasury,  give  us  a  force  which, 
in  connection  with  our  mail  steamers  afloat,  would 


be  sufficient  to  protect  our  commerce  and  seaboard 
in  any  emergency. 

These  are  the  two  modes  which  I  propose  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  The  mail  packets 
will  be  commanded  by  naval  officers — each  carry- 
ing a  sufficien?  number  of  midshipmen  for  watch 
officers — and  thus  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  personnel  of  the  service  will  be  actively  em- 
ployed, and  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  a  steam  navy. 

1  beg  to  observe  that  1  have  made  no  statement, 
nor  do  I  propose  to  do  so  at  this  time,  of  my  views 
with  respect  to  our  navy  afloat  and  in  commission, 
which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  employed 
in  the  general  protection  of  our  commerce  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  carrying  our  flag  to  and  making 
it  respected  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  I  must,  how- 
ever, express  my  opinion  that  very  great  abuses 
have  existed  for  many  years  past  in  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  and  that  it  has  been  sustained 
at  a  cost  to  the  country  greatly  disproportioned  to 
the  force  employed,  and  that,  if  economically  and 
properly  administered,  it  may  be  increased  and 
sustained  at  a  cost  to  the  country  greatly  dispro- 
portioned to  the  force  employed,  and  that,  if  econo- 
mically and  properly  administered,  it  may  be  in- 
creased and  sustained  at  a  cost  far  below  the  annual 
appropriations  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  be  perceived,  from  the  statements 
already  made,  that  some  other  mode  than  that  adopt- 
ed in  1816  must  be  devised  to  provide  such  a  grad- 
ual increase  of  our  naval  force  as  will  enable  us  to 
look  to  it  with  any  degree  of  confidence  as  a  menns 
of  protection  in  time  of  war.  It  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  or  with  the 
views  of  the  people,  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace 
these  large  and  expensive  naval  establishments, 
which  have  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  mon- 
archies of  the  Old  World.  Yet  our  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting our  widely-extended  and  increasing  com- 
merce, require  that  we  shall  adopt  some  plan  which 
will  enable  us  to  be  prepared  for  any  change  which 
may  take  place  in  our  existing  peacefid  relations 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  appropriation  asked  to  meet  the  contracts 
for  this  mail  service,  it  has  been  argued  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  fortheGovernmentto  contribute 
in  any  degree  to  sustain  it;  that  private  enterprise, 
if  left  untrammelled  "  by  Government  schemes  and 
legal  enactments,"  would  sustain  itself  against  all 
foreign  competition.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  few  facts 
connected  with  the  recent  voyage  of  the  steamer 
"  United  States"  to  Liverpool.  The  price  of 
freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  as  established 
by  the  Cunard  line,  is  seven  jjounds  sterling  per 
ton,  and  the  price  of  passage  thirty  pounds  per 
head.  While  the  "  United  States"  was  in  dock  at 
Liveipool,  the  agents  of  the  Cunard  line,  to  prevent 
freight  and  t'assengers  going  in  her,  reduced  the 
price  of  freight  by  the  "Hibernia"  to  four  pounds 
per  ton,  and  to  two  pounds  ten  shillings  by  the 
"  Niagara,"  and  they  offered  to  take  passengers 
as  low  as  twelv.e  pounds  each.  It  was  announced 
at  the  same  time,  in  Harnden  's  Liverpool  Circular, 
that  the  old  rates  would  be  resumed  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  American  ship.  The 
British  line,  sustained  by  the  Government,  was 
enabled  to  adopt  this  course  with  impunity  in  com- 
petition with  a  ship  sustained  by  individual  enter- 
prise alone.  And  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  admitted 
that  our  citizens,  if  not  aided  in  undertakings  of 
this  sort  by  their  own  Government,  would  be  quite 
incapable  of  competing  for  any  considerable  time 
with  so  powerful  an  opposition.  This  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  in- 
vestigate the  subject  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  our  carrying  trade  would 
pass  into  the  bottoms  of  these  British  mail  pack- 
ets. The  ^steamer  "United  States"  is  strictly  a 
private  enterprise.  She  has  proved  herself  the 
fastest  ocean  steamer  in  the  world,  and  has  a 
greater  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  passen- 
gers and  for  carrying  freight  than  any  commer- 
cial steamer  hitherto  constructed;  yet,  unaided  by 
the  Government,  and  having  such  powerful  rivals 
to  contend  against,  she  must  prove  a  ruinous  un- 
dertaking to  the  owners.  It  was  in  view  of  this 
state  of  facts  that  1  offered  my  second  resolution. 


EEVIEW  OF  THE  POLICY  OP  THE  PRESIDENT. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  W.  HILLIARD, 

OF  ALABAMA, 

Ik  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  24,  1848. 

On  the  Messages  of  the  President  respecting  the 

Treaty  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  message  of  the  President 
which  has  just  been  read  is  so  important  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  see  it  referred  without  some  discus- 
sion. It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  claims  to 
be  even  a  casual  observer  of  passing  events  to 
overlook  the  intensely  interesting  aspect  which 
public  affairs  wear  at  the  present  moment.  The 
war  with  Mexico  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
we  must  fix  our  attention  on  events  transpiring 
at  home,  which  possess  as  high  a  moral  interest' as 
the  late  brilliant  achievements  of  our  invading 
armies.  I  was  here,  sir,  when  the  President  com- 
municated to  Congress  the  startling  fact  that  war 
had  broken  out  upon  our  frontier,  and  I  count  it  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  to'be  here  now  when  he  in- 
forms us  that  peace  is  restored.  The  war  has 
been  attended  with  circumstances  so  extraordinary, 
and  has  developed  results  so  important,  that  I  can- 
not suffer  them  to  pass  without  notice  and  animad- 
version. 

Some  days  since  we  had  a  message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  Mexico.  That  message  was  unworthy  of 
the  high  source  from  which  it  came;  it  wanted 
dignity;  it  was  totally  destitute  of  that  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  ought  to  characterize  such  a  State 
paper.  It  was  written  in  a  boastful  spirit,  and 
proclaimed  the  success  of  our  policy  without  a 
singl*  allusion  to  the  calamities  of  war,  or  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
dead  who  fell  under  the  flag  of  our  country,  or  to 
the  living  who  brought  it  back  in  triumph.  The 
President  passes  by  all  this,  and  comes  with  inde- 
cent haste  to  inform  us  that  he  has  driven  a  good 
bargain  with  Mexico.  In  the  very  spirit  of  a  hard 
dealer,  he  boasts  of  the  advantages  which  he  has 
won,  by  tearing  from  a  feeble  neighbor  some  of 
her  finest  territories,  and  adding  them  to  our  own 
possessions.     He  says: 

"  New  Mexico  anil  Upper  California  have  beert  ceded  by 
Mexico  to  tlie  United  States,  and  now  constitute  a  part  of 
our  country.  Einliraoin^  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  extending  fron:i 
tlie  Pacitic  Ocean  to  tlie  Rio  Grande,  a  mean  distance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  these  possessions  to  the  United  States.  They 
coMsiitute  of  themselves  a  country  large  enough  for  a  great 
empire,  and  their  acquisition  is  second  only  in  importance 
to  that  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  Rich  in  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural resources,  with  a  climate  of  great  salubrity,  they  em- 
brace the  most  important  ports  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast 
of  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  possession  of  the 
ports  of  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  enable  the  United  States  to  command  the  already 
valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  the  Pacific." 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  President 
boasts  jof  the  results  of  the  war.  Before  I  re- 
sume my  seat  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  boasting  or  congratulation. 
One  of  three  propositions  is  certainly  true — 
either  Mexico  has  lost  by  the  treaty  which  has 
terminated  the  war,  or  we  have  lost  by  it,  or  it  is 
a  drawn  bargain.  If  we  have  lost  anything  by 
the  arrangement,  the  Adrninistration  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  loss;  if  we  have  gained  an  ad- 
vantage over  Mexico,  it  reflects  no  credit  upon  a 
country  so  superior  as  our  own  is  in  power  and 
resources;  and,  if  the  advantages  of  the  adjustment 
are  to  be  considered  as  balanced,  how  is  the  Presi- 
dent to  answer  to  his  conscience,  to  his  country, 
and  to  mankind,  for  plunging  us  into  a  contest 
which  has  called  for  so  profuse  an  expenditure  of 
blood  and  of  treasure,  and  which  has  yielded  such 
fruitless  results?  He  may  take  either  of  these 
hypotheses,  and  he  will  find  that  boasting  is  ex- 
cluded. 

In  commenting  on  the  message  I  shall  observe 
the  same  order  of  subjects  as  is  observable  in  the 
document  itself.  It  treats  of  the  past,  it  exhibits 
the  present,  and  it  invites  us  to  look  to  the  future. 
I  shall  pursue  the  same  order.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  review  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  show  the  country  its  results. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when 
the  Administration  came  into  power?    We  were 
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almost  free  from  debt;  that  which  had  accumulated 
during  a  preceding  Administration  had  been  re- 
duced to  an  inconsiderable  sum,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures  of  a  Whig  Ci>n- 
gress.  Public  credit,  which  was  drooping,  was 
fully  reestablished,  and  every  great  interest  in  the 
country  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  I  com- 
prehend what  I  say,  sir.  We  all  know  that  a 
financial  system  may  be  well  enough  adapted  to  a 
special  emergency  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
continue  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  I  repeat, 
sir,  we  were  rapidly  discharging  our  public  debt. 
The  President  states,  in  one  of  his  messages,  that 
but  for  the  war  that  debt  would  have  been  extin- 
guished. 

Our  relations  with  the  whole  world  were  pacific. 
Nothing  threatened  to  disturb  the  profound  peace 
■which   the  country  had   so  long  enjoyed,  except 
two  questions — the  one  affecting  our  rights  to  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  and    the  other  the  western 
boundary    of  Texas.      The.^e    questions    became 
prominent  only  becaitse  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  by  Mr.  Polk's  Administration. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  nego- 
tiations   respecting   Oregon.      The    question    had 
been  sleeping  for  years.     Our  people  were  settling 
there,  and   strengthening  every  day  the  policy  of 
"  masterly  inactivity,"  when  suddenly  our  title  to 
the  whole  Territory  was  declared  by  a  Democratic 
convention  to  be  clear  and  indisputable.     A  ques- 
tion which    had   divided  Cabinets   for  years  was 
disposed  of  in  a  few  hours,  and  party  banners  dis- 
played the  word  "  Oregon"  as  an  essential  part  of 
a  creed.     That  party  elected  their  President,  and 
.when  he  came  up  to  be  inaugurated,  standing,  on 
that  grand  occasion,  in  front  of  this  Capitol,  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  American  people,  he 
■who  was  about  to  take  charge  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions  proclaimed,  with   indecent  recklessness,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that  our  title  to  a  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  in  dispute  for  half  a  century 
■was  clear  and   unquestionable.     The  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  at  once  invested   with   the  highest   im- 
portance; and  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Christen- 
dom began  to  arm,  and  were  about  to  enter  into  a 
deadly  contest  about  a  few  barren   acres.     This 
whole  country  was   roused.     The  North   looked 
■with  apprehension   to  the  probable  termination  of 
a  question  whose  settlement  by  arms  must  power- 
fully affect  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, while   the  South    regarded    it  with   equal 
anxiety  in  its  bearing  on   the  market  for  its  great 
staples.      A   long  and   most  excited  controversy 
■was  carried  on  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
President,  with    his  Cabitiet,  asserting  our  right 
quite  up  to  54°  40',  and   announcing   their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  it  to  the  last,  when  suddenly 
the  Senate  were  informed  that  the  line  of  49°  could 
be  secured  as  our  northern  boundary,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive invited  that  body  to  advise  him  in  advance 
as  to  its  acceptance.  The  wisdom  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  Senate  avertgd  from  the  country  a  most  dis- 
astrous  war.     A   body    which   had    been  fiercely 
denounced    by  the   partisans  of  the  President  as 
insensible  to  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
came  to   his  relief,  when   their  aid  was  invoked, 
and,  taking  charge  of  a  question   which   had,  by 
mismanagement,  wellnigh    brought    us   into   col- 
lision with  England,  they  adjusted  it,  and  restored 
a  good   understanding  between  two  great  Chris- 
tian Powers.     It  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  I  should 
say,  my  own  personal  opinion  was,  that  we  were 
rightfully  entitled  to  the  country  as  far  north  as 
540  40';  but  as  we  had  repeatedly  offered,  in  former 
negotiations,   to   take   49°,   I  held    that  we   were 
morally  bound  not  to  refuse  a  settlement  on  that 
parallel.     I    was   willing    to  give   Great    Britain 
notice  to   terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of   the 
country,  because  I  apprehend-,  that  if  it  were  left 
as  an  open  question,  the  President  would  involve 
us  in  a  war.     1  voted  for  the  notice  as  a  peace 
measure. 

The  other  open  question  which  affected  our  for- 
eign relations,  and  which  the  Administration  took 
charge  of,  was  with  Mexico.  This  grew  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  1  never  doubted  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  admit  Texas  into  the  ifnion. 
Texas  had  achieved  her  independence;  she  was  an 
independent  State,  de  facto  and  de  jure.  I  consid- 
ered this  question  calmly  and  thoroughly  while 
absent  in  Europe ,  a  way  from  the  influence  of  party , 


and  looking  only  to  the  effect  of  the  measure  upon 
this  country  and  upon  the  world.  But,  sir,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  joint  resolution  by  which 
Texas  was  annexed,  provided,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
conflict  between  that  State  and  Mexico,  that  it  was 
"  to  be  formed  subject  to  adjustment  by  this  Gov- 
ernment [of  all  questions  of  boutidary  that  may 
arise  with  other  Governments."  it  was  well 
known  that  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  was 
in  dispute,  and,  while  Texas  claimed  to  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  Congress  reserved  to  our  own 
Government  the  rieht  to  adjust  this  question  re- 
specting the  extent  of  her  territory.  The  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  admitted  that  the  eastern  bank 
of  that  stream  was  disputed  territory,  and  has 
seemed  to  prefer  the  title  of  Mexico,  by  autho- 
rizing Mr.  Slidell  to  offer  that  Government  compen- 
sation for  the  surrender  of  it.  This  boundary  was 
to  have  been  settled  by  negotiation;  the  President 
was  bound  to  adjust  it  in  that  way;  he  had  no  au- 
thority'lo  control  the  question  in  any  other  mode. 
If  that  failed,  it  became  his  duty  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  the  fact.  It  would  then  have  become  our 
duty  to  decide  what  measures  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  the 
great  question  of  peace  or  war  would  have  been 
decided  by  that  body  to  which  the  CoriStitution  has 
intrusted  it.  The  President  undertook  to  decide 
the  question  by  arms;  he  assumed  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Mexico;  and  while  Congress  was  actually  sitting, 
while  he  was  in  daily  communication  with  us,  he 
usurped  the  power  which  belonged  to  us,  and  sent 
an  army  to  invade  the  very  territory  which  he  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  by  negotiation.  In  the  very 
message  received  to-day,  he  admits  that  the  terri- 
tory was  all  the  while  in  dispute.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  President  transcended  his  authority  ?  W-ho 
does  not  see  that  he  usur|ied  a  dangerous  power? 
I  repeat,  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  authorize 
the  President  to  take  possession  of  the  territory; 
but  until  he  was  invested  with  this  power  by  us, 
his  act  was  one  of  naked  usurpation,  too  mon- 
strous to  be  vindicated,  and  too  dangerous  to  be 
passed  over  without  censure. 

Lord  Chatham  said,  in  the  British  Parliament, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  "  Where  law  ends, 
tyranny  begins."  Sir,  it  is  true;  if  we  can  sur- 
render that  principle,  we  surrender  all  that  is  worth 
preserving.  Give  up  to  the  President  the  power 
of  making  war;  leave  it  to  him  to  fix  your  bound- 
aries, to  back  your  negotiations  with  bayonets,  to 
decide  your  questions  with  other  nations  by  bring- 
ing up  armies  or  fleets  to  aid  the  adjustment,  and 
he  will  need  no  crown  to  make  him  royal;  the  very 
power  with  which  you  invest  him  makes  him  every 
inch  a  king. 

The  glory  of  our  political  system  hitherto  has 
been,  that  power  was  distributed,  checked,  guarded; 
that  the  Legislative  power  was  one  thing,  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  another,  and  that  of  the  Judiciary 
distinct  from  both  these.  But  if  the  President  is 
to  be  allowed  to  seize  and  exert  one  of  the  most 
important  powers  of  Congress — no  less  a  power 
than  that  of  deciding  the  question  of  war  or  peace; 
and  if,  in  tne  very  body  whose  authority  has  been 
thus  violated  and  contemned;  if  in  this  body,  rep- 
resenting the  people  directly;  this  body,  which 
ought  forever  to  stand  between  Executive  aggres- 
sions and  popular  rights;  this  body,  which  is  to 
decide  whether  the  country  shall  go  to  war  or  con- 
tinue at  peace;  this  body,  without  whose  votes 
not  a  single  tax  can  be  laid,  not  a  single  dollar 
expended;  if,  I  say,  in  this  representative  body, 
men  are  to  rise  up  and  sustain  this  usurpation  of 
the  President,  then  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while 
long  to  go  through  the  forms  of  legislation.  We 
may  take  down  the  mace  from  beside  your  chair; 
we  may  leave  these  seats  vacant,  and,  placing  all 
the  powers  of  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  commit  the  prosperity,  the  liberties,  and  the 
glory  of  the  country  to  his  keeping. 

When  it  was  announced  to  us  by  the  President 
that  our  troops  had  been  attacked  by  the  Mexican 
forces,  the  Whigs  were  *ady  to  vote  supplies  for 
the  army.  They  wished,  it  is  true,  to  avoid  war; 
they  objected  to  a  preamble  which  was  contrived 
expressly  to  shield  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the 
President;  they  preferred  to  treat  the  collision  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  assault  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  which  might  be  disavowed  and 
atoned  for  without  involving  the  countries  in  a  pro- 


tracted conflict;  they  desired  to  defend  the  bound- 
ary which  had  been  claimed  and  occupied  without 
haste^'iing  to  invade  a  neighboring  country.  But 
this  did  not  suit  tlie  policy  of  the  Executive,  and 
he  accordingly  poured  our  victoiious  armies  into 
the  Mexican  territory,  and  he  conquered  and  held 
provinces  by  force,  which  were  ready,  if  he  had 
waited,  to  drop  into  our  hands  like  ripe  fruit  at 
a  touch.  Yet,  in  this  document,  the  Piesident 
declares  that  the  alternative  of  war  was  embraced 
by  him  reluctantly.  Where  was  the  necessity  of 
invasion  after  the  brilliant  victories  of  Palo  .'Vl to  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  ?  When  would  the  flying  Mex- 
icans have  rallied  and  recrossed  the  Rio  Grande? 
The  very  terror  of  Taylor's  name  would  have 
driven  them  from  the  whole  line  of  that  stream. 

Having  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  past  course  of 
this  Administration,  I  desire  to  survey  the  scenes 
which  surround  us.  Let  us  inquire  what  we  have 
gained  by  this  policy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say, 
that,  while  we  entered  into  this  war  almost  free 
from  debt,  we  are  now  burdened  with  a  heavy  one. 
1  suppose  our  expenditures  will  not  fall  short  of  • 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  When 
the  interests  or  the  honor  of  the  country  are  at 
stake  we  will  not  slop  to  co'xint  the  cost  of  war.  I 
adopt  the  glorious  sentiment,  which  had  its  origin 
with  a  southern  man  distinguished  for  his  genius 
and  his  patriotism,  "  Millions  for  defence — not  a 
cent  for  tribute;"  and  I  may  add,  everything  for 
the  glory  of  our  country.  But  as  the  President 
seems  in  his  message  to  cast  up,  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  drives  a  bargain,  the  advantiiges  of  the 
war,  it  is  not  amiss  to  keep  in  view  the  outlay  of 
money  in  the  acquisition  of  our  possessions.  But 
I  will  not  dwell  on  this,  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
estimate  our  other  losses  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
contest,  which  far  exceed  the  most  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  treasure.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  of  the 
unreturning  brave,  who  went  out  so  warm  with 
hope,  so  full  of  energy  and  life,  of  the  gallant  men 
who  died  by  disease,  or  who  fell  in  battle  under 
the  flag  of  their  country.  Their  memory  is  safe; 
they  fell  as  men  who  love  their  country  are  always 
ready  to  fall — 

"  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

But  there  is  a  great  question  growing  out  of  this 
war,  which  cannot  be  overlooked;  a  question  too 
formidable  to  be  neglected,  and,  it  may  be,  too 
exciting  to  be  easily  settled.  It  already  flings  its 
shadow  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  It 
wears  an  appalling  aspect.  It  is  pregnant  with 
danger.  The  considerations  which  gather  about 
it -are  so  important,  and  the  interests  wliich  it 
affects  are  so  great,  that  it  must  awaken  apprehen- 
sion in  any  one  who  comprehends  its  power.  I 
speak,  sir,  of  the  question  which  involves  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Confed- 
eracy. The  territorytwhich  we  have  acquired  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  this  whole  country,  spiead 
throughout  its  thirty  States;  yet,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  territorial  governments,  it  is  sought  by  one 
portion  of  the  people  to*  secure  the  whole  advan- 
tage of  our  new  acquisitions  to  their  exclusive 
benefit.  The  political  power  of  the  North  is  to 
be  still  further  swelled,  while  the  southern  States 
are  to  be  girded  in,  and  their  people  shut  out  from 
all  enjoyment  of  property  acquired  by  the  mingled 
blood  and  the  common  treasure  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. From  the  very  battle-fields  where  the  men 
of  the  South  fell  beneath  the  eagles  of  their  coun- 
try, their  kindred  are  to  be  for  ever  excluded. 
How  shall  this  question  be  disposed  of?  This  is 
the  question  to  which  we  must  turn  our  attention. 
It  rises  before  us  in  all  its  vast  proportions;  it  is 
the  same  question  which  Mr.  Jefferson  described 
as  striking  upon  his  ear  like  the  sound  of  a  fire- 
bell  at  night,  awaking  him  and  filling  him  with 
terror.  A  profound  anxiety  pervades  the  public 
mind:  asectional  jealousy  is  aroused  which  threat- 
ens the  harmony  of  these  Confederated  States. 
At  the  North  a  formidable  organization  is  already 
exhibited;  an  ex-President  of  the  United  Slates 
leads  a  party  whose  aim  is  to  destroy  the  political 
power  of  the  South.  Combinations  are  set  on  fool 
which  break  the  lines  of  regular  parties,  and  men 
are  invited  to  abandon  existing  political  associa- 
tions and  gather  about  the  standard  of  one  who, 
forgetting  all  that  is  due  to  his  country  and  to  his 
fame,  draws  off  from  his  former  allies,  and  takes 
a  position  as  the  chief  of  a  faction. 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


We  greatly  misapprehend  the  state  of  feeling, 
both  Ht  the  North  and  at  the  South,  if  we  do  not 
see  thiit  it  is  I'ecnming  thoroughly  roused.  Let 
us  not  underrate  the  importance  and  the  results  of 
this  qnestion.  In  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours, 
sectionrti  jealousies  and  political  divisions,  organ- 
ized u|)on  geogrrtpliical  lines,  are  always  alarming. 
It  should  ever  lie  the  aim  of  patriotism  to  repress 
them.  The  President,  alluding  to  the  existing 
feeling  in  the  country,  says: 

"  There  lia?,  pcrliap*,  bi-i-n  nn  period  since  thn  warning 
60  iinpn  .-sively  given  by  Washington  to  his  countrymen,  to 
guard  asain-t  ge  ■arapliical  divisions  and  sectional  parlies, 
wliic-h  ap|ii-als  with  urealer  I'orcc;  than  tlie  present  to  the 
pitriutie,  soher-ininded,  and  refieeting  of  all  parties,  and  of 
all  s  etions  ofdur  country.  Who  can  calcultrtf  the  value  ot" 
our  glorimi-:  f.hiion.'  ttis  a  model  and  example  of  free  l'ov- 
ernnient  to  all  ihi!  world,  and  i>  the  Mar  of  hope  and  haven 
ofie-t  to  the  oppressed  of  (svery  clime.  By  its  pre.-*rvalion 
we  have  hcpti  rapidly  advanced  a-  a  nation  to  a  lieighl  of 
stremith,  power,  and  happiness,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
lii>tory  of  the  world.  As  we  extend  its  hiesiing  over  new 
regions,  shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  endanger  its  existence 
by  geograpliical  divisions  and  dissensions.'" 

After  precipitating  the  country  into  this  peril- 
ous position  by  his  war  of  conquest,  he  invokes 
the  patriotism  of  Congress,  and  complacentlj'  ap- 
peals 10  the  counsels  of  Washington! 

In  the  recent  debates 'of  the  Senate  it  has  been 
said  that  this  question  threatens  the  Union.  Who 
lias  forced  it  upon  us.'  Is  not  this  Administration 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  may  grow 
out  of  it.'  No  man  can  be  indifferent  as  to  what 
passing  around  us.  As  well  might  men  be  indif- 
ferent who  stand  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  drifting 
upon  breakers;  their  very  roar  is  already  in  our^ 
ears. 

In  this  Hall,  even,  there  are  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  single  business  of  agitation — who 
€mf)loy  all  their  energies  in  alienating  the  North 
from  the  South,  and  who  seek,  by  every  means 
within  their  power,  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  of 
every  other  portion  of  the  Union  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slaveholding  States.  Yielding  them- 
selves up  to  this  single  object,  forgetting  all  that  is 
glorious  in  the  common  history  of  these  Slates, 
and  overlooking  all  that  is  cheering  in  the  future, 
impelled  by  a  sleepless  and  undying  hatred  to  the 
South,  this  party,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  by  a 
name  so  honorable,  is  the  very  impersonation  of 
that  bigotry  which  rushes  forward  with  averted 
face  in  its  reckless  career,  deaf  alike  to  the  voic^ 
of  renfonand  of  patriotism. 

It  is  high  time  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
country,  to  call  on  the  people  to  save  this  glorious 
structui'e  reared  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution;  for 
we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  responsibility  of  our 
position;  all  the  past  appeals  to  us,  voices  from 
the  battle-fields  where  liberty  struck,  and  from  the 
Senate  chambers  where  liberty  spoke,  call  on  us 
to  be  faithful  to  our  great  trust;  and  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us  seem  to  press  into  our  presence 
with  silenit  but  beseeching  faces,  and  implore  us  to 
save  our  country  in  this  crisis.  If  we  ever  intend 
to  rescue  the  country  from  the  perils  which  invest 
it,  we  ought  to  do  it  now. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to  give  my 
views.  The  question,  at  all  times  an  interesting 
one,  has  now  assumed  great  practical  importance. 
The  first  proposition  which  I  shall  state  is,  that 
Congress  possesses  exclusive  power  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt;  and,  while  I  have  heard  va- 
rious opinions  expressed  here  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  one  who  exam- 
ines it,  can  reach  any  other  conclusion.  That  the 
whole  power  over  the  Territories  originally  rests 
in  Congress  is  perfectly  clear,  and  it  remains  for 
those  who  assert  that  the  right  to  legislate  in  re- 
spect to  iheiTi  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  to  show  at  what  time  the  power  is  trans- 
ferred from  Congress  to  the  inhabitants.  But,  sir, 
this  question  has  been  so  often  examined  here  that 
1  will  not  consume  my  limited  time  in  consider- 
ing it. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  while  Congress 
po.«sesses  the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  for 
the  Territories,  that  power  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
limited one.  It  is  just  here  that  gentlemen  often 
fall  into  error.  Exclusive,  does  not  mean  unlim- 
ited. The  power  to  which  I  refer  is  exclusive,  in 
that  it  acknowledges  no  coordinate  jurisdiction; 
but  it  is  restricted,  as  are  all  the  powers  delegated 


to  Congi-ess.  While  Congress,  then,  undertakes 
to  exercise  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  for 
the  Territories,  it  is  bound  to  carry  on  its  legisla- 
tion in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  States  of 
this  Confederacy,  from  which  it  derives  the  power. 
It  must  regard  the  rights  of  all  the  States,  and 
cannot,  without  an  aliuse  of  power,  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  otie  section  at  the  expense  of  another; 
it  is  an  abuse  of  its  power,  as  an  agent  for  the 
States,  I  care  not  whether  the  legislation  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South  at  the  expense  of  the  North, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of 
the  South. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  proposition,  which 
is,  that  Congress  is  not,  in  its  legislation  for  the 
Territories,  to  look  to  their  welfare  alone,  but  is 
bound  to  regard  the  good  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Terj'itories.  This,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions 
advanced  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  iVIas- 
sachusetts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams,  [Mr. 
Mann,]  in  his  beautiful  introductory  speech  in  this 
Hall — a  speech  which,  I  confess,  1  listened  to  with 
adiTiiration,  though  1  strongly  dissented  from  some 
of  its  sentiments.  The  gentleman  insists  tl.iat 
Congress,  in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  must 
look  to  their  good  alone,  and  shape  all  measures  so 
as  to  advance  their  prosperity,  without  any  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
This  doctrine,  though  it  has  a  certain  charm  about 
it,  is  wholly  erroneous.  Let  us  apply  this  reason- 
ing to  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which,  stretching 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  fronts  certain  parts  of  North- 
eastern Asia.  Would  Congress  have  a  right  to 
say  that  this  territory  should  be  occupied  only  by 
colonists  from  China,  because  a  prosperous  trade 
might  be  attained  with  the  East,  and  the  prosperity 
of  Oregon  rapidly  advanced  if  that  course  were 
taken?  Unquestionably  not.  Or,  suppose  that  Con- 
gress should  happen  to  conclude  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  that  Territory  to  allow 
only  a  manufacturing  population  to  remove  there: 
woLild  it  be  proper  to  legislate  for  this  object?  Un- 
questionably not. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  considers 
territory  which  we  acquire  as  the  property  of  this 
Government,  and  insists  that  Congress  possesses 
the  right  to  control  it  absolutely.  This  is  a  very 
common  error.  It  results  from  a  certain  system 
of  political  training.  If  our  Government  were  a 
monarchy,  and  all  powers,  or  the  sovereign  power, 
centered  in  the  crown,  the  argument  rnighi  hold 
good;  or  it  might  be  maintained,  if  the  States 
which  we  represent  were  consolidated  into  one 
great  empire.  But,  sir,  ours  is  a  federative  Re- 
public; it  bears  no  resemblance  loan  empire  what- 
ever; it  is  a  structure  unlike  what  tlie  world  ever 
saw,  deriving  its  powers  from  sovereign  Stales, 
who  are  members  of  this  Confederation;  and  this 
Government,  this  General  Government,  can  exer- 
cise none  but  the  powers  which  are  clearly  granted 
to  it  by  the  States.  Whatever  territory  is  acquired, 
is  acquired  for  the  people  of  the  several  States; 
and  Congress  must  remember  to  exercise  its 
legislative  functions  in  regard  to  it  as  their  agent. 

I  am  asked  by  my  friend  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
DuER,]  where  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of 
Congress  are  to  be  found?  They  result  from  the 
very  nature  of  our  political  system.  If  there  are 
parties  to  this  Confederacy,  a  portion  of  whom 
would  be  injured  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  is 
Congress  acting  in  good  faith  when  it  exercises 
legislation  in  that  direction?  Congress,  as  my 
friend  from  Tennessee,  near  me,  [Mr.  Gentry,] 
well  suggests,  would  thus,  as  a  common  agent  for 
all  the  Stales,  who  are  parlies  to  the  inteiest,  abuse 
its  power  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  have  a  clear  title  to  the  property  ac- 
quired by  their  Government,  and  they  have  an 
equally  clear  equitable  right  to  its  enjoyment. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has,  it  seems  to  me,  fallen  into  another  error. 
He  regards  agriculture  as  of  little  moment  in  the 
catalogue  of  labor,  but^ulogized  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  to  a  degree  which  I  confess  startled 
me,  coming  even  from  a  gentleman  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  He  drew  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  triumph  of  man  over  nature,  representing 
him  as  a  demi-god  standing  by  the  side  of  a  run- 
ning stream  and  bidding  it  to  do  his  labor,  or 
employing  aa  his  agents  all  the  elements  in  the 


material  universe.  In  his  eye,  the  wheel  driving 
a  thousand  spindles  is  an  object  of  far  higher  in-' 
terest  than  outspread  fields  waving  with  grain. 
The  demi-god  who  commands  the  Penobscot,  the 
Kennebeck,  the  Merrimack,  or  the  Connecticut,  to 
saw  timber,  to  make  cloth,  to  grind  corn,  is  far 
more  noble,  as  well  as  potent,  in  his  estimation, 
than  the  man  who  fells  the  forest,  who  lays  bare 
the  earth  with  the  ploughshare,  and  who  gathers 
the  abundance  of  the  fields  into  his  granaries.  I 
would  not  undervalue  manufactures,  nor  any  of 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  gentleman  shall  not  sur- 
pass me  in  my  admiration  of  human  skill.  I  will 
visit  with  him  all  the  factories  of  New  England. 
1  will  follow  his  lead  aUmg  the  rushing  streams 
which  set  in  motion  all  the  busy  machinery  of  hi.s 
region.  1  will  go  with  him  into  every  workshop 
where  art  plies  its  unceasing  toil,  and  I  will  rejoice 
over  every  sign  of  prosperity  which  meets  us  in 
our  progress.  But,  sir,  I  will  then  ask  him  to  go 
forth  with  me  to  the  fields,  to  see  them  laid  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  precious  seed,  or  white  for 
the  harvest;  I  will  bid  him  li.?ten  to  the  cheerful 
songs  of  labor  that  greet  the  ear;  and  I  will  then 
call  on  him  to  say  v^ith  me  that  the  earth  presents 
no  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  this,  and  that  no 
employment  is  nobler  than  the  simple,  peaceful 
pursuit  which  God  gave  to  man  when  He  drove 
him  out  of  Paradise,  i  do  no  not  desire  to  dispar- 
age any  branch  of  industry,  but  I  place  agriculture 
highest  in  the  scale  of  human  labor.  But  this 
great  interest  the  gentleman  seemed  to  overlook; 
and  because  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  slave 
labor  would,  in  his  opinion,  hinder  the  prosperity 
of  the  territories  where  it  is  introduced,  he  would 
exclude  this  labor  from  them  all.  Proceeding  on 
the  idea  that  all  the  territorial  possessions  lielong 
to  the  General  Government,  and  not  to  the  States; 
proceeding  on  the  idea  that  in  legislating  for  the 
territories  Congress  must  look  to  their  welfare 
alone,  he  would  exclude  slavery,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  slavery  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  suited 
to  the  highest  development  of  their  resources. 
The  planter,  with  his  slaves,  who  seeks  to  enter 
the  territory,  belonging  to  him  in  common  with 
the  people  of  this  whole  country,  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  is  to  be  excluded,  while  the  manufacturer  is 
invited  to  take  up  his  abode  there,  erect  his  build- 
ings, and  set  his  operatives  to  work.  Why,  this 
is  the  merest  sophistry  which  the  world  ever  heard 
of.  The  calamity  of  our  times  is,  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  great,  broad,  clear  principles  which 
distinguished  the  action  of  our  fathers;  we  are 
turning  our  eyes  to  new  lights;  we  are  yielding 
ourselves  up  to  philosophical  speculations  in  all 
the  departments  of  life;  and  patriotism  is  lo£t  in  a 
wild  and  erratic  philanthropy.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  become  alienated  from  each  other.  Let  us 
recur  to  sober  elementary  principles,  and  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  those  high  and  holy  mo- 
tives which  animated  our  fathers  in  the  formation 
of  this  Confederacy. 

But,  sir,  while  I  contend  for  the  right  of  the 
people  represented  by  me  here,  to  take  their  prop- 
erly into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
enjoy  it  without  molestation,  I  am  ready  to  settle 
this  great  question  in  the  spirit  which  has  more 
than  once  saved  this  country.  I  do  not  ask  every- 
thing for  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come.  I  wish  here  to  allude  to  a  proposition  which 
has  recently  been  started,  and  which  has  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  for  some  days  past  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress;  I  speak  of  what  is  called 
"  the  compromise  bill."  So  far  as  1  coniprehend 
it,  I  unhesitatingly  express  my  opposition  to  it; 
and  if  it  should  ever  reach  this  House  in  its  present 
shape,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  it. 

The  measure  proposes  to  recognize  and  ratify 
the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Oregon 
excluding  slavery,  and  to  leave  the  question  in 
California  and  New  Mexico  to  be  decided  by  the 
courts  under  existing  laws.  ^ 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  is  a  political  question, 
and  not  a  judical  question.  It  has  always  been 
treated  as  a  political  question.  When  the  question, 
came  up  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  well  known  that  conflicting  views 
were  entertained  respecting  it;  it  was  then  dis- 
j  cussed  as  a  political  question,  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
very  formidable  one.  It  was  disposed  of  finally 
by  a  compromise  which  entered  into  the  formation 
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of  our  political  system — a  compromise  as  wise  as 
it  was  patriotic;  a  compromise  which  produced 
tranquillity  then,  and  which  deserves  to  be  studied 
now. 

Uf)on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
lliis  question  was  asain  regarded  as  a  political 
question.  The  only  barrier  to  the  admission  of 
that  State  was  found  in  this  question.  A  compro- 
mise was  once  more  entered  into — a  compromise 
which  it  was  believed  was  to  be  permanent,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  whole 
country,  in  letier  and  in  spirit.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise which,  in  my  Judgment,  sacrificed  the  just 
rights  of  the  South,  and  of  which  the  North  should 
be  the  very  last  ever  to  complain. 

In  obedience  to  its  spirit,  the  South  gave  up  a 
portion  of  Louisiana  to  frame  non-slaveholding 
States;  yet  tlie  successors  of  the  very  men  who 
agreed  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  who 
stretched  the  line  of  36°  30' across  an  immense 
slaveholding  territory,  contend  to-day  that  slavery 
shall  be  excluded  from  all  territory  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stales  lying  even  south  of 
that  parallel.  The  doctrine  now  is,  that  "free  soil 
must  remain  free."  Tliis  is  a  modern  discovery, 
most  opportunely  made  to  suit  the  views  of  those 
■who  are  engaged  in  this  crusade  against  the  South 
— a  crusade  which  has  not  even  misguided  philan- 
thropy to  apologize  for  its  excesses,  but  which  aims 
to  aggrandize  the  political  power  of  the  North. 
When  Texas  came  into  the  Union  this  question 
was  again  treated  as  a  political  question,  and  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  was  once  more  recog- 
nized and  applied  to  that  State.  Yet  it  is  proposed 
now  to  treat  this  question  as  a  judicial  one,  and  to 
subject  the  political  rights  of  the  Southern  States 
to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  Upon  their  construc- 
tion of  existing  laws  the  whole  question  is  to  turn 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  while  Oregon  is 
absolutely  surrendered. 

I  olpject  again  to  this  "  compromise,"  because  it 
is  no  settlement  of  the  question;  it  is  simply  an 
adjournment  of  it.  It  leaves  to  Oregon  the  right 
to  legislate  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  it  in- 
hibits New  Mexico  and  California  from  exercising 
any  right  whatever  in  regard  to  it;  from  legislating 
in  any  manner  respecting  slavery,  while  the  claim 
of  the  owner  to  every  slave  which  he  introduces 
there  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  courts 
upon  laws  as  they  now  exist  there.  Is  this  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question  ?  If  it  should  be  conceded 
that  the  courts  would  decide  to  admit  slaves,  and 
all  legislation  in  respect  to  them  is  inhibited,  who 
coulcl  hold  his  slaves  when  he  got  there?  Where 
would  be  their  patrol  laws?  where  their  laws  for 
the  security  of  property  ?  where  the  law  to  enable 
the  master  to  compel  obedience  on  the  part  of  his 
slave?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  no  decision  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  whom  the  question 
must  finally  come,  would  give  satisfaction?  The 
agitation  would  go  on,  it  would  grow  fiercer,  it 
would  dash  its  furious  surges  against  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  country.  If  the  decision 
should  be  favorable^to  the  South,  who  can  measure 
the  extent  of  dissatisfaction  which  would  pervade 
the  North?  The  decision  would  disclose  to  the 
advocates  of  the  restrictive  clauses  that  the  laws  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  tolerated  slavery,  and 
they  would  feel  more  powerfully  than  ever  before 
the  necessity  of  pressing  their  measure.  But  if 
the  decision  should  be  favorable  to  the  North,  as 
it  is  almost  universally  conceded  it  would  be,  how 
could  we  face  our  constituents  after  having  given 
our  support  to  a  bill  which  surrendered  the  very 
rights  we  were  expected  to  guard?  No,  sir;  this 
is  no  settlement  of  this  alarming  question;  the  agi- 
tation will  go  on.  I  desire  a  compromise,  earnestly 
desire  it,  but  that  compromise  must  be  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  If  1  yield  up  any  of  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  sent  me  here  to  represetii  them, 
and  v.'ho  honor  me  with  their  confidence,  I  must 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  and  I  must  at 
least  ensure  tranquillity  when  I  make  it.  An  ar- 
rangement which  leaves  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
unsetilcd.all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  still  threat- 
ening, can  never  receive  my  support.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  settle  this  question;  that  is,  to  treat 
it  as  a  political  question.  It  must  be  met  openly, 
frankly,  and  in  a  patriotic  spirit.  We  must  act 
with  firmness;  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  position;  we  must  inquire  what  is 
wise,  what  is  equitable.     Let  the  interests  of  all 


the  States  of  this  Confederacy  be  regarded,  and  let 
us  come  right  up  to  a  line  and  adhere  to  it.  It  so 
happened  that,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
addressed  the  House  immediately  after  Mr.  Pres- 
ton King  brought  in  his  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
measure  now  known  as  the  Wilmot  proviso.  I, 
then  said: 

"If  this  scheme  ofacquiring  territory  is  p<rsi?ted  in,  and 
thepDwer  of  this  Govern  men  t  is  brouglitto  bearupon  itsoiis 
to  exclude  slavery  (roin  every  (imt  of  it,  it  nlu^t  he  seen  by 
ail  who  liiive  lie.-towed  any  rifltclion  on  tlie  iii.-lory  of  tlii; 
organization  and  progress  of  our  political  system,  lliat  the 
most  serious,  I  may  say  disaslroii*,  results  will  follow.  Tliis 
Union  can  only  stand  on  l\\n>e  coinpromises  which  I  regard 
in  their  sacred  obligation  as  second  only  to  the  Con.-titn- 
tion.  Tlie  compromise  whioh  lias  already  taken  place  on  the 
Missouri  question  was  sufficiently  disadvanla-ieous  to  the 
South.  *  *  Ifterritory  is  to  he  acquired,  let  ii  hi- fUlijecii  d 
to  compromises  which  have  been  already  formed.  I  do  not 
wish  for  any  violation  of  the  IVlissouri  compromise.  Let  it 
stand  ill  litter  and  spirit.  Let  the  line  upon  winch  it  runs  be 
extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

I  am  willing  to  abide  by  it  this  day.  I  know 
that  it  gives  up  to  the  North  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  territory,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
disturb  aline  which  is  already  drawn.  Spread  out 
the  map,  and  you  will  see  that  Monterey,  San 
Francisco,  the  m^  uth  of  the  Columbia  river — in 
short,  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  late  acqui- 
sitions on  the  Pacific  coast,  lies  north  of  the  [lar- 
allel  of  36°  30'.  We  shall,  however,  by  a  settle- 
ment on  that  line,  be  able  to  ascertain  what  our 
rights  are;  and  I  do  not  think  a  limit  which  has  the 
sanction  of  precedent,  and  which  seems  to  bound 
the  region  where  slave  labor  is  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed profitably,  would  be  disturbed. 

The  question  must  be  settled  upon  some  terms; 
the  country  is  in  danger.  I  am  amazed  that  gen- 
tlemen do  not  see  it.  1  will  not  question  the  patri- 
otism of  any  gentleman  for  a  moment.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  one  calling  himself  an  American  can 
entertain  a  malignity  so  dark  as  to  desire  to  wrap 
this  glorious  structure  under  which  we  live  in  the 
fires  of  a  consuming  conflagration.  But  this  ques- 
ton  does  involve  the  country  in  immense,  iiln- 
measurable  peril.  It  ought  to  be  settled  at  this 
time  so  that  it  can  never  be  revived  again.  The 
President  has  brought  this  danger  upon  us,  and 
we  must  rescue  the  country  from  it.  The  Consti- 
tution must  be  brought  out  of  the  perils  which  sur- 
round and  threaten  it.  Like  its  old  namesake  once 
was,  it  is  now  on  a  lee  shore;  it  must  be  saved. 
Turn  its  prow  once  more  upon  the  broad,  open, 
and  peaceful  sea;  fling  out  from  its  tallest  mast  the 
old  flag  which  had  so  long  flouted  over  it;  let  the 
whole  world  see  every  star  in  the  constellation; 
tear  away  from  the  helm  him  who  has  been  either 
too  feeble  to  guide  ii,  or  too  faithless  to  execute  his 
trust,  and  place  there  a  man  whose  great  heart  has 
always  beat  true  to  his  country,  and  whose  strong 
arm  will  keep  us  in  our  course,  no  matter  what 
adverse  currents  we  may  meet,  or  what  storms 
may  burst  upon  us.  No  mere  partisan  can  settle 
this  question.  We  must  bring  to  the  Presidency 
a  man  in  whose  patriotism  the  whole  country  has 
confidence.  A  mere  politician,  thrown  up  by  the 
dark  and  turbid  waters  of  party,  has  no  moral 
power  over  a  question  of  this  sort.  He  must  be  a 
man  tried  in  the  presence  of  danger — a  man  whose 
courage  never  flinches  on  the  battle-field,  in  the 
council  chamber,  or  in  the  Executive  chair. 

Having  thus  shown  the  results  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Administration — a  policy  which 
turned  the  country  out  of  its  prosperous  and 
peaceful  career,  and  which  has  brought  upon  it  a 
large  public  debt,  and  a  most  formidable  internal 
question,  I  desire  to  look  to  the  future.  Shall  the 
Government  go  on  as  it  has  Ijeen  carried  on  for  the 
few  past  years?  Or  shall  it  be  turned  upon  a  new, 
high,  and  pacific  course?  This  is  a  question  which 
addresses  itself  to  every  American  citizen.  We 
are  just  entering  into  a  contest  which  involves  the 
most  important  results.  Never  did  men  strike  for 
a  nobler  cause  than  that  which  now  employs  the 
energies  of  the  Whigs  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  true  to  the  great  principles  which  distinguished 
the  Whigs  who  first  bore  the  name.  They  strug- 
gled against  Chai  les,  who  brought  all  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  to  bear  against  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  battle  between  kingly 
power,  and  the  Parliament  of  England.  Guided 
by  the  advice  of  such  men  as  Buckingham  and 
Strafford,  the  King  exerted  all  his  strength  in  the 
effort  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  popt^lar  liberty  ia 


his  dominions.  On  one  occasion,  when  displeased 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  sent  for  the  Journal,  and  with  his  own  royal 
hand  tore  out  the  offensive  record.  That  was  one 
instance  of  exjiunging .  A  scheme  is  going  on  in 
this  country  by  which  popular  righis  and  the  pop- 
ular will  are  likely  to  be  less  potent  here  than  they 
are  to-day  in  England.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  the  struggle  which  began  there 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people  ended  in  over- 
throwing the  royal  omnipotence,  and  in  erecting 
barriers  about  the  rights  of  the  people,  wliich  have 
never  since  been  borne  down. 

It  is  significant  enough  that  Buckingham  fell  a 
victim  to  the  popular  indignation,  and  Strafford, 
though  the  King  was  pledged  to  protect  him,  did 
not  escape  the  scaffold;  he  laid  down  his  head,  ex- 
claiming, "put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in 
the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation." 
Even  Charles  himself,  after  a  protracted  struggle 
with  his  people,  was  compelled  to  l<ry  down  his 
own  anoinied  head  on  the  block,  in  front  of  White 
Hall,  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  struck  it  off. 

There  are  great  priiiciples  which  are  essential  to 
liberty;  it  cannot  exist  without  them.  These  the 
Whigs  seek  to  preserve. 

The  very  first  of  these  principles  is  resistance  to 
Executive  power.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
party  styling  itself  Democratic,  seeks  to  clothe  the 
President  with  almost  royal  attributes;  it  sustains 
him  in  all  his  assumptions  of  authority,  in  all  his 
usurpations  of  power.  When  defeated  in  a  body 
representing  the  people,  this  party  calls  on  the 
President  to  come  to  its  aid  with  his  d«<o.  Who 
that  witnessed  it  can  ever  forget  the  humiliating 
spectacle  ej^hibited  in  this  Hall  but  a  few  days 
since?  The  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  legislative  duty,  having  inserted 
in  a  bill,  on  its  way  through  this  House,  an  appro- 
priation of  money  for  an  object  which,  it  was  un- 
derstood, would  not  meet  Executive  favor,  were 
actually  threatened  with  the  veto  of  the  President; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  shall  yet 
escape  it.  What  is  popular  liUerly  worth,  if  the 
re|)resentatives  of  the  people  cannot  vote  an  appro- 
priation of  the  money  of  the  people  for  a  perfectly 
proper  national  object,  without  finding  iheir  legis- 
lation arrested  by  the  interposition  of  the  Execu- 
tive will?  According  to  the  Democratic  creed,  the 
President  is  the  mere  head  of  a  party;  mensures 
passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  to 
be  arrested  by  his  veto;  schemes  agreed  on  by  his 
party,  however  odious  to  the  people,  are  to  be 
carried  through  by  all  the  influence  of  Executive 
patronaire. 

The  President  occupies  a  great  position  in  our 
political  system.  He  should  sit  poised  between 
parties;  but  this  modern  creed  proclaims  him  a  mere 
partisan  chief,  and  invites  him  to  unite  with  the 
minority  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  just  as  in  royal  gov- 
ernments, the  monarch  is  often  in  league  with  his 
own  creatures  against  the  popular  sentiment. 

It  is  important  to  comprehend  the  true  relations 
between  the  Executive  and  Conirress.  His  func- 
tions are  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  conferring  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  men  who  created  our 
political  system.  Patrick  Henry's  opposition  to 
the  Executive  feature  of  the  system  is  well  known; 
and  if  he  could  have  lived  to  this  day,  he  would 
have  seen  how  fully  his  apprehensions  were  real- 
ized. The  President  of  the  United  States  should 
rise  to  a  just  conception  of  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
station,  and  he  should  aim  to  discharge  them  in  an 
eminently  patriotic  spirit.  No  horizon  less  than 
that  which  embraces  the  whole  country  should 
limit  his  vision,  and  he  should  scrupulously  for- 
bear to  transcend  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
him  in  his  great  office.  In  the  Constitution,  the 
powers  of  each  department  of  the  Government  are 
clearly  defined.  These  powers  are  distributed: 
the  legislative  power,  which  is  first  named,  is  vested 
in  Congress;  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
President;  and  the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  such  other  courts  as  Congress 
may  establish.  The  harmony  of  our  system  can 
only  lie  preserved  by  a  strict  observance  of  this 
distribution  of  powers.  The  duty  of  the  President 
is  to  execute  the  laws,  not  to  make  them;  he  is, 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
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considm-ation  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient.  His  duty  being;  thus 
discharged,  he  is  to  await  the  action  of  Congress; 
and  when  a  bill  is  presented  to  him  he  must  sign 
it,  or,  if  he  disapprove  it,  must  return  it  with  his 
objections.  It  is  then  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  bill  thus  objected  to  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  conferring  on  the  President  this  power  of  re- 
turning bills  passed  by  Congress.  Is  the  power 
arbitrary,"  or  is  it  only  to  be  exerted  in  certain 
cases,  which  demand  the  solemn  interposition  of 
the  Executive  veto?  It  will  be  found,  on  looking 
into  the  history  of  the  Government,  that  the  great 
consideration  which  induced  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  give  this  power  to  the  President 
was  to  enable  him  to  protect  the  Executive  de- 
partment; and  it  was  certainly  intended,  also,  as  a 
check  upon  improper  legislation.  It  is  stated  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  No.  73,  of  the  Federalist: 

"The  propensity  of  tlie  legislative  <h-partmeiil  to  intrude 
upon  the  rights  and  to  absorb  tlie  powers  of  other  dcpart- 
niftnts,  lias  already  baen  more  than  once  suggested;  tlie  insuf- 
ficiency of  a  mere  parchment  delineation  of  the  bmjuflarie.i 
of  each  has  also  been  remarked  upon  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  each  with  constitutional  arms  for  its  own  defence 
has  been  inferred  and  proved.  From  these  clear  and  indu- 
bitable principles  results  the  propriety  of  a  negative,  either 
absolute  or  qiialifieil,  in  the  Executive,  upon  the  acts  of  the 
legislative  branches.  Without  the  one  or  the  oiher,  the 
former  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  defend  lrira^elf  against 
the  depredations  of  the  latter.  He  uiightgradually  be  snipped 
of  his  antlioritics  by  successive  resoliaions,  or  aimihilated 
by  a  single  vote  ;  and,  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  the 
legisl.uive  and  E.veculive  powers  might  speedily  come  to  be 
blended  in  the  same  hands.  If  even  no  propensity  had  ever 
di>covered  itself  in  the  legislative  body  toinvade  Iheriglitsof 
the  Executive,  the  rules  of  just  reasoning  and  theoretic  pro- 
priety would  of  themselves  teach  us  that  the  one  ought  not 
to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  other,  but  ought  to  possess  a 
constitutional  and  effectual  power  of  self-defence.  But  the 
power  has  a  further  use:  it  not  only -serves  as  a  shield  to  the 
Excculive,  but  it  furnishes  an  additional  security  against 
the  enaction  of  im|iroper  laws." 

This  is  the  reasoning  which  Mr.  Hamilton  re- 
sorted to  in  vindication  of  a  power  which,  when  it 
was  conferred  on  the  President,  startled  the  Re- 
publicans of  that  day.  It  proves  satisfactorily  that 
the  power  was  designed  to  be  used  as  a  defensive 
one,  and  not  as  an  aggressive  one.  We  all  see  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  coming 
to  be  blended  in  the  same  hands;  but  is  it  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  legislative  upon  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government.' 

Mr.  Hamilton  adds; 

"The  primary  inducement  to  conferring  the  power  in 
question  upon  the  Executive  is  to  enable  him  to  defend  him- 
self; the  secondary  is,  to  increase  the  chances  in  favor  of 
the  community  against  the  passing  of  bad  laws,  through 
haste,  inadvertence,  or  design.  *  *  *  *  The  superior 
weight  and  influence  of  the  legislative  body,  in  a  free  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  hazard  to  the  Executive  in  a  trial  of 
strength  wilh  that  body,  afford  a  satisfactory  security  that 
the  negative  would  generally  be  employed  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  that  in  its  exercise  there  would  oftener  be  room 
for  a  charge  of  timidity  than  of  rashness.  A  King  of  Great 
Britain,  with  all  his  train  of  sovereign  attributes,  and  with 
all  the  influence  he  draws  from  a  thousand  sources,  would, 
at  this  day,  hesitate  to  put  a  negative  upon  the  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  *  *  *  A  very 
considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  negative  of  the 
Crown  has  been  exercised." 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  the  country,  and  I  ask, 
have  our  late  Presidents  exerted  this  power  in  this 
,  spirit.'  Have  they  shown  any  reluctance  to  em- 
ploy it.'  Is  the  legislation  of  Congress  as  inde- 
pendent and  unbiased  as  it  ought  to  be.'  Are  not 
the  personal  Ofiinions  of  the  Executive  too  much 
consulted.'  When  the  President  returned,  with 
his  objections,  the  French  spoliation  bill,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  clear  encroachment  on  the' rights  of 
Congress.  There  was  not  a  single  principle  in- 
volved in  that  bill  calling  for  the  Executive  veto. 
It  was  a  mere  act  of  Executive  authority  when  he 
refused  to  sign  a  bill  which  had  received  the  votes 
of  large  majorities  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
on  full  discussion,  and  against  which  there  was 
no  constitutional  objection. 

Story,  in  his  Conimentai-ieson  the  Constitution, 
concurs  in  the^^views  stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton "m 
the  Federalist,  as  to  the  reasons  for  conferring  this 
power  on  the  President.  In  the  13th  chapter  of 
his  third  book,  the  subject  is  fully  considered,  and 
the  first  and  main  reason  assigned  for  it  is  "  the 
'  constitutioinl  necessity  of  arming  the  Executive 
'  with  powers  for  its  own  defence,  to  prevent  the 
'  President  from  becoming  what  it  is  well  known 
'  the  Governors  of  some  of  the  States  are,  a  mere 
'  pageant  and  shadowof  magistracy."    A  full  ex- 


amination of  the  debates  on  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  writings  of  other  able  cotnmentators,  to 
which  I  have  not  time  to  refer,  would  strengthen 
the  views  which  I  have  presented,  and  clearly 
show  how  widely  our  later  Presidents  have  de- 
parted from  the  principles  and  the  examples  of 
earlier  times.  From  the  day  when  the  Roman 
tribune  took  his  seat  at  the  entrance  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  ai-rested  the  decrees  of  that  body 
by  the  word  "  veto,"  up  to  the  present  hour,  there 
have  been  more  instane>es  of  its  arbitrary  exercise 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  standing  at 
the  head  of  a  modern  Republican  Government,  than 
the  whole  history  of  nations  besides  can  show. 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  letter  to  the  sherilTs  of  Bristol, 
remarks: 

"The  King's  negative  to  bills  is  one  of  themost  iindisputed 
of  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  it  extends  to  all  cases  what- 
soever. I  am  far  from  certain  that  if  several  laws  which  I 
know  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  that  sceptre,  that  the 
public  would  have  had  a  very  great  loss.  But  it  is  not  the 
propriety  of  tlie  exercise  which  is  in  question  ;  the  exercise 
itself  is  wisely  forborne,  its  repose  may  be  the  preservation 
of  its  existence,  and  its  existence  maybe  the  means  of  saving 
the  Constitution  itself  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing  it 
forth." 

This  is  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  a  man 
distinguished  as  much  for  his  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  for  his  genius  and  his  learning. 
The  exercise  of  this  great  power  is  in  the  British 
Government  wisely  forborne;  it  has  not  been  em- 
ployed in  England  since  1692. 

But,  sir,  there  are  other  considerations  involved 
in  the  political  contest  now  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Democratic  party  is  committed  to  a 
policy  which  leads  to  aggression,  war,  and  eon- 
quest;  while  the  Whigs  desire  to  preserve  peace 
with  all  the  world,  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  are  ours,  and  costly  acquisi- 
tions we  must  admit  them  to  be;  Yucatan  has 
barely  escaped  our  grasp;  and  what  other  neigh- 
boring provinces  are  next  to  be  overrun,  and  con- 
quered, and  annexed,  no  man  can  tell.  Our  true 
policy  is  peace.  We  are  set  apart  by  a  dividing 
ocean  from  the  Old  World;  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Its  complicated  system;  we  have  no  balance 
of  power  to  preserve;  no  intervention  to  make  in 
the  affairs  of  other  natiSns.  We  should  desire 
friendly  relations  with  every  people,  entangling 
allia"nces  with  none.  When  the  rights  or  the  honor 
of  the  country  demand  it  we  will  go  to  war,  as  we 
have  done  twice  with  Great  Britain;  but  war  is  too 
great  a  calamity,  and  too  much  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Christian  civilization  for  any  insuffi- 
cient cause.  With  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall 
advance  rapidly  enough  in  a  career  of  peace.  Our 
political  system  is  at  once  great  and  economical;  it 
should  be  kept  so;  we  need  never  go  to  war  to  ex- 
tend our  territory  or  to  increase  our  wealth  and 
power.  Patrick  Henry  said,  in  the  true  American 
spirit,  "Those  nations  which  have  gone  forth  in 
'search  of  grandeur,  power,  and  splendor,  have 
'also  fallen  a  sacrifice  and  been  victims  to  their 
own  folly." 

I  was  struck  last  summer  with  an  article  which 
met  my  eye  in  one  of  the  best  Reviews  of  our  day, 
a  French  Review,  "La  Revue des Deux Mondes," 
in  which  the  writer  says: 

"  The  spectacle  which  North  America  offers  us  to-day  is 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  the  new  continent  learning 
to  recognize  its  masters  in  the  Anglo-Americans,  in  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  simple  and  beautiful  Uonstitution  of  1789,  alter 
half  a  century  only  of  existence,  extending  an  influence 
under  which  all  must  come,  sooner  or  later." 

This  great  triumph,  if  we  are  true  to  our  prin- 
ciples, will  be  accomplished  without  arms. 

Which  of  these  two  parties,  holding  these  op- 
posing sentiments,  shall  control  the  Government.' 
The  fate  of  this  country  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
depend  on  the  issue.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  direct 
question  of  peace  or  war  were  put  to  the  people. 

The  two  candidates  who  are  presented  to  the 
country  for  the  high  office  of  the  Presidency  rep- 
resent precisely  the  ideas  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  exhibit  as  belonging  to  the  two  parti  s. 

General  Cass  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  ag- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  Democratic  party.  When 
has  he  ever  been  found  on  the  side  of  peace .' 
When  did  he  ever  advocate  moderation.'  Was  it 
when  the  Oregon  question  was  before  the  country  .' 
He  stood  out  against  the  adjustment  of  that  ques- 
tion to  the  last  moment.  He  contended  for  the 
boundary  of  54°  40'.  When  the  country  demanded 
a  settlement  upon  the  barrier  of  49°,  he  would 


have  involved  two  great  Christian  and  kindred 
nations  in  war,  rather  than  yield  up  a  portion  of 
remote  territory  which  had  long  been  in  dispute. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  if  he  had  then 
been  the  President.'  He  displayed  the  same  spirit 
when  the  Mexican  question  came  up.  He  was 
eager  for  war — would  not  listen  to  sober  counsels, 
but  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear  against  the 
wise  and  pacific  policy  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  But  on 
territorial  acquisitions,  he  would  "swallow  the 
whole  of  Mexico."  He  earnestly  advocated  the 
scheme  of  pouring  our  trroops  into  Yucatan,  and 
was  ready  to  seize  Cuba  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
text. He,  day  after  day,  urged  the  atloption  of 
the  ten  regiment  bill,  when  peace  was  at  hand,  and 
by  that  single  measure  would  have  involved  the 
country  in  a  useless  expenditure  of  three  millions 
of  dollars.  His  public  character  is  well  known  in 
Europe.  An  eminent  British  statesman  has  sketched 
it  with  surprising  fidelity.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Ashbur- 
ton  treaty,  said,  in  reference  to  the  alarming  crisis 
through  which  England  and  America  had  just 
passed: 

"  It  was  thus  rendered  inevitably  certain,  that  if  any  mis- 
chance had  happened  to  peace  in  Europe — if  any  war,  or 
anything  like  war,  had  broken  out  on  this  side  the  Atlantic — 
one  spark  of  that  fire  which  would  then  have  broken  out  in 
the  Old  Woild,  borne  across  the  ocean,  would  have  kindled 
the  train,  thus  ready  laid  to  explode,  extended  this  flame  to 
America,  and  involved  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old  in 
endless  war.  And  if  I  am  asked  whether  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  that  spark  being  flung  otl',  I  must  refer — though 
I  am  loath  to  broach  any  matters  hut  those  immediately 
under  discussion — to  a  man  existing  in  France,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  and  still  to  be,  the  impersonation  ol  hos- 
tile feeling,  the  promoter  of  discord  between  America  and 
England." 

Lord  Brougham  proceeded  to  name  General 
Cass  as  this  man,  and  to  describe  his  character 
and  course  in  tenns  which  1  forbear  to  quote,  be- 
cause I  do  not  concur  in  some  of  his  sentitnents. 
I  refer  to  this  speech  to  show  that  General  Cass's 
belligerent  qualities  are  as  well  known  in  Europe 
as  they  are  in  America.  Such,  sir,  is  General 
Cass,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  the  Gov- 
erninent  could  be  intrusted  to  more  dangerous 
hands. 

1  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party,  Gen(^al  Taylor,  great  as  a  soldier, 
and  greater  yet  as  a  man.  His  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  camp,  and  yet  he  regards  "  war  at  all  times 
'  and  under  all  circumstances  as  a  national  calam- 
'  ity,  to  be  avoided,  if  compatible  with  the  national 
'  honor."  There  is  nothing  of  a  boastful  spirit  in 
this  beautiful  language.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  one 
who  knows  what  war  is,  and  who  knows  how  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  even  the  most  brilliant  victo- 
ries. Nor  is  he  ambitious  of  conquests;  he  com- 
prehends the  true  glory  of  his  country,  and  sees- 
that  its  prosperity  is  to  be  advanced  by  adopting 
a  magnanimous  and  pacific  policy  in  our  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  "  The  principles  of  our 
'  Government,  as  well  as  its  true  policy,  is  opposed 
'  to  the  subjugation  of  other  nations,  and  the  dis- 
'  memberment  of  other  countries  by  conquest.''' 
His  idea  of  the  relation  bet\*een  the  Executive 
and  Congress  is  singularly  clear  and  just,  and  is 
admirably  expressed: 

"The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may  hap- 
pen to  occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy;  nor 
ought  his  ohjcclions  to  be  interposed  where  questions  of 
constitutional  power  have  been  settled  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people." 

In  a  single  letter  he  has  shed  the  clearest  light 
upon  a  subject  to  which  I  have  already  referred: 
I  mean,  sir,  the  power  conferred  on  the  President 
to  arrest  the  legislation  of  Congress,  by  the  inter- 
position of  his  veto  ; 

"  The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive 
to  interpose  his  veto  is  a  high  conservative  power;  but,  in 
hiy  opinion,  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of 
clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want 
of  consideration  by  Congress." 

Such  are  General  Taylor's  opinions,  and  they 
will  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  this 
whole  country.  His  conception  of  the  dignity, 
the  responsibility,  and  the  duties  of  the  Execu- 
tive— his  respect  for  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
gress, his  reliance  upon  the  people,  his  regard  for 
popular  rights,  and  his  readiness  to  obey  the  pop- 
ular will  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  show 
him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  great  trust 
which  we  wish  to  commit  to  his  hands.  His  po- 
sition is  a  noble  one.    Without  solicitation,  on  his 
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part,  he  has  been  brought  before  the  country  aa  a 
candidate  for  the  first  office  in  the  CTOvernment, 
and  such  is  the  confidence  in  his  integrity  that  no 
pledges  are  demanded  from  him.  The  strongest 
pledge  which  the  country  can  have,  is  to  be  found 
in  Ins  own  great  qualities.  Unselfish  and  unam- 
bitious, he  yields  himself  to  the  call  of  his  coun- 
trymen; he  has  no  private  purposes  to  accomplish, 
no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no  enemies  to  pun- 
ish— nothing  to  serve  but  his  country.  His  great 
character  is  gloriously  exhibiierl  m  his  milita- 
ry career.  •  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  his  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty — his 
genius  and  courage  in  battle,  or  tlie  liumanky 
which  impelled  lum  when  the  battle  was  over  to 
minister  to  suflering.  The  eagles  of  his  country 
have  never  known  defeat  when  borne  by  him. 
There  is  a  self-reliance  about  him — a  conscious- 
ness of  strength — a  determination  to  drive  his  ene- 
my before  him,  which  makes  an  army  under  his 
command  invincible.  Cromwell  was  accustomed 
to  ride  down  at  the  head  of  iiis  Iionsides,  against 
the  most  formidable  hosts,  and  dash  against  them 
like  a  living  avalanche,  which  nothing  could  le- 
gist; and,  like  him,  Taylor,  with  his  strong  will, 
his  iron  purpose,  and  his  unflinching  courage,  has, 
at  the  head  of  a  tew  well-trained  American  troops, 
driven  before  him  powerful  armies.  Perhaps  in 
the  liistory  of  the  world  the  power  of  a  single  will 
was  never  more  triumphantly  exhibited  than  it 
was  at  Buena  Vista.  Taylor  had  been  advised  to 
fiill  back  for  safety  on  Monterey — stripped  of  some 
of  his  best  troops — far  advanced  in  the  enemy's 
country,  with  an  army  numbering  only  about  four 
thousand,  and  but  one-tenth  of  them  regulars — 
with  no  reserved  force  to  support  him — with  the 
intelligence  brought  in  that  fclanta  Anna,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  marching 
against  him;  there  he  took  his  position  in  a  gorge 
of  the  Sierra  INJadre,  and  determined  to  meet  tiie 
shock  of  battle.  If  we  desire  to  know  what  thoughts 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  American  commander 
when  he  took  that  responsibility,  we  have  only  to 
open  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  the  evening  before 
the  battle.  Comprehending  the  danger  of  his  po- 
sition, and  conscious  that  a  great  struggle  av,/aited 
him,  he  commits  to  writing  the  sentiments  which 
filled  his  heart  : 

"  Tills  may  be  the  last  communication  you  will  receive 
frniii  me.  1  have  lieeii  stripped  by  the  Government  of  reg- 
ular troops,  and  reduced  in  volunteers,  and  thus  stripped, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe,  I  have  heen  expected  by  my 
country  to  retieat  or  resign.  But  1  shall  do  neitlier.  I  caie 
not  for  myselt,  but  feel  deeply  for  the  noble  soldiers  who  are 
about  to  be  sacriliced  by  their  country.  We  shall  .-^taiid  and 
give  them  battle,  relying  on  a  just  Frovidence  for  a  right 
result." 

No,  sir,  he  would  neither  retreat  nor  resign;  he 
would  fight.  There  flashed  forth  a  great  spirit; 
the  battle  came;  the  odds  were  fearful;  but  who 
could  doubt  the  result  when  Americas  troops  .stood 
in  that  modern  Thermopylae,  and  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  leader.'  It  was  in  vain  that  Mexican 
artillery  played  upon  their  ranks,  or  Mexican  in- 
fantry bore  down  with  the  bayonet,  or  Mexican 
lancers  charged.  The  spirit  of  tlie  great  leader 
pervaded  the  men  who  fought  with  him,  and  a  sin- 
gle glance  of  his  eye  could  reanimate  a  wavering 
column.  Like  Napoleon  at  the  Danube,  he  held 
his  men  under  fire  because  he  was  exjiosed  to  it 
himself;  and  like  him,  wherever  he  rode  along  the 
lines  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  a  conspicuous 
mark  for  balls,  men  would  stand  and  be  shot 
down;  but  they  would  not  give  way.  Of  Taylor 
on  that  day  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
Lannes  at  Montebello,  "  he  was  the  rock  of  that 
battle-field,  around  which  men  stood  with  a  tena- 
city which  nothing  could  move.  Jf  hehad  fallen,  in 
five  minutes  that  battle  would  have  been  a  rout." 
That  battle  closed  Gen.  Taylor's  military  career, 
and  that  battle  alone  gives  him  a  title  to  immor- 
tality. His  country  will  now  need  his  services  at 
home;  there  are  other  generals  to  whom  she  may 
commit  her  armies;  there  is  but  one  to  whom  she 
will  intrust  the  Government. 

It  is  a  glorious  spectacle  to  see  such  a  man  called 
to  administer  the  Government:  he  rises  far  above 
party;  he  looks  into  the  open  Constitution  for  his 
guide;  men  of  all  creeds  welcome  him,  and  invoke 
God's  blessing  upon  him  in  his  great  task.  With 
a  slight  change  of  words,  we  may  apply  to  him 
the  celebrated  prophecy  which  hailed  the  advent 
of  a  British  sovereign  whose- reign  opened  under 


au.spices  promising  to  advance  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  the  realm: 

"  In  his  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plant-^,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbora." 


ASSUMPTION  OF  POWER  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

SPEECH   OF   MR.  G.  DUNCAN, 

OF  KENTUCKY, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  24,  1848. 

The  question  before  the  House  being  on  the  reference  of 

the  President's  Message  in  relation   to  the  establishmen 

of  Territorial  Governments  in  New  iVIexieo  and  California, 

&.C., 

Mr.  DUNCAN  addressed  the  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  a  disposition  has  been 
manifested  by  some  members  on  this  floor  to  speak 
on  the  subject  before  the  House.  The  message 
which  has  just  been  read  was  produced  by  a  call 
suggested  by  the  message  of  the  6th  of  July,  which 
now  lies  upon  your  table,  and  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  public  journals.  It  appears  to  be, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  by  the  reading  of  it 
by  the  Clerk,  but  an  elongation  and  defence  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  message  of  the  6th  July. 
Sir,  these  two  messages  are,  in  my  judgment,  so 
full  of  error,  and  they  contain  propositions  so 
startling,  so  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  and  so  subversive  of  every  thiiig  that 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  settled  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  that  1  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some 
of  their  extraordinary  positions.  It  is  my  belief, 
that  by  searching  all  our  archives,  we  can  find 
nothing  so  derogatoi*y  to  American  statesmanship 
as  these  two  public  documents,  emanating  from  our 
American  cabinet.  The  mere  statement  that,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  civilized  country,  now 
within  our  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  our  protec- 
tion, has,  by  the  act  of  our  President,  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy;  that  it  is  now  with- 
out any  civil  government,  and  must  so  remain  till 
Congress  shall  establish  one,  is  well  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment  and  produce  alarm.  Such 
results  have  not,  even  in  more  rude  and  barbarous 
ages,  been  generally  produced  by  war,  and  surely 
they  ought  not  to  be  found  in  this  enlightened  age. 
They  certainly  were  not  necessary;  and,  there- 
fore, they  seem  to  demand  the  just  censure  not 
only  of  the  American  people,  but  of  all  Christen- 
dom. Among  other  strange  things,  the  President 
solemnly  makes  to  this  House  this  communication 
in  one  of  the  messages  on  your  table: 

"The  war  with  Mexico  having  terminated,  the  power  of 
the  Executive  to  establi^h  or  to  continue  temporary  civil 
governments  over  these  territories,  which  existed  under  tlie 
laws  of  nations  wliiist  they  were  regarded  as  conquered 
provinces  in  our  military  occupation,  lias  ceased.  By  their 
cession  to  the  United  Slates,  Mexico  has  no  longer  any 
power  over  them,  and,  until  Congress  shall  iict,  the  inhabit- 
ants will  be  without  an  organized  government.  Should  they 
be  left  in  this  condition,  confusion  and  anarchy  will  be 
likely  to  prevail." 

It  is  my  purpose,  sir,  to  examine  these  state- 
ments of  the  President,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
they  exhibit  a.  lamentable  lack  of  statesmanship, 
and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
the  theory  of  our  own  Constitution.  It  is  laid 
down,  I  believe,  by  every  respectable  authority, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  the  general  rule,  that  when 
one  civilized  country  conquers  another,  the  laws 
in  force  in  the  conquered  country  remain  until 
they  are  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  conqueror. 
This,  I  think,  is  clearly  and  undoubtedly  the  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the 
effect  of  a  military  conquest  is  a  state  of  chaos  and 
confusion  .'  To  abrogate  the  laws  and  destroy  tiie 
whole  civil  government  of  a  country,  and  to  make 
new  laws  and  organize  a  new  government  suited  to 
the  wants  and  the  condition  of  a  people,  necessarily 
require  some  time  for  their  accomplishment.  No 
wise  and  just  sovereign  would  attempt  to  do  such 
acts  until  his  title  by  conquest  was  complete  and 
secure.  Is  it  not  flagrantly  against  every  principle 
of  justice  and  natural  right  to  say,  that  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  conqueror  on  his  new  code  of 
laws,  all  civil  government  is  overturned?  The 
conduct  of  a  conquering  prince,  who  would  abro- 
gate the  laws  and  overturn  the  civil  government  of 
a  conquered   province  without  promulgating  new 


laws  and  forming  a  new  civil  government,  would 

shock  the  sentiments  of  all  mankind;  and  hence 
no  such  proposition  is  recognized  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
principles  of  natural  equity  and  justice,  recognized 
by  all  mankind,  and  therefore  observed  by  all  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened  nations.  There  is  not,  I 
venture  to  .say,  a  respectable  author  of  modern 
times  to  be  found  who  says  that  the  laws  of  a  con- 
quered nation  do  not  remain  until  they  are  changed 
by  the  conqueror. 

This  question,  as  must  be  known  to  every  law- 
yer in  this  House,  came  up  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
All  who  have  read  Lord  Coke  know  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  British  courts,  with  Lord  Bacon 
as  counsel  on  one  side,  and  other  eminent  counsel 
on  the  other.  I  allude  to  Calvin's  case.  He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh.  After  the  act  of  Union  he 
brought  a  real  action  in  England,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  an  alien,  if  an 
alien,  he  could  not  maintain  the  real  action.  This 
case  brought  up  the  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions, arising  from  conquest,  and  it  was  at  that 
early  day  decided  that,  until  the  conqueror  made 
an  alteration  of  those  laws,  the  ancient  laws  of 
that  kingdom  remained.  The  right  to  alter  the 
ancient  laws  was  deduced  from  the  principle  that 
the  conquering  king  had  vitce  el  necis  pottslatem, 
and  might,  therefore,  impose  such  terms  as  he 
might  think  proper. 

In  earlier  days  it  had  been  maintained,  in  the 
spirit  produced  by  the  Crusades,  that  if  a  Christian 
king  conquered  an  infidel  kingdom,  eo  inslanle  the 
laws  of  the  infidel  were  abrogated,  because  they 
were  repugnant  to  Christianity  and  the  laws  of 
God;  and  in  such  cases,  they  said,  that  till  laws 
were  established  by  the  new  king,  natural  equity 
should  prevail  as  the  rule  of  right.  But  this  docirine 
was  at  an  early  period  qualified,  even  as  to  infidel 
countries  on  conquest,  in  this:  that  ail  laws  did  not 
cease,  but  only  such  as  were  against  God.  A  case 
of  this  kind  is  reported  somewhere,  I  think,  in 
Salkeld. 

Legal  gentlemen  are  also  familiar  with  the  great 
case  of  Campbell  &  Hall,  in  which  Lord  Mans- 
field, on  solemn  argument,  devoted  his  master 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  all  the  leading  ques- 
tions resulting  from  conquest.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  war  with  France,  Great  Britain 
had  taken  the  Island  of  Grenada.  A  capitulation 
was  granted  prior  to  the  proclamation  of  the  peace 
of  1763.  The  King  had  invited  by  proclamation 
settlements  in  Grenada,  and  appointed  a  Governor, 
with  power  to  call  an  Assembly  to  regulate  the 
civil  government  of  the  Island.  After  that  he 
undertook  to  levy  a  duty  of  4|  per  cent,  on  all  the 
produce  of  the  Island  that  should  be  shipped;  and 
this  was  a  most  equitable  duty,  because  it  corre- 
sponded with  the  duties  in  all  the  other  British  Lee- 
ward Islands.  It  was  solemnly  decided  in  this 
case,  with  the  approbation  of  all  learned  jurists, 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  King  under  those 
circumstances  to  change  the  ^prevailing  French 
laws,  after  his  proclamation  appointing  a  Gov- 
ernor with  power  to  convene  an  Assembly,  and 
that  he  could  not  change  the  French  laws  in  con- 
travention even  of  the  terms  of  capitulation.  It 
was  conceded  that,  if  not  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation  or  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  King  had 
the  power,4^  a  prerogative  of  his  crown,  to  alter  the 
laws  of  a  country  conquered  by  British  arms,  and 
thus  made  a  dominion  of  his  kingdom.  This 
royal  prerogative  right  to  prescribe  new  laws,  or  a 
new  civil  government,  was  held  to  be  not  an  abso- 
lute right,  but  a  right  limited  to  such  changes  of 
the  laws  as  were  not  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.  Lord  Mans- 
field, however,  recognized  the  same  principles, 
which  were  afterwards  laid  down  by  our  illustrious 
jurist.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Can- 
ter, in  1st  Peters,  that  the  conquering  nation,  when 
its  conquest  was  confirmed  and  completed,  might 
change  the  laws  of  the  conquered  country. 

Sir,  by  the  British  constitution,  whose  deep 
foundations  were  laid  in  feudal  times,  their  King 
was  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  all  honor  and  all 
power.  To  him  alone  was  given  the  power  of 
making  war  and  making  peace,  and  when  new  ac- 
quisitions were  gained  by  conquest,  the  conquered 
country  belonged  to  the  King,  and  he,  as  the  owner 
of  the  country,  by  right  of  his  crown,  had  the  right 
to  abrogate  the  laws  he  found  in  existence,  and  to 
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make  new  laws  for  the  conquered  country,  linnited, 
however,  by  their  constitution  or  the  statutes  of 
Parliament  liniitltig  his  prerogative,  and  also  by 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  secured  and 
confirmed  the  conquest.  This  power  he  could  not 
exercise  of  himself  over  a  country  derived  Ijy 
descent.  This  power  of  a  British  King  to  make 
laws  for  his  conquered  provinces  as  a  prerogative 
of  his  crown,  if  I  mistake  not,  flowed  or  was  de- 
rived from  the  principle  that  the  conqueror  had  the 
absolute  right  of  life  and  death  over  those  subdued 
in  arms;  and  that,  therefore,  if  quarter  was  given 
to  the  vanquished,  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  grace, 
and  of  couri^e  he  had  the  right  to  impose  as  con- 
ditions whatever  terms  he  pleased.  It  was  on  the 
same  reasoning  that  it  was  anciently  and  in  more 
barbarous  ages  maintained  that  the  conqueror  had 
the  right  of  reducing  to  slavery  those  whom  he 
had  conquered,  as  the  condition  on  whicli  he  had 
spared  life. 

But,  sir,  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  is  wide- 
ly different.  With  us,  our  President  is  not  the 
source  of  all  honor  and  power.  He  is  but  the 
mere  agent  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
whom  rests  the  original  source  of  all  power,  and 
whose  civil  government  is  therefore  founded  on 
public  virtue  as  its  basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  President  of  such  a  country,  to  whom  alone 
we  have  not  committed  either  the  power  of  making 
war  or  making  peace,  will  not  be  maintained  in 
the  doctrine,  that  because  he  holds  the  command 
of  our  armies  in  time  of  war,  he  therefore  has  the 
power,  as  soon  as  he  obtains  possession  of  a  prov- 
ince by  force  of  arms,  flagrante  hello,  to  abrogate 
their  laws  and  throw  down  their  civil  government. 
I  hope,  sir,  the  great  princi()les  of  the  laws  of 
rations  are  not  to  be  thus  trifled  with,  and  that  an 
American  President  will  not  be  countenanced  in 
such  conduct  as  will  reduce  to  a  state  of  chaos  a 
neighborinic  province  that  may  fall  before  our 
arms.  There  is  no  diadem  on  the  head  of  an 
American  President;  but  he  has  exerted,  as  1  un- 
derstand these  messnges,  even  more  of  power  than 
•was  ever  held  by  a  European  monarch  in  right  of 
his  crown.  They  never  claimed  or  exercised  the 
rijiht  of  abrogating  all  lawand  making  a  new  code 
for  a  city  or  province,  which,  in  the  chances  of 
war,  they  occupied  until  the  war  was  over.  They 
have  never  regarded  themselves  invested  with  this 
title  by  conquest  before  the  war  was  closed,  by 
treaty  of  peace  or  otherwise.  Although  the  word 
•' conquer,"  in  its  popular  acceptation,  is  consid- 
ered as  applicable  to  the  subduing  or  gaining  a 
victory  over  any  antagonist,  [  do  not  understand  a 
title  by  conquest  to  be  consuminated  so  long  as  the 
war  continues  to  ra<re.  You  may  talk  about  con- 
quering a  passion  or  conquering  a  peace,  but,  as  I 
understand  the  laws  of  nations,  there  is  no  title  by 
conquest  so  long  as  the  opposing  nation  is  in 
existence  struggling  against  her  foe. 

When  Bonaparte  invaded  the  Russian  Empire 
and  marched  with  his  victorious  troops  from  city 
to  city,  and  occupied  province  after  province,  did 
he  obtain  a  right  to  the  country  or  a  title  by  con- 
quest.' No!  There  stood  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia in  hostile  attitude,  attempting  to  resist  and 
oppose  him.  Did  he,  in  the  prosjress  made  by  his 
arms,  overturn  all  civil  government,.and  the  rules 
to  resjulate  conduct  between  man  and  man?  Who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  pretence.''  Ev^  when  he 
entered  and  occupied  Moscow,  he  had  not  obtained 
th'"  r  ght  of  conquest.  • 

So,  when  General  Taylor  entered  Matamoros, 
m  one  considered  him  as  having  obtained  title  for 
his  country.  When  he  stormed  Monterey,  and, 
with  an  inferior  force,  took  possession  of  that 
Btron-jly  fortified  city,  did  any  one  say  he  had  ob- 
tained a  title  by  conquest.'  I  think  not.  There 
was  Mexico  still  in  arms.  She  raised  another 
well-appointed  army,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Bueiia  Vista;  and  there  was  not  then  a  title  by 
conquest,  for  General  Scott  had  to  go  with  another 
aririy  on  another  line  of  operations, and  fight  many 
hard  I  allies  before  he  was  able,  in  the  language  of 
the  President  atid  his  heir  apparent,  even  to  "con- 
quer a  peace,"  much  less  to  subdue  the  civil  and 
military  Government  of  Mexico. 

Look,  sir,  at  the  examples  of  Ireland,  of  Ber- 
wick, of  Gascony,   Calais,  Gibraltar,    Minorca, 
Grenada,  and  other  places  where  the  right  of  con- 
quest attached,  and  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  the 
*  title  by  conquest,  which  gave  to  a  British  King, 


in  right  of  his  crown  as  a  royal  prerogative,  the 
right  to  destroy  or  modify  existing  civil  govern- 
ments, was  never  asserted  tilk  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Sir,  on  this  point,  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  is: 

"Tlie  usage  of'the'world  is,  if  a  nation  be  not  entirely 
subdued,  to  consider'thc  holding  of  a  conquered  teriitory  as 
a  mere  military  occupation,  until  its  fate  shall  be  deter- 
mined at  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the 
acquisition  is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  territory  becomes  a 
part"  if  tlie  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  the  terms 
stipulated  in  tlie  treaty  of  cession,  or  on  such  as_its  new 
master  shall  impose." 

Our  President,  it  appears,  has  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  right,  during  the  war,  to  establish  civil 
government  'in  New  Mexico.  The  claim  to  this 
power  he  asserts  under  the  laws  of  nations,  whilst 
New  Mexico  was  regarded  as_^a  conquered  prov- 
ince in  our  military  occupation.  I  contend  that  our 
civil  jurisdiction  never  attached  under  the  laws  of 
nations  before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made.  The 
President,  upon  his  assumption  of  power  to  legis- 
late for  this  province  whilst  the  war  was  still  raging 
and  before  its  fate  had  been  determined,  has,  as 
he  informs  us,  destroyed  the  civil  government  of 
the  province,  and  established  a  new  civil  govern- 
ment. In  his  thirst  and  eagerness  for  conquest, 
he^has  not  been  willing  to  wait  till  the  fate  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  occupied  by  armed  forces 
was  determined.  In  this  will  be  found,  in  my 
opinion,  the  source  of  most  of  those  errors  which 
have  led  him  step  by  step  to  violate  and  overturn 
the  Constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  violate 
the  laws  of  nations. 

^But,  sir,  when  our  conquest  was  secured  by  the 
treaty,  the  power  of  abrogating  the  Mexican  laws 
and  establishing  a  new  civil  government  did  not 
vest  in  our  President.  That  power  belonged  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exercised  by 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled.  Our 
President  usurped  the  power  of  opening  custom- 
houses and  laying  taxes  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  world  with  Mexico;  and  he  did  not  stop  there. 
The  money  thus  raised  by  taxes  laid  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
expended  by  the  President  or  his  officers  in  pros- 
ecuting the  war,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
our  Constitution,  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from?  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law.  I  suppose  we  will  be  told 
in  due  time,  that  this  provision  has  not  been  vio- 
lated, because  the  money  "as  never  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  this  would 
not  be  a  more  remarkable  argument  than  some  of 
those  now  offered  to  defend  the  Executive  usurpa- 
tions boldly  avowed  in  these  messages. 

When  England  conquered  a  province  or  an 
island,  and  her  title  was  completed  and  confirmed 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  the  theory  of 
her  Government  the  fee-simple  of  the  public  do- 
main of  the  conquered  country  vested  in  the  King 
by  force  of  the  prerogative  of  his  crown.  He 
could  not  only  make  laws  for  it,  and  levy  taxes  in 
it  for  his  private  use,  but  he  could  dispose  of  the 
soil  by  his  royal  grant.  We  all  remember  that 
many  of  the  proprietary  and  colonial  governments 
in  America,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  were  based  on 
this  right  of  the  British  Crown.  Although  the 
King  had  originally  claimed  New  York  by  dis- 
covery, and  had  given  it  by  charter  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  he,  during  a  war,  afterwards  conquered  it 
from  the  Dutch,  and  Charles  the  Second,  electing 
to  hold  by  conquest,  changed  its  civil  government 
by  granting  new  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York 
after  this  conquest.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  title  of  a  country  conquered  by  our  arms  vests 
in  our  President;  and,  if  not,  then  it  follows  that 
he  can  neither  grant  it  by  letters  patent,  nor  levy 
taxes  upon  it  to  be  used  as  he  pleases.  Sir,  the 
assertion  of  this  power  by  our  President  would  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  put  an  end  to 
any  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged.  The 
fathers  of  our  Constitution  thought  that  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  withhold  supplies  placed  it  in 
their'  hands  to  check,  if  necessary,  the  Executive 
in  the  prosecution  or  continuance  of  unnecessary 
wars.  But,  if  these  new  views  of  our  Cabinet  are 
acquiesced  in,  there  is  no  check  upon  the  Execu- 
tive left,  so  long  as  he  can  occupy  foreign  countries 
and  be  able  to  levy  on  them  taxes  sufficient  to  sup- 
port his  armies.  He  would  thus  get  rid  of  the 
limit  which  the  Constitution  placed  upon  the 
powers  of  Congress,  when  it  said  that  Congress 


shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  "  but 
no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years."  So  anxious  were 
those  who  formed  our  Constitution  to  make  effect- 
ual the  check  on  the  power  of  the  President  to 
continue  wars,  that  they  would  not  allow  Congress 
to  vote  supplies  beyond  the  period  that  the  people 
could  send  new  representatives.  All  this  wisdom 
is  but  foolishness,  if  the  President  can  strike  these 
constitutional  provisions  dead  by  seizing  foreign 
countries  and  taxing  them  and  using  the  money. 

Sir,  our  fathers,  in  all  their  efforts  to  separate 
the  powers  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  labored  in 
vain,  if  these  usurpations  shall  be  tolerated  and 
approved.  I  hope  that,  far  as  we  may  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  session,  and  pressed  as  we  are  with 
important  business,  the  House  will  not  allow  such 
doctrines  to  be  avowed  and  practised  upon  without 
rebuke.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  fathers  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  to 
watch  the  silent  and  stealthy  tread  of  Executive 
power;  and  when  such  usurpations  are  made 
manifest,  we  should,  in  the  spirit  of  the  stout 
Barons  of  Runnymede,  give  them  a  stern  rebuke, 
and  take  such  measures  as  will,  in  future  ages, 
cause  the  Executive  power  to  flow  in  its  own  legit- 
imate channel. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  having  our  liberties  over- 
thrown by  direct  and  open  force.  History  teaches 
lis  that  the  forms  of  our  Constitution  would  prob- 
ably long  remain  after  tyranny  might  in  fact  have 
trampled  over  our  free  institutions.  If  ever  the 
temple  of  our  liberties  must  fall,  (which  may  God 
avert  I)  it  will  be  by  reason  of  the  silent  and  regular 
approaches  of  Executive  power,  undermining  first 
one  of  its  pillars  and  then  another,  until  it  tumbles 
of  its  own  weight. 

But,  sir,  these  same  false  doctrines  into  which 
the  President  was  evidently  betrayed  by  his  inor- 
dinate thirst  for  conquest  and  for  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, have  naturally  led  hirn  into  other  enormi- 
ties. When  a  monarch,  with  either  arbitrary  or 
limited  powers,  conquers  a  country,  and  his  title 
has  been  completed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  he 
thus  acquires  the  right  of  giving  new  laws  to  his 
new  subjects,  the  correlative  obligation  of  giving 
them  protection  rests  upon  him.  The  corrollary 
from  which  is,  they  thereby  become  citizens  of  his 
realm  and  owe  to  him  allegiance.  No  principle  of 
the  laws  of  nations  is  better  settled  than  this.  It 
was  formally  settled  in  Calvin's  case.  Chief  Jus- 
ticeMarshall  says:  "  Thesame  act  which  transfers 
their  country  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
remain  in  it."  It  is  the  lawful  allegiance  of  the 
books,  as  contrb.distinguished  from  natural  alle- 
giance. No  respectable  jurist,  it  is  believed,  de- 
nies it. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  has  been  perverted  by 
our  President.  He  takes  possession  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  occupies  it  by  force  of  arms.  Whilst  the 
war  is  in  progress,  and  the  fate  of  the  province  still 
uncertain,  he  abrogates  their  laws  and  overturns 
their  civil  government  and  establishes  another,  and 
thereafter  the  inhabitants  who  remain  are  consid- 
ered as  bound  to  allegiance  to  him,  and  actually 
proceeded  against  in  his  civil  and  military  courts, 
and  executed  for  treason.  We  have  been  told,  in 
some  instances,  that  they  were,  during  the  war, 
compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  alleijiance  to  our  ' 
country.  The  great  error  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  strong  desire  for  conquest  and  acquisition, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  predominating  feel- 
ing of  our  President,  induced  him  to  consider  his 
title  by  conquest  complete  before  it  was  in  fact  so 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations.  He  has,  in  viola- 
tion of  reason  and  justice,  and  without  authority, 
in  fact,  overturned  the  civil  government  of  New 
Mexico,  and  established  another  of  his  own  cre- 
ation in  its  stead;  and  now  when,  with  exultation, 
he  comes  to  offer  us  his  bantling,  he  is  struck  with 
the  reduclio  ad  absurdum  to  which  his  own  blunders 
have  led  him.  Reckless  as  have  been  his  usurpa- 
tions, he  was  not  ready  to  crown  them  all  by 
stating  to  Congress  that,  apprehending  they  might 
not  understand  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  he 
had  arrogated  the  prerogative  of  a  royal  crown, 
and  legislated  for  New  Mexico,  and  given  to  them 
a  constitution  which  would  protect  their  civil 
rights,  and  that  he  had  thus  saved  us  all  trouble  on 
that  subject.  Modestly  apprehending  that  this 
might  be  going  so  far  that  a  dominant  party  inight 
not  be  willing  to  sustain  it,  under  the  all-powerful 
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appeal  to  support  the  President,  he  was  fonldJd  to 
take,  as  the  only  remaining  ground,  the  position 
that  ills  civil  government  was  only  temporary,  and 
therefore  ceased  with  die  peace;  and,  as  the  Mex- 
ican power  was  gone  by  the  treaty,  the  strange 
and  monstrous  conclusion  to  which  he  is  brought 
is,  that  New  Mexico  is  witliout  any  civil  govern- 
ment, and  that  anarchy  and  confdsion  must  prevail 
till,  by  legislation,  we  give  them  a  permanent  or  a 
temporary  civil  government.  Instead  of  this  state 
of  things,  the  laws  and  civil  government  of  Mexico 
ought  to  be  found  there  in  full  and  quiet  operation, 
and  should  so  continue  to  prevail,  in  their  legiti- 
rnate  course,  till  Congress,  upon  deliberation,  pro- 
vided for  their  wants  and  necessities.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  in  New  Mexico  there  is  no  organized  civil 
government  to  protect  persons  and  property?  That 
there  is  no  judicial  power  to  enforce  a  contract  or 
redress  a  tort?  Such,  I  am  bound,  from  the  decla- 
rations of  the  President,  to  infer  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  unfortunate  country,  unless,  indeed, 
the  State  of  Texas  has  kindly  interposed  in  their 
behalf,  and  given  them  a  civil  government. 

On  the  face  of  the  message  just  read,  the  Presi- 
de)U  attempts  to  defend  his  usurpations  upon  the 
authority  of  Rice's  case,  in  4th  Wheaton,  by 
making  quotations  therefrom.  The  only  question 
there  was,  whether  goods  which  had  been  im- 
ported into  Castine  whilst  the  British  held  it  as  a 
fortified  place  were,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
town  to  us  on  the  peace,  subject  to  A.merican  du- 
ties. The  question  to  be  decided  was  considered 
so  plain  that  the  court  was  not  only  unanimous, 
but  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  rely  on  or  cite  any 
authorities  in  support  of  it.  Any  person  who  will 
reflect  on  it  will  see  that  if,  whilst  the  British  held 
Castine,  they  had  imported  provisions,  clothing:, 
or  other  articles  for  their  troops,  they  could  have 
given  away  or  sold  the  excess,  when  about  to  leave 
the  place,  without  subjecting  the  things  thus  sold 
or  given,  to  American  duties.  It  is  too  plain  to 
need  authority  or  argument  to  estalilish  it,  that 
anything  admitted  into  Castine  by  the  British  was 
not  an  importation  into  the  United  States,  within 
the  scope  of  our  revenue  laws.  The  passages 
quoted  from  Judge  Story's  opinion  may  well  be 
said  to  be  obiter  dicta;  to  be  propositions  laid  down 
more  broadly  than  the  decision  of  the  case  re- 
quired. Chief  Justice  Marshall  agreed  to  the  de- 
cision; and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  intended 
then  to  controvert  the  proposition  which  he  laid 
down  in  Canter's  case,  and  which  is  in  almost  the 
same  words  he  reasserted  in  Boyle's  case,  in  9th 
Cranch,  when  he  said:  ".Although  acquisitions 
'  made  during  tear  are  not  considered  as  permanent 
'  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  commer- 
'  cial  and  belligerent  purpose  they  are  consider- 
'  ed  as  part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror," 
&c. 

But  it  is  strange  that  the  President  did  not  per- 
ceive that  the  very  opinion  of  Judge  Story,  from 
which  he  quotes,  would  condemn  iiis  acts,  instead 
of  justifying  them.  Concede  to  him  that  the  mo- 
ment he  occupied  New  Mexico,  California,  or 
Vera  Cruz,  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  our  domain,  belonging  to  us  as  conquerors:  the 
consequence  would  clearly  be,  that  under  our  Con- 
stitution the  President  could  exercise  no  legislative 
povjers  over  them.  All  legislative  power  over  our 
whole  domain  is  granted  to  Congress.  A  qualified 
veto,  it  is  true,  is  given  him  as  a  conservative 
power,  and  to  check  improvident  legislation.  The 
question  is  then  presented,  whether  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  of  a  conquered  country,  and  the  making 
new  civil  governments,  and  the  making  of  tariffs'^ 
and  collection  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  our 
country,  are  or  a«-e  not  the  exercise  of  legislative 
faculties.^  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  they  are. 
In  what,!  ask,  does  a  civil  government  consist,  but 
in  prescribing  rules  for  the  civil  conduct  of  its  sub- 
jects? In  political  society  every  individual  surren- 
ders a  portion  of  his  natural  rights  to  procure,  in 
lieu  thereof,  certain  civil  rights,  for  instance:  it  is 
the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  defend  or  prose- 
cute his  rights  by  his  own  strong  arm;  but  in  po- 
litical society  he  surrenders  those  natural  rights, 
and  obtains  the  civil  right  of  being  protected,  and 
having  his  wrongs  redressed,  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives.  The  prescribing  the 
law  for  the  government  of  the  civil  conduct  of 
individuals  is  clearly  a  legislative  function.  The 
organization  of  civil  government,  to  my  mind  in- 
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volves  at  least  the  delegation,  if  not  the  exercise  of" 
legislative  power. 

So,  too,  as  to  adjusting  tariff  laws  and  imposing 
duties.  What  is  this  but  the  laying  a  tax  on 
commerce?  And  does  not  that  require  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power?  To  my  mind  it  is  clearly 
so.  It  is  not  a  military  contribution,  but  a  rule  of 
civil  conduct.  No  one  is  by  it  bound  to  contrib- 
ute. It  operates  not  alone  on  the  enemy.  The 
citizen  or  the  stranger  is  left  free  to  import  and 
pay  the  duty  or  not.  It  is  essentially  a  mere  tax 
laid  on  commerce,  and  is  universally  recognized 
as  a  tax.  No  one  will  deny  the  military  right  of 
a  conquering  commander,  in  time  of  war,  to  quar- 
ter on  the  enemy,  and  to  levy  military  contribu- 
tions to  support  his  army,  as  a  mitigation  of  the 
hardships  that  would  result  from  seizing  such  pri- 
vate property  as  maybe  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  army.  But  these  are  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  legislative  power  of  laying  taxes 
on  commerce,  or  on  real  estate,  or  on  chattels. 
No  one  will  doubt  the  right  of  a  military  com- 
mander, on  taking  a  city  or  province  of  his  enemy,  j 
to  exclude  the  introduction  of  contraband  goods, 
or  any  other  importations,  in  his  discretion.  In 
such  a  case,  a  British  King,  treating  it  as  a  con- 
quest, may,  by  tlie  powers  of  his  crown,  levy 
taxes  upon  its  commerce.  Not  so,  I  apprehend, 
with  our  President.  In  the  Castine  case,  just 
cited,  the  British  King  levied  duties  on  the  goods 
imported.  But  surely  the  President  cannot  intend 
to  rely  on  that  to  establish  right  on  his  part  to  levy 
duties  in  Mexico.  The  cases  would  be  similar  if 
he  were  entitled  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  British 
crown.  If  it  is  a  part  of  our  domain,  all  legislative 
power  over  it  belongs  alone  to  Congress.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  a  British  King  originally 
possessed  the  legislative,  executive,  and  even  judi- 
cial power.  He  presided  over  his  courts,  and  dis- 
pensed justice  in  person.  He  possessed  plenary 
legislative  powers,  and  the  constitutions  of  Eng- 
land are  but  concessions,  which  have  been,  step 
by  step,  extorted  from  the  crowi:>  in  favor  of  civil 
liberty.  He  still  holds  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
acts  of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  and  all  his  laws 
at  this  day  are  the  King's  acts  in  Parliament. 

It  is  strange,  when  we  see  in  Prussia,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  other  monarchies,  the  people  rising  and 
demanding  constitutions  or  concessions  in  favor  of 
civil  libertj'^  from  those  whose  rule  was  founded 
on  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  that  the  so-called 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  should  be 
found  struggling  for  high  prerogative  power. 
They  are  claiming  for  their  President  the  right 
to  overthrow  and  to  set  up  civil  governments, 
and  to  lay  taxes,  or  regulate  tariffs  within  our  do- 
niain. 

This  power  over  a  conquered  country,  as  a  part 
of  his  original  legislative  powers,  remains  in  a 
British  King,  only  because  no  limitation  as  to  con- 
quered countries  has  been  placed  upon  his  prerog- 
ative rights;  all  the  concessions  which  have  been 
extorted  from  him  applied  only  to  the  subjects  of 
his  realm;  and  hence  he  can  exercise  these  powers 
on  conquest.  But  once  exercised,  the  country 
becomes  part  of  his  dominion;  and  thereafter  the 
concessions  which  form  the  British  constitution 
apply,  and  he  can  only  legislate  for  them  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  old  Republican  party  feared  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  and  of  Congress  were  too 
great,  and  therefois  they  planted  themselves  in 
opposition  to  encroachments.  The  old  Federal 
party  feared  the  powers  of  the  President  and  of 
Congress  were  too  weak,  and  were  therefore  for 
strengthening  them.  The  Whig  party  now  are 
fottnd  where  the  Whigs  were  long  before  our-  Rev- 
olution, struggling  against  the  insidious  march  of 
prerogative  power;  and  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
those  who  call  themselves  Democrats  should  be 
contending  for  an  enlargement  of  Executive  pow- 
ers, and  for  conceding  to  an  American  President 
those  powers  which  a  British  King  can  only  exer- 
cise, because  his  crown  happens  not  to  have  been 
shorn  of  them,  as  to  his  enemies. 

The  President  is  himself  bound  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war.  The  military  laws  are  themselves 
the  creature  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the  Presi- 
dent being  deprived  of  legislative  power,  cannot 
repeal  or  abolish  them  under  our  Constitution.  As 
the  head  of  the  army  and  chief  executive,  he  can 
prosecute  an  offensive  or  defensive  war,  and  exer- 


cise all  the  military  power  given  to  him  by  the 
laws  military.  Whenever  he  assumes  legislative 
power  it  is  usurpation. 

Sir,  I  have,  for  want  of  time,  passed  over  the 
propositions  that  our  country  was  reluctantly  en- 
gaged in  this  war  in  the  necessary  defence  of  our 
national  honor,  and  that  the  territories  ceded  to  us 
constitute  full  indemnity  for  all  past  injuries  and 
the  costs  of  this  war;  and  that  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  our  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  in  this 
war  constitute  the  cabalistic  security  for  the  future, 
which  have  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  have  become 
stereotyped,  and  therefore  must  have  a  place  in 
every  message.  I  have  passed  by  the  recommend- 
ation to  doui)le  the  force  of  the  old  army  while  it 
professes  to  reduce  it  to  what  it  was  before  the 
war.  I  have  not  slopped  to  notice,  as  it  deserves, 
the  change  of  tone  as  to  the  efficiency  of  volun- 
teers as  compared  with  re2;utar  troops.  I  have 
passed  by  the  alarming  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  whicli  these  conquests  have  tlirown  upon 
us.  I  have  purpo.sely  avoided  a  comment  on  the 
contradictions  which  exist  between  this  and  other 
messages,  or  upon  the  exhibits  of  this  message 
which  have  not  yet  been  read  to  us  or  placed  in 
our  hands,  and  thus  far  I  have  been  considering 
the  subject  altogether  independently  of  the  claim, 
riffht,  or  jurisdiction  of  Texas  over  any  part  of 
this  country. 

Bur,  sir,  the  argument  against  those  enormous 
strides  of  Executive  power  assumes  an  a  fortiori 
shape  when  we  come  to  consider  that  all  these  vio- 
lations of  social  order  and  social  duty  have  actually 
taken  place  within  the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union.  The  President  tells  us  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  place  in  which  he  has  exerted 
these  arbitrary  powers  is  within  the  Stale  of  Tex- 
as— a  State  which  was  admitted  into  our  Union 
with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the 
Old  Thirteen.  What  would  be  said,  sir,  if  the 
President,  under  any  conjuncture,  should,  with 
military  force,  occupy  a  county  of  South  Carolina 
or  Massachusetts,  destroy  all  civil  government  in 
it,  and,  after  reducing  everything  to  chaos  and  an- 
archy, ask  Congress  to  legislate  a  new  code  for 
such  county  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  of 
those  chivalric  and  venerated  States?  Sir,  the 
usurpations  that  brought  the  head  of  Charles  to 
the  block  were  not  half  so  monstrous;  and  yet  we 
bear  all  this,  in  the  very  licentiousness  of  liberty, 
because  we  feel  that  we  are  free. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  cooper- 
ate on  this  floor,  the  inquiry,  what  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  rebuke  for  a  case  like  that  which 
is  now  presented,  and  whether  such  proceedings 
as  these  lawless  usurpations  of  power  demand, 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  calm  and  dignified 
deliberation  at  our  next  session,  after  the  exciting 
questions  that  now  engross  the  public  mind  shall 
have  been  disposed  of  by  the  people?  For  one,  I 
make,  at  least,  my  solemn  protest  against  these 
dangerous  proceedings,  and  will  hold  myself  ready, 
either  at  this  session,  or  the  proper  time,  firmly  and 
boldly  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  against  these 
unparalleled  outrages. 

When  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  our  Union, 
her  civil  government  and  laws  were  allowed  to 
remain,  and  such  was  the  case  under  Mr.  Monroe 
in  regard  to  Florida.  When  General  Jaskson  was 
sent  with  the  treaty  under  the  great  seal  of  Spain 
to  take  possession,  with  the  high  powers  of  the 
Intendant  General  of  Cuba,  he  did  not  abrogate 
the  existin?  laws  or  civil  government.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  an  Administration,  boasting:  of  its 
Democracy,  to  level  everything,  to  overturn  every- 
thing, and  bring  a  large  portion  of  a  sovereign 
State  of  this  Union  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Sir, 
this,  I  take  it,  is  going  a  bow-shot  ahead  of  Dorr- 
ism,  or  of  the  ateliers  nalionaux  of  France.  The 
wild  spirit  of  Democracy,  degenerated  into  Jaco- 
binism in  its  worst  days,  cannot,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, outstrip  the  achievements  of  our  President 
over  civil  liberty  which  these  messages  exhibit; 
for  he  presents  to  us  and  to  the  civilized  world  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  civilized  and  Christianpeo- 
ple,  and  they,  too,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  our  soverei;<n  States,  being  by  his  acts  reduced 
to  a  state  of  anarchy.  I  hope,  sir,  this  House 
will  not  allow  such  a  precedent  to  stand  without 
condemnation,  and  that  it  will  not  finally  lay  aside 
these  messages  without  vindicating  the  principles 
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of  civil  liberty  which  they  have  so  wantonly  out- 
raged . 

Allow  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation 
to  the  position  in  which  Texas  stands  to  a  part  of 
the  territory  referred  to  in  these  messages.  And 
here  let  me  add  that  I  cannot  aeree  with  my  hon- 
orable friend  from  Oliio  [Mr.  Vinton]  in  denoun- 
cing the  President  for  having  expressed  bis  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  title 
of  Texas.  I  do  not  see  that  any  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, or  any  officer  of  this  Government,  or  any 
private  person,  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  country.  The  President  has  but  given 
his  construction  of  the  annexation  resolutions 
passed  by  Congress  and  the  late  treaty.  I  fear, 
sir,  tli^at  there  is  good  foundation  for  the  opinion 
which  he  has  given  us.  Indeed,  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  conclusion  to  wiiich  he  has  come 
as  to  the  mere  right  of  Texas  will,  on  careful  ex- 
amination, be  found  to  be  correct  and  sound. 

I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  that  ever  ad- 
dressed a  public  meeting  in  favor  of  an  effort  to 
have  Texas  introduced  into  our  Union.  But  I  did 
not  advocate  it  upon  the  terms  and  in  the  mode 
that  it  was  accomplished  by  the  Democratic  party. 
In  April,  1836,  a  large  popular  assembly  in  Louis- 
ville, on  my  motion,  resolved,  "  that  if  in  our  nego- 
'  tiations  with  IMexico,  the  President  could  add 
'  Texas  to  our  Union  on  any  reasonable  terms  sat- 
'  isfactory  to  Mexico,  and  consistent  with  the  honor 
'  and  the  interest  of  Texas,  such  a  course  on  the 
'  part  of  our  Government  would  meet  our  entire 
'approbation."  Our  Constitution  has  wisely  de- 
posited the  power  and  the  right  of  making  contracts 
with  foreign  Governments  (which  is  strictly  neither 
an  executive  nor  a  legislative  power)  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  with  the  approbation  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate. 

Two  modes  of  annexation  were  proposed:  one 
by  mere  resolution,  and  the  other  by  treaty.  To 
the  former  serious  and  well-founded  objections 
were  taken,  both  as  to  the  constitutional  power  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  proposition  was  couched. 
By  adding  the  latter  as  an  alternative  mode,  the 
resolutions  were  passed.  It  was  emphatically  a 
Democratic  measure,  passed  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  both  Houses.  Only  three  Whigs  voted 
for  it  in  the  Senate,  and  a  very  small  number  in 
this  House.  It  was  hurried  on  with  headlong, 
headstrong  purpose,  in  obedience  to  the  high  be- 
hests of  the  Dernocratic  party.  The  deed  was 
done,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil;  and  for  its  ac- 
complishment in  the  mode  it  was  carried  out,  the 
Democratic  party  are  justly  accountable. 

Upon  examining  those  resolutions  proposing  to 
Texas  terms  upon  which  she  might  be  annexed, 
it  will  be  found  on  their  face  that  Texas  had  laid 
claim  to  some  territory  which  she  had  not  reduced 
to  actual  possession.  I  am  not  about  to  inflict  on 
this  House  a  dissertation  on  the  geography  of 
Texas,  or  the  march  of  the  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  these  resolutions  show  on  their  face 
that  between  the  contracting  parties,  some  dis- 
putes as  to  her  boundary  by  foreign  governments 
were  anticipated.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  these  terms 
were  introduced  in  reference  to  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  States;  for  on  the  east  and  north  we 
owned  the  coterminous  territory  ourselves,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  understood  that  there  were  dis- 
putes between  Te.xas  aad  the  Mexican  States  as 
to  her  western  and  northwestern  boundary.  The 
United  States  proposed,  as  one  of  the  terms,  that 
Texas  "  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated lands  lying  iBithin  its  limits,"  subject  to 
the  reservation  of  a  power  by  the  United  States  for 
"  Ike  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all  questions 
ofbounilanj  that  may  arise  ivith  other  governments." 
The  United  States  having,  by  the  treaty  as  made, 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  foreign  Government 
to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  boundary  of  Texas, 
it  would  seem  that  we  cannot  dispute  the  bound- 
ary as  claimed  by  her. 

[Here  Mr.  Vinton  interposed,  and  suggested 
that  Texas  was  admitted,  not  by  any  specified 
limits,  but  that  the  annexation  had  admitted  only 
the  territory  that  belonged  to  Texas.] 

I  admit  that  Texas  was  not  guarantied  any  spe- 
cific boundary  and  that  we  admitted  only  what 
was  properly  included  within  and  rightfully  be- 
longed to  Texas.  It  was  a  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  the  whole  contract  of  annexation,  that  the 


United  States  were  not  to  have  any  such  difficul- 
ties as  had  been  presented  in  reference  to  the  Maine 
boundary;  and  that  the  United  States  was  to  have 
the  power  of  adjusting  the  disputes  which  m^ght 
arise  with  any  foreign  governments  as  to  mat 
boundary.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear,  on  the  face 
of  these  resolutions,  that  Texas  claimed  a  bound- 
ary which  was  known  by  both  parties  to  be  sub- 
ject to  dispute.  And  here,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask 
how  the  United  States  was  to  adjust  that  disputed 
boundary?  Between  independentsovereign  nations 
there  are  but  two  modes  of  adjusting  their  dis- 
putes. One  is  by  reason,  the  other  by  the  sword. 
The  President  tried  the  former  and  failed.  By  our 
Constitution  the  latter  can  only  be  resorted  to  by 
Congress,  in  which  body  is  vested  the  war-making 
power.  Iffollows  as  a  corollary,  that  if  in  such  a 
ca'se  the  appeal  to  force  was  made  by  the  President, 
it  was  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  duties. 
Whether  the  resort  to  force  as  to  this  territory, 
declared  on  the  face  of  the  annexation  resolutions 
to  be  disputed,  was  a  step  taken  by  our  President 
or  by  Mexico,  I  will  not  stop  here  to  investigate. 
The  point  to  which  my  argument  leads  me  is  this: 
The  parties  having  understood  and  agreed  that 
Texas  claimed  a  boundary  "which  was  disputed, 
not  with  us,  but  with  some  foreign  nation  or  na- 
tions, that  we  agreed  to  admit  her,  not  according 
to  the  boundary  claimed,  but  with  the  boundary 
that  might  be  found  to  belong  to  her;  and  that  we 
should  have  the  power  of  "adjusting  what  did  be- 
long to  her.  Now,  when  the  United  States  has 
by  her  treaty,  in  the  shape  in  which  that  treaty 
was  negotiated,  silenced  all  disputes  with  any 
foreign  Government,  is  she  not  estopped  to  deny 
the  boundary  as  claimed  by  Texas? 
-  [Here  Mr.  Bayly  suggested  the  reference  to  the 
Missouri  compromise  line.] 

Yes,  sir,  it  stands  conceded  on  the  face  of  these 
resolutions  that  Texas  claimed  north  of  .36°  30' 
territory  enous;h  to  make  hereafter  two  States;  and 
express  stipulations  are  made  in  the  contract  of 
annexation  as  to  these  two  States  thereafter  to  be 
made  ivith  the  assent  of  Texas;  and  yet  it  is  clear 
that  Texas  had  no  inhabitants,  no  actual  pedis 
possessio,  as  far  north  as  that  Missouri  compromise 
line.  This  shows  conclusively  that  it  was  clearly 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  this  contract 
that  Texas  was  to  hold  this  land  claimed  by  her 
north  of  36°  30',  if,  in  theadjustment  of  her  bound- 
ary with  foreign  Governments,  the  claim  of  such 
foreign  Governments  thereto  could  be  silenced  or 
quieted.  Mark  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  reser- 
vation of  a  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  settle 
any  dispute  between  the  United  Stales  and  the 
State  of  Texas.  It  would  have  been  subversive 
of  every  one's  idea  of  justice  to  permit  one  party 
to  a  dispute  to  become  the  arbiter  of  that  dispute. 
The  United  States  never  asked,  Texas  never  con- 
sented to,  any  such  terms.  It  is,  therefore,  idle 
to  talk  about  the  power  of  Congress  by  legislation 
to  determine  that  question. 

This  matter  might  have  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed with  prudence  and  foresight.  By  making 
a  treaty  adjusting  first  the  boundary  l)etween  Texas 
and  Mexico,  settling  what  was  properly  included 
within  and  rightfully  belonged  to  Texas,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Texas  would  have  been  con- 
cluded; and  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  United  States  in  making  such  a 
treaty,  would  have  acted  justly,  in  settling  with 
Mexico  the  boundary  of  what  rightfully  belonged 
to  Texas,  so  as  to  exclude  New  Mexico  altogether. 
And  then  the  United  States  would  have  been  com- 
petent to  purchase  New  Mexico,  and  we  should 
have  been  relieved  from  the  entangling  and  alarm- 
ing questions  which  are  now  presented.  The  citi- 
zens of  New  Mexico  have  had  their  allegiance 
transferred  with  the  expectation  that  they  were  to 
be  at  liberty  in  due  process  of  time  to  form  a  new 
State.  And  lo  !  they  find  that  they  are,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  whole  matter  has  been  con- 
trived, a  part  ofJTexas,  and  bound  so  to  remain  till 
Texas  shall  assent  to  tijie  formation  of  a  new  State 
north  of  36°  30'.  New  Mexico,  having  been  re- 
duced to  anarchy  by  the  President,  would  now, 
but  for  the  controlling  power  of  this  Union,  take 
up  arms  rather  than  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Texa^,  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  by  the 
unparalleled  statesmanship  of  this  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  midst  of  the  congratulations  with  which 


these#essages  abound,  I  find  much  cause  of  alarm 
and  much  to  deplore.  These  things  ought  not  to 
be  so.  Texas,  as  she  has  been  made  to  exist  by 
operation  of  the  treaty,  is  greatly  tod  lar^e.  She 
has  been  given,  and  we  cannot  escape  from  it  with- 
out her  consent,  a  territory  that  I  am  satisfied 
was  not  when  she  was  admitted  properly  included 
within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  her.  And  we 
are  in  actual  danger  of  civil  commotion  unless 
these  subjects  shall  be  handled  with  prudence  and 
care.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  American  statesmen 
to  examine  and  ponder  on  these  things  with  deep 
solicitude.  If  Texas  shall,  Shylock  hke,  demand 
her  bond,  the  question  with  me  will  not  be,  whether 
I  would  have  done  the  things  which  have  produced 
these  conflicts,  but  whether  in  hczc  foedera  veni? 

Sir,  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  these  evils  that 
I  can  see,  and  from  that  there  is  much  ground  for 
hope.  It  is,  that  our  newly-acquired  State  of  Texas 
may  possess  those  enlarged,  and  patriotic,  and  lib- 
eral views  which  animated  Virginia,  when,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  relieve  her  sister 
States  from  jealousy  and  discord,  she  made  to  the 
United  States  a  cession  of  all  her  teri-itories  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river.  Texas,  under  the  existiag 
state  of  things,  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  the  gener"^ 
ous  sympathy  which  she  received  during  her  rev- 
olutionary struggle  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  approach  this  subject  with  comprehen- 
sive and  liberal  views.  She  owes  it  to  the  peace 
of  that  Union,  of  which  she  is  an  honored  and 
valued  member,  to  take  the  course  which  the  peace 
of  the  whole  country  demands.  And  the  United 
States  should,  as  an  atonement  for  all  her  errors 
and  blunders  in  these  matters,  resulting  from  the 
short-sightedness  of  her  statesmen,  be  prepared  and 
ready  to  yield  any  just  equivalents  th.°,t  might  be 
required  to  accomplish  such  important  results. 

My  hour  is  just  expiring,  and  I  cannot  take  up 
and  discuss  any  other  questions  presented  by  these 
messages,  and  I  therefore  resign  the  floor. 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  OREGON. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  S.  CONGER, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jti/y  25,^1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having 

under  consideration  tlie  bill  organizing  a  Government  in  tlie 

Territory  of  Oregon : 

Mr.  CONGER  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Were  it  not  for  some  peculiar, 
interesting,  and  I  might  add,  somewhat  exciting 
circumstances  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  exist 
in  the  history  of  our  Government,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  could  hardly  have  been  the 
subject  of  debate  in  this  House.  Were  it  not  for 
the  feeling  of  concern  and  intense  anxiety  that 
everywhere  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  Union  upon  a 
question  really  but  collaterally  involved  in  this 
bill — a  feeling  that  finds  a  faithful  and  becoming 
response  with  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
on  this  floor — it  would  have  passed  sub  silentio, 
without  debate,  and  without  opposition.  The 
general  object  and  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  furnish 
to  the  people  of  Oregon  a  temporary  government. 
This,  so  far  from  being  objected  to,  I  believe  is  on 
all  hands  thought  to  be  proper  and  necessary,  de- 
manded alike  by  the  condition  of  that  people  and 
the  duly  which  this  Government  owes  them. 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  question  with  Great 
Britain  which  has  given  us  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion and  control  of  that  country,  that  people  have 
been  struggling  on  in  great  embarrassment  and 
difliculty,  without  the  protection  of  law,  save  such 
as  they  have  themselves  established  for  their  own 
safety,  until  they  have  become  impatient  of  delay. 
They  now  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  will  give 
them  a  government  with  such  powers  as  shall  bet- 
ter secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
It  is  not  objected  that  this  bill  comes  short  of  this, 
and  yet  it  is  opposed,  and  the  discussion  upon  it 
has  been  so  far  anticipated  that  several  gentlemen 
have  spoken  upon  it  out  of  order,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  regarded  out  of  order  in  this  House,  when  a 
particular  bill  is  under  consideration,  to  discuss 
another  and  different  one.  The  bill  contains  a  pro- 
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vision  which  inhibits  slavery  in   that  Territory, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  it  is  opposed. 

The  real  question,  iVlr.  Chairman,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill,  is,  shall  we  prohibit,  in  terms,  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  the  free  soil  of  Oreg;on  ? 
Upon  this  question  I  discharge  no  irksome  duty  in 
participating  in  the  discussion.  I  should  be  alike 
untrue  to  my  own  sympathies,  and  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  a  constituency  whose  voice  I  utter, 
and  whose  wishes  I  obey,  in  standing  forth  in  this 
presence  to-day  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
slavery  extension,  were  I  to  fail,  as  I  am  best  able, 
to  make  that  voice  heard.  The  ground  upon  which 
the  bill  has,  in  form,  been  opposed,  is,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories; 
at  least  this  ground  has  been  takeir  in  the  opposi- 
tion, not,  however,  as  is  supposed,  out  of  hostility 
to  anything  contained  in  it,  save  the  restriction 
against  slavery;  and  were  it  not  for  that  restric- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  would  not  i)e 
opposed  on  that  or  any  other  ground.  To  defeat 
the  effort  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  by 
legal  enactment,  it  is  contended  that  Congress  can- 
not legislate  at  all  for  them,  though  nobody  pre- 
tends to  oppose  this  bill  for  any  other  reason  than 
chat  it  contains  this  provision  against  slavery.  It 
is  well  understood  that  the  very  men  who  deny 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Terri- 
tories, in  order  to  make  their  arguments  against 
legislating  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  are  in 
favor  of  Congress  establishing  temporary  govern- 
ments over  them,  with  powers  extending  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  This  marked  inconsistency  but  be- 
trays the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  the  argument. 
Besides,  it  is  believed  that  this  objection  would 
never  have  been  raised  against  this  bill  were  it  not 
that  there  is  other  territory  lying  further  South, 
and  more  naturally  fitted  for  slavery,  wherein  its 
prohibition  is  to  he  resisted  with  an  energy  and 
determination  wonderfully  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  whicli  slavery  invariably  produces, 
but  which  can  find  no  justification  in  any  benefit 
that  can  result  from  its  existence  there  or  elsewhere. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  discussion  upon  this  bill 
is  but  the  precursor  of  a  contest  that  is  to  come — 
nay,  that  has  already  commenced  in  the  other  end 
of  this  Capitol. 

A  variety  of  propositions  have  been  asserted  by 
those  who  maintain  that  Congress  have  no  power 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  It  is 
contended  by  some  that  the  Constitution  gives  no 
power  to  legislate  at  all;  other  gentlemen, maintain 
that  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  is  confined 
to  legislation  in  regard  to  the  ■pvhlic  lands  of  the 
territory,  and  does  not  extend  to  persons.  An- 
other proposition  admits  that  Congress  have  exclu- 
sive power  to  legislate,  even  for  persons,  but  insists 
that  the  power  is  so  far  limited  as  not  to  embrace 
slavery.  Still  another  doctrine  claims  that  slavery 
exists  by  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  take  issue 
with  gentlemen  on  each  and  all  these  propositions, 
while  I  maintain,  and  shall  attempt  to  show,  that 
slavery  is  not  yet  paramount  to  all  law,  or  beyond 
the  reach  of  prohibition  in  the  Territories  over 
•which  this  Government  has  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. 

Of  the  last  proposition,  which  asserts  that  sla- 
very is  carried  with  the  Constitution  wherever  it 
extends,  I  wish  merely  to  remark,  that  a  more 
monstrous  doctrine,  of  all  absurdities  the  most  pre- 
posterous and  absurd,  libellous  of  the  fair  fame  of 
the  authors  of  that  instrument,  abhorrent  to  the 
principles  of  this  Government,  which  has  the  germ 
of  its  existence  in  that  spirit  of  a  noble  ancestry, 
the  fathers  of  tlie  Revolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  "  all  tnen  are  created  free  and  equal," 
was  never  put  forth.  Sir,  has  it  come  to  this,  that 
this  new  reading  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  adopted 
to  diflTuse  slavery  over  the  whole  territory  of  this 
Government  ?  Is  it  true  that  we  cannot,  by  treaty, 
or  otherwise,  obtain  a  foot  of,territory  anywhere 
without  simultaneously  estalilishing  there,  perma- 
nently and  forever,  a  loathsome  system  of  human 
slavery?  For  the  honor  of  my  country  I  rejoice 
that  we  have  no  such  Constitution  as  that.  The< 
argument  used  to  sustain  this  proposition  assumes 
slaves  to  be  recognized  as  property  in  the  Consti- 
tution. I  deny  that  they  are  so  recognized,  or  can 
be  so  regarded.  The  Constitution  treats  them  as 
"  per/iona  held  to  service  or  laber" — persons  en- 


titled to  representation  on  this  floor;  but  nowhere 
does  it  transform  these  persons,  who  are  constitu- 
ents of  genilemen  who  contend  for  this  doctrine, 
into  chattels  and  merchandise.  I  admit  that  sla- 
very is  recognized  so  far  as  that  "no  person  held 
'  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
'thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
'  charged  from  such  service  or  lalior,  but  shall  be 
'delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
'  service  or  labor  may  be  due;"  and  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  itself  is  evidence  clear  and  in- 
diputable,  that  that  instrument  does  not  recognize 
slaves  as  property.  If  they  are  property,  where- 
fore the  necessity  of  this  provision  for  their  recap- 
ture ?  If  they  are  property,  why  could  they  not 
be  reclaimed  like  other  property,  wherever  they 
might  be.'  If  they  are  property,  how  does  the 
master  lose  title  to  them  whenever  he  takes  them 
into  a  neighboring  State,  where  the  same  Consti- 
tution is  operative,  but  where  there  are  rw  local 
laws  that  allow  one  man  to  own  service  and  labor 
in  another.'  If  they  are  property  in  the  ordinary, 
commercial  constitutional  sense,  they  would  be 
property  wherever  the  Constitution  has  a  legal 
existence.  Whatever  the  Constitution  recognizes 
as  property,  is  alike  property  in  New  York  and 
Virginia — in  a  free  as  in  a  slave  State.  If  the 
Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property — mere 
merchandise — in  Virginia,  no  law  of  New  York 
can  deprive  the  master  of  holding  that  property 
when  he  shall  come  into  that  State  with  it.  If 
they  are  property,  why  are  they  not  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  other  property?  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  delivering  up 
other  property  that  shall  escape  from  one  State  to 
another:  nor  has  it  ever  been  held  that  other  prop- 
erty, taken  from  one  State  into  another,  goes  from 
under  the  control  of  the  owner,  and  becomes  lost 
to  him,  with  no  law  that  allows  him  to  hold  it. 
Yet  such  is  the  case  with  slaves.  As  soon  as  they 
are  taken,  voluntarily  by  their  masters,  into  a  State 
where  there  is  no  law  creating  slavery,  so  soon 
they  become  free,  forever,  and  no  law  will  allow 
the  master  to  hold  them  Sir,  this  doctrine  is  ob- 
jectionable, offensive,  odious — and  I  trust  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  it  without  giving  offence  to  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor.  I  cannot  but  characterize  it 
in  strong  language,  the  strongest  of  which  is  in- 
sufficient to  express  the  abhorrence  in  which  it 
should  be  held  by  every  friend  of  the  Constitution, 
for  I  cannot  forget  that  this  is  a  Republic  called 
into  existence  by  a  struggle  for  liberty,  by  a  resist- 
ance to  oppression,  by  such  an  opposition  to 
tyranny  as  men  imbued  with  enlarged  ideas  of 
freedom  could  alone  make.  I  cannot  forget  that 
this  Constitution  is  one  under  which  we  boast  of 
liberty;  and  I  cannot  believe  it  insures  freedom  and 
protection  to  one  portion  of  the  American  people, 
while  it  consigns  to  chains  and  eternal  bondage 
another.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  scrutiny,  nor  sustain  the  proposition  of  which 
it  forms  the  ground-work. 

But  we  are  told  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories;  that  though 
they  may  legislate  on  every  other  subject,  they 
cannot  touch  slavery.  This  is  a  startling  propo- 
sition. The  argument  by  which  it  is  supported  is 
substantially  this  :  the  Territories  are  the  common 
property,  not  of  this  Government,  but  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges  there.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
interfere  with  these  rights,  and  cannot  therefore 
forbid  those  who  choose  in  holding  slaves;  to  do 
so  would  be  to  deny  that  equality  of  right  which 
is  claimed,  and  exclude  slaveholders  from  the  en- 
joyment of  this  property.  The  Territories  have 
also  been  likened  to  corporate  property,  which  is 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  owners  in  equal  right. 

These  arguments,  Mr.  Chairman,  fall  far  short 
of  sustaining  the  proposition.  They  are  fallacious, 
and  will  not  bear  investigation.  That  the  Terri- 
tories are'the  comnrton  property  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple I  admit;  buthow  is  this  property  to  be  enjoyed, 
how  controlled,  how  governed?  Clearly,  by  the 
people.  But  how  are  they  to  act?  Through  their 
representatives  on  this  floor.  They  must  have  a 
government  and  laws,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  prop- 
erty, and  through  that  government  they  have  a 
right  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be 
enjoyed.  But  how  are  they  to  agree?  Their  in- 
terests and  privileges,  though  equal,  are  diversified. 


If  one  man  has  a  right  to  hold  slaves,  then  so  have 
all.  If  one  man  avails  himself  of  that  right,  another 
may.  But  the  latter  not  only  may  not  choose  to 
do  so,  but  he  contends  that  slavery  is  inj»irious 
and  destructive  to  both  their  individual  and  gen- 
eral interests,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  admit- 
ted at  all.  If  admitted,  an  injury  is  inflicted  on  the 
latter;  if  not  adinitied,  the  former  is  deprived  of 
what  he  regards  as  a  benefit.  How,  then,  are 
these  twenty  millions  of  people  to  decide  this 
question?  The  majority  must  settle  it  through 
their  representatives  on  this  floor.  Congress,  by 
their  legislative  action,  is  to  do,  for  the  people  of 
the  States,  what  they,  in  their  primary  capacity^ 
cannot  do.  If  the  interest  in  this  territory  is  a 
corporate  interest,  then  it  must,  upon  well  estab- 
lished principles,  be  controlled  and  managed  by 
the  majority  of  the  owners.  Sir,  nothing  is  more 
fallacious  than  that  the  inhibition  of  slavery  de- 
stroys that  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  which 
I  admit  exists  in  reference  to  this  territory.  If 
slavery  is  admitted,  it  is  admitted,  not  for  the 
slave  States  alone,  but  for  the  free  as  well.  If 
admitted,  is  it  not  admitted  for  the  benefit  of  all 
alike?  And,  if  excluded,  will  it  be  said  that  it 
denies  any  right  to  the  people  of  the  slave  States 
that  it  does  not  also  deny  alike  to  the  free?  If 
excluded,  is  it  not  excluded  for  the  benefit  of  all? 
Sir,  I  deny  that  the  people  of  the  slave  States  have 
any  higher  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges, 
under  this  common  Government  of  ours,  than  are 
conferred  upon  the  people  of  the  free  Stales. 

The  proposition  that  asserts  that  the  power  of 
Congress  is  limited  to  legislation  for  the  public 
lands,  very  naturally  falls  within  the  scope  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  as  to  the  general  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories;  and  I  nov/ 
propose  to  discuss  that  question.  Has  Congress 
the  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories?  I  main- 
tain that  they  have;  and  that  that  power  is  plenary, 
including  all  subjects  of  legislation  to  the  extent 
that  the  power  can  exist  in  a  State.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  power  is  so  obvious  as  to  strike  the 
mind  at  a  glance.  The  idea  that  a  Government 
has  power  to  hold  and  possess  territory,  by  virtue 
of  its  sovereignly,  and  no  power  to  govern  it,  is  a 
manifest  absurdity.  I  know  it  is  doubted  by  many 
that  the  Constitution  gives  power  to  acquire  terri- 
tory; but,  without  stopping  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, I  would  remark,  that  this  authority  is  estab- 
lished by  too  high  and  numerous  precedents  to  be 
now  denied.  If,  then,  we  can  acquire  territory — 
if  the  Govertmient  has  the  capacity,  by  virtue  of 
its  sovereignty,  to  purchase  territory,  or  acquire 
it  by  treaty,  or  conquest,  as  the  case  may  be — 
shall  it  be  denied  that  this  same  Government  has 
power,  as  an  incident  to  the  right  to  acquire,  to 
govern  that  territory?  What  does  the  Govern- 
ment get;  or,  if  gentlemen  please,  what  do  the 
people  get,  when  the  Government  obtains  title  to 
a  Territory?  Is  it  not  something  more  than  the 
mere  title  to  land  regarded  as  property?  It  obtains 
both  soil  and  dominion — all  power  and  sovereign- 
ty over  it.  In  the  case  of  cession  of  lands  by  the 
States  to  the  General  Government,  the  States  con- 
veyed, in  express  terms,  all  "  right,  title,  and 
claim,"  which  the  State  had  to  the  "  sovereignty 
and  territory"  of  those  lands,  while  they  made  it 
a  condition  that  the  United  States  should  imme- 
diately assume  the  government  over  the  territory 
ceded.  When  territory  is  acquired  by  treaty,  the 
ceding  power  conveys  to  the  other  full  sovereignty 
and  power,  as  well  as  all  right,  title,  and  claim  to 
the  property  therein.  In  the  case  of  territory  ac- 
quired by  conquest — a  mode  of  acquisition  which, 
digressing  for  the  purpose,  I  desire  to  say  is  as 
foi'eign  to  the  objects  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  this' Government— when  resistan<;e 
ceases,  and  the  conquered  yields  up  the  posses- 
sion, the  same  title,  power,  and  dominion  are 
transferred  to  the  conqueror.  And  yet  it  is  said 
that  Congress,  by  whose  action  the  territory  is 
acquired,  has  no  power  to  govern  it! 

But  not  alone  on  the  necessity  of  the  power,  as 
an  incident  to  the  right  to  acquire,  do  I  rely.  I 
confidently  maintain  that  this  power  is  conferred 
in  express  terms  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  found 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  third  section  of  the 
4th  article,  which  is  as  follows: 

<<  The  Congiess  shall  liave  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  reBpectinsi,  tlie  territory  or 
other  properly  belonging  to  the  United  Stales. " 
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That  tlie  words  "  rules  and  j-egulations,"as  here 
vised,  are  synonymous  with  the  word  law,  will 
hardly  be  doubted.  But  it  is  said  that  the  clause 
was  oi7ly  intended  to  give  Congress  power  to  sell 
the  public  lands,  and  make  all  needful  laws  re- 
specting them,  as  well  as  other  public  property; 
that  the  word  territory  means  nothing  more  than 
Icmds,  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  agree  to  this  construction,  nor 
can  1  believe  that  any  fair  criticism  of  the  language 
or  phraseoloo'y  will  authorize  it.  The  word  terri- 
tory, as  almost  universally  used,  implies  not  merely 
land,  but  something  in  addition — lands  and  sov- 
ereignty. So  in  this  case.  When  properly  ana- 
lyzed, therefore,  it  means,  in  other  language,  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  also  to  make  all  needful  laws 
respecting  the  territory  of  the  Utiited  States;  the 
word  territory  being  understood  in  its  proper  and 
more  extensive  sense.  If  this  was  not  the  inten- 
tion, nor  the  meaning  which  it  was  intended  the 
word  should  bear,  why  was  this  vi'ord  used  in 
preference  to  the  plain,  simple,  definite  word  land, 
the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken?  If 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
confer  upon  Congress  no  other  power  than  to 
make  all  needful  laws  respecting  the  public  lands, 
why  did  they  not  say  that,  and  only  iliat.^ 

But,  iVIr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  shosv,both  by 
the  legislative  action  of  Congress  and  by  cotempo- 
raneous  expositions,  a  full  recognition  of  this 
povi^er  as  conferred  by  the  clause  to  which  I  have 
referred,  even  extending  to  legislation  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  Previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  cession  of  lands  had  been  made 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  States;  and  as  early 
as  1784,  a  temporary  government  was  established 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  ceded  by  Virginia,  and 
now  included  in  ihe  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  At  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  such  government,  an  effort,  in 
v/hirh  Mr.  .Jefferson  was  a  prominent  actor,  was 
made  to  exclude  slavery  from  that  territory  by 
legal  enactment.  To  this  end,  the  committee  in 
Congress  who  reported  the  plan  of  a  government, 
composed  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Chase,  of 
Maryland,  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  embodied 
in  their  report,  and  submitted  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

"  That  after  tlie  year  1800,  of  tlic  Christian  em,  there  shall 
be  neither  .slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  tlie 
said  Stales,  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty." 

This  provision  was  struck  out,  on  the  question 
being  taken,  though  against  the  vote  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. In  1787,  while  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  was  in  session,  Congress  repealed 
the  law  of  1784,  and  established  a  new  govern- 
ment, with  enlarged  powers  and  more  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  that  territory.  That  ordinance, 
so  called,  declared,  that  for 

"Extenilin!.'  the  fundamental  principle.^!  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  wliich  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws,  acid  constitutions  are  erected,  and  to  fix  and  es- 
tabli-ih  these  principles  as  the  basisof  all  laws, constitutions, 
and  governments,  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed 
in  the  said  territory;  (o  provide  also  for  the  estahlislimeiit 
of  State?  and  permanent  sovernnient  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  ori!;inal  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may 
becoiisistKiit  with  tlie^'eneral  interest,  it  is  hereby  ordained 
and  declared,  tliai  the  ibilowing  articles  shall  be  considered 
as  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the 
people  and  Hiales  in  liie  said  territorv,  and  forever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit.-"' 

"Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed." 

This  is  the  last  article  of  that  ordinance.  The 
others  prescribe  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
Here,  then,  was  legislation,  almost  unlimited  in 
the  extent  of  its  objects,  and  actually  prohibiting 
slavery,  assumed  over  that  then  slave  territory. 
This  ordinance  was  adopted  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  that  came  not  from  a  State  that  now 
denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  it  came  from  my 
own  Empire  State,  that  now  stands  upon  this  ques- 
tion where  the  Olil  Dominion  then  stood.  Of  the 
reasons  that  governed  Mr.  Yates,  in  giving  a  nega- 
tive vole,  I  am  not  informed;  but  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinions,  and  that  of  other  men  in 
that  State  at  that  time.  New  York  is  now  with  the 


precedents  found  in  the  legislation  and  judicial 
action  of  the  Government  from  that  day  down  to 
the  present  moment.  While  she  stands  by  all  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  she  claims  for 
herself  now,  as  was  claimed  by  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
in  1787,  the  right  to  mingle  her  sympathies  and 
efforts,  with  those  of  sister  States,  in  prohibiting, 
forever,  the  extension  of  that  blight  of  national 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness,  that  curse 
which  demoralizes  and  destroys  the  best  element 
of  social  order — slavery — over  the  now  free  soil  of 
the  people  of  this  Union. 

And,  sir,  not  only  had  the  Government  become 
the  owner,  through  cessions,  of  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  but  it  was  known  that  other  States  would 
also  thereafter  make  cessions.  The  necessity, 
therefore,  of  so  framins  the  Constitution  as  to 
confer  upon  the  law-making  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment authority  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the^rritories,  by  establishing  such  laws  or 
government  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  "make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations"  respecting  the  lands,  must  have  been 
sugee.^ted  to  the  reflection  of  the  Convention;  par- 
ticularly so  since  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Convention,  had  doubted  the  power  of 
Coneress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to 
legislate  for  the  territories,  as  had  been  done  in 
providing  a  government  for  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, by  the  law  of  1784,  and  again  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Upon  this  subject  he  thus  speaks 
in  the  Federalist: 

"We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  of  an  area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  the 
United  States,  will  sOon  become  a  national  stock.  They 
have  begun  to  render  it  productive.  Congress  have  under- 
taken to  do  more  ;  they  have  proceeded  lo  form  new  States  ; 
to  erect  temporary  governments;  to  appoint  officers  for 
them  ;  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such  States 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  All  this  has  been 
done,  and  done  witliout  the  least  color  of  constitutional 
authority." 

With  such  opinions  it  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  Mr.  Madison  had  been  unmindful  of  the 
necessity  of  conferring  upon  Congress,  by  certain 
grant  of  the  Constitution,  the  necessary  authority 
to  do,  in  future,  what  had  already  been  done  by 
Congress  without  authority,  especially  since  there 
was  to  be  greater  necessity  for  action  on  this  ques- 
tion than  had  before  existed.  That  he  was  not 
thus  unmindful,  the  Journals  of  the  Convention 
show;  for,  on  the  18th  of  Ausust,  1787,  he  sub- 
mitted, in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  the  following  powers, as  proper  to  be  added, 
with  others,  to  those  of  the  General  Legislature  : 

"1st.  To  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

"2d.  To  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  therein." 

These  propositions  were  accordingly  referred, 
but  were  not  reported  back.  The  Committee  of 
Detail  had,  on  the  6tli  of  August,  reported  a  form 
of  a  constitution,  the  17th  article  of  vi'hich  provided 
for  the  admission  of  new  States;  and  when  this 
article  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  an  amendment  was  moved  liy  the  addi- 
tion of  another  paragraph,  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  embrace  all  the  powers  proposed  to 
be  conferred  in  both  propositions  of  Mr.  Madison. 
That  amendment  was  as  follows  : 

"The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  tlie'  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  subject 
referred  to  a  committee  appointed  to  "  revise  the 
style  of,  and  arrange  the  articles  which  had  been 
agreed  to,''  which  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Madison,  Morris,  Hamilton,  King,  and  Johnson, 
reported  the  article  as  it  was  finally  adopted  and 
now  stands  in  the  Constitution. 

Not  only  this,  but  Mr.  Madison,  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution,  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  this  power  as  conferred  by  this  clause. 
In  remarking  upon  the  first  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
tion which  provides  for  the  admission  of  States,  in 
the  Federalist,  he  says: 

"  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  no  provision  is  found  on 
this  important  subject.  The  eventual  establishment  of  new 
States  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  compilers  of 
that  instrument.  We  have  seen  the  inconvenience  of  this 
omission,  and  Ihe  assumption  of  power  into  which  Congress 
have  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  has  the 
new  system  supplied  the  defect." 

In  relation  to  the  second  paragraph,  which  is  the 


one  under  which  this  power  is  claimed,  he  also 
says: 

"This  is  a  power  of  very  great  importance,  and  required 
by  considerations  similar  to  those  which  show  the  propriety 
of  the  former." 

Were  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  men  of  ability 
— lawyers  and  jurists — now  deny  the  precedent  as 
well  as  the  law  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
half  a  century,  I  should  not  fear  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  Mr.  Madison  here  admits,  distinctly, 
that  all  necessary  power  to  the  end  of  legislation 
for  the  territories  had  been  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress. He  contended  that  Congress,  under  the 
Confederation,  had  no  power  to  form  new  States, 
nor  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such 
States  should  be  admitted.  He  here  says  the  nevir 
system  has  supplied  the  defect.  He  contended  that 
Congress,  under  the  Confederation,  had  no  power 
to  erect  tcinporary  governments,  or  to  appoint  officers: 
for  them.  He  says  of  the  clause,  "  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ft?l  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,'* 
that  it  is  a  power  of  very  great  importance,  and 
required  by  considerations  sinoilar  to  t.hose  which 
show  the  propriety  of  tlie  clause  which  supplied 
the  defect  as  to  forming  new  States.  The  very 
language  which  he  uses  shows  that  he  understood  ■ 
it  to  .->upply  some  defect  that  existed  under  the  Con- 
federation, and  that,  too,  in  a  particular  in  which 
Congress  had  assumed  authority  not  granted. 

But  there  is  other  evidence,  Mr.  Chainman,  that 
it  was  supposed  this  power  had  been  conferred. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  it  was  doubted  that  there 
was  any  authority  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion to  organize  the  governnient  northwest  of  the 
Ohio;  and,  therefore,  it  was  thought  necessary,  ai 
the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution, to  ratify  and  confirm  and  make  valid  the 
law  by  which  that  government  was  organized;  and 
Congress  did,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  ratify 
it,  by  the  joint  cooperation  of  Mr.  Madison  and 
several  others,  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Convention.  If  they  did  not  understand  that  power 
was  given  in  the  Constitution  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  why  pass  this  law  ratifying  the  old 
one  .■"  It  could  be  of  no  validity  if  that  power  was 
not  contained  in  it,  since  it  would  be  but  the  legis- 
lation of  a  body  equally  without  the  requisite  au- 
thority as  the  Congress  that  originally  passed  the 
ordinance.  In  any  event,  this  action  is  to  be  taken: 
in  confirmation  of  the  power  to  the  full  extent  of 
inhibiting  slavery. 

But  further,  sir.  In  1790  Congress  passed  a  law, 
accepting  a  cession  of  the  claims  of  North  Carolina 
to  that  territory  now  embraced  in  the  Stale  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  making  the  deed  of  cession,  re- 
cognizes the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate,  and 
that,  too,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  the  follow- 
ing clause  will  show:      ^ 

"The  said  Congress  shall,  at  the  same  time,  assume  the 
government  of  the  said  ceded  territory,  which  they  shall  ex- 
ecute in  manner  similar  lo  that  which  they  support  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Ohio;  shall  protect  the  inhabitants 
against  enemies,  and  shall  never  bar  or  deprive  them  of  any 
privileges  which  the  people  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Oliio 
enjoy  :  Provided  abrays,  That  no  regulations  made,  or  to  be 
made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves." 

There  is  other  high  authority  on  this  subject 

found  in  the  opinion  of  approved  writers  on  the 

^^Constitution,  in  the  uniform  legislation  of  Congress 

and  the  decisions  of  the  Judiciary.    Story  remarks 

that— - 

"  As  the  General  Government  possesses  the  right  to  ac- 
quire territory  either  by  treaty  or  conquest,  it  would  seem 
to  foltow,  as  an  inevitable  consequf  nee,  that  it  possesses 
the  power  to  govern  what  it  has  so  .acquired.  The  territory 
does  not,  when  so  acquired,  liecome  entitled  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State. 
It  must  consequently  be  under  the  dominion  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Union,  or  it  would  be  without  any  government 
at  all." 

"  No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  under  the  language  of  the  clause,  '  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations.'  Indeed,  with  the  ordinance 
of  1787in  the  very  viewof  the  framers,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  States,  it  is  imp6ssible  to  doubt  that  such  a  power 
was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  the  cession 
made  by  the  States." 

"The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is 
clearly  exclusive  and  universal,  and  their  lcgi.^lation  is  stib- 
ject  to  no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless  so 
far  as  it  is  atTecfed  by  stipufations  in  the  sessions,  or  by  the 
ordinanceof]7S7,  under  which  any  part  of  it  has  been  set- 
tled." 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  speak- 
ing of  the  various  Congressional  regulations.that 
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have  been  made  in  the  Territories,  says  it  would 
seem 

"  That  Consrpss  liave  supreme  powpr  in  xb",  povernuient 
ofUiem,  dependingon  the  exercise  of  their  sound  discretion." 

Ravvle,  on  the  Constitiition,  says; 

^'  ConL'rpss  has  always 'heon  considered  as  entitled  to  reg- 
ulate, not  only  the  form  of  e;overnniciit  of  the  Territory,  hut 
also  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  a|.)proIialion  or  rejection  of 
such  laws  as  may  be  passed  hy  the  lei^isluiive  power  which 
they  may  esfaliiish.  These  laws  are  ■considered  as  ema- 
Jiating  from  the  United  States." 

Sergeant,  on  Consiitutiona!  Law,  says: 
"The  power  of  governing  aiid  of  legislating  for  a  territory 
ss  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  and  to 
hold  territory.  Moreovtr,  under  this  section  [art.  4,  sec.  3] 
Congress  possessed  and  eierciserl  tlie  absolute  and  undis- 
puted power  of  governing  ami  legislating  for  ttie  Territories 
•erected  in  Louisiana  after  its  purchase," 

Numerous  judicial  decisions,  both  of  State  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  been  made 
in  confirmation  of  this  power.  In  the  case  of 
Merry  vs.  Chexnaider,  which  was  decided  in  ]830 
in  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  8  iMartin's  Re- 
ports, the  Court,  in  delivering  their  opinion,  say: 

"The  plaintiff  sues  in  this  action  to  recover  his  freedom; 
Bnd  from  the  evidence  on  record  is  clearly  entitled  to  it.  He 
was  born  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Congress,  in  1787,  of  the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  fliat  country,  according  to  the  6lh  article  of  wliicli 
there  conid  be  therein  neither  slavery  nor  invohurtary  ser- 
vitude. This  ordinance  fixed  forever  the  character  of  the 
population  in  the  region  over  which  it  is  extended,  and 
takes  away  all  foundation  from  the  claim  set  up  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  delendarit.  The  act  of  cession  by  Virginia 
did  not  deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to  make  such  a  reg- 
wlalion. 

"It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the 
judgment  of  tlie  district  court  be  affirmed  with  costs." 

This  case  concedes  the  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Territories.  The  following  cases,  de- 
cided in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
are  also  in  point: 

"The  power  given  in  the  clause  [to  make  needful  rules 
and  regulations]  is  of  the  most  plenary  kind.  Rules  and 
regulaticms  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States : 
Ihey  necessarily  confer  complete  jurisdiction.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  confer  it  without  limitation,  to  enable  the  new 
government  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  to  the  old  in  relation 
to  «lie  formation  and  powers  of  the  new  States." — The 
Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Tlie  Stale  of  Georgia,  5  Peters,  44. 

"The  term  '  territory,' as  here  used,  is  merely  descriptive 
of  one  kind  of  property,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
'lands;'  and  Congress  has  the  same  power  over  it  as  over 
any  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  this 
power  is  vested  in  Congress  without  limitation,  and  has  been 
considered  the  foun<iation  upon  which  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments rest.  In  the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  the  State  of 
Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  422,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  speakingof  this  article  and  Uie  powers 
of  Congress  growing  out  of  it,  applies  it  to  the  territorial  gov- 
trnuienl,  and  says  all  admit  their  constitutionality.  And 
again  :  In  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company  es. 
Canter,  1  Peters,  542,  in  speaking  of  the  cession  of  Florida 
under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  he  says  that  Florida,  until  she 
tihall  become  a  State,  contiimes  to  be  a  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  ihe  Consti- 
tution which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States."—- T/ie  Untied  Stales  vs.  Gratiot  etal., 
14  Peters. 

"  Perhaps  the  powerof  governing  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  ac- 
quired the  means  of  seJf-government,  may  result  necessarily 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticnhir  State,  aud  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever 
may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  its  posses- 
sion is  unquestioned." — Cli.  J.  Marshall,  the  .American  In- 
surance Co.  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  542. 

Without  multiplying  the  decisions  of  the  high- 
est tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  I  propose  simply  to 
allude  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  thie  ques- 
tion. We  have  been  going  on,  legislating  for  the 
Territories,  prohibiting  slavery  in  some,  curbing 
and  resti-aining  it  in  others,  claiming  the  right  to 
do  both  or  either  as  we  might  choose,  from  the 
organization  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time,  all  not  only  without  complaint,  but  with  no 
suspicion  that  we  were  transcending  our  powers  ! 
In  the  organization  of  a  temporary  government  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1798,  the  importation 
of  slaves  was  prohibited,  though  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  could  not  pass  such  laws  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  States  until  1808.  In  1800,  a  terri- 
torial government,  prohibiting  slavery,  was  given 
to  Indiana.  In  1804,  Louisiana  was  divided  into 
two  Territories,  and  governments  established  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves,  except  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  In  1805,  Michigan  was 
given  a  government,  which  also  inhibited  slavery. 
In  1809  the  same  was  done  with  Illinois.  In  1812, 
Missouri  was  given  a  governnnent,  but  with  no 


prohibition  against  slavery.  In  1817,  Alabama 
received  a  government,  and  the  laws  then  in  force 
in  MLssissippi,  one  of  which  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  were  made  the  laws  of  that  Ter- 
ritory. In  1819,  a  government  was  given  to  Ar- 
kansas, with  pov/ers  similar  to  Missouri.  In  1820, 
in  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union,  slavery  was 
prohibited  in  the  Territory  north  of  36'-'  30'.  In 
1822,  Florida  received  a  government,  which  also 
t)rohibited  the  importation  of  slaves.  In  1836,  a 
government,  which  prohibited  .slavery,  was  given 
to  Wisconsin;  In  1838,  a  similar  government  was 
given  to  Iowa. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  precedents.  Such  are  the 
authorities.  That  they  are  numerou.s  and  respect- 
able will  be  admitted;  conclusive  they  must  be  to 
all  except  those  who  repudiate  all  authority,  pre- 
cedent, and  adjudication,  however  high,  to  set  up 
their  own  judgment  and  wi.^dom  in  opposition. 
Here  are  the  solemn  acts  of  Congress,  running 
through  half  a  century,  and  approved  in  succes- 
sion by  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  all  based  upon 
the  power  now  denied  to  exist  in  the  Cj3n.«titution, 
the  most  of  them  containing  restraints  upon  sla- 
very, and  in  several  its  existence  forever  prohib- 
ited Ijy  express  terms!  Mr.  Polk  has  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  power  by  recommending  the 
organization  of  a  government  in  Oregon,  and  re- 
cently by  urging  the  same  thing  for  the  newly-ac- 
quired Me.xican  territory.  General  Cass,  too,  now 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Presi- 
dent, until  recently  has  not  seemed  to  doubt  this 
power.  For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Ten-itory  of  Michigan,  a  position 
which,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  he  would  have 
taken  had  he  doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  laws  which  it  was  his  duty  to  see  execu- 
ted. So  late  as  December,  1845,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  urging  the  propriety  of  ter- 
minating the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  he  re- 
marked: 

"  If  wp  ilo  not  provide  the  people  of  Oregon  a  government, 
they  will  provide  one  themselves.  I  take  it  forgranted  that 
we  sliall  give  the  notice  recommended  by  the  President,  for, 
if  we  do  not,  we  shall  leave  the  people  of  Oregon  without  a 
government,  or  with  an  impracticable  one." 

The  evidence  is  also  conclusive,  that  in  1846, 
when  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  looked  towards 
legislation  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  such 
territory  as  might  be  acquired,  came  into  the 
Senate,  he  was  warmly  in  its  favor,  and  indignant 
that  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  it  was 
defea'ted.  Then  there  was  no  more  active,  I  will 
not  say  sincere,  friend  of  the  proposition  to  pro- 
hibit, by  legislation,  by  pains  and  penalties,  slavery 
from  being  carried  on  to  free  soil.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  desire  to  produce  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Rathbun,  of  New  York,  my  prede- 
cessor on  this  floor.  It  is  found  in  a  public  speech 
made  by  that  gentleman  a  few  months  since,  and 
before  General  Cass  had  received  his  nomination. 
Mr.  R.  says: 

"  Mr.  President,  I  know  very  well  the  views  and  feelings 
of  that  Senator  in  the  month  of  August,  1846.  I  learned 
them  from  his  own  lips.  On  The  day  tliat  Congress  adjourned, 
and  at  the  time  that  Senator  Davis,  of  Mass.acluisetts,  spoke, 
up  to  the  adjouriimentof  the  Senate,  on  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
1  met  the  Senator  at  tlie  railroad  depdt  in  Washington,  and 
rode  near  to  him,  and  conversed  freely  with  him  between 
that  place  and  Baltimore.  The  Senator  appeared  somewhat 
excited  ;  spoke  freely  and  with  a  good  deal  of  energy  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proviso.  He  stated  to  me  thai  every 
northern  Democratic  Senator  had  agreed  to  vote  for  it,  and, 
hut  lor  Mr.  Davis's  speech,  he  would  have  voted  for  it.  He 
said  repeatedly  that  he  regretted  very  much  that  he  could 
not  have  recorded  his  Vote  for  it  before  the  adjournment.  I 
expressed  as  much  regret  as  he  did,  but  not  precisely  for  the 
same  reason.  I  desired  the  record — he  the  popular  applause. 
He  said  he  never  regretted  anything  more  than  the  failure  to 
record  the  votes  of  Senators.  Indeed,  sir,  this  was  Ihe  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation  to  Baltimore.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, continued  to  be  his  language  all  tlie  way  to  Michigan, 
as  I  understand." 

After  some  remarks  going  to  show  that,  at  the 
next  session,  General  Cass,  from  giving  indication 
of  a  change  on  this  subject,  was  found  opposed  to 
the  measure,  Mr.  R.  goes  on  to  say: 

"  About  two  weeks  previous  to  the  vote  which  was  taken 
on  the  proviso,  I  met  in  the  streets  of  Washington  a  gentle- 
man of  distinction  from  one  of  the  slave  States,  now  a  Sen- 
ator in  Congress,  who  inquired  of  me  what  I  thought  of 
General  Cass.'  My  reply  was,  very  little.  'Will  he  do  as 
he  agrees."  he  asked.  I  answered  him,  that  that  depended, 
in  mv  opinion,  altogether  upon  the  consideration.  '  Well, ' 
said  he,  '  if  he  should  promise  to  vote  against  the  proviso 
'upon  the  ground  that  the  South  are  to  support  him  as  a 


'  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  do  you  believe  he  would  do 
'so."  1  told  him  there  was  no  doubt  about  it;  upon  that 
considemtion  he  wa^  as  sure  as  death,  and  I  thought  he 
misht,  if  he  wished,  throw  in  the  hanging  of  a  few  northern 
men  in  addition." 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1847,  the  bill  appro- 
priating three  millions  of  dollars  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  make  a  pe^ce  with  Mexico,  being  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Upham,  of  Ver- 
mont, moved' the  proviso  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  and  thereupon  General  Cass  made  a  speech 
against  the  proviso,  and  also  voitd  against  it.  In 
his  speech  he  said: 

"  I  shall  vote  against  this  proviso,  because — 

"1st.  The  present  is  no  proper  lime  for  the  introduction 
into  the  country,  and  into  Congress,  of  an  exciting  topic, 
tending  to  divide  us,  when  our  united  exertions  are  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  existing  war. 

"  2d.  It  will  be  quite  in  season  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  territory,  not  yet  acquired  from  foreign  countries, 
after  we  shall  have  obtained  it." 

Here  it  will  be  seen,  that  his  opposition  is  not 
placed  upon  coiwfifiiftoiiftZ  grounds;  nor  does  he  in- 
timate one  word  about  the  want  of  authority  in 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territory  that  might 
be  acquired,  and  that  too  in  the  prohibition  of  sla- 
very. But  he  regarded  it  as  "premature"  and 
inopportune.  From  that  moment  he  has  frater- 
nized with  the  apologists  and  advocates  of  slavery. 
From  that  moment  he  has  been  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  al  the  moment 
his  apostacy  was  becomingly  rebuked  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  a  Senator  who  commented  on 
this  change  of  opinion  with  much  plainness,  and 
called  upon  him  for  the  reasons  for  that  change. 
But  no  answer  was  given.  Then,  there  was  not, 
as  on  a  recent  occasion  elsewhere,  when  called 
upon  to  "explain,"  so  much  '<  noise  and  confusion 
that  he  could  not  make  himself  understood;"  and 
though  the  anxiety  for  an  "explanation"  was 
equally  great,  none  was  attempted. 

But  the  "  explanation"  was  finally  made.  Early 
in  the  present  session,  and  in  season  that  he  might 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  effort  to  aid  him  in 
his  aspirations  for  the  Presidency,  he  made  a  letter 
to  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  the  occasion  for 
giving  his  views  on  this  question  at  some  length. 
He  therein  opens  the  discussion  by  saying  that  a 

"  Great  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  public  mind  upon 
this  subject. — in  my  own  as  well  as  others;  and  that  doubts 
are  resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that  the  principle 
it  involves  sliould  be  keptVmt  of  the  National  Legislature." 

From  this,  he  goes  on  to  deny  that  Congress 
have  any  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  on 
this  question,  and  he  attempts  to  reason  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  has  here  found  ground  upon 
which  he  can  stand.     He  concludes  by  saying — 

"  Briefly,  then,  /  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  jurisdic- 
tion hy  Compress  over  the  matter;  and  1  am  in  favor  bneai'ing 
to  the  people  of  any  territory  %vldck  may  be  hereafter  acquired 
the  right  to  regulate  it  for  themselves,  under  the  general  prin- 
cipli^s  of  the  Constitution.     Because — 

"1.  I  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  requisite 
powers  to  Congress,"  Sic. 

Here  I  leave  him  with  the  allies  of  slavery.  To 
theirkindly  care  he  has  committed  hiinself,  pledged 
to  their  interests  and  institutions,  pledged  to  slavery 
and  ready  to  do  its  bidding — I  will  not  say  on  any 
terms,  for  he  may  in  this  but  follow  his  instinct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Congress  has  the  power  to 
exclude  slavery,  as  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in 
showing,  should  that  power  be  exercised.''  I  main- 
tain that  it  should,  and  that  for  the  plain,  humane, 
and  patriotic  reason  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  that  its 
extension  over  that  territory  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  its  people. 
The  testimony  of  southern  men— slaveholders — 
furnishes  all  that  need  be  said  as  to  the  evils  of 
this  institution,  if  anything  is  needed  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  observation  of  every  man  who  has 
ever  seen  its  operation.  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  boastingly 
and  exultingly,  by  certain  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
that  he  was  a  slaveholder,  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, holds  the  following  language  in  relation  to 
this  subject: 

"There  must,  doubtless,  be  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
the  manners  of  our  jieople  produced  by  the  existence  of  sla- 
very anion"  us.  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and 
iilav-e  is  a  pt'rpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions, 
the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degra- 
din''  submission  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and 
learli  to  imitate  it.  *****  The  parent  storms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the 
same  airs  id  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein 
to  tii8  worst  of  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and 
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daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with 
odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prndisy  who  can 
retain  his  manners  and  moials  unilppraved  by  such  circum- 
stances. And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman 
be  loadeTl  who,  permitting  one-half  of  the  citizens  thus  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  des- 
pots and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  tlie  morals  of  the  one 
part  and  the  amor  patritt  of  the  other.  For  if  a  slave  can 
have  a  country  in  tiiis  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labor  for  another; 
in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  c(m- 
tribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endiiavors,  to  the 
evanisbment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable 
condition  on  the  endless  ecnerations  proceeding  from  him. 
With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  is  also  de- 
stroyed. For  in  a  warm  climate  no  man  will  labor  for  himself 
who  can  make  another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so  true  that,  of 
the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  are 
everseen  to  labor.  And  can  the  lihertie&of  a  nation  be  thought 
secure  wlien  we  iiave  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God. '' — that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his 
wrath.'  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  retiect 
that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that, 
considering  numbers,  nature, and  natural  means,  only  a  rev- 
olution of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situations  is 
among  pos.-ible  events ;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  su- 
pernatural interference.  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  tliat 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

I  Inve  to  quote  Virginia  authority  on  this  .subject, 
and  I  will  therefore  call  attention  to  the  following 
extract  of  a  speech  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, made  in  1832  by  James  McDowell,  then  a 
member  of  that  House,  subsequently  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  now  a  member  on  this  floor: 

"  Who,  sir,  that  looks  at  this  property  .is  a  legislator,  and 
marks  its  effect  upon  our  national  advance,  but  vviecps  over 
it  as  the  worst  of  patrimonies .?  Who  that  looks  at  this  un- 
happy bondage  of  an  uuhappv  people  in  the  midst  of  our 
society,  and  thinks  of  its  incidents  and  its  issues,  but  weeps 
over  it  as  a  curse  upon  him  who  inflicts,  as  upon  liim  who 
suffers  it.'  *  *  *  *  Slavery  has  come  doivn  to  us  from 
our  fathers,  and  the  question  now  is,  shall  we,  in  turn,  hand 
it  over  to  our  children  .'  Hand  it  over  to  them  aggravated  in 
every  attribute  of  evil.'  Shall  we  perpetuate  the  calaujity 
we  deplore,  and  become  to  posterity  the  objects,  not  of  kind- 
ness, but  of  cursing.'  *  »  *  *  If  gimtlpinen  do  not  see 
nor  feel  the  evil  of  slavery  whilst  this  Federal  Umon  lasts, 
they  will  see  and  feel  it  when  it  is  gone;  they  will  see  and 
suffer  it  then  in  a  masinitude  of  desolating  power,  to  which 
the  '  pestilence  that  walkelh  at  noonday'  would  be  a  bless- 
ing—to which  the  malaria  that  is  now  threatening  extinction 
to  the  'Eternal  City,'  as  the  proud  one  of  the  Pontiffs  and 
the  Ca,'sars  is  called,  would  be  as  refreshin-r  and  as  balmy  as 
the  first  breath  of  Spring  to  the  chamber  of  disease.  *  *  * 
It  has  been  frankly  anil  unequivocally  declared,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  this  debate,  i)y  the  most  decided 
enemies  of  abolition  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  that  this 
property  is  an  'euW — that  it  is  a  dangerous  property.  Yes, 
sir,  so  dangerous  has  it  been  represented  to  be,  even  by 
those  who  desire  to  retain  it,  thilt  we  have  been  reproached 
for  speaking  of  it  otherwise  than  in  fire-side  whispers;  re- 
proached for  entertaijiing  debate  upon  it  in  this  Hall ;  and  the 
discussion  of  it  with  open  doois,  and  to  the  general  ear,  has 
been  charged  upon  us  as  a  climax  of  rashness  and  lolly  which 
threatens  issues  of  calamity  to  our  country." 

Believing  all  this,  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect 
the  aid  of  the  honorable  gentleman  in  forbidding  the 
extension  of  such  an  evil? 

Mr.  Marshall,  also  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  tliat  State,  said: 

«  "  Wherefore,  then,  object  to  slavery '  Because  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  whites,  retards  improvements,  roots  out  an  indus- 
trious population,  banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  country, 
deprives  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the  shoemaker, 
the  carpenter,  of  employment  and  support.  The  evil  ad- 
mits of  no  remedy.  It  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
increase,  until  the  whole  country  will  becotne  inundated 
with  one  black  wave,  covering  its  whole  extent,  with  a  few 
white  faces  here  and  there  floating  on  the  surface.  There 
is  no  diversity  of  occupation— no  incentive  to  enterprise. 
Ijabor  of  every  species  is  disreputable,  because  performed 
mostly  by  slaves.  Our  towns  are  stationary,  our  villages 
almost  everywhere  declining,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  marks  the  curse  of  a  wasteful,  idle,  reckless  jjopu- 
lation,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  soil,  a.ad  care  not  how 
much  it  is  impoverished.  Public  improvements  are  neglect- 
ed, and  the  entire  continent  does  not  present  a  region  for 
which  nature  has  done  so  much  and  art  so  little." 

Mr,  Garland  also  held  the  following  language: 
"The  evils  of  slavery  have  again  and  again  been  pre- 
sented in  bold  relief  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  requires 
no  aid  from  the  imagination  to  describe  them.  They  are 
both  seen  and  fell;  seen  in  the  ruin  of  our  best  hopes;  felt 
in  the  degrading  oppression  by  whicli  the  swelling  energies 
of  our  State  are  kept  down.  Like  a  pestilence  it  has  svvept 
over  our  land,  withering  and  blighting  whatever  it  breathed 
upon." 

Like  testimony  on  this  subject  might  be  multi- 
plied to  almost  any  extent,  but  enough. 

I  now  propose,  sir,  to  make  some  comparison 
between  the  free  and  slave  States,  for  the  single 
purpose  of  shovi'ing  that  slavery  is  an  incubus  on 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  country.  This 
view  of  the  case  seems  eminently  proper;  for  if 
slavery  is  that  calamity,  to  give  it  no  harsher  term, 
that  most  slaveholders  themselves  acknowledge  it, 
it  becomes  us,  as  philanthropists  and  patriots,  as 


friends  of  humanity,  desirous  of  the  advance  of 
every  portion  of  our  extended  country  in  wealth, 
knowledge,  science,  and  everything  that  can  make 
a  people  prosperous  and  happy,  to  prevent  its  ex- 
tension, as  we  would  a  pestilence  that  carries  death, 
and  sorrow,  and  anguish,  and  agony  in  its  train. 
Slavery  is  a  serious  obstacle  and  discourasrement 
to  the  productive  industry  of  a  country.  To  such 
a  degree  is  it  opposed  to  the  very  system  upon 
which  individual  and  national  prosperity  is  based, 
that  it  greatly  retards  the  settlement  of  a  State  by 
excluding,  almost  as  with  bars  and  ttolts,  the  free 
white  population  who  would  gladly  seek  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  genial  South.  The  more  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  free  States,  as  well  as 
-their  greater  amount  of  productive  industry,  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  slavery  does  not,  as  in 
ofh«r  Stales,  prey  upon  their  vitals.  Contrast 
Ohio  with  Kentucky. 

Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1802.  She 
has  about  40.000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  1,800,000,  with  annual  productsof  industry  esti- 
mated at  §65,000,000. 

Kentucky  came  into  the  Union  in  1792,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  the  same  extent,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  800,000,  and  annual  products  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $40,000,000. 

Virgii^ia  has  6.5,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,270,000.  In  1820  she  had  a  population 
of  1,065,379.  Her  annual  products  are  now  esti- 
mated at  about  |77,000,000.  In  1820  her  exports 
of  domestic  produce  were  §4, 549, 137;  in  1844, 
12,923,238;  in  1846,  p. 528,963. 

Pennsylvania  has  46,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  2,125,000.  In  1820  her  population 
was  1,049.4.58.  Her  annual  products  are  not  less 
than  ^132,000,000.  In  1820  her  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  were  S2,948,879;  in  1844,  P,265,- 
027;  in  1846,  jJ4, 157,918. 

New  York  has  about  20,000  square  miles  less 
than  Virginia,  while  her  population  is  more  than 
double.  In  1810  Virijinia  had  the  most  inhabit- 
ants; and  even  in  1820  New  York  had  but  little 
rising  of  300,000  more  than  Virginia.  In  1846  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  of  New  York  amount- 
ed to  129,585,866. 

Look  also  at  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  see  where  are  the  heaviest  drains 
upon  the  treasury,  and  from  which  States  are  real- 
ized the  least  revenue.  Take  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  Department  during 
the  last  year.  The  receipts  in  New  York,  over  and 
above  the  expenses,  were  $265,449;  in  Massachu- 
setts the  excess  of  receipts  amount  to  !5;110,809;  in 
Pennsylvania  to  §96,764;  in  Virginia  the  expenses 
were  $100,323  beyond  the  receipts;  in  North  Car- 
olina $141,141,  and  in  Maryland  $52,095.  These 
three  free  States  contribute  to  this  department 
$473,022,  after  paying  expenses;  while  the  three 
slave  States  run  it  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$293,559. 

I  desire,  sir,  in  this  connection,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  notice  a  remark  which  a  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who  holds  a  seat 
in  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  is  reported  to  have 
made  in  the  Senateafew  days  ago.  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  rejoiced  that  south- 
ern white  men  were  too  proud  to  brush  hats  and 
boots,  and  they  would  not  do  it.  I  allude  to  this 
for  the  reason  that  it  indicates  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  slavery — 
that  which  leads  the  white  race  to  despise  honest 
labor.  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  the  people  among  whom 
I  have  been  reared,  with  whom  I  have,  in  common, 
labored  for  such  support  as  humble  though  honest 
labor  will  bring — for  whose  employment,  whether 
in  the  field,  the  work-shop,  the  countinff-house,  or 
in  the  legal  profession — wherever  it  is,  and  in 
whatever  capacity — whether  as  principal  or  em- 
ployer in  making  a  hat,  or  servant  in  brushing 
one — whether  as  boot-m«fcer  in  making  a  boot,  or 
boot-b/«cfc  in  brushing  one — I  have  every  respect 
and  admiration — I  say  I  rejoice  that  this  people 
are  not  too  proud  to  do  any  honest  work  that  hon- 
est men  may  have  to  do;  for  I  see  in  it  a  principal 
cause  for  that  prosperity,  enterprise,  and  success- 
ful progress  in  all  that  can  distinguish  a  people, 
which  has  marked  their  history;  and  I  would  not 
that  their  habits  and  notions  should  be  changed. 
They  are  above  the  contempt  of  those  who  are  too 
proud  for  the  employment  by  which  they  prosper, 
and  they  ask  for  no  slaves  to  perform  what  this 


honorable  ge>ktleman  is  pleased  to  call  menial  ser- 
vices. I  make  no  comparison  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  nor  do  I  refer  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  slave  States  for  any  purpose  of  in- 
vidious reproach  to  the  South,  Nothing:  has  been 
further  from  my  purpose  than  to  taunt  that  section 
of  the  Union  with  any  inferiority;  nor  would  it 
become  me  to  read  its  people  a  homily  on  the  evils 
of  slavery.  I  have  made  allusion  to  these  matters 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  an  argument  against  the 
extension  of  this  institution.  You  of  the  South 
have  it  among  you.  I  claim  for  the  North  n» 
right  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  of  the  States  where 
it  may  now  exist.  It  is  yours.  If  you  regard  i6 
a  blessing:,  enjoy  it.  When  you  shall  think,  as 
we  now  do,  that  it  is  a  curse  to  you,  yours  will  be 
the  duty  and  responsibility  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  de- 
precate any  interference  that  shall  disturb  you  in 
the  full  control  of  it  under  your  local  laws.  But, 
on  the  question  of  extending  it  into  the  free  terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  wherewe  have  rights  and  inter- 
ests, as  joint  owners  with  you  of  the  soil,  we  must, 
we  will  be  heard. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire,  sir,  to  make  a  single  re- 
mark in  reference  to  the  famous  compromise  bill 
reported  in  the  Senate,  and  now  before  that  body 
for  discussion.  So  far  as  that  bill,  in  its  provisions 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  several  Territo- 
ries is  supposed  to  present  terms  upon  which  that 
question  can  be  settled  acceptably  to  the  people  of 
the  North,  it  is  a  weak  and  unsuccessful  device — 
a  fraud  which  they  will  repudiate  with  scorn.  It 
is  a  concession  and  compromise  for  slavery  but 
illy  disguised;  and  I  desire  to  say  in  advance,  that 
in  case  it  comes  into  this  House,  as  I  suppose  it 
will,  and  speedily,  too,  I  shall  oppose  it  with  a 
determination  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  its  defeat. 
Sooner  than  it  shall  pass,  I  would  not  only  see 
those  Territories  without  a  government,  but  sur- 
rendered to  Mexico,  Entertaining  this  view,  I 
await  the  occasion  that  shall  be  proper  for  enter- 
ing more  at  large  into  this  question. 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  OREGok, 

SPEECH  OF   MR.  S.  W.  HARRIS, 

OF  ALABAMA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  25,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 

of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill'  to 

establish  the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon — 

Mr.  HARRIS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  this  bill  was  last  before 
the  committee,  my  object  in  seeking  the  floor  was 
to  reply  to  the  reriiarks  which  had  just  fallen  from 
my  friend  and  colleague,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  relative 
to  the  purposes  and  conduct  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico. The  bill  proposes  the  enactment  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  restriction  which  now  so  fearfully  agitates 
the  public  mind;  and  which,  while'it  degrades  the 
State,  which  has  honored  us  alike,  threatens  the 
very  integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  Against  this 
measure  of  wrong  and  injustice  I  had  hoped  to 
have  had  his  cooperation.  But,  slighting  this 
question  of  paramount  dignity,  he  was  pleased  to 
expend  his  hour  in  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  par- 
tisan attack  upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Union,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  him  in  the 
management  of  the  war. 

Since  then  our  Mexican  relations  have  changed. 
The  blessings  of  peace  are  once  more  restored  to 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  the  succes.sful  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  with  all  its  gratifying  results, 
affords  ample  vindication  of  the  wisdom,  foresight, 
and  prudence  of  the  Administration.  And  al- 
though it  is  not  my  design  minutely  to  follow  my 
colleague  through  his  remarks  made  at  that  time, 
still,  his  reiteration  of  some  of  the  charges  on  yes- 
terday, and  the  respect  I  entertain  for  him,  will 
not  permit  me  to  let  him  pass  altogether  unno- 
ticed } 

To  make  the  President  the  responsible  author 
of  this  war,  which  the  Whig  party,  with  such 
singular  unanimity,  have  denounced  as  "uncon- 
stitutional and  unjust,"  the  gentleman,  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to,  charged  that  "  the  President,  in 
ordering  the  army  to  a  position  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
clearly  usurped  powers  not  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Constitution."    Sir,  it  is  not  denied  tha^the 
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territory  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
was  in  dispute  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Tlie  very  relation  in 
whicii  it  stood  to  us  implied,  at  least,  a  color  of 
title  in  us.  Representing,  as  did  the  President,  the 
whole  American  people,  he  was  bound  to  regard 
that  title;  as  perfect,  until,  by  negotiation — the 
method  pointed  out  both  by  the  act  of  annexation 
and  the  laws  of  nations — it  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined. Neither,  sir,  is  it  denied,  that  every  meas- 
ure of  conciliation  was  attempted  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  and  by  Mexico  rejected  with  every 
demonstration  of  contumely  and  insult.  Added 
to  this,  it  is  admitted  "  that  there  were  hostile 
threats  and  warlike  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
Mexico"  towards  this  nation.  In  the  face  of  these 
admitted  facts  and  obvious  .principles,  I  ask,  does 
it  not  savor  of  the  very  extremity  of  partisan  pre- 
judice to  charge  the  President  with  an  act  of 
"  usurpation,"  when,  by  the  very  Constitution  he 
has  sworn  to  support,  he  is  bound  to  call  out  the 
army  and  navy  to  "  repel  invasion?"  \ 

Something  may  be  pardoned  to  the  unreflecting  | 
prejudices  which  spring  up  in  periods  of  high  party  ! 
excitement;  and  just  conclusions  must  not  always 
be  counted  on  from  plain  premises.     But  justice 
to  the  character  of  a  publie  man   for  consistency  ; 
would  seem  to  require  at  his  hands  something  like  j 
uniformity   of  opinion   upon    the   same  subjects, 
especially   when   he  enters   the  lists  as  a  public 
accuser.     I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
my  colleague's  opinion,  as  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  during  the  last 
session  of  the  29th  Congress: 

"  What  is  the  nhject  of  the  present  war  .■"  The  inviolahility 
ofoursoU,  and  the  redress  of  past  wrongs.  Wlienever  Mex- 
ico shall  be  disposed  to  yield  these,  we  are  bound  to  accept 
them.  Till  then,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment,  not 
only  to  hold  what  we  have  obtained,  but  to  make,  if  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  still  stronger  demon- 
strations." 

In  that  speech  nothing  is  said  to  qualify,  in  any 
respect,  the  truthful  and  patriotic  statements  thus 
quoted.  And  is  it  so,  that  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Bravo  was  '^  our  soil,"  when,  with  hostile  banners, 
the  armies  of  Mexico  crossed  it  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-six?  Was  it  our  soil  that  she 
*'  violated?"  And  if  so,  how  can  the  gentleman, 
in  justice  either  to  the  President  or  himself,  now 
charge  that  the  President  acted  the  part  of  an 
usurper  in  ordering  our  own  army  upon  our  own 
soil,  to  protect  it  against  the  incursions  of  an  in- 
vading foe? 

But  again:  the  gentleman  charges  that  "  when  a 
minister  was  sent  to  negotiate,  (with  Mexico,)  an 
army  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  very 
territory  which  was  to  be  subject  of  negotiation." 
This  accusation,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  gone  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  my  colleague's  name,  to 
mingle  with  the  thousand  falsehoods  and  misrep- 
resentations which  the  inventive  genius  of  Whig- 
gery  has  scattered  through  the  land,  to  form  a 
welcome  auxiliary  in  that  system  of  party  tactics 
which  hides  from  the  public  eye  the  light  of  his- 
tory, while  it  gives  to  error  the  coloring  of  truth. 
I  had  supposed  that  this  old  exploded  blunder 
could  hardly  have  found  a  patron  on  this  floor. 
My  colleague  should  have  known  that  one  like 
Henry  Clay,  its  great  originator,  who  has  achieved 
a  claim  to  infallibility,  may  blunder  at  pleasure; 
while  humbler  mortals,  who  "  walk  under  the  huge 
legs"  of  such  a  political  colossus,  should  be  forti- 
fied with  the  proofs  when  they  seek  to  degrade  a 
man  while  living,  and  after  death  to  hand  over  his 
memory  to  the  records  of  infamy.  Sir,  how  stands 
the  history  of  this  transaction?  In  the  month  of 
November,  1845,  your  minister  was  despatched  to 
Mexico,  the  army  then  being  at  Corpus  Christi. 
He  reached  there,  presented  his  credentials,  and 
was  rejected  in  December,  the  army  being  still  at 
Corpus  Christi.  All  this  was  communicated  to 
the  President  in  January,  1846;  and  under  an 
order  given  by  the  President,  only  because  the 
minister  was  rejected,  the  army  took  up  its  line  of 
march  for  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  12th  of  March 
thereafter;  thus  making  a  difference  of  four  months 
between  the  deputation  of  the  minister  and  the 
march  of  the  army.  Sir,  the  humblest  freeman 
who  claims  the  protection  of  your  laws  when  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  his  country,  has  the  right  to 
be  tried  alone  by  the  facts  upon  the  record.  And 
surely,  when  the  highest  functionary  known  to 
our  laws  is  charged  with  grave  political  crimes, 


and  which,  if  true,  would  class  him  in  the  bloody 
catalogue  of  tyrants  and  monsters  who  have  afflicted 
the  earth,  no  hope  of  temporary  party  ascendency, 
no  imagined  prospect  of  political  advantage,  should 
make  us  unmindful  of  the  truth  of  history. 

And  now,  sir,  I  leave  my  colleague,  as  also  the 
President — the  one  to  the  reconcilement  of  his  in- 
consistencies and  errors,  the  other  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  public  confidence  he  has  so  riihly 
won,  and  that  vindication  which  impartial  history 
always  bestows,  both  upon  the  motives  and  the 
conduct  oT  public  men. 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  subject  emijraced  in  the 
bill  upon  your  table.  We  are  but  just  extricated 
from  the  war  in  which,  for  the  last  two  years,  we 
have  been  involved — a  war  which,  although  it  has 
acted  as  a  heavy  drain  upon  our  resources,  both  of 
treasure  and  of  blood,  has,  at  the  same  time,  been 
fruitful  in  all  those  results  which  augment  the  sum 
of  a  nation's  power  and  glory.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  with  Mexico,  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  have 
been  added  to  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  this,  we  already  own  the 
vast  territory  of  Oregon,  for  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  government;  thus  embracing 
an  extent  of  territory  running  through  seventeen 
degrees  of  latitude,  along  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
extensive  region,  in  itself  an  empire,  has  been 
achieved  by  the  common  enterprise,  treasure,  and 
blood,  of  all  the  Union;  and  is,  therefore,  of  right, 
the  common  inheritance  of  every  American  citizen. 
Embracing  within  its  range  every  variety  of  soil 
g^nd  climate  known  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  it 
is  naturally  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  and 
production  of  most  of  those  great  staples  which 
have  so  augmented  the  power  and  wealth  of  this 
Confederacy;  while,  on  this  new  theatre,  the  me- 
chanic arts  will  find  ample  range,  and  inviting 
inducements  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  skill  and 
ingenuity.  This  vast  region,  thus  acquired,  and 
thus  calling  to  its  bosom  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  our  citizens,  is  to  be  peopled  under  the  auspices 
of  our  Government,  and  those  principles  of  equality 
in  which  it  was  founded. 

The  duty  now  devolves  upon  us  of  giving  to 
these  immense  acquisitions  organic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. But  at  the  very  threshold,  we  are  met 
by  an  obstacle  of  alarming  import.  The  southern 
States  of  this  Union  have  thought  proper  to  legal- 
ize, within  their  limits,  the  institution  of  slavery; 
and  the  unauthorized  power  is  now  boldly  asserted 
by  this  Congress  to  exclude  them,  for  that  reason, 
in  efliect,  from  all  participation  in  this  cominon 
property  of  all  the  States.  Let  us  examine  the 
basis  of  this  bold  pretension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  who 
framed  our  Constitution,  perhaps,  because  leSs 
pure  or  less  wise  than  we,  their  sons,  did  not  seem 
to  regard  slavery  as  incompatible  with  those  ex- 
alted objects  it  was  their  high  purpose  to  achieve. 
Property  in  slaves  was  then  an  existing  fact  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts;  who,  if  because  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  slave-labor  she  did  not  regard 
the  institution  with  much  favor,  contributed  her 
full  share  to  the  direct  importation  of  the  negro 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  bartered  in  the 
Ameiican  market.  The  Constitution  was  framed 
with  direct  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  things; 
and  but  for  the  f-'Ct  that  the  right  to  hold  property 
in  slaves  had  been  expressly  recognized,  and  the 
security  of  the  title  to  them  guarantied  in  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  never  have  formed  the  common 
bond  of  our  Union.  This,  sir,  is  matter  of  solemn 
history:  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  with  its  full  blaze 
of  light  shining  upon  us,  and  after  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  administered  undertheConstitution, 
as  it  is,  for  nearly  three  score  years,  it  is  gravely 
contended  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  southern 
master  has  no  right  of  property  in  his  slave  !  Sir, 
if  this  be  true,  why  was  slavery  made,  by  the 
Constitution,  the  basis  of  Federal  representation? 
If  no  countenance  was  designed  to  be  given  to 
slavery,  why  was  the  privilege  of  importing  slaves 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  expressly  reserved  by  the  States]? 
And  why,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  was 
Congress  denied,  in  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  pass  any  law  to  "  prohibit"  such  importation? 
Surely  it  cannot  be,  that  the  Constilation,  thus 


authorizing,  if  not  actually  encouraging,  by  its 
provisions,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
States  of  the  Union,  intended  to  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  their  owners,  exposed  to  the  continual 
assaults  of  an  unauthorized  majority  of  Congress! 
But  again,  sir:  by  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article 
of  the  Constitution,  "  persons  held  to  labor  or  ser- 
'  vice  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
'  into  another,  shall  not,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
'  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
'  vice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
'  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
'due-."  The  word  "  persons, "as  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution means  "slaves,"  and  was  inserted  with 
express  reference  to  that  description  of  persons.  It 
does  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  argijment  to  say, 
that  it  equally  applies  to  apprentices.  Even  if  that 
be  true,  the  relation  that  subsists  between  master 
and  apprentice  is  based  upon  contract,  and ,  in  ]ioint 
of  fact,  as  well  as  presumption  of  law,  is  voluntary. 
That  between  masterand  slave  is  involuntary,  and 
the  idea  of  absolute  property  is  necessarily  implied 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  relation.  In  this  light 
was  it  regarded  by  the  frainers  of  the  Constitution. 
So  that  when  a  master  recaptures  his  fugitive  slave, 
it  is  not  because  he  is  merely  entitled  to  his  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  because  he  has  an  absolute  title' 
to  his  pers'on. 

But,  again,  although  it  is  insisted  that  the  slave 
is  proper;,y  only  by  the  laws  of  the  Slate  in  which 
he  is  held  to  service,  it  is  most  apparent,  from  the 
very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  title  of  the 
master  is  not  divested  by  reason  of  his  escape  into 
a  non-slaveholding  State.  The  fugitive  slave  is 
still  property,  although  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  State  whicli  forbids  property  in  slaves,  as  is  un- 
answerably established  by  the  fact,  that  he  "shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim"  of  the  owner;  not  as 
one  bound  by  contract,  but  as  a  slave,  whose  ser- 
vice is  involuntary,  and  the  rightful  due  of  his 
master.  But,  sir,  to  illustrate  this  practically: 
Suppose  a  slave  to  escape  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, where  that  species  of  property  is  recognized, 
into  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden:  on  the  claim  of  the  owner  he 
is  "delivered  up,"  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution.  In  what  character  is  he  retaken  ? 
Not  as  a  freeman.  The  law  of  Massachusetts 
would  not  permit  it,  if  such  were  the  fact.  Not 
as  an  apprentice,  for  the  "claim"  would  not  be 
founded  on  any  consideration  based  upon  contract. 
In  what  other  character,  then,  than  that  of  a  slave, 
the  properttj  of  the  claimant,  would  he  be  surren- 
dered up?  But  by  authority  of  what  law  could 
the  owner  regain  his  lost  property?  Not  by  the 
law  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  does  not  recognize 
property  in  a  slave.  Not  by  the  law  of  Alabama, 
for  that  cannot  operate  beyond  their  jurisdictional 
limits.  By  what  law,  then,  is  it  that  this  condition 
of  property  in  a  slave  is  established  within  the 
limits  of  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  the  ability 
of  the  owner  to  assert  that  right  of  property  recog- 
nized? The  reply  is  obvious.  The  fundamental 
law  alone — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further.  Canada  is  British 
soil,  and  par  excellence  the  nation  of  freedom.  The 
momenta  slave  plants  his  feet  upon  her  shores  his 
manacles  fall  from  his  limbs,  and  he  stands  forth 
redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  his  master.  Now, 
if  a  horse  should  escape  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada,  the  owner  could  follow  and  reclaim 
it.  Why  ?  -Because  a  horse  is  property  at  common 
law,  and  the  common  law  is  the  law  of  Canada. 
But,  if  a  slave  should  escape  from  Alabama  into 
Canada,  his  owner  would  have  no  right  to  retake 
him,  and  would  be  compelled  to  trust  to  national 
coiTiity  alone  for  his  restoration.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause, by  the  law  of  Britain,  no  slavery  can  exist 
within  her  borders,  or  in  her  provinces;  "no  slave 
can  breathe  her  atmosphere  and  live."  But  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  do  just  as  effectually  pro- 
liibit  slavery  within  her  own  limits  as  do  those  of 
Canada.  Then,  why  is  it,  that  while  the  owner 
cannot  retake  his  fugitive  slave  when  found  in 
Canada,  he  has  the  perfect  right  tQ  do  so  when 
found  in  Massachusetts?  The  plain  and  unan- 
swerable reason  is,  that  while  your  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  cannot 
by  possibility  extend  to  the  one,  they  are  para- 
mount and  supreine  in  their  operation  over  the 
other.  How  strangely  absurd,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, must  every  reflecting  and  intelligent  mind 
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regard  the  position,  so  pertinaciously  urged  here 
day  after  day,  that  the  Constiliuion  contains  no 
sanction  for  slavery,  and  that  it  is  the  creature  of  the 
municipal  law,  alone,  of  the  Slate  where  it  exists. 

But,  sir,  the  slave  is  regarded  by  the  Constitu- 
tion not  merely  theoretically  as  properly,  but  the 
Government,  in  all  Us  practical  dealings  with  him, 
treats  him  as  such.  He  is  the  subject  of  direct 
taxation 'for  all  national  purposes,  as  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Government  shows.  Up  to  as  early 
as  the  year  1828,  Congress,  in  providing  for  the 
assessment  of  lands,  &c.,  and  slaves  for  direct  taxes, 
had  passed  as  many  as  ei;;hteen  distinct  acts".*  By 
these  acts  the  slave  is  to  be  assessed  according  to 
his  value;  and  may  be  proceeded  against  and  sold 
for  taxes  wherever  he  is  found  to  be  the  property 
of  adelmquent.  2d  Peters,  L.  U.  S.,  302.  These, 
sir,  were  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  legislating  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  if  that  Constitution  did  not 
regard  the  slave  as  property,  by  what  authority 
has  Congress  assumed  so  to  declare  him,  and  so 
to  legislate  with  reference  to  him  ?  It  is  doubtless 
the  case,  that  there  are  citizens  of  the  South  who 
now  own  slaves,  or  the  descendants  of  slaves,  that 
were  sold  under  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  for 
collecting  taxes,  and  who  derive  theic^itle  to  them 
through  the  United  States  marshal,  acting  under 
the  laws  of  Congress.  And  can  it  be  thai  Con- 
gress, or  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
may  call  in  question  this  right  of  property  in  slaves 
so  repeatedly  recognized,  and  thus  virtually  guar- 
antied by  the  most  solemn  forms  of  legislation. 

But  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  been  equally  explicit 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  case  of  Groves  et  al.  vs. 
Slaugh,ler,  15  Pet.  R.,  449,  Judge  Baldwin  says: 

"  I  feel  bound  to  consider  slaves  as  property  by  the  Jaws 
of  the  United  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  from  the  lirst  settlement  of  ihe  Colonies  ;  that  this  light 
of  property  exists  independently  of  the  Constitution,  which 
does  not  create,  but  recognizes  and  protects  it  from  viola- 
tion by  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State,  in  the  cases  to 
which  the  Constitution  applies." 

Thus,  sir,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  practical  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  under  it,  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  fully  recognized. 

And  now,  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Stales  over  Oregon,  and  a  like  purpose 
exists  with  regard  to  California  and  New  Mexico. 
These  are  the  common  properly  of  all  the  States,' 
each  of  whom  have  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
whole.  The  ciiizens  of  each,  having  the  same 
rights  to  that  which  is  common  to  all,  will,  there- 
fore, in  emigrating  to  these  distant  territories,  go 
under  the  protecting  regis  of  the  Constitution,  and 
by  its  solemn  guarantees,  be  secured  in  their  rights 
of  property  of  every  description. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  already  said  that  negro 
slavery  was,  at  the  formation  of  the  Government, 
common  to  all  the  Stales  of  the  Union.  Nay,  il 
dales  its  existence  from  the  times  of  their  colonial 
condition,  when  it  was  forced  upon  this  country 
under  the  royal  sanction  of  that  proud  and  grasp- 
ing monarchy  to  which  we  trace  our  lineage.  As 
slave  labor  gradually  became  unprofitable  in  the 
northern  Slates,  from  the  accidents  of  climate,  and 
the  increase  of  white  population,  and  when  the 
social  condition-  of  society  approximated  that 
point  at  which  the  wealthy  and  powerful  could 
bribe  the  necessities  of  the  poor  to  degrading  and 
menial  services,  the  slave  himself,  by  natural  laws, 
passed  to  the  more  congenial  latitudes  of  the  South, 
where  his  labor  would  be  more  available.  The 
northern  States  passed  their  abolition  laws,  which 
were  invariably  prospective  in  their  operation;  the 
slaves,  in  all  cases,  being  sold  before  the  period 
arrived  for  the  laws  to  take  effect.  Hence  il  was 
that  the  observant  and  philosophical  De  Tocque- 
ville  was  induced  to  make  the  remark,  that 
"  although  the  North  had  passed  laws  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  no  abolition  had  taken  place."  The 
southern  freemen,  trusting  to  the  good  failh  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution, 
became  the  purchasers,  while  the  philanthropists 
of  the  North  pocketed  the  wages  of  what  they  now 
call  iniquity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  slaves, 
thus  Sold  and   purchased,  together  with  their  de- 
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scendanls,  are  now  in  the  South;  that  they  consti- 
tute the  enormous  item  of  nine  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  estimate  of  our  capital,  and  are 
the  legitimate  subjects  of  governmental  protection 
in  any  territory  which  is  the  common  property  of 
the  Union. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  so  strongly  invite  to  just  and 
mo'derale  counsels,  the  intention  is  expressed,  and 
the  power  is  asserted ,  on  the  part  of  this  Congress,  to 
exclude  from  the  new  Territories  just  acquired,  the 
ciiizens  of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union.  Omitting 
all  criticism  upon  the  injustice  of  such  a  course,  I 
propose  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
power  is  claimed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  authority  of  legislative 
precedent  has  been  invoked  to  justify  the  interfer- 
ence of  Congress  in  this  dangerous  question.  The 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  Missouri  compromise 
act,  and  such  other  laws  as  were  enacted  in  fur- 
therance of  their  original  objects,  form  the  basis 
on  which  this  argumentVests. 

Sir,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  this  commit- 
tee, containing  as  it  does  so  much  legal  learning, 
that  mere  legislative  precedent  cannot  conclude  a 
question  of  constitutional  power?  Judicial  decis- 
ions, even,  are  of  no  avail,  where  they  do  not 
comport  with  the  great  principles  of  justice,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Surely,  then,  a  legislative  act  can  have  no  greater 
weight,  and  loses  all  its  force  when  adopted  with- 
out authority.  A  legislator,  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution,  must  ever  refer  to  the  authority  under 
which  he  acts  for  the  measure  of  his  power,  and 
not  to  the  questionable  conduct  of  his  predecessors. 
The  one  denotes  the  path  of  safely;  the  other  is 
almost  certain  to  mislead. 

What,  then,  is  the  force  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  how  far  can  il  justify  the  exercise  of  the 
power  now  claimed.'  Sir,  the  Government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  like  that  under 
which  we  now  live,  was  one  of  limited  powers; 
and  in  vain  do  you  search  it  for  the  authority  to 
pass  the  ordinance.  If  you  look  to  the  deed  by 
which  Virginia  ceded  the  Northwestern  Territory 
to  the  United  States,  your  search  is  equally  futile. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  in  that 
deed  that  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  it  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  "equal  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,"  with  the  other  States 
of  the  Union.  Sir,  every  State  then  in  the  Union, 
Massachusetts  alone  excepted,  recognized  within 
its  limits  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  all  claimed 
the  "right  and  privilege"  of  doing  so.  Then, 
whether  we  look  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
or  to  the  Virginia  grant,  the  power  exercised  was 
wanting;  and  this  famous  ordinance,  now  appealed 
to  as  authority,  was  in  equal  derogation  of  both. 
The  utter  absence  of  all  power  to  pass  it  is  made 
clearly  manifest  from  the  further  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding its  purpose  was  to-exclude  slavery 
forever  from  all  that  territory,  it  stands  to-day  upon 
the  statute  book  a  dead  letter,  which  each  one  of 
the  thriving  Slates  il  was  intended  to  restrict,  may 
trample  upon  with  perfect  impunity.  The  philan- 
thropic Slate  of  Connecticut  permitted  slavery 
within  her  limits  up  to  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  may  at  her  option  legalize  it  again.  And 
surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  under  the 
equal  principles  of  our  Constitution,  she  can  exert 
any  power,  or  exercise  any  privilege,  which  does 
not  equally  belong  to  the  sovereign  Stale  of  Illi- 
nois. Sir,  every  aspect  in  which  this  case  is 
presented,  establishes  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Mad- 
ison declared  in  reference  to  it,  that  "  it  was  passed 
without  any  color  of  constitutional  authority." 

But  admit  that,  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, Congress  did  have  the  power  asserted  over 
the  territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  Slates: 
surely  that  cannot  be  invoked  as  a  precedent  to 
govern  us,  who  legislate  for  other  and  different 
territory,  acquired  under  a  new  and  different  con- 
stitution, which  confers  upon  us  no  such  authority. 
It  would  not  savor  of  greater  absurdity  to  appeal 
to  the  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament  to  jus- 
tify this  threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
than  to  that  under  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration, which  is  long  since  defunct. 

But,  sir,  is  the  Missouri  act  less  exceptionable, 
when  urged  as  evidence  that  this  alarming  power 
over  the  Territories  exists.'  The  mere  exercise 
of  a  given  power  by  Congress  can  in  no  case  be 


adduced  to  prove  that  the  power  is  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  You  must  not  look  to  the  act  itself, 
but  to  the  Constitution,  to  determine  this  question. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  Congress  may 
be  deduced  from  its  own  action,  il  has  only  to 
usurp  every  power  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
and  reserved  to  the  States,  to  draw  within  the 
vortex  of  its  authority  every  subject  known  tf> 
Federal  or  State  legislation.  Sir,  the  assumption 
here  set  up  over  this  fearful  question,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  adopted  to  sustain  it,  must  fix 
the  conviction  on  every  thinking  mind  of  the 
dangerous  proclivity  to  centralization  which  has 
marked  the  history  of  the  legislative,  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  this  Government,  from  its 
very  foundation.  Tell  me  not  of  the  dangers  of 
the  "one-man  power!"  Much  more  do  I  tremble 
before  that  irresponsible,  oligarchical  spirit,  which, 
struggling  into  being  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
carrying  out  the  popular  will,  would  strike  froni 
our  system  its  most  conservative  feature — the  veto 
power^and  make  of  the  President  an  automaton 
and  a  tool.  Because  Congress  has  legislated  upon 
this  subject,  therefore  Congress  has  the  right  to 
legislate  upon  it!  This,  sir,  is  the  mode  resorted 
to  to  establish  the  existence  of  this  power,  with- 
out ever  referring  to  the  Constitution,  which  con- 
tains the  only  evidence  of  your  power  to  act  at  all, 
or  even  of  your  right  to  occupy  these  seats.  If 
we  have  not  the  original  power  to  legislate  upon 
this  subject,  the  right  to  do  so  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  it  by  our 
predecessors.  As  well  might  the  robber  attempt 
to  justify  his  crimes,  upon  the  plea  that  others  had 
robbed  before  him.  Every  reason  which  restrains 
us  now,  must  have  borne  with  equal  force  upon 
preceding  Congresses.  And  if  they,  in  the  passage 
of  any  law,  trampled  the  Constitution  under  foot, 
that  man  must  have  a  most  pliant  conscience,  who 
can  take  shelter  under  a  batl  example  to  violate  his 
oath  to  support  and  defend  it.  It  is  but  an  aggra- 
vation of  error  to  make  one  aggression  the  excuse 
for  another;  and  no  legislative  act  can  be  entitled 
to  a  moment's  thought,  which  is  not  intrenched 
by  the  guarantees  of  constitutional  authority. 

Whatever  of  weight  may  be  awarded  to  the 
Missouri  compromise  act  by  those  who  rely  upon 
it  as  an  evidence  of  Congressional  power,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  it  passed  against  the  voice 
and  wish  of  the  South,  and  under  its  most  solemn 
protest.  The  question  of  power  has  never  been 
conceded.  It  was  denied  then;  it  is  denied  now. 
It  is  true  the  South  acquiesced  in  it,  although  it  cir- 
cumscribed her  just  rights  under  the  Confederacy. 
But  impute  it  not  to  her  want  of  self-respect,  or  a 
just  appreciation  of  what  she  was  entitled  to,  nor 
yet  infer  from  it,  sir,  that  she  will  submit  to  every 
extremity  of  injustice,  but  rather  regard  it  as  a  preg- 
nant evidence  of  her  devotion  to  that  Union,  which 
she  cherishes  with  the  hereditary  attachment  of 
those  who  cemented  it  with  their  blood — for  whose 
altar  she  is  ever  ready  with  a  victim  when  the 
sacrifice  is  needed — to  which  she  still  clings  with 
unabated  devotion,  and  from  which  she  cannot  be 
seduced  or  driven,  until  the  brand  is  raised  to  im- 
press upon  her  fearless  brow  a  mark  she  never  yet 
has  borne,  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  she 
never  will  bear — the  mark  of  dishonor. 

But,  sir,  did  Congress  have  the  power  to  pass 
the  restrictive  law  of  1820,  which  is  now  appealed 
to,  to  justify  further  encroachments  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress.'  They,  as  well  as  we,  legislated 
under  the  present  Constitution;  and  the  question 
of  their  power  is  therefore  settled  by  an  examina- 
tion into  our  own. 

The  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares,  that  "  all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States,"  &c.  The  tenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  declares  that — 

"The  .powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohil)ited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Here  we  have  a  chart  to  guide  us  which  no  hon- 
est mind  can  fail  to  understand.  Is  this  legislative 
power,  then,  granted  in  the  Constitution  .'  In  look- 
ing through  this  instrument,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  only  clause  which  in  the  remotest  degree  relates 
to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  contained  in  the  second  section  of 
the  4th  article,  which  declares  that — 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
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nil  needful  rules  sind  regulations  respeclins;,  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

It  is  from  this  power  to  make  "  rules  and  regu- 
lations" that  tlie  right  is  claimed  to  legislate  ad  libi- 
tum for  the  Territories,  and  of  course  to  exclude 
slavery  therefrom.  If  any  doubt  could  possibly 
exist  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  clause, 
or  of  the  extent  of  the  power  it  confers,  that  doubt 
is  fully  removed  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Giatiot 
et  al.,  14  Peters.     The  court  says: 

"The  term  territory,  ViSi  here  used,  is  merely  descriptive 
of  one  kind  of  property,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
'  lands.'  " 

So  that  without  violating  the  sense  of  the  clause, 
or  restricting  the  power  conferred  by  it,  the  one 
word  may  be  substituted  for  the  other.  The  clause 
would  then  read:  "  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting,  the  lands,  Sfc,  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  The  power  then  claimed  from 
this  clause  is,  that  of  excluding  slavery  from  the 
"  irwids''  "which  belong  to  the  United  States." 
Now,  sir,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  granted  by 
this  clause,  it  must  be  uniform  and  universal  in  its 
application  to  all  "lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States,"  without  reference  to  their  location,  whether 
within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  sovereign  State. 
As  much  as  ten  millions  of  acres  of"  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States"  now  lie  within  the  liijiits 
of  the  Slate  of  Alabama;  as  much  more  in  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  And  under  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  always 
exercised  its  right  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  it."  It 
has  "  regulated"  the  time  and  manner  of  survey, 
the  number  of  acres  to  be  contained  in  a  section; 
.  what  quantities 'should  be  reserved  for  particular 
purposes;  the  manner  of  sale;  the  price;  the  de- 
scription of  funds  to  be  received  in  payment,  and 
the  terms  of  payment;  the  number  and  location  of 
iand  offices;  the  number  and  compensation  of  land 
agents;  in  fine,  every  "  rule  and  regulation  heedful 
to  a  pi'oper  disposition  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States,"  has  Congress  always  exer- 
cised wherever  it  was  situated.  It  still  has  that 
power;  and  to-morrow  may,  ifdeemed  "  needful," 
change  or  modify  existing  rules  and  regulations 
relative  to  this  territory,  without  reference  to  its 
location.  Now,  sir,  slavery  exists  by  law  in  all 
the  States  before  mentioned.  And  if  the  clause 
enabling  Congress  to  "  make  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory"  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
*■  New  Mexico,  carries  with  it  the  further  power  to 
exclude  slavery  therefrom,  the  same  power  must 
exist  relative  to  the  "  territory"  in  the  several  States; 
for  the  right  to  make  "rules  and  regulations"  is, 
in  each  case,  derived  from  the  same  grant,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  power  of  Congress 
over  "  territory"  ina  State,  and  "  territory  "  noi in 
a  State.  But  it  is  not  pretended  .hat  Congress  has 
any  control  over  slavery  in  a  State.  If,  then,  the 
power  to  exclude  it  in  the  one  case  does  not  exist, 
neither  can  it  be  exercised  in  the  other.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  a  State  has  exclusive  control 
over  the  subject  by  virtue  of  her  sovereignty;  for 
if  Congre.'ss  tias  the  power  claimed,  the  State  does 
not  have  the  sovereign  right  to  control  the  subject. 
Because,  if,  as  it  is  insisted,  this  power  is  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution, it  is  one  of  the 
powers  "  prohibited"  to  the  States;  and,  therefore, 
nothing  in  the  constitutions  or, laws  of  the  States 
could  be  of  paramount  authority,  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  its  fullest  exercise  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  The  argument  which  seeks  to  prove 
the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories from  this  clause,  to  be  consistent,  should 
establish  the  like  power  over  the  same  subject  in 
the  States.  But  this  would  prove  what  all  deny; 
and  therefore  is  the  absurdity  of  this  wicked  pre- 
tension made  manifest  to  all. 

The  views  which  [  have  presented  on  this  branch 
of  the  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  seem  to  my  mind 
to  be  conclusive.  I  may,  however,  be  in  error; 
and  if  so,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  honor- 
able chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
[Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,]  to  expose  its  fallacy  when 
he  shall  have  taken  the  floor  upon  this  bill. 

Sir,  amid  the  variety  of  views  put  forth  to  jus- 
tify this  monstrous  assumption  of  power,  nothing 
has  so  much  astonished  me  as  that  presented  by 


the  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Adams  on  this  floor, 
[Mr.  Horace  Mann.]  That  gentleman  asserts, 
that  the  territory  "belongs  to  Congress;"  and 
therefoi-e,  in  disposing  of  it,  Congress  would  have 
as  full  a  right  to  clog  it  with  conditions  as  he  him- 
self would  have  in  disposing  of  his  own  land. 
Belong  to  Congress!  Where  is  the  title  deed.' 
What  is  the  consideration  paid  for  it,  and  whence 
derived?  Have  the  people  no  interest  in  this  vast 
domain.'  Or  is  it  true  that  we,  who  are  but  the 
agents  of  our  several  constituencies,  commissioned 
to  protect,  not  to  destroy,  their  rights,  have,  by 
the  mere  accident  of  our  present  positions,  become 
the  sole  masters  of  this  princely  inheritance.'  If 
so,  we  have  but  to  divide  it  among  ourselves;  and 
we  shall  have  thus  achieved  the  great  object  of 
giving  repose  to  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  make  ourselves  quite  comfortable  for 
life.  Belong  to  Of)ngress !  Where,  sir,  does  the 
gentlen!an  find  a  warrant  for  so  extraordinary  a 
claim.'  If  this  opinion  be  frankly  expressed,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  politi- 
cal knowledge,  the  merest  tyro  may  instruct  him. 
Sir,  if  the  Territories  "  belong  to  Congress,"  why 
should  the  Constitution  assume  to  declare,  that 
"  Congress  may  dispose  of"  that  which  is  its  own  7 
"May  make  rules  and  regulations"  for  its  own  free- 
hold I  And  why  audaciously  declare,  that  this 
properly  of  Congress  actually  "  belongs  to  the  United 
States.'"  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  who  entertains  such  crude  and  ill-digested 
opinions  upon  the  very  elementary  principles  of 
the  Government  under  which  he  lives,  should  so 
widely  mistake  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  South,  or  be  so  ready  to  adopt  the 
slanders  which  ignorance  or  fanaticism  denounce 
against  her.  I  would  respectfully  commend  him 
to  a  more  diligent  study  of  both. 

But,  sir,  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories  is  claimed  upon  another  ground.  It  is 
said  that  the  right  to  govern  is  a  necessary  incident 
to  the  power  to  acquire  territory.  This  is  true, 
but  not  to  the  unlimited  extent  claimed  upon  this 
floor.  Every  government  in  the  exercise  of  this 
prerogative,  must  be  necessarily  regulated  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  own  institutions.  That  gov- 
ernment whose  powers  are  limited  alone  by  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  an  irresponsible  despot,  may 
dictate  the  law,  however  onerous,  for  a  conquered 
province.  But  every  acquisition  made  by  us  must 
be  made  in  our  character  of  a  definite  government; 
and,  as  that  government  exists  only  by  virtue  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  at  once  the  evidence  as 
well  as  the  measure  of  its  authority,  it  can  exert 
no  power  over  acquired  territory  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  that  instrument.  The  opposite 
theory  involves  the  preposterous  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment outside  of  the  Constitution,  with  the  power 
"to  establish  a  religion,"  to  "suspend  the  habeas 
corpus,"  and  "  giant  titles  of  nobility"  within  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States;  while  within  the 
States  no  such  power  exists.  And  such,  sir,  was 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Pettit]  led  him.  A 
system  thus  anomalous,  both  limited  and  unlimit- 
ed, would  be  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
governments, and  totally  at  variance  with  the  char- 
acter of  our  own.  So,  the  moment  territory  is 
acquired  by  us,  our  fundamental  law  necessarily 
supervenes,  and  the  conflicting  law  of  the  con- 
quered country  ceases  to  operate.  That  funda- 
mental law,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
wherever  it  is  extended,  whether  in  the  States  or 
in  the  Territories,  recognizes  the  rightfulness  of 
slavery,  though  it  seeks  not  to  enforce  it.  The 
establisliment  of  it,  or  not,  within  the  separate 
sovereignties,  is  left  to  them  alone.  But,  wherever 
it  is  established,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  fundamental 
as  well  as  local  law.  Being  thus  recognized  by 
the  fundamental  law  as  a  species  of  property, 
which  may  or  not  exist,  according  to  the  will  of 
those  who  have  the  right  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, it  must  necessarily  exist  of  right,  in  every 
State  or  Territory,  till  the  competent  power  to  pre- 
vent it  shall  so  determine.  Each  State  may  settle 
this  question  for  itself;  but  as  each  has  but  a  juris- 
diction limited  by  its  own  boundaries,  they  can- 
not, acting  through  their  local  authorities,  deter- 
mine a  question  in  which  all  are  jointly  interested. 
I'he  States,  as  a  body,  cannot  settle  it,  except  in 
that  way  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution — by 
meeting  in  convention  to  change  the  CoHstitution. 


Then,  sir,  can  the  Government  as  it  exists  do  it.' 
The  Government  is  but  the  agent  of  all  the  States, 
acting  under  a  grant  of  limited  and  well-defined 
powers,  which  confers  upon  it  no  such  authority; 
and  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  on  its  part, 
would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  every  princi{)leof 
the  Constitution, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  power  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territories  may  exercise  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  dis- 
cussion during  this  debate.  My  purpose  has  been 
to  address  myself  to  the  practical  question  before  us 
— the  power  of  Congress  over  tiie  subject.  My 
opinions  are,  nevertheless,  fully  made  u().  It  can- 
not be,  sir,  that  the  mere  settlers  in  a  Territory,  the 
joint  property  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union, 
have  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  their 
twenty  millions  of  citizens  may  take  possession  of 
their  common  inheritance.  It  cannot  be,  that  those 
who  have  fallen  before  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
American  volunteer,  may  [irescribe  the  law  of  hia 
residence  among  them  !  The  inhH()itants  of  the 
Territories  are  there  by  the  mere  permission  of 
the  States;  they  are  destitute  of  all  those  attribulea 
which  constitute  them  a  people,  in  a  political  sense. 
As  the  bill  upon  your  table  shows,  they  look  to 
Congress  for  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  and 
receive  at  our  hands  their  organic  law.  U()on  their 
every  act  of  legislation  Congress  reserves  its  right 
of  veto.  And  it  cannot  be,  that  a  community, 
whose  every  political  power  is  derived  from  Con- 
gress, may  exercise  any  authority  over  this  sub- 
ject, upon  which  Congress  itself  is  incompetent  to 
legislate.  But  when  these  remote  Territories,  the 
subjects  of  our  paternal  supervision  and  care,  have 
passed  their  period  of  dependence  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  emerged  from  their  chrysalis  state 
into  the  full-blown  attributes  of  sovereignly,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  a  power  be  found  adequate 
to  the  settlement  of  this  much  controverted  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  based  upon  the 
immorality  of  slavery,  can  hardly  avail  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  of  power.  We  have  no 
right  to  set  up  ourselves  as  censores  morum.  We 
are  sworn  legislators,  acting  under  a  written  Con- 
stitution. If  there  is  sin  in  slavery,  be  the  conse- 
quences upon  us  and  our  children  !  We  ask  none 
of  that  commisseralion  so  gratuitously  tendered. 
Give  us  our  rights,  and  we  will  spare  your  tears. 
Streaming  from  any  other  eyes,  we  might  regard 
them  with  respect;  but  we  are  not  strangers  to  the 
history  of  the  past;  we' have  not  forgotten  that 
they  who  now  Ufibraid  us  with  the  sin  of  slavery, 
and  piously  thank  God  that  they  are  "  not  as  othtr 
men" — slave-dealers,  slave-stealers,  or  even  as 
these  southerners — were  the  first  to  import  the 
slave,  the  first  to  sell  the  slave  and  pocket  what 
they  now  call  the  price  of  iniquity.  Let  them  not 
forget  that  the  poor  publican,  who  "  smote  upon  his 
breast"  and  confessed  himself  a  sinner,  found  more 
favor  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  scans  the  motives  of 
men,  than  did  the  proud  Pharisee  with  all  his 
affected  sanctity.  I  choose,  sir,  to  take  my  moral 
lessons  on  this  subject  from  another  and  a  higher 
source.  History  informs  us  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah came  upon  the  earth,  slavery,  in  all  its  most 
cruel  and  revolting  forms,  existed  throughout  the 
Roman  empire;  in  Judea,  as  elsewhere.  And  yet 
He,  whose  mission  upon  earth  it  was  to  "  reprove 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  a  juilg- 
ment  to  come,"  who  condemned  iniquity  in  its  mi- 
nutest forms,  instead  of  preaching  up  this  modern 
philanthropy,  enjoined  the  observance  of  all  the 
duties  which  belong  to  the  relation  of  master  and' 
servant.  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God.'  Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker.'" 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would 
ask,  is  this  threatened  injustice  to  be  consummated 
upon  theSouth  .'  These  Territories  are  the  price  of 
blood,  streaming  from  every  portion  of  the  Union. 
The  blended  chivalry  of  every  State  of  the  Union 
has  won  this  rich  domain.  On  every  battle-field 
in  Mexico  the  hardy  son  of  the  North  and  the  fe^.r- 
less  volunteer  of  the  South  have  together  upheld 
the  flag  and  honor  of  their  country.  Side  by  side 
have  they  languished  in  the  hospital.  In  a  com- 
mon current  has  their  life-blood  mingled,  and  the 
tears  which  a  nation  of  mourners  sheds  upon  the 
grave  of  the  one,  run  over  to  tijoisten  and  hallow 
the  kindred  dust  of  the  other.  And  now  that  the 
din' of  battle  is  hushed,  and  the  spoils  of  victory 
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are  gathered  to  our  camp,  is  it  to  be  said,  that  he 
who  was  foremost  in  the  fight  and  the  last  in  the 
retreat,  has  no  interest  in  the  fruits  of  the  common 
achievement?  Shall  the  northern  traitor,  who  im- 
precated the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  the  armies 
of  his  country,  be  told  "to  enter  in  and  enjoy," 
while  the  southern  patriot  shall  be  forbidden  to 
pour  out  his  sweat  upon  the  very  fields  he  has 
already  watered  with  his  blood?  Shall  the  North 
have  everything,  the  South  nothing  ?  Sir,  let  those 
who  persist  in  this  career  of  madness  and  injustice 
weigh  well  the  responsibilities  they  assume.  Let 
them  not  disregard  the  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  stretch  to  a  dangerous  tension  the  cords 
which  unite  us.  Let  them  remember  that  the  sense 
of  national  injustice  and  national  degradation  is 
never  appeased ;  that  the  wrongs  already  threatened 
have  weakened,  in  many  a  patriotic  bosom,  the 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  States. 
Men  now  use  familiar  words  which  twenty  years 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  as  treasonable.  This 
Hall,  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  eternal  justice, 
is  made  the  theatre  of  perpetual  crimination  and 
recrimination.  Suspicion  has  taken  the  place  of 
confidence.  The  spirit  of  fraternity  and  equality 
has  fled,  and  the  gorgon  train  of  ill-wove  ambi- 
tion, sectional  Jealousy,  and  the  insatiate  lust  of 
unlawful  power,  hold  their  accursed  orgies  over 
the  violated  Constitution.  The  cloud,  which  but 
yesterday  was  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand," 
which  excited  no  alarm,  to-day  has  spread  over 
the  whole  heavens,  and  its  dark  shadow  is  upon 
us.  Beyond  the  walls  of  this  Capitol  men,  mad- 
dened by  disappointment,  and  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance— forgetting  the  favors  of  the  past,  rioting 
in  the  dissensions  of  the  present,  and  looking  only 
to  the  ruin  of  the  future — false  to  principles,  false 
to  self,  and  false  to  country— are  madly  atteinpting 
to  array  the  two  extremities  of  this  Union  in  fierce 
hostility  to  each  other  on  this  fearful  question. 
Sir,  let  the  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  moderation  of 
Congres.s  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Union;  let  it, 
by  settliuH;  it,  and  that  forever,  withdraw  from  the 
strife  of  the  Presidential  canvass  this  fearful  ele- 
ment of  discord,  which,  though  now  manageable, 
may  hereafter  return  upon  us  defying  all  control. 
Let  us  take  from  the  reckless  schismatic,  and  the 
unprincipled  factionist,  this  question  of  slavery, 
the  only  aliment  on  which  they  feed,  and  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  public  mind  by  another  triumph 
of  the  Constitution. 


THE  OKEGON  BILL. 


SPEECH   OF   MR.   D.  WALLACE, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  26,  1848. 

The  House  beina;  in  Cnniiriittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 

of  tlie  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  Bill  to 

establish  a  Government  in  Oregon — 

Mr.  WALLACE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  rise,  sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  at  length  into  the  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  before  this  committee  for  its  consideration; 
but  as  a  basis  upon  which  I  shall  predicate  the 
remarks  I  propose  to  make,  in  reference  to  the 
principles  asserted  in  the  12th  section  of  the  bill, 
in  relation  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
territorial  districts  of  the  United  Stales,  I  shall 
assume,  what  I  believe  but  few  unprejudiced  minds 
upon  this  floor  are  prepared  to  deny,  that  the 
debates  upon  the  floor  of  Congress  upon  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  following  con- 
stitutional grounds: 

That  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  people  of  all  the  States  of  the 
"Federal  Union,  and  is  held  by  them  as  tenants  in 
common. 

That  the  General  Government  has  no  absolute 
power  over  this  territory;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  power  granted  to  Congress  in  the  Con- 
stitution, "to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations,  respecting  tite  temtory  and  other 
properly  of  the  United  Stales,"  is  a  limited  power, 
and  confers  upotj  Congress  the  authority  only  to 
act  as  the  trustee  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

That  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  dele- 


gated, the  General  Government  is  bound  to  limit 
its  action  to  the  objects  for  which  this  trust  was 
created,  and  to  act  with  the  view  to  secure  to  the 
cestui  que  trust  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

This  being  so,  it  follows,  according  to  well-set- 
tled principles,  that  any  act  of  Congress,  the 
trustee,  which  is  not  embraced  in  the  objects  of 
the  trust,  is  unauthorized  and  unconstitutional, 
and  is  therefore  not  binding  upon  the  parties 
against  whose  interests  it  operates. 

These  principles  being  established,  in  order  to 
settle  the  rights  of  the  parties  claiming  an  interest 
in  the  trust  property, itis  only  necessary  to  inquire, 
upon  the  plainest  principles  of  common  sense: 
Who  purchased  and  paid  for  it.' 

Did  the  people  of  non-slaveholding  States  do  it? 
If  they  did,  all  they  can  be  required  to  do  is  to 
produce  here  this  evidence  of  their  paramount  title, 
and  the  decision  must  be  m^e  at  once  in  their 
favor. 

But  they  can  produce  no  suclj.  evidence.  The 
price  of  acquisition,  as  they  well  know,  was  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury— a  common  fund,  paid 
into  it,  not  by  the  people  of  the  J^orth,  but  by  the 
people  of  the  North  and  South;  and  if  any  portion 
of  it  was  acquired  by  conquest,  the  blood  of  the 
slaveholder  and  of  the  non-slaveholder  mingled 
together  upon  the  same  battle-field  whei^e  the  con- 
quest was  achieved. 

Upon  what  grounds,  then,  either  moral,  equita- 
ble, or  constitutional,  can  the  people  of  the  North 
expect  to  make  out  their  claim  to  the  exclusive 
occupation  and  possession  of  this  territory? 

But,  after  hearing  the  remarks  which  fell  from 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Mann,] 
I  can  be  no  more  surprised  at  any  claim  that  may 
be  set  up  heie. 

That  gentleman,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Harris,]  based  his 
argument  against  any  further  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  territory  upon  the  constitutional  ground, 
that  the  territory  in  fact  belongs  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

And  that  therefore,  Congress,  as  the  true  owner, 
the  sovereign,  and  lord  paramount  of  the  soil,  can 
dispose  of  it  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  by  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  Congress  can  enact  a  law  for- 
bidding a  southern  slaveholder  to  enter  upon  it 
with  his  slaves,  unless  he  will  consent  to  relinquish 
his  right  of  property  in  them;  and  can,  at  the  same 
time,  grant  to  the  people  of  the  North  an  uncon- 
ditional right  to  enter  the  territory,  and  enjoy  the 
exclusive  right  of  occupancy  and  possession. 

And  in  order  to  illustrate  this  constitutional  ar- 
gument the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  con- 
tended, that  if  it  be  not  so,  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  can  enter  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts, 
and,  in  defiance  of  her  laws  and  municipal  regula- 
tions, erect  the  standard  of  slavery  there. 

When  I  hear  arguments  like  this  advanced  by 
grave  statesmen  upon  this  floor,  I  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  delusion  under  which  the  people  of  the 
North  are  laboring  upon  this  sul>ject. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  not  see 
the  wide  distinction  which  exists  between  a  sover- 
eign State  of  this  Confedei-acy  and  a  Territory, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  common  freehold,  the  joint 
property  of  the  people  of  all  the  States — a  freehold 
purchased  with  a  common  fund,  by  joint  partners 
in  one  common  transaction,  and  where  there  is  no 
lex  loci,  to  define,  limit,  or  control  the  rights  of 
either  of  the  joint  partners  in  the  purchase? 

The  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  claim  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  sod  of  Massachusetts.  They  paid 
nothing  towards  the  purchase  of  her  territory. 
They  admit  that  she  is  one  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  they  have  no  right 
or  power  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  her  laws  and 
municipal  regulations. 

And  whilst  we  make  these  broad  admissions 
upon  our  part,  we  claim  the  same  exemptions  from 
any  interference  in  our  domestic  affairs  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

If  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  be  well  found- 
ed, does  he  not  see,  is  it  not  clear  to  the  mind  of 
every  member  upon  this  flortr,  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  would  go,  not  into 
the  public  treasury,  but,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  ? 
The  Chief  Magistrate,  I  suppose,  by  virtue  of 


his  high  prerogative,  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
General  Government,  and  as  the  supreme  feudal 
chief,  would  be  permitted  to  come  in  for  his  share 
of  the  public  plunder. 

For  common  sense,  as  well  as  common  obser- 
vation, teaches  us,  that  when  the  owner  of  a  piece 
of  property  sells  it,  the  proceeds  go,  not  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  into  the  pocket  of  him  to  whom 
of  right  the  property  belonged. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  aware  of  theabsurd  results  to  which 
his  arguments  would  lead  him;  but  his  course  in 
this  matter  shows  the  utter  fallacies  to  which  the 
advocates  of  territorial  monopoly  are  driven,  in 
order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  position  so  pal- 
pably untenable. 

The  member  from  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Conger,] 
and  all  who  act  with  them,  are  doubtless  aware, 
that  unless  they  can  establish  the  position  that  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  is  absolute,  they  will 
fail  to  prove  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment over  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
rial districts;  and  itisclear,thatcould  they  establish 
the  position  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  its  absolute  power,  may  entertain 
jurisdiction  over  the  institution  of  slavery  in  these 
districts,  then  it  would  follow,  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  power,  it  might  exercise  the  same  juris- 
diction over  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
al§o;  and  by  the  same  arguments,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  prove  the  most  ultra 
dogma  ever  averred  by  any  statesman  of  the  Fed- 
eral school — that  we  live  under  one  great  consoli- 
dated Government,  and,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  as  well 
as  the  territorial  districts,  are  depertdent  provinces; 
for  the  central  power  which  he  would  thus  set  up 
would  absorb  every  vestige  of  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  States  of  this  Union;  and,  of 
course,  that  of  Massachusetts  with  all  the  rest. 

If  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  Congress  to  the 
extent  contended  for,  or  to  any  extent  whatever, 
then  this  power  is  not  derivative  or  delegated,  but 
inherent  and  absolute;  and,  like  the  British  Par- 
liament, Congress  can  do  anything  but  change  the 
sexes  of  the  people;  and  there  is  no  restraint  upon 
the  exercise  of  us  powers  except  by  revolution. 

These  doctrines  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
every  idea  we  can  form  of  a  Republic  of  confed- 
erate States,  and  with  all  constitutional  restrictions 
over  the  absolute  power  of  Congress;  and  if  they 
be  true,  there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  idea  of  dele- 
gated authority,  and  the  General  Government  may 
make  and  unmake  constitutions  at  its  pleasure,  by 
the  vote  of  a  bare  majority,  or  act  out  its  despotic 
powers  without  any  constitution  at  all. 

But  fortunately  for  the  hopes  of  this  Republic, 
we  have  other  lights  upon  this  subject.  We  are 
taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  the  great 
fundamental  tiulh  of  free  government;  that  all 
power  is  originally  in  the  people,  and  this  power 
is  exercised,  in  its  sovereign  and  absolute  charac- 
ter, only  by  means  of  conventions  of  the  people 
in  the  several  States. 

It  is,  however,  a  remai-kable  commentary  upon 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  upon  which  we  have 
fallen,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  the 
assertion  here,  that  the  General  Government,  a 
mere  agency  of  the  States  of  this  Federal  Union, 
has  no  power  but  that  delegated  to  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  its  powers  are  limited  to  the 
grants  made  in  that  instrument. 

Under  what  authority,  sir,  does  this  House  con- 
vene? The  authority  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
What  oath  does  every  member  of  this  body  take 
before  he  is  permitted  to  occupy  his  seat  upon  this 
floor?  The  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
What  is  the  source  of  the  authority  which  imposes 
upon  every  member  here  the  obligation  of  fidelity 
to  every  provision  of  that  instrument? 

The  source  is  found  with  the  people,  the  source 
of  all  power;  and  to  the  Constitution,  and  not  to 
any  inherent  and  absolute  power  of  Congress,  are 
we  to  look  for  all  the  power  with  which  we  are 
invested  here. 

If  it  be  not  so,  then  all  our  ideas  of  a  confeder- 
ated Republic  of  independent  States  is  nothing  but 
a  fanciful  delusion,  and  the  General  Government 
in  everything  but  name  is  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  consists  in  fact  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons. 
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But  if  it  be  in  fact  a  confederated  Republic  of 
independent  States,  with  powers  limited  to  the 
grants  in  the  Constitution,  then,  sir,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  to  point  out  the  clause 
in  that  instrument  which  gives  to  Congress  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  States,  or  even  in  the  territorial  districts,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  reference  to  the  Constitution  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing clause: 

"  All  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  proliiliited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Where,  then,  is  your  delegated  power  to  legis- 
■  late  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  either  in  the 
States  or  territorial'dislricts?  If  it  be  not  expressly 
delegated,  then  the  power  was  not  granted  to  Con- 
gress; and  every  attempt  to  exercise  it  is  a  palpa- 
ble usurpation. 

But  the  gentleman'from  Massachusetts  did  not 
stop  ^ith  the  mere  elaboration  of  his  constitutional 
argument,  he  went  into  a  critical  dissertation  upon 
what  he  was  pleased  to  designate  as  the  moral, 
social,  and  intellectual  evils  to  which  domestic 
slavery  subjects  the  people  of  the  South,  and  he 
contrasted  these  evils,  of  which  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge, most  unfavorably  to  us,  with  the  vastly  supe- 
rior moral  and  intellectual  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  people  of  the  North. 

Sir,  this  assumption  of  superior  holiness,  which 
sets  up  for  the  political  and  spiritual  government 
of  the  world  a  religion  and  a  faith  more  orthodox 
than  that  of  the  Bible,  is  the  source  from  which 
has  already  flowed  streams  of  bitterness,  and  which 
has  inflicted  incurable  evils  upon  the  country.  It 
has  impiously  and  presumptuously  entered  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Christian  church,  and  there,  sir, 
at  the  very  foot  of  God's  altar,  it  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  contention,  injustice,  and  disunion,  and 
cut  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  the  hearts  of 
our  people*together  in  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and 
kindness;  and,  not  content  with  this,  it  now  seeks 
to  make  its  entrance  here,  with  the  same  fatal  tend- 
ency to  our  political  union.  It  is  the  same  demon 
of  discord  which  called  Peter  the  Hermit  from  his 
cave  to  invoke  a  return  to  earth  of  the  destroying 
angel,  an  infernal  deity  unknown  to  the  mythology 
of  the  heathens,  but  more  potent  in  its  capacities 
for  evil  than  the  aggregated  powers  of  them  all — 
a  spirit  whose  exactions  know  no  bounds,  and 
to  which,  though  you  yield  every  demand  it  makes 
to-day,  still  urgorged  with  its  prey — insatiable  as 
the  grave — will  to-morrow,  like  the  horse-leech, 
cry  "  More,  more,"  until  the  very  foundations  of 
social  order — of  civil,  spiritual,  and  political  sys- 
tems— are  uprooted  and  destroyed,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  monster  to  feed  upon  but  an 
aggregation  of  disunited  people. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  element  whose  force  is 
enlisted  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  institutions  and 
political  equality  of  the  South.  There  is  associ- 
ated with  it  a  deep-rooted  political  prejudice,  less 
powerful  in  itself  to  do  evil,  but  when  united  to 
the  fanatical  spirit  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
capacities  of  both  are  enlai-ged  to  a  fearful  extent. 
Abolition  is,  in  fact,  wholly  different  now  from 
what  it  was  in  the  beginning.  In  their  conflicts 
with  the  South  for  the  political  mastery  of  this 
Union,  the  {)olitical  parties  of  the  North  have 
snatched  this  firebrand  from  the  hands  of  the  mad 
men  who  held  it,  and  they  now  flourish  it  before 
our  eyes  as  an  element  so  fraught  with  evil  to  us, 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mighty  mischiefs  with 
which  it  threatens  us,  it  is  hoped  we  will  make 
any  sacrifice  and  compromise  any  principle  which 
Stands  in  their  way,  rather  than  meet  the  issue. 

There  existed  from  the  time  this  Government 
was  formed,  a  manly  and  generous  rivalship  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  first  intel- 
lectual conflicts  in  the  Hallsof  Congress,  resulting, 
first,  from  the  diversity  of  the  human  mind;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  division  of  parlies  into  Federal 
and  Republican,  which  took  place  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  which,  unfortunately,  at 
thebeginning,  very  nearly  coincided  with  geograph- 
ical boundaries  between  the  North  and  South. 
This  rivalship  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements 
in  the  progress  of  human  society;  and  it  is  perhaps 
to  this  principle,  taken  in  connection  with  the  di- 
vision of  parties  to  which  1  have  referred,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  the  intellectual  power  of 
American  statesmen;  and,  had  it  been  restrained 


within  proper  bounds,  it  would  have  continued  to 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  national  greatness,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  .safeguards  of  human  liberty. 
In  these  conflicts  the  statesmen  of  the  South 
planted  themselves  firmly  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Constitution,  and  labored  to  ingraft  upon  the  lead- 
ing measures  of  the  General  Government  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  true  Republican  faith. 
They  did  not  always  succeed.  The  protective 
tariff  was  enacted,  which  annually  took  millions 
of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  North.  The  bank,  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  publiclands,  had  their  brief  existence 
also,  with  a  like  benefit  to  the  North,  and  with  a 
similar  fatal  tendency  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  South  refused  to  submit  to  these 
measures;  she  resisted  them  as  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  unconstitutional,  and  one  by  one  they  were 
blotted  out  of  the  statute  book. 

At  every  stage  of  our  progress  the  South  has 
appealed  to  the  great  conservative  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  as  her  only  protection  against  the 
unconstitutional  legislation  of  an  irresponsible 
majority  in  Congress,  tending  to  a  consolidated 
despotism,  and,  eventually,  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  We  have  adhered  unfalteringly  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  refused  to  jiay  tribute 
to  the  North  to  the  amount  of  millions  annually, 
which  she  exacted  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff; 
and  while  the  North,  by  means  of  the  "  American 
system,"  derived  enriching  profits  annually  from 
the  productions  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  South,  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  but  few  opponents  among 
the  people  of  the  North;  but  when  the  tariff 
monopoly  fell,  the  announcement  was  first  made, 
that  the  free  labor  of  the  North  would  no  longer 
endure  the  competition  of  the  slave  labor  of  the 
South;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  abolition,  as  a 
political  element,  has  been  steadily  progressing. 
And  here  is  found  the  true  source  of  political  pre- 
judice to  which  I  have  referred;  a  prejudice  formed 
by  those  feelings  and  passions  which  grow  out  of 
disappointed  avarice  and  thwarted  ambition. 

Whilst  this  warfare  upon  our  institutions  was 
confined  to  the  few  fanatical  madmen  with  whom  it 
originated,  the  people  of  the  South  looked  upon  it 
with  feelings  of  contempt  only.  But  it  cannot  be 
longer  disguised,  that  the  association  and  union 
which  this  fanatical  spirit  has  formed  with  the 
political  parties  of  the  North,  has  placed  the  whole 
matter  before  us  in  a  much  more  imposing  attitude. 
Eleven  sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy  have 
entered  the  lists  against  us,  and,  by  the  solemn  and 
deliberate  exercise  of  their  legislative  authority, 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  welbdefined 
hostility  to  us  upon  this  vital  question.  And  the 
action  of  these  States  does  not  stop  with  the  mere 
assertion  of  an  abstract  principle,  and  its  solemn 
entry  upon  their  legislative  journals.  Many  of 
their  representatives  upon  this  floor  stand  here 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  they  have  received,  and, 
by  their  votes,  to  ingraft  their  anti-slavery  doc- 
trines upon  the  legislation  of  Congress,  in  new 
and  unprecedented  forms.  And,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  exists  in  many  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  organized  societies  of  individuals,  whose 
number  and  power  are  daily  augmenting  from  the 
countenance  given  them,  not  only  by  the  political 
parties,  but  also  by  entire  States;  and  these  socie- 
ties are  laboring  with  all  the  zeal  of  delirium  to 
destroy  our  institutions,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
have,  to  use  their  own  language,  entered  into  a 
"league  and  covenant"  with  the  Abolitionists  of 
England,  France,  and  the  whole  world,  utterly  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee  while  I  read  an  extract  from  a  most  im- 
posing document,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  of  the  6th  instant,  headed — "Important 
Pronunciamento — The  Liberty  Party,  &c." — and 
which  emanates  from  the  American  and  Foreign 
Anti-slavery  Society. 

Will  the  Clerk  oblige  me  by  reading  the  extract.' 

"Non-extension  is  not  abolition,  though  included  in  it; 
and  it  will  be  time  to  consider  overtures  of  coalition  from 
fellow-citizens  who  have  recently  awakened  to  see  the 
disastrous  policy  of  slavery  extension,  when  they  shall  have 
embraced  the  great  anti-slavery  principles  we  avow,  viz: 
the  entire  divorcement  of  the  National  Uovernnient  from 
slavery;  the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  of  Conijress  for  its  pro- 
tection or  continuance ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 


by  which  the  United  States  agreed  with  Great  Briiain  to 
cooperate  to  promote  the  entire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Ui^trict  of  Columbia; 
and  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  the  country  by  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  the  Liberty 
party  of  the  United  Stales,  who  are  not  only  for  imposing 
limit-i,  but  for  taking  mea-ures  for  the  destruction  of  slavery, 
to  relinquish  their  nominees  when  a  more  numerous  body 
of  anti-slavery  men  shall  enrol  themselves  to  restrain  and 
annihilate  slavery,  with  standard-bearers  of  equal  honesty 
and  independence,  and  superior  wisdom,  firmness,  and  (lis- 
crelion.  Till  then,  we  owe  it  to  our  able  and  chosen  can- 
didates, and  to  our  party,  to  be  united— neither  to  propose 
nor  listen  to  lerms  of  affiliation  with  any  set  of  men,  how- 
ever patriotic  or  honest,  who,  from  policy  or  other  cause,  do 
not  embrace  the  truth  on  the  anti-slavery  question,  or  will 
not  fearlessly  act  out  their  conviciinns,  or  who  content 
themselves  with  merely  making  efforts  to  stay  the  progress 
of  an  evil  which  we  have  handed  togetlier,  in  conjiincticm 
with  the  Abolitionists  of  England  and  France,  and  the  whole 
world,  utterly  to  destroy." 

Such  conduct  as  this,  sir,  either  on  the  part  of 
States,  or  of  organized  individuals,  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  a  slate  of  peace,  and  between  separate 
and  independent  States  would  amount  to  a  just 
cause  of  war.  In  support  of  this  position,  I  send 
to  the  Clerk  Valtel''s  Law  of  J^alions,  and  ask  him 
to  read  the  sections  53  and  57,  which  I  have 
marked  on  pages  154  and  156: 

"  If,  then,  (here  is  anywhere  a  nation  of  a  restless  and 
mischievous  disposition,  ever  read>  to  injure  others,  to  tra- 
verse their  designs,  and  to  excite  domesiie  disturbances  in 
their  dominions^it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  all  the  others 
have  a  right  to  form  a  coalition,  in  orderto  redress  and  chas- 
tise that  nation,  and  to  put  it  foiever  out  of  their  power  to 
injure  them.  Such  would  be  the  just  fruits  of  the  policy 
which  Machiavel  praises  in  Ca!sar  Borgia.  The  conduct 
followed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  calculated  to  unite  all 
Europe  ajrainst  him.  And  it  was  fromjust  reasons  that  FTenry 
the  Great  formed  the  ih  sign  of  humbling  a  Power  whose 
^trellgIll  was  formidable,  and  whose  ma.\ims  were  perni- 
cious." 

"  After  hiivingestatilished  theposition,  that  foreign  nations 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  an  independ- 
ent State,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  latter  has  a  right 
to  oppose  such  interference.  To  govern  herself  according 
to  lier  own  pleasure  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  independ- 
ence. 

"A  sovereign  State  cannot  be  constrained  in  this  respect, 
except  it  be  from  a  pargcnlar  rigiit  which  she  has  hcr.-elf 
given  to  other  Stares  by  her  treaties;  and  even  if  she  has 
given  them  such  a  right,  yet  it  cannot,  in  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature  as  that  of  government,  be  extended  beyond  the 
clear  and  expressed  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  every  other  case 
a  sovereign  has  a  right  to  treat  those  as  enemies  who  attHmpt 
to  interfere  in  his  domestic  affairs  otherwise  than  by  their 
good  offices." 

Sir,  the  principles  laid  down  by  this  high  au- 
thority deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  this 
body.  They  not  only  sustain  the  position  that  the 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  anti-slavery  societies 
and  political  parties  of  the  North,  as  between  sep- 
arate and  independent  States,  would  amount  to  a 
just  cause  of  war,  but  they  also  give  strength  to 
every  argument  I  have  advanced  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government.  Mark  the 
words — "  To  govern  herself  according  to  her  own 
'  pleasure  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  independence. 
'  A  sovereign  State  cannot  be  constrained,  in  this 
'  respect,  except  it  be  from  a  particular  right  which 
'  she  has  herself  given  to  other  States  by  her  trea- 
'  ties." 

Now,  are  the  slaveholding  States  sovereign  and 
independent.'  They  were  so  regarded  on  the  4ih 
July,  1776;  and  I  know  of  no  treaty  which  they 
have  ever  made  with  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
except  the  Constitution;  and  if  there  is  any  stipu- 
lation in  that  instrumentto  the  extentcontended  for, 
I  will  thank  any  member  here  to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman, governmentsare  instituted  among 
men,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people;  and  it  is  in  the  tyrannical  attempts  to  sub- 
ject the  people  to  ihe  rule  of  laws  and  edicts  mani- 
festly unjust  and  oppressive,  and  palpably  violative 
of  the  Constitution,  that  all  revolutions  have  their 
Origin.  Sir,  will  vou  drive  the  South  to  an  ac- 
clivity beyond  which  there  is  no  further  retreat.' 
Must  the  Constitution  be  cloven  down  at  a  blow, 
in  order  that  the  gangreened  body  of  Abolition  may- 
precipitate  itself  upon  us  in  an  avalanche  of  pesti- 
lence.' Must  national  justice  be  driven  from  this 
Hall,  that  every  obstacle  may  be  removed  which 
stands  between  you  and  your  victim.'  We  hold 
up  the  shield  of  the  Constitution,  which  you  have 
sworn  to  support,  to  ward  off  your  assaults,  and 
we  have  had  sufficient  evidence  here  to-day  that, 
still  eao-er  for  tfie  sacrifice,  you  are  ready  to  pierce 
it  with^your  daggers.  You  may,  indeed,  delib- 
erate now,  for  you  have  much  reason  to  do  it,  but 
when  you  deliberately  inflict  a  wound,  not  only 
upon  the  constitutional  rights,  but  also  upon  the 
honor  of  the  South,  then,  sir,  whether  you  do  or 
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not,  the  SoutK  will  deliberate  no  longer— for  resist- 
ance then  will  be  obedience  to  God. 

Oar  people  are  fully  sensible  of  the  position  in 
which  you  are  placing  them.  We  know  that  we 
constitute  a  pennaneni  minority,  and  that  this 
minority  will  proportionably  decrease  as  the  ad- 
mission of  non-slaveholding  States  into  the  Union 
increases.  We  know  that  the  hour  is  approach- 
ing when  you  will  have  a  sufficient  majority  to 
enable  you  to  .strike  out  of  the  Constitution  the 
clauses  which  guarantee  to  us  the  right  of  property 
in  our  slaves;  and  we  believe,  too,  that  unless  you 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  at  an  earlier  day, 
which  will  render  such  a  deed  unnecessary,  or 
unless  a  change  takes  place  in  your  publicopinion, 
not  now  to  be  anticipated,  that  whenever  that  hour 
arrives  you  will  do  it.  And  although  we  see  all  this, 
the  people  of  the  SoutU  have  but  one  feeling  and 
one  will  in  relation  to  thi.s  matter,  and  that  is, 
never  to  yield  another  inch  to  your  encroachments, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  You  may, 
indeed,  destroy  the  Union,  to  which  end  your  acts 
have  an  inevitable  tendency.  We  see  the  peril  in 
which  you  are  placing  it,  and  we  would  if  we  could 
arrest  the  arm  which  is  even  now  upraised  to  give 
the  blow,  and  to  lay  the  Constitution  in  ruins;  but, 
if  fall  it  must,  upon  your  heads,  not  ours,  will  rest 
the  guilt  of  its  overthrow.  A  people  like  those  of 
the  South  have  little  to  fear  from  having  their  polit- 
ical destinies  committed  to  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  it  becomes  the 
people  of  the  North,  who  are  driving  the  ship  of 
State  into  this  whirlpool,  far  more  than  it  does  the 
people  of  the  South,  to  ponder  well  the  conse- 
quences to  them  which  will  result  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs.  The  calm  observer  of 
passingevents,  who  will  look  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind  over  this  mighty  field  of  conflict  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  see  the  truth,  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  forcibly  impressed  with  the  palpable  delusion 
under  which  the  people  of  the  North  are  laboring 
in  this  matter.  And  it  is  sitange,  indeed,  that  a 
people,  proverbial  for  their  clear  perceptions  of 
whatever  relates  to  their  true  interests,  should  be 
so  blinded  by  their  prejudice. 

From  whence  do  the  people  of  the  North  derive 
all  the  advantages  of  enriching  commerce,  which 
whitens  every  sea  with  the  sails  of  their  merchant 
ships? — a  commerce  which  pours  its  millions  into 
the  laps  of  their  people,  and  which  has  covered 
their  rock-bound  coasts  and  sterile  wastes  with  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  national  prosperity, 
and  of  a  refined  civilization? 

Where  do  the  northern  manufiicturers,  the  thou- 
sands of  mechanics  and  laborers  among  their  peo- 
ple, find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  every 
production  of  their  labor?  They  find  it,  and  far 
more  than  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  detail,  in 
the  patronage  extended  to  all  their  industrial  pur- 
suits by  the  people  of  the  South.  There  is  no 
callino:  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  mechanical  arts — 
no  individual  laborer,  however  obscure  and  hum- 
ble among  them  all — no  process  of  machinery  in- 
vented by  their  skill  and  put  in  operatitm,  in  aid 
of  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  happiness  of  our 
race,  but  what  finds  profitable  employment  by 
.means  of  the  patronage  of  the  South.  To  the  hum- 
ble female,  who  toils  with  her  needle  to  procure 
bread  for  her  children — to  the  scavenger  who 
gathers  the  bleaching  bones  in  the  purlieus  of  your 
shambles  for  mechanical  purposes — to  the  humble 
vender  of  ra^s,  the  markets  of  the  South  give  hope 
and  encouragement  in  the  hour  of  their  toil.  Every 
wind  that  blows  from  the  South  wafts  to  your 
shores  the  profits  of  our  fields  and  the  products  of 
our  mines. 

And  what  will  be  the  end  of  dl  this,  when  you 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  every 
friend  of  his  country  must  deplore? 

Once  freed  from  the  burdens  of  your  legislation, 
which  we  have  felt  more-by  its  exactions  than  by 
the  benefits  it  has  conferred,  we  should  be  left  to  the 
benefit  of  free  trade  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Our  great  staples  would  pour  a  golden  harvest  into 
the  laps  of  our  people  by  means  of  an  unrestricted 
European  commerce.    ' 

The  mechanical  arts,  all  the  industrial  pursuits, 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  invited  by  our 
genial  suns,  and  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  our 
soil,  and  fed  by  the  most  profitable  commerce  the 
world  ever  saw,  would  flock  to  our  shores,  and 
seek  a  home  in  our  midst.     Our  population  would 


increase  in  a  tenfold  ratio,  and  there,  upon  the  soil 
of  the  South,  man  would  attain  his  highest  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  and  political  refinement  and 
elevation. 

But  I  turn,  with  feelings  of  pain,  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture  which,  however  truthfully 
drawn,  no  real  patriot  desires  ever  to  see  realized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  view  of  this 
subject  upon  which  I  purpose  to  bestow  a  passing 
notice.  I  would  ask  the  people  of  the  North  if 
they  have  reflected,  with  that  calm  deliberation 
which  its  importance  demands,  upon  the  fact  that 
the  articles  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
other  tropical  productions,  and  which  now  are  the 
principal  materials  by  means  of  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  carried  on,  cannot  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  man, 
except  by  means  of  slave  labor? 

We  need  only  look  at  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  by  her  act 
of  West  India  emancipation,  to  see  the  practical 
demonstration  of  this  truth;  and,  unless  by  some 
extraordinary  effort  she  regains  the  ground  she 
has  lost  by  this  act  of  national  folly,  her  downfall 
may  be  dated  in  the  future  history  of  her  decline 
and  fall  froiVi  the  hour  in  which  her  act  of  eman- 
cipation received  the  royal  assent. 

The  terrible  and  disastrous  financial  crisis  which 
recently  spread  universal  bankruptcy  over  her 
commercial  cities,  and  which  shook  to  the  centre 
the  very  foundations  of  her  Government  and  of 
her  social  order,  is  acknowledged  by  her  people  to 
be  one  only  of  the  evils  which  has  resulted  from 
her  West  India  policy;  and  she  is  now  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  regain  the  ground  she  has  lost  by  im- 
porting large  numbers  of  East  India-coolies  to  her 
West  India  plantations,  at  a  heavy  charge  to  her 
exhausted  treasury — a  treasury  exhausted  by  her 
West  India  policy;  and  she  now  presents  to  the 
world  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  having  abol- 
ished African  slavery  in  her  dominions,  apparently 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  introduce  the  slavery  of 
another  race  in  a  still  more  objectionable  form. 

If  domestic  slavery,  as  it  nowexists  in  the  south- 
ern States  of  this  Union,  were  abolished,  the  dis- 
asters which  would  ensue  to  the  commercial  pros- 
sperity,  and  all  the  industrial  and  varied  pursuit 
of  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
St.  John's,  would  indeed  be  frightful.  And  as  the 
people  of  the  North  are  more  essentially  commer- 
cial than  any  other  poflion  of  the  Union,  upon 
them  the  blow  would  fall  with  crushing  effect. 
Universal  and  undiscriminating  bankruptcy  would 
spread  like  an  epidemic  over  her  whole  commercial 
community. 

Where  then  would  be  the  three  millions  of  cot- 
ton bags,  the  many  thousands  of  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  to  say  nothing  of  other  productions  of  slave 
labor,  by  means  of  which  the  North  effects  her 
European  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
fifty  millions  annually? 

What  would  become  of  her  merchant  ships,  lier 
carrying  trade,  of  her  whole  commercial  marine? 
Where  would  her  merchants  find  purchasers  for 
their  hundred  millions  of  imports,  or  the  means  of 
payment?  But  my  limits  will  permit  no  elabora- 
tion of  this  point,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  more 
should  be  said  upon  a  question  so  palpable  to  every 
well  informed  mind. 

There  prevails  here  much  improper  feeling  (to 
say  nothing  about  motives)  upon  the  subject  of 
the  slave  institutions  of  the  South;  and  gentlemen 
recklessly  descending  from  the  high  position  of  an 
elevated  statesmanst\ip,  and  forgetting  the  impe- 
rious calls  of  patriotic  duty,  madly  attempt  to  pre- 
cipitate a  state  of  things  which  would  tear  asunder 
every  tie  which  binds  this  Union  together,  and  re- 
solve all  human  society  into  its  original  elements; 
and,  if  successful  in  theirschemes,  the  whole  frame 
of  our  institutions  would  have  to  be  reconstructed. 
We  would  have  to  begin  de  novo;  no  matter  what 
mighty  convulsions  might  result  to  the  body  poli- 
tic; no  matter  how  much  humanity  might  weep 
over  the  terrible  disasters  which  would  inevitably 
result  to  the  whole  Union.  The  political  and  do- 
mestic institutions  which  it  has  required  the  work 
of  centuries  to  form,  would  be  at  once  overthrown. 
When  that  hour  shall  come,  and  the  billows  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  are  rolling  over  us  in  re- 
sistless torrents,,  the  statesmen  of  the  North,  like 
demons  of  the  storm,  may  stand  upon  the  tattered 
fragments  of  the  Constitution,  amid   the  falling 


ruins  around  them,  and,  turning  to  the  people  who 
sent  them  here,  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the 
veiled  prophet,  when  he  threw  off  the  silver  veil, 
and  exposed  his  monstrous  deformity  and  impos- 
ture to  the  astonished  gaze  of  his  deluded  follow- 
ers— 

"  Here,  ye  wise  saints,  behold  your  light,  your  star; 
Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are." 

United  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  the  whole 
South — Whigs,  Democrats  and  all — should  unite 
and  settle  this  question  forever.  There  should  be 
an  end  to  this  agitation.  The  Constitution  defines 
our  rights,  and  limits  your  power  over  us;  and  to 
this  paramount  law  we  make  our  appeal,  and  upon 
its  letter  and  spirit  we  rest  our  cause;  and  here  we 
intend  it  shall  rest,  until,  by  your  aggressions  upon 
our  constitutional  and  individual  rights,  you  force 
us  back  upon  our  ulterior  sovereignty,  and  com- 
pel us,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  with  which  you 
threaten  us,  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  i-fisort  of 
nations — the  right  of  revolution. 

If  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  use,  as  I  have  frequently  done,  the  words 
North  and  South,  I  have  not  done  it  with  the  view 
to  increase  sectional  prejudice,  but  because  the 
nature  of  the  subject  required  it.  As  a  patriot,  I 
deplore  the  sectional  feeling  which  already  exists, 
but  my  object  is  truth,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
when  all  disguise  should  be  thrown  off,  that  our 
people  may  fully  comprehend  your  designs,  and 
no  longer  slumber  in  a  false  and  fatal  security. 

In  vain  will  the  people  of  the  North  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  Union  is  in  peril  from  this 
issue  and  agitation;  and,  with  this  fact  before  our 
eyes,  we  tell  you  we  have  yielded  the  last  inch  we 
ever  will  yield  to  your  encroachments;  and  if 
Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  so  wills  it, 
that  the  temple  of  human  liberty,  reared  by  our 
patriot  fathers  in  a  purer  and  a  better  age  of  the 
Republic,  shall  fall — upon  your  head^,  not  ours, 
will  rest  the  guilt  of  the  mighty  consequences. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  CROWELL, 

OF  OHIO, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jul]r26,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  havijig  under  consideration  the  bill  for 
establishing  a  Territorial  Government  in  OrEgon — 

Mr.  CROWELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Since  I  have  occupied  a  seat 
upon  this  floor,  I  have  wholly  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  the  political  discussions  which  have 
consumed  so  much  time  during  the  present  session. 
These  discussions,  marked  as  tliey  have  been 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability,  have,  no  doubt, 
been  of  signal  service  to  the  country,  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  usurpations  of  power  and 
the  abuses  of  patronage  which  have  signalized  the 
present  administration  of  the  Government;  nor  do 
I  intend  to  depart  from  this  line  of  conduct  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  alike  averse  to  my  feelings 
and  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 

During  the  brief  space  which  is  allotted  to  me 
by  the  riiles  of  this  House,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  topic  that,  in  my  judgment,  rises  above, 
and  has  no  necessary  connection  with,  the  parties 
into  which  this  House  and  the  country  are  divided. 
I  refer  to  the  question  of  slavery — of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  no  period,  probably,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  has  the  public  mind  been 
so  awakened — I  may  say,  without  exaggeration, 
so  alarmed — upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  moment.  And  the  feelings  of  the 
people  have,  to  some  extent,  been  reflected  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  This  fact  is  evidenced 
by  the  prolonged  discussions  in  each  during  the 
present  session,  upon  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  the  different  States,  to  the  General  Government, 
and  to  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Slavery  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  this  Government;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  remain  so  till  the  last 
vestige  of  it  is  swept  away. 

The  public  press  has  cojitributed  largely  to  the 
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diffusion  of  liffht  upon  this  subject;  and  to  a  por- 
tion of  it  great  credit  is  due  for  the  calm  and  dig-  | 
nified  tone  which  it  has  generally  assunned  in  its 
remarks  upon  this  exciting  and  absorbing  topic. 
The  friends  of  the  Union  and  republican  liberty 
have  much  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  from  the 
temperate  and  manly  discussion  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  has  distinguished  the  present  over 
any  former  session  of  Congress. 

Any  and  all  efforts  to  prevent  or  suppress  the 
utmost  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  have  disgraced  this  House  heretofore, 
will  prove  vain  and  fruitless.  So  far  as  it  forms 
the  llieme  of  my  remarks  on  this  occasion,  I  in- 
tend that  the  truth  shall  be  spoken  fearlessly,  yet 
kindly  and  temperately,  and  no  needless  offence 
given  to  anyone;  none  is  intended,  and  I  hope 
none  tvill  be  given. 

The  overshadowing,  the  alarming  influence 
which  slavery  has  exerted,  pervading  as  it  has 
every  department  of  the  Government,  and  giving 
the  principal  direction  to  its  administration  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  now  amounting  to  nearly 
three  score,  will  serve  as  an  apology,  if  any  is  ne- 
cessary, for  the  severe  and  searching  scrutiny 
which  it  has  undergone,  and  is  doomed  still  fur- 
ther to  undergo,  in  this  and  the  other  branch  of 
Congress. 

It  is  the  firm  and  settled  conviction,  I  have  no 
doubt,  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  that 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co, one  of  its  legitimate  fruits,  were  undertaken, 
carried  on,  and  consummated  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  area  and  strengthening  the  institu- 
tion of  African  slavery,  now  existing  in  some  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  Of  its  nefarious  pur- 
poses many  who  aided  in  its  accomplishment  were 
wholly  unconscious. 

And  1  am  entirely  unembarrassed  with  any 
doubts  that  the  proof  does  not  justify  this  opin- 
ion. In  fact,  sir,  the  records  of  the  Government 
supply  it. 

The  subject  is,  therefore,  forced  upon  the  public 
attention;  and  with  the  consequences  of  these 
measures  pressing  upon  the  country,  it  will  be  no 
easy  matter  to  withdraw  it,  and  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  make  the  effort. 

And  it  is  an  opinion  equally  as'firmly  fixed  and 
as  widely  diffused  that  every  American  citizen  who 
has  fallen  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  either  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  service,  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate, 
in  the  battle-field,  oron  the  ocean  wave,  are  so  many 
victims  offered  up  upon  altars  erected  in  this  "free 
and  happy  land"  to  the  demon  of  African  slavery. 
It  follows, as  a  legitimate  consequence,  and  is  equally 
true,  that  every  dollar  of  the  national  finances  ex- 
pended in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  tax  levied 
upon  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  free  States  as  well  as  the  slave 
States — for  the  extension  and  benefit  of  slavery, 
when  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  are  compelled  to  bear  the  burdens,  are 
not  only  opposed  to  the  extension,  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  institution,  and  when  not  a  shadow 
of  right  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  expenditure  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  public  attention 
has  been  arrested  and  drawn  with  an  intense  gaze 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Governmejit  over  it,  and  the  prostitution  of  its 
powers  to  build  up  and  sustain  it.  And  it  is  not 
improbable — for  such  things  do  happen  sometimes 
in  ihe  dispensations  of  an  inscrutable  Providence — 
that  the  very  means  employed  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  institution  will  result  in  its  destruc- 
tion and  overthrow.  And,  sir,  if  such  is  the  will 
of  Heaven,  I,  for  one,  as  a  friend  of  my  country 
and  its  free  institutions — of  its  peace  and  happi- 
ness— its  good  name  and  honorable  fame — its  pros- 
perity, perpetuity,  and  true  glory — I,  for  one,  say, 
God  s()eed  the  day  ! 

But,  sir,  1  do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  subject;  I  may  do  so  hereafter  if 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  me.  I  shall,  on 
the  present  occasion,  confine  my  remai-ks  to  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  however, 
I  propose  to  give  some  historical  details  connected 
with  the  selection  and  location  of  a  site  for  the  seat 
of  Government.    And  to  this  end  I  shall  avail  my- 


self of  the  labors  of  another,  for  a  copy  of  whose 
interesting  work  I  am  indebted  to  the  author; 

"The  st■s^il)lls  of  llie  old  Coni're.ss  were  lield.  according 
as  llii;  exigencies  of  tlie  war,  or  the  convenience  olnioniber.i 
from  ditierent  sections  requirid,at  I'hiladi  l|)l]i;i,  B.iluniore, 
Lancaster,  York,  I'rinceion,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New 
Y(n  k  During  tliis  time  lliere  a|)|>iais  to  liave  been  great 
anxiety  and  rivalry  amongst  tlie  dirterent  Slates  lor  tile 
honor  of  having  this  disiiiiguished  body  in  tlieir  midst.  New 
York  tendered  the  town  oi  Kingston  lor  llie  seat  oi  Govern- 
ment; Rhode  Island,  Newpi>rt;  Maryland,  Annapolis;  Vir- 
ginia, Williamslmrg. 

"  On  the  21st  ol  October,  1783,  Congress  had  been  insulted 
at  Philadelphia  by  a  hand  ol  mutineers,  winch  the  State 
authorities  were  not  able  to  quell.  On  this  occasion  liny 
adjourned  to  Printeion,  where  they  held  their  sessions  in  the 
hall  of  the  college;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  recent 
disturbance  that  the  suliject  of  a  periiiaiient>eat  of  Govern- 
ment was  now  taken  up,  and  continued  to  be,  at  intervals, 
the  subject  of  discussion  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Consii 
tuiion.  We  have  no  register  of  tlie  debates,  but  a  large 
number  of  resolutions  were  offered,  and  votes  taken,  'i'wo 
of  the  most  proniinent  propositions  will  turow  some  light 
upon  the  views,  as  to  place  and  plan,  wliich  were  enter- 
tained at  that  time. 

"  On  the  7itt  October,  1783,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gerry,  it 
was  resolved  that  buildings  foi  the  useof  Congn  s.^  be  erected 
on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Di!l  jvvare,  or  of  the  Potomac, 
near  Georgetown  ;  Provided,  a  suitable  district  fan  be  pro- 
cured on  one  of  the  rivers  aforesaid  lor  a  Federal  town  ;  that 
the  light  of  soil,  and  an  exclusive,  or  such  other  jurisdiction 
as  Congress  may  direct, shall  be  vested  in  the  United  Stati  s. 

"  This  afterwards  underwent  various  modifications,  one 
of  which  was,  to  have  buildings  erected  both  on  the  Poto- 
mac and  Delaware,  until,  finally,  it  was  repealed  ou  the 
aoth  April,  1784.  On  the  SOih  October,  followim;,  Conaress 
met  at  Trenton,  and  the  suliject  was  again  taken  up,  and, 
after  a  long  debate,  re.-ulted  in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
appointing  three  commissioners  with  full  power  to  lay  out 
a  district,  not  exceeding  three,  nor  less  than  two  miles 
square,  on  the  banks  ot  either  side  of  the  Delaware,  not 
more  than  eight  miles  above  or  b.low  the  tails  thereof,  as  a 
Federal  town.  They  were  authorized  to  purchase  soil,  and 
enter  into  contracts  for  erecting  and  cinnpleting,  in  an  ele- 
gant manner,  a  Federal  house,  President's  house,  and  houses 
for  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Afl'.iirs,  War,  Marine,  and 
Treasury ;  that  in  choosing  the  situation  fur  the  buildings, 
due  regard  be  had  to  the  accommodation  of  the  States,  with 
lots  for  houses  for  the  use  of  tlicir  delegates  respectively. 

"  At  the  Congress  which  met  at  Nevv  York,  January  13, 
1785,  great  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  sob^tituie 
the  Potomac  for  the  Delaware.  The  three  cominissioners 
were  here  appointed,  but  never  entered  upon  their  duties; 
for  various  delays  occurred,  until,  finall) ,  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  put  an  end  to  the  whole  business.  But  the 
reasons  which  led  to  these  resolutions,  no  dimbt,  had  their 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  that  part  of 
section  8,  aiticle  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  dis- 
trict (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  Ihe  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers.. 

"  By  Elliott's  Debates,  it  appears  that  the  article  was 
assonteil  to  in  the  Convention,  without  debate.  In  tlie  Vir- 
ginia Convention  some  feais  were  expressed  as  to  the  influ- 
ence to  be  exerted  by  aspotsoexclu.-ively  under  the  control 
of  Government,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  would  be,  in 
some  measure,  out  of  the  pale  of  law,  and  an  asylum  lor 
political  criminals  or  violators  of  State  rights ;  but  the  clause 
was  finally  acceded  to  without  much  opposition.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  place  to  be  selected  lor  the  'ten  miles  square,' 
came  up  for  discussion  in  Congress  during  the  years  178M- 
'90,  on  theiiitroduction  of  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott, 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  il  would  be  expi  dient  to  select  a  site 
which  should  be,  'as  near  as  possible,  the  centre  of  wealth, 
of  population,  and  of  territory.'  Mr.  Lee  afterwards  moved 
that '  a  place  as  nearly  cential  as  a  convenient  c<jmniunic.a- 
'tion  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  an  ea.-y  accrss  to  the 
'  Western  territory  will  permit,  ought  to  be  selected  and 
'established  as  the  permanent  seat  ol  Government  of  the 
'  United  States.' 

"  On  the  3d  of  Se|»tember,  1789,  Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said,  ill  debate,  that  the  eastern  and  northern  mem- 
bers had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  suliject,  and  were  of 
opinion  that,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  Con- 
gress should  fix  its  permanent  residence.  A  bill  passed  one 
House  in  favor  of  some  place  lo  be  selected  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, provided  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  would 
connect  the  two  bays  by  a  canal.  Subsequently  an  act  was 
introduced  for  establishing  it  at  its  present  po-ition,  then 
more  generally  known  as  Connogoclieagiie,  from  a  river  in 
Washington  county,  Maryland,  a  name  which  called  forth 
many  jokes  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  The  place  where  the 
seat  of  Government  should  be  fixrd  was  allowed,  by  every 
member,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance.  'The  future 
trancpiillity  and  well-being  of  tlie  United  Slates,'  said  Mr. 
Scott,  'depended  as  much  on  this  as  on  any  question  that 
ever  liad  or  could  come  before  Congress.'  Mr.  Fisher  Ames 
remarked  that  'every  principle  of  pi  ide,  and  honor,  and  even 
of  patriotism,  were  engaged.' 

"The  debates  on  the  several  resolutions  and  bills  elicited 
much  warmth  of  feeling  and  .sectional  jealousy.  Almost  all 
were  agreed  that  New  York  was  not  a  suitable  place,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  central.  There  was  much  division  of  sen- 
timent as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  Philadelphia  and  Ger- 
mantown,  in  Pennsylvania;  Havre  de  Grace,  and  a  place 
called  Wright's  Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna;  Baltimore,  on 
the  Patapsco;  and  Connogocheaguf,  on  the  Potomac.  The 
two  last  were  about  equally  balanced  for  some  time  in  the 
number  of  supporters.  It  was  remarked,  by  one  ol  the  mem- 
bers of  Maryland,  that  the  people  of  that  State  were  in  the 
situation  of  Tantalus,  uncertain  which  lo  prefer,  the  Susque- 
hanna or  the  Potomac.    Mr.  Carroll  strongly  advo&ated  the 


latter.  Mr.  Seney  noticed  sundry  measures  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  which  evinced,  he,  said,  thi'ir  detennina- 
tion  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Susqu -hanna.  Mr. 
Smith  set  forth  the  advantages  of  Haiti  more,  and  Ihe  fact  that 
its  citizens  had  subscribed  $10,000  for  public  buildinjs.  'Ihe 
South  Carolinians ofti  red  an  apparently  whim  ical  objection 
to  Ihiladelphia,  to  wit,  the  number,  of  anakeis,  who,  they 
said,  were  eternally  dogging  the  southern  iiii;mbcr.«  with  llnir 
schemes  of  emancipation.  Others  ridiciih  d  the  idea  of 
building  palaces  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Gerry,of  MMssacluiselts, 
thought  It  highly  unreasonable  to  hx  the  seat  of  G  iveriimeiit 
in  such  a  po  ition  as  to  have  nine  Stales  out  ol  the  thiricen 
to  the  norihward  of  thr  plate,  and  adverted  to  the  -aciitice-s 
the  northern  Slates  were  ready  to  make,  in  being  willing  to 
go  as  tar  south  as  Baltimore.  Mr.  Page  said  New  Yoik  was 
superior  to  any  place  he  knew  for  the  orderly  and  di c-nt 
behavior  of  its  inhabitanis.  The  nioiion  loinsert  Bahimore 
instead  of  the  Potomac  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  37  to  23." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  looking 
to  an  anticipated  event  which  happened  shortly 
after  its  adoption,  of  the  cession  of  territory  for  the 
seat  of  Government,  gives  to  Congress  the  power, 
in  the  8ih  section  of  the  1st  article,  among  other 
enumerated  grants,  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
'  tion   in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district, 

*  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  ces- 
'  sion  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of 
'  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
'  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 

•  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  State  in 
'  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
'  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  need- 
'  ful  buildings."  The  power  here  given  seems  to 
be  full  and  ample  to  legislate  for  "  all  cases  what- 
soever," and  it  is  not  subject  to  any  limitation 
except  that  which  the  Constitution  imposes  upon 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  gen- 
erally. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  approved  July  16,  A. 
D.  1790,  for  establishing  the  tempory  and  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
But,  prior  to  this  time,  namely,  December  23f 
A.  D.  1788,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  pa.ssed 
an  act  to  cede  to  the  United  States  ten  miles  square 
in  that  State,  for  the  seat  of  Government;  and  it 
authorized  their  members  of  Congress  to  make  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  ten  miles  square, 
which  Congress  might  fix  upon  and  accept. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  for  the 
cession  of  ten  miles  square,  or  a  lesser  quantity, 
of  territory  to  the  United  States,  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  General  Government,  was  passed  De- 
cembers, 1789.  President  Washington's  first  proc- 
lamation, defining  the  selected  territory,  was  issued 
at  Philadelphia,  January  24,  A.  D.  \191. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  approved  March  3,  A. 
D.  1791,  makiiig  some  slight  changes  in  the  pre- 
vious location  of  the  District.  President  Wash- 
ington's second  proclamation,  predicated  on  the 
foregoing  act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
and  completing  the  location  of  the  ten  miles  square, 
was  issued  March  30,  A.  D.  1791. 

The  last  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  Territory  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
notice,  was  passed  December  19,  A.  D.  1791,  and 
the  second  section  declares: 

"That  all  that  part  of  the  said  territory  called  Columbia, 
which  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  Stale,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  acknowledged  to  be  forever  ceded  and  relin- 
quished to  the  Cmigress  and  Government  of  the  Dnited 
States,  in  full  and  nhsoiute  rig/i<„and  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
as  well  oi^  soil  as  of  persons  residing  or  to  rcj-ide  thereon, 
pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eishtli  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  (/onstitution  of  Government  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  so 
construed  as  to  vest  in  the  United  States  any  riL'lit  of  prop- 
erty in  the  soil,  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals  therein, 
otherwise  than  the  same  shall  or  may  hetran-rtrrrri  by  such 
individuals  to  the  United  States:  Jjnrf  provided,  That  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  this  State  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  individuals  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  ces- 
sion aforesnid,  shall  not  cease  or  determine  until  Congress 
shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  government  thereof,  under  their 
jurisdiction,  in  manner  provided  by  the  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution before  recited." 

The  grant  is  in  the  broadest  and  most  unequiv- 
ocal terms,  extending  to  the  absolute  right  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  persons 
residing  or  to  reside  thereon. 

There  is  no  reversionary  interest  remaining  in 
the  grantor,  but  the  whole  is  absolutely  vested  in  the 
grantee;  and  neither  the  soil  nor  the  sovereignty  is 
in  abeyance,  but  passes  under  the  complete  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

These  laws  embrace  all  the  preliminary  legisla- 
tion on  the  port  of  Congress,  and  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  previous  to  the  assump- 
tion of  legislative  jurisdiction  by  the  former.     Thia 
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was  assumed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  27,  A.  D.  1801,  the  first  section  of  which 
provides: 

"That  tlie  laws  of  the  State  of  Virj^inia,  as  they  now 
exist,  shall  be  and  continui'.  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  was  ceded  by  the  said  State  to  the 
United  States,  and  by  them  accepted,  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  Government;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  and  contirrue  in  force 
in  that  part  of  said  District  which  was  ceded  by  that  State 
to  the  United  Slates,  and  by  them  accepted  as  aforesaid." 

It  is  by  virtue  of  this  act  of  Congress  that  sla- 
very exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
repeal  of  this  act  vi'ould  work  its  abolition,  and  put 
an  end  to  it.  That  portion  of  the  District,  I  may 
here  remark,  lying  west  of  the  Potomac,  and 
which  was  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States, 
has  recently  been  retroceded  to  that  Slate,  so  that 
the  residue  of  the  District,  having  been  ceded  by 
Maryland,  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
State  by  the  tenets  of  the  foregoing  act. 

Had  Congress,  permit  me  to  inquire,  any  con- 
stitutional power  to  adopt  the  slavery  code  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  continue  it  in  force  in  this  District,  by 
virtue  of  its  exclusive  power  of  legislation  ? 

I  propose,  sir,  very  briefly,  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion; and  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  Congress  has 
exceeded  the  power  granted  in  the  Constitution,  it 
ought  to  remove  all  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  enactment.  It  is  provided  in  the  act  of 
cession  that  the  laws  of  Maryland  shall  not  cease 
or  determine  until  Congress  shall,  by  law,  provide 
for  ils  government  under  their  jurisdiction. 

And  when  such  provision  is  made  by  Congress 
the  laws  of  Maryland  cease,  or  derive  their  force 
and  efficacy  fi'om  the  action  of  that  body.  The 
sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  not  qualified  and  limited, 
like  that  of  the  Slates,  but  it  is  unqualified  and  ex« 
elusive.  No  other  government  shares  with  it  the 
right  to  legislate  upon  any  subject,  or  possesses 
any  power  to  control  it.     Its  right  is  exclusive. 

When  Maryland  ceded  the  territory,  and  Con- 
gress accepted  the  cession,  and  assumed  to  legis- 
late for  it,  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State  and  its  laws 
over  the  territory  ceased,  and  wei-e  at  an  end. 
The  territory,  and  the  people  inhabiting  it,  passed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  and  a  diffeient 
governmeni,  arjd  became  subject  to  another  sov- 
ereignty; and  no  laws  could  be  enacted  or  con- 
tinued in  force  for  the  government  of  the  territory, 
but  those  authorized  and  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  oigaiiic  law  of  the  new  government. 

If  the  Constitution  has  not  granted  but  withheld 
the  power  fi'om  Congress  to  establish  slavery  in 
territory  subject  to  its  exclusive  legislation,  then 
the  law  in  question  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and 
an  act  of  usurpation.  Slavery  cannot  exist  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  whose  laws  authorize 
it;  and  the  instant  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
a  slave  Slate  passes  under  another  jurisdiction, 
there  is  an  end  of  slavery,  unless  the  Government, 
to  whose  laws  and  jurisdiclion  it  has  become  sub- 
ject, possesses  the  delegated  power  to  continue 
the  institution.  Slavery  does  not  exist  by  natural 
right;  on  the  contrary,  it  exists  only  by  its  de- 
privation; and,  as  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  can  only  be  supjiorted  by  positive  law. 
Upon  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation. 

The  right  of  "exclusive  legislation,"  which  is 
granted  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution,  means 
nothing  more,  as  the  language  imparts,  than  tlie 
exclusion  of  all  other  legislative  bodies  to  make 
laws  for  the  territory.  The  territorial  sovereignty 
belongs  to  Congress  alone,  and  is  not  shared  even 
by  the  States  from  which  the  grant  is  made. 

No  other  form  of  expression,  no  other  woi-ds 
could  be  selected,  that  would  more  clearly  convey 
the. meaning  than  those  used  in  the  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  that  instrument  were  eminently 
practical  men.  They  were  unused  to  disguises  of 
any  description,  and  they  employed  language  not 
to  conceal,  but  to  express  their  meaning.  Power 
is  confided  to  Congress  to  legislate  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  some  of  greater  and  some  of 
less  importance,  but  all  carefully  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution. 

And,  sir,  with  this  fact  before  me,  I  am  not  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  the  convention  attempted  to 
conceal,  under  the  grant  of  exclusive  legislation 
over  the  District,  the  extraordinary  power  to  es- 
tablish and  "uphold  the  institution   of  human  sla- 


very, without  the  slightest  intimation,  either  in  the 
debates  of  the  convention  or  the  instrument  itself, 
of  such  a  purpose.  The  assumption  is  too  pre- 
posterous for  serious  remark. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
grant  does  not  bestow  any  right  upon  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  not  otherwise  within  its 
constitutional  competency. 

In  our  American  systems  of  government,  and 
under  written  constitutions,  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion— the  law-making  power — is  restrained  and 
qualified,  not  unlimited  and  omnipotent;  it  is  ascer- 
tained and  accurately  defined,  like  the  functions  of 
the  Judiciary  and  Executive  departments.  The 
grant  of  exclusive  legislation  alone  confers  no  right 
upon  Congress  to  establish  slavery  within  thelimits 
of  the  District,  if  it  does  not  elsewhere  exist. 

The  power  to  legislate  merely  for  the  territory 
ceded  to  Congress  for  the  seat  of  Government,  does 
not  imply  any  authority  to  rob  men  of  their  natu- 
ral rights,  and  reduce  them  to  the  fondition  of 
slavery.  And  the  circumstance  that  slavery  ex- 
isted in  the  territory  previous  to  the  cession,  can 
make  no  difference. 

The  power  of  Congi-ess  under  the  grant  is  not 
affected,  but  remains  the  same,  whether  the  terri- 
tory before  the  cession  was  frte  or  slave  territory. 
If  Congress  has  the  right,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  establish  or  continue  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  may  establish  it  over  all  places  granted 
to  Congress  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  and  dock-yards;  for  the  grant  is  in  the 
same  clause,  and  in  the  same  language.  In  this 
way  it  might  be  transplanted  into  any  of  the  free 
Slates.  But  no  one,  I  believe,  has  ever  ventured 
to  maintain  so  absurd  a  proposition;  and  still  it  is 
no  more  so  than  the  power  claimed  by  Congress 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery. 

The  avowed  object  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
principles  and  character  of  those  who  framed  it, 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  idea  that  any  such 
power  could  be  found  lurking  in  that  instrument. 
The  ardent  patriotism  and  the  elevated  purity  of 
character  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  ought 
to  shield  them  from  such  an  imputation. 

The  Constitution  was  recommended  and  adopt- 
ed, to  use  the  language  of  the  preamble,  "in  order 
'  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice, 
'  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
'  mon  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
'  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
'  posterity." 

Befoie  we  admit  that  the  Constitution,  whose 
lofty  purposes  are  thus  proclaimed  in  the  pream- 
ble, has  conferred  power  upon  the  legislative  de- 
partment to  outrage  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  teri-itory  subject  to  its  exclusive  juris^jiction,  it 
should  be  made  to  appear  so  plain,  and  be  ex- 
pressed in  language  so  unambiguous,  that  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  could  not  misun- 
destand  it. 

But,  sir,  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  such  a  power 
in  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  found,  for  it  was 
not  given,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  given;  and  it 
cannot  be  inferred  upon  any  just  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, recognized  as  authoritative  by  sensi- 
ble men. 

We  hear  much  on  this  floor  about  the  rights  of 
slavery  and  of  slaveholders.  Slavery  has  no  rights 
but  such  as  the  strong  possess  over  the  weak  and 
helpless.  To  talk  of  the  right  to  deprive  a  man  of 
liberty,  and  hold  him  in  bondage,  when  guilty  of 
no  crime,  is  a  palpable  solecism.  It  is  the  depri- 
vation of  all  right;  it  takes  away  from  man  every 
motive  for  exertion;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it 
robs  him  of  the  means,  it  extinguishes  within  him 
the  hope  and  desire  of  improving  his  condition. 

Slavery  cannot  exist  without  the  support  of  pos- 
itive law.  It  does  not  spring  up  spontaneously, 
and  fasten  itself  upon  any  portion  of  the  human 
race.  Man  was  not  created  in  the  image  of  his 
Maker  anywhere  with  manacles  upon  his  limbs. 
By  the  laws  of  God  he  is  free;  it  is  the  wrong  and 
injustice  of  his  fellow-man  that  make  him  a  slave. 
The  institution  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  reason, 
to  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  principles  of  natural 
law  and  Christian  morality. 

"The  state  of  slavery,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,* 
^  *  2U  State  Trials,  p.  80. 


"is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
'  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political,  but 
'  only  by  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force 
'  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion,  and  time  itself, 
'  from  whence  it  was  created,  is  ei-ased  from  mem- 
•  ory."  "It  is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be 
'  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law."  So  said 
this  eminent  judge,  this  "living  oracle"  of  the 
law,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  year  1772. 

"  Slavery,"  says  a  Mississippi  judge,  living  in 
a  slaveholding  community,  himself  no  doubt  a 
slaveholder,  "is  condemned  by  reason  and  the 
'  laws  of  nature.  It  exists,  and  can  only  exist, 
'through  municipal  regulations;  and,  in  matters 
'  of  doubt,  is  it  not  an  unquestionable  rule  that 
'  courts  must  lean  in  favorem  vita  et  liberlatis?"* 

This  is  the  admitted  character  and  condition  of 
slavery.  Now,  what  is  the  legal  condition  of  the 
slave? 

"  A  slave,  "says  Judge  Crenshaw, "  is  in  absolute 
'  bondage;  he  has  no  civil  right,  and  can  hold  no 
'  properly  except  at  the  will  and  plea.sure  of  his 
'  master;  and  his  master  is  his  guardian  and  pro- 
'  tector;  and  all  his  rights,  and  acquisitions,  and 
I  services  are  in  the  hands  of  his  master. "  A  .slave 
is  a  rational  being,  endowed  with  volition  and  un- 
derstanding like  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  whatever 
he  lawfully  acquires  and  gains  the  possession  of, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  is  the  acquirement  and 
possession  of  the  master.  A  slave  cannot  take 
property  by  descent  or  purchase. f  And  in  some 
of  the  slaveholding  States  they  are  adjudged  to  be 
real  estate,  and,  as  such,  descend  to  the  heir-at- 
law. |.  By  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  all  that  a 
slave  possesses  belongs  to  his  master;  and  this 
holds  true,  it  is  believed,  in  the  other  slaveholding 
States.  They  are  incapable  of  inheriting  and  trans- 
mitting properly,  and  are,  moreover,  incapable  of 
receiving  and  disposing  of  any  donations. 

Such  is  the  state  of  slavery,  and  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave.  And,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  a 
libel  on  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the  departed 
statesmen  and  patriots  who  framed  it,  to  maintain 
that  it  grants  to  Congress  the  power  to  establish 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  consign  any  portion 
of  the  human  race  to  a  level  with  the  brutes  that 
perish — to  transform  human  beings  into  personal 
and  real  estate,  and  thus  make  them  the  subjects 
of  bargain  and  sale.  And  it  would  be  still  more 
astonishing  if  this  result  could  be  achieved  by  the 
fair  and  legitimate  interpretation  of  an  instrument 
drawn  up  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  adopted 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  "  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty"  to  those  who  made  it,  and  their  pos- 
terity after  them.  Such  a  power,  surely,  is  not  to 
be  sough  I  after  in  doubtful  construction;  but,  before 
it  is  admitted  to  exist,  it  must  appear  to  be  given 
in  plain  and  unequivocal  terms.  It  is  not  thus 
given,  and  does  not  therefore  exist;  and  all  legis- 
lation of  Congress  to  uphold  slavery  is  wholly  un- 
authorized, and  a  palpable  usurpation  of  power. 

The  act  of  Congress,  then,  of  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1801,  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal 
by  the  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
sometimesince,  wasand  isunconstitutional,  though 
long  and  patiently  acquiesced  in,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  repealed;  and  the  wrongs  which  it  has 
inflicted  upon  the  bond  and  the  free,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  they  can  be,  speed- 
ily redressed. 

The  public  voice  pronounced  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  unconstitutional,  and  Congress  has  not 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  its  high  consideration  to 
repair  the  injury  which  they  inflicted. 

And,sir,  instead  of  squandering  the  public  domain 
to  pay  armies,  to  invade  and  rob  a  sister  Republic, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  African  slavery,  I 
would  freely  appropriate  it  to  indemnify  those,  and 
the  descendants  of  those,  who  have  been  victims 
of  the  cruel  injustice  inflicted  by  the  act  of  1801. 
That  act  made  them  slaves,  when  they  had  a  right 
to  be  free. 

But  if  Congress  had  the  power,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  it  has  not,  to  establish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ercised; and  if  slavery  rightfully  exists,  so  far  as 
legislative  authority  is  concerned,  it  ought,  never- 
theless, to  be  instantly  abolished,  and  the  code  of 


♦Wheeler's  law  of  slavery,  jd.  ."546.    f  Wheeler's  law  of 
slavery,  p.  6.    t  Wheeler's  law  of  slavery,  p.  2. 
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Maryland  slave  laws  now  in  force  ought  to  lie 
repealed. 

In  this  District  the  rights  and  the  opinions  of 
the  free  States,  as  well  as  the  slave  States,  ought 
to  be  respected.  Here  the  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  from  every  State  of  the 
Confederacy,  meet  together  as  members  of  the 
some  great  political  family,  as  l)rethren  possessing 
a  common  inheritance,  to  perform  the  legislative 
duties  required  by  the  Constitution.  Nothing, 
therefore,  that  could,  by  any  possibility,  interrupt 
or  disturb  the  friendly  relations  that  ought  to  exist 
between  the  different  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
different  sections  of  this  widely  extended  country, 
should  be  permitted  or  allowed  within  the  limits 
of  the  District. 

Is  this  Union  worthy  of  preservation  ?  If  it  is, 
how  unwise  to  stimulate  the  causes  that  must  in- 
evitably work  its  dissolution.  This  city  bears  the 
honored  name  of  Washington,  the  great  champion 
of  republican  freedom,  and  its  soil  should  be  con- 
secrated to  liberty,  and  not  to  slavery. 

The  fraternal  ties  that  bind  together  the  States 
of  this  Union  ought  not  to  be  sundered;  and  they 
must  not  be  endangered  by  anything  that  may  give 
offence  to  the  people,  or  their  representatives,  who 
assemble  together  here  from  different  and  distant 
parts  of  our  common  country.  The  convenience, 
or  the  inclination,  even,  of  the  citizens  here  ought 
not  to  form  any  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  peace,  and  harmony,  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  and  the  cultivation  of  kindly  feelings  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  country,  are  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the 
gratification  of  iiolding  a  few  liundred  slaves  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington.* 

The  seat  of  the  General  Government,  where  the 
representatives  of  republican  America  meet  togeth- 
er in  council,  ought  to  be  the  home  of  freedom, 
and  not  the  abode  of  slavery. 

We  hold  ourselves  out,  or  others  do  it  for  us, 
and  we  make  no  serious  objection,  as  the  model 
Republic,  and  our  free  and  iiappy  institutions  are 
to  serve  as  the  great  exemplar  for  all  the  strug- 
gling sons  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  world. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  I  refer  him  to  the  fourth  of 
July  orations  that  are  annually  pronounced  in  our 
cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  everything  that  would  serve 
to  lessen  our  influence  in  the  elevated  position 
which  we  occupy,  or  weaken  the  force  of  our  ex- 
ample, orcast  the  slightest  shade  upon  the  sincerity 
of  our  professions  of  republicanism,  or  our  love  of 
liberty,  ought  to  be  carefully  removed.  The  eyes 
of  a  jealous  world  are  upon  us,  and  every  impro- 
priety in  our  conduct  is  seen  and  magnified. 

Tyrants,  in  the  Old  World,  watch  us  with  sleep- 
less vigilance,  and  every  act  of  oppression  perpe- 
trated in  this  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  will 
interrupt  the  spread  of  free  principles,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  free  institutions,  and  serve  to  fasten 
more  securely  the  chains  of  servitude  upon  their 
crushed  and  "down-trodden  subjects. 

Str-ong  prejudices  exist  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  free  States,  against 
the  slave  trade;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  so  firmly  fixed,  and  so  deeply  rooted 


*  Tlie  worthy  Ma}  or  of  the  city  of  Washington,  on  re- 
quest, has  furnished  tlie  following  statement  showing  the 
free  colored  and  slave  population  of  the  District  at  the  times 
indicated : 


Year. 

FREE  COLORED. 

SLAVES. 

Male. 

Fern . 

Male. 

Fern. 

Wash'ton  city,  in 

1840 
1830 

1949 
1342 

28.59 
1793 

4808 
3135 

649 
lOlO 

1064 
1309 

1713 
2319 

607 

1066 

1673 

361 

245     fiOR 

Wash'toji  county 

1840 
1830 

141 
163 

147 
104 

288 
267 

465 
603 

357 
393 

36 

822 
999 

43 

21 

141 

Decrease.. . . 

22 

177 

Georgetown 

1840 
1830 

589 
500 

814 
709 

1403 
12J9 

194 

327 
515 

458 
660 

785 
U75 

89      in.T 

188 

202 

Decrease.... 
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And  in  reply  to  another  inquiry,  he  observes:  "  In  renard 
to  negro  d('p6ts,  I  know  of  but  two  in  the  city.  What  is''rhe 
extent  of  the  trade  they  carry  on,  I  am  wholly  without  any 
means  of  stating." 


in  the  minds  of  «ome  stubborn  people,  that  it  can 
never  be  wholly  eradicated;  and  especially  so  long 
as  the  business  continues  here  in  its  pi-esent  flour- 
ishing condition.  And  this  is  another  reason  why 
slavery  ought  to  cease  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  traffic  is  a  necessary  attendant  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institution,  and  when  the  fountain  is 
dried  up,  the  stream  which  it  supplies  will  cease 
to  flow,  but  not  before. 

The  practice  of  buying  and  selling  men,  women, 
and  children,  at  public  sale,  like  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules,  is  looked  upon  by  many  persons  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  customs  of  slaveholdiiig 
communities,  with  unmingled  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation. And  nothing  is  so  well  fitted  to  awaken 
and  perpetuate  sectional  feelings  and  pi-ejudices, 
and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  peopte,  as  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  at  the  seat 
of  the  General  Government,  under  the  auspices 
and  pr-otection  of  national  legislation.  If  the  slave 
ti-ade  is  the  legitimate  fruit,  or  the  necessary  at- 
tendant of  slavery,  as  it  appears  to  be.  Congress 
certainly  ought  to  withdraw  all  support  from  the 
institution,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  as  the  franiers 
of  the  Constitution  intended  it  should,  not  as  a 
national,  but  a  local  or  Stale  institution,  and  whol- 
ly dependant  on  State  legislation.  With  this,  but 
with  nothing  less,  will  the  people  of  the  free  States 
be  satisfied.  The  question,  whether  it  has  any 
legal  existence,  independent  of  the  act  of  Congress 
which  I  propose  to  repeal,  is  a  legal  one,  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  fully  competent 
to  decide;  and  though  a  majority  of  them  are 
slaveholders,  I  am  willing  to  confide  to  them  the 
decision  of  the  question. 

But,  sir,  it  may  be  said  that  the  slave  trade  in 
this  District  is  exempt  from  most  of  the  horror-s 
of  the  foreign  traffic,  which  used  to  fill  every  breeze 
with  the  voice  of  suffering  as  its  victims  wer-e  borne 
over  the  ocean,  and  whose  abominations  aroused 
the  whole  civilized  world  to  oppose  it,  and  punish 
it  as  piracy.  It  is  quite  possible  there  may  be 
some  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  traffic  as  it  is 
carried  on  here  at  the  present  time.  But  after  all, 
its  intrinsic  chai-acter,  with  all  its  inseparable  cru- 
elty, and  its  terrific  horr-ors,  must  remain  the  same. 
It  may  not  be  quite  as  shocking  to  humanity  as 
some  scenes  exhibited  in  the  JVIiddle  Passage;  still, 
the  difference  is  too  slight  to  waste  any  time  in  de- 
fining it.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  what  Mr.  Walsh 
says  in  his  notice  of  Brazil,  in  describing  a  slave 
ship: 

"  She  had  taken  in,"  says  he,  "  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
335  males  and  226  females,  making  in  all  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  had  been  out  seventeen  days,  during  wliich 
she  had  tlitowii  overboard  tifty-live.  The  slaves  were  all 
enclosed  under  grated  hatchways,  between  decks.  The 
space  was  so  low  that  they  sat  between  each  other's  legs 
and  stowed  so  close  together  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  lying  down,  or  changmg  their  position,  by  jiight  or  day. 
As  they  belonged  to,  and  were  shipped  on  account  of,  difler-* 
ent  individuals,  they  were  all  branded  like  sheep,  with  the 
owner's  marks,  of  difiereiil  forms.  These  were  impressed 
under  their  breasts,  or  on  their  amis,  and,  as  the  mate  in- 
formed me,  with  perfect  inditltireiice,  burnt  with  the  red  hot 
iron.  Over  the  hatchway  stood  a  ferocious  looking  fellow, 
with  a  scourge  of  many  twisted  thongs  in  his  liand,  who  was 
the  slave-driver  of  the  ship;  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
slightest  noise  be'ow,  he  shook  it  over  them,  and  seemed 
eager  to  exercise  it.  As  soon  as  the  poor  creatures  saw  us 
looking  down  at  them,  their  dark  and  melancholy  visages 
brightened  up.  They  perceived  something  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  in  our  looks,  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed 
to;  and  feeling  instinctively  that  we  were  friends,  they  im- 
mediately h(  gan  to  shout  and  clap  their  lainds.  The  women 
were  particularly  excited.  They  all  held  up  their  arms; 
and  when  we  bent  f^own  and  sliook  hands  with  them,  they 
could  not  contain  theirdelight;  they  endeavored  to  scramble 
upon  their  knees,  stretching  up  to  kiss  our  hands;  and  we 
understood  that  they  knew  we  had  come  to  liberate  them. 
Some,  however,  hung  down  ttieir  heads  in  apparently  liopeless 
dejection;  some  were  greatly  emaciated;  and  some,  partic- 
ularly children,  seemed  dying.  Birt  the  circumstance  wliich 
struck  u<  most  forcibly  was,  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
number  of  human  beings  to  exist,  packed  up  and  wedged 
together  as  tight  as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells,  three  feet 
high,  the  greater  part  of  which,  except  that  under  the  grated 
hatchways,  was  shut  out  from  light  or  air,  and  this  when  the 
thermometer,  exposed  to  the  open  sky,  was,  standing  in  (he 
shade  on  oirr  deck,  at  89°.  The  space  between  decks  was 
divided  into  two  compartments,  three  feet  three  inches  high; 
the  size  of  one  was  sixteen  feet  by  eighteen,  and  of  the  other 
forty  by  twenty -oi-.e.  Into  the  first  were  crammed  the  women 
and  girls;  into  the  second  the  men  and  boys.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  fellow-creatures  were  thus  thrust  into 
one  space  288  feet  square,  and  three  hundr-ed  and  thirty-six 
into  another  space  800  feet  square,  giving  to  the  whole  an 
average  of  twenty-three  inches,  and  to  each  of  the  women 
not  more  than  thirteen  inches,  though  many  of  them  were 
pregnant. 

"  We  also  found  manacles  and  fetters  of  different  kinds; 
but  it  appears  that  they  had  all  been  taken  off  before  we 


boarded.  The  heat  of  these  horrid  places  was  so  great,  and 
the  odor  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  enter 
them,  even  if  there  had  been  room. 

"They  were  measured,  as  above,  when  the  slaves  had  left 
them.  The  ofticeis  insisted  that  the  poor  suffering  cieaturea 
should  be  admitted  on  deck  to  get  air  and  water.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  mate  of  the  slaver,  who,  from  a  feeling  that 
they  deserved  it,  declared  they  would  murder  them  all. 
The  officers,  however,  persisted,  and  the  poor  beings  were 
all  turned  up  together.  It  is  impossible  tocimceive  theeflVct 
of  this  eruption— 507  fellow-creatures,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
some  children,  some  adults,  some  old  men  and  women,  all 
in  a  state  of  total  nudity,  scrambling  out  together  to  taste  the 
luxury  of  a  little  fresh  air  and  water.  They  came  swarming 
up  like  bees  from  the  aperlrrre  of  a  hive,  till  the  whole  deck 
was  crowded  to  suli'ocation  from  stem  to  stern,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  inragine  where  they  all  could  liavecorire  froirr, 
or  how  they  could  all  have  been  stowed  away.  On  looking 
into  the  places  where  they  had  all  been  crammed,  tliere  were 
found  soioc  children,  next  the  sides  of  the  ship,  iir  places 
nrost  rerirote  from  light  and  air:  they  were  lying  nearly  in 
a  torpid  state,  after  fhe  rest  had  turned  out.  The  little  crea- 
tures seemed  indlfterent  as  to  life  or  diath  ;  and  wheir  they 
were  carried  on  deck  many  of  them  could  not  stand.  After 
enjoying  lor  a  short  rinre  the  luxury  of  air,  some  water  was 
brought.  It  was  then  that  the  extent  of  their  sufferings 
was  exposed  in  a  fearful  manner.  They  all  ruslied  like 
maniacs  towards  the  water.  No  entreaties,  or  threats  lior 
blows,  could  i-estrain  them;  they  shrieked,  and  struggled, 
and  fought  with  one  another,  for  a  drop  of  this  precious 
liquid,  as  if  they  grew  rabid  at  the  sight  of  it.  There  is 
irothirig  which  slaves,  in  the  mid-passage,  sirffer  fromso 
much  as  want  of  water.  U  is  sometimes  usual  to  take 
out  casks  tilled  with  sea-water  as  ballast,  and  when  the 
slaves  are  received  on  board,  to  start  the  casks  and  refill  them 
with  fresh.  On  one  occasiorr,  a  ship  froirr  Bahia  negl.cted 
to  change  the  eonierrtsof  the  cask,  and,  on  the  mid-passage, 
foirnd,  to  their  horror,  that  they  were  filled  with  nothing  but 
salt-water.  All  the  slaves  on  board  perished  !  We  p'riuld 
judge  of  the  extent  oftheirsufferings  lionr  ihe  affecting  sight 
we  now  saw.  When  the  poor  creatines  were  ordered  down 
again,  several  of  them  carrre  and  pressed  their  heads  against 
our  knees  with  looks  of  Ihe  greatest  anguish  at  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  the  horrid  place  of  suffering  below." 

This  terrible  picture  may  not  find  a  parallel  here* 
in  all  its  revolting  outlines — it  may  not  be  that  the 
jails  and  slave-pens,  or  secr-et  prisons  of  this  Dis- 
trict, exhibit  anything  that  equals  the  sufferings 
and  cruelty  of  the  slave-ship.  I  hope  they  do  not; 
but  if  they  do,  it  is  fortunate  for  those  who  keep 
them  that  they  ai'e  able  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day, 
and  conceal  their  enormities  from  the  public  gaze. 
But  whether  they  have  been  visited  by  any  one 
who  has  ventui-ed  to  describe  what  he  saw,  and 
expose  the  condition  of  the  manacled  and  wretched 
inmates,  I  am  not  informed.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
slaves  confined ,  for  example,  in  one  of  these  secret 
prisons,  near  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  was 
founded  here  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,  and  in  full  view  of  this  Capitol,  and  the 
stripes  and  stars  that  float  so  proudly  over  it.  But  I 
fear,  sir,  we  shall  not  be  favored  with  the  informa- 
tion. 

There  are  occurrences,  however,  in  the  streets 
of  Washington,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  so  illustr-a- 
tive  of  the  true  character  of  the  institution,  and 
marked  with  so  much  atr-ocity,  that  I  cannot,  in 
this  connection,  refrain  from  noticing  one  that  hap- 
pened on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  short  time  since, 
in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  this  House, 
who  can  attest  the  accui-acy  of  my  narrative.  A 
colored  man,  who  had  lived  in  this  city  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  was  seized  by  three  ruffians  from 
Alexandria — they  were  probably  not  Virginia  gen- 
tlemen, though  they  came  "from  old  Virginia 
shor'e" — who  overpowered  him,  and,  disregarding 
his  cries  that  he  was  a  free  man,  they  wei'e  about 
thrusting  him  into  a  hack  to  hasten  across  the  Po- 
tomac, but  were  prevailed  upon  by  some  humane 
persons  that  the  outrage  brought  together,  to  go 
before  a  police  magistrate  and  investigate  the  valid- 
ity of  his  claim  to  freedom.  But  the  magistrate 
declined  taking  jurisdiction,  after  discovering  the 
color  of  the  suitor,  and  he  was  hurried  away  from 
his  wife  and  six  children,  to  a  slave-pen,  to  await 
anoppor-tunity  to  be  sold,  and  shipped  to  the  South. 
The  facts  being  known,  counsel  was  employed, 
and  funds  r-aised  by  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
others,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  restor-ed  to 
liberty  and  his  family.  The  foreign  traffic  is  piracy, 
but  this  is  accounted  a  fair  business  transaction, 
and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  this  District  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  evils  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in 
years  past;  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to  remove 
them,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1828,  they 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  that  purpose, 
containing  the  following  representations: 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  citize»s  of  the  counties  of  Wash- 
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ington  iinil  Alexanilria,in  the  DiUrict  of  Columbia,  begleave 
to  tall  the  attentinii  of  your  honorable  bodj'  to  an  evil  of 
serious  in;i;,'n)tude,  wliich  greatly  impairs  the  prosperity  and 
ha|ipines!i  of  this  District,  and  casts  the  reproach  of  iiicon- 
sioteney  upon  free  institutions  established  auion^'  us.  Wliile 
the  laws  of  tlie  Uniti^d  States  denoiuicc  the  Ibreign  slave 
trade  as  piracy,  and  punish  with  death  those  vvlio  are  en- 
ga:;cd  in  its  perpetration,  there  exists  in  this  District,  the 
seat  of  tlie  National  Government,  a  domestic  slave  trade, 
scarcely  less  riisgracefnl  in  its  cliaracter,  and  even  more 
denioralizin-!;  in  its  influence.  For  this  is  not,  like  the  for- 
mer, carried  on  against  a  barbarous  nation;  its  victims  are 
reared  up  ainons  the  people  of  this  country,  educated  in  the  | 
precepts  of  tlie  same  rrli^ion,  and  iinhned  with  similar  do- 
mestic attachments.  Tnese  people  are,  without  their  con- 
sent, torn  from  their  homes ;  husband  and  wife  are  frequently 
sepiratcd,  and  sold  into  distant  parts;  children  are  taken 
from  their  parents,  without  regard  to  the  ties  of  nature  ;  and 
the  must  endearing  bonds  of  affection  are  broken  forever.1 

"  N.iris  this  traffic  confined  to  those  who  are  legally  slaves 
for  life.  Some  who  are  entitled  to  freedom,  and  many  wlio 
have  a  limited  time  to  serve,  are  sold  into  unconditional 
slavery,  and,  owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  our  law.s,  they 
aie  generally  carried  out  of  the  District  before  the  necessary 
steps  can  be  taken  for  their  release.  We  heJiold  these  scenes 
ant'inually  taking  place  among  us,  and  lament  our  inability 
to  prevent  them. 

"The  people  of  this  District  have,  within  themselves,  no 
means  of  ie.'islative  redress;  and  we  therefore  appeal  to 
your  honorable  body,  as  the  only  one  invested  by  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  with  the  power,  to  relieve  us.  Nor  is  it 
only  frnn  the  capacity  of  slave  traders  that  the  colored  race 
in  thi>  District  arc  doomed  to  suffer.  Even  the  laws  which 
govern  us  sanction  and  direct,  in  certain  case.«,  a  procedure 
that  we  believe  is  unparalleled  in  glaring  injustice  by  any- 
thing at  present  known  among  the  governments  of  Christen- 
dom. An  instance  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  which 
occurred  during  the  last  >uinmer,  we  will  briefly  relate.  A 
colored  man,  who  stated  that  he  was  entitled  to  freedom, 
WIS  taken  up  as  a  runaway  slave,  and  lodged  in  the  jail  of 
Wa>hington  city.  He  was  advertised,  but  no  one  appearing 
to  claim  him,  he  was,  according  to  law,  put  up  at  public 
Ruction  for  the  payment  of  his  jail  fees,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
for  life.  He  was  purchased  by  a  slave  trader,  who  was  not 
squired  to  sive  security  for  liis  remaining  in  the  District, 
and  was,  soon  after,  shipped  at  Ale,\andria  for  one  of  the 
southern  States. 

"An  attempt  was  made  by  some  benevolent  individuals 
to  have  the  sale  postponed  until  his  claim  to  freedom  could 
be  Investigated  ;  but  their  efforts  were  unav.iiling,  and  there 
was  a  lininan  being  sold  into  perpetual  bondage,  at  the  cap- 
ital of  the  freest  Government  on  earth,  without  even  the 
pretence  of  trial,  or  an  allegation  of  crime.  We  blush  for 
our  e  luntry  while  we  relate  these  disgraceful  transactions, 
and  we  would  fain  conceal  it  from  the  world,  did  not  its 
very  enormity  inspire  us  with  hope  that  it  will  rouse  the 
philanthropist  and  the  patriot  to  e.\ertion.  We  have  no 
hesitatimi  in  believing  your  honorable  body  never  intended 
that  this  odious  law  should  be  enforced  ;  it  was  adopted  with 
the  old  code  of  Maryland,  from  which,  we  believe,  it  has 
been  expunged  since  tlie  District  was  ceded  to  the  General 
Government. 

'•  The  fact  of  its  having  been  so  recently  executed,  shows 
the  necessity  of  this  subject  being  investgated  by  a  power 
which  we  confidently  hope  will  be  ready  to  correct  it. 
These  memorialists  further  represent,  that  the  existence 
among  us  of  a  distinct  class  of  people,  who,  by  their  condi- 
tion as  slaves,  are  deprived  of  almost  every  incentive  to  vir- 
tue and  industry,  and  shut  out  from  many  of  the  sources  of 
light  and  knowledae,  has  an  evident  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  to  damp  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
by  accustoming  the  ri.<ing  generntion  to  look  with  contempt 
on  honest  laboi",  and  to  depend  for  support  too  much  upon 
the  labor  of  others. 

"  [t  prevents  a  useful  and  industrious  class  of  people  from 
settling  among  us,  by  rendering  the  means  of  subsistence 
more  precarious  to  the  laboring  class  of  whites.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  resourcosof  the  community,  by  throwing  the  earn- 
ings of  the  poor  into  the  cnfTers  of  the  rich  ;  thus  rendering 
the  former  servile  and  improvident,  while  the  latter  are 
tempted  to  become,  in  the  ^ame  proporlirm,  luxurious  and 
prodigal.  That  these  disastrous  results  flow  from  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  among  us,  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  when 
we  contr.ast  the  languishing  condition  of  the  Districtand  the 
gurmnndiMg  country,  with  the  prosperity  of  t'  ose  parts  of 
the  Union  which  are  less  favored  in  point  of  cliinate  and 
location,  but  blessed  with  a  free  and  industrious  population.'-' 

I  have  read  these  extracts  to  show — first,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  District  are  not  insensible  to  the 
evil  effects  and  wasting  influences  ofslavery  among 
thenn;  and,  secondly,  that  its  continuance  ha^  not 
only  been  injurious  to  the  morals,  but  prejudicial 
to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people,  and  against 
their  earnest  remonstrances  for  its  removal.  Its 
continuance,  therefore,  is  not  desired,  it  would 
seem,  by  those  who  are  the  most  exposed  to  its 
evils,  and  who  have  experienced  its  baleful  effects. 
And,  sir,  is  it  reasonable  to  ask,  is  it  just  and  right 
to  expect,  that  Congress  will  continue  an  institu- 
tion so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  for 
v^rhom  it  is  clothed  with  exclusive  power  to  legis- 
late, and  so  repugnant  to  reason,  to  revelation,  and 
the  common  sentiments  of  humanity? 

If  it  is  the  determination  of  Congress,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  to  continue  slavery  and  uphold  the 
traffic  in  slaves  in  this  District,  when  it  has  de- 
nounced the  foreign  trade  as  piracy,  and  punished 
tliose  en;;;aged  in  it  with  death,  it  certainly  will  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  my  constituents,  either 
express  or  implied. 


I  may  speak  for  them,  with  confidence,  on  this 
subject.  I  know  them  well,  and  I  do  assure  this 
House  that  their  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  will 
oblige  them  to  concede  to  the  slaveholder  what  he 
may  rightfully  demand,  but  nothing  more.  They 
do  not  desire  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  Slates,  for  the  reason  that  the  Constitution  has 
not  authorized  such  interference.  It  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  national  legislature,  and  it  has 
no  right  to  meddle  with  it.  But  here  it  is  other- 
wise. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  after  the  memo- 
rial was  presented,  Mr.  Alexander,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  a  report,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract: 

"  The  cogimittee  have  examined  into  the  complaints  al- 
leged against  the  use  of  the  public  jails  for  confining  slaves 
who  are  boughtforthe  purpose  of  being  sold  elsewhere,  and 
find  that  the  considerations  of  justice,  as  well  .as  humanity, 
strongly  recommend  it  so  long  as  the  trade  exists.  They  are 
there  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  are 
liable  to  public  inspection;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  there 
are  found  among  them  those,  who  are  Improperly  held  to 
servitude;  in  which  event,  the  judicial  authorities  will  be 
able  immediately  to  administer  relief." 

It  is  further  represented  in  the  report — 

"That  the  secret  prisons,  vvhicli  have  been  alluded  to,  are 
taverns  or  private  houses  used  for  the  same  purpose,  with- 
out the  same  reasons  altogether  in  their  favor;  although, 
even  there,  justice  may  sometimes  overtake  those  who 
would  otherwise  escape,  and  persons  entitled  to  their  free- 
dom be  released  frr,in  captivity,  who  might  be  doomed  to  a 
state  of  bondage.  In  ail  such  cases,  and  where  slaves  bound 
for  a  term  of  years  are  liable  to  be  taken  away  and  sold,  the 
courts,  upon  knowledge  of  the  fact,  .ire  competent  to  grant 
relief,  and  to  bring  to  punishment  all  offenders  against  the 
laws  in  this  respect." 

But  how  will  the  courts  be  informed  of  the  facts 
when  these  land  pirates  commit  such  outrages, 
andseizeand  confine  freemen  in  these  secre/ prisons? 
What  messenger,  eager  to  go  on  eriands  of  mer- 
cy, will  convey  the  intelligence.'  And  when  the 
judicial  ear  is  gained,  how  is  the  oflTence  to  be 
proved .'  The  seizure  was  made  in  the  night  season 
perhaps,  when  no  one  was  present  but  the  offender 
and  his  victim,  that  the,  law  has  cruelly  deprived 
of  his  oath.  Who  will  penetrate  these  horrid  dens, 
find  out  the  suflferers,  take  the  measure  of  their 
wrongs,  and  drag  to  punishment  the  monsters  who 
commit  them  ? 

The  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  a 
lawful  pursuit.  They  have  followed  it  for  many 
years;  and  they  are  protected  in  its  prosecution  by 
the  laws  of  Congress.  And  this  would  be  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  before  judges,  selected  with 
a  view  only  to  their  fitness  to  look  after  the  riglils 
of  slaveholders  and  slavedealers. 

There  are  but  few  citizens  of  this  District,  I  pre- 
sume, or  elsewhere,  who  have  so  little  regard  to 
their  own  personal  safety  as  to  undertake  such  a 
mission,  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  or  to 
interfere  with  them  in  any  way. 

Why,  sir,  it  is  not  long  since  that  my  venerable 
colleague  [Mr.  Giddings]  was  threatened,  as  I 
have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  with  per- 
sonal violence;  and  an  assault  meditated  even  upon 
his  boarding  house,  for  presuming  to  visit,  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  their  counsel,  the  captain  and 
crew  of  a  vessel  confined  as  criminals,  for  admit- 
ting on  board  some  of  the  residents  of  this  Dis- 
trict, who  desired  to  leave  this  region  cursed  with 
slavery,  and  take  passage  for  a  land  of  liberty. 
And  this  happened  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Halls 
of  Congress  were  fragrant  with  sympathizing  reso- 
lutions for  France,  and  resounding  with  patriotic 
declamation  in  favor  of  liberty,  theoretical  liberty, 
three  thousand  miles  off. 

A  presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  made  to  a 
court  of  the  District,  accompanies  the  report  of  the 
committee.  This  body  of  men,  after  admitting 
slavery  to  be  an  evil,  and  administering  some  re- 
proof to  those  living  out  of  the  District,  who  have 
petitioned  Congress  for  its  abolition,  represent 
that,  "  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  slave  pop- 
'  ulation,  or  the  colored  free  population  of  the  Dis- 
'  trict.  It  is  better,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  sub- 
'  stitute  a  laboring  class  of  a  difierent  description, 
'  who  are  now  discouraged  from  settling  among 
'  us  by  the  continual  importation  and  influx  of  the 
'  former  from  the  adjacent  States."  They  are 
opposed  to  the  further  importation  of  slaves  and 
free  negroes  as  permanent  residents;  and  observe, 
"  provision  ought  also  to  be  made  to  prevent  pur- 
'  chasers,  for  the  purpose  of  removal  and  trans- 
'  portation,  from  making  the  cities  of  the  District 


'  depots  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  slaves  they 
'collect.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  brought 
'  and  confined  in  these  places,  and  carried  through 
'our  streets,  is  necessarily  such  as  to  excite  the 
'  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  probable  that  much 
'  of  the  excitement  upon  the  subject  ofslavery,  and 
'  which  is  seen  to  lead  sometimes  to  indiscreet  and 
'  unreasonable  measures,  has  arisen  from  the  re- 
'  volting  spectacles  exhibited  on  such  occasions. 
'  It  is  also  known  that  those  engaged  in  such  pur- 
'  suits,  are  often  found  evading  the- laws  for  the 
'  protection  of  the  free,  and  concealing  and  taking 
'  away  by  fraud  and  force,  as  slaves,  such  as  are 
'entitled  to  their  freedom;  and  where  avarice  pre- 
'  sents  such  temptations  to  such  persons,  it  is 
'  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  many  cases,  either 
'  to  restrain  or  punish  acts  of  the  grossest  oppres- 
'  sion  and  injustice.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
'  community  v;ould  be  gratified  by  tht  interference 
'  of  Congress  for  the  suppression  of  these  recepta- 
'  cles,  and  the  exclusion  of  this  disgusting  traffic 
'  from  the  District." 

I  have  presented  these  copious  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  District  and  of  Congress,  as  authen- 
tic proof  that  the  reproach  of  desiring  the  contin- 
uance of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  does  not  rest 
with  the  citizens  of  the  District;  Congress  alone  is 
resfionsible  for  it. 

They  have  exhibited  a  truthful  picture  of  its 
enormities,  and  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  them. 
They  have  presented  instances  of  oppression  and 
injustice  that  ought  to  command  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  secure  the  repeal  of  all  laws  under 
which  they  were  perpetrated.  Free  men  have 
been  seized,  according  to  law,  and  confined  in 
these  secret  prisons,  by  lawless  wretches  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade,  and  sold  into  perpetual  bondage, 
and  those  guilty  of  the  outrage  are  permitted  to 
run  at  large  unwhipt  of  justice.  And  the  code  of 
laws,  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  people  here, 
that  permits  one  man  to  seize  another,  in  the  man- 
ner represented,  without  any  process  of  commit- 
ment issuing  from  a  judicial  tribunal,  or  without 
any  charge  or  conviction  of  crime  committed,  is 
unsuitable  to  a  free  people,  and  repugnant  to  their 
sense  of  justice,  hostile  to  all  our  republican  no- 
tions, and  can  be  tolerated  only  in  a  practical  des- 
potism. And  now  nearly  a  half  century  has  passed 
away  since  the  adoption  of  this  code  by  Congress, 
and  it  still  remains  in  full  force  and  vigor,  without 
change  or  improvement. 

Slavery  was  imposed  on  us  originally  as  a  mark 
of  vassalage  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  it  is  the  only 
badge  of  our  colonial  servitude  that  has  survived 
the  Revolution.  And  none  of  the  gifted  champions 
ofslavery  on  this  floor  or  elsewhere,  can  offer  a 
decent  apology  for  continuing  to  wear  it.  None, 
I  believe,  has  been  attempted. 

The  whole  code  of  Maryland  slave  laws  was 
adopted  as  it  stood  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1801.  Let  us  review  some  of  its  provisions, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  find  additional  motives  for 
relieving  the  District  of  the  disgrace  and  inconve- 
nience under  which  it  has  meekly  suffered  for  so 
long  a  time. 

The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore  bears  date  the 
20[h  of  June,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles,  corresponding  to  the  year  1632.  And 
the  first  legislative  act  relating  to  slaves  which  has 
fallen  under  my  observation,  was  passed  the  9ih 
of  June,  A.  D.  1692,  sixty  years  after  the  date  of 
the  charter.  During  the  century  preceding  the 
cession  to  Congress,  various  enactments  were 
passed  from  time  to  time,  to  regulate,  sustain,  and 
uphold  the  institution.  I  shall  not  detain  the  com- 
mittee with  enumerating  them,  but  content  myself 
with  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  their  provisions. 

In  the  year  1715  it  was  enacted  that  servants 
should  not  travel  by  land  or  water  ten  miles  from 
the  house  of  their  master  or  mistress  without  a 
note,  under  their  hands  or  the  hands  of  the  over- 
seer, under  penalty  of  being  taken  for  a  run- 
away, and  subjected  to  the  penalties  provided 
against  such  offenders;  and  any  person  that  shall 
willingly  entertain  such  servant  or  slave  shall  be 
fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  twenty- 
four  hours  entertainment.  And  if  any  one  goes 
out  of  the  county  without  a  pass,  under  the  seal  of 
the  county  court,  which  is  to  cost  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco,  or  one  shilling  in  money,  he  is  liable  to 
be  taken  up  and  adjudged  by  the  magistrates  a  run- 
away, and  the  taker  up  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
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tlie  owner  twoliundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  When 
a  servant  is  taken  up  as  a  runaway,  he  may  be 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  may  secure  and 
dispose  of  him  as  he  thinks  fit.  In  the  year  1748  it 
was  enacted  that  persons  wittingly  or  wiUingly 
entertaining  servants  absenting  themselves  from 
their  masters,  or  permitting  them  to  be  about 
their  houses  or  plantations  for  an  hour  or  longer, 
shall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
each  hour;  and  persons  unable  to  pay  the  penalty 
are  punishable  by  whipping,  and  shall  give  secu- 
rity for  good  behaviour;  and  the  offending  servants 
may  also  be  whipped.  No  negroes  or  slaves  shall 
carry  a  gun  from  their  master's  land  without  leave; 
if  they  do,  they  may  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
and  whipped,  and  the  gun  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
person  seizing  tliem. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1719,  sheriffs  are 
authorized  to  sell  persons  committed  as  runaway 
slaves,  after  giving  a  few  days  notice.  This  is  the 
Jaw  under  which  the  outrages  complained  of  in  the 
memorial  are  perpetrated.  A  slave  convicted  be- 
fore a  single  magistrate  of  striking  any  white  per- 
son, by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1723,  is  to  have 
one  of  his  ears  cropped;  and  owners  of  slaves  suf- 
fering them  to  keep  horses  or  cattle,  or  any  other 
stock  as  their  own,  shall  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco,  together  with  the  stock.  By  an  act 
passed  in  the  year  1729,  if  a  colored  nnan  is  con- 
victed of  petit  treason,  or  murder,  or  arson,  he  is 
to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  to  be  hanged  in  the 
usual  manner,  his  head  severed  from  the  body, and 
the  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  the  head 
and  quarters  set  up  in  the  most  public  places  in 
the  county  where  such  fact  was  committed.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  "  heads"  thus  exhibited;  those 
which  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  have  been  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  rightful  owners,  if  a  slave  may 
be  said  to  have  any  claim  to  that  important  mem- 
ber; but  the  lamp  posts  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  most  frequented  and  fashionable  promenade  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  may  at  any  time,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. By  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1751,  slaves 
guilty  of  rambling,  riding,  or  running  away,  may 
be  punished  by  the  county  court  with  either  whip- 
ping, cropping,  or  branding  in  the  cheek. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  details,  for 
I  am  not  very  ambitious  of  the  labor  of  pursuing 
these  laws  into  their  skulking  places  in  the  alcoves 
of  the  Congressional  Library,  where  they  are  per- 
mitted quietly  to  sluiTiber,  except  when  galvanized 
into  life  and  activity  by  the  judgments  of  the  dis- 
trict courts.  The  few  specimens  which  I  have 
given  will  serve  to  show  the  true  character  of  the 
whole  code,  and  will  mark  the  gradual  progress  of 
legislation  by  which  a  man,  created  in  the  image 
of  his  JVIaker,  may  be  deprived  of  his  heaven-born 
rights,  and  degraded  to  an  article  of  merchandise. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  repeal  these  laws, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come  for  its 
exercise.  They  ought  to  be  abrogated  without 
further  delay,  and  every  vestige  of  them  ought  to 
be  effaced,  how  and  forever,  from  our  national 
statute-book.  It  is  demanded  by  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their  con- 
tinuance is  a  stain  on  our  national  character,  and 
a  reproach  to  American  civilization.  I  may  here 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  our  history  that  the  colonies  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves, 
but  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. And  in  the  original  draught  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Mr.  Jefferson  thus 
arraigns  and  denounce;^  the  King  of  England. 

"He  has  waged  war  agninst  human  nature  itself,  violatin!; 
Its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  hbeity  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people,  who  never  offended  him  ;  captivating  and 
carrying  th.^m  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  iinseralile  death  in  their  transportation  thitlier  This 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobiuni  of  infidel  powers  is  the 
warfare  of  the  Cliristian  King  of  Great  Britain;  determined 
to  lieep^open  a  marl<et  where  MEN  should  be  bouoht  and 
sold,  he  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legis- 
lative attempt  to  prohibit  w  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce; and  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no 
fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  excitin-'  those  very 
people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchas^e  that  liberty 
of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people 
upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them,  thus  payin<'  off  former 
crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one'people  with 
crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of 
another." 
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The  abhorrence  of  the  slave  trade,  about  the 
abolition  of  which  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
are  now  deliberating,  and  faltering,  and  hesitating, 
had  become  so  deep  and  universal  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  representatives  of  the  principal 
Powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  In  Vienna,  in 
February,  1815,  men  not  very  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  liberty  or  respect  for  public  sentiment,  were 
nevertheless  constrained  to  draw  up  and  sign  a 
manifesto,  promising  that  the  great  Powers  which 
they  represented  would  make  arrangements  to  fix 
a  term  for  tiie  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
since  public  opinion  condemned  it  as  a  stain  on 
European  civilization.  And  in  the  revolutions  of 
time,  one-third  of  a  century  has  since  passed  away, 
and  the  abominable  traffic  still  continues  in  the 
shade  of  this  Capitol,  and  by  the  act  of  an  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Sir,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present 
is  a  time  of  progress.  Liberty  is  not  now  a  for- 
bidden word  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  Man's 
intellect,  hitherto  restrained  and  fettered,  begins  to 
be  unloosed,  and  liis  rights  respected.  The  badges 
of  servitude,  worn  for  so  long  a  time,  dwarfing  and 
deforming  both  body  and  mind,  are  falling  from 
him.  The  practical  diffusion  of  free  principles 
seems  to  be  the  motto  of  our  time.  Tlie  good  seed 
which  has  been  sown  begins  to  bear  fruit  abun- 
dantly. The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  so 
carefully  restrained  and  guarded,  formerly  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  is 
working  miracles  in  the  political  as  well  as  the 
moral  world.  God's  image,  crushed  to  eartk 
under  the  iron  heel  of  despots,  who  claim  the  pre- 
scriptive right  to  oppress  and  enslave,  in  the  Old 
World,  has  arisen,  and  with  giant  strength  hurled 
down  its  oppressors.  Ancient  dynasties,  that  have 
existed  for  ages,  and  can  boast  of  more  centuries 
even  than  it  has  required,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
"  to  snnclify  African  slavery,"  have  fallen  in  a  day 
by  the  hands  of  those  v/hom  they  have  oppressed. 

In  this  onward  movement  of  the  age,  in  these 
efforts  to  correct  the  venerable  errors  of  the  past, 
and  rescue  the  oppressed  from  the  ruins  of  crum- 
bling and  fallen  despotisms,  are  we  of  the  "  model 
Republic"  to  be  the. only  laggards?  And  when 
the  slave  trade  is  denounced  as  piracy,  and  the 
miscreants  who  are  guilty  of  its  perpetration  pun- 
ished with  death  by  every  civilized  nation  under 
heaven,  is  it  to  find  shelter  and  protection  nowhere 
else  but  in  this  District,  and  under  our  "  glorious 
stripes  and  stars?"  This  inquiry  will  never  be 
pressed  with  less  earnestness  than  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. And  for  one,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  declare, 
and  I  do  declare,  that  my  voice,  though  "  feeble  as 
ever  issued  from  human  lips,"  and  my  efforts, 
humble  as  they  are,  shall  be  given  to  this  work 
with  an  earnestness  and  an  industry  that  never 
tire,  and  a  diligence  that  will  admit  of  no  inter- 
ruption. This  standing  reprpach  to  our  national 
character  and  our  national  institutions  ought  to 
be  removed,  and  this  stigma  upon  our  national 
escutcheon  ought  to  be  effaced  forever. 

It  is  now  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— a  most  important  epoch  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  signalized  by  most  remarkable  political 
events — and  is  to  be  endured  that,  under  its  meri- 
dian sun,  there  shall  e.xist  here  a  code  of  slave  laws, 
sustaining  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  that  £an 
scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  most  barbarous  times, 
and  under  the  most  cruel  despotisms. 

The  Grand  Seignior  of  Turkey,  even,  whose 
cruelties  disfigure  the  pages  of  European  history, 
and  whose  government  has  been  characterized  as 
an  "absolute  despotism  tempered  with  regicide," 
has  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  voice  of 
humanity,  and  abolished  the  slave  trade  through- 
out his  dominions.  Still  it  is  continued  at  the 
capital  of  republican  America,  and  upheld  by  the 
laws  of  a  free  people.  The  citizens  of  the  District 
i  declare,  in  their  memorial,  that  slavery  is  an  evil 
of  serious  magnitude,  which  impairs  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  they  pray  Congress  to 
give  heed  to  their  earnest  appeal  for  its  removal. 
As  one  of  their  legislators,  and  animated  with  a 
desire  to  advance  their  interests,  and  as  a  friend  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  '.he  Union,  to  which 
they  stand  in  an  interesting  relation,!  am  in  favor 
of  granting  their  request — of  doing  what  I  may  to 
dry  up  this  fruitful  source  of  constant  irritation 
between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  our 
common  country.     And  I  presume  it  is  no  less  an 


evil  now,  than  it  was  when  this  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  twenty  years  ago.  The  lapse 
of  time  has  not  changed  its  character,  or  dimin- 
ished its  power  of  mischief.  No  one,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  past, 
blind  to  the  present,  and  regardless  of  the  future, 
can  fail  to  discern  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possess  the  power  to  do  what  they 
will,  a  fixed,  an  unalterable  determination  to  insist 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the-District,  or  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  some  other 
place.  The  effects  of  a  removal,  I  have  no  doubt, 
upon  the  pecuniary  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  would  be  highly  disastrous, 
and  such  as  no  one  would  deplore  more  than  my- 
self. Its  broad  streets  and  avenues  would  become 
solitary  and  desolate,  and  its  haunts  of  pleasure 
and  of  business  would  be  forsaken.  No  one,  I 
presume,  who  venerates  the  name  of  Washington, 
desires  to  sec  such  an  event. 

This  place,  besides  being  associated  with  the 
name  of  Washington,  possesses  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  location.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  almost 
within  sight  of  the  home  and  final  resting  place  of 
the  Father  of  his' Country.  The  skies  tluit  benil 
over  it  are  propitious,  and  it  is  blessed  with  a 
climate  mild  and  indulgent.  It  is,  moreover,  beau- 
tified and  adorned  with  public  edifices  of  singular 
mngnificence  and  architectural  excellence;  and  it 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  highest 
decorations  of  art  are  mingled  with  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  conspire  to  render  it,  but  for  the  blight- 
ing influences  of  slavery,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
situations  for  the  national  capital  that  could  be 
selected  in  the  whole  country.  And  what  Addisoft 
said  of  Italy,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  vears 
ago,  may  be  applied  to  this  District,  and  the  sur- 
roundins:  country,  without  scarcely  the  alteration 
of  a  word: 

"  How  has  kind  Heaven  adorned  the  happy  land, 
And  scaitered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  liand! 
But  wliat  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores^ 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  Nature,  and  the  charms  of  Art; 
While  prowl  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
Jliid  tyranny  iLsnrps  her  happy  plains  1''^ 

If  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  cultivate  fraternal  feel- 
ings between  the  different  sections  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, (and  certainly  no  one  is  prepared  to  deny 
it,)  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  perform- 
ance ought  to  be  removed.  The  citizens  of  the 
District  are  deeply  interested  in  this  slave  question. 
If  they  should  change  their  position,  and  prefer 
the  existence  of  slavery  among  them  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  else  for  its  continuance,  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  successful.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  cordially  unite  and  cooperate,  as 
formerly,  with  the  friends  of  liberty  and  union,  iti 
the  removal  of  this  accursed  institution,  and  there- 
by promote  their  own  and  the  happiness  and  true 
glory  of  all  other  sections  of  the  country,  they  will 
enjoy  the  consciousness,  the  proud  satisfaction, 
not  only  of  having  removed  an  evil  of  serious 
magnitude  from  their  midst,  but  of  contributing, 
by  their  exertions,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our 
common  Union,  so  indispensable  to  national  ad- 
vancement, prosperity,  and  renown. 


THE  OREGON  BILL— PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  ALFRED  IVERSON, 

OF  GEORGIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  26,  1S48. 
The  House  being  in  Cnmmittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  Bill  to 
establish  a  Government  in  Oregon- 
Mr.  IVERSON  said: 

The  position  which  I  occupy,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  Vvas  conferred  upon  me,  not  only  with- 
out solicitation  upon  my  part,  but  in  oppositioii  to 
my  declared  wishes.  At  the  time  of  my  nomina- 
uWh,  1  had  no  desire  to  engage  in  public  life;  but 
circumstances  which  I  could  not  control,  placed  it 
out  of  my  power  to  decline  the  nomination  of  my 
political  friends,  which  resulted  in  my  election  to 
this  House.  Having  long  since  determined  to  re- 
tire to  private  life  again,  at  the  close  of  my  presenl 
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term — having  no  personal  object  to  accomplish,  no 
private  interest  to  subseive,.and  no  political  ambi- 
tion to  gratify — I  have,  heretofore,  with  a  brief 
exception,  abstained  from  participation  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  this  Hall,  and  left  them  to  be  conducted 
by  those  who  were  more  able  and  willing  to  engage 
in  them  than  myself.  And  if  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  Congressional  legislation  had  alone  occupied 
our  attention,  I  should  not  have  departed  from  the 
silence  which  I  had  imposed  upon  myself,  and 
which  I  much  prefer  to  have  preserved. 

But,  sir,  a  subject  ha.s  sprung  up  in  our  midst, 
of  no  ordinary  character — a  question  in  which  my 
own  immediate  constituents,  in  common  with  the 
whole  South,  have  a  vital  and  absorbing  interest. 
Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  question  affecting,  not  only  the 
constitutional  rights,  and  most  valuable  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  South,  but  is  one  upon  which  the 
fate  of  this  Union  depends. 

The  slave  property  of  the  southern  States  can- 
not be  estimated  at  a  less  value  than  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  of  dolars.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
property,  the  political  power  which  it  confei-s,  the 
constitutional  rights  by  which  it  is  guarantied;  are, 
in  my  opinion,  in  imminent  peril;  remote,  it  may 
be,  but  still  in  imminentjteril. 

It  is  in  vain  that  gentlemen  from  the  North  tell 
us  that  they  do  not  intend  to  disturb  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution,  or  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  When,  sir,  has  the  North  observed, 
in  good  faith,  any  compromise  which  it  has  made 
with  the  South  ?  The  constitutional  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  after 
1808,  was  founded  upon  a  reciprocal  clause  pro- 
■viding  for  the  restoration  of  slaves  escaping  from 
the  slave  into  the  free  States.  And  how  has  this 
compromise  been  observed  by  the  North?  By  the 
passage  of  laws,  in  many  of  them,  devised  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  human  talents  and  skill,  to 
frustrate  and  render  abortive,  this  important  and 
essential  right,  thus  guarantied  to  the  South.  In 
others,  by  the  formation  of  societies,  in  many 
■  cases  protected  by  legal  enactments  and  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  by  leading  men,  the  avow- 
ed objects  of  which  are  to  seduce  slaves  to  escape 
from  their  owners,  and  to  prevent,  by  fraud  or 
force,  their  capture  and  restoration.  In  violation 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
laws  have  been  passed,  giving  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  to  the  slave  who  has  escaped  from  his  owner 
and  has  been  arrested  as  a  runaway;  thus  subject- 
ing the  rights  of  the  owner  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
packed  and  prejudiced  tribunal.  Who  does  not 
see  and  know,  that  under  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  the  active  interference  of  tliese  societies,  and 
the  influence  of  public  prejudice  at  the  North,  this 
constitutional  guarantee  to  the  South  is  a  mere 
mockery.''  And,  sir,  the  memorable  tariff  com- 
promise of  1833,  how  has  it  been  observed  ? — a 
compromise  growing  out  of  the  most  alarming 
convulsions  at  the  South,  which  had  their  founda- 
tion in  a  settled  conviction  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. What  has  been  its  fate.'  Violated,  disre- 
garded, trampled  under  the  foot  of  northern  Whig 
cupidity,  at  the  very  first  moment  of  its  political 
ascendency.  And  the  compromise,  upon  which 
rests  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  where  is  it 
now?  Denied,  forgotten,  or  despised.  And,  sir, 
the  Missouri  compromise,  one  entered  into  by  the 
South  in  derogation  of  its  rights  and  interests,  but 
agreed  to  that  harmony  might  be  preserved  and 
this  Union  saved  from  dissolution,  how  long  will 
it  stand  as  a  monument  of  northern  justice  and 
good  faith  ?  From  what  quarter  is  its  violation 
unblushingly  advocated  and  imperiously  demand- 
ed ?  Look,  sir,  at  the  iTniversal  voice  of  the  gi-eat 
Whig  party  at  the  North,  spoken  in  tones  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  from  the  public  press,  from 
primary  meetings  and  conventions,  and  from  the 
halls  of  legislation.  Look  to  the  voice  and  votes 
of  that  party  now  in  Congress,  all,  without  a  soli- 
tary exception,  pointing  to  the  same  direction. 
Look  to  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  North,  especially  in  New  York.  Look 
to  thelamentableand  ominous shrinkingin  thehalls 
of  Congress  of  members  of  that  party  who  hi^'e 
heretofore  stood  by  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South  upon  this  important,  trying,  momentous  sub- 
ject. Can  any  man  look  at  these  things  and  say  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  could  pass  this  Congress, 
or  is  likely  to  be  adopted  at  any  subsequent  time? 
And,  sir,  if  this  compromise,  as  well  as  that  now 


under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  shall  be  tram- 
pled down — if,  in  violation  of  that  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  brotherly  love  which  dictated  them, 
slavery  shall  be  excluded,  by  Congressional  legis- 
lation, from  New  Mexico  and  California,  I  ask, 
what  security  will  the  South  have  for  the  faithful 
observance  of  any  of  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution? What  guarantee  will  we  have  that 
slavery  will  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  States?  Sir, 
it  is  in  vain  to  listen  to  the  syren  song  of  security, 
when  there  is  no  security.  We  cannot  rely  upon 
the  ^'punicafides"  which  has  been  exhibited  by  a 
majority  of  our  northern  brethren.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  there  were  not  fit'ty  members  of  Congress 
who  advocated  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Now,  a 
decided  majority  from  the  free  States  are  the  open 
advocates  of  the  power,  and  the  urgent  friends  of 
its  exercise.  Ten  years  ago,  and  scarcely  a  voice 
was  heard  against  the  maintenance  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  JVW,  who  believes  that  it  will  ever 
be  recognized  or  adopted  again?  Ten  years  ago, 
and  wiio  thought  that  op,position  to  slavery  would 
ever  form  tlie  only  test  of  political  qualification 
amongst  any  respectable  portion  of  the  American 
people  ?  Now,  what  do  we  behold  ?  Large  masses 
of  both  political  parties  at  the  North,  disregarding 
old  associations,  breaking  lipoid  political  ties  and 
party  organization,  led  on  and  headed  by  able  and 
eminent  men,  boldly  avowing  this  as  the  only  ele- 
ment of  the  approaching  Presidential  election,  and 
the  only  foundation  for  political  preferment.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Flournot,]  who 
addiessed  the  House  some  days  since,  with  so 
much  spirit  and  energy,  as  well  as  ability,  depre- 
cated the  agitation  of  this  subject,  and  wishes  to 
exclude  it  from  the  Presidential  canvass.  He  ap- 
prehends no  danger  to  an  amicable  and  equitable 
settlement  of  the  question  after  the  election  is  over. 
Sir,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  desperate  game  which 
the  southern  Whig  leadei-s  intend  to  play  in  the 
contest.  They  v/ish  to  lull  the  South  into  security 
— a  security  as  delusive  as  it  will  be  fatal.  Having 
abandoned  to  the  exactions  of  their  northern  allies 
the  interests  and  long-settled  political  principles  of 
the  South,  upon  all  other  questions  of  public  con- 
cern which  have  agitated  the  popular  mind  in  the 
past  struggles  for  party  ascendeTicy,  they  are  now 
ready  to  fold  their  arms  in  listless,  fatal  indiffer- 
ence, and  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who, 
upon  this  subject,  have  never  exhibited  either  jus- 
tice or  mercy.  They  would  urge  the  South  into 
silence  and  security,  in  the  hope  that  the  North 
will  hush  its  agitation  and  do  justice.  But,  sir,  it 
is  in  vain  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  his 
coadjutors,  here  and  elsewhere,  raise  their  voices 
to  lull  this  storm  to  repose.  Like  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  "  it  will  not  down  at  his  bidding."  Like 
subterranean  fires,  it  will  continue  to  upheave  the 
bosom  of  the  North",  unless  stilled  by  the  reproving 
voice  of  the  American  people,  uttered  at  the  ballot- 
box  in  November  next.  No,  sir,  the  South  has 
no  security  in  this  matter,  but  in  its  own  courage, 
firmness,  and  unanimity,  and  in  the  good  faith, 
generous  friendship,  and  moral  firmness  of  those 
northern  Democrats  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
which  is  sweeping  with  such  fearful  violence  over 
the  free  States,  have  stood  by  the  Constitution,  and 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  which  lies 
at  its  foundation.  It  is  in  vain,  we  are  told  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  this  floor,  and 
elsewhere,  that  they  never  intend  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in 
the  States  of  this  Union.  We  have  witnessed  the 
steady  and  rapid  march  of  the  foul  fiend  of  aboli- 
tionism, until  it  is  already  insightof  ourvery  thresh- 
hold.  Where  will  it  stop?  Who  can  say  that  it 
will  not  enter?  When,  sir,  were  the  foot-prints  of 
fanaticism  ever  seen  on  their  voluntary  retreat? 
No,  sir,  it  ever  marches  with  relentless  strides  and 
accelerated  speed  to  the  consummation  of  its  object. 
Trampling  down  in  its  mad  career  the  forms  of 
law,  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  obligations  of 
humanity,  its  torch  is  only  extinguished  by  the 
shed  blood  of  the  last  victim  of  its  unrelenting  and 
ruthless  vengeance  !  Like  the  odious  reptile  whose 
only  food  is  blood,  its  morbid  and  rapacious  appe- 
tite increases  with  the  food  upon  which  it  feeds; 
and  though  gorged  and  bloated  with  the  disgust- 
ing load,  it  still  cries  Give,  give  !  "  Like  the  seas, 
which,  not  content  with  what  they  have,  would 
stretch  their  arms  to  grasp  in  all  the  shore."    Sir, 


the  final  result  and  inevitable  end  of  this  rapidly- 
advancing  anti-slavery  movement  at  the  North,  if 
unchanged  and  unchecked  at  the  outset  by  the  firm 
resistance  of  the  only  party  in  this  Union  which  is 
either  willing  or  able  to  avert  it,  is  the  total  over- 
throw of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  or  the  disso- 
lution of  our  glorious  Confederacy.  One  or  the 
other  is  as  certain  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  The  first 
step  in  this  great  political  and  fanatical  drama  is 
the  one  now  demanded,  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  newly  acquired  Territories  of  this  Repub- 
lic. If  the  South  submits,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  follow  in  quick 
succession;  then  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  trade 
between  the  States;  then  the  application  of  the 
public  treasure,  drained  from  southern  pockets  by 
partial  laws  and  extravagant  tariffs,  to  the  purchase 
of  southern  slaves  from  southern  owners;  and, 
lastly,  universal  emancipation  by  act  of  Congress. 
Shall  I  be  told,  as  we  are  told  even  by  southern 
men,  "that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  .slavery,  and  guaranties  this  property 
in  the  several  States,  and  that  there  is  no  danger?'' 
Sir,  what  barrier  has  constitutions  ever  presented 
to  men  impelled  by  interest,  roused  by  passion, 
inflamed  by  prejudice,  maddened  by  fanaticism, 
and  lost  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice  ?  No, 
sir,  these  turbulent  waves  of  domestic  faction, 
lashed  into  fury  by  political  demagogues,  will 
sweep  with  resistless  force  over  every  constitutional 
barrier  which  may  be  in  their  way.  Let  the  south- 
ern people  look  to  their  safety  now,  before  they 
have  gathered  irresistible  power — now  while  the 
remedy  is  in  our  hands — "moid  is  the  day,  and  now 
the  hour  of  our  salvation" — nosr.,  whilst  a  portion 
of  our  northern  brethren  are  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  to  the  calls  of  justice,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

Sir,  the  safety  of  the  South  rests  in  this  very 
Presidential  election,  and  its  effects  upon  the  par- 
ties of  this  Union.  The  election  over,  and  it  may 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  South  to  save  itself 
from  the  overpowering  influence  of  public  opinion 
at  the  North.  If  this  question  be  yielded  to  Con- 
gress with  no  check  but  the  popular  will,  who  does 
not  see  that  the  South  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
unscrupulous  demands  of  a  prejudiced  majority? 
If  the  South,  lulled  to  security  by  the  exhortations 
of  Whig  leaders,  shall  shut  theireyes  to  the  efl^ects 
and  results  of  the  Presidential  election  upon  this 
all-important  subject,  the  day  of  safety  and  settle- 
ment will  have  forever  passed.  Let  southern 
members  call  then  upon  their  northern  friends  for 
justice,  for  conciliation,  and  compromise.  The 
same  fatal  and  solemn  response  will  be  heard, 
which  in  sepulchral  tones  lately  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  monarchy  in  France — "It  is  too  latel  too 
late  !"  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  invokes  the 
South  to  be  still,  and  to  fear  nothing.  Let  Whig- 
gery  succeed,  and  all  will  be  well;  that  patriotic 
men  at  the  North  and  South  will  come  together 
and  settle  this  distracting  question  upon  just  and 
honorable  terms.  Rely  upon  it,  sic,  this  is  "  a 
promise  to  the  ear,"  which  will  be  "broken  to 
the  hope."  What  is  the  South  to  expect  from  the 
Whigs  of  the  North  after  the  election  favorable  to 
its  rights  and  interests  upon  the  subject  of  slavery? 
Let  the  future  be  judged  by  the  past.  What  sup- 
port, what  sympathy,  what  "aid  and  comfort" 
have  we  ever  received  from  the  hands  of  northern 
Whigs?  What  voice  has  been  raised  from  out  its 
numerous  ranks,  to  cheer  the  South  and  give  it 
assurance  of  safety?  In  primary  assemblies  of  the 
people,  in  State  Conventions  and  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  what  north- 
ern Whig  has  ever  given  his  vote  in  support  of 
southern  rights?  Where  is  the  man  of  that  party 
in  any  free  State  who  has  had  the  will  or  the  in- 
dependence to  stand  up  for  the  South,  and  resist 
the  storm  of  popular  prejudice  which  has  charac- 
terized that  piirty  ?  And  is  it  so,  sir,  that  out  of 
fifteen  States  in  this  Union,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic,  along  the  great  lakes,  across  the  Ohio,  to 
the  far  regions  of  the  mighty  Wesi,  there  has  not 
been  one  voice  raised,  or  one  vote  given  in  behalf 
of  southern  rights  and  interests,  from  out  the 
swelling  ranks  of  the  great  Whig  party?  Are  all, 
all  who  bear  the  name  or  practise  the  principles  of 
Whiff,  united  in  open  and  hostile  array  against 
the  South,  upon  a  question  involving  such  vital 
consequences  to  her  interests,  her  rights,  her  ex^ 
istence?    And  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  a  "change 
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will  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams"  after 
the  Presidential  election?  No,  sir,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  deceives  himself,  if  he  supfioses  that 
Uiere  is  one  northern  Whig  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress who  will  vote  with  him  or  me  for  a  fair  and 
just  arrangement  of  this  vexed  question  any  more 
after  the  election  than  before  it  for  any  settlement 
of  it  which  am  or  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  his 
constituents  or  mine.  Is  there  one  northern  Whig 
in  this  Hall,  or  in  the  Senate,  who  is  prepared  to 
vote  against  the  Wilmot  proviso?  If  tliere  be,  let 
him  be  named.  There  is  not  one.  Is  there  one 
who  will  vote  for  the  Missouri  compromise?  Is 
there  one  who  will  vote  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  themselves? 
And  are  these  men,  or  those  who  may  come  after 
them,  likely  to  change  front  after  the  election,  and 
give  up  long-settled,  and  dearly-cheri.'^hed  opin- 
ions, upon  a  suliject  in  which  their  opinions  meet 
tlie  universal  approval  of  their  constituents?  Do 
the  Whig  members  from  the  South,  on  this  floor, 
apply  .such  a  flattering  unction  to  their  souls?  If 
they  do,  they  are  grossly  deceived;  and  if  they  are 
deceived  themselves,  believe  me,  sir,  their  con- 
stituents will  not  be,  by  any  such  dehjsive  hope. 
They  know  that  opposition  to  slavery,  and  its  total 
exclusion  from  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  is  a 
deep-seated,  abiding,  absorbing,  cardinal  feature 
in  the  creed  of  northern  "Whiggery. 

What,  then,  is  the  South  to'gain  by  excluding 
this  question  from  the  canvass,  or  postponing  its 
decision  beyond  the  Presidential  election?  Sir,  the 
future  safety  of  the  South,  I  verily  believe,  depends 
upon  the  fate  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  the 
vote  which  the  South  gives  in  view  of  the  dnn»er 
which  threatens  it  from  the  North.  Deriving 
neither  "  aid  nor  comfort"  frdm  the  Whig  party  of 
the  free  States,  from  what  source  is  the  South  to 
look  for  sympathy  and  support?  If  the  question 
becomes  a  sectional  one,  the  South  is  in  a  minority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  who  does  not  see 
that,  so  far  as  the  northern  Whigs  are  concerned, 
it  is  already  a  sectional  question  ?  At  present,  our 
safety  depends  in  part  upon  the  friendship  and 
fininness  of  a  portion  of  the  northern  Democracy. 
Thanks  to  a  spirit  of  justice  and  independence, 
deserving  all  praise,  there  are  some  on  this  side  of 
the  House  in  this  Hall,  who,  though  reviled  and 
deserted  by  southern  Whigs,  and  threatened  with 
popular  vengeance  at  home  by  northern  Whigs, 
are  yet  breasting  the  etorm  which  has  been  raised 
to  destroy  them,  and  stand  here  to-day,  as  they 
have  ever  stood,  the  firm,  undaunted  defenders  of 
the  sacred  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  And 
if  the  dark,  angry  current  of  northern  abolitionism, 
swelling  and  sweeping  with  the  accumulated  mass 
of  the  whole  Whis;  party  at  the  North,  and  gaining^ 
force  i»nd  strength  by  deserters  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Democracy,  shail    become   too  powerful  for 

resistance;  if,  consulting  their  self-preservation 

the  first  great  ruling  law  of  our  nature — some  of 
our  northern  friends  here  should  falter  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  the  rights  of  the  South  be  trodden 
down  in  this  Hall,  we  have  another  so\irce  of 
safety  in  those  northern  Democratic  Senators  who 
stand  out  in  boJd  relief  as  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South.  Sir,  let  every 
southern  man  look  at  this  thing  as  it  really  stands. 
Let  him  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  if  the 
Wilmot  proviso  is  rejected  by  this  or  any  other 
Congress,  if  the  just  rights  of  the  South  shall  be 
preserved  and  protected,  it  must  be  alnne  by  the 
aid  of  Democratic  members  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  States.  But  if,  contrary  to  our  confident 
expectations,  our  Democratjc  allies  in  Congress 
shall  give  way  upon  this  subject,  the  South' has 
yet  another  and  a  higher  source  of  security,  in  the 
conservative  power  of  the  Executive  veto  Whilst 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  Executive' chair  shall 
remain  in  office,  neither  the  sacred  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  nor  the  just  rights  of  the  South  are 
in  danger.  Sir,  however  much  James  K.  Polk 
has  been  ridiculed  and  abused  by  those  whose 
greatest  pleasure  and  most  grateful  avocation  is, 
to  detract  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  honest 
pnen,  he  has  the  wisdom  to  understand,  and  the 
firmness  to  maintain,  the  great  niinciples  which 
lie  at  the  foundations  of  our  republican  institutions 
—equality  of  rights,  equality  of  privileges,  and 
equality  of  burdens.  How  fortunate  for  the  South, 
how  fortunate  for  the  Union,  that  in  this  cventfui 
crisis  of  its  fiite.  the  Executive  power  of  the  nation 


has  been  conferred  upon  one  who  received  the  Re- 
publican mantle  from  the  dying  hands  of  that  stern 
old  man,  who  once  lived  in  the  house,  who  yet 
lives  in  the  hearts,  and  who  will  forever  live  in  the 
grateful  memory,  of  the  American  people!  But, 
sir,  "Tempora  mulanlur,  et  mulamur  cum  il/i.?."  A 
few  months  only  will  pass  away  before  the  people 
will  be  called  upon  to  elect  their  representatives 
to  another  Congress. 

If  this  slavery  question  shall  not  be  settled  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  that  dark  and  angry  cur- 
rent of  abolitionism,  which  is  now  sweeping  with 
such  fearful  and  increasing  violence  and  velocity 
over  all  the  free  States  of  this  Union,  niay  over- 
whelm those  Democratic  members  in  this  Hall, 
and  strike  down  that  small  but  gallant  squad  of 
Democratic  Senators  who  have  thus  far  breasted 
the  storm,  and  given  the  only  "  aid  and  comfort" 
to  the  South  which  it  has  ever  derived,  or  ever  will 
derive,  from  the  northern  portion  of  this  Confeder- 
acy, in  that  venerable  and  venerated  body.  And 
if  the  people  of  the  South  shall  be  deceived  and 
deluded  by  those  acts  of  deception  and  fraud  which 
have  marked  the  conduct  and  procured  the  success 
of  the  Whig  party  upon  another  memorable  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  which,  from 
present  appearances  are  to  be  the  main  weapons 
used  by  the  same  party  in  the  approaching  con- 
test, the  Executive  power  of  this  nation  itself,  the 
last  best  hope  of  safety  to  the  South,  may  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
identity  of  interest  and  policy  with  the  South,  can- 
not, will  not,  dare  nof,  consistently  with  his  solemn 
pledges,  protect  it,  by  the  arm  of  the  Executive 
veto  from  the  unfriendly  enactments  of  a  Congres- 
sional majority.  Sir,  let  the  South  look  to  it — let 
every  man  who  has  its  interests,  its  rights,  and  its 
honor  at  heart,  see  to  it,  that  so  far  as  hi«  vote 
and  voice  are  concerned,  this  great  con.servative 
power  of  the  Constitution,  upon  which  alone  we 
may  have  to  rely  for  safety,  shall  not  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  will  be  but  "  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter" — one  who,  whatever  may  be 
his  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his 
countr}'  for  deeds  of  noble  daring,  stands  pledged, 
if  elected  President,  to  yield  his  own  opinions  to 
the  will  of  Congress.  Will  it  be  said,  sir,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  reserved  to  himself  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  against  clear,  unconstitutional  in- 
fraction,or  precipitate  and  hasty  legislation?  What 
security  to  the  South  is  there  in  this  reservation  ? 
Let  it  be  examined  with  all  fairness  and  candor. 
Can  it  be  alleged  that  any  bill  passed  by  Congress 
excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  could  be  considered  the  result  of  hasty 
legislation?  That  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  precipitate  legisla- 
tion; or  that  any  other  Congressional  action  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  however  much  it  might  affect 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South,  would  be  off- 
hand and  unadvised  legislation? — a  subject  which 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  theme  of 
constant,  long-continued  and  anxious  agitation  in 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Will  anybody  pre- 
tend that  this  subject  can  ever  assume  the  sudden 
and  hasty  form  of  law,  in  whatever  shape  it  may 
be  adopted  by  Congress?  No,  sir.  If  ever  a  fatal 
blow  shall  be  struck  against  the  South,  it  will  be  a 
premeditated,  deliberate  act  of  iniquity  and  injury. 
How,  then,  could  General  Taylor  interpose  the 
Executive  veto  to  save  the  country  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  such  a  blow,  upon  the  pretence  that  it  was 
the  result  of  hasty  Congressional  legislation  ?  Will 
it  be  said  again  that  all  such  action  of  Congress 
would  be  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  that,  there- 
fore. General  Taylor  would  veto  it?  Sir,  what  do 
we  know  of  the  constitutional  opinions  of  General 
Taylor  upon  this  or  any  other  subject?  Has  he 
ever  formed  or  avowed  one?  And  is  the  South 
ready  and  willing  to  trust  this  most  important  and 
vital  subject  to  the  handsof  one  who  has  no  avowed 
principles  or  opinions  upon  which  it  can  repose  in 
safety? 

But,  sir,  so  far  as  Genera]  Taylor  has  expressed 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  it  not 
against  the  South?  In  his  celebrated  "  Signal" 
letter,  he  gave  his  sanction  and  approval  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  slavery  was  excluded 
from  the  Northwestern  Territory,  embracing  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  the  baneful  cause  and  foundation  of  all 
the  fearful  agitation  which  now  threatens  us.    Be- 


sides, sir,  is  not  this  power  of  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  mooted  question?  Do  we 
not  know  that  the  wfiolc  Whig  party  of  the  North, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Democrats,  claim  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  whole 
subject?  And  is  it  not  even  sometimes  conceded 
by  southern  politicians?  Is  it  so  clear,  as  a  con- 
stitutional proposition,  that  there  may  exist  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject?  Is  its  un- 
constitutionality written  in  such  large  and  glaring 
letters  "that  he  who  runs  may  read?"  How, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  any  expressed  or  known 
opinion  of  General  Taylor,  can  we  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  he  would  consider  the  Wilmot  proviso 
as  a  clear  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  And,  sir,  what  point  is  better  settled  in 
political  practice,  than  that  he  who  is  elevated  t© 
power  by  a  party,  must  conform,  in  all  essential 
and  important  measures,  to  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  have  conferred  office  upon 
him?  And  who  will  deny  that  a  large  majority  of 
that  party  upon  whom  General  Taylor  relies  for 
his  election,  are  the  uncompromising  advocates  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Is  it  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  General  Taylor 
would  veto  any  measure  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion and  suffrage  of  a  decided  majority  of  his  poli- 
tical friends?  But,  sir,  I  ask,  if  it  is  not  already 
well  understood  by  those  upon  whom  he  must 
mainly  depend  for  success,  that  if  elected  Presi- 
dent, he  will  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  Con- 
gress upon  this  subject?  Sir,  the  letters  of  dis- 
tinguished northern  Whigs;  positive  and  public 
allegations  of  members  of  Congress;  resolutions  of 
Whig  ratification  meetings;  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal declarations  of  the  northern  Whig  papers, 
speak  out  plainly  upon  this  point.  They  support 
General  Taylor  because  they  understand  and  6e- 
lieve  that  upon  this,  as  well  as  all  other  questions 
of  domestic  policy,  he  will  yield  to  the  decisions 
of  Congress.  Sir,  does  any  man  believe  that 
General  Taylor  would  have  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  if  it  had  been 
known  or  believed  that  he  would  veto  the  Wilmot 
proviso?  Will  the  miserable  pretence  be  set  up, 
that  because  a  Wilmot  proviso  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table  in  that  Convention,  that  there- 
fore a  majority  of  that  body  were  opposed  to  that 
proviso  ? 

Sir,  it  has  been  admitted  on  this  floor  by  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  a  mem- 
bei-'of  that  Convention,  that  a  decided  majority  of 
that  Convention  were  in  favor  of  that  proviso;  and 
no  honorable  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  com- 
position of  that  body,  will  contend  that  it  intended 
to  condemn  the  Wilmot  proviso  by  any  portion  of 
its  action.  And  is  any  man  so  blind  as  to  suppose 
that,  by  the  nomination  and  support  of  General 
Taylor,  the  majority  of  that  Convention  in- 
tended to  yield  up  their  opposition  to  slavery,  and 
surrender  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso? 
No,  sir.  Both  in  that  Convention  and  elsewhere, 
the  northern  Whigs  support  him,  not  only  because 
he  is  a  Whig,  but  because  they  distinctly  undtr- 
s/an(/ and  believe  that  he  will  not  oppo.<!e  their  pecu- 
liar views  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  interfere 
with  their  designs  upon  the  rights  and  interests  or 
the  South.  And  how  is  this,  sir?  Do  the  Whigs 
at  the  North  support  General  Taylor  with  the 
underslnnding  that  he  is  not  to  veto  the  Wilmot 
proviso  if  pas.sed  by  Congress?  And  do  the 
southern  Whigs  support  him  with  the  same  under- 
standing? If  they  do,  they  are  recreant  to  their, 
principles,  regardless  of  their  interests,  and  lost  to 
the^dictates  of  truth  and  honor.  No,  sir,  there  is 
not  a  southern  man  upon  tins  floor  or  elsewhere, 
if,  in  the  exercise  of  common  charity,  we  give 
them  credit  for  sincerity,  who  believes  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  is  unsound  upon  the  subject  of  slavery; 
that  he  would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Every 
mail  which  comes  from  the  South  is  freighted  with 
the  most  positive  and  unequivocal  averments  of 
the  Whig  press,  that  General  Taylor  is  with  the 
South  on  this  question,  and  would  veto  the  Wi  - 
mot  proviso;  and,  sir,  if  it  were  known  believed, 
or  susperted  at  the  South  that  he  would  sanction 
that  measure,  he  would  not  carry  a  corporal's 
guard  in  the  approaching  election.  And  yet,  this 
is  the  discreditable,  I  had  almost  said,  the  dishon- 
orable position  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  General 
Taylor,  that  whilst  one  portion  of  it  are  urging 
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his  election  upon  the  South,  as  the  only  ark  of  its 
political  safety,  another  portion  are  pressing  his 
election  at  the  Nortii,  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  their  own  peculiar  views  upon  this  identical 
subject!  Is  it  fair  in  General  Taylor  to  fold  his 
arms  in  silence,  and  permit  his  opinions  and  inten- 
tions to  be  subjected  to  such  opposing  and  contra- 
dictory constructions?  Is  it  honorable  in  him  to 
seek  office  and  power  by  a  fraudulent  concealment 
of  his  opinions?  That  a  fiaud  will  be  practised 
upon  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  if  this  thing 
pontinufs,  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  Where  is 
that  noble  spirit  of  independence  and  manliness 
displayed  by  General  Taylor  in  the  memorable 
(jeclaration,  that  he  "asked  no  favors,  and  shunned 
no  responsibility?''  Is  it  hushed  by  the  still,  small 
voice  of  political  ambition? 

Is  Zachary  Taylor  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  his 
opinions  upon  the  great  political  questions  deeply 
agitating  the  public  mind  and  affecting  the  public 
interests?  Sir,  if  he  shall  continue  to  close  his  lips 
and  permit  any  portion  of  the  American  people  to 
be  deceived  about  liis  opinions — if  he  does- not  act 
a  manly  part,  and  place  himself  and  his  opinions, 
especially  upon  this  great  subject  of  slavery,  fairly 
and.  unequivocally  before  the  world,  he  will  forfeit 
the  respect,  as  I  trust  he  will  lose  the  support,  of 
all  honorab.le  men,  to  whatever  )")arty  they  may 
belong.  The  South  especially  owes  it  to  its  own 
self-respect,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  its  do- 
mestic institutions, to  see  that  tlie  Executive  power 
of  this  Government  shall  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  man  whose  opinions  are  unknown, 
or  whose  position  and  course  have  not  been  clearly 
defined.  Sir,  the  South  has  already  been  too  long 
lulled  into  security  on  the  subject  of  slavery  agi- 
tation at  the  North.  The  southern  Whig  party 
has  already  done  too  much,  by  the  fatal  course 
which  it  has  pursued,  to  aid  in  the  downfall  of 
southern  institutions.  What  has  been  its  course? 
It  has  allied  itself  in  bonds  of  fraternal  association 
with  a  party  at  the  North  that  has  been  for  years, 
and  is  now,  the  open,  active,  violent  opponent  of 
southern  institutions;  that  party  which  has  been 
the  foundation  and  main  support  of  all  the  politi- 
cal agitation  upon  this  delicate  and  dangerous  sub- 
ject of  slavery;  that  party  which,  by  its  insidious, 
constant,  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  religious 
prejudices  and  passions  of  men,  has  raised  a  storm 
against  the  South  throughout  the  free  States, 
which,  like  a  maelstrom,  threatens  to  ingulf  all  in 
its  rapacious  and  enormous  bosom.  Sir,  when  a 
Whig  in  the  northern  States,  casting  aside  for  the 
time  the  old  issues  which  have  divided  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  Union,  and  appealing 
to  the  sectional  feelings  of  the  people,  has  obtained 
office  by  reviling  the  South  and  her  institutions, 
have  you  heard  from  southern  Whigs  a  single 
voice  raised  in  condemnation  of  his  course?  When, 
taking  hold  of  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  masses 
against  domestic  slavery,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
beat  down  a  Democrat  who  has  stood  firmly  by 
the  South,  maintained  her  just  rights,  and  defend- 
ed her  against  the  illiberal  aspersions  of  his  an- 
tagonist, has  such  a  man  ever  been  repudiated  by 
his  southern  allies?  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  hailed  with  friendly  greetings,  and  re- 
joicings loud  and  long  have  gone  up  from  southern 
Whig  throats  for  the  victory  won  over  "a  north- 
ern man  with  southern  principles."  When  a  ren- 
egade Democrat  at  the  North  has  abandoned  his 
principles,  deserted  his  parly,  and  seized  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  to  make  it  the  instrument  and 
the  stepping  stone  of  his  success,  he  has  been 
hailed  by  southern  Whigs  with  smiles  of  joy,  and 
with  all  due  form  and  solemnity  been  admitted  to 
the  cordial  embrace  of  the  great  Whig  church. 

Sir,  what  party  at  the  South  has  rejoiced  over 
the  success  of  the  Slades,  Everetts,  the  Giddingses, 
the  Palfreys,  et  id  omne  genus?  Who,  sir,  have 
rejoiced  at  the  apostasy  of  a  Hale?  When  that 
man,  forgetting  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
the  sterling,  unflinching^Democracy  of  the  Granite 
State,  seized  upon  the  Texas  question  as  a  political 
hobby,  and  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
great  body  of  his  political  associates,  uttered  the 
bitterest  denunciations  against  the  South,  by  what 
party  was  he  sustained,  and  by  whose  votes  has 
he  been  elevated  to  power  ?  He  was  spexved  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
Union,  like  a  poisonous  drug  too  nauseating  and 
disgusting  to  be  retained,  to  be  received  into  the  i 


arms  of  the  Whig  party,  to  be  raised  to  an  import- 
ant and  imposing  .station  by  Whig  votes,  and  to 
become  the  political  friend  and  associate  of  south- 
ern Whigs  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  And,  sir, 
this  is  only  one  of  numerous  examples  which  might 
be  adduced  of  the  fidelity  of  southern  Whigs  to 
southern  interests,  and  hs  fralernity  with  "^  north- 
ern men  with  northern  principles."  It  has  been 
this  very  course  of  the  Whig  party  at  the  South, 
which  has  given  life,  and  health,  and  strength  to 
this  dangerous  anti-slavery  movement,  which  is 
now  sweeping  with  terrific  velocity  overall  the  free 
Stales  of  the  Confederacy. 

Sir,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  only  party  at 
the  North,  from  which  the  South  has  ever  received 
sympathy  and  support  upon  this  question  of  sla- 
very, is  the  Democratic  party.  Ten  years  ago, 
and  that  party  were  almost  unanimous  in  our  favor. 
In  every  vote  taken,  as  well  in  the  State  Legislatures 
as  in  Congress,  in  which  the  question  of  slavery 
w-as  involved ,  there  was  scarcely  a  Democratic  voice 
raised  against  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  south- 
ern States.  And,  sir,  if  it  had  received  the  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  the  South  which  were  due  to 
friendship  and  fidelity,  that  party  would,  at  this 
day,  have  stood  an  unbroken  and  impassable  bar- 
rier to  the  encroachments  of  abolition.  But,  sir, 
how  have  they  been  treated  by  their  Whig  breth- 
ren at  the  South,  in  behalf  of  whose  rights  they 
have  battled  against  popular  prejudice  and  fanati- 
cism at  ho-me  ?  Look  at  the  memorable  scenes  of 
1840:  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  the  open  and 
avowed  friend  of  southern  rights;  he  was  surround- 
ed and  supported  by  a  powerful  party  at  the  North, 
that  stood  by  him  in  the  bold,  but  dangerous  posi- 
tion which  he  then  assumed.  But  the  southern 
Whig  party,  instead  of  rallying  to  his  support,  and 
the  support  of  those  who  gave  us  aid  and  comfort 
upon  this  most  important  and  vital  subject,  ran 
wildly  and  madly  into  the  support  of  one  for  the 
Presidential  office  who  was  the  open  and  uncom- 
promising, advocate  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  anS 
who,  upon  all  other  subjects,  like  General  Taylor, 
"  liad  no  political  opinions  for  the  public  eye." 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  when  we  see  the  course 
which  the  South  has  pursued  towards  those  who 
have  risked  their  own  political  salvation  at  home, 
for  the  sake  of  the  South,  that  they  should  give 
way  and  seek  safety  by  swimming  with  the  current 
under  which  they  must  olheivvise  liave  sunk? 
And  is  the  same  course  to  be  pursued  now  ?  Is 
the  South  still  so  blind  to  the  dangcrof  its  situation, 
that  it  should  be  willing  to.  risk  the  destruction  of 
its  most  sacred  rights  for  the  mere  pride  and  grati- 
fication of  party  success?  Are  the  southern  Whigs 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  South  upon  the  altar  of  party 
devotion,  that  they  rnay  enjoy  the  fleeting  pleasure 
to  boast  of  victory,  and  swell  the  shouts  of  persona? 
idolatry  which  are  to  be  raised  in  honor  of  a  mili- 
tary chieftain?  Sir,  in  this  dark  and  fearful  hour 
of  its  peril,  it  behooves  every  son  of  the  South,  to 
pause  and  look  before  he  leaps,  lest  a  fatal  step 
may  plunge  him  and  his  country  into  ruin.  Sir, 
how  diflTerent  has  been  the  course  of  the  southern 
Democracy  !  When  have  ice  ever  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  an  enemy  over  a  friend  of  the  South? 
When  have  we  ever  welcomed  a  renegade  abolition 
Whig  into  the  ranks  of  Democracy,  and  given  him 
the-hand  of  political  fellowship?  When  have  we 
ever  failed  to  put  the  seal-of  our  condemnation 
upon  any  man  who  has  made  his  opposition  to 
southern  institutions  tiie  stalking  horse  upon  which 
to  ride  into  office?  Look,  sir,  at  the  case  which  is 
now  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  in  the  person  of 
Martin  Van  Buren.  If  there  was  one  man  in  this 
Union  who  stood  higher  than  all  others  in  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  the  Denaocrats  of  the  South, 
it  was  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  the  memorable  contest 
of  1840,  when  he  was  deserted  by  his  northern 
friends  and  abandoned  by  his  own  State,  the  south- 
ern Democracy  stood  by  him,  and  gave  him  two- 
thirds  of  the  electoral  votes  which  were  cast  for 
him  upon  that  memorable  occasion.  Sir,  Martin 
Van  Buren  has  been  endeared  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  whole  Union,  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
faith,  by  the  recollection  of  common  dangers  shared, 
of  victories  won,  and  battles  lost.  But  he  has  de- 
serted the  South,  and  taken  his  stand  in  the  ranks 
of  its  mortal  enemies;  and  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
electric  flash,  which  spreads  the  news  of  this  apos- 
tasy, he  has  been  cast  out  from  amongst  us,  like  a 
dead  dog  upon  a  dunghill,  there  to  fester  and  rot, 


anf>idst  the  corruption  which  surrounds  him,  and 
which  he  has  so  much  contn'buted  to  accumulate. 
Yes,  sir,  that  man  who  has  heretofore  been  looked 
to  as  a  modehof  political  consistency — who  was 
regarded  as  a  great  exemplar  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples— who  was  the  distinguished  mark  of  hi.^ 
country  ^s  honor  and  the  recipient  of  its  favors,  will 
descend  to  the  grave  with  the  brand  of  "  Traitor" 
upon  his  forehead — bearing  with  him  the  contempt 
and  scorn  qf  all  honorable  menr 

"  Livini;,  he  shall  forfeit  fiiir  renown, 
And  doiiW.v  ttyin'r,  sliall  a;o  down 
To  the  vile- dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

Such,  sir,  has  been,  and  is  the  difference  in  the- 
course  and  conduct  of  the  two  parties  on  this  sub- 
ject. But, sir, if  the  southern  Whigahad,by  their 
course  heretofore,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  , 
hands  of  those  who  are  our  enemies  at  the  North, 
and  if  the  nomination  and  support  of  General  Tay- 
lor is  calculated  to  "produce  like  results,  and  hi» 
election  to  aid  in  breaking  down  the  only  party  at 
the  North  which  has  been  friendly  to  the  South, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  theoi,  and  how  are  we  to 
characterize  their  conduct  in  the  nomination  and 
support  of  the  present  Whig  candidate  for  Vice 
President?  Sir,  I  cl>ai-ge  the  southern  members  of 
ihe  Philadelphia  Convention,  whatever  may  have- 
been  the  honesty  of  their  intentions,  with  a  virtuaj 
abandonment  of  southern  rights  and  interests,  in 
the  nomination  and  support  of  Millard  Fillmore 
for  Vice  President.  What  is  his  position  upon> 
this  question  of  slavery?  Is  any  southern  man 
upon  thisfloor  prepared  to  respond  to  thisinquiry.'^ 
When  we  aisk  what  are  th«  views  of  General  Tay- 
lor upon  this  subject,  and  charge  him  with  leaning 
against  the  S»uth,  we  are  told  by  his  southern- 
friends,  that  although  he  has  made  no  public  record 
of  his  opinions,  yet  that  he  is  a  southern  man,  and 
a  slaveholder,  and  thereforehemny  be  safely  trusted. 
But  what  answer  do  they  give  as  to  Mr.  Fillmore.''' 
Upon  what  principle  is  he  to  be  trusted  ?  He  is  a 
northern  man,  residing  at  the  North,  with  all  hi» 
interests  at  the  North,  surrounded  by  the  party 
which  has  manifested  such  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  southern  institutions — identified  with  it  ir» 
position,  party  policy,  and  political  power.  The- 
very  office  which  he  no  w  holds,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  a  convention  in  New  York  which  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  one  of  the 
essential  articles  of  its  political  faith.  These  cir- 
cumstances, withoutother  evidence  of  his  opinions, 
can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  candid  men 
of  his  hostility  to  the  South  upon  this  subject  of 
domestic  slavery.  Are  southern  men  ready  to  go 
blindfold  into  the  support  of  a  man  for  the  import- 
ant office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  opinions  upon  this  question  are  either  un- 
known or  equivocal  ?  It  may  be  that  the  decision 
of  this  momentous  question  will  depend  upon  the 
casting  vote  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
The  slaveholding  States  and  non-slaveholding  States 
are  nowequally  divided.  If  a  geographical  division 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  present  party  lines,  which 
recent  events  too  plainly  indicate,  this  whole  ques- 
tion, upon  the  decision  of  which  this  Union  depends, 
may  rest  upon  the  single  vote  of  the  Vice  President. 
How  important,  then,  to  the  South , and  to  the  whole 
country,  that  the  occupant  of  that  chair  should  be 
safe  and  sound  upon  this  dangerous  and  distracting 
subject !  But,  sir,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  or 
f)resumption  as  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
upon  this  question.  We  have  his  recorded  votes, 
not  only  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  but  greatly  beyond  thern,  and  in  favor  of 
principles  which  strike  in  distinct  terms,  at  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  Stales  themselves.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1838,  when  abolition 
petitions  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  of  the 
North,  and  when  their  reception  and  reference  was 
the  test  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  south- 
ern rights.  He  was  the  uniform  advocate  of  the 
reception  of  these  incendiary  documents.  His 
votes  upon  the  journals  attest  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. Nay,  more,  sir,  look  at  his  votes  upon 
the  celebrated  Atherton  resolutions.  The  third 
resolution  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  3d.  Resohed,  That  Congress  has  no  riaiht  to  do  that  in- 
directly which  it  cannot  do  directly  ;  and  tliat  the  agitatiort 
of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Territories,  as  a  means,  and  with  llie  view  of  disturbing  or 
overthrowing  that  institution  in  Ihe  several  States,  is  against 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  an  infringe- 
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flipnt  of  the  riclits  of  the  States  affected,  and  a  bieach  of 
Ihe  public  faith  upon  which  tliey  entered  into  llic  Confeder- 
ation." 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  resol^ion  the  yeas  were 
164,  nays  40.  Amongst  the  nays  was  Millard 
Fillmore  !  And  here,  sir,  in  this  negative  vole  of 
Mr.  F.,  in  company  with  the  most  notorious  abo- 
litionists in  the  Union,  we  have  the  extraordinary 
and  startling  opinion  announced  that  Congress  has 
the  right  to  do  indirectly  what  itcannotdo  directly, 
and  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories,  as  a 
means  and  with  a  view  of  disturbing  or  overthrow- 
ing that  instit-ution  in  the  several  Stat-es,  is  neither 
«gaiiist  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
•affected,  or  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  upon  which 
they  entered  into  the  Union!  The  fifth  resolution 
•is  as  follows: 

"  5th.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  all  attempts  on  the  part 
"Of  Congre.ss  to  aboHsli  jlavtn-y  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Territories,  or  to  proliilrit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  10  State,  or  to  di;,'criminate  between  the  institutions  of 
one  portion  of  the  Confederacy  and  another  with  the  views 
aforesaid,  are  in  violation  of  tlic  Constitution,  destructive  of 
the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  union  of  these  States 
rests,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  and  that 
•every  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition,  or  paper, 
touciiing  or  relating  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  whatever 
to  slavery  as  aforesairl,  or  the  abolition  thereof,  siialJ,  on 
the  presentation  thereof,  without  any  further  action  there- 
on, belaid  upon  the  table  without  being  debated,  printed  or 
referred. " 

Upon  this  resolution  Mr.  F,  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  what  does  he  assert  by  this  vote.' 
That  attempts  upon  the  part  of  Congi-ess  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Terri- 
tories, or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  in- 
stitutions of  one  portion  of  the  Confederacy  and 
another,  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  several  States,  are  not  in 
■violation  of  the  Constitution;  are  not  destructive 
<if  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
Union  of  these  States  rests-,  and  are  not  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress!  Sir,  has  Gerritt 
Smith,  or  Arthur  Tappan,  or  the  most  vile  and 
rabid  abolitionist  ever  gone  further  than  this.' 
And  can  it  be  believed  that  a  man,  who  by  his 
solemn  votes  has  asserted  these  monstrous  princi- 
ples, would  not  sanction  the  Wilmot  proviso.' 
]>fay,  sir,  do  not  these  recorded  votes  declare  in 
terms,  not  only  that  Congress  may  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  the 
Union,  but  that  Congress  may  abolish  slavery  in 
the  Territories  where  it  may  already  exist.'  Sir, 
•thei-e  is  not  a  doctrine  advocated  by  the  wildest 
enthusiast  of  abolition  in  the  United  States  which 
goes  one  step  beyond  the  principles  sanctioned  by 
the  voice  and  votes  of  Millard  Fillmore.  And  yet 
he  has  been  selected  by  southern  Whigs  as  their 
-candidate  for  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people!  Sir,  is  the  South  prepared  to  sustain  the 
■claim?  If  so,  then  it  deserves  tlie  curse  and  the 
fate  of  him  who  sold  his  birtliright  for  a  mess  of 
postage.  Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  candor  and  good  sense 
of  every  southern  man,  what  has  the  South  to  gain 
in  what  most  deeply  concerns  its  welfare,  its  pros- 
perity, its  very  existence,  by  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Taylorand  Millard  Fillmore.'  And  what  will 
the  country  gain  in  other  respects  by  their  success 
.and  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  ap- 
j»roaching  contest.'  What  is  to  be  the  policy  of 
CfeneralTaylor'sadministration.'  What  measures 
for  the  pubhc  good  will  he  adopt  or  recommend.' 
Has  the  Philadelphia  Convention  which  nomina- 
ted him  given  any  exposition  of  the  character  of 
his  administration  .'  Has  any  of  his  friends  upon 
this  floor  or  elsewhere  told  us  what  features  are 
to  be  stamped  upon  his  foreign  or  domestic  policy  .' 
Has  he  made  known  to  the  public,  whose  suffrages 
he  solicits,  wha»are  his  opinions  upon  any  of  the 
great  political  questions  which  have  divided  the 
parties  of  this  nation  .'  No,  sir,  we  are  told  none 
of  these  things.  The  great  Whig  party  of  the 
United  States,  numbering  in  its  ranks  nearly  one 
half  of  the  American  people,  and  claiming  a  lar"-e 
share  of  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  decency  of 
the  country — heretofore  the  able  and  ardent  advo- 
catestofgieat  fundamental  measures  of  government 
—now  suddenly  hides  the  light  of  its  principles 
asunder  a  bushel,  and  arraying  itself  under  the 
banner  of  a  military  chieftain,  goes  to  battle  only 
with  the  war  cry  of  Old  Zack  and  Whitey— Mon- 


terey and    Buena   Vista!     What   a    humiliating 
spectacle  is  thus  presented  to  the  world  ! 

Sir,  in  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  the 
Whig  party  has  grounded  its  anns  upon  all  the  great 
issues  for  which  it  has  heretofore  contended,  and 
has  acknowledged  that  its  principles  cannot  bear 
the  test  of  public  scrutiny  and  trial.  How  is  this, 
sir.'  Have  Whig  principles  become  so  odious,  and 
Whig  measures  so  unpopular,  that  no  man  who 
professes  them  can  be  elected  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.'  Are  the  Whigs  driven  to  the  miser- 
able expedient  so  successfully  practised  in  1840,  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  personal  popularity  of 
a  man  void  of  political  principles  or  e.Kperience,  to 
foi.^t  themselves  into  ]iower.'  And  power  to  what 
end — for  what  object — for  whose  benefit.'  Is  it 
that  they  may  ilivide  out  amongst  themselves  the 
contemptible  spoils  of  victory,  the  "loaves  and 
fishes"  of  Executive  patronage.'  Is  it  to  establish 
another  national  bank,  or  to  galvanize  into  exist- 
ence that  putrescent  mass  of  corruption  which, 
though  dead  and  buried,  yet  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  American  people.'  Is  it  to  restore  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  that  fraudulent  system  of  partial  and 
unjust  taxation  by  which  the  rich  are  made  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer.'  that  system  of  legalized  rob- 
bery by  wliich  millions  are  filched  from  the  pockets 
of  honest  men  to  build  up  a  moneyed  aristocracy 
in  the  persons  of  northern  manufacturinglordlings.' 
Is  it  to  establish  a  wasteful  system  of  public  ex- 
penditure in  the  shape  of  internal  improvements, 
to  corrupt  the  people  and  render  them  subservient 
to  the  moneyed  power.'  Is  itto  disgrace  your  statute 
book  with  another  bankrupt  law,  by  which  honest 
creditors  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  dues,  and 
perjury  and  fraud  be  rewarded  by  exemptions  from 
pecuniary  liability  .'  Are  these  and  other  kindred 
measures,  heretofore  the  favorite  subjects  of  Whig 
legislation,  to  be  the  fruits  of  success  in  this  play 
of  "  hide  and  seek, "this  game  of  political  trickery, 
at  wliich  the  Whig  leaders  are  becoming  so  ex- 
pert.' May  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  pass  such 
a  cup  from  the  lips  of  the  people!  Sir,  let  them 
look  to  it,  that  they  are  not  made  to  drink  its  bitter 
dregs.  Let  the  memorable  example  of  1840  warn 
them  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  this  "  no-party" 
cry  of  Whiggery  and  its  adopted  leader. 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  ask  and  to  answer, 
what  is  the  South,  what  is  the  whole  country 
to  gain  by  the  success  of  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees .' 

Sir,  the  opinions  and  position  of  General  Cass, 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  have  been  deliberate- 
ly formed  and  openly  avowed  to  the  American 
people.  His  sentiments  are  not  left  to  vague  con- 
jecture, or  contradictory  construction.  Whilst  Gen- 
eral Taylor  is  urged  upon  the  South,  because  from 
his  residence  and  interest  he  is  supposed  and  al- 
leged to  be  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso;  and 
upon  the  North,  because  he  is  believed  to  be  in 
its  favor,  or  pledged  not  to  veto  it  if  passed  by 
Congress;  whi!^  the  position  of  General  Taylor 
is  like  the  Delphic  oracle,  giving  out  its  responses 
to  suit  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  those  who  consult 
it,  General  Cass  has  spoken  in  direct  and  unequiv- 
ocal language  to  all.  He  has  declai-ed  himself,  in 
terms,  the  unyielding  opponent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  form 
whatever.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  he 
takes  open,  manly,  decisive  ground.  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  comnnittee  of  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
he  gives  an  explicit  adhesion  to  all  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  that  body,  one  of  which  lay.? 
down  the  Democratic  platform  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Sir,  if  General  Cass  should  be  elected 
President,  and  Congress  should  pass  any  law  em- 
bracing the  principles  of  that  odious  and  infamous 
proviso,  he  stands  pledged  in  solemn  form  to  in- 
terpose the  Executive  veto.  He  cannot,  he  will 
not,  lie  dare  not,  violate  that  pledge.  He  could 
not  do  so,  without  dishonor,  and  without  bringing 
down  upon  his  head  the  just  execration  of  a  de- 
frauded and  insulted  constituency.  But,  sir,  we 
have  not  only  the  express  declaration  of  his  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject — we  have  more.  We  have 
his  recorded  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  these  opinions.  When 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  under  consideration  in 
that  body,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  a  Whig 
Senator,  moved  that  the  treaty  be  amended  by  in- 
serting the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  making  it  appli- 
cable to  all  the  territory  acquired  by  it.    The  name 


of  Lewis   Cass  Ls  recorded,   along   with  all  the 
southern  Senators,  against  the  motion. 

Sir,  I  know  that  it  has  been  charged  by  south- 
ern Whigs,  that  General  Cass  is  the  advocate  and 
friend  of  the  V/ilmot  proviso,  and  has  given  it  the 
support  of  his  voice  and  vote.  I  deny  the  charge, 
and  challenge  the  proof.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  pioved 
to  be  false.  Flis  voice  and  votes  have,  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  been  brought  to  bear  against  this 
unjust  and  unconstitutional  provision.  He  ha.s 
ever  stood,  as  he  now  stands,  the  able  and  fearless 
champion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
and  of  the  Union.  Has  he  no  claims,  then,  upon 
the  sympathy,  the  friendship,  and  the  support  of 
the  South.'  Whilst  every  Whig  leader  at  the 
North  has  taken  open  ground  against  the  South — 
whilst  many  distinguished  Democrats  have  alian- 
doned  their  ancient  faith,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  a  hideous  fanaticism,  which, 
like  another  .Tungernaut,  threatens  to  crush  the 
whole  Union  under  its  bloody  \f  heels — whilst  Gen- 
eral Cass  has  been  derided  at  the  North  by  the 
whole  pack  of  abolition  bloodhounds,  as  a  "dough 
face" — whilst  he  has  been  charged  with  deserting 
the  North  and  clinging  to  the  South — whilst  he 
has  been  abandoned  by  many  of  his  own  political 
friends,  for  his  manly  adherence  to  southern  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  stands  erect  amidst  the  storm 
which  threatens  to  destroy  him,  with  the  pillars  of 
the  Constitution  firmly  grasped  within  his  hands. 
He  is  the  bold,  open,  rnanly  friend  of  the  rights  of 
both  North  and  South,  and  the  able  defender  of 
those  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  upon 
which  they  depend.  Why  should  the  South  now, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  desert  him  who  has  never  de- 
serted her?  Sir,  the  support  of  this  man  by  the 
whole  southern  States  in  the  approaching  election, 
is  alike  due  to  gratitude,  to  justice,  to  interest,  and 
self-preservation. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  position  assumed 
by  General  Cass,  and  approved  by  the  great  body 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  every  section  of  the 
Union,  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  themselves,  is  worse 
for  the  South  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. We  are  told  that  slavery  is  now  excluded 
from  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  that  the 
question  must  be  decided  against  the  South,  if  left 
to  their  inhabitants.  Sir,  suppose  this  be  true, 
how  much  worse  off  are  we  than  if  the  jurisdiction 
be  left  to  Congress.'  If  the  power  be  admitted  to 
the  Federal  Government,  who  does  not  see  and 
know  that  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmost  proviso 
is  inevitable.'  The  only  guarantee  against  its  adip- 
tion  at  the  present  moment  is  the  constitutional 
scruples  of  Northern  Dernocrats  and  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  power.  Remove  these  by  admitting 
the  constitutional  power,  and  the  Wilmot  proviso 
is  fastened  upon  us  for  all  time  to  come.  What, 
then,  can  the  South  loose  by  leaving  the  question 
to  the  people  of  the  Territories,  rather  than  to  the 
Cortgress  of  the  United  States.'  Sir,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  argue  the  question  of  constitutional  power, 
either  in  Congress  or  the  Territories,  over  this 
subject.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  tlie  power  is  in  the  Federal  Government 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Territories. 
These  questions  have  been  ably  argued  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  debate,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  in 
their  renewed  discussion.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
by  all  parties  that  there  is  a  point  of  time  at  which 
this  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  may  be,  and 
must  be,  decided  by  the  people  of  the  Territories. 
When  they  meet  in  convention,  in  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority,  to  form  a  constitution  pre- 
paratory to  admission  into  this  Union  as  a  State, 
then  they  may  regulate  this  question  of  slavery  at 
pleasure.  The  oiily  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
point  is,  whether  the  people  may  or  may  not,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  exercise  this  power  by  terri- 
torial legislation  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
constitution.  Sir,  without  discussing  or  deciding 
the  question,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  South  at  what  time  thia 
power  may  be  exercised  by  the  people  of  the 
Territories.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  both  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Union,  that  the  power  be  left  to  the  Territories, 
instead  of  the  Federal  Government.  Sir,  does  it 
follow,  that  if  the  power  be  left  to  the  people  in 
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their  territorial  capacity,  slavery  will  iiecessanly 
be  excluded  ?  Is  il  true,  sir,  that  slavery  is  at  this 
moment  prohibited  in  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia? It  is  admitted  that  the  constitution  of  Mex 
ico  declares  that  slavery  shall  not  exist  in  the 
States  of  that  Republic.  But,  sir,  California  and 
New  Mexico  are  no  longer  portions  of  the  Mexican 
nation.  They  have  been,  by  treaty,  transferred, 
as  territories  or  provinces,  to  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  very  moment  of  transfer,  eo  imstante,  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  Mexican  GoveiVi- 
ment  ceased  their  operation,  and  those  of  our  Con- 
stitution assumed  their  place.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  existence  of 
slavery,  and  protects  its  enjoyment.  These  Ter- 
ritories are  common  property  of  all  the  people  of 
all  the  States.  Until,  therefore,  legislative  power 
shall  be  exercised  by  some  tribunal  having  juris- 
diction, the  whole  question  of  slavery  in  these  Ter- 
ritories is  left  in  abeyance,  and  the  country  open 
to  the  emigration  of  all.  Now,  sir,  whether  the 
people  in  their  territorial  capacity  can  constitu- 
tionally or  rightfully  exclude  slavery,  I  am  willitig 
to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  many  gentlemen  contend  is  the  proper  and 
constitutional  tribunal  for  its  decision,  or  to  the 
consideration  and  judgment  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  a  principle  in  human  nature,  as  pow- 
erful as  universal,  that  political  action  of  commu- 
nities will  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  If,  therefore, 
it  shall  appear  that  slave  laljor  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  these  new  Territories  of  the  Union, 
and  the  people  are  left  free  to  act,  they  will  adopt 
the  institution  of  slavery,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  not 
adapted  to  the  profitable  employment  of  slave 
labor,  no  slaves  will  ever  find  their  way  into  the 
country,  however  wide  the  door  may  be  opened 
for  their  admission.  All  that  the  South,  there- 
fore, can  or  ought  to  ask  is,  that  the  people  of 
the  Territories  be  left  to  decide  this  most  im- 
portant question  for  themselves.  If  their  interest 
dictates  it,  slavery  will  be  established  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  either  of  Mexican  residents  or  those 
who  may  emigrate  from  the  States  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Experience  teaches  that  the  Yankee,  wb^j 
moves  to  and  settles  at  the  South,  where  slave 
labor  is  profitable,  is  as  willing  and  as  ready  to 
own  slaves,  aye,  and  to  ta.'^k  them,  too,  as  those 
who  have  been  born  and  bred  up  in  their  midst. 
That  zeal  for  human  freedom  so  patriotically  cul- 
tivated and  proclaimed  in  their  native  land,  like 
the  courage  of  Bob  Acres,  "ooses  out  at  their  fin- 
gers' ends,"  as  soon  as  they  come  under  the  genial 
sun  of  southern  slavery.  The  promptings  of  am- 
bition and  interest  soon  overcome  the  prejudices 
of  early  education.  If  slavery,  then,  cannot  be 
profitably  introduced  into  the  country,  it  will  never 
go  there,  although  you  may  pass  laws  recognizing 
its  existence  and  protecting  its  enjoyment. 

If  it  be  profitable,  depend  upon  it  the  people  will 
have  it  in  spite  of  prejudice,  if  you  do  not  prohibit 
it  by  Congressional  legislation.  Let,  therefore, 
this  exciting,  distracting,  disturbing  subject  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  those  who  will  be 
most  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  affected  by  it. 
There  it  will  be  coolly  considered,  and  properly 
decided;  and  as  a  southern  man,  i  am  willing  to 
trust  the  decision  and  abide  the  result.  Let  it  be 
kept  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress;  for  here,  and 
here  only,  will  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  and 
disputed  power  put  this  experiment  of  a  Federal 
Union  to  the  severest  test.  If  Congress  shall  exer- 
cise this  power  here  by  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  in  the  organization  of  governments  for  the 
Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  it  shall  not 
be  arrested  by  the  Executive  veto,  my  firm  con- 
viction is  that  it  will  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Sir,  I  speak  only  for  myself,  as  a  member 
of  this  House  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  southern  State; 
but  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
South:  if  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  applicable  to  ter- 
ritory south  of  36'-'  30',  shall  become  a  law  by  the 
will  of  Congress  and  the  sanction  of  the  President, 
while  I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  walk  out  of  this  Capitol  with  the  majority 
of  the  southern  members,  and  never  enter  it  again 
as  a  representative  of  the  people,  until  the  southern 
States,  in  solemn  convention,  shall  decide  upon  the 
question  of  separation  or  union.  In  my  opinion, 
after  such  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  uncon- 


stitutional encroachment,  (he  southern  States  could 
not  remain  in  the  Union  without  dishonor,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  principles  and  interests  too  dear 
ever  to  be  surrendered  whilst  one  voice  remained 
to  assert,  or  one  arm  was  left  to  defend,  them. 

Sir,  let  not  our  northern  brethren  be  deluded 
with  the  hope  or  belief  that  southern  rights  may 
be  violated,  or  southern  pride  be  trampled  upon, 
with  impunity.  The  same  spirit  which  animated 
our  sires  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  nerved 
their  lion  hearts  and  stalwart  arms  against  British 
oppression  and  outrage,  still  burns  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  sons,  and  will  repel,  at  any  sacrifice,  every 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  iheir  constitutional  rights 
and  interests.  Sir,  the  mernorable  words  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  uttered  in  the  British  Parliament  in 
1775,  are  no  less  true  at  the  present  day: 

"Tliere  isacircumstai)Cfi  attfinding  tliHse  Colonies,  (south- 
ern,) wliicli  lualies  tlie  spirit  ot  liberty  stiil  more  liisli  and 
hauglily  llian  in  tliose  to  ilie  nortliward.    Jt  is,  lliat  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  tlicy  liave  a  vast  multitude  of  t-Iaves. 
Where  tliis  is  llie  case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who 
are  free  are  liy  far  Ihe  nmsl  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
riom.     Freedom  is  to  tlu'iii  noi  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a 
kind  of  rank  and  privilege — not  seeing  there,  that  Iretdoni 
as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  bl<  ssing,  and  as  hroad 
and  general  as  the  air,  may  he  united  with  much  abject  toil,  I 
with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  seivimde,  liberty  I 
looks  among  them  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  i 
liberal.    I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the  superior  mo-  j 
rality  of  this  sentimint,  which  has  as  much  pride  as  virtue  i 
in  it;  but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.    The  fact  is  so;  i 
and  tin  se  people  of  the  souiheni  Colonies  are  much  more  \ 
strongly,  ami  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached 
to  lil](trty  ihan  those  to  the  northward.     Such  were  all  the 
ancient  connnonW(allh>;  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors; 
such,  in  our  day,  were  the  Poles;  and  such  will,|)e  all  mas- 
ters of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.     In  such  a 
people,  the  haughtiness  of  rtoniinaiion  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible." 

Sii-,  this  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  still  glows 
in  every  southern  breast.  Beware,  sir,  how  you 
attempt  to  insult  it  by  the  passage  of  laws  deroga- 
tory to  its  honor,  its  interests,  and  its  rights.  Sir, 
the  law  which  proclaims  the  adoption  of  the  Wil- 
mot proviso  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California,  will  sound  the  death-knell  of  this 
Republic.  A  catastrophe  so  deplorable,  so  fatal  to 
liberty,  so  destructive  of  all  the  glorious  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  and  all  the  bright  and  brilliant 
hopes  of  the  future  greatness  of  our  beloved 
country,  can  alone  be  averted  by  the  exercise  of 
that  noble  spirit  of  compromise,  conciliation,  and 
harmony  which  actuateti  our  patriotic  sires  who 
constructed  our  Constitution,  that  proudest  of  all 
human  fabrics  for  the  preservation  of  humah  lib- 
erty and  the  happiness  of  a  mighty  people.  Sir, 
I  invoke  that  spirit  now  to  save  the  Union;  but  if 
this  call  upon  our  northern  brethren  be  made  in 
vain,  I  invoke  the  South,  as  she  loves  the  Union, 
as  she  values  liberty,  as  she  cherishes  her  own 
honor,  her  dearest  interests,  and  her  most  sacred 
rights,  to  unite  as  one  man  to  preserve  them  all 
inviolate,  by  contributing  all  honorable  means  in 
elevating  to  power  those,  and  those  only,  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  preserve  them. 


NEW  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA,  AND  OREGON. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  COLLAMER, 

OF  VERMONT, 
In  the  House  of  Represjjntatjves, 

July  27,  1848. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  two  late 
Messages  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  in  relation 
to  New  Mexico  and  California — 

Mr.  COLLAMER  proceeded  to  address  the 
House.  In  regard  to  a  desultory  conversation  as 
to  the  course  of  business  which  had  tak^n  place 
after  he  had  obtained  the  floor,  he  said  that,  under 
the  operation  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  very  little 
in  the  nature  of  debate  or  discussion  took  place  in 
the  House  at  all.  Most  of  what  was  said  here, 
except  in  the  very  short  five  minutes  allowed  to 
the  explanation  of  amendments,  were  mere  inde- 
pendent essays,  distinct  orations,  having  very  little 
relationship  to  each  other;  many  of  them  perhaps 
more  strictly  were  not  orations,  but,  in  common 
parlance,  harangues;  some  for  the  House,  more  for 
the  country;  some  of  them  possibly  for  posterity, 
if  they  lived  to  reach  posterity.  But  he  intended 
to  direct  most  of  his  remarks,  not  all,  to  the  topics 
of  this  message,  or,  rather,  of  the   two  recent 


messages  of  th^  President — the  peace  message,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  message  of  information 
respecting  the  other. 

In  relation  to  4liis  message  of  peace,  he.  mtrst 
say  tliere  were  some  very  extraordinary  features 
in  it.  Some  gentlemen  had  made  some  remarks 
upon  those  features.  He  wished  to  be  a  little  more 
particular;  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen to  the  very  terms.  In  the  first  place,  we 
were  informed  that  we  had  got  peace;  that  we  had 
a  peace.  What  was  the  sensation  which  this  in- 
telligence produced.'  He  had  lived  long  enough  to 
have  seen  one  such  occasion  before.  He  had  once 
witnessed  a  proclamation  of  peace,  atTd  he  had 
witnessed,  too,  the  enthusiasm  which  it  had  ex- 
cited. It  was  not  merely  confined  to  a  ftw  cities, 
to  the  illumination  of  cities  and  towns,  but  it  weni 
back  into  the  recesses  of  society;  every  little  vil- 
lage, hamlet,  cottage,  echoed  with  the  reverbera- 
tions of  peace.  But  where  now  was  sensation, 
where  the  illuminations  of  towns  and  cities,  and 
where  the  proclamation  for  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  relieved  our  nation 
from  war?  Where  were  they?  Who  bad  heard 
of  them  ?  Oh,  we  had  a  peace  ?  Why^  the  making 
of  the  peace,  which  the  President  and  his  friends 
claimed  so  much  glory  for,  had  disgraced  the  man 
who  made  it;  he  was  hardly  permitted  to  be  seenj 
he  had  been  sent  home  from  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment, after  making  the  peace,  by  military  author- 
ity. One  of  the  distinguished  generals  who  had 
conquered  this  peace,  he  believed,  was  pretty 
much  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Executive  to  affect  him.  That 
was  the  peace;  and  what  a  peace  !  And  what;  did 
the  Executive  inform  us  was  the  gresvl  value  oi  the 
treaty  of  peace?  Why,  he  told  the  counti-y  he 
had  got  indemnity  for  the  pas^  and  security  for  the 
futu7-e.  He  would  first  speak  of  the  latter.  The 
President,  in  his  message,  says: 

"  The  extenspve  and  vshiuble  territories  ceded  by  Mexicr> 
to  the  United  States  constitute  iiideinnily  for  Ihe  jiast,  and 
the  brilliant  achievements  and  signal  successes  of  our  arms 
will  he  a  guarantee  of  security  for  the  future,  by.convincijig 
all  nations  thai  oar  rights  must  be  respecleft.  The  refute 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  have  given  to  the  United  States  a 
mitional  character  abroad  which  oitr  country  never  before  en- 
joyed. Our  power  and  our  resources  have  become  known 
and  are  respected  throughout  the  world,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  another 
foreign  war  for  a  long  series  of  years." 

So,  we  had  gotten  by  this  war  a  character  virhich 
we  had  never  before  enjoyed  !  Now,  owin?  to  his 
age,  perhaps,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  a  certain  war  of  the  Revolution — wondered 
if  the  Executive  had  ever  heard  of  it.' — when 
three  millions  of  people,  scattered  all  over  this 
country,  had  warred  with  England — warred  alonfS 
for  several  years  with  Great  Britain  I  Had  the 
Executive  heard  in  vain  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  ?  of  the  terrible  fight  at  Long  Island?  of  the 
battles  at  Bennington,  Saratoga,  Brandy  wine,  Ger- 
mantown,  when  we  had  no  aid  from  the  French  ? 
Had  he  forgetten  that  we  had  captured  a  whole 
British  army? — the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ^ve 
hundred  years  that  that  nation  had  ever  sttrren- 
dered  an  army.  Nor  had  they,  down  to  this  day, 
surrendered  an  army  except  to  an  American  armyl 
In  the  progress  of  that  memorable  struggle  we  had 
established  some  character  abroad,  and  received 
some  slight  aid,  for  which  he  wished  always  to  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  And  then  those  terrible  bat-» 
ties  at  the  South — of  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw, 
Cowpens,  Guilford,  and  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis — had  occurretl.  But,  the  President  told  us, 
we  had  no  character  until  this  Mexican  war  was 
commenced  and  prosecuted  I  All  these  bloody 
battles  and  glorious  victories  with  Great  Britain, 
in  the  very  infancy  of  our  country,  were  nothing  t 
They  were  nothing  at  all;  though  we  were  en- 
gaged, not  in  a  war  whose  very  cause  gave  no 
importance  to  it,  but  were  fightin'g  for  our  national 
existence,  for  our  firesides  and  our  homes,  and  all 
the  invaluable  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  novs' 
enjoy. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  war:  what  was  that? 
We  had  succeeded  in  asserting  our  rights  at  home; 
we  had  again  to  assert  them  on  the  broad  ocean, 
and  for  that  again  we  went  to  war  with  the  same 
powerful  nation,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  But  that  was  nothing!  Had 
the  President,  and  gentlemen  who  sustained  his 
views  on  this  point,  forgotten  the  awful  battle, 
fought  in  the  night  time,  within  sound  of  the  roar 
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of  the  cataract  of  Niagara — the  battle  of  Bridge- 
water,  where  a  single  regiment,  from  liis  own  State, 
had  marched  upon  that  field  full  five  hundred  strong, 
and  but  two  officers  were  left  standing  to  lead  off 
the  scanty  remnant  that  survived  ?  But  it  was  all 
of  no  consequence — it  did  not  glorify  politicians  ! 

Where  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which 
distinguished  General  Jackson?  That,  too,  had 
done  nothing  to  establish  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. We  had  never  had  any  character  until  now. 
All  our  terrible  fights  upon  the  ocean,  in  which  we 
had  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den;  in  which  we  had 
met  and  vanquished  that  Power  which  had  boast- 
fully claimed  that 

"  Her  march  was  o'er  tlie  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  was  on  the  deep  ;" 

we  had  fought  that  Power  on  the  great  highway  of 
nations,  yet  we  had  never  had  any  reputation  until 
we  acquired  it  by  contending  with  poor,  weak,  dis- 
tracted Mexico ! — where  our  officers  and  men  had 
not  thought  it  was  consideration  enough  to  get  up 
a  battle,  unless  in  the  proportion  of  oris  to  four,  or 
six  or  ten  Mexicans;  that  unless  there  were  so  im- 
mense a  dsiparity  of  forces  against  us  we  could 
acquire  no  military  glory  !  Where  were  the  public 
receptions  given  to  the  body  of  our  men  returning 
from  the  war?  He  did  not  attempt  to  declare  it  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  he  more  than  suspected 
that  when  General  Butler  had  got  into  difficulty 
with  his  men  because  he  would  not  disband  them 
at  New  Orleans — and  that  the  case  was  the  same 
•of  the  similar  trouble  which  had  arisen  at  other 
points — the  rea.«!on  was  that  the  men  were  ragged, 
destitute, disheartened,  and  unwilling  to  be  exposed 
to  public  inspection  by  being  marched  into  the  cities 
in  their  present  condition,  and  were  desirous  to  get 
home  as  quickly  and  as  privately  as  possible.  This 
was  the  glorious  peace!  This  was  the securilij  we 
had  got  for  the  future  ! 

But  he  came  to  the  other  point  set  forth  in  the 
message:  that  was  the  "indemnity  for  the  past." 
That  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
How  was  this?  In  the  first  place,  he  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country  to 
the  extraordinary  impression  which  seemed  to 
prevail  with  the  Executive  in  relation  to  the  power 
which  he  possessed  in  acquiring  and  governing 
territory.  Nothing  was  better  settled  by  the  laws 
of  nations  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  than 
the  rights  of  conquest.  What  was  conquest?  It 
was  the  subjugating  of  the  whole  nalioiu  It  was 
when  they  were  sui  juga,  when  they  went  under 
the  yoke,  that  they  were  conquered;  and  until  they 
were  conquered  we  had  no  right  but  the  right  of 
possession.  If  power  was  found  to  treat  with,  and 
a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  hostilities  were  ter- 
minated, it  must  be  either  on  the  basis  of  uti  pos- 
sidetis, or  of  statxis  quo  ante  bellum.  Therefore  no 
title  exists  by  military  occupancy.  Title  is  ac- 
quired only  by  treaty,  unless  the  whole  nation  is 
subdued,  and  so  none  left  to  make  a  treaty.  These 
were  views  perfectly  familiar  to  every  man  who 
had  examined  the  subject.  And  yet,  liow  had  the 
Administration  conducted?  A  year  ago  last  De- 
cember, because  our  armies  had  raised  a  flag  in 
New  Mexico  and  California,  the  Executive  had 
congratulated  Congress  and  the  country  upon  the 
extension  of  our  territories,  and  had  really  seemed 
to  suppose  that  we  owned  them;  and  he  (Mr.  C.) 
did  not  doubt  that  the  commanding  officers  whom 
the  President  had  sent  out  there  so  understood  it, 
and  had  established  governments  there  according- 
ly. But  at  this  session  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, (page  12,)  had  called  upon  Congress  to 
establish  a  permanent  territorial  government  for 
California  and  New  Mexico,  because  we  had  got 
entire  possession  of  them,  and  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  them  up;  and  if  Congress  agreed  with  him, 
it  was  then  time  we  should  establish  territorial 
governments  over  them.  What  did  he  mean? 
Was  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  this  well-known 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  was  utterly  over- 
looked and  disregarded?.  We  at  that  time  had  no 
treaty — no  guarantee  that  we  should  have  one— 
although  it  had  now  come.  Congress  was  also 
requested  to  legislate  for  the  territories  of  the 
enemy,  in  which  our  army  was  in  possession,  and 
to  establish  civil  governments  there  also,  even  if 
we  did  not  mean  to  keep  them.  Now,  what  could 
he  mean  by  this?  If  it  was  intended  that  they 
were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  all  the 
power  which  the  President  had  exercised  by  way 


of  setting  up  territorial  governments,  trying  and 
executing  Mexican  citizens  for  treason  against  the 
United  States,  was  utterly  without  authority.  The 
territories  could  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the, President  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  of  Congress  at  the  same  time;  and  if  Congress 
had  power  to  establish  governments  over  them,  as 
he  admitted,  he  could  have  no  legitimate  power  to 
govern  them  at  all.  Thus  the  President  had  set 
up  governments  over  territories,  and  then  had 
asked  Congress  to  legislate  permanently  for  terri- 
tories we  had  not  determined  to  keep,  lohenivc  had 
no  treaty ;  and  now  they  were  asked  to  establish 
permanent  governments  because  ive  had  a  treaty. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  verdict  of  an  Irish  jury 
of  inquest:  that  the  man  fell  oft"  the  bridge  and 
dashed  his  brains  out,  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
water  below,  and  that  he  drifted  up  on  the  beach 
and  had  frozen  to  death.  So  here  were  three 
different  powers  recommended  by  the  President 
over  these  territories.  He  had  first  set  up  govern- 
ments by  his  own  authority  as  soon  as  our  armies 
had  set  up  there  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  he 
had  next  asked  Congress  to  establish  permanent 
governments  there  before  the  territories  were  ours, 
if  we  intended  to  keep  them;  and  now  that  we  had 
the  treaty,  he  again  recommended  to  Congress  to 
legislate  for  them. 

He  noticed  the  fact  stated  in  the  message,  of  his 
having  levied  contributions  and  imposed  duties  in 
Mexico,  and  inquired  for  the  authority  on  which 
he  had  acted.  He  denied  that  the  extracts  from 
writers  on  international  law  quoted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  sustain  his  action  were  pertinent  to  the 
point.  They  went  to  establish  the  doctrine  that, 
as  between  one  nation  and  another,  the  invading 
nation  had  that  authority,  which  no  one  denied. 
But  the  inquiry  propounded  to  the  President  by 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  which  the  coun- 
try demanded  to  have  answered,  was,  by  what 
authority  the  Executive  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  undertaken  to  exercise  this  power? 
These  extracts  were  of  no  weight  in  this  case,  un- 
less the  President  assumed  that  he  was  the  abso- 
lute sovereign.  Now,  he  asked  gentlemen,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Executive  on  these  points  had  not 
bc'sn  in  violation  of,  absolutely  inconsistent  with, 
several  provisions  of  the  Constitution?  The  Con- 
stitution first  provided  that  no  supplies  should  be 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  more  than  two  years;  ih&l,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years,  the  appropriation,  or  the  un- 
expended balance,  should  revert  to  the  treasury. 
The  intention  of  that  provision  was,  that  the 
President  should  not  be  clothed  with  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  control  of  an  army  for  more 
than  two  years  without  being  obliged  to  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  new  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port. Now,  if  the  President  assumed  to  send  an 
army  into  a  foreign  country,  to  levy  contributions, 
to  impose  duties,  a"nd  sack  and  pillage  its  cities, 
and  pay  the  army  with  the  means  thus  acquired, 
was  not  the  object  of  this  constitutional  provision 
wholly  defeated?  He  referred  to  the  historical 
fact,  that  in  the  Convention,  Mr.  Morris  proposed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  should  have  power 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  without  the  President, 
for  the  reason,  as  stated  at  the  time,  that,  in  time 
of  war,  the  President,  with  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  enjoying  all  the  patronage  which  as  com- 
mander-in-chief he  would  possess,  might  think 
proper  never  to  make  peace  at  all;  that  Mr.  Mad- 
ison replied  that  the  gentleman  seemed  to  overlook 
the  provision,  that  if  the  President  proves  unwill- 
ing to  negotiate  for  peace  in  time  and  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  Congress,  they  could  check  him  at 
once  by  withholding  supplies;  and  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ris was  satisfied.  Tliis  very  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  Executive  had  rendered  utterly  nuga- 
tory. Was  it  not  perfectly  obvious,  that  under 
this  power  claimed  by  the  President,  he  might  go 
on  and  levy  contributions  for  the  support  of  his 
army  in  a  foreign  country;  that  he  might  push  his 
conquests  to  any  extent  as  long  as  he  pleased,  be- 
cause Congress  could  not  check  him  by  withhold- 
ing supplies?  Hence  what  was  relied  on  as  a 
security  by  the  framers  of  tl.e  Constitution  proved 
to  be  no  security  at  all. 

What  had  become  of  the  money  the  President 
had  received  in  the  form  of  contributions,  duties, 
&c.?  Where  was  it?  Did  it  belong  to  the  treas- 
ury?   If  so,  what  authority  had  the  President  to 


pay  it  out  except  by  warrants  according  to  law,  as 
the  Constitution  required?  If  the  President  and 
his  officers  had  money  in  both  pockets,  and  were 
under  no  obligation  to  come  to  Congress,  but  had 
gone  on  to  levy  contributions  and  duties,  and  sack 
and  pillage  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure, 
were  they  responsible  to  no  power?  And  yet  the 
Democratic  party,  to  a  man,  stood  before  the  coun- 
try and  justified  the  President  in  this  monstrous 
usurpation. 

But  we  had  gotten  some  territory  by  this  treaty 
of  peace,  which  the  President  told  us  was  the  in- 
demnity for  the  past.  How  much  of  it  was  unap- 
propriated, however,  nobody  could  tell.  Tliere 
was  a  vast  area,  but  whether  of  mountain  or  val- 
ley, whether  owned  by  individuals  or  not,  no  one 
could  tell.  It  was  "a  pig-in-lhe-;)oAe"  purchase, any 
way,  and  the  great  object  in  taking  it  was  that  the 
President  might  be  able  to  tell  the  people  he  had 
got  something,  and  thus  attempt  to  maintain  his 
own  consistency  and  satisfy  the  people.  We  had 
agreed  to  pay  Mexico  fifteen  million  dollars  in 
cash,  and  the  debt  which  she  owed  our  people, 
(instead  of  a  debt  we  ov/ed  to  her,)  and  we  had 
got  some  land  which  was  good  for  nothing. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences  of  obtaining  this  territory,  he  washed 
his  hands  from  that.  It  was  the  result  of  the  war. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kaufman]  had 
told  them  to-day  that  the  war  was  the  result  of 
annexation.  He  (Mr.  C.)  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  any  of  these  measures  or  their  results. 
About  two  years  since,  when  this  question  had 
began  to  be  talked  about,  he  remembered  that  he 
had  then  said  it  would  be  very  prudent — it  would 
be  no  more  than  common  prudence — to  inquire 
what  we  could  do  with  this  territory  if  acquired. 
Like  the  countryman  of  whom  it  was  said  he  vis- 
ited an  alchemist,  and  asked  him  for  what  purpose 
he  was  laboring  so  long  in  his  laboratory?  He 
replied,  to  discover  a  substance  called  the  universal 
solvent,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  fluid,  which 
would  dissolve  everything  it  touches.  "Yes,"  said 
the  honest  countryman,  "  but  what  will  you  get  t0 
keep  it  in  ?"  "  /  did  not  think  of  that,"  replied  the 
learned  professor.  That  was  an  important  ques- 
tion, and  so  was  the  question.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  this  territory?  How  will  you  keep  it 
when  you  get  it?  But  it  had  been  gotten — this 
bone  of  contention  had  been  thrown  among  us. 
We  must  have  it;  why?  To  satisfy  this  grasping 
hunger  for  land  among  the  people  of  the  West 
especially,  which  had  been  fed  and  stimulated  by 
the  President. 

When  the  Israelites  undervalued  the  manna,  and 
lusted  for  flesh,  and  received  quails,  "  while  the 
flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was 
chewed,"  it  became  offensive.  We,  too,  have  dis- 
regarded and  undervalued  this  great  country  which 
God  has  given  us,  and  lusted  for  other  country, 
and  by  aggression  obtained  it,  and  now  it  becomes 
offensive  while  we  are  attempting  to  chew  it. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  newly-acquired  territory?  The  President  calls 
on  Congress  to  form  for  it  territorial  governments, 
and  to  be  extremely  conciliatory  in  so  doing. 
This,  no  doubt,  relates  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
them. 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  for 
those  Territories,  of  which  this  Government  has 
the  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  this  power  has  no  limitations  but 
those  of  the  Constitution,  such  as  that  habeas 
cropus  and  trial  by  jury,  &c.,  shall  not  be  abol- 
ished, is  equally  clear,  and  that  this  extends  to 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  these  Territories  is  as 
clear.  It  is  a  power  which  has  been  exercised  by 
Congress  in  every  Territory  which  ever  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  sanctioned  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people  ever  since  the  existence  of  the  Government. 
In  exercising  this  power  Congress  should  regard 
the  good  not  only  of  the  territory  legislated  for, 
but  also  the  good  of  the  nation;  and  the  question 
now  is,  should  Congress  forever  exclude  slavery, 
at  least  from  all  territory  where  it  does  not  now 
exist?  Tliis  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  this  ques- 
tion settled,  like  all  others,  in  candid  inquiry,  and 
by  dispassionate  conviction.  Gentlemen  from  the 
South  must  not  expect  gentlemen  from  the  North 
to  be  influenced  by  any  language  of  menace  and 
threats;  and  suggestions  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
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Union  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  of  that  charac- 
ter. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  Territories  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  people 
of  the  free  Slates,  at  this  particular  juncture,  are 
more  sensitive  and  tenacious  of  excluding  it  from 
this  consideration.  It  has  been  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  especially  in  claiming  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  insisted  that  slavery  in  the  States  cannot 
be  sustained  with  a.  foreign  feee  counh'})  in  contact. 
Hence,  it  was  declared  to  the  world  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  made  to  prevent  Texas  from  becom- 
ing free  of  slavery,  to  the  danger  of  that  institution 
here.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious.  If  a  free 
foreign  country  adjoins  a  slave  State,  it  is  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  slave.  It  therefore  follows  that 
slave  Slates  must  have  "'all  the  land  Ihal  joins  them," 
and  hence  the  doctrine  oi progress,  conquest,  destiny, 
and  annexation,  is  now  so  imperious  and  unlimited. 
The  only  method  of  ending  it  is  to  draw  a  wide 
tchite  stripe  across  the  continent,  and  to  say — JVo 
further.  Form,  on  the  southern  border  of  our  ter- 
ritory a  free  countnj,  not  foreign,  but  belonging  to 
us,  from  which  the  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  returned , 
and  then  the  desireof  conquest  and  annexation  will 
cease. 

The  next  objection  of  the  North  to  the  extension 
of  territory  and  slavery,  of  a  political  character,  is 
this:  In  all  the  Slates  so  composed,  the  slaves 
count  five  equal  to  three  freemen  in  apportioning 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  it  is  therefore 
certain,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  proceeding  not 
only  the  Senate,  but  the  majority  of  this  House, 
■will  be  elected  by  a  minority  of  the  voters. 

But  the  great  consideration  is,  that  the  people 
of  the  North  regard  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and 
political  evil,  and  its  introduction  into  these  Terri- 
tories would  be  not  only  an  injury  to  them  but  also 
to  the  nation.  They  consider  that  the  extension 
of  slavery  over  more  country  is  to  encourage  and 
perpetuate  it;  that  the  more  it  is  circumscribed, 
.the  less  is  it  productive  and  the  sooner  will  be 
emancipation. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  bad  no  desire  to  dilate  on 
the  evils  of  slavery,  or  to  use  harsh  terms  on  the 
subject.  As  to  its  character  or  continuance  in 
those  States  where  it  has  long  existed,  it  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  for  the  people  there  to  consider  and 
decide;  but  when  they  and  others  are  called  to 
legislate  as  to  a  country  where  it  does  not  exist,  it 
presents  an  entirely  ditferent  question.  He  said, 
that  to  avoid  using  any  expressions  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  effect  of  slavery  on  a  country  which 
could  be  regarded  as  offensive,  he  would  cite  from 
the  productions  entirely  of  gentlemen  of  Virginia. 
The  views  of  Mason,  Washington,  Marshall,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison,  have  often  been  cited.  Let 
attention  now  be  drawn  to  the  views  of  some  of 
Virginia's  brightest  sons  of  more  recent  days,  one 
of  whom  now  adorns  this  body,  [Mr.  McDowell.] 
In  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
in  1832,  the  subject  of  slavery  being  under  consid- 
eration, many  of  the  delegates  expressed  their 
opinions  thereon,  in  speeches  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracts: 
Extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Broadnax. 

'•  Tliat  slavery  in  Virginia  is  an  evil,  and  a  transcendent 
evil,  it  would  be  idle,  and  more  than  idle,  for  any  human 
bjing  to  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a  mildew  which  has  blighted 
in  its  course  fevery  region  it  has  touched  from  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Illustrations  from  the  history  of  other  conn- 
tries  and  other  times  might  be  instructive  and  profitable,  had 
we  the  time  to  review  them;  but  we  have  evidences  tend- 
ing t(H^the  same  conviction  nearer  at  hand,  and  accessible  to 
daily  observation,  in  the  short  histories  of  the  different  States 
in  this  great  Confederacy,  which  are  impressive  in  their  ad- 
monitions and  conclusive  in  their  character.  That  Virginia 
— originally  the  first  rated  State  in  the  Union — the  one  which 
in  better  days,  led  the  councils  and  dictated  the  meajuresof 
th;i  Federal  Government,  had  been  gradually  ra^-eeiZ  to  the 
condition  of  a  third  rate  State,  and  was  destined  soon  to 
yield  precedency  to  another,  ainong  the  youngest  of  her 
daughters;  that  many  of  the  finest  portions,  originally,  of 
her  territory,  now  (as  was  so  glowingly  depicted  the  other 
day)  exhibited  scenes  of  wide-spread  desolation  and  decay; 
that  many  of  her  most  valuable  citizens  are  removing  to  otiier 
parts  of  the  world,  have  certainly  been  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  causes;  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  principally  siutiery 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all — that  this  is  the  incubus  which 
paralyzes  her  energies  and  retards  her  every  effort  at  ad- 
vancement." 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulkner. 
"  Slavery,  it  is  admitted,  is  an  evil;  it  is  an  institution 
which  presses  heavily  against  the  best  ii;terests  of  the  State. 
It  banishes  free  white  labor;  it  exterminates  the  mechanic, 
the  ariisan,  the  manufacturer;  it  deprives  them  of  occupa- 
tion ;  it  deprives  them  of  bread;  it  converts  the  energy  of  a 


community  into  indolence,  its  power  into  imbecility,  ita 
efficiency  into  weakness..  Sir,  being  thus  injurious,  have 
we  not  a  right  to  demand  its  exierminalion  .-'  Shall  society 
suffer  that  the  slaveholder  may  continue  to  gather  his  crop 
of  human  flesh  .'  What  is  his  mere  pecuniary  claim,  com- 
pared with  the  great  interests  of  the  common  weal .'  IJInst 
the  country  languish,  droop,  die,  that  the  slaveholder  may 
flourish  ?  Shall  all  interests  be  subservient  to  one?  all  rights 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  slaveholder.-'  Has  not  the 
mechanic,  have  not  the  middle  classes  (heir  rights — rights 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  slavery  .'"' 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Randolph. 

"  Slavery  lias  the  effect  of'lessiiiing  the  free  population 
of  a  country.  The  wealthy  are  not  de|)endent  upon  the  poor 
for  those  aids  and  those  services,  compensation  for  wJiisit 
enables  the  poor  man  to  give  bread  to  his  family.  The  or- 
dinary mechanic  arts  are  all  practised  by  slaves.  In  the  ser- 
vitude of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  in  years  of  famine,  the 
poor  had  to  barter  their  liberty  for  bread  ;  they  had  to  sur- 
render their  liberty  to  some  wealthy  man  to  save  their  fam- 
ilies from  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  slave  was  sustained 
in  sickness  and  famine  upon  the  wealth  of  bis  master,  who 
preserved  him  as  he  would  any  other  species  of  property. 
All  the  sources  of  the  poor  man's  support  were  absorbed  by 
him.  In  ttiis  country  he  cannot  bcconie  a  slave,  but  he  flies 
to  some  other  country  more  congenial  to  his  condition,  and 
where  he  who  suppmts  himself  by  honest  labor  is  not  de- 
graried  in  liis  caste.  Those  who  lemasn,  relying  upon  the 
support  of  casual  employmeiU,  often  become  more  degraded 
in  their  condition  than  the  slaves  themselves." 

Extract  from  the  sj.eech  of  the  Hon.  James  Marshall. 

"  Whcretore,  then  object  to  slavery .-'  Because  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  whites  ;  retards  imptoveinent;  roots  out  an  indus- 
trious population;  banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  country; 
deprives  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the  shoemaker, 
the  carpenter,  of  employment  and  support.  The  evil  admits 
of  no  remedy.  It  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
until  the  whole  country  will  be  inuiulated  by  one  black  wave, 
covering  its  whole  extent,  with  a  i'ew  white  faces  here  and 
there  floating  on  the  surface.  The  master  has  no  capital  but 
what  is  vested  in  human  flesh.  Thcfather,  instead  of  being 
richer  for  his  sous,  is  at  a  loss  to  provide  for  them.  Tliere 
is  no  diversity  of  occupations,  no  incentive  to  enterprise. 
Labor  of  every  species  is  disreputable,  because  peilormed 
mostly  by  slaves.  Our  towns  are  stationary,  our  villages 
almost  everywhere  declining,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  marks  the  curse  of  a  wasteful,  idle,  reckless  pop- 
ulation, who  have  no  interest  in  the  soil,  and  care  not  how 
much  it  is  impoverished.  Public  improvements  are  neglect- 
ed ;  and  the  entire  continent  does  not  present  a  region  for 
which  nature  has  done  so  much  and  art  so  htlle.  If  culti- 
vated by  free  labor,  ihe  soil  of  Virginia  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  dense  population,  among  whom  labor  would  be  honor- 
able, and  where  'the  busy  hum  of  men'  would  tell  that  all 
were  happy,  and  that  all  were  free." 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  James  McDoucU. 

"  We  know  that  the  picture  is  the  '  counterfeit  present- 
ment' of  the  true  one.  We  know  that  iuefliciency  and  lan- 
guor characterize  our  movements — that  enterprise  is  scarcely 
known  to  us,  but  fioni  observation  of  its  influence  on  other 
communities.  We  know  that  the  blessings  of  our  position 
and  soil  and  climate  are  countervailed  by  the  apathy  of  our 
public  counsels  and  by  our  exclusive  reliance  upon  invol- 
untary labor.  Our  interests  and  senses  proclaim  the  prog- 
ress of  general  decline;  conscience  and  experience  attest 
that  slavery  is  its  principal  cause,  is  it  nut  so?  When  we 
look  at  Virginia  as  a  whide,  without  pausing  upon  the  bright 
and  the  beautiful  that  still  show  forth  as  intrinsic  qualities 
of  her  character,  hut  look  at  her  in  reference  to  her  every- 
day practical  habit  and  appearance,  is  she  not  anything  but 
prosperous?  Do  we  not.  in  this  respect,  conteinplale  her 
justly  when  we  regard  her  as  meager,  haggard,  and  enfee- 
bled—with decrepitude  stealing  upon  her  limbs — as  given 
over  to  leanness  and  impntency,and  as  wasting  away  under 
the  improvidence  and  the  inactivity  which  eternally  accom- 
pany the  fatal  institution  that  she  tlieri^hes,  and  cherishes, 
too,  as  a  mother  who  will  hazard  her  own  life  rather  than 
part  even  with  the  monstrous  (jftspring  that  afflicts  her?  Sir, 
it  is  true  of  Virginia,  not  merely  that  she  has  not  advanced, 
but  that  in  many  respects  she  has  greatly  declined.  And 
what  have  we  got  as  a  compensation  lor  this  decline— as  a 
coinpensaiioii  for  this.disparity  between  what  Virginia  is  and 
whut  she  might  have  been?  Nothing  but  Ihe  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  very  beings  who  have  brought  this  disparity  upon 
us.  This  is  our  pay ;  this  is  what  we  have  gotten  to  remu- 
nerate us  for  our  delinquent  prosperity — to  repay  us  for  our 
desolated  fields,  our  torpid  enterprise;  and,  in  this  dark  day 
of  our  Inimbltd  importance,  to  sustain  our  hopes  and  to 
soothe  our  pride  as  a  people.     *  *  *  * 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  in  this  very  circumstance — in  this  allevi- 
ated and  improved  condition — that  we  have  a  principal  cause 
of  apprehension  from  the  slave.  You  raise  his  intelligence 
with  his  condition,  and,  as  he  better  understands  his  |  osition 
in  the  world,  he  were  not  man  if  it  did  not  the  more  inflame 
his  discontent.  That  it  has  this  effect  we  all  know;  for  the 
truth  is  proverbial  that  a  slave  is  the  more  unhappy  as  he  is 
the  more  indulged.  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  he  follows 
but  the  impulse  of  human  nature  in  being  so.  introduce 
him,  step  after  step,  into  the  enjoyments  of  that  estate  from 
which  he  has  fallen,  and  yet  proclaim  to  him  that  he  is  never 
to  regain  it,  and  his  heart  rejects  every  favor  but  the  favor 
whicii  is  denied.  As  you  benefit  his  external  condition, 
then,  you  do  not  better  him  as  a  slave  ;  but  with  feelings  of 
increased  discontent  you  improve  his  intellect,  and  thereby 
increase  both  his  disposition  and  his  capacity  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  resentment.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  he  will  use 
his  capacity  for  such  purposes ;  that  the  slate  of  things  which 
we  boast  of  as  the  evidence  of  our  humanity,  is  not  the  stale 
of  things  to  be  trusted  in. 

"Let  gentlemen  look  to  the  clothed  and  comforted  and 
privileged  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  please  themselves 
with  it  as  an  achievement  of  kindness  ;  but  see  to  it,  sir,  if 
it  be  not  a  mask  of  mischief— a  covering  which  hides  from 
the  eye  the  fire  of  a  future  explosion.  Lift  up  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  and  y(ju  bring  him  in  nearer  contact  with  the 
liberty  he  has  lost;  you  deepen  upon  his  heart— irrevocably 


deepen — the  image  of  that  Uk>\  of  which  man  is  everywhere 
the  worshipper.  And  is  th-is  safe  ?  Orthir>kyoa  that  iios»cl» 
consequence  occurs;  that  the  slave,  crawling  in  the  dust, 
has  none  of  the  generous  feelings  of  a  man — regards  not  and 
worships  not  the  liberty  which'stirs  Ihe  blood  and  wakens 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free?  It  might  indeed  be  so,  had 
not  the  love  of  liberty  come  to  us  with  life,  and  made  uff 
a  part  of  its  charter.  Sir,  you  may  place  the  slave  where 
you  please  ;  you  may  dry  up  to  your  uttermost  the  fountains 
ofhis  feeling,  thespringsof  his  thought;  youmayclose  upon 
his  mind  every  avenue  of  knowledge,  and  cloud  it  over  witti 
artificial  night ;  you  may  yoke  him  to  your  labors  as  the  ox, 
which  liveth  only  to  work  and  workeih  onlyto  live;  you 
may  put  iiim  under  any  process  which,  without  destroying 
his  value  as  a  slave,  wrl!  debase  and  crush  him  as  a  ratiuna* 
being;  you  may  do  this,  and  the  idea  that  he  wns  born  to  be 
free  "will  survive  it  all.  It  is  allied  to  his  hope  of  immortal- 
ity;  it  is  the  ethereal  part  of  his  nature,  which  oppression 
cannot  reacli;  ji  is  a  torch  lit  op  in  his  sobI  bv  the  hand  of 
the  Deity ,.and  never  meant  to  be  extinguished  by  the  hand 
of  man." 

Extract  from  the  speech,  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Berry. 
"  Pass  as  severe  laws  as  you  will  to  keep  these  unfortunate 
creatures  in  ignorance,  it  is  in  vain,  untess  you  can  extin- 
guish that  spark  of  intellect  which  God  has  given  them.  Let 
any  man  who  advocates  slavery  examine  the  system  of  laws 
that  we  have  adopted  (from  stern  necessity,  it  may  be  said) 
towards  these  creatures,  and  he  may  shed  a  tear  upon  that  j 
and  would  to  God,  sir,  the  memory  of  it  might  thus  be  blotted 
o«t  forever!  Sir,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  closed  every 
avenue  by  which  light  might  enter  their  minds;  we  have 
only  to  go  one  step  further — to  extinguish  the  capacity  to  se« 
the  light — and  our  work  would  be  completed.  They  would 
then  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  thebeastsof  the  field,and  we 
should  be  safe.  And  I  am  not  certain  that  we  would  not  (io 
H  if  we  could  find  out  the  necessary  pr9cess,  and  that  under 
the  plen  of  necessity.  Bat,srr,  this  is  impossible.  Andean 
man  be  in  the  nridst  of  free  men,  and  not  know  what  freedom 
is?  Can  he  feel  that  he  has  the  power  to  assert  his  liberty, 
and  will  he  not  do  it?" 

These  viev/s, (said  Mr.  Collamer,)  so  eloquent- 
ly expressed  by  gentkmen  in  Virginia  to  the  Dele- 
gales  of  Virginia,  are  the  views  entertained  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  of  this  Uniot}, 
and  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  representatives 
of  such  people  will  permit  this  great  evil  to  spread 
further. 

Some  genthmert  from  the  slave  States  say,  by 
excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories,  the  peopfe 
of  those  States  are  excluded,  as  they  cannot  go 
with  their  property,  slaves.  This  is  untrue;  their 
slaves  are  not  their  property  but  in  slave  States.  It 
is  true  they  may  reclaim  them  when  they  flee  into 
free  States,  but  they  must  be  taken  back  to  be  held. 
It  is  said  they  are  so  accustomed  to  their  use  they 
cannot  prosper  in  the  newTerritories  without  them. 
Virginians  have  gone  in  great  numbers  to  the  v^est- 
ern  States,  and  there  have  prospered,  and  shown 
that  they  were  not  the  slaves  of  slaves.  If  they 
cannot  go  on  equal  footing  with  their  fellow-citizens 
of  other  States,  it  will  only  be  because  they  tvitl  not. 
If  Congress  should  think  proper  to  forbid  all  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Territories,  could  it 
be  said  they  had  made  an  unequal  law,  and  hail 
prevented  those  whose  property  was  in  rum,  and 
those  who  will  use  it,  from  going  there.'' 

Mr.  C.  said  he  insisted  that  the  bill  for  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  Oregon  should  be  passed  by 
itself.  It  had  no  connexion  or  relation  to  New 
Mexico  or  California.  It 'was  true  that  Oregon 
had  once  been  used  to  get  in  Texas,  and  now  some 
desired  to  unite  it  with  New  Mexico  and  California, 
and  see  if  it  would  be  equally  effective  as  to  them. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  Senate  bill  this  morning 
brought  to  this  House. 

There  was  once  established  a  compromise  line 
called  the  Missouri  compromise.  It  provided  that 
no  slavery  should  ever  exist  north  of  latitude  36° 
30'  on  territory  we  there  owned.  South  of  that  it 
was  to  be  left  to  the  people  there.  This  settled 
some  part  as  forever  free.  The  present  pi-oposed 
compromise  leaves  Oregon  to  preserve  itself  free  or 
to  adinit  slaves,  as  the  people  there  please.  Then 
the  whole  amount  of  this  bill  is  to  obliterate  the 
compromise  line,  or,  more  properly,  to  remove  it 
up  to  latitude  49°,  and  to  fix,  settle,  and  establish 
freedom  noxchere,  and  at  the  same  time  to  settle 
nothing  for  New  Mexico  or  California  on  this 
subject,  and  to  deny  them  all  power  to  settle  it  for 
themselves. 

The  people  of  the  free  States  desire  no  compro- 
mise that  is  a  comproinise  of  principle.  They 
simply  desire  that  our  free  territory  should  be  kept 
free,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  with  no  law  on  the 
subject  which  leaves  it  in  any  degree  doubtful. 
The  law  must  be  direct,  positive,  and  unambigu- 
ous, absolutely  forbidding  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. Anything  short  of  this  will  but  raise  the 
cry  of  Repeal,  repeal,  and  increase  the  cause  of 
agitation. 
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The  Oregon  Bill— Mr.  Dunn. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


.  1*HE  OREGON  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  GEORGE  G.  DUNN, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  28,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  DUNN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  object  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is,  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon.  It  contains  a  prohibition  against 
slave'ry  in  that  Territory.  A  proposition  has  been 
submitted  to  strike  out  that  clause.  It  is  known 
that  the  people  there,  in  the  moat  solemn  form  in 
which  they  can  speak,  through  such  legislation  as 
they  have,  have  avowed  their  opposition  to  that 
institution.  And  yet  it  is  proposed  to  disregard 
their  known  wishes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  decided 
feeling  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  on  the  subject.  This  course  is  of 
recent  date.  A  similar  bill  to  this,  with  this  iden- 
tical inhibition,  has  again  and  again,  at  former 
sessions  of  Congress,  met  the  approbation,  and 
received  the  support  of  gentlemen  from  all  sections 
^South  as  well  as  North.  No  serious  objection 
has  heretofore  been  made  to  it.  Both  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Texas  voted  for  it  at  the  last 
Congress.  So  too  did  gentlemen  from  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee — gen- 
tlemen who  now,  as  they  did  then,  claim  to  be, par 
excellence,  southern  Jeffersonian  Democrats.  Let 
us  see  if,  on  this  subject,  they  are  so.  In  1784  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  member, 
reported  an  ordinance  to  the  Congress  of  the  old 
Confederation,  to  organize  and  establish  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  That  ordinance 
contained  this  restriction  against  slavery.  A  vote 
was  taken  in  that  Congress  to  strike  out  the  re- 
striction. It  was  stricken  out — but  Mr.  Jefferson 
recorded  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  restriction. 

Again,  in  1787,  an  ordinance  was  reported  to 
Congress  by  a  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Dane, 
ofMassachusetts,Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Messrs. 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Carrington  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Keane  of  South  Carolina.  Every  one  of 
these  eminent  men  cordially  approved  of  and  sitp- 
porled  that  ordinance.  It  contained  a  prohibition 
against  slavery— such  as  is  now  proposed  to  be 
stricken  from  the  Oregon  bill.  That  ordinance, 
with  the  restriction,  passed,  receiving  every  vote 
(except  one,  Mr.  Yates,  of  New  York)  of  every 
State  represented,  to  wit:  Massachusetts,  (then  the 
only  non-slaveholding  State,)  New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
met  ^r.  Jefferson's  hearty  approbation.  Here, 
then,  is  a  warrant  for  the  opposition  in  the  free 
States,  which  you  of  the  South  are  pleased  to  de- 
nounce as  fanatical  and  infamous,  to  the  extension 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  a  varrant  of  value. 
It  is  from  southern  men,  of  the  truest  patriots  and 
proudest  statesmen  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  na- 
tion. Who  follows  Mr.  Jefferson  ?  We  have  this 
morning  laid  upon  the  table,  thereby  expressing 
our  decided  objection  to  its  terms,  a  bill  from  the 
Senate,  the  con.sideration  of  which  would  have  de- 
feated, certoin/y,  the  Oregon  bill,  and  the  passage 
of  which  would  have  kindled  a  flame  in  this  land 
that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  could  not  have  ex- 
tinguished,— a  fire  that  would  have  Ij^rned  up 
every  hope  of  the  Republic,  and  utterly  consumed 
every  vestige  of  our  happy  institutions;  a  bill,  as 
it  were,  in  mockery,  termed  "  a  peace-offering — a 
compromise" — referring  this  alarming  political 
issue  to  the  judicial  tribunals  for  determination. 
And  thus,  let  the  question  be  decided  as  it  might, 
aggravating  the  evil  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  de- 
feated party,  and  arraying  a  whole  section  of  the 
Union  against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States, — an  array  which  would  destroy  it;  and  that 
wall  of  defence  once  broken  down  all  else  would 
necessarily  perish. 

This  is  emphatically,  by  force  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, a  political  question.  It  belongs  to  the 
legislative  department.  We  have  it  to  settle,  and 
let  us  settle  it — settle  it  like  men.  Every  consid- 
eration that  addresses  itself  to  our  better  nature, 
appeals  to  us,  most  earnestly,  to  be  reconciled  to  each 
other — to  forget  our  animosities,  and  compromise 
our  differences.     Nothing  good  will  result  from 


the  use  of  offensive  epithets  or  a  resort  to  menace. 
The  non-slaveholding  States  will  employ  neither. 
We  shall,  most  assuredly,  give  them  no  consid- 
eration when  employed  against  us.  We  feel  that 
in  some  things  we  have  been  uncandidly,  if  not 
unkindly  dealt  by;  but  that  shall  not  remain  with 
us  a  permanent  "  stone  of  stumbling  and  ground 
of  offence."  We  shall  forget  it  all  when  met  in 
the  proper  spirit  by  our  southern  brethren.  And 
that  we  may  begin  to  approach  each  other,  let  us 
go  back  soberly  to  some  past  events,  and  see  where 
all  these  disturbing  elements  originated,  how  they 
have  progressed,  and  what  is  their  present  posi- 
tion. While  this  is  done  in  kindness,  let  it  be  with 
perfect  freedom  and  candor. 

Sir,  the  war  into  which  we  were  so  improvi- 
dently  and  unnecessarily  involved  with  Mexico  is 
just  closed,  and  peace  finds  us  in  a  condition  but 
little,  if  any,  preferable  to  war  itself.  Those  dark 
clouds  that  marshalled  two  nations  to  strife,  and 
hurried  thousands  to  their  graves,  can  hardly  be 
said,  so  fS.r  as  we  are  concerned,  to  have  passed 
away:  they  have  rather  been  shrouded  in  a  yet 
deeper  gloom  of  impending  public  danger.  We 
have  been  passing  through,  and  are  yet  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  most  trying  to  our  institutions.  When 
the  causes  which  now  overwhelm  us  with  their 
consequences  were  first  set  on  foot,  they  were 
promptly  met  and  earnestly  resisted  by  far-seeing 
and  patriotic  statesmen  of  both  political  parties. 
But  their  wisdom  was  held  as  folly;  their  warn- 
ings were  regarded  as  insults;  their  expostulations 
were  met  with  mockery  by  a  class  of  new-fledged 
politicians,  whose  appeals  to  popular  passions  and 
prejudices  knew  no  moderation,  and  who,  to  ac- 
complish their  ends,  were  prepared  to  hurry  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  past^iand  every  hope  of  the 
future,  to  the  very  verge  of  utter  and  irrevocable 
ruin.  Nothing,  to  these  men,  was  thought  worthy 
of  admiration  but  that  false  glory  which  has  so 
often  led  mankind  to  misery,  and  nations  to  de- 
spair; nothing  was  deserving  the  public  pursuit 
but  the  acquisitions  of  an  insane  and  maddened 
avarice;  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose 
to  review,  minutely,  the  general  circumstances 
which  induced  the  war,  or  the  mismanagement, 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  in  its  prosecu- 
tion: they  will  be  noticed  so  far  only  as  they  are 
connected  with,  and  are  evidences  of,  a  purpose 
now  fully  developed  in  the  alarming  domestic 
issue  which  peace  has  brought.  The  war,  so  far 
as  mere  military  operations  are  concerned,  has 
ended  as  it  commenced,  and  as  it  progressed  at 
every  step,  "in  a  blaze  of  glory,"  undiinmed  by 
a  single  reverse.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  admi- 
rable conduct  of  our  armies.  Wlieiher  as  soldiers, 
moving  with  the  steadiness  of  an  iron  wall  in  the 
face  of  danger,  or  in  the  yet  higher  character  of 
men,  performing  the  teuderest  olHces  of  humanity 
and  (even)  mercy  to  a  prostrate  foe,  they  have  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  upon  the  country.  But 
when  the  whole  reckoning  shall  be  made,  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  will  be  found,  beyond  this,  any 
great  cause  of  rejoicing.  Even  this  peace,  earn- 
estly as  peace  was  desired,  looking  at  its  condi- 
tions, does  not,  to  my  mind,  present  an  advan- 
tageous adjustment  of  differences  between  us  and 
Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  the  domestic  trouble  it 
brings.  Mexico,  who  was  crushed  by  our  arms, 
has  triumphed  over  our  diplomacy.  Overwhelmed 
on  the  battle-field,  she  is  victor  in  the  cabinet.  She 
has  secured  to  herself  terms  in  the  treaty  of  the 
highest  value,  for  a  most  paltry  consideration  on 
her  part.  We  have  submitted  to  terms  most  hu- 
miliating and  onerous;  and  what  is  our  return? 
A  vast  increase  of  exposed  tVontier,  most  expensive 
and  difficult  to  defend;  but  which  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  defended,  at  v.'hatever  cost  or  inconveni- 
ence. 

Those  who  are  so  eager  to  precipitate  the  country 
into  war  for  every  vague  claim  which  is  set  up  to 
territory  inviting  cupidity,  would  scarcely  hesitate 
to  defend  what  is  confessedly  ours.  1'hat  wild 
Q,uixotism  which  would  involve  usin  the  domestic 
diflicuUies  of  Yucatan,  and  of  every  other  country 
under  the  sun,  for  the  "  sake  of  humanity ,"  or  "  to 
extend  the  area  of  freedom,"  could  not  consent  to  the 
murdering  of  our  own  citizens  upon  our  own  soil. 
This  new  territory  must  be  defended  then.  This 
vastcountry,  with  small  exception,  of  waste  deserts 
and  burning  sands,  of  bleak  mountains  and  arid 
plains,  almost  without  wood  or  water,  stretching 


away  from  theGulf  to  the  Pacific,  must  be  defended. 
We  get  that  right  by  the  treaty.  But  we  get  some- 
thing more.  We  stipulate  for  ihe  privilege  of  sup- 
pressing all  Indian  aggressions  upon  our  Mexican 
neighbors  along  ihatfroniier — ofavengingall  Indian 
outrages  upon  them,  and  of  compelling  the  Indians 
to  make  restitution.  This  we  stipulated  for,  it  in 
presumed,  not  only  from  "  high  national  considera- 
tions," (which  is  now  the  pretence  for  every  inter- 
national absurdity  and  insolent  assumption  of  right 
to  interferein  the  affairs  of  others,  on  our  part,)  but 
also  from  a  yet  higher,  purer,  holier  m§live,  that 
of  humanity.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  our 
Government  does  make /jro/essions,  very  many  pro- 
fessions, of  humanity.  We  are  resolved  that  hence- 
forth there  shall  be  no  butchers  upon  this  continent 
but  ourselves.  In  that  branch  we  intend  to  mo- 
nopolize, and  bar  the  doctrines  of  "  free  trade." 
The  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  scientific,  a  civilized, 
a  christian  way.  This  is  excellent.  Itisapointin 
history;  a  point  from  which  future  events  may  be 
dated.  Our  "  manifest  destiny"  makes  this  point — 
and  hence  we  shall  progress;  for  we  are  a  progres- 
sive people  !  But  whether  this  progress  shall  be 
retrograde  or  forward,  from  bad  to  worse,  or  from 
good  to  better,  "  remains  to  be  seen."  So  we  were 
told  that  the  permission  by  our  Government,  of 
Santa  Anna's  return  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Mexican  armies,  to  rouse  their  drooping  energies, 
inspire  them  with  a  determined  courage,  and  to 
infuse  into  them  his  own  savage  and  cruel  passions 
and  purposes^  might  not  be  promotive  of  our  inter- 
ests, "  remained  to  be  seen."  And  we  have  now 
seen  the  wisdom  of  the  order  to  let  Santa  Anna 
pass.  The  gorges  of  Ango.^tura,  the  heighi.s  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  valley  of  Mexico,  soaked 
with  the  gore  of  our  slaughtered  countrymen,  bear 
ample  testimony  of  what  remained  to  be  seen. 
These  events  show,  too,  the  wisdom  and  duty  of 
every  good  citizen,  however  unpromising  things 
may  appear,  whatever  evil  they  may  bring,  to  hold 
his  peace,  until  he  sees  what  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
England  they  .say  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong." 
Here,  we  say  the  same  thing  of  the  President,  and 
whoever  questions  either  statement  is  proclaimed  a 
traitor.  Let  him  be  hanged,  then,  if  he  is  so;  for 
a  free-thinking,  brave-toiigued  man,  is  dangerous 
to  despotism.  And  have  we  not  mtide  our  Presi- 
dents despots;  set  them  above  the  Constitution, 
above  all  law,  and  above  the  will  of  the  people, 
above  everything  except  the  little  restraints  which 
they  graciously  condescend  to  take  upon  themselves 
in  responding  to  the  nomination  of  one  of  those 
conventiiins  of  self-sacrificing  and  disinterested  pa- 
triots, which  is  held  every  four  years  at  .some  of 
our  large  cities,  to  select  a  candidate,  and  fix  upon 
the  forms  of  speech  to  be  observed  during  the  can- 
vass? This  is  one  of  the  invaluable  contrivances 
of  our  age  of  progress.  It  provides  for  contingen- 
cies not  foreseen  by  the  fiamers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  then  they  were  only  men — short-sighted 
men.  They  could  not  discern  what  wonderS 
"  manifest  destiny"  was  to  accom|ilish.  They 
could  not  forsee  this  great  height  of  progress  to 
which  we  were  to  attain.  A  real,  full-robed  mon- 
archy underneath,  with  a  plain  republican  oversuit 
to  flout  ostentatiously  in  the  faces  of  a  cheated  peo- 
ple. Talk  of  the  wonders  of  steam  power,  and  the 
lightning  line.  These  are  common-place,  not  at 
all  to  compare  with  this  new  patent  for  royalizing 
a  Republican  President,  and  then  concealing  the 
coronet  with  an  old-fashioned  Democratic  beaver. 
Our  Conventions  say  who  is  to  be  President, 
take  his  pledge — not  to  support  the  Constitution, 
not  to  execute,  faithfully,  the  office  of  President, 
and  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  Nothing  of  that  sort — 
but  to  adhere  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  speech 
before  the  election,  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention afterwards.  All  else  is  mere  form — an 
empty,  sounding,  senseless  pageant.  Party  ratifies 
the  choice  of  the  Convention,  and  that  seals  up  all 
individual  independence  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. All  considerations  of  the  public  good  are 
tried  by  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  and  the 
pledge  of  the  candidate  to  abide,  observe,  and  keep 
them.  If  the  forfeit  in  the  party  bond  be  a  pound 
of  human  flesh,  the  pound  of  human  flesh  must  be 
paid,  though  it  be  to  be  cut  nearest  the  heart;  or  it 
may  be  the  head  of  some  one  in  a  charger — if  so, 
and  thedamsel  claim  theforfeit,itmust  be  brought, 
for  the  King  has  pledged  it.   But  if  the  people  ask 
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for  some  measure  of  public  benefit  to  themselves, 
as  the  improvement  of  a  harbor,  where  their  ships 
with  merchandise  may  find  safety  from  the  storms 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  removal  of  obstructions  from 
a  river  which  they  navigate  in  humbler  vessels, 
worked  with  their  own  hard  hands  and-  strong 
aims,  though  their  lives  and  fortunes  depend  upon 
the  assistance,  and  at  once,  the  bond  must  be  con- 
sulted. They  ask  for  bread,  and  you  give  them  a 
stone  from  the  bond.  They  ask  for  a  fish,  and 
you  hand  them  a  serpent,  saying,  this  is  the 
pledge;  it  "  is  so  nominated  in  the"  resolutions  of 
the  Convention.  These  prescribed  forms  of  speech 
are  most  cunningly  drawn,  too — the  same  words 
meaning  different  things  at  different  places  or  dif- 
ferent periods,  promising  all  things  to  the  people, 
before,  and  giving  everything  to  the  nominating 
Convention  after  the  election.  If  you  complain  of 
this,  you  find  that  ttiese  cabalistic  words  had  a  dou- 
ble reading.  Like  the  Sibylline  oracles,  they  answer 
every  contingency.  "  Csesar  the  Roman  people 
shall  conquer,','  satisfies  both  Caesar  and  the  Ro- 
man people,  for  it  promises  vjctory  to  each  over 
the  other.  Emphasis  and  punctuation  settle  the 
meaning.  If  you  want  that  meaning  changed, 
alter  your  pauses  and  modify  or  transfer  your  em- 
phasis. After  the  election  they  can  be  set  right 
agam,  and  you  can  then  be  true  to  Caesar,  and  he 
to  the  Convention  that  made  him  great.  And  he 
willbe  so.  If  you  happen  to  be,  like  Cassius,  of 
a  lean  and  hungry  look,  Ccesar  will  improve  your 
condition,  though  it  take  the  substance  of  the 
whole  land  to  give  you  flesh;  for  he  wants  to  have 
about  him  "  men  that  are  fat;  sleek-headed  men, 
and  such  as  sleep  well  o'nights."  Not  such  as 
«  think  too  much,"  or  are  ambitious  after  the  elec- 
tion. "Such  men  are  dangerous."  A  recent  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  like  a  former  one  at  the  same 
place,  aptly  illufitrates  some  of  these  things. 
It  was  most  prolific  in  resolves.  Not  content 
with  reaffirming  those  fatal  resolutions  of  1844, 
"  Polk,  Dallas,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54°  40',"  which  cost  this 
nation,  as  will  be  found  when  all  the  bills  are  set- 
tled, little,  if  any  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  lives  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  of  our  brave  countrymen; 
not  content  with  reaffirming  these,  the  late  Con- 
vention actually  reproduces  the  creation  of  the 
world,  recapitulates  all  past  history,  proclaims 
anew  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sketches 
the  present  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  winds 
up  with  a  most  rapturous  prophecy.  This  is  called 
a  declaration  of  political  principles — a  platform  of 
political  faith.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  tangible 
or  practical  thing  in  it,  pertaining  to  our  present 
embarrassed  condition,  about  which  there  is  any 
cnfference  of  opinion  in  this  country,  that  is  not  in 
itself  untrue  with  its  present  punctuation.  What 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  import  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  pauses  of  this  "declaration  of  political 
principles,"  "  remains  to  be  seen.''  "Progress" 
will  doubtless  modify  it;  and  its  lights  will  be 
greatly  heightened  and  its  shadows  much  deepened 
by  peculiar  sectional  readings.  The  light  of  liberty 
will  blaze  up  from  it  at  the  North,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  slavery  will  rest  upon  it  at  the  South.  We 
have  had  a  war  from  the  resolutions  of  1844.  They 
are  reaffirmed  by  the  Convention  of  1848.  We 
were  to  have  Oregon  up  to  54°  40'  or  a  fight,  in 
virtue  of  the  first  proclamation  of  those  resolu- 
tions; we  have  had  the  fight,  but  not  all  of  Oregon. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  issue  is  again  ten- 
dered, all  of  Oregon  or  war?  It  is  said  that  these 
platforms  are  to  enable  the  people  to  understand 
the  position  of  parties.  What  now  is  the  position 
of  these  platform  builders  on  that  one  point?  The 
war  we  have  had  was  not  for  Oregon.  It  was  for 
Texas,  to  obtatn  which,  we  were  told  four  years 
ago,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  insure  per- 
manent peace,  "  its  western  frontier  being  a  nat- 
ural, an' impassable  barrier — the  desert  between 
the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Grande — the  great 
American  Sahara,  over  which  an  army  could  not 
possibly  pass.  This  boundary,  traced  by  the  hand 
of  God  as  a  division  between  two  great  nations,  a 
strong  wall  of  defence  and  sure  protection  to  each 
against  all  aggression  from  the  other."  This  was 
to  render  useless  at  least  one-half  the  force,  then 
not  exceeding  eight  thousand  men,  kept  on  the 
peace  establishment  of  the  army.  That  was  what 
we  then  heard,  so  constantly,  so  earnestly,  so  ve- 


hemently said,  that  our  people  came  to  believe  it. 
Now  we  are  told  by  a  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent gentleman  from  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  [Mr.  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,]  that, 
looking  at  the  actually  existing  state  of  things  on 
accoimt  of  our  new  acquisitions  and  their  incidents, 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  will  necessa- 
rily be  increased,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  un- 
safe to  place  it  at  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
That  is  an  additional  item  gained,  then,  by  our 
new  acquisitions  and  treaty.  For  this  have  we 
spent  so  many  millions  of  money  and  sacrifted  so 
many  valuable  lives,  and  must  yet  pay  to  Mexico 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  more,  and  an  amount  to 
our  own  citizens  of  her  indebtedness  to  them  of 
from  three  to  six  millions,  according  to  the  show- 
ing of  the  President.  Such  is  our  "  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future."  Such  our 
"  conquered  peace." 

Sir,  when  this  proposal  to  annex  Texas  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  getfing  it  as  a 
kind  of  Gibraltar  to  our  rich  possessions  already 
owned  in  the  South,  we  objected  to  it,  because  we 
suspected,  from  some  indications,  that  the  design 
of  the  projectors  of  the  movement  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  institution  of  slavery.  We  were  op- 
posed to  that.  We  are  yet  opposed  to  it.  We  did 
not  then  feel  disposed,  and  are  not  so  inclined  now, 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  where,  by  existing 
laws  and  past  compromises  it  had  been  sanctioned. 
We  were  disposed,  in  good  faith,  to  abide  by  those 
compromises,  though  we  felt  that  their  operation 
was  in  some  respects  grevious  to  us.  But  they 
were  compacts  proposed  by  patriotic  statesmen  of 
the  past,  to  liarmonize  discordant  elements,  and 
blend  into  one  great  growth  of  union  and  strength 
opposing  interests  and  distracting  conflict.  The 
people  of  the  States  had  accepted  and  ratified  this 
compact.  It  liad  become  a  strong  bond  of  union 
around  us.  A  fixed  and  determined  feeling  of 
brotherhood  had  grown  up  within  it  and  riveted 
us  together.  We  of  the  free  States  were  content 
with  this — more  than  content.  We  were  resolved 
that  this  brotherhood  should  continue  forever.  We 
were  not  approvers  of  this  institution  of  slavery. 
We  thought  It  wrong,  morally,  socially,  politically 
wrong — injustice  to  the  man  and  an  injury  to  the 
master.  But  then,  we  had  territory  where  we  could 
stay  away  from  the  evil,  and  we  did.  We  would 
not  live  amongst  slaves,  nor  permit  slaves  to  live' 
amongst  us.  We  understood,  too,  something  of  the 
situation  of  our  brethren  in  the  slave  Slates,  and 
the  influence  that  situation  was  beginning  to  exert 
upon  their  own  minds  on  this  subject.  It  was  plain 
that  in  some  places  the  slave  population  was  be- 
coming a  burden;  in  many  others  had  ceased  to  be 
profitable,  and  that  public  attention  in  such  places 
began  to  look  about  for  some  wise,  efficient,  and 
safe  system  of  emancipation.  We  were  not  indif- 
ferent or  unfjeeling  spectators  of  this  scene.  We 
could  not  be  so.  It  was  our  brethren  who  were 
thus  engaged  in  searching  out  a  way  of  deliverance 
from  an  approaching  danger.  Our  whole  heart  was 
with  them.  We  but  waited  to  know  if  they  would 
accept  our  assistance,  and  how  they  would  have 
us  serve  them.  We  sought  to  enforce  nothing  upon 
them.  We  did  not  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
slaves,  altogether,  or  even  in  large  numbers,  would 
be  manumitted  without  some  previous  preparation 
for  their  change  of  condition.  Wp  never  sup- 
posed,either,  that  they  would  be  turned  loose  at  the 
doors  of  their  masters,  unprovided  for,  to  sink  at 
once  to  a  depravity  far  below  whatany  state  of  bond- 
age ever  knew,  to  become  mere  animals  of  licen- 
tiousness and  passion,  to  prey  upon  their  former 
owners,  and  be  resisted  by  them  in  turn,  until  a 
war  of  extermination  should  close  the  horrid  scene. 
We  desired  none  of  these  things.  We  expected 
none  of  these  things.  We  would  consent  to  none 
of  these  things.  We  would  oppose  them;  if  need 
be,  we  would  oppose  them  with  determined  force. 
For  while  we  concede  that  we  cannot  rightfully 
interfere  in  the  private  or  domestic  concerns  of  our 
neighbors,  as  long  as  they  do  not  in  fact  molest  us, 
or  seriously  threaten  our  safety,  we  do  not  admit 
that  we  may  not,  properly,  interpose  to  suppress 
insurrection  or  violence  in  any  part  of  our  common 
country,  or,  upon  a  reasonable  prospect  of  such  a 
disaster,  adopt  anticipative  steps  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  upon  this  whole  subject  of 
slavery,  where  it  exists,  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 


ference is  the  doctrine  of  the  body  of  the  people 
of  the  free  Siates.  A  few,  doubtless  well  meaning, 
but  as  unquestiondbly  misguided  persons,  have 
gone  further.  Their  strong  love  of  human  liberty 
j  and  overwrought  philanthropy  have  broken  down 
their  discretion.  They  have  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  by  their  sudden  emancipation  from  the  master, 
they  have  not  freed  the  man.  For  to  be  free,  there 
must  be  something  more  than  breaking  off  the 
chains  that  bind  the  physical  man.  The  mind  must 
be  released  from  its  dark  prison;  and  every  one, 
at  all  conversant  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
slave  population  in  this  country,  knows  perfectly 
well,  on  this  very  account,  if  they  were  all  manu- 
Riitted  to-day,  they  are  still  powerless  except  for 
evil.  For  that,  they  would  have  a  fearful  strength. 
The  very  object,  therefore,  of  emancipation  would 
be  blasted  by  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  such 
means  as  these  ultra  men  propose.  These  ill-ad- 
vised projects  are  not  wholly  confined  to  a  location 
in  the  free  States;  they  are  found  elsewhere,  in 
some  instances.  And  yet  the  free  States — the 
people  of  the  free  States — the  Representatives  of 
the  free  States,  in  this  and  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  except  so  far  as  certain  partisan  organiza- 
tions find  it  prudent  to  make  exemptions, — are 
denounced  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  boldest 
figures  of  speech,  and  the  coarsest  epithets  are 
used  to  characterize  us  as  monsters,  having  no 
reason  in  our  heads,  and  no  humanity  in  our 
hearts.  We  are  charged  with  being  the  disturbers 
of  the  Union;  with  mediating  the  murder  of  our 
brethren,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property; 
withapplyinga  torch  to  theirdwellings,  and  placing 
a  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  assassin.  And  these 
strong  accusations  against  us  are  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  South,  by  gentlemen  who  seem 
anxious  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  friends  of 
southern  interests,  and  the  especial  champions  of 
southern  institutions.  Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
the  South  has  no  worse  enemies  than  these  same 
self-constituted  and  clamorous  defenders  of  her 
rights.  And  there  never  has  been  such  deep  treason 
against  this  Union  in  any  other  thing  as  in  this 
constant  and  groundless  defamation  of  those  who 
have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  peril 
everything  for  her  safety,  however  it  may  be  en- 
dangered. We  never  dreamed  of  such  things  as 
are  imputed.  No  one  citizen  of  any  free  State 
ever  harbored  such  thoughts.  Our  friends  at  the 
South  greatly  misunderstand  us,  if  they  suspect 
this,  (for  they  cannot  believe  it.)  If  they  do  not 
suspect  it,  they  do  themselves  as  well  as  us,  great 
injustice  by  such  representations.  We  want  no 
misunderstandings.  We  will  be  the  cause  of  none. 
Our  course  is  open,  direct,  candid.  We  are  against 
the  extension  of  this  institution.  Our  purpose  is, 
and  ever  has  been ,  freely ,  openly ,  and  often  ^o  wed, 
to  prevent  that  extension  by  all  the  means  which 
the  relation  we  bear  to  each  other  will  sanction. 
Hence,  supposing  that  extension  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  project  of  annexing,  or,  as  it  was  de- 
ceitfully called,  reannexing,  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  we  opposed  it  upon  that  ground.  But  a 
fair  speech  came  to  reconcile  us  on  that  point.  We 
were  assured  that  Texas,  being  large  enough  for 
five  States,  only  two  of  which,  from  the  character 
andclimateof  the  country,  would  be  planting  States, 
as  they  are  termed,  where  there  would  be  an  in- 
ducement for  slave  labor,  would  tolerate  this  insti- 
tution, while  the  other  three  States,  being  better 
adapted^to  grain-growing  and  grazing,  would  be 
free  States. 

We  did  not  approve  even  of  this.  It  was  yield- 
ing a  principle.  Arid  we  feared  that  evil  lay  be- 
hind the  concession.  But  still  it  looked  like  a 
reasonable  compromise,  if  we  were  disposed  to 
make  further  compromises;  and  we  were  appealed 
to  by  every  high  and  cherished  consideration  of 
the  past,  every  hope  of  the  future,  to  make  the 
concession,  against  our  settled  convictions  of  right 
and  duty.  That  appeal,  with  other  appliances  of 
mere  reckless  and  desperate  partisanship,  had  its 
effect.  The  concession  was  made — Texas  was  ad- 
mitted— Texas  this  side  the  "  great  natural  bounds 
ary,  the  stupendous  desert.'''  No  advocate  of  the 
measure  then  pretended  that  we  were  annexing  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  That,  by  its  friends, 
was  expressly  denied.  Our  people  did  not  think 
of  Sata  Fe  and  the  other  Mexican  settlements  dot- 
ted along  down  the  skirts  ofrthe  Great  Desert  and 
on  the  Rio  Grande  to  Point  Isabel,  and  their  half 
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civilized,  half  savage  population,  "with  their 
flocks  and  herds,"  as  fit  for  a  citizenship  in  this 
great  Union  as  their  debased,  grovelling,  piebald 
owners.  Even  Texas,  with  all  her  modest  reluct- 
ance at  yielding  her  virgin  charms  to  our  embrace, 
did  not  think  worth  while  to  suggest,  that  if  we 
persisted  in  this  act  of  rudeness,  our  hands  would 
feel  the  thorns  of  the  chaparral.  No,  sir;  she, 
with  a  becoming  coyness  and  bashfulness,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  crimsoned  cheek,  was  barely 
able  to  whisper  that  slie  was  obliged  to  us  for  these 
kind  atlentions — tills  amoroxis  advance;  but  that  she 
teas  too  much  overcome  loith  emotion  for  explanations 
just  thtn.  Besides,  England  had  been  paying  some 
little  attentions  to  her.  She  might  have  encouraged 
those  attentions  so  far  as  to  awaken  expectations  that 
her  honor  would  require  to  be  redeemed,  though  she 
confessed  her  affections  did  not  incline  her  tovmrds 
England.  All  this  was  said  with  such  an  unaffect- 
ed arilessness — such  a  witching  simplicity,  and, 
withal,  such  a  plain  preference  for  us,  that  we  were 
quite  overwhelmed.  So  was  she;  and  like  a  true 
and  modest  damsel,  as  she. was,  knowing  no  wiles, 
withdrew,  covered  with  confusion,  leaving  jealousy 
towards  our  old  rival,  England,  and  our  sympathy 
for  her  "  lone  condition,"  to  work  her  wishes. 
The  game  was  cunningly  played.  That  settled 
the  question.  We  resolved  to  have  Texas.  We 
flew  in  the  face  of  England,  forbade  the  bans,  for- 
bade all  further  intercourse.  England  denied  any 
design  beyond  the  mere  courtesies  of  life;  said  it 
was  no  more  than  a  platonic  flirtation.  But  we  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  that.  A  superseded  rival 
always  conceals  mortification  with  falsehood.  It 
was  clear  England  did  intend  to  take  Texas.  To 
prevent  this,  and  seeing  that  she  was  a  "  lone 
star,"  we  resolved  to  wed  her,  and  at  once.  We 
did  so.  And  now  we  are  jeeringly  told  by  one  of 
her  chief  servants,  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
that  State,  [General  Houston,]  who  was  an  ad- 
viser in  that  whole  affair,  in  full  intimacy  with 
every  movement,  knew  every  thought  and  all  the 
purposes  of  Texas,  that  this  whole  story  about 
England,  which  so  fired  our  blood  and  made  us 
*'  haste  to  the  wedding,"  was  a  sheer  fabrication, 
a  piece  of  "  hai-mless  coquetry."  Was  ever  artifice 
so  consummate?  In  every  respect,  had  intrigue 
ever  so  great  a  triumph,  a  more  complete  victory 
over  an  intelligent  mind,  unless  there  be  a  parallel 
in  our  late  unfortunate  treaty  with  Mexico.-'  Bro- 
ther Jonathan  had  better  put  an  end  to  his  gallant- 
ries with  southern  belles,  until  his  blood  shall  be 
tempered  a  little  more  with  age.  First,  he  is 
stricken  with  a  flirt,  and  then  bamboozled  by  her 
withered  and  time-bleached  mother. 

We  were  apprehensive  that  this  hasty  union 
might  provoke  a  war  with  Mexico.  But  that  sug- 
gestion was  scouted — was  held  to  be  absurd.  Mex- 
ico was  too  contemptible  to  think  of  a  war  with 
us.  We  could  crush  her  in  an  hour.  In  blood  and 
in  sorrow  ice  have  proved  that  error.  We  have  Tex- 
as—  where  are  the  three  free  States.'  It  is  all  slave 
territory,  every  foot  of  it.  By  the  resolutions  of 
annexation,  a  shadowy  restriction  was  imposed 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes;  but  she 
comes  afterwards  with  a  constitution  recognizing 
and  establishing  slavery  in  her  entire  territory,  and 
forbidding  any  legislation  which  shall  exclude  the 
imfiori'ation  of  slaves  into  any  part  of  it. 

Weare  not  blind  norinsensible.  In  private  affairs 
this  would  be  called  a  fraud.  We  see  and  feel  that 
in  this  we  have  not  been  frankly  treated.  We  were 
willing  to  let  it  pass,  though  it  is  plain  that  those 
two  great  influences — the  one  of  population,  the 
other  that  of  things  ceasing  to  be  property  when 
they  cease  to  have  value,  which,  in  silent  but  in- 
creasing strength,  have  been  laboring  for  the  free- 
dom of  man — have  had  their  consummation  pressed 
Still  further  into  the  future. 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  mean  to  intimate  that  Texas  has  violated 
her  faith  in  this  particular.' 

Mr.  DUNN.  "The gentltmanfrom  Indiana  means 
to  Intimate"  nothing;  but  to  state  a  fact — a  fact 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  constitution  of  Texas. 
Mr.  KAUFMAN.  The  gentleman  does  great 
injustice  to  Texas,  if  he  means  to  charge  that  she 
has,  in  any  way,  violated  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  jomt  resolution  of  atmexation.  She  has 
adhered  to  those  terms  in  good  faith,  and  intends 
to  do  so  hereafter.  The  joint  resolution  of  annex- 
ation is  a  part  of  her  constitution. 


Mr.  DUNN.  And  yet  her  constitution  recog- 
nizes slavery  as  existing  in  every  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory, establishes  it  there,  both  above  and  below 
the  line  of  36°  30',  and  contains  an  express  pro- 
hibition against  her  Legislature  ever,  in  any  way, 
interfering  with  it.  Which  shall  prevail  in  Texas, 
the  joint  resolution,  or  the  constitution  of  the  State? 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  belongs  to 
the  State-rights  school,  tell  us? 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.  Texas  is  a  sovereign  State, 
and  her  constitution  is  lier  supreme  law.  Yet  she 
never  intended  to  extend  slavery  beyond  the  line 
of  36°  30'.  She  was  compelled  to  make  her  con- 
stitution general,  and  therefore  the  provision  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  DUNN.  And  because  she  made  the  pro- 
vision general,  the  result  is,  of  necessity,  general. 
It  is  her  general  law.  It  prevails  all  over  Texas, 
and  slavery  with  it,  equally  above  and  below  36° 
30';  and  whenever  a  controversy  shall  arise,  does 
anybody  suppose  that  Texas  will  yield  any  part 
of  her  constitution  to  this  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, or  that  any  court  would  hold  her  bound  to 
do  so?  The  proposition  is  too  clear  for  contro- 
versy. The  gentleman  will  not  change  the  issue. 
The  question  now  is,  not  what  Texas  intended, 
but  what  has  she  done  ? 

But  to  proceed.  By  annexation,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  declaration  made  all  over  this  country 
in  1844,  war  did  come.  Ten  millions  of  dollars, 
or  less,  and  a  little  prudent  diplomacy,  would  have 
procured  us  Texas  without  war,  without  the  squan- 
dering of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  cruel  and  wanton  sacrifice  of  so  many  brave 
men.  This  alarming  sectional  question,  which  has 
been  well  compared  to  the  "sound  of  afire-bell  at 
night,"  would  then  have  been  settled  in  advance  of, 
or  with,  the  acquisition.  But  a  Convention  had 
resolved  upon  other  means  than  diplomacy  or 
money.  We  were  to  have  Texas  at  once — to-day, 
immediately,  now.  Mexico  was  not  to  be  con- 
sulted. Every  suggestion  of  the  prudent — every 
expostulation  of  the  temperate — every  appeal  of 
the  wise,  peace-loving,  patriotic  statesmen  of  both 
the  great  parties  of  the  country,  were  denounced  as 
sheer  factiousness.  The  honor  and  plighted  Taith 
of  the  country  went  for  nothing.  Whoever  made 
opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  that  Convention 
were  held  as  at  enmity  with  the  great  cause  of 
human  liberty — "  the  extension  of  the  area  of  free- 
dom"— the  sublime  doctrines  of  progress.  The 
behests  of  the  Convention  triumphed.  Still  it  was 
hoped  that  a  portion  of  the  anticipated  evils  of 
this  rash  measure  might  be  avoided.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  violent  aggression  upon  the/ee/irjgs 
of  Mexico,  (conceding  that  in  strictness  Uev  rights 
were  not  invaded,)  this  rank  insult  to  national 
pride,  might  be  smoothed  over;  that  a  conciliatory 
spirit  on  our  part  might  heal  the  violent  breach. 
The  joint  resolution  of  annexation  contained  a  pro- 
vision, brought  forward  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party,  [Mr.  IBenton,]  and 
sustained  earnestly  by  the  wisest  and  truest  states- 
men and  patriots  of  all  parties  in  the  country,  by 
which  the  way  of  reconciliation  was  opened.  The 
alternative  of  propositions  was  left  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Of  course,  we  supposed  the  pacific  measure 
would  be  chosen.  It  was  not  so^  however.  A 
warlike  altitude  was  assumed  towards  Mexico. 
Our  fleet  was  sent  to  hover  around  her  coasts;  our 
armies  to  hang  upon  and  threaten  her  frontier. 
We  despised  her  n'j.Trtification.  The  expiring  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Tyler  had  elected,  in  its  last 
hour,  and  under  the  special  importunities  of  the 
incoming  President,  the  dangerous  alternative,  and 
hurried  off  a  messenger,  at  midnight,  to  Texas,  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Next  day  the  present  Admin- 
istration came  into  power,  and  could  have  checked 
the  treatened  evil.  It  was  not  clone.  The  Mexi- 
can minister  withdrew  from  this  theatre,  and  hisses 
followed  his  retiring  footsteps.  At  the  next  session 
of  Congress  the  annual  message  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent endorsed  this  act  of  his  predecessor,  in  electing 
the  dangerous  alternative  on  the  subject  of  annnex- 
ation.  It  was  avowed  as  meeting  the  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  new  Administration,  and  the  coun- 
try was  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  annexa- 
tion had  been  "  a  bloodless  achievement,"  and  that 
all  apprehensions  to  the  contrary  had  proved  mere 
shadows.  Great  credit  was  claimed  for  the  wis- 
dom and  firmness  of  our  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject.    It  had  taken  high  ground,  such  as  became 


our  dignity.  When  .Mexico  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  receive  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  Texan 
controversy,  as  was  contemplated  by  Congress 
should  be  the  case,  when  the  conciliatory  clause 
\^as  inserted  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  our 
Government,  true  to  its  high  sense  of  dignity, sent 
a  minister,  lollhfull  powers,  to  reside  near  the  Gov- 
ernment of  JMexico,  and  insisted  that  lie  should  be 
accrediled  as  if  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  had  not  been  suspended.  Mexico  objected 
to  this,  as  in  violation  of  the  etiquette  of  nations; 
insistins;  that  the  mission  should  be  special,  to  ad- 
just a  defined  controversy,  to  determine  whether 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  resumed;  that  this  was  necessarily 
antecedent  to  the  recognition  of  a  minister,  whose 
very  character  admitted  the  existence  of  friendly 
relations.  Such,  it  is  believed,  is  the  conceded 
etiquette.  Why  did  we  stand  upon  such  a  point, 
when  raised,  knowing  it  to  be  against  us?  (A  fact 
ihat  will  hereafter  be  noticed  explains  the  motive.) 
But  we  reply  to  her,  "  that  we  do  not  stand  upon 
ceremonies  and  conventional  forms,  (although,  in 
fact,  then  insisting  u|ion  them  ;)  that  we  were  a  law 
unto  ourselves,  and  had  slrenj^th  enough  to  pre- 
scribe our  own  system  of  international  intercourse; 
and  that  we  would  do  so.  There  is  our  navy 
riding  in  your  waters;  there  are  our  ainiies  ready 
to  fall  upon  your  exposed  frontier.  Will  you  re- 
ceive our  plenipotentiary  ? — answer  the  question." 
Mexico  responds:  "  My  dignity  forbids  a  consid- 
eration of  this  question  under  your  menace;  with- 
draw your  fleets  and  armies,  and  I  will  hear  your 
propositions."  This  we  but  partially  do, and  soon 
again  display  our  force  threateningly  in  her  pres- 
ence, make  a  nearer  and  more  significant  advance; 
we  blockade  her  navigable  waters,  through  which 
her  merchant  vessels  pass,  and  cut  off  the  trade  of 
her  citizens.  Our  armies  are  ordered  to  move 
upon  her  towns  and  posts,  causing  her  citizens, 
her  revenue  and  other  civil  officers,  to  fly  from 
their  homes  and  posts  of  duty  before  our  menacing 
advance,  leaving  their  dwellings  and  public  build- 
ings in  flames,  Ijindled  by  their  own  hands,  to  de- 
prive us  of  all  convenience  from  theni.  We  entered 
upon  territory  where  she  not  only  had  towns  and 
cultivated  fields,  owned  and  occupied  by  tl^e  Mexi- 
can race,  speaking  the  Mexican  language, acknowl- 
edging theirallegiance  to  the  Mexican  Government, 
submitting  to  Mexican  authority,  governed  by 
Mexican  laws,  administered  by  Mexican  officers, 
whose  commis.<<ions  were  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, but  where  there  were  also  militai-y  posts,  • 
occupied  by  Mexican  troops,  commanded  by  Mexi- 
can Generals — upon  territory  where  Texas  never 
had  possession,  never  exercised  authority  for  one 
hour,  never  had  a  civil  oflicer,  and  where  no  citi- 
zen of  Texas  ever  set  his  foot  but  in  peril  of  his 
life;  where  Mexico,  from  her  indefiendence  of 
Spain,  had  ever  been,  and  still  was  to  that  moment, 
the  sole  and  undisturbed  occxipant  and  sovereign. 
We  did  this;  and,  as  every  sane  mind  observing  the 
facts  must  have  foreseen,  a  collision  was  the  con- 
sequence. Congress  was  then  in  session, and  wholly 
unadvised  of  these  extraordinary  movements;  the 
same  Congregs  which,  only  a  few  months  before, 
on  opening  its  session,  had  been  assured  by  the  . 
annual  message,  that  idlhough  Mexico  had  "  until 
recently"  occupied  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
United  States,  yet  she  had  "made  no  aggressive 
movement;"  and  other  encouraging  assurances  had 
at  the  same  time  been  given,  in  this  annual  mes- 
sage, that  amicable  relations  would  speedily  be  re- 
stored between  the  two  nations.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  to  disturb  the  public  repose  and  confidence 
in  continued  peace  until  the  peal  of  cannon  roused 
us  to  arms.  All  had  been  quiet.  No  note  of  alarm 
or  anxiety  from  the  department  in  charge  of  our  - 
diplomatic  relations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  or  heard  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  listless  and  as  "  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean."  No  orders  were  observed  to  ba 
issuing  from  the  Department  of  War.  So  things 
appeared,  when,  in  truth,  a  wave  of  power,  of  Ex^ 
eculive  power,  as  stealthy  and  as  terrible  as  death, 
was  lifting  this  great  nation  upon  its  strong  bosom, 
and  bearing  it  onward  to  a  sea  of  blood.  All  these 
military  and  naval  operations  had  been  regularly 
and  steadily  advancing  to  inevitable  war,  under 
the  eye  and  guidance  of  the  President,  with  the 
consequences  as  certain  and  as  palpable,  to  his 
view,  as  that  the  coming  of  the  morning  sun  should 
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bring  light  to  the  living.  And  yet  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States,  the  department  clothed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  with  the  war-making 
power,  is  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  of  the  means  in  progress  <o 
hasten  it.  Ordinary  vigilance  is  quieted  by  as- 
surances that  "all  is  well."  And  then,  when  the 
war,  thus  brought  on,  thus  commenced,  is  actually 
4n  progress.  Congress  is  advised  that  Mexico  had 
assailed  us  and  commenced  hostilities — had  begun 
the  war;  and  means  were  asked  to  defend  our  soil, 
rescue  our  army,  vindicate  our  national  honor, 
and  "  conquer  a  peace."  As  if  to  forestall  public 
investigation  into  this  most  extraordinary  affair, 
by  procuring  a  legislative  endorsement  in  blank, 
in  the  dark — wholly  in  the  dark,  (for  no  time  for 
investigation  was  given,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
refused,)  the  declaration  that  Mexico  had  com- 
menced the  war  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
granting  of  relief  to  our  periled  army.  A  fact 
must  be  made  by  law,  as  it  had  not  occurred  in  the 
course  of  events,  to  shield  delinquency.  Well,  sir, 
prompt  and  ample  means  were  furnished  to  the 
Executive — all  that  was  asked,  and  beyond  what 
was  used,  until  more  than  one  entire  year  had 
passed,  although  the  force  in  the  field,  during  ail 
that  time,  was  too  weak  for  efficient  or  extensive 
operations,  and,  from  its  very  weakness,  insufficient 
8upplies,and  imperfect  appointment,  constantly  ex- 
posed to  imminent  hazard,  and  subjected  to  suffer- 
ings and  privations  which  disgrace  our  Govern- 
ment. From  that  time,  until  recently,  this  war 
lias  raged.  Our  armies,  small  and  ill  provided  as 
they  were,  have  achieved  a  succession  of  surpassing 
and  most  brilliant  victories,  overthrown  and  put  to 
flight  all  opposition,  spread  over  and  occupied  a 
vast  region  of  country,  and  utterly  crushed  the 
power  of  Mexico.  This  has  brought  us  peace- 
such  peace  as  it  is.  These  events  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  no  spirit  of  fault-finding— certainly 
from  no  desire  to  point  out  improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  public  functionary.  They  are  histori- 
cal incidents  that  ought  to  mortify  and  grieve  every 
man  who  loves  his  country,  her  true  honor  and 
prosperity.  But,  mortifying  as  these  things  are, 
they  are  now  fixed,  immovable  facts.  They  are 
truths  graven  by  the  iron  pen  of  history,  not  to  be 
blotted  out  or  obscured.  They  belong  to  the  past, 
and  cannot  be  recalled.  Neither  the  preambles  to 
laws,  nor  legislative  resolves,  can,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  affect  them.  God  does  not  permit  truth 
to  be  changed  or  modified.  It  may  be  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented;  but  it  must,  and  icill,  still 
.stand  the  same  unaltered,  unalterable,  inflexible, 
and  faithful  memorial  of  the  past.  It  is  a  part  of 
its  great  Author's  throne,  and  must  endure. 

This  deep  betrayal  of  a  public  trust,  by  high- 
handed usurpations  and  abuses  of  power  wisely 
withheld  by  our  fathers  from  the  Executive,  the 
better  to  secure  popular  liberty  and  personal  rights 
from  invasion,  and  to  give  permanence  to  our  insti- 
tutions in  form  and  spirit,  as  originally  organized, 
is  referred  to  because  it  is  a  connecting  link  of  pur- 
poses, in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  now 
apparent,  if  we  follow  up  the  chain — the  exten- 
sion of  that  institution,  first  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and,  that  done,  to  give  it  a  yet  wider  theatre 
upon  territory  acquired  by  conquest,  the  conquest 
being  designed  for  that  and  no  other  purpose.  A 
few  more  well-established  facts  will  make  this 
clear.  And  here  comes  the  fact  showing  why  we 
insisted  upon  Mexico  receiving  a  minister  with  full 
powers,  instead  of  a  commissioner,  as  she  pro- 
posed. It  is  now  conceded,  that  when  Mr.  Slideil 
was  first  sent  to  Mexico,  under  a  pretence  of  nego- 
tiating a  reconciliation,  he  was  authorized  to  offer 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  cession  of  further 
territory  to  us  by  Mexico.  He  was  required  to 
listen  to  no  terms  of  settlement  that  did  not  adjust 
finally  the  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  thjeMexican 
Government,  then  estimated  and  represented  by 
the  Executive  of  this  Government  to  exceed  five 
millions  of  dollars.  That  or  war  was  the  secret 
alternative  of  the  President.  Mr.  Slideil  was  ex- 
pressly told  that. Mexico  could  not  pay  this  in 
money,  and  that  "fortunately  the  joint  resolutions 
'  of  Congress  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
'  United  States  presented  the  means  of  satisfying 
'  these  claims,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  in- 
'  terest,  as  well  as  the  honor,  of  both  Republics." 
How  was  this?  Why,  in  "giving  to  us  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  of  boundary  with  other  gov- 


ernments; and  that,  if  Mexico  would  yield  to  us  a 
desired  boundary,"  (that  is,  sell  us  more  territory,) 
loe  would  assume  this  debt  to  our  citizens.  What 
was  this  boundary?  The  whole  course  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  the  source,  thence  due 
north  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
If  Mexico  would  let  the  boundary  embrace  that 
portion  of  New  Mexico  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  we  were  to  pay  five  millions  more  to 
her;  and  if  the  boundary  should  be  fixed  so  as  to 
run  west  to  the  Pacific,  embracing  Upper  Califor- 
nia,as  high  as  twenty-five  millions  were  authorized 
to  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  the 
debt  to  our  citizens.  These  were  the  instructions. 
A  digression  may  be  pardoned  here,  to  remark, 
that  these  instructions  to  Mr.  Slideil  present  a 
strange  inconsistency  with  the  assertions  of  the 
President,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
their  friends  on*  this  floor,  now  made,  that  all  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
country  in  this  war,  on  this  side  of  the  Ro  Grande, 
belongs  to  Texas;  for,  in  these  instructions,  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  the  claim  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas  does  not  apply 
to  New  Mexico;  that  no  portion  of  it  was  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  ancient  Louisiana; 
that  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  and  the  province  had,  ever  since,  been  in  their 
possession  and  that  of  Mexico;  that  the  Texans 
never  had  conquered  it,  or  taken  possession  of  it, 
nor  had  its  people  ever  been  represented  in  any 
legislative  or  other  assembly  of  Texas. 

Mr.  KAUFMAN,  it  is  true,  Texas  had  never 
had  possession  of  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  or  of  New  Mexico;  but 
all  on  this  side  the  Rio  Grande  was  hers  by  the 
treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  made  after  his  capture  at 
San  Jacinto. 

Mr.  DUNN.  A  "treaty  with  Santa  Anna!" 
Texas  never  made  a  treaty  with  Santa  Anna.  The 
gentleman  is  surely  too  good  a  lawyer  to  call  an 
agreement  wrung  from  the  lips  of  a  bound  and 
trembling  prisoner,  with  a  swordpoint  at  his  heart, 
a  treaty — an  agreement,  on  its  face  contradicting, 
in  terms,  the  idea  of  its  being  a  treaty,  but  simply 
promising  the  personal  influence  of  Santa  Anna  to 
induce  the  Mexican  Government  to  confirm  by  a 
treaty  afterwards  to  be  negotiated  at  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co by  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  be  deputed  by  the 
Govtrnnunt  of  Texas  for  this  high  purpose.  These 
are  some  of  the  high-sounding  words  of  that  re- 
markable paper,  most  remarkably  obtained,  and 
since  put  to  most  remarkable  uses.  A  treaty  con- 
cludes all  matters  upon  which  it  operates.  It  must 
be  made  by  the  treaty-making  power,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  forms  of  law,  by  free  agents.  Not 
one  of  these  elements  belongs  to  this  paper.  Santa 
Anna  had  no  power  to  treat.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment had  expressly  vested  that  power  elsewhere. 
Fie  was  a  prisoner,  in  fear  of  death,  bargaining 
for  life  and  liberty.  He  did  not  profess  to  make  a 
treaty,  but  promised  to  try  and  have  Mexico  to  do 
so.  Texas  did  not  understand  it  as  a  treaty.  She 
would  not  so  have  received  it.  Just  the  reverse. 
For  she  stipulated,  so  soon  as  that  paper  should 
be  signed  by  certain  other  military  associates  of 
Santa  Anna,  to  release  him  immediately,  and  send 
him  forthwith  on  one  of  her  Government  vessels 
to  Vera  Cruz,  "  in  order  that  he  might  more  promptly 
'  and  effectually  obtain  the  ratification  of  that  com- 
'  pact,    and   the   negotiation  of  the   definitive   treaty 

'  THEREIN  CONTEMPLATED,  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

'  OF  Mexico,  with  the  Government  of  Texas."  She 
required  of  Santa  Anna,  in  that  paper,  and  his  as- 
sociates, to  pledge  themselves,  should  "  the  Mex- 
ican Government  refuse  or  omit  to  execute,  ratify, 
confirm,  and  perfect"  the  stipulations  contained  in 
that  paper,  "  by  treaty,"  that  ihey  (Santa  Anna  and 
these  associates)  would  "  not,  on  any  occasion 
whatever,  take  up  arms  against  the  people  of 
Texas,  or  any  portion  of  them,  but  should  con- 
sider themselves  bound,  by  every  sacred  obliga- 
tion, to  abstain  from  all  hostility  towards  Texas 
or  its  citizens."  This  is  the  language  of  that 
agreement — void  agreement,  even  as  to  Santa  Anna 
and  his  associates,  for  it  was  forced  from  them 
when  imprisoned,  by  threats  of  death.  The  Mex- 
ican Government  refused  to  sanction  any  part  of  it. 
And  yet  the  gentleman  says  it  binds  Mexico;  that 
Texas  obtained  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  that  river,  as  her  boundary  by  it. 


Mr.  KAUFMAN.  General  Filisola  and  three 
other  Mexican  generals,  who  never  were  prison- 
ers, recognized  this  treaty  as  binding,  and  signed 
it,  after  it  had  been  made  by  Santa  Anna.  Mexico 
received  the  advantage  of  the  treaty.' 

Mr.  DUNN.  The  gentleman  still  calls  that  "a 
treaty"  which  has  no  single  element  of  one,  and 
expressly  purports  not  to  be  a  treaty.  Admit  that 
it  was  approved  and  signed  by  Filisola  and  three 
other  Mexican  generals  who  were  not  prisoners: 
that  imposed  no  greater  obligation  upon  the  Mexi- 
can  Government.  They  had  no  more  authority  on 
that  subject  than  Santa  Anna.  They  signed  it,  at 
his  instance,  to  procure  his  release.  The  act 
might  bind  them  not  again  to  appear  in  arras 
against  Texas;  but  their  Government  was  not  im- 
plicated in  their  promise.  They  were  the  mere 
instruments,  tools  of  war,  in  the  hands  of  that 
Government;  no  more.  It  is  an  abuse  of  speech 
to  say  that  Mexico  derived  advantage  from  that 
agreement,  and  a  worse  abuse,  both  of  speech  and 
of  common  sense,  to  call  it  a  treaty. 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.  The  constitution  of  Mexico 
of  1824  had  been  overthrown  by  Santa  Anna,  and 
was  no  longer  in  existence.  He  was  a  military 
usurper — the  Government  de  facto  of  Mexico — and 
she  was  bound  by  his  acts. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Wliy  then  did  not  Texas  make 
a  treaty  with  Santa  Anna — this  Government  de 
facto — instead  of  taking,  exacting  under  penalty  cf 
death,  his  promise  to  "use  his  personal  influence" 
to  induce  JUexico  (which  this  very  agreement  shows 
Texas  then  knew  and  conceded  had  a  Government 
de  facto  et  de  jure,  independent  of  Santa  Anna)  to 
ratify  and  confirm  his  stipulations,  given  to  save 
his  life  and  obtain  his  liberty,  "by  treaty?"  Why 
did  Texas  insist  that  this  "treaty,"  as  the  gentle- 
man calls  it,  which  he  says  was  made  with  Santa 
Anna,  "  the  Government  de  facto,"  should  be 
"signed,"  and,  as  he  says,  "ratified,"  by  Filisola 
and  three  other  Mexican  generals?  Were  they 
governments  de  facto  also,  or  were  they  only  a  pai't 
of  this  military  usurper,  of  Santa  Anna?  If  Santa 
Anna  was  the  Government,  where  was  the  use  of 
all  this  circumlocution?  Sir,  in  all  candor,  the 
gentleman  ought  to  admit  that  his  history  and  his 
logic  are  both  wrong.  There  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  even  plausible  in  either.  General 
Jackson  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  matter. 
His  opinions  are,  doubtless,  held  in  respect  by  the 
gentleman.  He  thought  it  was  absurd  to  regard 
this  as  a  treaty;  even  as  an  agreement  by  Santa 
Anna,  he  declared  that  it  was  void  as  to  him  also. 
But  while  the  gentleman  insists  that  this  is  "a 
treaty"  and  binds  Mexico,  and  lakes  us  to  task,  as 
he  did  yesterday  in  his  very  excellent  speech,  be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  to  surrender  to  Texas 
nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  acquired  by  our 
arms  in  this  unfortunate  war,  and  calls  this  oppo- 
sition "Punic  faith,"  will  he  inform  us  how  Texas 
kept  her  part  of  this  solemn  treaty  with  Santa  Anna? 
Did  she  "  immediately  release"  him,  and  forthwith 
cause  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Vera  Cruz  in  one  of 
her  national  vessels?  She  "  solemnly  engaged  to 
refrain  from  taking  his  life,"  in  tender  considera- 
tion of  his  liberal  promises.  In  this  she  complied. 
But  in  what  else?  Sir,  she  broke  her  faith  to  her 
bondsman;  she  mocked  the  prisoned  eagle.  Was 
that  worthy  of  Texan  chivalry? 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.  The  Government  of  Texas 
immediately  proceeded  to  comply  with  its  promise 
to  release  Santa  Anna.  The  excitement  of  the 
army  and  the  people  of  Texas  (many  of  whom 
had  sons  and  brothers  murdered  by  Santa  Anna) 
was  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  design  of  the  Texan 
Government  from  being  immediately  carried  into 
effect.  When  the  excitement  subsided,  he  was 
promptly  released  and  safely  conveyed  out  of 
Texas  to  this  city. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Santa  Anna  deserved  to  die,  for 
his  many  and  horrible  cold-blooded  and  cowardly 
massacres.  Had  he  received  what  he  so  richly 
deserved  then,  many  an  aged  parent  could  still  lean 
for  support  upon  a  noble  son,  who  has  been  made 
childless  by  an  official  communication  laid  before 
this  House  at  the  present  session,  in  these  brief 
and  remarkable  lines: 

"  (Private  and  confidential.) 

"  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  May  ^'S,  1846. 

"Commodore:  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

"Respectfully,  yours,  GEO.  BANCROFT. 

"Com.  Conner,  Cotnmanding  Home  Squadron." 
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The  Oregon  Bill — Mr.  Dunn. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


^  It  is  not  strange  that  there  should  have  been  a 
deep  feeling  of  resentment  towards  such  a  inonster, 
amongst  a  people  whose  brave  and  constant  hearts 
he  had  so  often  torn  with  a  fierce  and  cruel  hand. 
But  it  is  a  naatter  of  surprise  that  the  Government 
of  that  people  should  make  "a  treaty,"  as  the 
gentleman  styles  it,  with  this  arch-felon  of  the  age. 
The  brave  and  true-hearted  Lamar  was  right.  He 
protested  against  the  whole  proceeding.  "  Let  him 
die,"  said  he;  "his  pledges  are  lighter  than  the 
'  moonshine's  watery  beam.'  I  would  trust  them 
as  I  would  'a  dicer's  oath.'  "  But  if  Texas 
made  "a  treaty,"  she  should  not  have  been  the 
first  to  break  it,  and  then  insist  upon  its  observance 
in  her  favor.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  the  people 
■were  excited.  The  promise  of  the  Government 
should  have  been  fulfilled;  and  it  could  have  been 
done,  for  Santa  Anna  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
violence.  He  had  been  sent  aboard  a  vessel.  He 
was  brought  back  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
tliere  kept  for  several  months;  and  he  was  not 
released,  as  the  gentleman  snys,  when  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  He 
remained  there  until,  on  the  application  of  General 
Jackson,  then  President,  he  was  "despatched  to 
Washington  city,"  says  the  historian.  He  was 
still  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  finally  sent  to 
Mexico  in  one  of  our  national  vessels.  But  let 
that  all  pass.  Texas  was  then  a  "lone  star." 
She  is  now  one  of  thirty.  May  she,  with  them, 
in  all  coming  time,  shine'on  in  harmony,  and  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  forever.    . 

Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  some  other  facts,  which  will  prove  how 
much  justice  there  is  in  the  demand  made  for  his 
Slate  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande?  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1846,  after  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Mexico,  the  President,  through  his  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  a  communication  marked  "  con- 
fidential," instructed  Colonel  Kearny  to"  co?i(7Mer-" 
Santa  Fe,  take  possession  of,  garrison  it,  and  es- 
tablish temporary  civil  government  therein.  The 
order  was  also  to  extend  to  the  whole  department 
of  New  Mexico,  and  likewise  California;  and  this 
order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter  by  that  officer.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  President, 
through  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  instructed 
the  collector  of  the  customs  at  New  York  to  pay 
drawbacks  to'certain  persons  on  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  then  taken  to  Santa  Fe. 
Had  it  been  a  part  of  Texas,  could  either  of  these 
things  have  been  done?  No  one  will  pretend  so. 
But  the  President  again,  in  his  annual  message  in 
December,  1846,  says:  "  By  rapid  movements  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  with  Santa  Fe,  its  cap- 
ital, has  been  captured  without  bloodshed."  Fur- 
ther still,  he  says:  "  In  less  than  seven  months 
after  Mexico  commenced  hostilities,  at  a  time  se- 
lected by  herself,  we  have  taken  possession  of 
many  of  her  principal  ports,  driven  back  and  pur- 
sued her  invading  army,  and  acquired  military 
possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mex- 
ico, New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and  the 
Californias,  a  territory  larger  in  extent  than  that 
embraced  in  the  original  States  of  the  Union,  in- 
habited by  a  considerable  population,"  &c.  So, 
too,  was  every  foot  of  earth  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  the  source,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  the  time 
when  General  Taylor  moved  to  the  east  bank  of 
that  river,  opppsite  Matamoros,  (as  the  President, 
in  his  message  of  December  8,  1846,  says,  under 
orders  issued  to  him  from  the  War  Department,)  as 
fully  under  Mexican  dominion,  and  as  free  from  the 
control  of  Texas,  and  had  ever  been  so,  as  Santa 
Fe,  or  any  other  part  of  New  Mexico.  Texas 
never  ventured  to  that  valley,  or  to  any  part  of  it, 
until  she  was  able  to  do  so  under  the  shadow  of 
the  conquering  arms  of  this  Union.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  attempt  to  controvert  that? 

(A  voice.  Texas  had  possession  beyond  the 
Nueces.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Suppose  she  had:  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  such  possession  extended  <o</ie  Bio  G?-rtnrfe, 
or  near  it.  That  her  possession  extended  beyond 
one  point,  does  not  prove  it  reached  another.  She 
never  had  any  possession  beyond  the  desert  be- 
tween the  tvi^o  rivers.  Her  possessions  beyond 
the  Nueces  were  very  limited.  They  were  con- 
fined to  the  valley  of  that  river.  Her  title  being  of 
the  sword,  her  territory  stopped  at  the  point  up 
to  which  that  sword  had  taken  and /jcW  possession. 


And  now  it  is  declared  that  the  whole  valley  this 
side  of  the  river,  including  "  Santa  Fe,  the  capital 
of  New  Mexico,"  with   one-half  nearly  of  that 
province — this  whole  valley,  eighteen  hundred  miles 
in  length,  abounding,  as  the  President  represents, 
in   all   the   elements  of  agricultural    and    mineral 
wealth,  acquired  by  the  common  resources  of  this 
Union — belongs  to  Texas,  and  not  to  this  Govern- 
ment; belongs  to  those  whose  quarrel  has  brought 
desolation  to  a  thousand  happy  homes,  and  filled 
this  broad  land  with  grieved   hearts,  with  widow- 
hood, with  orphanage,  and  with  childless  parentage. 
This   vast  valley,   so    an.xiously  sought    by   our 
Government,  and  obtained  at  such  great  cost,  is 
to  be  surrendered  to  Texas  to  aid  her  in  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts,  and  to  swell  her  coffers,  and 
spread  out,  in  spite  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country,  the  area,  not  of  freedom,  but  of  slavery; 
for  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned,  let  her  limits  be 
what  they  may,  large  or  small,  that  question  is 
now  settled.     There  can    be  no  compromises  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  which  will  affect  the  Texan 
territory;  and  the  more  the  friends  of  the  exten- 
sion of  this  institution  can   plunder  from  the  na- 
tional domain  at  the  South,  and  throw  into  the 
limits   of  Texas,   the   further  they   extend    their 
wishes  and  their  institutions,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion.    But  let  it  not  be  disguised,  that  in  this  very 
act  of  bad  faith,  if  persisted   in,  not  only  to  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  Union,  the  prospect  of  a  friendly  compro- 
mise of  this  alarming  subject  isgreatly  diminished. 
A  further  fact  in  support  of  the  position  that  this 
whole  movement  has  now,  as  from  the  first,  in  view 
the  extension  of  slavery,  is,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was 
urged  to   procure  as  much  territory  "south"  of 
certain  points  as  possible.     "  The  more  the  better, " 
says  the  President,  through  his  Secretary  of  Stale.. 
All   this  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
nation  at  large,  or  either  branch  of  Congress;  kept 
in  rigid  secrecy,  under  the  guidance  and  control  of, 
as  it  was  originated  by,  men  avowedly  resolved  on 
the  perpetuation  of  this  institution,  and  now  sus- 
tained by  the  entire  southern  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  this  floor  and  elsewhere.     It  is  due  to 
the  Whigs  of  the  South  to  say,  that  they  have  not 
been  aiders  in   bringing  about  these  difficulties. 
They,  with  the  Whigs  of  the  North  and  West, 
earnestly  protested  against  the  whole  movement,  as 
one  fraught  with  imminent  hazard  to  the  Union. 
Nor  will   they  now,  it  is  believed,  sanction  this 
palpable  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  free  States, 
and  of  the  whole  people.     In  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated their  fathers,  they  say.  Let  justice  be  done  to 
all,  and  in  mutual  concession  and  compromise  let 
us  reason  together.    We  are  brethren:  why  should 
there  be  strife  between  us?    In  the  feeling  of  a  true 
brotherhood,  let  us  be  reconciled.     The  Whigs  of 
the  free  Slates  understand  this  appeal — they  ap- 
preciate its  spirit.     It  is  the  language  of  their  own 
hearts.     Their  response  is,  Let  justice  be  done  to 
all,  and  the  Union  is  safe.     Justice  must  be  done 
to  all,  and  the  Union  must  be  preserved.'  We  de- 
sire no  sectional  parties,  and  will  make  none.     If 
they  come,  they  will  be  made  to  our  hands  by  those 
who  not  only  keep  chains  upon  the  human  body, 
but  would  also  put  bonds  upon  the  free  spirit  of 
man.  When  the  war  broke  out,  there  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  deep  displeasure   in  this 
country  at  the  improvidence  that  brought  it  on;  and 
strong  murmurs  were  heard.     The  Executive  de- 
nounced this  as  giifingaid  and  comfort  to  our  ene- 
mies.    The  cry  was  caught  up,  and  for  parly  pur- 
poses rang  throughout  the  land.     Every  true  and 
proud-hearted   freeman   despised  the  slander,  and 
pitied  its  authors;  and  continued  to  think  on,  and 
speak  on,  and  act  on,  as  became  a  freeman,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  believed  the  public  good  re- 
quired.   Some  may  have  greatly  erred\n  their  views 
and  expressions — in  my  humble  judgment,  did;  for 
when  the  war  was  recognized  by  Congress,  it  was 
then  the  lawful  war  of  the  country,  whatever  im- 
proprieties and  irregularities  may  have  previously 
existed,  and  as  such  demanded  the  utiited  purposes 
and  efforts  of  that  country  to  ensure  a  speedy  and 
honorable  peace.     But  to  err,  sir,  is  not  a  crime. 
To  yield  the  right  of  freely  thinking,  and  speaking 
boldly  an  honest  thought,  or  of  acting  upon  an  hon- 
est conviction,  is  to  become  a  slave.     To  become 
that  willingly,  is  a  crime.    It  is  a  degree  of  treason  to 
our  institritions ;  for  a  republic  can  only  be  maintained 
\  by  freemen.    Slaves  support  despotisnui.    This  assault 


upon  the  natural  and  guarantied  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen was  designed  to  madden  the  public  mind  with 
parly  animosity,  and  blind  it  to  the  actual  move- 
ments and  purposes  of  the  Administration,  so  that 
nothing  shoulti  be  seen  until  all  was  accomplished. 
But  an  event  soon  happened  which  betrayed  this  . 
purpose,  in  spile  of  eflforts  to  conceal  it.  As  soon 
as  it  was  manifest  we  were  to  acquire  territory  by 
conquest,  this  question  of  slavery  arose.  Men  who 
had  gone  freely  and  fully  into  the  support  of  the 
war  from  the  first — promptly  voting,  and  without 
question,  supplies  of  men  and  money  upon  every 
requisition,  of  both  political  parties,  insisted  that 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all  territory  to  be 
acquired.  How  was  this  received  by  the  political 
champions  of  the  war,  who  had  been  so  deeply 
identified  with  the  annexation  project,  and  all  the 
subsequent  steps  involving  us  in  hostilities?  The 
very  men  who  had  been  foremost  and  loudest  in 
branding  with  treason  those  who  had  expressed 
displeasure  that  such  a  calamity  as  war  had  fallen 
upon  us,  or  dared  to  question  the  wi.sdom  of  any 
of  the  war  measures,  or  even  ventured  to  denounce 
as  infamous  the  proposition  to  convert  our  gallant 
armies  into  church-robbers  and  pillagers  of  private 
properly,  these  men  now  turned  round  and  threat- 
ened to  withhold  supplies — to  abandon  those  brave 
armies  of  their  own  countrymen  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, to  perish  by  famine  for  want  of  provisions, 
or  by  the  sword  for  want  of  increased  numbers  to 
fill  up  and  support  their  wasting  ranks,  if  this  pro- 
hibition was  insisted  ufion  in  regard  to  our  con- 
quests. In  this  very  Hall,  such  sentiments,  not  in 
terms,  of  course,  but  in  substance,  have  found  utter- 
ance— most  intemperate  and  vehement  utterance. 
Was  this  bravely,  was  it  patriotically  done  by  such 
men  as  denounce  all  who  do  not  "  make  haste  to 
the  shedding  of  blood?"  Was  it  noble,  or  even 
generous?  Was  it  just  in  those  who  charge  with 
hostility  to  their  country  and  its  honor  that  class 
of  our  citizens,  the  very  salt  of  any  land  where  they 
are  numerous,  the  Friends,  whose  religious  faith 
constrains  them  to  oppose  all  violence,  because 
they,  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  faith  which  they  so 
strictly  practise  and  beautifully  exemplify,  send 
their  respectful  petitions  here,  earnestly  praying 
that  the  sword  may  be  sheathed  and  peace  coma 
in  its  stead? 

From  the  moment  the  Wilmot'proviso,  as  it  is 
termed,  made  its  appearance,  we  have  had  constant 
denunciations  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
their  quiet  citizens,  and  threats  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  if  we  persist  in  what  we  solemnly  be-  "• 
lieve  is  our  duty  to  the  country  and  to  man.  Sir, 
we  have  no  threats  to  return — no  intemperate  ana 
fiery  declarations  to  make  in  reply.  We  do  not 
understand  the  force  of  threats  aimed  at  us,  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  understand  them.  We  shall 
never  ask  their  import.  We  suppose  that  those 
who  use  them,  being  unable  to  maintain  the  argu- 
ment, have  lost  their  temper,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  reasonable  when  that  is  restored.  It  is  grali-  * 
fying  to  know, that  this  exciting  bearing  is  confined 
to  those  who  were  the  originators  of  the  annexa- 
tion movement,  and  had  the  address  to  bring  the 
power  of  a  party  organization  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  public  mischief,  and  such  as,  with 
a  like  purpose  in  view,  have  since  been  most  active 
in  all  these  schemes  of  conquest,  until  this  slave 
question  arose.  Since  then,  if  a  bold  figure  is 
allowable,  they  resemble  a  volcano,  formerly  with 
but  one  crater,  but  now  Waving  two,  sometimes 
discharging  the  fiery  contents  of  their  frenzied 
bosoms  through  one  outlet,  sometimes  through  the 
other,  and  sometimes  through  both,  but  still,  as 
formerly,  always  spouting  tlame  and  smoke.  It  is 
hoped  that  their  paroxysms  may  not  affect  others, 
but  that  we  may  find  enough  who  temper  their 
feelings  with  reason  sufficiently  to  settle  our  differ^ 
ences  fairly  and  satisfactorily. 

When  we  are  told  that  this  prohibition  excludes 
the  slaveholder  from  the  possessions  acquired  by 
the  common  contributions,  sufferings,  and  chivalry 
of  the  slave  and  non-slaveholding  States,  we  will 
concede  all  you  claim  on  the  score  of  patriotisnti 
or  heroism.  We  will  question  neither;  but  simply 
reply.  We  are  of  the  common  family,  with  equal 
rio-hts  in  all  acquisitions;  and  if  slavery  is  admitted 
inlo  those  new  possessions,  that  excludes  us  from 
their  enjoyment.  If  you  cannot  live  in  a  free  State, 
we  cannot  live  in  a  slave  Slate.  If  you  will  not  go 
where  you  may  not  take  and  hold  bondsmen,  we 
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will  not  go  where  you  may  do  so.  --  This  devotion 
to  free  institutions  in  the  free  Slates  is  just  as  fixed 
as  the  reverse  can  be  in  the  slave  States.  Thus, 
then,  we  stand.  Our  population  is,  to  say  the 
least,  equal  to  yours.  We  pay  as  much  into  the 
national  treasury.  Shall  neither  yield?  Or,  if 
either,  which?  We  have  been  roundly  and  re- 
peatedly told,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  resolves  of 
State  legislatures  and  otherwise,  that  the  free 
States  must  and  shall  yield  everything.  That  is 
the  effect  of  the  proclamation  made  over  and  over 
again  by  these  same  annexation  and  conquest  ad- 
vocates. That  we  have  heard.  But  when  we  do 
so,  it  will  be  known.  We  will  trj/,  in  good  faith, 
as  brethren  of  one  greSt  family,  anxious  for  the 
advancement,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
each  and  every  member,  to  settle,  to  accommodate, 
to  compromise  our  differences  and  divisions,  giving 
and  receiving  with  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  and 
justice,  aiming  to  equalize  the  good  and  the  evil  of 
our  condition,  of  our  fortunes  and  disasters,  amongst 
all.  But  we  shall  be  very  hard  to  persuade  that 
we  can  only  do  this  by  a  complete  suri'ender.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  we  shall  take  time  to  consider. 

We  are  told  that  the  Coustitution  enjoins  this; 
that  under  the  Constitution  no  such  restrictions 
can  be  imposed  upon  acquired  territory;  that  all 
the,  power  which  the  General  Government  ha^ 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  Slates  is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  within  them.  These  propositions 
are  confidently  asserted,  and  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported by  grave  sophisms,  called  constitutional 
arguments. 

Sir,  some  things  ought  to  be  regarded  as  settled 
by  repealed  decisions,  and  the  universal  asquies- 
cence  in  them  of  the  most  profound  lawyers,  judges, 
and  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  whole  people  of  this 
country,  for  a  long  period  of  years.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Jacob  Thompson]  tells  us 
that  the  doctrine  of  adhering  to  precedent  is  the 
doctrine  of  tyrants.  Is  it  not  quite  as  true  that  a 
total  disregard  of  precedent  is  not  only  the  doctrine, 
but  ihepraclice,  of  revolution  and  anarchy?  What 
worse  form  of  tyranny  is  there  than  anarchy? 
What  despot  ever  so  rioted  in  the  miseries  of  man 
as  did  the  Parisian  mob,  a  few  days  ago?  Wiiat 
monarch  ever,  from'  mere  wantonness,  butchered 
ten  thousand  of  his  subjects  in  four  days,  and  then 
painted  his  palaces  with  their  blood?  Is  the  gen- 
tleman prepared  for  scenes  like  that,  rather  than 
acquiesce  in  the  mutual  concessions  and  sometimes 
inconveniences  of  the  model  Government  of  the 
world — the  continued  union  of  these  Stales — with 
these  free  republican  institutions,  and  the  untold 
blessings  they  secure?  is  he  prepared  for  such  an- 
exchange?  He  speaks  of  Mississippi  bidding  us 
adieu  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  would  say 
"good  morning"  to  a  friend  that  he  would  meet 
again  in  an  hour.  The  gentleman  may  find  the 
farewell  to  us  by  Mississippi,  should  it  ever  come, 
(which  God  forbid,)  a  very  serious  affair.  It  will 
be  a  most  solemn,  a  most  impressive,  a  most  fear- 
ful leave-taking.  Where  will  she  go?  Let  each 
of  the  sister  States  ask  themselves  the  question, 
"  Where  shall  we  go?"  when,  in  a  moment  of  vex- 
ation, they  talk  of  bidding  adieu.  No,  sir,  no,  she 
will  not  bid  us  adieu;  she  has  too  large  a  share  in 
our  common  heritage.  The  chivalry  of  her  own 
gallant  sons  has  recently  added  too  much  to  the 
common  glory  of  the  country,  already  so  great,  for 
her  now,  in  mere  passion,  to  break  off  and  aban- 
don all.  She  loves  tlTis  Union,  and  will  not  for- 
sake it.  Tlie  gentleman  deceives  himself.  These 
States  must  and  will  dwell  together  if  we  perrriit 
tliem.  Then  let  them  dwell  together,  and  let  it  be 
in  harmony.  Where  difficulties  arise,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  prevail  as  to  what  is  right,  let  us 
refer  the  question  to  precedent  to  settle:  especially 
should  we  do  so  where  the  precedent  is  supported 
by  principle.  Are  not  the  precedents  thus  sup- 
ported here?  Where  do  we  get  the  power  to  ac- 
quire territory  at  all?  If  we  can  acquire  it,  the 
power  must  be  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  is  not  expressly  given.  Then  it  arises 
by  implication.  It  must  be  an  incident  to  some 
express  power.  Concede,  for  the  argument,  as  is 
alleged,  that  it  is  incident  to  the  war-making  power. 
Then  who,  by  the  Constitution,  can  declare  war? 
No  State  can.  That  is  expressly  inhibited.  No 
ten  or  more  States  can,  for  the  same  reason.  All 
the  Stales  cannot;  neither  could  any  part,  or  all  the 
people  of  ^11  the  States  combined  do  so,  except  in 


the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress— the  Federal  Legislature  of  all  the  States  and 
of  all  the  people  of  the  several  Slates — Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  war.  Nothing  pertain- 
ing to  warlike  preparations  or  movements  belongs  to 
the  States,  except  to  officer  the  militia,  train  it,  and, 
upon  a  case  of  sudden  and  imminent  peiil,  to  use  it 
to  repel  invasion  or  repress  internal  violence.  The 
militia,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  the  army  of  the  State  whence  called; 
its  members  are,  while  so  in  service,  subject  to  no 
law  of  that  State  operating  upon  the  person,  but  a 
part  of  the  army  of  the  Uniled  States — wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  laws  of  Congress  applicable  to  their 
condition  and  service.  Sectional  allegiance  is  at 
once  merged  in  a  higher  sovereignty.  II'  that  army 
conquer  territory,  to  whom  will  that  territory 
belong?  It  is  but  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  an 
acknowledged  and  clearly-designated  sovereign. 
Is  not,  then,  that  sovereign  the  conqueror,  and  the 
conquest  his  conquest?  Does  noi  a  statement  of 
the  case  setlle  the  right?  Thus,  then,  the  United 
States,  in  their  federal  capacity,  being  the  con- 
queror and  the  sovereign  of  the  conquest,  who  else 
has  the  control  and  regulation  of  that  conquest? 
The  sovereign  is  the  ruling  power  over  all  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction.  That  juris- 
diction may  be  limited,  and  so  it  is  with  the  author- 
ity of  our  General  Government;  but  the  limitation 
uj)on  the  jurisdiction  is  not  a  restriction  upon  the 
power  within  the  prescribed  limits.  We  have  in 
this  country,  to  an  extent,  three  recognized  and 
active  sovereignties — that  of  the  people,  in  their 
primary  capacity;  of  the  States,  in  their  separate 
organizations;  and  of  the  United  Stales,  in  their 
confederate  union — neither  acting  legitimately  in 
conflict  with  the  others,  but  all  in  harmony — the 
sphere  of  each,  their  respective  jurisdictions,  de- 
fined, and,  in  some  instances,  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising the  power  of  each  also  designated.  Within 
these  defined  boundaries,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  modes  of  acting,  and  overall  subjects 
within  their  appropriate  jurisdictions,  these  sover- 
eignties must  be  absolute  for  all  purposes,  so  far  as 
the  mere  question  of  ■power  is  concerned.  The 
propriety  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  is  one  thing, 
and  the  power  itself  is  another.  A  disregard  of 
these  limitations,  or  any  interference  by  either  of 
these  sovereignties  with  the  powers  of  another,  is 
revolutionary — to  the  extent  of  such  disregard  or 
interference,  a  subversion  of  Government.  Now, 
can  the  citizens  of  the  States,  or  the  residents  upon 
any  of  our  Territories,  as  such,  regulate,  govern, 
or  in  any  way  control,  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
led States?  Such  regulation,  government,  or  con- 
trol, is  an  act  of  legislation,  and  the  people  have 
expressly  delegated  the  whole  legislative  power  to 
representatives.  To  resume  it,  would  be  revolu- 
tion. Can  the  States,  as  Stales,  do  so?  Can  they 
acquire  territory  ?  Can  they  do  any  act  by  which 
territory  may  be  acquired  ?  Can  they  have  an 
army  or  a  navy,  make  a  treaty,  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation ?  All  these  things  the  States  have  expressly 
surrendered,  and,  in  terms,  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Upon  what  earthly  authority,  then,  is  this  high 
assumption  made,  that  the  General  Government, 
that  Congress,  cannot  legislate  for  the  Territories; 
that  Congress  has  no  further  power  over  tliem 
than  that  of  a  mere  land  merchant?  The  power 
exists  somewhere.  It  does  not  with  the  people  in 
their  primary  capacity,  for  they  have  delegated 
their  legislative  power  to  representatives.  It  does 
not  with  the  States  in  their  separate  organization, 
for  they  have  surrendered  all  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  subject  which  could  by  any  possibility  lead 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  because,  fur-, 
ther.  State  legislation  must  be  confined  within  its 
territorial  limits,  whilst  that  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, for  many  purposes,  encompasses  both 
sea  and  land;  like  the  course  of  the  sun,  it  encir- 
cles the  earth.  The  people,  individually,  and  the 
States,  separately,  have  done  this — liave  made 
these  surrenders  to  the  National  Legislature,  and 
most  wisely  too;  and  yet  it  is  insisted  that  this 
National  Legislature,  of  confessedly  most  extensive 
powers  (and  implied  powers)  on  some  subjects — 
among  others,  on  this  very  subject  of  acquiring 
territory,  according  to  those  whose  cry  is  still  for 
conquest — cannnot  control,  without  limit  or  check 
from  State  or  individual  interference,  that  acquisi- 
tion which  is  obtained,  and  obtained  alone  through 


its   agency   and    in    its   name — by    its   authority, 
means,  and  conceded  power.     When   the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  of  the  re- 
quisite number,  shall  present  a  constitution  securing 
a  republican  form  of  government,  you  say  we  are 
bound  to  admit  such  Territory  as  a  State  into  this 
Union,  with  equal  privileges  and  on  equal  terms 
with   the  other  States.     Suppose  the  application 
was  made  before  there  were  the  required  number 
of  inhabitants:  would  we  be  bound  to  admit  it? 
Suppose  such  inhabitants,  sufficient  in   number, 
should  present  a  constitution  establishing   privi- 
leged orders,  titles  of  nobility,  or  a  State  religion: 
would  we  be  bound  to  receive  them  into  the  Union 
as  a  sister  Slate?     Surely  no  on,e  will  affirm  this. 
We  have  the  power,  then,  of  preventing  the  Ter- 
ritories from  becoming  States  until  contingencies 
happen,  and  certain  conditions  are  complied  with. 
While  they  remain  Territories,  may  they  have  a 
navy  or  an  army,  custom-houses  or  customs?   Can 
they  enter  into  alliances  with  one  another,  or  with 
foreign  countries;  make  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  or,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  perform  a  single  act  of  sover- 
eignty, except  so  far  as  Congress  shall  enable  them 
to  do,  by  what  may  be  aptly  called  a  charter?     If 
they  can   do  any  of  these  things,  they  may  also 
have  a  monarch  for  a  ruler.     That  would  be  an  act 
of  revolution.     It  would  be  an  usurped  independ- 
ence of  all  responsibility  to  this  Government,  and 
at  once  deprive  us  of  our  territory;  for  our  doc- 
trine is,  that  sovereignty  carries  the  soil,  and  not 
soil    the   sovereignty.     It   is   not   pretended    that 
Congress  has  a  despotic  power  anywhere.     Its 
powers,  as  well  as  jurisdiction,  are  limited,  but  the 
limitation  is  by  the  Constitution  itself.     Further, 
all  legislation  over  the  Territories  must  emanate  in 
some  way  from  Congress:  Congress  may  delegate 
that  power  to  a  council  or  inferior  legfslature,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  or  other  cause;  but  it  is 
not  bound  to  do  so  by  any  constitutional  provision 
or  limitation.     Not  being  ao  bound.  Congress  may 
legislate  for   the  Territories.     Legislation  is  the 
highest  act  of  sovereignty — it  is  the  greatest  act  of 
superiority  that  can  be  exerci.sed  by  one  being  or 
power  over  another — it  implies  supreme  authority. 
But  if  the  subject-matter  of  legislation  is  defined — 
if  its  limits  are  prescribed — if  the  mode  or  object 
is  fixed — then  that  power  is  only  supreme  within 
those  limitations.     But  still,  within  them,  it  is  a 
supreme  power.     Such  is  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
power  of  our  Federal  Government.     A  clause  in 
the  Constitution  itself  fully  asserts  this  principle  : 
"  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land."     And  all  the  legislative  power  or  au- 
thority which  the  Constitution  assumes  to  grant 
or  confer,  is  expressly  vested  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.     Legislation,  being  a  power  in 
its  nature  supreme,  can  be  restricted  and   limited 
only  by  express  provisions.     It  is  not  to  be  crip- 
pled or  embarrassed  by  implication.     This  seems 
to  have  been  well  understood  by  the  framers  of  the. 
Constitution  and  our  early  statesmen.     For  they 
define  the  sphere  of  the  National  Government;  im- 
pose many  restrictions  and  limitations  in  express 
terms;  and  then  afterwards,  in  an  amendment  to 
that  instrument,  as  out  of  abundant  caution,  a  gen- 
eral restriction  is  inserted,  that  "  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
noj:  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."     The 
whole  power  that  exists  anywhere  in  the  Consti- 
tution over  the  Territories,  however,  for  any  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  it  is  expressly  given,  or  so  far  as 
it  can  be  implied,  is  to   the  General  Government, 
and  is  distinctly  withdrawn  from  the  citizen  and 
from  the  States.  Now,  what  restriction  is  imposed 
on  this  vested  power?     It  is  insisted  that  the  Gen- 
eral  Government  cannot  cede  or  surrender,  by 
treaty  or  otherwise,  the  sovereignty  of  any  terri- 
tory which  has  been  or  may  be  acquired      Is  this 
so?    This  is  taking  a  strong  case.     You  say  that 
the  power 'to  acquire  territory  arises  from,  is  inci- 
dent to,  the  war-making  power,  because  conquest 
may  necessarily  result  from  war.     Concede  that. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  liability  to  lose  territory 
is  an  incident  to  the  fact  of  war?     May  not  that 
conquest  be  against  us,  as  well  as /or  us?  And  Ihivc 
we  only  power  to  avail  ourselves  of  ai^adyantagei 
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but  none  to  yield  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  an 
overwhelmin;;  calamity — to  surrender  a  part^to 
save  the  residue?  Is  it  true  lliat  all  our  poweis 
only  look  to  a  growing;,  an  advancing  prosperity, 
and  in  the  most  terrible  extremity  we  are  bonds- 
men? If  our  ri<iht  /jninZ,  dear  as  it  is,  offend  us, 
can  we  not  cut  it  off,  rather  than  that  the  whole 
body  should  perish?  Such  a  doctrine  is  utterly 
untenable.  We  have  never  practised  upon  it^and 
never  will;  on  the  contrary,  by  treaty,  from  con- 
siderations of  mere  advantage,  we  ceded  Texas  to 
Spain.  By  treaty,  from  like  considerations,  and 
those  of  justice,  we  have  recently  surrendered  a 
portion  of  our  conquests  in  Mexico — our  con- 
quests by  the  fact  of  arms,  and  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations;  not  technically,  perhaps,  but 
substantially  so,  for  we  had  overwhelmed  all  power 
in  Mexico,  civil  and  military — shivered  the  spear 
and  broken  the  arm  of  resistance — scattered  her 
armies — crushed  her  Government,  and  held  her 
unresisting  and  fainting  form  in  our  strong  grasp — 
ours  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if 
the  war-making  power  confers  the  right  or  the 
ability  to  acquire  territory. 

Is  there  any  one  so  hardy  as  to  in.sist  that  such 
a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  this  Mexican  conquest 
was  an    infraction   of  the  Constitution — was   an 
usurpation  of  power?     If  there  l)e  such,  his  next 
absurdity  will  be,  that  if  we  have  an  adder  upon 
our  bosom,  we  want  the  power  to  remove  it,  though 
by  neglecting  to  do  so  its  sting  is  certain,  and  that 
certainty  death.     We  may  not  have  the  power  to 
transferthe  allegianceof  citizens  residingupon  such 
ceded  or  surrendered  territory,  against  their  will. 
They  may  insist  upon  their  allegiance,  and  its  ap- 
propriate return  from  Government,  so  far  as  we  can 
extend  it  under  the  new  condition  of  things.    But, 
then,  they  must  conform   to   this  new   condition. 
They  must  come   within   our  diminished  limits. 
They  must  follow  their  receding  Government;  for 
it  can  no  longer  foster  them  in  their  old  position. 
They  are  left  free  to  choose  between  a  Government 
necesS(Zji/)(  withdrawn, and  a  spot  of  earth  on  which 
they  reside.     If  the  allegiance  is  changed,  and  its 
rights  withdrawn,  it  becomes  the  consequence  of 
their  election  of  a  soil  over  a  Government.     The 
act  is  theirs.     Besides,  the  Constitution,  in  terms, 
gives  to  the  General  Government  the  power  "  to* 
dispose  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States."     If 
it  may  dispose  of  the  territory,  there  being  no 
designation  as  to  the  terms  on  which  or  the  per- 
sons to  whom  such  disposal   shall   be  made,  no 
limitation  on  the  subject  whatever,  is  there  any 
power  on  earth  paramount  to  that  of  the  General 
Government  over  the  whole  matter?     The  power 
being   plenary,    is    not   the   will   of   the    General 
Government  the  sole  guide  ?    May  it  not  dispose 
of  the  same  in  such  quantities,  to  such  persons, 
and  on  just  such  conditions,  as  to  that  Government 
shall  seem  best?     In  ceding  to  a  sovereign  power 
by  treaty,  conditions   might    be  imposed  which 
would  forever  bind.     We  might  nr.ake  the  penalty 
of  violating  these  conditions  the  reversion  of  the 
territory  to  us.  If  we  could  impose  any  condition, 
might  it  not  be  one  in  favor  of  human  liberty? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  such  ?  If  we  could  do  this  in  one 
entire  cession   to  a  sovereign  Power,  what  princi- 
ple forbids  us  doing  so,  in  similar  cessions,  to  in- 
dividuals— citizens  of  our  own  countiy,  or  foreign- 
ers who  coiTie  to  us  for  a  home?     The  advocates 
of  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  annexation  and 
conquest  faction,  say  we  cannot  impose  the  restric- 
tion in  this  case.     Why?     Because,  they  say,  by 
the  Constitution,  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled   to  all   privileges  and    immunities    of  the 
citizens  in  the  several  States.     To  maintain  their 
position  under  this   clause,   they  insist   that  the 
meaning  is,  that  whatever  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties a  citizen  of  a  State  has,  as  such  citizen,  go  and 
abidd  with  him  when  he  changes  his  place,  and 
takes  up  his  residence  elsewhere;  therefore,  they 
say,  it  being  his  privilege  to  hold   slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia, South  and  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Mississippi,  as  a  citizen   of  one  of  those  States, 
■when  he  chooses  to  remove  thence  to  Oregon  or 
California,  he  may  take  with  him  his  slaves,  and 
hold  them  there,  in  virtue  of  this  clause,  that  the 
law  of  the  State  from  which  he  removes  goes  with 
him — its  allegiance  binds — its  authority  protects 
him.     This   tissue   of  strange  fallacies  is  mainly 
supporteii  by  three  assertions  and  four  non  scqui- 
lurs,  to  wit:  that  the  expression  "citizen  of  the 


United  States  is  not  foiincf  in  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore,  no  such  citizen  exists;"  that  "citizen 
of  a  Territory"  does  not  occur  in  the  Constitution; 
"  therefore,  there  is  no  such  citizen  constitutionally 
existing;  but  that  everywhere,  in  that  instrument, 
the  designation  is,  "  citizen  of  a  State"  or  citizen  of 
the  several  States;  therefore,  the  only  citizenship 
known  to  the  Constitution  is  that  of  a  Stale;  "  and, 
therefore,  again,  the  authority  of  the  State  alone 
can  control  or  regulate  the  rights  of  the  citizen." 
After  the  fearful  passage  of  this  pons  assinonum, 
more  formidable  to  any  but  leap  logicians  than  that 
of  Euclid,  there  should  be  added,  "  Quid  erat 
demonslrare."  This  is  respectfully  suggested  as 
an  amendment  to  the  demonstration  of  this  new 
and  great  State-rights  problem.  Let  us  see, 
though,  if  this  construction  does  not  prove  too 
much.  By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  a  negro 
man  may  be  a  citizen  of  that  State,  and,  as  such, 
is  privileged  to  marry  a  white  woman  there.  That 
is  one  of  his  privileges.  He  goes  to  Kentucky, 
either  to  reside,  or  but  temporarily  on  business: 
will  the  law  of  Kentucky  permit  such  a  marriage 
by  him  there?  Which  will  prevail,  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  which  you  say  goes  with  him,  or 
the  law  of  Kentucky,  which  he  goes  to?  A  negro 
man,  being  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  may  vote 
and  hold  office  there.  I'hese  are  privileges  secured 
to  him  by  the  laws  of  that  State.  He  removes  to 
South  Carolina  or  North  Carolina,  and  resides: 
will  these  privileges  be  secured  to  him  there?  In 
New  York  and  other  free  States,  a  negro  is  a  com- 
petent witness  in  any  case  where  a  white  person 
would  be.  He  goes  to  Virginia:  is  the  privilege 
of  testifying  in  a  court  of  justice  extended  and 
secured  to  him  so  far  there?  In  all  the  free,  and 
some  of  the  slave  States,  a  negro  may  acquire, 
hold,  and  transfer  real  estate.  He  goes  to  Missis- 
sippi: may  he  do  so  there?  Your  laws  cut  the 
negroes  off  from  these  privileges.  He  comes  among 
you  with  the  charter  of  citizenship  of  a  State 
where  they  are  secured  to  him,  and  urges  your 
own  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Is  it  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  say,  "Complexion  alters  the  case?" 
He  appeals  to  your  courts,  and  repeats  your  own 
arguments.  Do  you  fear,  that  your  judges  will 
hold  your  restrictive  laws  unconstitutional?  He 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
repeats  again  your  arguments,  reads  your  speeches, 
and  adopts  your  own  vehement  eloquence.  Would 
you  feel  any  alarm?  The  Court  might,  by  way  of 
compliment,  say  these  speeches  are  very  ingenious 
and  very  eloquent,  but  not  of  such  authority  as  to 
settle  this  constitutional  construction.  But  to  go  a 
little  further  and  make  the  test  practical:  are  any 
of  you  gentlemen  who  urge  this  position  upon  us, 
prepared  to  support  a  provision  in  any  bill  organ- 
izing a  territorial  government  giving  to  the  black 
man  the  right  of  voting  for  officers  elective  by  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  or  making  them  eligible 
to  those  offices?  Will  you  make  him  a  competent 
witness  against  a  white  man  in  the  territorial 
courts?  Not  a  word  of  it.  And  yet  if  your  con- 
struction be  correct,  you  are  bound  to  do  so. 

Again :  If  you  are  correct,  the  Missouri  com- 
promise is  void;  and  you  may  go  as  well  into  any 
State  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
with  your  slaves  and  hold  them  there  in  bondage, 
as  into  a  State  south  of  that  parallel.  You  may 
go  to  Massachusetts  and  defy  all  laws  which 
emancipate  the  physical  and  elevate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  man.  Sir,  if  there  are  any  who  have 
faith  in  this  new  doctrine,  (for  it  is  new,)  let  them 
attempt  to  prove  it  by  their  works,  and  the  scales 
will  fall  from  their  eyes.  Indiana  is  a  noble  State. 
Her  soil  teems  with  abundance  at  the  touch  of 
industry.  She  invites  the  husbandman  to  Jill  his 
barns.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
French,]  who  urges  this  position  with  so  much 
confidence,  come  over  with  his  slaves  and  gather 
the  harvest?  He  will  then  see  if  the  cliams  of  his 
bondsmen  and  his  construction  of  the  Constitution 
do  not  nuelt  away  together  in  the  radiance  of  free 
institutions  like  frostwork  beneath  a  July  sun. 

This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government,  is  rather  in  aid  of  iis^jiurposes,  and 
is  in  fact  a  restriction  upon  the  States.  Its  object 
was  to  secure  a  citizenship  to  a  citizen  of  one 
State,  on  his  removal  to  another,  in  the  State  to 
which  lie  so  removed,  and  admit  him  to  full  and 
equal  "  privileges  and  immunities"  enjoyed  by  all 


citizens  (in  his  condition)  of  his  adopted  State.  If 
a  native-born  white  man,  or  naturalized  foreigner, 
then  the  largest  liberty  of  the  State  is  his.  If  an 
unnaturalized  foreigner,  the  rights  and  disabilities 
of  that  class  are  his.  If  a  free  black  man,  the 
rights  and  disabilities  of  that  class  are  his.  It  was 
designed  to  prevent  one  Slate  making  any  law 
by  which  the  citizen  of  another  Slate  going  there 
would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  alien,  and 
requiied  to  submit  to  quarantine,  or  pay  entrance 
fees,  or  the  like,  not  exacted  of  residents  (if  the 
State,  and  to  undergo  a  sort  of  naturalization.  It 
was  further  designed  to  preserve  good  neighbor- 
hood between  the  States  and  their  respective  citi- 
zens, by  preventing  invidious  and  offensive  dis- 
criminations amongst  the  common  citizens  of  a 
common  country,  from  motives  of  aggrandizement 
or  resentment;  and  to  make  us  all  feel,  that  al- 
though in  the  States  we  might  be,  as  the  waves, 
separate,  yet  that  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  this 
Union  we  are,  as  the  ocean,  one. 

The  State  of  New  York  authorizes  to  be  col- 
lected from  every  person  entering  her  great  city 
from  the  water,  a  tax  for  hospital  purposes.  She 
does  not  exempt  her  own  citizens  from  that  fax. 
It  is  levied  alike  on  all.  Had  she  done  otherwise, 
the  law  would  have  violated  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
she  extends  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  "  priv- 
ileges and  immunities''  of  her  own  citizens.  That 
she  is  bound  to  do. 

When  this  question  of  power  to  acquire  territory 
was  first  agitated,  in  reference  to  tlie  Louisiana 
purchase,  neither  the  war-making  nor  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  thought  sufficient  to  settle  the 
difficulty.  It  was  only  by  aggregratingall  the  ex- 
press and  implied  powers  of  ihe  Constitution,  and 
relying  upon  a  then  conceded  national  sovereignty, 
that  the  friends  of  the  measure  could  find  authority 
to  consummate  their  wishes.  Mr.  Jefferson,  al- 
though anxious  for  theacquisilion,  still  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  power  even  upon  this  liberal  view 
of  the  case,  and  suggested  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  meet  the  exigency.  We,  however, 
did  purchase  Louisiana,  notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ficulties; and_\w  did  right,  as  all  now  admit.  These 
scruples  were  made  to  yield  loan  apparent  control- 
ling public  good.  But  now,  when  we  have  acquired 
other  territory  by  conquest,  you  wish  to  seggregate 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  war-making  power  alone  gives  authority 
for  the  acquisition;  and  that,  too,  by  those  of  you 
who  insist  upon  a  most  stringent  construction  of 
that  power,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. You  tell  us  we  may  conquer,  but  cannot 
control,  because  the  control  of  territory  by  legis- 
lation is  in  no  way  necessary  to  effectuate  the  ^ 
power  which  obtained  it.  If  this  were  so,  which 
is  not,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  implied  power 
does  not  exist  under  some  other  express  one.  This 
objection  is  in  character  with  the  others, and,  with 
them,  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  answered.  In 
whatever  light  this  subject  is  viewed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  belongs  to 
Congress;  that  no  other  authority  has,  or  can  have, 
that  power,  independent  of  Congress;  and  the 
power,  so  existing,  may  be  exercised  so  as  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  them.  When  the  lime  comes 
for  their  admission,  as  States,  into  the  Union,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  they  can,  doubtless,  incor- 
porate slavery  into  their  new  existence,  in  spite  of 
the  General  Government.  The  sovereignty  over 
the  subject  is  then  with  them.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  improvi- 
dence. We  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  new  State 
to  say  what  it  will  do  as  to  adopting,  or  not,  such 
an  institution,  as  we  are  to  those  States  where  it 
already  exists  to  say  whether,  and  when,  and  how, 
if  at  all,  they  will  abolish  it.  We  propose  np  in- 
terference with  existing  rights  of  property  or  of 
persons,  but  to  leave  all  just  where  the  Constitution 
and  past  compromises  have  left  them.  The  Con. 
stilution  takes  slavery  nowhere.  It  found  ihe  in- 
stitution existing,  and  left  it  untouched.  We  wish 
to  do  the  same— no  more.  Hence  we  resist  its 
spread  over  territory  now  free. 

Sir  a  o-ood  deal  has  been  said  about  precedent 
for  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers  by  Congress 
over  the  Territories,  and  the  extent  of  that  legisla 
tion.  After  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion and  the  organization  of  the  Government  under 
it,  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  Washington,  a^ 
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President,  approved,  in  effect  assuming  sovereign 
power  over  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  adapting 
the  superintendence  and  control  over  it  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  but  leaving  untouched,  and  thereby- 
recognizing  and  reaffirming,  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  was  a  prohibition  against  sla- 
very, upon  which  the  cession  of  that  Territory  was 
niade — principles  and  conditions,  as  before  stated, 
incorporated  by  Virginia  statesmen,  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson at  their  head.  The  preamble  to  the  act 
recites,  that  "  in°"order  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
«  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  for  thegov- 
'  ernment  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
'  Ohio  may  continue  in  full  effect,  it  is  requisite  that 
'  certain  provisions  should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt 
'  the  same  to  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
'  Stales."  This  was  in|1787,  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  ordinance.'*"Again,  in  1792,  Congress 
passsed  an  act  by  which  the  sovereigntyof  the 
General  Government  over  that  Territory  is  fully 
asserted  and  exercised.  Washington,  as  President, 
approved  that  also. 

In  1798,  the  elder  Adams^being  President,  and 
approving  it.  Congress  passed  an  act  defining  the 
limits  and  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  One  of  its  provisions  is 
worthy  of  especial  attention.  By  the  seventh  sec- 
tion it  was  declared,  that  "  from  and  after  the 
'establishment  of  the  said  gov^-nment,  (of  theMis- 
'sissippi  Territory,)  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any 
'  person  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said  Mississippi 
'Territory,  from  any  port  or  place  without  the 
'  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  or  procure 
'  to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  knowingly  to  aid 
'  or  assist  in  so  importing  or  bringing,  any  slave  or 
'slaves."  This  provision  was  guarded  by  heavy 
penalties.  It  is  a  broad  and  strong  restriction.  It 
operated  upon  all  persons,  whether  citizens  of  a 
State,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  or  of  foreign 
countries.  It  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  a  Territory  where  the  institution  existed  by 
legal  sanction,  where  there  were  slaves  owned  and 
held  by  citizens  of  the  Territory;  and  hence  the 
restriction  against  the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
all  places  is  not  found  in  the  act.  They  could  still 
be  introduced  from  places  Mi(/»in  thf  United  States, 
thus  securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the 
"privileges  and  immunities"  of  the  citizens  of  that 
Territory.  •  Now,  although  it  is  not  conceded  that 
Congress  was  hound  to  make  even  this  exception, 
yet, In  courtesy  to  the  slaveholding  States,  it  was 
eminently  proper  to  do  so.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  that  this  restriction  upon  importation  from 
places  without  the  United  States  was  at  a  time 
when  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  had  no  power 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad 
into  the  States.  The  exercise  of  that  power  was 
expressly  restrained  until  1808.  This  restriction, 
however,  was  held  not  to  apply  to  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  but  only  to  the  States  then 
existing,  ^t  is  not  necessary  to  show  what  were 
the  opinions  of  eminent  individuals  connected  with 
the  passage  of  this  act.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  was  passed,  and  passed,  too,  by  a  Congress  of 
men,  a  majority  of  whom  were  representing  slave 
Stales  and  slaveholding  constituents.  A  yet  strong- 
er case  is  furnished  in  the  act  passed  by  a  Congress 
similarly  constituted,  in  1804,  approved  and  en- 
forced by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  President,  "  erecting 
Louisiana  into  two  Territories,  and  providing  a 
temporary  government."  The  tenth  section  of 
that  act  not  only  contains  the  exact  provisions  of 
the  one  just  referred  to  in  regard  to  Mississippi, 
but  it  goes  further,  much  further.  It  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  slave  to  be  taken  into  these  Terri- 
tories of  Louisiana  from  places  withinXhe  limits  of 
the  United  States,  which  slave  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798, 
from  places  without  the  United^States;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  no  slave  should  be  introduced  into  those 
Territories  except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
removing  to  the  same  for  actual  settlement,  and 
being  at  the  time  of  such  removal  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  such  slave.  The  observance  of  this  act  is 
enforced  by  heavy  penalties  upon  the  offender,  and 
the  emancipation,  by  the  fact  of  a  disregard  of  it, 
of  the  slave  himself.  This  act,  also,  passed  as  it 
was  before  Congress  had  power  to  inhibit  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  abroad  into  the  States, 
without  their  consent,  is  a  decided  and  ample  ex- 
ercise and  vindication  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  gen- 


eral subjects  of  legislation  and  government,  but 
likewise  in  relation  to  this  particular  subject  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  claimed  to  have  been  a 
strict  constructionist.  He  doubted  whether,  not 
under  this  or  that  particular  delegated  power,  but 
in  the  aggregation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, we  could  acquire  territory,  could  possess 
ourselves  of  Louisiana.  But  when,  laying  aside 
these  scruples  for  a  great  public  benefit,  we  did  so, 
he  had  no  diffiulty  as  to  the  power  and  the  duty  of 
the  General  Government  to  control  it  by  legisla- 
tion, and  in  such  way  as  most  to  enhance  the  value 
of  that  acquisition,  give  protection  and  prosperity 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  promote  thecommon  welfare 
of  the  whole  country. 

Let  those  who- profess  to  be  the  followers,  and 
the  exclusive  followers,  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  follow 
him  truly,  and  these  divisions,  sectional  and  party, 
will  mostly  perish.  Though  peculiar  in  some  of 
his  views  about  the  powers  of  this  Government, 
he  never  taught  or  practised  the  extreme  doctrines 
imputed  to  him.  With  a  personal  ambition  not 
censurable,  he  cherished  to  his  last  day  an  ardent 
love  for  human  liberty,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  our 
Union — the  perpetuity  of  our  model  institutions, 
and  the  lasting  happiness  of  our  people.  His  life 
was  given  to  the  rearing  of  this  proud  column 
of  blended  sovereignties — deep  and  strong  in  its 
foundations,  harmonious  and  beautiful  in  its  pro- 
portions, perfect  in  its  workmanship,  lofty  in  its 
height;  and  yet  his  r)recepts  and  his  example  arfe 
appealed  to  in  justification  of  the  rude  hand  that 
would  break  in  pieces  and  crumble  it  with  the 
dust. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  hear  gentlemen  who 
insist  upon  this  impracticable  construction  of  the 
Constitution  urging  us  to  advance  our  territorial 
limits  !  With  what  show  of  consistency  do  they 
ask  us  to  take  the  national  treasure,  arms,  and  the 
lives  of  our  countrymen,  to  interfere  in  the  civil 
war  of  Yucatan.''  The  reason  given  for  this  is, 
that  hiimanity  requires  our  interposition  to  check 
scenes  of  savage  barbarity.  Does  not  humanity 
then  require  prompt  assistance  to  our  citizens  in 
Oregon,  to  save  them  from  the  scalping-knife.^  The 
shrieks  of  murdered  families  that  come  to  us  from 
that  quarter  produce  no  sensation  here,  for  Oregon 
is  already  ours — nothing  can  be  gained  by  con- 
quest there.  But  then  you  say  that  our  interest 
demands  the  acquisition  of  Yucatan  and  of  Cuba, 
with  other  points  in  that  neighborhood,  so  as  to 
secure  to  ourselves,  and  those  who  shall  come  after 
us,  "the  freedom  of  the  seas."  The  freedom  of  the 
seas!  Sir,  our  navy  will  secure  that.  Its  "  march 
is  o'er  the  mountain  wave,"  its  ^^  home  is  on  the 
deep."  Cherish  that  navy,  and  it  will  make  that 
march  and  that  home  as  free  as  the  wild  winds 
that  sweep  its  heaving  bosom.  Foster  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  our  industrious  countrymen — 
multiply  and  diversify  their  pursuits  by  wise  legis- 
lation for  their  benefit  and  their  protection,  and 
leave  the  paupers  of  Europe  to  their  own  govern- 
ments— preserve  friendly  relations  with  all  nations, 
but  incur  entangling  alliances  with  none, — and  we 
shall  be  alike  free,  alike  preeminent,  on  land  and 
ocean,  in  all  that  is  of  true  national  greatness  and 
glory.  Humanity! — shall  we  make  merchandise 
of  our  feelings  of  humanity?  Does  not  this  Yu- 
catan project  look  like  such  a  design.'  Fifty  thou- 
sand, who  have  tyrannized  over  and  trampled 
under  foot,  for  ages,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
their  fellow-beings,  better  in  all  the  qualities  of 
manhood  than  themselves,  are  at  last  resisted,  and 
likely  to  meet  a  dreadful,  but  it  may  be  not  unjust, 
retribution,  and  we  are  called  on  to  accept  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  country,  in  exchange  for  shielding 
and  maintaining  a  profligate  and  tyrannous  mi- 
nority against  a  long-outraged  and  deeply-wronged 
majority.  This  is  termed  humanity!  And  the 
same  men  who  now  urge  this  step  refused  the  ap- 
peal of  perishing  Ireland!  When  the  lean  hand 
of  famine  struck  down  her  children  by  thousands — 
when  the  beautiful  and  the  brave  werw  starving 
together,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  husband  and 
the  wife — when  the  infant  died  in  the  vain  effort 
to  draw  milk  from  the  dead  mother's  breast,  and 
the  pale  nations  could  no  longer  find  room  in  the 
grave,  but  laid  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, — 
where  was  your  humanity  then,  when  you  had 
seventy  of  a  Democratic  majority  on  this  floor.'' 
The  journals  of  the  last  Congress  will  answer. 

Mr.  KAUFMAN.    We  permitted  two  national 


vessels  to  carry  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  DUNN.  "  You  permitted  two  national  ves- 
sels to  carry  the  volu«tary  contributions  of  the 
people!"  A  perishing  man  cries  to  you  for  nour- 
ishment, and  you  hand  him  a  gilded  but  empty  ves- 
sel, and  say,  "Take  this  and  live."  Was  not  that 
voluntary. contribution  of  the  people — that  pure 
and  true  offering  of  humanity  from  the  great  and 
generous  heart  of  this  nation — a  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  proclamation  of  its  wishes.'  Did  you  in 
the  least  regard  that.' 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Hunt,]  and  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, now  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  strove 
in  vain,  day  after  day,  to  rouse  your  sympathies. 
But  you  were  deaf  to  that  heart-rending,  universal 
cry  of  a  whole  people  for  bread,  because  that  peo- 
ple had  no  land  to  give,  no  territory  to  cede  in  ex- 
change for  your  humanity.  Now  you  can  get  do- 
minion— "  extend  the  area  of  freedom,'"  and  obtain 
a  wider  theatre  on  which  to  pjant  the  institution 
of  slavery — and  you  are  ready  to  thrust  the  sword 
into  the  bosoms  of  men  who  strike  oppressors  in 
the  name  of  God- and  liberty.  And  this  you  call 
humanity!  which,  at  the  last  Congress,  refused  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  to  save  a  perish- 
ing nation,  and  would  now  give  the  sword,  the 
treasure,  and  the  strength  of  the  country  to  employ 
in  human  butchery.  Sir,  we  have  evil  enough, 
and  danger  enough,  at  home,  without  going  abroad 
to  engage  in,  at  least,  a  doubtful  quarrel.  We  shall 
be  fortunate,  indeed,  should  we  escape  all  the  disasters  tiiat 
threaten  us.  Nothing  but  tlie  interposition  of  that  good  Prov- 
idence who  guided  our  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  our  days 
can  save  us.  If  he  has  raised  up  for  lis  now,  as  tliea,  (as  I 
firmly  believe  is  the  case,)  from  the  midst  of  confusion,  and 
darkness,  and  peril,  a  great  leader,  simple  and  direct  in  ' 
speech,  great  in  action,  wise  and  just,  faithful  and  truS, 
brave  and  temperate — one  who  sees  his  duty  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  the  reward  of  that  service  in  its  perform- 
ance— we  should  hail  it  as  a  reassurance  that  the  favor  of 
Heaven  rests  upon  us.  But  if,  in  spite  of  reason,  of  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  past,  ol  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  the  present,  and  the  plain  warnings  of  the  future,  that 
same  recklessness  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the  private 
happiness  and  harmony  of  our  people,  which  involved  us  in 
a  war,  just  closed,  with  all  its  disasters,  to  give  strength  and 
perpetuity  to  an  institution  which  is  to  override  and  crush 
every  other  interest  in  its  determined  march  ;  if  this  annex- 
ation and  conquest  faction  shall-again  be  able  to  triumph  by 
paity  combinations,  subtle  intrigues,  and  new  devices,  and 
force  the  slave  all  over  these  new  Territories,  now  free,  and 
still  press  this  institution  further  and  further  on, — it  goes 
with  our  solemn  protest  against  it,  that  shall  stand  as  our 
vindication,  if  evil  come.  We  shall  leave  the  issue  to  God, 
always  hoping  for  safety,  but  not  without  fear.  To  avert 
these  impending  dangers,  let  the  appeal  be  everywherc'inade, 
not  "  the  union  of  the  Whigs  or  llie  Democrats,  or  the  North 
'  or  the  South,  butthe  union  of  all  true  lovers  of  our  country, 
'  for  the  sake  ofthat  country  and  its  republican  institutions." 

Sir,  these  references  to  past  events  have  been  made  in  no 
spirit  of  resentment,  or  for  purposes  of  irritation,  but  simply 
to  show  that  there  is  no  safety  in  following  these  extreme 
partisans  and  factionists,  and  to  point  out  glaring  inconsist- 
ency between  the  motive  heretofore  assigned  and  the  act 
done,  that  we  may  now  receive  with  due  caution  any  new 
project  which  shall  originate  in  such  quarters.  We  want  no 
more  extreme  measures  or  extreme  counsi'ls  from  any  quar- 
ter. Moderation,  forbearance,  conciliation,  are  what  we 
need,  and  must  have,  if  we  mean  to  do  anything  satisfactory 
to  the  country,  or  consistent  with  duty.  These  new  Terii- 
tories  all  demand  of  us  to  finnish  tiiem,  and  promptly,  good 
and  stable  governments.  It  seems  impossible  to  do  so,  until 
this  "  apple  of  discord"  is  disposed  of.  How  is  this  to  be 
done.'  I'Vom  the  extremes  of  neither  party  is  there  much  to 
hope;  for,  unfortunately,  they  are  of  that  kind  of  extremes 
which,  if  they  meet,  meet  hut  to  oppose.  At  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  presumptuous,  I  will  respectfully^subhiit  to  the 
consideration  of  genUemen  on  all  sides,  as  a  step  towards 
something  ;)rac/icaJ,  something  that  migW  result  in  an  end 
which,  if  not  satisfactory  to  all,  would  not  be  irreconcilably 
objectionable  to  any,  the  raising  of  a  committee  of  thirteen 
to  take  this  whole  question  in  charge,  and  report  to  the  House 
a  basis  of  settlement.  Thirteen  States  coining  together  in 
the  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  under  the  pressure  o'f  .1  com- 
mon danger,  formed  this  great  Union.  Can  we  not  now  select 
from  this  House  thirteen  members,  possessed  of  the  same 
temperance  that  then  guided  all,  who  can  originate  and  pre- 
sent to  us  a  new  security  against  danger — a  danger  greater 
than  that  which  brought  us  together.' — men  who  can  reason 
together  without  passion,  and  act  in  such  a  crisis  without 
fear  of  political  consequences  to  themselves  personally;  who 
prefer  tJie  hopes  of  their  children  to  their  own  brief  distinc- 
tion, even  if  that  be  the  forfeit,  and  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try to  any  selfish  ambition?  To  secure  the  choice  of  such 
a  committee,  let  the  Wiiigs  and  Democrats  of  the  slave- 
holding  Stales  choose  six  gentlemen  froin  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  three  Whigs  and  three  Democrats,  of  whom 
tliey  would  have  least  fear  of  injustice,  and  in  whom  they 
would  most  readily  and  fully  confide.  Let  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  make  a  like  selection  from  the  slave  States. 
Give  to  these  twelve,  thus  selected,  the  choice  of  the  thir- 
teenth gentleman  from  the  members  of  the  House.  Let 
such  be  a  select  committee  lo  submit  a  basis  of  compromise 
and  settlement.  In  such  an  organization  we  might  hnpe  to 
find  the  elements  of  peace,  and  in  their  labors  a  final  and 
satisfactory  reconciliation  of  all  our  difiiculties. 
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NOMINATION  OF  GENE  UAL  KEARNY. 
SUBSTANCE  OF 

THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  BENTON, 

OF  MISSOURI, 

In  the  Senate — Executive  Session, 

Jidij,  1848, 

On  the  Nomination  of  Brigadier  General  Kearny 
for  tiie  brevet  of  Major  General. 

Mr.  BENTON  said: 

Mr.  President:  1  am  not  a  man  to  speak  be- 
hind a  man's  back,  nor  to  conceal  from  him  what 
I  say_.  Neither  as  Senator  nor  as  individual  can 
I  speak  ill  of  any  man,  without  giving  him  the 
chance  to  know  it — not  in  the  spirit  of  bravado,  to 
provoke  resentment,  but  from  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  to  enable  hirn  to  make  defence.  In  this  sense 
I  act  now.  I  shall  impugn,  and  tlmt  severely,  the 
conduct  of  General  Kearny,  and  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  give  him  a  chance  for  defending  him- 
self. I  have  moved  for  an  open  discussion  upon 
his  nomination.  Failing  in  that,  I  gave  written 
notice  to  \\\s.  friend  (Major  Graham,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,)  of  wiiat  I  was  going  to  do, 
■with  leave  to  learn  and  to  answer  all  that  I  should 
say.  Upon  his  declining,  [  have  but  one  course 
to  follow,  and  that  is<  to  be  my  own  informant, 
through  the  public  press,  to  General  Kearny,  of  all 
that  I  say  about  him;  and  accordingly  shall  publish 
my  speech,  like  any  other  speech  delivered  in  Con- 
gress, and  pass  it  into  the  parliamentary  history 
of  the  country.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  violate  no 
rule  of  the  Senate,  nor  depart  from^that  decorum 
which  is  above  rules.  I  am  the  senior  Senator, 
elected  for  thirty  years,  and  should  set  an  example 
of  order,  not  of  disorder,  in  the  body.  I  shall 
publish  nothing  but  that  which  I  have  a  right  to 
publish  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
honor  requires  me  to  publish.  No  rule  forbids  a 
member  to  tell  what  he  himself  says  on  a  nomi- 
nation. The  rule  is  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
to  save  those  from  question  who  choose  to  give 
confidential  information  to  the  Senate.  He  may 
tell,  what  he  himself  says,  but  cannot  repeat  a  word 
that  IS  said  by  another.  He  may  also  use  all  his 
evidence  and  papers  of  every  kind  which  are  not 
of  a  confidential  nature;  for  reading  them  in  closed 
doors  does  not  make  confidential  that  which  was 
public.  I  know  the  rules,  and  mean  to  observe 
them.  I  love  decorum,  and  mean  to  maintain  it. 
I  attack  no  man  in  secret,  and  will  make  public 
what  I  say  of  General  Kearny. 

.That  officer  is  nominated  for  the  brevet  of  major 
general,  "  for  gallant  conduct  at  San  Pasqual,  and 
for  meritorious  conduct  in  California  and  New 
Mexico."  A  brevet  commission  is  a  commission 
of  honor,  and  can  only  be  given  where  the  officer's 
honor  is  clean  and  bright.  It  is  a  reward  for  deeds 
done,  and  can  only  be  given  for  real  deeds.  The 
brevet  can  neither  go  to  a  dishonored  man,  nor 
bear  a  falsehood  on  its  A\ce.  The  brevet  which 
cannot  bear  these  tests  cannot  be  conferred  with 
honor,  nor  worn  without  disgrace.  It  cannot  legally 
be  conferred  at  all.  And  under  all  these  points  of 
view,  I  mean  to  show  that  this  brevet  nomination 
of  General  Kearny  ought  to  be  rejected;  that  the 
affair  at  San  Pasqual  was  a  disastrous  defeat, 
through  his  mismanagement;  that  his  conduct  in 
New  Mexico  was  unfortunate,  and  in  California 
criminal:  and  that  infamy,  not  honor,  settles  upon 
his  name. 

By  all  the  rules  of  fair  proceeding,  the  onus,  or 
burden  of  proof,  rests  upon  the  advocates  of  this 
nomination.  They  hold  the  affirmative:  it  is  for 
them  to  make  good  their  allegation  of  gallantry 
and  good  conduct,  and  to  vindicate,  by  proof,  the 
right  of  General  Kearny  to  be  crowned  with  the 
honors  and  rewards  of  this  brevet.  The  truth  of 
the  allegations  is  denied:  they  should  adduce  the 
proof.  On  the  contrary,  they  adduce  nothing;  for 
I  hold  as  nothing  the  commendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  at  War,founded 
on  the  reports  of  General  Kearny  himself.  They 
are  not  founded  upon  the  reports  of  General  Scottor 
General  Taylor,  but  upon  his  own  report-s;  and  the 
truth  of  these  is  one  of  the  precise  points  denied. 
I  hold  the  negative;  and  it  is  not  regular  to  give  neo-- 
ative  before  affirmative  proofs.  But,disdainin<>- the 
pleadings  of  a  lawyer,  and  holding  myself  up  to 
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the  level  of  a  Senator,  I  proceed  at  once  to  disprove 
the  allegations  of  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  and 
to  prove  the  contrary;  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
'have  recourse,  not  to  my  own  declarations,  or  to 
hearsay  assertions,  but  to  evidence,  judicial  or 
authentic,  consisting  of  sworn  testimony,  or  official 
reports,  or  papers  written  by  the  party  to  be 
affected.  My  speech  shall  be  an  exposition  of 
facts,  sustained  by  evidence,  and  claiming  credit 
no  further  than  the  proof  carries  it.  Fortunately 
for  my  cause,  a  judicial  proceeding  lately  had  in 
this  city  has  collected  and  prepared  for  use  (count- 
ing the  legal  evidence  suppressed  by  the  court)  all 
the  proof  which  I  require.  I  speak  of  the  late 
court-martial,  before  which  the  then  lieutenant 
colonel,  now  ex-lieutenant  colonel,  of  mounted 
rifles,  John  Charles  Frenr^ont,  was  tried;  and,  as  I 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  court  in 
terms  of  censure,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  always  except  the  president  of  the 
court,  General  Brooke;  the  members  of  the  court. 
Colonel  Taylor,  Colonel  Hunt,  and  Major  Baker; 
that  I  also  except  from  all  censure  the  judge  advo- 
cate, Captain  Lee,  of  the  Ordnance;  and  that  I  never 
except,  on  any  occasion  of  reprobation,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  court.  Major  Graham,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  whom,  to  discriminate  from 
all  other  Major  Grahams  that  are,  were,  or  will 
be,  and  for  a  reason  that  will  develop  itself  in  the 
course  of  my  speech, -I  shall  individualize  by  the 
name,  style,  and  description  of  Collateral  Gra- 
ham. 

The  name  of  the  Fremont  trial  may  excite  the 
idea  of  a  personality — of  an  attack  upon  Kearny 
and  the  court  by  way  of  revenge;  for  Fremont  is 
my  son-in-law,  and  has  been  wronged.  But  who- 
ever thinks  that  my  speech  is  to  go  down  to  the 
level  of  personality  and  revenge,  is  mistaken.  .  I 
esteem  Fremont:  I  abhor  his  enemies:  I  will 
remember  his  wrongs.  But  I  shall  not  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  The  subject  is 
elevated,  and  shall  maintain  its  elevation.  It  con- 
cerns subjects  of  history — American  history — and 
will  go  into  the  record  of  history.  Kearny,  Stock- 
ton, Fremont,  California,  New  Mexico,  the  Court- 
Martial,  and  the  orders  which  involved  two  com- 
manders in  "  collisions'"  and  almost  "  civil  ivar"  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific:  all  these  are  names  and 
subjects  for  history;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
each,  name  the  place  in  history  which  the  evidence 
will  assign  to  it.  I  speak  for  history  as  well  as 
for  justice — another  reason  why  I  should  make 
public  what  I  say,  and  give  to  the  impugned  the 
means  of  defence.  This  benefit  shall  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  impugned  members  of  the  Fremont 
court-martial.  I  shall  move  the  Senate,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  according  to 
the  precedent  set  by  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng,  to  release  the 
president  and  members  of  the  court,  and  the  judge 
advocate,  from  their  oath  of  secrecy,  that  the 
secrets  of  that  "  prison-house" — the  court-martial 
room — may  be  brought  to  light. 

My  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  covers  much 
ground,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  entering  the  field 
of  public  history,  embracing  iriilitary  and  civil 
operations,  involving  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  the  consideration  of  national,  municipal, 
and  martial  law,  and  the  conduct  of  individuals  in 
public  stations.  A  glimpse  of  this  large  subject 
may  be  caught  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
"  Fremont's  Defence,'"  read  before  the  court-martial 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  and  proper  to  be 
read  now  as  a  general  introduction  to, the  subject, 
at  the  commencement  of  my  speech.  This  is  the 
paragraph: 

"  I  consider  these  difficulties  in  California  to  be  a  comedy 
(very  near  being  a  tragedy)  of  three  errors:  first,  in  tlie 
faulty  orders  sent  outfrotn  this  place  ;  iiext,  in  the  uiijiistifi- 
alile  pretensions  of  General  Kearny:  thirdly,  in  the  cbndnct 
of  the  Government  in.  sustaining  ihese  pretensions.  And 
the  last  of  these  errors  I  consider  the  greatestof  the  three. 

"  Certainly  the  dilficulties  in  California  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into;  but  how?  Notby  prosecuting  the  subordinate, 
but  the  principals;  not  by  prosecuting  him  who  prevented, 
but  him  who  would  have  made,  civil  war.  Jf  it  was  a  crime 
in  me  to  accept  the  governorship  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, it  was  a  crime  in  him  to  have  bestowed  it;  and,  in  either 
event,  crime  or  not,  the  Government  which  knew  of  his 
intention  to  appoint  me,  and  did  not  forbid  it,  has  lost  the 
right  of  prosecuting  either  of  us. 

"My  acts  in  California  have  all  been  with  high  motives, 
and  a  desire  for  the  public  service.  My  scientitic  labors  did 
something  to  open  California  to  the  knowledge  of  my  coun- 


trymen; its  geography  had  been  a  scaled  book.  My  military 
operations  were  conquests  without  bloodshed;  my  civil  ad- 
ministration was  for  the  public  good.  I  ofter  California, 
during  my  administration,  for  oojnparison  with  the  most 
tranquil  portions  of  the  United  Slates;  I  offer  it  in  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  during  the  same  time.  I 
prevented  civil  war  against  Governor  Stockton,  by  refusing 
to  Join  General  Kearny  against  him;  I  arrested  civil  war 
against  mvself,  by  consenting  to  be  deposed — ofi'erirpg,  at  the 
sijme  time,  to  resign  my  place  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
army. 

"  I  have  been  brought  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal  from 
that  country.  I  could  return  to  it,  after  this  trial  is  over, 
without  rank  or  guards,  and  without  molestation  from  the 
people,  except  to  be  importuned  for  the  money  which  the 
Government  owes  them." 

This  is  the  paragraph;  and  one  of  moi-e  modesty, 
truth,  and  dignity,  and  more  worthy  of  national 
consideration,  has  rarely  been  delivered.  It  fell 
before  thecourtas  pearls  before  the  swine  ! — it  could 
not  have  been  considered  by  the  reviewing  power! 
It  i.s  now  taken  up  for  consideration  in  a  place  from 
which  it  is  to  pass  to  the  areopagus  of  the  people, 
an*cl  to  the /as(i  of  history. 

This  large  subject  divides  it.self  into  several  parts, 
and  I  shall  speak  of  each  in  its  order.  I  begin  with 
California,  thougli  posterior  in  the  order  of  time  to 
the  events  in  New  Mexico,  and  shall  examine  the 
transactions  of  that  province  by  divisions,  taking 
up  each  division  in  its  order,  and  commencing  with 
the  conduct  of  General  Kearny  from  the  time  he 
turned  back  the  messenger  (Mr.  GhristoDher  Car- 
son) of  CommodoreStoekton  and  ColonelFremont, 
to  tlie  time  when  he  left  Los  Jlngcles,  with  the  writ- 
ten notice  to  Commodore  Stockton  that  "  collision" 
and  "  cii't/ ion?  "  were  for  the  present  prevented. 
This  division  embraces  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  four  days — from  October  6,  1846,  to  .January 
17, 1847;  covers  an  extent  of  country  of  about  one 
thousand  miles — from  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande  del  J^orte,  to  Los  Angeles,  of  the  Alia  Cali- 
fornia, via  San  Diego;  and  involves  all  the  military 
events,  and  a  small  part  of  the  civil  operations,  for 
which  the  honors  of  this  brevet  are  proposed  to  be 
granted.  Throughout  this  division  of  the  subject, 
ComiTiodore  Stockton  and  General  Kearny  only 
are  on  the  stage:  Fremont  was  then  five  hundred 
miles  off,  struggling  with  a  California  battalion  to 
penetrate  an  insurgent  country  of  defiles  and 
mountains,  to  join  Stockton.  Kearny  and  Stock- 
ton are  the  only  two  in  scene  during  this  period, 
and,  Kearny  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lication of  his  official  despatches  in  relation  to  the 
events  of  the  period,  it  is  due  to  Stockton  that  his 
turn  for  publication  should  arrive.  It  so  happens, 
that  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  part 
of  the  difficulties  with  Kearny,  he  wrote  an  official 
account  of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  information  of  the  Government. 
That  despatch  of  Commodore  Stockton,  dated  on 
board  his  ship,  harbor  of  San  Diego,  February  4, 
1847,  was  never  made  public  by  the  Government: 
I  now  read  it,  that  is  to  say,  an  office  manuscript 
copy,  and  account  for  the  maimer  in  which  I  be- 
came possessed  of  it.  That  way  was  this:  that 
Fremont,  being  tried  for  mutiny  and  the  disobe- 
dience of  orders  in  not  obeying  Kearny,  plead  the 
authority  of  Stockton,  and  his  own  commission  of 
Governor  of  California  under  him — in  other  words, 
that  Stockton  \vas  on  trial  in  his  person;  and  de- 
manded the  use  of  all  the  papers  which  Stockton 
himself  could  demand,  if  he  was  personally  on 
trial  before  a  naval  court-martial,  instead  of  being 
vicariously  tried  before  a  military  court-martial  in 
the  person  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.  In 
conformity  to  this  demand,  the  Presi'dent  imme- 
diately ordered  copies  of  all  the  requisite  papers  to 
be  furnished;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Mason,  giving  the  fullest  effect  to  that  order,  gave 
leave  to  Fremont's  counsel,  in  company  with  a 
clerk  of  the  office,  to  examine  all  the  papers  on  file 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  to  have  copies  of 
what  were  deemed  necessary.  Accordingly,  Wil- 
liam Carey  Jones,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Colonel  Fremont,  attended  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, ipade  the  examinations,  and  received  copies 
of  many  unpublished  despatches;  and  among  them 
the  one  in  question.     I  will  now  read  it: 

"  Sir:  As  the  ciiardian  of  the  honor  and  services  of  the 
navy  I  take  leave  to  send  you  the  following  narrative.  This 
case  requires  no  arsument,  nor  will  I  make  a  single  remark 
in  relation  to  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  General  Kearnyy 
or  the  indefensible  language  of  his  notes.  "  Demands," 
"  personal  collision,"  "  civil  war,"  and  the  hold  assertion  that 
the  "  countr>iwas  not  conquered  until  the  Slh  and  9th  January, 
by  the  troops  under  his  command,"  speak  for  themselves. 

"  I  only  d.6sire  at  this  time  that  you  will  call  the  attention 
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of  the  Pri'i^ident  to  it,  and  ask  that  Gt-neial  Kparny  may  be 
recalled  from  ilie  Tpiritory,  to  prevent  the  evil  coiisiquences 
that  may  grow  out  of  ^uch  a  temper  and  such  a  head. 

"  Last  Spptember  I  ordered  an  express  mail  to  be  sent,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Carson,  from  the  '  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles'  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  to  inform  the  President  that  the  Ter- 
ritory of  California  had  been  conquered,  and  a  civil  govern- 
meiii  established  tlieiein.  Mr.  Carson  vv.is  met  on  his  way, 
and  only  wiihin  four  days'  travel  of  Santa  F^,  by  General 
Kearny,  to  whom  he  eomniunieated  the  al)Ove  intelligence, 
and  that  Colonel  Fr(5moiit  was  to  be  the  Governor.  General 
Kearny  sent  baek  to  Santa  F6  a  large  part  of  the  force  under 
his  command,  but  came  himself  lo  tlie  Territory  with  a  de- 
tachment of  diagoons.  He  would  not  jicimit  Mr.  Carson  to 
proceed  urith  the  express,  hut  insisted  That  he  should  return  with 
him  tj  California.  On  tlie  3d  of  December  I  received  a  let- 
ter fron\  General  Kearny,  by  Mr.  Edward  Stokes,  which 
I  now  enclose,  marked  No.  1.  I  immediately  despatched 
Captain  Gillespie  and  Mr.  Stokes,  with  about  thirty-nine 
mounted  riflinien,  to  the  'Heudquarlers  of  the  Army  of  the 
West,'  with  the  letter  marked  No.  2.  Mr.  Stokes  said  that 
the  General  had  iuformeci  liim  that  he  had  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  with  him. 

"  On  the  niL'ht  of  the  6th  Mr.  Stokes  relumed  to  San 
Diego,  and  informed  me  ^hat  General  Kearny  had  attempted 
to  surprise  the  iusurgents  early  that  morning  in  their  capip 
at  San  Pasqual ;  tliat  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  General 
was  worsted,  but  to  wliat  extent  I'.e  could  not  accurately 
state,  because  he  came  of}"  immediately  after  the  firing 
ceased,  without  communicating  with  any  one  on  the  lield 
of  battle  ;  that  the  General  had  lost  many  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  one  of  his  guns  had  been  taken  ;  that  the  insurgents 
were  commanded  by  Andrus  Pico,  who  had  with  him  about 
one  hundred  men. 

"  The  next  day  Mr.  Goday  came  in  express  from  the  Gen- 
eral's camp,  and  confirmed  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  defeat, 
bringing  the  eticlosed  letter  from  Captain  Turner,  of  the 
dragoons,  marked  No.  3.  On  Wednesday  night,  the  9th 
instant,  Lieutenant  Beale,  of  the  navy^  came  in  from  the 
General's  camp,  and  stated  that  the  force  under  General 
Kearny's  command  had  attempted  to  surjirise  the  insurgents 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  at  San  Pasqual ;  th;it  in  the  tight 
which  ensued  General  Kearny  had  been  defeati!d,  with 
the  loss  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  killed,  and  thirteen  or  four- 
teen wounded ;  that  General  Kearny  and  his  whole  force 
were  besieged  on  a  small  hill  of  rocks,  and  so  surrounded 
by  the  eneniy  that  it  was  imjiossihle for  them  to  escape  unless 
immediate  assistance  was  sent  to  them;  that  all  their  cattle 
had  been  taken  away  from  them,  and  that  they  were  obliged 
to  eat  their  mules;  that  they  were  burning  and  destrojinga 
quantity  of  valuable  public  property,  tent.-,  saddles,  ajid  bri- 
dles, and  camp  equipage  of  every  description,  as  well  as 
private  stores  and  clothing.  Lieutenant  Gray  was  leaving 
San  Uiego  with  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  General  Kearny  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Beale.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  the  General  and  his 
troops  safely  into  San  Dii  go.  A  few  days  after  the  General's 
arrival  in  San  Die^o  I  offered  him  the  situation  of  com- 
mander-yi-chief  of  the  forces  then  preparing  for  a  campaign, 
and  ottered  to  go  with  him  as  his  aid-de-camp.  He  declined 
this  propo.-ition,  but  said  he  would  go  as  my  aid-de-camp. 

"  Soon  after  this,  he  handed  to  me  his  instructions  from 
the  War  Dep:irtmeni,  which,  having  read,  I  returned  to  him 
with  the  enclosed  note,  marked  No.  4.  A  short  time  after 
this,  the  General,  in  a  conversation  wflh  me,  intimated,  that 
under  his  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  he  was 
entitled  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  Territory.  I  replied,  that 
his  instructions  expressly  said,  that  ^should  he  conquer  the 
country,  he  might  establish  a  civil  government  therein  ;'  that 
the  country  had  been  conquered  and  a  civil  government  estab- 
lished before  he  left  Sand!  i^e,  of  which  he  had  been  informed, 
as  before  stated,  by  Mr.  Carson,  when  he  was  only  four 
days' travel  from  Santa  F6.  I  also  said  that  his  instructions 
from  the  War  Department,  under  these  circumstances, 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  considered  obsolete  and  nuga- 
tory; that,  as  the  thing  ordered  to  be  done  had  been  accom- 
plished already,  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done;  that 
the  civil  govermiient  formed  by  me  was,  at  the  time  we  were 
talking  al)out  it,  in  actual  operation  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  'Ciudad  de  los  Angeles' and 
'  S  mta  Barbara,'  where  it  had  been  temporarily  interrupted 
by  the  insurgents;  besides  vvhich,  I  had  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment that  I  would  appoint  Colonel  Frdmont  Governor, 
and  had  pledged  myself  to  Colonel  Fi^mont  to  do  so;  that 
the  thing  was  therefore  before  the  Gnicrnment,  and  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  was  probably  on  iti  way  to  me,  and  that, 
if  he  had  not  interfered  with  my  express,  ft  would  probably 
have  returned  from  Washington  by  the  middle  of  January. 
I  supposed  from  this  conversation,  in  cojinection  with  the 
offer  of  the  General  to  accompany  nie  as  aid-de-camp,  that 
he  would  notj,again  aspire  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Ter- 
ritory until  after  the  expected  despatches  had  arrived  from 
Washington. 

"The  relations  between  General  Kearny  and  myself  re- 
mained in  Ibis- condition  until  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
December,  when,  after  the  troops  had  been  paraded  and 
were  ready  to  )iroceed  on  the  march  to  '  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles,' General  Kearny  came  to  me  and  asked  who  was  to 
command  the  troops.  I  said,  that,  as  commander-in-chief 
I  would  command  in  person.  But,  said  he,  I  mean,  who  is 
to  command  the  troops  under  you.'  [  said  that  I  bad  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  Rowan,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cyane. 
to  do  so.  The  General  observed  that  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  that  comm.and.  I  replied  that  Mr.  Itowan  had 
been  a|)pointed  merely  to  relieve  me  from  the  details  of  the 
march  and  camp,  and  that,  if  he  (the  General)  was  willirrg 
to  perfornr  that  duty,  I  did  not  doubt  that  Lieutenant  Rowatl 
would  yield  to  him,  and  I  would  give  hinr  the  appointment 
with  pleasttre.  Lieutenant  Rowan  yielded,  and  I  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  ofhcors  around  me,  who  were  in  readi- 
.  ness  to  march,  and  announced  to  them  that  General  Kearny 
would  take  Mr.  Rowan's  situation,  but  that  i  would  remain 
commander-in-chief.  With  this  arrangement,  we  proceeded 
on  our  march,  during  which  I  ordered  where  ihe  troops  were 
to  march,  the  road  they  were  to  march,  and  when  th^y  were 
to  encamp,  and  did  all  other  things  belonging  or  appertaining 
to  the  duties  of  the  commander  of  the  (orees  and  the  Gov- 


ernor of  the  Territory;  and  no  one  paid  more  respect  or 
deference  to  me  as  such  than  General  Kearny,  and  it  never 
was  more  eonspicuoirs  than  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th 
Jamiary,  as  well  as  during  our  march  into  the  city. 

"On  the  16th  of  Jarruary,  I  received  the  enclosed  letter" 
from  General  Kearny,  marked  No.  5,  by  the  address  of  which 
you  will  perceive  that  I  anr  still  considered  by  him  acting 
Governor  of  the  Territory  at  the  very  monrent  he  arrogates 
to  himself  the  supreme  power  by  demandins.  of  me  to  desist 
frorrr  the  perforrtrance  of  nry  duties.  I  also  send  my  reply, 
nrarked  No.  6,  and  his  rejoiiider,  marked  No.  7,  with  a  note 
subsequently  received  from  him,  marked  No.  8." 

This  is  the  importatit  despatch  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  which,  if  true,  only  in  pai't,  anni- 
hilates this  pretension  to  the  honors  of  a  brevet, 
and  would  substitute  the  severest  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  in  its  place.  It  is  true!  and  that  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  its  letter!  It  is  true,  and  sus- 
tainable; and  I  proceed  to  sustain  it  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, and  to  add  aggravations  of  the  most  serious 
character,  of  which  Commodore  Stockton  was  then 
ignorant,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  and  the 
proofs  have  since  coine  to  light.  Ungentlemanly, 
unofficerlike,  and  criminal  aggravations  will  be 
found  to  attend  every  point  of  the  misconduct  al- 
ledged  byCoinmodore  Stockton  against  General 
Kearny;  and  the  despatch,  strong  as  it  appears, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  pale  and  subdued  represent- 
ation of  the  truth.  I  proceed  to  sustain  it,  and 
will  take  up  its  points  each  in  their  order. 

First.  Turning  back  the  express,  Mr.  Carson. 
The  fact  was  admittetl  before  the  court-martial, 
(p.  42  of  the  printed  trial,)  and  untrue  reasons  as- 
signed for  it,  as  that  Mr.  Carson  was  willing  to  turn 
back.  This  would  have  been  no  justification,  if  true. 
In  private  life,  one  gentleman  cannot  turn  back 
the  hiessenger  of  another;  in  military  or  state  com- 
munications, it  is  a  crime.  The  turning  back  Mr. 
Carson  comprehended  in  itself  all  these  offences. 
He  was  the  messenger  of  Stockton  and  Fremont, 
in  their  private  and  public  capacity,  carrying  let- 
ters to  their  families,  (from  whom  tliey  had  been 
long  sepai-ated,)and  despatches  to  the  Governnaent, 
to  lei  it  know  that  California  was  conquered, a  civil 
government  established,  and  Fremont  to  be  Gov- 
ernor on  Stockton's  retiring  to  his  ships.  It  was 
an  offence,  also,  against  Mr.  Carson  himself,  who 
was  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, living  above  Santa  Fe,  and  Vv'hom  he  had  not 
seen  for  years,  and  to  see  whom  on  his  way  to 
Washington  was  one  of  his  inducements  and  re- 
wards for  his  toilsome  and  perilous  crossing  the 
continent  in  that  season  of  war  and  danger.  It 
was  a  further  offence  against  Mr.  Carson,  jn  this, 
that  General  Kearny  required  him  absolutely  to 
return,  and  made  him  believe  he  had  the  right  to 
do  so,  and  so  constrained  him  to  go  back  against 
iiis  will.  All  this  Mr.  Carson  will  swear,  and 
Caison  is  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor.  These  are 
the  facts  of  the  turning  back  of  the  messenger;  they 
constitute  a  grave  offence,  and  amount  to  ungentle- 
manly  and  unofficerlike  conduct  on  the  part  of 
General  Kearny.  But;  his  miscotiduct  does  not 
stop  there.  Conscious  of  his  impi'oper  behavior, 
he  concealed  it  from  Commodore  Stockton  in  his 
letter  of  the  2d  Deceimber,  1846,  from  Warner's 
rancho,  and  even  wrote  in  a  way  to  make  him  be- 
lieve Mr.  Carson  had  gone  on  to  Washington  with 
the  despatches.  This  :s  the  way  he  told  it  to  Com- 
modore Stockton:  "  Your  express,  by  Mr.  Carson, 
was  met  on  (he  Del  Jforte,  and  your  mat!,  must  have 
reached  IVashington  at  least  ten  days  since;"  a  mode 
of  speech  which  not  only  suppressed  the  truth, 
but  suggested  a  falsehood,  for  the  language  natui'al- 
ly  imported  ihat  Carson  had  gone  on  with  the  mail. 
The  letter  containing  this  sentence  is  No.  1  of  the 
vouchei-s  appended  by  Commodore  Stockton  to 
his  official  despatch;  and,  as  the  point  materially 
concerns  the  character  of  General  Kearny,  and  the 
whole  letter  will  sootr  be  wanted  in  another  part  of 
my  speech,  I  here  give  it  entire: 

"  I  this  afternoon  reached  here,  (Warner's  rancho,)  es- 
corted by  a  party  of  the  lirst  diagoons.  I  came  by  orders  of 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States.  We  left  SantaJF^  on  the 
aoth  of  Septenrber,  havirrg  taken  possessiorr  of  iVew  Mexico, 
annexed  it  to  the  United  States,  established  a  civil  govern- 
ment in  thatTer-ritory,  and  secured  order,  peace,  and  qitiet- 
ness  there.  If  you  can  send  a  party  to  open  a  comiiruwica- 
tion  with  us  on  the  route  to  this  place,  and  to  irrfornr  us  of 
the  state  of  ati'airs  irr  Calilbriiia,  I  wish  you  would  do  so, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  'J'lre  fear  of  this  letter  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  prevents  me  from  writiirg 
more.  Your  express  by  Mr.  Carson  was  met  on  the  Del 
Norte,  and  your  mail  must  have  reached  Washington  at 
least  ten  days  since." 

This  is  the  letter,  quoted  now  to  show  the  gla- 
ring instance  of  the  supjyressio  veri  and  suggostio  falsi 


which  it  contains.  There  are  other  parts  of  it 
for  which  use  and  application  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  which  I  shall  find  oc- 
casion to  make.  A  more  serious  task  now  presents 
itself — no  less  than  charging  General  Kearny  with 
false  swearing  before  the  court-martial  in  relation 
to  the  return  of  Mr.  Carson  from  Washington  with 
the  answer  of  the  Government  to  the  despatches 
of  Commodore  Stockton.  That  answer  was  of 
immense  moment  to  Stockton  and  Frerrront,  and 
the  main  object  of  sending  on  the  despatches. 
They  had  engaged  in  military  operations  without 
official  notice  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  They  had 
conquered  the  country,  estal)lished  a  civil  govern- 
ment,and  incurred  great  expenses,  which  remained 
to  be  paid.  Tlie  first  earthly  object  with  thern  was 
to  know  whether  their  conduct  would  be  approved, 
their  acts  justified,  and  the  expenses  paid  for  which 
they  had  become  responsible.  The  conquest  was 
completed  in  August;  Carson  was  despatched  in 
September,  selected  for  his  energy,  courage,  and 
fidelity,  pledged  to  have  the  answer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment back  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
and  equipped  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  task. 
Fifty  horses,  sixteen  men,  letters  of  unlimited 
ci-edit  from  Stockton  and  Frennont,  to  equip  him  for 
his  return.  He  had  the  continent  to  cross,  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  two-ihii-ds  of  the  dis- 
tance infested  by  hostile  savages.  He  made  the 
first  stage,  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous,  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Fe,  within  time — a  thousand 
miles  oif  desert  and  danger,  eating  nothing  but 
parched  corn,  in  thirty  days — without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  but  with  the  loss  of  thirty-four  horses.  He 
was  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  in  the  midst  of 
the  settlements  of  New  Mexico,  within  four  days 
ofSantaFeand  his  family.  He  felt  triumphant 
in  his  undertaking,  that  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance was  easy,  and  thai  he  should  redeem  his 
pledge,  and  be  back  to  Stockton  and  Fremont 
within  the  limited  time,  bearing  the  answer  from 
the  Government  which  they  so  much  desired.  It 
was  in  reference  to  this  expected  return,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  receiving  the  answer  of  the 
Government  to  his  despatches,  that  Commodore 
Stockton"  thus  speaks  in  his  letter  of  the  4lh  of 
February,  when  giving  the  account  of  General 
Kearny's  first  attempt  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  hirri 
for  the  governorship  of  California: 

"  Ireplied  to  him,"  S[c.;  "  and  that  I  had  informcdthe  Gov- 
ernment that  I  should  appoint  Colonel  Fremont  Governor,  and 
had  pledged  myself  lo  Colonel  Fremont  to  do  so;  that  the  thing 
wfis  therefore  before  the  Government,  and  tlieir  approval  or 
disapproval  was  probably  on  its  way  to  me,  and  that  if  he  had 
not  interfered  icitti  my  express,  it  would  probably  have  returned 
from  Washington  by  the  middle  of  January.'" 

This  is  the  official  statement  of  Commodore 
Stockton  to  the  Government,  equivalent,  in  point 
of  credit — to  say  nothing  of  his  own  character — to 
a  deposition  upon  oath.  Now,  what  says  Kearny.' 
for  it  so  happens  that  he  was  interrogated  on  this 
point  before  the  court-martial.  At  page  42  of  the 
printed  trial,  we  find  this  question  and  answer: 

"  (luestion.  Did  he  [Mr.  Carson]  not  also  tell  you  that  he 
was  to  carry  back  despatches  fr<inr  Washiiigtorr  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton  and  Lierrtenarrt  Colonel  Fremont.'' 

"Answer.  He  did  not.  He  told  me  that  they  had  asked 
hiirr  to  return,  but  Ire  had  not  consetrted  to  do  so;  aird  he  has 
since  told  mc  that  he  would  not  have  done  so." 

This  is  the  answer;  and  it  stands  contradicted  by 
the  official  despatch  of  Commodore  Stockton — by 
all  the  circumstances,  and  the  very  nature  and 
reason  of  the  case.  U-pon  that  despatch,  and  upon 
these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  reason  for 
sending  Mr.  Car-son  to  Washington,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible,  that  General  Kearny  swore  falsely 
before  the  court  in  the  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  been  read.* 


*  Mr.  Carson  has  since  arrived  in  Washingtorr,  and  given 
me  the  following  staterrrent  in  relation  to  the  trrrning  back, 
the  truth  of  which,  as  of  every  thirrg  else  that  he  says,  I  un- 
derwrite; 

Statement  of  Mr.  O.  Carson, 

I  met  General  Kearny,  with  his  troops,  on  thp  6th  of  De- 
cember, about miles  below  Santa  F6.     I  had  heard 

before  of  their  coirring;  arrd  when  I  met  them,  the  first  thing 
t  told  Ihenr  was  that  they  were  "  too  late" — that  California 
was  conquered,  and  the  United  States  flag  raised  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  But  General  K(!atriy  said  he  woirld  go  on; 
and  said  sorrrething  about  going  to  establish  a  civil  govern- 
metrt.  I  told  hinr  a  civil  goverrrment  was  already  estab- 
lished, and  Colonel  Fr^morrt  appointed  Governor,  to  com- 
mence as  soon  as  he  returrred  from  the  north,  some  time  in 
that  very  month,  (October.)  General  Kearrry  said  that  that 
was  rro  ditlerence;  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fremont, 
and  he  would  nrake  him  Goverrror  hiirrself.  He  began  from 
the  first  to  insist  on  my  turning  back  to  guide  him  into  Cal- 
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How  many  misfortunes  have  resulted  from  turn- 
\nz  back  that  express!  If  Carson  had  not  been 
turned  back,  he  would  have  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
by  the  15th  of  January — the  very  day  on  which 
the  strug^ile  of  Kearny  for  supremacy  over  Stock- 
ton was  verging  to  a  crisis,  and  two  days  before 
Fremont  became  involved  in  their  qitarrel.  He 
would  have  carried  back  the  President's  approval 
of  all  Stockton's  proceedings.  He  would  have 
carried  back  "  the  definite  orders"  of  the  5th  of 
November — jhe  first  that  went  from  Washington 
to  relieve  the  naval  commander  from  the  conquest 
and  government  of  California,  and  directing  them 
to  relinquish  the  land  command  and  the  civil  gov- 
«rBment  to  Kearny;  and,  in  so  doing,  would  have 
prevented  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
nave  resulted  from  the  faulty  orders  to  Kearny, 
and  his  unjustifiable  conduct,  and  all  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  are  yet  to  result  to  individual 
character  from  such  blunders  and  conduct. 

Secondly.  The  next  piece  of  misconduct  in  Gen. 
Kearny  was,  in  not  turning  hack  his  whole  force 
and  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  the  military  oper- 
ations in  Mexico,  when  he  got  the  intelligence,  and 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  starting,  that  every  ob- 
ject intended  to  be  effected  by  him  in  California 
was  already  accomplished.  This  information  was 
•given  to  him  by  Mr.  Carson,  and  he  acted  upon  it 
so  far  as  to  promulgate  it  in  orders^ — to  write  it  to 
the  Government — and  to  depart  from  his  orders  to 
carry  an  army  to  California.  He  turned  back  the 
main  part  of  his  troops — reduced  himself  to  what 
he  called  an  "  an  escort,"  "  a  guard" oi  one  hun- 
dred dragoons,  to  conduct  him  to  California,  pro- 
tected by  the  dragoons  and  guided  by  Carson. 
This  was  a  military  crime,  for  which  severe  repre- 
hension was  due.  An  officer  is  not  allowed  to 
waste  time  and  men  in  goins  to  do  what  has  al- 
ready been  done.  His  orders  are  dead  the  instant 
he  knows  their  object  has  been  accomplished. 
He  cannot  take  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  for 
Jiis  personal  accommodation,  to  go  a  thousand 
miles.  He  cannot  carry  off  troops  to  a  conquered 
country  while  at?  uneonquered  one  lies  before  him, 
inviting  his  arms.  All  this  was  duly  presented  to 
the  court-martial  during  the  trial  last  winte:,  and 
an  extract  from  what  was  then  read  to  the  court 
will  now  supply  a  part  of  my  speech: 

"  When  General  Kearnv,  at  the  outset  of  Jits  march,  met 
the  express  of  Governor  Stockton,  and  learnt  that  the  coun- 
try was  conquered,  a  civil  government  efial)lishe(1,  a  Gov- 
ernor at  tlie  head  of  it,  and  despatches  to  that  eflV.ct  forwarded 
to  the  Metropolitan  Gnverninent,  he  felt  that  his  mission 
of  conquest  was  at  an  end,  that  his  orders  were  superseded 
by  events,  and  iitunediately  acted  upon  that  conviction.  He 
turned  back  part  olhis  force,  reduced  liis  troops  to  an  escort 


jforaia.  I  told  him  I  could  not  turn  back — that  I  had  pledged 
iny>eif  to  Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  to  take 
their  despatches  throuah  to  Washington  city,  and  to  return 
with  them  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  wiiere  my  family  lived, 
and  !o  carry  them  all  the  way  back  if  I  did  not  find  some 
one  nt  Santa  F6  that  I  could  trust  as  well  as  I  could  myself; 
that  I  had  promised  them  I  would  reach  Washington  in 
sixty  days,  and  that  they  should  liave  reiurn  despatches  from 
theGovernmetjt  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  I  had  [ler- 
t'ormed  so  much  of  the  journey  in  the  appointed  time,  and,  in 
doing  so,  had  already  worn  out  and  killed  thirty-four  mules; 
tliat  Stockton  and  Fremont  had  given  me  letters  of  credit  to 
persons  on  the  way  to  furnish  inc  with  all  the  aniirials  I 
needed,  and  all  supplies  to  make  the  trip  to  Washington 
and  back  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  days;  and  that  I 
was  pledged  to  them,  and  could  not  disappoint  them  ;  and, 
besides,  tliat  I  wa^  under  more  obligations  to  Colonel  Fr6- 
motit  than  to  any  other  man  alive.  General  Kearny  would 
not  hear  any  such  thing  as  my  going  on.  He  told  nie  he 
ivas  a  friend  to  Colonel  Fi^mont  and  Colonel  Benton,  and 
all  the  family,  and  would  send  on  the  despatches  by  Mr. 
Filzpatrick,  who  had  been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  ex- 
ploring parly,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  would  take 
the  despatches  through  and  bring  them  back  as  quick  as  X 
could.  Wheahecould  not  persuade  mf  to  turn  back,  he  then 
told  me  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  me  go  with  him,  and 
insisted  on  his  right;  and  1  did  not  consent  to  turn  back  till 
he  had  made  me  ttelieve  that  h<!  had  aright  to  order  me;  and 
then,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  going  on  with  the  despatches, 
and  General  Keainy  seemed  to  be  such  a  good  friend  of  the 
Colonel's,  I  let  him  take  me  back;  and  I  guided  him  through, 
but  with  great  hesitation,  aad  had  prepared  everything  to 
escape  in  the  night  before  they  started,  and  made  known  my 
intention  to  Maxwell,  who  urged  me  not  to  do  so. 

More  than  twenty  times  on  the  road,  General  Kearny  told 
me  about  his  being  a  friend  of  Colonel  Bent  in  and  Colonel 
Fremont  and  ail  their  family,  and  that  he  intended  to  make 
Colonel  Fr6mont  the  Governor  of  California,  and  all  this  of 
his  own  accord,  as  we  were  travelling  along  or  in  camp,  and 
without  my  .-mking  him  a  word  about  it.  I  say  more  than 
twenty  timi'S,  for  I  cannot  renienihcr  how  many  times,  it 
was  such  a  common  thing  for  him  to  talk  about  it. 

This  statement  1  make  at  the  retjuest  of  Senator  Qenton, 
but  had  much  ratlier  be  examined  in  a  court  of  ju.-ticc,  lace 
to  face  with  Gi.'ncral  Kearny,  and  there  tell  *tonte  all  that  I 
know  about  Gen.  Kearny 'd  battles  and  cqriductiii  California, 


of  a  hundred  dragoons,  took  Governor  Stockton's  express 
for  a  guide,  and  went  on,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  conquest  already  made,  and  to  dispossess,  not  a 
Mexican,  but  an  American  iSovernor.  This  has  been  already 
shown,  and  thereby  a  point  gained  to  be  used  in  the  defence. 
The  second  part  of  the  same  point  of  defence  remains  to  be 
shown,  namely,  that  General  Kearny  could  not  have  got  to 
the  conquered  country,  nor  to  the  presence  of  the  American 
Governor,  whom  he  was  going  to  displace,  without  the  aid 
of  that  Governor;  that,  far  from  crmquering  the  country,  he 
was  not  even  able  to,  get  to  it !  The  questions  already  put 
were  intended  to  go  to  the  establishment  of  that  position, 
and  a  few  others  intended  to  follow  it  were  meant  for  the 
same  purpose. 

"  Direct  testimony,  to  be  offered  hereafter,  was  intended  to 
complete  that  view  of  the  case.  The  question  asked  and 
objected  to,  namely,  if  General  Kearny,  while  on  the  hill  of 
rocks,  did  not  see  three  of  his  men  taken  prisoners  without 
effort  to  save  them,  would  go  to  show  his  Ifieble  condition  ; 
for  certainly  he  would  not  have  suffered  that  capture  to  have 
been  made  in  his  view  if  he  had  been  able  to  prevent  it.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  shown  by  answers  to  suc- 
ceedinsr  questions  that  one  of  these  men  was  recovered  the 
same  day  by  exchange ;  that  General  Kearny  sent  to  San 
Diego  to  Governor  Stockton  for  aid,  and  received  it  in  a  de- 
tachment of  above  two  hundred  men,  and  never  moved  till 
it  came;  that  he  burnt  and  destroyed  public  stores;  if  this 
should  be  shown,  the  case  of  inability  to  get  to  San  Diego 
without  the  aid  of  the  Governor  he  was  going  to  displace, 
will  be  so  far  made  out  as  to  require  but  little  from  other 
testimony  to  make  it  complete. 

"  In  fact,  his  turning  back  part  of  his  troops,  and  proceed- 
ing with  a  personal  guard,  was  a  declaration  on  his  |iarl  that 
he  considered  his  orders  superseded  by  events  unknown  to 
the  War  Department  at  the  time  they  were  given,  and  no 
longer  (ridigatory  upon  him. 

"  In  no  other  way  can  he  justify  his  march  with  an  escort 
only,  when  he  had  been  ordered  to  take  an  army. 

"The  march  with  the  escort  was  without  warrant,  as  it 
seems  to  me;  and  the  same  view  of  the  case  which  induced 
General  Kearny  to  turn  back  part  of  his  troops,  on  meeting 
Governor  Stoci<ton's  express,  should  have  induced  him  to 
turn  hack  the  whole,  hurry  on  the  express  to  Washington, 
and  turn  his  own  steps  in  th*>  direction  that  Colonel  Doni- 
phan took  soon  after.  If  he  had  done  so,  his  whole  conduct 
would  have  rested  on  one  and  the  same  reason — ihat  of  or- 
ders superseded  by  events.  At  present  it  rests  upon  differ- 
ent reasons  ;  turning  back  his  troops  on  one,  namely,  that 
the  country  was  conquered;  proceeding  with  an  escort; 
another,  namely,  that  he  wished  to  be  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, in  -a  case  not  contemplated  by  his  orders." 

This  makes  out  a  ease  of  military  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  General  Kearny  for  which  he  shoitld 
be  placed  before  a  court-martial,  even  if  the  act  of 
going  on  to  do  over  again  what  was  already  ac- 
complished had  been  in  good  faith,  and  with  good 
intentions — a  mere  act  of  folly,  untainted  by  sin- 
ister or  selfish  designs.  But  such  was  not  the  case  ! 
The  public  service  was  no  part  of  his  object  in  this 
gratuitous  ride  to  California.  Selfish  and  personal 
objects  wholly  actuated  him.  He  went  on  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  taking  the  honors 
of  the  conquest  from  those  who  had  won  them — 
to  decorate  his  name  for  a  month  with  the  title  of 
Governor — and  then  return  to  St.  Louis  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  war  in  peace  with  his  family. 
These  were  his  selfish  and  ignoble  desigris;  and 
judicial  testimony  establishes  the  fact.  The  record 
of  the  court-martial  contains  the  evidence,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  specifically  quoted.  On  his  cross- 
examination  he  admitted,  that  before  leaving  Santa 
Fe  for  the  march  on  California,  he  had  applied  to 
the  War  Department  for  leave  to  return  to  Mis- 
souri as  soon  as  the  conquest  and  pacification  of 
California  was  connplete,  the  civil  government  es- 
tablished, and  order  restored.  He  might  well  ad- 
mit it,  for  he  wrbte  to  me  at  the, same  time  to  ■en- 
force his  application.  After  liis  arrival  in  Califor- 
nia he  constantly  spoke  of  the  leave  which  he  had 
asked,  his  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  his  intention 
to  remain  but  four  or  six  weeks,  and  his  design  to 
return  to  Missour',  which  in  fact  he  soon  did. 

The  leave  so  impatiently  expected  arrived  in 
February,  carried  out  by  Colonel  Mason,  and  is 
on  record  at  page  49  of  the  trial.  By  virtue  of 
that  leave,  General  Kearny  departed  from  Cali- 
fornia, recently  conquered;  turned  his  back  upon 
Mexico,  where  the  war  was  raging;  did  not  even 
come  home  the  usual  route  by  New  Mexico, 
where  the  war  had  broken  out  afresh  in  conse- 
quence of  his  doings  thei-e;  and  taking  an  im- 
iTiense  circuit  by  Fort  Hall,  in  Oregon,  and  a  body 
of  Mormon  troops  for  hie  escort,  refusing  Fre- 
mont leave  to  go  to  his  regiment  under  General 
Scott,  in  violation  of  General  Scott's  order  and 
his  own,  and  bringing  him  home  on  a  false  pretext 
and  a  secret  and  wicked  purpose;  he,  the  said 
General  Kearny,  accomplished  his  purpose  of  go- 
ing home  bij  California,  and  setting  up  a  claim  for 
honors  which  others  had  won.  This  is  the  estab- 
lished fact  of  the  object  of  his  expedition  with  the 
"guard"  to  Califarnia  after  rneeting  Carson — all 


selfish,  personal,  and  ignoble,  and  meriting  dis- 
mission from  the  American  artny.  For  what  more 
reprehensible  in  a  general  than  to  turn  his  back 
upon  Old  Mexico,  where  there  was  war,  to  go  to 
California,  where  there  was  none?  What  more 
reprehensible  than  to  carry  troops  a  thousand 
miles  in  one  direction,  when  they  were  wanted  a 
thousand  miles  in  another?  What  more  unworthy 
than  the  attempt  to  take  from  Stockton  and  Fre- 
mont the  honors  they  had  won?  What  more  un- 
becoming an  ofSiK^A-  and  soldier  than  to  return  from 
California  to  Missouri  by  a  high  northern  route, 
instead  of  dashing  down  south  to  join  Taylor  and 
Scott,  as  Fremont  was  prepared  to  do?  What 
more  disgraceful  in  a  general  than  to  come  home 
to  his  family  in  lime  of  war,  when  others  were 
leaving  their  fomilies  to  go  to  war?  One  good,  at 
all  events,  resulted  from  this  selfish  obliquity  of 
Kearny.  He  left  the  field  open  to  the  south  for 
Doniphan  and  his  heroic  Missourians!  If  he  had 
remained  in  New  Mexico,  the  immortal  expedition 
of  the  ONE  THOUSAND — the  glorious  combats  of  the 
Bracito  and  Sacramento — would  neverhave  been 
heard  of! 

Thirdly.  The  action  of  San  Pasqual,  and  its 
sequence,  the  siege  of  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo, 
constitute  the  third  point  of  inquiry  in  this  exam- 
ination into  the  claims  of  General  Keai-ny  for  the 
honors  of  a  brevet.  San  Pasqual  is  named  in  that 
brevet.  It  is  lo  be  the  Buena  Vkta—ihe  Chnpulte- 
pec — of  that  veracious  record.  Let  us  see  how  it 
stands,  first,  in  the  reporls  of  General  Kearny; 
secondly,  in  the  inexoralrle  vocaliulary  of  facts. 
But  there  is  a  report  of  operations  previous  to  this 
affair  of  San  Pasqual,  which,  being  perfectly  char- 
acteristic, and  throwing  light  upon  the  manner  of 
relating  events,  deserves  to  be  first  read.  It  is  the 
report  of  the  inarch  from  Santa  Fe  to  San  Pasqual, 
and  brings  down  events  to  the  5th  of  December, 
1846.  It  is  dated,  rather  ambitiously,  "  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  West,"  San  Diego,  De- 
cember 12th,  and  was  therefore  written  after  the 
affairs  of  San  Pasqual  and-  the  hill  of  San  Ber- 
nardo. It  is  addressed  to  the  Adjutant  General  at 
Washington  city.     I  read  extracts; 

"  As  I  have  previously  informed  you,  I  left  Santa  Fk,  New 
Mexico,  for  this  country,  on  the  2oth  of  September,  with 
350  of  the  first  dragoon;;,  under  Major  Sumner.  We  crossed 
to  the  bank  of  the  Del  Norte  at  Albuquerque,  (sixty-five 
miles.)  continued  down  that  bank  till  the  5th  of  October, 
when  we  met  Mr.  Kit  Carson,  with  a  party  of  sixteen  men, 
on  his  way  to  Washineton  city  with  a  mail  and  papers — an 
exi)ress  from  Commodore  Stoektoii  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  reporting  that  the  Califoniias  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  Americans  under  their  command;  that  the 
American  flag  was  flying  from  every  important  position  in 
the  Territory,  and  ihat  the  country  was  even  free  from  Mex- 
ican control,  the  war  ended,  and  peace  and  harmony  estab- 
lished among  the  people.  In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, I  directed  that  200  dragoons  under  Miijor  Sumner  should 
remain  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  the  other  one  hundred, 
with  two  mountain  howitzers,  under  Captain  Moore,  should 
accompany  me  as  a  L'uard  to  fjpper  California.  *  * 

"  We  crossed  the  Colorado  about  ten  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila,  and,  marching  near  it  about  thirty  miles 
further,  turned  oft'  and  crossed  the  desert,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles,  without  water  or  jrrass. 

"On  the  ad  December  reached  Warn-r's  rancho,  (Aqua 
Caliente,)  the  frontier  settlement  in  California,  on  the  route 
leading  to  Sonora.  On  the  4th  marche(i  to  Mrs.  Stokes's 
rancho,  (San  Isabella,)  and  on  the  .5th  was  met  by  a  small 
party  of  volunteers  under  Captain  Gillespie,  sent  nut  from 
San  Diego  by  Commodore  Stockton  to  give  us  what  infor- 
mation they  possessed  of  the  enemy,  six  or  seven  hundred 
of  whom  are  now  said  to  he  in  arms  and  in  the  field  through- 
out the  Territory, determined  upon  ojrposing  the  Americans 
and  resisting  their  authority  in  the  country.  Encamped  that 
night  near  another  rancho  (Santa  Maria)  of  Mrs.  Stokes's, 
about  forty  miles  from  San  Diego. V 

U|Xin  this  extract  I  make  some  remarks,  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  history,  and  to  shed  light  upon 
the  events  of  which  we  speak. 

1.  As  to  the  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Car- 
son, and  the  consequent  turning  back  of  Major 
Sumner  and  two  hunilied  dragoons.  Upon  that 
statement  of  the  facts  alone,  and  without  regard  to 
selfish  and  sinister  designs.  General  Kearny  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  a  court-martial.  He  had 
positive  information  that  everything  he  was  directed 
to  do  in  Cnlifbrnia  was  already  done;  and  he  acted 
upon  that  information  in  the  essential  particular  of 
turnin''  back  the  body  of  his  troops,  and  thus  dis- 
abliiig^imself  from  conquering  the  country,  if  it 
had  not  been  already  conquered.  He  went  on 
with  a  personal  escort  only.  Upon  this  view 
alone,  without  regard  to  his  sinister  designs,  he 
should  go  before  a  military  tribunal;  add  these 
designs,  and  he  should  be  cashiered. 
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2.  The  month  of  the  Gila  and  the  desert.  Here 
is  a  sin  of  omission  in  the  report,  of  double  import 
in  the  view  wiiich  1  have  to  take  of  this  "gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct"  for  vi'hich  the  honor  of 
a  brevetmojorgeneralshipisproposed  to  be  granted. 
It  relates  to  the  taking  of  horses  and  mules,  say 
thirty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  and  seventy  from 
an  emigiating  family  in  the  further  part  of  the 
desert.  The  taking  was  tortious,  and  gives  to 
the  ov/ners  just  claim  for  compensation  and  dam- 
ages. American  honor  requires  the  transaction  to 
be  explored,  and  officers  can  be  had  as  witnesses. 
Lieutenant  Davidson  and  Mr.  Carson  can  verify 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  family  left  afoot  in  the 
Tii^hway  on  the  road  to  Sonora.  The  omission  to 
state  the  taking  of  these  one  hundred  horses,  and 
also  the  omission  to  state  the  obtaining  of  some 
twenty  more  obtained  from  Stokes  and  Warner, 
and  also  the  omission  to  state  the  accession  of  some 
forty  other  horses  and  mules  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Gillespie,  becomes  material  in  the  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  next  day,  in  which  "  tlie 
tired  mvles,"  that  had  travelled  one  thousand  and 
fit'ty  miles,  are  made  responsible  for  slow  move- 
ments. Where  were  the  one  hundred  and  ninety 
fresh  horses  and  mules.'  The  omission  to  report 
these  acquisitions  of  horses  is  a  serious  offence, 
especially  when  laying  the  blame  of  miscarriages 
on  the  tired  mules.  The  mode  of  taking  the  thirty 
horses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  and  the  seventy 
from  an  emigrating  family  in  the  desert,  leaving 
men,  women,  and  children  on  foot,  (the  last  espe- 
cially,) requires  investigation.  I  do  no',  charac- 
terize the  transaction.  If  it  had  been  done  by  a 
chief  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
or  by  Colonel  Dominguez  in  the  highways  of 
IMexico,  I  should  know  how  to  call  it;  being  done 
by  an  American  General,  the  deed  must  remain 
without  a  name  until  the  law  fixes  it. 

3.  On  the  meeting  with  Captain  Gillespie.  This 
is  told  in  a  way  not  to  be  tolerated  either  in  mili- 
tary or  civil  correspondence.  It  is  told  in  a  way 
to  conceal  the  truth,  to  lead  to  wrong  inferences, 
and  to  deceive  the  Government.  General  Kearny 
says:  "  Oil.  Ike  blh  (December)  I  was  met  by  a  small 
'  'party  of  volunteers  under  Captain  Gillespie,  sent  out 
'  by  Commodore  Stockton  to  gioe  me  what  information 
'  they  possessed  of  the  enemy,"  &c.  Prom  this  man- 
ner of  stating  the  meeting,  it  would  be  inferred 
that  tlie  party  had  been  sent  by  Commodore  Stock- 
ton of  his  own  head,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving 
information  of  the  enemy,  and  that  General  Kearny 
had  not  applied  for  it.  The  letter  already  read, 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Stokes,  proves  the  contrary,  and 
that  it  was  upon  Kearny's  written  afiplication, 
forwarded  by  express,  that  the  party  was  sent — 
the  application  being  urgent — "  (ts  quickly  as  possi- 
ble." This  is  the  paragraph  of  the  letter-;  "If 
'  you  can  send  a  parly  to  open  a  communication  ivith 
'  Its,  on  the  route  to  this  place,  and  to  inform  me  of  the 
'  stale  of  affairs  in  California ,  I  ivish  you  would  do  so, 
'  and  as  quickly  as  possible."  This  was  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  re- 
quest was  complied  with  was  shown  by  the  fact 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  Gillespie,  (the  distance  near 
forty  miles,)  and  was  fully  stated  by  Commodore 
Stocliton  in  his  evidence  before  the  court-martial. 
At  page  187,  this  testimony  is  found; 

"The  letter  was  received  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  imme 
(iiately  orrlereil  Captain  Gillespie  to  mount  all  the  voliuiteers 
for  whom  he  hart  horses,  and,  with  a  field-piece,  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  General  Kearny's  camp.  I  wrote  a  letter 
in  reply  to  General  Kearrn',  which  I  present.  It  was  then 
read  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  as  follows: 

"  Headquarters  San  Diego, 
"  December  3,  1848,  half-past  six  o'clock,  p.  m, 
"  Sir:  I  have  this  moment  received  your  note  of  yester- 
day, by  Mr.  Stokes,  and  have  ordered  Captain  Gillespie,  with 
a  detachment  of  mounted  riflemen  and  a  field-piece,  to  your 
camp  without  delay. 

"Captain  Gillespie  is  well  informed  in  relation  to  the 
pre.sient  state  of  things  in  California,  and  will  give  you  all 
needful  information.  I  need  not,  therefore,  detaiji  him  by 
saying  anything  on  the  subject.  I  will  merely  say  that  I 
have  this  evening  received  information,  by  two  de.^erters 
from  the  rebel  camp,  of  the  arrival  of  an  Si'ditional  force  in 
this  neigliborhood  of  one  hundred  men,  which,  m  addition 
to  the  force  previously  here,  makes  their  number  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

"I  send  with  Captain  Gillespie,  as  a  guide,  one  of  the 
deserters,  th.it  you  may  make  inquiries  of  him,  and,  if  you 
pee  fit,  ejideavor  to  surprise  them, 
f  Faithfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

"R.  F.  STOCKTON, 
"  Commaruler-in- Chief  and  Governor 

of  the  Territory  of  California. 
"  To  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Keaeny,  U.  S.  ^riny. 


"  Com.  Stockton  resumed  his  testimony,  as  follows  : 
"About  7  o'clock,  Cai)tain  Gillespie  left  San  Diego,  ac- 
cnjupaiiied  by  ActingLieutenant  Bealc,  of  the  navy,  Parsed 
Mid^hipnlan  Duncan,  some  of  the  carbineers  belonging  to  the 
Congress,  Captain  Gibson,  of  the  battalion,  with  some  of  tlie 
volunteers,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirty-nine  peronsand 
one  Ileld-pieee — every  horse  capable  of  use  in  the  garrison 
having  been  put  into  requisition  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Stokes  returned  to  General  Kearny's  camp  with  Captain 
Gillespie,  and  I  also  sent  a  Califbrnian  as  a  guide  for  General 
Kearny,  that  he  might  show  the  General  where  the  enemy 
were  encamped,  if  he  felt  disposed  to  make  an  attack." 

I  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  show  this  prompt 
movement  on  the  part  of  Commodore  Stockton  to 
send  aid  to  General  Kearny,  because  the  strikers 
employed  in  the  United  States  to  demolish  the 
reputations  of  Stockton  and  Fremont,  while  three 
thousand  miles  distant  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
had  filled  the  public  papers  with  the  calumnious 
assertion  that  Stockton  not  only  refused  the  soli- 
cited aid,  but  sent  back  insulting  and  reproachful 
replies  ! 

4.  Equally  deceptive  and  unfaithful  is  the  re- 
port of  the  amount  of  aid  sent.  He  calls  it  "a 
small  party  of  volunteers'" — the  term  "volunteers" 
implying  citizens  who  had  volunteered  for  the  oc- 
casion; and  the  word  "  small"  implying  an  insig- 
nificant number.  They  were  not  such  volunteers, 
but  picked  men  of  the  trained  California  battalion, 
and  picked  artillerists  from  the  ship,  and  not  insig- 
nificant in  number,  for  they  amounted  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  Kearny's  command.  The 
term  small  is  relative;  but  an  accession  of  forty  per 
cent,  of  fresh  troops  and  horses,  on  the  eve  of  an 
action,  is  no  small  aid,  whether  it  be  an  hundred 
men,  or  an  hundred  thousand  that  received  it.  In 
his  official  report  General  Kearny  names  no  num- 
ber. On  the  trial  of  Fremont  he  gave  it  vaguely  at 
twenty  or  thirty — a  very  loose  guess  under  such 
circumstances.  But,  what  is  worse  than  all,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  superb  brass  4-pounder 
and  the  ten  picked  artillerists  which  Stockton  sent 
him,  and  of  which  he  made  no  use,  and  omits  all 
mention.  It  was  a  favorite  gun — one  of  forty-five 
taken  by  Fremont  under  the  Bear  flag,  and  turned 
over  to  the  United  States,  and  the  rnen  who  took 
them  not  yet  paid.  The  men  called  her  Fremont, 
on  account  of  her  beauty  and  the  precision  of  her 
fire,  which  was  that  of  a  rifle  at  a  short  distance, 
and  good  for  a  man  in  every  cluster  of  three  with- 
in five  hundred  yards.  That  superb  gun  was  not 
mentioned  by  General  Kearny,  nor  used  by  him 
in  the  action.  ^ 

I  particularize  these  instances  of  neglect  and 
omission  on  the  part  of  General  Kearny,  to  show 
the  aid  which  he  received  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, because  there  was  a  purpose  in  it,  as  sub.=ie- 
quent  events  showed,  and  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  cautiously  begun,  and  gradually 
developing,  until  it  ended  in  the  false  and  fraudu- 
lent pretensions  to  have  been  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  Stockton's  own  forces,  and  the  design  to 
make  civil  war  upon  him — a  design  frustrated  by 
the  honor  and  firmness  of  Fremont. 

I  proceed  now  to  read  the  bulletin  of  the  "bat- 
tle'^ of  San  Pasqunl,  and  of  its  sequence,  the  siege 
of  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo,  directed  to  the  Adju- 
tant General,  and  still  ambitiously  dated  from  the 
"  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  West,"  San  Diego, 
December  12,  1848: 

"Sir:  In  my  communication  to  yon  of  yesterday's  date, 
I  brought  the  report  of  the  movements  of  my  guard  up  to  the 
evening  of  the  5ili  instant,  in  camp,  near  therancho  of  Mrs. 
Stokes,  (San  Maria,)  about  forty  miles  from  San  Diego.  Hav- 
ing learned  from  Captain  Gillespie,  of  the  volunteers,  that 
there  was  an  armed  party  of  Californians,  with  a  number  of 
extra  horses,  at  San  JPa^qnal,  three  leagues  distant  on  a  road 
leading  to  this  place,  1  sent  Lieutenant  Hammond,  1st  dra- 
goons, with  a  few  men,  to  make  a  reeonnoi^sance  of  them. 
He  returned  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant,  report- 
ing that  he  had  found  the  party  in  the  place  mentioned,  and 
that  he  had  been  seen  though  not  pursued  by  them.  I  then 
determined  that  I  would  march  for  and  attack  them  by  break 
of  day.  Arrangements,  accordingly,  were  made  for  tiie  pur- 
■pose.  My  aid-de-canip,  Captain  Johnston,  1st  dragoons,  was 
assigned  to  tlie  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  twelve 
dragoons,  mounted  on  the  best  horses  we  had;  then  followed 
above  fifty  dragoon.s  under  Captain  Moore,  nionnted,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  on  the  tireii  miles  they  had  ridden  from 
Santa  FiS,  (New  Mexico,)  1,050  miles;  tlien  about  twenty 
volunteers  of  Captain  Gibson's  company,  under  his  com- 
mand, and  thai  of  Captain  Gillespie  i  then  followed  our  two 
mountain  howitzers,  with  di-agoons  to  manage  them,  and 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Davidson,  of  the  regi- 
ment; the  remainder  of  the  dragoons,  volunteers,  and  citi- 
zens employed  by  the  officers  of  the  staff,  &c.,  were  placed 
under  the  commandof  Major  Swords,  (quartermaster.)  with 
orders  to  follow  on  our  trail  with  the  baggage,  and  to  see  to 
its  safety.  As  the  day  (December  6th)  dawned,  we  ap- 
proached the  enemy  at  San  Pasqual,  who  was  already  in  the 


saddle,  when  Captain  Johnston  made  a  furions  charge  upotj 
them  with  his  advanced  guard,  and  was  in  a  short  time  alteir 
supported  by  the  dragoons  v  soon  after  which  the  enemy 
gave  way,  having  kept  up  from  the  beginning  a  continued 
fire  upon  us.  Upon  the  retreatof  lite  enemy.  Captain  Moore 
led  off  rapidly  in  parsuif,  aceonipanied,  by  the  dragoons 
mounted  on  horses,  and  was  folUiwed,  though  slowly,  by 
the  others  on  their  tired  mules.  'J'he  enemy,  well-mounted^ 
and  among  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world,  after  retreating 
about  half  a  mile,  and  seeing  an  interval  between  Captain 
Moore  with  his  ativance  and  the  dragoons  coming  to  liia 
support,  rallied  with  their  whole  force,  charged  with  their 
Iance»:,  and,  on  account  of  their  greatly  superior  numbers^ 
but  few  of  us  in  front  remained  untouched.  For  five  min- 
utes they  held  the  ground  from  us,  when,  our  men  coming 
up,  we  again  drove  them,  and  they  fled  fiom  the  field  not  t(> 
return  to  it,  which  we  occupied  and  eneaniped  upon. 

"A  most  melancholy  duty  now  remains  for  mer  it  is,  to 
report  the  death  of  my  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Johnston,  who 
was  shot  dead  at  the  commencement  ol  the  action  ;  of  Cap- 
lain  Moore,  who  was  lanced  just  previous  to  the  final  retreat 
of  the  enemy;  and  of  Lieutenant  Hamniosd,  also  lanced, 
and  who  survived  but  a  f(HV  hrturs.  We  had  also  killed, 
two  sei-geants,  two  corporals,  and  ten  privates  of  the  1st 
dragoons  ;  one  private  of  the  volunteers,  and  one  man  en- 
gaged in  the  topographical  department.  Among  the  woiinded 
are  myself,  (in  two  places,)  Lieutenant  Warner,  topographi- 
cal enaineers,  (in  three  places.)  Captain  Gillespie  and  Cap. 
tain  Gibson,  of  the  volunteers,  (the  former  in  three  places,)' 
one  sergeant,  one  bugler,  and  mue  privates  of  ttie  dragoons  ; 
many  of  them  receiving  from  two  to  ten  lance  wounds,  most 
of  them  when  unhorsed,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  Our 
howitzers  were  not  brought  into  the  action,  but,  coming  to 
the  front  at  the  close  of  it,  before  they  were  turned  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  fired  npon  the  retreating  enemy,  the  twcon 
mules  before,  one  of  them  got  alarmed,  and  freeing  them- 
selves from  their  drivers,  ran  off  among  ihe  enemy,  and  wag 
thus  lost  to  us.  The  enemy  proved  to  be  a  party  of  about  160 
Californians,  under  Andres  Pico,  brother  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor. The  number  of  their  dead  and  wounded  must  have 
been  considerable,  though  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining- 
how  many,  as  just  previous  to  their  final  retreat  they  carried 
oflTall  excepting  six.  Thegreatiiumberof  killed  ami  wound- 
ed proves  that  our  officers  and  men  have  fully  sustained  the 
higii  character  and  reputation  of  our  troops,  and  Ihe  victory 
thus  gained  over  more  than  double  our  force  may  assist  \n 
forming  the  wreath  of  our  national  glory.  I  have  to  return  . 
my  thanks  to  many  for  their  galbuitry  and  good  conduct  on 
the  field,  and  particularly  to  Captain  Turner,  1st  dragoonsj 
(A.  A.  A.  G.,)  and  to  Lieutenant  Emory,  topographical  en-  - 
gineers,  who  were  active  in  performance  of  their  duties, ami 
in  conveying  orders  from  ine  to  the  command. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7lh,  having  made  ambulances  for 
our  womided  and  interred  the  dead,  we  proceeded  on  ouf 
march,  when  the  enemy  showed  himself,  occupying  the  hiH3 
in  our  front,  which  they  leftas  we  approached,  till,  reaching 
San  Bernardo,  a  party  of  them  took  possession  of  a  hill  near 
to  it,  and  maintained  their  positron  until  attacked  by  our 
advance,  Vf  ho  quickly  drove  them  from  it,  killing  and  wound- 
ing five  of  their  member,  with  no  loss  on  our  part. 

"On  account  of  our  wounded  m.en,and  upon  the  report  of 
the  surgeon  that  rest  was  necessary  for  them,  we  remained 
at  this  place  till  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  Lieutenant 
Gray,  of  the  navy,  in  command  of  a  party  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, sent  out  from  San  Diego  by  Commndiire  Stockton,, 
joined  us.  We  proceeded  at  ten  a.  m.,  the  enemy  no  hmger 
showing  himself,  and  on  the  12tli  (yesterday)  we  reached 
this  place  ;  and  I  have  now  to  offer  my  thanks  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton  and  all  of  his  gallant  commanct  for  the  very 
many  kind  attentions  we  have  received  and  continue  to> 
receive  from  them." 

This  is  the  report  of  the  affairs  of  San  Pasqual 
and  San  Bernardo,  for  which  the  same  honors  are 
proposed  to  be  conferred  as  were  granted  for  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Buena  Vista» 
Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Cha- 
pultepec !  Even  if  all  was  true  as  written,  it  would 
be  no  subject  for  rewards.  But  it  is  untrue,  and 
most  disgiacefully  so  for  General  Kearny.  He 
calls  it  a  victory  over  a  double  force — a  wreath  of 
national  glory.  A  disastrous  defeat  by  about  equal 
numbers,  and  a  siege  by  inferior  numbers,  and  alt 
by  the  mismanagement  of  the  General,  would  be 
the  true  report;  and  this  I  proceed  to  show.  Evi- 
dence now  in  this  city,  (Major  Gillespie  and  Lieu- 
tenant Godey,  who  were  both  in  the  action,)  Mr. 
Carson,  who  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  offi- 
cers left  behind  in  California,  (Lieutenant  David- 
son, Dr.  Griffin,  and  others,)  can  attest  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  and  confirm  to  the  letter  the  official 
report  of  the  sad  defeat,  as  given  by  Commodore 
Stockton.  There  are  other  officers  who  could  tes-. 
tify,  but  they  are  committed  by  publications  made 
upon  the  model  of  Kearny's  report. 

Before  I  proceed  to  other  proofs  to  contradict 
the  report  of  General  Kearny,  and  to  confirm  that 
of  Commodoi-e  Stockton,  I  have  to  say  that  Gen- 
eral Kearny  has  had  a, perfect  opportunity,  since 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  his  official  report,  if  it  was  true;  and  that, 
after  going  into  the  investigation,  he  utterly  shrunk 
from  the  test  the  instant  a  vital  question  was  asked. 
It  was  on  that  same  Fremont  trial.  He  was  a  wit- 
ness, and,  on  cross-examination,  was  interrogated 
as  to  the  particulars  of  San  Pasqual  and  San  Ber- 
nardo.    Six  other  officers  were-  present  who  had 
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been  in  those  afTairs,  and  could  sustain  or  contra- 
dicthirn.  MajorGillespie,LieutenaniGodey,  Mid- 
shipman Beaie,  Captain  Turner,  Major  Swords, 
Captain  Emory,  were  ail  present,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  peifect  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
The  nature  of  the  defence  required  it;  for  it  was 
ihe  ri;;ht  of  Colonel  Fremont  to  prove  that  General 
Kearny  had  never  conquered  California,  and  there- 
fore had  never  acquired  any  right  to  govern  it; 
that  he  was  defeated  on  the  road;  and,  in  fact,  so 
far  from  conquering  California,  could  never  have 
found  the  way  there  if  he  had  not  taken  Carson  to 
guide  him,  and  never  could  have  reached  San  Diego 
or  Los  Angeles,  except  as  a  prisoner  to  Don  An- 
dres Pico,  if  Stockton  had  not  sent  out  men  to 
release  him  from  his  siege  on  the  hill  and  bring 
iiim  in. 

All  this  was  a  natural  and  regular  part  of  the 
defence  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Fremont;  and  the 
interrogation  of  General  Kearny,  in  his  cross-ex- 
amination, was  commenced  upon  it.  As  long  as 
he  swore  in  the  vein  of  his  report, and  was  proving 
VI  p  "a  victory  wldcli  teas  to  assist  informing  atoreath 
in  our  national  glory,"  he  was  allowed  to  go  on: 
as  soon  as  the  first  vital  question  was  put,  the 
court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared !  the  doors  were 
closed  1  papers  pro  and  con  were  read  1  and,  on  the 
nextday,  i  he  court  decided  that  ihequestion  slfould 
Tiot  be  put!  That  question  was  this:  "Did  you 
see  Godey  atid  his  two  companions  taken  prisoners, 
and  did  you  make  any  ejforls  to  relieve  themV'' 
{Page  66  of  the  trial.)  The  question  referred  to 
the  time  when  General  Kearny  was  on  the  hill  of 
rocks  in  a  state  of  siege;  and,  if  it  had  been  an- 
swered, the  next  question  would  have  been.  How 
noany  men  constituted  the  besieged?  and  how 
many  the  besieging  party?  And  the  answers  would 
have  been,  Seventy-eight  of  one,  (for  Godey,  while 
a  prisoner,  twice  counted  the  besiegers,  and  78 
was  the  highest  he  could  make  them;)  and.  The 
Americans,  under  Kearny,  after  deducting  thirty- 
six  for  killed  and  wounded,  still  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seventeen,  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
8ion.  The  third  question  would  have  been  about 
burning  the  baggage;  and  the  fourth  as  to  the  loss 
of  above  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  (every  hoof) 
in  the  rapid  movement  for  the  hill.  But  no  more 
questions  were  allowed  to  be  asked.  The  court, 
according  to  its  custom,  stopped  the  testimony  as 
soon  as  it  bore  hard  upon  Kearny:  he  made  no 
application  to  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem  his 
honor  from  the  disgrace  which  the  question  im- 
plied; for  nothing  but  total  inability,  resulting  from 
ruinous  defeat,  or  wretched  cowardice,  or  total  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  his  men,  could  account  for 
General  Kearny's  inaction  while  seeing  his  men 
captured — picked  men  whom  he  had  sent  out  as 
messengers  to  Stockton  for  a  second  relief — relief 
after  his  defeat:  nothing  but  one  of  these  causes 
could  have  prevented  his  going  to  their  rescue;  for 
lie  did  see  them  captured — did  nothing  to  recover 
them  by  arms — and  recovered  one  by  exchange 
on  the  same  day.  General  Kearny  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  investigated  this  humiliating  fact 
before  the  court.  Colonel  Fremont  insisted  upon 
it.  The  court  interposed  to  save  him.  He  took 
shelter  under  their  protection;  and  not  a  word 
more  was  ever  allowed  to  be  asked  about  San 
Pas(]iial,  or  San  Bernardo! 

Now  for  other  proofs  to  sustain  Commodore 
Stockton's  report  of  this  disa^strous  defeat.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  his  report  was  read  he 
said,  Mr.  Stokes  (Kearny's  messenger  to  him) 
returned  to  San  Diego  the  evening  of  the  6th — the 
day  of  the  action  —  reporting  that  Kearny  was 
worsted,  but  bringing  no  details,  as  he  left  imme- 
diately upon  the  cessation  of  the  firing,  and  with- 
out communicating  with  any  person.  The  Com- 
modore also  said  in  his  report,  that  on  the  next 
day  Lieutenant  Godey  also  came  in,  bringing  an 
ofiicial  report  of  the  action,  and  that  he  confirmed 
the  sad  news  of  the  defeat.  It  was  signed  by 
Captain  Turner,  directed  to  Commodore  Stockton, 
dated  at  the  camp  near  San  Pasqual,  December  6, 
1848,  and  was  in  these  words: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  that  at  early  dawn 
this  morning  General  Kpsirny,  with  a  iletachment  of  United 
State.-!  dragoons,  and  Captain  Gillespie's  company  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  had  an  enijagement  with  a  very  considerable 
Mexican  force  near  this  camp. 

"  We  have  about  18  killed.,  and  14  or  1,5  wounded  ;  several 
so  severely  that  it  may  be  impracticable  to  move  them  for  sev- 
eral daya.    I  have  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  despatch- 


intr,  without  delay,  a  coiisiderabli!  force  to  moct  us  on  the 
routs  to  San  Oiego,  via  the  Soledad  and  San  Bernardo,  or  to 
find  us  at  t/ds  place;  also,  that  you  will  .si;nd  up  carts  or 
some  other  means  of  transporting  our  wounded  to  San  DIegn. 
IVe  ure  without  /irovisiius,  nnd  in  our  jrre^ent  siluatijn  may 
find  it  imjiracticiiblc  to  obtain  cattle  from  the  ranch  in  the 
vicinity. 

"  General  Kearny  is  among  the  wounded,  hut  it  is  hopefl 
not  datigerously.  Captains  Moore  and  Johnston,  1st  dra- 
goons, killed;  Captain  Gillespie,  hailly,  but  not  dangerously, 
wounded;  Lieutenant  Hammond,  1st  dragoons,  dangerously 
wounded." 

This  report  is  that  of  a  defeat.  There  is  no 
wreath  of  national  glory  in  this  despatch,  written 
on  the  spot,  in  view  of  21  dead  and  dying,  and  15 
wounded  out  of  80;  and  the  survivors  calling  for 
help,  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to  get  away! 
It  is  a  call  for  succor,  and  an  urgent  one,  and  in- 
trusted to  a  daring  man  to  carry — Godey — one  of 
the  few  who  could  make  good  his  way  through  all 
the  dangers,  to  Stockton,  and  who  was  actually 
captured  on  his  return,  with  his  two  companions, 
in  sight  of  Kearny.  It  was  an  urgent  appeal  for  a 
force — a  considerable  force — to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  or  to  find  hiin  at  that  place — a  confession  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  get  from  it.  It  was  a 
report  of  destitution,  and  of  helplessness! — with- 
out provisions,  and  impraticable  to  obtain  cattle. 
A  more  palpable  report  of  a  disastrous  defeat  was 
never  written ! 

But  let  us  take  up  the  official  report  of  General 
Kearny,  written  at  San  Diego,  near  forty  days 
after  the  action,  and  when  that  General,  warmed 
into  life  by  the  hand  that  had  saved  him,  began  to 
dream  of  supplanting  his  benefactor  as  Governor 
of  California. 

He  gives  an  account  of  his  force  in  the  action, 
about  ninety  men,  all  mounted,  and  the  two  howit- 
zers, the  rest  being  left  with  the  baggage,  and  calls 
the  enemy's  force  greatly  superior.  The  fact  is,  the 
numbers  engaged  were  about  equal.  But  the  true 
question  is,  what  was  the  force  at  the  command  of 
each  general  at  the  time  of  the  action  ?  And  here 
all  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  General 
Kearny.  He  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
men,  (all  told,)  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the 
choice  of  attack.  Pico  had  one  hundred  and  four, 
no  cannon,  and  was  ijitended  to  be  surprised. 
Each,  after  leaving  a  rear  and  baggage  guard,  had 
about  the  same  number  in  action.  Pico  only  ad- 
mits eighty,  which  is  the  number  stated  in  Cap- 
tain Johnston's  journal,  two  day's  before  the  ac- 
tion, as  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Pasqual, 
and  seventy -eio;ht  was  the  highest  that  Godey  could 
count  two  days  after,  when  he  was  a  prisoner. 
The  numbers  engaged,  then,  were  equal.  Now, 
what  was  the  relative  loss?  Twenty-one  were 
killed  or  died  of  their  wounds  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  and  fifteen  wounded;  one  cannon  lost; 
the  dead  and  wounded  stripped  of  their  arms, 
coats,  caps,  watches,  &c.  On  the  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornians,  no  dead,  and  but  one  wounded,  found  on 
the  field;  one  dead  and  eleven  wounded  the  whole 
ascertained  loss  of  the  enemy.  This  is  the  subse- 
quently ascertained  truth.  And  this  is  the  victory 
for  which  the  same  honor  is  to  be  granted  that  was 
conferred  on  Taylor  for  Palo  Alto,  where  six  thou- 
sand infantry,  eight  hundred  cavalry,  and  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  defeated  by  one-third  of 
their  nunnbers,  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed  and 
thirty-nine  wounded. 

General  Kearny  reports  the  number  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  dead  and  wounded  at  ^'  considerable,"  but 
does  not  exactly  know  how  many,  "  as  just  previ- 
ous to  their  final  retreat  they  carried  off  all  excepting 
six."  He  cannot  find  a  man  in  the  world  to  bear 
him  out  in  this  assertion,  and  proof  is  now  in  the 
city  to  contradict  it.  As  to  the  "final  retreat,'"  it 
will  soon  be  seen  how  that  stood.  It  appears  from 
the  report  that  the  two  howitzers  were  not  brought 
into  the  action;  only  got  to  the  front  near  the  close 
of  it — a  bad  tiine  for  cannon  to  get  up.  Then  fol- 
lows this  statement,  "  that  the  mules  got  alarmed, 
and,  freeing  themselves  from  their  drivers,  they 
ran  off  with  one  of  the  cannon,  which  was  thus 
lost." 

This  is  an  untrue  statement,  and  unjust  as  it  is 
untrue,  and  most  unpardonable  in  a  general.  The 
cannoniers,  who  were  killed  at  their  guns;  the 
drivers,  who  were  struck  from  their  mules  with 
lances — one  killed,  the  other  severely  wotjnded; 
these  men,  thus  nobly  dying  at  their  posts,  three 
thousand  miles  from  home,  deserved  the  honor  of 
a  faithful  commemoration  of  their  courageous  de- 


votion and  heroic  deaths.  It  ought  to  have  been 
told  how  they  died.  The  wretched  falsehood, 
invented  to  hide  the  capture  of  the  cannon,  ought 
notto  have  been  told.  The  mulesdid  notget  scared; 
they  did  not  free  themselves  from  their  drivers; 
they  did  not  run  away  with  the  gun.  Mnjor  Gil- 
lespie and  Lieut.  Godey  are  now  in  the  city,  ready 
to  swear  the  contrary;  and  Lieut.  Carson  will  be 
here  in  a  few  days,  ready  to  do  the  same.  The  fact 
is,  the  cannoniers  were  massacred;  the  drivers  were 
massacred;  the  Californians  threwa  Z«.ssoaround  the 
neck  of  the  lead-mule  and  galloped  it  off — many 
looking  at  it,  and,  among  others,  Gillespie  f  om  hi3 
bloody  bed  on  the  ground,  and  Godey  from  a  rock 
on  which  he  stood,  firing  on  the  foe,  and  bringing 
one  to  the  ground  with  a  ball  in  his  hip.  Unhappy 
cannon,  this,  for  General  Kearny!  The  falsehood 
of  the  report  is  infamou.s,  it  is  criminal;  but  it  is 
innocency,  the  whiteness  of  wool,  compared  to 
the  scarlet  dye  in  relation  to  this  same  cannon 
which  catiie  out  before  the  court-martial.  But  let 
us  not  anticipate  events.  The  present  question  is 
the  victory  of  San  Pasqual,  and  the  honors  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  report  says,  the  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side  proves 
that  our  men  and  oflicers  have  fully  sustained  the 
high  character  of  our  troops.  It  docs  so.  It  proves 
that  these  brave  men,  like  their  countrymen  in 
more  fortunate  fields,  conquer  or  die  at  their  posts. 
But  it  also  proves  something  else:  it  proves  that 
they  had  no  chance! — that  they  were  so  unskill- 
fully  fought  as  to  be  killed  themselves,  without 
hurting  the  enemy.  When  before  was  it  ever 
heard  of  tliat  thirty-six  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded,  without  laying  five  or  ten  times  their 
number  at  their  feet?  When  before  did  any  num- 
ber of  Americans  ever  fight  Mexicans  and  not  leave 
twenty  or  fifty  to  one  upon  the  ground?  Never, 
never  before.  And  the  tact  alone  of  thittv-six — 
near  one-half  of  the  whole  engaged,  and  that 
against  about  equal  numbers — being  thus  killfid 
and  wounded,  is  proof  at  once,  superseding  all 
other  proof,  of  the  courageous  devotion  of  the 
men  and  officers,  and  the  senseless  misconduct  of 
their  General. 

The  report  says  that  he  encamped  upon  the 
ground,  meaning  he  encamped  as  conquerer  on  the 
ground;  when  the  fact  is  he  camped  in  the  rocks 
on  the  hill-side,  where  the  enemy  could  not  reach 
him,  and  whence  they  saw  the  enemy  form  across 
the  road  in  their  front,  after  stripping  the  unfortu- 
nate dead  and  wounded.  It  tells  nothing  of  send- 
ing Godey  for  assistance. 

Falsified  as  the  whole  report  of  the  action  at  San 
Pasqual  is,  the  report  of  its  sequence,  that  of  the 
march  to  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo,  and  the  sieae 
of  it,  is  still  more  untrue.  It  is  a  military  chef- 
d'tpiwre  of  a  false  report.  It  runs  thus  in  the  offi- 
cial despatch: 

"On  tlie  morninwof  the7th,  having  made  ambulances  for 
our  wounded,  and  interred  the  dead,  we  proceeded  on 'our 
march,  wlien  the  enemy  showed  himself  occupying  the  hills 
in  our  front,  which  they  left  as  we  approached,  until,  reach- 
ing San  Bernardo,  a  party  of  them  took  possession  of  a  hill 
near  to  it,  and  maintained  their  position  until  attacked  by 
our  advance,  killing  and  wounding  five  of  their  number, 
with  no  loss  on  our  part." 

This  is  the  ofiicial  report:  the  unofficial  truth  is, 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  enemy  not  being 
in  sight,  the  dead  being  buried  under  a  tree  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  the  "  .irmy  of  the  Wcs<,"  as  General 
Kearny  calls  it,  left  their  camp  among  the  rocks 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  proceeded  down  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Bernardo,  on  their 
way  to  San  Diego.  Advanced  a  short  distance, 
the  scouts  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  across  the  valley,  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  at  a  place  where  the  hills  on  each 
side  shut  in  close,  and  made  a  narrow  place.  On 
hearing  that,  General  Kearny  quit  the  road  in  the 
valley,  obliqued  to  the  right,  and  took  a  circuit 
along  the  foot  hills  of  the  ridge  which  bordered  the 
valley,  over  very  bad  ground,  in  a  direction  to 
leave  San  Bernardo  far  to  the  left.  Don  Andres 
Pico  who  had  watched  his  movement,  flanked 
him  by  a  march  on  the  inner  or  valley  side  of 
the  same  ridge,  and  waited  for  him  at  a  spring 
in  a  hollow  of  the  ridge,  about  opposite  to  the  hill 
of  San  Bernardo,  and  a  mile  or  so  from  that  hill. 
Here  General  Kearny  discovered  him.  and  imme- 
diately made  for  the  hill,  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
doing  the  saine,  and  a  few  getting  on  the  hill,  who 
were  driven  off  by  Carson  and  Beale,  at  the  head  of 
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about  a  dozen  men,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  nvan 
on  either  uide.  The  only  loss  was  that  of  the  cattle, 
about  one  hundred  head,  which  had  been  gathered 
up  in  the  day's  march,  and  which  Pico  cut  off,  to 
the  last  hoof,  in  the  race  for  the  hill.  This  is  the 
truth,  which  can  be  proved  upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  march  from  San  Pasqual  to  the 
hill  of  San  Bernardo:  the  sojourn  upon  the  hill  for 
four  days,  and  until  relieved  by  Stockton,  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  examination.  At  present 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a' cir- 
cumstance which  would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
for  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  the  truth  of  history.  In  the 
journal  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory,  printed  by 
order  of  Congress,  page  108,  there  is  a  diagram  of 
this  march  from  San  Pasqual  to  the  hill  of  San 
Bernardo,  and  a  very  good  rcjiresentation  it  is  of 
the  country.  The  ground,  the  roads,  the  hills, 
the  valleys,  the,  little  river,  the  marcht'S  and  posi- 
tions of  the  two  enemies,  are  all  handsomely  laid 
down;  but  by  some  strange  obliquity  of  mental 
vision,  a  wrong  name — a  name  the  reverse  of  the 
true  one — is  given  to  every  movement.  Thus: 
Pico's  advance  from  his  third  position — the  defile 
in  the  valley  where  he  waited  for  General  Kearny 
— that  advance  along  the  inside  range  of  hills  to 
flank  Kearny,  and  cut  him  off  when  he  left  the 
ridge  to  regain  the  valley:  this  masterly  advance, 
correctly  laid  down  on  the  diagram,  is  called 
*^  Pico's  retreat  in  the  direction  Jl."  Kearny's 
oblique  movement  to  the  right  over  the  fool  Iiills 
of  the  ridge,  bordering  the  valley,  bearing  off  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  San  Bernardo,  is 
called  on  the  map,  where  it  is  well  laid  down, 
"Jlmerican  route  to  San  Diego."  Pico's  pursuit  of 
Kearny,  when  he  found  he  had  quit  the  ridge  and 
turned  into  the  valley,  is  also  well  shown  by  a 
dotted  line,  and  is  styled  '^Pico's  return."  The 
place  where  the  cattle  were  all  cut  off  is  marked  by 
a  little  oblong  hollow  square,  and  is  nominated 
"  Pico's  column  attacking,  (repulsed.)'^  On  the  side 
of  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo  is  written  "Fight  for 
the  hill" — the  informed  mind  naturally  supposing 
a  typographical  lilunder  in  the  topographical  dia- 
gram, and  that  it  should  have  been  written  "Flight 
for  the  hill.'''  On  the  left  of  the  little  river,  and  in 
view  of  the  hill  on  which  Kearny  was  besieged, 
are  three  little  oblong  hollow  squares — the  repre- 
sentation of  troops  in  position,  and  an  inscription 
attached  thus:  "Pico's  position  after  Ids  defeat  on 
the  hill.'''  Strange  defeat  that,  which  enables  the 
defeated  to  besiege  his  conquerors,«5lo  confine  them 
on  rocks,  make  them  burn  baggage,  eat  mules, 
turn  loose  horses,  sigh  for  fresh  water  in  view,  see 
their  companions  captured,- and  remain  besieged 
until  relieved  !  Strange  defeat  that,  but  not  more 
strange  than  all  the  nominations  which  the  diagram 
presents!  There  is  one  place,  however,  without 
a  name:  it  is  the  little  hill  half-way  between  the 
lull  of  San  Bernardo  and  the  little  river  San  Ber- 
nardo, and  near  enough  to  it  to  command  it.  It 
would  have  had  a  name  if  a  hero  could  have  had 
his  way.  Carson  applied  to  Kearny  to  permit 
him  to  take  some  riflemen  and  occupy  it;  and  then 
the  beautiful  little  gun  Fremont  planted  upon  it 
would  command  the  river,  and  give  them  grass 
and  water.  Kearny  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Second  Day. 

The  four  days'  sojourn  upon  the  hill,  and  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gray  and  his  command,  are 
thus  accounted  for: 

"  On  account  of  our  wounded  men,  and  upon  the  report 
of  the  surgeon  that  rest  whs  necessaiy  for  tlieni,  we  remained 
at  this  place  till  the  morninj;  of  the  llth,  when  Lieutenant 
Gray,  of  the  navy,  in  command  of  a  party  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, sent  out  irom  San  Diesjo  liy  Commodore  Stockton, 
jniiied  us.  We  proceeded  at  ten  a.  ni.,  the  enemy  no  Jonfier 
sliovviiig  himself,  and  on  the  12th  (yesterday)  we  reached 
this  place,  (San  Diego  ;)  and  I  have  now  to  otter  my  thanljs 
to  Commodore  Stockton  and  all  of  his  galliintcommand  for 
the  many  kind  attentions  we  have  received  and  continue  to 
receive  from  them." 

The  condition  of  the  wounded, and  the  surgeon's 
report,  are  here  given  as  the  sole  cause  for  this 
fourdays'  abode  on  a  hill  of  rocks,  without  a  coin- 
fort,  suffering  for  food,  drinking  foul  water  out  of 
a  mud-hole,  and  not  enough  of  that,  and  burning 
the  baggage  which  seventy  men  and  a  beautiful 
cannon  had  been  left  to  protect  a  few  days  befoie. 
The  surgeon,  Dr.  Griffin,  is  not  here  to  tell  whether 


he  was  complying  with  a  request  or  an  order  when 
he  made  that  report,  or  to  explain  why  the  wounded 
were  bettei-  able  to  move  on  the  fourth  day  than 
on  the  second;  nor  is  it  stated  in  the  official  re- 
port, as  it  should  have  been,  to  make  the  account 
consistent,  that  the  flight  to  the  hill  was  for  therest 
of  the  wounded.  I  am  not  a  surgeon;  but  1  know 
enough  of  wounds  to  know  that  the  fourth  day  is 
about  the  day  of  fever  and  of  suppuration,  and 
about  the  hardest  for  the  sufferer  to  bear  motion. 
But,  leaving  that  out,  the  facta  are  provable  that 
the  state  of^  the  wounded,  thus  given  as  the  s'^le 
reason  for  remaining  on  the  hill,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  detention — no  more  than  it  had  with 
the  flight  to  the  hill.  Pico  ran  Kearny  upon  the 
hill  !  and  Pico  kept  hitn  there  until  he  was  relieved  ! 
and  would  have  taken  him  prisoner  had  it  not  been 
for  that  relief.  Kearny  was  afraid  to  quit  the  hill, 
even  to  go  to  the  smaller  one  half-way  to  the  river, 
which  would  have  comiTianded  fresh  water  and 
grass,  and  saved  the  hundred  horses  and  mules 
which  were  turned  loose  and  left  to  go  to  the  ene- 
iTiy,  because  they  had  nothing  to  live  upon  on  the 
hill  of  rocks.  The  excuse  for  the  detention,  in- 
vented to  conceal  the  truth  and  to  cover  thedefeat, 
is  therefore  false.  Equally  remote  from  truth  is  j 
the  manner  of  relating  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  j 
Gray  and  his  command.  It  is  spoken  of  as  being  ] 
sent  by  Stockton:  nota  hintbeinggiven  thatKearny 
had  sent  for  it.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  mere  incident, 
having  no  effect  upon  Kearny's  movement,  who, 
marching  at  ten  o'clock,  was  joined  by  this  com- 
mand— not  the  slightest  effect  in  raising  the  siege, 
dispersing  Pico,  and  enabling  Kearny  to  move! 
Even  the  number  is  not  given;  and,  from  the  slight 
manner  in  which  it  was  mentioned,  no  one  would 
suppose  that  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  strong, 
and  came  express  to  save  Kearny,  and  upon  his 
own  repeated  and  earnest  application.  All  this 
perversion  of  truth  has  a  design — a  fixed  design — 
to  conceal  the  defeat,  and  deceive  the  Government 
by  keeping  up  the  air  and  talk  of  a  victor.  This 
criminal  design  led  him,  besiJesotherconcealments 
and  false  suggestions,  to  the  suppression  of  some 
m.ost  interesting  scenes,  and  to  the  guilt  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude.  The  four  days'  siege  of  the 
hill  was  the  period  of  interesting  events,  which  it 
was  the  duly  of  the  General  to  have  told,  and 
which  he  suppressed  to  keep  up  his  assumed 
character  of  victor.  First,  there  was  the  capture 
of  the  generous  and  daring  Godey,  with  his  two 
companions,  in  full  view  of  Kearny's  camp,  after 
his  adventurous  run  to  San  Diego,  forty  miles, 
to  get  aid  for  Kearny,  and  rapid  return  with  the 
tidings  that  it  was  coming — tidings  which  he  could 
not  deliver  because  he  was  captured  in  view  of 
Kearny  by  his  besiegers.  This  fact  had  to  be 
suppressed,  or  the  illusive  cry  of  victory  was  at  an 
end.  It  was  suppressed — doubly  suppressed — 
not  noticed  in  the  official  report,  and  not  confessed 
on  interrogation  before  the  court-martial.  Then 
thei-e  was  the  chivalry  of  Don  Andres  Pico, worthy 
of  Castilian  blood,  in  his  conduct  to  his  enemies. 
He  ti-eated  the  captured  men  with  the  utmost 
kindness — Godey  as  a  brother,  because  he  knew 
his  renown,  and  honored  heroisna  in  his  person. 
He  inquired  for  the  killed,  and  especially  for  Gil- 
lespie, whom  he  personally  knew,  and  whom  he 
had  reported  among  the  dead.  Godey  told  him 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  badly  lanced,  and  that  his 
servant  in  San  Diego  had  made  up  some  supplies 
for  him,  which  he  had  brought — sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
fi'esh  linen.  Pico  put  the  supplies  under  a  Hag, 
and  sent  them  to  Gillespie,  with  an  invitation  to 
come  to  his  camp  and  receive  better  treatment 
than  he  could  get  on  the  dry  rocks  of  San  Bernar- 
do; which  he  did,  and  was  treated  like  a  brother, 
returning  when  he  pleased.  The  same  flag  cat- 
ried  a  proposition  to  exchange  prisoners.  Kearny 
was  alfirmed  at  it,  and  saw  nothing  in  it,  or  in  the 
noble  conduct  to  Gillespie,  but  a  trick  and  a  lure 
to  perfidy.  He  was  afraid  to  meet  the  flag.  None 
of  those  for  whom  he  reserved  the  honors  of  his 
report  to  the  Government  would  venture  to  go. 
There  was  a  lad  present — one  of  those  sent  out  by 
Stockton,  a  midshipman,  the  son  of  a  widow  in 
sight  of  this  Capitol,  the  grandson  of  Truxton,  and 
no  degenerate  scion  of  that  illustrious  stock:  his 
name,  Beale.  This  lad  volunteered  to  go  and  hear 
the  propositions  of  exchange.  Great  was  the 
alarm  at  his  departure,  and  American  was  one  of 
the  precautions  for  his  safety.    A  six-barreled  re- 


volver, in  addition  to  the  sword,  perfectly  charged 
and  capped,  was  slowed  under  his  coat.  Thus 
equipped,  and  well-mounted,  he  set  out,  protected 
by  a  flag,  and  followed  by  anxious  eyes  and  pal- 
pitating hearts.  The  little  river  San  Bernardo  was 
crossed  at  a  plunging  gallop,  without  a  drink, 
though  rabid  for  water  both  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  the  rider  having  a  policy  which  the  horse 
could  not  comprehend.  Approaching  a  picket- 
guard,  a  young  alfarez  (ensign)  came  out  to  inquire 
for  what  purpose.  The  mission  was  made  known^ 
for  Beale  spoke  Spanish;  and  while  a  sergeant 
was  sent  to  the  General's  tent  to  inform  him  of  the 
flag,  a  soldier  was  despatched  to  the  river  for 
water.  "Hand  it  to  the  gentleman,"  was  the 
Castilian  command.  Beale  put  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
wet  them,  in  token  of  acknowledging  a  civility, 
and  passed  it  back;  as  much  as  to  say,  we  have 
water  enough  on  that  hill.  The  alfarez  smiled; 
and,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  Don  Andres,  a 
courteous  dialogue  went  on.  "  Haw  do  you  like 
the  country?"  inquired  the  nZ/arfz.  "Delighted 
with  it,"  responded  Beale.  "  You  occupy  a gootj 
position  to  take  a  wide  view."  "  Very  good:  can 
see  all  round."  "I  don't  think  your  hoi'ses  find 
the  grass  refreshing  on  the  hill."  "  Not  very  re- 
freshing, but  strong."  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
grass  on  the  hill,  nor  any  shrub  but  the  one  called 
wire-wood,  from  the  close  approximation  of  its 
twigs  to  that  attenuated  preparation  of  iron  which 
is  used  for  making  knitting-needles,  card-teeth, 
fishing-hooks,  and  such  small  notions;  and  upow 
which  wood,  down  to  its  roots,  the  famished  horses 
gleaned  until  compassionate  humanity  cut  the 
halters,  and  permitted  them  to  dash  to  the  river 
and  its  grassy  banks,  and  become  the  steeds  of  the 
foe.  By  this  time  three  horsemen  wei-e  seen  riding 
up,  as  all  Californians  ride,  at  the  rate  the  famous 
Gilpin  rode  when  he  made  the  last  mile  to  Isling- 
ton. Arriving  within  a  certain  distance,  they 
halted,  as  only  Californians  and  Mamelukes  can 
halt:  the  horse,  at  a  pull  of  the  bridle  and  lever  bit, 
thrown  back  upon  his  haunches,  fixed  in  his 
tracks,  and  motionless  as  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great.  One  of  the  three  advanced  oa 
foot,  unbuckling  his  sword  and  flinging  it  twenty 
feet  to  the  right.  The  alfarez  had  departed.  See- 
ing the  action  of  the  gentleman,  Beale  did  the  same 
— unbuckled  his  swoi'd  and  flung  it  twenty  feet  to 
his  right.  The  swords  were  then  forty  feet  apart. 
But  the  revolver!  there  it  stuck  under  the  coat — 
unmistakable  symptom  of  distrust  or  perfidy — 
sign  of  intended  or  apprehended  assassination,  and 
outlawed  by  every  code  of  honor  from  the  field  of 
parley.  A  stolen  sheep  on  his  back  would  have 
been  a  jewelled  star  on  his  breast  compared  to  the 
fixed  fact  of  that  assassin-i'evolver  under  his  mid- 
shipman's coat.  Confusion  filled  his  bosom;  and 
for  a  moment  honor  and  shame  contended  for  the 
mastery.  To  try  and  hide  it,  or  pull  it  out,  ex- 
pose it,  and  fling  it  away,  was  the  question;  but 
with  the  grandson  of  Truxton  it  was  a  brief  ques- 
tion. High  honor  prevailed.  The  clean  thing 
was  done.  Abstracted  from  its  close  concealment, 
the  odious  tool  was  bared  to  the  light,  and  vehe- 
mently dashed  far  away — the  generous  Califor- 
,nian  affecting  not  to  have  seen  it.  Then  breathed 
the  boy  "  easier  and  deeper." 

The  business  of  the  parley  was  soon  arranged. 
Pico  had  three  Americans,  and  Kearny  had  but 
one  Californian,  sole  fruit  of  the  "  viclorij"  of  San 
Pasqual.  Pico  offered  to  exchange  man  for  man. 
Having  but  one  man,  Beale  was  anxious  to  re- 
deem Godey,  but  would  not  name  him,  only  de- 
scribed him.  Pico  smiled.  "That  is  Godey," 
said  he.  "You  can't  have  him;  but  he  will  be 
treated  well."  "  Describe  another."  Beale,  sup- 
posing he  was  to  be  refused  again,  and  so  reduced 
to  the  one  which  he  least  wanted,  described  Bur- 
gess, a  brave  man,  but  the  least  intelligent  of  the 
three.  Pico  smiled  again.  "  You  shall  have  him," 
was  the  ready  reply.  "Send  our  man,  and  he 
shall  redeem  Bui-gcss."  It  was  done,  and  the  ex- 
change effected. 

True  to  his  instincts,  (to  give  dangers  to  others 
and  honors  to  his  own  sequitos,)  Kearny  sent  out 
Captain  Emory  to  consummate  the  exchan^^e;  and 
he,  improN'ing  upon  the  act  of  his  General,  falsified 
history,  in  his  journal,  by  omitting  all  mention  of 
Beale,  and  taking  to  himself  the  sole  credit  of  the 
parley.  He  thus  relates  the  transaction  in  his 
journal,  p.  110: 
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"  Dc.cemhcr  8.  In  the  mnniiiig  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
into  our  camp,  inroniiiiig  us  that  Aiiiires  Pico,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Mexican  forces,  had  Just  captured /our  Amer- 
icans, and  wislied  to  exchange  tliein  for  a  like  number  of 
CaUfornians.  We  had  but  ojie  to  exchange,  and  vvitli  tliis 
fellow  I  was  sent  to  meet  Andres  Pico,  whom  I  found  to  be 
a  gentleniar)ly  looking  and  rather  handsome  man.  Tlie  cim- 
versation  was  short ;  for  I sav  the  man  he  wished  to  exi:kans.e 
itas  Burgess,  one  of  those  sent  on  tlu;  morning  of  tlie  6tli  to 
San  Diego  ;  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  know  the  result 
of  his  mission.  Taking  rather  a  contemjituow  leave  of  hia 
late  ca(itors,  be  informed  us  of  the  safe  arrival  of  himself 
and  Godey  at  San  Diego.  He  also  stated,  that  when  cap- 
tured, his  party,  consisting  of  himself  arid  two  others,  on 
their  return  from  San  Diego,  had  previously 'c«cA^rf'  their 
letters  under  a  tree,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me  ;  but,  on 
subsequent  examination,  we  found  the  letters  had  been  ab- 
stracted." 

So  far  tlie  journal;  and  so  far  as  honor  is  con- 
cerned,»  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  may 
wear  what  he  has  won  by  his  account  of  himself 
in  the  transaction.  I  let  him  alone.  I  perform  a 
cherished  duty  to  a  heroic  boy  by  placing  the  truth 
where  history  will  find  it — in  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  the  country;  svhere  the  future  veracious  his- 
torian will  look  for  his  materials.  As  for  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory,  if  he  feels  the  credit 
of  his  journal  and  the  honor  of  an  officer  impugned, 
he  has  only  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  an  inves- 
tigation. The  proofs  are  present.  iVlajor  Gillespie, 
also  breveted,  was  there,  and  is  here;  others  also. 

Of  course,  General  Kearny,  in  his  official  report 
to  the  Government,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
honorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Beale  and  Pico. 

The  results  of  the  astuteness  of  Pico,  in  giving 
up  the  least  intelligent  of  his  prisoners,  was  soon 
visible,  and  lamentably  so,  in  the  American  camp. 
Burgess  could  tell  nothing  about  the  mission  to 
Stockton — nothing  about  his  response  in  answer  to 
Godey's  mission — nothing  about  help;  for  he  was 
only  one  of  the  escort  for  the  personal  safety  of 
Godey,  in  his  dangerous  mission,  traversing  eighty 
miles  (going  and  coming)  of  insurgent  country, 
filled  with  a  hostile  population,  and  rode  over  by 
fleet  cavalry,  flushed  with  victory.  The  secret  of 
the  mission  asking  for  aid  was  confined  to  Godey — 
not  to  be  committed  to  others,  for  fear  of  multiply- 
ing the  chances  of  its  getting  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  enemy.  Burgess  could  tell  nothing.  Then  it 
was  thai  black  despair  fell  upon  the  American  camp.. 
Without  provisions,  without  power  to  move,  be- 
sieged by  conquerors,  without  the  hope  of  relief — 
a  surrender  at  discretion,  or  death  in  a  vain  effort 
to  escape,  were  the  only  alternatives.  In  this 
mournful  dilemma,  American  ."spirit  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  occasion.  Men  and  officers,  one  and  all,  the 
unhappy  wounded  with  the  rest,  demanded  to  be 
led  forth.  Then  the  mournful  preparations  were 
made.  All  the  baggage  was  burnt — everything 
that  would  encumber  the  march.  The  helpless 
part  of  the  wounded  were  put  on  ambulances.  At 
one  o'clock  the  devote<l  column  began  to  move — 
Pico,  on  the  watch,  observing  the  movement.  In 
a  moment  his  lancers  were  in  the  saddle,  mounted 
on  their  fleet, docile, daring, and  "■educated  "  horses, 
such  as  the  Mameluke  never  rode.  He  was  then 
in  front,  in  the  open  and  beautiful  valley  through 
which  the  road  lay  down  the  river  to  San  Diego. 
Suddenly  the  lancers  defiled  to  the  right — came 
round  into  the  rear  of  the  hill — halted,  and  formed 
at  six  hundred  yards  distance:  as  much  as  to  say, 
we  open  the  road  to  you;  take  it.  Then  Kearny 
halted  his  column,  and  consulted  his  officers,  and 
others — Carson  knows  who.  The  question  was,  to 
go  or  not?  The  solution  seemed  to  depend  upon 
the  possibiRty  of  getting  relief  from  Stockton:  if 
there  was  a  chance  for  that  relief,  wait  for  it;  if  not, 
go  forward.  Stockton  was  thirty-five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  nothing  heard  from  him;  for  Burgess,  as 
I  have  said,  could  tell  nothing.  To  send  another 
express  to  Stockton  seemed  hopeless,  the  distance 
and  dangers  were  so  great.  Besides,  who  would 
venture  to  go,  seeing  the  fate  of  Godey  and  know- 
ing the  state  of  the  country  ?  It  was  a  moment  to 
find  a  hero;  and  one  presented  himself.  It  was  the 
lad  Beale.  It  was  then  one  o'clock:  the  column 
fell  back  into  camp:  early  dark  was  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  daring  messenger;  and  he  was 
asked  whom  he  would  have  for  his  companion. 
"  Carson  and  my  Indian  servant,"  was  the  reply. 
The  General  answered  that  he  could  not  spare  Car- 
son— that  general  who  swore  before  the  court-mar- 
tial that  he  had  never  seen  the  man  before  or  since 
who  brought  him  Fremont's  letter  of  the  17th  of 
January — tliat  man  being  Carson  !  He  could  not 
spare  him.     He  wanted  a  counsellor,  as  well  as  a 


guide  and  a  hero.  Then,  said  Beale,  no  other  can 
help  me;  and  I  will  -go  with  the  Indian  servant. 
General  Kearny  then  said  Carson  might  go.  Car- 
son has  since  told  me  that  Beale  volunteered  first. 

The  brief  preparations  for  the  forlorn  hope — 
lesenfansperdus;  los  hijosperdidos — wei-esoon  made; 
and  brief  they  were.  A  rifle  each,  a  blanket,  a 
revolver,  a  sharp  knife,  and  no  food;  there  was 
none  in  the  camp.  Generel  Kearney  invited  Beale 
to  come  and  sup  with  him.  It  was  not  the  supper 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  for  when  the  camp 
starves,  no  general  has  a  larder.  It  was  meager 
enough.  The  General  asked  Beale  what  provis- 
ions he  had  to  travel  on;  the  answer  was,  nothing. 
The  General  called  his  servant  to  inquire  what  his 
tent  afforded;  a  handful  of  flour  was  the  answer. 
The  General  ordered  it  to  be  baked  into  a  loaf  and 
given  to  Beale.  When  the  loaf  was  brought,  the 
servant  said  that  was  the  last,  not  of  bread  only, 
but  of  everything;  that  he  had  nothing  left  for  the 
General's  breakfast.  Beale  directed  the  servant 
to  carry  back  the  loaf,  saying  he  would  provide 
for  himself.  He  did  provide  for  himself;  and  how  ? 
By  going  to  the  sinouldering  fire  where  the  bag- 
gage had  been  burnt  in  the  morning,  and  scraping 
from  the  ashes  and  embers  the  half-burnt- peas  and 
grains  of  corn  which  the  conflagration  had  spared, 
filling  his  pockets  with  the  unwonted  food.  Car- 
son and  the  faithful  Indian  provided  for  them- 
selves some  mule-beef. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  fell  upon  the  camp, 
and  the  moment  arrived  for  descending  from  the 
hill  and  clearing  the  open  valley,  two  miles  to  the 
nearest  cover.  It  was  a  perilous  descent;  for  at  the 
approach  of  night  it  was  the  custom  of  Pico  to 
draw  a  double  chain  of  sentinels  around  the  hill, 
and  to  patrol  the  valley  with  mounted  lancers.r-pre- 
cautions  more  vigilantly  enforced  since  he  learnt 
from  the  captured  men  that  Carson  was  on  the  hill. 
Be  on  the  alert,  he  said  to  his  men — Carson  is 
there;  and  applying  to  Kearny's  command  one  of 
the  figurative  expressions  so  common  in  the  Span- 
ish language — se  escapard  el  loho:  the  wolf  will 
escape  the  hunters  if  you  do  not  watch  him  close. 
The  descent  was  perilous  and  painful,  all  done  by 
crawling;  for  the  upright  figure  of  a  man  could  not 
be  exhibited  where  the  horizon  was  patched  for 
all  that  appeared  above  it.  Shoes  were  pulled  oflT 
to  avoid  cracking  a  stick  or  making  a  sound,  which 
the  ear  of  the  listener  pressed  upon  the  ground 
coultl  catch,  and  the  naked  feet  exposed  to  the 
prickly  pear.  They  passed  between  sentinels, 
waiting  and  watching  their  time  to  move  an  inch. 
They  heard  them  whisper,  and  smelt  the  smoke 
of  the  cigarito.  At  one  time  Beale  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  them.  Pressing  Carson's  thigh  to 
get  his  attention,  and  putting  his  mouth  upon  his 
ear,  he  whispered  into  it,  "  We  are  gone;  let  us 
jump  up,  and  fight  it  out."  Carson  said,  "No,  I 
have  been  in  worse  places  before,  and  Providence 
saved  me."  His  religious  reliance  encouraged 
the  sinking  hopes  of  Beale.  The  hill  clear'ed, 
two  miles  of  prairie  in  the  open  valley,  all  covered 
with  prickly  pears,  remained  to  be  crawled  over, 
for  no  one  could  stand  upright  without  detection 
where  the  mounted  vidette,  and  the  horizontal  view 
of  the  recumbent  sentinel,  observed  every  object 
that  rose  above  the  level  plain.  Clear  of  the  val- 
ley and  gaining  the  first  woods,  they  traveled  all 
night  without  shoes,  having  lost  them  in  the  dark. 
Rocks,  stones,  pebbles,  prickly  pears,  there  of 
exuberant  growth ,  were  their  carpet.  At  daylight 
they  took  a  goree  of  a  mountain,  and  laid  by,  for 
movement  by  day  was  impossible  to  them;  the 
whole  country  was  on  the  alert,  animated  to  the 
highest  by  the  success  over  Kearny,  and  all  on  the 
search  for  fugitives.  At  nightfall  the  expedition 
was  resumed,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  San 
Diego  the  three  adventurers  separated,  each  to 
take  his  chance  of  getting  in,  and  thus  multiply 
chances  for  getting  relief  to  Kearny;  for  San  Diego 
also  was  surrounded  and  invested,  and  Stockton 
had  not  a  horse  (having  sent  all  to  Kearny)  to 
scour  the  country  a  furlong  in  front  of  his  infantry 
pickets.  The  Indian  got  in  first,  Beale  next,  Car- 
son third,  all  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion,  and 
Beale  only  getting  into  the  town  by  the  help  of  the 
men  who  carried  him,  and  with  injuries  from 
which  he  has  not  yet  recovered.  They  found 
Stockton's  relief  in  the  act  of  setting  out.  But 
here  it  is  proper  to  let  the  Commodore  speak  for 
himself.     He  gave  his  evidence  before  the  court- 


martial,  and  shov/ed  how  well  he  had  fulfilled  the 
duty  of  an  American  officer  on  receiving  his  coun- 
tryman's call  for  help  through  Godey.  At  page 
188  of  the  trial,  this  testimony  is  found: 

"The  next  day,  [think  it  was,  Lieutenant  Godey,  with 
two  ^ther  men,  came  in  express  from  (iciieral  Kearny's 
camp,  ajid  they  brousht  this  li;tter  from  Captain  Turner  to 
me.  (The  letter  has  been  read.) 
j  "Mr.  Stokes  [had]  informed  me  f.liat  the  General  had 
■  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  [So  told  to  give  an  idea  of 
some  strength.]  Lieutenant  Godey  could  not  accurately  in- 
form me  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  force  on  either  side; 
[supposed,  however,  from  what  Mr.  Stokes  had  said,  that 
the  ('alifori)ians  were  much  more  numerous  than  I  had 
thought,  and  that  1  would  be  obliged  to  go  wilh  the  whole 
force  which  [could  spare  from  garrison  to  the  lelief  of  Gen- 
era! Kearny. 

"The  necessary  preparations  were  accordingly  made  08 
soon  as  possible;  and  the  advance  was  ordered  to  be  prepared 
to  leave  San  Diego  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  two 
piece.-^  ofaitilliTy — I  think  ttiis  was  about  the  9tli  of  Decem- 
ber— with  orders  to  march  to  the  mission  of  Snn  Diego, 
where  I  intended  the  next  day  to  join  them  with  the  rest  of  , 
the  force.  About  the  time  the  advance  was  ready  to  start, 
an  Indian  eame  in  from  General  Kearny's  carnji,  who  stated 
that  he  left  there  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Bi'ale  and 
Mr.  Carson,  anil  that  they  were  coming  in  behind  him. 
The  intelligence  brought  by  this  Indian,  as  to  General  liear- 
ny's  condition,  was  such  that  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
send  to  him  immediate  aid;  and  that  they  might  get  to  him 
sooner  than  we  could  have  done  in  the  manner  I  first  pro- 
posed, as  we  had  no  animals  to  drag  the  artdlery,  I  ordered 
the  advance  stopped;  and  having  increased  it  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  [  placed  it  under  the  command  of 
my  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Gray,  ;nid  ordered  him  to  take 
a  field-i)iece  with  him.  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  relieve 
General  Kearny.  ThisWas  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  About 
this  time,  Mr.  Beale  came  to  San  Diego,  and  he  confirmed 
the  worst  accounts  that  I  had  heard  ill  regard  to  the  situation 
of  General  [Cearny.  Mr.  Gray  was  immediately  hurried  off; 
and  as  I  was  informed  as  to  the  number  olCalifornians,  I  di- 
rected Lieutenant  Gray  to  march  until  daylight,  and  then  con- 
ceal himself  and  his  force  from  the  enemy  during  the  day,  .and 
march  to  General  Kearny's  camp  the  nif;lit  following;  forbid- 
ding him  to  engage  the  enemy,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  until  after 
reporting  to  General  Kearny.  On  the  12th  day  of  December, 
r  think  it  was,  I  had  the  great  happiness  of  hi!aring  that 
General  Kearny  and  his  whole  force,  with  Lieutenant  Gray, 
were  in  sight  from  our  fort  on  the  hill.  I  had  no  horse  to 
ride,  because  I  had  sent  them  all  wilh  Captain  Gillespie  to 
General  [Cearny,  but  I  walked  out  to  meet  him,  and  bid  him 
welcome.  He  and  his  officers  and  men  were  received,  as  I 
believe,  with  tiie  greatest  degree  of  cordiality  and  kindness. 
I  conducted  tlie  General  to  my  own  quarters,  and  the  others 
were  provided  for  in  the  best  possible  way.  At  his  own 
request,  other  quarters  were  provided  for  him,  for  which 
purpose  Lieutenant  Minor,  who  was  then  acting  as  governor 
of  the  town,  was  turned  out  of  his  quarters." 

The  falsehoods  published  in  the  United  States 
by  the  strikers  of  Kearny  to  injure  Commodore 
Stockton  in  relation  to  this  relief,  averred  not  to 
have  been  sent,  has  rendered  it  proper  to  be  full 
and  particular  in  bringing  out  the  truth.  Besides 
the  newspapers  containing  these  false  publications, 
a  work  of  two  volumes  (impudently  calling  itself 
"history,"  while  only  a  prostitute  libel,  and  affect- 
ing to  be  made  up  Irom  official  despatches,  some 
of  which  had  not  seen  the  light,  especially  that  in 
relation  to  the  "cm/ tear")  had  issued  from  the 
press  even  before  Stockton  had  reached  the  United 
States.  It  claims  the  paternity  of  Ex-Lieutenant 
Fayette  Robinson,  fornnerly  an  officer  under  Kear- 
ny, and  still  one  of  his  obsequious  followers.  These 
volumes  contain,  in  their  appendix,  this  notice  of 
the  Kearny  and  Stockton  difficulties  in  California, 
which  has  only  to  be  read,  after  what  has  been 
pi-oved,  to  take  its  place  among  the  most  undaunted 
oflibels: 

"When  General  Kearny  was  on  his  niarchfrom  SantaF^, 
he  met  an  officer  and  party  on  their  way  to  the  United  Slates, 
Willi  despatches  from  Commodore  Stockton,  who  informed 
him  that  the  country  was  in  a  quiet  state  ;  which  induced 
the  General  to  send  back  a  part  of  his  force,  and  to  come  on 
with  onlv  one  hundred  men  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  his 
troops.  VVhen  within  eight  leagues  of  San  Diego,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  nil,  thcji  were  surrourMd  Ay  the  enemy,  from  three  to 
four  hundred  strong. 

"  The  General  intrenched  himself,  and  sent  an  express  to 
Commodore  Stockton  for  assistance,  who  was  at  San  Diego 
with  about  five  hundred  sailors  and  marines ;  wimhnot  heuig 
vrompflii  complied  with,  from  some  cuuse  not  fcnoirn,  another 
nie-'sen"erwas  despalched  bv  the  General  on  the  third  day, 
who  informed  the  Commodore  that  the  General  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  ;  that  his  little  arniy  was  in  great  dis- 
tress and  subsisting  on  their  mules  ;  and  tha-:,  it  he  did  not 
recei've  i  mmediate  relief,  the  Gcnaal  wou'dcut  his  way  through 
the  enemy,  if  it  cost  thelives  of  his  whole  party.  The  Commo- 
dore then  sent  out  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred-  and  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  the 
cowartlhi  C.difornians  fled.  General  Kearny  then  marched 
to  San  Diego,  joined  Commodore  Stockton,  and  planned 
the  battles  of  the  8tli  and  9lh  January,  when  la  Ciudad  de 
los  Jinoetes  was  a  second  time  taken. 

"Th'e  Geueral  showed  his  orders,  instructions,  and  ap- 
pointment as  military  and  civil  Governor  of  California,  to 
Commodore  Stockton,  who  iinmcdiately  su'/ienrfcrf  the  civil 
functions  of  the  General,  issued  his  own  proclamation  as 
Governor,  and  ajficnt'or*  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont Governor  of  the  Territory.  General  Kearny  informed 
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Commodore  Stockton  that  he  would  temporarily  submit  to 
his  assumpiiOH  of  authority,  as  he  did  not  wish,  at  tliis  critical 
period,  to  create  a  civil  war;  and  soon  alter  took  pas^^age  in 
the  Cyane  ior  Monterey,  where  he  met  CoMnntidore  Shu- 
brick,  vvlio  supersedes  Commodore  Stockton  as  connnander- 
in-chief  of  the  naval  forces." 

This  is  the  history  of  the  ex-ofBcer,  Fayette  Rob- 
inson; and  of  such  material  is  his  two  volumes 
composed.  < 

This  finishes  the  American  account  of  the  affairs 
of  San  Pasqual  and  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo.  It 
gives  the  unfaithful  account  written  by  Kearny  to 
his  Government,  and  the  true  account  given  by 
Stockton,  and  sustamed  and  sustainable  by  the 
most  ample  proofs.  But  I  have  anotlicr  account 
of  the  same  affairs  still  to  produce — an  original, 
official  despatch  from  Gqvernor  Flores,  at  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  commandant,  Don  Jesus  Pico,  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  giving  the  official  account  of  Don 
Andres  Pico,  who  commanded  in  the  affairs. 
This  ori2:inal  was  seized,  with  other  papers  of  Don 
Jesus,  (Hay-soos,)  when  that  chief  of  insurgents 
was  captured  in  his  house  by  Col.  Fremont,  at  the 
end  of  that  secret  march  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  (from  Monterey  to  San  Luis  Obispo,)  which, 
for  secrecy ,  celerity,  and  success,  has  no  parallel 
in  American  history ,  and  the  details  of  which  would 
be  examined  with  interest  by  the  ablest  generals, 
and  for  the  performance  of  which  the  men  who  did 
it  are  not  yet  paid.  The  despatch  of  Don  Andres, 
a  man  of  honor,  is  aiS  fair  as  most  military  de- 
spatches, and,  in  the  essential  particulars  of  little 
loss  to  themselves,  the  capture  of  a  cannon,  and 
the  siege  on  the  hill,  agrees  entirely  with  the  au- 
thentic American  account.  The  despatch,  dated 
from  Los  Angeles,  December  7,  1846,  says: 

'=  Political  and  Military  Government      ) 

OF  THE  DePART.MENT  OF  CaLIFORNIAS.   J 

'•  At  four  o'clock  this  morning  this  Government  received, 
with  much  satisfaction,  a  despatch  from  the  Commander  of 
the  Division  of  Operations  above  San  Diego,  the  com- 
mandant of  squadron,  Don  Andres  Pico,  relative  to  having 
had  an  action  on  yesterday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  a  party  of  two  huiulrrri  Americans,  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  at  the  point  called  San  Pasqual,  he  keeping  the 
field  with  his  forces,  and  in  it  more  than  thirty  dead  of  the 
enemy,  ainoni;  them  Captain  Gillespie,  with  a  piece  of  artll- 
Jery  and  mules  taken,  which  was  accomplished  without 
greater  misfortune  on  our  part  than  eleven  wounded,  though 
none  of  them  seriously.  The  action  was  decidi'd  dpura  arma 
bltnca,  (with  steel.)  The  enemy  retired  with  only  one  piece 
of  cannon,  and  encamped  on  a  small  hill  near  the  field  of 
battle,  without  water  or  other  provision,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately besieged  by  Senor  Pico  and  secured  against  es- 
cape, until  the  junction  there  of  Captains  Don  Leonardo 
Cotaand  Don  Nicolas  Hermocillo,  who  have  gone  by  aiiotlier 
road  with  their  foiees,  and  who  alone  are  awalti  d  for  an 
attack.  Such  favorable  news  you  will  have  to  jmhlish  with 
all  possible  solemnity  in  the  district  in  your  charge,  com- 
mending these  good  citizens  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union.     Constancy,  and  we  shall  be  Invincible. 

"God  and  liberty  !    Angeles,  December  7,  1846. 

"JOSE  MA.  FLORES. 

"  Seiior  Military  Commandant  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 

Don  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico." 

I  quit  this  part  of  the  exposure  of  General  Kear- 
ny's official  report  with  making  a  statement,  for 
the  knowledge  of  which  all  thinking  minds  must 
be  prepared;  for  vices,  like  virtues,  do  not  grow 
single  in  the  human  bosom.  A  crop  of  each  is 
produced  in  the  soil  that  produces  one  of  either. 
Ingratitude  crowns  the  vicious  crop.  So  in  this 
case.  Neither  Carson,  Beale,  nor  Godey,  after  all 
their  toils  and  dangers  to  save  Kearny,  is  ever 
alluded  to  by  him.  No  official  report  breathes 
their  names.  Praise  is  reserved  for  others;  silence 
is  prescribed  for  them.  In  old  Rome,  civic  crowns 
adorned  the  brows  of  those  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen.  Throughout  the  world,  civilized 
and  barbarian,  grateful  acknowledgments  pursue 
the  benefactor  who  has  saved  another's  life.  Kear- 
ny and  his  sequitors  are  the  exception;  Carson, 
Beale,  Godey,  are  the  pregnant  instances.  The 
naval  comrades  of  Beale  gave  him  a  sword  and 
epaulets;  Carson  and  Godey  have  their  sole  reward 
in  their  bosom. 

Arrived  at  San  Diego,  a  crushed  and  humbled 
general,  Kearny  was  at  first  all  deference  and  sub- 
mission to  Commodore  Stockton.  He  would  not 
even  take  the  command  of  Stockton's  troops  upon 
request.  His  aid-de-camp  was  all  that  he  would 
be.  This  was  fully  testified  before  the  Fremont 
court-martial  by  Commodore  Stockton.  At  page 
]89  we  read  thus: 

"After  General  Kearny  arrived,  and  In  my.^iarters,  and 
in  presence  of  two  of  my  military  family,  I  offered  to  make 
him  commander-in-chief  over  ail  of  us,  and  I  nfiered  logo 
as  his  aid-de-camp.  He  said  no ;  that  the  force  was  mine, 
and  that  lie  would  go  as  my  aid-de-camp,  or  accompany  me. 
This  was  done  in  seriousness  and  sincerity. 


["Connnodore  Stockton  offered  a  certificate,  signed  by 
two  (^absent)  naval  oHieers,  Purser  Spledeu  and  Surgeon 
Moseby,  confirming  the  statement  just  made  by  tiim  of  this 
conversation  between  himself  and  General  Kearny. 

"  It  was  read  to  the  court.  Members  of  the  court  sug- 
gested that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ofler  the  paper ;  and  Com- 
modore Stockton  resumed  his  testimony  as  Ibllows  :] 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  and  when  General  Kearny  had 
removed  to  other  quarters,  I  made  a  formal  call  upon  him, 
with  all  the  officers  that  could  be  spared  from  duty.  J)uring 
that  interview  I  made  the  same  offer  to  Inm,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  language,  and  received  pretty  much  the  same  an- 
swer. My  mutlves  for  making  this  offer  to  General  Kearny 
were  two;  the  first  was,  his  higli  character  as  a  soldier; 
the  second  was,  that  I  desired  that  he  should  know  that  I 
was  disposed,  on  liis  first  arrival,  to  give  all  power  into  liis 
liands,  without  making  a  question  of  rank  at  all." 

This  double  refusal  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  is  proof  positive  that  Kearny  only  went  to 
California  for  the  governorship:  that  he  did  not  go 
to  conquer  the  country,  but  to  clutch  the  honors 
which  others  had  won. 

This  humility  did  not  last  long;  no  longer  than 
it  required  for  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  ben- 
efactor to  warm  the  protected  guest  into  life. 
Within  a  week  after  his  installment  in  comfortable 
quartei'S  at  San  Diego,  the  secret  purpose  of  his 
soul — the  solitary  motive  of  his  ritie  to  California 
after  meeting  Carson — the  longing  and  yearning 
FOR  THE  governorship  OF  CALIFORNIA — began  to 
manifest  itself;  but  so  equivocally  at  first  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  the  "  Jlcling  Governor;'''  and  so 
gently  afterwards  as  to  admit  of  remedy  on  hear- 
ing reason,  and  promptly  acquiescing  m  the  jus- 
tice of  the  answer  which  exposed  the  nullity  of  his 
pretension.  Commodore  Stockton,  in  his  official 
despatch,  already  read,  thus  notices  this  sly  and 
timid  movement: 

"  Soon  after  this  lie  handed  to  me  his  instructions  from  the 
War  Departinent,  which,  havingread,  I  returned  to  him  with 
the  enclosed  note,  marked  No.  4.  A  short  time  after  this, 
the  General,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  intlnnited,  that 
under  his  ijisiructions  from  the  War  Department,  he  was 
entitled  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  Territory.  1  rejilicd  that 
his  instructions  expresriy  said,  that  '  sliould  he  conquer  tlie 
country,  he  might  establish  a  civil  government  therein  ;' 
that  the  country  had  hccn  conquered  and  a  cioii  government 
established  before  he  lejt  Santa  Fi,  of  which  he  bad  been 
informed,  as  before  stated,  by  Mr.  Carson,  when  he  was 
only  four  days'  travel  from  Santa  F6.  I  also  said  that  his 
instructions  from  the  War  Department,  under  these  circum- 
stances, should,  in  my  judgment,  be  considered  obsolete 
and  nugatory;  that,  as  the  thing  ordered  to  be  done  had 
been  aeccjinvlished  already,  there  remained  nothing  to  be 
done;  that  the  civil  government  formed  by  me  was,  at  the 
time  we  were  talking  about  it,  in  actual  operation  throughout 
the  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Cindad  de  los 
Angeles' and  'Santa  Barbara,'  where  it  had  been  tempora- 
rily interrupted  by  the  Insurgents:  besides  which,  I  had 
Inlorined  the  Government  that  I  would  appoint  Colonel 
Frdiiiont  Governor,  and  had  pledged  myself  to  Colonel  Fre- 
mont to  do  so  ;  that  the  tiling  was  therefore  before  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  approval  or  disapproval  vjas  probabh/on  its 
way  to  me;  and  that  if  he  had  not  interfered  with  my  express, 
it  would  probably  have  returned  from  Washington  by  th* 
middle  of  January.  I  supposed  from  this  conversation,  in 
connection  with  the  offer  of  the  General  to  accompany  me 
as  aid-de-camp,  that  he  would  not  again  as|)ire  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Territory  until  after  the  expected  de- 
spatches had  arrived  from  VVashington." 

And  again  thus,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
court-martial,  page  188: 

"About  the  time,  I  think  it  was,  when  General  Kearny 
was  leaving  my  quarters,  he  handed  me  his  instructions 
from  tlie  War  Department;  and,  when  I  read  them,  I  was 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  he  had  handed  them  to  me 
that  I  might  be  gratified  by  seeing  how  fully  and  thoroughly 
1  had  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  When  I 
returned  the  papers  to  him,  with  a  note  of  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  to  read  them,  1  sent  him  copies  of  some  of  my 
own  despatches  to  the  Government,  that  he,  as  a  friend, 
might  participate  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  having  in  antici- 
pation executed  the  orders  of  the  Government. 

"  After  this,  and  whilst  at  San  Diego,  the  General,  in  a 
conversation  with  me,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  govern- 
orship, and  Intimated  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  Gov- 
ernor, under  his  instructions.  This,  of  course,  amazed  me, 
because  I  had  more  than  once  voluntarily  ofiered  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs  In  California,  which  ofl^er  he  had 
as  often  refused.  We  argued  the  matter,  however,  he  rely- 
ing upon  his  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  to  which 
I  replied,  In  substance,  as  follows:  Your  instructions  say, 
that  'should  you  conquer  the  country,  you  will  establish  a 
civil  government ;'  that  I  had  conquered  the  country;  that 
I  had  established  a  civil  governnieiit  therein,  which  govern- 
ment was  in  successful  operallon  at  that  time  throughout  the 
Territory,  except  at  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Cludad  de  los 
Angeles,  where  it  had  been  interrupted  temporarily  by  the 
insurgents  ;  that  all  the  Government  had  ordered  to  be  done 
had  already  been  accomplished;  that  nothing  remained  to 
be  done;  that  I  had  informed  the  Governrnenl  of  these 
things,  and  that  I  had  stated  to  the  Government  that  I  in- 
tended to  appoint  Major  Fremont  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
and  Captain  Gillespie  Secretary  thereof.  This  conversation 
passed  off,  however,  without  at  all  interrupting  the  kind 
feelings  which  had  commenced  with  our  first  acquaintance." 
It  was  a  clear  case.  The  answer  was  irrefraga- 
ble. It  silenced  the  pretension.  General  Kearny 
acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  refusal  to  acknowl- 


edge him  Governor;  nor  did  he  ever  renew  the 
claim  on  the  ground  of  his  instructions.  The  next 
time  the  claim  was  set  up  it  was  upon  a  new- 
ground,  unthought  of  until  afterwards,  born  of 
unforeseen  events,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  all 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  he  now  has  to 
deplore.  A  brief  detail  is  necessary  to  introduce 
this  new  ground,  which  becomes  cardinal  from  this 
time  forth. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Third  Day. 

The  march  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  two  actions  on  the  way ,  and  his  report  of  these 
affairs,  are  the  next  head  of  inquiry  into  General 
Keai-ny's  meritorious  conduct  in  California  which 
requires  to  be  examined.  To  understand  this  pari 
of  the  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Stock- 
ton and  Fremont  had  conquered  California  in  July 
and  August,  1846,  taken  possession  of  the  capital, 
Los  Angles,  left  a  garrison  there,  and  other  places 
in  the  south,  and  Stockton  returned  to  Monterey, 
and  Fremont  to  the  Sacramento,  near  seven  hundred 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  In  Septeinber  an  insur 
rection  broke  out  at  Los  Angeles.  Stockton  re- 
turned in  his  ships  to  San  Diego,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles;  and  Fremont 
was  ordered  to  increase  his  battalion  to  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  to  follow.  He  had  embarked  on 
the  Pacific — the  second  time  he  had  done  it,  and 
the  fiist  North  Ainerican  that  had  ever  conducted 
land  troops  upon  that  sea — and  had  been  many 
days  at  sea  upon  five  days'  rations,  when  a  mer- 
chant vessel  informed  him  of  the  inutility  of  pro- 
ceeding in  that  direction;  that  the  Californians  had 
driven  off"  all  the  horses  and  cattle  from  about  San 
Diego;  and  that  he  could  not  mount  or  march  his 
battalion  if  it  was  there.  The  information  was 
true,  and  he  acted  upon  it — returned  to  Monterey, 
mounted  and  supplied  his  battalion,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  December  commenced  his  land  march 
of  four  hundred  miles  to  combine  with  Stockton 
in  the  southern  military  operations  of  which  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  reoccupa- 
tion  of  the  capital,  Los  Angeles,  was  the  object. 
On  the  day  of  General  Kearny's  action  at  San 
Pasqual,  Fremont  was  just  commencing  his  march 
froiTi  Monterey;  Stockton  had  sent  Captain  Hens- 
ley  to  peninsular  California  to  obtain  horses  and 
cattle,  none  being  procurable  where  he  was;  and, 
by  the  25th  of  December,  their  plan  was  ripe  for 
consummation,  Hensley  having  returned  by  that 
day  with  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  one  hundred 
and  forty  horses;  and  Fremont  having  on  that  day- 
crossed  the  Santa  Barbara  mountain  in  a  terrific 
storm  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  which  he  lost  a 
hundred  horses,  but  made  good  the  passage  with 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the  supplies  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  raised  without  a  shilling,  and  for 
which  nothing  has  yet  been  paid.  He  and  Stock- 
ton were  then,  on  that  day,  ready  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  and  labor,  and  for  the  second  time  to 
enter  Los  Angeles  in  ti-iumph. 

General  Kearny  was  then  at  San  Diego,  his  re- 
duced and  shatteied  dragoon  guard  unhorsed,  and 
totally  without  the  means  of  moving  a  furlong  from 
the  sentinels  of  San  Diego. 

The  first  law  of  honor  with  military  men  is  for 
no  one,  no  superior,  to  take  from  another,  to  take 
from  an  inferior,  the  honor  of  terminating  his  own 
operations  when  verging  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
It  will  be  seen  how  Kearny  observed  this  law. 

On  the  29th  of  December  Stockton  moved.  At 
the  moinent  of  departure  General  Kearny  came  to 
CoiYimodore  Stockton,  and  asked  who  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops.'  The  answer  shall  be  given  in 
the  Commodore's  own  words,  as  reported  to  the 
Government  in  his  despatch  of  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  as  sworn  with  more  circumstantiality- 
before  the  court-martial.     The  despatch  says: 

"I  said,  that  as  commander-in-chief,  I  would  command 
in  person.  But,  said  he,  I  mean,  who  is  to  command  the 
troops  under  j/OM  ?  I  said  that  I  had  appointed  Jjieutenant 
Rowan,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cyane,  to  do  so.  The 
General  observed,  that  he  ihousht  he  was  entitled  to  that 
command.  I  replied  that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  appouited 
merely  to  relieve  me  from  the  details  of  the  march  and  camp; 
and  that,  if  he  (the  General)  was  willing  to  perform  thatduty, 
1  did  not  doubt  that  Lieutenant  Rowan  would  yield  to  him, 
and  I  would  give  him  the  appointment  with  pleasure.  Lieu- 
tenant Rowan  yielded,  and  I  Immediately  summoned  the 
officers  around  me,  who  were  in  readiness  to  march,  and  an- 
nounced to  them  that  General  Kearny  wmild  take  Mr.  Row- 
an''s  situation,  but  that  I  would  remain  commander-in-chief. 
With  this  arrangement,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  during 
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which  I  ordered  where  the  troops  were  to  inarch,  the  road 
they  wfA-e  to  march,  and  when  they  were  to  eiicanip,  and 
did  all  other  things  belonKing  or  app-irlaining  to  tlie  duties 
ol  the  connnander  of  the  forces  and  tin:  Govi'rnor  of  tlie  Ter- 
ritory, and  no  one  paid  more  respect  or  deference  to  me  as 
t-uch  than  General  Kearny,  and  it  never  was  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  the  hattles  ol'the  8th  and  9th  of  January, as  well 
us  riurini;  our  match  into  the  city." 

The  testimony  of  the  Commodore  before  the 
court-martial  was  the  same,  in  more  detail,  arid 
with  references  to  sustain  it.  Now  we  will  see  in 
what  manner  General  Kearny  reports  all  this  to 
the  Government,  and  what  claim  to  the  honors  of 
a  brevet  will  grow  out  of  his  conduct.  _His  de- 
spatch, dated  January  12,  1847,  and  addi^essed  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  is  in  these  words: 

"  Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  at  the  request  of 
Commodore  Stockton,  (who,  in  September  last,  assumed 
the  title  of  Governor  of  (Jalifornia,)  1  consented  to  take  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  this  place— the  capital  of  tlie  coun- 
try—and that  on  the  29th  December,  I  left  San  Diego  with 
about  five  hun<lred  men,  consistingof  sixty  dismounted  dra- 
goons, under  Captain  Turner,  fifty  California  volunteers,  and 
the  remainder  of  marines  and  sailors,  with  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery. Lieutenant  Emory  (topographical  engineers)  acted  as 
assistant  adjutant  general.  Commodore  Stockton  accompanied 
u^.  We  proceeded  on  our  route  without  seeing  the  enemy 
till  on  the  8lh  instant,  when  tliey  showi  d  themselves  in  full 
force  of  six  hundred  mounted  men,  with  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, under  their  Governor,  Flores,  occupying  the  heights 
in  froiit  of  us,  which  commanded  the  crossing  of  the  river 
San  Gabriel,  and  they  ready  to  oppose  our  further  progress. 
The  necessary  disposition  of  our  troops  was  immediately 
made,  by  covering  our  front  with  a  strong  party  of  skir- 
mishers, placing  our  wagons  and  baggage  train  in  rear  of 
them,  and  protecting  the  flanks  and  rear  with  the  remainder 
of  the  command.  We  then  proceeded,  fijrded  the  river,  car- 
ried the  heights,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  thein,  after  an 
action  of  about  one  and  a  half  hours,  dn  ring  which  they  mac^e 
a  clwge  upon  our  left  flank,  which  was  repulsed;  soon  after 
which,  tliey  retreated  and  left  us  in  possession  of  the  field, 
on  which  we  encamped  that  night. 

"The  next  day  (the  9lh  instant)  we  proceeded  on  our 
march  at  the  usual  hour,  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  our  flanks, 
and  when  we  reached  the  plains  of  the  Mesa,  their  artillery 
a^ain  opened  upon  us,  when  their  fire  was  returned  by  our 
guns  as  we  advanced;  and  after  hovering  around  and  near 
us  for  about  two  hours,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  us 
during  that  time,  they  concentrated  their  force  and  made  an- 
other^harge  on  our  left  flank,  which  was  quickly  repulsed ; 
shortly  after  which  they  retired,  we  continuing  our  march, 
and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Mesa,  three 
miles  below  this  city,  which  we  etitered  the  following  morn- 
ing, without  further  molestation. 

"  Our  losses  in  tlie  action  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant  were 
small,  being  one  private  killed,  and  two  officers  (Lieutenant 
Eowan,of  the  navy,  and  Captain  Gillespie,  of  the  volunteers) 
and  eleven  privates  wounded.  The  enemy,  mounted  on  fine 
horses,  and  being  the  best  riders  in  the  world,  carried  off  their 
killed  and  wounded,  and  we  know  not  the  number  of  them, 
tliough  it  must  have  been  considerable." 

Both  these  reports  cannot  be  true.  They  are 
essentially  and  irreconcilably  contradictory,  and 
that  on  the  main  point  of  the  chief  command,  and 
in  all  the  circumstances  which  indicate  that  com- 
mand. But  this  is  not  all.  Captain  Emory,  the 
adjutant  general,  and  messenger  of  General  Kear- 
ny, brought  in  his  report;  and  all  along  his  track, 
and  a.>  fast  as  he  passed,  the  contents  of  the  despatch 
transpired,  went  into  the  public  press,  and  received 
essential  additions  on  the  Kearny  side  of  the  con- 
troversy; for,  by  this  time,  it  had  become  a  contro- 
versy who  was  the  commanding  general.  General 
Kearny  was  sworn  before  the  court-martial,  and 
swore  to  the  general  fact,  and  to  circumstances  to 
sustain  it,  corresponding  with  what  had  leaked  out 
along  the  road,  on  the  track  of  Captain  Emory,  all 
going  to  maintain  that  he  was,  and  that  Commodore 
Stockton  was  not,  commander-in-chief  upon  that 
expedition.  This  is  my  statement,  merely  intro- 
ductory to  the  evidence,  and  to  stand  for  nothing 
until  sustained  by  the  evidence.  We  will  now 
produce  the  sworn  statement  of  General  Kearny. 
At  pages  116  and  117  of  the  Fremont  trial,  this  ques- 
tion and  this  answer  occur: 

"  General  Kearny,  a  witness. — Cross-examination  continued. 
"  Question  by  a  member.  Was  Commodore  Stockton  re- 
garded by  you  as  governor  and  cominander-iii-cliief  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  in  Calilbrnia,  on  the  march  from  San 
Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  or  at  any  other  time  after  you  first 
coiiimiinicated  with  him  in  California  ;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  and  under  what  orders  or  authority,  did  you  so  regard 
or  recognize  him  ;  and  under  what  orders  or  authority  did 
Commodore  Stockton  assume,  or  attempt  to  exercise,  the 
functions  of  governor  and  eomniander-in  chief  in  Califor- 
nia; and  dill  the  exercise  of  these  funcUons  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  or  any  orders  to  or  from  him,  interdict  your  mili- 
tary authority  over  the  troops  in  the  department,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which  you  had  been  assigned ;  if  so,  please  state 
how  far,  ana  fully.' 

"Answer.  I  found  Commodore  Stockton,  on  my  arrival 
at  San  Diego,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1846,  in  command 
of  the  Pacific  scpiadroii,  having  several  ships  in  the  harbor 
at  that  place,  either  two  or  three  ;  most  of  his  sailors  were 
on  shore.  He  had  assumed  the  title  of  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  month  of  August  previous;  all  at  San  Diego  ad- 
dressed hiin  as  Governor;  I  did  the  same.    After  he  had 


determined  upon  the  march  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles, 
the  corps  being  paraded  for  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  he, 
in  the  presence  of  several  officers,  among  whom  were  my- 
self, Captain  Turner,  ol'the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Minor, 
of  the  navy,  and  others  whose  names  1  do  not  recollect,  re- 
marked to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  General  Kearny  has  kindly 
consented  to  take  command  of  the  troops  on  this  expedition. 
You  will,  therefore,  consider  him  as  your  commander.  I  will 
so  alons  as  governor  awl  cnmmander-in-chief  in  California." 
Under  Commodore  Stockton's  directions  every  arrangement 
for  iKnt  expedition  was  made.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  We  marched  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles  ; 
whilst  on  the  inarch,  and  a  ff.w  days  before  reaching  Los 
Angeles,  a  commission  of  two  citizens,  as  I  believe,  in  be- 
half of  Governor  Flores,  came  to  Commodore  Stockton  with 
communications  to  him  .as  the  governor  or  commander-in- 
chief  in  California.  Commodore  Stockton  replied  to  that 
commission  without  consulting  me.  On  the  march,  I  at  no 
time  considered  Commodore  Stockto n  under  my  directions ;  nor 
did  I  at  any  time  consider  myself  under  his.  His  assimilated 
rank  to  oflicers  of  the  army  at  that  time  was,  and  now  is, 
and  will  for  upwards  of  a  year  remain,  with  that  of  colonel. 
Although  I  did  not  consider  myself  at  any  time,  or  under 
any  'circumstances,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, yet,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  my  command  was  of  sailors 
and  inarines,  I  felt  it  my  duty  on  all  important  subjects  to 
consult  his  wishes,  and, so  far  as  I  consisti-ntly  could  do  so, 
to  comply  with  them.  He  luas  considered  hy  me  as  the  com- 
mander -in-chief  in  California,  until  he  had,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, on  the  i>9tk  of  December,  turned  over  a  portion  of  that 
command  to  me.  I  believe  the  authority  under  which  Corn- 
more  Stockton  exercised  the  functions  of  governor  was 
claimed  hy  him  as  the  right  of  conquest,  as  he  considered 
it,  of  California,  in  the  month  of  August." 

The  report  of  Commodore  Stockton  has  been 
given:  it  contradicts  the  report  of  General  Kearny 
on  the  cardinal  pointof  theco?/M)ianrf  in  chief,  and  on 
all  thepointssubordinate  and  incidental  to  that  main 
one.  I  will  now  read  the  sworn  testimony  of  Com- 
modore Stockton,  before  the  court-martial,  on  the 
same  points;  for,  fortunately,  he  arrived  here  from 
California  before  the  court  adjourned,  though  not 
before  Kearny  had  been  examined.  His  te.sti- 
mony,  on  these  points,  is  at  page  139-90-91-92- 
93-94  of  the  Fremont  trial.     Thus: 

"  There  never  was  a  question  of  rank,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
between  General  Kearny  and  myself,  unUI  after  our  arrival 
atCiudad  de  los  Angeles.  About  the  time,  I  think  it  was, 
when  General  Kearny  was  leaving  my  quarters,  he  handed 
me  his  instructions  from  the  War  Department;  and  when  I 
read  them,  I  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  he  had 
handed  them  to  me  that  I  might  be  gratified  by  seeing  how 
fully  and  thoroughly  I  had  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the 
Government.  When  I  returned  the  papers  to  him,  with  a 
note  of  thanks  for  the  oppoitunity  to  read  them,  I  sent  him 
copies  of  some  of  my  own  despatches  to  the  Government, 
that  he,  as  a  friend,  might  participate  in  the  pleasure  I  felt 
of  having  in  anticipation  executed  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  I  now  set  to  work  to  make  the  best  preparations  I  could 
make  to  commence  our  march  for  the  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles. During  this  time,  an  expedition  that  we  had  sent 
south  for  horses  returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  number 
of  horses  and  cattle.  Captain  Turner  was  allowed  to  take 
his  pick  of  the  horses  for  the  dragoons;  after  he  had  done 
so,  he  wrote  to  me  this  note  :" 

Read  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  as  follows: 

"  San  Diego,  December  23,  1846. 
"Commodore:  Tn  compliance  with  your  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  public 
horses  turneil  over  to  me,  for  the  use  of  'C  company,  1st 
dragoons,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  tliat,  in  my  opinion, 
not  one  of  the  horses  referred  to  is  fit  for  dragoon  service, 
being  too  poor  and  weak  for  any  such  purpose  ;  also,  that 
the  company  of  dragoons  under  my  command  can  do  much 
better  service  on  foot  than  if  mounted  on  those  horses. 
"  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  H.  S.  TURNER, 
"Captain  ls(  Dragoons,  commanding  company  C. 
"  Com.  R.  F.  Stockton,  {/.  S.  Navy,  commanding." 
Commodore  Stockton  resumed  his  testimony,  as  follows: 
"  By  this  note  you  will  perceive  that  the  dragoons  were 
placed  under  my  command ;    a  mounted  howitzer,   also, 
which  was  brought  by  the  General,  was  handed  over  to  me. 

"  I  continued  our  preparations  for  the  march,  under  the 
impression  that  General  Kearny  was  going  with  me  as  my 
aid  de-camp,  of  his  o,vn  choice  ;  that  he  preferred  that  sit- 
uation rather  than  one  of  greater  responsibility.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  belief  by  a  note  which  I  received  from  General 
Kearny,  in  answer  to  one  written  by  me  to  him,  both  of 
which,  I  believe,  are  now  on  the  record  of  the  court,  in 
which  he  again  repeats  that  he  will  accompany  me,  and 
give  me  the  aid  of  his  head  and  his  hand.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  either  mistaken  in  my  views,  or  that  Gen- 
eral Kearny  suddenly  altered  his  mind  :  because,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  which  we  left  San  Diego,  and  after 
the  forces  had  been  paraded  preparatory  to  march,  and  I 
was  about  mounting  my  horse.  General  Kearny  came  to  me 
and  inquired  who  was  to  command  the  troops.'  I  said  to 
him,  that  Lieutenant  Rowan,  I't  lieutenant  of  the  Cyane, 
would  command  the  troops.  He  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  would  like  to  command  the  troops,  and,  after  some 
further  conversation  on  the  subject,  I  agreed  to  appoint  him 
to  the  command.  !  immediately  sent  for  Lieutenant  Rowan, 
and  assembled  the  oflicers  that  were  near  at  hand,  and 
staled  to  them  that  General  Kearny  had  volunteered  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  ;  that  I  had  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  but  that  I  retained  my  own  position 
as  commander  in-chief. 

"The  Commodore  here  offered  a  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Rowan  in  regard  to  this  conversation  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Kearny  to  the  command  of  the  troops. 


"  The  judge  advocate  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  confirm 
liis  testiihony  in  such  way;  that  the  letter  was  not  evi- 
dence; that  the  court  had  olijecled  to  the  introduction  of 
correspondence,  except  between  the  ptirties— Geinral  Kear- 
ny anil  Cominoclore  Stockton.  The  judge  advocate,  how- 
ever, had  no  doubt  of  the  aiitheiiticiiy  of  the  piip'r,  and 
would  read  it  to  the  court  if  Commodore  .Stockton  di^.-ired. 

"  Commodore  Stockton  said  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
him  to  have  it  helore  the  court,  as  Lieuienant  Itowuii  was 
not  here  to  give  his  evidence. 

"  Objection  being  made  in  the  court  to  reception  of  papers 
not  evidence,  the  letter  was  lelurned  to  Commodore  Stock- 
ton. 

"Commodore  Stockton  resumed  his  testimony,  as  fol 
lows ; 

"  I  directed  my  aid-de-camp  and  the  commissary  to  make 
a  note  of  what  I  said  on  the  occasion.  The  impies-ion  made 
upon  my  mind  was,  that  General  Keaniy  had,  lor  Ihi;  time 
beins,  laid  aside  his  commi-sion  of  brigadier  general,  and 
had  volunteered  to  serve  under  my  cominaiid,  and  to  |!i  rforin 
the  duties  which  had  beenassignfd  to  Lieutenant  Rowan  as 
eoinmanderof  the  troops.  When  the  lorce  was  paraded,  the 
dragoons  were  among  the  troops.  With  tlie.^e  iinpres^ions 
and  views,  and  considering  tlnit  I,  and  1  alone,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  result  of  the  expedition,  we  commenci  d  our 
march  for  the  City  of  the  Angels,  during  which  inaich  I  per- 
formed all  the  duties  which  I  supposid  devolved  upon  the 
comtnander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  and,  as  I  suppo-ed,  with 
the  hearty  acquiescence  of  Gneial  Kearny.  Geneial  K 'amy 
had  repeatedly  said  lie  would  aid  me:  I  felt  grateful  to  Gen- 
eral Kearny  and  the  otfioers  with  hiin,  and  endeavored  to 
manifest  it  in  all  that  I  di.l  in  relation  to  them.  1  endeav- 
ored to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  possible  coiisideranon 
and  respect.  I  did  not  proclaim  through  the  camp  that  I 
cammanded  General  Kearny ;  I  dnl  not  snid  my  aid-ile-tainp 
to  General  Kearny  to  say  to  him  that  I  ordered  him  to  do 
this,  and  that  1  ordered  him  to  do  Uiat;  hut  I  sent  all  my 
messages  to  him  in  the  most  respeitlul  and  considerate  man- 
ner. Besides  being  prompted  to  this  course  by  my  own  feel- 
ings of  respect  for  General  Kearny,  I  did  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  send  to  him  anything  more  than  the  expression 
of  iny  wishes.  A  few  days  after  we  coninieiiced  the  march, 
I  went  in  advance  when  the  troops  arrived  at  San  Bernardo; 
I  made  my  headquarters  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in 
advance  of  the  camp,  and  I  sent  to  General  Kearny  to  send  me 
the  marines  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  was  imniediiiiely 
done.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  my  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Kearny  to  inform  him  what  time  I  wished  to  move  in 
the  morning, and  I  always  decided  upon  the  route  we  should 
take,  and  where  we  should  camp. 

"  When  we  were  approaching  a  rancho  of  Sriior  Juan 
Avila,  I  went  in  advance  some  distance  to  look  out  for  the 
ground  to  camp;  whilst  J  was  on  the  hill  near  this  rancho, 
Captain  Emory,  General  Kearny's  aid-de  camp, and  Captain 
Gillespie,  of  the  California  battalion,  rode  up.  Captain  Em- 
ory said  he  thought  that  was  a  good  place  to  encamp.  I  said 
yes.  When  the  troops  came  up,  I  observed  ihe  camp  was 
being  made  below  the  hill,  and  sent  for  Captain  Emory  ;  1 
asked  him  by  whose  order  the  camp  was  making  down  be- 
low the  hill .'  He  said  by  order  of  General  Kearny.  1  told 
hiin  to  go  to  General  Kearny  and  tell  hiin  that  it  was  my 
order  that  the  camp  should  be  immediately  moved  on  top  of 
the  hill ;  Captain  Emory  immediately  said  that  it  was  not  the 
General's  fault;  that  he  had  not  informed  the  General  that  I 
wished  the  camp  upon  the  hill.  I  then  told  him  tcrgo  to  the 
General  and  say  to  him,  that  I  wished  the  camp  made  on  the 
hill ;  which  1  presume  he  did,  as  the  camp  was  soon  alter 
made  upon  the  hill.  During  our  march,  and  on  our  approach- 
ing the  river  San  Gabriel,  and  after  the  enemy  had  com- 
menced firing,  I  observed  the  guns  being  unliiiibered  ;  I  was 
told  that  it  w,-is  done  by  the  order  ol  General  Kiarny,  to  re- 
turn the  fire  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered  the  guns  limbered  up, 
and  the  forces  to  cross  the  river  before  a  shot  was  fired.  I 
proceeded  with  the  two  9- pounders,  and  crossed  tl  e'river, 
with  troops  following  on.  As  soon  as  we  got  across  with  the 
9-pounders,  they  were  put  in  battery,  and  we  commenced 
firing.  After  the  troops  got  across  the  river,  they  began  to 
form  in  squares.  At  this  time  I  observ.  d  that  the  enemy 
WIS  about  to  charge  our  left  flank.  I  ordered  the  men  ol  the 
left  flank  to  be  kept  in  line,  that  we  might  have  a  more  ex- 
tended fire.  At  this  time  I  observed  that  the  men  of  the 
right  flank  had  been  formed  into  a  square,  and  General 
Kearny  at  their  head.  I  sent  my  aid-de  camp,  Mr.  Gray,  to 
General  Kearny,  with  instructions  to  move  the  square  and 
the  two  pieces  of  artillery  immediately  up  tlie  hill.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  made  the  charge  on  the  left  flank,  but 
were  received  with  such  a  showerof  lead  that  they  drew  off. 
We  then  charged  up  the  hill  with  the  two  9-pounders.  I 
ordered  the  troops  all  to  lay  down,  and  ran  the  two  9  pound- 
ers in  advance,  and  the  battle  was  continued  between  the 
artillery. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  we  left  om-  camp  to  march 
into  the  city,  General  Kearny  came  to  me,  bringing  with  liinti 
Mr.  Southwick,  who  was  acting  as  engineer,  and  inquired 
by  what  road  I  pro[iosed  to  march  into  the  city.  He  asked 
M  r.  Southwick  to  mark  the  diff'er.Mit  roads  which  led  into  the 
city  upon  the  sand.  He  did  so,  and  1  selected  the  broade.-t 
and  plainest  road,  that  led  directly  into  the  mam  slrtet;  and 
when  we  marched  into  the  city,  1  led  the  way,  at  the  head  of 
the  advanced  guard.  ... 

"After  haiiri"  directed  the  troops  to  be  formed  in  the 
square  I  took  the  marine  guard  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
for  th&  purpose  of  securing  possession  ol  the  height  tliat  over- 
looked the  town.  On  lov  arrival  there,  however,  I  found  the 
riflemen  belonging  to  the  battalion,  in  possession.  On  my 
return  I  gave  the  orders  where  the  difterent  officers  and 
troops  were  to  be  quartered,  and  ordered  the  same  flag  to  be 
hoisted  on  the  Government  house  which  was  hauled  down 
when  Captain  Gillespie  left  there,  in  September,  under  an 
honorable  capitulation  made  with  the  insurgents. 

"A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  I  received  a  letter  from 
General  Kearny,  which,  I  believe,  is  on  the  records  of  this 
court  now,  volunteering  to  take  a  portion  of  the  force  to  go 
out  and  meet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  who,  we  had 
heard  was  In  the  neighborhood.  This  letterwas  a  Idressed 
to  me'  as  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  commanding  the 
United  States  forces. 
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"Witness  saul  to  the  judge  advocate,  '  Will  you  be  kind 
eiioiisli  to  look  at  the  letter?' 

"  The  jndi^e  advooaie  referred  to  the  record,  and  found  in 
the  proceediiisis  of  November  16th  the  letter  referred  to  by 
the  witiiHc^s,  addressed  to  Commodore  Siockton,  Governor 
of  California,  and  comniandins  United  States  forces. 

"  This  letter  was  aildressed  to  nie  as  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  commanding  the  United  Stales  forces. 

[the  letter.] 

"Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West,  > 

Ciiichid  de-los  Angeles,  U.  C,  Jan.  I'S,  1847.  ) 
"Sir:  I  fear  the  armistice  which  I  this  morning  saw, 
signfd  bs  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and  sent  to  me  by 
you,  that  our  countrymen  undi-r  Ci)lonel  Fremont  are  en- 
tirely i;;norant  of  our  bein^  liere,  that  they  are  embarrassed 
in  their  movement;  and  I  further  fear,  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  at  oitce  to  inform  tliemof  the  true  state  of  affairs 
here,  tliey  may  capitulate  and  retire  to  the  upper  country. 

"To  avoid  so  serious  an  evil,  1  advise  and  offer  to  take 
one-half  of  tliis  command  (from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  men)  and  march  at  once  ta  form  a  junction 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brig. 
"Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton, 

GovernoT'Of  California,  commanding  U.  S.  forces." 

This  finishes  the  testimony  of  Coinmodore  Stock- 
ton on  the  point  of  the  chief  command  in  the  ex- 
pedition from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles;  and  it 
makes  up  an  issue  between  him  and  General  Kear- 
ny— 1  use  the  term  in  its  lesjal  sense — from  which 
both  cannot  come  oijt  with  honor.  It  makes  a 
double  issue — between  their  official  reports  and 
between  their  sworn  testimony.  The  honor  of 
the  American  army  and  navy  will  require  this  issue 
to  be  tried.  I  know  that  Commodore  Siockton 
requires  it. 

Tlie  issue  is  made  up:  the  double  issue  is  made 
up.  I  proceed  to  try  it — the  task  forced  upon  me 
by  this  nomination:  and  1  shall  ask  a  verdict  from 
the  people,  and  from  posterity,  as  well  as  from  the 
Senate.  I  proceed  to  the  proofs:  for  this  thing  was 
not  done  in  a  corner:  and  a  judicial  proceeding  has 
furnished  me  with  judicial  testimony.  At  page 
210  of  the  Fremont  trial  is  the  record  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  first  witness  whose  testimony  I  shall 
produce — it  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the 
United  States  navy.     It  reads  thus: 

" Exi'.minuUjn  in  chief  hy  Lieutenant  Colonel  FrSmont." 

"  Questioti.  Slate  tlie  position  which  you  held  under  Com- 
modore Stockton  at  San  Dieyo.? 

"  Answer.  I  was  his  aid,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Congre.-s. 

"  (Question.  Did  you  hear  Commodore  Stockton  offer  to 
go  as  General  Ki  ainj  'said,  and  did  you  liear  General  Kearny 
offer  to  go  as  Commodore  Stockton's  aid  .' 

"■  Jinsivcr.  J  did. 

"  Cluestion.  IJid  you  hear  the  address  of  Commodore 
Stockton  to  his  officers  at  the  time  when  the  position  which 
had  been  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Rowan  wns  given  to  Gen- 
eral Kearny;  and,  if  so,  will  you  state  what  passed  upon 
that  occasion  ? 

'^  Jintwer.  \  was  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to;  I 
heard  Commodore  Stockton  cimler  the  command  of  the 
forces  on  General  Kearny,  reserving  to  himself  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief.  The  words  were  :  '  Gentlemen,  Gen- 
eral Kearny  has  kindly  offered  to  go  with  us ;  public  duty 
requires  that  1  should  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  ;  you  will  obi-y  him  accordingly;  reserving  to  myself 
the  cffice  of  commander-in  chief.'  Those  are  the  words,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

"  Q^uestion.  .Did  you  bear  an  order  from  Commodore 
Stockton,  on  the  8lh  of  January,  1847,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
to  General  Kearny  ;  if  so,  state  the  order  and  the  circum- 
stances ? 

"  Ans  i-cr.  I  did  hear  such  an  order,  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, to  General  Kearny,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy 
had  been  observed  to  withdraw  their  guns  from  the  height ; 
the  Commodore  directed  me  to  go  to  General  Kearny  and 
say  to  him  to  send  a  square  and  a  field-piece  immediately 
upon  the  h(;ight,  to  prevent  the  enemy  returning  with  their 
guns.  I  went  and  gave  him  the  order,  and,  on  my  return- 
ing to  Coinmodore  Siockton,  observed  the  division  or 
square,  near  Geu^ra^ Kearny,  moving  towards  the  hill. 

"  Question.  Did  you  bear  that  order  in  your  character  of 
aid-dc-camp  to  Gov.  Stockton,  the  eommander-in-cliief? 

"  Answer.  Yes. 

"  Cross-exainined  hy  Judge  Advocate. 

"  Cluestion.  Do  you  recollect  the  words  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  delivered  that  order.'  Did  you  deliver  it  so 
that  General  Kearny  must  have  received  it  as  a  peremptory 
order,  or  as  a  susgestion.'' 

"  Ans'cer.  \  carried  it  as  an  order  in  the  usual  respectful 
way.  H»w  General  Kearny  received  it,  of  course  I  cannot 
say.  He  did  not  show  by  his  manner  that  it  was  disagree- 
able, according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

"  The  defence  and  judge  advocate  have  no  further  ques- 
tions to  ask  Lieutenant  Gray.  The  court  had  no  question 
to  ask  Lieutenant  Gray,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  but, 
at  the  request  of  the  defence,  was  not  discharged." 

Lieutenant  Minor,  of  the  navy,  is  the  next  wit- 
ness; the  reference  to  his  testimony,  p.  241-42  of 
the  trial.     It  reads: 

"  Exi  minrdion  in  chief  hy  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont. 

"  Cluestion.  Please  to  state  whether  you   were   at  San 

Diego,  in  California,  at  the  lime  General  Keatny  arrived 


there,  and  what  you  know,  if  anything,  about  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  troops  from  that  place  to  Los  Angeles.' 

"Answer.  At  the  time  General  Kearny  arrived  at  San 
Diego,  I  was  comniandingofficer  of  the  United  States  forces 
at  that  place.  The  command  was  subsequently  lurned  over 
to  Lieutenant  Rowan,  o(  the  navy,  who  was  my  senior  offi- 
cer. On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  December,  1845,  it  was 
given  to  General  Kearny.  Commodore  Stockton  called  to- 
gether the  staff  olFicers,  and  told  them  that  General  Kearny 
had  kindly  consented  to  take  command  of  the  expedition 
then  about  marching  against  the  Angeles,  and  that  we  would 
obey  and  respect  him  as  such.  Hut  I  will  accompany  the 
expedition  as  commander-in-chief,  I  think  were  his  words. 

"  On  the  march  1  frequenlly  received  orders  from  General 
Keariiy,  and  also  from  Commodore  Stockton.  I  believe 
that  covers  the  question. 

"  q.uestion.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Kearny  soli- 
cited a  place  from  Governor  Stockton  in  the  expedition  to 
Los  Angeles.' 

•'Answer.  I  called  upon  General  Kearny,  in  company  with 
Commodore  Stockton  and  a  number  of  otiier  officers,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  our  respects.  The  Commodore  remarked, 
in  tlie  coiirse  of  conversaiion,  that  he  had  a  gallant  body  of 
men  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  General  to  com- 
mand, as  he  knew  more  about  land  fighting  than  he  did  ; 
that  he  (Commodore  Stockton)  would  accompany  him  (Gen- 
eral Kearny)  as  his  aid.  General  Kearny  declined, and  said 
that  he  would  go  as  aid  to  the  Commodore.  To  the  best  of 
mv  recollection,  that  is  the  conversation. 

"  Oil  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  December,  I  saw  General 
Kearny  come  from  bis  quarters  and  go  to  the  Commodore. 
Then  the  Commodore  called  us  tosether,  as  I  have  slated. 

"  (Question.  Do  you  remember  whetherthe  words  of  Com- 
modore Stockton,  in  relation  to  reserving  the  chief  com- 
mand, were  delivered  in  a  low  or  an  emphatic  tone? 

"  Answer.  In  an  emphatic  tone. 

"  Cluestion.  Was  that  a  long  time  or  a  short  time  before 
the  march  began .' 

"Answer.  A  short  time;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
not  more  than  half  an  hour. 

"  (Question.  Wasit  before  orafter  the  offerto  serveas  aid  .' 

"  Ansiver.  After;  some  days  after." 

Captain  Hensley,  now  of  California,  formerly 
of  Jessamine  county,  Kentucky,  is  the  third  wit- 
ness. He  speaks  at  page  230-31  of  the  printed 
record  of  the  trial: 

"Examined  hy  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont. 

"  Cluestion.  Were  you  an  officer  in  the  California  battalion; 
.and,  if  so,  of  what  rank  ;  and  are  you  an  inhabitant  of  Cali- 
fornia: and  if  so,  how  long  have  you  resided  there.' 

"Answer.  I  was  an  officer  in  the  California  battalion,  a 
lieutenant  of  company  C,  at  the  time  the  battalion  was  or- 
aanized  at  Monterey.  I  arrived  in  California  on  the  first  of 
Noveniher,  1843,  and  I  was  a  resident  of  California,  and 
made  it  my  home,  till  I  left  with  Commodore  Stockton. 

Cluestion.  Were  you  in  the  march  of  the  American  forces 
from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  and  beginning  of  January  following;  and  if  so,  did 
you  observe  Governor  Stockton  exercising  the  authority  of 
commander  in-chief  on  the  inarch  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  acts.' 

"Answer.  I  was,in  that  march,  and  recognized  Commo- 
dore Stockton  as  the  commander-in-chief.  Tn  his  general 
order  for  the  march,  he  signed  himself  commander-in-chief. 
I  met  Commodore  Stockton  in  the  square  at  San  Diego,  and 
he  requested  me  to  select  seven  or  eight  riflemen  as  his 
hodv-guard,  to  act  as  spies  during  the  march,  where  the  face 
of  the  country  should  require  it.  Mr.  Christopher  Carson 
was  to  have  command  of  it. 

"  Clue-^tion.  What  rank  did  you  have  in  the  expedition.' 

"Answer.  Cnptain  in  the  California  battalion,  company 
B,  mounted  riflemen." 

Colonel  William  H.  Russell  comes  next.  His 
appearance  as  a  witness  on  the  Fremont  trial  is  at 
page  243.     Thus: 

"  Examination  in  chief,  hy  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"  <luestion.  Were  you  an  officer  in  the  California  battalion 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Coaenga.'  and  if  so,  what 
rank.' 

"  Answer.  I  was  an  officer  in  the  California  battalion  ;  and 
my  rank,  as  appeared  by  commission,  was  that  of  major  of 
ordnance. 

"  Question.  Were  you  sent  to  Los  Angeles,  from  the  plains 
ofCouenga,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.'  and  if  so,  at 
what  time.'  and  for  what  purpose.' 

"Anstcer.  J  was  sent  by  Colonel  Fremont  from  Couenga 
to  Los  An!;eles,on  the  13th  of  January,  1847,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  who  was  in  chief  command  at  Los  Angeles; 
and  to  make  a  report  of  the  capitulation  made  on  that  day  to 
whomsoever  I  might  find  in  chief  command. 

"  Cluestion.  Will  you  state  how  you  executed  that  mis- 
sion .' 

"  Answer.  I  went  to  the  quarters  of  General  Kearny  first, 
and  inquired  of  him  whether  his  arrival  in  the  country  had 
superseded  Commodore  Stockton,  who  had  before  been 
recognized  as  chief  comnmnder.  From  General  Kearny  I 
learned  that  Commodore  Stockton  was  still  in  chief  com- 
mand, and  by  him  I  was  directed  to  make  my  report  to  the 
Commodore." 

Cross-examination  hy  the  Judge  Advocate,  p.  269. 

"  Question.  Do  you  recollect  that  General  Kearny  told  you 
expressly  that  he  w<as  serving  under  Commodore  Stockton, 
or  did  he  say  anything  more  explicit  on  that  point  than  as 
stated  by  you — that  Commodore  Stockton  was  in  chief  com- 
mand, and  that  you  would  carry  the  capitulation  of  Coueiiga 
to  him.' 

"Answer.  He  told  nie  distinctly  that  he  was  serving  under 
Commodore  Stockton,  and  had  been  doing  so  from  San  Diego. 

"Cluestion.  Was  Captain  Turnei  present  at  that  conver- 
sation .' 

"Answer.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  believe  that  he  was." 

The  next  testimony  1  shall  produce  is  docu- 
mentary, found  at  page  70  of  the  printed  trial,  con- 


sisting of  the  official  report  of  the  acting  adjutant 
general,  (then)  Lieutenant  Emory,  to  Commodore 
Stockton,  giving  him  a  statement  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847.     It  is  in  theae  words: 

"  CiUDAn  DE  LOS  Angeles,  January  11,  1847. 
"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant, 
and  also  a  report  from  the  senior  surgeon  present,  John  S. 
Griffin: 

"January  eighth — Killed  : 
"  Artillery— \  private,  (a  United  States  seaman.) 
"  Wounded. — Artillery — 1  private,  volunteer,   from  the 
California  battalion.        ' 
"  Foot— 7  privates,  (United  States  seamen.) 
"  Marines — 1  private. 
"Total,  1  killed,  9  wounded. 

"January  ninth — Woonded: 
"First  Dragoons — 1  private. 

"Foot^l  officer,  (Lieut.  Rowan,  United  States  navy;) 
2  privates,  (United  Slates  seamen.) 
"California  Battalion — 1  officer,  (Captain  Gillespie.) 
"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  W.  H.  EMORY, 
"  Lieut.  Top.  Engineers,  and  A.  A.  General. 
"  His  Excellency  R.  F.  Stockton, 

Governor  of  California,  i^'c." 

The  second  piece  of  documentary  evidence  which 
I  produce  is  the  "General  Order"  of  the  ^^Com- 
mander-in-chief ,"  addressed  to  the  men  and  officers 
of  the  expedition  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1847 — the  day  after  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  expedition,  by  the  entrance  into  the 
capital,  and  its  unresisted  reoccupalion  by  the 
American  arms.  That  commander-in-chief  was 
Commodore  Stockton,  and  this  is  the  order: 

"  Headquarters,  Ciodad  de  los  Angele^  > 
January  11,  1847.       I 

"General  Order. — The  Commander-in-chief  congrntu- 
lates  the  officers  and  men  of  the  soulhern  division  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  California  on  the  brilliant  victories 
obtained  by  them  orer  the  enemy  on  the  8th  and  9lh  instant, 
and  on  once  more  taking  possession  of  the  Ciudad  de  loa- 
Angeles. 

"  He  takes  the  earliest  moment  to  commend  their  gallant- 
ry and  good  conduct,  both  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  8tli  in- 
stant on  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  and  on  the  9tb 
instant  on  the  plains  of  the  Mesa. 

"The  steady  courage  of  the  troops  in  forcing  their  passage 
across  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  where  officers  and  men  were 
alike  employed  in  dragging  the  guns  through  the  water 
against  the  galling  fire  ot'  the  enemy,  without  exchanging  a 
shot,  and  their  gallant  chaige  u|)  the  banks  against  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed;  and  the 
cool  determination  with  which,  in  the  battleof  the  9th,  they 
repulsed  the  charge  of  cavalry  made  by  the  enemy  at  Ihe 
same  time  on  their  front  and  rear,  has  extorted  the  admir.T- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  their 
countrymen.  R.  F.  STOCKTON, 

GuverrWT  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 

Territory  of  California. 

The  third  piece  of  documentary  evidence  which 
I  shall  introduce — last  that  1  shall  use — far  from 
being  the  last  that  I  possess — is  the  attestation  of 
fifteen  gentlemen,  naval  officers  and  others  attached 
to  the  naval  service  under  Commodore  Stockton 
on  the  California  station,  and  with  him  in  the 
expedition  to  San  Diego,  and  all  certifying  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  commander-in-chief  on  that  ex- 
pedition. The  circumstances  which  induced  the 
certificate  were  these:  Purser  Speiden,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  expedition,  immediately  after  it  was 
over,  and  before  it  was  known  at  Los  Angeles  that 
General  Kearny  claimed  to  have  been  the  com- 
mander, wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  editor  of  the 
California  Star,  a  newspaper  published  at  Monte- 
rey, for  publication  in  that  paper,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1847,  having  been  written  from  Los  An- 
geles on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  four  hundred 
miles  distant.  This  publication  presented  Com- 
modore Stockton  as  commander-in-chief  on  the 
expedition,  and  as  doing  the  duties  of  such  com- 
mander both  on  the  march  and  in  the  actions. 
Soon  after  the  publication  appeared,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  General  Kearny  at  Monterey,  its  cor- 
rectness in  those  particulars  began  to  be  questioned ; 
whereupon  Purser  Speiden  avowed  himself  to  be 
its  author,  averred  it  correct,  and  procured  the 
certificate  of  fifteen  officers  and  others  attached  to 
the  expedition,  certifying  it  to  be  so.  The  certifi- 
cate is  dated  at  Monterey,  the  11th  of  March ; 
General  Kearney  being  then  at  that  place.  It  was 
offered  in  evidence,  in  support  of  Commodore 
Stockton's  testimony,  as  the  statement  of  absent 
men,  whose  attendance  could  not  be  procured,  and 
which,  being  given  upon  the  responsibility  of  their 
commissions  and  honor,  was  entitled  to  the  same 
credit  as  under  oath.  The  court  rejected  it,  and 
did  not  allow  it  to  go  upon  the  record;  and  of  the 
legality  of  that  rejection  no  complaint  ie  made.    It 
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is  now  read  as  credible  testimony  before  the  Senate 
and  thie  American  people, and  is  in  these  words: 

"I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  a  coininuiii- 
cati'on  iiiafie  by  me  to  Walter  Coltoii.  editor  of  tlie  (Jalifor- 
nian,  at  Monterey.  VVM.  yPF.IDEN, 

Purser  United  States  Navy. 
"  We,  tlie  undersigned,  officers  of  the  United  Slates  ship 
Cona;ress,  who  accompanied  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton,  in  the  marcli  (rom  San  Diego 
to  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  and  who  were  present  du- 
ring tlie  fi!,'ht  of  the  8th  and  9th  January,  do  certily  to  the 
correctness  of  the  ahove  narration. 

JOHN  G1'E-;T,  .Sctmg  Lieutenant. 
W.   H.  T'l\0^i'S,On,  Acting  Lieutenant. 
J.   ZERLIN, 
1st  Lieutenant,   and  Brevet  Captain  U.  S.  M.  C. 
J.  M.   DUNl.'AN.  ^c«("^  JV/as<[T. 
C.  EVEKSFIELD,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
P.   H.  HAYWOOD, 
Midshipman,  and  Acting  Lieutenant  on  the  march. 
THE.   LEE,  Midshipman. 
JOS.  PARISH. 

BKNJ.  F.   W'E.hV.S,  Midshipman. 
ROBT.  C.  DUVALL, 
Midshipman,  and  Acting  Lieutenant  on  the  march. 
WM.  SIMMONS,  Commodore's  Clerk. 
JOHN  SOUTH  WICK,  Carpenter. 
JOHN   REED,  Sailmaker. 
"I  cheerfully  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
abovenamed  oificcrs.  GEO.  .MINOR, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  and  Quartermaster  on  the  march. 
"I  believe  the  within  account  of  our  march  on  the  Ciudad 
de  los  Angeles  to  be  circuiiislantially  correct. 

S.  C.  ROWAN, 
Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  arui  Major  of  Brigade. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  compared  the  above 
with  tlie  communication  made  by  Purser  Spdden  to  Waller 
Colton,  editor  of  the  Calitbrnian,  and  find  it  to  he  a  correct 
copy.  J.  W.  LIVINGSTON, 

Lieut.  Cotn'g  U.  S.frignte  Congress. 
SAML.  MOSELEY,  ^ 
Surgeon  U.  S.  ship  Congress. 
"  U.  S.  SHIP  Congress,  San  Diego,  March  11,  1647." 

Some  extracts  from  the  publication  thus  touched 
will  finish  the  view  I  propose  to  take  of  this  pieee 
of  documentary  evidence: 

"  FROM  THE  CALIF0Rm.\N  EXTRA,  OF  JANUARY  28,  1847. 

"  The  following  letter  is  from  an  officer  attached  lo  the 
comtnand  of  Comujodore  Stockton,  and  describes  with  graphic 
force  the  engagements  which  took  place  on  the  march  to 
the  Puebla : 

"  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  Januanj  14,  1847. 

"  I  seize  the  moment  to  wrile  you  a  few  hasty  lines,  which 
may  possibly  reach  you  through  the  agency  of  a  friend.  In 
my  last  you  were  informed  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurgents 
of  Calif(jriiia,  and  the  trouble  we  should  liave  for  our  Com- 
modore to  quell  them.  The  plan  of  Commodore  Stockton,  of 
uhvJi  I  informed  you  a  few  week's  ago,  has  been  fully  carried 
Out.  At  the  head  of  the  forces  at  /iis  cjinmand,  umuunting  to 
ab^ut  six  hundred,  incluhng  the  dctuchmenl  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  United  States  dragoons  under  General  Kearnxj,  he 
left  San  Diego  on  the  morning  of  the  2dth  December,  deter- 
mined again  to  enter  the  ci:pUal,  take  possession,  and  put  doun 
the  insurrection.  Our  line  of^narch  was  ihiougli  a  rough 
and  mountainous  country  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  with  impediments  on  every  side,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  apprehenrions  of  attack,  both  day  and  night;  by  our 
enemy  on  the  way.  Our  march  was,  notwithstanding,  rapid, 
and,  although  performed  mostly  by  sailor  troops,  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  best  trained  army  in  the  world. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  8lh  January  we  found  ourselves, 
after  several  days'  hard  marching  and  iatigue,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  San  Gabriel,  on  the  north  bank  of  which  the 
enemy  had  fortified  themselves,  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred well-mounted  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  in 
a  position  so  commanding  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  gain 
any  point  by  which  our  troops  could  be  protected  from  the 
most  galling  fire  of  their  artillery.  They  had  formed,  as  I 
before  said,  on  the  north  hank,  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  river,  and  presented  a  front,  consisting  ol  their  whole 
force,  in  three  divisions,  one  on  our  right,  the  other  on  our 
left,  and  the  third  in  front  of  the  artillery.  Our  wiiole  line 
advanced,  while  a  skirmish  was  kept  up  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy  and  a  detachment  of  our  riflemen.  On  reaching  the 
south  side  of  thcrircr,  the  Commodore  dismounted,  forded  the 
stream,  commandrd  the  troops  to  pass  over,  which  they  did 
jnromjMy,  uiirfcr  the  bri^k  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  Commodore  ordered  that  the  artillery 
shouUl  not  unlimber  until  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
gained.  As  soon  as  that  was  effected,  he  ordered  a  charge,  to 
take  the  hill  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which 
soon  resulted  in  the  eiitire  possessioti  of  the  prominent  point 
they  had  just  occupied.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Cali- 
fornians  to  cut  oft  imr  pack-horses  and  cattle  in  the  rear,  all 
of  which,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  horses, 
were  protected  by  our  rear  in  the  most  creditable  manner. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  military  tacWcs  to  give  a  defi- 
nite account  of  the  battle;  but  the  skill  in  manu'ement.  and 
determined  courage  ami  bravery  of  our  Commodore  gave  to  all 
the  fullest  confidence  of  a  victorious  result  of  this  brilliant 
affair.  The  first  gun  fired  was  aimed  by  the  Commodore, 
before  the  charge  was  made  up  the  hill,  (his  snpirior  skill 
in  gunnery  and  fondness  for  cxercisins;  'big  iiuns'  never 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  on  this  occa'sion.)  over- 
throwing the  enemy's  gun,  which  had  just  poured  forth  its 
thunder  in  our  mid=t.  Finding  the  hill  in  our  possession, 
and  our  artillery  having  gained  the  desired  point,  a  cannon- 
ading was  now  kept  up  for  some  time,  the  Commodore 
continuing  to  aim  the  guns,  ordering  hinnen  to  lie  down  until 
the  moment  he  was  ready  to  /ire,  by  which  means  many  valu- 
able and  'nave  fellous'  lives  uere  saved,  as  the  Culifornians 
continued  for  sometime  to  fire  their  artillery  xcith  much  effect. 


For  brevity,  I  must  leave  out  many  particulars.  Having 
driven  our  enemy  befor.e  us,  we  now  made  our  camp  (or  the 
night  on  the  very  hill  they  had  tried  so  hard  to  defend,  and 
where  they  intended  (as  they  said)  'to  eat  us  up'  The 
number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  it  was  not  possible  lor 
us  to  ascertain,  as  they  carried  away  immediately  on  their 
horses  all  who  fell. 

"9th  January- — The  enemy  met  us  again  to-day  on  the 
plains  of  the  '  Mesa,'  near  the  city, and.  vvitli  bold  and  deter- 
mined effort,  tried  our  lines  on  every  side  in  a  brisk  cannon- 
ading, with  several  attempts  to  charge  in  upon  us.  The 
batlle  was  kept  up  spiritedly  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  when 
General  Flores  said  to  his  men,  'I  have  but  another  dis- 
charge of  artillery  to  make,  and  my  last  request  is,  that 
you  will  make  a  bold  and  determined  charge  as  our  last 
resort.'  This  they  atiempled  ;  but  the  firm  and  steady  course 
in  which  our  troops  continued  to  defend  themselves,  re- 
pelled the  attempt  at  a  charge,  and  we  found  ourselves  again 
victorious  in  the  second  day's  fight.  The  first  day's  fight 
lasted  one  hour  and  a  half.  At  night  we  encamped  neat  the 
battle-ground,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  marched  into 
the  city,  and  took  possession,  while  the  adjacent  hills  were 
glistening  with  the  lances  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  forced 
to  disperse.  When  it  is  recollected  that  all  our  work  to 
defend  ourselves,  our  basgage-waiions,  cattle,  horses,  and 
pack-mules,  had  to  he  done  on  foot,  while  our  enemies 
were  mounted  on  first-rate  horses,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
we  should  have  been  so  successful.''  But  it  was  done  on  the 
alorious  eighth  of  January,  together  with  the  following  day. 
Of  the  result  of  both  days  we  are  proud  to  boai^t,  but  the 
8th  was  indeed  a  brilliant  affair:  our  war  cry  was  '  New 
Orleans.'  I  can  say  nothing  hereof  Ihe  officers  and  men 
individually,  hut  no  doubt  full  justice  will  be  done  to  all  by  the 
official  report  of  the  Commodore. 

"  I  give  the  above  facts,  being  myself  an  eye-vitness  to  the 
events  of  the  two  days,  and  glad  that  I  live  to  write  you. 

"The  success  attending  the  Californiahs  in  their  fight 
with  Captain  Mervine  at  San  Pedro,  and  afterwards  with 
General  Kearny  at  San  Pasqvnl,  made  them  very  bold  and 
arrogant,  and  every  man  of  us  was  determined  to  retrieve,  if 
p,ossiblr,  the  credit  of  the  American  arms  in  this  country. 
Yours,  &c." 

So  spoke  the  publication,  so  backed  by  the  fif- 
teen eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of  which  they 
speak;  adding  them  to  the  four  former,  whose  tes- 
timony, in  open  court,  and  with  the  live  voice, 
was  to  the  pointe  blnnc,  and  we  have  nineteen  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  positively  sustaining^  Stockton, 
positively  contradicting  Kearny.  Add,  further, 
the  official  report  of  the  acting  assistant  adju- 
tant general  of  the  expedition,  the  now  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory,  to  "  his  Excellency  R. 
F.  Stockton,  Oovernor  of  California,  SfCfSfc,  Sfc," 
already  read,  and  you  have  twenty  witnesses  to 
the  same  fact,  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
And  now,  how  many  are  upon  the  other.'  Not 
one!  General  Kearny's  side  of  the  issue  remains 
without  a  voucher,  without  the  shadow  of  a  wit- 
ness. He  had  one,  it  was  thought;  one  who  stood 
in  the  relation  to  know  the  truth,  and  was  most 
sacredly  bound  to  tell  it,  if  favorable  to  General 
Kearny,  and  equally  bound,  by  some  codes  of 
morality,  not  to  tell  it,  if  the  truth  was  against 
Kearny.  That  person  was  the  then  Lieutenant, 
now  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel,  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  Emory.  He  had  been  the  devoted  and 
the  attached  friend  of  General  Kearny;  his  road 
companion  on  the  ride  from  Santa  Fe  to  San 
Diego;  his  assistant  adjutant  general  in  California; 
his  select  messenger  to  bring  home  the  despatches 
which  apprized  the  Government  of  the  almost 
"  cifiZ  wnr"  in  California:  to  enforce  the  Kearny 
side  of  that  contest  in  the  War  Office  and  the  public 
press;  who  commenced  his  vocation  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  and  never  ceased  it  till  lods;ed  in 
Washington;  his  bearer  of  the  order  to  Fremont, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  arrest,  and  of  all 
the  charges  of  mutiny,  disobedience,  disorderly 
conduct,  &c.;  his  avouched  refeieeala  most  pinch- 
ing part  of  his  testimony  before  the  court:  this  wit- 
ness was  present  at  the  courtroom,  summoned 
there  by  Fremont,  and  should  naturally  have  been 
the  first  witness  for  General  Kearny.  He  was  not. 
No  entreaty,  remonstrance,  expostulation,  could 
bring  him, on  the  stand  as  a  witness  for  Kearny, 
so  as  to  give  the  opposite  party  the  rights  of  cross- 
examination.  Failing  in  all  this,  and  knowing  the 
vital  importance  of  having  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Emory  upon  thestandasan  adversary  witness,  re- 
course was  had,  as  a  dernier  resort,  and,  in  fact,  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  power  of  the  court  over  him, 
and  to  give  us  the  rights  of  cross-examination,  in 
virtue  of  that  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence  which 
gives  that  right  to  a  party  over  a  witness  called  by 
himself,  and  necessarily  standing  in  a  situation  to 
be  adverse  to  him.  For  this  purpose,  a  written 
argument  was  addressed  to  the  court,  to  be  seen 
at  pages  157,  158,  159  of  the  printed  trial.  I  will 
read  it:  ^ 

'•Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  desires 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  ttie  fact  tliat 


the  accuser  and  principal  prosecuting  witness  in  this  case 
has,  on  two  occasions,  voiieiied  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Emory, 
of  the  topo^r.npliical  engineers,  as  able  In  tH>iiiy  lo  an  im- 
portant point,  to  which  both  the  couitand  the  deiem  e  have 
directed  questions;  also,  that  Lieuti  nam  Emory,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  accuser,  wa<  a  prominent  actor 
in,  and  witness  of,  all  the  events  in  which  the  matlersof  ac- 
cusation before  the  court  appear  to  have  had  their  ri-e,  in 
such  manner  and  und«i  such  circumstances  as  iialiirally  to 
point  him  out  as  the  most  important  witness,  after  the  ac- 
cuser himself,  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  ;  anil  yet  that 
he  has  not  been  so  summoned,  and  it  is  understood  tlie 
ptosecution  decline  now  to  call  him. 

"  Lieutenant  Emory  formed  a  part  of  the  guard  which  ac- 
companied General  Kearny  fioni  New  Mexico  lo  California ; 
was  with  him  at  San  Pasqiial  and  on  the  hill  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, and  llience  to  San  Diego,  and  during  his  sojourn  at 
the  latter  place,  from  Ihe  12tli  to  the  28tli  December;  was 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  expedition  from  San  Diego 
to  Los  Aiiffeles,  and  is  reported  by  General  Kearny  as  the 
acline  assistant  adjutant  general  on  the  march  ot  that  ex- 
pedition, and  in  this  capacity  as  making  the  official  report 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  actions  winch  occiirri  d  during 
the  march.  He  subsequently  acted  as  adjutant  to  General 
Kearny,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  order  was  sent 
which  is  introduced  as  the  iiroundwork  of  the  first  specifi- 
cation of'niutiny'against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fidinoni,  and 
in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  which  General  Kearny  has 
twice  vouched  him  as  the  proper  person  lo  testify.  He  is 
likewise  the  officer  selected  liy  General  Kearny  as  his  con- 
fidential messenger  to  bring  home  to  the  Gnveriiinent  his 
account  of  the  occurrence^  and  state  of  afiaiis  in  Cidilofiiia, 
subsequent  to  Ihe  breaking  out  ot  the  dispute  between  Com- 
modore Stockton  and  General  Kearny. 

"In  courts  of  law,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi^mont  is  ad- 
vised by  his  counsel,  the  omis.^inn  to  call  a  witness  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  very  unfavorably  iiileipreled, 
as  raising  a  suspicion  that  the  witness  might  have  tesiiinoiiy 
in  his  knowledge  that  the  party  whose  place  it  was  lo  cail 
him  desired  to  exclude,  or  else  to  force  upon  the  opposite 
party  to  call  him,  and  thus  cut  off  their  rights  of  cross- 
examination.  Coiirts-mariial  will  be  slow  locome  to  a  eon., 
elusion  that  would  thus  reflect  upon  any  member  of  the 
service;  but  they  will  not  be  less  willing  to  prevent  the  in- 
justice which  would  be  the  effict,  whatever  might  be  the 
motives,  of  such  an  omission ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  feels  certain  ihey  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  such  an  order  as  will  secure  him  in  the  rights 
which  he  has  in  the  premises. 

"  In  court-s  of  law,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  fur- 
ther advised,  a  witness,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  called  by  the  court,  or  directed  bv  them  to  be  called,  lor 
the  prosecution. — (.See  case  of  the  Queen  vs.  Bull,  9  Car- 
rington  and  Paytie,  page  22.) 

"The  present  case  would  seem  to  come  clearly  withirt 
the  rule  here  laid  down,  and  the  calling  ot  the  witne.ss  to  be 
more  especially  within  the  province  of  the  court,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  accuser  in  the  case,  in 
reply  to  n  question  of  the  court,  as  the  only  person  able  to 
testify  to  Ihe  information  sought. 

"Accordingly,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  respectfully 
makes  this  request  of  the  court.  But,  in  case  the  court 
should  not  find  it  proper  or  expedient  toerant  it,  then  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont  respectfully  asks  the  priviltjge  of 
cross-examining  Lieutenant  Emory,  under  the  rule  which 
gives  to  a  parly  calling  a  witness,  who  is  of  necessity  inim- 
ical to  him,  the  same  rights  of  cro.ss  examination  as  it  he 
were  called  by  the  other  party.  The  rule  is  very  distinctly 
laid  down  in  De  Hart's  Courts  Martial,  pases  4U7-8: 

"  '  Where  a  witness  e.vamiiied  in  chief,  by  his  conduct  in 
'  the  box,  shows  himself  decidedly  adverse  to  the  party  lall- 
'  ing  him,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  allow  liini  to 
'  be  examined  as  if  he  were  on  cross-examination.  Lul  if 
'  he  stands  in  a  situation  which  of  necessity  makes  him  adverse 
'  to  the  party  catling  him,  it  wan  held  that  the  pmty  may,  as  a 
'  matter  of  risht,  cross  examine  him.' 

"  In  addition  to  the  facts  already  slated,  which  show 
Lieutenant  Emory,  from  hi.^  connection  with  the  iirosecution, 
to  be  properly  in  all  respects  t'  e  witness  of  ihat  Mile,  and 
necessarily  predisposed  in  its  favor,  there  are  others  which 
it  is  thousht  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  cfiurt 
that  the  rule  above  quoted  applies  to  the  case  with  great 
force. 

"  Returning  to  the. United  States  as  the  confidential  mes- 
senserof  General  Kearny, Lieutenant  Emory  began  a  strictly 
partisan  work  when  he  arrived  "t  the  I,..thmus  of  Panama, 
writinK  thence  a  letter  of  a  parlisan  character,  «liich  was 
published  over  bis  name  in  newspapers  of  the  United  Slates. 
As  lie  proceeded  on  his  journey,  simullam  ously  with  his 
arrival  at  Havana,  then  at  New  Orleans,  then  at  Loni>ville, 
and,  finally,  at  Washington,  most  injurious  statements  ron- 
cerning  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  were  marie  in  those 
cities,  in  many  instances  in  conneclion  with  his  nattie,  and 
in  some  instances  he  vouched  as  the  informant.  Finally, 
since  his  arrival  in  Wasbinston,  he  has  avowed  himself  tlie 
author  of  two  injurious  charges  against  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  has  acknowledged  to  beat  personal  enmity 
with  him. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  respectfully  presents  these 
considerations  to  the  court,  and  will  very  cheerfully  abide 
their  decision  upon  what  he  has  asked." 

OPcourse,  the  application  was  rejected— illegally 
and  unjustly  rejected. 

The  particular  point,  qualified  as  pinching,  and 
at  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  had  twice 
been  referred  to,  and  vouched  by  General  Kearny 
as  the  proper  person  to  testify,  was  as  to  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  order,  the  non-compliance  of 
which  became  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  which  were  )^t  only  in  the  com- 
mencement. The  H»ie  of  delivery  was  vital;  for, 
besides  the  intrinsic  illegality  in  the  order,  there 
was  a  new  question  in  the  (inie,  which,  according 
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to  its  solution,  would  involve  General  Kearny 
liinnself  ill  the  guill  of  mutiny,  or  subject  him  (save 
his  citizenship)  to  the  penalties  of  the  second  sec- 
tion. That  question  was  this:  Whether  the  de- 
livery of  that  order  was  before  or  after  the  order 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  Governor  Stockton, 
suspending:  General  Kearny  "fiomthe  command  oj 
the  Uniled  Slates  forces  in  that  place.'''  If  before  the 
suspension,  it  was  mutiny  against  his  commander, 
for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  shot  under  article 
seven  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War:  if  after, 
it  was  the  lawless  act  of  a  person  lurking  about 
the  encampment,  disturbing  its  order,  and  liable  to 
be  shot  (if  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  under 
the  second  section.  To  fix  this  time  became  a 
great  point  before  the  court,  though  it  stood  for 
nothing  after  it  was  fixed.  The  order  of  suspen- 
sion bore  date  the  16th  of  January;  the  order  to 
Fremont,  not  to  reorganize  the  battalion,  bore  date 
the  same  day.  The  question  was:  Which  was 
prior?  And,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  time 
fixed  by  General  Kearny,  Captain  Einnry  (the 
bearer  of  the  order)  was  introduced,  and  fixed  the 
time  at  about  8  o'clock  at  night — consequently, 
after  the  suspension! 

Compelled  to  use  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  as 
a  witness  for  Stockton,  (for  the  trial  was  really 
between  him  and  Kearny,  Cohmel  Fremont  being 
nothing  but  the  "  Richard  Roe"  of  the  record,)  he 
was  sworn,  and,  at  page  161,  was  brought  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  Commodore  Stockton 
and  General  Kearny,  thus: 

"  Question.  Did  you  write  a  letter  from  the  Istlinius  of 
Panain.i  lor  publication  in  tlie  United  Stiites,  wliicli  related 
to  tile  military  operations  in  Caliloriiia .''  and  if  so,  is  this  a 
copy  of  that  letter.' 

"']'he  paper  shown  the  witness,  with  this  question,  was 
then  read,  as  follovi's: 

"  The  followiiig  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  of  April  23, 
1847: 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

"  Panama,  March  15,  1845. 
"  Str:  By  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  ship  Dale,  this 
day,  I  am  placed  in  the  possession  ot'Hhe  Californian  extra,' 
puhli-lied  at  Monterey,  January  98,  1847,  containing  a  letter 
dated  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  Jairnary  14,  purporting  to  give 
an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  8lh  and  9th  of  January. 

"  Many  copies  o(  this  paper  are  in  the  mail-bag  of  the  Dale, 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  United  States.  The  letter  in 
question  states:  '  The  skill  in  management,  and  determined 
'  courage  and  bravery  of  ourCiinimi. dure,  (Stockton,)  gave  to 
'  all  the  fullt'st  confidence  of  a  victorious  result  of  this  bril- 
« liant  affair,'  &c. 

'•  Xtalso  states:  'The  success  attending  the  Californians  in 
•  their  fiiht  wiih  Captain  Mervine  at  San  Pedro,  and  after- 
'  wards  with  General  Kearny  at  San  Pasqual,  made  them  very 
'  hold  and  arrO'ianl,  and  every  man  of  w:  u-as  determined  to  re- 
'  Irieve,  if  possible,  the  credit  of  the  .American  arms.' 

"  Now,  sir,  the  facts  are  as"  follows:  No  order  of  any  mo- 
ment was  given,  either  in  the  fight  of  tlie  8th  or  9tli,  which 
was  not  given  by  General  Kearny  in  p'Tson,  or  through  the 
undersigned,  as  his  acting  assistant  adjutant  general. 

"Geniral  Kearny  commanded  the  troops  in  both  battles. 
At  the  batile  of  San  Pa-<|ual,  winch  took  place  one  hour 
helore  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  December,  General 
Kearny  attacked,  beal,^nd  chased  some  miles,  160  well- 
mounted  Californians,  with  less  than  100  dragoons,  emaci- 
ated by  an  unexampled  march  over  the  deserts  of  America 
of  more  than  2,000  miles. 

"The  statements  and   imputations  in  the  'Californian 
extra'  are  therefore /aise.     "  Very  respcclfnllv,  vonrs, 
"  W.  H.  EM()RV, 
"Lieut.  Corps  Top.  Engineers." 

On  offering  this  question,  the  court  was  ordered 
to  be  cleared.  The  accused,  his  counsel,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  by-standers — all  except  the  court  and 
the  judge  advocate — walked  out:  the  door  was 
closed,  and  a  sergeant,  with  a  bayonet  in  his  belt, 
stood  at  the  door.  This  is  called  clearing  the  court; 
and  it  remained  shut  up  for  a  long  space.  When 
opened,  it  was  announced  that  tlje  question  should 
not  be  put. — (Page  162.)  Lieutenant  Colonel  Em- 
ory was,  therefore,  prevented  by  the  court  from 
being  examined  upon  his  own  letter,  written  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  which  he  had  char- 
acterized as  "/a/st"  the  anonymous  publication  in 
the  "  Californian  extra,"  since  avowed  by  Purser 
Speiden  as  his  communication,  and  certified  by  fif- 
teen officers  and  others,  all  "  eye-witnesses,"  to  be 
true;  in  which  the  said  Lieutenant  Emory  had 
asserted  that  "  no  order  of  any  moment  teas  given 
either  in  the  fight  of  the  8lli  or  (of)  the  9lh  of  .January 
which  was  not  given  by  General  Kearny  in  person,  or 
through  {himself )  the  undersigned,  as  his  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant  general;"  and  in  which  he  asserted 
that  General  Kearny  "  commanded"  in  both  battles. 
General  Kearny  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  the 


interrogation  upon  that  pointy  ceased.  General 
Kearny  was  thereby  left  without  a  single  witness 
to  sustain  his  side  of  the  issue  with  Commodore 
Stockton;  and  worse!  He  was  left  without  the 
support  of  his  own  selected  champion,  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  sustain  his  cause — commencing  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  sustain  his  pretension, 
and  continuing  at  it  until  after  his  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington. By  all  the  rules  which  govern  verdicts, 
the  issues  should  then  have  been  found  by  the 
court-martial  in  favor  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
They  did  not  so  find;  but  of  this  hereafter.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  veracious  histo- 
rian, and  posterity,  will  so  find  it.  At  present, 
the  question  is,  what  effect  these  facts,  thus  estab- 
lished, should  have  on  the  question  of  confirming 
the  nomination  of  General  Kearny  for  the  honors 
of  a  brevet  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States .'  I  hold  it  should  be  fatal  to  that  nomina- 
tion, and  that  upon  the  mere  outside  view  of  the 
case;  as  a  mere  untrue  report  to  his  Government; 
a  mere  untrue  testification  before  a  court-martial; 
a  mere  unfounded  pretension  to  the  honors  of  a 
command  which  belong  to  another.  But  there  is 
an  inside  view  of  the  case  which  imparts  a  deplora- 
ble enormity  to  this  unfounded  pretension,  and 
which  I  now  proceed  to  develop. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Fourth  Day. 

I  return  to  San  Diego.  I  take  up  the  subject 
from  the  first  meeting  of  Kearny  anti  Stockton  at 
that  place,  and  recapitulate  what  has  been  proved. 
Stockton  informed  Kearny  of  his  impending  ex- 
pedition, and  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  commissary,  Hensley,  from  peninsular 
California  with  cattle  and  horses,  and  for  the  ad- 
vance of  Fremont  from  the  north,  to  commence  his 
movement  upon  Los  Angeles,  distant  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  miles.  He  ofifered  Kearny  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  saying  he  would  go  as  his 
aid.  Kearny  refused  to  accept  the  command,  say- 
ing he  would  go  along  as  Stockton 'said.  This  took 
place  at  Stockton's  quarters.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, this  scene  was  repeated  at  Kearny's  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  same  words;  and  both  times  in  the 
presence  of  many  officers,  and  in  perfect  good  faith 
by  both  parties.  This  was  all  right.  It  was  more 
than  right  on  the  part  of  Stockton ;  it  was  generous 
in  him.  But  it  was  exactly  right  on  the  part  of 
Kearny.  He  had  no  troops — only  the  remnant  of 
his  guard — sixty  unhorsed, discomfited, and  dispir- 
ited dragoons.  Stoclhon  had  a  body  of  troops, 
had  prepared  the  expedition,  and  was  waiting  the 
moment  to  execute  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  generous  in  him  to  offer  the  command  to 
Kearny;  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  in  Kearny  to  have  accepted  it. 
His  act,  in  refusing  the  command,  was  that  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman;  his  offer  lO  give  the  aid  of 
his  head  and  hand,  which  he  made  at  the  same 
time,  was  patriotic.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  stuck  to 
that,  or  if  his  motive  for  the  refusal  had  not  been 
sinister  and  selfish  !  The  act  was  on  the  tongue, 
the  motive  in  the  heart;  and  it  began  to  manifest 
itself  even  in  that  moment, and  in  the  midstof  these 
courtesies.  In  that  very  last  interview,  and  cour- 
teous refusal  of  the  command,  and  patriotic  offer 
of  aid,  the  motive  for  the  refusal  began  to  show 
itself;  it  was  in  the  sly  intimation  that  he  (Kearny) 
ought  to  be  Governor  of  California  in  virtue  of  his 
instructions.  The  governorship  was  what  he  came 
for;  and  then  believing  that  he  had  that  by  virtue 
of  his  instructions,  he  was  content.  The  answer 
of  Stockton  undeceived  him.  That  answer  rebuked 
and  silenced  the  impudent  and  silly  pretension,  and 
Kearny  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  Stockton. 
The  governorsh'ip,  then,  sole  object  of  Kearny's 
guarded  ride  to  California,  had  vanished  fi'om  his 
view.  The  vision  had  vanished,  but  the  yearning 
alter  it  was  still  in  the  dreamer's  breast.  The  gov- 
ernorship was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  conquest  of 
the  country — a  conquest  was  then  to  be  achieved; 
and  hence  the  fraudulent,  perfidious,  and  false  pre- 
tension to  the  chief  command  after  the  conquest, 
or  rather  reconquest,  had  been  made.  That  re- 
conquest  was  not  complete  until  the  capitulation  of 
Couenga — the  result  of  the  skillful,  rapid,  humane, 
bloodless,  heroic,- heart-conquering  march  of  Fre- 
mont; and  that  convention,  disarming  and  pacify- 
ing the  country,  was  concluded  on  the  13th  of 
January,  twenty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  sent 


to  the  commander-in-chief  there  (whosoever  he 
might  be)  for  approval— offered  first  to  Kearny, 
and  by  him  referred  to  Stockton  as  commander-in- 
chief,  by  whom  it  was  approved  that  night; -and 
the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  upon  all  California 
reconquered  and  pacified.  The  same  sun  rose  upon 
a  partof  the  conquerors  brewing  "  citi/ war"  upon 
the  others.  Here  dates  became  of  killing  import. 
It  was  on  this  same  13th  day  of  January,  1846, 
that  Kearny  wrote  that  letter,  on  its  face,  in  its 
teims,  and  in  its  object,  the  application  of  a  mili- 
tary subordinate  to  his  superior  for  leave  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  Fremont  with  half  the  troops  at  Los 
Angeles,  to  prevent  him  (Fremont)  from  "capitu- 
lating" to  the  enemy,  ancl  "retiring"  to  the  upper 
country.  This  application  was  induced  by  the 
report  of  the  armistice  which  Fremont  had  granted 
preliminary  to  the  capitulation — not  armistice  for 
time,  but  for  the  half  day  which  it  would  take  to 
draw  up  the  terms  of  the  capitulation — the  fact  of 
the  capitulation  being  already  agreed  upon.  The 
dates  now  become  everything.  On  the  night  of 
the  13th,  Russell,  the  messenger  of  Fremont,  slept 
with  Kearny,  upon  his  request,  and  had  that  "bed 
scene"  which  the  court  suppressed,  in  which  Kearny 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  seduce  Fremont,  through 
Russell,  offering  him  the  governorship  in  a  month, 
(when  he  himself  would  go  home  to  Missouri;) 
and  also  endeavoring  to  poison  his  mind  against 
Stockton  as  his  enemy,  and  an  enemy  to  the  capit- 
ulation of  Couenga. 

This  testimony,  from  the  moment  the  court  be- 
gan to  smell  its  import,  was  suppressed,  on  the 
ground  of  collaterality — the  only  instance  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  such  suppressions,  for  that  cause, 
in  which  the  "collateral"  members  of  the  court 
had  actually  a  reason  on  their  side — a  physical, 
not  a  legal  reason.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
"  bed  scene,"  in  which  the  actors  lay  on  their  sides 
— by  the  side  of  each  other — con  and  latus,  i.  e. 
collateial;  and,  in  that  sense,  the  admission  of  the 
testimony  would  have  been  the  admission  of  col- 
lateral testimony;  and  so  rejected,  with  a  reason. 
I  am  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  jus- 
tice to  the  acumen  of  the  court. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Fremont,  with  his  bat- 
talion, entered  Los  Angeles — was  received  by 
Kearny  with  all  honor — a  most  flattering  letter 
written  home  in  his  favor — a  private  interview  ob- 
tained with  him  at  Kearny's  own  quarters — the 
governorship  offered  to  him  "in  four  or  six  weeks" 
— every  effort  made  to  seduce  him;  then  threats  of 
"unquestionable  ruin:"  until  all  these  perfidious 
attempts  were  terminated  by  that  noble  letter  of 
the  17th  of  January — fliat  letter  which  the  court- 
martial  adjudged  to  be  mutiny,  and  which  I  will 
proVe  to  have  been  the  prevention  of  a  great  crime; 
then  it  was,  after  all  this,  that  Kearny  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  "acting"Governor,  Stockton,  of  which 
this  is  a  paragraph: 

"  As,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  8tli 
and  9th  by  the  troops  under  my  command,  and  the  capilula- 
tijn  entered  into  on  the  13th  instant  by  Lieutenant  Cokmel 
Fremont  with  the  leaders  of  the  Californians,  in  wliich  tlic^ 
people  under  arms,  and  in  the  field,  agree  to  disperse,  and' 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable,  the  country  may  now,  for  the 
firs.t  time,  be  considered  as  conquered  and  taken  possession 
of  by  us  ;  and  as  I  am  prepared  to  carry  out  the  President's 
instructions  to  me,  which  i/o«  oppose,  I  must,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  collision  between  us,  and  poss-ibly  a 
cii:il  war,  in  consequence  of  it,  remain  silent  for  the  present; 
leaving  with  you  the  great  responsibility  of  doing  that  fur 
wliich  you  have  no  authority,  and  preventing  me  from  com- 
plying with  the  President's  orders." 

This  letter  demands  a  close  examination.  It  is 
a  revelation  within  itself,  and  a  key  to  unlock 
many  things  not  revealed. 

1.  It  is  tlie  first  hint  that  General  Kearny  gave  of 
his  design  to  claim  the  c/tie/ command  of  the  troops 
in  the  expedition  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles. 

2.  It  was  a  total  change  of  ground  on  which  to 
claim  the  governorship  of  California.  K  was  no 
longer  the  ground  on  which  he  had  put  forth  the 
pretension  at  San  Diego,  and  so  suddenly  rebuked 
and  silenced;  but  the  new  ground,  of  the  conquest 
of  the  country  for  the  first  time,  by  himself  and 
Fremont,  excluding  Stockton  wholly  from  the 
operation. 

3.  It  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  brewing  of 
civil  war. 

These  are  the  revelations  of  the  letter,  and  about 
which  there  cari*be  no  argument.  The  argument- 
ative parts,  and  the  things  signified  without  being 
revealed,  demand  some  attention. 
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1.  Preventing  him  from  carrying  out  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions. 

I  deny  this  assertion,  and  affirm  that  Commo- 
dore Stockton  was  acting  in  precise  conformity  to 
the  President's  instructions,  and  in  precise  obe- 
dience to  military  law,  when  he  refused  on  that 
day  to  give  up  tlie  governorship  to  Kearny,  (for 
that  was  the  true  question,)  and  yield  to  him  the 
supremacy  which  he  had  twice  generously  offered 
him  at  San  Diego,  and  had  been  twice  decidedly 
refused.  I  affirm  this,  and  proceed  to  prove  it; 
first  making  a  preliminary  statement  of  law  and 
fact.  By  the  law  martial,  a  special  order,  from  su- 
perior authority,  puts  the  party  ordered  beyond 
the  authority  of  all  other  superiors  until  the  special 
duty  shall  have  been  performed,  and  the  officer 
performing  it  duly  relieved  by  orders  from  the 
superior,  and  through  the  regular  channel  of  com- 
munication. This  was  the  case  with  the  naval  com- 
manders on  the  California  station.  The  conquest, 
civil  government,  and  preservation  of  California, 
were  specially  assigned  to  them  by  orders  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  his 
regular  channel  of  communication  with  naval  com- 
manders— the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  order 
which  General  Kearny  brought,  besides  being 
nugatory,  and  conditional,  and  superseded  by 
events,  was  in  itself  (being  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment alone)  null  until  confirmed  by  the  President 
through  the  regular  channel — the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  On  these  views  Stockton  acted,  and  acted 
rightly.  But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken, 
which  I  proceed  to  unfold,  and,  being  a  record 
view,  proves  itself  and  admits  of  no  argument.  I 
■will  state  it  first,  and  then  exhibit  it. 

But,  first,  let  me  prove  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  governorship — the  civil  government — was  the 
real  question  with  Keainy,  and  the  military  com- 
mand only  the  means — the  new  means  just  invent- 
ed— for  obtaining  it:  and  to  show  this,  I  read  a 
paragraph  from  the  same  letter  of  the  17ih,  and 
another  from  a  letter  of  the  16th,  to  which  it  refers; 
and  the  reply  of  Stockton  to  it,  and  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  explain  it.  These  are  the  paragraphs: 
Kearny  to  StocJUon,  \7tli  of  January.  ^ 

"  In  my  comimiiiication  to  you  of  yesterday's  date,  I  stated 
tlrat  I  had  learned  that  you  were  eiia;aged  in  organizing  a 
dvil  ^oicriii)ie7)i  for  California.  I  referred  you  to  the  Presi- 
dent's instruction  to  me  (the  original  of  which  you  have 
seen,  and  copies  of  wliich  I  furnislied  you)  to  perform  that 
duty,  and  I  added  that  if  you  had  any  authoriiy  from  the 
President,  or  any  of  his  organs,  lor  what  you  were  doing,  I 
would  cheerfully  acquiesce,  and  if  you  had  not  such  author- 
ity, I  dcmnnded  tluit  you  would  cciise  further  proceedings  in  the 
matter.  Your  reply  of  the  same  date  refers  ine  to  a  conver- 
sation held  at  San  Uiego,  and  adds  that  you  '  cannot  do  any- 
thing, nor  desist  from  doing  anything,  or  alter  anything,  on 
your  [my]  demand.' " 

Kearny  to  Stockton,  IQth  of  January. 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  are  now  engaged  in  organizing 
a  civil  government,  and  appointing  officers  for  it  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. As  this  duty  has  been  specially  as^igned  to  myself, 
by  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  conveyed  in 
letters  to  me  from  the  Secretnry  of  War,  of  June  3  and  18, 
1846,  the  original  of  which  I  gave  to  you  on  the  12lli,  and 
which  you  returned  to  me  on  the  13tli,  and  copies  of  which 
I  furnished  you  with  on  the  26th  December,  I  have  to  ask  if 
you  have  nny  authority  frnwi  the  President,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  or  from  any  other  channel  of  the  President, 
to  i'orm  such  government  and  make  such  appointments.' 

"If  you  have  sHch  authoriiy,  and  will  show  it  to  me,  or 
furnish  me  with  a  certified  copyofit,  I  will  cheerfully  iicqui- 
eseein  whatyou  are  doing.  If  you  have  not  such  authority, 
I  then  demand  that  you  cease  all  further  proceedings  relating 
to  the  formation  of  a  civil  government  for  this  Territory,  as  I 
cannot  recncnize  in  you  any  right  in  assuming  to  perform 
duties  confided  to  irie  by  the  President." 

StocJiton  to  Kearny,  \6th  of  January. 

"In  answer  to  your  note  received  this  afternoon,  I  need 
eay  but  little  more  than  that  which  I  c.mmunicated  to  you 
in  a  conversation  at  San  Diego  :  Tliat  California  was  con- 
quered and  a  civil  government  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion ;  that  a  copy  of  the  laws  made  by  me  for  the  govenunent 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  names  of  the  otticers  selected  to  see 
them  faithfully  executed,  were  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  LInited  Suites  before  your  arrival  in  the  Territory. 

"I  will  only  add  that  I  cannot  do  anything,  nor  desist 
from  dnifis  anything,  or  alter  anything,  on  your  demand, 
which  I  will  submit  to  the  President,  and  ask  fiiryour  recall. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  will  consider  yourself  suspended  from 
the  coiTiinandof  the  United  States  forces  in  this  place." 

This  was  the  bone  of  contention,  or  rather  the 
bone  that  Kearny  wanted  to  gnaw.  It  was  the 
governorship  of  California;  it  was  the  organization 
of  the  civil  government  for  himself,  his  sequitors 
and  servitors,  that  he  was  after.  The  war  was  over. 
The  chief  military  command  was  nothing;  the 
civil  government  was  the  prize;  and  for  that  the 
issue  was  made  up,  demanded  by  one,  refused  by 
the  other,  and  the  California  battalion  to  fight  if 
Fremont  could  have  been  seduced  or  terrified  into 


the  service  of  Kearny.  And  Fremont  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service  for  not  so 
fighting!  But  of  this  hereafter.  I  now  go  on  to 
sustain  the  legality  of  Stockton's  refusal  to  subrfiit 
to  Kearny.  I  make  the  statement  preliminary  to 
the  proofs.     The  statement  is  this: 

1.  On  the  3d  and  18th  of  June,  1846,  orders 
were  transinilted  to  General  Kearny  from  the  War 
Department  to  proceed  to  California  and  conquer 
it,  &c.,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  New  Mexico. 

2.  On  the  12th  of  July  following,  orders  went 
from  the  JVavy  Department  to  the  naval  com- 
mander on  the  California  station  (as  previously 
ordered)  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  California, 
and  leave  the  United  States  in  actual  possession  of 
it,  through  their  forces,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mexico. 

3.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  first  orders  went 
out  from  the  Navy  Department, directing  the  naval 
commander  in  California  to  "relinquish"  the  land 
command  and  the  civil  government  to  General 
Kearny  or  Colonel  Mason. 

4.  Similar  instructions  were  sent  out  from  the 
J^amj  Department,  January  11,  1847. 

5.  Similar  instructions  were  sent  out  from  the 
Navy  Department,  May  10,  1847. 

6.  Similar  instructions  were  sent  out  from  the 
Navy  Department,  with  a  general  recapitulation 
of  all  previous  orders,  June  11,  1847. 

This  is  the  statement  of  facts:  now  for  the  facts 
themselves;  and,  to  abbreviate  labor,  and  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  once,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
President  and  the  Navy  Department  for  their  ex- 
ertions to  prevent  a  clash  of^  authorities  in  Califor- 
nia, (from  conflicting  orders,)  when  their  eyes 
became  opened  to  the  probability  of  such  clashing, 
I  will  read  at  once  the  despatch  of  the  11th  of 
June,  which  recapitulates  all  the  previous  orders; 
preceding  it  with  the  law  argument  to  the  court- 
martial  in  favor  of  its  reception  by  Col.  Fremont. 
The  Argument. — Jlpptndix  pages 365-6  of  the  trial. 

"  .Argument  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  offering  a 
despatch  from  the  Navy  Dcjiartment. 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi^monf  offers  to 
the  court,  as  evidence  to  be  used  in  this  case,  a  certified  copy 
of  the  despatch  herewith  presented,  being  an  ofHcial  instruc- 
tion from  the  Pre^ident  of  the  United  States,  dated  June  14, 
1847,  to  the  naval  commander  on  the  coast  or  California  and 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi6mont  deems 
this  paper  material  to  him,  as  being  an  authentic  declaration 
from  the  President  that  the  conquest  of  California  was  "  ex- 
cluiitely"  devolved  upon  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war;  and  that  the  conquest  brought  with  it  the  necessity 
of  a  civil  govern.ment;  and  that  Commodore  Sloat  was  in- 
formed, on  the  12lh  of  July,  1846,  that  such  a  government 
should  be  established  under  his  protection.  And  such  a 
government  having  been  actually  established  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  successor  to  Commodore  Sloat,  in  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year,  this  instruction  of  the  President  becomes 
a  ratification  of  what  he  did,  being  in  exact  conformily  to 
the  President's  intentions,  as  well  as  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  nations. 

"  He  also  offers  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
President's  intention  that  the  naval  commander  on  the  Cali- 
fornia station  should  be  informed  of  General  Kearny's  in- 
structions, before  he  himself  arrived  there  ;  and  that,  "  c07i- 
trary  to  all  expectation,  this  despatch  did  not  reach  California 
until  after  the  arrival  there  of  General  Kearny." — (Page  3 
of  the  paper  oftVred.) 

"It  is  also  offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  stress 
laid  by  the  President  on  the  instructions  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1846,  being  the  first  explicit  instiuctions  to  the  naval 
commanders  to  relinquish  to  General  Kearny  or  Colonel 
Mason  the  entire  control  over  the  military  operali(ms  and  the 
administrative  functions  of  government,  and  to  "  turn  ovcr^' 
to  him  all  papers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  ; 
and  that  it  was  believed  that  this  explicit  despatch  of  the  5th 
of  November,  1846,  might  "  anticipate  the  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia of  General  Kearny,^''  which  it  is  in  proof  that  it  did 
not;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  difficulties  had  occurred  between 
Commodore  Stockton  and  General  Kearny  before  tliis  de- 
spatch arrived. 

"  He  also  offers  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  similar 
instructions,  as  slated  at  page  four  of  the  paper  oft'ered,  were 
despatched  to  Commodore  Stockton  on  the  14th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  which  happened  to  be  the  very  day  that  he  and 
General  ICearny  were  contending  for  the  supreme  command 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  consequently  that  all  these  instructions 
were  too  late  to  prevent  collision  between  the  naval  and 
military  commanders. 

"  He  also  offers  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  it  does  at 
the  bottom  of  page  one,  that  the  'misapprehensions'  between 
the  naval  and  military  officers  nuist  have  been  removed  by 
the  very  explicit  instructions  'uhich  have  since  been  received 
in  that  country'  from  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy; 
thereby  admitting  that  the  explicit  orders  had  arrived  after 
the  evils  had  happened  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 

"  He  also  offers  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
instructions  to  General  Kearny  of  the  3d  and  18th  of  June, 
1846,  in  regard  to  the  conquest  and  government  of  Califoinia, 
(uiiless  intended  as  continsent  and  subordinate,)  conflicted 
with  those  of  July  12,  1846,  directing  a  civil  government  to 
be  formed  under  the  protection  of  the  navy,  aiid  the  country 
to  be  held  as  a  conquest  by  the  naval  forces,  and  to  be  so 
found,  through  said  forces,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Mexico ;  which  orders,  being  posterior  in  date  to  thosa  of 


General  Kearny,  superseded  and  annulled  them,  until  the 
subsequent  orders  of  November  5,  1846,  (called  the  'definite' 
instructions  in  the  despatch  of  June  1 1, 1847,)  ariived  in  Cali- 
fornia; wliich  (as  before  staled)  it  has  been  proved  did  not 
arrive  until  all  the  difficulties  had  occurred. 

"As  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr6mont  considered  this  trial  of 
himself  to  be  that  of  Commodore  Stockton  in  his  person,  and 
that  the  decision  of  it  must  involve  an  examination  of  all  the 
powers  and  instructions  given  to  naval  officers  on  the  Cali- 
fornia station,  in  relation  to  the  conquest  and  gnvertiinent 
of  California,  he,  (Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,)  while  pro- 
testing against  such  a  trial,  claimed  the  »se  of  all  the  naval 
and  military  instructions  applicable  to  the  case,  as  fully  as 
if  he  was  actually  Commodore  Stockton  on  trial  befnri!  a 
naval  courl-martial.  The  President  gave  order  to  have  him 
furnished  accordingly,  and  among  the  papers  so  furnished  is 
tlie  despatch  now  offered,  dated  as  above  stated,  and  sianert 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  coun- 
sel deem  this  paper  material  to  his  defence;  he  therefore 
asks  that  it  be  received  as  evidence,  and  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  court." 

The  naval  instructions  of  June  11, 1847. — Appendix. 

"Navy  Department,  June  14,  1847. 

"Sir:  By  the  arrival  of  Passed  Midshipman  Bcale,  _de- 
spatches  have  been  received  from  Commodore  Siocktnn, 
bearing  date  February  5, 1847  ;  and  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, a  coinnmnication  has  been  received  from  Commodore 
Shiibrick,  bearing  date  Fehruarv  13, 1847.  Mr.  Beale  reported 
at  the  Department  on  the  31b't  of  May,  and  Mr.  Talbot  on 
the  3d  of  June. 

"  These  despatches  have  all  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  express  the  great  satis- 
faction with  which  be  has  heard  of  the  continued  tranquillity 
of  California  since  the  restoration  over  it  of  our  military 
authority,  and  his  confident  expectation  that  it  will  be  main- 
tained without  serious  disturbance  from  any  source  what- 
ever. 

"The  'misapprehension'  between  thecominandingofficers 
of  the  army  and  navy  in  California,  which  is  nientinned  iti 
the  letter  of  Commodore  Shubrick,  above  referred  to,  must 
long  since  have  been  removed  hy  the  very  explicit  inslructicna 
which  have  since  been  received  in  that  country  from  this  De- 
pariment  and  the  Department  of  War. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the 
United  States  had  no  military  force  in  California  of  any 
description  whatever,  and  the  conquer-t  of  that  country  was, 
from  necessity,  therefore  devolved  exclusively  upon  the 
navy. 

"  The  conquest  broustrt  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  tempo- 
rary civil  government ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1846,  Com- 
modore Sloat  was  informed  that  such  a  government  should 
be  established  under  your  (his)  protection.  There  was  still 
no  military  officer  in  California;  but  Commodore  Slnat  was 
advised,  by  the  same  communication  of  July  12,  that  I!ris;a 
dier  General  Kearny  had  been  ordered  overland  to  that  Ter- 
ritory, and  a  copy  of  the  General's  confidential  instructions 
from  the  Department  was  enclosed  to  him.  He  was  also 
informed  that  a  regiment  of  volimteers  was  expected  to  sail 
from  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  August,  which  would, 
iti  the  first  instance,  report  to  the  naval  commandei  on  his 
station,  but  would  ultimately  be  under  the  command  of 
General  Kearny,  who,  it  was  added,  'is  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  expediiion  by  land.'  Contrary  to  all  expectation, 
this  despatch  did  not  reach  California  until  the  arrival  there 
of  General  Kearny. 

"On  the  13th  of  August,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Pacific  squadron  was  informed  that  a  company  of  artillery, 
under  Captain  Tompkins,  had  sailed  in  the  Uniti-(?  Slates 
ship  Lexington;  that  a  reiriment  of  volunteers,  under  Col. 
Stevenson,  would  soon  sail  from  New  York,  and  that  a 
body  of  troops,  undir  General  Kearny,  might  soon  reach 
the  coast,  via  Santa  F^.  Copies  were  enclosed  of  so  much 
of  the  instructions  to  Captain  Tompkins  and  General  Kearny 
as  related  to  objects  requiring  cooperation,  and  of  article 
sixth  of  the  army  regulations,  in  reference  to  military  and 
naval  rank.  On  this  latter  subject  the  general  principle  was 
repeated,  that  '  no  officer  of  the  army  or  navv,  whatev,-r 
'may  he  his  rank,  can  assume  any  direct  command,  inde- 
'  pendent  of  consent,  over  an  officer  of  the  other  service, 
'  excepting  only  when  land  forces  are  specially  embarked  in 
'vessels  of  war  to  do  the  duty  of  marines.' 

"  On  the  5lh  of  November,  1846,  Commodore  Stockton 
was  informed  that '  the  President  has  deemed  it  best  fiir  the 
'  public  interest  to  invest  the  military  officers  commanding 
'  with  the  direction  of  the  operations  on  land,  and  with  the 
'administrative  functions  of  government  over  the  people 
'  and, territory  occupied  by  us.' 

"  He  was  also  directed  to  relinquish  to  Colonel  Mason,  or 
to  General  Kearny,  if  the  latter  should  arrive  before  he  had 
done  so,  the  entire  control  over  these  maiters,  and  lurn  over 
to  him  all  the  papers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties. It  was  believed  that  even  this  despatch  might  antici- 
pate the  arrival  in  California  of  General  Kearny. 

"  Similar  instructions  were  connnunicated  to  Commodore 
Stockton,  under  date  of  January  II,  1847,  and  were  renewed 
to  Couunodore  Shubrick,  under  date  of  May  10,  1847.  A 
copy  of  these  last  instructions,  which  on  this  subject  are 
very  full  and  distinct,  is  herewith  enclosed.  I  also  enclose  a 
co[)y  of  document  No.  19,  which  has  been  already  transmit- 
ted to  you,  but  which  is  of  so  much  interest  that  I  send  it 
agai  n . 

"  Possessing  the  views  of  the  Government,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  despatches  above  ennmerntrd,  and  particularly 
in  the  letter  of  May  10,  you  will  have,  it  is  believed,  no  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting,  with  entire  harmony,  any  diflTerences 
which  may  previously  have  arisen  between  the  army  and 
navy,  on  tlie  subject  of  directing  the  temporary  civil  goveru- 
meiit  in  California. 

"The experience  which  we  have  had,  us  well  in  the  past- 
ern portion  of  Mexico  as  on  the  Pacific  side;  has  confirmed 
the  Pri'sidentin  his  purposeof  devolving  on  the  senior  mili- 
tary officer  the  duty  of  civil  government  in  the  conquered 
territory.  It  is  more  consistent  with  the  relative  duties  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  service. 

"  The  attempt  to  exercise  it  by  a  naval  officer  necessarily 
withdraws  him  from  the  appropriate  sphere  of  his  profea 
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sioiial  duties.  He  instructs  me,  therefore,  to  impress  on  tlie 
naval  Dfiicers  tliiit  tliisrtiity  will  be  roqiiired  of  tlie  military 
officer  of  liigliest  rank  in  the  country  who  may  be  on  dniy; 
anil  with  this  clear  repetition  of  his  "wishes,  it  is  not  appre- 
henditl  that  any  collisions  will  ai;ain  occur  between  those 
whose  services  are  always  most  efficient  when  they  act  in 
harmony  and  concert. 

"  Your  purpose,  in  sending  home  the  Savannah  and  War- 
ren, is  approved. 

"  Transmitted  herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  resula- 
tions  respecting  the  collKotion  of  duties  in  such  of  the  ports 
of  M'.xicn  as  may  b:^  in  our  military  possession  by  conquest, 
together  with  the  modifications  subsequently  adopted,  as  is 
indie  ueil  in  my  letter  of  tlie  aOtli  of  April,  and  the  order  of 
the  Prcsiilent  of  this  date. 

"  Commander  Rudd  and  Purser  Christian  will  proceed  lo 
join  your  squadron,  via  Jamaica,  in  a  vessel  which  will  sail 
from  Ualtimore  on  the  loth  instant.  Other  officers  will  be 
added,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  service  will  permit. 

"  1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Y.  MASON. 

"  Co.MMANniNG  Officer 

of  the  U.  S.  Naval  forces.  Pacific  squadron." 

This  candid  and  fair  despatch,  written  by  the 
special  order  of  the  President,  establi.shes  the  au- 
thority of  Commodore  Stockton  in  California,  both 
civil  and  military,  at  the  tiine  that  General  Kearny 
was  brewing  civil  war  in  order  to  wrest  the  gov- 
ernorship from  him.  It  establishes  that  authority 
in  words  which  was  already  established  by  the  law 
of  special  services.  True,  this  despatch  was  writ- 
ten after  the  dissensions  took  place;  but  it  is  a 
recapitulation,  going  Jiack  to  the  beginning,  and 
showing  that  the  naval  orders  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 184^6,  were  the  first  instructions  to  the 
naval  commander  to  turn  over  the  land  command 
and  the  civil  government  to  Kearny  or  Mason; 
which  order  did  not  arrive  till  February,  and  was 
forever  concealed  from  Fremont  in  California! 

The  contrasted  orders  to  General  Kearny,  of  the 
31  and  18ih  of  June,  1846,  and  to  the  naval  com- 
mander on  the  California  station,  of  the  12th  of 
July,  of  the  same  yeai-,  and  the  naval  orders  of 
November  3,  1846,  will  complete  this  view  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Commodore  Stockton,  in 
January,  1847,  and  establish  the  conflict  between 
the  orders  under  which  the  navy  and  the  military 
were  then  acting: 

November  5.  Na- 
oal — page  55. 
"  The  President 
has  deemed  it  best 
for  the  public  inter- 
ests  to    invest    the 
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"Should  youcon-j  "Previous instrnc- 
quer  and  lake  pos- tions  have  informed 
session  o'New.VIex- you  of  the  inten- 
ico  and  Upper  Cali- tions  of  this   Gov- 


fornia,  or  consider- ernment,  pending  militaryofficercom 
ableplacesin  either,  the  war  with  Me.\- matiding  with  the 
you  will  establish  ico,  to  take  and  hold  direction  of  the  op- 
temporary  civil  gov- possession  of  Call- erations  on  land, 
ernments  therein,  lornia.  *  *  *  The  and  with  the  admin- 
abolishing  all  arbi-dbjectof  the  United  istralive  functions 
irary  restrictions  States  is,  under  its  of  government  over 
thalmayc.xist,so.far  rigiitasabelligerent  the  people  and  ter 
as  it  may  bo  done  nation,  to  possess  ritory  occupied  by 
with  safety.  In  per- itseh' entirely  of  Up- us.  You  will  relin- 
forming  this  duty,  it  per  California.  *  *  '  quish  to  Col  Mason 
would  he  wise  and  Ihe  obji  ct  of  the  or  to  Gen.  KearnyJ 
prudent  to  continue  United  States  ha- if  the  Tatter  shall 
in  tlieiremiiloyment  reference  to  ultl-arrive  before  you 
all  >ucli  of  the  exist- mate  peace  witli  have  done  so,  the 
ing  olficers  as  are  Mexico;  and  if,  atfntire  control  over 
known  to  he  friend- that  peace,  the  ba- these  matters,  and 
ly  to  the  U.  States,  sis  of  the  uti  pos4  turn  over  to  him  all 
and  will  take  the  rfefis  shall  be  e^tab- papers  necessary  to 
oath  of  allegiance  to  lislied,  the  Govern-Ihe  performance  of 
them.  The  duties  at  inent  e3;^e(.ts,  thro'  his  duties 
the  custom-houses,  vouR  forces,  to  he 
ouiilit  at  once  to  be  found  in  actual  po: 
reduced  to  such  asession  of  Upper 
rate  as  may  he  bare-jCalifornia.  *  *  * 
ly  sufficient  to  main-JThis  will  bring  with 
tain  the  necessaryit  the  neces^lty  of  a 
ofiicers,        vvitliont  civil  administration. 


yielding  any  reve- 
nue to  the  Govern 
menl." 


Such  a  government 
should  he  estab- 
lished under  your 
protectioi 


"  .since  my  last!'''""  >".'"''  f""*-"  '"" 
lett.'rithasbeende-k"'"'"""'  '  ""close 
termined  to  send  a'^"  ).']»  «  ^opy  ot 
small  force  round '".""fi'l^nt''''' '"''/"c 
Cape  Horn  to  Cali-"""* ''"'n  the  War 


tornia. 

"  The  arms,  can 
non,  and  provision: 
to  be  sent  to  the 
Pacific  will  be  ac 
companied  by  one 
company  of  ariillery 
of  the  regular  army 
Arrangements  are 
now  on  foot  to  semi 
a  regiment  of  vojun 
teers  by  sea. 

"  These  troops, 
and  such  as  may  he 
oritinized  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  under 
your  command." 


Department  to  Bri 
adier General  Kear- 
ny, who  is  ordered 
overland  to  Califor- 
nia. You  will  also 
communicate  your 
instructions  to  Fiim, 
land  inform  him  that 
they  have  the  sane 
lion  of  Die  Presi- 
dent. 


These  conflicting  orders  to  the  army  and  navy 
commanders  in  California  require  no  comment;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recur  to  the  paragraph  in 
"  Fremont's  Defence"  wliich  refers  to  them.  It 
is  this — p.  412: 

"Tlie  navy  had  been  charged,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  (and  before  it,  in  anticipation,)  with  the  exclusive  con- 
quest, preservation,  and  governmentofCiililbniia.  In  giving 
a  military  othcer  orders  to  go  into  California  to  conquer,  &c., 
the  contingency  that  everything  required  to  be  done  might 
have  been  already  done  was  to  i  obvious  to  be  overlooked, 
and  would  naturally  be  provided  for  in  making  the  military 
instructions  conditional. 

"The  naval  iii>tructionssay :  'Previous  instructions  have 
informed  you  of  the  intentions  of  this  Government,  pending 
the  war  with  Mexico,  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  Calitiir- 
nia.  *  *  *  The  object  of  the  United  States  is,  under  its 
riuht  as  a  belligerent  nation,  to  possess  itself  entirely  of 
Upper  California.  *  *  *  The  object  of  the  United  Slates 
has  reference  to  ultimate  peace  with  Mexico;  and  if,  at  that 
peace,  the  basis  of  tlie  uti  possidetis  shall  be  estalili^hcd,  the 
Government  expects,  through  your  forces,  to  be  found  in 
actual  possession  of  Upper  California.  «  *  *  This  will  bring 
with  it  the  necessity  of  a  civil  administration.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment should  be  established  under  your  protection.  *  *  * 
For  your  further  instruction,  I  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  con- 
fidential instructions  from  the  War  Di:partinent  to  Brigadier 
Gpiieral  Kearny,  who  is  ordered  overland  to  California.  Vou 
will  also  communicate  your  instructions  to  him,  and  inform 
him  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  the  President.' 

"These  instructions  were  not  received  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  but  were  anticipated  by  him,  and  this  anticipation 
obtained  for  him  the  express  approbation  of  the  President. 
The  despatch  of  the  5tli  November,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  the  Commodore,  contained  this  clause  in  refer- 
ence to  his  operations  in  California  :  '  And  it  is  highly  giat- 
ifying  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  anticipation  of  the 
orders  which  have  been  transmitted.' 

"This  was  written  near  tour  months  after  the  tiansmis- 
sion  of  the  orders  of  July  1-2,  and  is  a  full  ratification  of  all 
that  had  btien  done  in  anticipation  of  them. 

"  But  a  higher  view  reniuins  lo  be  taken  of  the  conditional 
character  of  the  instructions  to  General  Kearny — a  view 
which  involves  their  absolute  repeal  and  nullity,  unless  un- 
derstood conditionally;  audi  am  advised  by  counsel  that 
even  that  understanding  of  them  cannot  save  them  from  the 
fate  of  total  abrogation,  until  subsequently  revived  by  the 
instructions  ol  the  5th  of  November,  1846.  A  tew  dates  and 
facts  establish  this  view.  The  instructions  to  General  Kear- 
ny, on  which  he  relies  for  his  authority,  are  dated  the  3d 
and  I8tli  June,  1846.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  on  the  12th 
day  of  July,  in  the  month  Ibllowing,  instructions  of  the  most 
peremptory  character  were  di  spatched  lo  Commodore  Sloat 
to  conquer,  hold,  and  govern  California,  and  to  let  General 
Kearny  know  of  these  instructions,  and  that  they  liad  the 
sanction  of  the  President.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  orders 
to  Commodore  Sloat;  and,  although  they  did  not  reach  bis 
hands,  nor  those  of  his  successor,  Commodore  Stockton, 
until  after  the  country  was  conquered,  yet,  I  am  advised  to 
say,  their  eflect  is  the  same  upon  this  prosecution.  This  is 
not  the  case  of  an  officer  prosecuted  for  not  obeying  insiruc- 
tions,  in  which  ca-e  it  must  be  shown  they  came  lo  his 
hands;  but  it  is  a  prosecution  against  me,  as  successor  to 
Governor  Stockton,  for  doing  what  the  instructions  com- 
manded. In  this  case  the  anticipation  of  the  orders  is  an 
additional  merit  in  complying  wiih  ihem ;  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  orders  in  question. 

"  These  instructions  are  near  a  month  later  than  those  to 
General  Kearny,  and  not  only  specially  confide  the  conquest, 
preservation,  and  civil  govei;nment  of  Calilornia  to  the  naval 
commanders,  but  require  the  naval  forces  to  hold  the  coun- 
try till  the  peace,  and  direct  General  Kearny  to  bo  informed 
accordingly;  and  further  informed  that  all  this  instruction 
to  the  naval  commanders  had  the  sanction  of  the  President." 

This  point  of  supremacy  between  Stockton  and 
Kearny  was  well  plead  by  Colonel  Fremont  in  his 
"  Defence"  before  the  court-martial,  page  416  of 
the  Trial.  He  there  said,  after  recapitulating  the 
naval  orders  of  November  and  January,  1846,  and 
May  and  June,  1847: 

"All  these  despatches  were  too  late.  The  mischief  was 
all  done  before  they  arrived,  and  tliey  leave  the  naval  officers 
completely  justified,  and  General  Kearny  wholly  without 
excuse  for  attempting  to  make  himself  Governor  in  Califor- 
niii  in  a  case  not  contemplated  by  his  instructions,  and  in 
which  he  would  have  to  commence  with  disorganizing  an 
established  civil  government  before  he  could  begin  to  organ- 
ize one.  His  whole  conduct,  from  the  day  he  met  Mr.  Carson, 
was  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  his  instructions. 
He  was  to  conquer  California:  it  was  already  conquered. 
He  was  to  establish  a  civil  government:  it  was  alreadydone. 
He  was  to  lead  an  army  to  California:  he  took  only  a  personal 
escort.  He  turned  back  two-thiidsof  hisdragoons  ;  lie^hould 
have  turned  back  the  whole,  and  himself  with  them.  He 
should  not  have  applied  to  Governor  Stockton  to  send  him 
aid  to  San  Pasqual,  and  to  Ihe  hill  of  San  Bernardo,  if  he 
intended  to  contend  with  him  for  supremacy  after  he  got 
there.  He  should  not  have  attempted  to  found  a  claim  to 
the  governorship  on  the  victories  of  the  8th  and  9tli  of  Janu- 
ary, after  the  refutation  of  his  claim  by  Commodore  Stockton 
at  San  Diego.  He  should  not  have  pretended  to  have  been 
commander-in-chief  on  the  march  to  Los  Angeles,  in  order 
to  found  upon  it  a  claim  to  the  governorship  in  right  of  con- 
i^uest.  He  should  not,  even  if  the  letter  of  his  instructions 
had  borne  him  out,  (which  they  did  not,)  have  attempted  to 
take  the  fruits  of  conquest  from  those  who  had  conquered 
the  country  belbie  he  came  to  it,  and  without  whose  helping 
hand  he  could  not  have  got  to  it. 

"  I  have  now  made  clear  the  right  of  Governor  Stockton, 
under  whom  I  held  the  governorship  of  California  at  the  time 
of  the  act  done,  which  is  charued  in  the  specifications  under 
examination,  to  be  Governor  himself,  upon  his  own  assump- 
tioQ  of  the  office,  and  afterwards  to  appoint  me  hit  succcsiiur; 


and  that  these  governorships  were  valid  under  the  law  of 
nations,  until  disapproved  by  the  President,  or  the  iiicnm- 
bents  ill  ^onle  way  lawfully  relieved  or  discharged.  Having 
done  this,  J  am  instructed  by  counsel  to  resume  my  original 
position,  as  in  the  letter  of  the  17lh  January,  in  declaring 
that  all  this  difficulty  in  Calilornia  was  a  question  between 
my  two  superiors,  which  should  have  been  settled  by  the 
Government  between  thein,  and  not  settled  in  my  person  by 
trying  me  for  mutiny  and  disobedience  against  one  of  them— 
charges  to  which  I  might  have  been  well  exposed  in  disobey- 
ing the  other.  And  1  am  further  instructed  by  counsel  to 
renew  and  to  repeat,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  PRO- 
TEST heretofore  filed  in  the  War  Office  by  them,  in  my 
name,  against  the  ILLEGALITY  and  iN,IUSTICE  of  thus 
trying  me  for  the  acts  of  Commodore  Stockton  and  General 
Kearny,  or  for  declining  the  responsibility  of  settling  their 
disputes  of  authority." 

Surely  this  rapid  peroration  to  one  of  the  heads 
in  the  '-'Defence"  places  in  clearand  high  lelief  the 
justification  of  Stockton's  authority,  and  the  con- 
flict between  the  military  and  the  naval  orders. 
But  stop.  Senators!  There  is  a  veto  upon  that 
conclusion,  no  less  than  the  extra-judicial  and  gra- 
tuitous, ipse  dixit,  or  ipsi  dixerunt,  of  the  famous 
Fremont  court-martial,  always  meaning  the  unex- 
cepted  members.  Collateral  Graham  in  the  lead; 
never  the  excepted  ones — Brooke,  Hunt,  Taylor, 
Baker!  That  court,  besides  finding  Fremont  guilty 
upon  all  the  charges  and  all  the  specifications; 
besides  finding  a  false  verdict  against  him  on  the 
eleven  specifications  of  the  mutiny  charge — I  use 
the  term  false  in  the  common  law  sense  of  the 
term,  and  mean  that  kind  of  a  verdict  for  which  a 
common  law  jury,  being  convicted  by  a  double 
jury,  would  lose  their  privileges  of  freetnen  and 
become  forever  infamous,  their  houses  to  be  pulled 
down,  their  trees  to  be  dug  up,  and  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  cast  into  the  fields:  besides 
finding  that  false  verdict  on  the  mutiny  charge, 
disapproved  by  the  President,  and  a  verdict  cg-ainsf 
evidence  on  all  the  essential  specifications  of  the 
charge  for  disobedience;  and  a  verdict  without  evi- 
dence on  all  the  specifications  under  the  charge  for 
conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  discipline: 
besides  all  these  verdicts  and  a  sentence  of  disinis- 
sion,  this  charitable  court,  as  if  afraid  that  the 
President  might  remit  the  sentence,  or  the  indul- 
gent world  still  think  kindly  of  the  young  ofllcer, 
supei^added,  under  the  head  of  "?-emarfcs,"  extra- 
jutJicially  and  gratuitously,  seven  distinct  and 
separate  falsehoods;  with  one  of  which  alone  I 
propose  to  deal  at  present,  and  of  that  one  shall 
make  short  work.  But,  first,  let  us  have  the  re- 
marks.    They  are  at  page  339  of  the  printed  trial: 

"  Remarks  hy  the  Court. 

"The  court  deems  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence on  the  record,  to  remark,  that  the  court  has  been  un- 
willing to  confine  the  accused  to  a  strict  legal  defence,  which 
appeared  to  lie  within  narrow  limits. 

"  Considering  the  gravity  of  the  charges,  the  court  has 
allowed  the  defence  the  fullest  scope  in  its  power  to  develop 
the  instructions  of  the  Government,  and  all  circumstances 
relating  to  the  alleged  misconduct,  as  well  as  to  impeaHi  the 
leading  witness  for  tlie  prosecution.  The  court  has  even 
indulged  the  accused  in  a  course  unusual,  and  without  its 
approbation,  in  the  final  defence;  of  using  indiscriminately 
matter  which  had  been  rejected  or  admitted  in  evidence. 

"  With  all  this  latitude  of  evidence,  and  the  broader  lati- 
tude of  defence,  the  court  has  found  nothing  conflicting  in 
the  orders  and  instructions  of  th(||Governnient ;  nothing  im- 
peaching the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  :  noth- 
ing, in  fine,  to  qualify,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  resistance  to 
authority  of  which  the  accused  is  convicted. 

"The  attempt  to  assail  the  leading  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution has  involved  points  not  in  issue,  and  to  which  the 
prosecution  has  brought  no  evidence.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  his  honor  and  chaiacter  are  unimpeached." 

I  pause  to  make  a  '^  collateral  remark"  for  the 
information  of  that  part  of  the  Senators  who  have 
not  been  called  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  Law  Martial.  I  have  to  say,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  unanimity  of  the  courts-nnartial  in 
giving  sentences  when  there  was  a  division  on  the 
finding,  that,  in  every  case  of  finding  guilty,  every 
member,  including  those  who  voted  the  parly  in- 
nocent, must  join  in  voting  some  punishment;  and 
where  that  punishment  is  fixed,  and  not  discre- 
tionary, they  must  vote  it — even  death,  to  a  maa 
voted  innocent  by  them.  This  was  the  case  in 
Admiral  Byng's  trial.  Four  members  voted  him 
innocent — not  the  only  coincidence  in  the  Fremonf 
trial — and  these  four  were  compelled  to  vote  his 
death,  with  the  rest,  under  the  "  bloody  twelfth  aj-- 
ticW"  of  the  British  rules  and  articles  of  war — 
nothing  but  the  mutiny  act  of  George  the  Second, 
from  which  ours  are  copied,  with  little  amelioration 
oralteration,  except  from  some  lateacts  of  Congress. 
Byng  was  shot — his  sentence  being  voted  by  four 
members  of  the  court  who  had  voted  him  innocent. 
He  could  neither  have  been  shot  upoti  that  sen- 
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tence,  nor  even  convicted  of  any  offence,  if  the  court 
had  sat  with  open  doors.  But  of  this  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Frenfiont  case,  no  more  at  present. 
There  is  a  hereafter. 

I  return  to  the  point — the  false  remarks  super- 
added by  the  court:  and,  of  tlie  seven,  take  up  one, 
reserving  ihe  other  six  for  future  use.  That  one 
is  in  these  words:  "  The  court  has  found  nothing 
*  conflicling  in  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Gov- 
'  eminent;"  and  of  that  one  I  say  it  is  false,  being 
proved  so  by  the  orders  themselves,  and  so  ad- 
mitted in  the  naval  despatch  of  the  11th  of  June. 
I  say,  also,  that  it  is  fraudulent;  the  court  having 
refused  to  entertain  the  part  of  the  defence  which 
went  to  this  conflict  of  orders,  and  even  refused  to 
permit  the  despatch  of  the  11th  of  June,  and  the 
argument  whicii  introduced  it,  to  go  upon  the 
record,  and  shoving  them  off  into  the  appendix, 
pages  365,  366,  367,  368.  In  that  appendix  they 
•will  be  found,  as  lumber  and  trash,  not  belonging 
to  the  trial,  and  having  no  influence  upon  it.  And 
after  that  they  found  a  verdict  upon  it — veriim  dic- 
tum— true  word.  God  save  the  mark!  This  is 
what  1  call  a  fraudulent  finding,  as  well  as  a  false 
and  extra-judicial  one;  and  1  have  a  presentiment 
that  an  overhauling  is  to  come  which  is  to  add 
another  to  the  catalogue  of  epithets  by  which  this 
subservient  finding  is  to  be  characterized. 

Upon  this  view  of  Commodore  Stockton's  au- 
thority in  California,  at  the  time  that  General 
Kearny  commenced  the  contest  for  the  governor- 
ship, 1  submit  that  he  was  wholly  and  entirely 
unjustifiable  and  criminal  in  his  contemplated  mode 
of  acquiring  that  governorship,  even  if  his  claim 
had  been  legal,  and  Stockton's  illegal.  No  man 
in  our  country  is  allowed  to  meditate  civil  war. 
Wo  one  is  allowed  to  contemplate  such  war,  with 
or  without  the  law  on  his  side.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  not  of  force;  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  take  the  armed  force  of  the  country  to  enforce 
his  claiins,  lawful  or  not.  In  the  case  of  General 
Kearny,  the  claim  to  the  governorship  was  not  only 
illegal,  but  wholly  selfish  and  sinister,  unrelieved  by 
a  single  generous,  honorable,  or  public  motive.  It 
was  the  governorship,  and  nothing  else  but  the 
governorship,  that  he  was  after.  That  was  his  ob- 
ject— a  miserable  object — upon  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence— picked  up  as  a  new  ground  of  claim  after 
the  peace,  and  after  abandoning  the  first  ground. 
And  how  was  that  object  to  be  attained?  First,  by 
calling  upon  Stockton  to  desist — demanding  from 
him,  on  the  16ih  of  January,  to  desist  from  appoint- 
ing the  civil  officers,  (namely,  Fremont  Governor, 
Russell  Secretary,  Bandiniand  others  Councillors,) 
and  to  surrender  that  power  to  himself.  Failing 
in  that  demand,  the  next  means  was,  Fremont's 
battalion  and  civil  war.  Failing  in  that,  he  wrote 
the  letter  of  the  17th,  postponing,  for  the  present, 
the  aforesaid  civil  war.  All  this  is  seen  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  16th  and  17th,  and  as  good  as  told  by 
Kearny  himself  to  the  "  President  and  ISecretary  of 
War'''  in  another  letter  of  the  17th,  which  1  will 
read.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Adjutant  General,  and 
will  be  found  at  pages  94  and  95  of  the  Trial — 
brought  forth  upon  cross-examination,  thus: 

"  Genei'ul Keariiy  a  uilne^s — Cross-examination  continved. 

"  (luestion.  Did  you  write  a  letlertn  tlie  Secretary  at  War 
on  the  17th  of  JaiiiiHry,  1847.'  and,  if  so,  is  this  a  true  copy 
of  tliat  letter? 

".dnsuer.  I  did  write  a  letierofthis  date  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  and  I  beijeve  tliis  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

"  The  leitrr  licre  sliovvn  the  witness  was  thgii  read  in  evi- 
dence, as  follows : 

"  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West,  ) 

Ciudailde  los  Jingeles,  January  17,  1847.  \ 

"Sir:  I  enclose  herewiih  a  copy  of  three  communica- 
tions: No.  1  biin;;  instructions  from  me  (of  yesterday)  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  relatini;  to  !iis  baitalion  of  vol- 
unteers; 2,  reply  or  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  of  this 
date,  refusing  ol)edii  nee  to  my  orders;  .3,  letter  from  me  of 
this  date  to  Connnodore  R.  i\  Stockton,  on  his  as>uuiing 
powers  not  [jrven  liini,  and  preventing  me  from  comply- 
ing with  the  instrueiioMS  of  the  President  of  Uie  United 
States,  conveyed  in  letters  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

"  It  will  be  seen  hi  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  that 
I  am  not  recognized  in  my  official  ci-paiily,  cither  hj  Commo- 
dore Stockton  or  Litutenarit  Colonel  Fremont,  liotii  of  whom 
refuse  to  obey  my  orders  or  the  instructions  of  the  President; 
anil  as  I  hacc  no  troojis  in  the  country  under  my  autliority,  ec(- 
ceptini  a  fea  dragoons,  I  have  no  power  of  enforcing  them. 

"  r  have  to  slate  that  the  march  of  the  troops  i^rotn  San 
Diego  to  this  place  was  reluctantly  consented  toby  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  on  my  urgent  advice  that  he  should  not  leave 
Lieutenant  Cdonel  Fremont  unsupported  to  light  a  battle 
on  which  the  fate  of  California  might  for  a  long  time  depend. 

"  The  correspondence  to  prorc  whicli  is  now  with  my 


papers  at  San  Diego,  and  a  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished 
to  you  on  my  return  to  ihat  place. 

"Very  respectfnilv,  y-our  obedient  servant, 

"S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brigadier  General. 
"The  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington." 
"(Question.  Was  that  letter  written  after  your  interview 
of  the  same  day  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont? 
".Answer.  It  must  have  been,  as  I  remember." 

"  It  must  have  been,  as  I  remember."  And 
it  must  have  been,  as  his  previous  swearing  had 
shown;  for  the  morning  of  the  17th  was  taken  up, 
as  the  cross-examination  had  shown,  in  a  last  effort 
to  seduce  Fremont,  first  with  flatteries  and  the 
offer  of  the  governorship,  and  then  with  the  threat 
of  "  unquestionable  ruin,"  to  join  him  with  his  bat- 
talion against  Stockton.  It  was  after  this  last 
attempt  and  intervievi\that  the  letter  of  the  17th  to 
Stockton,  postponing  the  civil  war,  was  written; 
and,  in  the  order  of  events,  the  letter  to  the  Adju- 
tant General  giving  his  (Kearny's)  account  of  all 
these  matters  was  written  after  these  events,  and 
after  the  final  letter  to  Stockton,  and  the  final  inter- 
view with  Fremont.  The  letter  to  Stockton  post- 
poning the  civil  war  was  written,  as  admitted  in 
another  part  of  the  cross-examination,  after  Fre- 
mont's final  refusal  to  join  him  with  his  battalion. 
It  was  to  let  him  know  the  civil  war  was  post- 
poned. It  was  afterwards  dropped  altogether  with 
respect  to  Stockton,  and  recommenced  against 
Fremont.  I  do  not  speak  figuratively,  but  literally, 
as  I  will  show  in  the  proper  place,  when  1  come 
to  the  operations  against  Fremont.  At  present  I 
confine  myself  to  the  Stockton  part  of  the  case, 
and  have  to  show  the  reason  for  postponing  the 
collision  and  civil  war.  That  reason  appears  very 
intelligibly  in  the  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  same  date  just  read,  and  in  that  part  of  it 
which  says:  '^  Both  of  to  horn  refuse  to  obey  my 
'  orders,  or  the  instructions  of  the  President;  and  as  I 
'  have  no  troops  in  the  country  under  my  authority,  ex- 
'  cepting  a  few  dragoons,  I  have  no  power  of  enforcing 
'  them." 

"No  power  to  enforce  them."  That  was  the 
reason.  And  why  no  power?  Because  Fremont's" 
battalion  of  500  men  was  not  put  under  his  orders  ! 
That  is  the  secret;  that  is  the  fair  interpretation  of 
his  letter.  Without  them,  he  had  but  his  frag- 
ment of  guard — sixty  unhorsed  dragoons!  With 
them  he  would  have  possessed  the  real  military 
power  of  the  country.  Failing  to'g;et  the  Califor- 
nia battalion,  he  retired,  breathing  vengeance,  not 
against  Stockton,  but  against  the  person  who  had 
balked  his  criminal  design — against  Fremont,  and 
plotting  against  him  a  double  ruin;  against  his  life 
there;  against  his  character  here.  But  let  us  not 
anticipate.  The  present  point  is  the  civil  war,  and 
the  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  showing  the 
reason  for  its  postponement.  That  letter,  besides 
showing  that  it  was  for  want  of  force  that  the  col- 
lision and  civil  war  were  necessarily,  and  for  the 
present,  postponed,  also  contained  other  state- 
ments proper  to  be  here  e.xamined. 

1.  It  says  Commodore  Stockton  refused  to  obey 
his  orders.  The  fact  is.  General  Kearny  never 
gave  an  order  to  Commodore  Stockton,  and  so  he 
positively  swore  before  the  court-martial.  "  I  ex- 
erted no  command  whatever  over  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, nor  did  he  exert  any  whatever  over  me."  Thus 
he  swore  before  the  court-martial:  and  yet  writes 
an  official  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General  that  both 
Stockton  and  Fremont  had  refused  to  obey  his 
order^  We  see  that  Stockton  never  received  any: 
we  will  all  see  what  kind  of  an  order  Fremont  dis- 
obeyed. 

2.  That  Fremont  refused  to  obey  his  orders. 
This  is  a  false  statement  of  the  case,  as  the  letter 
of  17th  January,  containing  the  alleged  refusal, 
will  show.  The  refusal  was  a  respectful  declining 
to  decide  the  question  of  rank  between  his  two 
superiors — a  question  thrown  into  his  hands  by 
giving  him  contradictory  orders,  which  he  declined 
to  solve,  and  remained  precisely  as  he  was  until 
they  decided  their  own  question.  This  was  re- 
spectfully and  firmly  announced  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter  to  General  Kearny,  alleged  to  contain 
the  refusal,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  charges  be- 
fore the  court-martial.  It  was  announced  in  these 
terms: 

"  I  feel,  therefore,  with  great  deference  to  your  professional 
and  personal  cliaracler,  constrained  to  say.  tliat  until  you  and 
Oommodore  Stockton  adjust  hetween  yourselves  the  question  of 
rank,  where,  I  respectfully  think,  the  difficulty  belongi.  I  shall 
have  to  report  and  receive  orders,  as  heretofore,  from  the  Com- 
modore." 


This  point,  of  course,  was  before  the  court-mar- 
tial; and  the  answer  which  it  then  received  in  the 
"■Defence,"  (page  398,)  was  the  one  which  truth, 
law,  and  honor  gave;  and  which  will  abide  the  scru- 
tiny of  time  and  history.     It  was  in  these  words: 

"The  (ineslion  now  is  disobtdii  nee  of  orders — the  order 
not  to  reorganize  the  Calilbinia  battalion  being  the  specrfi- 
calion. 

"  In  the  British  service,  from  whose  rules  and  articles  of 
war  our  own  are  copied,  and  where  there  is  a  juilge  advocate 
general  to  direct  coun-nianiiil  proceedings  with  unitnruiity, 
the  character  orquahti(  sol  the  order,  disobedience  to  which 
is  criminal,  are  clearly  dehired.  At  page  i;9  oi  Hough  (edi- 
tion of  1825)  is  found  this  detinition  ol  such  an  orihf : 

"  '  In  tlie  absolute  resistarrceof,  or  refusal  of  obedience  to, 
'a  present  and  urgent  command,  convejed  either  orally  or 
'in  virltlng,  anil  directed  to  be  obeyed  with  proinptiiiide,  by 
'  the  non  compliance  with  which  some  imnudiate  act  neces- 
'  sary  to  be  done  might  be  iinpeded  or  defeali  il,  a^  high  an 
'  oftenee  is  discoveralrle  as  can  well  be  contemplated  by  the 
'  military  mind  ;  inasmuch  as  the  principle  which  it  holds 
'  out  would,  ifencour.iiied,  or  not  suppress  d  by  some  heavy 
'  penalty,  forbid  or  preclude  a  reliance  on  Ihe  execution  of 
'any  militaryniear.ure.  It  is  this  positive  di-ob.  dir-nce, 
'llieiefote,  evincing  a  re/Viitiory  spirit  in  the  inferior,  an 
'  active  oppo.Mtiun  to  the  communds  of  a  super. or,  against 
'  which  It  must  be  supposed  the  severe  penalty  ol  the  article 
'  is  principally  directed.' 

"  From  this  dehniiion  of  the  kind  of  order  which  the  rrles 
and  articles  of  war  contemplate,  it  is  char  that  it  is  not  eiery 
order,  and  merely  because  it  is  an  order,  given  bya.-upeiior 
to  an  inferior,  that  entitles  itself  to  implicit  ob.diein  e.  On 
the  contrary,  it  must  have  certain  indispensable  reriuisites  to 
entitle  itself  to  that  obedience ;  and  arirong  these  are:  1st 
legality  ;  2d,  necessary  lor  the  public  service  ;  3d,  urgent;  by 
tlie  non-compliance  with  which  some  imnudiate  act  neces- 
sary to  be  done  is  d.ft  ated  or  iniped.il ;  and  that  the  disobedi- 
ence mu>t  be  of  a  kirrd  to  evince  a  reiracniry  spirit. 

"  I  have  to  answer  that  the  order  given  bi  General  Kearny 
possessed  none  of  these  requisites,  and  tliat  di.  ohedirnce 
drew  after  it  no  injury  to  the  public  service,  and  that  my  re- 
fusal to  obey  it  was  not  in  a  refractory  spirit. 

"  1.  It  WHS  not  a  legal  order,  and  this  lor  reasons  which  I 
shall  lu.ly  show  in  the  proper  place. 

"'<J.  It  was  a  mere  e.\periniental  orderof  contradiction  to 
try  a  qestion  of  rank,  and  against  the  public  service,  as  the 
st.ite  of  the  battalion  required  it  to  be  reorganized,  the  time 
hir  which  many  of  the  men  and  otticers  were  engaged  liiiving 
expired:  andtogive  itainajorin  placeof  myself,  iiiade Gov- 
ernor. . 

"3.  So  far  from  being  for  the  public  service,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  sentence  iuG.neral  Kearny's  letter  to  Coinmndoie 
Stockton,  oftlie  17tli  of  January, (already  quoted,)  in  relation 
to  a  collision  b.tween  them,  and  possibly  a  civil  war,  that 
the  battalion  was  wanted  for  forcibly  asserting  his  light  to 
the  governorship  against  Commodore  Stockton.  The  lelter 
can  have  no  other  nieaniirg;  and  this  interpretation  of  it  is, 
moreover,  borne  out  by  his  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  De- 
partment, by  his  tejtiiiiiiny  before  the  court,  and  by  the  les- 
tiinnny  of  Lieutenant  Emory. 

"  4.  The  battalion  was  not  and  never  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  General  Kearny  ;  was  not  such  troops  as  his  in- 
structions contemplated,  and  several  of  its  officers  were 
from  the  navy,  over  whom  lie  could  have  no  control. 

"  5.  General  Kearny  was,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  order, 
suspended  from  the  command  of  the  Ibrces  at  that  place,  by 
order  of  Governor  Stockton. 

"  6.  If  not  suspendeifat  the  time  he  wrote  and  sent  thfl 
order,  then  he  was  himself  in  mutiny  against  his  own 
commander,  and  endeavoring  to  induce  me  '  to  join'  in  it, 
and 'thus  was  in  the  commission  of  the  double  oflence  of 
mutiny  himself  and  endeavoring  to  make  another  join  him 
in  it. 

"  7.  General  Kearnj  has  not  shown  for  what  purpose  he 
gave  the  order  against  reorganization  ;  but  ii  appear^  evident 
it  was  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  to  uil,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  battalion  together  in  his  own  hands,  to  be  used 
against  Gov.  Stockton.  On  his  cro>s-examiiialion  (eighth 
day)  lie  sceins  to  have  known  nothing  about  what  he  was 
doing  in  gi\  ing  this  order,  on  which  1  am  now  doubly  pros- 
ecute.I.  To  the  question,  'Did  you  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  reorganization  commanded  by  Governor  Stock- 
ton of  the  battalion  under  Lieutenant  Col. mel  I',  ^irioiit,  and 
forbid  by  you?'  he  answered,  '  1  do  not;  I  learned  thatCom- 
nrodore  Stockton  was  about  to  remuanize  that  baitahon,  and 
I  forbid  it.'  'i'hus,  a  battalion  raided,  otlicen  d,  commanded, 
and  organized  by  Governor  Stockton,  and  beiiiga  partot  liis 
forces  for  the  conquest,  preservation,  and  government  of 
California,  was  forbid  to  be  re-organized  by  Gem  ral  Kearny, 
without  knowing  what  the  actual  organizalioii  was,  or  what 
the  reorgaiiizalion  would  be.  He  heanl  something  was  to 
be  done— he  knew  not  what — and  he  forbid  it.  Surely,  he 
should  tell  what  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

"  8.  It  Vfas  an  order  that  I  could  not  obey  without  rebel- 
ling against  the  authority  by  which  the  battalion  was  raised 
and  from  which  I  held  my  commission  as  its  commander. 

"  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  order  not  to  reorganize 
the  battalion  has  none  of  the  reqni>iles  of  an  order  entitled 
to  obedience;  that  it  w.is  not  a  lawful  order;  that  it  was 
not  intended  for  the  public  service  ;  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  it;  that  no  injury  to  the  public  service  accrued 
from  non-obedience  to  it;  tliat  the  refusal  to  obey  it,  so  far 
from  being  in  a  refractory  spirit,  was  a  mere  determination 
to  remain  as  I  was,  and  as  I  had  been,  under  Commodore 
Stockton's  command,  until  my  superiors  settled  their  own 
dispute.  And  I  am  now  advised  by  counsel  to  say  that  that 
decision  was  legally  right." 

This  conclusive  "  Defence"  was  lost  upon  the 
court — its  majority;  but  it  will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  mind  of  any  honorable  man,  in  America  or  in 
Europe,  now  or  hereafter,  who  hears,  or  shall 
read  it. 

3.    The  letter — the  one  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
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eral,  of  the  17th  of  January — signifying  the  reason 
why  the  "collision  and  civil  war"  was  postponed, 
also  contained  this  paragraph  in  relation  to  Com- 
modore Stockton: 

"  /  hiice  t:>  state  tluit  the  march  of  the  troops  from  Snn  Dies,o 
to  this  place  (Los  Jingeles)  was  reluctantly  consented  to  hy 
Commodore  Stockton,  07i  my  urgent  advice  that  he  should  not 
leave  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  wuupjtorted  to  fight  a 
battle  on  which  the  fate  of  California  might  for  a  long  time 
dejiend." 

This  out-Kearnies  Kearny!  In  the  face  of  the 
fact,  perfectly  known  to  him,  that  the  combined 
movement  of  Stockton  and  Fremont  had  been 
planned  in  September,  about  the  time  that  he  was 
leaving  Santa  Fe;  that  Stockton  was  only  waiting, 
when  he  reached  San  Diego,  for  tidings  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Fremont  from  Monterey,  and  the  return 
of  Hensley  from  peninsular  California  with  cattle 
and  horses;  that,  immediately  upon  getting  inform- 
ation of  that  advance,  and  upon  getting  three  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
horses,  by  the  return  of  Hensley,  he  commenced 
his  movement  to  meet  Fremont,  and  to  close  in 
upon  the  insurgents  from  both  sides  at  Los  An- 
geles; and  that  he  himself,  Kearny,  did  not  even 
apply  for  a  place  in  the  expedition  until  after  the 
troops  were  paraded  to  march!  All  this  he  per- 
fectly knew.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  knowl- 
edge, and  in  defiance  of  all  these  facts,  he  wrote 
officially  to  the  Adjutant  General,  expressly  to  be 
laid  before  the  President  and  Secretary  at  War, 
whom,  at  ihe  same  time,  he  was  endeavoring  to  in- 
flame against  Stockton  as  disregarding  his  instruc- 
tions, that  the  march  was  reluctantly  consented  to 
by  Stockton.  The  great  poet  of  Nature  has  put 
it  into  the  mouth  of  the  gentle  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
as  the  crowning  sin  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  that — 

"Even  i'  the  presence  he  would  say  untruths." 
In  plain  prose,  that  he  would  tell  lies  to  the  king. 
Some  may  suppose  that  is  no  worse  than  telling 
lies  to  other  people.  But  it  is  worse.  The  king 
is  a  man  in  power,  and  acts  upon  that  lie,  and  does 
wrong  to  somebody.  So  of  our  Piesident.  He  is 
a  man  in  power,  and  acts  upon  the  reports  made 
to  him,  and  may  thus  be  made  the  instrument  of 
great  injustice;  and  of  this,  the  reports  of  Kearny 
against  Stockton  and  Fremont  are  the  complete 
illustration. 

This  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  while  preg- 
nant with  the  sin  of  containing  too  much,  is  also 
abortive  in  the  sin  of  containing  too  little.  It  omits 
the  enumeration  of  an  important  letter,  sent  to  the 
United  States  with  those  enumerated,  and  by  the 
same  messenger.  He  enumerates  No.  1,  being 
orders  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont;  No.  2, 
being  his  (Fremont's)  "refusal"  to  obey  those  or- 
ders; and  No.  3,  being  Stockton's  refusal  to  sur- 
render the  civil  government  to  him.  But  he  omits 
to  enumerate  No.  4,  being  Kearny's  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Benton,  brought  in,  as  the  rest  were,  by  his 
assistant  adjutant  general,  Emory,  full  of  kindness 
to  Senator  Benton,  Mrs.  Fremont,  and  all  the 
family;  and  splendidly  encomiastic  upon  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont! 

Theoperations  against  Governor  Stockton,  with 
the  postponement  of  the  civil  war:  They  had  com- 
menced in  wrong,  progressed  through  iniquity, 
and  terminated  in  great  crime.  It  began  with 
turning  back  the  messenger,  Mr.  Carson,  bearing 
despatches  to  the  Government,  and  letters  to  their 
families  from  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  getting  an  answer  from  the 
Government  in  the  limited  time,  and  which  would 
'have  prevented  all  mischief.  Carson  would  have 
carried  out  the  naval  orders  of  November  5,  which 
would  have  prevented  all  difficulty,  and  had  them 
in  California  in  sixty  days — a  fortnight  before  the 
contest  between  Kearny  and  Stockton  commenced 
— and  which  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  February. 
They  were  faithfully  brought  in  by  Major  Fiiz- 
patrick;  but  he  would  not  stipulate  to  carry  back 
answers,  and  did  not  carry  them  further  than  Mis- 
souri. There  Colonel  Robert  Campbell  procured 
a  brave  and  faithful  man — one  of  the  Soublettes— 
grandson  of  Colonel  Whitley,  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  old  Mrs.  Whitley,  (for  she  was  as  much  of  a 
hero  as  any  of  them,)  to  carry  the  return  answer 
to  Santa  Fe;  that  was  as  far  as  he  would  agree  to 
go,  and  was  nearly  worth  his  life  to  attempt.  It 
was  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  snows  of 
Russia  were  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountain 
gorges.  Men  and  horses  were  perishing;  witness 
Lieutenant  Abert  and  his  party.     So ublette  saved 


his  animals  from  death  of  cold  and  hunger,  by 
breaking  and  thawing  soft  wood — shaving  off  the 
tender  bark,  and  giving  it  to  them  to  eat — shelter- 
ing them  with  blankets  and  skins  from  the  "  piti- 
less storm.'''  He  got  to  Santa  Fe;  but  no  one  for 
a  long  time  would  go  further.  And  these  answers, 
which  Carson  would  have  carried  to  California 
by  the  15th  of  January,  did  not  arrive  until  May. 
Previous  orders,  those  of  November  5th,  (by  Col- 
onel Mason,)  did  not  arrive  until  February;  and 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Stockton's  and  Fremont's 
enemies — loere  concealed  from  Stockton  for  a  month, 
and  from  Fremont  altogether,  in  order  to  entrap  and 
destroy  him  !  1  shall  prove  what  I  say  when  1 
come  to  the  next  act  of  this  drama.  I  go  on  with 
Stockton  and  Kearny.  It  was  wrong  in  Kearny 
to  go  on  to  California  after  knowing  that  all  the 
object  of  his  going  had  been  accomplished — wrong, 
if  his  going  had  been  merely  absurd  and  foolish, 
but  criminal,  when  the  design  was  selfish  and  sin- 
ister— merely  to  decorate  his  name  with  the  title 
of  Governor  of  California  for  a  month,  and  then 
go  home  to  Missouri,  to  spend  his  time  in  peace 
with  his  family,  while  his  country  was  at  war 
with  Mexico.  It  was  wrong  in  him,  after  being 
permitted  by  Stockton  to  take  the  place  of  second 
in  command  under  him,  to  commence  a  secret 
claim,  first  to  be  promulgated  in  the  United  States, 
and  after  the  expedition  had  been  successful,  to 
supplant  Governor  Stockton  in  the  chief  command; 
and,  above  all,  when  that  chief  command  had  been 
twice  formally  offered  to  him,  and  twice  formally 
refused.  If  refused  in  good  faith,  and  not  to  take 
from  another  the  fruits  of  preparations  matured 
and  ripe  for  gathering,  it  was  an  honorable  refu- 
sal, and  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion— the  practice  everywhere,  and  amongst  ex- 
temporaneous officers,  not  bred  to  arms,  but  hold- 
ing a  soldier's  patent  as  a  gift  from  God,  as  well 
as  amongst  those  trained  in  the  rules.  Witness 
Patterson  and  Harney  at  the  bridge  of  Medellin; 
witness  Shields  and  Persifer  F.  Smith  in  one  of 
the  battles — real  battles — before  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico; Witness  Lawrance  and  Clive,*  Hardinge  and 
Hough,  and  Irvine,  in  India. f     If  General  Kear- 


*"  Uut  just  at  this  conjuncture  Major  Lawrance  arrived 
from  England  and  assumed  the  chief  connnand.  Friini  the 
waywardness  and  impatience  of  control  wliicli  liad  cliarac- 
terized  C'live,  hoth  at  school  and  in  tlie  counting-liouse,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  not,  after  such 
achievements,  act  witli zeal  and  good  humor  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  But  Lawrance  had  early  treaied  hini  with  kind- 
ness ;  and  it  is  bare  justice  to  Clive  to  say,  that,  proud  and 
overbearing  as  he  was,  kindness  was  never  thrown  away 
upon  him.  He  cheerfully  placed  himself  under  the  orders 
of  liisold  friend,  and  exerted  himsell  as  strenuously  in  the 
second  piist  as  he  could  have  done  in  the  fir.-t.  Lawrance 
well  knew  the  value  of  such  assistance.  Though  himself 
giited  with  no  intellectual  laculiy  higher  than  plain  good 
sense,  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  brilliant  coad- 
jutor. ThouL'h  he  had  made  a  inethooical  study  of  inililary 
tactics,  and,  like  all  men  regularly  bred  to  a  professinn,  was 
disposed  to  look  with  disdain  upon  interlopers,  he  had  yet 
liberality  enough  to  acknowledge  that  Clive  was  an  cxci  ption 
to  common  rules.  '  Some  people,'  he  wrote, '  are  pleased  to 
'  term  Captain  Clive  fortunate  and  lucky ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
'  from  the  knowledge  1  have  of  the  genileinan,  he  dt  served 
'  and  mightexpect  from  his  conduct  everything  as  it  fell  out ; 
'a  man  of  undaunted  resolution,  of  a  cool  teni|ier,  and  a  pre- 
'senceof  mind  which  never  left  liiinin  the  greatest  danger — 
'  born  a  soldier  ;  for,  without  a  military  education  of  any  ^on, 
'or  much  conversing  with  any  of  the  profession,  from  his 
'judgment  and  good  sense  he  led  on  an  army  like  an  expe- 
'  rieiiced  officer  and  a  brave  soldier,  with  a  prudence  that 
'certainly  warranted  success.'" — Bahington  Muc.uulay. 

f'The  two  leaders  ol  our  victorious  army,  the  Governor- 
general  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  have  throughout  these 
operations  set  an  example  of  cordial  concert  and  u«ioii,  an 
utter  forgetlBlness  of  themselves,  to  which  the  happy  result 
is  greatly  to  be  attributed.  All  matters  of  punciilio  were 
sacrificed,  and  Sir  Henry  Haidinge  consented  to  serve  as 
second  in  command." 

"The  example  set  by  two  gallant  commanders  of  disre- 
garding military  punctilio,  and  looking  exclusively  to  their 
country's  honor  and  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  told,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  on  those  placed  under  their  orders. 
Sir  Hugh  Goiigh  speaks  ofan  officer  who  joined  only  the  night 
before  the  battle,  and  pays  him  a  tribute  which  1  am  proud 
to  mention.  This  officer  (Brigadier  Irvine)  had  made  every 
exertion  to  join  the  army,  in  tiie  hope  of  being  placed  in  the 
prominent  station  to  which  by  his  rank  he  was  entitled  ;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  he  arrived  only  the  night  before  the  battle. 
The  command  would  naturally  have  devolved  upon  him,  but 
he  declined  to  assume  it,  in  order  that  all  the  credit  might 
attach  to  the  officer  who  in  point  of  rank  was  inferior,  but 
who  had  superintended  the  preparations  for  the  coming  ac- 
tion. While  we  are  bestowing  due  praise  on  such  devotion 
to  public  duly,  let  us  not  forget  the  example  that  had  been 
set  by  the  Governor-general  and  Cominander-i  n-chief.  1'hal 
example  had,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  conduct  ofother  brave 
and  honorable  men,  who  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice, 
not  of  mere  personal  interest,  for  that  they  disregarded,  but 
of  that  which  was  really  dear  to  them,  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal distinction." — Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Speech,  1S4<)^ 


ny's  refusal  to  accept  the  command  of  Stockton's 
troops  were  for  the  reasons  which  governed  offi- 
cers, proper  would  have  been  his  conduct  and  just 
the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it.  But  subse- 
quent events  prove  it  was  not,  and  that  selfish 
reasons  governed  his  refusal  to  accept  the  com- 
mand when  oflTered,  as  they  did  to  claim  the  gov- 
ernorship in  a  case  not  warranted  by  his  instruc- 
tions, or  in  the  attempt  to  supplant  his  superior 
afterwards  in  the  chief  command. 

One  single  object  was  in  view  all  the  time,  and 
that  to  be  attained  by  any  means,  no  matter  how 
contradictory  or  unworthy.  That  object  was  the 
governorship  of  California! — to  Kearny  what  the 
"beef"  was  to  Johnny  Hooks,  immortalized  by  ■ 
Patrick  Henry  and  William  Wirt.  He  went  to 
California  for  the  governorship.  He  thought  he 
had  it  under  his  "instructions,"  and  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  seeking  it  again  at  the  pointof  Pico's  lances. 
He  wanted  no  more  of  Pico's  "defeats,"  nor  of  his 
"  retreat  in  the  direction  .^,"  nor  of  his  own  "  march 
to  San  Bernardo,"  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
from  it,  round  the  hills;  nor  of  Pico's  "  repulse," 
taking  all  his  cattle;  nor  of  the  "fight"  or  "flight" 
for  the  hill;  nor  of  Pico's  "position"  after  his  de- 
feat at  the  hill,  which  position  happened  to  be  that 
of  the  dog  after  he  had  treed  the  coon.  He  wanted 
no  more  of  these  new  topographical  vocabulary 
honors!  and  remained  in  that  mind  until  after  the 
victories  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  January,  and  until 
after  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.  Then  a  new 
vision  rose  before  him — a  new  way  to  the  govern- 
orship— that  sole  object  of  all  his  thoughts.  That 
vision  was,  to  fancy  himself  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  expedition  from  San  Diego,  and  that 
the  country  was  conquered,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  "  battles"  of  that  expedition,  and  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Couenga,  and  that  he  and  Fremont  had 
done  the  work!  and,  ejecting  Stockton  from  the 
concern,  they  would  divide  the  game!  he  taking 
the  governorship  for  a  month,  and  Fremont  after 
him:  and  so  bring  himself  under  the  letter  of  the 
conditional  instructions  under  which  he  went,  with 
a  guard,  to  California.  This  was  the  new  vision; 
and  then  he  changed  ground,  and  demanded  the 
govership  as  the  conqueror  of  California.  Then 
his  five  billets-doux  in  forty-eight  hours  to  Fremont, 
not  now  to  be  read;  then  his  bed  scene  with  Rus- 
sell, suppressed  as  collateral  by  the  court;  then  his 
final  attempt  of  the  17th,  in  his  secret  interview 
with  Fremont  at  his  own  quarters;  then  his  letter 
to  Stockton,  postponing  the  civil  war,  and  the  letter 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  same  day,  giving  the 
reason  for  that  postponement.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  ride  to  California,  and  of  all  the  plots,  crimi- 
nalities, and  machinations  of  which  it  was  the  fruit- 
ful source.  The  final  conception  was  the  crown- 
ing one.  For  a  general  who  had  not  a  man  but  a 
few  foot-dragoons;  who  had  been  permitted  to  come 
along  in  the  place  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  ship;  who 
asked  and  obtained  the  second  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  twenty  eye  and  ear  witnesses;  who  acted 
as  a  subordinate  throughout  the  march,  and  until 
it  was  all  over:  for  a  general,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  conceive  the  design  of  supplanting  his 
commander-in-chief,  and  not  only  taking  from  him 
the  honors  of  his  victories,  but  to  despoil  him  of 
thegovernorship  which  he  had  won  the  year  before: 
this  was  a  daring  which  lacked  but  one  ingredient 
to  make  it  satanic,  and  that  one  was  soon  added — 
bloodshed — to  enforce  his  newborn  pretension.  So 
far  as  itdejJtended  upon  him,  the  ingredient  of  blood 
was  added:  he  plotted  it.  Fremont  alone  prevented  , 
the  mixing  of  the  blood.  Then  his  vengeance  took 
a  new  turn.  He  sent  his  assistant  adjutant  general 
to  Washington  city  to  make  false  accusations  against 
the  Governor  on  whom  he  would  have  made  civil 
war,  and  against  the  officer  who  had  balked  that 
design.  In  the  wars  of  the  fallen  angels  upon  high 
Heaven,  such  daring  might  have  merited  a  brevet: 
on  earth  it  is  impossible.  The  President  may  grant 
it:  the  Senate  may  confirm  it:  the  Secretary  at  War 
may  write  it — write  it  upon  parchment  as  thick  as 
the  seven-fold  shield  of  bulls'  hides  which  Ajax- 
wore  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  cover  him  over  with 
it:  it  cannot  hide  the  indelible  brand  of  infamy 
which  recorded  evidence  fixes  on  the  forehead  of 
the  wearer. 

I  have  now  finished  the  examination  of  the  first 
act  of  the  drama,  only  prevented  from  being  bloody 
by  the  honor  and  firmness  of  Fremont — honor  above 
eeduction — firmness  above  terror.     I  have  got  to 
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the  end  ofthe  machinations  against  Stockton;  those 
against  his  successor  are  to  appear:  and,  as  the 
whiteness  of  wool  is  to  the  scarlet  dye,  so  is  the 
guilt  of  the  past  compared  to  what  is  to  come. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Fifth  Day. 

Now  opens  the  second  act  of  this  drama;  and 
from  this  time  fortli  Stockton  disappear,  and  Fre- 
mont remains  in  the  scene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  1847, 
after  being  suspended  from  all  command  by  Stock- 
ton, Kearny,  with  his  sixty  dragoons  on  foot,  left 
Lios  Angeles,  on  his  return  to  San  Diego,  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Couenga  making  it  perfectly  safe  for 
him  to  travel  with  his  remnant  of  guard.  He  left 
the  capital  without  notice  to  Colonel  Fremont, 
and  without  leaving  any  order  for  him,  and  with- 
out letting  it  be  known  where  he  was  going.  This 
appears  at  page  87  ofthe  printed  trial,  thus: 

"  Question.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Los  Angeles — the 
clay,  and  the  time  of  tlie  day? 

"^nsu!cr.  I  left  Los  Angeles  on  the  18th  of  January,  I847 ; 
I  presume  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Question.  Did  30U  leave  any  orders  for  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Fri^mont,  or  take  leave  of  him,  or^give  notice  to  liim 
of  your  going  away,  ot  of  where  you  were  goifig? 

"  .Answer.  I  did  not." 

These  questions  and  answers  establish  a  great 
point  in  the  case,  of  which  the  Senate  shall  here- 
after learn  something;  at  present  I  go  on  with  the 
order  of  events. 

Kearny  went  off,  without  taking  leave  of  him, 
without  giving  him  notice,  without  leaving  word 
or  order  behind,  and  without  intimation  to  him  of 
his  future  intended  "  whereabouts."  He  went  to 
San  Diego,  and  thence  despatched  his  assistant 
adjutant  general  to  the  United  States.  When  heard 
of  he  was  at  Monterey,  four  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. Commodore  Stockton  returned  to  his  ships. 
Fremont  entered  upon  the  office  of  Governor,  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment  to  that  place  in  the 
August  preceding,  to  have  taken  effect  in  the  Octo- 
ber preceding,  and  of  which  appointment,  among 
other  things,  Carson  was  bearing  the  intelligence 
to  Washington  when  turned  back  by  Kearny. 
The  information  reached  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber— was  made  known  to  Congress  approvingly 
in  the  President's  annual  message,  and  in  the  War 
and  Navy  reports;  and  the  appointment  approved 
in  the  general  approbation  of  all  Stockton's  acts, 
communicated  to  him  in  reply  to  his  despatches. 
The  President,  in  his  massage,  said: 

"  Our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
gallant  officer  ofthe  army,  and  a  small  force  hastily  collected 
in  that  distant  country,  have  acquired  bloodless  possession 
■ofthe  Californias,  and  the  American  flag  lias  been  raised  at 
every  important  point.  The  old  civil  government  bein"  ne- 
cessarily superseded,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  ofthe  conqueror 
to  secure  his  conquest,  and  to  proWde  for  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by  our  military 
and  naval  commanders,  by  the  establishment  of  temporary 
governments  in  some  ofthe  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico 
nssimilating  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  own  country.  In  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico 
and  ofthe  Californias,  little,  if  any,  further  resistance  is  ap- 
prehended from  the  inhabitants  to  the  temporary  govern- 
ments which  have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  ciise,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  been  established." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report,  said: 
"  Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  ofthe  whole  coun- 
try as  a  conquest  of  the  United  States,  and  appointed  Colo- 
nel Fremont  Governor,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  assume 
the  functions  of  that  office  when  he  should  return  to  the 
squadron." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said: 

"EfRoient  aid  was  rendered  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont and  the  volunteers  under  his  command.  In  his  hands, 
Commodore  Stockton  informs  the  Department,  he  will  leave 
the  military  government  when  he  shall  leave  California  in 
the  further  execution  of  his  orders." 

Colonel  Fremont  was  then  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, under  the  law  of  nations,  by  the  appointment 
of  Governor  Stockton,  virtually  made  in  August, 
1846;  the  commission  formally  delivered  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1847;  and  that  appointment  valid 
until  disapproved  by  the  President.  One  great  ob- 
ject of  Carson's  mission  was  to  learn  his  approval 
or  disapproval.  It  was  not  disapproved.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  approved,  first,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  communicated  to  Congress;  next,  as 
one  ofthe  acts  of  Stockton,  approved  in  the  mass. 
Colonel  Fremont  was  then  Governor  of  California'; 
and,  what  is  material  to  be  known,  there  was  no' 
other  governor,  and  no  other  American  civil  au- 
thority in  the  country  at  the  time,  nor  until  after 
the  1st  of  March. 
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Left  alone  in  his  government, living  in  LaCiudad 
de  los  Angeles,  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the 
governors-general  of  the  Californias,  Fremont  ad- 
ministered the  government  and  ruled  the  coun- 
try, gaining  the  good-will  of  all  tiie  inhabitants, 
with  the  order,  peace,  regularity,  and  public  satis- 
faction of  an  old-established  authority.  This  was 
well  told  before  the  court-martial,  in  the  "Defence," 
page  422,  thus: 

"  After  the  capitulation  of  Couenga,  the  country  immedi- 
ately subsided  into  profound  tranquillity,  and  security  of  life, 
person,  and  property  became  as  complete  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  Travelling  or  at  home,  single  or  in  com- 
pany, armed  or  defenceless,  all  were  safe.  Harmony  and 
good- will  prevailed  ;  and  no  trace  of  the  suppressed  insurrec- 
tion, or  of  resentment  for  what  was  passed,  was  anywhere 
seen.  I  lived  alone,  after  a  short  time,  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal ofthe  governors-general,  Los  Angeles,  without  guards  or 
military  protection,  the  battalion  having  been  sent  off  nine 
miles  to  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel.  I  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  in  their  ancient  capital,  administering  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  governor  lives  in  the  capital  of  any  of  our 
States." 

And  was  also  more  particularly  told  in  a  private 
letter  to  myself,  dated  the  3d  of  February,  1847, 
of  which  the  President  had  the  reading  as  soon  as 
received;  of  which  letter  this  is  an  extiact: 

"  Knowing  well  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  and  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  great  national  measure  to  unite  California  to  us 
as  a  sister  State,  by  a  voluntary  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  I  had,  in  all  my  marches  through  the  country,  and  in 
all  my  intercourse  with  the  people,  acted  invariably  in  strict 
accordatice  with  this  impression,  to  which  I  was  naturally 
further  led  by  my  own  feelings.  I  had  kept  my  troops  under 
steady  restraint  and  discipline,  and  never  permitted  to  them 
a  wanton  outrage,  or  any  avoidable  destruction  of  property 
or  life.  The  result  has  clearly  shown  the  wisdom  ofthe 
course  I  have  pursued.  *  *  *  Throughout  the  Califor- 
nian  population  there  is  only  one  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  to  myself.  The  men  in  the  country  most  forward 
and  able  in  the  revolution  against  us,  now  put  themselves  at 
my  disposition,  and  say  to  me,  '  Viva  tested  seguro,  duerme 
usfedses:uro,'  (live  safe,  sleep  safe,)  '  we  ourselves  will  watch 
over  the  tranquillity  ofthe  country,  and  nothing  can  happen 
which  shall  not  be  known  to  you.'  '  Edan  preparados  los 
kijos  del  pais  para  sostener  a  usted,'  'The  children  of  the 
country  are  prepared  to  sustain  you.'  " 

And  more  feelingly,  in  the  same  letter,  thus: 
"I  was  named  Governor,  and  immediately  proclaimed 
peace  and  order  restored  to  the  country ;  and  like  the  waters 
of  some  small  lake  over  wliich  a  sudden  storm  had  passed, 
it  subsided  instantly  into  perfect  tranquillity,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  A  Californian  gentleman,  Don  Pedro 
Cariilo,  arrived  yesterday  evening  from  Santa  Barbara,  and 
told  me  that  he  heard  a  group  of  boys  in  the  street  singing 
to  their  guitar — 

'  Vivan  los  Estados  Unidos, 
Y  viva  el  Coronet  Fremont, 
(iuien,  nos  ha  asegurado  las  vidas.' 
'Long  live  the  United  States, 
And  long  live  Colonel  Fremont, 
Who  has  secured  to  us  our  lives.'  " 

Not  very  fine  poetry,  but  worth  more  than  most 
of  the  fine  poetry  which  is  usually  made  in  honor 
of  conquerors.  But  what  was  more  than  all,  was 
the  letter  of  the  ex-Governor-general  of  the  Cali- 
fornias, Don  Pio  Pico,  the  head  of  that  honorable 
family,  and  worthy  to  be  so,  written  from  his  re- 
tirement in  Sonora,  and  offering:  to  come  in  person, 
if  necessary,  to  assist  Colonel  Fremont  in  preserv- 
ing peace  and  order,  and  disclaiming  all  use  of  his 
name  to  the  contrary.  I  have  the  letter  now  here, 
in  the  original  Spanish.  This  is  it.  I  state  the 
contents,  without  reading.  Fremont  should  keep 
it  forever,  as  the  high  testimony  of  his  exalted 
conduct  in  California. 

The  effect  of  the  capitulation  of  Couenga,  and 
the  tranquil  and  happy  state  of  the  people  under 
it,  was  justly  stated  in  the  "Defence,"  before  the 
court-martial — of  course,  without  any  effect  upon 
the  majority  of  that  tribunal ;  but  true  in  itself,  and 
proper  to  be  here  reproduced,  to  show  the  felicity 
of  the  country  before  it  was  again  disturbed,  as 
will  be  presently  shown.  I  read  from  page  379  of 
the  Trial:  and,  as  the  statement  of  that  capitula- 
tion was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  conquering- 
march,  without  bloodshed,  which  produced  il,  I 
will  begin  the  reading  with  the  brief  description  of 
that  march,  and  the  cause  which  produced  it — the 
more  proper  as  no  report  of  Fremont's  military 
and  civil  operations  in  California  has  ever  been 
made.     I  read  from  the  "  £)f/ence,"page  378: 

"lleft  Los  Angeles  early  in  September.  The  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  there  in  the  same  month,  and  soon  spread 
over  all  the  southern  half  of  Calit'ornia.  It  extended  to  near 
Monterey.  It  delayed  Commodore  Stockton's  return  to  the 
sea,  and  deferred  my  own  appointment  as  Governor.  In- 
stead of  being  occu|iied  in  arrangements  to  be  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  95th  of  October,  to  be  placed  "as  Governor  over 
California,"  I  was  engaged,  with  little  other  means  than 
personal  influence,  in  raising  men  from  the  American  settle- 
ments on  the  Sacramento,  to  go  south  to  suppress  the  in- 


"  Wiih  a  small  body  of  men,  hastily  raised  for  the  emer- 
gency, 1  embarked,  according  to  Commodore  Stockton's 
orders,  first,  in  boats,  to  descend  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  then  in  the  thip  Sterling,  to  go  down  the  coast  to  Santa 
Barbara.  We  had  left  our  horses,  and  expected  to  obtain 
remounts  when  we  landed.  Many  days  after  our  departure 
from  San  Francisco,  (being  tossed  by  adverse  winds,  and 
living  on  five  days' rations,)  we  lell  in  with  the  merchant 
sliip  Vandalia,  from  which  I  learned,  and  truly,  that  no 
horses  could  be  had  below  ;  that,  to  keep  it  out  of  our  hands, 
the  Californians  had  driven  all  their  stock  into  the  interior, 
niul  that  .San  Diego  was  the  only  point  left  in  possession  of 
the  Americans.  I  therefore  determined  to  return  to  Mon- 
terey, and  make  the  march  overland.  I  did  so;  and  there  I 
learned,  on  the  27th  of  October,  that  I  had  beeti  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United  Slates.  It 
was  now  the  month  of  December,  the  beuinning  of  winter, 
and  the  cold  distressing  rains  had  commenced.  Everyiliing 
had  10  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  and  with  inadequate 
means.  In  a  few  weeks  all  was  ready;  four  hundred  men 
mounted;  three  pieces  of  artillery  on  carriages;  beef  cattle 
procur<il ;  tlie  march  commenced.  I  omit  Us  details  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  ess^tial 
to  my  defence.  We  made  a  secret  march  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  seat  of  a  district 
commandant;  took  it  by  surprise,  without  firing  a  sun  ;  cap- 
tured the  commandant,  Don  Jesus  Pico,  the  head  of  the 
insurrection  in  that  quarter,  with  thirty-five  others,  among 
them  the  wounded  captain  who  had  comn)anded  ai  La  Na- 
tividad.  Don  Jesus  was  put  before  a  courtmarlial  for  break- 
ing his  parole,  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  pardoned.  That 
pardon  had  its  influence  on  all  the  subsequent  events.  Don 
Jesus  was  the  cousin  of  Don  Andres  Pico,  against  whom  [ 
was  going,  and  was  married  to  a  lady  ofthe  Cariilo  family — 
a  family  numerous  and  respectable.  Many  hearts  were  con- 
quered the  day  he  was  pardoned,  and  his  own  above  all. 
Among  the  papers  seized  was  the  original  despatch  of  Gen-  ' 
eral  Flores,  which  informed  us  of  the  action  of  San  Pasqual, 
but  without  knowing  who  commatided  on  the  American 
side.  Don  Jesus  Pico  attached  himself  to  my  person,  and 
remained  devoted  and  faithful  under  trying  circumstances. 
We  pursued  our  march,  passing  all  the  towns  on  the  way 
without  collision  witli  the  people,  but  with  great  labor  frotn 
Ihe  state  of  the  roads  and  rains.  On  Christmas  day,  1843, 
we  struggled  on  the  Santa  Barbara  mountain  in  a  black  tem- 
pest of  chilling  rains  and  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
avalanches  of  rocks  and  earth,  and  deluges  of  water,  tum- 
bling down  from  the  mountain  sides — in  which  a  hundred 
horses  perished;  but  the  men  stood  to  it,  and  I  mention  it 
to  their  honor.  They  deserve  that  mention,  for  they  are  not 
paid  yet. 

"  We  passed  the  maritime  defile  of  the  Rincon,  or^Pnnto 
Gordo,  without  resistance,  flanked  by  a  small  vessel  which 
Commodore  Stockton  had  sent  to  us,  under  Lieutenant  Sel- 
den,  ofthe  navy.  A  ccnps  of  observation,  of  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  horsemen,  galloped  about  us,  without  doing  or  re- 
ceiving harm  ;  for  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
policy  to  have  any  of  them  killed.  It  was  the  camp  of  this 
corps  which  Captain  Hamlyn  passed,  to  give  me  Commodore 
•Slookton's  orders,  when  he  found  me  at  the  '  Camp  of  the 
Willows,'  as  said  in  his  testimony.  The  defile  of  San  Fer- 
nando was  also  passed,  a  corps  which  occupied  it  falling 
back  as  the  flanking  rifles  advanced.  We  entered  the  plain 
of  Couenga,  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  ccyisiderable  force; 
and  I  sent  a  summons  to  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or 
fight  at  once.  The  chiefs  desired  a  parley  with  me  in  person. 
I  went  alone  to  see  them,  (Don  Jesus  Pico  only  being  with 
me.)  They  were  willing  to  capitulate  to  me;  the  terms  were 
agreed  upon.  Commissioneis  were  sent  out  on  both  sides 
to  put  il  into  form  during  a  brief  armistice.  It  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief,  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  and  was  reported  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.  It  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  the  feelings  of  war.  It  tranqiiil- 
ized  the  country,  and  gave  safety  to  every  American  from 
the  day  of  its  conclusion. 

"My  march  from  Monterey  to  Los  Angeles, which  we 
enteredon  the  14th  of  January,  was  a  subject  for  gratulation  ; 
a  march  of  four  hundred  miles,  through  an  insurgent  coun- 
try, without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood — conquering  by  clem- 
ency and  jU'^tice — and  so  gaining  the  hearts  of  all,  that,  until 
troubles  came  on  from  a  new  source,  I  could  have  gone 
back,  alone  and  unarmed,  upon  the  trail  of  my  march,  trust- 
ing for  life  and  bread  to  those  alone  among  whom  I  had 
marelied  as  conqueror,  and  whom  I  have  been  represented 
as  plundering  and  oppressing!" 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  capitulation  of 
Couenga — a  convention  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  in  which  there  was  no  annexation,  no 
oaths  of  allegiance,  no  change  of  citizenship,  no 
change  of  laws  and  customs;  but  protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  in  return  for  submission  and 
subjection  to  the  conquerors,  leaving  the  (>olitical 
condition  of  the  people  to  be  settled  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Colonel  Fremont  was  sole  author  of  that  conven- 
tion, which  fortunately  he  had  then  aright  to  make, 
not  having  joined  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
insurgents  made  it  with  him,  and  would  make  it 
with  nobody  else.  They  made  it  in  a  personal 
interview  with  him,  in  a  grove  between  the  two 
camps,  and  near  their  own.  Fremont  went  alone 
to  treat  with  them,  having  only  Don  Jesus  with  him. 
They  declared  they  would  capitulate  to  none  but 

to  him that  they  would  take  to  the  mountains, 

and  die  like  wild  beasts  in  their  dens,  before  they 
would  surrender  to  any  but  Fremont.  Upon  that 
capitulation  they  laid  down  their  arms.  If  it  had 
not  been  made — and  none  but  Fremont  could  have 
made  it — then  a  guerrilla  war  would  have  been  car- 
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ried  on,  in  which  ail  the  Indians  in  California  and 
Oregon — from  Sonora  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca — 
would  have  been  in  arms,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Californians,  against  the  American  settlers. 

Governor  Fremont  lived  in  the  capital  of  the 
Californias  as  any  American  governor  would  live 
in  the  capital  of  his  own  State — without  guards — 
without  military  protection — without  his  battalion 
near  him — having  sent  it  off  nine  miles  to  the  soli- 
tary mission  of  San  Gabriel,  to  avoid  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  to  preserve 
discipline.  Not  an  outrage  or  disorder  of  any  kind 
occurred  in  the  country.  The  victors  and  the  van- 
quished lived  together  in  harmony.  Travelling 
or  at  home — alone  or  in  company — American  or 
Californian — all  were  equally  sale.  "VVar,  and  the 
feelings  of  war,  were  gone:  peace,  and  the  feelings 
of  peace,  had  returned.  It  was  the  only  place  in 
all  the  conquests  of  the  American  arms,  during  the 
Mexican  war,  in  which  such  safety  and  tranquil- 
lity followed  subjection.  It  contrasted  violently 
with  the  state  of  things  in  New  Mexico,  where  the 
inhabitants,  well  disposed  to  the  United  States,  had 
submitted  without  the  fire  of  a  gun,  and  received 
the  Americans  with  open  arms;  but  were  after- 
wards driven  to  revolt  by  military  annexation, 
change  of  laws  and  customs,  oath  of  allegiance, 
forced  citizenship;  and  where  many  were  hanged 
under  these  new  laws.  Great  was  the  contrast 
between  New  Mexico  and  California:  happy  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  month  of  march  came,  and  with  it  a  procla- 
mation of  General  Kearny  and  a  joint  circular  with 
Commodore  Shubrick,  bottomed  on  the  President's 
naval  order  of  November  5th,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived by  Colonel  Mason,  and  kept  a  secret  from 
Fremont,  not  even  naming  it  in  the  proclamation 
and  circular  which  were  issued.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Captain  Turner  arrived  at 
Los  Angeles,  bringing  orders  from  General  Kearny 
to  Colonel  Fremont,  but  not  even  bringing  a  copy 
of  the  proclamation.  (Page  102  of  the  Trial.)  The 
orders  which  he  brought,  dated  March  1,  1847, 
were  these: 

"Sir:  By  drparfment  orders  No.  a  of  this  date,  which 
will  be  handed  to  you  by  Captain  Turner,  1st  drafjoons,  act- 
inj!  assistant  adjutant  general  for  itiy  command,  you  will  see 
that  ceitaiii  duties  are  there  required  of  you  as  commander 
of  the  battalion  of  (Jalil'ornia  volunteers.  In  addition  to  the 
duties  above  referred  to,  I  have  now  to  direct  that  you  will 
bring  with  you,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  all  the 
archives  and  public  documents  and  papers  which  may  lie 
subject  to  your  control,  and  which  appertain  to  the  govern- 
ment of  California,  that  I  may  receive  them  from  your  hands 
at  this  place,  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  I  have  directions 
from  the  General  in  chief  not  to  detain  you  in  this  country, 
against  your  wishes,  a  moment  lojiger  than  the  necessities 
of  the  service  may  rerjuire,  and  you  will  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  here  after  you  have  complied  with  these  instructions, 
and  those  in  the  'orders'  referred  to." 

Tlie  directions  of  General  Scott,  referred  to  in 
these  orders,  were  of  date  November  3,  1846,  and 
were  in  these  words: 

"  It  is  known  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frfemont,  of  the 
United  States  rifle  regiment,  was,  i>i  July  last,  witfi  a  party 
of  men  in  the  service  of  tlie  United  States  topographical  en- 
gineers, in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monterey 
Bay,  en^'aged  in  joint  operations  against  Mexico  with  the 
United  States  squadron  on  that  coast.  Should  you  find  him 
there,  it  is  desired  that  you  do  not  detain  him,  against  his 
wishes,  a  moment  longer  than  the  necessities  of  the  service 
may  require." 

On  receiving  these  orders  from  General  Kearny, 
and  a  copy  of  these  instructions  from  General 
Scott,  Fremont  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  take  the 
path  of  honor  and  of  duty.  General  Scott,  with 
the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  feelino- 
of  a  true  soldier,  did  not  order  Fremont  to  join  his 
regiment  in  Mexico.  He  only  left  him  at  liberty 
to  do  so:  and  the  old  soldier  was  not  mistaken  in 
the  young  one.  Instantly  Fremont  prepared  to 
'join  his  regiment,  then  believed,  from  what  I  had 
written  him,  to  be  destined  for  the  city  of  Mexico, 
by  the  road  of  Vera  Cruz.  Sixty  picked  men, 
120  picked  horses,  jerk  beef,  and  pinoU,  (pulver- 
ized parched  corn  with  sugar,)  were  quickly  pre- 
pared; and  the  way  on  the  map  traced  out  tc  Tay- 
lor's camp;  and  thence  to  Scott,  wherever  he  might 
be.  Nor  was  there  a  man  of  the  sixty,  all  trained 
to  dang:ers  as  they  were,  and  full  of  resources  and 
self-reliance,  that  doubted  for  an  instant  their  en- 
tire capacity  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  Mex- 
ico, and  join  Scott,  even  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
All  this  was  done  in  unsuspecting  reliance  upon 
the  orders  received,  dated  the  1st  of  March;  and 
great  expenses  incurred  in  consequence;  for  which 


Fremont  is  still  in  debt  in  California.  It  will  be 
seen  how  cruelly  this  reliance  was  deceived.  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  fact  of  giving  these  orders — 
the  fact  of  leaving  Fremont  at  liberty  to  go  where 
he  pleased  after  executing  the  two  brief  orders  re- 
ferred to — (to  raustei*  his  battalion,  and  to  carry 
the  Government  archives  to  Monterey) — was  a 
declaration  of  the  most  solemn  import,  that,  on 
that  day,  the  1st  day  of  March,  1847,  he  (General 
Kearny)  had  no  charge  against  Colonel  Fremont 
— no  design  to  arrest  him — no  cause  to  detain  him 
in  California — no  cause  to  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 
the  United  States.  I  repeat  it;  these  orders  were 
as  solemn  a  declaration  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man could  make,  that,  up  to  that  date,  he  had  no 
charge  against  Colonel  Fremont.  This  declaration 
must  be  considered  as  repeated,  and  extended  to 
the  17th  day  of  March,  in  a  manner,  not  so  public 
and  official,  but  still  more  sacred,  in  a  message  to 
Mrs.  Fremont,  through  a  letter  to  me  of  that  date: 
the  original  of  which  I  now  hold  in  ray  hand.  I 
read  the  last  paragraph,  not  venturing  to  state  it. 
This  is  it: 

"  My  kind  regards  to  your  family.  Please  say  to  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont, that  I  yesterday  heard  by  a  man  from  Los  Amieles  that 
Colonel  Fremont  was  quite  well.  I  have  informed  him  tliat 
I  have  instructions  from  General  Scott  not  to  detain  him  in 
tliis  country  against  his  wishes.  I  think  it  probable  he  may 
conclude  to  leave  here;' and  if  so,  he  may  probably  start 
abo\it  the  1st  of  May,  and  cross  the  mountains.  But  this  is  a 
conjecture  of  mine,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  middle 
of  January,  nor  heard  from  him  directly." 

When  this  letter  was  received,  which  was  in  the 
summer  of  1847,  it  was  universally  considered  as 
full  proof  that  all  the  rumors  put  into  the  newspa- 
pers of  difficulties  between  Kearny  and  Fremont 
were  utterly  unfounded.  The  letter  was  shown  to 
mutual  friends:  not  a  dissenting  breath  was  heard: 
all  considered  it  an  extinguisher  of  all  sinister  ru- 
mors— a  declaration  of  friendship  both  personal 
and  military  on  the  part  of  Kearny;  and  that  he 
was  iiappy  in  having  an  opportunity,  through 
General  Scott's  orders,  to  release  Fremont  from 
detention  in  California.  So  fully  was  I  of  that 'be- 
lief, that  1  endorsed  upon  the  back  of  the  letter,  at 
the  time  that  I  received  it,  these  words:  "  Letter 
from  Kearny  of  Ike  llth  of  March:  discredils  all  re- 
ports of  difficulties  with  Fremont  up  to  that  day." 
Great  God!  what  have  I  since  seen!  Infamous 
charges,  all  running  back  to  the  17th  of  January  ! — 
his  own  oath,  that  he  intended  to  arrest  Fremont 
from  that  time! — his  own  showing,  that  he  was 
hunting  for  charges  the  whole  time!  and  more — 
but  let  us  not  anticipate  events;  nor  let  the  narra- 
tive run  ahead  of  the  proofs.  Let  us  return  to  Los 
Angeles,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  see  the 
rumors  which  began  to  circulate,  and  the  events 
which  began  to  develop  there,  and  to  spread  alarm 
and  consternation  among  the  people.  These  events 
and  rumors  were  four:  1.  The  non-payment  of 
the  public  debts  contracted  by  Stockton  and  Fre- 
mont for  the  conquest  and  government  of  the 
country;  2.  The  violation  of  the  capitulation  of 
Couenga;  3.  The  march  of  the  Mormons  from 
San  Diego  towards  Los  Angeles;  4.  The  suspi- 
cion of  violence  upon  Fremont.  By  the  middle  of 
March  these  events  and  rumors  were  in  full  prog- 
ress, and  the  country  verging  to  insurrection,  and 
the  whole  influence  of  Fremont  required  to  prevent 
an  outbreak.  The  whole  force  of  his  character 
was  wanting  to  keep  down  revolt.  But  here  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  proofs:  for  without  proof 
it  will  be  difficult  to  comprehend  to  what  a  degree, 
and  with  how  much  justice,  the  country  became 
alarmed  and  excited  by  the  accession  of  Kearny 
to  power,  and  by  the  first  week's  operations  under 
that  power — (for  he  had  assumed  all  power,  civil 
and  military,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  1st  of 
March.)  He  had  now  acquired  the  right  to  be 
Governor  of  California,  not  by  virtue  of  his  War 
Office  instructions,  not  by  virtue  of  th.e  conquest 
of  the  country,  "for  the  first  time,  by  the  troops  under 
his  (my)  command,'"  nor  by  the  surrender  of  it  to 
him  by  Stockton,  or  any  other  naval  commander, 
"  on  his  demand;"  but  by  virtue  of  the  definitive 
instructions  of  the  5th  of  November,  1846,  con- 
taining the  President's  orders,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  the  naval  conynander  on  the 
California  station,  to  "  relinquish"  the  military 
command  and  the  civil  government  to  General 
Kearny  or  Colonel  Mason.  Here  he  acquired  his 
right;  and  not  until  then  did  he  acquire  it.  These 
orders  were  carried  out  by  Colonel  Mason,  directed 


to  Commodore  Stockton,  but  delivered  to  Commo- 
dore Shubrick,  who  had  superseded  him.  I  repeat 
it;  by  virtue  of  these  orders  Kearny  acquired  the 
right  to  be  Governor  of  California:  that  right  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  communicating  the  orders  to 
Fremont,  representing  Stockton;  and  so  regularly 
relieving  him  in  the  post  which  he  held.  We  will 
see  how  he  relieved  him.  By  virtue  of  these  in- 
structinnsShubrickand  Kearny  divided  their  pow- 
ers, and  issued  a  circular  to  that  effect;  Kearny 
also  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  the  1st  of  March, 
given  in  manuscript  to  the  printer  at  Monterey 
on  the  4th,  printed  on  the  5th,  and  promulgated 
"  afterwards;"  the  instructions  of  J^ovemher  the  5lh 
being  all  the  time,  and  until  siyice  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  concealed  from  Fremont. 

The  date  and  promulgation  of  Kearny's  procla- 
mation assuming  the  governorship,  should  neither 
have  been  false  nor  uncertain.  It  was  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  power,  making  great  changes  in  the 
laws  and  government,  affecting  both  piersons  and 
property,  and  with  provisions  highly  penal.  Such 
a  proclamation  should  not  have  a  date  and  promul- 
gation false  or  uncertain,  in  either  particular;  it 
was  so  in  both,  as  this  evidence  before  the  court- 
martial — pp.  99,  100 — will  show: 

"  General  Keurny,  a  witness — Cross-exnminalion  continued. 

"  Q,uesfion.  You  say  the  circular  of  yourself  and  Commo- 
dore Shubrick  was  drawn  up  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  dated 
on  the  1st  of  that  month  ;  now,  when  and  where  was  it 
promulgated .'' 

"  Jlnsver.  I  stated  no  such  thing. 

"  Question.  You  state  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  March 
that  you  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  4th,  dated  on  the  1st 
of  March  ;  now,  when  and  where  was  that  proclamation 
promnlgau'd.'' 

^^  Jinswer.  It  was  promulgated  throughout  California;  it 
was  given  in  manuscript  to  the  printer  on  the  4lh  of  March  ; 
many  copies  of  it  were  printed  and  distributed  immediately 
after;  the  copies  were  sent  hy  the  printer  to  me,  and  Mr. 
Larkin,  at  whose  house  I  was  sta\  ins,  took  them  from  nie 
to  distribute  ;  the  printers,  as  I  understood  him,  distributed 
some;  I  believe  they  were  printed  on  the  ,5th.  If  tbeoliject 
of  the  accused  is  to  inquire  of  me  whether  Captain  Turner, 
when  he  went  below,  look  a  copy  of  that  paper,  1  will  say 
that  he  did  not. 

"  (Question.  From  what  point  was  the  promulgation  made.' 

"  .Answer.  It  was  made  iVom  Monterey,  where  it  is  dated." 

We  will  now  see  the  first  operations,  the  first 
week's  work,  under  this  new  Governor,  thus  in- 
vested with  the  title  which  he  had  sought  through 
so  many  offences.  It  is  admitted  that  he  now 
had  the  right  to  be  Governor  (and  to  assume  the 
office  after  relieving  the  actual  incumbent)  by  virtue 
of  the  orders  of  November  5.  *He  assumed  them 
under  these  orders,  and  by  virtue  o^  these  orders, 
thereby  admitting  the  illegality  of  all  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  previously  sought  it !  The  le- 
gality of  his  right  to  be  Governor,  and  to  act  as 
such,  is  admitted  (save  the  relief  of  Fremont)  from 
the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  that  proclamation, 
and  from  the  day  of  its  reaching,  or  having  time 
to  reach,  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
a  wide  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and  no'  estab- 
lished communications.  Los  Angeles,  whe/e 
Fremont  resided,  was  four  hundred  miles  from 
Mojiterey,  theplaceof  promulgation.  Kearny  was 
then  Governor;  but  his  proclamation  was  false  in 
its  date,  and  uncertain  in  the  time  of  its  protnulga- 
tion;  and  even  it  icithheld  from  Fremont.  This  fact 
appears  in  the  last  part  of  the  testimony  just  read. 
I  will  read  it  again — the  part  which  shows  the 
withholding  the  proclamation  from  Fremont.  It 
is  this  part: 

"  If  the  object  of  the  accused  is  to  inquire  of  me  whether 
Captain  Turiier,  when  he  went  below,  took  a  copy  of  that 
paper,  I  will  say  that  he  did  not." 

Captain  Turner  was  the  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral after  the  return  of  Emory,  and  in  that  capacity 
carried  the  orders  of  the  1st  of  March  to  Fremont; 
and  was  a  witness  against  him  before  the  couit- 
martial.  The  prompt  and  categorical  manner  in 
which  Kearny  answered  that  Turner  had  not  car- 
ried "a  copy"  of  the  proclamation  with  him — so 
different  from  his  usual  «on  mi  licodo  answers — 
is  clear  proof  that  he  had  carried  none;  and  that 
for  a  purpose!  If  not  for  a  purpose,  why  not  take 
that  good  opportunity  to  promulgate  the  paper — 
to  send  it  to  the  ancient  capital,  four  hundred  miles 
off.'  On  the  contrary,  not  one  copy  was  carried 
by  that  official  messenger;  not  one  !  Not  only  none 
to  Fremont,  but  none  to  the  people;  for  the  evident 
fear  that  Fremont  might  see  it.  Entrap  him  was 
the  plot. 

Now  for  the  acts — the  first  week's  acts — of  an 
authority,  legal  in  itself,  if  legally  assumed  by 
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relievins:  the  incumbent;  but  of  such  ominous  and 
ainistrous  presentation. 

First.  The  non-f)ayment  of  tJie  public  debts  in- 
cun"ed  by  Stockton  and  Fremont  in  the  conquest 
and  civil  a;overnment  of  the  country,  and  which 
their  successor  was  just  as  much  bound  to  pay  as 
themselves.  Rumors  beg^an  to  spread  that  ]tear- 
ny,  affecting  to  consider  Stockton  and  Fremont  as 
"  mutineers,"  in  revolt  against  himself,  would  pay 
nothing  of  tiieir  contracting;  and  this  rumor,  at 
first  incredible,  quickly  acquired  consistency,  and 
filled  the  country  with  consternation.  Events  jus- 
tified the  rumors.  It  soon  became  notorious  fact; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  Kearny  openly  and  pub- 
licly depreciated  the  value  of  the  certificates  given 
for  service  or  property,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  by  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  which  he 
ought  to  have  paid  in  full:  in  one  instance,  going 
so  far  as  to  fix,  in  a  public  company,  the  value  of 
one  of  the  certificates  (for  a  considerable  amount) 
Rt  a  quarter  of  a  dollar!  The  facts  were  these: 
A  merchant  in  Monterey  came  to  Kearny,  in  a 
public  company,  to  ask  him  the  value  of  one  of 
these  certificates,  which  he  was  about  to  buy,  and 
of  which  he  wished  to  know  the  fair  value;  and 
for  that  purpose  applied  to  Governor  Kearny.  The 
paper  was  handed  to  Kearny,  "  which  he  took, 
overlooked,"  and  then  asked  a  by-stahder  if  he 
had  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  The  person  applied  to 
produced  a  half  dollar.  That  is  too  much,  said 
Kearny:  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  is  the  value  of  it. 
These  facts  Major  Gillespie,  now  in  this  city,  had 
from  gentlemen  who  witnessed  them,  and  one  of 
whom  was  part  of  the  transaction.  But  why  stop 
to  prove  what  was  notorious,  and  even  gloried  in.'' 
The  non-payment  of  these  claims  became,  in  a- 
short  time,  the  subject  of  universal  complaint  in 
California:  complaint  in  the  public  press,  as  well 
as  in  all  conversations:  and,  among  the  articles 
u-hich  appeared  in  the  papers,  I  will  read  one,  no- 
table for  its  moderation  of  style,  its  strength  of 
facts,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  name  that 
vouches  it.  It  is  from  the  Californian  Star  of  June 
12,  1847 — being  after  Fremont  left  the  country,  but 
gomg  back  to  the  origin  of  the  complaint.  1  read 
it: 

"  San  Francisco,  June  12,  1847. 

"Hard  to  Understand — Major  Hensley,  a  highly  re- 
spec  table  man,  who  has  servnd  in  the  Call forniahattahon  from 
the  hesinningDl  the  tioul)le.<  down  to  the  time  when  tlie  troops 
v/erc  disbanded,  has  given  us  permission  to  publish,  on  his 
responsibility,  the  result  ofiwo  interviews,  one  with  Commo- 
dore Biddle,  and  one  with  Commodore  Stockton,  whicli  may 
throw  someli^-ht  on  the  present  causes  of  complaint : 

"  Major  Hensley  first  called  on  Commodore  Stockton,  and 
told  him,  thai  from  what  he  had  learned  on  shore,  he  (Siock- 
*,on)  could  draw  lor  moin  y  and  pay  the  men  for  their  services, 
and  their  propijrty  which  had  been  used  in  the  war.  Coin- 
nioijore  Stockton  told  him,  that  if  he  (Hensley)  would  go  and 
see  Commodore  Biddle,  he  would  send  his  Purser,  iXir.  Spei- 
den,  with  him,  and  if,  by  anything  they  could  say  to  Commo- 
dore Biddle,  they  could  induce  him  to  "ive  the  permission, 
that  he  (Stockton)  would  go  to  Valparaiso,  or  some  other 
point  where  the  money  could  be  obtained,  and  draw  foriton 
his  own  responsibilily,  and  pay  all  the  debt*  which  had  been 
contracted  by  his  or  Colonel  Fremont's  orders. 

"  Major  Hensley,  accompanied  by  Purser  Speiden,  waited 
on  Coniinndore  Biddle,  made  Ihe  request,  and  was  positively 
refused.  Major  Hensley  then  reque.-ted  the  Commodore  to 
draw  himseltaiid  pay  the  debts,  and  was  again  refused.  The 
Co'mmodore  thought  it  best  to  send  the  matter  home,  and  let 
Congress  settle  it. 

"  All  this  is  a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  understand.  What 
motives  Comiiindore  Biddle  can  have  in  refusing  to  permit 
Commodore  Stockton  to  draw  for  money  to  pay  the  debts 
contracted  here,  we  cannot  guess. 

"  If  the  proceedings  of  Stockton  and  Frfemont  were  irreg- 
ular and  unauthorized,  Biddle  and  Kearny  have  authorized 
tliem,and  assumed  the  responsibility,  by  holding  the  ;vro//er/v 
and  the  counfry  taken  by  Stockton  and  Fremont.  We  havi; 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  wrojigfully  ^hAtcs  ))roperty  and  he  who  wrongfully  fcecps 
it.  Coriimodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  came  here 
as  United  States  officers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  California,  witii  all  its  appurte- 
nances, and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  They  did  not  take  it 
for  themselves;  for,  if  they  had,  they  could  and  would  pay 
their  debts.  On  the  contrary,  when  Biddle  and  Kearny  ar- 
rived on  the  coast,  they  claimed  to  be  superior  United  States 
officers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  take  all  this 
counlry  and  properly  from  Stockton  and  Fremont,  hut  at  the 
same  time  refuse  to  pay  the  debts  accruing  on  account  of  the 
war. 

"It  is  a  strange  code  of  reasoning.  Whethersuch  reason- 
ing vfrill  take  well  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  looked 
upon  as  dishonorable  for  a  man  to  get  something  for  nothin" 
remains  to  be  determined;  but  it  u-ill  he  determineil ,  aiid 
whoever  is  decided  to  be  in  error  will  meetthe  frowns  of  an 
indianant  people. 

"If  we  are  not  much  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  they  will  at  once  decide  the  question,  and 
order  the  patriotic  volunteers  who  have  sacrificed  all  for  the 
glorious  privilege  of  having  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over 
Li  am,  to  b«  amply  paid. 


"  Is  it  the  determination  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco!  We  answer,  un- 
equivocally, Ves.  Unless  some  nation  which  has  power  to 
wrest  from  it  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Bay  of  New  York 
should  determine  to  take  il.  Uncle  Sam  will  hold  it  until  the 
great  day  of  judgment.  If  our  position  is  correct  in  that 
parlicular,  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and  right, 
will  she  avail  herself  of  such  an  acquisition,  and  refuse  to 
pay  the  paliry  siim  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  true- 
iiearted  men  who  gained  it.' 

"  We  have  no  sort  of  doubt  about  the  final  decisiort  of  the 
matter;  hut  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  prosperity  of 
California  that  these  debts  cannot  now  be  settled.  The  few 
patriotic  foreigners  residing  in  California  who  had  money, 
have  been  drained  of  the  last  dollar,  and  the  money  ,«ent  (Iff 
to  other  countries  for  supplies  which  could  not  be  furnished 
here;  so  that  there  is  not  coin  enough  in  the  country  for  the 
transaction  of  the  ordinary  business;  and  if  the  little  pittance 
due  to  each  man  has  to  remain  unpaid  for  two  years,  they 
will  not  then  need  it.  Many  of  them  have  already  been 
forced  to  sell  their  claims  for  half,  and  some  for  less,  to  pro- 
cure the  absolute  wants  of  life,  and  to  purchase  the  means 
of  traveling  from  the  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  where  they 
were  disbanded,  to  Upper  California,  where  they  had  left 
their  wives  and  children." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  Consul  Larkin's  letter 
to  Secretary  Buchanan,  of  June  ],  1847,  published 
at  p.  18  of  the  California  claims  document,  thus: 

"  Commodore  Stockton  and  Cohmel  Fremont  have  now 
superior  officers  in  California,  and  from  this  reason,  or  some 
other,  the  greatest  confusion  relative  to  money  affairs  pre- 
vails in  this  Territory.  I  have  seen  the  prime  of  the  last 
emigration  travelling  fiom  the  south  to  the  Sacramento,  some 
of  them  almost  in  rags,  bavins  spent  their  services  and  sold 
their  guns  and  wagons  to  Government,  for  which  they  now 
suffer.  I  have  given  General  Kearny  a  statement  of  facts, 
and  have  requested  him  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  subject." 

'^Ihave  given  General  Ktarmj  a  statement  of  facts," 
says  the  letter,  '^  and  requested  him  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  President."  Suspecting  that  Kearny 
might  be  unfaithful,  the  consul  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  copy  of  his  statement  to  Fremont;  and  he 
laid  it  before  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
as  part  of  his  testimony  on  the  California  claims, 
and  it  was  thence  reported  by  the  committee  as  part 
of  the  evidence  before  them,  page  17. 

It  is  a  letter  for  the  information  of  the  President, 
addressed  to  Kearny,  at  the  moment  of  his  leaving 
Monterey  for  the  United  States: 

"Monterey,  California,  May  30,  1847. 

"  Sir  :  Your  departure  for  W.ashington  suggests  to  me  the 
necessity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  natives  of  this  Territory,  and  of  our  own  countrymen, 
relative  to  the  transaetions  with  the  officers  of  the  battalion 
of  California  mounted  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  J.  C.  Fremont,  United  States  army. 

"  In  July,  1846,  Commodore  Stockton,  in  the  Congress, 
with  his  own  crew,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  in  the 
Cyane,  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  American  rifle- 
men, left  this  port  to  take  possession  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Upper  California;  they  had  complete  success  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August. 

"  In  October  following,  the  Mexicans  and  Californians,  as 
you  are  aware,  rose  and  took  some  of  the  towns.  This 
caused  Commodore  Stockton  to  again  visit  them  in  arms  by 
sea,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  by  land,  with  about 
five  hundred  American  mounted  riflemen.  This  last  expedi- 
tion was  in  one  of  the  most  inclement  winters,  which  caused 
much  trouble  and  e.\pense,  and  the  death  of  many  horses, 
crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Puebla  of  the  Angels;  also, 
much  hardship  in  the  advances  made  and  services  performed 
in  conducting  the  conquest  and  rcconquest  of  California. 
This  now  causes  against  our  Government  claims,  which  re- 
main unpaid.  The  claimants  made  their  advances  and  per- 
formed their  services  with  goodwill  and  readiness,  vv'hich 
our  Government  will  afways  find  among  our  citizens  ;  they 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  their  demands  would  be  ap- 
proved of  and  paid  by  the  United  States  Government.  For 
some  reason  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  distress  caused 
to  the  merchants  is  too  plainly  visible  in  their  having  to  pay 
two  per  cent,  per  month  on  their  borrowed  money. 

"  Emigrants  who,  in  October  and  November,  1846,  arrived 
here,  singly  and  with  families,  wilh  scarcely  more  than  arms 
and  amniuiiitinn,  wagons,  oxen,  mules,  and  harness,  came 
forward  and  lent  or  sold  their  little  all,  to  fight  for  their 
country  and  secure  California  to  the  United  States,  and  make 
a  hoine  for  themselves  under  our  flag,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  come  after  them.  Tlie  crush  of  their  hopes,  their  own 
poverty — some  of  them  even  returning  to  their  families  on 
the  Sacramento  without  decent  clothing — are  tlie  sorrowful 
results.  As  regards  the  claimants  of  the  campaign,  you  are 
fully  informed  of. 

"California  is  nov/  enjoying  the  fruits  of  peace  and  in- 
creased commerce,  and  all  the  blessings  our  flag  carries  with 
it.  You  have  seen  all  this,  and  must  feel  a  hope  and  anxiety 
that  we  shall  thus  continue  to  enjoy  these  advantaiies.  I 
would,  therefore,  press  on  you  thf.  importance  of  having  an 
early  interview  wilh  President  Polk,  and  lay  the  case  and 
situation  of  California  before  him,  urging  his  immediate 
fiction  in  the  premises.  I  feel  sine  that  such  appropriation 
as  our  President  may  require  will  be  cheerfully  granted  by 
Conirress  to  him,  and  responded  to  by  the  country  at  large. 

"  With  the  hope  that  you  may  find  your  family  in  health, 
I  am.  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  O.  LARKIV. 

"The  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Gen- 
eral S.  W.  Kearny.  THOMAS  O.  LARKIN, 
"  Per  Edward  L.  Stetson." 

The  consul  took  all  precautions  against  the  pos- 


sible miscarriage  of  his  letter,  not  only  in  supplying 
a  copy,  but  certifying  its  correctness,  and  that  with 
a  witness!  The  President  may  know  whether 
there  was  any  miscarriage  of  the  original.  I  do 
not.  But  I  know  that  I  have  now  produced  enough, 
though  not  a  tithe  of  what  I  possess,  to  prove  that 
the  rumor  at  Los  Angeles,  towards  the  middle  of 
March,  that  Kearny  would  not  pay  the  public  debts 
contracted  by  Stockton  and  Fremont,  was  well 
founded,  and  sufficient  to  excite  all  the  alarm  which 
was  then  and  there  felt,  and  all  over  California,  on 
that  account. 

Second.  The  violation  of  the  capitulation  of 
Couenga.  This  is  a  brief  and  a  plain  case.  The 
capitulation  speaks  for  ilself,  and  shows  that  the 
inhabitanis  of  California,  in  consideration  of  sur- 
rendering their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  should,  until  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  should  fix  their  con- 
dition, be  protected  in  their  lives,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  exempted  from  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  proclama- 
tion, page  154  of  the  Fremont  trial,  says: 

"  Tt  is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  t^nited  States  to  provide 
for  C  alifornia,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  a  free  govern- 
ment similar  to  those  in  hei  oilier  Territorie:>,  and  the  people 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  rights  as  freemen, 
in  electing  their  own  represenlalives,  to  make  such  laws  as 
may  be  deemed  best  (or  their  interest  and  welfare.  But 
until  this  can  be  done,  the  laws  now  in  existence,  and  not  in 
conflict  urilk  the  Constitution  of  the  United,  States,  will  be 
cnnlinucrf  until  changed  by  competent  aulbority ;  and  those 
persons  who  hfdd  office  will  continue  in  the  same  for  the 
present,  protJt(/ef/  they  sicear  to  support  Ihctt  Constitution,  and 
to  faithfully  perforin  theii  duty. 

"The  undersigned  hereby  a/iso /res  all  the  inhabitants  of 
California  from  any  further  allegiance  to  ihe  Republic  of 
Mexico,  f!«rf  will  consider  them  ascifizcnsof  the  United.  Statai. 
'J'hose  who  remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  he  respected  in 
their  rights,  and  protected  in  them.  Should  any  take  up 
arms  against  or  oppose  the  government  of  this  Territory,  or 
instigate  others  to  do  so,  they  will  be  considered  as  enemies, 
and  treated  accordingly." 

The  violations  of  Ihe  capitulation,  by  this  proc- 
lamation, are  too  flagrant  and  serious  to  require 
comment.  They  go  to  a  change  of  citizenship, 
and  a  total  change  of  laws;  and  that  by  the  un- 
ascertainable  rule  of,  conformity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  second  New 
Mexico  business,  under  which  so  many  were 
hanged.  The  bare  reading  of  the  proclamation 
presents  its  flagrant  enormity:  some  testimony, 
taken  before  the  court-martial,  may  show  how  it 
worked.  At  page  155,  Mr.  Edwin  Bryant,  a  cadi, 
or  alcalde,  appointed  by  Governor  Kearny,  thus 
appears: 

"  Clueslion.  Did  you  consider  thai  proclamation  as  extend- 
ing the  Constitution  of  jhe  United  Slates  to  Caiifoniia,  and 
abrogating  all  the  existing  laws  of  the  country  repugnant  to 
that  Cnnstitiiiion  ;  and  if  not,  how  did  you  consider  the  proc- 
lamation as  aftecting  ihe  jurisprudence  of  the  country.'' 

"  Jinsv:er-  I  did  not  consider  ihat  there  was  any  eiseyilial 
change  in  the  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  the  counlry  in  con- 
sequence of  that  procliiination ;  but  that  the  change  men- 
tioned in  the  proclamation  was  prospective,  and  it  never  took 
place. 

"  Question.  What  construction  or  operation  did  you  eive 
to  this  clause  in  Ihat  proclamation  :  'But  until  this  can  be 
'  done,  the  laws  now  in  force,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the 
'  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  will  be  considered  in 
'  force  until  changed  by  competent  authority,'  &c..'' 

'■'.Answer.  I  supposed,  when  I  accepted  the  office  of 
alcalde,  that  in  a  short  time  tliere  would  be  a  written  system 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  country,  in  ibrining  which 
the  people  of  the  country  would  participnte  to  some  extent. 
And  until  that  change  slumld  lake  place,  and  was  authorized, 
I  administered  justice  according  to  the  Mexican  laws,  as  far 
as  r  could,  ascertain  them. 

"Qiiestion.  How  did  you  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  citizens  of  tlie  United  Stales  or  as  Mexican  citi- 
zens, under  these  words  of  ihe  proclamaiion  :  'The  uiider- 
'  signed  hereby  absolves  all  the  inlialiitants  of  California  from 
'any  further  all^eiance  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  will 
'consider  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  Slates." 

"Ans'i-er.  I  did  not  consider  them  as  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates;  1  considered  the  proclamation,  as  I  before  said, 
prospective  in  many  respects. 

"question.  Did  you,  in  your  capacity  of  cadi,  or  alcalde, 
consider  the  capitulation  of  Couenga  in  force  after  the  date 
of  the  said  proelanialion,  or  did  you  consider  the  capitulation 
as  abrogated  by  the  proclamation.' 

"jins'iuer.  I  considered  that  General  Kearny  exercised  the 
le«nl  authority  in  the  country  ;  and,  if  there  was  any  conflict, 
uthich  I  now  specially  notice,  between  the  two  documents,  I 
slMuld  consider  tliat  his  abrogated  tlie  other." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  a  new  American 
alcalde  understood  the  proclatnation.  Tliere  were 
many  alcaldes — some  Spanish,  some  American. 
We  may  yet  eee  how  it  was  untlerstood  generally, 
and  what  uniformity  of  law  there  was  in  their 
decisions. 

At  page  144,  there  is  a  que.'^tion  off'ered,  and 
not  allowed  to  be  put,  to  Major  St.  George  Cooke, 
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acting  under  special  orders  from  GoYcrnor  Kearny, 
■which  throws  light,  in  a  difl'erent  place,  upon  these 
violations  of  the  capitulation  which  gave  peace  to 
the  country.     It  is  this: 

"Major  Cooke,  a  witness. —  Cross-examination  continued. 

"Q,uestion.  Do  you  know  that,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1847,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  ohji^cts  of  the  treaty  of  Cou- 
enga,  safe  conducts  hud  been  sent  by  Governor  Fremont  to 
the  province  of  Sonora;  relying  upon  the  faith  of  which  fafe 
conducts,  one  Moreno  and  other  CaliforTiians,  who  had  been 
active  partisans  in  ttie  insurrection  of  September,  1845,  re- 
turned to  their  families  at  Los  Anjeles,  bavins  with  them 
the  written  safeu'uards  of  Governor  Fremont  ?  Now,  did  you 
not,  immediaffly  after  tlieir  arrival  at  Los  Ansjeles,  arrest 
and  imprison  Moreno  and  his  companions,  thus  violating  the 
safeguards  of  Governor  Fremont?  and  did  you  not  release 
them  from  apprehension  of  an  insurrection? 

"  At  the  suggestion  of  the  judge  advocate,  the  court  was 
ordered  to  be  cleared. 

"After  mature  deliberation,  the  court  decided  that:  The 
court  deems  the  question  irrelevant,  and  directs  that  it  shall 
not  be  put.  Tlie  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fremont  in  court.  The  decision  in  Closed  session  was 
announced." 

The  proclamation  was  also  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  is  well  shown  by  Paisano, 
in  an  article  in  a  California  newspaper: 

"  Upon  this  subject,  Vattel  tells  us  that  the  established 
law  of  nations  is,  that,  on  the  submission  of  a  conquered 
people,  the  conqueror  is  to  govern  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  conquered  state.  Innumerable  precedents 
might,  were  it  necessary,  be  given  to  establish  this  princi- 
ple; but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  authority  of  this  eminent 
autiior  is  ample  on  this  subject.  To  insist  otherwise  would 
be  tantamount  to  insisting  that  the  inhabitants  should  re- 
main i«  a  state  of  ruinous  suspense,  without  law  and  with- 
out authority;  for,  if  the  laws  of  Mexico  are  abolished,  we 
are  certainly  without  laws,  until  laws  shall  be  established 
by  the  United  States,  if  the.  country  be  tinally  ceded  by 
Mexico;  if  it  be  not,  then  until  the  laws  of  Mexico  are 
restored." 

"There  seems  to  be  still  more  difficulty  in  reference  to 
the  jurisdictioir  of  our  courts,  and  this  difficulty  arises  also 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  laws.  There  being  no  law  de- 
fining the  powers  and  duties  of  the  alcaldes,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  know  of  what  subjects  they  have  cognizance,  or 
over  what  extent  ofcountry  they  have  jurisdiction.  By  some, 
who  pretend  to  be  well  versed  in  the  invisible  laws  of  Califor- 
nia, it  is  insisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  alcaldes  extends 
to  no  matters  of  differerrce  where  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that  each  is  confined  to 
liis  particular  district  in  his  judicial  acts.  Others  urge,  that 
as  to  amount,  their  jurisdiction  is  unlimited,  and  that  the 
alcaldes  who  reside  at  the  principal  towns  have  both  appel- 
late and  oriL'inal  jurisdiction  throughout  the  entir-e  depart- 
ment in  which  Ihey  reside." 

The  alcalde  is  himself  the  law,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  his  executioners  are  such  as  volun- 
teer for  the  occasion.  Take  this  instance  from  a 
California  paper: 

"The  first  judicial  execution,  or  in  fact  capital  punish- 
ment, by  the  civil  or  military  authority,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  country  sirrco  its  conquest,  occurred  a  few  days 
since  at  our  neighboring  village  of  S«nta  Cruz,  on  the  north 
side  of  Monterey  Bay.  The  criminal  executed  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  wife. 

''Judge  Blackburn,  the  alcalde  of  Santa  Cruz,  held  a 
court,  and  a  jirry  of  twelve  citizens  unanimously  convicted 
him  of  the  mitrder.  Four  Californians  volunteered  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence,  and  shot  the  criminal  by  order  of  the 
court.  Such  are  the  facts,  as  officially  communicated.  The 
murderer  was  a  Mexican,  who,  it  is  said,  had  already  mur- 
dered a  previous  wife. 

"Icommerrri  the  prompt  decision  of  Judge  Blackburn, 
and  have  not  a  doubt  he  is  fully  sirstained  by  his  excelleircy 
Governor  Mason,  who,  already  aware  of  the  great  necessity 
which  exists  for  a  more  defined  code  of  laws,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  powers  and  limits  by  the  alcaldes,  is,  I 
am  informed,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  judicial  sys- 
tem, which  will  be  general,  explicit,  and  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  country." 

But  Governor  iVIason  "  is  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  judicial  system,  which  will  be  gen- 
eral, explicit,  and  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try." if  Governor  JVIason  had  the  right  to  make 
law,  thei-e  might  still  be  some  objection  to  his 
work.     Thei'e  is  a  poet  who  has  said, 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Changing  the  laws  of  a  country  is  a  thing  never 
to  be'done,  even  by  the  constitutional  law-making 
power,  without  urgent  necessity,  and  the  greatest 
delicacy,  tact,  and  forbearance.  It  shocks  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  deranges  every 
transaction  of  their  daily  lives.  The  effect  of  such 
change  is  feelingly  told  by  Babbington  Macaulay, 
in  his  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  on  the  Life 
of  Warren  Hastings.  I  will  read  some  sentences 
from  it: 

"  The  authors  of  the  Eegulating  Act  of  1773  had  estab- 
lished two  independent  powers,  the  one  judicial,  the  other 
political ;  and,  with  a  carelessness  scandalously  common  in 
English  legislation,  had  omitted  to  define  the  limits  of  either. 
The  judges  took  advantage  of  the  indistinctness,  and  at- 
tempted to  draw  to  themselves  supreme  authority.  *  *  * 
A  reign  of  terror  began  ;  of  terror  heightened  by  mystery  ; 
for  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less  horrible  than  that 


which  was  anticipated.  No  man  knew  what  was  next  to 
be  expected  from  this  strange  tribuiral.  It  came  from  be- 
yond the  black  water,  as  the  pecjple  of  India,  with  myste- 
rious horror,  call  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  judges,  not  one  of 
whom  spoke  the  larrguage  or  was  familiar  with  the  usages 
of  the  millions  over  whom  they  clainred  boundless  author- 
ity. Its  records  were  kept  in  unknown  characters ;  its  sen- 
tences were  pronounced  in  unknown  sounds." 

Surely,  if  I  had  not  notified  the  Senate  that  I 
was  reading  of  British  India,  under  the  confusion 
of  British  indistinct  legislation,  with  judges  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  country,  writing 
their  sentences  in  unknown  characters,  and  deliv- 
ering their  judgments  in  unknown  sounds;  it 
would  have  been  thought  I  was  reading  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  the  effects  of  Kearny's  proclama- 
tion, and  drawing  the  picture  of  his  American 
alcaldes.  India,  inore  fortunate  than  California, 
had  a  governor  of  large  political  views;  a  man  of 
head  and  nerve;  not  scrupulous  about  his  means 
when  the  object  to  be  attained  was  great;  and  he 
bribed  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  with 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  not  to 
execute  the  act. 

And  this  violation — this  abrogation  of  the  wise, 
just,  and  beneficent  capitulation  of  Couenga,  comes 
from  that  General  Kearny,  who  founded  his  sec- 
ond claim  to  the  governorship  upon  it!  who  was 
encomiastic  upon  it  to  Russell  when  he  was  en- 
deavoring, through  him,  to  seduce  Fremont;  and 
who  alleged  Stockton  to  be  against  it,  when  he 
was  endeavoring  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
same  Russell,  to  poison  the  mind  of  Fremont 
against  Stockton.  Hear  the  testimony,  p.  244  of 
the  Trial,  Colonel  William  H.  Russell  the  witness: 

"  Qiiestion.  Will  you  please  to  state  all  that  passed  on  the 
subject  of  the  governorship,  and  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versations, as  nsarly  as  you  can  possibly  remember  and  re- 
peat them,  with  circumstances  of  time  and  place .' 

''Answer.  It  was  a  subject  of  very  much  conversation, 
protracted  to  a  late  hour  at  night.  lie  told  me  of  his  civil 
appointments  in  New  Mexico,  and  of  his  determination  to 
have  appointed  Colonel  Fremont.  In  that  conversation  he 
told  me  that  Commodore  Stockton  was  unfriendly  both  to 
Fr6mont  and  hi  nr^elf;  cautioned  me  to  be  particularly  guarded 
in  any  conversation  ordtscussion  with  Commodore  Stockton 
in  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Correnga,  and  all  other  matters 
connected  with  California;  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
Lieutenant  Colotrel  Fr^morrt  being  there,  as  I  imderstood 
him,  intending  to  confer  upon  him  the  office  of  Governor.  I 
do  not  exactly  understand  what  firrther  details  are  called  for. 
It  was  a  long  corrversatron,  protracted  till  late  at  night.  I 
prefer  the  questiorts  should  be  put  in  shorter  interrogatories. 

"  Question.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  own  return  to 
the  United  States.'  and  if  so,  what.' 

"  Jliutrer.  He  did:  so  soon  as  he  could  organize  a  civil 
governnrent,  it  was  his  intention  to  retui'n  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  finding  so  suitable  a  person  as  Colonel  Frdmnnt 
irr  the  country  to  take  the  place  of  Governor,  his  design  of 
returning  horrre  need  not  long  be  postponed.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  qtrote  his  words. 

"  Qiiestion.  Did  he  (General  Kearny)  give  any  opinions  of 
his  own  about  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.'  and  if  so,  how 
far  did  it  coincide,  or  otherwise,  with  the  opinion  he  attrib- 
uted to  Commodore  Stockton.' 

"  ^Inswer.  General  Kearny  coincided  with  the  capitula- 
tion. I  remember  the  more  distinctly,  because,  previous  to 
my  second  interview  with  Commodore  Stockton,  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  (13th  of  January,)  he  furnished  me 
arguments  in  support  of  the  capltrrlatiotr,  and,  I  think,  re- 
quested Captain  Turner  to  accotrrpany  me  to  Commodore 
Stockton's  quarters,  and  hear,  or  to  be  present  at,  the  further 
discussion  between  the  Commodore  and  myself;  and  Cap- 
tain Tirrner,  I  think,  did  go  with  me.  In  the  second  inter- 
view with  Commodore  Stockton,  thif  objections  first  trrgeri 
by  him  to  the  capitulation  seenred  to  have  been  removed, 
and  he  (Commodore  Stockton)  then  repeated  his  determi- 
nation to  appoint  Colonel  Fremont  Governor  immediately  on 
his  arrival  at  Los  Angeles.  I  will  further  state,  that  in  my 
first  interview  with  Commodore  Stockton,  (whew,  I  think. 
Captain  Turner  was  also  present— I  think  he  went  with  me 
on  both  occasions,)  he  (the  Commodore)  made  some  objec- 
tions to  the  capitulation.  *■ 

"  Question.  Did  he,  (General  Kearny,)  or  did  he  not,  ex- 
hibit his  opiniorts  of  the  capitulation  of^  Couenga  in  contrast 
to  those  of  Commodore  Stockton — one  as  inimical  to  the 
capitulation,  the  other  as  friendly .' 

"  .^nsrcer.  He  did,  unquestionably,  between  my  first  and 
second  interviews  with  Commodore  Stockton,  speak  of 
Commodore  Stockton  being  inimical,  and  he  favorable,  to 
the  treaty,  and,  as  before  stated,  firrnished  me  with  argu- 
ments to  combat  the  Commodore's  objections." 

The  truth  and  justice  of  all  this  zeal  to  applaud, 
and  argue  in  favor  of  the  capitulation,  and  all  this 
attempt  to  make  out  Stockton  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Stockton,  as  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief,  approved  and  signed  the 
capitulation  as  his  last  act;  and  Kearny,  as  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-chief,  abrogated  it  by  his 
first  act. 

Third.  The  march  of  the  Mormons  upon  Los 
Angeles.  This  was  one  of  the  most  alarming  sis;ns 
of  the  times  to  the  Californians.  Governor  Fre- 
mont had  sent  away  his  battalion,  composed  of 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  was  living  alone  in 


Los  Angeles,  without  troops  or  guards,  relying- 
upon  the  people  for  his  support  and  personal  pro- 
tection. The  Mormons  were  abhorrent  to  them. 
No  reason  was  known  for  their  coming,  and  their 
unexplained  approach  excited  the  deepest  appre- 
hension, and  produced  a  determination  to  arm 
against  them.  Here  the  testimony  must  speak, 
CaptailvHensley,  page  233: 

"Question.  What  effect  did  the  approach  of  the  Mormons 
cause  at  Los  Angeles ;  and  what  were  the  feelings  of  the 
people  towards  the  Mormons.' 

"Jlnswer.  The  native  Californians  were  very  much  op- 
posed to  them  ;  had  a  great  dread  of  them  ;  and  offered,  if 
the  volunteers  would  rerrrain  neutral,  that  they  would  hoist 
the  American  flag,  arrd  whip  them  otitof  the  country.  They 
said  the  people  in  the  United  States  were  fighting  them,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so  too." 

And  at  page  243,  Lieutenant  Minor,  the  witness 
under  interrogat.ion;  , 

"Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  approach  of  the 
Mormims  excited  discorrtent  or  disturbance  in  the  country.' 

"Answer.  It  caused  great  alarm  among  the  Californians;  at 
least  it  did  in  my  district.  I  was  governor  of  San  Diego,  by 
appointment  of  Governor  Stockton. 

"Question  6j/  the  Court.  You  say  the  approach  of  the 
Mormons  caused  a  great  alarm  among  the  Californians  in 
your  district.  What  was  apprehended  by  the  Californians, 
and  why.' 

"Jlnsioer.  Report  had  preceded  them  to  California,  that 
they  were  a  lawless  arrd  abarrdoued  set;  and  Californiairs  are 
easily  alarmed  at  any  reports.  I  allude  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
Mormons,  not  to  Colonel  Cooke's  command.  A  family  that 
had  seceded  from  that  religion  threw  themselves  on  my  pro- 
tection, and  I  assigned  them  quarters  near  San  Diego.  When 
they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  they 
became  alarmed,  and  wished  me  to  put  them  in  greater  se- 
curityp  they  wished  me  to  put  them  otr  board  a  ship,  whicl> 
I  declined  doing." 

This  statement  of  Lieut.  Minor  about  the  Mor- 
mon family  is  understood  by  those  who  know  tfie- 
tenets  of  their  religion:  they  kill  those  who  secede. 

Td  understand  this  approach  of  the  Mormons  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  why  it  created  so  much  alarm, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  when  they  first  arrived 
in  California,  they  halted  at  San  Diego,  and  re- 
mained there  till  Kearny  got  the  governoi-ship. 
They  were  not  wanted  anywhere,  and  ought  to 
have  been  disbanded.  Instead  of  being  disbanded, 
they  were  marched  upon  Los  Angeles,  without 
any  conceivable  lawful  reason,  nor  has  any  been 
ever  yet  given.  The  people  were  quiet,  and  the 
California  battalion  was  there:  then  why  bring  the 
Mormons,  except  for  some  dark,  sinister,  un- 
namable  purpose.' 

The  manner  in  which  Governor  Fremont  lived 
without  military  protection  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  the  enemy's  camp,, 
alone,  to  parley  with  them,  and  arrange  the  capitu- 
lation, is  thus  told  by  Colonel  Russell,  page  262  of 
the  Trial: 

"Question.  Do  you  know  whether  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fr^ntont  lived  alone  (without  troops)  as  Governor  in  Los 
Angeles,  after  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.'  and  whether  he 
weiit  alone  to  see  the  insurgent  cliiels  before  that  capitula- 
tion .' 

"Jlnswer.  He  lived  in  the  government  house,  unattended 
by  a  guard,  other  than  three  or  four  friends  who  resided  with 
him.  Those  gentlemen  were  Major  Reading,  paymaster,. 
Captain  Owens,  part  of  the  time,  and  ntyself  up  to  the  time 
of  my  leaving.  The  battalion  was  at  the  mission  of  San  Ga- 
briel, about  nine  miles  from  the  Angeles. 

"  He  went  alone  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  on  the  same 
day  of  the  capitulation  at  Couenga.  The  insurgents  were 
situated  about  one-and-a  half  miles  or  two  miles  from  the 
California  battalion;  and  Colonel  Fremont  must  have  re- 
mained a  space  of  time  exceeding  one  hour;  he  remained  so 
long  as  to  excite  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  his  troops  as  to 
his  personal  safety." 

And  again.  Captain  Hensley,  page  230: 

"  Question.  DidGovernor  Fremont  reside  without  military 
protection  in  Los  Angeles  before  the  arrival  of  the  Mor- 
morts .' 

".Answer.  His  force  was  at  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel^ 
about  three  leagues  or  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles  ;  none 
of  his  force,  except  some  of  the  officers,  lived  in  the  Puebla.. 

"  Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  rumor  of  the 
approach  of  Generid  Bustamenta  first  reached  Los  Angeles,. 
and  what  was  the  effect  of  that  rumor  upon  the  traHquillity 
of  the  country.' 

"  Answer.  That  runror  was  in  the  last  days  of  March,  as 
well  as  I  recollect.  It  created  such  an  excitement  that  I  was 
told  there  were  several  armed  parties  of  Californians  seen 
thrortgh  the  country.  One,  I  understood,  entered  the  town.. 
Brrt  I  did  not  see  any  of  them.  There  was  a  rumor  arrived 
from  Lower  California  that  they  were  landing  some  arms 
and  ammunition.  Colotrel  Cooke  came  to  nry  quarters,  and' 
I  explained  to  him  all  I  had  heard  irr  regard  to  it. 

"  Question.  Was  any  outbreak  or  insurrection  expected.'' 

"Answer.  There  was;  we  were  daily  expecting  an  out- 
break." 

Fourth.  The  apprehension  of  personal  violence 
against  Governor  Fremont.  This  was  the  fourth 
cause  of  excitement  among  the  people;  but  it  opens 
a  head  which  is  not  to  be  touched  until  it  can  be 
fully  explored.     There  was  a  collateral  branch  of 
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that  scheme  in  the  affair  of  the  duel  with  Colonel 
Mason,  with  double-barreled  guns  and  buckshot 
cartridges,  which  I  shall  presently  arrive  at,  and 
endeavor  to  make  intelligible  to  the  Senate. 

[  have  now  stated  the  four  subjects  of  alarm 
which  grew  out  of  the  first  week's  work  of  General 
Kearny,  as  Governor  of  California.'  I  will  now 
show  somethin?  of  the  extent  of  that  alarm,  and 
what  Colonel  Fremont  did  to  pacify  it,  and  what 
happened  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  effort. 

The  extent  of  the  alarm  was  great.  The  Cali- 
fornians  mounted  their  horses.  They  were  seen 
in  squads  of  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  with  lances,  side- 
arms,  and  carabines.  An  outbreak  was  universally 
expected.  An  attack  upon  Cooke  and  his  Mor- 
mons, as  they  approached  the  town,  was  firmly 
resolved  on.  TheCalifornians  believed  themselves 
in  danger,  and  were  determined  to  commence  the  de- 
fence, in  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  by  striking 
the  first  blow.  Then  it  was  that  the  ascendant 
of  Fremont's  character  appeared  in  all  its  force. 
Alone,  without  troops,  (for  his  battalion  was  still 
at  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel,  nine  miles  off,)  he 
remained  in  the  midst  of  the  armed  and  excited 
population.  They  listened  to  him.  He  offered  to 
go  and  see  General  Keari^y,  and  get  the  cause  of 
alarm  removed,  provided  they  would  be  quiet  until 
fais  return.  They  agreed,  upon  condition  that  the 
battalion  would  not  join  the  iVIormons,  nor  let  them 
have  cannon.  Ocho  dias — eight  days — the  extent  of 
Spanish  days  of  grace — were  allowed  for  the  ride 
to  Monterey,  and  transaction  of  the  business  with 
General  Kearny,  and  return  to  Los  Angeles — eight 
hundred  miles  in  eight  days.  Then  it  was  that  that 
extraordinary  ride  was  made  of  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  California,  and  consequently  none  in  the 
world.*     It  was  noticed  in  the  newspapers  at  the 

*  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER,  OF  NOV.  22,  1847. 

Riile  of  Lieutenant  Ojlonel  Fremont,  his  friend  Don  Jcsas 

{pronounced  Haisoos)  Pico,  and  Ids  servant  Jacob  Dottson, 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Monterey  end  hack,  in  March,  1847. 

This  extraordinary  ride  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  eight 
days,  incliidinij  all  stoppages  and  near  two  days'  detention — 
a  whole  day  and  night  at  Monterey,  and  nearly  two  half  days 
at  San  Luis  Obispo — having  been  brought  into  evidence  be- 
fore the  array  court-martial^  now  in  stssio]i  in  this  city,  and 
great  desire  bei«g  expres^sed  liy  some  friends  to  know  how 
the  ride  was  made,  I  herewith  send  you  the  particulars,  that 
you  may  publish  them  if  you  please  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, as  an  incident  connected  with  the  times  and  affairs 
under  review  in  the  trial,  of  which  you  give  so  full  a  report. 
Tile  circumstances  were  first  got  from  Jacob,  afterwards 
revised  by  Colonel  Fremont,  and  I  draw  them  up  from  their 
joint  statement.  The  publication  will  show,  besides  th« 
liorsemansUip  of  the  riders,  the  power  of  the  Callt'ornian 
horse,  especially  as  one  of  the  horses  was  subjected,  in  the 
course  of  the  ride,  toanextraordinaiy  trial  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  capacity  of  his  race-  Of  course  this  statement  will  make 
no  allusion  to  the  objects  of  the  journey,  but  be  confined 
strictly  to  an  account  of  its  performance. 

It  was  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  March, 
that  the  party  set  out  from  La  Ciudadde  los  Jingeles.  (tiie  City 
of  the  Angels,)  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Calitornia,  to 
proceed  in  the  shortest  time  to  Monterey,  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  distant  full  four  hundred  miles.  The  way  is  over  a 
mountainous  country,  much  of  it  uninhabited,  with  no  other 
road  than  a  trace,  and  many  defiles  to  pass,  particularly  the 
maritime  defiles  ol  .Ei  Rincon,  or  Punto  Gordo,  fifteen  miles 
in  extent,  made  by  the  jutting  of  a  precipitous  mountain  into 
the  sea,  and  which  can  only  be  passed  when  the  tide  is  out 
and  the  sea  calm,  and  even  then  in  many  places  through  the 
waves.  The  towns  of  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  occasional  ranchos,  are  the  principal  inhabited  places 
on  the  route.  Each  of  the  party  had  three  horses,  nine  in 
all,  to  take  their  turns  under  the  saddle.  The  six  loose 
Iioises  ran  ahead,  without  bridle  or  halter,  and  required 
some  attentioh  to.keep  them  to  the  track.  When  wanted 
for  a  change,  say  at  distances  of  twenty  miles,  they  were 
caught  by  the  lasso,  thrown  either  by  Don  Jesus  or  the  ser- 
vant Jacob,  who,  though  boni  and  raised  innWashington,  in 
liis  long  expeditions  with  Colonel  Fremont,  had  become  as 
expert  as  a  Mexican  with  the  lasso,  as  sure  as  a  mountaineer 
with  the  rifle,  equal  to  either  on  horse  or  foot,  and  always  a 
lad  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Nfjne  of  the  horses  were  .shod, 
that  being  a  practice  unknown  to  the  Californians.  The 
most  usual  gait  was  a  sweeping  gallop.  The  first  day  they 
ran  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  passing  the  San 
Fernando  mountain,  the  defile  of  the  Rincon,  several  other 
mountains,  and  slept  at  the  hospitable  ranchoof  Don  Tomas 
Robberis,  beyond  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  only 
fatigue  complained  of  in  this  day's  ride  was  in  Jacob's  right 
arm,  made  tired  by  throwing  the  lasso,  and  using  it  as  a  whip 
to  keep  the  loose  horses  to  the  track. 

The  next  day  they  made  another  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles,  passing  the  formidable  mountain  of  Santa  Bar- 
iiara,  and  counting  upon  it  the  skeletons  of  some  fifty  horses, 
part  of  near  double  that  numberwhich  perished  in  thecross- 
ing  of  that  terrible  mountain  by  the  California  baualion  on 
Christmas  day,  1846,  amidst  a  raging  tempest,  and  a  deluge 
of  rain  and  cold  more  killing  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Neve- 
da — the  day  of  severest  suffi^ring,  say  Fr^mont'^  new  men, 
that  they  have  ever  passed.  At  sunset  the  party  stopped  to 
sup  with  the  friendly  Captain  Dana,  and  at  nine  at  night 
San  Luis  Obispo  was  reached,  the  home  of  Don  Jesus,  and 
where  an  aftecting  reception  awaited  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  in  consequence  of  an  incident  which  occurred 


time,  and  proved  before  the  Fremont  court-martial, 
Kearny  being  the  witness  under  cross-examination. 
Page  106,  thus: 

"  (Incstion.  Do  you  not  know,  or  believe,  that  Lieutenant 
Col'inel  Fremont  made  an  extraordinary  ride  in  Hiat  visit  of 
his  to  Monterey,aiid  indicative  of  extraordinary  business.' 

"  jlivs'ver.  I  understood  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
had  come  up  from  Los  Angeles  in  about  four  days,  pitrhaps 
less.  It  was  a  very  short  time  for  such  a  ride,  the  distance 
being  nearly  400  miles. 

•'  Clucstion.  Dons  not  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Calil'ornian  newspaper,  of  March  27th,  correctly  describe 
tliatride:  'Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  arrived  here  day 
'  bi'fore  yesterday,  in  three  days  ten  hours  from  Los  Angeles, 
'  (400  miles,)  on  business  with  Governor  Kearny,  and  left 
'  again  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his 
'  battalion  lor  this  port,  tie  expects  to  be  in  Monterey  a^'ain 
'  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  April.  The  Olonel  will  have  ridden 
'over  eight  hundred  miles  in  eight  days,  including  all  delays, 
'  on  this  trip  r' 

"  Jlmmer.  As  I  stated  before,  I  believe  thf  ride  from 
Los  Angeles  may  have  been  made  in  less  than  four  days. 
Whether  this  account  in  the  Californian  newspaper,  that  he 
had  rode  it  in  three  davs  and  ten  hours,  is  correct  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell.     He  left  Monterey  on  the  23th  of  March,  as  I 


there,tbat  history  will  one  day  record  ;  and  he  was  detained 
till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  recinving  the  visits  of  Ihe 
inhabitants,  (mothersand  children  included,)  laking  a  break- 
fast of  honor,  and  waiting  for  a  relief  of  fresh  horses  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country.  Here  the  nine 
horses  from  Los  Angeles  were  left,  and  eight  others  taken 
in  their  place,  and  a  Spanish  boy  added  to  the  party,  to  assist 
in  managing  the  loose  horses.  Proceeding  at  the  usual  gait 
till  eight  at  night,  and  having  made  some  seventy  miles, 
Don  Jesus,  who  had  spent  the  night  before  with  his  family 
and  friends,  and  probably  with  but  little  sleep,  became 
fatigued,  and  proposed  a  halt  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  Salinas,  (Salt  river,  called  Buena  Ventura  in 
the  old  maps,)  and  the  haunt  of  marauding  Indians.  For 
safety  during  their  repose,  the  party  turned  off  the  trace, 
issued  through  a  canada  into  a  thick  wood,  and  laid  down, 
the  horses  being  pj^J  to  grass  at  a  short  distance,  with  the 
Spanish  hoy  in  the  saddle  to  watch.  Sleep,  when  com- 
niPnced,  was  too  sweet  to  be  easily  given  up,  and  it  was 
half-way  between  midnight  and  day  when  the  sleepers  were 
aroused  by  an  estampedo  among  the  horses  and  the  calls  of 
the  boy.  The  cause  of  the  alarm  was  soon  found,  not  In- 
dians, but  white  bears — this  valley  being  their  great  resort, 
and  the  place  where  Col.  Fremont  and  thirty-fiveof  his  men 
encountered  some  hundred  of  them  the  summer  before, 
killing  thirteen  upon  the  ground.  The  character  of  these 
bears  is  well  known,  and  the  bravest  hunters  do  not  like  to 
meet  them  without  the  advantage  of  numliers.  On  discov- 
ering the  enemy.  Col.  Fremont  felt  for  his  pistols,  but  Don 
Jesus  desired  liim  to  lie  .still,  sayiflg  that  "people  could 
scare  bears,''  and  immediately  hallooed  at  them  in  Spanish, 
and  they  went  off.  Sleep  went  off  also ;  and  the  recovery 
of  the  horses  frightened  by  the  bears,  building  a  rousing  fire, 
making  a  breakfast  from  the  hospitable  supplies  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  occupied  the  party  till  daybreak,  when  the  journey 
was  resumed.  Eighty  miles, and  the  afternoon, brought  the 
party  to  Monterey. 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  party  set  out  on  their 
return,  and,  the  two  horses  rode  by  Colonel  Fremont  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  being  a  present  to  him  from  Don  Jesus,  lie 
(Don  Jesus)  desired  to  make  an  experiment  of  what  one  of 
them  could  do.  They  were  brothers,  one  a  grass  younger 
than  the  other,  both  of  the  same  color,  (cinnamon,)  and 
hence  called  el  canelo  or  los  canelos,  (the  cinnamon,  or  the 
cinnamons.)  The  elder  was  taken  for  the  trial ;  and  the 
journey  commenced  upon  him  at  leaving  .Monterey,  the  af- 
ternoon well  advanced.  Thirty  miles  under  the  saddle  done 
that  evening,  and  the  party  stopped  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  elder  ccm^Io. was  again  under  the  saddle  for  Colo- 
nel Fremont,  and  for  ninety  miles  he  carried  him  without  a 
change,  and  without  apparent  fatigue.  It  was  still  thirty 
miles  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  the  night  was  to  be  passed, 
and  Don  Jesus  insisted  lhatc«ne/o  could  easily  do  it;  and  so 
said  the  horse  by  his  looks  and  action.  But  Colonel  Fremont 
would  not  put  him  to  the  trial,  and,  shifting  the  saddle  to  the 
younger  brother,  the  elder  was  turned  loose  to  run  the  re- 
maining thirty  miles  without  a  rider.  He.did  so,  immediately 
taking  the  lead  and  keeping  it  all  the  way,  and  entering  San 
Luis  in  a  sweeping  gallop,  nostrils  distended,  snutting  the 
air,  and  neighing  with  exultation  at  his  return  to  his  native 
pastures,  his  younger  brother  all  the  while  running  at  the 
liead  of  the  horses  under  the  saddle,  bearing  on  his  bit,  and 
held  in  by  his  rider.  The  whole  eight  horses  made  their  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  each  that  day,  (after  thirty  Ihe 
evening  before.)  the  elder  cinnamon  making  ninety  of  his 
under  the  saddle  that  day,  besides  thirty  under  the  saddle  the 
evening  before;  nor  was  there  the  least  doubt  that  he  would 
have  done  the  whole  distance  in  the  same  time  if  he  had 
continued  under  the  saddle. 

After  a  hospitable  detention  of  another  half  day  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  the  party  set  out  for  Los  Angeles  on  the  same 
nine  horses  which  they  had  rode  from  that  place,  and  made 
the  ride  back  in  about  the  same  time  they  liad  made  it  up, 
namely,  at  the  rate  of  12.5  miles  a  day. 

On  this  ride,  the  grass  on  the  road  was  the  food  for  the 
horses.  At  Monter<?y  they  had  barley ;  but  these  horses, 
iTie.aning  those  trained  and  domesticated,  as  thecanelos  were, 
eat  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  vegetable  food,  or  even 
drink,  that  their  master  uses,  by  whom  they  are  petted  and 
caressed,  and  rarely  sold.  Bread,  and  fruits,  sugar,  coffee, 
anil  even  wine,  (like  the  Persian  horse,)  they  take  from  the 
hand  of  thcirmaster,  and  obey  with  like  docility  liis  slightest 
intimation.  A  tap  of  the  whip  on  the  saddle  springs  them 
into  action;  the  check  of  a  thread  reign  (on  the  Spanish  bit) 
would  stop  them ;  and  stopped  short  at  speed  they  do  not 
jostle  the  rider  or  throw  him  forward.  They  leap  on  any- 
thing— man,  beast,or  weapon— on^vhich  their  luaster directs 
them.  But  this  description,  so  far  as  conduct  and  behavior 
are  concerned,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  trained  and  do- 
mesticated horse. 


believe,  with  orders  from  me  to  embark  suoh  men  of  the 
California  battalion  as  would  not  be  mustered  into  service 
on  board  of  a  ship,  which  I  was  to  send  to  San  Pedro  ;  the 
ship  to  be  furnished  to  me  by  orders  from  Com  niodnre  Biddle. 
It  was  supposed  by  me  that  he  would  return  to  Monterey  iia 
soon  as  possible.  I  would  add,  that  when  I  directed  Lieu- 
i  tenant  Colonel  Fremont,  in  a  conversation  with  him,  to  em- 
bark his  battalion  at  San  Pedro,  he  told  me  he  was  always 
sick  when  at  sea,  and  that  he  never  would  go  there  if  he 
could  avoid  it.  I  then  told  him  that  he  could  see  to  the 
einliarkation  of  his  battalion,  and  then  come  up  himself  by 
land  ;  which  order  I  subsequently  sent  to  him  in  writing. 

"  Q^iiestion.  Do  you  know,  or  believe,  that  any  person 
came  from  Los  Angeles  with  him  on  that  occasion,  except 
Don  Jesus  Pico  and  one  servant.' 

"  The  Judge  Advocate  suggested  that  the  question  ought 
to  indicate  to  the  court  tlie  hearing  and  relevancy  of  the  in- 
quiry. If  this  reveals  to  Ihe  witness  the  object  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  lead  him,  that  is  unavoidable. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fri^mont  replied  that  the  object  will 
be  approached  with  all  proper  directness,  and  that  the  object 
is  most  imporfunt. 

"Answer.  I  understood,  and  I  believe,  that  the  two  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  question  were  the  onlv  persons  who 
accompanied  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  toMonterey." 

Colonel  Fremont  set  off  upon  his  ride:  Cooke 
and  his  Mormons  approached.  They  arrived  some 
days  after.  Their  appearance  inflamed  the  Cali- 
fornians. They  mounted  their  horses— and  almost 
broke  their  engagement  to  Fremont.  They  sur- 
rounded the  Mormons,  defyingly  dres.?ed  iii  dta- 
goon  coats,  and  armed  with  dragoon  sabres,  taken 
at  San  Pasqtial.  Cooke's  own  account  of  his  re- 
ception, p.  125  of  the  Trial,  written  officially  to  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  is  sufliciently  descriptive:  "  The  lute 
enemy,  who  surround  us — xoho  gallop  over  the  coun- 
try, armed  to  the  teeth — and  many  of  litem  with  loeop- 
ons  taken  in  battle  from  our  troops.'"  Cooke  was 
terrified;  and,  making  self-humiliation  the  excuse 
for  the  disobedience  of  his  orders,  he  thus  wrote  to 
his  General,  same  page: 

"  I  sacrifice  all  feelinz  of  pride  to  duty, which  I  think  plainly 
forbids  any  attempt  to  crush  this  resistance  of  misguided  meii. 
It  would  he  a  signal  for  reco'Jf.  The  GeneraVs  orders  are  not 
obeyed  !^^ 

And  then,  falling  into  a  train  of  mourHfuI  remi- 
niscence, he  thus  ejaculates: 

"  My  God  !  to  think  ofa  howitzer  brought  over  the  deserts 
with  so  much  faithful  labor  by  the  dragoons  ;  the  howitzer 
with  which  they  have  tour  times  fought  the  enemy,  and 
brought  here  to  the  rescue  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
and  his  volunteers,  to  be  refused  to  thein  l)y  this  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  and  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  hisGen- 
erall  I  denounce  this  treason,  or  this  mutiny,  which  jeopard- 
izes the  safety  of  the  country,  and  defies  me  in  my  h'gal  com- 
mand and  duties,  by  men  too  who  report  and  say  that  they 
believe  that  the  enemy  approaches  from  without,  and  are 
about  to  rise  in  arms  around  us  !" 

Yet  that  refusal  was  his  salvation.  If  he  had. 
touched  that  howitzer — if  Fremont's  Captain, 
Owen,  liad  given  up  that  howitzer — for  Fremont 
himself  by  that  time  was  at  Monterey — it  would 
have  been  the  last  of  the  Mormons  and  their  leader, 
Saint  George  Cooke.  The  terrible  charge  with 
lances  would  have  followed,  as  the  bolt  follows  the 
flash.  Major  Cooke  took  discretion.  The  cannon 
was  left  where  it  was,  and  the  Mormons  escaped 
the  steel.  This  is  the  second  time  that  cannon  has 
appeared  in  this  drama — once  at  San  Pasqual — 
now  at  San  Gabriel.  It  has  a  third  time  to  appear; 
and  that  will  be  at  Phillippi. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Sixth  Day. 
In  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico — the  work  of 
the  second  blind  man  of  modern  times  who  has 
illuminated  the  world  by  his  writings — Old  Eng- 
land producing  the  first,  New  England  the  second — 
we  read,  in  the  text,  these  words:  "Cortes  rules 
'over  the  land  like  its  own  sovereign;  so  that  a 
'  Spaniard  may  travel  unarmed  from  one  end  of 
'  the  country  to  the  other,  without  insult  or  in- 
'jury."  And  in  the  margin  these^(being  the 
vi'ords  of  a  witness  before  La  Real  Audiencia,  in  the 
"Trial  and  Secret  Proceedings" — Processo  y  Pes- 
quiza  Secrela — against  Cortes) — "  La  cual  tierra 
'  sabe  e  ha  visto  este  testigo,  que  el  dicho  Hernando 
'  Cortes  fiene  pacifica;  ele  sirven  e  obedecen  todos 
'  los  Indios,  e  facen  lo  que  les  manda:  e  los  cris- 
'tianos  andan  por  toda  esta  tierra  seguros;  e  un 
'  solo  cristiano  la  ha  atravesado  todt^  sin  temor." 
"Which  country  this  witness  has  seen;  and  he 
'  knows  that  the  said  Hernando  Cortes  has  paci- 
'  fied  it;  and  that  all  the  Indians  serve  him  and 
'  obey  him,  and  do  what  he  commands  them;  and 
'  the  christians  travel  through  all  this  land  secure; 
'  and  a  single  christian  has  crossed  it  all  without 
'  fear."  And  we  read  in  the  same  work,  "That 
<  the  trial  (of  Cortes)  was  loathsome — unbecoming 
'  a  high  court  of  the  Crown. "    And  tlie  same  work 
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says:  "The  counsel  of  Coites  concluded  his  de- 
'  fence  wiih  expatiating  on  the  brilliant  results  of 
'  his  expedition;  and  asked  if  the  council  were 
'  prepared  to  dishonor  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of 
'  such  obstacles,  and  with  scarcely  other  resources 
'  than  what  he  found  in  himself,  had  won  an  em- 
'  pire  for  Castile  such  as  was  possessed  by  no 
'  European  potentate?"  We  read  in  the  same 
work,  and  at  another  place,  these  further  words: 
"  Narvaez  now  openly  proclaimed  his  intention  to 
'  march  against  Cortes,  and  punish  him  for  his 
'  rebellion." 

I  read  these  passages  now,  reserving  the  appli- 
cation which  may  be  made  of  their  contents  to 
some  forthcoming  occasion.  The  order  of  events 
requires  us  to  proceed  with  Fremont,  his  friend 
Don  Jesus,  and  the  servant  Jacob — a  man  of  color, 
young  and  free — to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Kearny,  at  Monterey.  The  way  lay  along  the  road 
which  he  had  marched  two  months  before  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion;  but  how  different  the  cir- 
cumstances! Then  marching  through  an  insurgent 
country,  protected  by  troop.s  and  .■'entinels;  now 
traversmg  the  same  coimtry  pacified,  without  a 
soldier,  and  in  company  wiih  one  of  the  country, 
who  had  been  a  chief  of  the  insurrection,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  Then  an  invaded  population  sub- 
mitted in  consternation  to  a  bloodless  march — too 
secret  to  have  been  known — too  rapid  to  be  re- 
sisted: now  the  same  population  received,  with 
joyful  hospitality,  and  with  every  demonstration 
of  honor,  the  commander  in  that  same  march, 
returning  alone  upon  the  tracks  of  his  conquest. 
When  has  history  produced  anything  more  beauti- 
ful and  touching  .?  Surely  not  since  the  time  when 
a  Christian,  under  the  transcendewt  administration 
of  the  statesman  Cortes,  traversed  alone,  and 
without  fear,  tlie  fieshly-subjugated  dominions 
of  Montezuma.  Every  place,  as  he  passed,  re- 
minded him  of  some  scene  of  which  no  report  has 
ever  given  knowledge  to  his  countrymen,  but  of 
which  faithful  history  will  one  day  gather  up  the 
details,  and  transmit  tnem  to  posterity.  There 
was,  first,  the  plains  of  Couenga — famous  as  the 
battle-field  in  which  the  Picos,  then  insurgent 
against  the  metropolitan  government,  defeated  and 
captured  the  Mexican  Governor-general,  Michel- 
toreno,  sending  him  and  his  followers,  an  army 
of  convicts,  back  to  Mexico,  instead  of  cutting  the 
throats  of  their  prisoners,  as  their  own  would  have 
been  cut  if  vanquished.  Scene  of  defeat  as  well  as 
of  victory  to  the  Picos,  it  was  there  they  had  sur- 
rendered their  arms  upon  a  capitulation  personally 
made  to  Fremont,  of  which  they  held  his  personal 
honor  to   be  the  guarantee;  atid  the  violation  of 

which  now  filled  them  with  alarm. Then  there 

was  the  mountain  pass  of  San  Fernando,  where 
the  last  stand  for  California  was  intended  to  have 
been  made,  and  from  which  the  defenders  retired 
without  firing  a  gun,  on  seeing  the  flanking  rifles 
climbing  the  mountain  and  turning  tlieir  position; 
while  foot,  and  horse,  and  cannon   advanced    to 

storm  it. Then  the  camp  of  the  Willows,  where 

the  brave  New  England  Captain  Hamlyn  brought 
the  first  intelligence  of  Stockton's  and  Kearny's 
movement  from  San  Diego — conducted  through  a 
camp  of  hostile  cavalry  (a  small  corps  of  observa- 
tion, superbly  mounted,  watching  the  march  of 
Fremont)  by  Don  Pedro  Carillo — a  grateful  ser- 
vice to  the  American  cause,  in  return  for  the  par- 
don of  Don  Jesus  Pico,  husband  of  his  cousin. 

The  maritime  pass  of  the  Rincon,  (the  corner,)  or 
Punto  Gordo,  (big  point,)  where  a  precipitous 
mountain  juts  into  the  sea — only  pass  on  that  line 
of  travel — impassable  when  the  tide  is  in,  or  a 
breeze  from  the'Sea — a  defile  of  fifteen  miles — the 
ocean  under  the  feet — the  mountain  over  the  head; 
and  the  scene,  from  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  as  far  back  as  Indian  tradition  went,  of  battles, 
murders,  robberies.  Fremont  had  been  three  days 
passing  it  with  his  battalion,  (January,  1847,) — 
camping  on  hillocks  of  sand  when  the  tide  was  in, 
or  the  waves,running  high;  and  passed  it  without 
firing  a  gun :  the  corps  of  observation  retreating  as 
they  advanced,  flanked  on  the  ocean  side  by  a 
small  vessel  of  war  under  Lieutenant  Selden,  (sent 
by  Commodore  Stockton;)  and  on  the  mountain 
side  by  a  scout  of  Indians,  (company  of  Captain 
Jacob:)  climbing  where  man  was  never  expected 
to  climb.  A  vedette,  on  the  look-out,  also  an  In- 
dian, was  turned  by  them.  In  his  surprise  and 
terror  he  slid  down  the  almost  perpendicular  moun- 


tain, mounted  as  he  was,  (but  it  was  a  Californian 
horse,)  a  thousand  feet,  like  a  streak  of  lightning, 
as  the  men  said — to  their  amusement — his  horror. 
Improving  on  the  mercy  of  the  mountain,  which 
liad  spared  his  life  in  the  descent,  the  Americans  re- 

ceivetl  him  kindly,  and  took  him  for  a  guide. 

The  town  of  Santa  Barbara — neat  and  hospitable, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  missions  in  their  day 
of  prosperity  under  the  paternal  administration  of 
the  "Fathers'' — was  a  place  of  interest  on  account 
of  a  romantic  incident:  the  retreat  of  the  "Ten 
Boys" — part  of  Fremont's  command.  Cut  off 
from  their  comrades  by  the  insurrection  of  Sep- 
tember, and  summoned  to  surrender  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Californian  horse — (double  the  force 
that  whipped  Kearny  at  San  Pasqual,  and  treed 
him  at  San  Bernardo) — represented  to  them  at  two 
hundred  a'nd  fifty,  the.se  boys  sallied  at  nightfall — 
presented  tlieir  rifles,  reserving  fire — cleared  a  way 
to  the  mountain — crossed  it  where  man  never 
crossed  it  before;  and  making  a  circuit  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  through  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  among  the  Bullrush  Indians,  joined  Fremont 
at  the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  his  expe- 
dition— returned  with  him  through^Santa  Barbara 
— and  where  their  reappearance  was  hailed  as  a 
resurrection.*  The  mountain  of  Santa  Barbara  was 
viewed  with  vivid  recollections  of  Christmas  day, 
when  the  men  stood  to  their  duty  in  a  black  tem- 
pest from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  an  hundred 
horses  perished:  no  one  flinching  until  their  com- 
mander ordered  them  to  cease  struggling  with  the 
storm  and  the  mountains,  and  build  fires  to  save 
their  lives;  and  this  commander  has  been  sentenced 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  army  oft'he  United  Stales, 
by  men  who  spent  that  Christmas  day  on  carpets 
and  pavements,  their  greatest  exposure  in  going 
from  house  to  house,  their  greatest  fatigue  in  hand- 
ing wine  and  cake,  their  greatest  labor  in  punish- 
ing a  luxurious  dinner. San  Luis  Obispo  was  the 

scene  of  most  thrilling  interest.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Don  Jesus  had  seen  his  family  since  that 
day  when,  condemned  to  be  shot,  he  had  been 
pardoned,  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  by  Fre- 
mont, at  the  risk  of  a  mutiny  in  his  own  camp, 
which  nothing  but  the  ascendant  of  his  character 
kept  down:  for  Don  Jesus  was  a  daring  man — 
had  broken  his  parole — headed  the  insurrection  in 


*  ThB  Militiiry  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  tlie  California 
claims,  General  Cass  cliairinan,  took  jiulicial  testimony  of 
tliis  retreat,  never  reported,  and  incredible  if  It  had  been  ; 
but  now  judicially  attested  by  two  nf  the  "  boys,"  and  known 
to  all  California. — Senate  document,  Report  No.  15,  session 
1846-'47. 

"  Q_uesf.ions  to  Eugene  Ruisell  and  Thomas  E.  Breckcnridse. 

"  Were  you  both  a  part  of  Fremont's  topographical  corps 
on  his  last  and  third  expedition;  and  were  you  also  a  part 
of  the  California  battalion  .-' 

"  .Answer.  We  were ;  we  went  with  the  then  Captain 
Fremont  from  Missouri,  and  were  with  him  in  the  opera- 
tions with  the  American  settlers  in  establishing  independ- 
ence, and  afterwards  in  the  first  expedition  to  Los  Angeles, 
by  sea  as  far  as  San  Diego,  when  Commodore  Stockton  was 
coiniiiander-in-chiet',  and  afterwards  in  the  second  expedi- 
tion to  Los  Angeles,  under  the  immediate  command  ot  Col- 
onel Fremont  by  land,  from  near  Monterey,  in  the  winter 
of  1846  and  1847. 

"  Question.  When  and  how  did  you  join  Colonel  Fremont 
in  the  marcli  with  his  battalion  from  near  Monterey  to  Los 
Angeles;  and  what  do  you  know  of  the  services  rendered  by 
said  battalicm? 

"Jliiswer.  After  the  first  conquest  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Au- 
gust, 1846,  we  were  part  of  the  force  that  returned  towards 
the  north  under  Colonel  Fremont;  and,  at  Sania  Barbara, 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabilanls,  he  left  us  and  eight  more 
as  a  garrison.  The  other  cit'ht  were  Theodore  Talbott ; 
Charles  Scrivner;  William  Chinook,  an  Indian  lad  of  the 
Chinook  tribe;  John  Stevens,  a  French  Creole  of  the  name 
ofDurand;  and  one  otiier  French  Creole  by  the  name  of  Jo- 
s"ph  Moulton;  Francis  Brigss;  and  a  New  Mexican  Spaniard 
of  the  name  of  Manuel.  Except  three — Durand,  Stevens, 
and  Mannel— we  were  all  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
less  than  two  weeks  after  he  left,  we  got  news  of  the  insur- 
rection at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  success  of  the  insurgents  to 
the  south  of  us,  and  were  assured  that  we  should  be  attacked. 
The  first  intelliaence  of  oui  danger  we  received  from  the 
ladies  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  urged  us  to  escape,  and,  when 
we  refused,  they  offered  to  conceal  us.  Jn  a  few  <lays,  a 
considerable  mounted  force  appeared,  said  by  themselves  to 
be  two  hundred  anrififty,  hut,  as  we  afte wards  learned,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  and  a  written  summons,  signed  Flores, 
commander-ill. chief  of  the  Mexican  forces,  was  sent  to  us 
to  surrender,  vvith  a  promise  to  spare  our  lives,  and  let  us  go 
on  parole,  and  two  hours  allowed  for  us  to  decide.  It  was 
then  near  dusk.  The  American  residents  in  Santa  Barbara 
came  in  and  recommended  us  to  surrender,  saying  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  escape:  one  of  them,  named  Sparks, 
from  St.  Louis,  said,  at  the  fire  of  the  first  gun,  we  might 
count  him  one  ;  he  afterw  irds  joined  Colonel  Fremont.  We 
determined  not  to  surrender,'and  to  make  our  way  to  the 
mountains,  a  spur  of  which  came  down  lo  the  town.  In 
about  half  an  hoiu  we  started — the  moon  shining — and  soon 


the  middle  district — harassed  the  country  to  the 
suburbs  of  Monterey;  and  had  sent  out  the  de- 
tachment which  fought  the  action  of  Natividad.  It 
was  there  the  secret  march  from  Monterey,  150 
miles,  had  its  complete  success — the  town  being 
surrounded  before  his  approach  was  suspected — 
Don  Jesus  and  35  other  insurgents  captured — the 
town  taken  without  the  fire  of  a  gun,  and  the  ar- 
rests made  with  the  order  and  quietude  of  so  many 
arrests  upon  civil  processes',  in  one  of  our  great 
cities,  by  High  Constable  Hays  and  his  tipstaflT. 
Blessings  and  benedictions  awaited  him  in  this 
place,  which  he  might  have  entered  on  bis  way 
down  through  fire  and  smoke,  and  left  in  blood 
and  ashes;  but  which  he  chose  rather  to  conquer  by 

I'apid  movement,  and  by  clemency  and  justice. 

The  long  valley  of  the  Salinas  river  (Buenaventura 
in  the  old  maps)  was  the  scene  of  the  secret  march, 
the  details  and  wonderful  success  of  which,  the 
oldest  general  in  Europe  or  America  would  learn 
with  pleasure  from  the  mouth  of  the  youthful 
leader:  a  secret  march  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  in  an  insurgent  country,  in  which  a  corps  of 
observation  was  repulsed  and  deceived — a  chain 
of  vedettes  successively  captured — the  only  spy 
that  penetra'ed  the  camp  taken  and  shot,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurrection  (in  the  middle 
district)  surprised- and  taken  without  the  fire  of  a 
gun.  This  long  valley,  cautiously  threaded  in  the 
secret  march,  was  now  galloped  over  gayly,  antf 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bears,  which  had 
occurred  there  the  year  before,  reviewed,  witli 
some  danger  of  its  renewal.  The  white  or  grizly 
bear  has  been  famed  for  the  audacity  of  its  cour- 
age, the  ferocity  of  its  attack,  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  vital  principle — being  the  only  animal  that  re- 
tains muscular  strength  after  a  shot  in  the  heart, 
and  becomes  more  dangerous  as  more  mortally 
wounded.  Some  hundred  of  these  bears  had  en- 
countered Fremont  and  thirty  Q,f  his  men  in  this 
valley  the  year  before — assaulted  them,  and  re- 
quired thirteen  of  their  number  to  be  killed  out- 
right on  the  ground,  and  many  wounded,  before 
they  yielded  the  field.  Fremont  pointed  out  the 
scene  of  this  strange  cor»test  to  his  friend  Don 
Jesus,  and,  stopping  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  near 
it,  wellnigh  had  a  repetition  of  the  same  combat. 
The  bears  came  upon  them  again  in  their  sleep; 

approached  a  small  picket-guard,  which  gave  way  and  let 
us  pass.  We  tlien  gained  the  mountains,  and  relied  on  our 
rifles  to  keep  oflbotli  men  and  cavalry." 

"  We  staid  eight  days  on  the  mountains,  in  sight  of  Santa 
Barbara,  watching  for  some  American  vessel  to  approach 
the  coast.  We  suitered  greatly  for  provisions,  and  atteiiipteii 
to  take  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  night  from  Santa  Barbara,  but,, 
for  want  of  a  lasso,  could  only  get  a  lean  old  white  mare, 
which  was  led  up  on  the  niouiilains  and  killed  for  food.  It 
was  all  ealen  up.  Despairing  of  relief  by  sea,  and  certain 
we  could  not  reach  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  north  by  going 
through  the  sellled  country,  We  undertook  to  cros.s  the 
ijiouiiiains,  nearly  east,  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
through  the  Tulares  (Bullrush)  Indians;  thus  making  a  cir> 
cuit  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Before  we  left  our  cam[> 
in  the  mountains,  the  insurgents  attempted  to  burn  us  out, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  mountains  around  us,  and  once,  sent  a 
foreigner  to  ns  to  urge  us  to  surrender,  but  we  would  not. 
They  did  not  often  venture  near  enough  for  us  lo  fire  on. 
them,  but  would  circle  round  us  on  the  heights,  and  curse 
us  ill  Spanish.  When  we  had  any  chance  of  hitting,  we 
fired,  and  saw  once  ahorse  fall.  It  took  us  three  days  to 
cross  the  first  ridge  of  the  mountains,  duiing  which  lime  we 
had  nothing  but  rosebuds  to  eat.  The  ascent  was  so- 
steep,  rocky,  and  nushy,  that  at  one  time  it  look  us  half  the 
night  to  gain  about  three  hundred  yards.  After  crossing  the 
first  mountain,  we  fell  in  with  an  old  Spanish  soldier  at  a 
nmch«,  who  gave  us  two  horses,  dried  beef  for  our  support,, 
and  became  our  guide  over  the  intervening  mountains,  about 
eighty  miles  wide,  to  the  San  Joaquin  valli-y.  We  pursued 
that  valley  down  towards  the  Monterey  settlements,  where 
we  expected  to  find  Colonel  Fremont,  and  did  so,  after  being 
thirty-four  days  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  traveling  at  least 
five  hundred  miles.  Colonel  Fremont  was  just  ready  to 
inarch  with  his  battalion  to  the  south.  We  took  our  places 
in  it,  and  had  a  share  in  all  the  operations  of  the  battalion,, 
and  know  that  it  rendered  great  service  in  pacifying  the 
country,  and  obtaining  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.  On  tTie 
inarch  down  we  suffered  much  from  cold  winter  rains,  and 
lost  horses  every  day,  and  it  is  believed  lost  a  hundred  oil' 
Christmas  day,  crossing  the  Santa  Barbara  mountains.  We 
came  througli  Santa  Barbara  on  our.  return,  and  were  joy- 
fully reeeived  by  our  old  acquaintances  there:  they  thought 
us  all  dead  ;  lor  the  mountain  had  never  been  cro.ssed  before 
at  the  place  that  we  went  over,  and  those  who  examined 
our  old  camp  in  the  mountains  after  we  left  it,  finding  there 
some  bones  of  the  old  mare,  reported  them  to  be  our  bones, 
and  all  that  was  left  of  us  after  the  attempt  to  burn  us  out. 
The  people  of  Santa  Barbara  generally,  and  the  compas- 
sionate ladies  especially,  showed  real  joy  at  seeing  us  alive, 
and  hospitably  treated  us  while  the  haitalion  stopped  in 
passing  their  town.  "  R.  E.  RUSSELL, 

"'J".  E.  BRECKKMRIDGE. 

"  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  23d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, l«48.  LEW.  CASS." 
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but  Don  Jesus  had  a  more  pleasant  remedy  than 
that  which  rifles  and  revolvers  alTorded  :  he  talked 
Spanish  to  them,  and  ihey  walked  Spanish;  id  est, 
retreated;  but  not  "  the  retreat  of  Pico  in  the  di- 
rection A."    They,  went  off  in  good  faith. Thg 

field  of  LaNatividad,  in  the  same  valley  of  the 
Salinas,  was  the  last  of  the  interesting  grounds 
which  he  had  to  pass,  and  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  an  American  triumph — a  triumph  unsur- 
passed by  anything  that  the  Mexican  war  has 
produced.  It  was  this:  Ten  of  Fremont's  men, 
part  of  them  his  faithful  Indians,  surrounded  by 
one  himdred  and  thirty  mounted  Calilbrnians — 
refusing  to  surrender — defending  themselves  in  a 
grove  of  oaks  till  one  of  the  number  could  run  four 
miles  and  bring  up  fifty  of  the  battalion:  these 
charging  and  conquering;  but  with  heavy  loss  to 
themselves — two  captains  and  several  brave  men. 
It  was  here  that  Captain  Burrows  and  young 
Ames,  of  St.  Louis,  were  killed;  of  the  latter  of 
whom,  when  inquired  for  by  his  father,  Carson 
gave  that  answer  of  simplicity  and  of  dignity  wor- 
tliy  of  a  great  mind:  "The  only  consolation  I 
can  give  you  is,  that  your  son  died  bravely  by  the 
side  of  his  captain."  Yet  tliis  action  of  La  INativ- 
idad,  one  of  the  brightest  in  itself  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  invaluable  for  its  results,  (for  it  dispersed 
the  corps  that  was  watching  Fremont  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  march,  and  saved  a  cavalUido  of 
four  hundred  horses  coming  to  his  camp  for 
mounting  his  men:)  yet  the  action  of  La  JNativi- 
dad  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the  United  States ! 
Neither  fame  nor  pay  for  such  services  is  a  hard 
fate";  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  California  battalion.* 

*  Though  never  heard  of  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
only  action  in  which  tlie  details  are  perleclly  auilieiiticated, 
and  by  an  eye-witness  in  the  enemy's  raniis.  I'he  United 
Slates  consul  at  M<interey,  Mr.  O.  Larltin,  liad  been  cap- 
tured by  this  corps  of  observation — kept  with  them,  and 
c.irried  off  by  thi^wi,  and  not  released  till  the  capituiaiion  of 
Uouenga.  He  wrote  an  account  of  all  tliat  lie  saw,  this  action 
of  La  iVatividad  among  the  rest,  and  published  it  in  tlie  (Cal- 
ifornia c^tar;  the  military  committee  transferred  it  as  an  his- 
torical document  (sliowing  the  services  of  the  California 
hattalion)  to  their  report  upon  the  California  claims,  where 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix.  These  are  exiracts  from  it: 
Consul  Larkin's  narrative  of  tv/ial  he  saw  while  a  prisoner 
udtlt  the  cnemti 
"  On  the  15th  of  November  last,  (1846,)  from  information 
received  of  the  tickness  of  my  lamily  in  San  Francisco, 
where  they  had  gone  to  escape  the  expected  revolutionary 
troubles  in  Monterey,  and  from  letters  from  Captain  Mont- 
gomery requesting  my  presence  respecting  some  stores  liir 
the  Portsmouth,  I,  witli  one  servant,  left  Monterey  for  San 
Francisco,  knowing  that  forone  month  no  Culifornian  Ibrees 
had  been  within  one  hundred  miles  of  us.  That  niglit  I  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Don  Joaquin  Gjinez,  sending  my  servant 
to  San  Juan,  six  miles  beyond,  to  request  Mr.  J.  'i  hompson 
to  wait  for  me,  as  he  was  on  the  roiid  lor  San  Francisco. 
About  midnight  1  was  aroused  from  my  ijed  by  the. noise 
Jiiade  by  ten  Calilbniians  (unshaved  and  unwashed  for 
months,  being  in  the  mountains)  rushing  into  my  chamber 

c  with  guns,  swords,  pistols,  and  lorclies"  in  their  hands.  I 
needed  but  a  moment  to  be  full>  awake  and  know  my  exact 
situation.     Tlie  tirst  cry  was,  'Como  estauios,  Seiior  Con- 

-sul."  '  Vamos,  Sefiiir  Larkin.'"  [How  are  you  Mr.  Con 
fiul.'    Let  us  go,  Mr.  Larkin.]  *  *  *  * 

"At  dayliglit  we  started,  with  a  flag  flying  and  a  drum 
beating,  and  traveled  eight  or  ten  miles,  when  we  camped 
in  a  low  valley  or  hollow  :  there  they  cauglit,  with  the  la.-so, 
three  or  lour  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  nearest  raneho, 
and  breakf.isted.  The  whole  day  their  outriders  rode  in 
every  direction,  on  the  look-out  to  see  il  the  American  com- 
p:my  led  the  mission  of  San  Juan,  or  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  leftMonterey  :  theyalso  rode  to  all  the  neighboring 
ranclios,  and  forced  the  rancheros  to  join  them.  At  one 
o'cJoL-k  they  began  tlieir  inarch,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  and  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  extra  Iiorses;  they 
marched  in  four  single  files,  occupying  four  po>itions,  my- 
seli,  under  charge  of  an  officer  and  five  or  six  men,  in  the 
centre."      *        *  *      "  Ten  miles  south  of  the  mission 

they  encountered  eight  or  ten  Americans,  a  part  of  whom 
ri-ireated  in  a  low  ground  covered  witli  oak- ;  the  others  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Senor  Gomez,  to  alarm  their  com- 
panions. For  over  one  hour  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  Cal- 
ifornians  surrounded  the  six  or  eight  Americans,  occasion- 
ally giving  and  receiving  shots.  Uuring  this  period  I  was 
several  times  requested,  then  commanded,  to  go  among  the 
oaks  and  bring  out  my  countrymen,  and  offir  tliem  their 
Jives  on  giving  up  their  rifles  and  persons.  1  at  last  offered 
to  go  and  call  them  out,  on  condition  that  they  should  return 
to  San  Juan  or  go  to  Monterey  with  their  arms  •  this  being 
refused,  t  told  the  commandant  to  go  in  and  bring  them  out 
liiinself.f  While  they  w(!re  consulting  how  this  could  be 
done,  filty  Americans  came  down  on  them,  which  caused 
an  action  of  about  twenty  or  thiily  minutes.  Thirty  or  forty 
of  the  natives  leaving  the  field  at  the  first  fire,  they  remained 
drawn  oflT by  fives  and  tens  until  the  Americans  had  the  field 
to  iheinselves.  Both  parties  remained  within  a  mile  of  each 
other  until  dark.  Our  countrymen  lost  Captain  Burrows,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Captain  Forster,  and  two  oUiers,  with 
two  or  three  wounded.  The  Californrans  lo»t  two  of  their 
countrymen,  and  Jos^  Garcia,  of  Val.  Chili,  with  seven 
woundrd." 

f  When  an  officer  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
grass  to  have  a  fail  view,  and  received  a  ball  in  his  body, 
and  was  carried  off  on  a  horse  by  a  coinpariion. 


The  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  March,  1847, 
brought  Colonel  Fremont,  his  friend  Don  .Tesus, 
and  the  colored  servant  Jacob,  to  the  town  of 
Monterey.  Conforming  to  the  most  rigorous  rules 
of  military  etiquette,  he  instantly,  and  by  way  of 
reporting  in  person,  waited  on  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  General  Kearny,  at  his  quarters;  and,  as 
this  call  was  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  in  fact  a 
military  report  of  himself,  he  said  nothing  of  busi- 
ness, nor  of  the  occasion  which  hat]  brought  him 
to  Monterey.  He  reserved  all  that  for  the  business 
interview  which  he  intended  to  ask.  Accordingly, 
the  American  consul,  Larkin,  in  whose  house  both 
were  staying,  was  commissioned  immediately  by 
Fremont  to  ask  that  interview — an  interview  on 
business,  whidi  had  brought  him  in  great  haste 
from  Los  Angeles,  but  without  saying  what  that 
business  v/as.  The  consul  immediately  executed 
that  commission — spoke  to  General  Kearny — re- 
turned, and  informed  Fremont  that  the  interview 
was  granted,  and  the  time  fixed  for  ten  o'clock 
that  morning — being  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  asked  soon;  for  eight  hundred  miles  in 
eight  days,  and  an  insurrection  postponed  during 
the  time,  did  not  admit  of  ceremonious  delays. 
But  the  hour  of  ten  the  next  morning  was  given; 
and,  punctual  to  the  moment,  Fremont,  accompa- 
nied by  the  consul,  who  went  forward  to  announce 
his  approach,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  General's 
quartei's,  and  was  admitted*  But  here  judicial  tes- 
timony must  speak.  The  subject  concerns  others; 
and  in  that  case  the  evidence,  and  not  myself,  be- 
comes the  speaker.  It  concerns  General  Kearny; 
and  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  sworn  testimony, 
and  that  his  own.  He  shall  speak  for  himself  of 
this  interview;  and  does  so,  in  these  terms,  at  p. 
34  of  the  Trial: 

"General  Kearny  resumed  his  testimony,  as  follows: 
"About  the  25th  of  March,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
came  to  Monterey  from  Los  Angeles,  and,  calling  upon  me 
in  my  quarters,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  ;  the  close  of 
the  conversation  was  a  reiteration  to  him  of  my  orders  to 
him  of  the  1st  of  March,  nnd  for  him  to  come  to  Monierey 
with  the  least  practicable  delay.  Then,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  [  addressed  him  a  written  communication,  which  is 
among  the  papers  furnished  you." 

And  again,  in  the  cross-examination,  at  page 
104: 

"  (luestion.  In  your  direct  testimony,  you  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  latter  part  of  a  conversation  had  with  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont  at  Monterey;  will  you  now  give  the 
fore-part  of  thai  conversation.' 

.  "  Jlnucer.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  came  to  my  quar- 
ters at  Monterey  about  the  26th  of  March  ;  Colonel  Mason, 
of  the  1st  dragoons,  was  present;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont said  to  ine  that  he  wished J.o  have  some  conversation 
with  me;  I  answered  him,  I  was  ready  to  hold  it.  He  made 
some  lemarks  about  the  presence  of  Colonel  Mason  ;  1  told 
him  that  Colonel  Mason  had  been  sent  out  by  the  War  Oe- 
partmenl  to  relieve  nie  in  my  command  in  California  as  soon 
as  [  thought  properto  leave  it,  and  ihal  there  was  no  conver- 
sation which  1  could  hold  with  him  on  ))ublic  afliairs  but  that 
it  was  proper  Colonel  Mason  should  be  present  at.  He  then 
told  me  that  perhaps  I  had  Colonel  Mason  there  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  unguarded  expressions  of  his.  His  reply 
to  me  was  off"ensive,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  he  would  come  into  nsiy  quarters  and  intention- 
ally insult  me.  He  made  rft)  reply;  nor  did  he  state  what 
the  object  of  his  remark  to  me  was. 

"  I,  after  that,  told  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  that  T  had 
on  the  1st  of  March  sent,  by  Captain  Turner,  orders  to  him, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  most  distinctly  from  liiin,  before  I  had 
any  further  conversation  with  him,  whether  he  intended  to 
obey  those  orders  or  not.  He  hesitated.  I  then  told  him  to 
reflect  well  upon  the  answer  which  he  was  to  make  me,  for 
his  answer  would  be  a  very  important  one;  if  he  wanted  an 
hour  for  consideration,  to  take  it;  if  he  wanted  a  day  for 
consideration,  he  could  take  it.  Upon  that  he  left  my  room, 
and,  I  presume,  in  about  ajj  hour,  he  returned,  and  said  that 
he  would  obey  my  orders." 

This  is  the  account,  and  the  whole  account,  of 
the  interview  at  Monterey,  obtained  under  such 
circumstances,  and  at  the  expense  of  such  a  ride, 
and  for  such  objects  as  carried  Fremont  to  Monte- 
rey to  see  the  General.  It  is  the  whole  account  as 
given  by  Kearny  on  oath — part  given  in  his  direct 
testimony  early  in  the  trial;  the  letter  on  cross-ex- 
amination, at  an  advanced  state  of  the  trial,  and  on 
a  special  interrogatory  to  tell  the  remainder — to  tell 
the  forepart  as  wellas  theafterpartof  that  interview; 
so  that  the  whole  might  be  seen.  This  is  the  fruit — 
the  sum  total  of  that  double  interrogation,  direct 
and  cross,  which  he  presented  to  the  court.  Can 
any  human  being  believe  it  to  be  true  .'  That  Fre- 
mont went  to  his  quarters  abruptly  and  without 
object!  for  that  is  the  way  it  is  presented.  That 
the  whole  interriew  was  to  let  Kearny  have  a  con- 
versation with  him  }  for  that  is  the  way  the  inter- 
viewappears.  That  Mason  was  present  by  chance: 
that  Fremont  made  some  remark  about  hie  presence 


— that  he  gave  offence — and,  being  charged  with  it, 
made  no  reply — that,  being  interrogated  aboutobey- 
ing  orders,  he  hesitated,  &,c.  Can  any  man  believe 
this  to  be  the  true  account  of  this  interview.'  Im- 
possible! No  man  can  believe  it:  and  Kearny 
himself  will  soon  show  it  to  be  false.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  testimony. 

The  cross-examination  was  pursued  thus,  same 
page: 

"  Question.  Did  not  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  wait  on 
you  the  evening  before  the  day  of  that  interview,  (as  a  call 
of  etiquette  and  duty,)  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Monterey.' 

"  ./Inswer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  but  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  he  did  not. 

"  Ciucslion.  Did  not  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  the  next 
morning,  (tlie  2fith  of  March.)  through  Mr.  Larkin,  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  a^k  an  interview  with  yon  on  business  ;  and  did 
not  the  interview  of  that  day  take  place  in  consequence  of 
that  request.' 

^  "  .answer.  It  did.  I  will  now  add,  that  I  think  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  with  Mr.  Larkin,  came  to  see  me  on  the 
evening  previous. 

"  Question.  Wasnotthat  business  10  see  if  yon  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  arrearages  of  the  Government  in- 
curred while  he  was  Gi)vernor  ^California  under  Governor 
Stockton's  appnintinent .'  '^ 

'' Jlnswer.  What  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  object  or 
business  with  me  was  I  never  knew;  and  il  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  myself  and  others 
as  to  what  brought  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to  Monterey 
at  that  time. 

"  Question.  Did  you  not  grant  the  interview,  as  requested 
through  Mr.  Larkin;  and  did  not  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont appear  accordingly  at  your  quarters  at  the  expected 
time .' 

"Answer.  I  did;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  FriSmont  ap- 
peared at  my  quarters  accordingly. 

"  Question.  Did  not  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Fremont  come 
alone .' 

"..Answer.  I  think  Mr.  Larkin  opened  the  doorof  my  quar- 
ters ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  entered ;  Mr.  Larkin 
closed  the  door  and  retired. 

"  Question.  Was  not  Colonel  Mason  with  you,  and  by 
your  request;  and  to  he  present  at  your  intended  interroga- 
tion on  the  point  of  obedience  .' 

"  ..Answer.  Colonel  Mason  was  with  me  at  my  request. 

"  Question.  Do  you  not  know,  or  believe,  thai  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  made  an  extraordinary  ride  in  that  visit  of 
his  to  Monterey,  and  indicative  of  extraordinary  business.' 

"Jin-:u-er.  I  understood  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
had  come  up  from  Los  Angeles  in  about  four  days,  perhaps 
less.  It  was  a  very  short  time  for  such  a  ride,  tiie  distance 
being  nearly  four  hundred  miles." 

These  answers,  upon  cross-examination,  put  a 
new  face  upon  the  character  of  the  interview. 
They  show  (for  the  non  mi  ricordo  is  equivalent  to 
the  confession  of  what  Fremont  afiirms,  and  what 
is  probable  in  itself,  because  both  politeness  and 
military  duty  required  it;)  they  show  that  Fremont 
made  his  call  of  etiquette  and  duty  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival;  that  an  interview,  on  business,  was 
asked  through  the  Consul  Larkin,  and  granted; 
that  Colonel  Fremont  appeared  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  alone,  Mr.  Larkin  retiring  after  opening 
the  door;  that  Mason  was  there  by  his,  Kearny's, 
request;  that  Kearny  knew  that  Fremont  had  made 
an  extraordinary  ride  from  Los  Angeles,  indicative 
of  extraordinary  business;  and  it  shows  that,  with- 
out allowing  Fremont  to  state  his  business,  a  crim- 
inal interrogation  of  him  was  commenced  in  pres- 
ence of  a  witness,  Fremont  having  no  witness. 
These  things  are  shown,  and  something  more,  to 
be  noticed  in  the  right  place;  and  these  things  put 
a  new  face  on  the  testimony  first  given  by  General 
Kearny. 

To  proceed  with  the  testimony,  page  107: 

"  Question.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  would  not  as- 
sume one  cent  of  those  liabilities?  and  do  you  not  know 
that  his  drafts  on  account  of  those  expenses  are  now  pro- 
tested to  the  amount  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
subject  to  be  doubled,  and  he  to  be  sued  for  the  whole.' 

"\Snswer.  I  do  not  remember  of  tellinc  him  as  stated  in 
the  question.  Ido  not  knowat  this  time  that  his  drafts  have 
been  protested. 

"  Question.  Did  he  not  immediately  offer  his  resignation 
of  his  commission  in  the  army;  and  did  you  not  refuse  it? 
and  if  so,  please  relate  all  that  passed  ? 

".Snswer.  In  the  conversation  with  him  at  Monterey,  I 
think  he  did  ofler  to  resign  his  commission,  which  I  refused 
to  accept. 

"  Question.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  his  resignation  should 
not  lie  on  your  lable  one  moment? 

'■'.Answer.  I  have  not  the  remotest  recollection  of  having 
told  him  so. 

"  Question.  You  testified  yesterday  as  follows:  'He  then 
'  told  me  that  perhaps  I  had  Colonel  Mason  there  to  take 
'  adv.nntageof  some  unguarded  expression  of  his.  The  reply 
'  to  me  was  offensive,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  hardly  be- 
'  lieve  that  he  should  come  into  my  quarters  and  intention- 
'  ally  insult  me.  He  made  no  reply,' &c.  Now,  did  he  not 
reply  that  he  did  not  come  to  insult  you  ? 

"  Jinswer.  I  have  no  recolleoiion  of  his  having  told  me  so. 

"  Question.  Was  not  his  offer  to  resign  made  alter  that? 

"  jinswe^-.  His  offer  to  resign  was  made  some  time  during 
the  conversation,  and  1  presume  must  have  been  subsequent 
to  the  above  remark. 
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«  Qiiestion.  Did  you  not  express  great  satisfaction  when 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  said  iie  would  obey  you? 

"Jlmwer.  I  did.  T  tliink  I  repeated  two  or  three  times  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  that  I  was  greatly  satisfied  that 
Jtc  had  concluded  to  obey  my  orders." 

From  this  testimony  two  yery  material  facts  ap- 
pear—/trsf,  that  Colonel  Fremont  was  not  allowed 
to  make  known  the  business  which  brought  him 
to  Monterey,  and  for  which  the  interview  with 
Kearny  had  been  granted;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
received  such  treatment  as  induced  him  to  offer  the 
resignation  of  his  commission.  This  is  the  way  it 
appears  in  the  evidence.  General  Kearny  and  his 
witness  were  the  only  persons  present  at  this  in- 
terview at  Monterey:  he  seems  to  know  of  but  two 
events  in  that  interview,  to  wit:  that  Fremont  in- 
sulted him,  and  afterwards  offered  to  resign  his 
place.  Surely  it  cannot  be  believed  that  he  made 
such  a  ride  for  such  a  purpose — merely  to  give  an 
insult,  and  surrender  his'  commission!  The  fact 
is,  it  was  for  no  such  purpose. 

Fremont  was  indignant  when  he  found  that  the 
interview  on  business  granted  to  him  was  perverted 
into  a  criminal  interrogation,  in  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness; and  then  he  used  the  words,  not  those  sworn 
to  by  Kearny  about  "  unguarded  expressions," 
but  such  as  suited  the  occasion,  and  were  equally 
offensive  both  to  Mason  and  Kearny — the  words 
were:  Did  you  bring  him  to  be  spy  upon  me? 
The  word  spy  was  the  offensive  word,  and  equally 
so  to  the  employer  and  the  employed;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  scene  ensued  in  which  Colonel  Fre- 
mont offered  his  resignation.  These  are  the  facts; 
but  the  two  points  which  concern  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  which  are  sufficiently  told  by  Kearny 
himself,  are,  that  Fremont  was  not  allowed  to  tell 
the  business  on  which  he  came,  and  was  so  treated 
that  he  offered  his  resignation.  This  is  something 
which  rises  above  Fremont,  and  concerns  the  pub- 
lic service.  Not  only  every  officer,  but  the  hum- 
blest soldier,  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing  from 
his  superior  when  he  comes  on  business.  Were 
it  not  so,  there  would  be  no  transacting  of  public 
business:  and  what  more  urgent  case  than  the  one 
then  presented  ?  An  officer  of  the  rank  of  lifcutenant 
colonel,  to  make  such  a  ride  as  never  was  known 
before  or  since,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  in- 
surrection: for  such  an  officer,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  after  an  interview  granted,  to  be  so 
treated  as  not  to  have  his  business  heard  or  under- 
stood— the  latter  in  part,  for  Fremont  did  get  as  far 
as  to  name  the  first  subject  of  complaint,  the  non- 
payment of  the  public  debts,  and  was  interrupted 
with  a  peremptory  refusal,  as  Kearny  says  he 
would  have  refused:  for  such  an  officer  to  be  driven 
to  a  resignation  of  his  fresh  and  high  coirimission, 
is  a  great  military  offence,  which  vitally  concerns 
the  public  service.  Kearny  committed  it,  upon  his 
own  showing;  and  it  is  of  this  offer  of  resignation 
that  Fremont  spoke  in  kis  "  Defence,"  thus: 

"An  incident,  and  a  subordinate  in  this  contest  where  it 
originated,  and  turned  up  as  a  principal  figure  in  it  here  for 
criminal  prosecution,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  rights,  in 
one  respect,  are  at  least  equal  to  theirs — -that  of  stating  my 
own  case  as  fully  as  tliey  stated  theirs,  and  showing  how  I 
became  principal  in  a  contest  which  was  theirs  before  I 
heanl  of  it  or  came  near  them,  and  which,  as  suggested 
heretofore,  ought  to  have  been  settled  between  themselves, 
or  by  the  Government,  whose  authority  they  both  bore.  A 
subordinate  in  rank,  as  in  the  contest,  long  and  secretly 
marked  out  for  prosecution  by  the  commanding  general, 
assailed  in  newspaper  publications  when  three  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  standing  for  more  than  two  months  be- 
fore this  court  to  hear  all  that  could  be  sworn  against  my 
private  honor  as  well  as  my  ofTicial  conduct,  I  come  at  last 
to  the  right  to  speak  for  myself. 

"  In  using  this  privilege,  I  have  to  ask  of  this  court  to 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  a  conunission  is  no  object  of 
my  defence.  It  came  to  me,  as  did  those  which  preceded 
it,  without  asking,  either  by  myself  or  by  any  friend  in  my 
behalf,  r  endeavored  to  resign  it  in  California,  through 
General  Kearny,  in  March  last,  (not  knowing  of  his  design 
to  arrest  me,)  when  it  was  less  injurious  to  me  than  it  is  at 
present.  Such  as  it  now  is,  it  would  not  be  worth  one  mo- 
ment's defence  before  this  court.  But  I  have  a  name  which 
was  without  a  blemish  before  I  received  that  commission; 
and  that  name  it  is  my  intention  to  defend." 

This  outrage  to  Colonel  Fremont  was  a  crime 
against  the  public:  there  was  another  one  at  the 
same  lime,  equally  criminal  in  itself,  and  more  so 
in  its  intended  consequences.  It  is  part  of  that 
same  interview  at  Monterey,  page  104: 

"  I  after  that  told  Lieutenant  Oolonel  Fremont  that  I  had 
on  the  first  of  March  sent,  by  Captain  Turner,  orders  to  him, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  most  distinctly  from  him,  before  I 
had  any  further  conversation  with  hijn,vi'hether  he  intended 
to  obey  those  orders  or  not.  He  hesitated.  I  then  told,  him 
to  reflect  well  upon  the  answer  which  he  was  to  make  to  me; 
for  his  amwer  would  be  a  very  important  one :  if  he  wanted  an 


hour  for  consideration,  to  take  it;  if  he  wanted  a  day  for  conr- 
sideration,  he  could  take  it.  Upon  that  he  left  my  room,  and, 
I  presume,  in  about  an  hour,  lie  retnrned,  and  said  that  he 
would  obey  my  orders." 

This  is  a  very  ominous  warning,  and  a  great  as- 
sumption of  authority  over  a  free  man. — "Reflect 
well  upon  the  answer." — "The  answer  would  be 
a  very  important  one." — "If  he  wanted  one  hour, 
or  one  day,  for  consideration,  he  could  take  it." 
Now,  what  could  all  this  mean?  Not  an  arrest: 
for  that,  according  to  his  oath  before  the  court,  had 
been  determined  upon  in  January.  Not  for  any- 
thing that  transpired  in  the  interview;  for  there 
was  nothing  occurred  which  justified  this  myste- 
rious warning,  and  this  significant  and  merciful 
allowance  of  an  hour,  or  even  a  whole  day,  for 
consideration.  There  was  nothing  in  the  incidents 
of  the  interview  which  justified  these  ominous  ad- 
monitions, and  gracious  forbearance.  One  thing 
has  since  been  found  out,  and  never  was  known  to 
Fremont  until  he  icas  on  trial  before  the  court,  and 
then  discovered  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mason, 
Secretary  of  the  JVavij,  in  permitting  William  Carey 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  counsel  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, to  examine  all  the  papers  that  related  to  the  naval 
service  of  the  period  on  the -California  station;  which 
thing  so  found  out  is  this:  That  at  the  time  of  that 
interrogation  and  warning  to  Colonel  Fremont, 
General  Kearny  had  in  his  possession  the  naval 
order  of  November  5th,  1846,  directed  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  commanding  him  to  '■'relinquish" 
to  Kearny  or  Mason  the  niilitary  and  civil  com- 
mand, &c.,  and  to  "  turn  over"  to  the  first  one  of 
them  that  should  arrive  "  all  papers,"  &c.,  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact,  thus  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  carrying  Fremont's  mind  back  to  the  scenes 
of  the  interview  at  Monterey,  suggested  some 
questions;  which  thus  appear  on  the  record,  page 
102: 

"  Q,ucstion.  Did  you  communicate  the  instructions  of  the 
5th  of  November,  1846,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont? 

".Answer.  I  did  not.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating to  my  juniors  the  instructions  I  receive  from  my  se- 
niors, unless  required  to  do  so  in  those  instructions. 

"  (Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  said  instructions 
were  communicated  to  him  by  Commodore  Phubrick  or 
Commodore  Biddle? 

'■'Answer.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were  ;  but  I  know 
not." 

The  answer  is  quick  and  peremptory,  as  if  he 
well  remembered  that  a  knowledge  of  these  vital 
instructions  was  not  communicated  to  Colonel  Fre- 
mont! And,  feeling  that  an  excuse  for  that  omis- 
sion was  necessary,  (for  he  was  not  asked  for  a 
reason,)  he  volunteered  one  in  the  same  breath, 
and  which  was  both  false  and  invalid.  He  said 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  communicating  the  in- 
structions of  his  seniors  to  his  juniors.  This  is  not 
true.  He  had  sworn  a  vast  number  of  times  be- 
fore that  same  court,  and  also  proved  it,  that  he 
did  communicate  his  superior  orders  to  inferiors, 
and  that  to  Colonel  Fremont  himself.  Witness 
his  testimony  in  the  first  days  of  the  trial,  already 
read  to  the  Senate,  and  e9en  in  the  charges  and 
specifications  themselves:  thus,  page  5,  communi- 
cating the  orders  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  even 
the  parts  which  did  not  concern  Fremont,  and 
where  there  was  no  order  to  communicate  any- 
thing to  him: 

"Heaoquarters,  Army  or  she  West,      ) 
Oiudad  de  los  Jlngeles,  January  16,  1847.  \ 

"  By  direction  of  Brigadier  General  Kearny  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  a  communication  to  him  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  June  18,  1846,  in  which  is  the  following:  'These 
troops,  and  such  as  may  be  organized  in  California,  will  be 
under  your  command.'  The  General  directs  that  no  change 
will  be  made  in  the  organization  of  your  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, or  officers  appointed  in  it,  without  his  sanction  or  ap- 
proval being  first  obtained. 

"  Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  EMORY, 

Lieut,  and  Jlctin^  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
"To  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont,  Mounted  Riflemen, 

Commanding  Battalion  California  Volunteers. 

"And  having  received  with  this  order  a  copy  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  War  Department  to  General  Kearny,  in  the 
following  words,  to  wit: 

"  War  Department,      ) 
Washington,  June  18, 1846.  I 

"Sir:  *  *  *  I  have  nothing  of  importance  to 
add  to  the  despatches  which  have  been  already  forwarded 
to  you. 

"  Since  my  last  letter,  it  has  been  determined  to  send  a 
small  force  around  Cape  Horn  to  California.  The  arms, 
cannon,  and  provisions  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  will  be  ac- 
companied by  one  company  of  artillery  of  the  regular  army: 
arrangements  are  now  on  foot  to  send  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers by  sea.  These  troops,  and  such  as  may  be  organized  in 
California,  will  be  under  your  command. 

"  More  than  common  solicitude  will  be  felt  here  in  regard 


to  the  expedition  committed  to  you,  and  it  is  desired  that  yoa 
should  avail  yourself  of  all  occasions  to  inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  progress  and  prospects. 

"TTie  President  desires  your  opinion,  as  earlv  as  you  arc 
in  a  situation  to  give  it,of  the  practicability  of  yf>ur  reaching 
California  in  the  course  of  this  autunm  or  in  the  early  part 
of  next  winter.  I  need  not  repeat  the  expression  of  his 
wishes  that  you  should  take  military  possession  of  that 
country  as  soon  as  it  can  he  safely  (?one. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War. 

"To  Colonel  S.  W.  Kearny." 

The  same  of  General  Scott's  orders  not  to  detain 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  a  moment  longer  iw 
the  country  than  the  necessities  of  the  service  re- 
quired. With  his  own  order,  in  conformity  to  this 
superior's  order,  he  did  communicate  a  copy  of 
General  Scott's  order,  his  "s«nior,"  to  Ijim,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  his  "  jimior;"  and 
that  order,  thus  commanicatetl,  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  read  to  the  Senate,  as  the  order  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman  who  believed  he  was  giving 
an  order  to  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman;  and  in  which 
the  event  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Gen- 
eral Kearny  gave,  then,  an  untrue  reason  for  not 
making  known  the  orders  of  the  5th  of  November 
to  Colonel  Fremont. 

But  his  reason  would  have  been  bad  if  it  had 
been  true  in  respect  to  his  habit.  The  order  itself, 
in  its  own  nature  and  terms,  required  to  have  been 
corarpunicated  to  Governor  Fremont,  then  repre>- 
senting  the  naval  commander,  and  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  power  to  be  ^^  relinquished,"  &nd 
of  the  "^ papers  to  be  turned  over."  The  order  itself 
was  in  these  words r 

"  The  President  has  deemed  it  best  for  the  public  interests 
to  invest  the  military  officer  commanding  with  the  direction 
of  the  operations  on  land,  and  with  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  government  over  the  people  and  territory  occupied 
by  us.  You  will  relinquish  to  Colonel  Mason,  or  to  General 
Kearny,  if  the  latter  shall  arrive  before  you  have  done  so, 
the  entire  control  over  these  matters,  anil  turn  over  to  hira 
all  papers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  duties." 

The  case  is  too  plain  for  argument.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  is,  that  many  orders  in  rela- 
tion to  operations  on  land,  and  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  government,  and  turning  over  pa- 
pers, founded  upon  this  order  of  November  5, 
were  given  to  Fremont,  the  order  itself  being  con- 
cealed from  him,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  Shu- 
brick  and  by  Biddle.  Even  the  joint  circular  and 
the  proclamation  founded  on  this  order  did  not 
name  it!  and  even  care  was  taken  to  keep  a  copy 
of  the  proclamation,  cautious  as  it  was,  from  the 
knowledge  of  Fremont.  Surely  there  was  a  pur- 
pose, yet  unrevealed,  in  such  a  concealment. 

It  is  time  to  quit  Monterey.  Fremont  left  there 
on  the  same  day  of  the  interview,  and  reached  Los 
Angeles  within  the  appointed  time,  and  found  the 
Californians  tranquil,  Captain  Owen  having  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  cannon  to  the  Mormons.  ^ 

On  the  next  day  after  Colonel  Fremont  left  Mon- 
terey for  Los  Angeles,  Colonel  Mason  left  it  also 
for  the  same  place,  with  a  certain  order;  but  here 
recorded  testimony  must  speak  for  itself.  I  read 
from  page  109  of  the  Trial,  General  Kearny  being 
under  cross-examination: 

"(luestion.  Did  you  not,  immediately  after,  to  wit,  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month,  send  Colonel  Mason  to  Los  Angeles 
with  the  following  order,  as  the  first  paragraph  .'  and  is  that 
letter  and  order  already  set  out  in  the  proceedings.' 

"Jinswer.  This  is  my  writing,  and  this  is  my  letter. 

"  The  letter  of  the  28th  of  March  from  General  Kearny  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  sent   by  Colonel  Mason,  as 
hereinbefore  recorded  in  these  proceedings,  was  shown  the 
witness,  with  this  question,  and  then  read  to  the  court: 
"Headquarters,  10th  Military  Department,  ) 
Monterey,  California,  March  28, 1847.      ^ 

"  Sir:  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Colonel  Mason,  1st 
dragoons,  who  goes  to  the  southern  district,  clothed  by  me 
with  full  authority  to  give  suchordersand  instructions,  upon 
all  matters,  both  civil  and  military,  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try, as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necessary.  Any  instruc- 
tions he  may  give  to  you  will  be  considered  as  coming  from 
myself." 

Colonel  Mason  went  down  by  sea,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  order,  which  made  him  the  legate  a 
latere — the  alter  ego — the  reduplication  and  imper- 
sonation of  Kearny  himself  with  respect  to  Fre- 
mont— he  carried  with  him  a  certain  double-barreled 
shot-gun,  with  which  on  the  way  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  drop  into  the  sea  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  flew  over  the  deep.  As  this  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  that  particular  gun  in  this  drama,  but 
will  not  be  the  last,  1  think  it  proper  to  introduce 
it,  with  its  bearer,  to  the  Senate.  I  read  from  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  vol.  4,  page  533,  and  show  a 
picture,  as  well  as  read  a  paragraph: 

"  The  drawing  herewith  sent  is  a  sketch  of  a  scencj  in 
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which  Captain  R.  B.  Mason,  as  frequently  liappens,  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  A  party  of  six  gentlemen  left  St.  Louis 
about  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  with  the  intention  of  hunting  a  few 
acrps  of  grass  on  the  American  bottom,  and,  if  possible, 
killing  a  deer  or  two.  We  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  high 
grass  than  old  Rock  broke  forth  in  full  cry.  His  deep- 
inouthrd  tones  were  barely  heard  before  two  fine  does 
'  bounced'  in  front  of  Mr.  Henderson,  but  too  far  off  for  a 
successful  shot,  making  directly  for  Cajitain  Mason,  who 
wheeled  his  horse  immediatelyaround,  and,  as  rapidly  as  the 
occasion  required,  raised  his  gun  with  his  right  hand,  hold- 
ing the  bridle-reins  with  the  lej't,  as  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing— fired  both  barrels  in  quick  succession,  bringing  down 
dead,  in  their  tracks,  one  with  each  barrel.  It  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  the  effect  was  like  magic.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state,  that  Captain  Mason  always  shoots,  when 
mounted,  as  represented  in  the  plate  ;  and  I  have  seen  him 
kill  grouse  on  the  wing,  and  knock  down  deer  on  the  jump, 
in  that  manner,  and  sometimes  when  his  horse  was  nearly 
at  his  speed.  There  are  few,  if  any,  better  shots  than  he  in 
the  country,  with  rifle,  gun,  or  pistol." 

Ea^ tract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court-martial. 

"  (luestioii.  Did  you  yourself  go  to  Los  Angeles  some  time 
after;  and  if  so,  when.-' 

"Answer.  I  went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1847. 

"  Qiiestion.  What  slate  of  affairs  did  you  find  between 
Colonel  Mason  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  growing 
out  of  the  execution  of  your  orders  to  Colonel  Mason.'  Did 
you  find  a  duel  impending,  with  double-barreled  guns  and 
buckshot  cartridges  —  the  weapons  selected  by  Colonel 
M.ison  .'• 

"  The  court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fremont  stated  to  the  judge  advocate  that  this  inquiry 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  charse  of  mutiny,  as 
grounded  on  the  conduct  of  Owen  and  the  California  battal- 
ion. If  the  court  should  object  to  the  inquiry  at  this  time, 
he  requested  the  decision  of  the  court  to  be  suspended,  to 
permit  the  defence  to  resume  the  cToss-examination  of  the 
witness  on  other  matters,  and  that  the  defence  will  come  to- 
morrow morning  prepared  to  explain  to  the  court  in  writing 
the  effect  and  importance  of  this  inquiry. 

"  After  mature  deliberation,  the  couit  decided  as  follows: 
The  court  see  no  relevancy  of  the  question,  or  the  subject 
which  it  introduces,  to  the  matter  under  trial,  and  cannot 
entertain  the  question,  or  the  matter  to  which  it  relates,  in 
any  shape. 

"  The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
in  court.    The  decision  in  close  session  was  announced." 

I  stop  the  narrative  to  remark  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  court.  The  relevancy  of  the  inquiry  was 
averred,  and  its  pertinence  to  the  grave  offence  of 
niutiny.  A  request  was  inade  to  the  court  to  hear 
reasons  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  if  ob- 
jected to.  The  "clearing  of  the  eoiirf"  was  no 
annunciation,  only  an  intimation  of  what  was  to 
occupy  it.  This  request  was  disregarded.  The 
court  decided  upon  their  own  view  of  the  relevancy 
of  the  question,  and  rejected  it,  thus  committing 
two  offences  at  once — -first,  denying  a  legal  right 
to  a  person  on  trial  in  a  capital  case;  next,  assum- 
ing to  themselves  the  office  of  judging  of  conduct- 
ing the  defence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  recorded  evidence  here  closes  on  this  point, 
and  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  the  question  applies 
will  have  to  be  told  in  a  different,  but  equally  au- 
thentic manner.  He,  General  Kearny,  did  find  a 
duel  impending  between  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont and  Colonel  Mason,  with  the  weapons  men- 
tioned, selected  by  Colonel  Mason,  and  growing 
out  of  his  execution  of  the  oi-der  he  had  received 
fi-om  Kearny,  making  him  Kearny's  personal  rep- 
resentative over  Fremont.  From  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  commenced  the  most  insulting  course 
towards  Colonel  Fremont,  sending  for  him  many 
times  every  day  to  come  to  his  quarters,  at  a  public 
tavern,  to  receive  orders,  or  to  be  interrogated,  and 
always  in  the  presence  of  a  witness — Major  St. 
George  Cooke— sometimes  bringing  him  to  the 
quarters  of  Cooke — a  person  with  whom  Colonel 
Fremont  had  no  intercourse.  Some  testimony  ex- 
tracted from  Cooke  himself,  under  cross-examina- 
tion, will  throw  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Thus,  at  page  142  of  the  Trial: 

"  (Question.  Did  you  wait  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, or  call  upon  him,  in  any  way,  after  his  return  to  Los 
Angeles .' 

"  Jlnsvjer.  No. 

"  Question.  Did  you  ever  salute  him  as  an  officer .'  and 
especially  at  Los  Angeles,  or  on  the  march  from  Monterey  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  ! 

"^nsuer.  I  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Fremont  by  Colo- 
nel Mason 

"  The  court  took  a^recess  of  five  minutes,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  court  was  again  in  session. 

"  Present :  All  the  members,  the  judge  advocate,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"Major  Cooke  continued  his  answer  to  the  question,  as 
follows: 

and  he  received  me  with  such  extreme  coolness  and 

reserve  that  I  judged  my  acquaintance  was  disagreeable  to 
him.  I  met  him  in  the  street  once  afterwards  vvith  ladies, 
and  I  saluted  the  whole  party.  I  was  present  at  two  parties 
with  him,  in  which  we  held  no  intercourse.  On  the  return 
march  to  Fort  Leavenworth  I  very  seldom  saw  him,  and  do 
not  remember  having  met  him  face  to -face,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  salutes  are  generally  given. 


"  (Question.  Was  that  introduction  in  your  own  quarters, 
and  alter  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  had  been  a  week  in 
Los  Angeles  without  your  calling  upon  him  .' 

"  Jinswer.  That  introduction  was  in  the  common  room  of 
a  boarding-house, probably  a  week  after  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont's  arrival ;  I  understood  that  the  regulations  re- 
quired Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to  report  his  arrival  to 
me,  as  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 

"  Quesh'on.  How  came  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to  be 
in  your  quarters.'  Was  he  sent  for  by  Colonel  Mason  .'  and 
did  Colonel  Mason  ever  ask  you  to  be  present  wiien  he  was 
going  to  have  an  interview  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont ? 

"On  suggestion  of  the  judge  advocate,  the  court  was  here 
ordered  to  be  cleared.  The  court  decided  to  admit  the 
question. 

"The  court  was  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in 
court.    The  decision  in  closed  session  was  announced. 

"  Major  Cooke,  a  witnsss,  on  cross-examination. 

"Answer.  As  I  said  before,  I  did  not  consider  it  in  my 
quarters.  He  was  sent  for  by  Colonel  Mason  ;  and  Colonel 
Mason  required  of  me  to  be  always  presentat  his  interviews 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  He  expressed  that  wish 
in  a  manner  which  I  took  to  be  obligatory. 

"  Q_acstion.  Did  you  ever,  in  any  such  interview,  take  a 
seat  at  a  table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  or  pencil  and  paper, 
and  take  notes  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr<!mont's  answers  to 
Colonel  Mason's  interrogatories.'  and  if  so,  did  you  give  him 
notice  of  what  you  did,  or  read  your  notes  to  him,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont.'  and  what  did  you  do  with  them .' 

"  Answer.  I  never  took  a  memorandum. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  said  he  wanted  an  answer 
upon  every  clause — whether  he  took  a  seat  at  the  table,  &c. 

"  Ansvjer.  I  never  took  a  seat  at  a  table  with  pen,  ink,  or 
paper,  or  pencil  or  paper,  or  took  notes  of  Lieutent  Colonel 
Fremont's  answers  to  Colonel  Mason's  interrogatories. 

"  question.  Did  you  ever  hold  a  blank  book  in  your  hand, 
and  a  pencil  in  your  hand,  and  appear  to  be  writing  anything 
during  such  interviews.' 

"  Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  did  it. 

"  (luestion.  What  reason  did  Colonel  Mason  give  you  for 
requiring  you  to  be  always  present  when  he  had  interviews 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.' 

"Anst'jcr.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  gave  me  reasons.  He 
may  have  done  it ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  they  were,  if 
he  did. 

"  question.  Were  you  present  at  the  time,  if  there  was 
any  such,  when  the  interview  led  to  a  challenge  and  accept- 
ance to  fight  a  duel  the  next  morninz  with  double-barreled 
guns  and  buckshot  cartridges,  and  which  duel  is  still  im- 
pending.' 

"  The  court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared.  Afier  mature  de- 
libeiation,  the  court  decided  that:  'J'he  court  rejects  the 
question,  and  reminds  the  accused  of  its  decision  upon  the 
same  matter,  when  another  witness  was  under  examina- 
tion, that  the  court  could  not  entertain  this  subject  in  any 
shape. 

"The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  in 
court.     The  decision  in  closed  session  was  announced. 

"Major  Cooke,  a  witness. —  Cross-examination  continued. 

"  Question.  Were  you  present  on  any  occasion  when 
Colonel  Mason  used  such  language  as  this  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont:  '  N<me  of  your  insolence,  or  I  will  put 
you  in  irons  I'  or  words  to  that  effect.' 

"  At  the  suggestion  of  the  judge  advocate,  the  court  was 
ordered  to  be  cleared.  The  court  decided  that  the  question 
shall  not  be  put. 

"  The  court  was  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in 
court.    The  decision  in  closed  session  was  announced." 

This  testimony  requires  no  coinmentary.  Every 
part  of  it  is  brutal  outrage  to  Colonel  Fremont — 
the  sending  for  him — bringing  him  sometimes  to 
Cooke's  quarters — having  Cooke  always  for  a  wit- 
ness— and  sucli  a  witness!  a  man  who  felt  him- 
self bound  to  be  a  witness  on  such  occasions! 
Everybody  saw  the  drift  of  the  proceeding,  and 
that  the  object  was  to  extract  a  challenge  from 
Fremont,  and  then  shoot  him  with  his  double-bar- 
reled gun,  as  he  shot  deer  on  the  bounce — duck 
and  geese  on  the  wing,  &c.  Everybody  saw  it; 
and  all  his  friends  urged  Colonel  Fremont  to  re- 
strain his  feeling.  He  did  so  until  it  came  to  the 
point  indicated  by  the  question  which  the  court 
refused  to  let  be  put.  Then  Colonel  Fremont  let 
him  know  there  must  be  personal  accountability 
for  such  language;  which  in  fact  was  uttered  in  a 
common  tavern ,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  many. 
The  answer  was  prompt  and  loud,  attracting  much 
attention.  Oh!  sir,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  you 
have  it  at  once — within  the  hour.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  sent  Major  Reading  to  him  im- 
mediately. The  answer  was  again  prompt,  and 
in  words — not  even  in  writing:  double-barreled' 
guns — shot-cartridges — early  in  the  morning.  But 
previously  the  following  notes  passed: 

Fremont  to  Mason. 
CiUDAD  DE  LOS  ANGELES,  April  14,  1847. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request,  through  my  friend  Major 
P.  B.  Reading,  who  will  hand  you  this  note,  that  you  apolo- 
gize for  the  injurious  language  applied  to  me  this  day. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mounted  Riflemen, 
Colonel  R.  B.  Mason, 

Colonel  Dragoons,  Oittdad  de  los  Angeles. 


Masoii,  to  Fremont. 

Anueles,  April  14,  1847. 
Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  note  of  this  evening,  and 
can  only  repeat  in  writing  what  I  stated  to  you  verbally 
when  we  parted,  viz  :  "  f  thought  you  intended  to  be  so.  You 
best  know  whether  you  did  or  not."  Your  not  disavowing 
it  left  me  to  infer  that  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  with  that  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  I  can  say  nothing  more  until  it  be 
removed.     I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  MASON. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont,  Mounted  Riflemen. 
Fremont  to  Mason. 
CiUDAD  DE  LOS  Anoeles,  April  14,  1847. 
Sir:  An  apology  having  been  declined.  Major  Reading 
will  arrange  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  a  meeting  re- 
quiring personal  satisfaction. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FfJEMONT, 
Lieut.  Col.  Mounted  Riflemen. 
Col.  R.  B.  Mason, 

First  Dragoons,  Oiudad  de  hs  Angeles. 

No  further  answer  was  received  from  Mason  that 
evening;  but,  relying  on  the  verbal  acceptance  and 
designation  of  weapons,  loading  and  lime.  Colonel 
Fremont's  friends  proceeded  to  hunt  up  a  double- 
barreled  gun.  Colonel  Fremont  had  no  such  gun, 
and  had  never  used  such  a  one.  But  he'was  ready 
by  daybreak,  a  gun  procured,  the  shot  ready. 
Morning  came,  but  no  Mason.  Towards  noon- 
day. Captain  Smith,  of  the  dragoons,  arrived  with 
this  note: 

3Iason  to  Fremont. 

Angeles,  April  15,  1847. 
Sir:  With  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  my  private  affairs, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  return  to  Monterey  before  I  afford  you 
the  meeting  you  desire.  We  shall  probably  reach  there  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  I  will  then,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit,  arrange  the  necessary  pieliniinaries  for  the 
meeting.     I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,^ 

R.  B.  ftlAdON. 
Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  Mounted  Riflemen. 
To  which  Fremont  replied  : 
CiUDAD  DE  LOS  An GEhBS,  April  15, 1847. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date,  and  in 
reply,  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  will  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness for  a  meeting  at  Monterey,  at  such  time  as  you  may 
designate.     I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Lieut.  Col.  Mounted  Riflemen, 
Col.  R.  B.  Mason, 

First  Dragoons,  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles. 

The  duel  was  thereby  adjourned  to  Monterey; 
but  no  note  was  received  from  Mason  fixing  a 
time.  , 

A  day  or  two  after  these  notes,  Colonel  Mason 
went  to  Monterey ;  after  Mason  arrived  Ihere,  Gen- 
eral Kearny  came  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  had 
a  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
on  the  subject  of  theduel,  saying  he  forbade  it,  and 
had  left  an  order  at  Monterey  to  that  effect.  Fre- 
montsoon  followed  to  Monterey.  On  arriving  there, 
Captain  Tyler,  an  intimate  of  Mason's,  called  on 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont — said  that  he  did  not 
come  by  direction  of  Mason — that  he  had  talked 
with  him  about  it — that  Mason  did  not  intend  to 
insult  him,  &c.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fiemontpaid 
no  attention  to  this — went  to  Mason's  quarters — 
was  invited  to  sit  down — did  not — said  he  came  to 
let  Mason  see  he  was  there — and  walked  out. 

Very  soon  after  quitting  Mason's  quarters,  an 
order  from  General  Kearny  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  assistant  ad- 
jutant genesal,  in  these  words: 

"  Headquarters,  Ten-mile  Depot,  > 

Monterey,  California,  May  4,  1847.  ) 

"  Sir  :  It  has  been  reported  here,  by  some  of  the  di.-charged 
men  of  the  battalion  of  California  volunteers,  Just  arrived 
from  the  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  that  a  challenge  has  passed 
between  Colonel  Mason,of  the  first  dragoons,  and  yourself ; 
the  meeting  to  take  place  at  or  near  Monterey. 

"As  I  am  about  leaving  here  lot  the  .south,  in  consequence 
of  rumors  of  an  excitement  among  the  people  in  thatdistrict 
of  country,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  good 
of  the  public  service,  the  necessity  of  preserving  tranquillity 
in  California,  imperiously  require  that  the  meeting  above 
referred  to  should  not  lake  place  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
country,  and  you  are  heieby  officially  directed  by  me  to  pro- 
ceed no  further  in  this  matter. 

"  A  similar  communication  has  been  addressed  to  Colonel 
Mason. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brigadier  General. 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  C.  Fremont, 

Regiment  Mounted  Riflemen,  Monterey." 

"True  copy,  as  forwarded  by  General  Kearnv. 
It  Attest :  K-  •> ONES,  Adjutant  General. 

"January  21,  1848. 

"  N.  B.  A  letter  to  same  purport,  and  of  same  date,  ad- 
dressed to  Colonel  Mason." 

And,  soon  after,  this  letter  from  Mason  himself 
to  Fremont: 

"  Monterey,  May  19,  1847. 

"  Sir:  The  affair  between  us  has  been  made  public  here 
by  the  arrival,  about  the  4tli  instant,  of  some  of  the  dis- 
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clmisfii  men  of  the  late  battalion  of  California  volunteers 
from  Los  Angeles. 

■•  I  (Jul  not  expect  that  this  afTair  would  have  gained  pub- 
licity until  it  had  finally  been  tenninated,  hut  it  has  turned 
out  iitlnjrvvise.  Tlie  resu't  is,  ithas  cnjue  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gcncr-d,  and  you  doubtless  have  received,  a^  well  ast 
myself,  a  cotnniunicalion  fioui  liiui  upon  the  subject.  This 
uiilbreseen  and  unexpected  circumstance,  togi'iher  for  the 
reasons  which  you  will  find  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  on  the 
next  page,  diited  on  the  4th  of  tlie  present  month,  renders  it 
proper  that  the  meeting  should  be  postponed  to  some  future 
time  and  place. 

"Iain  inclined  to  believe,  that  unde>the  existing  state  of 
things,  you  will  at  once  see  fhf  propriety  of  the  course. 

"  J  am,  respectfully,  your  obi-dieiit  servant, 

"E.  B.  MASON. 

"Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont." 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Mason,  and  a  copy  of 
which  WAS  sent  with  his  own,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, was  this: 

"  U.  S.  Ship  CoLUMBi7s,         ) 
Mjnierey,  May  4,  1848.  J 

"My  dear  Colonel:  A  party  ol  Calilornian  volunteers, 
recently  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  have  just  ar- 
rived (m  their  way  to  the  north.  They  state  publicly,  that  at 
Pucbia  a  chall.nige  had  passed  between  yourself  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ir^niont,  and  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
heie,  a  li.istde  nn^eting  would  lake  place.  I  leafn  that  this 
statement  is  generally  credited  on  shore.  As  your  personal 
friend,  and  tliefriendof  your  public  character,  this  st  itement 
has  uiven  me  great  [>  lin.  You  cannot  but  he  sensible,  that 
in  llie  present  condition  of  things  in  Caliloinia,  per.-onal 
colliMOii'  between  the  officers  inu^t  lie  highly  injurious  to 
the  puiihc  interest.  You  cannot  but  know  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  suppress  for  the  moment  every  angry  feeling 
of  a  persimal  nature,  and  to  give  oursi-lves  zealously,  cor- 
diidlv,  and  exclusively  to  the  public  service.  Permit  nie  to 
apiJC.il  to  your  patriotism,  and  to  your  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  upon  these  grounds  to  entreat  that  any  contemplatid 
lio>tile  mieting  may  be  postponed.  Elsewhere,  and  at 
another  tinis,it  may  not  be  im|)riippr;  but  here,  in  the  pres- 
ent distracted  state  of  affairs,  it  could  have  no  other  result 
thin  to  injure  the  public,  and  to  injure  your  military  repu- 
tation. 

"  1  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend,  &c., 

"JAMES  BIDDLE. 

"  Colonel  Mason,  U.  S.  Army,  Monterey^' 

To  tliese  two  letters  Colonel  Fremont  returned 
this  answer: 

"  Monterey,  Moy  22,  1847. 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  ihe  receipt,  on 
j'eslerilay,  of  your  note  of  the  19fn  instant,  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cominodoce  Biildle  to  yourself. 

"  Tin;  object  of  your  note  appears  to  be  to  induce  me  to 
consent  to  a  further  and  indefinite  postponement  of  a  iiieet- 
iiiii.  If  such  be  your  desire,  I  am  willing  to  comply  with  it, 
trusting  that  you  will  apprize  me  of  the  earliest  moment  at 
winch  the  meeting  can  take  place  consistently  with  youi 
convenience  and  sense  of  propriety. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,,. 

"J.  C.  FREMONT. 

"  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason,  Monterey." 

Mason  to  Frimont. 
"MoNrr.REY,  California,  May  a4,  1847. 
"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  b-tter  ot  the  2i2d  instant.  I  shall  certainly  promptly 
inlbrm  you  when  the  peculiar  official  obligations  under 
which  1  find  myself  placed  in  this  country  are  so  far  re- 
moved as  to  enalile  me  to  meet  you. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  U.  [i.  MASON. 
"  Lieuienant  Colonel  J.  C.  Fre.mont,  U.  S.  A.-' 

This  is  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence;  and 
a  letter  from  Major  Reading  to  Colonel  Fremont  at 
Monterey,  iminediatcly  after  this  second  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  supplies  the  details  which  are 
necessary  to  give  completeness  to  the  account  of 
this  afl'air: 

Major  ReaiHns,  to  Oolonel  Frimont. 

"  Montkrey,  California,  M,iy  29,  1847. 

"Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  I'avor  of  yesterday,  I  will 
state,  that  immediately  after  havingdeliveredynurcliallenge 
to  Colonel  Ma-on,  he  infnrmed  me  that  he  would  givu  you 
llic  de-ired  ineeiiiig ;  and  said  to  me,  in  order  that  Uieie 
might  be  as  little  delay  as  possihle,  he  would  inioim  nie 
(tliuuiih  iniorinally)  that  he  slnnild  select  double-barreled 
shot  guns  as  the  weapons  to  be  used  on  the  occa»ion.  I  re- 
plied to  him  at  once  ihat  I  should  lose  no  time  in  obtaining 
such  a  weap  )ii  for  Colonel  Fieinont;  that  in  the  morning  1 
should  have  hiin  provided  with  a  good  gun.  When  I  deliv- 
ered tlie  challenge  to  Colonel  Mason,  it  was  about  eight 
o'elock  in  the  evening,  and  you  received  his  written  accept- 
ance, through  his  friend  Captain  Smith,  near  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day,  In  which  he  proposed  that  the  meertng  should 
take  place  at  Monterey,  distant  from  the  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles abimt  four  hundred  miles.  Tnis  gave  us  considerable 
surpri>e,  as  we  expected,  and  were  fully  prepared,  to  have 
taken  the  field  that  day — forming  our  opinions  from  the 
character  of  his  conversation  to  iiie  the  preceding  evening. 

"Since  that  period  your  correspondence  with  Colonel 
Mason  contains  the  history  of  this  affair. 

"I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
"  P.  B.  IvEADING. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  Army." 

So  that  the  duel  stands  a  second  time  adjourned. 
Colonel  Fremont.proceeds  immediately  to  Califor- 
nia again.  1  have  given  it  to  him  as  my  opinion 
that  there  have  been  adjournments  enough;  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  anything  which  would 


imply  that  another  South  Carolinian,  the  heroic 
Colonel  Pierce  Butler,  should  have  been  bound  to 
have  met  Mason  if  the  fatal  balls  had  spared  him 
before  the  gates  of  Mexico:  for  it  so  happens  that 
there  were  two  of  these  adjourned  duels  at  the 
same  time  with  two  different  South  Carolinians; 
and  both  brought  on  and  adjourned  with  similar 
characteristics. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  words  which  led  to 
the  challenge  was  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Col- 
onel Fremont,  to  have  his  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horses,  which  were  at  grass  in  the  country,  recruit- 
ing their  strength  for  his  expedition  to  General 
Scott,  caught  and  brought  in  to  Mason.  The  order 
was  not  complied  with,  it  being  impossible  to  do 
so,  besides  being  a  degrading  and  insulting  order 
to  be  given  to  Colonel  Fremont,  within  the  time 
limited.  Mason  sent  for  Fremont  hcice  in  the  after- 
noon to  come  to  the  tavern  to  answer  to  him  about 
these  horses.  The  brutality  of  his  conduct  was 
such  that  Fremont  resented  it.  Then  his  foul  ex- 
pressions which  the  court-martial  would  not  allow 
to  be  told:  "  None  of  your  insolence,  or  I  will  put 
you  in  irons."  The  sequel  proved  that  the  order  to 
bring  up  the  horses  was  a  mere  pretext  for  outrage 
and  insult  to  Colonel  Fremont.  When  brought, 
they  were  thrown  away,  that  is,  sixty  of  the  best 
picked  out  and  turned  over  to  Major  Saint  George 
Cooke,  and  by  him  turned  over  to  be  sold  for  one, 
two,  three  dollars  a  piece.  This  was  dragged  out 
of  him  on  cro.ss-examination,  page  145  of  the  Trial: 

"  (lucslion.  In  the  postscript  to  your  report  are  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  I  was  infornied  by  Capt:iin  Owens  that  there 
were  at  least  one  hundred  horses  at  rian  Gabriel.  The  ad- 
jutant said  he  knevv  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  few 
dnys  ago.'  Now,  do  you  know  whether  Lieiilenant  Colonel 
Fremont  was  ordered  to  produce  those  horses  within  a  brief 
time,  and,  when  produced,  were  they  not,  or  a  great  part  of 
them,  and  the  pick  and  choice  of  thein,  sold  for  a  trifle, say, 
some  three  dollars  a  head  ! 

"  Ansuer.  When  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  was  set- 
tling up  his  affairs  at  Los  Angeles— that  is,  turning  over 
public  property — under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Mason — quite 
a  large  number  of  horses  were  turned  over.  There  was  con- 
siderable delay  in  gettiu'j  the  whideof  them  that  were  turned 
over;  they  were  not  all  turned  over  at  onetime;  the  best 
were  assigned  to  company  C,  1st  dragoons,  and  a  large  num- 
ber were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  being  found  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  I  think  many  of  them  were  sold  for  three  duUars, 
or  less." 

I  dismiss  this  odious  subject  with  some  obser- 
vations naturally  growing  out  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  consider  Mason's  whole  conduct  as  being 
that  of -Kearny  himself.  He  began  it  by  calling 
Mason  to  do  the  unworthy  office  of  a  spy  upon 
Fremont,  at  the  interview  at  Monterey.  He  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  the  order  he  gave  to  Mason  to  go 
down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  to  stand  in  his  place 
over  Friimont.  He  assumed  it  all  in  the  conclu- 
sion, by  the  manner  in  which  he  interfered  to  save 
Mason  wlien  he  found  he  wanted  delays.  I  con- 
sider it  as  Kearny's  affair  from  beginning  to  end, 
and,  in  that  point  of  view,  proper  to  have  been 
given  in  evidence  before  the  court-martial  to  show 
the  malice  of  Kearny. 

The  three  letters'of  Biddle,  Kearny,  and  Mason, 
are  evidently  collusive,  got  up  in  concert  among 
them,  and  all  looking  to  the  extrication  of  Mason; 
and  not  to  the  laws  of  honor;  or  of  martial  or  mu- 
nicipal law,  or  common  humanity;  all  of  which 
would  have  required  two  of  the  concern  (Biddle 
and  Keirny)  to  have  used  their  official  authority 
and  their  personal  influence  to  have  put  an  end  to 
so  savage  a  duel.  Kearny  violated,  in  addition  to 
all  other  laws — (in  his  order  adjourning  and  licens- 
ing the  duel;  for  under  his  order  it  was  adjourned 
and  licensed  for  another  time  or  place) — the  26th 
of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  which  enacts: 
"  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  officer  com- 
'  manding  an  army,  regiment,  company,  post,  or 
'  detachment,  who  is  knowing  to  a  challenge  being 
'  given  or  accepted  by  any  officer,  non-commis- 
'  sioned  officer,  or  soldier,  under  his  command,  or 
'  has  reason  to  believe  the  same  to  be  the  case, 
'  immediately  to  atTest  and  bring  to  trial  such  offenders." 
As  for  Commodore  Biddle,  there  were  reasons  why 
he  should  not  have  interfered  at  all  where  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family  was  concerned,  except  by  taking 
a  position  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor,  im- 
partiality, and  humanity.  1  had  struck  the  house 
of  Biddle  in  striking  the  Bank  of  the  United  States; 
but  never  after  it  was  down.  I  do  not  kick  the 
dead  lion.  I  made  war  upon  him  in  his  high  and 
palmy  state:  since  his  fall  no  one  has  ever  heard 
me  name  him.  1  say  nothing  of  him,  his  family, 
or  the  bank.    The  same  reserve  should  have  pre- 


Tented  Commodore  Biddle  from  interfering  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  son-in-law  on  the  far-distant  coast 
of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Seventh  Day. 

"The  public  mind  has  become  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  great  misconduct  has  prevaih  d  in  California;  and,  in 
fact,  it  would  be  something  rare  in  the  history  of  remote 
conquests  and  governments  (where  every  petty  commander 
might  feel  himself  invested  with  proconsular  authority,  and 
protected  by  distance  from  the  supervision  of  his  Govern- 
ment) if  nothing  wrong  or  culpable  has  been  done  by  the 
public  agents  of  the  United  States  in  that  remote  province. 
The  public  believes  there  has  been  miscomlncf;  and  the 
charges  fifed  against  me  by  Brigadier  General  Kearn)' — the 
subsidiary  publications  niaiie  against  me  whilst  I  was  not  in 
this  country— my  arrest  on  the  frontier,  and  the  premonitnry 
rumors  of  that  event — the  manner  of  my  being  brought  home 
for  trial,  not  in  irons,  as  some  newspapers  suppose,  but  in 
chains  stronger  than  iion,  and  with  circumstances  of  osti^n- 
tatious  and  galling  degradation — have  all  combined  to  pre- 
sent me  as  the  great  malefactor,  and  the  sole  one." 

So  wrote  Colonel  Fremont,  on  the  17th  day  of 
September  last,  addressing  the  Adjutant  General, 
and  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him. 
To  those  acquainted  with  Fremont — who  know 
anything  of  liis  character — this  intimation  that 
there  might  have  been  misbehavior  in  the  agents 
of  the  Government  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its 
supervision,  was  perfectly  equivalent  to  an  abso- 
lute declaration  that  such  was  the  fact.  He  is  no 
man  to  make  an  insinuation  without  a  fact  to  sup- 
port it — no  man  to  intimate  official  misconduct  in 
others  without  having  the  instances  and  the  proof 
forthcoming.  He  was  asked  for  no  reports,  and 
he  made  none.  He  was  asked  for  no  specifica- 
tions under  his  general  intimation,  and  he  gave 
none.  He  alone  was  brought  to  trial,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  public  declaration  that  he  alone 
was  culpable.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  officers 
who  went  to  California  have  been  brevetted — some 
of  them  double  brevetted — others  honoralily  dis- 
tinguished by  high  employment:  equivalent  to  an- 
other declaration  that  all  the  rest  of  the  officers 
were  not  only  free  from  blame,  but  highly  merito- 
rious. Colonel  Fremont  alone  remains  marked 
out  for  dishonor — doubly  marked  out  by  his  sole 
selection  for  prosecution,  and  the  honors  bestowed 
on  others.  And  now  the  seal  is  to  be  put  upon 
his  dishonor  by  granting  the  highest  honor  of  the 
army  to  the  officer  who  was  the  prosecutor  and 
the  leading  witness  against  him,  with  a  recital  that 
this  high  honor  is  granted  (among  other  things) 
for  meritorious  conduct  in  California,  that  conduct 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  crimes  againt  Fremont. 
1  have  said  nothing  about  the  trial:  I  have  never 
mentioned  it  in  the  Senate:  but  now  I  am  forced 
to  speak.  I  am  attacked  in  my  seat.  I  am  struck 
where  I  sit:  and  now  I  return  the  blow.  I  shall 
take  up  this  case  and  go  through  with  it — partly 
at  this  session,  but  hereafter.  1  shall  carry  the 
question  to  the  tribunal  which  never  errs  in  senti- 
ment, and  but  seldom  in  fact  or  justice:  I  shall 
carry  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  have  their  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceeding  which  selects  Fremont  alone  for  pun- 
ishment— the  rest  for  honors.  I  have  shown  Kear- 
ny's conduct  (from  the  time  he  met  Carson  till  he 
got  to  the  conclusion  of  his  machinations  against 
ComiTiodore  Stockton)  to  be  continuously  culpa- 
ble— ending  in  great  crime — intended  civil  war — 
only  deferred  for  want  of  force.  I  have  shown  his 
conduct  to  Fremont,  opening  with  portentous 
criminality,  and  widening  the  circle  of  the  actors — 
extending  to  others  besides  Kearny,  and  of  these 
Governor  Mason  the  most  prominent.  The  sub- 
sidiary publications  against  Fremont  in  the  United 
States,  while  yet  in  California,  ignorant  of  the  in- 
tended arrest,  threw  great  blame  upon  him  for  the 
impending  duel  with  Mason,  and  gave  great  ap- 
plause to  General  Kearny  for  his  humanity  in  sup- 
pressing it — with  how  much  truth  every  one  can 
now  judge,  both  as  to  the  blame  ifue  to  Fremont 
and  the  applause  due  to  Kearny.  The  paper  filed  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  office  specified  this  duel  as 
one  of  the  points  on  which  Colonel  F.-emont  asked 
atrial.  It  was  not  granted,  and  the  court-martial 
took  good  care  to  exclude  it  from  investigation, 
though  clearly  relevant  and  material  under  that 
branch  of  the  defence  which  impeached  the  prose- 
cutor and  leading  witness  (General  Kearny)  for 
malice.  The  request  for  a  trial  on  this  point,  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  were  thus  stated: 

"  Besides  the  publications  communicated,  there  are  others 
injurious  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in  relation  tu  a 
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challpnEfi  to  Cnlonel  Mason  to  fight  a  duel,  in  the  mnnth  of 
April  last,  at  Puehla  de  los  .Angeles,  nnd  afterwards  following 
him  to  Monterpy  for  lliat  purpose.  The  good  of  the  service, 
and  the  honor  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  reqniie  tliis 
aftair  to  be  investigated,  which  can  easily  be  done  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  already  summoned  to  attend  the  trial, 
althougli  the  two  best  witnesses  in  the  case  (Captain  Smilh, 
of  the  j  St  dragoons,  and  Major  Reading,  of  the  late  California 
battalion)  are  in  California." 

The  facts  of  this  affair  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  will  go  before  the  country:  for  I  mean  to 
print  what  I  speak;  and  with  a  fullness  of  proof 
and  illuslration  which  time  does  not  admit  of  here. 
Tlie  country  will  then  judg-e  of  this  matter,  and 
say  whether  the  public  service  does  not  require 
somebody  else,  besides  Mr.  Fremont,  to  be  called 
to  account  for  California  operations.  The  good 
of  the  service — the  peace  of  armies — requires  that 
when  an  officer  goes  to  his  superior  on  business, 
and  conducts  himself  with  decorum,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  respectful  hearing — not  be  outraged  to  the 
point  of  resigning  his  commission,  and  then  pur- 
sued to  be  killed  with  double-barreled  guns  and 
buckshot  cartridges.  I  have  a  higher  purpose  than 
the  pursuit  of  individuals.  I  have  the  truth  of 
history  to  vindicate,  and  the  public  interest  to  sub- 
serve, in  bringing  out  the  true  character  of  the 
transactions  in  California.  Such  was  Fremont's 
own  view  in  his  trial.  He  looked  far  beyond  the 
narrow  horizon  of  his  own  vindication.  He  looked 
to  his  country,  and  her  honor,  and  sought  a  trial 
coextensive  in  its  seaixhing  inquiries  with  all  the 
operations,  civil  and  military,  of  which  that  dis- 
tant province,  during  the  time  of  his  connection 
with  them,  had  been  the  theatre.  This  was  fully 
expressed  by  him  in  that  same  letter  to  the  Adju- 
tant General,  from  which  I  have  read  one  extract, 
and  of  which  this  is  another: 

"The  charges  against  me  by  Brigadier  General  Kearnyj 
and  the  subsidiary  accusations  made  against  me  in  news- 
papers, when  I  was  not  in  this  country,  impeach  me  irr  al' 
the  departments  of  my  conduct  (military,  civil,  political,  and 
iTioral)  while  in  California,  and,  if  true,  woulil  subject  me 
to  be  cashiered  and  shot  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war, 
and  to  infamy  in  the  public  opinion.  It  is  my  intention  to 
meet  these  charges  and  accusations  in  all  their  extent;  and 
for  that  purpose  to  ask  a  trial  upon  every  point  of  allegation 
or  insinuation  against  me,  waiving  all  objections  to  forms  i 
and  technicalities,  and  allowing  the  widest  range  to  all  pos- 
sible testimony.  These  charges  and  accusations  are  so 
general  and  extensive  as  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  my 
operations  in  California,  both  civil  and  military,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  hostilities;  and  as  my  operations, 
and  those  of  which  I  was  the  subject  or  object,  extend  to 
almost  every  act  and  event  which  occurred  in  the  country 
during  the  eventful  period  of  those  hostilities,  the  testimony 
on  my  trial  will  be  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  California, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  policy  which  has  been  heretofore 
pursued  there,  and  the  elucidation  of  that  which  should  be 
followed  hereafter.  It  will  be  the  means  of  siving  valuable 
information  to  the  Government,  which  it  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  obtain,  and  thus  enlighten  it  both  with  le- 
spect  to  the  past  and  the  future.  Being  a  military  subordi- 
nate, I  can  make  no  report,  not  even  of  my  own  operations; 
but  my  trial  may  become  a  report,  and  bring  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Government  what  it  ought  to  know,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  but  aUo  in  regard 
to  tt>p  policy  observed,  or  necessary  to  be  observed,  with 
regaril  to  the.^three-fold  population  (Spanish-Au)ericans,  j| 
Anglo-Americans,  and  aboriginal  Americans)  which  that 
renmte  province  contains.  Viewed  under  these  aspects  of 
public  interest,  my  own  personal  concern  in  the  trial — 
already  sufficiently  grave — acquires  an  additional  and  public 
importance  ;  and  for  these  high  objects,  as  well  as  to  vindi- 
cate my  own  character  from  accusations  both  capital  and 
infamous,  it  is  my  intention  to  require  and  to  promote  the 
most  searching  examination  into  everything  that  has  been 
done  in  that  quarter." 

Conforming"  to  this  high  purpose,  Fremont 
brought  out,  as  far  as  he  could,  a  full  account  of 
his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others  in  California. 
Public  objects,  still  more  than  private  vindication, 
was  his  aim.  His  own,  and  his  country's  honor, 
was  far  above  a  lieutenant  colonel 's  commission. 
Still  conforming  to  the  same  high  purpose,  I  pro- 
ceed to  develop  the  character  of  the  operations  in 
California,  so  pertinently  in  issue  under  this  nomi- 
nation of  General  Kearny  for  a  brevet  nomination; 
and,  if  the  circle  widens,  and  embraces  others,  or 
if  Kearny's  own  guilt  deepens  as  I  go,  the  fault 
is  not  mine,  but  theirs,  and  his.  1  shall  go  where 
the  evidence  carries  me — that  far,  and  no  further; 
and  if  I  chance  to  say  anything  not  sustained  by 
evidence,  let  it  stand  for  nothing,  and  be  obliterated 
from  every  Senator's  memory.  I  have  a  task  to 
fulfill — imposed  upon  me  by  this  nomination:  and 
1  shall  fulfill  it. 

My  speech  is  progressive:  it  is  long,  but  it  goes 
forward — no  falling  back  upon  old  tracks.  For- 
ward, is  my  word.  And  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  plan  to  leap  ahead — six  months  in  point 


of  time, and  three  thousand  miles  in  distance — from 
April  to  November,  and  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Washington  city — from  Governor  Kearny  in  C.ili- 
fornia  plotting  against  Fri^mont,  to  the  icilness 
Kearny  swearing  against  him  before  the  court.  I 
do  so  for  a  purpose — to  give  a  specimet)  of  his  style 
of  swearing  !  that  the  value  of  his  oath  may  begm 
to  !pe  estimated,  and  the  minds  of  the  Senate  the 
better  prepared  to  hear  what  they  shall  hear.  It 
is  his  testimony  in  relation  to  that  cannon,  which 
made  its  first  appearance,  in  this  drama,  at  San 
Pasqual,  its  second  at  San  Gabriel;  and  which,  I 
have  apprized  the  Senate,  was  to  appear  again  in 
it,  and  for  the  third,  and  last  time:  it  is  this  caimon, 
and  the  swearing  about  it,  which  I  select  for  my 
illustration.  The  Senate  will  recollect  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  famous  cannon  in  the  official  report 
of  the.  "  battle"  of  San  Pasqual — in  reality  the 
butcTiery  of  San  Pasqual — and  the  marvelous  ac- 
count of  the  tired  mules  which  had  dragged  it  1050 
miles,  getting  scai'ed,  and  freeing  themselves  from 
their  drivers,  and  running  off  to  the  enemy,  instead 
of  running  back  to  their  own  camp,  and  carrying 
off  the  cannon  with  them,  inste/id  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  it  also,  as  they  freed  themselves  froin 
their  drivers.  The  report  does  mt  tell  whether 
they  carried  off  the  cannoniers  also  to  the  enemy; 
and  there  happens  to  be  a  couple  of  witnesses  here 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  third  one  to  be  here  in  three 
days,  ivilling  to  testify  the  truth,  and  to  tell  that 
the  cannoniers  were  lanced  at  their  gun — the  dri- 
vers lanced  on  their  mules — the  lead  mule  Uuisoed, 
and  galloped  off  with  by  the  California  horse;  and 
all  through  the  mismanagement  of  the  General  in 
bringing  up  the  cannon  after  the  butchery  was 
nearly  over,  and  without  men  to  protect  it.  This 
cannon,  thus  lost  at  San  Pasqual,  was  recovered  by 
Fremontat  Couenga;  and  not  surrendered  to  Philip 
Sait<t  George  Cooke  at  San  Gabriel,  because  that 
surrender  would  have  brought  upon  Saint  George 
Cooke  and  his  Mormons  the  most  instant  destruc- 
tion— followed  by  the  revolt  of  California,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Governor  Kearny  and  all  his  crew 
fi'om  the  country.  It  would  have  been  a  New 
Mexico  revolt,  produced  by  Kearny,  without  a 
General  Price  to  suppress  it.  These  are  the  two 
first  appearances  of  this  cannon:  now  for  the  third. 
Itappears  on  the  trial  of  Fremont,  among  the  charges 
and  specifications — specification  seven  of  the  mu- 
tiny charge — thus:  "  The  said  Captain  Oiren,  bycom- 
'  mand  of  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  did 
'  refuse  to  surrender  to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel 
'  Philip  Saint  George  Cooke,  or  to  permit  the  said  Lieu- 
'  tenant  Colonel  Philip  Saint  George  to  lake  possession 
'  of,  two  hoioilzers  brought  by  the  first  dragoons  from 
'  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  then  at  San  Gabriel." 
And  of  which  cannon  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Philip  Saint  George,  according  to  his  official  report 
to  his  General,  seeing  the  Californian  horse  gallop- 
ing about  him,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  some  of 
them  with  arms  taken  in  battle  from  our  tioops 
(videlicet,  forty  sabres,  and  divers  dragoon  coats 
taken  at  San  Pasqual:)  seeing  this,  and  with  the 
humility  of  a  saint,  at  such  a  sight,  made  sacri- 
fice of  all  pride  to  duty^disobeyed  the  General's 
orders,  and  let  the  cannon  alone  !  These  events 
alone  would  make  that  cannon  historic:  but  it 
has  a  higher  celebrity,  or  rather  notoriety,  yet 
to  attain:  and  I  proceed  to  establish  its  new  titles 
to  this  higher  ffime.  At  page  43  of  the  Fremont 
Trial,  General  Kearny  being  under  cross-interi-o- 
gation,  this  question  and  proceedings  upon  it 
appear: 

"  (luestion.  Did  you  lose  a  cannon  in  that  action  ;  and 
was  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  by  whom  .' 

"  Objection  being  made  to  the  question  by  a  member  of 
the  court,  the  judge  advocate  was  directed  to  a>k  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  to  explain  to  the  court  the  object  and  rel- 
evancy of  the  question. 

"  ft  being  near  three  o'clock,  and  to  afford  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  time  for  a  written  reply  and  explanations, 
the  court  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  November  5lh,  at 
10  o'clock." 

The  next  morning,  at  the  opening  of  the  court, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  in  rindication  of  his 
right  to  have  the  question  put  to  the  witness,  read 
this  paper,  page  45: 

"  Mr.  President:  The  object  of  the  question  offered  by 
me  and  objected-  to,  is  to  show  that  General  Kearny  lost  a 
cannon  at  San  Pasqual,  and  that  it  was  recoverc  d  by  me  in 
the  capitulation  of  Couenga,  and  that  recovery  never  re- 
ported by  General  Kearny  toihe  Government. 

"  I  conceive  the  question  to  be  both  relevant  and  material ; 
relevant,  because  it  refers  to  a  fact  supposed  to  have  occurred 
to  General  Kearuy  iii  the  military  execution  of  his  orders ;  I 


and  material,  because  if  the  answer  to  the  last  clause  of  the 
interrogatory,  ami  to  a  succeeding  question  whi<  h  I  intended 
to  offer,  should  he  as  suppnseil  by  tne,  it  may  b;;  a  circuni- 
stanc(!  to  be  nsetl  in  the  defence,  and  for  the  court  to  judge 
of,  ill  a  future  stale  of  the  proeeedings. 

"  The  loss  of  cannon  is  a  gn  at  urief  in  all  armies;  the 
recovery  i.a  a  subji'cl  of  exultation.  The  loss  is  olteii  without 
discredit;  the  recovery  is  always  with  honor.  They  are 
trophies  which  one  side  is  proud  to  take,  and  the  other  to 
recover.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  these  trophii-s  is  a  point 
of  honor,  independent  of  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  for 
which  brave  men  die.  The  loss  is  always  excused  and 
lami'nted  ;  the  reiovery  is  always  reported  and  ci-lrl)rated. 
If,  in  the  case  supposed  by  the  question,  I  recov  n-d  a  can- 
non which  General  Kearny  lost  in  action,  and  that  (•i;ciim- 
staiice  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  never  reported  it  to 
the  Government,  that  omission  to  report  a  fact  so  inatejiat 
to  me  may  go  to  show  the  state  of  his  term  er  towards  me, 
and  be  used  in  the  defence  in  the  impeachment  of  the  mo- 
tives and  credit  of  the  prosecutor. 

'•The  object  of  the  questiiui  is  certainly  not  visible  to  the 
court  as  it  now  stands,  and  I  am  willing  to  modify  it  so  as 
to  show  the  object,  and  save  the  court  the  trouble  of  a 
decision. 

"My  counsel  advise  me  that  I  have  latit'ide  in  a  cross- 
examination  to  bring  in  ciicumstances  from  anydi-iance 
that  bear  on  the  cave,  elucidate  it-"  merits,  cm-  aid  the  de- 
fence ;  and  considering,  as  was  shown  in  the  teslimojiy  yrs- 
»erday,  that  my  arrest  was  resolved  on  seven  montiis  helbre 
I  knew  it,  that  it  was  concealed  from  me  during  all  lliat 
time,  and  only  made  known  in  the  moment  of  its  execution 
on  the  froniieisof  the  United  States;  that  I  am  here  on  the 
coast  of  tlie  Atlantic,  to  he  tried  for  imputed  offences  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  without  any  warnins  to  enable  me  to 
bring  a  particle  of  testimony  froin  that  far-di.-tanl  theatre, 
while  the  prosecutor  attends  with  a  train  of  witnes-es, 
brought  by  himself  al)ove  three  thousand  milfs,  to  testify 
against  me:  considerini;  this,  my  counsel  advise  me  th.it  I 
am  entitled  to  the  widest  latitude  that  is  ever  granieil  in  a 
cross  examination.  But  I  will  not  stretch  that  latitude,  or 
give  trouble  to  the  court;  and,  althousb  advised  by  counsel 
that  I  have  a  right  in  this  cross-examination  either  to  had 
the  witness  to  the  object  I  tiave  in  view,  or  to  conceal  it 
from  him,  yet  I  will  in  every  ease  show  the  object  to  the 
court  when  desired  ;  and  therefore  will  at  preseiii  waive  an 
answer  to  the  question  offered,  and  offer  another  in  the 
form  following: 

"  Did  you  lose  a  cannon  at  the  action  of  San  Pasqual,  and 
was  that  cannon  recovered  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
and  did  you  know  of  that  rec<vvery,  and  ever  repoit  it  to  the 
Government .'" 

The  question  was  allowed  to  be  put,  and  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  The  whole  country  was 
at  that  time  resounding  with  acclamations  for  the 
recovery  at  Churubnsco  of  the  cannon  lost  by  the 
brave  O'Brien  at  Buena  Vista.  The  illustration 
was  too  well  known  to  be  overlooked — too  cogent 
to  be  resisted,  and  only  omitted  in  the  paper  read 
because  it  proclaimed  itself.  The  anguish  of  O'Bri- 
en, his  men  and  horses  all  killed,  reporting  his 
loss  to  his  General — the  acclamations  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  recovering  the  trophy  before  the  gates 
of  Mexico — flashed  of  itself  upon  every  eye — re- 
sounded of  itself  ill  every  ear.  It  would  have  been 
tarne  and  insipid  to  have  cited  it  'as  a  case  in  i 
law  paper.  Fremont's  taste  was  above  that.  He 
stated  the  law,  and  left  the  grand  examole  to  pre- 
sent itself.  The  question  was  permitted  to  be  put, 
and  was  so  done  by  the  judge  advocate,  with  an 
admonition  and  solemnity  properly  called  forth  bv 
the  serious  occasion.  At  page  46  we  read  this 
admonition,  and  commence  the  long  answer  (or 
series  of  answers)  to  which  it  gave  rise,  thus: 

"  The  judge  advocate  ainiounced  the  deci.->ion  and  order 
made  in  clo-ed  session. 

"  General  Kearny,  a  witness,  called  to  answer  to  the  last 
interrogatory  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"Tlie  Judge  Advocate  said  to  him:  General  Kearny,  the 
question  appears  to  me  to  impute  official  misconduct  to  ynu 
ill  omitting,  from  malice,  to  do  justice  in  your  report,  (iir 
which  you  would  be  answerable  before  a  military  court. 
The  court  permits  the  question  to  be  asked.  Vou  know 
your  privilege  as  a  witness  to  object  to  the  question." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  wit- 
ness appeared  to  be  profoundly  absorbed.  The 
judge  advocate  then  added: 

"You  have  heard  the  question;  what  answer  do  you 
make.' 

"Ansoer.  There  is  no  question  which  the  accused  can 
put  to  me  but  what  I  shrill  be  most  willing  and  nio-t  free  to 
answer.  At  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  tlie  dragoons  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Moore  had  two  howitzers,  under 
the  charge  of  a  subaltern,  with  them.  Near  the  clo^e  of  the 
action,  after  the  Californians  had  b^cu  routed,  and  when 
they  were  retreating,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  howiiz-rs 
brought  them  to  the  front,  and  before  they  could  be  turned 
round  and  unlimhered,  so  as  to  be  fired  upon  the  reirealing 
enemy,  the  two  mules  before  one  of  ihrm  became  alarmed 
and  ran  off,  following  the  enemy,  and  by  that  means  the 
howitzer  was  lost  to  us." 

(Here  is  a  long  repetition  of  previous  testimony, 
not  relevant  to  the  question,  the  concluding  part 
only  applyinsr,  and  that  imperfectly,  thus:) 

"  In  the  capitidaliyn  entered  into  by  Don  Andres  Pico,  I 
was  officially  iiifoimed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  that 
he  bad  taken  two  cannon  from  the  Californians.  What 
cannon  they  were  he  never  reported  to  me,  either  by  letter 
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or  by  word,  nor  do  I  at  this  moment  know,  except  from  ru- 
mor,  that  one  of  the  cannon  taken  by  Lientemint  Colonel 
Freinont  at  the  capitulation  was  the  cannon  lost  at  San 
Pasqiial. 

"  It  being  noticed  by  a  member  that  the  answer  was  not 
full  in  reply  to  every  part  of  the  question,  General  Kearny 
continued: 

"  The  report  alluded  to  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
in  relation  to  the  connon  is  contained  in  his  letter  to  me  of 
the  13ih  of  January.  I  received  no  other  report  from  him  on 
the  subject,  nor  has  he  ever  mentioned  it  to  me  since." 

By  this  answer,  delivered  after  time  for  a  night's 
consideration,  in  consequence  of  the  objection  to 
the  question  by  a  member  of  the  court,  it  appeared, 
first,  that  General  Kearny  only  knew  of  the  recov- 
ery of  this  cannon  by  rumor;  and  then,  by  his  fur- 
ther answer,  on  being  reminded  that  his  answer 
was  not  full  in  reply  to  every  part  of  the  question, 
it  further  appeared  that  the  two  cannon  got  at  the 
capitulation  (one  acquired,  the  other  recovered) 
were  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  of  the  13th  of  January.  Here,  then,  is 
both  a  rumor  and  a  letter.  The  testimony  pro- 
ceeds, page  63: 

"  Qiterfion.  Did  you  not  believe,  from  the  terms  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont's  report  to  you  of  the  13lh  of  Janu- 
aiy,  announcing  his  approach  to  Los  Angeles,  '  with  six  jriecei 
of  ttrtiUer-ft,  mc/WiTi»  two  pieces  lately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Valifornians,'  that  one  of  those  pieces  must  he  thatwhicii  you 
lost  at  San  Pasqual,  and  that,  through  delicacy  to  you,  he 
would  not  so  describe  it.' 

"  Jlnsjrer.  S  did  not. 

'•  (Question.  Did  you  ever  inquire  of  him  to  know  what 
cannoii  these  were.' 

"  Answer.  I  did  not. 

"  Question.  Were  not  all  the  cannon  which  the  California 
battalion  brousht  into  Los  Angeles  placed  before  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont's  quarters,  and  remained  there  for 
public  examination.'' 

"  Ansxer.  I  never  was  at  Colonel  Fr^mont'.s  quarters;  I 
knew  not  where  his  quarters  were ;  and  therefore  knew  not 
what  was  in  front  of  them. 

"  Claestion.  In  7tli  specification  of  charge  first  you  charge 
Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  with  refusinsi  to  give  up  two  cannon 
'  brought  by  the  1st  drasnons  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
then  at  San  Gabriel.'  Will  you  state  what  two  cannon  you 
mean  those  to  be,  and  how  they  got  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  San  Gabriel  .■' 

'^  Answer.  The  charges  upon  which  Colonel  J^rStnont  is  now 
CLTrni^ned  are  not  my  charges.  I  preferrel  a  single  charge 
asaintt  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont.  These  charges,  upon 
which  he  is  now  arraigned,  have  hecn  changed.froin  mine. 

"  The  two  howitzers,  however,  referred  to,  are  the  how- 
itzers which  were  brought  by  the  1st  dragoons  from  Fort 
Leavetiworth.  They  were  carried  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  California  by  the  1st  dragoons.  One  of  them,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual ;  the 
other  we  took  with  us  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  it 
being  then  in  charge  of  the  sailors.  I  left  it  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  know  not  how  it  got  from  there  to  San  Gabriel. 

"  Q^iiestivn  Do  you  know  that  one  of  those  cannon  was 
the  one  lost  by  you  at  San  Pasqual? 

'^  Answer,  i  do  not. 

^' Q,iiestion.  Did  you  give  any  information  to  the  person  who 
drew  t/ie  seventh  specification  to  the  first  charge,  in  relation  to 
the  cannon  ? 

"Answer.   I  did  not." 

Here  ended  the  cross-interrogation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  cannon  on  that  day.  It  ended  with  a 
peremptory  declaration  that  he  (General  Kearny) 
did  not  know  that  one  of  those  cannon,  got  by  the 
capitulation  of  Couenga,  was  the  one  lost  by  him 
at  San  Pasqual:  and  it  brought  out  a  further  an- 
swer, upon  another  point,  wholly  unexpected.  The 
single  object  of  the  first  inquiry  about  the  cannon 
was  to  show  the  injustice  and  the  malice  of  Kearny, 
and  thus  impeach  his  motives  and  credit  before  the 
court.  The  mutiny  charge  contained  a  specifica- 
tion for  the  non-surrender  of  this  cannon  to  Major 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke — the  non-surrender  being 
purely  to  prevent  the  Californians  from  lancing 
him  and  his  Mormons,  and  making  a  revolt  in  the 
country;  and  thus  commence  a  second  insurrection, 
in  which  Kearny,  Mason,  Stevenson,  and  all  that 
^ass  of  officers,  would  have  been  quickly  run  on 
board  Commodore  Biddle's  ships.  The  mutiny 
charge  contained,  among  eleven  others,  this  speci- 
ficntion,  which  was  both  capital  and  infamous, 
and  subjecting  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to  the 
penalty  of  being  shot,  and  to  the  infamy  of  a  mu- 
tiny conviction,  whethershot  or  not,if  found  guilty. 
Seeing  that  Kearny  was  willing  to  have  him  shot, 
and  rendered  infamous  for  not  delivering  up  this 
cannon,  (when  its  retention  was  his  salvation,)  it 
was  thought  to  be  but  common  justice  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont,  that  Kearny,  in  his  reports 
to  the  Government,  should  have  given  him  the 
credit  of  having  recovered  this  cannon — the  recov- 
ery of  which,  and  having  it  in  his  possession,  now 
became  a  ground  for  proceeding  against  his  life 
and  honor.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  not 
reported  this  recovery  of  a  trophy  lost  by  himself; 


that  meanness  and  malice  had  prevented  his  doing 
even  that  little  act  of  justice  to  Fremont,  due  to 
him  as  it  was  under  military  law:  and  the  whole 
object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  get  out  that  fact. 
A  simple  admission  that  he  had  not  reported  it 
would  have  answered  the  inquiry;  but  that  admis- 
sion, besides  showing  malice  to  discredit  him  on 
trial  as  a  witness,  would  also  have  furnished  ground 
for  placing  him  before  a  court-martial,  as  signified 
to  him  by  the  judge  advocate.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity he  felt  for' furnishing  reasons  for  not  making 
the  report;  all  the  reasons  settling  down  at  last  in 
the  clean  declaration  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
cannon  recovered  was  the  cannon  he  had  lost! 
This  declaration  started  the  cross-interrogation 
upon  a  new  scent,  thus,  (page  64:) 

"  (luestion.  Did  you  give  any  information  to  the  person 
who  drew  the  seventh  specification  to  the  first  charge,  in 
relation  to  the  cannon  .'" 

To  which  the  answer  was:  "  I  did  not.'' 

This  new  scent  was  afterwards  opened  upon,  as 
the  Senate  in  due  time  will  see:  at  present  I  pursue 
the  old  tracks. 

The  testimony  now  goes  forward  to  page  75  of 
the  record;  and  after  an  interval  of  two  days  and 
two  nights,  thus  recommences: 

"  Wednesday,  November  10,  1847 — 10  o'clock, 

"The  court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"Present:  All  the  members,  the  judge  advocate,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"The  proceedings  of  yesterday  were  read  over.  General 
Kearny  appeared  in  court,  and  asked  permission  to  make  a 
statement  in  explanation  of  his  testimony  on  Monday.  Leave 
was  granted.  General  Kearny  stated :  In  reading  over,  in 
the  papers  this  morning,  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  I  find 
the  following  question  put  to  me,  and  my  answer: 

"  '  Qitestion.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  those  cannon  was 
the  one  lost  by  you  at  San  Pasqual? 

"  '  Answer.  I  do  not.' 

"  I  have  now  to  explain  that  I  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it ;  but  I  had  a  knowledge  of  it  from  an  official  report 
made  to  my  staff  officer  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cooke.  The 
report  I  herewith  present. 

"General  Kearny  presented  the  report.  The  judge  ad- 
vocate objected  to  it,  as  inadmissible  in  evidence— -being  a 
statement  of  some  matters  on  which  these  charges  are 
founded  and  not  sworn  to. 

"  The  court  was  cleared  for  deliberation,  and  decided  not 
to  receive  the  paper  in  evidence." 

Here  was  new  scent  again.  For,  while  not  ad- 
mitting the  difference  between  ■personal  and  official 
knowledge,  where  either  was  sufficient,  and  both 
had  been  negatived  by  a  previous  answer:  not  ad- 
mitting this  answer,  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  Fremont  that  this  attempt  at  a  distinction  where 
there  was  no  difference,  only  operated  to  thicken 
the  plot,  already  too  complicated — presenting  a 
new  point  where  there  were  already  too  many. 
But,  forwards  !  General  Kearny  had  admitted  an 
official  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  this  cannon 
through  Major  Philip  St.  George  Cooke;  antf  in 
course  of  time  Major  Cooke  was  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  This  threw  him 
into  Fremont's  hands  for  cross-interrogation;  and 
the  first  question  to  him,  page  124  of  the  Trial,  laid 
a  train  for  firing  that  same  cannon  again.  It  was 
this: 

"  Question.  Did  you  write  the  letter  of  which  this  purports 
to  be  a  copy  ;  and  if  so,  is  this  a  true  copy? 

"  The  court  was  here  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

"  After  deliberation  the  court  was  opened  ;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  in  court. 

"The  judge  advocate  stated  to  the  court  that  the  paper 
shown  the  witness  appeared  to  be  an  official  copy,  certified 
by  Assistant  Adjutaiit  General  Townsend,  of  a  report  made 
by  the  witness  to  General  Kearny  of  the  circumstances  in 
relation  to  which  lie  has  just  testified." 

The  report  was  a  long  one,  and  the  particular 
point  wanted  was  better  caught  from  Major 
Cooke's  oral  testimony:  thus,  p.  122  of  the  Trial: 

"  Question,  Was  your  authority  in  that  command  resisted 
by  Captain  Richard  Owen,  commanaing  the  California  bat- 
talion ?    If  so,  state^he  circumstances. 

"  Answer.  On  the  24th  of  March  I  rode  out  from  Los 
Anzeles  to  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel,  accompanied  by  two 
staff  officers—Lieutenant  Davidson,  of  the  dragoons,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  Sanderson.  I  called  on  Captain  Owen 
in  his  quarters,  and,  shortly  afier,  asked  to  look  at  the  artil- 
lery. He  showed  them  to  me  in  the  court  of  the  mission, 
and  I  ob-erved  two  mountain  howitzers,  which  I  be- 
lieved to  have  been  brought  to  the  country  by  the  dragoons. 
[  had  received  verbal  instructions  from  General  Kearny,  by 
Captain  Turner,  to  have  them  turned  over  to  company  C  of 
my  command,  and  had,  before  I  left  town,  ordered  mules 
and  drivers  to  be  sent  after  them  ;  of  which  I  informed  Cap- 
tain Owen.  He  answered  that  I  could  not  get  them  ;  that 
he  had  received  orders  not  to  let  them  go  from  his  hands." 

This  order  is  only  material  as  throwing  Colonel 
Fremont  on  the  scent  of  the  verbal  orders  in  rela- 
tion to  this  cannon,  given  by  General  Kearny  to 
Major  Saint  George  Cooke:  and  it  led  to  certain 


questions  and  answers,  beginning  at  page  134  of 
the  Trial,  thus: 

"  Question.  Is  your  letter  or  report  of  the  25th  of  March, 
which  was  read  in  your  cross-examhiation  last  Thursday, 
your  official  report  to  your  superior  officer?  and  does  it  refer 
to  the  saine  events  as  those  you  narrated  in  your  testimony 
in  chief?  and  did  you  ever  make  any  other  olficial  report  of 
those  occurrences  to  General  Kearny,  or  to  any  other  officer 
for  him  ? 

"Answer.  It  was  my  official  report;  it  refers  to  the  game 
subject  as  my  evidence  in  chief;  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  made  any  other  report  to  him  or  to  any  one  else." 

And  again,  still  on  the  scentof  the  ver&a/ orders, 
at  page  136,  thus: 

"  Question.  Did  you  have  any  verbal  or  special  orders  in 
relation  to  the  ordnance,  arms,  &.c.,and  the  '  resistance'  and 
'retjott' of  which  you  testify? 

"  Answer.  I  had  some  verbal  orders  and  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  the  arms,  communicated,  however,  in  the  form  of 
written  memoranda.  I  had  no  orders  in  relation  to  resist- 
ance or  revolt. 

"  Question.  Will  you  produce  those  written  memoranda? 

"  Answer.  I  have  them  not.  I  lost  all  my  papers  by  an 
accident  in  returning  to  the  United  States. 

'^  Cluestion,  Will  you  state  the  tenor  of  these  orders  and 
instructions,  and  the  words  as  near  as  possible,  and  who 
they  were  from  ? 

"Answer.  They  were  from  General  Kearny.  I  was  direct- 
ed, I  believe,  to  put  the  howitzers  again  in  charge  of  the 
dragoons,  and  my  attention  was  especially  directed  to  the 
safety  of  the  other  artillery.  San  Luis  Rey  was  suggested 
as  a  position  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it. 

"  (luestion.  Have  you  stated  the  whole  of  these  orders  and 
instructions? 

"  Answer.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else  just  now  con- 
tained in  the  memoranda.  I  received,  at  the  same  time,  an 
official  letter  from  General  Kearny. 

"  (luestion.  Could  you,  in  your  opinion,  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  memoranda  containing  those  orders  or  instructions 
from  General  Kearny,  or  do  you  know  whether  Ae  has  lost 
them  ? 

"Answer.  I  believe  they  were  taken  down  in  Captain 
Turner's  handwriting,  to  aid  his  memory  simply. 

"  (luestion.  Has  the  official  letter  which  you  mention  been 
given  in  evidence? 

"  Answer.  I  believe  not. 

"  Question.  Can  you  produce  it  to-morrow? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  left  the  original  in 
California  or  lost  it.  General  Kearny  probably  has  a  copy 
of  it." 

From  these  answers  it  began  to  be  quite  trans- 
parent that  Kearny's  official  knowledge  of  the 
identity  of  the  cannon,  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  founded  on  Cooke's  official  report  of  the  25th 
of  March,  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact!  and 
that  the  official  information  from  Cooke  to  Kearny 
was  actually  the  verbal  information,  in  the  shape 
of  written  memoranda  from  Kearny  to  Cooke, 
given  on  the  1st  day  of  the  same  month  of  March ! 

Still  on  the  track  of  these  verbal  orders,  in  the 
shape  of  written  memoranda,  so  inopportunely  lost 
by  ^'accident,"  Fremont,  at  page  139  of  the  Trial, 
thus  renews  the  searching  inquiry — Cooke  still 
under  cross-interrogation: 

"  Q!(Cstio7i.  Has  the  witness  been  able  to  obtain  from 
General  Kearny  the  originals  or  copies  of  the  memoranda  of 
orders  and  instructions  mentioned  yesterday,  and  lost  by 
accident  by  the  witness  ? 

"  Answer.  No.  The  memoranda  were  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
taken  down  by  Captain  Turner,  as  I  understood  him,  merely 
to  refresh  his  memory.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  expected 
of  me  to  speak  to  General  Kearny  about  them,  but  merely 
about  the  letter  alluded  to  in  my  testimony  of  yesterday. 
The  memoranda  had  no  signature,  and  I  never  attached  any 
importance  to  them.  I  certainly  have  given  their  most  im- 
portant contents." 

Still  on  the  cold  scent  of  these  verbal  instruc- 
tions about  the  cannon,  the  cross-interrogation,  on 
a  subsequent  day,  (page  141  of  the  printed  record,) 
returned  to  the  pursuit,  St.  George  Cooke  being  still 
on  the  stand,  in  this  style: 

"  Question.  Are  these  the  orders  under  which  you  would 
have  'crushed'  the  resistance  of  Captain  Owen  and  his  bat- 
talion, if  you  had  not  been  afraid  of  exciting  a  revolt  among 
the  people? 

"  Aiiswer.  Those  are  the  only  orders  I  had  at  that  time ; 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  have  enforced  my  orders  in  relation  to  the  artil- 
lery, founded  on  the  verbal  orders  of  the  General. 

"  Question.  Is  it  the  same  people  who  are  spoken  of  by 
General  Kearny  as  being  so  badly  used  by  the  California 
battalion,  whose  revolt  you  apprehended  if  you  attempted  to 
enforce  your  orders  in  relation  to  the  artillery? 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  the  court  was  ordered  to  be 
cleared. 

"  The  court  decided  that  the  question  shall  be  put. 

"The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont in  court. 

"  The  decision  in  closed  se.ssion  was  announced. 

"  Major  Oooke,  a  witness- — Cross-examination  continued. 

"Answer.  The  revolt  which  I  apprehended,  in  case  of  a 
collision  between  different  parts  of  the  American  forces,  was 
from  the  inhabitants  of  my  district  generally;  and  1  had  no 
thought  at  the  time  of  any  particular  class  of  them. 

"  Question.  Can  you  state  those  verbal  orders  with  any 
greater  particularity  than  you  have  heretofore  done? 

"  Answer.  1  thinii  that  among  them  may  have  been  a  sug- 
gestion to  station  a  part  of  my  forces  at  San  Luis  Bey.    I 
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received  such  a  sugtrestion,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
shape  in  which  it  came. 

"  Question.  In  wliat  capacity  did  you  eive  your  order  to 
Midshipman  Wilson  to  turn  over  the  artillery  to  an  officer 
to  be  desisnated  by  you  ?  * 

"  ^jisu'er.  As  the  superior  military  officer  in  the  depart- 
meni. 

"  Q,uestion.  Was  it  addressed  to  him  in  any  other  capacity 
than  as  midshipman  or  passed  midshipman  ? 

"  Jlnswer.  X  do  not  remember  tlie  form  of  the  address. 

"  QuesJt'jn.  Was  there  any  contingency,  resulting  from  all 
the  orders  which  you  have  received,  in  which  you  would 
have  used  the  Mormons  and  dragoons  to  'erxish^  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  if  you  had  found  /urn  instead  of  Captain 
Owen  at  the  head  of  the  California  battalion?  and  does  that 
word  '  cTKsh,'  as  used  by  you,  mean  killing? 

"  Jll  the  request  of  the  juds^e  advocate  the  court  v;as  cleared. 

"  The  court  decided  that  the  question  he  not  put." 

And  there  closed  the  scene  upon  that  part  of  the 
_  inquiry  :  we  had  n;ot  to  the  vital  point.  The  court 
saw  it  and  stopjied  it.  Fremont  was  then  at  Mon- 
terey to  save  Kearny  from  the  revolt  which  the 
humility  of  Cooke  at  seeing  the  Californians  armed 
to  the  teeth,  &c.,  failed  to  bring  on.  We  can  pur- 
sue the  verbal  orders  (written  on  scraps  of  paper, 
and  so  discriminatingly  lostby  accident)  no  further. 
Saint  George  Cooke,  in  one  part  of  his  answers, 
and  evidently  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  questions 
about  the  verbal  orders,  spoke  of  them  disparaging- 
ly, as  insignificant,  &c.  At  another  part  of  his 
testimony  he  spoke  of  them  as  giving  ^'higher 
effect"  to  his  written  orders,  both  being  of  the 
same  day's  date,  March  1,  1847,  at  a  time  when 
Fremont  was  at  Los  Angeles,  and  on  which  Cooke 
inarched  with  his  Mormons.  On  his  arrival  he 
attempted  to  lodge  himself  and  his  Mormons  in 
Fremont's  quarters;  but  of  this  hereafter.  Surely 
the  "  crushing,"  "  the  killing  orders" — the  orders 
which  Cooke's  humility  prevented  him  from  exe- 
cuting when  he  saw  how  the  Californians  were 
fixed  with  their  arms  up  to  the  teeth  :  surely  these 
orders  required  no  others  to  give  them  a  higher 
effect.  All  that  was  wanting  was  a  man  of  higher 
effect  than  Cooke!  The  loss  of  these  verbal  orders, 
written  on  scraps  of  paper  and  not  signed,  and 
given  out  at  the  same  time  with  the  written  order, 
to  the  execution  of  which  they  were  to  give  higher 
effect,  is  a  very  pregnant  circumstance  in  these 
California  operations,  yet  unrevealed  to  the  public 
view.  They  were  the  only  orders  lost!  and  of 
which  there  was  no  copy,  and  whose  contents 
cannot  be  remembered.  It  seems  they  were  lost 
by  the  flood — in  the  waters  of  the  San  J8aquin 
river,  on  their  way  home  to  the  United  States, 
Fremont  being  in  company,  a  virtual  prisoner 
under  secret  intended  arrest — and  lost  from  the 
custody  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness.  It  seems 
further  that  Saint  George  Cooke  got  wet  by  the 
same  accident  that  drowned  the  orders;  and  that 
the  wetting  operated  upon  his  memory  as  a  dip  in 
the  olden  time  operated  upon  the  memories  of  those 
who  touched  the  waters  of  the  river  Lethe.  Dis- 
criminating water  that!  which,  like  afire  in  Wash- 
ington, seems  to  have  a  care  what  it  is  about — 
each  devouring  with  discretion — the  water,  the 
uncopied  orders,  which  are  to  have  no  resurrec- 
tion— the  fire,  only  that  which  can  be  reproduced 
for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

We  now  turn  to  one  of  the  new  points  started 
in  the  cross-examination  of  General  Kearny — the 
authorship  of  the  specification  No.  7  in  the  mutiny 
charge.  At  page  64  it  has  been  seen  that  this 
question  was  put  and  answered: 

"  Question.  In  se'venth  specification  of  charge  first,  you 
charge  Li>-utenant  Colonel  Fremont  with  refusing  to  give  up 
two  cannon , '  hrousht  by  the  first  dragoons  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  then  at  San  Gabriel.'  Will  you  state  what  two 
cannon  you  mean  those  to  be,  and  how  they  got  from  Fort 
lieaven worth  to  San  Gabriel.' 

'<  Answer.  The  charges  upon  which  Colonel  Fremont  is 
now  arraigned  are  not  my  charges.  X  preferred  a  single 
charge  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.  These  charges, 
upon  which  he  is  now  arraigned,  have  been  changed  from 
mine. 

"  Question.  Did  you  give  any  intimation  to  the  person 
who  drew  the  seventh  specification  to  the  first  charge,  in 
relation  lo  the  cannon  .' 

'<  .Answer.  I  did  not." 

Upon  hearing  these  answers  from  Gen.  Kearny, 
a  note  was  addressed  by  the  counsel  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  to  the  Adjutant  General,  inquiring 
upon  whose  information  the  cannon  specification 
had  been  inserted.  That  letter  was  promptly  an- 
swered by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the 
Adjutant  General,  in  these  words: 
-   "  War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  ) 

JVashington,  November  11,  1847.      \    ' 
"Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  malting  cer- 
tain inquiries  respecting  the  charges  and  specificationii,  &.C., 


in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  has  been  sub- 
mitted lo  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  X  am  directed  to  inform 
you  that  the  charges  and  specifications  produced  to  the 
court  martial,  now  in  session  for  his  trial,  were  hosed  upon 
the  facts  alleged  and  officially  reported  to  the  department  by 
General  Kearny;  and  it  is  not  known  or  uiulerstood  that 
any  charge  or  specification  has  been  introduced,  based  on 
facts  derived  from  any  other  source  whatever. 

"I  am  also  instructed  to  say,  that  the  original  charge  and 
specifications  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  presented 
by  General  Kearny,  and  other  communications  from  liini,  or 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  department,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  selected  for  judge  advocate,  with  the 
general  directions  of  the  department  to  put  the  matters  of 
charge  therein  contained  in  a  proper  forin  and  shape  for 
trial  ;  and  with  the  further  remark,  in  substance,  that,  as  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was  tlw  legal  designation 
of  the  ofTence  which  the  facts  alleged  would  constitute,  they 
might  be,  it  w.as  presumed,  set  forth  as  specifications  under 
more  than  one  general  charge. 

"  The  original  charge  and  specifications  prepared  and  filed 
by  General  Ktainy  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  advo- 
cate, subject  to  be  produced  by  order  of  the  court,  should  it 
deem  the  production  of  them  proper  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. 

"The  department  would  find  great  difficulty  in  adopting 
the  conclusion  that  it  could  rightfully  direct  the  judge  advo- 
cate as  to  the  particular  manner  of  conducting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  or  as  to  submitting  to  or  withholding  from 
the  accused  the  papers  in  his  hand.  Xt  does  rot,  however, 
perceive  any  objection  the  judge  advocate  may  have  to  yield 
to  your  request  to  inspect  the  original  cAar^'e  anrfspecifitaiion 
prepared  by  General  Kearny. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  ser- 
vant, R.  JONES.  Adjutant  General. 

"  Hon.  Thomas  IX.  Benton,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  William 
Carey  Jones,  Esq.,  Washington." 

This  letter  was  offered  to  the  court  to  prove  that 
General  Kearny  was  the  author  of  the  cannon  spe- 
cification. No.  7,  under  the  charge  of  mutiny;  and 
was  refused  to  be  received.  It  was  afte wards  a.sked 
of  the  court  that  the  judge  advocate,  Captain  Lee, 
be  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  that  point; 
and  also  to  produce  the  original  specification,  in  the 
handwriting  of  General  Kearny,  then  in  his  pos- 
session, and  in  court,  with  the  papers  of  the  case, 
and  ready  to  be  produced.  It  was  all  refused;  and 
a  reason  given  which  deserves  to  be  read,  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  court.  And  now  let  the  record 
speak.     Listen  to  it,  at  page  329: 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  by  advice 
of  his  counsel,  now  requests  that  the  judge  advocate  be 
sworn  as  a  witness  in  this  case,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  General  Kearny  did  or  did  not  give  infor- 
mation to  the  person  who  drew  uptlie  seventh  specification 
of  the  first  charge  in  this  ease,  General  Kearny  having  tes- 
tified that  he  did  not.  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Mounted  Rifles. 

"The  court  was  cleared;  and  the  court  made  the  follow- 
ing decision : 

"  The  matter  is  a  collateral  one,  introduced  on  cross-ex- 
amination, and,  as  such,  excluded  under  the  court's  rule." 

So  the  testimony  was  rejected,  and  reasons  as- 
signed for  it,  each  of  which  was  unfounded,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact. 

1.  That  the  matter  was  collateral. 

It  was  not  collateral;  and  the  court  had  not  the 
excuse  of  ignorance  for  saying  so  They  had  pre- 
viously had  the  law  of  collateral  evidence  laid  down 
to  them,  and  too  intelligibly  to  be  misunderstood 
by  anybody.  It  was  done  at  a  previous  stage  of 
the  trial,  and  appears  thus  on  the  record,  p.  249: 

"  The  first  inquiry  under  this  head  is,  to  know  what  is  a 
collateral  question,  the  answer  to  which  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted. Literally ,  it  is  a  question  by  the  side  (con  and  latus) 
of  the  cause,  and  not  in  it;  and,  legally,  it  is  the  same.  In 
the  first  place,  the  question,  to  he  collateral,  must  be  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue.  In  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  put  with  ihe  vievj  to  discredit  the  witness  by  other 
testimony,  if,  by  his  answer,  he  denies  the  fact.  And  the 
example  usually  put  is  this  :  '  Have  you  (the  witness)  stood 
in  the  pilloryT  Xt  is  to  such  questions  as  these,  to  unt : 
wholly  irrelevant,  and  p;:t  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
witness,  that  his  answers  must  be  taken  as  true,  and  consti- 
tuting the  case  in  which  no  contradiction  of  his  answer  will 
be  allowed  by  other  witnesses. 

"This  is  the  law,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  ad- 
vised ;  and  so  say  all  the  books.  Thus  Hou^h,  page  914, 
copying  from  Phillips,  says:  'A  witness  cannot  be  cross- 
'  examined  to  any  fact  which,  if  admitted,  would  be  collat- 
'  eral  and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  for  the 
'  purpose  of  contradicting  him  by  other  evidence  in  case  he 
'should  deny  the.  fact,  and  in  this  manner  to  disciedit  his 
•'  testimony ;  and  if  the  witness  answer  such  irrelevant 
'  question  before  it  is  disallowed  or  withdrawn,  evidence  ean- 
'  not  afterwards  be  admitted  to  contradict  this  testimony  on 
'  this  collateral  matter.'  And  so  says  Phillips  hiinself,  in 
volume  3,  page  726.  Thus:  'A  witness  cannot  be  asked  as 
'  to  a  mere  collateral  fact  having  no  relevancy  to  the  issue, 
<  in  order  to  draw  from  him  an  answer  which  might,  by 
'  other  eviilence,  be  shown  incorrect,  and  thereby  discredit 
'  him  ;'  (ibid,  page  727;)  and  case  cited  where  the  evidence 
was  '  overruled  as  irrelevant,  not  having  the  remotest  in- 
fluence.' And  so  says  Greenleaf,  vol.  1,  page  536 :  '  But  it  is 
'  a  well-settled  rule  that  a  witness  cannot  he  cross-examined 
'  as  to  any  fact  which  is  collateral  and  irrelevant  to  the  issue, 
'  merely  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him  by  other  evi- 
'  deuce,  if  he  should  deny  it,  thereby  to  discredit  his  testi- 
'  mony.'    And  so  says  Starkie,  page  189 :  'It  is  to  be  here 


'  observed  that  a  witness  is  not  to  be  cross-examined  as  to 
'  any  di'^tinct  collateral  fact,  for  the  ymrpose  of  afterwards 
'  impeaching  his  testimony  by  contradicting  him.'  " 

2.  It  was  not  a  question  beside  the  case,  and 
wholly  irrelevant;  but  a  question  in  the  case,  and 
closely  connected  with  it. 

3.  It  was  not  put  with  a  view  to  discredit  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  by  getting  an  answer  from  him  that 
would  disgrace  him.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  specification,  and  it  was  only 
wished  to  put  that  knowledge  (which  every  one 
connected  with  the  case  actually  possessed)  upon 
the  record;  and  his  answer  was  a  total  surprise — 
as  much  so  as  if  the  lost  catinon  liad  started  up 
from  the  ground  and  fired  off  itself  in  the  court. 

4.  The  rule  of  the  court  was  not  the  rule  to  go 
by.  The  court  was  bound  to  go  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  established  by  law,  or  by  judicial  decis- 
ions. They  had  no  right  to  make  rulesof  evidence 
for  themselves,  and  the  one  which  they  did  make 
was  merely  invented  to  protect  Kearny. 

Having  the  physical  power  of  numbers,  the  court 
protected  him  again  by  "  their  collateral  rule,"  as 
they  had  often  done  before;  but  they  did  not  ac- 
complish their  object.  The  testimony  of  the  judge 
advocate  got  upon  the  record  in  a  way  they  did 
not  foresee.  That  oflicer  has  a  right  to  reply  to 
the  defence;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  when  he 
thinks  the  defence  is  bad.  Availing  himself  of 
that  privilege,  under  the  form  of  replying  to  a  sol- 
itary word  in  the  defence,  he  very  honorably  and 
fully  gave  his  testimony  upon  the  precise  point 
ruled  out  by  the  court,  saying  not  a  word  in  reply 
to  any  other  part  of  the  defence.  At  page  335,  he 
makes  his  reply  to  the  single  point  which  admitted 
of  his  attention,  and  that  was  the  difference  be- 
tween st(.n-«i(/e?' and  "  g-ji'e  tip."  This  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  brief  reply  to  this  lonely  point: 

"The  judge  advocate  submits  this  note  in  reply  to  &  point 
in  the  paper  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr^inont,  read  to  the 
court  yesterday. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  states  that  himself  and  his 
counsel  are  informed  by  the  judge  advocate  that  the  seventh 
specificalion  to  charge  first  is  copied  literally  from  the 
charge  furnished  by  General  Kearny. 

"  When  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  applied  to  the  court 
to  have  the  testimony  of  the  judge  advocate  taken  on  the 
subjectof  the  authorship  of  this  specification,  the  court  re- 
fused the  application,  and  refused  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject. As,  however,  the  statement  of  the  judge  advocate  is 
brought  before  the  court,  it  is  proper  he  should  expbiin  it, 
and  remark  upon  the  application  made  of  it  to  the  evidence 
of  General  Kearny. 

"The  judge  advocate  said,  or  meant  to  be  understood, 
that  the  part  of  the  specification  which  refers  to  the  how- 
itzers is  copied  from  the  original  chiirge  of  General  Kearny, 
and  on  referring  (since  the  adjournment  of  the  coutt)  to  thai 
original,  he  finds  that  the  copy  is  made  not  literally,  but 
without  any  alteratioji  in  the  sense.  The  originul  says, 
'  did  refuse  to  give  up  to  the  first  dragoons  the  two  howitzers 
brought  by  tliem  from  Fort  Leavenworth.'  The  specifica- 
tion on  trial  says,  '  surrender'  for  '  give  up  ;'  and  the  judge 
advocate  would  now  explain  that  Ihe  copy  is  not  literal, 
thoush  the  alteration  is  merely  verbal,  and  the  sense  is  the 
same." 

Thus  the  fact  was  established  that  General  Kear- 
ny furnished  the  whole  seventh  specification  him- 
self, in  his  own  handwriting:  and  that,  in  tran- 
scribing them  into  the  formal  charges,  the  only 
variation  froin  his  copy  was,  to  use  the  word  "  sur- 
render" instead  of  the  words  "give  up."  To  that 
difference  he  is  welcoine,  and  to  all  the  aid  it  will 
give  in  disclaiming  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
betrayed,  and  denying  the  written  accusation  which 
came  from  his  own  hand! 

This  finishes  the  view  I  proposed  to  take  of 
General  Kearny 's  style  of  testifying — a  specimen 
of  his  general  style,  but  by  no  means  the  largest. 
The  largest  was  the  swearing  about  the  govern- 
orship, which  Fremont  wanted  to  purchase  from 
him — when  he  had  had  it  for  six  months !  But 
this  about  the  cannon,  though  smaller  than  the 
other,  was  a  very  perfect  specimen,  giving  all  the 
varieties  of  misconduct  and  unfaithful  swearing-^ 
prosecuting  Fremont  for  his  life  for  having  the  can- 
non in  possession,  and  not  crediting  him  with  re- 
covering it  from  the  enemy — reporting  to  the  Gov- 
erniment  officially  that  the  mules  ran  away  with 
the  cannon — not  knowing  it  was  the  same  one  he 
had  lost — then  knowing  it  officially  from  Philip 
Saint  George  Cooke — then  proved  to  have  given 
Cooke  the  verbal  information  upon  which  Cooke 
gave  him  the  official  information — then  abjuring; 
his  own  charges  and  specifications:  this  made  a 
specimen,  sufficient  to  judge  all  the  rest  of  hia 
swearing  by,  and  to  prepare  all  persons  to  hear 
what  is  to  come.  It  also  gives  a  collateral  speci- 
men of  the  court's  conduct;  but  the  court  is  en- 
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titled  to  a  full  specimen  of  its  own — and  shall 
have  it! 

The  case  was  this.  After  the  testimony  was  all 
over  in  the  Fremont  trial — all  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined and  cross-examined — the  long  trial  draw- 
ing to  u  close — the  court,  on  the  4th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  being  sixty  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  trial — recalled  General  Kearny.  This  recall 
excited  the  greatest  surprise,  and  a  sharp  look-out 
for  something  extraordinary,  even  in  that  court; 
and  in  which  the  event  did  not  disappoint  the  ap- 
prehension. The  recall  opens  thus  upon  the  record 
of  the  trial,  page  305: 

"The  juJije  advocate  said  General  Kearny  was  now  in 
altendancn  as  a  witness,  (Tuesday,  January  4,)  rtcalled  by 
tile  prosucutioii. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  presented  the  following 
note ; 

"Mr.  Presidium:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  instruct- 
ed liy  liis  couiisid  tliat  it  is  not  conloiinable  to  piaciioe  tliat 
any  vvitiiesjies  on  tlie  part  or  tlie  prosecution  siiould  be  iniro- 
duied  or  reintroduced  at  lliis  s-taieof  the  trial,  except  upon 
new  matter  introduced  by  the  deleiice.  -He  shall,  there- 
fore, by  advice  of  his  counsel,  object  to  any  witnesses  (if  the 
prosecution  being  reintroduced  until  lie  is  int'oniied  pre- 
cisely Upon  what  points  it  is  proposed  to  inteiroijate  tlieni ; 
and  niilll  he  shad  have  hnd  time  afterwards  to  examine 
whether  they  have  previously  been  interiojiated  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  vvliether  the  matter  is  new  niatfcr  brought  hi 
by  the  defence.  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

"Lieutenant  Cohiiel  Mounted  Rifles. 
"  The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  the  court  made  the 
following  decision  : 

"Toe  court  decides  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's 
objection  to  the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued  cannot  now 
be  entcnained. 

■  "  if,  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
recalled  by  ilie  judge  advocate,  the  accused  should  conceive 
that  any  qjestion  wliicli  may  be  put  is  objectionable  under 
the  p:iiiciple  he  cites,  then,  anil  not  till  then,  will  be  the 
pr  iper  time  for  objections  to  be  made  and  decided  on  by  the 
courr. 

"  The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  in 
court.     The  <leci.-ion  in  closed  session  was  annouiiCid. 

"  Wber  'Upon  tlie  court  adjourin  d,  at  one  minute  before 
three,  to  meet  to  morrow  at  ten  o'clock. 

'■  Wepni  SDAY,  January  5,  1848 — 10  o'clock. 
"  The  court  met,  pursuant  to  acljounnnent. 
"  Prtseiit:  all  tile  nicniliers  and  the  judge  advocate. 
"  I'he  pnicecdinus  of  yesfirday  were  read  over;  during 
which  Licuteuant  Colonel  F'l^inont  c.ime  iiilo  court. 

"  Lieutenant  C.jloiiel  Fremont  presented  the  following 
notH : 

'•  M.-.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  perceives 
whar  he  d.^ems  to  be  an  omission  in  the  minutes  ol  the  court. 
On  yesterd  ly  evening  he  received  a  reprimand  from  the 
court,  tlirimgli  the  President,  in  about  these  words: 

"  '  Lieut  inant  Colonel  Fremont:  I  am  directed  by  the 
'court  to  iiilorm  you  that  they  consider  the  last  question 
'  offered  by  you  as  highly  improper.' 

"This  reprimand,  tlius  given  by  the  order  of  the  court, 
becomes  the  act  of  the  court  and  a  part  of  its  proceedings, 
and  is  rcqnin-d,  to^'ether  with  the  questions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  reprimand,  lo  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  court. 
Not  being  tiieie.  Lieutenant  Colonel  "Fremont  respectfully 
asks  that  they  may  now  be  entered. 

"J.  C.  FREMONT, 
"Lieutenant  Co'onel  Mounted  R'fles. 
"  The  court  was  then  ordered  to  be  cleared.    Alter  delib- 
eration, the  court  made  tlie  foll'iwingd'Cision  : 

'•The  accused  je.-tirday  addressed  a  question,  orally, 
direct  to  the  Judge  advocate,  inquiring  in  whose  hand- 
writing questions  were  written  which  he  was  preparing  for 
a  witne.^s. 

"The  court,  through  its  pre-ident,  verbally  admonished 
tlie  accused  that  it  considers  his' question,  thus  addressed, 
highly  improper.  The  court  considered  an  inlormal  admo- 
nition to  ilie  accused  sutlicieiit  notice  of  what  it  trusted  was 
an  iiialvert:nce,  without  making  a  formal  reprimand  upon 
its  record. 
"The  record  of  yesterday  will  stand." 

A  reprimand  is  a  military  punishment,  only  to 
be  inflicted  in  pursuance  to  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  reprimand  of  the  court  in  this  rase 
was  nothing  but  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice 
Jeffries,  abusing  and  insulting  the  prisoners,  even 
young  girls  and  old  ladies,  whom  he  intended  to 
condemn.  Fremont's  resentment  of  it  was  not  an 
'•  inad  vertence,"  as  the  court  found  out  before  they 
were  done  with  it.  When  General  Hampton,  forty 
yenrs  ago,  at  Fort  Pickering,  (Lower  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,)  now  Memphis,  censured  Colonel  Sparks, 
in  an  interview,  S[)arks  said:  I  will  not  be  repri- 
manded except  by  the  sentence  of  a  court.  Then, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  rais- 
ing his  voice,  he  repeated:  By  G — d,  sir,  I  will  not 
be  reprimanded.  Hampton  had  military  feeling 
enough  in  him  to  know  that  the  old  soldier — a 
brave  and  honest  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  served 
under  Wayne — was  right;  and  respected  him  the 
more  for  protecting  the  honor  of  arms  in  his  person. 

The  record,  p;^ge  306,  continues: 

"  liifuteiiant  Colonel  Fi^mont  offered  to  the  court  the 
fcllowiii','  norc: 

"  IVJr.  President:  LieutenantColonel  Fremont  is  inslracted 
by  Ui*  counsel  to  say  that  tb^ra  is  reason  to  behave  that  tb« 


questions  read  on  yesterday  by  the  judge  advocate,  together 
with  many  other  questions  proposed  by  him  to  be  put  to  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  were  brought  to  this^eourtin  the  handwriting 
ol  General  Kearny  himself  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
was  advised  by  hi.s  counsel  that  it  was  proper  to  bring  this 
circumstance,  before  further  proceeding,  to  the  notice  of  this 
court,  which  he  did  in  as  delicate  and  inofiV-nsive  manner 
as  the  case  allowed  of.  He  is  advised  that  a  witnesscannot 
interrogate  himself,  anil  shall  not  be  permitted  to  arr;uige 
his  own  course  of  interrogations,  to  make  them  square  with 
the  answers  he  wishes  to  aive ;  he  is  advised  that  the  inter- 
rogator, upon  either  side,  cannot  put  leading  or  suggestive 
questions,  and  this  when  witnesses  are  unimpeached  and 
uucontrariicled,  and  with  (iir  more  reason,  in  a  case  hke  the 
present,  where  ihe  witness  has  repeatedly  had  the  benefit  of 
expl m  itiun,  alter  <;iving  testimony  as  fully  as  he  desired 
through  a  long  course  of  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  if  a  witness  be  allowed  to 
rcappearat  all, it  should  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  course 
of  examination  to  which  he  would  be  subjected,  with  the 
questions  framed  in  the  strictest  conformliy  to  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  afterwards  be  delivered  over  to  the  most 
searching  and  silting  re-cross  examination. 

"  Jjiciitenaiit  Colonel  Fremont  is  further  advised,  that  it  is 
the  legal  presumption  in  couits-martial  that  the  witness  is 
ignorant  ol  what  is  testified  by  others;  and  although  the  fact 
maybe  otherwise,  yet  the  legal  presumption  remains,  and 
this  court  can  act  upon  nothing  but  Ihe  legal  presumption. 
And  under  the  silence  which  this  legal  presumption  sup- 
poses and  makes  obligatory,  even  if  other  rules  were  not  to 
ttie  same  eftect,  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  witness  to 
arrange  questions  and  answers  with  a  view  to  what  other 
witnesses  had  said. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  therefore  instructed  by 
his  counsel  to  say,  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  witness  (General  Kearny)  drew  up  the 
qnesTions,  or  any  of  them,  for  himself  to  answer  ;  and,  if  so, 
that  the  fact  goes  so  strongly  to  his  credit,  and  the  credit  of 
what  he  may  swear,  and  so  vitally  concerns  the  pure  admin- 
istration of  justice,  that  not  one  of  the  questions  so  framed 
by  General  Kearny  fur  himself  shall  be  allowed  to  be  put  to 
him 

"The  court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

"And  the  conn  ordered  that  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness be  proceeded  in. 

"  The  conn  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont ill  court.  The  decision  in  closed  session  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  Brigadier   General  S.  W.  Kearny,  a  witness,  reintro- 
duced into  court  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
"Examined  in  chief  by  Jmlge  Jlduocate. 

"  Question.  Did  yon  apply  to  Comniouore  Biddle  to  detain 
Captain  Gillespie  at  Wonteiey,  in  California.' 

''Lieutenant  Colonel  Fiemont  presented  the  following 
note : 

'"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  objects  to 
'  that  question,  .as  being  a  leading  one  in  a  case  in  which, 
'  by  law,  a  leading  question  caiinoi  be  put. 

'J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Lieut.  Col.  Mounted  Rifles.' 

"  The  judge  advocate  said  he  would  change  the  form  of 
the  question. 

'■  But  the  court,  on  motion  of  a  member,  was  ordered  to 
be  cleared. 

"  The  judge  advocate  proposed  to  withdraw  the  question 
objected  to.  And  then  the  couit,  without  deciding  whether 
the  question  was  admissible  or  not,  was  ordered  to  be 
opened. 

"  The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr^ 
mont  in  court,  'the  proceedings  in  closed  session  were 
announced." 

Then  followed  a  long  examination  of  Kearny, 
extending  over  pages  307,  3n8,  and  309;  when  a 
new  point  was  started  for  objection,  thus: 

"  Cluestion  l)y  judge  advocate.  What  conversation  did 
you  have  with  Colonel  Russell  at  Los  Angeles,  in  May,  1847, 
in  regard  to  your  having  served  under  the  orders  of  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  and  in  regard  to  Commodore  Stockton's  rank 
as  compared  with  your  own.' 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  objected  to  the  question, 
and  submitted  the  tiillowing  note: 

"  '  Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  advise.d 
'  by  his  counsel  to  object  to  this  question,  because  it  does 
'  not  refer  to  new  matter  introduced  by  the  defence,  and  be- 
'  cause  the  witness  (General  Kearny)  has  had  full  opportu- 
'  nity,  both  on  his  direct  and  on  his  cross-examination,  to 
'  testify  to  the  point  of  the  inquiry  as  to  his  having  served 
'  under  Commodore  Stockton;  and  because  the  question  of 
'  superior  rank  between  General  Kearny  and  Commodore 
'  Stockton,  according  to  the  recollection  of  Lieutenant  Col- 
'  onel  Fremont  and  his  counsel,  was  introduced  by  General 
'  K(-ariiy  himself  in  his  testimony,  and,  so  far  as  mentioned 
'  by  Colonel  Russell,  was  in  answer  to  questions  from  the 
'  court.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  counsel  be- 
'  lieve  (relying  on  recollection)  that  the  defence  never  asked 
'  a  question  iip.m  the  point  of  any  witness  whatever,  or  at 
'  any  time;  and  desire  the  minutes  to  be  examined,  if  any 
'  member  of  the  court  or  the  judge  advocate  thinks  difler- 
'  ently.' 

"The  court  was  then  cleared.  And  the  court  decided 
that  the  question  of  the  judge  advocate  be  not  put." 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  right  in  rejecting 
this  question.  It  is  now  noted  as  correct,  because 
it  is  one  of  those  afterwards  assumed  by  the  court, 
and  put  as  a  question  of  the  court,  to  avoid  their 
own  decision. 

"  The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  FriS- 
mont  in  court.  The  decision  in  closed  session  was  an- 
nounced. 

"General  Kearny,  a  witness. 

"The  judge  advocate  said,  he  had  no  furtlrer  question  to 
ask  General  Kearny,  and  he  was  now  subject  to  cross-ex- 
amination by  tha  defauca  oa  tiiit  tesliniuny  o[  to-day."  I 


General  Kearny  was  now  turned  over  to  Fre- 
mont for  re-eross-examination,  and  proceeded  thus, 
page  310 — the  first  question  showing  that  it  was 
not  an  "  inadverlence"ffov  which  he  had  been  repri- 
manded: 

"Q,ucst.ion.  Have  you  drawn  up  any  questions  on  the  mat- 
ters to  which  you  have  been  testifying,  and  brought  or  sent 
them  lo  this  court  to  be  answered  by  yourself. 

"  The  court  was  ordered  to  be  'cleared.  And  the  court 
decided  that  the  question  cannot  be  put. 

"The  court  was  then  opemd.  Lieut.' Col.  Fremont  iu 
court.    Tile  decision  in  closed  session  was  announced." 

That  question  having  been  refused,  another  was 
put  in  this  form: 

"  Queslion  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont.  Did  you  know 
the  points  on  which  you  were  to  be  examined  by  the  judge 
advocate  on  tliis  day,  and  did  you  come  with  answers  ready 
prepared  in  your  own  mind  to  meet  those  points? 

''  The  court  was  then  cleared.  And  the  court  decided  that 
the  question  cannot  be  put. 

"'J'he  court  was  then  opened.  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  in 
court.    The  decision  in  closed  session  was  announced." 

Finding  the  testimony  blocked  on  all  his  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  Kearny 's  interrogation  of  him- 
self, Fremont  opened  at  a  new  point,  thus,  p.  312 
of  the  printed  Trial: 

"  Qucition.  What  character  had  Major  Gillespie,  as  an 
orderly,  or  as  a  seditious  citizen .' 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  the  court  was  ordered  to  be 
cleared." 

Seeing  his  questions  generally  overruled,  Fre- 
mont judged  it  necessary  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  save  them,  or  at  least  to  have  the  •vidence  of 
his  right  to  put  them  saved,  and  presented  a  paper 
to  the  court,  in  these  words: 

"  Mr.  President:  The  witness  now  before  the  court  (Gen- 
eral Kearny)  is  introduded  by  the  prosecution  to  coiinieract 
the  testimony  of  Majoi  Gillespie  in  amost  material  piint  in 
tliis  prosecution — that  of  keeping  away  a  probable  witness 
for  the  defence,  it  is  a  reexaiiiination  and  a  re-cross-exami- 
nation before  this  court.  It  is  Ihe  reintioducti(ni  of  an  im- 
peached witness  to  overthrow  an  unimpeached  one.  It  is 
the  production  of  an  interested  against  a  disinterested  wit- 
ness. Under  such  circumstances.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont is  instructed  by  his  counsel  to  say  that  he  has  a  righi  to 
re-cross-examine  with  all  the  latitude  that  he  would  have  if 
standing  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  trial  for  insurrection  oi  niu- 
tiiiy,  especially  as  affecting  the  credit  of  witnesses.  The 
judges  oil  that  occa-iim  were  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Archibald  McDonald,  with  Sir  Suulden 
Lawrence,  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Giles  Rooke,  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  The  attorney  general  was  Sir  Edward 
Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenbnrough;  and  the  solicitor  gi  n- 
eral  was  Mr.  Spencer  Percival,  afterwards  prime  minister. 
It  must  be  admitted.  Lieutenant  Colonel  i'r^inont  is  in- 
structed by  his  counsel  to  say,  that  these  gentlemen  and  Ihe 
eminent  counsel  for  the  defence  knew  how  to  conduct  a 
trial  where  the  question  was  mutiny  or  no  mutiny.  And  he 
is  further  instructed  to  .' ay,  that  that  is  the  question  now 
before  tliis  court,  and  under  the  same  law  under  which  the 
question  was  then  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  mutiny 
articles  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  in  the  United  States 
are  copied  from  the  British  mutiny  act  of  George  II.;  and 
the  ruksof  testimony  must  be  observed  by  this  court-martial 
as  observed  in  common-law  courts,  unless  as  altered  by  the 
law  martial.  Every  question  offered,  therefore,  which  would 
be  admitted  in  a  common  law  court,  must  be  admitted  in  a 
court-martial,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  foibidby  the  law- 
martial.  This,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  instructed 
by  his  counsel,  is  the  law,  and  is  the  extent  of  his  rights  be- 
fore this  court;  he,  thi^refore,  claims  the  right  to  have  put 
to  the  witness  the  question  which  he  has  oilered,  and  many 
others  judged  by  his  counsel  to  be  material." 

"  The  court  decides  that  the  question  cannot  be  put." 
Friday,  January  7th,  page  315,  the  record  opens 
thus: 

"  The  court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"Present:  All  tiie  members,  the  judge  advocate,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"  The  proceedings  of  yesterday  were  read  over. 

"  Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Kearny,  being  in  court,  said: 
There  is  a  question  put  to  me  yesterday  which  says  :  '  Why 
did  jou  write  to  Commodore  Biddle  about  the  hire  of  the 
house  at  Los  Angclts."  I  was  an  invalid  during  the  exami- 
nation of  yesterday,  and  that  expression  in  ttie  question 
escaped  my  aiteniion.  I  did  not  say  that  I  hail  wiitten  to 
Coinmodiire  Biddle  about  that  house.  I  said  I  informed 
Colonel  Mason  of  it.  If  the  question  had  been  according  to 
my  testimony,-'  Why  did  you  inform  Colonel  Mason,'  he'., 
my  answer  to  it  would  be  correct. 

"The  court  was  then  cleared.  After  a  short  time  in 
closed  session,  the  court  was  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  in  court. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont  re/id  to  the  court  a  paper  iri 
relation  to  the  record.   ' 

"  The  court  was  cleared;  and  the  court  decided  that:  '  The 
paper  of  the  accused  will  be  returned  to  him,  its  subject-matter 
having  been  before  disposed  of.' 

"  The  record  will  stand." 

The  paper  thus  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Fre- 
mont was  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  instructed 
hy  his  counsel  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  court  of  yes- 
terday, in  relation  to  his  application  for  an  amendment  of  the 
record,  appears  to  him  to  contain  an  error  of  liict.  The 
decision  coininences  with  ttiis  statement: 

"  'The  accused  yesterday  adilressid  a  question,  orally, 
'  direct  lo  the  judge  advocate,  inquiring  in  whose  liand- 
'  writing  questions  were  written  which  he  was  preparing  lor 
'  a  witness.'  , 
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■«  Now,  it  is  not  understood  that  lliese  questions  were 
'prCjiiiTing.^  They  Wrre  iiheady  prepared,  written  out,  wa- 
fered  upon  the  niiiiiites,  and,  from  lh<;  minutes,  read  by  tlie 
jud;;e  advocate  in  op.n  court,  in  response  to  the  paper  of 
Lieutenant  t'olom-l  Fr^mnnt,  objecting  to  the  reintroduction 
of  witnesses  of  tlie  prosei'Ution  until  lie  should  be  itilornied 
of  the  matters  to  which  they  were  to  testify.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  reference  to  questions  that  the  judiie  advcoate 
was  '  pieparini;'  for  a  witness  that  Lieutenant  Colmiel  Fre- 
mont made  the  inquiry  wliich  he  did,  hut  in  reference  to 
questions  prepared,  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  tlie  court, 
anfl  read  iji  response  to  a  piiper  of  his  own. 

"Lieutenant  Cidonel  Fieniont  would  respectfully  request 
that  this  correction  be  made  ;  and  would  also  inquire  whether 
tlic  questions  so  prepared,  placed  upmi  the  minutes  of  llie 
court,  and  so  read  before  the  court,  and  the  def  nee  by  the 
judge  advocate,  are  entered  upon  the  record  in  the  proper 
place;  and,  if  not,  he  requests  that  they  rnav  he  entered, 
nunc  pro  tunc.  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Lieut.  Col.  Mounietl  Riflemen." 

This  paper  was  returned,  without  any  reason 
Stated  or  intimated.  There  was  no  intimation  that 
it  was  untrue,  or  disrespectful,  or  illegal,  or  any 
way  improper.  It  was  simply  returned,  by  virtue 
of  a  close-door  decision,  without  reason  assigned. 
Slat  voUwlnt  pro  raiione — our  will  stands  for  a  rea- 
son— was  the  only  reason  seen. 

We  now  go  forward  to  page  321  of  the  Trial: 

"  Bri«.  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  a  vilnesa — Dulled  by  the  court. 
"  (Question  by  Ike  court.  Did  you,  in  any  conver.-ation  be- 
fore or  about  the  uiidille  ol  January,  1847,  admit  tlie  superior 
rank  of  Commodore  Stockton,  ot  in  any  manner  acknowl- 
edge or  yicltl  mililary  precedence  to  him.''    if  so,  how."' 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  falsely  and  fraudu- 
lently assumed  by  the  couit  as  their  own.  Falsely, 
because  it  was  one  of  Kearny's  autograph  ques- 
tions: fraudidently,  because  it  was  assumed  to 
clieat  the  law,  and  their  own  decision  previously 
made  against  it,  when  offered  by  the  judge  advo- 
cate. Not  being  olijeclable,  because  a  question  of 
the  court,  Fremont  had  to  take  another  turn,  thus: 

"When  the  question  was  read,  the  following  paper  was 
presenteil  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont: 

"  Mr.  President:  If  General  Kearny  is  to  be  interrogated 
to  the  same  p'lint,  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont  is  advised  to  say  that  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence require  the  witnesses  to  be  confronted  ;  he,  tlitrefore, 
asks  that  the  rule  be  enforced,  and  that  Colonel  Russell  be 
called  in,andthathe  and  General  Kearny  stand  face  to  face, 
and  each  be  subject  to  further  interrogatories. 

"J.  C.  FREMO>fT, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mounted  Rifles. 

"  The  court  w.is  cleared.  And  the  court  decided  tliat  the 
mode  of  examination  was  correct  when  objected  to  by  the 
ac<-used,  the  iiiattet  beiiii;  within  the  discretion  of  tlie  court, 
and  that  it  proceed  accordingly." 

Under  this  decision  of  the  court  it  was  supposed 
that  the  confrontation  was  allowed.  Fremont  and 
his  counsel  made  no  further  objection,  for  thejv 
wished  to  see  Kearny  and  Russell  face  to  face, 
under  oath;  and  Kearny  went  on  to  swear  down 
Russell's  testimony  generally,  and  especially  on 
the  point  of  the  governorship — swearing  to  enough 
to  make  three  printed  pages  on  the  record — pages 
322-3-4.  Sup|)Osing  the  time  had  come  for  con- 
frontation, Fremont  then  presented  a  request  to 
that  effect,  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  does  not 
underoiand  wiiether  tne  court  has  decided  that  the  two  wit- 
nesses (General  Kearny  and  Colonel  luissell)  shall  not  be 
confronted  ai  all:  if  not  so  decided,  he  now  asks  that  it  may 
be  done,  and  Colonel  Russell  be  interrogated  b>  the  court  on 
all  points  on  which  he  lias  been  so  contradicted. 

"J.  C.  FREUO.VT, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mounted  Rifles. 

"The  President  replied  :  'The  court  have  decided  not  to 
confront  the  witnesses.' " 

Colonel  Freniont  then  applied  to  the  court  for  the 
reexamination  of  Colonel  Russell — the  application 
made  in  writing,  in  these  terms: 

"  Mr.  President :  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  asks  that 
Colonel  William  H.  Ru-sell  may  be  called  back  by  the  court, 
to  be  iiiterro>>at.:d  by  it  on  all  ilie  poiiils  on  which  Giuieral 
Kearny  has  eonlradieted  him  under  questions  by  the  court, 
witliout  conlriiiitaluin,  the  Court  having  decided  tliat  they 
will  not  be  confronted.  J.  C.  Fi;E  HON T, 

'  Lieutenant  Coljnel  Momiled  Rifles." 

Anxious  to  sustain  Russell,  when  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sustain  himself  either  by  confronting 
Kearny,  or  by  reexamination,  Fremont  then  offered 
to  introduce  witnesses  to  his  credit;  and  presented 
this  paper,  page  329  of  the  Trial: 

Monday,  Junaary  10,  1848. 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  asks  leave 
to  introduce  witnesses  to  lesiity  to  the  character  of  one  of 
his  witnesses,  namely.  Colonel  William  U.  Russell,  who  has 
been  contradicted  in  a  material  pariof  lii^  te.stimoiM'  by  Gen- 
eral Kearny.  He  offers,  for  that  purposi',  the  Hoii.  Henry 
Clay,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ciiltenden,  Mr.  Justice  Cntrojl,  of  the 
Supreme  tjourt,  the  Hon.  Mr.  French,  tile  Hon.  Mr.  More- 
head,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jameson,  and  perhaps  others. 

"J.  C.  FREMOVT, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mounted  Rifits." 


This  application,  like  the  rest,  was  refused.  The 
record,  same  page,  then  proceeds  thus: 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  read  a  paper  to  the  court. 

"  The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  the  court  made  the  fol- 
lowing ordir : 

"  The  paper  of  the  accused  renews  before  the  court  a 
matter  twice  before  disposed  of;  characterizes  the  action  of 
ihe  court  improperly;  and  is  in  substance  and  in  terms  a 
protest  against  a  decision  of  this  court.  The  court  directs 
the  paper  to  be  returned  to  the  accused." 

The  paper  so  characterized,  and  so  returned  to 
the  accused,  was  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi^niont,  by  advice 
of  his  counsel,  requests  to  have  William  Carey  Jones,  Esq., 
here  present,  now  sworn  as  a  witness  in  tiiis  case.  The 
object  of  calling  him  is  to  prove,  that  on  'I'uesday  last,theie 
were  bronglit  into  this  court  a  series  of  questions  lor  the 
purpose  of  being  propounded  to  the  pioseeuiiiig  witness, 
(General  Kearny,)  which  questions  were  drawn  up  by  that 
witness  himself,  lor  his  own  interrogation,  to  be  by  himself 
answered  ;  and  that  a  part  of 'the  questions  so  drawn  up  by 
the  witness,  for  his  own  interrogation,  was  placed  upon  the 
minutes,  and  read  as  questions  proposed  to  be  put  to  that 
witness. 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  advised  by  his  counsel 
that  he  has  a  right  to  establish  these  facts  before  the  court, 
for  the  purpose,  yini,  of  vindicating  himself  from  the  cen- 
sure implied  ill  tile  public  reprimand  which  he  received  by 
Older  of  the  court  on  Tuesday  la^t,  and  in  the  peremptory 
return  to  him  on  Friday  of  the  apphc.ition  which  he  pre- 
sented for  the  correction  of  a  material  error  of  fact,  in  a 
decision  of  the  court  ati'ei  tins;  liiiiiself,  and  lor  supplying  an 
important  omission  in  the  record  of  iiiaiters  whiCli  had 
appeared  in  the  minutes;  and  for  the  purpose,  seconrf/t;,  of 
impeaching  the  general  credit  of  ihe  witness  who  thus  drew 
up  ;ind  introduced  into  the  court,  or  procured  to  be  intro- 
duced, questions  for  himself,  to  be  answered  liy  himsell,  in 
matters  in  wlilcli  he  was  himselt  interested,  and  his  partic- 
ular credit  in  the  matters  to  which  those  questions  related. 
"J.  C.  IREMO-.T, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mounted  Riflemen." 

This  was  an  application  for  the  examination  of 
William  Carey  Jones,  Esq.,  before  the  court,  to 
prove  the  questioning  of  Kearny  by  himself:  like 
the  rest,  it  was  refused.  As  a  last  resort,  the  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Jones  was  offered;  that  something  might 
be  got  upon  the  record  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
this  proceeding.  The  record,  at  page  331,  (Tues- 
day, the  11th  of  January,)  shows  the  fate  of  this 
offer: 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  read  a  paper  to  the  court, 
offering  again  the  paper  rejected  by  the  court  on  Friday  last, 
and  oHering  again  the  pap.r  rejected  on  yesterday,  and  otfei- 
iiig  aii  affidavit  on  the  same  matter  from  William  Carey 
Jones,  Esq." 

The  affidavit  was  in  these  words: 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me,  James  Marshall,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  Washington  county,  D.  C,  William 
Carey  Jones,  of  New  Orleans,  Wio,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
posetli  and  saith,  that  all  the  matters  and  things,  stated  or 
suggested  in  the  above  paper,  signed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  C.  Fi^mont,  concerning  certain  quesiions  before  the 
court  martial  now  sitting  at  tiie  United  J^tates  Arsenal,  near 
this  city,  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of  the  said  depo- 
nent's knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  thereof  he  is  ready  to 
testify  and  be  examined;  and  said  deponent  further  saith 
that  the  said  facts  came  to  liis  knowledge  while  attending 
before  the  court-martial  aforesaid  as  counsel  for  tin;  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont:  whereof,  and  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances whereof,  he  is  ready  to  testily  and  be  examined, 
or  into  a  legal  investigation  of  any  kind  eoneeriiing  which 
he  is  ready  to  proceed.  City  of  VVashington,  January  lltli 
1848.  WM.  CAkEY  JOi\ES. 

"  Sworn  to  before  J.  Marshall,  J.  P." 

"  The  court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared.  When  the  doors 
were  opened  it  was  announted  : 

"  The  court  adheres  to  its  former  decisions,  and  will  not 
receive  the  papers.    They  will  accordingly  be  returned." 

Not  being  able  to  get  a  vestige  of  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  on  the  record,  a  request  was  at 
last  made  to  let  the  two  returned  papers,  and  the 
affidvavit,  go  among  the  lumber  in  the  appendi.x  : 
refused  also. 

These  proceedii.gs  on  the  reintroduction  of 
Kearny  occupied  many  days — from  the  3d  to  the 
11th  of  January;  and  the  whole  scheiTie  of  his  re- 
introduction  was  believed,  at  one  time,  to  have 
been  completely  baffled.  It  was  when  the  court  de- 
cided, and  decided  correctly,  that  a  witness  could 
not  be  examined,  on  his  reintroduction,  unless 
upon  new  matter  introduced  by  the  opposite  party. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  whole  scheme  of  reintro- 
duction, which  was  to  allow  Kearny,  on  questions 
and  answers  prepared  by  himself  during  fifty  days 
— the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  his  own  ex- 
amination— to  come  in  and  take  the  last  swear 

and  swear  himself  straight  through  on  all  the  points 
of  contradiction  with  others.  The  correct  decision 
of  the  court  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  all  this:  but 
a  way  was  found  by  the  court  to  accomplish  the 
object:  and  that  was,  to  have  the  questions  put 
as  questions  of  the  court!  It  is  a  rule  of  court- 
martial  proceedings,  that  a  question  put  by  the 
court  cannot   be   objected   to.     But  how  is   that 


question  formed,  sO  as  thus  to  rise  above  objection .' 
By  being  first  offered  by  a  member  of  the  court;  in 
which  stage  it  is  open  to  objection  all  round — froin 
every  party — from  each  member  of  the  court — 
from  the  accused — from  the  judge  advocate;  and, 
if  objected  to,  then  become  the  question  of  the 
court,  if  sustained  by  the  court,  and  ordered  to  be 
put  accordingly.  All  this  is  straight  enough.  It  is 
no  longer  to  be  objected  to  as  a  question  of  the 
court,  because  it  has  been  open  to  olijection  as  a 
question  from  a  member;  and  all  objections  are 
supposed  to  have  been  considered  before  ihe  court, 
by  a  vote  of  its  member.^,  making  it  their  own. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  rule,  the  court  adopted 
Kearny's  questions — if  not  in  words,  in  substance; 
and  so  permitted  him  to  give  in  evidence  all  his 
own  got-by-hrart  answers  to  all  his  own  self-pre- 
pared and  autograph  questions!  thus  commilling 
a  fraiid  upon  the  law,  and  a  fraud  upon  their  own 
decision  I  and  thus  allowing  Kearny  to  whitewash 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  by  swearing  down 
all  that  had  sworn  differently  from  him!  Jn  this 
manner,  Stockton,  Gray,  Minor,  Russell,  Gilles- 
pie, and  all  that  had  contradicted  Kearny,  were 
sworn  down — Kearny  was  sworn  up— and  the 
court  was  enabled  to  give  a  verdict  conirary  to  all 
the  other  evidence  before  it;  and  to  give  Kearny  a 
certificate  of  good  character  in  iheii'extra-judicial 
remarks  that  "  his  honor  and  character  are  iinim- 
peached."  About  \hese  fads  there  is  no  dispute: 
and  now,  what  is  the  opinion  of  such  a  court  worth, 
for  or  against  any  man  .' 

Thus  Kearny,  prostrate  for  fifty  days  under  the 
accumulated  contradictions  of  a  mass  of  witnesses, 
was  allowed  to  rehabilitate  himself  by  dint  of  his 
own  swearing,  ahd  to  furnish  a  pretext  to  the 
court  for  disregarding  all  testimony  but  his. 

This  is  the  specimen  of  the  court's  conduct 
which  I  now  present.  And  with  the.se  two  sj.eci- 
mens — one  of  Kearny's  style  of  swearing,  illus- 
trated in  the  cannon  case;  and  this  of  the  court  to 
bring  him  in  after  the  trial  was  over  to  whitewash 
himself  on  his  own  questions  and  answers — 1  con- 
ceive that  I  have  made  out  a  case  a^jainst  each 
which  will  utterly  discredit  them — one  as  a  wit- 
ness, the  other  as  a  tribunal:  and  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  public  for  what  is  to 
come. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Eighth  Day. 

I  return  to  California,  and  to  the  machinations 
of  General  Kearny  against  Col.  Fremont.  These 
machinations  all  had  for  their  olject  that  "un- 
questionable ruin"  with  which  Kearny  threatened 
Fremont  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1847,  when, 
after  vainly  making  his  last  effort  to  seduce  him, 
he  undertook  to  superadd  the  terrors  of  ruin  to  the 
allurements  of  seduction.  1'his  unquestionable 
i  ruin,  as  the  sequel  proved,  was  to  be  accomplished 
!  by  false  accusation,  foully  carried  out  to  its  iniqui- 
I  tous  conclusion — secj-et  charges  sent  against  him 
1  to  the  United  Siates — anonymous  publications 
I  made  against  him  in  the  United  States — and  by 
i  procuring  a  foul  conviction  against  him,  without 
any  chance  of  defence — or  hanging  up  infamous 
charges  against  him,  not  to  be  tried  for  the  want  of 
witnesses  upon  his  part;  and  thus  ruii  him  by 
delays,  under  the  poisoning  influence  of  untried 
charges.  Besides  these  three  modes  of  ruin,  each 
sufficiently  diabolical  in  itself,  there  was  a  fourth 
one,  too  hellish  to  be  named  upon  earth  until  first 
proved.  I  proceed  with  the  other  modes  and  plans 
of  ruin.  The  basis  of  these  were,  a  secret  accusa- 
tion, on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  for  im- 
puted offences  on  the  Pacific  side,  enforced  by  sub- 
sidiary publications  in  the  Atlantic  States;  a  secret 
intention  to  arrest,  with  a  secret  accumulation  of 
charges;  and  either  a  sudden  trial,  on  the  prose- 
cutor's own  evidence,  brought  with  him  froin  the 
Pacific  coast,  or,  what  was  worse  than  any  convic- 
tidYi,  an  indefinite  delay  of  trial,  with  all  these 
charges  and  publications  hanging  over  him;  and 
thus  destroying  him  without  trial  in  the  minds  of 
the  army  and  the  people.  These  are  the  modes  of 
making  goud  his  threat  of  unquestionable  ruin 
which  I  now  proceed  to  unfold;  and  to  estalilish 
by  evidence  already  judicially  taken,  or  by  other 
evidence  authentic  in  itself,  and  ready  to  become 
judicial  on  any  trial  which  the  implicated  may 
challenge. 

I  begin  with  the  first  branch  of  this  coraplicated 
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nlot — the  concealment  of  the  design  to  arrest  Col. 
Fremont — and  proceed  altogether  by  proofs,  the 
case  being  too  diabolical  to  let  anything  be  ad- 
vanced even  on  assertion.  At  page  41  of  the  Trial, 
this  question  (being  the  first  put  by  Fremont  to 
Kearny)  appears  on  the  record,  with  its  answer: 

"  General  Kearny  cross-examined  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont. 

"  Question.  At  what  time  did  you  form  the  design  to  ar- 
rest Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont? 

"  .Answer.  1  fornied  the  design  shortly  after  receiving  his 
letter  of  January  J7.  That  word  shortly  would  not  imply 
immediately.    It  may  have  been  a  week." 

The  letter  of  the  17th  January,  1847,  here  men- 
tioned as  the  inducing  cause  for  the  arrest,  and  for 
all  the  charges  of  mutiny,  disobedience  of  orders, 
and  disorderly  conduct,  was  that  letter  in  which 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  reciting  the  contest  for 
supremacy  between  Stockton  and  Kearny,  and  the 
contradictory  orders  they  had  given  him,  or  rather 
which  Kearny  had  given,  (for  Stockton's  was 
prior  in  point  of  date,  and  regular  in  its  application 
to  the  service,)  respectfully  declined  to  change  his 
position,  and  to  become  the  arbiter  between  them, 
promising  to  obey  either  when  the  contest  for  su- 
premacy was  decided,  and  declaring  his  determi- 
nation to  remain  as  he  was,  obeying  Stockton  until 
the  question  was  decided  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  order  of  each  was  given  to  him  as 
the  commander  of  the  California  battalion — ^^one 
commanding  him  to  reorganize  the  battalion; 
(which  was  necessary  and  proper;)  the  other 
(Kearny)  forbidding  the  reorganization, not  know- 
ing what  it  was!  This  was  the  letter  which  was 
made  the  cause  for  the  arrest;  and  the  determina- 
tion to  arrest  was  taken  within  a  week  of  the  date 
of  that  letter.  This,  at  the  outside,  would  bring 
that  determination  to  the  25th  of  January— a  date 
to  be  remembered. 

The  next  question  and  answer,  same  page,  is 
this: 

"  Question.  At  what  time  did  you  communicate  that  de- 
sign to  him,  and  where.' 

"  .Snsifcr.  1  communicated  it  to  him  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
on  the  aad  of  August,  when  I  arrested  him." 

From  the  25lh  of  January  to  the  22d  of  August 
is  seven  months;  and  from  Los  Angeles  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  by  the  route  that  Kearny  travelled, 
by  Monterey  and  Fort  Hall,  in  Oregon,  was  near 
three  thousand  miles;  so  that  the  design  to  arrest 
was  kept  a  secret  from  Colonel  Fremont  during 
seven  months  of  time,  and  during  three  thousand 
miles  of  traveling,  and  that  in  company  together. 
The  record  proceeds: 

"  Question.  Did  you  write  from  Monterey,  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  to  Colonel  Benton,  to  inform  him  of  your  de- 
sign to  arrest  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.' 

"  .Snswer.  I  did  not." 

From  the  promptitude  of  this  short  and  categor- 
ical answer,  one  would  suppose  that  Kearny  had 
not,  at  any  time,  or  from  any  place,  written  to 
Senator  Benton  to  the  effect  which  the  question 
supposes — either  from  Monterey  or  any  other 
place — in  the  month  of  May,  or  at  any  other  time. 
Not  bluffed  by  this  brief  and  pointed  answer,  Col. 
Fremont  followed  up  the  interrogatory  thus: 

"  Question.  Or  at  any  time."' 

This  brief  and  significant  interpellation  drew  out 
the  answer  which  a  candid  witness  would  have 
given  upon  the  first  interrogation.     It  was  this: 

"  Jlnsvjer.  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Benton,  in  the  month  of 
May,  from  Los  Angeles,  telling  him  that  tlie  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont  had  been  in  opposition  to  my  or- 
ders, and  those  of  the  War  Department.  Delicacy  pre- 
vented me  from  saying  further  to  Colonel  Benton  on  the 
subject.     Colonel  Benton  must  have  the  letter,  I  preseme." 

Yes !  Colonel  Benton  had  the  letter,  and  also 
some  others.  He  (Colonel  Benton)  did  not  feel 
the  delicacy  of  such  a  communication  to  himself, 
when  the  information  it  imparted  could  only  give 
pain,  without  being  of  service  to  anybody.  The 
same  information  to  Colonel  Fremont,  at  the  same 
time,  would  have  been  of  real  service  to  him !  To 
this  point,  then,  the  next  interrogatory  was  di- 
rected ;  and  the  questions  and  answers  stand  thus — 
same  page: 

"  Question.  Was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  then  at  Los 
Angeles.' 

"  Ansiver.     He  was  there  about  that  time. 

"Question.  Did  you,  at  the  same  time,  give  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  the  same  information.'' 

"  Jinswer.  I  did  not  consider  it  obligatory  to  do  so,  and  I 
did  not." 

The  letter  to  Colonel  Benton  was  written  from 
Los  Angeles:  the  answer  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions shows  that  Colonel  Fremont  was  there  at  the 


same  time.  The  answer  to  the  second  shows  that 
Kearny  did  not  give  the  same  information  to  Fre- 
mont himself  as  to  Colonel  Benton.  The  question 
required  the  assignment  of  no  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference of  conduct  towards  Senator  Benton  and 
Colonel  Fremont — the  one  interested,  the  other  not 
— one  present,  the  other  absent.  General  Kearny 
was  asked  for  no  reason;  but  he  probably  felt  that 
one  was  necessary  to  himself;  and  volunteered  it, 
in  the  declaration  that  he  did  not  consider  it  oblig- 
atory on  him  to  inform  Colonel  Fremont !  He, 
then,  thought  it  obligatoi-y  on  him  to  send  the  in- 
formation three  thousand  miles  to  Senator  Benton, 
to  whom  it  was  of  no  service,  and  could  only  give 
distress;  and  no  obligation,  either  in  common  fair- 
ness, sheer  justice,  or  military  honor,  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  young  officer  whom  it  so  nearly 
concerned — who  was  present — and  to  whom  the 
information  would  have  been  of  vital  importance, 
by  enabling  him  to  prepare  upon  the  spot  for  the 
trial  which  was  to  come.  Military  honor,  one 
would  suppose,  would  have  required  this  notice  to 
have  been  given  to  an  officer  intended  to  be  arrest- 
ed, instead  of  being  given  to  a  connection  three 
thousand  miles  off" — especially  when  the  arrest  was 
to  come  from  the  commanding  general,  who  him- 
self was  to  be  prosecutor  and  witness,  and  to  carry 
along  with  him  a  train  of  witnesses  to  make  good 
his  charges.  One  would  think  this  was  due  from 
military  honor:  the  Fremont  court-martial  decided 
the  contrary.  It  decided,  in  view  of  all  this,  and 
a  thousand  times  as  much  more,  that  Kearny's 
honor  was  unimpeached ! 

The  fact  is  now  established  that  Kearny  did  not 
give  notice  to  Fremont  of  his  intention  to  arrest 
him  until  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri, 
the  22d  of  August:  and  that  he  so  abstained  from 
giving  him  information  of  his  design  because  he 
did  not  feel  it  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  seem  he  did  feel  it  to  be  oblig- 
atory on  him  to  inform  others;  and  these  others 
not  standing  in  the  relation  of  friends  or  connec- 
tions of  Fremont.  At  page  101  of  the  printed 
Trial— 

"  Question.  Did  you  make  known  your  intention  to  arrest 
him  to  Commodore  Shuhriok  and  Commodore  Biddle.' 

"  Jinswer.  I  did  to  Commodore  Biddle,  and  I  lliink  to 
Conmiodore  Shubrick." 

Both  of  these  Commodores  stand  in  the  relation 
of  enemy  to  Colonel  Fremont;  so  that  we  now 
have  a  complete  illustration  of  Kearny's  code  of 
obligatory  honor  in  communicating  or  concealing 
his  design  upon  Fremont.  Tell  it  to  his  enemies, 
present:  conceal  it  from  himself,  present:  tell  it  to 
his  friend  three  thousand  miles  off"!  This  is  sense 
of  honorable  obligation  !  The  same  code  of  honor 
also  made  it  obligatory  upon  him  to  tell  of  the 
same  arrest  to  another  enemy  of  Colonel  Fremont, 
thus,  p.  150 — Captain  Turner  under  examination: 

"  Question  to  Captain  Thtrner.  When  did  you  first  hear  of 
General  Kearny's  intention  to  arrest  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont? 

"  Jlnsuer.  Icannotsay;  X  do  not  recollect  the  time;  Ithink, 
though,  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  return 
of  General  Kearny  from  Los  Angeles." 

The  time  in  this  communication  is  quite  material, 
and  the  place  also.  It  was  in  that  same  May,  and 
just  after  the  return  from  that  same  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  had  not  felt  it  obligatory  on  him  to 
give  information  of  the  intended  arrest  to  Colonel 
Fremont — that  Los  Angeles  where  the  whole  scene 
of  the  mutiny  was  laid,  and  where  thetrue  evidence, 
for  or  against  it,  should  have  been  found:  it  was  in 
this  month,  and  from  this  place,  that  Kearny, 
freshly  returned  to  Monterey,  hastens  to  unfold 
his  design  to  Captain  Turner. 

Fremont  was  going  to  prove  that  Kearny  had  a 
method  in  his  plot — a  system  in  his  sense  of  mili- 
tary honor  in  communicating  or  withholding  in- 
formation of  his  intended  arrest — concealing  it 
from  every  friend  of  Fremont  in  California,  and 
communicating  it  to  every  enemy,  and  especially 
every  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  against  him, 
as  Turner  and  Cooke;  or  to  furnish  information 
against  him,  as  Biddle  and  Shubrick.  He  was 
proving  up  this  system,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
malice  in  Kearny,  and  his  scheme  to  obtain  a  false 
and  foul  conviction  on  prepared,  tutored,  and  one- 
sided testimony;  and  was  making  .progress  in  the 
proof,  when  that  branch  of  the  testimony  was  sud- 
denly arrested:  thus,  page  128: 

"Major  Cooke,  a  witness — Cross-examination  continued. 

«  Question.  At  what  time  did  you  first  learn /rom  General 


Kearny,  or  from  any  person  by  his  authority,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  arrest  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr^monli' 

"  On  motion  of  tiie  judge  advocate,  the  court  was  ordered 
to  be  cleared. 

"  The  judge  advocate  received  with  this  question  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  he  submitted  to  the  court  in  closed 
session : 

"'The  defence  thinks  this  question  material,  and,  if  ob- 
'  jected  to,  desires  the  opportunity  to  submit  an  explanation 
'  in  writing.' 

"  The  court  ordered  that  they  will  receive  the  explanation 
from  the  defence  before  deciding  the  admissibility  of  the 
question. 

"  The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont in  court.  The  order  in  closed  session  was  announced. 

"  A  paper  was  here  received  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  read  to  the  court,  as  follows: 

"  '  Mr.  President :  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  advised 
'  by  his  counsel  to  say,  that  the  question  proposed  is  not  with 
'  a  view  to  establish  the  fact  of  General  Kearny's  intention 
'  to  arrest  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  that  fact  being  ea- 
'  tablished  by  his  (General  Kearny's)  own  evidence  ;  bnt  it 
'  belongs  to  a  class  of  questions  going  to  show  that  General 
'  Kearny  made  known  his  intention  to  many  of /lis friends  to 
'  arrest  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  which  persons  have 
'  been  sununoned  as  witnesses;  that,  at  the  sarae  time,  the 
'  intent  to  arrest  was  kept  a  secret  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
'  Fremont  and  his  friends;  and  if  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
'  tions  proposed  to  he  put  (for  this  purpose)  should  be  such 
'  as  the  questions  imply,  then  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
'  is  advised  by  his  counsel  that  such  answers  will  become 
'  material  under  that  branch  of  the  defence  which  goes  to 
'  impe.ach  the  motives  and  the  credit  of  General  Kearny. 
'J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  Jlrmy.' 

"The  court  was  then  ordered  to  he  cleared.  After  ma- 
ture deliberation,  the  court  decided  that  the  question  shall 
not  he  put." 

This  decision  was  given  without  reason  assigned 
by  the  court,  against  reasons  assigned  by  Fre- 
mont, and  against  their  own  act,  on  the  same  point, 
in  the  case  of  Commodores  Biddle  and  Shubrick. 
The  question  had  been  permitted,  and  that  to 
Kearny  himself,  with  i-espect  to  these  two  officers, 
who  had  not  become  witnesses;  it  was  refused  with 
respect  to  Cooke,  who  was  a  witness,  and  whose 
connection  with  the  prosecutor — whose  knowledge 
of  the  prosecution — whose  tutoring,  and  training, 
(if  any,)  and  preparing  for  his  testimony,  Fremont 
had  a  right  to  know.  The  question  was  refused; 
but,  probably,  feeling  some  necessity  for  a  reason, 
the  court,  afterwards,  on  adiflrerentday,and  at  forty 
pages,  save  three,  further  along  upon  the  record — 
at  page  165 — volunteered  one,  in  these  terms: 

"  The  court  has  deemed  an  inquiry  as  to  the  time  General 
Kearny  made  known  his  intention  to  arrest  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Fremont  improper,  as  a  collateral  inquiri/  addressed,  to 
persons  not  of  intimate  o^icial  relations  to  the  commanding 
general,  but  makes  no  objection  to  these  questions  to  the 
members  of  his  staff." 

The  absurdity  and  self-contradiction  of  this  ex 
post  facto  volunteer  assignment  of  reasons  would 
be  ludicrous,  except  that  life,  honor,  and  commis- 
sion— the  fate  of  good  men — are  the  sport  of  such 
opinions.  What  more  absurd  than  this  coilater- 
ality.'  What  more  preposterous  than  the  distinc- 
tion between  members  of  the  staff  and  those  of 
intimate  official  relations.'  What  more  false  than 
the  application  of  this  unadulterated  nonsense.' 
Were  Biddle  and  Shubrick  members  of  General 
Kearny's  staff.'  And  what  signified  their  official 
relations,  intimate  or  not,  provided  they  were  ene- 
mies of  Fremoat,  or  intended  witnesses  against 
him.'  The  question  was.  Did  he  communicate 
his  design  to  enemies,  and  conceal  it  from  friends.' 
That  was  the  point — the  point  to  show  malice  and 
foul  play;  and  all  the  rest,  whether  members  of  the 
staff  or  oflicial  intimates,  was  pure  absurdity  of 
the  court's  invention. 

I  now  rise  a  step  higher,  and  say,  that  the  design 
of  arresting  Fremont  was  not  only  not  communi- 
cated to  him,  but  that  he  was  made  to  believe  the 
contrary — deceived  and  deluded  into  the  contrary 
belief — and  that  by  a  course  of  deception  prac- 
tised upon  him  through  seven  months  of  time,  and 
over  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  of  travel- 
ing— the  longest  distance  that  a  lie  was  ever  spun — 
the  longest  lie  on  record.  I  take  this  step,  and 
walk  upon  its  line.  The  deception  was  sys- 
tematic; it  was  regular  and  methodical,  in  time 
and  over  space,  in  acts  and  in  words — from  Jan- 
uary to  August,  and  from  Los  Angeles  to  Fort 
Leavenworth;  and  intended  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  throw  Fremont  off  his  guard,  and  lull 
him  into  a  false  security  while  the  plot  was 
going  on — the  scheme  ripening — against  his  life 
and  character.  The  acts  and  words  which  prove 
this  design  are  authentic  and  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  already  too  well  estabhshed  to  require 
repetition.  Thus,  the  orders  to  Fremont  of  the 
1st  of  March — orders  implying  trustand  confidence, 
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and  such  as  can  never  be  given  to  an  officer  under 
charges  or  intended  arrest.  There  were  three 
orders  of  this  kind  to  Fremont,  besides  the  order 
founded  on  that  of  General  Scott,  not  to  detain  hinm 
a  moment  ion^r  in  Cahfornia  than  the  necessities 
of  the  service  required.  This  order  of  General 
Scott  was  formally  communicated  to  him — doubly 
cominunicated  to  him:  by  recital  in  a  letter,  by  a 
copy  sent  with  the  letter,  and  by  Kearny's  own 
letter  founded  upon  Seott's  order,  and  all  in  the 
terms  of  civility,  kindness,  and  confidence.  Fre- 
mont was  so  completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  that, 
instead  of  preparing  himself  for  arrest,  he  prepared 
himself  to  go  to  his  regiment  in  Mexico — procured 
one  hundred  and  twenty  picked  horses — sixty 
picked  men — procured  jerked  berf  and  jnnoli,  and 
had  his  way  marked  out  on  the  map — when  he 
was  informed  by  Kearny  that  he  could  not  go  to 
Mexico,  but  still  without  the  least  intimation  of  a 
design  to  arrest  him,  or  to  bring  him  to  the  United 
States.  The  testimony  in  relation  to  this  breach 
of  faith — this  violation  of  General  Scoit's  order, 
and  of  his  own — this  cruel  and  perfidious  disap- 
pointment of  Fremont — thus  appears  on  the  record, 
page  103: 

"  Genertd  Kearny,  a  witness —  Cross-examination  continued. 

"  Q^uestion.  Did  he  not  apply  to  you  for  leave  to  s;o  to  his 
regiment  in  Mexico  i"  Did  he  not  say  that  he  had  130  picked 
horses  and  60  men  ready  to  go,  with  jiinoli  and  dried  lieef 
for  their  sui)port,  and  with  these  men  and  horses  could  go 
to  Taylor's  right,  and  thence  to  his  regiment?  And  did  he 
not  helieve  that  regiment  would  he  on  the  way  to  the  city 
of  Mexico?  and  if  not,  will  you  tell  all  that  did  pass,  if  any- 
thing, in  relation  to  going  to  his  regiment? 

"  The  judge  advocate  handed  the  question  to  the  presi- 
dent, with  a  suggestion  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  ques- 
tions ohjected  to  and  ruled  out  hy  the  court.  The  president 
not  considering  the  qiiestion  materially  objectionable,  it  was 
put. 

"  Answer.  In  a  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  at  Los  Angeles,  about  the  lOih  or  lltli  of  May, 
1847,  he  did  apply  to  me  for  permission  to  go  to  join  General 
Taylor's  army.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  men,  which,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  would 
enable  him  to  get  there.  I  refused  to  let  him  go.  What  his 
belief  was  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  his  regiment,  I  do 
not  know." 

Here  the  refusal  is  admitted,  and  no  reason  is 
given  for  it.  Surely  that  was  a  time  to  give  a  rea- 
son— to  give  the  intended  arrest  as  a  reason — and 
thus  account  for  his  own  strange  conduct  in  viola- 
ting his  own  and  his  General's  order,  and  bringing 
a  great  expense,  as  well  as  a  great  disappointmerit, 
on  Fremont.  He  had  incurred  great  debts  for  this 
expedition  of  two  thousand  miles  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, believed  to  be  on  the  Vera  Cruz  road,  which 
debts  remain  unpaid  to  this  day;  for  immediately 
afterwards  he  was  ordered  to  Monterey,  four  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  and  thence  incontinently  started 
to  the  United  States,  without  being  allowed  the 
least  time  to  settle  his  private  affairs,  or  even  pre- 
pare for  the  journey.  The  order  to  repair  to  Mon- 
terey was  itself  a  still  further  deception.  It  did  not 
inform  him  that  he  was  to  go  on  from  Monterey 
to  the  United  States,  either  for  trial  or  in  any  other 
way,  but  merely  intimated  it,  conciitionally  and 
subjunctively,  as  a  thing  that  might  become  neces- 
sary. The  words  of  the  order  (page  25  of  the  rec- 
ord) are:  If  there  are  any  public  accounts  needing 
your  approval,  &c.,  you  will  authenticate  them  at 
once,  "  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  proceed  from 
here  to  Waslmigton  city."  Thus  the  form  of  ex- 
pression left  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  to  proceed 
to  Washington,. while  the  object  of  going  there, 
even  if  he  should  go,  was  studiously  concealed: 
not  only  concealed,  but  the  idea  of  arrest  or  charges 
against  him  absolutely  negatived,  by  giving  him 
responsible  duties  to  perform— the  settlement  of 
public  accounts.  A  cruel  mockery!  for  those  au- 
thenticated accounts  have  not  been  paid,  and  have 
by  Kearny  been  depreciated.  This  order  to  settle 
public  accounts  was  dated  the  28th  of  March,  and, 
being  an  order  of  trtast  and  confidence,  it  was  a 
virtual  declaration,  on  that  day,  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  Colonel  Fremont.  While  thus  de- 
ceivirig  him  there,  and  lulling  him  with  a  false 
security,  Kearny  was  doing  the  same  thing  Aere; 
for  it  was  on  the  17tli  of  that  same  month  of  March 
that  Kearny  wrote  the  letter  to  deceive  me,  and 
even  to  make  me  the  medium  of  deceiving  my 
daughter,  by  delivering  to  her  his  kind  mes- 
sage about  the  health— "Art  thou  in  health,  my 
brother.'"— of  Col.  Fremont,  and  his  probable  early 
return  to  the  United  States  under  Scott's  order. 
He  thus  carried  his  scheme  of  deception  so  far  as 
even  to  deceive  the  friends  of  Colonel  Fremont 
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here  in  the  United  States.  All  these  deceptions 
were  cruel  and  perfidious — done  on  purpose  to  lull 
Colonel  Frumont  into -a  fatal  security,  keep  him  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  intended  arrest,  and  get  him  out 
of  California  without  a  particle  of  evidence  against 
the  secret  accumulated  cliarges  which  he  was 
gathering  up.  In  the  refusal  to  permit  Colonel 
Fremont  to  go  on  to  join  his  regiment,  there  was 
another  item  of  damage  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  we  have  contemplated — pecuniary  damage  to 
a  large  amount. 

■  I  do  not  quote  this  order  of  the  28lh  of  March, 
from  Kearny  to  Fremont,  directing  him  to  settle 
and  authenticate  public  accounts,  as  a  certificate  in 
favor  of  Fremont.  The  order  was  one  of  trust  and 
confidence,  and  militarily  could  only  be  given  to 
an  officer  free  from  charge — free  from  anything 
that  could  subject  him  to  arrest.  But  it  is  not  in 
that  sense  that  it  is  quoted.  Fremont  will  have  no 
attestations  from  Kearny;  none  at  any  time  of  his 
life,  nor  in  any  way,  express  or  implied.  It  is 
quoted  for  Kearny's  sake,  not  Fremont's,  and  to 
show  the  lengths  to  which  he  would  go — the  vio- 
lations of  military  as  well  as  social  obligations 
which  he  would  commit — to  deceive  and  delude; 
throw  oflf  his  guard  and  to  lull  into  security  the 
officer  whose  ruin  he  was  plotting. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Monterey.  Fremont 
and  his  topographical  party — citizens  not  subject 
to  be  ordered  by  Kearny,  but  who  had  a  reason 
for  going  voluntarily  wherever  Colonel  Fremont 
went — appeared  at  Monterey,  according  to  the  or- 
ders of  Kearny ;  but  for  what  pinpose,  was  wholly 
inconceivable.  Monterey  was  four  hundred  miles 
out  of  the  way  in  coming  either  to  the  United 
States,  New  Mexico,  or  Old  Mexico.  It  was  out  of 
the  way  to  go  anywhere  in  America,  by  land;  for 
it  was  off  upon  the  sea-shore,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Why  ordered 
there?  For  a  purpose  which  will  now  appear:  and 
being  a  new  scene,  the  evidence  must  speak.  At 
page  150,  this  testimony  appears — Captain  Turner 
under  cross-examination. 

"  Qiieslion.  Did  you  know  that,  Lieutenant  (Colonel  Fre- 
mont and  his  men  being  encamped  in  the  crfge  of  the  town 
of  Monterey,  he  (Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont)  was  ordered 
by  General  Kearny  to  come  into  the  town  and  stay  in  the 
town;  and  if  so,  was  not  this  within  tico  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  return  march  of  General  Kearny,  his 
Mormon  escort,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  topo- 
graphical party,  to  the  United  States? 

"  .Answer.  I  recollect  that  a  letter  was  addressed  hy  Gen- 
eral Kearny  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  which  letter 
was  left  in  my  hands,  to  be  delivered  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fr^nionton  his  ariival  at  Monterey,  directing  him  to  remain 
in  the  town  for  certain  purposes;  that  is  all  I  recollect  about 
it.  I  will  state  further,  that  at  the  time  this  letter  was  given 
to  me,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  had  not  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey, and  did  not  arrive  for  some  days — about  a  week. 

"Clnestion.  Do  you  recollect  a  conversation  in  Monterey 
at  that  time,  in  which  General  Kearny  directed  Lieuteiiant 
Colonel  Fremont  to  leave  his  camp  and  come  into  the  town ; 
and  were  you  not  requested  hy  General  Kearny  to  be  a  wit- 
ness to  that  conversation  ? 

"  Jinswer.  At  General  Kearny's  request,  I  was  a  xvitness  to 
a  conversation  between  himself  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont ;  I  think  he  told  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  on 
that  occasion  that  he  must  come  into  tovmAwA  remain  there." 

Here  a  brief  statement  is  necessary  to  connect 
and  interpret  the  points  of  this  testimony.  Fre- 
mont had  been  directed  by  Kearny  to  repair  to 
Monterey  with  the  citizens  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed on  topographical  duty:  he  did  so;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom  when  with  his  men,  and 
besides  having  no  money  to  pay  tavern  bills,  he 
encamped  with  his  men,  about  twenty  in  number, 
in  the  edge  of  the  tovm.  He  deemed  this  a  perfect 
compliance  with  the  General's  order.  He  was  at 
Monterey,  wheie  he  had  been  ordered  to  come:  he 
wa.s  not  in  the  town,  and  had  not  been  ordered  to 
get  in  it.  These  verbal  orders,  then,  in  presence 
of  the  witness.  Turner,  were  nesv  orders — cumu- 
lative upon  the  previous  orders — and  ominously 
imperative  and  special — to  come  into  the  town,  and 
slay  in  the  town;  and  given  in  the  presence  of  a 

witness  ! 1  will  here  say  to  the  Senate — (upon 

this  so  often  recurrence  of  a  witness  for  Kearny 
when  there  was  none  for  the  other  side) — that, 
when  I  was  in  the  army,  no  officer  could  ask, 
much  less  order,  another  to  be  present  as  a  witness 
at  an  interview  with  a  third,  without  also  that  third 
oflicer  having  a  witness  on  his  side,  (that  things 
might  be  equal  between  them,  whether  for  testi- 
mony or  anything  else,)  without  being  insulted. 
If  there  was  a  witness  on  one  side,  there  must  be 
a  witness  on  the  other;  and  any  oflicer  who  would 
have  asked  another  to  be  a  one-sided  witness  would 


have  been  instantly  insulted;  and  if  he  had  been 
inveigled  into  such  an  interview,  and  found  no 
witness  on  the  other  side,  he  would  have  left  the 
room — ^justa.s  soon  as  he  would  have  left  the  duel- 
ground  when  the  opposite  party  had  been  caught 
without  a  second.  And  here  1  have  to  say  that 
this  mode  of  calling  witnesses  over  Fremont  was 
a  brutal  outrage  of  a  general  over  his  subordinate — 
in  which  he  was  cofiied  by  his  representative, 
Mason.  And  I  have  further  to  say,  with  shame, 
that  West  Point  graduates  were  these  most  fre- 
quent witnesses. But  to  go  on.  Colonel  Fre- 
mont went  into  the  town,  and  remained  in  the 
town;  and  the  |iurpose  for  which  he  was  brought 
in  was  soon  visible.  At  four  o'clock  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  of  this  abode,  by  order,  in 
the  town  of  Monterey,  Fremont  was  ordered  to 
appear  with  his  men,  on  their  horses,  in  fjont  of 
Kearny's  quarters.  He  did  so.  Kearny  came 
out  and  viewed  them;  not  reviewed — but  viewed 
them.  He  had  a  larire  collection  there  to  do  the 
same — Commodore  Biddle  among  the  number. 
This  latter  came  out — approached  near — .surveyed 
the  men,  Fremont  and  all,  without  speaking.  Kear- 
ny commenced  an  interrogation  of  Fremont — the 
smile  of  lago  on  his  face — the  interrogation  stu- 
diously insulting.  Let  us  have  a  specimen.  Fre- 
mont said  some  of  his  horses  were  tender-footed, 
and  would  need  shoeing  before  they  could  cross 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  take  the  desert.  Kearny 
called  Mr.  Fremont's  l^lacksmith,  a  most  respect- 
able man,  his  name  Moore — (from  Illinois,  and 
well  known  to  the  Senators  from  that  State) — and 
asked  him,  in  the  hearing  of  Fremont,  adout  the 
horses'  feet;  saying,  with  one  of  those  same  smiles, 
some  people  say  horses'  feet  are  tender  when  they 
are  not.  Fremont's  hand,  unobserved  by  any  ex- 
cept Captain  Owen,  who  was  near  him,  went  upon 
his  pistol  in  the  holster.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
Kearny  if  he  had  drawn  it,  and  blown  out  his 
brains.  It  would  have  saved  him  from  that  black 
cloud  of  infamy  which  is  now  settling  down  upon 
hi-m,  like  the  dark  shades  of  night  in  the  vale  of 
death,  and  w?iich  is  soon  to  hide  him  forever 
from  the  view  of  all  honorable  men.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Kearny,  if  lie  had  then  been  killed  ! 
Unhappy  for  Fremont,  if  he  had  killed  him  !  But, 
as  that  young  man  never  made  a  mistake  under 
any  circumstances,  no  matter  how  sudden  or  criti- 
cal the  occasion,  so  he  made  none  then.  The  un- 
conscious hand  withdrew  from  the  deadly  weapon; 
and  Kearny  lived  to  consummate  his  plots  against 
Fremont. — '■ — The  view  was  a  long  one,  and  be- 
came revolting  to  the  beholders.  Nearly  all  with- 
drew. Citizens,  both  Spanish  and  American, 
turned  off  from  it  in  shame  and  disgust.  Most  of 
the  naval  officers  present  (for  there  were  many) 
turned  off.  It  is  due  to  some  of  Kearny's  officers, 
no  friends  to  Fremont,  to  say  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.     Biddle  and  Kearny 

alone  appeared  to  find  enjoyment  in  it. This 

scene  was  talked  of  by  all  who  saw  it,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  oblitei'ated  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  beheld  it.  There  is  proof  enough  now  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  before  the  court,  to  fix  the 
character  of  that  exhibition.  But  what  of  that,  to 
them.^  "  Sarved  him  right,"  would  have  been  their, 
answer.  They  would  not  hear  a  word  of  it,  though 
the  highest  earthly  circumstance  to  show  the  mal- 
ice of^  Kearny,  and  to  destroy  his  credit  as  a  wit- 
ness and  a  prosecutor.  They  would  not  hear  a 
word  of  it;  nor  of  the  long  and  galling  scene  of 
continued  indignities,  of  which  that  was  only  a 
specimen,  commencing  at  Monterey,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  and  terminating  with  the  arrest, 
illegally  and  brutally  executed  in  point  of  form,  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  This  brutality  was  kept  up  in 
the  whole  progress  across  the  continent;  and  all 
attempts  to  establish  it  by  proof  were  baffled  by 
the  court.  At  last,  Fremont,  wearied  out  with 
isolated  attempts  to  get  questions  put  which  would 
show  the  galling  indignities  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  by  the  malice  of  Kearny,  had  recourse  to 
a  general  argument,  and  to  a  general  apphcatton, 
to  cover  all  the  instances  of  outr-age  and  malice  on 
the  part  of  Kearny,  fr'om  the  Pacific  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  paper  was  read  before  the  cour-t; 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  to  abbreviate  labor, 
I  will  here  present  it:  p.  280  of  the  pr-inted  Trial: 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr(5mont  read  to  the  court  the  fol- 
lowing ptiper: 
"Mr.  President:  Lieiiteiuant  Colonel  Fremont  states  that 
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he  expects  to  be  able  tn  prove  that,  nil  the  14th  of  June  last, 
at  New  Helvetia,  in  Calilbrnin,  on  the  return  innrch  of 
Brigadiei  General  Kearny  to  the  United  States,  lie  vcrote 
and  caused  to  be  delivered  to  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  made  at  the  time,  to  wit: 

"NuEVA  Helvetia,  UrpER  California,  ) 
June  14-,  1847.      \ 

"■S\t :  Tn  a  communication  whjfh  I  received  from  your- 
self, in  March  of  the  present  year,  I  am  informed  that  you 
had  been  directed  by  the  coinmander-iii-chief  not  to  detain 
me  in  tl'.is  country  asainst  my  wishes  lonijpr  than  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  the  service  might  require. 

"Private  letters,  in  which  I  have  enlire  confidence,  fur- 
ther inform  me  that  the  President  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
that  1  should  he  permitted  the  choice  of  jiiiHin!i  my  regiment 
in  Mexico,  or  returning  directly  to  the  United  States.  An 
application  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  you  at  the 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  for  permission  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Me.\ico,  having  been" rejected,  and  tlie  duties  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  which  had  been  confiiled  to  my  direc- 
tion, having  been  terminated  by  yourself,  J  respectfully 
request  that  I  may  now  be  relieved  of  all  connection  with 
the  topographical  paity,  which  you  have  (alien  under  your 
charge,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  Slates. 
Traveling  with  a  small  party  by  a  direct  route,  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  fn^edom  from  professional  business, 
will  enable  me  to  reach  the  States  some  forty  or  fifty  days 
earlier  than  yourself,  which  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
and  a  long  a!>sence  from  my  family  make  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  me. 

'■  It  may  nut  be  improper  to__  say  to  you  that  my  journey 
will  be  made  wiili  private  means,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
occasion  any  expenditure  to  the  Government. 

"  [  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  C.  FRE.MONT, 

LieiUenant  Colonel  Mountal  Rifles. 

"Brig.  Get).  S.  W.  Kearny,  comman</ing  western  army, 
Nueva  Helvetia,  Upper  Oaliforma. 

"  And  that  on  the  same  day  he  (Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont) received  an  answer,  in  wrilinir,  of  which  the  original 
is  herewith  shown  to  the  court,  in  these  words,  to  wit: 
"Camp  near  New  Helvetia,  California,  ) 
June  14,  1847.       ] 
"Sir:  The  request  contained  in  your  conimtmication  to 
me  of  this  date,  to  i)e  relieved  of  all  connection  Willi  the  top- 
ographical party,  (nineteen  men,)  and  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  United  Stales  with  a  small  party,  made  up  by  your 
private  means,  cannot  be  granted. 

"  T  shall  leavi:  here  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  instant;  and 
I  require  of  you  to  be  with  your  topo^xraphical  party  in  my 
camp  (which  will  probably  be  fifteen  miles  from  here)  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  to  continue  with  me  to  Missouri. 
"  Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brigadier  General. 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  ,, 

Regiment  Mounted  Riflemen,  Nevi  Helvetia. 
"  AI.so,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  at  Monterey,  in 
California,  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  last,  he  was 
ordered  to  appear,  with  the  citizens  formerly  under  his  com- 
mand as  his  topographical  party,  and  with  them  was  exhib- 
ited, at  a  fixed  hour  and  place,  and  under  the  view  of  an 
assemblage  of  persons,  to  wit,  Commodore  Biddle  and  many 
others,  in  an  insulting  and  degrading  manner,  felt  and  seen 
to  be  so  by  all  honorable  men  then  pnssent ;  and,  besides  the 
degradation  of  the  exhibition,  was  insulted  twice  by  him,  the 
said  General  Kearny. 

"  Also,  lie  expects  to  he  able  to  prove,  that  after  crossing 
the  great  Sierra  Nevada,  he  (Lieutenant  Colonel  FrtSinont) 
applied  to  General  Keatny  for  leave  to  come  direct  through 
the  Great  Basin  to  tlie  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting and  correcting  his  outward  exploration  of  a  new  route 
to  California,  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  to  be 
able  to  make  a  topographical  map  thereof  siinilar  to  the  Ori!- 
gon  road  map,  and  about  fonrhundred  miles  shorter  between 
the  two  points  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  than  the  route  on  which  General  Kearny 
■traveled  between  the  same  two  points,  and  sent  a  map, 
which  is  herewith  shown  to  the  eonit,  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  routes,  and  tn  show  the  advantage 
it  would  be  to  future  travelers  and  emigrants  to  have  said 
new  route  established  and  topoirapliically  mapped  ;  and  the 
said  General  Kearny  refused  the  application,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to  follow  his  (General  Kear- 
ny's) trail,  concealing  from  him  at  the  same  lime  his  design 
to  arrest  him. 

"Also,  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  at  Fort 
Laramie,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Great  Platte  river.  Briga- 
dier General  Kearny  refused  permission  to  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fremont,  and  the  citizens  of  the  topograpliical  party  who 
were  with  him,  to  return  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri  by  a 
shorter  route  than  by  Fort  Leavenworth,  concealing  from 
him  all  knowledge  of  his  intention  to  arrest  him,  and  giving 
as  a  reason  for  it  a  different  one  from  that  of  a  design  to 
arrest  him  at  that  place. 

"Also,  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  prove,  that  neither 
himself  nor  the  citizens  of  the  topographical  corps  who 
were  with  him  were  spoken  to  hy  any  otticcr  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  except  Colonel  Wharton,  and  he  merely  in 
doing  the  part  of  a  witness  to  the  arrest  and  in  answeriti" 
some  question  to  Lieutenant  Loker,  and  this  for  the  space 
of  five  hours,  during  which  time  they  weie  standing  about 
the  fort  waiting  upon  the  leisure  of  the  ordniince  sergeant, 
who  was  to  receive  their  arms  and  horses;  all  which 
time  they  were  not  approached,  spoken  to,  or  noticed  by  any 
officer  of  the  fort,  nor  ofl'eied  the  least  hospitality,  anil  this 
under  circumstances  which  induced  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  the  presence  and  in- 
fluence of  General  Kearny. 

"And  I/ieiitenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  advised  by  his 
counsel  that  the  evidence  to  the  fon;going  effect  would  be 
material  to  his  defence,  and-^hat  it  could  only  be  duly  and 
properly  judged  of  in  connection  with  all  other  testimony 
in  the  g  neral  defence  ;  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  it  in 
such  defi-nec,  and  in  connection  with  all  other  testimony  to 
the  same  effect,  and  to  make  it  available  for  wliat  it  is  wortli 


in  the  impeachment  of  the  inotives  and  credit  of  General 
Kearny  in  this  prosecution.'' 

Of  course,  all  this  application  was  refusetJ;  and 
on, this  occasion  reasons  were  assigned  by  the 
court  for  their  decision,  p.  385,  which  were  false 
in  point  of  fact  when  bottomed  on  alleged  fact,  and 
false  in  point  of  law  when  bottomed  on  alleged 
law:  and  of  this  a  specimen  of  each  will  be  given; 
and  first  of  the  fact.     The  opinion  says: 

"Another  alleg.ation  is  founded  on  a  parade  or  inspection 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  topographical  party  by 
General  Kearny,  at  Monterey,  before  the  march  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  court  cannot  regard  this  inspection  by  Gen- 
eral Kearny  of  a  party  in  the  military  service,  and  then 
under  his  command,  for  the  purpose  o'f  accompanying  his 
march  homeward,  as  a  public  cxhilAlion  for  insult  to  the  head 
of  the  party,  without  having  before  it  the  nature  of  the  al- 
leied  insults.  It  is  in  evidence  that  General  Kearny  paraded 
the  party  at  Monterey  to  ascertain  who  of  them  wished  to 
be  discharged  there,  and  who  of  them  wished  to  return  to 
the  United  States." 

This  is  untrue  in  fact.  The  exhibition  at  Monte- 
rey was  neither  a  "  parade"  nor  an  "inspection;" 
nor  were  these  citizens  in  the  "military"  service 
of  the  United  States;  nor  was  the  "discharge"  any 
part  of  the  real  object,  only  the  cover  for  the  out- 
rage; and  as  for  the  ^^  return"  of  those  who  wished 
to  come  home,  there  is  a  tale  to  be  told  on  that 
head,  of  which  the  moral  will  be  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  metempsychosis — in  favor  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls — of  the  transmigration  of  that 
bai'barous  Captain's  sou!  into  the  body  of  Kearny 
who  left  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean — with  additions  which  the  genius  of 
Defoe  could  never  conceive. 

These  citizens,  constituting  Fremont's  topo- 
graphical party — the  old  guard  only  was  present — 
were  not  in  the  military  serviceof  the  United  States, 
nor  subject  to  be  commanded,  inspected,  paraded, 
discharged, or  returned,  bj' General  Kearny.  They 
were  under  contract  as  citizens  with  Fremont,  and 
knew  their  rights  perfectly:  they  knew  that  Kearny 
had  no  rights  over  them,  but  that  he  had  over  Fre- 
mont; and  they  chose,  to  go  wherever  Fremont  went. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  went  to  the  exhibition 
at  Monterey,  and  why  they  traveled  and  camped 
with  Fremont  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Missouri.  Kearny,  knowing  that  he  had 
no  authority  as  a  military  ofiicer  to  bring  these  citi- 
zens home,  told  them  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  Secretary  at  War.  Very  certain  that  there 
was  an  error  in  that  statement,  Fremont,  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  (after  his  return  to 
the  United  States,)  ajiplied  for  a  copy  of  the  orders 
by  virtue  of  which  General  Kearny  had  brought 
in  himself  foiiZ  his  topographical  parly.  The  Ad- 
jutant General  (Jones)  courteously  arts wered,  that 
he  presumed  it  was  done  by  virtue  of'his  (General 
Kearny's)  general  authority.  That  was  a  good 
answer,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Fremont,  who  v/as 
in  the  military  service,  and  subject  to  be  commanded 
by  his  military  superior,  as  Kearny  was;  but  it  was 
no  answer  as  to  his  men,  who  were  not  in  the 
military  service.  Wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  supposed  order,  the  counsel  of  Colonel  Fre- 
mont (Mr.  Senator  Benton  and  William  Carey 
Jones,  Esq.)  afterwards  (on  the  27th  of  October) 
applied  for  the  same  order,  with  a  modification  of 
the  request,  confining  it  to  the  citizens  of  the  topo- 
graphical party.  This  further  request  was  in  these 
words: 

"  And  a  copy  of  the  orders,  if  any,  t>y  which  General 
Kearny  brought  home  to  the  United  States  the  topograjMcal 
party,  formerly  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  when  brevet  captain  of  topographical  engineers. 

"This  request  is  distinct  from  the  one  made  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonfl  Fremont  on  the  17th  September  last,  and 
answered  by  the  Adjutant  General  on  the  27th  day  of  Septem- 
ber; that  request  beiii-;  for  the  order  which  was  applicable 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  party;  this  is  appli- 
cable to  the  party  alone,  and  is  not  covered  by  the  suppos- 
ititious authority  then  suggested  by  the  Adjutant  General." 

But,  not  more  potential  than  the  first,  the  second 
application,  like  it,  brought  forth  no  order. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  court  and  their  specimen 
of  law: 

"  For  this  purpose.  General  Kearny's  order  of  the  28th  of 
March.  1847,  also  in  evidence,  directs  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  to  bring  his  party  to  Monterey.  The  act  thus 
appearsJo  have  been  in  the  rjuiinc  of  miliiary  duty,  and  not 
a  matter  for  investigation  here;  while  the  nature  of  the 
alleged  accompanying  insult  is  in  no  manner  sjiecified,  con- 
fbriuably  to  the  court's  decision  of  yesterday,  sons  to  enable 
the  court  to  judge  whether  it  may  go  to  the  point  of  discred- 
iting a  prosecuting  witness  before  a  court-martial." 

.  The  act,  says  the  court,  was  in  the  routine  of 
military  duty;  and  therefore  not  subject  to  in.ves- 
tigation.     If  the  court  had  thought  of  this  at  the 


beginning  of  the  trial — if  some  apprentice  to  the 
law  had  only  told  them  that  on  the  first  day  of 
Kearny's  cross-examination — it  would  have  cut 
off  the  whole  defence  of  Fremont;  for  all  that  he 
did  to  Fremont,  and  all  that  he  might  have  done  to 
him  and  to  Stockton,  even  to  executing  them  for 
mutiny,  was  done  by  virtue  of  military  authority 

— done  in  the  routine  of  military  duty. It  was  in 

vain  that  law  was  read,  cases  cited,  arguments 
made,  to  show  that  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
even  judges  on  the  bench,  ininisters  of  religion  in 
the  pulpit,  are  liable  for  exceeding  their  authority 
when  done  maliciously;  and  that  malice  was  the 
precise  point  now  to  be  established.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  analogous  case — perfectly  analogous  to  the 
case  of  Kearny  except  in  the  catastrophe — of  Gov- 
ernor Wall's  conviction  at  the  Old  Bailey,  being 
hung  at  Tyburn,  and  his  body  dissected  and  anat- 
omized— and  that  twenty  years  after  the  event,  for 
over-punishing  an  innocent  man,  falsely  charged 
with  mutiny  on  the  coast  of  Africa :  it  was  in  vain 
that  this  pregnant  and  analogous  case,  with  the  law 
of  liability  for  malice  under  cover  of  official  duty, 
clearly  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Archibald  McDonald;  the  Attor- 
ney General,  Sir  Edward  Law,  (afterwards  Lord 
Ellenborough;)  and  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr. 
Spencer  Percival,  afterwards  Prime  Minister.  Even 
the  law  written  down  in  the  plainest  language  by 
these  great  lights  of  the  English  law,  and  practi- 
cally applied  to  Governor  Wall,  then  on  trial  be- 
fore them,  all  availed  nothing.  The  court,  that  is 
to  say  the  majority,  had  found  a  talisman  for  the 
protection  of  Kearny;  and  they  stuck  to  it  with 
the  tenacity  of  Death's  grip. 

But  to  return  to  this  journey  of  indignities  and 
outrages — this  journey  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles,  and  one  continued  insult  the  whole  way. 
The  court  rejected  the  instances  in  the  lump;  but 
some  specific  cases  were  first  presented,  at  least  in 
the  shape  of  interrogatories;  and  of  these  we  will 
have  a  sample.  Page  273,  Captain  Loker  exam- 
ined in  chief: 

"  Question.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  California  battalion 
in  January  last,  and  what  posilion  did  you  hold  in  it? 

".Answer.  On  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  I  was  first  lieuten- 
ant of  company  A,  and  was  shortly  thereafter  appointed  ad- 
jutant of  the  battalion. 

"  (Question.  Do  you  remember  an  instance  when  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont  was  refused  by  General  iiearny  per- 
misrion  to  encamp  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  march,  and  on 
or  about  the  8th  of  June,  1847,  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  anrt 
directed  to  encamp  close  by  the  encampment  of  the  Mor- 
mons ? 

"  The  judge  advocate  said  he  did  not  see  the  relevancy  of 
this  inquiry. 

"A  member  objecting,  the  court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  offered  and  read  to  the 
court  the  lollowing  paper . 

"Mr.  President:  The  object  of  this  qiieyion,  and  ofinqui- 
ries  hereafter  to  follow,  is  to  show  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  without  being  informed  that  he  was  then,  or  would 
be  at  any  subsequent  time,  placed  in  arrest,  was  nevertlie- 
less  virtually  constituted  a  prisoner,  under  guard  of  the  Mor- 
mons, before  leaving  California,  and  so  marched  across  the 
continent  by  General  Kearny,  under  circumstances  of  indig- 
nity notailowed  bylhe  service  even  towards  prisoners.  The 
army  regulations  direct  that  an  officer  of  a  company  in  ar- 
rest shall  he  marched  in  the  rear  of  his  company,  and  a  regi- 
mental ollicer  in  the  rear  of  his  regiment ;  hut  in  the  present 
case,  without  any  arrest,  or  any  notice  of  intended  arrest. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and  the  party  of  citizens  who 
had  aided  him  for  a  number  of  years  in  his  explorations  and 
surveys  in  the  West,  and  over  whom  General  Kearny  had 
assumed  the  command,  were  marched,  not  in  the  rear  of 
a  company,  not  in  the  rear  of  a  regiment,  not  in  the  rear 
of  an  army,  but  in  the  rear  and  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Mormon  guard  and  servants  of  General  Kearny:  this  aggra- 
vated l\v  a  succession  of  indignities,  commencing  with  a 
public  exhibition  and  public  insults  before  the  assembled  in- 
habitants and  officers  of  the  navy  at  Monterey  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  receiving  their  crowning  accumulation  of  aff"ronts 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  not  intended 
to  follow  this  train  of  indignities  seriatim,  but  to  produce  to 
the  court  a  few  glaring  instances,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  is  advised  by  his  counsel  he  has  a  right  to  do,  for 
the  purpose,  first,  of  showing  the  vindictive  temper  of  Gen- 
eral Kearny  towards  him,  and  thence  impeaching  his  mo- 
tives in  instituting  this  prosecution,  and  his  credit  as  a  wit- 
ness before  this  court. 

"  The  court  was  then  cleared. 

"After  some  time  in  deliberation  in  closed  session,  the 
court  was  opened.     Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in  court. 

"  The  testimony  of  to-day  was  read  over  to  the  witness, 
and  then,  at  three  minutes  before  three,  the  court  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

"  Monday,  December  27,  1847—10  o'clock. 

"  The  court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"Present:  All  the  members,  the  judge  advocate,  and 
Lieutenant  Cobmel  Fremont. 

"The  proceedings  of  Thursday  and  Friday  last  were  read 
over.  - 

"The  court  was  then  cleared  to  consider  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  evidence  offered  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fri- 
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Binnt  on  Tharsdny,  and  which  the  court  hnd  under  consid- 
eration previous  to  adjournment  on  that  day. 
"  And  the  court  made  the  iollowins  decision  : 
"The  explanation  of  the  proposed  imiuiry  l)ythe  defence 
avers  tliat  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  was  marched  across 
the  continent  a  virtual  prisoner,  under  circumstances  of 
virtual  indijfnity,  &c.,  from  liis commander,  General  Kearny, 
not  allowed  towards  even  prisoners;  and  of  these  circum- 
stances the  defence  offer,  in  s;eneral  terms,  to  show  in  evi- 
dence a  few  glaring  instances,  without  having  sufficiently 
specified  the  acts. 

«  The  coHrt,  before  ilen<lin^  en  this  inquiry,  will  receive 
from  the  accused  a  statement  of  those  instances  of  indig- 
nity, ppeciliciilly,  which  he  proposes  to  present  to  show  a 
course  of  oppression." 

Fremont  and  his  counsel  were  wide  awake  to 
this  evasion  of  its  duties  by  the  court.  They  had 
theii'  own  opinion  of  this  evasion,  both  in  point  of 
law  and  otherwise;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was/ee/iwg 
thtir  case,  and  acting  like  adversary  attorneys — 
not  judges.  TheyfelHas  they  ought  to  have  fell; 
but  suppressing  their  feelings,  and  imitating  the 
hutnilily  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  St.  GJeorge 
Cooke — 1  love  to  give  the  whole  name — at  San 
Gabriel,  when  he  saw  those  Californians  with  their 
arms  fixed  up  to  their  teeth,  mounted  on  such  cav- 
alry as  Mameluke  never  strode,  and  every  rider 
apparently  leheaising  for  Welsh  and  Delavan's 
circus;  and  when  the  said  Saint  George  sacrificed 
all  pride  of  feeling  to  duty;  so  the  counsel  di4  the 
same;  and  wishing  to  put  the  court  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  wrong  upon  the  record,  submitted  this 
paper  (page  275)  to  the  court: 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  read  to  the  court  the  fol- 
lowing paper: 

-"Mr,  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  supposed, 
wnder  advice  of  his  counsel,  that  staling  the  getieraJ  object 
of  the  course  of  inquiries  which  he  proposed  to  institute, 
would  be  a  sufficii^nt  explanation  for  the  action  of  the  court. 
If  not  only  the  nature  of  the  inquiries,  however,  but  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts  themselves  proposed  to  be 
proved,  is  required,  it  wHI  take  time  to  con.sult  with  the  wit- 
nesses, to  ascertain  what  each  was  cognizant  of  and  remem- 
bers, and  afterwards  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  facts  it  is 
proposed  to  embrace.  What  is  proposed  to  he  proved  under 
the  question  before  thecourt  is  a  distinct  fact  in  itself,  to  wit: 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi^mont,  having  selected  a  certain 
convenient  place  to  encamp,  was  refused  permission  to 
encamp  there,  and,  witliout  any  apparent  i«oiive,  unless  to 
place  him  in  the  neighborhood  and  under  the  surveillance  of 
Ceneral  Kearny's  party  of  Mormons,  was  ordered  to  encamp 
in  another  place.  Other  facts,  to  be  brought  out  in  subse- 
«iuent  inquiries,  will  tend  to  the  same  end  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  I'reinont,  by  advice  of  his  counsel,  respectfully 
submits,  that  to  require,  before  a  decision  is  liad  upon  this 
gioint,  a  circumstantial  developmentof  all  the  testimony  that 
iie  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  can  go  to  no 
inquiry  but  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  for  the  point  that  he 
proposes,  and  that  the  present  is  not  the  appropriate  time  to 
judge  of  more  than  the  rdei-cuncy,  without  bringnig  into  ques- 
tion the  sufficiency,  of  testimony.  Iftliecouil,  however, 
prefer  to  know,  not  only  the  character  and  intent,  but  also 
the  extent  and  suffieierteyofthe  whole  testimony  to  a  certain 
point,  before  any  part  of  it  is  allowed  to  be  introduced. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  will  endeavor  to  meet  their 
wishes,  and  will  request  leave  to  present  a  paper  lor  that 
purpose  to-morrow  morning." 

"Thecouitwas  then  cleared.  And  the  court  made  the 
following  decision  :  ^ 

"The  court  dixie  not  undej-stand,  from  the  explanation 
made  by  Lieutenant  Colonei  Fremont  on  Timrsday,  nor 
from  his  note  of  this  day,  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  lie  •wishes  to  introduce.  Tlie  acts  which  lie  has  re- 
ferred to,  as  acts  of  official  oppression  and  of  personal  indig- 
nity and  affront,  on  the  part  of  General  Kearny  towards  him, 
appear  to  the  court  as  acts  done  in  the  usual  routine  of  mil- 
itary service.  Under  this  aspect  only,  the  court  could  not 
inquire  imo  them. 

'•The  court  will  rcccifo  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
as  already  suggested  to  him,  an  explanatory  dmd  specific  state- 
ment of  what  he  expects  to  show.  The  court  will /A<;n^ 
able  to  judge  whether  the  testimony  offered  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  tending  to  discredit  a  prosecuting  witness  before  a 
court-martial." 

Still  feeling  usi  But  being  willing  to  be  fell, 
and  knowing  that  we  had  proof  that  Kearny  had 
refused  to  let  Fremont  go  ahead  to  Suter's  Fort  to 
make  some  preparations  for  his  men,  and  also 
refused  to  let  htm  dry  some  beef  for  them,  (jerk 
it,)  and  had  rushed  them  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  into  the  desert  without  supplies,  and  having 
an  '.'  impression,'^  of  what  the  court's  decision  would 
be,  a  quesiiotj  covering  all  that  barbarism  was 
already  drawn  up,  and  offered  the  instant  the  de- 
decision  was  read:  thus,  page  276: 

"  Q^aeslion.  Did  General  Kearny,  at  the  same  place,  refuse 
an  applicaliim  made  liyLieutenapl Colonel  fr^mont,  thruugh 
you,  for  leave  to  go  ahead  to  Suter's  Fort,  tor  the  purpose  of 
iir.xkiiis,  yrcjinratiuns  for  himself  and  party,  in  the  journey  to 
the  United  States.'  And  did  General  Kearny  subsequently, 
when  near  Suter's  Fort,  re/use  an  application  made  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont,  through  you,  to  be  allowed  tiniK  t<i. 
procure  dried,  meat  for  the  subsistence  of  the  party  in  the 
journey  to  the  United  States.'  And  was  the  party  u-ell  or  ill 
providi-d  at  the  time  ol  that  re/i<s«/,  in  respect  to  provisions 
arid  other  necessaries  for  the  journey .-'" 

This  question  was  tnuUum  in  parvo;  and  was 


intended  to  be  so.  It  was  intended  to  group  an 
array  of  hideous  circumstances;  and  let  the  court 
i-efuse  them  if  it  pleased.  It  was  a  heavy  job 
thrown  upon  thecourt;  and,  like  men  who  have  a 
heavy  job  to  do,  they  divided  their  work — did  it 
by  halves — suspended  the  decision  until  they  could 
feel  further i     Hear  them! 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  the  court  was  cleared  ;  and  the 
court  decided  that  this  question  makes  part  of  the  inquiry 
which  the  court  has  stispendcd  until  T.,ieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont can  offer  the  necessary  explanation." 

The  suspension  soon  ripened  into  a  peremptory 
rejection  !  rejection  of  all  questions  going  to  show 
the  malice  of  Kearny  to  Fremont!  and  he  acqui- 
esced in  all  their  decisions,  thus  to  shelter  him! 
when  every  feeling  of  regard  for  himself,  or  for  his 
profession — for  his  own  honor,  or  the  honor  of 
arms — should  have  prompted  him  to  scout  such 
decisions — to  disclaim  their  benefit — to  revolt 
against  them — to  spurn  them,  as  injurious  and 
prejudicial  to  himself.  But  it  required  innocence 
to  do  that;  and  Kearny  was  not  innocent.  He 
was  not  Fremont.  He  could  not  waive  legal  and 
technical  advantages,  and  go  upon  the  merits  alone. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  ioart,  and  in  asking  for  the 
favor  of  counsel — for  in  the  military  courts  no  one 
has  a  right  to  counsel — Fi-emon  t  had  thus  expressed 
himself,  Ain^  has  stood  to  what  he  expressed — 
page  4': 

"Mr.  President:  In  preferring  the  usual  request  to  be 
allowed  counsel  in  this  case,  I  wish  to  state  that  It  is  no  part 
of  my  intention  or  desire  to  make  defence  on  any  legal  or 
technical  point,  but  only  to  have  friendly  assistance  in  bring 
ing  out  the  merits  of  the  case  in  lucid  and  proper  order,  and 
in  obtaining  a  full  trial  on  the  merits,  in  the  shot  test  time, 
and  with  Jeast  amount  of  trouble  to  the  court.  With  this 
view,  no  objection  will  be  made  to  the  relevancy  or  legality 
of  any  question  proposed  by  the  prosecution,  the  court,  or 
any  member  of  the  court;  nor  to  any  que:^tlon  which  goes 
to  show  my  motives,  either  by  words  or  acts,  in  asgravation 
of  the  offences  alleged  a-rainst  me  ;  nor  to  the  authenticity  of 
any  evidence,  written  or  printed,  which  I  know  or  believe 
to  be  authentic;  nor  will  any  question  be  proposed,  or  mo- 
tion made  on  my  part,  knowingly,  of  a  nature  to  give  just 
ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  or  to  cause 
delay  in  the  trial,  or  give  trouble  to  the  court." 

Fremont  stood  to  this  noble  declaration  through- 
out the  trial.  He  never  shrunk  from  anything 
sworn,  or  offered  to  be  sworn,  against  him.  He 
objected  to  no  questions — none — until  that  infa- 
naoue  fraud  upon  law  and  justice — the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  Kearny,  after  the  trial  was  over,  to  rehabil- 
itate himself  by  his  own  oath — to  swear  down  all 
other  witnesses — to  interrogate  himself  upon  his 
own  autograph  questions — and  to  give  the  court 
the  excuse  of  the  last  swear  to  go  by  :  it  was  not 
until  then  that  questions  were  objected  to.  Fre- 
mont waived  all  legal  defences  :  Kearny  claimed 
all.  Never,  in  a  single  instance,  either  when  him- 
eelf  or  any  other  was  a  witness,  did  he  protest 
against  a  decision  that  stopped  inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  presented  as  criminal.  If  he  had  done 
so,  the  court  would  undoubtedly  have  waived  their 
decision,  and  given  him  the  benefit  of  a  full  inve.s- 
tigation.  He  did  not  do  so — not  in  one  solitary 
instance:  and  if  any  person,  now  or  hereafter, 
charge  themselves  with  his  vindication,  let  them 
remember  his  fixed  and  imperturbable  acquiescence 
in  every  decision  of  the  court  which  shielded  liis 
conduct  from  a  killing  inquiry. 

The  long-deferred  arrest  was  made  in  a  fort — 
Fort  Leavenworth — on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
river — on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri.  It  was  done 
in  a  way  to  suit  the  seven  tnonths*  duplicity  and 
criminality  with  which  it  had  been  tneditated. 
The  end  was  worthy  of  the  beginning.  Tne 
last  scene,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  was  wor- 
thy of  the  first  one  at  the  beginning.  Monte- 
rey on  the  Pacific,  and  -Fort  'Leavenworth  on  the 
Missouri,  were  each  the  scene  of  an  equal  brutal- 
ity. Instead  of  being  arrested  with  decorum,  by 
a  sealed  letter  delivei-ed  to  him,  as  the  regulations 
of  the  service  required,  Fremont  was  arrested  by 
reading  an  order  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness. Instead  of  going  to  him,  an  orderly  ser- 
geant was  sent  to  fetch  him.  When  the  arrest  was 
completed,  instead  of  any  word  of  parting  civility, 
Colonel  Fremont  was  left  to  walk  off  in  silence  and 
alone,  like  any  common  malefactor.  An  attempt 
was  made  before  the  court  (page  114)  to  get  out 
the  particulars  of  this  arrest;  but  with  little  effect; 
and  with  false  faces  put  upon  it,  representing  Col- 
onel Fremont  as  coming  to  the  office  of  Colonel 
Wharton,  as  if  he  had  come  of  his  own  head  to 
get  himself  arrested;  representing  Colonel  Whar- 


ton to  have  been  present,  as  if  by  chance,  when 
he  had  required  him  to  be  there;  not  knowing 
whether  the  "orderly"  that  he  had  sent  after 
Colonel  Fremont  had  seen  him  or  not,  when  Fre- 
mont and  the  orderly  came  together!  This  is  the 
way  it  appears  on  the  record  : 

"  Question.  How,  and  in  what  manner,  was  the  arrest  of 

I  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fr^monl  effected  in  Fort  Leavenworth' 

by  a  sealed  letter,  or  by  reading  an  order  to  him  in  presence 

of  a  witness!'  and  in  what  part  of  the  fort,  and  how  did  he 

get  there .' 

"  Jliiswcr.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont  came  to  near  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Coloni;!  Wharton,  commanding  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  ;  I  asked  him  to  dismount  and  come  into  the 
office;  he  did  so.  Upon  his  taking  a  scat,  at  my  request, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Whar;on  heini;  present,  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  the  first  paragraph  of  an  order  of  mine,  dated  August 
•22,  1847,  which  is  in  my  letter  hook. 

"Question.  Had  an  orderly  been  sent  out  to  Li  in  tenant  Col- 
onel Fremont's  camp,  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, to  direct  him  to  repair  to  that  place  where  he  was  ar- 
rested i 

"Jlns'i-er.  An  orderly  was  sent  by  me  for  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Fremont,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont's  camp ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  shortly  after 
came  to  my  office.  I  know  not  whether  the  orderly  saw 
him." 

After  the  execution  of  the  arrest,  illegal  and 
brutal  in  its  form,  Kearny,  as  enjoying  the  con- 
summation of  all  his  macltinations,  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  and  smiled — the  smile  of  lago  : 

"  Can  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  still." 

Wharton  said  nothing.  Fremont  walked  off, 
and  went  to  hunt  the  "ordnance  sergeant,"  that 
he  might  execute  Kearny's  last  order,  and  his  false 
pretext  for  bringing  him  to  Fort  Leavenworth — 
that  of  delivering  over  some  arms,  that  might  have 
been  delivered  at  any  other  post.  This  sergeant, 
improving  upon  the  insolence  which  he  saw  in  his 
superiors,  refused  to  receive  the  few  arms  until 
near  night;  and  then  sent  near  two  miles  after 
Fremont,  and  brought  him  back  in  the  night,  to 
con-ect  some  matter  of  form  in  the  papers.  During 
this  long  time — from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  his 
final  departure,  an  hour  after  dark — no  officer  of 
the  post,  or  in  the  suite  of  Kearny^  no  citizen  in 
his  suite,  ever  approached  Fremont,  or  any  one  of 
his  twenty  devoted  companions — men  whose  names 
will  live  with  honor  when  Kearny's  will  be  only 
remembered  for  his  crimes  against  Fremont — 
to  offer  hospitality,  or  even  salutation.  Even  the 
chaplain  of  the  post  did  not  appear.  During  that 
long  half-day — longer  than  any  whole  day  which 
any  day  of  danger  ever  brought  upon  them — they 
walked  about  the  fort,  or  stood  at  the  gate,  holding 
their  horses.  No  moi-sel  of  food  entered  their 
famished  mouths.  They  had  met  Captain  Andrew 
Soublette  in  the  morning,  with  his  company  nf 
volunteers,  setting  out  upon  their  expedition. 
These  offered  everything;  but  Fremont  and  his 
men  would  only  take  a  iTiouthful  apiece,  thinking 
they  were  to  get  everything  at  the  fort.  A  great 
dinner  had  been  prepai-ed  for  Kearny  and  his  se- 
quilors  and  servitors  :  and,  while  waiting  about  the 
fort,  Fremont  and  his  men  heard  the  revelry  of  the 
feast. 

That  night  they  went  nine  miles,  and  slept  in 
the  woods,  without  food.  The  next  morninffthey 
arrived  at  the  house  of  the  blacksmith  to  the  Sliaw- 
nees  and  Delawai-es.  No  sooner  was  Fremont's 
name  known,  and  those  of  his  devoted  companions, 
than  all  that  the  house  contained  was  lavished 
upon  them;  and  the  good  woman,  not  satisfied 
with  lavishing  the  present  lepast,  pressed  them  to 
carry  off.  Verily,  there  was  more  nobility  of  soul 
under  that  cabin  roof,  and  in  the  bosom  of  that 
blacksmith  and  in  his  wife,  than  in  all  the  officei-s' 
rooms  in  Fort  Leavenworth  the  day  before,  and 
in  the  bosoms  of  all  those  who  dishonored  not 
merely  the  name  of  American  officers,  hut  of  hu- 
man beings.  I  skip  not  one,  not  even  the  chap- 
lain :  for  not  one  came  out  to  vouchsafe  a  look  or 
woi-d  to  Fremont  and  his  companions,  illustrated 
as  they  were  by  heroic  service  and  noble  deeds 
that  will  go  throusrh  Europe  and  America,  and  de- 
scend to  posterity.  I  skip  no  one;  for  while  I 
know  that  it  was  the  impress  of  Kearny's  author- 
ity that  repressed  all  humanity,  and  the  fear  of  his 
veno-eance  that  drove  all  to  hide  from  Fremont,  yet 
they  should  have  sought  their  opportunity — seized 
the  chance  when  his  back  was  turned— to  have 
sent  a  servant  or  a  camp  woman  with  something 
to  bi-eak  the  force  of  hunger — water  at  least  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  burning  throats. 

1  have  got  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  arrest;  but 
I  am  not  done  with  its  incidents  or  its  meditation. 
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Set 


I  have  shown  it  to  have  commenced  with  the  crime 
of  not  tellino;  it  :  then  rising  to  the  higher  offence 
of  telling  and  acting  falsehoods  to  conceal  it :  I  have 
now  to  show  the  crimes  which  were  committed, 
either  to  ruin  by  delays,  under  untried  charges,  or  to 
convict  at  once,  foully  and  falsely,  upon  secretly- 
prepared  and  suddenly-produced  one-sided  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Ninth  Day. 

The  criminality  of  Kearny's  conduct  rises  as  we 
go.  Beginning  criminally,  it  becomes  more  so  as 
it  advances.  Starting  with  the  high  offence  of  noi 
telling  an  officer  of  his  design  to  arrest  him,  it  rose 
to  the  crime  of  telling  him  untruths  to  conceal  that 
design.  It  now  rises  higher  stilt — to  the  compli- 
cated plot  of  contriving  the  ruin  of  an  officer  by  a 
one-sided  trial,  or  by  delays,  waiting  for  a  trial. 
This  is  the  point  at  whi<^  the  ripening  and  ad- 
vancing plot  of  Kearny  has  now  arrived:  and  his 
select  agent,  the  leader  of  the  Mormons  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  own  witness  brought  home  with 
him  to  the  United  States  to  testify  against  Fre- 
mont, shall  be  the  man  to  prove  it.  The  testimony 
on  this  head  thus  opens,  at  p.  128  of  the  Trial — 
Cooke  under  cross-interrogation: 

"  QiifsM.on.  Wlifire  was  it  first  made  kiinwn  to  you  by 
General  Kearny  tliat  ynii  were  to  l>e  a  witness  on  the  trial 
of  Lientenaiit  Colonel  Fremont? 

'^  Jlnswer.   He  never  made  it  known  to  me. 

"  Clueslion.  Did  any  person  on  his  beJialf  nDake  it  known 
to  ynn  i 

"  Jlnsvter.  No." 

This  was  an  unexpected  answer.  Cooke  was 
known  to  have  been,  not  merely  the  confidential  of 
Kearny,  but  also  the  confidential  of  his  represent- 
ative. Mason,  whose  select  and  standing  witness  he 
was  at  Los  Angeles  in  all  those  interviews  which 
led  to  the  duel  that  was  to  have  been.  His  answer 
was  a  disappointment,  both  to  the  first  question 
and  to  the  second,  it  was  categorical,  but  not 
convincing;  and  two  days  afterwards,  at  page  147, 
Fremont  returned  to  the  point,  in  a  question  sud- 
denly offered,  and  bitingly  searching.    It  was  this: 

"  (Incstion.  In  saying  tliat  yoti  were  never  told  by  Gen- 
eral Kiarny,  or  any  one  on  hi-i  behalf,  of  his  intention  to 
Jiave  you  as  a  witness  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
do  you  make  any  difference  between  personal  and  officiai 
kno"wledi;e,  or  between  direct  and  indirect  information,  or 
between  belief  or  positive  knowledje.-'  or  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  had  no  kriowlediie  of  General  Kearny's  inten- 
tion to  use  you  as  a  witness  until  the  subpoena  or  order  was 
served  upon  you,  say  at  Vora  Cruz?" 

As  was  expected,  a  member  of  the  court  objected 
to  this  question — a  process  which  always  had  one 
good  effect,  certain,  and  might  have  two:  it  would 
clear  the  court,  and  give  the  witness  time  to  explore 
his  memory.  The  objection  of  the  member  came. 
Fremont  intimated  that  he  would  waive  the  inquiry 
— a  justifiable  ruse,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  apprenticeship  to  learning  the  busi- 
ness of  witnessing  which  he  (Saint  George  Cooke) 
had  served  under  the  dragoon  Colonel,  Mason,  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  question  was  treated  as  a  triile 
by  Fremont,  and  was  allowed  to  be  put.  The 
record  tells  the  story  thus,  page  148: 

"A  member  objected.  The  defence  said  they  would 
waive  tlie  question. 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  tlie  court  was  cleared. 

"The  court  decided  that  the  question  shall  be  put.  The 
court  was  then  opened — Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  in 
'   court.     Tlie  decision  in  closed  session  was  announced." 

The  question  was  accordingly  put;  and,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  answer,  produced  nothing.  The 
second  half,  however,  changed  aspect,  and  became 
vital.  The  answer — the  two  halves — was  in  these 
words: 

'"Jinspnr.  General  Kearny  refused  applicalionsof  mine  to 
return  with  him  to  tlie  United  States,  until  in  a  private 
letter  I  made  a  very  warm  appeal,  which  I  believed  that  he 
could  not  resist,  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  join  my  regiment 
in  the  south.  He  assented  a  very  short  time  before  our  de- 
parture. In  coming  down  the  Miss.ouri,  in  August,  I  sought 
information  of  him  on  the  point  of  my  being  a  witness,  and 
the  only  satisfaction  I  got  was  an  impression  that,  if  Lieu- 
tenant Cohmel  Fremont  was  tried  shortly  .it  all,  it  would  be 
exclusive  ly  on  documentai-y  evidence,  owing  to  the  great 
delay  which  it  was  anticipated  might  ensue  by  the  call  for 
,0witness(;s  from  California.  I  went  to  Vera  Cruz  with  no 
expectation  that  I  would  be  recalled;  and  when  I  received 
the  order  from  the  Adjutant  General,  it  was  with  great  sur- 


Every  intimation  in  thiscautiousanswer,the  last 
half,  becomes  alive  v\rith  meaning.  Saint  George 
Cooke  had  never  heard  a  word  aljout  his  being  a 
witness  against   Fremont;  but,  coming  down  the 


Missouri  river,  in  August,  he  sought  information  of 
Kearny  on  the  point- of  his  being  a  witness.  He 
seemed  to  feel,  then,  that  he  was  to  be  a  witness; — 
and,  as  npbody  had  told  him  anything  about  it, 
he  must  have  found  it  out,  as  Falstaff  discovered 
the  true  prince — by  instinct.  Hie  sought  informa- 
tion; and  the  only  satisfaction  (pleasure)  which  he 
got  was  an  impression,  that  is  to  say,  an  indenta- 
tion on  the  mind,  that  if  Fremont  was  tried  shortly 
— at  all— it  would  be  exclusively  on  documentary 
testimony.  And  why.'  On  account  of  the  great 
delay  which  would  ensue  in  calling  witnesses  from 
California.  This  is  what  he  got  from  Kearny  him- 
self. No  trial — at  all — shortly.  How  shortly.' 
Until  the  great  delay  could  be  overcome  of  getting 
witnesses  from  California.  Witnesses  for  whom.' 
Fremont,  of  course.  And  how  came  he  to  be  without 
witnesses.'  Because  Kearny  brought  him  off  from 
California  in  total  ignorance  of  his  design  to  arrest 
him:  nay,  morel  had  sent  in  charges  against  him 
by  Emory  seven  months  before!  and,  far  from 
telling  of  these  charges,  was  pursuing  towards  him, 
all  the  time,  the  ostensible  course  of  a  friend.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  it  was  a  calculated  consequence 
on  the  part  of  Kearny,  that  Fiemont  would  ask  for 
delay,  in  order  to  obtain  that  testimony  which  he 
could  have  brought  with  him  if  Kearny  had  given 
notice  of  his  intended  proceedings  a^inst  him. 
To  obtain  these  witnesses  would  require  near  ayear; 
and  during  all  that  time  infamous  charges  were  to 
hang  over  the  head  of  Fremont,  and  he  to  be  rep- 
resented as  delaying  the  trial.  This  was  one 
branch  of  the  plot  to  produce  that  "  unquestion- 
able ruin"  with  which  Kearny  menaced  Fremont 
on  that  17th  day  of  January,  when,  all  his  arts  of 
seduction  having  failed,  he  had  recourse  to  menace. 
Now  for  the  other.  If  a  trial  did  come  on — at  all — 
it  would  be  exclusively  on  documentary  evidence; 
and  Saint  George  Cooke,  lieutenant  colonel  of 
Mormons,  by  the  grace  of  Kearny,  not  being  a 
document,  would  not  be  needed.  This  is  what 
Kearny  told  hiin.  Now,  whose  documents  were 
these  to  be.'  Whose  exclusive -documents  were 
these  to  be,  on  the  exhibition  of  which  the  trial 
was  to  turn.'  Kearny's  or  Fremont's.'  Theques- 
tion  answers  itself.  The  history  of  the  plot  answers 
the  question.  And  if  it  did  not,  the  history  of  the 
case  does.  The  case  was  actually  prepared  upon 
documentary  testimony  alone — by  documents  fur- 
nished by  Kefirny  alone — and  collected  by  him  du- 
ring the  seven  months  of  his  secret  preparation  in 
California  for  the  ruin  of  Fremont.  The  long  list 
of  charges  and  specifications,  covering  twenty- 
two  pages  of  the  record — from  page  5  to  27,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  documents.  The  direct 
evidence  of  Kearny  consists  almost  wholly  of  doc- 
uments, linked  together  by  a  little  of  his  own 
swearing;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  doc- 
uments covering  near  three  pages — from  61  to  63 
— all  to  be  used,  and  exclusively  used,  on  the  trial 
against  Fremont.  Truly,  Cooke  was  rightly  im- 
pressed. The  indentation  on  his  mind  was  deep 
and  clear.  He  knew  exactly  what  the  trial  was  to 
be,  and,  no  doubt,  what  the  preparation  had  been; 
that  Kearny,  his  servitors  and  sequitors,  with  the 
assiduity  of  setters  in  the  field,  scenting  the  birds, 
had  hunted  all  California  over  for  every  paper  signed 
by  Fremont,  even  his  letters,  to  be  collated,  exam- 
ined, perverted,  falsified,  and  brought  up  against 
him,  three  tiiousand  miles  off,  without  a  witness  or 
a  correlative  paper  to  explain  what  was  so  perverted . 
Biddle,  Shubrick,and  others,  furnished  letters  and 
papers  to  these  industrious  hunters;  but  in  Com- 
mander Montgomery,  Kearny  encountered  a  gen- 
tleman from  whom  he  received  the  rebuke  which 
his  conduct  deserved.  Montgomery  inquired  of  him 
what  he  had  seen  in  hisconduct  to  authorize  him  to 
suppose  that  he  would  give  up  a  gentleman's  letters.' 
Cooke  was  right  in  his  belief  of  a  trial  exclusively 
on  documentary  evidence;  and  so  fully  were  all 
minds  made  up  to  that  species  of  trial,  that  all  the 
witnesses  brought  from  California  were  on  the 
road,  by  land  or  water,  flying  from  the  United 
States.  Kearny  had  given  license  of  departure  to 
his  own  far-fetched  testificators;  and  swiftly  had 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  cherished  permis- 
.sion;  for  things  were  taking  a  serious  turn.  Fre- 
mont demanded  them.  Having  no  witnesses 
of  his  own,  he  wanted  Kearny 's  at  least.  And, 
thanks  to  Morse  !  the  lightning  streaked  after  them. 
Thanks  to  Fulton  !  invincible  steam  pursued  them. 
Cooke  was  overhauled,  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  to 


his  great  surprise,  at  Vera  Cruz;  Turner  on  the 
route  to  Santa  Fe;  Emory  on  the  wing  for  Mexico: 
and  great  was  the  disappointment  all  round:  and 
with  no  one  greater  than  with  Kearny.  Both 
branches  of  his  plot  had  failed.  Fremont  would 
neither  take  delay,  nor  a  trial  exclusively  on  Kear- 
ny's documents.  He  meant  to  have  himself  and 
his  witnesses  also.  From  the  first  inoment  of  his 
arrest,  he  determined  upon  his  course — an  imine- 
diate  trial — and  a  trial  upon  all  the  points  of  accu- 
sation against  him.  No  compromise — no  arrange- 
ment— no  communication  with  the  assailants  of 
his  honor!     Such  was  his  noble  determination. 

His  first  act  was  a  signification  of  what  was  to 
come.  Publicly  assailed  in  the  newspapers  during 
hip  absence,  as  well  as  secretly  charged  at  the 
War  Office,  his  first  communication  to  the  War 
Oflice  was  to  ask  for  a  prompt  trial  and  a  univer- 
sal one.  Thirty  days  was  his  limit  as  to  time: 
no  limit  as  to  charges:  but  a  demand  for  a  trial  on 
the  whole;  and  especially  on  the  newspaper  pub- 
lications. The  second  of  November  was  fixed  for 
the  trial:  the  25th  of  October  had  arrived:  a  copy 
of  the  charges  and  specifications  had  been  received; 
and  in  them  it  was  seen  that  no  trial  was  allowed 
except  upon  the  acts  flowing  from  Commodore 
Stockton's  appointment  of  Fremont  to  be  Governor 
of  California.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  trial  of  Com- 
modore Stockton  himself.  Fremont  and  his  coun- 
sel deemed  it  their  duty  to  protest  against  it,  and  to 
renew  their  demand  for  a  trial  on  all  other  points. 
They  did  so:  and  a  letter,  of  which  these  are  ex- 
tracts, was  in  consequence  addressed  to  the  War 
Department.  It  has  been  alleged  as  a  justificatiort 
for  trying  Fremont  vicariously,  in  place  of  Stock- 
ton, that  he  asked  it.  Even  if  he  had,  it  would 
have  been  no  justification  for  the  vicarious  trial. 
It  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  law  admits  of  a  sub- 
stitute. But  he  did  not  ask  it.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  protested  against  it — formally  and  solemnly — 
asking  a  trial  on  all  other  points  except  in  the 
impersonation  of  Commodore  Stockton.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  was  denied  a  trial  on  every  point 
on  which  he  asked  it,  and  tried  on  the  precise 
point  against  which  he  protested.  These  are  the- 
extracts  to  the  War  Office  : 

"  Washington  Cixy,  October  25,  1847. 
"  To  the  Adjutant  General: 

"  SiR :  As  counsel  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  in  the- 
trial  now  impending  against  him  at  the  instance  of  Brigadier 
General  Kearny,  we  have  hart,  among  other  things,  under 
consideration,  your  letters  of  September  27  and  OctotJer  13,. 
in  answer  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  applications  in, 
his  lettento  you  of  the  17th  ultimo,  [n  considering  the  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  institute  charges  on  the  newspaper  pub- 
lications referred  to,  to  wit,  that  they  were  anonymous,  and- 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  service  to  arraign  aa 
officer  upon  charges  based  upon  anon\mous  newspaper 
publications,  and  without  objecting  to  the  propriety  of  this- 
usage,  as  a  general  rule,  we  have  to  say  that,  in  this  case,, 
the  publications  in  question  could  not  be  considered  as- 
anonymous,  the  nitines  of  two  officers  of  the  army  having 
been  filed  in  the  War  Office,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  by 
Senator  Benton,  as  the  supposed  writers,  one  of  whom  (Cap- 
tain Emory,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers)  was  present 
in  the  city,  the  other  (Captain  Smith,  of  the  First  Dragoons) 
was  absent  in  Calilbrnia.  The  name  of  Captain  Smith  has 
since  been  withdrawn  by  Senator  Benton,  as  an  erroneous 
supposition  with  respect  to  his  authorship,  but  that  of  .Major 
St.  George  Cooke,  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  substituted  as 
the  believed  author,  who  is  now  in  the  United  State.s,  and  is 
a  witness  summoned  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The 
names  of  these  officers  being  given  to  the  department  as  the 
supposed  aulhors  of  part  of  the  publications,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  anonymous,  and  iis  coming  within  the  rule  of 
the  War  Department.  Others  of  the  publications  were  from 
letter- writers  assuming  an  air  of  semi-officiality,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  unpublished  despatches,  and  evi- 
dently coming  from  persons  in  or  about  the  departments,  and 
therefore  claiming  a  place  in  the  public  mind  very  much 
above  the  character  of  anonymous  publications.  Besides, 
the  rule  was  probably  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  officers,  antt 
to  prevent  them  from  being  harassed  with  unfounded  .accu- 
sations. Ifso,  the  benefit  of  the  rule  has  been  renounced 
and  waived  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  in  the  fact  or 
his  asking  a  trial  on  the  said  publications.  The  matter  or 
these  publications  is  a  further  reason  for  having  a  trial  upon 
them,  for  they  all  relate  to  the  charges  on  which  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  is  to  be  tried,  and  are  public  speciticaiions 
under  those  charges,  greatly  prejudicing  the  public  mind 
against  him.  We,  therefore,  insist  that  the.puhlicalions 
heretofore  filed  in  the  War  Office,  and  the  two  herewith 
communicated,  (Appendix,  A  and  13,)  be  delivered  to  tbe- 
judge  advocate,  to  frame  charges  and  specifications  on  every 
head  of  misconduct  which  they  allege  or  insinuate,  and' 
give  the  names  of  Captain  Emory,  Major  St.  George  Cooke,. 
Francis  J.  Grund,  and  Samuel  Haight,  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Ga/.ette,  to  prove  them.  If  any  olijection  is  made  for 
the  want  of  a  prosecutor  on  this  part  of  the  charges,  we 
answer  that  we  appreliend  the  rule  which  requires  pros- 
ecutors was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused,  and  to- 
prevent  him  from  being  irresponsibly  harassed  ;  that  this 
benefit  is  waived  and  renounced  in  the  case;  and,  finally. 
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that  the  department  may  order  any  officer  to  prosecute,  if 
Ciiey  deem  that  fi)rmality  material. 

"  Tne  undersigned  aJso  claim  lor  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont a  trial  for  having  c(niini«iice(i  hostilities  a<rainst  the 
Mexican  aulhoiiiics  in  California  without  in.-tructions  from 
tiis  Govtrnnient,  and  before  lie  had  heard  of  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  war,  and  of  all  his  conduct  durine  the  war,  and 
especially  in  all  that  relates  to  the  raising  and  marching  of 
the  California  battali<ni,  the  pardon  of  Don  Jesus  Pico,  and 
the  convention  orcapitulation  prranled  to  the  insurgent  C'al- 
ifcnnians  under  Don  Andres  Pico.  They  claim  a  trial  on 
these  points,  as  due  hoth  to  Lionlenam  ColoneJ  Fremont 
and  to  the  Government.  As  a  military  subordinate,  he  can 
make  no  report,  and  has  made  none,  and  says  that  he  has 
not  been  required  by  any  autliority  to  make  one.  At  the 
same  time  hostilities  actually  commenced,  under  circum- 
stances, if  unexplained,  to  bring  great  censure  on  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fri^mont,  and  also  to  give  color  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mexican  Government  tliat  he  was  sent  to  California,  under 
the  color  of  a  scientific  expedition,  to  excite  an  insurrection 
against  the  Me,xican  Governiiient  wtiile  ttie  two  Govern- 
ments were  in  a  state  of  peace.  The  witnesses  already 
summoned  wili  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  these  important 
points,  and  also  to  depose  to  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
raising  and  niarching  the  California  hatlalion,  under  the 
orders  of  Commodore  Stockton,  the  pardon  of  Don  Jesus 
Pico,  and  the  capitulation  granted  to  the  forces  under  Don 
Andres  Pico — events  in  themselves  of  decided  effect  in  the 
Californian  war,  of  whi<;h  no  report  has  been  made,  for 
which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  has  been  greatly  blamed, 
and  which  the  trutli  of  liistory,  as  vveli  as  the  honor  of  his 
own  character  and  the  character  of  the  Government,  requires 
t-o  be  correctly  known. 

"  [n  looking  over  tlie  chaises  and  specifications,  it  is  seen 
J.hat  the  imputed  acts  of  mutiny  and  disobedience  and  disor- 
derly conduct  refer  to  a  period  of  time  when  Commodore 
Stockton  and  General  Kearny  were  contending  for  the  su- 
preme command  in  California,  and  when  the  decision  of  that 
"Contention  was  attempted  to  be  rievolved  upon  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  as  commandr  r  of  the  California  battalion, 
by  General  Keainy  giving  him  orders  in  contradiction  of  those 
»f  Commodore  Stockton;  which  decision  Lieutenant  Colo- 
jiel  Fremont  declined  to  make,  and  determined  to  remain  as 
he  ami  the  battiUion  were,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
<1ore  Stockton,  until  his  two  superiors  decided  their  own 
contest.  Looking  upon  this  to  be  the  correct  answer,  the 
undersigned  feel  it  to  bo  their  duty  to  protest,  and  do  here- 
Jiy  PROTEST,  against  now  trying  that  question  in  the  person 
<if  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  on  a  charge  of  mutiny  and 
disobedience  of  orders,and  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order 
— charges  going  to  his  life  and  character — for  not  obeying  the 
•orders  of  General  Kearny.  They  make  this  protest;  and, 
<eserving  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont  all  the  benefits  to 
be  herealter  derived  from  it,  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare for  the  trial  of  the  charges  and  specifications  as  made, 
(which  is,  in  fact,  the  trial  of  Commodore  Stockton,  of  the 
navy,  in  the  pffson  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  of  the 
army,)  and  for  that  purpose  they  claim  the  benefit  of  all  ilie 
defejices  which  Commodore  Stockton  could  himself  demand 
if  personally  on  trial  before  a  naval  court-martial.  Under 
this  sense  of  duty,  and  with  a  full  conviction  that  they  can- 
not do  justice  to  Commodore  Stockton,  (to  whom,  happily, 
a  decision  against  him  will  be  legally  nugatory,  and  may  be 
conTfadicted  by  the  decision  of  a  naval  court-martial,  while, 
unhappily,  it  will  be  fatal  to  Colonel  Fremont,)  they  ask  to 
he  furnished  as  early  as  pos?ible  with  official  copies  of  all 
orders  to  Comiaodure  Sloat,  (with  whom  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Fremont  first  served;)  also  to  Commodore  Stockton  and 
■Commodore  Shubrick,  and  any  otiier  naval  officers,  charging 
Ihem  with  military  or  civil  powers  in  California;  also  with 
topics  of  all  their  reports  in  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont or  the  California  battalion  are  mentioned,  or  referred 
to;  also,  copies  of  all  communications  from  them,  or  either 
of  them,  which  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  powers  which 
they,  the  said  naval  commanders,  actually  exercised'in  Cali- 
fornia; also,  copies  of  the  joint  proclamation  of  Commodore 
Shubrick  and  General  Kearny,  in  settling  the  boundaries  of 
power  in  California  between  themselves;  also,  a  copy  of  Gen- 
eral Kearny's  proclamation  at  the  same  time;  also,  a  copy 
of  the  orders  to  General  Kearny  to  pr^'Ced  to  Calilornia;  and 
a  copy  of  the  orders,  if  any,  to  proceed  from  California  to 
Mexico;  and  a  copy  of  the  orders,  if  any,  which  related  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  moveaients  in  or  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

"  The  undersigned,  in  further  looking  over  the  charges 
and  specifications,  perceive  that  there  arc  three  sets  of 
charges  on  the  same  specifications,  so  as  to  give  the  prose- 
cution three  chances  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
on  the  same  point.  The  first  charge  is  '  Mutiny' — the  pun- 
ishment for  which  may  be  death,  and  the  conviction  for 
which  is  always  infamous.     The  second  ciiarge  is  for  '  Dis- 

obedience  of  tkc  I  awful  commands  of  his  superior  officer' the 

punishment  for  which  may  be  trivial,  and  the  conviction  a 
title  to  honor  and  prefermfnt.  The  third  clrarge  is  for 
'  Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  miiitary  discipline,' 
which  might  involve  no  higher  point  than  a  piece  of  form, 
ol  etiquette,  or  a  punctilio.  Between  the  degree  of  enormity 
of  these  three  charges  the  difierence  is  immense  and  im- 
measurable; and  although  in  criminal  prosecutions  at  com- 
mon law  a  man  may  be  indicted  for  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter on  the  same  act,  yet,  in  courts-martial,  which  concern 
the  honor  as  well  as  the  lives  of  officers,  and  where  pro- 
ceedings should  be  direct  and  simple,  and  go  to  convic- 
tions on  the  merits  instead  of  technicalities  and  punctilios 
every  charge  should  have  its  separate  specifications ;  and 
where  so  high  a  crime  as  mutiny  is  chareed,  no  inferior 
charge  should  he  predicated  on  the  same  act.  But  in  this 
case  the  proceeding  goes  further  than  at  common  law.  It 
goes  to  three  different  charges,  of  three  degrees  of  enormity 
for  the  same  act— the  first  charge  the  highest,  the  last  the 
lowest,  in  t|je  military  code  ;  while  an  indictment  for  murder 
and  manslaughter  never  goes  down  to  a  conviction  for  mere 
petty  insult.  The  undersigned  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
,  notice,  an<;  at  this  M;nc,  this  threefold  prosecution  on  the 
same  set  of  acts;  but  they  are  instructed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  to  go  into  trial  upon  the  wliole— to  make 
II    objection  to  anything— but  to  Insist  to  the  last  upon  a  full 


trial — a  trial  upon  all  the  points  of  accusation  against  him  in 
all  the  charges  of  General  Kearny;  in  all  the  subsidiary 
piihhcalions ;  in  all  the  published  letters  from  Washington 
city  a.ssuming  the  air  of  semi-officiality  ;  and,  in  fine,  upon 
all  liis  conduct  in  California. 

"  The  whole  trial  is  a  surprise  upon  him.  He  was  brought 
from  California  vi'ithout  any  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be 
arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  Stales,  and  tried  on 
Ihe  shores  of  the  Atlantic  for  offences  charged  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  His  prosecutor,  availing  himself  of  authority 
and  influence,  and  knowing  his  own  secret  purpose,  brought 
along  with  him  a  train  of  witnesses,  some  military,  one 
naval,  several  in  civil  life;  while  it  so  happens  thafthe  wit- 
nesses, military,  naval,  and  civil,  which  would  have  been 
of  the  highest  moment  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  are 
left  inCaiifornia,orspntintothe  Pacific  Ocean!  The  arrest 
was  a  surprise  upon  Colonel  Fremont." 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  decision  of 
the  Executive  Government  on  the  applications  of 
this  letter  was  given,  through  Adjutant  General 
Jones,  thus: 

"  With  an  earnest  desire  that  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  should  be  in  such  a  form 
and  so  conducted  as  to  secure  to  him  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
the  Government  will,  so  far  as  its  agency  can  be  properly 
interposed,  do  whatever  will  tend  to  such  a  result.  But 
a  compliance  with  your  request,  in  his  behalf,  to  introduce 
other  charges,  containing  matters  not  embraced  in  those 
already  prepared,  would  present  embarrassinenLs  which 
would  be di  (Tic 111 tlo  surmount,  and  re»iuire  a  course  of  action 
which  is  believed  to  be  unusual  and  objeclionahle. 

"In  urging  the  incorporation  of  additional  charges  on 
matters  stated  in  the  newspaper  publications,  which,  if  sus- 
tained, might  properly  be  made  a  subject  of  charge  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court-martial,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
understood  tliat  you  believe  them  to  be  well-founded.  The 
Department  is  not  aware  that  evidence  affording  a  colorable 
pretext  for  tiying  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont  on  such 
charges  can  be  produced.  It  cannot  consent  to  occupy  the 
position  of  preferrinc  charges  which  it  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve can  be  sustained  by  proof;  nor  would  it  deem  it  proper, 
in  order,  as  is  suggested,  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  direct  an  officer  to  act  as  prosecutor  on  them. 
So  far,  tlK^refore,  as  relates  to  the  trial,  it  appears  that  the 
encumbering  the  record  with  such  charges  would  be  useless,' 
not  to  say  improper.  If  there  should  be  no  proof  whatever 
to  sustain  them,  (and  it  is  believed  that  the  prosecution 
could  produce  none.)  no  proof  could  be  required  to  rebut 
them;  indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  none  would  be  heard  by  the 
court  to  refute  wliat  had  not  been  sustained ;  and  on  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  trial  would  come  back  to  the  same 
state  in  which  it  would  be  without  such  addiiional  cliarges. 
The  issue  woulcj  be  confined  to  charges  and  specifiations, 
in  support  of  which  some  material  evidence  had  been  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  What  range  of  defence  under 
them  will  be  the  right  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont  to 
take,  is  for  the  court  to  determine;  but  it  is  not  to  he  doubted 
that  it  will  be  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  setting  his  con- 
duct, as  far  as  it  is  called  in  question,  in  its  true  light. 

"In  relation  to  what  toolt  place  in  California  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexiijo,  in  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  acted  a 
prominent  part,  the  Department  has  not  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  anything  done  by  him  which  has  given  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  induced  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
charge.  Indeed,  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  last  session  with  no  equivocal  expres- 
sions of  ap])roval. 

"In  regard  to  that  part  of  your  communication  which  rep- 
resents that  Ihe  whole  trial  is  a  surprise  upon  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frdmont;  that  the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  would 
have  been  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  have  been  left  in 
California,  while  the  prosecutor  brought  along  with  him 
those  for  the  prosecution  ;  and  that  the  charges  were  not 
made  known  to  him  till  the 4th  instant,— I  am  directed  to 
assure  you  that  it  has  not  been  the  wish  of  the  Department 
to  precipitate  the  trial  in  this  case,  and  it  is  anxious  to  re- 
move all  grounds  of  complaint  on  this  point.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  addressed  a  communication  to  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  which  he  urged  a 
speedy  trial,  and  suggested  that  he  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  charges  against  him  in  thirty  days.  The  time  for 
holding  the  court  was  fixed  at  a  more  distant  day  than  that 
indicated  by  him. 

"  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  further  from  the  views  of  the 
Department  than  to  take  a  course  in  this  matter  that  should 
even  seemingly  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  unfairness  to 
the  accused,  or  to  concur  j^n  any  procedure  that  should  in 
anywise  withhold  from  him  the  amplest  means  of  defence. 
It  will  most  readily  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  obviate  all  objections  of  surprise  or  un- 
fairness, and  afford  any  facility  which  may  be  needful  for  the 
defence.  Should  it  be  made  known  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  wishes  to  obtain  Ihe  testimony  of  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, an  opportunity  will  he  readily  given  to  procure  it. 
For  this  purpose,  Ihe  meeting  of  the  court  will  be  deferred, 
if  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont  should  not  object  to  that 
course.  The  Department  desires  to  be  informed,  at  the 
earliest  period,  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  If  the  attend  • 
ance  of  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  now  absent  on  distant 
service,  should  be  desired  by  him,  it  is  suggested  that  their 
names  be  furnished,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  their  return.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  docu- 
ments and  papers  specified  in  your  letter,  or  such  of  them  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Department,  will  be  furnished  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  prepared." 

There  was  but  one  point  in  this  letter  from  the 
Adjutant  General  for  the  counsel  of  Fremont  to 
answer;  and  that  was  the  offer  to  grant  delay  on 
account  of  the  surprise  complained  of.  To  that 
offer  the  answer  was  returned  the  same  day,  en- 
tirely declining  it,  thus : 

"Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  o<  this  day,  Just 


received,  we  have  to  stale,  on  the  part  of  Liciilcnanf  Col- 
onel Frdmont,  that  he  knew  all  Ihe  disadvantaees  of  liis  po- 
sition for  want  of  witnesses  from  ('alifornia  when  he  agreed 
to  go  into  trial  upon  the  testimony  ilu-n  in  the  United  States; 
that  he  has  had  the  thirty  days  wijieli  he  asked  to  collect  that 
testimony  ;  and,  although  Commodore  Stockton  has  not  yet 
arrived,  (whose  presence  is  so  essential,)  yet  he  wishes 
no  delay  or  postporiemenr,'nnd  will  proceed  to  trial  on  the 
day  appointed,  with  the  full  determination  to  bring  it  to  the 
most  rapid  conclusion  consistent  with  a  full  examination  of 
the  merits  of  the  case." 

If  the  arrest  was  a  surprise  upon  Fremont,  the 
prompt  trial  and  the  air  which  it  assumed  was  cer- 
tainly a  still  greater  surprise  upon  Kearny.  He 
had  recourse  to  all  means  to  stiue  it  oft' — sent  away 
his  own  witnesses — applied  to  Benton's  and  Fre- 
mont's friends  for  reconciliation — and  tried  the  vir- 
tue of  newspaper  articles  to  promote  accommoda- 
tion. The  delator  of  the  departments,  (Grund,) 
writing  in  the  interest  of  Kearny,  was  on  the  alert; 
and  wrote  right  and  left  to  say  it  was  a  thing  of 
nothing — a  punctilio — a  mere  "affair  of  etiquette 
only  between  honorable  men — and  would  be  made 
up  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  Senator  Benton.  It 
was  not  made  up,  and  will  not  be. 

The  proof  is  now  complete  that  ruin  by  delay, 
or  ruin  by  an  ex  parte  trial,  was  the  plot  of  Kear- 
ny— that  he  had  pi-epared  his  measure.s  for  either 
mode  of  ruin — but  evidently  preferring  delay  when 
he  saw  Fremont  invoking  the  trial.  The  proof  is 
complete.  That  third  step  in  the  plot  is  proved 
up;  but  it  is  not  the  last  step,  nor  the  highest.  The 
plot  rises,  the  guilt  deepens.  But  neither  the  height 
of  the  one,  nor  the  depth  of  the  other,  is  yet  at- 
tained; we  must  rise  another  step. 

We  have  had  three  gradations  of  this  crime,  each 
rising  above  the  other:  first,  not  telling  of  the  intent 
to  arrest;  secondly,  telling  untruths  to  conceal  it; 
thirdly,  bringing  on  his  own  witnesses  without 
notice  to  Fremont  to  do  the  same.  We  have  now 
to  mount  a  grade  higher,  and  show  Kearny  keep- 
ing away  the  witnesses  of  Fremont — a  general, 
keeping  away  the  witnesses  of  his  subordinate. 

We  go  back  to  Monterey,  the  scene  of  that  das- 
tardly outrage,  and  have  to  recollect  the  exhibition 
of  the  topographical  party  in  a  public  street,  for 
the  pretended  purpose  of  discharging  those  who 
wished  to  be  discharged,  and  bringing  home  to  the 
United  States  those  who  wished  to  return.  This 
.was  a  business  with  which  Kearny  had  no  con- 
cern. The  men  were  citizens  in  civil  life,  and 
under  contract  for  service  upon  wages.  Kearny 
had  no  authority  over  them;  but  he  assumed  au- 
thority, and  exercised  it,  and  now  we  will  see  for 
what  purpose,  and  in  what  way.  The  book  shall 
talk.  Listen  to  it,  at  page  113 — Fremont  the  cross 
interrogator — Kearny  the  witness — the  military 
court-room  the  scene — the  subject,  that  view  in 
Monterey  in  the  street  opposite  Kearny's  quar- 
ters : 

"  (Question.  Did  you  leave  any  of.  the  men  of  the  topo- 
graphical party  behind  in  California!' 

'■  Jiiisuer.  Some  of  the  volunteers  asked  to  be  discharged 
in  California,  and  1  directed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to 
discharge  them  accordingly.  I  will  explain.  When  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont  brought  his  command  mounted 
near  to  my  quarters,  1  asked  of  Ihem  if  any  wished  to  be 
discharged  in  Calitbrnia.  Some  did  wish  it,  and  I  gave  the 
directions  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont  accordinuly  to 
discharge  them.  Those  who  wished  to  be  discharged  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  main  party,  and  moved  to  one 
side  of  the  street." 

Long  before  the  time  of  this  gratuitous  interfer- 
ence, it  had  been  perfectly  settled  between  Fremont 
and  his  men  who  were  to  be  discharged  and  who 
to  return.  It  required  no  interfei-ence  from  Kearny 
to  effect  the  discharge  of  any  one.  Each  did  as 
he  pleased.  Some  remained,  recommended  to  do 
so  by  Fremont  for  their  own  good.  Others,  about 
twenty  in  number,  most  of  them  intending  to  re- 
turn to  California,  were  perfectly  determined  not 
to  trust  Fremont  to  cross  the  continent  alone  with 
Kearny  and  his  Mormons.  These  devoted  men 
refused  to  be  discharged,  and  never  lost  sight  of 
their  beloved  commander  in  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  their  wilderness  travel,  in  the  rear  of 
Kearny's  horses,  servants,  and  Mormons.  We 
will  now  let  the  book  proceed;  for  additional  in- 
terrogatories became  necessary — page  114: 

"  Quesfio)!.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Kern,  the  artist,  and  Mr. 
King,  an  assistant,  behind.'    And  are  tliey  not  yet  behind.'' 

"  Answer.  Those  gentlemen  were  left  behind  in  California, 
not  by  my  orders  or  directions." 

A  very  cautious  answer  this.  Those  gentlemen 
were  left  behind.  Who  left  them.'  That  is  not 
told;  it  is  only  apologetically  answered, not  by  my 
orders  or  directions.     He  was  not  asked  if  he  had 
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given  orders  or  directions  for  leaving  these  gentle- 
men beiiind;  he  was  simply  asked  if  they  were  left  ? 
It  does  not  require  orders  and  directions  to  effect 
the  leaving  of  a  man  behind;  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  ship  sails,  or  the  party  starts,  without  giving 
him  a  chance  to  come  on  witii  the  rest.  So  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  found  it,  as  Mrell  aa  King  and  Kern. 
The  fact  that  they  were  left  behind,  and  that  by 
Kearny,  and  aiter  he  had  assumed  command  over 
the  party,  and  that  for  the  averred  purpose  of 
bringing  home  those  who  wished  to  return,  is  now 
established.  That  point  established,  the  cross- 
interrogation  touched  another,  thus: 

"  Question.  Did  you  leave  behind,  and  refuse  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fr6nioiit  permission  to  go  to  Yerb;i  Biiena  lor  them, 
the  ideological  and  botiinioiil  specimens  wliicli  he  had  been 
collecting  in  the  two  years  of  his  la^-t  expedition? 

"  Jlnsujer.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi6niont  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  to  Yerba  Biiena,  which  I  refused  to  grant  him. 

"  Queslion.  Did  you  not  stop  the  topo;jraphical  pursuits  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  by  ordering  him  to  turn  over 
his  instruments  to  another  officer,  and  by  assuming  com- 
mand over  his  men  ? 

"  Answer.  Any  one  can  jud<;e  and  answer  that  question  as 
well  as  myself.  I  required  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  to 
turn  over  his  instruiuents  to  tlie  senior  topoc;raphical  ofticer 
in  California.  I  think  they  were  received  by  Lieutejiant 
Halleck,  of  the  Engineers,  for  Lieutenant  Warner,  of  the 
'i'opographical  F.ngiueers,  and  I  also  required  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  with  his  party,  to  remain  with  me,  and 
under  my  orders,  on  the  march  from  California  to  Mis- 
souri." 

These  questions  and  answers  open  up  a  new 
.subject  of  inquiry,  which  the  principle  of  unity,  in 
a  mere  business  speech,  as  well  as  in  a  dramatic 
composition,  requires  to  be«pretertnitted  for  the 
present.  The  inquiry,  at  present,  is  into  the  fact 
of  the  desertion  of  men  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  by  their  assumed  commander. 
The  abandonment  of  objects  of  .science,  at  the  same 
lime,  is  a  separate  inquiry,  to  receive  its  own  at- 
tention at  the  proper  time.  The  answer  to  the 
question,  as  far  as  it  concerns  Messis.  Kern  and 
King,  is  sufficiently  exjjlicit,  that  leave  was  refused 
Colonel  Fremont  to  go  for  them — about  seventy 
miles — and  that  without  any  reason  assigned. 
Leave  refused,  without  a  reason,  to  suffer  Fremont 
to  gallop  seventy  miles,  while  Kearny  was  asleep, 
to  save  two  of  his  devoted  companions  from  the 
cruel  fate  that  awaited  them.  But  let  the  evidence 
proceed — Loker  under  examination: 

"  Question.  Didyou.atSuter'*  Fort,  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, inform  General  Kearny  that  Messrs.  Kern  and  King,  of 
the  topK)graphical  party,  had  not  come  up,  and  would  be  left 
behind  if  the  party  were  compelled  to  start  immediately? 
and  what  was  General  Kearny's  reply? 

"  A  member  s.iid  :  'i'hat  the  question  appeared  to  him  to 
come  under  the  class  of  questions  suspended  for  explana- 
tion. 

"  The  judge  advocate  said  he  did  not  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  question  at  all. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  replied  that  it  referred  to 
the  keeping  away  of  witnesses.  ^ 

"Answer.  On  the  15th  of  June  I  went  over  to  General 
Kearny's  camp,  near  Suter's  Fort,  to  take  a  letter  from  Colo- 
nel Fremont,  l  then  asked  General  Kearny  when  he  would 
inove  camp.  He  told  me  to-morrow  moirjing.  I  then  told 
him  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  be  ready  by  that  lime,  and 
also  told  him  that  if  we  went  at  that  time  we  would  leave 
two  of  our  party,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Kern.  He  told  me  to 
tell  Colonel  Fremont  tl'.at  he  expected  him  and  his  party  to 
camp  with  him  on  that  night,  that  is,  on  the  16th." 

To  understand  this  testimony,  it  must  be  known, 
that  after  Fremont  was  refused  leave  to  go  for 
Messrs.  King  and  Kern,  intending  at  the  same 
time  to  give  directions  about  the  preservation  of 
his  specimens,  and  their  transmission  to  the  United 
States,  he  contrived  to  send  them  a  message,  letting 
them  know  that  he  was  carried  off,  but  urging 
them  to  follow  on  and  overtake  him.  It  was  at 
Suter's  Fort,  three  hundred  miles  from  Monterey, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Sierra  Nevada,  that, 
not  being  yet  come  up,  Colonel  Fremont  sent  this 
message  by  Adjutant  Loker  in  relation  to  the  de- 
serted men.  The  same  message  was  also  sent  to 
ask  leave  to  remain  at  Suter's  Fort  that  night  to 
jerk  some  beef,  and  make  other  preparations  of 
urgent  necessity  for  crossing  the  Great  Basin.  The 
refusal  was  peremptory  to  both  requests,  with  a  fur- 
ther declaration  of  his  will:  that  he  expected  Fre- 
mont and  his  ]iarty  to  camp  with  him  that  night. 
The  testimony  proceeds,  page  279: 

"  Qneslion.  Where  did  General  Kearny  encamp  the  next 
night?  and  did  h(' thence  continue  his  journey? 

"Jinsiver.  He  encamped  on  a  dry  creek,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  American  fork,  from  Suter's,  making  a  march 
of  about  twenty  miles  on  that  day.  That  is  what  I  was  told. 
I  did  not  move  that  day  with  camp.  I  did  not  leave  Suter's 
until  next  day.  I  did  noi  see  their  camp  ground  of  that 
night-  General  Kearny  continued  his  journey  next  day 
about  twenty  miles  to  Johnson's  rancho. 


"  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Kearny  was 
again  in  formed  at  Johnson's  rancho  that  those  gentlemen  had 
not  yet  got  up  ? 

'■' JinswcT.  When  I  arrived  in  camp  at  Johnson's  rancho, 
it  was  late  at  night.  I  know  nothing  of  what  transpired 
through  the  day  at  the  camp,  for  I  was  not  there.  I  do  not 
know,  except  by  hearsay,  that  General  Kearny  knew  that 
those  gentlemen  had  not  got  up. 

"  Qtieslion.  Did  General  Kearny,  from  Johnson's  rancho, 
make  for  a  succession  of  days  rapid  and  unusual  marches?" 

This  question  was  a  severe  one.  Johnson's  ran- 
cho was  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra — the  Gi'eat  Basin 
and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other  side.  If  not 
overtaken  by  the  deserted  men  before  these  obsta- 
cles were  encountered,  their  fate  was  sealed:  they 
could  follow  no  longer  alone.  Formidable  obsta- 
cles and  treacherous  savages  would  balk  their  way. 
This  was  the  last  place  for  Kearny  to  wait;  and 
the  question  was  to  know  whether,  instead  of  slop- 
ping, he  did  not  accelerate  his  pace, and  make  forced 
marches  for  a  succession  of  days.  The  question 
was  a  startling  one,  and  presented  the  regular  occa- 
sion for  "a  member"  to  interfere.  The  record 
accordingly  shows  that  the  interference  wa.sprompt, 
and  the  court  cleared — thus: 

"A  member  objecting,  on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy,  the 
court  was  cleared.  And  the  court  decided  that :  The  court 
does  not  perceive  in  the  circumstances,  as  yet  brought  in 
evidence,  anything  going  to  prove  or  raise  a  presumption 
that  General  Kearny  left  these  persons  (Messrs.  King  and 
Kern)  in  California  with  the  design  of  keeping  witnesses 
from  this  trial.  But  as  the  defence  have  urged  this  testi- 
mony on  the  court,  declaring  that  they  expect  to  prove 
against  General  Kearny  the  corrujit  detention  of  witnesses 
from  the  trial,  the  court  will  allow  them  to  continue  their 
testimony  to  this  point,  under  the  expectation,  that  by  its 
contiiyiance,  the  circumstances  now  in  evidence,  and  appa- 
rently irrelevant,  will  be  connected  with  the  impeachment 
of  the  witness. 

"  The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont in  court.  The  decision  in  closed  session  was  an- 
nounced." 

The  inclination  of  the  court  to  stop  the  question, 
and  shield  Kearny,  was  visible  in  the  chagrin 
.showed  by  them  in  drawing  up  this  decision.  But 
the  case  was  too  glaring  to  admit  of  rejecting  the 
question,  and  tVie  testimony  proceeds,  thus: 

"  Mr.  Loker,  a  witness,  in  answer  to  the  last  question, 
said :  The  first  three  or  four  days'  traveling,  I  think,  he 
made  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  which,  in  the  state  that 
our  horses' feet  were  then  in,  would  have  been  hard  travel 
inc  for  them.  I  was  not  with  General  Kearny,  as  he  started 
early  in  the  morning:  we  started  about  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  day.  Nor  did  we  (Colonel  Fremont's  party)  overtake 
him  until  we  reached  Mountain  Lake,  three  or  four  days' 
march  from  Johnson's  rancho.  Our  lowest  march  on  the 
route;  generally, from  California  to  the  United  States,  when 
we  made  any  day's  march  at  all,  was  about  eighteen  miles  ; 
on  some  days  we  did  not  go  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
which  we  hardly  called  a  day's  march;  we  merely  moved 
camp  in  these  cases :  and  we  have  made  as  high  as  forty  on 
good  roads;  our  horses  were  then  shod.  I  suppose  the  dis- 
tance from  Johnson's  rancho  to  Mountain  Lake  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.    I  only  know  it  from  traveling  over  it." 

Thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  and  that  at 
the  commencement  of  a  voyage  across  the  conti- 
nent, ascending  a  mountain  of  immense  elevation, 
whose  summits  penetrated  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow;  such  were  the  rapid  marches  made,  and 
with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to  ^'distance" 
Kern  and  King  at  the  start.  A  hundred  miles  in 
three  days,  ascending  such  a  mountain;  attaining 
an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet,  for  that  was  the 
level  of  the  mountain  lake  towards  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  on  its  western  side,  (called  by  Fremont 
lake  Bonpland,)  which  they  reached  on  the  third 
day.  A  hundred  miles  in  three  days  in  climbing 
such  a  mountain  !  Why,  it  was  an  absolute  flight, 
and  notoriously  made  to  escape  Kern  and  King. 
And  why  escape  them.'  Because  they  stood  in 
the  relation  to  Fremont  to  be  the  most  valuable  of 
all  his  witnesses.  They  were  his  associate  busi- 
ness-men— Kern  the  artist  of  the  expedition.  King 
the  commissary — both  attached  to  the  person  of 
Fremont — men  of  character  and  intelligence,  ac- 
quainted with  his  every  act,  and  able  to  answer 
for  him  at  all  the  points  of  his  conduct.  To  escape 
from  them  was  the  only  object,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessful. On  hearing  that  they  were  left  behind, 
the  two  deserted  gentlemen  had  immediately  pur- 
sued in  all  haste.  They  reached  Suter's;  Kearny 
was  gone.  They  pursued  into  the  mountains:  a 
citizen  of  the  country  told  them  it  was  impossible 
to  overtake  the  party,  then  four  days  ahead,  and 
already  in  the  Great  Desert.  They  concluded  to 
wait  for  Commodore  Stockton's  party,  and  did  so, 
and  there  sickness  overtook  them.  But  let  the 
testimony  speak.  Page  233,  Captain  Hensley, 
who  was  of  Stockton's  party,  and  above  a  month 
behind  Kearny,  thus  testifies: 


"  Qtiestion.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  California  for  the 
United  States,  and  in  what  party? 

''Jlnswer.  I  left  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  on  the  19th 
day  of  July,  1847,  in  Commodore  Stockton's  party. 

"  Qiieslion.  Did  you  see  on  the  road  any  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  topographical  party  under  Colonel  Fremont? 
If  so,  who  were  they  ? 

^^^nnrer.  I  saw  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Kern,  on  Bear  river, 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  They  were  there  waiting  for 
Commodore  Stockton's  party  to  cross  the  mountains. 

"  Tliey  followed  after  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  par- 
ty in  the  rear,  and,  not  overtaking  them,  waited  for  Com- 
modore Stockton. 

"  The  judge  advocate  said  he  did  not  see  the  relevancy  of 
the  testimony,  but  would  record  it  if  not  objected  Jo  by  the 
court. 

"  The  witness  continued  his  testimony: 

"  I  went  Willi  them  to  that  place  Finding  they  were  tof» 
late  to  overtake  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  Mr.  Kern  re- 
turned with  me  to  Napa  valley,  and  obtained  permissioit 
from  Captain  Gillespie  to  cross  the  mountains  in  Commo- 
dore Stockton's  party.  They  traveled  with  us  four  days  in 
the  mountains,  and  there  stopped  on  acGounl  of  sickness. 
I  have  not  heard  fiom  them  since." 

Sick,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Great  Sierra  Nevada.  A  deso- 
late condition  for  two  gentlenren  of  Atlantic  cities — 
Mr.  Kernbeingfrom  Philadelphia — Mr.  Kingfronfi 
Georgetown,  in  this  District.  And  now  it  is  time 
to  abbreviate  this  sad  story.  The  two  gentle- 
men returned  to  Monterey,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
the  means  of  getting  to  the  United  States.  Kearny 
had  left  no  orders  for  their  return — no  means  pro- 
vided for  that  return  of  two  members  of  the  topo- 
graphical party,  whose  return  to  the  United  States, 
under  his  auspices, was  one  of  the  averred  objects' 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  party  at  Monterey.  They 
were  men,  forlorn  and  (Jestitule,  deserted  by  their 
new  commander,  sick  withal,  and  without  the  means 
of  living  in  the  country,  or  getting  away  from  it. 
Their  condition  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  But  there 
is  a  Providence  which  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  Among  the  naval  officers  who  had  served 
with  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  California  battalion 
was  Dr.  Gilchrist,  naval  surgeon,  and  native  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  five  miles  from  Boston. 
He  knew  King  and  Kern,  and  was  friendly  to  Col- 
onel Fremont.  He  knew  the  two  gentlemen;  and, 
too  well  comprehending  their  condition,  made  the 
offer  of  his  purse.  He  said,  I  have  two  thousand 
dollars  of  pay  due  me:  name  what  you  will  have. 
They  named  $500.  It  was  advanced.  Then,  be- 
taking themselves  to  such  coasting  conveyances  as 
presented  themselves,  they  sailetl  down  towaVds 
the  equator,  with  the  view  of  crossing  at  Panatj^ — 
were  carried  far  beyond — landed  on  the  coast  of 
Chili — were  robbed — sick  again — and  worse  off 
than  ever.  Again,  a  kind  Providence  tempered  the 
wind.  A  French  gentleman  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
a  Mr.  Robideaux,  the  same  who  had  been  lanced 
in  the  butchery  of  San  Pasqual,  lent  them  seven 
hundred  dollars;  and  with  this  help,  and  after  nearly 
a  year  of  wandering  and  suffering,  they  arrived  at 
Washington  city  in  the  month  of  May, and  found 
no  appropriation  out  of  which  they  could  receive 
pay,  and  reimburse  their  generous  benefactors — 
both  of  whom  had  arrived  in  the  United  States;  but 
they  found  friends  to  enable  them  to  acquit,  as  far 
as  money  could  do  it,  the  grateful  debts.  I  take  a 
pride  in  mentioning  this  conduct  of  Dr.  Gilchrist 
and  Mr.  Robideaux.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of 
the  iniquitous  scenes  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Three  crimes  in  this  one  act  of  leaving  these  gen- 
tlemen behind.  First,  against  themselves,  as  men. 
It  was  criminal  in  General  Kearny  to  have  deserted 
these  gentlemen  as  he  did.  He  had  assumed  com- 
mand over  them;  and  it  was  his  bounden  duty — 
(for  the  non-compliance  with  which  a  court-martial 
would  have  awaited  him  in  any  monarchy  of  Eu- 
rope)— to  have  brought  these  men  home,  or  to  have 
provided  for  their  speedy  and  safe  return.  Second, 
it  was  an  offence  against  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic justice;  for  what  greater  offence  against  public 
justice  than  that  which  obstructs  justice,  and  en- 
ables the  unjust  to  triumph  ?  .  Third,  it  was  a  crime 
against  science  thus  to  abandon  without  care  the 
geological  and  botanical  collections  of  a  long  and 
distant  expedition.  In  his  firstr expedition  into 
California,  Colonel  Fremont  had  lost,  by  the  falling 
of  a  mule  into  one  of  the  abysses  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  his  botanical  specimens  of  two  thousand 
miles'  collection.  It  was  an  accident  for  which  he 
could  have  no  feeling  but  of  sorrow,  consoled  by 
the  hope  of  replacing  it.  He  had  replaced  this  lost, 
collection  in  this  his  second  expedition..  In  the 
midst  of  wars  and  insurrections,  he  had  relieved  the 
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duties  of  the  camp  and  the  field  with  the  pursuits 
of  science — and  above  all,  in  replacing  the  thousand 
specimens  of  his  dear  lost  plants.  To  see  them 
lost  again,  not  by  the  accident  of  mountain  peril, 
but  by  the  act  of  a  man,  was  an  occasion  for  an  emo- 
tion of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  sorrow.  That 
they  were  not  forever  l6st,  was  owing  to  no  good 
will  of  Kearny.  They  were  brought  home,  above 
a  year  after  they  were  left,  in  the  United  Slates 
ship  Erie,  and  committed  by  Fremont,  many  dam- 
aged by  their  long  voyage,  to  the  skillful  and  affec- 
tionate hands  of  Dr.  Torrey. 

Mr,  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Tenth  Day. 
Still  rising  in  the  scale  of  iniquity,  the  next  de- 
velopment of  Kearny's  conduct  transcends  the  last. 
The  last  was  the  case  of  witnesses  left,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific:  the  next  will  be  the  case  of  wit- 
nesses arbitrarily  stopped  and  detained  there,  and 
of  witnesses  relegated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Among  those  longest  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Fremont  s  conduct  in  California  was  the  then 
Lieutenant  (now  Brevet  Major)  Gillespie,  of  the 
Marines.  It  v/as  he  who  overtook  Colonel  Fre- 
mont on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Tlamath  Lake 
with  the  letter  of  introduction,  and  the  message 
from  the  State  Department,  which  turned  him  back 
from  Oregon,  and  drew  him  into  the  vortex  of 
California  affairs.  Gillespie  was  ready  to  set  out 
contemporaneously  with  Kearny,  but  with  a  differ- 
ent party — that  of  Commodore  Stockton;  with  all 
the  preparations  for  which,  and  with  its  command 
on  the  way,  he  was  charged.  To  detain  him,  was 
to  detain  the  Commodore  himself,  so  essential  to 
li^mont's  defence,  and  also  to  detain  Captain 
Hensley  and  other  firm  friends  of  Fremont.  Stock- 
ton, Gillespie,  and  Hensley  did  not  arrive  in  the 
United  States  until  the  middle  of  November,  when 
the  Fremont  trial  had  already  been  two  weeks  in 
progress;  and  the  cause  of  that  delay,  which  had 
wellnigh  been  fatal  to  Fremont,  is  now  to  be  seen. 
The  evidence  of  it  begins  at  page  203  of  the  Trial, 
and  thus  appears — Gillespie  being  the  witness  un- 
der direct  examination : 

"  (Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances  which 
induced  you  to  believe  ttiat  you  were  detained  in  California 
by  the  interference  of  General  Kearny.'  and  if  so,  what 
were  those  circumstances? 

"The  judge  advocate  requested  that  the  court  might  be 
cleared  ;  and  it  was  cleared  accordingly. 

"  After  deliberation,  the  court  decided  that  the  court  con- 
sider tlie  question  irrelevant,  and  order  that  it  cannot  be 
put. 
-"The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont in  court.  The  decision  in  closed  session  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  said  he  would  request  to 
be  heard  in  regard  to  the  relevancy  of  the  question  to-mor- 
row. 

"The  judge  advocate  said  it  was  the  previous  order  of 
the  court  that  a  party  ofrering  a  question  could  be  lieard 
before  it  was  ruled  out,  if  he  desired." 

Then  came  on  a  struggle  which  occupied  the 
court  and  parties  for  three  days,  (and  chiefly  cov- 
ers fourteen  pages  of  the  printed  record,)  in  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  court,  and  getting  leave  to 
have  the  question  put.  At  page  218  the  decision 
of  reversal  was  obtained,  and  the  answer  to  the 
question  delivered,  thus: 

"The  judge  advocate  read  to  the  witness  the  question 
just  admitted  by  the  court,  as  follows  : 

"  (laestion  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont.  Do  you  know 
of  any  circumstances  which  induced  you  to  believe  that  you 
were  detained  in  California  by  the  interference  of  General 
^Kearny?  and  if  so,  what  were  those  circumstances? 

".Answer.  There  were  circumstances  which  induced  me 
to  believe  that  I  was  detained  in  California  by  the  inter- 
ference of  General  Kearny,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
informed  by  Commodore  Biddle,  after  he  (Commodore  Bid- 
die)  had  said  to  me  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and 
that  I  could  return  to  the  United  States  when  I  pleased, 
that  he  had  received  a  note  from  Geneial  Kearny 

"  Here  a  member  interposed  as  to  the  delivery  of  hearsay 
evidence. 

"The  judge  advocate  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
witness  statnig  what  Commodore  Biddle  told  witness  of 
what  had  been  said  or  written  to  Commodore  Biddle  by 
General  Kearny.  He  admitted  as  evidence  to  the  facts  in 
this  matter  what  Commodore  Biddle  said  to  witness. 

"The  witness  continued:  Commodore  Biddle  told  me 
that  he  had  received  a  note  from  General.  Kearny  and  that 
I  must  remain  in  Monterey  until  further  orders';  that  he 
wished  to  avoid  difficulty  between  the  army  and  navy.  I 
remained  in  Monterey,  I  think,  some  four  days  after  this 
time,  when  I  was  informed  by  Commodore  Stockton  that 
he  had  obtained  Commodore  Biddle's  permission  for  ine  to 
leave,  and  that  Commodore  Biddle  required  that  I  should 
give  my  word  of  honor. 

"The  judge  advocate  said  he  had  admitted  what  Com- 
modore Biddle  said  to  witness,  because  Commodore  Biddle 
was  not  here  to  testify ;  but  he  did  not  admit  what  Commo- 


dore Stockton  said,  because  Commodore  Stockton  could 
give  his  testimony  to  the  point,  if  required." 

Here  is  a  break  at  the  word  "honor,"  in  the 
sense  of  tiie  paragraph.  There  is  an  evident  hiatus; 
but  it  can  be  filled,  both  from  my  own  memory 
and  the  memories  of  all  who  were  present,  but 
still  better  from  the  National  Intelligencer  report 
of  the  trial,  made  by  the  classic  reporter,  Mr. 
Stansbury.  He  thus  gives  the  testimony,  and  the 
incidents  of  its  delivery: 

"  Jlnsicer.  There  were  circumstances  which  induced  ine 
to  believe  I  was  detained  in  California  by  the  interference 
of  General  Kearny,  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  in- 
.  formed  by  Commodore  Biddle,  (after  he  had  said  that  he  had 
'  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  that  I  could  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  when  I  plea.*;ed')  that  he  had  received  a  note  from 
General  Keainy  which  induced  him 

"  Here  a  member  interfered,  objecting  to  the  reception  of 
hearsay  evidence. 

"  Judge  ^dvor.ate.  I  admit  as  evidence  what  Commodore 
Biddle  said  in  regard  to  General  Kearny. 

"The  witness  resumed:  That  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  General  Kearny,  and  that  I  must  remain  in  Monterey 
till  further  orders  ;  that  he  wanted  to  avoid  any  further  dif- 
ficulty between  the  army  and  navy.  I  remained  in  Monte- 
rey four  days  after  this  ;  when  I  was  informed  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton  that  he  had  obtained  Commodore  Bidille's 
permission  for  me  to  leave ;  but  that  he  (C.inmodore  Bid- 
dle) required  that  I  should  give  my  word  of  honor  not  to  say 
anythins;  about  General  Kearny;  and  that  he  (Commodore 
Stockton)  had  become  my  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
pledge.  These  are  all  the  material  circumstances  that  I  recol- 
lect. 

"  Here  the  judge  advocate  stated  that,  on  reflection,  he 
must  object  to  this  hearsay  testimony.  Commodore  Stock- 
ton is  here ;  Comfnodore  Biddle  is  not.  I  will  therefore 
admit  what  Commodore  Biddle  said,  but  not  what  Commo- 
dore Stockton  said." 

This  is  correct  to  the  letter;  and  the  testimony 
should  have  gone  upon  the  record  as  delivered. 
Court-martial  proceedings  differ  from  common-law 
trials  in  this,  that  every  question  offered,  legal  or 
illegal,  answered  or  not  answered,  pnust  go  upon 
the  record;  and  the  same  of  all  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions— in  order  that  the  reviewing  authority,  which 
is  to  confirm  or  disapprove  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  sentence,  may  have  the 
"  whole  proceedings"  before  it,  and  see  and  hear 
everything  that  the  court  saw  and  heard.  The 
testimony  proceeds,  page  219: 

"  (laestion  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont.  Please  to  state 
the  cause  and  all  the  particulars  of  your  going  on  board  the 
Columbus,  and  what  passed  ? 

"Jlnswer.  At  about  half-past  8  o'clock  at  night,  having 
returned  on  boa?d  of  the  Congress  from  shore,  1  was  in- 
formed by  Commodore  Stockton's  orderly  that  Lie^itenant 
Stanley,  of  the  Columbus,  wished  to  see  me  on  deck.  Lieu- 
tenant Stanley  informed  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  on 
hgard  by  Commodore  Biddle,  who  said  that,  having  under- 
stood I  was  about  leaving  Monterey  the  next  morning,  I 
should  not  quit  the  town  until  further  orders;  and  thafhe 
(Mr.  Stanley)  had  been  ordered  to  search  for  me  on  shore, 
had  he  not  found  me  on  board  of  the  Congress.  Considering 
this  order  very  harsh  and  oppressive,  after  having  made  all 
my  preparations  to  leave  Monterey,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king preparations  for  the  overland  journey,  I  was  induced, 
although  the  hour  was  late,  to  go  on  board  of  the  Columbus 
to  see  Commodore  Biddle,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  revo- 
cation of  this  last  order. 

"  On  arriving  alongside  of  the  Columbus,  it  was  9  o'clock, 
p.  m.;  Colonel  Mason  pushed  off  in  one  of  the  Columbus's 
cutters.  I  hurried  on  board,  and  gave  my  card  to  Lieuten- 
ant Madison  Rush,  officer  of  the  deck,  who  informed  me 
that  I  might  possibly  see  the  Commodore,  as  Colonel  Mason 
had  just  left  him — Commodore  Biddle  having  been  aroused 
from  his  bed  to  see  him.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  admitted. 
The  substance  of  the  conversation  between  myself  and 
Commodore  Biddle  in  this  interview,  which  relates  to  this 
question,  I  have  given  in  my  first  answer  to  the  question. 

"  Cluestion  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimont.  Please  state 
when,  and  hovv  long  it  was  after  your  interview  with  Com- 
modore Biddle,  that  you  set  out  for  Washington  city;  and 
when  yon  arrived  here;  and  if  you  set  odt  after  tlie  de- 
parture of  General  Kearny  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont? 

".dnsu-er.  It  was  some  four  days  after  this  conversation 
that  I  was  permiltetl  to  leave  Monterey.  The  conversation 
took  place  on  Saturday  night ;  General  Kearny  left  on 
Monday  morning.  I  think  it  was  on  the  31st  May  that  the 
conversation  took  place,  and  thatGeneral  Kearny  left  on  the 
2d  of  .lune. 

"  The  judge  advocate,  supposing  the  witness  did  not  ap- 
prehend the  exact  import  of  the  question,  read  it  over  to 
him. 

"  Witness  answered:  It  was  a  month  after  General  Kearny 
left  that  I  set  out  for  Washington  city;  that  I  left  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  for  Washington  city;  I  arrived  here  on  the 
16th  November  last. 

"  QwesHon  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.  What  occa- 
sioned the  delay  of  a  month  in  your  departure  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

"  Jinsiver.  Collecting  animals  and  the  outfits  necessary  for 
such  a  journey. 

"  (Question  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.  Were  vou  on 
special  service  in  California?  And,  on  learning  that  fact 
did  Commodore  Biddle  take,  or  d.;cline  to  take,  control  over 
you  ? 

"  Jinsiver.  I  was  on  special  service  in  California ;  and,  on 
learning  that  fact,  Commodore  Biddle  said  to  me,  'I  have 
<  nothing  to  do  with  you ;   you  can  return  to  the  United 


'  Slates  when  you  please.'  This  occurred  when  I  arrived  at 
Monterey,  when  I  reported  to  him,  in  obedience  to  his  orders. 
I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  day  ;  it  was  in  the  last  week  in 
May  ;  it  was  during  my  interview  on  the  ship.  This  was  at 
my  first  interview  with  him  ;  not  (lie  interview  afterwarda, 
as  referred  to  in  my  testimojiy,  when  he  told  me  of  the  note 
he  had  received  from  General  Kearny." 

This  testimony  is  dramatic.  It  is  a  scenic  rep- 
resentation. You  see  everything,  and  you  hear 
everything.  Half-past  eight  o'clock  at  night — 
Gillespie  just  returned  from  shore — lieutenant  of 
Biddle's  ship  in  search  of  him — to  find  him  on 
shore,  if  not  in  his  ship.  The  prompt  resort  to 
Biddle's  ship:  Mason  just  pushing  off  in  Biddle's 
cutter:  Biddle  just  roused  out  of  his  bed  to  see 
Mason.  The  prompt  interview  and  explanations: 
Kearny's  note  the  cause  of  this  night  and  ocean 
scene:  then  the  obligation  on  Gillespie  not  to  speak 
against  Kearny:  and  Stockton  going  his  security, 
as  the  condition  on  which  he  w'ould  be  allowed  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

Circumstances  are  the  life  of  testimony;  they  are 
the  things  which  do  not  lie.  The  witness  (Mr. 
Gillespie)  is  not  asked,  as  a  mere  question  of  fact, 
whether  he  was  detained  or  not  by  the  orders  of 
Biddle,  through  the  interference  of  Kearny.  But 
he  is-asked  v/hether  there  are  any  circumstances 
within  his  knowledge  which  induced  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  so  detained.  This  question 
brought  out  the  detail  of  circumstances  which  must 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind,  not  only  of  the 
main  fact  of  the  detention,  but  of  the  complicity  of 
the  same  characters  (Biddle  and  Kearny)  who  had 
been  in  collusion  in  writing  the  letters  to  extricate 
Mason  from  the  affair  of  the  double-barreled  guns 
and  buckshot  cartridges;  of  the  duel,  which  was 
known  to  all  California,  and  all  giving  the  public 
duties  of  Colonel  Mason  as  a  reason  for  adjourning 
the  combat,  when  he  himself,  at  Los  Angeles,  had 
given  his  private  concerns  as  the  reason  for  that 
adjournment.  Their  three  letters, -all  reciting  Fre- 
mont's men  as  the  informants,  bore  the  internal 
evidence  which  established  the  collusion,  with  the 
addition  of  Mason  himself,  in  the  duel  case.  The 
graphic  testimony  of  Gillespie,  all  alive  with  cir- 
cumstances, and  each  circumstance  talking  like  a 
book,  established  the  complicity  of  the  same  three 
characters  in  the  affair  of  the  detention  of  witnesses. 
I  say  witnesses:  for,  although  the  question  only 
applies  in  terms  to  Gillespie,  yet  in  fact  it  applies 
to  Stockton  and  Hensley — two  essential  witnesses 
for  Fremont,  and  whose  departui'e  from  California 
depended  entirely  upon  the  action  of  Gillespie,  who 
was  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  the  return  of 
Stockton's  party,  and  to  command  it;  preparations 
which  required  the  purchase  of  above  a  hundred 
horses  and  mules,  and  provisions  for  a  numerous 
party  in  a  journey  of  near  three  thousand  miles; 
and  a  command  which  was  that  of  war  service — 
the  continent,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  line  they  had  to  travel,  being  beset  with 
dangers  from  hostile  and  treacherous  savages. 
The  detention  of  Gillespie  was  that  of  Stockton 
and  all  his  party.  Circumstances  and  the  oath  of 
Gillespie  (and  the  examination  of  Kearny  hereafter) 
make  that  detention  the  act  of  Biddle,  Kearny,  and 
Mason.  That  testimony'is  enough,  but  it  is  not 
all.  New  and  higher  testimony  remains  to  be 
used;  and  that  higher  testimony  is  no  less  than  the 
act  of  the  confederates,  with  their  own  writing  and 
their  own  signatures  to  confront  them.  The  next 
question  of  Fremont  to  Gillespie  sprung  this  little 
mine  of  testimony,  coming  so  opportunely  to  the 
confirmation  of  Gillespie's  evidence.  That  ques- 
tion was  this: 

"  (liiestion  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.  Have  you  any 
written  orders  in  relation  to  the  matters  on  which  you  have 
testified  on  this  day,  or  on  the  last  day  of  your  examination, 
and,  if  so,  can  j'Ou  produce  them  to  this  court? 

"Jlnswcr.  I  received  this  order  by  the  hands  of  Captain 
Turner,  at  the  city  of  the  Angels,  on  the  11th  March,  1847. 

"  Order  read  by  the  judge  advocate,  as  follows : 

"Headquarters  10th  Military  Department,  ) 

[Orders  No.  2.]  Monterey,  March  1,  1847.      ] 

"II.  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  of  the  Marines,  now  serving 
with  the  battalion  of  California  volunteers,  is  relieved  from 
that  duty.  He  will  repair  to  Washington  city,  and  report 
himself  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  corps. 

"  By  order  of  Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Kearny: 

"  H.  S.  TURNER, 
Captain  and  ^i.  Ji.  A.  General." 

This  order  was  dated  the  1st  of  March,  sent 
to  Gillespie,  with  all  solemnity,  by  the  hards  of 
the  acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  on  the  11th 
March,  and  is  of  most  extraordinary  import.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Kearny  on  assuming 
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the  governoiship  of  California;  and,  like  all  these 
first  acts,  was  falsely  dated.  His  cross-interroga- 
tion on  his  first  appearance  in  the  trial,  had  estab- 
lished that  fact — established  the  fact  that  his  joint 
circular  with  Shubrick,  dividing  authority  with 
him,  and  his  proclamation  assuming  his  part  of 
the  authority,  were  written  on  the  4th  of  March, 
given  to  the  printer  on  the  5th,  printed  on  the  6th, 
and  after  that  promulgated.  His  authority  only 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  promulgation,  at  the 
place  of  promulgation;  and  afterwards,  from  point 
to  point  in  the  Territory,  as  the  promulgation  ad- 
vanced, or  had  time  to  advance.  The  order  to 
Gillespie,  like  all  the  other  important  acts  of  that 
period,  was  falsely  dated;  a  thing  not  to  be  tol- 
erated in  official  acts,  and  especially  acts  changing 
laws  and  officers,  and  denouncing  penalties,  even 
unto  death,  for  treason.  But  the  character  of  the 
order  is  the  point  which  now  occupies  us.  It  is  an 
abrupt  command  to  Gillespie  to  quit  the  command 
of  the  California  battalion,  which  he  then  held,  and 
also  to  depart  from  California  immediately,  and 
go  to  the  navy-yard  at  Washington  city,  to  report 
to  his  commander — General  Henderson,  of  the 
Marines.  So  far  as  this  order  was  a  mere  release 
from  service  with  the  battalion,  it  was  legal;  all 
the  rest  was  illegal.  Being  on  special  duty,  Gil- 
lespie was  liable  to  be  commanded  by  nobody. 
The  President  had  sent  him  to  California  on  special 
duty;  no  officer  could  order  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, or  give  him  any  order  at  all.  Illegal  as  the 
Older  was,  it  was  also  harsh  and  cruel.  Gillespie 
had  aided  to  conquer  California  before  Kearny 
left  New  Mexico;  he  it  was  who  had  gone  out 
with  his  company  and  the  superb  brass  4-pounder, 
to  meet  Kearny,  aid  him  in  the  fight  with  Don 
Andres  Pico,  and  without  whose  aid  at  San  Pas- 
qual  he  would  never  have  seen  San  Diego  or  Los 
Angeles,  except  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  an  un- 
grateful return  for  such  services  to  order  Gillespie 
out  of  the  country,  as  his  first  act  on  getting  power. 
The  intent  of  this  order  (for  it  had  a  purpose)  will 
be  shown  in  due  time;  at  present  the  object  is  to 
show  that  Kearny  had  himself,  in  the  month  of 
March,  actually  ordered  this  officer  to  quit  the 
country  and  repair  to  Washington  city,  whom  he 
was  now,  in  the  month  of  May,  interfering  to 
pievent  from  leaving  the  country — prevent  from 
going  to  Washington  !  The  object  of  this  in- 
terference is  known;  it  was  to  prevent  Gillespie 
from  aiding  Fremont.  The  object  of  the  order 
will  be  shown;  and,  though  contradictory  to  the 
interference  in  terms,  will  be  found  to  be  consist- 
ent in  design. 

Gillespie  continued  his  testimony,  producing 
another  of  the  papers,  which  went  to  establish  the 
fact  of  his  detention  under  circumstances  which 
authorized  the  belief  he  had  expressed.  Page  221: 

"  I  also  received  this  order  from  Coiniriodore  Biridle,  liy 
tlie  hands  of  Colonel  Cooke,  at  tl}e  City  of  the  Angels,  about 
the  lOih  April,  Colonel  Mason  having  just  arrived  from 
Monterey.     Read,  as  follows  : 

"  U.  S.  Ship  Columbus,  ) 

Monterey,  March  31,  1847.  ] 

'■  Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  have 
assumed  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific. 

'■  Any  appointment  that  yon  may  hold  for  the  performance 
of  any  duty  on  shore  is  hereby  annulled,  and  you  will,  with- 
out delay,  repair  to  this  place,  and  report  yourself  on  hoard 
this  sliip. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"JAMES  BIDDLE. 

"Lieutenant  A.  H.  Gillespie,  Marine  Corps." 

This  order  is  significant,  both  for  its  import  and 
its  channel  of  conveyance.  The  channel  is  Kear- 
ny's! It  was  sent  down  by  Mason  at  the  time 
that  he  left  Monterey  for  Los  Angeles  on  the 
double-barreled  gun  and  buckshot-cartridge  expe- 
dition, and  it  was  delivered  by  Cooke,  the  select 
instrument  of  Kearny,  at  that  time  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  order  of  Biddle  came,  therefore,  through  the 
channel  of  Kearny,  and,  by  making  two  colonels 
the  bearers  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  its  delivery,  and  to  the  proof 
of  its  delivery.  The  import  of  the  order  was  two- 
fold: one  to  annul  any  appointment  Gillespie  might 
have  on  shore,  the  other  to  repair  forthwith  to 
Monterey  and  report  himself  to  Biddle  in  his  ship. 
The  object  of  the  second  pare  of  this  order  is 
visible  enough.  It  was  to  detain  Gillespie  at  that 
place.  The  annulment  of  any  appointment  he 
might  hold  on  shore  will  find  its  object  in  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  operations,  and  will  be  unfolded  in 
a  future  part  of  my  speech.     It  was  in  obeying 


this  order,  and  making  known  to  Biddle  that  he 
was  on  special  duty,  that  Gillespie  received  the 
answer  from  him  which  has  been  already  given: 
"  /  have  nothing  to  do  icith  you;  you  can  return  to 
the  United  States  when  you  please."  It  will  be  seen 
how  far  Biddle  kept  his  own  word  in  this. 

Major  Gillespie  continued  his  testimony,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  little  slips  of  paper,  all  auto- 
graphs, which  sustained  it,  thus: 

"  I  also  received  this  order  from  Commodore  Biddle,  by 

the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Sherman,  acting  aid  to  General 

Kearny,  at  the  City  of  the  Angels,  about  the  17th  of  May,  I 

think;  General  Kearny  having  just  arrived  from  Monterey: 

"  Kead,  as  follows  : 

"  U.  S.  Ship  Columbus,  > 

Monterey,  May  4,  1847.  ] 
"  Sir:  Upon  the  receipt  hereof,  yon  will  forthwith  leave 
the  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  repair  to-San  Pedro,  and  report 
yourself  to  Lieutenant  Commanding  Bailey,  for  a  passage 
to  this  place  in  the  Lexington.  On  your  arrival  here,  report 
to  me  on  board  this  ship. 
"  Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"JAMES  BIDDLE, 
Commanding  Pacific  Squadron. 
"  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Gillespie, 

United  States  Marine  Corps," 

This  order,  like  the  others,  is  notable,  both  for 
the  channel  of  its  communication  and  fd)r  its  im- 
port. The  channel  is  Kearny  himself!  He  brings 
the  order  from  Biddle,  at  Monterey,  to  Gillespie, 
at  Los  Angeles;  and  then  sends  it  to  Gillespie  by 
his  own  aid-de-camp  !  doubtless  to  make  sure  both 
of  its  delivery  and  of  the  proof  of  the  fact.  The 
terms  of  it  are  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  forthwith 
order,  with  an  itinerary  for  its  execution.  At 
sight  of  the  order,  he  is  to  leave  Los  Angeles. 
Thence  he  is  to  proceed  to  San  Pedro,  being  the 
nearest  seaport.  Arriving  there,  he  is  to  find  a 
particular  officer,  Lieutenant  Bailey;  and,  having 
found  him,  he  is  to  report  to  him  for  a  special  pur- 
pose; videlicet^  that  the  said  lieutenant  may  ship 
him  to  Monterey  in  a  vessel  named.  Arrived  at 
Monterey,  Gillespie  is  to  report  in  person  to  Com- 
modore Biddle  at  a  named  place;  videlicet,  on  board 
the  United  States  ship  Columbus.  I  do  not  re- 
mark upon  the  style  of  this  letter;  that  is  not  the 
present  point.  The  point  is,  the  unity  and  perti- 
nacity— the  complicity  and  the  perseverance — of 
the  hunt  of  Biddle  and  Kearny  after  Gillespie;  and 
the  inexorable  precision  with  which  he  was  bound 
down  to  produce  himself  to  Biddle  on  board  his 
ship  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  This  iron  order 
was  received  at  Los  Angeles,  four  hundred  miles 
by  land  from  Monterey,  on  the  17th  of  May;  and, 
in  a  few  days  afterwards.  Major  Gillespie  had  re- 
ported himself,  as  ordered,  in  person  to  the  Corrf- 
modore,  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Colum- 
bus. It  was  after  this  report  in  person  that  the 
night  scene  took  place,  so  vividly  described  by 
Gillespie,  and  in  which  Biddle  told  him,  as  a 
reason  for  forbidding  him  to  leave  the  town  until 
further  orders,  that  he  had  received  a  note  from 
General  Kearny,  and  that  he  (Gillespie)  must  re- 
main in  Monterey  until  further  orders — that  he 
wanted  to  avoid  any  further  difficulty  between 
the  army  and  navy;  and  from  which  order  to 
remain  he  did  not  release  him  until  Gillespie 
agreed  to  bind  himself  upon  his  honor,  and  got 
Commodore  Stockton  to  stand  his  bail,  that  he 
would  not  say  anything  about  General  Kearny. 
I  repeat,  it  was  after  Biddle,  in  the  month  of  April, 
had  disclaimed  all  authority  over  Gillespie,,  be- 
cause he  was  under  special  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  long  after  Kearny 
had  given  him  orders  to  quit  the  California  bat- 
talion, repair  to  Washington  city,  and  report  to 
the  commander  of  the  marine  corps:  it  was  after 
all  this  that  these  two  officers  acted  together  as 
they  did.  Mason  in  the  scheme,  in  ordering  up 
Gillespie  to  Monterey,  (in  the  terms  of  an  order 
only  given  to  scamps  called  up  for  criminal  inves- 
tigation,) and  forbidding  him  to  leave  Monterey 
for  the  United  States,  except  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  have  been  proved. 

This  testimony  of  Major  Gillespie  was  too  killing 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  without  an  attempt  to  break 
its  force.  It  was  killing,  unless  killed.  The  judge 
advocate,  therefore,  tried  his  hand  at  a  cross-ex- 
amination; the  questions  all  very  proper  in  them- 
selves, and  such  as  certainly  might,  and  probably 
did,  originate  with  the  judge  advocate  himself. 
This  cross-examination  only  ntiade  things  worse. 
Here  is  a  specimen,  page  222: 

Cross-examination  of  Major  Gillespie  by  Judge  .Advocate. 
«  Q,uestion.  After  your  first  interview  with  Commodore 


Biddle,  when  yon  came  to  Monterey  in  consequence  of 
Commodore  Biddle's  orders  to  you,  which  you  received  at 
the  City  of  the  Angels,  and  when  he,  hearing  from  you  that 
you  were  in  California  on  s[>ecial  duty,  tlier-  upon  declined 
taking  any  control  of  you,  all  of  which  you  have  stated,  did 
you  then  remain  atMonterey  tillyourseeond  interview  witi! 
him ,' 

"  Answer.  Yes ;  I  was  on  board  the  Congress  with  Com- 
modore Stockton. 

"  (lueslion.  Where  were  you  then  going,  when  you  re- 
ceived orders  from  Commodore  Biddle  to  remain  at  Mon- 
terey ? 

"  Ansvier.  I  was  going  to  the  Sacramento  valley  to  make 
preparations  for  our  departure  for  the  overland  journey. 

"  (lucstion.  Did  Commodore  Biddle  rnlbrm  you,  or  do  you 
know,  what  was  the  object  of  his  order  to  you  to  remain  at 
Monterey  till  further  orders  J 

"Jlnsuer.  Commodore  Biddle  did  not  inform  me  what  his 
object  was  ;  but,  telling  me  that  he  had  received  a  nole  from 
General  Kearny,  the  inference  was  that  such  was  GeneraJ 
Kearny's  wish  that  I  should  be  detained. 

"  Qitestion.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  intended  tokeep 
you  from  going  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  or  to  prevent  you 
from  coming  home  ? 

'■^Answer.  It  certainty  was  intended  to  prevent  me  from 
going  to  the  Sacramento  valley  at  that  time  ;  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  me  from 
going  in  advance  of  (Jeneral  Kearny  to  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley ;  which  detention  would  delay  my  early  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

"  (Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Kearny  or 
Commodore  Biddle  had  any  knowledge  ofyourwish  and  in- 
tention to  come  home  when  you  received  Commodore  Bid- 
die's  order  to  remain  at  Monterey.-* 

"Answer.  I  cannot  say  positively  as  to  General  Kearny's 
knowing,  although  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  when  1  called  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him  at  the  Angeles.  Commwlore  Biddle  did 
know,  as  he  had  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  and  that  I  was  to  make  all  preparation  for 
the  journey  home. 

"  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Kearny  had 
any  special  object  in  view  in  wishing  to  prevent  you  from 
going  to  the  Sacramento  valley.'' 

^^  Answer.  I  cannot  say  positively;  -it  is  merely  supposi- 
tion. 

"  Qiiestion.  Do  you  know  or  believe  that  the  intention  of 
General  Kearny  was  to  prevent  your  going  at  that  time  to 
the  Sacramento  valley,  and  not  to  prevent  your  coming 
home  ? 

"  Answer.  I  do  believe  that  the  intention  was  to  prevent 
my  going  to  the  Sacramento  valley  ;  and,  this  wish  taken  iit 
connection  with  the  diflSculties  in  California,  I  have  always 
supposed  he  desired  to  delay  my  preparations  for  the  United 
States. 

"  C^uestion.  Was  there  any  way  of  your  returnina  to  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  except  in  the  party  of  General 
Kearny.' 

"  Answer.  I  never  contemplated  returning  with  General 
Kearny,  but  with  Coriimodore  Stockton. 

"  Question.  Could  General  Kearny,  knowing  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  return  with  him,  have  known  of  your  intentions 
to  return  at  all  at  that  time.'' 

"  Answer.  I  suppose  he  did ;  it  was  a  public  thing  that 
Commodore  Stockton  was  coming;  and  it  was  public  that 
night  at  Monterey,  by  my  conversation  with  the  officers, 
that  I  was  coming  home,  and  that  I  was  to  leave  for  the 
Sacramento  next  mornins,  the  first  of  June. 

"  (Question.  Was  the  Sacramento  valley  the  place  where 
you  made  preparations  for  your  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  were  you  to  make  preparations  also  for  Commodore 
Stockton  in  that  valley ;  and  did  the  delay  of  these  prepara- 
tions delay  the  departure  of  Commodore  Stockton;  and 
what  was  the  extent  of  those  preparations  in  horses,  mules, 

&C..' 

"  Answer.  At  the  time  I  received  the  order  to  remain  in 
Monterey,  it  was  my  intention  to  make  preparations  for  the 
overland  journey  of  Commodore  Stockton's  party,  which  I 
commanded  at  Suter's  Fort,  in  the  Sacramento  valley ;  most 
certainly  the  delay  of  these  preparations  did  delay  the  de- 
parture of  Commodore  Stockton.  The  extent  of  the  prepa- 
rations consisted  in  collecting  animals — upwards  of  one 
hundred  mules  and  horses,  making  pack-saddles,  and  pro- 
curing everything  necessary  for  the  overland  journey." 

This  cross-examination  made  the  case  worse  for 
Kearny  and  Biddle.  It  was  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire;  and  the  fire  burnt  too  hot  for  Kearny 
to  lie  still  upon  it.  He  could  not  lie  still;  and  the 
next  day,  (page  224,)  when  the  court  opened,  the 
judge  advocate  read  a  paper,  the  character  of  which 
may  be  comprehended  from  the  proceedings  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Thus,  (Fremont  addressing 
the  court:) 

"Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsel,  submits  that  the  judge  advocate  is  act- 
ing irregularly,  in  reading  to  the  court  at  this  time  anything 
in  the  way  of  reply  to  Major  Gillespie's  testimony,  and  that 
he  should  reserve  such  statements  until  he  is  ready  to  prove 
them,  and  until  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  rein- 
troduce General  Kearny." 

And  then  this,  (the  judge  advocate  addressing 
the  court:) 

"The  judge  advocate  then  said:  He  had  not  replied  to 
Captain  Gillespie's  testimony,  or  made  any  reflections  upon 
it.  His  object  was,  to  explain  why  he  was  about  to  make 
an  inquiry  in  relation  to  Captain  Gillespie's  house  at  the 
City  of  the  Angels,  which,  if  unexplained,  and  its  bearing 
on  this  particular  matter  before  the  court  not  understood, 
might  appear  to  be  wholly  irrelevant,  and  an  improper  in- 
quiry into  the  private  affairs  of  an  oflncer.  He  submits  to 
the  court  whether  bis  proceeding  in  this  matter  is  irregu- 
lar." 
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Then  Fremont  again: 

"  sir.  President:  The  paper  read  by  the  judge  advocate  is 
evidf  ritly  founded  upon  a  conversation  last  night  with  Gbm- 
eral  Kearny;  and,  under  the  advice  ofhis  counsel,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Fremont  denies  the  right  of  the  judge  advocate 
to  come  into  court  with  such  statements  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  testimony,  anil  to  weaken  or  break  the  force 
of  the  testimony  which  is  in  the  course  of  delivery.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  iPremont  is  advised  by  his  counsel  to  say,  that 
there  will  be  a  stage  in  the  further  progress  of  this  case  when 
Brigadier  General  Kearny  can  be  regularly  reintroduced  as 
a  witness:  and  until  that  time  arrives,  and  until  he  is  so  re- 
introduced, and  the  rightofcross-examination  of  him  in  open 
court  again  acquired,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  is  ad- 
vised by  his  counsel  that  what  General  Kearny  may  tell  the 
judge  advocate  in  the  recess  of  this  court  is  not  to  be  repeated 
liere." 

Then  the  court  was  cleared,  the  doors  closed, 
and  the  tribunal  sat  in  jiidirment.  When  opened, 
the  result  w^as  lead — page  226: 

"After  mature  deliberation,  the  court  decided  that  the 
papers  be  entered  on  record,  and  the  examination  of  the 
witness  be  continued,  as-proposed  by  the  judge  advocate." 

The  judge  advocate  then  opened  the  cross-inter- 
rogation upon  the  matter  evidently  furnished  by 
Kearny,  and  having  the  effect  of  letting  Kearny 
tell  his  own  story.  It  was  a  story  about  a  house 
in  Los  Angeles — one  of  those  kind  of  stories 
w^hich,  in  the 'vernacular  of  some  parts  of  the 
south  and  west,  is  called  a  "rtg'maj'o/e;"  which, 
being  interpreted,  signifies  a  story  told  in  a  circle, 
or  a  circular  story — a  kind  of  story  which,  though 
it  may  have  a  name,  has  no  local  habitation,  either 
inside  or  outside  of  the  cii'cle.  No  good  seemed 
to  come  of  this  interrogation.  The  case  going 
thus,  the  court  tried  its  hand  at  a  question,  in  this 
wise,  and  received  the  answer  which  will  be  read: 

"  Caj.tain  Gillesjde,  a  wilneas — Examination  by  the  court. 

"  Question  by  the  Court.  Could  you  have  left  California  for 
the  United  States  sooner  than  you  did,  if  General  Kearny 
had  not  interfered,  as  you  suppose.' 

"■Aniwer.  Yes,  I  could." 

This  answer  stumped  the  court.  The  judge  ad- 
vocate was  only  mystified;  the  court  was  stumped. 

It  became  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  made 
out  of  Gillespie,  cross-examine  him  who  would. 
The  case  was  deferred,  therefore,  for  Kearny's 
own  swearing,  which  came  on  soon  after,  at  his 
reintroduction,  in  the  month  of  January.  1  follow 
him  there.  At  page  307,  he  swears  thus,  upon 
this  point  of  detaining  Gillespie: 

"  General  Kearny,  a  witness.  '■ 

"  Q,uestion  by  Judge  Mvocate.  State  all  facts  within  your 
knowledge  concerning  the  order  of  Commodore  Biddle  to 
Captain  Gilltspie,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May, 
1847,  ordermg  him  to  be  detained  at  Monterey. 
'  ^'Answer.  I  left  Los  Angeles  on  the  13th  of  May,  1847; 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  left  there  on  the  same  day.  I  reached 
Monterey  on  the  ■27th  of  the  same  month;  Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie, I  think,  reached  there  on  the  evening  previous. 
Betbre  leaving  Los  Angeles,  I  understood  that  Lieutenant 
Gillespie  had  rented  the  room,  or  the  house,  which  he  then 
occupied,  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  I  left  Monterey  for 
the  United  States  on  the  3)si  of  May.  The  evening  pre- 
vious. Colonel  Mason,  upon  whom  was  to  devolve  the  man- 
agement of  the  military  and  civil  affairs  in  California,  or,  in 
other  words,  who  was  to  relieve  me  in  my  authority,  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  understood  that  Lieutenant 
Gillespie  was  making  arrangements,  or  about  to  leave  Mon- 
terey lor  San  Francisco,  or  the  Sacramet:to,orone  or  both — 
which,  I  do  not  remember — and  that  he  feared  Lieutenant 
Gillespie's  appearance  in  that  district  of  country  might  serve 
to  produce  an  excitement  among  the  people.  I  told  Colonel 
Mason  of  what  I  had  understood  at  Los  Angeles  of  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie's  renting  a  house  there;  and  if  he  appre- 
hended any  ditticulty  from  Lieutenant  Gillespie's  moving 
through  the  country  to  the  Sacramento,  or  San  Francisco,  I 
forget  which,  1  advised  him  to  go  to  Commodore  liiddle  and 
to  make  a  statement  of  it.  I  wrote  to  Commodore  ISiddle 
an  unofficial  communication,  (I  have  no  copy  and  I  took  no 
copy  of  it;)  but  the  purport  of  it  was,  as  I  remember,  that, 
inasmuch  as  California  was  then  quiet,  I  thought  the  quiet 
could  be  best  preserved  by  preventing  Lieutenant  Gillespie 
from  going  about  the  country." 

This  cock-brained  story — this  farrago  of  crudi- 
ties and  incongruities — was  exposed  to  ridicule  by 
a  few  sharp-pointed  questions  put  to  Kearny  by 
Fremont.  Page  311  makes  exhibition  of  these 
questions  and  their  answeis,  until  the  court  inter- 
fered to  rescue  the  witness: 

"  Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Kearny,  a  witness,  on  re-cross-ex- 
aminalion  by  the  defence. 

"  Question  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  FrSmont.  In  your  testi- 
mony of  yesterday  you  say  that  Colonel  Mason  told  you  that 
he  understood  Captain  Gillespie  weis  about  to  leave  Mon- 
terey for  San  Francisco,  or  the  Saciamento,  or  both,  (you 
not  remembering  which,)  and  he  feared  his  (Gillespie's) 
appearance  'in  thai  district  of  country'  might  serve  to  pro- 
duce an  excitement  among  the  people  ;  now,  which  district 
of  country  do  you  mean  by  the  use  of  llic  definite  demon- 
strative pronoun  '  that?' 

"  Jinsvter.  I  meant  the  district  of  country  to  which  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  was  going.' 

"  Clueition.  Did  the  fear  of  the  excitement  extend  to  both 
dislriclii .' 


^^  Answer.  It  was  information  which  I  myself  received 
from  (Jolonel  Mason.  His  fears  were,  as  I  understood  him, 
that  the  excitement  might  he  produced  in  the  district  of 
country  to  which  Lieutenant  Gillespie  was  going. 

"  Clucstion  What  people  do  you  mean  thus  expected  to 
be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Captain  Gillespie  among 
them .' 

"  Answer.   It  was  Colonel  Mason's  meaning,  not  mine. 

"  Question.  Hid  you  act  upon  Colonel  Mason's  meaning, 
without  knowing  what  it  was,  and  thereupon  use  your  in- 
fluence with  Conunodore  Biddle  to  detain  Captain  Gillespie  .' 

"  jinsii-er.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  yesterday,  the 
information  I  received  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie's  intended 
movements,  or  expected  movements,  was  entirely  from  Col- 
onel Mason;  I  had  no  information  ofhis  intended  or  expect- 
ed movements  from  any  other  source.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  quiet  of  the  country  would  be  best  preserved  by 
Lieutenant  Gillespie's  not  going  into  the  upper  district  of 
country,  and  1  so  wrote  to  Commodore  Biddle. 

"  Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  excitement  e.x- 
pectid  ■■ 

"Answer.  I  presume  that  Colonel  Mason,  upf»n  whom 
was  to  devolve  the  governorship  of  the  country  the  day  sub- 
sequent to  his  conversation  with  me,  apprehended  that 
there  might  he  produced  some  objection  to  his  authority  in 
the  country. 

"  Question.  What  people,  Americans  or  Californians,  do 
you  mean  us  to  understand  as  being  thus  excited.' 

"  Ansiver.   I  presume  both. 

"  Question.  Did  you  expect  Captain  Gillespie  to  excite 
an  insurrection  against  your  successor,  Colonel  Mason.' 

"  Answer.    I  did  not. 

"  Question.  Were  you  at  that  time  on  terms  of  social  in- 
tercourse with  Major  Gillespie,  and  do  you  know  whether 
Colonel  Mason  was  so  also  .' 

"  Answer.  There  was  at  no  time  any  difference  between 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  and  myself.  Whenever  we  met  we  ex- 
changed salutations  as  between  gentlemen  ;  there  was  noth- 
ing further  between  us.  I  know  not  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Lieutenant  Gillespie  and  Colonel  Mason. 

"  Question.  You  said,  in  your  testimony  yesterday,  that 
you  thought  the  quiet  (of  the  country)  would  be  best  pre- 
served by  preventing  Lieutenant  Gillespie  from  going  about 
the  country.  Now,  what  did  you  mean  by  these  words, 
"  preventing  him  from  goi^ts;  about  the  country  V 

"  Answer.  I  meant  that  the  quiet  of  the  upper  district  of 
the  country  would  be  best  preserved,  in  my  opinion,  by 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  not  going  there. 

"  Question.  What  law  pievailed  at  that  time,  martial  or 
civil,  in  California.' 

"  Answer.  The  civil  law,  as  far  as  the  militarj^  authori- 
ties would  admit  of. 

"  Question.  What  character  had  Major  Gillespie  as  an 
orderly  or  as  a  seditious  citizen  .' 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  the  court  was  ordered  to  be 
cleared." 

The  interrogation  was  stopped — the  witness 
rescued — and  the  most  preposterous  reasons  for 
an  illegal  act  ever  heard  of  in  a  court,  hushed  up 
and  suppressed.  A  map  of  the  country  is  wanted 
to  comprehend  the  incoherency  of  this  swearing. 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  near  four  hundred 
miles  apart — all  American  settlers  at  one — very 
few  of  any  kind  at  the  other — the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  south,  seven  hundred  miles  from  Sac- 
ramento— five  hundred  from  San  Francisco — four 
hundred  from  iVIonterey — and  Gillespie  goins:  to 
one,  or  both,  or  all — don't  remember  which — and 
his  appearance  to  excite  an  insurrection!  he  who 
had  been  twice  lanced  at  San  Pasqual,  and  once 
shot  at  Rio  San  Gabriel,  in  putting  down  insur- 
rections! Beauty  of  it  was,  that  all  this  Kearny 
swearing  about  insurrections,  was  crossing  swoi'ds 
with  Biddle  upon  the  same  point.  The  point  was, 
the  cause  for  detaining  Gillespie.  According  to 
Biddle,  it  was  the  difficulties  between  the  army 
and  the  navy:  that  is  to  say,  between  Kearny  on 
one  hand,  and  Stockton  and  Fremont  on  the  other. 
According  to  Kearny,  the  cause  of  the  detainer 
was,  not  at  all  his  own  difficulties,  but  Mason's! 
not  at  all  dissensions  of  the  army  and  navy,  but 
fear  of  popular  revolt  against  Governor  Mason! 
Thus,  they  cross  swords;  or,  at  least,  they  cross 
their  tongues:  and  one,  or  the  other,  must  speak 
with  what  the  Indians  call  a  forked  tongue.  But, 
to  do  justice,  and  give  the  devil  his  due  in  this  con- 
flict of  tongues,  Biddle  evidently  had  the  advan- 
tage— had  verisimilitude  on  his  side — evidently 
came  nearest  the  truth.  Kearny,  during  the  whole 
examination,  both  direct  and  cross,  on  this  point 
of  Gillespie's  detainment,  seemed  to  be  in  that 
state  of  mental  dubiosity  which,  in  that  same  ver- 
nacular of  the  south  and  west,  is  called  a  quandm-y 
— from  the  French,  qu^en  dirai-je  ?  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, signifies,  what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  In  this 
lamentable  state,  that  "  member"  of  the  court 
came  to  his  rescue;  and  he  was  extricated  as  has 
been  told.  Now,  1  think,  that  member  of  the  court 
ought  to  have  a  brevet.* 

Such  reasons  as  these,  given  for  the  detention  of 
Gillespie — for  preventing  him  going  at  large — were 
worse  than  none.     It  was  so  felt  by  everybody. 

*  Prophetic.    He  has  got  it.    Collateral  Graham. 


Besides  making  the  testiinony  worse,  it  made  the 
case  worse,  by  bringing  out  Mason  as  a  full  con- 
federate in  the  business  of  detention  with  Biddle 
and  Kearny.  -That  Mason  who,  if  he  had  had  the 
faintest  glimmering  perception — a  mere  crepuscu- 
lar perception  of  the  sense  of  honor — would  never 
have  mixed  himself  with  Fremont's  concerns,  as 
he  then  did.  But  that  is  a  trifle  compared  to  what 
is  to  come.  But  let  us  not  anticipate  events.  The 
subject  then  i-ested  until  Kearny  came  forward, 
after  the  trial  was  over,  and  all  the  testimony 
closed,  with  his  own  autograph  questions,  stu- 
diously prepared  by  himself,  studiou.sly  answered 
by  himself  on  prepared  answers;  and  which  the 
court  falsely  and  fraudulently  as.'^umed  for  their 
own,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  both  the  law  and 
their  own  decision;  and  thus  enable  Kearny  to 
vvhitewash  himself,  and  give  them  an  excuse  for 
giving  him  a  certificate  of  character.  One  of  these 
questions  related  to  the  detention  of  Gillespie,  and 
was  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  general  negative 
answers  at  all  points.  The  court  put  it:  the  wit- 
ness answered  it.  It  not  only  "  look  the  rag  off 
the  bush,"  but  took  the  bush  itself  off  the  ground. 
Fremont  and  his  counsel  scorned  to  mix  in  such  a 
criminal  farce.  They  would  not  countenance  such 
a  mockery  of  law,  justice,  and  shame,  by  even 
asking  a  question.  They  sat  silent,  indignant, 
scornful  observers  of  the  scandalous  scene;  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  court  and  the  witness  had 
the  testimony  their  own  way.  Soon— like  the 
handle  of  a  jug — it  was  all  on  one  side.  And  being 
the  last  swear  in  the  trial — like  the  last  tag  in  the 
children's  play — it  was  poison,  and  killed  all  it 
touched — and  won  the  game;  provided  (and  this 
is  the  time  of  provisoes)  the  child  added,  at  the  time 
of  giving  the  last  tag,  this  poetical  distich: 
"Tig,  lag,  toison ; 
Last  tag  is  poison." 
Then  the  game  was  won:  and  so  of  Kearny,  and 
the  court,  with  the  last  swear. 

The  proof  that  Gillespie  was  detained,  and  that 
by  the  joint  contrivance  of  Kearny,  Biddle,  and 
Mason,  is  now  complete.  That  detention  was  also 
the  detention  of  Commodore  Stockton,  Captrrin 
Hensley,  and  other  witnesses  of  Fremont.  They 
were  detained  above  a  month  at  the  start,  and  only 
arrived  when  the  trial  of  Fremont  had  been  two 
weeks  in  progress.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  de- 
tention was  only  terminated  upon  a  condition — 
new,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  American  naval  ser- 
vice— namely,  to  say  nothing  about  Kearny,  and 
upon  a  species  of  bail  certainly  new  in  American 
jurisprudence,  that  of  giving  Commodore  Stockton 
security  for  keeping  his  word  of  honor.  This  is 
proved,  and  it  is  the  rise  of  a  step  in  the  enormity 
of  the  plot  against  Fremont.  But  I  am  not  done 
with  this  business  of  keeping  away  witnesses. 
There  is  another  chapter  on  that  head  still  behind, 
and,  still  climacteric,  it  rises  above  the  other !  The 
case  of  Gillespie,  Stockton,  and  Hensley  was  that 
of  witnesses  detained  in  the  town  of  Monterey :  the 
case  to  be  unfolded  is  that  of  witnesses  relegated 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  confined  on  board  of 
ships.  The  case  was  this:  when  military  opei-a- 
tions  commenced  on  land  in  California  under  Fre- 
mont, the  young  officers  of  the  marines  and  of  the 
navy,  with  the  high  spirit  which  belongs  to  them, 
sought  employment  in  this  new  field.  Their  su- 
perior officers  gave  them  leave  to  serve  on  shore; 
and,  besides  those  who  went  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Stockton,  many  joined  Fremont,  and 
made  with  him  that  skillful,  daring,  bloodless 
march,  which,  in  its  conception,  execution,  and  con- 
sequences, stands  alone  in  the  Mexican  war.  Many 
serv  d  through  it,  and  some  still  continued  in  the 
battalion  after  Fremont  became  Governor,  and  Gil- 
lespie its  Major.  Louis  McLane,  jr.,  John  K. 
Wilson,  of  Maryland,  Surgeon  Gilchrist,  of  Mas- 
sachu^tts,  were  of  this  number.  Maddox,  of  the 
marines,  had  cooperated  at  the  time  of  the  Bear 
flag.  All  of  these  stood  in  a  relation  to  be  service- 
able to  Fremont  on  his  trial,  from  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  his  conduct — Wilson  especially, 
named  by  Cooke  as  the  one  on  whom  he  expended 
so  much  eloquence,  and  to  move  whom  he  touched 
so  many  moving  topics,  and  who  was  in  the  im- 
mediate command  of  those  cannon  at  San  Gabriel, 
the  non-delivery  of  which  was  one  of  the  mutiny 
specifications  before  the  court-martial,  and  the  de- 
livery of  which  would  have  been  the  immediate 
massacre  of  Cooke  and  his  Mormons,  with  the 
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recommencement  of  the  war,  SlS guerrilla,  ]omeA  by 
all  the  bordering  Indians  from  Sonora  to  Oregon. 
All  these  naval  and  marine  officers  who  had  thus 
served  with  Fremont,  stood  in  the  relation  to  be 
probable  advantageous  witnesses  to  him  on  any 
trial  for  his  conduct  in  California;  and  Wilson 
above  all.  Besides  the  mutiny  specification,  he 
happened  to  have  particular  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
hibition scene  at  Monterey,  and  something  to  tell 
on  that  head  which  has  never  yet  been  told.  The 
Senate  has  already  seen,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  contemporaneously  with  Kearny's  order 
to  Gillespie,  relieving  him  from  the  command  of  the 
California  battalion,  and  ordering  him  to  Wash- 
ington, there  was  also  an  order  from  Biddle  to  Gil- 
lespie, brought  through  the  Kearny  channel  of 
Mason  and  Cooke,  '■*  annulling  any  appointment  for 
any  duty  on  shore,"  and  ordering  him  to  report  on 
board  his  ship.  At  the  same  time  there  were  sim- 
ilar orders  to  others  of  the  naval  officers  serving  on 
shore,  and,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  they  were  sent 
off  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Among  these 
was  Midshipman  Wilson,  who,  besides  being  ne- 
cessary as  a  witness  to  Fremont,  happened  to  have 
the  right  to  come  home — superior  orders  to  come 
home — and  a  necessity  of  his  own  for  coming 
home.  With  this  introductory  statement,  to  give 
the  better  intelligibility  to  the  evidence,  the  evi- 
dence itself  must  now  begin  to  speak.  I  begin 
with  the  argument  read  before  the  court-martial  in 
relation  to  the  detention  of  Midshipman  Wilson 
and  others,  by  sending  them  on  board  their  ships 
to  cruise  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  read  the  parts 
which  apply  to  the  case  of  these  relegated  officers. 
Pages  214  and  215  of  the  Trial: 

'•  Supiiosin:^  it  to  lie  an  offence,  in  any  oase,  and  going  to 
the  im|)eaclini«nt  of  motives  and  credit  in  any  prosecutor 
in  any  court,  lo  endeavor  to  keep  away  witnesses,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fremont  is  instructed  by  Ills  counsel  to  say 
that  the  ca-:e  now  presented,  if"  true,  is  the  strongest  which 
can  he  imagined  It  is  the  case  of  a  general  prosecuting  his 
subordinate  tor  alleged  crimes  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  subordinate  brought  home  for  trial  without  a 
knowledge  of  a  charge  against  him,  and  the  prosecutor 
bringing  his  own  winiesses  in  his  train.  This  would  seem 
to  make  the  case  stron»  enough,  hut  other  features  rise  up 
to  aggravate  it.  It  is  in  evidence  from  Major  Cooke  tt>Kt 
General  Kearny  calculated  that  there  would  be  no  trial  at 
present,  or  for  a  long  time,  or  a  brief  trial  upon  documentary 
testimony  alone  ;  that,  for  want  of  evidence  from  California, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  would  probably  ask  and  obtain 
a  long  postponement  of  his  trial,  or  would  go  into  trial  upon 
the  written  lestiinony  at  hand.  Thus,  for  want  of  that  tes- 
timony which  he  had  no  chance  to  bring,  and  to  keep  away 
whicli  It  is  now  proposed  to  subinitevidence  against  General 
Kearny,  it  was  calculated  that  the  charges  would  hang  a 
long  time  over  him,  during  which  it  might  happen  that  not 
only  newspaper  articles,  but  books  such  as  this  (showing 
the  second  volume  ofFayette  Robinson's  account  of  the  war) 
might  be  published  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  his  guilt  and 
infamy ;  or,  going  to  trial  at  once,  to  avoid  that  consequence, 
he  would  he  subjected  to  summary  conviction  on  the  papers 
produced  against  him." 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  further  says  to  the  court, 
that,  if  the  testimony  of  Mijor  Gillespie  is  admitted  to  prove 
an  interference  from  General  Kearny  through  Commodore 
Biddle  to  keep  liiin  (Major  Gillespie)  away,  he  will  then, 
and  in  the  wake  of  that  slaring  case,  attempt  to  show  two 
others,  that  of  Acting  Lieutenant  Louis  McLane,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  a  major  in  the  California  battalion,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  nesotiating  the  capitulation  of 
Couenga  ;  and  Midshipman  Wilson,  a  captain  in  the  same 
battalion  ;  both  of  them  standing  in  relations  to  be  material 
witnesses  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.  Both  of  these 
officers  had  the  promise  of  Commodore  Stockton  to  return; 
both  of  whom  were  entitled  to  that  justice  from  their  long  ab- 
sence and  hard  sevice ;  and  both  of  whom  were  detained 
and  sent  to  sea  by  Commodore  Biddle;  while  Lieutenant 
Radibrd,  the  bother-in-law  of  General  Kearny,  without  equal 
claims  to  ask  a  return,  was  indulged  with  that  favoi.  If  the 
testimony  of  Major  Gillespie  is  admitted,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  will  afterwards,  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  en- 
deavor to  show  circumstances  which  may  justify  a  probable 
presumption  that  Messrs.  McLane  and  Wilson  were  also 
detained  for  the  same  purpose  that  Major  Gillespie  w.as,and 
more  effectually;  for,  being  sent  to  sea,  they  have  not  yet 
arrived  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Wilson  was  still  absent  at  the  time  this  ap- 
plication was  made.  He  arrived  with  Cotnmodore 
Biddle  about  the  close  of  the  trial;  but  of  that  here- 
after. The  application  to  the  court  was  during  his 
absence,  and  to  prove  that  he  had  been  sent  to  sea 
b^  Biddle,  through  the  procurement  of  Kearny; 
thereby  keeping  him  away  from  the  trial,  and  un- 
der circumstances  to  authorize  the  belief  that  such 
was  the  object,  as  well  as  the  effect,  of  his  relega- 
tion to  the  north  Pacific  Ocean.  Major  Gillespie 
was  then  under  exaiiiination;  and  the  court,  after 
considering  Freinont's  application,  permitted  the 
question  to  be  put  in  [elation  to  the  relegation  of  the 
naval  officers  who  had  served  with  Fremont.  Then 
this  course  of  examination  took  place,  page  220: 

"  Clucstion  by  Lieutenant  Oolonel  Frimont.  Do  you  knovir 


the  respective  periods  that  Acting  Lieu  tenant  Louis  McLane, 
and  Midshipman  Wilson,  and  Lieutenant  Radford,  had  been 
out  on  service.'  and  whether  Midshipman  Wilson  had  any 
special  reason,  connected  with  his  own  examination,  to 
induce  him  to  wish  to  come  home.'  atid  whether  Messrs. 
McLane  and  Wilson  were  not  officers  in  the  California  bat- 
talion.'and  where  are  they  now.' 

".Answer.  My  impression  is " 

When  Gillespie  began  to  open  his  mouth  to  an- 
swer this  question,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
get  out  the  trisyllable  and  the  two  monosyllables 
here  read,  the  customary  interruption  took  place; 
which  appears  on  the  record  in  this  wise: 

"The  president  here  announced  that  a  member  wished 
the  court  cleared;  and  he  ordered  the  court  cleared,  which 
was  done." 

Different,  however,  from  the  customary  decis- 
ion— for  there  must  have  been  a  decision  of  some- 
thing-, though  none  of  those  who  had  marched  to 
the  tune  of  "  Clear  the  Kitchen''''  '(for  that  became 
the  contemptuous  designation  among  the  bystand- 
ers of  all  these  eourt-clearings)  knew  what  the 
court  was  cleared  for.  The  announcement  of  the 
secret  deliberation  was  in  these  words,  and  showed 
that  there  had  been  an  objeetion  to  the  question: 

"The  court  de«ided  timt  the  question  shall  be  put." 
0 !  si  sic — not,  semper — but,  scepkis! 
If  they  had  only  let  questions  be  put  a  little 
oftener ! 

"Captain  Gillespie,  the  witness,  answered  as  follows  :  I 
cannot  answer  positively  as  to  the  respective  periods  the 
gentlemen  named  in  the  question  bad  been  out;  but  my 
impression  is,  that  Mr.  McLane  had  been  out  three  years, 
Lieutenant  Radford  overfour  years,  and  Midshipman  Wilson 
had  been  in  the  Pacific  between  six  and  seven  years;  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  exact  period.  Midshipman  Wilson  was 
very  desirous  to  return  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  entitled  to  his  examination.  Messrs.  McLane 
and  Wilson  were  officers  of  the  Caliloriiia  battalion;  the 
former  wag  on  board  of  the  Columbus  when  I  left  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  now  probably  on  his  way  home.  The  latter 
was  ordered  on  board  of  the  Portsmouth  sloop  of  war,  and 
is  no  doubt  cruising  in  the  Pacific." 

The  question  put  to  Major  Gillespie  was  only 
introductory  to  more  particular  and  pointed  evi- 
dence—namely, to  certified  office  copies  of  five 
different  orders  or  communications,  in  the  Navy 
Department,  in  relation  to  the  relegation  of  Mid- 
shipman Wilson  by  Commodore  Biddle,  and  giv- 
ing renewed  and  peremptory  orders  for  his  return 
to  the  United  States.  These  office  copies  were 
offered  in  evidence;  but,  foreseeing  the  possibility 
of  their  rejection,  (which  happened,)  and  to  sup- 
ply in  some  degree  their  place  on  the  record  if  not 
received,  Fremont  and  his  counsel  made  a  written 
request,  reciting  the  character  of  each  for  their 
admission.  That  request  was  in  these  words — 
page  303: 

"  Mr.  President:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  submits  a 
series  of  papers,  marked  from  A  to  E,  inclusively,  to  be 
used  as  presumptive  evidence,  in  addition  to  positive  evi- 
dence heretofore  adduced,  to  estriblish;that  persons  standing 
in  a  relation  to  him  to  be  material  witnesses,  have  been 
kept  away  by  General  Kearny,  through  Commodore  Biddle. 

"  'I'he  first  of  the  papers  is  from  Midshipman  Wilson  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  Monterey,  j^of  California,) 
June  9,  1847,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  right  to  return,  and 
asks  the  Secretary  lo  give  such  an  order  as  will  induce  the 
commander  on  that  station  to  allow  him,  the  said  Midship- 
man Wilson,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

"  He  states  that  he  has  been  on  duty  constantly  since  the 
year  1841 ;  Is  the  only  midshipman  of  the  first  part  of  that 
date  then  on  that  station  ;  refers  to  Commodore  Stockton  as 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  detention,  and  who 
had  endeavored  to  induce  Commodore  Biddle  to  allow  him 
to  return  ;  but  without  success. 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  states  that  Midshipman 
Wilson  was  an  officer  in  the  Calitbrnia  battalion  ;  that  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  cannon  specification  of  the  mutiny  charge  ; 
and  was  present  at  tlie  scene  at  Monterey ;  and,  from  his 
situation,  must  have  been  a  material  witness  for  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont.  The  paper  is  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  in  the  Navy  Department. 

"  The  paper  B  is  an  extractfrom  adespatch  from  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  dated  October  2.5,  1847,  and  directed  to 
Commodore  Jones,  directing  him  to  permit  to  return  to  the 
Unitiid  States  the  midshipmen  bfthe  classes  of  1840  and  1841, 
of  whom  Mr.  Wilson  was  one,  and  expressly  stating  that  it 
was  'just'  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  standing  their  exami- 
nation for  promotion — the  detention  of  Mr.  Wilson  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  act  which  au- 
thorized the  interference  of  the  deparlitient,  and  authorizes 
the  [iresninption  that  lie  was  detained  for  some  extraordinary 
and  unknown  cause. 

"  The  paper  C  is  an  extract  of  a  despatch  addressed  to 
Commodore  Shubrick,  dated  August  2],  1846.  It  directs 
Commodore  Shubrick  to  send  home  lor  examinalion  the  mid- 
shipmen whose  term  of  service  commenced  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1841,  by  the  first  public  vessel  that  might 
return,  that  they  might  prepare  themselves  for  tiieir  exami- 
nation. 

"  The  paper  marked  D  is  an  official  certificate  from  the 
records  of  the  department,  showing, _^r-s<,  that  Lieutenant 
Win.  Radford  sailed  from  New  York,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  19/,/t  of  October  1843;  secondly,  that  Passed  Midihipman 
Louis  McLane  sailed  from  Norfolk,  for  the  same  station,  on 


the  Wi  of  September,  1843;  and,  thirdly,  that  Midshipman 
John  K.  Wilson  sailed  from  Norfolk,  for  the  same  statirm, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1841 ;  and  that  he  was,  under  the 
regulation  of  the  department,  entitled  to  his  examination  in 
July,  1847. 

"  Paper  E  is  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
December  16,  1846,  and  shows  the  wishes  of  the  department 
in  regard  lo  the  midshipmen  of  the  class  of  1841,  of  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  was  one,  and  that  the  justice  of  his  return  was 
fully  conceded. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  asks  that  the  foregoing  pa- 
pers be  received  as  circumstantial  and  presumptive  evidence, 
to  go  with  other  testimony  to  establish  that  Messrs.  McLane 
and  Wilson  were  detained  by  Commodore  Biddle,  through 
the  interference  of  General  Kearny,  he  (General  Kearny) 
having,  at  that  time,  the  secret  intention  (known  to  Commo- 
dore Biddle)  lo  arrest  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frdmont,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  conduct  in  California,  of  which  Messrs.  McLane 
and  Wilson,  from  their  intimate  service  with  him  in  the 
California  battalion,  must  have  been  known  to  have  been 
well  acquainted,  and  also  friendly  to  him." 

The  application  was  rejected;  and  the  court,  hav- 
ing assigned  reasons  for  the  rejection,  are  entitled 
to  have  them  read: 

"The  court  was  then  cleared.  And  the  court  decided 
that  the  papers  cannot  be  received  in  evidence,  as  raising 
any  presumption  that  witnesses  were  kept  from  tiiis  trial  by 
General  Kearny.  The  court  further  remark,  that  Midship- 
man Wilson's  letter  refers  to  Commodore  Stockton  as  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumslancesof  his  detention,  which  he, 
Midshipman  Wilson,  does  not  indicate.  Whatever  this 
letter  is  offered  to  prove,  presumptively.  Commodore  Stock- 
Ion  can  be  called  to  prove  directly,  if  the  defence  desire  it." 

These  reasons  resolve  themselves  into  three;  of 
which  a  remark  upon  each:  1.  As  not  raising  u 
presumption  that  the  witnesses  were  kept  away. 
The  testimony  of  Gillespie  had  already  raised  that 
presumption,  and  nearly  established  the  fact;  and 
these  papers  were  offered  in  aid  of  his  testimony. 
That  was  a  view  of  testimony  which  the  court 
could  seldom  be  induced  to  take — seldom  induced 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  sufficiency 
and  the  legality  of  testimony.  Their  general  rule, 
with  respect  to  testimony,  on  Fremont's  side,  was 
to  weigh  every  separate  piece  by  itself,  as  offered; 
and  if  not  sufficient  in  itself  in  their  judgment — if 
not  pointe  blanc — if  not  rem  in  re — if  not  the  pestle 
in  the  gallipot — reject  it,  at  once,  as  immaterial,  or 
irrelevant,  or  collateral.  So  in  this  case:  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  away 
went  the  five  pieces  of  testimony,  as  not  raising  a 
presumption,  &c.  2.  The  reference  to  Commodore 
Stockton  as  knowing  the  circumstances,  &c.  This 
was  only  cumulative,  and  to  help  out  a  case  suffi- 
ciently made  out  without  it,  and  helped  out  by  the 
evidence  in  the  Navy  Office,  in  the  palpable  and 
inexorable  shape  of  regulations,  dates,  and  orders. 
Commodore  Stockton  could  prove  that  Biddle  re- 
fused to  permit  Wilson  to  come  home;  but  the  non- 
compliance with  the  regulation  which  gave  Wilson 
a  right  to  come — the  non-compliance  with  the  or- 
ders to  Commodore  Jones  and  Shubrick  to  let  him 
come — orders  which  went  into  the  hands  of  Biddle 
as  successor  to  these  commodores — and  Wilson's 
own  complaint;  all  these  already  proved  his  deten- 
tion, and  left  to  Stockton's  testimony  the  mere  sec- 
ondary character  of  cumulative  evidence.  3.  What- 
ever this  letter  is  offered  to  prove  presumptively, 
Commodore  Stockton  can  prove  directly.  Upon 
this  ground  the  letter  of  Wilson  was  rejected;  and 
along  with  it  went  the  other  four  papers,  without 
reason  assigned,  and  without  reason  conceivable, 
unless  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  Tom  Moore's 
jackdaw  in  the  farmer's  barn  had  so  nearly  lost  his 
head  among  the  black  birds — because  found  in  bad 
company.  The  other  four  papers  were  legal  tes- 
timony in  themselves — and  near  about  sufficient  in 
themselves — entirely  so,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  proven  conduct  of  Biddle  and  Kearny  in  the 
premises — to  establish  both  the  detention  and  its 
cause.  They  were  office  copies  of  naval  regula- 
tions, giving  a  midshipman  of  Wilson's  date  a 
right  to  come  home  to  be  examined  for  promotion; 
and  office  copies  of  orders  (two  orders)  to  let  him 
come  home  for  that  purpose;  and  office  copies  of 
the  dates  of  going  to  sea  of  Wilson,  McLane,  and 
Radford — showing  that  Wilson  and  McLane,  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  cruise,  were 
of  older  dates  than  Radford,  who  had  been  permit- 
ted by  Biddle  to  return  with  Kearny,  his  brother- 
in-law;  and  consequently  a  presumptive  enemy  of 
Fremont.  All  these xiffice  copies  of  office  papers 
were  rejected;  and  so  the  evidence,  in  relation  to 
the  detention  and  relegation  of  Midshipman  Wil- 
son, by  Biddle,  at  the  instance  of  Kearny,  was  ille- 
gally docked,  at  a  point  where  it  lay  closest  and 
bore  hardest. 

About  the  time  that  the  testimony  was  closed, 
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and  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  awaiting  the 
paper  called  the  "  Defence"  of  the  accused,  Mid- 
shipman Wilson  arrived  in  the  United  States;  and 
upon  the  first  news  of  that  event,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Mr.  Mason)  caused  Colonel  Fremont 
to  be  informed  of  it,  that  he  might  still  ask  for  his 
examination.  An  interview  was  had  with  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  was  found  that  his  testimony  would 
be  deeply  material,  both  in  the  cannon  specifica- 
tion, under  the  mutiny  charge,  and  on  the  exhibi- 
tion scene  at  Monterey  :  but  Colonel  Fremont,  at 
that  stage  of  the  trial,  would  not  ask  the  court  to 
reopen  the  testimony. 

Lieutenant  Maddox,  of  the  Marines,  who  had 
served  under  Fremont,  and  who  had  been  denied 
by  Biddle  the  privilege  of  comiilg  home  with  Stock- 
ton, also  came  home  at  the  same  time,  or  rather 
was  brought  home  at  the  same  time.  He  would 
have  been  a  most  essential  witness  for  Fremont; 
but  Fremont  would  not  ask  the  favor  of  the  court 
to  reopen  the  testimony. 

This  higher  step  in  Kearny's  plot  to  obtain  a 
false  and  foul  conviction  against  Fremont,  is  now 
, proved.  Detaining  witnessess  is  a  great  offence — 
a  doubleoffence — againstan  individual,  and  aj^amst 
the  administration  of  poblic  justice.  Relegating 
witnesses  is  a  still  higher  offence:  and  of  that 
higher  offence  Kearny  is  now  convict.  Bst  it  is 
not  the  highest  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of  this 
accumulative  crime  :  a  higher  step,  for  the  same 
purpose  of  false  and  foul  conviction,  is  yet  to  be 
taken  :  and  to  the  ascent  of  that  step,  I  now  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Eleventh  Day. 

Pulilications  made  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
the  administration  of  public  justice  have  always 
been  considered  a  public  offence,  and  punished  as 
such.  Of  this  offence,  with  enormous  aggravations, 
Kearny  is  guilty  with  respect  to  Fremont;  not  that 
he  wrote  the  publications  himself,  but  that  he  con- 
trived it  to  be  done  through  his  instruments,  Cooke 
and  Emory.  Emory  was  his  bearer  of  despatches 
from  San  Diego  to  Washington,  giving  an  account 
of  his  difficulties  with  Stockton  and  Fremont: 
Cooke  was  his  Mormon  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
confidential  executioner  of  his  plans  against  Fre- 
mont at  Los  Angeles.  From  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, Emory  commenced  the  work  of  publications 
in  the  interest  of  Kearny;  and  these  publications, 
all  amplifications  of  the  first,  and  all  in  the  interest 
of  Kearny,  followed  the  track  of  his  progress  from 
the  isthmus  to  Washington  city.  From  the  Ha- 
vana— at  New  Orleans — at  Louisville — the  touch  of 
Emory  upon  the  ground,  and  the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  publications,  were  simultaneous  oc- 
currences. At  Washington,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  the  business  was  taken  up  by  Grund,  de- 
lator and  vender  of  office  secrets,  and  some  other 
subalterns  in  the  same  trade;  and  the  substance  of 
the  despatches,  with  additions  ard  subtractions  to 
suit  the  market,  communicated  to  many  papers — 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Baltimore  Sun,  Pittsburg 
Gazette,  &c. — in  the  shape  of  letters  from  well- 
informed  correspondents  in  Washington  city.  At 
the  same  J,ime  there  appeared  a  more  methodical 
and  detailed  publication  in  a  paper  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri — the  paper  called  the  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can— dated  from  San  Diego,  and  sent  to  that  paper 
expressly  for  publication.  The  whole  of  these 
publications  were  in  the  interest  of  Kearny — to 
give  him  all  honor  in  California — to  decry  Stockton 
and  Fremont — and  to  poison  the  public  mind  against 
them.  All  these  publications  gave  details  of  mili- 
tary events  in  California,  in  violation  of  military 
principles,  and  in  violation  of  an  order  forbidding 
such  publications,  just  revived  with  respect  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  The  publication  of  these  details  was 
a  military  offence.  The  revived  order  qualified 
them  as  mischievous  and  disgraceful,  and  to  be 
followed  by  dismission  from  the  army;  and  that 
without  regard  to  their  truth  or  untruth.  Now, 
the  whole  of  these  publications  along  the  track  of 
Emory,  and  the  one  from  San  Diego,  if  written  by 
military  officers,  as  they  were,  fell  under  the  quali- 
fication and  penalty  of  the  revived  order,  with  an 
ingredient  in  them  to  enhance  their  criminality, 
which  the  order  had  not  contemplated  as  a  thing 
possible  in  an  American  officer:  they  were  false 
sycophantic,  and  malignant — giving.false  praise  to 
Kearny,  and  false  blame  to  Stockton  and  Fremoat: 


and  perverting  every  fact  to  answer  this  double 
purpose  of  sycophancy  and  malignity.  Besides 
that,  they  were  an  interference  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice — an  interference  with  the 
trial  of  Fremont,  on  whose  arrest  Kearny  had  re- 
solved— and  an  interference  with  the  probable  trial 
of  either  Kearny  himself  or  Stockton — one  or  both 
of  whom  were  bound  to  be  tried  for  the  contentions, 
contemplating  civil  war,  which  took  place  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  publications  were,  by  me,  regularly 
laid  before  the  President,  through  the  Adjutant 
General's  office,  in  July  last,  with  a  request  that 
Fremont  might  be  brought  to  trial  upon  them — not 
dreaming  at  the  time  that  Kearny,  who  was  writing 
me  most  affectionate  letters,  splenrUdly  encomiastic 
of  Fremont,  was  bringing  Fremont  home,  a  virtual 
prisoner,  to  be  tried  for  infamous  offences. 

No  order  was  taken  upon  the  publications  filed 
in  the  War  Office:  none  has  been  taken  in  respect 
to  thern  since:  and  now  they  become  pertinent  and 
applicable  in  tltis  discussion  on  General  Kearny's 
nomination  of  brevet  major  general  for  meritorious 
conduct  in  California.  The  whole  of  these  pub- 
lications are  charged  as  his — not  that  he  wrote 
them,  but  procured  them  to  be  writien,  and  fur- 
nished both  words  and  matter  for  the  occasion. 
This  is  a  broad  declaration,  covering  several  dis- 
tinct points;  as,  first,  the  authorship  of  Emory,  as 
writing  or  furnishing  matter  for  these  publications; 
second,  the  authorship  of  Cooke,  as  writing  the 
article  from  San  Diego,  on  matter  furnished  to 
him;  thirdly,  the  connection  of  Kearny  with  all  the 
publications;  and,  in  fact,  his  real  authorship  of 
the  whole.  The  detection  of  all  these  authorships 
became  the  question;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Fre- 
mont court-martial  trial  became  eminently  subser- 
vient. Cooke,  being  interrogated  as  to  his  author- 
ship before  the  court,  was  protected  from  answering 
by  the  decision  of  the  court;  and  acquiesced  in 
that  decision,  though  bound  by  every  feeling  of 
honor  and  military  pride  to  have  denied  or  con- 
fessed— denied,  if  innocent — confessed,  if  guilty; 
for  the  publication  was  false,  malignant,  sycophan- 
tic, and  infamous;  and  such  as  he  was  bound  to 
face  and  to  take  the  consequences.  He  was  bound 
in  miliiary  honor  to  face  it,  even  if  death  was  the 
consequence.  He  did  not.  He  took  shelter  under 
the  decision  of  the  court,  and  laid  still  under  its 
cover! — he,  a  major  of  dragoons,  and  a  graduate 
of  West  Point — educated,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States!  The  proceedings 
of  the  court  by  which  he  was  so  protected  may 
be  seen  at  pages  129,  '30,  '31,  '32,  and  '33  of  the 
Fremont  Trial.  They  are  too  long  to  be  read  to 
the  Senate;  but  I  quote  them  correctly,  and  give 
the  pages  for  reference.  The  result  is,  I  set  him 
down  for  the  author  of  that  paper — the  article 
signed  "Justice,"  in  the  Missouri  Republican — 
and  shall  so  treat  him.  With  respect  to  Emory, 
the  question  became  more  complicated.  He  was 
Fremont's  witness  on  the  record.  The  prosecu- 
tion, whose  real  witness  he  was,  (if  he  had  not 
known  too  much  for  them,)  v  ould  not  swear  him; 
though  repeatedly  vouched  as  the  only  person  who 
could  prove  the  lime  of  the  delivery  of  that  order 
to  Fremont  which  became  the  foundation  of  all  the 
charges  against  him,  and  upon  which  time  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  Kearny  himself  was  not 
liable  to  be  shot  for  the  double  crime  of  mutiny, 
and  of  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  Fremont  to  join 
him  in  mutiny  against  Stockton.  Emory  was  the 
only  person  who  could  prove  this  lime,  so  essen- 
tial to  Fremont,  (for  it  was  to  show  that  Kearny's 
order  to  him  was  given  after  he  was  himself  sus- 
pended from  all  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  at  Los  Angeles.)  The  judge  advocate  and 
the  court  united  in  resisting  his  being  .sworn  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
legal  right  which  Fremont  showed  (pages  157,  '58, 
and  '59)  to  have  him  so  sworn.  Kearny,  the 
prosecutor,  would  not  ask  to  have  him  sworn; 
and  that  was  intelligible  enough.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly intelligible  why  Emory  might  not  wish  to 
be  sworn,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution, 
so  as  to  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  Fremont  for 
cross-examination.  All  this  was  intelligible  enough 
on  the  part  of  Kearny  and  Emory;  but  it  remains 
to  be  made  comprehensible  what  were  the  reasons 
of  the  judge  advocate  and  the  court  for  violating 
law,  and  right,  and  justice,  in  refusing  to  swear 
Emory  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  to"  which  he 
belonged  as  much  as  Kearny  did  himself.    He  was 


not  so  sworn;  and,  being  indispensable  to  Fremont 
on  that  point  of  lime,  he  was,  after  a  great  strug- 
gle to  have  him  sworn  on  the  side  to  which  he  be- 
longed, at  last  sworn  upon  his  own  side.  A  part 
of  the  questions,  (after  the  point  of  lime  was  estab- 
lished, and  which  was  fully  done,  and  shown  to  be 
after  the  order  suspending  Kearny,  and  conse- 
quently involved  Kearny  in  the  guilt  of  mutiny 
against  Stockton,  and  of  an  attempt  to  induce  Fre- 
mont to  join  him  in  it.)  a  part  of  the  questions  after 
this  was  to  the  authorship  ofthe  publications  which 
sprung  up  on  the  track  of  Emory  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  first 
question  related  to  the  letter  from  the  isthmus, 
and  was  in  these  words:  (page  161:) 

"Question.  Did  you  write  a  letter  from  the  Isthirins  of 
Panama,  for  pulilicaiioii  in  tlie  United  StUes,  wliicli  related 
to  the  iriilitary  operations  in  Calilbrnia?  and,  if  so,  is  tliis  a 
copy  of  tlial  letter? 

"Tlie  paper  aliown  the  witness  with  this  question  then 
read,  as  follows: 

"The  tbilowing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  letter  pulj- 
lished  in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  of  April  23, 
1847." 

This  letter  has  been  already  read.  The  question 
now  was,  as  to  the  authorship — the  name  of  Mr. 
Emory,  with  his  official  rank  in  the  army,  being 
signed  to  it.  The  court  refiised  to  let  the  questior> 
be  put.  Then  followed  similar  questions  as  to  the 
Havana  letter,  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, then  into  the  article  published  in  the  Picayune, 
then  into  that  published  in  the  Louisville  Journal. 
Of  course  the  court  refused  to  permit  any  of  these 
questions  to  be  put;  and  then,  committing  a  fraud 
upon  its  own  decisions  and  upon  its  own  record, 
permitted  him  (Emory)  to  make  denial  of  the 
publications,  in  his  own  words,  and  entered  the 
same  on  the  record,  (page  172;)  Fremont,  at  the 
same  time,  being  debarred  the  right  of  putting  a 
question,  either  direct  or  by  cross-examination,  to 
the  same  point.  This  denial  in  court  complicates 
the  affair  of  Emory.  I  hope  I  have  some  moral 
sense:  I  hope  I  have  some  sense  of  my  account- 
ability to  the  public  and  to  God:  I  hope  I  know 
that  I  am  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  I  feel  that,  above  all  places  outside  of  the  sa- 
cred pulpit,  it  is  the  last  place  in  which  to  give 
utterance  to  injurious  words  with  respect  to  any 
individual,  without  the  deepest  conviction  both  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  and  of  the  necessity  for 
saying  it.  I  feel  under  both  convictions  in  this 
case.  Extrinsic  and  intrinsic  evidence  both  compel 
me  to  believe  that  Emory  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  publications.  The  extrinsic  are  found  in  the 
flagrant  facts  of  the  nature  of  his  errand;  his  talk 
and  letter  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  his  presence 
and  conduct;  his  talk  and  behavior;  his  silence 
at  the  time;  his  name  to  the  Panama  letter;  the 
manner  in  which  they  all  sprung  up  under  his 
feet  as  he  came  along;  and  the  impossibility  that 
the  real  author  could  be  any  but  himself.  The 
intrinsic  has  been  found  in  the  papers  them- 
selves; in  the  despatches  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  and  of  which  he  alone  had  the  secret; 
and  in  the  journal  which  he  wrote,  and  which  haa 
been  priiited  by  the  order  of  the  Senate.  These 
two  classes  of  testimony  each  compel  me  to  believe 
him  to  be  the  author.  I  state  the  extrin.«ic  circum- 
stances, not  the  intrinsic.  That  involves  a  most 
minute  inquiry  and  collating  of  circumstances, 
which  I  reserve  for  my  published  speech.  It  is 
too  elaborate  for  the  present  occasion,  when  the 
Senate  is  beginning  to  be  pressed  for  time,  and 
when  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  break  off,  without 
doing  much  more  than  breaking  the  crust  of  the 
case.  Three  divisions  ofthe  subject,  and  the  first 
one  but  little  more  than  two-thirds  through!  I 
must  omit  and  abbreviate,  and  begin  by  omitting 
the  whole  volume  of  the  intrinsic  evidence,  that 
establishes  the  authorship  of  Emory  in  these  pub- 
lications. The  publications  were  made:  that  is 
certain.  They  could  not  make  themselves:  that 
is  another  certainty.  They  could  only  be  made 
by  persons  from  California,  and  Emory  was  one 
of  them,  and  the  only  one  that  coitW  make  them; 
and,  from  his  connection  with  Kearny,  and  the 
nature  of  his  errand  to  the  United  States,  the  only 
one  apt  to  make  them;  and  the  one  who  did  not 
deny  them  at  the  time,  (witness  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  which  vouched  his  name.)  The  persons 
with  him  were  three:  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  navy, 
bringing  Stockton's  despatches,  who  parted  com- 
pany at  Havana,  and  was  present  at  the  trial  to 
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answer  for  himself,  if  the  court  hart  examined  into 
this  branch  of  the  question.  It  was  not  him.  The 
next  person  was  Richard  Taylor  Jacob,  of  Louis- 
ville, who  had  served  under  Fremont  in  the  Cali- 
fornia battalion,  and  was  the  friend  of  Fremont,  and 
g^ave  me  the  first  irjfelligence  of  these  publications, 
and  has  since  become  a  member  of  my  family.  It 
was  not  him.  The  third  person  was  Dr.  Sickles, 
of  the  navy,  then  coming  home  to  die,  and  is  since 
dead.  Extrinsic  circumstances  render  it  improb- 
able, and  intrinsic  evidence  renders  it  impossible 
that  he  should  be  the  author.  I  acquit  him,  in 
spite  of  the  French  proverl):  "Les  absens,  et  les 
morls,  ont  toiijours  lort^' — "T/ie  absent  and  the  dead 
are  always  in  the  wrong."  There  remains,  then,  no- 
body but  Emory,  and  him  I  must  treat  as  the  author. 
1  feel  justified,  in  point  of  truth,  in  so  treatinf^  him 
And  now  forthenecfssity;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  unjusti- 
^able,  (and  declare  it  in  the  presence  of  this  Senate 
to  be  in  conformity  to  the  whole  practice  of  my 
Ion?  senatorial  life — my  thirty  years  of  senatorial 
service — during  which  time  I  have  never  opened 
my  lips  to  the  prejudice  of  any  human  being  in 
this  Chamber,  except  from  a  strong  sense  of  abso- 
5ute  duty:)  I  hold  it  to  be  unjustifiable  lo  speak 
even  truth  on  this  elevated  floor  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  human  being,  except  in  the  course  of  duty, 
and  from  a  sense  of  necessity.  Such  is  my  sense 
at  present.  Considerations  both  public  and  private 
render  it  necessary  now.  I  have  been  a  friend  to 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  am  not  willing 
to  see  it  dishonored.  I  am  a  friend  to  public  jus- 
tice, and  am  not  willing  to  see  it  perverted.  I  am 
a  friend  to  my  own  household,  and  will  not  see  it 
wronged.  I  am  not  "  worse  than  an  infidel,"  and 
will  take  care  of  my  own  house.  A  conspiracy  to 
destroy  a  member  of  my  family,  hatched  on  the 
Pacific,  has  been  brought  to  the  Atlantic  for  con- 
summation. False  accusation,  supported  by  false, 
foul,  and  fraudulent  means,  have  been  contrived 
for  his  destruction — a  double  plot  against  life  and 
character  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  news- 
papers filled 'with  publications  to  accomplish  the 
threefold  purpose  of  justifying  his  death,  if  killed 
for  mutiny  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific;  preparing 
the  court  and  the  public  for  conviction,  if  tried  for 
mutiny  here;  or  ruin  him  by  foul  charges  and  sub- 
sidiary publications,  if  not  tried.  These  were  crimes 
against  Fremont,  and  against  humanity  and  public 
justice.  The  publications  were  made — framed,  like 
a  bill  in  chancery,  with  a  double  aspect,  ready  for 
either  event.  But  was  Fremont  alone  concerned.' 
Was  injustice  to  him  the  only  wrong? — stabs  into 
him  the  only  wounds?  Had  he  nobody  to  feel  for 
liim  on  this  side  the  long  and  lofty  mountains  which 
hid  him  from  their  view? — no  widowed  mother  to 
feel  for  the  degradation  of  her  only  son? — no  wife 
to  feel  herself  stabbed  when  he  was  struck  ? — no 
child  of  precocious  intellect,  and  still  more  preco- 
cious moral  organization,  to  catch  and  to  feel,  in 
every  company,  every  sound  to  the  dishonor  of  its 
father's  name? — no  father-in-law,  mother-in-law, 
brothers-in-law,  sisters-in-law,  no  friends  of  early 
youth,  to  feel  their  own  hearts  torn,  in  this  daily 
tearing  of  a  near  friend's  character,  three  thousand 
miles  off} — no  old  officers  of  the  army  to  feel  mor- 
tification at  this  sad  termination  of  the  military 
career  of  a  young  man  opening  so  beautifully,  and 
which  they  had  hailed  with  so  much  pride,  as  do- 
ing honor  to  a  profession  which  they  themselves 
adorned  ? — no  friends  of  science  in  America  and  in 
Europe  to  hang  their  heads  at  seeing  a  young 
votary  of  science,  just  received  into  their  exalted 
circle,  thus  blighting  in  the  blossom  his  own  bloom- 
ing and  expanding  fame?  Were  there  none  of  all 
these  to  feel  the  iron  plunges  of  these  dagger  pub- 
lications? There  was — there  was — a  mother  to  feel 
them,  and  unto  death  !  for  she  sunk  and  died  under 
the  infliction  of  the  redoubled  blows.  The  only 
son  but  got  to  the  bed-side  after  the  eyes  had  closed 
forever  which  had  been  strained  to  the  last  to  be- 
hold him  once  more.  The  widowed  mother  was 
still  warm  in  death  when  the  son  got  to  her  lifeless 
body.  He  could  only  stay  to  close  the  earth  upon 
her,  and  fly  back  to  Washington  to  defend  his 
honor,  more  precious  than  life,  from  Kearny  and 
his  relentless  myrmidons.*     There  was  a  wife — 


*On  his  arrival  in  Washington,  he  received  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  the  intelligence  of  his  mother's  con- 
dition, with  the  warning  to  come  at  once  if  he  was  to  see 
hpr  alive.  Being  under  arrest,  and  ordered  hy  Kearny  to 
Washington,  he  could  not  quit  the  place,  except  by  leave 


young  and  sensitive — to  whom  the  light  of  heaven 
became  hateful,  and  darkness  terrible,  and  society 
intolerable — who  fled  tivo  thousand  miles,  to  meet 
in  the  wilderness  "  the  mutineer  in  irons,"  as  some 
gave  it  out — a  young  wife,  tranquil  in  the  day, 
when  people  looked  upon  her — convulsed  and  fran- 
tic in  the  night  when  left  to  her  own  agonies — the 
heart  bursting,  the  brain  burning,  the  body  shiv- 
ering: and  I,  her  father,  often  called,  not  to  wit- 
ness, but  to  calm,  this  terrible  agitation — and  these 
publications  the  cause  of  all.  Have  I  not  reason  ? 
am  I  not  justified?  does  not  every  cause  that  acts 
upon  the  heart  or  the  head  of  man  impel  me  to 
pursue  this  iniquity,  and  lay  it  bare  on  earth  as  it 
will  be  in  heav£n?  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord;  but  he  has  nowhere  said  that  he  reserves 
all  the  vengeance  to  himself;  and  the  Sacred  Book 
shows  us,  in  many  places,  that  he  vouchsafed  to 
permit  a  part  of  his  vengeance  to  be  executed  here 
upon  earth,  and  even  by  unworthy  hands.  I  feel 
myself  to  be  so  permitted,  and  must  go  on  with  the 
task  which  human  feelings  command,  and  which 
Heaven  permits.  These  publications  did  the  mis- 
chief— Emory  and  Cooke  the  instruments,  Kearny 
the  source  of  all.  And  to  the  proof  of  this  I  now 
proceed. 

Intrinsic  evidence,  which  cannot  lie,  will  attest 
the  facts,  and  establish  the  truth  of  what  1  have  to 
say.  The  authorship  of  Emory,  and  the  com- 
plicity of  the  three — Kearny  the  head  contriver — 
are  the  points  to  be  established:  and  for  this  their 
own  acts  and  words  will  be  the  proof.  As  sub- 
alterns and  incidents,  Emory  and  Cooke  are  now 
pursued:  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  them,  to 
get  at  Kearny.  They  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
the  vicarious  position  which  they  have  held — still 
vicarious;  but  not  wholly.  Each  had  a  little  grief 
of  his  own:  Cooke,  in  the  loss  of  the  lieutenant 
colonelship  of  the  moimted  rifles — (badly  compen- 
sated by  the  same  brief  rank  among  the  Mormons) 
— and  for  which  he  made  a  campaign  in  Wash- 
ington city,  while  Fremont  was  making  one  in  the 
frozen  wilds  of  Oregon  and  California;  and  re- 
ceiving the  place  as  an  unsolicited  gift  from  the 
President.  Emory,  as  a  member  of  the  topo- 
graphical corps,  eclipsed  by  one  who  had  not  come 
from  West  Point — (not  the  only  one  about  the 
court  who  felt  that  eclipse) — and  of  whom  the 
map  of  the  old  Gila  and  Sonora  road,  from  New 
Mexico  to  California,  explored  under  the  guidance 
of  Carson,  cannot  quite  eclipse  the  explorations  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada — the  TIamath  Lakes — and  the 
Great  Basin.  These  were  private  griefs  which 
strengthened  the  arm,  and  sharpened  the  stylus,  of 
these  subaltern  strikers  and  stickers.  Fremont 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  not  having  entered  the 
army  through  the  gate  of  West  Point:  and  now 
let  others,  and  especially  those  who  have  entered 
through  that  gate,  pay  theirs. 

Major  Emory  denies  the  authorship  of  these 
publications.  He  denied  it  under  oathbefore  the 
court-martial.     At  page  167,  thus: 

"  No  ;  [  did  not  write  thatarticle,  and  know  nothingabout 
it." 

And  at  page  172,  as  follows: 

"A  paper  has  been  read  to  the  court  reflecting  upon  me 
individually,  and  in  my  character  as  a  witness  in  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  charging  me  with  having  avowed 
personal  enmity  to  the  accused  ;  with  having  made  publica- 
tions or  furnished  information  injurious  to  him  ;  with  being 
identified  with  the  prosecution;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  my  evidence  has  been  souglit  to  be  withheld. 
A  question  put  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  these 
statements  was  rejected  by  the  court.  I  now  ask  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  answer  it,  to  the  end  that  I  may  show  the 
statement  to  be  incorrect  so  far  as  it  charges  me  with  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  accused  ;  with  being  the  author  of  any 
charge  against  him;  with  being  a  parly  to  the  prosecution 
now  pending;  or  Iraving  sought  by  publication  to  prejudice 
him  before  the  public,  or  forestall  its  opinion  iii  relation  to 
an  official  controversy  to  which  circumstances  had  rendered 
me  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  cognizant." 

These  answers  were  fraudulently  received  by 
the  court,  and  fraudulently  entered  on  the  minutes. 
The  fraud  was  in  this:  that,  refusing  to  permit  the 
question  to  be  put,  and  thereby  preventing  cross- 
examination,  and   confrontation  with  Lieutenant 


from  the  President.  The  leave  was  asked  and  granted ;  but 
the  loss  of  a  few  hours  was  fatal,  and  made  his  arrival  too 
late.  He  had  then  just  asked  for  an  early  trial,  (within  thirty 
days:)  and  that  the  delay  of  the  visit  to  his  dying  mother 
should  not  operate  to  the  delay  of  the  trial,  he  wrote  on  that 
same  d.iy  (September  17,  lti47)  to  the  War  Department  thus: 
"  The  private  calamity  which  has  this  evening  obtained  for 
me  permission  to  visit  South  Carolina,  does  not  cause  any 
reason  f(.r  postponement  or  delay  of  the  trial,  nor  in  anyway 
interfere  with  tlie  necessary  preliminaries." 


Gray,  of  the  navy,  and  Captain  Jacob,  late  of  the 
California  battalion,  his  traveling  comrades  from 
San  Diego — while  doing  this  to  stifle  investigation, 
they  gave  Emory  the  benefit  of  an  answer,  as  if 
the  question  had  been  legally  put;  and  then  entered 
the  answer  on  the  minutes,  as  if  it  was  a  legal 
answer  upon  full  examination  ! 

He  since  continues  his  denial,  as  I  understand, 
and  has  represerjted  that  his  poisonous  libels — • 
libels  designed  to  poison  the  reputations  of  men 
engaged  in  the  public  service  three  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  scenes  of  their  publication — that 
these  nefarious  publications,  which  appeared  simul- 
taneously with  his  appearance  on  the  whole  track 
of  his  journey  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
Washington  city,  were  made  by  "a  naval  oflicer," 
who  returned  from  the  Pacific  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  the  only  person  connected  with  the  navy 
who  returned  from  the  Pacific  at  that  time,  besides 
Lieutenant  Gray,  (who  came  with  despatches  from 
Commodore  Stockton,)  was  Naval  Surgeon  Dr.  J. 
F.  Sickles.  This  officer  was  relieved  from  service 
in  the  Pacific,  with  leave  to  return  home,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  ;  and  is  since  dead.  The  "  naval 
officer,"  then,  whom  Emory  lays  his  libels  upon, 
must  be  one  of  these  two — Lieutenant  Gray,  or 
the  one  who  is  in  his  grave,  and  canaot  rise  to 
confront  the  imputation.  It  could  not  have  been 
Lieutenant  Gray,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  perfect 
honor,  and  whom  Major  Emory  will  not  dare  to 
implicate,  and  who  was  present  at  the  trial  to  con- 
front him,  if  he  did;  but,  all  that  aside.  Lieutenant 
Gray  is  out  of  the  question,  for  he  did  not  come  to 
the  United  States  by  the  same  route:  he  sailed 
from  Havana  direct  to  Baltimore;  while  the  pub- 
lications were  exclusively  made  on  the  route  of 
Emory,  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers.  Lieutenant  Gray,  theji, 
besides  not  being  the  author,  cannot  be  the  "  naval 
officer"  that  Emory  alludes  to.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  Emory  himself,  and  no  other  person,  furnished 
the  material  of  those  publications;  and  hence  he  can- 
not seek  to  escape  by  imputing  them  to  a  naval  offi- 
cer, without  adding  to  his  list  acrime  baser  than  all 
the  rest ;  that  of  laying  his  own  crimes  upon  the  dead. 

In  saying  that  it  was  demonstrable  that  Emory, 
and  no  other  person,  furnished  the  material  of 
those  publications,  I  meant  that  I  would  demon- 
strate it,  which  I  proceed  to  do. 

In  the  first  place.  Lieutenant  Emory  betrayed 
his  proclivity  for  publications — betrayed  the  voca- 
tion on  wliich  he  had  been  sent  into  the  country, 
and  commenced  also  its  duties — by  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  in  New  York,  written  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  under  his  own  name.  This  letter  was 
read  in  a  previous  part  of  my  speech;  it  is  the  one 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. This  letter  is  confined-mainly  to  the  single 
point  of  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Los  Angeles,  with  a  brief  wholesale 
lumping  of  the  falsifications  concerning  San  Pas- 
qual;  but  it  connects  itself  with  the  subsequent 
publications — which,  being  anonymous,  took  a 
wider,  bolder,  and  even  more  unscrupulous  range — 
in  this:  that  it  is  marked  by  the  same  acquaintance, 
as  is  betrayed  in  them,  with  the  interior  of  Kear- 
ny's despatches,  (of  which  Emory  was  khe  bearer,) 
and  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  objects;  betraying,  as  I  have  said,  the 
errand  of  the  writer,  to  wit:  to  propagate  the  false 
claim  of  Kearny  to  have  been  the  comntiander  in 
the  expedition  to  Los  Angeles;  to  deny,  and  face 
down  by  dint  of  falsification  and  denial^  the  defeat 
of  San  Pasqual;  to  glorify  Kearny  as  the  con- 
queror of  California;  and  to  poison  the  public 
mind  against  the  commanders  whom  he  found  in 
that  country,  and  the  fruits  of  whose  labors  and 
gallantry  he  had  gone  thither  to  despoil. 

1.  The  claim  to  the  chief  cominand  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Los  Angeles.  General  Kearny  asserted 
this  claim  in  a  letter  of  14lh  January  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  of  which  Lieutenant  Emory  was  the 
bearer,  and  also  in  a  letter  of  January  16  to  Com- 
modore Stockton.  Its  fivsl  public  appearance  was 
in  this  letter  of  Emory's  to  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer;  and  as  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact, 
it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  interior  of 
Kearny's  letters,  or  else  been  here  produced  ia 
pursuance  of  an  agreed  plan,  or  both. 

2.  To  deny  the  defeat  at  San  Pasqual.  Among 
the  despatches,  of  which  Emory  was  the  bearer,  was 
likewise  the  General's  account  of  that  wretched 
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massacre  of  American  soldiers,  which  has  been 
dignified  as  the  "battle  of  San  Pasciual;"and  which 
he  endeavors  to  make  out,  and  claims  to  have  been, 
a  defeat  of  the  enemy.  A  portion  of  Emory's 
Panama  letter  is  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  and 
so  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  General's  report, 
(though  even  with  some  additional  exaggeration,) 
that  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  it,  or,  as  in 
the  previous  part,  made  on  an  agreed  plan. 

The  two  agree  exactly  as  to  the  number  of  the 
enemy  engaged: 

Kearny.  "  The  enemy  proved  to  be  a  party  of  about  160 
Oalifornians." 

Emorti,  (with  still  greater  precision.)  "At  the  battle  of 
San  Pas'qnal,  General  Kearny  attacked,  beat,  Inc.,  160  well- 
mounted  Cali/ornians." 

Now,  ifi  the  first  place,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  either  one  to  count  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  so  as  to  fix  them  with  this  exactitude — 
especially  as  the  fight  was  of  a  cloudy  morning, 
before,  or  just  at  the  break  of  day;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  number  given  is  not  the  true  one, 
nor  an  approximation  to  it;  for  Godey,  who  was 
a  prisoner  among  them,  (taken  prisoner  by  them 
in  full  view  of  Kearny  and  his  camp,  without  any 
I  attempt  to  assist  or  rescue  him,)  counted  them 
Jwice,  and  could  not  make  the  number  greater 
than  seventy-eight.  Emory  must,  then,  have  fixed 
upon  the  number  which  he  gives,  either  in  pur- 
suance of  instructions,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
number  stated  in  Kearny's  report. 

Kearny  fixes  the  number  of  his  own  party  en- 
g'aged  at  twelve  dragoons,  as  an  advance  guard, 
followed  by  fifty  other  dragoons,  twenty  volun- 
teers, and  two  pieces  of  cannon;  and  adds,  with 
respect  to  the  corps  of  fifty  dragoons,  "  mounted, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  on  the  tired  mules  they  had 
riddenfjom  Santa  Fe,  (JV'eio  Mexico,)  1,050  miles.'' 

•Emory,  giving  a  more  general  and  brief  accoutit, 
lumps  the  whole  number  at  "less  than  a  hundred 
dragoons,"  adding,  with  a  sweep  that  out-Kear- 
nies  Kearny,  "  emaciated  with  ammexampled  march 
over  the  deserts  of  .America  of  more  than  2,000  miles." 

The  truth  is,  Kearny's  party  had  twice  had  op- 
portunities to  remount  within  a  short  time  of  the 
encounter  at  San  Pasqual;  once  (on  the  24th  of 
November — the  battle  was  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber) having  taken  their  pick  from  a  band  of  500 
California  horses — the  best  in  the  world — and 
again  on  the  3d  of  December,  only  three  days  be- 
fore the  battle,  having  seized  the  animals  of  a 
large  party  of  emigrants,  (leaving  men,  women, 
and  children  afoot  in  the  desert;)  besides  twenty 
horses  got  from  Stokes  and  Warner.  Emory's 
report,  pp.  95  and  107,  gives  the  portion  of  these 
facts  that  is  here  material,  viz:  that  the  party  had 
had  two  supplies  of  fresh  horses.  Both  Kearny 
and  Emory  omit  the  fact  of  having  got  these  fresh 
horses  in  their  accounts  of  the  battle,  (and  co- 
incident omission  is  just  as  pregnant  of  proof  as 
is  coincident  assertion.)  Kearny  states  positively 
that  the  party,  with  few  exceptions,  were  mounted 
on  animals  they  had  ridden  from  Santa  Fe;  and 
Emory,  by  implication,  the  same  thing,  with  an 
exaggeration  of  the  distance. 

This  will  suffice  for  a  sample  of  the  parallels 
(of  which  others  might  be  drawn)  between  Emo- 
ry's Panama  letter  and  General  Kearny's  report, 
establishing  that  they  were  made  from  a  common 
pattern,  or  the  former  abridged  from  the  latter. 

This  is  the  letter  that  was  signed  with  Emory's 
name;  and  the  first  of  the  numerous  publications 
which  attended  his  track,  increasing  in  hardihood 
and  malignity,  as  if  upon  a  system,  and  each  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  way  for  the  next. 

It  is  the  same  letter  which  contains  this  para- 
graph, intended  to  sustain  Kearny's  claim  to  the 
command: 

"  Now,  sir,  the  facts  are  as  follows :  No  order  of  any  mo- 
ment was  given,  either  in  the  fight  of  the  8rh  or  9tli,  ivhicti 
was  not  given  by  General  Kearny  in  person,  or  through  the 
undersipied  as  his  acting  assistant  adjutant  general." 

And,  in  opposition  to  which.  Commodore  Stock- 
ton gave  the  following  testimony,  (Fremont's  Trial, 
pages  192,  193,)  with  a  vast  deal  more  equally 
emphatic  to  the  same  point: 

"With  these  impressions  and  views,  and  considerin" 
that  I,  and  I  alone,  was  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition, we  coiiimcnoed  our  inarch  (or  the  City  of  the 
AiiEels;  dnring  which  march  I  pi^ri'orined  all  the  duties 
which  I  silpposed  devolved  upon  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces,  and,  as  1  supposed,  with  tlie  hearty  acquies- 
cence of  General  Kearny. 


"  On  approaching  the  river  San  Gahiiel,  and  after  the 
enemy  had  commenced  firini;,  I  observed  the  guns  being 
iinllmhered ;  I  was  told  that  it  was  done  by  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered  the 
guns  limbered  up,  and  the  forces  to  cross  tlie  river  before  a 
shot  was  fired.  I  proceeded  with  the  two  9pounders,  ijnd 
crossed  the  river,  with  troops  following  on.  As  soon  as 
we  got  across  with  the  9-|jounders,  they  were  put  in  battery, 
and  we  commenced  firing.  After  the  troops  got  across  the 
river,  they  began  to  form  in  squares.  At  this  time  I  ob- 
served that  the  enemy  was  about  lo  charge  our  left  flank. 
I  ordered  the  men  of  the  left  flank  to  be  kept  in  line,  that 
we  might  have  a  more  extended  fite.  At  this  time  I  ob- 
served that  the  men  of  the  right  flank  had  been  formed  into 
a  square,  and  General  Kearny  at  their  head.  I  sent  my  aid- 
de-camp  (Mr.  Gray)  to  General  Kearny  wilh  instructions  to 
move  the  square  and  the  two  pieces  ofarf.illcry  immediately  up 
the  hill.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  made  the  charge  on 
the  left  flank,  but  were  received  with  such  a  shower  of  lead 
that  they  drew  otf;  we  then  charged  up  the  hill  with  the 
two  9-pounders.  I  ordered  the  troops  all  to  lie  down,  and 
ran  the  two  9-poiinders  in  advance,  and  the  battle  was  con- 
tinued between  the  artillery." 

And  to  get  rid  of  which  pointe-blanc  contradic- 
tion. Major  Emory,  on  the  stand  as  a  witness, 
"  explained"  as  follows: 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory,  a  witness,  asked  permission 
to  make  an  explanation.  Leave  being  granted,  he  said:  '  fn 
'  regard  to  the  immediate  command  in  the  batUes  of  the  8th 
'  and  9lh,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  understood  since  I  came 
'  TO  THIS  CITY,  that  orders  were  given  by  Commodore  Stock- 
'  ton  ;  but  I  w.as  in  a  dilTerent  part  of  the  field,  and  Ifnow 
'  nothing  about  it.'  " 

But  Commodore  Stockton  likewise  delivered  the 
following  testimony  in  relation  to  the  same  march, 
and  which  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  Emory 
could  have,  at  the  time,  supposed  that  Kearny  com- 
manded, or  been  ignorant  of  the  truth  until  since 
his  arrival  in  this  city: 

"  When  the  troops  came  up,"I  observed  the  camp  was 
being  made  below  the  hill,  and  sent  for  Captain  Emory;  I 
asked  him  by  whose  order  the  camp  was  making  down  be- 
low the  hill  ?  He  said  by  order  of  General  Kearny.  I  told 
him  to  go  to  General  Kearny  and  tell  him  that  it  was  my 
order  that  the  camp  should  be  immeiliately  moved  on  top 
of  the  hill.  Caytain  Emory  immediately  said  that  it  was 
not  the  General's  fault ;  that  he  had  not  informed  the  Gen- 
eral that  /  wished  the  camp  upon  the  hill.  I  then  told  him  to 
go  to  the  General  and  say  to  him  that  I  wished  the  camp 
made  on  the  bill;  which  I  presume  lie  did,  as  the  camp  was 
soon  after  made  upon  the  /a//." 

And,  moreover,  Emory  had  himself,  two  days 
after  the  battles,  in  which  his  letter  asserts  that 
Kearny  was  the  commander,  made  his  official  re- 
port as  "  acting  assistant  adjutant  general,"  of  the 
losses  in  those  battles — (not  to  Kearny — he  made 
none  to  Kearny — but)  to  Commodore  Stockton, 
as  commander-in-chief^,  addressing  him  as  follows: 

"CiuDAD  DE  LOS  Angeles,  Jan.  11,  1847. 
"His  Excellency  R.  F.  Stockton, 

Governor  of  California,  (Sl'c.,  ^'c,  4'c. ; 
"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  and 
also  a  report  from  the  senior  surgeon  present,  John  S.  Griffin. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  H.  EMORY, 
Lieut.  Top.  Eng.  and  A.  A.  G." 

This  on  the  eleventh  of  .January;  and  notwith- 
standing which,  the  same  Emory  testified  before 
the  court  (page  162)  as  follows: 

''  I  was  at  the  same  time  aware  that  Commodore  Stockton 
claimed  to  be  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Territory  of  California.  The  first  act  in  which  this  fact  was 
brought  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and  in  which  I  had  to  act 
officially,  was  on  the  12<A  of  January,  1847.  I  received  from 
Commodore  Stockton — f  presume  he  sent  it  to  me,  it  came 
through  one  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  his  personal  staff, 
I  do  not  recollect  which  one  it  was  at  this  moment — a  sen- 
eral  orler,  in  which  he  signed  himself  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Territory  of  California." 

From  all  which  it  is  indisputable  that  Einory 
was  not  ignorant,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Panama 
letter,  of  the  true  relations  either  of  Stockton  or 
Kearny  to  the  expedition  against  Los  Angeles; 
and  that  his  public  assertion  of  Kearny 's  unfound- 
ed pretension,  at^the  first  moment  that  his  writings 
could  reach  the  tJnited  States,  and  in  advance  of 
any  other  public  assertion  of  it,  ijetrays  both  a 
knowledge  of  the  despatches  which  he  was  bring- 
ing, and  a  mission,  for  the  purpose  which  he  began 
so  zealously  and  early  to  unfold. 

This  Panama  letter  of  Lieutenant  Emory  is  also 
the  same  that  concludes  with  this  sentence: 

"The  statements  and  imputations  in  the  'Californian 
extra'  are  therefore  false." 

Which  statements  in  the  "Californian  extra," 
thus  characterized  as  '^false,"  were  the  same  as 
the  account  heretofore  introduced  into  this  speech, 
of  Stockton's  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  January, 
of  which  Purser  Speiden  declared  himself  the  au- 
thor, anJ  to  the  exact  truth  of  which  fifteen  other 
naval  officers  pledged  them.<5elves.  To  escape  from 
which  disagreeable  confrontation  of  his  ^'false" 


with  the  declaration  of  "  (rue"  oPsixteen  honorable 
men,  Emory  had  recourse  to  the  following  publica- 
tion in  the  National  Intelligencerof  1st  December: 

"Note. — In  the  hurry  of  adjournment,  the  undersigned 
neglected  to  state  that  the  paper  he  .--aw  at  Panama,  which 
was  tlie  cause  of  his  letter  from  that  place,  was  an  anony- 
mous letter  clipped  from  the  Californian  extra,  presented  hiin 
by  an  officer  of  the  navy.  W.  H.  EMORY." 

An  untruth,  if  he  intends  to  say  that  it  was  not 
the  same  piece  which  Purser  Speiden  avowed  him- 
self the  writer  of,  and  fifteen  other  naval  officers 
endorsed;  an  eating  of  his  own  words,  if  he  means 
that  since  the  piece  has  ceased  to  be  anonymous  he 
takes  back  what  he  said  of  it;  a  retraxit,  without 
the  merit  of  directness  and  honesty,  if  he  means 
that  he  now  assents  to  the  truth  of  the  publication ; 
an  evasion  and  subterfuge,  at  all  events,  from  ad- 
mitting of  so  many  interpretations,  without  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  correctness  of  either. 

This  Panama  letter  was  signed  by  Lieutenant 
Eniory.  The  next  in  order  of  date  and  place  of 
writing,  is  anonymous;  but  I  shall  show  that  its 
material  was  from  the  same  source,  and  the  same 
person — that  person  Lieutenant  Emory — its  au- 
thor! whether  he  did  or  did  not  the  manual  labor 
of  its  writing,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  not  the  least 
sort  of  consequence.  That  he  was  its  author,  I  shall 
show  by  stronger,  more  irrefragable  proof,  than 
his  signature  to  the  Panama  letter  aflTords  of  his 
authorship  of  that  autograph  letter.  A  signature 
may  be  counterfeit,  and  the  paper  it  is  appended 
to  spurious.  But  the  proofs  with  which  I  shall 
fix  this  authorship  to  Emory  can  be  neither  coun- 
terfeit nor  spurious.     They  are  intrinsic! 

The  letter  is  written  to  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, dated  at  Havana,  8th  of  April,  1847;  and 
opens  with  this  announcement: 

"  The  British  steamer  Dee,  which  arrived  last  evening  from 
Jamaica,  brought  to  this  place  Captain  Emory,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  who  accompanied  General  Kearny  to 
California,  and  Lieutenant  Gray,  both  bearers  of  despatches  ; 
the  former  from  General  Kearny,  and  the  latter  from  Commo- 
dore Stockton." 

Captain  Emory  and  Lieutenant  Grfty:  these  are 
the  persons  of  whose  arrival  the  penman  of  the 
letter  was  apprized,  and  one  of  whom  must  have 
furnished  him  with  the  matter  of  it.  It  could  not 
have  been  Lieutenant  Gray,  for  the  reason — which 
will  occur  to  every  one — that  he  came  on  behalf  of 
Commodore  Stockton,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  begun  at  once  to  circulate  falsehoods  injurious 
to  him,  and  in  behalf  of  his  enemies.  But  it  could 
not  have  been  him  for  the  indisputable  reason  that 
it  relates  to  matters  which  he  could  not  have  known, 
and  that  there  are  unmistakable  points  of  identifi- 
cation in  it  with  a  more  detailed  publication  subse- 
quently made  in  New  Orleans,  whither  Lieutenant 
Gray  did  not  go.  Lieutenant  Gray,  then,  is  clear 
of  it,  and  it  falls  of  necessity  on  Etnory.  I  ask 
pardon  of  Lieutenant  Gray  for  this  exculpation. 
It  is  not  to  clear  him,  but  to  prevent  all  cavilabout 
the  true  author  of  these  pieces. 

The  letter — the  Havana  letter — continues: 
'•  General  Kearny  arrived  at  the  frontier  settlements  of 
California  in  December,  found  the  Calif ornians  had  raised  in 
a  body  aiul  expelled  the  Americans  from  the  country,  or  obliged 
them  to  take  shelter  on  shipboard." 

This  is  precisely  a  statement  in  brief  of  what 
we  find  more  in  detail  in  Emory's  report,  (p.  105,) 
and  neither  of  which  accounts  is  true — the  insur- 
rection in  California  having  been  confined  to  the 
country  south  of  Monterey.  This  is  the  extract 
from  the  report: 

"  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painful ;  we  thought  War- 
ner's rancheria  [the  frontier  settlement]  never  W(jiild  open 
on  our  eager  sight,  when  suddenly  it  burst  upon  our  view 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  *  *  *  *  The  rancheria  was  in 
charge  of  a  voung  fellow  from  New  Hampshire,  named 
Marshall.  We  ascertained  from  him  that  his  employer  was 
a  prisoner  to  the  Americans  in  .'^an  Diego;  that  the  Mexi- 
cans icere  still  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country,  except 
that  port,  San  Francisco,  and  Monterey"— [three  sejiboard 
towns.] 

Now,  this  concord  of  assertion,  of  a  thing  so 
untrue,  could  not  have  been  without  concert.  The 
Mexicans  were  not  in  possession  of  one-half  the 
country — all  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  never 
out  of  their  hands  since  Fremont  raised  the  Bear 
flao-  at  Sanoma.  All  this  half  of  the  country  was, 
onthe  very  day  referred  to  in  this  statement — that 
very  2d  day  of  December — in  the  actual  hands  of 
Freinont,  and  furnishing  the  men,  the  horses,  and 
all  the  material  of  war  for  the  suppression  of  the 
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insurrection  in  the  south,  which  constituted  the 
California  battalion:  and  for  none  of  which,  either 
services  or  supplies,  have  the  people  been  yet  paid. 
This  letter  agrees,  moreover,  precisely  in  the 
mode  of  expression — though  differing  a  little  (by 
way  of  variety)  in  time  and  place  at  which  the  in- 
formation was  obtained — with  the  subsequent  pub- 
lication above  spoken  of,  made  in  New  Orleans, 
and  for  which  Major  Emory  was  vouched  as  the 
informant.     This  is  the  extract: 

"  By  this  General  Kearny  learned  the  Califomians  had 
risen,  captured  the  American  garrison  at  Piiebia  de  Ids  An- 
geles, driven  all  the  .Americans  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  the  seaboard." 

The  next  passage  in  the  Havana  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  General  Kearny  met  the  enemy  in  force  at  a  place  called 
San  Pasqunl,  wlirn  an  action  took  place,  and  wliere,  at  the 
expense  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  little  band  that  accom- 
panied him — say  one  hundred — he  defeated  the  enemy,  cut 
his  way  through  to  San  Diego." 

The  identity  of  this  with  the  Panama  account 
appears  in  more  than  one  particular.  The  "less 
than  one  hundred"  of  the  Panaina  letter,  is  here 
turned  into  "say  one  hundred."  "General  Kear- 
ny attacked,  beat,  and  chased  some  miles,"  &c., 
as  the  Panama  letter  reads,  is  here  compressed  into 
the  briefer,  bolder,  and  more  sententious,  " /te  de- 
feated the  enemy,  cut  his  tcaij  through  to  San  Diego. " 
Both  agree,  also,  as  has  been  shown,  with  Kear- 
ny 's  despatch ;  and  both  are  directly  to  the  point  of 
forestalling  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  true 
character  of  the  butchery  at  San  Pasqual — a  thing 
thalonly  a  person  who  was  engaged  in  it,  on  the  un- 
fortunate side,  could  have  had  an  interest  in  doing. 

The  next  point  in  this  letter  is  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  business,  which  was  the  moving 
cause  of  Emory's  mission.     It  is  in  these  words: 

"  I  am  s(Mry  to  inform  you  tliat  disputes  of  a  serious  na- 
ture have  taken  place  heliccen  Central  Kearny  and  Commo- 
dore Stockton.  Stockton  had  refused  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  /lis  Government,  declining  to  gire  up  the  command  of  the 
■civil  government  of  California  to  General  Kearny." 

This  paragraph  fixes  the  writer,  by  betraying  that 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Kearny's  despatches 
soajiparent  in  the  autograph  letter  from  Panama. 

"  Tliis  duty  (of  organizing  a  civil  government)  has  been 
specially  assigned  to  myself,  by  orders  of  the  President  of 
■the  United  States."  "  I  then  demand  that  you  cease  all 
further  proceedings  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  cioil  gov- 
ernment, as  I  cannot  recognize  in  you  any  right  in  assuming 
to  perform  duties  confided  to  m.e  by  the  President." 

So  writes  Kearny  in  his  letter  to  Stockton,  Jan- 
uary 16;  and  as  follows  ii^  his  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment, January  17 : 

"  It  will  be  sei  n  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
that  I  am  not  recognized  in  my  official  capacity  either  hy  Com- 
miodore  Sto-kton  or  hieut.  Col.  Fremont,  boili  of  vvhoui»-£/'«se 
to  obey  my  orders  or  the  imtructions  of  the  President." 

And  in  the  same  vein,  and  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage, coupling  the  contents  of  the  two  letters — 
this  anonymous  libeller: 

"  Stockton  had  refused  tp  obey  the  instructions  of  his  Gov- 
'Crnmciit,  declining  to  give  up  tite  command  of  the  civil  gooerrv- 
ment  to  General  Kearny." 

That  Emory  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  relations  existing  between  Stockton  and  Kear- 
ny by  the  latter,  ami  had  likewise  seen  the  cor- 
j-espondence  between  them,  appeal's  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  court-martial,  pages  162- '3  : 

"  General  Kearny  never  explained  to  me  the  official  rela- 
tions existing  between  himself  and  Commodore  Stockton  until 
ihe  17 th  of  January ;  nor  did  Commodore  Stockton  ever  ex- 
plain them  to  me. 

"  Q,uestioH  Was  the  order  of  General  Kearny  (forbiilding 
the  r-eorganiEation)  given  by  him  before  or  afterha  (General 
Kearny)  was  suspended  from  command  of  the  forces  at  Los 
Angeles  by  Commodore  Stockton.' 

"  JlnAu-er.  Of  that  I  have  no  information.  It  was  not  till 
the  next  day  that  General  Kearny  showed  me  Commodore 
Stockton^s  letter ;  of  that,  therefore,  (  have  no  kjiovvledge. 
It  inay  have  been  the  nigtil  of  tlie  \&lh  that  General  Kearny 
showed  me  Commodore  Stockton''s  letter.  I  will  not  be  cer- 
tain about  that ;  hut  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  when  I  de- 
livered to  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  the  order  from  Gen.  Kearny." 

We  have,  then, a  paragraph  that  could  only  have 
been  founded  on  an  acquaintance  with  what  Kear- 
ny considered  to  be  his  "official  relations"  with 
Stockton;  and  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
tents of  Kearny's  letters  and  despatches;  also, 
Emory's  own  testimony  that  he  had  information 
of  both.  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  that  any  other 
person,  who  came  at  that  time  from  the  Pacific, 
could  have  had  such  information,  unless  he  de- 
rived it  from  Emory. 

The  Havana  letter  continues  as  follows: 
f  Into  this  dispute,  it  is  to  be  lE^mented  that  Stockton  drew 


Colonel  Fremont  on  his  side.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the  President 
will  cause  the  atTair  to  be  investigated  at  once." 

Which  I  quote  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it 
with  a  single  passage  of  another  publication,  which 
appeared  exactly  in  due  course  of  time,  allowing 
for  the  distance  from  Havana  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  corresponding  to  the  date  of  Emory's 
arrival  and  sojourn  in  New  Orleans.  This  publi- 
cation was  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  May  4. 
St.  Louis  was  not  in  the  route  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Emory,  and  this  particular  publication  I  do  not 
attribute  to  his  direct  agency;  but  he  brought  the 
material  on  which  it  is  founded  to  the  country, and 
its  general  scope  and  character,  and  its  object,  are 
the  same  as  of  those  publications  which  did  attend 
his  tracks.  Hence,  if  we  find  the  same  train  of 
thought  in  both,  tracingone  to  its  origin,  will  assist 
us  in  tracing  the  channel  as  well  as  the  soui'ce  of 
the  other.  I  will  quote  the  passage  spoken  of  from 
the  piece  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  and  with  it 
the  corresponding  one  from  the  Havana  letter;  and 
every  one  will  remark  the  identity  of  thought,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  expression: 

From  the  Missouri  Republican.  From  the  Havana  letter. 

"  It  is  certain,  if  Cummo-  "  Stockton  had  refused,  &c., 

dore  Stockton's  reports  mean  declining  to  give  up  the  eom- 

anything,    that    he     treated  mand  of  the  civil  government 

Kearny  asan  interloper,  who  of  California  to  Gen.  Kearny. 

was  deserving  of  no  sort  of  Into  tliis  dispute,  it  is  to  be  la- 

consideration,     and     received  mented,  Stockton  drea  Colo- 

none.  Colonel  Fremont  seems  net  Fremont  on  his  side." 
to  have  fallen  in  with  the  same 
opinion,  aiul  to  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly," 

This  St.  Louis  Republican  article,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  itsjjrigin,  will  subsequently  be  examined; 
but,  before  I  now  lay  it  aside,  I  will  quote  another 
passage  or  two,  in  conjunction  with  passages  from 
the  Havana  letter,  from  Emory's  autograph  Pana- 
ma letter,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Emory  and 
Kearny: 

From  the  Missouri  Republican.  Passagesofthe  Havana  letter. 

"  It  may  be  that  they(Sti)ck-        Stockton  "  drew  Fremont 

ton  and  Fr^mout)  resisted  the    on   to   his  side."    -'He  de- 

execvtion  of  General  Kearny's    clined  to  give  up  the  command 

orders,  and  defied  the  inUruc-    of  the   civil   government   to 

tions  of  the  Government,"  General  Kearny.     He  refused 

to  obey  the  instructions  of  his 

Government," 

From  the  Republican.  From  the  autograph  Panama 

letter. 

"  If,  as  military  commander,        "  Now,  sir,  the  facts  are  as 

he   (Kearny)   did    direct  th£    follows:  Noordcrofanymo- 

movem£nts  of  the  troops  ill  the    ment  was  given,  either  in  the 

battle  of  San  Gabriel,  and  yet    fight   of  the  tith  or  the  9th, 

Commodore  Stockton  under-     which  vas  not  given  by  Gen. 

took  to  report  directly  to  the     Kearny  in  person,  or  through 

President,   and   to   assign  to    the  undersigned,  as  his  acting 

General  Kearny  a  very  svhar-    assistant     adjutant     general. 

dinate  part  la  this  aSair ,"  inc.     General    Kearny  commanded 

the  troops  in  both  battles." 

From  the  Republican.  Emory's  testimony,  p.  171. 

"  We  do  not  know  with  '•  Question.  In  your  testi- 
certainty  what  Gen.  Kearny's  mony  of  yesterday  you  say: 
instructions  authorized  him  '  I  understand  Ihatas  soon  as 
to  do;  but  if,  as  we  suppose,  he  (Kearny)  got  a  sufticient 
lie  vvas  constituted  Governor  force — .a  suliieieiit  body  of 
of  California;  if  he  was  ap-  troops — he  would  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the"  United  States.'  Now, 
what  orders  of  the  President 
remained  to  be  executed," 
&c.? 

"  Jlnswcr.  The  orrfers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
were,  as  I  understood  them, 
to  put  General  Kerrny  in  au- 
thority, as  well  as  to  retain 
possession  of  the  country 
againit  the  enemy." 

Kearny's  testimony, 
p.  95. 
"QfteUion.  In  that 
same  letter  are  these 
words:  'And  as  I 
have  no  troops  in 
the    country    under 


pointed  to  exercise  civil  as  well 
as  military  jurisdiction  imme- 
diately ou  his  arrival  there," 

&.C. 


From    the  Republi^lEmory's    testimony, 
can.  I  p.  165. 

"General  Kearny,  '^  Question.  Did 
it  is  stated,  findingjyou  learn  from  him 
that  neither  Coni-j(Keariiy)  that  he 
niodore  Stockton  [would  reduce  him 
nor    Col.    Fr6mont|(Fr6n)Oiit)   to  obe 


were    disposed     to  dience  when  he  got  niy    authority,    ex- 
suhmit  to  his  author-lthe  power .'  cept  a  few  dragoons, 

ity,  and  being  with-\  '■'.dnswer.  He  in- 1  have  no  power 
outthcrequisitenum-\fornied  me  that  he  of  enforcing  them,' 
ber  of  meri  to  enforce  should  take  affairs  (the  orders  under 
his  comrtiands,  took  into  liisovmha-nd'^  a/s -which  you  went  to 
passage  for  Monte-|soo»ias/ie/eft/iMn«c// California.)  Now, 
rey.  We  shall  besufficiently strong.  what  do  you  mean 
greatly  deceived  if,  "  Cluation.  What  by  that  word  '  en- 
wheii  he  is  rein  did  you  understand  forcing." 
forced,  he  does  not  by  that,  and  espe-  "-Jinsvjer.  I  meant 
take  summary  meosloially  by  the  words  that  if  I  had  troops 
ures  to  bring  both 'sufficienly  strong."  unrfcr  me,  I  would 
the  Commodore  and  '' Jlnswer.  I  uii- never  permit  a  ju- 
the  Colonel  to  a  derstood  by  it  nu- nior  officer  to  dis- 
slrict  account  for  mi'rical  strength,  obey  my  orders." 
their  di.Megard  ol' physical  strength.  I 
HIS  AUTHORITY."  juiiderstood  that,  as 
{fjoon  as  he  got  sulD- 


cient  fofce — a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops 
— he  would con-i/OM< 
the  orders  of  the 
President     of     the  ^ 

United  Staes. 

"Q,uestion.  What 
did  you  understand 
by  tde  words  '  take 
affairs  into  his  own 
hands  ?'  Did  you 
understand  by  it 
that  he  would  use 
force,  and  that  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fr^ 
mont  was  to  he  one 
of  those  on  whom 
the  force  was  to  be 
used  ! 

".Answer.  I  did." 

The  concluding  passages  in  the  Havana  letter 
are  as  follows: 

"  On  the  8th  January,  near  the  Puelila  de  los  Angeles,  a 
battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Califomians  were  defeated, 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  that 
territory  to  the  United  States  restored. 

"Commodore  Stockton  accompanied  General  Kearny  oti 
the  occasion  ;  in  fact,  the  expedition  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  sailors  and  marines. 

"  On  arriving  in  front  oCthe  enemy,  Commodore  Stockton 
proposed  to  General  Kearny  to  hailt;  but,  it  being  on  the 
8th  of  January,  the  General  very  laconically  replied  that  he 
would  not  on  that  day  do  so,  and  the  engagement  qom-  . 
menced." 

And  my  first  object  in  quoting  it  is  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  very  "  laconic"  and  most  absolute  false- 
hood with  which  it  finishes: 

"  On  arriving  in  front  of  the  enemy,  Commodore  Stockton 
proposed  to  General  Kearny  to  halt ;  hut,  it  being  on  the  8th 
of  January,  the  General  very  laconirally  replied  that  he  would 
not  on  that  day  rfo  so,  and  the  engagement  commenced." 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  absolute  invention — 
"out  of  whole  cloth,"  as  far  as  appears  from 
any  account  that  anybody — even  Emory — is  will- 
ing to  acknowledge;  and  though  it  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation at  the  time,  copied  from  this,  and  another 
place,  that  I  shall  presently  mention,  the  only  two 
publications  that  I  am  aware  of  in  which  it  ap- 
peared as  an  original  statement,  was  this  Havana 
letter,  and  in  a  letter  published  in  the  United  States 
not  far  from  the  same  time,  but  written  at  San 
Diego  in  California.  The  tale  had  its  origin,  then, 
in  California,  and  the  writer  of  the  Havana  letter 
was  either  its  inventor  and  relater  there,  or  its  mere 
retailer  here.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  who  was 
the  author  of  tlie  letter  from  San  Diego,  and  then 
we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  prime  source  of  this  in- 
vention, and  trace  it  down  again  to  the  channel 
through  which  it  got  to  paper  in  Havana,  and  to 
the  public  in  New  Orleans. 

Here  is  the  San  Diegowersion,  side  by  side  with 
the  Havana  story: 

From  the  San  Diego  letter.  From  the  Havana  letter, 

"On  th:  8th  of  January —  "On  the  8th  January,  near 

the  memorable  and  glorious  the  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  o 

anniversary— about  mid-day,  battle  took  place,  in  u-tiich  the 

the  enemymade  his  appearance  Oalifornians    were    defeated, 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  with  considerable  loss,  and 

San  Gabriel  river.     He  was  the  peaceable  possession  of 

about  five  hundred  strong  in  that  territory  to  the  United 

cavalry,  and  formidable  in  ar-  States  restored.   Commodore 

tillery,  which  included  some  Stockton  accompanied  Gen- 

9  pounders.     Com.    Stockton  eral  Kearny  on  the  occasion; 

rode  up  to    General  Kearny  in  fact,  the  expedition  was 

and  proposed  that  the  army  composed  principally  of  sail- 

should  go  into  camp.    General  ors  and  marines.    On  arrival 

Kearny  positively  refused, and,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  Com- 

under  the  cover  of  his  artil-  modore  Stockton  proposed  to 

lery  fire,  crossed  the  river  in  General  Kearny  to  halt;  but, 

presence  of  the  enemy,  and,  it  being  on  the  Sth  of  Janu- 

by  a  general  charge,  which  he  ary,  the  General  very  lucon- 

headed  in  person,  drone  Aim  icaVy  replied  that  he  would  not 

from  the  field."  on  that  day  do  so,  and  the  en- 
gagement commenced. ' ' 

No  one  will  dispute — there  cannot  be  two  opin- 
ions on  the  point — that  these  two  accounts,  appear- 
ing nowhere  else,  and  having  no  foundation  in 
truth,  and  appearing  nearly  simultaneously  in  the 
United  States,  must  have  had  a  common  origin. 
It  is  a  sheer  "impossibility  that  the  story  should 
have  had  two  separate  inventions — one  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  to  be  published  in  St.  Louis  in  May, 
and  another  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  be  published 
in  New  Orleans  in  April.  The  two  accounts,  then, 
came  originally  from  the  same  laboratory  of  lies: 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  got  to  the 
world  through  the  same  conduit.  We  know  who 
was  at  Havana:  we  shall  see  by-and-by  who  was 
at  San  Diego.  This  is  not  the  regular  turn  for  the 
San  Diego  letter;  but  as  it  is  before  us,  I  will  in- 
troduce a  passage  or  two  more  from  it,  and  collat- 
erally passages  from  another  quarter: 
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30th  Cong 1st  Sess. 


Nomination  of  General  Kearny — Mr.  Benton. 


Senate. 


from  Ike  San  Diego  letter. 

"  In  about  two  weeks,  hav- 
ing recnvereii  hia  slrenglh, 
ami  anxious  for  the  public 
sprvicr  anil  thesafclyof Lieut. 
Col.   Friinont,   he  "(General 


General  Kearny^s  letter  to 
Stockton,  December  22. 
"  If  you  can  lake  from  here 
a  sufficient  force  to  oppose 
the  Californians,  now  sup- 
posed to  he  near  the  Puehla, 
and  v^aitins,  for  the  apjrroack 


Kearny)  ipoke  and  wrote  to  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  I  ad- 
Commodore  Stockton,  urging  vise  that  you  do  so,  and  that 
that  a  force  should  he  marched  you  march  with  that  force  as 
for  the  Puehla  for  his  supiiort,  early  as  possible  in  the  dircc- 


or  at  least  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  his  favor." 


Prom  the  San  Dieso  letter. 

"Arrived  in  San  Uiei^o,  Gen. 
Kearny  exhibited  to  Ooniino- 
dore  Stockton  his  coniinis- 
siori  and  powers  to  command 
and  to  govern  in  the  territory ; 
but,  badly  wounded,  and  vnth 
the  command  of  so  slight  a  m  il- 
itr:ry  force,  he  with  proper 
delicacy  refrained,  for  the 
2>resenl,  to  exert  his  authority, 
ajid  so  expressed  himself." 


The  next  publication 


tion  of  the  Puehla,  by  which 
you  will  eitherheable  toybrin 
a  junction  with  Lieut.  Col. 
Fremont,  or  make  a  diversion 
very  much  in  his  favor. ^^ 
Kearny's  testimony,  p.  82. 
"In  that  conversaiion,  1 
told  Commodore  Stocktoji  that 
he  had  seen,  by  my  official 
communications,  the  inr^iruc- 
tions  of  the  President  to  nie 
relating  to  California  ;  that  I 
had  CDiMe  to  Calilbrnia  with 
hut  a  small  military  force; 
that  deference  a7ul'resi>ccl  for 
his  situation,  he  beiuf;  then 
in  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  havin;;  a  large 
force  of  sailors  and  marints, 
precented  me  at  that  time 
f)  om  relieving  liim,  and  taking 
charge  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  country;  that,  as  soon 
as  my  command  was  in- 
creased, I  would  take  charge 
of  affairs  in  California,  agree- 
uhly  to  my  instructions." 

in  order  is  in  tlie  New 
Orleans  Picayune  of  April  22,  and  opens  with  this 
paragraph  : 

%  By  the  barque  Catharine,  Captain  Swift,  from  Havana, 
we  have  very  late  advices  from  California.  Captain  IV.  H. 
i.'nior!/,  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  came  passen- 
gi^r  on  her.  Captain  Emory  was  made  acting  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  the  west,  in  place  of  Captain  Turner, 
whosncci'eded  to  the  coiiimnnd  of  tlie  ist  dragoons,  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Moore,  and  in  this  capacity  has  been  sent 
home  by  General  Kearny  to  report  the  recon<juest  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  that  country. 
From  Captain  Swift  we  learn  the  following  particulars, 
derived  by  him  from  (Captain  Emory." 

Now,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the 
authorship — if  there  were  not  the  word  of  Captain 
Swift,  of  the  barque  Catharine,  that  he  derived  the 
particulars  from  Captain  Emory,  and  if  there  were 
not  other  internal  and  circumstantial  evidence, — 
there  is  a  single  phrase  in  the  above  paragraph  that 
would  fix  the  authorship.  The  reader  of  any  of 
Kearny's  letters  or  despatches  to  the  Government 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  note  the  ambitious  and 
sounding  title  with  which  he  dubs  the  party  of  100 
men  who  went  as  his  "  escort"  into  California, 
guided  by  the  brave  and  trusty  Carson,  to  show 
them  the  way,  and  to  see  them  safe  through. 
"  Headquarters  Aruiy  of  the  West,''  is  the  flourish 
with  which  he  introduced  even  the  bulletins  of 
travel  of  himself  and  suite.  Of  course  the  subor- 
dinates would  imitate  the  style  of  "  the  General." 
The  newly-promoted  "acting  adjutant  general," 
"  Captain"  Etnory,  would  not  long  neglect  to  trum- 
pet the  title  of  the  "  reconquering"  "Army  of  the 
West,"  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  the  "reconquest" 
it  had  achieved.  First,  however,  he  sounds  his 
own  honors^(why  not.''  there  was  no  one  to  sound 
them  forhim) — and  "  the  undersigned,  a.s  acting  as- 
sistant adjutant  general,"  figures  in  the  Panama  let- 
ter, first  of  the  series.  Tlie  "  army  of  the  west" 
waits  for  terra  firma  to  be  introduced,  and  even 
then  only  asa  tail  toils  "  acting  adjutantgeneral." 
The  two  epithets,  then,  would  alone  betray  the 
author  of  the  piece  in  that  "  acting  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  army  of  the  west" himself,  and  no  other 
person.  In  no  other  place,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is 
either  phrase  to  be  found,  so  applied,  than  in  the 
letters  and  despatches  of  Kearny,  in  the  report  of 
his  first  "  acting  adjutant  general,''  Turner,  to 
Governor  Stockton,  of  the  melancholy  condition 
of  that  same  "  army  of  the  west,"  alter  the  mas- 
sacre of  San  Pasqual,  and,  finally,  in  the  reports 
spread  in  the  United  States  by  Captain  Turner's 
successor,  "  acting  adjutantgeneral"  Emory,  who, 
returning  home  "  in  that  capacity,"  could  not 
allow  his  honors  to  wast&  their  fragrance.'  Kearny 
was  the  inventor  of  the  "army  of  the  west." 
This  pompous  title  had  not  then  been  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  not  officially,  until 
the  publication  of  Kearny's  official  despatches; 
so  that  at  tliat  time — the  time  of  these  letters  and 
publications — there  was  no  chatice  for  any  except 
Kearny  and  his  military  family  to  know  that  such 


a  ridiculous  appellation  had  been  arrogated  !  And 
surely  no  one  could  have  guessed  it.  And  more, 
no  one  has  ever  applied  it,  except  Kearny  and  his 
adjutants.  Wherever  it  is  met,  then,  one  may 
count  of  a  certainty  that  he  is  on  the  track  of 
Kearny,  or  one  or  the  other  of  his  "  adjutants." 

The  announcement  of  Emory's  appointment  to 
this  office  is  made  with  the  same  particularity,  and 
nearly  the  same  words,  both  in  this  newspaper 
summary  and  in  Emory's  book  account.  The  two 
paragraphs  ar^  worth  quoting  together: 

Picayune  account.  Emory's  Report,  p.  114. 

"Captain  Emory  was  made        "On  the  28lh  December  I 

acting  adjutant  general  of  the    received     notification     from 

army  of  the  west,  in  place  of    General  Kearny  to  leave  my 

Captain   Turner,   wlio    sue-    party  in  San  Diego  anfl  report 

ceeded  to  the  command  of  the    to  him  for  duty,  as  the  acting 

1st  dragoons."  adjutant  general  of  the  forces; 

Captain  Turner,  liis  a<ljiitant 

general,  having  been  as.-igned 

by  him  to  the  command  of  the 

remnant  of  the  company  of 

the  1st  dragoons." 

I  Stated,  in  the  beginning  of  this  branch  of  ex- 
amination, that  Emory's  mission  home  appeared 
to  be  threefold:  to  magnify  Kearny  and  the  "Army 
of  the  West"  as  the  conquerors  of  California;  to 
villify  and  undermine  the  reputation  of  those*vho 
had  truly  won  for  the  country  that  superb  conquest; 
and  to  deny  and  face  down  the  truth  about  the  dis- 
graceful defeat  and  butchery — disgraceful,  I  mean, 
to  the  commander,  not  to  the  brave  men  so  wan- 
tonly .sacrificed  to  his  ignorance  and  selfishness — 
suffered  at  San  Pasqual.  All  three  of  these  ob- 
jects are  shadowed  forth  in  the  introduction  above 
quoted  to  the  Picayune  report.  The  author  was  too 
conscious  of  his  errand,  and  too  full  of  it  not  to 
betray  it;  and  if  he  shadowed  it  forth  in  the  intro- 
duction, he  well  fulfilled  it  in  the  "particulars" 
which  followed. 

He  was  "  to  report  the  reconquest  of  California." 
The  first  thing,  then,  of  course,  was  to  show  that 
there  had  been  something  to  reconquer;  and  accord- 
ingly the  following  are  the  first  of  his  "  particulars" 
furnished  to  Captain  Swift  for  publication  in  the 
Picayune: 

"General  Kearny  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  river  about 
the  25th  IVovember.  Captain  Emory,  while  making  arccon- 
naissance  of  that  river,  captured  the  Mexican  mail  passing  from 
California  to  Sonora. 

'•  JBy  this  General  Kearny  learned  the  Californians  had  risen, 
captured  the  American  garrison  at  Puehla  de  los  Jlnge'es,  driven 
all  the  Jlmerirans  in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  seaboard, 
and  defeated  the  expedition  of  Captain  Mcrvine  and  Colonel 
Fremont." 

This  is  the  "  acting  adjutant  general  of  the  army 
of  the  west,"  returning  home  "  in  that  capacity, 
all  over.  It  has  a  6itr(/en.  "General  Kearny  and 
Captain  Emory" — "Captain  Emory  did  this,  by 
which  General  Kearny  learned  that;"  and  it  hap- 
pens that  Captain  Emory's  report  is  pitched  to  the 
same  tune:  "  I  and  the  General  "  being  the  pripci- 
pal  figures  of  the  volume.     "JSg-o,  el  rex  mens." 

Captain  Emory's  "captureof  the  iMexican  mail" 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gila,  is  a  feat  which  has 
had  two  histories — namely,  in  this  present  report 
to  the  editor  of  the  Picayune;  and  in  a  subsequent 
report  to  Colonel  Abert,  head  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau — but  only  one  historian,  videlicet — Captain 
Emory.  Neither  the  San  Diego  let'er,  nor  the 
General's  despatches,  touch  it.  Luckily,  the  hero 
of  it  wore  a  pen  as  well  as  a  sword;  and  when  he 
took  up  the  former  did  not  forget  his  prci^wess  when 
girded  with  the  latter;  so  that  we  have  two  histo- 
ries; and  in  the  obliviousness  of  all  other  histo- 
rians to  this  particular  point,  we  are  able  to  trace 
these  two  unfailingly  to  the  same  hand.  "Oh,  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book!"  was  the  wise 
man's  exclamation  three  thousand  years  ago:  "a 
report!  a  report  of  a  '  military  reconnoissance,' 
with  parallel  passages  to  anonymous  newspaper 
libels,"  he  might  have  said  had  there  been  the  like 
of  the  present  case  in  those  days. 

Captain  Emory's  first  history  is  very  brief,  as 
suits  a  newspaper  summary.  The  book  account 
is  more  in  detail,  as  suits  the  style  of  a  narrative. 
Here  it  is,  (page  of  the  report  95- '6  :) 

"November  23.  Warner,  Stanly,  and  myself  saddled  up 
to  visit  Ihii  junclion  of  the  dila  and  Colorado. 

"  On  our  return  ive  met  a  Mexican,  well  mounted  and 
muffled  in  his  blanket.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going; 
he  said  to  hunt  horses.  As  he  passed,  I  observed  in  each  of 
his  holsters  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  on  his  croup  a  fresh- 
made  sack,  with'  other  evidences  of  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney. Much  against  his  taste,  I  invited  him  la  folia lv  me  lo 
camp;  several  times  he  begged  me  to  let  him  go  for  a  mo 
I  ment,  that  he  would  seen  return.    His  anxiety  to  be  re 


leased  increased  my  det?;rminaiion  not  to  comply  with  bis 
request.  I  took  him  to  General  Kearny,  and  explaiiieil  to 
him  the  suspicious  circum^tances  under  which  I  had  taken 
him,  and  that  his  capture  would  prove  of  some  importance. 
jHe  was  immediately  searched,  and  in  his  wallet  waa  found 
t/ie  Mexican  mail  from  California,  which  was,  of  course, 
opened." 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  in  the  seven  times 
repeated  ego  of  this  passage  the  same  modest  hand 
that  notes  the  same  act  with  but  a  single  actor — 
the  same  one — in  the  Picayune  account. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  above  quotation 
from  the  Picayune  deserves  notice  on  another 
account.     It  is  in  these  words  : 

"  By  this  General  Kearny  learned  the  Californians  had 
risen,  captured  the  American  garrison  at  Puehla  dt  los  An- 
geles, driven  all  the  Americans,  &.C.,  and  defeated  the  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Mervine  and  Colonel  FrSmont." 

This  last  is  one  of  a  set  of  nefarious  lies  against 
Fremont  with  which  "Acting  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  West"  Emory  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Philip  St.  George  Cooke  seem  to  have 
been  specially  charged;  but  the  circulation  of  this 
particular  one  of  the  set  I  do  not  trace  to  any  but 
Emory,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  release 
from  even  so  much  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Mor- 
mons. 

The  object  here,  however,  is  not  to  exposci  the 
falsehoods  with  which  these  publications  teemj 
only  so  far  as  exposing  them  aids  to  fix  the  author- 
ship. But  if  we  find  a  story  which  is  a  pure  inven- 
tion, introduced  into  two  separate  publications,  and 
can  trace  the  origin  of  one,  we  are  authorized  to 
lay  the  other  to  the  same  quarter.  Now,  this  tale^ 
of  the  defeat  of  "  Captain  iVlervine  and  Colonel 
Fremont"  is  a  pure  invention.  Colonel  Fremont 
was  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  tlie  scene  (near 
San  Pedro)  of  Captain  Mervine's  action  with  the 
Californians,  and  first  heard  of  it  at  sea,  when  on 
his  way  down  the  coast,  by  order  of  Governor 
Stockton,  to  aid  in  repelling  the  insurrection  at  the 
south.  Yet  we  read  the  story,  distinctly  and  posi- 
tively set  forth,  in  the  "particulars"of  the  Picayune, 
derived,  as  that  paper  informs  us,  by  Captain  Swift, 
of  the  barque  Catharine,  "from  Captain  Emory." 
And  we  also  read,  in  a  publication  made  shortly 
after  at  Pittsburg,  (written  from  Washington  city 
after  the  arrival  of  Emory,)  the  following,  alike 
destitute,  with  the  former,  of  any  semblance  of 
truth;  and  so  exactly  of  the  same  character  that, 
though  the  shape  is  different,  it  betrays  the  same 
coinage: 

"  Captain  Mervine,  of  the  navy,  in  attempting  the  recap- 
ture of  a  small  village  on  the  coast,  landed  according  to  or- 
der about  two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  without  artillery, 
and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  killed 
and  wounded  by  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mexican  troops, 
who  had  two  pieces  of  flying  artillery,  which  they  maiiage.i 
with  great  skill ;  61/  the  bad  management  of  Stockton  and  Fri- 
mont,  the  Mexicans  recaptured  scveial  places  Of  which  we  had 
at  first  obtained  possession." 

Thisappeared  in  the  Pittsburg"  Gazette."  The 
writer — a  Mr.  Haight,  it  is  believed,  some  time 
United  States  consul  at  Antwerp — obtained  his 
information  in  Washington  citij;  with  much  more  of 
the  same  sort  that  will  have  its  turn  hereafter.  The 
only  naval  officer  (Dr.  Sickles,  deceased)  of  the 
party  returning  from  the  Pacific,  who  took  the 
route  by  New  Orleans,  did  not  come  to  this  city, 
but  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  letter, 
of  the  8th  May,  at  Philadelphia.  The  authorship, 
therefore,  rests  solely  upon  Lieutenant  Emory  or 
the  information  which  he  gave. 

The  coupling  of  Stockton  and  Fremont  in  this 
place  is  the  same  as  the  coupling  of  Mervine  and 
Fremont  in  the  other.  The  insurrection  in  Cali- 
fornia was  confined  to  the  south,  from  which,  when 
it  occurred,  Fremont  was  seven  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, at  the  Sacramento.  The  falsehood  in  both  is 
of  the  same  character,  and  palpably  from  the  same 
head. 

The  following  is  another  passage  from  the  Pitts- 
burg article,  by  the  side  of  passages  presenting 
precisely  the  same  idea,  taken  from  Emory 's  report, 
(pp.  96  and  123:) 


Pittsburg  article. 

"Previous  to  the  arrival  of 
General  Kearny  in  Califor- 
nia oui  forces  had  on  ditl'er- 
ent  occasions  met  with  dis- 
graceful discomfitures."  *  *  * 

"  It  was  only  until  Kear- 
ny arrived  that  matters  as- 
sumed a  more  favorable  as- 
pect." 


Emory's  report. 
"We  ascertained  from  them 
[the  letters  of  Ihe  'captured 
Mexican  mail']  thai  a  coun- 
ter revolution  had  taken 
place  in  California;  that  ihe 
Jimericans  were  expelled  from 
Santa  Barbara,  Pucbla  de 
los  .dngcles,  and  other  places, 
and.  that  Robideaux,  the 
brother  of  our  interpreter, 
who  had  been  appointed  al- 
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Emory^s  report. 
calde  by  the  Americans,  was 
a  prisoner  in  jail.  Tliey  all 
spoke  exultlnijly  of  having 
tlirou-n  off  'tke  detestahle 
Jln^lo- Yankee  yoke,' and  con- 
gratulated  tlieinselves  that 
the  lii-colnronce  more  float- 
ed in  Cilifornia."  *  *  ' 
"  The  hauler  of  the&th  De- 
cember, and  the  8t/i  and  Htli 
Janu'try,  had  forever  broken 
the  Mexican  authority  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  they  were  daily 
coming  in  with  large  parties 
to  sue  for  peace." 

The  purport  of  these  parallel  passages  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  viz:  to  represent  disaster  and 
defeat  as  attending  the  Annerican  arms  in  the  coun- 
try previous  to  the  arrival  of  Kearny,  and  victory 
and  consequent  peace  as  commencing  with  his  en- 
trance. That  Emory  was  capable  of  putting  the 
first  in  circulation,  is  shown  by  his  putting  the  last 
into  his  journal. 

But  there  is  also  a  curious  parallel  between  a 
subsequent  passage  of  this  Pittsburg  article  and  a 
portion  of  Lieutenant  Emory's  testimony,  which 
I  will  introduce.  This  passage  in  the  testimony 
has  been  already  quoted  ;  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion and  consideration  many  times  yet : 

JProid  the  PiUsliurg  article.        Emory's  testimony,  p.  165. 

"  Gen  Kearny,  we  further  "  He  (General  Kearny)  in- 
understaud,  is  only  awaiting  formed  me  that  he  should 
the  ARRIVAL  OF  TROOPS  to  take  nffuirs  iiito  his  Own  hands 
sustain  him,  and  he  will  then  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
very  probalily  arrest  both  sufficiently  strong. 
Stockton  ami  Fremont  as  mu-  "  Quesi'ton.  Wliat  did  you 
tineers ;  and  we  should  not  undeistand  by  that,  and  espe- 
be  surprised  {if  Kearny  gels  cially  by  the  words  'suffi- 
thc  power)  to  hear  o(  their  cicntly  strons?." 
trial  and  even  summary  ex-  ".dnswer.  I  understood  by 
ecution."  '  it  numerical  strength physi- 

cal strength.  I  understood 
that,  as  soon  as  he  got  suffi- 
cient force — a  sufficient  body  of 
troops — that  he  would  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"  (luestion.  What  did  you 
understand  by  tlie  words  'take 
affairs  into  lils  own  hands." 
Did  you  understand  by  it 
that  he  would  use  force,  and 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont was  to  be  one  of  those 
on  whom  the  force  was  to  be 
\isedl 

"  Jlnsurr.  I  did." 

Now,  of  what  person  then  in  the  United  States 
— not  to  confine  it  to  Washington  city — of  what 
person  then  in  the  United  Staltes,  could  the  writer 
in  the  Pittsburi;  Gazette  possibly  "  understand" 
that  these  purposes  were  entertained  by  Kearny, 
except  only  from  the  person  whom  Kearny  had 
himself  informed — that  is.  Lieutenant  Emory.' 
Who  else  could  have  told  the  Pittsburg  writer  that 
Kearny  was  "  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops 
to  sustain  him,"  in  order  to  "  arrest  Stockton  and 
Fremont  as  mutineers,"  except  only  the  person 
whom  Kearny  had"  informed  "that  he  only  waited 
to  be"  sufficiently  strong,"  in  orderto  "  take  affairs 
into  his  own  hands.'"  What  other,  except  him 
who  had  "  understood  from  Kearny  "  himself  that 
heonly  lacked  "numerical  strenglk — physical  strength 
— sufficient  force — a  sufficient  body  of  troops'" — in 
order  to  "  use  force,  and  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  was  one  of  those  on  whom  force  was  to  be 
used  " — what  other  man  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
could  have  impressed  this  Pittsburg" writer  with 
the  ihought  that  should  "  Kearny  get  the  power" 
he  woulii  seize,  try,  and  summarily  execute  Stockton 
and  Fremont.?  Who,  in  fact,  but  one  of  Kearny's 
confidentials  could  have  knowm  that.'  No:  there 
was  no  other  man  than  Emory,  or  srfme  one  whom 
fcehad  tutored,  then  within  the  borders  of  theUnion, 
who  was  informed  of  these  diabolical  purposes  on 
the  part  of  Kearny.  No:  there  was  no  other  here 
with  whom  Kearny  had  even  been  in  coinmunica- 
tion,  much  less  to  whom  he  had  opened  these  black 
secrets  of  his  heart;  and  in  vain  will  his  sequitor 
and  servitor,  whom  he  sent  into  the  country  first 
to  poison  the  public  mind  against  Stockton  and 
Fremont,  then  prepare  it  for  the  bloody  catastro- 
phe of  their  assassination — in  vain  will  he  deny  it, 
on  his  word  or  on  his  oath. 

I  return  to  the  article  in  the  Picayune,  which 
continues  as  follows: 

"General  Kearny  reached  the  first  settlementin  California, 
known  as  the  Passof  San  Felipe,  on  the  second  of  December. 
There  they  found  the  news  all  confirined.  On  the  .'5th  he  met 
Captain  Gillespie,  who  had  slipped  out  from  Saa  Diego,  with 


thirty-five  men,  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger.  He  learned 
from  him  that  every  pass  was  strongly  guarded,  and  the  e-x- 
act  position  of  the  eneniy.  The  General  determined  at  once 
to  cut  his  way  into  San  Diego." 

Now,  there  is  a  particularity  about  all  this,  that 
a  person  merely  having  the  news  from  common 
report  could  not  enter  into.  How  could  ariy  one, 
except  he  had  been  with  the  party  of  General 
Kearny — yea,  and  had  kept  a  journal — know  that 
it  was  precisely  on  the  2d  December  that  Kearny 
reached  the  first  sttlement;  or  that  it  was  precisely 
on  the  5th  that  he  "  ?(ie<"  Captain  Gillespie;  or 
precisely  what  number  the  party  of  Captain  Gil- 
lespie consisted  of;  or  the  precise  information  of 
which  Captain  Gillespie  possessed  him;  or  pre- 
cisely what  the  General  "  at  once"  determined  to 
do .'  All  these  particulars,  I  say,  denote  the  jour- 
nalist; and  accordingly  in  the  journal  we  find  it  all 
noted  down: 

PiatM/une  report.  Topographical  Rep., p.  104-5. 

"General  Kearny  reached  Dec.]. — "We  descended 
the  irst  settlenicnt  in  Cali-  to  the  Indian  village  of  Sun 
fornia,  known  as  the  Pass  of  Felipe. 
San  Felipe,  on  the  2d  day  of 
December.  There  he  found 
all  the  news  confirmed." 


'■  On  the  5tli  he  met  Cap- 


Dec.  2. — Arrived  at  War- 
ner's "  rancheria,"  where 
"  we  ascertained  that  we 
were  near  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  stronghold,  and  in 
possession  o(  the  great  pass  to 
Sonorn." 

Dec.  5.—"  On  the  way,  we 


tain  Gillespie,  who  had  slipped    met  Captain  Gillespie,  Lieut 

out  from    San   Diego,    with    Beale,  and  Midshipman  Dun- 

thirty-five  nEt;, to  apprize    can  of  the  navy, wit  ha  party  of 

him  of  his  danger."  thirty-five   men,  sent /Vo7n 

Sari  Diego  with  a  despatch  for 

General  Kearny." 

"  He  learned  from  him  that         "We   were  now  on   the 

every  pass  was  strongly  guard-    main  road  to  San  Diego,  all 

erf,  and  the  exact  cojulition  of    the  ^  by-ways' being  irioiirrear, 

the  enemy.     The  General  de-    and  it  was  therefore  deemed 

termiiied,  at  once,  to  cut  his    necessary  to  attack  the  enemy 

way  into  San  Diego."  and  force  a  passage." 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  Picayune  ac- 
count, to  wit:  "  The  General  determined,  at  once, 
to  cut  his  way  to  San  Diego,'^  though  rendered  in 
the  book  "  to  attack  the  enemy  and  force  a  passage," 
is  nevertheless  according  to  a  favorite  expression 
of  the  author.  It  is  used  in  the  Havana  letter,  as 
already  quoted,  and  it  is  likewise  used  in  the  book. 
Here  are  the  three  passages  together: 


Havana  letter. 


Picayune  article. 


Emory's  Report,  p. 

"The  General, 
therefore,  deter- 
mined to  halt  for  the 
night,  to  have  the 
wounds  of  the  sick 
re-dressed,  and  llien 
to  cut  our  way  to  San 
Diego." 


"Gen.  Kearny me<       General   Kearny 
the  enemy  in  force  at  "  learned  that  every 
a  place  called  San  pass    was    strongly 
Pasqual,  when    an  guarded,  and  the  ex- 
action   took  ^jlace,  act  condition  of  the 
and  where,  at  an  ex-  enemy.  The  General 
pense  of  more  than  determined  at  once  to 
one-third  of  the  lit-  cut  his  way  into  San 
tie  hand  thataccom-  Diego." 
paniedbim— say  109 
— he  defeated  the  en- 
emy, cut  his  way  into 
San  Diego." 

These  are  not  accidental  resemblances.  The 
pieces  are  made  on  a  common  model  and  according 
to  a  common  plan  of  deception,  (for  neither  of  the 
accounts  is  true;)  and  nearly  all  the  variation  be- 
tween them,  even  in  the  mode  of  expression,  is  as 
one  is  more  or  less  hasty  and  condensed  than  the 
other.  The  Havana  letter  crowds  the  whole  events 
of  the  affair  at  San  Pasqual,  and  the  final  arrival 
at  San  Diego,  into  the  brief  space  of  three  or  four 
lines.  The  Picayune  article,  prepared  with  ampler 
time,  on  the  passage  from  Havana  to  New  Orleans, 
is  more  Circumstantial;  while  the  book  professes  to 
go  over  the  whole  ground  in  detail.  Hence — and 
in  the  difference  between  writing  anonymously  and 
in  a  narrative  which  bears  the  writer's  name — the 
whole  difference. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  paragraph  above 
quoted  from  the  Picayune,  and  which  contains  this 
passage:  "On  the  5th  he  met  Captain  Gillespie,  who 
'  had  slipped  out  from  San  Diego,  with  thirty-five 
'  men,  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger."  I  make  the 
word  met  emphatic  wherever  I  have  introduced  this 
passage,  foi-  the  reason  that  it  has  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cancy  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  employed, 
and  will  be  found  of  curious  use  in  uniting  all  the 
links  of  this  evidence.  It  is  suggestive,  in  the  con- 
nection that  we  find  it  in  this  passage,  of  a  curious 
kind  of  falsehood,  that  Kearny  himself  shows  so 
great  a  proclivity  for,  that,  had  he  not  been  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant  from  where  this  Picayune 
piece  was  written,  and  did  we  not  find  the  same 
thing,  in  almost  the  same  words,  in  Emory's  Re- 
port, one  would  believe  that  the  passage  was  Kear- 
ny's own.     The  propensity  of  Kearny  to  the  par- 


ticular kind  of  falsehood  here  alluded  to,  with 
examples — and  among  them  this  very  one  of  the 
"meeting"  with  Captain  Gillespie — is  thus  shown 
in  Fremont's  defence,  (printed  Trial,  pp.  441-2:) 

"  Under  the  same  infirmity  of  memory  I  am  willing  to  class 
thee.xtraordinary  facility  of  omisstoji  betrayed  by  the  witness 
in  his  manner,  which  seems  to  be  ha.h\tuM ,  ol'  half  telling 
where  whole  telling  is  essential.  Thus :  On  the  third  day  oY 
the  trial  he  commences  an  answer  in  these  words:  'About 
'  the  14th  of  January,  1847,  I  received  from  Lieutenant  Colo- 
'  nel  Fremont  a  communication,  dated,'  &c. — the  inference 
being,  of  course,  that  my  comnmnication  was  voluntary;  the 
fact  (and  most  important  one,  too)  being,  that  it  was  drawn 
out  by  no  less  ihan/jiir  importunate  letters  that  I  had  before 
received.  Again,  in  contirmation  of  the  same  narration: 
'  On  the  day  subsequent,  viz:  on  the  17th  January,  Lieuten- 
'  ant  Cohmel  Fremont  came  to  my  quarters,  'dnii  in  conversa- 
'  tion,'  &c. — the  inference  being,  of  course,  that  I  went  at 
my  own  instance,  whereas  the  fact  (most  material  and  rele- 
vant, and  deciding  the  character  of  the  interview)  turned 
out,  that  I  went  in  compliance  with  the  written  request  of 
the  witness  to  see  me  '  on  business.'  Again,  same  day  :  '  I 
'  was  first  met  by  a  detachment  from  Connnodore  Stockton,' 
&c.  *  *  *  *  '  It  came  from  Commodore  Stockton,  (0  s;!ve  me 
'  information,' Stc;  *  "  *  *  the  inference  being,  that  it  went 
voluntarily,  or  was  sent  by  Commodore  Stockton  of  his  own 
motion  ;  the  important  fact  appearing,  however,  when  Com- 
modore Stockton  came  on  the  stand,  three  weeks  after,  tljat 
it  was  fitted  out  at  the  written  request  of  General  Kearny, 
for  a  party  'to  open  communication  with  him,'  Stc.  So,  in 
the  same  letter  making  this  application,  he  writes  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton  as  follows:  'Your  express  by  Mr.  Carson  vpos 
'  met  on  the  Del  Norte,  and  your  mail  must  hace  reached  Wash- 
*ington  at  least  ten  days  since' — omitting  the  material  fact, 
that  Mr.  Car.son,  in  aildition  to  being  met,  was  likewise 
turned  back;  and  leaving  the  inference  that  he  had  gone  on. 
Again,  in  his  testimony  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial,  speak- 
ing of  his  position  on  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo,  the  witness 
says :  '  I  stated  to  the  doctor  an''  others,  that  we  would  leave 
'  next  morning,  which  we  accordingly  did  ;  Lieutenant  Gray, 
'  of  the  navy,  with  a  gallant  command  of  sailors  and  marines, 
'  having  come  into  our  camp  the  night  precious' — the  inference 
being,  that  Lieutenant  Gray  and  his  command  came  volun- 
tarily, or  by  chance,  into  the  camp;  the  fact  being,  that  it 
was  adetachment  of  215  men,  sent  from  San  Diego  expressly 
for  the  relief  of  General  Kearny's  camp,  and  in  pursuance  of 
his  repeated  urgent  calls  for  succor — one  of  them  (that  by 
Lieutenant  Beale,  Mr.  Carson,  and  the  Indian)  conveyed 
through  the  enemy's  lines  and  an  insurgent  population,  un- 
der circumstances  of  devotion  and  courage  unsurpassed,  but 
no  mention  of  which  is  found  in  the  official  report,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  testimony  of  General  Kearny. 

"  I  give  these  as  examples,  taken  only  from  two  days'  pro- 
ceedings, of  a  vast  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  testimony,  running 
through  General  Kearny's  examination." 

But  I  cannot  omit  the  signal  instance  of  this 
mode  of  half  telling,  and  thereby  making  falsehood 
out  of  a  few  words  of  truth,  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Gen- 
eral Kearny  being  interrogated  as  to  where  and 
how  the  arrest  was  made,  answered,  that  "  Lieu- 
'  tenant  Colonel  Fremont  came  to  near  the  office 
'  of  Colonel  Wharton,  commanding  at  Fort  Leav- 
'  enworih.  I  asked  him  to  dismount,  and  come 
'  into  the  office;  he  did  so.  On  his  taking  ^seat, 
'  at  my  request,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  my  order." 
Now,  from  this  mode  of  telling  the  last  half,  and 
leaving  out  the  first  and  main  half,  it  would  be 
supposed  that  Fi-emont  got  on  a  horse  and  rode  up 
to  near  Wharton's  office,  waiting  to  hi  arrested: 
that  Kearny  saw  him  by  chance,  so  waiting,  and 
asked  him  to  get  down  off  his  horse  and  come  into 
the  office,  and  then  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  order 
of  arrest.  This  is  the  way  it  would  be  understood : 
but  cross-examination  brought  out  the  other  half 
of  the  story,  and  totally  changed  its  whole  face. 
It  brought  out  the  fact  that  an  oi'derly  sergeant 
had  been  sent  two  miles  to  bring  Fremont  to  near 
that  office — to  report  him  as  being  near  the  office — 
to  leave  him  on  his  horse  until  the  General  called 
him  down:  and  then,  before  giving  him  a  copy  of 
the  order  of  arrest,  he  read  it  to  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  witness,  (Colonel  Wharton,)  in  violation 
of  the  military  regulations,  which  require  the  arrest 
of  an  officer  (when  not  necessary  to  confine  him) 
to  be  made  with  decorum,  by  a  sealed  letter:  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  confine  Fremont,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  left  at  large  to  stand 
about  the  fort  for  half  a  day — waiting  the  leisure 
of  the  ordnance  sergeant — the  only  person  that 
spoke  to  him  in  the  fort,  except  the  witness, 
Wharton,  and  then  left  to  go  nine  miles  that  night 
to  sleep  in  the  woods. 

Now,  the  false  itnpression  suggested  by  the 
manner  of  Emory's  statement  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter with  this  class  of  falsehoods  thus  shown  to 
be  a  habit  of  Kearny's.  To  say  that  they  "met 
Captain  Gillespie,"  &c.,  is  but  half  telling  where 
whole  telling  is  essential  to  the  truth,  and  where 
half  telling  not  only  leaves  an  imperfect,  but  cre- 
ates an  erroneous  impression.  The  truth  in  this 
instance  is,  that  the  party  which  General  Kearny 
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vnet  he  had  previously  sent  for — sent  for  in  a  writ- 
ten urgent  application  to  Stockton  to  send  a  party 
to  "open  connmunieation"  witli  him — and  this  is 
the  part  omitted.  Were  the  omission  only  in  this 
place,  it  might  pass  without  remark,  as  arising 
from  haste  or  inadvertence:  though  a  relator,  hav- 
ing no  object  but  to  narrate  tlie  truth,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  speak  of  the  party's  arrival  without 
some  expression  to  show  that  tiie  meeting  had 
been  requested  and  was  looked  for.  But  I  shall 
show  that  the  omission  was  systematic:  not  an 
omission  simply  in  this  anonymous  piece,  but 
wherever  the  matter  has  been  mentioned  in  wri- 
tings in  the  interest  of  Kearny;  and  this  upon  a 
plan,  I  shall  show  that  Keainy  set  the  example, 
and  that  this  statement  in  the  Picayune,  and  the 
subsequent  one,  by  the  same  author,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words  contained  in  Emory's  book  report, 
are  little  more  than  copies  from  Kearny's  original; 
and  thus  carry  up  the  coinage,  where  it  belongs, 
to  Kearny's  mint.  Under  date  of  12th  December, 
Kearny  made  a  report  to  the  department,  profess- 
ing to  give  an  account  of  his  movements  from  the 
time  of  leaving  Santa  Fe  down  to  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  San  Pasqual.  We  find,  however,  no 
mention  of  his  letter  to  Stockton,  requesting  the 
marching  of  "a  party  to  open  communication  with 
him" — though  this  was  his  movement,  and  most 
proper  for  him  to  report.  But,  instead,  the  matter 
IS  related  in  the  identical  manner  of  Emory's  two 
reports,  and  confined  to  the  actions  of  others,  and 
omitting  the  acts  of  the  writer  himself.  Here  is 
the  passage: 

"  On  the  5th  was  met  by  a  small  parly  of  volunteers,  un- 
der Captain  Gillespie,  sc?il  out  from  San  Diego  hy  Commo- 
dore Stockton  to  give  its  what  inlormation  tkey  possessed  of 
the  enemy." 

The  same  thing  is  related,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  Kearny's  testimony  before  the  court-mar- 
tial, p.  43: 

"  I  was  aiming  to  approach  the  lower  part  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  1  w.is  first  met  by  a  detachment  from  Commo- 
dore Stockton,"  &c. 

We  have,  then,  four  separate  and  distinct 
accounts  of  this  "meeting"  by  Kearny  with  a 
detachment  from  Stockton:  all  of  them  agreeing 
in  the  statement  of  one-half  of  the  fact,  and  that 
the  same  half;  and  all  agreeing  in  the  omission  of 
one-half,  and  that  the  same:  two  of  the  accounts 
are  by  Kearny  himself;  one  of  them  under  the 
sanction  of  official  correspondence,  the  other  un- 
der the  still  higher  sanction  of  a  judicial  oath;  a 
third,  one  of  the  four  accounts,  in  the  book  and 
over  the  name  of  Emory;  the  fourth  in  a  newspa- 
per publication,  made  with  Emory's  name  vouched 
for  its  "  particulars,"  and  issued  in  a  place  where 
Emory  had  just  arrived  on  a  mission  direct  from 
Kearny,  with  this  identical  despatch  from  Kearny 
in  his  possession,  and  where  there  was  no  other 
present  who  could  have  any  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  "derived" — like  the  "  particulars"  of 
the  Picayune — "from  Captain  Emory. "  Here  they 
are — the  four  passages — two  from  the  originals  of 
Kearny — two  from  his  copyist,  Emory — in  collat- 
eral columns,  that  the  identity — the  curious  iden- 
tity— between  them  may  be  the  more  palpable: 

Kearny.  Emory. 

Kearny's  Re-  Kearny's  testi-  Emery's  Boole 
port.  many. 

"  On  the  5th  « I  was  aim-  Dec.  5.-"  On 
teas  MET  by  a  ingtoapproach  the  wayieeMET 
small  party  of  the  lower  part  Cajd.GiUesjde, 
volunteers  un-]of  Upper  Cali-jit.  Beale,  and 
der  Capt.  Gi^  Torn ia,  and  IiMidship.  Dun- 
lespie,  sent  oat  was  first  met  can,of  the  navy, 
from  San  Die- hy  a  detachment  with,  a  party  of 
go  hy  Com'dorc  from  Com'dore tiurty -Fiv E 


Emory's  Pica- 
yune account. 
"  On  the  5th 

he  MET  Capt. 
Gillespie,    who 

had  slipped  out 

from  San  Die- 

^0,  with  THIR- 
TY-FIVE    MEN, 

to  apprize  liim 
(Kearny)  of  his 
danger." 


Stocktontosive  Stockton," ij'c.  men,  sent  from 

us  what  inform- 1  San  Dies^o  with 

ation  they  pos-\  a    despatch    to 

aessed  of  the  en-\  Gen.  Kearny." 
emy."                 I 

Now,  if  these  accounts  were  all  true,  different 
persons  who  were  present,  or  personally  aware  of 
the  circiamstances,  would  make  their  statements 
substantially  alike,  possibly  with  as  close  a  resem- 
blance as  the  above;  but,  as  they  are  all  imperfect 
and  erroneous,  and  imperfect  and  erroneous  in  the 
same  particulars,  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be 
avoided  that  they  were  formed  from  a  common 
pattern.  But,  even  if  the  statements  were  literally 
and  strictly  true,  it  would  still  require  the  relater 
at  New  Orleans  to  have  had  some  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them,  to  have  been  present  and  seen  things 
directly,  as  the  commanding  general  saw  them,  or 
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else  have  received  his  impressions  from  him,  in 
order  to  have  hit  on  the  description  so  precisely  in 
his  manner  and  words;  and  there  was  no  other 
person  than  Emory  present  at  the  place  of  publi- 
cation who  was  with  the  General  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, or  could  have  received  his  impressions 
from  him. 

Let  us  take  the  full  paragraph  from  the  Pica- 
yune publication,  and  compare  it  with  passages  in 
Kearny's  reports,  Decetnber  12  and  13,  (Ex.  Doc. 
No.  1,  pp.  515-'16.) 

The  Picayune  account.  From  Kearny's  reports. 

"General  Kearny  reached  "Ot\  thc'Hd Dccemhcrrcach- 
thefirst  settlement  in  Califor-  ed  JVurner's  ranche,  (JJqua 
nia,  known  us  the  Puss  of  San  Caliente,)  the  frontier  seUle- 
Felipe,onthe2dof  Decemher,  ment  in  Valifornia,  on  the 
*  *  *  On  the  5th,  lie  met  route  to  Sonora.  *  *  *  On 
Captain  Gillespie,  who  had  tlie  5th,  was  met  hy  a  small 
slipped  out /r07n  San  Diego,  party  of  volunteers  under  Cap- 
witli  thirty-five  men,  to  ap-  tain  Gillespie,  sent  out  from 
prize  him  of  his  danger.  He  San  Diego,  by  Commodore 
learned  from  him  that  every  Stockton,  to  give  us  u-hut  in- 
pass  was  strongly  guarded,  formal  ion  thqi  possessed  of  the 
and  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy-"  "  Having  learned 
enemy.  1'he  General  deter-  from  Captain  Gillespie  that 
mined  at  once  to  cut  his  way  there  was  an  armed  party  of 
into  San  Diego."  Oalifornians,"  iic,  "  /  then 

determinedlhMl  would  march 
for  tkcm,  and  attack  them,  hy 
break  of  day." 

Here  is  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Kearny's  despatches  that  is  found  exhibited 
in  the  autograph  Panama  letter;  the  same  acquaint- 
ance with  circumstances  that  could  only  be  familiar 
to  the  actors — the  same  representation  of  those  cii-- 
cumstances  that  could  only  have  been  made  on  the 
model  of  Kearny's  despatches,  or  by  one  whose 
mind  had  been  imbued,  impressed,  indented  with 
what  he  was  to  relate,  by  talk  and  instructions 
from  Kearny.  And  there  was  no  other  person  in 
the  country  so  situated  but  Emory  himself. 

But  there  is  another  point — minute,  it  is  true, 
but  unescapable — which  identifies  this  Picayune 
publication,  still  in  the  paragraph  before  us,  with 
the  writings  of  Emory. 

The  Picayune  article  purports  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  the  party  under  Captain  Gillespie;  thirty- 
five  MEN  being  the  number  given.  Now,  this 
number  purports  to  be  precise;  but  it  is  inaccurate. 
The  nuinber  was  not  precisely  thirty-five.  It  was 
thirty-nine.  This  appears  in  the  testimony  of  Cap- 
tain Gillespie,  given  at  page  204  of  the  Trial: 

"  Question.  What  force  did  you  carry  out  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Kearny.' 

"Answer.  The  force  consisted  of  26  men  of  Captain  Gib- 
son's company, Lieutenant  Beale  and  Midshipman  Duncan, 
and  10  carbineers,  of  the  Congress  ;  and  a  brass  4-pounder 
field-piece." 

The  difference  between  "thirty-five  men,"  and 
the  force  actually  sent,  is  not  great;  and  the  in- 
accuracy in  itself  would  be  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  not  given  as  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy ,  but  of 
identity.  Captain  Emory  falls  into  precisely  the 
same  error  in  his  book.  ^^Thirty-five"  is  the  num- 
ber there  given  as  well  as  here.  If  that  number 
were  the  true  one,  the  repetition  of  it  might  very 
well  be  from  different  quarters;  but  as  it  is  erro- 
neous, yet  assumes  to  be  accurate,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  a  mistake;  and  that  mistake,  wherever 
repeated,  traceable  to  the  same  quarter.  There  is 
also  in  these  accounts — all  four  of  them — a  most 
pregnant  coincidence  of  omission.  The  whole  force 
under  Gillespie  was  mounted:  a  material  /act — 
especially  in  connection  with  the  representation 
that  the  troops  engaged  at  San  Pasqual  had  only 
the  horses  and  mu'3S  surviving  the  long  march 
from  Santa  Fe — a  most  material  fact,  yet  scrupu- 
lously omitted  in  each  of  the  four  accounts. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Twelfth  Day. 

I  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  intrinsic 
evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  publications 
made  on  the  track  of  Emory. 

The  Picayune  article  continues  as  follows: 

"  His  force  was  something  short  of  one  hundred  dragoons, 
and  five  or  six  mounted  men  in  the  employment  of  the  topo- 
gfaphical  engineers,  all  emaciated  by  the  long  march,  (-2,500 
miles  across  the  desert,)  and  mostly  destitute  of  clothing. 
With  seventy  of  this  force,  the  rest  being  left  with  the  bag- 
gage, General  Kearny  charged  into  the  Mexican  camp  at  the 
village  of  San  Pa?qM.il,on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, one  hour  before  day,  and  after  a  desperate  fight",  in 
which  he  lost  thirty-five,  killed  and  wounded,  routed  the 
enemy,  and  chased  him  some  miles.  The  enemy's  force 
engaged  was  two  hundred ;  his  loss  considerable." 

The  reader  will  note  how  the  story  grows  as  it 
travels.     What  was  "  1,050  miles"  in  Kearny's 


report  grew  to  bean  "unexampled  march  of  more 
than  2,000  miles"  in  Emory's  Panama  letter,  and 
now  in  this  Picayune  account  stretches  to  "2,500 
miles  across  the  desert;"  and  the  force,  which  was 
"  160  Californians,"  both  in  the  Panama  letter  and 
in  Kearny's  report,  has  grown  here  to  be  "  two 
hundred."  But  notwithstanding  this  increased 
proneness  to  the  marvelous — not  unusual  in  a 
change  from  autograph  to  anonymous — there  are 
sufficient  parallels  remaining  between  the  para- 
graph of  the  Picayune  and  the  autograph  letter 
from  Panama.  The  author  of  the  Panama  letter 
started  with  his  set  phrases,  and  if  there  were  no 
other  way  of  convicting  him,  these  would  track  and 
identify  him,  without  regard  to  contradictions. 

Let  us  quote  a  few  phrases  from  each  of  the  two 
pieces: 

Punnma  letter.  Picayune  account. 

"Jit  the  hattle  of  San  Pas-        "General  Kearny  charged 
qnal,    which    took    place    one    into  the  Mexican  camp  u/ t/ic 
hour  before  day,  on  the  morn-    village  of  San  Pasqual,  on  the 
ing  of  the  6th  December,"  i^c.     morning  of  the  6th  December, 
one  hour  before  day." 
"General    attacked,    beat,        "General   Kearny  charged 
and  chased   some  miles,    160     into  the  Mexican  camp,  and, 
well  mounted  Calilbrnians."    after  a  desperate  fight,  routerf 
the  enemy,   and    chased   him 
some  miles." 
"  With  less  than  one  hun-        "  His  force  was  something 
dred  dragoons."  short    of   one    hundred    dra- 

goons." 
"Emaciated    hy   an    unex-        "  AW  emaciated  by/ the  long 
amplcd  march  over  tlie  deserts    march,  (2,501)  miles  across  the 
of   Jimerica    of    more   than    desert,)  and  mostly  destitute 
2,000  jniVcs."  '         of  clotliing." 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  will  under- 
take to  deny  that  these  two  accounts  came  from 
one  and  the  same  head. 

The  next  quotation  which  I  shall  introduce  from 
the  Picayune  article  is  quoted  here  only  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying,  by  means  of  it,  a  subse- 
quent publication  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  present  them  together: 
From  the  Picayune,  Jlpril  22.      From  the  Louisville  Journal, 

Ma.y'\. 

"The  day  after  the  battle  "With  the  greatest  diffi- 
the  General  moved  on  slow-  cully  General  Kearny  suc- 
ly  towards  San  Diego,  hav-  ceeded  in  reaching  San  Dic- 
ing on  the  way  one  or  two  go,  where  Stockton  was  sia- 
skirmishes.  He  arrived  at  l\Qnei\,?i\\A.findingthcreinore 
San  Diego  on  the  10th,  and  men  than  were  necessary  to 
fiiuling  there  more  men  than  garrison  the  town,  he  request- 
were  necessary  to  garrison  the  ed  Stockton  to  let  him  have  a 
town,  he  proposed  to  Com-  portion  of  them  for  the  pur- 
modore  Stockton  (the  men  he-  pose  of  marching  on  the  Pac- 
ing chiefly  sailors  and  ma-  bta  de  los  Jlnsclcs,  the  centre 
rines,  and  not  under  the  Gen-  of  Mexican  power  in  Califor- 
eral's  orders)  to  let  him  have  nia." 
a  portion  of  them,  and  march  / 

on  the  Puehla  de  los  Jingeles, 
the  heart  of  Mexican  powef 
in  California." 

The  remarks  which  these  jmrticular  passages 
call  for  will  be  presented  when  the  article  from 
the  Louisville  Journal  is  reached  in  order.  Hei-e, 
the  object  is  only  to  show  that  the  \.yjo  articles 
camefroiTi  the  same  informant,  which  is  infallibly 
established  in  the  single  quotation  that  I  have 
made.  But,  before  laying  aside  the  Louisville 
piece,  I  will  continue  the  two  extracts  a  little 
further,  to  show  how  utterly  reckless,  even  of  con- 
sistency, that  informant  was,  and  how  he  varied 
his  statements,  perhaps  with  the  absurd  hope  of, 
by  that  means,  escaping  detection.  Continuing 
right  on  from  the  above,  the  two  extracts  read  with 
this  remarkable  difference: 

From  the  Picayune  piece.  From  the  Louisville  piece. 

"To  this  THE  Commodore  "Stockton  peremptorily 

ASSENTED,  and  on  the  28th  refused  to  let  him  have  the 

December  General    Kearny  men.     The  refusai,  created 

marched  with  about  500  men  great  dissatisfaction    among 

on  the  Puebia,  accompanied  Stockton's.own  oflicers." 
by  the  Commodore." 

In  the  fii-st  place,  it  is  not  true  that  Kearny  was 
the  proposer  of  the  expedition  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  arrangeiTients  were  in  progress  for  jt  before 
Kearny  left  New  Mexico.  This  falsehood,  how- 
ever, is  no  way  peculiar  to  these  two  pieces:  it 
appears  wheiever  publications  in  the  interest  of 
Kearny  were  made.  The  other,  and  greater  false- 
hood, however,  which  the  Louisville  piece  con- 
tains, that  Stockton  at  first  "refused"  the'means  for 
the  expedition,  appears  only,  as  far  as  I  have  dis- 
covered, in  this  and  two  other  places,  and  else- 
where in  a  tnodified  form  compared  with  this:  so 
that,  in  this  particular,  the  libels  of  Emory  are 
entitled  to  the  palm,  even  over  Kearny  and  Cooke: 
a  bad  eminence,  but  the  "  actii>g  adjutant  general" 
is  entitled  to  it — and  he  shall  have  it. 
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I  return  to  the  article  in  the  Picayune,  which 
continues  as  follows: 

"  On  the  8tti  of  January,  the  enriny  showed  himself  in 
force,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  San  Gabriel  river.  After 
a  short  exchange  of  artillery,  General  Kearny  ordered  the 
heishts  charged,  and  drove  him  from  his  positron."' 

The  spirit  of  these  paragraphs  reminds  again 
strongly  of  the  Panama  letter;  but  I  shall  go  to  a 
]iigher  source  still;  to  the  book — the  book  of  "A 
Military  Reconnoissance,"  which  Solomon  might 
have  wished  his  enemy,  self-betraying,  to  write: 
Picayune  account.  Emonfs  Report,  p.  119. 

"On  the  8th  of  January,  "Jan.  8. — About  2  o'clock, 
the  enemy  showed  himse'f  in  we  can>e  in  sight  of  the  San 
force,  ta  dispute  the  pnxsijge  nf  Gabriel  rivci:  Small  squads 
the  San  Gahiel  i-iver."  of  hor-?enien  bfgan  to  show 

thcmselveson  either  flank,  and 
it  became  qiiile  apparent  iAe 
encRii/ intended  to  dispute  the 
passage  oj  the  riio." 

A  curiou.^  calculn.tion  is  made  by  mathematicians 
and  philologists,  to  the  elTect  that  if  three  words 
coincide  in  Uvo  different  languages,  it  is  ten  to  one 
they  must  be  derived  in  both  cases  from  some 
parent  language,  or  introduced  in  some  other  man- 
ner. Six  words,  it  is  added,  would  give  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  to  one,  and  eight  near  a 
hundred  thousand  to  one.  Upon  the  .same  prin- 
ciple, how  many  chances  in  a  million  are  there  that 
this  Picayune  article  and  the  report  of  Emory 
were  prepared  by  different  authors,  and  how  many 
that  Emory's  newspaper  publications  v/ere  not 
patterned  on  the  same  model  or  imbibed  from  the 
same  source  as  Kearny's  despatches? 

There  are,  further,  two  small  points  to  identify 
this  piece,  one  with  the  Havana  letter,  and  the 
other  with  Emory's  report.  The  Havana  letter 
states,  among  other  items  of  news,  "The  store- 
ship  Liring'.'i/oji  had  arrived;"  and  the  Picayune 
article  has  this:  "  The  Livingston  arrived  on  the 
27th."  Now,  there  is  no  vessel  in  the  navy  called 
the  "Livingston:"  the  Lexington  was  the  vessel 
meant;  and  there  is  no  probability  that  two  differ- 
ent writers  would  thus  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error  in  relation  to  the  name  of  one  single  vessel. 
I  will  add  here,  in  reference  to  Emory's  imputation 
of  these  pieces  to  a  "  naval  officer,"  that  this  is  a 
blunder  which  no  "greenhorn''  (as  sailors  dub 
their  comrades  shipped  for  the  first  time)  which  no 
greenhorn  in  the  navy  would  have  fallen  into.  None 
but  a  landsman  could  thus  have  twice  substituted 
a  wrong  name  to  a  storeship  just  arrived ;  and  even 
a  landsman  who  had  been  long  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fleet,  would  have  heard  often  enough  to  im- 
press well  enough  on  his  mind,  the  name  of  the 
expected  vessel  freighted  with  the  anxiously  desired 
supplies.  The  arrival  of  a  storeship  is  an  era  in 
a  squadron:  expected  beforehand — renteiiibered 
afterward.  No  naval  officer,  then,  could  have 
made  the  mistake;  and  no  landsman  except  one 
situated  precisely  as  Emory,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  the  seaport,  took  passage  and  came  away. 
Again:  in  the  Picayune  artirie  and  others  of  the 
same  series  of  newspaper  libels,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  California  leaders — llie  leader  at  the  massacre 
of  San  Pasqual  and  the  siege  of  San  Bernardo — is 
thus  given:  Andreas  Pico.  It  is  given  the  same 
way  in  Emory's  report;  wherever  it  occurs  it  is 
«'Andre«s  Pico."  Now,  this  is  an  error;  Pico's 
name  is  spelt  Andres  Pico,  without  the  a  which 
Emory  inserts.  The  mistake  seems  peculiar  to 
Emory;  it  is  not  likely  that  two  different  writers 
would  fall  into  it.  It  is  as  ridiculous  in  Spanish 
to  write  Andres  (which  is  Andrew)  with  an  a  be- 
fore the  s,  as  it  would  be  in  English  to  spell  James 
in  the  same  way — an  a  before  the  s — thus,  Jameas- 
and  if  you  saw  James  twice  written  tliat  way  in 
two  different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  would  you  not  be  sure  that 
the  same  iiand  wrote  both  accounts?  It  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  separate  authorship  of  two 
different  pieces  that  they  tell  a  true  thing  or  a  rio^ht 
thing  which  two  parties  saw,  or  had  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  with  points  of  resemblance; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  wrong  thing  or  a  false 
thing,  the  case  is  different.  If  "it  be  a  false  thing, 
there  inust  have  been  invention,  fabrication,  andit 
is  not  supposable  that  two  inventors  or  fabricators 
would  have  hit  precisely  on  the  .same  thought;  if 
it  be  a  wrong  thing,  there  must  have  been  "error, 
and  the  argument  is,  not  that  two  persons  commits 
ted  the  sariie  mistake,  but  that  the  person  who 
•  committed  it  once  would  commit  it  again. 

The  Picayune  article  concludes  with   two  un- 


adulterated falsehoods,  alike  gratuitous  and  malig- 
nant.    This -is  the  extract: 

"  Fremont  was  to  hnvc  made  a  junction  with  General  Kear- 
ny^s  forces  at  the  Puehla,  hut  diil  not  do  so. 

"After  the  battle  of  the  9tli  Januar.v,  Andreas  Pico,  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Me.xican  ibrces,  having  twice 
broken  his  parole,  and  expecting  no  quarter  from  General 
Kearny,  went  off  u-ith  a  sm<ill  portion  of  the  enemy's  farce, 
and  effected  a  treaty  xvith  Colonel  Fremont,  securing  to  him- 
self immunity  for  his  crimes.  This  treaty,  tiioush  illegal, 
being  executed  without  the  authority  of  the  commanding 
general,  may,  it  is  supposed,  be  rtspected  by  the  general, 
from  motives  of  policy." 

The  first  of  these,  it  is  believed,  is  peculiar  to 
Emory:  it  is  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
nowhere  else  than  here.  The  second  is  found,  in 
a  modified  form,  in  one  other  place,  viz:  in  the 
letter  already  spoken  of,  written  from  San  Diego. 
The  "acting  adjutant  general  of  the  Army  of  the 
West"  and"  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  iVlormons 
divide  the  honors  of  being  the  relaters  of  this  false- 
hood, though  it  is  not  believed  that  either  of  them 
was  its  author,  but  that  they  were  both  deceived 
into  its  circulation. 

I  conclude  what  I  have  here  to  say  of  the  Picayune 
article  and  its  authorship,  with  these  points  in  addi- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  proofs  I  have  adduced: 

1.  The  name  of  no  other  person  than  Lieutenant 
Emory- 's,  of  those  who  had  then  returned  from 
the  Pacific,  is  mentioned  in  the  article. 

2.  The  name  of  Lieutenant  Emory  is  given  in 
the  beginning  of  the  piece  as  the  informant  of  the 
person  who  prepared  it  for  tlie  press;  that  person 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  Emory  had 
sailed  from  Havana  to  New  Orleans. 

3.  It  was  published  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
morning  following  Emory's  arrival  there,  with  his 
name  thus  vouched;  and  though  he  remained  there 
at  least  one  day,  and  it  is  believed-  two  or  three 
days,  after  the  publication,  he  made  no  correction 
or  contradiction  of  the  piece  itself,  or  of  the  use  of 
his  name  as  its  author. 

4.  He  has  not  yet  made  any  disavowal  or  denial 
where  the  piece  was  first  publicly  charged  upon 
him;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any 
denial  here,  until  he  first  makes  it  there. 

The  publication  is  fixed  upon  Emory,  and  the 
matter  of  it  traced  back  to  Kearny.  He  is  shown 
to  be  the  fountain  from  which  Emory  draws;  he 
is  therefore  responsible  for  the  publication,  and 
must  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  this  claim  for  the 
honors  of  brevet  major  general. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  publication  next  in  order — 
that  in  the  Louisville  Journal — confining  the  ex- 
amination in  respect  to  it  mainly  to  showing  its 
identity  in  origin  with  the  article  in  the  Picayune. 
The  introduction  to  the  piece  is  as  follows: 

"  We  mentioned  on  Wednesday  that  the  New  Vork 
Courier  and  Eittiuirer  spoke  of  a  si^rious  difficulty  as  having 
occurred  in  California  between  General  Kearny  and  Com- 
modore Stockton.  Yesterday  we  learned  sometliing  further 
upon  the  subject. 

"  Commodore  Stockton's  despatches  have  been  published 
in  the  Washington  Union.  Yeilen]ny  a  hearer  of  despatches 
-passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to  Washirigton.  We 
learn  by  a  gentleman  direct  from  California  ih.it  Commodore 
Stockton's  despatches  are  full  of  false  representations.  Our 
informant,  whom  we  consider  worthy  of  the  fulh>l  reliance, 
makes  a  statement  very  discreditable  to  Covtmodore  Stockton 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  We  will  give  Uie  outlines 
of  this  statement." 

The  "  bearer  of  despatches"  here  alluded  to  was 
of  course  Emory;  for  no  other  passed  through 
Louisville:  and,  though  the  phrase  is  varied  a 
little  when  the  "  gentleman"  who  "  makes  the 
statement"  is  referred  to,  it  is  the  "bearer  of  de- 
spatches" who  introduces  the  piece,  and  must  be 
held  to  be  intended  by  the  writer  as  the  "inform- 
ant" whom  he  quotes.  There  would  else  be  no 
meaning  at  all  in  the  mention  made  of  him.  But 
the  burden  of  proof  does  not  rest  upon  this  point — 
pregnant  as  it  is.  Who,  beside  the  author  of  the 
autograph  Panama  letter,  which  so  boldly  pro- 
nounced "  false"  Parser  Speiden's  account  of  the 
Los  Angeles  expedition — who  beside  iiim  would 
thus  undertake  to  declare  Commodore  Stockton's 
despatches,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  to  be  "  full 
of /a/se  representations?"  What  person,  "  direct 
from  California,"  other  than  the  author  of  the 
Panama  and  Havana  letters,  and  the  Picayune 
artjcle,  was  so  inimical  to  Stockton  and  Fremont, 
that  his  first  act,  on  arriving,  would  be  to  run  to  a 
newspaper  with  his  most  "  discreditable  state- 
ment" concerning  those  gentlemen? 

But  I  ani  saved  ttre  trouble  of  minute  examina- 
tion of  tb,e  Louisville  article.     The  Picayune  pub^ 


lication  is  proved  so  absolutely  that  little  more  is 
necessary  with  reference  to  this  of  Louisville  than 
to  connect  the  two.  Here  is  a  passage,  then,  from 
each,  which  need  only  be  quoted  side  by  side,  for 
every  one  to  feel  that  they  have  the  same  author: 

From  the  Louisville  article.  From  the  Picayune. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the        "  His  force  was  somethjiig 

village  of  Sun  Pasqual  with     short  of  one  hundred  dragoonSj 

a  force  short  of  07ie  hundred    and  five  or  six  mounted  men 

inen,  nil  uorn  out  by  a  march    in    the    employment   of   the 

of  two  thousand  five  hundred    topographical    engineers,  alt 

miles  across  the  desert,  he  en-     emaciated  by  the  long  march, 

countered  two  hundred  Mexi-     (two    thousand  five    hundred 

cans.     At  the  head  of  setc/t(j/     ndles  across  the  desert.)  and 

ofhismenhecltargedtheMex-    mostly  destitute  nf  clothing. 

icans,  and,  after  a  desperate    Will\  seventy  of  this  force,  tl\e 

fight,  in  which  he  lost  thirty-    rest  being  left  with  the  bag- 

^ce  men,  killed  and  wounded,    gage,  General  Kearny  cAargCfJ 

he  put  the  enemy  to  flight.''        into  the  Mexican  camp  at  the 

village  of  San  Pasqual,  on  the 

morning  of  the  6lii  December, 

one  hour  before  day,  and  after 

a  desperate  fight,  in  which  he 

lost     thirty-five,     killed     a7id 

wounded,   routed    the   enemy, 

and  chased  him  some  mites. 

The   enemy's  force    engaged 

was  twoJiundred." 

.These  passages  have  already  been  connected,  by 
irrefragable  links,  with  f>assagcs  in  Emory's  ac- 
knov/iedged  writings,  (his  Report  and  his  Panama 
letter,)  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

I  quote  again  from  tlie  Louisville  article,  and 
this  time  drag  forth  one  of  the  vilest  and  most 
malignant  of  all  the  falsehoods  circulated  either  by 
Kearny  or  his  followers.  It  is  an  entire  fabrica- 
tion: not  only  devoid  of  truth,  but  against  truth — 
directly,  flagrantly,  and  in  every  particular  eigainst 
truth. '  This  is  the  extract: 

"  After  the  battle,  he  (Kearny)  found  himself  without 
horses  or  innles,  and  consequently  without  the  means  of 
moving  forward  with  his  emaciated,  worn-out,  and  wounded 
men.  In  this  condition,  he  sent  seventy-five  miles  to  Com- 
modore Stockton  with  a  representation  of  bis  situation,  and 
a  requisition  for  horses  and  a  reinforcement  of  men.  Stock- 
ton rudely  refused  to  grant  his  requisition,  remarking,  'Let  him 
'  stay  where  he  is;  he  has  no  business  to  come  oitt  here  to  sujier- 
'  sed-e  me.' " 

This  from  one  of  the  men  whom  Stockton's 
"kindness  and  promptness,  and  the  completeness  of 
the  aid  he  afforded,  had  rescued  from  slaughter  or 
a  disgraceful  capitulation;  had  enabled  t(\  escape 
from  the  depths  of  want,  humiliation,  and  terror, 
to  which  the  unhappy  party  besieged  on  the  deso- 
late hill  of  San  Bernardo  were  reduced;  had  brought 
with  the  carefulest  attention  in  safety  to  his  own 
quarters,  and  there  warmed  and  cheered  into  life 
and  motion.  This  from  one  of  these  men!  The 
story  of  the  frozen  viper  and  the  benevolent  coun- 
tryman is  no  longer  a  fable.  What  xas  imper- 
fectly imagined  by  the  moralist  on  the  .32gean  sea, 
near  three  thousand  years  ago,  has  been  enacted 
in  real  life  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  no 
longer  mythological,  but  historical.  True,  the 
falsehood  is  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Emory:  it  is  fouiKl,  with  circumstantiality 
and  positiveness,  in  Saint  George  Cooke's  San 
Diego  letter:  but  Saint  George  Cooke  was  not  at 
San  Pasqual;  he  had  not  been  lifted — :ts  it  were 
out  of  the  tomb — by  Stockton,  from  the  naked 
rocks  of  San  Bernardo:  he  did  not  owe  this  debt 
of  everlasting  gratitude  to  the  man  whom  he  ma- 
ligned. No.  This  is  left  for  William  H.  Emory. 
Not  even  Kearny  is  known  to  have  given  public 
utterance  to  this  most  unmitigated  and  ingrale 
falsehood. 

The  next  passage  (continuing  to  quote  from  the 
Louisville  piece)  contains  a  kindred  falsehood, 
base  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  not  comparable 
to  the  other;  and  moreover  shared,  with  Emory, 
in  some  degree,  by  both  Kearny  and  Cooke.  This 
is  the  extract: 

"With  the  greatest  difficulty  General  Kearny  succeeded 
in  reaching  Saii  Diego,  where  Stockton  was  stationed;  and, 
finding  there  more  inen  than  were  necessary  to  garrison  the 
town,  he  requested  Stockton  to  let  hini  have  a  portion  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  marching  on  the  Puehla  de  los  An- 
geles, the  centre  of  Mexican  power  in  California.  StO'J.toa 
peremptorily  refused  to  let  him  have  the  men.  This  refusal 
created  great  dissatisfaction  among  Stockton's  own  officers, 
who  were  consequently  on  the  point  of  rebelling  against  his 
authority,  and  joining  Kearny;  but.  the  taller  exerted  his  influ 
ence  in  suppressing  the  movement.  Subsequently,  Stockton, 
finding  that  the  opinions  of  all  were  against  him.  granted  a 
portion  of  his  force  to  General  Kearny,  who  tiieli  moved 
upon  Los  Angeles  and  captured  it,  alter  a  sharp  conflict, 
although  Stockton,  in  his  despatches,  represents  himsell  as 
the  leader." 

Now,  to  show  how  completely  this  is  without 
foundation — how  entirely  a  fabrication  it  is — how 
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it  lacks  every  particle  and  semblance  of  truth — I 
will  quote  a  brief  note,  introduced  by  Commodore 
Stockton  in  his  tesiimony,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  the  printed  Trial,  page  430: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  a  conversation 
held  belvveen  Uoiiinioilore  Slockton  and  General  Kearny, at 
Sail  DieT),  shortly  after  Ihe  arrival  of  Ihc  General,  in  vvliich 
'conversation  the  OjminodOTe  offered  to  ^ivc  General  Kearny 
the  '  coininand-in-chieC  of  the  forces  he  was  preparing  to 
march  with  to  the  CiuJud  de  los  jin^eles,  and  to  act  as  his  ai<l- 
de-cain|>.  This  offer  the  Gein^ral  declined,  but  said  he 
woulil  be  most  liap|>y  to  ?o  u-ilh  the  Commodore  as  his  aid- 
5fle-cam.p,  aii^l  assist  him  with  his  Isea^.  and  hand. 

"  WILLIAM   SPKIDEN,   U.  S.  N. 
"SAMUEL,  MOSELEY,   U.S.N. 

'*'San  Diego,  February  5,  1847." 

The  germ  of  this  falsehood  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  Kearny's  report  to  the  department,  of 
January  17.  Of  this  despatch,  with  others,  Emory 
was  the  bearer,  and,  as  I  have  already  repeatedly 
shown,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
what  he  carried.  He 'knew  everything.  The 
difficulties  between  Kearny  on  one  hand  and 
Siocklon  and  Fremont  on  the  other,  had  come  to  a 
head  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  17th  of  January. 
Kearny,  before  the  court-mattial,  confessed  that 
he  ha-d  formed  the  design  to  arrest  Fremont  within 
a  week  after  that  time — after  the  17th.  This 
would  bring  it  to  the  24th,  and  on  the  2,'jth  Emory 
and  Kearny  parted  company  at  San  Diego,  charged 
with  the  last  despatches,  letters,  and  instructions 
■of  Kearny,  afid  among  them  one  letter,  of  which 
Ihe  time  has  not  yet  come.  Emory,  therefore, 
knew  everything;  and  the  partial  development  of 
this  falsehood  in  Kearny's  report  alone  woufd  con- 
nect the  subsequent  ripening  of  it  with  the  author 
of  the  Panama  letter,  if  it  had  not  already  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Panama  letter,  the  Havana 
letter,  the  Picayune  article,  and  this  present  Louis- 
ville article,  were  all  from  one  source. 

Here  is  Kearny's  ori°-i7i«<ion  of  this  falsehood, 
as  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  department  from 
Los  Angeles,  January  17: 

"1  have  to  state,  that  the  march  of  the  troops  from  San 
Cie^o'tj  this  place  was  reluctaittly consented  toby  Ojmmodorc 
Stockton,  On  my  urgent  adeice,"  &,c. 

As  this  is  entirely  destitute  of  truth,  no  one  will 
fail  to  see  that  it  and  the  Louisville  article  could 
not  have  had  two  inventors,  and  that  the  Louisville 
version  is  a  mere  amplification  and  embellishment 
of  the  official  despatch. 

But  Emory  was  not  its  onltj  embellisher.  Nearly 
at  ttje  same  time  that  he  was  giving  his  version  in 
Louisville,  a  letter,  written  at  San  Diego  some  time 
after  Emory's  departure  thence,  was  published  iti 
St.  Louis,  containing  the  story  as  served  up  by 
another  writer  of  the  same  school.  This  is  the 
San  Diego  tetter  version;  and  I  quote  it  here  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  true  author  and 
originator  of  the  falsehood  must  have  developed  it 
to  his  sequitors  and  servitors  more  fully  than  he 
wrote  it,  as  above  quoted,  to  the  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral: 

San  Diego  version  by  Cooke.  Louisville  version  by  Emory. 
"In  ahouttwo  weeks,  hav-  "  StockUm peremptorily re- 
ing  recovered  his  stien!;th,he  fused  to  let  hiin  have  the  men. 
«poke  and  wrote  to  Comino-  This  refusal  created  great 
dore  Stnckton,  urging  that  a  dissatisCaction  anions  Stock- 
force  should  he  marched  for  ton's  own  officers,  who  were 
the  Puebla.  *  *  *  This  consequently  on  the  point 
was  roughly  refused  for  two  of  rfAeliinjr,"  &c.  "SiiAse- 
days.  «  «  »  Up.  was  in-  ^uoi^/y,  Slockton,  finding  the 
duced  finally  to  change  his  opinions  of  all  were  against 
miml,  and  on  the  29ih  of  De-  him,  granted  a  portion  of  his 
ceinber  Gen.  Kearny  marclied  force  to  General  Kearny,  who 
in  commarul,"  &.C.  then  moved  upon  Lo^  Jingeles 
and  captured  it,"  8cc.- 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Louisville  version  also 
cortnects  itself  closely  with  the  report  of  Kearny 
to  the  department,  written  12th  January.  "  Stock- 
ton granted  a  portion  of  his  force  to  General 
Kearny,  who  then  moved, "&c.,  seems  to  be  close 
akin  to  General  Kearny's  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
report,  that  al  tlie  lequest  of  Commodore  Stockton, 
I  consented  to  take  command,"  &,c.;  as  does  also  the 
commencement  of  these  Louisville  particulars  with 
a  part  of  the  same  sentence  in  the  despatch;  as, 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  at  the  request  of 
Commodore  Stockton,  (who  in  September  assumed 
Ihelille  of  Governor  of  California,")  &c. ;  and, 
♦'Commodore  Stockton,  it  is  well  known,  had 
been  acting  for  some  months  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia.''' So,  likewise,  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  Picayune  account  of  the  same  matter,  with  the 
beginning  of  this  same  despatch,  thus; 


Picayune  account,  Kearny's  despatch. 

"To  this  the  Commodore        "I  have  the  honor  to  report, 
atscnled,  and  on  the  ^Ith  [mis-     that  at  the  request  of  Commo- 
take  for  29th]  December,  Gen.     dore  Stockton,  ***  {consented 
Kearny    marched  ivith  about    to  lake  command  of  an  ei'iie- 
560menonthePuehla,<iceom'    ditinn  to  Ibis  place,  and  that 
panied  hy  the  Commodore."        on  the  iMh   December  I  left 
San   Diego,    with  about  ."iOO 
7nen.  *  *  *  Commod'ire  Stock- 
ton accompanied  us." 

The  next  quotation  I  shall  make  from  the  Lou- 
isville publication  gives  undeniable  proof  of  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  the  views  and  purposes 
of  Kearny:  it  is  but  an  anticipation  of  Kearny's 
testimony  before  the  court.  It  is  false  in  every 
particular — absolutely  and  unequivocally  false:  but, 
true  or  false,  it  could  only  have  been  derived  /ro»i 
Kearny,  because  Kearny  swore  that  the  iiucrview 
in  which  he  avers  all  these  things  took  place  was 
a  private  one — no  one  present  but  him  and  Fre- 
mont. Hence,  true  or  false,  it  could  only  have 
been  derived  from  Kearnij;  and  consequently,  at 
the  time  of  its  publication  in  Louisville,  could 
only  have  had  circulation  through  Emory.  This  is 
the  extract: 

"After  the  takini;  of  Los  Angeles,  Lieutmant  Colonel 
Fr<<mnnt  arrived  there  with  his  troops,  and  rcporlcd  himself 
and  them  to  General  Kearny  as  his  superior  officer.  Learn- 
ing that  General  Kearny  had  authority  from  the  United 
States  Governinei5t  to  act  as  Governor  of  California,  he  re- 
(/uated  the  General  to  appoint  him  Governor.  General 
Kearny  declined  doing  so  at  the  time,  but  said  that  he  would 
take  the  matter  into  consiileration,  and  let  Colonel  Fremont 
know  his  decision  in  a  few  days.  Fr<!monf,  ansry  thai  his 
request  was  not  at  once  compli^ed  with,  withdrew  his  troops 
from  General  Kearny's  command,  and  solicited /?0)rt  him  <he 
appointment  of  Governor;  and,  strange  to  say,  Stockton 
aciually  assum.ed  the  power  to  appoint  Fremont  Governor, 
although  Kearny  was  upon  the  erniind  vilh  a  gnvernor''s 
commission  from  the  President  of  the  Unilei  States." 

I  will  here  remind  the  Senate,  that  immediately 
upon  the  publication  of  the  vile  and  false  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  Louisville  piece,  they  were 
transmitted  by  me  to  the  War  Department,  with 
the  request  that  a  court-martial  should  be  ordered 
to  investigate  them.  Colonel  Fremont  repeated 
the  application,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the 
country;  and  again  his  counsel  applied,  in  the 
mosturgent  manner,  to  have  all  the  accusations  here 
contained  against  Fremont  added  to  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  by  Kearny,  and  which 
did  not  embrace  one  of  these  points.  All  these  ap- 
plications were  inefTectual.  The  first  one  was  made 
after  Emory  had  arrived  in  Washington,  and  made 
his  report:  the  last,  long  after  Kearny  had  himself 
arrived  and  communicated  his  charsjes  to  the  de- 
partment. Yet,  all  applications  to  have  tliem  in- 
serted in  the  charges  were  absolutely  refused;  and 
the  reason  given  by  the  Secretary,  that  there  was 
not  a  imrlicle  of  evidence  to  sustain  such  accusations, 
and  that  the  department  would  not  consent  tn  "  oc- 
cupy the  position"  of  preferring  charges  which  it 
had  no  evidence  to  support. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  almost  the  first 
scene  in  the  court-martial  was  the  surreptitious  ad- 
dition to  the  charges,  through  false  testimony  by 
Kearny,  without  notice  to  the  accused,  of  these 
identical  accusalions.  (Pages  36-7-8-9  of  the  print- 
ed Trial.) 

Now,  to  show  the  utter  falsity  of  all  these  accu- 
sations, thus  circulated  by  Emory,  and  surrep- 
titiously smuggled,  by  collusion  and  false  testi- 
mony, into  the  charges  before  the  court,  I  introduce 
an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Colonel  W.  H. 
Russell,  delivered  before  the  court-martial,  and 
recorded  at  pages  243-4  of  the  printed  Trial.  This 
testimony,  it  will  lie  seen,  goes  to  every  point  of 
the  statement,  and  contradicts  it  poinle  blanc  in 
every  particular: 

"  William  If.  Russell,  a  witness  for  the  defence,  was  then 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  and 
testified,  as  follows : 

Evamination  in  chief,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  FrSmont. 

"  (Itiestion.  Were  you  an  officer  in  the  California  battal- 
ion at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.''  and  if  so, 
what  rank.' 

"v3)isiticr.  I  was  an  officer  in  the  California  battalion:  and 
my  rank,  as  appeared  by  commission,  was  that  of  major  of 
ordnance. 

"(Itiestion.  Were  you  sent  to  Los  Angeles  from  the  plains 
of  Couenga,  hy  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont?  and  if  so,  at 
what  time.'  and  for  what  purpose:" 

^'■Ansrer.  I  was  sent  by  Colonel  Fremont,  from  Cucnga 
to  Los  Jlnzelcs.  on  the  13th  of  January,  1847,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  who  was  in  chief  omTm^nd  at  Los  Jingelet; 
and  to  make  a  report  of  the  capitulation  made  on  Uiat  day, 
to  whomsoever  I  rixight  find  in  chief  command. 

"  (luestioiu  Will  you  state  how  you  executed  that  mis- 
sion ? 


"  Ansvier.  I  went  to  the  quarters  of  General  Kearny  first, 
an(f  inquired  of  him  whether  his  arrival  in  the  countr>  had 
superseded  0>iiimodore  Stackl'jn,  who  had  bifore  been  rec- 
ognized as  cliic-f  commancler.  From  General  Kearny  I 
learned  that  Commodore  Slod.ton  was  slill  in  chief  command, 
and  liy  him  I  was  directed  to  make  my  report  to  the  Commo- 
dore. 

"  Queshon.  Will  you  state  what  passed,  if  anything,  be- 
tween yourself  and  General  Kraxny,  in  relaliMn  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Calfornia,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fi^mont.' 
and  if  so,  what  it  was.' 

"Jitiswer.  I  had  but  a  short  interview  with  General  Kearny 
on  my  first  arrival  at  Los  Aiigeh's,  before,  by  his  direction, 
I  went  to  make  my  report  to  Coiiinmdore  Stockton.  Alter  a 
discussion  with  Conmiodore  Sto.kton,  ab?>ul  the  treaty,  of 
|)irhap>  an  hour,  I  relumed  to  (ieiic  ral  Kearny's  quarters,  in 
pursuance  of  an  imitation  from  lam  wInn  first  there  ;  and 
discussed  very  friely  with  him  ((Jein-ral  Kearny)  the  entire 
air.iirs  of  California,  New  Mexico,  and  so  Ibilh.  In  that 
conversation  he  rx/iressed  great  jilcasiire  ai  Colonel  Fremont's 
being  hi  tlie  country,  and  spoke  of  his  eniiiient  quiilificatioiis 
for  the  office  of  governor;  his  kimwledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, the  manners  of  Ihe  people,  &c.,  and  of  its  having 
been  his  intention  to  have  appointed  him  governor,  if  the  in- 
structions, he  told  me,  he  brought  with  him  from  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  War,  had  been  recognized  in  Culifoi  nia.  i  believe  that 
answers  that  question. 

"Question.  Will  you  please  to  state  all  that  passed  on  the 
subject  of  Ihe  guvernoiship,  and  the  pirtieulars  of  the  con- 
versations as  nearly  as  you  can  pos.-ibly  remember,  and 
repeat  them,  with  circuinstancfs  ol  time  and  place.' 

"^nsioer.  It  was  a  subject  of  very  much  conversation, 
protracted  to  a  late  hour  at  niglir,  lie  told  ine  of  bis  civil 
appointments  in  New  Mexico,  and  of  liis  determination  to 
have  appointed  Colonel  Fiemont. 

"  Question.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  own  return  to 
the  United  States.'  and  if  so,  what.' 

".^usirer.  He  did;  so  soon  i/s  he  couU  organize  a  cijvil 
government,  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  the'Uniled  States; 
and  finding  so  suitable  a  person  as  Colonel  Fiemjnt  in  the 
country  to  lake  Ihe  place  of  governor,  his  desigu  of  returning 
home  need  not  long  be  postponed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  quote 
his  words." 

^'Question  by  the  Court,  (p.235  )  State  all  the  conversalloiv 
that  passed  between  you  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
on  the  subject  of  choic<'  of  comm.inders,  after  vou  niurned 
and  reported  to  him  the  result  of  your  visit  to  Los  AuEeles.' 

'^Jin9wer.  I  met  Colonel  Fremont  at  the  liead  of  his  bat- 
talion on  the  morning  of  the  Hlli  of  January,  s  stated  in 
my  chief  examination,  about  five  or  six  miles  I  om  the  An- 
geles. I  told  him  that  I  had  had  much  conveisation  with 
both  General  Kearny  and  Commol  ire  Stockton,  touniine  their 
respective  positions  in  the  country;  thtit  I  was  satisfied,  f/oin 
what  had  occurred,  that  General  Kearny  ivas  a  better  f^  tend 
of  his  than  Stockton;  but,  from  Keariiy's  own  adrnisidonj  I 
regretted  to  have  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  we  should 
have  to  look  to  Commodore  Stockton  still  as  co^ntnander -in- 
chief ;  that  I  found  Stockton  exercising  the  functions  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  submitted  to  implicitly,  as  I  thought,  by 
Kearny. 

"This  is  the  substance  of  my  conveTsation  to  Colonel 
Fremont;  and  he,  I  think,  with  equal  reluctance  at  the 
time,  came  to  the  same  conclusion." 

I  pass  now  to  the' letter  written  from  San  Diego, 
containing  a  version,  by  a  dilTerent  writer,  of  near- 
ly all  the  false  statements  (and  some  additional 
ones)  of  the  publications  which  I  have  fastened  b/ 
so  many  hooks  of  steel  upon  Emory.  This  letter 
was  published  in  the  month  of  IVIay,  1847,  in  the 
St.  Louis  Republican,  and  professing  to  come  from 
an  impartial  person  (its  signature  was  ".Tustice"' 
— shameless  desecration!) — a  spectator,  and  not 
an  actor — it  had  extensive  circulation  in  the  coun- 
try, and  receijied  a  degree  of  credit  beyond  the 
publications  of  Emory.  On  first  information,  it 
was  charged  upon  Captain  Smith,  of  the  dragoons, 
and  he  was  reported  to  the  War  Department  as 
beins;  its  author — erroneously,  as  soon  ascertained 
— and  the  name  of  Captain  Smith  wilhdi'awn  and 
that  of  Major  Cooke- substituted — another  evil  of 
these  anonymous  and  dastardly  libels — that  of 
bringing  innocent  men  into  question  for  the  acisof 
otheis.  Cooke  is  now  the  confessed  author — con- 
fessed by  standing  mute.  And  if  by  the  humanity 
of  modern  justice  he  escapes  one  part  of  the  pen- 
ally for  standing  triute — tiie  peine  forte  el  dure — 
that  of  lying  on  his  back  in  the  jail,  with  a  stone 
on  his  bellv,  until  he  answers  or  dies — he  cannot 
escape  the  other  half  of  the  penalty,  which  is 
founded  in  reason,  and  makes  silence  equivalent  to 
confession.  He  was  questioned  concerning  it  be- 
fore the  court-martial;  but  the  question  was  of 
course  ruled  out  by  the  court,  since  it  would  have 
been  an  awkward  one  to  answer,  and  awkward 
openly  to  stand  mute  under.  Had  not  Cooke  been 
the  author,  however,  he  could  easily  have  found 
an  occasion,  as  Emory  did,  to  make  his  denial. 
He  did  not  find  any  such  occasion,  or  make  one; 
and  in  so  much  he  is  better  off  than  Emory,  whose 
denial  brought  the  necessity  of  investigation  and 
conviction,  and,  iTioreover,  redoubled  the  crimin- 
ality which  the  publications  incurred.  Cooke, 
then,  did  not  deny,  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  done  so,  in  the  most  soleinn  and  effective 
manner.     I  shall  take  his  non-denial  for  a  confes- 
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sioiij  and  assume,  without  slapping  to  prove  it, 
thai  he  was  the  writer.  * 

I  shall  direct  the  examination  of  this  letter  main- 
ly to  two  points.  First,  to  show  that  the  St.  Louis^ 
(San  Diego)  publication  and  the  publications  of 
Emory  were  based  on  the  same  model,  and  sub- 
servient of  the  same  purposes — those  purposes 
Kearny'.s.  Secondly,  that  both  sets  of  publica- 
tions connect  themselves,  in  origin,  at  all  points 
■with  Kearny,  and  his  reports  or  testimony;  who 
thus  becomes  the  source  and  centre  of  the  whole. 

1  commence  the  San  Diego  communication  with 
this  quotation: 

"  Before  hs  (General  Kearny)  teft  the  Kio  Grande,  the 
rnes>eii2ers  of  peace  from  California  were  met  by  luni.  Tlie 
Geneial  then  reduced  liis  force  to  the  mere  escort  of  asquad- 
ron  ol'  one  hundred  men,  and  pursued  his  course.  After  a 
march  of  a  thousand  miles  over  muunlains  of  rocks,  barren 
prairies,  and  deserts,  without  v>aier,  lie  arrived  with  his 
men  onh/  hatf  mounled  and  on  broken  down  mules,  at  the  first 
rancho,  sixty  miles,  from  fan  Diego." 

"A  thousand  miles,  over  rocks,  prairies,  and 
deserts,  without  water!"  This  is  an  achievement 
eertainly  without  a  parallel.  No  body  of  living 
creatures,  save  the  "Army  of  the  West,"  could 
have  accomplished  it;  and  no  historian  less  bold 
or  more  veracious  than  St.  George  Cooke  would 
have  ventured  to  record  it.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  dwelling  on.  this  admii'able  and  un- 
equalled performance  of  Kearny's  "  escort,"  or  on 
the  graphic  and  sententious  description  of  its  his- 
toriographer, that  the  passage  is  introduced.  The 
reader  of  the  extracts  from  Emory  and  Kearny, 
already  presented,  will  not  fail  to  note  the  coinci- 
dence both  in  commission  and  omission  between 
them  an<l  this  extract  from  Cooke. 

The  substantial  points  of  this  extract  are,  that, 
after  the  long  and  weary  march  from  Santa  Fe, 
Kearny  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  frontier  rancho 
in  California,  only  half  mounled  and  on  broken 
down  mules.  Now,  this  is  not  true:  it  is  true,  that 
they  had  a  long  and  weary  march,  in  which  they 
must  have  endured  many  hardships;  but  it  is  not 
true,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  first  rancho  ihey: 
were  but  half  mounted  and  on  broken  down  mules. 
I  shall  prove  from  Emory's  report  that  this  part  is 
not  true.  At  pages  94  and  95  of  the  report,  under 
date  of  November  22  and  23,  we  read  as  follows: 

'•'As  we  approached  the  end  of  our  day's  journey,  every 
wan  was  straightened  in  his  saddle  hy  our  .-uddenly  falling 
on  a  camp  which,  from  the.  trail,  we  estimated  at  1,000  men, 
who  must  have  left  that  mnrning.       ****•- 

"For  a  short  time  we  supposed  this  immense  trail  was  a 
band  of  Indians  returning  trom  a  successful  marauding  ex- 
pedition in  Sonora  or  California;  but  this  conjecture  was 
soon  disp.Jlled  by  the  appearance  of  amounted  Mexican  on 
a,  sand  butie  overlooking  our  eamp,  who,  after  taking  a 
deliberate  survey,  disappeared.  The  camp  was  arranged 
imiiiediately  for  defence,  and  a  cordon  of  sentinels  stationed 
on  the  sandliills. 

"The  two  howitzers  did  not  arrive  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  officer  in  charge,  Lieuienaiit  Hammond,  reported  he 
liadseen  large  fires  to  the  right,  apparently  five  miles  distant, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gila. 

"The  General  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know  who 
eccnpied  the  camp,  its  Ibice,  character,  and  destination. 

"  He  ordered  me  to  take  my  party  and  fifteen  dragoons,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoiiering.  After  healing  about  in  the 
mezquite  for  some  time,  we  struck  a  slough  of  the  Gila, 
where  grew  some  tall  willows.  Up  one  of  these  I  sent  a 
dragoon,  who  saw  no  fire,  but  whose  ears  were  gladdened 
by  the  neighing  of  horses.  He  slipped  down  the  tree  much 
faster  than  he  climbed  it,  quite  enchaiiti  d  wiUi  the  hope  of 
exchanging  his  vjeary  male  for  a  charger,  fn^tead  of  report- 
ing what  he  had  seen,  he  exclaimed,  <  Yes,  sir,  (Aere  are 
enough  for  us  all.'  '  Did  you  see  the  fires."  '  No  !  but  they 
are  alt  on  horses;  I  heard  them  neighing,  and  they  cover 
much  ground.'  He  pointed  in  the  direction,  and,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance,  we  all  heard  distinctly  the  noise 
of  tAc  horses,  indicating  a  large  number. 

"  Silence  «as  enjoined,  and  we  proceeded  stealthily  along 
for  some  time,  when  a  bright  fire  blaztd  before  us.  Ihalted 
the  guard,  and,  wilh  two  dragoons,  Londeau  and  Martinez, 
proceeiled  unobserved  until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire. 
Beibre  it  stood  an  armed  Mexican.  I  sent  Landeau  and 
Martinez  with  orders  to  assume  the  occupntion  of  trappers, 
and  ascertain  whom,  and  what,  the  man  guarded.  The  con- 
ference was  short;  other  Mexicans  advanced,  and  I  sent  in 
man  for  man.  It  was  not  Castro,  as  we  expected,  but  a 
party  of  Mexicans  with  five  hundred  horses  from  California, 
on  their  way  to  Sonora  for  the  benefit  of  Castro." 

I  barely  stop  to  remark  that  this  introduction  o^ 
Castro's  name  is  an  introduction  of  it  without  evi- 
dence, and  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  justifying 
the  taking  of  these  horses.  Castro's  actual  horses 
had  been  taken  by  the  Californian  battalion  as  a 
war  operation,  but  of  which  fact  Fremont  gave 
Madame  Castro  a  certificate,  that  the  American 
Government  might  know  what  to  pay  Castro  if  it 
ever  pays-for  the  conquest  of  California.  It  does 
not  seem  that  any  certificate  was  given  to  this  sup- 
posititious Castro — though  the  losing  owners  or 


drivers  were  entitled  to  it,  be  they  whom  they 
might. 

1  resume  the  reading  of  Emory's  Journal; 

"  Nov.  23.  We  did  not  move  camp  to-day,  in  order  to  make 
a  refit  from  last  ^ifihVs cupture." 

Here,  then,  the  party  had  theirpick  for  a  remount 
horn  five  hundred  horses,  of  the  best  race  of  horses 
known;  and  though  the  band  may  have  consisted, 
as*the  report  afterward  relates,  mainly  of  animals 
as  yet  unused  to  the  saddle,  many  of  them  must 
have  been  broken,  for  there  was  a  considerable 
party  of  mounted  men  in  charge  of  them;  moreover, 
Kearny  remained  in  camp  an  entire  day  to  "make 
a  refit  from  the  capture.'''  And  we  also  read  at  p.  96: 

"  We  also  learned  that  the  horses  captured  were  in  part  for 
General  Castro.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  legitimize  our 
capture,  and  Captain  Moure  was  directed  lo  remount  his meti." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  supply  of  fresh  horses  ob- 
tained by  Kearny's  party;  for,  at  page  106  of  the 
report,  it  is  recorded,  that  inform.ation  having  been 
received  of  a  band  of  horses  and  mules,  belonging 
to  Flores  (the  name  of  Flores  introduced  without 
proof)  and  others,  cached  fifteen  miles  distant,  a 
party  of  twenty-five,  with  fresh  horses,  started  in 
pursuit,  and  captured  the  band. 

The  statement  of  the  San  Diego  letter,  then,  that 
Kearny's  party  arrived  only  half  mounted,  and  on 
broken  down  mules,  is  ?iot  true.  Yet  sfetements  to 
the  same  eflect,  and  in  much  the  same  words,  are 
repeatedly  made  by  both  Kearny  and  Emory: 


Ksaray. 


San  Diego  Mtcv. 


"  After  a  march 
f  a  tliousand  miles 
over  mountains  ol 
rocks,  barren  piai- 
aiid  deserts, 
withoutwater,he  ar 
rived  with  liis  men, 
only  half-mounted, 
and  on  broken-dowii 
mules." 


Emory's  Panama 
letter. 
"At  llie  battle  of 
san  Pasqual,  Gen. 
Kearny  attacked, 
beat,    and     chased 

ome  miles  one 
hundred  and  sixty 
well-mounted  Cali- 

ornians,  with  less 
than  one  hundred 
dragoons,  emaciated 
by  an  unexampled 
march  over  the  des- 
erts of  Jimerica  of 
more  than  2,000 
miles," 


-'  Then  followed 
about  fifty  dragoons 
uiidrr  Capt.  Moore, 
mounted  wilh  bui 
ftw  exceptions,  on 
the  tired  mules  they 
hadriddenfrotn-San 
ta  Fc,  1,050  miles." 
— Despatch,  Dec.  I'.i: 

"There  were  sev 
eral  mules  lost,  &c., 
Capt.  Turner  think 
ing  his  dragoons 
more  efficient 
foot  than  mounted 
on  those  tired  and 
broken-doun  inules 
which  they  had  ridden 
from  SauSiz  Fe. 
Testimony,  p.  65 

Now,  I  say  that  these  coincidences  of  error  could 
not  be,  except  by  concert;  that  the  versions  given 
by  the  two  last  must  have  been  prepared  on  the 
model  of  the  first. 

The  San  Diego  letter  continues  as  followsi 
"  Then  the  following  course  and  coR<iition  of  affairs  were 
soon  learned.  The  Cahfoinians  projier,  v\'ho  are  a  proud 
race,  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  revolution  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  established,  and  suft'ering  outrages 
fromits  irregular  military  hirelings,  had  risen  in  arms.  They 
had  retaken  all  ttie  towns  south  of  Monterey ;  Lieutenant 
Gillespie  having  surrendered  the  capital,  the  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles.  An  attack  on  it  from  its  seaport,  S'nn  f'edro,  under 
the  orders  of  Commodore  Stockton,  had  signally  failed.  San 
Diego,  commanded  from  the  sea,  was  now  in  our  posses- 
sion, but  blockiided  by  kind.  Commodore  Stockton  (st\  ling 
himself  Governor)  was  there  with  the  Congress  and  Ports- 
moutli,  andperhaps  other  ships  of  war.  LieuteNaiit  Colonel 
Fremont  had  retiredtwo  moiitlis  before  to  the  appercouatry,- 
to  raise  an  irregular  force,  and  was  reported  on  his  return 
with  tour  hundred  men  and  some  Indians.  The  Californi- 
ans,  individually  the  most  formidable  horsem^  in  America, 
were  underarms  tf> the  numberof  eiglithandred,and  earriea 
on  a  guerrilla  warfare." 

I  must  stop  here  to  make  a  brief  but  pregnant 
remark.  Commodore  Stockton  is  here  clapped  into 
a  parenthesis,  as  ("  styling  himself  Governor,") 
which  is  the  mode  of  designating. him  adopted  by 
Kearny  after  he  determined  to  rrvake  civil  war  upon 
him.  Before  that  time,  he  called  him  his  excellency 
Governor  Stockton  !  This  is  a  little  coincidence 
not  to  be  overlooked.     Like  master:  like  man. 

In  company  with  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph 
I  will  present  an  extract  from  a  despatch  of  Kearny 
to  the  department,  written  at  Monterey,  Califoif- 
nia,  March  15: 

Kearny.  Cooke. 

"The  Californians  arenow  "Then  the  following 
quiet,  and  I  shall  endeav'(5r  course  and  condition  ol  af- 
to  keep  them  so  by  mild  and  fairs  were  soon  learned.  The 
gentle  treatment.  Had  they  Californians  proper,  who  are 
eceived  such  Ireatmentfrom  a  \Kouii  ra.ce,  disgusted  at  the 
the  lime  our  Hag  was  hoisted  conduct  of  the  revolution  and 
here  in  July  la»t,  I  believe  the  Government  ulUch  hail 
there  would  have  been  but  been  established,  and  sujfering 
little  or  no  resistance  on  outrages  from  its  irregular 
their  part.  They  have  been  military  hirelings,  had  risen 
most  cruelly  and  shamefully  in  arms." 
ahused  by  our  own  people,  by 
the  E0tu7iteers  (Jimerican  em- 


Kearnt. 
igrants)  rarsed  in  this  part  of 
the  country  antfon  the  Sacra- 
mento.    Had  they  not  resist-  ' 
ed,  they   vjould  have  been  un- 
worthy the  nmnes  of  men." 

The  statem€nts  of  these  two  extracts,  as  far  as 
they  concern  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in 
California,  previous  to  Kearny's  seizure  of  the 
horses  of  an  emigrant  party,  leaving  women  and 
children  afoot  in  the  desert,  and  Cooke's  arrival 
with  his  MoriTions,  are  absolutely  false — pure  in- 
ventions ;  and  the  statements  of  both  being  iderv- 
tical  in  effect  and  purpose,  they  must  have  had  a 
common  origirr. 

Subsetjuent  passages  in  the  paragrfrph  read  as 
if  they  had  been  even  prepared  by  the  same  hand 
as  Emory's  publications: 

San  Diego  letter.-  Emo-ry. 

"The  Californians,  dis-  "General  Kr-arny  arriveff, 
gasted,  &c.,  had  risen  in  Sec,  found  the  Californians- 
arins;  ihey  had  retaken  all  the  »  had  raised  in  a  fody,  and  ex- 
towns  south  of  Monterey."  pelted  the  .Amcrirans  frotn  the 
country." — Havana  letter. 
"San  Diega,  commanded  "  He  gave  us  »N  the  inform- 
from  the  sea,  was  now  ill  our  ation,  &.C.,  which  was,  that 
possession,  but  blockaded  hy  Commodore  Stockton  was  its 
land."  possession  of  San  Diego,  and 

g.U  the  country  bettveen  that 
place  and  Santa  Barbara  in 
possession  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. " 

Other  portions  of  the  paragraph  connect  them- 
selves also  wilh  both  Emory  and  Kearny,  as  for 

example: 


Kearny^s  report, 
December  12. 

"At  the  reqoest 
of  Ojm.  R.  F.  Stock- 
ton, (who  in  Sep- 
tember last  assumed 
the  title  of  Governor 
of  California,)  (con- 
sented'," See. 


San  Diego  letter.   1  Louisville  article: 


"  Com.  Stockton  "  Com.  Stockton, 
{sly'ing\\\m>t\(  Go-\l  is  well  known, 
uernor)  wasthere,"  had  been  acting  foF 
&c.  Lsoiue     months     as 

Governor    of  Cali- 
fornia," &e. 

...  I 

And  bo%h  the  Louisville  piece  anti  the  San  Diegoi 
letter  with  Kearny's  testimony,  in  a-  manner  to 
show  how  thorough  must  have  been  the  under- 
standing between  the  parties — how  familiar  the 
subordinates  must  have  been  even  with  the  phrases- 
and  epithets  of  their  principal: 

Emory  and  Cooke.  Kearny's  testimony,  page  47"- 

"  Com.  Stockton,  it  is  well  "Com.  Stockton  at  that 
known,  had  been  acting  for  time  was  acting  as  Governor 
some  months  as-  Governor  of  of  California,  so  styling  him- 
California."'- — Louisville  arti-  self.  He  had  at  the  San  Die- 
cle.  go  some  two  or  three  ships  oK 

"  Com.   Stockton   (styling    the  Pacific  s quadiron,  wfticb 
himself  Governor)  was  there    he  commanded." 
with  Hie  Congress  and  Ports- 
mouth,   and    perhaps    other 
ships  of  war." — San  Diego 
letter.  ^ 

Also,,  with  Kearny's  despatches  afnd  Emory ^s 
report.     For  example: 
San  Diego  letter.         Kearny's  report,         Emory's  book, 

January  12.  page  HI. 

"TheCalifwnians,     "  Tlie        enemy,]  "The  Californians,. 

individuallyfAemos(  mounted    on     tinethe      most      expert 

formidable       horse- \\orses,iind  being  the'horsemen      in      the 

men     in    America,  best     riders    in    the'uorld,   stripped   the 

were  under  arms,"  world,    carried    o^jdead  lioises  on  the- 

k.c.  their     killed       andideM,  and  carried ofT 

wounded;"  &e.  i*  '  *  all  their  dead 

'and  ^vounded.'' 

I  quote  again  from  the  San  Diego  letter,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  paragraph  already  given  r 

"  About  one  hundred  of  them  were  posted  at  San  Pas- 
qual, on  the  best  road  from  General  Kearny's  position  to 
San  Diego.     -, 

"  Before  learning  tliis  last  item,  the  General  succeedetfirs 
givini;  information  of  his  approach  at  San  Diego,  and  Cap- 
tain'Gillespie,  an  of!Icer  of  the  navy,  and  a  small  party  of 
mounted  volunteers,  joined  him  on  his  march  on  the  5th  of 
Decemlier.  That  evening  he  learned  of  the  force  at  Sar» 
Pasqual,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  He  attempted  to  sur- 
prise them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  The  night  was 
unfortunately  col(3  and  rainy.  The  enemy  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  approach  of  foe.s,  they  knew  not  whom, 
and  were  found  fully  prepared  at  dawn  of  day.  They  were, 
impetuously  chargi'd  and  driven  from  their  grotjod,  mor& 
than  half  of  the  squadron  being  mounted  on  worthless  mules. 
They  were  pursued  rashly  and  too  far  by  the  others,  despite 
the  GeneraP's  efforts  to  stop  it.  The  enemy  then,  in  day- 
light, rallied,  surrounded,  and  attacked,  with  every  advan- 
tage, these  foremost  pursuers,  thirty-eight  in  number,  all  of 
whom  but  one  were  killed  or  wounded.  Then  tihe  dragoon* 
met  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  these  fine  officers  arrd  some 
of  its  best  nrm-cinnmissioned  officers  and  men.  The  Gen- 
eral himself  received  two  severe  wounds.  The  remnant  of 
this  heroic  band,  with  blepdini;  wounds,  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing on  a  mountain  howitzer  which  then  approached,  and 
the  enemy  again  retired.   They  encamped  on  the  ground." 

The  whole  of  this  extract  is  exactly  correspond- 
ent to  the  numerous  publications  of  Emory  to  the 
same  point,  and  both  in  accord  with  their  origi- 
nals— Kearny's  despatches — not  then  published  at 
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Senate. 


San  Diego.     Let  us  couple  some  of  the  sentences 
with  the  latter: 

Kearny's  Reports,  Deeember  San  Diego  letter. 
]-2and  13. 

"  Sent  oui  lo  give  us  what  "There thefollowinj^cniirse 

informoflion  they  possessed  of  and  cnrKiilion  of  things  xvas 

the  enemy,  six  or  seven  h«n-  soon  Icnrned.     *     *     *     *     * 

<)red  of  whom  are  now  sairf  <o  The  Californians    *     *    were 

be  in  nriKS  and.  in  thefield.^'  muler  arms-  to  the  nnmlier  of 

"  HAviug learned,  if-c.,  that  ei;;lit  hundred,  ««<? carried  on 

there  was  an  armed  party  of  a  s^ierrilln  vjarfare.     About 

Californians,  with  a  number  one  hundred   of  them  were 

«f  «Xtra  horses,  at  San  fas-  posted  at  San  Pasqual,  on  the 

yuni,  three  leagues  distant,  on  best  road  from  Gen.  Kearny's 

a  road  leading  to  this  place,"  position  to  San  Diego." 
(San  Uiego.) 

And  again-: 

San  Die^o  letter.  Kearny's  Reports,  December 

J2  and  13. 

«  Captain  Gillespie  and  a  "  On   the  5th  was   met  by 

tmall  party  of  mounted  vol-  a  small  party  of  volunteers 

imteers   joined   Aim    on    his  Vioder  dipt.  Gillespie."  *  *  * 

inarch  on  the  5th  of  Decern-  "  Having  learned  from  Capt. 

her;  thai  evening  he  learned  Gillespie  tliat  I  here  was  an 

of  the  force  at  San  Fiisqual,  armed  party  of  Californians 

ten  or  twelve  ini^es  <h>tant;  at  San  Pasqual, three  leagues 

tie  attempted  to  surprise  them,  distant,"  &c.    *   '  *  '<  I  then 

<tt  daybreak  Ihc  next  morn-  determined    that     I     woald 

ing."  march  for  and  attack  them  by 

break  of  day." 

The  entire  account,  indeed,  given  in  this  San 
Diego  letter,  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  account  in 

Kearny's  despatch;  and  for  all  the  difference  there 
js  between  the  two,  might  we'll  have  been  wi'itten, 

on  different  days,  by  the  same  liatKi.    Here  are  the 
two  together.  Tiie  variation  of  phrases  is  evidently 

to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  copy: 

Kearny's  report,  Dec.  13.  Cooke's  S^m  Diego  account. 

"  I  then  deterniiiud  that  I  "  He  attemiitcd  to  surprise 

■would  march  for  and  attack  them  at  daybreak  next  niorn- 

them  by  breakof  day,  and  ar-  ing.    The  night  was  untbr- 

rangements  were  accordingly  tujiately  cold  and  rainy ;   the 

made.           »         *         »         »  enemy  had  received  informa- 

■.Hs  the  day  (Dec.  6(/i)  daumed  tioii,    &.C.,    and   were  found 

we  approi.ched  the  enemy  at  fully   prepared    at    daurn    of 

San   Fasqual,   who    was    <d-  duy." 
ready  in    the    saddle,    when 
Capiain  Johnston  made  «/it- 

ri 0 as  charge  \i\ion  them  with  "They  were    impetuously 

his  advanced  guard,  and  was  charged  and  driven  from  their 

in  a  short  time  supported  by  ground.     ****** 
the      dragoons,    soon    after 
v/liieh  they  gave  way.  *     *     * 
Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 

Captain  Moore  led  off  rapidly  "  Morethan  halfthe  squad- 

in  pursuit,   accompanied   by  ron  being  moim/cd  on.  worth- 

the    dreigoons     mounted    on  less  mu/cs,  they  were  pursued 

horses,    and    was    followed,  too  rashly  and  too  far  by  the 

though  slowly,  by  the  others  others.    The  eneiriy  then  in 

07i  their  tired  mules .     The  en-  daylight  rallied,    surrounded 

emy,  *    *    *  after  retreating  and  attacked,  with  every  ad- 

about  half  a  mile,  ahd  seeing  vanlagu,  Ihene.  foremost  pur- 

an  interval  between  Captain  suers,  38  in  number,  cli  of 

Moore  with  his  advance  and  whom  but  one  was  kilted  or 

the   dragoons  coming  to  his  tvouruled.      *      *      *      f  jjg 

support,  rallied    their  whole  remnant  of  this  heroic  band, 

force,    charged    with      their  with  bleeding  wounds,  suc- 

Jances,  and    on   account  of  ceeded  in  rallyingon  amoun- 

their  greatly  superior  num-  lain  howitzer  which  then  ap- 

bers,  but  few  of  us  in  front  proached,?\.ni\W\eene-iny  again 

remained  untouched;  for  five  retired      They    encamjied  on 

minutes  they  held  the  ground  the  ground." 
from  ns,  when  our  men  com- 
ing up,  we  again  drove  them, 
and  they  fled  fiom.  the  field  not 
to  return  to  it,  which  we  oc- 
cupied and  encajnped  upon." 

Continuing  the  quotation  from  the  San  Diego 
letter,  I  present  in  company  with  it  passages  both 
from  Emory  and  Kearny: 


San  Diego  letter.    |  Kearny's  report. 


Emory's  hook,  p. 

109-10. 
"  Dec.  7.*  *  *T!ie 
order  lo  march  was 


"  The  next  day,\  "  On  the  morning 
reduced  by  twenty.o/  the  7th,  having 
killed,  and  encum-jmade  ambulances  given,  and  we  fHtrerf 
bered  with  seven-  for  the  wounded, {oj^  to  oiler  the  ene- 
teen  wounded, hav-jand  interred  (he  niy  battle, accompa- 
ing  marched  afcouf  dead,  we  ;<roceerferf  nied  by  our  wound- 
ten  mite,  they  were  on  ourmarch,  when'ed,  and  thewholeof 
threatened  with  at- </i€  enemi/  showed'our  packs.*  *  '  A 
tack  on  the  plain  by  himself  occupying  ctojW  of  cavalry  dc- 
the  enemy  in  m-lbe  hills  in  our  front.lbonched  from'  the 
A^f eased  numbers."  Which  they  left  as'hills  in  out  rear,  and 
"  The  dragoons, we  approached,  tillja  portion  of  them 
charged  tliem,  andjreaching  San  Ber-|da»hed  at  full  speed 
drove  them  from 'a  nardo,  a  parly  of  to  occupy  a  hill  by 
rocky  hill,  which  them  took  yossession\\vh\c\\  wemust  pass, 
they  themselveslq/-  a  hill  near  to  whiletheremainder 
toofc  ^jossession  o/."  |it,  and  mainlained[threatened  our  rear, 
their  position  untillThiriy  or  forty  got 
attacked  by  our  ad-'possession  of  the  hill 


vance,  who  (jnickly 
drove  them  from  it, 
killing  and  wound- 
ing five  of  iheir 
number,  with  no  loss 
on  our  part 


and  iiwas  necessary 
to  drive  them  from 
it.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  a  small 
[wrty  ofsix  or  eight, 
on  whom  the  Cali- 
fornians discharged 
their  fire,  &,  strange 
to  say,  not  one  of 
our  men  fell. 


The  next  passage  in  the  San  Die,°:o  letter  consists 
of  that  falsehood  concerning  Stockton,  already  re- 
rntrked  upon,  as  it  occurred  in  Emory's  Louis- 
ville publication — that  falsehood  which,  as  related 
by  Emory,  loses  its  malignity  and  blackness  as  a 
libel  in  the  deeper  dye  of  its  ingratitude.  The  pub- 
lication of  it  by  Cooke  is  white  and  innocent,  com- 
pared with  its  propagation  by  Emory;  and  Cooke, 
moreover,  hnd  not  the  same  opportunity  to  know 
that  it  was  false,  and  possibly  had  been  made  to 
believe  it  true.  I  only  quote,  therefore,  from  his 
letter,  because  it  affords  one  of  those  unmistakable 
and  unescapable  links  of  steel  by  which  the  let- 
ter of  Cooke  and  the  publications  of  Emory  are 
chained  together,  and  traceable  to  a  common  ori- 
ginal. I  shall  do  no  more  here,  therefore,  than  pre- 
sent the  brace  side  by  side: 

Cooke's  San  Diego  letter.  Emory's  Louisville  piece. 

"That  night  a  messenger,        "  In  tiiis  condition  he  sent 

with  written  information  of    seventy-five  miles  to   Com- 

thcir  situation,  sncceeried  in     modore  Stockton,  with  a  re;)- 

passing  the  enemy's  vedettes     rescntation   of  his    situation, 

and  carrying  it  totiom.  Stock-    and  a  requisition  for  horses 

ton,  about  twenty-five  miles    and  a  reinforcement  of  men. 

off  San    Diego.      He  sent  a     Stockton     rudely    refused    to 

written  refusal  by  three  men,     grant  his  rcijuisition,  remnrk- 

who  were  captured."  ing,  '  Let  him  stay  where  he  is; 

he  has  no    business    to    come 

out  here  to  supersede  me,'  " 

I  pass  to  another  branch  of  this  long  letter: 
"  Arrived  in   San   Diego,  General  Kearny  e.\hibited  to 
Commodore  Stockton  his  commission  and  powers  to  com- 
mand, and  to  govern  in  the  Territory." 

Now,  General  Kearny  had  no  orders,  much  less 
any  "  commission"  or  "powers,"  to  "command" 
or  to  "  govern"  in  California.  He  had  no  instruc- 
tions or  authority  to  go  there  at  ail,  except  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  in  "command  of  it,"  and 
for  a  certain  specified  purpose.  The  army  he  did 
not  take,  and  the  purpose  was  accomplished  be- 
fore he  started;  and  lie  also  knew  that  it  was 
accomplished,  and  that  there  was  nothing  remain- 
ing to  be  done  there  in  contemplation  of  his  orders. 
This  set  phrase,  then,  which  we  find  in  Cooke's 
letter,  and  all  through  Emory's  publications,  is  an 
invention;  the  object  of  it  plain  enough — namely, 
as  an  apology:  fiist,  for  going  there  at  all,  after  his 
instructions  were  superseded  by  the  pre-accom- 
plishment  of  them;  and,  second,  for  the  unfounded 
and  unwarrantable  pretensions  which  he  set  up 
when  he  got  there.  This  set  phrase,  then,  was 
an  invention;  and,  like  the  other  inventions  which 
I  have  been  commenting  on,  was  widely  circulated, 
and  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  but  all  bearing  the  dis- 
tinct impi-ess  of  the  original.  This  original  is  in 
Kearny's  letters  to  Stockton  of  the  16th  and  17th 
January,  as  follows: 

"  Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  you  are  now  engaged  in  organ- 
izing a  civil  govei-nment,and:ippoiiitingotticetsfor  it  in  this 
Territory.  As  this  duty  has  been  specially  assigned  to  myself, 
by  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  &c. — (Letter 
of  January  16.) 

"  And  as  I  am  prepared  to  carry  out  the  President's  instruc- 
tions to  me,  which  you  oppose,  1  must,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting collision  between  us,  and,  possibly,  a  civil  war  in 
consequence  of  it,  remain  silent  for  the  present,  leaving  with 
you  the  great  responsibility  of  doing  that  for  which  you  have 
no  authority,  and  preventing  mc  fjoni  complying  with  the  Pres- 
ident's orders." — (Letter  of  January  17.)  , 

This  is  the  germ,  over  Kearny's  own  name:  the 
development  of  it  is  in  theanonymous  publications, 
as  above  quoted  from  the  San  Diego  letter,  and  in 
divers  forms  elsewhere.  Among  other  places,  we 
find  it  in  the  article  mentioned  some  time  back  con- 
tained in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  May  4. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  mention  of  that  article, 
its  publication  was  not  on  the  track  of  Emory's 
route,  and  it  is  not  attributed  directly  to  his  agency. 
It  must  have  had  an  author,  however,  and  the  au- 
thorship must  have  been  based  upon  information 
of  the  posture  of  affairs  and  the  relations  of  par- 
ties in  California.  It  is  written  in  the  hypothetical 
form,  as,  for  instance:  "  We  do  tsot  know,  with 
'  certainty,  what  General  Kearny's  instructions 
'  authorized  him  to  do;  but  if,  as  we  suppose,  he 
'  was  constituted,"  &c.;  and  so  it  goes  on,  with 
its  "suppositions"  and  its  "ifs,"  to  set  forth  in 
hypolhesis  precisely  what  the  other  publications  ave7\ 
It  is  of  the  same  class  of  publications,  then;  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  plot;  written  for  the  same  purposes 
— the  blackest  of  them  shadowed  forth  in  it  with 
appalling  distinctness;  subservient  of  the  same 
ends;  and  originating,  by  whomsoever  penned,  in 
the  same  brain,  with  all  the  rest.  I  believe,  if  it 
were  traced,  it  would  be  found  to  be  Kearny's 
own — to  be  based  directly  upon  letters  from  liim, 


and  of  which  Emory  was  but  the  bearer.  Be  thi.s 
as  it  i-nay,  the  whole  brood  connect  themselves  so 
inseparably  with  him,  as  the  prime  source,  that  it 
matters  little  through  what  medium  this  particular 
publit'ation  came  to  light. 

In  this  hypothetical  publication,  then,  we  have 
the  unfounded  pretension,  which  is  indistinctly  set 
forth  in  Kearny's  letters  to  Stockton,  laid  open 
definitely.  I  quote  the  passage,  coupled  with  cor- 
respondent lines  from  Emory's  Louisville  piece: 
St.  Louis  Republican.  Louisville  Journal. 

"We  do  not  know  witlj  "General  Kearny,  at  ttui 
cerlainiy  what  General  Kear-  head  ofa  hotly  ol  troops, went 
ny's  instructions  authorized  out  to  Calilbrnia.  with  au- 
him  lo  do;  but  if,  as  we  sup-  ihorily  from  the  President  of 
pOfe,  he  was  constituted  Gov-  the  United  States  to  supersede 
crnor  of  California;  if  he  Sxnt-kvni  in  the  goverrwrs/iip 
wiis  a/ipoinlei!  lo  exercise  civil  of  the  Tenitory." 
as  well,  as  military  jurisdic- 
tion," &e. 

These  tv/o  connect  the  article  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  and  that  of  the  Louisville  Journal. 
Here  is  still  another  passage  from  the  Journal  arti- 
cle, and  with  it  a  passage  from  the  publication 
before  spoken  of  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  both 
connecting  with  the  extract  from  Cooke: 

Pittsburg  piece,     i     Louisville  piece. 

"  liul,  strange  to]  "Anrl,  slrr.nge  to 
S/I1/,  on  his  jfl-e,tcn(a-|<oy,  Stockton  aclti- 
lion  of  his  uulhorityMy  assumed  the 
as  Governor,  Stoek'-/ioxer,4-r., although 
tniirefused  lo  retog-HCearny  was  on  the 
nizeit,  *  *  *  ■Am)\growid,  viith  a  Gov- 
claimed  for  himself  \craor's  rornmission 
that  power."  ifromthePresidetU." 

Let  us  also  have  still  another  collocation: 

St.    Louis    Republi-lEmory's      Piltsburg' Emory's    Louisville 
can.  piece.  i  piece. 

"If,  as  we  Slip  I  "Gen.  Kearny,  "Although  Gen- 
posc,  he  (Kearny)  it  seems, cm'ricf/ ou^erai  Jire«rn;;  w.'as  on 
wa'^con-.tit^tted  Gov-\full  povers  as  Gov-  ihe  ground,  v-ith  a 
ernor  of  California;'.ernor  and  mililarr  Governor's  commis- 
if  he  was  appoint edkommaiuler  of  Call- i.5ion/rom  tlie  Presi- 
to  exercise  military  l^orwia,     si^tned      byident.  ii.c." 

President  Polk,  and     "  General  Kearny 
revoking  those   pre- 
viously given  to  Coin 
modore  Stockton." 


San  Diego  letter. 
"  Arrived  in  San 
Diego,  Gen.  Kearny 
exhibiledto  Commo- 
dore Stockton  his 
conimission  and  pow- 
ers to  comm.and  and 
to  go  vern  in  tite  Ter- 
ritory." 


as  well  as  civil  juris 
diction,"  &c 


went  out  with  au- 
thority from  the 
President  to  super- 
sede Stockton  in  the 
government  of  the 
Territory." 

Now,  of  this  Pittsbui-g  piece  it  will  be  remem- 
bered ,  the  information  for  it  was  obtained  at  Wash- 
ington city,  where  Emory,  of  the  four  who  came 
fi-om  California,  alone  was.  It  rests,  then,  of  ne- 
cessity, only  upon  Emory.  The  Louisville  piece, 
manifestly  to  every  eye,  came  from  the  same  in- 
formant; and  the  San  Diego  and  the  Missouri 
Republican  extracts  are,  just  as  plainly,  versions 
of  the  same.  It  so  happens,  by  this  means,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  go  straight  to  the  source  of  the 
original  conception;  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory 
states,  in  testimony  before  the  court-martial,  that 
his  information  on  the  point  was  given  him  by 
Kearny.  These  are  the  passages  of  his  testimony, 
(pages  of  the  Trial  165  and  171:) 

"  He  (Kearny)  in/ormedmc  that  he  sliculd  take  affairs  into 
his  own  lumds  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  siifiiciently  strong. 

"  (liicstion.  What  did  you  understand  by  that,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  words  'sufficiently  strong  .'' 

"Answer.  I  understood  by  it  numerical  strength — physical 
strength.  I  understood  that,  as  soon  as  he  got  sulficient 
force — a  sufiicient  body  of  troops — that  he  would  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.". 

"  Question.  What  orders  of  the  President  remained  lo  be 
executed  at  that  time.' 

"  .Answer.  The  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were,  as  I  understood  tliein,  to  put  Gen.  Kearny  in  authority, 
as  well  astoretain  possession  of  the  country  against  the  enemy." 
Now,  the  "information"  here  sworn  to  have 
been  given  by  Kearny  to  Emory  is  identical  with 
the  "  information"  which  was  i-etailed  on  Emory's 
tiack  home,  and  in  all  the  other  anonymous  pub- 
lications of  the  set. 

We  now  come  to  a  statement  in  the  San  Diego 
letter,  the  like  of  which  appears  only  in  one  other 
place^  to  wit,  in  Kearny's  testimony ;  and  it  consists 
in  what  Kearny  relates  inhis  testimony  as  occur- 
ring- in  a  private  conversation  between  himself  and 
Commodore  Stockton.  Commodore  Stockton  does 
not  relate  any  such  thing  in  his  testimony:  .so  that 
it  is  a  matter  purely  between  Kearny  and  Cooke — 
the  latter  as  deriving  it  from  the  former.  Here 
are  the  extracts  together: 
Kearny's  testimony,  p.  81.  Cooke's  San  Diego  letter. 

"  111  that  conversation  I  told  "Arrived  in  San  Diego, 
Commodore  Stockton  he  had  General  Kearny  exhibited  to 
seen  by  myoflicial  communi-  Commodore  Stockton  Irs  com- 
cntimi,  the  instructions  of  the  mission  aiul  powers  to  corn- 
President  to  me,  relating  to  mand  and  to  ^o'ein  in  the 
California;  that  I  had  come    Territory.'  but, badly  wound- 
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Kearny's  testimomi,  p.  81.  Cooke's  San  Die^o  letter. 

to  California  witfi  tint  a  small    ed,  (jnd  unth  the  commarul.  of 
inilltary  force ;  that  rfe/'erence    so  sUs^ht  a  militar;/  force,  he 
and  respect  for  his  siiuritiun,     uith proper delicaiy  refrained, 
he  being  then   in  coinniand    firr  the  present,   to  eiert  his 
of  tlie  Pacific  squadron,  and     authority,  and  so  he  expressed 
having  a  large  force  of  sailors    himself." 
and  m!\t\iie.i, preccnted  me,  at 
that  time, /rom  relieving  him 
and  tahim^  charge  of  the  ciiil 
gorernmcnt  of  tlie  cnnntry; 
tliat,  as  soon  as  my  command 
was  increased,  I  would   take 
charge  of  affi  drsin  California, 
agreeably  to  my  instructions.'^ 

The  next  passage  in  the  San  Diego  letter  is  bor- 
rowed bodily  from  Kearny's  letter  of  22d  Decem- 
ber to  Stockton,  or  from  information  of  its  contents. 
This  will  appear  by  a  mere  reading  of  the  two  : 
Kearny  to  ^tnckton.  San  Diego  letter. 

"DearComjModore  :  Ifyou        "  In  about  tvvo  weeks, hav- 
can  take  from  iiere  a  stiffi-    ing  rrc  overed   his  strenglh, 
cient  force  to  op|>ose  the  Cal-    and   anxious  for  the  public 
ifornians  now  sufiposefl  to  be    st  rvic<,'  and  the  safety  of  Lieu- 
near  the  Pueblos,  and  wait-    tenant  Colonel  Frimont,  be 
ingfor  the  (Approach  of  Lieu-     spoke  and  wrote  to  Con)mo- 
tenunt  Colonel  Fremont,  I  ad-     dore  Stockton,  urging  that  a 
vise  til  at  you  do  so,  and  that   force  should  he  marched  firr 
you  march  with  that  force  as     the  Pueldo  for  his  support,  or 
early  as  possible  in  the  direc-    at  least  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Pue'dof,  by  which     tion  in  his  favor." 
you   will   either   be   able   to 
form  a  junction  u  ith  Lieut. 
Col.  Fr emont,  or  7n'i.'^ e a dicer- 
sion  verynfiuckhi  his  favor." 

This  passage  in  the  San  Diego  letter  continues 
as  follows  : 

"  This  was  roughly  refused  for  two  days,  and  FrSrrujnt  was 
denounced  by  Commodore  Stockton.  He  was  induced  finally 
to  change  his  mind,  ami  on  the  39lh  of  December  General 
Kearny  marched  in  command,"  &c. 

The  germ  of  which  falsehood  is  again  plainly  to 
be  found  in  Kearny's  cori-espondence.  It  is  in 
this  sentence  of  his  letter  to  the  department,  writ- 
ten at  Los  Angeles,  17ih  January  : 

"  I  have  to  slate  tliat  the  march  of  the  troops  from  San 
Difgo  to  this  plaee  was  reluctantly  consented  to  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  on  my  urgent  advice,"  h.c. 

We  will  see  now  how  falsehood  grows.  The 
falsehood  of  the  principal — so  clearly  proved  by 
Stockton  to  be  wholly  an  untruth — that  the  march 
was  "  reluctcinlly  consenttd  In  by  Com.  Stockton''' — 
this  falsehood  of  the  principal  is  magnified  by  the 
subordinates  into  these  two  ingenious  fictions;  Em- 
ory's, however,  clearly  having  the  pi^eference,  both 
in  point  of  plot  and  of  incidental  embellishment: 

Coolie's  San  Diego  letter.  Emory's  LouUville  article. 

"  This  was  rowihUi  refused  "  Stockton  peremptorily  re- 
for  two  days,  and  Fremont  fused  to  let  him  have  the  men. 
was  denounced  tiy  Cjinmo-  This  refusal  created  great 
dore  Stockton.  He  was  in-  dissatisfaciinn  among  Stock- 
dvced  finally  to  chanse  his  ton's  own  odicers,  who  were 
mind,  and  on  the  29th  of  consequently  on  the  point  of 
December  Gi;neral  Kearny  rebelling  against  his  author- 
marclieri,"  &c.  ity  and  joining  Kearny,  but 

the  latter  exerted  his  influ- 
enccin  snppressingthe  move- 
ment. Si(ft>e5«enHt/, Stockton, 
finding  that  the  opinions  of 
iJI  were  a.ainst  him,  granted 
a  portion  of  his  force  to 
General  Kearny,  who  then 
moved,"  &c. 

As  for  the  statement  in  Cooke's  account  that 
"Fremont  was  denounced  by  Stockton,"  this  also  is 
directly  tiaced  to  Keainy.  He  made  the  same 
repie.sentation  to  Colonel  Russell,  as  appears  by 
Colonel  R.'s  testimony,  (p.  244:) 

"  In  that  conversation  he  (Kearny)  told  me  that  Commo- 
dore Stockton  was  unfriendly  both  to  Fremont  and  himself; 
cautioned  me  to  be  particularly  guarded  iji  any  couvers.itibn 
or  discussionwilhCnm.  Stock  ton,  in  reference  to  the  treaty  of 
Couenga,aiid  all  other  matters  connected  with  California." 

The  extract  next  in  order  from  the  San  Diego 
letter,  is  likewise  bodily  from  Kearny's  correspond- 
ence. Its  counterpart  is  likewise  to  be  found, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  each  one  of  the  kin- 
dred publications.  Here  are  the  passages  from 
Cooke  and  from  Kearny's  report; 
Kearny's  Rep.,  Mth  January.         Cooke's  San  ZHego  letter. 

"  I  enclose  herewith  *  *  '      "  Commodore  Stockton  had 
letter  from  me  of  this  date  to    by  this  time,  however,refused 
Commodore  Stockton,  on  his     to  subnnt  to  the  authority  of 
assuming  powers  not  given    the  Government,and  toGen. 
him,  and  preventing  me  from     Kearny's     commission    and 
complying  with  the  instrnc-    powers  from  the  President  of 
tionsofthe  President,"  &c_     the  United  States!     He  re- 
«  *  *    "It  will  be  seen  *  *      fused  to  surrender    his   as- 
that  lam  not  recognized  in     sumcd  authority  as  Governor 
my  official   capacity,   either    and  Commander-in-chief  of 
by  Commodore  Stockton   or    all  the  forces." 
LieutenantColonel  Fremont, 
both  of  whom  refuse  to  obey 
'  myorders,  or  the  instructions 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 


This  passage  in  Kearny's  report  likewise  assists 
us  in  ascertaining  the  direct  source  of  the  Missouri 
Republican  article.     I  quote  from  the  two: 

Kearny's  Report.  Missouri  Republican. 

"Jt   will  "be   seen   by  the         "If,  aiter  Gen.  Kearny's 

President   and    Secretary  of    arrival,    both    Com.   Stockton 

War  that  1  aiTinot  recognized     and   Cat.    Frimont   persisted 

in  my  official  capacity  either    in  f/isjegarrfira^' Gen.  Kearny's 

by    Com.    Stockton  or  Lieut,     authority  over  the  Territory," 

Col.  Fremont,  both  of  v.hom    &c.    *     *     *     *  "  It  may' be 

refuse   to    oi.ey  my  orders  or     that  they  resisted  the  execu- 

tlie  instructions  of  the  Prcsi-     tion  of  Kearny's  orders,  and 

dent ;  and  as  I  have  no  troops    defied  the  instructions  of  the 

in  the  country  under   iny  au-     Government."  *     *  *    "We 

thority.  excepting  a  few  dra-    shall  be  greatly  deceived  if, 

goons,  I  have  no  power  of  en-     when  he  is  reinforced,  he  does 

forcing  them."  not  take   sjimmary  measures 

to  bring  both  the  (;ommodore 

and   the  Colonel  lo  a  strict 

account  for  their  disregard  of 

his  authority." 

The  same  paragraphs  are  repeated,  with  mere 
change  of  phrase,  in  the  publications  of  Emory. 

The  next  quotation  I  shall  make  is  one  of  those 
pure  inventions  that  cannot  possibly  have  had  two 
sepaiate  progenitors.  Itisfound  only  in  Emory  and 
Cooke.  It  is  an  invention,  and  they  must  have  pro- 
cured it  from  a  common  source.  Here  is  the  brace: 
San  Diego  letter.  Emory's  Havana  letter. 

"On  tlie  8th  (if  January —        "  On  arrival  in  front  of  the 
the   memorable  and  glorious    enemy, ("onimodore  Stockton 
aniiiver.-ary — about  mid-day,     proposed  to  General  Kearny 
the  enemy  made  his  appear-     to  halt,  but,  it  being  on  the 
ance  on  the  opposite  side  of    8th  of  January,  the  General 
the  San  Gabriel  river.    *  *  *    very  laconically  replied  that 
Com.  Stockton   rode    up  to     he  would  not  on  that  day  do 
Gen.   Kearny   and  proposed    so,  and  the  engagement  com- 
that  the  army  should  go  into    menced." 
camp.     Gen.    K.    positively 
refused,  and  under  cover  of 
his  artillery  fire,  crossed  the 
liver,"  &c. 

My  next  quotation  from  the  San  Diego  letter  is 
again  lo  a  point  which  the  writer  could  only  have 
known  from  Kearny,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  his  letters  to  Stockton: 

"  The  nj'Xt  day  (the  9tli)  there  was  another  engagement, 
principally  .of  aitillery,  in  which  the  Californians  were 
drivew  from  a  strong  position;  ami  at  iiiglit  the  army  en- 
camped on  the  river  ol  the  Pucbla,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cap- 
ital. That  night  it  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  taken 
possession  of  next  morning  by  oiu'  troops.  'I'lien  General 
Kearny  urged  that  a  force  might  be  given  him  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont,  whom  it  was  reported  and 
believed  the  enemy  had  gone  to  attack.     It  was  refused." 

Now,  this  last  particular  could  be  only  known 
from  Kearny.  It  had  never  been  published. 
Kearny  had  reported  it  to  the  department,  and  he 
also  stated  it  in  his  testimony  before  the  court; 
but  when  the  San  Diego  letter  was  written,  it 
could  only  have  been  on  information  from  him. 
This  is  the  passage  from  Kearny's  testimony, 
(p.  72.)  The  reader  will  note  how  circumstantial 
was  Cooke's  information: 

"From  that  armistice  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  the 
ivhole  California  force,  with  the  exception  of  their  Governor, 
Flores,  and  a  party  with  him,  were  nearLientenantColoueJ 
Fr(5mont.  *  *  *  I  vvas  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  and 
I  volunteered  to  Commodore  Stockton  to  take  250  or  300  of 
the  sailors  and  marines  and  go  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont's rescue.  Commodore  Stockton  told  me  he  did  not 
think  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  was  in  any  danger,  and 
I  did  not  go." 

The  San  Diego  letter  continues  with  precisely 
the  same  set  of  infamous  falsehoods,  already  quoted 
from  the  Louisville  Journal  article  of  Emory,  and 
noted  as  having  been  laid  before  the  War  Depart- 
ment, on  which  Fremont  was,  on  three  several  ap- 
plications, refused  an  investigatio'n  or  trial,  and 
which  were  afterwards  surreptitiously  introduced, 
without  notice  to  him,  and  through  collusion  and 
false  testimony,  into  the  accusations  before  the 
court.  In  addition  to  being  communicated  to  the  de- 
partment, as  before  stated,  in  the  Emory  publica- 
tion, they  were  likewise  communicated  in  this  letter 
of  Cooke.  But  all  to  no  effect.  The  authors  of 
both  publications  were  here,  and  their  names  given 
to  the  department  as  the  authors,  and  as  proper 
witnesses  to,  sustain  the  accusations.  Kearny, 
also,  was  here,  and  had  communicated  his  allega- 
tions to  the  department.  But,  all  the  same;  the 
application  was  once,  twice,  three  times  refused; 
and  finally  the  answer  given  that  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  proof  to  sustain  such  accusations,  and  the 
department  could  not  consent  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  preferring  charges  without  some  proof. 
And  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  I  re- 
peat, by  means  of  collusion  and  false  testimony — 
in  fraud  of  law,  in  fraud  of  justice,  in  fraud  of  the 
powers  of  the  court,  and  to  the  surprise  and  for 
the  entrapment  of  the  accused — they  were  thrust 


into  the  matter  before  the  court,  after  the  trial  had" 
commenced. 

Kearny,  Cooke,  and  Emory,  have  each  given 
circulation  to  this  infamous  set  of  falsehoods? 
Kearny,  under  the  awful  sanction  of  a  judicial 
oath,  standing  as  prosecutor  and  witness  in  the 
trial  for  character  and  life  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  already  so  deeply  wronged :  standing  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  a  thousand-fold  potency  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Divine  command,  "  TAott  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  agai7isl  thy  neighbor;"  and  to  ag- 
gravate and  cumulate,  in  like  proportion,  the  dread 
guilt  of  its  violation.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  fur- 
nished the  testimony  which  convicts  him  absolutely 
of  being  the  prime  mover  of  all  these  nefarious 
publications  of  his  subordinates:  libels  aimed  at 
the  character  of  the  man  who  had  saved  him  front* 
worse  than  death;  who  had  delivered  him  out  of 
the  hand  of  his  enemy  and  brought  him  into  safe- 
ty; who  found  hiin  starving  and  surrounded  himf 
with  plenteousness;  naked  and  clothed  him.'  libels 
against  the  reputation  of  this  man,  and  he  not 
present  to  defend,  but  three  thousand  nnilesaway, 
and  unknowingof  the  viper  stings  that  were  repay- 
ing his  magnanimity  and  generosity;  libels  against 
this  man,  and  against  another,  over  whom,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  publication  of  the  libels  here,, 
he  held  there,  secret  accusations  going  to  life  and 
honor,  and  to  get  an  unfair  and  foul  convictioti 
upon  which,  with  ex  parte  testimony,  he  was  al 
that  instant  plotting:  libels  against  these  men — 
first,  to  destroy  their  reputatioris;  second,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  their  countrymen  either  for 
their  execution  in  distant  lands  as  malefactors,  or 
for  their  transportation  home  for  trial  on  infamous 
charges.  It  is  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  cunning  of  guilt  shall  overleap  itself.  So, 
in  the  very  consummation  of  his  plot  for  the  ruin 
of  that  young  man,  whose  crime  consisted  in  re- 
fusing him  the  means  of  making  war  in  a  foieign 
land  on  hia  own  countrymen;  in  the  very  con- 
summation of  his  plot,  Kearny  has  furnished  the 
means  of  his  own  absolute  conviction  of  the  double 
iniquity  of  contemplating  the  taking  of  life  there, 
and  seeking  to  destroy  reputation  here. 

Kearny,  Cooke,  and  Einory  have  each  given 
publication  to  this  infamous  set  of  falsehoods.  I 
place  them  here  side  by  side:  ^ 

Cooke's  San  Diego 
letter. 
«  Lieut.  Col.  Fr^^ 
mon  t  visited  General 
Kearny,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wouldmake 
him  Governor.  The 
General, not  <Aenac- 
quainied  with  sOTne 
occurrences,  gave 
him  reason  to  expect 
the  appointment  in  a 
month  or  two,  when 
affairs  should  be  so 
settled  as  to  admit 
the  control  of  a  civil 
government. 

''Lieut.  Col.  Fri- 
mont then  went  tO' 
Com.  Stofklon,  and 
he  made  him  Gov- 
ernor on  the  spot  J' 


Kearny's  testimony, 
p.  40. 
"  On  the  17th  of 
January  Lieut.  Col. 
Fremont  co.me  to  my 
quarters  ,anii,\ii  con 
.versation,  1  asked 
him  if  he  had  re- 
ceived the  commu 
nication  from  me  of 
the  day  previous. 
He  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  it, 
staled  that  he  had 
written  a  reply,  and 
had  left  it  wiih  his 
clerk  locopy.  About 
this  time  a  persoi 
entflVed  the  room 
with  a  paper  in  lii- 
hand,  which  Lieut 
('ol.  Fremont  look, 
overlooked,and  then 
used  a  pen  on  my 
table  to  sign  it,  his 
clerk  having  told 
him  that  his  signa- 
ture vvas  wanting. 
Mavirig  signed  the 
paper^ol.  Fremont 
then  handed  itto  me. 
It  was  his  letter  to 
me  of  Jan.  17. 
Lieul.  Col.  Fremont 


Emory's  Louisville 
Journal  account. 
"After  the  taking 
of  Los  Angeles, 
Lieut  Col  Fremont 
arrived  there  with 
his  troops,  and  re 
ported  himsi  If  and 
them  to  Gen.  Kear- 
ney, as  his  superior 
ollicer.  Learnitig 
that  Gen.  Kearny 
had  authority  from 
the  United  States 
Government  to  act 
as  Governor  of  Cal 
foniia,  he  requested 
the  General  to  ap- 
point him  Governor. 
(General  Kearny  de 
dined  doing  so  at  the 
time,  but  said  that 
he  would  take  the 
matter  into  consid- 
eration, and  let  Col 
Fremont  know  his 
decision  in  a  few 
days.  Fremont,  an- 
gry that  his  request 
was  not  at  once 
complied  w\lh,with- 
drew  Ins  troops  from 
Gen.  Kearny'scom- 
mand,  and  sollciied 


declined    takmg    iil/Vom    him   the    ap 
back,    and  told   me  pointment  of   Gov 
that     Com.     Stock-'emor ;  and,  strange 
ton    would    support  to  say,  Stockton  ac 
him  in  the  position  tuatly  assumed  the 
taken  in  that  letter.  \><wer    to    appoint 
I  told  him  that  Com.  Fremont  Governor, 
Stockton  could  not  although       Kearny 
support  him  in  dis  was  upon  the  ground 
obeying  the   orders  vjith    d    Governor's 
of  his  senior  officer,  commission  from  the 
and  that  if  he  per-  President  of  the  U. 
sisted  in  it  he  would  States." 
unquestionably  ruin 
himself.  He  told  me 
that  Com.  Stockton 
was     about    organ-  -' 
izing  a  civil  govern- 
ment, and   intended 
to    appoint    him  as 
Governor     of     the 
Territory.    I  told  him  Commodore  Stockton  had  no  such 
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authority,  that  authoiiiy  having  been  conferred  on  me  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
appoint  him  Gorernor.  I  told  him  I  expected  shortly  to  leave 
California  for  Missouri.  That  I  had,  previous  to  leaving 
Santa  Fi,  askid  for  permission  to  do  so,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  receiving  ii ;  that  as  soon  ns  Ike  country  !ra<,  quieted  I  should 
most  probably  organize  a  civil  ffovernment  in  California,  and 
that  I  at  that  time  kTiow  of  no  objections  to  my  ajipointins^  hitn 
as  the  Governor.  He  then  stated  to  me  that  he  wouid  see 
Commodore  Stockton,  and  that  unless  he  appointed  him 
Governor  at  once,  he  would  not  obey  his  orders,  and  left 
me." 

Novvf,  in  relation  to  the  testimony  here  quoted, 
of  Kearny,  the  following  question  was  asked  him 
on  a  subsequent  day,  (page  88  of  the  Trial:) 

Cross-earainination  resnmeil — Gericral  Kearny  a  witness, 
"■Q,uestion.  In  your  direct  examination,  piving  an  aqconnl 
of  the  interview  with  Lieutenant  Colonfl  Fremont,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  you  omitted  to  say  whether  any  person 
was  present  to  hear  the  conversation.  Will  you  now  state 
how  it  was.' 

"Ansicer.  There  was  no  one  present  but  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont  and  mvself." 

Outof  hia  own  mouth,  then,  Kearny — and  Kear- 
ny alone — is  the  informant  of  those  men,  his  sub- 
alterns, wli/)se  business  it  became  to  propagate 
here — to  scatter  broadcast  wherever  a  newspaper 
could  find  access — the  pestilent  brood  of  false- 
hoods concerted  there.  Verily,  they  sowed  the 
wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 

When  and  how  the  revelations  were  made  is 
also  related  by  the  parties  tiflmselves.  Emory 
relates  in  his  testimony  (pages  of  the  Trial  162- '3) 
that  he  was  informed  by  General  Kearny,  on  the 
ntli  of  January,  of  the  "  relations  existing  between 
Stockton  and  Kearny,"  and  was  also  s/wtori  con-e- 
spondence  that  had  passed  between  them  relating 
to  this  very  suliject  of  the  governorship.  It  was 
in  the  same  interview  in  which  Kearny  also  in- 
formed him  of  his  design,  when  he  got  rein- 
forcements of  troops — sufficient  force — numerical 
strength — physical  strength — to  assert  his  preten- 
sions by  force,  and  Colonel  Fremont  "one  of  those 
on  whom  force  was  to  be  used."  Emory  also  in- 
forms us,  (in  his  Journal,  page  12.3,)  that  on  the 
18th  of  January  he  received  "  special  orders,  which 
separated  him  from  his  command."  He  left  Los 
Angeles  in  company  with  Kearny  ;  leaving  Kearny 
"atSan  JuandeCapristano,"he  "pushed  on  to  San 
Diego."  From  San  Diego  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  by  way  of  Panama,  January  25th,  (page 
of  the  Report  126.) 

Of  the  mcfvements,  meetings,  and  partings  of 
Kearny  and  Cooke,  Cooke  himself  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  his  San  Diego  letter  : 

"General  Kearny,  finding  himself  'one  too  many,' then 
immediately  marcheid  back  with  his  handful  of  dismounted 
dragoons  to  San  Diego,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary. 

"  On  the  iOth  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oooke  arrived  there  with 
his  battalion  of  infantry  volunteers.  *  *  *  The  General 
leaving  him  in  command  of  all  the  troops,  set  sail  on  the 
30tli  for  Monterey  and  San  Francisco." 

The  proof  I  now  hold  to  be  as  complete  as  proof 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  :  there  is  not  a  vul- 
nerable point  in  it.  There  is  no  mode  to  escape 
from  it.  Yet  voluminous,  minute,  circumstantial, 
and  demonstrative  as  the  array  is,  the  testimony 
is  far  from  being  exhausted  :  scarce  half  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  that  might  be  adduced  is  brought  in. 

All  is  now  complete — the  complicity  of  Kearny, 
Cooke,  and  Emory — (and  Kearny  the  head  con- 
triver)— in  all  these  publications,  made  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whilst  Fremont  was  in  California,  un- 
conscious of  any  design  upon  him.  All  is  now 
established.  The  publications  were  of  the  most 
diabolical  kind,  all  going  to  the  points  of  the  secret 
charges  and  specifications  against  Fremont,  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  justifying  his  death, 
if  executed  without  trial  for  mutiny  in  California, 
as  the  three  boys  were  executed  without  trial  on 
board  the  Somers;  or  getting  him  condemned  in 
advance  by  public  opinion,  if  tried  on  one-sided 
testimony  in  the  United  States;  or  ruining  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people,  the  army,  and  the 
Government,  if  he  took  the  delay  which  the  calcu- 
lation in  the  plot  rendered  so  probable. 

The  subsidiary  publications  for  the.se  dreadful 
purpo.ses  are  now  seen.  They  comprise  all  the 
enormities  which  can  be  crowded  into  publications 
—the  violation  of  military  regulations,  in  publish- 
ing accounts  of  army  operations  ;  the  violation  of 
all  honor,  in  publishing  false  accounts  of  such 
operations;  the  perversion  of  justice,  in  poisoning 
the  public  mind  against  a  person  accused;  the  as- 
sassin cowardice  of  such  publications  against  a 


man  absent  and  distant  three  thousand  miles;  the 
JIago  malice  of  "  smiling"  upon  Fremont,  and  the 
encomiastic  letters  upon  him  to  his  friends,  while 
furnishing  to  instruments  the  ^material  for  these 
publications:  all  these  enormities,  crowded  into 
this  part  of  the  plot,  and  rising  above  all  that  pre- 
ceded it,  enormous  as  every  preceding  step  in  the 
plot  had  been,  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  another, 
much  less  a  higher,  step  in  the  high  ascending 
scale  of  crime.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher 
step,  and  I  proceed  to  ascend  it. 

Mr.  BENTON'S  SPEECH— Thirteenth  Day. 

The  wicked  woman,  in  the  sacred  volume,  who 
raised  the  false  accusation  against  the  boy  whom 
she  could  not  seduce,  was  less  wicked  than  Kear- 
ny.    Her  provocation  was  greater: 

"  Hell  knows  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned." 
And  her  resentment  was  less ;  for  she  added  no 
other  scheme  of  destruction  to  that  of  the  false 
accusation.  Kearny,  more  wicked,  with  less 
cause,  and  more  cruel  than  Potiphar's  wife,  super- 
added to.  the  false  accusation  a  separate  scheme 
against  the  life  of  Fieinont.  The  false  accusation 
was  to  work  out  its  effect  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent;  the  scheme  against  life  was  to  take 
its  chance  on  the  Pacific  ;  and,  happen  what  might, 
each  was  consistent  and  auxiliary  to  the  other — 
the  false  accusation  on  one  side  of  the  continent 
justifying  whatever  might  be  dotie  on  the  other. 

The  attempted  seduction  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  inquiry:  and  here  nothing  but  proofs  are  to 
be  admitted:  and  they  shall  come!  and  come  from 
from  sources  to  which  Kearny  cannot  object — 
himself  and  his  subordinates,  Cooke  and  Emory — 
and  other  unquestionable  sources.  This  scheme 
of  seduction  began  from  the  day  that  Kearny  met 
Carson  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Hel  Norte,  and 
turned  him  back  to  California.  Carson  was  the 
friend  of  Fremont  and  his  family,  and  carried  back 
to'where  Fremont  was,  and  he  was  immediately 
loaded  by  Kearny  with  praise  of  Fremont,  and 
declarations  of  his  intentions  to  make  him  Gov- 
ernor of  California:  all  which  he  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  repeat  to  Fremont.  Carson  says  of 
these  blandishments  thus,  &c.: 

"  I  met  General  Kearny  with  his  troops  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, about  —  miles  below  Santa  Fe.  I  had  heard  before 
of  their  coming ;  and  when  I  met  them,  the  first  thing  I  told 
them  was,  that  they  were  'too  late' — that  California  was 
conquered,  and  the  United  States  flag  raised  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  But  General  Kearny  said  he  would  go  on  ;  and 
said  something  about  going  to  establish  a  civil  government. 
I  told  him  a  civil  government  was  already  established,  and 
Colonel^r^mont  appointed  Governor,  to  commence  as  soon 
as  he  returned  from  the  north,  some  time  in  that  very 
month,  (October.)  General  Kearny  said  that  that  was  no 
difference;  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
would  make  him  Governor  himself.  More  than  twenty 
times  oti  the  road  General  Kearny  told  me  about  his  being  a 
friend  to  Colonel  Benton  and  Colonel  Fremont,  and  all  their 
family,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  Colonel  Fremont  Gov- 
ernor of  California  ;  and  all  this  of  his  own  accord,  as  we 
were  traveling  along,  or  in  camp.  I  say  more  than  twenty 
times,  for  I  cannot  remember  how  many  limes,  it  was  such 
a  common  thing  for  him  to  talk  about." 

Arrived  at  San  Diego,  the  scheme  of  gaining 
over  Fremont  went  boldly  forward.  Kearny  took 
the  air  of  a  great  friend  to  Fremont,  endeavoring 
to  save  him  from  an  unequal  confliet  with  the  Cal- 
ifornians,  while  Stockton  was  to  be  presented  as 
careless  and  indifferent  to  his  fate.  For  this  pur- 
pose, that  letter,  dated  at  San  Diego,  December  22, 
1846,  must  have  been  written  by  General  K., 
which  was  introduced  into  his  testimony,  at  page 
47  of  the  record;  and  in  which  he  proposes  to 
Stockton  to  move  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Fremont — the  very  thing  that  Stockton  was  pre- 
paring to  do  before  Kearny  left  Santa  Fe.  The 
letter  is  in  these  terms: 

"  Dear  Commodore  :  If  you  can  take  from  here  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  oppose  the  Californians  now  supposed  to  be 
near  the  I'aehia,  and  wailing  for  the  approach  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fremont,  I  advise  that  you  do  so,  and  that  you  march 
with  that  force  as  early  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
Piiebia,  by  which  you  will  either  be  able  to  form  a  junction 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  or  make  a  diversion  very 
much  in  his  fivor. 

"  (  do  not  think  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  should 
be  left  unsupported  to  fight  a  battle  upon  which  the  fate  of 
California  may  for  a  long  time  depend,  if  there  are  troops 
here  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  Your  force,  as  it  advances 
might  surprise  the  enemy  at  the  San  Luis  mission,  and  make 
prisoners  of  them. 

"  I  shall  be  happy,  in  such  an  expedition,  to  accompany 
and  to  give  you  any  aid,  either  of  head  or  hand,  of  which  I 
may  be  capable." 

The  statentient  with  which  this  letter  was  brought 


before  the  court,  and  brought  before  it  voluntarily, 
(for  it  was  not  called  for,)  was  this,  being  a  part 
of  Kearny's  testimony: 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  December,  an  expedition  was  organ-  . 
ized  at  fian  Diego,  to  march  to  Los  Anitlc.s,  to  as.-ist  Lieu- 
tenanlColonel  Fremont,  and  was  organized  in  consequence, 
as  I  believe,  of  a  paper  which  I  addressed  to  Comniodote 
Stockton,  of  which  I  now  hand  you  an  authentic  copy.  The 
paper  presented  by  the  witness  was  read  as  follows,"  (being 
the  letter  just  read.) 

The  object  of  this  mitten  application  to  Stockton 
to  move  with  his  forces  to  the  aid  of  Fremont  is 
too  transparent  to  be  hid  by  any  veil.  It  was 
purely  and  simply  to  have  the  evidence  to  show 
to  Fremont,  when  they  should  meet,  that  Kearny 
was  his  friend,  and  Stockton  not.  That  it  was 
done  with  any  other  view,  is  too  idle  a  supposition 
to  require  serious  refutation.  Stockton  was  almost 
in  the  act  of  setting  out  to  cooperate  with  Fremont; 
and  on  the  very  day- before,  at  Kearny's  own 
quarters,  and  eight  days  before,  at  Stockton's 
quarters,  and  each  time  in  the  presence  of  many 
officers,  he  (Stockton)  had  offered  Kearny  the 
whole  command  of  the  expedition,  then  actually 
fitting  out  to  cooperate  with  Fremont!  which  com- 
mand Kearny  had  twice  refused  to  accept !  Gen- 
eral Kearny  did  not  give  Commodore  Stockton's 
reply  to  this  application;  but  afterwards,  in  the 
long  course  of  the  cross-interrogation,  and  after 
having  been  by  Fremont's  counsel  discovered  at 
the  War  Office,  it  was  brought  out.  At  page  111 
of  the  record  it  appears;  and,  as  might  be  well 
conceived,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  application, 
and  the  backwardness  of  Kearny  to  produce  the 
answer  to  it,  the  answer  is  a  very  palpable  rebuke. 
Stockton  reminded  him  of  his  refusals  to  take  the 
command,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  expedition  was 
just  ready  to  move,  and  was  only  waiting  for  in- 
formation of  the  advance  of  Colonel  Fremont.  But 
here  is  the  reply  of  Stockton.  Let  it  speak  for 
itself.     It  bears  date  the  23d  of  December: 

"  Dear  General:  Your  note  of  yesterday  was  handed  to 
me  last  n*glit  by  Captain  Turner,  of  the  Dragoons. 

"  In  reply  to  that  note,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  con- 
versation held  with  you  yesterday  morning  utyour  iiuarters. 
I  stated  to  you  distinctly  that  I  intended  to  march  upon  San 
Luis  Rey  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  part  of  the  forces  under 
my  command  ;  that  I  was  very  desirous  to  march  on  to  the 
Puebia  10  cooperate  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  but 
my  movements,  after  taking  San  Luis  Rey,  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  information  that  I  might  receive  as  to  the 
movements  of  Colonel  Fremont  and  the  enemy." 

This  was  the  precise  reply  to  be  naturally  ex- 
pected— a  mere  reiteration  of  what  had  actually 
taken  place — and  a  renewed  declaration  of  the 
early  movement  of  the  whole  of  the  forces;  which 
accordingly  took  place  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month.  I  therefore  note  this  written  application, 
delivered  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Turner,  and  so 
carefully  preserved  for  future  use,  to  have  been 
made  for  a  purpose:  and  that  purpose,  not  to  do 
anything  in  reality  for  Fremont,  but  to  have  the 
appearance  of  it:  to  have  the  evidence  in  his  hands 
to  show  him  that  he  (Kearny)  was  more  mindful 
than  Stockton  of  his  safety. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  to  show  the  design 
to  gain  over  Fremont,  at  the  expense  of  Stockton, 
is  this  letter  from  Kearny  to  Fremont,  page  73  of 
the  trial:  m 

"  PUEBLA  DE  LOS  AnGELES,  ? 

Sunilay,  January  10,  1846 — 4  p.  m.  5 
"Dear  Fremont:  We  are  in  possession  of  this  place, 
with  a  force  of  marines  and  sailors,  having  marched  into  it 
this  morning.  .loin  us  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  let  me  know  if 
you  want  us  to  march  to  your  assistance.  Avoid  charging 
the  enemy.  Their  force  does  not  exceed  400— perhaps  not 
more  than  -300.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this, 
and  despatch  the  bearer  at  once. 

"  Y'ours,  S.  W.  KEARNY,  Bri^.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont, 

Mounted  Riflemen,  commanding,  <S'c." 

This  letter  is  all  caie  and  affection  for  dear  Fre- 
mont, without  the  slightest  allusion  to  Stockton, 
as  if  he  had  not  beenpresent.  "  We"  are  in  pos- 
session of  this  place;  without  saying  who  "we" 
are.  Then  follow  two  commands,  given  in  his 
own  person,  and  requiring  an  answer  to  himself. 
Join  us,  &c.;  let  me  know,  &c.  Then  a  command 
for  his  safety,  avoid  charging,  &c.;  acknowledge 
the  receipt,  &c.  Now,  this  whole  letter,  written 
the  day  of  the  entrance  into  Los  Angeles,  in  which 
so  much  anxiety  is  shown  for  the  safety  of  Fre- 
mont, and  no  notice  taken  of  Stockton,  is  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  appearing  as  Fremont's  friend, 
all  alive  with  solicitude  for  his  safety,  while  Stock- 
ton was  negligent  and  indifferent.  Two  days  after, 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  another  of  these  affec- 
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tionate  notes  was  despatched  to  Fremont,  as  care- 
ful of  him  as  the  former,  and  still  more  exclusive 
of  Stockton.  It  begins  with  I,  instead  of  we; 
and  is  exclusive  of  Stockton  throughout.  But  let 
it  speak  for  itself.  It  is  on  the  same  page  of  the 
record — thus: 

"  Pdebla  de  I/OS  Angeles,  > 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1847 — 6  p.  m.  ] 

"Dear  Fremont:  I  am  Mere  in  possession  ot'lliis  place, 
with  sMJlors  and  marines.  We  met  and  defeated  tlie  wliole 
force  of  tlie  Californians  on  the  8lh  and  the  9th  ;  they  have 
not  now  to  exceed  three  hundred  men  concentrated;  avoid 
cliarginc  them,  and  come  to  nie  at  this  place.  Acknowl- 
edge the  hour  of  receipt  of  this,  and  when- 1  may  expect  you. 
Regards  to  Russell. 

'•  Yours,  S.  W.  KEARNV,  Brig.  Gen. 

"Lieut.  Col.  Fremont." 

Here  the  disregard  of  Stockton  amounts  to  an 
abnegation  of  his  presence.  The  actions  of  the 
8th  and  9t,h  are  mentioned,  and  Stockton  not  even 
alluded  to  as  being  even  in  company.  Another 
affectionate  command  not  to  charge :  then  an  in- 
junction to  come  to  him — "  me" — at  this  place. 
A  further  injunction  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note;  and  let  him — "I" — know  when  to  ex- 
pect him.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Fremont 
at  this  time  was  known  to  be  approaching  the 
pass  of  San  Fernando,  twenty-five  miles  distant; 
and  that,  besides  the  small  corps  of  observation 
■which  was  watching  him,  all  the  forces  that  had 
fought  Stockton  on  the  8ih  and  9th  had  gone 
towards  that  pass,  to  make  their  last  stand,  in  the 
field,  at  that  place,  for  California:  I  say  in  the 
field:  for  they  still  had  in  reserve  the  formidable 
resource  of  a  guerrilla  warfare,  backed  by  all  the 
Jndian  tribes  from  New  Mexico  to  California,  and 
thence  to  Oregon.  It  was  in  this  interval  of  sus- 
pense, which  preceded  the  capitulation  of  Couen- 
ga,  and  when  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  that 
had  fought  Stockton  on  the  8th  and  9th  had  gone 
to  meet  Fremont — (for  they  suffered  no  material 
loss  in  those  actions) — that  these  notes  were  writ- 
ten, in  which  Kearny  shows  so  ijiuch  affectionate 
solicitude  for  Fremont. 

The  last  note  bore  date  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  January:  here  is  another 
at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day — justeighteen  hours 
after  the  last,  and  breathing  the  greatest  impa- 
tience to  be  joined  by  his  "Dear  Fremont." 
Thus,  same  page  : 

"  CiUD  AD  DE  LOS  Angeles,  ) 

January  13,  1847 — 12,  (noon.)  I 

"  Dear  Fremont  :  We  are  in  force  in  this  place — sailors 
and  marines — join  us  as  sooti  us  -possible.  We  are  ignorant 
of  your  moveirients,  and  know  nothing  of  you  further  than 
your  armistice  of  yesterday. 

"  Yours,  a.  W.  KEARNY,  Brig.  Gen. 

"Lieut.  Col.  Fremont." 

This  note,  like  its  two  precursors,  maintains  a 
dead  silence  with  respect  to  Stockton.  Like  all 
the  rest,  it  mentions  his  sailors  and  marines,  but 
not  himself.  On  receiving  them,  Fremont  could 
certainly  have  no  idea  that  Stockton  was  at  Los 
Angeles,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  opera- 
tions, past  or  impending.  This  note  was  written 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon:  two  hours  afterwards 
went  off  another,  thus  : 

"  ClUDAD  DE  LOS  ANGELES,  ) 

January  1,3,  1847—2  p.  m.  \ 

"Dear  Fremont:  We  have  heen  here  since  the  10th — 
have  plenty  of  marines  and  sailors;  we  know  nothing  of 
you  except  your  armistice  of  yesterday,  signed  by  yourself. 
I  have  sent  several  letters  to  you,  and  fear  they  have  been 
intercepted,  as  I  have  received  no  answer.  Come  here  ut 
o»ice  with  your  whole  force  and  join  us,  or,  if  you  cannot, 
let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  go  to  you.  The  enemy  cannot 
possibly  have  near  you  more  than  300 — most  probably  not 
jnore  lihan  150  men.  Acknowledge  the  /tour  of  receiving  this, 
and  send  back  the  bearer  at  once,  and  write  but  little,  as  it 
may  act  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  instead  of  mine. 

"  We  defeated  the  enemy  on  the  8th  and  on  the  9th. 
during  our  march.  Since  then  they  have  been  much  scat- 
tered, and  several,  no  doubt,  gone  home. 

"  I  repeat,  we  are  ignorant  of  everything  relating  to  your 
comniHud,  except  what  we  conjecture  from  your  armistice 
signed  by  yourself.  j 

"  Yours,  S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brig.  Gen. 

"  Do  not  charge  the  enemy. 

"Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fre^iont,  Mounted  Riflemen, ^'c." 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  four  notes;  but 
elaborate  as  it  is,  it  was  not  long  enough  to  contain 
Stockton's  name,  nor  the  slightest  allusion  to  him, 
no  more  than  if  no  such  person  existed  in  the 
world.  This  could  not  be  accident,  and  was  not; 
ajid  the  time  will  come  for  showing  the  reason  of 
this  systematic  exclusion  of  Stockton's  name  from 
all  these  n'otes.  Affection  and  solicitude  pervade 
•the  letter.  It  is,  "Dear  Fremont;"  it  is,  come  to 
me  at  once;  it  is,  join  us  if  you  can;  and  then,  if 


you  cannot,  let  ?«e  know,  and  /  will  join  you. 
Then  the  affectionate  caution,  do  nQt  charge  the 
enemy;  then  the  injunction,  acknowledge  the  hour 
of  receiving  this.  The  injunction  not  to  charge, 
in  this  case,  is  in  the  postcript.  The  two  first 
words,  "  Do  ')iot,"  are  underscoi-ed  in  the  original, 
to  give  them  emphasis.  On  cross-interrogation, 
Kearny  admitted  the  underscoring.  His  terror  of 
Pico's  lances  seemed  to  haunt  him.  Little  did  he 
conceive  that  Pico's  lances  were  precisely  as  much 
afraid  of  Fremont's  mounted  rifles  as  he  himself 
was  of  Pico's  mounted  lancers,  and  each  with 
equal  reason.  Little  did  "Dear  Fieinont"  sus- 
pect at  the  time  the  use  that  Was  to  be  made  of 
the  answer  thus  importunately  sought  in  all  these 
affectionate  notes.  Four  of  them  in  two  days. 
Three  in  twenty-four  hours!  But  this  was  not 
all — not  all  the  proofs  of  superintending  regard 
which  this  brief  period  called  out  in  favor  of  this 
"  Dear  Fi'emont."  This  same  13ih  of  January, 
that  had  seen  one  note  written  at  noon,  and  another 
at  two  o'clock,  also  saw  a  third  one  written — not 
directly  to  him  at  first,  but  for  his  eye  eventually, 
and  intended  to  answer  a  better  purpose  than  a 
third  note  to  him  on  the  same  day  could  answer. 
It  was  on  the  same  plan  with  the  one  at  San  Diego 
to  Commodore  Stockton — an  offer  to  take  half  the 
force  at  Los  Angeles  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
relief  of  Fremont.     Hear  it: 

"  Headquarters  Army  or  the  West,  ) 

"  Oiudad  de  Los  .Angeles,  U.  C,  January  13,  1847.  ) 

"Sir:  I  fear,  from  the  armistice  which  I  this  morning 
saw,  signed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and  sent  to  me 
by  you,  that  our  countrymen  under  Colonel  Fremont  are 
.entirely  ignorant  of  our  being  here;  that  they  are  embar- 
rassed in  their  movements;  and  I  further  fear  that,  unless 
something  is  done  at  once  to  inform  them  of  the  true  state 
of  aftairs  here,  they  may  Sapitulate  and  retire  to  the  upper 
country. 

"To  avoid  so  serious  an  evil,  f  advise  and  offer  to  take 
one-half  of  this  command,  from  2.50  to  30i)  men,  and  march 
at  once  to  form  a  junction  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

«  S.  W.  KEARNY,  Brig.  Gen.  • 

"Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton, 

Gov.  of  California,  comd'g  U.  S.  forces." 

Governor  Stockton  gave  no  written  answer  to 
this  application.  He  merely  said  to  Kearny,  as 
he  (Kearny)  testified  on  cross-examination  (page 
72)  that  he  (Stockton)  did  not  think  Lieutenant 
Col.  Fremont  was  in  any  danger.  It  was  preserved 
by  General  Kearny,  and  was  extracted  from  him 
in  his  cross-examination,  (page  108,)  to  prove 
that  he,  on  that  day,  January  13,  1847,  at  Los 
Angeles,  did,  in  a  letter  to  Commodore  Stockton 
himself,  admit  him  to  be  "  Governor  of  California, 
commanding  United  Stales  forces;"  and  as  surf^,  and 
as  a  subordinate  under  him,  did  then  and  there, 
under  his  own  official  signature  of  "  S.  W.  Kear- 
ny, Brigadier  General,"  ask  leave  to  take  the  one- 
half  of  the  Commodore's  command,  and  go  to 
forin  a  junction  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 
It  was  drawn  out  on  the  cross-examination  for 
that  purpose;  and  to  show  that  on  that  day  it  had 
not  entered  into  Kearny's  head  to  set  himself  up 
for  commander-in-chief;  and  is  now  read  for  the 
further  purpose  of  showing  the  zeal  and  system 
with  which  Kearny  followed  up  his  plan  of  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  the  anxious  friend  of  Fremont, 
and  Stocktoji  as  being  indifferent  to  his  fate.  The 
letter  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  this  one; 
for  no  one  could  think  of  dividing  Stockton's  little 
command  of  sailors  and  infantry,  and  send  out 
half,  without  horse,  to  encounter  the  whole  body 
of  Californian  horse,  then  lying  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Fremont. 

And  now  for  the  reason  why  Stockton's  name 
was  systematically  excluded  from  all  the  notes 
written  by  Kearny  to  Fremont,  and  for  this  pas- 
sionate desire  to  get  a  separate  command  to  go  to 
him.  It  has  been  shown  in  that  letter  of  Kearny's 
to  Stockton,  heretofore  read,  in  which  he  changed 
the  ground  of  his  claim  to  the  governorship  of 
California;  shifting  it  from  the  alleged  instructions 
of  the  President,  to  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  himself  and  Fremont! — he  in  the  two  actions 
of  the  8th  and  9th  of  January;  Fremont  in  the 
capitulation  of  Couenga !  Hear  him!  ".5s,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  8th 
AND  9th  instant  bij  the  troops  under  my  command, 
and  the  capitulation  entered  into  on  the  13</i  instant 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Californians,  the  country  may  noio,for  the  first  time, 
be  considered  as  conquered!"  &c.,  and  thereupon 


goes  on  to  found, a  new  title  to  the  governorship 
in  virtue  of  this  new  conquest,  thus  made  by  him- 
self and  Fremont.  Nothing  more  intelligible  than 
that.  He  and  Fremont  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try; consequently  he  and  Fremont  were  entitled 
to  govern  it:  he  for  four  weeks,  or  six  weeks, 
,when  he  would  return  to  Missouri,  according  to 
the  leave  asked  before  he  left  New  iMexico;  and 
Fremont  as  long  as  he  pleased  afterwards — thus 
ejecting  Stockton  totally  from  the  concern.  Coin- 
cident with  the  hidden  policy  of  this  new  scheme 
was  the  systematic  exclusion  of  Stockton's  name 
from  all  accounts  of  the  march  from  San  Diego, 
the  actions  on  the  way,  the  enti'ance  into  Los  An- 
geles,and  the  presence  of  the  conquerors  in  that 
capital  of  the  Califarnias.  But  there  was  a  for- 
mality wanting  to  complete  this  pretty  scheme; 
and  that  was,  the  consent  of  Fremont;  and  to  ob- 
tain that  consent  the  efforts  of  Kearny  were  re- 
doubled as  the  time  grew  short,  and  the  moment- 
for  decision  approached. 

A  remark  permits  itself  on  the  character  of  these 
four  notes  to  Fremont.  On  their  face  they  would 
seem  to  be  orders;  militarily  they  were  not;  and  to 
ascertain  from  Kearny  himself  what  character  he 
intended  them  to  have,  these  questions  were  put  to 
him  in  the  cross-interrogation,  p.  72: 

"  (luesHon.  Were  they  olficial  orders,  or  familiar  notes  of 
information,  in  relation  to  impending  military  events,  and! 
desiring  information  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  move- 
ments in  return  ? 

"Jlmwer.  They  were  what  are  termed  semi-oiScial ;  writ-" 
ten  in  a  familiar  manner,  of  which  I  have  no  copies.  I  keep 
a  copy  of  all  my  official  communications." 

This  answer  fixed  the  character  of  the  notes,  as 
intended  by  Kearny,  and  as  militarily  they  were 
obliged  to  be.  They  were  mere  notes  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  all  officers,  without  regard  to  rank, 
give  to  each  other  in  the  crisis  of  military  opera- 
tions, and  to  enable  a  brother  in  arms  to  act  for 
the  best,  without  assuming  to  command  him.  This 
answer,  confirming  the  character  of  the  notes,  was 
obtained  for  a  purpose — for  the  purpose  of  nega- 
tiving the  most  infernal  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Fremont  by  Kearny.  Receiving  on  the 
road,  and  on  the  march,  his  notes  of  the  10th  and 
12th — the  terms  of  which  abnegated  the  presence 
of  Stockton — Fremont  instantly  wrote  back  to  him 
these  lines,  in  the  same  unofficial,  friendly  spirit, 
to  give  the  information  which  was  ao  urgently 
solicited: 

"On  the  March,  January  13,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir:  T  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  my  arrival 
at  this  place,  with  4(j0  mounted  riflemen  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  including  among  the  latter  two  pieces  lately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Californians. 

"Their  entire  force,  under  the  command  of  D.  Andres 
Pico,  have  this  day  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered 
to  my  command. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  .A.,  and  Mil.  Com.  of  the  Ter. 

of  California. 

"Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Kearny, 

Commanding  U.  S.  forces,  Puebla  de  los  Jlngdes. " 

This  note  was  brief,  as  Kearny  directed  it  to  be, 
for  fear  it  should  fall  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  written  on  the  march,  as  Kearny  requested 
his  to  be  answered  upon  the  spot.  It  was  a  note 
of  information,  giving  him  in  the  fewest  words  all 
the  information  he  wanted,  both  as  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Californians.  The  word  report  was  pi'e- 
cisely  equivalent  to  the  word  iri/o??)i,-  and  was 
reporting  facts,  according  to  Kearnjr's  request.  It 
is  directed  to  Brigadier  General  Kearny,  command- 
ing the  United  States  forces  at  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles— which  was  precisely  what  Kearny  was 
making  him  believe*in  the  four  notes  he  wi-ote  to 
him.  In  fine,  this  brief  note  was  in  exact  response 
to  Kearny's  notes — extracted  by  them — doing  what 
they  requested,  and  no  more.  There  were,  besides, 
a  couple  of  delicacies  in  it,  which  others  may  ap- 
preciate, if  Kearny  could  not.  The  first  was  in 
relation  to  the  cannon,  (six  pieces,)  including  two 
pieces  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  Californians. 
What  delicacy!  Fiemont  had  recovered  the  cannon 
which  Kearny  lost  at  San  Pasqual.  He  will  not 
call  up  an  unpleasant  feeling  by  naming  it  as  such. 
He  covered  up  the  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  left 
room  for  him  to  consider  what  cannon  they  were, 
by  saying,  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  Califor- 
nians— not  taken  from  the  Californians,  but  in 
their  possession.  One  was  their  own;  the  other 
the  one  lost  at  San  Pasqual.  The  restoration  of 
this  cannon  was  the  turning  point  in  the  capitula- 
tion.    Fremont  was  treating  alone  with  the  insur- 
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gent  chiefs,  near  their  own  camp.  Fremont  re- 
quired all  arms  to  be  given  up:  Pico  refused  this 
one;  he  said  he  would  not  take  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it.  Fremont  was  inexorable;  and  the  gun 
given  up;  and  would  have  fought  upon  the  spot,  if 
It  had  not  been.  The  next  delicacy  was,  in  not 
taking  the  surrender  to  himself,  but  to  his  men. 
The  'expression  is,  not  that  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  to  me,  but,  to  my  com- 
mand. It  is  the  perfect  model  of  a  military  note. 
What  was  Fremont's  astonishment,  on  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  charges  and  specificaiions,  to  find  this 
brief  note,  thus  extracted  from  him,  presented  as  a 
formal  military  report,  for  duty,  to  the  Command- 
er-in-chief! and  thus  made  the  corner-stone  of  all 
the  charges  against  him,  going  to  life,  commission, 
and  honor!  He  had  observed  this  perversion  in 
the  subsidiary  publications,  made  by  the  strikers 
and  stickers,  in  company  with  the  governorship 
story;  but  it  had  never  entered  into  his  head  to 
conceive  that  any  human  being  was  to  swear  to 
such  things.  Of  all  the  crimes  of  Kearny  against 
Fremont,  this  perversion  and  falsification  of  an  in- 
nocent unofficial  note,  thus  extracted  fpom  him,  and 
thus  making  it  the  corner-stone  of  the  trial  against 
him  on  charges  going  to  life,  honor,  and  commis- 
sion, strikes  me  as  the  most  infernal,  and  has  cut 
deepest  into  my  heart. 

It  has  been  related  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu, or  the  equally  famous  Cardinal  Mazarin,  I  for- 
get which,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say — and  that 
by  way  of  showing  his  capabiliiies  at  the  expense 
of  his  morals — that  he  wanted  but  three  lines  of 
any  man's  writing  to  convict  him  of  treason,  or 
heresy,  according  as  he  should  be  tried  by  an  ec- 
clesiastical or  lay  court.  The  cardinal,  whichever 
it  was,  is  not  represented  as  adding  courts  martial, 
and  including  mutiny  among  the  convictions  which 
might  be  had,  on  the  same  three  lines,  of  writing, 
by  carrying  the  trial  to  a  military  court.  The  idea 
of  such  a  court  as  the  court-martial  which  sat  at 
the  arsenal  in  Washington  for  the  trial  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fremont,  was  not  then  conceived  of 
or  conceivable  by  the  astute  cardinal,  cunning  and 
far-seeing  as  he  was.  Fremont  was  astounded  to 
see  that  note  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  military 
indictment  against  him — still  more  to  see  that  note 
sworn  to  by  Kearny,  as  an  official  report  of  him- 
self and  his  command  to  him  (Kearny)  for  duty. 
Taken  by  surprise,  as  he  was,  by  this  perjured 
perversion  of  his  note,  Fremont  was  not  without 
defence.  It  seemed  that  a  Providence — for  human 
•wisdom  was  not  equal  to  the  judgment  with  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  midst  of  these  unseen 
dangers:  it  was  a  Providence  knowing  the  dangers 
■which  he  did  not,  and  watchful  over  innocence, 
took  care  to  protect  him.  It  was  the  realization  of 
the  divine  representation  in  theGreek  mythology — 
of  innocence  protected  by  Providence — the  child 
stretching  out  its  little  hands  to  the  serpents,  which 
licked  out  their  forked  tongues,  and  glared  their 
lurid  eyes  upon  it,  and  yet  harmed  it  not.  I  have 
often  reflected  upon  this  divine  representation,  and 
its  moral,  when  contemplating  the  condition  of 
Fremont  in  California,  surrounded  by  Kearny  and 
his  myrmidons, and  yet  so  conducting  as  to  escape 
their  plots — consigning  the  plotters  themselves  to 
everlasting  infamy.  But,  to  go  on  with  the  events. 
He  had  sent  in  that  note  by  Colonel  Russell, bring- 
ing also  the  capitulation  of  Couenga,  with  direc- 
tions to  ascertain  who  was  in  command,  and  to 
deliver  the  capitulation  accordingly.  Russell  went, 
first  to  Kearny,.ascertained  from  him  that  Stock- 
ton was  in  command,  carried  the  capitulationlo 
him,  who  approved  it — slepv  with  Kearny  that 
night — went  out  the  next  morning  to  meet  Fremont 
on  his  way  in — met  him — told  him  that  Stockton 
was  in  command — and,  accordingly,  Fremont 
marching  in  on  the  14th  at  the  head  of  his  battal- 
ion, went  and  reported  militarily  to  Stockton,  re- 
ceived his  orders  where  to  post  his  battalion,  and 
then  went  and  waited  upon  Kearny  militarily  as 
second  in  command,  and  affectionately  as  a  friend 
and  the  friend  of  his  wife's  family.  Yet  a  court- 
martial,  disregarding  all  oaths  and  all  proofs,  ex- 
cept Kearny's  last  swear — the  tag  swear — found 
that  familiar  note  of  information,  extracted  as  it 
■was  from  Fremont  by  the  friendly,  affectionate, 
unofficial  notes  of  Kearny,  and  with  the  abnega- 
tion of  Stockton's  presence,  to  be  a  formal  military 
report  for  duty,  and  a  putting  of  himself  and  his 
battalion  under  the  command  of  Kearny  for  duty! 


Upon  which  they  found  him  guilty  upon  all  the 
charges  and  specifications,  sentenced  him  to  be 
dismissed  the  service,  and  superadded  a  chapter 
of  libels  upon  him,  in  the  shape  of  extrajudicial 
remarks.  But  stop  I  this  belongs  to  the  second 
division  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  yet  through 
the  first  division.  The  question  is  now  not  with 
the  court,  but  with  Kearny;  and  not  of  his  plots 
and  swearings  against  Fremont,  but  of  what  was 
precedent  to  them — the  attempted  seduction  — 
which  preceded  the  attempted  destruction.  I  must 
return  to  the  point,  and  observe  the  unity  of  design 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  plot  requires. 

The  capitulation  of  Couengo  was  signed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  January, 
1847,  twenty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
sent  off  immediately  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Los  Angeles,  whosoever  he  might  be,  for  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  Colonel  William  H.  Rus- 
sell, formerly  of  Kentucky,  late  of  Missouri,  then 
of  California,  was  the  bearer.  He  rode  hard,  re- 
ceived fresh  horses  from  the  Californians  on  the 
way,  and  soon  made  the  distance.  He  went  first 
to  General  Kearny  to  submit  the  capitulation  to 
him,  and,  being  told  by  him  that  Stockton  was  in 
chief  command,  the  capitulation  was  referred  ac- 
cordingly. Then  followed  long  scenes,  including 
what  is  called  the  bed-scene,  in  which  Kearny  ex- 
erted all  his  art,  kept  up  at  table,  bed,  and  boaid, 
and  nearly  all  night,  to  seduce  and  gain  over  Fre- 
mont to  himself,  through  Russell,  and  to  inflame 
him  against  Stockton.  For  this  purpose  many 
chords  were  touched  and  many  passions  brought 
into  play.  Encomium  upon  Fremont — his  fitness 
for  the  governorship — his  design  to  have  appoint- 
ed him  if  Stockton  had  recognized  his  authority — 
the  enmity  of  Stockton,  both  to  himself  and  Fre- 
mont— his  opposition  to  the  capitulation,  and  his 
own  support  of  it — his  care  to  guard  him  against 
his  enemies,  Emory  and  others:  such  were  the 
topics  which  he  handled,  and  kept  Russell  awake 
during  great  part  of  the  night  that  he  might 
thoroughly  indoctrinate  him  before  he  returned 
the  next  morning  to  meet  "the  dear  Fremont." 
But  this  is  a  place  at  which  the  testimony  must 
speak.  We  begin  to  find  it  at  page  243,  and  af- 
terwards, thus: 

"  Williiim  H.  Russell,  a  witness  for  the  defence,  was  then 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  by  the  judge  advocate,  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Elimination  in  chief,  hy  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frimonl. 

"  QifestJon.  Were  you  an  officer  in  the  Calilornia  battalion 
at  tlie  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Couenga;  and  if  so,  what 
rank? 

^'Answer.  I  was  an  officer  in  the  Californijj  battalion; 
and  my  ranlt,  as  appeared  by  commission,  was  tliat  of  major 
of  ordnance. 

"  Question.  Were  you  sent  to  Los  Angeles  from  the  plains 
of  Couenga  by  I,ieulenant  Colonel  Fremont ;  and  if  so,  at 
what  time,  and  for  what  purpose  i 

^'- Answer.  I  was  sent  by  Colonel  Fremont  from  Couenga 
to  Los  Angeles,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1847,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  who  was  in  chief  command  at  Los  Angeles; 
and  to  malic  a  rt  port  of  the  capiiulation  made  on  that  day 
to  whomsoever  I  might  fijid  in  cliief  command. 

"  Question.  Will  you  state  how  you  executed  that  mis- 
sion .' 

"./Snsifcr.  I  went  to  the  quarters  of  General  Kearny  first, 
and  infjuired  of  him  whether  his  arrival  in  the  country  had 
superseded  Commodoie  Stockton,  who  had  before  been 
recognized  as  chief  commander.  From  General  Kearny  I 
learned  that  Commodore  Stockton  was  still  in  chief  com- 
mand, and  by  him  I  was  directed  to  make  my  report  to  the 
Connnodore. 

"  Question.  Will  you  stale  what  passed,  if  anything,  be- 
tween yourself  and  General  Kearny  in  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  California  by  Lieu  tenant  Colonel  Fremont;  and 
if  so,  what  it  was.' 

"  Ansuer.  i  had  but  a  short  interview  with  Gen.  Kearny 
on  my  first  arrival  at  Los  Angeles,  before,  by  his  direction, 
I  went  to  make  my  report  to  Commodore  Stockton.  After 
a  discussion  with  Conmiodore  Stockton  about  the  treaty,  of 
perhaps  an  hour,  I  returned  to  General  Kearny's  quarters,  in 
pursuance  of  an  invitation  from  him  when  first  there;  and 
discussed  very  freely  with  him  (General  Kearny)  the  entire 
affairs  of  California,  New  Mexico,  and  so  fortli.  In  that 
conversation  he  expiessed  great  pleasure  at  Colonel  Fi^- 
mont's  being  in  the  country,  and  spoke  of  his  eminent  qual- 
ifications lor  the  office  of  Governor;  his  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  language,  the  manners  of  the  people,  &c.,and  of  its 
having  been  his  intention  to  have  appointed  him  Governor 
if  the  instructions,  he  told  me,  brought  with  him  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  had  been  recognized  in  California.  I 
believe  that  answers  that  question. 

"Ques/Jon.  Will  you  please  to  state  all  that  pa.ssed  on  the 
subject  of  the  governorship,  and  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versations, as  nearly  as  you  can  possibly  remember  and  le- 
peat  them,  with  circumstances  of  time  and  place.' 

^'Ansirer.  It  was  a  subject  of  very  much  conversation, 
protracted  to  a  late  hour  at  night.  He  toid  me  of  his  civil 
appointments  in  New  Mexico,  and  of  his  determinaticm  to 
have  appointed  Colonel  Fremont.  In  that  conversation  he 
told  uie  that  CommodorB  Stockton  was  unfriendly  both  to 


Fremont  and  himself;  cautifMind  me  to  be  particularly 
guarded  in  any  conversation  or  discussion  with  Commodore 
Stockton  in  reference  to  the  treaty  oi  Couenga  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  California;  expressing  great  pleas- 
ure at  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  being  there,  as  I  under- 
stood liijii,  intending  to  confer  upon  hitn  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  furthrr  details  are 
called  for.  It  was  a  long  conversalfon,  protracted  till  late 
at  night.  I  prefer  the  questions  should  be  put  in  shorter  in- 
terrogatories. 

"Question.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  own  return  to 
the  United  States;  and'if  so,  what? 

"Answer.  He  did ;  so  soon  as  he  could  organize  a  civil 
government,  it  was  his  intention  to  reiin'ii  to  tin'  United 
States;  and  finding  so  suitable  a  person  as  Colonel  Fi^inont 
in  the  country  to  take  the  place  of  Governor,  his  dcsiijn  of 
reluming  home  need  not  long  be  postponed.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  quote  his  words. 

"Qiiesfion.  Did  he  (General  Kearny)  give  any  opinions  of 
his  ()wn  alioul  the  capitulation  of  Cmienga;  and  if  so,  how 
far  did  they  coincide,  or  otherwise,  wiUi  the  opinion  he  at- 
tributed to  Commodore  Stockton.' 

"Answer.  General  Kearny  coincided  with  the  capitulation. 
I  rememlier  the  more  distinctly,  because,  previous  to  my 
second  inlervjew  with  Commodore  Stockton,  on  the  evenini; 
of  my  arrival,  lyih  of  January,  he  furnished  me  arguments 
in  snppiirt  ol  tlic  capitulation  ;  and,  I  think,  requested  (  ap- 
tain  Turner  to  accompany  me  to  Commodoie  Stockton's 
quarters,  and  hear  or  to  be  present  at  the  rui4lier  dl^cllssioll 
between  the  Commodore  and  mvself;  and  Captain  Turner, 
I  think,  did  go  with  me.  In  the  second  interview  with 
Commodore  Stockton,  the  objections  first  urged  by  him  to 
the, capitulation  seemed  to  liave  been  removed,  and  he, 
Commodore  Stockton,  then  repe-aled  his  determination  to 
appoint  Colonel  Fi^moiu  Governor  immediately  on  his  arri- 
val at  Los  Angeles.  I  will  furtlier  state,  that,  in  niv  first 
interview  with  Commodore  Stockton,  (when,  I  think,"  Cap- 
tain Turner  was  also  present — I  think  lie  went  with  me  on 
both  occasions,)  he,  the  Commodore,  made  some  objections 
to  the  capitulation. 

"(lueslion.  Did  he.  General  Kearny,  or  did  he  not, exhibit 
his  opinions  of  the  capitulatiotjs  of  Couenga  in  contrast 
to  those  of  Commodore  Stockton — one  as  inimical  to  the 
capitulation,  the  other  as  friendly.' 

"Ansier.  He  did,  unquesiirniahly,  between  my  fiist  and 
second  interviews  with  Commodore  iStockton,  speak  of  Com- 
modore Stockton  being  inimical  and  he  favorable  to  the 
treaty;  and,  as  before  stated,  fui  niched  me  with  arguments 
to  combat  the  Commodore's  obji  ctions. 

"Question.  Did  you  sleep  at  General  Kearny's  quarters 
the  nigiit  of  the  13tli  of  January;  and,  if  so,  by  whose  invi- 
tation.' 

"  Answer.  I  did  ;  and  by  the  invitation  of  General  Kearny. 

"Question.  Will  you  plea.^e  to  state  whether  you  slept 
with  or  near  Generaf  Kearny,  and  whether  the  conver.-alion 
in  relation  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and  subjects  con- 
nected with  him,  was  kept  up  after  lying  down.' 

"Objection  was  made  to  the  question  by  a  memher. 

"The  Judge  Advocate  said  he  had  no  objection  to  this 
witness  answering  such  questions  going  to  contradict  Gen- 
eral Kearny. 

"  The  court  was  then  cleared.  And  the  court  decided  that 
the  question  is  excluded  under  the  rule  as  to  the  ccmtrariic- 
tion  of  witnesses  by  a  party  on  collateral  matter,  elicited  by 
his  own  cross  examination. 

"The  court  further  considered  the  inquiry  immaterial  and 
irrelevant." 

Behold  this  decision  !  the  questions  stopped  for 
collaierality,  immateriality,  and  irrelevancy;  as  it 
either  of  the  three,  if  founded,  was  not  sufficient  of 
itself.  The  court,  possibly,  weie  of  opinion  that, 
by  lumping  the  three,  like  tying  three  sticks  in  a 
bundle,  each  would  become  more  irrefraicable:  a 
conclusion  worthy  of  their  law  logic.  This  is  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  attorney  in  the  court 
was  more  potent  than  the  judge  advocate  before  it — 
in  which  the  ex-official  was  too  many  for  the  official 
advocate.  The  points  on  which  Colonel  Russell 
would  have  contradicted  General  Kearny,  if  allowed 
to  go  on,  will  be  comprehended  by  reading  the 
questions  and  answers,  on  cross-interrogation  of 
General  Kearny  himself  on  a  previous  day;  and  on 
which  Colonel  Russell  was  to  be  interrogated  to 
contradict  him.    They  appear  at  page  88,  thus: 

"  Q^nestion.  Did  Colonel  Russell,  liy  your  invitation,  sup 
with  you  on  the  evening  of  the  ]3ih,  being  the  day  before 
the  arrival  of  the  California  battalion  in  Los  Angeles.' 

"Aitsaer.  Captain  Turner,  of  the  dragoons,  and  myself 
messed  together;  we  occupied,  at  Los  Angeles,  but  one 
room.  Colonel  Russell  supped  with  us,  and  slept  with  Cap- 
tain Turner,  the  evening  and  night  of  his  arrival  at  that 
place ;  he  supped  with  us  by  our  mutual  invitation  ;  very 
probably  hy  my  own. 

"  (lueslion.  Did  he  lie  in  bed  with  you  by  your  invitation 
that  night,  the  wlicde  night,  or  any  part  of  it.' 

"Answer.  He  did  not;  he  lay  with  Captain  Turner. 

"  Question.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  unustl  means  used  by 
you  to  keep  him  awake,  and  to  keep  up  conversation  with 
iiim .' 

"  Answer.  I  do  not ;  but  I  know  I  went  to  sleep  before 
himself  and  Captain  Turner .' 

"  (Question.  Did  you,  in  the  night,  and  while  Russell  was 
in  bed,  say  to  him,  'Russell,  you  are  drowsy,'  and  thereupon 
send  out  and  get  spirits  for  him  to  drink,  in  order  to  keep 
him  awake  for  conversation  .' 

"  Arj'wer.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  having  done 
so,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  did  so. 

"  Q^uestion.  Was  the  praise  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont a  theme  with  you  in  your  conversation  with  Colonel 
Russell  that  night.' 

"  Answer.  I  think  it  highly  probable.    I  may  have  spoken 
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to  Colonel  RiHsell  that  evening  very  highly  of  Lieutenant. 
Coloiu;!  Fremont. 

'•  (laestion.  Was  the  capitulation  of  Couenga  a  subject  of 
your  coiiversaiion  with  Colonel  Kussell  that  night? 

"  Jins  i/PT.   I  think  it  was. 

"  QuesJun.  Did  you  applaud  that  capitulation.' 

"  ^ns  :er.  I  did  not  say  anyiliins;  against  it;  X  understood 
that  jt  had  been  disapproved  by  others. 

"Question.  Did  you  not  inform  Colonel  Russell  that 
Stockton  was  i;reaily  opposed  to  that  capitulation  .'' 

"  ^;w«)cr.  I  had  uniicrstond  tliai  Commodore  Stockton 
was  opposed  to  it,  and  1  think  I  told  Colonel  Russell  so. 

"  Question.  Did  you  not  inform  Colonel  Russell  that  Cap- 
tain Emory  was  the  eiieiny  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
and  warn  liitn,  as  the  friend  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont, 
of  that  enmity.'' 

'■Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  so. 

"  Q^uestion.  Did  you  not  say  these  words  to  Colonel  Rus- 
sell :  'His  (Captain  Einory's)  quarters  are  the  hotbed  of  Fre- 
mont's enemies  .■" 

"  ^iis  ier.  I  never  said  to  Colonel  Russell  anything  of  tile 
kind  ;  and  I  nevr  r  said  so  to  any  one. 

"  Q^ac^thn.  Did  you  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  Lieu- 
tenant Eiuory'si^mnity  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont;  and 
if  so,  what  was  it.' 

"^7»si«er.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  having  said 
to  Ciilonel  Russell  anything  relating  to  the  enmity  of  Lieu- 
tenant Emory  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont.''" 

On  every  point  of  each  of  these  inquiries, 
each  of  wliich  was  then  material,  both  on  the 
is.siips  before  the  court  and  on  the  impeachment 
of  Kearny's  veracity,  affirmative  answers  would 
liave  been  £;iven  by  Russell.  He  would  have 
proved  that  Kearny  invited  him  back  to  his  quar- 
ters to  sup  and  to  sleep  with  hiin — that  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Fremont  was  the  theme  of  his  tongue — 
that  he  was  going  away  in  four  or  six  weeks,  and 
would  appoint  Fremont  Governor  when  he  went 
away,  if  Stockton  recognized  his  authority  under 
liis  instructions  from  the  President — that  Stockton 
was  Fremont's  enemy — Emory  his  enemy — Emo- 
ry's quarters  the  hotbed  of  his  enemies — himself 
his  friend,  the  friend  of  Senator  Benton  and  all 
the  family  ;  that  this  was  kept  up  until  Russell, 
overpowered  with  sleep  from  the  fatigues  he  had 
uttdergone  in  the  march  from  Monterey  (four 
hundred  miles)  with  the  battalion,  the  labors  of 
the  day  in  adjusting  the  capitulation,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  his  ride  of 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  evening,  sunk  into  a  doze, 
and  was  roused  up  by  Kearny,  saying  to  him, 
"  Rn.ssell,  you  are  drowsy  ;"  and,  finding  words 
insufficient,  sent  out  and  got  spirits  to  make  him 
drink,  and  so  keep  him  awake  for  conversation, 
or  rather  to  hear  his  conversation,  wholly  direct- 
ed to  the  seduction  of  Fremont  through  Russell. 
He,  Russell,  as  it  was  known  and  intended,  went 
out  the  next  day  to  meet  Fremont,  and  told  iiim 
everything. 

Here  is  a  gap  in  the  testimony  for  two  days, 
and  I  do  not  fill  it  with  anything  told  me.  From 
the  beginning — both  here  and  in  the  court — I  never 
introduce  Fremont  to  tell  anything.  He  is  equally 
aljove  being  a  witness  for  himself,  or  against  his 
enemies.  He  scorns  to  talk  of  them.  Judicial  tes- 
timony, and  their  own  autographs  is  the  only  tes- 
timony 1  luse  ;  and,  confining  myself  to  this  kind 
of  testimony,  there  is  a  gap  in  this  chain  of  evi- 
dence, to  prove  the  attempted  seduction,  from  the 
iiiglu  of  the  ]4th  to  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
January.  It  then  opens  with  a  small  autograph 
in  these  words  and  figures,  thus  introduced  on  the 
record,  page  76  : 

General  Kearny,  cro'i'i- examination  resumed. 

«  Ciuestion.  You  said,  in  your  direct  examination,  that  on 
the  day  subsequent— to  wit,  on  the  17th  of  Jaimary — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Fr^mimt  came  to  my  quarters.  Now,  did 
he  come  of  his  own  head,  as  the  statement  implies,  or  was 
lie  invited  by  you  to  come  .' 

"  Jivswer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  invited  him  to 
come. 

"  Question.  Is  this  paper  an  original.' 

"  Jlnswer.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  writing,  and  that  is  my 
note. 

"  The  paper  here  sliown  witness,  then  read  as  (iillows : 

"January  17. 

"  Dear  Colonel:  I  wish  to  see  you  on  buiness. 
"  Yours,  S.  VV.  KEARiVY, 

Brigadier  General." 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont." 

"  Q^neslion.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  note  written 
and  si-nt.' 
"  Jinsiner.  I  presume  it  was  written  in  the  morning." 
This  note  was  sent  on  the  third  day  after  the 
arrival  of  Fremont  at  Los  Angeles,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  that  supposed  dia- 
}o2;ue  about  the  purchase  of  the  governorship, 
which  Kearny  swore  to  before  the  court,  and 
■which  his  strikers  and  stickers,  one  on  the  Atlan- 
'tic,  and  one  on  the  Pacific,  were  able  to  repeat  in 
the  same  words,  although  nobody  was  present — 


no  witness  on  that  occasion — to  hear  or  repeat 
that  supposed  dialogue  but  Kearny  and  Fremont; 
that  dialogue  which  was  sworn  straight  through 
by  Kearny  on  bis  direct  examination,  omitting 
nothing,  and  adding  nothing,  according  to  his 
direct  swearing;  and  proved  upon  the  cross-exam- 
ination to  have  remembered  nothing  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  note)  which  took  place,  and  to  have 
forgot  nothing  which  did  not — (as  in  the  case  of 
going  oflf  to  see  if  Stockton  would  give  hiin  the 
governorship — he  having  Stockton's  commission 
in  his  pocket.)  The  testimony  skips  to  this  day, 
and  to  this  little  autograph,  which  is  perfectly  sig- 
nificant: "Dear  Colonel:  I  icisli  lo  see  you  on  busi- 
ness"— brief,  but  comprehensive.  "Dear."  That 
is  affectionate,  and  not  official.  "  I  wish."  That 
is  to  say,  my  heart  desires.  "  To  see  you."  That 
is,  not  with  the  mental,  but  with  the  bodily  eye; 
to  have  a  visual  conteinplation  of  him;  to  behold 
him;  to  look  upon  him;  to  visualize  him.  "On 
business."  That  is  to  say,  for  a  transaction. 
Tliu.«,  this  brief  note  from  Kearny  to  his  dear  Fre- 
mont was  to  gratify  a  desire  of  his  heart  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  him,  not  of  curiosity  or 
amusement,  but  of  serious  import — business  trans- 
actions being  always  serious — and  this  interview 
foreshadowed  as  such,  by  the  formality  of  the 
written  invitation — the  solemnity  of  the  words — 
and  the  officiality  of  the  signature — "  Brigadier 
General."  It  was  a  serious  business  interview,  at 
the  desire  of  Kearny,  and  consequently  on  Kear- 
ny's business.  Fremont  went — and  1  shall  not 
tell  what  report  he  made  me  of  the  interview. 
Kearny  swore  about  it,  (p.  30,  of  the  trial,)  and, 
according  to  his  swearing,  the  saddle  was  on  the 
other  horse  !  It  was  Fremont's  coming  of  his  own 
accord!  His  desire  to  see  Kearny  !  His  business 
to  be  transacted!  and  that  business  the  immediate 
purchase  of  the  gorernorship  from  Kearny  I  if  no 
trade  with  him,  then  an  iinmediate  application  to 
Stockton  I  and  if  he  did  not  grant  it  at  once,  then 
a  clear  implication  that  Freinont  was  to  return  to 
him.  This  was  the  direct  swearing.  The  cross- 
examination,  commencing  with  the  revelation  of 
that  little  autograph — produced  in  its  original  state 
— blew  the  swearing  sky-high.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  now.  There  will  be  a  time  for  that.*^ 
The  present  point  is  the  seduction — the  last  attempt 
of  Madame  Potiphar  on  the  boy:  and  no  one 
can  read  ihecross-examination — hampered,  balked, 
mutilated,  suppressed,  baffled  as  it  was  by  the 
court — without  seeing  in  this  last  interview  the 
reiteration  of  all  the  attempts  upon  Fremont,  in 
person,  which  had  been  made  at  him  through 
Russell,  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  and'to  in- 
flame him  against  Stockton.  The  same  flatteries; 
the  sarne  cajoleries;  the  same  regard  for  all  his 
fiimily.  Senator  Benton,  and  all;  the  same  good 
advice  for  himself;  the  same  offer  of  the  governor- 
ship in  four  weeks,  or  six  weeks,  when  he  himself 
should  return  to  Missouri.  All  in  vain.  The  se- 
duction had  failed.  Then  that  threat  of  "unques- 
tionable ruin,"  which  has  taken  an  import  so 
much  wider  than  was  for  a  long  time  suspected. 
The  secret  arrest  was  resolved  upon;  the  sultsidi- 
ary  publications  were  organized:  a  third  scheme 
of  destruction  vvas  contrived  ;  for  the  opening 
proof  of  which  we  must  go  back  to  two  letters  of 
the  17th  day  of  January,  already  read  for  one 
purpose,  and  now  to  be  read  for  their  highest  and 
ultimate  object. 

The  first  of  these  letters,  to  the  contents  of 
which  1  refer — it  is  not  necessary  to  read  them 
aeain — is  that  letter  of  General  Kearny,  of  the 
17th  of  January,  to  Commodore  Stockton,  then 
degenerated  into  an  '•  acHfJg- governor,"  the  post- 
ponement "for  the  present"  of  that  "  collision 
and  civil  itiar"  of  which  the  Commodore  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  give  itinmediate  and  official  in- 
formation to  the  Executive  Governtnent.  This 
letter  was  admitted  by  General  Kearny,  on  his 
cross-exatnination,  to  have  been  written  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  it  bears  date,  and 
after  the  invited  interview  of  the  morning  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  "  on  business" — which 
business  General  Kearny  has  never  disclosed. 
The  admission  of  having  written  this  letter  after 
that  interview,  and,  consequently,  after  the  refusal 
of  Fremont  to  put  himself  and  his  battalion — five 
hundred  of  the  best  riflemen  in  the  world,  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon — under  the  command  of  Kearny, 
is  proof  positive  that  this  refusal  of  Fremont  was 


the  cause  of  the  writing  of  that  letter;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  cause  of  preventing  General  Kearny 
from  making  civil  war  upon  Stockton,  that  day, 
for  the  governorship  of  California.  The  other 
letter  of  the  same  date,  to  which  I  refer,  is"  the  one 
also  heretofore  read,  in  which  General  Kearny  in- 
forms the  Executive  Government  of  the  refusal  of 
bo|h  Stockton  and  Fremont  to  recognize  his  •au- 
thority, or  to  obey  his  orders;  and  adds,  very  sig- 
nificantly, "  and  as  I  have  no  troops  in  the  country 
under  my  authority  but  a  few  dragoons,  I  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  them."  If  there  was  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  import  of  these  words,  they  were 
made  sufficiently  clear  by  another  official  letter  to 
the  Executive  Government,  brought  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  messenger,  (Emory,)  in 
which  the  same  complaint  is  made  of  non  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders  on  the  part  of  Commodore 
Stockton;  and  in  which  it  is  said,  that  as  soon  as 
the  troops  from  New  Mexico  (that  is  to  say,  the 
five  hundred  Mormons  under  Cooke)  arrived,  he 
should  take  the  management  of  things  into  his 
own  hands.  These  communications  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  not  published:  they  were  only 
brought  to  light  in  the  progress  of  the  Fremont 
court  martial;  but  their  contents,  accurately  para- 
phrased, and  all  ambiguities  made  clear,  appeared 
in  the  subsidiary  publications  which  catne  from 
San  Diego,  qr  sprung  up  on  the  track  of  Emory, 
or  went  forth  from  Washington  after  the  arrival  of 
Emory  in  the  city,  in  the  letters  of  the  semi-official 
delator  and  retail  vender  of  office  secrets,  and  of 
others,  professing  to  obtain  their  information  from 
accurate  sources.  All  these  pointed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Stockton  and  Fremont  as  mutineers;  and 
that,  six  months  before  Kearny  made  known  his 
intention  of proceedingagainst  Frernontformutiny. 
I  say,  against  Fremont;  for,  although  his  own  let- 
terof  the  17tb  of  January  expressly  included  Stock- 
ton in  that  proces.-?,  and  in  fact  took  him  for  the 
principal,  and  Fremont  only  for  his  accessory;  and 
although  all  the  subsidiary  publications  and  retail 
letters  accurately  followed  the  unpublished  de- 
spatches in  including  Stockton,  yet  Stockton  was 
presently  entirely  left  out  of  the  operation,  and  its 
whole  force  exclusively  directed  against  Fremont. 
With  this  explanation,  to  account  for  the  joining 
of  Stockton's  name  with  Fremont's,  and  as  the 
principal,  in  all  the  publications  of  the  time  in  re- 
lation to  the  execution  of  the  mutineers,  and  its 
subsequent  disappearance  from  that  category,  I 
proceed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Kearny's  intentions  were  heralded  in  the  United 
States  by  those  whom  subsequent  events  proved 
to  have  been  well  informed  of  his  secret  intents. 
I  take  a  sentence  from  the  St.  Louis  (Missouri) 
Republican  of  May  4,  1847: 

"  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  General  Kearny's 
instructions  authorized  him  to  do.  But  if,  as  we  suppose, 
he  was  constituted  Governor  of  California;  if  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  civil  as  well  as  military  jurisdictioji  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  there;  if,  as  military  commander, 
he  did  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  the  battle  of 
San  Gabriel,  and  yet  Commodore  Stockton  undertook  to  re- 
port directly  to  the  Governmcni,  and  to  assign  to  General 
Kearny  a  very  subordinate  part  in  theatfair;  it,  after  General 
Keainy's  arrival,  both  Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel 
Fremont  persisted  in  disregarding  General  Kearny's  author 
ity  over  theTerritory, — it  becomes  a  question  (or  discussion 
how  far  they  are  amenable  to  military  law,  and  what  degree 
of  punishment  may  he  inflicted  upon  them.  It  is  a  curious 
question — one  which  involves  the  reputation  and  station  of 
the  recusants,  and  one  which  must  be  settled  by  the  proper 
tribnn.nls.  It  may  be  that  they  resisted  the  execution  of 
General  Kearny's  orders,  and  defied  the  instructions  of 
Government.  If  this  be  so — and  the  facts  lead  us  to  believe 
that  their  conduct  did  go  to  tliis  extent — then,  although  fa- 
voritism may  attempt  to  save  them,  they  must  be  dis.missed 
from  the  service  (or  insubordination  and  mui  inv.  General 
Kearny,  it  is  stated,  finding  that  neither  Commodore  Stock- 
ton nor  Colonel  Fremont  was  disposed  to  submit  to  his  au- 
thority, and  being  without  the  number  of  men  requisite  to 
enforce  his  commands,  took  passage  for  iVIoiiterey.  We 
shall  be  greatly  deceived  if,  when  he  is  reinforced,  he  docs 
not  take  Summary  measures  to  bring  both  file  Commodore 
and  the  Colonel  to  a  strict  account  for  their  disregard  of  his 
authority." 

And  this  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  near  the 
sarne  date: 

"  It  was  only  until  Kearny  arrived  that  matters  assumed 
a  inore  favorable  aspect;  but,  strange  to  say,  on  his  pre- 
sentation of  his  authority  as  Governor,  Stockton  refused  to 
recosnize  it,  and  defied  his  authority,  and  claimed  for  him- 
self that  power,  and  bullied  Kearny  into  submission.  Fre- 
mont, at  first,  was  disposed  to  side  with  Kearny,  until  some 
difficulty  arose  between  them  in  reference  to  ^ome  improper 
conduct  of  Colonel  Fr<;mont;  and  when  General  Kearny 
refused  to  substitute  Colonel  Fremont  for  himself  as  G  >v- 
ernor,  the  latter  joined  Stockton,  who  forthwith  gave  him 
the  appointment.    One  serious  charge  against  Colonel  Ft6- 
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mont,  we  learn,  is  making  improper  and  incorrect  reports 
to  tlif  Administration  tor  minister  purposes.  Gi'Jieral  Kearny, 
\ve  t'urtiier  nnd.;rstand,  is  only  awaiting  tlie  arrival  ot  troops 
to  sustain  liim,  and  lie  will  then  very  probably  arrest  hoil) 
Stockton  and  Fremont  as  mutineers;  and  we  should  not  be 
.surprised  (if  Kearny  gets  tlie  power)  to  hear  of  their 
TRIAL  AND  EVEN  SUMMARY  EXF.cuTioN,  as  the  most  violent 
feelings  of  hostility  exist,  according  to  our  correspondent's 
stateuient,  and  on  which  entire  reliance  may  be  placed." 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  truth  of  these  articles, 
BO  far  as  they  concern  Fremont,  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  this  statement  of  a  thing  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred here  at  home,  and  to  be  of  official  proof 
upon  the  spot,  if  true;  namely,  that  "  one  serious 
charge  against  Fremont  is  making  improper  and 
incorrect  reports  to  the  Administration  for  sinister 
purposes" — he  who  never  made  a  report  of  any 
kind  whatever  but  of  his  journtils  and  maps,  which 
have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives.  Such  is  the  specimen  of  offi- 
cial secrets  sold,  by  the  measure,  by  Grund  &  Co. 
to  the  newspapers  which  will  purchase  them. 

These  are  a  specimen  of  the  articles  on  this 
point  which  appeared  in  many  papers  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  Kearny's  messenger,  and  late  as- 
sistant adjutant  general,  Emory,  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  so  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
Kearny  that  the  mutineers  are  to  be  executed  for 
their  offences  against  him  !  not  for  offences  against 
the  laws  of  the  country,  or  against  the  United 
States,  but  against  him  personally,  personal  offence 
against  him, and  to  be  by  him  personally  punished. 

Mutiny  is  now  ourtheme,  and  lives  are  at  stake; 
and  for  the  information  of  the  unmilitary  part  of 
the  Senate,  I  can  state,  in  brief,  what  mutiny  is, 
so  far  as  an  offence  which  has  no  definition  in  law, 
or  any  limitation  in  judicial  decision, can  be  stated. 
]>Jeither  the  American  rules  and  articles  of  war,  nor 
the  old  British  mutiny  act,  from  which  the  Amer- 
ican articles  are  copied,  define  the  offence.  Every 
officer  present  at  an  act  which  he  deems  to  be  mu- 
tiny, has_the  right,  and  is  moreover  bound,  to 
adjudge  and  punish  it  upon  the  spot;  every  court 
before  which  a  charge  of  mutiny  is  tried,  has  the 
right  to  judge  for  itself  what  constitutes  il.  Under 
this  latitude  of  definition  many  slight  acts  have 
been  deemed  mutiny  in  the  British  service,  both 
by  officers  and  by  courts-martial,  and  punished 
■with  death — by  the  officer  without,  by  the  court 
with,  trial.  To  "  murmur"  or  to  "  muller'''  against 
the  exercise  of  authority,  or  about  "  regl"  or  "  fan- 
cied" g;r\evRnces,  (Hough,  p.  68,)  or  to  refuse  the 
"pay"  tendered,  [same, p.  81,)  have  been  adjudged 
by  the  officer  present  to  be  mutiny,  and  punished 
as  such  with  instant  death,  and  his  conduct  ap- 
proved. "  Damning:  tlie  King,  tlie  coal  lie  wore,  and 
those  who  made  him  icear  it,"  has  been  adjudo-ed 
mutiny  by  a  general  court-martial,  (Hough,  p.  62,) 
and  the  court  severely  rejirimanded  for  affixing  a 
less  punishment  than  death  "for  such  traitorous  and 
mutinous  chnducl;"  the  offence,  in  this  instance, 
and  the  terms  of  the  reprimand,  reminding  us  of 
the  times  when  it  was  high  treason  in  old  England 
(punished  with  half-hanging,  disembowelling,  and 
quartering)  to  wish  the  buck,  horns  and  all,  in  the 
king's  belly.  Such  is,  or  has  been,  mutiny  under 
courts-mariial  and  officers' decisions  in  the  British 
service,  and  a  single  person,  acting  by  himself,  has 
been  held  sufficient  to  commit  the  crime.  The 
same  form  of  words  under  which  these  decisions 
have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  now  stands  in  the 
American  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  under  these 
words  some  very  summary  executions,  and  with- 
out defence  from  the  accused,  (the  Somers,)  have 
taken  place  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been 
justified.  Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  public  feeling  favors  the  execution  of 
mutineers,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  so 
after  they  are  dead— a  proof  of  no  great  difficulty, 
as  the  absent  and  the  dead  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
The  case  of  Governor  Wall  was  an  exception  in 
Great  Britain;  he  alone  has  been  punished  for 
murder,  for  putting  to  death  an  iimocent  mart  for 
mutiny;  but  he  was  hung  by  a  court  of  common 
law — convicted  by  a  judge  and  jury — not  by  a 
court-martial.  There  has  been  no  exception  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  case  of  the  boys  executed 
on  board  the  Somers  was  a  recent  and  palpable 
exhibition  of  American  law  and  American  feelino- 
on  the  subject.  The  boys  were  hanged  without 
defence,  and  proved  guilty  after  their  deaths,  and 
their  execution  justified  by  the  sentence  of  two 
naval  courts,  (one  of  inquiry,  and  one  a  court- 


martial,)  and  zealously  approved  by  the  existing 
Executive  governmen't — the  Tyler  administration. 
I'his  was  a  precedent  for  Kearny  to  follow;  and 
subsequent  events  justify  the  belief  that  he  might 
have  followed  it  withapplause.  The  many  news- 
paper.s — witness  these  quoted,  (the  Missouri  pa- 
per and  the  Pittsburg  paper) — spoke  of  the  pros- 
pect of  Fremont's  and  Stockton's  execution  with 
evident  satisfaction;  the  court-martial  on  Fremont 
found  hitn  guilty,  being  alive,  on  every  specifica- 
tion; with  more  ease,  they  would  have  found  him 
guilty,  being  dead.  And  now  Kearny  is  to  be 
brevetted  major  general  for  meritorious  conduct  in 
California;  which  conduct  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  these  plots  against  the  life  and  character 
of  Fremont,  to  be  consummated  by  frauds  and  per- 
juries. 

The  Mormons,  under  their  leader,  Major  Saint 
George  Cooke,  arrived  at  San  Diego,  the  latter  part 
of  January:  in  the  first  week  of  March,  falsely 
dated  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  Kearny  as- 
sumed the  civil  iind  military  government  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  virtue  of  the  orders  of  November  5,  sent 
out  by  Mason,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  War 
Office  orders  of  June  preceding,  carried  out  by 
himself,  nor  by  virtue  of  any  pretended  conquest 
of  the  country  by  troops  under  his  command.  He 
assumed  his  command  by  virtueof  theseNovember 
orders,  directed  both  to  the  naval  and  the  military 
commander,  and  by  a  joint  circular  signed  by  him- 
self and  Shubrick,  dividing  the  power  between 
them  according  to  these  orders — the  first  definite 
and  legal  order  which  had  gone  to  California  to 
relieve  the  navy,  and  to  charge  the  army,  with  the 
civil  government  and  military  operations  in  Cali- 
fornia— and  which  Kearny,  Mason,  Shubrick,  and 
Biddle  concealed  from  Fremont,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  entrapping  him.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Kearny  on  assuming  this  new  power,  which 
was  legal,  with  the  exception  of  not  relieving  Fre- 
mont, who  was  Governor,  under  commission  from 
Stockton,  and  representing  him  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  law,  was  to  place  Cooke  in  command  of  the 
southern  division  of  California,  including  Los  An- 
geles, where  Governor  Fremont  then  was,  and  had 
been  since  the  withdrawal  of  Stockton,  in  the  ac- 
tual exercise  and  in  the  sole  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  Governor.  The  orders  to  Cooke,  like  ail  the 
others  of  that  period,  were  falsely  dated  on  the  1st 
of  March — nearly  a  week  before  Kearny's  assump- 
tion of  power.  But  the  false  date  was  the  small- 
est of  Its  faults;  it  was  for  a  purpose  which  it  did 
not  disclose,  and  to  discover  which  no  cross-exam- 
ination which  the  court  would  permit  could  be 
made  to  fathom.  The  order  itself  was  in  these 
words,  page  33  of  the  Fremont  Trial: 

"3.  Lieutenant  Colonel  P.  St.  G.  Cooke,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mormon  battalion,  is  intrusted  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  southern  military  district,  for  tile  protection 
and  defence  of  which  he  will  make  the  necessary  provis- 
ions, posting  his  command  (to  consist  of  company  C,  1st 
dragoons,  llie  Mormon  battalion,  and  ttie  Cahtbrnia  volun- 
teers) at  such  places  as  he  may  deem  most  eligible." 

This  was  the  order — on  its  face  a  mere  order  to 
post  his  command  according  to  his  discretion,  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  the  district.  Even 
in  that  form  the  order  was  a  mili'ary  crime.  Fre- 
mont was  in  command,  and  had  a  right  to  be  re- 
lieved before  his  command  was  thus  invaded.  On 
its  face  it  was  an  illegal  order,  calculated  to  lead 
to  collision  and  violence.  Bui  there  were  sub-or- 
ders which  Cooke  understood;  and  by  virtue  of 
which  he  commenced  a  very  definite  operation, 
that  of  marching  his  Mormon  battalion  upon  Los 
Angeles,  where  Fremont  then  was,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose not  visible  on  its  face,  nor  discoverable  before 
the  court.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
place  in  California  to  which  they  should  have 
gone.,  both  on  account  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
place,  the  near  presence  of  the  California  battalion, 
if  any  troops  were  wanted  there;  and  the  utter 
horror  which  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  felt  at  the 
name  and  approach  of  these  Mormons.  Fremont 
was  living  in  the  city,  administering  the  govern- 
ment without  a  guard  or  a  sentinel  about  him,  like 
any  American  governor  in  the  capital  of  his  own 
State — the  only  instance  of  an  American  governor 
so  living  in  any  part  of  the  conquests  in  the  Mex- 
ican war.  This  was  a  proof  that  no  military  force 
was  wanted  there.  If  it  should  be,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, the  California  battalion  was  at  hand,  at 
the  strong  military  position  of  the  mission  of  San 
Gabriel,  only  nine  miles  distant,  and  could  be 


called  in  at  any  moment.  Then  why  order  five 
hundred  Mormons  there,  and  that  under  a  discre- 
tionary order  to  Cooke  without  the  apparent  direc- 
tion of  Kearny.''  These  are  questions  made  grave 
by  subsequent  events,  and  to  which  fads  must 
answer,  so  far  as  the  checked  and  mutilated  cross- 
examination  would  allow  facts  to  be  brought  out. 
For  this  purpose  we  go  back,  merely  by  way  of 
reminding  the  Senate  of  Kearny's  parting  words 
at  Los  Angeles,  the  17ih  of  January,  in  those  let- 
ters in  one  of  which  he  informed  Siockton  that  the 
"collision  and  civil  war"  was  prevented  for  the 
present;  in  another,  in  which  he  inf  >rmed  the  Ex- 
ecutive government  of  the  cause  ol  that  prevention, 
namely,  the  lack  of  troops  to  enforce  his  authority. 
Talking  these  three  letters  as  a  starting  point  and 
as  a  platform  to  stand  upon,  we  proceed  to  find 
out,  so  well  as  we  may,  the  invi-sible  oliject  of  this 
Mormon  march.     The  record  must  speak. 

At  page  95  of  the  Trial,  General  Kearny  under 
cross  examination,  this  question  and  answer  ap- 
pear— the  object  of  the  question  being  to  put  an 
innocent  construction,  if  he  could,  on  the  ominous 
words  in  the  letter  to  the  War  Department  of  the 
17th  of  January,  in  relation  to  enforcing  his  au- 
thority. 

"  Question.  In  that  same  letter  arc  tliese  words :  '  And  as 
I  have  no  troops  in  the  country,  under  my  aiittiority,  except 
a  few  dragoons,  I  have  no  power  of  enforcing  them.'  (the 
orders  under  which  you  went  to  California.)  Now  what 
did  you  mean  by  iliat  woid  'enforcing?' 

'•  Answer.  1  meant  that,  if  I  had  troops  under  me,  I  would 
never  permit  a  junior  officer  lo  disoney  my  orders." 

This  answer  was  sufficient,  and  under  more  as- 
pects than  had  been  expected.  It  was  explicit, 
and  pointed  to  the  use  of  troops  upon  any  junior 
that  would  disobey  any  of  his  orders.  Fremont, 
in  the  view  of  Kearny,  came  within  the  category, 
in  both  particulars.  He  was  junior  to  Kearny, 
and  had  disobeyed  his  order.  It  also  showed 
Kearny's  opinion  of  his  power  over  juniors — 
to  make  them  oliey  every  order  that  he  gave 
them.  Now,  Fremont  happened  to  know  that 
illegal  orders  are  never  to  be  obeyed ;  and  that  one 
officer  waging  civil  war  upon  another  for  a  gov- 
ernorship, whether  right  or  wrong,  and  especially 
when  wrong,  was  illegal.  He  happened  to  kno«r 
also  that  a  junior  must  be  under  the  command  of 
the  senior  before  the  senior  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand him.  He  ha[)pened  to  know  also  that  no 
junior  is  bound  to  act  as  pimp,  spy,  or  pander  to 
his  senior,  or  lo  be  a  one-sided  witness  for  him, 
or  to  do  anything  menial  or  immoral  for  him.  In 
a  word,  that  there  were  a  plenty  of  cases  in  which 
the  junior  ought  to  disobey.  But,  no  matter  :  the 
answer  was  more  than  sufficient,  and  pointed  di- 
rect to  the  employment  of  troo]is  upon  Fremont. 
Satisfied  with  that  answer,  no  further  question  was 
put  to  Kearny  on  that  point. 

The  next  facts  pertinent  to  this  liranch  of  the 
inquiry  were  derived  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emo 
ry,  and  thus  appear  at  [)age  165  of  tlie  record  : 

"  Que'ion.  Did  yon  Irani  from  General  Kearny  that  he 
would  punish  Lieutenant  Ciiloo'l  fr^inoiit  fir  mutiny  when 
he  got  the  power;  and,  ifso,  doyouknow  wlielh.-r  he  meant 
the  arrival  ofThe  Mormons  as  the  power  for  which  he  was 
waiting.'' 

"  ^nsvier.  I  did  not  learn  from  General  Kearny  Ihat  he 
would  punish  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  for  mutiny  when 
he  got  the  power. 

"  Q,uestion.  Did  you  learn  from  him  that  he  would  reduce 
him  to  obedience  when  he  got  the  power;  and,  if  so,  did 
he  mean  by  getting  the  power,  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons.' 

"  busier.  He  informed  me  that  he  slionid  take  aft'airs  into 
bis  own  bands  as  soon  as  he  felt  biinself  sulficiently  strong. 
He  did  not,  that  I  recollect,  use  the  wnrd  Mormons,  or  inake_ 
any  reference  lo  that  battalion.  He  did  not  meiuion  Lieu- 
tenant Coloii'l  Fremont's  name. 

"  Que^thn.  What  did  von  understand  by  that,  and  espe- 
ciallv  bv  the  words  'sufficiently  strong.?' 

"^nsicei-.  I  understood  by  it  numerical  strength— physi- 
cal  strength.  I*nderstiod  that,  as  soon  as  he  got  siifiicient 
(orce— a  sufficient  body  of  troops— that  be  would  carry  out 
the  ord.Ts  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

"  Qiieition.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  words  'take 
affairs  into  his  own  hands."  Did  you  understand  by  it  that 
he  would  use  force,  and  that  Lieutenant  Colon.  1  Fremont 
was  to  be  one  of  those  on  whom  the  force  was  to  be  used  .■■ 

"  Jliuuer.  I  (lid. 

"  qaeUion.  Did  you  hear  from  General  Kearny  anything 
in  rel.ition  to  the  coining  of  the  Mormons  after  thtdifliculiies 
about  the  command  at  Los  .Angeles.' 

"  Anawer.  Not  from  General  Kearny.  I  met  Mr.  Ffall  a 
few  hours  after  I  had  parted  from  General  Kearny.  He  was 
the  messenger  from  Colonel  Cooke's  battalion." 

These  answers  were  all  to  the  point,  and  suffi- 
ciently explicit.  They  leave  not  a  doubt  of 
Kearny's  intentions,  as  soon  as  he  got  troops 
enough — as  soon  as  he  got  the  five  hundred  Mor- 
mons— to  commence  that  "  collision  and  civil  war" 
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upon  Fremont  which  had  been  first  postponed,  and 
then  renounced  eniirely,  with  respect  to  Stockton. 

The  next  fctcts  will  be  obtained  from  Major 
Philip  Saint  George  Cooke;  but  previously  we 
must  have  the  benefit  of  a  couple  of  reminiscences 
— the  remembrance  of  facts  heretofore  established. 
First.  That  previous  to  the  movement  of  Cooke 
and  his  JMormons  upon  Los  Angeles,  Captain 
Turner  was  sent  by  Kearny  to  that  place  to  dis- 
charge Major  Gillespie  from  the  command  of  the 
California  battalion,  and  to  order  him  to  Washing- 
ton city,  that  Gillespie  who  had  saved  him  from 
being  a  corpse  or  a  prisoner  at  San  Pasqual.  He 
was  now  unceremoniously  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand and  ordered  off:  not  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  commander  of  troops  has  been  so  served  o» 
the  eve  of  a  crisis.  Gillespie  was  friendly  to  Fre- 
mont. Secondly.  The  horror  of  the  Californians 
at  the  approach  of  the  Mormons,  as  testified  by 
Minor,  Russell,  and  Hensley,  and  their  prepara- 
tions to  fight  them.  This  testimony  is  brief, 
painted,  material,  and  can  be  easily  repeated. 
Lieutenant  Minor  thus,  page  242: 

"  Q^uestinn.  Do  you  know  whether  the  approach  of  the 
Moniioiis  excited  di.-content  or  disturbance  in  the  country? 

'^Jlnsirer.  It  cau-ed  great  alarjii  among  the  Californians  ; 
at  least  it  did  in  n)y  district.  I  was  Governor  of  San  Diego 
fey  appointment  of  Guvernoi  Stocliton." 

And  Captain  Hensley,  p.  233,  thus: 
"  (Question.    What  efi'ect  did  the   approach  of  the  Mor- 
mons cause  at  Lo»  Angeles,  and  wliat  were  the  feelings  of 
the  people  towards  tJie  iVIorinons.' 

"  .^ns 'cr.  The  native  Californians  were  very  inuch  op- 
posed to  them  ;  had  a  great  dread  of  them  ;  and  offered,  if 
the  volunteers  would  remain  neutral,  that  they  would  hoist 
the  American  flag  and  whip  them  out  of  the  country;  they 
eaid  the  people  in  the  United  Slates  were  fighting  them,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so  too." 

And  Colonel  Russell,  p.  259: 

"  QuesJijn.  Did  yoa  see  any  symptoms  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Mormons  :  if  so,  telj  all  about  it. 

"  vSiisaifir.  From  the  moment  that  it  was  understood  that 
the  Mormons  w.^re  to  he  inaiched  from  tne  mission  of  San 
Luis  Rey  to  the  Arjieles,  there  was  great  exiitement  among 
the  Californians,  with  threats  to  attack  thein.  I  learned 
from  an  ased  and  respectable  Catifomian 

"Oiijection  being  raised  to  this  testimony  by  the  judge 
advocate,  the  court  was  cleared." 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  people  of  Los 
'  Ahgeles  by  the  actual  approach  of  Saint  George 
Cooite  and  his  Mormons  is  well  told  by  himself 
in  his  report  of  his  reception  to  General  Kearny, 
and  in  which,  page  125,  he  speaks  of  the  Califor- 
nians thus:  "  Who  surround  us — who  gallop  over 
'  the.  country  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  many  of  them 

*  with  weapons  taken  in  bailie  from  our  troops,  {at 
'  San  Pa'-qiial.)  I  sacrifice  all  feeling  of  pride  to  duty, 
'  which  I  think  plainly  forbids  any  attempt  to  crush 

*  this  resistance  of  misguided  men.  It  would  be  a  sig- 
'  nalfor  revolt.  The  GeneraVs  orders  are  not  obeyed. " 
The  Senate  will  recollect  the  evidence  heretofore 
read  on  this  point — how  Fremont,  after  getting  the 
promise  of  the  Californian  leaders  not  to  attack  the 
Mormons  on  condition  of  not  giving  up  to  them  the 
cannon  at  San  Gabriel,  had  made  that  extraordi- 
nary ride  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  less  than  eight 
days  to  apprize  Kearny  of  the  state  of  the  country 
and  to  pieverit  an  insurrection,  and  in  which  he 
got  for  his  pains  the  insults  which  induced  him  to 
offer  his  resignation,  and  was  pursued  back  to  Los 
Angeles  with  that  double-barreled  gun  and  buck- 
shot cartridges:  all  this  history  has  been  proved 
up  to  the  Senate,  and  that  Cooke  and  his  Mor- 
mons were  only  saved  from  destruction  and  a  new 
revolt  prevented  in  California  by  refusing  to  give 
up  the  cannon,  which  it  was  the  first  object  of 
Cooke,  in  obedience  to  Kearny's  orders,  to  take 
from  Fremont's  control:  all  this  is  known,  and 
h(Sw  Fremont  has  been  found  guilty  of  mutiny, 
and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service  for  doing 
the  act  which  saved  the  lives  of  these  Mormons, 
and  prevented  the  renewal  of  a  revcjt  which  would 
have  been  followed  by  Indian  war  from  California 
to  Oregon.  All  this  is  known:  the  question  now 
is,  for  what  object  were  these  Mormons  marched 
upon  Lbs  Angeles  at  that  time?  and  the  answer  is 
inevitable — to  attack  Fremont!  The  proof  already 
given  leads  irresistibly  to  that  conclusion:  but 
there  is  other  proof  behind,  which  must  be  bfought 
up — some  establishing  facts  going  to  a  collision, 
and  others  establishing  the  suspicious  circumstance 
of  verbal  orders  lost  in  a  river,  and  the  contents 
forgotten.  That  he  (Cooke)  had  a  "  high  duty'''' 
to  perform,  and  the  performance  of  which  was 
"  expected"  from  him,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 


^^embarrassed"  or  "■  impeded"^n  its  performance, 
was  established  by  a  letter  of  Kearny's  to  him, 
bearing  the  same  date  with  the  orders  of  the  1st  of 
March,  dragged  out  from  Cooke  on  cross-exami- 
nation, p.  140,  of  which  this  is  a  paragraph: 

"  The  selection  of  a  place  for  your  headquarters  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  consideration  and  impoitance.  Isuagest  tliatit 
be  the  '  Ciudad  de  los'Angeles,'  but  leave  that  subject  for 
your  decision,  as  X  am  unwilling  to  embarrass  you,  or  place 
any  impediments  in  your  way  tliat  might  prevent  you  from 
performing  the  high  duty  expected  of  you." 

This  extract  shows  that  Cooke's  march  to  Los 
Angeles  was  by  virtue  of  secret  and  confidential 
instructions.  1'his  passage  is  from  a  letter  from 
Kearny  to  Cooke — not  an  order — nor  treated  as 
such.  'All  orders  must  be  entered  in  the  "  Order 
Book;"  and  copies  of  all  orders  must  be  sent  to  the 
AdjutantGeneral's  office,  in  Washington  city.  This 
letter  was  neither  so  entered,  nor  so  sent!  It  was 
not  made  known  by  Kearny  in  the  wliole  course 
of  his  examination,  although  the  order  to  Cooke 
(and  of  which  order  this  letter  was  the  vital  part) 
was  one  of  the  specifications  on  which  he  was  tried 
for  his  life,  honor,  and  commission.  The  letter 
was  kept  a  secret,  and  only  "found  out  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  trial,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
searching  cross-examination  of  Cooke.  Even 
then,  the  original  could  not  be  had!  nor  even  the 
copy  of  the  original!  only  the  copy  of  a  copy! 
See  p.  140. 

A  fact  brought  out  on  the  cross-exd.mination 
of  Cooke,  going  to  show  the  design  to  bring  on  a 
collision — a  personal  conflict — between  Fremont 
and  the  Mornioms,  relates  to  the  attempt  of'Cooke 
to  get  possession  of  Governor  Fremont's  quarters, 
in  his  absence  to  Monterey,  and  to  establish  his 
Mormons  in  it.  The  testimony  of  Major  Gilles- 
pie establishes  this  most  nefarious  attempt.  It 
will  be  found  at  pages  202-3-4.  Cooke  had  been 
previously  cross-interrogated  about  it;  but  the  ob- 
stipation of  his  mind  was  immovable;  and,  after  a 
few  questions,  we  gave  up  the  attempt. 
"  .Archibald  H.  Gillespie,  a  captain  of  the  jnarine  corps,  a  wit- 
ness for  Ike  defence, 

"  Being  duly  sworn  by  the  judge  advocate,  according  to 
law,  tejtitied  as  follows: 

"Examintd  in  chief  by  Lieutetiant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"  Qucs/io»i.  Did  you  lide  out  of  Los  Angeles  to  meet  Ma- 
jor Cijuke  when  he  was  going  into  that  city  in  Marcii  last ; 
and  did  you  intbrm  him  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont 
was  then  gone  to  Monterey,  but  would  be  back  in  a  lew 
days;  and,  if  ;o,  please  state  all  thai  pa>sed.'' 

"vJmwer.  I  did  ride  out  on  Major  Cooke  entering  the  city 
of  the  Angels  in  March  last,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  my 
respects  to  him,  and  showing  liim  any  attention  he  might 
require.  Colonel  Cooke  took  me  to  be  Colonel  Fremont.  I 
told  him  that  1  was  Major  Gillespie,  reliexed  from  dujy  in 
the  California  battalion  ;  that  Colonel  Fr6mont  iiad  gone  to 
Monterey  ;  would  be  absent  but  a  few  days;  and  tnat  1  be- 
lieved lie  had  gone  to  see  General  Kearny  in  relation  to  his 
late  orders;  having  reference  to  the  order  of  the  l^t  March. 
VVc  cfmtinued  riding  on  into  the  city,  and  halted  in  the 
government  house.  £t  had  previously  been  occupied  by 
tinops  as  government  quarters;  it  had  been  occupied  by 
myself,  and  also  l)y  General  Kearny.  'I'here  were  two  rooms 
in  the  house  still  occupied  by  otlicers  who  had.been  ordered 
to  vacate  thejji.  From  the  street  I  went  with  Colmiel  Cooke 
to  one  of  those  ro(mis;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Loker's,  the  ad- 
jutant. After  making  inquiry  respecting  iliese  two  rooms 
that  were  still  occupied,  Colonel  Cooke  inquiied  whether 
the  house  that  was  then  occujiied  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  where  the  flag  was  still  flying,  was  rented 
upon  public  or  private  account;  1  inlbrmed  him  that  I  un- 
derstood it  had  been  rented  by  Colonel  Fremont  on  private 
account 

"The  judge  advocate  suggested  to  the  presiden".  whether 
he  should  take  tlie  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  relevancy  of 
the  tertimouy. 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  the  court  was  cleared.  After 
mature  deliberation,  the  cinirt  decided  that  tlie  court  does 
not  see  the  relevancy  of  the  question  and  the  answer,  thus 
far,  but  will  permit  tlie  answer  to  be  continued. 

"The  court  was  then  opened.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont in  court.  The  decision  in  closed  session  was  an- 
nounced.        * 

"  Captain  Gillespie,  witness,  continued  his  testimony,  as 
follows: 

" but  that,  by  inquiring  of  Major  Reading,  he  ,would 

be  able  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and  that  i  would  show  Lieu- 
tenant Davidson  round  to  Major  Reading's  quarters.  Colonel 
Cooke  thanked  me,  and  ordered  Lieutenant  Davidson  to 
accompany  me,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  Lieutenant 
Davidson  that  if  he  found  the  quarters  were  on  public  ac- 
count, and  that  Colonel  Russell  still  occupied  a  room  in 
them,  to  order  him  to  quit  them  immediately.  1  then  rode 
with  Lieutenant  Davidson  to  Major  Reading's  quarters, 
leaving  Colonel  Cooke.     That  is  all  that  passed. 

"  Q^aestion.  Are  you  certain  of  the  words  used  by  Colonel 
Cooke  on  that  occasion,  to  wit :  'order  him  to  quit  thera 
immediately  i" 

'' J3nsueT.  Yes;  I  am  very  certain. 

"  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  those  quarters  were 
those  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and  his  furniture 
(such  as  it  was)  then  in  them  .■' 

"  .Snsiver.  The  quarters  were  Colonel  Fremont's,  so  far  as 
I  know;  I  was  always  under  tlie  inipressiou;  it  was  so 


understood  that  they  were  his;  and  his  furniture  was  in 
them. 

"  (Question.  Did  you  comprehend  who  were  to  take  these  , 
quarters  on  the  turning  out  of  Colonel  Russell ;  and  whether 
the  Mormons,  or  others  under  the  command  of  Major  Cooke, 
or  himself,  was  to  occupy  those  quarters.' 

".Answer,  (suppose  thatsorne  of  Major  Cooke's  men|wer8 
to  occupy  those  quarters ;  but  who,  I  did  not  know." 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Cooke,  whose  rank 
in  the  army  was  that  of  captain,  (he  was  only  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  Mormons  by  the  grace  of  Kear- 
ny,) could  have  acted  thus  towards  the  quarters 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  except  by  superior  orders. 
He  must  have  been  acting  under  special  orders; 
and  the  whole  testimony  shows  an  object  and  a 
fixed  purpose.  It  was  to  find  the  quarters  of  Col- 
onel Freinont;  and,  if  occupied  on  public  account, 
to  turn  out  whoever  was  in  them  and  give  them  to 
his  Mormons.  Now,  the  quarters  being  public  or 
private  made  no  difference,  either  in  the  legality, 
or  the  brutality,  of  the  order  to  turn  out  Fremont 
and  put  in  the  Mormons.  Such  jurists  as  Cooke 
and  Kearny  thought  there  was;  but  there  was  not. 
Public  or  private,  his  house  was  sacred.  His 
house  was  his  castle.  The  law  alone  turns  a  man 
out,  not  brute  force.  But  these  hghts  of  the  law 
thought  otherwise;  and  that  led  them  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  public  quarters.  Their  course  of  argu- 
ment doubtless  was,  that  Fremont  being  a  muti- 
neer, they  had  a  right  to  attack  him  in  any  building 
or  place  belonging  to  or  hired  by  the  United  Stales, 
as  the  United  States  would  not  give  protection  to 
a  mutineer.  On  this  point,  then,  the  whole  ques- 
tion turned;  and  so  entirely  did  Cooke  feel  himself 
bound  to  ascertain  the  point  of  private  or  public 
quarters,  that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  an  official, 
written,  formal  investigation — no  doubt  for  the  in- 
formation and  satisfaction  of  Kearny.  This  was 
got  out  of  him  on  his  cross-examination,  thus, 
page  142: 

"Major  Cooke,  a  witness,  on  cross-examination. 

"  Question.  Was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  at  Los 
Angeles  when  you  arrived  there  with  the  Mormons  and 
dragoons .'' 

"  Ansu-cr.  No. 

"  Question.  Did  you  endeavor  to  get  possession  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Fremont's  house  in  Los  Angeles  in  his  absence, 
and  were  you  opposed  and  prevented  by  Colonel  Russell  ? 

"  Jinswer.  On  my  arrival  at  Los  Angeles,  I  was  in  want 
of  quarters  for  the  men  under  my  comniaiul.  I  was  in- 
formed there  was  a  large  house  in  the  village  occupied  by  a 
number  of  officers  of  the  California  battalion.  I  caused  offi- 
cial inquiry  to  be  made  whether  the  building  was  rented  by 
the  United  Stains,  or  for  United  Stales  purposes.'  The  as- 
sistant quartermaster — Myeis  by  name,  I  believe — answered 
the  official  note,  that  it  was  rented  for  private  purposes,  and 
not  for  public.  Mr.  Russell  was  not  at  Los  Angeles  when  I 
arrived  there,  as  I  was  told  ;  I  did  not  see  him  at  all." 

This  establishes  the  fact  that  a  personal  conflict 
between  Fremont  and  the  Mormons  was  to  have 
been  brought  on,  if  he  had  been  in  public  quarters: 
that  to  ascertain  that  point  his  quarters  were  hunt- 
ed for;  and  only  prevented  from  being  occupied  by 
the  Mormons  upon  getting  "official "proof,  through 
the  regular  official  channel  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  that  the  quarters  were  private  I  Now, 
suppose  they  had  not  been;  or  suppose  the  oflicial 
proof,  through  the  quartermaster — the  only  kind 
that  Cooke  would  take,  the  declaration  of  Major 
Reading,  and  all  in  the  house,  being  refused:  sup- 
pose either  of  these  contingencies,  Cooke  would 
have  lodged  his  Mormons  in  the  house.  Kearny 
and  Cooke  fully  expected  Fremont  to  be  in  public 
quarters:  they  had  no  idea  of  an  officer  who  could 
live  at  his  own  expense  instead  of  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  fact,  to  Cooke,  was  incredible,  and 
he  felt  it  would  be  so  to  Kearny:  and  hence  the  most 
official  proof  required.  Fremont  was  then  at  Mon- 
terey. Cooke  would  have  lodged  his  Mormons  in 
Fremont's  quarters,  throwing  out  his  furniture,  or 
most  probably  using  it:  and  when  Fremont  got 
back  from  his  eight  hundred  miles'  ride  in  eight 
days,  and  attempted  to  enter  his  house,  they  could 
have  shot  him,  in  self-defence.  He  was  then  at 
Monterey.  Kearny  saw  that  he  had  escaped  the 
Mormons.  What  next.'  That  double-barreled 
gun  and  buckshot  business,  which  I  have  always 
considered  the  work  of  Kearny. 

Besides  the  atrociousness  of  the  object,  the  ille- 
gality of  that  order  given  to  Mason  was  flagrant,  and 
double.  Fremont  had  no  troops;  and  Mason  was 
sent  to  command  him  personally — to  command  his 
person — to  take  charge  of  his  body,  and  to  call 
him  hourly  for  interrogation  and  commands  not  in 
the  line  of  military  service.  This  was  flagrantly 
illegal.     Besides  the  military  command,  Mason 
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Nomination  of  General  Kearny — Mr.  Benton. 


Senate. 


Was  made  Governor  over  Fremont  by  Kearny. 
He  was  invested  vAih  civil  as  well  as  with  military 
authority;  and  of  each  to  the  whole  extent  of 
Kearny's  own  authority  of  Governor  as  well  as  of 
General.  Now,  civil  authority  cannot  be  dele- 
gated, much  less  imparted,  and  held  equally  by 
two  at  the  same  time.  The  order  was  flagrantly 
and  doubly  illegal;  but  in  the  atrociousness  of  the 
object,  these  two  crimes  are  almost  overlooked. 

Some  further  testimony  on  this  point  appears  at 
page  260  of  the  record,  in  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Russell.     It  is  this: 

"  (Question.  Do  you  know  General  Kearny's  opinion  of  the 
Monnons  as  slieddcrs  ofhloocl ;  and  if  lie  said  anylliing  on 
that  head  in  relation  to  Governor  Boggs? 

"The  judge  advocate  said,  the  question  (Joes  not  appear 
to  he  relevant. 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  submitted  the  following 
note :  * 

"'Mr.  President:  The  object  of  the  question  is  to  show 
'  the  character  of  the  people  whom  General  Kearny  was 
'  sending  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  and  that 
'  Gi'noral  Kearny  knew  of  their  bad  character  in  the  respect 
'  supposed  by  the  question.  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

'  Lieut.  Oolonel  Mounted  Riflemen.^ 

"The  court  was  then  cleared;  and  the  court  then  decided 
that  the  question  be  not  put." 

If  the  question  had  been  allowed  to  be  put,  the 
proof  would  have  been  complete.  Governor  Boggs, 
of  Missouri,  had  gone  to  California  in  the  company 
led  by  Colonel  Russell.  He  had  been  shot  in  his 
house  in  Missouri  by  the  Mormons,  and  supposed 
at  the  time  to  have  been  killed.  Kearny,  hearing 
that  he  was  going  to  California,  to  which  he  was 
sending  a  battalion  of  Mormons,  wrote  to  Colonel 
Russell  to  warn  him  against  going,  lest  these  Mor- 
mons should  kill  him!  And  these  are  the  people 
he  sent  to  occupy  Fremont's  quarters!  These  the 
people  he  took  for  a  guard  over  him  when  brought 
home  a  prisoner !  But  twenty  good  rifles  followed 
close. 

There  were  two  plans  given  by  Kearny  to  Cooke 
to  bring  on  the  collision  with  Fremont:  one  was, 
by  setting  the  Mormons  upon  him  to  throw  him 
out  of  his  quarters;  the  other  was,  by  taking  the 
cannon  from  him  at  San  Gabriel.  The  Senate 
has  seen  how  these  two  plans  were  each  baffled 
by  that  ride  of  Fremont's  to  Monterey,  and  by 
that  fear  of  Cooke's  of  a  revolt  in  the  country. 
Each  plan  had  sub-orders  for  its  execution — each 
had  secret  orders:  those  for  the  Mormon  plan  were 
in  that  concealed  letter;  the  one  on  the  cannon 
part  of  the  plan  was  in  "verbal  orders" — "in 
memoranda" — "in  the  scraps  of  paper,  not  signed" 
— and  lost  in  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  contents 
forgotten;  of  which  there  was  a  hard  cross-exam- 
ination, in  that  specimen  of  Kearny's  swearing 
illustrated  on  the  cannon  specification.  There 
were  secret  orders  in  relation  to  the  collision  to  be 
brought  on  by  talfing  the  cannon,  as  well  as  in  re- 
lation to  the  collision  to  be  brought  on  by  turning 
Fremont  out  of  his  quarters — the  Mormons  to  be 
the  instruments,  and  Cooke  the  commander,  on 
both  occasions. 

I  must  hurry  over  these  horrible  proofs.  A  long 
and  severe  cross-examination  of  Cooke  took  place 
to  get  at  the  whole  extent  of  these  secret  orders, 
but  all  in  vain.  He  admitted  there  were  verbal 
orders  in  addition  to  the  written  ones — then  these 
verbal  orders  were  on  scraps  of  paper — unsigned — 
at  one  time  that  they  were  of  no  importance — at 
another  that  they  tnight  be  considered  as  giving 
^^  higher  effect'"  to  the  written  orders — afid  was  un- 
able to  produce  them  because  lost  in  the  Stanislaus 
river,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin— and  un- 
able to  tell  what  was  in  them  because  the  contents 
were  not  remembered.  Hear  how  he  swore,  page 
136: 

"  (luestion.  In  yoor  report  you  say:  'I  sacrilice  all  feel- 
ings of  pride  to  duty,  which  I  think  plainly  Ibrbids  any 
attempt  to  crush  this  resistance  of  misguided  men.  It  would 
l)e  a  signal  lor  revolt.'  Of  whom  did  you  anticipate  a  're- 
volt,' and  what  did  you  mean  by  the  word  '  crush  T 

"  Ansu-er.  I  meant,  to  enforce  my  orders  by  force,  by  the 
word  <  crush;''  the  revolt  I  anticipated  from  the  natives  of  the 
the  country. 

"  Question.  Did  you  have  any  verbal  or  special  orders  in 
relation  to  the  ordnance,  arms,  &c.,  and  the  '-resistmice'  and 
'revolt'  of  which  you  testify.' 

"  Answer.  I  bad  some  verbal  orders  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  arms,  communicated,  however,  in  the  form 
of  written  memoranda.  I  had  no  orders  in  relation  to  re- 
sistance or  revolt. 

"  (luestion.  Will  you  produce  those  written  memoranda.' 

"  Answerr.  I  have  tliem  not.  I  lost  all  my  papers  by  an 
accident  in  relinning  to  the  United  States. 

"  QuEstiun.  Will  you  state  the  tenor  of  these  orders  and 
instructions,  ami  the  words  as  near  as  possible,  and  who 
they  were  from,' 


"  .Answer.  They  were  from  General  Kearny.  I  was  di- 
rected, I  believe,  to  put  the  howitzers  again  in  chari/e  of  the 
dragoons,- and  my  attention  was  especially  directed  to  the 
safety  of  the  other  artillery.  San  Luis  Rey  was  simgested 
as  a  position  for  a  part  or  the  whole  ot  it. 

"  Ciueslion.  Have  you  stated  the  whole  of  these  orders 
and  instructions.' 

"  Annier.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else  just  now  con- 
tained in  the  memoranda.  I  received,  at  the  same  time,  an 
ofticial  letter  from  General  Kearny. 

"  (Question.  Could  you,  in  your  opinion,  obtain  a  copy  of 
those  memoranda  containing  those  orders  or  instructions 
from  General  Kearny,  or  do  you  know  whether  he  lost 
them .' 

"  .Answer.  I  believe  they  were  taken  down  in  Captain 
Turner's  handwriting,  to  aid  his  memory  simply. 

"  (luestion.  Mas  the  official  letter,  which  you  mention, 
been  given  in  evidence.' 

"  Jlnswer.  I  believe  not. 

"  Question.  Can  you  produce  it  to-morrow.' 

"  Jlnswer.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  left  the  original  in 
California,  or  lost  it.  General  Kearny,  probably,  has  a  copy 
of  it. 

"  Question.  What  force  had  you  to  '  cruih'  the  resistance 
you  apprehended,  and  which  you  meant  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose .' 

'■'■  Jlmwer.  I  am  not  aware  I  have  said  I  meant  to  have 
used  (brce. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  proposed  to  alter  the  ques- 
tion by  striking  out  the  word  'meant,'  and  substituling 
'  might  have  used.' 

The  witness  answered  the  question  in  that  form. 

"Jlnswer.  About  300  troops,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
cavalry  and  infantry. 

"  (l%testion.  Were  they  Mormons  .' 

"Jinswer.  Four  companies  of  Mormons,  and  one  of  dra- 
goons. 

"  The  testimony  of  to-day  was  then  read  over  to  the  wit- 
ness for  explanation,  if  erroneously  recorded.  Whereupon, 
Major  Cooke  said :  '  I  would  explain  that  I  do  not  know 
'  whether  the  letter  from  General  Kearny  to  me,  called  for 
'  by  the  defence,  was  considered  by  him  an  official  letter,  or 
'  semi-official,  snch  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  Writing  ;  and  I 
'  do  not  know  whether  he  has  a  copy  or  not.'  " 

The  next  day,  page  139,  the  cross-examination 
of  Cooke  was  continued  on  the  same  point  thus: 

1   "Major  Cooke,  a  witness. —  Cross-examination  continued. 

"  Question.  Has  the  witness  been  able  to  obtain,  from 
General  ICearny,  the  originals,  or  copies  of  the  memoranda 
of  orders  and  instructions,  mentioned  yesterday,  and  lo^t,  by 
acciaent,  by  the  witness  .' 

'^  Jlnswer.  No.  'f'he  memoranda  were  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
taken  down  by  Captain  Turner,  as  I  understood  him,  merely 
to  refresh  his  memory.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  expecti  d 
of  me  to  speak  to  General  Kearny  about  them  ;  but  merely 
about  the  letter  alluded  to  in  my  lestimony  of  yesterday. 
The  memoranda  had  no  signature,  and  I  never  attached  any 
importance  to  them  ;  I  certainly  had  given  their  most  im- 
portant contents.  I  liere  present  the  letter,  or  rather  a  copy 
from  the  letter-book  of  General  Kearny,  which  is  in  his  own 
handwriting." 

This  is  the  letter  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  as  not  being  official,  or  an  order.  A  copy 
of  it  was  produced  the  next  day,  and  it  was  then 
four»d  to  be  not  official,  and  was  explained  to 
be  a  letter  of  which  there  Was  no  trace  among  the 
orders — the  copy  of  the  copy  being  all  that  was 
obtainable.  That  was  not  legal  evidence;  but 
Colonel  Fremont  admitted  it  to  be  read,  and  that 
without  being  sworn  to  by  Kearny;  and  its  con- 
tents were  found  to  be  vitally  material  in  giving 
point  to  the  vague  general  order  to  Cooke  of  the 
first  of  March — pointingout  Los  Angeles  to  him  for 
his  headquarters,  where  Fremont  was — remind- 
ing him  of  the  ''■high  duty"  he  had  to  perform;  and 
that,  in  its  performance,  he  was  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed or  impeded.  This  letter,  as  furnished,  does 
not  show  that  Cooke  was  directed  to  turn  Fremont 
out  of  his  quarters,  if  found  in  public  quarters,  and 
give  them  to  the  Mormons;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  they  were  not  in  the  original.  That  they 
were  given,  must  be  certain;  and  most  probably 
they  were  a  part  of  the  verbal  orders,  on  the  un- 
signed scraps,  &c.,  which  were  lost  in  that  most 
discriminating  river,  which  knew  so  well  what 
papers  to  drown,  and  the  waters  of  which  had 
such  an  oblivious  eflfect  on  Cooke's  memory.  It 
was  the  river  Stanislaus,  affluent  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin :  let  it  henceforth  be  called  Lethe.  This  secret 
letter,  faithful  in  all  its  parts  to  its  main  object,  took 
care  to  calumniate  Fremont  in  the  very  act  of  giv- 
ing the  orders  which  were  to  lead  to  his  death. 
It  represented  him  as  outraging  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles,  exciting  their  resentment  and  animosity, 
and  charging  Cooke  with  the  courteous  vocation 
of  soothing  their  discontent,  consoling  their  griefs, 
and  reconciling  them  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — this  order  given  by  that  Kearny,  whose 
last  act  as  Governor  in  New  Mexico  was  to  make 
a  revolt  among  the  inhabitants! — whose  first  act 
in  California  was  to  make  another  revolt,  if  his 
orders  had  been  executed  !  and  given  to  that 
Cooke,  whose  bare   appearance  at   Los  Angeles 


threw  every  lancer  into  his  saddle,  to  attack  him  I 
and  against  that  Fremont  who  was  then  living  alone 
as  Governor  in  Los  Angeles,  with  no  other  guards 
than  the  hearts  of  the  Californians  !  and  who  actu- 
ally saved  Cooke  at  that  time  from  massacre,  and 
prevented  an  insurrection  which  would  have  run 
Kearny  on  board  of  Biddle's  ship,  in  as  little  time 
as  Pico  ran  him  upon  the  hill  of  San  Bernardo! 
This  Kearny — this  Cooke — going  to  Los  Angeles 
to  reco'ncile  the  people  whom  that  Fremont  had 
outraged  !     But,  hear  him,  page  140: 

"  It  is  highly  important  that  a  vejy  discreet  officer  should 
be  ill  comjiiand  of  the  troops  you  may  station  at  'the  City  of 
the  Angiils,'  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  the  capital  of 
the  territory,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Mexicans  and  Cali- 
fornians when  in  arms  against  us.  Great  di.-cimtent  and 
animosity,  on  the  part  of  the  people  there,  towards  the 
Americans  have  existed,  and  in  consequence  of  complaints 
made  by  th"m  of  the  volunteers  engaged  in  our  cause.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  if  these  complaints  are  well-tbnnded 
or  not.  The  fact  that  the  people  have  been  unfriendly  and 
opposed  to  us,  is  uufFicient  to  make  it  our  duty  to  reconcile 
and  make  friends  of  tliem,  and  this  most  desirable  object 
may  be  etfected  by  a  mild,  courteous,  and  just  treatineiit  of 
them  ill  future." 

What  a  specimen  of  mendacity,  malignity,  and 
hypocrisy!  The  very  bearer  of  that  letter  would 
have  been  massacred  by  these  very  people  he  came 
to  reconcile,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Fremont!  and, 
further,  if  Cooke  had  not  got  frightened,  and  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  under  which  he  came!  But  to 
goon  with  Cooke's  cross-examination. 

Afterwards,  at  page  141,  he  was  tried  again,  in 
this  wise: 

"  (luestion.  Are  these  the  orders  under  which  you  would 
have  'crushed'  the  resistance  of  Captain  Owen  and  bis  bat- 
talion, if  you  hadjiot  been  afraid  of  exciting  a  revolt  among 
the  people  .' 

"Answer.  Those  are  the  only  orders  I  had  at  that  time; 
and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  have  deemed 
it  my  duly  to  have  enforced  my  orders  in  nlatioii  to  the 
artillery,  founded  on  the  verbal  orders  of  the  General. 

"  (luestion.  Is  it  the  same  people  who  are  spoken  of  by 
General  Kearny  as  being  so  b:idly  used  by  the  California  bat- 
talion, wliose  revolt  you  apprehended  if  vou  attempted  to 
enforce  your  orders  in  relation  to  the  artillery.' 

"  On  motion  of  a  member,  the  court  was  ordered  to  be 
cleared. 

"The  court  decided  that  the  question  shall  be  put. 

"Answer.  The  revolt  which  1  apprehended,  in  case  of  a 
collision  between  different  parts  of  the  American  (brces,  was 
from  the  inhabitants  of  my  district  generally ;  and  I  had  no 
thought  at  the  time  of  any  particular  class  of  them. 

"  (luestion.  Can  you  state  those  verbal  orders  with  any 
greater  particularity  than  you  have  heretofore  done.' 

"  Answer.  I  think  that  among  them  may  have  been  a  sug- 
gestion to  station  a  part  of  my  forces  at  San  Luis  Rey.  I 
reieived  such  a  suggestion,  and  I  do  not  remember  any 
shape  in  which  it  came." 

And  again,  at  page  147,  thus: 

"  Question.  In  your  cross-examination  of  yesterdav  you 
spe*k  oCverlml  orders  from  General  Kearny,'  under  \\  liich, 
as  well  as  under  your  written  orders,  you  say  you  would 
have  '  crus/terf' the  resistance  of  Captain  Owen.  Now,  will 
you  please  to  stale  in  what  manner  those  '  verbal  orders' 
were  applicable  to  any  such  resistance,  and  if  said  orders 
were  not  given  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  I>^moiit  was  in 
the  actual  command  of  the  California  battalion,  and  be- 
fore the  command  of  that  battalion  devolved  upon  Captain 
Owen .' 

Answer.  I  believe  I  did  not  speak  of  crushing  resistance 
of  Captain  Owen  yesterday.  The  verbal  order  alluded  to 
might  be  considered  as  giving  a  higher  importance,  in  my 
view,  to  the  object  to  be  attained,  which  was  to  turn  over 
to  company  C  1st  dragoons  the  two  mountain  howitzers  as 
a  p.irt  of  their  armament.  When  those  verbal  orders  were 
given,  and  when  they  were  received.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont  was  in  the  neighborhood,  I  believe,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia battalion,  but  calling  himself  Governor;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  actual  command  of  it  or  not.  I  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  with  those  memoranda,  or  verbal 
orders,  the  department  order  placing  me  in  command  of 
the  district.  But  it  did  not  include  the  command  of  that 
battalion  prior  to  their  being  mustered  into  service." 

Finally,  the  question  was  put  direct  to  Major 
Cooke  to  know  whether  there  was  any  contin- 
gency resulting  from  all  his  orders  put  together, 
in  which  he«would  have  used  his  Mormons  to  kill 
Colonel  Fremont.''  The  court  refused  to  let  the 
question  be  put ;  and  both  Kearny  and  Cooke — 
for  it  concerned  Kearny  as  much  as  Cooke — laid 
still  under  the  cover  of  the  court's  decision.  It 
stands  thus  on  the  record  : 

(luestion.  Was  there  any  ct^jitingency  resulting  from  al 
the  orders  which  you  have  received  in  which  you  would 
have  ueed  the  Mormons  and  dragoons  to  '  crush'  Lieutenant 
(Jolonel  Fr6inoiit,  if  you  had  (bund  him  instead  of  Captain 
Owen  at  the  head  of  the  California  battalion  ;  and  does  that 
word  '  crush'  as  used  by  you,  mean  idllingl 

"  At  the  request  of  the  judge  advocate,  the  court  was 
cleared. 

"  The  court  decided  that  the  question  be  not  put." 

I  repeat  it.  Neither  Kearny  nor  Cooke  asked 
leave,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  granted 
them,  to  answer  a  question  which  impeached  them 
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direct  of  intended  assassination — the  one  as  prin- 
cipal, the  other  as  a  subaltern.  One  a  general  and 
tlie  other  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  both 
standing  mute  at  such  a  question  !  After  this,  who 
can  answer  for  them?  who  deny  for  them?  will 
they  deny  for  themselves  now  ?  and  if  they  do, 
what  will  it  be  worth?  The  ominous  words  will 
be  on  every  tongue — c''est  trap  tard  .' — It  is  too 
late! 

And  now  to  remind  the  Senate  of  that  scene 
which  has  been  so  fully  put  before  it,  as  leading  to 
the  offer  of  Fremont's  resignation;  and  the  pursuit 
after  him,  the  next  day,  with  the  double-barreled 
gun  and  buckshot  cartridges;  and  the  order  to 
Mason  to  represent  Kearny,  personally,  over  Fre- 
mont. That  scene  has  been  given,  and  from  Kear- 
ny'.s  own  swearing  on  cross-examination;  and  even 
as  he  presents  it,  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  das- 
tardly outrages  that  ever  took  place  in  a  civilized 
army.  An  officer  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  cdlonel 
to  make  such  a  ride,  and  on  such  business,  to  save 
Kearny  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  order, 
and  which  his  own  officer  (Cooke)  quailed  from 
obeying,  and  wrote  to  Kearny  that  the  execution 
of  it  would  produce  a  revolt — an  officer  who  had 
made  such  a  ride  to  save  Kearny  and  California 
from  the  horrors  of  the  New  Mexico  business — 
that  revolt  of  the  people  from  the  folly  of  Kearny, 
in  which  so  many  were  killed,  besides  the  fourteen 
hanged  as  rebels  and  traitors:  an  officer,  of  any 
rank,  going  on  such  business,  and  asking  and  ob- 
taining an  interview  in  the  most  respectful  and 
formal  manner,  to  be  so  outraged  as  to  be  driven 
to  offer  his  resignation,  is  a  crime  against  the  pub- 
lic service  as  well  as  against  the  officer  so  outraged. 
Still  there  was  something  beyond  all  this  in  that 
interview,  something  darkly  shadowed  forth  in 
Kearny's  ominous  warnings  to  Fremont — crimi- 
nally interrogated,  as  he  was,  in  a  room,  the  door 
closed,  no  witness  on  his  side  present;  and  the 
doul)le-barreled  and  buckshot  character  present  on 
the  Kearny  side,  by  request!  There  was  some- 
thing shadowed  forth  in  the  warnings  then  given, 
and  in  the  time  for  refltction,  then  allowed  !  conceal- 
ing, all  the  time,  the  orders  of  the  5lh  of  J^'ovember ! 
"  1  then  told  hini  to  reflect  well  upon  the  answer 
'  he  was  to  make  me;  for  hi.s  answer  would  be  a 
'  very  important  one.  If  iie  wanted  an  hour  for 
'  consideration,  take  it;  if  he  wanted  a  day  for  con- 
'  sideration,  take  it. " — p.  104.  What  does  all  this 
mean?  Not  arrest;  fori  hat  had  been  resolved  upon 
for  more  than  two  months.  What  then?  The  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  next  day's  order,  told  what! 
Kearny  then  held  the  orders  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, disobedience  to  which,  if  known  to  Fremont, 
would  have  been  disobedience  of  oi-ders — in  Kear- 
ny's eyes,  mutiny.  He  concealed  these  orders. 
He,  Mason,  (who  carried  them  out,)  Shubrick, 
and  Bi'ldle,  all  concealed  these  orders:  and  now 
Kearny  was  interrogating  him,  and  allowing  him 
an  hour,  and  even  a  wiiole  day,  to  consider  whether 
he  would  obey  them.  Providence  protected  him 
again  !  He  said  yes,  without  knowing  the  orders. 
So  he  escaped  again.  The  next  day  Mason  fol- 
lowed, equipped  with  thaigun,  and  with  thalorder. 
It  has  been  seen  how  he  escaped  from  that  new 
danjjer.  Providence  had  saved  him  three  times; 
this  lime  he  saved  himself^  The  bird  that  was  to 
be  shot,  got^a  gun  also!  and  then  Kearny,  Biddle, 
and  Mason  wrote  their  triplicate  notes,  of  equal 
tenor,  but  not  of  equal  dates,  to  make  adjournment 
of  what  had  failed.  1  have  told  Fremont  he  is  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  these  characters! — 
that  he  had  done  enough  ! — and  that  1  would  carry 
the  case  before  the  moral  sense  of  the  American 
people.  . 

Is  there  anything  yet  to  be  added  to  this  foul 
picture  ?  Yes  !  another  ingredient  to  this  employ- 
ment of  Cooke  to  do  what  he  was  to  do — and 
showed  he  had  the  stomach  to  do — in  Fremont's 
house.  It  IS  the  same  Cooke  who  thought  it  ob- 
ligatory upon  him  to .  stand  as  Mason's  witness 
while  he  was  working  up  Fremont  to  get  a  chal- 
lenge out  of  him,  for  that  double-barreled  gun  and 
buckshot  business.  And,  also,  the  same  Cooke 
who  wrote  the  San  Diego  letter  for  publication  in 
Missouri — the  most  elaborate,  systematic,  and 
thorough  of  all  the  lifcels  puljlished  against  Fre- 
mont, and  the  main  one  to  justify  his  death,  if  he 
had  been  killed.  It  was  written  at  San  Diego, 
February,  1847,  and  at  the  time  he  was  in  coire- 
Bpondence  with  Kearny,  preparing  for  the  expe- 


dition which,  upon  every  principle  of  human  tes' 
timony,  contemplated  the  killing  of  Fremont. 

I  have  said  that  this  crime  against  Fremont  was 
climacteric;  that  opening  dreadfully,  each  succes- 
sive step  has  risen  higher  in  enormity.  It  has  been 
so;  and  the  climax  is  not  yet  reached.  But  we"are 
going  to  reach  it — two  autograph  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Kearny  to  myself — one  dated  the  14th  Janu- 
ary, at  Los.Angeles,  and  sent  in  by  Emory,  who 
brought  in  flie  charges  against  Mr.  Fremont;  the 
other,  written  the  17ih  of  JVlarch;  and  both  on  their 
way  to  me,  while  all  the  operations  against  the  life 
and  character  of  Mr.  Fremont  were  going  on. 
Hear  them — the  parts  which  applaud  Fremont, 
and  profess  affection  for  us  all: 

"  ClUDXD  DE  LOS  AnGELES,  UPPER  CALIFORNIA, 

"  January  14,  1847. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  written  aline  to  you  lor  tliree 
months,  because  no  opportunity  presented  itiielf  of  sending 
to  you.  One  is  now  ofieied  liy  way  of  Panama,  and  I  seize 
a  few  moments  and  must  write,  though  hurriedly.     *     *     * 

"The  enemy,  findinsthat  the  struggle  against  us  was  use- 
less, and  unwilling  to  sulimit  toConunodore  Stockton,  whom 
they  dislike,  marched  to  meet  Colonel  Fremont,  and  on  the 
12th  capitulated  with  him  at  San  Fernandez,  (35  miles  from 
here,)  agieeing  to  submit  and  to  acknowledge  the  American 
aulhority,  and  never  again  to  raise  against  them.  This  day, 
Colonel  F.,  at  the  hi'ad  of  400  volunteers,  entered  the  city — 
is  now  here,  perfectly  well,  and  has  gained  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  raised  his  volunteers,  and  con- 
ducted the  expedition  from  the  Sacramento.     *      *      *      « 

"  Will  you  please,  in  my  name,  congratulate  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont upon  the  honor  and  credit  gained  by  the  Colonel,  and 
with  my  best  wishes  for  her  and  all  your  family. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours,  S.  W.  KEARNY. 

"Colonel  Uenton,  iyashington  City." 

And  this  of  the  17th  of  March: 

"  Monterey,  California, 

March  17,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir:  As  the  Savannah  will  leave  here  tomorrow 
for  New  York,  and  as  some  of  the  officers  will  leave  her  at 
Valparaiso,  to  cross  from  Panama  to  Chagres,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  opp  irtunity  of  writing  a  line  to  you.      *     *     *     *     * 

"The  great  trouble  and  length  of  time  it  causes  to  hear 
from  Washington,  and  our  friends,  render  service  here  not 
so  pleasant  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  Colonel  Mason  ar- 
rived here  on  the  19ih  of  February,  and  brought  us  Wash- 
ington letters  and  papers  to  November  5th.      *        *        « 

"  I  have  permission  to  return  to  Missouri  when  I  think 
my  services  can  be  dispensed  with.  I  hope  that  will  be  this 
summer.  If  the  people  remain  quiet,  I  shallexpecl  to  leave 
here  by  the  1st  of  July,  and  go  home  via  the  South  Pass. 

"  My  kind  regards  to  your  family.  Say  to  Mrs.  Fremont 
that  I  yesterday  heard  by  a  man  from  Los  Angeles  that  Col- 
onel Fremont  was  quite  well.  I  have  informed  him  that  I 
hnve  instructions  from  General  Scott  not  lo  detain  him  in 
this  country  against  his  wishes.  I  think  it  probable  he  may 
conclude  to  leave  here;  and  if  so,  he  may  probably  start 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  cross  the  mountains.  But  this 
is  a  conjecture  of  mine,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the 
middle  of  January,  nor  heard  from  him  directlv- 

"  S.  W.  KEARNY. 

"Colonel  Benton,  Washington  Oity." 

This  is  the  climax.  Human  crime  can  rise  no 
higher.  It  is  the  last  aggi-avation  in  this  accumu- 
lation of  enormities.  The  first  letter  was  brought 
in  by  Emory,  who  brought  in  the  accusations 
against  Fremont,  and  along  whose  tracks  sprung 
up  all  these  publications,  coincident  with  all  Kear- 
ny's secret  charges,  written  in  evident  collusion 
with  him,  and  pi-eparing  the  [lublic  mind  for  what- 
ever might  happen  to  him — for  judicial  convic- 
tion, if  he  was  tried — for  popular  condemnation, 
if  he  took  delay — for  justification,  if  killed  in  Cal- 
ifornia. That  letter,  with  its  encomium  on  Fre- 
mont, the  congratulations  to  his  wife,  and  affection 
to  all  of  us,  was  brought  in  by  that  same  Emory, 
at  that  same  time,  and  sent  by  that  same  Kearny. 
The  second  letter,  of  the  17th  of  March,  was 
written  while  Cooke,  with  his  Mormons,  was  on 
the  road  to  Los  Angeles,  with  that  public  order, 
and  those  secret  lost  instructions  under  which  the 
"collision  and  civil  war,"  which  had  been  first 
postponed,  and  then  renounced  with  respect  to 
Stockton,  was  resumed  and  directed  against  Fre- 
mont, and  two  different  plans  laid  to  bring  it  on. 
As  the  plot  was  then  thickening,  and  the  crisis 
near,  and  the  issue  unknown,  this  second  letter 
becomes  still  more  tender,  and  special,  than  the 
former.  First,  the  health  of  Colonel  Fremont: 
had  inquired  of  a  man  from  Los  Angeles:  Jie  was 
quite  well — "art  thou  in  health,  my  brother?" 
Then  information  of  Scott's  order,  not  to  detain 
him.  Then  the  consoling  hope  to  Mrs.  Fremont 
that  Fremont  would  probably  cross  the  mountains 
for  home  about  the  first  of  iVIay.  And  all  this  a 
father  is  made  to  deliver  as  a  message  to  his  daugh- 
ter— a  wife — at  the  time  that  Scott's  order  was 
secretly  violated — the  Mormons  marching  upon 


PrSmont — his  arrest  secretly  resolved  upon the 

publications  all  organized  which  were  to  justify 
his  death,  if  killed;  procure  his  conviction,  if  tried  5 
poison  the  air  oyer  his  head,  if  not,  and  suffocate 
him  with  deadly  inhalations  wherever  he  went — a 
guard  of  Mormons  to  bring  him  home  a  mutineer 
prisoner,  if  all  other  calculations  failed;  and,  to 
guard  him  from  which  guard,  a  guard  of  twenty 
of  the  best  rifles  and  bravest  hearts  of  the  world 
(Fremont's  old  companions)  followed  close  for 
three  thousand  miles.  All  this  going  on  while  this 
letter  of  the  17th  was  on  its  way  to  its  destina- 
tion!    Human  crime  can  rise  no  higher. 

I  must  break  off.  The  Senate  has  no  time  to 
hear  me  further.  The  first  divi.sion  of  the  subject 
is  not  through:  two  other  divisions  remain  to  be 
taken  up:  but  I  must  break  off.  A  time  will  come 
in  open  session  to  finish  what  is  only  begun. 
Public  justice,  as  well  as  private  duty,  i-equires 
me  to  go  through:  and  I  shall  do  so.  It  is  not  a 
private  question,  but  a  public  one.  1  am  only  an 
instrument — made  so  by  my  connection  with  one 
of  the  parties — in  bringing  great  criminals  to  that 
bar  from  whi(^  none  can  shrink,  and  whose  de- 
cisions are  above  fear,  above  favor,  and  above  re- 
spect for  persons:  I  speak  of  the  areopagus  of  the 
people,  and  of  the/ns7i  of  history.  After  the  con- 
.spiracy  of  Catiline,  Cicero  had  a  theme  for  his 
life:  since  this  conspiracy  against  Fremont,  and 
these  rewards  and  honors  lavished  upon  all  that 
plotted  against  his  life  and  character,  I  also  have  a 
theme  for  my  life.  I  am  not  Cicero:  I  do  not  talk 
like  him:  but  I  have  more  courage  than  he  had, 
and  want  no  "ivall"  of  any  kind  between  myself 
and  anybody.  My  voice  shall  piei-ce  the  walls  of 
this  Chamber;  and  those  who  have  entei-ed  into 
this  conspiracy  shall  hear  that  voice.  1  will  say 
what  the  evidence  authorizes — no  more — no  less: 
and  the  evil-doers  shall  be  pursued  wheresoever 
they  may  be,  and  without  regard  to  power  or 
numbers. 

APPENDIX 
To  Senator  Benton's  Speech,  in  Executive  Session, 
on  the  brevet  nomination  of  Brigadier  General 
Kearny /or  Major  General. 

A. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 
1.  Decree  of  General  Kearny  for  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  California,  conveying  the  title  of  the 
United  States  and  of  California,  by  yirtue  of  al- 
leged authority  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

DECREE^ 

"  GREAT   SALE  OF   VALUABLE    REAL    ESTATE    IN    THE 
TOWN   OF    SAN  FRANCISCO,  UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 

"  By  the  following  decree  of  his  excellency  Gen- 
eral S.  W^.  Kearny,  Governor  of  California,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Territory  of  California,  to  the  beach 
and  water  lots  on  the  east  front  of  the  town  of  San 
Francisco,  hav^been  granted,  conveyed,  and  re- 
leased to  the  people  or  corporate  authorities  of  said 
town: 

"  DECREE  OF   GOVERNOR  KEARNY. 

"'  I,  Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Kearny,  Gov- 
'  ernor  of  California,  by  virtue  of  authority  in  me 
'  vested,  by  the  President  cf  the  Ukited  States 
'  OF  America,  do  hereby  grant,  convey,  and  release 
'  unto  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  the  people,  or 
'  corporate  authorities  thereof,  all  the  right,  title, 
'  and  interest  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
'  States,  and  of  the  Territory  of  California,  in  and 
'  to  the  beach  and  water  lots,  on  the  east  front 
'  of  said  town  of  San  Francisco,  included  between 
'  the  points  known  as  the  Rincon  and  Fort  Mont- 
'  gomery,  excepting  such  lots  as  may  be  selected 
'  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  by 
'  the  senior  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  now 
'there;  provided  the  said  gi-ound  hereby  ceded 
'  shall  be  divided  into  lots,  and  sold  by  public 
*  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  after  three  months' 
'  notice  previously  given;  the  proceeds  of  said  aale 
'  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco. 

"  '  Given  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this 
'  10th  day  of  March,  1847,  and  the  seventy-first 
'  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
"'S.  W.  Kearny, 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Gov.  of  California,'  " 
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S.  Notice,  and   terms  of  sale,  by  Edwin   Bryant, 

Esq.,  Alcalde  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  town 

and  district  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  lands  to  be 

sold  under  the  foregoing  order. 

"  In  pursuance  of,  and  in  compliance  with,  the 
condiiiona  of  the  foregoing  decree,  all  the  ungrant- 
ed  tract  of  ground  on  the  east  front  of  the  town  of 
San  Francisco,  lying  and  situated'  between  Fori 
Montgomery  and  the  Rincon,  and  known  as  the 
Water  Lots,  (the  reservations  by  the  General  and 
Town  Governments  excepted,)  will  be  surveyed 
and  divided  into  convenient  building  lots  for  ware- 
houses and  siores,  and  offered  at  public  sale,  to 
the  highest  bidder,  onTvESD\Y,  the  29th  day  of  June 
next,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  A  plan  of  lots,  in  con- 
nection with  a  general  map  of  the  town,  will  be 
made  out  and  exliibited  on  or  before  the  day  of  sale. 

"Terms  of  sale:  one-fourth  cash;  one-fourth  in 
six  months;  one-fourth  in  twelve  months;  and  one- 
fourth,  in  eighteen  months;  the  purchaser  giving 
approved  security,  bearing  the  interest  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of  sale. 

"  Otiier  conditions  made  known  on  or  before  the 
day  of  sale.  The  site  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco 
is  known  by  all  navigators  and  mercantile  men, 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  be  the  most  com- 
manding COMMERCIAL  POSITION  On  the  entire  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  town  itself 
is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  become  the  commercial 
EMPORIUM  of  tiie  western  side  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  property  offered  for  sale  is 
the  most  valuable  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  town, 
and  the  acquisition  of  it  is  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest to  all  mercantile  houses  in  California  and 
elsewhere,  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Edwin  Bryant, 

Alcalde  and  Chief  JMagislr ale,  Town  and 
Districl  of  San  Francisco. 
"San  Francisco,  U.  C,  March  16,  1847. 

"  Given  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this 
7th  day  of  April,  1847. 

"  S.  W.  Kearny, 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Governor  of  California." 

3.  An  Alcalde  under  Governor  Kearny  adjusting 
land  titles  by  receiving  denunciations  of  grants 
for  non-compliance  with  conditions. 

"  Public  Notice. — All  persons  having  Spanish 
titles  to  lots  of  land  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco, 
•who  have  not  complied  with  the  conditions  re- 
quired in  their  deeds,  are  hereby  required  to 
present  themselves  before  the  alcalde  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  their  titles,  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1847,  as  their  lots  have  been  de- 
nounced. George  Hyde,  1st  Mcalde. 

"  San  Francisco,  July  3,  1847." 

"Aviso  Publico. — Todas  laspersonasque  tienen 
titulos  Mexicanospor  algunos  solares  en  el  pueblo 
de  San  Francisco  o  Yerba  Buena  quienes  no  han 
cumpliede  con  las  condicions  que  piden  las  leyes, 
para  que  vengan  con  el  alcalde  con  sus  titulos,  a 
San  Francisco,  en  e\  dia  primero  de  Agosto  1847, 
d  antes  per  que  ios  solares  se  han  denunciado. 
"  George  Hyde,  1  Mcalde." 

4.  An  Alcalde  of  Governor  Kearny's  appointment, 
granting  and  selling  public  lands  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  of  alcalde  as  well  by  virtue  of  Governor 
Kearny 's  decrees. 

Testimony  of  Edwin  Bryant  before  the  court- 
martial,  p.  151-2-3  : 

"  Q_mslion.  Did  you  sell  or  dispose  of  lands  or 
lots  in  California,  by  order  of  Governor  Kearny.' 
and  if  so,  are  these  the  orders  and  advertisements 
under  which  you  acted  .-' 

'^Jinsioer.  I  did  not  seJi  any  lots  or  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  order  of  General  Kearny.*  I  adver- 
tised' lands  by  his  permission;  the  sale  did  not 
take  place;  this  is  the  decree  of  Governor  Kearny, 
I  suppo.se.     [The  decree  above.  No.  1.  ] 

"  I  suppose  the  question  to  refer  to  this  decree, 
under  which,  as  I  said,  the  land  was  not  actually 
sold.  I  did,  however,  as  alcalde  of  San  Francisco, 
by  Governor  ^Kearny's  appointment,  grant  and 
sell   lots,  belonging  to   the   public,  without  special 

*  VViines-s  left  Ciililornia  on  tlie  2d  of  June,  near  twenty 
liay;'  before  the  sale  was  to  take  place.  Another  alcalde 
took  charge  of  the  sale,  and  postponed  it  from  June  39ih  to 
July  a^th,  a:-  follows  : 

"  PosTPONKMENT  OF  Salk. — The  following  beach  aiid 
wate'r  lots  adVLrti.>ed  for  sale  on  the  29th  of  June,  is  post- 
poned to  Tuesjday,  the  isOih  of  July. 

"Ueorck  Hyde,  Mcaldt." 


orders  from  Governor  Kearny,  but  under  the 
usages  and  customary  powers  of  the  alcalde." 

B. 

INDIANS. 
1.  Indians  treated  as  virtual  slaves  by  ordinances 
or  laws  enacted,  by  the  Council  and  Alcalde, 
making  it  penal  for  any  person  to  employ  an 
Indian  without  a  certificate  from  his  former  amo, 
(master,  proprietor,  owner,)  certifying  that  he  is 
free,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  accommodate 
himself  where  he  pleases,  and  that  he  owes  hirn 
nothing  for  wages  advanced.  {^'  Certificando  que 
el  dicho  Indio,  por  su  parte,  es  lihre  para  acomodarse 
en  donde  le  convenga,  y  que  nada  le  debe  de  sueldos 
anvanzados.") 
'  "  Oficina  de  Magistrado, 

Monterey,  Enero  11  de  1847. 

"OrdENANZA  con    RESPETO    AL    SERVICIO  DE  In- 

dios. — Sea  savido  a  toda  persona  residenle  en  esta 
jurisdiccion  de  Monterey,  que  el  Magistrado  de 
dicha  jurisdiccion  de  acuerdo  con  el  consejo  ha  de- 
cretado  lo  siguiente. 

"due  ninguna  persona  cualquiere  que  sea,  de 
aqui  en  adelante  podra  tomar  en  su  servicio  nin- 
gun  Indio  sin  que  esta  le  presenta  un  certificado 
firmado  por  el  amo  a  qiiien  servia;  cerlificando  que 
dicho  Indio,  por  su  parte,  es  libre  para  acomodarze 
en  donde  le  convenga,  y  que  nada  le  deve  de  suel- 
dos avansados. 

"  Cualquiera  persona  que  toma  en  su  servicio  un 
Indio,  sin  el  requisito  arriva  espresado,  y  le  da 
algun  dinero  6  otra  propriedad  como  en  pago  ade- 
lantadu,  por  sus  vervicios;  perdera  el  dinero  6 
propriedad  asi  adelantado:  y  en  caso  que  hayga 
alguna  prueva  que  algun  Indio  sea  invitado  por 
cualquiere  persona  a  salir  del  servicio  del  amo  que 
lo  ocupa,  con  intenciones  de  acomodarlo  en  el 
suyos  6  que  realinente  lo  acomoda,  bajo  el  aspecto 
arriva  mencionada,  aquel  persona  sera  espuesta  a 
una  multa,  que  no  excedera  al  suma  de  veinte 
pesos,  ni  menos  que  cinco  pesos. 

"  Walter  Colton,  Primera  Magistrado." 

[translation,] 

"An  Ordinance  respecting  the  employment 
Of  Indians. — Be  it  known  to  all  persons  residing 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Monterey,  that  the  Magis- 
trate of  said  jurisdiction  aivd  the  Board  of  Council 
have  decreed  the  following: 

"  That  no  person  whatever  shall  from  henceforth^- 
nire  or  take  into  his  service  any  Indian  without 
a  certificate  from  the  former  employer  of  that  In- 
dian, stating  that  the  said  employer  has  no  claims 
on  the  services  of  that  Indian  for  wages  advanced. 

"  Any  person  taking  into  his  employment  any 
Indian  without  such  certificate,  and  advancing  any 
money  or  property  to  the  said  Indian,  shall  forfeit 
any  money  or  property  so  advanced;  and  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  any  Indian  has  been  enticed 
away  from  the  service  of  his  master,  the  person 
convicted  of  having  so  enticed  him  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  nor  less 
than  five  dollars. 

"  Walter  Colton,  Chief  Magistrate." 

N.  B. — The  English  translation  is  erroneous  in 
using  the  word  "employer"  as  the  translation  of 
amo.  That  word  in  Spanish  corresponds  with  the 
words  master,  owner,  proprietor.  The  effect  of 
the  ordinance  is  to  make  the  Indian  the  slave  for 
life  of  the  person  that  once  gets  him  into  his  hands. 
Mr.  Fremont  stadied  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
race  in  California,  and  brought  much  information 
in  relation  to  that  people — they  are  a  docile,  tract- 
able race,  willing  to  labor  and  to  learn,  and  doing 
so  much  under  the  mild  administration  of  the  mis- 
sionary fathers — thinking  that  his  information 
might  be  serviceable  to  these  oppressed  people  by 
enabling  the  Government  to  do  something  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  At  present,  they  may  be  said 
to  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves.  They 
get  httle  or  no  wages,  work  naked,  and  feed  on 
aloli,  a  sort  of  thickened  bran  and  flour,  which 
they  eat  with  the  hand,  out  of  troughs — the  trough 
sometimes  ten  feet  long,  according  to  the  number 
actually  fed.  They  believe  any  person  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand and  use  them.  When  coming  down  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
in  custody  of  General  Kearny  and  his  Mormons, 
Colonel  Fremont  was  pursued  by  the  Tulares 
(Bull-rush)  Indians,  imploring  his  protection,  and 


telling  him  that  they  were  often  carried  an  hundred 
miles  from  home  to  be  made  to  work. 

C. 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
1.  Capitulation  of  Couenga. 

El  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  ) 
January  17,  1847.       \ 
Sir:  You  will  comply  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with   the  article  in    the   capitulation    made 
with  the  Californiatis  on  the  13th  insUnt,also  with 
the  additional  articles  of  the  16th. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  the  military  commander.s 
north  of  this  place,  I  send  by  the  bearer,  Don  Joa- 
quin de  la  Tore,  a  correct  cofiy  of  the  above- 
mentioned  capitulation. 

You  will  please  transmit  this  information  to  all 
United  States  officers  in  command  of  posts  and 
forces  to  the  north. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Fremont,  Ll.  Col.  U.  S.  Jrmy. 
Captain  W.   Maddox,  Military  Com'dl  of  Middle 
■     Department  of  California. 

ARTICLES  OP  capitulation 

Made  and  entered  into  al  the  Rancho  of  Couenga, 
this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  between  P.  B.  Reading,  major, 
Louis  McLane,  Jr.,  commanding  3d  artillery,' 
William   H.  Russell,  ordnance  officer,  commis- 
sioners ajipoinied   by  J.  C.  Fremont,  lieutentmt 
colonel  United  States  army,  and   military  com- 
mandant of  California;  and  Jose  Antonio  Cari  - 
lo,  commanda'nte  escuadron,  Augustine  Olivera, 
deputado,  commissioners  appointed  by  Don  An- 
dres Pico,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Califoriiiun 
forces  under  the  Mexican  flag. 
Article  1.  The  commissioners  on  the  partof  the 
Californians  agree  that  their  entire  force  shall,  on 
presentation  of  themselves  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont,  deliver  up  their  artillery  and  public  arms, 
and  that  they  shall  return  peaceably  to  their  homes 
conforming  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  not  again  take  up  arms  during  the 
war  between    the  United  States  and   Mexico,  but 
will  assist  and  aid  in  placing  the  country  in  a  state 
of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

ArtIcle  2.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  agree  and  bind  them- 
selves, on  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  article  by  the 
Californians,  that  they  shall  be  guarantied  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  whether  on  parole  or 
otherwise. 

Article  3.  That  until  a  treaty  of  peace  be  made 
and  signed  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  no  Californian  or 
other  Mexican  citizen  shall  be  bound  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Article  4.  That  any  Californian  or  citizen  of 
Mexico,  desiring,  is  permitted  by  this  capitulation 
to  leave  the  country  without  let  or  hinderance. 

Article  5.  That  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  art- 
cles,  equal  rights  and  privileges  are  vouchsafed  to 
every  citizen  of  California  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

Article  6.  All  officers,  citizens,  foreigners,  or 
others,  shall  receive  the  protection  guarantied  by 
the  second  article. 

Article  7.  This  capitulation  is  intended  to  be 
no  bar  in  effecting  such  arrangements  as  may  in 
future  lie  injustice  required  by  both  parties. 
additional  article. 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  Jan.  16,  1847. 
That   the   paroles   of  all  officers,  citizens,  and 
others  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  Mexico  are  by  this  foregoing  capitulation 
cancelled,  and  every  condition  of  said  paroles  from 
and  after  this  date  are  of  no  further  force  and  effect, 
and  all   prisoners  of  both   parlies  are  hereby  re- 
leased. 

P.  B.  Reading,  Major  California  Bat. 
Louis  McLane,  Commanding  Jirlillery. 
Wm.  H.  Russell,  Ordnance  Officer. 
Jose  An.  Carillo,  Coin't  if  Squadron. 
AuGUSTiN  Olivera,  Deputado. 
Approved: 

J.  C.  Fremont,  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  .firmy, 

and  Military  Commandant  of  Calif omia, 
Andres  Pico,  Com't  of  Squadron, 
and  Chief  of  the  J^'alional  Forces  of  California. 
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Senate. 


D. 

duestion  of  supremacy  between  commodore 
Stockton  and  Gen.  Kearny  in  California. 

1.  Note  from  Mr.  Robert  Semple,  editor  of  the 
Californian,  dated  April  24,  1847,  asking  him  to 
state  the  circiimstancea  of  the  march  and  cam- 
paign from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles — taken 
from  the  Californian  of  July  17,  1847. 

"  Monterey,  Jip7-il  24,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir:  Some  facts  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  make  it  proper  for  me  to  request  you 
to  write  the  facts  which  occurred  at  San  Diego, 
previous  to  the  march  of  the  American  forces  on 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
campaign;  not  for  publication,  or  to  be  used  with- 
out your  permission,  but  to  be  kept,  that  it  may  be 
used,  should  such  necessity  arise.  Very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  •' R.  Semple. 

"  S.  W.  Kearny,  Brig.  General, 

and  Governor  of  California." 

2.  Statement  of  Mr.  Semple  in  the  Californian,  of 
the  17ih  of  July — near  three  months  after  writing 
the  above  note — showing  that  it  was  written  to 
General  Kearny  in  consequence  of  a  communi- 
cation from  Commodore  Stockton  of  the  10th 
of  March  previous,  asserting  his  supremacy  of 
command  in  the  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
expedition;  and  that  General  Kearny  made  no 
answer  to  it,  but  held  the  editor  to  his  accounta- 
bility if  he  should  publish  Stockton's  statement, 
and  the  vouchers  which  accompanied  it. 

"The  above  letter  was  written  on  my  return  to 
Monterey,  and  after  the  receipt  of  Commodore 
Stockton 's  letter  and  the  accompanying  documents. 
Seveial  days  passed,  and  having  received  no  an- 
swer, I  called  on  the  General  and  informed  him  of 
the  purport  of  Commodore  Stockton's  letter,  and 
he  refused  to  release  me  from  responsibility  in  the 
publication  of  the  papers  alluded  to.  1  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Commodore  Stockton,  informing 
him  of  the  fact,  and  asking  if  he  insisted  on  their 
publication.  My  great  object  in  delaying  the  pa- 
pers was,  that  it  was  a  personal  difficulty  between 
Kearny  and  Stockton,  and  might  be  much  better 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  good  here,  either  to  the  parties  or  to 
the  country." 

3.  Commodore  Stockton's  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Californian,  10th  of  March,  1847,  asserting 
his  own  command  in  the  expedition,  and  con- 
tradicting an  editorial  article  of  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  that  paper,claiming  the  command  from 
General  Kearny. 

"  U.  S.  Frigate  Congress,  ) 

"Harbor  of  San  Diego,  March  10,  1847.  S 
"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Californian,  Monterey: 

"  Gentlemen:  In  an  editorial  article  in  the 
Californian  of  the  13th  February,  you  may  find 
the  following  paragraph: 

" '  CommodoreStocktonannounced  totheofficers 
'  that   the  whole  expedition  was  placed   under  the 

•  command  of  General  Kearny,  himself  holding  his 

•  station  as  commander-in-chief  of  California,  and 
'  Gen.  Kearny  did  command  the  whole  expedition.'' 

"  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  say  to  you  that 
the  above  paragraph  is  not  true  in  any  one  of  its 
important  particulars.  It  is  not  true  that  I  placed 
the  whole  expedition  under  the  command  of  General 
Kearny,  nor  did  I  so  announce  it. 

"  On  the  request  of  General  Kearny,  and  with 
the  consent  of  Lieutenant  Rowan,  (to  whom,  with 
the  consent  of  Lieutenant  Minor,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  it,  I  had  given  the  command  only  the 
night  before,)  I  appointed  General  Kearny  to 
command  the  troops,  and  so  announced  it;  at  the 
same  time  stated  distinctly  that  I  still  retained  my 
own  position  as  commander-in-chief;  the  word 
California  did  not  pass  my  lips  upon  that  occasion. 

"  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  say  that  I  dele- 
gated or  intended  to  delegate  to  General  Kearny, 
or  to  any  one  else,  any  part  of  my  duty  or  authority 
as  the  director  of  the  expedition,  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces,  or  that  General  Kearny,  or 
any*  other  person  but  myself,  exercised  or  pre- 
tended to  exercise,  any  such  power  or  authority 
from  the  lime  we  left  San  Diego  until  we  arrived 
at  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  then  I  must  say  to 
you  that  all  such  statements  are  false. 

"  But,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  is  quite  true  that 
•'  Commodore  Stockton  did  leave  San  Diego  at  the 


head  of  the  forces  at  his  command,'  and  marched 
into  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles  in  the  same  way. 

"  There  are  other  most  glaring  misstatements  in 
the  editorial  referred   to,  which  no   doubt  in  due 
season  will  be  corrected.    In  the  mean  time  go  on. 
"  Sic  iter  ad  astra." 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

" R.  F.  Stockton. 
"  P.  S.  This  communication  has  been  delayed 
in  the  hope  that  1  could  be  at  Monterey  before  this 
time." 

4.  Letter  from  Purser  Speiden,  of  the  16th  of 
March,  to  the  same  editor,  contradicting  the 
same  editorial,  avowing  himself  the  author  of  a 
letter  in  which  an  account  of  the  expedition  was 
given,  and  Commodore  Stockton  treated  as  the 
commander-in-chief: 

"  U.  S.  Ship  Congress,      ) 
San  Diego,  March  16,  1847.  S 
"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Californian,  Monterey: 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  noticed,  in  an  extra  sheet 
of  your  paper,  under  date  of  the  28th  of  January 
last,  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
January,  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Gabriel  and 
plains  of  the  Mesa,  taken  from  a  communication 
from  an  officer  of  the  Congress,  dated  Ciudad  de 
los  Angeles,  14th  January. 

"  On  referring  to  a  Californian  of  the  13th  Feb- 
ruary following,  I  find  in  the  editorial  column  of 
that  paper  the  following  sentences  having  reference 
to  the  communication  referred  to: 

"  '  Our  object,  in  referring  to  this  letter,  is  to  do 
'justice  to  two  brave  and  distinguished  officers, 
'  General  Kearny  and  Captain  Mervine.' 

"  'The  writer  of  this  letter  states,  that  m  the 
'  march  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  the  whole 
'  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Commo- 
'  dore  Stockton;  while  the  truth  is,  that  previous 
'to  taking  up  the  line  of  march.  Commodore 
'  Stockton  announced  to  the  officers  that  the  whole 
'  expedition  was  placed  under  the  coramand  of 
'  General  Kearny,  himself  holding  his  station  as 
'  cornmander-in-chief  of  California,  and  General 
'  Kearny  did  command  the  whole  expedition,  and 
'  Captain  Turner  the  dragoons  alluded  to.' 

"  As  the  writer  of  the  communication  referred 
to  is  the  subscriber,  he  now  requests  you  to  pub- 
lish the  enclosed  papers  marked  A  and  B,  that  the 
public  may  judge  who  the  party  is,  dealing  in 
'  error  and  untruths. ' 

"  Should  the  truth  of  the  communication,  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  be  sustained  by  the 
evidence  adduced,  the  editors  must  see,  and  the 
public  too,  the  palpable  misrepresentation  of  the 
editorial  report. 

"The  undersigned  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
notices  of  the  editors  in  defending  the  military 
character  of  General  Kearny  and  Captain  Mer- 
vine, which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  attack,  and 
he  leaves  it  with  the  public  to  judge  how  far  his 
expression  in  the  communication,  'The  success 
'  attending  the  Californians  in  their  fight  with 
'  Captain  Mervine,  and  afterwards  with  General 
'  Kearny,  made  them  very  bold  and  arrogant,'  is 
a  matter  of  notoriety. 

"  The  only  object  of  the  undersigned  in  making 
the  communication  was,  that  you,  sirs,  might  give 
publicity  to  an  event  that  would  be  interesting  to 
your  American  readers,  at  least,  not  dreaming  it 
would  call  forth  so  unjust  an  attack  by  you  upon 
his  veracity. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Wm.  Speiden." 

5.  Statement  of  four  Naval  officers,  of  the  9th  of 
March,  attesting  that  Commodore  Stockton  was 
commander-'in-chief  in  that  expedition: 

"  San  Diego,  March  9,  1847. 

"  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst., 
we  have  to  state,  that  the  expedition  from  San 
Diego  to  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles  was  conceived 
and  fitted  out  by  Commodore  Stockton,  and  com- 
manded by  him  as  commander-in-chief,  and  as 
such  he  was  recognized,  from  its  conception  to  its 
successful  termination  at  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles. 

"  Commodore  Stockton  gave  all  ordersand  direc- 
tions during  the  march  comporting  with  the  dignity 
of  commander-in-chief,  and  all  flags  of  truce  were 
referred  to  him.  Commodore  Stockton  replied'lb 
General  Flores  (who  signed  himself  Commander- 
in-chief  and  Governor  of  California)  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 


who  did  not  acknowledge  him  (Com.  Stockton)  as 
commander-in-chief  and  governor  of  California. 

"  We  consider  General  Kearny  as  second  in 
command,  from  the  time  we  left  San  Diego  to  the 
termination  of  the  expedition;  and  we  believe  he 
was  so  considered  by  all  of  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  we  remain,  your 
obedient  servants, 

S.  C.  Rowan,  Lt.  U.  S.  M,and  Major. 
Geo.  Minor,  Lt.  U.  S.  JV.,  and  Q.  M. 
J.  Zeilin,  hi  Lt.  and  Bt.  Capt.  andJl.  Bat. 
W.  Speiden,  Purser  U.  S.  .N'.,and  Com'y. 

6.  Statement  of  fifteen  Naval  officers,  including  the 
other  four,  attesting  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  letter  of  Purser  Speiden  to  the 
editor  of  the  Californian.  The  letter  is  a  detailed 
narrative,  written  immediately  after  the  expedi- 
tion, and,  in  recounting  the  events,  always  speak- 
ing of  Commodore  Stockton  as  commander-in- 
chief,  it  not  being  known  at  Los  Angeles  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  letter  (14th  January)  that 
General  Kearny  claimed  to  have  been  the  com- 
mander: 

"  We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  United 
States  ship  Congress,  who  accompanied  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  R.  F.  Stock- 
ton in  the  march  from  San  Diego  to  the  Ciudad 
de  los  Angeles,  and  who  were,  present  during  the 
fight  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  January,  do  certify  to 
the  correctness  of  the  above  narration. 

"  J.  Guest,  .Acting  Lieutenant. 

"  W.  H.  Thomson,  do.    do. 

"  J.  Zeilin,  1st  Lieut,  and  Bvt.  Capt. 

U.  S.  M.  C. 
"  J.  M.  Duncan,  Jlcting  Master. 
"  C.  EvKRSFiELD,  Jlss't  Swgcon. 
"  T.  Lee,  Midshipman. 
"B.  F.  Wells,  do. 
"  P.  H.  Haywood,  do.,  and  .Acting 
Lieut,  on  the  march,   g 
"  R.  C.  Duval,     do.     do. 
"  W.  Simmons,  Corn's  Clerk. 
"  J.  Southwick,  Carpenter. 
"  J.  Peed,  Sailmaker. 
"I  cheerfully  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  above  named  officers. 

"  G.  Minor,  Lieut.   U.  S.  JV.,  and 
Quartermaster  on  the  march. 
"  I  believe  the  written   account  of  our  march 
on  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  to  be  circumstan- 
tially correct. 

"  S.  C.  Rowan,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Jf.,  and 
Major  of  Brigade. 
"  We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  compared  the 
abovecopy  with  thecommunication  made  byPurser 
Speiden  to  Walter  Colton,  editor  of  the  Califor- 
nian, and  find  it  to  be  a  correct  copy. 

"  J.  W.  Livingston,  Lieut.   Com''g 

U.  S.  Frigate  Congress. 
"  S.  Mosely,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Frigate 
Congress. 
"U.  S.  Ship  Congress, 

San  Diego,  March  11,  1847." 

7.  Official  letter  from  General  Kearny  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton  at  Los  Angeles,  January  13th, 
applying  to  Commodore  Stockton,  as  his  com- 
mander-in  -chief,  for  leave  to  take  part  of  the  com- 
mand, and  go  to  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fremont: 

"  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West,  ) 
Ciudad  de  losJlngeles,  U.  C,  Jan.  13,  1847.  \ 
"  Sir:  I  fear,  from  the  armistice  which  I  this 
morning  saw,  signed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, and  sent  to  me  by  you,  that  our  countrymen 
under  Colonel  Fremont  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
being  here;  that  they  are  embarrassed  in  their 
movements;  and,  I  further  fear,  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  at  once  to  inform  them  of  the  true 
state  ofaflTairs  here,  they  may  capitulate  and  retire 
to  the  upper  country. 

*'  To  avoid  so  serious  an  evil,  I  advise  and  offer 
to  take  one-half  of  this  command,  from  250  to  300 
men,  and  march  at  once  to  form  a  junction  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  S.  W.  Kearny,  Brig.  GeneraL 
"Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton, 

Governor  of  California,  com''g  U.  S.  forces. . 
"  A  true  copy:  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Jlss't  Mj.  General." 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  aUESTION. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  LINCOLN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 
Juhj  27, 1848. 
The  Message  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Bound- 
aries of  the  Territories  ceded  hy  Mexico  to   the  United 
States,  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  LINCOLN  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Our  Democratic  frends  seem  to 
he  in  great  distress  because  they  thitik  our  candi- 
date for  the  Presdency  don't  suit  us.  Most  of 
them  cannot  find  out  that  General  Taylor  has  any 
principles  at  all;  some,  however,  have  discovered 
that  he  has  one,  but  that  that  one  is  entirely  wrong. 
This  one  principle  is  his  position  on  the  veto  power. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Stanton,] 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  indeed,  has  said  there 
is  very  little  if  any  difference  on  this  question  be- 
tween General  Taylor  and  all  the  Presidents;  and 
he  seems  to  think  it  sufficient  detraction  from  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  position  on  it,  that  it  has  nothing 
new  in  it.  But  all  others,  whom  1  have  heard 
speak,  assail  it  furiously.  A  new  member  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clarke,]  of  very  considerable 
ability,  was  in  particular  concern  about  it.  He 
thought  it  altogether  novel  and  unprecedented  for 
a  President,  or  a  Presidential  candidate,  to  think  of 
approving  bills  whose  constitutionality  may  not 
be  entirely  clear  to  his  own  mind.  He  thinks  the 
ark  of  our  safety  is  gone,  unless  Presidents  shall 
always  veto  such  bills  as,  in  their  judgment,  may. 
be  of  doubtful  constitutionaLity.  However  clear 
Congress  may  be  of  their  authority  to  pass  any  par- 
ticular act,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  thinks 
the  President  must  veto  it  if /te  has  (/ou&is  about  it. 
Now  1  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  argue 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  veto  power  as  an  origi- 
nal question;  but  I  wish  to  show  that  General 
Taylor,  and  not  he,  agrees  with  the  earlier  states- 
men on  this  question.  When  the  bill  chartering 
the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  passed  Con- 
gress, its  constitutionality  was  questioned;  Mr. 
Madison,  then  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  others,  had  opposed  it  on  that  ground. 
General  Washington,  as  President,  was  called  on 
to  approve  or  reject  it.  He  sought  and  obtained, 
on  the  constitutional  question,  the  separate  written 
opinion  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, they  then  being  respectively  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Attorney 
General.  Hamilton's  opinion  was  for  the  power; 
while  Randolph's  and  Jefferson's  were  both  against 
it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  giving  his  opinion  de- 
cidedly against  the  constitutionality  of  that  bill, 
closes  his  letter  with  the  paragraph  which  1  now 
read ; 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  unless  the  President's 
mind,  on  a  view  of  everything  wliicli  is  urged  for  and  against 
this  bill,  is  toleral)ly  clear  that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  Coii- 
Btitulion;  if  the  pro  and  the  con  hang  so  even  as  to  balance 
his  judgment,  a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their 
opinion  ;  it  is  chiefly  for  cases  wliere  they  are  clearly  mis- 
led by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the  Constitution  has 
placed  a  chuck  in  the  negative  ot  Ihc  President. 

"THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

"Felrruary  15, 1191." 

General  Taylor's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his 
Allison  letter,  is  as  I  now  read: 

"The  power  given  by  the  veto  is  a  high  conservative 
power;  but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  exercised,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  tlie  Constitution,  or  mani- 
fest hiiste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress." 

It  is  here  seen  that,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion, 
if,  on  the  constitutionality  of  any  given  bill,  the 
'  President  doubls^he  is  not  to  veto  it,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  would  have  him  to  do,  but  is 
to  defer  to  Congress  and  approve  it.  And  if  we 
compare  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  as 
expressed  in  these  paragraphs,  we  shall  find  them 
more  exactly  alike  than  we  can  often  find  any  two 
expressions  having  any  literal  difference.  None 
but  interested  fault-finders,  I  think,  can  discover 
any  substantial  variation. 

But  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  General  Taylor  has  no  other  principles. 
They  are  in  utter  darkness  as  to  his  opinions  on 
any  of  the  questions  of  policy  which  occupy  the 
public  attention.  But  is  there  any  doubt  as  to 
what  he  will  do  on  the  prominent  questions,  if 
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elected?  Not  the  least.  It  is  not  possible  to  know 
what  he  will  or  would  do  in  every  imaginable  case; 
because  many  questions  have  passed  away,  and 
others  doubtless  will  arise  which  none  of  us  have 
yet  thought  of;  but  on  the  prominent  questions  of 
currency,  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  General  Taylor's  course  is  at  least  as 
well  defined  as  is  General  Cass's.  Why,  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  at  General  Taylor,  several  Demo- 
cratic members  here  have  desired  to  know  whether, 
in  case  of  his  election,  a  bankrupt  law  is  to  be 
established.  Can  they  tell  us  General  Cass's  opin- 
ion on  this  question?  [Some  member  answered, 
"  He  is  against  it."]  Aye,  how  do  you  know  he 
is?  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  platform,  nor 
elsewhere,  that  I  have  seen.  If  the  gentleman 
knows  anything  which  I  do  not,  he  can  show  it. 
But  to  return:  General  Taylor,  in  his  Allison 
letter,  says: 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  tlie  im- 
provement of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors, 
tlie  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  tiirough  their  Represent- 
atives ill  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by 
tlie  Executive." 

Now,  this  is  the  whole  matter — in  substance,  it 
is  this:  The  people  say  to  General  Taylor,  "  If 
you  are  elected,  shall  we  have  a  national  bank?" 
He  answers,  "  Your  will,  gentlemen,  not  mine.^' 
"What  about  the  tariff?"  "Say  yourselves." 
"Shall  our  rivers  and  harbors  be  improved?" 
"Just  as  you  please."  "  If  you  desire  a  bank,  an 
alteration  of  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  any 
or  all,  I  will  not  hinder  you;  if  you  do  not  desire 
them,  I  will  not  attempt  to  force  them  on  you." 
"  Send  up  your  members  of  Congress  from  the 
various  districts,  with  opinions  according  to  your 
own,  and  if  they  are  for  these  measures,  or  any 
of  them,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  oppose;  if  they 
are  not  for  them,  I  shall  not,  by  any  appliances 
whatever,  attempt  to  dragoon  them  into  their  adop- 
tion." Now,  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing this?  To  you,  Democracts,  it  may  not 
seem  like  principle;  but  surely  you  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  tlie  position  plainly  enough.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  position  of  your  candi- 
date is  broad  and  obvious,  and  I  admit  you  have 
a  clear  right  to  show  it  is  wrong,  if  you  can;  but 
you  have  no  right  to  pretend  you  cannot  see  it  at 
all.  We  see  it,  and  to  us  it  appears  like  principle, 
and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that — the  principle 
of  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they  please  with 
their  own  business.  My  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
C.  B.  Smith]  has  aptly  asked,  "Are  you  willing 
to  trust  the  people?"  Some  of  you  answered,  sub- 
stantially, "  We  are  willing  to  trust  the  people; 
but  the  President  is  as  much  the  representative 
of  the  people  as  Congress."  In  a  certain  sense, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  the  representative  of 
the  people.  He  is  elected  by  them,  as  well  as 
Congress  is.  But  can  he,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
know  the  wants  of  the  people  as  well  as  three  hun- 
dred other  men  coming  from  all  the  various  locali- 
ties of  the  nation?  If  so,  where  is  the  propriety 
of  having  a  Congress?  That  the  Constitution 
gives  the  President  a  negative  on  legislation,  all 
know;  but  that  this  negative  should  be  so  com- 
bined with  platforms  and  other  appliances  as  to 
enable  him,  and,  in  tact,  almost  compel  him,  to 
take  the  whole  of  legislation  into  his  own  hands, 
is  what  we  object  to — is  what  General  Taylor  ob- 
jects to — and  is  what  constitutes  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  you  and  us.  To  thus  transfer 
legislation  is  clearly  to  take  it  from  those  who  un- 
derstand with  minuteness  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  give  it  to  one  who  does  not  and  cannot  so 
well  understand  it.  I  understand  your  idea,  that 
if  a  Presidential  candidate  avow  his  opinion  upon 
a  given  question,  or  rather  upon  all  questions,  and 
the  people,  with  full  knowledge  of  this,  elect  him, 
they  thereby  distinctly  approve  all  those  opinions. 
This,  though  plausible,  is  a  most  pernicious  de- 
ception. By  means  of  it  measures  are  adopted  or 
rejected,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole  of  one 
party,  and  often  nearly  half  of  the  other.  The 
process  is  this:  Three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen  ques- 
tions are  prominent  at  a  given  time;  the  party 
selects  its  candidate,  and  he  takes  his  position  on 
each  of  these  questions.  On  all  but  one  his  posi- 
tions have  already  been  endorsed  at  former  elec- 
tions, and  his  party  fully  committed  to  them;  but 
that  one  is  new,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  are 
against  it.     But  what  are  they  to  do?    The  whole 


are  strung  together,  and  they  must  take  all  or  reject 
all.  They  cannot  take  what  they  like  and  leave 
the  rest.  What  they  are  already  committed  to, 
being  the  majority,  they  shut  their  eyes  and  gulp 
the  whole.  Next  election,  still  another  is  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way.  If  we  run  our  eves  along 
the  line  of  the  past,  we  shall  see  that  almost,  if 
not  quite,  all  the  articles  pf  the  present  Democratic 
creed  have  been  at  first  forced  upon  the  party  in 
this  very  way.  And  just  now,  and  just  sn,  opposi- 
tion to  internal  improvements  is  to  be  established 
if  General  Cass  shall  be  elected.  Almost  half  the  , 
Democrats  here  are  for  improvements,  but  they 
will  vote  for  Cass,  and  if  he  succeeds,  their  votes 
will  have  aided  in  closing  the  doors  against  im- 
provements. Now,  this  is  a  process  which  we 
think  is  wrong.  We  prefer  a  candidate  who,  like 
General  Taylor,  will  allow  the  people  to  have  their 
own  way  regardless  of  his  private  opinion;  and  I 
should  think  the  internal-improvement  Democrats 
at  least,  ought  to  prefer  such  acandidate.  He  would 
force  nothing  on  them  which  they  don't  want,  and 
he  would  allow  them  to  have  improvements,  which 
their  own  candidate,  if  elected,  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  General  Taylor's'posi- 
tion  is  as  well  defined  as  is  that  of  General  Cass. 
In  saying  this,  I  admit  I  do  not  certainly  know 
what  he  would  do  on  the  Wilmot^roviso.  I  am 
a  northern  man,  or,  rather,  a  western  free  State 
man,  with  a  constituency  I  believe  to  be,  and  with 
personal  feelings  I  know  to  be,  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  As  such,  and  with  what  informa- 
tion I  have,  I  hope,  and  believe,  General  Taylor, 
if  elected,  would  not  veto  the  proviso;  but  I  do 
not  know  it.  Yet,  if  I  knew  he  would,  I  still  would 
vote  for  him.  I  should  do  so,  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, his  election  alone  can  defeat  General  Cass; 
and  because,  should  slavery  thereby  go  into  the 
territory  we  now  have,  just  so  much  will  certainly 
happen  by  the  election  of  Cass;  and,  in  addition,  a 
course  of  policy  leading  to  new  wars,  new  act|ui- 
sitions  of  territory,  and  still  further  extensions  of 
slavery.  One  of  the  two  is  to  be  President:  which 
is  preferable  ? 

But  there  is  as  much  doubt  of  Cass  on  improve- 
ments as  there  is  of  Taylor  on  the  proviso.  I  have 
no  doubt  myself  of  General  Cass  on  this  question, 
but  I  know  the  Democrats  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  his  position.  My  internal  improvement  col- 
league [Mr.  Wentworth]  stated  on  this  floor  the 
other  day,  that  he  was  satisfied  Cass  was  for  im- 
provements, because  he  had  voted  all  the  bills  that 
he[Mr.  W.]  had.  So  far  so  good.  But  Mr.  Polk 
vetoed  some  of  these  very  bills;  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention passed  a  set  of  resolutions,  among  other 
things,  approving  these  vetoes,  and  Cass  declares, 
in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  that  he  has 
carefully  read  these  resolutions, and  that  he  adheres 
to  them  as  firmly  as  he  approves  them  cordially. 
In  other  words.  General  Cass  voted  for  the  bills, 
and  thinks  the  President  did  right  to  veto  them; 
and  his  friends  here  are  amiable  enough  to  con- 
sider him  as  being  on  one  side  or  the  other,  just 
as  one  or  the  other  may  correspond  with  their  own 
respective  inclinations.  My  colleague  admits  that 
the  platform  declares  against  the  constitutionality 
of  a  general  system  of  improvements,  and  that 
General  Cass  endorses  the  platform;  but  he  still 
thinks  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  some  sort  of 
improvements.  Well,  what  are  they?  As  he  is 
against  general  objects,  those  he  is  for,  must  be 
parlicular  and  local.  Now,  this  is  taking  the  sub- 
ject precisely  by  the  wrong  end.  Particularily — 
expending  the  money  of  the  whole  people  for  an 
object  which  will  benefit  only  a  portion  of  them, 
is  the  greatest  real  objection  to  improvements,  and 
has  been  so  held  by 'General  Jackson,  Mr.  Polk, 
and  all  others,  I  believe,  till  now.  But  now,  be- 
hold, the  objects  most  general,  nearest  free  from 
this  objection,  are  to  be  rejected,  while  those  most 
liable  to  it  are  to  be  embraced.  To  return:  I  can- 
not help  believing  that  General  Cass,  when  he 
wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance,  well  understood  Tie 
was  to  be  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  both  sides 
of  this  question,  and  that  he  then  closed  the  door 
against  all  further  expressions  of  opinion,  purpose- 
ly to  retain  the  benefits  of  that  double  position. 
His  subsequent  equivocation  at  Cleveland,  to  my 
mind,  proves  such  to  have  been  the  case. 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  done  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  You  Democrats,  and  your 
candidate,  in  the  main,  are  in  favor  of  laying  down. 
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in  advance,  a  platform — a  set  of  party  positions,  as 
a  unit;  and  then  of  enforcing  the  people,  by  every 
sort  of  appliance,  to  ratify  them,  however  unpala- 
table some  of  them  may  be.  We,  and  our  candi- 
date, are  in  favor  of  making  Presidential  elections 
and  the  legislation  of  the  country  distinct  matters; 
so  that  the  people  can  elect  whom  they  please,  and 
afterwards,  legislate  just  as  they  please,  without 
any  hindrance,  save  only  so  much  as  may  guard 
againstinfractions  of  the  Constitution,  undue  liaste, 
and  wantof  consideration.  The  difference  between 
us  is  clear  as  noon-day.  Tiiat  we  are  right  we 
'  cannot  doubt.  We  hold  the  true  Republican  posi- 
tion. In  leavingthe  people's  busmess  in  their 
hands,  we  cannot  be  wrong.  We  are  willing,  and 
even  anxiou.",  to  go  to  the  people  on  this  issue. 

But  I  suppose  1  cannot  reasonably  hope.to  con- 
vince you  that  we  have  any  principles.  The  most 
I  can  expect  is,  to  assure  you  that  we  think  we 
have,  and  are  qijiie  contented  with  them.  The 
other  day,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  IvEUsoN,]  an  eloquent  man,  and  a  man  of 
learning,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  being  learned 
myself,  came  down  upon  us  astonishingly.  He 
spoke  in  what  the  Baltimore  American  calls  the 
"  scathing  and  withering  style."  At  the  end  of 
his  second  severe  flash  I  was  struck  blind,  and 
found  myself  fweling  with  my  fingers  for  an  assu- 
rance of  my  continued  physical  existence.  A  little 
of  the  bone  was  left,  and  I  gradually  revived.  He 
eulogized  Mr.  Clay  in  high  and  beautiful  terms, 
and  then  declared  that  we  had  deserted  all  our  prin- 
ciples, and  had  turned  Henry  Clay  out,  like  an  old 
horse,  to  root.  This  is  terribly  severe.  It  cannot 
be  answered  by  argument;  at  least,  I  cannot  so 
answer  it.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  Whigs  are  the  only  party  he  can  think  of,  who 
sometimes  turn  old  horses  out  to  root;  Is  not  a 
certain  Martin  Van  Barenanold  horse,  which  your 
own  party  have  turned  out  to  root.'  and  is  he  not 
rooting  a  litiie  to  your  discomfort  about  now  .■'  But 
in  not  nominating  Mr.  Clay,  we  deserted  our  prin- 
ciples, you  say.  Ah!  in  what.'  Tell  us,  ye  men 
of  principles,  what  principle  we  violated.'  We  say 
you  did  violate  principle  in  discarding  Van  Buren, 
and  we  can  tell  you  how.  You  violated  the  pri- 
mary, the  cardinal,  the  one  great  liviiig  principle 
of  all  Democratic  representative  government — the 
principle  that  the  representative  is  bound  to  carry 
out  the  known  will  of  his  constituents.  AJarge 
majority  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844' were, 
by  their  consti'uenis,  instructed  to  procure  Van 
Buren's  nomination  if  they  could.  In  violation, 
in  utter,  glaring  contempt  of  this,  you  rejected  him 
— rejected  iiim,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Birds  ALL,]  the  other  day  expressly  admitted, 
for  availahUUy — that  same  "  general  availability" 
which  you  charge  upon  us,  and  daily  chew  over 
here,  as  something  exceedingly  odious  and  unprin- 
cipled. But  thegentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Iver- 
soN,]  gave  us  a  second  speech  yesterday,  all  well 
considered  and  put  down  in  writing,  in  which  Van 
Buren  \vas  scathed  and  withered  a  "  few"  for  his 
present  position  and  movemejits.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  gentleman's  precise  language,  but  I  do  re- 
member he  put  Van  Bnren  down,  down,  till  he  got 
him  where  he  was  finally  to  "  stink"  and  "rot." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  business  or  inclination  of 
mine  to  defend  Martin  Van  Buren.  In  the  war  of 
extermination  now  waging  between  him  and  his 
old  admirers,  I  say,  devil  take  t!;e  hindmost — and 
the  foremiost.  Buttliere  is  no  mistaking  the  oricrin 
of  the  breach;  and  if  the  curse  of  "  stinking"  and 
"rotting"  is  to  fall  on  the  first  and  greatest  viola- 
tors of  principle  in  the  matter,  I  disinterestedly 
suggest,  that  the  gentlerhan  from  Georgia  and  his 
present  co-workers  are  bound  to  take  it  ujion  them- 
selves. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  further  says, 
we  have  deserted  all  our  principles,  and  lak'en 
shelter  under  General  Taylor's  military  coat  tail; 
and  he  seems  to  think  this  is  exceedingly  degra- 
ding. Well,  as  his  faith  is,  so  be  it  unto  him. 
But  can  he  remember  no  other  military  coat  tail 
under  which  a  certain  other  party  have  been  shel- 
.tering  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century.'  Has  he  no 
acquain lance  with  the  ample  military  coat  tail  of 
General  Jackson.'  Does  he  not  know  that  his  own 
party  have  run  the  last  five  Presidential  races  under 
that  coat  tail,  and  that  they  are  now  running  the 
sixth  under  that  same  cover.'  Yes,  sir,  that  coat 
tail  was  used,  not  only  for  General  Jackson  him- 


self, but  has  been  clung  to  with  the  grip  of  death 
by  every  Democratic  candidate  since.  You  have 
never  ventured,  and  dare  not  now  venture,  from 
under  it.  Your  campaign  papers  have  constantly 
been  "Old  Hickories,"  witli  rude  likenesses  of  the 
old  General  upon  them;  hickory  poles  and  hickory 
brooms  your  never-ending  emblems;  Mr.  Polk, 
himself,  was  "Young  Hickory,"  "Little  Hick- 
ory," or  something  so;  and  even  now  your  cam- 
paign paper  here  is  proclaiming  that  Cass  and 
Butler  are  of  the  true  "  Hickory  stripe."  No,  sir; 
you  dare  not  give  it  up.  Like  a  horde  of  hungry 
ticks,  you  have  stuck  to  the  tail  of  the  Hermitage 
lion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  you  are  still  sticking 
to  it,  and  drawing  a  loathsome  sustenance  from  it 
after  he  is  dead.  A  fellow  once  advertised  that  he 
had  made  a  discovery,  by  which  he  could  make  a 
new  man  out  of  an  old  one,  and  have  oiough  of 
the  stuff  left  to  make  a  little  yellow  dog.  Just 
such  a  discovery  has  General  Jackson's  popularity 
been  to  you.  You  not  only  twice  made  Piesident 
of  liim  out  of  it,  but  you  have  had  enough  of  the 
stuff  left  to  make  Presidents  of  several  compara- 
tively small  men  since;  and  it  is  your  chief  reli- 
ance now  to  make  still  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  old  horses  and  military  coat  tails, 
or  tails  of  any  sort,  are  not  figures  of  speech  such 
as  I  would  be  the  first  to  introduce  into  discussions 
here;  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
thought  fit  to  introduce  them,  he  and  you  aie 
welcome  to  all  you  have  made,  or  can  make,  by 
them,  if  you  have  any  more  old  horses,  trot  them 
out;  any  more  tails,  just  cock  them,  and  come  at 
us. 

I  repeat,  I  would  not  introduce  this  mode  of 
discussion  here;  but  I  wish  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  undei'stand,  that  the  use  of  degrading  figures 
is  a  game  at  which  they  may  not  find  themselves 
able  to  take  all  the  winnings.  [Wc  give  it  up.] 
Aye,  you  give  it  up,  and  well  you  may,  but  from 
a  very  different  reason  from  that  which  you  would 
have  us  understand.  The  point — the  power  to 
hurt — of  all  figures,  consists  in  the  truthfulness  of 
their  application;  and  understanding  this,  you  may 
well  give  it  up.  They  are  weapons  which  hit 
you,  but  miss  us. 

But,  in  my  hurry,  I  was  very  near  closing  on 
the  subject  of  military  tails,  before  I  was  done  with 
it.  There  is  one  entire  article  of  the  sort  I  have 
not  discussed  yet;  I  mean  the  military  tail  you 
Democrats  are  now  engaged  in  dovetailing  on  to 
the  great  Michigander.  Yes,  sir,  all  his  biogra- 
phers (and  they  are  legion)  have  him  in  hand, 
tying  him  to  a  military  tail,  like  so  many  mis- 
chievous boys  tying  a  dog  to  a  bladder  of  beans. 
True,  the  material  they  have  is  very  limited;  but 
they  drive  at  it,  might  and  main.  He  iiivaded 
Canada  without  resistance,  and  he  ouivaded  it 
without  pursuit.  As  he  did  both  under  orders,  1 
suppose  there  was,  to  him,  neither  credit  nor  dis- 
credit in  them;  but  they  are  made  to  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  tail.  He  was  not  at  Hull's  sur- 
render, but  he  was  close  by.  He  was  volunteer 
aid  to  General  Harrison  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  Thames;  and,  as  you  said  in  ]840,  Harrison 
was  picking  whortleberries  two  miles  oif,  while 
tlie  battle  was  fought,  I  suppose  it  is  a  just  conclu- 
sion, with  you,  to  say  Cass  was  aiding  Harrison 
to  pick  whortleberries.  This  is  about  all,  except 
the  mooted  question  of  the  broken  sword.  Some 
authors  say  he  broke  it;  some  say  he  threw  it 
away;  and  some  others,  who  ought  to  know,  say 
nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  fair  his- 
torical compromise  to  say,  if  he  did  not  break  it, 
he  did  not  do  anything  else  with  it. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  Icnow  I 
am  a  military  hero.'  Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  I  fought,  bled,  and  came  away. 
Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career,  i-eminds  me  of 
my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I 
was  about  as  near  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's  sur- 
render; and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  very  soon 
afterwards.  It  is  quite  certain  1  did  not  break  my 
sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break;  but  I  bent  a  mus- 
ket pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke 
his  sword,  the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation; 
I  bent  the  musket  by  accident.  If  General  Cass 
went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries, 
I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild 
onions.  If  he  saw  any  live  fighting  Indians,  it 
was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  good  many 
bloody  struggles   with   the   musquitoes;   and  al- 


though 1  never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can 
truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should  ever  conclude  to  doflF 
whatever  our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose 
there  is  of  black-cockade  Federalism  about  me, 
and,  thereupon,  they  shall  take  me  up  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  they  shall 
not  make  fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General  Cass, 
by  attempting  to  write  me  into  a  military  hero. 

While  [  have  General  Cass  in  hand,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  his  political  principles.  As  a 
specimen,  I  take  the  record  of  his  progress  on  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  In  the  Washingloii  Union,  of 
March  2,  1847,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  of 
Genera!  Cass,  made  the  day  before  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  during  the  delivery  of 
which  Mr^  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  is  reported  to 
have  interrupted  him  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  Mr.  Miller  e.xpres.<ed  his  great  surprise  at  the  change 
in  the  seMtiiiient^i  of  tlio  Senator  from  Michijjan,  wlio  had 
been  regardKd  as  the  great  ehaiiipiori  offreeelniii  in  tlie  north- 
west,oi'vvhich  lie  was  a  distinguished  ornament.  Last  year 
the  Senator  Ironi  Micliigan  was  understood  to  be  deeideclly 
in  favor  ol'the  Wilmot  proviso;  and,  as  no  reason  had  been 
stated  lor  the  change, he  (.Mr.  M.)  could  not  refrain  fnnn  the 
expression  of  his  extreme  surprise." 

To  this  General  Cass  is  reported  to  have  replied 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  Mr.  Cass, said,  that  tlie  course  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  was  most  extraordinary.  Last  year  he  (Mr.  C.)  should 
have  voted  for  the  propositioji  had  it  come  up.  But  circum- 
stances had  altogether  changed.  'J'he  honorable  Senator 
then  read  several  passages  from  the  remarks  as  given  above, 
which  he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  order  to  refute  sucii 
a  charge  as  that  of  the  Senator  fioni  New  Jersey." 

In  the  "remarks  above  committed  to  writing," 
is  one  numbered  4,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"4th.  Legislation  would  now  he  wholly  inoperative,  he- 
cause  no  territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired  can  he  governed 
withoutan  act  of  Congress  providing  forits  government.  And 
such  an  act,  on  its  passage,  would  open  the  whole  subject, 
and  leave  the  Congress,  called  on  to  pass  it,  free  to  exercise 
its  own  discretion,  entirely  uncontrolled  by  any  declaration 
found  in  the  statute  book." 

In  Niles's  Register,  vol.  73,  page  293,  there  is  a 
letter  of  General  Cass  to  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  dated  December  24,  1847, 
from  which  the  following  are  correct  extracts: 

"The  Wilmot  proviso  has  beenicfore  the  country  some 
time.  It  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Congress,  and  by 
the  public  press.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  a  great  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  public  mind 
upon  this  subject — in  my  own  as  well  as  others ;  and  that 
doubts  are  resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that  the 
principle  it  involves  should  be  kept  out  of  the  National  Le- 
gislature, and  left  lo  the  people  of  tlie  Confederacy  in  their 
re.-peclive  local  Governments."     *  *  =■  * 

"  Bri<'tiy,  then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  juris- 
diction by  Congress  over  this  matter;  and  i  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  liie  peo|)le  of  any  territory  which  n»uy  be  hereafter 
acquired  the  right  to  regulate  it  themselves,  under  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  Constitution.     Because, 

"  \.  1  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  re- 
quisite power  to  Congress;  and  1  am  not  disposed  to  extend 
a  riouhtfnl  precedent  hf-yond  its  necessity — the  estahlishmtnt 
of  territorial  governments  when  needed — leaving  to  the  in- 
habitants all  the  rights  compatible  with  the  relations  they 
bear  to  the  Confederation." 

These  extracts  show  that,  in  1846,  General  Cass 
was  for  the  proviso  at  once;  that,  in  March,  1847,  he 
was  still  for  it,  bitdio/ j'usn/ien;  and  that,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  he  was  against  it  altogether.  This  is  a 
true  index  to  the  whole  man.  When  the  question 
was  raised  in  1846,  he  was  in  a  blustering  hurry  to 
take  ground  for  it.  He  sought  to  be  in  advance, 
and  to  avoid  the  uninteresting  position  of  a  mere 
follower;  but  soon  he  began  to  see  glimpses  of  the 
great  Democratic  ox-gad  waving  in  his  face,  and 
to  hear,  indistinctly,  a  voice  saying,  "  Back," 
"back,  sir,"  "Back  a  little."  He  shakes  his 
head;  and  bats  his  eyes,  and  blunders  back  to  his 
position  of  March,  1847;  but  still  the  gad  waves, 
and  the  voice  grows  more  distinct,  and  sharper^ 
still — "Back,  sir!"  "Back,  I  say!"  "Further 
back  !"  and  back  he  goes  to  the  position  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847;  at  which  the  gad  is  still,  and  the  voice 
soothingly  says — "  So!"  "  Stand  at  that." 

Have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  of  j'our  candidate; 
he  exactly  suits  you, and  we  congratulate  you  upon 
it.  Hov;ever  much -you  may  be  distressed, about 
our  candidate,  you  have  all  cause  to  be  contented 
and  happy  with  your  own.  If  elected,  he  may  not 
maintain  all,  or  even  any,  of  his  positions  pre- 
viously taken;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  do  whatever 
the  party  exigency,  for  the  time  being,  may  require; 
and  that  is  precisely  what  you  want.  He  and  Van 
Buren  are  tlie  same  "manner  of  men;"  and,  like 
Van  Buren,  he  will  never  desert  you  till  you  first 
desert  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  adopt  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
that  General  Cass  is  a  general  of  splendidly  suc- 
cessful charj>;es — charges,  to  be  sure,  not  upon  the 
public  enemy,  but  upon  the  public  treasury. 

He  was  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  and, 
ex  officio,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  from  the 
9th"of  October,  1813,  till  the  31st  of  .Tuly,  1831— a 
period  of  seventeen  years,  nine  months,  and  twen- 
ty-two days.  During  this  period,  he  received  from 
the  United  States  treasury,  for  personal  services 
and  personal  expenses,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$96,028 — being  an  average  sum  of  !$14  79  per 
day  for  every  day  of  the  time.  This  large  sum 
was  reached  by  assuming  that  he  was  doing  ser- 
vice and  incurring  expenses  at  several  different 
places,  and  in  several  different  capacities  in  the  same 
place,  all  at  the  same  time.  By  A  correct  analysis 
of  his  accounts  during  that  period,  the  following 
propositions  may  be-deduced: 

First.  He  was  paid  in  three  different  capacities 
during  the  whole  of  the  time — that  is  to  say: 

1.  As  Governor's  salary,  at  the  /ate,  per  year, 
of$2,0()0. 

2.  As  estimated  for  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  fuel, 
&c.,  in  superintendence  of  Indian  affairs  in  Mich- 
igan, at  the  rate,  per  year,  of  |1,500. 

3.  As  compensation  and  expenses,  for  various 
miscellaneous  items  of  Indian  service  out  of  Mich- 
igan, an  average,  per  year,  of  |,625. 

Second.  During  part  of  the  time,  that  is,  from 
the  9th  of  October,  1813,  to  the  29th  of  May,  1822, 
he  was  paid  in  four  different  capacities — that  is  to 
say: 

The  three  as  above,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
commutation  of  ten  rations  per  day,  amounting, 
per  year,  to  §730. 

Third.  During  another  part  of  the  time,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  1822  to  the  31st  of  July, 
1831,  he  was  also  paid  in /ow?' different  capacities — 
that  is  to  say: 

The  first  three,  as  above,  (the  rations  being 
dropped  after  the  29th  of  May,  1822,)  and,  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  for  superintending  Indian  agencies 
at  Piqua,  Ohio,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  at  the  rate,  per  year,  of  ^1,500.  It 
should  be  observed  here,  that  the  last  item,  com- 
iViencing  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  the  item  of 
rations,  ending  on  the  29th  of  May,  1822,  lap  on 
each  other  during  so  much  of  tlie  time  as  lies  be- 
tween those  two  dates. 

Fourth.  Still  another  part  of  the  time,  that  is, 
from  the  31st  of  October,  1821,  to  the  29ih  of  May, 
1822,  he  was  paid  in  sir  different  capacities — that 
is  to  say: 

The  three  first,  as  above;  the  item  of  rations,  as 
above;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  another  item  of 
ten  rations  per  day  while  at  Washington,  settling 
his  accounts;  being  at  the  rate,  per  year,  of  $730. 

And,  also,  an  allowance  for  expenses  travelling 
to  and  from  Washington,  and  while  there,  of 
|H,022;  being  at  the  rate,  per  year,  of  p, 793. 

Fifth.  And  yet,  during  the  little  portion  of  time 
which  lies  between  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  and 
the  29th  of  May,  1822,  he  was  paid  in  seven  dif- 
ferent capacities;  that  is  to  say: 

The  six  last  mentioned,  and  also  at  the  rate  of 
$1,500  per  year  for  the  Piqua,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chicago  service,  as  mentioned  above. 

These  accounts  have  already  been  discussed 
Bome  here;  but  when  we  are  amongst  them,  as 
when  we  are  in  the  Patent  Office,  we  must  peep 
about  a  good  while  before  we  can  see  all  the  cu- 
riosities. I  shall  not  be  tedious  with  them.  As 
to  the  large  item  of  ^1,500  per  year,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $26,715,  for  office  rent,  clerk  hire, 
fuel,  &c.,  I  barely  wish  to  remark  that,  so  far  as  1 
can  discover  in  the  public  documents,  there  is  no- 
evidence,  by  word  or  inference,  either  from  any 
disinterested  witness,  or  of  General  Cass  himself, 
that  he  ever  rented  or  kept  a  separate  office,  ever 
hired  or  kept  a  clerk,  or  ever  used  any  extra 
amount  of  fuel,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  his  Indian 
services.  Indeed,  General  Cass's  entire  silence  in 
regard  to  these  items  in  his  two  long  letters,  urging 
his  claims  upon  the  Government,  is,  to  my  mind, 
aknost  conclusive  that  no  such  items  had  any  real 
existence. 

But  I  have  introduced  General  Cass's  accounts 
here,  chiefly  to  show  the  wonderful  physical  ca- 
pacities of  the  man.  They  show  that  he  not  only 
did  the  labor  of  several  men  at  the  same  time,  but 
that  he  often  did  it  at  several  places  nnany  hundred 


miles  apart,  at  the  sarnc  time.  And  at  eating,  too, 
his  capacities  are  shown  to  be  quite  as  wonderful. 
From  October,  1821,  to  May,  1822,  he  ate  ten  ra- 
tions a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations  a  day  here  in 
Washington,  and  near  five  dollars'  worth  a  day 
besides,  partly  on  the  road  between  the  two  places. 
And  then  there  is  an  important  discovery  in  his 
example — the  art  of  being  paid  for  what  one  eats, 
instead  of  having  to  pay  for  it.  Hereafter,  if  any 
nice  young  man  shall  owe  a  bill  which  he  cannot 
pay  in  any  other  way,  he  can  just  board  it  out. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  animal 
standing  in  doubt  between  two  stacks  of  hay,  and 
starving  to  death;  the  like  of  that  would  never  hap- 
pen to  General  Cass.  Place  the  stacks  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock  still  midway  be- 
tween them,  and  eat  them  both  at  once;  and  the 
green  grass  along  the  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer 
some  too,  at  the  same  time.  By  all  means,  make 
him  President,  gentlemen.  He  will  feed  you  boun- 
teously— if— if  there  is  any  left  after  he  shall  have 
helped  himself. 

But  as  General  Taylor  is,  par  excellence,  the 
hero  of  the  Mexican  war;  and,  as  you  Democrats 
say  we  Whigs  have  always  opposed  the  war,  you 
think  it  must  be  very  awkward  and  embarrassing 
for  us  to  go  for  General  Taylor.  The  declaration 
that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war  is  true  or 
false,  accordingly  as  one  may  understand  the  term 
"opposing  the  war."  If  to  say  "the  war  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced 
by  the  President,"  be  opposing  the  war,  then  the 
Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it.  Whenever 
they  have  spoken  at  all,  they  have  said  this;  and 
they  have  said  it  on  what  has  appeared  good  reason 
to  them.  The  marching  an  army  into  the  midst  of 
a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  in- 
habitants away,  leaving  their  growing  crops,  and 
other  property  to  destruction,  to  you  may  appear 
a  perfectly  amiable,  peaceful,  unprovoking  pro- 
cedure; but  it  does  not  appear  so  to  us.  So  to  call 
such  an  act,  to  us  appears  no  other  than  a  naked, 
impudent  absunlity,  and  we  speak  of  it  accord- 
ingly. But  if,  when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had 
become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our 
money  and  our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was 
support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that  we  have 
always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  individual 
exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes 
here  for  all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more 
than  this,  you  have  had  the  services,  tlie  blood, 
and  the  lives  of  our  political  brethren  in  every 
trial,  and  on  every  field.  The  beardless  boy,  and 
the  mature  man — the  humble  and  the  distinguish- 
ed, you  have  had  them.  Through  suffering  and 
death,  by  disease,  and  in  battle,  they  have  en- 
dured, and  fought,  and  fell  with  you.  Clay  and 
Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to  be  returned. 
From  the  State  of  my  own  residence,  besides 
other  worthy  but  less  known  Whig  names,  we 
sentMarshall,  Moirison,  Baker,  and  Hardin;  they 
all  fought,  and  one  fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  one, 
we  lost  our  best  Whig  man.  Nor  were  the  Whigs 
few  in  number,  or  laggard  in  the  day  of  danger. 
In  that  fearfid,  bloody,  breathless  struggle  at 
Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task  was  to 
beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five  high 
officers  who  perished,  four  were  whigs. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious  compari- 
son between  the  lion-hearted  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats who  fought  there.  On  other  occasions,  and 
among  the  lower  officers  and  privates  on  that  oc- 
casion, I  doubt  not  the  proportion  was  different.  I 
wish  to  do  justice  to  all.  I  think  of  all  those  brave 
men  as  Americans,  in  whose  proud  fame,  as  an 
American,  I  too  have  a  share.  Many  of  them, 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  are  my  constituents  and 
personal  friends;  and  I  thank  them — more  than 
thank  them — one  all  all,  for  the  high  imperishable 
honor  they  have  conferredron  our  common  State. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  the 
President  in  beginning  the  war,  and  the  cause  of  the 
coimfri/ after  it  was  begun,  is  a  distinction  which 
you  cannot  perceive.  To  you,  the  President,  and 
the  country,  seem  to  be  all  one.  You  are  interest- 
ed to  see  no  distinction  between  theni;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  possibly  your  interest  blinds 
you  a  little.  We  see  the  distinction,  as  we  think, 
clearly  enough;  and  our  friends  who  have  fought 
in  the  war  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  it  also. 
What  those  who  have  fallen  would  say,  were  they 
alive  and  here,  of  course  we  can  never  know;  but 


with  those  who  have  returned  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Colonel  Haskelland  MajorGaines,  members  here, 
both  fought  in  the  war;  and  one  of  them  under- 
went extraordinary  perilsand  hardships;  siill  they, 
like  all  other  Whigs  here,  vote  on  the  record  that 
the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President.  And  even  General 
Taylor  himself,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all, 
has  declared  that,  as  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as 
a  soldier,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that 
liis  country  is  at  war  with  n  foreign  nation,  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  hon- 
orable termination,  by  the  most  via^orous  and 
eneigetic  operations,  without  inquirins:  about  its 
justice,  or  anything  else  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be  com- 
forted with  the  assurance,  that  we  are  content  with 
our  position,  content  with  our  company,  and  con- 
tent with  our  candidate;  and  that,  although  they, 
in  their  generous  sympathy,  think  we  ono;ht  to  be 
miseralile,  we  really  are  not,  and  that  they  may 
dismiss  the  great  anxiety  they  have  on  our  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  I  have  but  thrfre  minutes  left, 
and  this  forces  me  to  throw  out  one  whole  branch 
of  my  subject.  A  sin2,le  word  on  still  another. 
The  Democrats  are  kind  etious^h  to  frequent^  re- 
mind us  that  we  have  some  dissensions  in  our 
ranks.  Our  good  friend  frnm  Baliimorc,  immedi- 
ateljkbefore  me,  [Mr.  McLane,]  expressed  some 
doubt  the  other  day  as  to  which  branch  of  our 
party  General  Taylor  would  ultimately  fall  into 
the  hands  of.  That  was  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  knew 
we  had  dissenters,  but  I  did  not  know  they  were 
tryins:  to  get  our  candidate  away  from  us.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  to  our  dissenters,  but  I  have 
not  the  time.  Some  such  we  certainly  have;  have 
you  none,  gentlemen  Democrats?  Is  it  all  union 
-and  harmony  in  yoxir  ranks?  No  bickerings? 
No  divisions?  If  there  be  doubt  as  to  which  of 
our  divisions  will  get  our  candidate,  is  there  no 
doubt  as  to  which  of  your  candidates  will  get  your 
party?  I  Uave  heard  some  things  from  New  York; 
and  if  they  are  true,  we  might  well  say  of  your 
party  there,  as  a  drunken  fellov/  once  said  when 
he  beard  the  reading  of  an  indictment  for  hog- 
stealing.  The  clerk  read  on  till  he  got  to,  and 
through  the  words  "did  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away,  ten  boars,  ten  sows,  ten  shoats,  and  ten 
pigs,"  at  which  he  exclaimed — "  Well,  by  jrolly, 
that  is  the  most  equally  divided  gans;  of  hotrs  I 
ever  did  hear  of."  If  there  is  any  gang  of  hogs 
more  equally  divided  than  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  are  about  this  time,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

THE  OREGON  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  GREEN  ADAMS, 

OF  KENTUCKY, 

In  the  House  of  Rki-resentatives, 

July  28,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  pn  the  state  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  ADAMS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  session  of  Con2:ress,  and  whilst  the  refer- 
ence of  the  President's  annual  message  was  under 
consideration, our  Democratic  friends  in  this  House 
were  loud  and  frequent  in  their  complaints  that  the 
Whigs  were  daily  refusing  to  refer  the  message, 
but  were  consuming  the  time  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country  in  an  investifjaiion  of  the  merits  of 
that  document,  instead  of  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  country.  The  business  which  they  then 
seemed  to  think  niort.  necessary  to  be  done,  (I 
believe,)  was  the  passage  of  a  ten-regiment  army 
bill,  giving  additional  patronage  to  the  federal 
Executive. 

It  would  also  be  recollected  that,  early  in  the 
month  of  June,  a  Whig  member  of  this  Hou.y, 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmun,] 
introduced  a  resolution  fixing  the  17th  day  of  this 
month  for  the  adjournment  of  the  pr-eseiit  session 
oi"  Congress.  That  resolution  passed  the  House 
by  a  large  majority  and  went  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  Democratic  majority  there  refused  (o  concur 
therein,  giving,  as  a  reason  for  refusing  their  con- 
currence, that  they  wished  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  Congress  to  an  investigation  of  the 
political  opinions  of  Zachary  Taylor.     They  par- 
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ticularly  thought  it  necessary  that  they  should 
know  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  under  consideration.  It 
seemed  that  they  then  thought  it  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  that  they  should  inves- 
tigate the  political  principles  of  that  distinguished 
man,  and,  consequently,  they  had  had,  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  "time  mostly  consumed 
with  poAitical  debates,  which  were,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  stump,  than  to  the  legislative 
counsels  of  the  country,  and  in  vi^hich  General 
Taylor  and  his  political  opinions  have  been  much 
abused  and  ridiculed.  Following  the  example 
thus  set  him,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  avowed  and 
practised  determination  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress,  my  lioiiorable  colleague  from  the  thiitl 
congressional  district  of  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clarke] 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  in- 
dulge in  the  common-place  abuse  and  ridicule  of 
Gen.  Taylor  and  his  political  principles,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mouth  of  nearly  every  Democratic 
speaker  of  the  times,  relying,  no  doubt,  upon  his 
own  high  i-eputation,  superior  learning,  and  emi- 
nent ability,  to  justify  the  propriety  of  such  a 
course  of  conduct  toward  so  humble  an  individual 
as  Zachary  Taylor.  He,  too,  professed  much  igno- 
rance,.of  the  political  opinions  of  General  Tay- 
lor, and  expressed  a  great  desire  to  know  more  of 
them,  and  especially  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
connected  with  this  bill.  My  honorable  colleague 
from  the  ninth  district,  [Mr.  French,]  likewise 
found  it  necessary  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  his 
personal  ease  and  comfort,  in  order  to  enlighten 
this  body  and  the  country  on  this  constitutional 
question,  which  the  legislation  for  the  Territories 
involved,  because  no  Kentuckian  had  thought 
proper  to  discuss  that  question.  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  my  honorable  colleague  from  the  ninth 
district  to  state,  tliat  he  had  not  indulged  in  the 
course  of  abuse  and  ridicule  of  General  Taylor 
which  has  characterized  the  speeches  of  other 
Democratic  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  When  have  I  used  the  lan- 
guage of  abuse  and  ridicule  respecting  General 
Taylor? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
the  gentleman  when  and  where  he  has,  and  the 
language  in  which  it  was  done,  before  1  get  through; 
but  I  hope  my  colleague  will  not  interrupt  me,  as 
my  time  is  exceedingly  brief  and  precious.  I  re- 
peat, then,  that  I  am  gratified  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  say,  my  colleague  from  the  ninth  congressional 
district  has  not  indulged  in  such  a  course.  Indeed, 
I  did  not  expect  such  language  from  the  gentleman, 
for  I  claim  him  as  a  Taylor  man.  In  this  I  believe 
I  am  right,  and  consequently  my  colleague  from 
the  ninth  district  should  be  found  sitting  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  not  on  the  other,  among 
the  opponents  of  General  Taylor.  I  take  my  col- 
league to  be  a  Taylor  man,  because,  during  the  last 
summer,  he  headed  a  primary  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  district  to  nominate  General  Taylor  as 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FRENCH.  Will  my  colleague  yield  the 
floor } 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  beg  my  colleague  to  wait  until 
I  have  finished  what  I  desire  to  say,  and  he  then 
may  make  his  explanation  to  his  constituency, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  hear  him. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  I  claim  my  colleague  as  a 
Taylor  man,  because  he  headed  a  primary  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  his  district,  nominating  and 
recommending  General  Taylor  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  fit  person  to  administer  the 
Government  as  its  chief  executive  officer;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  annunciation  came  out  from  head- 
Cfuarters  that  he  was  "  too  quick  upon  the  trigger," 
immediately  upon  its  being  known  in  Washing- 
ton that  he  had  presided  at  a  Taylor  meeting,  I 
will  venture  the  opinion  that  he  is  still  a  Taylor 
man,  and  that  Mr.  Ritchie  cannot  lash  him  into 
the  traces.  No,  sir,  I  tell  you  he  will  not  go  back 
to  the  people  of  the  ninth  district  and  tell  them  that 
he  was  for  Rough  and  Ready  last  summer,  but 
when  the  party  lash  was  applied  to  him,  he  had  to 
step  into  the  traces  and  desert  Taylor.  No,  sir,  he 
wdl  not  do  it.  Nor  will  he  go  back  and  tell  the 
honest  yeomanry  of  the  ninth  district — the  ple- 
beians of  the  land,  constituting  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country — that  he  professed  to  be  for  General 
Taylor  last  sumtner,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  saddle  upon  the  old  veteran  and  riding 


him  into  Congress;  and  that,  having  effected  his 
object,  he  is  now  for  Cass.  No,  sir,  I  say  he  will 
do  no  such  thing;  but  he  will,  like  an  honorable 
man,  and  an  old  Kentucky  gentleman  as  he  is,  go 
home  and  tell  them  he  is  still  for  Taylor. 

I  now  propose  to  submit  a  few  thoughts,  very 
briefly ,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  and  then,  if  my  time  will  permit,  call  the 
attention  of  my  honorable  colleague  from  the  third 
district  to  his  most  extraordinary  and  unfounded 
speech,  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  ridicule 
and  abuse  a  distinguished  patriot,  an  able,  honest, 
and  honorable  man. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  slavery,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  I  have  no  ambition  to  show  myself  to 
be  either  a  southern  or  a  northern  man,  an  eastern 
or  a  western  man,  but  would  prefer  to  show  my- 
self a  man  of  my  country,  and  my  whole  country — 
a  man  for  the  Union,  based  upon  the  Constitution, 
in  every  emergency.  And  perhaps  some  of  my 
southern  friends,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  will 
think  the  position  I  assume  upon  this  subject  rather 
extraordinary  for  a  man  living  in  a  slave  State, 
representing  a  slave  constituency,  and  owning 
slaves,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  maintain  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and,  further, 
I  will  not  vote  to  strike  out  from  this  bill  that  sec^ 
tion  containing  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787. 

I  have  heard  much  said  in  relation  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  I  main- 
tain, that  to  show  the  existence  of  this  power, 
beyond  reasonable  controversy,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consume  time  in  reviewing  the  civil  and  polit- 
ical history  of  the  country  for  upwards  of  a  half 
century,  and  to  quote  and  elaborate  the  numerous 
precedents,  both  legislative  and  judicial,  as  author- 
ity or  argument  for  the  existence  of  this  power; 
though  if  precedent  could,  even  under  any  state  of 
the  case,  settle  a  question  in  the  estimation  of  gen- 
tlemen, this  ought  to  be  considered  settled,  even 
by  the  authority  of  precedent.  But  whilst  I  do 
not  consider  the  authority  of  precedent  necessary 
to  establish  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  1  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Harris,]  who 
thinks  that  we  might  as  well  quote  the  perpetra- 
tion of  one  act  of  villany  as  authority  for  the 
commission  of  another;  neither  do  I  feel  under  any 
obligation  to  answer  such  an  argument  I  admit 
that  I  have  deference  and  respect  for  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  wise  and  good  men  of  former  times, 
and  they  always  are  entitled  to  their  weight  with 
me,  at  least  as  an  argument,  if  not  as  positive 
authority. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
implication  of  a  power  necessary  to  execute  an 
expressly  delegated  power.  Because  I  maintain 
that  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  expressly  granted  in  the  third  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  giving  to 
Congress  the  "power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
'  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  terri- 
'  tory  and  other  property  belongmg  to  the  United 
'States."  I  would  ask  gentlemen  under  what 
other  clause  of  the  Constitution  do  they  derive  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  at  all?  where 
do  they  obtain  the  right  to  establish  a  territorial 
government,  unless  it  be  from  the  clause  here 
given?  And  if  Congress  derives  its  powers  to  make 
territorial  governments,  and  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  Irom  this  clause  in  the  Constitution,  has 
it  not  the  power  to  legislate  upon  every  subject 
that  does  not  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution  ? 
And  where  in  the  Constitution  is  the  restriction  in 
regard  to  slavery?  I  find,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhoun,]  very  summarily  disposes  of  this  clause 
in  the  Constitution  in  thi  following  manner;  (and 
I  understand  the  able  and  profound  jurist  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Berrien,]  to  take  the  same  posi- 
tion.) I  read  from  the  third  page  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
printed  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  27th  of 
June.  Speaking  of  this  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  says: 

"  Ft  refers  exclusively  to  territory,  regarded  simply  as  pub- 
lic Inrnls.  Every  word  relates  to  it  in  tiiat  character,  and  is 
wholly  inapplicalile  to  it  considered  in  any  otlier  character 
but  as  property.  Take  the  expression  'dispose  of','  with 
which  it  begins.  It  is  easily  understood  what  it  means  when 
applied  to  lands  ;  and  is  the  proper  and  natural  expretsion 


regarding  the  territory  in  that  character,  when  the  object  is 
to  confer  tire  right  to  sell  or  make  other  disposition  of  it. 
But  who  ever  lie'ard  the  expression  applied  to  governino'nt.' 
and  what  possible  meaning  can  it  have  when  o  applied? 
Take  the  next  expression,  '  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations.'  These  regarded  separately,  might  indeed  be 
applicable  to  government  in  a  loose  sei^se ;  but  they  are 
never  so  applied  in  the  Constitution.  In  every  case  where"" 
they  are  used  in  it,  they  refer  to  property,  to  things,  or  to 
some  process,  such  as  the  rules  of  court,  ot  of  the  House  of 
Contrress,  for  the  governmentofthcir  proceedings,  but  never 
to  Government,  which  always  implies  persons  to  be  gov- 
erned." 

Suppose,as  is  argued, that  the  tei-m  "dispose  of,'^ 
can  have  no  reference  or  application  to  govern- 
ment, do  they  restrict  the  power  "to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations?"  Congress,  as  I 
understand  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
has  not  only  the  power  "  to  dispose  of"  the  terri- 
tories, but  also  "to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations"  respecting  them.  But  Mr.  Calhoun 
argues  that  the  terms  "to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations"  are  never  applied  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  government,  which  implies  persons  to  be 
governed,  and  he  assumes  that  in  every  case  where 
they  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  they  refer  to 
property,  to  things,  or  some  process,  such  as  the  ■ 
rules  of  court,  or  the  House  of  Congress,  tor  the 
government  of  its  proceedings.  Now,  I  take  it 
that  rules  for  the  "government  of  the  House  of 
Congress  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  laws  to 
govern  persons  in  their  conduct,  and  not  to  govern 
property  or  things.  But  I  need  only  refer  gentle- 
men to  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
"  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,"  to  show  that  this 
position  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  terms  "  rules  and 
regulations"  are  applied  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
government  of  persons.  And  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  maintain  that  the  term  "rules  and  regula- 
tions," when  used  in  the  Constitution,  nieaui 
nothing  else  than  laws,  and  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  using  them  with  reference 
to  civil  government,  could  have  intended  to  give 
them  no  other  meaning,  it  being  not  only  their 
common  law,  but  universal  signification.  Con- 
gress, then,  according  to  the  Constitution,  can 
make  all  needful  laws  respecting  the  territories, 
and  Congress  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  are  need- 
ful. But,  sir,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  gentlemen 
have  admitted  the  constitutional  power,  by  recom- 
mending and  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill 
this  morning  laid  upon  the  table  in  this  House> 
under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths  to  support  the 
Constitution. 

But,  sir,  my  honorable  colleague  from  the  ninth 
district,  [Mr.  French,]  who  fouind  it  necessary  to 
discuss  this  question,  because  no  other  Kentuck- 
ian had  spoken  upon  the  subject,  leaves  his  own 
Constitution,  and  travels  ofiT  to  Great  Britain  to  get 
Judge  Blackatone's  definition  of  absolute  rights,  to 
show  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and,  very 
suitable  to  the  position  which  he  assumes,  he  has 
no  occasion  for  the  rights  of  personal  security,  or 
the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  but  he  arrays,  with 
much  force  and  gravity,  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  arguing  upon  the  right  to  enjoy  privata 
property,  and  the  fact  that  slaves  are  property  in 
the  slave  States,  and  that  the  public  lands  in  the 
Territories  are  the  property  of  all  the  States,  the 
slave  as  well  as  the  free  States,  he  adduces  the  cor- 
ollary, that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. Now,  sir,  no  person  will  deny  the  abso- 
lute right  of  persons  to  enjoy  their  private  prop- 
erty, and  no  person  has  a  greater  aversion  than  I 
to  the  interference  by  Government  with  private, 
vested,  legal  rights;  but  1  would  ask  if  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  or,  if  you  please, 
authorizing  slavery  in  the  Territories,  (for  I  hold 
that  slavery  cannot  exist  without  the  authority  of 
positive  law,)  interferes  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
in  the  slave  States  to' enjoy  their  slave  property? 
No,  sir,  not  at  all.  If  that  be  an  interference  with 
the  right  to  enjoy  slave  property,  there  is  scarcely 
a  State  in  this  Union  that  has  not  been  guilty  of 
this  interference  with  the  right  of  property.  I  am 
now  temporarily  residing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; if  I  purchase  a  slave  here  to-day,  he  is  my 
private  property,  I  have  a  right  to  control  and  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  his  service.     But,  sir,  can  I  take 
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that  slave  to  Kentucky,  tlie  land  of  my  birth  and 
the  home  of  my  fiithers,  and  enjoy  my  right  to  his 
service  there?  No,  sir,  my  colleague  knows  that 
the  laws  of  Kentucky  prohibit  it,  and  would  inflict 
an  i»nerous  penalty  by  way  of  fine,  as  well  as  im- 
prisonment, for  a  violation  of  that  law;  and  that 
the  courts  of  Kentucky  have  enforced  the  law,  and 
maintained  its  constitutionality.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  colleague  contends  that  nil  the  States  are 
joint  owners  of  the  land  in  the  Territories,  and, 
consequently.  Congress  has  no  right  to  legislate 
there  upon  the  subject  of  slavery — at  least  to  pro- 
hibit citizens  from  slave  States  from  carrying  their 
slave  ps-operty  there,  and  holding  them  as  slaves. 
So,  too,  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  are 
■equally  the  property  of  all  the  States;  now,  will 
my  colleague  contend  that,  under  his  absolute 
right  to  enjoy  his  slave  property  in  Kentucky, 
he  can  take  them  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  settle 
upon  the  public  lands  there,  and  hold  his  slaves 
as  property?  Certainly  lie  will  not.  He  knows 
that  the  courts  of  Kentucky  have  decided  that  he 
«annot,  and  that,  if  he  take  up  his  resilience  upon 
the  public  lands  ofOhio  with  his  slaves,  and  should 
afterwards  remove  back  to  Kentucky,  retaining 
his  slaves  in  possession  all  the  time,  the  courts 
in  Kentucky  will  liberate  them  in  obedience  to  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
utterly  repudiate  this  doctrine  of  a  man's  carrying 
the  civil  institutions  of  his  own  country  into  what- 
ever State,  T<;rritory,  or  country  he  may  go.  It 
is  subversive  of  the  just  and  necessary  rules  of 
national  law,  upon  which  the  comity  of  nations  is 
based.  Who,  sir,  will  deny  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law,  that  when  a  person  emigrates  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  even  takes  up  a  tem- 
porary residence,  that,  of  justice  and  necessity,  be 
must  be  obedient  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  residing  at  the  time, 
and  from  v/hich  he  expects  protection? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  consume  more  time 
«pon  this  suliject,  but  I  said  I  would  not  vote  to 
fitrike  out  of  this  bill  that  portion  of  the  12th  sec- 
tion containing  the  provision  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  In  assuming  this  position,  I  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill  just  disposed  of, 
called  the  compromise  bill — but  which,  I  think, 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  entitled  a  bill 
more  effectually  and  certainly  to  divide  and  destroy 
the  Union — but  in  this  position  at  least  1  am  within 
the  Missouri  compromise,  as  none  of  this  territory 
lies  south  of  36°  30'.  But  we  are  told  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Iverson] — who  read  a 
long  speech  to  the  House  the  other  day,  in  which 
he  abuses  northern  Whigs  upon  this  subject,  and, 
I  think,  did  not  spare  southern  Whigs,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  seemed  to  think  northern  Demo- 
crats good  fellows — that  there  is  no  confidence  or 
faith  to  be  placed  in  northern  men;  that  they  have 
violated  their  pledged  faith  upon  many  subjects, 
and  he  doubts  not  will  violate  the  Missouri  com- 
promise; and  thus,  whilst  one  southern  gentleman 
is  expressing  apprehension  that  the  North  will 
refuse  to  stand  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  an- 
other southern  gentleman,  [Mr.  Harris,]  from 
Alabama,  tells  us  that  the  South  never  did  submit 
to  that  compromise,  and  never  would  submit  to 
such  degradation.  These  gentlemen  had  better 
agree  among  themselves  before  charging  want  of 
faith  in  others.  But,  sir,  whilst  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  was  arraigning  northern  Whigs  for 
doing  injustice  to  the  South,  and  complaining  of 
southern  WhigS,  whom  he  charges  with  giving 
them  countenance  at  least,  if  not  aid  and  comfort, 
and  eulogizing  northern  Democrats  for  their  lib- 
erality upon  this  subject,  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
at  the  barefaced  effrontery  with  which  he  assumed 
so  preposterous  a  position.  Where,  sir,  has  there 
be^n  found  a  party  of  any  respectability  in  num- 
bers that  makes  the  Wilmot  proviso  override  all 
other  questions,  but  that  party  which  has  come 
from  his  own  bosom,  his  great  embodiment  of 
Democracy,  his  "  northern  man  with  southern 
principles,"  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  his  barnburning 
brethren?  And  who  is  the  celebrated  David  Wil- 
mot but  one  of  his  own  Democratic  brothers?  I 
should  not  blame  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  if 
he  were  to  turn  Wilmot-provi.so  man.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary  for  him  to  enable  him  to  trace  his 
political  lineage  back  to  the  original  stock  that  he 
claims  as  the  father  of  Democracy,  for  he  must 
know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 


was  the  father  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  and  his  party  claim  to  trace  their  political 
lineage  from  Jefferson  through  a  political  chain  to 
Polk,  though  I  think  it  would  require  a  microscope 
of  greater  power  than  any  ever  yet  known  to  dis- 
cover the  connecting  link  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  complain  of  gentlemen  from 
the  North,  whether  Whigs  or  Democrats,  for  de- 
siring to  restrict  this  institution  of  slavery,  and 
keep  it  from  spreading  into  territory  where  it  does 
not  now  exist,  nor  will  I  complain  of  southern 
gentlemen  for  desiring  to  extend  slavery  into  the 
Territories.  They  all,  no  doubt,  are  acting  upon 
principle  of  conscientious  duty.  If  I  have  any 
complaint  against  the  free  States  of  this  Union,  it 
is  that  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  all,  do  not  fur- 
nish us  with  facilities  that  in  my  opinion  was  con- 
templated by  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution, to  recapture  fugitive  slaves  when  within 
their  jurisdiction.  I  think  [  have  a  right  in  jus- 
tice, honesty,  and  fairness,  to  demand  of  the  free 
States  to  pass  stringent  and  effectual  laws  to  en- 
able us  to  capture  our  fugitive  slaves,  but  more 
particularly  to  bring  to  justice  and  punish  those 
who  are  guilty  of  stealing  and  kidnapping  our 
slaves,  and  thereby  protect  us  from  the  assaults  of 
fanaticism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  ask  of  gentlemen  from 
the  free  States  to  let  the  institution  of  slavery  alone 
where  it  exists;  if  slavery  is  a  curse,  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune, not  theirs.  But  I  have  never  heard  a 
member  of  Congress  say  that  he  wished  or  desired 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  not  a  single 
man;  neither  do  I  believe  any  man  will  dare  avow 
any  such  an  intention  or  wish,  not  even  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings.]  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Iverson]  thinks  they  will 
come  to  that  ere  long.  Well,  if  that  time  shall 
come,  I  can  say  to  gentlemen,  Kentucky  will  be 
able  to  protect  herself,  and  she  will  do  it.  I  hope  it 
may  never  come,  but  if  it  ever  should,  Kentucky 
will  not  follow  the  example  given  us  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  nor  resort  to  the  means  to 
whicti  that  gentleman  seems  to  look  for  protection — 
she  would  scorn  to  do  it.  Kentucky  has  the  means 
within  herself  to  protect  herself,  and  she  will  never 
say  to  the  North,  under  any  circumstances,  you 
have  the  power,  you  have  the  numbers,  you  can 
out-vote  us,  you  are  doing  us  an  unjust  injury, 
you  are  violating  our  sacred  rights,  we  have  no  con- 
fidence in  you,  but  we  will  hang  on  to  the  Union, 
and,  if  we  can,  skulk  behind  the  veto  power  that 
we  may  possibly  bring  to  bear  by  fraud  and  politi- 
cal treachery.  No,  sir,  Kentucky  will  never  do  it. 
But  I  will  say  to  gentlemen  who  are  very  consci- 
entious in  regard  to  slavery,  and  wh6  make  every- 
thing subservient  to  that  question,  and  who  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  resting 
upon  them  even  to  destroy  the  Union  in  combatting 
slavery,  that  extreme  means  will  never  attain  the 
end;  if  they  wish  to  confine  slavery  within  its 
present  limits, and,  witli  time,  ultimately  to  obliter- 
ate it  from  the  Union,  they  had  better  let  it  alone; 
excitement  will  never  effect  their  object.  But  if 
gentlemen  will,  for  mere  party  purposes,  create 
sectional  and  geographical  questions  which  are  to 
override  everything  else,  at  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  Union,  they  will  find  that  in  a  dissolution  the 
chances  will  be  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
upon  this  continent  rather  than  its  restriction.  For, 
sir,  I  tell  you  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  calamity, 
it  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  disorder,  force, 
violence,  and  blood,  and  Kentucky  will  stand  as 
good  a  chance  of  planting  slavery  in  Ohio,  as  Ohio 
would  to  abolish  it  in  Kentucky.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  from  the  district  lately  re[)re- 
sented  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Adams,  has  made  a 
very  able  speech  upon  this-  floor  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  I  concur  with  and  appreciate  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  constitutional  question,  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  kgislate  upon  this  subject  in 
the  Territories,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  maintain 
that  slavery  in  the  abstract  is  right,  when  tested 
by  the  great  principle  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  wijl 
I  contend  that  slavery,  relatively  speaking,  is  right 
or  expedient.  But,  sir,  I  cannot  assent  to  all  the 
premises  assumed  by  that  gentleman.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  contrast  drawn  by  that  gentleman 
between  Massachusetts  and  the  slave  States  in  re- 
gard to  education,  is  attributable  to  the  institution 
of  slavery.  I  was  extremely  gratified  with  the 
glowing  and  brilliant  picture  which  the  gentleman 


gave  of  the  advancement  of  Massachusetts  in  sci- 
ence and  learning;  as  an  American  citizen  I  wa.s 
proud  to  hear  it,  but  as  a  Kentuckian,  sir,  I  repu- 
diate the  invidiousness  of  the  position,  and  I  do 
not  betieve  that  the  difference  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Kentucky,  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  is  attributable  to  slavery;  and  I  admit  that 
Massachusetts  stands  preeminent  in  that  respect. 
But  may  I  not  hope,  sir,  that  when  Kentucky  be- 
comes as  old  a  commonwealth  as  Massachusetts 
is  now,  she  may  be  able  to  exhiljit  as  proud  and 
brilliant  a  spectacle  to  the  world  as  Mas.'jachusetts 
does  now?  The  gentleman  says  that  Massachu- 
setts educates  her  deaf  and  dumb,  and  her  blind. 
Sir,  Kentucky  does  as  much,  and  she  has  taken 
steps  to  continue  their  education  in  a  manner  which 
will  redountl  to  her  credit;  and  her  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  recently  adopted,  is  working  well. 
And  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  the  cause  of 
Kentucky's  being  in  the  rear  of  Massachusetts  on 
this  subject. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  desire  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  General  Taylor's  political  principles. 
And  why  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  our  Democratic 
friends  make  so  many  inquiries  in  relation  to 
General  Taylor"'s  opi-ninns  upon  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso? Do  they  wish  to  know  liis  opinions  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  will  vote  for  him?  Is 
there  a  man  of  them  that  will  vote  for  him,  let 
his  opinions  be  what  they  may?  Not  one,  I 
will  venture  the  assertion.  This  Wilmot  pro- 
viso is  a  humbug,  sir,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
country  from  Locofoco  theory  and  practice;  they 
care  nothing  about  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stuart]  inquired  . 
very  anxiously  for  General  Taylor's  opinions  upon 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  the  other  day;  and,  when 
asked  for  his  own  principles,  he  told  us  he  svas  for 
the  Wilmot  proviso;  yet  he,  a  Wil mot-proviso 
man,  supports  General  Cass,  when  he  knows  that 
an  honorable  member  on  this  floor  is  authorized 
to  pledge  General  Cass  to  veto  any  bill  containing 
the  proviso.  Sir,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
have  General  Taylor  arrayed  on  one  side  of  this 
question,  whilst  there  are  two  lives  of  General  Cass 
circulating  through  the  country  to  show  him  on 
both  sides  of  it.  For  myself,  sir,  I  profess  to 
know  nothing  more  about  General  Taylor's  polit- 
ical opinions  than  my  Democratic  friends  have 
the  means  of  knowing.  But  1  trust  and  hope  that 
he  will  not  veto  a  bill  containing  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, if  it  should  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress 
containing  that  proviso;  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  and 
I  hope  and  believe  he  will  not.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  General  Taylor  ought  to  array  himself 
upon  either  side  of  this  exciting  question,  if,  in- 
deed, there  be  so  much  excitement  in-  regard  to  it 
as  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend;  for,  as  he  is  to 
be  the  next  President,  he  ought  to  hold  himself 
aloof,  in  readiness  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  free 
and  ready  to  take  that  course  which  will  most 
likely  save  the  Union. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Clarke]  to  his 
speech,  in  which  I  had  thought  he  had  used  lan- 
guage in  abuse  and  ridicule  of  General  Taylor 
and  his  political  principles,  and  which  he  denies. 
I  read  from  page  two  of  my  colleague's  printed 
speech.  Speaking  of  General  Taylor's  letter  to 
E.  Delany,  my  colleague  says: 

"From  tliis  letter,  it  seems  tliat  General  Taylor  has  not 
sufficient  respect  for  ttie  wishes  of  tiie  people  I'l  give  fas 
views  on  tlie  first  question;  and,  from  liis  answer  to  tlie 
second  and  tliird,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  tliat  one  of  these 
facts  exist:  either  thai  he  ha?  never  examined  the  Con- 
sliuttion  and  history  of  his  country,  or,  if  he  has,  he  pref<.rs 
a  concealment  of  hi.^  principles  from  the  public  eye;  and  bo 
the  one  or  the  other  true,  he  forfeits  all  claun  to  public  con- 
fidence in  connection  with  the  Presidency,  either  on  account 
of  his  avowed  i'nioraiice  of  tlie  Constitution  and  the  powers 
of  the  Government  and  the  politics  of  the  country,  or  his 
want  of  candor,"  Sec. 

Now  I  consider  such  language  as  that  applied  to 
General  Taylor  abusive  of  him;  charge  any  hon- 
orable man  with  ignorance  or  want  of  candor,  and 
he  will  certainly  consider  himself  abused  and  ridi- 
culed, if  I  know  anything  about  the  meaning  of 
lano-ua°-e.  Every  honorable  man  will  consider  him- 
self abTised  if  such  language  were  applied  to  him; 
but  I  suppose  that  a  Locofoco  who  never  had  hon- 
esty or  candor,  would  not  consider  such  language 
any  abuse  if  applied  to  him.  I  might  also  refer 
my  colleague  to  the  5ih  page  of  his  printed  speech. 
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After  (lesoril)in.£C  what  he  professes  lo  believe  to  be 
General  Taylor's  position,  he  says: 

"  Siifh  a  por^itirtn  is  a  direct  iiiiult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Aiiieric:iii  p.-ople;  one  tliat  will  meet  with  the  scorn  of 
all  Dem  ■crats, anil  the  contempt  of  all  good  Whigs." 

Now,  sir,  a  contemptible  Locofoco,  who  is  fit 
for  the  scorn  of  even  Locofocos,  would  not  con- 
sider hintiself  abused  by  the  application  of  such  lan- 
guage to  him,  but  an  honorable  man  would,  and 
therefore  I  call  it  abuse  of  General  Taylor.  In 
truth,  1  consider  the  gentleman's  speech,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  abuse  and 
ridicule  of  General  Ttiylor.  My  colleague  com- 
mences his  speech  on  the  first  page  by  telUng  us 
that — 

"  It  is  maintniiiPd,  and  lie  thinks  ju^^tly  too,  tliatthe  people 
whose  aijent  he  (General  Ta\lor}^eefes  to  bp,  Inive  theriglit 
to  know  the  prin<i()l(;3  hv  which  he  intends  to  bi;  governed 
in  the  event  of  his  ekction." 

Now,  why  does  my  colleague  think  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  the  principles  by 
which  General  Taylor  intends  to  be  governed  if 
elecied  ?  Doubtless  in  order  to  know  how  to  cast 
their  votes;  in  order  to  know  whether  they  will 
vote  for  him  and  his  principles.  What  other  good 
reason  is  there  for  this  professed  desire  to  know 
General  Taylor's  principles?  But,  sir,  on  the  5th 
page,  my  colleague  quotes  from  General  Taylor's 
Allison  tetter  as  follows:  "  One  who  cannot  be 
trusted  without  pledges,  cannot  be  confided  in 
merely  on  account  of  them."  And  after  comment- 
ing at  some  length  upon  this  language,  he  says: 

"  Can  it  be  tliat  General  Tayioi  has  .-nch  a  eontenjpt  for 
the  iMielljjrenee  of  the  peop!«  as  to  suppose  them  un.ihle  to 
make  the'distirtion  between  a  pledge  and  an  honest  ex- 
pression of  opinions  and  principles.'  No  one  has  asked  a 
pledg  ■  from  G..'neral  Taylor,  though  lie  has  given  many 
unsolicited." 

So  my  colleague  wants  General  Taylor  to  tell 
the  people  upon  what  principles  he  will  administer 
the  Government  if  elected ;  get  their  votes  upon  the 
faith  that  he  wiff  administer  the  Government,  if 
elected,  on  tho.^e  principles;  and  then,  after  procu- 
ring his  election  on  these  principles,  tell  the  people, 
1  mads  no  pledge,  it  was  a  mere  honest  expression 
of  opinion,  and  1  am  under  no  pledge  or  obligation 
to  cany  out  those  principles,  notwithstanding  you 
have  elected  me  on  the  faith  that  I  would,  do  it. 
Cheat  the  people,  tell  them  you  will  do  otie  thing 
if  elected,  get  their  votes,  antl  then  turn  round  and 
tell  them,  i  made  no  pledge,  it  was  only  an  hon- 
est expression  of  opinion;  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  what  I  told  you  I  would,  and  wUl  not 
do  it.  Now  this,  I  suppose,  is  Democratic  doc- 
trine; it  is  at  least  the  doctrine  of  my  colleague; 
and  I  might  quote  iVIr.  Polk  upon  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, his  Kane  letter,  and  many  other  Democratic 
authorities  in  addition  lo  my  colleague,  to  show 
this  is  Democratic  practice.  No,  sir,  General 
Taylor  has  no  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
people;  but  he  has  too  much  contempt  for  fraud 
and  trickery  to  tell  the  people  he  will  do  one  thing, 
and  get  their  votes,  and  then  turn  round  and  do 
another,  and  say  to  them,  I  am  under  no  pledge 
or  obligation  to  do  what  i  told  you.  He  will  do  no 
such  thing  as  that,  sir.  But  1  will  say  to  my  col- 
league, who  tells  ns  that  "numerous  inquiries 
'have  been  submitted  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
'as  to  General  Taylor's  political  faith  and  creed, 
'and  the  positions  he  occupies  upon  the  important 
'questions  which  have  heretofore  separated  the 
«  two  great  political  particis,"  and  who  thinks, 
"  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  know  the  prin- 
'  ciples  by  which  General  Taylor  intends  to  be 
'governed  if  elecied,"  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
principles  upon  which  General  Taylor  will  admin- 
ister the  Government,  if  elected,  in  relation  to  those 
great  questions  which  have  heretofore  ^divided  the 
parties,  has  been  given  to  the  country  by  General 
Taylor  himself,  and  are  more  clearly  and  plainly 
defined,  better  and  more  certainly  understood 
than  those  of  General  Cass,  or  any  other  modern 
Democrat,  living  or  dead.  Now,  sir,  take  the 
great  questions  of  the  currency,  a  tariff,  and  inter- 
nal improvements:  my  colleague  quotes  scraps 
from  various  letters  written  by  General  Taylor, 
and  affects  to  believe  that  Genera!  Taylor  either 
has  no  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  these  subjects,  or,  if  he  has,  that  he 
■withholds  it  from  the  people.  Now  this  is  cer- 
tainly doing  General  Taylor  great  injustice;  for 
my  colleague  certainly  does  know  that  General 
Taylor,  in  his  Allison  letter,  (from  which  my  col- 


league has  made  two  quotations,)  has  told  the 
country  in  what  cases  he,  if  elecied  President, 
would  exercise  the  veto;  and  one  of  tliose  cases  is 
where  the  legislation  is  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  that  in  the  same  letter  General  Taylor 
says,  "  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency, 
'the  improvement  of  our  great  highways  and  riv- 
'  ers,  lakes  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
'expressed  through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
'gress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by 
'the  Executive."  Now,  General  Taylor  tells  my 
colleague,  in  this  letter,  that  he  would  veto  a  bill 
that  violates  tht  Constitution,  but  that  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  and  internal 
improvement,  he  would  res|iect  and  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  peofile;  and  yet  my  colleague  professes 
not  to  know  General  Taylor's  opinions  as  lo  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  these  sub- 
jects. General  Taylor  tells  the  country  that  he 
believes  in  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
over  the  great  questions  of  the  tariff,  the  currency, 
and  internal  improvements,  and  that  he,  if  elected 
President,  will  endearor  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  them.  But,  I  apprehend,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  General  Cass's 
opinions  upon  these  subjects,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  Baltimore  platform.  The  "  noise  and  confu- 
sion" in  the  country  is  too  great  for  him  to  be 
heard  upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvements; 
and  Jiaving  occupied  both  sides  of  the  question,  as 
well  as  a  neutral  position,  his  owp  party  now 
claim  him  on  all  sides,  to  suit  the  particular  nje- 
diuin  wanted,  and  still  they  prate  about  Whig 
inconsistency,  and  charge  General  Taylor  with 
having  no  principles. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  time  is  getting  very 
short,  1  must  pass  on.  I  presume  General  Taylor's 
opinions  upon  the  veto  power  are  pretty  clearly 
understood, at  least  by  those  who  are  willing  to  un- 
derstand him.  But  my  colleague  comes  in  with  his 
doctrine  of  doubis,and,  like  a  skillful  and  ingenious 
lawyer  defending  a  criminal  who  has  nothing  else 
to  base  a  defence  on,  tells  us,  that  where  doubts 
exist  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  the  Pres- 
ident ought  to  protect  the  people  and  the  States 
from  the  encroachments  of  Congress  upon  their 
rights,  and  is  actually  alarmed  for  fear  that  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
annihilated  at  one  fell  stroke,  because  General 
Taylor  thinks  that  Congress,  the  Legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  ought  to  do  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  without  the  interference  of 
the  Executive,  exce[)t  in  a  very  few  instances,  and 
that  the  President  ought  to  let  legislation  alone, 
and  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  Sir,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  kt>ow  what  are  his  ideas  of  checks  and 
balances.  And  has  it  come  to  this,  sir,  in  the  npon 
of  the  19th  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  mod- 
ern progressive  Democracy,  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  ihe  ueople  from  themselves  and  their  rep- 
resentatives? 

Sir,  all  tyrants  have  come  into  power  by  pro- 
fessing to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people;  but  my 
colleague  seems  to  think  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  coming  fresh  from  the  peo|ile,  from 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  responsible  to  the 
people  every  two  years  at  the  ballot-box,  with  the 
Senate  constituted  of  an  equal  number  f^rom  each 
State  in  the  Union,  to  protect  the  smaller  States 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  larger  ones,  by  giv- 
ing them  an  equal  strength  in  the  Senate,  are  not 
as  competent  or  as  likely  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  the  States  as  one  man  called  a 
President,  coming  from  but  one  part  of  the  Union, 
can  do;  and,  according  to  his  doctrine,  in  one  of 
his  questions  of  doubtful  constitutional  power,  the 
President  would  be  a  better  judge  of  a  constitu- 
tional question  than  a  majority  of  all  the  Represent- 
atives and  Senators,  together  with  the  Judiciary, 
and  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  wants  and  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  to  protect  their  rights,  than 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Sir, 
if  this  be  the  case,  why  not  annihilate  at  once  the 
legislative  and  judiciary  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  lia-ve  one  monarch,  a  dictator,  who 
will  necessarily  be  a  tyrant,  to  make  our  laws,  in- 
terpret and  administer  them,  as  well  as  execute 
them.  If  my  colleague  thinks  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  more  competent  to  attend 
to  the  interests  and  protect  the  rights  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  would  be  more  disposed  to  do  it  than 


himself,  !  would  advise  him  to  resign  his  seat  m 
Congress  and  go  home.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Iverson,]  has  given  us  the  more 
striking  exemplification  of  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising this  veto  power,  ad  Hbituyn;  he  belongs  to 
this  modern  Democratic  party  of  the  present  day; 
he  and  his  party  profess  to  believe  that  that  party 
are  in  a  majority  in  the  United  States,  and  in  olders 
times  Democracy  thought  that  in  republican  gov- 
ernments majorities  ought  to  rule,  and  that  in  a 
well  ordered  commonwealth  minorities  ought  to 
submit,  and  so  control  their  obedient  passions  as 
to  execute  with  energy  the  laws  and  commaruls  of 
reason.  But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  belong- 
ing lo  the  great  Democratic  party,  claiming  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  to  be  with  him,  yet  he  cannot 
trust  them  upon  the  subject  of  sfavery.  Yes,  sir, 
his  party  having  a  majority  of  the  people  with 
them,  having  had  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  twenty  years,  having  made  their  own 
Judiciary,  yet,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  he 
cannot  trust  his  own  party,  he  cannot  trust  hi» 
own  judges,  but  can  only  rely  upon  the  tyranny 
of  the  veto  power  to  protect  the  Constitution  and 
the  rights  of  the  South,  from  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  Whigs,  aided  by  the  soiathern  Whigs, 
Now,  I  think  the  gentleman  ought  lo  have  con- 
fidence in  the  people,  at  least  he  ought  to  have 
confidence  in  his  own  party;  and  if  he  believes  it 
unconstitutional  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  iie  certainly  ought  to 
have  confidence  in  his  own  judges  to  protect  the 
Cons-titution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  nearly  expired,  but 
I  desire  to  notice  one  other  position  assumed  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Mann,],  upon  the  subject  of  slavery;  (and  I 
must  ask  the  committee  to  excuse  ray  want  of  .sys- 
tem or  connection,  for  when  my  time  is  limited, 
I  can  only  strike  about,  without  chart  or  compas* 
to  guide  me.)  The  gentleman  from  Ma.>5sachu- 
setts  assumes,  that  "a  universal  concomitant  of 
'  slavery  is,  that  it  makes  white  labor  disreputable; 
'and  being  disreputable,  it  is  shunned.".  Now, 
sir,  1  cannot  help  having  my  sympathies  and  pre- 
dilections for  the  institution  of  slavery,  whilst  I 
admit  that  much  evil  attends  it,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  clear  of  it  entirely.  1  was  born  and 
have  lived  all  my  life  in  a  slave  State,  and  am  the 
owner  of  slaves,  and  I  take  occasion  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  he  is  mistaken, 
so  far  as  Kentucky  is  concerned.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  an  honest  laboring  man  in  Ken- 
tucky commands  as  much  respect  as  any  man  in 
the  community.  1  labor  with  t](iy  own  slaves,  sir, 
and  feel  that  it  is  just  as  creditable  as  to  attend  to 
my  business  as  a  lawyer,  or  to  pursue  any  other 
profession.  When  I  employ  an  honest  white  man 
to  work  for  me,  he  associates  with  me  and  my 
family;  he  becomes  for  the  time  one  of  my  family. 
I  meet  him  with  my  wife  and  children  at  the  table, 
where  we  take  our  meats.  I  meet  him  round  ihp 
festal  board,  and  he  commands  the  same  respect 
with  the  most  honored  guest  in  my  house.  No, 
sir;  wealth  or  poverty  creates  no  distinction  in 
Keniuclfy  between  honest  and  honorable  men.  I 
believe  that  the  poor  laboring  class  of  citizens  in 
Kentudlcy  command  more  respect  than  they  do. it* 
some  of  the  free  States,  according  to  my  limiteci 
observation. 

[Here  Mr.  Adams's  time  expired.] 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH    OF   MR.  WM.  DUER, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  RepresentativeSj 

July  29,  1848. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  a  Message  from 

the  President  relating  to  the  newly-acquired  Territories  of 

the  United  States — 

Mr.  DUER  spoke  substantially  as  follows;* 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  vote. of  the  House  yesterday 
renders  it  improbable  that  any  bill  will  pass  Con- 


*  [It  is  proper  to  say  that  a  portion  of  the  argument  on  the 
question  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  lo  legislate 
for  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stales  was  omitted  in  the 
speech  as  delivered,  it  not  having  been  possible  to  embrace 
it  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  hour  rule.  This  was  ad- 
verted to  by  Mr.  D.,and  his  intention  to  publish  lliat  part  of 
the  argument  omitted  announced  at  the  time.] 
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gress  at  its  present  session  organizing  a  government 
in  the  newly-acquired  Territories  of  tlie  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  question  is  still  pend- 
ing. It  is  one  of  absorbing  interest;  and  under  the 
rules  and  practice  of  this  body,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  following  the 
example  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  [iVlr.  Bowdon,]  in  discussing  it  now. 

1  shall  have  something  to  say,  before  I  conclude, 
in  reply  to  a  portion  of  remarks  that  have  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Bowdon,] 
and  particularly  to  the  charge  that  he  has  brought 
against  the  northern  Whigs  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Union.  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  charge  is 
unjust,  and  that  if  the  harmony  of  the  Union  be 
disturbed  by  the  question  which  agitates  us,  it  is 
not  upon  Wliigs,  either  of  the  North  or  the  South, 
that  the  responsibility  rests. 

But  1  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  of  New  iVIexico  and  California. 

To  my  own  mind,  the  question  is  by  no  means 
a  complicated,  though  it  may  be  a  difficult  one. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  our  power  over  the  subject,  and 
our  duty  seems  to  me  to  depend  solely  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution  of  slavery.  If  that  insti- 
tution be  beneficent,  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  it;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  an  evil,  then  we  ought  to 
prohibit  it,  and  that  expressly,  and  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

As,  however,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stales  is  denied — 
by  some  wholly,  by  others  as  f*r  as  domestic 
questions  are  concerned,  and  by  others  again  as 
respects  the  particular  question  of  slavery — 1  desire 
to  state  the  result  of  my  examinations  and  reflec- 
tions on  this  subject. 

I  must  say,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  is 
merely  a  question  of  carious  inquiry  to  those  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  precedent  in  matters 
of  government,  or  who  believe  it  tiie  province  of 
the  Judiciary  to  construe  the  laws  of  the  land. 
There  is  a  series  of  legislative  precedents,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  Congress,  and  coming  down 
atmost  to  the  present  day.  There  are,  at  least, 
eleven  acts  of  Congress  in  which  the  power  is  ex- 
ercised of  legislating  for  the  Territories  on  this  very 
question  of  slavery.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the  power 
is  affirmed  by  an  express  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  treated  as  too  plain 
for  controversy  in  several  other  cases.  The  acts 
referred  to  have  been  passed  without  any  question 
being  raised,  or  doubt  expressed,  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress,  and  under  them  governments  have 
been  formed,  which  have  been  obeyed  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  people. 
-  As  an  original  question,  I  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  deriving  a  power  to  govern  the  Territories 
from  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
to  Congress  power  "  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning,  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Rockwell]  has  said,  that  the  word 
territory  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  dominion,  of 
jurisdiction  of  some  sort;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
territories  of  a  prince  or  duke,  but  not  with  strict 
propriety  of  a  mere  landholder.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  admit  the  force  the  criticisms  have  that 
are  founded  on  the  connection  of  territories  with 
other  property,  and  of  the  power  of  disposition  or 
sale  with  that  of  regulation. 

But  the  question  of  the  power  to  govern  territo- 
ries seems  to  me  to  resolve  itself  into  another,  and 
that  is,  of  the  power  to  acquire  territories.  This 
Government  may,  doubtless,  acquire  territories 
in  the  sense  of  the  mere  ownership  of  land,  where 
such  acquisition  may  be  necessary  and  proper  in 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  expressly  grant- 
,ed.  We  might  thus' acquire  hind  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  at'  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  or 
even  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
or  of  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  sense,  but  in  that  of  the 
dominion  over,  the  right  to  govern,  the  right  to 
legislate  for,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territories.  This  is  what  Mexico  has 
ceded  to  us  by  treaty.  It  is  in  this  the  President 
tells  us  that  the  principal  value  of  our  acquisition 


consists.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  Territories 
thus  ceded  we  have  this  or  nothing,  since  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  remains,  as  before,  in  the  pri- 
vate proprietors.  If  we  liave  acquired  this,  then 
we  have  it  until  we  cede  it,  or  until  it  is  taken  from 
us.  The  idea  of  possession  is  inseparable,  to  my 
mind,  from  that  of  acquisition.  And  yet  gentle- 
men who,  have  insisted  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory; who  have  spurned,  as  disgraceful,  every 
peace  which  should  not  result  in  such  acquisition; 
who  think  the  acquisition  we  have  made  cheap  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars;  such  gentlemen  doubt  now  whether,  after 
all,  we  have  gotten  anything  whatever.  The  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  placed  so  prominently  before 
the  public  by  the  recent  action  of  a  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  and  who  has  been  distinguished  for 
his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  his 
opposition  to  any  peace  that  should  not  bring  ter- 
ritory with  it — this  gentleman  has  serious  doubts 
whether  we  have  the  slightest  power  over  the  ter- 
ritories he  has  been  so  anxious  to  acquire.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  too,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  who 
delivered  an  elaborate  argument  in  supi)ort  of  sim- 
ilar views,  "  does  not  concede,"  and  has  "  great 
doubts"  whether  we  can  establish  even  "tempo- 
rary governments"  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  this  theory,  a  con- 
quered nation  under  our  Government  becomes 
independent  the  rfloment  its  conquest  is  completed; 
sc^that,  though  we  may  swallow  all  Mexico,  we 
cannot  hold  it  an  instant  on  our  stomach. 

Although  gentlemen  who  argue  thus  prove  that 
we  can  do, nothing  whatever  with  these  Territo- 
ries, yet,  when  they  come  to  the  test,  they  have 
no  scruple  about  doing  anything  except  prohibit- 
ing slavery. 

T|iere  are  those,  sir,  who  deny,  and  not  on  slight 
reasons,  the  power  of  this  Government  to  acquire 
territory.  For  myself,  1  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
that  such  power  results  from  the  war  and  treaty- 
making  powers.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
that  question,  because,  practically,  all  admit  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  establish  some  sort  of  govern  iment 
over  these  Territories. 

The  position  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
legislate  for  the  Territories  is  an  outpost  that  is 
not  very  strongly  defended.  A  proposition  more 
firmly  maintained  is,  that  Congress  has  no  power 
of  legislation  in  respect  to  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Territories — slavery  being  included  as  one  of 
such  domestic  affairs. 

The  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  wheth- 
er derived  from  the  clause  authorizing  Congress 
"  to  make  necessary  rules  and  regulations,"  &c., 
or  whether  it  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the 
power  to  acquire  territory,  is,  in  either  case,  a 
general  power.  It  is  not  a  specific  power,  to  legis- 
late in  certain  enumerated  cases,  but  it  extends  to 
every  subjecct  and  mode  of  legislation  that  is  not 
expressly  prohibited.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  that  the  power, 
though  exclusive,  is  not  unlimited;  but  I  was  not 
satisfied  wl(h  that  gentleman's  answer  when  I 
asked  him  where  he  found  the  limitations.  I  know 
of  none  but  those  1  find  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
I  read  there  that  Congress  cannot  grant  a  title  of 
nobility,  nor  make  a  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  nor  abridge  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  but  1  have  not  discovered  any  restriction  of 
the  power  to  prohibit  slavery.  The  prohibition 
of  slavery  is  an  act  of  legislation,  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion, and  is  clearly  embraced  within  a  general 
grant  of  legislative  power. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  a  distinction  between  the 
power  to  legislate  on  national  and  domestic  affairs; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  go  further,  and  show,  not 
only  that  such  distinction  exists,  but  that  it  is 
made  in  the  Constitution.  That  has  not  been  even 
attempted. 

But  I  pass  over  these  doctrines,  which  seem  in- 
tended only  for  the  weaker  brethren,  (a  sort  of 
chicken  soup  for  invalids,)  to  come  to  what  is  the 
favorite  theory  of  those  who  consider  slavery  a 
great  and  positive  good,  and  who,  perfectly  earnest 
in  their  intention  and  desire  to  extend  it,  consider 
all  other  questions  subordinate  to  that.  It  is,  I 
believe,  from  the  gentleman*  generally  acknowl- 
edijed  to  be  the  head  of  those  who  entertain  such 


Mr.  Calhoun. 


opinions,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  proceeds. 
It  was,  at  least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
first  promulgated  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  thj  nineteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven.  This 
theory,  briefly,  is,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  carries  slavery  into  all  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  exists  no- 
where any  power  either  to  prohibit  or  abolish  it 
in  such  Territories.  If  this  be  true,  the  famous 
boast  of  England,  that  whoever  touches  her  soil 
is  free,  is  reversed  in  our  case.  The  flag  that  was 
first  unfolded  under  the  declaration  of  the  natural 
and  unaliena!)le  right  of  man  to  liljcrty,  has  be- 
come the  herald  of  another  creed;  and  wherever 
that  flag  is  planted,  there  is  jilanted  with  it  an  irre- 
pealable  law  of  bondage.  It  (;an  make  no  differ- 
ence, as  the  ^ntleman  from  Kentucky  [.Mr. 
French]  justly  says,  how  tlie  territory  was  ac- 
quired; and  I  find,  not  only  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  tliat  gentleman's  argument,  but  by  his 
express  declaration,  that  slavery  exists  in  my 
State.  It  exists  witliin  the  city  in  which  I  reside; 
there  are  sixty  acres  there  which  are  perpetually 
dedicated  to  its  service.  It  has  its  forts,  its  ar- 
senals, and  its  light-houses,  dotting  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  free  States.  It  is  there,  too,  forever. 
The  States  can  abolish  it  within  their  limits,  but, 
as  a  national  institution,  it  must  last  as  long  as  the 
Constitution  lasts. 

The  foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  an  alleged 
right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
move with  his  properly  into  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  hold,  as  well 
as  to  remove  with,  must  be  considered  as  em- 
braced within  this  proposition,  though  not  usually 
expressed;  since  otherwise  it  is  ineffectual  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  advanced. 

I  deny  any  such  right.  The  municipal  law  of 
every  State  regulates  the  use,  transmission, and  dis- 
posal of  property.  It  declares  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  be  property.  In  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  it  may  take  private  property, 
where  the  public  good  requires  such  assumption. 
These  are  familiar,  and,  indeed,  the  principal,  sub- 
jects of  legislation  in  every  State.  Congress,  the 
sole  legislature  of  the  Territories,  may  do  in  tliese 
respects  whatever  it  is  not  prohibited  from  doing. 
There  is  nowhere  declared  or  secured  in  the  Con- 
stitution any  such  right  of  removal  as  is  claimed 
into  the  Territories;  and  therefore  no  such  right 
exists. 

If  the  proposition  were  true  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  property,  it  would  not  be  true  with  respect 
to  slaves.  There  are  subjects  of  property  ac- 
knowledged to  be  such  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
States;  but  persons  do  not  belong  to  that  class. 
The  law  of  property  in  persons  is  strictly  local. 
A  citizen  of  Virginia  may  carry  to  and  hold  his 
horse  as  property  in  Peimsylvania,  but  he  cannot 
so  carry  and  hold  his  slave.  The  slave  thus  re- 
moved becomes  free. 

But  the  proposition  is  untrue  of  any  sort  of 
property.  The  power  of  prohibition  and  restraint 
in  these  respects  is  an  essential  power  in  every 
State.  Suppose  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  consists  in  gunpowder,  or  in  clothes 
infected  with  the  plague:  may  he  carry  and  hold 
them  in  a  populous  town  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  Union — in  the  city  of  Washington,  for 
instance? 

There  are  fifteen  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union,  and  consequently  fifteen  different  systems 
of  slavery,  which,  though  generally  similar,  have 
many  points  of  difference.  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
press legislation,  are  all  these  systems  carried  into 
the  Territories?  By  what  laws  are  slaves  born  in 
the  Territories  to  be  governed?  Wli<\t  is  to  be 
the  law  of  warranty,  what  the  rules  of  evidence, 
what  the  criminal  code,  by  which  slaves  are  to  be 
governed? 

But  I  go  further.  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  prop- 
osition even  with  respect  to  persons.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  Congress  from  prohibiting  any 
class  o1"  persons,  or  all  persons,  fiom  removing 
into  the  Territories.  Congress  may  set  apart  any 
portion  of  the  Territories  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Indians,  of  free  blacks,  or  of  any  other  class  of 
persons. 

Another  ground  upon  which  this  doctrine  is 
maintained  is,  that  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  would  violate  the  constitutional  equality 
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of  the  States;  that  a  citizen  of  Alabama  has  the 
same  right  to  carry  and  hold  his  slave  in  any  of 
llie  Teiritoriea  of  the  United  States,  that  a  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  has  to  carry  and  hold  there  any 
species  of  his  property,  and  that  to  prohibit  the 
one  and  allow  the  other  would  be  to  violate  the 
equality  existing  between  these  States. 

It  is  not  obvious  what  is  meant  in  this  proposi- 
tion by  the  constitutional  equality  of  the  States. 
The  States  are  not  equal  as  respects  their  power  in 
the  General  Government.  In  the  National  Lej^is- 
lature,  and  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  their  power  varies  with  their  population; 
but  as  respects  their  reserved  rights,  the  States  me 
equal.  No  one  of  them  has  any  power  or  superi- 
ority over  another.  The  legislation  referred  to 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  tiiis  equality.  In- 
deed it  does  not  act  on  the  States, at  all,  but  only 
on  persons.  A  citizen  of  a  non-slaveholding  State 
may  be  the  owner  of  slaves,  and  the  prohibition 
applies  equally  to  him  as  to  the  citizen  of  a  slave- 
holding  State.  That  such  prohibitory  legislation 
would  operate  unequally  as  respects  persons,  if 
there  were  just  ground  of  complaint  in  this  re.spect, 
might  be  an  argument  against  the  justice  but  not 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure.  It  is 
impossible  to  distribute  with  exact  equality  the 
burdens  and  benefits  of  government.  No  system 
of  taxation,  for  instance,  has  ever  been  devised  that 
is  not  unequal  in  its  operation. 

Moreover,  the  argument  proves  too  much.  If 
the  Constitution  gives  the  right  to  carry  and  hold 
slaves  wherever  it  extends,  the  legislation  of  the 
States  (as  well  as  of  Congress)  which  violates  that 
right  is  void.  Yet  no  one  contends  that  a  slave- 
liolder  may  carry  and  hold  his  slave  in  any  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States. 

I  come  now  to  another  theory,  which  derives  im- 
portance at  this  time  from  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is,  I  believe,  its  author.  I  allude  to 
General  Cass.  The  doctrine  of  that  gentleman  is, 
that  Congress  have  no  power  over  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  that  the  people 
thereof  have  an  inherent  right  to  legislate  on  tiiis 
and  all  other  domestic  questions.  Now,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  opinion  is  not  only  contrary  to 
all  Congressional  precedents,  and  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
it  is  an  opinion  that  finds  no  favor  here  with  gen- 
tlemen either  from  the  North  or  from  the  South. 
This  was  partly  tested  the  other  day  by  the  gentle- 
jnan  from  Georgia,  "[Mr.  Toombs.]  He  asked 
whether  there  w^s  a  single  gentleman  from  the 
South  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  General  Cass  on 
this  question,' and  he  received  no  answer. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  occupy  the  position  of  General 
Cass !  I  hold  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  may 
regulate  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Bayly  made  a  similar  statement. 

Mr.  Duer,  (addressing  Mr.  Jones.)  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  compromise  bill  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  have  voted  for  it,  if  I  could 
not  have  got  anything  better. 

Mr.  Dber.  Would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
have  voted  for  the  compromise  bill.' 

Mr.  Bayly.     With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Duer.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  then,  of 
much  consequence  what  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
men may  be  on  a  constitutional  question,  since  that 
opinion  does  not  determine  their  votes.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  argued  elaborately  to 
convince  us  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories  in  respect  to  their  domestic 
affairs.  He  now  says  he  agrees  with  General  Cass 
who  holds  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have 
exclusive  power  over  such  questions.  And  yet 
the  gentleman  would  have  voted  for  a  bill  that  gives 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  on  all  subjects,  to 
a  governor  and  judges  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States — a  bill  that  Gov- 
ernor Cass,  with  the  opinions  he  has  expressed, 
would  have  been  bound,  if  President,  to  veto.  For 
the  sake  of  compromise,  is  the  gentleman  willing 
to  violate  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Bayly.  The  compromise  feature  of  that 
bill  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  ground  I  took 
in  my  speech;  namely,  that  the  quest'ion  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  is  a  question  of  constitutional 
law  to  be  settled  by  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Duer.  Be  it  so  as  to  slavery.  But  I  have 
read  the  gentleman's  speech,  and  supposed  that  1 
understood  it,  though  he  must  of  course  under- 


stand it  better  than  I  can.  I  understood  him  to 
maintain  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  upon  any  domestic  question 
whatever.  Now,  does  not  the  bill  in  question  give 
to  a  governor  and  judges  the  power  to  legislate  on 
all  domestic  questions  except  slavery?  The  gen- 
tleman will  not  deny  that.  Can  we,  then,  give  to 
others  what  we  have  not  ourselves?  Can  Congress, 
having  themselves  no  power  to  legislate,  vest  such 
power  in  })ersons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent? Perhaps  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
have  convinced  us  on  this  siae  of  the  House.  And 
are  we  to  be  denounced,  then,  as  we  have  been, 
for  not  voting  for  a  bill  which  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  have  demonstrated  to  us  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional,— because  they  are  now  willing  to  do  so  ? 
I  cannoi  act  on  such  a  principle;  I  cannot  com- 
promise the  Constitution.  I  know  there  are  gen- 
tlemen, professedly  strict  constructionists,  who 
have  a  principle  which  enables  them  to  do  so. 
They  can  vote  for  an  unconstitutional  act  for  fear 
that,  otherwise,  some  other  persons  may  do  some- 
thing more  unconstitutional.  This  principle  re- 
lieves the  doctrine  of  strict  construction  from  some 
of  its  practical  difncuUies,  and  makes  it  highly  con- 
venient in  use. 

But  I  wish  to  understand  a  little  more  particu- 
larly to  what  extent  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
endorses  Governor  Cass.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  hold  that  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries may  legislate  on  the  question  of  slavery — that 
they  may  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories? 

Mr.  Bayly.  1  cannot  explain,  unless  the  fl(fbr 
is  yielded  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  I 
wanted  to  explain  my  position  yesterday,  but  I 
was  rudely  refused.  If  I  can  get  the  floor,  I  shall 
be  able  to  vindicate  Governor  Cass. 

Mr.  Duer.  I  cannot  yield  the  floor  for  an  ar- 
gument; but  the  gentleman  made  a  statement  which 
I  desire  to  understand.  He  said  he  endorsed  Gov- 
ernor Cass.  I  wish  to  know  if  he  endorses  the 
opinion  of  Cass,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
may  exclude  slavery  therefrom? 

Mr.  Bayly.  Governor  Cass  has  expressed  no 
such  opinion.     ^ 

Mr.  Duer.  The  gentleman  evades  an  answer 
to  my  question.  He  will  not  say  whether  the 
people  of  the  Territories  may  or  may  not  exclude 
slavery. 

Mr.  Bayly.  I  do  not  evade  an  answer.  I 
should  be  glad  to  explain,  if  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  did  not  prevent  me. 

Mr.  Duer.  The  gentleman  has  made  four 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  four  "hour"  speeches,  I  think,  and 
still  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  known 
his  opinion  upon  this  point.  He  endorses  Cass, 
but  he  denies  that  Cass  has  said  that  the  people  of 
the  Territories  have  the  power  to  legislate  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Bayly.  I  have  not  denied  that  he  has  said 
that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  question 
asked  was,  whether  they  had  power  to  exclude 
it. 

Mr.  Duer.  The  power  of  legislation  over  the 
subject  includes  both  the  power  to  establish  and 
the' power  to  exclude.  And  that  is  the  precise 
question  which  I  understand  General  Cass  to  say 
should  be  left  to  them  to  determine. 

Since  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  1  come  back  to  my  first  ground,  that  the 
opinion  of  Cass  on  this  subject,  is  opposed  to  the 
viev;s  both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  a 
position  that  hardly  any  one  can  be  found  willing 
to  assume.  It  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  a  "  pons 
Cassinorum,"  a  bridge  over  which  the  Cass  men 
may  pass  from  the  North  to  the  South;  a  species 
of  purgatory,  perhaps,  in  which  those  are  placed 
who  pass  from  what  one  of  the  gentlemen  frotn 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bocock]  terms  "  the  regions  of 
error,"  to  the  elysian  fields  of  the  "sunny" 
South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  interesting  to  trace 
the  discovery  of  truth.  There  are  some  curious 
circumstances  attending  the  discoveries  in  political 
science  made  by  General  Cass.  The  history  is 
not  uninstructive. 

Lewis  Cass,  born  and  bred  in  "  the  regions  of 
error,"  was,  until  a  late  period  of  his  life,  affected 
with  that  fanaticism,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
another  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,] 


which  (like  the  goitre  of  the  Swiss)  is  there  so 
prevalent.  He  was  even,  like  so  many  of  us,  art 
anti-slavery  man.  His  heresies  were  deep  and 
manifest.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  constitution- 
ality and  wisdom  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  He 
maintained  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories  on  domestic  questions,  as  is  but 
too  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  himself,  as 
Governor  of  Michigan,  under  authority  of  Con- 
gress, legislated  for  many  years  on  such  questions 
for  the  people  of  that  Territory,  certainly  to  his 
great  pecuniary  advantage,  and  without  (that  I 
ever  heard)  any  scruple  of  conscience.  Such,  for 
many  years,  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Lewis 
Cass  ! 

Whether  General  Cass  met  with  any  relief  while 
at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  I  am  not  informed; 
but  on  his  return  to  this  country  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  disease  was  chronic.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  it  broke  out  in  Tiolcnt  paroxysms,  and 
finally  fell  into  a  very  advanced  stage  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Wilmot  vomito."  In  the  month  of 
April,  1846,  on  his  journey  from  Washington  to 
Detroit,  he  was  seized  while  in  the  railroad  cars 
with  several  fits,  much  noticed  at  the  time,  and 
which  engaged  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

The  situation  of  General  Cass,  it  appears,  (with 
occasional  intervals,)  remained  unchanged  until 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  March,  1847. 
It  was  then,  in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  his  mind  un- 
disturbed by  ambition,  that  "a  great  change"  took 
place — that  he  discovered  a  specific,  by  means  of 
which  he  thinks  he  has  been  thoroughly. cured, 
and  which  he  has  published  to  the  world,  in  the 
benevolent  hope  that  "-others"  may  be  similarly 
benefited. 

Now,  it  is  curious,  that  just  about  this  time  a 
scientific  association  of  gentlemen  in  Alabama, 
styled  a  "  Democratic  Convention,"  were  making 
similar  discoveries,  which  were  announced  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  "  resolutions,"  to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  "  Wilmot  proviso"  was  unconstitu- 
tional; so  unconstitutional,  indeed,  that  no  person 
who  believed  in  it  was  in  anywise  fit  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Similar  bodies  in  other 
southern  States  immediately  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  authority  to  these  truths. 

Sir,  let  me  not  be  understood,  in  stating  these 
facts,  to  question  in  any  degree  the  originality  of 
General  Cass's  discovery.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
bring  against  him  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  science,  that  the  same 
discoveries  have  often  been  made  by  different  in- 
dividuals, widely  separated,  and  having  no  com- 
munication with  each  other.  I  merely  wish  to 
add  this  to  the  many  other  "  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences" of  the  same  description. 

But,  sir,  the  merit  of  the  Democratic  nominee  is 
not  confined  to  the  discovery  of  political  truth. 
He  has  made  a  great  discovery,  besides,  in  the  art 
of  reasoning;  one  which  fairly  entitles  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  logic, 
What  is  the  argument  of  General  Cass  in  the 
Nicholson  letter?  If  I  am  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  it  is  this:  First,  he  maintains  that  Con- 
gress have  no  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories; 
secondly,  seeing  that  Congress  have  always  exer- 
cised such  power  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  day,  he  affirms  that 
they  have  such  power  of  legislation;  and, finally,  he 
concludes  that  Congress  have  no  power  so  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories  as  to  prohibit  slavery  there- 
in. Sir,  this  is  not  the  logic  of  Aristotle;  Aristotle 
never  taught  to  reason  from  contradictory  prem- 
ises. The  minor  of  the  General  is  an  express  ne- 
gation of  his  major,  and  his  conclusion  is  some- 
where between  the  two — a  species  of  logic  as 
convenient  as  it  is  novel,  since  it  enables  one  to 
select  from  a  great  variety  of  conclusions. 

Men  often  speak  illogically  when  they  do  not 
think  so.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  analyze  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  argument  to  which  General  Cass 
surrendered  was  a  sound  one,  though  he  may  have 
failed  in  its  statement.  I  venture  to  suggest  an 
argument,  in  a  syllogistic  form,  which  it  is  possi- 
ble may  unconsciously  have  passed  through  that 
gentleman's  mind.     It  runs  thus: 

Whoever  would  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  office  of  President  must  reject  the  "  Wilmot 
proviso;" 
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Lewis  Cass  would  be  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  office  of  President; 

Therefore,  Lewis  Cass  must  reject  the  "  Wilmot 
proviso." 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  syllogism,  according  to  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  The  premises,  I  think,  are  true, 
and  the  conclusion  irresistible. 

Now,  sir,  1  come  to  consider  someof  thecharges, 
to  answer,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  appeals,  that  have 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr. 
BowDOK.]  The  gentleman  appeals  to  Whigs  to 
settle,  to  compromise,  the  question  of  slavery  as 
connected  with  these  newly-acquired  Territories. 
He  passes  high  encomiums  on  those  who  have 
supported  a  certain  bill  called  a  compromise  bill; 
and  he  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  condemns  for  a 
want  of  patriotism  those  who  have  thought  proper 
to  oppose  it. 

Sir,  in  what  a  position — in  what,  I  may  say,  a 
humiliating  position — does  the  appeal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  place  the  party  for  which  he 
speaks!  Who  are  responsible  for  bringing  the 
country  to  this  crisis?  Whose  war  is  this.'  Who 
have  insisted  on  bringing  these  Territories  into  the 
Union.' 

Gentlemen,  it  is  your  war,  prosecuted  by  you 
for  conquest.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  question 
by  whom  the  war  was  commenced;  whether  Mex- 
icans invaded  this  country,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
ordered  the  invasion  of  disputed  territory  hi  the 
possession  of  the  Mexicans.  Let  that  pass.  But 
after  the  Mexicans  were  driven  away,  after  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  the  Palm  Ravine  were 
fought,  what  necessity  was  there  for  further  inva- 
sion? If  all  that  you  desired  was  Texas — Texas, 
not  as  she  actually  was,  but  all  she  claimed  to  be 
such — if  this  was  all,  there  need  never  have  been 
fought  another  battle.  You  had  simply  to  take 
and  hold  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Mexicans 
would  never  have  crossed  the  river.  But  it  is 
needless  to  pursue  this.  To  deny  that  the  war  has 
been  prosecuted  for  territorial  acquisition,  is  re- 
pugnant to  common  sense.  Now,  this  whole  policy 
was  opposed  by  Whigs  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  with  an  unanimity  almost  entire.  It 
was  from  their  attachment  to  the  Union,  to  which 
you  charge  them  with  being  disloyal,  that  they 
opposed  it.  They  warned  you  of  its  fatal  conse- 
quences. But  you  went  on,  regardless,  reckless  I 
may  say,  of  results.  We  were  only  taunted  with 
our  incapacity  to  settle  the  controverted  questions 
arising  from  such  acquisition;  but  the  "  Democra- 
cy," we  were  told,  were  equal  to  the  task.  We 
heard  much  of  your  utiion  and  harmony  on  this 
question,  as  contrasted  with  the  differences  ex- 
isting among  Whigs — differences  frankly  declared, 
never  attempted  to  be  disguised.  Especially,  of 
late,  you  assured  us  you  had  erected  what  you 
called  "o  platform^''  at  Baltimore,  which  was  to 
make  all  things  easy. 

But,  gentlemen,  how  is  it  now?  The  trouble  is 
come;  the  question  at  length  must  be  met.  No 
cunningly-framed  resolution,  (after  the  model  of 
the  Kane  letter,)  intended  to  be  understood  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  will  longer  answer  the  purpose.  The 
time  for  action  is  arrived,  and  where  are  you? 
You  quail  at  the  first  breath  of  the  tempest  you 
have  raised.  Dismayed,  confused,  you  stare  each 
other  in  the  face  in  hopeless  despondency.  Your 
inability  to  deal  with  this  question  stands  revealed. 
Your  own  bill,  pressed  with  all  the  influence  of 
the  Administration,  is  laid  on  the  table  by  your 
own  votes.  More  than  thirty  of  you  voted  to  lay 
it  on  the  table,  and  thereby  (to  adopt  your  own 
construction)  declared  your  incapacity  to  pass,  not 
this  only,  but  any  other  act.  After  all  the  blood 
that  has  been  spilt,  after  all  the  treasure  that  has 
been  spent,  to  acquire  this  territory,  it  is  here,  and 
you  cannot  touch  it.  You  are  utterly,  confessedly 
impotent.  Behold  the  fruit  of  the  war — the  crown- 
ing glory  of  your  President's  administration  !  You 
stretch  out  your  hands  to  seize  it,  and  they  drop 
powerless.  Where  is  your  boasted  union?  Where 
IS  your  platform  ?  Tumbled  to  pieces.  And  in 
this  difficulty,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bowdon]  raises  a  cry  of  distress;  he  invokes  the 
patriotism  of  Whigs  to  save  the  vessel  from  ship- 
wreck— of  ^^Mtxican  Whigs. "  Did  we  bring  you 
to  this  strait?  Did  we  not  warn  you  of  the  dan- 
ger? Look  around  among  your  crew:  is  there  no 
comfort  in  their  blank  visages? 


Sir,  we  will  not  decline  the  task  to  which  we  are 
invited,  though  the  fault  is  not  ours.  But  we  must 
first  have  the  power.  Give  us  the  helm,  and  we 
will  try  to  save  the  ship. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  says,  there  is  not 
a  northern  Whig  who  will  make  any  compromise 
on  this  question.  He  is  mistaken.  I,  a  northern 
Whig,  am  ready  to  compromise  this  question. 
Others,  many,  perhaps  all,  are  ready  to  compro- 
mise it.  We  are  ready  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to 
compromise  it,  but  not  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 

Mr.  Bowdon.  Will  the  gentleman  state  what 
his  plan  is? 

Mr.  Duer.  I  will.  It  has  been  indicated  al- 
ready by  votes  given  by  the  Whigs  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  There  are  the  hundred  or 
two  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  in 
this  war — they  are  gone.  Let  the  territory  they 
have  so  dearly  purchased  go  with  them.  I  would 
willingly  have  it;  I  should  be  glad  that  our  people 
might  remove  and  settle  there,  and  carry  with 
them  the  civilization  of  our  race.  But,  if  it  must 
be  a  source  of  discord  and  contention,  I  say,  let  it 
go.  We  ask  no  territory  to  give  us  political  power, 
to  strengthen  and  protect  that  system  of  free  labor 
which  is  one  of  our  institutions.  Cast  it  away — 
establish  an  independent  government  there — sur- 
render it  to  Mexico — do  with  it  what  you  will,  but 
let  us  not  quarrel  for  so  mean  a  cause.  Let  us  not 
for  its  sake  put  the  Union  in  peril.  Let  us  not 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  degrading  spectacle  of  a 
contest  about  the  division  of  booty.  I  am  glad 
the  treaty  has  been  made;  it  has  brought  peace  to 
the  country.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  has  brought  territory  into  the  Union.  In 
the  determination  of  that  question  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  voice. 

Will  not  this  do?  Take  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of 
those  that  are  lost,  and  we  will  not  murmur;  we 
will  yield  them  cheerfully,  so  that  they  bring  har- 
mony and  peace. 

How,  then,  are  northern  Whigs  chargeable  with 
disloyalty  to  the  Union?  Let  the  gentleman  look 
around  him!  He  will  see  men  who  oppose  the 
extensionof  slavery  to  any  portion  of  this  territory, 
who  have  insisted,  and,  I  suppose,  yet  insist,  that 
it  shall  come  into  the  Union.  But  they  are  not 
Whigs. 

I  will  not  say,  dogmatically,  that  this  question 
cannot  otherwise  be  settled.  But  if  what  the 
South  desires  is  not  power,  not  the  extension  of 
slavery,  but  simply  to  enjoy  her. constitutional 
rights,  to  regulate  her  domestic  institutions,  with- 
out interference  and  without  agitation,  then  I  must 
say,  that  in  my  opinion  this  is  for  her  the  best 
settlement. 

Gentlemen  misjudge  the  North  on  this  question. 
There  are  fanatics,  there  are  disunionists,  at  the 
North,  but  few  in  numbers  and  insignificant  in 
influence.  But  the  men  who  oppose  the  extension 
of  slavery  are  neither  fanatics  nor  disunionists. 
They  are  not  agitators;  they  have  not  sought,  and 
do  not  seek,  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  the 
States.  Neither  is  this  with  them  a  question  of 
power.  Their  opposition  is  founded  on  a  senti- 
ment which  you  may  consider  erroneous,  which 
you  may  deride  if  you  please,  but,  nevertheless,  a 
sentiment  strong,  deep,  and  unchangeable — that 
slavery  is  a  great  evil;  a  sentiment  that,  with  many, 
is  founded  on  religious  belief,  and,  therefore,  most 
dangerous  to  disturb.  These  are  not  persons  who 
rail  against  slaveholders,  or,  indeed,  against  any- 
thing else;  they  think  sensibly,  and  judge  charita- 
bly. They  are  in  truth  the  best  people  of  the 
North,  and  they  have  on  their  side  the  sympathies 
and  the  convictions  of  many  of  the  best  people  of 
the  South  besides. 

I  deny  for  such  men,  whom  I  feebly  represent 
and  defend — men  who  have  been  sneered  at,  and 
whose  opinions  have  been  misrepresented  on  this 
floor — I  deny  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  Union. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  its  best  friends.  They 
entertain  no  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  the 
South,  but  the  reverse.  There  are  gentlemen,  the 
subject  of  frequent  eulogium  here,  who  are  called 
the  friends  of  the  South,  as  if  none  others  were 
so;  but  it  is  unjust  to  give  to  them  exclusively  that 
appellation,  unless  the  South  be  used  (as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  use  it)  as  a  synonym  of  slavery. 

-It  is  said  that  we  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  seek  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  the  South — to 


insult  the  South.  A  stigma  implies  something 
personally  disgraceful;  it  is  a  brand  of  infamy.  Is 
it  to  fix  a  stigma  u|)on  a  people,  to  condemn  one 
of  their  institutions?  Besides,  are  we  not  often 
told,  and  truly,  that  the  southern  j:)eople  did  not 
establish  slavery,  but  that  it  was  in  its  origin  im- 
posed upon  them  against  their  will?  Is  it  not  one 
thing  to  permit  the  continuance  of  slavery  where 
it  exists,  and  another  to  establish  it  where  it  has 
no  existence?  Does  the  condemnation  of  the  one 
involve  that  of  the  other?  But  if  it  be  a  stigma 
upon  the  South  to  prohibit  slavery,  it  is  equally  a 
stigma  upon  the  North  to  establish  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  to  escape  an  implied  condemnation 
of  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  system  of 
free  labor  on  the  other.  Was  it  a  stigma  on  the 
South,  when,  by  the  votes  of  southern  men,  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  passed  ?  If  it  were  consid- 
ered a  stigma  now,  would  the  South  consent  to 
run  a  compromise  line,  and  accept  so  much  of  the 
stigma  as  may  lie  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes?  Was  it  ever  heard  that  an  hon- 
orable man  consented  to  divide  an  insult — to  take 
half  of  it?  There  never  was  a  more  illusory  idea. 
It  is  to  some  extentf  perhaps,  a  pecuniary  question, 
as  affecting  the  value  of  a  species  of  property;  it  is 
a  question  of  political  power;  but  it  js  not  a  ques- 
tion of  affixing  a  stigma. 

We  hear  much  of  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  for  adhering  to  them.  But  was  it 
one  of  thorn  that  we  should  extend  slavery  ?  I 
believe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  beyond  the 
instrument  itself,  that  the  general  understanding 
was,  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended.  If  it 
had  been  supposed  otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Union  would  have  been  formed. 

But  we  are  sometimes  told,  that  if  this  be  in- 
sisted upon,  the  result  will  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  If  that  shall  happen  I  shall  be  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  help  it.  The  fault  will  not  be  ours.  Deep- 
ly attached  as  1  am  to  the  Union,  there  are  things 
that  I  value  more.  1  will  not  consent,  for  one,  to 
surrender  our  equality,  as  we  should  do  by  suc- 
cumbing to  threats.  I  will  not,  to  preserve  the 
Union,  agree  to  make  the  extension  of  slavery  a 
part  of  the  established  policy  of  this  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  southern  Democrats  with 
an  ill  grace  charge  us  with  being  inimical  to  the 
Union.  We  are  not  seeking  to  add  to  our  power. 
We  ask  no  new  territory — they  do.  They  have 
driven  us  into  a  war  to  obtain  it.  And  now,  this 
territory  beins:  free,  they  will  dissolve  the  Union 
unless  we  will  give  our  votes  to  introduce  slavery 
into  it,  in  whole  or  in  part.  And  it  is  not  concealed 
that  their  design  is  that  this  policy  shall  continue. 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  though  not  formally  put  into 
the  "platform,"  were  yet  promised  as  a  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  triumph  of  their  party.*  If  we 
venture  to  remonstrate  against  their  wars,  we  are 
guilty  of"  moral  treason;"  if  we  object  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  we  become  "t'analics"  and 
"  disunionists."  I  should  like  to  learn  somewhat 
more  explicitly  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
will  permit  us  to  continue  in  the  Union.  Are  these 
wars  ever  to  cease  ?  Will  they  fix  any  limits  to  the 
territories  into  which  we  must  extend  slavery? 

■Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude,  I  desire  to  say 
something  with  respect  to  a  movement  in  connec- 
tion with  this  question  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  my  own  State.  A  poition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  have  seceded  from,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  I  should  say,  have  been  discarded  by, 
the  residue,  and  have  nominated  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Stales  Martin  Van  Buren, 
on  the  free-soil  question. 

I  shall  not,  sir,  be  restrained  by  partisan  feel- 
ing from  speaking  of  this  movement  precisely  as 
I  tliink.  In  my  ojiinion,  they  have  done  well  and 
bravely.  What  they  have  done,  I  also  should 
have  done  under  the  same  circumstances.     There 


*Tlie  following  Is  reported  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention  : 

"  In  tlie  course  of  Mr.  Hannegan's  remarks,  he  allnded 
to  the  pro?re-is  of  republic.inism  in  Europe,  in  imilaiion  of 
this  Republic  of  thirty  State?,  soon  to  be  enlarged  by  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  and  California.  [A  voice  in  the  crowd 
inquired  if  we  might  not  expect  Yucatan  too.]  To  which 
Mr.  H.  replied.  No;  but,  perhaps,  a  far  richer  State— Cuba; 
and  he  begged  permission  to  add,  Jamaica  too."  Mr.  Han- 
negan  is  a  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  above 
is  but  one  of  many  similar  indications.  The  observer  of  the 
events  of  ihe  day  will  renieml)er  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Yucatan,  and  note  the  movements  to 
establish  the  republic  of  Uie  Sierra  Madre. 
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are,  of  course,  in  this,  as  in  all  parties,  mixed  mo- 
tives, and  men  of  diverse  characters.  But  among 
them  are  many,  some  of  whom  I  know  personally, 
and  others  by  reputation,  who  are  pure  and  able 
men.  The  names  of  Bryant,  Hoffman,  Flag^, 
Loomis,  and  Sedgwick,  would  do  honor  to  any 
party.  1  have  differed  with  these  gentleman,  and 
shall  probably  cimtinue  to  differ  with  them  all  my 
life,  on  important  public  questions;  but  this  justice 
I  will  not  refuse  them. 

I  think  the  charge  against  these  gentlemen  that 
they  have  formed  a  sectional  party  to  be  unjust. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  portion  of  the  party  that 
has  discarded  them  that  has  turned  itself  into  a 
sectional  party,  and  is  now  bending  all  its  energies 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Brodhead,]  who  addressed 
the  House  some  days  ago,  (himself  a  northern 
man,)  in  exposition  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Bal- 
timore Convention,  informed  us  that  the  Wilmot 
proviso  was  condemned  by  one  of  those  resolu- 
tions. He  said,  that  for  himself,  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  "  VVilmot-proviso"  man  a  Democrat.  It 
is  Mery  clear,  I  think,  that  the  nominee  of  the  Con- 
vention was  selected  on  this  principle.  And  we 
know,  by  the  explicit  declaration  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  that  the  opinions  they 
were  known  to  entertain  on  this  question  were,  at 
least,  an  influential  caus&'in  the  rejection  of  the 
radical  delegates  from  New  York. 

F  have  observed  the  various  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  radicals.  I  have  read  the  addresses  of 
their  conventions.  They  took  their  ground  with 
great  cautioii.  They  never  insisted  on,  or  even 
proposed ,  making  the  free-soil  principle  a  test  ques- 
tion in  the  Presidential  election.  On  the  contrary, 
they  opposed  such  a  test.  All  that  they  asked 
was,  that  they  should  not  be  proscribed  on  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  they  entertained;  that  they 
might  be' recoginzed  as  Democrats,  notwithstand- 
ing their  approval  of  the  "  Wilmost  proviso."  It 
is  because  they  believe  this  to  have  been  denied  to 
them,  that  they  "refuse  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

If  we  look  to  the  history  of  the  past,  their  resist- 
ance will  excite  no  surprise.  They  would  have 
been  taine  and  abject  indeed,  if  this  time  they  had 
submitted. 

A  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was,  by  almnst  universal  consent,  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  the  office  of  President.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  form  of  a  nomination.  Two- 
third.s  or  more  of  the  Convention,  then  shortly  to 
meet,  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for  him.  At  this 
moment,  a  new  question  was  introduced  into  the 
canvass.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  de- 
manled  by  the  southern  branch  of  the  paity, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  Mr.  Van  Buren  agreed  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  question  to  Congress,  and 
to  approve  whatever  they  might  advise.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  By  a  concerted  movement, 
prompt,  secret,  and  sudden — beautiful  as  a  piece 
of  tactics — the  whole  South  was  arrayed  in  solid 
phalanx  against  him.  They  presented  an  unbro- 
ken front  of  uncompromising  hostility.  Instruc- 
tions, pledges,  resolutions  of  Conventions,  all  the 
machinery  of  party,  all  the  nets  and  snares  by 
which  the  poor  North  is  caught  and  lield,  were 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Because  he  would  not  un- 
conditionally surrender  at  the  first  summons,  at 
the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  he,  the  "  northern  man 
with  southern  principles,"  for  this  only  offence, 
was  rejected,  and  a  southern  man  on  this  sectional 
issue  nominated  in  his  place.  What  was  then  the 
course  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends,  the  radical 
Democrats  of  New  York.'  I  speak  it  not  to  their 
praise.  They  yielded;  party  attachment  triumphed 
over  principle.  They  yielded,  when  resistance 
might  successfully  have  been  made.  They  con- 
sented to  take  Texas  with  slavery  and  with  war. 
They  inscribed  Texas,  not  "  free  soil,"  on  their 
banners.  They  trampled  on  the  principle  of  which 
they  claim  now  to  be  the  exclusive  advocates.  If 
what  they  deserve  of  their  party  be  proportioned 
to  the  injury  done  to  their  country,  their  merit  is 
great  indeed. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  a 
friend,  not  second  to  him  in  the  affections  of  his 
party  in  his  own  Slate.  It  was  deemed  essential, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York 
for  Mr.  Polk,  that  Silas  Wright  should  consent 


to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  He 
knew,  and  his  friends  knew,  that  to  do  so,  in  the 
condition  of  the  party  in  that  State,  involved,  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  political  prospects.  But  the 
sacrifice  was  asked,  and  it  was  made.  The  vote 
of  New  York  was  given  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  by  that 
vote  he  was  made  President.  To  Silas  Wright  he 
owes  the  office  he  holds. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  heard — I  have  no  personal 
knokvledge  of  the  fact,  but,  never  having  heard  it 
contradicted,  I  believe  it  to  be  true — I  have  heard 
that  Silas  Wright  asked  of  Mr.  Polk  one  favor. 
He  requested  that  a  personal  and  political  friend 
might  be  the  person  selected  from  New  York  to 
fill  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  new  President. 
The  individual  said  to  have  been  so  named  is  a 
gentleman  of  ability,  thorough  integrity,  experi- 
ence, and  habits  of  industry — entirely  competent, 
in  short,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  in 
question.  This  request  was  rejected,  and  a  per- 
sonal enemy  (as  it  is  said)  of  Mr.  Wright  and  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  appointed  to  the  place. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  Mr.  Wright  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  He 
was  defeated;  but  not  by  the  strength  of  his  polit- 
ical opponents.  There  was  little  open  opposition  to 
his  election  among  the  members  of  his  own  party; 
but  there  was  a  secret  influence  at  work  which  re- 
vealed itself  when  the  ballot-boxes  were  opened. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  believed  that  on  the  labors  which 
led  to  this  result  certain  members  of  Mr.  Polk's 
Cabinet,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Polk  himself,  to  say 
the  least,  looked  kindly;  that  they  were  not  ig- 
norant of,  and  did  not  discourage  them.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  suspicion;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose,  which  is,  to  show  the  per- 
sonal motives  which  enter  into  the  movement  in 
question,  thnt  the  suspicion  exists.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Wright  had  entertained  hopes — hopes  en- 
couraged by  the  South  during  the  canvass  of  1844 — 
that  some  atonement  might  be  made  to  tlie  radical 
Democrats  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for 
the  office  of  President  in  1848.  To  these  hopes 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wright  in  his  own  State  was  a 
severe  blow. 

Mr.  Wright  went  home — mortified,  of  course — 
no  man  could  be  otherwise;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  died. 

Now,  sir,  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  this 
great  man  is,  in  the  popular  mind,  connected  with 
his  political  defeat.  It  is  believed  that  the  annihi- 
lation.of  the  ambitious  hopes  in  which  he  might 
have  justly  indulged,  was  the  cause  of  his  prema- 
ture decease.  And  hence,  by  a  strong  expression, 
which  Lwill  not  justify,  his  friends  style  those 
who  intended  only  his  political  destruction,  "  the 
assassins  of  Silas  Wright." 

While  these  angry  feelings  are  yet  in  their 
freshness,  the  radical  Democrats  send  their  dele- 
gates to  Baltimore.  Those  delegates  are  virtually 
excluded  from  the  Convention.  Principles  which 
they  revere,  and  which  they  derive  from  him  whom 
they  claim  to  be  their  founder — Thomas  Jefferson 
— are  derided  and  trampled  under  foot.  And,  as 
if  to  make  the  measure  full — to  compel  them  to 
drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs — the  nominee  of  the 
Convention  is  the  antagonist  of  Van  Buren,  the 
rival  of  Wright! 

It  may  be  imagined,  sir,  from  this  recapitulation, 
that  some  degree  of  passion  mingles  itself  with  this 
movement,  of  which  I  have  rapidly  sketched  the 
history.  It  is  with  the  memory  of  Silas  Wright 
in  their  hearts,  and  with  his  name  on  their  lips, 
that  the  radical  Democrats  strike  at  the  man  who 
struck  him  down — the  man  who  owes  his  great- 
ness to  Wright's  ruin  ;  who  now  bears  the  honois 
that  Wright,  if  living,  should  have  borne!  Their 
arms  are  raised  with  a  sentiment  like  that  of 
.(Eneas,  when  he  saw  the  person  of  Turnus  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  his  murdered  friend,: 

Pallas  te,  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

Iinrimlat,  et  poenam  seelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit. 

But,  sir,  I  am  a  Whig.  I  have  no  wrongs  to 
avenge.  And  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  me,  a 
Whig,  to  break  old  attachments,  to  desert  princi- 
ples long  maintained,  to  abandon  friends  endeared 
by  many  struggles,  it  is  another  history  to  which 
I  have  to  look.  Has  any  new  test  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Whig  party'  Does  any  man  ven- 
ture to  say  I  am  not  a  Whig,  because  I  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery.'  Wliat  complaint  have  ^e 
to  bring  against  southern  Whigs.'    Is  it  that  they 


have  stood  by  us  in  so  many  contests,  contending 
against  supposed  local  interests  and  sectional  pre- 
judices.' la  it  that  they  have  manfully  vindicated 
and  triumphantly  sustained  the  protective  policy.' — 
a  policy  that,  at  this  day,  is  not  more  ably  or  more 
zealously "  defended  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
Geogia!  But,  to  come  to  something  nearer,  where 
were  the  southern  Whigs  when  this  policy  of  ex- 
tending slavery  was  first  introduced  .'  Where  were 
they  on  the  question  of  annexing  Texas  .'  Sir,  I 
know  there  were  a  few  of  them  who  supported 
that  measure.  I  mean  not  to  cast  any  censure  on 
the  conduct  or  motives  of  such.  But,  without 
giving  offence  to  any,  I  trust  I  may  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  those  southern  Whig.s — the  great 
mass  of  the  party — who,  undersuch  trying  circum- 
stances, rising  above  sectional  prejudices  and  local 
interests,  manfully  resisted  that  most  pernicious 
policy.  As  they  stood  by  the  Union  then,  so  will 
I  now.  As  they  were  true  to  ua,  so  will  I  be  true 
to  them. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  If,  by  any 
vote  that  I  can  give,  I  can  prevent  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  territory  that  is  now  free,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly give  such  vole.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  me 
that  by  voting  for  Martin  Van  Buren  I  can  prevent 
so  great  an  evil,  I  will  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren. 
I  should  do  it  with  great  pain,  but,  nevertheless, 
I  should  do  it.  I  would  forget  all  the  past;  I  would 
forget  that  he,  too,  had  reached  power  by  conces- 
sions to  the  South,  if  not  equal  in  degree,  yet  simi- 
lar in  kind,  to  those  of  Cass;  I  would  forget  his 
identification  with  that  mean,  jealous,  intolerant 
system  of  partisan  domination  which,  for  thirty 
years,  has  belittled  his  State,  and  driven  her  best 
men  from  the  public  councils;  I  would  forget  that 
he  had  stigmatized  constitutional  resistance  to  his 
pernicious  measures,  as  "  the  hootings  of  the  com- 
mon enemy;"  I  would  forget  that  he  had  so  far 
forgotten  what  was  due  to  himself, and  the  dignity 
of  the  station  he  had  held,  as  to  speak  of  a  majority 
of  the  American  people,  (embracing  the  whole 
Whig  party,)  in  terms  fit  only  to  be  applied  to 
drunken  revellers;  I  would  forget  everything  else, 
and  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  if  thereby  I  could 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery.  But  is  this  so.' 
Plainly  not.  Every  man  of  common  sense  knows 
the  reverse.  The  only  effect  of  voting  for  Van 
Buren  is  to  aid  the  election  of  Cass.  I  cannot  do 
that  directly  or  indirectly.  If  I  do  an  act  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  produce  a  certain  result,  I  am 
responsible  for  that  result.  I  will  not  make  my- 
self responsible  for  the  election  of  Lewis  Cass. 
Against  absurdities  of  this  kind — this  voting  on 
abstractions — I  have  always  contended,  and  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind.  It  was  voting  of  this  sort 
that  produced  the  annexation  of  Texas.  . 

But  more  than  this:  If  I  had  to  take  my  choice 
between  the  two  men — Zachary  Taylor  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren — I  would  sooner  trust  Taylor  than 
Van  Buren  on  this  very  question.  I  look  to  the 
characters  of  the  two  men;  Hook  to  the  characters 
of  the  parties  to  which  they  belong;  I  look  to  their 
past  history;  and  this  is  my  sober  judgment. 

I  look  to  General  Taylor's  letter  to  Mr.  Allison; 
I  take  it  in  its  plain,  obvious  meaning.  I  under- 
stand him  to  say,  and  to  mean,  that  he  will  leave 
this  question  to  be  settled  (as  it  should  be)  by  Con- 
gress: and  I  believe  him — I  trust  him. 

I  look  to  the  past.  General  Taylor  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  were  both  anti-Texas  men.  But  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  was  made  a  party  measure,  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  voted  for  Polk  and  Texas.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  surrendered;  General  Taylor  has  never 
yet  done  so. 

I  would  sooner  trust  an  anti-Texas  southern 
Whig  than  a  Texas  Democrat.  We  heard  nothing, 
that  I  remember,  four  years  ago,  from  our  radical 
friends,  who  ask  us  to  accept  them  as  our  leaders, 
about  "free  soil  "and  "free  men."  It  was  Texas! 
Texas!  Texas!  And  Clay,  our  gallant  leader, 
whose  name  was  then  the  battle-cry  of  the  friends 
of  free  territory,  was  povered  with  calumny,  and 
pursued  with  a  bitterness  of  reproach  almost  unex- 
ampled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  not  so  common,  I  should 
ask  the  pardon  of  the  House  for  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  election.  I  will 
simply  say,  in  conclusion,  that  with  what  energy 
I  possess  I  shall  advocate  the  election  of  General 
Taylor,  for  the  reson  that  I  believe  it,  not  a  choice 
of  evils,  but  a  great  good.     That  he  is  honest,  pa- 
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trioiic,  republican  in  his  tastes  and  hal)its,  of  sound 
judgment,  firm  and  energetic,  and  that  he  has  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country,  none  deny. 
With  him  as  President,  the  Whig  party  will  be 
able  to  adopt  and  give  permanency  to  those 
important  measuies  which  are  identified  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  His  election  will  close, 
I  trust  forever,  the  fatal  policy  of  conquest  and  the 
extension  of  slavery.  It  will  bring  into  the  public 
councils  better  men  than  we  have  lately  been  accus- 
tomed to;  it  will  place  the  legislation  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people; 
it  will  soften  the  asperities  of  party,  and  strengthen 
tlie  bonds  of  the  Union. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  H.  THOMAS, 

OF  TENNESSEE, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  29,  1848. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  Message  of  the 

President  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico — 

Mr.  THOMAS  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Some  days  ago,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  now  under  consideration,  was  read, 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,] 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  President.  He 
charged  that  this  message  contained  a  "  palpable 
assumption  of  power"  by  the  President,  in  this — 
that  he  "  undertakes  to  tell  them,  (Texas,)  volun- 
'  tarily,  and  without  the  authority  of  this  Hou.se, 
'  his  opinion,  that  wlieiiever  the  United  States  shall 
'  acquire  this  territory  in  New  Mexico,  their  right 
*  would  operate  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of 
'  the  Rio  Grande." 

This,  with  other  charges  against  the  President, 
has  been  repeated  and  urged  by  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  upon  the  other  side,  from  day  to  day, 
with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  would  more  become  a 
better  cause;  and  I  am  gratified  that  I  have  at  last 
obtained  the  floor,  and  that  I  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  replying  to  these  gentlemen,  and  of  using 
my  humble  efforts  to  repel  these  attacks,  and  to 
have  that  just  commendation  awarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  his  able  and  patriotic  services  so  emi- 
nently deserve.  The  President,  in  this  message, 
speaking  of  the  "  temporary  governments  estab- 
lished on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of, 
the  right  of  Texas  to  that  country,"  says: 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than 
'  that  this  temporary  government,  resulting  from 
'  necessity,  can  never  injuriously  affect  the  right 
'  which  the  President  believes  to  be  justly  asserted 
'  by  Texas  to  the  whole  territory  on  this  side  of 
'  the  Rio  Grande,  whenever  the  Mexican  claim  to 
'  it  shall  have  been  extinguished  by  treaty.  But 
'  this  is  a  subject  which  more  properly  belongs  to 
'  the  Legislative  than  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
'  Government." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  President  says,  that 
this  subject  "  more  properly  belongs"  to  Congress: 
the  gentlemen  all  assent  to  this.  But  the  President 
says,  further,  that  he  "  believes"  this  claim  to  be 
"justly  asserted  by  Texas;"  and  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  this  "  belief"  by  the  President  that  has  so 
much  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  honorable  chair- 
man. He  cannot,  for  a  moment,  tolerate  the  idea 
that  the  President  shall  presume  to  express  an 
opinion  that  Texas  has  this  right  to  a  country 
■worth,  as  he  says,  "sixty  or  seventy  millions  of 
dollars."  I  suppose  the  gentleman  would  say  this 
is  slanderirtfr  the  title  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
rule,  "let  him  that  is  without  .fault  cast  the  first 
Stone,"  were  enforced  upon  this  subject,  how  long 
woulil  it  be  before  the  gentleman,  or  any  of  his 
party  in  this  Hou-se,  would  get  a  fling  at  the  Pres- 
ident.' Who  is  this  gentleman.?  He  is  an  able  and 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Whig  party — a  party, 
many  of  whom,  since  December,  1846,  have  de- 
nounced the  war  as  odious,  unnecessary,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unjust — a  party  that,  during  the 
present  session,  and  after  our  gallant  armies,  in  a 
war  for  the  rights  of  our  country,  had  won  near 
thirty  victories,  small  and  great,  and  had  marched 
through  battle  and  through  blood  to  the  capital  of 
our  enemy;  and  after  deeds  of  gallantry  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  had  planted  the  "star-spangled  banner" 


upon  the  palace  of  Mexico,  holding  in  subjec- 
tion more  than  half  of  the  enemy's  country,  ex- 
tending from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific; 
when  the  enemy's  forces  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed, and  theie  was  scarcely  a  show  of  resist- 
ance to  our  just  claims  for  "  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future,"  it  was  then,  sir,  that 
forty-one  of  this  gentleman's  party  (and,  I  believe, 
he  among  the  number)  voted  "to  call  the  army 
back,"  thereby  to  relinquish  the  just  claims  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  rights  of  the  country,  and  to  force 
our  brave  armies  to  an  inglorious  retreat,  trailing 
our  hitherto  untarnished  flag  in  the  dust,  dishon- 
ored and  disgraced.  This  war  had  been  recognized 
by  the  Congress  of  th^  United  States,  and  by  the 
Constitution.  This  House  is  not  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  nor  has  it  the  treaty  making 
power;  yet  every  member  of  the  gentlemaii's 
party  upon  this  floor  has  voluntarily  declared  this 
war  to  have  been  "unnecessarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally commenced,"  thereby  prejudicing  our 
claims  against  Mexico.  This  was  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  to 
express  an  ofiinion  favoring  Mexico,  not  only  es- 
capes the  patriotic  vigilance  of  the  gentleman,  but 
receives  his  hearty  assent.  But  if  the  Pre.sident, 
rn  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  a  Governor  of  one  of  our 
States,  expresses  an  ofiinion  favorable  to  the  claim 
of  such  State — an  opinion,  too,  which  the  learned  j 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Duncan,]  a  Whig, - 
not  only  asserted  was  correct,  but,  in  an  able  argu- 
ment, showed  it  to  be  so — this,  with  the  gentleman, 
is  "a  palpable  assumption  of  power"  on  the  part 
of  the  President. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  odious  sedition  law,  it 
has  been  lawful  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  most  clearly  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  this  opinion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  right  of  Texas  to  this  country  as 
against  the  United  States.  Texas  was  annexed 
by  resolutions  introduced  by  two  Whigs  from 
Tennessee,  and  passed  Congress  befoie  Mr.  Polk 
became  the  President;  and,  upon  the  face  of  these 
resolutions,  Texas  claimed  territory  north  of  the 
line  of  3G°  30' — enough  to  make  at  leasttwo  States; 
and  these  resolutions  expressly  provide  that  these 
Slates  are  thereafter  to  be  made  with  the  assent  of 
Texas;  and  Texas  had  not  an  inhabitant  then 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  this  territory;  and, 
unless  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  claimed 
as  New  Mexico,  is  included,  there  is  not  sufficient 
territory  for  one,  much  less  for  two  States. 

Again:  when  Texas  is  received  into  the  Union, 
she  IS  received  with  a  constitution  and  laws  which 
extend  her  limits  to  include  this  country.  And  the 
map,  which  is  a  [lart  of  the  recent  treaty,  as  rati- 
fied between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  repre- 
sents all  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  as 
belonging  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  but  time  to  refer  to  these 
points;  and  more  than  a  mere  reference  is  unne- 
cessary, since  gentlemen  of  both  political  parties 
have  so  firmly  and  clearly  established  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion  of  the  President. 

I  may  ask,  here,  why  do  gentlemen  have  so 
much  solicitude  about  this  territory  .'  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  their  party  from  the  North  unani- 
mously refused,  in  effect,  to  make  any  laws  or 
regulations  for  this  and  the  whole  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico;  and  it  is  but  a  half  hour 
since  a  leading  member  of  that  party  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Duer]  avowed  his  readiness  lo  give  all 
this  country  back  to  Mexico,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  he  was  uttering  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  his  party;  and  this  proposition  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  their  refusal  upon  yesterday  to  le- 
gislate for  this  country.  The  whole  matter  is, 
that  this  gentleman,  as  he  avowed,  would  consent 
to  give  this  country,  intrinsically  so  valuable,  and 
acquired  by  a  treaty  voteti  for  by  a  majority  of  his 
parly  in  the  Senate,  to  Mexico,  rather  than  per- 
mit our  honest  slaveholders  of  the  South  to  oc- 
cupy one  foot  of  it  with  their  slaves;  and  the  gen- 
tleman asserts  that  he  is  for  this  upon  principle. 
Principles  which  lead  a  man  to  bestow  benefits 
upon  a  foreign  nation  rather  than  give  a  portion  of 
his  own  country  its  just  rights — and  that,  too, 
upon  such  a  people  as  the  Mexican — require  no 
commentary,  but  deserve  universal  and  unquali- 
fied condemnation. 

I  will  not  delay  to  comment  further  upon  these 
points,  but  ptoceed  to  notice  the  argument  o^  the 


honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Dun- 
can.] This  gentleman,  after  quoting  from  the  mes- 
sage the  remains  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the 
temporary  civil  governments  established  in  the 
Territories  during  the  war,  declares  his  purpose 
"to  examine"  them,  "and  to  demnn.sirate  that 
'  they  exhibit  a  lamentable  lack  of  statesmanship, 
'  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  lav;s  of  nations  and 
'  the  theory  of  our  own  Constitution."  He  then 
lays  down  this  principle: 

"  That  there  is  not  a  respectable  author  of  mod- 
'  ern  times  to  be  found,  who  says  that  the  laws  of       / 
'  a  conquered  nation  do  not  remain  until  they  are 
'  changed  by  the  conqueror." 

And,  to  sustain  this  position,  he  adds: 

"This  question,  as  must  be  known  to  every 
'  lawyer  in  this  House,  came  up  in  the  reign  of 
'James  I.  All  who  have  read  Lord  Coke  know 
'  that  it  was  brought  before  the  British  courts,  with 
'  Lord  Bacon  as  counsel  on  one  side,  and  other 
'  eminent  counsel  on  the  other.  1  allude  to  Cal- 
'vin'scase.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  before 
'  the  union.  After  the  act  of  union  he  brought  a 
'  real  action,  and  the  question  was  whether  he  was 
'  or  was  not  an  alien.  If  nn  alien,  he  could  not 
'  maintain  the  real  action.  This  case  brought  up 
'  these  questions,  and  it  was,  at  that  early  day,  de- 
'  cided,that  until  ihe  conqueror  made  an  alteration 
'  of  those  laws,  the  ancient  laws  of  that  kingdom  , 
'  remained." 

Now,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  wholly  mistaken 
this  case,  not  only  as  to  the  law,  but  as  to  the  facts. 
The  reporter  says  :  "  The  question  of  this  case  as  to 
'  matter  in  law  was,  whether  Calvin,  the  plaintiff, 
'  {being  born  in  Scotland  since  the  croxrii  cf  England 
'  descended  lo  his  Mnjesty,)  be  an  alien  l)orn,  and 
'  consequently  disibled  to  bringany  real  or  personal 
'  action  for  any  lands  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
'  land."  1  admit  that  then  this  was  a  great  case. 
Lord  Coke  says:  "  For  that  never  any  case  wiihia 
'man's  memory  was  argued  by  so  manyjuJu;es 
'  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  as  this  was — tliere 
'  having  argued  the  lord  chancellor  and  fourteen  • 
'  judges."  Yet,  great  as  it  was  or  is,  it  is  diflicult 
to  perceive  in  it  any  analogy  to  the  questions  un- 
der consideration.  The  question  then  to  be  decided 
was,  as  to  the  rights  of  post  nali — persons  born  after 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  completed.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  question  many  arguments 
are  adduced  and  many  authorities  cited.  I  will 
call  attention  to  one,  which,  in  principle,  the  report- 
er cites  as  analajous  to  the  question  considered  in 
Calvin's  case.  This  is  the  case  reported  by  St. 
Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles--- the  Roman 
tribune  vs.  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  born  i"i 
Tarsus,  a  famous  city  of  Cilicia,  in  iVsia  Minor. 
Th&  turbulent  multitude  having  raised  a  cry  against 
him,  "Claudius  Lysias,  the  popular  tribune,  ■ 
(though  it  were  utterly  against  justice  and  com- 
mon reason,)  bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by 
scourging."  And  when  they  had  bound  Paul, 
ready  to  execute  the  tribune's  unjust  command, 
the  blessed  Apostle  (to  avoid  unlawful  and  sharp 
punishment)  took  hold  of  a  law  of  a  heathen  em- 
peror, and  said  to  the  centurion  standing  by  him  : 
"  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
'  Roman  and  uncondpmned .'  When  the  centurion 
'  heard  that,  he  went  and  told  the  chief  captain, 
'  saying,  Take  heed  what  thou  doest  :  for  this 
'  man  is  a  Roman.  Then  the  chief  captain  came 
'and  said  to  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  ?  He 
'  said.  Yea.  And  the  chief  captain  answered,  With 
<  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."  But  Paul 
(meaning  to  assert  his  birthright  as  a  Roman  cit- 
izen) said  he  was  "  free-born."  Thereupon,  the 
tribune  becoming  alarmed,  he  was  discharged. 
"  So  hereby  it  was  manifest  that  Paul  was  a  Jew, 
'and,  lhou;;h  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  in  Asia 
'  Minor — then  nnder  Ihe  obedience  of  the  Roman 

'  Emperor he  was  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Rome  in 

•  Italy,  in  Europe;  that  is,  capable  of,  and  inher- 
'  itableto,all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  that 
'  citv."  Now,  this  is  a  case  commented  and  relied 
upon  in  Calvin's  case,  and  fully  illustraTes  the 
principle  of  that  great  case.  The  principle  is  very 
correct,  and  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  to  the  popular  mind,  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
tnen't  that  it  ever  was  doubted.  It  is  like  the  claim 
of  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  born  since  the  acquisition 
of  that  country,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates 

jj  claim  so   just,  and  so  in  accordance  with  the 

theory  of  ourGovernrftent,  that  not  a  well-informed 
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man  in  America  would  dispute  it.  Yet,  self-evi- 
dent as  it  now  is,  how  is  it  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Presiden^of  the  United 
States,  in  a  conquered  country,  in  a  time  of  war? 
Sir,  it  is  about  as  applirable  as  it  would  have  been 
to  the  celebrated  bridge  case  tried  by  Sancho  Panza 
while  governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria. 

The  learned  gentleman  next  cites  and  relies 
upon  "a  great  case  of  Ctimpbell  and  Hall,  as 
decided  by  Lord  Mansfield."  I  have  not  exam- 
ined this  case,  except  the  gentleman's  report  of  it; 
and  from  that,  it  appears  that  it  was  a  question  as 
to  the  power  of  the  British  King  in  a  conquered 
country,  after  a  capitulation  and  after  a  treaty  of 
peace.     The  gentleman  .says  : 

"It  was  conceded,  that,  if  not  contrary  to  the 
'  terms  of  the  capitulation,  or  the  treaty  of  peace, 
'  the  King  had  the  power,  as  a  prerogative  of  his 
'  crotvn,  to  alter  the  laws  of  a  country  conquered 
'  by  British  arms,  and  thus  make  it  a  dominion  of 
'  his  kingdom.  This  royal  prerogative  rigltt  to 
'  prescribe  new  laws,  or  a  new  civil  government, 
«  was  held  to  be,  not  an  absolute  right,  but  a  right 
'  limited   to  such  changes  of  the  laws  as  were  not 

•  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
'British  Constitution.  Lord  Mansfield,  however, 
«  recognized  the  same  principles,  which  were  after- 
«  wards  laid  down  by  our  illustrious  jurist.  Chief 
'Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Canter,  in  1st 
'Peters,  that  the  conquering  nation,  when  its  con- 

•  quest  was  confirmed  and  completed,  might  change 

•  the  laws  of  the  conquered  country." 

Here  he  shows  that  the  King  had  the  power,  as 
a  prerogative  of  his  crown,  to  alter  the  laws  of  a 
conquered  country,  if  not  contrary  to  treaty  or 
capitulation,  and  not  in  violation  of  the  British 
Constitution.  These  principles  are  not  denied. 
The  question  is,  not  what  may  be  done  in  a  con- 
quered country  after  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  what 
may  be  done  while  the  war  continues.  In  a  for- 
eign war,  does  the  Constitution  restrain  the  Presi- 
dent>  or  may  he  do  anything  against  the  enemy 
allowed  by  the  voluntary  laws  of  nations?  and 
does  this  law  of  nations  permit  the  establishment 
of  governments,  during  the  war,  over  the  conquered 
territory,  for  the  security  of  the  conquest  and  pro- 
tection of  the  conquered  inhabitants  who  submit 
to  the  conqueror?  This  the  Pi-esident  has  done; 
and,  as  we  maintain,  he  has  in  so  doing  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  high  station  which  he  has  so 
honorably  filled. 

Tiie  Democratic  party  is  emphatically  the  Union 
party;  they  have,  and  do  yet,  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion in  its  purity,  and  contend  for  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  that  sacred  instrument;  they  cling  to  it 
and  its  compromises  as  the  last  best  safeguard  of 
the  liberties  of  our  happy  country.  Yet  we  regard 
this  Constitution  as  securing  the  rights  of  oit?- citi- 
zens, and  not  those  of  our  enemies.  This  Con- 
stitution provides  for  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
making  of  treaties,  and  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors; yet  it  does  not  provide  all  rules  ne9es- 
sary  in  relation  to  these,  but  leaves  them  to  the 
control  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

We  will  not  here  inquire  what  Congress  may  or 
may  not  do  to  limit  the  power  of  the  President  as 
"commander-in-chief  of  the  army,"  inasmuch  as 
no  laws  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject,  nor 
are  any  proposed.  Does  the  Constitution  limit 
the  President,  or  a  general,  in  his  power  against 
a  foreign  enemy?  Who  for  a  moment  can  suppose 
that  the  wise  framers  of  that  instrument  intended 
to  restrain  our  generals  or  our  army  from  doing 
anything  in  the  prosecution  of  a  legal  war  against 
the  enemies  of  the  country?  Such  a  position  is 
absurd.  There  is  a  rivalry  among  all  nations — 
republican,  aristocratic,  and  monarchical — to  give 
every  power  and  appliance  to  their  armies  in  the 
field,  to  enable  them  to  subdue  their  enemies,  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  nations. 

This  power  to  govern  the  conquered  inhabitants 
who  submit, is  notonly  permitted,  but  required,  by 
this  law,  and  by  the  most  enlightened  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.  You  meet  your  enemy 
in  battle;  you  defeat  and  disperse  his  army:  if  you 
stop  here,  the  country  is  not  yet  conquered;  the 
civil  government  goes  on;  the  legislature  enacts 
laws;  the  judges  dispense  justice,  and  the  revenue 
officers  collect  the  customs;  and,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  gentleman,  your  generals  cannot  interfere 
with  private  property,  or  levy  contributions  upon 
the  inhabitants,  or  interfere  \fiih  their  civil  govern- 


ment. If  none  of  these  things  are  done,  the  nation 
is  not,  and  never  will  be,  conquered ;  or  your  griev- 
ances, be  they  ever  so  great,  never  will  be  redressed. 
To  conquer  a  country,  you  must  displace  the  sov- 
ereignty—overthrow the  government;  and,  when 
this  is  done,  the  sovereignty  of  your  country  must 
be  set  up  in  its  stead.  This,  and  nothing  short  of 
this,  will  give  you  the  full  conquest  of  the  country. 
This  is  all  done  against  an  enemy,  and  by  force, 
and  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  war  power.  An 
acquisition  of  this  sort  is  not  permanent;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  treaty-makins:  power. 
Thus  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  conquest  that 
the  governtnent  of  the  enemy  shall  be  overthrown; 
else  it  is  no  conquest.  AttjJ  if  this  be  done,  would 
the  humanity  of  the  gentlemen  have  no  govern- 
ment established;  would  they  have  nothing  but 
anarchy  to  prevail  among  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
and  have  the  innocent,  the  weak,  and  the  helpless 
given  over  to  the  lusts  and  avarice  of  the  strong 
and  the  lawless?  No,  sir.  The  honorable  chair- 
man says:  "  The  President  vjas  authorized,  by  the 
laws  of  war,  to  preserve  the  public  peace  there, 
and  keep  order."  And  how  is  this  to  be  done, 
but  by  a  government?  You  have  destroyed  the 
government  of  Mexico  over  this  country  in  con- 
quering it.  Do  the  gentlemen  say  this  must  be' 
done  by  the  strict,  stern  rules  of  military  law?  or 
shall  it  be  done  by  the  more  mild  forms  of  civil 
government?  Does  any  law  of  the  Constitution, 
of  Congress,  or  of  nations,  prescribe  the  form  of 
this  government?  This  cannot  be  pretended.  Do 
the  gentlemen  say  that  it  should  be  purely  mili- 
tary, and  that  the  courts  should  be  courts-martial  ? 
These  courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  except  of  mili- 
tary offences;  they  have  no  jurisdiction  to  dispense 
justice  among  individuals  disconnected  with  the 
army,  either  in  the  punishment  of  crime  or  in  se- 
curing their  rights;  they  are,  therefore,  wholly 
inadequate.  And,  further,  if  the  general  can  gov- 
ern by  the  strict,  and  often  despotic,  rules  of  mili- 
tary law,  he,  surely,  as  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  can  effect  the  same  end  by  the  more  mild  and 
appropriate  means  of  civil  institutions. 

When  I  remember  that  our  institutions  are  pecu- 
liar, and,  in  our  internal  affairs,  so  much  unlike 
those  of  the  nations  that  have  established  this  law, 
and  that  we  have  had  so  little  to  do  in  the  prose- 
cution of  foreign  wars,  and  the  Administration  has 
had  so  little  aid  from  the  light  of  precedent  and 
experience,  I  am  astonished  that  the  able  and 
learned  gentlemen  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
important  errors  in  the  management  of  this  war; 
but  I  maintain,  that  with  all  their  vigilance  and 
astuteness,  they  have  failed  to  do  this. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  says  "  there  is 
710  title  by  conquest,  so  longas  the  opposing  nation 
is  in  existence,  struggling  against  her  foe.''  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  made 
several  decisions  in  relation  to  this  subject.  I  will 
only  trouble  the  House  to  refer  to  two  of  them. 
Great  Britain  was  for  a  time  at  war  with  Den- 
mark, and,  during  that  time,  conquered  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  afterwards  surrendered 
to  Denmark  at  the  making  of  peace.  A  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  island  while  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish; and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says: 

"Some  doubt  has  been  suggested  whether  Santa 
'  Cruz,  while  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
'  could  properly  be  considered  as  a  British  island. 
'  But  for  this  doubt  there  can  be  no  foundation. 
'  Although  acquisitions  made  during  war  are  not 
'  considered  as  permanent  until  confirmed  by  treaty, 
'  yet,  to  every  commercial  and  belligerent  purpose, 
'  they  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
'  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  retains  the  possession 
'  and  government  of  them.  The  island  of  Santa 
'  Cruz  remained  a  British  island  until  it  was  re- 
'  stored  to  Denmark." 

The  other  case,  in  4lh  Wheaton,  is  more  full  upon 
these  points,  and  T  invite  the  particular  attention 
of  the  House  to  it: 

"  During  this  period,  (while  Castine,  a  town  in 
'  the  State  of  Maine,  was  in  the  British  possession,) 
'  the  British  Government  exercised  all  civil  and 
'  military  authority  over  the  place,  and  established 
'  a  custom-house,  and  admitted  goods  to  be  im- 
'  ported  according  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
'  itself;  and,  among  others,  admitted  the  goods 
'  upon  which  duties  are  now  demanded.'' 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  this  action 


was  brought  for  duties  claimed  to  be  due  to  the 
United  States. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  all  of  opin- 
'  ion  (Judge  Story  delivering  the  nnanimous  opinion 
'  of  the  Court)  that  the  claim  lor  duties  cannot  be 
'  sustained.  By  the  conquest  and  military  occu- 
'  pation  of  Castine,  the  enemy  acquired  that  firm 
'  po.ssession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the 
'  fullest  rights  of  sovereignly  over  that  place.  The 
'  sovereignly  of  the  United  States  over  the  terri- 
'  tory  was  of  course  suspended,  and  the  laws  of 
'  the  United  States  could  no  longer  be  rig-htfully 
'  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhab- 
'  itants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  con- 
'  querors. 

"  By  the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under 
'  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
'  ment,  and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such 
'  only,  as  it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose.  From 
'  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be 
'  obligatory  upon  them;  for  ivhere  there  is  no  pro- 
'  tection  or  allegiance,  or  sovereignly,  there  can  be  no 
^  claim  to  obedience.  Castine  was,,  therefore,  du- 
'  ring  this  period,  so  far  as  respects  our  revenue 
'  laws,  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  port;  and  goods  im- 
'  ported  into  it  by  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to 
'  such  duties  only  as  the  British  Government  chose 
'  to  require.  Such  goods  were,  in  no  correct  sense, 
'  imported  into  the  United  States.  *  *  *  And 
'  when,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  jurisdiction 
'  of  the  United  States  was  reassumed,  they  were 
'  in  the  same  predicament  as  they  would  have  been 
'  if  Castine  had  been  a  foreign  territory  ceded  to 
'  the  United  States,  and  the  goods  had  been  pre- 
'  viously  imported  there.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
'  would  be  no  pretence  to  say  that  Anierican  du- 
'  ties  could  be  demanded;  and  upon  principles  of 
'  public  and  municipal  law,  the  cases  are  not  dis- 
'  tinguishable.  The  authorities  cited  at  the  bar 
'  would,  if  there  were  any  doubt,  be  decisive  of 
'  the  question;  but  we  think  it  too  clear  to  require 
'  any  aid  from  authority." 

This,  I  maintain,  is  a  case  precisely  in  point. 
War  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  Great  Britain  conquered  a  part  of  the 
Slate  of  Maine,  established  a  government  there, 
and  collected  duties,  just  as  has  been  done  in  Mex- 
ico. In  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, had  the  United  States  "ceased  to  struggle 
with  the  foe?"     Yet  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

"  By  the  conquest  and  occupation,  the  enemy 
'  acquired  that  firm  possession  which  enabled  him 
'  to  exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty." 
"By  the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under 
'  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
'  ment,  and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such 
'  only,  as  it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose.  From  the 
'  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be  oblig- 
'  atory  upon  them." 

What  becomes  of  the  assertion  of  the  honorable 
gentleman?  This  was  not  done  by  the  British 
Parliament,  or  by  the  King,  but  by  a  British  gen- 
eral; and  will  the  gentleman  pretend  that  the 
British,  or  any  nation,  when  they  make  a  tempo- 
rary conquest  of  a  part  of  our  country,  can  do 
more  than  we  can  when  we  conquer  theirs?  This 
would  be  absurd,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
equality  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  established  rule  is,  "  that  the  war  being 
'  reputed  equal  between  two  enemies,  whatever  is 
'  permitted  to  one,  in  virtue  of  the  stale  of  war,  is  also 
'permitted  to  the  other.  Accordingly,  no  nation, 
'  under  pretence  of  justice  being  on  its  side,  ever 
'complains  of  the  hostilities  of  the  enemy,  while 
'  they  observe  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  common 
'  laws  of  war." 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  "  we 
'  expelled  her,"  (Mexico,)  "  and  took  the  country 
'  by  conquest;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  Republic  of 
'  Mexico,  the  President  was  authorized  by  the 
'  laws  of  war  to  preserve  the  public  peace  there 
'and  keep  order."  This  is  right,  and  is  all  we 
contend  for;  but  the  .honorable  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  denies  this.  See  how  great  men  of  the 
same  party  differ.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
though  he  admits  this  right  of  the  President,  says 
that  if  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  part  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  good,  yet  the 
President  had  no  power  to  govern  there:  "  When 
'  an  enemy  was  expelled  from  their  own  country, 
'  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  it  was  necessai-y  to  set 
'  up  a  military  government  there."    The  gentle- 
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man  places  it  upon  the  proper  ground — necessity; 
for  if  it  was  "  necessary,"  the  President  had  the 
power,  otherwise  not;  and  if  he  had  reflected  upon 
the  situation  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
instead  of  confinina;  his  mind  solely  to  the  search 
for  Cf)mplaints  against  the  President,  he  would 
have  at  once  seen  that  his  "  supposed  absurdity" 
would  have  changed  to  an  imperious  "  necessity," 
which  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  President 
to  disregard.  This  country  was  some  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  organized  part  of  Texas,  separated 
from  it  by  high  mountain  ranges  and  a  wilderness. 
The  country  thus  situated  was  inhabited  by  iVLex- 
icans  solely,  enemies  in  arms  against  Texas  and 
the  United  States;  governed  by  Mexican  laws,  ad- 
ministered by  Mexican  officers;  and  that  could 
not  be  held  in  subjection  but  by  a  military  force. 
In  this  situation  the  United  States  army  found 
them,  and  conquered  them;  thereby  superseding 
the  Mexican  laws  and  oflicers  that  ruled.  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  Texas;  and  when  it 
was  done  Texas  was  not  present,  by  her  repre- 
sentatives or  her  laws,  to  take  the  control  of  the 
country;  nor  could  she  have  done  so,  without  an 
army  to  enforce  her  authority.  In  this  situation, 
there  was  a  necessity,  not  to  be  avoided,  "  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  there,  and  keep  order."  If 
the  President  erred  in  this  case,  against  whom  did 
he  offend?  Texas.  And  has  Texas  complained.' 
Has  one  word  of  remonstrance  come  from  the  lips 
of  her  honored  Representatives  upon  this  floor,  or 
from  any  of  the  people  of  that  gallant  State.'  On 
the  contrary, Texas  invited  the  course  taken  by  the 
President  in  sending  troops  within  her  limits,  and 
to  this  hour  has  assented  to  all  that  has  been  done. 
A  case  occurred  during  the  war  of  1812  analogous 
to  some  extent  to  this.  Mr.  T.  read  the  following 
"  Proclamation:" 

"  The  enewy  having  been  driven  from  the  Ter- 
'  ritory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army  under 
'  my  command  having  taken  possession  of  it,  it 
'  becomes  necessary  that  the  civil  government  of  the 
'  Territory  should  be  reestablished,  and  the  former 
'  officers  renew  the  exercise  of  their  authority.     I 

•  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  that 
'  all  appointments  and  commissions  which  have  been 
'  derived  from  British  officers  are  at  an  end;  that  the 

•  citizens  of  the  Territory  are  restored  to  all  the 
'rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  pre- 
'  viously  to  the  capitulation  made  by  General  Hull 
'on  the  15th  August,  1812.  Under  the  present 
'  circumstances,  and  until  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
'Tnent  be  known,  I  have  thought  proper  to  direct 
'  that  all  persons  having  civil  offices  in  the  Terri- 
'  tory  of  Michigan  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation 

•  of  Detroit,  resume  theexercise  of  the  powers  ap- 
'  pertaining  to  their  offices  respectively.  In  the 
'present  dispersed  slate  of  the  population,  many 
'  officers  are  doubtless  absent.  In  all  cases  thus 
'  situated,  the  last  incumbent  who  resigned  the 
'  office  will  resume  the  exercise  of  its  duties. 
'The  laws  in  force  at  the  period  aoove  mentioned 
'  will  be  reestablished,  and  continue  in  force  until 
'  repealed  by  the  proper  authority. 

"  Given  at  headquarters,  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
'  tember,  1813. 

"WM.  HENRY  HARRISON." 

Upon  the  reconquest  of  Michigan,  General 
Harrison  proclaimed  that  "  all  appointments  and 
commissions  which  have  been  derived  from  British 
officers  are  at  an  end,"  and  proceeds  to  reestablish^ 
government;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  any  offi- 
cer, he  directed  the  last  incumbent  who  resigned  the 
office  to  resume  the  exercise  of  its  duties.  This 
was  done  in  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
— and  done,  too,  to  govern  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  inhabiting  that  country,  and  friendly  to 
its  institutions;  and  if  General  Harrison  could  ap- 
point a  man  to  office  there,  because  he  had  once 
held  and  resigned,  and  another  appointed  in  his 
place,  he  could  have  appointed  any  one.  Now, 
that  General  Harrison  did  right,  is  manifest.  By 
what  right  or  power  did  he  do  this  ?  By  his  mere 
power  as  a  general,  called  forth  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  The  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
was  more  distant  from  Texas,  and  inhabited  by 
Mexicans,  enemies  to  the  United  States — such  peo- 
ple as  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  Texas,  (nor  were  those  authorities  there  to 
control,)  and  is  a  case  of  much  more  urgent  and 
imperious  necessity  than  that  of  General  Harri- 
son.   The  war  of  1812  was  opposed  throughout 


by  the  political  progenitors  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  that  those  able  men 
were  possessed  of;  yet,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
patriotism,  with  all  their  acumen,  they  were  unable 
to  find  this  fault.  It  was  reserved  for  their  pro- 
gressive political  descendants — like  their  ancestors, 
everopposed  to  theircountry  in  war — to  make  this 
grand  discovery. 

But,  sir,  we  have  yet  another  precedent  for  the 
course  taken  by  the  President.  On  the  16th  of 
October,  1813,  General  McClure,  commanding  the 
Niagara  frontier,  finding  the  upper  province  de- 
serted by  the  British  army,  and  deserted  by  its 
government,  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  Canada,  in  which  he  says: 

"  In  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
'  is  essential  to  their  security  that  some  regulations 
'  should  be  established  for  their  government  while 
'  the  American  army  has  the  power  of  enforcing 
'them."  ***** 

"  The  character  of  our  free  republican  Govern- 
'  ment,  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  will  jus- 
'  tify  an  expectation  of  security  and  protection. 
'  Jill  civil  magistrates  will  continue  to  exercise  the 
'functions  of  their  offices  merely  as  conservators  of  the 
'peace."  "The  General  enjoins  the  inhabitants 
'  to  submit  to  their  magistrates,  and  those  who  refuse 
'  obedience  must  be  reported  to  headquarters." 

Here  is  yet  another  precedent — a  proclamation 
signed  by  Commodore  Perry  and  General  Harri- 
son; and  the  correcttiess  of  which,  like  the  others, 
cannot,  and  will  not,  be  denied: 

"A  PROCLAMATION. 

"  Whereas,  by  the  combined  operations  of  the 
'  land  and  naval  forces  under  our  command,  those 
'  of  the  enemy  within  the  upper  district  of  Upper 
'  Canada  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  and  the 
'  said  district  is  now  in  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
'  troops,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  its  govern- 
'  JHent.  Therefore  we  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make 
'  known,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  in- 
'  habitants,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
'  try,  as  they  existed  or  were  in  force  at  the  period 
'  of  our  arrival,  shall  continue  to  prevail.  Jill  ma- 
'  gistrates  and  other  civil  officers  are  to  resume  the  ex- 
'  ercise  of  their  functions,  previously  taking  an  oath  to 
'  be  faithful  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  as 
'  long  as  they  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  country." 
"  The  authority  of  all  militia  commissions  is  sus- 
'  pended  in  said  district,  and  the  officers  required  to 
'  give  their  paroles  in  such  way  as  the  officer  xoho  may 
'  be  appointed  by  the  Commanding  General  toadminis- 
'  ter  the  government  shall  direct."         *         *         * 

"  Given  underour  hands  and  seals,  this  17tli  Oc- 
'  tober,  1813.  «  WM.  H.  HARRISON, 

"OLIVER  H.  PKRRY." 

No  remark  that  I  could  make  would  more  clearly 
show  the  direct  bearing  of  this  case.  "  The  law 
'  of  nations,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  is  the 
'  great  source  from  which  tve  derive  those  rules 
'  respecting  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  which 
'  are  recognized  by  all  civilized  and  commercial 
'  States  throughout  Europe  and  America."  This 
law  is  recognized  by  our  Constitution  as  a  part  of 
our  law,  and  this  law  justifies  the  course  of  the 
President.  The  decisions  of  our  own  Suprem.e 
Court,  in  unanimous  opinions,  delivered  by  a  Mar- 
shall and  a  Story,  authorize  it;  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations  approves  it;  the  conduct  of  our 
own  generals,  under  like  circumstances,  as  shown 
in  these  cases,  sustain  it;  the  universal  acquies- 
cence of  the  American  people  in  these  cases  for  the 
third  of  a  century,  confirms  it;  and  so  soon  as  the 
zeal  of  party  strife  shall  have  cooled,  the  common 
sense,  justice,  and  humanity  of  the  people  will  give 
it  a  most  unqualified  ratification.  , 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
argument  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  Ver- 
iflont,  [Mr.  CoLLAMER.]  This  learned  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  attack  the  President  in  relation  to 
his  management  of  the  war  upon  another  point — 
the  levying  of  contributions  by  a  tarilf  of  duties 
collected  at  the  various  Mexican  ports  in  our  pos- 
session. This,  he  says,  was  an  unconstitutional 
assumption  of  power  by  the  President;  and  to 
show  this,  he  relies  upon  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  says,  that  "  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  the  use  of  the  army  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  for  two  years,"  and  on  the  clause  that 
says  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  by 
law,"  &c.;  and  insists  that  the  President  has  vio- 


lated the  spirit  of  these  clauses  in  collecting  and 
disbursing   this   revenue    derived    from    Mexico. 
This  gentleman,  like  the  others,  falls  into  the  same 
great  error,  in  considering  the  Constitution  as  be- 
ing intended   for   the  protection   of  our  enemies, 
instead  of  our  own  citizens.     I  believe  he  pretends 
not  that  the  President  has  committed  any  violation 
of  the  letter,  but  it  is  of  the  spirit,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  how  he  could  ever  have  supposed  that 
the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  restrain 
our  generals,  when  in  war,  more  than  they  were 
restrained  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  operates 
equally  upon  our  enemies,  1  cannot  imagine.     In 
the  war  of  1812,  the  British  did  collect  duties  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  while  a  part  of  it  was  in  their 
possession;  and  our  Supreme  Court  says,  and  the 
law  of  nations  says,  they  had  a  right  to  do  it;  and 
this  cannot  be  controverted.    This  being  so,  if  we 
were  in  return  to  conquer  a  portion  of  their  coun- 
try, we  could  also,  by  the  law  of  nations,  collect 
revenue,  unless  restrained  by  this  "spirit"  of  the 
Constitution.     This  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  say  in  words,  but  the  gentleman  would 
have  you  believe  by  construction  that  this  was  the 
intention  of  those  wise  men.     I  could  have  hoped 
that  he  would  have  had  more  respect  for  tl^sir  in- 
telligence and   patriotism  than  to  have  attributed 
to   them   any  such  absurd   intention.     The  arn-u- 
ments  which  1  have  adduced  to  show  the  power  to 
govern  a  conquered  country,  will  also  show  the 
right  of  the  general  to  levy  contributions;  and  in 
the  case  just  read  from  our  Supreme  Court,  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  established  in  the  State 
of  Maine  by  the  British,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
power  IS  also  clearly  recognized.     The  gentleman 
says,  if  this  be  permitted,  the  President  may  sus- 
tain  his  army  by  contributions,  and  carry   on   a 
war   indefinitely,    contrary  to   the   wishe.^i  of  the 
United  S^tes,    unlimited  and   unrestrained.     He 
should  remember  that  this  power  is,  and  can  be, 
only  claimed  in  a  war   legally  declared   by  Con- 
gress; and  that  even   then,  he  is  elected  for  only 
four  years,  and   he   may  be   impeached;  and  the 
very  law  raising  an  army  and  commissioning  of- 
ficers may  be  repealed  at  any  time;  so  that  there 
are  many  restraints  upon  him,  which  may  be  exer- 
cised if  it  should  become  necessary.  Where  would 
this  gentleman  find  the  power  for  a  President  to 
blockade  a  port  of  the  enemy  with  our  ships  of 
war,  so  as  not  only  to  prohibit  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  from  entering  it,  but  also  the  ships  of  every 
other  nation.'     The  Constitution  gives  no  express 
authority  to  do  this.     But  it  authorizes  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  and,  war  being  declared,  the  law  of 
nations  authorizes  a  blockade,  and  hence  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  order  it.  This  power,  even  in  the 
war  against  Mexico,  has  never  been  denied.  Now, 
if  the  President  can   exclude  them  altogether,  or 
not,  at  his  discretion,  he  can   surely  admit  them 
upon  terms,  upon  the  condition  that  they  will  pay 
a  duty.  This  has  been  admitted  by  a  distinguished 
Senator  of  the  gentleman's  party,  [Mr.  Dayton, 
of  New  Jersey.]  He  said:  "Z)w<ifs  are  public  prop- 
'  erty;  they  belong  to  the  government  with  which 
'  you  are  at  war,  and,  I  doubt  not,  may  rightfully 
'be  appropriated   by  you  while  in  possession  of 
'your  enemy's  port.     But  can  it  be  a  question, 
'  whether  the  entire  trade  being  shut  out  from  the 
'  port  of  the  enemy  by  a  blockade  does  not  do 
'  more  to  coerce  the  country  invaded,   than   the 
'  opening  of  that  trade  for  the  sake  of  appropri- 
'  !\ting  the  duties.'  In  the  one  case,  you  deprive  the 
'  enemy  of  both  the  trade  and   the  duties;  in  the 
'  other,  of  her  duties  only.'' 

This  Whig  Senator  admits  both  the  power  to 
levy  duties  and  to  declare  a  blockade;  but  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  a  blockade  is  more  available 
"  to  coerce  the  country  invaded."  This,  then,  is 
the  greater  power;  and  it  has  never  been  disputed, 
even  by  these  learned  gentlemen. 

This  power  to  levy  contributions  is  not  only 
practised  by  all  civilized  nations,  but  is  justified 
by  the  latest — yes,  by  all  writers  on  national  law. 
Martin,  in  his  Treaties,  says: 

"The  conqueror  has,  strictly  speaking,  a  right 
'  to  make  prisoners  of  war  of  all  the  subjects  of  a 
'  hostile  State  who  may  fall  into  his  power.  But 
'  now-a-days  the  conqueror  generally  carries  his 
'  rights  no  further  than  to  submit  such  subjects  to 
'  his  domination,  to  make  them  sivear  fealty  to  him, 
'  to  exercise  certain  yghts  of  sovereignty  over 
'  them,   such   as  raising   and   quartering    troops 
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'  among  them,  making  them  pay  taxes,  obey  his  laws, 
'  Sfc,  and  punishing  as  rebels  those  who  attempt  to 
'  betray  him  or  shake  off  his  yoke  " 

Vatiel  says:  "  Insiead  of  the  custom  of  pillaging 
'  the  open  country  and  defenceless  places,  another 
'mode  has  been  substituted,  which  is  at  once 
'  inoie  humane  and  more  advantageous  to  the  bel- 
Miirerent  sovereign — I  mean  that  of  contributions. 
*  Whoever  carries  on  a  just  war,  has  a  right  to  make 
'  (he  enemy 's  cf)untry  contribute  to  the  support 
'  of  his  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges 
'  of  the  war.  Thus  he  obtains  a  part  of  what  is 
'  due  to  him;  and  the  enemy's  subjects,  by  con- 
'  seniing  to  pay  the  sum  demanded,  have  their 
'  property  secured  from  pillage,  and  the  country  is 
'  pre.'ierved.  But  a  general  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
'an  unsullied  reputation,  must  be  moderate  in  his 
'  demands  of  contributions,  and  proportion  them  to 
'  the  abilities  of  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed." 

If  precedent  and  authority  avail  anything  with 
the  gentleman,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  more:  and 
if  the  necessity  of  such  a  power  in  the  commander 
of  an  army  engaged  in  war  is  to  be  considered, 
then  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  its  propriety.  Jt  is  a 
universally  admitted  principle,  that  "  whoever  car- 
'  ries  on  a  just  war,  has  a  right  to  make  the  ene- 
'my's  country  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
'  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges  of 
'  the  war." 

Gentlemen  would  not  dispute  the  power  of  even 
an  American  general,  in  an  enemy 's  country,  levy- 
ing contributions  i7i  kind,  to  sup|ily  liis  army  with 
provisions.  I  suppose  they  would  not  deny  that 
the  general,  after  tiie  capture  of  Monterey,  could 
require  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  supply  his' 
troops  with  provisions;  yet  it  would  trouble  them 
to  find  any  authority  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  or 
anywhere,  aside  from  the  law  of  nations.  If  the 
general  can  take  from  the  inhabitants  supplies  in 
kind,  then  he  may  well  take  that  which  will  pro- 
cure it;  yet,  to  "enjoy  an  unsullied  reputation,  he 
must  be  moderate  in  liis  demands,"  and  propor- 
tion them  to  the  abilities  of  those  on  whom  they 
are  imposed."  This  being  the  rule  upon  this  sub- 
ject, what  more  equitable  mode  can  be  found  than 
by  a  tai  iff'  of  duties  such  as  were  laid  and  collected 
by  ordeiv of  the  President  in  the  Mexican  ports? 
This  is  the  mode  of  raising  revenue  adopted  by 
not  only  our  own,  but  by  all  civilized  nations. 
But  gentlemen  may  say,  "True,  the  conqueror 
may  levy  contributions,  but  that  this  power  be- 
longs to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  commander  of 
the  army."  These  gentlemen  are  becoming  so  pop- 
ular in  their  doctrines,  that  I  supposed  they  would 
have  the  general,  after  he  had  conquered  a  town 
in  California,  no  matter  how  pressing  the  wants 
of  his  command,  to  send  back  to  Washington,  and, 
if  Congress  was  not  in  session,  wait  until  the  elec- 
tions take  place,  and  a  Congress  assembles,  that 
he  might  gei  permission  to  feed  his  starving  sol- 
diery. It  is  one  thing  to  find  fault  with  a  course 
of  policy,  and  quite  another  to  propose  a  better. 
These  gentlemen  have  exhibited  some  skill  in  the 
former,  but  have  given  us  no  evidence  of  their 
ability  in  the  latter.  1  would  have  been  gratified 
to  have  heard  how  they  propose  to  conduct  a  for- 
eign war.  A  foreign  people  i)lunder  our  commerce, 
and  murder  our  citizens,  until  war  necessarily  re- 
sults; and  this  war  is  waged  to  prevent  the  like 
outrages,  and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  remunerate 
our  citiztns  for  their  losses.  The  American  gen- 
eral meets  the  army  of  the  enemy,  and  defeats  and 
disfierses  it,  and  the  enemy  have  no  force  in  the 
field;  what  further  can  be  do?  Upon  these  gentle- 
men's theory,  he  cannot  interfere  with  their  civil 
government;  he  cannot  take  private  property; 
he  cannot  levy  contributions.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  enemy  goes  on,  in  all  its  functions, 
dispensing  justice  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  [luisuing  their  )ieaceful  avocations  undis- 
turbed.. Is  this  nation  conquered,  or  will  it  ever  be 
in  this  way  ?  Sir,  what  use  has  the  enemy  for  an  ar- 
my, or  any  means  of  defence,  under  such  a  system? 

This  is  not  the  only  necessary  result  of  their 
theory,  but  your  army  would  be  in  the  enemy's 
country,  and  you  must  sustain  it;  and  you  can  do 
this,  generally,  only  by  purchasing  su[)plies  from 
the  enemy  at  high  prices;  thus  furnishing  them 
with  a  good  market  at  their  doors,  and  making 
them  rich,  whilst  you  get  no  redress  for  your 
wrongs,  and  are  successful  in  nothing  but  impov- 
erishing your  own  country.    Such  a  war  would  be 


a  blessing  to  your  enemies,  and  would  richly  re- 
ward them  for  all  their  perfidy.  If  gentlemen 
really  believed  their  complaints  just,  why  have 
they  not  long  since  proposed  some  restriction  of 
this  power?  Why  have  they  so  long  permitted 
this  alleged  usurpation?  If  they  really  believe  it 
to  be  so,  they  have  been  criminally  negligent  of 
their  high  duties  in  not  long  since  proposing  and 
urging  a  remedy.  They  have  done  no  such  thing, 
but  satisfy  themselves  with  bitter  denunciations 
against  the  President. 

Again:  heasks,  "  What  has  becomeofthemoney 
'  the  President  had  received  in  the  form  of  contri- 
'  butions,  duties,"  &c.?  "Did  it  belong  to  the 
'  treasury?"  "  If  so,  what  authority  had  the  Pres- 
'  ident  to  pay  it  out,  except  by  warrants,"  &.c.?  If 
he  would  remember  that  these  contributions  were 
levied  and  collected  by  the  law  of  nations  from  the 
enemy,  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  necessary  governments  established  there, 
he  would  not  suppose  that  it  had  gone  into  the  treas- 
ury. He  should  remember  that  the  conquering 
general  may  levy  these  contributions  in  provisions 
for  the  army  in  kind — beef,  fiour,  &c.;  and  if  this 
had  been  done,  the  gentleman  would  not,  I  suppose, 
contend  that  the  oxen  and  barrels  of  flour  must  go 
into  the  treasury,  and  be  paid  out  by  warrant  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution.  And  if  this  is  so, 
why  may  not  the  duties  collected  at  Vera  Cruz,  to 
sustain  the  army,  be  expended  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  purchase  of  supplies?  If  these  gentle- 
men really  desire  to  know  what  has  become  of  this 
money,  let  them  call  upon  their  friend  General 
Scott,  and  upon  the  officers  under  his  command, 
who  were  engaged  in  its  collection  and  disburse- 
ment. No;  the  truth  about  this  is,  that  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  engaged  since  the  commencement 
of  this  war  in  magiTifying  its  cost,  and  the  evils  it 
was  to  bring  upon  the  country.  They  commenced 
with  an  expenditure  of  "  half  a  nriillion  a  day;" 
and  by  this  time,  theGovernment,  to  have  sustained 
their  assertions,  should  have  been  indebted  over 
three  hundred  millions  as  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Peace  is  now  made,  and  the  war  debt  is  not  one- 
sixth  of  that  sum.  All  that  has  been  received  from 
Mexico  has  aided  to  diminish  the  expenses  and 
falsify  their  predictions.  This  should  not  offend 
the  gentlemen;  for  even  if  this  had  not  been  done, 
the  cost  of  the  war  is  far,  very  far,  below  their 
lowest  estimates;  and  their  character  as  prophets 
is  wholly  destroyed.  They  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  recall  the  army;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  oppo- 
sition, and  their  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the 
evils,  cost,  and  terminaiion  of  the  war,  and  the  ex- 
pression that  the  Mexicans  should  welcome  our  sol- 
diers "  with  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves," 
the  Administration,  by  its  wisdom,  patriotism,  and 
energy,  has  brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  a  just 
and  honorable  peace. 

This  war,  since  its  commencement,  has  been 
conducted  with  a  success  unknown  in  the  history 
of  our  Government,  and  unexcelled  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  and  not  a  town  has  been  taken,  or  a 
country  conquered,  but  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Sir,  our  success  is  alike  attributable  to 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  ilie  Administration,  the 
skill  and  ability  of  our  officers,  and  the  patriotism 
and  gallantry  of  our  soldiers.  These  gentlemen 
highly  appreciate  the  services  of  a  general  who 
conducts  a  successful  campaign  or  directs  a  battle, 
if  he  be  their  political  friend;  but  if  he  be  not  such 
friend,  they  will  even  refuse  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Justice  makes  no  such  distinctions — parties  should 
make  none.  This  war  has  given  character  to  every 
department  of  the  Government  connected  with  it. 
Whilst  our  soldiers  have  won  imperishable  honors 
upon  the  field,  and  generals,  through  the  indomita- 
ble courage  of  their  armies,  have  achieved  repute^ 
tions  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  Administration  has 
directed  all — every  expedition  by  land  and  sea — 
and  provided  every  means  necessary  to  success  in 
the  various  operations  extending  acros.s  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  conducted  the  whole  war  with  a 
firomptitude,  wisdom,  and  energy  that  have  with 
the  unprejudiced  commanded  universal  admiration; 
and  after  the  ephemeral  party  malignity  of  these 
gentlemen  shall  liave  died  away,  the  constitutional 
"  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,"  alike  with  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  his  command,  will  receive  the  endless  appro- 
bation and  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 


NEW  MEXICO  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

SPEECH   OF  MR.  F.  W.  BOWDON, 

OF  ALABAMA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  29,  1848. 
The  House  having  under  consideration  the  Message  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico- 
Mr.  BOWDON  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  During  the  present  session  of 
Congress  I  have  not  engaged  in  the  discussions  of 
the  House,  nor  felt  any  inclination  to  do  so.  Ar- 
dently desiring  the  despatch  of  the  public  business, 
I  have  heard,  with  attention,  the  able  arguments 
of  others,  and  voted  upon  questions,  as  they  arose, 
in  accordance  with  my  convictions  of  duty.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that,  since  the  action  of  the 
Conventions  lately  held  at  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia, a  change  has  occurred  in  the  character  of  our 
debates.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  this  Hall 
has  recently  become -the  great  central  magazine, 
from  which  are  thrown  Presidential  and  party 
weapons  to  all  portions  of  the  Union.  In  this 
general  distribution  of  the  instruments  of  political 
warfare,  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent  lias  not  been  neglected.  The  late 
speech  of  the  able  gentleman  from  the  Montgom- 
ery district  [Mr.  Hilliard]  fell  upon  my  ear  as  a 
bugle  blast  to  the  Whig^  of  Alabama — a  sort  of 
general  order  from  headquarters — directing  the 
points  to  be  assailed,  and  the  positions  to  be  de- 
fended. It  may  not,  therefore,  be  imf)roper  that  I 
should  claim  one  brief  hour  in  defence  of  states- 
men whom  I  respect,  and  in  the  advocacy  of 
measures  to  which  1  am  warmly  attached.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  any  sin- 
gle subject,  but  to  touch  briefly  the  pofrits  presented 
by  my  colleague,  and  indicated,  in  the  course  of 
debate,  by  others  who  have  preceded  and  followed 
him,  with  objects  not  dissimilaF  to  his  own. 

Our  country  presents,  at  this  time,  an  unusual 
and  extraordinary  spectacle.  It  exhibits  a  vaiiety 
and  complication  of  political  movements,  never 
before  witnessed  since  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
stitution. These  portents  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  and  may  arouse  the  fears  of  the  despond- 
ent. But  we  should  not  yet  despair  of  the  Republic, 
and  least  of  all  will  I  despair  of  the  great  party 
under  whose  ascendency  we  have  hitherto  secured 
respectability  abroad,  and  unexampled  prosperity 
at  home.  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
future  is  charged  alone  with  evil.  The  clouds 
which  darken  the  horizon  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
soon  pass  away.  The  storm  which  now  rases  so 
fiercely  in  the  North  is  produced  by  artificial, 
rather  than  natural,  causes.  A  disappointed  poli- 
tician has  reappeared  upon  the  stage,  to  verify  the 
predictions  of  his  enemies,  and  cover  his  former 
friends  with  mortification  and  regret.  He  is  no 
longer  "the  northern  man  with  southern  princi- 
ples." He  is  no  longer  the  statesman  whose  eye 
comprehends  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
He  has  ceased  to  be  the  calm  philosopher,  whom 
no  provocation  could  betray  into  rashness.  In  the 
face  of  all  his  past  professions,  in  sad  contrast 
with  his  previous  course,  he  is  presented  to  his 
astonished  countrymen  as  the  leader  of  a  mere 
geographical  faction — the  success  of  whose  mad 
schemes  must  result  in  sundering  the  cords  which 
bind  together  our  glorious  Union.  But,  sir,  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  harp  is  hung  upon  the  willow; 'his 
wand  has  lost  its  magic.  "  The  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people'''  will  discern  his  true  purpose,  and 
promptly  repudiate  his  pretensions.  Like  Eros- 
tratus,  (the  oldest  barnburner  of  whom  we  read,) 
he  may  acquire  a  notoriety  more  enduring  than 
enviable,  but  can  accomplish  nothing  more.  His 
day  is  past,  and  he  is  fast  being  numbered  amongst 
the  things  that  were,  but  are  not.  Death  to  his  agi- 
tation, and  peace  to  his  ashes! 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,, there  are  other  considerations 
not  unworthy  of  special  notice  in  scanning  the 
|irospect  which  lies  before  us.  We  find  the  two 
great  parlies  of  the  country  strangely  organized 
and  strangely  arrayed.  Whigs  from  the  cold  re- 
gions of  the  North,  professing  the  greatest  devo- 
tion to  Wilmot-provisoism,  have  gone  almost  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  get  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, by  whose  assent  (as  we  are  here  daily  in- 
formed) they  expect  to  succeed  in  their  "/ree- 
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soil  movement."  Their  devotion  to  the  proviso  is 
equaled  only  by  their  aversion  to  the  Mexican  war. 
They  exhibit  the  sin^ijular  political  phenomenon  of 
seekins;  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the 
restriction  of  slavery,  by  elevating  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  the  slaveholder  and 
the  wfirriorTnot  only  the  warrior,  but  the  belted 
General,  fresh  from  well-fought  fields,  yet  "  red 
with  the  blood  of  recent  slau^rliter."  The  southern 
Whig  press  and  southern  Whig  orators  present, 
of  course,  an  opposite  view  of  these  questions. 
But  my  purpose  is  rather  to  state  facts  thati  to 
reconcile  Whig  contradictions.  We  are  also  struck 
with  the  fact,  (and  with  me  it  is  a  source  of  con- 
gratulation,) that  southern  Deinocrats  have  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  an  eminent 
statesman  of  the  great  Northwest,  who  looks  to  no 
particular  section  or  faction  for  promotion,  but 
who,  in  the  spirit  which  animates  the  great  body 
of  the  Democracy,  possesses  a  patriotism  as  broad 
as  the  Union,  at\d  boldly  proclaims  before  the  na- 
tion the  principles  upon  which  our  Government 
should  be  administered.  The  position  of  public 
aflairs  cannot  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  people. 
They  will  rebuke  faction,  and  frown  upon  du- 
plicity. Passing  events  most  strongly  indicate 
that  neither  General  Taylor  nor  Mr.  Van  Buren 
will  be  troubled  with  the  cares  of  state.  The  ap- 
proachins  triumph  of  Democracy  will  insure  har- 
mony to  the  Union,  and  deliver  the  country  from 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it. 

Whilst  oux  attention  has  been  directed  to  new 
lights  in  the  political  sky,  some  gentlemen  (and 
niy  colleague,  Mr.  Hilliard,  is  among  them) 
have  theireyes  turned,  not  to  the  rising,  but  to  the 
setting  sun.  Mr.  Polk  has  served  his  country 
with  eminent  ability,  unflinching  firmness,  and 
matchless  fidelity.  Qe  is  now  about  to  retire  for- 
ever from  public  office,  followed  by  the  plaudits 
and  the  affections  of  grateful  millions;  but  the 
spirit  of  parly  bitterness  pursues  him  still.  De- 
nunciation of  such  a  man  is  as  powerless  as  it  is 
unmerited.  In  the  high  empyrean  of  his  fame,  he 
towers  far  above  the  reach  of  mere  party  missiles. 
Impregnable  to  the  censure  of  opponents,  he  needs 
not  the  eulogy  of  friends  to  sustain  him.  The 
record  of  his  administration  will  ever  form  a  gilded 
page  in  the  national  history,  and  constitute  his 
title  to  imperishable  renown. 

But,  sir,  my  colleague  has  been  among  the  least 
fortunate  of  those  who  have  esteemed  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  assail  the  general  course  of  the  Presidents 
His  censure,  at  least,  should  have  been  discrimi- 
native, as  he  sustained  some  of  the  most  important 
measures  upon  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  ani- 
madvert. I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country,  to  the  singular  attitude  in 
which  the  gentleman  is  placed  by  his -criticism 
upon  the  Oregon  negotiation.  Hegravely  informed 
us  that  Mr.  Polk  and  General  Cass  belong  to  tJie 
war  party;  that  the  first  act  of  the  President,  upon 
his  advent  to  power,  was  to  raise  the  "  red  cloud 
of  war"  upon  the  northwestern  horizon,  by  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  threatened.  Why  has 
he  alluded  to  this  negotiation,  excef>t  to  condemn 
it.>  A.nd  if  so,  in  what  predicament  does  the  gen- 
tleman stand  .'  He  llien  occufiied  a  seat  upon  this 
floor.  Did  he  denounce  the  President,  or  attempt 
to  resist  his  policy?  No,  sir;  he  valiantly  sus- 
tained him.  He  advocated  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon;  declaring  that  "  there  icas  no  break  in  it 
from  Idtitude  42°  to  latitude  34°  40';"  and  adding, 
that,  "but  for  tlie  haughtiness  with  which  she  (Great 
'Britain)  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  all  other 
'  nations  in  her  diplomacy,  he  could  not  but  believe 
*  that  she  would  xcithdraio  from  the  contest,  over- 
'  ichelmed  by  the  force  of  (flguments  which  she  could 
'not  refute."  The  gentleman  also  proclaimed  that 
"  inqctiiiily"  was  no  longer  "  masterly,"  advocated 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  notice  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupancy  stipulated  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  assumed  the  ground  that  the  "  Old 
World  must  establish  no  more  colonies  on  our  shores." 
He  passed  a  high  eulogiuin  upon  the  late  Mr. 
Adams  for  expressing  similar  views;  and,  in  terms 
of  lofty  defiance,  added:  "  //,  while  pursuing  such 
'  a  policy,  tear  should  come  upon  us,  he  ivas  prepared 
'  lo  meet  it.  The  response  in  every  ^^merican  bosom 
'must  be.  Let  it  come."  He  finally  acquiesced  in 
the  adjustment  of  that  long-pending  difficulty 
upon  the  parallel  of  49°.  Thus  speaks  the  record 
as  to  the  course  of  the  gentleman  who  now  so 


much  defecates  war,  and  who  entertains  such 
serious  fears  that  the  elevation  of  General  Cass  to 
the  Presidency  would  liglit  up  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord throughout  the  world.  But  in  the  election  of 
General  Taylor,  who  is,  and  has  been  from  his 
youth,  a  soldier  by  profession,  the  gentleman  sees 
no  such  "  Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 
In  that  event,  the  horn  of  filenty  will  pour  upon  us 
an  unceasing  stream  of  blessings,  the  clangor  of 
arms  will  yield  to  the  gentle  gales  of  peace,  and 
war  be  heard  of  no  more. 

MycollcMgue  was  equally  unfortunate  in  con- 
trasting the  financial  policy  of  the  present  with  that 
of  the  preceding  Administration.  If  the  Whig  tariff 
of  1842  was  fast  paying  off  the  national  del)t — if, 
likewise,  it  secured  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
find  extended  equal  justice  to  ail  interests  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Uniiin, — it  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  re- 
mained upon  the  statute-book.  But  the  gentleman 
should  remember  that  he  was  aijiona:  those  who 
replaced  the  restrictive  system  of  1842  with  the 
more  liberal  act  of  1846.  He  should  also  remem- 
ber that  the  existing  tariff,  while  it  imposes  smaller 
burdens  upon  the  people,  yields  to  the  Government 
an  increased  amount  of  revenue.  But,  sir,  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  this 
lime,  and  when  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office,  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  just  complaint.  In  1840 
the  Whigs  took  charge  of  the  Government.  Our 
debt  was  then  about  eight  millions  of  dollars.  In 
two  years,  and  in  a  period  of  peace,  it  was  increased 
to  aljout  twenty-six  millions.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1845,  the  debt  still  amounted  to  about  seventeen 
millions.  This  last  sum  was  thus  inherited;  but, 
including  this  amount,  and  the  exftenses  of  a  two 
years'  war,  prosecuted  at  a  great  distance,  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and  against  eight  millions  of  people, 
our  public  debt  (to  speak  in  round  numbers)  has 
risen  only  to  the  sum  of  sixty-five  millions.  Such 
has  been  the  result  of  a  war  which,  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
standing  pi'ophets  of  evil,  was  to  derange  and  de- 
press the  busitiess  of  the  people  and  bankrupt  the 
federal  treasury.  In  return  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred and  sacrifices  made  in  the  |)rosecution  of 
the  brilliant  and  successful  war  just  terminated,  we 
have  rebuked  an  insolent  and  perfidious  neighbor, 
vindicated  the  national  honor,  and  acquired  a  ter- 
ritory of  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square 
miles — more  than  twice  as  large  as  France — em- 
bracing some  of  the  finest  portions  of  North  Amer- 
ica, fronting  for  near  seven  hundred  miles  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  including  the  largest,  safest,  and 
most  valuable  bays  in  the  world. 

In  his  wide  and  discursive  range,  my  colleague 
paid  another  visit  to  the  famous  Rio  Grande,  so 
well  and  so  frequently  explored,  during  the  last  two 
years,  by  Congressional  navigators.  We  were, 
of  course,  informed,  secundum  artem,  and  with  all 
proper  solemnity,  that  the  President  produced  the 
war  by  removing  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi, 
and  that  he  is  justly  responsible  for  all  its  evils, 
whilst  its  glories  and  benefits  are  lo  be  reserved  for 
others.  This  is  an  old  story,  with  which  the  House 
is  surfeited  and  the  country  disgusted.  It  is  not 
my  object  to  argue  that  question.  I  would  feel 
myself  quite  as  well  employed  in  entering  upon  a 
cWitroversy  as  to  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  or  the 
precise  locality  of  the  ancient  city  of  Troy.  It  is 
superfluous  now  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Rio 
Grande  south  of  New  Mexico  formed  the  true  and 
proper  boundary  of  Texas.  On  that  hypothesis 
the  war  was  recognized;  on  that  assumption  our 
armies  were  ordered  into  the  enemy's  country; 
beleaguered  citigs  fell  in  ruins  before  them;  rivers 
were  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  slain;  and, 
in  our  onward  and  victorious  march,  we  halted  not 
until  the  American  flag  proudly  floated  from  the 
walls  of  the  Mexican  capital.  I  have  yet  to  see 
the  evidence  that  our  country  has  waged  against  a 
neighboring  Republic  a  war  of  ruthless  invasion. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  repelled  aggression,  and 
vindicated  our  national  rights. 

The  question  of  boundary  assumes  a  different 
aspect  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  old  prov- 
ince of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  upper  Rio 
Grande.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  General 
Taylor  never  approached  within  four  hundred 
miles  of  the  souih.ern  limit  of  Santa  Fe;  iliat  he  was 
ordered  to  the  lower  Rio  t^rande,  where  he  went, 
and  where  hostilities  occurred.  Mier  was  the  most 
northern  point  suggested  for  his  consideration  in 


the  order  to  march.  In  the  message  under  consid- 
eration, the  President  admits  that  a  portion  of  the 
country  east  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  was  never 
in  the  actual  possession  of  Texas.  This  admis- 
sion was  seized  upon  by  my  colleague,  and  the  (Jns- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  President's  error  in  declarirtg,  in  former  mes- 
siues,  that  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  icas  the  western  boundary  of  Texas."  The 
present  message  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  one 
that  preceded  it.  The  President  has,  in  none  of 
his  communications  to  Congress,  stated  thalTexas 
reduced  New  Mexico  to  her  possession.  His  lan- 
guage has  always  been,  that  Texas  claimed  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  as  her 
true  western  boundary.  His  own  arguments  and 
statements  in  referr-nce  to  the  march  from  Corpus 
Cl.risli  have  related  to  the  Rio  Grande  south  of 
New  Mexico.  In  that  region  (as  he  states)  coun- 
ties were  settled,  court-houses  establi.shed,  justice 
administered,  and  elections  held;  besides  the  per- 
formance of  numerous  other  acts  under  le^Mslative 
sanction.  This  has  been  the  position  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  argu- 
ment now  offered  in  opposition  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  Texas.  I  will  next  proceed  to  show  that 
this  Government  is-notu  under  the  highest  moral 
and  political  obligation  to  msiintain  that  State  in 
the  full  extent  of  her  claim.  Yet  I  do  not  propose 
to  recapitulate  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this 
point,  as  it  was  elaborately  examined,  and  ably 
presented,  a  few  days  ^ince,  by  the  gentleman  on 
my  right,  [Mr.  Kaufman.] 

Texas  has  never  abandoned  her  claim  to  the 
country  in  dispute,  but  has  pressed  it  with  the 
greatest  zeal.  And  whilst  we  admit  that  New 
Mexico  was  never  in  her  actual  possession;  and 
whilst  we  concede,  also,  that,  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  annexation,  this  Government  had  a  naked 
right  to  dismember  Texas,  and  cede  away  a  por- 
tion of  her  territory,  the  practical  question  which 
now  arises  is,  what  ought  we  to  do  under  exist- 
ing circumstances?  What  ai-e  the  circumstances 
surrounding  us?  Pi-esident  Polk  attemjited  to 
negotiate  with  Mexico  on  the  subject  of  the 
Texas  boundary.  She  spurned  the  offer,  and  in- 
dignantly appealed  from  negotiation  ix)  the  sword. 
The  sword  settled  the  difficulty;  and  we  have 
finally  secured,  not  only  the  country  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  to  the  Pacific.  Mexico  has  ceased  to 
be  a  party  to  this  controversy.  The  question  of 
boundary  is  no  longer  between  that  Republic  and 
Texas,  but  between  Texas  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  inquiry  which  now  presses 
upon  our  consideration  is,  what  adjustment  of  this 
subject  shall  be  made,  as  between  ourselves  and 
Texas?  Just  that  which  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, and  for  reasons  both  numerous  and  for- 
cible. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Congress  of  Texas  passed 
a  resolution  defining  her  limits  as  extendina:  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  through  its  whole  course.  Shortly 
thereat'ter,  with  this  definition  of  boundary,  her 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States,  and  also  by  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe. 
In  1838,  a  treaty  of  limits  and  boundaries  was 
agreed  upon  between  this  Government  and  that 
of  Texas,  by  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  west- 
ern boundary  line  of  the  latter  extended  to  the 
parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude.  How  could 
this  line  have  extended  thus  far  north,  if  Texas 
did  not  include,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande? 

But,  to  place  the  President  in  the  wrong,  my 
colleague  appeals  to  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  of 
annexation,  authorizing  this  Government  to  adjust 
all  questions  of  boundary.  The  phraseology  of 
these  resolutions  is  peculiar,  and  demonstrates  that 
their  authors  well  understood  the  work  they  were 
about  to  perform.  They  contain  the  stipulation 
referred  to,  but  they  embrace  another  agreement, 
fatal,  so  ffer  as  our  Government  is  concerneil, 
to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  further 
provided  and  agreed,  that  in  such  States  as  may 
be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Texas  lying  south  of  36°  30',  new  States  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  sla- 
very, as  the  people  of  such  States  asking  admi.ssion 
may  determine;  whilstjn  such  as  may  be  formed 
I  and  admitted  north  of  (hat  parallel  of  latitude,  sla- 
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very  shall  be  prohibited.  It  would  have  been  mere 
child's  play,  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  farce, 
for  grave  national  legislators  to  sit  here  and  at- 
tempt to  remove  difficulties  by  establishing  in  the 
State  of  Texas  the  compromise  line  of  36°  30',  if 
no  portion  of  the  territory  of  that  State  extended 
north  of  that  parallel.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
old  province  of  New  Mexico  reaches  south  to  the 
parallel  of  27  degrees;  and,  if  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Texas  lies  north  of  36°  30',  such  ter- 
ritory must  be  embraced  in  that  province,  and, 
being-  so  embraced,  extends  west  to  the  upper  Rio 
Grande,  and  north  to  the  parallel  of  42  degrees.  But 
I  will  pursue  this  point  no  further.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  title  as  against  Mexico, 
our  Government  is  estopped,  by  its  repeated  acts 
and  the  great  rules  of  justice,  from  dismembering 
Texas,  and  thus  robbing  her  of  the  public  domain 
on  which  she  has  heretofore,  and  siill  greatly  re- 
lies, for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  created 
whilst  she  was  an  independent  Republic,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  her  unappropriated  lands.  I  will  now 
pass  on  to  other  grounds  of  complaint. 

My  colleague  and  others  have  told  us,  with  ap- 
parent zeal,  that  the  President  has  not  only  vio- 
lated his  duty,  but  has  involved  himself  in  an  inex- 
tricable difficulty,  by  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary military  government  in  New  Mexico.  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  this  point.  I 
have  already  admitted  that  this  province,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mexico,  and  that  it  never  was  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  Texas.  It  is  conceded,  that  if  it  was  a 
part  of  Mexico,  the  President  had  the  right  to  es- 
tablish there  a  temporary  government;  but  if  it 
formed,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Texas,  then  it  is  argued 
that  Mr.  Polk  transcended  both  his  power  and  his 
duty  in  entering  the  territory  of  a  sovereign  State, 
and  superseding,  temporarily,  under  military  au- 
thority, a  preexisting  code  of  laws.  For  this  pro- 
ceeding the  President  has  a  double  justification. 
As  stated  in  his  message,  the  countiy  east  of  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  (whether  belonging  to  Texas  or 
Mexico)  was  in  the  actual  and  hostile  occupancy  of 
the  latter.  None  but  an  enemy 's/footsteps  marked 
the  soil.  It  was  as  much  in  the  possession  of 
Mexico  a^  San  Luis  Potosi  or  Puebla.  The  stand- 
ard of  resistance  was  there  raised,  and  hostility 
to  our  power  was  there  as  strong  as  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  territory  in  question  constituted  a  portion  of 
Texas,  the  President's  conduct  is  fully  vindicated 
by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in 
accordance  with  whose  request  he  acted. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  not  generally 
stated,  that  the  Legislature  of  Texas  passed  a  reso- 
lution, which  was  signed  by  her  Governor,  calling 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  an 
army  there  to  protect  her  northwestern  frontier 
from  the  molestation  of  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
Her  Jurisdiction  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  prac- 
tically interfered  with  or  superseded  in  New  Mex- 
ico, because  it  never  was  extended  de  facto  over 
that  country. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
entitled  to  high  consideration.  Whilst  I  admit  that 
Santa  Fe  was  not  under  the  aclual  jurisdiction  of 
Texas,  and  that,  therefore,  her  revolutionary  title  to 
the  same,  however  strong,  was  not,  at  the  period  of 
annexation,  perfect  as.  against  Mexico  by  posses- 
sion, it  is  yet  well  known,  that  the  Republic  of  Texas 
claimed  that  country  upon  various  grounds,  which 
she  regarded  as  valid,  and  that  she  never  intended 
to  abandon  an  inch  of  it.  Her  population  was 
rapidly  increasing,  not  by  an  influx  of  Mexicans, 
but  by  the  immigration  of  a  warlike  and  valiant 
race,  who  never  were  known  to  turn  their  backs 
on  an  enemy.  The  strength  of  Texas  was  in- 
creasing; that  of  Mexico  diminishing.  No  one 
can  doubt,  that  had  she  remained  out  of  the  Union, 
she  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  rendered  her  in- 
choate title  perfect.  By  the  terms  of  annexation, 
she  surrendered  her  right  to  prosecute  her  claim, 
either  by  war  or  negotiation;  and  the-powers  of 
which  she  was  thus  shorn  were  vested  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, upon  the  realsonable  expectation  that  they 
would  be  exercised  in  good  faith.  We  have  now 
acquired,  if  we  did  not  before  possess,  the  whole 
country  in  dispute;  the  title  of  Mexico,  if  she  had 
any,  is  extinguished,  and  must,  by  every  rule  of 
justice  and  plighted  faith,  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
Texas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  with  surprise  th<^views  of 
my  colleague  upon  some  of  the  subjects  to  which 
I  have  adverted.  But,  sir,  I  was  still  more  sur- 
prised— nay,  astounded — when  I  heard  from  his 
lips  the  unlooked-for  announcement,  that  he  should 
oppose  the  Senate  bill  establishing  governments 
for  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico  ! — by  far 
the  most  important  bill  that  has  been  under  con- 
sideration in  either  branch  of  Congress  during  the 
present  session — a  bill  which  relates  to  a  subject 
that  vibrates  through  every  nerve,  and  awakens 
the  most  intense  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
Union;  the  fate  of  which,  in  its  various  stages 
was  sent  with  lightning  speed  upon  the  wires,  to 
gratify  the  anxious  spirit  of  the  country.  This 
bill  my  colleague  opposes,  declaring  that  the  Sen- 
ate compromise  is  no  compromise.  Sir,  it  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  compromise;  but  it  comes  before 
us  in  a  form  not  less  imposing.  It  proposes  to 
leave  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
as  that  instrument  may  be  expounded  by  the  proper 
tribunal — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Our  fathers  have  already  made  a  compromise;  the 
Senate  bill  only  proposes  to  adhere  to  it,  whatever 
it  mayfbe. 

But  the  gentleman  opposes  the  bill  for  the  addi- 
tional reason,  that  it  does  not  finally  settle  the 
question.  I  call  on  him,  I  invoke  all  who  object  to 
it  on  that  ground,  to  rise  up  and  tell  us  what  will 
settle  it,  [A  pause.]  There  is  no  response.  To 
devise  proper  measures  of  legislation,  is  a  difficult 
work.  To  make  objections,  and  propose  no  sub- 
stitute, is  an  easy  task.  Southern  men,  cherishing 
an  ardent  attachment  for  the  Union,  and  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  gales  yet  wafted  from  the  fields 
of  revolutionary  memory — southern  men,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  glorious  past,  and  looking  with 
patriotic  hopes  to  the  future,  have  met  their  north- 
ern brethren  in  the  generous  spirit  of  other  days, 
and  tendered  a  renewal  of  the  compromise  which, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  substituted  "peace  and 
harmony  for  angry  agitation,  and  saved  the  coun- 
try from  impending  perils.  This  proposed  di- 
vision of  our  newl^-acquired  territory — securing, 
as  it  does,  to  the  North  the  larger  and  more  valu- 
able portion — has  not  been  accepted. 

Desirous,  yea,  anxious,  to  settle  this  exciting 
question  on  a  basis  of  equity,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  patriotism,  the  Senate  rai.sed  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  eight  members,  so 
chosen  as  to  reflect  the  peculiar  character  of  opin- 
ion, political  and  sectional,  prevailing  in  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  country.  That  committee, 
composed  of  able,  experienced,  and  patriotic  states- 
men, held  their  meetings,  and,  after  a  most  labo- 
rious investigation  of  the  subject  referred  to  them, 
reported  the  bill  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  por- 
scribes  no  portion  of  the  Union,  but  places  the 
rights  of  all  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  authorized  expounders.  It  neither 
establishes  nor  prohibits  the  existence  of  slavery, 
but  leaves,  that  question  where  it  was  placed  by 
the  great  and  good  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  Government,  and  secured  to  us  the  liberties 
which  we  enjoy.  Are  the  men  of  this  day  too 
virtuous — too  far  advanced  in  political  morality — 
to  live  under  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  fath^ 
of  the  Revolution  ?  Are  they  better,  wiser,  more 
patriotic,  than  the  illustrious  heroes  and  sages  who 
flourished  in  the  age  of  the  great  and  immortal 
Washington.'  In  the  progress  of  this  measure,  I 
have  been  rejoiced  to  witness  the  course  of  one 
northern  gentleman,  who  occupies  and  adorns  a 
seat  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress — a  thorough 
Whig,  an  able  lawyer,  a  bold  and  patriotic  states- 
man. I  allude  to  Senator  Phelps,  who  signalized 
his  valor  and  devotion  to  his  country  more  than 
thirty  years  ago;  who  followed  the  American  flag 
in  the  war  of  1812  through  the  snows  of  Canada, 
sharing  the  dangers  and  enduring  the  privations 
of  the  common  soldier.  The  feelings  which  then 
animated  his  bosom  are  yet  alive  in  all  their  vigor. 
He  has  met  this  great  question  in  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors.  Rising  by  the  strength  and  individ- 
uality of  his  character  far  above  temporary  preju- 
dices and  local  excitements,  he  has  marched  boldly 
up  to  the  line  of  duty,  and  acted  as  an  American 
Senator  should  act — for  the  protection  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  Unjon.  Representing  a  con- 
stituency whose  feelings  on  this  subject  are,  per- 
haps, more  ardent  than  well-poised,  he  comes 


forward,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty,  to  breast  the 
storm  of  popular  clamor.  He  throws  himself  for- 
ward as  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution;  as  a  soldier 
in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain;  as  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  accomplished  statesman,  whose  fame 
and  whose  services  belong  not  alone  to  Vermont, 
to  deliver  the  country  from  the  dangers  of  local 
and  party  strife,  and  to  give  a  new  and  stronger 
guarantee  for  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  o£-. the 
Union.  Penetrated  by  the  high  and  daring  spirit 
which,  in  other  days,  burned  in  the  bosoms  of 
Hancock  and  Adams,  and  glowed  from  the  lips  of 
Oiis  and  Henry,  his  patriotic  devotion  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Isolated  from  all  his  northern  party 
friends,  he  shines  in  solitary  brilliancy,  like  the 
morning  star,  when  dimmer  lights  have  been 
eclipsed.  The  recollection  of  his  great  services 
will  blazon  his  name  while  living,  and  forever 
beam  over  his  grave  as  a  bright  ray  of  unfading 
glory. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Senate  bill  does  not  settle 
the  question.  As  a  southern  man,  I  am  prepared 
to  extend  the  compromise  line  of  36°  30'  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  reserving  for  the  South  the  smaller 
and  less  valuable  portion  of  our  new  acquisitions, 
and  yielding  both  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  to 
the  non-slaveholding  States.  Will  the  North  ac- 
cept this  proposition?  Southern  and  northern  men 
cannot  get  all  they  may  desire.  What  shall  they 
then  do  .'  Reject  everything?  Patriotism,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  past,  and  a  regard  for  the  thick- 
coming  glories  of  the  future,  call  upon  us,  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  to  come  together,  counsel 
together,  and  make  an  honorable  adjustment  of  a 
difficult  question.  Let  each  take  a  part  of  our 
joint  acquisitions,  and  secure  the  whole  for  the 
honor,  the  glory,  and  increasing  prosperity  of  our 
common  country. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  if 
he  regards  the  Senate  bill  as  settling  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bowdon.  I  believe  it  settles  the  slavery 
question  on  a  firmer  basis  than  any  bill  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  pass. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  Better  than  any  bill  we  could 
pass  ? 

Mr.  Bowdon.  Better  than  any  bill  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  pass. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  Suppose  we  leave  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  slaveholders  in  the  Territories  to 
the  decision  of  the  courts:  will  not  the  North  or 
the  South  get  the  whole  of  the  country  ?  I  desire, 
further,  to  express  myself  emphatically,  while 
speaking  against  the  Senate  bill.  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  settlement  of  the  question.  It  ought  to  be 
settled.  But  I  regard  that  bill  as  no  settlement — 
as  inviting  litigation,  and  provoking  still  wider 
agitation. 

Mr.  Bowdon.  I  will  ask  my  colleague,  before 
he  proceeds  further,  to  state  what  kind  of  settle- 
ment he  is  in  favor  of? 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  the 
floor  long  enough,  I  will  tell  him.  He  must  be 
aware  that  1  cannot,  in  a  moment,  elaborate  a 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  has 
so  long  baiHed  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Bowdon.  I  fear  it  will  continue  to  baffle 
the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  Whig  party,  which, 
on  this  question,  North  and  South,  occupies  the 
position  of  hostile  and  contending  armies.  It  is 
true,  we  have  lately  witnessed  some  faint  symp- 
toms of  a  disposition  to  surrender;  but  the  approach- 
ing elections  will  give  new  stimulus  to  the  waver- 
ing, and  prevent  further  defection.  My  colleague 
has  had  the  whole  session  to  elaborate  his  scheme; 
a  few  days  since,  he  came  into  the  House  with  a 
written  speech — a  very  able  and  well  prepared 
speech — in  which  the  <'s  were  crossed,  and  the  i's 
dotted.  I  listened  very  attentively  to  the  wholejof 
that  well-considered  speech,  anxious  to  hear,  not 
only  the  objections  to  the  Senate  bill,  but  the  charms 
of  the  substitute  which  the  Whig  party  would 
propose.  The  substitute  was  not  even  vaguely 
and  darkly  hinted  at.  On  this  question  the  two 
wings  of  the  Whig  party  are  separated  as  by  a 
gulf  of  fire.  When  they  attempt  to  meet  on  a 
common  platform,  they  will  dissolve  into  their  ori- 
ginal elements,  or  vanish  as  a  long-buried  corpse 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  air.  Their  only  hope  for 
a  long  life  is,  to  grope  on  in  darkness.  Instead  of 
the  substitute  which  ought  to  have  been  proposed, 
my  ears  were  saluted  by  a  very  different  sound;  I 
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heard  northern  Whigs  muttering,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Hall,  that  the  Senate  bill  Avafi  the  ingenious 
work  of  the  sagacious  and  far-seeing  Calhoun-, 
that  it  would  permit  slavery  to  creep  over  the  whole 
of  the  new  Territories;  whilst  the  southern  Whigs 
were  as  stoutly  contending  that  it  was  a  Yankee 
trick,  and  worse  than  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  The  gentleman  does  not  answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  Bowdon.  Scorning  all  concealment,  I  am 
willing  to  answer  any  question  within  my  power. 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  What  would  be  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  proposed  to  be 
referred  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Bowdon.  I  cannot  predict  in  advance  what 
would  be  their  decision;  liut  my  colleague  must  be 
aware  that  the  decisioiisof  that  high  tribunal,  on  all 
questions  properly  before  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  would  be  quite  as  permanent  as  he 
could  desire.  Should  not  the  South  be  satisfied  with 
lier  constitutional  rights,  whatever  they  may  be.' 
And  can  the  North  properly  demand  anything 
beyond  ? 

Mr.  HiLLiARD.  Did  not  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, [Mr.  Phelps,]  whom  my  colleague  has 
eulogized  so  highly,  contend  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  decide  against  the  South,  and  thus 
yield  the  whole  country  to  the  North  ?  And  was 
it  not  for  that  reason  that  he  supported  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bowdon.  The  gentleman's  question  em- 
traces  only  a  portion  of  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and,  even  in  that  respect,  alludes 
to  matters  purely  speculative.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  presented  other  views,  for 
which  he  deserves  the  eulogium  both  of  my  col- 
league and  myself.  He  expressed  his  own  opin- 
ion, but  disclaimed  sneaking  for  the  entire  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  pretend  that  either  he  or  they 
could  dictate  legal  opinions  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  to  the  country,  as  to  the  great  question  to  which 
my  colleaj^ue  has  alluded.  Neither  the  individuaK 
opinion  of  Judge  Phelps,  nor  that  of  the  entire 
committee,  can  change  the  law  of  the  case.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  consents  that  the  rights 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  may  be  decided 
by  the  high  tribunal  designated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  determine  all  questions  legitimately  coming 
before  it.  In  this  view  he  was  sustained  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  august  body  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

The  Senate  bill  contemplates  for  Oregon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  legislature,  vested  with 
the  power  to  pass  any  and  all  acts  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  reference  to  matters  not  contested) 
which  may  be  consistent  with  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution; and  these  acts,  thus  passed,  are  to  become 
operative  as  laws,  unless  they  are  disapproved  by 
Congress.  The  Legislature  may  therefore  (if  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution)  prohibit  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  and,  from  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  would  certainly  do  so.  But  whether 
slavery  be  prohibited  in  Oregon  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  prohibition  would  in  either  case 
necessarily  be  the  subject  of  revision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  So  far,  then,  as  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, even  the  most  ultra  northern  man  (whose 
object  is  not  mere  agitation)  should  be  content. 

The  provisions  in  reference  to  California  and 
New  Mexico  are  of  a  different  character,  for  the 
most  obvious  reasons.  The  latter  Territories  are 
now  but  sparsely  inhabited,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  mixed  races,  generally  alien  to  our  laws 
and  institutions.  The  power  of  legislation,  there- 
fore, is  vested  in  the  governor,  judges,  and  secre- 
tary of  state,  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  our 
Government.  All  acts  are  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approval;  and  the  power  is  denied  to  this 
legislative  council,  either  to  establish  or  to  restrict 
slavery.  That  question  in  the  mean  time  was  left 
open,  and  subject  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  as  it  may  be  interpreted  by  the  terri- 
torial courts,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  If  those  who  so 
strongly  contend  that  slavery  cannot  exist  in  aTer- 
ritory  except  by  virtue  of  a  positive  law,  are  cor- 
rect m  their  opinion,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Southern  gentlemen,  entertaining  thecontrary  opin- 
ion, if  sincere,  should  likewise  be  satisfied.  Op- 
position from^ne  side  or  the  other  manifests  either 
the  want  of  confidence  in  opinions  boldly  express- 
ed, or  the  desire  of  a  continued  agitation  of  an 
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exciting  subject.  My  colleague  and  others  assail 
this  measure  because  it  does  noi  finally  settle  the 
question,  and  guaranty  the  country  against  further 
excitement.  Can  any  policy  yet  indicated  effect 
these  objects  more  successfully?  Tiiis  bill,  so  far 
as  slavery  is  concerned,  merely  extends  over  the 
Territories  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  This 
instrument  is  the  supreme  and  fundamental  law. 
The  decisions  made  under  it  by  the  courts,  in 
proper  cases,  are  obligatory  and  imperative  upon 
all  portions  of  the  country.  Resistance  in  such 
cases  would  amount  to  rebellion,  and,  if  success- 
ful, would  put  an  end  to  all  constitutional  restraint, 
and  dissolve  the  Government.  Will  any  portion 
of  the  Union  brave  these  consequences,  when  the 
only  grievance  complained  of  is  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution  ?  Will  the  North  or  the  South  i-ise 
up  in  rebellion  against  the  impartial  and  legitimate 
operation  of  our  form  of  government?  Are  any 
portion  of  our  people,  in  view  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  sixty  years,  restive  under  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution,  or  insensible  to  the  great  bless- 
ings which  it  has  secured  to  the  many  millions  that 
have  lived  and  flourished  under  its  protecting 
folds? 

Mr.  DuER,  of  New  York,  here  rose,  and  referred 
to  a  sentiment  expressed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Sims,]  that  under  any  judicial  determination 
of  the  question,  the  people  of  the  South  would  re- 
move to  the  Territories  with  their  property  of 
every  description. 

Mr.  Sims,  in  reply,  disclaimed  any  purpose  of 
resistance  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  questions  within  their  jurisdiction,  whether 
involving  the  question  of  slavery  or  other  matters. 
But  he  reiterated  the  opinion,  then  expressed,  that 
the  patriotism  and  good  sens^e  of  the  American 
people  would  settle  this  question  on  the  compro- 
mise line  of  36°  30',  or  upon  some  other  basis 
which  would  secure  the  rights  and  equality  of  every 
section  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bowdon.  '  I  repeat,  that  the  Senate  bill, 
in  view  of  existing  circumstances,  adopts  a  policy 
in  reference  to  California  and  Ndw  Me.xico  which 
should  command — and,  if  carried  out,  would  com- 
mand— the  approval  of  the  country.  Those  Ter- 
ritories now  differ  in  population,  language,  and 
social  condition,  from  the  people  of  Oregon,  inhab- 
ited by  a  race  who  fully  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  writ  o?  habeas  corpus,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  When  our  population  shall  fill 
up  those  Territories — as  they  will  in  a  few  years — 
a  policy  may  then  be  adopted  in  conformity  with 
their  changed  and  improved  condition.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  the  North  and  the  South  stand  upon 
their  constitutional  rights.  Neither  should  invoke 
the  whole  power  of  the  Government  to  override 
and  oppress  the  other.  During  this  period,  the 
non-interference  doctrine  of  the  Senate  is  suggested 
by  the  principles  of  justice,  and  strongly  enforced 
by  its  tendency  to  allay,  rather  than  provoke,  ex- 
citement. On  this  point  I  take  issue  with  my 
colleague,  [iMr.  Hilliard,]  and  others  who  have 
opposed  it,  because  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the 
agitation  which  now  prevails  in  the  country. 
Northern  gentlerrien  here  represent  a  constituency 
opposed  to  slavery;  southern  members  ate  respon- 
sible to  a  constituency  different  in  feeling  and  in- 
terest. The  former  are  unwilling  to  establish  sla- 
very in  the  newTeri'itories;  the  latter  are  unwilling 
to  prohibit  it.  Each  can  escape  the  difficulty  sur- 
rounding the  subject  by  appealing  to  the  great 
fundamental,  law  of  the  land — the  Constitution, 
established  by  departed  patriots,  celebrated  for 
wisdom,  renowned  for  patriotism,  and  redolent 
of  all  the  virtues  which  we  delight  to  honor. 
The  Supreme  Court,  to  whom  this  great  consti- 
tutional question  is  proposed  to  be  referred,  is 
elevated  above  the  influence  of  popular  clamor. 
That  high  tribunal  is  responsible  to  no  local  con- 
stituency, and  would  be  swayed,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  great  duties,  by  none  of  the  sectional 
prejudices  which  here  prevail,  or  the  political  in- 
terests which  exert  upon  our  deliberations  so  bale- 
ful an  influence.  A  decision  from  this  elevated 
source  would  exercise  a  commanding  influence 
upon  public  opinion,  and  go  very  far  to  restore 
harmony  to  the  country.  Should  the  decision  on 
this  much-mooted  question  be  in  accordance  either 
with  southern  or  northern  opinion,  it  would  com- 


mand both  respect  and  acquiescence.  There  must 
be  a  grievance — a  wrong — a  real  oppression — a 
violation  of  great  constitutional  guarantees — before 
any  portion  of  the  Union  would  consent  to  break 
its  bonds.  The  Supreme  Court  would  act  under 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  free  from  any  immediate  in- 
fluences to  give  direction  to  their  action;  its  mem- 
bers come  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and 
the  South;  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  country; 
they  have  no  party  schemes  to  subserve;  and  tlitir 
settlement  of  this  question  of  constitutional  law 
would  appeal  with  irresistible  force  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  North  and  South. 

But  my  colleague  desires  a  more  permanent  sct- 
tlenunl — something  final  and  conclusive  in  its  char- 
acter— something  to  put  an  end  to  agitation.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  legislative  action  by  Congress  so 
final,  so  conclusive,  as  the  Constitution,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  we  propose  that  the  whole 
Union  should  take  refuge;  nor  can  I  conceive  of 
any  mere  law  which  would  more  effectually  frown 
down  agitation,  than  the  great  constitutional  law — 
the  fundamental  and  supreme  law — made  by  the 
men  of  a  former  and  a  better  age.  Wcare  invoked 
by  some  of  the  advocates  of  permanence  and  7ion- 
agitation,  and  opponents  of  the  Senate  bill,  to  ex- 
tend the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific. 
They  call  upon  us  to  prohibit  slavery  north,  and 
to  establish  it  south,  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'. 
Would  this  measure,  (even  if  it  were  now  prac- 
ticable) secure  permanence,  or  crush  airiiation? 
Northern  Representatives  tell  us,  daily,  that  it 
would  immediately  be  followed  by  a  ''■  repeal  hill, '^ 
which  would  be  pressed,  both  here  and  among  the 
people,  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders.  Is  this 
the  permanence  so  much  desired — the  quiet  so 
much  sought  for?  But  Congress  ca.u  neither  repeal 
the  Constitution  nor  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  made  under  it.  Repealers  and  agitators,  on 
such  an  issue  as  this,  would  excite  only  derision 
and  contempt. 

Butit  may  bereidied,  that,  afterthe  passageofthe 
Senate  bill,  there  would  be  an  effort  made  to  estab- 
lish the  Wilmot  proviso  over  the  new  Territories, 
in  order  to  change  the  legal  or  constitutional  ques- 
tion referred  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  thus 
instability  and  agitation  would  continue.  This 
view  possesses  no  force  whatever.  The  Senate 
bill  does  not  contain  any  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  prevention  of  slavery,  but  leaves  that 
question  precisely  as  it  is  now  presented  under 
the  Constitution;  v/hieh  Constitution,  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  this  very  subject,  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
its  organization,  must  ccnstrue,  whether  the  Senate 
bill  should  become  a  law  or  not.  But,  sir,  if  this 
Congress  should  pass  no  bill  upon  the  subject,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  will  be  staved  off  to  another  ses- 
sion, and  then  the  question  will  be  quite  as  much 
open  to  discussion,  and  excite  even'more  interest, 
than  it  could  have  done  if  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  Senate  had  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
House.  If  left  open,  it  will  form  the  rallying  point 
of  a  mere  geographical  party;  it  will  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  faction,  and  engender  a  sjjirit  of 
discord  which  will  daily  become  more  virulent.  To 
prevent  these  evil  consequences,  I  have  been  will- 
ing to  aid  in  wresting  the  question  from  the  vortex 
of  party  politics — to  refer  it,  for  a  limited  period, 
to  the  calm  arbitrament  of  an  impartial,  able,  and 
independent  umpire — leaving  thepeople  interested, 
at  a  proper  time,  "  to  regulate  the  subject  for  them- 
selves, binder  the  generalprinciples  of  the  Constitution. 
I  am  the  more  disposed  tq  pursue  this  course,  be- 
cause it  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally,  con- 
ceded, that  a  State  has  a  clear  constitutional  right 
to  regulate  the  question  of  slavery,  and  other 
domestic  affairs,  as  the  people  thereof  may  desire, 
untrammeled  by  Consressional  restrictions. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, I  apprehend  that  my  colleague  and 
other  southern  Whigs  will  go  home  and  vindicate 
their  opposition  to  the  Senate  bill,  by  pointing  to 
its  supposed  imperfections,  and  declaring  their 
adhesion  to  some  measure  more  permanent,  more 
definite,  and  more  favorable  to  southern  rights. 
They  will  probably  rally  on  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. Now,  sir,  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  sus- 
tain that  measure  in  its  true  spirit  and  meaning. 
Every  southern  Democrat,  and  soma  from  the 
North,  are  prepared  to  stand  by  it.  But  is  it  now  • 
practicable?  Will  a  solitary  northern  Whig  vole 
for  it?    Not  one.     Can  it  receive  the  votes  of  a 
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majority  of  this  House  ?  Does  not  every  one  here 
know  that  it  cannot?  Shall  we,  then,  reject  a  prac- 
tical measure,  which  treats  impartially  every  por- 
tion of  the  country,  in'd  vain  and  fruitless  effort  to 
accomplish  impossibilities?  Will  any  southern 
Whig  be  held  guiltless  who  rejects  a  constitutional, 
reasonable,  and  impartial  proposition,  under  the 
pretext  of  advocating,  in  theory,  what  he  must 
know  he  cannot  now  reduce  to  practice?  Let  the 
country — let  the  South  especially — A'now  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  Let  the  news  be  borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  cover  the  whole  land, 
that  the  only  practical  bill  of  the  session  to  settle 
this  great  and  dangerous  controversy — a  bill  thor- 
oughly matured,  which  looked  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Union,  and  treated  all  sections  of  the 
Union  with  equality — was  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
aid  of  southern  Whig  votes,  when  those  votes  de- 
termined its  fate  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  scene  enacted  in  this  Hall 
yesterday,  I  allude  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The 
most  important  biJI  that  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Congress,  since  the  memorable  agitation  of  1820 
upon  the  iVlissouri  compromise — a  bill  which  had 
so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Senate — of  a 
Senate  com[)osed  of  .some  of  the  first  and  greatest 
intellects  of  our  country,  who  have  signalized  their 
devotion  to  tlie  Constitution  in  Vv^ar  and  in  peace, 
and  whose  reputation  is  commensurate  with  the 
civilized  world, — this  bill,  sir,  coming  to  us  in  this 
imposing  form,  received  at  our  hands  summary 
execution.  Gray-headed  Senators  sat  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  near  the  close  of  their  labors,  after  a  session 
of  near  twenty-four  hours,  embracing  the  entire 
night,  when,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  they  ad- 
journed— not  without  having  matured  and  passed 
a  measure  of  compromise  which  they  thought  would 
quiet  the  agitation  and  excitement  of  the  country, 
wliich  they  believed  would  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  South  intact,  and  the  rights  of  the  North  in- 
violate. What  did  we  do  v.'ith  it  ?  In  a  few  hours 
after  that  time,  when  many  rejoiced  that  the  rain- 
bow of  peace  was  again  to  span  the  horizon,  this 
House  assembled,  every  bosom  heaving  with  in- 
terest, every  eye  beaming  forth  the  intense  feeling 
of  the  heart,  almost  every  cheek  blanched  with 
paleness.  The  Speaker  took  his  seat.  The  fell 
purpose  of  predetermination  was  about  to  be  real- 
ized. The  fatal  edict  had  gone  forth,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  A  gentleman  for  whom  1  have  the 
most  unqualified  personal  respect,  to  whose  thrill- 
ing eloquence  I  have  often  listened  with  pleasui'e, 
by  the  force  of  whose  intellect  I  have  frequently 
been  instructed,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
Stephens,]  rose  in  his  place,  and  in  that  shrill 
voice  that  made  me  for  a  time  almost  imagine  John 
Randolph  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  reappeared 
on  the  theatre  of  his  old  renown,  uttered  the  sig- 
nificant words,  '■'■I  move  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table!" 
Before  it  was  read,  before  it  was  printed,  before 
any  member  in  this  House  knew  critically  what  it 
contained,  this  great  measure  was  crushed.  Sir, 
had  it  been  a  bill  appropriating  a  few  dollars  to 
some  uniniportant  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
read,  printed,  committed,  understood,  and  all  of 
us  might  have  voted  understandingly.  But  a  ques- 
tion which  may  determine  the  next  Presidential 
election;  a  question  which,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  Deity,  may  possibly — I  hope  and  pray  not 
— determine  how  long  the  northern  brother  and 
the  southern  brother  shall  meet  here  in  the  frater- 
nal spirit  which  should  always  characterize  the 
intercourse  of  the  different  sections  of  this  Union; 
without  the  usual  legislative  ceremonies;  without 
discussion  or  examination,  and  under  the  gag  of 
the  previous  question , — was  strangled  like  a  viper  at 
its  birth.  Sir,  if  the  Senate  had  sent  us  a  bill  to 
esta,blish  a  post-route,  to  charter  a  city  bank,  or  to 
render  some  creek  navigable,  it  would  have  been 
investigated  and  treated  with  decency;  but  this 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  quiet  the  ocean  of 
popular  feeling,  to  withdraw  the  slavery  question 
from  the  Presidential  contest,  to  drive  away  the 
clouds  which  blacken  our  horizon, -and  let  the  sun 
pf  American  liberty  shine  forth  once  more  in  all 
fts  revolutionary  splendor — a  measure  involving 
these  monrientous  issues  was  not  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's ccMisideration.  Its  fate  was  determined  at 
the  dark  hour  of  midnight;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
al)  this,  my  colleague  winds  up  his  speech  by  tell- 
ing the  country  that  this  i^  too  great  and  important 


a  question  to  mingle  in  the  Presidential  contest; 
and  says — what?  Something  which  I  was  sorry 
to  hear.  My  colleague  is  a  finished  scholar;  he 
used  one  word  which  I  would  thank  him  to  define 
on  some  future  occasion.  He  said,  do  not  settle 
this  question  until  after  the  "present  Crisis." 
What  did  he  mean  by  the  '^present  crisis?^''  How^ 
long  does  a  "crisis"  last  in  his  vocabulary?  Did 
he  intend  until  the  7th  of  November? 

But  the  most  amusing  part  of  his  remarks  was  j 
that  in  which  my  colleague  said:  "  Postpone  this 
question,  and  General  Taylor,  who  is  a  '  no-party' 
man,  will  come  in,  and  bid  the  storm  be  hushed — 
bid  the  heavings  of  the  bosom  he  quiet  and  silent!" 
Why?  How  will  he  accomplish  this  great  work? 
Such  a  result  would  be  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
perience. I  have  sgen  something  of  men  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  I  have  read  some  few 
scraps  of  history;  but  I  have  neither  seen  nor  read 
anything  to  confirm,  on  a  question  like  this,  the 
gentleman's  conclusion.  Its  parallel  cannot  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  man  from 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  himself  the 
owner  of  slaves,  supposed  to  participate  in  south- 
ern prejudices  and  sympathies,  is,  for  these  rea- 
sons, at  the  South,  urged,  as  a  candidate  before 
the  people,  as  one  whose  influence  will  be  con- 
trolling towards  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question.  At  the  same  time,  his  election  at  the 
North  is  strongly  advocated  on  directly  opposite 
principles.  The  effort  is  now  being  made  to  im- 
press the  anti-slavery  Whigs  of  the  North  with 
the  belief  that  General  Taylor  will  sanction  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  Such  declarations  are  daily 
heard  in  this  Hall;  and  the  Signal  and  Allison  let- 
ters are  referred  to  as  evidence  of  their  truth.  In 
the  latter  letter,  General  Taylor  pledges  himself  to 
approve  any  bill  ii)  reference  to  the  currency,  the 
tariff,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  any  other  matter  of 
domestic  policy;  but  in  another  portion  of  the 
same  letter,  he  takes  the  ground  that  the  veto  may 
be  used  to  arrest  either  unconstitutional  or  hasty 
legislation,  but  is  cautious  not 'to  state  in  which 
category  the  proviso  will  be  embraced.  In  the 
North  it  will  be'  said  that  the  proviso  is  clearly 
constitutional,  and  relates  to  a  dotnestic  matter; 
whilst  in  the  South  its  unconstitutionality  will  be 
assumed;  and  thus,  in  each  end  of  the  Union,  op- 
posing elements  will  act  in  concert.  Should  that 
party  come  into  power  under  these  circumstances, 
what  would  be  their  condition,  and  the  fate  of  the 
country  ?  Shall  the  North  or  the  South  be  cheated  ? 
If  that  crisis — now  not  to  be  apprehended — should 
arrive,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  northern  Democ- 
racy will  continue  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  as 
they  have  heretofore  stood  by  it;  that  they  will 
fight  on,  and  give  additional  evidence  of  that  he- 
roic and  sublime  patriotism,  of  which  the  previous 
history  of  the  world  aflbrds  but  few  examples.  I 
hope  that  the  gallant  men  who,  when  Texas  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  our  Union,  stood  by  us, 
will  fight  on  still.  I  hope  that  the  gallant  men 
from  the  North  and  West,  who  aided  in  that  great 
revolution  by  which  the  restrictions  upon  trade 
were  stricken  oflT,  and  labor  finds  its  own  reward,. 
will  weary  not  in  well-doing.  I  hope  that  the 
nolile  band  of  patriots  from  the  North,  East,  arid 
West,  who  nominated  General  Cass,  will  sustain 
him,  as  I  shall  sustain  him,  through  evil  and 
through  good  report.  But,  sir,  if,  in  the  approach- 
ins  Presidential  struggle,  the  South  should  be  un- 
mindful of  the  past,  and  recreant  to  her  manifest 
duty,  I  shall  tremble  at  the  prospect  before  us. 
For  forty-eight  years  out  of  sixty,  the  President 
has  been  chosen  from  the  South.  Shall  we  de- 
mand the  office  forever?  If  our  institutions  and 
interests  throughout  the  Union  were  similar,  this 
fact  would  lose  its  importance;  but  now  it  is  wor- 
thy of  serious  consideration.  The  southern  De- 
mocracy, whose  prepossessions  and  local  interests 
have  been  so  strongly  appealed  to,  should  look 
rather  to  the  principles  than  to  the  residence  of  a 
Presidential  aspirant.  They  should  look,  also,  to 
the  composition  and  views  of  the  party  by  which 
he  may  be  sustained.  When  my  colleague  shall 
return  to  Montgomery,  and  call  his  constituents 
around  him,  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  state  of 
the  Union  generaHy,  and  the  positino  of  parties 
particularly,  he  will  probably  address  them  to  the 
following  effect: 

"A  great  crisis  is  near  at  hand;  the  immense 
'  territory  wrested   from   Mexico  has   become  a 


'  source  of  strife  to  the  conrrtrj,  and'  of  danger  to 
'  the  South,  if  you  desire  to  go  to  this  territory, 
'and  carry  your  slaves;  if  you  wish  to  guard- 
'  and  proSect  southern  rights;  if  you  would  stay 
'the  furtlter  ppogress  oP  abolitionism,  vote  for 
'General  Taylor.  He  was  born  rn  th«  South — 
'  lives  in  the  South — is  a  large  slaveholder,  and 
'  thoroughly  identified  with  yoa  in  every  interest. 
'  Genera!  Cass  is  a  northern  manr  and,  on  the  sub- 
'  ject  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  is  totally  unieliable."' 

Whilst  appeals  of  this  character  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  South,  the  mountains  aad  valleys: 
of  the  North  will  be  vocal  with  the  cry,  thai  Geiv- 
eral  Cass  ivas  noniinated  at  Ballimore  because  of  his 
devotion  to  the  slave  interest.  Ths  san>e  duplicity  is' 
practised  in  reference  to  the  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  It  is  gravely  contended  in  some  por- 
tions o-f  the  Soath,  that  Mr.  Fillmore  is  not  the- 
advocate  and  friend  of  the  Wilmot  proviso!  No- 
man  has  yet  risked  liis  reputation  for  truth  anti 
veracity  by  making  such  a  daring  statement  orv 
this  fToor,  although  such  informatroR-has  been  fre- 
quently called  for.  Many  members,  now  holding 
seats  ir^  this  House,  served  with  that  gentlemar* 
when  he  wa.=i  a  memtier  of  Congress.  He  is  weli 
remembered  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  a  national 
bank — as  a  chief  defender  of  the  bankrupt  law— 
as  one  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  tariff  of  1842 — 
as-  a  supporter  of  the  most  latitudinous  system  of 
internal  improveraents,.  and  as  a  zealous  opponent- 
of  the  South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery — sup- 
porting the  agitators  in  the  most  objectionable 
measures  proposed  during  his  service  in  this  body, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  both  surprised  and  amused 
when  my  colleague  declared  that  he  should' ad'voi- 
cate  the  election  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  to  quiet 
the  country — to  settle,  amicably  and  permanently, 
the  slavery  question,  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken. 
Sir,  how  is  this  wonderfttli  work  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  By  what  Circean.  operation  is  it  to  bet 
performed?  What  manner  of  drugs  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered, to  produce  this  happy  consummation.* 
Every  northern  member,  in  each  brancli.of  Con«- 
gress,  who  advocates^  the  election  ofGeneral  Tay- 
lor, and  who  has  spoken  or  written  upon  the- 
subject,  assumes  that  he  is  pledged  to  approve  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  Those  who  have  thus  spoken, 
and  written  are  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
th-e  party.  Southern  Whigs,-at  the  same  time,.are 
commending  General  Taylor  to  the  people  of  the- 
South  as  the  surest  b\ilwark  against  the  consum- 
mation of  northern  Whig  policy.  These  conflict- 
ing elements  are  now  banded  together — not  from 
the  cohesion  of  principle,  but  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal pressure.  This  association  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  constitute  a  parly.  Whiggery  is  now 
composed  of  materials  and  fragments  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,,flaked  oflf  from  all  parlies.  Such 
a  combination  may  act  in  opposition — may  pull' 
down — but  will  be  powerless  to  build  up.  If 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, their  first  efl^oi't  to  agree  upon  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  would  be  the  signal  for  a  fatal  explo- 
sion. But  we  are  not  destined  to  witness  that  ex- 
periment. Ourcanditlates  have  served  their  country 
long  and  well — at  home  and  abroad — in  peace  and 
in  war.  Their  hearts  have  ever  throbbed  in  unison 
with  the  rights,  the  glory,  and  prosperity  of  their 
native  land.  Heroes  and  statesmen,  brave  in  the 
field  and  wise  in  council,  without  fear  and  above 
reproach,  they  have  a  dwelling-place  in  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  their  countrymen.  Our  flag,  inscribed 
with  the  great  principles  of  Democracy,  and  bla- 
zoned with  the  bright  names  of  Cass  and  BuxLEa, 
is  daily  inspiring  new  courage,  and,  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  will  prove  as  invincible  as  the  labanun 
which  blazed  from  the  banner  of  Constantine. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITOKIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  S.  DONNELL, 

OF  NOJITH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

July  29,  1848. 

The  House  having  uiiiicr  consideration  the.  Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of 

Peace  with  Mexico — 

Mr.  DONNELL  said:  • 

Mr.  Speaker:    1  am  aware,   that  in  declaring 
reluctance  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  my 
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views  of  the  important  constitutional  questions 
growing  out  of  the  accession  of  territory  under 
the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  I  am  adopting  the 
customary,  and  often  unmeaning,  introduction  to 
speeches  in  this  Hall>  In  my  case,  at  least,  I 
trust  you  wili  believe  it  is  sincerely  felt. 

My  colleague  from  the  fifth  Congressional  dis- 
trict [Mr.  Venable]  has  indulged  the  House,  at 
different  times  during  the  session,  with  opinions 
which  I  do  not  think  either  meet,  or  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State 
which  he  and  I,  in  part,  represent.  I  have  waited 
until  this  late  period  of  the  session,  in  the  hope 
that  some  other  Representative  from  the  State  on 
this  side  of  the  House  would  reply  to  'n\m.  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  remain  silent  any  longer.  The 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  has  reflected 
lupon  those  who  differ  from  him,  requires  an 
answer  from  some  orc  of  us,  before  we  go  back  to 
our  constituents.  He  made  a  speech  here  on  the 
Jirst  day  of  June  last,  which  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing,  but  of  which  I  have  in  ray 
hands  a  printed  copy.  In  this  he  represents  him- 
self as  speaking  "for  ^is  own  Carolina;'^  and  I 
Vememlier,  also,  that,  in  a  speech  on  the  11th  of 
January, upon  the  sulijectof  internal  improvement, 
he  also  represents  his  opinions  as  the  opinions  of 
the  State.  How  carae  «he  Hds  Carolina?  When 
did  she  accommodate  him  with  her  name  fo-r  the 
endorsement  of  such  opinions  as  he  then  avowed? 
I  beg  him  to  remember  that  he  represents  but  one 
Consressional  district.  Let  him  speak  for  that, 
and  I  shall  not  object.  But  he  speaks  of  the  State 
«s  holding  the  opinTons  of  Mr.  Polk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements,  at  the  very  time 
that  we  had  upon  our  desks  the  resolutions  of  her 
last  Legislature,  requesting  us  to  use  our  exertions 
to  ol)tain  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  reopening  one  of  the  inlets  on  her 
coast.  Not  content  to  disregard  her  expressed 
wish,  nay,  more,  openly  (I  had  almost  said  re- 
proachfully) to  thwart  it,  as  far  as  his  speeches 
against  the  whole  system  would  have  a  tendency 
to  do  it,  he  must  misrepresent  her  views  upon  the 
subject,  and  unwarrantably  invoke  her  spotless 
name  to  support  doctrines  which,  by  her  actions, 
she  had  just  repudiated.  Those  constituents  of 
mine  who  have  been  tempted  to  read  his  remarks, 
have  been,  no  ^oubt,  startled  to  find  their  own 
State  declaring,  that  almost  all  the  light-houses  and 
light-boats  on  her  sounds  and  her  rivers  are  there, 
and  have  been  there  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Let  me  inform  my  colleague,  that  on  those 
waters  a  ship  of  war  can  never  ride  unless  Con- 
gress will  improve  the  inlets  on  the  coast.  The 
lights  there  can  never  serve  our  navy,  and  are, 
therefore,  according  to  his  argument,  unconstitu- 
tif)nal.  His  EJemncratic  friends,  who  have  the 
offices  there  because  tliey  have  been  to  th<;ir  party 
!ike  Dogberry's  watch,  "good  men  and  true," 
have  been  alarmed  to  learn  from  my  honorable 
colleague  that  they  are  sleeping  in  unconstitutional 
berths  and  trimmmg  unconstitutional  lamps.  We 
tnay  erect  beacons  for  our  navy,  and  if  the  game 
light  should  happen  to  save  a  trader  from  ship- 
wreck, why,  it's  all  well  enough  ;  he  will  not 
complain.  The  Government  must  turn  away  from 
the  cry  of  the  sinking  mariner,  utdess  he  -sails 
under  the  stripes  and  stars,  and  wears  the  uniform 
of  her  navy.  All  those  beacons  upon  the  waters 
of  his  "own,  Carolina,'"  that  fret  with  golden  light 
the  dark  recesses  of  her  bays,  and  throw  a  wel- 
come radiance  over  the  maddened  waves  to  guide 
the  sailor  on  his  pathless  way,  are  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  there  is  no  constitutional  power  which 
can  such  lights  "relume."  But  I  desire  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  speech  which  I  have  in  my 
hand,  nnd  which  purports  to  have  been  made  on 
the  fii-st  day  of  June  last. 

There  is  in  this  speech  another  matter  much 
more  objectionable  than  the  one  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  It  is  the  uncharitableness  of  accusing 
those  colleagues  who  differ  from  him  on  a  consti- 
tutional question,  of  deserting  their  constituents. 
In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  that  he  may  have 
some  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  such  matter, 
he  refers,  on  then  first  day  of  June,  to  a  speech  that 
was  made  by  his  colleague  in  the  Senate,  [Mr. 
Badger,]  on  the  second  day  of  the  same  month. 
He  resorts  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to  find 
the  excuse  for  introducing  into  his  printed  speech 


a  sweeping  denunciation  of  all  southern  gentlemen 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  opinion 
upon  a  constitutional  question  differing  from  his.  I 
refer  to  this  singular  instance  of  clairvoyance,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  because  I  entertain  the 
same  opinion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States  which  my  col- 
league was  prescient  of,  while  it  was  yet  unuitered 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  which  called  forth  such  unsparing  censure  from 
his  indignant  patriotism;  and  because  I  think  it 
due  to  Mr.  Badger  that  the  fact  should  be  noted 
here,  where  my  colleague's  remarks  are  represented 
to  have  been  made.  I  throw  back  upon  hitn  the 
charges  which  he  has  so  comnlacently  heaped  upon 
others.  I  will  endeavor  to  shov/  thnt  it  is  he,  and 
those  who  act  with  him,  who  are  the  deserters,  who 
have  "  pulled  down  the  flag,"  and  surrendered  the 
citadel,  and  whose  votes  and  opinions  would  have 
yielded  forever  the  claims  of  the  South,  and  com- 
mitted his  constituents,  politically,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  North.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  be  explaining  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  give  an  affirmative 
vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  Senate  bill,  known 
as  the  compromise  bill,  upon  the  table, 

I  gave  that  vote  with  a  full  sense  of  the  painful 
responsibility  then  resting  upon  an  American  Re- 
presentative. No  one  in  this  Hall  realized  more 
fully  than  I  did  the  obligation  we  were  under  to 
adopt,  if  possible,  some  measure  that  would  tend  to 
calm  the  public  mind  upon  this  exciting  subject.  I 
regarded  that  bill  as  a  blind  surrender  of  the  claims 
of  the  South,  a  treacherous  bait  thrown  out  to  en- 
tangle her.  And,  so  far  from  beinj  a  measure  to 
quiet  the  agitation  of  the  country,  I  regarded  it  as 
the  beginning  of  another  convulsion,  more  violent 
and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  which  the  Union 
has  yet  encountered.  /  would  not  grasp  at  the 
shadow,  and  let  go  the  substance. 

The  only  claims  wnich  it  had  to  southern  sup- 
port are  founded  on  what  is  called  the  non-inter- 
vention principle;  that  is,  the  principle  that  Con- 
gress should  not  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  the  Territories.  It  is  contended,  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  any  law  of  Congress  upon  the  subject, 
the  citizens  of  the  slave  States  have  a  right  to 
carry  their  slaves  into  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  those  slaves  would 
be  regarded  and  protected  there  as  property  by 
the  Constitution,  although  there  was  a  law  in  the 
Territory  at  the  time  of  <ts  cession  which  ex- 
cluded the  institution.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
doctrine  of  my  colleague.  I  confess  that  I  nm  not 
sure  I  represent  him  correctly;  for,  although  I  have 
read  his  remarks  again  and  again,  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  I  have  extracted  his  idea  upon  the  point. 
I  was  puzzled  at  the  outset.  He  lays  down,  in  the 
first  paragraph,  as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  this 
new  and  remarkalile  postulate; 

"  Truth,  reduced  to  its  elementary  principles, 
'  affords  the  only  safe  guide  to  investigation;  and 
'  the  only  satisfactory  conclusions  are  those  which 
'  are  formed  from  such"a  development." 

In  my  simplicity,  I  had  supposed  that  truth  was 
itselfan  elementary  principle  in  all  sciences — in  poli- 
tics as  well  iis  philosophy.  I  was  nota  little  startled 
at  a  proposition  to  reduce  it,  lest  it  should  approxi- 
mate ite  antagonistic  principle.  I  was  relieved  to 
find  that  it  was  afterwards  to  be  developed  again. 
Not  being  very  well  skilled  in  metaphysics,  I  have 
not  yet  fully  comprehended  what  it  was  when  it 
had  gone  through  my  colleague's  crucible,  and 
come  out  in  its  new  form.  But  this  profound  piece 
of  metaphysics  enabled  me  afterwards  to  reconcile 
someapparentcontradictionsin  his  remarks,  which 
would  have  otherwise  hopelessly  puzzled  me.  He 
starts  with  the  position,  that  the  only  legislative 
power  which  Congress  has  over  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  must  be 
found  in  the  clause  which  declares  that — 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
'  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
'  the  territory  or  other  property  beionginff  to  the 
'United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution 
'  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claim 
'  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular 
•State." 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  him,  after  arguing 
himself  into  the  belief  that  there  was  no  power 
under  this  clause  to  govern  our  territory,  falling 
into  the  following  train  of  thoughtful  musing: 


"  It  is  true,  that  the  power  to  acquire  territory 
'  implies  the  power  to  govern  it  when  acquired;  but 
'  it  is  also  true,  that  such  government  must  be  in 
'  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  But  Congress 
'  does  not  acquire  territory.  The  people  of  the 
'  United  Sttites  acquire  it,  and  have  the  right  lo 
'  govern  it,  and  have  limited  Congress,  as  their 
'  trustee,  in  the  name  of  Government,  by  the  Con- 
'  .fUdiiton." 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  remarks: 

"  There  can  be  no  civil  dominion  over  any  ter- 
'  rilory  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  founded 
'  upon  the  Constitution." 

Two  distinct  positions — one  the  result  of  an  ar- 
gument based  u|Ksn  truth  "  reduced,"  the  oilier 
upon  truth  ■"  developed.'"'  I  admit  the  pro[)ositiori 
that  the  right  "  to  acquire^'  brings  with  it,  ex  ne- 
cessitate, the  right  to  govern  territory;  but  I  believe 
that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  confersexpressly 
upon  Congress  the  right  to  legislate  fur  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  Slates.  If  we  have  a  right 
to  acquire  foreign  territory  under  the  Constitution, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  then  it  must 
necessarily  fall  under  the  description  of  property 
provided  for  by  that  clause.  Laws  are  rules;  they 
are  so  defined  in  all  the  books.  The  word  rule,  in  its 
primary  sense,  is  more  comprehensive,  but  is  often 
used  synonymously  with  law.  A  law  is  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  rule.  It  is  a  "  rule  of  action,  prescribed 
by  the  supreme  power  in  a  State."  This  is  the 
very  kind  of  rule  meant  by  the  Constitution.  My 
col  league, /oi/oicMig-  the  remarl<s  of  an  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cai.houn,]  as 
they  were  "  developed"  in  a  speech  made  after 
his  of  the  1st  of  June,  says  that  this  power  is  re- 
stricted to  such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  lands.  He  gives  no  reason  for  it;  but  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  does.  That  Senator 
asserts  that  the  terms  "  rules  and  regulations  are 
not  applicable  to  government;"  "  they  are  never 
so  applied  in  the  Constitution-,"  "  they  refer  to 
property,  things,  or  some  process,  such  as  rwlcs  of 
court."  I  find,  by  reference  to  the  Constitution, 
power  is  given  to  Congress  "to  regulate  com- 
merce," "  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  ofnalaral- 
iza/ion;"  "  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water;''  "  ride^for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces."  The  honorable  Senator 
is,  in  my  judgment,  equally  unsound  in  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  words '*  or  other  property"  must 
restrict  the  power  which  would  seem  to  be  given 
by  the  terms  "  rules  and  regulations,"  inasmuch 
as  they  show  that  those  terms  relate  to  the  territory 
regarded  as  property  only.  The  answer  is  ol)vious. 
The  property  which  a  government  has  in  its  terri- 
tory is  not  simply  in  the  estate — tlie  inere  title  to 
the  land.  It  is  in  the  empire — this  very  right  of 
sovereign  command.  If  the  title  to  every  acre  of 
the  land  had  been  granted  away,  it  would  still  be 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Slates,  and 
would  strictly  and  properly  be  denominated  its 
property.  In  the  very  message  underconsideration, 
Mr.  Polk,  in  his  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
value  of  our  acquisitions,  asserts  that  it  is  this  very 
sovereignty  whicli  we  have  acquired  that"  consti- 
tutes indenmity  for  the  past."  But,  however  that 
may  be,  my  colleague  admits  that  Congress  has 
the  general  right  of^  legislation  over  the  Territories, 
and  so  does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina; 
although  they  do  not  derive  thafatuhority  from  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution.  This  compro- 
mise bill,  as  it  is  called,  admits  it,  by  the  strongest 
implication.  It  makes  a  form  of  government  for 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico.  In  New 
Me.xico  and  California  it  establishes  a  kind  of  oli- 
garchy, withholding  from  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories any  voice  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  that 
are  to  govern  them.  The  legislative  power  is  all 
vested  in  their  governors,  secretaries,  and  judges. 
This  anti-republican  feature  of  the  bill,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  power  which  enacts  with  that 
which  interprets  (u-  declares  the  law,  would  be 
sufficient  in  an  ordinary  case  to  determine  my  vote 
ao-ainst  it.  No  one  who  advocates  this  bill  can 
deny  the  right  of  Congress  lo  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  for  it  is  upon  that  assumption  that  its 
character  as  a  compromise-is  founded.  It  is  jjf 
least  intended  to  make  the  impression  at  the  North, 
that  it  affirms  the  prohibition  of  .slavery  in  tlie  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  for  a  limited  lime. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  digression  here,  I  will 
coiTimend  to  the  attention  of  ''^e  House  another 
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extract  from  my  colleague's  speech,  which,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  vote,  affords 
anotlier  striking  example  of  his  powers  of  vatici- 
nation, as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  his 
doctrines  about  truth: 

"  !  know  that  it  is  asserted,  and  that  by  southern 
'  sta!P_smen,  that  Congress  has  unlimited  power  of 
'  legislation  over  the  Territories;  but  if  this  be 
'  true,  then  Congress  may,  by  law,  commit  tlie  en- 
'  tire  government  of  the  persons  and  property  in 
'  the  Territories  to  the  will  of  a  single  individual, 
'  and  thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  despotism 
'  created  and  sustained  by  the  Constitution  itself — 
'  a  conclusion  so  monstrous  as  only  to  require  the 
'  annu^iciation  to  carry  home  the  conviction  of  its 
'  fallacy  to  every  mind." 

My  ciilleasue  would  seem,  with  the  power-if 
Cassandra,  to  have  foreseen  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  by  his  own  party  friends  and  southern  coad- 
jutors to  vote  for  a  bill  vesting  the  legislative  power 
of  New  Mexico  in  four  men,  and  that  of  California 
in  five,  who  were  to  be  the  creatures  of  Executive 
appoiiitrnent.  When  this  compromise'bill  was 
before  us  for  action,  he  would  appear  lo  have  lost, 
in  the  realization  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  by 
Congress,  the  horror  with  which  he  anticipated 
it.  He  hugged  the  "  monstrosity,"  and  sustained 
the  "  fallacy;"  but  there  was  no  inconsistency. 
His  magical  metaphysics  vindicates  his  vote  upon 
the  motion  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table.  He 
reasoned  upon  truth  "reduced,"  but  voted  upon 
truth  "developed." 

The  power  of  general  legislation  being  estab- 
lished, what  is  thereto  except  power  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.''  No  one  contends  that  there  is  any 
express  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  so  re- 
stricts it.  Why,  is  not  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  as  great  as  the  power  of  a 
State  Legislature  over  the  State.'  No  one  denies 
that  a  Stdte  Legislature  may  forbid  or  establish  it 
■within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Why  may  not 
Congress  exercise  the  same  power  over  the  Ter- 
ritories? It  is  said  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  the  lestriction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  trust.  I  admit  that  the 
powers'^of  government  are  a  trust  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  constitute  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  But  this  is  not  a  trust  subject  to  the 
same  rules  which  are  established  by  courts  of 
equity  to  govern  the  relations  of  the  trustee  to  the 
cestui  que  trust.  It  is  a  trust  sui  generis,  controlled 
by  its  own  principles,  and  the  trustee  is  the  su- 
pieme  power.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
public  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  with  a  view  to  its  settle- 
ment and  ultimate  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  The  trust  does  not,  by  the  sale,  attach 
itself  exclusively  to  the  fund  which  arises  from  the 
sale.  All  interest  in  the  land  is  not  lost:  its  nature 
only  is  changed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  look  to  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  pur- 
chasers in  the  use  of  the  properly,  both  with  respect 
to  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  purchased  upon  this  implied 
condition.  Otherwise,  you  would  make  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Government  so  to  dispose  of  it  as  to 
make  it  bring  the  largest  sum  of  money,  without 
reference  to  any  other  matter.  Vattel  thus  lays 
down  the  principle: 

"All  the  membersof  a  community  have  an  equal 
'  ri^ht  to  the  use  of  the  common  property.  But 
'  the  body  of  the  community  may  make  such  re"'- 
'  ulations  on  the  manner  of  enjoying  it  as  they 
'  think  proper,  provided  that  these  regulations  are 
'  not  inconsistent  with  that  equality  which  ouo-ht 
'  to  be  preserved  in  a  coinmimity  of  property." 

"All  the  raernbers  of  a  body  having  an  equal 
''right  to  their  common  property,  each  ought  to 
'  have  the  profit  of  it  in  a  manner  that  does  not  in- 
'  jure,  in  any  manner,  the  common  use." 

These  principles,  applied  to  our  action  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  fair 
partition  of  our  whole  territory,  with  a  reference 
to  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  as  the  true  basis 
of  a  compromise,  it  is  true  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  would 
not  exclude  any  citizen  of  the  slave  States  from 
settling  in  the  territory,  but  it  imposes  restrictions 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  that  right  which  would 
practically  destroy,  or  unjustly  impair  it.  On  the 
other  hatid,  while  tj]e  toleration  of  slavery  would 
not  prevent  a  citizen  of  the  free  States  from  going 


there,  it  is  contended  that,  according  to  his  views, 
it  imposes  such  objectionable  political  and  social 
encumbrances  upon  the  territory,  as,  practically, 
would  exclude  him.  As  it  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  same  portion  of  territory  cannot  be  made 
equally  available  to  both  sections  of  the  Union,  we 
can  only  in  a  partition  hope  for  or  obtain  equality 
of  participation.  The  application,  however,  of 
these  and  other  principles  relating  to  government, 
is  a  matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  Government  itself.  In  the  applica- 
tion it  must  look  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole, 
taking  care  never  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  any 
section  of  the  country,  or  of  any  individual  of  the 
community,  unless  the  public  welf.u-e  imperiously 
demands  it.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  the 
Government  may  err.  It  may  even  abuse  its 
powers.  But  could  its  action  be  declared  by  our 
courts  to  be  unconstitutional?  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  the  abuse  of  a  constitutional  power;  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  good  government,  and 
not  the  assumption  of  unconstitutional  power. 
The  imagined  rights  of  the  North  or  the  South  are, 
at  best,  but  rights  of  imperfect  obligation.  They 
could  not  be  enforced.  1  will  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  the  remark,  that  the  southern 
States  themselves  have  heretofore  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  Passing  over  the  Missouri 
compromise,  I  refer  to  the  cession  of  territory  to 
the  United  States  by  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  both  ejxpressly  provide  against  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  territory  which  they 
respectively  cede.  In  the  deed  of  cession  made 
by  North  Carolina,  through  her  commissioners, 
Samuel  Johnston  and  Benjamin  Hawkins,  [I  need 
not  stop  to  tell  my  colleague  who  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins was,  or  how  many  of  his  respectable  descend- 
ants are  now  in  the  district  he  represents,]' there 
is  a  proviso  or  condition,  that  "  no  regulation 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Congress,  shall  tend  to 
emancipate  slaves."  This  admits  the  power  to 
be  in  Congress,  and  it  proves  also,  that,  in  those 
days  of  simplicity,  a  "  regulation"  was  not  thought 
to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  a  law.  At  all 
events,  whether  a  law  or  not,  it  was  thought  com- 
prehensive enough  to  abolish  slavery. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
territory  or  the  United  States  as  to  slavery,  in  the 
absence  of  all  legislation  by  Congress  upon  the 
subject.  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  Oregon  is  only  important  to 
the  South  as  a  parf  of  a  proposed  compromise. 
Nobody  believes,  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
slavery  can  ever  go  there.  Slavery  will  cease  to  ex- 
ist, when  slave  labor  is  reduced  to  hunting  bear  and 
setting  beaver  traps.  If  our  territorial  acquisitions 
had  been  confined  to  Oregon,  extended  even  to 
54°  40',  we  should  not  now  be  deliberating  how  the 
Republic  is  to  be  saved.  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
tbrtiia  are  the  apples  of  discord.  We  are  already 
leaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  natio'nal  cupidity.  Could 
my  voice  prevail,  they  should  never  become  a  part 
of  our  country.  We  might  yet  throw  away  the 
worthless  acquisition.  As  a  legislator,  however, 
I  must  look  at  things  as  they  actually  will  exist, 
not  as  I  would  have  them. 

Without  some  action  by  Congress,  can  slavery 
exist  in  those  Territories?  If  legal  authority  is  of 
any  weight,  it  cannot.  Blackstone  thus  writes 
upon  the  subject: 

"  It  hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  coun- 
'  try  be  discovered  and  planted  by  English  sub- 
'  jects,  all  the  English  laws  then  in  being,  which  are 
'  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  are  immediately 
'  there  in  force. 

"  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries,  that  have 
'  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may,  indeed, 
'  alter  or  change  those  laws;  but  till  he  does  actu- 
'  ally  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
'  remain,  except  such  as  are  against  the  laws  of 
'God,  as  in  infidel  countries." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Insurance  Company  ds.  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  bales  of  cotton,  (1  Peters 'Reports, 
542,)  adopts  this  principle  as  the  ruleof  our  courts: 
"The  usage  of  the  world  is, 'if  a  nation  be  not 
'  entirely  subdued,  to  consider  the  holding  of  con- 
'  quered  territory  as  a  mere  military  occupation, 
'  until  its  fate  shall  be  determined  at  the  treaty  of 
'  peace.     If  it  be  ceded  by  treaty,  the  acquisition 


'  is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  territory  becomes  a 
'  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either 
'  on  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such 
'  as  its  new  master  shall  impose.  On  such  trans- 
'  fer  of  property,  it  has  never  been  held  that  the 
'  relations  of  the  inhabitaiUs  undergo  any  change, 
'  Their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are 
'  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created  between 
'them  and  the  government  which  has -acquired 
'  their  territory.  The  same  act  which  transfers 
'  their  country,  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
'remain  in  it;  and  the  law  which  may  be  denomi- 
'  nated  pohtical  is  necessarily  changed,  although 
'  that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general 
'conduct  of  individuals  remains  in  force  until 
'  altered  by  the  newly-created  power  of  the  State. 

"  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  laws  which 
'  were  in  force  in  Florida,,  while  a  province  of 
'  Spain,  (those  excepted  which  were  political  in 
'  their  character,  which  concerned  the  relations  be- 
'  tween  the  people  and  their  sovereign,)  remained 
'  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Government  of  the 
'  United  States." 

"  Slavery  is  a  municipal  re£;ulation.  The  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  reported  in  16th  vol- 
ume of  Peters'  United  States  Reports,  page  611: 

•'By^;t:l)e  general  law  of  nations,  no  nation  ia 
'  bound' to  recognize  the  state  of  slavery,  as  to  for- 
'  eign  slaves  found  within  its  limits,  when  it  is  in 
'  opposition  to  its  own  policy,  &c. 

".If  it  does,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  comity,  and  not 
'  a  matter  of  international  right.  The  state  of  sla- 
'  very  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regulation, 
'founded  upon,  and  limited  to,  the  range  of  the 
'  territorial  laws."* 

The  Constitution,  it  is  true, extends  over  all  ter- 
ritory which  the  Government  acquires.  Does  it 
carry  slavery  there?  I  have  never  heard  it  alleged 
that  the  Constitution  established  slavery;  the  argu- 
ment is,  that  it  recognizes  it.  This  is  not  strictly 
true;  it  recognizes  the  municipal  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Stales  which  admit  it,  as  far  as  they 
have  any  operative  force — that  is,  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  State.  It  goes  no  further,  ex- 
cept in  one  particular  case,  provided  for  expressly 
in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article:  If  a  slave 
".escape"  into  the  free  States,  he  must,  under  that 
clause,- be  "delivered  upon  cla*m;"  his  owner 
may  take  him  back  to  Stales  where  the  institution 
exists.  He  cannot  hold  him  in  slavery  in  the  free 
State  in  which  he  is  taken,  any  longer  than,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  necessary  to  carry  him  back. 
If  the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property, 
wherever  they  may  be  within  our  limits,  where 
was  the  necessity  for  this  provision?  Again;  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  tolerated  the  slave 
trade  until  1808,  gives  Congress,  by  implication, 
power  over  the  subject  outside  of  the  limits  of  th.p~ 
States,  and  refers  the  existence  of  the  institution 
to  the  States  themselves.  By  it.  Congress  is  pro- 
hibited from  forbidding  the  importation  of  such 
properly  into  such  States,  then  in  existence,  as 
should  "think  proper  lo  admit  it."  The  relation 
between  the  States,  as  to  their  municipal  law,  is 
foreign.  In  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  drawn 
by  a  citizen  of  one  State  upon  a  citizen  of  another 
Slate,  we  apply  the  law-merchant  as  it  operates 
upon  foreign  bills.  The  records  and  judicial  pro- 
ceeding of  the  courts  of  one  of  the  States  would  be 
regarded  by  the  courts  of  any  other  State  as  the 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  a  foreign  court, 
were  it  not  for  an  express  provision  on  the  subject 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  thus  recog- 
nizes, by  this  clause,  as  well  as  the  one  in  relation 
to  slaves  who  have  escaped  into  free  States,  this 
foreign  relation  of  the  States  lo  one  anot'ier,  as  to 
their  municipal  laws,  by  providing  against  its  effect 
in  particular  cases.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  how  the, 
relation  of  the  States  to  the  Territories  is  more 
intimate  than  thai  of  the  States  to  one  another. 

By  the  laws  of  Mexico,  as  they  existed  in  the 
Territories  of  New- Mexico  and  California  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition,  African  slavery  is  prohib- 
ited. Peon  slavery  is  a  very  different  thing.  As 
far  as  I  can  understand  it,  it  is  a  state  of  servitude 

*Tlie  same  rioclriiifi  is  affirmert  in  Jones  vs.  Vanzaiidl, 
McLi'au's  R.,  601,  and  in  niaiiyof  (lie  cnurisof  thMSOiitlicrii 
Status;  Lumlord  vs.  Co'iiiillnn,  14  Martin's  R.,  ."iO;  Rankin 
vs.  Lyrtia,  2  Marsliali's  R.,  470.  Tlu;  first  tlie  reports  of  the 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana,  and  the  last  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
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in  which  the  creditor,  by  lav/,  puis  the  debtor,  to 
be  terminated  upon  the  liquidation  of  the  delit  by 
theiabor  of  the  peon — which  debt  is  so  managed  by 
the  creditor,  generally,  that  it  accumulates,  instead 
of  diminishing.  With  us  the  slave  cannot  contract 
with  his  master,  and  of  course  could  not  be  sub- 
jected under  that  law,  unless  he  first  become  free. 
"African  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  southern  States, 
was  forbidden  in  that  territory  at  the  time  it  be- 
came, by  cession,  a  part  of  our  connXxy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  courts,  the  only  laws  which,  ipso 
facto,  were  annulled,  were  the  political  laws.  My 
eolleague  admits  that  no  laws  were  changed  except 
those  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution, 
I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  a  law  prohibiting 
slavery  is  not  against  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  if 
it  were,  the  laws  in  the  northern  Slates  abolishing 
slavery  are  null  and  void. 

How,  then,  can  I  doubt  that  thfl  courts,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  question,  and -without  some 
action  of  Congress,  would  decide,  that  in  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  slavery  could  not  exist.' 
Entertaining  the.se  views,  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously, whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  how  could 
I  have  voted  for  the  bill.''  Would  1  not  be  yielding 
the  claim  of  the  South,  knowingly  and  willfully? 
What  right  have  1  to  deceive  my  constituents  by 
voting  for  a  bill  to  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
our  ear,  and  break  it  in  our  hope.'"  Much  less 
could  I  make  the  sacrifice  without  some  hope  that 
it  would  bring  peace.  It  brought  no  assurance  that 
the  waters  were  subsiding.  There  was  no  spirit 
of  compromise  in  the  manner  it  was  forced  through 
the  Senate.  It  cam-e  to  the  House  branded  with 
the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Its  passage  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  cry  of  repeal.  •  It  would 
have  mineied  itself  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 
There  would  have  been  a  struggle  to  get  a  northern 
or  a  southern  President,  so  as  to  have  a  northern 
or  southern  judiciary  established  in  these  Territo- 
ries. In  the  providence  of  God,  a  vacancy  might 
occur  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  judicial  ermine  might  have  been  stained  by 
political  prostitution.  At  all  events,  the  weiglifand 
moral  influence  of  the  court  must  have  been  forever 
destroyed  in  one  section  or  the  other  of  the  Union. 
We  have  no  right  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
settling  this  question  upon  the  judiciary.  I  would 
not  permit  it  to  go  there  in  any  shape,  if  it  could 
be  avoided;  certainly  not  in  this.  It  has  surprised 
me  very  much  to  see  those  men  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  repudiators  of  some  of  the  decisions  of 
this  Court  upon  constitutional  questions,  now  seek- 
ing refuge  under  its  wing.  I  believe  it  is  because 
they  dare  not  meet  the  question.  Sir,  he  who 
falters  now  is  no  true  lover  of  his  country.  Let 
us  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  conciliation, 
not  with  heated  denunciations  and  angry  threats. 
Let  us  meet  it  with  a  determination  to  settle  it,  and 
we  must  assviredly  succeed. 

I  will  examine  the  bill  a  little  more  in  detail.  The 
people  of  Oregon  have  enacted  a  code  of  laws  for 
themselves.  These  are  subject  to  our  control;  and 
among  them  is  one  excluding  slavery.  The  bill 
provides  that  these  laws  shall  be  and  continue  in 
force  until  "  three  months  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Legislature."  When  the  Legislature  meets, 
these  must  be  reenacted,  or  new  laws  made  and 
brought  to  Congress,  under  the  sixth  section  of  the 
bill  for  approval.  Slaveholders  in  the  mean  time 
cannot  take  their  property,  and  consequently  will 
not  settle  there.  The  Legislature  will  be  composed 
of  free-soil  men,  and  of  course  the  law  of  exclusion 
will  be  reenacted,  and  the  question  come  up  before 
Congress  again.  If  the  bill  had  pas.sed,  we  could 
rot  in  honor  have  disapproved  this  law.  The  effect, 
of  course,  of  all  this  unmeaning  legislation,  would 
be  to  keep  open  the  subject,  bring  it  again  before 
Congress  for  agitation,  and  secure,  beyond  doubt, 
to  the  North  the  share  which  she  is  to  have  under 
this  compact.  In  the  mean  time,  the  South  is  to 
take  her  chance,  which  I  think  I  have  shown  to  be 
a  very  bad  one,  for  California  and  New  Mexico. 
The  matter  is  to  be  suspended  until  a  case  is  made 
for  the  courts.  The  fanatics  of  the  North  are  in- 
vited to  send  their  emissaries  to  stir  up  dissensions 
and  lawsuits  between  the  master  and  his  slave. 
No  law  can  be  pas.sed  to  prevent  it,  or  to  punish 
the  officious  intermeddlers.  As  soon  as  the  slave- 
holder gets  into  the  country,  his  slaves  are  all  in- 
formed that  it  is  expected  by  Congress  that  they 


will  institute  suits  against  their  master,  to  try  the 
q«teslion  of  their  freedom.  One  suit  may  determine 
the  general  question;  but  each  slave  must  stand 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  case. 
What  a  picture  for  a  southern  man  to  look  upon  I 
Can  slavery  ever  in  fact  be  carried  there  under  such 
circumstances,  even  if  the  Constitution  "extends" 
it,  as  it  is  contended  it  does,  over  the  territory? 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  colleague  that  all  the 
South  ought  to  ask  in  relation  to  this  territory  is 
non-intervention.  I  maintain  that  if  we  have  any 
right,  whether  that  right  be  under  the  Constitution, 
or  founded  upon  equity  and  justice,  to  carry  slave 
property  there,  we  have  also,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, a  right  to  some  legislation  to  protect  and 
secure  it.  In  a  new  and  sparsely-populated  coun- 
try the  laws  are,  at  best,  imperfectly  executed;  and 
this  peculiar  kind  of  property  requires  something 
more  than  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  as  applied 
to  other  property,  to  protect  and  secure  it.  Look 
at  the  statute-books  of  the  slave  States.  See  the 
long  list  of  police  and  criminal  laws  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  enact — some  enforced  by  severe 
penalties,  some  declaring  certain  interferences  with 
the  enjoyment  of  this  kind  of  property  to  be  felony 
without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Are  not  these,  or 
some  of  these,  absoiutehj  necessary?  If  not,  then 
they  are  bloody  and  atrocious,  and  my  colleague's 
"  own  Carolina"  stands  convicted  before  the  world 
of  unnecessarily  taking  the  life  of  man,  by  en- 
forcing the  execution  of  such  laws.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  maintain  that  such  laws  are  proper  and 
absolutely  necessary.  I  maintain  that  slave  prop- 
erty cannot  be  secure  in  the  Territories,  any  more 
than  in  the  States,  v/iihout  some  such  legislative 
enactments.  And,  holding  these  opinion.?,  I  turn 
to  the  bill,  and  find  that  the  oligarchy  of  judges, 
governors,  and  secretaries,  in  whom  is  vested  all 
the  legislative  power,  is  expressly  forbidden  to 
pass  any  law  "  respecting'''  slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  upon  the  struggle  now 
going  on  in  the  country  as  one  purely  for  political 
power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not see  how  it  can  be  one  of  honor,  of  morals,  or 
of  sectional  or  State  interest,  in  any  other  way  than 
as  the  question  of  political  power  makes  it  so.  It 
is  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  North  that  they  have 
conscientious  scruples  about  extending  the  insti- 
tution. Sir,  the  number  of  slaves  is  not  increased; 
none  are  made  slaves  wli»  were  not  before.  I 
knov/  it  has  been  said  by  an  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  that,  by  well-estab- 
lished laws,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  population 
of  a  country  increases  more  rapidly,  and  in  pro- 
portion, as  it  is  extended  within  certain  limits. 
No  doubt  of  if.  But  it  is  because  their  comforts 
are  increased,  and  their  moral  and  social  condition 
improved.  In  its  application  to  slaves,  this  rule 
does  not  hold  good.  The  reason  ceasitT^,  the  rule 
ceases  also.  The  condition  of  the  slave,  moral  or 
social,  is  the  same.  It  is  the  will  and  heart  of  the 
master  that  makes  his  condition  more  or  less  tol- 
erable; and  the  obligations  which  public  opinion 
imposes  upon  him  are  certainly  as  great  and  as 
strongly  enforced  in  a  country  which  has  advanced 
in  intelligence  and  refinement,  as  in  one  that  is 
new  and  thinly  jettled.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  there  is  a  fact  which  speaks  loudly  for  the 
humanity  and  kindness  of  the  master,  and  the 
comfortable  condition  of  the  slave.  There  has  been 
no  importation  of  slaves  since  1808.  Besides  the 
natural  increase  of  the  white  population,  there  have 
been,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, very  large  accessions  to  it  from  emigration; 
and  yet  the  aggregate  increase  of  slaves  has  been  as 
great  as  that  of  the  white  population  of  the  country. 
To  go  back  to  the  subject,  if  it  were  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  slave  would  be  improved,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  an  argument  which  appealed  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  North  for,  rather  tlian 
against,  its  extension. 

I  cannot  see,  sir,  how  the  interest  of  the  slave 
States  is  to  be  advanced,  or  the  institution  strength- 
ened at  home,  by  taking  aivay  their  citizens  and 
their  slave  property.  I  have  always  resisted  this 
extension  of  territory,  not  only  because  I  believed 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  also  because,  as  a  North  Carolinian, 
looking  to  the  interest  of  my  own  State,  and  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  promote  it,  I  had  reasons  that 
appealed  most  strongly  to  my  /eelings  of  State 


pride.  I  love  North  Carolina.  I  love  her  for  her 
moral  honesty.  I  love  her  for  her  political  integ- 
rity. My  destiny  has  been  cast  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  constitution.  A  portion  of  her  citizens 
have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  honored  me  with 
their  confidence,  before  age  had  given  the  expe- 
rience and  information  which  might  have  embold- 
ened me  to.  seek  it.  Surely,  sir,  I  could  not  be  a 
true  son  of  such  a  State  if  I  could  sacrifice  or  ne- 
glect her  interests.  I  never  could  consent,  if 
there  were  not  reasons  paramount  to  these,  and  of 
higher  considerations  to. her,  to  add  anew  impulse 
to  tiiat  tide  of  emigration  which  has  been  sweep- 
ing away  lier  wealth  and  her  population,  and 
doomed  her  for  years  to  be  the  "nursery  of  the 
Southwest."  Such  reasons,  however,  must,  for 
the  present,  give  way  to  a  question  of  greater  mag- 
nitude to  the  South,  and  to  North  Carolina.  I 
desire  that  this  accession  of  political  strength  in 
the  Senate  and  in  this  House,  and  in  all  the  politi- 
cal questions  which  can  come  before  the  people, 
shall  be  ffiirly  apportioned.  And,  in  order  that 
the  South  may  liave  her  share  in  truth,  and  not  in 
empty  promises,  I  ask  and  insist  upon  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  Congress.  I  am  told  by  those  south- 
ern gentlemen  who  supported  the  bill,  that  it  is 
idle  to  expect  that.  It  may  be  so.  It  may  now 
be  too  late — too  late  for  the  South  to  escape  the 
chains  of  political  servitude  already  clanking  in  her 
ears.  If  the  wishes  (as  1  believe  them  to  exist) 
of  some  gentlemen  are  to  be  carried  out,  it  may  be 
too  late  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  If  it  - 
be  true  that  I  am  asking  in  vain,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  incumbent  upon  me  to  discharge 
my  duty  faithfully  and  fearlessly.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  make  the  effort  until  the  matter  is  adjusted. 
If  it  is  true  that  it  is  now  too  late,  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility rests  somewhere.  N^ot  upon  me,  or  the 
party  to  which  I  belong.  "Thou  canst  not  say  I 
did  it,"  is  the  consolatory'  reflection  which  is  left 
to  us.  Thexj  are  guilty  who  have  instigated  and 
supported  the  Executive  in  his  reckless  disregard 
of  the  Constitution,  and  his  ambitious  and  selfish 
projects  of  personal  aggrandizement.  With  their 
"aid  and  comfort"  he  has,  under  the  false  pre- 
tence that  national  honor  was  endangered,  but  in 
truth  with  the  settled  and  determined  pui-pose  of 
illustrating  his  administration  by  a  vast  extension 
of  our^imits,  precipitated  us  into  a  war  with  a 
neighboring  Republic.  Our  armies  have  overrun 
her  territory,  desolated  her  fields,  laid  her  smiling 
cities  in  smoking  ruins,  and  reddened  her  rivers 
with  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  until — 

"  It  seemed  iis  if  their  source  had  been  some  mighty  heart 

Gashed  to  its  death." 
The  fruit  of  it  all  is  this  territory,  which  has 
brought  such  distraction  to  our  councils  and  to  our 
country.  The  "indemnity  for  th'e  past"  with 
Mexico,  is  threatening  tlie  "security  for  the  fu- 
ture" at  home.  This  crisis  might  have  been  fore- 
seen. The  history  of  the  past  was  full  of  admo- 
nition. We  have  once  before  been  in  a  similar 
situation.  Once  before  the  sky  has  lowered,  the 
curtained  atmosphere  grown  dark  and  heavy,  and 
the  deep  muttering  of  the  thunder  broken  upon 
our  ears.  A  compromise  brought  us  a  clear  sky; 
and  the  joy  with  which  the  first  ray  of  hope  was 
hailed  throughout  the  whole  country,  told  too  well 
the  deep  sense  of  the  danger  we  had  escaped.  'We 
were  not  witkout  warning.  Tiiis  crisis  might  have 
been  avoided;  and,  warned  as  we  were  by  past 
experience,  why  was  it  voluntarily  encountered? 
Sir,  the  answer  to  that  question  will  be  found  in 
the  blind  folly  or  mad  ambition  of  the  President  and 
his  supporters;  and  happy,  thrice  happy  for  our 
country  will  be  the  day  which  shall  determine,  at 
once,  the  existence  of  the  Administration  and  the 
power  of  the  party  which  supports  it. 

LEGISLATION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SLAVERY.^, 

SPEECH  OF.  MR.  A.  AV.  VENABLE, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  29,  and  August  7,  1848. 
The  Messnt'es  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Mexico,  and  in  relation --to  the  Boundaries  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,  being  under  consideration — 
Mr.  VENABLE  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:    I   would  most  willingly  devote 
the  time  which  the  rule  of  this  House  allows  me 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


to  consume,  to  the  discussion  of  the  two  messages 
of  the  President  now  on  the  table.  The  peace 
with  Mexico,  to  whicli  they  i elate,  and  the  inter- 
esting questions  arising  therefrom,  would  be  more 
than  I  could  fully  discuss  in  the  course  of  a  single 
hour.  But,  sir,  as  I  intend  my  remarks  for  my 
cor>stituents  and  the  country,  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  the  right  which  has  arisen  under  the  operation 
of  the  hour-rule,  to  write  out  and  publish  them. 
I  regret  that  my  attention  has  been  called  away 
for  a  moment  from  the  messages;  but  as  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Donnell]  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
administer  a  rebuke  to  me  in  his  detnit,  to  which  I 
have  listened  with  profound  attention,  courtesy  to 
him  requires  that  I  should  reply.  He  has  taken 
exception  to  the  manner  in  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  had  undertaken  to  speak  for  North 
Carolina,  and  reminded  me  that  I  represented 
only  one  district  of  our  State;  that  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  1st  of  June,  concerning  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  in  asserting  the  claim  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  loan  equal  right  in  lh(?  public  domain  with 
the  citizens  of  those  States  whose  institutions  did 
not  recognize  slavery,  I  had  used  the  expression, 
"  I  speak  for  my  own  Carolina;"  thereby  assu- 
ming to  myself  a  right  to  which  I  was  not  entitled. 
I  believed  then,  as  J  do  now,  that  I  spoke  the  sen- 
timents of  the  fieople  of  that  State.  But,  sir,  every 
citizen  within  her  borders  may  use,  and  should 
use,  the  same  expression.  I  owe,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative, the  most  profound  respect  to  the  will  of 
my  immediate  constituents.  To  their  instructions 
I  owe  obedience.  But  the  high  behest  ofallegiance 
I  owe  "  to  my  own  CitroUna" — to  (he  land  where 
all  that  I  most  value  live — the  land  where  the  first 
note  of  independence  carried  alarm  to  the  hearts  of 
our  enemies  in  the  era  of  the  Revolution — the  land 
whose  wi.se  and  paternal  police  secures  liberty 
without  taxation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  govern- 
ment without  those  onerous  burdens  which  too 
often  accompany  it.  I  spoke  for  her,  one  of  the 
old  thirteen,  who  refused  to  come  into  the  Union 
until  her  rights  were  secured,  and  especially  until 
she  became  satisfied  that  the  rights  of  her  citizen.s 
were  recognized  and  guarantied,  as  to  the  species 
of  property  now  under  discussion. 

Sir,  I  cannot,  like  my  colleague,  claim  Carolina 
as  my  fatherland — I  am  a  native  of  Virginia;  but 
within  her  borders  1  found  all  that  makes  life  dear 
and  happy;  and  I  will  say  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  that  the  dust  and  stones  thereof  are  more 
precious  in  my  sight  than  the  jewels  of  any  other 
land.  I  felt  profound  astonishment  when  I  lieard 
my  colleague  declare  that  North  Carolina  held  an 
humble  jmsitinn  on  Ihisfioor! 

Mr.  DONNELL.  With  my  colleague's  per- 
niission,  I  will  put  myself  right.  Jf  I  said  that 
North  Carolina  held  an  humble  position  on  this 
floor,  I  must  have  done  so  in  the  hurry  of  debate. 
1  meant  to  say  that  I  was  an  humble  Representa- 
tive of  an  unpretending  State. 

Mr.  VENABLE.  I  gladly  receive  the  expla- 
nation of  my  colleague's  remarks.  I  am  gratified 
to  learn  that  such  was  not  his  intention.  The 
expression  was  used,  and  observed,  not  only  by 
myself,  but  by  others;  but  I  am  pleased  that  1  have 
called  it  up  to  his  notice;  for  I  should  have  looked 
in  vain  in  his  remarks  for  the  evidence  to  sustain 
the  admission.  It  would  have  been  a  new  and 
unexpected  declaration  from  one  of  her  own  sons. 
I  am  apprised  that  there  is  but  one  place  in  all 
those  to  which  men  are  assigned,  or  which  they 
seek  after,  for  which  they  never  encounter  the 
efforts  of  competition.  Those  who  aspire  to  ele- 
vated positions,  whose  ears  have  drunk  in  the 
whisperings  of  ambition,  or  who  are  struggling  for 
success  in  any  of  the  laudable  pursuits  which 
interest  our  race,  find,  at  every  stage  of  their  prog- 
ress, those  who  would  supplant  them,  or  seize  the 
prize  they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  grasp. 
But,sir,  for  an  humble  position  there  will  be  found 
no  competitor;  and  our  own  Carolina  will  be  al- 
lowed to  assutne  that  ])osition  when  her  sons  claim 
it  for  her.  Her  representation  at  all  times  on 
this  floor,  and  her  distinguished  Senators,  enable 
her  to  claim  that  position,  which,  as  one  of  the 
gallant  old  thirteen,  she  is  entitled  to;  and  although 
(like  the  most  of  the  others)  somewhat  overshad- 
owed by  the  growth  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  of  States,  she  looks  upon  them  with  the 
high  satisfaction  with  which  a  fond  parent  regards 
the  prosperity  of  his  children.     Sir,  who  can  claim  \ 


an  hvmble  position,  on  fhis  floor  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  land  which  sent  forth  a  Davie,  a  Nash,  a  Gra- 
ham, and  a  Davidson,  together  with  a  host  of 
others,  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Revolution,  and 
to  die  on  the  battle-fields  at  the  head  of  their  com- 
mands?— who.'se  patriotic  sons,  in  advance  of  the 
whole  American  people,  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Briti.^h  Crown;  and  whose  distin- 
guished son,  Richard  D.  Spaight,  (the  ancestor  of 
my  colleague,)  signed  that  memorable  paper  which 
will  forever  render  the  4th  of  .Tuly  the  day  of  glory 
and  gralulatinn.  No,  sir;  the  names  of  Moore  and  of 
Iredell,  of  Davie  anti  of  Henderson,  of  Nash  and 
of  Taylor,  of  Stanly,  Gaston,  John.'jton,  and  Hay- 
wood, and  a  host  of  those  now  numbered  with  her 
illustrious  dead,  together  with  the  living  lights  and 
ornaments  of  the  bench  and  bar,  have  made  her 
illustrious.  Whilst  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  comtrymen, 
and  tlie  long  list  of  statesmen  who  have  illustrated 
her  claims  to  distinction  and  renown,  are  remem- 
bered, my  own  Carolina  shall  never,  with  my  con- 
currence, assume  an  humble  position.  She  needs 
no  claims  of  mine  to  perfect  her  titles  to  the  respect 
of  her  sister  States  and  the  worfd;  they  are  per- 
fected in  the  history  of  her  departed,  and  the  patri- 
otism of  her  living,  sons. 

My  colleague  also  declared,  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  increase  of  our  territorial  limits;  that 
we  had  already  too  much;  and  that  our  western 
domain  had  already  produced  most  mischievous 
consequences,  by  inducements  to  emigration;  the 
strength  and  resources  of  our  State  had  been  car- 
ried ofTby  that  drain.  Sir,  I  know  that  the  owners 
of  many  broad  acres  in  the  old  States  have  felt  this 
apparent  evil  to  a  j;reat  extent.  The  lands  in  the 
old  Slates  have  declined  in  value  upon  every  ex- 
tinction of  Indian  title,  upon  every  accession  to 
our  limits.  But,  sir,  should  we  grieve  over  thi.?? 
Should  we  prefer  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
few  to  the  success  of  the  whole  people?  Should 
we  not  rather  cheerfully  and  promptly  divide  out 
our  wealth  with  our  children,  and  feel  that  their 
piosperity  is  our  glory?  Sir,  civilization  rejoices 
in  the  .sound  of  the  woodchopper's  axe;  and  as  the 
tall  forests  fall  before  his  stroke,  the  earth  smiles  in 
ahuiidance  where  nature,  beautiful  but  unproductive 
of  human  life,  had  reigned  undisturbed  for  centu- 
ries. Sir,  when  I  look  around  on  this  floor,  and 
cast  my  eye  over  thtf  Senate;  when  I  remember, 
that  from  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic, through  all  those  pursuits  where  men  win  dis- 
tinction, I  find  that  my  own  Cnrnlina  nwmhers  her 
full  proportion,  I  am  content.  These  are  her  sons, 
who,  having  braved  the  difficulties  of  a  new  coun- 
try, have  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  tamed  it, 
and  founded  empires — have  risen  with  the  country 
of  their  adoption  to  honor  and  distinction,  and  now 
shed  tlie-lustre  which  beams  from  this  honor  upon 
the  fatherland.  No,  sir,  I  would  not  bridle  the 
enterprise  of  our  bold  and  hardy  yeomanry.  I 
rejoice  that  the  richest  and  the  best  soil  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  invites  their  industry  into  active  exer- 
cise; that  honor,  wealth,  and  happiness,  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  of  her  sons  who  may 
choose  to  relieve  himself  from  the  adventitious  in- 
fluences which  the  habits  of  an  older  country  throw 
in  his  way,  and,  going  forth  into  the  great  struggle 
of  life,  may  achieve  a  victory  over  fortune  by  his 
energy  and  virtue. 

Another  colleague  [Mr.  Boydok]  has  expressed 
.  the  samehorror  of  emigration  and  its  consequences. 
Sir,  however  that  gentleman  may  oppose  emigra- 
tion from,  he  can  have  no  objection  to  immigration 
into,  Carolina.  His  own  history  would  illustrate  his 
opinions.  He  emigrated  from  the  colder  region  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  sunny  plains  of  our  Carolina. 
I  presume  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  change,  and 
does  not  wish  to  see  so  fine  a  country  drained  of 
her  population  by  inducements  afforded  by  a  fertile 
territory,  which  contains  lands  of  superior  quality 
at  Government  price.  He  has  rebuked  me  for  my 
zeal  in  denouncing  those  who  justify  outrages  on 
the  rights  of  the  South,  when,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, gentlemen  on  this  floor  demanded  the  sym- 
pathy of  Congress  for  a  band  of  kidnappers,  and 
declared  that  treason  and  sedition  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  towards  his  master  was  a  virtue,  and  not 
a  crime — when  even  the  murder  of  a  master  by 
a  fugitive  slave  was  pronounced  to  be  heroism, — 
because  1  denounced  such  a  course,  and  those  who 
thrust  this  policy  on  the  House,  as  became  the 


representative  of  a  constituency  whose  rights  were 
invaded.  I  am  regarded  by  him  as  an  extreme  sla- 
very man,  and  as  one  of  those  who  do  not  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  country;  I  am  clas.sed  with  those 
agitators  whose  happiness  seems  to  consist  in  the 
production  of  disquietude  and  mischief;  I  am  ar- 
raigned as  consuming  the  time  of  this  House  tw 
make  capital  at  home,  by  giving  undae  prominence 
to  the  qjiestion  of  slavery.  Sir,  this  might  have 
come  with  some  semblance  of  propriety  from  ai 
member  from  the  free  States,  who  supposes  thaft 
his  philanthropic  enterprises  are  of  more  impGrt- 
ance  than  the  rights  of  his  feiTow-citizens;  who- 
would  indulge  in  his  sympathy  for  the  black,  by 
the  ruin  of  the  white,  race.  But  I  was  not  fully 
prepared  to  hear  fhis  from  a  Representative  from 
North  CiJroltnaj  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman,, 
that  my  constituents  of  both  parties,  as  well  as 
many  who  have  addressed  me  on  the  subject  front* 
various  parts  of  the  State,  have  ex[)re.'lised  their 
approbation  of  my  course,  and  sustained  me  with 
their  most  hearty  thanks.  He  haa  mistaken  the" 
opinions  of  our  people,  if  he  supposes  that  they 
either  demand  or  approve  of  tame  a'nd'  qnie\  sub- 
mission when  their  rights  are  invaded.  The  hon-' 
orable  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Vermont  [Mr, 
Marsh]  well  remarked,  that  in  hia  estimate  of  the 
opinions  of  southern  gentlemen,  he  made  great 
allowance  for  their  early  impressions,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances uiidtr  which  they  were  educated;  thai! 
these  impressions  were  rarel'y  eradictited  without 
the  destruction  of  most  that  was  good  and' valuable 
in  character.  I  presume  that  my  colleague  ha»  no4 
divested  himself  of  the  influence  of  early  educatiorr, 
under  which  his  opinions  and  character  were 
formed.  We  find  an  entire  concurrence  in  his 
opinions  as  to  the  unlimited  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, with  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  from 
his  native  Bay  State — a  State  always  Federal  in  its 
politics,  always  the  advocate  of  centralism,  and 
from  which,  by  its  extensive  emigration,  like  opin- 
ions have  radiated  as  from  a  focus, and  penetrated 
every  State  in  the  Union.  I  can  thus  satisfactorily 
account  for  my  colleague's  views:  early  associa- 
tions have  brought  back  the  opinions  of  early  life, 
and  he  sees  all  the  power  of  the  creator  vested  irt 
the  creature  which  has  been  made.  He  i-egards 
Congress  as  sovereign,  and  having  the  sovcreigr* 
right  to  decide  what  shall  be,  and  what  shall  not 
be,  property,  in  the  territorial  domain.  I  have 
somewhere  read  in  a  book  of  fiction,  that  Genii 
amused  themselves  by  transforming  animals  into 
human  beings;  one,  in  a  freak,  changed  a  cat  into 
a  beautiful  female — lovely,  witty, fair — the  charm 
of  society,  and  the  life  and  light  of  that  intercourse 
which  sheds  its  blandishments  over  and  around 
the  social  circle.  But  with  all  her  accomplish- 
ments and  rare  attainments,  whenever  a  mouse  was 
seen,  her  instincts  resumed  their  sway,  and  she 
pursued  her  game.  My  colleague  feels  the  return 
of  those  early  impressions,  which  are  instilled  into 
every  northern  bosom  from  early  infancy  concern- 
ing the  South  and  its  institutions,  and  southern 
politics;  he  returns  It)  his  first  love,  those  high 
notions  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Governmenti 
and  the  propriety  of  police  and  municipal  legisla- 
tion over  inhabitants  of  Territories  who  have  no 
voice  in  this  House,  and  are  actually  governed  with- 
out representation.  Whatever  he  may  say  aboMt 
the  tyranny  of  the  veto  power,  which  he  seems  to 
regard  with  a  holy  horror,  he  seems  to  have  no  fear 
of  the  injurious  power  of  a  majority  of  Congress, 
when  overleaping  the  Constitution,  and  prostrating 
every  guarantee  of  our  rights.  Perhaps,  being  one 
of  them,  he  does  not  fear  it  so  much,  as  habil 
causes  acquiescence  in  almost  any  system  of 
policy. 

Sir,  a  very  learned  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  Mann,]  in  a  recent  speech  delivered 
in  this  House,  has  fully  developed  the  state  of 
New  England  feeling  and  opinion  in  relation  to 
southern  men  and-  southern  institutions.  I  have 
that  speech  before  me,  in  which  he,  like  my  col- 
league, argues  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
without  limitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  iti 
all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States;  but,  unlike 
my  colleague,  does  not  understand  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  as  it  exists  with  us.  But  he, 
too,  like  my  two  colleagues,  is  opposed  to  emigra- 
tion from  theSouth  into  the  public  domain.  Adopt- 
ing and  endorsing  the  language  of  some  reverend 
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libeller  of  the  South,  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing; terms; 

"  The  point  of  honor  is  the  only  principle  many  of  them 
know.  Violence  and  dissipation  l)iing  do<vn  every  snc- 
ceeding  generation  to  a  state  continually  lower;  so  that 
now,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  passed,  tlie  slave- 
holdin?  territory  may  be  described  as  a  vast  mi.isionary 
jrround,  and  one  so  uncomfortable  to  the  faithful  ministry  of 
•<;!hri>t,  by  reason  of  its  jealous  tempers,  and  the  known  re- 
pugnance it  has  to  many  of  the  first  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
that  scarcely  a  missionary  can  be  fonnoi  to  enter  it.  Con- 
nected witii  this  moral  decay,  the  resources  of  nature  also 
are  exhausted,  and  her  fertile  territories  changed  to  a  desert 
by  the  uncreating  power  of  a  spendthrift  institution.  ArTd 
then,  having  made  a  waste  where  God  had  made  a  garden, 
slavery  cathers  up  the  relics  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  baser 
rctics  still  of  virtue  and  all  manly  enterprise,  and  goes  forth 
lo  renew,  on  a  virgin  soil,  its  dismal  and  forlorn  history. 
Thus,  at  length,has  been  produced  what  may  be  called  the 
liowie-knife  .style  of  civilization,  and  the  wvw  west  of  the 
South  is  overrun  by'it— a  spirit  of  blood  which  defies  all 
laws  of  God  and  man  :  honoralfie,  but  not  honest ;  promiit 
to  resent  an  iMJiiry,  slack  to  discharge  a  debt :  educated  to 
ease,  and  readier,'  of  course,  wnen  the  jueans  of  living  fail, 
to  find  them  at  the  Eambling  fable  or  the  race  groimd,  than 
"in  any  work  of  industry — profiably  squandering  the  means 
ofliving  there,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  ease  itself."' 
-  The  setitleman  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
nianner  in  which  the  children  of  southern  parents 
are  nursed,  and  the  consequences: 

"  It  may  seem  a  little  out  of  place,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
here  adverting  to  one  point,  which,  as  a  lover  of  children 
and  a  parent,  touches  me  more  deeply  than  any  other.  To 
whom  are  intrusted  at  the  South  the  early  care  and  nurture 
of  children.'  It  has  been  thought  hy  many  educators  and 
metaphysicians,  that  children  learn  as  much  before  the  age 
of  sev?n  years  as  ever  afterwards.  Who,  at  the  South,  ad- 
ministers this  early  knowli^rige — these  ideas,  these  vievi's, 
that  have  such  sovereign  eflicacy  in  the  formation  of  adult 
'Character.'  Who  has  the  custody  of  children  during  this 
■ductile,  forming,  receptive  period  of  life — a  period  when  the 
mind  absorbs  whatever  is  brought  into  contact  with  it.'  Sir, 
the  children  of  the  South,  more  or  less,  and  generally  more, 
«re  tended  and  nurtured  by  slaves." 

The  gentleman  invades  the  nursery  of  every 
southern  family, and  charges  southern  mothers  with 
such  utter  disregard  of  parental  duties,  that  their 
children  aiK3  left  to  the  tutelage  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, vulgarity,  passion — perhaps  imparity.  These, 
from  a  distinguished  gentleman  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  who  presunTes  to  describe  manners 
which  he  never  saw,  institutions  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  and  domestic  relations  which  he  does 
not  understand !  He  sends  forth  to  the  world  a  libel 
■on  the  South,  with  all  the  authority  to  be  derived 
from  his  name;  and  this  is  meekly  to  be  passed 
by,  or  else  my  colleague  would  denounce  the  man 
who  wouldfc^ternly  contradict  the  asperser  as  an 
agitating  mischief-maker. 

Sir,  I  should  have  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
fVom  Massachusetts,  when  forming  his  impres- 
sions of  the  South  from  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  meets  in  this  House,  has  not  been  compelled  to 
pronounce  us  all  steeped  in  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, vulgarity,  passion,  crime,  and  impurity.  And 
1  can  assure  him,  and  all  who  call  his  speeches 
mild  and  discreet  argument,  that  they  are  not  emi- 
nently successful  in  conciliating  our  kind  feelings 
or  our  personal  respect.  Suppose,  sir,  I  should 
take  the  rantings  of  Abby  Folsom,  or  the  wild  and 
wicked  schemes  of  Garrison:  should  I,  in  por- 
traying the  manners  and  characteristics  of  northern 
society,  select  the  absurdities  practised  in,  and  pro- 
claimed from,  anti-sabbath,  anti-government  so- 
cieties, with  which  that  region  is  rife;  the  wild 
excesses  of  Millerism,  and  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
the  abominations  of  Socialism  and  Fourrierism, 
with  thedark  iniquitiesofMormonism,and  Shaker- 
ism,  and  all  the  numerous  fanaticisms  which  spring 
up  and  flourish  in  their  free  soil,  and  amongst  the 
free  institutions  in  the  land  of  steady  habits  and 
common  schools;  and  having  drawn  my  authority 
from  some  one  instigated  by  the  moody  malice 
of  a  priest,  or  some  vagrant  letter-writer  or  com- 
piler of  travels,  send  forth  a  speech  to  the  world, 
that  this  is  a  picture  of  the  wild,  unprincipled  vul- 
gar race  who  occupy  the  free  States,  and  cultivate 
free  soil — the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  three  hundred  years  ago  on  his  own  Ply- 
mouth rock — and  hold  them  up  as  the  evidences  of 
degeneracy  from  the  high  position  of  their  ances- 
tors,— would  I  not  be  a  slanderer.'  Could  any 
reasonable  man  assign  another  character  to  one  so 
reckless  in  examining  his  authorities,  and  so  wan- 
ton in  the  charges  which  are  founded  upon  them.' 
And  yet  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  is  to  go  forth 
to  the  world  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  social 
economy  of  the  South.  Sir,  I  desire  none  of  that 
philosophy  which  my  colleague  so  admires  and 


applauds;  but  I  denounce  the  whole  as  a  foul  and 
abominable  libel.  I  regret,  sir,  that  1  cannot  pur- 
sue the  analysisof  the  gentleman'sspeech,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  a  more  minute  investigation.  It  should 
be  done;  and  perhaps,  if  no  one  else  shall  under- 
take the  task,  I  may  myself,  hereafter,  pursue  the 
subject  further. 

Sir,  this  affords  but  another  inelancholy  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  fanaticism.  It  is  humilia- 
ting to  see  a  gentleman  of  high  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  manifestingall  theevidences  of  high  breed- 
ing in  his  intercourse  with  gentlemen,  with  en- 
larged views  on  literary  subjects,  conversant  with 
and  practising  all  the  amenities  of  life,  so  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  monomania  on  this 
subject,  as  to  forget  his  connection  with,  or  sym- 
pathy for,  the  v/hites,  in  his  zeal  to  redress  the 
wrongs  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  blacks.  He  is  honest  in  bis  zeal,  and  doubt- 
less supposes  that  he  is  doing  faithful  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  but 
this  conviction  in  his  own  mind  would  induce  him 
for  days  to  devote  his  talents  and  acquirements  to 
the  defence  of  acknowledged  kidnappers — the  ab- 
ductoi's  of  slaves,  caught  in  the  fact.  His  heart, 
as  well  as  his  intellect,  is  so  absorbed  in  this  chiv- 
alrous attempt  to  revolutionize  the  frame-work  of 
our  social  institutions,  that  nothing  else  can  en- 
gage his  attention.  Upon  all  other  subjects  he 
may  doubt,  but  on  this  the  demonstrations  of  the 
line  of  uuty  seem  too  clear.  The  kidnapper  and 
the  felon — the  whole  African  race,  whether  happy 
and  contented  or  the  reverse,  are  subjects  of  his 
sympathizing  efforts;  but  his  own  race  and  coun- 
trymen are  either  forgotten  or  libelled.  Possessed 
of  the  overruling  conviction  that  he  has  a  high 
mission  confided  to  him,  he  goes  forth  to  right 
wrongs,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  any  but 
the  subjects  of  his  kindness.  Sir,  this  is  a  de- 
plorable picture — that  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
a  man  of  irreproachable  life  and  character,  should 
give  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  broad  denun- 
ciation of  his  southern  fellow-citizens,  from  their 
external  to  the  most  internal  social  relations  of 
life!  lAvould  say  that  this  is  a  bowie-knife  civil- 
ization, with  all  its  savage  accompaniments,  and  its 
nurseries  the  schools  of  vulgarity  and  impurity! 
We  are  left  to  deplore  the  sad  havoc  of  fanaticism, 
its  iron  rule  over  human  character — 

"  For  faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  fond  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  greatly  amused  at 
the  course  of  reinark  in  which  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Donnell]  indulged,  in  his  reply  to  my  speech  of 
the  1st  of  June.  He  made  a  grave  complaint  that 
I  had  answered  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  Badger]  on  the  1st,  when  that  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  that  month. 
The  reply  was  to  the  Senator,  and  not  to  my  col- 
league. I  reported  the  Senator  correctly,  as  both 
he  and  my  colleague  admit.  The  speech  (delivered 
by  me  in  the  House,  June  1st,  was  for  the  House; 
and,  doing  what  all  do — what  I  suppose  my  col- 
league will  do — I  wrote  out  that  speech  some  eight 
days  after  it  was  spoken,  and  published  it  for  the 
country.  A  copy,  early  in  that  month,  was  laid 
on  his  table  and  the  table  of  the  Senator.  They 
can  neither  be  afraid  nor  unwilling  for  their  real 
opinions  to  be  placed  before  the  public,  and  the 
time  makes  no  part  of  the  force,  value,  or  weight 
oftheir  opinion.  Both  gentlemen  have  since  gone 
much  further  in  tlie  avowal  of  their  faith  on  the  right 
of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  territories,  with  no  limit  but  their  will  and  their 
sense  of  justice;  and  it  is  upon  this  all-absorbing 
subject  that  the  public  mind  will  act  unceasingly, 
until  placed  at  ease  by  some  equitable  settlement. 
I  listened  with  no  small  amusement  to  the  meta- 
physical criticism  which  fell  from  my  colleague  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks.  He  professed  his  ina- 
bility to  comprehend  theannunciaiion,"  that  truth, 
'  reduced  to  its  elementary  principles,  affords  the 
'  only  safe  guide  to  investigation,  and  the  only 
'  satisfactory  conclusions  are  those  which  are 
'  formed  from  such  a  development. "  My  colleague 
amused  himself  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
my  metaphysics,  and  what  he  professed  to  be  un- 
able to  understand.  I  see,  in  his  course  on  this 
subject,  that  he  did  not  understand  a  proposition 
which  min:ht  have  saved  him  from  his  present  di- 
lemma. I  regret  that  he  could  not  understand  it. 
Had  my  colleague  troubled  himself  to  reduce  the 


great  principle,  that  in  our  Government  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  is  referable  to  those  elementary 
principles,  to  wit:  power,  will,  and  interest,  anil 
consequently,  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress, 
from  this  development  of  elctmentary  principles  he 
might  have  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  the  non-slaveholding  States  needed  no  aid  from 
him,  or  from  any  southern  man,  to  fix  upon  us 
the  stamp  of  inequality  of  rights,  and  consequently 
of  degradation  upon  North  Carolina — to  exclude 
her  sons,  the  brave  volunteers,  who  had  but  just 
returned  from  Mexico,  and  their  families,  from 
land  won  by  their  valor  and  their  privations,  and 
open  it  lo  the  etnigrant  and  loafer  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Sir,  I  warn  my  colleagues 
that  whoever  affirms  such  a  doctrine  in  any  part 
of  North  Carolina,  will  be  sure  ultiirialely  to  meet 
with  such  a  development  of  public  opinion  as 
will  bring  his  mind  to  the  safe  conclusion  that  the 
peo|)le  under-stand  their  rights,  and  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  abandon  them,  but  will  abandon  any 
man  who  advises  thein  so  to  do.  A  proposition 
that  Congress  ha;?  power,  in  virtue  of^  its  sover- 
eignty, to  grant  away  the  public  domain  to  a  favor- 
ite portion  of  our  population,  is  too  monstrous  to 
require  the  trouble  of  an  answer.  The  people  will 
answer  it,  and  most  satisfactorily,  with  their  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and 
of  those  who  hold  it. 

I  know,  sir,  that  I  am  considered  as  ultra  on 
the  subject  of  southern  rights.  My  colleague  ad- 
monishes me  not  to  speak  for  Carolina;  but,  sir,  I 
shall  speak  for  and  to  Carolina,  until  every  part 
of  the  State  is  aroused  to  the  consideration  of  this 
great  subject.  Well  ma}'  she  be  said  to  have  an 
humble  position  when  we,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, assent  to  or  assist  the  great  effort  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  to  surround 
the  slave  States  by  a  cordon  of  free  States,  and 
slarvc  slavery  out.  We  are  marked  for  ruin  and 
destruction  with  all  the  coolness  with  which  a 
political  economist  regards  the  means  in  compari- 
son with  the  end:  equalled  only  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  a  bhtcher  regards  the  ox  doomed 
to  be  the  next  sacrifice  for  the  market.  During 
the  process  of  starvation,  the  free  States  must 
acquire  an  ascendency  and  power  which  would 
place  us  effectually  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry, 
but  certainly  in  a  state  of  degradation.  I  charge 
no  gentleman  with  treason  to  the  South;  it  would 
be  unbecoming  in  me  to  do  so,  because  1  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  true.  I  have  never  heard  Brutus 
charged  with  treachery  to  Caesar,  or  with  treason 
to  Rome;  but  when  Cresar  was  staggering  and 
tottering  under  the  blows  of  Cassius  and  of  Casca, 
still  maintaining  the  struggle  with  his  foes,  when 
he  felt  his  life-blood  pouring  from  the  wound  that 
the  dagger  of  Brutus  inflicted,  he  exclaimed,  "  JE( 
tu  Brute!'"  Brutus  loved  not  Caesar  less,  but  Rome 
more!  So  when  I  see  the  South  reeling,  tottering, 
staggering,  bleeding  at  numerous  wounds  of  her 
northern  assailants,  but  yet  maintaining  a  pro- 
tracted, heroic  struggle  for  her  existence — when, 
at  that  crisis,  southern  statesmen  feel  it  their  duty 
to  admit  the  right  and  the  power  of  her  assailants, 
and  abandon  ail  the  positions  assumed  for  her  pro- 
lection,  I  am  compelled,  amidst  my  admiration  of 
the  disinterested  love  of  justice  and  of  ri^^ht,  to 
exclaim,  "  this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all!"  If  I 
see  a  man  with  his  face  glowing  with  passion,  hia 
eyes  flashing  with  rage,  in  his  hand  an  uplifted 
club,  threatening  to  strike  you  down, — if  I  should 
say  to  him,  "You  have  the  right,  you  have  the 
power  to  inflict  the  blow,"  and  he  f'orthwith  fells 
you  to  the  earth,  I  think  a  jury  would  be  apt  to 
find  me  an  accessory  to  the  act.  My  motive  was 
doubtless  an  abstract  love  of  justice,  but  most  in- 
discreetly, most  unseasonably  manifested.  The 
position  of  our  southern  slaveholding  constituen- 
cies presents  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  case 
supposed.  We  see  in  this  House  a  inajority  for 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  No  appeals  made  to  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  free-soil  parly  can  stay  the 
execution  of  their  purpose  thus  to  liumble,  thus 
to  degrade  our  southern  constituency.  The  ques- 
tion mingles  in  every  discussion^  the  purpose  is 
manifestin  every  movement.  vVe  here  throw 
ourselves  behind  the  intrenchments  of  the  Consti- 
tution, we  appeal  to  its  sacred  guarantees,  we  ask 
only  our  equal  rights;  and,  unfortunately,  our  own 
statesmen  deny  our  rights,  repudiate  our  claims, 
and  give  the  weight  of  their  talents  and  influence 
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to  establish  the  power.  Legislative  precedent — 
the  weakest  of  all  authority — is  invoked  to  aid  in 
the  overthrow  of  oUr  claims,  and  the  Constitution 
itself  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Congress.  A 
skillful  enemy  will  never  storm  a  fortress,  when  he 
perceives  a  wavering,  unsteady  part  of  our  lines, 
where  hesitation  invites  attack,  and  the  onset  and 
the  defeat  will  be  simultaneous.  Think  you  that 
either  compromise  or  arrangement  can  ever  be  made 
by  those  who  claim  all,  when  their  power  to  take 
what  they  claim  is  granted  by  our  own  friends? 
No,  sir;  nothing  but  a  firm,  united,  calm,  and  dig- 
nified position,  on  the  part  of  southern  statesmen, 
can  save  the  owners  of  slaves  in  sovereign  States 
from  utter  ruin.  Nothing  can  be  more  humiliating 
than  that  we  should  be  the  subjects  ^f  the  'philan- 
thropic design  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  to 
surround  us  with  a  cordon  of  free  States,  and 
starve  us  out. 

Pvly  colleague  [Mr.  Donnell]  has  also  declared 
that  not  one  acre  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  or  California  shall  come  under  our  laws, 
or  be  annexed  to  our  territory,  with  liis  vote  or 
consent.  A  like  opinion  has  been  avowed  by 
other  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  A  gentleman /rom 
New  York  [Mr.  Duer]  has  said  that  he  is  willing 
to  abandon  it  to  Mexico,  and  pay  the  stipulated 
price  into  the  bargain.  Now,  sir,I  am  somewhat 
astonished  to  hear  gentlemen,  in  the  face  of  a 
solemn  treaty  made  the  law  of  the  land  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  give  protection,  government,  and  citizen- 
ship to  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  declare 
on  this  floor  their  disregard  of  those  treaty  stipu- 
lations, a  willingness  to  abandon  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  and  violate  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  sol- 
emnly ratified  and  proclaimed  to  the  world.  Should 
the  United  States  fail  in  the  treaty  stipulations, 
what  must  be  the  consequence.'  Did  a  treaty  ter- 
minate th-e  war  with  Mexico;  and  would  gentlemen 
who  denounced  the  war  and  demanded  peace, 
reproduce  that  war  by  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
itself.'  Will  they  take  that  responsibility?  It  is 
true  that  a  case  may  be  supposed  in  which  this 
House  would  properly  refuse  to  vote  money  to 
carry  ouVa  treaty — a  case  of  manifest  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Senate  in  making 
that  treaty.  It  is  also  true  that  this  House  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  withhold  supplies 
even  in  a  war  which  originated  in  a  declaration 
made  by  themselves;  but  it  must  be  a  case  of  out- 
rageous corruption  in  the  use  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  that  war;  the  necessity  mustmakeitself 
known  in  an  utter  disregard  of  all  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  man.  In  either 
case,  to  justify  a  resort  to  such  extreme  means, 
the  wrong  must  be  flagrant,  open,  avowed,  and  it 
must  be  the  only  remedy  to  avert  absolute  dishonor 
or  ruin.  It  is  at  best  an  extreme  resistance  to 
extreme  wrong,  and  would  amount  to  a  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  this  House  of  the  power  of  abro- 
gating or  defeating  a  treaty  made  by  those  to 
whom  the  Constitution  has  delegated  the  power. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  is  such  a  case.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  tlie  Executive  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  corruptly  disgraced  the  nation.  It  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who  denounced  the 
war,  who  mourned  over  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended  in  its  prosecution,  to  defeat  the  peace, 
and  thus  make  a  war  upon  us  by  Mexico  hot  only 
justifiable,  but  unavoidable.  The  determination 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  give  Mexico 
not  only  the  territory,  but  the  money  engaged  to 
be  paid,  will  meet  with  no  sympathy,  no  response 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  doubt 
not  that  he  sincerely  thinks  that  all  this  will  not 
atone  for  wrongs  done  to  Mexico.  It  is  also 
argued  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor  that  they  will 
not  vote  the  money  to  carry  out  this  treaty  until 
this  slavery  question  is  settled — until  the  free  soil 
parly  shall  do  justice  to  the  South.  However,  sir, 
I  may  desire  the  adjustment  of  this  exasperating 
issue,  (and  no  man  desires  it  more,)  I  should  be 
extremely  averse  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy — 
and  for  this  reason:  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
statesman  would  calmly  determine  that  the  faith 
of  the  nation  should  be  disregarded,  when  pledged 
to  Mexico,  because  of  a  difference  arising  amongst 
ourselves  concerning  the  division  of  the  territory 
acquired  by  that  treaty.  With  this  Mexico  has 
nothing  to  do,  is  neither  a  party  nor  privy  to  it,  and 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  act  of  either  party. 


Should  Mexico  refuse  to  give  possession  of  the 
ceded  territory,  it  would  produce  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  according  to  all  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  Should  we  refuse  to 
pay  the  stipulated  sums,  it  would  justify  and  re- 
produce the  war.  Nothing  but  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  Senate,  in  which  the 
other  contracting  power  was  involved  and  partook, 
could  ever  justify  us  in  refusing  the  money  agreed 
to  be  paid, — I  say,  sir,  in  what  both  contracting 
parties  are  involved,  for  we  could  not,  on  account 
of  our  own  fraud  or  corruption,  withhold  the  bene- 
fits of  a  treaty  from  those  who  had  no  part  in  its 
inception  or  its  consummation.  1  know  that,  in 
the  discussion  of  supplies  to  carry  out  Jay's 
treaty,  this  whole  subject  was  analyzed  and  all  its 
bearings  fully  developed.  I  hold  the  republican 
doctrine  held  by  our  leaders  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  and  I  thitdc  I  have  fairly  and  fully  stated 
the  result  of  the  conclusions  adopted. 

But,  sir,  are  we  to  leave  those  provinces  without 
a  government,  in  the  face  of  the  treaty,  in  utter 
disregard  of  our  faith  and  our  contract?  Are  we 
to  abandon  them  to  the  perils  of  savage  incursion 
and  domestic  anarchy?  Are  we  to  play  this  child- 
ish game  before  the  nations  of  the  earth?  I  trust 
not,  sir.  Whether  the  North  give  us  our  rights  or 
not,  let  us  do  our  duty.  The  claims  of  humanity 
and  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  demands  of  civilization, 
call  loudly  for  prompt,  statesmanlike  action.  The 
President,  in  the  message  on  the  table,  asks  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
Territories,  and  we  make  it  a  subject  of  party 
struggle,  involve  it  in  the  Presidential  canvass, 
and  forget  the  claim  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ter- 
ritories upon  us.  The  dust  raised  in  the  scramble 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  overshadows  all  their 
claims;  and  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  the  adj-ourn- 
ment  of  what  may  be  well  called  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, without  discharging  this  high  duty. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Donnell]  has  said  that  the 
power  to  establish  or  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  derived  from  the  very  clause  relied  upon 
by  me  to  establish  the  opposite-  conclusion.  He 
has  informed  the  House,  and  myself  in  particu- 
lar, that  Congress  has  the  power  to  "dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting, the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States;"  that  a  law  is  a  rule,  and  a 
regulation  is  but  a  rule,  or  law.  I  admit  it:  cer- 
tainly no  lawyer  could  question  so  grave  and  clear 
a  proposition.  All  that  I  assert  is,  that  these  rules 
and  regulations  refer  to  territory  only  as  property — 
relate  to  the  disposition  of  that  property  for  the 
common  good — and  must  be  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Congress  cannot 
change-the  nature  of  property  acknowledged  to  be 
such  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  change  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves.  But,  sir,  1  so  fully  discussed  this  subject 
on  a  former  occasion  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  pursue  it  further  at  present.  It  is  the  more  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  pay 
me  the  unexpected  compliment  of  having,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  presented  a  view  of  this 
subject  which  he  recognized  as  just  and  legitimate. 
Sir,  I  can  desire  no  better  position  than  that  as- 
signed me.  That  pure  and  distinguished  Senator 
has  won  for  himself  the  confidence  and  the  admi- 
ration of  his  country,  and  I  am  well  content 
even  to  be  unintelligible  to  my  colleague,  if  I  am 
understood  l)y  that  Senator,  and  the  force  of  my 
argument  acknowledged  by  him. 

And  I  would  here  remark,  that  the  precedent 
cited  by  my  colleague  from  the  deed  of  cession 
made  by  North  Carolina  of  Tennessee  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  does  not  prove  what  he  desires  upon 
this  occasion.  He  read  it  to  prove  that  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  was  acknowledged  by  North  Carolina, 
because  she,  in  the  deed  of  cession,  expressly  stip- 
ulated that  the  ordinance  of  1787  should  not  be 
extended  over  that  Territory.  This  was  the  act 
of  a  sovereign  State,  making  a  cession  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  having  a  right  to  annex  any  condi- 
tion which  she  chose,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  accept.  The  North  State 
did  not  choose  to  cede  on  any  other  terms,  and, 
as  a  sovereign,  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  ces- 
sion. As  well  might  we  argue  that  the  laws  for- 
bidding theft  and  murder  presupposed  the  right  of 


individuals  to  commit  those  crimes  before  the  en-" 
actment  of  the  law;  or  that  the  law  requiring  u® 
to  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  presupposed 
our  right  to  violate  it  if  that  formality  was  not  ob-- 
served.  North  Carolina  did  not  mean  that  Ten- 
nessee should  be  harassed  with  questions  of  this 
sort,  now  that  the  embarrassments  arising  out  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  were  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and,  in  the  terms  of  the  contract,  bound  the  Gov-' 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  forbear  from  inter- 
meddling with  the  rights  of  property  of  those  of 
her  sons  whose  allegiance  she  was  about  to  trans- 
fer. Nor  is  he  more  fortunate  in  his  reference  tcr 
Vattel.  The  passage  relied  on  treats  of  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  a  prince  or  sovereign  to  regulate 
the  manner  in  which  common  property  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  his  subjects.  All  this  is  true;  and 
any  sovereign  State  may  enact  such  laws,  to  oper- 
ate within  her  own  limits.  She  may  exclude  sla- 
very in  whole  or  in  part,  may  declare  some  of  her' 
soil  to  he  free,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  and  make' 
it  lawful  to  hold  slaves  within  other  periions  of  her 
limits. 

But  where,  sir,  has  the  gentleman  found  the  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty  in  Congress  or  this  Govern- 
ment?— a  mere  trustee,  with  delegated  and  strictly 
defined  powers — ^and  an  express  reservation  of 
sovereignty  in  the  States  and  the  people  of  the 
States.  I  know  that  this  idea  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  is  a  favorite  one  with  all 
politicians  who  favor  the  system  of  centralization.. 
Gentlemen  have  gravely  argued  on  this  floor  that 
our  Federal  Government  must  be  sovereign,  be- 
cause, in  accepting  territory  ceded  by  treaty,  that 
cession  being  an  act  of  sovereignty,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  cession  must  also  be  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty. Sovereigns  may  make  treaties  with  each 
other,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
powers  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be 
equal.  They  may  or  may  not  be  equal,  and  yet 
the  conveyance  of  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  good; 
whilst  the  converse  would  not  be  true.  An  infant 
may  receive  a  conveyance  of  estate,  but  cannot 
make  one.  The  Preaidfent  and  Senate  may  receive 
by  treaty  the  territories  of  a  sovereign  State,  but 
he  could  not  convey  away,  by  any  treaty  made  by 
him  or  ratified  by  the  Senate,  any  portion  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  apprised  that  a  strong  Federal  Government 
is  the  panacea  with  some  politicians  for  all  politi- 
cal evils;  and  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  as  well  as 
amusing  to  see  the  various  changes  which  come 
over  the  views  of  politicians  as  to  what  branch  of 
the  Government  ought  to  be  strongest.  At  one 
time,  Congress  is  the  aggressive  power,  and  violates 
the  Constitution,  and  is  not  restrained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive; but  the  Supreme  Court  declares  the  law  of 
no  effect,  and  a  clamor  is  raised  against  that  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  men  cry  out  for  short 
terms,  and  responsibility  to  the  people.  The  courts 
are  assailed,  and  efforts  made  to  destroy  their  in- 
fluence by  political  denunciation.  But  the  Judi- 
ciary goes  on,  and  is,  by  the  calm,  sober  second 
thought  of  the  people,  reinstated  in  the  confidence 
and  veneration  of  the  country.  Again,  Congress,, 
under  party  excitement,  or  by  some  controlling 
impulse,  make  laws  which  are  not  esteemed  wise 
or  wholesome.  The  President  interposes  his  veto, 
and  a  host  of  disappointed  politicians  rail  out  at 
the  one-man  power.  So  of  the  Senate.  Whatever 
branch  of  the  Government  impedes  the  triumphs 
of  party  organization,  or  gives  time  to  reflect,  and 
guard  against  hasty  or  imprudent  legislation,  or 
preserves  inviolate  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  for  a  time  to  bear  the  railings  and  the 
outcry  of  the  defeated  and  disappointed.  The 
Whig  party,  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  Executive  veto,  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  have  been  clamorous  for  its 
modification  or  its  extinction.  It  has  been  made 
an  issue  in  every  Presidential  election  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  one  on  which  much  clamor  is 
raised,  and  (I  speak  not  of  this  House,  but  else- 
where) the  favorite  theme  of  the  demagogue.  We 
are  told  of  the  tyranny  of  one  man;  that  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  any  crowned  head  is  exercised 
by  our  Executive.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  sup- 
pose it  so.  The  power  is  in  the  Constitution,  and 
the  restlessness  of  the  Whig  party  under  the  re- 
straints of  the  Constitution  causes  the  clamor.  Do 
they  taunt  the  Democratic  party  with  devotion  to 
Executive  power?'  We  reply,  so  it  is  written  in 
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the  Constitution.  Do  they  denounce  the  Execu- 
tive for  its  exercise?  So  it  is  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  power  is  given  him  that  it  may  be 
exercised  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  he  must  be 
the  juda^e  of  that  occasion.  Washington  vetoed 
on  mere  expediency,  and  all  the  Presidents,  with 
perhaps  only  one  exception,  employed  the  same 
power.  Who  complained  of  the  vetoes?  The 
people?  No,  sir,  no!!  The  politicians — the  dis- 
appointed and  thwarted  politicians.  The  leviathan, 
into  whose  jaws  the  hook  was  inserted,  made  the 
great  deej)  to  resound  with  his  wailings  and  hts 
struggles;  but  the  people  rejoiced  —  the  people 
approved.  General  Jacicson  vetoed  the  bank  and 
bills  of  internal  improvement;  immediately  a  clamor 
loud  and  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole 
country.  Politicians  told  the  people  that  they  were 
ruined,  enslaved  by  the  one-man  power.  They 
made  the  issue,  and  the  people  said  he  was  right. 
But  I  am  answered,  that  General  Jackson's  over- 
whelming popularity  sustained  him,  and  secured 
the  popular  approbation  of  his  acts.  I  admit  that 
he  was  popular,  that  his  opinions  had  commanding 
weight  and  influence,  and  that  much  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  that  cause.  It  was  the  influence  that 
high  talents  and  great  integrity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  united  to  an  unshrinking  firmness,  must 
ever  secure  to  its  possessor.  I  am  also  ready  to 
admit  that  the  same  causes  may  have  had  their 
full  effect  in  relation  to  Washington  and  Madison. 
But  what,  sir,  must  we  say  of  the  veto  of  John 
Tyler — the  denounced,  repudiated  Tyler?  Aban- 
doned by  the  party  who  elected  him;  reviled  as  a 
traitor,  and  condemned  as  a  deserter,  he,  too,  threw 
himself  in  front  of  the  combined  energies  of  the 
whole  Whig  party,  headed  by  the  great  embodi- 
ment himself:  vetoed  a  bank  bill;  governed  this 
nation  without  a  party  in  Congress  or  in  the  coun- 
try; and  this  outraged,  oppressed  people  elected  as  his 
successor  one  who  had  always  entertained  the  same 
views  and  carried  out  the  same  policy:  not  only 
did  the  people  acquiesce,  but  approve.  Still,  gen- 
tlemen say  that  they  are  oppressed,  borne  down 
with  the  veto  power,  and  that  a  goverriroent  of 
the  majority  is  converted  into  a  monarchy. 

Sir,  ours  is  not  a  government  of  the  majority. 
Every  clause  in  the  Constitution  looks  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority.  Every  limitation  upon 
power,  and  restraint  in  its  exercise,  looks  to  the 
safety  of  the  minority.  This  House,  representing 
sections,  may  and  often  does  represent  a  minority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  A  bare  ma- 
jority can  elect,  whilst  a  district  unanimously  of 
one  opinion,  can  only  do  the  same.  The  small 
States,  with  a  most  reduced  population,  can  never 
be  deprived  of  at  least  one  Representative.  The 
fractions  in  the  larger  States  go  unrepresented. 
Does  the  Senate  represent  a  majority  ?  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island  speak  in  tones  as  commanding 
as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  President's 
veto  isequal  to  thevotes  of  near  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
overrides  them  all.  Is  this  a  government  of  a  ma- 
jority? Surely  not.  Let  gentlemen,  then,  rail  at 
the  Constitution,  and  not  at  us,  for  our  regard  to 
its  provisions.  I  know  that  the  Whig  paity  often 
act  as  though  they  regarded  the  Constitution  as  a 
nuisance;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Democrats. 

The  gentleman  frorji  Indiana  [Mr.  Smith]  was 
pleased  to  taunt  our  side  of  the  House  with  Federal 
principles,  in  our  approbation  of  the  constitutional 
veto  power.  I  have  long  observed  that  the  appli- 
cation of  an  odious  name  was  the  favorite  mode  of 
recuperation  after  bankruptcy  in  argument.  If  he 
would  gravely  consider  his  own  latitudinarian  no- 
tions as  to  the  doctrines  of  high  protection,  bank- 
ing institutions  incorporated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  internal  improvements,  he  would 
hesitate  in  the  use  of  that  term.-  He  would  be 
satisfied  that  his  party,  and  he  in  particular,  hold, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  all  the  docrines  of  that 
school.  The  veto  power  alone  troubles  him  now, 
because  it  is  a  convenient  issue.  Sir,  I  could  but 
smile,  a  few  days  since,  when  resolutions  were 
adopted  censuring  the  veto  message  to  this  House. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  many  a  face  will 
be  suffused  with  blushes  at  the  record  made  up  on 
that  occasion.  That  message  will  be  read  and 
admired  when  the  resolutions  will  be  regarded  by 
those  who  come  after  us  as  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
Insects  are  made  immortal  by  being  imbedded  in 
amber,  and  derive  a  consequence  and  perpetuity 


from  their  location.  If,  sir,  those  resolutions  ever 
survive  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth,  if 
they  die  not  with  the  ephemera  of  the  hour — it  will 
be  because  they  are  embalmed  and  preserved  by 
the  immortal  argument  of  that  message;  they  will 
be  rescued  from  oblivion  only  as  a  puny  effort  to 
disparage  this  great  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  under  the  Constitution.  And  here  per- 
mit me  to  remark,  that  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Whigs  on  this  subject.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means, 
[Mr.  Vinton,]  early  in  this  session,  declared,  in 
his  place  on  tliis  floor,  that  the  President  had  com- 
municated an  erroneous  statement  to  this  House 
and  the  country  as  to  the  amount  of  debt  which 
the  veto  had  saved  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  He 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  internal 
improvement  had  never  been  to  borrow  money 
to  prosecute  those  enterprises;  that  he  knew  of  no 
one  in  this  House  who  would  be  willing  to  do  so 
now;  yet,  by  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  last 
Congress,  it  appears  that  the  gentleman  himself 
voted  for  the  j22,000,000  loan  and  for  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes.  He  also  voted  agains'  the  expend- 
iture of  that  loan  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican 
war,  although  negotiated  for  that  purpose.  He 
voted  for  the  internal  improvement  bills  of  that 
session,  and  for  the  very  bill  which  the  President 
vetoed  this  session.  Pie  did  more,  sir:  he  voted 
for  the  insertion  of  the  Savannah  river  appropria- 
tion into  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  a  few  days 
since,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  bill  did  not 
contain  appropriations  for  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  Yet  that  gentleman  has  deeply  de- 
plored the  indebtedness  of  the  country  by  the  war; 
entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  the  loan  of 
P6,000,()00,  ordered  during  this  session,  could 
not  be  negotiated;  spoke  gloomily  of  the  future; 
blamed  the  financiering  of  the  past,  in  not  taking 
all  that  was  tendered  last  year.  Our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  gave  us  the  most  distressing  antici- 
)iations  of  national  bankruptcy;  and  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  debt  and  rliiii,  with  credit  on  the  wane 
and  resources  exhausted,  the  gentleman  is  still 
willing  to  borrow  money  for  this  favorite  scheine 
of  his.  I  ask,  sir,  how  we  are  to  rely  upon  such 
declarations  of  the  doctrines  of  a  party  who  go 
along  with  the  gentleman — deplore  debt  and  in- 
crease it;  preach  economy  and  practice  prodigality; 
avow  doctrines  and  abandon  them;  disavow  a 
policy  and  pursue  it?  No  wonder  gentlemen  ad- 
vocate the  election  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency whose  opinions  are  in  a  fog;  who  declines 
to  answer  questions  as  to  the  details  of  his  political 
opinions.  Claimed  here  in  our  hearing  by  north- 
ern Whigs  as  an  anti-slavery  and  Wilmot-proviso- 
free-soil  candidate,  there  is  not  a  southern  Whig 
who  has  risen  on  this  floor,  in  answer  to  repeated 
calls,  to  say  that  General  Taylor  will,  if  elected, 
veto  the  Wilmot  proviso.  I  ask  if  there  be  one, 
and  pause  for  a  reply.  There  are  ■  none.  One 
southern  gentleman,  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Adams,] 
said  not  only  that  he  would  not  veto  the  proviso, 
but  he  hoped  he  would  not.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
conceded  on  this  floor,  by  gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others,  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
very over  any  territories  acquired  by  the  United 
States.  The  letters  c«f  Messrs.  Smith,  Ashmun, 
Hudson,  and  others,  lights  and  leaders  amongst 
the  Whigs  here,  are  clear  on  that  point;  whilst  to 
the  South  he  is  said  to  be  safe,  because  he  is  an. 
extensive  slaveholder.  My  friend  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Flournoy,]  in  a  speech  delivered  some  weeks 
ago,  expressed  a  desire  to  lieep  this  question  out 
of  the  canvass  for  the  Presidency;  settle  it  after 
the  election;  for  the  subject  is  safer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Whigs  than  the  Democrats.  Under  what  a 
delusion  does  my  friend  labor!  There  is  not  a 
free-State  Whig  on  this  floor  who  is  not  openly 
for  the  Wilmot  proviso.  There  are  those  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  are  openly  opposed  to  it, 
who  vote  with  the  South,  and  are  willing  to  do  us 
equal  justice.  And  in  this  my  friend  sees  less  of 
security  to  southern  interests  than  with  those  who 
are  openly  and  perseveringly  endeavoring  to  fix  a 
degrading  inequality  upon  us;  who  have  declared 
war  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  sin  of 
slavery,  and  invoke  all  the  aid  of  spurious  feeling 
and  excitement  to  overwhelm  us.  Sir,  I  appreciate 
the  patriotism  of  those  who  have  openly  avowed 
their  devotion  to  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens. 


I  rejoice  that,  in  the  other  end  of  the  Cafiitol,  at 
least  one  distinguished  free-Slate  Vv^hig  has  not 
feared  to  breast  the  waves  of  popular  clamor, 
lashed  up  to  maniac  fury  by  the  arts  of  dema- 
gogues. The  name  of  that  Senator  [Mr.  Phelps] 
will  be  honored  as  hi,s  preeminent  merit  deserves; 
his  patriotism  and  his  talents,  no  less  than  his  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  will  distinguish  him  amongst 
the  benefactors  of  his  race.  Sir,  I  honor  any  man 
who  ministers  to  the  adjustment  of  this  agitating 
question.  I  regret  thatmy  colleagues  [Messrs.  Don- 
NELL  and  Boydon]  should  not  have  so  understood 
the  remarks  submitted  by  me  on  the  1st  of  June,  or 
that  another  gentleman  [Mr.  Crozier]  should,  in 
an  attempted  reply  to  them,  after  having  congratu- 
lated himself  that  they  were  printed,  have  so  clearly 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  never  read  them.  I 
know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  high  sense  of 
justice  to  myself,  or  his  regard  for  his  own  repu- 
tation as  a  debater.  Surely  he  must  have  a  due 
regard  for  each,  who  would  ventuie  to  refily  to  an 
argument,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  not  read, 
and  leave  the  impression  on  his  hearers  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  replies  has  asserted  princi- 
ples which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  his  remarks. 

But,  sir,  1  must  proceed  to  the  more  minute  con- 
sideration of  the  messages  on  your  taMe,  which, 
indeed,  involve  this  whole  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  and  the  governments  to  be  assigned 
them.  Indeed,  that  is  an  element  of  necessity  in 
every  discussion  Which  relates  to  our  Territories, 
and  must  so  continue,  until  adjusted.  And  here, 
sir,  I  would  remark,  that  some  most  singular 
events  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  legisla- 
tion this  protracted  session.  The  whole  country 
was  kept  in  agitation  about  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  necessity  of  a  peace.  Peace  comes, 
and  the  messages  of  the  Executive  are  laid  on  the 
table,  and  not  even  referred  to  committees,  by  a 
Whig  vote  of  this  House.  Oregon  has  been  out  of 
our  protection;  California  and  New  Mexico  re- 
quiring prompt  and  efiicient  government.  The 
Senate,  after  great  labor  and  mature  consideration, 
propose  a  plan  of  adjustment  of  the  strife  now 
existing  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  slavery:  the 
bill  is  received  in  this  House,  and,  without  the 
formality  of  a  reading,  laid  on  the  table.  Calls, 
repeated  and  annoying,  have  been  made  on  all  the 
departments,  and  when  answered,  have  usually 
slept  upon  the  table.  No  device  seems  to  have 
been  left  untried  to  embarrass  the  Administration, 
in  the  continued  effort  to  make  party  capital  and 
new  issues.  When  a  message  is  received,  demand- 
ed in  terms  not  the  most  courteous,  and  the  delay 
of  which  is  loudly  complained  of,  it  sleeps  on  iiie 
table,  because  gentlemen  have  not  found  the  ma- 
terial which  they  hoped  for,  to  aid  in  bringing  the 
Administration  into  difficulties.  A  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart]  has  made  repeated 
calls  for  information  as  to  the  compensation  of 
General  Cass  whilst  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government,  and  favored  us  with  an  Ogle  speech 
upon  anticipated  proofs.  We  shall  see,  when  this 
information  is  received,  whether  it  will  be  printed 
and  given  to  the  country.  I  venture  the  prediction 
that,  like  some  other  replies  to  calls,  and  some 
communications  from  the  departments  to  anxious 
inquirers,  this  will  be  the  last  thing  he  wishes  to 
hear;  that  the  message  will  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  not  even  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House, 
until  all  the  capital  which  the  gentleman's  speech 
was  intended  to  make  has  been  acquired. 

Sir,  I  have  been  mortified  at  the  course  which 
gentleiTien  have  often  pursued  during  the  present 
session.  There  has  been  an  apparently  settled 
purpose  to  manifest  di;=respect  for  the  Executive, 
both  personally  and  officially,  on  the  part  of  a 
large  portion  of  this  House.  Opprobrious  epithets 
and  denial  of  official  courtesy  can  never  do  the 
President  harm;  but  like  the  weight  which  an  im- 
provident child  has  thrown  at  the  sun,  it  will  fall 
short  of  its  aim,  but  fall  back  upon  his  head.  The 
refined  courtesies  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
most  finished  statesman,  and  when  the  immediate 
excitement  which  caused  toleration  to  such  invec- 
tives shall  have  passed  by,  gentlemen  will  be 
astonished  at  themselves  on  a  review  of  the  past. 
Assaults  are  made  on  the  President,  gilded  and 
ornamented  by  eloquent  denunciation,  but  eloquent 
as  they  may  be,  brilliant  as  they  may  be  made  by 
the  high  powers  of  gentlemen,  their  light  will  fade 
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and  expire.  The  ascending  rocket  may  attract 
our  attention  from  the  light  of  the  stars,  but  when 
its  ephemeral  radiance  is  forgotten  and  gone,  the 
stars  will  still  shine,  the  wonder  and  ornament  of 
the  heavens.  The  substantial,  enduring  excel- 
lence of  the  administration  of  the  present  Execu- 
tive, the  inability  of  a  majority  in  this  House  to 
obstruct  his  policy,  (although  they  have  greatly 
annoyed  him,)  and  the  confidence  manifested  by 
the  'people,  the  majority  of  the  people,  in  bis  policy 
and  his  measures,  assure  him  of  an  exalted  posi- 
tion in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  And  yet 
these  gentlemen  make  continual  appeals  to  the 
country  to  arrest  the  evils  of  party  rancor;  to 
abandon  party  distinctions;  ridicule  all  party  plat- 
forms; recommend  a  no-party  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  entertain  us  with  grave  homilies 
upon  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  party  agitation. 
Tliey  invite  us  to  an  amalgamation  with  them, 
whilst  they  denounce  us  as  a  mass  of  political 
corruption.  They  appeal  to  us  as  devoted  patriots, 
whilst  they  describe  us  as  purchased  minions, 
bowing  at  the  footstool, of  power.  They  ask  a 
surrender  of  our  peculiar  opinions,  whilst  they  load 
us  with  reproaches  for  adopting  and  holding  them. 
Sup[iOsing  that  our  memories  are  as  treacherous  as 
their  own,  they  suppose  that  we  ca'n  abandon 
principle  without  the  loss  of  self-res pe(;t:  and  that 
we  can  be  induced  to  abandon  the  policy  which 
has  brought  prosperity  to  our  country,  to  march 
in  the  rear  of  that^iarty  whose  unceasing  effort 
has  been  the  defeat  and  discredit  of  that  policy. 
They  ask  us  to  illustrate  the  triumph  of  those 
whose  political  creed"  has  been  rebuked  by  the 
people,  and  assign  the  achievements  of  a  victorious 
Democracy  to  those  whose  constant  effort  has 
been  to  disgrace  them.  This,  from  those  whose 
devotion  to  party  organization  has  known  no 
abatement;  who  have  taken  in  former  times  men 
denying  all  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Whig 
party  as  their  candidates,  with  a  view  to  break 
down  and  demoralize  the  Democracy;  whose 
prophecies  have  been  falsified  ;  whose  calcula- 
tions have  signally  failed,  and  smarting  under  pop- 
ular rebjuke  when,  in  1844,  their  principles  were 
avowed;  now  under  the  banner  of  a  General  with- 
out political  learning  or  political  opinions:  studi- 
ously silent  when  questioned  concernins;  them, 
they  gravely  ask  the  whole  country  to  yield  them- 
selves to  their  guidance.  Gentlemen  will  regret 
the  course  which  they  have  adopted  when  the 
abatement  of  excitement  will  invite  reflection,  and 
I  doubt  not  will  be  ready  to  make  the  proper 
atonement. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  on  the 
coming  in  of  the  first  message  after  the  peace,  de- 
nounced the  President  for  setting  up  a  inilitary 
government  in  Santa  Fe,  as  that  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico was  within  the  claimed  boundary  of  Texas,  to 
which  claim  the  President  seemed  to  incline.  Pie 
demanded  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  set  up  a 
military  government  within  the  limits  of  a  sover- 
eign Slate,  and  asked  that  the  message  lie  on  the 
table  until  thai  matter  could  be  inquired  into.  A 
few  days  after,  another  message  is  sent  to  this 
House  relating  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
the  government  of  the  Territory,  and  the  same  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Vinton]  delivered  a  philippic  against 
the  President,  because  he  had  intimated  that  the 
boundary  of  Texas  was  the  Rio  Grande.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  even  a  respectable  paper  title. 
Surely  the  gentleman,  with  his  last  lights,  ought  to 
have  withdrawn  his  first  charge.  I  hold  that  in 
either  case  the  Executive  ought  to  establish  tem- 
porary governments;  but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'having  great  horror  of  one  within  the  liinits  of  a 
sovereign  Stale,  ought  certainly  not  to  object  to 
the  establishment  of  one  in  a  conquered  territory. 
If  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  was  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  Or  if  the 
President  thought  so,  it  was  his  duty  so  to  declare. 
By  so  doing  he  has  neither  injured  TeXas  nor  the 
United  States,  for  he  has  not  the  power  to  decide 
the  question.  His  message  on  that  subject,  like 
all  other  messajjes,  conveys  his  views  and  opinions 
on  subjects  of  action  in  Congress,  who  adopt  them 
or  not,  according  to  their  will.  But,  sir,  this  is 
but  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  op- 
position in  this  House.  Gentlemen  are  restless 
with  a  majority  here  which  is  just  sufficient  to  fix 
responsibility  without  securing  power — a  show  of 
power  with  actual  imbecility — continually  tanta- 


lized with  the  hope  of  grasping  the  control,  and  in 
the  end  only  able  to  defeat  measures  for  which 
their  constituents  will  demand  a  strict  account.  I 
feel  for  gentlemen,  and  do  not  wonder  that  they 
wish  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  country  from  a  scrutiniziug  exami- 
nation of  their  difficulties,  by  endeavoring  to  trans- 
fer attention  to  General  Taylor.  They  very  justly 
conclude,  that  the  work  of  decyphering  his  prin- 
ciples from  the  data  laid  down  in  his  letters  would 
be  a  task  which  would  occupy  both  the  time  and 
the  ability  of  all  and  every  inquirer. 

But,  sir,  the  legislative  history  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  will  long  be  a  subject  of  animad- 
version by  the  people.  They  will  be  astonished 
when  they  read  that  the  country  is  involved  in  a 
ruinous  debt;  no  resource  but  direct  taxation  left 
for  the  redemption  of  its  obligations;  that,  whilst 
the  press  groans  with  communications  from  this 
House,  our  credit  is  sinking,  ruin  is  advancing, 
and  a  gloomy  fiture  is  before  us  ;  that  this 
House,  with  a  Whig  majority — this  House,  who 
hold  the  purse-strings,  have  voted  all  imanner  of 
appropriations,  without  hesitation,  to  internal  im- 
provements and  other  subjects,  and  will  present 
one  of  the  most  appalling  pictures  of  increased 
national  expenditures  that  has  ever  been  placed 
before  the  public  view.  I  speak  not  of  the  war 
debt  or  war  expenses;  I  speak  of  the  ordinary 
appropriations.  Could  they  have  been  passed 
without  the  sanction  of  a  Whig  majority  here  ? 
The  country  will  answer  the  question,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Journals  will  show  where  the  vote  was 
obtained. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Colla- 
mer]  has  thought  it  a  suitable  occasion  to  ridicule 
the  declaration  of  the  Executive,  that  we  have 
"  obtained  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future."  The  ample  territories  ceded  by 
the  treaty,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  invaluable 
harbors  there,  are  all  denounced  as  worthless  ap- 
pendages, and  the  military  reputation  which  we 
have  acquired  as  a  subject  of  merriment.  He  asks 
if  Bunker's  Flill,  Germantown,  Monmouth  and 
Yorktown,  Bridjewater  and  Baltimore,  Lundy's 
Laneand  New  Orleans, are  nothing?  Sir,  the  gentle- 
man has  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
measure  of  our  glory  was  full.  The  glories  of  the 
battles  which  he  has  named  v/ill  shine  as  long  as 
time  endures;  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
disparage  the  victories  of  our  troops  in  Mexico,  to 
elevate  those  which  our  past  history  records.  He 
spoke  of  them  as  nothing;  that  it  took  at  least  five 
to  one  to  give  our  boys  employment;  and  that,  at 
best,  it  was  a  victory  over  an  inferior  race.  If  this 
be  so,  why,  then,  call  upon  the  country  to  fall  pros- 
trate in  admiration  of  the  General  whose  glory 
consists  in  success  in  such  unequal  contests?  But, 
sir,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  We  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  no  regular  anny  of  alarm- 
ing size  is  necessary  for  our  protection;  that  the 
citizen-soldier,  always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
call,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  country's 
purposes.  This  the  whole  world  will  perceive, 
and  in  this  we  have  security  against  future  aggres- 
sion. The  punishment  will  be  prompt,  because 
the  power  to  inflict  it  will  be  always  within  our 
reach. 

My  friend  from  Vermont, ^*Mr.  Coll  amer,]  who 
is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  has  endeavored  to  make  a 
distinction  between  conquest  and  subjugation,  and 
thus  to  question,  nay  deny,  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  set  up  temporary  military  governments  in 
merely  conquered  provinces.  The  attempt  is  doubt- 
less ingenious,  but  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 
Both  mean  the  same  thing,  differing  only  in  the 
extent  of  that  meaning.  Subjugation  means  the 
utter  destruction  and  overthrow  of  every  vestige  of 
authority — the  total  extinction  of  the  preexisting 
Government.  Conquest  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
the  result  of  capitulation  or  surrender — a  substitu- 
tion, it  is  true,  of  the  conqueror's  power,  but  not 
of  necessity  a  disorganization  and  destruction  of 
the  social  and  political  elements  of  the  country  con- 
quered. They  may  be  all  recognized  by  the  con- 
queror, and  the  authorities  exist  in  his  name  and 
under  his  protection.  In  either  case,  however,  the 
conqueror  has  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  his  duty 
to  set  up  a  temporary  government,  to  prevent  an- 
archy, to  punish  crime,  and  protect  per.sons  and 
property.  War  is  an  unnatural  state,  and  this  is 
a  resulting  power  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  bind- 1 


ing  the  conqueror  for  its  exercise  as  an  act  of  justice 
as  well  as  of  mercy.  Havins;  overthrown  existing 
authorities,  he  is  bound  to  afford  protection  to  the 
inhabitants  until  other  authorities  are  substituted. 
On  a  return  of  peace,  if  the  conquered  territory  be 
not  ceded,  the  original  government  reverts  with  all 
its  institutions;  if  it  be  ceded,  the  fundamental  law, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  declaratory  statute, 
overrides  and  controls  it. 

But,  sir,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  tell  my 
constituents  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  give 
qmet  to  the  country,  and  protection  to  the  territo- 
ries, by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty in  Congress.  We  have  been  appealed  to  by  the 
Executive,  in  urgent  messages,  to  give  thetn  civil 
governments.  Oregon  has  been  the  victim  of  this 
anti-slavery  question  for  years.  The  cry  of  dis- 
tress reached  us  a  few  months  since:  the  savage 
was  armed  against  the  infant  colony,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  that  peculiar  warfare  were  desolating 
their  settlements.  No  man  here  wished  to  carry 
slaves  to  Oregon.  Southern  statesmen  were  willing 
to  give  an  organic  government  without  reference 
to  that  subject,  and  now,  as  when  during  the  last 
Congress,  all  appeals  were  disregarded.  Thedistin- 
guished  gentleman  now  filling  the  chair  annexed 
the  proviso  then,  and  every  northern  Whig  voted 
but  a  few  days  since  to  annex  it  again.  The  bill 
of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  result  of  compromise  in  the 
Senate  between  extreme  northern  and  southern 
men,  was  rejected,  without  reading,  in  this  House, 
The  Missouri  compromise  was  sent  to  this  House, 
aild  that  was  also  rejected,  every  northern  and 
western  Whig  voting  against  it.  Still,  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Boydon]  advises  discreet  forbearance, 
temperate  investigation,  and  appeals  to  a  sense  of 
justice.  As  well  might  the  mariner,  on  the  deck 
of  a  sinking  ship,  ask  the  tempest  to  take  him  in 
safety  on  its  wings,  or  the  yawning  ocean  for  de- 
liverance in  its  waves.  The  progress  of  time  is 
not  more  inexorable,  or  the  demands  of  the  grave 
more  uncompromising.  Southern  statesmen  ad- 
mit the  sovereignty  of  a  majority  here,  and  that 
majority  has  spoken  to  the  country — we  will  never 
consent  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slave  terri- 
tory; which  means,  we  will  never  consent  to  a  divis- 
ion of  the  territories  of  the  country  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  are 
invited  to  take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  General 
Taylor,  and  all  will  be  safe. 

We  are  asked  to  confide  in  him  who,  in  his  let- 
ter to  McConkey,  declines  to  answer  whether  his 
veto  would  be  interposed  to  save  the  South  from 
degradation.  We  are  told  that  "General  Taylor 
never  surrenders."  Never  let  it  be  said  again; 
he  has  surrendered  his  independence,  for  he  fears 
the  consequences  of  an  avowal  of  his  opinion.? 
upon  his  chances  of  election.  The  soldier  whose 
face  has  been  bronzed  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, becomes  a  special  pleader  in  an  election  can- 
vass. He  who  trembles  not  in  the  presence  of  an. 
enemy  arined  against  his  life,  hesitates  before  the 
organization  of  party,  and  retreats  before  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  announcemetit  of  his  princi- 
ples may  lose  him  votes.  The  dangers  of  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista,  are 
unable  to  shake  the  nerves  of  one  who  wavers  and 
retreats  before  the  managers  of  the  ballot-box. 
Sir,  I  can  never  consent  to  vote  away  my  rights 
in  the  dark.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  general  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  the  army,  who  accepts  a  nom- 
inatiorv  for  the  Presidency,  and  retains  his  coin- 
mission  ;  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
military,  asks  the  highest  civil  command  in  the 
world.  I  cannot  consent  to  do  this,  and  make 
such  an  awful  stride  towards  the  brink  of  that 
gulf  which  has  swallowed  up  every  republic.  If 
the  conqueror's  sword  shall  dig  the  grave  of  this 
republic,  1  will  be  guiltless  of  giving  the  act  my 
approbation.  I  will  not  aid  him  in  writing  its 
epitaph  on  its  tombstone  with  the  point  of  that 
sword.  The  heart's  blood  of  liberty  shall  never, 
by  my  aid,  be  usedto  record,  in  crimson  letters, 
the  fate  of  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  Sir,  gentlemen  appfaud  the  course  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  declare  his  oracular  givings  out 
in  his  correspondence  as  proper  and  satisfactory, 
whilst  they  are  free  to  denounce  the  platform  of 
Democratic  principles  upon  which  we  act.  No 
declaration,  however  plain,  can  be  understood, 
whilst  we  are  asked  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  which,  at  best,  are  a  matter  (Sf  con- 
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jecture;  or,  if  known  at  all,  are  utterly  opposed  to 
"all  the  doctrines  which  we  hold.  General  Cass  de- 
clared his  views  in  a  letter  which  is  before  the 
•world.  He  sees  no  warrant  for  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso in  the  Constitution.  He  accepts  the  platform 
laid  down  by  the  Democracy  in  convention.  He 
accepts  the  nomination,  and  retires  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  private  life.  How  unlike  the  Whig  candi- 
date; how  proper,  how  discreet,  how  becoming. 
Sir,  I  sustain  the  Democratic  nominees,  because 
they  are  Democrats,  avowedly,  practically.  The^ 
are  exfierienced  civilians,  well  acquainted,  practi- 
cally, with  the  duties  of  statesmen,  and  faithful 
and  true.  The  present  Executive  has  fulfilled  his 
pledges  made  when  he  accepted  the  nomination. 
He  deserves  and  has  Secured  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  people.  General  Cass  has  given  his 
administration  a  bold,  manly,  and  efficient,  support. 
I  can  trust  him — the  country  will  trust  him. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  compare  William  O. 
Butler  and  Millard  Fillmore  before  a  southern 
constituency:  the  one,  a  good  and  true  southern 
man  with  southern  feelings — a  Democrat  in  his 
opinions,  and  so  recorded  i:i  his  votes — a  man  of 
high  chivalry  and  gentlemanly  bearing — a  citizen- 
soldier  retired  into  private  life,  with  no  army  in- 
terest to  back  his  pretensions:  the  other,  steeped 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  a  northern  Whig,  found 
voting  side  by  side  with  Giddings,  and  Hale,  and 
Slade,  without  one  recommendation  to  southern 
statesmen,  except,  perhaps,  availability  in  New 
York. 

Sir,  the  President  has  been  over  and  over  de- 
nounced for  an  equivocal  position  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  in  1844.  We  have  been  taunted  with  the 
Kane  letter  whenever  we  complain  that  General 
Taylor's  opinions  are  not  to  be  derived  from  his 
letters.  .Justice  to  that  distinguished  individual 
demands  the  refutation  of  that  charge.  As  early 
as  184.3,  his  letter,  declaring  his  hostility  to  the 
tariff  of  1842,  was  published  in  Tennessee  in  his 
canvass  for  Governor.  The  National  Intelligencer, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  canvass  of  1844, 
published  that  letter  and  Mr.  Clay's,  who  advo- 
cated that  tariff,  and  made  the  issue.  The  letters 
speak  for  themselves: 

«  TheTahiff. — Upon  oneimportantpoirit  of  national  pol- 
icy tliK  issue  has  lieeii  fairly  joined.  IVotwiihsianriiiig  the 
"  artful  doilging"  oftlie  Locot'ocos,  they  are  directly  at  issue 
with  tlie  Whias  on  the  tariff  of  18-1-2.  The  areat  leader  of 
the  Whigs— H(!nry  Clay— has  uriilorinly  declared  hijnself 
in  favor  of  sustaining  that  gieal,  and,  as  experience  has 
shown,  most  beneficent  measure;  and  the  following  brief 
letter,  which  has  just  been  pui>Ushed  upon  that  subject,  must 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  most  unscrupulous  slanderers  in  the 
Locofoco  ranks: 

"  Ashland,  June  29,  1844. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  favor  stating  that  our 
political  opponents  represent  me  as  being  a  friend  to  pro- 
tection at  the  North,  and  for  free  trade  at  the  South;  and 
you  desire  :in  expression  of  my  opinion,  under  my  own  hand, 
for  tin-,  pnr|iose  of  correcting  this  misrepresentation.  1  am 
nl"r;iiil  that  you  will  find  the  efri)rt  vain  to  correct  misrepre- 
sentalioMS  of  me.  Those  who  choose  to  understand  my 
opinions  can  have  no  diliiculty  in  clearly  conipiehending 
theju.  1  have  repeatedly  expressed  them,  as  late  as  this 
spring,  and  several  times  in  answer  to  letters  from  Pennsyl- 
vaniiT.  My  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  recently 
quite  as  fr(^ely  expressed  at  the  South  as  ever  I  uttered 
them  at  the  North.  I  have  evcriin-hcrc  maintnined  tluU,  in 
adjusting  a  tariff  for  reccnue,  discriminations  ougU  to  lic  made 
fir  protection  ;  that  the  tariff  of  184^  kns  operated  most  hene- 
ficinlly,  and  that  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  Us  repeal.  These 
opinions  were  announced  by  me  at  pnlilic  meetings  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Charleston,  !5oulh  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  in  Virginia.     Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  CLAY. 
"Mr.  Fred.  J.  Cope. 

"Thus  stands  Henry  Clay.  Let  the  following  letter, 
equally  explicit  and  emphatic,  define  the  position  ot"  James 
K.  Polk: 

"  Winchester,  May  29, 1843. 
"  To  the  People  of  Tennessee: 

"  The  object  which  I  had  in  proposing  to  Governor  Jones 
at  CarroIlvJIle,  on  the  12th  April  last,  that  we  should  each 
write  out  and  publish  our  views  and  opinions  on  the  snbji  ct 
of  the  tariff,  was,  that  our  respective  positiorts  might  be  dis- 
tinctly known  and  understood  try  the  people.  That  my  opin- 
ions were  already  fully  and  distinctly  known,  I  could  not 
doubt.  Ihad  stcwlily,  during  the  period  I  was  a  Representatii  e 
in  Congre'is,  been  opposed  to  a  protective  policy ,  as  myrecordcd 
votes  and  piMUIted  speeches  prove.  Since  1  retired  rroin  Con- 
gress, I  had  held  the  same  opinion.  In  the  present  canvass 
for  Governor,  /  had  ai'owcd  my  opposiUon  to  the  tariff'  act  of 
the  late  Whig  Congress,  as  being  highly  protective  in  its 
character,  and  not  designed  by  its  authors  as  a  revenue 
measure,  I  hail  avowed  my  opinion  in  my  public  speeches, 
that  the  interests  of  the  country— and  especially  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  States — required  its  repeat,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  principles  of  the  compromise  tariflT  act  of 
1833.  JAMES  IC.  FOLK. 

<'  Thus  stands  James  K.  Polk ;  and  thus  stands  before  the 


ppofile  the  question  of  the  continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842.  If -the  Whigs  succeed,  it  will  be  continued; 
if  the  Locofocos  succeed,  it  will  be  RtPEALED." 

If  an  unfair  construction  was  placed  upon  the 
Kane  letter,  it  was  delilierately  done,  and  the  nom- 
inee for  the  Presidency  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 

Sir,  we  occupy  a  most  critical  position.  All  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  South  is  invoked  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. We  find  a  wing  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  soubriquet  of 
the  Free  Soil  Party,  unwilling  to  concede  any  thing 
to  the  South.  We  see  the  formation  of  a  great 
party  to  the  North  exhibiting  the  union  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts — Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Charles  F.  Adams.  The  free  soil  demonstration 
was  made  by  all  the  discordant  materials  of  Whigs, 
discontented  Democrats,  Barnburners,  and  Liberty 
men.  Abolitionists,  and  free  Negroes,  Fourrierites 
and  Socialists,  whose  labors  have  resulted  in  giving 
out  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  has  proved 
recreant  to  every  pledge  which  he  has  heretofore 
made;  and  a  reputed,  and  [  suppose  avowed  Abo- 
litionist for  the  second  office.  All  differences  of 
of)inion  have  been  compromised;  and  all  unite  in 
a  common  hostility  to  southern  institutions;  they 
are  bound  together  in  a  crusade  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  guarantees.  Sir,  I  may  S[ieak  freely 
of  Martin  Van  Buren.  I  have  devoted  much  of 
my  time  in  advancing  his  pretensions,  as  far  as  my 
ability  enabled  me  to  do  so.  I  respected  him  and 
honored  him.  With  the  rest  of  my  parly,  I  fell 
covered  with  wounds  for  him  in  1840.  Wiien  the 
State  of  New  York  deserted  him,  the  South  gave 
him  almost  all  the  votes  which  he  obtained.  Up  to 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  in  1844  he  proved  our  pref- 
erence. His  conduct  in  that  canvass  secured  our 
admiration.  But  disappointed  ambition  struck  the 
iron  deep  into  his  soul;  his  principles,  his  patriot- 
ism, and  his  high  position  at  once  fell  before  the 
whisperings  of  the  fiend;  the  volcanic  fires  burned 
in  his  bo.som,  and,  just  at  the  moment  when  grati- 
tude to  his  friends  and  loyalty  to  his  principles 
demanded  all  his  influence  and  all  his  energies, 
they  broke  out  in  one  great  eruption,  and  poured 
forth  the  lava  of  suppressed  indignation  upon  those 
whose  only  fault  was  that  they  had  loved  too 
blindly,  trusted  too  fully.  Sir,  I  regret  the  posi- 
tion of  that  fallen  statesman.  I  do  not  regret  that 
I  have  been  deceived.  I  trust  that  I  shall  never 
acknowledge  the  depth  of  that  unworthiness  which 
would  induce  universal  suspicion  and  distrust.  I 
had  rather  be  the  deceived  than  the  deceiver.  He 
has  placed  himself  in  a  position  which  must  ulti- 
mately secure  the  pity  of  those  who  still  feel  kindly 
towards  him,  and  the  contempt  of  all  other  men, 
including  those  who  now  make  him  their  tool  to 
break  down  the  political  friends  who  gave  him 
consequence,  and  on  whose  approbation  he  has 
lived.  He  has  so  soiled  himself  with  political 
treachery,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  sea  can- 
not cleanse  away  the  stain,  nor  all  the  spices  of 
Arabia  restore  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name.  He 
will  find  that — 

"  Life's  unbless'd  cup,  for  him 
Is  drugg'd  with  treachery  to  the  brim." 

In  the  inglorious  defeat  to  which  he  is  destined, 
he  will  perhaps  bring  to  mind  those  deep  denun- 
ciations pronounced  upon  Judge  White  for  a  sim- 
ilar act.  How  unkindly  he  felt  towards  that 
statesman  for  permitting  his  name  and  influence 
to  distract  the  paity — a  distraction  which  ended  in 
his  defeat  in  1840!  Fie  will  have  the  comfort  of 
such  meditations;  they  will  be  food  for  reflection. 
He  Vijll  find  himself  overthrown  with  those  who 
have  denounced  and  despised  him,  but,  having 
less  to  loose,  and  falling  from  a  much  less  elevated 
position,  may  be  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  their 
utter  worthlessness.  After  the  struggle  is  ended, 
he  will  awake  to,  the  bitterest  of  all  feelings — 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  an  unworthy 
action  in  vain.  I  delight  not  in  the  utterance 
of  unkind  feelings  towards  any  one,  particularly 
towards  those  who  once  possessed  my  confidence; 
but  the  political  treachery  of  more  than  on%  dis- 
tinguished son  of  New  York  will  be  found  amongst 
the  records  of  the  writer  who  shall  give  to  pos- 
terity the  annals  of  that  State.  I  am  one  of  the 
deceived,  and  I  have  a  right  to  complain.  Silence 
would  be  criminal;  for  the  country  ought  to  give 
the  just  retribution  to  such  a  deserter. 

The  great  measures  of  our  p?irty,  the  redemp- 


tion of  our  people  from  the  influence  of  l)anks  and 
protective  policy,  the  Ijroad  platform  of  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
the  South,  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  statesmen 
who  having  accepted  our  nomination,  have  sub- 
scribed and  pledged  themselves  to  our  creed.  Their 
lives  and  their  civil  history  are  a  security  that  they 
will  honorably  redeem  their  pledgea,  and  the 
Democracy  can  vote  for  them  with  the  conviction 
that  we  are  safe  in  their  administration,  nnd  at 
least  will  have  the  proofs  of  a  departure,  should  one 
occur.  Never,  sir,  can  I  consent  to  the  support  of 
a  candidate  for  whom  none  claim  civil  quiilifica- 
tions.  Never  can  I  support  a  candidate  with  his 
sword  by  his  side  and  the  army  at  liis  heels. 
Never  can  1  support  a  candidate  whose  sfleeiion 
was  referable  to  supposed  availability  alone.  When 
the  army  is  looked  to  for  our  Executive,  we  may 
soon  see  the  enactment  of  something  like  Pride's 
purge  to  this  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  or  a  ter- 
mination of  a  long  and  refractory  session  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  President.  1  have  no  idea  that 
the  election  of  General  Taylor  will  produce  this  at 
once.  I  have  no  thought  but  that  he  would  resist 
such  a  measure  with  his  life;  but  I  also  know  that 
the  fire  which  warms  our  henrths,  if  placed  beyond 
control,  will  consume  all  before  it.  I  cannot  aid 
in  giving  empire  to  the  flames.  I  tremble  at  the  re- 
sult of  this  conflagration. 

Note  1. — In  this  speech,  which  was*cut  off  by 
the  stroke  of  the  Speaker's  hammer,  my  hour 
being  exhausted,  F  have,  in  writing  it  out,  referred 
to  matters  which  have  occurred  some  days  since 
its  delivery.  It  is  intended  for  the  country;  and 
whilst  I  have  written  the  substance  of  all  I  said  on 
that  occasion,  I  have  brought  up  the  political 
events  which  have  transpired  since.  1  hope  there 
will  be  no  complaint  of  anachronism,  if  facts  and 
opinions  are  correctly  referred  to. 

Note  2. — Since  the  delivery  of  this  speech  the 
recent  elections  in  North  Carolina  would  perhaps 
afford  more  excuse  for  calling:  the  State  to  which  [ 
owe  my  allegiance,  my  oivn  Carolina.  Her  return 
to  the  Democratic  faith  has  given  the  most  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  those  who  for  a  long  time 
have  regretted  her  departure  from  the  faith  which 
she  once  so  firmly  held. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  CALEB  B.  SMITH, 

OF  INDIANA, 
In  the  House  of  RicrnEsENTATivEs, 

July  31,  1848, 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
the  Bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Goveruinent  in  Oregon 
being  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CALEB  B.  SMITH  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Before  proceeding  to  the  vote 
on  this  bill,  1  will  avail  myself  of  this  opjiortunity 
to  present  my  views  on  some  of  the  topics  con- 
nected with  this  measure,  which  have  been  so 
elaborately  discussed.  Although  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  provides  only  for  a  territorial  government 
in  Oregon,  yet,  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  slavery 
in  New  Mexico  and  California  has  been  embraced 
in  the  discussion.  The  subjects  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  what  may  be  said  in  relation  to 
either  one  of  them  applies  very  naturally  to  the 
others.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  matter  in 
its  relation  to  all  of  these  Territories. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  relieved 
from  all  question  or  controversy  by  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  Ever  since  that  time  there  has  re- 
sided in  the  Territory  an  industrious,  enterprising, 
and  constantly  increasing  population,  numbering 
now  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  souls,  who 
acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  claim  its  protection. 
Remote  from  the  inhabitants  of  every  Slate  of  the 
Union,  accessible  only  to  any  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple by  a  long  and  perilous  passage  by  sea,  round 
Cape  Horn,  or  by  an  equally  perilous  route  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness;  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  likely 
at  any  moment  to  be  converted  into  fierce  and 
deadly  enemies;  exposed  to  the  machinatiins  and 
rivalry  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  British  Compa- 
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ny  in  their  immediate  vicinity, — tliey  need  a  regu- 
larly organized  form  of  government  under  the  au- 
thority and  sanction  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
our  duty  to  afford  them  such  a  government,  with 
all  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
it,  and  to  protect  themselves  against  all  the  dangers 
which  surround  them.  They  have  a  right  to  claim 
this  at  our  hands.  The  duties  of  allegiance  from 
the  subject  and  protection  from  the  government 
are  reciprocal.  Unless  we  intend  to  afford  them 
the  protection  which  their  situation  renders  neces- 
sary, we  should  renounce  all  claim  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  authorize  them  to  depend  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  form  a  government  for  them- 
selves. 

The  object  of  the  bill  now  before  the  committee 
is  to  give  them  such  a  government;  and  1  trust  it 
will  receive  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  become  a  law,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

The  debate  which  has  arisen  upon  this  bill  has 
not  been  so  much  upon  the  general  question  of 
creating  a  territorial  government,  (the  necessity  of 
which  IS  generally  conceded,)  as  upon  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  applies  to  the  Territory 
the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
Oregon  by  this  provision  has  been  assailed  with 
much  warmth  and  violence.  We  are  charged  with 
a  violation,  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  are 
gravely  threatened  with  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
if  ihc  attempt  shall  be  persisted  in  by  the  North. 

These  threats,  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
have  been  repeated  so  often,  and  upon  so  many 
different  occasions,  that  they  will  have  but  little 
weight  or  influence.  1  presume  the  members  of 
this  House  will  not  be  deterred  by  their  repetition 
from  what  they  believe  to  be  their  duty.  If  it  is 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  that  Territory,  we 
should  do  it  without  being  influenced  by  threats 
from  any  quarter. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  witnessed  so  much  sensitiveness, 
during  the  present  session,  from  southern  gentle- 
men, on  the  subject  of  prohibiting  slavej-y  in  Ore- 
gon. If  the  question  were  a  new  one — if  the  pro- 
hibition was  proposed  now  for  the  first  time,  this 
indignation  at  what  is  alleged  as  an  invasion  of 
soutliern  rights  would  not  appear  so  remarkable. 
The  proposition  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  decided  by  the  House,  at  previous  ses- 
sions, that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  that 
Territory.  This  decision  has  been  made  with  the 
approbation  and  concurrence  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  southern  members,  while  the  great  mass  of 
them  have  acquiesced  in  it.  Let  us  examine  for  a 
few  minutes  the  action  of  the  House  heretofore  on 
this  question. 

During  tlie  second  session  of  the  28th  Congress, 
in  1845,  the  House  had  before  it  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  now  considering,  to  organize  a  ter- 
ritorial government  in  Oregon.  The  Journal  of 
that  session  shows  the  following  proceedings  on 
the  bill,  which  will  be  found  on  page  318: 

"  The  question  being,  fir:?f,  Will  the  House  agree  to  the 
aijieiiciiniiifs  to  the  ;>aid  lull  reported  from  the  Uoimnitiee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  »tiite  ot  the  Uiiiou.^  When, 

"  A  division  of  the  said  ameiidiiieiits  heing  called  for,  the 
first  of  the  said  aineiidnienls  was  read  and  agreed  to  ;  and 
the  second  of  said  amendments  was  then  road,  as  follows  : 
Add  at  the  ejid  of  the  6th  section  the  following  ;  '  Provided, 
however,  that  there  shall  neither  he  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  iliau  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  wliereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
coiivicti;d.'  And  the  qneslion  being  put,  Will  the  House 
agree  thereto.''  it  was  decided  in  the  aliirmative.  Yeas  129, 
nays  69." 

Ofthose  who  voted  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  five  were  from  slave 
Stales — Messrs.  Brengle,  of  Maryland;  Rodney, 
of  Delaware;  and  Grider,  Thompson,  and  White, 
of  Kentucky.  Three  members  from  free  States 
voted  against  it — William  J.  Brown,  of  Indiana; 
C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Jeremiah 
Russel,  of  New  York. 

The  bill,  after  being  amended  by  adding  this 
provision,  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  140  yeas 
to  59  nays.  Ofthose  who  voted  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  forty-nine  were  from  slave  States. 

A  similar  bill  was  before  the  House  at  the  next 
session — the  first  session  of  the  29th  Congress. 
Let  us  see  what  were  the  proceedings  on  it  then. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  that 
session: 


1st  session,  29th  Congress,  6th  August,  1846. 
See  Journal,  page  1245. 

The  Oregfwi  bill  being  under  consideration,  the 
following  amendment  was  read:  In  the  10th  line 
of  section  12,  after  the  word  Oregon,  insert  "and 
'  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall 
'  ever  exist  in  said  Territory,  except  for  crime, 
'  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convict- 
'ed."  And  the  question  being  put,  "  Will  the 
House  agree  thereto?"  it  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative— yeas  108,  nays  44.  Seven  of  those  who 
voted  for  this  amendment  were  from  the  South — 
Mr.  Giles,  of  Maryland,  Messrs.  Kaufman  and 
Pilsbury,  of  Texas,  and  Messrs.  Grider,  Henry, 
Thomasson,  and  Young,  of  Kentucky.  The  bill, 
after  being  amended,  was  then  ptissed  without  a 
division.  Southern  gentlemen,  so  far  from  re- 
garding the  passage  of  the  bill,  with  this  prohibi- 
tion, as  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  suffered  it  to 
pass  without  even  calling  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Texas  was  then  represented  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  her  Repre.sentatives,  on  the  first  occasion 
presented,  voted  in  favor  of  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  country  on  the  Pacific.  They  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  vote;  but  1  regret  to  say,  that  they 
have  now  reversed  thfiir  position,  and  are  found 
among  the  opponents  of  this  salutary  restriction. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  last  Congress  a 
similar  bill  passed  the  House.  It  then  contained 
the  slavery  prohibition,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
strike  it  out.  The  only  proceedings  had  on  the 
question  of  slavery  were  the  following: 

2d  session,  29th  Congress,  15th  January,  1847, 
Journal,  page  173. 

The  Oregon  bill  being  under  consideration,  "Mr. 
'  Burt  moved  to  amend  the  said  amendments,  by 
'inserting,  after  the  word  'and,'  and  before  the 
'  word  '  shall,'  in  the  7th  line  of  the  12th  section  of 
'  the  printed  bill,  the  following:  'inasmuch  as  the 
'  whole  of  the  said  Territory  lies  north  of  thirty- 
'  six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
'  known  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise." 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative:  Yeas  82,  nays  114. 
All  the  South  then  asked  was  to  assign,  as  a 
reason  in  the  bill,  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
that  the  Territory  lies  norih  of  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  Yet  every  northern  mem- 
ber, with  three  exceptions,  voted  against  this 
proposition.  The  three  who  voted  for  Mr.  Burt's 
amendment,  were  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Robert  Smith, 
of  Illinois.  The  bill  then  passed  the  House,  con- 
taining the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  direct  terms, 
by  a  vote  of  134  yeas,  to  35  nays.  Thirty-one  of 
those  who  voted  for  it  were  southern  Representa- 
tives. 

1  liave  referred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  votes  on 
these  various  bills,  to  show  the  great  change  which 
has  occurred  on  this  subject.  The  new-born  zeal 
in  behalf  of  southern  rights,  which  has  manifested 
itself  during  the  present  session,  is  the  result  of 
that  change.  When  the  House  has  at  three  differ- 
ent periods  pa.ssed  a  bill  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
we  are  now  considering,  we  have  witnessed  none 
of  this  excitement;  we  have  heard  no  complaints 
of  the  North  attempting  to  degrade  the  South;  we 
have  been  compelled  to  listen  to  no  threats  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union;  the  subject  has  passed 
off  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  ordinary  legisla- 
tion. Several  gentlemen  from  the  South  who  have 
during  the  present  session  made  elaborate  speeches 
to  prove  that  Congress  has  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  in  Oregon,  have 
voted  for  bills  containing  the  prohibition  in  express 
terms.  Among  those  recorded  in  the  Journal  as 
voting  for  the  passaige  of  these  bills,  I  find  the 
names  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Rhett,]  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  Cobb,]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Thompson.] 

Mr.  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  desired  Mr. 
Smith  to  yield  the  floor  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  explanation;  and  Mr.  S.  assenting, 
he  said — 

Th«t  as  reference  had  been  made  to  the  vote  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation,  it  was  proper  to 
explain,  that  it  had  been,  at  the  time  that  vote  was 
given,  the  opinion  of  every  southern  rnan,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  that  slavery  never 
would  enter  into  Oregon,  because  it  lay  north  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line;  and  it  was  with  that 
understanding  they  had  voted  for  the  clause  pro- 


hibiting it;  but,  in  1846,  when  President  Polk 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  effect  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  a  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rose  and  proposed  what  had 
since  become  so  famous  as  the  "  Wilmot  proviso." 
Then  the  South  look  the  alarm.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion the  same  proposition  was  renewed;  and  the 
South  could  no  longer  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
purpose  which  had  now  become  openly  manifested 
to  all. 

Mr.  Smith  resumed.  I  do  not  doubt,  Mr. 
Cfiairman,  that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
can  give  suflicient  reasons  to  justify  the  vote 
which  was  given  by  himself,  in  common  with  so 
many  other  gentlemen  from  the  South,  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  Oregon.  I  find  no  fault 
with  that  vote,  and  I  only  wish  that  those  gentle- 
men would  adhere  to  the  course  which  they  then 
took.  The  gentleman  says  that  he  changed  hia 
ground  in  1846,  when  the  South  took  the  alarm 
from  the  introduction  of  the  "Wilmot  proviso." 
Now,  however  much  the  introduction  of  the  "Wil- 
mot proviso"  may  have  alarmed  the  South  G\ro- 
lina  delegation,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  driving  other  southern  gentlemen  from 
the  support  of  this  measure,  for  at  the  last  session, 
long  after  the  "  Wilmot  proviso"  had  been  intro- 
duced, thirty-one  southern  members  voted  for  the 
Oregon  bill,  containing  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 
Among  them  will  be  found  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Cobb,]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Thompson,]  who, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  made  a  long  speech  to  prove 
that  such  a  prohibition  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Why  did  those  gentlemen  vote  for 
it,  if  it  was  unconstitutional.''  If  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional now,  it  was  unconstitutional  then,  when  it 
received  their  votes. 

Sir,  this  constitutional  argument  comes  too  late. 
Gentlemen  stultify  themselves  by  using  it.  They 
are  estapped  by  the  record. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas,  here  requested  Mr. 
Smith  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation,  and  Mr.  Smith  having  yielded  the 
floor  for  that  purpose — 

Mr.  Kaufman  said:  I  voted  for  the  restriction 
of  slavery  in  Oregon,  because  all  of  Oregon  lies 
north  of  36i  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise 
line.  I  voted  for  it,  because,  in  the  resolutions  of 
annexation  admitting  Texas,  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  was  inserted  and  applied  to  Texas, 
and  now  forms  a  part  of  her  constitution.  But  I 
now  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  this 
House,  that  1  only  gave  one  vote  to  prohibit  sla- 
very in  Oregon,  and  that  vote  was  given  before  the 
Wilmot  proviso  was  moved  in  this  Hou^e.  No 
man  had  heard  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  when  I  gave 
that  vote.  I  never  have  voted  against  slavery  in 
Oregon  since  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  introduced 
into  and  passed  by  this  House.  I  never  will  vote 
to  exclude  slavery  from  Oregon,  or  any  other  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  as  long  as  I  see  the 
North  determined  to  force  down  upon  the  South 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  South 
observing  the  Missouri  compromise  while  the 
North  repudiates  it.  And  I  never  should  have 
given  the  vote  I  did,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
by  this  House.  But  I  will  again  vote  for  restrict- 
ing slavery  in  Oregon,  if  the  North  will  agree  to 
extend  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  so  as  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Territoriesof  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia. And  this  I  understand  to  be  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Smith  having  resumed  the  floor,  said,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  admitting  that  he  has  once 
voted  to  exclude  slavery  from  Oregon,  now  says, 
he  will  never  vote  for  such  an  exclusion  again. 
And  why  this  change  in  his  opinions.'  He  says, 
he  has  "  no  idea  of  the  South  observing  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  while  the  North  repudiates  it." 
The  attempt  to  exclude  slavery  from  New  Mexico 
and  California,  is  charged  as  a  violation  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  This  charge  has  been  fre- 
quently made  here,  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
what  was  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  what 
connection  it  has  with  the  exclusion  of  slavery  in 
the  territory  we  have  acquired  from  Mexico.'  This 
Missouri  compromise,  as  it  is  termed,  is  found  in 
the  8th  section  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  6,  1820,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
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people  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government,"  and  is  in  these 
words: 

"  Sec.  8.  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  that  terri- 
tory Cdiietl  by  Fra?ice  lo  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  dei^rees  and  lliir- 
ty  iiiiiMites  north  latitude,  not  included  \vitl)in  the  limits  of 
the  State  eonteinplated  hy  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary 
servituile,  otherwise  than  in  the  punislinient  of  crimes 
whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited:  Provhlcd,  aluays,  That 
any  piTsnn  escaping  into  the  same,  from  %vhoni  labor  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  such  fugitive  maybe  lawfully  reclaimed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid." 

This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Slavery  existed  in  the 
Louisiana  Territory  before  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  It  came  into  the  Union  as  slave 
territory.  When  the  State  of  Missouri,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  was  objected 
to,  because  she  tolerated  slavery.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  exci'ins;  debate,  which,  for  a  while, 
threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  question  was  compromised  on  the  terms  con- 
tained in  the  portion  of  the  act  which  I  have  read. 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State;  but  in  all 
the  residue  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  lying  north 
of  thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
slavery  was  forever  prohibited.  This  compromise 
was,  in  its  terms,  confined  to  the  "  territory  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana."  How,  then,  can  that  compromise 
liave  any  relation  to  New  Mexico  or  California.' 
Upon  what  ground  can  gentlemen  charge  the  North 
with  violating  the  Missouri  compromise,  by  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  these  newly-acquired  territo- 
ries .'  Were  they  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  .' 
If  they  were  not,  that  compromise  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  It  was  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  a  spopific  and  well-defined  territory,  and 
can,  of  course,  apply  to  no  other. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  admits  that  two 
years  ago  he  thought  slavery  should  be  excluded 
from  Oregon,  and  he  voted  to  exclude  it.  Why  is 
he  unwilling  to  exclude  it  now  ?  Because  the  North 
wished  to  exclude  it  from  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. Does  that  furnishany  reason  forhis  change 
vof  opinion  .'  I  think  it  does  not.  Sir,  I  protest,  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  against  this  attempt 
to  identify  their  fortunes  and  interests  with  those 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  propriety  of 
excluding  slavery  there  has  always  been  recog- 
nized. The  people  of  the  Territory  have  already 
expressed  their  strong  and  decided  opposition  to  it, 
by  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  it,  through  the 
temporary  government  which  they  have  formed. 
Then  why  should  we  hesitate  to  pass  this  bill.' 
Let  the  questions  connected  with  the  territorial 
governments  in  our  Mexican  territory  be  consid- 
ered separately.  If  we  are  to  dispute  aboutslavery 
there,  let  us  give  Oregon  a  government  first,  and 
then  we  can  conduct  the  dispute  without  injury  to 
a  people  who  have  no  connection  with  them. 

But  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  policy  will  not 
be  acceded  to  by  tlie  South.  The  intention  has 
already  been  manifested  to  use  Oregon  as  a  means 
of  forcing  the  North  into  concessions  in  regard  to 
the  Mexican  territory.  It  is  to  be  used  as  an 
available  element  of  compromise  to  break  the  force 
of  the  much-dreaded  "Wilmot  proviso."  Ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war,  a 
government  has  been  withheld  from  Oregon  for 
this  purpose  alone.  The  acquisition  of  territory, 
as  the  result  of  that  war,  was  clearly  foreseen;  and 
the  determination  was  apparent,  that  no  govern- 
ment should  be  afforded  to  Oregon,  upon  such 
terms  as  could  be  acceptable  to  the  North,  until 
the  South  could,  at  the  same  time,  procure  such  a 
settlement  as  she  desired  of  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Mexican  territory.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  this  scheme  will  be  successful.  How  far 
northern  gentlemen  may  be  disposed  to  concede, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony,  I  cannot  say.  lean  only 
speak  for  myself  and  those  I  represent.  Much, 
sir,  as  I  desire  peace  and  concord — much  as  I 
deprecate  any  sectional  controversies — I  cannot, 
for  one,  consent  to  any  compromise  which  contem- 
*  plates  the  extension  of  slavery.  New  Mexico 
and  California  have  come  to  us  as  free  territory. 
So  far  as  my  vote  goes,  they  shall  remain  free. 
Neither  north  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees, 
nor  aoutli  of  it,  shall  slavery  ever  exist  by  any 


sanction  of  mine.  Not  upon  one  acre  of  soil,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  now  free,  shall  it  be 
extended,  while  my  vote  can  prevent  it. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  avoided 
this  question,  with  all  its  exciting  consequences. 
You,  sir,  can  bear  testimony  that  we  have  earnestly 
endeavored,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  to  avoid  it, 
by  attempting  to  arrest  the  mad  career  of  conquest 
into  which  the  President  has  plunged  thecountry. 
We  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  policy, 
which  has  been  so  heedlessly  pursued  to  gratify 
a  lust  of  dominion.  We  have  wrested  from  Mex- 
ico a  large  portion  of  her  territory,  and  now  we 
engage  in  strife  among  ourselves  upon  the  question 
of  establishing  slavery  in  it.  Is  it  hot  enough  that 
this  barren  and  desolate  territory  has  already  cost 
us  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Is  it 
not  enough  that  thirty  thousand  of  our  country- 
men rest  in  foreign  graves,  or  their  unburied  bones 
lie  bleacliing  on  a  foreign  soil,  whose  lives  have 
aided  to  make  up  the  price  we  have  paid  for  this 
worse  than  worthlessacquisition  .'  Is  it  not  enough 
that  our  soldiers  are  now  returned  to  us  worn  down 
and  emaciated  by  disease,  or  maimed  and  crippled 
by  the  fierce  strife  of  battle,  and  dragging  their  muti- 
lated frames  to  a  premature  grave.'  Bo  not  these 
constitute  a  price  far  outweighing  all  the  ad  vantages 
of  that  boasted  "  indemnity  for  the  past"  which 
our  treaty  with  Mexico  has  secured.'  But  must 
we  now  add  to  these  the  angry  controversy,  the 
hot  blood,  the  sectional  jealousies  which  this  ques- 
tion of  extending  slavery  must  produce.'  Sir,  if 
we  cannot  compromise  or  settle  this  question  on 
any  other  terms,  it  would  be  better  now,  a  thou- 
sand times,  that  we  should  reject  this  territory — 
better  that  we  should  restore  it  to  Mexico,  than 
make  it  a  subject  of  domestic  quarrel. 

But,  if  these  Mexican  territories  are  to  be  incor- 
porated into  our  Union — if  they  are  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  American  Confederacy — I,  for 
one,  can  consent  to  -eceive  them  only  upon  the 
condition  that  they  come  to  us  free  from  the  insti- 
tution of  African  slavery.  The  framers  of  this 
Government  found  the  institution  of  slavery  exist- 
ing here  when  they  had  achieved  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
then  firmly  established  upon  the  country.  It  had 
taken  deep  root  in  our  soil.  It  had  become  closely 
interwoven  with  our  social  and  political  systems. 
The  men  of  that  day — the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— were  deeply  sensible  o#  the  evil.  Nowhere 
can  more  eloquent  denunciations  of  it  be  found 
than  in  their  speeches  and  writings.  They  would, 
with  one  blow,  have  stricken  the  institution  from 
existence,  if  they  could  have  done  so.  But  the 
disease  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  removed  by  vio- 
lent measures.  They  resorted  to  milder  means. 
They  adopted  such  a  system  of  measures  as  they 
thought  would  lead  to  a  gradual  restriction  and  cur- 
tailment, and  a  final  abolition  of  the  evil.  The 
statesmen  of  that  day  would  have  been  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  the  open  advocacy  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  free  territory. 

Sir,  no  man  can  read  the  history  of  that  period, 
down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
without  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  strong 
opposition  to  slavery  which  then  existed  with  the 
public  men  of  this  country,  both  South  and  North. 
The  history  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  discussions  here,  furnishes  ample 
evidence  of  that  fact.  There  was  then  none  of  that 
extreme  sensitiveness  now  so  frequently  manifested 
by  southern  men  when  the  subject  is  referred  to. 
A  southern  man  could  then  express  the  opinion 
that  slavery  was  an  evil,  and  oppose  its  extension^ 
without  incurring  the  hazard  of  being  denounced 
a.s  a.  "  traitor  to  the  South."  Those  who  did  not 
believe  it  should  be  extended,  could  say  so,  without 
beinir  reproached  as  "  incendiaries,'''  "fanatics,"  or 
"  abolitionists."  Why,  sir,  according  to  the  tests 
now  applied  on  thisquestion.  General  Washington, 
Thomas  Jeiferson,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Colonel 
Mason,  with  numerous  other  illustrious  southern 
statesmen,  were  '■'fanatics'"  and  ''incendiaries." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  evils  of  shivery 
in  stronger  terms  than  they  have  expressed  them. 
General  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris, 
said: 

"  I  can  only  say,  that  there  is  not  a  man  living 
'  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  to  see  a 
'  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it,  (slavery;)  but 
'  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by 


'  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  the 
'  legislative  authority;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suf- 
'  frage  will  go,  shall  not  be  wanting." 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  southern  people  then. 

But  the  men  of  that  day  determined,  if  they 
could  not  eradicate  the  evil  from  all  the  States  in 
which  it  had  taken  root,  they  would  at  least  pre- 
vent its  extension  into  territory  which  was  then 
expected  to  grow  up  into  States  and  become  a  part 
of  the  Confederacy.  Virginia  had  then  just  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  magnificent  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  out  of  which  has 
ssnce  been  formed  fhe  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  It  was  then 
foreseen  that  this  territory  contained  the  germ  of 
great  and  mighty  Slates.  With  a  foresifjht  and  a 
patriotism  which  entitles  them  to  g/'ateful  remem- 
brance in  all  coming  time,  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  assembleil  in  the  Congress  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  determined  that  this  magnificent  ter- 
ritory— the  common  property  of  all  the  States — to 
be  appropriated  for  their  common  benefit — shoulA 
be  consecrated  to  freedom.  They  determined  that 
its  soil  should  be  tilled  by  freemen  alone — that  the 
slave  sliould  stand  redeemed  from  his  shackles  the 
moment  he  inhaled  its  atmosphere.  Nor  was  this 
a  decision  made  upon  any  mere  sectional  view  of 
the  question.  It  was  no  arbitrary  decree,  foiced  ■ 
by  an  overbearing  majority  upon  a  reluctant  mi- 
nority. It  was  the  united  voice  of  the  States — 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
New  York,  standing  side  by  side,  and  advocating 
the  eternal  principles  of  human  freedom — uniting 
their  efforts  to  redeem  a  future  empire  from  the 
blight  of  slavery. 

There  is  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  morally 
grand  and  sublime  in  the  union  of  all  the  States, 
slave  and  free,  in  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance. 
When  we  contrast  it  with  the  course  which  we 
see  pursued  by  the  descendants  of  those  men — 
with  the  efforts  now  making  to  extend  slavery — 
with  theconfidentassertion  of  the  right,  by  southern 
statesmen,  to  carry  the  peculiar  institution  of  the 
South  into  territory  now  free — with  the  effort  so 
pertinaciou.sly  adhered  to,  to  extend  slavery  into 
the  northern  regions  of  Oregon — and  more  especi- 
ally when  we  contrast  it  with  the  crawling  syco- 
phancy displayed  by  northern  politicians  with 
southern  principles,  who  "out-Herod  Herod"  in 
their  attempts  to  extend  slavery, — we  are  painfully 
reminded  of  the  depreciation  of  public  virtue  since 
those  days. 

The  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  reported  on 
the  11th  July,  1787.  The  committee  which  re- 
ported it  consisted  of  Messrs.  Carrington  and  R. 
H.  Lee,  of  Virginia;  Kean,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dane, of  Massachusetts;  and  Smith,  of  New  York. 
A  majority  of  the  committee  were  southern  men. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  ordinance  was  in  these 
words: 

"  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  puni-shment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted; 
prob-ided  alwuyi,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one 
of  the  ori.'inal  .States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed ami  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
orservice,  as  aforesaid." 

The  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  13th  July. 
The  Journal  of  Congress  thus  recites  its  passage: 

"  According  to  order,  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States   northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows  : 
Mass Holten aye     Virginia Grayson aye 

Dane aye  R.  H.  Lee. ...aye 

N.  York. ..Smith aye  Carrington. ..aye 

Waring aye     N.Carolina.  Blount aye 

Yates no  Hawkins aye 

N.  Jersey. .Clarke aye     S. Carolina. Kian aye 

Scheurman..aye  Huger aye 

Delaware  ..Kearny aye     Georgia Few aye 

Mitchell aye  Tierce aye" 

Every  State  represented  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
while  but  one  single  delegate,  Mr.  Yates,  of  New 
York,  voted  against  it. 

Thus  was  this  great  measure  of  freedom  carried. 
There  was  then  no  complaint  that  southern  rights 
were  invaded.  No  sectional  jealousies  were  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  high 
duty  which  the  statesmen  of  that  day  considered 
they  owed  to  their  country  and  to  posterity. 

The  policy  of  restricting  slavery  was  thus  early 
manifested.     The  same   policy   was  adhered    to 
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wlienever  the  opportunity  was  presented  of  carry- 
ing it  out. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  here  inquired,  whether 
the  extension  of  slavery  had  not  been  contem- 
plated in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  as  was 
manifested  biy  admitting  the  importation  of  slaves 
as  late  as  1808  ? 

Mr.  Smith  replied,  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  not  contemplated,  but  the  very  reverse.  The 
limitation  of  the  rigiit  to  import  slaves  to  the  year 
1808,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  1ms 
referred,  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
restricting  it.  That  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  a 
restrictive  clause.  Before  the  ftiloption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  right  to  import  slaves  was  unlimited. 
The  Constitution  limits  the  ri;;ht  to  twenty  years, 
and  (uohibits  it  entirely  after  that  period. 

The  principle  of  restricting  slavery  was  a'fter- 
wards  admitted  and  carried  out  in  regard  to  the 
Louisiana  territory,  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred. That  Territory  came  into  the  Union  as  [ 
slave  territory;  and  theMissouri  compromise  was 
a  compromise  of  the  extent  to  which  slavery  should 
be  restricted.  No  instance  has  ever  occurred  in 
which  the  General  Government  has  extended  sla- 
very. It  has  never  been  carried  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  into  territory  which  was  ; 
before  free.  The  compromises  which  have  here- 
tofore been  made,  have  been  as  to  the  extent  to 
wliich  it  should  be  restricted.  The  attempt  is  now 
made,  for  the  first  time,  to  extend  it. 

When  Texas  was  annexed,  notwithstanding 
slavery  existed  there,  the  resolutions  of  annexa- 
tion provided,  "that  in  such  Slate  or  States  as  i 
should  be  formed  out  of  said  Territory  north  of 
said  Missouri  com|iromise  line,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  (except  for  crime)  should  be  pro- 
liibited." 

Here  was  another  compromise  restricting  sla- 
very. Yet,  that  compromise  has  not  been  ob- 
served by  Texas.  Her  constitution  not  only  es- 
tablishes slavery  throughout  her  territory,  as  well 
north  as  south  of  that  Ime,  but  it  prohibits  the 
Legislature  from  abolishing  or  interfering  with  it. 

Mr.  Kaufman  here  stated,  that  Texas  had  com- 
plied fully  with  the  terms  of  annexation,  and  had 
made  the  annexation  resolutions  a  part  of  her  con- 
stitution. He  also  stated,  that  Texas  had  no  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  ex- 
cept what  was  claimed  as  a  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Smith  replied:  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  where  Texas  is, 
or  what  are  her  boundaries.  We  have  been  en- 
deavoring for  years  to  ascertain  what  are  her 
boundaries.  She  claims  all  the  Santa  Fe  country 
which  sve  have  conquered  from  Mexico,  and  her 
Representatives  claim  that  we  shall  concede  to  her 
all  the  territory  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
If  she  holds  this  territory  she  will  have  a  large 
tract  of  country  north  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  it  slavery  will  exist  by  her  constitution.  She 
has  passed  no  lasvs  to  prevent  slavery  from  ex- 
tending north-of  that  line.  It  is  not  supposed  by 
any  one,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  that  she  has 
the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so.  Then,  notwith- 
Btanding  this  pretended  compiomise  in  the  annex- 
ation resolutions,  the  friends  of  slavery  restriction 
have  gained  nothing  by  that  measure.  If  the 
"  word  of  promise  has  been  kept  to  the  ear,  it  has 
been  broken  to  the  hope."  No  new  States  north 
of  that  line  can  be  formed  without  the  consent  of 
Texas,  and  so  long  as  she  chooses  to  withhold  her 
consent,  slavery  will  continue  to  exist  there. 

These  several  measures  to  which  I  have  referred, 
show  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  slavery,  wherever  it  could  be  done 
without  violating  any  vested  rights,  or  disturbing 
the  social  condition  of  the  community.  By  the 
war  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  we 
have  made  large  additions  to  our  territory.  The 
territory  we  have  thus  acquired  is  now  free.  The 
people  of  the  North  ask  that  it  shall  remain 
free.  They  seek  not  to  disturb  any  vested  rights. 
They  desire  to  make  no  change  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  have  been  tranferred  to 
our  jurisdiction.  They  wish  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction there  of  an  institution  which  they  believe 
to  be  frauH'ht  with  unmixed  evil,  and  which  has  had 
a  baltrful  nifliience  wherever  it  has  existed.  Noth- 
ing more  is  sought  or  intended  by  what  is  known 
as  tlie  "iVitmot  proviso." 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussions  which  we  have 
had  at  different  periods  during  the  session  on  the 
subject  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  these  territories, 
we  have  heard  much  said  about"  southern  rights," 
and  we  have  been  repeatedly  told,  that  this  prohi- 
bition would  be  an  invasion  of  these  rights.  What 
are  these  "  southern  rights"  about  which  gentle- 
men seem  so  sensitive?  Do  the  southern  Stales 
possess  rights  which  do  not  equally  belong  to  the 
North?  Are  they  entitled  to  higher  political  priv- 
ileges than  Slates  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  may  claim?  I  am  aware  of  no  such  rights 
which  belong  to  the  South.  Each  Slate  has  entire 
and  exclusive  control  over  its  own  domestic  affairs 
and  internal  policy.  Each  State  has  the  right  to 
create  or  to  prohibit  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  within  its  own  limits.  If  South  Carolina 
or  Georgia  wish  to  have  this  institution  within 
their  respective  States,  neither  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, nor  any  one  of  the  States,  nor  all  the 
States  combined,  have  power  to  prevent  them. 
We  claim  no  such  power;  we  have  attempted  to 
exercise  none  such. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  representine 
southern  Stales  here,  seem  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
this.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  right  of  creating  or 
continuing  slavery  within  their  own  limits  is  con- 
ceded to  them.  They  ask  more.  They  insist  that 
they  shall  lie  allowed  to  extend  this  institution  into 
territories  far  beyond  their  limits,  and  over  which 
they  have  no  right  or  power  to  exercise  control. 
They  claim  this  as  a  "  southern  right,"  and  charge 
us  who  represent  northern  States  with  a  violation 
of  that  right  if  we  object  to  that  extension  which 
they  propose.  I  find,  in  a  speech  lately  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Rhett,] 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  similar  resolutions  of  other  southern 
States,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  House,  as 
containing  the  "  principles  of  the  South  on  the  im- 
portant subject  to  which  they  refer."  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Legislature  is  as  follows: 

"  Rcfolced  uniinimoudy,  That  under  nocircumstanoes  will 
this  lindy  recognize  as  hindfn?  any  enactMieiit  by  the  Fed- 
eral Giivernment,  vvliich  has  lor  its  object  ilie  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  either  by  conquest  or 
tre;ity ;  holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  indefeasible  ris;ht  of 
each  and  every  citizen  of  every  St;ite  of  thi'^  Confederacy  to 
reMde  with  his  property,  of  whatever  description,  in  any 
territory  which  may  he  acquired  by  the  arms  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power." 

If  the  position  asserted  in  this  resolution  be  cor- 
rect, then  every  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  slave  territory.  California,  al- 
though a  free  territory  under  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, by  the  act  of  cession  to  the  United  Slates, 
is  at  once  converted  into  a  slave  territory.  The 
frigid  regions  of  Oregon,  up  to  forty-nine  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  must  acknowledge  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery,  with  no  power  existing  any- 
where to  prohibit  it,  until  her  stale  of  territorial 
dependence  shall  be  exchanged  for  one  of  State 
sovereignty.  We  have  sometimes  been  in  the  habit 
of  speculating  upon  the  probability  of  adding  Can- 
ada to  our  possessions.  Should  we  at  any  time 
acquire  it  by  conquest,  or  by  treaty  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  according  to  the  very  modest  pre- 
tensions set  up  by  Virginia  and  other  southern 
States,  it  would  be  at  once  transformed  into  a  slave 
territory,  and  the  institution  of  slavery  would,  by 
its  acquisition,  be  at  once  spread  throughout  its 
entire  length  and  breadth,  so  long  as  it  should  re- 
main a  territory.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
this  position,  its  claim  to  novelty  cannot  be  denied. 
Although  the  relations  of  the  territories  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  have  been  much  discussed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  our  Government,  such  a  position 
as  this  has  never  been  assumed  before.  It  is  not 
now  of  more  than  one  year's  growth,  and  it  was 
certainly  no  ordinary  genius  by  whose  inventive 
powers  it  was  first  brought  into  existence. 

The  first  position  assumed  in  this  resolution  is, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
same  position  has  been  frequently  urged  on  this 
floor.  That  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  ^^  Congress  slinll  have  the  power  to  dispose 
'  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulalions  respect- 
'  ing,  the  territoi-y  or  other  properly  belonging  to  the 
'  United  Slates,"  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  the 
only  clause  in  the  Constitution  from  which  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  is  claimed, 


and  it  is  denied  that  any  such  power  is  given  by  it.  '^ 
It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  to  say,  that  from  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  to  the  present  time,  thia 
clause  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as  conferring- 
this  power  upon  Congress;  that  it  has  been  so 
recognized  and  expressly  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates;  and  that  the  power  has 
been  time  and  time  again  exercised  by  Congress 
without  dissent,  and  with  the  general  concurrence 
of  the  country.  But  whether  the  power  is  con- 
ferred by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  or  not,  I 
do  not  regard  as  essential  to  the  argument.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Thompso.v,]  a 
few  days  ago,  inquired  with  an  air  of  apparent  tri- 
umph, "  Does  Congress  possess  the  power  and  the 
right  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  Territories? 
If  so,  place  your  finger  upon  the  grant. "  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  the 
last  person  who  should  question  this  power  under 
the  Constitution,  as  he  has  repeatedly  voted,  as  a 
member  of  this  Hou.se,  to  exercise  it. 

Now,  I  would  be  obliged  to  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  "  put  his  finger  on  the  grant"  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  the  acquisition,  by  the 
General  Government,  of  foreign  territory^  Will 
he  inform  us  under  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  '' 
Congress  is  authorized  to  conquer  foreign  countries, 
and  add  them  lo  the  Union  ?  Will  he  point  out  the 
article  or  section  of  that  instrument  which  autho- 
rizes their  acquisition  by  treaty?  When  the  gentle- 
man will  do  this,  I  think  I  can  readily  point  him 
to  the  grant  ofpower  which  authorizes  us  to  gov- 
ern them  when  we  have  acquired  them.  During 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  he  negotiated  with 
France  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  He,  as 
v/ell  as  others,  had  doubts  of  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  make  the  purchase;  but  I  have 
never  learned  that  he,  or  any  other  statesman  of 
that  day,  doubted  the  right  or  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  legislative  authority  over  the 
territory  after  it  was  acquired.     It  is  very  certain  j 

that  they  did  exercise  the  power,  and  their  right  lo 
do  so  was  never  called  in  question. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  Florida 
was  purchased  from  Spain.  Congress  exercised 
legislative  authority  over  it  until  its  admission  as  a 
State,  two  years  ago.  The  right  to  govern  a  Ter- 
ritory is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  right  to  acquire 
it.  This  right  to  govern  and  control  it  continues 
until  it  is  admitted  as  a  sovereign  State  into  the 
Union,  when  it  ceases;  the  sovereignty  being  then 
transferred  from  the  United  States  to  the  particular 
State. 

Our  title  to  Oregon  has  accrued  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  That  title  is  based  upon  the 
cessions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  discov- 
eries of  Captain  Gray.  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia we  hold  by  conquest,  although  they  have  been 
ceded  to  us  by  treaty;  yet  it  was  a  treaty  dictated 
to  Mexico  by  our  Government,  with  our  victorious 
army  in  possession  of  her  capital.  They  consti- 
tute the  "indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future,"  which  the  Mexican  war  has  brought 
us.  Until  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
sovereign  States,  with  equal  rights  with  the  other 
Slates,  the  power  of  governing  and  controlling  them 
must  rest  somewhere.  Where  is  that  power,  if  not 
in  the  United  States?  Will  any  one  contend  that 
we  had  power  under  the  Constitution  to  conquer 
these  Territories,  and  add  them  to  the  United  States, 
and  yet,  that  the  moment  they  are  acquired,  our 
authority  over  them  ceases,  and  we  have  no  power 
to  control  or  shape  their  institutions  ?  Such  a  posi-  - 
lion,  to  my  mind,  involves  the  grossest  absurdity. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  and  control 
the  Territories  is  a  right  which  has  heretofore  not 
only  been  unquestioned,  but  has  been  repeatedly 
exercised,  and  in  reference  to  every  Territory 
which  the  United  Stales  has  at  any  time  possessed. 
In  1804,  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
Congress  passed  an  act  creating  two  territorial  gov- 
ernments within  the  ceded  territory.  The  act  re- 
served to  Congress  the  power  to  annul  and  declare 
void  any  laws  which  might  be  passed  within  those 
Territories.  No  objections  were  urged  at  that  time 
that  Congress,  by  this  attempt  to  legislate  over 
the  Territories,  was  transcending  its  constitutional 
powers. 

Again:  after  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  the 
Government  of  Spain,  Congress,  in  March,  1822, 
passed  an  act  creating  the  Territorial  Government 
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of  Florida.  This  act  also  reserved  to  Congress  the 
right  to  annul  and  make  void  any  laws  which  might 
be  passf-d  in  tlie  Territory.  This  reservation  was 
not  made  as  a  mere  idle  declaration  of  power,  but 
Was  intended  for  practical  purposes,  and  was  after- 
wards resorted  to  for  tiie  purpose  of  annulling  a 
portion  of  the  legislation  of  that  Territory.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  in  July,  1836,  which  expressly 
declared  that  certain  bank  charters,  which  were 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Florida,  should  be 
null  and  void.     The  same  act  provided — 

"Tliiit  no  iict  oftlie  territorial  legislature  of  any  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  incorporatitig  any  bank,  or  any 
institiKion  with  banking  powers  or  privileges,  hereafter  to 
be  parsed,  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  whatever  until  ap- 
proved ajid  eonfirnied  by  (Congress." 

In  April,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  establishing 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Wisconsin.  This 
Territory  then  embraced  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa  as  well  as  Wisconsin.  The  act  organizing 
the  Territory  prohibited  slavery  in  it,  by  applying 
to  it  the  restriction  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  the 
Same  manner  thaf  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  it  to 
the  Oregon  Territory.  The  12ih  sectiott  of  that 
act  provides — 

"  Jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  Territory  "shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular 
the  rigiu<,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  and  secured  to 
the  people  nf  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  the  compact  contained  in 
the  ordinance  for  the  govern  men  t  of  the  said  territory,  passi  d 
on  the  aOih  day  of  July,  1787 ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  ihe 
conditions  and  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  said  articles 
of  compact  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  said  territory." 

Slavery  was  thus  expressly  prohibited  in  that 
Territory;  and  tlie  debates  of  Congress  will  be 
searched  in  vain  to  find  any  objection  urged  at  that 
time  against  this  prohibition,  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  hud  no  constitutional  power  to  make  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [iMr.  Bayly]  has 
asserted  that  Congress  did  not  prohibit  slavery  in 
either  of  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  or 
Michigan,  in  the  formation  of  their  territorial  gov- 
ernmenis;  and  he  has  urged  this  with  great  confi- 
dence, to  sustain  the  position  that  Congress  did 
not  consider  that  it  possessed  the  power  to  make 
the  restriction.  Now,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  entirely  mistaken  in  this  assertion.  Sla- 
very was  expressly  prohibited  in  each  of  those 
Territories  by  the  several  acts  organizing  their  ter- 
ritorial governments.  Each  one  of  those  acts  con- 
tains the  following  provision: 

"■  Jlnd  he  it  farther enacted,ThM  there  shall  be  established 
within  tlie  said  Territory  a  government  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on 
the  thirteeiilh  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  for  the  goveriimentof  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted .States  northwest  oi  the  river  Ohio." 

That  ordinance,  as  I  have  before  shown,  ex- 
pressly prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  Northwest 
Territory;  and,  when  Congress  subsequently  found 
it  necessaryto  divide  the  Territory,  and  carve  out 
of  it  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, it  reasseited  the  principles  of  the  ordinance, 
and  expressly  provided  that  the  government  of 
each  of  those  Territories  should  be  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
I  should  be  obliged  to  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
inform  us  how  the  governments  of  those  Territo- 
ries could  be  similar  ill  all  respects  to  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  yet  not  be  similar  to  it  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery.  A  portion  of  the  people  of  In- 
diana at  that  time  desired  to  establish  slavery 
there;  and  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  from 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  praying  the  repeal  of 
liiat  portion  of  the  ordinance  svhich  prohibited  sla- 
very. Congress  very  properly  refused  to  comply 
with  their  request.  Why  was  such  a  memorial 
sent  to  Congress  if,  as  the  gentletnan  from  Vir- 
ginia asserts,  slavery  waft  not  prohibited  there? 
'Tis  strange,  indeed,  that,  with  these  facts  before 
him,  the  gentleman  should  assert  "  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  control  the  domestic  institutions  of 
those  Territories." 

In  addition  to  all  these  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  by  Congress,  we  have  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  has  now  been  acquiesced  in 
by  the  country  for  nearly  thirty  years.  By  that 
compromise  slavery  is  prohibited  north  of  the  line 
of  thirty  six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
If  Congress  had  the  power  to  prohibit  it  north  of 
that  line,  it  had  the  power  to  prohibit  it  south  of 
.it.  As  a  question  of  power,  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively ami  forever  settled  by  that  compromise. 

But,  Mr,  Cliairman,  it  is  useless  to  consume 


further  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  Territories.  If  the  unin- 
terrupted exercise  of  this  power  from  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
day,  without  dissent  from  any  quarter,  and  with 
the  express  sanction  of  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  Government,  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it  as  an  existing  power,  then  no  power  claimed 
under  the  Constitution  can  be  regarded  as  settled. 
The  attempt  to  question  the  power  at  this  day, 
shows  to  what  an  extent  the  Constitution  may  be 
perverted  when  party  interests  or  sectional  feelings 
require  its  plainest  letter  to  be  disregarded.  In  the 
hands  of  politicians  it  is  made  to  possess  the  flex- 
ibility of  gum-elastic.  It  may  be  stretched  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  to  cover  projects  of  startling 
enormity,  when  southern  strict  constructionistscan 
see  a  southern  interest  in  such  a  project;  while  it 
is  again  so  contracted  as  to  defeat  the  simplest 
measure  of  domestic  policy  calculated  to  benefit 
the  whole  country. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  posses.^es  tlie 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  ought 
the  power  to  be  exercised?  Is  it  expedient  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  and 
make  an  effort  to  stay  the  further  progress  of  this 
evil?  Will  it  be  unjust  to  the  South  to  make  such 
a  prohibition?  Upon  this  matter  I  entertain  no 
doubt;  I  believe  it  not  only  expedient,_but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  duty  imposed  upon  Congress,  by 
the  obligations  it  owes  to  the  country,  to  act 
promptly  and  efficiently  in  the  matter,  and  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  its  present  limits. 
The  South  has  no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  pro- 
hibition. It  is  no  violation  of  any  right  she  pos- 
sesses. 

The  ground  assumed  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
which  has  been  frequently  urged  here  in  the  de- 
bate, is,  th*it  it  is  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States  to  reside  in  the  Territories  with  their  prop- 
erty. Southern  gentlemen  tell  us  that  the  Terri- 
tories we  have  acquired  from  Mexico  have  been 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  all  the  States,  and  that  therefore  the  citizens  of 
all  the  States  have  equal  rights  in  them.  They 
contend,  that  as  northern  men  are  permitted  to  go 
there  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  every  other 
species  of  property  they  possess,  therefore  south- 
ern men  shoultl  be  permitted  to  go  there  with  their 
slaves,  which  is  their  property,  and  hold  them,  as 
a  northern  man  would  hold  his  horses. 

I  will  not  deny  that  citizens  of  the  southern 
States  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  those 
of  the  North  in  our  Territories.  By  prohibiting 
slavery  there  we  do  not  propose  to  disturb  this 
equality.  A  northern  man  will  have  the  right  to 
go  there  with  his  horses  and  cattle.  Has  not  the 
southern  man  the  same  right?  There  is  no  species 
of  property  which  a  northern  man  may  hold  there, 
which  may  not  equally  be  held  by  a  southern  man. 
We  prohibit  the  southern  man  from  holding  slaves 
there,  and  the  same  prohibition  extends  to  the 
northern  man.  They  are  alike  debarred  from 
holding  human  beings  as  property  there.  Where, 
then,  is  the  inequality?  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
argument  to  say  that  northern  men  would  not  de- 
sire to  hold  slaves  there,  or  that  their  means  are 
not  invested  in  that  species  of  property.  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  determines  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  their  institutions.  The  laws  and  institutions 
thus  given  to  the  Territories  must  be  conformed 
to  by  all  who  go  there,  no  matter  from  what  State 
they  emigrate.  No  person  can  go  there  and  claim 
to  enjoy  ihe  benefit  of  institutions  prohibited  there, 
merely  because  such  institutions  existed  in  the 
State  from  which  he  emigrated.  Yet  such  is  the 
position  asserted  by  those  who  advocate  the  right 
of  southern  inen  to  hold  slaves  there. 

Slavey  has  no  existence  by  the  law  of  nature. 
The  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  as  a  chattel 
— to  compel  him  to  labor  for  his  convenience — to 
sell  him  as  he  would  a  horse — is  a  right  which 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  municipal  law.  Such 
a  relation  can  only  exist  where  it  is  created  by 
positive  legislative  enactment.  The  black  man 
has  as  strong  a  natural  right  to  hold  a  white  man 
as  his  slave,  as  the  white  man  has  to  hold  him. 
The  right  belongs  to  neither  to  hold  the  other  in 
bondage.  It  is  a  relation  created  between  them  by 
superior  power.     Where  the  legislative  power  of 


a  State  has  created  this  relation,  and  ordained  sla- 
very, there  it  exists,  and  nowhere  else.  The 
moment  the  slave  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
State,  with  the  consent  of  his  ma.ster,  his  shackles 
fall  from  him,  and  he  becomes  free.  The  free  air 
of  a  State,  where  this  institution  does  not  e^ist, 
dissolves  his  chains.  This  principle  has  been  so 
often  recognized  and  decided  by  the  highest  crrurta 
of  the  country,  that  its  correctness  is  universally 
admitted.  No  deci.sion  to  the  contrary  can  be 
found  even  from  the  courts  of  southern  States. 

In  the  case  of  Harvey  vs.  Decker  and  Hopkins, 
Walker's  Rep.,  36,  the  .supreme  court  of  Missis- 
sippi declares  "th*.  slavery  does  not  e.xist  by  the 
law  of  nature;"  and  it  adds,  "  it  exists,  and  can 
only  exist,  through  municipal  regulations." 

The  samecourt,  in  Jones's  case.  Walker's  Rep., 
83,  says: 

"  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  slaves  are  ex- 
pressly designated  as  persons." 

"The  right  of  tlu'  ma>ter  exists,  not  by  force  of  the  law  of 
nature  or  nations,  but  by  virtue  only  of  the  positive  liws  of 
the  State." 

In  the  case  of  Lumsford  vs.  Coquillon,  14  Mar- 
tin's Rep.,  404,  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana 
declares: 

"  The  relation  of  owner  and  slave,  in  the  States  of  this 
Union  in  which  it  has  a  legal  existence,  is  a  creaiuie  of  the  . 
municipal  law." 

The  supreme  court  of  Kentucky,  in  the  case  of 
Rankin  vs.  Lydia,  3  Marshall,  470,  says: 

"  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  but  we 
consider  that  as  a  right  exiitini!  by  a  positive;  law  of  a  muni- 
cipal character,  without  Ibundatiou  in  the  law  of  nature." 

Numerous  other  decisions  of  the  same  character 
might  be  cited  to  establush  the  same  position,  but 
it  would  be  a  worjt  of  supererogation.  1  believe 
the  principle  is  not  denied  by  any  one. 

If,  then,  slavery  only  exists  by  municipal  regu- 
lation— if  the  right  of  the  master  to  hold  his  slave 
is  confined  to  the  limits  within  which  the  muni- 
cipal power  creating  this  regulation  possesses  a 
jurisdiction,  how  can  this  regulation  be  extended 
beyond  it?  South  Carolina  can  give  the  master 
authority  over  his  slave  within  lier  own  limits, 
But  can  she  extend  l»  him  that  authority  in  Oregon 
or  California?  It  would  be  preposterous  to  contend 
that  sljg  could.  And  yet  the  position  southern 
gentlemen  contend  for  amounts  to  this.  Suppose 
that,  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  polygamy 
should  be  allowed,  would  the  South  Carolinian 
have  a  right  to  marry  and  live  with  as  many  wives 
as  he  chose  in  Oregon,  merely  because  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina  tolerated  so  great  a  barbarism?  It 
appears  to  me  that  his  right  to  carry  a  multiplicity 
of  wives  there  would  be  as  complete  as  his  right 
to  carry  his  slaves.  If,  as  is  contended,  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Legislature  can  pro- 
hibit him  from  holding  slaves  there,  neither  could 
prohibit  him  from  living  with  as  many  wives  aa 
his  taste  or  fancy  nnight  dictate. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States  have  a  right  to  go  into  the 
Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  with  their 
property.  But  this  must  be  understood  as  apply' 
ing  only  to  such  things  as  are  considered  property 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  those  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  are  recognized  by  every  civil- 
ized  community.  A  slave  is  not  property  in  this 
sense.  He  is  regarded  as  property,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  by  the  laws  of  particular  States;  but  even 
then  all  the  rights  attached  to  property  do  not  per- 
tain to  him.  The  owner  of  a  horse,  to  gratify  a 
caprice,  or  a  feeling  of  barbarous  cruelty,  may  kill 
him  with  impunity.  The  slaveholder  cannot  kill 
his  slave.  To  do  so  would  be  murder.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  person.  The  master,  by  force  of 
the  statute,  acquires  a  right  to  his  labor.  He  may 
sell  him,  that  is,  he  may  tiansfer  the  right  to  his 
labor,  but  he  may  not  lake  his  life.  But  even  this 
rio'ht  to  his  services,  which  constitutes  the  muster's 
property,  can  exist  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  statute  creating  it.  The  owner's  right  to  his 
horse  continues  wherever  he  may  take  htm.  The 
slaveholder's  right  to  his  slave  ceases  the  moment 
he  takes  him  into  a  State  or  Territory  where  slavery 
is  not  established  by  law. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  the  injustice  to  the  South 
of  prohibiting  slavery  in  these  Territories,  and  yet 
they  demand  that  all  of  them  shall  be  surrendered 
to  slaveholders.  Is  it  no  injustice  to  the  North  to 
establish  slavery  there, and  thus  preventemigration 
from  the  free  Stales  ?     Will  the  people  of  tlie  free 
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States  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  an 
institution  exists  which  liiey  believe  to  be  demoral- 
izing, unjust,  and  ruinous  to  any  country  where  it 
is  tolerated  ?  Be  assured,  sir,  that  the  hardy  labor- 
ers of  the  North  will  never  consent  to  emigrate  to 
any  territory  where  they  must  come  in  competition 
with  slave  labor.  The  effect,  then,  of  allowing 
slavery  to  exist  there  would  be  to  exclude  the 
people  of  the  North. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  settle  this  question  by 
applying  to  the  territory  the  Missouri  compromise, 
prohibiting  slavery  north  of  865  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  tolerating  it  south  of  that  line.  I 
am  utterly  opposed  to  any  Compromise  of  this 
kind.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  it  proposes  to 
extend  slavery.  The  territory  is  now  all  free  from 
the  evil,  and  1  would  keep  it  free.  If  Congress 
should  adopt  that  compromise,  it  would  be  estab- 
lishing and  creating  slavery  by  direct  legislation. 
Is  there  a  man  here  from  a  northern  Stale  who 
would  vote  fur  a  bill  to  create  slavery  in  territory 
now  free?  And  yet  such  would  be  a  vote  for  the 
Missouri  compromise.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  ensiaged,  at  this 
age  of  the  world,  in  the  business  of  making  laws 
to  extend  slavery  }  Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  as  though  that  was  analogous 
to  the  one  now  proposed.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  them.  The  one  was  a  measure  to  abol- 
ish and  forever-prohibit  slavery  where  it  before 
existed;  the  other,  to  create  and  establish  it  where 
it  has  never  had  an  existence.  Tliey  are  as  dis- 
similar as  light  and  darkness. 

We  have  quite  recently  had  before  us  another 
compromise,  which  has  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate.  This  pretended  compromise 
has  i)een  rejected  by  this  House, as  I  trust  it  ^1  ways 
will  be,  should  it  be  presented  to  us  again.  This 
measure,  in  fact,  amounts  to  no  compromise  what- 
ever. It  decides  nothing — it  settles  nothing.  So 
far  from  stilling  the  agitation  which  now  excites 
the  public  mind,  it  would  increase  it.  Southern 
men  who  supported  that  bill  gave,  as  the  reason  of 
their  support,  that,  under  its  provisions,  slavery 
would  existin  iheTerritories  without  limit.  North- 
ern mea  supported  it,  because  they  alleged  slavery 
would  be  excluded  by  it.  What  kind  of_a  com- 
promise is  that  under  which  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute so  widely  differ  as  to  what  are  their  rights  under 
It?  That  measure  merely  proposes  that  Congress 
shall  transfer  the  question  from  itself  to  the  courts 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  like  this  attempt  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  this  question  from  ourselves  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  respon- 
sibility properly  belongs  to  us,  and  let  us  assume 
it  like  men.  If  we  make  any  compromise,  upon 
this  question,  let  us  make  such  an  one  as  will  enable 
the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  to  know 
what  are  their  respective  rights.  If  slavery  is  to 
be  prohibited,  let  the  whole  country  know  it.  If 
it  is  to  be  extended,  let  us  knowhow  far.  Let  us 
not  be  compelled  to  abide  protracted  and  tedious 
litigation,  and  wait  the  "  law's  delays"  for  years, 
before  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  slavery 
is  to  exist  there  or  not. 

If  that  compromise  should  be  adopted,  southern 
men  would  immediately  go  to  the  Territory  with 
their  slaves.  They  insist  that  they  are  authorized 
to  hold  them  there".  You  tell  the  slave  that  he  is 
free;  and  iti  order  to  test  the  question,  he  can  bring 
Jiis  case  before  the  court.  How  is  the  slave  to  get 
his  case  there?  Who  is  to  stand  by  him  as  his 
friend,  and  furnish  him  the  means  to  litigate  with 
his  master?  What  prospect,  even  in  this  free 
country — this  country  of  justice  and  of  law — does 
a  slave  possess  of  obtaining  justice  by  litigalirjg 
with  the  man  who  holds  him  as  his  property?  But 
suppose  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  the 
slave  gets  his  case  before  the  court.  He  submits 
the  question  of  his  liberty  to  the  decision  of  a 
southerti  judge,  imbued  with  all  the  sensitiveness 
of  southern  men  in  regard  to  "southern  rights." 
The  judge,  in  all  human  probability,  would  enter- 
tain the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  that  which  has 
been  urged  by  southern  Senators,  and  decide  that 
slavery  did  exist  there,  and  remand  the  slave  to 
the  custody  of  his  master.  But  your  law,  out  of 
its  great  regard  for  liberty,  gives  thf  slave  the.right 
of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of.  the  United 
Slates.  And  how  is  he  to  prosecute  that  appeal? 
Who  is  to  furnish  the  bond  and  security  which 
the  law  requires?    Who  is  to  proceed  some  two 


thousand  miles  to  Washington  city,  to  prosecute 
his  appeal  and  manage  his  cause?  But,  if  even  all 
this  should  be  done,  and  the  question  should  finally 
be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  years  will  have 
intervened;  and  if  the  court  should  then  decide 
that  slavery  could  not  legally  exist  there,  of  what 
avail  would  such  a  decision  be  ?  The  country,  in 
the  mean  time,  will  have  been  filled  up  with  slave- 
holders and  their  slaves.  The  institution  will  have 
been  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  eradicated.  State  gov- 
ernments will  be  formed,  with  constitutions  allow- 
ing slavery,  and  they  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  sla.ve  States.  This  would  be  the  practi- 
cal workingof  this  compromise.  Its  effect  would 
be,  in  the  end,  to  surrender  the  country  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  The  country  expects  Congress 
to  settle  this  question,  and  I  hope  this  expectation 
will  not  be  disappointed.  I  would  settle  it  at  once, 
by  declaring  that  the  institution  of  slavery  should 
have  no  existence  there. 

This  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  which  has 
excited,  and  will  continue  to  excite,  the  public 
mind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  peojile  of  the 
North  universally  regard  slavery  as  an  evil.  They 
have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
any  southern  State.  They  will  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  your  r>ght  to  hold  slaves  in  yOurown 
States;  but  they  insist  that  you  shall  not  extend 
the  institution  into  Territories  which  belong  to  them 
in  common  with  yourselves,  and  from  which  it  is 
now  excluded.  This  territory  which  we  have  ac- 
quired comes  to  us  as  free  territory;  they  ask  that 
it  shall  remain  free.  If,  like  Louisiana,  we  had 
acquired  it  as  slave  territory,  the  question  would 
have  been  different.  You  could  then  say,  that  we 
were  attempting  to  destroy  an  institution  which  we 
found  existing  there.  But  the  North  only  asks 
that  Congress  shall  prevent  that  from  being  done, 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  attempted — the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  upon  a  free  soil.  fThis  "free 
soil"  excitement  is  upheaving  the  masses  of  the 
North  with  a  power  which  is  resistless.  It  is 
breaking  up  party  organizations,  and  obliterating 
party  lines.  So  far  as  the  movement  has  for  its 
objeA  the  preserving  of  "  fr^e  soil"  unstained  with 
slavery,  I  am  with  it  in  heart  and  soul,  although  1 
cannot  se£  the  propriety  of  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent party  organization  upon  that  question 
alone. 

Sir,  this  is  no  time  to  engage  in  schemes  of  sla- 
very extension.  The  principles  of  human  freedom 
are  pervading  the  civilized  world.  The  people  of 
Europe  are  waking  from  the  long  slumber  of  ages, 
and  breaking  the  chains  by  which  they  have  been 
bound.  The  principles  of  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment are  everywhere  overthrowing  dynasties  and 
crushing  tyrants.  And  shall  we  be  so  far  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  be  engaged  in  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  while  other  nations  are  abolishing 
it  as  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  freedom, 
which  are  working  out  such  mighty  results? 

If  the  States  where  slavery  now  exists  choose  to 
continue  it,  they  can  do  so.  It  is  a  question  of  do- 
mestic policy,  belonging  exclusively  to  themselves. 
We  seek  not  to  interfere  with  it.  But  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  whole  nation,  legislating  for  the 
territory  which  belongs  to  the  nation,  we  can  say, 
and  our  highest  duty  requires  us  to  say,  that 
slavery  shall  not  exist  there  while  the  right  of 
legislatinjc  over  it  continues  in  us. 


.    ~  SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  G.  P.  MARSH, 

OF  VERMONT, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 
Jiugust  3,  1848, 
On  Slavery  in  IheTerritories  of  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  MARSH  said:  That  throughout  the  debate 
on  this  important  subject,  it  had  been  assumed,  that 
slavery  had  neither  a  iegal  nor  an  actual  existence  in 
Oregon,  or  the  territory  acquired  by  the  late  Mexi- 
can treaty.   He  was  not  sure  that  this  opinion  was 
well  founded,  and  he  proposed  to  show,  that  it  was 
mailer  of  doubt,  whether  slavery  had  ever  been 
abolished  in  Oregon,  California,  or  New  Mexico, 
by  any  legislation  which  our  courts  of  law  would 
recognize  as  valid,  and  he  would  thence  argue  the 
necessity  of  a  -positive  prohibition  of  that  institu- 


tion by  Congress.  It  was  too  notorious  to  require 
historical  proof,  that  slavery  was  tolerated,  and 
actually  existed  throughout  Spanish  America,  until 
the  separation  of  those  provinces  from  the  Spanish 
Crown,  and  of  course  it  might  now  lawfully  exist 
in  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  or  Spain, 
unless  it  had  been  legally  abolished,  by  express 
legislation,  or  by  operation  of  law,  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  transfer  of  that  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

Slavery  (said  Mr.  M.)  was  introduced  into  all 
the  foreign  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Crown  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  a 
period  when  it  was  tolerated  in  almost  every  coun- 
try where  the  civil  law  was  in  force;  and  though 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Mexico  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand,  in  the  year  1800,  yet  the  institution  was 
neither  legally  nor  practically  extinct,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

It  had  been  asserted,  that  slavery  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Mexican  federal  constitution  of  1824. 
This  was  an  error,  and  Mr.  M.  referred  to  that 
instrument  to  show,  that  so  far  from  being  abol- 
ished, it  was  actually  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1824,  which  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision, borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  our  Constitution: 

"Everj'  State  is  liound  to  duliver  up  fugitivi^s  from  otiier 
States  to  the  person  who  justly  demands  tIiem,or  to  compel 
them  ill  some  other  way  to  satil^l'y  the  party  interested." 

The  phraseology  had  been  altered  from  the  cor- 
responding provision  in  our  Constitution,  in  order 
to  embrace,  not  technical  slavery  alone,  but  that 
barbarous  relic  of  the  ancient  Roman  law,  peonage, 
or  the  servitude  of  an  insolvent  debtor  to  his  cred- 
itor, as  existing  by  the  laws  of  Mexico. 

The  error,  so  far  as  it  was  a  misapprehension, 
and  not  a  misrepresentation,  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  several  Stales  of  the 
Mexican  X^onfederacy  did  in  fact,  in  general  at 
least,  abolish  slavery  either  immediately  or  pro- 
spectively, and  Mr.  M.  cited  the  provisions  of  sev- 
eral of  those  constitutions  to  that  purport,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  joint  State  of  Texas 
and  Coahuila,  adopted  in  1827,  which  ordains  as 
follows: 

"III  this  State  none  is  born  a  slave  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  Constitution  at  tlie  capital  of  each  district;  and 
after  six  months,  the  introduction  of  slaves  is  permitted 
under  no  pretext  whatever." 

But  (said  Mr.  M.)  New  Mexico  and  California 
never  were  States  of  the  Confederacy,  but  Territo- 
ries, without  a  provincial  Legislature,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  being  purely  military,  and  that 
of  the  latter  a  politico-religious  organization.  It 
was  not  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  ever,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
attempted  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  those  Territo- 
ries, nor  was  it  clear  that  Congress,  or  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  had  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  property  in  IheTerritories. 
The  constitution  of  1824  gave  Congress  power 
♦'  to  enact  laws  and  decrees  for  the  regulation  of 
the  internal  administration  of  the  Territories." 

These  terms  were  very  different  from  those  de- 
fining the  power  of  our  Congress  over  the  Terri- 
tories. Did  they  authorize  the  Mexican  Congress 
to  do  anything  more  than  prescribe  the  form  of 
government  for  the  Territories?  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  M.,  was  at  least  doubtful. 

But  it  had  been  said,  lhif.t.  President  Guerrero, 
who  had  been  made  Dictator  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  under  Barragan  in  1829,  had 
abolished  slavery  throughout  the  Republic.  It 
was  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  Con- 
gress had  no  constitutional  authority  to  confer  the 
alleged  extraordinary  powers  upon  the  President, 
and  his  dictatorship  was  consequently  a  mere  mili- 
tary usurpation;  but  although  the  decree  of  Guer- 
rero secited  that  he  had  been  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  no  act  of  Congress  granting  such 
powers  had  been  produced.  On  the  contrary,  it 
did  appear,  that  in  July  1829,  (two  months  only 
before'  the  date  of  the  decree  in  question,)  the 
Mexi^^an  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority,  refused 
its  assent  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  the  lower 
House,  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on  the 
President,  for  the  term  of  five  months. 

In  1835,  (said  Mr.  M.,)  the  federal  constitution 
of  Mexico  was  overthrown,  not  by  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  amendment,  but  by  violence;  and 
a  plan  of  government,  creating  a  centralized,  instead 
of  a.  federal  republic,  abolishing  the  State  Legisla- 
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tures,  and  reducing  the  States  themselves  to  de- 
partments, was  promulgated.  Mr.  M.  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  copy  of  this  plan  of  government, 
but  it  did  not  appear,  from  tiie  abstract  of  it  given 
by  Muhlenpfordt,  to  have  contained  any  provision 
relative  to  slavery.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
Congress,  acting  under  this  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment, had  passed  a  law  in  1837  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  the  Republic,  and  providing  for  the 
compensation  of  the  master;  but  whether  Congre^p 
had  povi^er  to  pass  such  an  act,  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  whether  that  instrument  ought  to  be 
held  legally  to  supersede  the  constitution  of  1824, 
were  questions  which  we  had  not  the  means  of 
determining. 

It  must  be  remembered,  (said  Mr.  M.,)  that 
publicists  and  jurists  are  guided  by  very  different 
principles  in  the  determination  of  questions  of  this 
nature.  Politically,  and  with  reference  to  other 
nations,  the  government  de  facto  is  recognized  by 
statesmen,  but  a  court  of  justice  might  adjudge, 
that  as  between  the  subjects  and  the  government, 
the  acts  of  the  latter  had  no  validity  whatever,  and 
therefore,  though  a  treaty  made  by  us  with  the 
Government  actually  in  power  might  be  binding, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  our  courts  would  sus- 
tain laws,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  property, 
enacted  by  any  of  the  series  of  usurpations  with 
which  Mexico  had  been  cursed. 

Doubtless  it  was  true  that  the  law  had  been  gen- 
erally acquiesced  in,  at  least  in  the  Stales;  that  it 
had  been  so  universally  in  the  Territories,  was  not 
yet  proved;  but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  slavery  existed  in  fact^o  but  a  very  limited 
extent,  if  at  all,  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. What  the  effect  of  such  acquiescence  in 
a  law  not  perhaps  originally  binding  might  be, 
Mr.  M.  would  not  undertake  to  say,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  risk  anything  on  such  a  question. 

In  regard  to  Oregon,  Mr.  M.  said,  that  persons 
familiar  with  the  discussions  relative  to  our  rights 
to  that  Territory  would  remember,  that  upon  full 
debate,  and  especially  after  the  able  speech  of  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,] 
it  was  generally  agreed,  that  the  title  by  which  we 
must  stand  or  fall  was  that  derived  from  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819.  In  Oregon,  then,  considered 
as  a  part  of  Spanish  America,  slavery  legally  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  United  States. 
It  would  not  be  admitted  by  southern  gentlemen, 
that  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  change  of  sover- 
eignty. On  the  contrary,  they  insisted  that  the 
range  of  slavery  was  extended,  by  annexing  to  this 
Confederacy  territory  before  free,  in  virtue  of  the 
alleged  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  migrate 
thither,  carrying  with  him  his  moveable  property, 
and  personal  rights  to  property.  Slavery,  then, 
(said  Mr.  M.,)  it  will  be  contended,  may  now  be 
iegally  introduced  into  Oregon,  unless  prohibited 
by  law.  It  was  urged,  that  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment organized  by  the  people  of  Oregon  had 
adopted  the  great  feature  of  the  ordinance  of  1787; 
but  when,  in  what  form,  and  under  what  sanc- 
tions.' On  this  subject,  we  are  by  no  means  fully 
enlightened;andMr.  M.had  theauthorityof  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  twice  visited  Oregon,  and  resided 
there  for  many  months,  for  saying,  that  in  spite  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  provisional  government,  both 
Africans  and  Sandwich-Islanders  are  at  this  hour, 
to  some  extent,  held  in  slavery  in  that  Territo- 
ry,  i  . 

It  might,  therefore,  and  would  be  contended ,  (said 
Mr.  M.)thatslaverymightbelawfully  reintroduced 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  vast  districts  where 
it  had  altogether,  or  with  very  trifling  exceptions, 
ceased  to  exist,  upon  two  grounds:  First,  that  sla- 
very having  been  permitted  in  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  while  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
having  never  been  legally  abolished,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  still  exists  in  those  Territories;  and, 
secondly,  that  though  slavery  may  have  been  abol- 
ished by  Mexico,  yet  American  slaveholders  may 
now  revive  it,  by  removing  to  the  Territories  and 
carrying  their  slaves  with  them. 

To  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  Mr.  M.  said 
he  could  by  no  means  assent,  though  aware  that 
much  better  lawyers  than  himself  had  maintained 
the  affirmative;  and, as  to  the  former,  while  he  was 
not  prepared  to  deny  what  he  hoped  would  prove 
true,  that  slavery,  namely,  had  been  legally  abol- 
ished throughout  both  the  States  and  the  Territories 
of  Mexico,  yet  he  must  insist  that  we  were  acting 
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without  any  sufficient  warrant  in  assuming  such 
to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Marsh  continued  as  follows:  It  is,  then, 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon 
is  not  the  extension  of  Christian  American  slavery 
throughout  all  those  wide  provinces.  How  shall 
this  doubt  be  solved  ?  Two  modes  are  proposed. 
The  one  is,  to  cut  this  Goidian  knot  by  the  sword 
of  Congressional  legislation;  the  other  is,  to  refer 
the  question,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  the  determina- 
tion of  judicial  tribunals.  The  first  method  pro- 
poses the  abolition  of  slavery,  if  actually  or  in 
contemplation  of  law,  now  existent  in  these  terri- 
tories, and  its  prohibition,  if  now  non-existent;  the 
other  repudiates  the  interference  of  Congress,  and 
avows  the  purpose  of  tolerating  slavery  wherever 
it  now  exists,  or  can  be  introduced  without  a  vio- 
lation of  positive  prohibitory  law.  The  advocates 
of  the  former  plan  seek  to  restrict  slavery,  by  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787;  the 
action  of  those  of  the  latter  tends  to  spread  it, 
through  the  operation  of  the  compromise  bill  lately 
reported  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  over 
immense  regions  where  it  now  exists,  if  indeed  at 
all,  only  as  a  legal  fiction. 

I  shall  first  say  a  word  in  refe*ence  to  the  expe- 
diency and  the  safety  of  submitting  this  great  ques- 
tion to  adjudication  by  courts  of  law.  I  may  safely 
assume  that  no  intellijent  lawyer,  certainly  no 
northern  lawyer,  would  he  content  to  leave  this 
point  to  be  determined,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the 
local  tribunals;  yet  the  bill  pressed  by  some  of  its 
friends  with  hot  and  indecent  haste,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  acted  upon  before  public  sentiment 
should  be  roused,  and  the  public  will  expressed 
— a  bill  framed,  too,  by  lawyers  presumably  not 
ignorant  of  the  very  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Barry's  case — con- 
tained, as  originally  reported,  no  effectual  provis- 
ion for  the  removal  of  the  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  true,  that  an  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose was  finally  adopted,  but  the  negative  votes  of 
some,  and  the  silence  of  other  friends  of  the  bill, 
upon  this  and  other  amendments  designed  to  give 
freedom  an  equal  chance  with  slavery,  indicate 
plainly  enough,  that  its  framers  had  not  specially  at 
heart  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
by  the  legislative  or  judicial  action  of  this  republic* 

*  Upon  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill  liy 
the  Senate,  the  following  amendments,  among  others,  were 
offered  : 

By  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Connecticnt: 

"l^nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the 
attornies  for  said  Territories,  respectively,  on  the  complaint 
of  any  person  held  in  involuntary  servitude  therein,  to  make 
application  in  his  behalf,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  the  court 
next  ihereafter  to  be  holden  in  said  Territory,  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  to  be  directed  to  the  person  so  holding  suih 
applicant  in  service,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pursue  all  n(Tedful 
measures  in  his  behalf;  and  if  the  decision  of  such  court 
shall  be  adverse  to  such  application,  or  if,  in  the  rftnni  of 
the  writ,  relief  shall  be  denied  to  the  applicanton  the  ground 
that  he  is  a  slave  held  in  servitude  in  said  Territory,  ^aid 
attorney  shall  cause  an  appeal  to  be  taken  therefrom  ;  and 
the  record  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case  to  he  transmit- 
ted to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as 
may  be;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  prosecute  the  same  before 
said  court,  who  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  thessune 
at  the  first  term  thereof." 

This  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the 
slave,  who  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  possess  the  means 
of  litigating  the  issue,  to  test  the  question  of  his  right  to  free- 
dom, at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
was  defeated  by  the  following  voti 


Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Benton,  CorNjin,  Dayton, 
ix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Gree 
Upham,  and  Walker — 15. 


Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin 


;or\yi 
,  ftfil 


er,  Niles. 


Nays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Borland, 
Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Davis  of  MIssi.-sippi, 
Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of 
Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Plielps, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Under- 
wood— 3L 

By  Mr.  Clarke,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Rhode  Island : 

"Provided,  however.  That  no  law  repealing  the  act  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  of  said  Territnry  [of  Oregon]  pro- 
hibiting slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  therein  shall  be 
valid  until  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  Congress." 

The  ye.as  and  nays  were  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury,  Ctarke, 
Corwin,  Davis  orMa<sachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch, 
Fitzgerald,  Greene.  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Upham, 
and  Walker— 19. 

Nays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Athenon,  Badger,  Bell,  Ber- 
rien, Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clayton, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Georgia, King, Lewis, Mason,  Metcalfe,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Westcott,  and 
Yulee— 33. 


But  suppose  all  obstacles,  whether  technical  or 
practical,  to  the  fair  presentation  of  the  question 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  removed  :  is  that 
court  a  fit  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  a  great 
political  question  like  this?  I  am  far  from  desiring 
to  disparage  the  impartiality  or  the  ability  of  a 
tribunal  distinguished  for  the  posses.sion  of  every 
judicial  excellence,  and  which  I  hold  in  the  high- 
est reverence  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our  consti- 
tutional liberties.  lis  preeminent  ability  is  recog- 
nized by  the  universal  voice  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  its  stern  impartiality  has  been  signally 
attested  by  its  decisions  in  the  great  cases  of  the 
Amistad  negroes,  and  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  of  my  reverence  for 
that  court,  and  my  exalted  estimate  of  its  value  as 
a  conservative  element  in  our  system,  that  1  would 
not  impose  upon  it  the  painful  and  dangerous  ob- 
ligation— the  plenum  opus  alece — of  determining  so 
weighty  and  so  delicate  a  question  as  this.  We 
should  hazard  not  its  impartiality  and  its  high  moral 
influence  only,  but  its  constitution  and  even  its 
existence.  During  the  long  period  of  the  pendency 
of  this  question,  it  would  be  incessantly  exposed 
to  every  adverse  influence.  Local  sympathies, 
long-cherished  prejudices,  the  predilections  of  par- 
ty, ihe  known  wisli£s  of  the  Administration,  and 
of  the  National  Legislature,  would  all  conspire  to 
bias  the  decision,  intervening  vacancies  would  be 
filled  with  reference  to  the  supposed,  perhaps  even 
pledged,  opinion  of  the  candidate  upon  this  one 
question,  and  when  finally  the  decision  should  be 
promulgated,  the  court  itself  would  become,  with 
the  defeated  party,  the  object  of  a  hostility  as 
deep-rooted,  as  persevering,  as  widely  diffused,  as 
rancorous,  as  are  at  this  moment  the  feelings  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  parties  now  arrayed  against 
each  other  upon  this  great  issue.  Could  a  tribu- 
nal which  relies  for  its  support  upon  moral  force 
and  public  opinion  alone,  awes  not  by  lictor  and 
fasces,  enforces  its  decrees  by  no  armed  satellites, 
dispenses  no  patronage,  and  is  sustained  by  no 
Executive  power,  long  withstand  the  malignant 
influence,  which  would  thus  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.'' 

And  what  would  be  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  Territories  meanwhile?  The  issue  cannot  be 
made  and  determined  in  California  or  New  Mex- 
ico,  removed   to  the   Supreme  Court,  and   there 


By  Mr.  Davis,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Massachusetts : 

That  so  much  of  the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
13th  July,  1787,  ss  is  contained  in  the  following  words*",  to 
wit :  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuhwry  servi- 
tude in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  havp  been  duly  convicted,"  , 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  within  the  Territory  of  Oregoi.. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  the  following  vote: 

Ykas — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Chirke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts.  Dayton,  Dix, 
D  nlge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller, 
Niles,  Spruance,  Upham,  and  Walker — 21. 

jVays— Messr.-.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Borland, 
Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Hous- 
ton. Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Jnhnson  of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mangnm,  Mason,  Met- 
calfe, Rusk,  Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Westcott,  and  Yulee — 33. 

By  Mr  Johnson,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Maryland: 

An  amendincnt,  providing  for  a  writ  of  appeal  from  the 
Territorial  to  the  Supreme  Court,  "  upon  any  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  involving  the  question  of  personal  freedom." 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Badger,  Berrien,  Brad- 
bury, Clarke,  Clavton.  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale,  Ham- 
lin, Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
King,  Mangum,  Metcalfe,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Ru?k,  Spru- 
ance, Sturgeon,  Upham,  and  Walker — 31. 

IVays- Messrs.  Atchison,  Benton,  Borland,  Bright,  But- 
ler, Calhoun.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hannegan,  Hunter,  Johnson  ol  Georgia,  Lewis,  Mason,  Se- 
bastian, Turnej ,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 19. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  vpte  was  as  follows: 

VeaS— Northern  Whigs— Mr.  Phelps— 1. 

Southern  Whigs— Messrs.  Berrien,  Clayton,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Mangum,  and  Spruance 
—6. 

Northern  Democrats- Messrs.  Atherton,  Breese,  Bright, 
Dickinson,  Douglas,  Hannegan,  and  Sturgeon— 7. 

SouthernDemocrats— Messrs.  Atchison,  Benton,  Borland, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Downs,  Foote,  Hous- 
ton, Johnson  of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mason,  Rusk,  Sebas- 
tian  Turnev.  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 19.    33  in  all. 

n\ys— Noithern  Whigs— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Clarke,  Cor- 
win, Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Greene,  Miller,  and 

So'utliern  VVhigs— Messrs.  Badger,  Bell,  Metcalfe,  and  Un- 
derwood  4.  T.        JL  Tl- 

Northern   Democrats- Messrs.    Allen,    Bradbury,    Uix, 
Dodge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Hamlin,  Niles,  and  Walker— 9. 
Southern  Democrats— None. 
Independent— Mr.  Hale— 1. 
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Slavery  in  the  Territories — Mr.  Marsh. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


heard  and  adjudged,  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years.  In  that  space  of  time,  the  Territories 
would  be  filled  up  with  slaves  and  slaveholders, 
and  they  would  probably  be  ready  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  as  States  with  constitutions  tol- 
erating slavery,  before  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  prepared  to  pronounce  a  decree,  which,  if  hap- 
pily favorable  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  would  come, 
forever,  too  late.  But  it  has  been  intimated  by  a 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  that 
the  present  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories is  practically  impossible,  because  there  is 
no  law  in  being  there  to  enforce  the  obedience  of 
the  slave.  Sir,  there  is  upon  this  earth  but  one 
law,  by  which  man,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  God,  holds  his  fellow-man  in  bondage — the 
law  oC  force,  moral  or  physical.  Does  slavery  in 
the  southern  States  appeal  for  its  support  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  unlettered  and  degraded  Afri- 
can ?  Is  it  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
considered  as  the  expression  of  a  nation's  will, 
that  binds  the  arm  of  the  slave,  in  those  commu- 
nities where  the  same  statute-book  makes  it  a 
crime  for  the  master  to  enlighten,  by  teaching,  the 
immortal  mind  of  the  servant,  by  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  he  lives,  and  punishes  with  death 
the  slave  who,  in  obedience  To  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, raises  his  hand  against  a  white,  in  even  the 
just  defence  of  his  person,  his  wife,  or  his  child? 
No,  sir;  the  authority  of  the  master  is  sustained 
alone  by  the  fear  of  brute  violence,  or  the  awe  of 
superior  intelligence.  To  these  the  slaveholder 
could  appeal  as  successfully  in  California  as  in 
Carolina;  and  in  case  we  are  again  cursed  with  a 
northern  Executive  with  southern  principles,  the 
troops  that  Mr.  Folk,  without  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriations  for  carrying  the  late 
treaty  ijito  effect,  and  probably  with  an  eye  to  this 
very  contingency,  is  now  sending  to  the  new  Ter- 
ritory, will  be  employed  to  put  down  any  servile 
insurrection,  or  manifestation  of  popular  displeas- 
ure, that  may  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  emigrant  slaveholder.  But  if  there  be  no  law 
for  sustaining  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia while  the  question  is  pending  before  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  compromise  bill  has  effectually  secured 
the  title  of  the  master,  by  forbidding  the  territorial 
legislature  to  pass  any  law  whatever  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  slavery.  They  cannot  emancipate  the  slave, 
they  can  enact  no  statute  for  his  protection  against 
the  cruelty  of  his  owner,  they  can  lend  him  no  aid 
in  establishing  his  right  to  freedom.  Under  these 
circumstances,  how  could  the  slave  employ  or  re- 
ward his  counsel;  how  could  he  collect  his  wit- 
nesses; and  what  would  be  his  protection  against 
the  resentment  of  his  master,  irritated  by  his  im- 
potent eflbrts  to  assert  his  claim  to  his  birthright, 
liberty?  It  was  found  an  easy  matter  to  import 
slaves  into  Texas,  in  spiie  of  prohibitory  law:  will 
it  be  more  difficult  to  introduce  them  into  New 
Mexico  in  the  absence  of  all  law? 

I  spoke  just  now  of  slavery  as  existing  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law  of  God.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  sit  not  in  judgment  to  condemn  my  fel- 
low Christians,  who  were  born  and  reared  in 
communities  where  slavery  existed  for  generations 
before  their  own  age,  and  is  incorporated,  as  a  sup- 
posed inseparable  element,  in  all  their  domestic 
traditions,  their  historical  recollections,  their  civil 
institutions.  I  speak  not  of  individual  cases,  but 
of  slavery  as  a  system  deliberately  adopted,  con- 
tinued without  overruling  necessity,  or  voluntarily 
extended.  I  agree  that  both  the  opinions  and  the 
feelings  of  southern  men  on  this  delicate  question 
are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  I  respect  their 
opinions,  because  their  better  opportunities  for 
observation  give  them  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  social,  moral,  and  economical  bearings  of 
the  system,  than  a  stranger  can  possibly  acquire, 
and  I  can  conceive  that  they  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree reconciled  to  the  undeniable  evils  of  slavery 
by  the  perception  of  compensations,  inappreciable 
by  northern  men,  by  which  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Providence  (as  in  other  cases  of  great  and  widely- 
diffused  wrong)  mitigates  those  to  northern  ap- 
prehension so  unmixed  evils.  I  know,  moreover, 
that  some  southern  men,  who  deplore  and  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong  and  the  mischief  in  its  full 
extent,  see,  or  think  they  see,  in  every  scheme  of 
abolition  yet  proposed,  dangers  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  races  so  certain  and  so  appalling,  that 
they  believe  it  better  and  wiser  with  a  "  masterly 


inactivity"  to  look  to  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence alone  for  relief,  than  to  appeal  to  any  hu- 
man counsel,  however  specious.  I  have,  too,  a 
great  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  feelings  founded  on  them,  know- 
ing, as  long  observation  of  the  world  has  taught 
me,  that  no  man  can  wholly  renounce  those  pre- 
judices, however  erroneous,  or  quite  abjure  his 
hereditary  opinions  upon  religion,  or  government, 
or  social  order,  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing 
I  a  large  portion  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  na- 
ture. Nor  can  I  forget  that  this  general  subject, 
which  with  us  of  the  North  is  a  question  of  polit- 
ical power,  or  of  abstract  right,  affecting  in  no  de- 
gree our  security,  and  but  remotely  our  social  and 
pecuniary  interests,  is  to  the  people  of  the  South  a 
question  of  the  most  vital  interest,  involving  in  its 
various  relations  the  permanence  of  long-cherished 
institutions,  theeconomical  arrangements  on  which 
they  depend  for  sustenance,  and  even  the  safety  of 
their  firesides.  It  is  not  strange,  that  those  who 
have  so  great  a  stake  at  hazard  should  be  peculi- 
arly sensitive  upon  this  topic,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  with  charity  a  degree  of  passionate  ex- 
citement in  southern  gentlemen,  when  this  subject 
is  discussed,  which  I  should  deem  censurable  in 
northern  speakers. 

For  the  humane  southern  slaveholder,  therefore, 
so  long  as  he  confines  his  system  and  its  influences 
to  his  patrimonial  limits,  I  have  no  reproaches, 
though  I  can  neither  assent  to  his  opinions,  nor 
sympathize  in  his  feelings;  and  it  is  only  when  he 
defends  the  abuses  of  slavery,  or  invokes  the  aid 
of  ourNational  Government  to  extend  over  a  wider 
space  the  evils  under  which  he,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, labors,  that  I  am  bound  to  regard  him  as 
an  antagonist.  I  have  consequently  neither  motive 
nor  desire  to  discuss  the  moral  or  economical  char- 
acter of  slavery,  but  I  must  be  excused  for  paus- 
ing a  moment  to  notice  one  argument  in  defence  of 
slavery  as  a  Christian  institution,  which  has  been 
much  oftener  urged  than  answered. 

Forgetting  that  Christianity  discourages  all  ap- 
peals to  force,  and  is,  emphatically,  the  religion  of 
moral  suasion  and  non-resistance,  the  advocates  of 
slavery  triumphantly  cite,  as  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion and  sanction  of  a  servile  relation  analogous 
to  modern  slavery,  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  enjoin  upon  the  servant  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  master.  But  this 
argument  is  founded  in  a  misapprehension  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christian  ethics — upon 
the  assumption,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  schemes 
of  morality,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  obligation 
upon  one  party  confers  a  correlative  i-iglit  upon  the 
other,  coupled  with  authority  to  enforce  that  right. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  such  a  proposition 
as  thie.  The  great  rule,  "as  ye  would  that  men 
would  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise,"  is 
a  generalization  of  the  entire  code  of  Christian 
morality, and  properly  conditioned  and  understood, 
is  of  universal  application;  but  it  by  no  means 
authorizes  the  indiscriminate  use  of  compulsory 
means  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  injunctions;  and 
numerous  particular  cases  are  put  where  a  duty  is 
required  to  be  performed  to  a  party,  who  has  not 
the  shadow  of  a  right  to  demand,  still  less  to  com- 
pel, the  discharge  of  the  obligation.  "Therefore, 
if  thy  enemy  hunger,  feed  him."  Does  this  pas- 
sage authorize  my  enemy  to  demand  of  me  bread, 
and  when  I  refuse  it,  to  wrest  it  from  me  by  force? 
"  Him  that  taketh  away  thy  coat,  forbid  not  to 
take  thy  cloak  also."  Does  this  injunction  war- 
rant my  neighbor  in  stripping  me,  that  he  may 
clothe  himself?  "  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  Did 
any  sane  man  ever  argue,  that  the  unprovoked 
smiter  might  here  find  a  justification  for  repeating 
the  blow?  "Resist  not  evil."  Is  this  command 
a  license  to  do  to  others  that  evil,  which  we  might 
not  ourselves  lawfully  resist?  He  that  defends 
slavery  by  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  affirmative  of 
tliese  questions;  and  he  would  reason  as  well  in 
this,  as  in  affirming  that,  because  Christianity  en- 
joins upon  the  servant  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  master,  it  justifies  the  master  in  extorting  un- 
willing obedience  and  unrequited  labor  from  the 
slave. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  the  South  neither  ex- 
pects nor  desires  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 


the  tiew  territory,  because  its  soil  and  climate  are 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  those  vegetable  products, 
for  the  culture  of  which  alone,  slave  labor  can  be 
advantageously  employed.  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  it  is  urged,  lie  without  the  nat- 
ural limits  of  slavery,  and  the  institution  cannot 
exist  in  those  provinces,  because  it  is  excluded  by 
physical  conditions,  and  the  economical  law  of 
profit  and  loss  which  they  dictate.  It  is  assumed, 
that  none  of  the  sub-tropical  plants  usually  culti- 
vated by  slave  labor — rice,  cotton,  or  the  sugar- 
cane— will  thrive  in  the  new  territories,  which  are 
adapted  only  to  grain-growing  and  pastoral  hus- 
bandry, and  will  therefore  be  inhabited  and  tilled 
only  by  freemen.  But  the  whole  of  this  supposi- 
tion is  a  fallacy.  It  is  not  true,  that  profitable 
slavery  is  confined  to  any  particular  range  of 
climate,  or  any  particular  species  of  agricultural 
industry.  Dill  the  law  of  profit  and  loss,  as  reg- 
ulated by  physical  circumstances,  forbid  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  similar  climates  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  or  in  ancient 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Europe?  Does  it  for- 
bid it,  at  this  moment,  in  Mohammedan  Turkey^ 
from  whose  mild  code  of  servile  law  the  Christian 
South  might  borrow  useful  lessons;  in  frozen  Rus- 
sia; in  our  own  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky? Sir,  slavery  is  everywhere  profitable, 
under  the  management  of  a  prudent  master,  and 
especially  so,  in  all  new  countries  to  which  emi- 
gration is  tending,  and  where  the  amount  of  labor 
to  be  done  is  greater  than  the  force  at  hand  to 
perform  it.  Doubtless  it  is  true,  that  most  men 
who  inherit  properly  in  slaves,  diminish  rather 
than  augment  their  patrimonial  estates.  But  this 
is  just  as  true  in  relation  to  capital  invested  in  any 
other  way.  Capital  employed  in  any  industrial 
enterprise — in  mining,  in  manufacturing,  in  agri- 
culture, in  navigation,  in  commerce — in  a  majority 
of  cases  fails  to  yield  any  increase.  But  does' 
this  prove  that  these  branches  of  industry  are  in 
themselves  unprofitable?  By  no  means.  It  only 
proves  that  most  men  are  unthrifty  managers,  and 
it  will  not  be  found  that, in  general,  capital  invested 
in  slaves,  even  in  the  northern  slave  States,  is 
more  unprofitable  than  when  employed  in  any 
other  species  of  labor.  It  has  been  charged  upon 
New  England,  and  the  other  northern  States,  as  a 
reproach,  that  they  abolished  slavery  within  their 
limits,  only  when  they  discovered  it  to  be  no  lon- 
ger a  lucrative  mode  of  investing  capital.  This  ia 
a  historical  error.  Slavery  was  profitable  in  New 
England  to  the  last,  if  pecuniary  gain  is  profit,  and 
it  was  abolished,  not  because  it  was  contrary  to 
the  economical  law  of  profit  and  loss,  but  because 
our  fathers  held  it,  as  did  then  also  the  wisest  and 
best  of  their  southern  brethren,  to  be  contrary  ta 
the  law  of  con.science  and  of  God. 

I  shall  not  charge  upon  any  gentleman  a  de- 
sign to  deceive  the  House  or  the  country  by  these 
representations;  but  if  the  disclaimer  of  a  purpose 
to  extend  slavery  beyond  its  present  limits  is  sin- 
cere, I  still  question  whether  gentlemen  have  the 
authority  of  their  constituents  for  making  it.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a  powerful 
party  at  the  South  to  carry  slavery  to  latiiude 
forty-nine,  or  just  so  far  as  it  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  some  law  of  Congress;  and  I  cannot  look 
upon  the  late  compromise  bill  as  anything  but  an 
ingeniously-devised  scheme  for  accomplishing  that 
object,  under  cover  of  an  apparent  respect  for  law. 
I  have  been  told  tfiat  some  northern  gentlemen 
have  been  ill-advised  enough  to  plume  themselves 
upon  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
that  bill,  as  original  inventions  of  their  own.  This 
is  doubtless  an  honest,  perhaps  a  pardonable  vani- 
ty, but  under  some  circumstances,  we  are  unable 
to  trace  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  possible,  that  what  was  ap- 
parently*a  northern  suggestion,  may  have  been  in 
fact  prompted  by  a  southern  inspiration. 

But  if,  in  truth,  the  South  holds  it  to  be  unde- 
sirable or  impracticable  to  introduce  slavery  into 
Oregon,  or  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, why  offend  and  irritate  the  North,  by  in- 
sisting on  a  barren,  disputed  right,  which  it  is 
never  intended  to  exercise?  I  am  answered,  tliat 
pride  forbids  southern  men  to  yield  in  a  contro- 
versy provoked  by  us  of  the  North,  and  to  capita-  - 
late  in  an  issue,  which  we  have  forced  upon  them. 
But  is  not  this  agitation  a  necessary,  foreseen,  and 
foretold  result  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
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did  we  force  that  flagitious  measure  upon  you? 
Did  we  contrive  that  cunning  and  profligate  arti- 
fice by  whicl),  while  Texas  was  yet  a  Mexican 
State,  and  in  spite  of  its  own  organic  law,  slavery 
was  there  extended  and  perpetuated  ?  Did  we 
plot  the  intrigues,  whereby  the  revolt  of  Texas 
was  first  excited,  and  then  nursed  and  encouraged 
until  it  ripened  into  a  revolution?  Did  we  furnish 
the  men,  the  money,  and  the  materiel,  by  which 
alone  Texas  was  enabled  to  resist  the  arms  of 
Mexico  ?  Did  a  northern  administration  dispense 
the  patronage,  and  participate  in  the  corruption, 
by  which  annexation,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn 
resolutions  of  almost  every  northern  State  Legis- 
lature, and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
northern  people,  was  introduced  into  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  by  the  Baltimore  cabal,  and  after- 
wards, in  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
carried  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  ?  Was 
it  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  northern  Executive, 
or  to  extend  the  bounds  of  northern  institutions, 
that  an  unprovoked  war  has  been  waged  with 
Mexico,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  worse 
than  squandered,  thousands  of  Mexican  citizens 
butchered  for  defending  their  altars  and  their 
homes,  and  myriads  of  our  citizens  sacrificed  to 
the  accursed  idol — military  glory  ? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  be  just.  Let  me  not 
involve  in  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  condem- 
nation the  whole  people  of  the  South,  as  partici- 
pants in  crimes,  whose  original  guilt  properly 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  southern  political 
aspirants,  but  the  shame  of  whose  consummation 
is  the  damning  and  irretrievable  disgrace  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  North.  A  majority  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  which  pledged  the 
party  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  rejected 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  because,  in  emerging  from  the 
cloud  in  which  his  political  opinions  are  usually 
shrouded,  he  had,  mistaking  the  signs  of  the 
times,  accidentally  come  out  on  the  northern  side 
of  this  question,  was  composed  of  northern  Dem- 
ocrats ;  the  issue  was  fairly  made  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  that  year,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  enlightened  Pennsylvania,  which  sustained 
Mr.  Polk  au  a  tariff  man)  the  vote  of  every  north- 
ern Democratic  State  was  given  to  the  nominee  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  expressly  as  the  apos- 
tle of  annexation  ;  and  upon  the  final  vote  in  Con- 
gress, every  northern  Democratic  Senator,  and 
every  northern  Democratic  Representative  save 
three,  recorded  his  suffrage  in  favor  of  this  great 
wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Southern  Whigs,  as  a  body,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  in  resisting,  in  spite  of  sec- 
tional prejudice,  and  the  denunciations  of  a  ma- 
jority of  their  immediate  fellow-citizens,  a  policy 
which,  though  speciously  recommended  by  con- 
siderations of  local  advantage,  they  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  national  right,  and  a  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional interest, exhibited,  to  thei'-  everlasting  honor, 
a  generosity,  an  incorruptible  firmness,  and  a  de- 
gree of  political  virtue,  of  which  the  North,  unhap- 
pily, has  given  but  few  examples.* 

But  does  not  this  question  involve  some  consid- 
erations of  fairness  and  duty  to  the  North?  Has 
it  not  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  Government 
to  strengthen  the  slaveholding,  at  the  cost  of  the 
free  States?  Have  we  not  yielded  every  doubtful 
question  of  title  upon  the  northern  frontier,  and 
insisted  on  every  semblance  of  claim  upon   the 

*  The  most  important  votes  in  Congress  on  the  question 
of  annexation  were  as  follows: 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1844,  Mr.  Winthrop  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  the  House  of  Kepresemativps: 

"Resolved,  That  no  proposition  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  ought  to  be  made,  or  assented 
to,  hy  this  Government." 

Upon. the  question  of  suspending  the  rules  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  resolution — 

Every  northern,  and  three  southern  Whig  members, 
with  THREE  Democrats  only  (Messrs.  R.  D.  Davis,  I'otter, 
and  J.  A.  Wright)  voted  in  the  afnrmative. 

Every  Democrat  (except  as  above)  including  Messrs. 
Brinkerhoft",  Preston  King,  Rathbnn,  and  other  prominent 
Barnburners,  with  fifteen  southern  Whigs,  voted  in  the 
negative. 

On  the  lltlvof  June,  1844,  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's annexation  treaty  by  the  Senate,  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  urging  that  body 
to  take  immediate  steps  towards  effecting  the  object  which 
he  had  failed  to  accomplish  by  trfisity. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  any  action  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  a  southern  Whig,  moved  to  lay  the  com- 
munication on  the  table. 


southern  border?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  war 
of  1812,  though  declared  by  us,  was  waged  solely 
as  a  defensive  war,  lest  aggressive  operations  should 
result  in  strengthening  the  free  States  by  the  con- 
quest of  Canada?  Would  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, so  wisely  negotiated  by  Webster,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  a  southern  President,  if  it  had  been 
a  southern,  instead  of  a  free  State,  whose  claims 
were  compromised?  Why  was  our  claim  to  north- 
ern Oregon  so  readily  relinquished?  Was  it  be- 
cause Mr.  Polk  thought  our  title  up  to  54°  40', 
which  he  surrendered  without  an  equivalent,  less 
clear  than  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  sustain  whic-h  he  engaged  in  a  war, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution? 
Was  it  because  he  believed  Vancouver's  Island, 
the  noble  harbors,  and  all  the  fertile  territory  north 
of  49  degrees,  less  valuable  than  the  "stupendous 
deserts"  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Bravo? 
Was  it  because  he  held  a  war  with  powerful  Eng- 
land unlawful,  but  with  puny  Mexico  praisewor- 
thy? No,  sir;  it  was  because  he  and  his  advisers 
sought  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  North,  and  plume 
the  pinions  of  the  South.  And  yet  this  was  pa- 
tiently borne. 

The  Constitution  was  sham.elessly  trampled  un- 
der foot,  and  the  blackest  and  most  gigantic  scheme 
of  political  corruption  that  ever  disgraced  a  free 
people,  was  organized  to  sustain  southern  ascend- 
ency by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  this  has 
been  patiently  borne.  An  unjust  and  disgraceful 
war  has  been  waged  with  a  sister  Republic,  a  na- 
tional debt  incurred,  that  will  hang  like  a  millstone 
upon  the  necks  of  our  children  for  half  a  century, 
and  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  by  pestilence  and 
the  sword,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  southern  prize- 
fighters and  politicians.  This,  too,  has  been  pa- 
tiently borne;  and  after  all  this,  I  ask,  is  it  fair  to 
insist  that  the  paltry  "  indemnity"  which  we  have 
received  for  all  this  loss  of  treasure,  and  blood,  and 
honor,  shall  jnure  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
South?  So  far  as  slavery  already  exists  beneath 
the  cEgis  of  your  State  constitutions,  we  seek  not 
to  interfere  with  it.  We  leave  its  abolition,  or  its 
maintenance,  to  your  own  consciences  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  your  enlightened  self-interest;  but  we 
must  not,  and  will  not,  be  asked  to  aid  you  in  ex- 
lending  it;  in  forcing  upon  free  soil  a  curse,  which 
you  have  often  complained  that  the  cupidity  of  the 
mother  country,  in  your  age  of  colonial  dependence, 
forced  upon  you.' 

Upon  this  point,  the  North  is  no  longer  to  be 
reasoned  with.  It  has,  to  use  a  parliamentary 
phrase, moved  and  sustained  the  previous  question, 
and  its  will  can  be  defeated  only  by  the  same  means 
of  Congressional  corruption,  by  which  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  was  effected.  The  people  of  the 
north  cannot  again  be  hoodwinked  or  cajoled,  and, 
as  I  believe  anil  trust,  they  are  prepared  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  have  done  when  that  great  outrage 
was  perpetrated — to  resist,  namely,  to  every  ex- 
tremity, and  by  all  the  lawf\^l  means  that  God  and 
nature  have  put  into  their  hands. 

There  is  a  class  of  northern  politicians  who  seek 
every  opportunity  of  parading  their  obsequious 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  South,  and  their 
contempt  for  the  sectional  interests  of  their  own 
people;  who  prefer  Presidential  candidates  pledged 
to  ultra  southern  interests  and  policy,  and  who, 
had  the  choice  of  the  late  Baltimore  Convention 
fallen  upon  Slatter  and  Williams,  would  have  hailed 
the  nomination  with  as  unhesitating  devotion  as 


Upon  this  motion,  every  Whig  member,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  SIX  soutliern  gentlemen,  voted  in  the  affirmative; 
EVERY  Democratic  member,  northern  as  well  as  southern, 
including  Messrs.  Brinkerhoff,  R.  D.  Davis,  Hamlin,  Preston 
King,  Norris,  and  Rathbun,  voted  in  the  negative. 

On  the  final  passage  of  the  hill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
February  28,  1845,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  as  follows : 

In  the  affirmative, EVERY  Democratic  member,  northern 
as  well  as  southern,  excepting  Messrs.  R.  D.  Davis,  John  P. 
Hale,  and  E.  R.  Potter,  but  including  Messrs.  Brinkerhotl', 
Dillingham,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Preston  King,  Rathbun, 
8tc. 

In  the  negative,  every  Whig  member,  southern  as  well 
as  northern,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Dellett,  of 
Alabama. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  though  a  few  southern  Whigs  at 
first  favored  annexation,  they  were  at  last  all  but  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  measure. 

In  the  Senate,  February  26,  1845,  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  every  Democratic  Senator  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive; EVERY  Whig  Senator,  excepting  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Merrick,  but  including  twelve  other  southern  Whigs, 
in  the  negative. 


they  have  that  of  Cass  and  Butler.  Such  men 
abound  in  every  Democratic  State;  in  frozen  New 
England,  in  the  fertile  West,  throughout  the  Middle 
States;  and  whenever  the  occasions  of  southern 
gentlemen  demand  a  curb  for  northern  freedom  of 
action  and  speech,  in  the  shape  of  a  gag-rule,  or  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  or  to  lay  upon 
the  table,  at  an  ungracious  moment,  they  have 
only  to  signify  their  pleasure  to  some  son  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  studied  political  ethics  under 
Hubbard  and  Hill,  or  some  Pennsylvania  broad- 
horn,  who  believes  in  Polk  and  the  tariff  of 
1842. 

If,  then,  by  chance,  there  are  Democrats  of  this 
stamp  in  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  it 
is  probable  enough  that,  by  the  use  of  familiar  ' 
appliances.  Congress  may  yet  be  induced  to  adopt 
the  compromise  bill,  or  some  other  equally  insid- 
ious and  mischievous  scheme;  but  its  passage  will 
produce  a  tornado  of  popular  indignation  to  which 
all  former  tempests  will  he  but  zephyrs.  The  en- 
tire northern  people  will  demand  repeal,  and  not  a 
representative  will  be  returned  to  the  next  Con- 
gress from  the  free  States  who  is  not  pledged  to 
that  measure.  There  are  abundant  and  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  a  fixed  determination  throughout 
the  North  to  consent  to  no  arrangement  by  which 
one  foot  of  American  soil  now  legally  or  actually 
free  shall  be  contaminated  by  the  spread  of  slavery, 
and  the  movement  which  has  now  commenced  will 
go  on,  gathering  strength,  until  it  shall  have  ac- 
complished its  object — the  legal  restriction  of  sla- 
very, namely,  to  its  present  limii-s — or  have  rent 
this  Union  into  fragments.  When  I  speak  of  un- 
equivocal tokens,  I  do  not  refer  to  certain  late 
remarkable  movements  among  the  Democratic 
party-leaders  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  These 
are  important,  not  as  expressions,  but  as  indications 
of  popular  opinion.  The  instigators  of  these  pro- 
ceedings are  very  far  from  being  the  originators  of 
the  feeling  which  now  controls  the  masses  of  the 
North,  except  in  so  far  as  their  own  former  out- 
rageous treachery  to  northern  rights  and  interests 
has  contributed  to  provoke  it.  They  are  dexter- 
ously seizing  and  converting  to  their  own  corrupt 
and  selfish  purposes  an  honorable  enthusiasm, 
which  they  derided  as  a  sickly  sensibility  or  a  nar- 
I'ow  prejudice,  condemned  as  an  unjust  and  un- 
charitable hostility  to  the  institutions  and  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  and  denounced  as  a  virtual 
infraction  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
until,  in  its  growing  strength,  it  threatened  to  over- 
whelm them,  and  now  they  are  fanning  it  with  an 
assiduity  that  quite  puts  to  the  blush  the  flagging 
zeal  of  the  new  recruit  from  the  Granite  Stale, 
and  the  ancient  champion  from  the  Western  Re- 
serve. 

The  leaders  of  the  Barnburner  faction,  when  in 
Congress,  have  uniformly  resisted  that  right  so 
dear  to  freemen,  the  right  of  petition;*  ihey  advo- 
cated the  annexation  of  Texas;!  they  sustained 
and  justified  the  Mexican  war,  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  base  purposes  for  which  it  was  pro- 
voked; and  now  they  offer  to  atone  for  all  these 
wrongs,  by  opposing  the  further  extension  of  sla- 
very, whose  area  they  have  done  so  much  to 
enlarge,  and  by  complimenting  with  the  hollow 
mockery  of  a  fruitless  nomination  that  cast-off 
idol,  the  Dagon  of  their  ancient  worship,  upon 
whom  the  South,  in  the  Convention  of  1844,  be- 
stowed a  fit  reward  for  a  life  of  slavish  devotion  to 
its  interests,  by  turning  him  into  the  wilderness  as 
a  scapegoat  laden  with  a  burden  heavy  enough  to 
crush  an  Atlas — the  sins  of  the  Democracy.  Such 
are  the  men  who  are  now  insulting  the  under- 
standings of  northern  freemen,  by  courting  their 
suffrages  for  a  Presidential  eandidate,  who,  when 
Vice  President,  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  a  bill  forbidding  "  postmasters  to  de- 
liver to  any  person  whatever"  papers  touching 
the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  slave  States;"+  who 
bought'the  support  of  the  South  by  pledging  him- 


*At  the  first  session  of  the  28th  Congress  a  strenuous 
effort  was  m.ide  to  rescind  the  notoiious21st  rule,  which  for- 
bade the  reception  of  petitions  concerning  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  On  the  27th  and  28th  of  February,  1844,  numerous 
votes  were  taken  on  tlie  question,  and  Messrs.  Jacob  Brink- 
erhoff, Preston  King,  Norris,  ajid  other /ree-soi/ Democrats, 
are  recorded  as  having  voted  to  sustain  that  infamous  rule, 
eight  times  in  those  two  days. 

t  See  previous  note,  1st  and  2d  columns. 

t  Congressional  Globe,  3d  vol.,  p.  416. 
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self  in  advance  to  veto  any  "attempt  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"*  and  who  sent  a  public  armed  vessel 
to  a  port  in  Connecticut,  to  kidnap  the  negroes  of 
the  Amistad. 

And  with  all  this,  they  have  not  the  virtue  and 
the  manhood  to  avow  and  regret  their  former 
errors.  They  profess  reformation  without  repent- 
ance, glory  in  their  shame,  and  with  hands  still 
unwashed  of  the  uncleanness  of  Texan  annex- 
ation, and  red  with  the  blood  of  an  unholy  war, 
they  proclaim  themselves  the  chosen  apostles  of 
human  liberty.  Out  upon  the  bald  hypocrisy  of 
these  whited  sepulchres!  The  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  needs  no  such  allies  as  these. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  question  I  am  dis- 
cussing. Besides  the  obvious  moral  and  political 
considerations  which  forbid  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  new  territory,  there  is  -another 
that  has  great  weight  with  the  people  of  the  North. 
It  is,  that  in  their  opinion,  any  compromise,  by 
which  slavery  shall  be  tolerated  at  all  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  involves  a  repetition  of  the 
Texas  iniquity.  A  new  rebellion  will  be  fomented, 
a  new  revolution  proclaimed,  a  new  schem^  of  an- 
nexation plotted,  and  another  war  of  conquest  and 
plunder  waged.  Those  events  are  already  fore- 
shadowed in  the  reported  movements  towards  es- 
tablishing the  republic  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and 
thev  can  be  prevented  only  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  has  been  the  motive  and 
the  inducement  for  all  the  national  crimes  perpe- 
trated or  plotted  on  our  southern  and  southwestern 
frontier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  duty  of 
Congress?  To  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
determining  thi.s  great  question,  and  devolve  ii 
upon  a  tribunal,  whose  province  it  is  to  declare 
not  what  the  law  shall,  and  ought  to  be,  but  what 
it  is?  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  this 
subject  is  unquestionable,  and  the  duty  is  as  clear 
as  the  right.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  the  popular 
will  must  and  will  be  obeyed.  No  bill  for  the 
organization  of  government  in  the  nev/  territories 
can  ever  pass  this  House,  without  some  positive 
provision  on  this  subject,  and  no  such  fnixed  ques- 
tion of  law  and  fact,  as  that  of  the  present  and 
future  legal  existence  of  slavery  in  Mexico,  will 
eVer  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  our  na- 
tional judiciary. 

Sir,  1  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
people  of  these  provinces  will  need  no  legislation 
of  ours.  With  the  British  possessions  on  the 
northwest  coast,  they  will  soon  be  strong  enough 
to  found  and  maintain  a  republic  of  their  own;  and 
were  they  to  declare  their  independence  of  this 
Government  to-morrow,  I,  for  one,  should  be  ready 
to  vote  for  its  recognition.  But  while  they  are 
preparing  for  this  desirable  event,  let  us  give  them 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  promote  emi- 
gration to  their  shores,  cherish  and  defend  them, 
and  when  they  no  longer  require  the  fostering  care 
of  the  mother  country,  let  us  bid  them  God  speed, 
and  dismiss  them.  Why  should  not  the  unnatural 
connection  between  us  and  these  remote  regions 
be  severed  ?  What  common  interest  has  Boston 
with  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  New  York  with 
Monterey,  or  Charleston  and  Savannah  and  New 
Orleans  with  Pugst's  Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia?  True,  their  people  have  the  same  sun, 
and  light,  and  air,  and  common  humanity,  and  re- 
ligion, and  God;  but  their  social  and  pecuniary 
relations  are  as  diverse  from  each  other  as  are  the 
interests  of  the  camel-drivers  of  the  desert  from 
those  of  the  ermine-hunters  of  Siberia.  Oregon 
and  California  lie  so  far  towards  the  setting  sun, 
that  they  lose  themselves  in  the  ICast.  Separated 
from  us  by  an  eternal  and  impassable  barrier  of 
waste  and  mountain,  they  are  united  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  by  the  freely  navigable  basin  of  the  Pacific, 
as  are  our  eastern  shores  to  the  European  conti- 
nent by  the  Atlantic  sea.  From  the  ties  of  com- 
mon blood  and  speech  and  faith,  their  population 
will  sympathize  with  American  and  European  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity, butthey  belongtoanother 
geographical  and  political  system,  and  their  natural 
relations  and  interests  bind  ihem  indissolubfy  to  the 
oriental  world.  What,  then,  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  man  put  asunder  ! 

"President  Vau  Huren's  Inaugural  Address,  March  4ili, 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
August  3,  1848, 
On  the  Restriction  of  Slavery  in  the  new  Terri- 
tories. 

Mr.  WILMOT  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  discuss  the  great  issue  now 
before  the  country — first  presented  by  an  amend- 
irrent  which,  some  two  years  since,  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  this  House. 
That  amendment  asserted  no  new  principle.  I 
was  but  the  copyist  of  Jefferson,  in  the  reaffirm- 
ance  of  a  principle  consistent  with  the  uniform  and 
settled  policy  of  this  Government — in  harmony 
with  the  whole  history  of  its  legislation.  Neither 
was  the  subject  improperly  introduced  into  our 
national  deliberations.  There  was  no  design  in 
its  introduction,  beyond  what  appeared  on  its  face. 
It  arose  necessarily  out  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  We  were  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Mexico.  The  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  acquire  vast  territories  as  an  indemnity  for 
past  injuries,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  had 
been  frankly  made  known  to  the  country  and  the 
world.  Congress  was  called  upon  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  appropriate  money,  not  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  but  confessedly  as  a  means  to  further 
this  policy  of  acquisition.  In  my  judgment,  then 
as  now,  there  was  no  more  fitting  occasion,  upon 
which  to  declare  the  future  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment, in  resf)ect  to  the  territory  to  be  acquired, 
than  the  one  offered  by  the  bill  to  which  the  "  pro- 
viso'' was  originally  attached.  Such,  I  believe,  at 
the  time,  was  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  of  the 
country.  The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority  in  this  House,  and  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  received  the  prompt  sanction  of  the  Senate, 
had  time  been  affogled  that  body  to  act  upon  it, 
then  in  the  last  hour  of  its  session.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  country,  and  for  the  great  interests  at 
stake,  that  the  Senate  had  not  then  been  permitted 
to  come  to  a  vote.  The  question  would  have  been 
settled  quietly,  and  without  agitation.  No  contro- 
versy of  a  sectional  character  would  have  grown 
up,  engendering  unfraternal  feeli'ngs  between  the 
people  and  States  of  this  Confederacy.  The  South, 
1  am  persuaded,  would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced, 
at  that  day,  in  a  policy  so  just,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  southern  statesmen  had  borne 
a  leading  and  honorable  part. 

The  failure  of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  threw  the  question  into  the  arena  of  party 
politics.  It  was  caught  up  by  politicians,  and 
used  as  an  element  to  combine  the  power  of  the 
South,  and  enable  that  section  of  the  Union  to  re- 
ward with  the  honors  of  a  Presidential  nomination 
him  who  should  prove  himself  the  most  pliant  in- 
strument of  the  slave  power.  Through  the  press, 
in  their  legislative  assemblies,  in  State  and  county 
conventions,  and  in  the  primary  meetings  of  the 
people,  the  voice  of  the  united  South  was  heard, 
in  resolve  upon  resolve,  declaring  that  she  would 
support  no  man  for  the  Presidency  who  did  not 
openly  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  preserving  free- 
dom in  free  territory.  The  Presidency,  in  fact, 
was  held  up  to  the  highest  northern  bidder,  and 
the  h\uYiiliating  spectacle  presented  to  the  world, 
of  an  ignominious  rivalship  between  the  leading 
men  of  the  North,  in  a  race  of  subserviency  to 
southern  demands.  Those  who  should  have  led 
in  the  inculcation  of  a  sound  and  virtuous  public 
sentiment,  who  should  have  been  the  champions 
of  the  rights  of  free  labor,  the  standard-bearers  in 
this  struggle  of  freedom,  were  first  and  foremost 
in  yielding  to  the  mandates  of  the  slave  power.  I 
speak  as  1  believe  truth  demands,  and  as  the  iron 
pen  of  history  will  make  up  the  record  of  the 
times.  A  great  question,  affecting  the  honor  and 
character  of  the  Republic,  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  white  laboring  man,  has  been  jeoparded  and 
endangered,  in  a  selfish  scramble  for  ollice. 

A  new  creed  was  set  up,  a  new  platform  and 
test  of  parly  fidelity  erected.  Denunciation  and 
proscription  followed  all  who  would  not  bow  down 
at  the  shrine  of  Slavery  Propagand ism.  Northern 
men,  who  dared  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  free  la- 


bor, to  speak  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  white  man 
and  his  children,  were  proscribed  by  an  Adminis- 
tration that  owed  its  existence  to  the  sacrifices  and 
noble  efforts  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North.  Its 
organ  here  was  pleased  to  proclaim  that  the  advo- 
cates of  freedom  would  find  no  favor  with  those 
who,  but  for  their  support,  would  have  slumbered 
on  in  the  shades  of  retirement.  The  patronage  of 
the  Government,  and  the  money  of  the  people, 
were  employed  to  prostrate  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  to  overwhelm  and  crush  its  advocates.  A 
press,  largely  dependent  upon  patronage  for  sup- 
liort,  was  actively  engaged  in  misrepresenting  the 
true  nature  of  the  great  issue  involved,  and  in  de- 
nouncing those  who,  in  the  face  of  power,  and  in 
defiance  of  its  mandates,  remained  true  to  principle, 
and  to  their  solemn  convictions  of  duty. 

Such  were  the  influences,  and  such  the  means 
employed,  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  northern  De- 
mocracy, and  to  raise  up  on  free  soil,  advocates 
for  the  propagation  and  extension  of  human  sla- 
very. It  is  time  that  the  white  laboring  man 
should  know  that  the  Government  which  be  sup- 
ports by  his  labor,  and  defends  by  his  strong  arm, 
is  against  him  in  this  struggle  for  his  rights.  It 
is  time  he  should  understand  the  influences  that 
pervade  this  capital,  and  which  exei%  so  powerful 
a  control  over  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The 
efforts  of  their  friends  will  be  unavailing,  so  long 
as  the  patronage  of  the  Government  is  wielded 
against  them.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  day  of  changes,  and 
of  new  theories,  in  the  political  world.  Novel  and 
most  extraordinary  doctrines  have  recently  been 
put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  slave  extension.  Our 
right  to  legislate  for  territory  has  been  gravely 
questioned — our  sovereignty  over  it  denied.  I  have 
examined,  with  some  care,  the  history  of  our  legis- 
lation in  respect  to  territories;  and  I  affirm,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  from  the  first 
year  of  the  organization  of  this  Government  down 
to  the  present  session  of  Congress,  our  sovereignty 
over  them  has  been  continually  exercised  in  the 
most  perfect  and  plenary  manner;  that  we  have 
extended  over  them  our  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction and  authority,  in  all  respects,  and  in  all 
things,  appertaining  to  their  government  and  laws. 

Territories  possess  no  inherent  political  sover- 
eignty. Sovereignty  appertains  to  oi-ganized  Slates. 
It  is  that  power  which  prescribes  laws,  and  to 
which  the  citizen  is  required  to  yield  obedience. 
This  power  no  more  resides  in  a  territory  than  it 
does  in  a  county  or  a  township.  As  well  might 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  claim  the  right  to  make 
laws,  and  regulate  their  own  affairs,  as  that  the 
people  of  a  territory  should  assume  to  themselves 
such  high  prerogatives  and  powers.  Such  a  doc- 
trine is  unknown  to  the  legislation  of  this  country. 
During  the  whole  period  of  our  national  existence, 
not  an  example  can  be  found  in  which  a  territory 
has  been  permitted  to  exercise  a  single  act  of  in- 
dependent political  sovereignty.  This  doctrine  is 
of  recent  origin — a  new  invention.  It  originated 
in  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  as  a  cover  be- 
hind which  to  take  shelter,  and  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  directly  the  great  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  now  free. 
It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  un- 
supported by  authority,  and  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  teachings^of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us. 

Commencing  with  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
17S7,  down  to  the  organization  of  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Iowa  in  1838,  this  Government 
has  exercised  full  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
its  territories.  This  long  record  of  sixty  years 
furnishes  no  precedent  to  justify  this  doctrine  of 
territorial  sovereignty.  We  have  invariably  pre- 
scribed the  fundamental  law,  and  laid  down  the 
great  landmarks,  within  which  every  territorial 
government  should  move.  We  have  regulated 
the  descent  of  lands,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  intestates;  the  mode  in  which  estates 
should  be  conveyed  and  devised.  We  have  pre- 
scribed qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  for  eligibility  to  oflice;  fixed  the 
ratio  of  representation,  established  coiirts,  defined 
their  powers  and  jurisdiction,  and  directed  the 
manner  of  the  selection  of  jurors.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  theappointment  and  election  of  executive, 
judicial,  legislative,  and  military  officers,  prescrib- 
ing their  qualifications,  duties,  and  terms  of  office. 
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We  have  guarantied  the  privileg;e  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Such 
are  some  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  provisions, 
most,  if  not  all  of  which,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
act  orjanizintj  a  territorial  government: 

What  other  or  stronger  evidence  could  be  ad- 
duced or  required,  to  establish  the  general  and  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  of  this  Government  over  its 
territories?  Why  were  not  all  these  matters  of 
local  concern  left  to  the  people  ?  Why  not  permit 
them  to  say  who  should  vote,  and  who  not?  who 
will  be  eligible  to  office,  and  who  not?  These 
powers  are  among  the  highest  prerogatives  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  have  been  asserted  from  time  to  time 
by  almost  every  Congress  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  novel  and  extraordinary  doc- 
trine has  been  promulgated  from  high  quarters, 
that  we  have  no  power  over  our  territories,  be- 
yond the  makingof"  needful  rules  and  regulations" 
for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain.  All  be- 
yond this,  it  is  claimed,  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
people  themselves.  Notwitiistanding  this  doctrine 
was  shamefully  abandoned  by  the  friends  of  its 
distinguished  advocate,  in  the  territorial  bill  re- 
cently laid  upon  your  table,  I  shall  briefly  examine 
its  claims  to  respect  and  support.  It  denies  the  right 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  territorial  government. 
It  makes  our  territory  essentially  foreign,  and  in- 
dependent of  our  control.  The  people,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  inherent  sovereignty,  might  refuse 
to  associate  with  us  as  a  confederated  Stale.  They 
would  have  the  right  to  establish  an  independent 
empire.  This  Government  having  no  rights  ex- 
cept those  of  a  proprietory,  they  would  of  course 
terminate  with  the  disposition  of  the  soil.  The 
territory  from  that  day  henceforth  would  be  as 
independent  of  us  as  is  the  Republic  of  France, 
We  have  had  many  among  us,  of  late,  favorable 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Mexico.  The 
annexation  of  Cuba  is  also,  I  doubt  not,  a  favorite 
project  with  some.  Further  acquisitions  would 
not  be  profitable,  if  this  new  doctrine  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  territories  should  become  firmly 
established.  Cuba,  and  the  remaining  parts  of 
Mexico,  arc  densely  populated.  The  lands  are  all 
appropriated,  and  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
Should  we  expend  a  thousand  millions  in  the  con- 
quest or  purchase  of  these  countries,  we  would 
acquire  no  public  domain,  and  therefore  nothing  at 
at  all,  if  this  property  argument  be  good.  No 
sooner  would  the  treaty  be  ratified  and  exchanged 
than  we  should  instantly  become  divested  of  all  the 
benefits  of  our  purchase  or  conquest.  The  people, 
in  virtue  of  their  inherent  sovereignty,  could  recall 
their  old  rulers,  and  reestablish  their  old  govern- 
ments. Why  not?  What  rightful  power  would 
we  possess  to  interfere  and  prevent  such  a  result? 
If  we  have  no  rights  in,  or  power  over  territories, 
except  such  as  result  from  the  ownership  of  the 
soil,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  we  owned  none  of  the 
soil,  we  would  possess  no  rights  whatever.  To 
this  absurdity  do  we  necessarily  come  by  such  a 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  That  clause 
which  gives  to  Congress  power  "to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
States,"  has  received,  and  must  continue  to  receive, 
a  broader  and  more  common-sense  construction. 

If  the  Constitution  were  silent  upon  this  subject, 
still  the  question  would  be  free  from  difliculty  or 
doubt.  With  what  show  of  reason  and  fair  argu- 
ment can  it  be  maintained,  that  we  may  acquire 
vast  possessions,  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  treas- 
ure and  the  best  blood  of  our  citizens,  and  yet  have 
no  power  to  govern  it  when  acquired  ?  No  power 
to  impose  our  laws  upon  its  people,  or  to  give 
character  to  its  institutions!  Such  doctrines  can- 
not be  defended.  They  are  the  resort  of  those  who 
fear  to  meet  this  question,  lest  it  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  party  organization,  and  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  party  leaders.  It  is  a  question  above  party ; 
it  is  one  of  honor,  of  character,  of  humanity,  of 
the  rights  of  free  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereignly of  this  Government  over  its  territories 
being  established  by  the  whole  history  of  our 
legislation,  what  is  there  in  the  Constitution,  or 
in  the  practice  under  it,  that  justifies  this  claim  of 
special  exemption,  on  behalf  of  slavery?  Will 
any  man  tell  me  why  it  is,  that  we  may  regulate 
the  questions  of  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  in 
a  territory,  and  not  the  question  of  slavery?    Is 


slavery  of  higher  regard  than  these?  May  this 
Government  regulate  and  control  v/ithin  its  terri- 
tories every  other  interest,  and  every  other  right, 
except  that  of  slavery  alone  ?  Does  slavery  dictate 
its  own  laws,  and  define  its  own  limits?  Is  there 
no  power  to  stop  its  progres-s — to  stay  its  advances 
— to  arrest  the  curse  and  desolation  of  its  march? 
Congress  has  no  power  to  bind  the  States  by  en- 
actment.s  such  as  are  contained  in  every  territorial 
bill;  and  if  its  power  over  territory  be  circumscribed 
by  the  same  constitutional  restraints  that  are  appli- 
cable to  States,  then  is  any  bill  you  may  pass  a 
usurpation  and  a  nullity;  then  has  this  Govern- 
ment been  in  error,  from  the  day  of  its  foundation 
down  to  the  present  hour.  States  and  Territories 
are  widely  different  in  their  cliaracter,  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  powers  of  this  Government  over  them. 
The  former  are  organized,  independent  powers, 
sovereign  in  all  things,  save  in  those  restrictions 
and  grants  contained  within  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  are  unorganized,  dependent  communities, 
destitute  of  sovereie:nty,  looking  to  us  for  political 
existence,  and  in  time  for  an  admission  into  this 
sisterhood  of  States. 

It  has  become  habitual  with  many,  when  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject,  to  talk  about  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  im- 
ply the  existence  of  some  solemn  covenant,  placing 
slavery  upon  a  different  footing  from  that  upon 
which  rest  all  the  other  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
States.  The  Constitution  no  more  guaranties  the 
slavery  of  Virginia  than  it  does  the  bankina:  sy.stem 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  common-school  system  of 
New  York.  These  are  subjects  without  the  sphere 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  respect  to  the  States, 
beyond  Federal  interference  and  control.  They 
belong  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States.  No 
powers  are  reserved  to  the  territories.  The  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  existence  of  certain  persons, 
not  freemen,  but  it  nowhere  guaranties  the  contin- 
uance of  slavery — much  less  does  it  provide  for  its 
indefinite  extension. 

No  one  will  deny  but  that  the  banking  system 
within  the  States  is  as  far  removed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Government  as  is  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  which  au- 
thorize banking  are  as  sacred  from  Federal  inter- 
ference as  are  the  laws  of  Virginia  which  authorize 
the  holding  of  slaves.  Congress  can  no  more  in- 
terfere with  the  former  than  it  can  with  the  latter. 
Both  rest  upon  State  authority,  and  both  are  alike 
beyond  the  control  of  this  Government.  Yet  Con- 
gress may  annul  a  bank  charter,  and  uproot  the 
whole  system  of  banking  in  a  territory. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Florida  having 
incorporated  several  banks,  and  insurance  com- 
panies with  banking  privileges.  Congress,  by  act 
of  July  1st,  1836,  declared  the  same  repealed  and 
annulled,  "  together  with  all  other  acts  and  parts 
'  of  acts,  passed  by  the  said  Territorial  Legislature 
'*of  Florida  in  the  year  1836,  creating  banks,  or 
'  extending  banking  corporations,  or  corporations 
'  with  banking  powers,  or  conferring  banking 
'  powers  on  any  corporation  or  institution  what- 
'  ever." 

Was  this  an  act  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  over 
the  good  people  of  Florida  ?  Or  did  it  fall  within 
the  exercise  of  the  rightful  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment? If  the  latter,  as  I  am  bound  to  believe, 
then  why,  with  equal  right,  may  not  Congress 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  territories 
in  which  it  does  not  exist?  Slavery  and  banking 
depend  upon  the  same  authority  for  support — the 
authority  of  State  laws.  They  are  both  equally 
secure  from  Federal  interference  within  the  States, 
and  alike  subject  to  our  control  within  the  terri- 
tories. 

We  are  not  left,  in  tlie  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  arguments  djawn  from  analogy  alone. 
We  have  precedents  for  our  guide — the  authority 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  for  our  instruction. 
Our  fathers  had  this  same  question  in  hand;  and 
in  its  settlement,  as  in  a^  things,  gave  us  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  Immediately  upon  the 
close  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  the  wise  and 
good  men  of  that  day  turned  their  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  began  to  digest  plans 
to  promote  its  prosperity  and  growth.  Among  the 
objects  of  paramount  interest  that  first  engaged 
their  attention,  was  the  then  almost  trackless  wil- 
derness of  the  northwest.  The  territory  lying 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  embraced  the  entire 


national  domain.  It  was  the  great  heritage  of  our 
people — the  field  in  which  our  empire  was  to  grow 
and  expand.  It  was  the  common  property  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  secured  by  the  joint  effoits 
and  common  sacrifices  of  both,  in  the  .same  great 
struggle  for  national  independence.  Looking  out 
upon  this  fertile  field  of  human  enterprise  and  labor, 
they  discovered  the  germ  of  an  evil,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow,  would  blight  its  fertility,  and 
paralyze  the  energies  of  its  people.  It  was  slavery 
just  starting  into  life.  They  strangled  the  monster. 
As  early  as  1784,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great 
apostle  of  our  faith,  introduced  into  the  Congress 
of  the  Confedei-ation  a  proposition,  having  refer- 
ence to  Ike  Stales  to  he  formed  out  of  this  territory 
of  the  northwest.     It  wasin  these  words  : 

"  Resolved,  That  after  tlie  year  eighteen  hutidrod  of  the 
Chii-.tiun  era,  there  shall  he  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  t/ie  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  tlic 
piinislinient  of'criine  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty." 

This,  sir,  looks  very  much  like  the  "Proviso." 
Here  is  the  original  '\firebrand" — the  heresy,  for 
holding  on  to  which  men  are  now  proscribed  by 
the  Government  of  their  country.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
had  he  lived  at  this  day,  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  an  abolitionist,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  Union. 

This  resolution  did  not  pass  at  the  time;  but,  in 
1787,  three  years  later,  the  work  was  consum- 
mated, and  the  great  ordinance  of  freedom  firmly 
established.  The  sixth  article  contains  substan- 
tially the  resolution  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  provides 
as  follows: 

"  There  shall  be  neitlior  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

This  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  slaveholding  States.  It  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  policy  marked  out  by  the  men  who  Ittid 
the  foundations  of  our  fi-ee  institutions.  They 
looked  upon  slavery  in  its  true  light — as  an  evil  of 
the  first  magnitude — a  curse  upon  men  and  nations. 
It  had  been  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  mother-country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  earnest 
remonstrance  of  the  people  of  that  day.  For  its 
existence  among  us,  we  were  in  no  respect  respon- 
sible. It  was  in  .view  of  these  circumstances  that 
our  fathers  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  leaving  to 
the  several  States  in  which  it  existed  entire  control 
over  the  subject  within  their  respective  limits,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  providing  securities  against 
its  spread  over  the  unoccupied  territories  of  the 
nation.  Who  is  it,  sir,  that  now  demands  a  de- 
parture from  this  wise  and  safe  policy?  Who  are 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  may  fol- 
low the  agitation  of  this  suly'ect?  I  answer,  the 
responsibility  is  with  those  who  seek  to  overturn 
I  the  settled  policy  of  this  Government — who  de- 
I  mand,  that  the  territories  of  the  nation,  heretofore 
i  closed  up  against  the  approaches  of  slavery,  shall 
I  now  be  opened  to  its  desolating  march.  To  this 
I  requirement  we  can  never  yield.  Let  the  South 
adhere  to  the  policy  which,  in  1787,  she  aided  to 
establish,  and  which  has  been  preserved  uniform 
and  unbroken  from  that  day  to  the  present.  We 
can  consent  to  no  change.  We  will  sanction  no 
departure  from  this  wise  policy.  We  will  not  aid 
by  our  votes,  or  countenance  by  our  silence,  the 
propagation  of  slavery  over  the  free  soil  of  this 
continent. 

The  first  Congress  that  assembled  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1789,  passed  an  act  confirming  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  giving  to  it  full  foixe  and  validity.  The 
purposes  of  this  act  cleaily  appear  from  the  pre- 
amble, which  is  in  these  words: 

"  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  may  coiUir.ue  to  tiave  full 
force  and  effect,  it  is  required  that  certain  provisions  should 
he  made  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  Beit  enacted,"  &c. 

This  act  received  the  constitutional  approval  of 
Washington.  Many  of  those  who  participated  in 
its  enactment  had  been  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
may  be  supposed  to  have  understood  its  true  in- 
tent and  meaning. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  an  act  was  passed  for 

the  organization  of  a  Territorial  Government  for 

Indiana,  and  slavery  expressly  prohibited  therein. 

This  act  was  approved  by  John  Adams. 

Janttary  llih,  1805,  the  northern  part  of  Indiana 
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was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
slavery  prohibited.  February  3d,  1809,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  was  established,  with  the  like 
prohibition  as  to  slavery.  These  two  latter  acts 
received  the  approval  and  signature  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  Wisconsin  was  or- 
ganized as  a  Territory,  and  slavery  prohibited 
within  its  limits.  This  act  was  approved  by 
General  Jackson. 

The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  of  the  12th  of  June,  1838,  under  the 
administration  of  IVlr.  Van  Buren;  and  here,  also, 
was  slavery  prohibited. 

Here  are  a  series  of  enactments,  commencing 
with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Congress  in  1789,  under  the  administration  of 
Washington,  down  through  the  administrations 
of  Adams,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  to 
the  year  1838,  when  the  last  territorial  government 
was  organized,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  in  which  this  policy  of  restricting  the 
spread  of  slavery  was  steadily  pursued  and  en- 
forced. The  constitutionality  of  these  enactments 
was  not  controverted  at  the  time,  nor  has  it  ever 
since  been  called  in  question. 

Not  content  with  providing  that  slavery  should 
never  exist  in  any  Territory  which  was  free  from 
it  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  regulated  and  restricted  it  in 
those  Territories  where  it  had  an  actual  exist- 
ence. 

By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  organizing  a  terri- 
torial government  for  Mississippi,  passed  in  1798, 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  said  Territory  from 
any  place  without  the  United  States  was  prohibit- 
ed, under  severe  penalties.  This  was  ten  years 
before  Congress  had  the  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  Slates. 

By  act  of  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  that  part  of 
Louisiana  south  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi 
was  organized  into  a  territorial  government,  by 
the  name  of  Orleans.  By  this  act,  the  importa- 
tion into  said  Territory  of  slaves  from  abroad  was 
prohibited,  and  also  the  importation  of  any  slave 
from  within  the  United  States  who  should  have 
been  brought  into  the  country  since  the  1st  of 
May,  1798,  or  who  should  thereafter  be  brought 
into  the  United  States.  It  further  provided  that 
no  slave  should  be  brought  into  said  Territory, 
except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
should  remove  there  for  actual  settlement,  and 
who  should  at  the  time  be  the  bona  fide  owner  of 
such  slave;  thus  directly  interdicting  the  domes- 
tic as  well  as  the  foreign  slave  trade  in  this  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  This  act  was  approved  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  an  act  was  passed  "  to 
'  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  coiisti- 
'  tution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admis- 
'  sion  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
'  ing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit  slavery 
^  in  certain  Territories." 

By  the  8th  section  of  that  act  it  was  provided, 
"  that  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the 
'  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
'  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
'  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the 
'  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  act,  sla- 
'  very  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
'  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
'shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  the 
'  same  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited." 

This  act,  as  also  the  ordinance  of  1787,  actually 
abolished  slavery — a  thing  we  do  not  now  propose 
to  do.  Slavery  existed  in  parts  of  the  Northwest 
Territory;  and  in  Louisiana,  the  law  of  slavery, 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  from  France,  covered  the 
entire  territory,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Missouri 
compromise  was  in  harmony  with  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  our  Government.  It  restricted  and  narrowed 
the  limits  of  slavery.  The  arrangement  that  should 
extend  its  limits  and  enlarge  its  boundaries  would 
possess  none  of  the  features  or  characteristics  of 
the  Missouri  compromise.  This  project,  however, 
has  for  the  present  been  abandoned.  It  sought  its 
object  by  means  too  direct  and  too  easily  under- 
stood. The  masses  of  the  free  States  had  con- 
demned it  in  advance.     It  was  well  ascertained 


that  it  could  not  pass  this  House,  and  hence  the 
extensionists  were  driven  to  new  shifts  and  devices. 
A  sectional  consultation  or  caucus,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  held  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day 
on  which  the  select  committee  of  eight  was  moved 
in  the  Senate.  The  known  opinions  of  a  majority 
of  that  committee — their  open  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  ingrafting  the  great  feature  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  upon  the  recently-acquired  territo- 
ries— made  it  certain,  from  the  first,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  would  govern  their  counsels. 

Sir,  I  regarded  this  new  bantling — this"chlid 
born  in  the  dog-days" — over  whose  sudden  death 
Mr.  Ritchie  seems  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
mourner,  as  a  fraud  both  upon  the  people  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South.  It  had  no  stamp  of  man- 
liness about  it,  but  was  a  studied  effort  to  evade 
and  dodge  the  question.  Why  not  meet  this  sub- 
ject as  men,  and  settle  it  upon  a  basis  that  all  shall 
understand?  This  new  scheme,  so  happily  defeat- 
ed, settled  nothing.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  party 
or  the  other  would  have  been  grossly  deceived. 
Had  it  passed,  the  fallacious  hope  would  have  been 
held  out  to  the  North  that  slavery  was  excluded, 
(  while  at  the  South  it  would  have  been  understood 
that  the  whole  country  was  open  to  that  institu- 
tion. The  speech  of  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  eight,  [Mr.  Clayton,]  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  is  as  extraor- 
dinary as  are  all  the  other  circumstances  connected 
with  its  history.  After  stating  the  nature  of  the 
governments  provided  for  California  and  New 
Mexico,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Thus  placing  that  question  [slavery]  beyond  the  power 
of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  resting  the  right  to  intro- 
duce or  prohibit  slavery  in  those  two  Territorieson  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  same  shall  be  expounded  by  the  Judges, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  thought,  by  this  means,  that  Congress  would 
AVOID  the  decision  of  this  distracting  question,  leaving  it  to 
be  settled  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  Constitution  itself; 
and  that  in  case  Congress  should  refuse  to  touch  the  subject, 
the  country  would  be  si,avehoi,ding  only  where,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  slave  labor  was  effective,  and  free  laborcould 
not  maintain  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  Congress 
should  hereafter  choose  to  adopt  the  compromise  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  or  any  other  rule  of  settlement, 
it  will  be  free  to  act  as  to  its  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall 
seem  fit." 

Such,  sir,  is,  in  part,  the  statement  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  new  "compromise,"  as  given  by  the 
chairman  who  reported  it  to  the  Senate.  Truly 
it  was  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  "distracting  question."  As  a  purely  legal 
question,  it  was  to  he  finalhj  put  to  rest  by  the  ad- 
judication of  our  highest  law  tribunal.  Then  came 
in  the  law  of  nature;  and  climate,  soil,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  country  to  slave  Tabor,  was  to  fix 
the  boundary  between  freedom  and  slavery;  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  subject  was  left  open  and  unsettled 
for  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress.  Was  it 
not,  sir,  an  admirable  and  ingenious  "compro- 
mise?" It  settled  the  question,  and  yet  left  it  open. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  to  decide  whether  slavery 
could  or  could  not  legally  exist  in  these  Territo- 
ries; and  yet  the  slaveholder  was  allowed  to  appro- 
priate such  parts  to  himself  as  he  deemed  adapted 
to  slave  labor.  Such  a  scheme  was  unworthy  of 
support  from  any  quarter.  We  can  submit  to  be 
voted  down,  although  it  is  hard  when  the  blow 
comes  from  northern  men;  but  we  cannot  consent 
to  be  cheated.  We  want  no  paltering  upon  this 
subject.  When  it  is  settled,  we  wish  to  know  how 
and  upon  what  terms  the  settlement  is  made.  If 
free  soil  is  to  be  surrendered,  we  wish  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  surrender — the  limits  where  sla- 
very is  to  cease  its  aggressions. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  th^  this 
ingenious  device,  not  of  settlement,  but  to  avoid 
a  settlement,  gave  up  the  entire  Territories  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  New  Mexico  to  slavery.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  obstruct  the  slaveholder  in 
his  declared  purpose  to  overrun  these  countries 
with  his  slaves.  Congress  imposed  no  restraint; 
and  the  people  themselves,  however  much  opposed 
to  slavery,  were  expressly  prohibited  from  raising 
their  voice  against  it.  The  idea  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision that  should  be  effectual  for  the  protection 
of  those  distant  Territories  was  shantiefully  decep- 
tive. I  am  fully  satisfied  that  no  case  would  ever 
have  been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
if  one  had  been,  before  a  decision  was  obtained, 
slavery  would  have  fixed  itself  so  firmly  upon  the 
soil,  that  its  removal  would  have  been  impossible. 
Slavery  never  yet  went  into  a  country  under  the 


authority  of  previous  law.  The  law  of  slavery  is 
the  law  of  violence  and  aggression.  How  came 
slavery  in  Texas?  It  found'  its  way  there  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  just  as  it  will  find  its  way  to  the 
Pacific,  unless  the  power  of  this  Government  is 
interposed  to  prevent  it.  This,  sir,  is  a  great  public 
and  political  question.  Its  settlement  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  have  already  decided  that  we  have  authority 
over  the  subject;  let  us  do  our  duty,  and  not  seek 
to  shuffle  off  the  responsibility  upon  others.  We 
know  whether  slavery  ought  or  ought  not  to  over- 
run these  Territories,  and  let  us  declare,  directly, 
either  that  it  may  or  that  it  may  not. 

Extend  slavery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  in- 
sures the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the  whole  south- 
ern half  of  this  continent  to  its  dominion.  It  erects 
a  barrier  over  which  free  emigration  cannot  pass. 
It  effectually  cuts  off  the  free  States  from  all  con- 
tinuity with  Mexico,  and  secures  to  slavery  an 
easy  and  certain  advance  to  the  South.  Such  a 
compromise  would  be  the  certain  triumph  of  sla- 
very, and  the  last  struggle  of  freedom.  It  would 
give  to  the  slave  interest  an  ascendency  in  this 
Republic  for  all  coming  time.  There  is  one  way, 
and  but  one,  in  which  this  controversy  should  be 
settled.  Do  right.  Leave  the  soil  of  freedom  alone. " 
We  make  no  encroachments  upon  slavery — we 
will  submit  to  none.  Let  the  boundaries  of  sla- 
very and  freedom  stand  as  they  are.  This  is  the 
compromise  we  offer — it  is  just  and  fair,  and  all 
that  should  be  required  at  our  hands.  Protection 
to  the  institutions  of  the  South  against  foreign  in- 
vasion or  domestic  violence,  is  a  duty  enjoined 
alike  by  the  Constitution  and  the  fraternal  ties  that 
bind  us  together  as  one  people.  Slavery  within 
the  States,  as  all  other  State  institutions,  we  hold 
sacred  from  Federal  interference;  but  the  soil  of 
freedom  must  not  be  invaded,  neither  by  violence 
nor  by  stealth — by  the  direct  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment, nor  by  its  sufferance  and  silent  acquiescence. 
Slavery  has  its  abiding  place,  and  freedom  its  home. 
Let  the  limits  of  each  be  sacredly  observed.  Here 
is  the  true  compromise;  upon  it  we  can  stand  in 
security  and  peace.  Beyond,  there  is  no  rest,  no 
place  of  safety. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  is  full  of 
instruction.  We  have  seen  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Republic  extend  as  if  no  obstacle  impeded 
our  advance;  while  on  the  north,  it  stands  like  a 
wall  of  adamant.  Our  northern  boundary  never 
moves  except  to  recede.  Within  three  years  we 
have  added  to  our  possessions  on  the  south  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  extent  of  nearly  half  of  Europe,  and 
surrendered  on  the  north  a  vast  country,  to  which  it 
was  said  our  title  was  "  clear  and  unquestionable. " 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  southern  policy.  In  1844, 
Oregon  and  Texas  were  twin  measures — they  went 
hand  in  hand.  Texas  was  secured  and  Oregon 
abandoned;  and  the  moiety  that  remained  to  us 
must  be  denied  the  protection  of  our  Government 
and  laws,  until  we  consent  to  extend  slavery  over 
New  Mexico  and  California.  When  a  measure  is 
proposed  for  the  eiggrandizement  of  the  South — 
for  widening,  deepening,  and  strengthening  the 
institution  of  slavery — then  the  patriotism  of  the 
whole  country  is  invoked — then  we  are  one  people, 
and  the  Democracy  one  great  party.  But  let  north- 
ern men  talk  of  the  integrity  of  free  soil,  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  free  labor,  and  a  Govern- 
ment press  assails  and  denounces  them  as  abo- 
litionists and  demagogues,  who  seek  to  create 
sectional  divisions,  and  to  organize  parties  on  geo- 
graphical lines.  Then  there  is  no  democracy  but 
that  which  adopts  southern  opinions,  and  submits 
to  southern  dictation.  We  are  required  to  surren- 
der our  cherished  principles,  to  do  violence  to  our 
solemn  convictions;  and  if  we  refuse  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  we  are  driven  from  the  councils  of  the 
party,  and  permitted  to  have  no  voice  in  its  de- 
liberations. A  northern  Democratic  statesman, 
however  exalted,  and  whatever  may  be  his  claims 
upon  the  confidence  and  partiality  of  his  politi- 
cal friends,  must  qualify  himself  as  a  catididate 
for  the  Presidency  by  written  pledges  to  the 
South — must  purge  himself  of  the  taint  and  lep- 
rosy of  freedom,  and  receive  the  stamp  that  marks 
him  as  the  genuine  candidate  of  the  slave  power. 
Thus  qualified,  or  stulti'fied,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  vote  for  him.  If  we  do  so,  we  give  the  most 
solemn  endorsement  to  principles  we  detest;  if  we 
withhold  our  votes,  the  patronage  of  a  southern 
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administration,  acting  upon  a  mercenary  press,  is 
employed  to  excite  against  us  the  honest  laborer, 
to  whose  rights  and  interests  we  have  stood  true 
and  faithful.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  forced  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  my  principles.  I  know  the  fearful 
odds  that  are  against  me  in  this  struggle — the  over- 
shadowing power  of  an  institution  that  directs  the_ 
action  of  this  Government,  controls  its  patronage, 
wields  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  tears  down  and  builds  up  at  pleasure.  I  know 
the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one,  that  1  must  go 
<lown  in  this  unequal  contest.  Be  it  so.  I  had 
rather  sink  into  the  deepest  obscurity,  with  my 
integrity  and  reputation  unsullied,  than  purchase 
distinction  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  self-respect,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  all  honorable  men.  But,  sir, 
I  have  faith  in  the  moral  power  of  a  good  cause. 
There  is  another  day  coming;  and,  in  the  language, 
of  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman  of  France,  "  I 
am  willing  to  place  my  bark  upon  the  highest 
promontory,  and  await  the  rising  of  the  waters." 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Democracy  of  the  North 
■will  ever  take  upon  its  broad  shoulders  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  carry  it  over  upon  lands  now 
free.  This  is  not  the  mission  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  any  attempt  to  pervert  its  organization 
to  such  objects  must  end,  as  itshould  end,  in  over- 
wlielming  defeat.  Those  gallant  and  true  men, 
who  have  fought  the  battle  of  popular  rights  against 
privilege  and  monopoly  in  all  its  forms — who  aided 
in  crushing  the  monster  bank,  and  wresting  from 
the  grasp  of  eastern  capital  the  hard  earnings  of 
labor,  will  never  fight  the  battles  of  slavery  pro- 
pagandism.  They  will  never  become  the  cham- 
pions of  a  money-power  in  the  South,  more  potent 
and  more  dangerous  than  all  other  enemies  of  lib- 
erty combined.  SouthSrn  capital  has  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  slaves;  and  this  is 
another  great  struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 
Northern  and  eastern  capital,  invested  in  manu- 
factures, claimed  the  privilege  of  taxing  the  labor 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  maintain  the  value  of  its 
investments.  Southern  capital,  invested  in  slaves, 
demands  that  free  labor  shall  be  driven  from  its 
rightful  field  of  enterprise,  in  order  to  give  value 
to  that  species  of  property.  The  one  demanded 
a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  other  demands  a  monoply  of  the  lands.  The 
manufacturer  required  that  foreign  competition  be 
excluded,  that  he  might  have  a  wider  market;  the 
slaveholder  insists  that  free  labor  be  expelled 
from  our  territories,  that  the  field  may  be  en- 
larged in  which  he  can  sell  and  operate  with  his 
slaves.  Both  are  alike  intent  on  their  own  inter- 
est, and  both  alike  the  enemies  of  labor.  With 
neither  willrfhe  true  Democracy  fraternize,  but  war 
against  the  unjust  exactions  of  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  entertain  no  hostility  to  the 
South,  or  to  the  men  of  the  South.  If  I  know 
myself,  I  would  be  as  cautious  not  to  invade  their 
rights  as  I  would  be  firm  in  the  support  of  my 
own.  To  insist  upon  your  own,  is  to  infringe 
upon  no  man's  rights.  To  demand  that  slavery 
shall  not  invade  the  field  that  of  right  belongs  to 
free  labor,  is  not  to  make  war  upon  the  South,  oi- 
the  institutions  of  the  South.  Towards  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  the  Democracy  of  the  North 
have  ever  been  just  and  liberal.  We  desire  to 
preserve  our  fraternal  relations — our  ancient  and 
time-honored  associations,  with  the  Democracy  of 
the  South.  We  will  rally  around  the  old  standard, 
and  do  battle  under  our  old  principles.  We  hold 
to,  and  will  maintain  unimpaired,  every  article  of 
the  faith,  A  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  faithful  observance  of  all  its  compro- 
mises— a  jealous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
States — opposition  to  a  national  bank — to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands — to 
all  extravagant  and  corrupting  schemes  of  inter- 
nal improvement  by  the  General  Government,  and 
to  privilege  and  monopoly  in  all  its  forms  and  dis- 
guises— support  of  the  veto  power,  as  the  only 
security  of  the  people  against  hasty,  corrupt,  and 
unconstitutional  legislation — of  the  independent 
treasury,  as  the  only  safe  and  constitutional  mode 
for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
moneys — of  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  revenue,  which  shall  distribute  as  equally 
as  may  be  the  burdens  of  government  upon  all, 
showing  favors  to  none — and  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  the  actual  settler, 
limited  in  quantity,  and  so  restricted  as  to  avoid 


the  accumulation  of  large  bodies  of  lands  in  the 
hands  of  single  individuals  and  families.  Upon 
this  broad  and  liberal  platform,  the  radical  De- 
mocracy 9f  the  North  are  willing  to  stand  and  do 
battle,  leaving  our  territorial  acquisitions  in  the 
state  and  condition  we  find  them,  neither  contract- 
ing nor  enlarging  the  limits  of  slavery.  If  upon 
this  just  ground  our  southern  brethren  can  meet 
us,  we  will  move  on,  a  harmonious  and  success- 
ful party.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected 
and  required  of  us  to  aid,  or  in  any  way  to  coun- 
tenance the  propagation  of  slavery  over  this  con- 
tinent, then  I  pronounce  a  separation  inevitable; 
and  the  consequences  will  abide  with  those  who 
make  the  extension  of  slavery  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations. 

We  were  willing,  nay,  we  were  anxious  to  re- 
move this  question  from  our  national  party  strifes. 
We  wished  to  confine  it  to  the  several  Congres- 
sional districts.  We  did  not  ask  the  interference 
of  the  Executive  in  our  behalf.  We  desired  to 
leave  it  with  the  people,  acting  through  their  rep- 
resentatives on  this  floor.  We  required  no  com- 
mittal— we  demanded  no  pledges.  We  would 
cheerfully  have  united  in  the  supportof  any  sound 
republican  who  would  have  left  this  question  to 
the  unbiased  action  of  the  people's  representatives. 
Our  southern  brethren  were  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  forcing  this  issue  upon  us.  Our  warn- 
ings were  disregarded.  No  respect  was  paid  to 
our  feelings  or  our  wishes.  We  were  arrogantly 
told  that  the  South  would  oppose,  as  one  man, 
any  candidate  not  pledged  to  the  interest  and 
views  of  that  section  of  the  Union  ;  and  we  are 
now  told,  by  leading  men  of  the  South,  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  that  they  would  oppose  the 
nominee  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  if  they  en- 
tertained a  doubt  that  he  would  promptly  veto  any 
bill  which  Congress  might  pass  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  the  territories.  What,  can  we  do  under 
such  circumstances?  The  ties  of  party  are  sev- 
ered by  the  South.  Disregarding  our  friendly 
appeals,  in  the  face  of  our  earnest  remonstrance, 
the  issue  has  been  forced  upon  us.  We  must  meet 
it.  We  must  stand  by  our  principles,  or  basely 
surrender  them.  To  doubt  our  action,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  to  impeach  our  integrity 
and  our  manhood. 

The  Democracy  of  the  12th  Congressional  district 
of  Pennsylvania  have  taken  their  deliberate  stand 
upon  this  question.  Such  of  the  Democrats  of  that 
district  as  support  the  Baltimore  nominations  will 
go  to  the  polls  under  the  banner  of  "free  territory;" 
and  should  those  nominees  be  successful,  when  the 
claim  is  put  forth,  as  it  surely  will  be,  that  their 
election  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  against  freedom,  and  in  favor  of  slavery, 
they  will  present  the  banner  under  which  they 
voted,  and  claim  that  the  principle  inscribed  upon 
it  be  respected.  Whether  their  claim  will  be 
heeded,  amidst  the  clamor  and  shouts  of  the  slave 
power,  I  leave  for  them  to  consider.  With  the 
issue  clear  and  distinct,  unembarrassed  by  party 
machinery,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  State  of 
Penn  and  of  Franklin  would  never  give  her  voice 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery  over  soil  now 
free.  When  she  pronounces  her  true  verdict,  it 
will  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  freedom.  She  will 
never  dishonor  the  name  of  her  founder,  that  man 
of  justice  and  peace.  She  will  remain  faithful  to 
her  principles,  and  to  the  memory  of  her  noble 
sons.  She  has  placed  upon  an  enduring  record 
her  solemn  judgment  against  slavery,  and  it  will 
remain  there,  unreversed  forever. 

As  early  as  1780,  when  the  sufferings  and  trials 
of  the  Revolution  were  fresh  in  the  remembrance 
of  those  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  that 
eventful  struggle,  Pennsylvania  brought  to  the 
altar  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  for 
her  deliverance  from  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor. 
That  offering  was  an  enactment  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  eloquent  preamble  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold — to  be  perpetuated  upon 
monuments  of  brass  and  of  stone.     I  will  read  it: 

"When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  that  conrtition 
to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  ofGreat  Britain  were  exerted 
to  reduce  ns;  when  we  look  bacic  upon  the  variety  of  dan- 
gers to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  and  the  deliverance 
wrought,  we  are  invariably  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  manifold  blessinas  which  we  have  undeservedly  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  that  Being  from  whom  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  cnmeth.  Inspired  with  these  ideas,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  he  onr  duty,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power, 
to  extend  a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  others,  which  hath 


been  extended  to  us  ;  we  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing  granted 
to  us,  that  we  are  enatiled  this  day  to  add  one  more  step 
towarils  universal  civilization,  l)y  removing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible tlie  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  in  undeserved 
liondaL'e.  Weaned  by  a  long  course  of  experience  from  the 
narrow  prejudices  and  partialities  we  had  imbibed,  we  find 
our  lieiirts  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence  towards 
menofall  conditions  aiid  nations  ;  and  we  conceive  ourselves 
called  upon  by  the  blessings  which  we  have  received,  to  man- 
ifest the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  and  give  a  substantial 
proof  of  our  gratitude.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  the  common  blessings  to  which  by  nature  they 
are  entitled,  and  who,  having  no  prospect  before  them  where- 
on they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and  their  hopes,  have  no  rea- 
sonable inducenumt  to  render  that  service  to  society  wliich 
otherwise  they  might,  and  also  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  our  happy  deliverance  from  that  state  of  unconditional 
submission  to  which  we  were  doomed  by  the  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  :  Be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

With  this  record  in  view,  is  it  to  be  expected  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  letwl  their  assistance 
to  inflict  upon  others  the  curse  from  which  our 
fathers  relieved  us?  Having  near  seventy  years 
ago  abolished  slavery  within  our  borders,  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  embark  in  the  work  of  its  propa- 
gation over  the  free  soil  of  the  Republic.  In  this 
work  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  no  part 
or  lot.  That  great  Commonwealth  will  carefully 
abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  institutions 
of  her  sister  States,  but  will  not  lend. her  powerful 
influence  for  the  enslavement  of  lands  now  free. 
Her  children  will  not  prove  thus  ungrateful  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoy. 

Sir,  who  are  we,  and  in  what  age  do  we  live? 
We  are  a  free  and  a  Christian  people — living  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  13ible  in 
our  hands — familiar  with  its  precepts,  its  obliga- 
tions, and  its  terrible  sanctions.  Is  it  not  a  reproach 
that  we  should  sit  here  debating  a  question  of  free- 
dom or  slavery.' — not  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  of  its  propagation  and  extension?  We  have 
obtained,  after  an  expensive  war,  from  our  weaker 
neighbor  a  fi\ir  and  fertile  portion  of  her  territory. 
It  is  free  from  negro  slavery,  and  it  becomes  a  des- 
perate and  a  doubtful  struggle,  whether  we  can 
preserve  it  free  or  not.  Is  it  not  a  national  shame 
and  reproach  ?  So  help  me  God,  I  would  as  soon 
vole  for  the  revival  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  as 
for  any  law  planting  slavery  upon  territories  now 
free. 

There  is  no  force- in  the  argument  so  often  pre- 
sented, that  the  extension  of  slavery  does  not  add 
to  the  number  of  slaves — that  to  plant  it  in  our 
territories  would  be  to  diffuse,  not  to  increase  the 
evil.  It  is  a  law  of  population,  that  races  and  na- 
tions increase  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  human 
subsistence — to  the  extent  they  occupy  of  fertile 
and  productive  soil.  One  square  mile  will  sustain 
only  half  the  population  of  two.  If  you  double 
the  productive  territory  of  a  State,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  time,  its  population  will  be  doubled.  As  you 
extend  the  area  over  which  the  slave  population 
are  to  spread,  just  in  that  proportion  are  their 
numbers  sure  to  increase.  In  the  old  and  thickly 
settled  countriesof  the  world,  population  is  station- 
ary or  on  the  decrease,  while  in  new  and  sparsely 
populated  regions,  other  circumstances  being  favor- 
able, it  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  no  increase 
of  slaves  in  Cuba,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
the  foreign  slave  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  that  Island.  The  reason  is  appa- 
rent. There  is  no  room  for  them  to  spread,  and 
the  market  is  fully  supplied  with  laborers.  Slaves 
are  like  any  other  stock,  of  which  merchandise  is 
made.  Widen  the  market  for  their  sale,  and  you 
stimulate  the  production.  Increase  their  value, 
and  you  prolong  the  years  of  their  bondage.  The 
extension  of  slavery  and  the  increase  of  slaves  are 
identical  and  inseparable— one  and  the  same  thing. 
It  is  the  influence  and  effect  of  this  policy  upon 
white  labor  of  which  I  especially  complain.  It 
gives  up  to  the  cupidity  of  the  slaveholder,  and  to 
the  unproductive  tillage  of  his  human  cattle,  that 
which  of  right  belongs  to  free  labor,  and  which  is 
necessary  for  the  support  and  happiness  of  our  own 
jace  and  people.  It  brings  dishonor  and  degrada- 
tion upon  the  poor  white  man,  who  is  brought  in 
close  contact  with  the  servile  labor  of  the  black. 
It  mars  his  manhood.  It  destroys  his  self-respect 
and  dignity  of  character.  He  feels  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation when  he  looks  up  to  the  vast  distance 
between  himself  and  the  lordly  planter,  in  the 
shadow  of  whose  aristocratic  possessions  he  lives 
an  inferior,  if  not  a  dependant.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  system,  made  up  of  lords  and  vas- 
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sals;  and  if  he  cannot  rise  to  the  condition  of  the 
former,  he  must  sink  to  a  level  with  the  latter. 

This  is  the  policy  we  are  called  upon  to  favor, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  which  an  effort  is  made 
to  control  ihe  action  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  free  labor  are  to  lie  trodden 
underfoot — the  great  mission  of  man's  elevation 
abandoned — the  march  of  civilization  turned  back 
— the  hopes  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  dis- 
appointed; and  all  this,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  few  thousand  slaveholders,  whose  pecuniary  in- 
terests are  promoted  by  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  name  of  Democracy  is  invoked,  to  carry  for- 
ward this  work  of  barljarism  and  of  bondage — a 
name  sacred  to  progress  and  human  advancement. 
Sir,  before  the  time-honored  name  of  Democracy 
is  thus  desecrated,  there  will  be  a  fierce  and  mighty 
struggle  in  the  land.  The  young  and  ardent,  the 
noble  and  self-sacrificing,  will  figlit  a  battle  against 
selfishness,  and  patronage,  and  the  power  of  party 
machinery,  that  shall  shake  this  Confederacy  fi  om 
its  centre  to  its  circumference — that  shall  tear  down 
old  organizations,  and  reconstruct  parties  anew. 
They  will  strike  for  the  integrity  of  their  party, 
the  purity  of  its  principles,  and  the  honor  of  its 
ancient  name.  We  know  we  are  right  in  this  con- 
test, and  we  do  not  mean  to  surrender,  so  long  as 
there  is  an  inch  of  ground  upon  which  we  can 
stand  and  do  battle. 

iMr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  studied 
effort  was  made,  in  certain  quarters,  to  create 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is 
in  no  danger.  If  there  are  enemies  of  its  peace 
and  perpetuity,  they  are  to  be  found  among  those 
who,  reckless  of  all  else,  are  intent  only  upon  the 
propagation  of  human  slavery.  Was  it  for  this 
that  the  Union  was  formed?  Is  this  the  bond  that 
unites  us.'  When  our  fathers  severed  the  ties  that 
bound  them  to  the  mother  country,  they  felt  called 
upon,  by  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind, to  declare  the  causes  that  impelled  them  to 
the  separation.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
records  the  history  of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  the  Colonies,  by  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain.  It  appealed  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  justice  of  Heaven.  What 
would  be  the  character  of  that  declaration,  upon 
which  our  southern  brethren  would  declare  the 
Union  of  these  States  dissolved  ?  What  the  record 
ttf  their  wrongs,  upon  which  they  would  ask  the 
judgment  of  a  candid  world?  If  it  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  it  would  set  forth,  "tliat  the  peo- 
'  pie  and  Government  of  the  United  States  having 
'  refused  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  human  slavery, 
'  and,  for  this  cause,  feeling  that  our  wrongs  are 
'  insupportable,  we  do  proclaim  the  Union  of  these 
'  States  at  an  end,  and  the  bonds  that  bound  us  to- 
'  gether  as  one  people  forever  severed  and  dis- 
'  solved."  Whose  hand  will  pen  such  a  declara- 
tion ?  It  would  meet  with  the  scorn  and  execration 
of  mankind.  It  would  shock  the  moral  sense  of 
the  civilized  world.  Humanity  would  shudderand 
tyrants  exult  in  such  a  declaration. 

Sir,  this  cry  of  disunion  is  as  idle  as  the  nursery 
tales  with  which  children  are  frightened  into  obe- 
dience. We  have  heard  it  before.  These  con- 
tinual croakings  are  out  of  season  and  out  of 
place.  Why  should  they  be  ever  sounded  in 
our  ears?  Is  it  an  appeal  to  our  fears?  Are 
we  so  weak,  or  so  timid,  as  to  be  frightened 
from  our  principles  and  our  purpose?  Are  we  so 
ignorant  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
our  homes  and  our  firesides?  I  have  no  patience 
with  those  who  are  continually  soundino-  the 
changes  upon  these  discordant  notes.  It  seems 
to  me  to  imply  cowardice  upon  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  [t  does  not  convince 
us  that  we  are  in  error.  It  is  not  an  appeal  to  our 
reason  and  sense  of  justice  and  right.  It  must, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  be  intended  to  intimidate;  and, 
if  so,  we  are  bound,  as  brave  and  free  men,  to 
spurn  the  indignity.  Our  attachment  to  the  Union 
is  deep  and  abiding.  We  do  not  permit  ourselves 
to  calculate  its  value,  or  to  talk  lightly  of  its  disso- 
lution; but,  sir,  we  do  know,  that  we  enjoy  no 
monopoly  of  its  advantages  or  its  honors.  Its 
profits  are  not  to  us  alone.  Then,  why  should  the 
spectre  of  Disunion  be  held  up  before  us?  If  it 
ever  becomes  necessary,  which  God  forbid,  to 
contemplate  it,  terror  will  strike  no  deeper  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  southern  heart.     Sir,  let  us 


have  done  with  this  talk  about  disunion.  This 
controversy  is  not  to  be  settled  by  appeals  to  the 
fears  of  either  the  North  or  the  South.  Reason 
and  justice  must  decide  between  us.  tfThe  right 
must  prevail,  and  the  wrong  must  give  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  with  the  frank- 
ness and  earnestness-that  I  believe  due  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  with  no  disposition  to  impugn  the  motives 
or  the  patriotism  of  others,  with  whom  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  differ.  Believing,  as  1  do,  that  this 
question  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  I  could  not 
discharge  my  whole  duty  and  say  less.  Would 
that  I  could  have  said  more.  Would  that  I  were 
alile  to  present  to  the  country  this  momentous  sub- 
ject in  all  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  its 
bearings  upon  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
well-being  of  the  Republic.  Its  settlement  deter- 
mines, for  all  coming  time,  the  character  and  insti- 
tutions of  this  Government.  If  the  friends  of  free- 
dom are  overcome  in  this  contest,  it  will  be  the 
last  struggle  ever  made  against  the  advancement  of 
the  slave  power — a  power  which  will  then  over- 
shadow the  country,  and  bear  down  all  opposition 
to  its  will.  Holding  in  its  iron  grasp  by  far  the 
larger  and  better  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  great  resource  of  the  laboring  man,  it  will 
trample  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights  of  the  trasses, 
and  in  the  end  deprive  them  of  their  just  influence 
and  control  in  the  Government.  A  triumph  now 
secures  to  slavery  other  and  larger  conquests.  It 
will  move  on  like  a  resistless  current,  until  it  shall 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  to  the  south. 
This  is  as  certain  as  that  time  and  the  seasons 
will  roll  on.  If  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
will  not  arouse  the  free  laborers  of  the  JNorth  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  then,  indeed,  will  all  the 
efforts  of  their  friends  upon  this  floor  prove  fruit- 
less and  unavailing.  Give  to  slavery  one-half  of 
our  recent  acquisitions,  and  it  will  have  added  to 
its  dominion,  within  the  last  three  years,  a  terri- 
tory larger  than  that  of  the  entire  free  States  of 
this  Union.  Extend  it  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  forth- 
with takes  up  its  march  to  the  south.  The  history 
of  Texas  will  be  the  history  of  every  iVIexican 
province,  until  that  Republic  shall  be  overrun  from 
her  northern  boundary  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Her  effeminate  and  unresisting  population  will  be 
exterminated  or  enslaved.  Slavery  will  riot  in  the 
extent  of  its  possessions  and  power;  and  then  will 
grow  up  at  the  south  the  mightiest  oligarchy  that 
the  world  ever  saw. 


THE  PROPOSED  COMPROMISE  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF    MR.  J.  H.  CROZIER, 

OF  TENNESSEE, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

.August  3,  1848. 

In  Comgiittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on 

the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1849— 

Mr.  CROZIER  said  that  his  purpose  in  obtain- 
ing the  floor  had  been  to  defend  the  summary 
mode  in  which  the  House,  a  few  days  since,  had 
disposed  of  the  bill  from  the  Senate,  knovvm  as  the 
compromise  bill,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  It  had  been  said  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  that  measure,  of  laying  the  bill  on  the 
table,  that  the  House  had  not  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  subject;  but  how  could  this  be,  when 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  had  been  two  whole 
years  before  the  country?  Ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Mexico  we  have  been 
anticipating  and  speaking  of  the  very  difliculty  we 
are  now  involved  in  by  this  annexation  of  terri- 
tory, and  in  this  very  Congress  fifty  speeches  had 
been  made  avowedly  upon  it.  AH'  the  points  in- 
volved had  been  fully  discussed.  What  Ihe  decis- 
ion of  a  judge  in  the  Territories  would  be,  and 
what  would  be  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States— all  had  been  anticipated  and 
maturely  considered.  Knowing  this  to  be  so, 
Mr.  C.  had  given  his  vote  for  laying  the  bill  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  Gentry  here  rose  to  do  s^n  act  of  justice  to 
his  colleague.  He  alone  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion had  voted  to  lay  the  compromise  bill  upon  the 
table.  Mr.  G.  had  fully  concurred  with  him  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  bill;  and  so  he  believed  did  all 
the  members  of  the  delegation.     Yet  he  had  him- 


self voted  against  laying  it  on  the  table,  not  be- 
cause he  was  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  but  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  said 
that  he  had  another  bill  prepared  giving  a  consti- 
tution to  Oregon,  Mexico,  and  California.  Mr.  G. 
was  as  much  opposed  to  the  proposed  plan  of  com- 
promise as  his  colleague  could  be;  and  he  knew 
that,  even  if  the  bill  had  been  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered, it  could  not  have  passed,  but  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  votes.  Mr.  G.  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  humbugs  which  the  ingenuity 
of  a  politician  could  have  concocted. 

Mr.  Crozier  said  that  he  agreed  with  his  col- 
league in  believing  that  such  must  have  been  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  bill — that  it  would  have  been 
finally  defeated  on  its  passage  by  a  heavy  majority 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  votes. 

It  had  been  .said  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  that 
the  vote  by  which  it  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
disposed  of  was  the  result  of  a  caucus.  Mr.  C. 
pronounced  that  assertion  to  be  false.  There  had 
been  no  caucus  that  he  knew  of  He  certainly  had 
never  heard  of  any;  and  he  believed  the  whole  to 
be  a  mere  electioneering  story.  [Several  Whig 
members  here  cried  out  that  there  had  been  no 
caucus.]  What  would  have  been  the  use  of  taking 
up  the  bill  and  discussing  it  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
and,  after  all,  laying  it  on  the  table,  or  voting  it 
down?  It  would  have  only  prolonged  the  session 
for  some  five  or  six  weeks,  without  varying  the 
result.  These  were  the  chief  reasons  which  had 
induced  Mr.  C.  to  vote  for  laying  the  bill  upon  the 
table. 

And  now  as  to  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
him  to  be  opposed  to  the  bill  itself.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  misnomer  than  to  call  that  a  "com- 
promise" bill.  There  never  could  be  a  bill  more 
thoroughly  uncompromising.  The  opinion  of  those'* 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  legislation  seemed 
to  be  that  a  compromise  bill  must  contain  some 
soft  and  complaisant  terms  and  equitable  provis- 
ions; and  therefore  they  are  generally  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  a  measure  that  obtains  the  ad  caplandum 
name  of  a  "comp?'OJrtise."  But  this  bill  contained 
rjothing  of  the  kind.  As  a  specimen  of  what  it  did 
contain,  he  would  send  up  to  the  Clerk's  table  to 
be  read  a  few  lines  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
24th  and  26th  sections  applicable  to  New  Mexico; 
and  these  words  contained  the  soul  of  the  measure. 
(A  similar  clause  was  to  be  found  in  the  33d  sec- 
tion applicable  to  California.)  These  two  sections 
were  all  of  the  bill  about  which  there  was  any  ^ 
controversy;  the  residue  was  mere  details,  about 
which  there  could  not  be  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion. ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  sections,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  26.  Jind  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  lefrislative 
power  of  said  Territon'  shalt,  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
provide,  be  vested  in  the  governor,  secretary,  and  judges  of 
the  siipretTie  court,  who,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have 
power  to  pass  any  law  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
said  'I'erritory,  which  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  this  act,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  no  law  shall  he  passed  interfering  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  respecting  the  prohit)itinn  or  establishment  of 
African  slavery;  and  ho  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States ;  imr  shall  the  lands  or  other  prop- 
erly of  non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other 
property  of  residents.  All  the  laws  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  disapproved,  shall  be 
null  and  void." 

*  *  *  "And  except  also  that  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates 
from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  created  by  this  act, 
or  any  .judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district  courts  created  by  this 
act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  upon  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
involving  the  question  of  personal  freedom." 

Now,  was  there  anything  like  compromise  in 
that?  Did  it  not  make  the  whole  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  either  slave  Territories  or  free 
soil  Territories,  according  as  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be?  Was  there  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  Territories  in  this 
respect  that  was  compromised  ?  Was  any  question 
of  fact  compromised?  None  whatever. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  proceed  to  give  the  cause 
and  origin  of  this  bill.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
another  branch  of  this  Congress  (the  Senate)  a 
Select  Committee  had  been  raised  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  consisted  of  members  who  represented 
extreme  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  both 
from  the  North  and  South.  No  doubt  they  were 
anxious  to  report  a  bill  that  would  satisfy  both 
sections  of  the  country.  A  Senator,  (a  member  of 
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that  committee,)  who  seems  to  have  a  taste  for 
political  theories  that  are  more  fanciful  than  Sub- 
stantial, was  the  leader  of  a  party  who  pertina- 
ciously insisted,  that  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognized  slavery,  that  wherever 
"  the  stars  and  stripes"  of  our  country  went,  sla- 
very went  with  them;  that  the  moment  foreign 
territory  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  General  Government 
were  extended  over  it,  and  slavery  recognized 
within  it.  This  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  were  stoutly  denied  by 
many  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
the  North,  and  more  particularly  by  a  Senator  from 
Vermont,  (who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,)  an  astute,  strong-minded,  and  practi- 
cal lawyer.  The  section  of  the  bill  which  had  been 
read  at  the  Clerk's  table  included  this  issue  and 
nothing  else.  It  was  probably  offered  by  a  third 
person  in  the  committee,  but  presented  the  issue 
between  the  two  distinguished  individuals  to  whom 
he  alluded,  and  woulcJ  decide  nothing  but  which 
of  them  was  the  most  sagacious  and  astute  lawyer. 
This  bill,  then,  was  nothing  more  than  an  agreed 
case,  between  a  set  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  their  de- 
cision, and  which,  when  decided,  would  not  give 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  country,  because  it  would 
not  be  acquiesced  in.  Yet  they  gravely  asljed  the 
Senate  and  House  to  pass  this  bill  merely  to  see 
whose  speculations  would  concur  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  could  not  consent  to  try  such  an 
experiment  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  when 
there  would  flow  no  beneficial  result  from  it;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
mischief.  If  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  against  the  North,  would  the  people  of 
that  section  of  the  Union  abide  by  it?  Not  at  all. 
They  would  agitate  the  country  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do  now  on  the  subject.  They  would 
insist  that  the  decision  had  been  made  by  a  court, 
a  majority  of  whose  members  were  from  the  South, 
and  slaveholders,  and  that  they  had  decided  con- 
trary to  law;  that  their  decision  was  either  corrupt, 
or  their  judgments  had  been  warped  by  prejudice 
and  interest.  The  North  having  the  nurrierical 
strength  on  this  floor,  would  insist  that  Congress 
had  the  control  of  the  Territories,  and  would  call 
for  legislation  upon  the  subject  to  interdict  slavery 
within  them.  What  would  be  the  result,  if  the 
court  should  decide  against  the  South?  Would 
the  people  of  that  section  abide  by  the  decision  ? 
No,  sir.  They  would  probably  clamor  still  more 
loudly — insist  that  the  riojhts  of  the  States  could 
not  be  controlled  upon  this  subject,  either  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  nullification  was  their  remedy. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  had  strong  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  such  was  the  expectation  (not  to  say  the  hope) 
of  certain  southern  gentlemen  of  extreme  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  They  believed  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  unite  the  whole  South  under  the 
lead  of  a  great  southern  statesman,  by  uniting 
them  in  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  Con- 
stitution over  territory  carried  slavery  with  it;  that 
this  opinion  would  result  in  a  perfect  league  of  the 
southern  against  the  northern  Slates,  and  finally 
end  in  two  separate  confederacies  of  the  North  and 
South.  Of  one  thing  he  was,  however,  well  satis- 
fied, that  if  this  bill  had  not  received  the  favor  of 
this  distinguished  southern  party  leader,  it  would 
not  have  obtained  the  support  of  a  single  southern 
Democratic  vote. 

But  again,  ^r,  what  would  be  the  state  of  this 
exciting  question  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  into  a 
law  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  CourJ;  upon 
the  great  issue  arising  under  it  ?  Would  agitation 
cease?  Would  the  country  become  quieted  down, 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  whatever  it 
might  be  ?  No,  sir,  no;  directly  the  opposite  would 
be  its  effect.  From  the  first  day  of  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  Senate,  it  had  bee*  generally  denounced 
in  one  section  of  the  Union,  and  had  not  been  very 
cordially  received  anywhere.  It  would  probably 
be  some  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  law 
before  the  Supreme  Court  would  finally  decide  any 
case  arising  under  it;  and  from  a  declaration  which 
was  made  on  this  floor  a  few  days  since,  we  could 
well  judge  what  would  be  taking  place  in  the 
country  during  this  time.    The  gentleman  from 


Alabama,  [Mr.  Bowdon,]  while  addressing  the 
House  a  few  days  since,  in  condemnation  of  its  act 
of  laying  this  bill  on  the  table,  either  in  an  incau- 
tious moment,  perhaps  from  the  excitement  of 
debate,  or  (as  he  more  charitably  hoped)  in  a  spirit 
of  ingenuousness,  told  the  House  openly  and  boldly 
"  that  the  northern  Democrats  who  were  friends 
'  of  the  bill  took  it  as  a  compromise,  because  they 
'  were  not  willing  to  go  home  and  tell  their  fanat- 
'  ical  constituents  that  they  had  voted  to  extend 
'slavery  into  any  portion  of  our  Territories." 
They  were  then  to  tell  them  that  under  the  laws 
and  Constitution  the  whole  of  the  territory  was 
free  soil;  while  the  southern  Democrat  was  to  tell 
his  constituents  that  it  was  all  slave  territory.  The 
constituents  of  northern  repre.sentatives,  confiding 
in  the  judgment  of  their  members,  would  emigrate 
to  the  Territories  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
free  soil;  the  southerner  would  go  there,  taking  his 
slaves  with  him,  under  a  directly  opposite  opinion; 
the  oflicious  antl  fanatical  abolitionists  would  send 
their  money,  and  if  need  be  their  lawyers  there; 
suits  would  be  instituted  by  every  slave  against  his 
master;  and  the  whole  country  would  be  in  a  state 
of  the  most  alarming  agitation,  well  calculated  to 
produce  angry  feelings  and  collisions  of  the  most 
fearful  character. 

Sir,  it  may  do  for  Democrats  who  belong  to  the 
same  party  to  make  these  different  and  opposite 
representations  to  different  people  of  the  same  party, 
and  be  successful  in  deluding  them.  They  may, 
and  probably  did  do  so,  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  in  Pennsylvania,  when  they  asserted  that 
Mr.  Polk  was  a  better  tariff  man  than  Mr.  Clay. 
They  may,  and  probably  did  do  so  in  New  York, 
on  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  They 
may,  and  probably  did  do  so,  in  the  Northwest,  on 
the  subject  of  river  and  harbor  improvernen-ts.  And, 
«!S  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  the  northern 
Democrats,  who  achieved  these  things  so  success- 
fully with  their  constituency,  may  and  probably 
will,  require  their  southern  brethren  in  this  con- 
test, when  a  northern  Democrat  professing  south- 
ern principles  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  to 
delude  t/iei?- constituency  upon  General  Cass's  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  very  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  diverse 
opinions  which  are  entertained  by  so  many  differ- 
ent persons  of  what  would  be  the  law  under  the 
miscalled  compromise  bill,  is  the  strongest  objec- 
tion that  could  be  urged  against  its  passage.  The 
country  has  a  right  to  require  of  us  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  in  enacting  laws  in  sucli  a  form  that 
they  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  people  they 
are  intended  to  direct  and  govern,  and  least  liable 
to  misconstruction.  All  men  are  agreed  that  the 
tyrant  who  published  his  laws  for  the  government 
of  his  subjects  by  posting  them  on  pillars  so  high 
that  no  one  could  read  them  or  ascertain  what 
they  were,  and  then  punishing  with  severity  the 
slightest  infraction  of  them,  was  cold  blooded  and 
cruel.  Would  we  not  be  liable  to  a  similar  charge, 
if  we  enact  laws  which  we  know  and  avow  at  the 
time  of  their  passage  will  be  understood  in  one 
way  in  one  part  of  the  Union  and  viewed  in  a 
directly  opposite  light  in  the  other?  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  charge  from  some  persons  of  preju- 
diced minds,  that  lawyers,  when  they  become  legis- 
lators, make  laws  to  encourage  and  furnish  busi- 
ness for  their  own  profession;  this,  however,  isJhe 
first  case  of  the  kind  in  my  experience  or  obsen'a- 
tion  where  they  were  liable  to  the  charge.  The 
miscalled  compromise  bill  was  framed  purposely 
to  produce  lawsuits  upon  a  most  important  and 
momentous  question,  which,  in  my  opinion,  had 
better  be  settled  in  any  other  way.  If  ^aid  Mr.  C.) 
my  recollection  of  the  law  does  not  mislead  me, 
there  is  such  an  indictable  ofl^ence  as  common 
barratry — the  offence  consists  in  stirring  up  law- 
suits; and,  if  committed  by  a  common  person,  is 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  if  by 
a  member  of  the  profession,  a  greater  punishment 
is  awarded.  Had  this  bill  become  a  law,  I  am  not 
certairi  but  what  its  originators,  and  those  who 
aided  in  its  enactment,  would  have  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  an  indictmi^'nt,  and  to  suffer  the 
pains  and  penalties  for  common  barratry. 

But,  said  Mr.  C,  if  southern  gentlemen  who 
have  announced  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  recognizes  and  estab- 
lishes slavery  wherever  it  goes,  are  correct,  what 


detriment  will  the  South  suflier  by  the  failure  to 
pass  this  bill?  The  moment  territory  is  annexed, 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  within  it,  and 
vf,  as  they  contend,  it  requires  no  municipal  law 
to  establish  slavery,  the  South  has  all  the  rights 
upon  this  subject  under  the  Constitution  alone, 
which  it  could  have  had  under  the  compromise  bill, 
for  it  prohibited  the  enacting  of  any  law  for  the 
prohibition  or  establishment  of  African  slavery. 

Mr.  Inge  here  made  a  brief  interlocutory  reply 
to  this  inquiry,  which  was  not  well  heard  by  the 
reporter,  owing  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood 
while  speaking.     He  was  understood   to  say  that 
the  people  of  the  North  affirmed  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Wilmot  proviso; 
the  people  of  the  South  utterly  denied  it.      But 
it  was  a  doubtful  constitutional  question.     Now, 
under  the  constitution,  there  was  a  provision  for 
deciding  all  such  questions.     Congress  could  not 
decide  them;  the  Supreme  Court  could.     There- 
fore, by  the  compromise   bill,   both   parties   con- 
cerned agreed  to  refer  the  que.stion  to  the  only  legit- 
imate tribunal.     The  efll'ect  of  the  bill  would  have 
been  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  ov5r 
the  question,  because  Congress  could  not  settle  it. 
j  They  were  actuated  by  irreconcilable  prejudices 
j  in  opposite  directions  in  regard  to  it.     He  would 
1  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  whether  the 
I  South  could  in  reason  ask  more  of  the  North  than 
I  to  agree  to  such  a  l)ill?     Certainly  not.     And  how 
!  hopeless  was  every  other  mode  of  adjustment !    If 
the  Supreme  Court  could  not  settle  this  question, 
no  other  power  on  earth  could. 

Was  it  not  unreasonable  in  the  South  to  ask 
legislation  from  this  House  on  such  a  suliject — to 
ask  to  give  the  South  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  give  ? 

Mr.  Vinton  desired  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  Had  the  compromise 
bill  passed,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
been  against  the  North,  would  General  Cass 
(should  he  be  President)  have  abided  by  the  de- 
cision ?  When  he  had  been  Secretary  of  War  he 
had  written  a  very  astute  article  denying  the  pow- 
er of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  such  questions, 
and  claiming  it  for  the  Executive.  He  had  then 
contended  that  the  Executive  could  overrule  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Inge.     That  was  a  criminal  case. 

Mr.  Vinton,  Well,  what  difference  did  that 
make  ? 

Mr.  Inge  said  the  best  security  that  Mr.  Cas.s 
would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  would 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  compromise  bill  had 
been  agreed  to  by  both  parties.* 

Mr.  Meade  here  wanted  Mr.  Crozier  to  yield 
the  floor,  that  he  might  put  a  question  to  him. 

Mr.  Crozier  declined.  He  had  already  lost 
too  much  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  him.  He 
had  been  just  about  to  come  to  the  point  to  which 
the  gentleman  alluded. 

The  gentleman  took  the  ground  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  had  a  right  to  legislate  on  this  ques- 
tion,and  on  all  others.  That  was  theopinion  of  Mr. 
Cass,  and  he  had  announced  this  in  the  Nicholson 
letter.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly] 
had  endorsed  the  doctrine  of  Cass. 

Mr.  Bayly  hoped  he  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity allowed  him  to  explain. 

Mr.  Crozier.  The  gentleman  had  taken  the 
lead,  and  -all  the  other  friends  of  General  Cass  had 
seemed  eager  to  endorse  their  chief.  A  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Thompson]  and  a  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Venable]  had  made 
_  speeches  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Venable  here  spoke,  (with  his  back  to 
the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Crozier  said  he  understood  this  to  be  the 
opinion  of  General  Cass  and  the  gentlemen  alluded 
to;  it  was  then  very  clear.  No  doubt  they  had 
astuteness  enough  to  attempt  to  modify  it  now, 
when  they  found  the  dilemma  and  the  inconsist- 
ency they  had  got  into  by  their  support  of  the 
compromise  bill.  The  gentlemen  who  had  made 
speeches  hajl  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

*At  a  subsequent  period  of  tlu'  deliiue,  while  Mr.  Bayly, 
of  Virginia,  was  occupying  the  floor  in  favnr  of  the  compro- 
mise bill,  Mr.  Crozier  asked  him  whether  Ae  would  con.-sider 
the  decision  of  ihe  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  arising 
under  this  bill  himling  on  tlie  Executive,  Coniiress,  or  the 
country.  He  unhesitatingly  answered,  "  Certainly  not ;"  it 
would  only  be  binding  upon  the  parlies  immediately  before 
the  court. 
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to  the  people  what  General  Cass's  opinions  were. 
They  had  all  of  them,  or  most  of  thenn,  in  their 
printed  speeches,  inserted  extracts  from  General 
Cass's  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson.  He  had  their 
speeches  before  him.  The  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Birdsall]  and  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Thompson]  Both  had  the  letter  in  them,  and  both 
endorsed  its  doctrines.  Here  was  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Vena- 
BLE,]  who  had  spoken  so  confidently  just  now, 
which  admitted  that  General  Cass  held  the  opinion; 
the  gentleman  now  stoutly  denied  it.  In  his  speech 
none  could  hold  the  doctrine  more  strongly  than 
he  did.  He  said  that  to  submit  the  question  to 
Congress  would  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress to  place  one  man  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries, and  thereby  create  a  despotism;  that  the  mon- 
strousness  of  the  proposition  showed  its  absurdity. 
Yet  this  very  compromise  bill,  of  which  these 
gentlemen  are  now  the  ardent  advocates,  if  it  had 
passed  into  a  law,  would  have  delegated  by  Con- 
gress the  whole  power  of  legislation  for  the  Terri- 
tories to  five  persons — the  governor,  secretary,  and 
supreme  judges — in  direct  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  General  Cass,  endorsed  by  themselves 
most  eagerly  and  cordially,  that  the  people  of  the 
Territories  had  the  right  of  making  laws  for  them- 
selves. His  (General  Cass's)  friends,  then,  by 
the  advocacy  of  the  compromise  bill,  have  admit- 
ted that  the  principal  plank  q/  the  Cass  platform 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  precipitated  him  and 
them  with  it.  The  gentlemen  were  thus  anxious 
to  pass  a  bill  which  they  believed  unconstitutional 
a  short  time  since,  because  Congress  had  no  right, 
in  their  then  opinion,  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries. Yet  this  bill  gave  the  whole  power  to  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  and  united  the  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  in  the  same  persons;  for, 
by  reference  to  the  bill,  the  judges  were  to  make 
laws,  as  well  as  administer  them. 

Mr.  Stanton  here  said  he  had  been  one  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  Oregon  bill  with  the 
Wilmot  proviso  in  it  after  he  had  voted  against  the 
Wilmot  proviso;  and  he  had  done  so  because  he 
held  the  proviso  to  be  nugatory,  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  so  decide.  He  had  at  that 
jime  supposed  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise would  have  been  adopted.  The  gentleman 
said  the  Senate's  bill  would  have  left  the  question 
JDSt  where  it  was.  Yes;  but  it  established  gov- 
ernments for  New  Mexico  and  California.  The 
compromise  would  have  been  respected,  and  the 
■question  never  disputed  again.  The  rights  of  the 
South  would  have  been  amply  protected. 

Mr.  Crozier  asked  whether  Mr.  Stanton  be- 
lieved the  Wilmot  proviso  to  be  unconstitutional? 
[He  said  he  did.] 

Then  the  gentleman,  his  colleague,  had  voted 
for  a  bill  one  feature  of  which  he  believed  in  his 
conscience  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  gentleman 
said  the  proviso  was  nugatory,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  would  so  decide.  Well,  his  colleague  had 
found  a  plan  by  which  any  member  might  vote  for 
any  unconstitutional  law,  by  simply  saying  that  if 
it  is  unconstitutional  it  is  nugatory,  and  therefore 
no  law  at  all.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important 
and  convenient  discovery  to  do  away  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Constitution.  But  how  did  some 
of  my  colleague's  friends,  who  agreed  to  this  new 
arid  convenient  rule  of  his,  and  who  voted  for  the 
Oregon  bill  with  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  it,  believ- 
ing it  unconstitutional,  vote  the  other  day  upoti  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  bill  ?  Did  notthey  vote  against 
the  whole  bill  because  it  contained  an  appropriation 
of  |50, 000  to  the  Savannah  river,  on  theground  that 
this  appropriation  was  unconstitutional  ?  It  is  for 
them  to  reconcile  if  they  can  this  gross  and  palpa- 
ble inconsistency.* 

But,  said  Mr.  C,  another  most  forcible  objection 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  southern  Deii^ocrats  who  voied 
for  the  Oregon  bill  at  the  last  Congress,  having  the  Wilmot 
proviso  in  it:  James  B.  Bowlin,  Lynn  Boyd,  W.  G.  Brown, 
L.  B.  Chase,  Howell  Cobb,  Alvan  Cullom,  J.  R.J.  Daniel, 
G^?orge  S.  Houston,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  G. 
W.Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  John  Lumpkin,  James  J.  McKay, 
Barclay  Martin,  Timothy  Pilsbury,  David  S.  Reid,  F.  P. 
Stanton,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  John  S.  Phelps,  Leonard  H. 
Sims,  and  Jacob  Tliom|)son.  At  this  session,  the  only 
f?outhern  Democrats  who  voted  for  the  Oregon  bill  with  the 
Wilmot  proviso  were  George  W.  Jones  and  Andrew  John- 
son. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  southern  Democrats  who  voted 
against  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  at  this  session  with  the 


to  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
^hat  it  threw  the  decision  of  a  most  exciting  politi- 
cal question  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  the  weakest 
department  of  the  Government.  The  moral  and 
legal  influence  of  this  court  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished for  some  years  past  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  its  members  had  received  their  appoint- 
ments on  account  of  political  services  and  opinions. 
Its  decisions  now  scarcely  had  as  much  weight  as 
the  decisions  made  by  the  courts  in  one-half  of  the 
States,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  now  pro- 
posed unnecessarily  to  be  left  to  it,  would  probably, 
in  one  section  of  the  Union  or  the  other,  annihilate 
its  authority  altogether.  He  recollected  of  but  one 
important  case  where  the  action  of  this  court  had 
come  in  conflict  with  State  authority,  and  then  it 
was  treated  with  utter  contempt.  He  alluded  to 
the  case  of  Tassels,  in  Georgia.  In  this  case  a 
writ  issued  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  suspending  the  judgment  of  the  State  court 
of  Georgia  by  which  Tassels  was  condemned  to  be 
hung;.  The  sheriff  treated  the  writ  with  contempt, 
and  carried  the  sentence  of  the  State  court  into  ex- 
ecution, and  did  not  even  take  any  notice  of  the 
writ.  The  death  of  the  plaintiff"  in  error  was  sug- 
gested on  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
this  was  an  end  of  the  case. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  had  thus,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  he  could,  stated  some  of  the  objections  which 
existed  in  his  own  mind  against  the  adoption  of 
this  measure.  Some  of  the  Democratic  press,  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber,  had  been  very  vehement  in  their  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  had  voted  to  lay  this  bill  on 
the  table.  He  thought  he  could  account  for  some 
of  this  great  feeling  and  denunciatory  spirit  by  a 
fact  which  he  would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee.  The  bill  contained  provisions  for  the 
appointment  of  three  governors,  three  secretaries, 
three  district  attorneys,  three  marshals,  nine 
judges,  and  six  Indian  agents,  in  all  twenty-seven 
very  comfortable  offices.  He  had  no  doubt  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House  in  expecta- 
tion had  divided  these  comfortable  berths  among 
their  best  friends.  They  were  no  doubt  sorely 
disappointed  that  their  expectations  could  not  be 
immediately  realized.  He  therefore  pitied  their 
disappointment,  and  could  easily  forgive  the  de- 
nunciations which  flowed  from  such  a  sympathetic 
source. 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  T.  H.  BAYLY, 

OF    VIRGINIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

.August  3,  1848, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  upon  the  Compromise  Bill  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYLY  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  rise  to  examine,  at  any 
length,  the  excuses  which  have  been  offered  in  be- 
half of  the  majority  in  this  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Crozier]  for  laying  on 
the  table  in  such  a  summary  manner — and,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  I  may  add, 
with  such  indecent  haste — the  bill  from  the  Senate 
providing  for  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments in  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico. 
TTie  gentleman  informs  us  that,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  session,  it  is  important  to  save  time;  and  as 
it  was  certain  the  bill  would  not  pass  the  House, 
it  was  considered  expedient  to  dispose  of  it  with- 
out debate,  and  in  the  most  expeditious  way.  It 
is  true,  it  is''  at  all  times  important  to  economize 
time.  But,  considering  the  absorbing  character  of 
the  subjects  involved  in  that  bill;  the  deep  and  in- 
tense interest  which  is  taken  in  them  in  every  part 


appropriation  to  the  Savannah  river  in  it:  Archibald  Atkin- 
son, Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Henry  Bedinger,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
Franklin  W.  Bowdon,  James  B.  Bowlin,  Armistead  Burt, 
Lucien  B.  Chase,  Beverly  L.  Clarke,  Howell  Cobb,  William- 
son R.  W.  Cobb,  John  R  J.  Daniel,  James  S.  Green,  Wil- 
lard  P.  Hall,  Hugh  A  Haralson,  Samson  W.  Harris,  Hugh 
L.  W.  Hill,  George  S.  Houston,  Samuel  W.  Inge,  Alfred 
Iverson,  John  Jameson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Robert  W.  John- 
son, George  W.  Jones,  D.  S.  Kaufman,  Emile  La  S6re, 
Thomas  W.  Ligon,  James  McDowell,  James  J.  McKay, 
Richard  K.  Meade,  Samuel  O.  Peyton,  John  S.  Phelps, 
Timothy  Pilsbury,  K.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Richard  F.  Simpson, 
James  H.  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Robert  A.  Tjjompson, 
Abraham  W.  Venable,  and  Daniel  Wallace. 


of  the  country;  the  conflicting  and  apparently  irre- 
concilable views  prevailing  respecting  them ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment; — consid- 
ering the  character  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  reported  the  bill;  the  difficulties  it  encoufj- 
tered;  and  the  strong  majority  by  which  it  passed 
that  august  body — and,  above  all,  considering  the 
strong  anxiety  which  must  pervade  every  patriot's 
heart  that  the  excited  passions  of  the  nation  should 
be  calmed,  and  the  question  settled  upon  a  firm 
basis; — considering  all  this,  I  do  think  that  the 
majority  here,  if  they  were  determined  to  allow  no 
debate,  might  at  least  have  shown  the  Senate  re- 
spect enough  to  permit  their  bill,  prepared  with  so 
much  labor  and  care,  to  be  read;  and  before  its  fate 
was  sealed,  to  order  it  to  be  printed;  that  the  House 
might  vote  with  precise  knowledge  of  its  provis- 
ions. But,  so  far  from  this  being  done,  the  bill  is 
no  sooner  brought  before  the  House  than  dispar- 
aging remarks  are  made  of  it  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  not  at  all  justified 
by  its  character;  they  are  followed  up  by  a  motion 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  and  an  opportunity  to 
the  friends  of  the  bill  to  say  one  word  in  reply  was 
rudely  refused.  And  how  much  time  has  been 
saved  in  consequence?  How  much  did  any  one 
suppose  could  be  saved  by  such  proceedings?  Let 
the  discussions  of  the  last  few  days  answer.  The 
fate  of  the  bill  was  scarcely  sealed,  before  a  regu- 
lar debate  was  commenced  on  that  side  of  the 
House  upon  its  provisions,  and  it  has  since  pro- 
gressed to  this  hour.  We  implored  you,  before 
you  finally  condemned  the  measure,  to  allow  its 
friends  to  defend  it.  You  decided  to  condemn 
first,  and  hear  afterwards.  But,  sir,  the  country 
will  not  pass  a  summary  judgment  upon  the  meas- 
ure in  question,  in  the  manner  this  House  has;  and 
I  therefore  propose  to  discuss  it.  And  in  doing 
so,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  answer  some  of  the 
many  speeches  which  have  been  made  in  reply  to 
the  argument  I  had  the  honor  to  make  in  May  last, 
upon  the  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Duer] 
has  accused  me  of  inconsistency,  in  being  willing 
to  vote  for  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  after  having  de- 
nied the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  in  respect  to  their  internal  aflfairs.  The 
ready  answer  to  this  accusation  is,  that  the  bill  in 
question  proposes  to  exercise  no  such  power.  It 
proposes  forms  of  government,  but  it  has  not  one 
feature  in  it  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  law. 
There  is  not  a  private  right  conferred  by  it,  or  a 
penalty  imposed  for  its  violation.  There  is  not  a 
private  or  public  wrong  defined,  or  remedy  {)ro- 
vided  against  it.  It  is  a  form  of  government,  and 
the  clauses  referred  to  as  legislative  in  their  char- 
acter, are  anything  else.  So  far  from  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  legislation,  they  are  declaratory 
restraints  upon  the  legislative  power,  and  they  are 
organic  in  their  characteristics. 

The  distinction  between  a  form  of  government 
and  a  law,  which  is  very  clear  to  my  mind,  I  at- 
tempted to  define  in  the  speech  I  made  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to.  I  then  undertook  to  show  a 
constitution  to  be,  that  by  which  the  powers  of 
government  are  prescribed  and  limited;  a  law,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  individuals  is  regulated  and 
controlled.  A  constitution  is  a  rule  of  action  to  the 
officers  and  the  different  departments  of  the  Gov-  « 

ernment;  a  law,  the  rule  of  action  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  No  matter  from  what  source  a 
constitution  proceeds,  all  those  who  take  and  hold 
office  under  it,  are  bound  by  it  as  long  as  they  do 
so.  It  is  their  commission.  By  accepting  office 
under  it,  they  have  consented  to  be  bound  by  its 
provisions.  And  not  only  may  public  officers  be- 
come ])ound,  in  taking  office  under  it,  by  a  consti- 
tution which  has  been  proposed  to  them  by  others, 
but  a  whole  community  may  assent  to  it  by  com- 
plying with  its  forms.  But  very  diffierent  is  the 
condition  of  the  people  at  large  with  respect  to 
laws.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  a  community 
can  assent  to  a  law<i  except  in  its  recognition  or 
enactment  by  a  legislative  body  composed  of  their 
representatives.  A  constitution  is  the  /orm  of  ac- 
tion; legislation  is  action  itself.  The  one  is  the 
means;  the  other  the  result. 

I  undertook  to  show,  further,  that  this  was  a 
distinction  familiar  in  our  history.  Our  forefathers 
never  objected  to  the  British  king  granting  to  the 
Colonies  charters  containing  forms  of  government; 
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and  they  never  were  regarded  as  acts  of  legisla- 
tion, which  could  only  be  instituted  by  Parliament. 
They  were  restrictions  on  the  Government,  volun- 
tarily imposed  by  the  Government  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colonies.  But  they  always  denied 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  legislate  in 
reference  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Colonies. 
These  charters  were  little  else  than  constitutions, 
in  our  familiar  political  sense  of  the  term,  and  in 
many  instances  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  people 
long  after  the  British  authority  was  expelled;  in- 
deed, in  one  case,  until  within  a  very  late  period. 
In  others,  they  were  changed  in  a  short  period 
after  the  declaration  of  independence,  either  at  the 
instance  of  the  Colonies  themselves,  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  recommendation  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  but  generally  by  conventions,  having 
no  direct  authority  to  do  so.  And  in  consequence, 
at  one  time,  the  validity  of  those  constitutions  was 
very  much  questioned.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Virginia.  The  convention  that  framed 
her  late  constitution  convened  without  any  sanc- 
tion of  law;  and  it  was  not  deputed  by  the  people 
with  express  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution. The  result  was,  that  its  authority  was 
questioned.  But  it  was  maintained  "that  the 
people  had  received  it  as  a  constitution.  The 
magistrates  and  officers,  down  to  a  constable,  had 
been  appointed  under  it.  The  people  had  felt  its 
operation  and  acquiesced;  and  it  is  confessedTy 
their  assent  which  gives  validity  to  a  constitution." 
These  views  prevailed;  and  the  constitution,  thus 
indirectly  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  people, 
endured  for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  even 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  many  of  our  people 
were  unwilling  to  change  it  for  any  other. 

To  this  it  is  answered,  that  in  conceding  the 
power  in  Congress  to  propose  to  the  Territories 
forms  of  government,  I  surrender  the  whole  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  minor  power  is  contained  in 
the  major.  The  idea  that  the  power  to  propose  a 
form  of  government  to  a  people  is  the  major  power, 
of  which  the  power  of  legislation  is  the  minor, 
originates  in  a  confusion  of  ideas  growing  out  of 
the  solemn  manner  in  which  most  of  our  constitu- 
tions were  framed  and  adopted,  and  the  character 
of  some  of  the  provisions  of  them.  But,  to  sustain 
the  general  proposition,  that  the  power  to  frame  a 
form  of  government  is  the  major  power,  of  which 
the  power  of  legislation  is  the  minor,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  a  constitution  can  only  be  pro- 
posed and  accepted  by  the  people  in  the  solemn 
manner  just  mentioned.  This  will  scarcely  be 
attempted.  If  it  should  be,  it  would  be  success- 
fully met  by  the  history  of  most  constitutional 
governments,  and  particularly  by  the  instance  in 
that  of  Virginia,  already  referred  to.  If  the  body 
of  gentlemen  in  Virginia  which  framed  her  first 
constitution  had  undertaken  to  pass  laws  confer- 
ring rights  and  providing  remedies,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  their  validity  had  been  raised  subsequent 
to  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  con- 
stitution framed  by  the  same  body,  and  it  had  been 
argued  that,  as  the  validity  of  the  constitution  had 
been  conceded,  that  of  the  law  could  not  be  con- 
tested, as  the  minor  was  included  in  the  major,  I 
think  the  argument  would  have  been  listened  to 
■with  very  little  patience. 

And,  notwithstanding  the imposingcircumstances 
under  which  most  of  our  constitutions  were  framed, 
the  character  of  them  falls  very  far  short  of  sus- 
taining the  proposition  under  discussion.  Inde- 
pendent of  legislation,  those  constitutions  are 
lifeless  bodies.  I  do  not  recollect  a  provision  in 
one  of  them,  affirmative  in  its  character,  which 
executes  itself.  Legislation  is  necessary  to  infuse 
life  mto  them.  Even  the  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution is  nugatory,  until  a  law  is  passed  to  pun- 
ish perjury.  They  contain  no  remedies  to  enforce 
their  own  provisions.  I  may  be  right  or  not  in 
the  distinction  1  draw  between  the  power  to  pro- 
pose a  form  of  government  and  to  legislate.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  made  in  the  bill,  and  the  accusation 
of  inconsistency  against  me  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  apparent,  when  we  look  to 
the  source  from  which  the  power  is  derived. 

The  absolute  right  of  American  citizens  residing 
in  any  of  our  Territories  to  legislate  for  themselves, 
even  conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to  furnish 
them  with  a  form  of  government,  will  be  quite 
manifest  when  we  look  to  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  the  power  to  institute  territorial  govern- 


ments. The  absurdity  of  deducing  it  from  the 
power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  of  the  United  States,  has  become 
so  obvious  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that 
few  now  contend  for  it.  The  power  in  question 
is  claimed  generally,  now,  as  an  incident  to  the 
power  of  acquiring  and  holding  territory. 

Conceding  the  power  to  govern,  to  be  incident 
to  the  power  to  acquire,  the  question  still  arises, 
How  is  the  acquired  country  to  be  governed  ?  This 
depends  upon  the  character  of  government  of  the 
country  acquiring.  Usually  the  government  in 
the  acquired  country  is  assimilated  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  character  of  the  government  of  the 
nation  acquiring. 

Under  our  system,  the  manner  in  which  we 
ought  to  govern  newly  acquired  territory  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the 
country  acquired  be  vacant,  and  becomes  settled 
by  American  citizens,  they  have  the  absolute  right 
to  be  governed  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  free  institutions.  The  citizens  of  a 
free  government  lose  none  of  their  rights  by  pass- 
ing from  one  part  of  its  territory  to  another.  This 
is  the  precise  ground  taken  by  our  revolutionary 
ancestors.  They  maintained  that  they  brought 
with  them  to  this  country  all  the  rights  of  English- 
men, the  most  important  of  which  was  the  right 
to  legislate  for  themselves  in  respect  to  their  inter- 
nal affairs,  through  representatives  exclusively 
elected  by  and  responsible  to  them.  So  dear  was 
this  right  esteemed,  that,  when  it  was  denied,  they 
vindicated  it  with  their  life's  blood,  and  consecra- 
ted it  as  the  vital  principle  of  our  political  system. 
To  make  the  responsibility  of  the  representative 
real,  and  to  protect  this  fundamental  principle,  it 
is  essential  that  laws  passed  by  him  should  operate 
exclusively  upon  those  who  have  the  periodical 
power  to  remove  him.  In  these  principles,  the 
division  of  powers  between  our  Federal  and  State 
Governments  originated;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  people  of  the  States  have  the  right  to  legislate 
for  themselves  in  respect  to  their  internal  affairs, 
and  to  be  exempt  from  Congressional  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  every  other  do- 
mestic matter.  If  these  principles  are  true,  the 
power  claimed  for  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  upon  the  subject  of  their  domestic  pol- 
icy cannot  be  sustained.  If  the  citizen  of  a  State 
have  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  Congressional 
legislation  with  respect  to  his  internal  affairs,  and 
yet  is  not  so  if  he  removes  to  a  Territory,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  has  lost  by  removal  a  most  important 
right;  and  although  he  was  exempt  in  his  State 
from  the  tyranny  of  being  governed  by  laws  which 
did  not  operate  at  all  upon  the  majority  which 
passed  them,  yet,  by  going  to  a  Territory,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  live  under  laws,  in  the  en- 
actment of  which  the  precise  portion  of  the  people 
who  would  be  subject  to  them  would  be  the  only 
portion  which  could  have  no  hand. 

Concede,  therefore,  the  right  of  Congress  to 
govern  the  Territories:  yet  it  is  bound  to  govern 
them  in  subordination  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  political  system,  under  which  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  legislate  for  himself,  through  represent- 
atives responsible  to  those  upon  whom  the  law  is 
to  operate,  is  the  most  important,  and  one  of  which 
he  cannot  be  rightfully  divested.  The  practice  of 
this  Government  has  been  in  accordance  with  these 
principles.  In  all  the  bills  establishing  territorial 
governments  for  districts  principally  peopled  by 
American  citizens,  the  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lating within  them,  relative  to  their  internal  affairs, 
is  confided  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  When, 
therefore,  gentlemen  present  a  long  list  of  acts 
of  Congress  establishing  territorial  governments, 
every  one  of  which  contains  clauses  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  people,  as  far  as  American  citizens 
are  concerned,  to  legislate  for  themselves,  so  far 
from  producing  precedents  to  sustain  their  preten- 
sions in  favor  of  the  right  of  Congressional  legis- 
lation, they  produce  such  as  conflict  most  irrecon- 
cilably with  them. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Woodward,]  in  replying  to  my  argument  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  the  American  citizens  in  the  Terri- 
tories to  legislate  for  themselves,  quotes  from  the 
thirty-eighth  number  of  the  Federalist,  to  which  I 
had  referred  on  another  point,  and  says, that  "the 
language  of  Mr.  Madison  is  decisive  of  this  ques- 


tion;" and  that  he  "was  perfectly  astonished  to 
hear"  me  "repeat  it,  in  support  of  his  [my]  posi- 
tion." 

The  House  will  recollect  that  I  did  not  quote 
the  language  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  as  authority  to  show  that  this  Con- 
gress, sitting  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  has  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  criticised  the  laudations  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  un- 
dertook to  show  that,  so  far  from  deserving  them, 
it  was  itself  the  result  of  a  usurpation  of  the  Con- 
gress which  passed  it.  And  to  sustain  me  on  that 
point,  I  quoted  Mr.  Madison,  where  he  said  it 
was  passed  "  without  the  least  color  of  constitu- 
tional authority."  But  the  gentleman  says — and 
others  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  in  replying  to 
the  same  argument  of  mine,  have  said — that  Mr. 
Madison  "  makes  it  an  argument  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution, that  it  supplied  the  defects  of  the  old  in 
this  respect,  and  removed  the  necessity  for  usurp- 
ation. He  upbraids  the  conduct  of  those  who 
stood  by  and  saw  Congress  usurp  these  powers 
under  the  old  system,  and  yet  raised  a  great  out- 
cry because  the  same  were  made  legitimate  in  the 
new  Constitution." 

The  gentleman,  in  this  instance,  is  not  so  pre- 
cise in  his  language  as  is  usual  with  him;  and  it 
may  be  that  I  do  not  differ  with  him.  If  he 
means  that  Mr.  Madison  contended  that  "the  new 
Constitution  supplied  the  defects  of  the  old,"  in 
respect  to  its  powers  over  the  public  lands  as  "  a 
great  and  independent  fund  of  revenue,"  then  I 
agree  with  him.  But  if  he  means  to  say  that  Mr. 
Madison  admitted  that  it  supplied  in  the  new  Con- 
gress the  want  of  authority  in  the  old  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  in  respect  to  other  matters  than 
the  public  lands,  then  I  differ  most  widely  from 
him.  So  far  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison 
sustainingany  such  position,  it  militates  most  point- 
edly witfi  it.  A  few  words  will  make  this  appa- 
rent. In  the  first  place,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
Mr.  Madison  submitted  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
in  order  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  detail, 
among  Others,  the  following  power  as  proper  to  be 
added  to  those  of  the  General  Legislature: 

"To  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lauds  of  the  United 
States. 

"  To  institute  temporary  governments  for  the  new  States 
arising  therein." 

The  first  branch  of  this  proposition  was  virtu- 
ally adopted.  But  the  second  was  not.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
proposition  to  which  Mr.  Madison  refers,  and  not 
the  second,  as  is  plain  from  the  language  he  use.''. 
In  the  number  of  the  Federalist  referred  to,  Mr. 
Madison  is  combating  the  objection  to  the  Con- 
stitution, growing  out  of  the  extent  of  authority 
given  by  it  to  Congress  over  the  public  lands  as 
"  a  great  and  independent  fund  of  revenue.''^  And 
it  is  in  that  connection  he  uses  the  argument  which 
the  gentleman  repeats,  and  which  I  quote  from  his 
speech.  In  the  38th  No.  of  the  Federalist,  alluding 
to  the  public  lands,  Mr.  Madison  says: 

"  Congress  have  assumed  the  administration  of  this  stock, 
(the  pul)lic  lands.)  Consrress  have  undertalten  to  do  more ; 
they  have  proceeded  to  form  new  Slates;  to  erect  tempo- 
rary governments  ;  to  appoint  officers  for  tliem  ;  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  on  which  such  States  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy.  All  this  has  been  done,  and  witlioul 
the  least  color  of  constitutional  authority.  Yet  no  blame 
has  been  whispered  ;  no  alarm  has  been  sounded.  ^  £;rci)t 
and  intiepenilent  fund  of  revenue  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  body  of  men  (the  old  Congress)  who  can  raise  troops  to 
an  indefinite  number,  and  appropriate  money  to  their  support 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  And  yet  there  are  men  who 
have  not  only  been  silent  spectators  of  this  prospect,  but 
who  are  the  advocates  of  the  system  (the  Confederation) 
which  exhibits  it;  and,  at  the  saine  time,  urge  against  the 
new  system  the  objections  which  we  have  heard." 

But,  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  this.  Admit  that 
it  be  true  that  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Con- 
gress the  right  "  to  institute  temporary  governments 
for  the  new  States;"  and,  in  this  respect,  supplies 
the  want  of  such  power  in  the  old  Congress:  yet 
I  maintain  it  does  not  affect  my  argument.  For 
still  I  insist,  that  in  constructing  such  a  govern- 
ment, in  instituting  such  a  body  politic,  you  are 
constitutionally  bound  to  construct  it  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  system;  the 
most  important  of  which,  one  that  our  ancestors 
went  to  war  to  maintain,  is  violated  most  flagrantly 
in  the  claim  of  the  power  for  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories  in  respect,  to  their  domestic 
affairs. 
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The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  maintains, 
further,  that — 

"  The  advocates  of  the  right  of  independent  legislation  in 
the  districts  involve  themselves  in  a  most  extraordinary 
dilemma.  By  what  conrse  of  reasoning  would  they  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  Constitution  over  those  districts  ? 
Tiie  people  there  are  not  parties  to  the  Constitution.  What 
right  has  Congress  to  'coin  money' for  thein,  or  regulate 
'  weights  and  measures,'  or  '  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads;' or,  indeed,  to  exercise  over  them  any  of  the  del- 
egated powers?  Tliose  districts  have  delegated  no  such 
powers  to  us.  They  are  not  represented  here.  The  maxim 
of  the  right  of  self-government  is  not  restricted  to  'internal 
affairs,'  as  the  argument  of  gentlemen  would  seem  to  imply. 
It  comprehends,  where  it  exists,  all  affairs,  internal  and 
external.  We  have  no  more  right  to  force  U|)on  them  the 
(yonstitulion  of  the  United  States,  than  to  subject  them  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  Both  acts  are  equally  incom- 
patible with  their  right  of  self-control." 

Now,  sir,  I  differ  totally  with  the  gentleman  in 
all  this.  At  the  same  time,  I  maintain  that  an 
American  citizen  removing  from  one  of  the  States 
to  one  of  our  Territories,  loses  none  of  his  birth- 
rights; I  also  maintain,  that  he  discharges  himself 
from  none  of  his  constitutional  obligations.  Before 
he  left  his  State,  he  was  a  party  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  does  not  cease  to  be  so  by  removing 
to  a  Territory.  Before  he  left  hi.s  State,  he  was 
subject  to  the  Constitution  in  those  matters  within 
the  true  jurisdiction  and  confines  of  it,  in  the  mode 
limited  and  defined  thereby;  and  he  does  not  cease 
to  be  so  when  he  goes  into  aTerritory  of  the  United 
States.  Before  he  emigrated.  Congress  could  ex- 
ercise all  the  powers  over  him  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers;  and  he  does  not  withdraw  himself  from 
our  jurisdiction,  in  respect  to  them,  by  his  removal 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  We  do 
not  force  the  Constitution  upon  him;  he  carries  it 
with  him.  But  the  gentleman  says  he  is  not  rep- 
resented here;  nor  is  he  in  the  States,  under  similar 
circumstances.  A  fraction  of  people  in  a  State,  as 
was  decided  in  Washington's  time,  less  than  the 
number  entitling  them  to  a  member,  is  not  repre- 
sented on  this  floor;  nor  is  a  smaller  number  in  the 
Territories.  But  as  soon  as  the  population  of  a 
Territory  reach  that  number,  they  become  entitled 
to  admission,  by  their  members  in  Congress,  into 
the  union  of  States.  And  this  right,  I  maintain, 
is  an  absolute  right,  of  which  Congress  cannot  de- 
prive them.  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  not  of  the  conquered  subjects  of 
another  nation.     I  shall  come  to  that  point  directly. 

But  several  gentlemen  have  asserted,  that  in  the 
right  I  claim  for  a  people  of  aTerritory,  I  concede 
to  the  Territorial  Government  sovereignty. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  involved  myself  in  no  such 
absurdity.  Nor  in  one  quite  as  great,  in  which 
they  have  involved  themselves,  when  they  claim 
sovereignty  for  the  State  governments;  nor  in  one 
still  greater,  when  they  claim  sovereignty  for  this 
Government.  Sir,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sov- 
ereignty, in  its  true  meaning,  under  our  system. 
The  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independej|ice,  or  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  IS  the  attribute  of  God  alone;  and  it  was 
sacrilegiously  assumed  by  kings,  at  a  time  when 
they  impiously  claimed  to  rule  by  Divine  right. 
Sovereignty  is  unlimited  and  illimitable.  The  con- 
cession of  sovereignty  to  governments  has  always 
carried  with  it  despotic  power  over  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  By  it,  deatli,  banishment,  and  confisca- 
tion have  been  legalized.  The  idea  of  sovereignty 
in  government  is  at  war  with  every  principle  of 
our  political  system.  We  claim  that  all  govern- 
ments are  trusts;  but  there  is  not/hing  fiduciary  in 
sovereignty.  Sovereignty,  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  in  which  it  is  usually  employed  with  us,  re- 
sides in  the  people,  of  whom  the  Government  is 
but  a  trustee  and  agent.  Tiie  distinction  between 
the  right  of  self-government  in  the  people,  and 
sovereignty  in  governments,  is  most  vital.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  the  ultimate  authority  is  in  the 
people,  and  they  bestow  limited  powers  upon  their 
agents.  According  to  the  other,  that  authority  is 
in  the  governors,  who  bestow  limited  franchises 
on  tlie  people.  Under  the  first  theory,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  anything  destructive  of  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  in  violation  of  the 
trust  confided  to  it;  under  the  second,  it  may  do 
everything  from  which  it  has  not  debarred  itself 
by  the  franchises  it  has  granted  to  the  people. 

When,  therefore,  I  concede  to  the  people  of  a 
Territory  the  exclusive  right  of  legislating  for 
themselves,  I  by  no  means  concede  to  them  an 
unlimited  right.     A  territorial  government,  like  ail 


other  of  our  governments,  is  a  trust;  and  its  agents 
can  do  nothing  in  violation  of  it.  All  governments 
under  our  system  are  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property;  and 
they  can  do  nothing  in  violation  of  them.  Private 
property  cannot  be  taken,  even  for  a  public  use, 
without  ample  compen.'sation;  and  it  cannot  be 
taken  at  all,  for  any  other  purpose.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  under  our  system,  even  if  the 
Constitution  had  not  so  declared.  In  conceding 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  people  of  the 
Territories,  under  the  restraints  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  re- 
publican system,  I  bv  no  rheans  concede  the  right, 
as  has  been  asserted,  to  a  few  squatters  (as  our 
enterprising  and  patriotic  frontier  men  are  called 
by  drones  of  the  old  States)  to  deprive  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  Confederacy  of  their 
property.  The  very  reverse  is  the  only  legitimate 
inference  from  my  argument.  So  far  from  making 
any  such  dangerous  concession,  I  deny  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  even,  the  right  to  destroy 
private  property.  Even  they  can  only  take  it  for 
a  public  ufse;  and  not  then,  without  making  ample 
compensation.  Hence,  I  have  always  denied  the 
right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  do 
it  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  It  can  only  be 
done,  in  my  view,  by  the  people  themselves  in 
solemn  convention  assembled,  where  they  can  ex- 
ercise, if  anywhere,  sovereign  authority,  by  which 
alone  can  such  an  act  be  done. 

Gentlemen  who  adinit  the  right  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  this  District, and  have  contended 
for  the  right  and  expediency  of  abolishing  it  by 
the  action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  may  maintain 
the  dangerous  heresy  which  they  attribute  to  me, 
and  those  who  agree  with  me;  but  it  will  never, 
in  either  sphere,  find  in  me  an  advocate;  and  when- 
ever it  is  reasserted  by  them,  if  I  am  in  public  life, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in  debate. 

I  have  shown  at  length  heretofore,  and  briefly 
on  this  occason,  the  exact  similarity  of  the  power 
now  asserted  to  be  in  Congress — a  bodv  possessing 
limited  authority  to  legislate  for  the  Territories — 
to  that  which  our  ancestors  resisted  when  claimed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  which  is  imperial  in 
respect  to  the  colonies.  I  now  desire  to  show  how 
precisely  analogous  are  the  arguments  employed 
on  the  two  occasions.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  con- 
densation by  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  "  c/ro-wm 
et  venernblle  nomen,"  of  the  statement  of  Judge 
Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Tories  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  over  the  colonies.  And  I  assert  that, 
"  mutatis  mutandis,'''  it  is  not  only  a  synopsis  ot 
one,  but  of  all  the  arguments  now  advanced  in 
support  of  a  similar  claim  of  authority  for  Con- 
gress over  theTerrilories.  John  Taylor  thus  sums 
up  .Tudge  Marshall's  statement: 

"In  Marshall's  Lifi!  of  Washington,  it  is  said  '  that  many 
'of  the  best  informed  men  in  Massachusetts  had,  perhaps, 
'  adoptRd  the  opinion  of  the  parliamentary  right  of  internal 
'  government  over  the  colonies;  that  the  English  statute- 
'  book  furnishes  many  instances  of  its  exercise  ;  that  in  no 
'case  recollected,  was  their  authority  openly  controverted; 
'  and  that  the  general  enurt  of  Massnchnsetts,  on  a  late  oc- 
'  casion,  explicitly  recognized  the  same  principle.'"' 

Now,  I  submit  to  every  one  who  hears  me,  if 
this  does  not  contain — admirably  condensed,  I 
admit — but  if  it  does  not  contain,  in  substance, 
every  argument  now  used  to  sustain  the  power  in 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories.'  To  make 
this  manifest,  I  beg  leave  to  parody  it,  only  chan- 
ging Congress  for  Parliament,  territories  for  colo- 
nies, and  American  for  English.  It  would  then 
read  thus: 

"  Many  of  the  best-informed  men  in  Massachusetts"  [see 
the  speeches  ofMessrs.  Mann,  Hudson,  Rockwelt,  Davis, 
Wedster,  &c.]  "  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Congres- 
sional right  of  inttrnal  government  over  the  Territories; 
that  the  American  statute-book  furnishes  many  instances  of 
its  exercise;  that  in  no  case  recollected  was  their  authority 
openly  controverted;  and  that  the  American  courts  explicit- 
ly recognized  the  same  principle." 

I  put  it  to  the  House,  if  the  parallel  is  not  per- 
fect. But  how  did  the  patriots  of  that  day  reply 
to  the  argument.'  I  point  to  Fanueil  Hall  and 
Bunker  Hill  for  the  answer.  But,  alas!  the  voice 
which  once  from  that  hall  aroused  the  soul  of 
freedom,  is  heard  there  no  more;  and  sentiments 
which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  constituted  trea- 
son, are  now  received  with  applause.  How  sadly 
are  we  degenerated! 


Nor  does  the  parallel  between  thetwo  occasions 
stop  here.  The  relapse  from  the  sentiments  of 
that  period  is  more  remarkable  as  we  proceed. 
Then,  a  ruinous  pi-ecedent  was  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished by  conferring  a  pecuniary  favor.  Now, 
they  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing,  by  assuring  us 
that  we  are  not  to  be  injured  thereby.  Then,  the 
tea  tax  was  appropriated  to  relieve  the  colonial 
treasury.  Now,  we  are  told  that  slavery  never 
can  go  to  Oregon,  and  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  is 
harmless.  Shall  the  parallel  stop  here.'  Then, 
our  ancestors  would  not  consent  that  chains  should 
be  forged  for  them,  even  though  they  were  gilded. 
Shall  we  now  be  reconciled  to  have  fetters  made 
for  us,  by  the  assurance  that  they  are  not  to  be 
used  to  our  injury.' 

I  have  thus  far  argued  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  Territory  is  to  be  governed 
which  is  peopled  by  American  citizens.  But  in  a 
case  where  the  inhabitants  are  conquered  subjects 
of  a  foreign  nation,  a  different  principle  applies. 
They  are  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  are  secured 
to  them  by  the  treaty,  or  which  we  choose,  in  our 
clemency,  to  extend  to  them.  It  is  true,  where  a 
nation  blessed  with  free  institutions  acquires  a 
foreign  territory,  it  ought  to  accustom  its  new  citi- 
zens as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  exercise  of  all 
the  rights  to  which  they  will  be  ultimately  entitled. 
But  the  public  safety  must  control,  if  they  can  be 
ejTtended  to  them  no  faster  than  is  compatible  with 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico 
and  California,  they  are  not  accustomed  to  our  in- 
stitutions, and  they  are  not  yet  pwpared  to  exer- 
cise, with  safety  to  us,  the  rights  of  American 
citizens.  And  what  is  conclusive  as  to  our  duty 
is,  that  by  the  treaty  they  are  allowed  twelve 
months  to  decide  whether  they  will  continue  Mex- 
ican subjects  or  become  American  citizens.  Until 
that  time  has  expired,  at  least,  they  are  not  enti- 
tled to  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
citizens.  And  hence  the  bill  of  the  Senate  confers 
upon  the  American  citizens  of  Oregon  at  once  the 
right  of  self-government;  but  it  is  retained  from 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
where  there  are  not  enough  American  citizens  to 
exercise  a  preponderating  influence.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  think,  the  country  will  approve  the  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  disclaims  the  power  in  Congress 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories; and  in  this  respect  it  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

But  there  are  still  other  questions  which  are  agi- 
tating the  public  mind.  They  are  thus  stated,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  in  my  view,  they  ought  to 
be  adjusted,  is  thus  indicated  by  me  in  the  speech 
I  had  the  honor  to  make  on  the  16th  of  May  last: 

"  I  have  confined  myself,  as  the  committee  will  perceive, 
to  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  theTerrilories. 
There  are  other  interesting  questions  which  have  been 
mooted  of  late,  which  I  have  purposely  avoided  debating. 
They  are,  first,  whether,  if  we  acquire  territory  where  sla- 
very does  not  exist,  it  will  l>e  legalized  there  by  the  very  act 
of  acquisition  .■'  and,  second,  whether  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, through  their  Territorial  Legislatures,  can  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  event  of  the  first  question  being  decided  one 
way,  or  legalize  it  in  the  event  it  is  decided  the  other  ?  These 
questions,  however  interesting,  are  not  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  strictly  judicial  questions,  and  to  the  courts  I  am  willing, 
as  I  shall  be  bound,  to  leave  them.  They  are  questions  which 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  settle;  and  they  are  questions 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  introduced  here,  or  into  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
can  have  anything  to  do  in  their  solution." 

The  Senate  bill  carries  out  these  views.  It  refers 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  different  parties  to 
this  contest  on  the  first  and  main  point,  at  once  to 
the  appropriate  tribunal  to  decide  it;  and  it  prevents 
any  case  from  arising  under  the  second,  by  under- 
taking to  restrain  the  territorial  legislatures  from 
passing  laws  in  either  of  the  aspects  indicated,  and 
thus  compromises  the  conflicting  views  relative  to 
the  powers  of  the  territorial  legislatures,  and  quiets 
the  fears  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  be 
exercised.  And  it  thus  settles  every  question  in- 
volved in  the  controversy,  except  the  one  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  existing  law.     , 

The  excitement  in  the  country  grows  principally 
out  of  the  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  law  in  the  Territories  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion. At  the  North  it  is  insisted  that  we  of  the 
South  are  invoking  the  power  of  this  Government 
to  establish  slavery  where  it  does  not  exist;  arid 
they  say,  that  although  they  are  willing  to  abstain 
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from  interfering  with  it,  where  it  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally exists,  they  will  never  consent  to  its 
extension  by  the  action  of  Congress  into  territory 
now  free.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that 
by  the  very  act  of  acquisition,  it  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally exists;  and  the  effort  to  prohibit  it  is  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South. 

It  is  this  diversity  of  opinion,  more  than  that  as 
to  the  powers  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  which 
creates  the  fearful  excitement  now  pervading  the 
country.  At  tlie  North,  they  say  that  we  of  the 
South  are  attempting,  by  the  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  an  institution  to  which  they  are 
conscientiously  opposed,  and  that  we  thus  make 
them  accessory  to  the  crime  of  doing  it,  to  which 
they  will  not  submit.  At  the  South  it  is  contended 
that  the  attempt  is  tiiade  to  deprive  them  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  which  they  will  resist  to  the 
last. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  which  chiefly  recommends 
it,  is,  that  it  removes  from  the  controversy  all  the 
points  of  diftereiice  but  one;  and,  in  respect  to  that, 
it  takes  both  parties  at  their  word.  By  this  bill, 
the  South  says:  If  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the 
Territories,  we  will  not  ask  the  Genei'al  Govern- 
ment, by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  to  establish 
it.  And  the  North  says:  If  it  does  constitution- 
ally and  legally  exist  there,  we  v/iil  not  ask  the 
General  Government  to  disturb  it.  Is  not  this  fair.' 
But  then  the  question  must  be  decided,  Which  is 
right.'  This  is  true.  But  to  whom  ought  the  de- 
cision to  be  referred  .'  To  Congress  ?  From  its 
very  nature,  the  question  is  a  judicial  one,  and 
Congress  has  no  judicial  powers.  It  is  composed 
of  heated  partisans,  and  not  dispassionate  jurists. 
Besides,  the  only  way  Congress  can  decide  any 
question  is,  by  passing  a  law;  and  the  moment  you 
attempt  that,  you  bring  in  a  new  element  of  strife. 
You  not  only  have  the  diversity  of  opinion  to  rec- 
oncile as  to  the  question  itself,  but  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  over  it.  But  what  is  most  conclusive, 
is,  as  1  shall  hereafter  show,  that  Congress  cannot 
decide  it  so  as  to  bind  the  parties  interested.  This 
can  only  be  done,  as  I  shall  also  hereafter  show, 
by  the  Judiciary.  If  Congress,  frcJiTfi  the  nature  of 
its  powers,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  composed 
of  heated  politicians,  rather  than  dispassionate 
jurists,  is  not  a  proper  tribunal  to  decide  such  a 
question,  to  what  other  one  can  it  with  propriety 
be  referred.'  I  say,  and  this  bill  says,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  land.  To  such  a  tribunal, 
in  all  constitutional  governments,  have  similar 
questions  been  invariably  referred.  This  has  been 
particularly  the  case  in  England,  from  whose  insti- 
tutions we  have  borrowed  so  many  of  our  own. 

After  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  a  grave 
question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of  the  right  con- 
ferred by  that  act  upon  the  subjects  of  the  two 
kingdoms — in  principle,  precisely  the  question 
involved  in  this  issue.  To  what  tribunal  was  its 
adjudication  left.'  Notwithstanding  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  supremacy  of  Parliament,  not  disputed  at 
that  day,  it  refrained  from  attempting  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  referred  the  question  to  the 
tribunal  to  which  it  belonged — to  the  courts,  where 
it  was  argued,  in  Colvin's  case,  by  such  men  as 
Lord  Bacon,  and  decided  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Coke;  and  the  question,  thus  settled,  was  acqui- 
esced in  by  everybody. 

A  case  equally  analogous  in  principle,  and  still 
more  in  its  circumstances,  originated  in  the  con- 
quest, by  the  British  aims,  of  the  island  of  Gren- 
ada. A  tax  of  4|  per  cent,  was  levied  on  all  goods 
and  sugars  exported  from  the  island.  A  similar 
duty  was  levied  in  theother  British  leeward  islands; 
and  the  equality  and  propriety  of  the  tax  were  not 
questioned,  but  its  legality  was.  The  question 
originated  in  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  England 
acquired  by  conquest.  Precisely  the  case  with  us 
here;  But  how  was  it  decided  .'  Did  the  Imperial 
Parliament  undertake  its  adjudication  .'  No;  it  was 
referred  to  the  courts,  and  by  them  it  was  settled. 

Again:  during  our  colonial  dependency,  a  ques- 
tion of  boundary  arose  between  the  proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  Lord  Hard- 
wick  said,  in  his  judgment,  was  "  of  a  nature 
worthy  the  judicature  of  a  Roman  Senate."  It 
was  of  a  political  character;  yet,  as  private  rights 
were  concerned,  the  English  chancery  look  cogni- 
zance of  it. 

I  could  enumerate  many  more  cases  in  English 
and  continental  history,  but  I  prefer  to  come  at 


once  to  cases  in  our  own,  as  they  will  be  better 
understood,  and  will  carry  with  them  a  greater 
weight  of  authority. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  refer  to  such  cases  as  the  con- 
test between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  as 
to  their  true  boundaries,  where  States  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  adju- 
dication of  questions  of  such  a  character,  and  of 
such  vital  importance  to  them  as  independent  com- 
munities; nor  to  numerous  instances  where  the 
conflicting  claims  of  States  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  the  right  of  legislation,  and  the  extent 
of  it,  growing  out  of  the  commercial  power,  such 
as  arose  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  mentioned;  nor  to 
the  Rhode  Island  case,  that  has  been  lately  argued, 
but  not  yet  decided,  in  which  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  the  people  of  a  Stale  to  alter  their 
constitution,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
exercised — in  a  word,  the  legality  of  the  Dorr 
movement — was  involved.  It  is  true,  this  last  case 
turns  upon  the  extent  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  people,  and  is  purely  political  in  its  character; 
the  propriety  of  submitting  which  to  the  courts 
might  well  be  questioned.  But  I  prefer  to  rest 
upon  other  cases,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  consid- 
ered more  in  point.  Of  these,  1  refer,  first,  to  the 
case  ofPriggtis.  the  Conmion wealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  originated  in  a  transaction  which  led  to 
great  excitement.  It  turned  upon  the  respective 
extent  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  General 
Government,  and  retained  by  the  States,  to  legis- 
late relative  to  the  delivering  up  of  fugitive  slaves. 
In  other  words,  the  precise  question  was  as  to  the 
respective  authority  of  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures  to  legislate  upon  the  question  of  sla- 
very in  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves.  In  principle, 
the  very  case  before  Us — which  turns  upon  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  Territo- 
rial legislatures,  respectively ,  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  different  aspect.  Yet  it 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  concurrence 
of  everybody;  and  its  decision  contributed  greatly 
to  give  quiet  to  the  excitement  which  had  pre- 
vailed. 

A  still  more  important  case,  and  one  which  is 
precisely  analogous,  is  that  of  Groves  and  Slaugh- 
ter. In  that  case  was  discusssd  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  what  is  familiarly  called 
the  internal  slave-trade.  In  reference  to  it,  there 
has  been  perhaps  more  excitement  than  in  refer- 
ence to  any  other  aspect  of  the  slavery  question. 
Yet  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court;  it  was  there  de- 
cided; and  the  decision  has  tended  greatly  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation  growing  out  of  it. 

The  question  now  before  the  country  has  been 
greatly  mystified  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
usually  stated.  It  is  argued  as  if  the  proposed 
restriction  was  leveled  at  llie  introduciion  or  estab- 
iisliment  of  slaverij.  But  this  is  not  stating  the  case 
correctly.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  as  it  is  called, 
has  no  relation  to  the  right  of  making  slaves  of  those 
who  are  free.  It  does  not  emancipate  a  slave,  or 
make  one  of  a  person  now  free.  The  civil  condi- 
tion will  not  be  altered  by  permitting  them  to  be 
taken  from  Virginia,  whefe  they  are  already  slaves, 
and  permitting  them  to  be  held  as  such  in  New 
Mexico.  They  would  not  be  more  slaves  then 
than  now.  Their  abode  would  be  changed,  but 
their  condition  would  remain  the  same.  Their 
numbers  may  possibly  be  augmented  by  diffusion: 
but  this  can  only  be  because  their  comforts  will  be 
increased,  and  in  consequence  they  may  multiply 
faster.  The  restriction,  therefore,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  slavery,  but  simply  pre- 
vents the  removal  of  the  slave  from  oi>e  part  of 
our  territory  to  another.  I  repeat,  the  restriction 
is  levelled  at  the  internal  slave  trade.  Well,  if 
such  a  question  was  not  unfit  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  when  it  arose  between  State 
and  State,  how  is  it  so  when  it  is  between  Slate 
and  Territory? 

It  is  a  new  position  with  the  Whig  parly  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  an  unfit  tribunal  to  decide 
j  such  a  question  as  this.  In  the  memorable  con- 
test which  preceded  the  political  revolution  of  1800, 
their  predecessors,  the  old  Federalists,  maintained 
that  even  in  contests  as  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States,  the  Federal  Judiciary  was  the  ultimate 
arbiter.  In  that  contest,  the  Republican  party 
maintained  "that  in  all  cases  of  compact  among 
'  parlies  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has 


*  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  in- 
'  fractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. " 
But  the  Federalists  answered,  that  "this  power 
'  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  judiciary  courts  of 
'  of  the  Union."  Even  in  a  controversy  between 
the  States  and  the  General  Government  about 
State  rights,  the  Federalists  insisted  that  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  latter  was  the  exclusive  judge. 
And  again,  in  the  days  of  nullification,  the  Whig 
party  look  the  same  ground. 

1  know  it  will  be  said,  that  in  showing  that  the 
Whigs  have  changed  their  position,  I  show  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  done  the  same  thing,  as 
we  still  are  found  opposed  to  each  other.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  Republicans  denied 
that  in  a  question  between  the  Slates,  as  such,  and 
the  General  Government,  in  respect  to  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  former,  the  Su[neme  Court  was  the 
ultimate  arbiter.  But  they  never  denied,  that  in  a 
case  "  inter  partes,"  involving  a  question  of  "meum 
and  tmom,"  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
lasvs  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  it  in  the  last  resort. 
They  denied  to  the  Supreme  Court  any  political 
power  whatever;  but  they  never  disputed  its  juris- 
diction where  a  question  could  assume  a  legal  form 
for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision.  They 
never  disputed  its  jurisdiction  where  there  were 
parties  to  come  into  court,  who  could  be  reached 
by  its  process  and  bound  by  its  power. 

The  question  which  the  Senate  bill  proposes  to 
refer  to  the  Supreme  Courtis  precisely  of  this  latter 
character.  The  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  go  into 
any  of  our  Territories  with  his  property,  is  the 
right  of  the  individual,  and  not  of  the  State  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen.  If  I  desire  to  go  to  California  with 
my  slave,  the  question  whether  1  shall  do  so  or 
not,  is  a  question  in  which  I  am  individually  con- 
cerned; but  it  is  a  question  in  which  Virginia,  as  a 
State,  has  no  interest.  It  is  a  question  in  which 
her  citizens  are  concerned;  but  in  which  she,  as  a 
body  politic,  is  not.  If  I  go  to  California  with  my 
slave,  the  question  whether  he  shall  continue  so  or 
not,  is  one  in  which  others,  it  is  true,  may  be  col- 
laterally interested,  but  in  which  no  one  but  he 
and  myself  is  directly  concerned.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  "  ?neM>n  and  tuum,"  between  me  and 
him,  and  is  such  a  question  as  is  proper  to  go  be- 
fore the  courts.  And  what  is  more,  it  is  such  a 
question  as  must  go  before  them,  if  the  parties 
choose,  let  Congress  do  what  it  may. 

Suppose  Congress  should  pass  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. I  deny  its  constitutional  authority  to  do 
so.  Suppose,  relying  upon  my  opinion,  I  go  to 
California  with  my  slave.  I  insist  upon  holding 
him,  regardless  of  the  law  of  Congress.  He  brings 
a  suit  for  his  freedom.  Will  not  the  courts  be  com- 
pelled to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.'  And  suppose  it  decides  against  it,  will  I  not 
still  hold  my  slave,  the  law  of  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.'  Suppose — what  some  ask, 
but  what  is  out  of  the  range  of  possibility,  much 
more  probability — Congress  should  pass  a  law  to 
legalize  slavery:  cannot  my  slave  in  the  case  sup- 
posed bring  the  question  of  its  power  to  do  so  be- 
fore the  court.'  Suppose  the  Territorial  Legislature 
should  do  the  one  or  the  other:  would  not  the  same 
state  of  things  occur.'  But  it  is  .said,  whether  we 
have  the  power  or  not  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  yet  if  we  attempt  it,  no  slaveholders 
will  go  to  them  to  try  the  question.  Then  you 
will  exclude  us  indirectly,  when  we  deny  your 
power  to  do  it  directly;  and  you  will  do  it  in  a 
manner  which  will  deprive  us  of  our  power  to  try 
before  the  proper  tribunal  the  question  of  your 
authority  to  do  so.  Can  such  a  course  be  justified 
either  in  politics  or  morals.' 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  argument,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  most  of  those  who  object  to 
this  bill  involve  themselves  in  the  most  remarkable 
inconsistency.  The  very  men  who  deny  most 
positively  the  propriety  of  referring  the  questions 
in  dispute  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  those  who  rely  most  confidently  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  that  tribunal  to  sustain  their  authority 
to  legislate  for  the  Territories.  In  their  view,  the 
authority  of  the  court  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
power  which  they  clailn  to  exercise  in  violation  of 
what  we  insist  is  our  rights;  but  it  is  not  a  proper 
tribunal  to  pass  upon  them  without  their  inter- 
ference. 

Gentlemen  say  that  this  bill  is  no  compromise — 
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that  it  will  give  to  one  side  or  the  other  all  they 
claim;  it  settles  nothing.  Those  who  contend  for 
the  first  proposition  seem  to  think  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  compromise  unless  there  is  a  division 
of  spoils.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  compro- 
mise of  conflicting  views,  by  referring  them  to  a 
proper  tribunal  to  decide  between  them.  What 
recommends  this  bill  to  me,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  is,  that  it  reconciles  conflicting  views  without 
any  sacrifice  of  constitutional  principles.  We  differ 
about  these,  and  we  settle  the  difference  by  referring 
it  to  a  competent  tribunal  to  decide  who'  is  right. 
But  it  gives  the  one  side  or  the  other  all  they  claim. 
So  it  will,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  like  character. 
It  gives  all  to  the  side  which  has  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  in  its  favor.  And  is  it  not  right  that 
such  should  be  the  case? 

It  is  said  the  bill  settles  nothing.  But  I  have 
shown  that  it  settles  every  point  in  dispute  but  one, 
and  it  refers  that  to  an  impartial  and  competent 
tribunal.  It  disclaims  the  power  of  Congress,  and 
it  restrains  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislatures 
over  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  refers  the  question 
as  to  what  is  the  existing  law  to  the  courts — the 
only  tribunal  which  can  settle  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hilliard] 
says  that  this  bill  will  not  allay  the  anti-slavery 
excitement.  On  the  contrary,  he  insists  that  if  the 
court  decides  in  favor  of  what  we  claim  as  southern 
rights,  the  North  will  insist  upon  passing  a  law 
inconsistent  with  them.  Suppose  they  should: 
would  we  go  info  such  a  contest  any  worse  off, 
with  a  decision  of  that  court  in  our  favor,  than  we 
would  now  without  it?  But  suppose  the  decision 
should  be  against  us.  Even  then,  we  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  we  are  now,  for  the  man  is  a  fool, 
nothing  less,  who  expects  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
establishing  slavery  anywhere. 

By  what  authority,  however,  does  he  say  that 
a  decision  in  our  favor  would  not  be  acquiesced  in? 
Sir,  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in  northern  men,  they 
would  acquiesce.  They  say  they  will  not  interfere 
with  slavery  where  it  legally  and  constitutionally 
exists.  If,  therefore,  the  court  decides  in  our 
favor,  they  will  be  bound  to  acquiesce;  and  if  they 
do  not,  they  will  be  weakened  in  their  efforts  by 
the  hypocrisy  which  they  will  thus  fix  upon  them- 
,_fielves. 

But  what  I  object  to  most,  in  the  course  of 
southern  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Senate  bill,  is,  that  they  resist  it  without 
proposing  anything  better  in  its  place.  At  all 
times  it  is  unphilosophic  to  oppose  one  measure, 
where  action  is  necessary,  without  proposing  a 
better  instead  of  it.  But  in  a  case  like  this,  it  is 
criminal. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  says,  wait  till 
General  Taylor  is  President,  and  all  thiftgs  will 
come  right.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  habit 
of  subscribing  to  opinions  for  which  no  reason  is 
given,  particularly  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are 
extremely  improbable.  How  is  the  election  of 
General  Taylor  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  this 
question  favorable  to  us?  What  position  does  he 
occupy  in  reference  to  it?  The  Whig  press  at  the 
North  and  West,  without  an  exception,  has  taken 
the  ground,  that  if  Congress  pass  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. General  Taylor  will  not  interfere  with  its 
action.  But  I  will  not  rely  upon  these  irresponsi- 
ble opinions  of  party  presses. 

What  position  have  you  [Mr.  Ashmun  was  in 
the  chair]  taken  upon  this  subject?  In  your  letter 
to  your  constituents,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  of  which  you  were  a 
leading  and  distinguished  member,  you  said:  "His 
'  (General  Taylor's)  declared  sentiments  are  a 
'  guarantee  that  he  will  never,  in  the  slightest  manner, 
'  interfere  with  the  action  of  Congress,  when  it  shall 
'  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  newly-ac- 
' quired  territories."  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith]  has  taken 
thesame  ground.  So  have  two  of  your  colleagues — 
one  of  this  House,  [Mr.  Hudson,]  and  the  other 
of  the  Senate,  [Mr.  Davis.]  So  also  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Schenck.]  A  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  has  said,  in  his  place, 
that  if  it  was  not  understood  that  General  Taylor 
would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso,  he  would  not 
get  a  solitary  vote  either  in  the  northern  or  west- 
ern States.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Adams]  has  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and, 


if  passed  by  Congress,  he  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  veto  it.  I  will  not  make  more  individual  refer- 
ences. I  could  multiply  them,  if  ii  were  necessary. 
I  make  these  in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom 
they  refer,  that  if  I  do  not  make  them  correctly,  I 
may  be  put  right.  I  undertake  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  a  northern  Whig  that  is  supporting  General 
Taylor,  who  is  not  doing  it  with  a  similar  under- 
standing of  his  position.  How  is  it  with  southern 
Whigs?  Not  one  of  them  has  said,  or  will  say, 
that  he  believes  General  Taylor  will  veto  the  Wil- 
mot proviso;  but  still,  they  tell  the  South  that  our 
only  safety  is  in  electing  him,  who  is  a  large  slave- 
holder, and  who  is  identified  with  us  in  principle 
and  interest. 

Wiih  this  uncertainty  about  General  Taylor's 
views — with  the  belief  upon  the  part  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  supporters  that  the  question  is  to  be 
left  entirely  to  Congress,  does  not  every  one  see 
that  it  must  become  the  all-absorbing  issue  in  all 
the  Congressional  elections,  and  the  passions  of 
the  country  becomes  so  excited  as  to  make  an  am- 
icable adjustment  of  the  question  almost  impossible? 
Does  not  every  one  see  that  this  state  of  feeling 
thus  engendered  will  greatly  obstruct  a  settlement, 
whether  General  Taylor  succeed  or  not  ?  But  sup- 
pose him  successful.  What  condition  of  things 
would  ensue?  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  passed,  as  it  will  be  if  he  is  elected, 
with  this  doubt  about  his  position.  And  suppose 
he  should  veto  it?  I  put  it  to  every  man  in  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  if  one  burst  of  indignation  and 
fury  would  not  rage  throughout  the  non-slave- 
holding  States?  Who  here  can  answer  for  the 
consequences  which  would  ensue?  Sir,  any  ex- 
citement which  we  have  ever  heretofore  witnessed 
in  this  country,  would  be  a  gentle  zephyr  in  com- 
parison to  the  storm  which  would  howl  through- 
out the  land.  But,  suppose  he  should  sign  it?  Do 
you  think  the  South  would  stand  by  quietl^' and 
see  its  rights  trampled  upon  by  a  majority  here, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  a  President  whom  they 
had  been  beguiled  to  support  upon  the  assurance 
that  those  rights  would  be  safe  in  his  hands?  No- 
body believes  this.  It  is  evident  that  somebody 
is  to  be  deceived;  and  no  matter  which  section  of 
the  country  is  the  victim,  the  cry  of  treachery  will 
be  raised  amid  an  excitement  which  will  be  any- 
thing but  propitious  to  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
country. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  reprehensible  character 
of  this  wish  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  this 
agitating  question  does  not  end  here.  We  are  told, 
by  high  party  authority,  that 

"  Congress  is  to  be  the  government  under  General  Taylor. 
To  securing  tliat  Congress,  all  our  efi'orts  must  be  bent. 
General  Taylor's  somewhat  equivocal  position  can  well  aid 
us  in  the  security  we  demand.  Under  him,  we  can  carry 
States  and  Congressmen — both  members  of  the  House  and 
Senators,  whom  we  could  not  carry  under  any  other  man. 
His  name  alone  can  probably  give  us  new  States  enough  to 
secure  the  incoming  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Then, 
is  not  sucli  a  victory,  if  we  obtain  it,  a  victory  substantial 
enough  ?" 

Here  is  the  programme  of  the  campaign  distinctly 
laid  down.  The  slavery  question  is  to  be  made 
the, prominent  issue  in  all  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions. This  will  lead  to  the  greatest  excitement; 
amid  which,  the  calculation  is,  that  all  the  Demo- 
crats from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  who  have 
heretofore  stood  by  us,  or  may  be  willing  hereafter 
to  do  so,  will  be  beaten  down,  and  the  South  turned 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  abolitionists. 
And  southern  Whigs  cooperate  in  this  movement! 
— they  who  can  relieve  us  from  all  this  threatened 
excitement  and  danger.  It  is  in  their  power;  but 
it  is  not  in  ours.  We  can  do  nothing  which  will 
affect  his  course.  But  let  the  southern  Whigs  say 
to  him:  "  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  your 
views  in  respect  to  this  all-important  and  exciting 
subject.  Your  most  discreet  friends  at  the  North 
and  South  differ  about  them.  This  uncertainty, 
giving  each  side  a  hope  of  success  with  you,  is 
increasing  the  excitement,  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  allayed.  It  will  lead  to  disappointment, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  most  fearful.  You 
are  thus  in  a  position  in  which  we  cannot  support 
you,  and  we  will  not  do  it  unless  we  are  relieved." 
Let  them  take  this  ground,  and  General  Taylor  will 
relieve  the  country  from  all  doubt  about  his  opin- 
ions, or  he  will  be  defeated.  IC  General  Taylor 
were  to  take  distinct  ground  against  the  Wilmot 
proviso  as  General  Cass  has  done,  does  not  every 
one  see  to  what  an  extent  it  would  put  down  the 


excitement  which  so  fearfully  rages  through  the 
land  ?  Men  do  not  usually  contend  with  zeal  in 
pursuit  of  a  hopeless  object.  It  is  hope  which 
stimulates  exertion;  and  effort  ceases  when  it  dies. 

But  what  is  most  to  be  condemned  in  the  course 
of  those  southern  members  who  have  aided  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Senate  bill,  is,  that  it  is  the  alterna- 
tive for  the  Wilmot  proviso.  I  know  that  some 
of  them  profess  to  hope  to  get  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. But  the  man  is  blind  who  hopes  for  any 
such  thing,  from  this  Congress  at  least.  It  has 
been  tried  before  upon  the  Oregon  bill,  and  it  has 
signally  failed;  and  it  will  fail  again,  if  it  be  pro- 
posed. How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Will  any 
northern  or  western  Whig  vote  for  it?  If  there 
be  such  a  one,  I  wish  to  hear  him  named.  There 
is  none  such.  Do  you  look  to  the  support  of 
northern  democrats?  Do  we  not  all  know  that 
few  of  them  will  support  it?  They  can  only  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  the  Constitution.  That  sur- 
renders the  question  of  constitutional  power.  By 
the  rejection  of  the  Senate  bill,  I  fear  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  made  inevitable. 
And  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  southern  Representatives  are  respon- 
sible. The  course  which  some  of  them  have  taken 
in  debate  has  greatly  weakened  us.  No  northern 
man  can  take  higher  ground  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion than  the  lowest  taken  by  southern  men  ;  and 
southern  Representatives,  in  conceding  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
ries, at  the  same  time  that  they  have  abandoned 
the  ground  upon  which  the  South  has  always 
heretofore  stood,  have  taken  from  northern  Demo- 
crats the  only  ground  upon  which  they  can  stand. 
Concede  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  and  northern 
men  must  give  way  to  the  anti-slavery  feeling 
which  pervades  their  States.  As  long  as  they  can 
appeal  to  the  Constitution,  they  can  sustain  them- 
selves; but  how  can  they  stand  before  their  con- 
stituents, when  the  opinions  upon  that  point  of 
southern  Senators  and  Representatives  are  quoted 
against  them?.  This  has  always  been  the  case. 
The  northern,  and  more  especially  the  western 
Democracy,  has  never  given  way  upon  any  of  the 
exciting  occasions  growing  out  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  that  southern  Whigs  have  not  set  them 
the  example.  A  large  majority  of  them  sustained 
the  21st  rule,  till  southern  Whigs  gave  in  to  the 
view  that  it  but  increased  the  excitement,  and 
voted  for  its  repeal.  They  then  gave  way,  and 
the  rule  was  repealed.  It  was  no  sooner  done  than 
the  abolition  excitement,  which  it  was  said  was 
kept  up  by  that  rule,  took  a  different  direction. 
Immediately  after  its  repeal,  the  Oregon  bill  came 
up  in  this  House.  It  had  been  reported  by  a 
committee,  the  chairman  of  which  and  a  majority 
of  its  members  came  from  non-slaveholding  States. 
It  contained  no  anti-slavery  restriction.  This  was 
in  1845.  The  Speaker  of  this  House  [Mr.  Win- 
THROp]  moved,  against  all  precedent  and  all  neces- 
sity, the  Winthrop — identically  the  Wilmot — pro- 
viso. It  was  adopted.  Notwithstanding,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress,  he,  with  ail  of  the  in- 
fluence as  Speaker,  is  elected  to  that  high  ofliceby 
southern  votes.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  places 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  a 
Winthrop-provisoman.  Southern  men  thus  showed 
their  indifference  to  the  principle  contained  in  it. 
And  what  has  been  the  result?  Have  not  some  of 
those  who  heretofore  stood  most  firmly  by  us 
given  way,  and  refused  to  risk  everything  in  stand- 
ing by  the  South,  when  she,  through  a  portion  of 
her  Representatives,  refuses  to  stand  by  herself? 
Was  anything  else  to  have  been  expected  ?  But  I 
will  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  argument  fur- 
ther. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  there  is  one 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  which  I  had  rather  had 
not  been  inserted.  I  allude  to  the  clause  prohibit- 
ing the  territorial  legislatures  from  passing  laws 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  its  absence,  they 
would  not,  as  I  have  shown,  have  passed  laws  im- 
pairing our  rights  of  property.  But  some  remedial 
legislation  may  be  necessary;  and  I  would  prefer 
that  no  trammels  should  have  been  placed  upon 
the  enactment  of  them.  But  I  was  prepared  to 
make  the  concession.  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
question  in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise in  which  Virginia  and  the  South  have  always 
met  it,  from  the  days  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
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this  hour.  When  that  ordinance  was  first  pro- 
posed, in  1784,  it  prohibited  slavery  in  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  well  tliat 
to  be  hereafter  ceded  as  that  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  already  ceded;  and  it  contained  no  provision 
providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  In 
this  shape  it  was  rejected  by  the  South,  as  it  was 
the  year  afterwards,  when  proposed  in  the  same 
shape.  In  1787,  it  only  applied  to  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory — the  southernmost  limit  of  which  is 
in  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  it  left  all 
of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio — comprising  at 
this  time  the  Stales  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama — open  to  slavery.  And  it 
also  contained  a  provision  providing  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitiTc  slaves.  In  this  compromise  form 
it  passed,  the  South  voting  for  it. 

The  same  spirit  prevailed  in  the  formation  of 
the  Corfstitution,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  And  I  am  willing  to  act  in  it 
now. 

[Here  Mr.  B. 's  hour  expired,  without  his  finish- 
ing his  remarks.] 

LIGHT-HOUSES,  &c.,  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COAST. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  A.  NEWELL, 

OF  NEW   JERSEY, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.August  3,  1848, 
On  a  proposition  to  devise  means  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Life  and  Property  from  wreck  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  ihe  Union,  and  having  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill  under  consideration — 

Mr.  NEWELL  said: 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  further  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  bill  now  under 
discussion,  but  shall  avail  myself  of  the  latitude 
usually  allowed  in  debate  when  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  speak  to  a  subject  which  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  that  now  legitimately  before 
us.  Nor  shall  I  venture  to  follow  in  the  well- 
beaten  track  of  those  who  have  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed those  hackneyed  subjects,  the  Mexican 
war,  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  certain  fea- 
tures of  territorial  government,  or  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. My  inexperience  in  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  ability  with  which  these  subjects 
have  been  treated  in  both  ends  of  this  Capitol, 
would  now  prevent  me,  however  strongmighl  have 
been  my  inclination  to  do  sounder  other  circum- 
stances. But  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
tflcall  up  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  particu- 
lar district  of  country  which  1  represent,  as  well 
as  the  great  cause  of  humanity  at  large. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  session — a  period  which 
now  seems  as  remote  as  the  Greek  kalends — I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  a  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  inquire  whether  any 
and  what  means  might  be  devised  by  which  the 
dangerous  navigation  along  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Little  Egg  Harbor, 
might  be  rendered  less  dangerous  to  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

In  offering  that  resolution  I  had  a  definite  plan 
in  view,  which  it  was  my  intention  originally  to 
have  imbodied  in  a  bill,  but  those  more  expe- 
rienced than  myself  advised  me  that  the  object 
sought  could  be  as  readily  attained  by  an  amend- 
ment recommending  an  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary sum,  (about  |lO,000,)  when  the  light-house 
bill  from  the  Senate  shall  be  brought  up  for  the 
action  of  the  House,  which,  if  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  be  soon  disposed  of,  will  be  present- 
ed before  the  close  of  this  session.  The  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr. 
Hunt]  assures  me  that  it  meets  with  their  hearty 
approval,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  it  shall  be 
offered.  I  seize  the  present  moment  to  urge  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee,  fear- 
ing that,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  stage  of 
-the  session,  all  debate  at  that  time  will  be  cut  off, 
and  I  should  have  no  opportunity  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  appropriation,  if  granted,  is 
designed  to  be  used. 

Tiie  appropriation  asHed  for  is  small  indeed 


when  compared  with  the  great  interests  of  property 
and  life  which  it  is  designed  to  protect.  Every 
year  or  two,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  occur  upon  our 
shores  or  rivers,  calamities  to  those  traveling,  in 
ships  or  steamboats,  of  such  magnitude,  that  they 
seem  at  the  time  to  alarm,  and,  as  it  were,  to  shock 
the  country  into  measures  of  safety.  The  people  at 
such  times  naturally  look  to  Congress  for  protec- 
tion, and  the  press  occasionally  points  out  how 
this  protection  may  be  rendered.  The  terrible 
catastrophe  which  a  few  years  ago  befell  the  Lex- 
ington, whose  ill-fated  passengers  only  escaped 
being  burnt  alive  by  throwing  themselves  into  the 
sea,  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  calamities  to 
which  I  allude.  Upon  that  occasion  it  was  said 
that  the  boat,  which  was  passing  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  might  have  been 
brought  to  land  if  the  tiller-rope  had  not  been  burnt 
off,  thus  rendering  her  utterly  unmanageable. 
Thereupon  Congress,  at  the  ensuing  session,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  passed  a  law  requiring  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  chains  or  rods  for  the  hide  or  ropes 
which  had  been  in  use  for  steering  steamboats. 
There  is  also  a  provision  by  law  for  the  periodical 
examination  by  inspectors  of  the  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery of  steamboats,  which,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  must  furnish  great  additional  security  to  the 
public. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Grinnell,]  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  has  brought  in  a  bill 
this  session,  which  passed  noiselessly  through  the 
House,  and  seems  to  have  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention throughout  the  country — far  less,  sir,  than 
it  deserves — the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  about 
certain  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
sail  in  those  floating  houses  of  pestilence  and  death, 
the  immigrant  passenger  ships  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  The  cause  of  humanityis  deeply 
indebtf;d  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
this  act,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
the  plan  proposed  meets  with  his  hearty  approval 
— an  approval  which,  I  hope,  will  be  extended  to 
it  by  gentlemen  of  all  parties  in  this  House,  for, 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  political  objec- 
tions can  be  rightly  urged  against  it. 

With  the  attention  of  the  House  I  will  proceed 
to  state  briefly  the  object  of  the  appropriation. 
The  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  more  famous  for  ship- 
wrecks, attended  with  loss  of  life,  than  any  other 
part  of  our  coimtry,  not  even  excepting  the  Florida 
reefs,  and,  owing  to  a  peculiar  condition,  which  I 
shall  presently  explain,  this  fatality  must  always 
exist.  The  vast  commerce  which  centres  in  New 
York  is  exposed  to  this  danger,  and  the  wonder  is, 
when  we  consider  its  great  extent,  not  that  so  many 
wrecks  occur  on  our  coast,  but  that  there  are  no 
more.  I  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  several  of 
my  constituents,*  with  some  data  which  show,  in 
part,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  within  a  short 
time,  from  this  source  alone;  and  those  who  only 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  an  occasional  disaster 
in  this  quarter,  without  reflecting  on  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence,  will  scarcely  credit  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  loss.  From  the  12th  of  April,  1839,  to 
31st  of  July,  1848,  a  period  of  little  more  than  nine 
years,  there  is  known  to  have  been  wrecked  on  this 
and  the  adjoining  coast  of  Long  Island,  68  ships, 
88  brigs,  30  barques,  140  schooners,  and  12  sloops; 
making  an  aggregate  of  338  vessels.  Of  this  num- 
ber there  were  castaway  on  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
between  the  points  already  designated,  25  ships, 
48  brigs,  73  schooners,  8  barques,  2  sloops,  and 
2  pilot  boats — making  in  all  158  vessels;ofthe  whole 
amount  122  have  occurred  since  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  thus  showing  the  wrecks  to  be  greatly 
increased  of  late  over  those  of  former  years.  In 
addition  to  these,  I  have  learned,  since  I  came  to 
the  House  this  morning,  that  a  brig  was  stranded 
near  Sandy  Hook  on  the  night  before  last,  and  that 
the  passengers — with  some  of  whom,  if  my  inform- 
ant be  correct,  I  am  personally  acquainted — bare- 
ly escaped  with  their  lives.  Had  this  wreck 
been  attended  with  the  disastrous  consequences  so 


*The  following  named  gentlemen,  to  wit:  Dr.  Page,  Silas 
A.  Crane,  Esq.,  Dr.  Laird,  Dr.  Lewis,  Henry  Wardell,  Esq., 
Jos(^ph  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  Captain  James  N.  Lawrence, 
of  Monmouth  county,  are  among  those  to  whom  I  am  chietiy 
indebted  for  important  statistics.  I  am  also  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  to  Captain  Maginn,  the  gentle- 
manly President  of  the  New  York  Pilot  A^sociatioa. 


frequent  in  that  quarter,  it  would  have  only  gone 
to  swell  the  long  list  of  those  whose  palpitating 
hopes  and  joyous  anticipations,  when  drawing 
near  to  native  land  and  kindred  hearts,  have  been 
forever  obliterated  upon  that  perilous  coast.  No 
regular  register  of  these  disasters  has  been  kept, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  this  account  does  not  in- 
clude more  than  half — if,  indeed,  so  many — the 
wredks  that  have  really  occurred.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  lives  which  have  been  sacrificed  on  this 
coast,  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  accurate 
opinion.  To  give  some  idea,  however,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  I  will  barely  state,  that  during,  the  se- 
vere storms  in  the  spring  of  1846,  fifty-five  dead 
bodies  were  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  at  one 
time.  It  is  known,  also,  to  all,  that  when  the  ill- 
fated  Mexico  was  lost,  nearly  every  soul  on  board 
— amounting  to  nearly  sixty — perished  either  by 
the  cold  or  found  a  watery  grave. 

The  New  Jersey  shore,  as  may  be  seen  by  cast- 
ing an  eye  upon  the  map,  lies  in  a  direction  by  the 
compass  of  northeast  and  southwest,  or  nearly 
with  these  points,  and  vessels  approaching  our 
coast,  bound  for  the  harbor  of  New  York,  are  often 
carried  towards  this  shore  by  the  strong  north- 
easterly winds  which  prevail  in  winter,  and  which 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  that  thick  weather 
which  IS  the  especial  dread  of  the  mariner.  Now, 
the  condition  wjjich  makes  the  New  Jersey  shore 
especially  dangerous  is  this— that  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  whole  extent  there  lies  a  bar,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  beach,  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
varying  from  three  hundred  toeighthundred  yards; 
upon  this  bar  there  is  not  more  than  two  feet  of 
water,  so  that  a  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
must  inevitably  be  stranded  long  before  she  gets 
near  enough  to  the  beach  to  enable  tho.se  on  board 
to  take  any  measures  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
Not  even  an  ordinary  ship's  long-boat  can  float 
over  this  bar.  In  most  cases  of  ship  wreck  there  are 
some  fortunate  escapes,  and  the  chance  for  life  is 
always  increased  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from 
terra  firma  is  lessened.  But  here  the  mariner  sees 
the  land  before  him,  with  a  perilous  space  between 
the  shore  and  the  treacherous  bar  beneath  him, 
and  without  assistance  from  that  shore  he  can 
never  reach  it,  but  must  perish  in  very  sight  of 
the  land  which,  during  his  weary  voyage,  he  has 
longed  for  by  day  and  dreamed  of  by  night.  This 
assistance  the  small  appropriation  asked  for  is  de- 
signed to  render.  Although  a  ship's  boat  cannot 
cross  the  bar  I  have  described,  a  surf-boat  will  do 
this,  and  will  also  live  in  a  sea  and  come  to  a  shore 
when  the  keel-boat  would  be  swamped.  These 
surf-boats,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  at  sui'- 
able  stations  along  the  coast,  and  where  the  ap- 
proach to  the  shore  is  most  dangerous.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  at  each  sta- 
tion a  carronade  of  sufficient  calibre  to  throw  a  ball 
with  a  rope  attached,  over  the  vessel  in  distress, 
so  that  those  on  board  may  "  bend  a  hauser"  to 
this  rope,  and  thus  effect  a  communication  with 
the  land.  Finally,  at  each  station  there  should  be 
deposited  a  certain  number  of  rockets,  so  that  in 
a  (lark  night  a  signal  from  the  shore  may  be  made 
to  apprize  those  on  board  the  distressed  vessel  in 
what  direction  they  may  look  for  aid. 

With  these  few  simple  appliances,  it  is  believed 
that  the  hazard  to  life  at  least  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  It  is  within  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  information  derived  from  persons 
residing  upon  that  shore,  that,  had  they  heretofore 
possessed  these  means  of  rendering  assistance  in 
numerous  cases  of  shipwreck,  they  would  have 
been  instrumental  in  saving  very  many  lives.  And, 
sir,  I  am  happy  that  so  favorable  and  public  an 
opportunity  is  pi-esented  for  ine  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  a  portion  of  my  constituency  from  the 
vile  aspersions  which  have  been  so  unsparingly 
heaped  upon  them.  They  are  ever  prompt  to  suc- 
cor thedistressed, and,  notwithstanding  thecharges 
of  rapacity  and  eagerness  for  plunder  which  was 
at  one  time  sought  to  be  indiscriminately  fixed 
upon  all  who  resided  near  the  shore,  I  do  solemn- 
ly aver  that  a  more  unselfish,  humane,  and  hos- 
pitable people  are  not  to  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  first  years  of  my  res- 
idence in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  were  spent  amongst  them;  and,  sir,  I 
know  that  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  peril  their 
lives,  if  need  be,  and  in  numerous  cases  they  have 
done  it,  without  other  reward  than  the  consciou^ 
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ness  of  discharging  their  duty,  and  all  they  ask  is 
to  be  furnished  with  the  means  to  render  effectual 
their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity.'  I  liave 
myself  seen  the  shore  in  question  strewed  with 
wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  as  many  as  thirty  of  the 
former,  and  twenty  of  the  latter  at  one  time.  I 
have  seen  thirteen  bodies  borne  oft'  for  sepulture 
by  one  individual,  and  the  expense  of  paying  these 
last  rites  of  humanity  has  been  cheerfully  de- 
frayed by  those  who,  had  they  been  of  the  char- 
acter which  some  have  most  falsely  sought  to  fix 
upon  them,  would  literally  have  "left  the  dead  to 
bury  their  dead." 

Sir,  it  is  in  my  power  to  disprove  this  wholesale 
libel  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  hear  me,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  force  of  a  single  word.  No  man 
vv'ithin  the  sound  of  my  voice  will  any  longer  be- 
lieve, whatever  may  heretofore  have  been  his 
prejudices,  that  such  epithets  as  "  murderers  and 
pirates"  are  rightfully  applied  to  this  people,  when 
I  state  that  most  of  the  dwellers  upon  the  coast  of  | 
New  Jersey,  so  far  from  being  such  demons  as  j 
they  have  been  represented  to  be,  are  Friends,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  Cluakers — a 
sect  which,  from  the  time  of  George  Fox  down  to 
that  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  has  owned  a  world-wide 
renown  for  peace  and  benevolence;  a  people  whose 
hands  are  ever  open  to  charity,  and  whose  minds 
are  always  amongst  the  foremo^n  projecting  all 
good  works.  That  the  good  reputation  of  this 
sect  is  coextensive  with  their  existence,  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  during  the  late  famine  in 
Ireland.  Of  their  exertions  on  that  occasion  a 
recent  writer  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"Taking  into  consideration  their  numliers  and  tlieir 
means,  no  class  of  citizens  can  compare  with  the  (iuakers 
for  the  munificence,  judiciousness,  or  earnestness  of  their 
bounty.  Monev  has  been  but  a  small  part  of  what  they 
have  given.  Leading  men  among  them  have  traversed  the 
country  from  place  to  place,  urging  the  bewildered  sufferers 
to  exertion,  personally  directing  the  efforts  for  relief,  in- 
structing committees  on  practical  subjects,  and  carrying 
succor  to  wild  and  mountainous  regions,  into  which  traders 
in  provisions  had  not  penetrated,  or  from  which  they  kept 
aloof.  Shrewd,  sensible  reports,  from  clear-headed,  practical 
men,  spread  far  and  wide  plain  details  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  famishing  country.  One  of  the  best  books  (says 
he)  upon  the  evils  of  Ireland  and  their  remedy  is  that  of 
Jonatlian  Pims,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Dublin  Friends' 
Relief  Society.  It  was  their  appeals  which  first  aroused 
our  brethren  in  America,  and  led  the  way  to  those  mag- 
ITlTicent  contributions  which  constitute  the  most  honorable 
exhibition  of  national  sympathy  on  record." 

These  American  contributions  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  well 
did  they  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust. 
By  an  almost  unequalled  system  of  management, 
the  funds  in  their  hands  were  made  productive 
of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  relief,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  apportionment  was  prompt 
and  unsectarian.  It  is  from  such  facts  that  we 
ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  duakerism. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  judge  of  the 
Gluakers  by  their  lives  will  come  infallibly  to  the 
conclusion  that,  however  much  they  may  differ 
from  their  fellow-worshippers  in  the  outward  token 
of  Christian  fellowship,  they  are  distinguished  by 
other  still'more  noticeable  singularities — not  simply 
by  their  blamelessiiess  and  neutral  virtues,  but  as 
being  men  of  purpose  and  action.  They  are  singu- 
lar throughout  Christendom  for  the  characteristic 
merit  of  frankly  acting  on  the  principles  they  pro- 
fess, and  for  having  chosen  for  their  great  principle 
of  action  one  worth  all  the  rest — that  of  going 
about  doing  good.  Such,  sir,  are  the  Friends 
everywhere,  and  it  is  no  light  matter  of  pride  to 
me  that  such  men  constitute  a  goodly  portion  of 
those  who  sent  me  here.  And  these  remarks, 
therefore,  will  not  seem  inopportune  to  those  who 
listened  to  the  tirade  of  defamation  uttered  against 
this  excellent  sect  a  few  days  since  byagentleman 
upon  this  floor.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  desire  that  my 
testimony,  open  as  it  certainly  would  be  to  thie 
charge  of  partiality,  should  be  taken  alone  in  be 
half  of  my  calumniated  constituency.  Portions 
of  the  press,  e.specially  in  the  city  of  Nev/  York, 
have  been  diligent,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
making  wholesale  charges  of  land  p'iracy  and  even 
murder  against  those  inhabiting  the  shore  portion 
of  ray  district.  I  respectfully  refer  all  who  may 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  matter  to  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Legislature  of  my  State 
in  1846;  being  a  report  made  by  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  to  investigate  the  "  charges 
concerning  the  wrecks  on  the  Monmoutlv  coast." 


These  commissioners  were  men  of  high  legal  at- 
tainments and  unquestioned  integrity,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  scrutiny  into  these  charges  was  such  as 
ought  to  have  put  to  shame  those  presses,  both  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  even  in  a  portion. of  my 
own  State,  which  were  so  eager  to  make  wholesale 
and  headlong  assertions,  and  have  ever  since,  so 
far  as  I  know,  maintained  a  profound  silence  with 
respect  to  the  investigation  which  proved  their 
falsity.  Sir,  neither  they  nor  any  other  portion 
of  my  constituency  seek  to  be  relieved  from  any 
burden  of  humanity;  they  would  scorn  me  as  I 
would  scorn  myself  to  ask  anything  for  them  in 
this  behalf.  No,  sir,  they  desire,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  their  ability  to  do  good  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  and  they  ask  at  our  hands  the  means  of 
this  enlargement.  They  ask,  that  upon  the  same 
principle  and  for  the  saine  reason  that  beacons  are 
lighted  and  buoys  are  anchored  at  dangerous  points 
of  navigation;  for  the  same  reason  that  snags 
have  been  removed  from  our  western  rivers;  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  portion  of  our  navy,  known 
as  the  "Home  Squadron,"  is  detailed  for  coast 
duty  during  the  winter  season,  and  made  to  hover 
like  a  guardian  angel  along  the  perilous  northern 
coast  of  our  country;  for  this  same  reason  do  they 
ask  for  this  small  appropriation,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  property  of  those  devoted  to  the 
hardy  pursuits  from  which  are  derived  almost  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  country.  Surely,  the  request 
is  reasonable,  and  the  power  of  the  government 
unquestionable,  if  anything  can  be  settled  by  pre- 
cedent as  reasonable  and  constitutional.  The 
light-house  is  but  a  mockery  to  the  mariner  when 
it  assures  him  of  a  danger  which  he  cannot  avert; 
but  let  him  feel  that  there  are  other  eyes  peering 
out  into  the  storm  beside  his  own;  that  the  signal 
of  distress,  should  he  be  compelled  to  fire  one,  will 
be  heard  by  those  who  have  the  means  to  render 
assistance;  let  him  but  see  a  rocket  from  the  shore 
mounting  far  up  and  piercing  the  gloom  which 
would  be  otherwise  appalling;  and,  instead  of  i 
yielding  to  despair,  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to 
second  the  efforts  for  his  preservation.  There  are 
times — accounts  of  such  are  no  doubt  familiar  in 
the  reading  of  most  gentlemen — when  the  poor 
seamen,  with  a  final  conviction  that  their  own 
efforts  are  hopeless,  will  give  themselves  up  to 
blind  despair,  and  seek  for  means  of  intoxication, 
that  they  may  destroy  that  vivid  consciousness  of 
the  nearness  of  death,  so  terrible  when  it  comes 
upon  one  in  the  full  vig^jr  of  life  and  health.  It  is 
shocking  to  contemplate  death  under  such  circum- 
stances; and,  if  the  means  which  it  is  proposed  to 
supply  should  answer  no  other  end,  it  would  at 
least  furnish  a  hope  that  would  only  expire  with 
the  last  pulsation,  and  would  enable  its  possessor 
to  meet  death,  if  death  were  inevitable,  more  like 
a  Christian  than  like  a  "  quarry-slave. scourged  to 
his  dungeon."  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  thsit,  in  this 
political  and  money-getting  age,  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity are  too  much  overlooked.  If  there  is  ever 
legislation  to  protect  life,  it  must  come  close  upon 
the  heels  of  some  terrible  catastrophe,  which,  it  is 
made  apparent  for  the  time  being,  proper  legislation 
might  have  averted.  Property  and  its  rights  are 
well  enough  cared  for;  almost  every  law  we  pass 
has  more  or  less  relation  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  But  is  this  the  only  aim  of  a  good  govern- 
ment.? Does  not  the  exclusive  care  of  property- 
interests,  the  all-absorbing  consideration  given  to 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  all  its  ramifications,  have 
a  tendency  to  indoctrinate  our  people  with  false 
ideas  of  the  superior  value  of  money  as  compared 
with  life.'  In  the  bill  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred as  having  been  reported  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Grinnell,]  it  is 
provided  that  passenger  ships  shall  carry  a  certain 
■per  capita  quantity  of  food;  and  this  provision  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  was  necessary,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  to  protect  human  life.  So  eager  is  the 
spirit  of  gain,  the  thrist  for  acquisition,  that  the 
emigrant  ships,  to  the  shame  of  their  owners  be  it 
said,  have  come  to  our  shores  freighted  with  disease, 
induced  by  hungerand  shortallowance  of  bad  food, 
mouldy  bread,  and  tainted  meat.  Even  the  means 
of  preserving  life,  drugs  and  medicines,  have  been 
turned  against  life  by  an  infernal  traffic  in  spurious 
and  adulterated  articles,  upon  which  the  importer 
no  doubt  counted  his  gain  as  the  result  of  a  fair 
business  transaction.  No  language  can  describe 
the  depth  of  infamy  which  marks  such  unscrupu- 


lous avarice.  The  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated, 
except  among  savages,  by  certain  recognized  rules 
designed  to  limit  the  destruction  of  life;  but  it 
would  seem  as  though  in  this  age  avarice  knew  no 
bounds,  and  although  to  poison  wells  is  forbidden 
in  civilized  warfare,  yet  to  fill  all  the  avenues  of 
trade  with  spurious  medicines,  and  scatter  them 
broadcast  over  the  land,  has  been  a  prolific  source 
of  profit  for  years.  Who  can  tell  how  many  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  this  unholy  spirit  of  gain  .' 
A  more  diabolical  source  of  mischief  cannot  be 
imagined.  To  "  rob  the  dead"  has  been  deemed 
an  expression  of  the  last  extremity  of  disgust,  but 
to  cheat  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  rob  them  of 
their  only  hope  of  life  itself,  is  certainly  a  refinement 
of  villany  rarely  surpassed.  This  nefarious  iraflic 
has  been  dragged  to  light  by  the  medical  journals 
of  the  country,  and  let  it  be  remembered  to  the 
credit  of  the  long  session  of  this  thirtieth  Congress, 
that  a  bill  has  been  unanimously  passed  to  prohibit 
any  further  trifling  with  life  in  this  way;  and  for 
this,  if  it  had  passed  no  other,  it  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  suffering  humanity.  Sir, 
the  Government  itself  is  partly  to  blame  for  this 
excessive  eagerness  to  accumulate  money  which 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  people.  Beneficent 
legislation  might  serve  to  check  this  unholy  pas- 
sion. An  occasional  law  to  foster  learning  and  to 
protect  life,  and  other  pursuits  of  happiness  besides 
those  of  acquiring  lands  and  gold,  would  save  the 
citizen  from  the  avaricious  career  he  runs,  in  dis- 
regard of  every  consideration  not  connected  with 
gain. 

Often  of  late  we  have  accounts  of  suicides,  the 
result  of  the  loss  of  property  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. Such  things  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
blot  upon  its  history.  But  are  they  to  be  won- 
dered at  among  a  people  whose  Government  has 
declared  by  law  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
citizen  is  of  less  value  than  money,  and  that  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  this  liberty  if  he  does  not  or 
cannot  pay  that  which  he  owes?  There  is  some- 
thing radically  defective  in  the  existing  tone  of 
society,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
philosophers  and  philanthropists  should  busy 
themselves  with  various  schemes  to  remedy  this 
defect;  some  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
worse  than  the  evils  themselves  which  it  is  sought 
to  avoid. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
we  are  certainly  making  more  haste  than  good 
speed,  when  we  look  only  to  their  adaptation  to 
the  attainment  of  wealth,  and  throw  out  of  the 
account  in  our  calculations  the  value  of  human 
life.  We  have  not  in  our  country,  that  I  know 
of,  any  system  of  gain  quite  so  regardless  of  life 
as  that  which  is  peculiar  to  some  of  the  mines  of 
European  countries,  where  many  of  the  laborers 
are  born  to  a  toil  which  is  never  cheered  by  the 
light  of  the  sun.  We  look  upon  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  man  as  criminal;  but  is  it  not  almost  as 
criminal  in  our  Government  to  refuse  to  clear  out 
those  obstructions  in  our  western  rivers  which  are 
yearly  the  cause  of  so  much  destruction  of  life.'' 
Have  we  a  Constitution  which  throws  abundant 
safeguards  around  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and, 
holding  out  every  inducement  to  the  citizen  to  en- 
gage in  it,  yet  leaves  him  at  the  threshold  for  want 
of  a  power  to  protect  him  further.'  Sir,  I  have 
neither  so  read  nor  construed  this  revered  instru- 
ment. I  am  neither  what  is  called  a  strict  con- 
structionist nor  a  latitudinarian.  In  my  views  of 
the  Constitution,  that  clause  concerning  the  general 
welfare,  which  is  sneered  at  by  some  as  mere  ver- 
biage, has  always  seemed  to  carry  with  it  a  noble 
practical  meaning.  Oar  fathers  were  not  com- 
munists, but  they  were  republicans,  and  sought 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number;  and  when 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  cutting  a  canal,  or 
makingja  road  or  harbor,  or  clearing  out  rocks  or 
snags,  or  removing  any  hidden  dan2;er  from  the 
highways  which  our  people  frequent,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  policy,  rather 
than  of  constitutional  right,  whether  the  expendi- 
ture for  such  purpose  should  be  incurred.  Nor  is 
there  much  difficulty  in  determining  on  this  policy. 
If  the  measure  proposed  be  founded  in  humanity 
and  good  sense,  this  is  enough  for  me.  I,  for  one, 
will  inquire  no  further.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
maxim  advocated  this  morning  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  over  thq  way,  [Mr.  Green,]  that 
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the  world  is  governed  too  much.  Such  a  doctrine 
may  please  a  jealous,  distrusiful,  and  niggard 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lazy  rulers  on 
the  other;  but  where  there  exists  a  generous  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  wisdom, 
industry,  and  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  they  intrust  their  governmental  con- 
cerns, the  general  welfare  must  always  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  with  all  our  boasted 
national  superiority,  our  people  are  characterized 
by  a  restlessness  and  thirst  for  gain  and  adventure 
which  seems  to  know  no  limits  and  admit  of  no 
control.  The  government  receives  its  impress 
from  the  people;  and,  however  it  may  be  restrained 
by  written  codes  of  law,  it  cannot  but  reflect,  from 
time  to  time,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  If 
our  people  pursue  gain  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  leave 
cultivated  farms  and  the  comforts  of  society,  to 
cross  a  wilderness  and  settle  upon  distant  shores, 
yhere  they  are  in  peril  from  savages,  it  may  not 
be  a  cause  of  wonder  that  the  Government  should 
fail  to  adopt  means  for  the  protection  of  that  life 
which  the  citizen  seems  to  hold  in  such  light  esti- 
mation. But  ought  this  to  be  so?  Ought  not  the 
high  and  restraining  exanrple  to  come  from  the 
Government?  England,  our  great  prototype  and 
rival,  is  certainly  in  advance  of  us  here.  Not  only 
does  she  insist  on  the  right  of  her  flag  with  the 
same  jealousy  that  we  watch  ours,  but  with  her 
the  life  of  a  citizen  is  protected  not  merely  with 
punctilious  regard  when  menaced  by  foreign  inter- 
ference, but  she  extends  this  concern  over  him  in 
all  his  domestic  relations.  Her  railroads  and 
steamboats  are  far  better  managed  than  ours,  be- 
cause those  immediately  in  charge  are  aware  that 
the  eye  of  the  Government  is  always  upon  them. 
If  accidents  occur,  involving  the  loss  of  life,  which 
is  rarely  the  case,  a  rigid  scrutiny  is  at  once  insti- 
tuted into  the  matter,  so  that  the  careless  and  guilty 
cannot  escape.  But  here,  under  like  circumstances, 
it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  is  found- to  blame, 
even  where  neglect  of  duty  has  been  palpably  crimi- 
nal; on  the  contrary,  the  guilty  party  is  screened  by 
the  press,  which  publishes  some  card  or  statem,ent, 
setting  forth,  in  stereotype  phrase,  that  "  no  blame 
attaches  to  the  captain,"  or  conductor,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

It  may  be  urged,  I  am  aware,  that  our  citizens 
are  more  "a  law  unto  themselves"  than  are  those 
of  other  countries.  This  is  true,  but  it  furnishes 
no  excuse  either  for  the  press  or  the  Government 
to  wink  at  iniquity.  England  protects  her  coast 
with  life-boats,  and  rewards  with  a  liberal  hand 
either  citizen  or  stranger  who  relieves  from  peril  or 
preservesthelifeof  a  British  subject;  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  lier  seamen.  We 
may  dispute  with  her  the  proud  title  of  "mistress 
of  the  seas,"  but  in  maternal  care  of  the  mariner 
we  cannot  but  yield  to  her  the  palm.  Hardly  a 
year  passes  that  her  minister  at  Washington  is  not 
charged  with  the  thanks  of  his  Government,  to 
gether  with  a  gold  medal  or  other  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  soxne  one  of  our  sea  captains  who  has  been 
the  happy  instrument  of  relieving  the  distress  of 
her  mariners.  Not  long  since  her  entire  kingdom 
resounded  with  the  praises  of  a  heroine  who,  with 
no  other  companion  than  her  aged  father,  braved 
the  peril  of  the  tempestuous  ocean  by  night  to 
rescue  from  impending  death  some  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures  who  had  been  wrecked  on  her 
stormy  shore.  The  fame  of  Grace  Darling  crossed 
the  water,  and  was  echoed  back  from  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  some  of 
our  citizens  at  least  know  how  to  appreciate  and 
admire  such  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
although  their  Government  does  not  find  it  to  be 
a  part  of  their  duty  under  the  Constitution  to  re- 
ward them. 

Our  seamen  are  entitled  to  far  more  care  from 
the  Government  than  they  receive.  Hospitals  are 
provided  for  them  when  helpless  from  age  or  ex- 
hausted by  disease,  but  they  are  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  seamen  themselves;  and, as  a  matter 
of  money  calculation,  the  balance  is  unquestionably 
against  the  Government,  for  the  seaman  is  taxed 
twenty  cents  per  month  out  of  his  scanty  wages 
to  pay  for  a  privilege  of  which  he  may  never  have 
need  to  avail  himself.  I  do  not  mention  this  in  a 
spirit  of  complaint,  for  the  sailor  is  proverbially 
prodigal  and  generous,  and  needs  more  than  any 
other  the  guardian  care  of  our  Government;  but  in 
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no  case  is  this  care  gratuitously  bestowed.  And 
what  cjass  of  our  citizens  deserves  so  much  and  re- 
ceives so  little?  To  our  navy  we  are  indebted  for 
a  national  consideration  which  has  given  us  a  free 
passport  even  where  England  herself  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  tribute;  and  our  heroes  of  Tripoli 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  hers  of  the 
Nile. 

Before  taking  my  seat  there  is  one  other  point 
to  which  I  would  briefly  allude.  I  have  not  made 
it  a  part  of  the  system  I  propose,  simply  from 
want  of  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  forms  of 
legislation.  We  have  awarded,  at  this  session, 
sundry  gold  medals,  together  with  the  thanks  of 
the  nation,  to  some  of  our  meritorious  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  late  war  with  Mexico.  It  is  right, 
in  my  estimation,  thus  to  distinguish  merit.  It 
encourages  a  noble  emulation.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  a  constitutional  warrant  and  authority 
for  the  trifling  expenditure  thus  incurred.  It  is 
this  method  of  conferring  public  honor  which  F 
desire  to  see  enlarged  and  extended.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to  merit  in  the 
soldier;  acts  of  noble  daring  and  duty  are  performed 
by  non-combatant  citizens  as  well  as  by  volunteers 
and  regular  soldiers.  But  there  is  no  enlightened 
government  that  takes  less  cognizance  of  these 
things  than  our  own.  Even  the  Autocrat  of  Rus- 
sia knows  the  value  of  bestowing  favor  abroad 
and  at  home,  when  it  may  subserve  the  public  in- 
terest, and  if  he  sometimes  errs  by  giving  rewards 
with  more  prodigality  thanjudgment,  the  error  is 
not  so  bad  as  our  almost  entire  disregard  of  this 
important  feature  in  good  government.  England 
awards  pensions,  and  stars,  and  ribands;  and 
France,  and  indeed  all  nations  with  whose  policy 
we  are  acquainted,  follow  her  example  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  We  alone  are  niggards  in  this 
respect.  The  nature  of  our  institutions  does  not 
admit  of  pensioned  functionaries  and  privileged 
orders.  The  only  society  ever  established  ainong 
us  which  savored  of  rank — that  of  the  Cincinnati 
— was  almost  abandoned  at  the  outset,  or  rjither  so 
constituted  that  its  embers  are  now  almost  smoul- 
dering beneath  the  ashes  of  its  founders.  This  is 
right  in  a  government  where  we  are  all,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  equal,  and  in  this  jealousy,  perhaps, 
jfnay  be  found  the  reason  why  our  Government  has 
dispensed  its  favors  with  so  sparing  a  grace.  But 
there  is  no  longer  reason  to  apprehend  mischief 
from  this  source;  we  never  shall  establish  any 
privileged  order,  and  it  is  a  rare  case,  indeed, 
where  a  pension  is  granted,  except  it  be  a  pittance 
to  a  superannuated  widow  or  a  mutilated  soldier, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Fulton,  to  the  heirs  of  some 
universally-admitted  great  public  benefactor.  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be;  they  afford  but  poor  en- 
couragement to  such  as  peril  their  lives  and  waste 
their  fortunes  in  the  public  service.  Napoleon, 
that  master-spirit  of  the  century,  knew  the  true 
way  to  the  human  heart,  and  how  to  attach  it  to 
himself  and  his  adopted  country.  The  splendor 
of  his  great  deeds,  dazzling  as  they  were,  never 
did  half  so  much  to  endear  him  to  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled  as  the  establishment  of  that  legion 
of  honor  whose  only  mark  was  a  red  riljand, 
which,  when  displayed  at  the  button-hole  of  the 
meanest  citizen  who  had  performed  some  great 
meritorious  act,  no  matter  in  what  sphere  of  duty, 
made  him  equal  to  the  proudest  in  the  land.  With 
us  the  only  reward  which  a  good  deed  obtains,  is 
an  ephemeral  paragraph  from  the  press.  Some- 
times our  citizens  themselves  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  but  this  affords  but  a  partial  approbation 
where  a  national  one  is  due.  As  a  case  in  point, 
there  has  recently  been  displayed  in  yonder  libiary 
an  elegant  sword,  presented  by  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  to  Colonel  Fremont.  This  gift  was 
worthily  bestowed  on  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
whose  services  to  his  country  have  given  him  a 
national  fame. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  care  of  itself,  and  leave  the 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  a  doctrine 
which  may  suit  a  cold  and  selfish  monarchy,  but 
does  not  belong  to  a  republic.  The  relations 
here  between  the  people  and  the  Government  ought 
to  be  intimate  and  kindly.  Ours  should  be  a  pa- 
ternal Government — a  Government  to  encourage 
science  and  art,  to  foster  merit  wherever  it  springs 
up;  a  Government  which  encourages  great  good- 
ness in  the  individual  citizen,  as  one  means  of  ad- 


vancing "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. " 

My  brief  experience  in  public  affairs  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  dangerous  to  lay  down  any  proposi- 
tion in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  received  as  a  polit- 
ical truth;  everything,  in  these  days  of  [trogression, 
is  referred  directly  to  the  Constitution;  and  this  in- 
strument, approach  it  where  you  may,  is  guarded 
by  hosts  of  strict  constructionists,  whose  weapons 
bristle  at  every  point,  like  "  quills  upon  the  fret- 
ful porcupine."  It  is  true  that  these  sentinels  of 
the  faith  agree  more  perfectly  in  deciding  what  is 
not  than  what  is  constitutional;  and  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  come  upon  all  great  and  little 
questions  is  more  easily  comprehended  than  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  they  arrive  at  it. 
Even  so  old  a  stager  as  my  frietui  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
ScHENCK,]  who  sits  bc'liind  me,  is  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  under.stand  the  President's  argument  upon  the 
river  and  harljor  bill,  and  confesses  that,  without 
heaving  the  leari,  and  applying  certain  chemical 
tests  ""to  ascertam  the  deph  and  saltness  of  the 
water,  he  sees  not  how  we  can  pass  upon  any  ap- 
propriation for  the  improvement  of  the  thorough- 
fares and  highways  of  commerce.  If  he  is  at 
fault-^not  that  I  mean  to  class  him  among  the  re- 
ceived expounders  of  our  well-guarded  charter — 
but  if,  with  all  his  experience  and  acknowledged 
ability,  even  he  cannot  comprehend  the  niceties  of 
modern  political  science,  such  a  neophyte  as  I  am 
may  well  fear  to  get  beyond  plummet  depth  in  the 
atteiripi  to  advance  anything  like  a  novel  political 
proposition.  But,  with  this  danger  staring  me  full  in 
the  face;  wiih  the  knowledge  that  political  truths  are 
much  scarcer  than  mathematical  axioms;  that,  in- 
deed, some  things  which  passed  among  our  fathers 
as  political  truths  of  the  loftiest  character — such, 
for  instance,  as  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal" — 
have  been  flouted  at  by  their  wiser  children  as  the 
merest  sophisms;  with  a  knowledge  of  all  this,  sir, 
I  am  about  to  lay  down  a  proposition  which,  if  it 
be  not  seh''-evident,  strikes  ir)e  as  being  reasonable, 
and  just,  and  proper,  and  therefore — shall  I  dare 
to  say  it? — con.siitutiotuil.  This  is  my  proposi- 
tion: It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  espe- 
ciaU.ij  to  protect  the  lives  of  such  of  its  citizens  as  are 
engaged  i?i  those  perilous  pursuits  from  lohich  are 
immediatehj^erired  the  revemies  of  ike  country.  This 
proposition,  if  not  already  established,  would  seem 
to  have  been  tacitly  received  and  acted  upon  in  the 
erection  of  light-houses  and  breakwaters,  and  in 
the  anchoring  of  buoys  to  mark  the  chaimels  in 
our  harbors.  But  I  desire  to  see  it  not  negatively 
but  positively  recognized  and  acted  upon.  As  I 
have  already  said, the  light-house  is  but  a  mockery 
when  it  conveys  a  warning  that  comes  too  late, 
and  marks  a  danger  that  caimot  be  averted.  But 
give  us  some  of  those  rockets — of  which  we  had 
such  a  fine  display,  merely  for  amusement,  on  the 
memoralile  anniversary  which  has  just  passed — a 
few  surfbnats,  a  small  quantity  of  rope,  and  'Afeiv  car- 
ronades  which  never  can  be  put  to  better  use — give 
us  these  means,  and  my  constituents  will  bless 
you,. the  mariner  and  the  merchant  and  the  pas- 
senger will  bless  you,  and  He  who  orders  all 
earthly  events  will  smile  upon  the  efforts  which,  un- 
deryour  aus|Mces,are  hereafter  made  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity. 

August  9th. — The  light-house  bill  from  the 
Senate  being  under  consideration  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Newell,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

"  For  prnviriinu  surf-boats,  rockets,  carronades,  and 
OTHER  NECESSARY  APPARATUS  t'or  tlic  better  proteotion  of 
life  anri  property  t"mrn  shipwrecks  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
se\v  lietvveen  Sandy  Hooii  and  Little  Eg>;  Harbor,  <cn /Aou- 
smid  iJoltars ;  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  sni'h  officer  of  the  revenue  marine  corps  as  may 
be  detached  for  this  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  Newell  said:  He  would  not  now  consume 
the  time  of  the  comtnittee  after  the  patient  atten- 
tion given  to  his  remarks  on  Thursday  last  any 
further  than  to  say,  that  the  observations  which  he 
had  the  honor  then  to  submit  were  made  in  anti- 
cipation and  advocacy  of  the  amenditient  he  had 
just  proposed,  which  he  hoped  would  be  sustained 
by  every  member  on  the  floor  who  felt  in  the 
least  degree  interested  in  advancing  the  great  cause 
of  humanity. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  the  amendment 
was  unanimously  adopted. 
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ARMY  BILL,  VETO  POWER,  &.C. 

SPEECH   OF   MR.  J.  L.  TAYLOR, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Jiugust  3,  1848. 
The  House  bein?  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and   having  under  consideration  a   Bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1849— 
Mr.  TAYLOR  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  After  sitting  here  a  very  atten- 
tive member  of  this  body  for  nearly  eight  months, 
listening  with  great  pleasui'e,  and  occasionally 
with  some  instruction,  to  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of 
this  House;  and,  after  being  detained  here  now 
about  nine  hours  since  we  rnet  this  morning;,  I  feel 
too  much  exhausted  to  submit  the  views  I  wish  to 
present  to  this  committee  on  some  of  the  questions 
and  subjects  that  now  agitate  the  public  mind,  as 
I  would  like  to  do  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  detei-mined,  having  now 
obtained  the  floor  for  the  first  time  during  this  ses- 
sion, when  I  could  discuss  questions  of  a  general 
nature  and  of  public  interest,  to  proceed  with  my 
remarks.  And  I  shall  do  so  with  that  freedom 
and  boldness  which  becomes  a  Representative  of 
a  free  and  intelligent  people,  neither  caring  for  the 
men  who  occupy,  temporarily,  the  high  places  in 
the  country,  nor  for  any  others  who  may  follow 
in  their  train.  I  shall  proceed  to  express  the  views 
I  entertain  upon  these  public  questions  as  best  I 
may,  and  as  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  express  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  well-settled  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  sent  me  here. 

I  concur  most  heartily  in  many  of  the  views  of 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  [Mr.  Tallmadge,] 
as  to  the  vast  waste  of  time  in  this  House,  the 
iri-egularity  of  our  proceedings,  and  the  strong  ne- 
cessity of  some  reform  in  regard  to  the  rules  of 
proceeding  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  disorder,  that  oppression,  and 
that  injury  now  inflicted  upon  a  vast  portion  of 
f1ie  people  of  the  country,  and  procurg  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  time  of  the  H^use  to  the 
the  several  Congressional  districts  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  members  com- 
posing this  House,  only  some  forty  or  fifty  are 
permitted  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations  and  dis-  1 
cussions;  and  those  of  us,  who  are  styled  neio 
members,  are  virtually  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  proceedings  of  this  body  by  the  oppres- 
sive rules  of  the  House.  It  is  disreputable  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  cannot  here  form  a  system  of  rules  which 
will  allow  every  gentleman  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bates, and  express  freely  the  wishes  and  views 
of  his  constituents.  If  it  be  my  lot  to  be  sent 
back  here,  I  will  urge  the  necessity  of  such  a  re- 
vision of  the  rules,  as  shall  restrain  the  men  who 
obtrude  themselves  upon  this  House  too  frequent- 
ly, and  which  shall  tend  to  equalize  the  time  among 
the  various  Congressional  districts  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  much  I  say,  in  order 
that  my  constituents  may  understand  how  it  is, 
that  J,  in  common  with  so  many  other  meinbers 
so  rarely  have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
views;  and  that  the  country  may  know  wliy  it  is, 
that  many  of  the  intelligent  members  on  all  sides 
of  the  Ilouse,  many  of  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  Hall,  as  well  as  many  of  my  political  friends 
around  me,  are  not  heard  during  a  long  session  of 
Congress. 

I  now  proceed.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  upon  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1849 — a  bill  appropriating  a  vast  amount  of 
money  (some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars)  for 
the  support  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  alone. 
I  am  contenttoleave  the  framingof  this  bill,  the  ap- 
propriations therein  proposed,  the  examinations  of 
the  estimates  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  all 
its  details,  to  the  intelligent  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  who  have  reported  it;  for  it  is  well 
known  to  this  committee,  that  it  is  impossible  for 


individual  members  to  investigate  every  item.  I 
shall  willingly  vote  for  the  whole  amoimt  asked 
for,  as  I  have  readily  and  cheerfully  voted  for  all 
necessary  supplies  since  I  have  l)ad  the  lionor  of  a 
seat  in  this  House.  And  I  here  take  occasion  to 
say,  that  while  some  of  our  political  opponents 
have  taunted  the  Whig  party  as  unwilling  to  vote 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  General  Govei-nment,  some 
of  the  distinguished  and  leading  members  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  House — amongst  whom  I 
might  name  the  ex-chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  [Mr.  McKay,]  now  a  member 
of  that  committee,  and  after  he  had  aided  to  mature 
the  bill  for  the  support  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States — withheld  their  votes  from  that  bill.  Nay, 
sir,  they  voted  against  it.  And  thus  this  important 
arm  of  our  national  defence — that  which  guards 
the  commerce  of  the  country;  that  navy  which 
protects  our  extensive  seaboard,  and  carries  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  in  honor  around  our  coast  and 
throughout  the  whole  world — must  rely  for  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  this  House  upon  the  Whig  party! 
Yes,  sir,  the  honorable  member  from  North  Caro- 
lina, ancl  many  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  Hall, 
after  voting  against  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 
stand  up  here,  and  with  an  impudence  and  effront- 
ery as  glaring  as  it  is  untrue,  accuse  the  Whig 
party  of  withholding  supplies  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government 
of  the  United  States. 

I  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  my  honorable 
colleague,  [Mr.  Mtller,]  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  expi'essing,  for  the  first  time,  his  views 
upon  some  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  But 
I  think  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  rnaking 
his  fii'st  demonstration  upon  the  so-called  "  com- 
promise bill,"  which  was  sent  here  the  other  day 
from  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  and  which  he 
commends  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  country, 
while  he  denounces  us  upon  tliis  side  for  promptly 
laying  that  bill  upon  the  table. 

My  colleague  inust  have  forgotten,  that  during 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
branches,  unanimously,  or  nearly  so,  instructing 
our  Senators,  and  requesting  our  Representatives, 
in  Con2;ress  to  vote  to  incorporate  the  principles  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  into  any  law  that  might  be 
passed  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for 
Oregon,  or  any  territory  we  might  acquire  from 
Mexico,  by  treaty  or  otherwise;  and  that,  in  the 
vote  in  this  House,  five  only  from  the  twenty-one 
Representatives  from  theStateof  Ohio  voted  against 
laying  that  bill  on  the  table.  Then,  sir,  how  is 
the  sense  of  the  State  of  Ohio  declared  here?  A 
very  large  majority  of  her  Representatives— all  the 
Whig  Representatives  who  did  vote,  and  four  of 
the  nine  Democratic  members  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  who  gave  a  vote  on  that  occasion — united  to 
lay  that  miscalled  "compromise  bill"  on  the  table, 
and  for  the  very  best  reasons;  which,  if  my  time 
does  not  prove  too  short,  1  propose  to  inquire 
into. 

But  I  will  remark  here,  and  the  country  should 
know,  that  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
have  spent  nearly  five  months  in  discussing  the 
great  principles  involved  in  this  "compromise 
trill,"  which  they  have  just  prepared  and  sent  to 
us,  after  a  discussion  which  lias  elicited  the  best 
talents  of  the  land;  in  which  gentlemen  from  the 
North  and  from  the  South,  from  the  East  and 
West,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  strongest 
and  ablest  arguments  they  could  adduce — they  have 
met  together,  and  sent  us  a  "compromise  bill," 
not  sustained  by  a  very  large  majority  of  their 
own  body,  which  they  expected  us  to  pass  without 
discussion  in  a  few  days.  Sir,  we  could  not  do  it. 
It  is  well  known,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  session,  a  bill  providing  a  territorial 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  re- 
ported by  the  honorable  member  from  Indiana, 
[Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,]  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  prepared  by  that  com- 
mittee; and  that,  at  the  very  time  the  "compromise 
bill"  came  to  us  from  the  Senate,  our  own  bill 
relating  to  Oregon  was  under  discussion,  and  was 
nearly  matured;  that  the  bill  which  originated  in 
this  House  for  that  purpose  has  been  since  passed 
by  this  body,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
their  concurrence.  That  bill  passed  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one;  and  a  section 


excluding  slavery  from  Oregon  forever  was  made 
a  part  of  it.  In  this  way  we  have  shown  to 
the  country  our  desire  to  act  proinptly  for  the 
people  of  Oregon,  and  have  demonstrated  to  the 
country  that  we  laid  that  "compromise  bill"  on 
the  table,  not  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  but  that  tlie  House 
of  Representatives,  at  least,  are  willing  to  grant  to 
that  countiy  what  they  desire,  and  what  has  too 
long  been  denied  to  them. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  territorial -government  of 
the  best  kind  has  been  given  to  them  by  this 
House;  such  as  was  guarantied  to  all  the  North- 
western Territory,  which  has  grown  up  under  it 
so  admirably,  that  the  free  institutions  of  the  States 
which  have  been  formed  out  of  it,  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  woild;  and  whose  prosperity  and 
growth  in  everything  that  renders  man  great,  and 
prosperous,  and  happy,  have  been  the  miracle  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

I  intend  before  I  get  through  to  recur  more  par- 
ticularly to  this  subject;  that  is,  to  the  form  of 
government  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  give  to  Oregon,  and  to  the  Territories 
we  have  acquired  from  Maxico. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  [Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana]  announced 
to  this  House,  that  he  was  ready  to  present  to 
our  consideration  carefully  prepaied  bills,  for  the 
newly-acquired  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico;  and  that  he  has  not,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  been  allowed  to  report  them.  There 
is  ample  time  to  pass  those  bills.  I  trust,  if  they 
come  before  us  in  the  proper  form,  that  they  will  be 
passed.  I  ain  read_y  to  give  my  vote  for  such  bills 
at  any  time. 

I  wish  now  to  present  some  views,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, upon  a  subject  which  is  deeply  agitating  the 
public  mind,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not 
been  properly  estimated  in  the  discussions  in  this- 
committee.  I  mean  the  great  subject  of  the  veto 
power,  as  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  upon  the  President,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  exercised  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  by  our  Presidents — particularly  by 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 

To  examine  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are 
temporarily  invested  with  power  by  the  people, 
and  to  scrutinize  their  acts  whilst  they  occupy  the 
high  places  of  the  Republic,  and  thereby  guard  the 
public  interest  and  the  Constitution  which  we  are 
sworn  to  support,  is  the  great  duty  of  a  Represent- 
ative of  a  free  people;  and  this  duty  I  shall  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  perform. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  review  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  some  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  since  Mr.  James  K.  Polk,  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate,  came  into  office;  and  exhibit  to 
■Hhe  country  the  enormous  and  alarming  tendency 
of  the  party  now  in  office,  to  concentrate  the  pow- 
ers of  this  Government  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
thereby  changing  in  practice  the  beautiful  theory 
of  our  republican  Government,  to  a  tyrannical 
despotism. 

For  tliis  purpose  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  4th  March,  1845. 

On  that  day  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  inaugurated,  with  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  occasions;  and,  in  looking  over  his 
inaugural  address,  our  attention  is  arrested  bysev- 
eral  important  indications  therein  given,  of  the 
course  of  policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue. 

With  a  predetermination  to  exercise  all  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  which  he  might  desire  to  usurp 
durir.g  his  administration,  in  that  inaugural  address 
he  foreshadows  his  design  to  exercise  frequently 
the  Presidential  veto,  by  "  substituting  the  mere  dis- 
cretion and  caprice  of  the  Executive,"  for  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their 
Representatives  in  Congress.  I  will  ask  the  atten-. 
tion  of  this  committee,  and  of  the  country,  to  these 
remarkable  sentences  in  that  first  presidential  dec- 
laration of  President  Polk: 

"This  moft  adniirahle  system  of  well  regulated  self-gov- 
ernment among  men,  ever  devised  liy  human  minds,  has 
been  tested  by  its  successful  operation  for  more  than  half  a 
century;  andif  preserved  from  ihe  uiurjiutiom  q/'  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  llie  exercise  by  the 
States  of  powers  not  reserved  to  them  on  the  other,  will,  I 
fervently  liope  and  believe,  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and 
dispense  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  distant 
generations.  To  cflect  objects  so  dear  to  every  patriot,  I 
shall  devote  myself  wilh  anxious  solicitude.  It  will  be  my 
desire  to  guard  against  that  most  fruitful  souree  of  danger  to 
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the  harmoniovs  actions  of  our  system,  which  consisti  in  substi- 
tuting the  mere  discrelion  and  caprice  of  the  Executive,  or  of 
majorities  in  tlie  legislatice  department  of  the  Goucri'imcnt, 
for  powers  which  hnve  been  witliheUl  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment hy  the  Constitution.  By  the  theory  of  our  Government, 
majorities  rule.'"  *  *  "  That  the  blessings  of  lilieity  vvliicli 
our  Corif  titutiori  secures,  may  be  enjoyed  alike  by  majorities 
and  minorities,  the  Executive  has  been  wisidy  invested  with 
a  (|imlifiod  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  neg- 
ative power,  and  is  conservative  in  its  character.  It  arrests, 
for  the  time,  hasty,  inconsiderate,  or  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation, and  transfers  questions  at  issue  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people. 
Like  all  other  powers,  it  is  subject  to  be  abused," 

Here,  sir,-we  have  an  aro;ument  in  favor  of  the 
•veto  power,  even  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr, 
Polk.  Tlie  first  sentence  in  tliis  declaration  is  one  of 
those  truisms  to  which  none  of  us  object.  All  are 
of  opinion  thatourcbnstitutional  form  of  republican 
Government  is  the  wisest  and  best  devised  ever 
formed  by  men;  and  to  preserve  it  from  usurpa- 
tions by  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the 
Federal  Government,  should  be  a  primary  object 
with  every  American  patriot.  Nor  should  the 
Stales  of  this  Union  exercise  powers  not  reserved 
to  them. 

But  the  promise  at  that  time,  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  been  grossly  and 
frequently  violated.  The  "  discretion  and  caprice  of 
the  Executive,"  to  use  his  own  words,  have  been 
frequently  substituted  for  the  constitutional  duty 
to  guard  against  federal  usurpations;  and  the  most 
salutary  legislation  has  been  thwarted,  and  rendered 
null  and  void,  by  the  capricious  and  criminal  inter- 
position of  the  Executive  veto.  Who  shall  decide 
what  powers  are  withheld  from  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  this  Government,  from  Congress,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Did  any 
man  of  sense,  did  any  free  American  citizen,  who 
can  read  the  Constitution,  and  understand  his  rights 
and  his  dignity  as  an  American  citizen,  ever  grant 
for  a  moment,  that  any  President — much  less  Mr. 
James  K.  Polk — was  to  decide  what  powers  the 
Constitution  withheld  from  Congress?  Surely  not! 
Have  we  not  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  a  construction  to  your 
?aws  when  necessary,  and  to  decide  upon  their 
constitutionality?  But  it  seems  to  me  very  mani- 
fest that  when  these  sentences  were  uttered,  Mr. 
Polk  had  a  presentiment-^that  his  opinions  were 
behind  the  age  in  which  he  lives;  that  they  were 
at  variance  with  the  Constitution  of  his  country; 
that  a  majority  in  Congress  had  long  since  con- 
demned and  repudiated  them;  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary in  advance  to  shadow  them  forth,  and  to 
intimate  to  Congress  that  this  kingly  power,  this 
monarchical  feature  in  our  Constituiion,  should  be 
held  up  to  them,  to  intimidate  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  drive  them  into  a  craven  sub- 
mission to  his  will  and  power. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  may  never  arrive, 
when  any  intelligent  representative  of  the  people 
will  be  so  recreant  to  his  high  and  responsible  trust, 
as  to  consult,  in  advance,  the  opinions  and  views  of 
any  President,  as  to  what  his  rights  are  under  the 
Constitution;  but  that  he  may  study  that  great 
charter  of  our  freedom,  and  study  the  history  of 
the  men  who  formed  it,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  acted,  and  be  guided  rather  by 
the  glorious  lights  and  intellects  of  the  Revolution, 
than  by  any  will-of-the-wisp  lanterns  of  Locofoco 
Democracy.  Truly  was  it  said,  in  that  inaugural 
address,  that  "the  most  fruitful  source  of  danger 
'  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  system  consists 

*  in  substituting  the  mere  discretion  and  caprice  of  the 
'  Executive  for  powers  which  have  been  withheld 

*  from  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitu- 

*  tion."  Yes,  sir,  not  only  a  fruitful  source  of 
danger  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  republican 
system,  but  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  they 
are  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  legislative  power  of  this  country  is  vested  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  read 
from  the  Constitution  itself,  what  is  said  on  this 
subject.  The  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  that 
great  charter  of  American  freedom  reads  thus: 

"^11  legislative  powers  lierein  granted,  shall  he  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  tlic  United  Stales,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
atid  House  of  Rcprisentativcs." 

And  this  is  the  whole  power.  And  though  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress  are,  by  the  Constitution, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Presiiient  for  his  approval, 
yet  it  never  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  it, 
that  the  mere  "discretion  and  caprice  of  the  Execu- 


tive" should  be  substituted  for  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  inaugural  address  further  declared,  "  that 
by  the  theory  of  our  Government  majorities  rule;" 
as  if  to  indicate  to  us,  in  advance,  that  no  matter 
how  important  the  legislation  of  Congress,  no  mat- 
ter how  wise,  how  necessary,  how  indispensable 
to  the  general  welfare,  or  how  imperiously  demand- 
ed by  the  calls  of  the  people,  or  the  demiinds  of 
justice,  yet  it  is  only  by  the  theory  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  a  majority  can  enact  laws  to  meet  the 
pressing  exigency  of  the  times,  and  that  a  Presi- 
dential cooperation  is  absolutely  indispensable  in 
all  cases.  That  a  majority  of  Congress,  no  matter 
how  large  and  decided,  should  not  control,  under 
any  circumstances,  but  that  the  Presidential  pre- 
rogative must  be  conciliated  and  consulted';  and 
that  no  act  of  legislation  should  pass  except  by  the 
odious  two-thirds  rule,  unless  it  be  the  will  and 
pleasure'of  one  man — the  Federal  Chief  Magistrate. 

How  odious  is  this  unfounded  and  unconstitu- 
tional pretension  to  the  great  body  of  the  people! 
How  utterly  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Government  under  the  early  Presidents !  And  how 
arbitrary  and  anti-democratic  in  practice!  How 
totally  at  war  with  the  administration  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  name  is  constantly  on  the  lips 
of  demagogues,  as  their  exemplar,  but  whose  real 
example  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  by  any  of  the 
modern  progres.sive  Democracy.  Sir,  President 
Jefferson,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  administration, 
never  exercised  this  odious  veto  power.  And  in  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Government,  General 
Washington,  during  {\\e.  eight  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, never  exercised  it  but  in  <jro  instances. 
Neither  Presidents  .John  Jldams,  John  Quincy  Jldams, 
nor  Martin  Van  Buren,  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  administrations,  ever  exercised  this  odious 
power.  It  is  anti-republican;  and  when  used  upon 
mere  questions  of  expediency,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  spoliation  bill,  or  upon  the  mere  discretion 
and  caprice  of  the  Executive,  tends  rapidly  and 
inevitably  to  enlarge  Executive  power  and  author- 
ity, to  restrain  the  free  action  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  to  destroy  the  great  objects  of 
legislation.  Sir,  for  what  do  we  assemble  here? 
Is  it  as  the  mere  agents  of  the  Executive  authority 
— to  raise  money,  to  pass  appropriation  bills  to 
carry  on  the  civil  departments,  to  pay  your  army 
and  navy  ?  Is  it  to  catch,  by  such  veto  messages 
as  President  Polk  sends  here,  the  opinions,  and  to 
do  the  biddings,  of  a  tyrannical  President?  No, 
sir;  no. 

The  people  have  elected  us  as  their  Representa- 
tives, who  know  their  wants,  to  present  their  opin- 
ions upon  public  questions,  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, to  protect  their  just  rights,  to  guard  the 
public  interests,  to  legislate  for  their  best  interests, 
public  and  private,  as  we  deem  best,  and  as  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  demand.  We  do  not 
sit  here  to  inquire  and  act  as  the  President  may 
dictate.  But  receiving  from  him  the  usual  inform- 
ation as  to  the  state  of  the  Union,  which  he  is 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  communicate,  we 
are  thereupon  rsquired,  by  the  oaths  we  have 
taken  to  support  the  Constitution,  to  act  upon  our 
own  judgrnents  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  without  reference  to  the 
President's  opinions.  Now,  sir,  what  do  we  hear 
in  this  House,  almost  daily,  in  debate?  Why,  sir, 
inquiries  the  most  offensive  to  an  independent 
Representative  of  a  free  people. 

We  are  told  by  our  opponents  on  the  other  side 
of  this  Hall  that  General  Cass  will  t)e(o  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  if  the  Representatives  of  the  people  should 
hereafter  enact  it,  during  his  term  of  service,  if  he 
be  elected,  (which  God  forbid!)  And  we  are 
pressed  with  the  inquiry,  "  What  will  General 
Taylor  do  in  the  event  of  his  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency?" "If  he  be  elected  President,  would  he 
veto  any  act  that  might  be  passed  by  Congress  ex-» 
tending  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  recently  ac- 
quired from  Mexico?"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  want 
the  pledges  of  Lewis  Cass,  or  Zachary  Taylor,  on 
this  suljject  in  advance,  as  to  what  either  will  do  if 
he  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Es- 
pecially, sir,  I  do  not  wish  a  Presidential  candidate, 
no  matter  what  are  his  opinions  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  to  pledge  himself  in  advance  as  to  the 
course  he  would  pursue,  when  a  bill,  passed  by' 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  may  be  presented  to 


him  for  his  approval.  A  patriot  and  a  statesman, 
who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  and  is 
determined  to  endeavor  to  discliarge  his  duly  faith- 
fully and  honestly,  under  the  Constitution,  ought 
not  to  pledge  himself,  in  advance  of  his  election, 
that  he  would  or  would  not,  as  President,  ueio  any 
particular  measure  that  Congress  might  adopt.  It 
is  against  the  free  and  untrammeled  action  and 
rights  of  Am.erican  citizens  that  any  pledges  of  this 
kind  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  our  popular 
elections,  by  any  party,  or  candidate  of  a  party. 

And  hence  the  wide  and  striking  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  two  candidates  now  before  us 
for  the  Presidency.  How  is  this?  We  find  that 
General  Cass  has,  according  to  the  assertions  of 
his  political  friends  here,  avowed  his  oppoiftTTOn 
to  a  particular  measure  so  broadly,  that,  if  elected 
President,  he  would  not  approve  a  law  excluding 
slavery  from  the  newly  acquired  Territories.  Nay, 
sir,  they  assert  on  this  floor  that  he  \s  pledged  to 
veto  any  such  law  if  passed  by  Congress;  that  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  would  veto  a  law  es- 
tablishing the  Wilmot  [iroviso,  no  matter  how- 
large  the  majority  by  which  it  might  be  passed. 
So  that  nothing  less  than  two-thirds  of  this  House 
could  enact  such  a  law.  And  they  triumphantly 
ask  us,  "What  will  Zachary  Taylor  do,  if  he  be 
elected?"  "Has  he  given  any  pledges  to  the 
American  people  that  he  will  veto  such  a  law?" 
No,  sir,  he  has  given  no  |)ledj;es  to  check  or 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people;  and  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  honest  character  of  the  man,  to  act 
with  the  delicacy  and  propriety  becoming  his  po- 
sition, to  refrain  from  giving  pledges  in  advance, 
what  he  will,  and  what  he  will  nni  vito.  But  he 
contents  himself  by  giving  his  opinion  of  the  veto 
power,  as  he  understands  it,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  what  a  glorious  attitilde  does  this  place 
the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party?  And  how  fav- 
orably does  his  position  contrast  with  that  of  the 
candidate  of  the  Locofoco  party  upon  this  import- 
ant subject? 

Our  opponents  may  find  ample  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Union, 
when  they  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  strides  this 
enormous  power  has  made  since  the  inauguration 
of  .Andrew  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Daring  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  that  is, 
during  the  eight  years  of  General  Washington's 
administration,  the  four  years  of  President  John 
Jldams^s  administration,  and  the  eight  years  of 
President  Jefferson^s  administration,  there  weie 
only  two  occasions  upon  which  the  Executive  re/o 
was  interposed.  General  VVasliington,  during  the 
eight  years  he  was  President,  only  exercised  the 
veto  power  twice:  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Government,  when  the  jirinci- 
ples  of  the  Constitution  had  not  been  studied  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  theii-  Represent- 
atives, as  they  have  beeti  since.  It  is  true,  that 
some  of  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  were 
still  in  the  public  service,  as  members  of  Congress; 
but  there  were  many  new  members,  who  might, 
with  the  best  motives,  have  acted  hastily  and  un- 
advisedly- 

President  John  ..Qdams,  who  administered  the 
Government  for  four  years,  never  exercised  the 
veto  power. 

President  Jefferson  did  not  exercise  it  at  all  during 
his  service  of  eight  years. 

President  John  Quincy  Jidams,  during  his  term  of 
four  years,  never  exercisefi  this  extraordinary 
power.  Nor  did  President  Van  Buren  exercise  it 
during  his  term  of  four  years. 

And  yet  President  Tyler,  in  the  short  term  of 
four  years,  exercised  this  great  power  on  seven  im- 
portant occasions,  and  until  his  administration  be- 
came perfectly  odious  to  the  whole  country. 

President  Polk,  during  his  brief  occupancy  of  the 
White  House,  has  exercised  this  power  of  ihe,  veto 
on  three  most  important  occasions,  defeating,  by  his 
sino-Ie  opinion,  the  wishes  of  large  majorities  in 
Congress,  in  favor  of  two  river  and  harbor  bills  and 
the  French  spoliation  hill;  the  last  purely  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency.  The  river  and  harbor  bills, 
vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk,  were  bills  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  commerce  of  our  great  western 
lakes,  and  our  western  rivers;  particularly  the  bill 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  continuing  a  certain  public. 
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work  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes."  That  bill  was  retained  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  died  "  a  natural  death,"  not  having  been 
approved  or  signed  during  the  Congress  in  which 
it  originated.  But  having  revised  all  the  old  and 
fallacious  arguments  against  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  General  Government,  which  were 
put  forth  by  himself  and  others  twenty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  members  of  this  House,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  on  the  13th  day  of 
March  last,  sent  to  this  House,  without  any  call 
from  us,  and  without  solicitation — nay,  sir,  I 
might  say  with  an  impudence  and  effrontery  un- 
precedented, this  river  and  harbor  bill,  passed  by 
another  Congress,  and  with  which  we  had  nothing 
to  do,  with  a  most  elaborate  veto  message  accom- 
panying it.  Now,  sir,  why  was  this  done?  Man- 
ifestly with  the  view  of  advising  us  of  his  old 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  which  he  might  have 
thought  necessary,  as  the  great  majority  of  this 
Congress  is  comprised  of  new  members,  whose 
opinions  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government 
upon  this  highly  interesting  subject  were  at  va- 
riance with  his  own.  By  looking  at  this  gratui- 
tous veto  message  and  argument  of  the  President, 
it  may  be  seen  that  he  refers  with  an  air  of  triumph 
to  that  capricious  and  tyrannical  act  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  vetoing  what  is  usually  called  the 
Maysville  Road  bill.  Many  gentlemen  here  will 
recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  that  bill 
was  destroyed  by  the  odious  veto.  If  I  recollect 
the  history  of  that  measure,  it  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  the  votes  of  leading  and  distin- 
guished members  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
country.  Amongst  those  who  voted  for  that  bill 
I  find  the  names  of  Messrs.  Benton,  Webster,  Bu- 
chanan, Doddridge,  Burnett,  Rowan,  Richard  Jil. 
Johnson,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  It  pro- 
posed to  authorize  a  subscription  of  about  <J150,000 
to  the  stock  of  the  Macadamised  turnpike  road, 
leading  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  this  stock  was  to  be  paid  and  held  by 
the  United  States,  on  tlie  same  terms  as  the  stock 
of  others,  the  stockholders,  in  that  turnpike  road, 
was  paid  and  held.  The  road  in  question  was  a 
link  in  the  great  daily  southwestern  post  or  mail 
route,  branching  from  the  national  road  at  Zanes- 
ville,  and  passing  through  Lancaster,  Chilicothe, 
and  West  Union,  in  Ohio,  to  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington, in  Kentucky,  and  through  Nashville,  in 
Tennessee,  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  and  was  the 
great  post  road  over  which  the  daily  mail  was 
conveyed' to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  the 
West  and  Southwest.  But  this  appropriation, 
made  in  aid  of  a  work  at  that  time  deemed  national 
in  its  character,  was  vetoed  by  Andrew  Jackson; 
and  the  cunning  hand  and  counsel  of  his  prime 
minister  is  visible  in  every  line  of  that  celebrated 
veto.  The  spleen  of  President  Jackson  tou'ards  his 
great  rival  in  the  popular  esteem,  Henry  Clay,  by 
whose  door  this  road  passed,  and  whose  State  of 
Kentucky  would  have  been  essentially  benefited 
by  it,  and  the  indulgence  of  that  dictatorial  and 
tyrannical  temper,  for  wliich  he  was  noted,  in- 
duced that  veto  which  Mr.  Polk  refers  to  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  message  of  March  last.  He  says 
that  Jackson's  veto  put  a  check  upon  the  policy  of 
internal  improvements.  When  all  of  us  now  know 
that  more  money  was  appropriated  for  internal 
improvements,  during  the  eight  years  of  General 
Jackson's  administration,  than  was  appropriated 
under  any  other  administration  in  the  same  time. 
Here  is  a  list  of  appropriations  durin"-  several  of 
the  Presidential  terms,  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  General  Government: 

Under  Mr.  Jefferson j548  400 

Mr.  Madison aso^eOO 

Mr.  Monroe 707  621 

Mr.  J.  Q,.  Adams •2.310,475 

General  Jackson 1 0.-Sgo.'fga 

Mr.  Van  Buren 2/»5'.^44 

Mr.  Tyler 1,07S,'500 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  ask  the  attention 
of  this  committee  to  some  of  the  items  of  the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  as  it  is  generally  called,  which 
Mr.  Polk  refused  to  approve,  and  which  he  sent 
tt)  us  voluntarily  in  March  last,  as  I  before  stated. 
I  have  his  veto  message  and  the  copy  of  that  bill 
before  me.  And  I  find,  among  other  appropria- 
tions, the  following: 
"  For  the  harbors  at  Milvvaukie.  §6,000. 
"  For  the  continuation  of  the  lireakwaterslnicture  at  Bur- 
lington, on  Lake  Chainplain,  .•|6,000. 


''  For  the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  structure  at 
Plattsbuig,  on  Lake  Champlain,  $6,000. 

"For  repairing  the  Iiarljor  at  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  sea  wall  for  the  protection  of  the 
same,  $25,O0J. 

"  For  improving  the  harbor  at  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie, 
$5,000. 

"For  improving  the  harbor  at  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  $12,000. 

"  For  improving  Grand  Kiver  harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,  §3,000. 

"  For  improving  the  Jiarbor  at  Clcaveland,  on  Lake  Erie, 
$10,000. 

"  Fur  improving  the  harbor  at  Sandusky  city,  on  Lake 
Erie.^fi.OOO. 

"  For  improving  the  River  Raisin  harbor,  on  Lake  Erie, 
$5,003. 

"  For  constructing  a  dredge-boat,  to  be  used  on  Lake  Erie, 
$12,000. 

"For  improving  the  harbor  at  St.  Joseph,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, .®6,00J.  ~ 

"  For  improving  the  harbor  at  Michigan  city,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  $12,000. 

"'  For  improving  the  harbor  at  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
$8,000. 

'■  For  constructing  a  dredge-boat,  to  he  used  on  Lake 
Micliigan.  $12,UO0." 

Now,  sir,  these  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congress,  after  matur^  consideration,  and  with 
full  "knowledge  of  their  importance  to  the  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  Many  of  them 
were  made  with  particular  reference  to  that  vast 
domestic  commerce  that  has  grown  up  on  our 
northern  lakes,  and  in  the  security  and  protectinn 
of  which  the  whole  western  country  is  directly 
interested.  Who,  on  this  floor,  has  not  been  fully  ad- 
vised of  the  immense  amount  of  losses,  of  life  and 
property  on  the  great  lakes,  whose  harbors  these 
appropriations  were  intended  to  improve  ?  All  are 
well  advised  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  ap- 
propriations;and  that  these  great  harbors  have  been 
somewhat  improved  by  repeated  appropriations  by 
Congress,  which  have  been  heretofore  approved  by 
the  Execuiive.  But  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
continued  appropriations  are  necessary  for  many 
of  those  objects,  and  that  they  are  of  a  general 
nature,  in  which  the  whole  country  is  interested, 
and  not  the  inhabitants  of  one  State  alone.  That 
to  regulate  and  facilitate  this  great  commerce 
"  among  the  States,"  is  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  and  that  it  has  often  been  ex- 
ercised. But  it  must  now  be  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  caprice  of  ouc  man,  by  the  arbitrary  discretion 
of  Mr.  James  K.  Polk,  who  temporarily  fills  the 
cliair  of  the  White  House!  Away  witli  such  ab- 
surd, such  ill-timed,  such  erroneous  exercise  of 
Executive  power! 

Look  at  the  small  sum  appropriated  for  the  lake 
harbors  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Only  j>,19,000  to  im- 
prove three  of  her  principal  harbors  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie;  and  even  tliis  small  sum  is  insultingly 
denied  her.  Look  at  the  appropriation  Of  §25,000 
for  repairing  the  harbor  at  Buffalo,  bordering  on  a 
great  and  growing  and  beautiful  city,  that  com- 
mands an  immense  amount  of  the  business  of  the 
lakes,  and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  western  country  should  be  kept  in  good  repair; 
and  even  that  small  appropriation  to  one  of  the 
great  commercial  points  in  New  York  is  withheld 
by  the  odious  veto  of  Pre.sident  Polk. 

Let  us  look  at  this  bill  a  little  further.  I  find, 
amongst  other  items — 

"  For  ccnipleting  the  Delaware  breakwater,  $30,000. 

"  For  the  improvement  of  Savannah  harhor,  and  ilie  naval 
anchorage  near  Fort  Pulaski,  $25,00U. 

"  For  conlinuiii!?  tlie  pulilic  works  and  removing  the  ob- 
structions in  the  Hudson  river,  $25,0^0. 

"'For  the  injprovenicnt  of  the  Oliio  river  above  the  falls 
at  Lnuitvilie,  $4U,01jU. 

"  Fur  the  improvement  of  Ihe  Ohio  river  below  ihe  falls 
at  Louisville,  and  of  tlie  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  :  Provided, 
That  of  this  sum,  no!  to  exceed  $2.'i.0^0,  may  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  Si.  Louis,  in  the 
discretion  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 

Here,  then,  we  find  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  §40,000  to  improve  the  Oliio  river  above 
the  falls,  withheld  by  Mr.  PolU,  to  the  very  great 
injury  of  all  the  States  bordering  on  that  river. 
This,  sir,  was  an  appropriation  in  which  the-State 
of  Ohio  was  deeply  interested;  and  particularly  the 
district  I  represent,  as  it  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  that  river,  and  a  very  valuable  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  steam  and  other  navigation  by  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  State.  But  Ohio  has 
been  neglected,  her  commercial  interests  wholly 
neglected,  by  the  present  Federal  Administration. 
And  why  should  this  be  so.'  Are  the  two  millions 
of  inhaljilants  within  her  borders  always  to  be 
neglected  by  the  General  Government.'  Are  the 
people  of  that  State,  now  amounting  to  one-tenth 


of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  con-~ 
tributing  their  full  share  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  and  bearing  their  proportion  of  all  the 
public  burdens,  to  be  totally  deprived  of  all  the 
benefits  intended  by  the  Federal  Union?  Sir,  I 
warn  gentlemen,  who  uphold  this  miserable,  nar- 
row,and  contracted  policy — if  not  palpable  usurp- 
ation of  power  by  the^Piesident — that  whilst  we 
cheerfully  vote  all  needful  supplies  for  the  Govern- 
ment— all  that  is  needed  to  protect  the  eastern  and 
southern  seaboard,  and  to  guard  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country — that  we  will  not  longer  stand 
by  as  indifferent  spectators  of  this  odious  and  hos- 
tile action  of  the  Executive.  The  whole  West  will,, 
ere  long,  rise  up  here  as  a  giant,  and  drive  into 
utter  oblivion  and  obscurity  those  who  so  culpably 
neglect  her  interests,  and  daringly  withhold  her 
just  rights.  In  the  name  of  the  great  State  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  I  demand  of  the 
General  Government  an  equal  participation  in  the 
appropriations  to  improve-our  great  rivers  and  har- 
bors; and  whilst  I  have  a  seat  in  this  Hall,  I  will 
never  cease  to  demand  it,  and  to  denounce  and 
rebuke  those  who  withhold  it. 

The  important  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rivers  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  particularly  that  of  the  river  at  St. 
Louis,  were  most  injuriously  withheld  by  the 
President;  and  such  a  course  ought  to  meet  the 
decisive  condemnation  of  every  man  interested  in 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  noticed  a  few  of  the 
appropriations  intended  to  be  made  by  Congress 
in  this  important  bill.  It  comprised  thirty-nine 
distinct  objects  of  internal  improvement,  for  which 
appropriations  were  made.  It  proposed  no  appro- 
priations for  a  road  or  canal,  but  was  intended  for 
the  improvement  of  our  great  western  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  other  works  commenced  already,  in 
many  instances,  and  all  of  them  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  great  domestic  commerce  which 
ought  to  receive  a  due  share  of  our  attention,  !)ut 
which  is  utterly  negleci:ed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  deem  it  my  duty  here, 
now,  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  protest,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  in  the  name  and^or  the  people  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  against  the  tyrannical  use  of 
the  veto  power,  and  to  express  their  decided  oppo- 
sition, their  fixed  and  determined  hostility,  to  the 
frequent,  capricious,  and  arbitrary  exeixise  of  this 
high  federal,  this  tyrannical  power.  They  believe 
as  I  do,  that  since  General  Jackson  came  into 
office,  this  veto  power  of  the  President  has  been 
hastily,  capriciously,  unconstitutionally,  and  ty- 
rannically exercised;  and  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  have  been  overlooked  and  contemned 
by  the  too  frequent  and  improper  exercise  of  this 
great  power;  that  their  representatives  have  been 
checked  and  controlled  by  the  arbitrary  will  and 
temper  of  owe  man,  in  violation  of  theConstitution 
and  against  a  vast  deal  of  useful  legislation.  They 
look  upon  it  js  one  of  the  important  political  ques- 
tions now  at  issue  between  the  two  great  parties — 
if  not  the  greatest  and  most  important.  And  they 
are  determined, in  this  great  struggle  for  Executive 
usurpation  'and  prerogative,  which  threatens  to 
absorb  all  the  legislative  power,  to  concentrate  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  to  sink  the 
representatives  of  the  people  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance— to  battle  against  Executive  usurpation 
while  they  live,  and  with  all  the  means  they  can 
lawfully  exercise. 

I  speak  here  not  only  for  my  immediate  con- 
stituents and  for  myself,  but  I  reiterate  the  opin- 
ions of  a  large  majority,  as  I  believe,  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  who,  af  a  State  convention,  held  at  their 
State  capital,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  adopted 
unanimously  the  following  resolution,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character: 

Resolved,  That  we  have  abiding  faith  in,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  with  undiminished  zeal,  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Whig  party,  avowed  in  fonjier  contests — Protec- 
tion to  American  Industry — a  Sonna  Uniform  Currency — 
internal  Improvements — Opposition  to  the  Sub-Treasury 
scheme — and  unrelenting  resistance  to  Executive  usurpation. 

Yes,  sir,  the  people  of  Ohio  will  resist  unrelent- 
ingly all  "Executive  usurpation."  And  whilst  I 
have  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  as  one  of  their 
Representatives,  I  will  continue  to  rebuke  and 
denounce  it  in  every  mode  in  which,  in  my  oificial 
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and  public  character,  I  can  rebuke  and  denounce 
it. 

The  proposition  of  my  distinguished  and  hon- 
orable colleague,  [Mr.  Vinton,]  made  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  session,  to  establish  a  "  Home  Depart- 
ment,''' met  with  my  hearty  approbation.  I  hope 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  Home  Department, 
such  as  exists  'in  many  foreign  States,  will  be 
established  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
statistical  and  other  valuable  information,  in  rela- 
tion to  domestic  commerce,  internal  improvements, 
ag;ricullure,  the  mechanic  arts,  improvements  in 
science  and  machinery,  and  other  matters  inti- 
mately connected  and  identified  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Foreign  commerce  is  regulated  and  guarded  by 
abundant  legislation;  but  domestic  and  internal 
commerce  has  not  received  the  attention  it  so  im- 
periously demands;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  totally 
neglected;  and,  I  ask,  for  what  can  we  make 
appropriations  more  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  particularly  to  the  great  western  country? 

However,  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs. 
Congress,  during  the  two  last  sessions,  pas!?ed 
bills  making  appropriations  to  remove  obstructions 
to  our  infernal  commerce,  but  they  met  with  the 
vetoes  of  President  Polk,  because,  forsooth,  he  has 
some  conscientious  scruples  about  a  power  which 
has  been  pronounced  a  constitutional  power  by 
many  of  our  ablest  and  wisest  statesmen,  and  has 
been  actually  exercised  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  One  ground  of  objection  urged  by  the 
President  in  his  veto  messages,  to  these  appropri- 
ations for  internal  improvements  is,  that  the  bill 
■of  last  session  appropriated  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars  to  thirty-nine  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, lying  in  "several  States  of  this  Union." 
But  I  find,  upon  examination,  that  these  thirty-nine 
appropriations  were  of  immediate  interest  to  about 
twenty-two  States,  in  which  they  were  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  of  national  importance  to  the  whole 
United  States.  And  thus  the  President  of  the 
United  States  objects  to  aiding  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  country,  by  approving  an  appro- 
priation of  half  a  million  of  dollars  made  by  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose,  when  he  is  willing  to  ap- 
prove any  amount  of  appropriation  bills  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war,  even  if  they 
amount  to  $100,000,000 — a  war  which  this  House 
has  solemnly  resolved  was  "  unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced  by  him." 

I  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery — a  subject  which  has 
been  introduced  and  fully  discussed  here.  It  is  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  South  and  to 
the  North;  but  is  it  not  also  a  question  of  equal 
importance,  whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  usurp  all  the  legislative  power  of  the 
•country? 

IVIr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  here  inquired  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  permit  him  to  ask  a 
question? 

Mr\  Taylor.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Meade.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
inform  this  committee  if  he  believes  the  President 
should  sign  a  bill  containing  provisions  which  he 
thinks  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  care  not  what  the  President 
thinks  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  I  never 
inquire  as  to  his  opinions  in  advance  of  my  action 
in  this  House.  And  I  do  not  stand  here  to  answer 
questions,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  which  gentlemen 
of  the  opposite  side — friends  of  the  President — 
may  ask,  as  to  what  the  President  will  do.  But 
I  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  constituency,  who  think  and  speak  for 
themselves,  without  reference  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent may  think,  or  what  he  may  threaten  to  do. 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  our  experience  shows,  the 
true  interest  and  good  of  the  country  is  best  pro- 
moted by  leaving  all  domestic  questions  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  country. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  bill  for  establishing 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon  was  under 
consideration,!  presented  my  viewsbriefly,  against 
clothing  the  Governor  of  tJiat  Territory  with  the 
veto  power  in  any  case  whatever.  I  referred  to 
the  practical  abuses  which  might  grow  up  under 
this  odious  power,  when  the  partisan  feelings  and 
violent  passions  of  a  governor,  holding  his  office 
for  four  years  by  appointment  from  the  President, 
might  be  exerted  against  the  will  of  the  people,  as 


expressed  by  their  representatives.  And  Valluded, 
in  vindication  of  my  opinions  upon  this  subject, 
to  the  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  States,  where  the 
powerof  the  veto  was  withheld  from  the  Governors, 
their  Legislatures  acted  quite  as  judiciously,  and 
as  much  for  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  as 
when  this  extraordinary  power  was  vested  in  the 
Governor.  Look  at  the  States  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  whose 
constitutions  did  not  clothe  their  Governors  with 
the  veto  power.  In  Ohio,  sir,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  consisting  of  108  members — 72  in 
the  House,  chosen  annually,  and  36  in  the  Senate, 
chosen  biennially — were  supposed  by  the  framers 
of  our  State  constitution  to  be  the  safest  deposit- 
ories of  the  legislative  power.  And  they  did  not 
even  require  the  Governor  to  sign  a  bill  passed  by 
a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. And  the  reasons  are  numerous  and  obvious. 
Why,  sir,  who  is  a  Governor  or  President?  A 
mere  man — imperfect  and  liable  to  all  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  any  other  man,  in  private  or 
public  life.  And,  as  "  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety,"  surely  the  maiority  of  both 
branches  of  any  well-organized  leofislature,  who 
are  fresh  from  the  people,  and  directly  responsible 
to  them,  is  much  more  likely  to  judge  best  of  what 
is  most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  what  is 
best  and  safest  in  all  emergencies.  All  are  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitutions,  and  all  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  great  source  of  all  political  pov/er — the 
people. 

And,  sir,  Ohio  may  well  compare  with  any  of 
her  sister  States,  where  the  veto  power  is  lodged  by 
their  constitutions  with  their  Governors.  I  will 
not  particularize,  but  merely  allude  in  general  terms 
to  the  fact,  and  point  with  pride  and  pleasure  to 
her  rapid  advances  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
.to  the  progress  of  improvements  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  skill,  industry,  and  labor  in  that 
State,  to  verify  what  I  say.  The  population  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1800,  was  45,365;  in  1810, 
230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  in  1830,  937,679;  in 
1840,  1,519,467;  and  now,  in  1848,  as  we  believe, 
the  State  contains  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
who  enjoy  as  much 'abundance,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness, as  can  be  found  in  the  same  number  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate,  aday  or  two  since, 
on  this  subject,  a  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Green]  inquired,  somewhat  tauntindy,  of  one  of 
my  colleagues,  [Mr.  Schenck,]  "  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Ohio  ?"  And  the  an- 
swers are  before  the  country.  I  cowlially  concur 
in  all  that  vi^as  then  said  by  my  colleague;  and 
will  now  add,  that  the  public  debt  ofOhio  is  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
the  interest  thereon  is  regularly  paid.  That  inter- 
est will  always  be  paid,  and,  in  due  time,  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  paid  also.  Let  me  say,  to  satisfy 
those  who  are  concerned  in  knowing,  that,  besides 
our  splendid  works  of  internal  improvement,  con- 
necting the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  river  by  two  navi- 
gable canals,  with  various  branches,  that  a  railroad 
connects  the  beautiful  city  of  Cincinnati  with  Lake 
Erie;  and  that  the  public  works  now  pay  about 
half  the  interest  on  her  public  debt,  and  will  soon 
pay  all  the  interest.  Besides,  her  2,000,000  of 
inhabitants  are  industrious,  enterprising,  and  intel- 
ligent— it  being  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
engage  in  some  useful  labor.  I  may  add,  that  the 
list  of  taxable  property  on  her  tax  duplicates  largely 
exceeds  §400,000,000  in  value;  so  that  her  public 
debt  is  comparatively  small. 

Here  then,  sir,  with  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  with  twenty-one  members  on 
this  floor,  and  paying  one-tenih  at  least  of  the  rev- 
enue.'? of  the  country,  what  aid  does  Ohio  get  from 
the  Federal  Government  ?  Nothing,  sir,  compara- 
tively nothing,  under  any  administration.  Since 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  until  now,  what  has 
Ohio  obtained  ?  When  Congress  proposes  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river  by  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
appropriating  $20,000  to  improve  the  harbors  on 
Lake  Erie,  Mr.  Polk  says—"  No,  I  forbid."  We 
get  nothing,  sir,  save  the  empty  honor  of  havino' 
one  of  the  host  of  our  defeated  Locofoco  candidates 
sent  to  South  America  as  minister,  to  brave  the 
climate  and  mosquitoes,  and  to  dance  with  a  Bra- 
zilian Q,ueen, 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  coming,  and 


that  rapidly,  when  Ohio  will  be  heard",  not  only  in 
her  popular  elections,  but  in  the  administration  of 
the  General  Government.  We  vote  freely  all  the 
necessary  supplies  foryourarmy  and  navy,  foryour 
fortifications,  and  your  civil  list,  and  we  demand, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  we  represent,  an  equal 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  General  Government. 

The  State  of  Ohio  gave  her  vote,  in  1844,  for 
Henry  Clay  for  President,  as  she  had  given  a 
Whig  vote  in  1836  and  in  1840.  And  by  her  vote 
in  1844  she  disclaimed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Polk 
and  the  party  that  sustained  him.  She  then  pro- 
nounced against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  But 
when  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office,  and  involved  us 
in  a  war  with  Mexico,  after  the  annexation,  "  un- 
necessarily and  unconstitutionally,"  as  we  have 
voted  in  this  House,  Ohio  did  not  fail  in  her  duty 
to  the  country.  She  promptly  obeyed  the  calls 
upon  her  patriotism,  and  furnished  all  the  men 
that  the  Administration  asked  her  to  furnish.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  that,  with  the  five 
volunteer  regiments,  and  the  men  recruited  by 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  at  the  numerous 
recruiting  stations  in  that  State,  Ohio  has  fur- 
nished from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  men 
for  the  Mexican  war.  This  large  number  com- 
prised men  of  both  parties,  Whigs  and  Democrats. 
And  notwithstanding  the  base  and  unfounded  in- 
sinuation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  of  December,  1846,  that  those  who 
opposed  his  policy  in  the  beginning  of  that  war 
were  giving  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,"  I 
affirm  boldly,  that  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  quite  an 
equal  moiety  were  Whigs,  in  principle  and  in 
action,  who  freely  volunteered,  and  served  with 
honor  and  credit  in  the  Mexican  war.  There 
were  men  of  my  own  district,  belonging  to  the  1st 
regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  efficiency  at  the  storming 
of  Monterey.  I  might  refer  to  one  of  the  captain^ 
in  that  dreadful  conflict,  who  was  found  cool  and 
collected,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  leading  his 
men  to  duty  and  to  victory,  and  who,  like  Mitchell 
and  Hamer,  (the  lamented,  and  generous,  and  pa- 
triotic Hamer,  whom  I  well  knew,)  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion,  aided,  under  the  direction  of 
Zachary  Taylor,  to  carry  the  strongly-fortified 
city  of  Monterey,  and  "  shrunk  from  no  responsi- 
bility." This  captain,  when  the  call  was  made 
upon  Ohio,  was  a  Whig  editor  in  my  own  district, 
a  highly  respectable  lawyer,  and  who  held  the 
office  of  major  general  of  Ohio  militia;  and  yet  he, 
prompted  by  the  noblest  impulses  of  patriotism, 
enlisted  as  a  private,  was  elected  a  captain,  &nd 
served,  with  the  truest  fidelity  and  honor,  in  the 
Mexican  war.  I  might  cite  numerous  instances 
to  show  how  utterly  unfounded  was  such  an  in- 
sinuation, and  how  unworthy  the  higlx  station  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States.     But  I  forbear. 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  another 
subject — one  which,  at  this  time,  is  exciting  much 
interest  and  attention  in  the  country.  Now  we 
are  at  peace  with  Mexico,  and  have,  by  the  treaty 
with  that  republic,  acquired  New  Mexico  and 
California,  thereby  adding  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory to  our  former  possessions.  We  have  passed 
a  bill  in  this  House  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  Oregon;  and-it  is  deemed  necessary  by 
many  that  we  should  at  once  extend  our  laws  over 
California  and  New  Mexico.  And  the  plan  for 
the  government  of  these  territories  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  careful  examina- 
tion by  Congress.  It  is  well  known  that  a  deci- 
sive majority  in  'this  House  is  in  favor  of  inserting, 
in  any  law  for  the  government  of  these  Territories 
that  may  be  passed  by  Congress,  a  provision  for 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  slavery  therefrom,  in 
the  same  manner  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  it 
was  prohibited  forever  from  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river.  In  a  matter  of  so  much 
interest  as  that,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
most  correct  information ;  and  I  have  taken  extraor- 
dinary pains  to  ascertain  the  true  history  of  this 
ordinance.  I  examined  all  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Confederation,  and  found  they 
contained  very  m.eagre  reports  of  its  o,rigin.  I 
searched  the  libraries  of  Congress,  and  found  that 
the  Journals  of  Congress,  under  the  Confederation, 
and  in  the  early  history  of  the  Government  under 
the  Constitution,  contained  nothing  satisfactory  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  first  plan  for  governing  the 
western  country.     By  the  kindness  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine 
the  mamiseripta  upon  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  1  find  the  valuable  archives  in  that  de- 
partment, as  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  country,  show  some  most  interesting  facts  in 
relation  to  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  I  note,  that 
while  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  subse- 
quently, has  in  part  been  printed,  yet  the  domeslic 
correspondence,  in  some  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting, has  never  been  published.  I  hope  the  time 
may  soon  come,  when  Congress  will  cause  many 
of  those  old  manuscripts,  and  portions  of  that  do- 
mestic correspondence,  to  be  published,  for  they 
would  add  valuable  volumes  of  information,  to 
which  the  pulilic  has  not  now  convenient  access, 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

The  result  of  my  search  at  the  State  Department 
was  this:  I  found  that  the  original  report  for  the 
government  of  the  Western  Territory  was  made  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  1784,  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Chase  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island;  that 
this  report  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  contains,  amongst  other  things,  a  sectioA  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  Western  Territory  after  the 
year  1800. 

I  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  copy  of 
that  original  report,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon, 
so  far  as  those  unpublished  manuscripts  show 
them;  but  it  being,  as  he  stated,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  department  to  give  copies  of  those 
papers,  except  upon  a  call  officially  made,  and  not 
having  time  to  obtain  a  copy  thereof  by  the  usual 
mode  of  a  resolution  callinsi;  for  the  same  by  this 
House,  I  am  compplled  to  refer  to  the  ^'M)tes  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,"  compiled  from  the  same 
manuscripts  and  the  Journals  of  Congress,  and 
communicated  to  the  National  Intelirgencer,  dated 
"Washington,  August  20th,  1847i"  by  Peter 
Force,  Esq.,  a  highly  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
city.  These  notes  I  have  carefully  compared  with 
the  originals,  and  believe  them  entirely  correct. — 
See  appendix. 

It  mfiy  be  seen  by  these  manuscript.^  and  pro- 
ceedings that  the  original  section,  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  the  Western  Territory  afte)-  the  year  1800, 
was  stricken  out  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1784, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina. 
This  plan  was  thereupon  adopted,  on  the  23d 
April,  1784;  and  was  the  law  of  the  land,  until 
repealed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787 — that  is,  for 
about  three  years.  On  the  16th  March,  1785,  a 
motion  was  made  by  J\Ir.  King,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ellcry,  that  the  following  proposition  be  com- 
mitted: 

"  That  there  shal  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolve  of 
Cunsiess  of  ihe  23d  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  Ihe'pun- 
ishment  of  ciinies,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  per- 
sonally guilty ;  and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  article 
of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
constituticms  between  the  thirteen  original  States, and  each 
of  the  States  described  in  the  said  resolve  of  the  23d  of 
April,  1784." 

This  proposition  was  committed,  but  was  not 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
23d  April,  1784 

Several  committees  were  afterwards  appointed 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  Western  Territory,  and  a  report  was  made,  but 
no  final  action  was  had,  until  the  13th  day  of  July, 
1787,  when  "  Jin  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  norlliwesl  of  the 
river  Ohio,"  was  adopted  by  the  tjnanimous  vote  of 
eightStales  represented  in  Congress  at  that  time. 

The  (committee  who  reported  this  celebrated  or- 
dinance consisted  of  Mr.  Carrington  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kean  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York, and  as  may  be  seen,  was 
composed  of  three  southern  and  two  northern  men. 

Mr.  Carrington,  of  Virginia,  (and  not  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  sup- 
posed,) wa.s  the  ch"airman  of  the  committee  who 
reported  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  it  was  passed, 
and  now  stands  on  the  journals.  But  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
Western  Territory,  appears,  as  1  have  before  stated, 
in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Chase,  andHoioell, 
made  on  the  1st  March,  1784,  and  is  now  on  file 
amongst  the  manuscripts  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department, 


I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  Tespectability,  and  who  has  had  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  that  the  section  in 
the  original  plan,  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  the  Western  Territory  after  1800, 
was  so  framed,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  few 
settlers  at  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  places 
in  that  territory,  who  were  the  owners  of  slaves 
in  1784,  to  make  their  arrangements,  and  provide 
for  the  change  which  that  plan  contemplated.  But 
a.s  that  section  was  stricken  out,  and  the  whole 
original  plan  repealed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
slavery  was  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  6th 
article,  in  the  following  woi-ds: 

"  Jlrlicle  ihe  Sixth.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parly  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  :  Provided  akvnys,  Thatany  person  escaping 
into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may 
be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming 
his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

The  2d  section  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  has  a 
provision  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  much  im- 
portance; and,  as  I  believe,  enabled  the  owners  of 
slaves  on  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  date  of  the  ordi- 
nance, to  retain  them  under  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
then  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  property.  And  by  this  pro- 
vision a  very  small  number  of  slaves  were  held 
after  the  dale  of  the  ordinance.  Though  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  (5th  Peters,  P.  Menard  vs.  Aspasia,  vol. 
5,  page  504,)  that  a  negro  born  of  slave  parents 
after  the  date  of  ftiat  ordinance,  in  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory,  was  free,  even  if  the  person  was  sold 
and  taken  to  Missouri. 

Thus  much  I  have  said  to  correct  some  errone- 
ous impressions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  of  the  authorship  of  that  provision 
which  looked,  from  the  first,  to  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Western  Territory. 

1  have  voted  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  or- 
dinance to  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  I  have  voted 
against  the  miscalled  "  compromise  bill."  And  I 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  at  the  last  session,  vote  to 
insert  similar  provisions  in  any  bill  we  may  pass 
as  to  California  and  New  Mexico.  That  reso- 
lution was  presented  by  me  in  this  House  on  the 
3d  day  of  May  last,  and  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the   General  Jissemhly  of  the  State,  of  Ohio, 
That  the  provisions  of  the   ordinance  of  Congress  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  slavery,  should  be  extended  to  any  territory 
that  may  be  acquired  from  Mexico  by  tri^atv  or  otherwise. 
JOSEPH  S.  HAWKJIVS, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
CHARLES  H.  GODDAKD, 

February  25,  1848.  Sjieslcer  of  the  Senate. 

And  whilst  I  ain  willing  and  determined  to  stand 
by  all  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and 
all  the  lawful  rights  of  our  southern  fellow-citizens, 
I  will  never,  by  my  vote,  extend  slavery  to  Oregon, 
or  to  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  some  misapprehen- 
sion in  this  committee  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  on  this  subject.  1  believe,  sir,  that 
in  that  State  we  are  all  for  free  soil;  and  the  effort 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  party  of  Barnburners 
to  distract  the  Whig  party  in  Ohio  on  this  subject 
will  utterly  fail.  Did  not  Van  Buren  and  his  Lo- 
cofoco  friends  aid  to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union, 
and  thereby  extend  slavery.'  Did  they  not  aid  to 
elect  James  K.  Polk,  and  thereby  promote  and 
precipitate  us  into  the  war  with  Mexico.'  How, 
then,  can  any  honest  Whig  give  them  credit  for 
sincerity  in  their  present  desire  to  form  a  „third 
party,  by  calling  it  a  free-soil  party.'  The  Whigs 
of  Ohio  understand  Van  Buren  too  well  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  such  professions.  Neither  do  the 
abolition  efforts  of  Garrison  &  Co.,  as  reported  of 
their  meeting  lately  held  in  New  York,  where  they 
aver  their  design  to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  break 
down  the  Jlmerican  churches,  meet  with  any  sym- 
pathy or  response  from  either  the  Whig  or  Denno- 
cratic  party  in  Ohio.  They  despise  such  attempts 
in  any  and  every  quarter.  No,  sir;  the  people  of 
Ohio  love  the  union  of  these  States;  and  they  will 
never  forget  the  paternal  counsel  of  Washington, 
when,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  in  allusion  to  this 
subject,  he  said  to  the  people  of  this  country  for 
all  time: 

"It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your 


collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
10  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladiunj  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  svith  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  disconntenancin<;  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  davvning  of  any  attempt 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  coini try  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  linlc  together  the  various 
parts." 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
two  candidates  for  the  Presidency;  and,  as  I  have 
but  a  few  moinents  to  refer  to  the  subject,  I  will 
say,  that  in  addition  to  the  many  objections  urged 
against  Lewis  Cass,  the  candidate  of  the  DeiTio- 
cratic  party,  the  whole  country  understands  that 
he  is  pledged  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of  James 
K.  Polk;  and  this  is  a  fatal  objection  to  him,  in 
my  estimation. 

And  though  our  political  opponents  assert  that 
Zachart  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  has  no  principles,  they  assert  what 
they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  is  not  true;  and  I 
will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  principles  publicly 
avowed  by  him.  In  his  letter  to  Captain  J.  S. 
Allison,  of  the  22d  April,  1848,  he  says: 

Baton  Rouge,  Jlpril  22,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  My  opinions  have  recently  been  so  often  mis- 
conceived and  misrepresented,  that  I  deem  it  due  to  myself, 
if  not  to  my  friends,  to  make  a  brief  exposition  of  them  upon 
the  topics  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention. 

I  have  consented  to  the  use  of  my  na*e  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  I  have  frankly  avowed  my  own  distrust 
of  my  fitness  for  that  high  station  ;  but  having,  at  the  folieit- 
ation  of  many  of  my  countrymen,  taken  my  position  as  a 
candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrender  that  position 
until  niy  friends  manifest  a  wish  that  1  should  retire  from 
it.  1  will  then  most  gladly  do  so.  I  tiave  no  private  pur- 
poses to  accomplish — no  party  projects  to  build  up — no  ene- 
mies to  punish — nothing  to  serve  but  my  country. 

I  have  been  very  often  addressed  by  letter,  and  my  opin- 
ions have  been  asked  upon  almost  every  giie^tioii  that  might 
occur  to  the  writers  as  alfcctiiig  the  iiitere?ts  of  their  country 
or  their  party.  I  have  not  always  responded  to  these  inqui- 
ries, for  various  reasons. 

I  confess,  whilst  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  whicli 
will  regulate  my  political  lite,  lam  not  sutticieiitly  familiar, 
with  all  the  minute  details  of  political  legislaiion  to  give 
solemTi  pledges  to  exert  my  influence,  if  1  were  President, 
to  carry  out  this  or  defeat  that  measure.  I  have  no  conceal- 
ment. I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  \'wiiild  not  readily  proclaim 
to  my  assembled  countrymen;  but  crude  impressions  upon 
matters  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to-day  and  wroni;  to- 
morrow, are,  perhaps,  not  the  best  test  of  fitness  for  office. 
One  who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges,  cannot  be  con- 
fided in  merely  on  account  of  them. 

I  vvill  proceed,  however,now  to  respond  to  your  inquiries. 

First.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  often  said — I  am  a  Wliig, 
but  not  an  ultra  Whig.  If  elected,  f  would  not  be  the  mere 
President  of  a  party.  I  would  endeavor  to  act  indeprndent 
of  party  domination.  I  should  feel  bound  to  administer  the 
Government  unlrammeled  by  party  schemes.  ' 

Second.  M'he  veto  power.  The  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Executive  to  interpose  his  veto,  is  a  high 
conservative  power;  but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be 
exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  I  have  thought  that,  for  many  years  past, 
the  known  opinions  and  wisiies  of  the  Executive  have  ex- 
ercised undue  and  injurious  influence  upon  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government;  and  f<ir  this  cause  I  have 
thought  our  system  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  great 
change  from  its  true  theory.  The  personal  opinions  of  the 
individual  who  may  happen  to  occupy  the  Executive  chair, 
oujht  not  to  control  the  action  of  Congress  upon  questions 
of  domestic  policy;  nor  ouzht  his  objections  Vt>  be  interposed 
where  questions  of  constitutional  power  have  been  settled  . 
hy  th&  various  departments  of  Government,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people. 

Third.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
improvement  of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  ami  har- 
bors, the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  rep^ 
resentatives  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried 
out  by  the  Executive. 

Fourth.  The  Mexican  war.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  peace.  My  life  has  been  devoted  to  arms  ;  yet 
I  look  upon  war  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
as  a  national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compatible  with 
national  honor.  The  principles  of  our  Government,  as  well 
as  its  ttue  policy,  are  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  other 
nations,  and  the  dismemberment  of  other  countries  by  con- 
quest. In  the  language  of  the  great  Washington,  "  Why 
should  we  quit  our  own,  to  stand  on  foreign  ground  .'"  In 
the  Mexican  war,  our  national  honor  has  been  vindicated — 
amply  vindicated  ;  and  in  dictating  terms  of  peace,  we  may 
well  aft'ord  to  be  forbearing,  and  even  magnanimous,  to  ouf 
fallen  foe. 

These  are  my  opinions  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  by 
you;  and  any  reports  or  publications,  written  or  verbal,  from 
any  source,  difliering  in  any  essential  particular  from  whai 
is  here  written,  are  unauthorized  and  untrue. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  asaiu  write  upon  the  subject  of 
national  politics.  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combi- 
nations, no  intrigues.  If  the  American  people  have  not 
confidence  in  me,  they  ought  not  to  give  me  their  suffrages. 
If  they  do  not,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me 
when  I  declare  I  shall  be  content.  I  am  too  old  a  soldier  to 
murmur  against  such  high  authority.  Z.  TAYLOR. 

To  Captain  J.  S.  Allison. 

The  principles  herein  avowed  are  Whig  princi- 
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pies,  and  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  the 
whole  Whis:  party  of  the  country. 

General  Taylor  has  announced  to  the  country 
that  he  is  a  Whig;.  He  gives  his  opinions  of  the 
veto  power.  Upon  the  subjects  of  the  tariff,  the 
currency,  the  improvement  of  our  great  highways, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  he  says  the  will  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by 
the  Executive.  Fie  says  that  the  personal  opinions 
of  the  President  ought  not  to  control  the  action  of 
Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy.  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  IngersoU  he  said:  "  At  the  last  Presi- 
•  dential  election,  I  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
'  Clay's  election,  and  would  noic  preCec  seeing  him 
'  in  that  office  to  any  individual  in  the  Union;" 
and,  having  been  made  the  Whig  candidate  of  the 
whole  country,  every  Whig  will  unite  cordially  in 
his  support.  His  a^dmirable  private  and  public 
character — having  been  by  profession  a  soldier, 
but  "rejoicing  in  peace,"  and  on  every  occasion, 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  exhibiting  the  great- 
est courage  and  skill,  with  the  utmost  humanity — 
has  endeared  him  to  all  true  Americaft  hearts. 

The  character  of  Zachary  Taylor,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  but  as 
an  honest  man  and  true  patriot,  is  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  people.  And  our  opponents  might 
as  well  strive  to  stop  the  mighty  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  it  rolls  its  great  volume  of  waters  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  to  prevent  the  powerful  voice 
of  the  people  from  bearing  him  triumphantly  to 
the  White  House  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  The 
opposition  of  factions  have  no  terrors  for  me,  for  I 
believe  Ohio  will  cast  her  vote  for  Zachary  Tay- 
lor by  a  large  majority;  and  I  believe  he  will 
undoubtedly  be  elected  the  next  President,  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1784,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Chase 
of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island, 
submitted  to  Congress  the  following  plan  for  the 
temporary  government  of  the  Western  Territory: 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  Western  Territory,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  indi- 
vidual States  to  the  United  States,  whensoever  tlie  sair;e 
sliall  have  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  formed  into  ad- 
ditional States,  bounded  in  the  following  manner,  as  nearly 
as  such  cession  will  admit:  that  is  to  say,  northwardly  and 
southwardly  1^  parallels  of  latitude,  so  that  each  State  shall 
conj prebend,  from  south  to  north,  two  degrees  of  latitude, 
beginningto  count  from  the  completion  of  thirty-one  degrees 
north  of  the  equator;  but  any  territory  northwardly  of  the 
forty-seventh  degree  shall  make  part  of  the  State  next  below. 
And  eastwardly  and  westwardly  they  shall  be  bounded,  those 
on  the  Mississippi  by  that  river  on  one  side,  and  the  njeri- 
dian  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  on  the 
other;  and  those  adjoining  on  the  east,  by  the  same  meri- 
dian on  theirwestern  side,  and  on  their  eastern  by  the  meri- 
dian of  the  western  cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kan- 
awha. And  the  territory  eastward  of  this  last  meridian, 
between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one 
State.  ^ 

That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  purchased 
and  offered  for  sale  sliall,  either  on  their  own  petition  or  on 
the  order  of  Congress,  receive  authority  from  them,  with 
appointments  of  time  and  place,  for  their  free  males  of  full  age 
to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary 
government  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one 
of  these  States,  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature,  and  to  erect, 
siihje)^  to  a  like  alteration,  counties  or  townships  for  the 
election  of  members  for  tluir  legislature. 

That  such  temporary  government  shall  only  continue  in 
force  in  any  Slate  until  it  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thou- 
sand free  inhahitajits,  when,  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Con- 
gress, they  shall  receive  from  them  authority,  with  appoint- 
ments of  time  and  place,  to  call  a  convention  of  representa- 
tives to  establish  a  permanent  constitution  and  government 
for  themselves. 

Proiideil,  That  both  the  temporary  and  permament  govern- 
ments be  established  on  these  principles  as  their  basis: 

1.  That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  That  in  their  persons,  property,  and  territory,  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Giiverninent  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  to  tne  Articles  of  Confederation  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  original  States  shall  lie  so  subject. 

3.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal 
debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and 
measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on 
the  other  States. 

4.  That  their  respective  governments  shall  he  in  republican 
forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds 
any  hereditary  title. 

5.  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
BlialJ  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of 


the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  conviclpd  to  have 
been  personally  guilty. 

That  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have,  of  free 
inhabitants,  as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the  least 
numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  such  State  shall 
be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress' of  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  said  original  States,  after 
which  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  requisite  in  all  those  cases  where- 
Fn,  by  the  Confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  States  is  now 
required,  provided  the  consent  of  nine  States  to  such  ad- 
mission may  he  obtained  according  to  the  eleventh  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Until  such  admission  by  their 
delegates  into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  States,  after  the 
establishment  of  their  temporary  government,  shall  have 
authority  to  keep  a  sitting  tnember<n  Congress,  with  a  right 
of  debating,  but  not  of  voting. 

That  the  territory  northward  of  the  forty-fifth  degree,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  completion  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
equator,  and  extending  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  shall  he 
called  Siiloania;  that  of  the  territory  under  the  forty-fifth 
and  forty-fourth  degrees,  that  which  lies  westward  of  Lake 
Michigan  shall  be  called  Michigania;  and  that  which  is  east- 
ward thereof,  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lakes  and 
waters  of  Michigan,  Huron,  Si.  Clair,  and  Erie,  shall  be 
called  Chersoneswi,  and  shall  include  any  part  of  the  penin- 
sula which  may  extend  above  the  forty-lifth  degree.  Of  the 
territory  under  the  forty-third  and  forty-second  degrees,  that 
to  the  westward,  through  which  the  Assenisipi  or  Rock 
river  runs,  shall  be  called  Jissenisl-pin;  and  that  to  the  east- 
ward, in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Muskingum,  the 
two  Miamies  of  Oliio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Miami 
of  the  Lake,  and  the  Sandusky  rivers,  sliall  be  called  Metro- 
potamia.  Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  forty-first 
and  fortiefli  degrees,  the  western,  through  which  the  river 
Illinois  runs,  shall  be  called  lUinoin;  that  next  adjoining,  to 
the  eastward,  Saratoga;  and  that  between  this  last  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie, 
shall  be  called  Washington.  Of  the  territ«»ry  which  lies 
under  the  thirty-ninth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees,  to  which 
shall  be  added  so  much  of  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  thirty-seventh 
degree,  that  to  the  westwaid,  within  and  adjacent  to  which 
are  the  confluences  of  the  rivers  Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tan- 
isee,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  shall  be  called 
Polypotamvi;  and  that  to  the  eastward,  further  up  the  Ohio, 
otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be  cnWeA  Pelisipia. 

That  all  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  char- 
ter of  compact,  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand 
and  the  st'M\  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  promulgated,  and 
shall  stand  as  fundamental  conditions  between  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  those  newly  described,  unalterable  but 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States,  in. Congress  as- 
sembled, and  of  the  particular  State  within  which  such 
alteration  is  proposed  to  he  made. 


ACCIUISITION  OF  FOREIGN  TERRITORY. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  DAVID  OUTLAW, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jiugust  3,  1848. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  being  under  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House — 

Mr.  OUTLAW  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  with  almost  insu- 
perable reluctance  that  I  have  entered  into  the 
scramble  which  takes  place  here  for  the  floor.  It 
is  with  equal  repugnance  that,  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night,  and  this  late  period  of  the  session,  I 
obtrude  myself  upon  the  attention  of  this  House. 
Situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Hall,  I  have  hither- 
to contented  myself  with  an  endeavor  to  keep  pace 
with  the  proceedings  here,  a  silent  but  not  unob- 
servant or  uninterested  spectator,  listener,  and 
actor.  Had  I  consulted  my  inclinations,  I  should 
have  remained  so.  I  feel,  however,  that  those 
who  have  sent  me  here,  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
their  opinions  should  be  expressed  upon  the  great 
topics  which  divide  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  people  of  the  Union.  It  is,  sir,  with  un- 
affected diffidence  that  I  find  myself  differing  in 
opinion  with  eminent  statesmen  from  my  own  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  representing  the  same  inter- 
ests that  I  do.  I  am  bound,  however,  as  an  hon- 
est man,  to  express  the  convictions  of  my  own 
conscience  and  judgment,  after  giving  to  their 
opinions  all  the  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  all  the  consideration  of  which  I  was  capable. 

I  shall  not  now,  nor  at  any  other  time,  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  several 
States  of  this  Union.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place.  This  House  has  no  power  over  that  sub- 
ject. The  only  action  allowed  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  is  to  provide  sufficient  laws  for  the 
restoration  of  slaves  escaping  into  States  where 
slavery  does  not  exist.  It  would  seem,  sir,  that 
every  principle  of  propriety  should  restrain  the 
people  of  non-slaveholding  States  from  thrusting 
upon  us  their  advice  upon  that  question  until  it  is 


asked.  Its  evils,  if  such  it  have,  moral,  social, 
and  political,  are  ours  to  bear;  and  ours,  and  ours 
only,  to  deal  with.  Any  gentleman,  having  no 
practical  acquaintance  witlfthe  subject,  must  have 
a  very  happy  conceit- of  himself,  if  he  supposes 
he  is  better  acquainted  with  it  than  those  born 
where  it  exists,  and  familiar  with  it  from  in- 
fancy. What,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  states- 
men of  Massachusetts,  or  of  New  York,  say  to 
me,  or  any  other  man  from  my  part  of  the  Union, 
who  should  rise  up  here,  day  after  day,  to  lecture 
them  on  their  domestic  government  and  institu- 
tions? Would  it  not  be  considered  an  impertinent 
interference  with  what  did  not  concern  me  or  my 
constituents? 

But  as  it  regards  slavery  in  the  Territories,  the 
question  legitimately  arises,  and  must  be  met,  dis- 
cussed, and  properly  decided.  What  is  this  ques- 
tion, fairly  stated?  It  is,  can  Congress  wage  war, 
waste  millions  of  treasure,  and  sacrifice  thousands 
of  lives  to  acquire  territory,  which,  the  moment  it 
is  acquired,  we  lose  all  power  to  control?  There 
are  some  propositions  so  clear  that  argument  but 
weakens  their  force.  They  strike  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  at  once.  This,«n  my  judgment, 
is  one  of  them.  If  we  have  the  right  to  acquire, 
we  have  the  power  to  govern;  not  indeed  an  un- 
limited power,  but  to  govern  in  subordination  to 
the  Constitution,  and  restrained  by  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  institutions. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  fact,  that 
from  the  first  Congress  after  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  up  ttr  a  very  recent  period,  the  power  has 
been  exercised,  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  by  the  people  them- 
selves. I  know  it  is  said  precedents  are  entitled 
to  no  weight.  Such  is  not  my-opinion.  They  are 
uniform.  The  power,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
was  questioned  until  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  men  who  made  those  precedents,  were  as 
wise,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  the  full  as  patriotic,  as 
any  of  the  new  lights  of  the  present  day.  We 
place  ourselves  in  a  false  position,  by  denying 
what  we  cannot  sustain,  either  upon  the  principles 
of  right  reason,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  sages 
and  patriots  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afl^airs.  It  seems  to  me,  sir, 
that  gentlemen,  who  hold  the  contrary,  do  not 
make  the  proper  distinction  between  the  usurpa- 
tion of  a  power,  and  the  abuse  of  one  which  is 
granted.  The  latter  may  be  as  monstrous,  as  un- 
just, as  much  deserving  remonstrance,  aye,  sir, 
and  resistance,  as  the  most  direct  usurpation. 

Who  is  it  that  has  brought  about  this  difficu'ty? 
It  was  no  act  of  mine.  On  all  occasions,  and  every- 
where, I  publicly  avowed  my  opposition  to  the 
acquisition  of  one  single  acre  of  Mexican  territory 
by  conquest.  I  warned  my  countrymen  of  this 
excited  contest,  over  the  disposition  of  it,  before- 
hand. I  predicted,  what  it  required  no  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  to  foresee,  that  sectional  feeling 
woultl  be  aroused,  which  might  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union.  The  party  to  which  I  belong 
entertained  similar  views.  The  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  Democratic  party  are,  before  their  country 
and  before  God,  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
quences past  and  to  come. 

But  the  territory  has  been  acquired.  It  has  been 
ceded  to  us,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it?  How 
has  it  been  acquired?  By  the  common  treasure, 
the  common  blood,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  Union — North,  South,  East,  and  West — 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States.  This 
Government  holds  it  as  a  trustee;  the  States  of 
the  Union  are  the  cestui  que  trust.  If  there  was  a 
court  of  equity  into  which  the  parties  could  be 
brouo-ht,  and  the  trustee  was  about  so  to  abuse  his 
powers,  as  to  dispose  of  the  trust  fund  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  e.xclude  a  part  of  the  cestui  que  trust 
from  all  benefit,  he  would  be  restrained  from  so 
doinc.  But  there  is  no  such  tribunal  in  this  case. 
We  are  controlled  only  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice  and  of  right.  What  is  a  fair  and  proper 
mode  of  settling  this  difficulty?  I  neither  claim 
the  whole,  nor  concede  it  to  others.  I  again  re- 
peat, the  price  which  we  paid  was  the  joint  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
therefore  a  fair  basis  of  compromise  would  be 
some  equitable  division,  such  as  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  or  some  other  which  might  be 
agreed  upon. 
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But,  sir,  it  has  been  said,  if  we  adopt  such  a 
line,  the  cry  will  be,  repeal,  repeal;  and  it  v;ill  be  i 
repealed.     I  do  not  believe  it.    I  believe  an  appeal 
to  the  non-slaveholding  States  would  not  be  inef-  j 
fectual.     I  believe  the  same  patriotic  spirit  which  i 
animated  the  hearts  of  their  fathers  and  ours  on 
the  battle-fields  and  in  the  council  chambers  of  the 
Revolution,  still  burns  in  the  bosoms  of  their  de- 
scendants.    For  one,  I  say,  accunsed   be    he,  let 
him  come   from  where  he  may,  who  v/ould  seek 
to  make  those  who  are  brothers,  and  who  should 
be  friends,  enemies. 

Sir,  in  my  humble  judgment,  asitators  and  dem- 
agogues, North  and  South,  have,  for  their  own 
base  purposes,  thrown  all  the  dil^culties  in  the 
way  of  the  settlement  of  this  question  which  real- 
ly exists.  These  wretches  might  continue  to  agi- 
tate, because  agitation  is  to  them  existence;  but 
the  people  would  adhere  to  it,  for  the  reason  it 
would  give  peace  to  the  nation.  And  here,  sir, 
permit  me  to  remark,  I  perfectly  a^ree  with  my 
honorable  colleague,  [Mr.  Boydon]  and  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Peck,]  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
solve their  Uni(4n.  No,  sir;  no.  Tfiey  will  never, 
at  the  bidding  of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  consent 
to  overthrow  our  Constitution  and  admiraljle  insti- 
tutions. They  will  never  consent  that  the  glo- 
rious recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  still  more 
glorious  anticipations  for  the  future,  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed. Long  before  any  such  catastrophe  shall 
happen,  if  ice  have  not  patriotism  enough  to  settle 
this  question,  our  constituents  will;  and  meeting 
in  that  spirit  which  has  hitherto  distinsuished  us 
as  a  people,  all  sections  will  offer  up  something  of 
their  interests  and  prejudices  upon  the  altar  of  our 
common  country.  Sir,  1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
cherish  in  my  own  bosom,  or  foster  in  those  of 
others,  feelings  of  hatred,  or  animosity,  towards 
any  section  of  my  country.  I  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  parts.  I  sympathize  in  their  dis- 
tress. I  trust  I  have  a  patriotism  sutficiently  ex- 
pansive to  embrace  my  whole  country. 

When  the  motion  was  made  to  lay  the  Senate's 
bill  for  establishing  territorial  governments  in  Ore- 
gon, New  Mexico,  and  California  on  the  table,  I 
voted  against  it;  not  because  I  approved  that  bill, 
but  because  I  deemed  such  a  course  disrespectful 
to  that  body,  and  because  I  hoped  some  substitute 
might  be  pro|josed  for  which  1  could  vote.  I  was 
opposed  to  it,  because  it  was  no  compromise  as 
it  professed  to  be.  It  gave  the  whole  Territory 
either  to  the  North  or  South,  and  as  I  then  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  to  the  Js'iirth. 

A  compromise  is  an  arrangement  between  two 
parties  advancing  opposite  claims,  in  which  each 
gives  up  something  of  what  it  claims  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  residue,  and  getting  rid  of  strife. 
By  the  bill,  one  party  or  the  other  gave  up  all.  It 
might  have  been  an  arbitration,  it  certainly  was 
not  a  compromise.  I  never  believed  the  passage 
of  that  bill  into  a  law  would  have  hushed  agita- 
tion; yet  I  was  willing  to  consider  it,  hoping  that 
some  able  and  patriotic  man  might  propose  some 
common  ground  upon  which  all  could  stand.  The 
bill  settled  nothing.  The  question  as  to  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  pass  the  proviso  excluding 
slavery,  did  notarise  under  it,  and  could  not  legit- 
imately and  properly  have  come  before  the  court,  j 
If  it  had  been  decided  that  slavery  already  existed 
by  the  local  law  of  those  Territories,  still  it  would 
remain  a  debatable  question  whether  this  Govern-  | 
ment  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  abrogate 
it,  as  many  doubted  the  right  to  abrogate.  As  to 
the  idea  that  the  Constitution  " propria  vigore"  ex- 
tends slavery  into  Territories  where  it  did  not 
exist,  I  confess  I  am  not  metaphysician  or  abstrac- 
tionist enough  to  understand  it.  It  recognizes  and 
protects  whatever  the  municipal  law  declares  to  be 
property.  It  goe.s  that  far,  but  not  one  step  further. 
My  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  rather  to 
state  my  views  upon  these  topics  than  to  argue 
and  elaborate  them. 

I  proceed  now  to  submit  some  remarks,  which, 
if  not  directly  connected  with  this  subject,  yet 
seem  to  me  not  inappropriate.  I  shall  very  liriefiy 
consider  what  effect  these  territorial  acquisitions 
are  likely  to  have  upon  the  genius  and  character 
of  our  people  and  institutions.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  a  foreign  people  and 
foreign  territory,  by  force  of  anns,  into  this  North 
American  Confederacy  of  States.  What  is  to  be  the 


inevitable  result  of  such  a  policy.'  Does  any  man 
suppose?  that,  when  we  shall  have  succeeded  in 
erasing  the  principles  of  equity  and  public  justice 
which  have  thus  far  possessed  and  animated  the 
heart  of  the  Anaerican  people,  and  planted  in  their 
stead  the  passionate  lust  for  territorial  acquisition 
and  military  glory,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrest  their 
course,  and  say  to  passions  like  these,  thus  far 
shall  ye  go,  and  no  further. 

The  appetites  which  some  men  in  this  country 
are  endeavoring  to  evoke  and  to  kindle  into  activ- 
ity, are  amongst  the  strongest  which  possess  the 
human  heart — the  love  of  glory  and  the  love  of 
land;  and  the  tendency  of  both  is  constantly  to 
pant  for  more.  We  have  got  New  Mexico  and 
California;  and  I  see  in  the  public  prints  intima- 
tions of  a  design  to  wrest  from  Mexico  other  prov- 
inces! It  was  affirmed  that  this  scheme  was  to 
be  carried  out  by  citizens  of  our  own  country,  and 
that  it  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  any 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  to  arrest  it. 
I  do  not  vouch  such  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  hope  the 
truth  will  be  eviscerated.  Should  a  scheme  like 
this  receive  the  least  countenance  from  the  Exec- 
utive, it  will  be  an  act  of  turpitude  and  baseness, 
which  I  have  no  language  strong  enough  properly 
to  characterize.  If  the  President  shall  be  guilty 
of  such  an  enormity,  he  ought  to  be  im]»eached. 

Mr.  Richardson  here  inquired  whether  the  gen- 
tleman  alluded   to  the  formation  of  a  new  Slate, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Mr.  Outlaw.  I  allude  to  the  contemplated 
erection  of  a  new  government  there,  to  be  called 
the  Republic  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Who  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  this  are,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Richardson  (by  leave)  went  on  to  say,  that 
it  had  been  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  his  own  State  (General  Shields) 
was  concerned  in  a  revolutionary  movement  now 
said  to  be  contemplated  in  Mexico.  So  far  was 
this  from  being  true,  that  that  officer,  iristead  of 
being  in  Mexico  intriguing  against  the  Govern- 
ment, was  now  in  Illinois;  nor  had  he  at  any  time 
returned  to  Mexico  since  he  left  it  the  last  winter 
— nor  had  he  any  intention  of  going  there  again  for 
any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Ve.vable  said,  that,  having  seen  such  a 
statement  in  the  public  prints,  and  feeling  that 
such  a  scheme  would  be  a  great  public  wrong,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  President's  duty  to  interfere 
and  prevent  it,  he  had  asked  the  President  on  the 
subject.  The  President  had  answered  him,  that 
the  Government  were  in  possession  of  no  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  report;  and  that  if  any  such 
thing  should  be  attempted,  this  Government  would 
give  it  no  countenance. 

Mr.  Vinton.  If  this  be  so,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holmes]  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  his  resolution,  calling  for  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Outlaw.  I  have  seen  it  advertised,  that  on 
a  certain  day  there  was  to  be  a  great  "  Buffalo 
hunt;"  that  the  parties  were  to  rendezvous  at  New 
Orleans  with  military  accoutrements.  Now,  sir, 
we  have  had  some  experience  in  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. Impartial  history  will  tell  how  the  revolu- 
tion in  Texas  was  effected.  Who  does  not  know 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  openly  enlisted 
men  for  that  enterprise  on  our  own  soil — in  our 
own  cities,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Executive, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  waging  war  upon  a 
neighboring  country  with  which  we  were  at  peace? 
[s  it  goirig  too  far,  or  exhibiting  a  too  jealous  spirit, 
to  suppose  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done  again  ? 
I  have  not  charged  the  gallant  officer,  to  whom  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  R.]  has  alluded,  as 
being  at  the  head  of  it;  but  be  he  whom  he  may, 
here,  in  my  place,  1  denounce  him,  and  I  denounce 
the  President  with  him,  if  he  has  information  of 
such  a  design,  and  does  not  exert  his  lawful  au- 
thority in  preventing  our  citizens  from  engaging  in 
a  war  against  a  Goverinnent  with  which  we  are  at 
peace. 

But,  sir,  I  have  been  carried  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. I  was  speaking  of  the  danger  of  these  con- 
quests to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  char- 
acter of  our  people.  Will  it  be  a  salutary  one, 
such  as  an  American  statesman,  sincerely  attached 
to  our  institutions,  and  honestly  desirous  to  trans- 
mit them  to  the  latest  posterity,  ought  to  inculcate 
or  encourage.'  It  would^e  an  idle  consumption  of 
time  to  dilate  upon  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  terri- 


ble moral  evils  which  follow  in  its  wake.  This  will 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  war.  Our  national  pride  and 
vanity,  the  ambition  of  those  who  desire  military 
or  civil  station, and  they  will  be  legion,  will  prompt 
your  politicians  to  rush  to  war  upon  the  slightest 
pretext,  hoping  that,  upon  some  bloody  and  victo- 
rious field,  they  may  secure  places  in  this  and  in 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  or  even  that  glittering 
prize,  the  Presidency  itself.  Sir,  what  lessons 
does  not  history  teach  us.'  Rome,  actuated  by  this 
same  desire  for  territorial  acquisition  and  military 
glory,  sent  forth  her  victorious  legions,  and  con- 
quered and  annexed  all  the  neighboring  States. 
Those  very  legions  afterwards  decided  the  fate 
of  their  own  rapacious  country,  and  quenched 
forever  its  last  hope  of  liberty  on  the  bloody  and 
fatal  field  of  Pharsalia.  But  it  vtas  not  then  that 
liberty  expired.  Long  before  then  all  the  princi- 
ples of  rational  civil  liberty  were  destroyed.  That 
great  people  fell  from  step  to  step  in  the  downward 
path  of  despotism,  till  at  last  they  not  only  sub- 
mitted to  the  sceptre  of  a  despot,  but  the  imperial 
purple  itsel'f  was  openly  put  up  at  auction,  and 
sold  by  the  Prastorian  bands  to  the  highest  bidder. 
I  pray  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  may  avert  from  us 
and  posterity  these  calamities.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  hope  we  shall  escape,  if  we  follow  such  an 
example.  We  have  conquered  New  Mexico  and 
California.  We  have  been  told  by  the  candidate- 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  we  can  "swallow" 
the  whole  of  Mexico  without  serious  inconve- 
nience. There  have  been  ominous  givings  out  by 
the  friends  of  that  distinguished  man,  that  Cubaj 
and  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  may  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  follow.  Does  any  man  believe,  if 
these  things  are  done,  we  shall  stop  there.' 

How  long  will  it  be,  in  the  progress  of  this 
"progressive  Democracy,"  before  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  seize  from  England  her  possessions  upon 
our  northern  and  northeastern  boundary .'  And 
although  it  is  probably  true,  they  are  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  benefit  to  the  mother  country; 
yet,  no  one  who  knows  the  Government  of  that 
powerful  and  haughty  people,  believes  that  she 
will  ever  surrender  them  to  your  grasp  until  after 
the  most  fearful  struggle.  No,  sir,  not  until  the 
frozen  plains  of  Canada  are  drenched  with  her 
blood  and  ours;  not  until  you  have  piled  up  a  debt 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  not  until  we 
have  fixed  upon  us  a  large  standing  army;  not 
until  Executive  patronage  has  increased  five  or 
ten  fold,  will  you  come  out  of  that  struggle  suc- 
cessfully. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
House,  and  especially  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  to  what  was  said  by  her  greatest 
orator,  and  one  of  her  ablest  statesmen.  When 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submit- 
ted to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  ratification,  that 
great  orator,  Patrick  Henry,  with  the  far-reaching 
sagacity  which  distinguished  him,  said  there  was 
an  awful  squinting — a  squinting  at  monarchy  in 
the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  Exec- 
utive. Had  he  lived  until  this  tinie,  and  wit- 
nessed what  we  witness;  had  he  beheld  the  extent 
of  Executive  patronage  and  influence;  had  he 
heard  it  declared  here,  by  way  of  intimidation,  by 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  if  we 
dared  to  incorporate  into  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills  a.  particular  item,  the  President  would  veto  it; 
he  would  no  longer  have  called  the  President  the 
phantom  of  a  monarch,  but  the  reality,  ^ith  a 
sparkling  diadem  on  his  brow,  and  the  imperial 
pulple  flowing  in  his  train. 

It  is  said  our  mission  is  to  exend  the  area  of 
freedom.  I  deny  that  we  have  any  commission, 
human  or  divine,  to  propagate  by  the  sword  and 
by  plunder  our  institutions.  The  great,  vital,  and 
fundamental  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  Government  is  this:  All  forms  of  government 
are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed;  and 
their  assent,  freely  and  voluntarily  given,  is  abso- 
lutely essential 'to  give  them  validity.  Sir,  we 
must  look  to  the  extension  of  the  a,rea  of  freedom, 
not  by  our  physical  power,  but  by  cherishing  the 
beauties  of  our  own  inheritance.  It  is  our  moral 
power  which  is  to  bring  about,  and  has  brought 
about,  so  great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  a  great,  intelli- 
gent, and  free  people,  who  voluntarily  impose 
upon  themselves  the  restraints  necessary  to  well- 
regulated  liberty — who  obey  the  laws  which  they 
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themselves  have  made — which  has  done  more  to 
extend  the  area  of  freedom,  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
the  character  of  man,  to  strike  from  his  limbs  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  than  all  the  armies  you  can 
send  into  the  field,  or  all  the  gains  of  unrighteous 
conquest.  Let  it  be  understood,  you  are  as  rapa- 
^cio,us  as  the  tyrants  of  the  Old  World — that  you 
are  as  ready  to  seize  the  possessions  of  your  neigh- 
bors because  you  are  stronger  than  they,  and  the 
moral  pcrwer  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  will 
have  been  destroyed.  That  charm  which  has 
caused  the  thrones  of  Europe  to  crumble  into  dust, 
■which  has  animated  the  people  to  rise  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  strength  from  their  downtrodden 
condition,  and  assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
will  vanish  like  one  of  the  scenes  conjured  up  by 
Aladdin's  lamp. 

If,  sir,  there  was  no  other  reason  why  I  pre- 
ferred General  Taylor  to  General  Cass,  (and  it  is 
known  I  preferred  the  great  Kentuckian,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  great  American  statesman, 
to  all  men,)  the  fact  that  one  has  indicated  his  pur-, 
pose  of  aggression,  of  seizing  foreign  territory,  of 
embroiling  the  country  in  war;  and  the  other  has 
avowed  his  hostility  to  war,  and  declared  himself 
content  with  our  territory  as  it  is;  that  alone  would 
be  reason  enough  for  me  to  give  him  my  cordial 
support,  independent  of  many  other  preferences. 

But,  sir,  I  hold  that  the  position  so  much  de- 
rided here,  that  General  Taylor  intends  to  leave 
to  Congress  (where  the  Constitution  has  intrusted 
it)  the  legislative  power  of  this  Government,  is 
another  great  recommendation.  It  may  not  be  a 
recommendation  with  politicians,  with  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  strong  Executive  Government, 
but  it  will  be  with  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  man  familiar  with  things  here — 
who  has  witnessed  the  alarming  influence  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  and  patronage  as  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people — as  it 
-  penetrates  this  Hall,  and  pervades  all  the  depart- 
ments of  this  Government,  controlling  legislation, 
who  does  not  wish,  if  he  is  a  friend  to  his  country, 
to  restrain  rather  than  increase  it.'  Why,  sir,  I 
have  witnessed,  during  this  session,  when  any  bill 
or  resolution  has  been  under  consideration,  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  the  departments  were  interested,  tlie  recognized 
agents  of  the  Executive  coming  upon  this  floor, 
endeavoring  to  influence  the  deliberations  of  this 
House!  And,  in  my  humble  opinion,  for  such 
conduct  they  deserve  a  vote  of  censure. 

A  Voice.     Whom  do  you  mean.' 

The  gentleman  asks  to  whom  I  refer.  I  have 
seen  Cave  Johnson,  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
peatedly here.  Upon  every  occasion,  when  the 
proposition  to  restore  the  great  southern  mail  to 
its  original  route  has  been  under  discussion,  we 
have  seen  that  officer  in  tlie  lobbies,  and  wending 
his  way  among  the  members,  even  within  the  bar 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  wished 
to  state  a  fact.  If  the  gentleman  had  been  in  the 
27th  Congress — a  Congress  remarkably  imbued 
with  the  feelmgs  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
— he  would  have  known  that  a  committee  of  this 
House  (belonging  to  the  Whig  party)  had  gone  to 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  asked 
him  to  furnish  them  a  bill  which  he  would  approve; 
and  that  they  had  brought  into  this  House  a  bill, 
written  by  the  President's  own  hand,  and  passed 
it.  The  gentleman's  own  party  were  then  acting 
in  this  subservient  manner.     He  knew  the  fact. 

Mr.  Outlaw.  I  suppose  that  was  the  example 
which  the  party  of  the  honorable  gentleman  fol- 
lowed at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  they 
carried  to  the  President  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  rivers  and  harbors.  If  I  am  not  incor- 
rectly informed,  that  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
Executive,  and  approved  by  him,  although  subse- 
quently vetoed.  The  charge  has  been  made  upon 
this  floor  by  a  member  of  this  House,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  although 
contradiction  was  challenged,  no  man  arose  to 
deny  it. 

But  I  care  not  what  party  or  what  committee 
goes  to  the  Executive  to  know  what  laws  we  shall 
pass.  I  disapprove  and  condemn  it,  wiietherit  be 
done  by  Whigs  or  Democrats.  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
surrender  of  our  independence  and  the  legislative 
power  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
which  ought  never  to  be  submitted  to. 


But,  sir,  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  profess  to  think  General  Taylor  is  not  fit 
for  the  office  of  President,  because  he  has  expressed 
a  difl[idence  of  his  qualifications.  I  had  supposed 
that  modf'Sty  and  merit  were  frequently  found 
united.  We  are  not  apt  to  believe  a  man  who 
vaunts  of  his  courage  or  wisdom,  on  that  account 
either  a  wiser  or  better  man.  If  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  one's  own  abilities  qualifies  men  for  emi- 
nent station,  we  have  many  gentlemen  here  much 
better  fitted  for  the  highest  civil  ofiicein  this  coun- 
try than  either  General  Taylor  or  General  Cass. 
General  Washington,  according  to  (his  notable 
discovery  of  modern  Democracy,  was  unfit  for  the 
high  places,  civil  and  military,  which  he  held. 
When  called  to  the  command  of  our  revolutionary 
armies — when  subsequently  called,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  to  the  Presidency — he 
expressed  his  great  diflidence  in  his  own  abilities. 
I  wish  distinctly  to  be  understood,  I  do  not  com- 
pare General  Taylor  with  the  great  Father  of  his 
Country.  He  stands  alone! — unapproachable  in 
the  moral  grandeur  of  his  character. 

The  people  will  not  adopt  this  new  test,  to  try 
men 's  qualifications  for  ofiace,  by  which  impudence 
will  always  triumph  over  true  merit. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
JoHNsoNj'seemed  not  content  with  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  which  has  taken  place  during  this 
and  the  administrations  more  immediately  prece- 
ding it.  In  his  zeal,  he  declared  that  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  ought  to  have 
been  arrested  by  a  veto.  Sir,  what  is  the  amount 
of  this  argument.'  I  believe  the  gentleman  claims 
to  be  one  of  the  especial  friends  of  popular  rights, 
one  of  the  peculiar  guardians  of  Democracy.  I 
re[ieat,  what  is  the  amount  of  this  argument?  It 
is  this.  The  people  are  incapable  of  self-goverti- 
ment;  they  have  not  intelligence  or  virtue  enough 
to  elect  men  to  this  House  who  are  competent 
to  discharge  the  constitutional  functions  conferred 
upon  them.  I  maintain,  that  whoever  attempts  to 
bring  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  into  disrepute 
with  the  people — whoever  attempts  to  impair  its 
just  weight  and  influence  in  the  country,  strikes  a 
blow  at  republican  institutions. 

It  is  wonderful  to  me,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  who  took  the  trouble  to  go  back  to 
Roman  history  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  veto 
power,  should  not  have  discovered  that  the  tribu- 
nitian  power  was  the  only  democratic  feature  in 
that  government.  The  legislative  power  vfas  in 
the  hands  of  patricians,  men  not  elected  as  is  this 
House  of  Representatives,  but  belonging  to  a  su- 
perior order.  It  was  therefore  proper  that  the 
people,  those  who  have  to  bear  the  burdens  in  all 
governments,  should  have  some  control  and  direc- 
tion in  their  public  afliairs.  But  is  there  any  anal- 
ogy between  the  Roman  Senate  and  the  American 
House  of  Representatives.'  Who  elect  the  House 
of  Representative^.'  Is  it  composed  of  patricians, 
of  nobles?  Is  there  any  particular  body  of  men 
who  alone  are  entitled  to  vote  for  its  members? 
Not  at  all,  sir.  They  are  elected  by  all  the  people 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  represent 
the  imbodied  will,  the  imbodied  intelligence  of 
this  vast  and  glorious  Republic.  And  yet,  thus 
chosen,  they  require  a  tribune  to  sit  at  the  door  of 
this  Hall,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  demo- 
cratic gentleman  from  Tennessee,  to  say  "  Sic  volo, 
sic  jubeo,"  and  we  must  obey  his  commands.  Sir, 
I  have  not  thus  learned  the  genius,  the  nature,  and 
character  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live. 
This  is  not  a  republican  or  democratic  doctrine. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  and  his  politi- 
cal associates  to  a  report,  made  some  years  since 
by  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
Benton,]  on  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  increase  of  Executive  influence.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  consume  time  in  reading  from  it.  The 
members  of  this  House  cannot  fail  to  recollect  it, 
and  to  appreciate  the  strength  and  cogency  which 
characterize  that  remarkable  production.  What 
are  we  there  told?  In  substance,  that,  if  thi^  in- 
fluence is  to  continue.  Executive  power,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  is  to  take 
the  especial  care  and  guardianship  of  popular 
rights,  will  prostrate  this  House  and  the  Senate; 
direct,  control,  and  govern  us  in  all  our  legislation; 
until,  finally,  Congress  will  become  the  mere  in- 


strument to  record  Presidential  edicts.  And,  sir, 
what  is  this  attempt  which  was  made  at  this  ses- 
sion to  control  the  legislation  of  this  House  by  a 
threatened  veto,  but  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  de- 
crees of  the  President,  and  to  trample  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  this  body? 

Sir;  the  gentleman  gave  several  instances  of  Pres- 
idential vetoes.  I  wonder  that  a  person  of  his 
research  had  not  found  certain  other  notable  exam- 
ples of  this  veto  power  in  history.  I  beg  leave  to 
call  his  attention  and  that  of  the  committee  to  one 
or  two.  When  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.,  became  trou- 
blesome to  Cromwell,  he  drove  them  with  armed 
soldiers  from  the  Parliament  House.  Tliis  was 
done  because,  as  he  said,  the  Lord  had  dispensed 
with  tTieir  services.  So,  when  the  National  As- 
sembly was  in  the  way  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  same 
mode,  that  of  armed  force,  being  I  suppose  the 
true  modern  democratic  mode,  he  drove  tltem 
from  the  halls  of  legislation.  And,  sir,  if  Execu- 
tive patronage  shall  continue  to  be  exerted  as  it 
has  been,  if  the  hundred  thousand  office-holders, 
scattered  all  over  this  nation,  shall^ontinue  to  ex- 
ert their  official  power  and  influence,  we  are  in 
danger  of  having  our  liberties  destroyed.  What 
have  we  seen  ?  The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who 
is  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and  writes  a 
letter  in  which  he  stigmatizes  the  Whigs  as  moral 
traitors'.  One  of  your  Assistant  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral, another  man  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
engaged,  not  in  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  but  in  en- 
deavoring to  manufacture  public  opinion  to  aid  in 
making  a  President.  It  is  a  system  which  per- 
vades all  the  departments  of  this  Government, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  We  have  even 
been  told  by  the  President,  he  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  Democratic  nominee.  Is  this  De- 
mocracy? If  it  be,  in  what  school  was  it  taught? 
Mr.  Jefferson 's  doctrine  was,  that  Executive  influ- 
ence ought  not  to  be  brought  in  conflict  with  the 
freedom  of  elections.  Can  that  be  said  of  the 
party  in  power  ? 

Dare  any  honest  man  in  this  House  rise  in  his 
place,  and  deny  that  the  whole  power  and  patron- 
age of  this  Government  is  shamefully,  unblush- 
ingly  used  for  the  purpose  of  electing  General 
Cass  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States?  I 
speak  of  these  things  not,  sir,  as  a  partisan,  but 
as  they  were  spoken  of  by  the  great  fathers  of  the 
Republican  party,  to  which  I  have  always  be- 
longed— as  they  were  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jefferso.i, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots,  in  the  better  days 
of  the  Republic. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  strange  and  startling  doctrines 
since  I  have  been  here.  At  an  early  period  of  this 
session  a  majority  of  this  body,  believing  the  late 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  have 
been  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced, dared  to  place  that  opinion  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  this  House,  so  that  never  hereafter  might 
that  act  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  similar 
usurpations.  Whether  that  opinion  was  weU- 
Wunded,  I  have  not  lime  now  to  discuss.  I  pre- 
sume no  man  of  honor  doubts  that  it  was  honestly 
and  sincerely  entertained  by  those  who  voted  it. 
This  has,  by  members  on  the  other  side,  equally 
interested  with  any  others  on  this  floor  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  full  constitutional  authority  of  this 
House,  been  denouced  as  something  monstrous. 
Who  and  what  are  we,  sir?  A  parcel  of  miserable, 
cringing  slaves,  who  dare  not  speak  above  our 
breath,  for  fear  of  giving  ofl'ence  at  the  palace!  Or 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation — the  sentinels  upon 
the  watch-towers  of  the  Constitution — bound  to 
challenge  and  rebuke  all  infractions  of  that  sacred 
instrument,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may  ? 
Had  this  House  shrunk  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  they  would  have  exhibited  a  craven 
spirit,  deserving  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all 
men.  In  the  State  from  which  I  come,  and  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  we  call 
things  by  names  which  we  think  appropriately  be- 
longs to  them.  AVhen  we  believe  the  President 
has  usurped  powers,  we  denounce  it  accordingly. 

I  feel  already  so  much  exhausted,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  having  been  here,  without  any  refreshment, 
more  than  ten  hours,  that  I  shall  trespass  very 
little  further  upon  your  patience.     I  look  upon  the 
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contest  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
enga2;eJ,  as  involving;  the  g;reatest  and  most  im- 
portant principles  and  consequences.  With  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
[Mr.  Claytom,]  I  believe  it  is  a  contest,  whether 
the  people  shall  have  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment— whether  they  shall  make  the  laws  they  be- 
lieve necessary  to  their  interest  and  happiness — or 
whether  all  legislative  power  shall  be  taken  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  States, 
and  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  I  believe, 
and  hope,  that  the  people  are  determined  to  expel 
the  present  party  which  has  so  abused  the  power 
confided  to  it,  and  place  it  in  other  hands. 

It  is  said  the  Whig  party  have  been  opposed 
to  military  men,  and  cannot  consistently  vote  for 
General  Taylor.  Is  not  General  Cass  supported 
for  the  same  reason?  The  difference  between 
them  is,  that  one  has  earned  for  himself  and  his 
country  immortal  honor,  whilst  the  other  is  set  up 
for  a  hero  without  having  done  anything  beyond 
breaking  his  sword  at  Hull's  surrender,  even  if 
he  did  that.  The  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
Peck,]  has  spoken  of  the  Whig  party  as  the  re- 
vilers  ofGen^'al  Jackson.  Who,  I  would  ask, 
reviled  that  illustrious  warrior  more  than  the  edi- 
tor of  the  organ  of  this  Administration  ?  Who  was 
it  who  said,  he  could  not  understand  the  provis- 
ions of  the  plainest  law.'  What  presses  poured 
upon  the  head  of  that  distinguished  man  more 
\ituperation  and  abuse  than  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer and  Albany  Argus?  And,  so  far  as  my  rec- 
ollection serves  me,  those  who  were  most  bitter 
in  their  abuse  of  General  Jackson  before  his  elec- 
tion, were  tiie  very  men  who,  when  he  was  clothed 
with  power,  became  his  most  abject  flatterers  and 
fawning  sycophants.  Such,  I  am  sure,  was  the 
case  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  my  own 
State;  and  not  only  there,  buf  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Union.  Yes,  sir,  those  who  had  stigma- 
tized him  as  incompetent,  as  a  tyrant,  as  every- 
thing mean  and  base,  suddenly  discovered,  when 
he  had  office  to  bestow — honors  and  emoluments 
to  confer — he  was  the  greatest  man  that  the  tide  of 
time  had  produced. 

Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  would  not 
at  all  surprise  me  if  some  of  those  who  now  view 
General  Taylor  as  a  mere  ignoramus,  should, 
when  the  people  shall  have  elevated  him  to  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift,  discover  that  they  have 
labored  under  a  great  mistake — that  he  is  "  a  mar- 
velous proper  man."  1  am  certain  they  will,  if 
by  that  means  they  can  promote  their  interests. 
I  do  not  stand  here  as  the  eulogist  of  any  man; 
but  the  simplicity  of  General  Taylor's  manners, 
his  sterling  common  sense,  his  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, his  unquestioned  patriotism,  furnish  the 
strongest  guarantees  to  the  American  people  that 
his  administration,  should  he  be  elected,  will  be 
eminently  prosperous  to  his  whole  country.  For 
one,  I  am  content  to  rely  upon  them  with  undoubt- 
ing  confidence. 


ARMY  APPROPRIATION  KILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  JAMESON, 

OF    JNIISSOURI,  • 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.iugust  3,  1848. 
The  Army  Appropriniioii  Bill  Ijeiiig  under  consideration 
in  Coiniiiiltee  oftlie  VVIioie  House — 

Mr.  JAMESON  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  in  at  length  getting  the  floor.  He  would 
slate,  however,  that  he  presumed,  like  other  gen- 
tlemen who  had  spoken  before  him,  he  should  be 
considered  out  of  order  if  he  should  attempt  to 
make  any  remarks  in  relation  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter under  consideration.  [A  laugh.]  JXot  having 
heard,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and 
especially  since  the  nominations  were  made  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  upon  one  soli- 
tary bill  any  reference  to  the  point  in  issue  before 
the  House,  he  considered  the  rule  so  well  estab- 
lished by  the  force  of  precedent,  as  to  make  it  out 
of  order  to  speak  to  the  army  bill,  and  he  should 
proceed  to  speak  on  other  subjects. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  said  in  relation  to 
the  veto  power.  One  of  the  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina,  who  had  made  a  speech  to-night,  [Mr. 
BoTDON,]  went  the  whole  length,  and  said  that  no 
veto  should  ever  be  placed  upon  any  bill  passed  by 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be;  not  excepting,  even,  bills  in  open 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman,  a  representative,  in  part,  of  North 
Carolina,  a  southern  State,  took  the  high  ground, 
that  although  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
might  pass  a  law  absolutely  emancipating  every 
slave  of  his  own  and  of  his  constituents,  and  of  the 
entire  State  of  North  Carolina,  yet  the  President 
should  not  veto  it!  This  was  the  strait  to  which 
gentlemen  were  driven  I 

He  intended  to  examine  the  veto  power  in  an- 
other view  than  any  which  had  been  taken  of  it. 
He  proposed  to  look  back  to  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic,  in  making  three  independ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government,  which  were 
to  act,  each  in  their  own  separate,  distinct  spliere, 
as  functionaries,  servants,  or  agents  of  the  people, 
to  promote  the  people's  interests,  and  advance  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Republic.  These 
three  departments  were  formed  in  our  Constitution 
independent  of  each  other,  dependent  alone  upon 
the  sovereign  power — the  people;  accountable  not 
to  each  other — the  Executive  not  accountable  to 
the  Legislature,  or  the  Legislature  to  the  Execu- 
tive, nor  the  Judiciary  to  either — but  expressly 
independent  of  each  other,  and  depeadent  alone 
, :  upon  the  great  sovereign  power  of  the  people. 
j :  Here  was  the  majestic,  glorious  principle  on  which 
I  our  Government  was  based.  It  was  the  object  of 
I  our  ancestors  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  the  re- 
\'  publics  of  the  Old  World  had  been  wrecked. 
h  Those  republics  had  fallen  into  despotism  for  the 
want  of  that  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
]j  was  so  wisely  placed  in  our  Constitution,  under 
which  the  three  departments  were  independent 
of  each  other,  and  yet  a  check  upon  each  other. 
In  the  ancient  republics,  too  much  power  was 
^  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  or  too  much 
ii  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature;  and  where  you 
'  make  one  concentrated  power,  whether  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  or  a  few,  or  many,  if  there 
j'  is  no  check  upon  it,  it  is  certain  to  usurp  the 
{,  liberties  of  the  people  and  tyrannize  over  them. 
All  history  hatl  proved  this.  The  object  and 
scheme,  then,  of  our  Government  being  to  form 
three  departments,  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  directly  operating  as  checks  upon  each  other, 
it  was  the  best  system  which  human  wisdom  could 
devise  to  prevent  either  department  from  taking 
away  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Here  were  the 
Executive,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Judiciary;'  it 
being  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  pass  laws, 
the  Executive  being  required  to  approve  them  be- 
fore they  could  take  efTect,  and  they  beinj  open  to 
the  revision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  the 
tribunal  to  pass  upon  their  constitutionality  and 
validity.  And  so  cautious  were  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  not  to  intrust  the  legislative  Dowerto 
one  branch,  that  they  provided  for  the  House  of 
Representatives — the  members  of  which  were  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  by 
them — and  the  Senate,  which  represented  the 
States  in  their  sovereign,  corporate  capacity;  each 
State,  whether  large  or  small,  having  two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate,  and  the  Representatives 
in  the  House  being  apportioned  to  the  numbers  of 
the  people.  Thus,  we  had  not  only  three  inde- 
pendent departments,  which  were  checks  upon 
each  ojjier,  but  we  had  the  Legislature  itself 
divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  was  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

Now,  the  Whig  party  had  forgotten  this  great 
fundamental  principle  of  checks  and  balances  in 
our  Constitution,  and  they  seemed  as  afraid  of 
this  veto  power,  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers,  as  a  mad  dog  was  of  looking  at  water! 

It  would  be  recollected  that  this  veto  power  was 
a  qualified  one.  The  veto  power  under  our  Con- 
stitution was  not  an  affirmative  power.  It  could 
not  destroy  or  affirm;  it  could  only  negative  and 
stay  a  measure  for  the  lime  being.  Was  it  in  any 
way  like  the  veto  power  of  monarchical  govern- 
ments? When  the  King  or  the  dueen  of  Eng- 
land vetoed  a  measure,  it  destroyed  it  forever. 
The  veto  power  of  the  monarch  was  destruction 
to  the  thing  vetoed.  But  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  not  destruc- 
tive; it  stayed,  suspended  the  passage  of  a  bill 
into  a  law  until  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
sovereign.     In  England  fthe  sovereign  power  re- 


sided in  the  Crown  ;  so  in  all  monarchical  gov- 
ernments. But  in  our  Government  the  sovereign 
power  resided  in  the  people.  The  people  was  the 
King  in  these  United  States.  The  Representatives 
and  the  President,  and  all  the  functionaries  of  the 
Government,  were  no  more  or  no  less  than  the 
agents,  the  servants  of  the  people,  bound  to  dx> 
their  will  under  the  Constitution.  And  to'  ttik 
people  all  appeals  lay,  and  to  no  other  power. 
Why,  then,  compare  the  veto  power  of -the  Presi- 
dent, under  our  Constitution,  with  the  veto  power 
of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ?  Why,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  others  brought  in  British 
authority,  and  they  had  been  told  by  gentlemen, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  veto  in  a  republican 
form  of  government,  that  in  England  for  160  years 
the  Crown  had  not  vetoed  a  bill.  But  it  was  very 
well  known  that  no  bill  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
without  consulting  the  Crown.  Therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  veto;  in 
the  second  place,  if  a  veto  was  given,  it  was  ever- 
lasting, it  was  absolute  destruction  to  the  measure: 
whereas  here,  it  was  but  a  suspension  of  the 
measure  to  give  time  for  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
It  would  also  be  recollected  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  veto,  when  exercised,  was  always  against  the 
people,  and  no  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  to  decide 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  whether 
the  veto  was  right  or  wrong.  Let  gentlemen  look 
back  to  the  history  of  the  veto  power  as  exercised 
under  this  Government.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
appeals  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  where 
the  question  had  been  referred  back  to  the  sov- 
erei^  power,  that  sovereign  posver  had  in  twenty- 
four  cases  (and  one  was  yet  undecided)  sustained 
the  veto  of  the  President.  How  could  Whig  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  face  of  this  remarkable  fact,  declare 
that  there  had  been  anything  unjust  or  objection- 
able in  the  veto  power  as  exercised  by  those  Presi- 
dents who  had  vetoed  bills?  It  had  been  said 
here  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  two  Adamses, 
and  Van  Buren,  had  not  exercised  the  veto.  But 
who  would  deny  that  it  would  have  been  better — 
that  it  would  have  been  for  the  country's  benefit, 
for  the  elder  Adams  to  have  vetoed  the  alien  and 
sedition  law,  and  have  prevented  that  agitation 
which  came  so  near  riving  asunder  our  glorious 
Union?  Would  not  the  country  have  sustained 
him  in  a  veto  of  that  bill?  For,  be  it  recollected, 
that  was  the  only  solitary  instance  where  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  had  been  periled  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  three  departments  in  connection. 
That  was  a  time  in  which  every  man  who  was  in 
favor  of  republicanism  and  republican  liberty  must 
have  trembled  'for  the  safely  of  the  Government, 
and  must  have  desired  that  the  veto  power,  which 
was  now  so  much  abused,  should  have  been  ex- 
ercised. It  had  turned  out  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  however,  that  on  all  the  important  ques- 
tions in  which  the  safety  of  the  country  was  en- 
dangered, the  three  departments  had  not  agreed. 
This  Government  was  a  Government  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  when  you  strike  out  one  of 
these  checks,  either  virtually  by  raising  such  a 
hue  and  cry  against  it,  or  directly  by  repeal, 
and  thus  mutilate  the  sacred  Constitution  of  our 
fathers  which  had  shielded  our  liberty  so  Ipng, 
under  which  we  had  enjoyed  such  prosperity,  and 
made  such  progress  as  rendered  us  unlike  any  na- 
tion on  earth;  when  you  did  this,  you  number  tjie' 
days  of  the  Republic.  This  power  was  wisely  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution,  and  all  patriots  would 
rue  the  day  when  it  was  torn  from  it,  as  the  Whig 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  political 
capital,  were  now  seeking  to  do.  Why,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  were  no  more  or  less 
than  human  beings,  and  were  liable  to  temptations, 
and  great  temptations  had  been  placed  before  them. 
In  1832,  the  mammoth  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
that  controlled  all  the  currency  of  the  Union;  that 
had  all  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  its  power; 
that  put  up  and  put  down  the  State  banks,  and 
politicians,  too,  to  a  great  extent,  at  its  will,  came 
into  this  Hall — it  was  not  Cave  Johnson,  your 
Postmaster  General,  who  happened  to  walk  in  one 
day  within  the  bar;  it  was  not  some  head  of  a 
bureau— but  a  mighty,  a  powerful  bank  came 
into  your  legislative  hall,  and  gave  money  to  its 
members, and  memberafter  member  who  had  voted 
against  it,  tuened  round  and  voted  for  it;  and  four 
years  before  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  under  the 
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indiience  which  its  money  had  upon  the  members 
of  Congress  of  that  day,  upon  the  eve  of  General 
Jackson's  reelection,  it  went  into  the  field  against 
him;  the  bank  that  had  been  chartered  to  a  great 
extent  by  bribery,  by  corrufition,  came  into  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  the  Whig  gentlemen  made 
no  noise  about  that;  but  if  the  Postmaster  General 
happened  to  have  business,  and  came  into  this 
Hall,  why  it  was  an  awful  thing;  and  it  came  in 
here  just  as  gentlemen  had  put  the  appropriation 
for  the  Savannah  river  into  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill — for  electioneering  purposes — -to 
make  an  issue  with  the  people's  candidate;  it  spent 
millions  against  GeneralJackson,  and  tried  to  over- 
turn and  corrupt  the  people  and  the  Government. 
But  old  Hickory,  or  the  people  through  him,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  too  strong  for  it.  He  killed  it; 
and  then  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  by  the 
Whig  party  all  over  the  country,  that  the  will  of 
the  people  through  Congress  had  been  defeated. 
He  supposed  that  party  held,  that  when  Congress 
passed  the  alien  and  sedition  law,  it  carried  out  the 
will  of  the  people.  He  supposed  that  when  the 
twenty-seventh  Congress  passed  the  most  odious 
measures  that  ever  were  passed,  they  carried  out 
the  popular  will.  But  the  people  signally  con- 
demned them.  He  said  that  Congress  did  not 
represent  the  will  of  the  people;  and  the  great  mis- 
take of  the  gentleman  was  in  saying  that  it  did. 
He  denied  it.  He  could  show  many  instances 
■where  they  had  misrepresented  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  beyond  all  conti-oversy  that  Congress 
did  not,  in  rechartering  the  hank  in  1832,  represent 
the  wilL  of  the  people;  and  there  was  the  issue 
formed  between  the  bank  and  General  Jackson. 
General  Jackson  vetoed  it,  and  in  that  veto  carried 
out  the  will  of  the  people,  and  they  found  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  by  their  votes  declaring  that 
General  Jackson  did  right.  Did  the  people  con- 
demn Mr.  Tyler's  veto? — that  man  whom  the 
Whigs  elected,  and  by  whom  they  were  Tijlerizedl 
He  had  thought  that  would  be  a  warning  to  that 
party,  but  they  would  not  learn  by  experience. 
They  were  on  a  great  deal  worse  ground  now  than 
they  were  then,  for  they  did  know  some  little  about 
Mr.  Tyler's  and  General  Harrison's  opinions. 
They  had  some  of  their  votes  on  record,  and  some 
of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — forMr.  Tyler  had  been  in  Con- 
gress— and  General  Harrison,  at^various  times, 
had  given  his  views  on  various  matters.  They  had 
selected  these  men;  and  for  the  first  time,  be  it  re- 
membered, in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  Irfi is 
country,  had  the  representatives  of  a  great  party, 
assembled  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  gen- 
eral convention — professing  to  represent  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  morality,  and  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  people — selected  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  put  him  before  the  people  for  their 
suffrages,  without  publishing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple one  solitary  principle  to  which  Ihey  held;  and 
though  there  were  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who 
had  predicted  that  he  would  be  elected,  yet  he 
(Mr.  J.)  had  not  considered  that  they  were  proph- 
ets, and  had  believed  otherwise;  he  had  believed 
that  they  were  wholly  mistaken.  But  they  had 
elected  their  candidate  in  1840.  Wliat  were  their 
views.'  How  had  they  come  into  power?  Just 
by  having  no  principles  at  all.  Their  principle  had 
been  no  principle,  and  their  consistency,  incon- 
sistency. That  had  been  the  platform  of  the  Whig 
party  then,  and  it  was  the  same  platform  now.  He 
had  seen  a  notice  the  other  day,  in  the  Intelligencer, 
that  the  Whig  party  would  meet  "  to-night,"  at  the 
"  Whig  platform."  What  sort  of  a  "  platform?" 
Had  General  Taylor  given  them  a  platform,  he  had 
asked?  But  going  down  Permsylvania  avenue,  he 
saw  there  a  little  bit  of  a  shanty,  with  some  rough 
boards  for  a  floor,  where  the  "  Rough  and  Ready 
Club"  of  this  city  held  their  meetings;  and  that  was 
the  Whig  "  platform"  that  ihey  were  to  meet  on.  It 
was  precisely  in  1840,  when  they  run  General 
Harrison,  as  it  was  now  with  General  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Fillmore:  the  party  had  had  no  pnnciples 
which  they  published,  and  on  which  they  agreed 
in  any  two  sections  of  the  country.  The  Whio-s 
in  Virginia  then  had  said  that  General  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Tyler  were  opposed  to  a  United  States 
bank,  to  the  protective  tariff,  and  gone  for  every- 
thing southern  in  principle — for  State  rights,  for 
slaver)'-,  &c. ;  the  Whigs  of  the  North  had  told 
their  people  that  their  candidates  were  for  every- 


thing northern — for  a  protective  tariff,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  and  so 
in  the  western  country  they  had  given  them  an- 
other set  of  principles.  They  had  as  many  sets 
of  principles  for  old  General  Harrison  as  there 
were  difTerentopinionsin  the  various  sections  of  the 
country;  they  had  moulded  him  into  just  what  they 
pleased.  He  did  not  wish  to  he  understood  assaying 
anything  disrespectful  of  General  Harrison — the 
old  man  whom  they  had  elected.  He  believed  he 
was  a  good  man,  a  patriot,  a  friend  to  his  country; 
and  he  believed,  if  the  leading  Whig  politicians 
had  let  that  man  alone,  and  let  him  take  his  own 
course,  that  he  would  have  come  out  honestly,  and 
declared  his  views  to  th.e  world.  He  believed,  if 
their  hungry  office-seekers  had  not  harassed  him 
so  much,  he  might  have  been  alive  at  this  day;  for 
since  he  had  been  here,  at  three  inaugurations,  he 
had  never  seen  anything  like  the  immense  crowd 
of  office-seekers  who  had  come  on  here  from  every 
part  of  the  country;  so  that  they  filled  up  the  whole 
city,  could  not  find  beds,  and  had  to  lie  by  scores 
upon  the  floor;  and  there  were  two  or  three  hun- 
dred applicants  for  nearly  every  important  office. 
He  believed  the  old  man  verily  lost  his  life  by 
being  so  beset  and  harassed.  That  was  the  course 
which  the  Whig  party  took  at  that  time.  And 
when  they  met  in  Congress  they  had  no  common 
principles — no  platform  on  which  they  could  stand 
together;  every  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  his 
own  peculiar  views,  differing  with  those  of  others, 
and  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  session  be- 
fore they  broke  asunder  as  a  rope  of  sand.  They 
had  no  common  principles,  except  a  scramble  for 
spoils  and  power,  and  they  went  asunder.  They 
had  been  trying,  from  that  hour  to  this,  to  find 
some  device  by  which  they  could  again  get  into 
power,  and  they  had  now  resorted  to  the  same 
experiment;  and  the  only  principle  they"  had  was, 
that  General  Taylor  would  not  veto  any  bill  passed 
by  this  patriotic  Congress,  that  always  did  every- 
thing according  to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  he 
agreed  with  one  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  that 
General  Taylor,  if  he  came  into  power,  would  find 
it  very  convenient  to  veto  every  bilf  that  did  not 
suit  him.  But  they  had  been  told  on  this  floor  by 
one  southern  man,  a  member  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Adams,]  that  if  he  [Mr.  A.]  were  President,  he 
would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso  if  it  were 
passed  by  Congress;  and  he  did  not  believe  Gen- 
eral Taylor  would,  and  he  hoped  he  would  not. 
If  the  gentleman  would  print  his  speech  as  he 
delivered  it,  he  (Mr.  J.)  would  pledge  himself  to 
send  off  a  large  quantity;  he  would  frank  the  gen- 
tleman's speech  all  through  the  southern  States, 
that  they  might  see  what  a  game  the  Whig  party 
on  this  floor  were  attempting  to  play  off  upon  the 
people.  A  Whig  member  from  Kentucky  decla- 
ring that  he  would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
and  he  hoped  General  Taylor  would  not!  A 
southern  Whig  giving  up  the  rights  of  his  own 
people — succumbing  to  the  North — succumbing  to 
northern  fanaticism  in  its  crusade  against  the  rights 
and  institutions  of  the  South  !  He  would  not  say 
that  this  fanaticism  e.xisled  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  northern  members  here.  He  did  not  blame 
them  so  much  as  he  blamed  southern  Whigs  for 
the  constant  encroachments  to  which  they  assented , 
and  in  which  they  joined,  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South.  While  southern  Whigs  on  this  floor  were 
sleeping  at  their  posts,  and  quietly  submitting  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  North,  the  North,  like  a 
wily  foe,  were  steadily  moving  on  with  determi- 
nation and  energy  and  philosophy,  step  by  step, 
in  their  war  upon  the  South.  Not  one  solitary 
Whig  from  the  North,  since  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise in  1820,  had  ever  given  a  single  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  institutions  of  the  South.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  knew  all  these  facts,  and  yet  he 
got  up  on  this  floor  and  said  he  was  willing  to 
trust  southern  institutions  with  the  Whigs  of  the 
North;  and  he  went  the  whole  length  of  the  Tap- 
pans,  and  Garrisons, and  Giddingses,  and  declared 
here  before  the  country  that  he  himself  would  not 
veto  the  Wilmot  proviso  if  Congress  passed  it,  and 
he  hoped  General  Taylor  would  not!  But  his 
Whig  friends  from  the  South  would  suppress  that 
speech;  they  would  tell  him  never  to  write  it  out, 
never  to  send  it  home  to  the  South,  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats would  spread  it  all  over  the  South.  He 
(Mr.  J.)  pledged  himself , that  that  speech  would 
never  see  daylight. 


There  was  another  portion  of  the  southern 
Whigs  who  took  no  particular  ground;  they  would 
not  tell  you  what  they  were  for:  they  were  against 
the  compromise  of  the  Senate,  but  they  would  not 
say  what  they  would  substitute  for  it,  because  the 
game  was  to  keep  this  question  open;  and  they 
were  determined,  to  a  man,  that  no  solitary  bill 
should  pass  both  Houses  to  quiet  the  excitement 
on  this  question, and  secure  the  rights  of  the  South. 
The  scheme  was  fixed;  the  plan  was  laid — a  deep 
laid  plan;  southern  Whigs  gave  up  the  rights  of 
their  constituents,  conceded  to  the  North  every- 
thing they  wanted,  for  the  Whig  party  of  the 
North  being  the  stronger,  they  wanted  a  miserable 
chance  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils,  in 
case  they  elected  their  President. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Kentucky,  here  interposed, 
and  desired  to  say,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
his  colleague,  [Mr.  Adams,]  in  the  speech  which 
he  had  made,  did  not  represent  the  feelings  of  one 
man  in  a  hundred  in  the  Stale  of  Kentucky.  He 
felt  it  due  to  his  State,  he  felt  it  due  to  his  friends 
from  the  South,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
KentucKy,  distinctly  and  unequivocally  to  declare, 
he  as  firmly  believed,  as  he  belie\;ed  in  his  own 
existence,  and  that  he  now  stood  in  the  presence 
of  his  God,  that  his  colleague  did  not  represent,  in 
the  position  he  had  taken  on  this  floor,  the  feel- 
ings of  one  man  out  of  a  hundred,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Jameson  continued.  While  this  was  the 
state  of  the  case  with  the  southern'Whigs,  some 
of  them  declaring  thev  hoped  General  Taylor 
would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso,  nor  any- 
thing which  Congress  might  pass,  and  while  the 
northern  Whigs,  some  of  them,  even  claimed  that 
he  was  opposed  to  slavery: — whilelliese  were  repre- 
sented to  be  the  views  of  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, what  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
their  nominee  for  Vice  President?  His  votes  in 
Congress  were  well  known.  In  the  twenty-fifih 
^ongress,  in  voting  against  the  Atherton  resolu- 
tions, he  had  said,  not  in  so  many  words,  but  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally,  that  the  Government 
had  the  right  to  go  into  the  States,  and  interfeie 
with  slavery  therein.  How,  then,  could  any  sen- 
sible man,  who  had  any  interest  in,  or  any  regard 
for,  the  rights  of  the  South — knowing  that  the 
North  had  a  majority  of  fifj^-  votes  on  this  floor, 
and  knowing  that  Mr.  Fillmore,  if  elected  Vice 
President,  might  give  the  casting  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate; knowing,  too,  that  it  was  said,  by  General 
Taylor's  friends,  and  so  declared  in  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  that  they  were 
circulatin?  all  over  the  land,  that  General  Taylor 
would  veto  no  bill  which  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass; 
knowing,  too,  the  constant  concessions  that  the 
Whigs  of  the  South  were  making  to  their  friends 
of  the  North, — how,  then,  could  any  sensible 
man,  who  had  any  regard  for  southern  institutions, 
vote  for  General  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore?  He 
warned  Whig  politicians  from  the  South,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  were  not  thus  to  be  hood- 
winked and  deluded.  They  had  too  high  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  and  their  own  rights,  to  con- 
sent to  place  themselves  in  such  hands.  After 
making  this  move  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  this  move  upon  the  Territories — after  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District,  as  the  Whig  party  of 
the  North  had  been  in  favor  of  doing  for  years, 
and  after  preventing  it  from  going  into  the  Terri- 
tories— inlelligent  men  of  the  South  had  no  idea 
that  the  Whig  party  would  stop  there.  When 
they  saw  the  influence  that  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  North  for  the  last  few  years — when 
they  saw  northern  Democrats  even  giving  way 
under  it — when  they  saw  it  carrying  everything 
before  it  at  the  North — could  any  man  believe,  that 
after  having  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  prevented  it  from  going  into  the  vast 
territories  we  had  recently  acquired — after  prevent- 
ino-  the  people  of  these  territories  from  making  their 
own  choice,  whether  they  would  come  in  as  States 
with  slavery  or  not — when  this  same  influence  al- 
ready controlled  nearly  all  the  elections  at  the 
North,  and  had  already  brought  the  North  to 
override  the  Constitution,  to  override  the  law, 
and  all  their  social  obligations  to  the  South,  and 
when  their  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  had 
declared,  indirectly  to  be  sure,  that  the  General 
Government  might  go  into  the  States  and  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States, — could  any  reason- 
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able  and  candid  man  believe,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  that  the  Whig  party,  if  they  got  into  power, 
would  stop  with  the  Territories?  No,  no;  there 
was  not  a  sensible  statesman,  North  or  South,  but 
ought  to  believe,  and  ought  to  know,  that  when 
one  inch  had  been  conceded  to  these  fanatical  de- 
mands, more,  and  still  more,  would  be  continually 
demanded.  Was  not  this  matter  of  interfering 
with  the  Territories  anew  thing?  Had  our  fathers 
any  idea  of  extending  the  ordinance  of  1787  any 
further  than  the  Northwestern  Terrritory?  Had 
there  been  any  attempt  to  apply  its  principles 
when  Iowa  was  admitted  ?  Had  the  attempt  ever 
been  made,  until  very  recently,  to  cross  the  iVlis- 
sissippi  with  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Gentlemen 
said  it  was  now  agitating  the  people,  and  they  de- 
manded that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  these 
new  territories.  But  who  were  agitating  the  ques- 
tion ?  Who  were  bringing  it  up  ?  It  was  brought 
up  from  the  North,  in  one  form  or  other,  by  the 
presentation  of  abolition  petitions,  by  inflamma- 
tory speeches,  and  movements  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  at 
last  had  come  in  the  Wilmot  proviso,  directly  pro- 
posing to  oufl-age  and  violate  the  rights  of  the 
South,  by  shutting  them  out  from  the  territory 
which  had  been  purchased  with  their  treasure  and 
with  their  blood,  freely  poured  out  with  the  treas- 
ure and  blood  of  the  North.  We  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  this  Wilmot  proviso  a  few  years  ago.  But 
the  Whigs  and  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  had 
united,  had  influenced  the  North,  and  now  they 
were  nearly  successful  in  breaking  down  every- 
thing that  opposed  them.  They  had  now  got  all 
of  New  York,  and  they  had  sacrificed  also,  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  other 
Slates  of  the  North,  DCTWocrats  that  used  to  stand 
up  in  this  House,  side  by  side  with  the  South,  in 
defence  of  their  just  rights.  Why,  the  Congress 
of  1839  had  scarcely  one  solitary  Democrat  of  the 
North  in  it  that  did  not  stand  up  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  the  South  under  the  Cofi- 
stitution.  That  was  all  the  South  asked.  They 
had  never  troubled  the  North;  they  had  never  said 
one  word  about  their  municipal  regulations,  and 
all  they  asked  in  turn  was,  to  be  let  alone.  They 
had  thought  once  that  they  had  settled  this  ques- 
tion, the  very  first  time  it  came  up  in  any  tangible 
form  that  showed  it  was  dangerous  to  the  Union. 
In  1820,  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  they  had  thought  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  yielded  for  the  sake  of 
conciliation  and  harmony  had  settled  this  ques- 
tion forever.  A  so-called  compromise  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  Missouri  was  admitted;  and  if  he  had  been 
there,  and  been  old  enough  to  raise  his  voice 
upon  the  question,  he  would  have  said,  that  he 
never  on  earth  would  have  submitted  to  that  com- 
promise; he  would  have  said  to  Missouri,  Stand 
out  from  the  Union;  if  you  can't  come  in  without 
having  your  southern  line  the  line  to  divide  slavery 
and  free  territory,  with  nothing  but  an  imaginary 
line  for  your  slaves  to  tread  over  into  free  States 
on  two  sides  of  you;  if  you  cannot  come  in  inde- 
pendent; if  the  South  has  to  make  that  surrender 
of  her  rights — 1  say,  stand  out.  Let  Missouri, 
and  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana,  and  such  other  States  as  think 
proper,  stand  out.  We  will  soon  have  Texas,  we 
could  have  to  the  Pacific;  and  we  would  never  sub- 
mit to  such  an  indignity.  Yet  notwithstanding 
'  the  South  liad,  from  time  to  time,  yielded  every- 
thing; notwithstanding  it  had  continually  suc- 
cumbed to  the  North,  (and  southern  Whigs  had 
done  it;)  notwithstanding  they  had  given  to  the 
North  down  to  36°  30'  to  be  free  territory,  letting 
Missouri  come  in  with  slavery  to  between  forty- 
one  and  forty-two  degrees;  notwithstanding  they 
had  made  these  unreasonable  concessions  to  the 
North,  yet  it  was  the  North  first,  the  northern 
abolitionists,  who  had  proceeded  to  make  a  breach 
on  that  compromise  under  which  we  had  got  along 
in  peace  since  1820,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  States 
was  concerned.  It  was  well  known,  that  when 
Iowa  was  admitted,  wtiich  was  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  had  not  been  an  attempt  to  force 
upon  them  the  ordinance  of  1787;  for  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  that  ordinance  only  reached  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  All  our  territorial  bills  had  been 
passed  without  this  question  being  agitated  any 
more.     The  South  had  agreed  to  the  compromise 


in  good  faith,  and  they  had  never  violated  it.  But 
the  North,  finding  that  at  one  time  we  had  made 
this  grand  sacrifice;  that  the  South  had  given  up 
a  vast  country  to  them  in  order  to  have  peace,  in 
order  to  be  let  alone;  notwithstanding  the  South 
had  given  them  to  36°  30', — wanted  to  go  down 
to  the  equator,  and  had  brought  in  this  Wilmot 
proviso;  before  which  we  had  had  no  disturbance, 
and  which  the  North  had  come  to  make  a  test 
question.  And  these  Wilmot-proviso  men  had 
nominated  General  Taylor!  Mr.  J.  cared  not  what 
the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  were; 
he  (Mr.  J.)  had  his  own  opinions  about  General 
Taylor.  A  man  who  had  accumulated  so  vast  a 
fortune  as  he  had,  whose  fortune  was  one-half  in 
slaves,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  become 
more  profitable  if  we  had  more  slave  territory; 
who  owned  two  hundred  slaves,  and  yet  had  be- 
come so  penerious  that  he  couJd  not  take  out  of 
the  post  ofiice  a  bundle  of  letters,  (costing  four 
dollars  and  eighty  cents,)  one  of  which  contained 
the  information  that  lie  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  was  a  thing  unheard  of! 
Was  such  a  man  to  be  looked  to  as  the  man  who, 
by  one  solitary  act  of  his  Own  free  will,  would 
strike  down  and  destroy  his  own  properly  in  these 
two  hundred  slaves?  Mr.  J.  would  tell  them  how 
it  would  be  if  General  Taylor  should  be  elected 
President,  (which  God  forbid!)  and  Congress 
should  send  him  a  bill  of  this  character — a  bill 
containing  the  Wilmot  proviso:  he  would  say  it 
was  inconsiderately  passed;  that  it  was  passed  in 
undue  haste  and  precipitation;  and  therefore,  being 
so  passed,  he  would  veto  it.  His  northern  sup- 
porters would  say,  "  this  Wilmot  proviso  has  been 
under  consideration  for  a  long  time;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  deliberately  considered 
in  Congress  after  Congress,  and  by  the  people." 
"Oh!  no,"  he  would  reply;  "it  has  been  run 
through  loo  quick;  it  has  been  inconsiderately  p&ssed, 
and  I  cannot  now  give  it  my  Executive  sanction  and 
approval."  That  is  the  way  he  would  fix  it.  Yet 
they  found  a  man  from  the  South  reckless  enough 
to  rise  on  this  floor,  and  declare,  that  he  believed 
General  Taylor  would  not  veto  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. 

No  man  could  claim,  on  this  floor  or  any- 
where else,  that  he  was  authorized  to  speak  for 
General  Taylor.  Now,  let  him  put  to  gentlemen 
certain  questions:  If  General  Taylor  should  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  was  he  in 
favor  of  chartering  a  bank  of  the  United  States? 
Was  he  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1846?  Was  he  in 
favor  t)f  the  independent  treasury,  or  of  putting 
the  public  moneys  into  the  banks?  Would  he  veto 
the  Wilmot  proviso?  Would  he  veto  a  bill  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Nobody  could  answer  these  questions.  No; 
there  was  no  platform  laid  down  by  him  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  or  by  the  great  party  which 
nominated  him  in  Convention.  Well,  he  said  he 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington, 
and  Jefferson,  and  Madison;  although  Wash- 
ington and  Madison  aided  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tution, and  agreed  to  the  insertion  of  the  veto 
power  as  a  high  conservative  power,  and  as  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  great  injury  being  done  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  country;'  yet  he  proposed  to 
destroy  this  great  check  and  balance  in  that  instru- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  he  professed  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  these  illustrious  men !  What 
inconsistency!  What  an  insult,to  the  intelligence 
of  ihe  people  of  this  coui^try  !  Was  there  not  a 
good  reason  why  the  elder  Adams,  and  Madison, 
and  Jefferson,  did  not  oftener  exercise  the  veto 
power?  It  would  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,during  his  administration, had  a  largemajority 
of  Congress  in  his  favor.  His  opinions  were  well 
known,  and  they  made  their  legislation  to  accord 
therewith,  and  did  not  deliberately  set  themselves 
down  to  pass  measures  directly  in  violation  of  his 
known  and  declared  opinions;  because  there  never 
was  anything  so  foolish  in  any  deliberative  body, 
of  consuming  the  people's  time  and  money  for 
weeks  and  weeks  in  Congress  for  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  having  their  measures  vetoed,  as  the  Whig's 
of  this  House  had  poked  the  appropriation  of 
fifty-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  Savannah  river 
into  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  getting  a  veto,  for  they  knew,  and  the 
country  knew  his  declared  opinions.     Was  this 


fair,  was  it  honest  legislation  ?  No;  it  was  one  of 
the  resorts  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  purpose  of 
making  political  capital  for  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Here  the  hour  expired. 


GENERAL  CASS'S  EXTRA  PAY,  &c. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  STEWART, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jlugust  3,  1848. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  being  under  consideration  in 

Committee  oftlie  Wliole  House — 

Mr.  STEWART  rose  at  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m., 
the  House  having  been  in  session  thirteen  hours, 
and  said,  late  as  was  the  hour  he  had  some  few 
remarks  to  make  which  he  would  make  now,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee.  He  said,  I  rise, 
principally,  to  settle  a  small  account  with  a  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  [Mr.  McClelland,]  and  it 
is  with  no  little  regret  that  [  perceive  the  gentleman 
is  not  in  his  seal,  for  I  prefer  saying  in  his  presence 
that  which  I  am  about  to  utter.  However,  I  have 
no  alternative,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
but  to  proceed  at  once,  or  in  all  human  probability 
leave  matters  unexplained  which  I  feel  myself  im- 
periously called  upon  to  maintain  and  justify.  I 
hope,  however,  soon  to  see  the  gentleman  in  his 
seat. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  time  ago,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  which  I  made  on  this  floor, 
I  took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  public  oificial 
conduct  of  Governor  Cass,  while  Governor  of 
Michigan  Territory,  and  ex  officio  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs.  That  was  a  proper  subject  of 
examination  by  a  Representative  of  the  people, 
especially  as  the  then  governor  is  now  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this 
entire  Union.  Some  time  after  the  delivery  of  that 
speech,  I  had  occasion  to  leave  this  city  on  a  visit 
to  my  family,  and  during  my  absence  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  undertook  to  answer  what  I 
had  said;  and  this  he  did,  as  it  appears  from  his 
printed  speech,  with  some  severity.  He  charac- 
(.erized  my  speech  as  a  vilification  of  Governor 
Cass.  He  said  I  had  been  guilty  of  traducing  that 
distinguished  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  understood  to  be  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative. He  charged  me  with  having  been  guilty 
of  making  "  reckless  charges"  in  regard  to  the 
extra  pay  which  Governor  Cass  had  received. 
Will  it  then  be  deemed  strange  if  l,even  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night,  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity now  presented  to  take  a  befitting  notice  of 
that  gentleman's  speech?  It  is  due  to  myself  that 
I  should  not  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed;  but  1  assure 
the  committee  I  shall  not  follow  that  gentleman's 
example;  I  will  not  enter  into  competition  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  the  use  of  abusive 
epithets.  It  would  not  become  me  nor  the  place 
where  I  stand,  nor  will  it  serve  the  cause  of  truth. 
This  is  no  theatre  for  such  displays. 

I  would  do  injustice  to  no  man;  and  of  Governor 
Cass  I  have  said  no  more  than  unquestioned  docu- 
ments warrant;  but  called  upon  as  I  have  been  by 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  feel 
constrained  to  repeat  some  of  the  statements  which 
I  have  heretofore  made,  and  to  add  others  of  even 
a  worse  character,  of  which  I  was  then  ignorant. 
For  these  statements  I  rely  on  public  official  docu- 
ments. If,  then,  I  err,  I  do  so  relying  on  oflficial 
statements  emanating  from  the  political  and  per- 
sonal friends  of  General  Cass  himself,  and  which 
I  have  never  heard  doubted.  And  on  these  docu- 
ments I  still  rely  to  sustain  the  statements  which 
I  have  before  made,  and  others  which  I  shall  now 
submit  to  the  committee  and  to  the  country. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  I  stated 
the  fact  that  General  Cass,  whilst  Governor  and 
ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  charged  and  received  from 
this  Government  $60,412  as  extra  compensation 
over  and  above  his  regular  and  legal  salary.  I 
now  repeat  that  statement,  and  I  have  not  only  of- 
ficial documents  here  to  prove  its  truth  to  the  extent 
of  every  dollar,  and  much  more  as  will  soon  ap- 
pear, but  I  have  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McClelland]  himself,  in  which 
he  admits  distinctly  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
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General  Cass's  Extra  Pay — Mr.  Andretu  Stewart. 


Ho.  OF  Reps. 


He  admits  that  Governor  Cass  received  $60,412 
over  and  above  his  salary,  and  he  enumerates  the 
sums  whicli  make  up  that  amount.  He  admits  it, 
every  dollar,  as  stated  by  me,  and  then  he  under- 
takes to  explain  it.  Sir,  he  says,  among  other 
things,  that  it  is  not  all  extra  pay,  but  partly  ex- 
penses which  he  had  incurred  at  various  times. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan;  but  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  all  his 
expenses,  and  all  the  sums  he  advanced  for  "pro- 
visions" and  ''presents"  to  the  Indians,  for^very 
pound  of  iron,  steel,  and  everything  else,  has  been 
charged  to,  and  repaid  by,  the  Government,  and 
that  the  sum  of  §60,412  constitutes  no  part  of 
those  charges,  but  is  an  amount  which  went  into 
Governor  Cass's  private  pocket.  Were  these  not 
extras  then  ?  There  were  but  two  kinds  of  pay  to 
the  officers  of  this  Government,  regular  and  extra. 
Governor  Cass's  regular  pay  was  !(j2,000  per  an- 
num, and  these  sums,  which  amount  to  f,60,412, 
were  extras,  over  and  above  his  regular  salary; 
add  his  regular  salary,  §36,000,  and  the  sum  re- 
ceived would  be  |9G,412.  But  I  have  not  only  the 
admission  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but 
the  official  documents  which  expressly  declared 
this  |60,412  to  be  "extra  allowances."  The  res- 
olutions of  Congress  which  brought  to  light  these 
enormous  and  unprecedented  extras,  called  on  the 
War  Department  for  "extra  allowances,"  and 
extra  allowances  alone.  Is  it  not,  then,  manifest, 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman,  that  a  portion 
of  this  admitted  payment  of  $60,442  were  not  ex- 
tras, is  utterly  unfounded?  Is  it  not  an  attempt  to 
conceal  the  truth,  and  deceive  the  people  as  to  the 
real  character  of  these  extraordinary  charges.' 

Here,  sir,  is  the  resolution  itself,  adopted  the 
28th  of  February,  1842,  calling  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  communicate  to  this  House  "the  names 
'  of  such  officers  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
'the  army,  including  paymasters  and  Governors 
'  of  Territories,  who  have  received  ea;<?'a  allowance; 
•  the  time  when  received;  the  amount  of  the  extra 
'  allowance  paid  to  each;  the  service  for  which  the 
'  extra  allowance  was  claimed;  and  the  authority 
'  under  which  it  was  made."  These  are  the  very 
words  of  the  call.  Two  reports  were  accordingly 
made  in  answer  to  this  resolution ;  one  by  the  Second, 
and  the  other  by  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 
To  show  the  care  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  documents,  I  may  here  observe,  that  clerks 
were  regularly  employed  for  two  years  on  one, 
and  one  year  on  the  other,  of  these  reports;  and 
that,  in  making  up  the  smallest  of  the  two,  they 
examined  30,000  accounts  and  vouchers.  These 
reports,  then,  are  the  authority  on  which  I  rely  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement  t)iat  General  Cass  re- 
ceived $60,412  as  extra  allowances.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  official  facts,  the  representative  of 
General  Cass  on  this  floor  has  the  hardihood  to 
say  that  these  are  not  "extra  allowances,''  and  to 
charge  me  in  my  absence  with  "willful"  misstate- 
ments; with  vilifying  and  trisducing  General  Cass 
by  so  representing  them.  I  submit,  sir,  who  is 
guilty  of  willful  misrepresentations.' 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  When  were  those  reports 
made? 

Mr.  Stewart.  One  was  made  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1842,  and  the  other  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1843,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  28th 
of  February,  1842.  They  were  reports  made  by 
officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  which  called  for  nothing  but  "extra 
allowances,"  and  they  show  that  General  Cass  re- 
ceived for  extra  charges  the  enormous  sum  of 
$60,412,  more  than  was  paid  to  all  the  Governors 
of  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  since  the 
foundation  of  our  Government  up  to  this  hour. 
Let  gentlemen  be  patient — this  is  not  all.  I  was 
myself  ignorant  of  much  the  worst  part  of  this 
case  when  I  spoke  before.  I  have  some  further 
developments  to  make,  before  I  take  my  seat,  that 
will  startle  gentlemen  over  the  way,  theiij  candi- 
date, and  the  country — transactions  which,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  honest  man  would  stand  up  and 
justify,  here  or  elsewhere.  But,  before  proceeding 
to  this  matter,v  I  have  a  few  words  more  to  say  to 
the  gentlem^ui  from  Michigan.  That  gentleman 
admits  the  receipt,  by  Governor  Cass,  of  the 
$60,412  over  and  above  his  regular  salary.  Now, 
hear  his  explanations  as  to  the  first  item,  $6,610, 
for  rations.  In  the  first  plac'fe,  what  are  the  facts? 
Governor  Cass,  in  October,  1821^came  to  this  city 


to  settle  his  accounts,  and,  in  addition  to  an  extra 
allowance  of  $1,500  per  year  over  and  above  his 
legal  salary  of  $2,000,  he  charged  ten  rations  a 
day,  at  twenty  cents  each,  for  every  day  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  in  1813,  to  1821,  (seven 
or  eight  years,)  amounting  to  $730  a  year,  for  the 
whole  period.  This  was  a  charge  of  money  made 
for  rations  to  which  Governor  Cass  was  never  en- 
titled. The  Governor  of  a  Territory  has  no  right 
to  rations;  but  Governor  Cass,  who  never  drew  a 
ration,  drew  this  amount  of  money  as  a  sum  to 
which  he  alleged  he  was  entitled.  I  repeat,  that 
the  Governor  of  a  Territory  is  not  entitled  to 
rations;  but,  if  he  were,  was  it  likely  thai  Gov- 
ernor Cass  would  not  have  drawn  them  through  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  years?  He  was  not  en- 
titled to  them,  and  he  did  not  draw  them;  but,  at 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years,  he  makes  up  an 
account  charging  ten  rations  a  day,  at  twenty  cents 
each,  for  the  whole  time,  amounting  to  $6,610- 
This  charge  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  admits, 
(and  who  can  deny  it?)  but  he  interpolates  the 
words  "for  supporting  the  Indians."  Rations  for 
supporting  the  Indians !  No,  the  gentleman  knows 
that  no  rations  were  ever  drawn  by  Governor  Cass 
"  for  supporting  Indians,"  or  anybody  else.  No, 
sir;  he  knows  it  was  a  money  charge;  and,  as  far 
as  truth  is  concerned,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan might  as  well  have  said  that  they  were  drawn 
to  support  the  starving  Irish,  as  that  they  were 
drawn  to  support  the  Indians.  Were  the  ten 
rations  a  day,  charged  by  Governor  Cass  for  two 
hundred  and  eight  days,  (nearly  seven  months,) 
while  settling  his  own  accounts  for  extra  pay  in 
this  city — were  these  also  drawn  to  support  the 
Indians?  But  here  is  the  gentleman's  speech,  in 
which  he  quotes  from  the  official  report  this  charge 
of  $6,610  for  rations,  where  he  interpolates  these 
words,  "for  supporting  the  Indians."  Why  is 
this  done?  Is  it  not  to  deceive  the  people  and 
screen  Governor  Cass  from  merited  popular  indig- 
nation ?  I  ask,  again,  who  then  is  guilty,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  gentleman,  of  "  willful  error 
and  misrepresentation?" 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  he  intends 
to  charge  tlipt  Governor  Cass  ever  drew  one  dollar 
from  the  public  treasury  dishonestly  or  improp- 
erly? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  character- 
ize the  conduct  of  Governor  Cass.  1  shall  give 
facts  from  public  official  documents,  with  the  dates 
and  pages,  and  I  shall  then  leave  it  to  the  country 
to  characterize  his  conduct  as  they  may  think  the 
facts  warrant.  My  business  is  with  facts;  and  I 
here  adduce  facts,  which  I  defy  gentlemen  to  in- 
validate or  disprove.  They  may  promise  to  an- 
swer, as  they  have  done  on  other  occasions,  but 
they  will  again  fail  to  do  so;  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter. I  will  give  gentlemen  the  document  and  page 
for  every  fact  I  state  and  every  dollar  I  charge — 
documents  accessible  to  them,  which  can  be  seen 
in  a  moment;  and  there  can  be  no  escape,  there- 
fore, if  the  charges  are  not  promptly  explained  or 
disproved. 

iVlr.  Cobb.  Will  the  gentleman  excuse  me.  I 
wish  to  have  a  clear  understanding  on  this  point. 
I  desire  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania intends  to  charge,  or  desires  to  make  the 
impression  on  the  mind  of  this  country,  that  Gov- 
ernor Cass  has,  contrary  to  law,  or  contrary  to 
good  morals,  drawn  one  dollar  from  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  the  gentleman  wants  my 
opinion  Jie  shall  have  it.  In  my  opinion  he  did. 
He  was  legaUy  entitled  to  nothing  but  his  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  But,  sir,  I 
will  not  be  drawn  from  my  purpose  by  permitting 
myself  to  be  catechised.  My  object  is  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  drawn  from  official  sources. 
Those  facts  will  speak  for  themselves;  and  I  shall 
not  permit  myself  to  be  diverted  from  the  duty  I 
have  ulidertaken  to  discharge,  in  the  short  space  of 
one  hour,  which  is  allowed  me,  by  any  false  issue 
which  the  gentleman  may  wish  to  raise.  I  shall 
state  facts,  and  prove  them  from  the  official  records, 
and  then  I  shall  call  vipon  gentlemen,  the  friends 
of  Governor  Cass,  to  deny  or  to  justify  them  if 
they  can.  I  repeat,  for  I  am  very  desirous  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  charge  Grovernor  Cass 
with  having  drawn  $60,412  as  extra  allowances 
over  and  above  his  legal  salary  of  $2,000;  and  I 


shall  soon  proceed  to  make  and  prove  other  state- 
ments of  worse  character  gven  than  this,  which 
will  tax  all  the  ingenuity  of  gentlemen  to  ansflrer 
or  evade. 

Mr.  McLane.  Were  not  those  charges  of  extra 
allowances  allowed  by  some  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  He  got  the  money,  and  of  course 
they  must  have  been  allowed  in  some  way  or  other. 
But  he  would  tell  the  gentleman  something  about 
the  "  modus  ope';-an(/i"  after  a  while.  He  begged 
gentlemen,  however,  to  be  patient;  and  if  they 
could  not  be  patient,  to  be  as  patient  as  they  could. 
I  have  been  much  abused  by  the  party  press  of  the 
country  for  making  these  charges;  but  so  long  as 
1  am  sustained  by  official  documents,  I  can  well 
disregard  the  outcry  of  the  party  organs.  I  speak 
of  the  official  conduct  of  Governor  Cass.  1  speak 
of  him  as  a  public  officer.  I  speak  of  him  now, 
when  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the' United  States,  and  I  maintain  that  I  or  any 
other  citizen  of  these  United  Stales,  have  the  right 
to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion; for,  if  he  could  be  false  to  his  trust  in  an 
inferior  office— if  he  has  done  that  which  cannot 
be  justified  as  the  Governor  of  a  Territory,  what 
may  he  not  do,  if  he  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  Stales?  If  he  has  taken  $60,000  or 
$70,000  as  extra  pay  while  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  what  may  he  not  do 
when  intrusted  with  the  management  of  thirty  or 
forty  millions  of  dollars?  That  is  a  question  of 
great  moment,  from  an  examination  of  which  I 
will  not  shrink  or  be  deterred  by  anything  that  can 
be  said  or  done  here  or  elsewhere.  I.defy  and 
despise  the  abuse  of  a  corrupt  and  venal  press,  and 
of  the  foul-mouthed  slanderer.  I  have  a  duly  to  dis- 
charge— a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  to  save  it  if 
I  can  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  "  the  spoilers;'' 
to  defend  it  to  the  e:>itent  of  my  huinble  ability 
against  the  utterly  ruinous  consequences  which,  in 
my  conscience  1  believe,  must  follow  another  ad- 
ministration under  the  Cass  and  Polk  system  of 
policy,  in  both  its  foreign  and  domestic  influences. 

General  Cass  is  the  candidate  of  one  party  in 
this  country  for  the  highest  office  to  which  he  can 
aspire,  and  the  propriety  of  placing  him  in  that 
office  may  be  determined  by  his  official  conduct  ir» 
the  offices  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  in  his  defence  of  Gen- 
eral Cass,  insinuated  and  suggested  that  General 
Taylor,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  had  re- 
ceived more  extra  pay  than  General  Cass  ever  re- 
ceived. It  appears  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  very  unfortunate  in  his  line  of  defence 
of  General  Cass.  If  General  Taylor  has  received 
a  greater  amount  of  extra  pay  than  General  Cass, 
it  may  show  that  General  Taylor  has  been  guilty 
of  preying  on  this  Government,  and  plunging  hia 
arm  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  public  treasury: 
but,  if  true,  is  that  any  excuse  for  Governor  Cass, 
for  doing  the  same  thing?  But  the  gentleman  is  no 
more  fortunate  m  his  facts  than  in  his  line  of  defence. 
General  Taylor  received  more  extra  pay  than  Gen- 
eral Cass!  Why,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  prove, 
and  will  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  of  the  world,  from  official  records,  that, 
during  a  space  of  forty  years — and  I  call  upon  gen- 
tlemen to  mark  it — General  Taylor  has  not  con- 
taminated his  fingers  with  a-single  dollar  of  extra 
pay.  This  is  shown  by  official  reports  made  in 
answer  to  a  call  for  a  statement  of  all  the  extra 
pay  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  year  1842,  when 
these  reports  were  made.  Here  are  the  reports, 
sir,  which  were  made  after  two  years  careful  ex- 
amination of  more  than  40,000  accounts,  showing 
every  dollar  of  extra  pay  to  every  officer,  from  an 
ensign  to  a  major  general,v  from  $1  to  $10,000  ; 
showing,  too,  ihatalmost  every  oilicerof  our  army, 
at  one  tnne  or  another,  has  received  extra  allow- 
ances amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  yet,  sir,  it  is  shown  that  General  Taylor 
has  never  touched  a  dollai'  of  extra  pay.  Now, 
sir,  let  General  Cass  and  General  Taylor  stand 
before  the  country  together,  and  let  the  country 
"  look  upon  this  picture,  and  then  upon  that." 

In  the  one,  we  see  that  which  "  gives  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man" — "  an  honest  man,  the  noblest 
work  of  God."  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
other?  The  man  who  has  taken  more  extra  pay 
while  he  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
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gan,an(]  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
than  all  the  Govei-nors  of  all  the  Territories,  and 
all  the  Secretaries  acting  as  Governors,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Govei-iiment  to  the  present  hour, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  twelve  or  thir- 
teen of  the  States  of  this  Union  have  been  Terri- 
tories before  they  were  admitted  as  States  into  this 
Union.  Startling  as  this  statement  may  be,  it  is 
clearly  shown  to  be  true  by  the  official  documents 
which  have  been  published  by  order  of  Congress. 
I  have  those  documents  before  me,  respecting  which 
I  intend  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake;  and,  there- 
fore, I  invite  to  them  the  particular  attention  of 
this  committee  and  of  the  country.  The  first  doc- 
ument is  No.  6,  of  the  3d  session  of  the  27th  Con- 
gress; the  other.  No.  18,  of  the  first  session  of  the 
28th  Congiess.  From  which  documents  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  of  the  extra  allowances  re- 
ceived by  all  tlie  Governors,  and  Secretaries  acting 
as  Governors,  amounted  to  ^but  $19,400;'  while 
Governor  Cass  alone  received  f,G4,865  46!!  This 
embraces  an  omitted  item  of  ^875.  See  Doc.  112, 
3d  sess.  25th  Congress,  page  15. 

1  now  come,  said  Mr.  S.,  to  the  neiv  counts  in 
my  indictment  against  Governor  Cass,  based  on 
facts  discovered  since  my  former  speech,  and  to 
which  I  call  theV  special  attention  of  gentlemen 
over  the  way. 

1st,  then,  I  charge  that  Governor  Cass,  while 
in  the  receipt  of  his  legal  salary  of  ^2,000,  and  two 
extra  alio  wances,  one  of  §1,500  and  the  other  of  jrj730 
per  annum,  and  also  '^8  per  day  and  40  cents  per 
mile  travel,  actually  charged  and  received,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  the  pay  of  an  "assistant  deputy 
quartermaster  general,"  at  the  rate. of  §1,001  80  per 
annum,  and  "  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  cap- 
tain "in  the  army  for  four  years  (from  1817  to  1821 ) 
f2,576  66,  increasing  liis  extra  pay  to  §64,865  46. 
In  support  of  this  charge,  I  refer  gentlemen  to 
Doc.  No.  18,  1st  session  28th  Congress,  page  25. 

2d.  1  charge  that  Governor  Cass,  while  receiv- 
ing his  re2;ular  salary  of  §2,000,  two  extra  allow- 
ances of  §1,500  each,  and  §8  per  day,  and  40  cents 
per  mile  for  travel,  amounting  to  §25  and  some- 
times §30  per  day,  permitted  iVIr.  Woodbridge, 
the  secretary  who  acted  for  him  in  his  absence,  to 
charue  and  receive  a  third  extra  allowance  of 
§1,500  for  three  years  and  twenty-five  days;  thus 
charging  the  Government  §3,000  per  annum  for 
clerk-hire,  office-rent,  &c.,  when  I  believe  there  is 
no  evidence,  nor  even  an  allegation,  that  a  dollar 
had  ever  been  paid  by  Governor  Cass  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  to  support  this  charge,  1  refer 
to  Doc.  No.  112,3d  session  25ih  Conjjress,  page  2. 
Who  can  be  found  to  justify  or  defend  this.? 

These,  1  repeat,  are  facts  derived  from  official 
(Sources. 

A  Member.  How  much  did  General  Harrison 
receive  whileGovernor  of  the  North  west  Territory  ? 
Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  reminded  that  General 
Harrison  was  the  Governor  of  a  Territory  in  the 
Northwest,  and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  how  much 
he  received.  The  whole  amount  of  General  Har- 
rison's extra  pay  during  the  whole  time  he  was 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, and  for  all  the  treaties  he  negotiated — (as 
numerous  and  important,  perhaps,  as  those  of 
Governor  Cass) — was  §3,201,  instead  of  §64,865, 
the  amount  received  by  this'  great  and  extraor- 
dinary  hero  and  patriot.  Governor  Cass.  No; 
Harrison  was  an  honest  man — and,  like  an  honest 
man,  he  neither  charged  nor  received  one  cent  for 
rations,  office-rent,  clerk-liire,  or  fuel,  or  for  extra 
territorial  services,  for  which  Governor  Cass 
charged  and  received  §3,730  per  annum  extra. 
Here  is' the  difference  between  Harrison  and  Cass 
— any  more  questions.'  if  not,  I  will  proceed  to 
another  point. 

Mr.  McLane.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to 
say  that  he  obtained  these  paymentswithout  vouch- 
ers ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  say  that  General  Cass's  let- 
'ters,  which  are  published  with  these  reports,  do 
not  assert  that  he  ever  employed  a  clerk  or  rented 
an  office  of  any  kind.  But,  to  specify  something 
to  sustain  the  charge,  this  was  adopted  as  the 
most  convenient  and  plausible  pretext  to  get  the 
money.  But  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  asks 
if  General  Cass  obtained  these  payments  without 
vouchers.'  1  answer,  I  believe  he  did;  but  to  as- 
certain the  fact  with  certainty,  I  went  yesterday, 
first  to  the  Third  Auditor's  office  ^t  the  Treasury 


Department,  and  there  1  was  told  that  the  vouchers 
were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor.  I 
then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Second  Audi- 
tor, Mr.  McCalla,  and  told  him  that  I  wished  to 
see  the  vouchers  of  General  Cass  for  the  payments 
that  had  been  made  to  him;  and  what  was  the  an- 
swer I  received.'  The  Auditor  told  me  he  could 
not  attend  to  it.  "  Sir,"  I  said,  "can  you  give 
me  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  .'''  "  No,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  my  clerks  are  all  busy — come  some  other 
time."  I  said  I  should  not  consume  much  time; 
but  I  was  thus  denied  any  means  and  all  assist- 
ance to  examine  whether  there  were  vouchers  or 
not  by  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  however,  has  shown 
that  he  could  get  all  the  documents  that  he  wanted. 
He  has  got  an  account  of  all  General  Taylor's 
regular  pay,  and  doubtless  he  has  sought  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  "  extra  pay,"  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  find  any,  because,  as  appears  by  the  rec- 
ords, he  has  never  received  a  dollar;  nevertheless, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  not  hesitated  to 
insinuate,  and  to  send  it  to  the  country,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  received  more  extra  pay  than 
General  Cass,  in  the  face  of  these  documents, 
which  show  conclusively  that  he  never  received  a 
cent  of  extra  pay  during  a  service  of  forty  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  doubtless  often  en- 
titled to  it,  as  it  appears  nearly  all  other  officers  of 
the  army  have  been.  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  insinuates  that  General  Taylor  received 
extra  pay;  for  what  he  calls,  "  the  formal  routine 
of  light  military  duty,  at  comparatively  unimport- 
ant posts."  Sir,  General  Taylor  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  service  on  the  western  frontier; 
but  is  the  frontier  service  "  light  military  duty.'" 
Were  there  no  hardships  and  privations  to  endure 
there.'  Let  the  western  members  of  this  House 
answer.  I  undertake  to  assert  that  the  frontier 
service  is  the  most  discomfortable,  the  most  un- 
desirable that  an  officer,  who  preferred  personal 
ease  to  the  hard  duties  of  the  camp,  could  be  sub- 
jected to.  But  General  Taylor  has  always  been 
ready  to  serve  his  country  wherever  his  services 
were  required,  how  arduous  soever  they  might  be; 
and  so  far  from  having  received  more  extra  pay 
than  Governor  Cass,  as  insinuated,  I  defy  the  gen- 
tleman to  show  that  he  has  ever  charged  one  dol- 
lar for  extra  pay.  Her6  is  the  document  which 
shows  the  sums  paid  to  officers  of  all  grades  for 
extra  allowances  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  at  the  service  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  or  any  other  gentleman,  and  I 
challenge  them  to  find  the  name  of  General  Taylor 
once  as  the  recipient  of  an  extra  dollar.  But  Gen- 
eral Cass  received  between  §60,000  and  §70,000 
for  sitting  in  his  splendid  and  comfortable  mansion 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  enjoying  his  champaign, 
with  every  luxury,  and  the  society  of  family  and 
friends,  while  General  Taylor  was  enduring  hard- 
ships on  the  western  frontier.  These  are  the  two 
men  now  placed  before  tlie  country  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Which  will  the  people  prefer .'  The  man 
who  never  contaminated  his  fingers  with  the  extra 
perquisites  of  office,  or  the  man  who  has  become 
rich  by  such  means,  having  received  more  than  all 
the  ofl^cers  of  like  grade  in  the  Government.'  If 
Genera!  Cass  shall  be  elected  President  of  these 
United  States,  how  can  he  refuse  to  others  similar 
allowances,  under  the  designation  of  extra  pay, 
which  he  has  himself  claimed  and  received,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  without  stint.'  And  to  what 
plunder  would  not  the  treasury  of  the  country  be 
then  exposed .' 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  on  record.  It  will 
be  seen  in  this  document.  No.  112,  that  George  B. 
Porter,  Mr.  Cass's  successor  as  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan, actually  charged  and  received  by  order  of 
Governor  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  Warj  §8,400  for 
similar  extra  allowances,  nearly  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  whole  amount  granted  to  all  the  other  terri- 
torial governors  put  together.  How  could  Gov- 
ernor Cass  refuse.'  How  could  he  deny  to  others 
that  which  he  had  so  freely  taken  for  himself.' 

But  there  is  another  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  General  Cass 
came  to  Washington  in  1821  to  settle  his  accounts; 
remained  here  during  a  whole  session  of  Con- 
gress, 208  days;  obtained  §16,000  for  extra  allow- 
ances, and  charged  the  Government  §1,448  for  this 
time,  while  receiving  his  legal  salary  of  §2,000, 
and  extra  allowances  of  $2,230,  with  §1,500  extra 


paid  the  territorial  secretary  for  attending  to  his 
business  at  home.  He  also  spent  another  winter 
here  in  the  same  way,  helping  to  make  an  "In- 
dian Code,"  and  electioneering  for  the  War  De- 
partment, for  which  he  charged  §1,520,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  his  salaries,  increased  by  new  extras  to 
§5,00u  per  annum,  and  as  usual  §1,500  extra  to  his 
secretary. 

But  there  is  another  matter  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention.  It  is  this:  On  the  17th  of  October, 
1821,  when  Governor  Cass  came  on  to  settle  his 
accounts,  the  principal  ground  on  which  he  based 
his  extra  claims  was  the  rise  of  provisions  in  Detroit 
in  1814,  '15,  and  '16,  and  he  sent  "a  schedule  of 
the  prices"  of  what  he  calls  the  "  articles  of  life," 
with  his  letter  to  the  War  Department,  and  said  if 
the  department  would  allow  him  §2,000  for  these 
three  years  (§6,000  in  all)  he  would  be  satisfied; 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  these  three  years  com- 
prehend the  period  to  which  I  am  willins  this  al- 
lowance shall  be  restricted,  and  within  which  the 
price  of  every  article  was  most  extravagant" — 
thus  basing  his  claim  expressly  on  the  ground  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provision — of  chickens  and 
eggs,  pigs  and  potatoes,  and,  perhaps,  "  Bologna 
sausages,"  which,  if  a  good  reason  for  raising  his, 
would  be  equally  good  for  raising  every  other  sal- 
ary in  the  country.  But  what  is  most  astonishing 
is  this:  Twelve  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
"  restricting"  his  claim  to  §6,000,  having  got  new 
views  on  the  subject,  he  writes  another  letter,  dated 
the  29th  of  the  Same  month,  increasing  his  claim 
from  §6,000  to  §16,000;  that  is,  from  §2,000  extra 
for  three  years  to  §2,230 — not  for  three  years,  but 
for  the  whole  period  of  his  service  from  1813  to 
1821;  which  he  received.  Now,  what  will  be 
thought  of  this  man's  conscience,  who  says  §6,000 
is  enough  one  day,  and  claims  §16,000  the  next,  for 
precisely  the  same  services.'  1  leave  gentlemen  to 
explain.  But  there  was  another  trait  in  this  letter 
even  worse  than  this.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  of 
the  President,  that  the  mode  pointed  out  by  Gov- 
ernor Cass  for  covering  his  claims  could  not  be 
justified  by  law  or  usage.  Governor  Cass  suggests 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  allowances  out  of  the 
contingent — yes,  contingent — appropriation  for  the 
Indian  department  but  "  the  discretion  of  the  Exec- 
utive;" and  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  the 
transaction,  he  makes  this  suggestion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  I  quote  his  words.  He  says: 
"  The  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
'  Indian  department  is  entirely  discretionary  with 
'  the  Government;  it  is  applied  to  such  objects,  and 
'in  such  manner,  as  the  Government  may  deem 
'  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest;  there  is  no 
'  limitation  but  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  I 
'  do  not  ask  the  sum  I  have  stated  as  a  fixed  an- 
'  nual  allowance,  but  as  a  fair  estimate  of  my  claim 
'  under  the  authority  of  Government.  I  do  not 
'  ask  it  to  be  paid  to  me.  I  request  it  may  be  al- 
'  lowed  in  my  account  current  as  an  item  of  ex- 
'  penditure  to  which  I  washable."  Not  to  be  paid 
to  him  on  his  private  account,  but  to  be  put  in  his 
public  official  "account  current, as  an  expenditure 
to  which  he  was  liable.''  And  here, General  Cass'a 
attorney ,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  might  very 
well  stick  in  again  "  for  supporting  the  Indians,'* 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  "Indian  contingent  fund," 
over  which  Governor  Cass  says  "  the  Executive 
has  an  unlimited  discretion."  Sir,  I  cannot,  1 
will  not,  attempt  to  characterize  this  suggestion, 
this  plan  to  deceive  the  public;  but  will  leave 
gentlemen  here,  and  the  people  at  large,  to  char- 
acterize it  as  they  think  proper.  Is  it  susceptible 
of  defence  or  justification  .'  If  so,  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  it. 

But  tnere  is  another  curious  thing  about  this 
matter.  It  appears  that  in  all  his  settlements  Gov- 
ernor Cass  never  charged  but  one  §1,500  extra 
allowance  at  a  time.  One  time  he  charged  §1,500 
for  office  rent,  &c.;  and  the  next  time  he  brought 
up  the  other  §1,500  charge  for  crossing  the  terri- 
torial line;  thus,  apparently,  charging  but  one 
§1,500  extra  allowance,  when,  in  fact,  he  was 
receiving  two.  And  the  officers  themselves  seem 
to  have  been  deceived,  for  they  several  times  state 
that  he  got  but  §1,500  a  year  extra.  But  when 
the  Governor  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War, 
and  come  to  settle  his  final  account,  he  was  obliged 
to  charge,  and  did  charge,  for  both  his  §1,500  ex- 
tra allowances  up  to  the  date  of  his  appointment. 
(See.Doc.  No.  U2,  3d  sess.25lh  Congress,  p.  15.) 
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Am)  after  a:etting  the  money  by  a  requisition  on 
the  treasury,  he  then  suspended  the  settlement, 
being  himself  at  the  time  Secretary  of  War,  and 
it  remained  suspended  till  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  France,  when  he  got  the  Secorjd  Auditor 
to  close  it  up.  Thus,  it  appears,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  balance,  the  account  was 
considered  settled;  but  then,  being  himself  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  settlement  was  suspended — a 
very  curious,  but  convenient  arrangement. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  thing  which  1  regard 
by  far  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole  matter — 
worse  than  all  the  extras.  By  referring^  to  the 
final  settlement  of  Governor  Cass's  accounts  as 
Governor  of  Michiizan,  and  ex  officio  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs,  (see  Doc.  No.  112,  3d 
session  25th  Congress,  page  16,)  where  it  appears 
that,  about  a  year  after  Governor  Cass  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War,  he  drew  up  an  account 
against  the  Government  for  money  alleged  to 
have  been  advanced  for  the  Government  inany 
years  before,  in  his  oflicial  capacity,  and,  if  right, 
ought  to  have  been,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
would  have  been,  settled  in  his  quarterly  accounts, 
and  paid  by  the  Government.  These  charges  for 
over-payments  to  Indians  on  account  of  annuities, 
presents,  contingencies,  &c.,  running  back  in  some 
instances  ten  and  twelve  years,  brought  the  Gov- 
ernment in  his  debt  §.35,075,  for  which  he  got  a 
requisition  (No.  2,906)  on  the  treasury,  dated  the 
21st  August,  1832,  (a  year  after  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  War,)  in  full  of  the  alleged  bal- 
ance; and  then,  having  got  the  money,  he  sus- 
pended the  settlement  of  this  account,  and  it  re- 
mained suspended  some  four  or  five  years,  till  he 
was  about  leaving  as  minister  to  France,  when  he 
got  the  matter  closed  by  his  friend,  William  B. 
Lewis,  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 

Now,  who  will  believe,  for  one  moment,  that 
this  Government  owed  ^5,075  for  years  to  Gov- 
ernor Cass?  And  still  less  can  it  be  believed  that 
Governor  Cass,  who  received  annually,  on  liis  own 
estimates,  all  that  he  required,  would  let  this  large 
sum,  or  any  sum,  remain  unpaid.  Not  at  all. 
Engaged,  as  he  was,  largely,  in  land  speculations, 
money  was  important  and  valuable  to  him.  Yet, 
it  seems,  he  forirnt  and  overlooked  this  enormous 
balance  of  f^35,075,  due  to  him  for  years,  and  did 
not  thmk  of  it  till  more  than  a  year  after  his  office 
of  Governoi-  expired.  Who  can  believe  such  an 
absurdity.'  It  is  much  more  likely  that  Governor 
Cass  was  in  debt  to  the  Government;  and  until 
this  account  was  rendered,  such  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact;  for  the  amount  of  Governor  Cass's  claims, 
as  rendered,  wasjj,53,128  96.  Yet  this  only  brought 
the  Government  in  his  debt  !|j,35,075.  For  the 
whole  of  this  matter  I  refer  to  Document  No.  112, 
3d  session  25th  Congress,  page  16.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  the  vouchers  filed  in  support  of  these  claims, 
and  called  at  the  office  for  that  purpose;  but  the 
privilege  was  refused,  as  I  have  already  stated. 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  call,  by  resolution,  for  the 
vouchers  in  support  of  these  claims;  and  I  trust 
the  friends  of  General  Cass  on  this  floor  will 
promptly  adopt  it,  and  thus  place  before  the  coun- 
try the  vouchers,  if  they  exist,  to  justify  these 
charges.     Will  they  do  it?     We  shall  see. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  good  at 
figures",  I  will  submit  to  him  this  question,  to  be 
worked  out  at  his  leisure:  If  General- Cass  as  Gov- 
ernor and  tx  p^^icio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
took  $60,805  46  extra  pay  over  and  above  his  sal- 
aiy  of  §2,000,  how  much  would  he  be  entitled  to 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  ex  officio 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  with 
a  salary  of  §25,000  per  annum?  Being  a  military 
man,  General  Cass  would  no  doubt  command  in 
person  in  war;  and  war  would  be  a  matter  of 
course,  should  he  be  elected;  and,  having  the  pre- 
cedent, he  would  have  precisely  the  same  ri^ht  to 
extra  pay  that  he  had  as  Governor  of  Michigan. 
In  point  of  law,  or  jxislice,  is  there  a  shadow  of 
difference?  Under  such  an  administration  of  ex- 
tras, extravagance,  and  extraordinary  charging, 
with  free  trade,  reduced  duties,  and  reduced  rev- 
enue, what  will  become  of  us?  Is  not  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  inevitable? 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Jameson,] 
who  last  addressed  the  committee,  charged  Gen- 
eral Taylor  (a  small  affair)  with  "parsimony." 
And  why?  Because  he  refused  to  pay  seven  or 
eight  dollars  postage  on  a  parcel  of  unimportant 


political  letters.  Now,  sir,  instead  of  an  objection, 
this  furnished  an  argument  in  his  favor.  It  shows 
that  he  will  not  neglect  his  public  duties  in  quest 
of  office;  that  he  takes  proper  care  of  his  own 
money,  and  will  take  proper  care  of  the  people's, 
if  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  While  he  spends 
nothing  wastefully,  he  takes  no  extra  pay — noth- 
ing that  is  not  strictly  and  honestly  his  due.  In 
these  days  of  prodigality  and  extravagaffce,  he  is 
just  the  man  the  people  want  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Reform  a.nd  relrencliment  in  public  expenditures  is 
now  more  loudly  demanded  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  I  can,  however,  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  if  General  Taylor, 
like  General  Cass,  had  been  receiving  extra  [my  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  day  over  and 
above  his  salary,  he  might  have  afforded  to  pay 
this  postage.  General  Cass,  no  doubt,  Vv^ould  have 
paid  it;  but  not  so. with  Taylor.  He  attends  to 
his  duties,  and  lets  extra  pay  and  politics  alone. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  perversion  of  my  re- 
marks, made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
[Mr.  McClelland,]  which  I  cannot  permit  to 
pass  unnoticed.  He  says  I  slandered  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, by  charging  him  with  allowing  General 
Cass's  accounts  for  extra  pay  five  or  six  years 
after  he  was  out  of  office.  Now,  sir,  instead  of 
saying  what  the  gentleman  imputes  to  me,  I  said 
exactly  the  reverse.  I  said  Mr.  Calhoun  had  not 
allowed  the  accounts,  as  stated  by  the  Second  Au- 
ditor; and  as  proof,  1  adduced  the  fact  that  he  was 
out  of  office  five  or  six  years  before  the  accour.t 
was  settled.  The  gentleman  must  be  hard  run, 
indeed,  when  he  is  driven  to  such  quibbling  as 
this — such  perversions,  such  evasions  of  the  real 
questions  in  issue.  I  charge  General  Cas.s  with 
j  malversations  in  office;  and  the  gentleman  defends 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  not  assailed.  I  charge  Gmn- 
eral.  Cass  with  taking  more  money  out  of  the 
treasury  than  he  was  legally  entitled  to  receive; 
and  the  gentleman  turns  round  and  assails  me  with 
abusive  epithets.  This  is  easily  done:  I  might 
retaliate,  but  will  not.  It  is  not  witli  him  or  with 
me  the  people  have  to  do:  it  is  with  General  Cass, 
now  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  and  it  is  to 
his  defence  I  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  give 
his  immediate  and  undivided  attention. 

The  defence  of  General  Taylor,  an  honest  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  is  an  easy  task.  What  have  you  to 
say  against  him,  gentlemen  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply. 
Nothing;  not  a  word.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McClelland]  has  said  or  .sug- 
gested, that  on  examination  of  General  Taylor's 
accounts  it  would  appear  that  he  had  received  a 
far  larger  sum  as  "extra  compensation"  than  Gen- 
eral Cass  "lor  light  military  duty  at  unimportant 
posts."  General  Taylor  received  more  extra  pay 
than  General  Cass!  Now,  I  assert,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  by  official  records,  that  he  never 
received  one  cent  of  extra  pay,  and  have  proved 
that  General  Cass  received  §63,990.  Now,  sir, 
when  making  such  a  charge  against  an  old  and 
faithful  soldier,  either  directly  or  by  insinuation, 
why  did  not  the  gentleman  do  as  I  now  do,  pro- 
duce the  documents  to  prove  his  charges?  Why, 
because  he  could  not;  because  the  imputation  was 
utterly  unfounded.  Here,  sir,  are  the  reports  I 
refer  to,  containing  every  dollar  of  extra  pay  to 
every  officer  of  the  army,  from  the  organization  of 
the  department  to  1842,  and  the  name  of  Zachary 
Taylor  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  them.  They 
have  been  carefully  and  repeatedly  examined.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  these  official  reports,  the  gentleman 
suggests  that  General  Taylor  has  received  more 
extra  pay  than  General  Cass  "for  light  militaiy 
duty  at  unimportant  posts."  General  Taylor,  who 
slept,  fought,  and  conquered  in  the  black  swamps 
of  Ohio — who  slept,  fought,  and  conquered  in  the 
everglades  and  hammocks  of  Florida — who  slept, 
fought,  and  conquered  amid  the  chaparral  and 
burning  sands  of  Mexico — covered  himself  and 
his  army  with  imperishable  glory,  and  saved  this 
Administration  from  infamy  and  disgrace — this, 
all  this,  in  the  estimation  of  the  gentleman,  is 
"light  military  duty  at  uni'Tiportant  posts!"  If 
there  is  a  man  in  the  American  army  entitled  to 
extra  pay,  that  man  is  General  Taylor,  and  yet 
he  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  never  received 
it.  General  Taylor  has  done  all  the  extra  service, 
and  General  Cass  has  received  all  the  extra  pay: 
here  is  the  difference.    Taylor  received   not  an 


ex'ra  dollar,  and  Cass  has  received  more  extra  com- 
pensation than  all  the  Governors  of  all  the  Terri- 
tories from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to 
the  present  time.  Governor  Cass  has  received 
§64,865,  and  all  the  other  Governors  together  have 
received  but  §19,400;  General  Taylor  never  one 
cent,  as  appears  by  the  two  official  reports  referred 
to— No.  6  and  No.  18. 

Wiih  these  expositions,  I  am  willing,  sir,  to  leave 
the  people  to  judge  for  themselves.  Let  them  now 
decide  which  of  the  two  it  is  safest  and  best  to  in- 
trust with  the  management  of  their  affairs.  If 
honesty,  fidelity,  and  faithful  service  in  one  public 
office  give  any  security  as  to  the  performance  in 
another,  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
as  to  which  should  be  and  would  be  selected.  Hon- 
esty and  integrity,  a  sound  head  and  a  true  heart, 
were  among  the  highest  qualifications  for  a  Presi- 
dent. Without  these,  we  had  everything  to  fear— 
with  them,  everythintf  to  hope. 

Here  Mr.  Stewart's  hour  expired;  and  Mr. 
Daniel,  of  North  Cardlina,  obtained  the  floor,  but 
yielded  it  to  Messrs.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Brown  of 
Mississippi,  McLane  of  Maryland,  and  others 
who  wished  to  put  questions  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  said  that,  having  got  through,  he  was  now 
ready  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  gentlemen 
might  wish  to  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Cobb  first  inquired  whether  Mr.  S.  charged 
General  Cass  with  receiving  his  salary  of  §2,000 
as  Governor,  §2,230  as  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  §8  a  day  and  40  cents  a  mile,  and  the  pay 
of  a  deputy  quartermaster  general  and  captain  in 
the  army,  all  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Stewart  answered  yes,  all  but  the  pay  of 
deputy  quarterrnaster  general,  to  which  there  was 
no  date.  He  might  have  received  this  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rest,  or  he  might  not.  These  charges 
were  founded  on  official  documents,  which  were 
at  the  gentleman's  service. 

Mr.  Cobb  repeated  substantially  this  question 
several  times,  and  Mr.  S.  gave,  in  effect,  the  same 
answers. 

Mr.  McLane  then  inquired  whether  Mr.  Stew- 
art meant  to  charge  that  Governor  Cass  received 
these  extra  allowances  without  vouchers? 

Mr.  Stewart  answered,  that  for  the  most  part 
he  did,  unless  the  gentleman  called  General  Cass's 
own  letters  and  statements  vouchers.  I  believe 
(said  Mr.  S.)  there  is  nothing  else  to  support  his 
claims  of  §6,610  for  rations,  §1,500  per  annum  for 
office  rent,  &c.,  §1,500  a  year  for  going  out  of 
Michigan;  the  charges  for  settling  his  accounts, 
attending  treaties,  mileage,  &c.,  he  believed  were 
all  unsupported  by  vouchers.  The  gentleman 
could  find  out,  however,  by  calling  for  the  vouch- 
ers by  resolution.  And  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
call  for  them,  I  will;  and  I  hope  the  friends  of 
Governor  Cass  will  vote  for  the  resolution.  Here 
the  conversation  dropped. 


THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  H.  STEPHENS, 

OF  GEORGIA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Jiugust  7,  1848. 
The  House  having  undHr  consideration  the  two  Messases  of 
the  President  in  relation  to  peace  wiih  Mexico  and  the 
orijanization  of  Territorial  Governments  for  New  Mexico 
and  California — 
Mr.  STEPHENS  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  messasres  of  the  President 
now  under  consideration  embrace  .subjects  of  grave 
and  momentous  interest,  involving  the  peace,  the 
happiness,  the  prosperity  and  honor,  as  well  as 
perhaps  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  There  are 
many  topics  alluded  to  in  these  messages  which 
require  the  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
this  House,  and  also  the  mature  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  people  of  this  country.  So 
far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proper  consideration  can  be  given  to  them 
at  this  session.  The  time  is  too  short,  even  if  the 
prevailing  temper  here  was  not  unsuited,  as  it  is, 
from  the  excitement  of  a  Presidential  canvass,  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation  with  that  freedom  from 
passion  and  coolness  of  judgment  so  essential  for 
wise  and  prudent  action.  I  intend,  therefore,  be- 
fore taking  my  seat,  to  move  that  the  further  con- 
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sideratfon  of  these  messages  be  postponed  for  the 
present,  and  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table,  to  come 
up  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Before  making 
that  motion,  however,  I  wish  to  submit  some  views 
upon  one  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  tliem.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  speak  of  all  of  them,  particularly  the 
President's  attempted  justification  for  the  exercise 
of  those  extraordinary  powers  which  he  claims  as 
his  legitimate  right,  as  a  conqueror  under  the  laws 
of  nations;  but  one  hour  will  not  allow  this.  And 
I  intend,  at  this  time,  to  confine  myself  to  one  topic 
only,  which  is  the  organization  of  territorial  gov- 
ernments in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

[Here  Mr.  Inge,  of  Alabama,  interrupted,  and 
said  that,  from  the  intimation  of  the  gentleman,  he 
supposed  he  was  going  to  discuss  the  slave  ques- 
tion; and  if  so,  he  hoped  he  would  not  close  his 
speech  by  moving  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table, 
but  would  allow  the  opportunity  for  a  reply.] 

Mr.  Stephens  continued  by  saying:  It  is  not 
my  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  prevent  a  reply.  My 
intention  was  only  to  save  time.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  or  any  other  gentleman,  wishes  to 
continue  this  discussion,  I,  individqally,  have  no 
objection,  and,  so  far  as  the  argument  I  shall  sub- 
mit is  concerned,  I  shall  certainly  interpose  no 
obstacle  to  any  reply  that  any  gentleman  may  de- 
sire 10  make.  I  therefore  now  notify  the  gentleman 
that  I  shall  not  make  the  motion  just  intimated. 

The  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  reply  to  the 
resolutions  of  inquiry  which  passed  this  House 
some  days  ago,  calling  for  information  touching 
the  character  and  form  of  government  in  these  late 
con(juests,  seems  to  have  misconceived  the  object 
and  scope  of  those  resolutions,  and  in  his  message 
refers  only  to  those  governments  which  were  estab- 
lished by  his  own  order,  and  which  he  says  neces- 
sarily ceased  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Now, 
sir,  my  object  was  not  only  to  inquire  into  that 
subject,  but  also  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  governments  which  would  neces- 
sarily exist  there  upon  the  displacement  or  disso- 
lution of  those  which  were  temporarily,  illegally, 
and  unconstitutionally,  in  my  opinion,  set  up  by 
himself.  Before  we  can  legislate  properly  for  any 
people,  and  particularly  the  people  of  a  conquered 
province,  we  must  know  something  of  the  nature, 
character,  and  form  of  their  government,  and  some- 
thing of  the  laws  in  existence  and  in  force  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

The  object  and  intention  of  my  resolutions  was 
to  get  some  information  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
others.  But  upon  this  the  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  House  is  silent;  and  the  absence  of  this  in- 
formation constitutes  of  itself  a  very  good  reason 
for  opposition  to  any  legislation  by  Congress  over 
these  Territories  until  it  can  be  obtained.  But,  sir, 
I  have  much  graver  reasons  than  this  for  my  op- 
position to  the  territorial  bill  which  was  rejected 
the  other  day  in  this  House,  on  my  motion.  It  is 
ray  object  at  this  time  to  speak  upon  that  measure, 
which  some  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  the 
"compromise  bill,"  but  which  might  be  more 
properly  entitled  Articles  of  Capitulation  on  the 
part  of  the  South.  So  far  from  being  a  compro- 
mise, that  bill  proposed  nothing  short  of  an  aban- 
donment of  the  position  of  the  South,  and  a  sur- 
render of  the  just  rights  of  her  people  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  territory. 
The  surrender  was  covert,  but  it  was  no  less  com- 
plete and  absolute. 

This  I  intend  to  show.  Never  was  any  measure 
more  grossly  misnamed  or  miscalled.  It  was  no 
compromise  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  A  com- 
promise is  a  mutual  yielding  of  rights,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  and  settling  diiferences  and 
difficulties.  But,  in  this  case,  there  was  no  such 
mutual  concession.  The  whole  question  was  to 
be  left,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  upon  whose  decision  one  party 
was  either  to  get  all  or  lose  all.  And,  entertaining 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  under  it  the  South  was 
to  lose  all,  I  adopted  the  speediest  and  most  effect- 
ual means  of  defeatins:  it. 

A  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the  other  day,  [Mr. 
Bayly,]  intimated  that  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the 
table  for  party  effect,  and  for  party  purposes;  and 
he  seemed  to  express  great  regret  at  the  defeat  of 
the  measure.  Sir,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this 
House  was  concerned,  1  can  answer  for  nobody 
but  myself.  I  undertake  to  answer  for  no  party, 
no  partisan,  and  no  other  man.    I  know  not  by 


what  motives  others  were  actuated;  perhaps  the 
motives  were  as  different  and  as  numerous  as  the 
members  themselves.  But,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
the  country,  that  I  was  governed  by  my  own  delib- 
erate judgment  upon  the  real  character  of  the 
measure;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him 
and  the  country  that  I  understood  what  I  was 
doing  when  I  met  that  bill  with  firm  resistance  at 
the  very  threshold  of  your  action.  It  was  in  my 
opinion  just  such  a  measure  as  no  man  in  this 
House  from  any  quarter  ought  to  have  voted  for, 
and  particularly  no  man  from  the  South. 

And  this,  sir,  I  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  because, 
while  it  was  urged  as  a  compromise  and  a  settle- 
mentof  the  agitating  question  which  now  so  greatly 
distracts  the  public  mind,  it  really  settled  nothing, 
but  opened  wide  the  door  for  greater  and  more 
alarming  excitement.  Those  gentlemen  of  the 
North  who  advocated  it,  claimed  it  as  a  complete 
triumph  of  their  principles;  while  those  of  the 
South,  I  suppose,  were  prepared  to  go  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  tell  them  that  it  fully  secured  all 
their  rights.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  com- 
promises or  settlements  that  are  not  fully  and 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood  on  both  sides  at 
the  time.  > 

What  is  the  point  of  difference  now  between  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union?  The  North  in- 
sists upon  the  policy  of  excluding  the  institutions 
of  the  South  from  the  whole  of  the  new  Territo- 
ries, while  the  South  contends  that  she  is,  injus- 
tice, entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  whatever  country 
may  be  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  all.  And  how  was  this  difference  proposed 
to  be  compromised  and  settled.?  Simply,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  measure,  upon  the  meaning  and 
import  of  which  leading  men  on  both  sides,  at  the 
time,  differed  as  widely  as  they  did  upon  the  main 
question  itself.  So  far  from  settling  the  question, 
or  "  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,"  such 
a  measure  could  but  have,  multiplied  difficulties, 
increased  excitement,  and  "  added  fuel  to  the 
flame."  For  this  reason,  in  my  judgment,  the 
bill  should  have  met  favor  from  no  quarter.  The 
real  question,  the  great  issue  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country,  has  to  be  met  sooner  or 
later,  and  no  shifting  of  responsibility,  in  order  to 
get  a  posfponement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a 
Presidential  election,  or  relieving  a  candidate  from 
an  almost  universally  condemned  position,  will 
successfully  evade  it.  And  when  it  is  met,  I  want 
it  met  fairly  and  squarely. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
object  to  show,  that  for  far  greater  and  more  con- 
trolling reasons,  no  southern  man  should  have  voted 
for  that  measure.  I  do  not  often  make  sectional 
appeals  upon  this  floor — never,  unless  to  repel  at- 
tacks, or  to  maintain  what  I  believe  to  be  right  and 
just.  In  this  instance  I  feel  bound  to  do  so,  no 
less  in  obedience  to  my  own  inclination  than  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  those  whose  honor  and  interests 
have  been  confided  to  my  charge.  And  that  duty 
I  shall  this  day  discharge,  faithfully  an3  fearlessly, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  That  bill, 
I  repeat,  proposed  a  total  abandonment  and  sur- 
render of  the  rights  of  the  South.  Not  an  open 
abandonment,  but  a  covert  one.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  those  gentleman  who  favored  it,  and  who 
regret  that  it  did  not  pass,  so  considered  it.  But 
such  would  have  been,  nevertheless,  its  effect. 
And  I  will  invite  the  close  attention  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  differ  from  me  upon  this  subject,  to 
the  views  I  shall  present  and  the  positions  I  shall 
assume ;  for  I  not  only  challenge,  but  I  defy  a  refu- 
tation of  them. 

To  be  understood  more  clearly,  I  will  read  the 
terms  of  the  bill  itself,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  slavery 
in  New  Mexico  and  California.  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  legislation  by  the  Territorial  Governments 
"  respecting  the  prohibition  or  establishment  of 
African  slavery"  was  to  be  prohibited;  and  all 
questions  relating  to  titles  to  slaves  there,  or  their 
right  to  freedom,  was  to  be  left  ultimately  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  bill: 

"  Sec.  26.  Jln/l  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legislative 
power  of  said  Territory  shiill,  until  Cniij^rpss  shall  otljerwise 
provide,  he  vested  in  the  governor,  secrf  tarj',  and  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  who,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have 
power  to  pas.-!  any  law  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  said 
Territory  .which  slialljnot  he  repugnant  to  this  act,  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  Constiiution  of  the  United  States. 


But  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  dis- 
posal of  the  soil,  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
respecting  the  prohibition  or  establishment  of  African  sla- 
very; aii3  no  tax  shalJ  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  the  lands  or  other  property  of  non- 
residents be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  of 
residents.  All  the  laws  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and,  if  disapproved,  shall  he  null  and 
void." 

And  in  the  31st  section,  after  providing  for  the 
organization  of  Territorial  courts,  the  following 
provision  is  found: 

"Writs  of  eiror  and  appeals"  from  the  final  decisions  of 
said  supreme  court  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to 
Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the'sanje  manner 
and  under  the  same  regulations  as  from  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States;  except  only  that,  in  all  cases  involving 
title  to  slaves,  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  he  allowed 
and  decided  by  the  said  supreme  court,  without  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  matter,  property,  or  title  in  controversy; 
and  exceptalsothatawritof  error  orappeal  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  created  by  this  act,  or  any  judges  there- 
of, or  of  the  district  courts  created  by  this  act,  or  of  any 
judges  thereof,  U()on  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  involving 
the  question  of  personal  freedom,"  &c. 

The  bill  contains  nothing  else  which  bears  ma- 
terially upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  merely 
prohibits  the  Territorial  Government  from  passing 
any  law  upon  the  subject;  and  leaves  tiie  southern 
man,  who  may  be  inclined  to  go  there  with  his 
slaves,  to  contest  his  rights  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ties with  the  courts  of  the  Territory  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  if  he  chooses,  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union. 

All  that  the  bill  does  is,  to  guard  against  the 
passage  of  any  law  for  the  protection  of  the  mas- 
ter; but  opens  wide  the  door  of  expensive  and 
almost  endless  litigation  between  him  and  his 
slave,  without  affording  him  even  the  shadow  of  a 
semblance  of  a  hope  that  his  rights,  at  the  end  of 
the  law,  will  ever  be  recognized  or  enforced. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  questions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  the  South,  upon  this  point,  is,  by  what  law 
will  the  Territorial  courts,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  last  resort,  decide  the  question  of  freedom  be- 
tween the  master  and  slave.'  It  is  not  the  province 
of  courts,  in  their  judicial  character,  to  make  laws; 
they  can  only  decide  upon  laws  after  they  are  made. 
And ,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  and 
the  Territorial  Governments,  upon  this  subject,  by 
what  law,  I  ask,  will  the  courts  decide  questions 
between  the  master  and  his  slave  in  these  Territo- 
ries.' This,  sir,  is  a  great  and  vital  question  for 
us  to  consider — not  as  partisans,  but  as  statesmen 
and  legislators — before  we  refer  a  subject  of  so 
much  interest  to  their  decision.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
South  that  they  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance  upon 
it;  and,  so  far  as  my  ability  goes,  they  shall  not  be. 

I  set  out,  then,  by  stating,  that  according  to  the 
best,  ablest,  and  most  approved  writers  on  public 
law,  and  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  England  in  analogous  cases,  and  according  to 
the  repeated  decisions  of  our  own  Supreme  Court, 
to  which  this  bill  proposed  to  refer  this  matter,  (in 
the  absence  of  such  legislation  as  I  have  alluded 
to,)  the  law  by  which  the  courts  would  decide 
questions  of  slavery  there  is  the  law  which  was  in 
force  in  New  Mexico  and  California  upon  that 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  general 
principles,  which  I  understand  to  be  recognized  and 
well  settled  amongst  civilized  nations  in  modern 
times,  in  relation  to  conquest,  are,  that  all  the  laws 
which  were  in  force  in  the  conquered  country  at 
the  time  of  t"he  conquest,  are  held  to  continue  in 
force  until  altered  or  modified  by  the  c(5nquering 
power,  except  such  as  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  conquering  power, 
or  inconsistent  with  some  stipulation  in  the 
final  treaty,  or  such  as  were  purely  political  in 
their  character,  and  concerned  only  the  relations 
between  the  people  and  their  former  sovereign 
or  ruling  power.  This  I  state  as  a  proposition 
which  no  man  can  controvert.  In  barbarous  times, 
when  a  people  were  conquered,  they  might,  by  the 
laws  of  war,  be  put  to  the  sword,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  slaves.  With  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, however,  this  principle  has  been  modi- 
fied. According  to  the  modern  doctrine,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  people  towards  their  sovereign  or 
ruling  power,  in  whatever  form  of  government, 
are  changed:  but  their  relations  towards  each 
other  and  their  laws,  as  before  stated,  remain  until 
modified  or  altered  by  the  new  governing  power. 
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Upon  this  subject,  Grotius,  in  his  work,  (book 
3,  chap.  15,  section  9,)  citing  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
which  miffht  perhaps  be  referred  to  from  much 
higher  authority,  says:  ■* 

"  Thus  the  Government  continued  amon?  the  Jews  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  even  after  Archelaivs  had  been  stript  of  his  king- 
dom. And  Evajpras,  king  of  Cyprus,  (as  Dioiiorus  relates,) 
said  he  would  obey  the  kin;;  of  Persia,  but  that  as  one  king 
did  another." 

Upon  the  text  above,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Jews,  the  author  has  a  note  in  the  following 
words: 

"  That  is  to  say,  they  jiirlscd  according  to  their  own  laws, 
as  did  most  of  the  people  dependant  upon  the  Roman  em- 
pire. For  the  rest,  before  Archelaus  was  banished  to 
Vienna,  the  complete  sovereignty  was  no  longer  in  the 
Jewish  nation." 

In  another  place,  (book  l,ch.3,  sec. 22,  note  3,) 
the  same  author  says: 

"  They  (the  Jews)  likewise  followed  their  own  laws,  and 
punished  their  own  delinquents,  according  to  the  customs 
of  tlieir  own  country." 

This,  however,  was  the  case  only  so  long  as  the 
Romans  permitted  it:  for  Josephns  expressly  ob- 
serves, that  "  after  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pom- 
pey,  the  Jews  lost  their  liberty,  and  became  sub- 
jects." From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  in  that 
early  day,  after  the  conquest  of  their  country,  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews  were  continued  until 
changed  and  abrogated  by  the  conquerors,  the 
Romans.  Upon  the  same  point  Vattel  says,  in  his 
work  upon  the  law  of  nations,  page  451: 

"  A  prince,  taking  a  town  or  a  province  from  his  enemy, 
can  justly  acquire  over  it  the  same  riglits  only  as  belonged 
to  the  sovereii;n  against  whom  he  had  taken  arms.  War 
authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what  belonged  to  his 
enemy;  if  he  deprives  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  town  or 
province,  he  acquires  it  as  it  is,  with  all  its  limitations  and 
modifications." 

Again  he  says,  on  page  452: 

"  But  at  present,  war  is  less  terrible  to  the  subject ;  things 
are  transacted  with  more  humanity;  it  is  against  one  sov- 
ereign that  another  makes  war,  and  not  against  the  quiet 
subjects.  The  conqueror  lays  his  hands  on  the  possessions 
of  the  State,  on  what  belongs  to  the  public,  while  private 
persons  are  permitted  to  retain  theirs.  They  suffer  but  in- 
directly by  war ;  and  to  them  the  result  is,  that  they  only 
change  masters." 

And,  again,  the  same  author  says,  on  page  453: 

"  We  are  always  to  remember  that  the  law  of  nature  per- 
mits no  injury  to  be  done  to  an  enemy,  unless  in  taking 
measures  necessary  for  a  just  defence,  and  a  reasonable 
security.  Some  princes  have  only  imposed  a  tribute  on  it, 
others  have  been  satisfied  with  stripping  it  of  some  privileges, 
disirtembering  a  province,  or  keeping  it  in  awe  by  fortresses  ; 
others,  as  their  quarrel  was  only  with  the  sovereign  in  per- 
son, have  left  a  nation  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  rights, 
only  setting  a  sovereign  over  it.  Biu  if  the  conqueror  thinks 
proper  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  vanquished  Stale,  and 
has  such  a  right,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  treat  the  State 
still  flows  from  the  same  principles.  If  the  sovereign  be 
only  the  just  object  of  his  complaint,  reason  declares  that  by 
his  ccmquests  he  acquires  only  such  rights  as  actually  be- 
longed to  the  dethroned  sovereign  ;  and,  on  the  submission 
of  his  people,  he  is  lo  govern  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State." 

These  authorities  sustain  the  position  I  assumed. 
They  could  be  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
But  I  said  the  same  principles  had  been  settled, by 
solemn  adjudication  in  the  English  courts,  and  I 
now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  case 
decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  1774.  It  is  the  case 
of  Campbell  vs.  Hall,  reported  in  1st  Cowper,  205. 
The  principles  involved  in  it  are  very  analogous, 
indeed,  to  many  that  may  arise  out  of  ourlate  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  our  Executive  in  assuming  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  in  the  Mexican 
ports,  out  of  our  own  citizens,  without  authority 
of  law. 

Campbell,  the  plaintiff,  was  a  natural  born  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1763,  purchased  a  plantation  in  the 
Island  of  Grenada,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  British  arms  in  open  war  some  time 
before.  The  King,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, imposed  a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  sugars  exported  from  the  Island  of  Gren- 
ada. Campbell  paid  the  duty,  and  then  brought 
an  action  against  the  collector  for  the  money.  The 
whole  doctrine  and  principle  of  conquest  as  recoo'- 
nized  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  have 
been  discussed.  The  reporter  says  the  case  was 
very  elaborately  argued  four  several  times,  and 
Lord  Mansfield"  finally  delivered  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court. 

And  in  that  opinion  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  principles,  stated  on  the 
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208th  and  209th  pages  of  the  1st  volume  of  Cow- 
per's  Reports: 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  many  authorities  cited, 
relative  to  propositions  in  which  both  sides  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly agreed  ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  too  clear  to  be  con- 
troverted. The  stating  some  of  those  propositions  whigh  we 
think  quite  clear,  will  lead  ns  to  see  with  areater  perspicuity 
what  is  the  question  upon  the  first  point,  and  upon  what  hinge 
it  turns.  I  will  state  the  propositions  at  large,  and  the  firstis 
this: 

"  A  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes  a  do- 
minion of  the  Kinein  the  right  of  his  crown;  and  therefore, 
necessarily  subject  to  the  Legislature,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

"The  9d  is.  That  the  conquered  inhabitants,  once  re- 
ceived under  the  King's  protection,  become  subjects,  and 
are  to  be  universally  considered  in  that  light,  not  as  enemies 
or  aliens. 

"  The  3d,  Tliatthe  articles  of  capitulation  upon  which  the 
country  is  surrendered,  and  the  articles  of  peace  by  which  it 
is  ceded,  are  sacred  and  inviolable  according  to  their  true 
intent  and  meaning. 

"The  4th.  That  the  law  and  legislative  government  of 
everv  dominion  equally  atTccts  all  persons  and  all  property 
within  the  limits  thereof,  and  is  the  rule  of  decisions  for  all 
questions  which  arise  there.  Whoever  purchases,  lives,  or 
sues  there,  puts  himself  under  the  law  of  the  place.  An 
En^lhhman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  /vteo/Man,  or  the  Plan- 
tations, has  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives. 

"The  ,5th.  That  the  laws  ofaconqnered  country  continue 
in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror:  the  absurd 
exception  as  to  Pasaiii,  mentioned  in  Oiium's  case,  shows 
the  universality  and  antiquity  of  the  maxim  ;  for  that  dis- 
tinction could  not  exist  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  all 
probability  arose  from  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  Oroisades. 
In  the  present  case  the  capitulation  expressly  provides  and 
agrees  that  thev  shall  continue  to  be  governed  hy  their  own 
laws  until  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure  be  known. 

"  The  sixth  and  last  proposition  is.  That  if  the  King  (and 
when  I  say  the  King  j  always  mean  the  King  without  the 
concurrence  of  Parliament)  has  a  power  to  alter  the  old  and 
to  introduce  new  laws  in  a  conquered  country,  this  legisla- 
tion being  subordinate,  that  is,  subordinate  to  his  own  au- 
thority in  Parliament,  he  cannot  make  any  new  ohanae 
contrary  to  fnndainental  principles:  he  cannot  exempt  an 
inhabitant  from  that  particular  dominion;  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  laws  of  trade  or  from  the  power  of  Parliament,  or 
give  him  privileges  exclusive  of  his  other  subjects;  and  so 
in  many  other  instances  wiiich  might  be  put." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  propositions  con- 
tain the  principles  upon  which  I  rely.  The  fifth 
contains  in  express  terms  what  I  have  stated,  that 
"the  laivs  of  a  conquered  country  coiitinue  in  force 
until  they  are  altered  by  the.  conqueror." 

Some  stress  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  laid 
on  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. Amongst  other  thinsrs,  it  is  said  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  "that  Grenada  should  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  its  present  laws  until  his 
Majesty's  further  pleasure."  So  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  the  case  is  identical  with  the  conquest 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  General  Kearny, 
in  his  proclamation  at  Santa  Fe,  on  the  22d  Au- 
gust, 1846,  uses  this  language: 

"  (t  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  New  INTexico  a  free  sovertmient,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be  called  on  lo  exercise  the 
rights  of  freemen,  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  But  until  this  can  be  done,  the 
laws  hitherto  in  existence  vjill  he  continued  until  changed  or 
inoiUfied  hj  competent  authority ;  and  those  persons  holding 
office  will  continue  in  the  same  for  the  present,  provided 
they  will  consider  themselves  good  citizens,  and  are  willing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States." 

And  in  his  proclamation  at  Monterey,  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1847,  he  uses 
similar  language,  as  follows: 

"  It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
procure  for  California,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  free  govern- 
ment like  that  of  their  own  Territories,  and  they  will  very 
soon  invite  the  inhabitants  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free  citi- 
zens in  the  choice  of  their  own  representatives,  who  may 
enact  such  laws  as  they  deem  best  adapted  to  their  interest 
and  well  being.  But  until  this  takes  place,  the  laws  actually 
in  existence  which  are  not  repus,naiit.  to  the  Coiutitution  of  the 
United  States,  will  continue  in  force  until  they  are  revoked  h/ 
competent  authority ;  and  persons  in  the  exercise  of  public 
employments  will  for  the.  present  remain  in  them,  provided 
they  swear  to  maintain  the  said  Constitution,  and  faithfully 
discharge  their  duties." 

These  proclamations  were  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation. By  the  promises  and  assurances  therein 
given,  the  people  were  induced  to  surrender,  and 
offer  no  further  resistance  to  our  arms.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  just  read, 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  each  case,  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  would  be  held  "  sacred  and  invio- 
lable according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning." 
But,  sir,  the  same  rule  would  apply  even  if  there 
had  been  no  such  terms  of  capitulation.  The  ca- 
pitulation only  increases  the  obligation  to  adhere 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered 
people,  with  the  exception  before  stated,  continue 
in  force  until  altered  by  the  new  governing  or  con- 
quering power. 


It  remains  for  me  now  to  show  that  the  same 
principle  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  and  settled 
by  our  own  Supreme  Court.  For  this  purpose  I 
refer,  first,  to  the  opinion  given  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance 
Company  et  al.  vs.  Canter,  1st  Peters,  542.  In 
this  case  that  learned  judge  used  the  following 
language: 

"The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  Government 
of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  making 
peace;  consequently  that  Government  possesses  the  power 
of  acquiring  territory  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.  The 
usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  natioti  be  not  entirely  subdued,  to 
consider  the  holding  of  conquered  territory  as  a  mere  mili- 
tary occu|)ation  until  its  fate  shall  be  determined  at  the 
treaty  of  peace,  [fit  be  cedi'd  by  the  treaty,  th<^  acquisition 
is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the 
nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  the  terms  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall 
impose.  On  such-  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never  been 
held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other 
undergo  any  cliange.  Their  relations  with  their  former  sov- 
ereign are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created  between 
them  and  the  Government  which  has  acquired  their  terri- 
tory. The  same  act  which  transfers  their  country  transfers 
the  allegiance  of  ilK)se  who  remain  in.it.  And  the  law, 
which  may  be  denominated  political,  is  necessarily  changed, 
although  that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general 
conduct  of  individuals  remains  in  force  until  altered  by  the 
newly  created  power  of  the  Slate." 

Again,  in  the  same  case,  page  544,  he  uses  this 
language: 

"  It  has  been  already  stated  that  all  the  laws  which  were 
in  force  in  Florida,  while  a  piovince  of  Spain,  those  excepted 
which  were  political  in  their  character,  which  concerned 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  sovereign,  re- 
mained in  force  until  altered  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

In  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  giving  his  separate  opinion,  used  the 
following  language.  I  read  from  1st  Peters'  Re- 
ports, page  517: 

"The  right,  therefore,  of  acquiring  territory  is  altogether 
incidental  to  the  treaty-making  power,  and  perhaps  to  the 
power  of  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union  ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  acquisitions  is  of  course  left  to  the  legi.-la- 
tive  power  of  the  Union,  as  far  as  that  power  is  uncontrolled 
by  treaty.  By  the  latter  we  acquire,  either  positively  or  sub 
Tnorfo,  and  by  the  former  dispose  of  acquisitions  so  made; 
and  in  case  of  such  acquisitions,  I  see  nothing  in  whicli  the 
power  acquired  over  the  ceded  territories  can  vary  from  the 
power  acquired  under  the  law  of  nations  by  any  other  Gov- 
ernment over  acquired  or  ceded  territory.  The  laws,  rights, 
and  institutions  of  the  territory  so  acquired  remain  in  full 
force  until  rightfully  altered  by  the  new  Government." 

Here  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  laws,  rights, 
and  inslitutions  of  the  country  so  acquired,  remain  in 
force  until  rightfully  altered  by  the  new  Government. 

But,  sir,  this  principle  has  been  repeatedly  decided 
by  the  same  tribunal.  I  have  another  case  before 
me,  in  12  Peters'  Reports,  page  410,  in  which  the 
same  doctrine  is  held,  and  a  long-  list  of  cases  cittd, 
in  which  it  is  also  affirmed.  This  is  the  case  of 
Strother  vs.  Lucas,  and  was  an  action  of  ejectment 
for  two  lots  of  ground  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and 
where  it  became  necessary  to  review  the  laws  that 
were  in  force  there  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  Judge  Baldwin  gave  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  used  the  following  language: 

"  The  State  in  which  the  premises  are  situated  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  territory,  first  of  France,  next  of  Spain, 
then  of  France,  who  ceded  it  to  the  United  Slates  by  the 
treaty  of  1803,  in  full  propriety,  sovereignty,  and  dominion, 
as  she  liad  acquired  and  held  it,  (2  Peters,  301,  &.c.,)  by 
which  this  Government  put  itself  in  place  of  the  former 
sovereigns,  and  became  invested  with  all  their  rights,  sub- 
ject to  their  concomitant  obligations  to  Ihe  inliahitants. 
(4  Peters,  512;  9  Peters,  736;  10  Peters,  3.30,  335,  726,  T.i-2, 
736.)  Both  were  regulated  by  llie  law  of  nations,  according 
to  which  the  rights  of  property  are  protected,  even  in  the  • 
case  of  a  conquered  country,  and  held  sacred  and  inviolable 
when  it  is  ceded  by  treaty,  with  or  without  any  stipulation 
to  such  effect:  and  the  laws,  whether  in  writing,  or  evi- 
denced by  the  usage  and  customs  of  the  conquered  or  ceded 
country,  continue'in  full  force  till  altered  by  the  new  sover- 
eign."—(8  Wheaton,  589;  12  Wheatnn,  528,  535;  6  Peters, 
712;  7  Peters,  85,  87;  8  Peters,  4-14,  465;  9  Peters,  133,  733, 
747,  748,  749;  Cowper,  205;  2  Veasy,  sr.,  349;  10  Peters, 
305,  .330,  721,  732,  &c.) 

Here,  again,  is  a  clear  and  distinct  recognition 
of  the  sanfe  principle,  with  the  declaration  that  the 
"laics,  whether  in  writing  or  evidenced  by  the  usage 
'and  custom  of  the  conquered  or  ceded  country,  con- 
'  timie  in  force  till  altered  by  the  new  sovereign,"  with 
a  long  list  of  authorities  upon  the  same  point,  which 
I  deem  it  useless  to  consume  the  time  of  the  House 
by  referring  to,  even  if  my  brief  hour  would  ad- 
mit. Gentlemen  can  take  them  and  read  them  at 
their  leisure.  But  why  need  I  say  more  upon  this 
point.'  Is  it  not  well  known  and  perfectly  noto- 
rious in  this  country  that  all  the  local  and  munici- 
pal laws  which  were  in  force  in  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  are  still  in 
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force,  except  so  far  only  as  they  have  been  altered 
since?  Upon  what  other  principle  is  it  that  the 
civil  law  prevails  in  Louisiana  to  this  day  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  be  the  decisions 
of  our  own  Supreme  Court  upon  this  point,  as  I 
presume  no  gentleman  upon  this  floor  will  venture 
to  gainsay  or  deny,  there  is  but  one  other  question 
left,  and  that  is,  what  was  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  California  or  New  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  their  conquest?  This  is  an  important 
question.  The  whole  merits  of  the  case  turn  upon 
it.  And  upon  this  point,  I  suppose,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Slavery  was  abolished  there  in  1829. 
I  have  before  me  the  decree,  as  it  appears  in  Niles's 
Register,  vol.  37,  page  219: 

"  HEXICn— TOTAL  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY." 

"The  President  of  tlie  Mexican  United  States  to  (lie  in- 
habitants of  tlie  Republic,  greeting: 

"  Desiring  to  signalize  in  the  year  1829  the  anniverjary  of 
our  independence" by  an  act  of  national  justice  and  benefi- 
cence, that  may  turn  to  the  advancement  and  sui)porl  of  so 
important  a  result;  that  may  consolidate  more  and  more 
public  tranfiuillity ;  that  niay  cooperate  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Repirblic,  and  return  to  an  unfortunate  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  those  rights  which  they  hold  from  nature, 
and  that  the  people  protects  by  wise  and  equiiable  laws,  in 
eonfomiity  with  the  ri)th  article  of  the  eonstitnlive  act. 

"  Making  use  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  which  have 
been  granted  by  the  Executive,  I  thus  decree: 

"  1.  Slavery  is  forever  abolis^hed  in  the  Republic. 

"2.  Consequently  nil  those  individuals  who  until  this  day 
looked  upoTi  themselves  as  slaves,  are  free. 

"  When  the  financial  situation  of  the  Republic  admits,  the 
proprietors  of  slaves  shall  be  indemnified,  and  the  indem- 
nification regulated  by  law. 

"  And  in  order  thai  the  present  decree  may  have  its  full 
and  entire  execution,  I  order  it  to  be  printed,  publisheil, 
and  circulated  to  all  those  iS'hose  obligation  it  is  lo  have  it 
fulfilled. 

"  Given  in  the  Federal  Palace  of  Mexico,  on  the  ].5tli  of 
September,  1829. 

*  "VICENTE  GUERRERO, 

"  LAURENZO  I)E  ZAVALA." 

The  decree  provided  that  the  owner  of  slaves 
manumitted  should  be  indemnified  wlien  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country  would  allow  it.  And 
I  have  before  me  another  act  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress of  1837  upon  the  same  subject.  This  act  I 
find  in  volume  eight  of  the  Laws  nf  Mexico,  which 
embraces  the  acts  of  183G  and  1837: 
[translation.] 
"  ^n  act  aliolxshin«  slavery  hi,  the  RcpuhHc. 

"Article  I.  Slavery,  without  any  exception,  is,  and  shall 
remain,  abolished  throughout  the  entire  Republic. 

"Articles.  The  owners  of  slaves  manumitted  by  this 
act,  or  by  the  decree  o(  loth  September,  1829,  shall  be  in- 
demnified for  the  interest  they  held  in  them,  which  interest 
shall  he  estimated  by  duly  considering  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  slaves;  to  which  end  one  appraiser  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  commissary  general  of  the  place,  or  by  the  per- 
son who  supplies  his  place  ;  another  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  owner;  and  in  case  of  discord  in  their  ojiininns,  a  third 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  constitutional  alcalde  of  tlie 
vicinity,  to  which  no  objection  ij^all  be  interposed.  The 
decision  of  the  appraisers,  or  a  majority  nf  them,  shall  be 
absolute  and  final.  The  indemnification  of  which  this  arti- 
cle makes  mention  shall  not  extend  in  any  respect  to  those 
colonists  of  Texas  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rev- 
olution of  that  department. 

"Articles.  The  original  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
appraisement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be 
given  gratis  to  the  owner,  by  whom  they  will  be  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Government,  who  will  give  orders  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  issue  the  corresponding  scrip  for 
the  res|iective  value  of  the  property. 

"  Article  4  The  aforementioned  scrip  shall  be  paid  or 
satisfied  in  that  mode  which  may  appear  to  the  Government 
the  most  equitable,  concilialing  as  far  as  practicable  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  with  the  actual  situation  of  the 
public  treasury."     [April  5,  1837.] 

Prom  this  I  take  it  for  granted  that  nobody  will 
deny  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  California  and 
ISTew  Mexico  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  by  our 
arms.  If  a  slave  at  that  time  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  his  freedom  against  his  master  before  the 
courts  of  the  country,  does  any  man  doubt  but 
^hat  the  courts  under  the  law  then  in  force  would 
have  declared  him  to  be  free?  And  as  our  court 
has  decided  that  in  all  such  cases  the  laws  of  the 
acquired  territory  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition, shall  remain  in  force  as  the  law  of  the  place 
until  altered  by  competent  authority,  can  any  man 
doubt  that  they  would  decide  the  question  just  as 
the  Mexican  courts  would  have  decided  it  at  that 
time.'' 

It  is  with  pain  I  have  heard  allusions  made  to 
the  present  composition  of  the  court — five  judges 
from  the  South,  and  four  from  the  North;  and  that, 
•  therefore,  the  question  would  be  safe  for  the  South 
in  their  hands,  as  we  had  a  majority  of  the  bench. 
I  consider  such  an  argument  a  gross  imputation 
upon  the  court;  and  no  greater  disgrace  could  be 


attached  to  the  members  of  it,  or  to  the  country, 
than  a  decision  made  from  any  such  considera- 
tions. No  judge,  whether  from  the  North  or 
South,  could  ever  be  influenced  by  such  motives, 
until  he  became  as  corrupt  and  as  debased  as  the 
execrable  Impey — the  infamous  tool  of  Hastings. 
If  I  thought  such  motives  could  operate  upon  the 
court,  that  would  be  the  last  body  in  the  world  I 
would  refer  the  decision  of  any  question  to.  They 
should  not  decide  upon  the  life  of  my  dog  if  I 
could  prevent  it.  But  while  I  am  no  advocate  of 
referring  any  political  question  to  the  decision  of 
that  court,  I  am  nevertheless  bound  to  believe  that 
they  would  decide  honestly  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment.  Such,  I  believe,  have  been  the  decisions 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  And  after  reading  those 
decisions,  can  any  man  doubt  as  to  how  they 
would  decide  the  supposed  case?  I  put  the  ques-  " 
tion  to  the  good  sense  and  calm  judgment  of  the 
House. 

Sir,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  evade  or  get  round 
this  point.  It  is  not  for  me  at  this  time  to  say 
anything  about  the  correctness  of  these  decisions. 
That  is  not  the  subject  now  before  me  or  the 
House.  It  is  my  duty  to  know  the  law  as  the 
court  has  decided  it,  and  to  let  my  constituents 
know  it  likewise,  and  not  to  jeopard  their  rights 
by  any  such  reference  of  them. 

[Here  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  asked  Mr. 
Stephens  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  slavery?] 

Mr.  Stephens  continued.  Yes,  sir,  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  slavery,  but  only  where  it  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  place,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  protectins;  it  there.  The  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  slavery  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
and  in  all  the  States  where  slavery  exists  by  law; 
but  it  does  not  recognize  it  in  New  York  or  Ohio, 
or  in  any  State  where  it  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  State,  except  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the 
recapture  of  runaway  slaves.  The  Constitution 
recognizes  and  guaranties  slavery  wherever  it  ex- 
ists by  the  local  law,  but  it  establishes  it  nowhere 
where  it  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  Constitution, 
as  I  have  stated,  expressly  recognizes  slavery, 
even  where  it  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  place, 
but  only  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  recapture  of 
a  runaway  slave.  If  my  slave  escapes  and  gets 
into  a  free  State,  the  Constitution  secures  me  the 
right  of  pursuing  and  retaking  him:  but  if  I  vol-' 
untarily  take  my  slave  into  a  State  where  slavery, 
bylaw,  is  prohibited,  I  have  no  right  to  retake 
him;  he  becomes  free.  No  man  will  question  this. 
And  if  slavery  is  prohiljited  by  the  local  law  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  the  only  guarantee  the 
Constitution  affords  the  slaveholder  is  the  right  of 
recapture  if  he  escapes  and  gets  into  those  Territo- 
ries. The  Constitution,  I  say,  fully  and  amply 
recognizes  slavery  where  it  exists,  but  it  estab- 
lishes it  nowhere  where  it  is  prohibited  bylaw. 
It  is  important  that  the  public  mind  at  the  South 
should  not  be  misled  upon  this  point.  The  Con- 
stitution no  more  establishes  or  carries  slavery 
into  States  or  Territories  where,  by  law,  it  is  pro- 
hibited, than  it  establishes  or  carries  any  other 
right  of  a  citizen  which  depends  upon  the  local 
law. 

The  Constitution  secures  to  all  the  citizens  of  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  this  Union  the  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  place. 
If  Virginia  or  Georgia  should  abolish  slavery,  the 
Constitution  would  no  more  reestablish  it  there 
than  it  has  reestablished  it  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  other  States  where  it  has  been  abol- 
ished. The  Constitution  no  more  carries  the  local 
law  of  slavery  of  any  State  into  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory where,  by  law,  it  is  prohibited,  than  it  carries 
any  other  local  law;  no  more  than  it  carries  the 
law  of  interest  upon  money,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, the  laws  of  distribution,  or  the  penal  laws  of 
a  State.  And,  sir,  if  this  compromise  bill  had 
passed,  how  could  the  master  have  been  protected 
against  the  theft  or  purloining  of  his  slave?  By 
what  law  would  he  have  sued  to  recover  him? 
By  what  law  would  the  sale  and  evidences  of  title 
in  slaves  have  been  determined?  Each  of  the  slave 
States  has  its  own  laws  upon  this  subject.  And  if 
the  Constitution  carries  the  laws  of  the  States  into 
these  Territories,  does  it  carry  the  laws  of  all  or 
any  particular  one?   And  if  any  one,  which  is  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  question  too  clear  to  ad- 
mit of  argument. 


Mr.  Stanton  again  interrupted,  and  was  under-- 
stood  to  say:  The  gentleman,  then,  holds  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  extend  slavery 
into  territory  w-here  by  law  it  docs  not  exist? 

Mr.  Stephens.  My  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  ia 
this:  That  slavery  is  an  institution  which  depends 
solely  upon  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where 
it  exists;  and  if  it  was  prohibited  by  law  in  these 
Territories  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  it  cannot 
exist  there  until  the  laws  of  the  place  be  altered 
by  the  competent  law-making  power  for  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  regard  to  these  Territories  and  the 
rights  of  the  South,  1  hold  that  when  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  late  treaty  shall  be  complied  with,  and 
the  money  paid  which  is  provided  for  in  it,  tliey 
will  constitute  an  acquisition,  made  at  the  cost  of 
the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole 
Union,  towards  which  the  South  contributed  as 
generously  as  the  North,  and  in  which  the  South 
is  entitled  to  a  just  and  equal  participation;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the 
just  and  equal  riglits  of  my  section  are  guarded^ 
protected,  and  secured  by  all  nedlfssary  legislation. 
The  right  to  acquire  and  to  hold  territory  brings 
with  it  the  duty  to  govern  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  so  decided,  and,  in  governing,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  act  justly  and  fairly  towards  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  common  domain.  This,  sir,  is  my 
position,  and  upon  it  I  shall  stand  or  fall. 

The  same  position,  I  see,  was  taken  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  Macon, 
in  my  own  Slate,  not  long  since. 

Amongst  other  resolutions,  as  I  see  in  the  pa- 
pers, they  declared — 

"That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
should  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  the  southern  people  should 
not  be  endangered  during  the  ))eriod  the  Territories  shall  re- 
main under  the  control  of  the  UiiitedStates,  either  from  the 
continuance  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Mexico  or  from  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States." 

I  stand  upon  the  principles  of  this  resolution. 
It  is  the  true  ground,  in  my  opinion,  for  southern 
men  to  occupy.  I  shall  never  give  my  sanction, 
while  I  have  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  to  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  southern  people  to  an  equal  and  just  parti- 
cipation in  these  Territories,  while  they  remain  as 
territories,  shall  be  endangered,  nor  shall  those 
rights  ever  be  endangered  or  surrendered,  by  my 
approval,  by  "a  continuance  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  Mexico."  This  compromise  bill,  sir,  did,  in 
my  opinion, endanger  and  surrenderthe  then  rights 
of  the  South,  by  a  "  continuance  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  Mexico,"  which  were  of  force  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  and  by  which  slavery  was  abol- 
ished there.  Sir,  I  set  out  by  stating  that  1  should 
not  only  challenge,  but  defy,  a  refutation  of  my 
positions,  and  I  now  repeat  the  same.  The  rights 
of  the  South  are  not  only  endangered,  but  totally 
abandoned  in  this  compromise.  Its  passage  would 
have  been  worse  for  the  South  than  the  Wilmot 
proviso  in  express  terms;  for,  if  the  principles 
upon  which  its  southern  friends  advocate  it  be 
true — that  is,  if  by  the  Constitution  the  southern 
slaveholder  has  a  right  to  carry  and  hold  his  slaves 
in  these  Tei-ritories,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
municipal  law  of  Mexico  by  which  slavery  is 
abolished  there,  then,  of  course,  the  same  right 
would  exist,  even  if  the  Wilmot  proviso  were 
passed;  and  the  proviso,  if  passed,  being  in  con- 
travention of  this  constitutional  right,  of  course  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  bound  to  decide  it  null 
and  void.  So  that  the  compromise  secures  no 
rights  to  the  South  which  they  would  not  have 
even  under  the  Wilmot  proviso  itself.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Supreme  Court  should,  under 
the  compromise  bill,  decide  against  the  slave- 
holder, on.  the  ground  that  the  existing  laws  of 
Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  in  force 
there  until  altered  by  some  competent  authority, 
then,  sir,  we  should  be  bound  by  itfoi'ever;  for  we 
could  not  come  and  ask  Congress  to  alter  the  law 
against  the  compromise,  even  although  the  court 
might  say  that  Congress  had  the  power  either  di- 
rectly to  alter  it,  or  to  allow  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature to  do  it;  for  we  all  understand  that  a  co)n- 
promise  is  a  final  settlement,  and  all  parties  are 
bound  in  honor  to  abide  by  it. 

Then,  sir,  what  are  we  of  the  South  to  gain  by 
this  compromise?  Nothing  but  what  we  would 
have,  even  with  the  Wilmot  proviso — the  poor 
privilege  of  carrying  our  slaves  into  a  country 
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where  the  first  thing  to  be  encountered  is  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  an  expensive  lawsuit  wliich  niay 
cost  more  than  any  slave  is  worth;  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, with  the  absolute  certainty  of  ultimate  defeat  in 
the  end,  and  with  no  law  in  the  mean  lime  to  pro- 
tect our  rights  of  property  in  any  way  whatever^ 
This,  sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  compromise, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  viev/  it  can  be  presented  ! 
And  this  is  the  security  for  the  South  which  I  had 
the  temerity  to  reject!  Would  that  the  people  of 
that  section  may  ever  have  men  upon  this  floor  of 
such  temerity !  I  did  reject  it;  and  I  shall  continue 
to  reject  all  such  favors.  If  I  can  get  no  better 
compromise,  I  shall  certainly  never  take  any  at  all. 
As  long  as  I  have  a  seat  here,  I  shall  maintain  the 
just  and  equal  rights  of  my  section  upon  this  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  questions.  I  ask  nothing 
more,  and  I  shall  take  nothing  less.  All  I  demand 
is  common  right  and  common  justice;  these  I  will 
have  in  clear  and  express  terms,  or  I  will  have 
mothing.  I  gpeak  to  the  North,  irrespective  of 
parties.  I  recognize  no  party  association  or  affili- 
ation upon  this  subject.  If  the  tv/o  parties  at  the 
North  combine,  and  make  a  sectional  issue,  and 
by  their  numerical  strength  vote  down  the  South, 
and  deny  us  those  equal  rights  to  which  I  think  we 
are  in  justice  entitled,  it  will  be  for  the  people  of 
the  South  then  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  make  any 
threats  in  their  name,  nor  have  I  authority  to  com- 
mit even  my  own  constituents  to  any  course  of 
policy.  They  must  do  that  for  themselves.  My 
commission  here  extends  only  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights  upon  all  questions  and  measures  that 
may  come  before  me  in  this  House.  And  this  I 
shall  do  at  all  hazards.  Nor  shall  I  be  awed  or 
intimidated  in  the  discharge  of  this  high  duty  by 
any  of  the  trembling  alarms  of  the  official  organ, 
that  the  "Union  is  in  danger;"  that,  unless  agita- 
tion upon  this  subject  is  quieted,  the  "free  soil 
movement"  in  the  North  will  sweep  everything 
before  it,  and  that  the  Government  itself  will  be 
endangered.  Such  appeals  may  have  their  effect 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  timid.  I  am,  myself,  not 
quite  so  easily  terrified  into  a  surrender  of  my 
rights,  and  those  of  my  constituents.  This  editor, 
however,  or  rather  his  master,  would  have  exhib- 
ited much  better  judgment,  and  a  great  deal  more 
patriotism,  if  he  had  shov/n  a  little  more  foresight 
upon  this  subject.  If  the  country  is  environed  by 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  threaten  its  ultimate 
safety,  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  recklesp,  lawless, 
and  unconstitutional  measures:  if  an  ominous  agi- 
tation is  felt  by  all;  if  the  Government  shakes  to 
its  centre;  if  the  very  pillars  of  the  temple  of  lib- 
erty rock  in  their  places,  he  best  knows  what  in- 
cendiary hand — what  Guy  Pawkes  collected  and 
fired  the  explosive  elements.  He  may  repeat  until 
doomsday,  "  ive  wash  o«?-  skirts  of  all  the  consequen- 
ces." But  he  will  find  his  skirts  too  deeply  stained 
to  be  so  easily  washed.  This  is  but  the  frenzied 
ravings  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  who,  when  in  his 
distempered  vision  he  fancied  he  .^aw  the  ghastly 
spirit  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  exclaimed — 
"  Shake  not  thy  gnry  locks  at  me ; 
Tliou  caiis't  not  say  I  did  it." 

But  this  Government  editor,  nor  the  President 
whom  he  serves,  need  not  suppose  that  because  he 
is  trembling  and  quaking  with  fearat  sights,  spirits, 
or  spectres  dire,  which  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  misdeeds  cause  to  haunt  his  disturbed  brain, 
that  therefore  everybody  else  feels  the  same  un- 
steadiness of  nerve  with  himself.  I  look  upon  this 
question  now  just  as  I  did  two  years  ago,  when 
this  war  of  conquest  commenced.  I  raised  my 
voice  against  it  then.  I  saw  what  would  be  the 
result.  I  was  prepared  for  the  present  storm  with 
all  its  fury;  and  1  am  as  unmoved  now  as  I  was 
then.  I  saw  the  northern  Democrats  supporting 
the  policy  of  conquest  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
free  territory.  I  was  opposed  to  the  whole  policy" 
because  I  considered  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitution  to  wage  a  war  of  conquest  under 
any  circumstances.  But  I  was  determined  then, 
if  territory  should  be  acquired,  that  the  rifhts  of 
my  section  to  an  equal  participation  in  it 'should 
be  secured,  so  far  as  my  ability  could  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end;  and  I  stand  upon 
the  same  ground  now;  and  I  shall  never  surrender 
it  so  long  as  the  question  is  open.  And  no  alarms 
about  the  Union,  or  the  ravings  of  brainless  scrib- 
blers and  heartless  demagogues,  who   croak  and 


prate  upon  subjects  on  which  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  shall  ever  cause  me  to  shrink  from  the 
open  and  fearless  maintenance  of  it,  even  though 
I  may  stand  solitary  and  alone. 

I  have  no  objection  to  compromising  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  have  only  two  plans  of  compromise; 
one  is,  a  fair  division  of  the  territory  by  clear  and 
distinct  lines,  by  which  every  one  may  know  ex- 
actly to  what  extent  his  rights  will  be  protected. 
I  care  not  much  whether  it  be  by  an  extension  of 
the  Missouri  line,  or  whether  it  be  by  adopting  as 
a  lineoneof  the  mountain  ranges,  giving  the  South 
all  on  this  side  and  the  North  all  on  the  other.  I 
am,  however,  rather  in  favor  of  the  latter;  but 
shall  insist  upon  some  fair  and  just  division.  That 
is  one  plan  of  compromise  I  shall  favor,  and  if  I 
cannot  get  that,  I  have  but  one  other  to  offer,  and 
that  is,  to  reject  the  territory  altogether.  Let  us 
keep  our  money  which  is  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  let 
Mexico  keep  her  provinces  and  her  people.  Mr. 
Polk,  in  his  message,  speaks  of  the  late  treaty  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  I  consider  as 
an  intimation  that  this  House,  in  his  opinion,  will 
be  bound  to  vote  the  appropriations  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  If  so,  I  barely  intend  here  to  say  that  £ 
wholly  disagree  with  him.  True,  the  treaty-ma- 
king power  is  confided  in  this  country  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  But,  sir,  the  President  and  Senate 
have  no  right  or  power  to  make  a  treaty  which 
imposes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  prin- 
ciple I  understand  to  have  been  fairly  settled  as 
the  republican  doctrine  of  1796.  I  have  the  Journal 
of  the  House  of  that  year  before  me,  and  I  find,  on 
page  499,  the  following  resolution  upon  that  point: 

"1st.  Resolved,  That,  it  being  declared  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  '  that  the  Presi- 
'  dent  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
'  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
'  Senators  present  concur,'  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
not  claim  any  agency  in  making  treaties;  but  that,  when  a 
treaty  s'.ipu'ates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend 
for  its  execution,  as  to  such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to 
be  passed  by  Congress;  and  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  ail  such  cases,  to 
deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying 
such  treaty  into  eiTect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon  as, 
in  their  judgment,  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good." 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  taken,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-four  to  thirty-seven.  Every  Republican  in 
the  House,  I  think,  voted  for  it.  Amongst  others, 
I  see  the  distinguished  names  of  James  Madison, 
Albert  Gallatin',  William  B.  Giles,  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con, Abram  Baldwin,  and  many  others.  The  same 
principle  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  argument 
now.  I  only  intend  to  state  the  principle,  and 
show  the  authority,  that  the  country  may  not  be 
misled  upon  this  subject.  The  late  treaty  is  not 
the  supreme  law  of  this  land  yet,  and  will  not  be 
until  the  laws  necessary  to  give  it  effect  are  passed. 
Mr.  Polk  has  not  yet  asked  us  to  appropriate  the 
money;  and  when  he  does,  it  will  be  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  for  which  James  Madison 
and  all  the  other  old  Republicans  in  the  House  in 
1796  voted)  our  constitutional  right  and  duty  to 
deliberate  on  the  expediency  of  making  the  appro- 
priations. And  I  now  state,  that  if  I  am  here  when 
that  appropriation  is  made,  I  shall  exercise  this 
constitutional  right,  and  I  shall  never  vote  one 
dollar  from  the  common  treasure  of  this  Union  to 
pay  for  these  Territories,  if  the  institutions  of  my 
section  are  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  them.  Nor 
will  I  vote  one  dollar  to  carry  this  treaty  into  effect 
until  ['have  this  matter  settled,  and  what  I  consider 
the  rights  of  the  South  secured.  And  I  believe 
this  is  the  great  lever  of  the  South  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Let  the  bill  organizing  territorial  govern- 
ments be  linked  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
money,  and  let  the  South  present  an  unbroken 
front  against  paying  a  dollar,  if  their  institutions 
are  to  be  excluded;  and  I  shall  have  some  hopes 
yet  of  obtaining  justice. 

Now,  sir,  you  know  something  of  the  only 
plans  upon  which  I  intend  to  compromise  this 
business.  But,  as  I  said  before,  if  in  all  this  I 
should  be  defeated — if  the  South  will  not  stand 
with  me  upon  this  point — if  the  combined  vote  of 
the  North  carry  the  Wilmnt  proviso — then,  sir,  it 
will  be  for  the  people  of  the  South  to  take  their 
own  course;  such  as  they  may  deem  their  interest 
and  honor  demand.     It  is  not  for  me  to  indicate 


that  course.  But  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  I  shall 
be  with  them  in  whatever  course  they  may  take. 
Their  interests  are  my  interests,  their  fortunes  are 
my  fortunes,  their  hopes  are  my  hopes,  and  v^hat- 
ever  destiny  awaits  them,  awaits  m.e  also. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  I  havft  con- 
clusively showfn  that  this  miscalled  compromise 
bill  ought  not  to  have  received  support  from  any 
quarter,  and  particularly  from  the  South. 

As  I  have  but  a  few  momenis  left,  I  will  reca- 
pitulate my  positions,  that  no  man  may  mistake 
or  misunderstand  them. 

The  first  is,  that  by  the  bill  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  without 
any  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the  ter- 
ritorial governments,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  to  determine  whether  it  can 
legally  exist  there  or  not. 

2d.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
fully  recognizes  and  amply  protects  the  institution 
of  slavery  where  it  exists  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  place;  but  it  does  not  establish  it  any  where, 
where  by  the  laws  (ff  the  place  it  is  prohibited. 

3d.  That  California  and  New  Mexico  being 
territories  acquired  by  conquest,  all  the  laws  which 
were  in  force  there  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  not- 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  or 
which  were  purely  of  a  political  character,  are, 
according  to  well-settled  principles,  and  the  adju- 
dications of  our  own  courts,  still  in  force. 

4th.  That  as  slavery  did  not  exist  there  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  but  had  been  prohibited  by 
express  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  in 
the  last  resort,  could  not  be  expected,  from  the 
principles  of  numerous  decisions  already  made,  to 
decide  otherwise  than  that  slavery  cannot  be  pro- 
tected there,  until  the  existing  lav/  abolishing  it 
be  altered  by  competent  authority. 

5th,  and  lastly.  That  these  positions  being  in- 
controvertible, the  bill  offered,  as  it  was,  as  a  com- 
promise and  a  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
amounted  to  nothing  but  a  total  abandonment  and 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  extending  the  institutions 
of  the  South  to  those  Territories. 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  K.  S.  BINGHAM, 

OF  MICHIGAN, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

August  7,  1848. 
The  House  having  under  consideration  the  message  of 
the  President  relative  to  the  boundary  of  Texas — 

Mr.  BINGHAM  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Without  the  least  expectation 
of  enlightening  this  House  upon  the  subject  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss,!  am  anxious  that  my  constituents 
should  understand  the  reasons  which  will  govern 
my  action  on  the  organization  of  Territories. 
Within  the  last  four  years  the  United  States  have 
acquired  by  annexation  and  treaty  a  territory  em- 
bracing, in  extent,  a  million  of  square  miles,  in- 
cluding several  parallels  of  latitude,  and  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  first  acquisition,  containing  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  has  become  one  of  the  sovereign- 
ties of  this  Confederacy,  and  is  known  as  the  Slate 
of  Texas.  The  latter,  embracing  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  known  as  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia, has  been  ac(|uired  by  a  treaty  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  has  become  lerri- 
tory  of  the  United  States.  By  the  joint  resolutions 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  four  additional  States 
were  authorized  to  be  made  within  Us  limits,  and 
the  proposition,  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
within  two  of  those  States  received  but  little  favor 
in  this  House,  only  forty  members  voting  in  the 
affirmative.  Congress  did,  it  is  true,  go  ihrockgh 
the  hollow  form  of  insisting  that  in  "  the  States 
'  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  north 
'  of  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  min- 
'  utes  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited;"  but 
it  accepted  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
which  precludes  the  Legislature  of  the  State  from 
enacting  "  any  law  for  tlie  emancipalion  of  slaves 
without  the  consent  of  their  owners,"  and  no  au- 
thority is  granted  to  prevent  the  iiitroduclion  of 
slavery  into  any  part  of  the  State. 
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Soon  after  the  annexation  of  Texas  the  Govern- 
ment became  involved  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
it  was  made  apparent  at  an  early  day  that  the  only 
means  of  settling  the  unhappy  difficulties,  in  which 
the  two  Repulilics  were  involved,  would  be  by 
cession  of  territory  from  Mexico  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  And  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  last  Congress,  more  than  two  years  ago, 
the  President  asked  an  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace,  w>th  the  understanding  that  territory 
was  to  be  acquired.  That  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and  in  passing 
it  they  gave  a  distinct  intimation  to  the  Executive 
and  to  tlie  world,  "  tiiat  as  an  express  and  funda- 

•  mental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  terri- 
'  tory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
'  Stales,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be 
'negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
'  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated, 
'  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall 
'  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  s!^d  territory,  except 

•  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  be  first  duly 
'  convicted." 

This  provision  was  sanctioned  by  a  majority 
"of  fourteen  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
failed  to  become  a  law  for  the  want  of  action  by 
the  Senate.  At  the  subsequent  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  a  similar  provision  was  ingrafted  on  to 
an  a]ipropriation  for  a  like  purpose,  by  a  majority 
of  nine;  but  it  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  and 
this  House  concurred  by  a  small  majority.  Mean- 
time the  attention  of  the  country  was  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  the  Legislatures  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  tile  free  States,  my  own  among  the  number, 
gave  utterance  to  the  nearly  unanimous  sentiment 
of  the  people,  by  the  passage  of  resolutions,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  slavery 
over  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico  where 
it  had  never  existed. 

Upon  the  justice  and  propriety  of  this  war,  par- 
ties were  divided — one  party  charging  that  it  was 
unconstitutionally  begun,  and  that  it  was  waged 
against  a  feeble  and  semi-barbarous  people  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  and  to  enable  the  slaveholder 
to  extend  over  its  vast  and  fertile  plains  the  "  pecu- 
liar institutions"  of  the  South.  The  other  insist- 
ing that,  being  commenced  by  Mexico,  its  prose- 
cution on  our  part  was  just  and  honorable;  that 
"  indemnity  for  the  pasland  security  forthe/ii/in-e" 
was  its  object;  that  the  extension  of  slavery  was 
not  its  design;  and  that  if  territorial  indemnity 
■'A^as  obtained,  the  "area  of  freedom"  would  be  en- 
larged and  extended  thereby.  This  expensive, 
but  glorious  war,  which  has  shed  such  distin- 
guished lustre  upon  the  prowess  of  our  arms,  has 
been  brought  to  a  close.  This  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try has  passed  into  our  possession,  and  Congress 
has  been  called  upon  by  the  Executive  to  make 
"  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government." 

Shall  the  wise,  beneficent,  and  humane  provis- 
ions of  the  ordinance  of  1787  be  extended  over  it, 
or  shall  it  be  doomed  to  the  blighting  influences  of 
slavery  ? 

I  confess,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  aside  from  the 
consequences,  either  for  good  or  evil,  that  are  te 
flow  from  the  settlement  of  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, I  consider  the  honor  and  the  character  of  the 
country  involved  in  it.  The  founders  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  spared 
no  efforts  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery  by  im- 
portation, and  its  spread  into  territories  which  it 
had  not  yet  reached  ;  and  if  in  that  day  they  had 
discovered,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Monroe 
"  that  this  evil  had  preyed  upon  the  very  vitals  of 

•  the  Union,  and  had  been  prejudicial  to  all  the 
'  States  in  which  it  had  existed; "and  ifthey  desired 
in  the  eloquent  language  of  Patrick  Henry,  "  that 
an  opportunity  might  be  offered  to  abolish  this 
lamentable  evil,"  surely  we  should  not  be  held 
guiltless  in  this  day  of  progress,  so  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  race 
of  man,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  his  condition, 
■were  we  to  hesitate  to  declare,  that  over  this  ex- 
tensive acquisition  "  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  ever  be  known,  except  in  the 
punishment  of  crime.  "  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker, great  as 
the  evil  is  acknowledged  to  be,  disgraceful  as  would 
be  the  stigma  which  would  attach  to  our  Govern- 
ment were  we  to  conquer  and  acquire /ree  territory 
that  slavery  might  be  extended  over  it,  we  should 
yet  hesitate,  if  the  powers  were  not  conferred  upon 


us,  and  if  we  had  not  clearly  the  right  to  prohibit 
its  introduction. 

Writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  whose  author- 
ity is  everywhere  received,  and  nowhere  disputed, 
seem  to  concur  in  what  is  apparent  to  every  ordi- 
nary understanding,  that  the  power  to  acquire  car- 
ries with  it  the  power  to  govern;  and  Vattel  in- 
forms us,  that  the  right  of  a  people  to  a  country 
implies  two  things: 

"  1.  The  domain,  liy  virtue  of  which  the  nation  alone  may 
use  the  country  for  the  support  of  its  necessities,  may  dis- 
pose of  it  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  derive  from  it  every  ad- 
vantage it  is  capable  of  yielding.  2.  Tlie  onpire,  or  the  right 
of  sovereign  command,  by  wliich  the  nation  directs  and 
regulates,  at  its  pleasure,  everything  they  possess  in  the 
country." 

"  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  to  which 
no  prior  ownercan  lay  claim,  it  is  considered  as  acquiring 
the  cm;iire,  or  the  sovereignty  of  it,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  domain.  For,  since  the  nation  is  free  and  independent, 
it  can  li.tve  no  intention,  in  settling  in  a  country,  to  leave  to 
others  the  right  of  command,  or  any  of  those  rights  that  con- 
stitute sovereignty." — Vattel,  book  1,  chap  18,  sec.  204,  205. 

From  this  authority  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  whether  by 
treaty  or  conquest,  the  government  of  il  folloivs,  and 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  possession. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the  right  to 
legislate  for  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  establish  governments  over  them,  is  clearly  con- 
ferred by  theConstitution.  Itsays:  "TheCongress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States."  The  words 
"  rules  and  regulations"  conferred,  I  think,  be- 
yond question,  legislative  authority,  and  were  un- 
der.stood  to  be  equal  to,  and  synonymous  with,  the 
power  of  making  laws.  This  construction  is  made 
perfectly  apparent  by  the  Constitution  itself;  for, 
by  it  power  was  given  to  Congress  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations;"  "  to  make»'nZes  con- 
cerning captures;"  "to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;" 
"  to  alter  State  regulations  in  respect  to  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections;"  "  to  coin 
money,  and  regulate  \.hf.  value  thereof;"  and  they 
were  forbidden  "  to  give  preference,  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce ,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
the  ports  of  another;"  and  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain  cases  was 
made  subject  to "  such  regulations  as  Congi-ess 
should  make."  In  regard  to  Territories,  the  words 
"  rules  and  regulations''''  were  both  used;  and  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  the  expounders  of  con- 
stitutional law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  all  concur  that  these  words  confer  upon 
Congress  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  of  legis- 
lating over,  and  for,  the  Territories;  and  that  by 
them  Congress  was  not  limited  to  a  simple  dispo- 
sition of  the  land;  so  that,  even  if  the  Government 
did  not  own  a  foot  of  the  land,  or  after  it  was  all 
disposed  of,  the  same  right  to  govern  was  conferred 
by  the  Constitution;  and  that,  until  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  Confederacy  as  States,  they  are 
under  the  absolute  control  and  direction  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, says: 

"As  tlie  General  Government  possesses  the  right  to  ac- 
quire territory  eitlier  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the 
power  to  govern  what  it  has  acquired.  The  territory  does 
not,  when  so  acquired,  become  entitled  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State. 
It  must  consequently  be  under  the  dominion  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Union,  or  it  must  be  without  any  govern- 
ment at  all.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  .States,  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause, 
'  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations.'  What  shall  be 
the  form  of  government  established  in  the  Territories  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  the  discretion  of  Congress.  Having 
a  right  to  erect  a  territorial  government,  they  may  confer 
upon  it  such  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  as 
they  may  deem  best.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  pub- 
lic territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal,  and  their 
legislation  is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is  absolute  and 
unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  stipulations  in 
the  cessions."— Vol.  3,  pp.  193-198. 

The  court  of  last  resort,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  Williams  vs.  the  Bank  of 
Michigan,  7  Wendell,  554,  say: 

"All  power  possessed  by  the  Government  of  Michigan 
was  deriveil  from  the  act  of  Congress.  Territories  have  no 
reserved  power,  as  in  the  case  of  States  admitted  into  the 
Union  ;  the  authority  of  Congress  is  supreme  and  unlimited, 
unless  made  otherwise  by  the  cessions  of  lands  composing 
those  territories." 

And  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  vs.  the  State  of  Mary- 


land, decided  in  1819,  4  Wheaton,  422,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  commenting  on  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  make  laws  for  executing  granted  powers,  refers,, 
in  illustration,  to  "the  universal  acquiescence  in 
'  the  construction  which  has  been  uniformly  put  on 
'  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
'  stitution,"  and  says: 

"  The  power  to  '  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,'  is  not  more  comprehensive  than  the  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  'the  powers  of  Government ;'  yvX 
all  admit  the  constitutionality  of  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment." 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter,  decided  in  1828,  1  Peters,  542,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  commenting  on  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty 
ceding  Florida  to  the  United  States,  and  declaring 
that  its  inhabitants  are  to  be  "admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  ^11  the  privileges, rights,  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  saysi 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  their 
condition,  independent  of  stipulation.  7'hey  do  not,  liowever^ 
participate  in  political  power  ;.  they  do  not  share  in  the  Gov- 
ernment till  Florida  shall  become  a  State.  In  the  mean 
time  Florida  continues  to  be  aTerritnry  of  the  United  States,, 
governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitutmn  whiciV 
empowers  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States." 

On  page  542  of  that  case,  the  court  .say; 

"  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  Government 
of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  making  trea- 
ties. Consequently,  that  Government  possesses  the  power 
of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  Prcaty." 

Again,  on  the  same  page,  the  right  to  make  laws 
for  a  Territory  is  thus  spoken  of: 

"  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  of  the  Uniteti 
States,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  .acquired  the 
means  of  self-goverrmient,  may  result  necessarily  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  ineviialde  conse- 
quence of  the  riiibt  toacquire  territory;  hut,  whichever  may 
be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived,tAe  possession  of 
it  is  unquestioned."  " 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Gratiot,  14 
Peters,  637,  Judge  Thompson,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  commenting  on  the  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  fourth  article,  third  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  says: 
"This  power  is  vested  in  Congress  without  limitation; 
and  has  been  considered  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
territorial  government  rests." 

In  the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  speaking  of  this  article,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  growing  out  of  it,  applies  it  to  Territorial 
government,  and  says,  "all  admit  their  constitu- 
tionality." And  again,  speaking  of  the  cession  of 
Florida,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance 
Company  vs.  Canter,  under  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
he  says  that — 

"  Florida,  until  she  shall  become  a  State,  continues  to  be- 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  that  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulatious  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  IJnited  States." 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Exchange  vs.  McFad- 
don  and  others,  7th  Cranch,  Judge  Marshall  says: 

"The  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  within  its  own  territory  is 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of  no 
limitations  not  imposed  by  itself.  All  exeeptions,  therelbre, 
to  the  full  and  complete  power  within  its  own  territories 
nmst  be  traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself.  They 
can  flow  from  no  other  legitimate  source." 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance 
Company  vs.  356  bales  of  cotton,  1  Peters,  the 
court  say: 

"  Until  Florida  shall  become  a  State,  she  continues  to  be 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  virtue  of  that 
clause  in  theConstitution  which  empowers  Congress  'to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting' the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  the  United  States.'  " 

These  views  have  been  carried  out  in  the  acts  o 
the  Federal  Government,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  present  day,  without  dispute  or  exception 

In  the  cessions  of  territory  by  the  States  of  New- 
York,  Massachu.setts,  Virginia,  and  others,  under 
the  old  Confederation,  "  the  right,  interest,  title  of 
soil  and  jurisdiction,"  was  relinquished  to  the  Con- 
federated Government.  Under  that  cession,  the 
oidinance  of  1787 — a  measure  which  confers  such 
high  honor  upon  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Jef- 
feison — was  framed;  and,  by  one  of  its  provisions, 
slavery  was  excluded  from  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.     The  first  Congress  under  the  new 
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Constitution   passed  an  act,  in  the  preansbk   of 
whicli  they  declare  that — 

"Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to  have 
yuH  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  shouhl  be 
made,  soas  to  ad.ipt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales." 

Thus  was  "full  effect"  s;\ven  to  the  ordinance, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  by  a  Congress 
■composed  of  many  of  the  men  who  aided  in  pass- 
ing the  ordinance,  in  framing  the  Constitution, 
and  of  statesmen  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
them.  If,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congre.ss  was  vested 
by  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  reenactment  of  the 
ordinance,  with  authority  to  govern  the  Territories, 
to  exercise  legislative  powers  over  them,  or  to 
^establish  territorial  governments,  that  right  of 
legislation  is  only  limited  by  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Clonstitution;  and  so  they  may  legislate  in  relation 
to  slavery.  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  this 
ri?ht  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned;  and 
from  the  year  1790  down  to  the  present  day,  under 
Federal  and  Democratic  administrations,  the  stat- 
ute books  organizing  territorial  governments  are 
filled  with  precedents.  So  well  convinced  of  this 
ria:ht  to  legislate  were  SDuthern  statesmen,  that  in 
1790,  when  the  State  of  North  Carolina  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  portion  of  her  territory  west  of 
the  mountain.si,  she  made  this  reservation,  that 
•*'  no  regulation  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to 
tmancipale  slaves."  This  quotation  furnishes  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  the  word  rtgulate  was 
understood  to  correspond  with  law,  and  that  the 
"State  of  North  Carolina  believed,  that  if  the  reser- 
vation had  not  been  made,  Congress  could  have 
exercised  the  power  of  eme.ncipating  slaves.  The 
act  of  1793,  in  relation  to  the  capture  and  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  is  made  to  apply  to  Territories, 
although  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  that 
"  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
'  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
'  shall,  in   consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 

*  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 

*  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party 

*  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

1  have  never  heard  any  of  my  strict-construction 
friends  of  the  South  object  to  the  constitutionality 
of  this  act.  They  seem  perfectly  willing  that  Con- 
■gress  should  aid  them  in  the  capture  of  their  fugi- 
tive slaves  escaping  from  a  Stale  into  a  Territory, 
or  from  a  Territory  into  a  State,  or  from  one  Terri- 
tory mtonnolhev.  The  authority  under  which  that 
act  was  passed  could  only  have  been  conferred  by 
the  clause  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
*!  make  ntifs  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
ritovy  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States;"  and  a  cheerful  acquiescence  seems  to  have 
'been  given  to  it  by  all-  parties.  But  when  we 
propose  to  exclude  slavery  from  free  territory,  the 
power  is  denied,  and  we  are  told  that  we  are 
inflicting  a  deadly  stab  at  the  Constitution. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ih  the  passage  of 
laws  in  relation  to  Territories,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  territorial  governments;  in  reserving  the 
right  of  annulling  acts  of  territorial  legislation;  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  Congress  has 
asserted  and  exercised  legislative  authority  upon 
all  subjects,  including  slavery,*  and  has  declared, 
by  repeated  acts,  that  she  possessed  absolute  sover- 
eignty over  her  territorial  possessions. 

Ought  Congress  to  exercise  this  right  over  these 
new  and  valuable  acquisitions  just  obtained  from 
Mexico.'  Regarding  slavery  as  a  political  evil; 
as  a  hinderance  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a 
State;  as  an  element  of  weakness  wherever  it  ex- 
ists; as  wholly  incompatible  with  that  degree  of 
intelligence  which  makes  labor  either  respectable 
or  profitable, — I  insist  that  we  should  fail  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  were  we  to  tolerate  its  introduc- 
tiori  and  spread  over  this  vast  extent  of  country 
which  has  just  come  into  our  possession  free; 
and  that,  if  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  cau- 
tiously provided  against  its  introduction  into  the 
Territories  then  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
the  tribute  to  their  memories  which  we  should  pay 
would  be  poor  indeed,  if  we  should  fail  to  follow 


*  An  act  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  «  to  au- 
<  thorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  State  Gnverimient 
'  and  for  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
'footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohilit  slavery  in 
'  certain  Territories." 


the  example,  which  their  wisdom  and  foresight 
dictnted. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Government, 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  Florida  purchase, 
and  the  Texas  annexation,  have  added  five  slave 
States  to  the  Union,  with  an  area  of  460,000 
square  miles.  Slavery  existed  in  all  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition,  and  there  has  only 
been  reclaimed  from  it  the  single  State  of  Iowa, 
which,  in  1840,  contained  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000  people.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  your 
attention  to  some  statistics  which  I  have  extracted 
from  a  work  of  Professor  Tucker,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  the  relative  popula- 
tion of  the  free  and  slave  States,  and  their  relative 
increase.  The  fifteen  free  States  contain  an  area 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty'thousand  square 
miles,  while  the  fifteen  slave  States  contain  an  area 
of  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
In  1840,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
17,263,353,  and  of  this  the  free  States  contained 
about  ten  millions,  and  the  slave  States  about  seven 
millions.  In  the  free  States,  the  density  of  popula- 
tion was  22.7  to  the  square  mile,  while,  in  the  slave 
States,  exclusive  of  Texas,  it  was  only  11.7  to  the 
square  mile,  and  including  Texas  it  would  only 
be  about  8  to  the  square  mile.  In  thirty  years, 
from  1810  to  1840,  tlie  increase  in  the  free  Stales 
was  as  100  to  258.8;  in  the  slave  States,  it  was  as 
100  to  210.7.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  permitting  slavery  to 
enter  this  new  acquisition,  an  equitable  division 
would  seem  to  demand,  that  every  inch  of  this  new 
territory  should  be  reserved  for  the  emigrant  and 
the  free  lalacrer,  because  the  area  of  the  free  States 
is  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  slave  States, 
their  population  is  more  than  twice  as  dense,  and 
their  increase  much  more  rapid.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  iron  heel  of  oppression  has  been  crushing  for 
centuries  millions  of  our  fellow-men  in  Europe,  of 
our  own  race  and  color.  If  we  were  to  turn  a 
listening  ear  to  their  prayer,  we  should  hear  them 
cry,  "  Save,  oh !  save  this  land  for  us  and  for  our 
children."  Oneafter  another,  as  the  downtrodden 
race  escapes  from  the  exactions  of  their  cruel  task- 
masters, they  are  fleeing  to  this  land  of  promise, 
this  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  as  fastas  the  ships 
of  the  sea  can  bear  them.  This  tremendous  cur- 
rent of  immigration  naturally  flows  to  the  free 
Slates:  during  the  last  year,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  arrived  within  our  borders;  and  for 
the  current  year  it  is  estimated  that  four  hundred 
thousand  will  arrive  in  the  port  of  New  York 
alone;  enough  to  fill  up  a  State,  annually,  as  large 
as  Michigan  or  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  listening  to 
some  eloquent  remarks  of  a  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Bayly,]  I  understood  him  to  say, 
"  that  in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  wealth, 
Virginia  would  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with 
her  sister  States,  and  that  it  was  not  considered 
degrading  for  white  men  to  labor  in  Virginia." 
The  latter  statement  I  consider  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  the  poor  white  man  is  de- 
nied the  right  of  sufl^rage  in  Virginia,  and  that,  as 
a  qualification  for  holding  office,  a  man  is  required 
to  nave  a  freehold  estate,  by  her  constitution.  A 
reverse  of  fortune  which  should  deprive  the  gen- 
tleman himselfof  his  land  would  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  his  services,  for  he  holds  his  seat  here  by 
that  frail  tenure.  In  relation  to  the  former,  I  have 
examined  some  statistics  which,  I  regret  to  say,  do 
not  bear  the  gentleman  out  in  his  statements.  My 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  report,  transmitted 
to  this  House  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  submitted  by  another  gentle- 
inan  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Meade,]  in  relaTion  to 
the  transportation  of  the  mails,  and  I  find  that,  in 
the  year  1838,  the  revenues  from  postages  in  that 
State  amounted  to  |139,353;  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  diminution  since  that  time;  and  that,  in 
the  year  1847,  the  revenue  was  reduced  to  $92,272 
— beinga  falling  off,  in  nine  years,of  $47,061 !  And 
that  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  Republic,  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  mails,  in  the  year  1837,  exceeded 
the  revenues  from  postages  by  more  than  $100, OuO ! 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  j^reat  falling  off  of  the 
revenue  from  postages.'  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  is  obvious — her  black  population  are 
not  permitted  to  read — her  laboring  whites  are  not 
intelligent. 


The  subjoined  accounts  are  condensed  from  the 
statement  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  the  mails  in  the  free  States  was 
$230,233  less  than  in  the  slave  Stales,  the  net  post- 
age in  the  free  Slates  amounted  to  $925,353  more 
than  the  receipts  in  the  slave  States,  or  $471,123 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  carrying  the  mails 
in  the  free  States  for  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1847,  being  a  profit  of  over  43  per  cent. 
The  expense  of  transporting  the  mails  during  the 
same  period,  in  the  slave  States,  was  $684,462 
more  than  ihe  receipts  in  those  States,  showing  a 
loss  to  the  department  of  nearly  52  per  cent.  If 
the  receipts  in  the  slave  Stales. had  been  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  the  free  States,  the  de[iarlment 
would  have  realized  $570,000  over  the  expense  of 
carrying  the  mail  in  slave  States,  making  a  grand 
profit  of  $1,041,123  for  carrying  the  maii  through- 
out the  Union  : 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1790,  near  sixty  years 
ago,  the  State  of  Virginia  contained  a  population 
of  748,308  inhabitants,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
Union.  For  extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil, 
salubrity  of  climate,  valuable  mineral  resources, 
breadth  of  seaboard,  and  every  natural  and  com- 
mercial advantage,  she  stands  unrivaled  by  any 
of  her  sister  States.  Under  the  apportionment  of 
1790,  she  had  nineteen  Representatives  on  this 
floor,  while  the  State  of  New  York  had  but  ten. 
In  the  year  1820,  New  York  had  thirty-four  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Virginia  twenty-two.  Under  the 
last  apportionment  of  1840,  New  York  has  the  same 
number  that  she  had  in  1820,  thirty-four,  while 
Virginia  has  but  fifteen!  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Virginia  thirty  years  ago  was  $5,000,000; 
in  1844,  they  had  dwindled  down  to  $2,000,000. 

In  the  able  work  of  Professor  Tucker,  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  he  says,  "  that  agricultural 
'  industry  yields  an  annual  value  of  one  hundred 
'and  eighty  dollars  to  each  person  employed  in 
'New  England.  In  the  middle  States  of  New 
'  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  aver- 
'  age  yield  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  to  the 
'  hand,  while  in  the  old  slave  States  south  of  the 
'  Potomac  the  average  yield  is  only  one  hundred 
'  and  thirty  dollars  to  the  hand.  In  Virginia,  the 
'  average  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  best  evi- 
dence the  case  admits  of,  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
States,  with  their  free  labor,  produce  more  than 
twice  as  great  a  value  to  the  hand  as  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  the  slave  States.  Slave  labor,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  is  best  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  even  that  noble  and  useful  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  languishing  under  its  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  great  and  intelligent  men  of 
Virt'inia  foresaw  this  premature  and  sad  decline, 
and  ascribed  it  to  its  true  cause — if  the  bitter  fruits 
of  experience  have  proved  that  slavery  is  an  evil — 
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are  we  not  called  upon,  by  all  the  promptings  of 
duty  and  patriotism,  to  inhibit  its  introduction  OT'er 
the  wide  plains  of  California,  so  recently  come 
into  our  possession,  and  whose  destiny  for  ages 
and  generations  to  come  seems  so  dependent  on 
our  action  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  represent 
on  this  floor-a  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
redeemed  from  the  curse  of  slavery  by  the  wise 
and  sagacious  provisions  of  the  Jtffersonian  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  In  the  year  1800,  that  whole  North- 
west Territory  contained  but  50,240  people,  and 
had  no  Reiiresentaiive  on  this  floor.  In  forty 
years,  her  population  had  increased  to  3,000,000! 
Five  States  in  this  Confederacy  have  been  formed 
out  of  her,  and  she  has  now  forty-two  Representa- 
tives on  this  floor.  Fler  rich  plains  and  extensive 
prairies  are  cultivated  by  the  resolute  hands  of 
cheerful  and  intelligent  freemen.  Cities  and  towns 
and  villages  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  over 
her  wide  expanse.  Tlie  evidences  of  contentment 
and  thrift  are  visible  wiierever  you  go.  By  the 
blessings  of  an  unfettered  commerce,  her  immense 
surplus  products  seek  a  market  in  the  distant 
marls  of  the  world,  and  she  is  receiving  in  return 
the  rich  rewards  of  an  enlightened  and  well  directed 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes 
no  parallel  to  this.  And  who  can  doubt  that  this 
unexampled  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and 
every  element  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  salutary  provis- 
ions of  that  celebrated  ordinance?  So  believing, 
so  feeling,  I  should  prove  recreant  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past  and  the  liopes  of  the  future  if  1 
should  fail  to  insist  that  its  benefits  be  extended 
to  these  new  Territories,  destined,  I  trust,  to  form 
equally  free  and  prosperous  States  in  this  great 
Confederacy. 

.  HEDUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  E.  B.  HOLMES, 


\ 


OP  NEW  YORK, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

August  7,  1848. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  (Mr.  Caeell,  of  Florida,  in  the  cliair,)  and  hav- 
ing nnder  consideration  bill  No.  170,  for  the  improvemejit 
of  certain  rivers  and  harbors — 
Mr.  HOLMES  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  now  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  We  shall 
not  before  we  rise  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  bill 
before  us.  When  you  leave  that  chair  and  report 
to  the  House,  you  will  say:  "Mr.  Speaker,  the 
'  Committee  of  the  Whole  have  had  under  consid- 
'  eration  the  state  of  the  Union  generally,  and  par- 
'  ticularly  bill  No.  170,  and  have  come  to  no  con- 
'  elusion  thereon."  Now,  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom,  I  propose  to  talk  about  the  Union 
generally,  and  if  I  chance  to  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill  itself,  I  hope  it  may  be  noted  "par- 
ticularly," as,  according  to  the  practice  which  has 
grown  up  under  your  rules,  it  would  be  quite  out 
of  order  so  to  do.  I  detest  your  rules,  sir.  In- 
stead of  promoting  and  facilitating  business,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  not  have  devised  a  better 
plan  for  thwarting  the  v.'ill  of  a  majority,  and  ar- 
resting and  staying  the  public  business.  Your 
Hall,  beautiful  in  its  structure,  a  portion  of  this 
large  building  which  cost  $3,000,000,  of  a  circular 
shape,  and  adorned  with  galleries  and  columns  of 
variegated  marble,  instead  of  being  vi^ell  calculated 
for  the  business  for  which  it  was  designed,  is  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  rules  which  you  have  adopted,  and 
under  which  we  are  now  acting.  Echoes  prevail. 
No  voice  from  a  member  on  this  floor,  addressed 
to  the  Speaker,  can  be  heard  throughout  this  Hall; 
nor,  indeed,  can  the  most  potent  voice  in  the  most 
favorable  position  be  heard  by  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  members,  if  they  remain  in  their  seats. 
Hence,  sir,  the  noise  and  confusion  which  prevail 
here.  Furnished  as  the  members  are  with  a  desk 
and  stationery,  and  a  writing  apparatus,  and  un 
able  to  hear  what  is  going  on,  they  devote  them- 
selves to  conversation,  or  writing  letters,  or  wrap- 
ping upon  the  desk  to  induce  a  page  to  come  and 
perform  some  service,  all  of  which  presents  a 
strikingly  undignified  appearance;  produces  much 


confusion;  contrasts  most  strangely  with  the  dig- 
nity, decorum  and  attention  which  should  prevail, 
and  greatly  retards  the  public  business.  A  new 
Hall  should  be  erected,  avoiding  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  noted;  no  desks  should  be  made;  all 
writing  and  private  business,  while  the  House  is 
in  session,  and  the  member  in  his  seat,  would  be 
thus  prohibited,  and  ready  and  prompt  attention 
to  the  public  service  would  be  thus  insured.  I 
have  once  voted  for  a  removal  of  the  desks  in  this 
Hall,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so  again,  believ- 
ing it  would  tend  to  promote  better  attention  to 
the  public  business,  and  we  in  our  daily  sessions 
would  accomplish  much  more  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  we  now  do. 

Sir,  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  bring  the  subject  of  reducing 
and  equalizing  the  pay  for  mileage  to  members  of 
Congress,  during  the  present  session,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Action  upon  it  I  do  not  expect  at  present;  but 
action,  sooner  or  later,  must  come.  This  is  a 
matter  of  equality  and  justice  which  will  commend 
itself  favorably  to  the  people,  and  eventually  to 
this  House.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
member  from  Texas  should  get  almost  $2,500  for 
mileage,  while  a  member  from  Maryland  does  not 
get  §'50.  The  pay  comes  from  the  common  treas- 
ury of  the  nation,  and  no  such  invidious  distinc- 
tion should  be  made.  When  the  rule  which  pro- 
duces this  inequality  was  created,  the  country  was 
new,  roads  poor,  and  many  of  the  members  were 
obliged  to  travel  long  distances  on  horseback;  but 
now  times  have  changed;  the  improveinents  in  the 
last  half  century  have  nearly  annihilated  space, 
and  rendered  these  inequalities  not  only  apparent, 
but  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  ju.stice. 

By  looking  at  the  records,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  Con- 
gress, first  session,  received  for  mileage  §44,308  80, 
and  there  was  paid  to  them,  for  their  per  diem 
compensation  during  the  same  session,  the  sum  of 
§110,408.  Of  the  sums  thus  paid  for  mileage,  the 
three  largest  sums  paid  were — §2,496  to  Hon.  Sam 
Houston,  of  Texas;  §2,347  20  to  his  colleague, 
Thomas  J.  Rusk;  and  §2,074  40  to  Alexander 
Barrow,  of  Louisiana.  The  smallest  sums  thus 
paid  were — §33  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Ma- 
ryland; and  §96  each  to  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  and  his  colleague,  Thomas  Clayton; 
in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  §225;  while  the  aggregate 
of  the  three  highest  is  §6,917  60 — making  a  differ- 
ence of  §6,692  60.  So  that  there  is  taken  from  the 
common  treasury  of  the  Union  the  sum  of  §6,692 
60  more  to  pay  three  Senators  than  there  is  to  pay 
three  others;  while  the  excess  of  expenses  has  not 
been  §100  each,  nor  have  they  occupied  more 
than  from  twelve  to  twenty  days  additional  time. 
Allow,  if  you  please,  twenty  days  to  each,  at  §8 
per  day,  and  add  thereto  §100  for  expenses,  and 
you  have  §780,  which  leaves  a  clear  balance  of 
nearly  §6,000  in  favor  of  the  three  first  named 
Senators,  above  the  sum  allowed  to  the  others. 
There  is  now  no  good  reason  for  this  invidious  dis- 
tinction ,  and  it  should  be  abolished.  Again :  at  the 
second  session  of  the  same  Congress,  to  show  how 
extravagant  this  pay  for  mileage  is,  I  will  state, 
that  the  same  exceeds  the  entire  daily  pay  for  the 
whole  session.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  per 
diem  allowance  to  members  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  1st  of  December,  1847,  to  4th  March,  1848, 
v/as  about  §696  to  each,  attending  the  entire  ses- 
sion, amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  §38,206; 
while  the  mileage  for  the  same  session  amounted 
to  §45,767  20.  In  the  House,  second  session, 
mileage  §135,076  60;  per  diem  §156,064.  First 
session,  (long,)  mileage  §130,634  40;  per  diem 
§453,738. 

Again :  every  four  years  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  hold  over,  after  the  final  adjournment  of 
Congress^  to  act  upon  Executive  nominations. 
By  referring  back  to  1845,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  Senate,  besides  their  daily  pay  for  some  twenty 
days  after  Mr.  Polk's  inauguration,  received  from 
the  public  treasury  over  §20,000  for  constructive 
mileage;  and  the  same  scenes  are  to  be  enacted 
over  again  at  the  close  of  the  present  Congress, 
unless  restricted  by  law.  These  honorable  Sena- 
tors are  to  sit  in  their  seats,  waiting,  as  they  must, 
to  go  into  Executive  session,  to  act  upon  nomina- 
tions which  may  be  made  by  the  President,  and 
draw,  as  they  have  heretofore,  over  §20,000  from 


the  treasury  of  the  nation  for  constructive  mileage. 
It  was  this  evil,  also,  that  I  desired  to  remedy. 

Sir,  it  is  said  and  urged,  as  a  grave  objection, 
that  the  effect  of  reducing  or  abolishing  the  mile- 
age will  be  to  remove  the  capital  from  its  present 
location  to  some  portion  of  the  mighty  West.  I 
have  no  such  fears.  This  capita!  to  be  kept  here, 
and  this  city  only  to  remain  as  the  metropolis  of 
this  great  nation,  upon  the  paltry  boon  of  paying 
to  a  few  members  of  Congress  a  bonus  for  travel- 
ing to  and  from  it!  No,  sir;  there  are  stronger 
ties  which  bind  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
will  bind  their  representatives,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  are  chosen  fresh  from  the  people,  to  this 
consecrated  spot.  So  long  as  time  shall  endure; 
so  long  as  history  shall  trace  upon  its  sacred  pages 
the  acts  and  the  name  of  Washington;  so  long  as 
the  solid  column,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  4th  day  of  July  last,  shall  stand  resist- 
ing the  elements  of  nature,  and  proclaiming  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  the  people  v/ho  reared  it;  s» 
long  as  the  mind,  the  immortal  mind  of  man,  shall 
find  pleasure  in  tracing  the  beauties  and  excellence 
of  the  character  of  Washington,  so  eloquently  por- 
trayed by  the  Speaker  on  that  interesting  occasion!^ 
there  will  be  found  ties  stronger,  far  stronger,  thant 
the  mercenary  ties  to  which  gentlemen  allude,  to 
keep  this  capital  upon  the  spot  dedicated  to  that 
purpose,  ami  consecrated  by  the  hand  of  Wash- 
ington himself. 

But,  sir,  this  reduction  was  only  designed  as  an 
entering  wedg-e  to  still  further  reductions:  all  your 
public  salaries  are  too  high.  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  high  salaries  in  a  government  of  republican 
equality.  They  engender  private  extravagance 
and  public  profligacy.  A  reduction  of  salaries  is 
necessary  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  good  reason  why  persons 
employed  by  the  Government  should  receive  a 
higher  compensation  above  expenses  for  their  ser- 
vices than  persons  of  the  same  capacity  in  the 
ordinary  walks -of  life  can  command.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  they  should  not,  obvious  to  all 
who  have  seen  th6  strife  for  political  preferment 
on  all  occasions,  State  and  National,  v/henever  a 
vacancy  occurs.  Give  virtuous  industry  and  in- 
tegrity a  fair  compensation,  but  do  not  make  your 
public  offices  a  shining  mark  for  avarice  to  covet. 
Sir,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  President  of 
this  truly  democratic  and  republican  country  re- 
ceives within  a  mere  fraction  of  eighty  dollars  for 
every  working  day  in  the  year.'  And  then,  too, 
with  such  a  salary,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  he 
should  be  able  to  bring  to  his  aid  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  capable  of  subverting  the  well-regulafed 
policy  of  the  Government,  superinducing,  instead 
of  a  hundred  millions,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  of  foreign^  importations,  causing  a 
reflux  of  specie,  derangement  of  currency,  and 
great  stagnation  of  business,  even  now,  when  its 
legitimate  results  have  been  warded  off  by  an  acci- 
dental, or,  rather,  providential,  demand  for  bread- 
stuffs  abroad — yes,  sir,  the  services  of  such  a 
man  for  the  moderate  daily  compensation  of  nine- 
teen dollars  and  some  odd  cents  !  He  procures  a 
Secretary  of  War,  with  capacity  for  charging,  to 
which  I  will  not  allude;  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
laconic  and  short  indeed,  showino^  capacity  in 
epistolary  correspondence  equal  to,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, that  of  Benedict  Arnold  himself;  a  Secretary 
of  State,  capable  of  yielding  Oregon,  in  the  north, 
while  he  pertinaciously  adheres  to  the  firebrand 
policy  by  forcing  in  large  tracts  of  territory  to  be 
added  to  the  southern  portion  of  this  Union;  all 
these  for  the  same  moderate  sum  of  nineteen  dol- 
lars and  some  odd  cents  each  per  day. 

Sir,  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  clerks  there  is 
paid  from  §66  to  §250  per  month,  for  services  no 
better  than  we  find  common  in  every  branch  of 
industry  at  the  North.  Members  of  Congress  are 
paid  eight  dollars  per  day,  besides  this  mileage  of 
which  I  complain ;  and  yet  it  is  said  upon  this  floor, 
that  they  are  poorly  paid.  Sir,  let  them  exercise 
the  same  economy  they  do  at  home  among  their 
constituents,  and  see  then  if  a  less  per  diem  would 
not  yield  a  fair  compensation,  besides  expenses. 
See  then  if  they  would  call  themselves  poorly  paid. 
Then,  too,  this  eight  dollars  per  day  and  forty 
cents  per  mile  for  mileage,  is  not  only  unequal,  ex- 
travagant, and  unjust,  but  it  is  seductive,  and  tends 
to  allure  the  young  and  artless  into  schemes  of 
peculation  upon  the  public  treasury.    The  political 
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Ho.  OF  Reps. 


prospects  of  one  Lewis  Cass  are  about  to  be  blight- 
ed ill  this  way.  Note  this  extract  from  the  speecli 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stew- 
art:] 

"  It  woiiM  appear  from  this  statomRnt,  made  from  docu- 
ments specially  referred  to,  (and  which,  if  wrong,  can  be 
corrected  by  General  Cass's  friends,)  that  he  charged  and 
received  pay  four  times  for  the  same  period  of  time  : 
1st.  His  regular  salary  as  Governor  and  ex  officio  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 

,fl;2,000  per  annum,  for  about  eighteen  years $39,000 

2d.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  extra  salary, 
fnom  1813  to  1831,  nearly  eighteen  years,  paid 

in  1831 26,715 

Rations — tenrations  per  day,  at  twerrty  cents,  for 

between  nine  and  ten  years 6,610 

3d.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  extra  sal- 
ary, from  1821  to  1831,  about  ten  years,  6etng  part 

of  the  above  eighteen  years 14,375 

4th.  Specific  charges  for  seven  hundred  and  seven-  - 

ty-two  days  of  the  above  time,  at  eight  dollars  per 
day  ajid  forty  cents  mileage,  in  attending  at  In- 
dian treaties,  at  Washington  to  settle  liis  own 
accounts,  and  for  extra  pay  as  above,  preparing 
an  Indian  code,  &c.,  being  upwards  of  sixteen 
dollars  per  day  for  the  time  specified  above 19,712 

Total .rJ6,412" 


The  fourth  charge  for  the  same  identical  service 
is  $8  per  dmj  and  40  cents  mileage. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  this  exposition,  will  only 
stimulate  the  Hunkers  all  over  the  land  to  be  more 
vociferous  in  favor  of  General  Cass;  but  I  am  in- 
duced to  help  to  keep  it  before  the  people,  in  the 
hope  that  they,  and  especially  the  Barnburners, 
will  be  stimulated  to  corresponding  counter  efforts. 

Sir,  with  your  eight  dollars  per  day  and  forty 
cents  per  mile  for  travel,  you  have  been  here 
more  than  eight  months,  and  what  have  you  done  .' 
Have  the  ruinous,  indefensible  defects  of  the  tariff 
of  1846  been  pointed  out,  exposed,  and  acted 
upon  .'  What  single  step  has  been  taken  in  regard 
to  it .'  What  have  you  done  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands.'  Where  are  all  your  searching  investiga- 
tions into  the  corruptions  of  this  Administration  .' 
Where  all  your  efforts  for  retrenching  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Government .'  What  have  you  done, 
except  to  pass  in  this  House  a  mongrel,  partial 
postage  and  post  office  reform  bill.'  Sir,  you  have 
indeed  passed  the  appropriation  bills,  and  laid  the 
"compromise  bill"  upon  the  table;  but,  sir,  a 
watchful  and  intelligent  people  will,  ere  long,  re- 
quire more  than  this  at  the  hands  of  their  Represent- 
atives, and  for  less  wages  than  they  now  receive. 

Sir,  now  for  a  brief  moment  I  desire  to  notice 
what  has  heretofore  been  the  course  of  the  Loco- 
foco  party  at  the  North,  and  perhaps,  in  a  dis- 
jointed manner,  to  contrast  the  action  of  the  Whig 
and  Locofoco  parties  of  the  South . 

In  1816,  1824,  and  certainly  in  1823,  the  people 
of  New  York,  and  the  Locofoco  party  especially, 
were  nearly  unanimous  upon  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  subject  was  debated,  and  action 
was  had  upon  it  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  that  year.  It  will  be  recollected,  in  that 
debate,  the  attempt  v/as  made  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  contest  on  the  tariff  question,  as  also 
on  the  Presidential  question,  was  between  the  old 
Federal  and  Democratic  parties;  but  this  was  most 
triumphantly  refuted.  Indeed,  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion was  found  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  old  Federal  party  could  be  found 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  that  they  were 
about  equally  divided  upon  the  Presidential  ques- 
tion. This  idea  was  discarded;  and  on  the  great 
question  then  propounded.  Are  you  for  or  against 
llie  "  American  system.'" — a  system  which  then 
meant,  as  it  now  means,  a  well-arranged  and  ju- 
jlicious  tariff,  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  yielding  fair  and  adequate  protection  to 
American  capital  and  American  industry,  as  against 
the  capital  and  labor  of  foreign  countries;  and  also 
a  wise  and  judicious  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, in  order  to  facilitate  the  commerce  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country; — upon  this 
question  where  was  New  York  to  be  found  ?  Let 
her  speak  for  herself.  Her  thirty-three  Represent- 
atives were  here  upon  this  floor.  On  the  7th  day 
of  April,  the  tariff  bill  of  that  y€ar,  affording  a 
much  greater  protection  than  is  now  needed  or  de- 
sired, but  which  then  seemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  weakness  of  national  infancy,  was  put  upon 
jts  final  passage,  and  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New 
was  recorded  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  IR  D.  Barnard,  George  O.  Belden,  Rudolph 


Burner,  Samuel  Chase,  John  C.  Clark,  John  J.  De  Graft", 
John  D.  Dickinson,  Jonas  Earll,  Jr.,  Daniel  G.  Garnsey, 
Selah  R.  Ilobbie,  Michael  Ilolfman,  John  Magee,  Henry 
Markell,  Henry  C.  Martindale,  Dudley  Marvin,  Henry  R. 
Sloors,  John  G.  Stowers,  James  Strong,  John  J.  Wood,  Silas 
Wood,  David  Woodcock,  Sil.as  Wright,  Jr.,  John  W.  Taylor, 
Stephen  Van  Renssel.ter,  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Richard  Keese, 
Nathaniel  Garrow— 27. 

Nays— C.  C.  Camhreleng,  John  Halloek,  Jr.,  Jeromus 
Johnson,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Aaron 
Ward— 6. 

This  bill  was  advocated  by  Silas  Wright,  jr., 
Michael  Hoffman,  Jonas  Earll,jr.,  and  other  lead- 
ing Democrats  from  New  York  on  this  floor,  and 
sustained  by  the  Democracy  and  people  generally, 
except  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of 
New  York;  and  only  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Loco, 
and  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Whig,  and  some  others 
representing  that  interest,  opposed  the  bill. 

At  this  period,  not  only  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  were  opposed  to  this  measure,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  generally.  In  the  debate  upon  this 
same  bill,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Georgia,. said,  "  As  a 
'  Representative  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  I  dare 
'  not,  I  never  will  consent  to  the  adoption  of  these, 
'  or  either  of  these  reckless  projects-,  or  to  any  im- 
'  position  of  taxes  that  may  be  superinduced  by 
'  their  operation."  He  then  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the  entire  delegation,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
true  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia. Heranswerto  the  samequestion  was  an  entire 
negative — all  six  of  her  Representatives  voted 
against  that  bill.  Her  Legislature  had  previously 
recommended,  and  her  people  subsequently  ratified, 
that  vote.  Such  was  the  feeling  and  sentiment 
throughout  the  entire  South.  Amid  all  this  gloom, 
and  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  this,  was  it 
that  the  Whigs  of  Georgia  and  the  South  took 
upon  themselves  the  advocacy  of  Whig  principles, 
among  which  was  a  protective  tariff.  And  so 
truly  did  they  represent  the  great  national  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  policy,  and  so  thoroughly 
imbue  the  people  with  a  feeling  of  nationality,  that 
in  1840  the  State  of  Georgia  gave  a  decided  major* 
ity  in  favor  of  this  principle,  and  now  has  an 
equal  number  of  votes  for  it  upon  this  floor. 
Their  strength  on  this  point  has  not  been  weak- 
ened by  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  principle,  but 
by  other  causes,  such' as  Tyler's  defection,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  &c.,  to  which  I  will  not,  at 
this  moment,  allude.  But  here  she  stands,  with 
one-half  of  her  delegation  Whigs,  in  favor  of  the 
American  system,  and  opposed  to  British  monop- 
oly, while  similar  revolutions  have  been  made 
throughout  the  entire  South.  Now,  for  a  moment, 
contrast  this  action  of  Georgia  and  the  South  with 
that  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Instead  of 
remaining  firm,  and  standing  up  with  the  Whigs 
on  this  great  question,  the  Locofocos  have  been 
constantly  yielding  to  the  arrogant  dictation  of 
the  Locofoco  majority  in  the  South,  until,  in  1846, 
out  of  21  Locofoco  members  of  Congress  from 
that  State,  we  find  only  four  who  dare  so  far  brave 
this  party  dictation  as  to  vote  in  favor  of  incidental 
protection;  wliile  every  Whig  from  the  South 
voted  for  it  save  one,  Mr.  Hilliard,  and  he  voted 
with  them  under  a  protest.  I  need  not  advert  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  recommended,  and 
they  sustained,  a  system  of  internal  improvements, 
by  which  your  rivers,  those  great  commercial 
highways,  and  your  harbors,  those  great  joint 
agricultural  and  commercial  warehouses  of  the* 
nation,  could  be  improved  and  repaired;  nor  to  the 
fact  that  they  subsequently  acquiesced  in  Mr. 
Polk's  veto  of  such  appropriations;  nor,  indeed, 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  opposed  to,  yet  aided 
in,  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  truth  is,  these 
Locofocos  of  the  North  have  yielded  everything, 
until  now  the  Barnburning  portion  are  in  open 
revolt. 

Sir,  these  Barnburners  now  stand  precisely  where 
an  adherence  to  their  principles  would  have  Hed 
them,  and  where  they  ought  to  have  stood  in  1844. 
Where  were  they  then  .'  Why  did  they  then  so 
tamely  submit  to  that  southern  dictation  and  arro- 
gance, which  they  now  so  proudly  spurn.'  Is  it 
possible  that  a  love  of  office  and  a  wish  still  to 
revel  in  the  spoils  of  victory  could  have  overcome 
those  settled  convictions  of  duty  which  now  so 
strongly  impregnate  that  faction,  and  are  so  loudly 
proclaimed  by  its  leaders?  Then,  the  great  fun- 
damental principle  of  their  faith  was  about  to  be 
violated.  Indeed,  their  present  standard-bearer, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  by  the  arbitrary  adoption  of 


^e  two-thirds  rule  in  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
was  degraded  to  the  ranks;  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  Texas  letter  were  condemned  and 
vilified;  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  adopted  as  a  cardinal  principle  in 
the  Democratic  faith,-  to  be  brought  about  by  de- 
posing Martin  Van  Buren,  and  elevating  James  K. 
Polk,  at  the  behest  of  the  South,  t(o  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  Presidency.  Where,  then,  was  this 
adherence  to  principle,  and  this  utter  and  entire 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slave  territory  r  Did 
it  manifest  itself  in  a  manly  expression  of  opinion 
both  in  and  out  of  that  Convention,  as  it  did  re- 
cently, and  does  at  this  moment.'  True,  fluttering 
was  seen;  secret  circulars  were  issued,  asking 
whether  it  was  best  to  revolt,  or  to  be  content 
with  electing  members  of  Congress  opposed  to 
annexation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
elect  the  man  for  President,  and  sustain  the  party, 
who  favored  it.'  But,  for  some  reason,  they  pro- 
duced no  effect;  they  rested  in  timid  bosoms  and 
quiet  hearts;  no  echo  was  heard;  and  why  .'  Is  it 
possible  that  the  ietterof  the  great  magician,  Jack- 
son,condoling  with  the  New  York  magician,  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren — kindly  intimating  that  be  had  been 
sacrificed  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but 
assuring  him  that  justice  would  be  done  him  in 
1848,  could  have  had  any  effect  in  quieting  this 
still-born  effort  for  principle?  Sir,  it  was  quieted, 
and  Mr.  Polk,  by  the  aid  of  these  same  men,  was 
elected.  What  then  ?  How  is  it  with  these  Rep- 
resentatives, who  were  to  be  elected  in  opposition 
to  Texas,  and  true  to  these  principles?  The  Lo- 
cofocos have  in  Congress  some  twenty  who  talk 
right  upon  this  subject.  But  how  is  it  when  they 
come  to  vote  ?  They  hesitate.  When  the  question 
is  put.  Shall  the  main  question  (on  the  final  an- 
nexation of  Texas)  be  71010  put?  seventeen  of  these 
advocates  for  principle — Messrs.  C.  S.  Benton, 
J.  F.  Collin,  J.  De Mott,  S.  S.  Ellsworth,  C.  Good- 
year, S.  Gordon,  M.  Grover,  W.  J.  Hough,  0. 
Hungerford,  T.Jenkins,  P.  King,  Arch.C.  Niven, 
G.  Rathbun,  Joseph  Russell,  H.  Wheaton,  B.  R. 
Wood,  and  Joseph  H.  Anderson — vote  no;  but 
being  overruled  and  pressed  to  a  final  vote,  while 
the  Whigs  all  stood  firm,  only  three  vote  against 
it;  Preston  King,  Horace  Wheaton,  and  Bradford 
R.  Wood,  were  all  of  that  whole  number  who  had 
the  moral  courage  to  defy  party  shackles  and 
eschew  southern  dictation.  Very  well.  When 
this  bloodless  annexation  became  the  subject  of 
agitation  and  peril:  what  then?  When  the 
President,  whom  these  Barnburners  had  elected, 
evinced  a  disposition,  at  all  hazards,  to  push  the 
boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  thereby 
covering  the  free  soil  upon  the  east  bank  of  that 
river,  inhabited  as  it  then  was  by  Mexicans,  who 
had  actually  banished  slavery  from  their  midst — 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  manifestations  of  holy 
horror!  No  voice  is  raised  to  protest  against  ag- 
gression, or  to  cry  out  "free  soil"  for  "free  men." 
Even  the  votes  recorded  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  are  silent  on  this  point — ay,  more — are 
ready  to  screen  the  President  by  endorsing  the 
stale  subterfuge  that  "American  blbod  had  been 
I  shed  on  American  soil,"  and  that  the  war  had 
been  commenced  "  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself^" 

Sir,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  obsequiousness  of 
the  Locofocos  of  the  North— Hunkers  and  Barn- 
burners—that harmonious  party,  who  believe  that 
"  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  and  who,  it 
was  once  said,  Vv-ere  "held  together  by  the  cohe- 
sive attraction  of  public  plunder."  Indeed,  this 
man  must  have  been  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  have,  in  the 
North,  yielded  principle  after  principle  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  South,  without  bolting'?  They  were 
in  favor  of  the  tariff',  but  preferred  to  abandon  it 
rather  than  break  the  parly  organization.  They 
were  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  yet  they  endorse  Mr.  Polk's  veto  of 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  same.  They 
were  in  favor  of  a  United  Slates  Bank,  and  yet 
they  yield  to  the  behests  of  the  South.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  yet  they 
submit  to  a  subversion  of  every  Democratic  prin- 
ciple in  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule  in  their 
Convention,  and  give  a  servile,  if  not  a  willing, 
adherence  to  their  southern  taskmasters.  They 
denied  the  right  of  the  South  to  introduce  that  sec- 
tional matter  into  the  Democratic  national  creed, 
but  when  once  there,  a  tame  acquiescence  ensued 
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But  in  all  this  that  cohesive  principle  to  which  I 
have  alluded  remained  untouched;  and  the  partj^ 
continued  to  act  in  concert. 

Mr.  Polk  could  annex  Texas  with  a  constitu- 
tion tolerating:  slavery.  Mr.  Polk  could  force  free 
trade — flood  the  country  with  foreign  importations, 
crushinjo;  its  industry  and  derangins;  its  currency. 
Mr.  Polk,  in  accordance  with  the  Baltimore  reso- 
lutions, could  go  for  54°  40',  and  yet  take  up  with 
49°.  Mr.  Polk  could,  by  a  high-handed,  uncon- 
stitutional direction  of  the  army,  after  a  most  lame 
and  impotent  attempt  at  negotiation,  bring  on  a 
collision  with  the  forces  of  a  foreign  country;  could 
make  war,  by  investing  its  towns  and  blockading 
its  rivers,  and  actually  commence  a  war  of  inva- 
sion and  conquest  for  the  extension  of  slavery; 
could  spend  the  proceeds  of  your  public  lands  in 
an  aggressive  war  to  benefit  slavery,  instead  of 
distributing  the  same  among  the  several  States,  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  edu- 
cation; could  conquer  province  after  province, 
and  annex  them  to  this  country  by  proclamation; 
establish  civil  governments;  compel  the  oath  of 
allegiance;  try  and  execute  men  who  speak  not 
our  language  and  know  not  our  laws,  for  high 
treason  against  the  United  States;  could  levy  con- 
tributions, and  apply  them  without  authority  of 
law;  could  do  all  this,  for  which,  in  my  judgment, 
he  should  be  impeached,  with  impunity  and  with- 
out a  murmur!  But  he  could  not  strike  at  that 
common  bond  of  union,  the  "  cohesive  attraction 
of  public  plunder,"  without  a  murmur,  and,  in- 
deed, open  revolt. 

Now  mark:  When  Mr.  Polk  came  fully  and 
practically  to  declare,  not  to  the  "victors,"  but  to 
the  Hunkers  belong  the  spoils,  what  do  you  see.' 
Not  a  mere  fluttering;  not  barely  the  issuing  of 
secret  circulars;  iiot  individual  anathemas  soon  to 
be  silenced  by  the  moving  of  the  magician's  wand: 
but  open,  bold  denunciations;  a  regular  revolt,  and 
a  separate  organization  at  Utica.  A  platform  is 
then  erected,  and — ah,  yes,  a  rest  is  then  made;  a 
gentle  insinuation  then  given,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  this  immutable  corner- 
stone principle,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  should 
be  pledged  either  for  or  against  the  same;  and  a 
squinting  is  had  towards  this  famous  letter  of 
General  Jackson,  that  justice  would  be  done  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1848.  And  then  again,  in  tliis 
event,  would  not  this  last  interpolation  of  "Hunk- 
ers" be  stricken  out,  and  "  victors''  inserted.'  Sir, 
what  was  the  result  ?  Instead  of  justice  being  done 
to  this  ex-President,  thus  immolated  upon  the 
fdtar  of  southern  arrogance,  he  was  treated  with 
ne2;lect  and  silent  contempt.  Instead  of  evincing 
a  disposition  to  erase  this  implacable  word  Hunk- 
ers, they  barely  consented  to  reduce  that  most  ra- 
pacious class  of  politicians,  for  the  time  being,  to 
a  level  with  the  Barnburners.  Not  only  so,  but 
that  same  spirit  which  forced  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  1844,  pressed  upon  the  North,  as  a  can- 
didate, General  Cass,  a  free  soil  traitor,  pledged  to 
the  Executive  coiruptions  which  we  now  witness, 
and,  which  we  deprecate.  This  was  too  much. 
From  this  the  Barnburners  rebel,  and  most  justly. 
Of  this  I  do  not  complain.  I  admire  the  spirit 
which  dictated  it,  and  would  have  done  the  same, 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod. What  I  consider  most  singular,  is,  that  the 
rebellion  did  not  take  place  at  an  earlier  day,  when 
it  could  have  defeated  Mr.  Polk,  and  all  the  evils 
which  have  followed  from  his  administration.  I 
characterize  not  the  motives  of  gentlemen,  but  is  it 
not  most  extraordinary,  that  never,  until  the  loss 
of  spoils  was  added  to  the  many  aggravated  indio-- 
nities  heretofore  heaped  upon  them,  did  these 
Barnburners  manifest  the  spirit  of  freemen,  or  ap- 
ply the  file  to  the  shackles  which  bound  them.' 
But  what  I  do  complain  of  is,  that  they  should 
gravely  call  upon  Whigs  to  desert  the  Whig  ranks, 
which  stood  fiim  in  opposition  to  Texas,  North 
and  South,  and  help  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
the  Locofocos  of  the  South  have  heaped  upon  the 
North.  I  call  upon  Whigs  to  remember  that  this 
aggression  is  the  result  of  Locofoco  dictation,  and 
not  the  result  of  Whig  counsels;  that  southern 
Whigs  not  only  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
but  the  acquisition  of  territory,  to  avoid  this  most 
exciting  topic,  and  then  left  the  same  an  open 
question,  so  far  as  President  is  concerned,  to  be 
hereafter  settled  by  the  constitutional  authorities, 
under  the  guide  of  such  counsels  as  patriotism  may 


suggest,  in  view  of  all  the  dangers  which  surround 
it,  and  all  the  consequences  to  flow  from  it. 

But  suppose  some  portion  of  the  Whigs  at  the 
north  should  assume — as  the  Abolitionists  did  in 
(he  case  of  Mr.  Clay — that  there  was  just  as  much 
danger  of  undue  Executive  influence  and  malign 
Executive  action  on  this  subject  by  General  Tay- 
lor as  by  General  Cass,  and,  therefore,  should 
withdraw  from  the  support  of  General  Taylor,  as 
the  Abolitionists  did  from  Mr.  Clay,  and  allow 
General  Cass  to  be  elected:  are  not  all  the  results 
which  they  fear  and  deprecate  sure  to  follow.'  Do 
they  not  prove  as  inconsistent  now,  as  the  Aboli- 
tionists did  in  1844.'  By  going  for  General  Tay- 
lor t-hey  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  If  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  the 
Whigs  prove  false,  and  their  own  suspicions  true, 
are  they  not  then  in  a  much  better  position  than  if 
they  allow  General  Cass  to  be  elected  ?  And  why.' 
Because  then  they  have  convinced  the  balance  of 
the  people  of  the  North  that  the  Whigs  of  the  South 
and  General  Taylor  are  just  as  bad'as  the  self-styled 
Democracy,  and  can  then  carry  the  whole  northern 
sentiment  with  them  upon  that  subject.  Then  they 
could  fraternize  with  the  Barnburners  to  some  pur- 
pose and  with  full  effect.  Now,  it  is  impossible; 
and  they  only  rivet  the  chains  tighter  by  deserting 
their  friends;  whereas,  by  remaining  with  them, 
they  have  a  twofold  object  in  view:  the  one  is,  the 
hope  that  General  Taylor  will  not  interfere  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  other  questions  of  domestic  policy; 
and  the  other  is,  in  case  he  does,  they  thus  lay  the 
foundation  to  accomplish  what  they  desire  by  car- 
rying their  friends  with  them.  Since,  then,  Whigs 
who  sympathize  with  the  Barnburners  are  sure  to 
be  defeated  by  the  election  of  General  Cass  in  this 
and  all  other  matters  of  a  political  nature;  and  they 
may  not  be  by  the  election  of  General  Taylor;  and 
even  if  they  are,  they  thereby  lay  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  future  success:  why  should  they  now  hesi- 
tate, however  repugnant  at  first  thought  the  sup- 
f)ort  of  General  Taylor  may  have  been  .'  But  shall 
we  be  deceived  .'  Will  General  Taylor  be  a  one- 
sided partisan  President,  lending  the  patronage  of 
the  Government,  and  assuming  high-handed  and 
doubtful  constitutional  prerogatives,  to  give  one 
section  of  the  Union  an  advantage  over  the  other.' 
The  history  of  the  Whig  party  from  '76  to  the 
present  day  says  not.  The  action  of  the  southern 
Whigs  for  more  than  half  a  century  says  nay.  The 
sound  judgment  and  integrity  of  General  Taylor, 
as  well  as  his  published  letters,  say  nay! 

Sir,  the  southern  Whigs  have  been  put  to  the 
test,  and  have  stood  the  appeal  to  local  and  sec- 
tional interests  with  clear  heads  and  willing  hearts, 
and  have  promoted  a  degree  of  nationality  of  feel- 
ing which  commends  itself  with  great  force  to  their 
brethren  of  the  North.  In  1840  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
favorite  candidate  of  the  South  for  the  Presidency. 
The  nomination  of  General  Harrison  struck  the 
Whigs  of  the  South  as  it  did  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  portions  of  the  Union,  with  gloom 
and  forebodings  of  evil.  The  nomination  was  then 
declared  to  be  an  abandonment  of  principle,  and  a 
fraud  upon  Mr.  Clay;  and  so  forcibly  did  it  strike 
the  Whigs  of  Georgia,  that  the  Whig  portion  of 
the  Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  passed 
strong  resolutions  of  repudiation,  with  only  two 
dissentirl*;  voices;  other  and  strong  manifestations 
of  discontent  arose  in  all  quarters;  and  yet,  the 
sober  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  the  "sober  sec- 
ond thoughts"  of  the  politicians;  but,  above  all,  this 
nationality  of  feeling  and  conservative  principle 
which  imbues  the  Whig  party,  gave  8,000  major- 
ity, even  in  Georgia,  for  General  Harrison.  Con- 
trast for  a  moment  the  action  of  Tennessee  and 
that  of  New  York  in  1844.  One  of  her  sons,  (Hon. 
Milton  Brown,)  false  to  that  conservative  spirit 
which  actuated  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  had 
introduced  the  Texas  annexation  resolutions.  The 
parties  in  that  State  were  nearly  equally  divided. 
The  Whigs  numbered  not  more  than  62  or  63,000, 
while  the  Locofocos,  without  reference  to  this 
issue,  had  full  60,000  voters.  Many  of  the  sons 
of  Tennessee  had  migrated  to  Texas.  Many  a 
Tennesssee  Whig  had  mourned  the  loss  of  kindred 
blood  upon  her  plains,  and  rejoiced  over  the  blood 
of  the  living,  as  it  coursed  the  veins  of  his  relative 
within  the  broad  limits  of  her  domain.  This  ap- 
peal for  admission  was  from  kindred  and  friends 
who  had  survived  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  with- 
stood for  years  the  hostile  assaults  of  the  Indians, 


and  the  threatened  attacks  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
Locofocos  appealed  with  a  zeal  befitting  a  better 
cause  to  their  local  feelings,  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and  their  private  interests.  The  Whigs  were 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  '76;  to  the  broad 
banner  of  the  stars  and  the  stripes;  to  that  frater- 
nal feeling  necessary  to  secure  harmony  and  na- 
tional prosperity;  to  that  high-toned  conservative 
spirit  which  looks  to  the  integrity  and  perpetuity 
of  this  blessed  Union,  and  which  at  this  moment 
actuates  the  whole  Whig  party.  Amid  all  the  diri 
of  these  conflicting  elements,  they  marshaled  their 
forces,  and  proudly  marched  to  the  conflict — gain- 
ing a  signal  and  glorious  Whig  victory:  while 
New  York — great,  free,  and  glorious  New  York — 
I  blush  for  shame  when  I  speak  it — proved  recre- 
ant to  the  principles  of  the  great  mass  of  her  peo- 
ple; allowed  the  Whig  banner  to  trail  in  the  dust; 
gave  Locofocoism  a  free  passport  to  power;  suf- 
fered Texas  to  be  annexed,  and  war,  debt,  corrup- 
tion and  crime,  to  overwhelm  and  oppress  the 
country.  What!  and  shall  it  be  said  that  now 
the  Whigs  of  New  York  and  the  North  are  to 
desert  the  Whig  banner,  and  rudely  sever  the  ties 
which  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  past  should 
render  sacred  .'  Are  we  now  to  prove  recreant  to 
that  nationality  of  feeling  which  we  have  ever 
maintained,  and  the  southern  Whigs  have  so  no- 
bly sustained  .'  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath;  publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  !" 

Sir,  a  convention  of  Barnburning  Democracy, 
held  in  Ohio  last  December,  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resoh'ed,  That  we  hold  every  Represemative  of  Ohio  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  a  strict  responsibility 
on  this  suliject;  that  if  action  becomes  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  now  f"ree,  the  • 
two  Houses  of  Congress  are  the  proper  area  for  il)e  settle- 
ment ol  the  question ;  that  it,  therefore,  is  uuneceiisary  lo 
make  this  agitating  topic  the  test  of  a  Presidential  canvass; 
and  thai  a  national  covention  will  discharge  its  whole  duty 
lo  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  by  nominating  a  candidate 
who  will  leave  it  to  the  unbiased  discussion  and  deliberate  de- 
cision of  Congress." 

The  New  York  Barnburning  Democracy  at 
Utica,  in  February  last,  looking  to  the  same  thing, 
after  passing  sti'ong  resolutions  in  regard  to  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  territory  now  free,  passed  the 
following: 

"Resolved,  That  while  the  Democracy  of  New  York  feci 
called  upon,  by  their  regard  for  principle  and  a  conviction 
of  duty,  to  reiterate  this  emphatic  declaration  of  their  senti- 
ments and  wishes,  they  have  not  now,  nor  Aarc  they  ever  had, 
any  desire  to  prescribe  a  test  in  the  Presidential  canvass,  which 
might  prevent  the  union  of  all  who  sustain  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  creed  ;  and  that  they  deeply  regret 
that  any  of  their  southern  brethren  should  have  unwisely 
laid  down  a  platform  inconsistent  with  that  union,  and  in- 
evitably tending  to  break  up  a  national  party  into  sectional 
divisions." 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Barnburners  prior 
to  and  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  May  last. 
They  were  willing  to  fraternize  with  their  south- 
ern brethren  upon  the  condition  that  the  nominee 
for  the  Presidency  should  stand  neutral  upon  this 
subject  of  free  soil,  and  allow  Congress,  unawed, 
to  decide  it.  This,  the  self-styled  Democracy  of 
the  South  refuse,  and  nominate  a  man  who  is 
known  to  have  sold  himself  and  abandoned  his 
principles  for  the  hope  of  political  power;  and  from 
this  the  Barnburners,  very  justly,  most  wisely 
rebel. 

Sir,  how  is  it  with  the  Whigs.'  In  June  last 
they  assembled  at  Philadelphiato  inake  their  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency.  With  a  full  knowledge 
that  the  Whigs  north  and  south  must  and  would 
differ  in  their  final  action  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, they  m.utually  agreed  to  discard  it  in  the 
"Presidential  canvass;"  and  to  unite  upon  a  man 
who,  whatever  his  individual  opinions,  will  stand, 
neutral  upon  that  subject;  who  will  not  use  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  to  influ- 
ence the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  or  any  of 
the  other  great  questions  affecting  the  destiny  and 
welfare  of  the  country;  and  who  will  take  no  high- 
handed or  unconstitutional  measures  to  promote  or 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  fairly  and  constitu- 
tionally expressed.  Obvious  as  it  was  to  all,  that 
to  require  the  nominee  to  be  pledged  to  carry  out 
the  peculiar  views  of  either  the  North  or  the  South, 
would  dissolve  that  nationality  of  feeling  which  has 
always  existed  in  the  Whig  ranks;  and,  desirous 
as  that  Convention  was  to  prevent  a  geographical 
or  sectional  division  of  parties,  and  maintain  the  in-^ 
tegrity  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  Union ,  how  could 
they  fraternize  but  upon  the  principie  thus  adopted 
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by  that  Convention,  and  fully  perfected  by  the 
nomination  of  a  man  holding;  views  in  unison  with 
the  Whigs  on  all  the  questions  heretofore  mooted 
by  that  party,  and  who  will  not,  whatever  his  per- 
sonal opinions,  in  an  unjust,  unconstitutional  man- 
ner, thwart  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people? 
They  nominated  General  Taylor,  who  says: 

"  The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  niny  happen 
to  occupy  the  Executive  chair,  ought  nol  to  control  the  action 
of  Congress  upon  lil^enions  oC  domestic  policy;  nor  onchii 
his  ohjectiotis  to  be  interposed  v^fhere  questions  of  constilu- 
tinnal  power  have  heen  settled  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people." 

Sir,  was  not  the  ordinance  of  1787  "  settled  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government?" 
And  has  not  the  same  been  "  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people?"  Why,  then,  should  the  Whigs  abandon, 
or,  indeed.  Barnburners,  if  honestly  intending  to 
carry  out  their  principles,  advise  the  abandonment 
of  such  a  nominee?  Indeed,  if  they  are  sincere  in 
their  professions,  instead  of  opposing,  why  should 
they  not  advocate  the  election  of  General  Taylor? 

Sir,  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  my  hon- 
orable colleague  from  the  22d  district,  [Mr.  Bird- 
sALL,]  for  whom  I  have  much  greater  personal 
than  political  respect.  He,  in  an  elaborate  and 
carefully  prepared  speech,  recently  undertook, 
upon  this  floor,  to  vindicate  his  own  consistency 
in  aiding  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  by 
showing  up  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
upon  this  question  of  fiee  soil.  In  order  to  vin- 
dicate his  own  course,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
attack  his  political  brethren,  the  Barnburners,  and 
their  late  fallen  chief,  Silas  Wright,  jr.  He  rhade 
divers  quotations  to  show  that  they  all  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  question 
of  slavery,  as  a  means  and  with  a  view  to  over- 
throw that  institution  within  the  States,  and  also 
quoted  a  resolution  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  1840,  inserted  by  the  advice  of  Silas  Wright, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"  7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper 
judges  of  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionists or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipien';  steps  in  relation 
thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  consequences;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an 
inevitalile  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union, 
and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our 
political  institutions." 

Now,  then,  with  all  this  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  so  far  as  it  tends  to  implicate  the  consist- 
ency of  the  Whigs  of  the  North.  Sir,  they  have 
been  most  sadly  forced  to  the  conclusion  "  that  all 
efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery, 
are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  consequences."  But  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman says,  the  Democratic  party  have  reenacted 
that  resolution,  and  abided  by  it  up  to  the  present 
time.  Abided  by  it!  Sir,  is  that  so?  Who  made 
"  efforts"  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  sla- 
very by  the  annexation  of  Texas?  Who  proposed 
the  speedy  annexation  of  Texas,  and  commenced 
this  "  dangerous"  agitation  of  the  subject  of  sla- 
very by  the  country  and  by  Congress?  Was  it 
the  Whigs,  north  or  south  ?  Can  any  such  heresy 
be  laid  to  their  charge? 

Sir,  were  not  the  southern  men  who  instituted 
these  resolutions,  the  first  to  break  ihem?  This 
subject,  which  was  so.delicate  that  it  could  not  be 
mooted  at  the  North,  and  about  which  Congress 
must  not  be  invoked  by  northern  lips,  at  the  behest 
of  southern  Democrats,  becomes  at  once  the  object 
of  Executive  solicitude,  and  in  strong,  unholy,  un- 
righteous defiance  of  these  resolutions,  is  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

Aiding  in  the  tendency  to  uproot  all  the  senti- 
ments planted  by  a  Washington,  and  nurtured  and 
matured  by  a  free  people,  in  opposition  to  a  sec- 
tional or  geographical  division  of  parties,  southern 
Locofoco  politicians  put  forth  the  fiat  that  slavery 
must  be  extended  by  the  speedy  annexation  of 
Texas.  To  deceive  and  cajole  the  North,  they 
talk  about  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  the  re-annex- 
ation of  Texas,  as  great  national  measures;  thereby 
quieting,  for  a  brief  period,  that  spontaneous  op- 
position, which  otherwise  would  have  flown  from 
the  separate  proposition  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  But  when  Texas  was  admitted,  and  Ore- 
gon was  divided,  the  spell  was  broken.     Neverthe- 


less, it  was  then  found  too  late  to  resist  the  action 
of  Congress,  which  had  been  successfully  invoked, 
despite  your  non-interference  resolutions,  to  extend 
the  area,  and  the  political  advantages  of  slavery. 
Do  your  resolutions  mean  that  freedotn  shall  sleep; 
while  slavery  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  up  its 
ceaseless  vigils,  and  extend  its  power?  Why,  sir, 
in  violation  of  those  resolutions,  you  have  waged 
a  war  of  invasion,  dealing  death  and  destruction 
all  over  a  sister  Republic.  You  have  wresied  by 
force  a  territory  larger  than  the  old  thirteen  States. 
You  propose  to  carry  the  title  of  Texas  over  a 
territory  to  which  she  is  not  "rightfully  entitled," 
extending  slavery  over  it.  And,  further,  you 
propose  to  carry  slavery  to  the  Pacific,  and  cover 
that  whole  expanse  of  country  with  the  same  curse. 
This,  at  this  moment,  is  the  actual  practical  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  and  Democratic  party, 
expanding  this  institution,  and  pressing  by  all  its 
powers  the  further  extension  of  the  same. 

Sir,  I  will  not  now  notice  the  allusion  which  my 
honorable  colleague  made  to  the  "  alliance  between 
Abolitionism  and  the  Whigs  or  Federalists,"  but 
I  will,  for  a  moment,  notice  another  most  extraor- 
dinary feature  in  his  speech.  My  honorable  col- 
league, in  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  the  public 
agitation  by  reason  of  it;  in  the  face  of  the  nation, 
surrounded  by  gentlemen,  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  who  declare  that  our  glorious  Union 
must  be  severed,  unless  this  institution  is  extended 
to  the  territories  which  this  wretched  policy  has 
acquired;  his  lips  burning  with  anathemas  show- 
ered upon  the  Whigs,  and  upon  the  head  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  the  free-soil  Democracy  of  the 
North,  for  their  opposition  to  the  extension  o^  this 
institution  over  soil  now  free, — holds  this  remark- 
able language: 

"  The  Democracy  are  nowhere  in  favor  of  extending  sla- 
very. They  have  not  been  asked  to  aid  in  its  extension. 
They  will  not  be.  No  such  proposition  is  before  Congress, 
or  before  the  country;  and  he  who  deceives  any  honest  voter 
into  the  abandonment  of  his  loHg-cherished  political  asso- 
ciations by  such  a  pretence,  will  be  guilty  of  a  fraud,  for 
which  he  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  to  his  God." 

Sir,  when  the  only  advocate  of  the  office-holding 
portion  of  the  New  York  Democracy  on  this  floor, 
IS  forced  to  hold  such  language  as  this,  what  may 
we  not  suppose?  Utterly  astonished  myself  to 
hear  it,  I  could  not  forbear  to  notice  it;  and  to  in- 
quire, whether  this  was  among  the  legitimate 
fruits  which  flow  from  a  desire  to  revef  in  the 
spoils  of  victory?  Instead  of  advocating  the  pro- 
priety of  interpolating  the  annexation  of  Texas 
into  the  Democratic  creed  at  the  behest  of  the 
South  in  1844;  instead  of  advocating  the  avaricious 
spirit  of  this  war,  and  the  further  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  thus  acquired;  instead 
of  heeding  the  appeals  of  the  South  all  around 
him,  to  take  no  steps  to  stay  the  onward  progress 
of  slavery  towards  the  Pacific  coast, — my  honor- 
able colleague  openly  and  boldly  contents  hinTself 
with  the  broad  and  sweeping  declarations,  that  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  have  not  been  asked  to 
aid  in  the  extension  of  slavery.  "They  will  not 
be."  Indeed,  says  he,  "no  such  proposition  is 
'before  Congress,  or  before  the  country;  and  he 
'  who  deceives  any  honest  voter  into  the  abandon- 
'  ment  of  long-cherished  political  associations  by 
'such  a  pretence,  will  be  guilty  of  a  fraud,  for 
'  which  he  must  answer  to  the  bar  of  his  own  con- 
'  science,  and  to  his  God."  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  upon  these  deliberate  assertions.  I  have 
quoted  his  words.  Sir,  the  mind  involuntarily 
falls  upon  a  few  passages  in  Shakspcare,  where 
Falstaff  impudently  increases  two  men  in  buckram 
which  he  paid,  up  to  seven;  yes,  eleven;  which 
I  also  quote: 

P.  Henri/.  What,  fought  you  with  them  all? 

Fal.  All?  I  know  not  what  you  call  all  ;  but  if  I  fought 
not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish;  if  there 
were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I 
am  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poins.  'Pray  Heaven,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of 
them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for;  fori  have  peppered  two 
of  them ;  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid  ;  two  rogues  in  buck- 
ram suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in 
my  face ;  call  ine  horse.  Thou  knowcst  my  old  ward  ;— 
here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buck- 
ram let  drive  at  me 

P.  Henrxj.  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fal.  Foiir,  Hal ;  I  lold  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  afronf,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 
I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points  in 
my  target,  thus. 


P.  Henry.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  S<;ven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.Henry.  Pr'ylhee,  let  him  alone;  we  shall  have  more 
anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Henry.  Ay,  and  mark  thee,  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to;  these  nine  in 
buckram  that  I  told  thee  of 

P.  Henri/.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground  ;  but  I  followed  me  close; 
came  in  foot  and  hand  ;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the 
eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Henry.  O,  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out 
of  two  ! 

I  inake  no  comment.  I  leave  the  infatuation  of 
each  of  these  quotations  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  and  the  country. 

Sir,  a  word  in  relation  to  "  free  soil,"  during 
the  brief  moment  which  remains  to  me  under  your 
rules. 

In  regard  to  my  vote  upon  this  question  of  free 
territory,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  hesitate.  Standing 
here,  elevated  by  a  free  and  enlighteiied  constitu- 
ency to  the  official  position  of  an  American  states- 
man, I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  judgment, 
as  well  as  to  the  intelligence  of  that  constituency, 
should  I  hesitate.  That  constituency  embiaces 
the  city  of  Rochester,  containing,  at  this  moment, 
upwards  of  30,000  (leople,  and  the  county  of  Mon- 
roe, composed  of  18  towns,  i.f  scarcely  36  miles 
square, containing  an  additional  population  of  some 
40  or  50,000;  16  beautiful  school-houses  grace  that 
city,  free,  free  to  all  the  children  within  her  bor- 
ders, and  attached  to  each  is  a  lilirary  open  and 
free  to  every  citizen  within  its  limits:  235  school- 
houses  and  235  common  school  libraries  grace 
that  county:  dotted  all  over  with  common  schools, 
carrying  the  means  of  education  to  every  cottage, 
however  humble;  every  child,  even  though  penury's 
chill  hand  may  rest  upon  it,  is  permitted  to  enter 
those  sanctuaries  of  learning:  graced  by  eight  in- 
corporated academies,  and  numerous  schools  of 
a  higher  order,  conducted  by  individuals  under 
their  own  auspices:  occupying,  as  that  people  do, 
a  soil  prolific,  and  which,  even  now,  less,  as  it  is, 
than  36  miles  squiire,  produces  annually  nearly 
1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  more  than  one-tenth 
part  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  State  of  New  Yot  k — 
a  soil  kept  free  from  the  degrading  category  of 
"  worn-out  lands,"  by  the  chemical  skill  and  well- 
directed  efforts  of  free,  inteUigenl  labor! — this  coun- 
try, thus  peopled,  full  of  agriculture,  of  manufac- 
tures, of  artisan  skill,  and  mental,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious instruction;  her  water-power  amply  appro- 
priated to  the  uses  of  art;  school-houses  dotting 
every  neighborhood;  spires  rising  in  every  direc- 
tion from  temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
living  God.  What, sir!  this  country  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  a  howling  wilderness,  like  that 
country  for  which  we  are  soon  to  legislate;  and 
this  people,  Viho  thus  inhabit  the  same,  hesitate  in 
regard  to  territory  now  free!  Such  a  people  hesi- 
tate, when  southern  fanaticism  propones  to  force 
African  slavery  over  territory  now  free  ?  No,  sir, 
no;  let  it  still  befree,fne,  free,  resounds  in  every 
dale,  and  echoes  from  every  hill  in  that  district. 
Sir*  I  but  record  the  verdict  of  that  whole  people 
when  I  say  nay;  and  I  should  do  violence  to  my 
own  feelings,  and  sacrifice  my  convictions  of  duty, 
if  I  said  otherwise.  This  is  a  question  not  for  to- 
day, but  for  all  coming  lime.  In  laying  the  found- 
ation for  an  empire,  we  must  not,  we  ought  not, 
to  reject  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  or  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  What  is  it,  here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  19lh  century,  when  the  whole  word  is  rife 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  when  thrones  are  crum- 
bling beneath  the  mighty  torrent,  and  |)olitieal  and 
personal  freedoin  is  being  proclaimed  all  over  the 
world,  that  gentlemen  propose  to  us  of  the  North  ? 
Such  a  proposition  to  such  people  seems  to  me  a 
solemn  mockery,  dictated  by  the  madness  of  fa- 
naticism itself.  Sir,  it  comes  not  from  the  spirit 
which  actuated  our  revolutionary  fathers.  The 
founders  of  this  Republic  held  opinions  strangely 
conflicting  with  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
South  at  the  present  day.  '  In  the  days  of  1776,  so 
apparent  was  it  to  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  and 
the  South,  that  freedoin  of  soil,  and  freedom  from 
African  slavery,  was  the  true  basis  of  national 
greatness,  that  in  all  their  public  meetings  they 
denounced,  even  before  the  Revolution,  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade;  not  only  because  it  was  inhuman, 
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but  because  it  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try with  free  white  agriculturists,  artisans,  and 
manufacturers  from  Europe  ;  was  detrimental  to 
public  virtue,  and  impeded  the  progress  and  na- 
tional prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  slaveholders,  on  the  14lh  of  July,  1774,  it 
was  resolved: 

"Tliiit  the  Jif'rican  trade  is  injurious  to  this  colony, 
obstructs  our  populiition  by  freemen,  manufacturers,  and 
others,  who  would  emigrate  from  Europe  and  settle  liere,  and 
occasions  an  annual  balance  of  trade  against  the  country; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  purchase  of  all  imported  slaves  ought 
to  be  associated  against." 

In  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  July, 
1774,  they  declai-e  that — 

"  The  African  trade  for  slaves  we  consider  as  most  dan- 
gerous to  virtue,  and  the  welfare  of  this  country;  we  there- 
fore wish  to  see  it  totally  discouraged." 

At  a  meeting  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1774,  over  which  George  Wash- 
ington presided,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
during  our  present  difhcullies  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought 
lobe  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonie.s  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  our  most 
earnest  wishes  to  see  a  stop  forever  put  to  such  a  wicked, 
cruel,  and  unnatural  trade." 

In  Surry  county,  Virginia,  on'  the  16th  July, 
1774,  it  was  resolved — 

"  That,  as  the  population  of  this  colony,  with  fr  ec  men  and 
useful  manufacturers,  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  i[n])orla- 
tion  of  slaves  and  convict  servants,  we  will  not  purchase  any 
such  slaves  or  servants  hereafter  to  be  imported." 

Sir,  such  was  the  public  sentiment  all  over  the 
country. 

Why,  sir,  these  fathers  abolished  slavery,  and  de- 
^oted  the  whole  northwest  region  to  freedom.  But 
little  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed  away, 
and  that  whole  country  stands  out  in  bold  relief, 
in  striking  contrast,  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
greatness,  with  that  portion  of  the  old  thirteen 
smitten  with  the  blights  of  slavery.  The  teeming 
population;  the  tide  of  surplus  productions  flowing 
on  to  the  mighty  Atlantic;  the  commercial  enter- 
prise; the  school-houses  on  every  plain,  and  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High  on 
every  hill, — all!  all!  present  a  striking  contrast 
with  Virginia,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  pro- 
claim to  the  admiring  world  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  18th  century.  Ah  !  and  many 
of  them,  too,  southern  statesmen,  whose  naines 
areevery  day  desecrated  as  a  catchword  formodern 
Locofoco  Democracy  to  sustain  itself  in  power. 

The  spirit  among  slaveholders  themselves  at  that 
day,  a  spirit  consecrated  to  greatness  and  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  is  what  won  our  independence, 
and  established  the  ordinance  of  1787 — sending 
free  white  citizens  all  over  the  whole  Northwest 
Territory,  erecting  State  after  State,  and  outstrip- 
ping in  intelligence,  population,  wealth,  and  power, 
the  fondest  dreams  of  those  early  patriots.  Sir, 
their  prophetic  vision  saw,  at  a  glance,  the  destiny 
of  freedom  of  soil,  and  the  blight  of  African 
slavery.  I  dislike  to  draw  invidious  distinctions, 
but  the  God  of  nature  has  drawn,  as  with  a  pencil 
of  living  light,  the  dividing  line  between  free  and 
slave  territory.  A  glance  at  the  comparative  dif- 
ference between  the  several  States  of  this  Union, 
shows  the  wisdoiin  which  restricted  the  extension 
of  slavery.  The  experience  of  three-fourths  of  a 
century  has  fully  verified,  and  more  than  verified, 
these  predictions.  But  what  do  we  see  at  the 
present  day?  The  descendants  of  these  very  men, 
laboring  under  the  evils  which  their  fathers  fore- 
saw; with  lands  worn  out  by  improvident,  igno- 
rant, and  unskillful  husbandry;  intent  upon  appro- 
priating the  virgin  soil  of  this  new  country  to  the 
uses  of  slavery,  and  dooming  it  to  the  same  un- 
skillful, v/ithering  blight. 

Sir,  this  soil  is  now  free;  the  question  is  not  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  freedom.  These  aggressions  come 
from  the  South.  You  have  forced  into  this  Union 
not  only  Texas,  but  large  acquisitions  of  territory 
now  free.  You  pi-opose  to  push  slavery  beyond 
the  limits  of  Texas,  and  thus  extend  it  beyond  the 
pale  linnited  by  the  Constitution.  No,  sir;  no! 
The  conservative  spirits  of  the  North,  the  Whigs 
of  the  North,  have  stood  upon  the  confines  of  free- 
dom, and  fought  fanaticism;  arrested  the  storm  of 
abolitionism  which  threatened  to  burst  the  bars  of 
the  Constitution,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  South; 


and  resisted  timely,  wisely,  firmly,  all  such  efforts; 
and,  standing  upon  those  confines,  defending  the 
institution  of  slavery  within  its  constitutional  limits, 
if  need  be,  against  assaults  from  without;  that 
fanaticism  within,  which  would  agitate  the  question 
and  press  that  institution  upon  soil  now  consecrated 
to  freedom,  will  be  resisted  with  equal  firmness. 
But  for  the  recreancy  of  northern  Locofocos, 
brought  about  by  the  force  of  party  discipline  and 
Executive  patronage,  the  money  which  bought 
this  land  would  have  been  also  conseci-ated  to  free- 
dom. The  people  are  now  speaking,  and  the 
whole  North  will  hereafter  be  firm  and  consistent, 
as  the  Whigs  always  have  been,  on  this  subject. 
Talk  not  of  the  private  rights  of  property  !  Indi- 
vidual rights  must  always  succumb  to  the  public 
good.  The  public  good  requires  that  freedom 
should  not  be  abolished.  It  will  not  be.  This  is 
a  subject  upon  which  there  can  be  no  comprornise. 
For  a  moment  hear  the  experience  of  Virginia,  as 
expressed  in  her  House  of  IDelegates  as  late  as  1832: 
Extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Broadnax. 
"That  slavery  in  Virginia  is  an  evil,  awd  a  transcendent 
evil,  it  would  be  idle,  and  more  than  idle,  for  any  human 
beiiig  to  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a  mildew  which  has  blighted 
in  its  course  every  region  it  lias  touched  from  the  creation  of 
the  world." 

Extract  from' the  speech  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulkner. 
"  Slavery,  it  is  admitted,  is  an  evil;  it  is  an  institution 
which  presses  heavily  against  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
It  banishes  free  white  labor;  it  exterminates  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  the  manufacturer;  it  deprives  them  of  occupa- 
tion ;  it  deprives  them  of  bread  ;  it  converts  the  energy  of  a 
community  into  indolence,  its  power  into  imbecility,  its  effi- 
ciency into  weakness.  Sir,  being  thus  injurious,  have  we 
not  a  r|ght  to  demand  its  extermination  .'  SJiall  society  suffer 
that  the  slaveholder  may  continue  to  gather  his  crop  of  human 
flesh  i"  What  is  his  mere  pecuniary  claim,  compared  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  common  weal  r  Must  the  country 
languish,droop,  die,  that  the  slaveholder  may  flourish  ?  Shall 
all  interests  be  subservient  to  one — all  rights  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  slaveholder.'  Has  not  the  mechanic,  have  not 
the  middle  classes  their  rights — rights  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  slavery .'" 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  James  Marshall. 
"Wherefore,  then,  object  to  slavery  .=  Because  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  whites;  retards  improvement;  roots  out  an  in- 
dustrious population  ;  banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  ; 
deprives  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the  shoemaker, 
the  carpenter,  of  employment  and  support." 

'Sir,  the  subject  of  acquisition  might  be  matter  of 
compromise;  but,  if  you  force  this  territory  on 
our  unwilling  hands,  you  cannot  force  slavery  with 
it.  If  you  will  force  a  free  unwilling  people  under 
your  dominion,  you  never  shall,  with  my  assent, 
force  the  blight  of  African  slavery  upon  them. 
This  a  subject  of  compromise!  As  well  might 
you  say  there  might  be  a  compromise  in  regard 
to  the  claim  of  the  abolitionists,  that  slavery 
should  be  entirely  abolished  within  its  constitu- 
tional limits.  What  say  you  ?  Will  you  com- 
promise that  question.''  What  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise will  you  submit  to.'  What  portion  of  your 
slaves  will  you  manumit,  and  what  portion  of  your 
territory  consecrate  to  freedom?  If  not  a  subject 
of  compromise  loilhin  its  constitutional  limits,  why 
should  it  be  beyond  its  constitutional  limits?  No, 
sir;  it  is  not  a  subject  of  compromise. 

Sir,  I  rejoice  that  the  bright  example  of  these 
early  patriots,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  is  not  en- 
tirely lost  amid  their  descendants  in  the  sunny 
South.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear,  and  I  am  now 
proud  to  proclaim,  that  one  of  old  Kentucky's 
young  but  daring  sons,  [Mr.  Green  Adams,]  is 
fully  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  which  actuated 
our  ancestois,  and  has  the  moral  courage  to  resist 
that  morbid,  sectional  feeling,  which  would  consign 
this  free  soil,  for  which  we  are  about  to  legislate, 
to  the  blight  of  human  bondage;  and  in  his  place 
upon  this  floor,  openly  to  proclaim,  that  while  he 
will  at  all  times  protect  slavery  within  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  he  never  will  be  guilty  of  weak- 
ening those  barriers  wisely  created  by  our  fathers, 
by  pushing  slavery  beyond  it.  Believing  the  full 
development  of  its  great  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources, and  its  national  greatness  require  it,  soli- 
tary and  alone,  he  stands  here,  amid  the  storm  of 
sectionalism  which  surrounds  him,  animated  by 
the  acts  of  his  ancestors,  and  fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  boldly  proclaims  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  desire  to 
extend  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  all  the  Territories 
of  this  vast  Republic. 

Sir,  another  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clarke]  rose  in  his  place,  and  solemn- 
ly announced  that,  in  his  belief,  his  colleague 


[Mr.  Adams]  had  not  expressed  the  opinion  of 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  that  State.  Sir, 
if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  because  the  gentleman  and 
his  coadjutors  have  thrown  a  fog  around  this  sub- 
ject, and  falsely  represented  the  whole  North  aa 
abolitionists,  bent  upon  destroying  slavery  within 
its  constitutional  limits?  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not 
because  the  politicians  have  talked  about  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  created  a  morbid  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  there?  Sir,  permit  me  to  differ  with 
the  honorable  gentleman,  and  to  express  the  be- 
lief, that  there  are  more  spirits  than  he  is  aware 
of,  even  in  his  own  State,  who  sympathize  with 
this  doctrine.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  strip  the 
question  of  all  the  fog  which  has  been  falsely  and 
basely  thrown  around  it — take  away  the  balance 
of  power  doctrine,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  States — and  present  Kentucky  alone 
upon  this  continent,  with  this  vast  territory  upon 
her  hands  to  be  legislated  for — a  majority,  if  not, 
indeed,  ninety-nine  of  every  one  hundred,  would 
be  in  favor  of  extending  the  vivifying  doctrine  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  over  that  whole  region. 

Sir,  it  was  well  said  the  other  day,  I  think  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Mann,] 
that  this  question  of  freedom  of  soil  from  African 
slavery  rose  high  above  all  party.  It  seems  to  me 
it  should  rise  high  above  all  party.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  discussed  as  a  national,  not  as  a 
sectional  measure,  and  decided  under  the  influence 
of  an  enlarged  patriotism,  which  looks  only  to  the 
lasting  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  common  coun- 
try. It  is  a  measure  which  should  find  not  only 
partial  but  universal  favor  in  the  South.  How  far 
it  does,  or  will,  I  cannot  say.  Sir,  it  is  a  question 
which,  presented  in  a  tangible  shape,  meets  a 
response — a  legitimate  and  natural  response — in 
every  bosom  that  is  warmed  and  strengthened  by 
the  free  air,  and  nurtured  and  sustained  by  the  free 
soil  of  the  North.  That  noble  spirit  of  freemen 
which  thus  revels  in  the  air,  devoted  to  freedom, 
and  desires  that  all  human  intelligences  should  be 
fi-ee  to  roam  amid  the  elements  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  thrown  around,  above,  and  below  us; 
requiring  improvement  and  intellectual  exertion  tis 
command  and  appropriate  them  to  the  uses  of  man; 
and  thus  to  impi-ove  his  physical,  moral,  and  social 
condition,  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the  with- 
ering touch  of  party  strife,  or  sectional  or  geograph- 
ical allusions;  but  should  be  left  free  to  act  within 
these  Halls  as  reason,  that  great  attribute  of  man, 
shall  dictate,  and  the  good  of  posterity  shall  re- 
quire. Sir,  acting  upon  all  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  my  present  position;  fully  imbued  with 
the  principles  which  actuated  our  fathers;  enlight- 
ened by  the  happy,  auspicious,  and  unprecedented 
experience  of  the  past,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
my  devotion  to  the  principles  of  "Ihe  ordinance  of 
1787.  And  whenever — near  or  remote,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  possible  aspect  in  which  the  same 
may  be  presented — the  question  arises,  whether 
freedom  sliall  be  abolished,  and  the  polluting  sin 
of  human  bondage  be  permitted  to  desecrate  soil 
now  free,  I  shall  feel  constrained  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity  for  myself,  and  in 
behalf  of  my  common  constituency,  to  say — No; 
never,  never,  never ! 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  .W.  THOMPSON, 

OF  INDIANA, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

.Bugusl  7,  1848. 
The  pending  question  being  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Army  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading- 
Mr.  THOMPSON  said  he  had  never  heretofore 
made  a  speech  in  this  House  which  he  designed 
simply  for  his  constituents.  But  he  now  avowed 
the  intention  to  do  so  with  that  expiess  and  only 
design,  and  not  with  the  hope  that  he  should  in- 
fluence any  gentleman  here  by  what  he  should  say. 
On  two  occasions  on  last  Saturday  he  had  moved, 
pending  the  army  bill,  to  insert  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri  rivers.  He  then  stated  that  he  made 
those  motions  in  good  faith.  He  now  reaffirmed 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  what  he  had  then  said  as 
to  his  intention.    He  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
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making  motions  purely  with  the  view  of  placing 
gentlemen  in  a  false  position  on  the  record.  He 
had  been  in  this  House  for  three  years  with  per- 
haps as  few  motions  on  the  Journal  as  any  member 
of  it.  He  had  never  made  any  motions  but  such 
as  he  conceived  were  connected  with  the  public 
interests.  When  he  addressed  to  the  House  on 
Saturday  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
posed amendments  to  this  bill,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood,  for  he  was  represented 
to  have  said  that  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
House  were  arrayed  against  the  power  of  this 
Government  to  make  appropriations  for  internal 
improvements. 

Mr.  Kaufman  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  The 
bill  before  the  House  was  the  army  bill.  When 
that  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  a  motion  was 
made  to  reconsider  the  vote  ordering  the  engross- 
ment, and  it  was  expressly  refused,  and  therefore 
the  bill  was  not  susceptible  of  amendment.  With 
regard  to  the  rivers  and  harbors,  the  House  had 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  incorporated  in 
this  bill,  and  therefore  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  had  no  relevancy  to  it. 

The  Speaker  explained.  The  bill  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment,  and  therefore  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  any 
amendment  he  might  desire  to  make;  he  could  only 
speak  of  the  bill  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  believed  he  had  the  right 
to  state  why  he  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  He  had  been  led  to  believe,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  rules  of  the  House  had  been 
administered,  that  any  gentleman  might  state  why 
he  was  in  favor  or  not  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
bill;  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  administration  of  the  rules  now. 
■  He  thought  he  could  now  say  why  he  desired  this 
bill  to  fail  on  its  final  passage. 

His  first  object,  however,  was  to  correct  one  or 
two  errors  which  occurred  in  the  published  report 
of  his  remarks  on  Saturday,  which  he  was  about 
fdoing  when  interrupted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  He  was  represented  as  having  said  that 
the  whole  Democratic  party  stood  opposed  to  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  make  appropriations 
for  internal  improvements.  He  thought  he  did 
not  say  so.  If  he  did,  he  desired  to  correct  that 
expression,  for  by  such  a  sweeping  remark  he  did 
the  Democratic  party  injustice.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  party  here  who  sustain  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  works  of 
internal  improvement — members  who  not  only  sus^- 
tain  that  power  before  their  constituents,  but  here 
by  their  votes.  But  these  gentlemen  are  frequent- 
ly influenced  here  by  other  questions,  which  they 
consider  of  a  more  important  nature  than  mere 
questions  of  constitutional  power.  He  knew  of  no 
single  instance  in  the  history  of  these  approj-)ria- 
tions  for  the  western  rivers  where  the  power  of  the 
Government  over  them  had  been  denied  by  any 
party  in  this  country.  If  such  a  party  had  existed 
he  did  not  know  it,  and  he  would  do  the  Demo- 
cratic party  the  justice  to  say  that  in  the  Western 
States  they  had  never,  as  a  party,  denied  the  power 
of  the  Government  over  those  rivers. 

Mr.  Kaufman  again  interposed,  and  after  a  ^e-vf 
words  from  that  gentleman  and  the  Speaker — 

Mr.  Thompson  proceeded.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  need  not  be  apprehensive.  If  that  gentle- 
man would  keep  quiet,  he  should  soon  be  through 
with  what  he  had  to  say. 

On  thifs  question  of  constitutional  power,  he  had 
only  this  to  say  now,  that  he  presented  to  the 
country  this  plain,  simple,  practical  proposition — 
that,  on  a  solemn ,  deliberate,  calm  vote,  taken  after 
mature  consideration  and  deep  reflection,  a  propo- 
sition to  improve  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  had 
failed.  He  was  also  represented  to  have  said  that 
such  an  appropriation  was  made  in  the  army  appro- 
priation bill  in  ]  842,  when  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McKay]  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  had  the  bill 
under  his  control.  In  that  respect  he  must  have  been 
misunderstood,  for  he  at  the  time  corrected  him- 
self, and  stated  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  had  at  that  time  at  its  -head  Mr.  Fillmore, 
now  the  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
Whig  party.  He  recollected  no  such  instance  at 
the  time  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
was  at  the  head  of  that  committee.  But  how  stood 
the  matter  now.'    Notwithstanding  these  appro- 


priations have  been  passed  as  separate  and  distinct 
items,  standing  on  their  own  merits,  they  were 
now  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  been  in- 
terested in  such  legislation,  that  this  army  bill  must 
be  passed  through  this'^House  without  the  intro- 
duction of  such  items  of  appropriation.  This,  from 
this  time  forth,  was  to  be  the  position  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed  in  regard  to  these  appro- 
priations, however  necessary  they  might  be  to  the 
military  operations  and  defence  of  the  country. 
Their  constitutionality  not  questioned,  these  rivers, 
watering  so  many  States  of  this  Union,  were  to  be 
abandoned  by  requiring  that  appropriations  for 
them  should  share  the  same  fate  with  those  har- 
bors which,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
were  regarded  as  local  and  unconstitutional.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  in  this  House,  on  a  delib- 
erate vote,  his  own  vote  amongst  others,  that  they 
made  an  appropriation  to  remove  obstructions  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  which  had  been 
there  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution;  and  after 
that  deliberate  vote  appropriating  money  to  remove 
those  obstructions,  tins  same  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  equal  calmness  and  deliueration,  has 
refused  to  make  appropriations  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions from  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Now,  he  wanted  this  fact  to  be  known; 
and  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was 
done  alone  by  Democrats.  It  was  done  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  he  wished  the  country  to 
know  it.  He  moved  these  appropriations  in  good 
faith,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  home  and  stand 
before  his  constituents  and  the  country,  and  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  the  power  of  this  Government 
over  internal  improvements  in  the  case  of  a  single 
stream,  which  was  not  freighted  with  the  commerce 
of  even  two  States  of  this  Union,  while  it  was  de- 
nied by  this  same  House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
lation to  the  large  rivers  of  the  West.  He  had 
never  voted  against  an  appropriation  bill  in  his 
life.  He  had  never  voted  against  internal  improve- 
ment bills.  He  believed  in  and  insisted  on  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments; but  he  could  not,  nor  could  any  man  who 
represented  a  constituency  like  his,  justify  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  in  a  small  stream,  and  deny  it 
when  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  larger  streams  of 
the  West.  There  were  appropriations  in  this  bill 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  whereon  to  erect  build- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements  jn 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  munitions  of  war,  and 
to  do  other  things,  with  the  expediency  and  ne- 
cessity of  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 

He  took  it  that  when  these  appropriations  had 
undergone  the  careful  supervision  of  a  committee 
of  this  House,  they  were  of  such  a  character  as 
would  justify  him  in  voting  for  them,  and  he  had 
voted  for  them  on  that  account.  But  there  were 
appropriations  here  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  local 
character,  into  the  necessity  for  wliich  he  had  not 
fully  examined;  but  he  supposed  they  would  re- 
quire money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for 
the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  benefiting  some  gentle- 
man's constituents,  while  the  great  interests  of  the 
West  are  neg!e;ted  and  abandoned  by  a  deliberate 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  there 
was  "  so  much  noise  and  confusion"  generally  as- 
sociated with  this  great  question  of  internal  im- 
provements that  it  appeared  to  have  reached  this 
House,  so  that  gentlemen  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing,  and  thus  only  could  he  account  for 
the  failure  of  his  amendment. 

He  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject.  In  the 
West  they  had  no  question  on  this  subject.  There 
were  a  portion  of  their  Democratic  friends  who 
thought  it  should  not  be  exercised  to  an  extrava- 
gant latitude.  They  did  not  think  that  revenue 
should  be  raised  for  that  express  purpose;  but  they 
had  no  party  in  the  West,  either  Democrats  or 
Whigs,  who  denied  the  power  of  the  Government 
over  this  subject.  But  wherefore  talk  about  this 
power?  Where  was  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  power,  if,  on  a  solemn  and  deliberate  vote  of 
those  who  admit  it,  these  appropriations  cannot  be 
made?  He  regretted  that  this  result  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  he  regretted  it  the  more  that  it  had  been 
produced  by  the  votes  of  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  been  proud  to  be  associated  on  this  floor  in 
the  maintenance  of  principles  which  they  hold  in 
common  with  himself. 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  reminded  the  gentle- 


man that  there  was  a  bill  reported  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers,  which  was  now  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  TnoMPsoN  said,  if  the  gentleman  from  l\Ja- 
ryland  would  be  patient,  he  would  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  on  that  subject.  He  did  not  charge 
any  gentleman  with  giving  a  vote  with  the  object 
of  defeating  these  appro|)riations,  but  he  staled 
and  reaflirmed  that  the  fact  was  as  he  had  pro- 
claimed it.  While  the  President — and  he  regretted 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  him  in  this  connec-- 
tion — had  invariably  denied  their  right  to  make 
appropriations  for  harbors,  but  had  never  denied 
the  Federal  power  over  the  large  rivers  of  the 
West,  they  were  compelled  to  take  the  rivers  with 
the  harbors,  when  gentlemen  knew  beforehand 
that  they  would  thus  be  subject  to  a  veto,  and 
thereby  be  lost. 

Mr.  Root.  That  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
not  pass  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  it  is  no  reason  at  all. 
They  should  stand  as  they  had  stood  before,  in 
connection  with  the  appropriations  for  the  War 
Department.  He  rf^peated,  that  he  regretted  the 
result  which  had  been  produced.  He  regretted  it, 
not  only  because  it  had  deprived  them  of  appro- 
priations which  were  much  needed  and  demanded 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  because  it 
had  made  this  House  of  Representatives  refuse, 
what  other  Houses  of  Representatives  have  not 
refused,  to  put  these  appropriations  where  they 
legitimately  belong — with  the  expenditures  for  the 
War  Department. 

Mr.  Hunt  asked  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to 
allow  him  to  make  a  remark. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  should  withdraw  his 
motion  when  he  had  got 'through,  and  therefore 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  might  make  his 
reiTiarks  now. 

Mr.  Hunt  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  if  he  were  not  through. 

Mr.  Thompson  repeated,  that  as  he  intended  to 
withdraw  his  motion  when  he  got  through,  he  did 
not  care  to  say  anything  more.  He  would  there- 
fore do  it  now,  and  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Hunt  would  renew  the  motion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  or  two  remarks.  He  regretted 
that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  himself  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  vote  which  had  been 
taken  this  morning  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Concurring  as  he  did  with  that  gentleman  in  re- 
gard to  the  principle  of  internal  improvements,  and 
in  reference  to  almost  every  other  question  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  he  never  sup- 
posed that  any  difference  could  arise,  and  that  they 
could  act  antagonistically  to  each  other,  and,  least 
of  all,  where  ihey  entertained  the  same  views  and 
were  desirous  to  advance  the  same  general  object. 
He  regretted  very  much  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  should  have  suffered  himself  to  believe,  or 
be  willing  to  represent  to  his  constituents  and  to 
the  country,  that  the  vote  taken  here  this  morning 
against  reconsidering  the  engrossment  of  the  army 
appropriation  bill  was  a  vote  adverse  to  appropri- 
ations for  the  western  rivers.  The  gentleman  had 
fallen  into  a  serious  error,  which,  on  reflection,  he 
would  see  as  plainly  as  any  one;  and  he  was  weak- 
eningUhe  cause  which  he  desired  to  promote  by 
representing  that  this  House  or  his  political  friends 
were  taking  a  position  adverse  to  the  western 
country  in  relation  to  these  improvements. 

He  would  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  putting 
them  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  if  they  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  or  inserted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  he  should  have 
voted  for  them  whether  they  would  have  weakened 
the  army  appropriation  bill  or  not.  But  the  army 
bill  was  presented  entirely  disconnected  with  these 
objects,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  reconsid- 
ering the  army  bill,  and  attaching  these  appropri- 
ations to  it.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  bill  had  oeen 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
now  lay  on  the  table,  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. It  was  only  necessary  that  this  House 
should  proceed  to  take  up  that  bill  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  them. 
Mr.  Thompson  explained.     He  desired  to  get 
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these  appropriations  inserted  in  the  army  bill,  be- 
cause he  l)€Ueved  that  would  not  be  vetoed,  v/hile 
he  believed  the  river  and  harbor  bill  would  be. 
They  should  °^et  no  appropriation  if  his  amend- 
ment were  detached  from  thearmy  bill.  Headopted 
tliis  course,  not  only  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
drive  the  President  to  a  veto,  but  because  he  wanted 
to  get  the  money.  He  was  not  disposed  to  legis- 
late to  make  Presidential  capital.  He  was  acting 
in  good  faith,  and  his  chief  object  was  to  have  the 
appropriations  actually  made. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  coming  to  that.  The  gentleman 
had  said  tiiat  no  party  had  denied  the  constitu- 
tionalrighl  of  Congress  over  this  subject. 

Mr.  Thompson  begged  to  correct  the  gentleman. 
He  had  not  said  so.  He  said  he  did  not  know  a 
party  in  the  West  that  denied  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriations  for  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers. 

Mr.  Hunt  sai'l  the  gentleman  could  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  President's  message,  for 
the  President  laid  it  down  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  harbors  and  rivers,  and  roads  and 
canals,  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  In  his 
argument  the  President  makes  no  distinction,  and 
though  he  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  anything  the  Pres- 
ident may  have  written,  yet  he  had  the  best  reason 
to  believe  that  a  separate  appropriation  bill  for 
rivers  would  meet  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
President.  But  he  had  supposed  that  their  friends 
who  reside  in  the  West  and  on  the  western  rivers, 
and  who  desired  appropriations  fur  these  improve- 
ments, would  desire  to  take  their  stand  in  common 
with  the  other  fiiends  of  these  improvements — ori 
broad  national  principles;  and  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  take  ground  with  those  who  were  ready 
to  sustain  and  protect  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  making  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses he  deemed  it  impossible  to  make  a  distinctioo 
between  different  sections  of  the  country  without 
doing  great  injustice.  If  they  passed  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  rivers  alone,  and  omitted  the  lakes 
and  the  seaboard,  they  would  do  serious  injustice 
to  two-thirds  or  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  coun- 
try; and  whatever  might  be  said  of  combinations 
of  different  interests  together,  he  contended  that  the 
only  fair  and  enlightened  mode  of  legislation  was 
to  present  a  system  which  would  embrace  the 
whole  country,  and  amount  to  an  equal  and  fair 
distribution  to  the  different  sections,  so  that  every 
State  and  portion  of  the  country  would  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  a  common  Government. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  could  not  see  why  the 
friends  of  internal  iinprovemenison  this  floor  should 
be  so  determined  that  all  these  internal  improve- 
ments should  stand  or  fall  together.  Nor  could 
}ie  understand  why  this  House  should  now  refuse 
to  attach  these  propositions  of  his  to  this  bill,  when 
but  two  weeks  ago,  on  a  deliberate  call  of  the  yeas 
and  nays,  they  determined  to  insert  and  retain  an 
item  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  Inll  appropriating 
;|50,000  for  improving  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
river. 

Mr.  Hunt  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
there  was  a  striking  distinction  between  the  cases. 
Whether  it  was  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  insert  that  item 
in  that  bill,  he  would  not  now  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss. His  own  impression,  however,  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left  it  to  the  gen 
eral  appropriation  bill  for  rivers  and  harbors;  but, 
being  placed  there,  they  who  were  in  favor  of 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  felt  con- 
strained to  go  for  it.  But  here  was  the  army 
appropriation  bill,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  send  it  to  the  President 
as  it  was,  and  then  take  up  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  or  disturb  what  they 
had  already  done,  and  go  back,  that  they  might 
blend  these  two  things  together. 

He  then  entered  into  some  explanations  in  rela- 
tion to  prior  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  said  he 
would  detain  the  House  no  longer.  He  had  felt 
constrained  to  allude  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana;  he  knew  they  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple, and  he  regretted  that  there  should  be  any 
diflerence  between  them  on  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency. He  then  made  a  motion  to  lay  the  motion 
to  reconsider  on  the  table,  and  it  was  agreed 
to. 


APOLOGETIC— EXPLANATORY— DENUNCIATORY. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  W.  WICK, 

OF  INDIANA, 

In  the  House  or  Representatives, 

Jugust  7,  1848,  (10|  o'clock,  p.  ?n.,) 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  WICK  said: 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  great  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  make  it  their  boast  that  his 
logic  is  always  accurate,  and  his  conclusions  un- 
answerable. Those  not  his  admirers  answer  this 
claimof  preeminence  by  representing  that,  although 
it  may  be  true  that  the  arguments  and  conclusions 
of  the  Senator  just  named  are  irrefutable,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  secret  of  his  perfect  success  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  assumes  boldly — in  other 
words,  begs  his  premises.  Without  pausing  a 
moment  to  express  an  opinion  of  my  own  upon 
this  question,  I  desire  to  say,  that  for  the  reason 
last  stated,  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member, 
who  has  just  addressed  the  committee,  is  perfectly 
unanswerable.  He  has  assumed  facts  to  suit  his 
inferences,  and  they  (the  inferences)  drop  as  nat- 
urally from  his  assumptions  as  do  the  drops  from 
the  clouds.  Sir,  there  is  but  one  way  to  respond 
to  the  honorable  member;  and  that  is,  a  mode 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  among  gentlemen  I 
doubt  not  the  honorable  member  is  perfectly  un- 
aware that  his  assumed  facts  are  merely  the  gath- 
erings of  the  small  Whig  presses  for  the  last  ten' 
years,  by  him  taken  for  granted,  and  condensed 
by  his  otherwise  very  fair  mind,  and  produced  as 
good  as  new  in  his  estimation.  Neither  do  I  doubt 
that  the  honorable  member  is  perfectly  unaware 
that  a  majority  of  well-informed  gentlemen  in  the 
country  dispute  the  truth  of  the  most  of  his  facts, 
and  hold  the  residue  to  be  the  very  gross  perver- 
sions of  a  parly  press,  too  insignificant  to  have  a 
character  to  preserve  by  an  appearance  of  decency. 

1  have  obtained  the  floor,  sir — a  consummation 
often  devoutly  wished  for  here — to  speak;  and  to 
whom?  To  the  country  ?  At  this  late  hour,  your 
reporters  have  all  left  the  Hall  but  one,  and  he  is 
fast  asleep.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  time  or 
inclination  will  stand  me  instead  to  write  out  my 
hour's  exercise;  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  myself 
a»  speaking  to  the  country.  To  the  House.'  I 
would  willingly  speak  to  the  House,  if  it  were 
here;  but,  alack  !  where  is  the  House?  Not  here, 
certainly;  nor,  sir,  is  it  wonderful  that  it  is  absent, 
under  the  circumstances.  Whence,  then,  shall  I 
derive  inspiration  ?  A  thought  strikes  me  !  I  will 
speak  to  the  galaries,  and  draw  inspiration  from 
the  galaxy  of  beauty  and  elegance  which  are  there, 
throwing  a  halo  of  glory  around  all  within  their 
sphere,  and  clothing  this  Hall  in  the  garniture  of 
Paradise. 

That  which  I  propose  to  say  shall  be  partly 
apologetic,  partly  explanatory,  and  partly  denuncin- 
tory;  and  1  caution  my  audience  that  I  shall  so 
mingle  these  elements,  that  it  will  require  some 
attention  to  discriminate  and  arrange  my  sentences 
under  their  appropriate  heads. 

First,  I  make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  side  of  this  House.  Some  fe.w 
weeks  ago,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  an  editor  at  home, 
(and  which  has  appeared  in  many  places,)  repre- 
senting that,  by  their  votes,  the  allowance  of  three 
months'  extra  pay  to  the  discharged  officers  and 
soldiers  had  probably  been  defeated;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  the  natural  inference  from  my  statements 
was,  that  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  votes 
alluded  to.  Herein  I  erred  in  judgment.  Subse- 
quent votes  and  events  have  developed  the  fact, 
that  the  honorable  members  did  not  intend  to  de- 
feat the  allowance  of  the  three  months'  pay,  but  to 
force  this  (the  Democratic)  side  of  the  House,  to 
include  in  the  same  bill  a  provision  for  the  reten- 
tion of  a  numerous  corps  of  officers,  (for  whose 
services  there  is  no  necessity,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  side  of  the  House,)  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
country.  In  this  they  were  successful.  They 
fastened  the  extra  officers  to  the  extra  three  months' 
pay,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to  lose  the 
latter,  unless  we  would  also  take  the  former.  The 
three  millions  which  the  three  months'  pay  took 
from  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  war-worn 
soldier  returning  from  his  fields  of  glory  and  of 


suffering,  was  to  us  as  nothing.  We  thought  of 
the  gallant  returned,  and  of  the  glorious  dead  ;  and 
had  it  been  ten  millions,  our  votes  were  ready. 
But  when  we  thought  of  the  uncounted  and  only- 
to>be-guessed-at  expenditure  incident  to  the  fasten- 
ing to  the  army  of  a  caudatory  appendage,  in  the 
shape  of  a  corps  of  officers,  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  service,  our  hearts  sickened  at  the  thought 
of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  between  which  we 
were  forced  to  choose.  We  screwed  our  faith  up 
to  the  sticking-pointj  and  rather  than  lose  the  three 
months'  pay,  we  swallowed  the  corps  of  unneces- 
sary officers. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia.     Not  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Wick.  True,  not  all;  but  the  most  of  us. 
I,  for  one,  acknowledge  that  I  took  the  dose  most 
reluctantly.  If  I  erred,  I  hope  my  constituents 
will  remember  the  tribulations  in  which  I  became 
involved,  in  consequence  of  havingsubjected  myself 
to  the  appearance  of  having  voted  against  the  grant 
of  bounty  land,  and  forgive  me. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  make  an  apology  for  Congress.  It 
is  said  in  the  country  that  our  sessions  are  too  long. 
If  it  be  so,  the  evil  ought  to  be  remedied.  Let  us 
examine.  Since  the  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment, Congress  has  always  adjourned  every  alter- 
nate year  on  the  same  day — the  third  of  March. 
At  the  long  sessions,  every  alternate  year,  the  day 
of  adjournment  has  varied  much;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  sessions  have  gradually  become  more 
and  more  extended.  In  1810,  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment was  May  1st;  in  1818,  it  was  20th  April;  in 
1828,  it  was  26th  May;  in  1830,  it  was  31st  May; 
and  in  1832,  it  was  July  16;h,  and  now  it  is  August 
14th.  This  gradualextension  of  the  period  of  every 
alternate  session  is  not  without  good  cause.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  national  history,  our  States  were 
less  than  half  their  present  number,  and  our  popu- 
lation about  one-fourth  what  it  now  is.  Our  na- 
tional interests  were  formerly  few  and  simple. 
Now,  they  are  diversified  and  complicated.  Then, 
this  House  would  order  a  public  document  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  two  or 
three  extra  copies  for  distriBution,  which  each' 
member  would  send  to  his  favorite  editors.  Now, 
we  order  documents  to  be  printed,  and  from  thirty 
to  four  hundred  extra  copies  to  be  furnished  to 
each  member.  These  he  must  frank,  and  direct 
to  his  constituency — a  work  of  much  labor  and 
time,  occasioning  much  absence  of  members  from 
the  House,  and  consequent  delay  of  business. 
Then  editors  throughout  the  country  published  a 
few  standard  speeches  for  the  information  of  con- 
stituencies, and  then  few  members  made  speeches. 
Now,  every  member  who  does  not  desire  to  make 
his  name  oblivious,  must  make  one,  two,  or  three 
speeches.  The  speeches  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
newspaper  press  cannot  publish  any  considerable 
portion  of  them,  and  have  abandoned  the  practice 
almost  entirely.  It  has  grown  into  an  established 
usage  for  a  member  to  publish  his  speeches  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  distribute  the  same  among  his 
constituents.  To  this  end  he  must  write  out  his 
speeches,  superintend  the  printing,  (ay,  and  pay 
for  it,  too,)  compare  the  proof-sheets,  and  when  the 
little  pamphlets  have  been  enveloped,  he  must  go 
to  work,  and  frank  and  direct  them,  by  the  thou- 
sand and  ten  thousand;  and,  after  all,  be  faulted  for 
not  sending  out  more  of  them.  The  onerous  labor 
incident  to  this  operation  often  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  fnembers  while  the  House  is  in  session;  and 
confusion  and  waste  of  lime  in  calls  of  committees 
or  of  the  House,  is  the  necessary  result.  And 
not  only  this,  but  he  is  expected  to  frank,  direct, 
and  send  lens  of  thousands  of  speeches  and  docu- 
ments, besides  his  own  speeches  and  the  docu- 
ments furnished  at  the  cost  of  Government.  To 
accomplish  this  he  will  sit  at  his  desk  in  the  Hall 
franking  and  directing,  while  a  motion  is  made  and 
stated,  a  resolution  offered  and  read,  or  a  bill  or 
amendment  reported  by  the  Clerk;  and  when  he 
finds  a  vote  about  to  be  taken,  he  throws  down  his 
pen,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  matter  before  the 
House,  and  of  course  calls  for  the  reading  of  the 
proposition.  Time  is  wasted  in  reading  it.  So 
we  go. 

Sir,  forty  yeara  ago  our  predecessors  came  to 
this  Hall  every  day  in  full  dress,  at  12  o'clock,  sat 
at  their  desks  two  or  three  hours  without  shaking 
the  powder  from  their  locks,  rumpling  the  ruffles 
which  garnished  their  bosoms,  soiling  their  fingers 
with  ink,  or  compromising  their  personal  dignity. 
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How  different  is  it  now!  So  soon  as  the  comntiit- 
tees  act  upon  the  propositions  before  them,  and 
brin^  the  same  before  the  House,  or  soon  there- 
after, we  change  the  hour  of  meeting  to  11  o'clock, 
and  afterwards  to  10  a.  m.;  and  we  adjourn  at 
■various  hours — generally  from  4  to  10  o'clock,  p. 
m.  The  mornings  are  occupied  in  writing  letters, 
franking,  and  directing  documents,  &c.,  or  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  committees  to  which  we  belong. 
When  the  hour  of  meeting  arrives,  it  finds  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  letter,  or  with  a  pile  of  documents 
before  us.  These  we  despatch,  and  away  for  the 
Capitol — at  what,  in  Indiana,  we  call  a  long  lope — 
not  in  full  dress,  by  any  means.  Were  a  stranger 
to  meet  one  of  us  on  the  way,  he  would  take  him 
for  a  messenger  despatched  for  a  physician  or  mid- 
wife, or  an  errand-boy  just  escaped  from  contact 
with  the  toe  of  his  employer's  boot.  Such  is  the 
life  of  an  M.  C.  now,  as  compared  with  that  of 
our  predecessors  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  though  the  bills  to  be  footed 
have  increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  there  has 
been  no  correspondent  increase  in  the  mileage  and 
per  diem.  Yet  who  complains?  Not  I.  I  am 
content.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  think  our 
constituents  ought  to  be  content;  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  and  changes  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  I  doubt  not  they  are  so. 

I  must  now.proceed  to  denounce  a  heresy,  which 
is  more  frequently  proclaimed  by  men  who  believe 
it  not,  than  by  those  who  honestly  think  as  they 
say.  Political  writers  and  speakers  of  a  certain 
stamp,  in  most  of  the  northern  States,  have  held 
forth  the  idea  that  the  actual  object  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  to  increase  the  power  or  influ- 
ence of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  Government. 
[Here  a  Whig  member  desired  Mr.  W.  to  yield 
the  floor,  and  he  would  furnish  him  with  pretty 
good  Democratic  authority  for  that  idea — holding 
up  what  was  believed  to  be  an  old  number  of  the 
Ohio  Statesman.  Mr.  Wick  declined  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  said:  Ah  !  yes,  indeed,  some  of  our  Dem- 
ocratic friends  did  take  that  view  of  the  subject  at 
first,  before  they  understood  public  opinion  at  the 
South,  West,  and  North.  They  soon  found  their 
error,  as  to  both,  to  be  extreme.  It  was  but  a 
whisk  of  the  brush  of  the  fox  of  Lindenwald. 
iMjm)  it  would  not  change  the  feelings  and  course 
of  that  true-hearted  man  and  bold  Democrat,  Sam. 
Medary.]    • 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.)  it  was  no  calculation  about 
northern  or  southern  ascendency  which  made  the 
annexation  of  Texas  a  desideratum  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  This  is  emphatic- 
ally true  as  to  my  constituency.  The  convention 
which  nominated  me  to  the  candidacy — resulting 
in  my  now  being  here — as  Democrats  always  do 
on  such  occasions,  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions.  I 
quote  one  of  them: 

"  Resolveil,  That  we  know  no  North,  and  no  Souih,  but 
the  Union  of  States." 

Such  is  the  substance.  What  matters  it  to  them 
which  or  what  section  of  the  Union  has  the  as- 
cendency in  point  of  numbers,  provided  that  the 
Union  is  preserved  entire,  and  the  Government 
controlled  by  correct  principles.'  When  they  look 
into  the  history  of  the  country,  they  find  that  the 
Father  of  his  Country  was  a  slaveholder;  and  that, 
though  he  regretted  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
this  country,  and  held  it  as  a  moral  and  social  evil, 
yet,  in  his  Farewell  Address — his  last  legacy  to 
his  countrymen — he  warned  us  against  sectional 
divisions  and  jealousies.  He  made  no  exception 
of  jealousy,  because  of  an  apprehended  ascendency 
of  free  or  slave  States.  Again:  they  find  that  Jef- 
ferson, though  disapproving  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, condemned  in  the  most  pointed  language 
the  Missouri  compromise,  as  aggressive  and  unjust 
to  the  slave  States.  Again:  they  read  Jackson's 
Farewell  Address  to  them,  and  they  find  the  same 
warning  against  sectional  divisions  and  jealousies 
which  burst  from  the  tomb  of  Washington.  Again: 
they  remember  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  slaveholder 
which  grappled  with  that  monster  of  corruption, 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  strangled  it  to  death. 
They  remember  that,  in  that  struggle,  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  southern  Democracy.  They  take 
knowledge,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  southern  States 
.were  the  first  and  most  prominent  advocates  of 
the  free  trade,  in  which  tliey  base  their  present 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  remember 
the  North  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution; 


they  take  knowledge  of  northern  progress  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  morals;  they  receive  nearly  all 
their  missionaries,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  editors 
from  the  northern  States.  How,  then,  should  they 
know  a  North,  or  a  South,  or  support  either  in  a 
struggle  for  ascendency?  They  will  not.  Sir,  in 
advocating  the  annexation  of  Texas,  they  had  one 
predominating  motive — the  sympathy  inspired  by 
feeling  of  kindred  and  heaven-born  charity.  Our 
brethren  had  gonetoTexas,and  settled  there  in  good 
faith,  expecting  a  continuance  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
e.mment  as  it  then  was.  Military  revolution  over- 
turned the  Mexican  federative  system,  and  our 
brethren  were  shorn  of  their  rights.  For  ten  thou- 
sand times  the  cause  which  induced  our  Revolution, 
they  revolutionized  and  made  themselves  a  nation. 
To  secure  themselves  against  threatened  Mexican 
aggression ,  and  to  gratify  the  longings  of  their  hearts 
for  political  association  with  their  fatherland,  they 
sought  admission  into  the  Union.  Our  people  were 
told  that  to  receive  them,  would  induce  war  with 
Mexico.  They  recked  not.  Had  our  Texian 
brethren  been  in  the  wrong,  they  would  have  re- 
ceived them  at  all  hazards.  But  as  ihey  were  in 
the  right,  our  people  stretched  forth  their  arms  to 
receive  them,  and  looked  up  at  the  racks  on  which 
hung  their  rifles.  Such  is  charity  in  the  West. 
There  may  be  elsewhere  a  seasoning  of  the  charity 
which  begins  at  home,  counts  the  cost  of  relieving 
a  brother  in  the  hour  of  his  peril,  or  calculates  po- 
litical balances.  If  so,  it  is  not  the  charity  which 
Christ  taught  and  lived.  According  to  the  Divine 
code,  it  is  selfishness,  the  religion  of  hell. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  respond  to  the 
criticisms  which  liave  been  uttered  upon  this  floor, 
and  reiterated  everywhere  in  reference  to  the  march 
of  the  army  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
I  will  so  state  my  premises  that  no  one  will  con- 
trovert them.  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
of  States,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  admission,  her 
boundary  was  the  bourn  of  the  Union.  By  an 
act  of  her  Legislature,  passed  before  admission,  the 
Rio  Grande  was  declared  to  be  her  boundary.  By 
the  terms  of  her  admission,  that  boundary  became 
subject  to  revision  and  alteration  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  not  other- 
wise. No  act  of  Congress  could  substitute  a  bound- 
ary other  than  the  Rio  Grande.  No  treaty  was 
made  altering  the  boundary.  Mexican  function- 
aries denounced  war,  not  upon  condition  that  our 
army  should  move  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  because 
Mexico  claimed  all  Texas  to  the  Sabine.  Mex- 
ican armies  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande,  crossed  it, 
and  threatened  our  encampment  on  the  Nueces. 
The  President  was  under  oath  "to  execute  the 
lav/s."  He  found  a  law  of  Texas  defining  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  that  State.  It  was 
not  counteracted  by  any  other  law,  or  by  treaty. 
He  marched  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  defend 
the  boundary  of  the  Union,  as  defined  by  the  only 
law  in  existence  on  the  subject,  except  the  Mex- 
ican laws,  which  defined  the  Sabine  as  the  bound- 
ary, and  Texas  as  Mexican  property.  Upon  this 
action  of  the  President  you  have  criticised.  But 
have  any  of  you  told  what  you  would  have  done 
in  his  plate?  Would  you  have  assumed^  without 
law,  that  the  Nueces  was  the  boundary?  Would 
you  have  recognized  the  law  of  Mexico  as  obliga- 
tory, and  so  have  defended  the  Sabine,  and  left 
Texas  a  prey  to  Mexico?  Or  would  you  have 
defended  the  Rio  Grande  boundary?  Answer,  I 
pray  you,  in  chancery  style — not  by  evasions  and  . 
equivocations,  but  directly,  "  yes"  or  "  no. "  You 
never  have  so  answered,  nor  will  you  ever. 

So,  too,  according  to  the  law  of  I'exas,  Santa 
Fe,  with  its  dependencies,  was  within  the  State 
of  Texas.  The  President  found  it  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  He  marched  an  army,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Would  you  have  done  so  ?  Or 
would  you  have  preferred  the  laws  of  Mexico  to 
the  law  of  Texas?  Having  taken  possession  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  finding  no  American  or  Texian  gov- 
ernment, or  laws  in  operation,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  government  of  a  temporary  character. 
Would  you  have  done  the  same,  or  otherwise? 
and  if  otherwise,  how?  Answer,  I  pray  you,  in 
chancery  style.  Disclose  your  ideas  on  this  point 
for  our  enlightenment.  Verily,  he  is  no  states- 
man, but  merely  a  court-yard  politician,  who  finds 
fault  with  other  men's  doings,  without  showing 
what  ought  to  have  been  done. 

Take  notice,  I  am  now  about  to  plunge  into  the 


apologetic.  The  other  day,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart]  made  a 
speech,  which  I  have  since  found  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  which,  judging  from  the  signs  about  our  fold- 
ing-room, has  been  sent  under  the  frarjk  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  all  quarters  of  the  United 
States.  1  find  in  that  speech,  as  printed,  that  Gen- 
eral Cass  is  represented  to  have  been  formerly 
Governor  of  Michigan.  True.  I  find  it,  more- 
over, stated  in  that  speech,  that  while  Genej-al  Cass 
was  so,  as  aforesaid  Governor  of  Michigan,  he, 
the  said  Cass,  charged  the  Government  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  ^^  extra  salary,'"  which  were 
actually  paid  to  him.  On  examiiimg  the  records, 
I  find  that  no  such  charge  was  ever  made  by  Gen- 
eral Cass.  The  words  "  extra  salary'"  are  not  to 
be  found  in  General  Cass's  accounts,  nor  on  the 
books  of  the  proper  ilepartment.  Now,  how  does 
this  happen  ?  We  all  know  the  high  character  in 
the  country  of  the  honorable  member.  He  is  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  they  ought  to  be  infi- 
nitely above  willfully  misstating  facts.  It  would 
be  at  once  uncharitable  and  unparliamentary  for 
any  one  to  say  the  contrary.  Besides,  a  near 
neighbor  of  the  honorable  member— one  Ogle — 
did  once,  on  this  floor,  commit  just  such  a  blun- 
der. He  obtained  from  the  department  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  expenditures  for  furniture  for  the 
President's  House  from  the  organization  of  the 
Government  till  1840,  and  so  wove  them  into  his 
speech  as  to  have  it  appear  that  the  entire  amount 
had  been  expended  by  the  then  President,  or  to 
furnish  the  house  for  him.  Time,  which  proves 
all  things,  brought  the  truth  of  this  matter  before 
the  American  people.  Generally,  they  could  not 
command  the  charity  to  believe  that  Ogle  made  a 
mistake,  for  he  was  corrected  here  on  this  floor  by 
a  truly  lionorable  member  of  his  own  party,  and 
cautioned  of  the  consequences  to  his  reputation. 
He  persisted  notwithstanding,  and  not  only  made 
his  speech,  but  had  it  printed  and  published  with- 
out correction.  .  For  a  time  it  passed  current  as 
truth.  When  the  gross  falsehood  of  his  state- 
ments came  to  be  understood,  his  printed  speech 
was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  Ogle's  budget  of 
lies."  Ogle  died,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Lord  had  "mercy  on  his  soul;"  but  ae  for  his 
meiTiory,  it  is  damned — intensely.  I  am  very  sure 
that  the  honorable  member  from  Peimsylvania 
[Mr.  StewartJ  does  not  intend  deliberately  to 
subject  his  name  to  a  like  reproach,  and  therefore 
I  infer  that  he  fell  into  this  very  great  error  under 
the  influence  of  some  sort  of  hallucination  inci- 
dent to  very  great  minds  and  precocious  geniuses. 
It  is  a  quality  of  such  to  disregard  trifles.  Now, 
sir,  I  find,  on  examination,  that  though  General 
Cass  never  either  charged  or  received  pay  for  any 
such  an  item  as  "extra  salary,'' and  that  though 
in  point  of  fact  his  salary  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  certain  fixed  and  reasonal)le  sum,  yet 
it  is  true  that,  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  promote  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes,  he  made 
many  presents  to  Indian  chiefs  and  headmen,  and 
expended  sums  in  their  entertainment  at  Detroit 
when  there  on  a  visit  to  him,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  their  great  father,  the  President,  &c.,  &c., 
which  presents  and  kindness  were  the  more  ne- 
cessary because  of  the  immediate  contiguity  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  Canada,  and  their  consequent  in- 
tercourse with  British  traders  and  agents.  I  find, 
that  for  these  things,  and  others  of  alike  kind, 
he  made  certain  charges,  which  were  found  rea- 
sonable by  the  proper  accounting  officers,  and 
allowed.  I  also  find  that  he  (General  Cass)  fre- 
quently acted  as  a  commissioner  to  hold  negotia- 
tions and  make  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  and,  in 
so  doing,  made  many  long  journeys,  and  encoun- 
tered much  expense.  These  items  he  charged 
for,  and  his  accounts  being  reasonable,  they  were 
allowed  by  the  proper  officer.  These  accounts  fill 
some  pages  of  manuscript,  and  might  easily  be 
copied  fairly;  but  the  honorable  member,  under 
the  influence  of  the  hallucination  aforesaid,  run  his 
eye  over  the  pages,  and,  as  he  had  gone  to  the 
books  10  find  "  extra  salary,"  there  it  was  before 
his  eyes;  the  said  hallucination  causing  him  to  con- 
dense entire  sentences  and  pages  into  these  two 
words — "extra  salary."  In  a  subsequent  speech, 
the  honorable  member  has,  perhaps,  to  soine  small, 
but  not  to  any  considerable  e.Ktent,  set  the  matter 
right.  To  be  sure,  hundreds  of  honest  men  may 
j-ead  his  first  speech,  and  believe  that  General  Cass 
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received  "extra  salary,"  but  then  the  second 
speech  will  prove  to  some  future  Whig  President, 
that  the  honorable  member  has  recovered  from  his 
hallucination,  and  that  he  is  so  far  able  to  read 
writing  and  cipher,  on  a  second  trial,  as  to  be 
fairly  qualified  for  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

I  propose  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  have  been,  or  now  are,  pending 
before  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  them,  to  say 
a  few  things  "apologetic,"  "  explanatory,"  and, 
mayhap,  a  little  "  denunciatory,"  and  thus  con- 
sume my  stinted  hour. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known,  that  my  fa- 
vorite principle,  in  reference  to  the  organization  of 
Territories,  is,  to  leave  their  local  legislatures  to 
settle  all  matters  of  mewn  and  tuum,  of  personal 
rights,  and  generally  all  laws  of  a  municipal  nature. 
My  reasons  for  this  preference  have  been  given 
heretofore.  Among  the  most  prominent,  is  a  re- 
gard to  the  Constitution  of  theUnited  States,  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  has  not  vested  Congress 
with  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  further 
than  to  extend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tlie 
United  States  over  them.  Were  the  people  of  the 
Territories  to  insist  upon  it,  I  am  persuaded  they 
have  a  right  to  adopt  their  own  organic  law,  as 
well  as  all  other  laws — not  inconsistent,  however, 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States — and  to  elect  their  own  officers.  The  or- 
ganic law  which  Congress  adopts  or  prescribes 
for  them,  I  consider  as  not  obligatory  upon  them, 
until  they  may  signify  their  assent  to  it  by  acting 
in  acccordance  with  it,  or  otherwise.  Their  offi- 
cers they  are  ever  willing  should  be  appointed  by 
this  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  their  salaries;  the  people  of  the  Territories  be- 
ing, without  exception,  very  destitute  of  currency 
and  means.  Consequently,  there  has  never  been 
any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories about  accepting  of  such  organic  laws  as 
we  propose  to  them.  Their  necessities  and  de- 
fencelessness  lead  them  to  accede  to  such  terms  as 
we  may  propose,  but  would  make  any  stringency 
on  our  part  the  more  shameless  and  inexcusable. 
To  this  my  favorite  pla-n  it  is  objected,  that  we,  as 
guardians  of  the  Territories,  ought  to  provide,  in 
the  organic  laws  which  we  present  or  prescribe  to 
them,  against  the  practice  of  certain  things  con- 
trary to  public  or  private  morals.  I  have  never 
heard  it  proposed  to  prohibit  gambling  or  drunk- 
enness, or  to  legislate  for  them  on  the  subject  of 
matters  having  relation  to  private  right  or  personal 
relation,  except  on  the  subject  of  slaveholding. 
This  being  a  sin,  or  social  evil,  which  we  of  the 
free  States  are  free  from,  (happily,  as  we  think,) 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  hitting  ourselves,  or  any 
influential  constituent,  a  rap  over  the  sconce  by 
legislating  against  it.  O.n  the  contrary,  our  con- 
stituents being  opposed  to  it  in  their  feelings,  we 
find  it  extremely  convenient  to  recommend  our- 
selves to  their  favor  by  taking  the  matter  in  hand, 
to  provide  against  its  possible  existence  in  a  Terri- 
tory. I  have  found  myself,  under  the  influence  of 
these  considerations,  almost  ready,  at  times,'  to 
set  aside  the  Constitution  upon  a  point  of  moral 
consideration,  upon  which  point  there  is  but  one 
opinion  among  those  I  represent.  I  can  justify 
such  a  vote  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  neces- 
sity. I  voted  for  the  compromise  bill,  though  it 
contained  a  clause  stringently  restricting  the  legis- 
lative power  of  two  of  the  Territories.  1  did  so, 
because  I  saw  almost,  if  not  quite,  insurmountable 
barriers  to  the  organization  of  those  Territories, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  strange,  and  to  me  in- 
comprehensible, diversities  of  opinion  here  and  in 
the  Senate.  For  the  same  reason,  1  voted  for  the 
bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  with  the 
entire  (I  believe)  ordinance  of  1787  incorporated 
in  its  provisions;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  should 
the  Senate  amend  it  by  inserting  the  words,  "  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  is  north  of  latitude  36°  30'," 
or  almost  any  other  words  of  meaning,  or  no 
meaning,  it  will  still  receive  my  support.  The 
position  of  those  Territories,  and  the  condition  of 
their  people,  are  pitiable.  So  far  as  my  vote  goes, 
they  must  be  organized  and  protected. 

I  have  no  desire  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery; 
yet  1  will  not  withhold  my  vote  from  a  Territorial 
bill,  because  it  does  or  does  not  prohibit  the  exist- 


ence of  slavery  in  the  Territory  to  be  organized. 
Intleed,  not  only  because  of  the  constitutional 
question,  but  also  because  I  believe  no  bill  can 
pass  both  Houses  wganizing  a  Territory,  and  posi- 
tively restricting  the  existence  of  slavery  therein, 
for  the  reason  of  a  determination  of  many  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  not  to  tolerate  legislation 
which  they  think  unequal  and  invidious^and  may 
prejudice,  if  not  finally  cut  off,  a  right  which  they 
claim  under  the  Constitution,  of  emigrating  to  new 
Territories  without  forfeiting  slaves,  I  have  con- 
stantly voted  against  all  restrictions  of  that  or  any 
other  similar  kind.  Yet  am  I  always  ready  to  vote 
for  a  bill  organizing  any  Territory  with  such  re- 
striction. I  hold  this  to  be  no  hardship  to  anyone 
but  myself;  for  if  the  Constitution  secures  the  right 
alluded  to,  our  legislation  cannot  cut  it  ofi",  but  will 
be  decided  void  by  the  Judiciary.  The  Constitu- 
tion executes  itself. 

I  have  said  that  I  disapprove  of  restricting  Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures,  even  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  am  so,  because  I  deem  such  restriction  an  inva- 
sion of  the  right  of  self-government  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories,  inherent  in  them,  and  having 
the  right  to  exercise  itself  the  moment  they  be- 
come a  social  body  by  organization.  But  some 
insist  that  we  ought  to  restrict  the  Territories 
against  this  great  evil.  They  insist  on  making  an 
exception  of  it.  The  greatness  of  the  evil  does  not, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  change  the  rule  of  consti- 
tutional construction,  nor  add  to  the  powers  or 
duties  of  this  Government,  nor  diminish  the  pow-' 
ers  or  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Territories.  Those 
who  insist  that  they  will  be  morally  guilty  if  they 
give  their  votes  to  organize  a  Territory,  without 
the  restriction,  forget  that  they  are  affecting  an  at- 
tribute in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  evil  which 
God  himself  has  never  assumed.  In  his  very  na- 
ture. He  is  opposed  to  all  evil.  Yet  he  has  made 
us,  placed  us  in  a  position  where  a  thousand  al- 
lurements to  evil  beset  us,  and  so  shaped  our  na- 
tures that  we  do,  uniformly,  more  or  less,  yield  to 
the  allurements  by  the  actual  commission  of  nu- 
merous acts  of  wickedness.  In  addition  to  this. 
He  endowed  us  with  free  agency.  So,  you  will 
give  organization  to  a  Territory — give  it  existence 
— but,  poor  miserable  sinners  though  you  be,  you 
must,  for  conscience  sake,  not  leave  it  a  free  agent! 
You  aiTect  to  be  more  stringently  righteous  than  is 
God  !  Is  He  the  author  of  your  sins,  because  he 
endowed  you  with  free  agency  .•'  Would  you  be 
the  author  of  evils  in  Territories,  because  you  fail 
to  provide  against  them  in  the  laws  by  which  you 
give  them  existence,  and  so  leave  them  to  their 
free  agency  ? 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  subject  than  to 
remind  you  of  what  all  here  know,  that,  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  any 
law  for  the  organization  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
Territories,  the  subject  was  in  the  Senate  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  able  and  patriotic  Sena- 
tors; which  committee  reported  a  bill  giving  Ore- 
gon a  full,  and,  in  most  respects,  unrestricted 
government.  On  the  subject  of  slavery  there  was 
no  restriction,  except  that  already  imposed  by  the 
provisional  government  formed,  in  their  i;iecessity 
created  by  our  very  shameful  neglect  for  two  years 
past.  The  bill  restricted  the  Territories  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  from  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  I  objected  to  this  restriction 
only  upon  constitutional  grounds;  and  as  few  of 
the  people  of  those  Territories  are  American  citi- 
zens, I  had  the  less  objection  on  that  account. 

Let  me  give  a  history  of  the  origin  of  that  bill. 
For  some  time  past,  some  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  southern  States  have  insisted  that, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  those  States  have  a  right  to  emigrate  to 
any  of  the  Territories  without  forfeiting  their 
slaves.  During  the  present  session,  it  has  seemed 
as  if  most  or  many  of  the  southern  members  had 
come  to  that  conclusion.  If  any  dissented,  they 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  no  law  could  ever  pass 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  a 
Territory  or  elsewhere.  No  representative  from  a 
free  State  can  ever  vote  for  such  a  law;  and  the 
free  States  have  a  majority  on  tl\is  floor,  and 
always  will  have  it.  Hence  such  dTssenters  from 
J.he  common  southern  opinion,  if  any  there  were, 
could  not  fail  to  see,  that  unless  the  Constitution 
should  sustain  them,  no  law  ever  would;  and  that, 
consequently,  to  submit  the  question  to  the  opera- 


tions of  the  Constitution,  in  the  hands  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, was  the  best  they  could  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  northern 
States — Whigs,  Democrats,  Abolitionists,  and 
Barnburners,  as  well  as  the  press  and  leading  poli- 
-ticians,  philanthropists,  &c.,  &c. — had  as  con- 
stantly and  earnestly  insisted,  that  inasmuch  as 
slaveholding  is  against  natural  law,  it  cannot  exist 
in  any  Territory  unsustained  by  positive  law,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  had,  moreover, 
insisted,  that  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
no  power  to  establish  slavery  anyv/liere.  Indeed, 
I  believe,  that  on  this  last  point,  all  men  from  all 
sections  agree.  A  member  of  this  House,  repre- 
senting a  northern  State,  who  had  never  resided 
in  a  slave  State,  who,  when  he  found  himself,  by 
the  accident  of  descent,  the  owner  of  slave  prop- 
erty of  value  sufficient  to  have  released  him  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  (now  happily  removed,) 
emancipated  the  same,  because  that,  being  the 
inhabitant  of  a  free  State,  he  could  not  appropri- 
ately discharge  the  duties  which  a  master  owes  to 
his  servant,  and  for  other  reasons — who  had  spent 
nights  almost  sleepless,  revolving  in  his  mind  how 
some  plan  could  be  devised  to  which  a  majority 
of  each  House  of  Congress  would  be  brought  to 
assent  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories,  at 
last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  all  the  profes- 
sions and  declarations  above  mentioned  were  sin- 
cere, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  bill 
for  the  organization  of  the  Territories,  leaving  the 
right  of  slaveholding  therein  to  be  tested  by  the 
Constitution,  as  adjudicated  by  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Territories  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  therefore  mentioned  his  plan  to 
several  members,  and  finally  penned  a  sketch  of 
it,  which  went  out  of  his  hands.  This  was  before 
the  committee  to  consider  of  the  subject  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate.  In  that  committee,  it  is 
known  that  the  bill  was  prepared,  and  proposed 
by  a  northern  Senator.  Hence  it  is  a  northern 
proposition  for  the  settlement  of  a  weak  and  silly 
altercation,  void  of  real  interest,  except  to  little 
minds  filled  with  jealousy,  and  to  little  men  desi- 
rous of  occasion  to  address  themselves  to  the  local 
feelings  of  local  constituencies.  The  bill  ptissed 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  it  was  defeated. 
How?  Defeated?  Why  had  not  everybody  in- 
sisted that  the  Constitution  favored  thejr  particular 
views?  And  did  not  the  bill  leave  the  question  to 
be  settled  by  the  Constitution?     Even  so. 

A  deep  responsibility  rests  somewhere.  If  we 
look  at  the  vote,  we  find  that  every  southern  Dem- 
ocrat voted  for  the  bill.  Nothing,  therefore,  lies 
at  their  door.  They  have  proved  themselves  to 
have  been  sincere  in  their  past  professions  of  re- 
liance upon  the  Constitution,  or  at  least  of  a  wil- 
lingness to  submit  their  interests  to  be  determined 
by  it,  and  have,  moreover,  evinced  an  ardent  desire 
to  settle  this  vexed  and  troublesome  question.  The 
northern  Democratic  members,  who  in  good  faith 
voted  for  the  bill,  are  in  the  same  category.  But 
how  is  it  with  you  who  defeated  the  bill  ?  I  know 
some  of  you  represent  constituencies  who  are  not 
content  unless  you  vote  against  everything  on  the 
subject  except  the  Wilmot  proviso.  They,  too, 
claim  that  the  Constitution  secures  the  Territories 
against  the  advent  of  slavery.  If  so,  what  do  they 
want  of  an  act  of  Congress?  To  strengthen  the 
Constitution?  Sir,  there  is  not  a  county-court 
lawyer  in  the  State  of  Indiana  who  does  not  know 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
If,  then,  the  Constitution  plants  slavery  in  the  new 
Territories,  your  legislation  cannot  prevent  it  from 
going  there;  and,  rice  versa,  if  the  Constitution  does 
not  plant  slavery  in  the  Territories,  it  will  never 
be  there  till  some  law  authorize  it.  We  aU  know 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  law  passing  thjs 
House.  The  bill  of  which  I  am  speaking  pro- 
hibited the  Territorial  Legislatures  from  estab- 
lishing slavery.  How,  then,  could  it  get  there, 
unless  the  Constitution  carry  it  there?  And  if 
that  be  so,  how  will  you  prevent  it?  By  act  of 
Congress,  which  will  be  legitimately  declared  void  ? 
Bah !  I  am  sick  of  silliness!  I  know  that  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill  might  have  caused  you  some 
explanations;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
constituency  in  the  United  States  who  would  ask 
their  representative  here  to  vote  for  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  either  repealing  or  strengthening  the 
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Constitution!!!!  I  much  fear  that  some  Demo- 
cratic northern  members, who  voted  against  the  bill, 
have  sacrificed  deeply  at  an  unlioly  shrine. 

As  for  tiie  Whig  members  from  tlie  northern 
States,  I  believe  they  have  been  pretty  consistent. 
They  have  for  years  mostly  succumbed  to  the 
threatenings  of  an  instinct  which  they  have  de- 
spised, and  are  lost  in  entanglement  with  it  beyond 
the  hope  of  recuperation.  What  is  the  Constitu- 
tion, compared  with  the  behests  of  fanaticism, 
rejoicing  in  any  opportunity  to 

"Atone  for  siris  it  is  inclined  to, 
By  damning  tliose  it  lias  no  mind  to."' 

They  all  voted  against  the  bill. 

How  is  it  with  the  Whig  members  from  south- 
ern States  who  voted  against  the  bill?  You  very 
wrell  know  that  no  northern  member  will  ever  vote 
for  any  law  authorizing  slavery  in  the  Territories 
by  its  enactments.  How,  then,  can  you  ever  hope 
for  anything  better  than  the  bill  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  which  left  you  and  your  constituents  the 
means  of  finding  your  constitutional  rights,  if  any 
you  have  under  it  ?  Do  you  better  like  the  free- 
agency  plan  ?  or  is  thatunacceptable  to  you,  because 
it  originated  with  General  Cass.'  If  you  like  it, 
why  did  you  not  propose  it?  The  most  of  the 
Cass  men  would  have  gone  with  you  for  it.  It 
differs  little  from  the  bill  I  am  .^peaking  of,  and 
■would  suit  me  better.  Come  !  propose  it,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  best  assistance  in  my  power. 
Have  you  a  secret  understanding  with  northern 
Whigs,  that  after  General  Taylor  is  elected  Pi-esi- 
dent,  they  will  vote  for  a  law  placing  you  on 
sti'onger  grounds  than  the  Constitution  places  you  ? 
If  you  have,  you  will  do  well  to  take  their  bonds; 
for,  be  assured,  they  dare  do  anything  but  that,  or 
"  rush  upon  the  thick  bossesof  Jehovah 's  buckler. " 
But  how  am  I  talking  ?  The  day  will  never  come 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  which  I  am  sup- 
posing, by  way  of  deriding  you  in  courtesy.  You 
Slave  lost  the  opportunity  of  securing  for  the  South 
the  adjustment  of  this  question  upon  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  securing  it  forever  against 
the  aggressions  and  taunts  incident  to  northern  ' 
agitation  of  the  slave  question.  You  have  preferred 
to  leave  the  question  open,  in  hopes  that  northern 
Whigs,  Abolitionists,  and  Barnburners  may, by  its 
use,  gain  advantages  over  Democrats.  Upon  your 
own  heads,  and  those  of  your  constituents,  be  the 
consequences. 

What  I  have  said  to  northern  Democrats,  has 
.been  intended  for  those  of  you  who  feel  constrained 
by  the  will  of  your  constituents  to  vote  against 
Territorial  bills  not  containing  the  Wilmot  proviso 
or  its  equivalent,  but  who,  nevertheless,  support 
regular  nominations.  I  wish  not  to  wound  your 
feelings,  and  will  not  do  so  intentionally.  That 
your  constituents  should  instruct  you  to  vote  for 
the  proviso,  is  not  so  very  surprising.  But  that 
they  should,  instruct  you  to  vote  against  bills  or- 
ganizing the  Territories,  without  the  proviso,  is,  I 
must  confess,  astonishing.  I  pray  you  lay  the 
matter  truly  before  them,  and  then,  if  they  tell  you 
to  rather  losetheTerritories  than  to  consent  to  their 
organization  upon  the  principles  of  free  agency,  or 
of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  Constitution, — all  I 
can  say  is,  that  they  are  queer  constituencies,  but 
that  they  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

There  is  another  class,  claimingto  be  Democrats, 
but  acting  under  a  separate  organization,  and  who, 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  serve  God  and  Mammon, 
give  not  their  support,  but  their  denunciations,  to 
the  regularly  nominated  candidates  of  the  party. 
They  are  commonly  called  Barnburners.  They 
have  contributed,  by  their  votes,  to  defeat  the  bill 
I  am  speaking  of,  and  to  make  chaos  of  every- 
thing having  a  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the 
Democratic  party.  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  under- 
stand yourselves,  and  know  that  you  are  under- 
stood. Do  you  suppose  the  world  will  give  credence 
for  charity  towards  men  of  color,  or  towards  labor- 
ing white  men ,  to  the  leaders  of  your  faction  ,who  are 
known  to  habitually  blaspheme  the  name  of  their 
Maker  in  common  conversation,  and  even  in  cor- 
respondence, by  letter?  Do  you  expect  mankind 
to  give  credit  for  elevated  motive  to  gamblers  in 
stocks,  and  upon  elections,  who  will  instruct  their 
tools  how  to  come  it  over  greenhorns  in  a  stock 
sale,  or  to  get  a  sure  election  bet  with  an  unintel- 
ligent person  excited  by  recent  attendance  at  a 
political  meeting.'*  Or  to  a  canting  hypocrite  of  a 


'  See  John  Van  liiiren'ii  put;liflied  correspondence. 


banker,  who,  in  the  same  letter,  mourns  the  want 
of  "stated  preaching,"  and  advises  a  plot  how  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  individuals,  as  to  the  true 
state  of  his  bank,  and  to  lull  them  into  security, 
that  so  his  miserable  rags  may  pass  current  till 
the  time  shall  come  for  his  bank  to  make  a  splendid 
burst?  Have  your  masses  in  New  York  really 
become  so  corrupt  as  to  run  after  such  stinking 
fish  ?  Verily,  some  of  us  understand  you  v/ell. 
And,  to  convince  you  of  this,  I  will  explain:  It  is 
with  the  Barnburning  portion  of  New  York  very 
much  as  it  was  with  Massachusetts  at  an  early 
day  in  our  political  history.  Massachusetts  having 
contributed  greatly  to  produce  the  Revolution, 
seemed  to  imagine  that  she  would,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  take  the  lead  of  other  States  in 
the  control  of  national  affairs.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  American  people  compared  the 
political  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  that  State 
with  the  political  opinions  of  certain  southern  poli- 
ticians, they  preferred  the  latter;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, Viiginia  policy  and  Virginia  men  got  the 
start,  and  kept  it  for  forty-eight  years,  with  the 
exception  of  two  short  periods  of  four  years  each, 
during  the  Presidencies  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Adams.  As  a  consequence,  Massachusetts  took 
the  pouts,  and  has  pouted  ever  since.  Thus  with 
New  York.  In  1836,  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
South  and  North  took  a  fancy  to  make  a  son  of 
New  York  their  standard-bearer.  They  continued 
him  in  that  office  for  eight  years,  though  not  in 
the  office  of  President.  In  1840  he  was  defeated. 
In  1844,  the  politicians  of  the  South  had  the  same 
confidence  in  him  as  formerly.  He  had  served 
them  marvelously  well  in  his  character  of  "  a 
northern  man  with  southern  principles."  But  there 
were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  defection  fi-om,  and 
a  prejudice  against  him,  among  a  portion  of  the 
masses  of  the  Democratic  party  everywhere — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Deterred  by  this 
perception  of  things  from  supporting  him  in  the 
Presidential  Convention  of  1844, lest  defeat  should 
follow  his  nomination,  they  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  Northwest.  The  northwestern  States  he^  never 
produced  a  President;  they  had  grown  into  some 
importance,  and  had  given  a  more  thorough  sup- 
port to  certain  Democratic  measures  than  formerly. 
The  delegates  in  convention  from  the  southern 
States  gave  the  northwestern  man  their  support; 
and  he  would  have  been  nominated,  but  for  a 
masterly  movement  on  the  political  chess-board. 
To  prevent  his  nomination,  the  peculiar  friends  of 
the  son  of  Nevir  York  took  up  a  southern  man, 
(Mr.  Polk,)  and  gave  him  such  a  vote  as  developed 
the  fact  that  he  could  be  nominated  if  the  southern 
delegates  would  vote  for  him.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  vote  for  him;  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected,  and  will  leave  a  beautiful  record. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  peculiar  friends  of  the 
son  of  New  York  not  only  succeeded  thus  in  pre- 
venting the  nomination  of  a  northwestern  man, 
but  they  had  the  consummate  audacity  and  men- 
dacity to  charge  his  defeat  to  the  South,  and  the 
address  to  induce  even  some  northwestern  men  to 
believe  the  charge.  In  1848,  the  son  of  New  York 
yet  dreamed  of  a  second  advent.  When,  however, 
the  Convention  succeeded  in  making  a  nomination 
without  the  aid  of  New  York,  a  change  came  over 
him.  His  southern  principles  sloughed  off,  and 
he  became  an  avowed  Barnburner,  thereby  adopting 
a  principlewhich,  if  persisted  in  long,  will  dissolve 
the  Democratic  pa.ty.  How  funny  !  One  of  the 
fathers  of  the  caucus  system  and  regular  noniina- 
tions  has  become  a  disorganizer,  and  is  ready  to 
bundle  anywhere,  with  Whigs,  Abolitionists,  and 
renegade  Democrats,  for  the  sake  of  at  last  again 
reposing  in  the  White  House  !  Venly,  "  misery 
makes  strange  bedfellows  !" 

In  a  good  cause  political  men  find  no  occasion 
to  be  uncandid  or  inconsistent.  You,  here  on  this 
floor,  and  your  adherents  elsewhere,  have  avowed 
your  perfect  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  guard  the  Territories  from  the  advent  of 
slavery.  *Yet  you  vote  against  a  bill  leaving  the 
matter  to  be  controlled  by  tlie  Constitution.  Again: 
you  have  adopted  as  one  of  the  articles  of  your 
creed,  that  the  soil  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  open  to  the  occupancy  of  any  poor  man  who 
wants  a  farm.  ,If  you  really  think  so,  why  did 
your  predecessors  on  this  floor  in  the  last  Congress 
vote  against  the  graduation  bill?  Bah!  Again: 
you  hear  every  representative  of  the  free  States 


declare  on  this  floor  that  he  will  never  vote  for  any 
law  establishing  or  extending  slavery  in  or  to  the 
Territories.  You  heard  the  honorable  member  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly]  the  other  day  call  for  any 
member  from  a  free  State  who  could  or  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  give  any  such  vote;  and 
you  know  that  he  called  in  vain.  Yet  you  and 
your  newspapers  at  home  denounce  all  who  will 
not  unite  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  parties  and-of 
the  Union,  by  insisting  upon  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
and  who  vote  accordingly,  as  advocates  of  the 
"extension  of  slavery  !!"  And,  in  the  West,  every 
political  thingumderry  who,  in  hopes  of  office,  or 
because  he  is  secretly  an  Abolitionist,  lives  upon 
faith  in  the  second  advent  of  the  New  York  dynas- 
ty, takes  up  your  song,  and  does  his  little  best  to 
produce  confusion  in  Hoosierdom,  in  hopes,  at 
least,  to  minister  to  the  spleen  of  him  of  Kinder- 
hook,  by  defeating  the  regular  nominees,  or  some 
of  their  friends,  thi'ough  basely-begotten  divisions. 
You  may  pass  your  insincerities  and  misrepresent- 
ations as  current  upon  the  slaves  who,  as  tenants, 
or  operatives,  give  their  suffrages  at  your  wills;  or 
you  may  successfully  fish  up  converts  from  the 
hells  and  stews  of  the  Five  Points;  but,  believe  me, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  secret  traitors  in  our 
midst,  and  now  and  then  an  honest  second  advent 
emigrant  from  your  own  State,  they  will  be  scouted 
in  Indiana,  wherever  one  man  has  the  courage  and 
industry  to  expose  your  plans  of  disorganization 
and  revenge. 

In. conclusion,  I  sum  up  the  elements  by  whose 
votes  the  or-ganization  of  the  Territories  has  thus 
far  been  defeated,  and,  as  I  fear,  will  continue  to 
be  defeated,  at  least  during  this  session.  Those 
elements  ar-e  as  follows: 

1st.  All  the  Whig  members  from  the  North. 

2d.  A  part  of  the  Whig  member-s  from  the  South. 

3d.  All  of  the  disorganizers,  commonly  called 
"Barnburners,"  including  the  Abolitionists. 

4th.  A  few  Democrats  fi-om  the  North. 

All  of  these  elements,  except  the  last,  are  inter- 
ested, in  a  corrupt  political  sense,  in  preventing  the 
organization  of  the  Territories.  The  American 
people  ar^  anxious  to  see  those  Territories  organ- 
ized, and,  if  all  measures  for  that  object  fail,  they 
will  natui-ally  look  to  their  i-epresentatives  here  for 
an  explanation.  You,  whose  votes  have  defeated 
the  bill,  (except  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  class ,)  have  one  common  object  to  achieve — 
the  defeat  of  the  nominees  of  the  Democi-atic  party. 
You,  and  the  stupid  or  corrupt  presses  under  your 
control,  will  all  be  in  a  story,  or  nearly  so.  A 
northern  Whig  will  go  to  his  Representative  on  his 
return,  and  the  following  dialogue,  in  substance, 
will  take  place: 

Constituent.  "Why  did  you  not  pass  a  law  to 
organize  the  Terr-itories?" 

Representative.  "Ah!  have  you  not  heard  of 
Cass  having  become  the  advocate  (not  of  free 
agency — no!  you  will  not  say  that)  of  slavery, 
and  that  the  Democi-ats  fixed  the  bill  so  as  to  es- 
tablish slaver-y  in  the  Territories,  and  that  for  that 
reason  the  Whigs  voted  against  the  bill?  It  is 
even  so.  Only  think  of  old  Cass  having  turned 
slavery  man!  Some  of  his  own  friends  got  so 
ashamed,  that  they  voted  against  the  bill." 

That  will  sound  well  in  the  North  !1! 

A  southern  Whig  comes  to  his  Representative, 
and  asks,  "  How  did  you  fail  to  organize  the  Ter- 
ritories?" '^ 

Representative.  "Why,  my  dear  sir,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  sold  us  to 
the  North.  They  agreed  to  a  bill  which  would 
forever  have  excluded  us  from  the  Territories,  by 
excluding  slavery  therefi-om,  and  we  could  do  no 
other  than  vole  against  it." 

That  sounds  very  well  in  the  South  ! ! ! 

A  Barnburner  disciple  will  go  to  his  Represent- 
ative, and  they  discourse  as  follows: 

Constituent:  "  Why  did  you  not  organize  the 
Territories?" 

Representative.  "  Why,  my  dear  sir,  Cass  sold 
himself  to  the  slaveocracy  for  the  nomination, 
and  old  Dickinson,  to  carry  out  the  bar-gain,  got 
up  a  bill  to  extend  slavery  into  the  Territories; 
and  you  know  I  could  not  go  that." 

Great  powers!  Such  are  the  political  elements 
which  defeated  a  benign  measure  of  great  neces- 
sity to  the  pr-otection  of  the  Territories  and  their 
inhabitants,  and  admirably  calculated  to  secur-e  in- 
dividual and  public  rights,  and  to  pi'eserve  parties 
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and  the  country  from  disunion.  Why,  gentlemen, 
if  you  can,  by  a  union  of  your  popular  votes,  (not 
merely  adulterous,  but  verily  sodomitical,)  elect  a 
President,  and  yourselves  and  your  adherents  to 
this  and  the  other  House,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  you  now  respectively  flourish  here,  you 
would  not  have  sufficient  unity  of  purpose  and 
community  of  principle  to  devise  a  policy  equal  to 
the  control  of  the  political  and  municipal  necessi- 
ties of  a  negro-quarter  or  hog-yard!  You  agree 
in  but  two  things:  you  all  desire  power,  and  you 
all  hate  Cass  and  Butler. 

Note. — In  writing  out  his  speech,  Mr.  Wick  overlooked 
two  or  three  points  and  explanations  distinctly  made  in 
delivering  the  »aine. 

1st.  He  lias  always  taken  ground  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  act  of  Congress  restricting  the  legislative 
action  of  the  Territories  in  reference  to  matters  concerning 
wliii'h  the  States  are  sovereign  and  independent  of  theGen- 
eral  Government. 

2(1.  Upon  this  ground  he  has  ever  voted  against  both  the 
"  VVilinot  proviso"  ajid  the  "  Missouri  compromise." 

3d.  Yet  when  ttie  "  VVilmot  proviso,"  in  sulistance,  was 
inserted  in  the  bill  organizitig  the  Oregon  Territory  against, 
his  vote,  he  nevertheless  voted  for  the  bill.  He  did  so  in 
view  of  the  very  great  necessity  of  organizing  that  Terri- 
tory. 

4ih.  He  cannot  give  any  vote  to  insert  tlie  "  Missouri 
compromise"  in  awy  bill  for  organizing  any  one  Territory, 
or  more  ;  nor  can  he  vote  to  concur  in  any  amendment  in- 
sening  either  of  these  (in  his  humble  opinion)  mo.-t  nncon- 
stituiional  regulations,  or  rather  humbugs,  begolien  of  sec- 
tional jealousy. 

Yet  if  a  Territorial  bill  were  on  its  passage  in  the  House, 
with  the  Missouri  compromise  in  it,  lie  would  vote  for  its 
passage,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  which  has  no  law, 
and  in  the  belief  that  the  restriction  thus  imposed  is  injirin- 
cUile  wrong. 

He  believes  many  of  those  who  hold  to  tlie  independence 
of  tlie  Territories  agree  with  him  in  these  views,  though  he 
professes  to  speak  for  none  but  himselt. 

He  at  all  times  prefers,  to  any  other  principle  of  organ- 
izing Territories,  the  free  agency,  for  which  he  is  an  advo- 
cate, in  politics  as  in  morals;  ;ind  he  yet  thinks  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  orij.Tnizing  the  Territories  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  New  Mexico,  no  substantial  infringe- 
ment of  that  principle.  It  is  an  attribute  of  the  Constitution 
to  restrict.  Jt  restricts  States  as  well  as  Territories.  All  are 
subject  to  it.  Hence  the  Senate  bill  was  no  invasion  of  the 
comtitutiunal  free  agency  of  the  Territories. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Wick  congratulates  his  political  friends  upon 
the  iiction  of  the  Buffalo  Convention.  A  second  advent  of, 
Riid  coalition  between,  the  back.-lidden  bucktailisin  of  New 
York  anil  Massachusetts  Federalism,  in  the  persons  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  and  the  grandson  of  old  John  Adams,  of  alien 
and  sedition  law  inemoiy,  is  a  richer  event,  in  the  ups  and 
downs  of  political  jugulery,  than  was  the  alleged  coalition  of 
olden  days,  between  the  ''  Puritan  and  Blackleg." 


HARBORS  AND  RIVERS. 


SPEECH   OF   MR.   R.   DICKINSON, 

OF  OHIO, 

Ik  THE  House  OF  Representatives, 

August  8,  1848, 

On  the  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  Harbors  and 
Rivers. 
Mr.  DICKINSON  said,  that  as  the  subject  be- 
fore the  committee  was  the  river  and  harbor  bill, 
he  would  give,  in  the  first  place,  his  views  in  rela- 
tion to  that  matter,  and  then  direct  his  remarks  to 
a  comparison  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  present 
day  with  the  Federal  party  of  1812.  With  regard 
to  internal  improvements  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, it  had  been  charged  that  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  such  works  is  considered  a  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic creed.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  Democrats  differ  in  opinion  upon 
this  question,  without  calling  in  question  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  those  who  so  differ.  JVIr.  Polk,  the 
President,  believes  all  appropriations  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  in  this  bill,  clearly  unconstitutional 
and  without  warrant.  On  the  contrary.  General 
Cass,  the  candidate  of  the  same  Democratic  party 
that  elected  Mr.  Polk,  believes  that  works  of  a  pure- 
ly national  character  are  constitutional,  and  such 
as  the  General  Government  have  the  right  to  ex- 
ecute. It  is  not  true  that  the  Democratic  party 
say  that  all  internal  improvements  by  the  General 
Government  are  unconstitutional.  A  general  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  such  as  has  at  vari- 
ous times  been  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the 
different  Democratic  administrations,  has  been, 
and  will  at  all  times  be,  vetoed  by  any  Democratic 
President,  as  well  on  account  of  the  unconstitution- 
ality as  of  the  inexpediency  of  such  measures. 
The  ground  taken  by  General  Jackson,  and  still 
ikdhered  to  by  General  Cass,  is,  that  works  of  a 


purely  national  character  belong  exclusively  to  the 
action  of  Congress.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by 
General  Cass  wliile  a  member  of  General  Jack- 
son's cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  War.  General  Cass 
had  the  charge  of  ail  such  works,  both  in  recom- 
mending them  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  in  their  construction.  The  attempt  made  by 
partisan  newspapers  to  prove  that  General  Cassis 
opposed  to  the  improvement  of  our  great  rivers 
and  our  harbors  on  the  lakes,  is  untrue.  He  has 
always  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  works  of  this 
character,  and  has  voted  at  all  times  for  these  im- 
provements, as  the  recordsof  the  Senate  will  show. 
What  are  works  of  a  national  character,  it  is  some- 
times more  difficult  to  determine.  That  distin- 
guished statesman  [iVlr.  Calhoun]  called  the  iVlis- 
sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  a  national  consideration:  a 
distinction,  I  think,  very  justly  taken.  These 
streams  are  public  highways  and  national  high- 
ways; that  is,  they  are  public  for  all  ofthe  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  Stales,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  ocean  is  the  public  highway  of  nations. 
No  Slate  bounded  upon  these  streams  has  that 
jurisdiction  over  them  that  it  can  obstruct  the 
navigation,  or  even  improve  them  and  collect  tolls 
to  remunerate  for  the  outlay.  Such  obstruc- 
tion would  be  considered  a  nuisance,  and  might 
be  pulled  down  and  destroyed  as  a  nuisance.  All 
improvements  made  on  these  streams,  whether 
made  by  individuals  or  the  General  Governirient, 
must  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  public  without  tax 
or  impost,  and  it  results  from  the  fact  that  these 
streams  are  great  national  public  highways.  So 
with  our  western  lakes;  they  are  national  high- 
ways, as  much  so  as  the  ocean,  and  the  harbors  on 
these  lakes  are  open  to  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce, in  the  same  manner  that  the  harbors  on  the 
ocean  are.  Vessels  at  this  time  can  visit  those 
ports,  not  only  from  Canada,  but  from  Europe. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  provisions  should 
not  be  made  for  the  improvements  of  those  harbors 
that  are  made  for  the  improvements  of  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  internal  coinmerce  of 
our  lakes  is  equal  to  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  But  with  all  of  this,  a  very 
small  pittance  is  doled  out  at  such  points  on  the 
lakes  as  most  need  these  improvements:  for  in- 
stance, to  all  of  the  harbors  on  Lake  Erie  between 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  and  Monroe,  in  Michigan, 
only  six  thousand  dollars  is  reported  in  the  bill  for 
harbor  improvements;  while  the  commercial  in- 
terests between  those  two  points  are  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  lake  ports 
above  Buffalo.  The  exports  from  Sandusky  and 
Huron  alone,  during  the  year  1847,  were— of  flour, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels;  of  wheat, 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  bushel's;  of 
corn,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels;  and 
of  pork,  forty  thousand  barrels. 

The  project  of  some  of  the  members  from  the  At- 
lantic board,  to  authorize  the  collection  of  tonnage 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  improving  harbors,  I  con- 
sider but  a  cunningly-devised  plan  to  tax  the  con- 
suming classes  at  the  West  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  Atlantic  harbors.  Let  us  examine 
this  subject,  and  see  how  it  will  operate.  Suppose 
a  vessel  freighted  with  goods  from  Europe  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  ar- 
rives at  New  York.  By  virtue  of  the  proposed  law, 
tonnage  duties  are  collected  for  the  use  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  ton- 
nage duties  are,  with  the  freight  and  other  charges, 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  which  the  consumer 
has  to  pay.  When  these  goods  arrive  at  Buffalo, 
they  are  reshipped,  and  tonnage  duties  are  again 
charged  for  the  use  of  Buffalo  harbor;  and  so  it  con- 
tinues until  the  goods  reach  their  destination,  where 
the  consumer  purchases  them,  loaded  with  all  of 
these  tonnage  duties,  which  have  been  collected  for 
the  improvement  of  the  different  eastern  harbors. 
The  same  will  be  the  result  on  the  Mississippi. 
New  Orleans  will  collect  all  of  the  tonnage  duties 
for  the  use  of  her  harbor,  while  the  consumers  in 
the  upper  country  foot  the  bill.  Such  must,  and 
will  be,  the  inevitable  result.  A  law  authorizing 
the  collection  of  tonnage  dutie.<!  by  the  States  for 
the  improvement  of  their  harbors,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  repeal  of  an  important  provision 
ofthe  Constitution — a  provision  which  protects  the 
western  States  of  the  Union  from  being  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  Atlantic  extortion. 


Mr.  Chairman, it  is  a  much  more  equitable  mode, 
and  a  rtiore  honest  method  of  providing  means  to 
make  internal  improvements,  to  take  the  money 
out  ofthe  public  treasury  for  that  purpose.  This 
money  in  the  treasury  is  principally  collected  upon 
imports  into  the  country.  It  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers, and  collected  by  a  tax  which  is  intended 
to  operate  equally  upon  all;  and  if  this  money  is 
equally  distributed  in  its  expenditure,  no  one  can 
complain. 

The  Atlantic  coast,  almost  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, have  the  expending  of  the  revenues  of  this 
Government;  ami  where  it  does  not  legitimately 
fall  into  their  hands  for  expenditure,  upon  almost 
every  important  general  bill  an  appropriation  for 
some  Atlantic  harbor  is  smuggled  through.  For 
instance,  ^0,000  was  appropriated  in  the  fortifi- 
cation bill,  to  improve  one  of  the  channels  of  Bos- 
ton harbor;  and  $50,000  was  appropriated  in  the 
army  bill  for  the  improvement  of  Savannah  harbor. 
I  am  opposed  to  all  such  partial  expenditures.  I 
want  a  fair  distribution,  when  practicable.  I  know 
very  well,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  immense  reve- 
nues collected  by  this  Government  must  be  prin- 
cipally expended  on  the  Atlantic  board.  The  State 
of  Ohio  contains  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  Stales;  and  I  think  it  may'be  fairly 
assumed  that  her  inhabitants  contribute  one-tenth 
of  all  the  public  revenues,  which  inay  be  put  down 
at  1^30,000,000  per  annum;  consequently,  Ohio 
contributes  $,3,000,000  annually  to  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  she  does  not  receive 
$300,000  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I  do  not 
complain  of  this  inequality  of  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  because  it  cannot  be  avoided;  but  I  do 
contend,  that  when  we  have  such  important  public 
interests  to  be  provided  for  as  the  harbors  on  Lake 
Erie,  some  consideration  should  be  had  to  the  great 
tax-paying  interests  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  residue  ofthe  time  allotted 
to  me,  I  will  take  up  what  was  very  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fisher] 
yesterday:  that  is,  that  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  forty  years 
ago;  and  that  they  have  never  changed;  that  a' 
United  States  bank,  a  protective  tariff,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
bankrupt  law,  always  were  and  still  are  Whig 
doctrines;  that  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party 
have  been  so  long  and  so  well  understood,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  Whig  party  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  to  publish  to  the  world  any' 
platform  or  creed  of  political  faith.  I  fully  agree 
with  my  colleague,  that  the  Whig  principles  are 
the  same  now  that  they  were  forty  years  ago,  or 
even  fifty  years  ago.  That  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  father  of  the  old  Federal  party  and  the  present 
Whig  party,  was  the  projector  of  the  first  United 
States  bank,  and  the  first  great  fundmonger  in  the 
Union,  is  indisputable;  and  the  principles  of  policy 
by  him  laid  down  have  ever  since  been  the  policy 
ofthe  Federal  and  Whig  parties. 

iVIr.  BoTDON.  Was  not  the  administration  of 
General  Washington  a  Democratic  administration.' 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Party  lines  were  not  drawn 
during  the  administration  of  General  Washington, 
although  there  were  two  parties  in  fact:  one  called 
the  Republican  party,  headed  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  their  leader^,  and  the  other,  called  the  Fed- 
eral party,  who  followed  Alexander  Hamilton  aa 
their  leader. 

Mr.  BoYDON.  Was  not  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  two  parties  of  that  day,  that  the  Federal 
party  were  for  strengthening  the  Executive  arm  of 
the  Governrnent,  while  the  Democratic  party  were 
opposed  to  that  policy,  and  were  for  leaving  all 
power,  when  practicable,  with  the  people? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  such,  I  understand,  was 
the  case;  and  for  the  proof  of  it,  I  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  debates  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution;  when  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  father  of  the  old  Federal  party,  and  present 
Whig  party,  proposed  and  advocated  his  plan  of 
a  Government  ofthe  United  States. 

From  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  of  a  Government  of 
the  United  States,  I  quote  the  following: 

"3d.  The  Senate  to  consist  of  persons  elected  to  serve 
during  good  behavior,  their  election  to  be  made  by  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  people.  In  order  to  this,  the 
States  to  be  divided  into  election  districts.  On  the  death, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  any  Senator,  his  place  to  be  filled 
out  ofthe  district  from  which  he  caine. 

"4th.  Tlie  supreme  executive  authority  of  the  United 
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States  to  be  vested  in  a  governor,  to  be  elected  during  good 
behnvior.  His  election  "to  be  made  by  electors  chosen  by 
llie  people  in  the  election  districts  aforesaid. 

"  10th.  All  laws  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or  liiw.s!  of 
the  United  States  to  be  utterly  void.  And  the  better  to  pre- 
vent such  laws  being  passed,  the  governor  or  president  of 
each  State  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  Government, 
and  shall  have  a  negative  upon  tlip  laws  about  to  be  passed 
in  the  State  of  which  he  is  governor  or  president." 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  great  fund  monger — 
the  fallier  of  banking,  of  Federdl.'snn,  and  modern 
Whiggery.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  delivering  his  •senti- 
ments on  his  plan  of  government  in  1787,  said: 

<'  Cet  one  body  of  the  legislature  be  constituted  during 
good  behavior,  or  life. 

"  hn  one  executive  be  appointed  who  dares  to  execute 
his  powers. 

"  All  State  laws  to  be  absolutely  void  which  contravene 
the  general  laws.  An  officer  to  be  appointed  in  each  State, 
10  have  a  negative  on  all  State  laws.  All  the  militia  and 
the  appointment  of  oHicers  to  be  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  BoYDON.  Was  not  the  Republican  party- 
opposed  to  the  veto  power,  and  the  Federal  party 
in  favor  of  it.' 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  presume  they  were.  I,  as 
a  Republican,  or  Democrat,  am  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  is;  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  veto 
*  power  being  delegated  to  any  agent,  or  vested  in 
any  person  exercising  a  delegated  power,  as  far  as 
practicable.  I  am  for  leaving  all  power  with  the 
people. 

In  relation  to  the  statement  that  the  Whig  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  now  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago,  and  that  the  doctrines  entertained  by  the  Fed-- 
eralists  of  1812  are  of  the  same  stamp  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day,  I  will 
proceed  to  show.  And,  first,  the  Federalists  of  that 
day  were  opposed  to  extension  of  territory,  as  are 
the  Whigs  of  the  present  day.  On  this  point  I 
will  quote  from  an  address  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, which  was  put  forth  and  signed  by  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  Calvin  Goddard,  and  others,  and 
published  in  "Dwight's  History  of  the  Hartford 
Convention."  This  convention  met  in  the  gloom- 
iest period  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  when 
our  northwestern  frontier  had  been  overrun  by  the 
British  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  for  three  weeks 
remained  in  secret  session.  Many  years  after,  the 
secretary  of  that  convention,  Theodore  Dwight — 
an  editor  of  a  Federal  paper,  and  now  a  Whig 
paper,  the  Ji/'eio  York  Express — published  a  history 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following: 

"  Without  pausing  at  present  to  comment  upon  the  causes 
of  the  war,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  truth,  officially  an- 
nounced, that  to  achieve  the  CO.VaUEST  UF  CANAlilAiV 
TERRITORY,  and  to  hold  it  as  a  ykd^c  of  peace,  is  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  Administration.  Tliis  enterprise, 
coiiHnenced  at  a  period  when  Government  possessed  the 
advantage  of  selecting  the  lime  and  occasion  for  making  a 
sutfden  descent  upon  an  unprepared  enemy,  now  languishes 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  It  has  been  prosecuted  with 
various  fortune,  and  occasional  brilliancy  of  exploit,  but 
without  any  solid  acquisition.  The  British  atniies  have 
been  recruited  by  veteran  regiments.  Their  navycommands 
Ontario.  The  American  ranks  are  thinned  by  the  casualties 
of  war.  Recruits  are  discouraged  by  t\\e  unpojmlar  charac- 
ter of  the  contest,  and  by  the  uncertainty  of  receiving  their 
p.iy." — See  jiage  332  of  DbidglWs  History  of  the  Hartford 
Convention. 

In  this  extract  we  see  the  same  sentiment,  and 
almost  the  same  language,  used  by  the  present 
Whig  party  to  discourage  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  in  the  late  Mexican  war.  The  same  feel- 
ings that  governed  this  Hartford  Convention  in  the 
war  of  1.812,  have  governed  the  Whig  party  in 
the  late  war  with  Mexico. 

By  examining  the  proceedings  of  that  conven- 
tion a  little  further,  we  shall  find  the  same  objec- 
tions to  the  admission,  of  new  States  into  this 
Union  that  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day  have  to 
the  acquisition  of  new  territories.  Federalism  of 
that  day  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
new  States,  that  it  would  have  disposed  of  a  prop- 
osition to  erect  a  new  Stale  as  summarily  as  the 
Whigs  of  the  present  day  voted  to  lay  on  the  table 
a  bill  providing  territorial  governments  for  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico. 
And  this  Hartford  Convention  proposed,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  following: 

"  No  new  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  Con- 
gress, in  virtue  of  the  power  gr.inted  by  Congress,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses."— i'ee p.  377 
of  the  Hiatury  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

Had  this  been  granted,  these  traitors  would  have 
accomplished  all  they  wished.  Federalism,  at  any 
time,  could  have  commanded  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  or  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  could 
they  have  kept  the  limits  of  the  Union  so  narrowed 
down,  that  Ohio  would  have  been  the  youngest 
State  in  the  Confederacy — the  others  in  the  West 
and  South  being  excluded;  and  thus  would  Fed- 
eralism have  held  the  "  balance  of  power." 

In  giving  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  address  of  the  Convention  says: 

"This  amendment  is  deemed  to  be  highly  important,  and, 
in  fact,  indispensable.  In  proposing  it,  it  is  not  intended  to 
recognize  the  right  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States  without 
the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  any  idea  enter- 
tained of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  State  already  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.  The  object  is  merely  (o  restrain  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  in  admitling  new  States. 
At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  certain  balance  of 
POWER  among  the  orij^jnal  parties  was  considered  to  exist; 
and  there  was  at  that  time,  iind yi'l  is,  among  tliose  parlies,  a 
strung  affinity  between  their  great  and^'eneral  interests.  By 
the  admission  of  these  States,  that  balance  h.i*  been  mate- 
rially affected,  and  unless  the  practice  be  iiiorlificd,  niij'.'t 
ultimately  be  destroyed.  Thesoii(Aern  States  will  avail  them- 
selces  of  thcirnev  confederates  to  govern  the  east;  and  finally 
the  WESTERN 'States,  multiplii^d  in  number,  and  auginentrd 
in  population.  WILL  coNTROi^rnE  interests  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  present  power,  the  snuthern  States  will 
be  common  sufferers  with  the  Rast,  in  the  loss  of  permanent 
advantages.  None  of  the  old  States  can  find  an  interest  in 
creating,  prematurely,  an  overwhelming  western  infld- 
ENCE,  which  may  hereafter  discern  (as  it  has  heretofore) 
henefits  to  he  derived  to  them  hy  wars  and  commercial  restric- 
tions."—See  page  371  of  the' History  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. ^ 

Had  this  proposition  been  ingrafted  on  the  Con-' 
stitution,  Ohio  would  have  been  the  last  new  State 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Indiana  and  Illinois  were 
but  Territories  at  that  time.  The  "  balance  of 
power"  (as  it  was  termed  by  the  Federalists)  would 
have  been  maintained,  and  this  nation  would  never 
have  arrived  at  its  present  high  state  of  [irosperity. 
1  quote  the  following  as  proof  of  the  position  of 
the  Federalists  at  that  day: 

"The  .admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union, /ormerf  of 
pleasure  in  the  western  region,  has  destroyed  the  balance 
OF  KOWER  which  existed  among  the  original  States,  and 
deeply  alfected  their  interest."    (See  page  369.) 

But  again:  the  Federalists  of  1812  were  as  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  naturalization  of  emigrants  as 
the  Whigs  of  the  present  day.  Upon  that  subject 
you  will  find,  on  the  369th  page  of  Dwight's  His- 
tory of  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  tbllowing,  in 
the  Address  published: 

"  Seventhly. — The  easy  admission  of  naturalized  foreigners 
to  I'LACES  OF  TRUST,  HONOR,  OR  PROFIT,  Operating  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  MALCONTENT  SUBJECTS  of  the  <)ld  IVorld  to 
come  to  these  States  in  quest  of  Executive  patronage,  and 
to  repay  it  by  an  abject  devotion  to  Executive  measures." 

And  you  will  find  the  following  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  that  Conven- 
tion. So  bitterly  were  the  Federal  party  at  that 
time  opposed  to  the  admission  of  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth  to  the  privileges  of  American  citizens, 
that  they  demanded  an  alteration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  this,  among  other 
particulars.  The  proposed  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

"  Sixth. — No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  nnturahzrd, 
shall  be  eligible  as  ami'inber  of  tlie  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Suites,  nor  capable  of  holding  any 
civil  oliice  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.'' — See 
page  378  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  and  as  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  the  members  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  in  demanding  it,  the  Address  says: 

"Another  amendment,  subordinate  in  importance,  but 
still  in  a  high  <legrcc  eapedient,  relates  to  the  exclusion  ol'  for- 
eigners hereafter  arriving  in  the  United  States,  from  the  ca- 
pacity of  holding  offices  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit. 

"  That  the  stock  of  population  already  in  these  Slates  is 
amply  sufficient  to  render  this  nation  in  due  time  sufficiently 
great  and  powerful,  is  not  a  controvertible  question.     Nori? 
will  it  be  seriously  pretended  that  the  national  deficiencv, ae 
wisdom,  arts,  science,  arms,  or  virtue,  needs  to  be- i' ^ 
ished  from  foreiiin  countries.     Still,  it  is  agreed    .'hi,,  i  ', 

policy  should  offer  the  rights  of  hospitai-i;;,-'  „'' h  tn'  '  ■"' 
of  settlement,  to  those  who  are  dispos,,d-t7j«;?tlie 
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During  the  re.gn  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  Fed- 
eralists passed  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to 
ship  back  to  Europe  every  German  or  Irishman 
or  other  foreigner  he  pleased,  or  imprison  them  if 


they  did  notgo.     This  law  the  Democrats  repealed 
when  they  came  into  power  under  Thomas  Jef- 

fer.siHi. 

I  admit  that  the  Whigs  at  the  present  time  dis- 
claim the  intention  to  favor  an  alteration  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  so  as  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  any  of  their  present  privileges  in  this  coun- 
try. But  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  the 
Whigs  came  into  power  in  1841,  a  well-known 
leader  in  tiieir  ranks  proposed  a  residence  of  twen- 
ty-one years  in  this  country,  before  a  foreigner 
should  be  allowed  to  vote;  and  this  project  met 
with  favor  with  many  of  the  Whig  party.  I  be- 
lieve that  General  Scott,  a  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  proposed  that  foreigners  shouM-'g^jp'^g  """ 
a  certain  period  in  the  United  States  j-f'my^  before 
they  should  be  naturalized.  Airn"  General  Tay- 
lor, the  Whig  candi.'ia^'for  the  Presidency,  cheer- 
fully aecepteij  ilfe  nomination  of  the  Native  Amer- 
ican party  as  their  candidate.  No  Democrat  would 
ever  have  done  that,  nor  would  General  Taylor, 
unless  he  approved  of  their  principles.  At  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Whigs  and  Natives 
readily  united  on  a  ticket  in  order  to  defeat  Dem- 
ocratic nominations.  They  unite  in  the  support 
of  General  Taylor;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Natives,  the  Whigs,  and  General 
Taylor,  all  unite  in  opposing  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  as  the  Federalists  of  1812  did.  Whether 
General  Taylor  esteems  the  Native  or  Whig  nom- 
ination the  most,  is  uncertain.  He  seems,  at  all 
events,  to  have  declined  paying  ten  cents  postage 
on  a  letler  from  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Phila- 
dfelphia  Whig  Convention,  informing  him  of  his 
nominaiion. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  Whig  party 
agree  in  principle  with  the  Federal  party  of  1812: 
that  is,  the  countenance  which  they  give  to  the 
enemies  of  our  couniry.  During  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Federalists  constantly  abused 
their  own  Government,  and  praised  the  Govern- 
ment of  England.  The  Senate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Leirislature  resolved,  that  it  was  unbecoming 
a  moral  and  religious  people  to  rejoice  over  the  vic- 
tories of  our  country,  obtained  by  our  arms  in  so 
unjust  and  wicked  a  war.  The  same  feeling  has 
been  exhibited  both  by  the  Whig  members  of  the 
present  Congres.s  and  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture. The  Whig  members  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, under  the  solemn  sanction  of  their  oaths, 
resolved,  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Legislature 
of  Massachuseti.9  refused  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Mexican 
war. 

The  countenance  given  to  the  Mexicans  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  United  States 
most  unquestionably  prolonged  the  warwith  Mex- 
ico. That  such  was  the  fact,  the  opinions  of  the 
Whigs  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Mexicans,  will 
demonstrate.  to  ^ 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  ariTani}^"'"! 
quirer,  J.  W.  Webb,  a  leading  Whig  of.ng.n'd  En- 
pire  State,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Clay's  pi;  the  Em- 
Lexington,  says:  .ane.s  speech  at 

"  N;i  man  who  is  disposed  to  be  .stead 
say  that  the  whole  tenor  of  that  j,^  candid  will  pretend  to 
appral  to  Mexico  to  continue  'i,„,.,j  speech  was  not  a  virtual 
to  charge  that  such  was  ' -"  "hostilities.  We  do  not  intend 
Our  feeliniis  of  res— -  •■eri'lr.  Clay's  purpose.  Far  from  it. 
and  we  ri>  n  Ihi.a  'I'tcl  for  that  great  man  are  unchanged' 
'*'f'  ^tx'  '''^'^'  "'■"  '"■c'lnnfiver  be  the  President  of  the  Uni' 
,f,  1 1  c^tes;  but  we  cannot  Shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
^'  iiile'icyof  his  speech  was  to  persuaile  Mexico  to  continue 
the  war.  PJe  openly  avowed  that  our  country  is  altoi'ether 
in  the  wrons,  and  our  enemy  altogether  in  the  right.  ^Such 
an  avowal,  from  sucli  a  quarter,  grieved  us  beyonrl  measure  • 
and  with  all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Clay,  our  love  of  country 
prompted  us  at  once  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  auain-^t 
such  an  anti-American  sentiment.  The  Whigs  everyvvhere 
niouriied  over  the  utterance  of  such  a  seiuiment  bv  Mr. 
Clay;  and  even  his  most  devoted  followers — those  who  are 
determinid  to  advocate  his  claims  to  the  Presidency  at  all 
hazards — are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  sentiments  of  that 
speech  amounted  to  an  appeal  to  Mexico  to  continue  the 
war." 

In  addition  to  this,  I  will  quote  the  following 
from  an  expose  or  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Mexico,  Don  Mariano,  to  the  Governor 
of  Jalisco,  dated  Toluca,  September  16,  1847. 

Don  Mariano  was  a  violent  opposer  of  any  peace 
with  the  United  States,  under  the  belief  that  the 
Whigs  or  "peace  party"  in  this  country  would 
co-ipel  the  President  to  make  a  dishonorable  peace 
with  Mexico.  The  following  ai-e  some  quotations 
from  Don  Mariano's  production, showing  the  views 
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the  present  Secretary  of  State  of  Mexico  took  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Whig  party  of  these 
United  States: 

"III  fact',  the  United  Stales  have  never  ?et  up  a  claim  to 
any  other  part  of  our  territory,  and  tliey  have  admitted  this 
by  more  than  one  act,  even  when  Texas  was  independent 
and  unannexed.  The  Mexican  authorities  existed  and  were 
reoognized  in  the  border  States  of  Coahuila,  Tauiaulipas, 
Chiiiuahua,  and  New  Mexico.  When  tlie  American  Gov- 
ernment oftered,  in  1845,  to  adjust  the  present  question  in 
an  amicable  manner,  tliey  drew  ofl'  tlieir  I'orces  to  Corpus 
Chnsti,  in  order  not  to  demand  anythin-j  but  tlie  territory  in 
dispute.  Shortly  before  tliis  they  liad  returned  the  port  of 
Upper  Caliloriiia,  and  given  satisfaction  to  tlie  Mexican 
Gjvernmeut  for  its  occupation  by  Captain  Jones.  Tliey 
ni^ver  disturbed  New  Mexico  previous  to  the  breaking  (jut 

"  'vstilities,  not  even  that  part  of  it  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
„. !' j;..'.,yn  jl!"^  '"  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  the  firstTexian 
rf'n"iesK  to  the' ""^''"^"^^  north  of  this  river  near  its  inoutli. 

"  The  Americ'ii''  '■^Mi^'^^  never  moved  upon  it  until  the  war 
became  inevitahle,  andlhen  onlj  "^  ""  f  "J"  "!'  ol^seryution  ; 
it  being  worthy  of  remaik,  that  in  (T';'l':f  '",  J"^';'y  "'f  ^v'" 
before  the  worhl,  the  Ooveriinient  of  the  L. '.'";"  °-K"-M.r- 
sist  that  our  troops  commenced  liostili  ties  upon  Uiatgiound, 
while  theirs  only  acted  upon  the  detensive. 

"It  is  evident  that  before  the  commencement  of  lio.s- 
tilities,  the  United  States  manifested  the  strongest  riesiri^ 
to  accommodate  our  diiferences  in  a  manner  honorable  for 
both  countries;  and,  in  the  cnurse  of  the  war,  they  made 
the  same  offer  on  several  occasions,  declaring  before  all  the 
world  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  set  aside  our  rights, 
nor  to  profit  by  advantages  obtained. 

"The  nuiiierous  party  which  in  that  country  [United 
States]  defends  the  course  of  justice,  and  looks  with  horror 
On  the  new  policy  pursued  by  the  Government,  will  make  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Executive!,  showing  that  it  is  Em- 
ploying the  |)ublic  treasure,  and  sacrificing  the  blood  of  the 
citizen's,  not  in  defence  of  Texas,  nor  in  fulfillment  of  the 
Jaw  which  declared  Ihe  war  for  tlie  preservation  of  Ibat  'I'er- 
ritory,  but  in  a  conquest  for  which  it  cannot  show  the  least 
riglit,  nor  any  legal  authorization.  And  it  is  well  known 
tlfat  this  parly  enjoys  sufficient  credit  with  the  public  and 
in  the  Cliaiiibers  to  have  some  influence  with  the  Cabinet. 
In  the  war  party  itself,  there  are  many  who,  though  decided 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  are  opposed  to  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico,  and  these  will  join  the  peace  party  as  soon  as 
peace  can  lie  obtained  by  the  trium;.)h  of  the  law." 

The  Mexicans  understood  and  believed  that  the 
Whig  party  were  their  friends,  and  would  aid 
them  in  forcing  the  Administration  to  make  peace 
to  suit  Mexico;  although  our  Government,  after 
every  victory,  offered  the  olive-branch  of  peace; 
but  still  it  was  refused,  under  the  expectation  that 
the  Whi^s  would  come  into  power  and  grant  them 
more  favorable  terms. 

This  hope  undoubtedly  prolonged  the  war,  and 
muliiplied  the  miseries  of  war.  The  opinions  of 
those  who  served  in  Mexico  are  certainly  entitled 
to  respect,  for  theirmeansof  information  were  am- 
ple.    I  will  quote  from  some  of  their  letters. 

Captain  Joseph  A.  Yard,  of  the  New  Jersey  vol- 
unteers, whose  letter,  published  in  the  "Trenton 
Union,"  dated  at  Reynosa,  Mexico,  December  20, 
wriies'boldly,  freely — as  an  honest  American.  As 
Montaigne  says,  he  "  calls  a  spade  a  spade."  He 
writes  thus: 

"  Wnat  can  we  expect  of  Mexicans,  v.'hen  they  are  daily 
encouraged  by  thousands,  and  tf)ld  that  the  American  Whig 
party,  as  lliey  are  called,  arc  opposed  to  this  war;  and  that 
if  they  hold  out  until  the  Wiiigs  shall  get  into  power,  the 
'vhole  of  the  troops  will  be  witbdiavvii,  the  war  ended,  and 
'!    >o  remunerated  for  her  loss  of  blood  and  treasure.   My 
Mex.?^  ^^  such  sentiments  cannot  come  from  true-hearted 
dear  sir'^iP'      It  might  do  foi /tot-house  politicians;  but  any 
Amerioa'nsih  IVV  "Iters  such  declarations  should  be  placeil 
American  w..'.  :^fl'7^6,  and  tlicTories  of  1812.  [  hope  there 
with  llie  Tories  ...^  ;];,"' Pi't  to  silence  all  such  enemies  of 
is  patriotism  enoui;,?"  "it  has  three  ideas  above  bis  nose,  and 
our  country.     Who,  th.  t  Isi'je  plainest  mailer,  will  come  out 
can  read  or  comprehend  t..'-  no'i''-'''  •'     ^'''^  ^^i"  believe,  in 
with  such  language  as  above  qu.  .^nd  incontrovertible  facts, 
the  face  of  a  volume  of  evidence  a.     '  "-'■-  w.-^r?    I  answer, 
that  Jauie<  K.  Polk  was  the  author  of  thr,='',.on  o-iical  pur- 
no  one.  Yet  there  are  those  who,  for  parly  am  pou    ,,^-     ^ch 
po«es,do  make  such  declarations.     1  would  to  Go.i  s. 
der-lu  ation<  and  professed  opinions  could  be  kept  at  hom^r- 
and  not  find  their  way  into  the  ears   eyes,  and  Aearts-and  1 
might  add  „rr,«-of  our  Mexican  adversaries.     My  dear  s,r, 
ook  0  ■  a  moment  at  the  position  such  sentiments  place  us 
who  are  here.     For  instance  :  I  am  at  a  post  with  only  one 
hundred  and  three  men,  and  some  fifty  miles  trom  any  possi- 
ble succor  if  attacked  ;  three  thousand  inhabilants  around 
me      Id  as  many  more  within  five  hmirs'  ride  ;  and  they  all 
are'  taught  to  believe  in  quotations  constantly  taken  from 
Amedcan  papers,  and  printed  in  Spanish,  and  sent  lo  all 
nans  of  Mexico,  assuring  the  people  that  a  niajori  y  of  the 
Ziericans  belie'ves  thisa'n  unjust,  unholy,  -"'^  w'cked  war 
wa^ed  by  the  Democratic  party,  with  James  K-  Polk  for  their 
J^ader.     I  assure  vou  that  I  am  told  even  by  ladies  here,  that 
this  war  will  end"  when  Poke  (as  they  call  the  President)  is 
turned  out  by  the  Whigs." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  writing 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  gives  the  following  strong 
-evidence  of  the  suicidal  course  of  certain  Whig 
orators: 

"  Webster's  speech  against  his  country  and  gallant  coun- 
trvmeii  and  in  behalf  of  Mexico  and  the  deiirailed  Mexicans, 
has  been  repubhshed  here ;  first  in  a  Spanish  translation 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  then  in  one  of  our  American  papers— 


the  Star.  It  has  wonderfully  encouraged  the  Mexicans, 
filled  with  hope,  and  induced  "them  to  believe,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  Webster's  party  has  got  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Itepresentatives,  that  all  supplies  lor  our  army  will 
be  cut  oft',  and  that  we  will  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  tlie 
country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  here  are  deeply 
incensed  by  sucli  a  display  of  selfish  party  ambition,  sacri- 
ficing truth,  principle,  country,  and  his  countrymen,  all  to 
his  overweening  desire  for  place.  The  execrations  against 
him  are  deepaiid  bitter,  and  the  words' villain,"  traitor,'are 
in  every  mouth.  As  for  poor  Mr.  Clay,  a  synopsis  of  whose 
speecii  has  also  been  published  here  by  the  Mexicans,  as 
well  as  in  the  Star,  a  sentiment  of  pity  is  mingled  with  the 
bitterness  against  him.  From  him  was  expected  heller 
things;  and  all  seem  to  lament  that  his  proud  and  galltviu 
spirit  lias  thus  stooped  to  a  work  so  utterly  beneath  him." 

Mustang,  the  able  army  correspoTident  of  the 
New  Orleans  Delia,  in  a  letter  w^-itten  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  the  27th  of  December  last,  says: 

"The  speeches  of^vlr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  have  been 
receiyji  itfi):'^\  If  these  gentlemeii  want  to  aid  and  assist 
-Vne  enemy,  why  do  they  not  go  into  their  ranks  at  once  ?  If 
they  had  Mexican  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  they  could  not 
assist  the  Mexicans  as  much,  or  do  as  much  harm,  as  tliey 
have  done  by  their  speeches.  In  the  name  of  God,  will  the 
politicians  of  our  country  never  cease  gambling  for  the  Presi- 
dency npoii  the  blood  of  inir  countrymen  ?  Our  army  dreaded 
not  danger,  nor  do  they  fear  to  die  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  they  do  dislike  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  unholy  ambi- 
tion of  aspiring  p-ililicians  and  political  knaves. 

"  Is  there  no  way  by  which  our  friends  at  home  can  put 
a  stop  to  the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  politicians,  who  would 
.sacrifice  the  whole  aiiny  in  order  to  give  tone  to  the  next 
Pit^sidential  election  .''  The  army  will  defend  and  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country;  then  let  their  friends  at  home  defend 
them  from  the  injuries  arising  from  such  speeches  as  these, 
or  the  conduct  ol  such  men." 

Another  writer  says: 

"  I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  peace.  I  have  always 
believed  this,  and  my  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrences 
of  every  day.  Let  there  be  decision  in  tlie  Administration, 
and  then  let  us  have  vigorous  decision  in  the  army.  *  *  * 
The  Whigs  are  mad.  I  hang  my  head  with  humiliation 
and  shame  when  I  think  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  their 
party.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  has  been  republished  licre  by 
the  Mexicans  in  every  variety  of  form,  as  well  as  a  synop- 
sis of  Mr.  Clay's,  and  they  have  been  made  the  foundation 
of  appeals  to  the  Mexican  people,  confirming  them  in  their 
jndecision — flattering  their  hopes  that  one  of  the  great  par- 
ties of  our  country  will  arrest  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  putting  off,  forever,  in  my  opinion,  all  prospects  of  an 
amicable  settlement  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  ihnt  the  Whig  lead- 
ers are  guilltj  of  the  worst  khul  of  treason.  I  have  discovered, 
here,  that  some  one  in  the  States  who  has  had  access  to  all 
the  publications  of  the  country,  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  transmitted 
to  liini  all  the  articles  of  the  American  press  favorable  to  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Mf^xican  cause.  I  have  in  my  possession 
nearly  three  hundred  of  these  articles.  Many  of  them  were 
translated  and  republished  here,  and  one  of  them — an  arti- 
cle from  the  "  New  York  Express,"  (an  appeal  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  Uuited  Stales  to  oppose  Mr.  Polks  administra- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  the  war  was  a  religious  war— a 
crusade  against  the  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico) — has  not 
only  been  published  in  the  Mexican  papers,  but  printed  in 
handbills,  and  circulated  by  thousands  at  all  the  church  doors 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Who  can  tell,  in  view  of  facts  like 
these,  how  much  of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  this  war  is 
owing  to  the  action  of  such  iiuhlicutionsl" 

Another  is  a  letter  from  an  officer  who,  in  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  successful  charges  made 
at  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  was  wounded,  so  as,  in  all  probability,  to 
maim  him  for  life.     He  says: 

"  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Corwin, 
republished  as  they  are  in  Mexico,  have  done  more  to  de- 
feat a  peace  with  that  unhappy  country  than  all  other  things 
combined. 

"  i  can  palliate,  to  some  extent,  the  conduct  of  the  unfor- 
tunate soldier  who,  from  bad  treatmeHt,  in  an  evil  hour  de- 
serts his  ranks  and  battles  for  the  enemy,  for  by  so  doing  he 
hazards  his  life  ;  but  I  cannot  palliate  the  conduct  of  such 
men  as  use  the  influence  of  the  high  station  to  which  a  con- 
fiding people  have  elevated  them,  in  a  way  to  give  'aid  and 
comfort'  to  that  people's  enemy  in  a  war,  be  it  just  or  un- 
just. I  hold  the  present  war  to  be  as  just  a  one  as  was  ever 
waged  ;  but  be  it  just  or  unjust,  my  motto  is,  '  our  country — 
right  or  wrong,  our  country.'  " 

Another  friend,  in  writing,  says: 
i.'^,^  friend  of  mine  has  sent  me  acopy  of  Corwin 's  speech. 
r  Ol  M  "e'^  3'most  any  price  for  it;  for  our  soldiers  think, 
lU- 1  if  thev's'i'i'"'"'''  '"^  *"  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken  prison- 
ers -inrt  should  hav^''  "lis  fpeech  in  their  pockets,  they  would 
be  kindly  treated  by  Jhe  Mexicans." 

The  next  is  a  lettei-->-om  Colonel  Wynkoop,  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  in  iVIexico: 

"  It  is  as  I  have  before  re  marked,  a  hard  service,  full  of 
toil,  privations,  and  danger;  but  M  is  willingly  encountered 
and  bravely  endured.  Judge,  then,  of  the  efTecl  upon  our 
good  men  here,  when  they  look  baCK"  over  Uie  d'stance 
which  separates  them  from  their  friends  in  an  efioit  to  find 
at  home  some  proper  appreciation  of  their  sell-sacrificing 
conduct!  It  is  bitter  and  humiliating.  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  is 
a  spirit  abroad  among  the  good  Americans  engaged  in  this 
war,  which  will  not  sleep  during  futurity-a  spirit  which 
awaits  but  their  return  to  thunder  down  upon  theiiiouthing, 
scribbling  sycophants  of  a  most  unjust  party  the  full  measure 
of  an  honest  indignation.  It  is  the  same  that  brooded 
over  our  land  during  the  war  of  tli«  Revolution  and  the  last 
war;  and  men  of  the  present  day,  palsied  with  age,  have 
lived  to  curse,  with  tears  of  repentance,  the  hour  when  she. 


with  scornful  finger,  marked  them  for  life  as  the  Tories  of 
their  eoantry, 

"  We  here  can  see  no  difference  between  the  men  who 
in  1776  succored  the  British,  and  those  who  in  1847  gave  ar- 
guments and  sympathy  to  the  Mexicans.  This  kind  of  lan- 
guage from  a  man  who  came  into  this  campaign  a  Whig  in 
policy,  may  sound  strange  to  you;  hut  I  have  again  and 
again  been  compelled  to  listen  to  and  suft'er  that  which 
would  Iiave  changed  the  disposition  and  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mo.-t  determined  partisan.  Even  now,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  leading  and  main  piinciples  of  my  old  party,  so 
much  as  i  curse  and  deprecate  the  tone  of  its  acknowledged 
leaders  and  supporters.  If  there  is  any  reason  which  wiH 
prevent  General  Scott  from  effecting  an  honorable  peace, 
commanding,  as  he  does,  the  whole  city  of  the  Aztecs  with 
his  powerful  battery,  it  is  the  spirit  of  treason  which  I  un- 
hesitatingly say  is  promulgcd  by  the  leading  Whig  journals 
at  home.  In  a  sortie  upon  some  ladrones  of  Jalapa,  a  shorS 
time  since,  I  possessed  myself  of  all  the  late  newspapers 
published  in  that  place,  and  upon  examining  them,  I  find 
that,  in  that  place,  same  as  in  Mexico,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments published  againstourariny,are  selections  from  Wnig 
pa[)ers  in  the  United  States.  I  send  you  a  fate  copy  of  the 
'  Boletin  de  Notieias,' in  which  you  will  perceive  that  theT 
first  article  is  an  extract  frpm  the  'National  Intelligencer.'' 
"  Your  friend,  F.  M.  WYNKOOP. 

"  You  may  publish  this  if  you  please.  I  have  become  so 
disgusted  with  what  I  have  seen, that  I  have  no  care  for  the 
consequences  which  this  kind  ol  truth  may  produce." 

Here  Mr.  D's  hour  expired. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  H.  PUTNAM, 

OF  NE'W  YORK, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

August  8,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  stnte 

of  the  Union,  and  having,  under  consideratkm  the  River 

and  Harbor  Bill — 

Mr.  PUTNAM  said: 

Mr.  Chairivian:  Every  field  of  discussion  has 
been  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  war  with  Mexico  has  furnished  an  abund- 
ance of  material,  whilst  the  occasion  of  it,  as  con- 
nected with  the  objects,  interests,  and  purposes  of 
the  Administration,  has  supplied  its  due  share  of 
matter  for  debate.  But  of  the  integrity  or  dishon- 
esty of  the  measures  of  the  Administration  in  the- 
coiTimencement  or  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  pro- 
pose not  now  to  speak.  They  are  before  the  coun- 
try; have  become  a  part  of  its  history;  and  an 
intelligent  people  cannot  fail  to  understand  them. 

Sir,  in  my  remarks  1  shall  mainly  confine  my- 
self to  a  question  which  I  deem  of  more  interest 
than  all  others  we  have  had  before  us — one  which 
agitates  the  public  mind  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  The  war  which  we  have 
been  engaged  in  for  more  than  two  years  past — a 
war  justified  by  the  Administration  as  a  means  of 
redress  for  unprovoked  injuries,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  to  have  been  "unnecessarily  and 
unconstitutionally  commenced" — is  brought  to  a 
close,  and  peace  and  amity  with  Mexico  again  re- 
stored to  the  country.  The  close  of  the  war  has 
brought  to  the  country  a  subject  of  greater  agita- 
tion and  disturbance,  and  cause  of  alarm,  than  the 
war  itself.  In  the  new  territory  obtained  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  we  have  what  the  Administration 
would  call  "intlemnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future.''  Whether  it  will  be  worth  the 
cost.  Time,  the  true  chronicler  of  events,  will  deter- 
mine. This  territory  has  become  ours;  and  no 
sooner  has  it  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  great 
Union,  than  it  is  the  subject  of  excited  fieelings,  if 
not  the  occasion  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

In  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  since  by  a 
member  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Iverson,]  he  took 
occasion  to  charge,  in  no  very  unmeasured  terms, 
the  free  States  (saving  his  Democratic  friends) 
with  fanaticism  and  rank  rebellion  against  the 
rights  of  the  South;  that  the  Whigs  were  at  war 
with  those  rights,  and  were  recklessly  taking  a 
course  which  would  endanger  the  best  interests,  if 
not  the  stability,  of  the  Union. 

The  great  eftbrt  of  the  honorable  member  was 
in  behalf  of  slavery;  not  only  for  its  protection 
where  it  now  exists  by  State  prerogative,  but  for 
the  right  of  extension  over  the  public  domain  of 
the  country.  No  doubt  the  effort  was  intended  for 
political  effect,  to  some  extent;  but  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  speech  was  the  vindication  of  slavery. 
This  is  discovered  in  almost  every  line,  and  the 
forebodings  of  evil  stan^  out  most  prominent  on 
every  page.  Slavery  ip  truly  the  great  burden  of 
his  song.     In  the  election  of  General  Cass,  how- 
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ever,  he  prophesies  safely;  and  well  he  may.  His 
pledge  is  given;  whilst,  in  the  success  of  Taylor  he 
imagines  for  slavery  a  worse  than  a  Buena  Vista 
defeat;  he  refuses  to  be  comforted  in  the  fact  that 
General  Taylor  is  a  slaveholder.  His  position  as 
to  the  veto  power,  under  the  influence  of  his  integ- 
rity of  character,  seems  to  trouble  iiim.  I  cannot 
better  express  his  fears  than  by  the  use  of  his  own 
language: 

"  If  tlie  people  of  the  South  shall  be  deceived  and  deluded 
by  those  acts  of  deception  and  fraud  which  have  miirked  the 
conduct,  and  prociiied  tlie  success,  of  the  Whig  party  upon 
another  momonihle  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
an'i,.",'h!ch,  frtnii  present  appearances,  are  to  be  the  main 
weapons  used  by  the  same  party  in  the  approaching  contest, 
the  Executive  power  of  tliis  nation  itonu',  tl'.e  !r,5t,  hest  hOp& 
of  safety  to  the  South,  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  identity  of  interest  and  policy 
with  the  South,  cannot,  will  not,  rfarc  not,  consistently  with 
his  solemn  pledges,  protect  it,  by  the  arm  of  the  Executive 
veto,  from  the  unfriendly  enactments  of  a  Osisgressioiia! 
majority.  Sir,  let  tlie  South  look  to  it;  let  every  man  who 
has  its  interests,  its  rights,  and  its  honor  at  heart  see  to  it, 
that,  so  far  as  his  vote  and  voice  are  concerned,  this  great 
conservative  power  of  the  Constitution,  upon  which  alone 
we  may  have  to  rely  for  safety,  shall  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  wili  be  but  'clay  in  tlie  hand*  of  the  pot- 
ter;' one  who,  whatever  may  he  his  claims  upon  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  of  his  country  for  deeds  of  noble  daring, 
stands  pledged,  if  elected  President,  to  yield  his  own  opin- 
ions to  the  will  of  Congress." 

Again,  he  says: 

"  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  General  T.iylor  would  veto  any 
measure  which  received  the  sanction  and  suttVage  of  a  de- 
cided majority  of  his  political  friends  .■'  But,  sir,  I  ask  rt'  it 
is  not  already  well  understood  by  those  upon  whom  he  must 
mainly  depend  for  success,  that,  if  elected  President,  he 
will  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  (^ongn^ss  upon  this 
subject?  Sir,  the  letters  of  distinguished  northern  Whigs— 
positive  and  public  allegations  of  members  of  Congress — 
resolutions  of  Whig  ratification  ineeliiigs — and  the  almost 
universal  declarations  of  the  northern  Whia  papers,  speak 
out  plainly  upon  this  paint.  They  support  General  Taylor 
because  they  understand  and  hclieve  that  upon  this,  as  well 
as  all  other  questions  of  domestic  policy,  he  will  yield  to  the 
decisions  of  Congress.  Sir,  does  any  man  believe  that  Gen- 
eral 'J'aylor  would  have  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  if  it  had  been  known  or  believed 
that  he  would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso?  Will  the  miserable 
pretence  be  set  up,  that,  because  a  Wilmot  proviso  resolu- 
tion w.is  laid  upon  the  table  in  that  Convention,  that  there- 
fore a  majority  of  that  body  were  opposed  to  that  proviso? 
Sir,  it  has  been  admitted  on  this  floor  by  a  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  a  member  in  that  Conven- 
tion, that  a  decided  majority  of  that  Convention  were  in 
favor  of  that  proviso;  and  no  honorable  man  who  is  familiar 
with  the  composition  of  that  body,  will  contend  that  it  in- 
tended to  condemn  the  Wilmot  proviso  by  any  portion  of  its 
action.  And  is  any  man  so  blind  as  to  suppose  that,  by  the 
nomination  and  support  of  General  Taylor,  the  majority  of 
that  Convention  intended  to  yield  up  their  opposition  to 
slavery,  and  surrender  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.' 
No,  sir.  Both  in  that  Convention  and  elsewhere,  the  norlli- 
crn  Whigs  support  him,  not  only  because  he  is  a  Whig,  but 
because  they  distinctly  understand  and  believe  that  he  will 
not  oppose  their  peculiar  views  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
or  interfere  with  their  designs  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  South." 

The  Whigs,  in  his  eye,  have  been  the  authors 
of  all  the  wrongs  upon  this  southern  interest;  they 
mu.st  therefore  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. Still,  I  am  disposed  to  give  him  thanks 
for  the  honor  he  has  done  them  by  his  truthful 
concession  of  their  eternal  opposition  to  slavery. 
It  has  been,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  their  princi- 
ple, to  interfere,  by  reinoving  it,  and  hedging  up 
Its  future  progress  in  every  instance  where  action 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  In 
something  of  the  spirit  of  alarm  he  inquires — 

"  What  is  the  Sonth  to  expect  from  the  Whigs  of  the 
North  after  the  election,  favorable  to  its  rights  and  interests 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery?  Let  the  future  be  judged  by 
the  past.  What  support,  what  sympathy,  what  '  afd  and 
comfort'  have  we  ever  received  from  the  hands  of  northern 
Whigs?  Wh.at  voice  has  been  raised  from  out  its  numerous 
ranks,  to  cheer  the  South,  and  give  it  assurance  of  safety? 
In  primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  State  conventions, 
and  State  legislatures,  and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  what 
northern  Whig  lias  evereiven  his  vote  in  support  of  south- 
ern rights?  Where  is  the  man  of  that  party  in  any  free 
State  who  has  had  the  will  or  the  independence  to  stand  up 
for  the  South,  and  resist  the  storm  of  popular  prejudice 
which  has  characterized  that  party  ?  And  is  it  so,  sir,  that 
out  of  filleen  States  in  this  Union,  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic, along  the  great  lakes,  across  the  Ohio,  to  the  far  re- 
gions of  the  mighty  West,  there  has  not  been  one  voice 
raised,  or  one  vote  given  in  behalf  of  southern  rights  and 
interests,  from  out  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  great  Whig 
party?  Are  all,  all  who  bear  the  name  or  practice  the  priii^ 
ciples  of  Whig,  united  in  open  and  hostile  array  against  the 
South,  upon  a  question  involving  such  vital  consequences 
to  her  interests,  her  rights,  her  existence?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  a  'change  will  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams'  after  the  Presideiflial  election  ?" 
And  again: 

"Sir,  it  cannothedenied,  that  the  only  parly  at  the  North 
from  which  the  South  has  ever  received  svmpathy  and  sup- 
port upon  this  question  of  slavery,  is  the  Democratic  party. 
Ten  years  ago,  and  that  party  wers  almost  unanimous  in 


our  favor.  In  every  vote  taken,  as  well  in  the  State  Legis- 
latures as  in  Congress,  in  which  the  question  of  slavery  was 
involved,  there  was  scarcely  a  Democratic  voice  raised 
against  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  southern  States." 

The  gentleman  having  thus  given,  in  the  ex- 
tracts I  have  referred  to,  the  position  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  North  as  to  slavery,  and  the  position 
of  General  Taylor  as  to  the  veto  power,  he  has 
not  failed  to  give  to  the  country  the  position  of 
General  Cass,  recommending  him  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his 
object  in  this  declaration  of  the  principles  of  his 
candidate,  they  ate  nevertheless  true.     He  says: 

"  Sir,  the  opinions  and  position  of  General  Cass,  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  have  been  deliberately  formed  and  openly 
avowed  to  the  American  people.  His  sentiments  are  not  left 
to  vai'^!'  conjecture  or  contradictory  construction.  Wliilst 
General 'fsy  lor  is  urged  upon  the  South  because,  from  his 
residence  anSl  interest,  he  is  supposed  and  alleged  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso;  and  upon  the  North,  be- 
cause he  is  believedtt^be  in  its  favor,  or  pledged  not  to  veto 
it  if  passed  by  Congress ;  rt'hilst  the  position  ot  General 
Taylor  is  like  the  Delphic  oracle,  givHi.g  out  its  responses  to 
suit  tlie  wishes  and  tastes  of  those  who  consiilt  it,  iiiJJ'J^f"' 
Cass  has  spoken  in  direct  and  unequivocal  language  to  all. 
He  has  declared  himself,  in  terms,  the  unyielding  opponent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  any  form  whatever.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson  he 
takes  open,  manly,  decisive  ground.  In  his  letter  to  tlie 
committee  of  the  Baltimore  Contention,  he  gives  an  explicit 
adhesion  to  all  the  principles  adopted  by  that  body,  one  of 
which  lays  down  the  Democratic  platform  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Sir,  if  General  Cass  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Congress  should  pass  any  law  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  odious  and  infamous  proviso,  he  stands  pledged 
in  solemn  form  to  interpose  the  Executive  veto.  He  cannot, 
he  will  not,  he  dare  not,  violate  that  pledge.  He  could  not 
do  so  without  dishonor,  and  without  bringing  down  upon 
his  head  the  just  execration  of  a  defrauded  and  insulted 
constituency.  But,  sir,  we  have  not  only  the  express  dec- 
laration of  his  opinions  upon  tliis  sul\ject — we  have  more. 
W^e  have  his  recorded  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  these  opinions.  When  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  was  under  consideration  in  that  body,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  a  Whig  Senator,  moved  that  the 
treaty  be-amendid  by  inserting  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
making  it  applicable  to  all  the  territory  acquired  by  it.  The 
name  ofLewis  Cass  is  recorded, along  witl»all  the  southern 
Senators,  against  the  motion." 

Here  we  have  the  position,  as  to  slavery,  of  the 
two  candidates  presented  before  the  country;  one 
of  whom  must  inevitably  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. For  one,  my  course,  as  a  matter  of  duty 
to  the  country,  is  plain.  General  Taylor  was  nut 
my  preference  before  his  nomination;  I  preferred 
a  northern  man,  but  I  yield  to  the  nomination, 
because  I  believe  him  to  bean  honest  man,  a  sound 
Whig,  opposed  to  an  extension  of  slavery,  and 
will  yield  his  approval  to  th*  legislation  of  Con- 
gress on  that  suljject.  Sir,  for  these  reasons  I 
shall  give  him  my  hearty  support.  In  General 
Cass  I  have  no  confidence.  He  has  given  his  bond 
to  the  slave  interest,  and,  if  elected,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  he  will  carry  out  the  bargain.  He 
is«a  "  norlhern  man  with  soulhern principles."  His 
prospects  are  fairer,  however,  than  1  could  wish. 
The  loss  of  the  election  of  Henry  Clay,  in  1844, 
is  chargeable  to  some  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
who  could  not  vote  for  him  because  he  was  a  slave- 
holder. A  third  candidate  must  be  supported, 
and  by  his  support  was  produced  an  amount  of 
strength  to  the  slave  interest,  that  will  be  felt  per- 
haps through  all  time.  The  result  was  the  elec- 
tion of  James  K.  Polk,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  disasters.  The  country  has  been 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilized  world;  Texas 
was  annexed  with  her  constitution  of  perpetual 
slavery;  war  ensued,  a  war  for  more  slave  do- 
minion; a  heavy  national  debt  is  fixed  upon  us, 
dependent  upon  the  public  lands,  already  mort- 
gaged, for  its  liquidation  ;  and  large  additions  of 
territory  are  made  to  the  country,  the  settlement 
of  which  will  be  a  bone  of  contention,  sundering 
perhaps  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  thereby  placing 
forever  the  slave  territory  of  this  country  beyond 
the  healthful  influence  of  the  North. 

Whose  were  the  influences  that  proi'--  such 
sad  results  I  need  not  say.     Th'  , -^ame,  ac- 

cording to  present  indications,  i.  _,oout  to  be  played 
over;  and  strange  as  it  rr.ay  be,  Whigs,  who  vvere 
then  foremost  in  coniiemning  the  action  which 
finally  defeated  ^.^r.  Clay,  and  warned  individuals 
against  the  fatal  results  of  their  course,  are  now 
favoring  influences  which,  if  carried  out,  may 
effect  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  Whig  party 
as  to  produce  the  election  of  the  Baltimore  nomi- 
nee, with  whose  endorsement  of  the  Democratic 
platform  the  slave  interest  is  satisfied.  Sir,  1  hope 
for  better  things,  and  that  the  Whig  party  will  be 
governed  by  wiser  counsels. 


Had  I  time,  sir,  I  would  like  to  review  some 
portions  of  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member 
from  Georgia,  and  show  the  utter  absurdities,  if 
not  misstatements,  resorted  to,  to  prop  up  an  insti- 
tution which  the  good  sense  of  the  world  con- 
demns, and  which  true  philanthropists  can  never 
sustain.  The  following  clause,  however,  is  too 
great  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  (through  misap- 
prehension, I  have  no  doubt,)  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  says  : 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  gentl'nicn  from  the  North  tofl  us  they 
do  not  intend  to  disturb  the  coniproiiiises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,or  interfere  with  slavery  in  tlie  Slates.  When, sir,  has 
the  North  observed,  in  good  faith,  any  compromise  which  if 
has  made  with  the  South.'  Tlie  comtUiUionnl provision  jiro- 
kihUing  the  imporlMion  of  slaves  from  uhroad  after  1M)8,  was 
founded  upon  ii  reciprocal  clause  providing  for  the  rp^fr^^ 
tion  of  slaves  escajring front  Ike  slave  into  thCj  '  '    gt,itggi! 

Sir,  we  have  no  such  con^.fjt-tional  provision, 
i  he  clause  referred  to  (J/-,yg  „„[  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  skve.-  atteV  1808,  as  is  more  than  inti- 
mated l.iv.t„g  gentleman.  It  is  not  prohibitory  in 
its  effect  after  that  period  of  time;  the  restriction 
is  wholly  on  the  side  of  slavery.  It  suspends  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  prior 
to  18Q8,  and  is  therefore,  in  effect,  a  license  of  the 
slave  trade.  At  the  limit  of  the  time  the  constitu- 
tional barrier  against  legislation  ceased,  and  Con- 
gress soon  indicated  their  views  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  passage  of  such  penal  laws  as  were  designed 
to  prohibit  its  further  continuance.  The  honor- 
able member  states,  that  for  this  favor,  (which  we 
see  was  solely  on  the  side  of  the  South,)  we  of  the 
North  gave  to  them  the  clause  provid-ing  for  the 
recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  No,  sir;  without  any 
equivalent  whatever  was  it  given.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  concession  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  that 
the  North  permitted  her  free  territory  to  be  entered 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Talk  about  favor,  sir;  when  has  a  single  favor 
been  granted  to  the  North — to  liberty  and  free 
principles.'  I  challenge  the  South  to  name  o?ie  ; 
not  one  has  been  granted;  whilst  the  South,  with 
the  aid  of  her  political  friends  in  the  North,  has 
been  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bringing  it  into  subjection  to  slave  power 
ever  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Do  you  say  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  a 
favor  granted  to  the  North?  I  reply,  that  that 
memorable  ordinance  was  but  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  at  that  early  day,  that 
slavery  should  be  confined  within  its  original  lim- 
its— the  thirteen  Slates.  The  Louisiana  purchase 
was  made,  and  after  taking  off  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana, .'\rkansas,  and  Missouri,  most  graciously 
did  the  slave  power  consent  that  all  north  of  36° 
30',  "not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State," 
might  be  free  territory,  and  have  some  claim  to 
the  sentiment  so  prominent  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
Truly,  how  magnanimous!  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  iVIississippi,  have  since  been  added  to  in- 
crease the  dominion  of  slavery.  Texas,  yet  to  be 
carved  out  into  several  States,  has  been  annexed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  extending  it.  Arid 
now  a  large  portion  of  the  recent  purchase' from 
Mexico  is  demanded  for  the  same  object;  so  that 
we  see  the  slave  power,  instead  of  benjo-  confined 
in  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  wag  expected,  has 
been  extending  its  borders  Over  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Government.,  and  is  yet  unsatisfied. 
Sir,  if  this  country  does  not  yet  experience  the 
exterminating  power  of  God's  wrath,  it  will  not 
be  because  oi^r  national  sins  are  not  as  mountains 
in  magniti.ide,  or  in  number  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea-shoro. 

Vv'e  are  told  by  the  South  that  slavery  is  their 
own  institution,  and  that  we  of.the  Nocth  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  it.  True,  we  have  no  r'ght 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  policy  of  their  States, 
however  much  their  laws,  or  the  subject-matter  of 
legislation,  as  we  conceive,  may  be  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  justice.  Hence,  though  much 
is  said  about  slavery  in  and  out  of  Congress,  you  do 
not  find,  sir,  any  member  of  this  body  claiming 
that  slavery  in  the  States,  however  degrading  to 
us  as  a  nation,  is  unconstitutional;  for  it  is  a  State 
regulation, find  its  sovereignty  protects  it.  We  may 
look  upon  slavery  as  does  almost  every  other  civ- 
ilized nation  of  the  world,  at  war  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  humanity,  and  with  every  principle  of 
justice;  yet  we  of  the  free  territory  must  submit, 
'  for  the  reason  that  itis  beyond  Qur  control-,  we  ca,r>- 
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X  not  reach  the  evil.     But,  when  the  slave  interest 

seeks  to  extend  its  borders  over  territory  belonging 
to  the  General  Government;  when  the  South  seeks 
to  establish  a  law  over  the  common  property  of  the 
Union,  which  they  must  know  ia  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  a  very  large  majority  of  the  free 
population  of  the  country,  they  must  not  think  it 
strange,  if  we  make  objections — if  we  interfere  with 
their  plans  of  operation,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any 
further  disgrace  to  our  common  country  and  to  her 
institutions. 

We  see  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
Union  under  a  vassalage  more  absolute  than  was 
the  Egyptian  bondage.  And  can  the  North,  de- 
scendants of  an  ancestry  who  understood  the  value 
^  l{i()  -'■•■^^and  periled  life  and  all  for  its  attainment, 
ot  treedom,   -^      (J  j^gg^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  injustice  of 

*         s,t  quietly  by, .   ;     It  may  be  said,  it  was  polit- 

a  further  exiensmn  ..„.^^^,^gj;.g  ^^^^    ^^^ ;/  ^^.^ 

ical  fi-eedom  which  our  ;.. ^^^  thatof  per- 

was  desirable,  how  much  more^yy-  .  ,  f,.^pj  ^  ■ 
sonal  liberty,  without  which  political"  ..cJ  .  "V  '— 
but  a  farce.  Who  claims  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Revolution  were  never  intended  for  the  slave;  that 
he  is  mere  property,  a  chattel — is  not  his  own,  and 
as  respects  liberty  was  ever  politically  dead  ?  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  speaks  a  different  sen- 
timent. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  more 
full  or  direct,  indicating  universal  freedom  to  the 
country.  Is  it  said  no  such  effort  was  intended.' 
I  answer,  no  intendment  can  be  allowed  against 
clear  and  explicit  language;  no  reservation  is  found 
in  the  instrument  as  to  slaves;  the  whole  of  it 
breathes  forth  but  the  patriotism  of  a  people  re- 
solved to  be  free,  to  accomplish  which,  they  ded- 
icated themselves  and  their  all  to  the  work. 

This  spirit  of  patriotism  was  not  limited  to  any 
particular  district  or  geographical  lines;  it  moved 
and  operated  in  the  bosom  of  every  man — was 
catholic  in  its  effects,  and  grand  and  sublime  in 
its  operations.  Every  step  taken  was  an  advance 
in  the  work  of  reform;  every  drop  of  blood  offered 
on  tl\e  altar,  foretold  the  universal  emancipation  of 
political  and  physical  slavery.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution;  and  though  slavery  then  existed, 
the  spirit  of  the  country  at  that  day,  in  its  tenden- 
cy, looked  toward  the  dawn  of  another,  brighter, 
and  more  glorious;  when  the  sentiment  that  "  all 
men  are  created  equal,"  would  be  verified,  and  the 
unalienable  right  of  liberty  the  blessing  of  every 
man. 

The  sentiments  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  to  sla- 
very, spoken  in  truth  and  soberness,  are  but  the 
breathings  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  He 
hated  slavery;  he  repudiated  it,  not  only  as  being 
hostile  to  the  principles  of  our  political  institutions 
and  pernicious  in  its  consequences  to  the  prosper- 
ity and  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  as  unjust 
towards  our  fellow-man. 

His ~  language,  always  forcible,  describes  the 
enormities  of  slavery  in  colors  needing  no  additional 
brilliancy  by  other  hands. 

In  his  letter  to  M.  Wareville,  dated  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary, 1788,  is  found  the  following: 

.Jl^lie  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  per- 
^  Miexercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions:  tlie  iriost 

petual  v^  ,j„  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  dejiradina;  sub- 

unremitn..  ;,jt,,g  oj,,^^. 

'"'u'wV^t'"  vxomprehensible  machine  is  man  ! — who  can 
'  What  ail  ifK  %f,tripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itscll", 
endure  toi,  famine, -.^,  lil)eitv,  and  the  next  moment  be 
,n  vindication  of  l"s°^\',--...e  power  supported  him  through 
deaf  '."antl|Osemouvcs  vt.o>  !  ,^,,  a  bondage,  one  hour 
his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow  aao,  nf  th-.t  wi.i^h 

of  which  is  fraught  with  more  miser>  :'J'^"  age^  of  that  which 
he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose." 

But,  sir,  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  stanuVlo^e;  almost 
the  whole  country  entertained  the  same  •^''enUfnents. 
I  might  refer  to  Washington,  Mason,  x,.°dison, 
and  other  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  'i  'eir 
age  is  past — their  work  is  closed;  but  on  slave' 
ground  in  old  Virginia  is  still  to  be  found  the  same 
spirit  in  her  Berrys,  her  Faulkners,  her  Randolphs, 
her  Marshalls,  and  her  McDowells. 

I  would  not  make  any  invidious  comparisons, 
but  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  of  the  past  and 
of  the  living  age,  I  ask  the  South  to  take  but  a 
superficial  view,  and  compare  the  slave  with  free 
territory.  Look  at  the  number  of  schools,  acade- 
mies, seminaries  of  learning,  agriculture,  commerce, 
mechanism  of  every  kind.  Look  at  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses  of  the  people;  compare  the  new  States 
formed  from  the  Northwestern  Territory,  where 
the  first  anti-slavery  proviso  was  adopted,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  contiguous   slave   territory,  and 


then  I  would  ask  the  advocates  for  extension  if 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  others  were  mistaken  in  their 
views  of  slavery  >  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, in  1832,  slavery  being  under  consideration, 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Broadnax  remarked: 

"That  slavery  in  Virginia  is  an  evil,  and  a  transcendent 
evil,  it  would  be  idle,  and  more  than  idle,  for  any  human 
being  to  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a  mildew  which  has'  blighted 
in  its  course  every  region  it  has  touched,  l>om  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Illustralions  from  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  limes  might  be  instructive  arid  profitable,  had 
yve  the  time  to  review  them  ;  but  we  have  evidences  tend- 
ing to  the  same  conviction  nearer  at  hand,  and  accessible  to 
daily  observation,  in  the  short  histories  of  the  difftfrent  States 
in  this  great  Confederacy,  which  are  impressive  in  their  ad- 
monitions and  conclusive  in  their  character.  That  Virginia 
— originally  the  first-rated  State  in  the  Union — the  one  which 
in  better  days,  led  the  councils  and  dictated  the  mea',-|,fj;^  „(• 
the  Federal  Government,  had  been  gradually  ra^gg^  to  the 
condition  of  a  third-rate  State,  and  was  destiiijij  goo,,  („  yjeid 

precedency  to  another,  among  the  yoimgest  Qf  |,j,j  daughters- 
that  many  of  the  finest  portions  pri,;;„aily,  of  her  terriioiy', 
now  (as  was  so  glowingly  d^_^, -g^  the  other  day)  exhibited 
scenes  of _jvide-spr,-.,j  desolation  and  decay;  that  many  of 
.1  I'Tiiost  valuable  citizens  are  removing  to  other  parts  of  the 
world, — have  certainly  been  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  principally  slavery  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all — that  this  is  the  iiwuhus  which  paralyzes  her 
energies  and  retards  her  every  effort  at  advancement.'"' 

Patrick  Henry  could  hardly  have  painted  in 
brighter  colors,  or  have  described  in  more  forcible 
language,  the  destructive  results  of  slavery  to  a 
country,  to  its  soil,  and  all  its  better  interests,  than 
is  here  given  us  liy  this  son  of  Virginia. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  introduce 
such  an  authority.  It  is  ten  thousand  times  more 
valuable  than  if  it  came  fi-om  a  free  State,  where 
everything  done  and  said  is  looked  upon  with 
jealousy. 

The  most  of  the  southern  States,  as  early  as  the 
Confederation,  entertained  the  opinion  th^t  the 
time  for  liberation  would  come  at  no  very  distant 
period.  The  debates  in  the  conventions  in  the 
several  States,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
bear  out  this  assertion.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  slave  trade 
was  allowed,  or  rather  was  not  prohibited,  and  it 
was  continued  as  before  the  Revolution.  The  first 
ste/p  taken  for  its  abolition  we  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  clause  relating  to  the  slave  trade  was 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  That  the  imf)ortation 
of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  1808,  im- 
plied the  grant  of  power  to  prohibit  at  the  close  of 
that  period.  With  promptness  did  Congress  act 
under  the  power.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution 
met  with  opposition  from  portions  of  the  Union, 
on  the  ground  that  it  sanctioned  the  trade  for  a 
period  of  time.  They  were  for  cutting  it  off  at 
once  by  a  prohibitory  clause.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Atherton  in  the  New  Hampshire 
convention. 

He  objected  to  the  clause,  because  it  seemed  to 
imply  a  consenting  to  (using  his  own  language) 
"the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  abominable  traffic,"  for 
a  certain  period,  without  any  positive  stipulation 
that  it  should  even  then  be  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  convention  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  relation  to  this  clause,  said:  "I  consider  this  cw 
'  laying  the  foundation  fur  banishing  slavery  out  of 
'  this  country;  and  though  the  period  is  more  dis-t 
'  tant  than  I  could  wish,  yet  it  would  produce  the 
'  same  kind,  gradual  change  which  was  produced 
'in  Pennsylvania."  The  gross  injustice  of  the 
slave  trade,  a  business  evincing  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  made  by  the  laws  of  tlie  coun- 
try a  crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  was  fully 
and  properly  appreciated  by  the  fathers  of  our 
country.  We  need  not  go  out  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion to  find  advocates  for  the  clause  in  question. 
George  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, remarked  June  15, 1788:  "  The  augmentation 
of  slaves  weakens  the  States;  and  such  a  trade  is 
diabolical  in  itself  and  disgraceful  to  mankind." 
(j  '-ttla  and  South  Carolina  were  the  only  States 
whicii  .^'J'f  nuously  opposed  the  clause,  with  refer- 
ence to  whicn,  luoi'e  than  to  any  other  State,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Mason  fli.'-ther  remarked,  that  "as 
'  much  as  he  valued  the  uri'on  of  the  States,  he 
'would  not  admit  the  southei."  States  into  the 
'  Union,  unless  they  would  agree  tc  the  discontin- 
'  uance  of  this  disgraceful  trade."  Let  similar  lan- 
guage now  be  uttered  on  this  floor — let  the  op- 
posers  of  slavery  here  describe  its  injustice  in  no 
more  positive  or  significant  language  than  did  this 
Virginia  statesman,  and  we  are  called  fanatics  and 
wild  disorganizers.  These  opinions  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  handed  down  from  the  Revolu- 


tion to  the  present  time,  and  are  the  same  as  were 
entertained  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day.  Such  is 
the  feeling  of  the  North  about  slavery— so  abhor- 
rent are  their  notions  towards  an  institution  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  justice,  that  I  will  .say 
to  the  South,  the  North  would  prefer  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  rather  than  that  slavery  should  be 
extended  beyond  its  present  limits. 

The  debates  in  the  State  conventions,  on  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution,  had  a  strong  bearing  as  well 
towards  the  final  aboliUon  of  slavery,  as  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  foreign  slave  ti-ade.  And 
where,  sir,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wide  differcnc-.- be- 
tween the  foreign  slave  trade  and  the  traffic  as  it 
exists  in  this  country  ?  Both  go  to  sustain  and  up- 
hold the  system  equally  alike.  The  African  ia 
separated  from  his  family — placed  on  board  of  a 
vessel — the  winds  waft  him  over  the  waters  to  the 
American  shore,  and  here  he  is  sold  into  slavery, 
and  doomed  to  drag  out  a  miserable  life.  The 
slave  of  Virginia,  or  of  any  other  slave  State,  is 
sold  in  market,  perhaps  within  sight  of  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  nation,  on  this  soil  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  country;  he  is  bid  off,  manacled,  sep- 
arated from  his  family  and  friends,  placed  on  board 
of  a  vessel,  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  or  some 
other  part  of  this  free  country,  to  drag  out  a  life  of 
toil  and  misery,  and  made  the  slave  and  brute  of 
another  man.  Wfiere,  now,  sir,  I  would  inquire, 
is  the  vast  difference  between  the  African  and  the 
American  slave  trade?  If  the  one  is  diabolical,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  1  ask  any 
one  to  show  me  how  the  other  can  be  less  so.  And 
yet,  to  be  guilty  of  the  one,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  is  denominated  piracy,  and  costs  the  forfeit- 
ure of  life;  and  to  do  (not  to  say  guilty)  the  other, 
is  looked  upon,  in  slave  parlance,  as  an  innocent 
traffic;  and  with  impunity  is  permitted  even  under 
the  nation's  flag,  floating  over  the  dome  of  this 
Capitol  as  an  emblem  of  the  freedom  of  man  and 
the  independence  of  our  country  t 

Would  to  God  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  the  country,  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  shall  become  aroused  to  this  national  evil ! 
When  the  slaveholder,  too,  no  longer  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  gain  in  the  labor  and  traffic  of  his  fel- 
low-man, but  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy and  love  of  liberty,  shall  see  slavery  as 
did  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 
Looking  for  the  arrival  of  such  a  period,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  will — 

"  Wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence, and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of 
these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their 
tears  shall  be  full — when  their  tears  shall  have  involved 
Heaven  itself  in  darkness — doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and,  by  diffusing  a  light  and  liber- 
ality among  their  oppressors,  or  at  length,  by  his  extermi- 
nating thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to  things  of  this  world, 
and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  blind  fatality." 

And  do  we  not  begin  to  see  the  workings  of  a 
kind  Providence.'  is  it  strange  to  the  political 
party  in  power,  seeking  to  retain  their  long-pos- 
sessed dominion  over  the  country,  that  their  for- 
mer fast  friends,  who  went  with  them  hand  in 
hand  for  this  southern  interest,  at  the  hour  now 
most  needed,  are  changing  positions,  and  taking- 
the  side  of  humanity .'  Vain  are  the  efforts  of  man 
to  defeat  that  invisible  working  power  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  God  works  in  hi.s 
own  way,  and  will  make  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.  We  will  wait,  for  we  see  the  times 
look  auspicious  of  the  coming  day,  when  the  rising 
sun  will  cast  his  rays  upon  the  face  of  the  country 
free  and  uncontaminaled  with  thecurse  of  slavery. 

I  would,  for  a  moment,  turn  my  thoughts  from 
the  dark  picture  of  slavery  to  that  bright  and  cheer- 
ing prospect,  full  of  hope,  joy,  prosperity,  intelli- 
gence, in  her  onward  march  to  wealth  and  import- 
ance, presented  to  us  in  one  of  those  States  formed 
from  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Her  constitu- 
tion declares,  in  revolutionary  language,  "  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights." 
True  to  the  family  compact,  the  child  in  its  first 
existence  was  heard  lisping  forth  the  language  of 
its  mother:  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
'  involuntary  servitude  w  this  State,  otherwise 
'  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
'  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  Unlike 
slave  territory,  touched  as  by  the  finger  of  God  in 
his  wrath  for  its  cruelty  towards  man,  the  higher 
the  new  star  of  the  West  rises  in  her  orbit,  the 
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more  brilliant  will  be  her  course.  Let  her  Demo- 
cratic i-epresentatives  be  careful  how  they  tempo- 
rize with  this  feature  of  their  constitution.  I  need 
not  say  I  refer  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  What,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  secret  of  her  growing  importance,  in 
population  and  in  wealth,  compared  with  any  slave 
State,  but  that  she  came  into  existence  under  the 
ordinance  of  '87 — her  growth  unimpeded  by  the 
bonds  of  slavery  ? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pass  on  to  notice 
what  I  more  particularly  designed  in  my  remarks, 
viz:  those  parts  of  tiie  Constitution  which  are  re- 
ferred to  and  claimed  to  afford  protection  to  slave 
property  in  the  Territories. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  cannot'be  contra- 
dicted, that  the  right  to  enslave  a  human  being 
does  not  and  cannot  exist,  except  it  is  created  by 
law  through  the  Constitution  of  tiie  country,  or  by 
legislative  enactment.  1  claim,  that  neither  in  the 
Constitution  nor  in  any  law  of  Congress,  can  tliere 
be  found  afiy  such  grant  or  power.  The  right  to 
liberty  is  a  natural  right,  and  cannot  be  restrained 
or  impaired,  except  by  the  force  and  operation  of 
law,  and  hen-ce  slavery  cannot  exist  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  power  creating  it.  To  explain 
more  particularly.  The  laws  of  Virginia  create 
slavery,  and  therefore  it  legally  exists  there;  and 
man  has  property  in  his  fellow-man;  but  if  the 
owner  takes  his  slave  into  a  free  State,  or  sends  him 
there,  the  law  of  Virginia  over  the  slave  ceases,  and 
he  is  free  the  moment  he  passes  over  the  line  into 
the  free  State.  If,  however,  he  goes  under  the  same 
circumstances  into  Kentucky,  or  into  any  other 
slave  State,  the  right  of  property  is  not  lapsed, 
because  the  laws  there  protect  it.  But  if  he  goes 
into  New  Mexico  or  California,  (I  speak  without 
reference  to  the  laws  of  Mexico,  or  their  effect  on 
this  territory  as  to  slavery,)  the  property  in  the 
master  is  gonf,  there  being  no  law,  constitutional 
or  otherwise,  to  uphold  it. 

That  it  cannot  exist  without  human  law,  is 
founded  on  the  best  of  reasons,  and  on  a  rule  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  man.  The  law  of  nature 
gives  to  man  a  right  to  himself.  This  is  fully  estab- 
lished by  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  Antelope, 
10  Wheaton's  Reports,  120,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
says,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  slavery:  "  That  it 
'  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  will  scarcely  be 

*  denied.     That  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to 

*  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  is  generally  admitted; 
'and  that  no  other  person  can  rightfully  deprive 

*  him  of  those  fruits,  and  appropriate  them  against 
'  his  will,  seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of 
'the  admission."  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs. 
Aves,  18  Pick.,  says:  "  Slavery  is  contrary  to  nat- 
ural right,  and  to  laws  designed  for  the  security 
of  personal  liberty." 

The  civil  law  also  declares,  slavery  is  founded 
in  force  of  positive  law,  and  not  recognized  as 
founded  in  right.  In  the  case  of  Somerset  vs. 
Stewart,  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  1772,  reported  in 
Loft's  Reports,  the  court  say:  "  The  state  of  sla- 

*  very  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of 
'  being  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  politi- 

*  cal,  but  only  by  positive  law."  And,  again,  in 
the  same  case:  "  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be 
suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law."  These 
cases  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  reason.  They  show  that  man, 
without  respect  to  the  color  of  his  skin,  is  by  nature 
free.  How, then, does  slavery  exist  in  this  country? 
As  to  the  States,  it  exists  by  their  laws,  created  by 
the  sovereign  power  reserved  to  the  State;  and,  as 
to  the  Territories,  it  must  be  found  in  the  Consti- 
tution, if  anywhere.  That  there  is,  for  certain 
purposes,  a  recognition  of  slavery  in  that  instru- 
ment, as  existing  in  the  States,  I  do  not  deny;  but 
that  there  is  any  clause  there  that  creates,  or  in  any 
such  sense  allows  slavery,  I  do  deny.  No  such 
thing  can  be  made  out  of  it  by  any  fair  or  correct 
interpretation.  I  will  refer  to  the  several  clauses 
on  the  subject; 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
amoiis  the  several  States  which  may  be  incltirted  within 
tiiis  Union,  according  to  tlieir  respective  niinil)ers,  which 
shall  be  deterniintd  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  i.hose  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons." 

Inasmuch  as  slaves  are  taken  into  account,  and 
form  the  basis,  in  part,  of  the  representation  in 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  it  i.s  claimed  to 


be  a  recognition  of  slavery;  and  hence  it  is  rea- 
soned that  the  Constitution  allows  it,  wherever  it 
is  not  expressly  prohibited.  But  no  such  infer- 
ence can  rightfully  be  drawn.  There  was  a  spe- 
cific object  in  framing  the  clause,  and  only  one 
object;  no  other,  therefore,  can  be  added  to  it  by 
construction.  The  object  was  to  fix  a  rwie  regulating 
the  representation,  and  the  population  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  rule. 

Can  it  be  said  that  slaves,  as  propertij,  are  re- 
ferred to  or  meant  in  the  clause?  Instead  of  this, 
there  was  evidently  an  effort  to  evade  in  every  part 
of  the  instrument  any  such  idea  or  recognition. 
Such  a  term  was  offensive  not  only  to  the  North, 
but  to  a  good  portion  of  the  South.  It  was  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  against  the  spirit  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  debates  in  most  of  the  State  conven- 
tions on  the  Constitution  show  a  manifest  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  and  a  looking  for  the  time  when 
it  would  not  stain  the  honor  of  the  country.  In- 
stead of  the  term  "  slaves,"  the  words  "  all  other 
persons"  were  used.  In  fixing  the  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation, theTi,  the  slaves  were  looked  upon  as 
persons,  as  men  forming  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  and  not  as  property;  and  in  no 
other  light  can  it  be  viewed. 

The  construction  given  to  the  clause  by  the 
South  is  no  less  offensive  now,  than  such  a  con- 
struction would  have  been  to  the  friends  of  free- 
dom when  the  Constitution  was  under  considera- 
tion for  adoption. 

I  take  the  language  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  that  the  word  person  means,  in  the  use  made 
of  it,  what  is  ever  understood,  in  common  par- 
lance, a  human  being — not  personal  property. 
The  South  asked  the  benefit  of  their  slave  popula- 
tion in  their  favor  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion. For  tliat  object  the  request  was  granted. 
And  I  venture  to  say,  that  neither  the  South  nor 
the  North  considered  for  a  moment  that  by  the 
provision  there  was  any  allowing,  creating,  or  rec- 
ognition for  any  other  purpose.  How,  then,  can 
they  now  claim  the  right  to  take  their  slaves  into 
the  new  territory,  and  claim  protection  under  this 
provision? 

As  slavery  is  in  utter  derogation  of  natural  right 
— is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  Government,  and 
opposed  to  the  express  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  right  to  uphold  it  should 
never  be  sanctioned  by  construction.  The  spirit  of 
our  institutions  demands  a  favorable  construction, 
tending  to  the  freedom  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Another  clause  of  the  Constitution  relied  upon 
by  the  South  1  will  refer  to: 

'•  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  may  be  due." 

This  clause,  like  every  other,  is  subject  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  construction.  The  power  is 
clearly  defined  and  easily  to  be  understood.  It 
presupposes  that  a  person  held  to  service  by  the 
laws  of  any  State  may  escape  into  another.  The 
object  and  sole  intention  was  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  owner  to  retake  him.  And  this  is  done,  so 
far  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  interfering  with  the  claim  of  the  person 
entitled  to  his  services. 

The  necessity  of  this  clause  clearly  proves  some 
two  or  three  things. 

1.  That  the  State  law  creating  slavery  is  local, 
and  has  no  practical  effect  beyond  the  limit  of  such 
State. 

2.  That  the  right  to  slave  property  is  not  a  nat- 
ural right,  otherwis*  the  slave,  without  this  clause, 
might  be  followed  into  any  other  State,  and  retaken, 
as  could  any  other  property. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  contains  no  clause  in 
affirmance  of  slavery  in  the  concrete  or  abstract. 

If  it  allows  slavery  to  exist,  it  is  general  in  its 
effect,  and  has  no  constitutional  limit  as  to  terri- 
tory. It  would  then  extend  over  the  States  as 
well  as  over  the  Government  lands.  Allow  this 
construction,  and  slavery  now  exists  in  New  York 
as  well  as  in  Georgia,  and  its  abolition  laws  are 
unconstitutional  and  void.  Wherefore  then  the 
necessity  of  the  power  to  retake  fugitives  ?  For, 
with  the  right  of  property  always  goes  the  right  of 
recaption.  Sir,  the  Constitution,  by  its  silence,  left 
whatever  right  there  may  be  to  create  slavery 
solely  to  the  States.    This  right  I  do  not  design 


now  to  question.  I  will,  however,  venture  the 
suggestion,  whether  it  is  not  jpther  by  the  law  of 
force,  than  by  the  force  of  any  law  of  the  land, 
that  slavery  exists  at  all.  Is  not  the  natural  right 
of  man  to  himself  a  right  which  is  founded  on 
principles  and  on  nature's  constitution,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  inherent  in  man,  and  in  the  society  in 
which  he  exists,  and  older,  if  not  more  control- 
ling, than  any  human  law  can  be?  As  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  his  nat- 
ural rights  often  yield  to  the  positive  laws  of 
human  institutions;  but  never  can  it  be  said  that 
man  yields  his  right  to  personal  liberty,  to  be  made 
the  slave  of  his  fellow-man.  This  right  is  above 
all  human  law.  But  if  it  were  so,  how  can  it  ex- 
tend to  a  slave  who  never  surrendered  himself  to 
the  laws  of  society,  his  condition  rendering  him 
unable  to  do  so,  being  treated  by  those  laws  as 
mere  inanimate  and  irrational  personal  property. 

The  first  favor  granted  the  South  was  to  permit 
them  to  have  the  benefit  of  five  of  their  slaves,  as 
equal  to  three  freemen  of  the  North.  That  we 
may  the  more  forcibly  see  how  valuable  the  free- 
men of  the  North  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  the 
South,  I  will  refer  to  a  description  of  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  in  North  Carolina,  Mr'.  Ruffin. 
He  says,  (after  giving  a  just  description  of  free- 
dom,) as  to  slavery,  "  the  end  is  the  profit  of  the 
'  master,  his  security,  and  the  [)ublic  safety;  the 
'  subject,  one  doomed  in  his  own  person  and  his 
•  posterity,  to  live  without  knowledge,  and  without 
'  the  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and  to 
'  toil  that  another  may  reap  the  fruits."  Five  of 
such  iieings  the  Constitution  treats  as  three  freemen 
in  giving  place  to  members  on  this  floor.  The 
shame  and  disgrace  is  not  to  the  slave,  but  to  the 
freeman  of  the  North;  and  it  is  now  asked,  yea, 
claimed  under  the  Constitution,  that  this  rule  of 
representation  extends  over  our  vast  territories  of 
the  West.  Will  the  South  insist  upon  such  degra- 
dation of  the  North?  Urge  it,  and  carry  it  out;  and 
let  me  say,  yet  not  in  a  threatening  spirit,  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  will  inevitably  follow. 
The  North  is  in  earnest,  and  means  what  the  times 
indicate — a  prevention  of  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  or  a  result  which  the  whole  country  would 
have  occasion  to  deplore. 

The  second  favor  granted  the  South  was  the 
privilege  of  a  recapture  of  their  slaves;  and  the 
next  and  only  other  recognition  of  slavery  is  the 
reserved  power  to  the  nation  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  after  1807,  which  has  been  done,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  is  made  piracy,  and  death  the 
penalty.  And  even  this  clause  is  resorted  to  to 
sustain  slavery  in  the  Territories.  As  well  might 
he  who  is  said  to  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion  be 
changed  into  an  angel  of  light. 

Sir,  it  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  fraternal 
spirit  of  the  North  towards  the  South — but  an  illib- 
eral commentary  upon  the  charter  of  our  rights, 
given  us  by  our  fathers  for  the  government  and 
preservation  of  our  Union — and  worse  than  an 
impeachment  of  the  memory  of  the  statesmen  who 
framed  the  Constitution — now  to  claim  that  in  it  is 
found  the  principle  which  protects  slave  property 
in  the  Territories  of  the  Government. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  referred  to  every  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  can  possibly  have  a  bearing  on  the  questisn 
of  slavery;  and  though  it  may  not  appear  clear  to 
others,  it  dbes  to  me,  that  the  right  to  reduce  man 
to  the  level  o{ property,  and  that  he  can  be  used  as 
such,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  its  provisions. 
In  other  words,  it  does  not  create  slavery.  Such 
a  strange  institution  under  this  Government  finds 
its  paternity  only  in  the  State  laws. 

If  I  were  to  express  an  opinion,  there  is  not  a 
citizen  in  all  the  slave  States  having  no  interest  in 
slave  property,  who  isintelligentand  conscientious, 
but  looks  upon  slavery  with  disfavor,  and  as  an 
institution  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  man. 
Many  slaveholders,  too, I  have  no  doubt,  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 

From  the  view  I  have  taken,  there  is  found  no 
resting-place  for  slavery  in  the  new  Territories, 
The  moment  a  slave  is  taken  there  he  becomes  a 
free  man.  He  enjoys  the  element  the  God  of  na- 
ture gave  him.  He  is  no  longer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  laws,  the  productions  of  arbitrary 
sovereign  power  held  by  the  States,  but  which 
(thank  God  for  the  restriction !)  are  powerless  be- 
yond their  own  local  jurisdictions. 
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It  may  be  asked,  then,  why,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Territories,  a^ly  the  proviso?  I  would  do 
it  to  make  "assurance  doubly  sure."  The  sJave 
interest  is  not  yet  satiated  with  its  encroachments 
upon  human  rights.  As  it  ever  has  been,  it  still 
is,  ruled  by  the  predominating  spirit  of  gain,  and 
victory  after  victory  has  been  won,  until  slavery 
can  boast  of  a  larger  accession  of  territory  to  her 
domain  than  the  whole  area  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  of  the  Union.  The  spirit  of  the  Revolution 
is  forgotten.  What  was  then  deemed  an  evil  and 
a  curse  to  the  country  is  now  accounted  a  virtue. 
Texas  was  added  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
larging her  borders,  and  the  extensive  territory 
recently  acquired  by  military  power  and  through 
rivers  of  blood,  saying  nothing  of  the  millions  of 
money  lost  in  the  contest,  is  but  a  slave  victory, 
and  now  demanded  as  her  trophy.  And,  too,  a 
new  doctrine  has  risen  up — new  discoveries  are 
made  in  the  Constitution — that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  legislate  about  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, because  the  Constitution  by  construction  pro- 
tects it. 

A  compromise  is  got  up — I  will  not  say  in  bad 
faith — and  the  result  is,  that  the  Constitution,  just 
now  like  the  "clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter," 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
make  a  vessel  of  honor  or  dishonor  as  the  judges 
should  think  proper.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that 
Congress  may  do  it  quite  as  well. 

The  power"  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  is  in 
Congress.  If  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  it  is  found 
in  the  incidental  power  connected  with  the  posses- 
sion and  ownership  of  the  property,  but  there  is 
positive  authority  found  in  the  "  power  to  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting, the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States." 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
strange,  holding  the  views  I  do,  to  insist,  that 
when  the  new  Territories  shall  be  organized,  a 
proviso  like  the  ordinance  of  1787  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  bills.  This  would  quiet  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  and  save  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
exercise  of  a  power  which  clearly  belongs  to,  and 
comes  within  the  range  of,  our  legislative  duties. 

I  would  ask  the  South,  why  throw  the  firebrand 
of  discord  again  before  the  country?  You  know, 
the  country  knows,  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
beyond  its  original  limits  was  not  thought  of  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Then  its  entire 
abrogation  was  anticipated  before  this  day,  and 
the  clause  relating  to  the  foreign  slave  trade  was 
designed  to  aid  in  such  a  consummation. 

[The  Chairman's  hammer  here  indicated  the 
close  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Putnam  intended  to  re- 
view the  doctrine  recently  sprung  up  as  to  the  Ter- 
ritories, that  the  General  Government  is  but  the 
trustee  of  the  States  as  to  them,  and  that  Congress, 
therefore,  has  no  right  to  exclude  the  South  from 
an  equal  participation  with  the  North  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property.  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  too  fallacious  to  need  refutation.] 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

REMARKS   OF  MR.  0.  B.  FICKLIN, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  House  or  Representatives, 

Jlugust,  8,  1848, 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Mullin,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of 

granting  alternate  sections  of  land  to  the  States  for  the 

purposes  of  Internal  Improvement. 

Mr.  FICKLIN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  had  not  intended  to  mingle  at 
all  in  this  debate,  but  the  attack  of  the  honorable 
member  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Mullin,]  on  bills, 
generally,  granting  lands  to  the  States  for  railroad 
purposes,  and  the  Illinois  bill  in  particular,  cannot 
but  elicit  a  reply.  He  runs  the  parallel  between 
the  old  and  the  new  States,  in  a  manner,which  does 
great  injustice  to  the  latter. 

New  York  has  had  her  harbors  and  rivers  im- 
proved, by  direct  appropriations  of  money  from 
the  national  treasury.  The  honorable  member 
speaks  of  the  large  receipts  into  the  treasury  at  the 
New  York  custom-house;  but  what  novice  does 
not  know  that  it  is  mainly  the  South  and  the  West 
that  contribute  to  the  augmentation  of  that  sum  ? 


Strike  from  New  York  city  all  of  the  commerce 
without  the  limits  of  that  State, and  it  would  dwarf 
her  custom-house  receipts  beyond  measure.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  this  point  that  I  care  to  speak; 
for  I  rejoice  at  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  New 
York  city.  New  York  and  Illinois  are  not  strangers 
to  each  other;  their  interests  are  not  antagonistic 
by  any  means,  and  the  people  of  the  two  States 
mutually  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  each  other. 

My  friend  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  New  York  in 
constructing  her  great  canal  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  West.  This  great  work  was  not 
one  of  benevolence,  purely;  it  was  not  gone  into 
solely  from  motives  of  disinterested  love  for  the 
West.  No,  sir;  the  project  was  conceived  by  a 
wise  head — one  having  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  fully,  indeed,  have  the 
brightest  hopes  of  De  Witt  Clinton  been  realized. 
New  York  and  the  great  West  mutually  share  the 
profits  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  the  articles 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  transported  on 
that  canal;  and  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  con- 
templated railroads  in  Illinois  when  completed. 

Does  not  thefhonorable  member  know  that  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  making  every 
exertion  to  complete  a  continuous  line  of  railroad 
frogi  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to 
share  more  largely  with  New  York  the  travel  and 
commerce  of  the  West? 

The  honorable  member  may  rest  assured  that 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  also  the  State,  cannot 
but  feel  the  utmost  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
enterprise.  His  immediate  constituents  may  have 
an  unfounded  prejudice  against  these  works,  or 
may  not  have  looked  into  the  question;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  other  portions  of  New  York  they 
see  great  advantages,  present  and  promissory,  in 
the  completion  of  railroads  in  Illinois. 

My  friend  has  signified  his  opinion  that  the 
routes  designated  in  the  bill  are  not  important,  as 
they  do  not  connect  important  points.  In  this  he 
is  even  more  at  fault  than  in  his  other  positions. 
The  map  is  the  best  argument  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  correct  this  heresy. 

Chicago  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  whose  waves  are 
at  all  seasons  ready  to  bear  vessels  freighted  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  Cairo,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  is  so  far  south  as 
seldom  to  be  affected  by  the  ice  of  either  of  those 
streams.  Construct  this  road,  and  New  York  and 
every  New  England  State  will  use  it  most  exten- 
sively for  purposes  of  travel  and  transportation. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  a  railroad  from 
Cincinnati  to  Alton  or  St.  Louis.  This  road,  if 
completed,  would  pay,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  hand- 
some dividend  upon  the  cost  of  construction. 

Nor  has  Illinois  shared  largely  in  grants  of  land 
heretofore  as  compared  with  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Each  one  of  those  States  has  received  some  two, 
three,  or  four  times  as  many  lands  as  Illinois;  but 
they  have  not  received  too  much,  but  too  little, 
most  decidedly. 

It  is  idle,  it  seems  to  me,  for  this  Government 
to  expect  to  hold  on  to  these  public  lands  in  the 
States  with  a  view  to  realize  money  from  them. 

This  Government  should  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  subject  of  ridding  itself  of  the  public  lands,  by 
granting  them  to  actual  settlers  free  of  cost,  or  by 
granting  them  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  that 
they  may  ultimately  be  granted  to  actual  set- 
tlers. 

The  doctrine  of  giving  to  every  man  a  home  who 
is  too  poor  to  buy  one,  is  beginning  to  be  advocated 
in  high  places,  and  by  very  many  persons  even  in 
the  old  States;  and  I  cannot  d*ibt  its  rapid  spread 
and  ultimate  success. 

Those  who  differ  with  me,  and  are  in  favor  of  a 
general  system  of  internal  im()rovements,  by  ap- 
propriations of  money  from  the  United  States  treas- 
ury, must  see,  in  our  present  public  debt,  a  very 
great  obstacle  to  money  appropriations  for  internal 
improvements.  Surely,  we  would  not  think  of  bor- 
rowing money  to  prosecute  works  of  that  sort. 
With  the  alternate  sections  of  public  land,  these 
works  may  be  successfully  prosecuted  to  comple- 
tion; and  I  trust  that  the  Government  will  so  dis- 
pose of  the  public  domain  as  to  impart  substantial 
benefits  to  the  States  and  the  people.  So  far  as  my 
vote  is  concerned,  it  shall  be  most  cheerfully  given 
in  favor  of  granting  lands  to  each  improvement 
that  promises  to  be  valuable  when  completed. 


THE  AMISTAD  CASE. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  J.  A.  ROCKWELL, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 
In  the  House  op  Representatives, 
August  8,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  CommHtee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union — 

Mr.  ROCKWELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate  have  added  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
payment  to  the  Spanish  Government  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  benei^t  of  the  owners  of  the 
schooner  Amistad  and  the  negroes  on  board.  Aa 
there  will  be  no  time,  at  this  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  debate  the  important  questions  arising  out 
of  this  amendment,  when  it  comes  to-morrow  be- 
fore the  House,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  op- 
portunity to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  members 
the  facts  in  relation  to  this  demand. 

The  claim  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  often 
before  this  House,  and  has  always  been  rejected. 
During  thelast  Congress  it  found  but  some  thirty  or 
forty  votes  in  its  favor.  The  claim  is  not  only  un- 
tenable, but  most  preposterous;  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  payment  by  the  President  is  strange 
indeed.  When  stripped  of  all  its  covering,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  "than  a  demand  that  the 
United  Stales  shall  pay  for  the  value  of  persons  as 
slaves  who  never  were  slaves — who  not  only  were 
never  shown  to  be  slaves  by  any  proof  whatever, 
but  were  proved  positively  to  be,  and  always  to 
have  been,  free — who  were  shown  to  have  been  so 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District,  Circuit,  and  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  successively,  and 
by  those  tribunals  declared  to  be  so,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  in  judicial  proceeding3,jto  which 
the  pretended  owners  of  these  slaves  were  parties, 
appearing  and  claiming  them  as  their  property; 
arid  not  only  so,  but  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
United  States,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish 
minister  and  nation,  and  interposing  before  the 
court  these  claims  and  defences,  to  which  the 
Spanish  Government  and  these  Spanish  subjects 
deemed  themselves  entitled. 

Now,  sir,  may  it  not  well  strike  us  with  aston- 
ishment, that  a  claim  of  this  bold  character  should 
be  made  upon  the  Government  at  all;  and  still 
more,  that  the  Executive  should  encourage  any 
such  claim,  and  have  the  effrontery  to  urge  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  House 
the  payment  of  it?  The  facts  are  briefly  these — I 
take  them  from  the  statement  given  by  the  judge 
who  gave  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
case,  in  the  15ih  volume  of  Peters'  Reports: 

On  the  26th  August,  1839,  Lieutenant  Gedney, 
of  the  United  States  brig  Washington,  discovered 
the  schooner  Amistad  at  anchor  on  the  high  seas, 
a  distance  of  half  a  ryiile  from  the  shore  of  Long 
Island.  This  vessel, it  subsequently  appeared,  had, 
on  the  27th  June,  1839,  being  the  property  of 
Spanish  subjects,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Havana, 
in  Cuba,  for  Puerto  Principe,  in  the  same  island. 
On  board  of  the  schooner  were  the  Captain,  Ran- 
som Ferrer,  and  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro  Montez, 
all  Spanish  subjects.  Ruiz  had  with  him  forty- 
nine  negroes,  claimed  by  him  as  slaves.  Montez 
had  four  negroes,  claimed  by  him  to  be  his  own 
property.  There  was  a  certain  pass  or  document 
in  the  possession  of  Ruiz  and  Montez,  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer.  On  the  voyage,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  her  port  of 
destination,  the  negroes  rose,  killed  the  captain, 
and  took  possession  of  the  schooner.  The  vessel 
and  negroes,  with  the  other  persons  on  board, 
were  seized  by  Lieutenant  Gedney,  brought  into 
the  district  of  Connecticut,  and  there  libelled  for 
salvage  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States. 
To  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  which  were  then 
had  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer,  as  they 
have  but  a  remote,  if  any,  bearing  on  the  discus- 
sion now  before  us. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Ruiz  and  Montez  filed 
claims  and  libels,  in  which  they  asserted  their 
ownership  of  the  negroes  as  their  slaves,  and  to 
certain  parts  of  the  cargo,  and  prayed  that  the 
same  might  be  delivered  to  them,  or  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  a*  might  be 
most  proper. 
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Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  these  liliets  and 
claims' of  Ruiz  and  Montez.  They  filed  separate 
tibels,  (he  forms  of  which  are  precisely  similar. 
These  are  signed  by  them,  by  their  attorney,  and 
by  their  distinguished  counsel,  one  of  whom  was 
our  late  most  able  minister  to  Russia.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  in  the  regular  technical  forms.  The 
Jibels  are  addressed  "To  the  honorable  Andtew  T. 
Judson,  Esq.,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  said 
district."  Tlicy  commence  as  follows:  "The  libel 
'and  complaint  of  Jose  Ruiz,  of  Puerto  Principe, 

*  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  a  subject  of  her  Majesty 

*  the  Q,ueen  of  Spain,  humbly  shows,  that  on  the 
'  28th  of  June  last,  this  libellant  embarked  on  board 
'  the  Spanish  schooner  Amistad,  whereof,"  &c., 
*' the  following  goods  and  merchandise  and  prop- 

*  erty  belonging   to  and   owned   by  this   libellant, 

*  viz:" — giving  a  detailed  account  of  certain  articles 
of  property,  describing  the  whole  as  of  the  value 
«f  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  "and  like- 
'  wise  forty-nine  black   male  slaves,   named  and 

*  known  in  Havana  aforesaid,  as  follows:" — giving 
Spanish  names — "of  whom  several  have  died,  as 
'  this  deponent  is  informed  and  believes;  and  the 
'survivors,  this  libellant  is  informed,  are  known 
<  at  present  by  the  names  following,"  &c.;  "  which 

*  said  slaves  were  and  are  now  the  property  of 

*  this  libellant,  and  are  of  the  value  of  twenty-two 

*  thousand  dollars.''  The  libel  then  proceeds  to 
detail  the  various  occurrences:  that  the  negroes 
murdered  the  captain  and  cook,  "took  possession 
of  the  aforesaid  schooner,"  &c.  "And  this  libel- 
'  lant  further  shows,  that  all  the  aforesaid  slaves 
'  were   by   him  legally  purchased   and  owned  in 

*  Havana  aforesaid,  where  slavery.is  tolerated  and 
'allowed  by  law,  as  in  all  parts  of  said  Island  of 
'  Cuba.  And  this  libellant  humbly  insists  that  the 
'  aforesaid   slaves,  the  property  of  this  libellant, 

*  and  his  other  property  above  specified,  ought,  by 
'  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  and  of  these  Uni- 
'  ted  States  of  America,  and  according  to  the  treaties 

*  between  Spain  and  these  United  Stales,  to  be  restored 

*  to  this  libellant  without  diminution  and  entire. 
'  Wherefore  your  libellant  prays  that  the  said  Ged- 
'ney,  Mead,  and  others,  belonging  to  said  brig 
'  Washington,  may  be  subjected  to  answer  this 

*  libel,  with  costs;  and  that  process  of  attachment 

*  and  proceedings  may  be  issued  against  the  afore- 

*  said  slaves  and  other  properly  of  this  libellant, 

*  according  to  law,  all  this  being  wilhin  the  jurisdic- 
'  tion  of  this  honorable  court;  and  that,  after  proper 
'  process,  this  honorable  conrt  shall  decree  the  afore- 
'  said  slaves  and  other  property  of  this  libellant  to 

*  be  delivered'to  him  or  to  the  representatives  of  her 
'  Catholic  Majesty  in  these  United  States,  as  may 

' '  be  most  proper  in  the  premises." 

I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  most  formal 
manner  Ruiz  and  Montez  submitted  their  claims 
to  the  adjudication  of  this  court,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  admiralty;  expressly  affirmed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court;  asked  for  its  process  and  decree;  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  the  question  of  their  title  to 
those  negroes  as  slaves  under  the  Spanish  law,  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  treaties  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  delivery  of  them  to 
themselves  or  to  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  It  also  appears,  from  the  proceed- 
ings, that  they  not  only  signed  these  proceedings 
personally,  and  by  their  counsel,  but  made  oath 
before  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  set  forth  in  their  libels. 

On  the  filing  of  each  of  these  libels,  the  district 
court  ordered  an  entry  to  be  made,  allowins:  them, 
and  directing  the  time  of  trial,  and  order  a  warrant  of 
seizure  and  other  process  to  issue.  This  warrant  is 
executed  by  the  marshal,  who  returns  the  seizure 
of  the  property,  "and  also  the  said  slaves." 
The  negroes,  in  the  first  instance,  file  their  plea  to 
the  jurisdiction,  which  is  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  they  then  make  a  formal  answer,  amongst 
others,  to  the  libels  of  Ruiz  and  Montez.  They 
allege  that  they,  and  each  of  them,  were  natives  of 
Africa,  and  born  free,  and  ever  since  have  been, 
and  still  of  right  are  and  ought  to  be  free,  and  not 
slaves;  that  they  were  never  domiciled  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  or  in  the  dominions  of  the  Q,ueen  of 
Spain,  or  subject  to  the  laws  thereof;  that  they 
were  unlawfully  kidnapped,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1839,  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  &r.;  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  facts  as  claimed  by  them, 
and  putting  directly  in  issue  the  claims  of  Ruiz 


and  Montez  and  the  Spanish  Government,  through 
the  district  attorney.  In  January,  1840,  the  trial 
was  had,  before  the  district  court,  of  this  important 
case.  In  relation  to  the  parties  who  appeared,  the 
following  is  the  record  of  the  court:  "  And  at  said 
'  term  of  said  district  court,  holden  at  New  Haven, 
'  in  said  district,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
'  1840,  the  fallowing  named  libellants  and  claim- 
'  ants  appear  in  court  and  pursue  their  several  libels 
'  and  claims  respectively,  to  wit:  Thomas  R.  Ged- 
'  ney  and  others;  Henry  Green  and  others;  the 
'  United  States,  by  their  district  attorney;  the  said 
'  vice-consul  of  Spain,  and  the  minister  of  Spain, 
'  through  the  United  States  district  attorney;  Jose 
'  Antonio  Tellincas,  and  the  house  of  Aspa  and 
'  Laca.  Don  Pedro  Montez  and  Jose  Ruiz,  do  not 
'  come  in  person  or  by  counsel,  but  their  libels  and 
'  claims  respectively  are  pursued  by  the  Spanish  min- 
'  isler,  the  same  being  merged  in  his  claims.  The 
'  said  Cinques  and  others,  Africans,  pursue  their 
'  claim  and  answer,  filed  as  aforesaid." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which  was  pro- 
noimced  after  a  full  hearing  and  a  most  labored 
and  able  trial  of  the  cause,  the  court  say:  "And 
'  whereas  the  duly  accredited  minister  of  Spain, 
'  resident  in  the  United  Stales,  hath,  in  behalf  of 
'  the  Government  of  Spain  for  the  owners  of  said 
'  schooner  and  the  residue- of  said  goods,  claimed 
'  that  the  same  be  returned  to  that  Government 
'  for  the  said  owners,  (they  being  Spanish  sub- 
'  jects,)  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  subsist- 
'  ing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,"  &c. 
After  a  long  recital  and  a  full  finding  in  relation  to 
the  other  points,  the  court  proceed:  "This  court, 
'  having  fully  heard  the  parlies  appearing  with  their 
'  proofs,  do  find,  that  the  respondents,  severally 
'  answering  as  aforesaid,  are,  each  of  them,  na- 
'  lives  of  Africa,  and  were  born  free,  and  ever  since 
'  have  been  and  still  are  free,  and  not  slaves,  as 
'  is  in  said  several  libels,  claims,  or  representations, 
'  alleged  or  surmised;  that  they  never  were  domi- 
'  ciled  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  the  dominions  of 
'  the  dueen  of  Spain,  or  subject  to  the  laws 
'  thereof;  that  they  were  severally  kidnapped  in 
'  their  native  country,  and,  in  violation  of  their 
'  own  rights,  and  the  laws  of  Spain  prohibiting 
'  the  African  slave  trade,  imported  into  the  Island 
'  of  Cuba,  about  the  12ih  June,  1839,  and  were 
'  there  unlawfully  held,  and  transferred  to  the  said 
'  Ruiz  and  Montez,  respectively;  thai  the  said 
'  respondents  were,  within  fifteen  days  after  their 
'  arrival  at  Havana  aforesaid,  by  said  Ruiz  and 
'  Montez,  put  on  board  said  schooner  Amistad," 
&c.  "Thai,  at  the  lime  when  the  said  Cinques, 
'  and  others  here  making  answer,  were  imported 
'  from  Africa  into  the  dominions  of  Spain,  there 
'  was  a  law  of  Spain  prohibiting  such  importations, 
'  declaring  the  persons  so  imported  to  be  free;  that 
'  the  said  law  was  in  force  when  the  said  claimants 
'  took  the  possession  of  the  said  Africans  and  put 
'  them  on  board  said  schooner,  and  that  the  same 
'  hath  ever  since  been  in  force,"  &c.  "  Where- 
'  upon,  the  said  claim  of  the  minister  of  Spain,  as 
'  set  forth  in  the  two  libels  filed  in  the  name  of  the 
'  United  Stales,  by  the  said  district  attorney,  for 
'  and  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Spain  and  her 
'  subjects,  so  far  as  the»same  relate  to  the  said 
'  Africans  named  in  said  claim.,  be  dismissed." 
"And  after  the  said  decree  is  pronounced,  the  said 
'  United  States,  claiming,  as  aforesaid,  in  pursu- 
'  ance  of  a  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  duly 
'  accredited  minister  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  the 
'  Glueen  of  Spain  to  the  United  Stales,  move  an 
'  appeal,"  &c. 

The  counsel  for  the  negroes  then  prayed  that 
the  appeal  should  be  disallowed,  because  fihey 
insisted)  the  United  States  had  never  claimed  to 
own  them  as  slaves,  or  to  have  any  interest  in 
them,  and  that  they  had  no  right,  under  the  laws 
of  nations,  or  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  Slates,  to  appear  in  the  court,  and  institute 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
GLueen  of  Spain.  The  court,  however,  overruled 
the  exception,  and  the  record  of  the  circuit  court 
thus  proceeds:  "And  after  the  said  decree  is  pro- 
'  nounced,  thesaid  United  States,  claiming  as  afore- 
'  said,  in  pursuance  of  a  demand  made  upon  them 
'  by  the  duly  accredited  minister  of  her  Catholic 
'  Majesty  the  dueen  of  Spain  to  the  United  Slates. 
'  move  an  appeal  from  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
'  said  decree  of  this  court,  affirming  said  decree  of 
'  said  district  court,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Supreme 


'  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  to  be  holden,"  &c.; 
"  and  it  is  allowed." 

These  decisions  of  the  district  and  circuit  conrt 
of  the  United  Slates  were  sustained  fully  by  the 
Supreme  Court,*  with  only  one  judge  dissenting, 
(Judge  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,)  who  did  not, 
however,  deliverany  disseniin^opinion.  Thecourt 
expressly,  and  in  terms,  decided  that  the  negroes 
were  not  slaves.  They  say:  "It  is  plain  beyond 
'  controversy,  if  we  examine  the  evidence,  that 
'  these  negroes  never  were  the  lawful  slaves  of 
'  Ruiz  and  Montez,  or  of  any  other  Spanish  sub- 
'  jects." 

The  question,  also,  of  the  liability  of  the  United 
Stales  to  deliver  up  those  negroes,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaties  with  Spain,  was  also  fully  argued  and 
directly  decided  by  the  court;  and  they  not  only 
directly  decide,  but  they  clearly  show,  that  no  sueli 
right  exists  under  the  treaties  with  Spain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considered  this  branch  of 
this  question  quite  at  length,  because,  in  my  view, 
it  ought  to  settle,  and  does  settle  the  question,  as 
well  in  respect  to  our  own  citizens,  as  to  any  for- 
eign citizens  or  subjects. 

The  eflfect  of  a  judicial  decision  upon  matters 
brought  directly  in  issue,  and  the  binding  and  con- 
clusive character  of  such  judgments,  are  matters  as 
well  of  general  as  of  local  or  municipal  law.  They 
are  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  is  the  law  of  honesty  and 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  lav/ of  the  land,  and 
of  every  civilized  land,  that  where  parties  submit 
their  controversies  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  they  are  bound  by  that 
decision;  they  cannot  again  open  the  question;  they 
must  submit  to  the  law,  as  pronounced  by  the 
proper  tribunals;  a'nd  their  deci-sion  as  to  the  facts 
from  the  testimony  cannot  be  indirectly  assailed. 
The  principle  applies  as  well  to  the  construction  of 
treaties,  by  the  court  authorized  to  give  such  con- 
struction, as  to  the  decision  of  any  other  question 
of  international  or  municipal  law. 

Was  there  ever,  sir,  a  case  where  this  most 
sound  and  salutary  principle  so  properly  applied, 
or  where  the  excuse  was  less  for  attempting  to 
assail  that  principle?  The  professed  owners  of 
these  slaves  assert  their  rights  to  them  as  properly: 
the  Africans  deny  any  such  right,  and  claim  that 
by  the  Spanish  law  they  are  and  always  have  been 
free.  The  court  decide  the  claim  in  favor  of  the  ne- 
groes. These  owners  do  not  indeed  finally  pursue 
the  claim  originally  filed  in  their  own  names;  but 
these  libels  are  not  withdrawn,  but  pursued  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  minister  and  the  Spanish  Government. 
Bui  if  the  United  States,  or  the  Spanish  minister, 
or  the  Spanish  Government,  or  Ruiz  and  Montez 
were  not  in  form  parties  on  the  record,  it  is  a  well 
known  principle  the  world  over,  that  the  adjudica- 
tions in  rem  of  a  court  of  admiralty  are  conclu- 
sive upon  all  the  world.  The  claim  of  the  Spanish 
minister  is  on  behalf  of  the  pretended  owners  of 
these  negi-oes.  His  object  is,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  pay  to  them  theamount 
due  for  these  negro  men  as  slaves.  The  answer 
to  this  demand  is — Sir,  that  matter  has  been  adju- 
dicated by  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  Messrs. 
Ruiz  and  Montez  submitted  their  demands  to  that 
tribunal,  and  the  court  decided  against  their  claims. 
The  Spanish  minister  submitted — you,  sir,  your- 
self submitted  this  matter  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  cour-ls,  and  they  decided  against  you.  In  order 
to  give  more  foi-ce  and  etfect  to  their  claims,  and 
secure  to  you  all  the  rights  to  which  your  sovereign 
or  her  subjects  were  entitled  under  the  ti-eaty,  the 
United  Slates  Government  interposed — the  Admin- 
istration thi-cw  their  weight  into  the  scales  on  the 
side  of  the  Spanish  minister  and  Spanish  subjects, 
and  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  was 
directed  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  these  Spanish 
subjects  and  Spanish  minister.  The  v.hole  power 
and  influence  of  the  Government  was  ari'ayed  on 
your  side.  The  United  Stales  appeared  in  her 
own  courts  in  your  behalf,  but  her  own  courts  de- 
cided against  her. 

Can  thei-e  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  more  pi-eposter- 
ous  claim?  Was  there  ever  so  great  an  absurdity 
as  for  Ruiz  and  Montez,  or  anybody  on  their  be- 
half, to  call  upon  our  Government  to  pay  this  sum 


*  For  the  opiiiinri  ol'rlieSiipreiiie  Court  of  the  United  .States, 
irr  the  Ciise  of  the  United  Stales  is.  the  Aniislad,see  loth  vol. 
Fcters's  Reports,  from  page  5tf7  to  page  597  inclusive. 
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under  this  slate  of  facts,  except  the  absurd  con- 
duct of  our  own  President  in  recommending  its 
payment? 

I  have,  sir,  thus  far  considered  the  claim  as  one 
which  had  been  settled,  and  finally  settled,  by  the 
courts  of  law,  between  the  parties  interested,  and 
one  in  relation  to  which  it  did  not  become  us  to 
look  behind  the  record;  and  settled,  too,  on  prin- 
ciples recognized  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  civilized 
globe. 

If,  however,  sir,  you  look  into  the  testimony  in 
this  case,  it  will  be  found  that  no  court  could  by 
any  possibility  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
I  have  this  testimony  all  before  me,  but  cannot 
go  at  length  into  it.  It  is,  however,  conclusive 
to  show  that  these  men  were  never  slaves,  and 
that  Ruiz  and  Montez  had  not,  by  the  Spanish 
law,  any  right  whatever  to  their  possession. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  There  is  no  proof  of  Ihal 
fact. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  So  strong  was  the  proof  of 
that  fact,  that  the  United  States  district  attorney 
abandoned  the  point,  and  in  open  court  so  admitted, 
and  it  was  entered  on  the  record.  This  record  is 
as  follows:  "And  thereupon  it  was  admitted  in 
'  open  court,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States  for  said  district,  that  the  several  re- 
♦  spondenls  are  native  Africans,  and  recently  im- 
'  ported  into  the  Island  of  Cuba,  as  allejjed  in 
'  their  answers  to  the  libels  of  the  said  attorney." 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  He  admitted  it  without  suf- 
ficient proof. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  After  the  undue  zeal  manifested 
by  the  attorney  for  the  United  Stales  for  the  trans- 
fer of  these  unfortunate  persons  to  the  Spanish 
owners,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prosecu- 
ting officer  would,  without  proof,  abandon  this 
important  point  in  his  case.  But  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  opinion  of  the  district  court  upon 
the  evidence  before  them,  to  the  same  effent,  and 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates; 
and  I  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  say,  that  the 
opinion  of  that  officer  on  the  testimony,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  (constitiTted  as  it  is,)  would  out- 
weigh the  opinion  of  twenty  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  however  individually  respect- 
able. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  based  upon  the  admission  of  the  district 
attorney,  and  not  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  court 
had  all  the  evidence  before  them.  All  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  was  reduced  to  writing,  and 
came  with  the  other  papers  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court  say,  expressly:  "It  is  plain, 
'  beyond  controversy,  if  we  examine  the.  evidence, 
'  that  these  negroes  were  never  the  lawful  slaves  of 
'  Ruiz  or  Montez,  or  of  any  other  Spanish  sub- 
'jects.  Tliey  were  natives  of  Africa,  and  were 
'  kidnapped  there, and  were  unlawfully  transported 
'  to  Cuba,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
'  Spain,  and  the  most  solemn  edicts  and  declara- 
'  tionsof  thatGovernment,"&c.  Ruizand  iVlontez 
are  proved  to  have  made  the  pretended  purchase 
of  these  negroes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances.  And  so  cogent  and  irresistible  is  the 
evidence  in  this  respect,  that  the  district  attorney 
has  admitted  in  open  court,  upon  the  record,  that 
these  negroes  were  native  Africans,  and  recently 
imported  into  Cuba,  as  alleged  in  their  answers  to 
the  libels  in  the  case.  The  supposed  proprietary 
interest  of  Ruiz  and  Montez  is  completely  dis- 
placed, if  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  evidence,  or 
the  admission  of  the  district  attorney. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  must  have 
forgotten  the  testimony  in  this  case,  or  his  preju- 
dices must  have  grossly  misled  him,  in  persisting, 
as  I  perceive  that  he  still  does,  in  denying  the 
evidence  on  this  point.  I  am  aware  that  the  hon- 
orable member  once  wrote  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  I  forbear  to  characterize  as  1  think  it  de- 
serves; but  I  am  astonished  at  the  declaration  of 
the  gentleman.  It  only  furnishes  additional  proof 
of  what  we  have  often  seen  on  this  floor,  that  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  northern  men  in  this  House 
who  are  more  prejudiced  in  favor  of  southern  in- 
stitutions— of  southern  slavery — more  hostile  to 
the  negro  race,  and  more  opposed  to  freedom,  than 
the  more  elevated  and  intelligent  southern  gentle- 
men.    Every  southern   member  of  the  Supreme 


Court  concurred  in  the  opinion  which  I  have 
quoted.  They  rose  above  their  prejudices,  if  they 
had  any;  neither  sectional  nor  party  feelings  pre- 
vented their  deciding  the  case  upon  its  merits — of 
finding  the  facts  according  to  the  evidence,  and  of 
administering  justice  according  to  law. 

As,  however,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
seems  still  to  think  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  these  men  not  to  be  slaves,  I  will  refer  to  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  before  the  court.  Richard 
R.  Madden,  who  then  was,  and  for  a  year  previous 
had  been,  a  British  commissioner,  and  had  resided 
in  Havana  for  three  years  previous  to  that  time, 
states  that  the  duties  of  his  office  and  his  avo- 
cation led  him  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
Africans  recently  imported  from  Africa;  that  he 
had  seen  and  had  had  in  his  charge  many  hundreds 
of  them.  He  had  seen  the  Africans  in  the  custody 
of  the  marshal,  &c.  "  I  have  examined  them," 
he  said,  "  and  observed  their  language,  appear- 
'  ance,  and  manngrs;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
'  having  been  very  recently  brought  from  Africa." 
He  repeated  to  one  of  them  a  Mohammedan  form 
of  prayer  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  the  man 
immediately  recognized,  and  repeated  a  few  words 
after  him. 

On  being  inquired  of  by  the  district  attorney  if 
the  native  language  of  the  Africans  was  not  often 
continued  for  a  long  time  on  certain  plantations.' 
he  replied:  "  I  should  say,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
'  fact.  It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment 
'at  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  language  of 
'  the  negroes  is  disused,  and  the  Spanish  language 
'  adopted  and  acquired.  I  speak  this  from  a  very 
'  intimate  knowledge  of  the  negroes  in  Cuba,  from 
'  frequent  visits  to  plantations  and  journeys  in  the 
'  interior;  and  on  this  subject  I  think  I  can  say  my 
'  knowledge  is  as  full  as  any  person's  can  be." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Madden  is  very  full  and 
satisfactory  on  this  subject.  '  • 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  He  is  a  British  aboli- 
tionist. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  He  is,  I  presume,  a  British 
subject,  because  he  says  so:  whether  he  is  an  abo- 
litionist or  not,  I  know  not;  but  from  anything  I 
know  or  believe,  I  suppose  him  to  be  not  only  as 
credible,  but  as  intelligent  a  person  as  either  the 
honorable  member  or  myself. 

But  there  is  the  testimony  of  Dwight  P.  Janes, 
who  was  on  board  the  cutter.  He  says:  "  Ruiz 
'  went  into  the  cabin,  and  1  inquired  of  him  if  any 
'could  speak  English?  His  answer  was,  None 
'  but  one — he  a  few  words:  and  then  I  inquired  if 
'  they  could  speak  Spanish?  He  said,  no;  they 
'  were  just  from  Africa." 

Haley  testifies  to  the  same  conversations. 

Professor  .Tosiah  W.  Gibbs,  a  gentleman  learned 
in  languages,  made  out  a  vocabulary  of  the  Mendi 
language  from  James  Covey,  and  states  that  he 
was  able  by  means  of  it  to  converse  with  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  Africans.  He  also  says  that  they 
cannot  speak  the  Spanish  language.  "  From  the 
language  and  manners  of  these  negroes,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  formed  a  decided  opinion  that  they  are 
native  Africans,  and  recently  from  Africa." 

The  testimony  of  James  Covey,  a  colored  man, 
who  was  born  in  the  Mendi  country,  and  had  left 
there  seven  and  a  half  years  before,  and  had  served 
aboard  a  British  man-of-war,  and  been  in  this 
country  for  six  months,  testified  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  recently  from  Africa.  They  understood 
each  other,  and  conversed  freely  together  in  the 
Mendi  language.  The  scene  between  these  per- 
sons, as  described  to  me  by  a  number  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, was  such  as  not  only  in  the  highest  degree 
to  interest  all  present,  but  furnished  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact  of  their  being  recently 
from  their  native  country.  Their  delight  was  un- 
bounded at  finding  some  one  who  could  speak  in 
their  own  language. 

There  are  other  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
to  the  sanrie  eflfect,  but  I  will  not  consume  the  time 
of  the  House  by  going  more  into  detail. 

What  is  the  testimony  on  the  other  side  of  this 
question?  The  burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  per- 
sons claiming  those  negroes  as  slaves.  The  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  they  were 
required  to  substantiate  this  most  important  fact. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  such  to 
be  the  fact.  The  only  proof  presented  is  a  docu- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  passport,  to  which  the 
printed  name  of  the  Captain-general  was  attached. 


The  form,  also,  is  printed.  It  grants  permission 
to  carry  forty-nine  black  ladinos,  and  proceeds  to 
give  the  Spanish  names  of  forty-nine  persons,  and 
describes  them  as  the  property  of  Dr.  Jose  Ruiz, 
to  be  carried  to  PuertoPrincipe  by  sea,  &c.  These 
passports  give  no  description  of  the  persons;  and 
it  is  not  shown  that  the  Spanish  names  in  the  pass- 
port were  ever  applied  to  these  negroes.  So  that, 
not  only  does  this  document  afford  no  proof  what- 
ever, or  very  slight  indeed,  that  these  men  were 
slaves,  even  if  correctly  described,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  document  was  designed  to  apply 
to  or  describe  these  men  at  all.  But  giving  to  this 
paper  all  the  weight  which  is  clainted  for  it,  it  cer- 
tainly furnishes  the  very  slightest  presumptive  evi- 
dence. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  this  other 
important  fact,  to  wliich  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
Spanish  Government  has  never  furnished  any 
proof  whatever  that  these  men  were  slaves,  or  trt  ^ 
show  that  the  facts  which  are  found  by  the  court 
to  be  true  are  no  facts  at  all.  The  first  of  these 
trials  was  had  eight  or  nine  years  since,  and  yet 
the  Spanish  minister  and  Spanish  Government 
have  brought  forward  nothing,  positively  nothing, 
to  shake  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  which  they 
complain. 

But,  sir,  I  would  inquire,  what  does  the  Span- 
ish minister  ask  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?  What  have  the  United  States  done,  or 
omitted  to  do?  Is  the  very  bold  claim  made  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  should  pay  to  two  Spanish 
subjects  the  sum  of  $50,000,  because  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
decided  their  case,  as  they  think,  erroneously? 
If  such  a  principle  should  be  established,  it  ought 
to  apply  to  the  cases  of  American  citizens  as  well 
as  Spanish  subjects,  and  it  would  lead  to  some- 
what expensive  and  somewhat  disgraceful  results. 

I  have  said  enough,  sir,  I  think,  to  show  that 
the  claim  of  the  Spanish  nation  upon  the  United 
States  is  utterly  without  foundation;  that  there  is 
not  a  decent  pretence  in  its  favor;  that  it  is  so 
groundless  that  it  is  ridiculous. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  sir,  of  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  now  and  heretofore,  on  this  sub- 
ject? What  apology  can  be  given  for  urging  upon 
Congress  such  a  claim  as  this?  They  not  only 
yield  to  an  unfounded  demand,  but  they  outrage, 
by  so  doing,  the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.  It  is  quite  as  much  as  many  can 
do,  when  the  Government  has  by  treaty  become 
trustee  for  paying  out  a  fund  for  those  whose  ne- 
groes were  captured,  and  the  amount  for  which 
was  received  from  a  foreign  nation,  to  execute  this 
trust;  but  when  the  demand  is  to  pay  for  negroes* 
as  slaves  who  were  never  slaves,  and  when  there 
was  no  proof  whatever  that  they  ever  were  slaves, 
and  when  the  highest  court  m  the  land  have  de- 
cided that  they  were  free,  such  recommendation 
of  the  President  is  most  audacious,  if  not  insulting. 
The  course,  however,  heretofore  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  these  Amistad  negroes  is  far  more  excep- 
tionable. 

When  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  the  Amistad  at 
New  London  became  known  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  in 
which  he  claimed,  among  other  things,  "that  the 
'  negroes  should  be  conveyed  to  Havana,  or  be 
'  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
'  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  order  to 
'  their  being  tried  by  the  Spanish  laws,  which  they 
'  have  violated,"  &c.  This  claim  was  made  prin- 
cipally under  the  9ih  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795, 
which  provides  "  that  all  ships  and  merchandise, 
'  of  what  nation  soever,  which  shall  be  rescued  out  of 
'  the  hands  of  any  pirates  or  robbers  on  the  high 
'seas,  shall  be  brought  into  some  port  of  either 
'  State,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of 
'  the  officers  of  that  port,  in  order  to  be  taken  care 
'  of,  and  restored  entire  to  the  true  proprietor,  as 
_'  soon  as  due  and  sufficient  proof  shall  be  made 
'  concerning  the  property  thereof." 

This  correspondence  continues  between  the 
Spanish  minister  and  Mr.  Forsyth  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  30th  December,  1839,  the  Chevalier 
de  Argaiz,  the  then  Spanish  minister,  writes  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and,  after  referring  to  a  conversation 
between  them,  and  stating  that  the  negroes  had 
declared  before  the  court  of  Connecticut  that  they 
were  not  slaves,  and  that  the  best  means  of  testing 
the  truth  of  their  statement  was  to  bring  them 
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before  the  courts  of  Havana,  he  adds:  "  Being,  at 
'  tlie  same  time,  desirous  to  free  the  Government 
'  of  tiie  United  States  from  the  trouble  of  keeping 
'said  nep'oes  in  prison,  I  venture  to  request  of 
'  you  to  prevail  upon  the  President  to  allow  to  the 
'  Government  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  the  assist- 
'  ance  which  it  asks,  undei'  the  present  circum- 
'  stances,  from  that  of  the  United  States,  by  placing 
'  the  negroes  found  on  board  of  the  said  scliooner, 
'and  claimed  by  this  legation,  at  the  disposition 
'  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
,'  transporting  them  thither  in  a  ship  belonging  to 
'  the  United  States." 

It  is  quite  evident  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
proposition,  and  it  as  evidently  grew  out  of  a  con- 
versation between  the  Spanish  minister  and  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Executive  was  asked  to  vol- 
■Unteer  to  send  a  Government  vessel  to  transport 
these  negroes,  by  force,  to  Cuba;  and  one  of  the 
considerations  urged  by  the  Spanish  minister  is, 
"  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  vessel  of  the 
'  United  States  willing  to  take  charge  of  these  ne- 

*  groes,  and  to  transport  them  to  Havana."  And 
as  no  vessel  could  be  obtained  for  love  or  money, 
to  carry  out  this  nefarious  plan  of  sending  these 
freemen  to  Cuba  to  be  made  slaves,  or  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  killing  their  kidnappers,  the  Government 
was  asked  to  furnish  its  own  navy,  and  its  gener- 
ous officers  and  seamen.  What  was  the  answer 
to  this  proposition  to  use  a  Government  vessel  in 
this  slave  trade,  of  a  new  and  aggravated  kind? 
The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth)  replied: 
"  Having  laid  your  note  before  the  President,  I  am 
'  instructed  to  state  to  y(Tu,that,  in  the  event  of  the 
'  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  Connecticut,  in  the 
'case  referred  to^  being  such  as  anticipated,  the 
'  schooner  Amistad,  which  you  represent  as  not 
'  being  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea,  will,  with  such 
'goods  as  were  found  on  board,  be  delivered  to 
'  any  persons  whom  you  may  designate;  and  that, 
'  animated  by  that  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
'  reciprocal  convenience  which  the  President  is 
'  anxious  should  ever  characterize  the  relations 
'  between  the  two  Governments,  he  shall  cause  the 
'  necessary  orders  to  be  given  for  a  vessel  of  the 

*  United  States  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  receive 
'  the  negroes  and  convey  them  to  Cuba,  with  in- 
'  structions  to  the  commander  to  deliver  them  to 
'  the  Captain-General  of  the  island.  The  President 
'  has  been  induced  the  more  readily  to  accede  to  your 
'  request  in  this  particular,  on  account  of  one  of  the 
'  leading  motives  which  prompted  you  to  make  it:  that 

'  THE     NEGROES,     HAVING    ASSERTED     BEFORE     THE 

*  COURT  OF  Connecticut  that  they  are  not 
'  slaves,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
'  the  truth  of  their  allegation  before  the 
'  proper  tribunals  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
'  whose  laios  alone,  taken  in  connection  ivith  circum- 
'  stances  occurring  before  the  arrival  of  the  negroes  in 
'  the  United  Stales,  the  question  of  their  condition  may 
'  be  legally  decided.'" 

If  there  is  any  thing  to  make  this  detestable  scheme 
more  revolting,  it  is  the  pretended,  hypocritical  de- 
sire to  afford  these  men  the  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing, in  Cuba,  their  rights  as  freemen.  I  know 
not,  sir,  that  there  is  to  be  found,  in  any  civilized 
government,  during  the  present  century,  a  more 
outrageous  act  than  was  here  designed  and  agreed 
to,  and  prepared  to  be  executed,  on  the  contin- 
gency referred  to. 

I  am  asked,  sir,  by  some  around  me,  the  name 
of  this  President  of  the  United  States  who  had  such 
a  tender  regard  for  the  liberty  and  lives  of  those 
unfortunate  men.  It  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  who 
is,  to-morrow,  to  be  nominated  as  the  candidate  for 
the  free-soil  party  at  Buffalo  ! 

There  seemed  to  be  a  strife  among  the  officers 
of  the  Government  who  should  show  the  greatest 
zeal  against  the  poor  negroes.  Mr.  Holabird,  the 
United  Slates  district  attorney  for  Connecticut,  in 
a  letter  of  the  9th  SefUember,  1839,  says:  "  I  would 
'  respectfully  inquire,  sir,  whether  there  are  no 
'  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Government  of  Spain, 
'  that  would  authorize  our  Government  to  deliver 
'  them  up  to  the  Spanish  authorities;  and,  if  so, 
'  whether  it  could  be  done  before  the  court  sits.'" 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  this  suggestion  was 
made  after  a  libel  had  been  filed,  and  process  had 
issued  and  been  served,  and  the  Africans  were  in 
the  custody  of  the  marshal.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  strange  proposition  was  not  repelled  with 
the  scorn  or  contempt  which  it  deserved. 


Under  date  of  September  11,  Mr.  Forsyth  re- 
plied, saying:  "Mr.  Calderon's  application  will 
'  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  for 
'  his  decision  upon  it,  with  which  you  shall  be 
'  made  acquainted  without  unnecessary  delay.  In 
'  the  mean  time,  you  will  take  care  that  no  proceed- 
'  ing  of  your  circuit  court,  or  of  any  other  judicial 
'  tribunal,  places  the  vessel,  cargo,  or  slaves,  beyond 
'  the  control  of  the  Federal  Executive.''' 

It  seems  that  with  this  zeal  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  those  poor  negroes,  no  measures  were 
too  violent  or  audacious.  This  executive  officer 
instructs  his  subordinate  to  take  care  that  no  pro- 
ceeding of  the  court  should  interfere  with  the  Fed- 
eral Executive.  How  this  care  was  to'  be  taken, 
what  measures  the  attorney  was  to  use  to  control 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  are  not 
pointed  out;  nor  does  it  appear  what  course  the 
attorney  pursued  to  perfect  this  hopeful  scheme. 

On  the 5th  November,  1839,  Mr.  Holabird  writes 
again  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  says:  "  As  a  final  de- 
'  cision  is  to  be  had  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  instant 
'  November,  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  if  there  is 
'  any  action  to  be  had  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
'  nient,  with  reference  to  the  blacks,  it  is  important 
'  that  we  be  informed  officially  or  unofficially  before 
'  the  session  of  the  court." 

Whether  any,  and  to  what  extent,  unofficial 
communications  passed  between  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Holabird,  in  furthering 
this  conspiracy,  will  probably  never  be  known. 

On  the  6th  January,  1840,  Mr.  Forsyth  writes 
to  Mr.  Holabird,  stating  that  the  President  had, 
ag:reeably  to  his  suggestion,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  request  of  the  Spanish  minister,  ordered 
a  vessel  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  negi'oes 
from  the  custody  of  the  marshal  as  soon  as  their 
delivery  should  have  been  ordered  by  the  court. 

On  the  llth  January,  1840,  Mr.  Holabird  again 
writes  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  makes  the  following 
upmarkable  inquiry:  "T/ie  marshal  loishes  me  to 
'  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  decree  by  the  court 
'  requiring  him  to  release  the  negroes,  or  in  case  of  an 
'  appeal  by  the  adverse  party,  it  is  expected  the  Execu- 
'  live  warrant  will  be  executed  7  and  requests  your 
'  instructions  on  that  subject." 

Whether  this  monstrous  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  was  the  result  of  official  or  unofficial 
communications  from  the  department,  does  not 
appear.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  considered  that  he 
was  carrying  out  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
Administration  by  the  suggestions  which  he  was 
making.  The  inquiry  simply  was,  whether  if  the 
court  decided  that,  as  they  claimed,  the  negroes 
were  free,  and  that  they  should  be  discharged,  the 
Government  should,  in  the  face  of  such  decision, 
and  in  violation  of  all  law,  order  them  forcibly  to 
be  removed  to  Cuba,  on  board  of  a  government 
vessel,  voluntered  for  that  service;  or,  if  the  decis- 
ion were  against  the  negroes,  and  they  should 
enter  an  appeal,  whether  they  should  be  removed 
in  spite  of  such  appeal,  and  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  their  claim  for  justice  before 
the  liighest  court  of  the  land. 

This  proposition  was  too  outrageous  and  bare- 
faced even  for  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Forsyth  replies  on  the  12th  January,  1840: 
"  With  reference  to  the  inquiry  from  the  marshal, 
'  to  which  you  allude,  I  have  to  state,  by  the  di- 
'  rection  of  the  President,  that,  if  the  decision  of 
'  the  court  is  such  as  is  anticipated,  the  order  of 
'  the  President  is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  un- 
'  less  an  appeal  shall  actually  have  been  interposed. 
'  Yo^i,  are  not  to  take  for  granted  that  it  will  be  intev- 
'  posed." 

I  know  not,  sir,  with  what  language  to  charac- 
terize this  transaction.  This  studied,  unrelenting, 
unceasing  hostility  to  those  poor  Africans,  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
district  attorney — this  nefarious  and  detestable 
scheme  for  the  wholesale  kidnapping  of  those  poor 
men,  and  eventual  murder,  under  the  forms  of  law, 
in  Cuba, — are  worthy  of  the  strongest  expressions 
of  detestation  and  abhorrence  that  our  copious 
language  affords.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  lan- 
guage of  these  tnen,  nor  the  nefarious  scheme 
which  was  so  cunningly  devised.  The  marshal 
was  not  to  take  for  granted  that  an  appeal  would  be 
interposed.  The  moment  the  decision  was  had, 
they  were  to  be  forcibly  hurried  off  by  this  Gov- 
ernment officer,  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
willing  to  act  his  part  in  this  detestable  business. 


No  time  was  to  be  allowed.  The  appeal  must 
"  actually  have  been  interposed."  The  interpos- 
ing an  appeal  might  require  a  short  time,  but  no 
time  was  to  be  allowed.  These /rientfa  of  liberty 
were  impatient  for  the  removal  of  these  negroes  to 
a  state  of  slavery  or  death.  Their  anxiety  was  so 
great  for  the  transfer  of  the  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery,  out  of  pretended  tenderness  to  those  mis- 
erable men,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  court  of 
Cuba,  that  they  could  not  wait  for  an  appeal  to  be 
interposed  to  thehighest  court  of  the  nation  !  They 
must  be  sent  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  a  fair  trial 
forthwith  !  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  must  be  violated  in  the  persons  of  these 
wretched  people ! 

I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  most  of  the  leading 
actors  in  this  horrible  business  were  northern  men 
from  the  free  States,  who  had  not  the  excuse  oP 
the  early  habits  and  prejudices  of  persons  from 
the  slave  States.  It  is  ever  so.  When,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  men  born  and  bred  at  the  North, 
with  all  the  fixed  opinions  and  deep  feelings  of 
northern  men,  from  ambition  or  baser  motives, 
sell  themselves  to  the  South,  they  shrink  from 
nothing,  but  are  ready  to  do  the  dirtiest  jobs,  and 
perform  the  vilest  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that,  although  born  and 
bred  at  the  South,  (Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  was 
in  the  chair,)  your  feelings  of  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence at  these  transactions  are  as  strong  as  my 
own.  I  see  around  me  many  southern  gentlemen 
who  have  the  opinions  of  the  country  from  which 
they  come — prejudices,  as  I  think — on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  I  know,  sir,  that  these  gentlemen  think 
as  I  do  as  to  the  course  proposed  with  regard  to 
those  Africans.  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  they  must 
scorn  the  baseness  of  such  propositions,  and  utterly 
despise  the  men  who  would  make  them.  An  ap- 
peal to  those  northern  Democrats  who  are  devoted 
to  the  South,  is,  I  am  aware,  quite  in  vain;  but  on 
a  question  like  this,  I  know  that  I  could  rely  upon 
many  honorable  gentlemen  from  the  South  before 
me  in  the  full  and  unmeasured  expression  of  in- 
dignation at  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  his  Secretary  of  State  and  prosecuting 
attorney. 

Never,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  I  live  could  I 
give  my  vote  for  paying  on»  dollar  to  the  Spanish 
Government  for  those  negroes.  The  claim  is  not 
only  utterly  groundless,  and  wholly  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  right,  but  based  on  principles 
which  I  utterly  condemn  and  abhor. 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  14th  May,  1818,  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  says: 

"All  these  considerations  combining  with  the 
'  desire  entertained  by  his  Majesty,  of  cooperating 
'  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  putting  an  end  to 
'  this  traffic,  which,  if  indefinitely  continued,  might 
'  involve  alL-in  the  most  serious  evils,  have  defer- 
'  mined  his  Majesty  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
'  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
'  by  which  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  stipu- 
'  lated  and  agreed  on,  under  certain  regulations; 
'  and  I  have  received  his  commands  to  deliver  to  the 
'  President  a  copy  of  the  same;  his  Majesty  feel- 
'  ing  confident,  that  a  measure  so  completely  in 
'  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  this  Govern- 
'  ment,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Republic, 
'  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  him." 

The  treaty  referred  to  was  signed  at  Madrid  the 
23d  September,  1817.  On  the  28th  June,  1835, 
another  treaty  was  concluded  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  the  first  and  second  articles  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

"Art.  1.  The  slave  trade  is  hereby  again  de- 
'  clared,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  be  henceforth 
'  totally  and  finally  abolished  in  all  parts  of  the 
'  world. 

"Art.  2.  Her  majesty,  the  Queen  Regent  of 
'  Spain,  during  the  minority  of  her  daughter  Donna 
'  Isabella  the  Second,  hereby  engages,  that  imme- 
'  diately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
'  present  treaty,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards, 
'  as  may  become  needful,  her  Majesty  will  take 
'  the  most  effectual  measures  for  preventing  the 
'  subjects  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  from  being  con- 
<  cerned,  and  her  flag  from  being  used,  in  carrying 
'  on,  in  any  way,  the  trade  in  slaves;  and  that 
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•  especially  that,  within  two  months  after  the  said 
'  exchanije,  she  will  promulu;ate  tliroughout  the 
'  dominions  of  her  Catholic  Majesty  a  penal  law, 

•  inflicting  a  severe  punishment  on  all  those  her 
'  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects  who  shall,  under  any 
'  pretext  whatever,  take  any  part  whatever  in  the 

•  traffic  in  slaves." 

On  the  2d  November,  1838,  a  royal  order  was 
addi'essed  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  referring;  to  the  fact  of  "  the  clandestine  in- 
troduction of  black  slaves, "and  directing  the  pros- 
ecution of  all  persons  engaged  in  "this  deplorable 
contraband,""  before  coin  petent  tribunals,  for  their 
exeaiplary  punishment,"  &c. 

Extract  from  document  JVb.  185,  1st  session,  (Exec 

utwe  Docximent,  House  of  Representatives,)  twenty 

sixth  Congress,  pp.  67-69. 

Department  of  State,  January  2,  1840. 

The  vessel  destined  to  convey  the  negroes  of  the 
Amistad  to  Cuba,  to  be  ordered  to  anchor  off  the 
port  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  the 
lOih  of  January  next,  and  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive said  negroes  from  the  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  Havana, 
under  instructions  to  be  hereafter  transmitted. 

Lieutenants  Gedney  and  Meade  to  be  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  proceed  in  the 
same  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  their  tes- 
timony in  any  proceedings  that  may  be  ordered 
by  the  authorities  of  Cuba  in  the  matter. 

These  or<iers  should  be  given  wiih  special  in- 
structions that  they  are  not  to  be  communicated  to 
any  one. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Mtvy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Navy  Department,  January  3,  1840. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  memorandum  sent  by  you  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  United  Stales  schooner  Grampus,  Lieu- 
tenant Commanding  John  S.  Paine,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  bay  of  New  Haven,  to 
receive  the  negroes  captured  in  the  Amistad.  The 
Grampus  will  probably  be  at  the  point  designated 
a  day  or  two  before  the  lOih  instant,  and  will  there 
await  her  final  instructions  in  regard  to  the  ne- 
groes. 

Lieutenants  Gedney  and  Mende  have  been  or- 
dered to  lake  passage  in  the  Grampus  for  Havana, 
to  give  testimony  there  respecting  the  capture  of 
the  Amistad. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  K.  PAULDING. 

Hon.  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  J^avy. 
Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  January  7,  1840.  ) 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  in- 
stant, stating  that,  agreeably  to  a  memorandum 
furnished  you  from  this  department,  orders  had 
been  given  to  Lieutenant  Commanding  John  S. 
Paine,  of  the  schooner  Grampus,  to  proceed  off 
the  port  of  New  Haven,  and  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  on  board  his  vessel  the  negroes  of  the 
Spanish  schooner  Amistad,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  them  to  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  their  de- 
livery being  adjudged  by  the  circuit  court,  before 
whom  the  case  is  pending.  It  will  be  expedient 
for  Lieutenant  Paine,  on  his  arrival  off  New  Ha- 
ven, to  place  himself  in  communication  with  Mr. 
W.  S.  Holabird,  the  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  to  whom  corre- 
sponding instructions  have  been  given,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  the  earliest  information  of  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  advise  with  him  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  I  enclose  an 
order  from  the  President  to  the  marshal  of  the 
district,  directing  him  to  place  the  negroes  at  the 
disposition  of  Lieutenant  Paine,  who,  on  being 
informed  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  will  serve  it 
upon  the  marshal.  Lieutenant  Paine  will  likewise 
receive  from  the  district  attorney  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  records,  documents,  and  evidence  in 
the  case,  which  he  will  convey  to  Cuba,  to  be  used 
by  the  authorities  of  the  island  in  any  proceedings 
which  they  may  institute  in  relation  to  it.  On  his 
arrival  at  Havana,  he  will  give  notice  of  it  to  the 
consul,  with  the  enclosed  letter,  explanatory  of  the 
object  of  his  visit;  and  will,  in  every  respect,  con- 


form with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  receive 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  ne- 
groes and  papers  to  the  authorities  of  the  island. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  this  department  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  his  interference  with  the  author- 
ities of  Cuba  has  been  requested,  in  order  that 
such  testimony  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain 
from  Lieutenants  Gedney  and  Meade  be  taken  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  officers  will  be 
detained  but  a  short  time  at  Havana,  and  that  they 
may  return  in  the  Grampus,  if  it  shall  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Navy  Department  to  afford 
them  a  passage  home  in  that  vessel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JOHN  FORSYTH. 
Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Mivy. 

The  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut  will  deliver  over  to  Lieu- 
tenant John  S.  Paine,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  aid  in  conveying  on  board  the  schooner 
Grampus,  under  his  command,  all  the  negroes, 
late  of^  the  Spanish  schooner  Amistad,  in  his  cus- 
tody, under  process  now  pending  before  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut.  For  so  doing,  this  order  will  be  his 
warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, this  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1840. 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

By  the  President: 

John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  Slate. 


DEMOCRACY. 


SPEECH  OF   MR.   DAVID   FISHER, 

OF  OHIO, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  ' 

Jlugust  8,  1848. 
The  House  being  in  Coiiuiiittee  oClhe  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  liaving  under  consideration  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill- 
Mr.  FISHERsaid:  That  some  days  since,  when 
the  Oregon  bill  was  before  the  House,  he  tried  to 
get  the  floor,  but  did  not  succeed,  to  give  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery;  but  as 
that  bill  had  now  passed  the  House  and  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  the  subject  had  been  discussed 
till  it  was  worn  threadbare,  he  would  relieve  the 
minds  of  the  committee  a  little  by  discussing  a 
subject  which  had  often  been  alluded  to  in  the 
speeches  of  gentlemen,  especially  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House;  and  as  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life," 
he  would  say  some  things  on  the  subject  of  De- 
mocracy. 

Being  no  lawyer,  and  not  professing  to  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of  refined  and  hair-splitting  discus- 
sions as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  on  tlie  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  no  safe  way  to  judge  of  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  instrument,  save  by 
looking  at  the  course  of  those  who  had  framed  it, 
to  see  what  they  understood  it  to  mean,  and  that 
he  received  as  its  true  meaning.  The  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  were 
surely  the  best  judges  of  what  it  meant;  and  when 
he  could  find  out  what  they  thought  to  be  its  mean- 
ing, he  was  satisfied,  and  that  he  took  to  be  its  true 
meaning.  They  had  established  this  Government, 
wd  whatever  they  instituted  must  be  of  course 
constitutional.  This  was  enough  for  him.  Men 
might  refine  and  speculate  with  great  ingenuity, 
and  advance  contradictory  arguments  both  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  perplex  a  plain  man;  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  was  to 
ask,  what  did  our  forefathers  think,  who  created 
the  Government.' 

Judging  by  this  rule,  he  found  that  among  other 
things  that  were  constitutional  was  the  prohibition 
by  Congress  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  make  a  regulation  of  that 
kind  never  had  been  questioned  till  about  one  year 
since;  and,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  arguments  adduced  against  it  were 
false,  and  of  no  force. 

But  he  would  not  pursue  that  point  any  further, 
but  intended  at  some  future  time,  and  on  a  proper 
occasion,  to  fully  discuss  it. 


Much  had  been  said,  as  well  here  as  elsewhere, 
about  the  Democracy  of  one  side  of  this  House, 
and  the  Federalism  of  the  other.  There  was  a 
direct  reference  to  this  in  Mr.  Cass's  letter  accept- 
ing his  late  nomination  by  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion. He  there  argued  that  the  party  now  called 
Democrats  was  the  old  original  Democratic  party 
of  this  country;  while  those  calling  themselves 
Whigs  were  none  other  than  the  old  Federal  party 
originated  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  Now,  on  the 
truth  of  this  position,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words,  to  which  he  invited  the  particular  attention 
of  his  Democratic  friends. 

Mr.  F.  claimed  that  the  "V^hig  party  of  the 
present  day  were  the  same  original  Democratic 
party  whicli  had  existed  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  And  he  insisted  fur- 
ther, that,  whatever  their  opponents  might  be, 
they  were  not  the  Democracy  of  this  country — 
they  had  no  claim  whatever  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  original  and  true  Democracy  of 
the  days  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madi- 
son. 

Democracy  was  a  matter  of  principle;  it  could 
not  change.  What  was  Democracy  in  the  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome  was  Democracy  now.  What 
had  been  Democracy  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  this  Government  must  be  Democracy  still.  If 
any  body  of  men  made  "'progress"  from  those 
principles  and  from  that  sort  of  Democracy,  they 
were  not  and  could  not  be  any  longer  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr.  F.  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  this  point.  He  should  not  enter  into  an 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  what  Democracy  was. 
He  should  on  that  subject  take  as  his  premises 
that  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  not 
deny — viz:  that  the  Democratic  party  had  had 
possession  of  the  Government  of  this  country  from 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  as  President, 
in  1801,  down  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Monroe's,  in  1825. 
For  twenty-four  years.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  Administration  was  Democratic.  This 
all  would  admit.  Here,  then,  was  the  foundation. 
Theirs  was  true  Democracy;  it  was  a  mere  truism 
to  affirm  this — none  denied  it.  To  this  standard 
he  would  bring  the  present  parties,  and  test  their 
Democracy. 

Now,  Democracy  did  not  consist  in  the  name; 
it  consisted  in  a  set  of  principles.  The  name  by 
which  a  party  has  called  itself,  or  was  called  by 
others,  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  A  name 
would  not  make  one  party  Federalists,  or  their 
opponents  Republicans.  It  was  the  principle  that 
made  the  thing.  If  a  body  of  men  held  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy,  they  were  Democrats;  if  not, 
they  were  not.  If,  then,  those  called  Whigs  held 
Democratic  principles,  were  they  not  Democrats.' 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  principles  they  held 
were  the  old  admitted  original  principles  of  De- 
mocracy, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  in 
fact  and  in  truth  Democrats,  and  nothing  but  Dem- 
ocrats. 

A  gentleman  [Mr.  Brodhead]  asked  him,  if 
this  was  so,  why  they  did  not,  then,  call  themselves 
Democrats?  They  did;  but,  for  distinction's  sake, 
they  were  called  Whigs.  [A  laugh.]  Our  fathers 
were  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Republicans,  for 
they  are  all  the  same  thing. 

Now,  Mr.  F.  would  ask  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  that  Hall,  what  single  principle  they  held, 
or  what  single  measure  they  advocated,  which  had 
been  advocated  and  held  by  the  original  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  country?  Not  one;  not  a  single 
one.  This  may  astonish  some  gentlemen,  but  it  ia 
true,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  The  Whigs  did;  they 
held  to  every  one  of  the  leading  principles  and 
measures  of  that  party.  They  were  the  true  lineal 
descendants  of  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  spoke  of  them  collectively  as  a  party;  they 
were  not  to  be  judged  from  the  opinions  or  the 
course  of  an  individual  or  individuals.  They  ought 
to  be  judged  by  their  acts  and  from  public  docu- 
ments, acknowledged  by  the  party,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Baltimore  platform  and  Cass's  letter.  By  this 
standard  Mr.  F.  would  now  try  them. 

When  the  old  Democr*tic  party,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government,  adopted  a  course  of  meas- 
ures, that  course  was  either  constitutional,  or  those 
who  pursued  it  perjured  themselves,  or  they  did 
not  understand  the  Constitution;  but  no  one  dare 
say  that  they  perjured  themselves,  or   that  they 
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did  not  understand  the  Constitution.  Now,  what 
had  been  these  measures? 

The  first  he  would  refer  to  was  a  protective  tariff. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  first  revenue  law  ever  enact- 
ed it  was  expressly  declared,  that  one  end  in  passing 
it  was  to  encourage  our  own  manufactures,  and 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries.  Then 
a  protective  tariflf  was  constitutional. 

Two  years  after,  they  had  established  a  bank  of 
the  United  Stales.  This,  too,  was  constitutional 
for  the  same  reason — it  was  instituted  by  the  fra- 
mersofthe  Constitution  themselves,  it  was  declared 
to  be  constitutional  by  the  courts,  and  it  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people;  no  tribunal  had  ever 
decided  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  All  who  denied 
its  constitutionality  were  mere  picayune  politicians, 
and  their  design  was  to  mislead  the  people. 

Here  w6te  two  leading  measures  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Washington. 

But  perhaps  gentlemen  would  say,  that  Wash- 
ington's administration  was  not  Democratic.  Then 
he  would  go  on  and  look  at  Mr.  Madison's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  immediate 
successor.  It  would  be  presumed,  he  admitted, 
that  Mr.  Madison  was  a  Democrat.  And  had  he 
not  established  a  bank  of  the  United  States?  He 
had.  And  did  he  not  countenance  a  protective 
tariff?  He  did,  and  even  increased  it.  Then  these 
two  measures  were  constitutional,  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son sanctioned  both;  and  he  was  a  Democrat — that 
no  one  denies.  The  Democratic  party,  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  United  States  Government. 
That,  too,  was  constitutional,  because  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  had  admitted  it  to  be  so. 

Here,  then,  were  three  grand  and  leading  meas- 
ures, all  of  which  had  been  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Now,  when  the  Whig  partyadvocated  these  very 
measures  they  were  called  Tories  and  Federalists. 
But  if  th?  Whigs,  for  approving  of  these  things, 
were  Federalists,  what  were  the  fathers  of  the  old 
Democratic  party  ?  They  had  approved  the  same. 
And  all  must  admit  that  the  original  Democracy 
were  in  power  for  twenty-four  years;  and  during 
that  time  these  had  been  leading  measures  of  the 
national  policy. 

Then  came  in  John  Cluincy  Adams.  And  in 
what  did  he  differ  from  his  three  next  predeces- 
sors ?  Had  he  departed  in  any  one  respect  from 
the  course  they  had  marked  out  for  him  ?  Not  one. 
He  followed  them  all  in  their  footsteps,  and  deliv- 
ered down  the  Government  in  as  perfect  a  slate  of 
purity  as  it  came  into  his  hands,  or  had  ever  known 
in  the  best  days  of  the  Republic.  He  surrendered 
it  a  pure  Democracy  into  the  hands  of  General 
Jackson. 

Well,  and  what  happened  soon  after  General 
Jackson  came  into  power?  Why,  the  party  calling 
itself  Democratic  departed  straightway  from  all  the 
principles  of  Democracy.  And  now  they  charged 
all  the  measures  of  the  Whigs  as  Federal  measures; 
and  why?  Simply,  to  hide  their  own  deformity, 
because  they  had  themselves  forsaken  Democracy 
and  learned  to  oppose  the  measures  of  their  polit- 
ical fathers  and  laid  them  all  in  ruins,  and  still 
claimed  to  be  Democrats. 

In  the  first  place,  they  departed  from  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  internal  improvements:  General  Jack- 
son vetoed  the  Maysville  road  bill.  Next,  they 
departed  from  a  United  States  bank,  and  then  from 
a  protective  tariff.  From  1824  up  to  1832  they 
had  advocated  the  same  principles  the  Whigs  did. 
Daring  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  admin- 
istration, the  two  parties — the  Democratic  (now 
Whig)  and  Federal  (now  Locofoco)  parties — were 
fused  into  one,  the  Republican  party.  The  Fed- 
eral parly  adopted  the  same  measures  as  the  Whig 
or  Republican  party.  Had  not  the  leading  men 
of  their  party — Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Benton,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  with  all  the  rest  who  were 
in  the  Senate — voted  for  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  very 
highest  and  most  protective  in  its  character  of  any 
tariff  law  ever  enacted  ?  Certainly  they  did.  They 
then  believed  it  constitutional,  or  they  would  not 
have  voted  for  it.  In  like  manner  they  had  voted 
for  a  United  States  bank. 

Now,  if  the  Whigs  were  to  be  denounced  as 
Federalists  for  approving  and  supporting  these 
measures,  what  was  to  be  said  of  Van  Buren, 
Benton,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  present 


Democratic  party?  In  condemning  the  Whigs 
were  not  these  gentlemen  condemning  themselves? 
Certainly,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were, 
then  Federalists.  They  had  departed  now  from 
the  principles  of  the  original  Democracy  so  en- 
tirely that  they  did  not  now  advocate  one  single 
one  of  the  great  and  leading  measures  which  they 
supported  fifteen  years  ago.  They  had  turned  a 
political  summerset;  and  now  violently  opposed 
what  they  once  as  strenuously  advocated.  Will 
any  gentleman  deny  this?  Certainly  not.  How, 
then,  can  theyclaim  to  be  Democrats  now?  They 
either  are  not  now,  or  they  were  not  then;  that  is 
settled  fact,  ^/^e!/ wanted  the  Whigs  to  give  their 
creed  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention:  but  this  was 
unnecessary;  the  Whigs  held  the  same  principles 
they  always  had  held — the  same  that  they  held 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  the  Whig  creed  is,  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  measures  and  policy  of  those  pure  Re- 
publicans were.  We  have  never  changed  since 
Washington's  administration, 

Mr.  Pettit  here  asked  whether  the  Whig  party 
were  now  in  favor  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  for 
the  distribution  of  the  public  lands;  in  favor  of  a 
United  States  bank;  and  in  favor  of  the  Executive 
veto  ? 

Mr.  Fisher  said  he  would  give  the  honorable 
gentleman  a|i  honest  answer.  The  Whigs  had 
been  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  and  they  still 
believed  in  its  constitutionality,  but  some  doubted 
its  expediency  at  this  time;  but  as  to  himself,  he 
was  in  favor  of  it  now,  and  would,  if  he  could,  re- 
peal the  sub-treas(\ry  law  to-morrow,  and  substi- 
tute a  United  States  bank  in  place  of  it.  For  forty 
years  we  had  had  a  United  States  bank,  which  col- 
lected, keptsafely,anddisbursed  the  public  money, 
free  of  cost  to  the  Governmentof  the  United  States, 
whilst  we  had  at  this  session  of  Congress  appro- 
priated forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  sub-treasury  for  one  single 
year,  which  would  be  for  forty  years  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  lands,  the  Whigs  icould 
be  in  favor  of  it  if  the  gentleman  and  his  party 
had  not  pledged  it  for  money  they  borrowed,  and 
thus  put  it  out  of  their  reach.  As  to  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  Whigs  have  never  contended  for 
that;  they  do  not  ask  for  a  high  protective  tariff; 
that  is  the  language  of  the  gentleman  and  his  parly, 
not  ours.  We  are  content  with  simply  a  reason- 
ably proJecHi-e  tariff,  without  the  term  high;  and 
this  we  had  been  in  favor  of  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  still  were. 

As  to  the  abrogation  of  the  veto  power,  he  be- 
lieved the  party  did  not  desire  it  entirely  abolished, 
but  wished  it  modified  or  restricted.  But  as  for 
himself,  he  desired  to  see  it  entirely  abolished  from 
the  Nationalf> State,  and  Territorial  Governmenis; 
for  it  was  a  relic  of  despotism,  which  had  no  busi- 
ness in  a  republican  Government.  But,  as  it  is 
not  abolished,  he  would  vote  for  the  man  for  Presi- 
dent who  would  not  exercise  that  power  only  in 
cases  of  unconstitutional  legislation. 

The  Whigs,  as  he  had  already  said,  continued 
to  hold  the  same  doctrine  they  always  held.  There- 
fore they  were  under  no  necessity  of  making  a  new 
platform  of  principles  every  four  years,  for  that 
would  imply  an  abandonment  of  former  principles. 
Let  those  do  it  who /ictre  no  fixed  principles.  Where 
the  Federalists  found  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monro«,  they  will  find  their  lineal  descendants, 
the  Whigs,  battling  for  the  same  principles  and 
policy  to-day.  It  was  principle  which  made  a  Re- 
publican; the  name  without  the  principle  was 
nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing. 

He  called  these  gentlemen  Democrats,  tut  he 
did  so  only  out  of  courtesy;  and  it  often  made  him 
smile  when  he  heard  them  calling  themselves  "  the 
Democracy  of  the  country."  When  he  heard 
them  talk  in  this  way,  he  looked  at  them  to  see 
whether  they  were  not  jesting;  for  they  denied  all 
that  the  true  Democracy  had  advocated  from  the 
beginning.  And  they  themselves  had  once  advo- 
cated a  United  States  bank,  and  even  General 
Jackson  held  that  a  bank  was  constitutional,  for 
he  had  told  Congress,  that  if  they  had  asked  him, 
he  could  have  given  them  the  project  of  one  that 
would  have  been  constitutional. 

But  what  did  they  advocate  now?  The  sub- 
treasury — an  exclusive  metallic  currency:  one  for 


the  Government,  and  another  for  the  people;  the 
kingly  veto  power;  free  trade; — not  one  of  which 
had  they  approved  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  not 
one  of  which  was  ever  advocated  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  former  years;  and  at  the  time 
General  Gordon,  of  Virginia,  had  introduced  the 
sub-treasury,  the  President,  the  "  Democratic" 
President,  and  the  whole  party,  with  one  voice, 
went  against  it.  Now  they  were  for  free  trade; 
then  t+iey  had  been  utterly  opposed  to  it. 

What,  then,  was  Democracy?  It  professed  to 
advocate  the  veto  and  the  sub-treasury.  Well,  and 
whence  did  they  get  these  measur(;s?  From  the 
Democracy  of  old?  Not  at  all.  Why,  as  to  the 
!sub-treasury,  President  Van  Buren  told  Congress 
that  he  had  written  to  twenty-seven  different  des- 
potic Governments  in  Europe,  and  twenty-two  of 
the  number  had  a  sub-treasury.  He  imported  it 
from  des()otic  Europe,  and  he  brought  ii  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty,  [a  laugh;]  and  when 
the  party  .saw  the  beauteous  offspring  of  so  many 
kings,  they  baptized  it  "  Democracy." 

Well,  and  where  had  they  got  their  free-trade 
doctrine?  From  the  Republican  party  of  old? 
No.  From  Great  Britain?  Yes,  and  from  the 
Toriesof  the  Revolution.  The  Tories  were  then  its 
only  advocates  in  this  country.  The  whole  scheme 
could  be  traced  directly  to  that  source. 

And  then  as  to  the  veto.  To  what  could  that 
trace  its  paternity?  To  Democrats,  to  Democracy? 
No,  to  the  kingly  Governments  of  Europe;  and  it 
had  been  introduced  into  our  own  Constitution  by 
the  Federalists,  who  were  in  favor  of  "a  strong 
Government."  1 1  came  from  abroad;  it  was  not 
of  American  growth  or  Republican  origin.  Ita 
avowed  object  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Exec- 
utive arm.  The  Republicans  in  the  Conveiuion 
resisted,  demurred,  and  at  last  granted  it  with  great 
reluctance  for  the  sake  of  compromise.  Thus  this 
very  Republican  measure  had  for  its  progenitors 
despotism  and  Federalism. 

Well,  these  were  the  three  leading  doctrines  of 
the  present  Locofoco  party.  Call  the  party  which 
advocated  them  by  what  name  you  pleased,  it 
certainly  was  not  the  Democracy.  On  the  olh«r 
hand,  the  Whigs  were  opposed  to  all  kingly  cus- 
toms and  doctrines.  They  still  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  their  Democratic  fathers;  they  followed 
(to  borrow  a  purely  Democratic  phrase)  "in  the 
footsteps  of  their  illustrious  predecessors."  The 
Whigs,  the  Whigs;  they  were  the  true  Democracy 
of  this  country. 

Again:  General  Cass  said  that  all  power  origi- 
nated with  the  people,  and  that  the  Democratic 
party  were  always  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  This  was  well  enough  to  say,  but  their 
actions  went  directly  the  other  way.  Ever  since 
they  had  forsaken  their  first  love,  and  abandoned 
the  faith  of  their  Democratic  fathers,  the  President 
had  led  the  parly,  insie;id  of  the  party  leading  the 
President.  They  proceeded,  it  would  seem,  on  that 
Democratic  maxnn,  "The  King  can  do  no  wtong." 
The  parly  always  justified  every  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, no  matter  how  much  it  contradicted  what  he 
before  said  or  did.  Why  had  they  departed  from 
their  ancient  faith?  How  had  it  come  to  pass? 
Had  the  people  requested  it?  Never!  In  1828 
there  had  been  no  difference  betvveen  the  two  par- 
ties; both  agreed  in  the  same  opinions.  It  had 
een  said  that  General  Jackson  was  a  sort  of  living 
imbodiment  of  Democratic  doctrine.  He  had  been 
for  one  Presidential  term;  for  retrenchment  and 
reform;  against  the  appointment  of  members  of 
Congress  to  lucrative  offices,  because  it  would  cor- 
rupt the  Government;  and  against  proscription  for 
opinions'  sake. 

But  had  these  doctrines  been  carried  out  in  prar- 
tice?  How  came  the  party  to  separate  from  th  s 
high  road  of  Democracy,  and  decline  to  their  pre- 
sent condition  ?  Why  did  they  not  advocate  the- e 
doctrines  now?  Certainly,  it  was  not  because  tl  e 
people  had  urged  it  upon  them.  No,  the  reason 
was  abundantly  clear;  they  had  been  led  by  their 
modern  Presidents,  and  the  King  could  do  no 
wrong.  Thus,  when  the  President  said,  "  There 
ought  to  be  no  second  Presidential  term,"  the  parly 
said,  "  Agreed:  certainly,  there  ought  lobe  none." 
When  the  President  ran  for  a  second  term,  the 
parly  said,  "Right — perfectly  right;  there  ought 
to  be  a  second  term."  When*the  President  said, 
"  There  ought  to  be  no  proscription  for  opinions' 
sake,"  the  party  said, "  Ifou  are  right:  there  ought 
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to  be  no  such  thing  among  Democrats."  But 
when  the  President  commenced  such  a  course  of 
proscription  as  the  country  never  saw,  and  turned 
every  prominent  man  out  of  office  who  voted  against 
him,  "Exactly  right!"  cried  the  party,  "turn 
them  all  out!"  The  President  recommended 
retrenchment  and  reform;  the  party  chimed  in  and 
said,  "  All  right — retrench,  retrench."  When  the 
President  spent  more  money  than  all  his  predeces- 
sors, "  Exactly  so,"  said  the  party,  "  we  expected 
it."  When  the  President  denounced  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  Congress  to  office,  the  party 
said,  "  It  was  very  wrong;  it  ought  not  to  be  done; 
it  led  to  corruption."  When  the  President  imme- 
diately turned  about  and  appointed  three  times  as 
many  members  of  Congress  as  any  former  Presi- 
dent, "  Exactly  so,"  cried  the  party;  "  we  knew 
you  would  do  that;  it  is  right;  it  will  not  corrupt 
the  Government."  The  President  said,"  If  Con- 
gress had  applied  to  him,  he  would  have  given 
them  the  project  of  a  national  bank  that  was  quite 
constitutional."  "  We  knew  it,"  said  the  party; 
"  you  are  the  man  to  recommend  measures."  But 
when  he  said  a  bank  was  clearly  unconstitiUional, 
and  inexpedient,  too,."  We  were  just  thinking  so," 
said  the  party.  [A  laugh.]  When  the  President 
recommended  a  free  distribution  of  the  public  lands, 
the  party  said  it  was  like  a  father  dividing  his 
estate  among  his  children;  the  party  held  the  same 
doctrine,  and  praised  him  to  the  skies.  When  he 
said  that  it  was  all  unconstitutional  and  wrong, 
"  Just  so,"  said  the  party;  "  you  are  wiser  than 
we."  [Roars  of  laughter.]  When  the  President 
declared  that  it  was  wrong  to  hoard  up  the  public 
money  in  a  sub-treasury,  and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  lent  freely  to  the  people,  the  party 
said  there  never  was  such  a  President;  but  when 
the  President  sent  to  Europe  to  know  how  tliey 
kept  their  money,  and  found  that  twenty-two  ty- 
rants kept  it  in  vaults,  "  Exactly,"  cried  the  parly; 
"  that's  the  very  thing;  the  public  money  is  safe 
only  in  your  hands."  When  the  President  recom- 
mended to  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress 
the  training:  of  a  standing  army  of  200,000  men, 
"  Just  so,"  said  the  party;  "  that's  the  best  plan 
of  national  defence;  we  are  in  favor  of  it  too." 
"Ah!  but  stop,"  said  the  President,  "I  only 
recommended  it  <  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress;'  I  did  not  say  1  was  in  favor  of  it." 
[Shouts  of  merriment.]  "Oh  yes,  certainly," 
echoed  the  party;  "  you  did  not  say  you  were  in 
favor  of  it;  you  only  recommended  it  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  Congress,  and  that  is  all  that  we 
will  do." 

Well,  in  1840,  the  party  got  out  a  President  to 
lead  them,  but  they  had  a  candidate  in  view  that 
they  designed  to  elect"  in  1844.  They  took  up 
Martin  Van  Buren,  and  he  expected  he  was  going 
to  be  President.  He  wrote  a  certain  letter  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  "  Right,''  said  the  party; 
"you're  right;"  and  a  leading  Locofoco  paper  in 
Ohio  said  that  that  letter  would  getiMr.Van  IJuren 
five  thousand  votes  in  Ohio.  But,  after  all,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  not  nominated,  and  they  took  up 
James  K.  Polk.  He  had  written  a  letter /or  an- 
nexation. Again  the  party  was  obedient.  "Just 
so,"  said  they;  "  all  right;  it  will  expand  the  area 
of  freedom."  [Laughter.]  The  President  said 
that  annexation  would  not  bring  war;  no  fear  of 
it;  it  would  be  a  peaceful  annexation — "effected 
without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood."  "We 
knew  it,"  said  the  party;  "  we  always  said  so." 
The  President  informed  Congress  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  shed  American  blood  upon  American 
soil.  "  We  knew  it,"  cried  the  party;  "  we  said 
it  would  come  to  that."  The  President  told  them 
that  Texas  extended  from  the  mouth  to  the  source 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  "  To  be  sure  it  does,"  cried 
the  party.  Then  he  wrote  them  that  he  had  con- 
quered Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  province  belonged  to 
Mexico.  "Certainly;  what  a  valuable  conquest!" 
said  the  party.  The  President  told  them  in  one 
message  that  it  was  in  Texas.  "We  know  it  is," 
said  they.  He  told  them  in  the  next  message  that 
it  was  in  Mexico.  "  Yes,"  said  the  party,  "and 
you  conquered  it."  The  President  declared  that 
our  right  to  Oregon  up  to  54°  40'  was  "  clear  and 
unquestionable."  "Yes,"  said  the  party;  "if 
ever  there  wSs  a  just  claim,  this  is  just;  and  if  you 
ever  give  it  up,  yoft  will  sink  so  deep  into  infamy 
that  the  hand  of  resurrection  cannot  reach  you." 
The  President  gave  it  up,  five  and  a  half  degrees, 


down  to  49°.  "Just  so,"  said  the  party;  "  you 
have  done  wisely:  we  don't  want  it;  give  it  up  to 
England;  it  justly  belongs  to  her." 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  instead  of  the  President 
being  guided  by  the  will  of  the  people,  the  Presi- 
dent led  the  opinions  of  the  party  this  way  and 
that  way,  just  as  he  chose.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
sorry  picture,  but  it  is  none  too  highly  colored, 
and  is  true  to  the  life. 

In  departing  from  their  old  paths  of  Democracy, 
the  party  always  ran  into  extremes.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  could  not  strike  any  medium  course.  In 
1828  they  carried  protection  to  the  utmost  extreme; 
they  were  for  overdoing  the  thing  entirely;  now 
they  were  against  all  protection;  nothing  would  do 
but  free  trade.  So  with  the  banks.  He  removed 
the  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  where 
they  were  placed  by  law,  and  placed  them  in  the 
banks,  promising  to  give  the  country  a  belter  cur- 
rency and  a  safer  depository.  "To  be  sure,"  said 
the  parly,  "  a  much  better  currency.''  But,  soon 
after,  the  President  said  the  banks  were  all  corrupt, 
they  must  all  be  destroyed.  •"  Down  with  them," 
echoed  the  party;  "  they  are  all  corrupt."  Thus 
Mr.  F.  had  never  known  them  to  stop  at  any  point 
of  moderation,  but  always  to  drive  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  At  one  moment  they  went  for 
the  highest  tariff,  the  next  they  were  for  free  trade. 
One  day  the  President  took  the  public  money  from 
the  United  States  Bank  because  it  was  not  safe  in 
its  vaults;  the  next  day  he  put  it  in  the  vaults  of 
the  local  banks  and  told  them  to  loan  it  freely  to 
the  people:  and  the  banks  took  the  hint  and  loaned 
it  till  the  country  run  mad  with  speculation.  To 
supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
National  Bank,  the  State  Legislatures  chartered 
between  five  and  six  hundred  new  local  banks  in 
one  or  two  years.  In  Mr.  F.'s  own  State  they 
created  ten  banks  in  one  session  because  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  it.  But  a  United  States  Bank 
was  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to 
issue  paper;  so  did  all  these  Slate  banks;  and,  to- 
gether, they  flooded  the  country  with  bank  notes 
like  the  leaves  in  autumn.  Thus  they  induced  the 
people — lured  them — templed  them — to  plunge  into 
speculation  till  the  country  was  overwhelmed  with 
debt.  Then  he  issued  his  specie  circular  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  land  with  distress  and  ruin.  What 
had  been  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1829.' 
We  had  the  best  currency  in  the  world;  commerce 
and  manufactures  were  flourishing,  the  farmer  got 
good  prices  for  his  produce,  the  merchant  made 
fair  profits  on  his  capital,  the  laborer  had  good 
wages,  and  all  went  on  smoothly.  But  what  had 
been  its  condition  when  the  party  were  driven  from 
power,  and  the  people  gave  the  Presidency  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison.'  The  whole  community  was  over- 
run with  debt  and  bankruptcy,  our  markets  were 
destroyed,  the  Government  itself  was  bankrupt  in  a 
time  of  peace,  the  country  was  in  deW.  and  ruined.. 
All,  yes,  every  one  of  those  fair  monuments  of 
prosperity  erected  by  the  wisdom  of  our  repub- 
lican fathers,  were  laid  in  the  dust,  and  wretched- 
ness followed  in  the  train.  And  when  the  people 
had  cried  to  the  Government  for  relief,  relief, 
their  President  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  dignity, 
and  said,  "  The  people  ask  for  too  much  from  the 
Government;  let  the  people  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  the  Government  will  take  care  of  it- 
self." So  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  people  were 
unheedfed. 

But  the  Whigs  then  came  into  power,  and  peti- 
tions, almost  by  the  cart-load,  were  dmnped  down 
at  your  doors,  praying  for  protection.  The  then 
Whig  Congress,  being  a  part  of  the  people,  and 
having  a  fellow-feeling  with  them,  heard  their  sup- 
plication and  granted  their  requests,  by  restoring 
to  the  country  the  policy  first  adopted  by  Wash- 
ington, and  carried  out  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  and  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  a 
piirty  calling  themselves  Democrats,  and  the  pecu- 
liar friends  of  the  dear  people.     [Laughter.] 

The  old  republican  policy  being  once  more  re- 
stored to  the  country  by  the  Whigs,  it  was  fast 
emerging  from  its  deplorable  condition,  and  the 
people  were  satisfied,  when,  in  1846,  the  Locofo- 
cos  having  once  more  got  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  repealed  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  en- 
acted that  of  1846.  And  now,  where  are  we  again .' 
One  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  and  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it.  Mr.  F.  asked  by  what  author- 
ity had  the  tariff  of  1842  been  repealed  .'    Had  the 


people  asked  for  it.'  Not  at  all.  There  had  not 
been  a  dozen  petitions  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842. 

Mr.  Hampton.     Not  one. 

Mr.  Fisher.  The  gentleman  says  not  one.  On 
the  contrary,  petitions  by  the  wagon-load  came  up 
remonstrating  against  the  repeal.  But,  in  despite 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  people-obeying  De- 
mocracy did  the  very  thing  the  people  petitioned 
against.  They  professed  to  be  great  lovers  of  the 
people;  nothing  equal  to  their  devotion.  But  not 
one  of  their  measures  looked  to  the  good  of  the 
people.  All  measures  that  were  for  the  good  of 
the  people  were  unconstitutional  with  them.  Their 
sub-treasury  collected  from  the  people  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  paid  it  over  to  officeholders.  It 
made  the  wages  of  labor  or  the  price  of  produce  no 
better.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sttftes  did.  It 
not  only  answered  the  jDurposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  treasury,  but  it  reflected  a  benefit  upon 
the  people,  by  giving  them  a  sound  and  uniform 
currency.  Our  fathers  had  thought" that  the  Con- 
stitution was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  for  the  Government;  but  these  Demo- 
crats seemed  to  think  that  whaleve;:  benefited  the 
people  was  dij-ectly  against  the  Constitution. 

The  United  States  Bank  gave  the  people  a  good 
currency,  and  it  was  unconstitutional;  the  protec- 
tive tariff  benefited  our  own  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics against  their  rivals  abroad,  and  thai  was  uncon- 
stitutional; the  tariff  of  1842  protected  the  interests 
of  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  provided 
the  Government  with  all  the  money  it  needed,  (far^ 
more  than  the  free-trade  system  did,)  but  they 
found  out  that  this  was  all  unconstitutional.  The 
distinctive  difference  between  the  two  parties  ap- 
pears to  be  this:  the  Democracy,  so  called,  think 
the  Constitution  was  made  for  the  Government 
alone,  whilst  the  Whigs  think  it  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  both. 

And  now,  said  Mr.  F.,  all  we  ask,  or  ever  did 
ask,  was  to  continue  the  same  measures  and  policy 
adopted  by  our  acknowledged  republican  fathers. 
And,  he  said,  as  a  party,  the  Whigs  had  never 
opposed  a  single  measure  of  the  present  Locofoco 
party,  so  long  as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
measures  of  the  Republican  party  of  former  times; 
but  only  when  they  departed  from,  and  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  them,  had  they  opposed  them.  And 
all  the  Whigs  ask  is,  to  return  to  the  good  old 
republican  policy  of  our  first  Presidents  down  to 
1829. 

Mr.  F.  said,  as  his  hour  had  nearly  expired,  he 
would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  Pres- 
idency, as  that  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
General  Cass  was  the  candidate  of  the  party  callihg 
themselves  Democrats.  But  viewing  the  doctrines 
he  holds,  that  of, free  trade,  that  of  the  sub-treas- 
ury, and  that  of  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  the 
veto  power,  his  democracy  must  be  considered  of 
doubtful  origin;  its  paternity  is  certainly  not  very 
respectable  in  a  Republican  Government.  General 
Cass  commenced  his  political  life  in  the  days  of 
old  Federalism;  then  he  was  a  Federalist,  and  wore 
the  black  cockade  in  token  of  it.  When  Jefferson 
came  into  power,  he  was  attracted  by  and  joined 
the  Democracy  of  that  day,  and  continued  with 
them  to  the  close  of  John  Q..  Adams's  administra- 
tion. But  after  twenty-eight  years,  the  Federal- 
ists, or  present  Locofoco  party,  got  the  ascendency 
once  more,  and  he  again  joined  them.  What  he 
was  during  Tyler's  administration  is  uncertain;  he 
was,  perhaps,  courting  Louis  Philippe.  It  may 
be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  happened 
always  to  be  with  the  majority,  and,  as  Ritchie 
says,  afavoriteof  the  then  existing  President.'  The 
answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  F.  said,  he  thought 
would  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
briefly  couched  in  these  words:  "  The  ox  know- 
eth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib."  For 
amy  animal  that  could  eat  ten  rations  a  day  would 
certainly  do  well  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  crib. 
But  in  all  sincerity.  General  Cass  cannot  be  a 
Democrat,  for  he  does  not  hold  one  single  prin- 
ciple that  was  acted  out  by  our  republican  fathers. 

Well,  what  of  General  Taylor,  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  .'  It  is  not  denied  that  he 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  still  continues 
to  be;  for  he  has  declared  that  if  he  is  elected  Presi- 
dent he  will  administer  the  Government  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  con- 
strued and  acted  on  by  the  earlier  Presidents,  two 
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of  wTiom,  at  least,  took  part  in  framing  that  instru- 
ment. This,  as  has  been  shown,  is  all  that  the 
Whigs  do  noxc  or  have  euer  contended  for.  He  has 
given  assurance,  also,  that  any  measure  that  is 
passed  by  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  Constitution  by  those  Pres- 
idents, shall  not  be  vetoed  by  him.  This  is  all 
the  Whi^s  should  ask;  for  it  is  certain  they  do 
not  wish'to  adopt  any  measure  or  policy  that  was 
not  acted  on  by  the  earlier  Presidents.  For  their 
jiolicy  is  the  Whig  platform  as  much  now  as  it 
was  forty  years  ago,  and  they  expect  it  to  remain 
so  until  they  bring  back  the  Government  upon 
that  platform,  to  its  original  republican  track.  Mr. 
F.  said  that  even  General  Taylor's  political  ene- 
mies had  to  confess  that  they  could  find  no  fault 
in  him.  And  as  to  himself,  he  must  say  that  the 
more  he  examined  into  his  character,  the  more  he 
admired  him,  and  he  believed  this  was  the  case 
with  all  who  took  the  pains  to  do  so  impartially. 
At  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  hard  for  Whigs  to 
choose  between  General  Taylor  and  General  Cass. 
As  to  ,Ohio,  she  was  born  into  the  family  of 
States  in' 1802,  and  in  1804  she  cast  he  first  elec- 
toral vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  Thomas 
Jefferson:  thus  taking  her  stand  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  from  which  she  has  never  departed 
but  one  time  at  Presidential  elections,  according 
to  my  best  recollection,  and  that  was  in  1828,  she 
went  for  General  Jackson.  But  she  discovered 
her  mistake,  and  stepped  back  again,  and  there  she 
has  stood  ever  since.  And  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  is 
the  nominee  of  the  Buffalo  Convention,  there  is 
good  hope  she  will  not  again  do  it  the  coming  can- 
vass. It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  thing  for  her 
10  cast  her  vote  for  General  Cass.  We  hope  for 
better  things. 


LIGHT-HOUSES,  &c. 


SPEECH   OF  MR.  J.  W.  HOUSTON, 

OF  DELAWARE, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

^Angusl  9,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  light-houses  and  for  other  pur-  ' 
poses,  (Mr.  SiViiTH,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair)— 

Mr.  HOUSTON,  of  Delaware,  obtained  the  floor,  when 
Mr.  Grinnell  arose  with  a  view  to  arrest  debate,  expressing 
his  apprehension  that  ^  a  general  discussion  should  be 
allowed  upon  the  bill,  it  might  defeat,  by  delay,  the  passage 
of  it  altogether  at  this  bite  period  of  the  session;  but  after 
some  conversation  on  this  point  between  the  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Grinnell,  the  Cliairman  decided  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  was  entitled  to  the  floor ;  when  Mr.  Hous- 
ton proceeded  to  say: 

I  have  been  endeavoring,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
several  weeks  past,  at  various  intervals,  to  obtain 
the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  some  re- 
marks on  the  message  of  the  President  accompany- 
ing the  treaty  with  Mexico,  in  connection  with  his 
late  extraordinary  message  on  the  subject  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  which  now  repose  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  in  solemn  state,  on  the  Speak- 
er's table.  And  now  that  I  have  at  length  obtained 
it,  I  regret  to  perceive  that  the  honoral)le  member 
from  Massachusetts  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
interpose  an  objeclion  to  the  observations  which  I 
am  about  to  make,  as  all  here  present  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  in  unnecessary  or  irrelevant 
discussion  as  any  other  member  upon  this  floor. 
I  was,  indeed,  fearful  that  I  might  entirely  fail  to 
acquire  it,  after  the  many  fruitless  efforts  which  I 
had  made  under  the  auspices  of  those  from  the 
extreme  North  and  the  extreme  South,  who  have 
been  called  upon  of  late  to  preside  over  wir  delib- 
erations in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Speaker, 
until  I  now  somewhat  unexpectedly  find  myself  in 
the  possession  of  it,  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  a 
gallant  and  distinguished  son  of  the  West,  to 
whom  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  thus  publicly  to  re- 
turn my  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  properly 
appreciated  by  me. 

in  speaking  of  the  message  accompanying  the 
treaty,  and  of  the  territory  which  we  have  acquired 
under  it,  it  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
enter  at  length  upon  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.    That  theme  and  that  discussion 


have  no  attractions  for  me;  and  yet,  sir,  1  shall  be 
pardoned,  I    presuine,  if  after    the    many  distin- 
guished examples  which  have  been  set  me  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  1  avail  myself  of 
this  occasion,  before  entering  upon  the  other  topics 
which  it  is  my  more  particular  object  to  discuss, 
to   glance  for  a  few  moments  at  that  vexed   and 
pestilential  question  which  has  suddenly  risen  like 
a  noxious  exhalation  over  the  surface  of  these  new 
Territories,  and  which  threatens  to  absorb  and  ob- 
scure every  other  consideration  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  them.  And  here,  sir,  I  will  i-emark — 
for  the  time  allowed  me  under  the  one-hour  rule 
compels  me  to  be  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible — 
that  in  my  judgment  the  only  practicable  measure 
which  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
this  exciting  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  to  appease  the  angry  passions 
which  have  been  engendered  by  it,  is  that  which 
now  sleeps  quietly  upon  your  table  under  an  ethe- 
real  dose,  somewhat  hastily  and  summarily  ad- 
ministered  by  the  vote  of  this  House,  as  I  think, 
on  the  motion  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Stephens.]     And   although  this  is  not 
the  time,  perhaps,  for  any  of  those  who  contrib- 
uted to  lay  it  thus  low  to  be  shedding  the  unavail- 
ing tears  of  penitential  sorrow  over  its  untimely 
fate,  still  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  more  time  was  not  allovved  for 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  it,  in  order  that 
the  friends  of  "  free  soil,"  as  they  are  called,  might 
discover  how  much  they  have  lost  by  it.     I  allude, 
of  course,  to  the  bill  from   the  Senate  for  the  or- 
ganization of  territorial  governments  in  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  commonly  termed 
the  "compromise  bill,"  and  which  contains,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  basis  on  which  this  sectional 
and  unhappy  controversy  can  ever  be  permanently 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted.   ,The  great  majority 
of  the  South,  if  the  votes  of  southern  gentlemen 
on  this  floor  constitute  any  criterion  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  that  quar- 
ter, is  prepared  to  accede  to  it,  not  simply  because 
they  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  extend  slavery 
over  these  Territories,  or  at  least  authorize  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  them;  but  because  they 
are  willing,  in  the  event  that  it  should  be  decided 
that  such  is  not  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  laws 
and  Constitution,  to  abide  by  its  compromises,  in 
case  you  will  spare  them  the  odium  and  mortifica- 
tion of  an  invidious  distinction  implied  in  an  abso- 
lute exclusion  and  positive  restriction  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  is  all,  I  believe,  they  ask  in  such 
a  contingency.     Entertaining,  on  my  own  part,  a 
firm  and  settled   conviction  that  such  is  not  the 
effect  and  operation  of  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  satisfied  that  no  court  in 
Christendom  could  confer  such  a  construction  upon 
them,   unless,   perchance,  it   should    prove   itself 
wickedly  and  flagitiously  corrupt  beyond  all  judi- 
cial precedent,  I  can  |>ei-ceive  no  good  reason  why 
the  North  should  refuse  to  abide  by  the  same  test, 
or  insist  upon  an  absolute  and  positive  restriction. 
As  the  territory  is  now  "  free,"  and  as  slavery  has 
certainly  been   excluded    from  if  by   the   laws  of 
Mexico,  all,  it  strikes  me,  the  friends  of  ^^'frt& 
soil"  require  under  these  circumstances  is  a  pro- 
vision  to  restrain  the  Territorial  Legislatui-es  to 
be  erected   there  under  the  sanction  of  Congress 
from  passing  any  law  or  exercising  any  authority 
on   the  subject,  either  to  prohibit  or  establish  it, 
and  that  is  certainly  embraced  and  amply  secured 
in  the  bill  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

I  have  assumed  as  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
slavery  has  been  abolished  in  all  these  territories 
by  the  laws  of  Mexico;  for,  although  I  am  aware 
that  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Marsh]  has  so  far  endeavored  to  impugn  the  truth 
of  history  as  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  staternent  in  a  speech  which  he  made  here 
a  few  days  since,  still  it  is  both  a  legal  and  a  histor- 
ical fact,  too  well  established  to  admit  of  successful 
contradiction.  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, after  all  we  had  heard  from  Northern  gen- 
tlemen, and,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  honorable 
member  himself,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  only 
a  month  or  two  ago,  of  the  propriety  of  suffering 
"free  soil"  to  remain  "  fi-ee  soil,"  to  learn,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  an  intelligent  man  in  the 
country  who  doubted  this  fact,  or  entertained  the 
belief  that  the  institution  of  slavery  still  legally 


exists  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  that 
gentleman  was  the  honorable  and  enlightened  mem- 
ber from   Vermont.     Sir,  1   can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  honoi-able  gentleman  is  awate  how  much 
he  has  conceded  to  the  advocates  for  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  this  erroneous  and  mistaken  admis^ 
sion.    For  not  only  was  slavery  abolished  through- 
out the  whole  of  Mexico  as  early  as  the  15th  day 
of  September,  1829,  by  the  decree  of  the  Dictator, 
Guerrero,  who  professed  to  be  invested  with  ample 
powers  for  that  purpose,  but  the  validity  of  that 
act,  if  it  was  before  questionable,  has  been  subse- 
quently fully  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  slavery 
has  since  been  still   further  "abolished,  without 
any  exception,  throughout  the  whole  Republic," 
by  a  supreme  law  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  passed 
on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1837.     It  being  then  es- 
tablished, both  as  a  legal  and  a  historical  feet,  that 
slavery  did  not  exist  in  the.se  territories  at  the  time 
of  their  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion   arises,  what  effect  has    the  acquisition    had 
upon  them  in  this  respect?     It  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  familiar  maxims  of  international  law, 
and  which  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  the 
adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  • 
Slates,  that  all   the  municipal  laws,  usages,  and 
regulations  of  a  conquered  or  ceded  territory,  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  cession,  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  until  they  are  altered  or  ab- 
rogated by  the  new  sovereign.     The  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants  is  ipso  facto  changed  and  transferred 
to  the  new  Government,  and  all  the  laws  of  a  po- 
litical character,  such  as  prescribe  and  define  their 
relations  to  the  State  or  the  Government,  are  neces- 
sarily changed  with  it.     But  it  is  equally  certain 
and  well  settled,  that  all  such  laws  and  customs  as 
pertain  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  prescribe  and 
enforce  the  duties  and  relations  of  the  people  one 
towards  another,    remain   unimpaired,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  achieving  the 
conquest  or  acquiring  the  cession.     It  is  therefore 
manifest,  from  these  familiar  principles  of  the  in- 
ternational code,  that  the  law  of  Mexico  abolish- 
ing and  excluding  slavery  from   these  Territories 
is  not  altered  or  abrogated  by  the  mere  cession  of 
them  to  this  country;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
has  also  been    repeatedly  adjudged  and   decided 
both  by  the  courts  of  this  country  and  of  England; 
and  among  the  former  I  may  specially  mention  the 
courts  of  such  States  as  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and    Kentucky,   and  perhaps  other   slaveholding 
States  of  the  Union,  that  slavery  can  only  exist  by 
the  positive  law  of  the  State  or  Commonwealth 
recognizing  and  establishing  it,  and  that  it  cannot 
exist,  by  any  natural  or  common  right,  without  it. 
Well,  now,  sir,  if  these  principles  to  which  I  have 
briefly  alluded    have   been    correctly  stated,   (and 
there  is  no  one,  I  presume,  who  will  controvert 
them;)  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  these  territories  at  the 
time  of  their  cession  to  this  country,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  a  positive  act  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
or  exclude  the  introduction  of  it?     As  for  the  ar- 
gument that  these  countries  are  a  general  endow- 
ment acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  States,  and  that,  therefore,  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  there  and 
settle   with   whatever   kind   of  property   he  may 
choose  to  take  with  him,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have  advanced 
it,  that  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  seri- 
ous refutation.      There    have   been   people   there 
before  them,  and,  what  is  more,  before  we  acquired 
the  country,  and  they  have  established  laws  for 
the  government  of  it,  and,  as  I  have  already  .shown, 
those  laws  are  still  in  force,  and  must  be  respected. 
The  idea,  also,  that   the  Constitution    and    laws 
of  the  United    States  establish   the  institution   of 
slavery  in  these   territories,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
equally  fallacious.     The  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  neither  establish  nor  abolish  sla- 
very aiTywhere.     Where  they  find  it  existing  by 
the  laws  of  any  State,  they  recognize  and  respect 
it  as  a  local  and  domestic  institution,  existing  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  effect  and  operation,  purely 
by  the  authority  of  the  State  which  warrants  and 
establishes  it.     But  to  say,  that  because  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  certain 
purposes  and  in  a  certain  contingency,  recognize 
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this  insiiiution  where  it  exists,  that  they  therefore 
recojjnize  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  not  only 
involves  a  le^al  absurdity,  but  an  actual  impossi- 
bility. It  nni^ht  with  equal  propriety,  I  apprehend, 
be  maintained,  that  because  the  Constitution  rec- 
os;nizes  the  elective  franchise  as  established  by  the 
States  respe'-tively,  in  the  choice  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  Legislatures  in  the  States  in 
the  choice  of  Senators  of  the  United  States,  that 
therefore  it  establishes  the  elective  franchise  and 
the  State  Legislatures  in  the  several  States;  where 
they  exist,  as  we  know,  by  virtue  of  their  own 
laws  and  constitutions,  many  of  which  were  framed 
and  enacted  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  which  it  has  existed. 

There  is  but  one  other  objection  to  this  bill  which 
1  shall  notice  in  this  brief  and  hasty  review,  and 
then  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  altogether.  It  is 
objected,  both  by  northern  and  southern  gentlemen, 
that  the  bill  does  not  purport  to  settle  the  matter 
in  controversy,  but  refers  and  leaves  the  issue  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  my  honorable 
friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Crozier]  facetiously 
pronounced  the  authors  of  it  guiliy  of  barratry, 
for  providing  the  means  by  it  of  stirring  up  law 
suits,  and  afl'ects  great  indignation  at  the  proposed 
dereliction  of  duty  on  our  part,  in  making  such  a 
disposition  of  the  only  question  in  controversy, 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  Well,  now,  sir,  if  any 
practicable  plan  had  even  been  suggested,  much 
less  proposed,  by  him,  or  any  other  gentleman,  by 
which  this  unhappy  question  could  be  definitively 
settled  or  adjusted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  there 
might  be  more  ground,  I  think,  for  preferring  such 
a  complaint.  But  I  have  heard  only  one  other 
named,  and  that  I  believe  to  be  utterly  impractica- 
ble, and  out  of  the  question,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent: I  mean  by  extending  the  principle  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  over  the  Territories  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  by  act  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  measure  can  be  got  through 
both  branches  of  Congress,  as  applicable  to  these 
two  territories.  But,  granting  that  it  is  possible, 
and  that  it  may  hereafter  be  done,  do  not  gentle- 
men perceive  that  even  that  law,  when  all  that  can 
possibly  be  done  by  Congress  has  been  performed 
in  the  case,  still  leaves  the  constitutional  question 
unsettled,  on  which  this  whole  adjustment  de- 
pends, and  that  we  must  ultimately  rely  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  final  settlement  of  it?  If  the  ordinance  of 
1787  were  this  dayextended  over  these  territories, 
it  would  still  leave  this  question  unsettled;  for 
southern  lawyers  and  southern  statesmen  deny 
that  Congress  has  any  constitutional  power  to 
establish  such  an  exclusion,  and  several  of  the 
southern  States  have  solemnly  resolved  to  that 
effect,  through  their  respective  Legislatures,  and 
have  unequivocally  informed  us  that  they  will  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  restriction.  We 
may  suppo.se,  then,  that  their  citizens  would  go 
there  with  their  slaves  in  spite  of  the  ordinance, 
and  if  they  should,  it  is  manifest  that  the  law  itself 
would  not  keep  them  and  their  slaves  from  entering 
the  forbidden  fold.  The  prohibition  would  stand 
on  your  statute  books,  but'  it  would  exert  no 
power  to  restrain  their  admission  until  the  courts 
were  called  upon,  at  the  instance  of  the  slave,  to 
enforce  it,  and  to  declare  whether  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, extending  the  ordinance  over  the  territory, 
■was  constitutional  or  void.  So  that,  in  either  event, 
and  under  both  laws,  we  should  have  in  the  end 
to  depend  upon  the  Judicia-y  for  the  final  decision 
of  the  question.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  evident, 
it  is  because  the  point  in  dispute  is,  after  all,  a 
purely  legal  point,  and  necessarily  resolves  itself 
into  a  judicial  question,  to  be  decided  and  deter- 
mined by  the  only  competent  tribunal  to  pass  in 
the  last  resort  upon  the  question — the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  As  a  civil  and  mu- 
nicipal regulation  applying  to  a  personal  and  do- 
mestic relation  recognized  by  several  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  you  cannot  put  it  into  practical  op- 
eration so  long  as  its  constitutional  validity  is  con- 
tested, without  giving  rise,  sooner  or  later,  in  these 
territories,  to  its  judicial  investigation  and  deter- 
mination. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  another  and  a  distinct  subject-matter 


growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  these  Mexican 
provinces,  as  suggested  by  the  President  in  his 
message  accompanying  the  treaty.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my 
surprise  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Cobb]  should  have  raised  the  objection, 
that  the  bill  now  before  the  committee  is  not  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill.  Sir,  that  gentleman  cannot 
be  unconscious  that  one  of  the  first  acts  passed  by 
Congress,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789,  was  an  act  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  "all  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public 
piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk  before  the  passing 
of  that  act,  at  the  entrance  of,  or  within,  any  bay, 
inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of  the  United  States,  for 
rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe,'' 
and  in  which  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  expenses 
which  should  accrue  from  and  after  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  in  that  year,  in  the  necessary  support, 
maintenance,  and  repairs  of  these  establishments, 
"  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States."  These  establishments  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  several  States  within  whose 
respective  limits  they  lay;  and  the  same  act  which 
I  have  cited,  not  only  invited  the  cession  of  them 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  pledged  the  faith  of 
the  General  Government,  that  on  condition  that 
they  were  so  ceded  by  the  several  States,  these 
expenses  should  forever  after  be  defrayed  "  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States."  The  States 
complied  with  the  invitation;  these  establishments, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  were  all  transferred, 
by  good  and  valid  titles,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  from  that  time  forth  they  became  a  gen- 
eral charge  upon  the  treasury;  and  Congress,  true 
to  its  plighted  faith,  and  the  burden  which  it  had 
assumed,  continued,  for  a  period  of  forty  years  or 
more,  to  make  regular  appropriations  for  these 
purposes;  so  that  scarcely  a  Congress  elapsed — 
none,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval 
of  a  few  years  immediately  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding the  last  war  with  Great  Britain — that  ap- 
propriations of  this  kind  were  not  made.  It  was 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  those  early  and  unsophisticated  times,  to 
make  regular  appropriations  for  such  objects;  and 
so  well  settled  and  received  was  the  obligation 
which  this  law  imposed,  that  no  man,  I  apprehend, 
in  those  purer  and  better  days  of  the  Republic, 
would  have  thought  of  asking  if  a  light-house,  or 
river  and  harbor  bill  was  to  be  considered  and 
classed  among  the  regular  and  general  appropria- 
tion bills.  But  new  lights,  it  seems,  have  burst 
upon  us  with  new  men,  in  these  latter  and  wiser 
days.  The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and 
many  of  whom  met  in  the  first  Congress  which 
assembled  under  it  in  1789,  did  not  understand  it, 
it  would  appear,  as  well,  in  this  respect,  as  some 
who  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  administer  the 
Government  in  this  enlightened  and  progressive 
age.  Mr.  Polk,  and  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Mr.  Tyler,  were  the  first  to  set  us  an  example  of 
vetoing  a  river  and  harbor  bill;  and  although  1  have 
not  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  views  of  the  latter 
to  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which 
he  renders  for  his  veto  of  such  a  bill,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  cannot  be  more  extraordinary  than 
those  which  Mr.  Polk  has  assigned  for  his  refusal 
to  sanction  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  and  which 
are  very  elaborately  detailed  in  the  message  which 
he  transmitted  to  us  upon  the  subject  at  an  early 
period  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  In 
that  message,  the  President  expressly  and  une- 
quivocally denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  appro- 
priate a  dollar  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  takes  the  ground  that  the  only  constitutional 
method  in  which  these  improvements  can  be  made 
is,  by  authorizing  the  States  to  impose  tonnage 
duties  within  their  own  limits,  whenever  the  pro- 
posed improvement  possesses  suflicient  merit  to 
entitle  it  to  the  assent  and  sanction  of  Congress. 
By  the  plan  which  he  proposes,  all  these  great  and 
necessary  improvem.ents  for  the  safely  and  security 
of  navigation,  and  the  benefit  and  encouragement 
of  commerce,  are  hereafter  to  be  made  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Stales  themselves,  without  any  aid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  a  paltry 
system  of  tonnage  duties,  levied,  not  upon  the  car- 
goes, but  upon  the  bottoms  of  our  vessels,  by  their 
respective  Legislatures,  within  their  own  limits, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress.     Well,  now,  sir. 


without  stopping  to  show  how  utterly  impotent 
and  insufficient  this  plan  would  be  to  attain  the' 
objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  of  the  larger  and  more  frequented 
ports  of  the  United  States,  I  would  simply  remark, 
that  this  way  of  legislating  for  local  objects  within 
their  own  limits,  subject  to  the  revision  and  assent 
of  Congress,  is  not  less  ofl^ensive  to  the  honest 
pride  and  dignity  of  the  people  and  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States,  than  it  is  unbecoming,  as  a 
general  system  of  legislation  on  this  important  and 
comprehensive  subject,  with  the  true  and  just 
relations  which  the  Federal  Government  sustains 
towards  them. 

The  plan  is  not  only  unpopular,  but  it  would 
prove  utterly  impracticable  and  insufficient  except 
for  trifling  improvements  in  ports  which  already 
have  a  considerable  commerce,  and  if  put  in  oper- 
ation upon  a  general  scale,  it  would  soon  defeat  its 
own  objects,  and  destroy  itself.  Because,  where 
the  greatest  improvements  were  required,  the  heav- 
iest tonnage  duties  would  have  to  be  imposed,  and 
this  would  drive  vessels  from  such  harbor  or  port 
to  others  where  no  duties  and  no  improvements 
would  be  needed;  and  thus,  in  time,  we  should 
have  neither  appropriations  from  the  treasury  nor 
tonnage  duties  to  any  amount  for  these  improve- 
ments. The  plan,  as  a  general  one,  1  believe,  is 
entirely  original  with  Mr.  Polk.  He  formed  it  in 
his  closet,  and  not  upon  our  lakes  and  seaboard, 
where  the  operation  of  such  a  general  system  is 
alone  to  be  studied,  after  a  careful  and  patient  ex- 
amination of  the  phraseology  of  the  third  clause 
of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  a  general 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  it 
is  destined  to  perish  by  common  consent,  without 
leaving  a  single  monument  to  survive  it,  commem- 
orative of  its  illustrious  paternity.  The  President 
conceived  that  this  discovery  would  at  once  relieve 
the  treasury  of  these  burdens,  his  own  conscience 
of  the  constitutional  scruples  which  embarrassed 
and  oppressed  it,  and  would  at  the  same  time  an- 
swer every  object  which  the  people  desired.  But 
he  was  over-sanguine  in  his  expectations.  The 
plan,  I  believe,  meets  with  njj  favor  from  any 
quarter  where  such  improvements  are  required. 

In  the  message  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the 
Executive  assumes  the  bold  and  extreme  ground, 
that  all  appropriations  from  the  treasury  for  river 
and  harbor  improvements  are  unconstitutional,  and 
that  Congress  has  no  auy|ority  to  appropriate  a 
dollar — that  is  the  substance  of  it — for  any  such 
object.  His  language  is,  that  the  power  to  "  regu- 
late commerce"  does  not  confer  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  "facilitate"  it  by  "cleaning  out  rivers, 
deepening  harbors,"  or  "  removing  obstructions" 
to  navigation;  and  conscious,  as  it  seems,  that  he  is 
venturing  upon  a  position  hitherto  unoccupied  by 
any  Execulive,  and  unsanctioned  by  the  view^  or 
the  practice  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  all  of  whom 
have  approved  and  signed  appropriation  bills  of 
this  nature,  from  the  days  of  General  Washington 
down  to  his  own  time,  he  unjustly  endeavors  to 
confound  these  improvements  upon  our  lakes  and 
our  seaboard  and  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  with 
a  system  of  internal  improvements  which  origi- 
nated some  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals  ;.n  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  whicR,  it  must  be  admitted,  were 
purely  local  in  their  character.  But  it  is  a  gross 
misnomer  to  confound  these  general  improvements 
for  the  "security  of  navigation"  along  our  great 
and  magnificent  channels  of  water  communication, 
where  fleets  and  navies  may  float  in  pride,  if  not 
in  safety,  with  "internal  improvements,"  in  the 
sense  antl  spirit  in  which  that  term  has  always 
been  received.and  understood  among  the  statesmen 
of  this  country.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  has 
referred  to  the  veto  by  General  Jackson  of  the 
"  Maysville  road"  bill,  which  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  ihan  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  turn- 
pike road  from  Maysville  to  some  other  point  in 
the  interior  of  Kentucky,  and  other  bills,  and  en- 
deavors to  extract  from  them  a  precedent  to  justify 
his  refusal  to  assent  to  the  bill  of  the  last  session, 
although  it  contained  not  a  cent  for  a  road  or  canal 
of  any  kind  whatever.  But  he  is  very  careful  to 
withhold  what  General  Jackson  says  in  his  annual 
message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  twenty-third  Congress,  on  the  subject 
of  appropriations  for  "  river  and  harbor  improve- 
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merits, "  and  the  distinction  which  he  takes  in  that 
messiige  between  appropriations  for  improvements 
of  this  nature  and  those  which  were  properly  un- 
derstood as  "  internal  improvements."  Had  the 
President  furnished  us  with  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  concluding  portions  of  that  message,  it  would 
have  been  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  unsus- 
tained  by  the  authority  of  General  Jackson,  who 
expresses  himself  on  that  subject  in  the  following 
language: 

"  There  is  another  class  of  appropriations  for  what  may  be 
called,  without  impropriety,  inlernal  iniprovenients,  wliich 
have  always  been  refjarded  as  standing  upon  di^.Lrent 
grounds  from  tliose  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  allude  to 
such  as  have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  our  har- 
bors, the  removal  of  partial  and  temporary  obstructions  in 
our  navigable  rivers,  fcjr  the  facility  and  security  of  our  for- 
eign commerce.  The  grounds  upon  which  I  distinguished 
appropriations  of  this  character  from  others,  have  already 
been  stated  to  Congress.  *  *  *  * 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increase  and  extension  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  ports  of  entry  have  been  multiplied 
and  established,  not  only  upon  our  seaboard,  but  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  upon  our  lakes  and  navigable  rivers. 
The  convenience  and  safety  of  this  commerce  have  led  to  the 
gradual  extension  of  these  expenditures  ;  to  the  erection  of 
light-houses,  the  placing,  planting,  and  sinkitrg  of  buoys, 
beacons  and  piers,  and  to  the  removal  of  partial  and  tem- 
porary obstructions  in  our  navigable  rivers,  and  in  the  har- 
bors upon  our  great  lakes,  as  well  as  on  the  seaboard.  Al- 
though I  have  expressed  to  Congress  my  appiehen^ion  that 
these  expenditures  have  sometimes  beetr  extravagant,  and 
disproportionate  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them, 
1  have  not  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  refuse  my  assent  to  bills 
containing  them,  and  have  contented  myself  to  follow,  in 
this  respect,  in  the  footsteps  of  all  my  predecessors." 

Such,  sir,  were  the  opinions  and  the  constitu- 
tional views  of  General  Jackson  on  the  subject  of 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  during  whose  ad- 
ministration an  aggregate  sum  of  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  appropriated  from  the  treas- 
ury for  these  purposes.  Well  might  he  express 
his  apprehension,  as  he  does  in  the  extract  which 
I  have  just  read,  that  these  appropriations  had  be- 
come extravagant,  for,  during  the  eight  years  he 
was  in  office,  they  more  than  doubled,  I  believe, 
the  whole  amount  appi'opriated  during  all  the 
administrations  of  all  his  predecessors  put,together; 
and  yet,  extravagant  as  they  were,  so  clearly  con- 
stitutional did  he  consider  them,  that  he  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  bills 
containing  them,  but  was  content,  as  he  informs 
us,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors, and  to  give  his  sanction  to  them.  In  a 
passage  which  I  have  omitted  in  this  extract,  he 
refers  to  the  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  in  1789,  which  I  have  heretofore  re- 
cited, and  dates  this  as  the  commencement  of  these 
appropriations  by  the  General  Government,  and 
which  had  in  turn,  as  he  says,  received  the  sanction 
of  all  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  office.  And 
yet,  sir,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pre.sent 
incumbent  in  that  high  office  has  so  far  falsified 
this  statement  of  General  Jackson's,  and  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the 
subject,  as  to  deliberately  assert,  in  his  river  and'' 
harbor  message  which  now  lies  upon  your  table, 
that — 

"  The  power  of  appropriating  money  from  the  treasury  for 
such  improvements,  was  not  claimed  or  exercised  for  more 
Ihao  thirty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Government 
in  1789,  when  a  more  latitudinous  construction  was  indi- 
cated, though  it  was  not  broadly  asserted  and  exercised  until 
182.5." 

And  in  another  place,  in  the  same  communica- 
tion, he  further  observes,  in  support  of  his  favorite 
theory  of"  tonnage  duties,"  as  the  only  constitu- 
tional mode  of  providing  the  funds  necessary  to 
make  these  improvemeiiis,  as  follows: 

"  The  power  to  improve  their  own  rivers  and  harbors  was 
clearly  reserved  to  the  States,  who  were  to  be  aided  by  ton- 
nage duties  levied  and  collected  by  themselves,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  For  thirty-four  years  (he  adds)  im- 
provements were  carried  on  under  that  system." 

And  again,  he  remarks  in  another  place,  after 
reciting  the  title  of  an  act  passed  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1826,  for  improving  certain  harbors  and 
rivei-s: 

"This  act,  passed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  present  Government,  contained  the  first  appio- 
priali«n  ever  made  (or  the  improvement  of  a  navii;able  river, 
unless  it  be  small  appropriations  for  examinations  and  sur- 
veys in  1820.  During  the  residue  of  that  Administration, 
many  other  appropriations  of  asimilar character  were  made, 
embracing  roads,  rivers,  harbors  and  canals,  and  objects 
claiming  the  aid  of  Congress,  multiplied  witho^it  number. 
This  was  the  first  breach  eflTected  in  the  barrier  which  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  thrown  in  the  way  of  tlie  assumption 
of  this  power  by  Congress." 


Well,  now,  sir,  in  imitation  of  the  example  which 
the  President  has  set  us  in  this  document,  (for  he 
has  furnished  us  with  a  table  of  all  the  acts  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  by  Congress, 
giving  its  assent  to  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  imposing  tonnage  duties,  to  show  that  for 
thirty  years  and  more  after  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  this  was  the  only  mode  in  which 
money  was  raised  for  such  improveinents,)  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  prepare,  but  I  shall  not  detain 
the  committee  with  reading  it,  a  list  of  all  the  ap- 
propriations which  have  been  made  "  from  the 
treasury"  for  such  purposes,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  up  to  the  period  which  the 
President  erroneously  dates  as  the  era  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unconstitutional  mode  of  making 
these  improvements;  and  that  list,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  warrants  me  in  saying,  that  from 
1792  up  to  1824,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  when,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses 
of  the  intervening  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  pol- 
icy \ras  temporarily  suspended,  not  a  Congress 
elapsed  w^ithout  one  or  more  appropriations  of  this 
character.  I  have  said  that  I  shall  not  read  this 
list  at  length,  but  I  will  state  a  few  of  its  items. 
In  1802  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
was  made,  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
"in  repairing  and  erecting  public  piers  in  the  river 
Delaware,"  which  I  have  always  understood  to 
be  a  "  navigable  river. "  In  1816,  among  various 
other  appropriations  of  a  similar  nature,  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  "a 
survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States."  In 
1822,  among  other  things,  an  appropriation  was 
made  "for  the  erection  of  a  sea-wall  at  the  Isle  of 
'  Shoals,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
'  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
'  wise  appropriated."  In  1823,  an  appropriation 
was  made,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  "  in  removing  certain  obstructions" 
between  the  harbor  of  Gloucester  and  the  harbor 
of  Squam,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and  in 
1824,  appropriations  were  made  for  "  deepening 
the  channel"  leading  into  the  harbor  of  Presque 
Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  for  repairing  the  beach  at 
Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  to  prevent,  in  the 
words  of  the  act,  "  the  harbor  at  that  place  from 
being  destroyed."  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  glance  over  the  message  of  the  President,  will 
find  that  he  particularly  designates  this  thing  of 
"deepening  channels"  ai^d  "removing  obstruc- 
tions" in  harbors  and  in  navigable  rivers,  as  un- 
warranted by  the  Constitution,  and  the  early  prac- 
tice of  the  Government,  prior  to  1825  and  1826. 
The  appropriations  prior  to  this  period,  it  is  true, 
are~in  many  instances  comparatively  small,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  ephemeral  kind  of  improvements.  But  the 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Government  was 
heavily  encumbered  with  debt  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  not  until  that  debt  had  been  placed  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  extinguished,  that  these  appropria- 
tions were  made  on  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale, 
commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  the  increasing  wants  and  requirements  of  com- 
merce. But  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
power  and  authoiity  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  such  objects,  it  is  evident,  does  not,  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  For 
the  power  to  appropriate  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  preservation  or  construction  of  an  artificial 
harbor  by  means  of  piers  settled  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware, or  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  removing  ob-. 
structions  in  the  harbor  of  Presque  Isle,  or  Glou- 
cester, or  for  building  a  sea-wall  at  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  in  New  Hampshire,  involves  the  power  to 
appropriate  a  million,  or  any  other  sum,  for  similar 
purposes,  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  is 
purely  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  principle  between  an 
appropriation  for  such  an  object,  of  one  thousand, 
and  one  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes any  difference  between  them.  This  is  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  Congress,  to  be  regulated  and 
graduated  according  to  the  necessities  for  the  im- 
provements, and  the  condition  and  abilities  of  the 
treasury  for  the  time  being.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  most  of  the  acts 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  clearly  specify  the  pur- 
pose for  which  these  improvements  were  to  be 


made.  Almost  all  of  them  expressly  state  that 
object  to  be  the  "  safety  and  security  of  naviga- 
tion," or,  in  other  words,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  bold  and  enterprising  seamen,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit and  encouragement  of  commerce.  The  act  of 
1789  states  the  object  of  it  to  be  the  same.  The 
words  of  that  act  are,  "for  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion" of  the  various  waters  referred  to  in  it,  "easy 
and  safe."  And  who  will  say  that  this  is  not  an 
object  eminently  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and 
aid  of  the  Government.'  You  derive  all  your  rev- 
enue worthy  of  a  mention,  for  the  support  of  the 
General  Government,  from  this  source,  and  from 
the  rugged  and  perilous  pursuit  of  these  same 
bold  and  intrepid  seamen;  and  natural  justice,  to 
say  nothing  of  sound  policy,  requires  that  you 
should  cherish  the  hand  that  ."supports  and  sustains 
you.  Sir,  let  us  imitate  in  this  matter  the  justice 
and  economy  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
which,  while  it  draws  its  vapors  from  the  deep,  re- 
turns them  again  in  grateful  and  renovating  show- 
ers, to  fertilize  the  earth  and  replenish  its  fountains; 
and  while  we  derive  a  revenue  of  twenty  or  tliirty 
millions  annually  from  our  commerce,  let  us  not 
grudge  the  small  appropriations  which  are  yearly 
required  for  its  encouragement  and  protection. 

1  will  next  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  that 
whilst  the  present  Executive  of  the  United  States 
denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
from  the  treasury  for  the  encouragement  and  bene- 
fit of  commerce,  and  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  on  one  bill,  and  an  unconstituti  mal 
refusal  to  sign  another,  has  defeated  every  appro- 
priation of  this  nature  which  has  been  made  since 
he  has  been  in  office,  he  has  actually  claimed  and 
exercised  in  his  own  right,  and  without  any  au-' 
thority  or  sanction  for  it  from  the  people  or  their 
representatives,  a  much  greater  power,  and  tor  a 
similar  purpose.  And  this  brings  me  back  to  his 
message  on  the  treat3twith  Mexico,  with  which  I 
started.  Had  1  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  think  I 
could  show  from  the  documents  which  accompany 
this  message,  and  which  now  lie  upon  your  table, 
and  particularly  from  the  secret  history  of  the  mat- 
ter as  it  has  at  length  been  revealed  and  disclosed 
in  the  publication  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell, 
that  the  design  of  acquiring  these  Territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  originated  with  the 
President  soon  after  his  coming  into  office,  and  that 
this  was  the  true  and  actual  cause  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  It  was  for  this  purpose  more  than  any 
other,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
despatched  to  that  country,  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  delicate  and 
difficult  question  then  pending  between  the  two 
Governments,  requiring  the  utmost  skill,  prudence, 
and  forbearance  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  it, 
growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  'I'exas,  that  the 
slumbering  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico 
were  suddenly  revived  and  set  fortli  in  tlie  most 
imposing  form  of  scrupulous  nicety,  in  a  neat  and 
exact  arithmetical  calculation,  in  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Slidell,  as  the  consideration  for  the  acquisi- 
tion; and  it  was  with  this  view,  he  was  inlonned, 
that  the  "first  subject  which  would  demand  his 
attention"  on  his  arrival  in  that  country,  would  be 
the  settlement  of  this  question  of  "claims,"  and 
tills,  too,  notwithstanding,  as  1  have  just  remarked, 
war  actually  impended  at  the  time  upon  another 
and  a  distinct  matter  in  controversy  between  us. 
For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  observed,  by  recurring 
to  them,  that  the  instructions,  after  stating  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  claims,  with  all  the  credits  duly 
entered  upon  them  like  a  merchant's  account,  go 
on  to  show  how  conveniently  the  whole  debt  can 
be  settled  and  adjusted  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  parties — namely:  that  Mexico  has  no  money, 
and,  like  a  poor  man  with  too  much  land,  lias  no 
apparent  need  at  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Calitbrnia; 
that  we  arevery  desirous  to  obtain  them  to  straight- 
en our  lines  and  get  a  little  more  room  on  the  Pa- 
cific; that  we  will  therefore  lake  the  land  in  satis- 
faction of  the  debt,  and  pay  Mexico  whatever 
difference  she  has  a  mind  to  ask,  as  money  is  "no 
object"  to  us  compared  with  such  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Such,  sir,  is  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  in 
every  particular,  of  these  instructions.  Little  or 
nothing  is  said  about  the  matter  of  Texas,  and 
nearly  the  whole  instructions  are  taken  up  with  the 
various  details  of  this  secret  scheme  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  these  provinces.  In  vain  did  the  Govern- 
ment of  Herrera  propose  to  settle  the  question  of 
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Texas  in  the  first  place,  and  leave  the  subject  of 
claims  to  be  adjusted  afterwards,  and  in  vain  did 
the  Government  of  Paredes,  which  had  succeeded 
and  supplanted  it  by  a  military  revolution,  renew 
this  proposition.  Mr.  Buch'dnan,  in  reply  to  it,  in 
a  subsequent  despatch,  informs  Mr.  Slidell  that 
this  cannot  be  tolerated;  that  the  two  subjects  must 
proceed  hand  in  hand;  that  they  could  not  be  sep- 
arated; and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  President, 
in  anticipation  of  their  final  refusal  to  receive  him 
in  the  capacity  in  which  he  had  been  sent,  with  full 
powers  to  adjust  all  matters  in  controversy,  had 
ordered  the  army  to  advance  and  take  position  on 
the -left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  had  directed 
that  a  strong  fleet  should  immediately  assemble  in 
the  Gulf  of'Mexico.  And  again  he  adds,  should 
the  Mexican  Government  finally  refuse  to  receive 
you,  the  cup  of  forbearance  will  then  have  been 
exhausted.  Nothing  can  remain  but  to  "  take  the 
redress  of  the  injuries  to  our  citizens,"  and  the 
insults  to  our  Government,  into  our  own  hands. 
The  matter  of  "  claims"  is  still  the  prominent  idea 
in  the  Secretary's  mind,  and  is  the  first  in  order, 
as  in  point  of  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
President,  which  he  here  mentions  as  the  grounds 
on  which  he  threatens  war.  Theiestis  well  known. 
Mexico  refused  to  settle  the  two  questions  "  hand 
in  hand,"  as  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  it,  or,  in  fact,  to 
entertain  this  question  of  claims  at  all  until  the 
afl^air  of  Texas  had  been  arranged,  and  Mr.  Slidell 
was  ordered  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  his  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  them,  and  to  come  home.  He 
did  so,  and  what  followed  has  become  matter  of 
public  history.  The  army  was  ordered  forward, 
and  the  war  ensued;  and  now,  after  an  uninterrupt- 
ed succession  of  brilliant  victories,  unsurpassed  in 
the  military  annals  of  the  world,  the  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, the  question  of  "claims"  is  finally  adjusted, 
and  we  have  got  California  and  New  Mexico. 
We  have  achieved  by  the  war  wliat  we  failed  to 
accomplish  by  the  preceding  efforts  at  negotiation, 
and  no  one  who  will  read  attentively  the  documents 
now  for  the  first  time  published  to  the  world,  can 
fail  to  detect  that  the  negotiations  and  the  war  had 
from  the  first,  in  the  secret  purposes  of  the  Execu- 
tive, a  common  object,  and  that  object  was,  either 
by  art  or  by  force,  by  treaty  or  by  conquest,  to 
possess  himself  of  thesejDrovinoes.    . 

Well  now,  sir,  after  having  involved  the  country 
in  the  war  for  this  purpose,  as  I  solemnly  believe, 
and  in  a  debt  which ,  by  the  President's  own  show- 
ing, now  amounts  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  but 
which,  when  the  whole  expenses  are  summed  up, 
the  untold  amount  of  private  claims,  the  increased 
dimensions  of  the  pension  list,  and  the  bounty 
lands,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  items  which  are 
to  grow  out  of  it  are  included,  will  be  found,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  approach  nearer  double  that  amount; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ten  thousand  lives,  as  they 
are  computed,  which  have,  been  sacrificed,  and  all 
the  calamities  which  have  been  entailed  on  the 
country  by  it; — what,  I  ask,  after  all  this  has  been 
incurred  for  these  barren  wastes  and  distant  prov- 
inces, does  the  President  now  assign  as  the  princi- 
pal inducements  for  the  acquisition;  and  what  are 
the  chief  grounds  on  which  he  relies  to  recommend 
it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  Chamber?  Sir,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  in  his  river  and  harbor  message 
on  the  subject  of  squandering  the  public  treasure  in 
unconstitutional  expenditures  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  benefit  of  our  commercial  interests, 
you  might  suppose  that  the  President  would  blush 
to  assign  the  following  as  the  main  consideration 
and  inclucement  for  the  acquisition.  But  never- 
theless it  is  true;  and  as  truth  is  strange,  stranger 
than  fiction,  in  this  instance  at  least,  1  shall  let  the 
President  speak  for  himself.  After  regaling  our 
imaginations  with  a  brief  and  highly  poetical  sketch 
of  the  climate,  latitude,  limits,  and  location  of  this 
El  Dorado  of  his  fancy,  which  he  tells  us  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  make  a  new  and  magnificent  em- 
jiire,  he  remarks  on  the  great  advantages  which 
we  will  derive  from  it,  in  ttiese  words: 

"Rich  ill  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  with  a  climate 
of  great  salubrity,  they  embrace  the  most  important  ports  on 
the  whole  Pacific  coa-t  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
The  possession  oftlie  ports  of  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
mand the  already  advancing  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce 
of  the  Pacific.  The  number  of  our  whale  ships  "alone,  now 
enployed  iu  that  sea,  exceeds  seven  hundred,  requiring  more 


than  twenty  thousand  seamen  to  navigate  thein,  while  the 
capital  invested  in  this  particular  branch  of  commerce  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  ex- 
cellent harbors  of  Upper  California  will,  under  our  flag, 
afford  security  and  repose  to  our  coitiinercial  marine,  and 
American  mechanics  will  soon  furnish  ready  means  of  ship- 
huildiiig  and  repair,  which  are  now  so  much  wanted  in  that 
distant  sea. 

"  By  the  acquisition  of  these  possessions  we  are  brought 
into  i'mnieriiate  proximity  with  the  west  coast  of  America, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Russian  possessions  north  of  Oregon  ; 
with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and,  by  a  direct  voy- 
age ill  steamers,  we  will  be  in  less  than  thirty  days  of  Can- 
ton and  other  parts  of  China. 

'•  In  this  vast  region,  whose  rich  resources  are  soon  to  be 
developed  by  American  energy  and  enterprise,  great  must  be 
the  augmentation  of  our  commerce,  and  with  it  new  and 
profitable  demands  for  mechanical  labor,  in  all  its  branches, 
and  new  and  valuable  markets  for  our  manutiictures  and 
agricultural  products." 

Now,  sir,  the  stranger  who  should  read  this 
without  any  better  knowledge  of  the  President's 
views  on  the  subject  than  it  discloses,  would  not 
only  conclude  that  he  had  become  the  friend  and 
patron  of  commerce,  on  a  most  munificent  and 
imperial  scale,  but  also  that  he  had,  somehow  or 
other,  got  to  be  a  sort  of  princely  advocate  for  the 
growth  and  extension  of  our  manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts,  particularly  "  ship-building,"  by 
seeking  to  provide  new  and  "  valuable  markets" 
for  them,  in  those  far-off  regions  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  of  the  glittering,  golden,  glowing  visions  which 
fill  and  illuminate  the  President's  mind.  He  takes 
a  graphic  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  of  the  coasts  of  China,  and  the  whole 
trade  of  the  western  ocean,  and  tells  us  how  much 
"  harbors  of  security"  and  havens  of  repose  are 
wanted  for  our  whalers  in  that  distant  sea,  and 
how  happily  they  are  all  secured  by  it  in  the  rich 
possessions  which  we  have  just  acquired  on  those 
shores.  He  manifests  a  commenclable  degree  of 
solicitude  for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  whale- 
ships  in  that  remote  sea,  but  feels  no  concern  for 
fishing-smacks  or  "smaller  fry"  nearer  home. 
But,  without  dwelling  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
perceived  from  this  extract  that  the  great  advan- 
tage which  the  President  expects  to  derive  from 
the  acquisition  of  this  country,  is  the  consequent 
growth  and  expansion  of  our  commerce.  "  Great," 
he  observes,  "  must  be  the  augmentation  of  our 
commerce"  from  this  source.  But  suppose,  sir, 
that  in  order  to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  these 
brilliant  anticipations  of  the  Executive,  it  should 
become  necessary  for  Congress  to  appropriate  two 
or  three  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  these  ports 
of  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  would 
he  not  be  compelled  to  veto  it,  on  the  ground  which 
he  assumes,  that  Congress,  whatever  may  be  his 
powwr  to  make  war  and  squander  millions  to  secure 
such  incidental  benefits,  has  no  authority  to  spend 
a  dollar  for  any  such  purposes?  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  President,  in  his  harbormessage, actually 
makes  the  prospective  acquisition  of  this  country, 
though  the  treaty  was  not  then  made  which  was 
to  secure  it,  an  additional  ground  for  objecting  to 
such  appropriations  by  Congress.  To  point  out 
the  evil  and  pernicious  consequences  which  he 
thinks  will  flow  from  this  great  and  increasing 
system  of  appropriations  and  improvements  by 
the  General  Government,  he  proceeds  in  a  very 
striking  and  peculiar  passage  in  that  message  to 
survey  the  present  and  future  field  for  its  operation, 
and_  says: 

"Regarding  only  objects  of  improvement  of  the  nature  of 
those  embraced  in  this  bill,  how  inexhaustible  we  shall  find 
them.  Let  the  imaginarion  run  along  our  coast,  from  the 
river  St.  Croix  to  the  lUo  Grande,  and  trace  every  river 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  source; 
let  it  coast  along  our  lakes  and  ascend  all  their  tributaries  ; 
let  it  pass  to  Oregon,  and  explore  all  its  bays,  inlets,  and 
streams;  and  then  let  it  raise  the  curtain  of  Ihe  future,  and 
contemplate  the  extent  of  this  Republic,  and  the  objects  of  im- 
provement it  will  embrace,  as  it  advances  to  its  high  destiny, 
and  the  mind  will  be  startled  at  the  immensity  and  danger 
oftlie  power  wliich  the  principle  of  this  bill  involves." 

Without  attempting  to  follow  the  President's 
imagination  in  this  wonderful  voyage  of  survey, 
exploration,  and  discovery,  in  which,  it  seems,  the 
outline  of  his  country,  like  the  circle  of  the  hori- 
zon, recedes  as  he  advances,  or  startling  anybody's 
mind  with  the  immensity  of  his  conceptions,  as  to 
the  future  extent  and  high  destiny  of  this  Repub- 
lic, 1  would  merely  remark,  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent raises  the  "curtain  of  the  future,"  as  he  did 
on  that  occasion,  and  ajjudes  to  future  territorial 
acquisitions  perceptible  to  his  eye  in  the  prospect 
which  lay  before  him,  1  distinctly  understand  him, 
the  mystery  and  poetry  of  prophecy  and  prescience 


laid  aside,  in  plain  prose,  to  mean  New  Mexico 
and  California,  and  so  everybody  else  will  now 
understand  it.  Well,  now,  is  it  not  strange,  in- 
credibly strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  while 
the  President  was  actually-engaged  in  spending 
millions  .annually  in  a  foreign  war,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  country,  which  he  now  commends  to 
our  adoption,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  and  facilities  which  it  will 
afford  us,  he  could  so  far  abuse  his  own  conscience, 
and  compromise  his  own  character  for  integrity 
and  consistency,  as  to  make  the  prospective  acqui- 
sition a  ground  of  objection  to  these  improvements, 
because,  when  acquired,  it  would  increa.^ie  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  appropriations  ?  For  it  is  evident, 
that  if  these  territories  are  not  worth  to  us  what 
they  may  occasionally  require  from  the  treasury  for 
the  improvements  of  their  harbors  and  navigable 
rivers,  they  are  not  worth  a  tithe  of  what  it  has 
cost  us  to  acquire  them,  and  all  their  boasted  com- 
mercial advantages  must  pass  for  nothing.  If  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  San  Diego, 
and  other  harbors  and  rivers  in  these  Territories, 
and  the  increased  revenue  which  the  President 
tells  us  we  are  destined  to  derive  from  their  com- 
merce, are  not  worth  what  it  may  cost  us  to  im- 
prove and  keep  them  in  order,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  they  are  worth  to  this  country; 
and  if  the  eighteen  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars stipulated  to  be  paid  as  the  purchase  money 
for  them  might  not  as  well  be  retained  in  the 
treasury. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
President  has  claimed  the  power  in  his  own  right, 
and  without  consulting  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  pledge  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  prosecution  of  great  and  expensive 
enterprises  beyond  anything  that  Congress  has 
dreamed  of  in  latter  days,  with  a  view  to  augment, 
to  use  his  own  favorite  phrase,  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  purpose  of  this  nature, 
so  much  reprobated  by  him  when  attempted  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  Congress,  that  he  authorized  Mr. 
Trist,  oift  late  commissioner  to  Mexico,  to  offer 
the  Mexican  Government  five  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.  The  object  of  this  proposition  was  to  secure 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of 
passing  merchandise  of  every  description  whatso- 
ever free  of  tolls  and  charges,  across  the  isthmus 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  a  great  commercial  highway 
and  improvement,  for  which  the  President  was 
wilJing  to  pay  that  sum.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Mexicans  had  had  enough  of  the  Yankees  passing 
free  of  toll  over  their  soil  of  late,  and  would  not 
accept  the  offer;  otherwise  we  should  have  had  to 
appropriate  the  money  from  the  treasury  to  pay 
for  it,  I  suppose  whether  we  approved  of  the  Pres- 
ident's bargain  or  not.  But  if  the  President  failed 
in  that  effort,  he  has  been  moi-e  successful  in  find- 
ing a  crossing-place  a  little  lower  down  on  the  con- 
tinent. On  the  12th  day  of  December,  1846,  a  treaty 
of  "  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce"  was 
negotiated  by  the  authority  of  the  President  with 
the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  and  which  has 
since  received  his  entire  sanction  and  approval  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Senate.  It  has  therefore  become, 
in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  "  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  whatever 
it  binds  us  to  observe  and  do  must  be  performed. 
In  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  is  too 
long  to  be  read  at  length,  I  find  it  is  stipulated  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  that  in  consideration 
that  the  Government  of  New  Granada  guaranties 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
"  right  of  way  or  transit"  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  "upon  any  modes  of  communication  that 
'  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter. constructed, 
'  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  of  the 
'  United  Stales,  and  for  the  transportation  of  any 
'  articles  of  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise, 
'  of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
'  the  United  States;  and  that  no  other  tolls  or 
'  charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citi- 
'  zens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  said  mei^han- 
'  disc  thus  passing  over  any  road  or  canal  that  tnay 
'  be  made  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  or 
'  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  than  is,  under  like 
'  circumstances,  levied  upon  and  collected  from  the 
'  Granacfian  citizens,"  &c.;  the  United  States,  on 
their  part,  "  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
'  constant  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  these  advan- 
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'  tages,  and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the 
'  said  advantaores,"  "  guaranty  positively  and  effi- 
'  caciously  to  New  Granada,  by  the  present  stipula- 
'  tion,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  beforenientioned 
'  isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from 
'  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or 

*  embarrassed'  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty 
'  exists;  and,  in  consequence,  the  United  Stales  also 
'  g^uaranty,  in  the  same  manner,  the  riH;hts  of  sov- 
'  ereignty  and    property  which  New  Granada  has 

*  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory."  I  do  not 
refer  to  this  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  commenting 
upon  the  policy  or  the  impolicy  of  it,  but  merely 
to  show  in  this  connection,  what  a  uniformly 
consistent  friend  the  President  is  to  ffw.ilities  and 
enterprises  on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale,  for 
the  encouragement  and  expansion  of  commerce, 
when  the  matter  is  left  entirely  subject  to  his  own 
control  and  his  own  discretion,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  can  take  such  steps  in 
regard  to  them  as  may  suit  his  august  pleasure, 
without  consulting  the  representatives  of  the  peofile 
on  the  subject.  It  was  "  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try" who  first  warned  us,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  manner,  against  the  danger  of  "entan- 
gling alliances  with  other  nations,"  which  he 
thought  of  suflicient  importance  to  merit  his  atten- 
tion in  his  farewell  address  to  his  countryinen,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  believe  it  has  been  consid- 
ered the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  avoid  them. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  1  apprehend  that 
this  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  New 
Granaiia  to  guaranty  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  will  ever  involve  us  i-n  diffi- 
culty with  any  other  Power;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  such  a  thins  is  impos- 
sible, especially  if  that  isthmus  should  become, 
as  has  long  been  contemplated,  the  site  of  a  ship- 
eanal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans,  for  in  that  event  such  a  stip- 
ulation might,  for  aught  we  know,  involve  us  in 
a  war  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  maritime 
nations  of  the  world,  to  preserve  the  sovereis^nty 
of  that  country  over  it.  So  well  did  even  the  Pres- 
ident himself  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objection 
ari-sing  from  this  tonsideration,  that  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  anticipate  and  remove  it  in  his  mes- 
sage accompanying  its  transmission  to  the  Senate, 
by  remarking,  in  relation  to  the  communication 
secured  by  this  article  of  the  treaty  across  the 
isthmus: 

"The  vast  advantaee?  to  our  commerce  which  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  coinuiunication  not  only  with  the  west 
coast  of  America,  hut  with  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
eific,  are  too  ohvious  to  require  any  detail.  Such  passage 
would  relieve  us  from  a  Ion?  and  dangerous  navigarion  of 
more  than  nine  thousand  miles  around  Cape  Horn, and  ren- 
der our  own  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
comparatively  easy  and  safe. 

"No  person  can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  myself  of 
the  danger  of  entangling  alliances  with  any  foreign  nation. 
That  we  should  avoid  such  alliances  has  become  a  maxim 
of  our  policy,  consecrated  by  Ihe  most  venerated  names 
which  adorn  our  history,  and  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous 
roice  of  the  American  people.  Our  own  experience  has 
taught  us  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim  in  the  only  instance, 
that  of  the  guarantee  to  France  of  her  American  possession, 
in  which  we  have  enteied  into  such  an  alliance.  If,  there- 
fore, the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  case  do 
not  greatly  impair,  if  not  altogether  destroy  the  force  of  this 
objection,  then  we  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  stipulation, 
whatever  may  be  its  advantages." 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  President  still 
thought  that  "  the  vast  advantages  to  our  com- 
merce wliich  would  result  from  such  a  communi- 
cation," entitled  the  treaty  to  his  favorable  consid- 
eration, and  it  received  his  sanction  and  approval. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  at  present 
to  determine.  Bat  without  multiplying  words  on 
this  subject,  there  are  one  or  two  interesting  chro- 
nological facts  which  I  wish  to  present  just  here, 
in  order  to  exhibit  in  a  still  more  striking  and  re- 
rnarkable  point  of  light  the  difference,  as  the  Pres- 
ident, at  least,  understands  and  expounds  it  both 
by  his  precepts  and  his  practice,  between  his  power 
and  our  power  over  this  great  subject  of  fostering 
and  encouraging  the  commerce  of' the  country.  In 
less  than  a  month  after  the  President  had  received 
and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  this  treaty  with  his 
sanction  and-  approval,  on  the  ground  of  the  "vast 
advantages"  which  it  would  secure  to  our  com- 
merce, and  of  the  perils  which  it  would  avoid  of  a 
"dangerous  navigation"  around  Cape  Horn,  we 
sent  to  him  the  fiver  and  harbor  bill  of  the  last 
session,  appropriating  an  aggreeale  sum  of  less 
than   five  hundred  thousand  ^dollars  for  kindred 
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purposes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States; 
and  yet  he  withheld  his  sanction  and  signature 
from  it  on  the  ground  that  we  had  transcended  our 
constitutional  authority  in  appropriating  money 
froiYi  the  treasury  for  any  such  object;  and  in  a 
litlle  more  than  a  month  after  he  had  received  that 
hill,  and  while  it  was  yet  snugly  stowed  away  in 
his  pocket  like  a  counterfeit  note,  to  be  returned 
on  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  he  had  receiveil 
it,  he  issued  his  instructions,  toAvhich  I  have  be- 
fore alluded,  to  Mr.  Trist,  offering  to  give  five 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  right  of  way  across  the 
Isthinus  of  Tehuantepec,  purely  for  the  commer- 
cial facilities,  as  I  have  already  shown,  which  we 
were  to  obtain  by  it. 

I  have  not  the  time,  nor  have  I  the  wish,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  make  any  comment  upon  this  state- 
ment. I  merely  refer  to  it  to  illustrate  the  fact 
which  I  have  been  endeavorins:  to  establish,  by  an 
imperfect  review  and  comparison  of  the  two  mes- 
saijes  of  the  President  now  lying  upon  the  table, 
that  while  he  peremptorily  denies  the  power  of 
Congress  to  encourage  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  commerce,  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  the  public 
money  within  our  own  limits,  and  arbitrarily 
withholds  his  sanction  from  any  and  every  bill 
which  we  can  frame  for  that  purpose,  in  defiance 
of  the  known  wishes  of  the  people,  as  repeatedly 
and  deliberately  expressed  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  floor,  he  is  prepared  himself,  and 
on  his  own  individual  authority,  too,  to  embark 
in  the  most  gigantic  and  imposing;  undertakings 
abroad,  involving  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  expenditure  of  untold  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  same  identical  purpose.  Sir,  it  is  a  strange 
contradiction,  not  to  say  glarina:  absurdity,  in 
which  the  President  has  thus  involved  himself;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  either  he  has  abused  his  power 
in  negotiatingf  such  treaties  as  those  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  for  the  sake,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  "vast  advantages''  and  facilities  of  a 
commercial  character,  to  be  secured  by  them,  or 
Consress  has  the  right  to  appropriate  the  public 
money  for  similar  purposes  and  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  within  theJimits  of  the  United  States;  unless, 
indeed,  he  means  to  assume,  (and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  supposition  is  at  all  extraordinary  after 
what  we  have  seen,)  that  the  whole  power  of  reg- 
ulating commerce  with  this  view,  is  vested  in  the 
Executive  alone,  and  that  Congress  can  do  at  his 
bidding,  and  by  his  direction,  what  it  cannot  do  at 
its  own  instance,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent 
powers.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  practical  construc- 
tion which  he  gives  to  the  matter,  and  wethus 
perceive  at  a  glance  the  startling  and  tremendous 
difference  between  the  one-man  power  and  the  peo- 
ple's power  in  this  free  country  over  this  e:reat 
subject,  and  by  what  collossal  and  progressive 
strides,  through  the  frequent  and  unscrupulous 
abuse  of  late  years  of  his  veto  or  negative  power 
over  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  Executive  of  this 
Government  is  steadily  and  boldly  marching  for- 
ward and  onward  over  the  prostrate  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  to  an  undisguised  and  absolute  sover- 
eignty in  this  Republic.  And  unless  the  people 
are  speedily  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  these 
alarming  abuses,  and  of  these  deliberate  usurpa- 
tions and  premeditated  encroachments  upon  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  elect  better  and  more 
honest  men  to  that  high  office,  as  conscious  as 
themselves  "that  for  this  cause,  our  system  is  in 
danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change  from  its  true 
theory,"  I,  for  one,  can  perceive  no  hope  for  the 
liberties  of  my  country. 

GRANT  OF  LAND  TO  ILLINOIS. 

SPEECH  OF   MR.  MeCLERNAND, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 
In  thk  House  of  Representatives, 
.August  12,  1848, 
On  the  Bill  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois  alternate 
sections  of  the  Public  Land  for  the  completion 
of  certain  Railroads  in  that  State. 
Mr.  MeCLERNAND  said: 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  call  which   has  been  made 
upon  me  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  McLane,]  as  well  as  iny  public  relations  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and 
as  a  Representative  of  the  State  immediately  in- 


terested in  this  bill,  render  it  proper  that  I  should 
briefly  state  my  views  upon  the  question  under 
consideration.  And  for  this  purpose  I  beg  the  in- 
dule:ence  of  the  House. 

The  bill  i.s  designed  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois a  quantity  of  land  for  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain railroads,  and  thereby  to  enhance  the  value 
and  acceferate  the  sale  of  a  large  portion  of  -the 
public  lands  in  that  State  now  unsaleable.  Such 
are  its  objects,  both  State  and  Federal — looking 
both  to  the  interests  of  the  country  in  regard  to  its 
commerce,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Goverament 
in  regard  to  its  revenues. 

The  roads  for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  applied 
were  projected  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1837,  and 
are  known — one  as  the  "Great  Central  Road,"  the 
other  as  the  "  Northern  Cross- Road."  More  than 
|3, 000,000  have  been  expended  upon  these  roads, 
and  their  grading  is  completed  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  besides  the  poition  of  theCross- 
Road  which  is  in  successful  operation,  atriounting 
to  about  sixty  miles.  But  at  this  stage  of  the 
works,  the  State  has  found  herself  unable  to  go  on 
with  them,  and  hence  has  called  oti  Congress  to 
assist  her;  and  in  this  call  she  has  been  joined  by 
large  portions  of  the  community  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  whose  petitions  are  now  upon 
your  table.  The  question  presented,  therefore,  is, 
whether  Congress,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
grant  assistance? 

Much,  sir,  may  be  said  upon  this  question. 
These  roads,  as  projected,  will  traverse  the  State 
for  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  intersecting  it 
near  its  geographical  centre,  and  at  a  point  upon 
one  line  about  equidistant  from  the  lakes  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  upon  the  other  at  a  point 
about  equidistant  from  the  Wabash  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Central  road  will  extend  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  by  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  with  a  lateral  branch 
diverging  from  a  convenient  point,  and  terminating 
at  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  general 
direction  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  Cross- 
Road  will  extend  from  duincy,  on  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  Indiana  line,  in  the  direction  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  with  a  lateral  branch  also,  diverging 
from  Berlin,  and  terminating  at  Alton,  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Louis. 

This  system  of  roads,  when  completed,  will 
open  a  speedy  and  easy  communication  between 
the  older  Stales,  nortTi  and  south,  and  the  extensive 
mineral  regions  in  the  northwest.  It  will  connect 
the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  with  the  Lakes 
and  the  Wabash,  and,  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
great  (Continental  lines  of  communication,  will  unite 
Gluebec  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  great  West,  in  the  lionds  of  mutual 
amity  and  interest.  Its  influence  will  also  be  favor- 
able upon  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Travers- 
ing some  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  public  land, 
situated  for  the  most  part  in  wide  prairies,  a  large 
portion  of  which  has  been  in  market  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  until  the  interest*  upon  its  mini- 
mum price,  cast  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  has 
more  than  equaled  the  amount  of  that  price,  it  will 
speedily  create  a  demand  for  these  lands,  by  afford- 
ing indispensable  facilities  for  their  settlement  and 
caiiivation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  reference  to 
these  objects,  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  alternate  sections  of  public  land,  for  six 
miles  on  each  side  of  these  roads,  for  the  length 
thereof,  reserving  to  the  Government  the  corre- 
sponding sections.  And,  still  further  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government,  the  State  is  re- 
strained from  selling  her  lands  for  less  than  !j^l  25 
per  acre;  while  the  alternate  sections  reserved  to 
the  Government  are  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than 
$2  50  per  acre,  or  double  the  present  minimum 
price.  This  arrangement  will  secure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  inuch  for  one-half  of  the  land  as  it 
otherwise  could  obtain  for  the  whole.  In  fact,  the 
Government  will  lose  nothing  by  the  operation, 
but  will  largely  gain  by  it,  not  only  in  the  sale  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land  at  |2  50  per  acre, 
but  also  in  the  sale  of  other  lands  at  the  present 
minimum,  convenient  Jo  the  roads,  now  unsale- 
able. 

In  this  connection,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  McLane]  has  called  on  me  to  assent  to  Em- 
other  amendment  of  the  bill.     His  wish  is,  to  re- 
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quire  the  State  to  complete  ten  miles  of  the  roads 
before  any  portion  of  the  grant  shall  be  liable  to 
be  sold.  To  this  amendment  I  should -have  no 
objection,  if  it  were  material,  or  even  practicable. 
But  I  consider  it  neither  material  nor  practicable — 
certainly  it  is  scarcely  practicable  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  question,  and  of  tlie  sessidn,  which 
is  now  about  expiring.  It  should  be  sufficient  that 
the  bill  prohibits  the  Slate  from  using  the  grant, 
except  in  proportions  corresponding  to  each  sec- 
tion of  ten  miles  of  the  roads,  and  only  from  time 
to  time,  for  lUBcompletion  f>f  such  sections.  To 
prohibit  th^fll^  entirely  from  the  use  of  any 
portion  of  the  grant  until  a  given  portion  of  the 
roads  should  be  completed,  would  be  to  throw  her 
upon  her  own  resources  for  recommencing  the 
works,  and  thus,  perhaps,  jeopard  their  comple- 
tion. 

Illinois  has  always  observed  good  faith  in  her 
dealings  with  this  Government;  and  for  that  reason 
her  claim  upon  the  confidence  and  liberality  of 
Congress  is  strengthened.  In  1827,  Congress 
granted  290,000  acres  to  assist  her  to  make  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal;  and  all  of  these  lands 
have  been  faithfully  applied.  I  read  from  a  report 
made  by  myself  upon  this  subject,  to  show  how 
they  were  applied;  < 

"  The  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of 
'  1827  have  been  located,  and  held  by  the  State  as 
'  a  trust  fund,  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  one 
'  object  of  opening  the  canal;  and  not  a  foot  of 
'  them  has  been  otherwise  applied,  even  in  the 
'  size  of  town  lots  for  educational  or  religious  pur- 
'  poses.  A  small  portion,  consisting  mainly  of 
'  lots  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  towns  on  the 
Mine  of  the  projected  work,  has  been  sold,  and  the 
'proceeds  applied  in  aid  oP  the  work;  but  the 
'greater  proportion  yet  remains  on  hand.    In  lim- 

•  iting  the  sales  mainly  to  town  lots,  it  was  thought 
'advisable  to  reserve  as  many  of  the  lands  as 
'  practicable,  in  order  to  the  enhancement  of  their 
'  value,  by  the  completion  and  successful  opera- 
'  tion  of  the  canal,  and  to  use  the  credit  of  the 
•State  in  the  mean   time,  to  carry  on  the  work, 

•  with  the  hope, in  the  end,  that  the  ultimate  value 
'  of  the  lands  would  remunerate  the  State  for  its 
'  expenditures.  This  course  seemed  to  be  most 
'  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  and  the 

•  obligations  of  good  faith  between  the  General  Go  v- 
'  ernment  and  the  State." — See  House  Reports,  2d 
session,  28lli  Congress,  1844- '45. 

The  great  work  for  whici»that  grant  was  made 
has  cost  the  State  upwards  of  ;i^7 ,000,000,  and  is 
now  in  successful  operation.  The  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  the  Government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  work,  have  greatly  more  than  re- 
paid the  value  of  the  grant.  Since  1827,  the  waste 
along  the  route  of  the  canal ,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  between  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan, has  been  settled;  cities  and  towns  have  sprung 
up;  the  public  lands  have  been  sold;  and  all  of 
these  results  are  attributable,  more  or  less,  to  the 
influence  of  the  original  grant  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  canal. 

If  we  compare  the  area  of  the  new  States  and 
the  quantity  of  public  lands  originally  liable  to 
sale  in  each,  Illinois  would  be  entitled  to  a  large 
addition  to  the  grants  she  has  received.  Ohio  has 
received  1,260,051  acres,  and  has  an  area  of  39,906 
square  miles;  and  when  all  ilie  public  lands  in 
that  State  liable  to  sale  are  sold,  the  Government 
■will  have  received,  estimating  the  unsold  lands  at 
$1  25  per  acre,  |21, 715, 319.  Indiana  has  received 
1,467,400  acres,  and  has  an  area  of  33,808  square 
miles;  and  upon  the  same  principles  of  calcu- 
lation, the  Government  will  have  received,  for 
lands  in  that  State,  $25,477,145.  But  Illinois  has 
received  only  500,000  acres,  while  she  has  an  area 
of  55,404  square  miles;  and  wliile  the  Government 
will  have  received,  for  lands  v/ithih  her  borders, 
$39,117,727.  Illinois,  therefore,  has  received  as 
much  less  as  she  would  be  entitled  to  receive  more 
than  these  States,  from  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive areas  and  saleable  public  lands  of  the  three 
States. 

It  is  pleaded,  however,  that  the  liberal  terms  of 
the  compacts  for  the  admission  ofthe  new  States  into 
the  Union,  should  bar  afty  further  demands  upon 
the  Government  for  donations  of  land.  But  how 
so.'  I  read  from  a  speech  I  had  the  honor  to  make 
in  this  body  on  a  former  occasion,  to  show  this  is 
not  so: 


"  These  compacts  on  the  one  side  reserve  to  the 
'  General  Government  the  primary  disposal  of  the 
'  soil,  the  exemption  of  the  public  lands  from  tax- 
'  ation  before  sale,  and,  in  several  instances,  for 
'  five  years  thereafter;  on  the  other,  they  pledge 
'  to  the  new  States  a  limited  quantity  of  land,  and 
'  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
'  the  lands  within  their  limits.  The  operation  of 
'  these  equivalents  will  be  truly  illustrated  by  the 
'  following  statement,  carefully  compiled  upon  re- 
'  liable  data,  at  my  instance,  at  the  General  Land 
'Office: 

Quantity  of  land  sold  to  first  of  January,  1846,  was  93,872,856 

acres. 
Value  of  tax  upon  same,  at  one-Iialf 

of  one  per  cent,  for  the  term  of 

fifteen  years,  assuming  that  to  he 

(he  average  lime  these  fands  were 

in  market  prior  to  sale f  10,560,690 

Value  of  tax  upon  the  same  lands  for 

five  years  after  sale,  according  to         ' 

the  compacts  with  several  of  the 

States 3,520,230 

Total  amount  of  money  lost  to  the 
States,  and  saved  to  the  Govern- 
ment   $14,080,920 

Amount  of  the  five  and  three  per 
.  cent,  funds  paid  or  payaljle  to  the 
States,  to  the  first  January,  1846, 
(part  estimated) $'3,657,379 

Quantity  of  land  ceded  to  the  States 
for  school  purposes,  heing  each 
sixteenth  section,  or  one  ninety- 
fifth  part  of  the  amount  sold,  two 
millions  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  and  eighty-one 
acres,  at  .'%1  25  per  acre 3,352,601 

Total  amount  received  by  the  States  7,009,980 

Balance  of  money  lost  to  the  States, 
and  saved  to  the  Government ^>7,070,940 

"To  §,7,070,940,  the  balance  ascertained  to  be  in 
'  favor  of  the  Government  under  these  compacts, 
'  ought  to  be  added,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  pro- 
'  portionate  tax  upon  6,218,946  acres,  at  ^l  25  per 
'  acre,  being  the  quantity  of  land  granted  by  the 
'  Government  to  companies  and  individuals  in  the 
'  several  States,  for  military  services  during  the 
'  revolutionary  and  late  wars,  and  for  religious 
'  purposes."    ^ 

"  But,  sir,  as  forcible  as  maybe  this  view  ofthe 
'  subject,  there  is  another,  if  possible,  still  more 
«  striking.  A  brief  statement  of  figures  will  ex- 
'  hibit  it  with  more  emphatic  force  than  any  lan- 
'  gua^e  of  mine: 

"  Tlie  entire  quantity  of  land  sold  up  to  the  1st 
'of.  January,  1846,  was  93,872,856  aci-es;  the 
'amount  received  therefor  was  $130,280,156.  The 
'  cost  of  these  lands,  at  an  average  of  23  cents  per 
'  acre,  according  to  the  Commissioner's  report, 
'  has  been  about  $21,590,756;  leaving  a  balance  in 
'  favor  of  the  General  Government,  amounting  to 
'  $108,689,400.  From  whom  has  this  enormous 
'  sum  been  drawn.'  From  those  least  able  to  pay: 
'  chiefly  from  the  poor  settler  and  the  hardy  pio- 
'  ncer;  men  whose  enterprise  has  given  to  these 
'  lands  their  greatest  value;  men  who  have  founded 
'  States  and  who,  above  all  others,  l)ave  contrib- 
'  uted  to  extend  the  limits  ofthe  Republic,  and  to 
'  exalt  its  name  at  home  and  abroad.  Yes,  it  is 
'  from  this  meritorious  class  it  has  been  mainly 
'  drawn,  whilst  it  has  gone,  with  some  abatement 
'  for  the  expense  of  administering  the  lands,  as  a 
'  clear  profit  into  the  Federal  treasury.  In  most 
'  civilized  and  Christian  countries,  the  taking  of 
'  any  sum  over  six  per  cent,  upon  money  loaned 
'  is  considered  and  punished  as  usury;  but  in  tl)is, 
'  whilst  individuals  are  liable  to  be  punished  for 
'  usury,  the  Government,  as  a  great  mammoth 
'  land-monopolist  and  speculator,  may  exact  six 
'  hundred  per  cent,  proft  upon  the  price  of  its 
'  lands,  from  the  poor  and  needy,  with  impunity! 
'  and  from  those,  too,  most  meritorious,  and  de- 
'  serving  of  fostering  care." 

Again:  it  is  objected  that  the  measure  is  uncon- 
stitutional. But  is  this  true?  The  power  of  Con- 
gressto  make  an  absolute  grant  of  land  is,  perhaps, 
conceded.  And,  if  Congress  may  make  such  a 
grant,  may  it  not  make  a  conditional  one.'  If  it 
may  say  to  a  State,  I  will  make  you  an  absolute 
grant;  may  it  not  say,  I  will  make  you  a  grant 
upon  the  condition  that  you  will  make  a  road 
which  shall  e'nhance  the  value  of  other  lands,  and 
upon  which  you  will  carry  the  property  of  the 
United  States  free  of  toll.'  The  one  power  would 
seem  to  follow  the  other  as  a  logical  consequence. 


Hence,  Congress  has  often  leased  mineral  lands 
for  stipulated  rents,  and  has  granted  saline  lands 
with  a  restriction  .that  the  grantee  should  not  lease 
them  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years.  The  error 
upon  this  subject  is  in  supposing  that  Congress, 
by  such  a  measure,  assumes  a  jurisdiiction  to  make 
roads  and  canals  in  a  State,  independently  of  the 
consent  ofthe  State;  which  is  not  true.  Congress 
only  offers  lands  to  the  State  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, leaving  the  State  to  accept  or  reject  the 
offer.  The  whole  transaction  is  based  upon  the 
free  and  voluntary  consent  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested. 

The  power  to  acquire  territory  is  an  incident  of 
every  Government;  it  would  exist  inherently  in 
every  Government,  unless  prohibited  by  the  fun- 
damental law.  Hence  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  incorporate  this  power  specifically  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  framers  of  that  instrument  only 
provided  for  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  in  the  gen- 
eral grants,  "  to  declare  war,"  "to  make  treaties," 
and  "to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union."  So 
it  was  unnecessary  to  incorporate  the  power  "to 
dispose  of  territory:"  that  power  would  naturally 
result  from  the  previous  power  to  acquire  it;  and 
it  was  only  so  incorporated  as  an  invitation  to  the 
original  States  to  cede  their  waste  lands  to  the 
Federal  Government,  then  about  to  be  established. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  other  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  it. 

The  power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
fo  dispose  of  territory  is  conferred  in  these  words: 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
'  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
'  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
'  States."  Congress,  therefore,  having  the  power, 
both  upon  original  principles  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  dispose  of  the  public  lands,  for  what 
purpose  may  it  properly  dispose  of  such  lands? 
Obviously  for  revenue,  occupancy,  and  cultivation. 
Well,  if  Congress  may  dispose  of  lands  for  these 
purposes,  may  it  not  adopt  means  necessary  and 
proper  to  effect  these  purposes.'  May  it  not  protect 
theinterestsof  the  United  States,  as  any  private  land 
owner  would  have  a  right  to  protect  his  interests.' 
Where  is  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
the  right  of  the  individual  and  the  Government.' 
There  is  none.  The  Government  would  certainly 
have  the  power  to  grant  one-half  of  a  quantity  of  in- 
undated lands — worthless  and  pestilential — to  get 
the  other  half  reclaimed  and  made  healthfuland  val- 
uable. So  an  individual  might  grant  alternate  lot.s 
in  a  town,  upon  condition  that  the  grantee  should 
erect  valuable  buildings,  whereby  the  value  of  the 
town  plat  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  And  if 
Congress  or  the  individual  might  do  either  of  these 
things,  why  may  not  Congress,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  authority,  grant  alternate  sections  of  public 
land  along  the  line  of  a  projected  road,  to  enhance 
the  value  and  accelerate  the  sale  of  other  public 
lands?  There  is  no  reason  why  Congi-ess  may 
not  do  so.  All  these  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
right  and  power  stand  upon  the  same  foundation. 

Refining,  however,  upon  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection, it  is  still  insisted  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  power  to  appi-opriate  the  public  lands 
and  the  power  to  appropriate  the  public  taxes;  that 
the  two  powers  are  identical  in  their  relation  to 
the  question  of  internal  improvements.  I  deny 
this.  The  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands 
being  shown  to  be  a  very  broad  and  latitudinous 
power,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power 
to  appropriate  the  public  taxes?  The  Constitution 
declares  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy 
'  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises; 
'  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
'  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. " 

The  objects,  therefore,  for  which  Congiess  may 
appropriate  the  pubhc  taxes  are,  "to pay  the  debts 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence'" — the  words 
"general  welfare"  being  understood  to  be  a  gen- 
eral recapitulation  of  the  preceding  objects.  Now, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  railroads  and  canals  fall 
within  the  general  scope  ofthe  objects  of  paying  the 
"  Jehis"  and  providing  for  the  "common  defence," 
Congress  would  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the 
public  taxes  for  such  improvements.  Whether 
Congress  possesses  such  a  power,  to  appropriate  the 
public  taxes,  I  will  not,  at  present,  pretend  to  inquii-e. 
My  only  object  is  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  If  Congress  should  con- 
vert the  public  taxes  into  lands,  in  arda-  to  apply 
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the  lands  for  internal  improvements,  it  would  be  a 
great  abuse,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  And  when  such  a  case  shall  arise, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  condemn  it.  But  such  a 
case  is  very  distinguishable  from  the  fair  and 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  "  to  dispose"  of 
public  lands  for  the  objects  of  revenue,  and  in 
order  to  procure  their  settlement,  for  which  they 
are  held.  The  one  exercise  of  power  might  be 
ujjCDnstitutional,  while  the  other  might  be  quite 
constitutional. 

Numerous  and  imposing  precedents  may  be  ad- 
duced to  support  this  position.  The  land  system, 
with  all  its  departments  of  survey  and  sah,  are 
based  upon  the  same  principle.  And  the  compacts 
for  the  admission  of  the  new  States  are  based  on 
the  same  principle.  I  take  the  case  of  one  State 
to  illustrate  the  examples  of  all  the  new  States, 
nuraljering  no  less  than  twelve.  In  1836,  the 
State  of  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union; 
and  the  act  admitting  her  contains  these  pro- 
visions: 

1st.  A  grant  to  the  State  of  each  sixteenth  sec- 
tion for  the  use  of  schools. 

2d.  A  grant  of  twelvesections  for  the  use  of  salt 
ananufactories, 

3d.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  ip  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king roads  and  canals  within  the  State. 

4th.  Five  sections  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  public  buildings  of  the  State. 

5th.  Two  entire  townships  for  the  use  of  a  sem- 
inary oflearning. 

All  of  these  grants,  five  in  numl)er,  rest  upon  the 
same  constitutional  authority  as  this  bill.  If  Con- 
gress may  grant  lands  to  encourage  salt  manufac- 
tories, certainly  it  mny  make  a  similar  grant  for  a 
road  or  a  canal.  To  impeach  the  validity  of  such 
a  grant,  would  be  to  impeach  the  validity  of  the 
compacts  for  the  admission  of  nearly  one-half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  distinction,  that  the  compacts  with  the  new 
States  rest  upon  mutual  consent,  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  For  if,  in  the  case  of  such 
compacts,  the  new  States  agree  to  waive  any  right, 
they  would  have  to  tax  or  dispose  of  the  public 
lands,  in  consideration  of  certain  grants  by  Con- 
gress-, so  in  this  case,  the  State  must  undertake  to 
carry  the  property  of  the  United  States  free  of  toll, 
and  the  mails  of  the  United  States  at  a  certain 
price,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  which  she  is  to 
receive.  Indeed,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
the  power  of  Congress,  to  require  such  stipula- 
tions in  the  compacts  with  the  new  Stales  is  not 
more  questionable  than  the  power  to  make  this 
grant.  For  if  it  be  true,  that  the  right  of  a  State 
to  tax  the  lands  within  her  limits,  and  to  dispose 
of  unappropriated  lands,  be  sovereign  rights,  and 
that  upon  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union 
the  title  of  the  unappropriated  lands  within  her 
limits,  ipso  facto,  vests  in  her — it  may  be  very  well 
doubted  whether  it  is  competent  either  for  the  State 
to  surrender  these  rights,  or  for  the  United  States 
*o  receive  them  otherwise  than  by  a  formal  change 
of  the  Constitution;  and  more  especially  may  it  be 
doubted  if  such  a  transaction  would  degrade  the 
State  to  an  unequal  footing  in  regard  to  the  other 
States. 

Again:  An  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
the  compacts  with  the  new  States  from  the  present 
case,  upon  the  ground  that  the  power  of  Congress 
"  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,"  carries 
with  it  the  incidental  power  to  protect  the  title  of 
the  United  States  to  their  lands  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  But  how  so  ?  Why  tesort  to  an 
implication,  when  a  synonymous  power  is  ex- 
pressly given  .>  Why  deduce  the  power  to  make 
a  grant  of  land  from  the  power  "  to  admit  new 
States,"  when  the  power  "  to  dispose  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,"  or  of  the  lands  of 
the  United  States,  is  expressly  given.'  Is  such  an 
implication  necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  the 
execution  of  the  power  "  to  admit  new  States?" 
It  will  scarcely  be  eo  contended.  No  two  powers 
are  more  different  than  the  power  "  to  admit  new 
States,"  and  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  public 
lands:  the  one  is  a  high  political  power,  and  must 
be  exercised  by  the  sovereign;  the  other  is  a  mere 
personal  power,  which  may  be  exercised  by  any 
land  owner. 

The  argument  based  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  to  au- 


thorize Congress  to  make  roads  and  canals,  has  no 
application  to  the  present  case.  For  here  it  is  not 
proposed  that  Congress  shall  make  a  road  or  canal, 
or  shall  assume  any  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose. 
Congress  only  proposes  what,  in  the  legitimate 
administration  of  the  public  lands,  may  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Government  as  a  land-owner 
and  what  at  the  same  time  may  materially  promote 
the  interests  of  a  State.  The  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  also  refused  to  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  establish  a  university  and  sem- 
inaries of  learning;  yet  Congress  has  uniformly 
granted  lands  to  the  new  States  for  these  purposes, 
and  the  authority  to  make  these  grants  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned,  as  I  am  aware. 

The  broad  and  universal  principles  of  justice 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  duty  of  the  House  in 
support  of  this  measure.  Through  the  creative 
energies  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
cities  and  States  have  been  founded;  railroads  and 
canals  have  been  made;  the  arts  of  civilization,  in 
all  their  useful  and  happy  consequences,  have  been 
spread  far  and  wide;  and  the  Government  has  been 
the  gainer  by  all  this,  not  only  in  t'le  vast  addition 
to  its  grandeur  and  pov/er,  but  also  by  the  millions 
of  money  it  has  received  for  the  public  lands.  For 
it  to  refuse,  therefore,  to  make  some  recompense 
for  these  prodigious  advantages,  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  its  own  character  for  justice  and  magna- 
nimity. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  OREGON. 

SPEECHES,  &c., 

DELIVERED    IN    THE    SENATE, 
On  the  Bill*  reported  from  the  Select  Committee,t  appointed 
by  ballot,  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  the  estahlislimeiU  of  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment in  Oregon.     [Continued  from  page  919.] 

Tuesday,  July  18, 1848. 
Mr.  CLAYTON,  from  the  select  committee  to 
whom  was  referred,  the  12th  instant,  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon; 
and  to  whom  was  also  referred  so  much  of  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
relates  to  New  Mexico  and  California,  reported  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Governments  of 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico;  which  was 
read,  and  passed  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  C.  said  the  subjects  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee were  of  infinite  difficulty.  The  Territories 
for  which  temporary  civil  governments  were  to  be 
organized  embraced  an  area  of  1,044,492  square 
miles — about  as  large  as  that  of  one-third  of  all 
Europe,  and  capable  of  sustaining,  sooner  or  later, 
the  population  of  a  mighty  empire.  ,  The  intrinsic 
difficulties  necessarily  belonging  to  such  an  organ- 
ization were  increased  by  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  population  now  existing  there,  as  well  as  of 
that  hereafter  to  be  introduced  by  the  extension 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  so  vast  a  country. 

The  committee  had  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  under  all  these  embarrassments, 
with  untiring  industry,  with  a  zealous  resolution, 
and  an  indefatigable  spirit,  which  he  had  never 
known  surpassed.  He  felt  it  due;  in  justice  to 
each  and  every  one  of  his  colleagues,  to  say,  that 
amidst  all  their  long  conferences  and  laborious  dis- 
cussions on  the  various  topics  necessarily  consid- 
ered by  them,  the  most  conciliatory  spirit  had  been 
evinced  by  them,  each  endeavoring  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  interest  not  merely  of  his  own  sec- 
tion of  country,  but  that  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
each  endeavoring  to  yield  so  much  as  he  felt  could 
be  properly  and  honorably  conceded  without  the 
sacrifice  of  what  was  essentially  due  to  his  own 
constituents  and  tlie  people  of  all  the  States.  The 
conferences  of  the  committee  were  in  this  spirit, 
attended  with  free  and  ample  discussion,  and  after 
a  full  interchange  of  views,  a  vote  was  taken  on  a 
proposition  moved  by  the  Senater  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Atchison,]  "  that  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri 
'compromise  be  adopted  to  govern  the  settlement 
«  of  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States."  On 
this  question  the  committee  divided,  five  for  and 


*For  Bill,  see  Congressional  G\(^o.,  page  1002. 
f  Coinmillei" — Mr.   Clayton,  chairman,  Mr.   Bright,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Atchison,  Mr.  Phelps,  M^r.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Underwood. 


three  against  the  motion.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bright]  then  moved  ihe  proposition, 
notice  of  which  had  been  previously  given  in  the 
Senate,  containing;  the  ioo)-ds  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. As  the  condition  of  the  territory  waa 
now  said  to  be  different  from  that  to  which  that 
compromise  applied  in  1820,  a  motion  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Underwood] 
to  amend  that  proposition,  by  providing  that  "all 
'  the  territory  in  Nevv'  Mexico  and  California, 
'  south  of  the  parallel  of  36"  30',  shall  be  placed  on 
'  the  same  footing  in  all  respects,  as  to  slavery, 
'  that  existed  in  Louisiana  while  it  was  a  Terri- 
'  tory."  On  this  question  the  committee  divided, 
four  for  the  motion,  and  four  against  it.  After  the 
failure  of  this  motion,  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
with  a  like  result — the  committee  being  again 
equally  divided. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  all  compromise 
appeared  to  be  impossible.  But  the  committee 
proceeded  afterwards  to  consider  a  proposition  to 
end»avor  to  adjnstnhe  great  question,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  enable  Congress  to  extend  the  laws  over, 
and  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  in,  the 
Territories,  leaving  for  the  present  the  settlement 
of  it  to  the  laws  of  population,  or  the  adaptation 
of  soil,  climate,  and  all  circumstances  to  the  various 
kinds  of  labor.  While  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Territories 
was  properly  adapted  to  free  labor,  and  would 
necessarily  be  free  soil  forever,  yet  it  was  also  with 
equal  unanimity  conceded,  that  there  was  a  portion 
-of  it  where  free  labor  never  could  be  introduced, 
owing  to  the  climate  and  the  peculiar  productions 
of  that  portion.  It  was  thought,  that  if  Oregon, 
which  no  one  imagines  can  ever  be  slaveholding, 
could  be  organized  as  the  people  of  that  Territorj-- 
desired,  by  the  temporary  adoption  of  their  present 
laws,  interdicting  or  prohibiting  slavery  till  the 
territorial  legislature,  proposed  to  be  organized  by 
a  popular  vote  under  the  bill  referred  to  us,  could 
enact  som.e  law  on  the  subject,  most  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  in  debate  to  the  twelfth 
s  ction  would  be  obviated  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  by  those  who  urged  them;  and  that,  after 
thus  disposing  of  the  question  so  far  as  relates  to 
Oregon,  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Me.xico  could  be  organized  in  the  same  bill  by  the 
appointment  of  a  governor,  secretary,  and  judges 
to  compose,  according  to  the  old  precedents,  a 
temporary  legislature  for  each  of  these  Territories, 
but  without  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  thus  placing  that  question  beyond  the 
power  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  resting  the 
right  to  introduce  or  prohibit  slavery  in  these  two 
Territories  on  the  Constitution,  as  the  same  should 
be  expounded  by  the  judires,  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
thought,  that  by  this  means,  Congress  would  avoid 
the  decision  of  this  distracting  question,  leaving 
it  to  be  settled  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  that,  in  case  Congress  should 
refuse  to  touch  the  subject,  the  country  would  be 
slaveholding  only  where,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
slave  labor  was  effective  and  free  labor  could  not 
maintain  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  Con- 
gress should  hereafter  choose  to  adopt  the  compro- 
mise line  of  3G°  30',  (north  of  which,  I  suppose,  it 
is  not  expected  that  slave  labor  can  be  introduced,) 
or  any  otlier  rule  of  settlement,  it  will  be  free  to  act 
as  to  its  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall  seem  fit. 

After*  many  conflicts  of  opinion,  these  views, 
thusgenerally  expressed,  were  substantially  agreed 
upon  with  gi-eat  unanimity,  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  agreeing  to  make  the  report,  and  but 
two  of  them  (one  from  the  North  and  the  other 
from  the  South)  disapproving  any  of  the  material 
features  as  they  understand  it.  By  order  of  the 
committee,  I  have  prepared  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  these, views.  It  contains  some  important 
amendments  to  the  Oregon  bill,  particularly  so  far 
as  it  corrects  the  defective  description  of  the  bound- 
aries in  that  bill. 

I  do  not  expect,  sir,  that  this  or  any  other  propo- 
sition wh.ich  the  wit  of  man  can  possibly  suggest 
will  prevent  agitation  on  this  subject,  which  is  now 
daily  spreadiiu  through  the  country,  and  I  fear 
dividing  it  into  geographical  parties.  If  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  30°  30'  should  be  adopted, 
the  agitators  would  immediately  raise  the  standard 
of  repeal  and  agitate  as  fiercely  as  ever.    We  know 
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that,  sir.  They  will  agitate  after  the  passage  of 
any  bill.  But  this  bill  resolves  the  whole  question 
between  the  North  and  South  into  a  constitutional 
and  a  judicial  question.  It  only  asks  of  men  of  all 
sections  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  suffer  that 
to  settle  the  difference  by  its  own  tranquil  opera- 
tion. If  the  Constitution  settles  the  question  either 
way,  let  those  who  rail  at  the  decision  vent  their 
indignation  against  tlieir  ancestors  who  adopted  it. 
We  offered  no  bill  to  introduce  slavery  by  Con- 
gressional enactment  into  any  free  territory.  If, 
as  the  South  contends,  the  Constitution  gives  the 
right  to  carry  their  slaves  there,  they  will  maintain 
that  right.  If,  as  the  North  contends,  the  Consti- 
tution confers  no  such  right,  they  will  vindicate 
their  claim.  And  Oregon  will  be  at  once  organized 
as  a  Territory,  with  power  to  elect  their  own  legis- 
lature— a  power  which  the  committee  think  cannot 
now,  with  any  propriety,  be  conferred  upon  the 
population  of  the  two  other  Territories. 

I  now,  sir,  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  an  amend- 
ment and  a  substitute  for  the  bill  referred  to  the 
select  committee,  "A  bill  to  establish  the  Territo- 
rial Governments  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico."  The  committee,  with  all  becoming 
modesty,  desire  to  say  that  they  do  not  view  their 
work  as  perfect;  but  it  is  the  very  best  which,  under 
all  theembarrassingcircumstancesoftlieirposition, 
they  have  been  able  to  propose.  To  the  Senate 
they  appeal  for  assistance  to  correct  any  errors  into 
which  they  may  have  inadvertently  fallen.  But  it 
is  the  honest  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
committee,,  that  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
safety  of  the  Union  will  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  agitation;  and  that  the  question,  and  the  only 
question  which  now  threatens  to  endanger  it,  may 
be,  not  immediately,  but  ultimately,  put  at  rest 
forever. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and  unani- 
mously ordered  to  be  printed. 

Wednesday,  Jiclrj  19,  1848. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said:  There  may  possibly  be 
some  misapprehension  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  made  by  me  yesterday,  in  introducing  the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  territorial  governments 
in  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  I  de- 
sire to  correct  it,  if  any  such  exist.  The  select 
committee  desired,  and  in  that  desire  I  fully  con- 
cur, that  the  bill  should  speak  for  itself,  and  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  their 
views  and  opinion^.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
submit  the  remarks  which  I  made  yesterday  in 
lieu  of  a  report,  nor  were  they  to  be  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  a  report.  The  bill,  I  repeat,  is  to 
speak  for  itself  It  fully  reveals  the  sentiments  of 
the  committee,  and  for  that  very  reason  a  formal 
report  was  deemed  unnecessary.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  than  to  add  that  a  large  mnjority  of  the  com- 
mittee decidedly  expressed  the  wish  that  this 
measure  might  become  a  law,  with  the  expecta- 
tion and  design  that  it  would  prove  to  be  an  ad- 
justment of  the  great  question  now  in  controversy 
'between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  shall,  if  there 
be  no  objection,  call  up  that  bill  to-morrow,  and 
then  every  member  of  the  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject— an  opportunity  of  which  I  design  to  avail 
myself.   ^ 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  am  exceedingly^ratified 
by  the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Had  it  not  been  made,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed in  some  quarters  that  the  whole  committee 
had  concurred  in  all  the  particular  views  which  he 
for  himself  had  expressed.  1  agree  with  him  in 
testifying  that  it  was  the  unanimous  understand- 
ing of  the  committee  that  the  bill  should  speak  for 
itself;  and  I  may  add,  that  it  was  also  understood 
that  this  was  to  be  a  permanent  and  not  a  tempo- 
rary settlement  of  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  KING  inquired  whether  the  remarks  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  had  been  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  report  from  the  committee, 
and  were  so  recorded  on  the  Journal  of  the  Secre- 
tary? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  replied  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  refrained  yesterday  from 
making  any  remarks  in  reference  to  what  fell  from 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  select  committee, 


because  I  understood  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  report,*ror  which,  in  all  its  particulars,  the  com- 
mittee was  responsible. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  (in  his  seat.)     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  am  willing  to  say,  however, 
that  I  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  committee. 
In  my  judgment,  the  only  mode  for  the  adjustment 
of  this  question  has  been  adopted,  and  I  think  I 
can  sustain  that  opinion  before  the  country  and 
my  constituents,  by  reasons  which  I  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  hereafter. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  never  spoke  for  any  man 
in  my  life,  except  at  the  bar  in  my  professional 
character;  never  in  any  public  body  have  i  at- 
tempted to  speak  for  any  one  but  myself;  and  I 
suppose  all  understood  that  my  remarks  yesterday 
were  intended  as  my  speech,  and  that  no  man 
would  claim  it  as  his.  I  insist  upon  it,  sir,  that  it 
was  my  speech. 

Saturday,  July  22,  1848. 
The  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Governments  of  Ore!;on, 

Calilbrnia,  and  New  Mexico,  was  read  the  second  time, 

and  considered  as  in  Uoinniitiee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Nearly  eight  months  of  this 
session  of  Congress  have  passed  away;  the  inter- 
esting and  most  important  subjects  embraced  in 
this  bill  having  been  long  and  alily  debated.  The 
Senate  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  inflict  upon  them  a  long 
speech,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  this  bill. 
IVIy  purpose  now  is  chiefly  to  state  the  contents  of 
the  bill  as  briefly  and  as  fairly  as  may  be  in  my 
power — reserving  the  ri^ht  usually  accorded  to  the 
chairman  oFevery  committee  to  conclude  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  if  debate  should  be  unavoidable.  I 
understood  the  object  of  the  Senate  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  select  committee  to  be,  the  prevention 
of  an  agitating  and  exciting  discussion;  and,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  effect  that  object  by 
the  passage  of  the  bill  which  we  have  reported. 

At  present,  the  only  question  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is:  What  are 
the  substantial  provisions  of  this  bill.'  The  bill 
referred  to  the  committee  was  one  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  Government  in 
Oregon.  The  bill  which  we  have  reported  contains 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  Territorial 
Governments  in  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico.  As  the  twelfth  section  of  the  bill  referred 
to  us  was  the  chief  subject  of  debate  here,  it, 
of  course,  first  occupied  our  attention.  It  is  still 
retained  as  the  twelfth  section  of  the  bill  reported 
by  us,  but  so  modified  by  the  committee  as  to 
provide  that  all  existing  laws  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon — 

"  Shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative  therein  so  far 
as  the  same  may  he  not  incompatible;  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  three  months  after  the  first 
meetin!»  of  tlie  Legislature  of  said  Territory;  subjf.ct,  never- 
theless, to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed,  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  said  Territory  of  Oregon  ;  anil  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  (Jniled  States  arc  hereby  ex- 
tended over,  and  deelaredf  to  be  in  force  in  said  Territory, 
so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provision  thereof,  may  be  appli- 
cable." 

I  think  it  my  duty,  in  order  to  explain  that  sec- 
tion, to  prese»)t,  in  connection  with  it,  a  reference 
to  those  existing  laws  of  Oregon  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  this  section.  The  Senate  will  find  them 
in  Senate  document  of  the  first  session  29th  Con- 
gress, No.  353.  The  1st  article  6lh  section  of  these 
laws  positively  prohibits  all  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
be  duly  convicted)  in  the  whole  territory. 

This  provision,  as  well  as  every  other  contained 
in  these  organic  laws  of  Oregon,  is  continued  by 
the  force  of  this  bill,  until  three  months  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Oreeon — I  mean  the  legislature  provided  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  The  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  differs  from 
that  of  California  and  New  Mexico  in  one  import- 
ant particular.  We  regarded  the  people  of  Oregon 
as  entitled  to  the  right  of  self-government,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  given  them  in  this  bill  an  elective 
territorial  legislature,  whose  laws  are  liable  to  be 
reviewed  and  ^nulled  by  Congress;  and  we  have 
given  them  also,  as  in  other  cases,  the  right  to 
elect  a  deleg^ate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Slates.  In  the  case  of  the  Territories 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  we  have  given  no 


such  power.  The  legislative  power  in  those  Ter- 
ritories is  vested  in  a  governor,  secretary,  and  three 
judges  in  the  case  of  California — two  judges  only 
in  the  case  of  New  Mexico — who  sbaif  have  power 
to  make  all  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  excepc 
such  as  relate  to  an  establishment  of  religion  and 
the  institution  of  slavery.  In  both  cases — that  is  t» 
say, in  the  case  of  the  Legislature  ofOrcgon,and  in 
that  of  the  Legislature  of  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico— the  legislative  power  is  restrained  in  regard 
to  all  enactments  touching  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  and  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  properly  of  the  United  States  and 
the  property  of  non-residents,  than  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  residents.  But  the  great  distinguishing 
feature  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Oregon  the  legislative 
power  is  conferred  upon  men  chosen  by  the  people, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
it  is  conferred  upon  the  appointees  of  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  constitute  the  important  features  of  this 
bill  to  which  it  is  my  duty  now  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate;  and  I  suppose  that  they  will 
form  the  only  subjects  of  discussion,  if  discussion 
be  necessary  and  unavoidable.  I  repeat,  that  in 
the  committee  all  other  modes  of  compromise  or 
settlement  were  in  vain  attempted;  all  efforts  to 
settle  the  great  question  now  agitating  and  disturb- 
ing portions  of  our  country,  except  that  which  re- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  utterly  failed. 
It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  no  other  mode  of 
compromise  or  settlement  can  possibly  be  adopted. 
I  have  been  more  anxious,  for  my  own  part,  that 
the  question  should  be  settled,  than  as  to  the  means 
of  settlement,  though  1  would  not,  of  course,  sur- 
render any  great  principle  which  I  held  sacred  in 
order  to  effect  the  settlement  of  this  matter.  In- 
deed, the  great  merit,  in  my  judgment,  of  thia 
mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  is,  that  no  man, 
north  or  south,  in  voting  for  this  bill,  sacrifices  . 
any  great  principle  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
committed.  The  bill  refers  the  whole  matter  in 
controversy  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to 
the  decision  at  last  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country.  It  resolves  the  difference  between  them 
into  a  constitutional  and  judicial  question.  Any 
man  who  prefers  discord  and  civil  war  to  that 
mode  of  settling;  all  differences  between  sections  of 
this  Union,  which  the  Constitution  itself  points 
out,  may  and  can,  consistently  with  his  opinions-, 
oppose  the  bill.  But  any  man  who  desires  in  his 
very  heart  to  avoid  this  great  disturbing  question 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  as  a  political 
question — tljisgreatgeographical  question, as  ithas 
become — can  do  so  by  voting  for  this  bill,  which 
resolves  itself  into  a  mere  judicial  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  proper  constitutional  tribunals  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  any  one's  mo- 
tives who  may  oppose  the  bill,  or  by  any  means  to 
intimate  that  such  as  differ  with  me  in  opinion  may 
not  do  so  honestly. 

The  territorial  judges  appointed  under  this  bill, 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  decide  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  respecting  slavery.  But  from  them 
a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  allowed,  as  in  all  cases  where 
writs  of  error  and  appeals  are  allowed  to  revise 
the  opinions  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  made  no  distinction,  because  it 
was  thoughl  it  would  be  invidious -to  make  one. 
We  haveallowed  the  right  of  appeal  as  fully  as 
ever  it  had  been  allowed  before,  and  in  doing  so 
we  have  been  content.  It  is  palpable  to  every 
lawyer,  that  whenever  a  qWestion  arises  in  these 
Territories,  proper  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  it  can  be  carried  there 
by  any  man  acquainted  with  his  profession. 

There  was  some  information  communicated  to  the 
committee,  which  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  Sen- 
ate, and  which  it  may  be,  therefore,  proper  that  I 
should  state  on  the  present  occasion.  I  think  that 
this  information  will  strengthen  the  conviction  of 
the  great  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  the  impractica- 
bility of  settling  this  question  in  any  other  mode. 
The  compromise  line  of  36°  30'  was  proposed  and 
voted  down  in  the  committee,  after  a  most  earnest 
and  anxious  discussion.  It  was  voted  down  in 
every  way  in  which  the  proposition  could  be  pre- 
sented. The  proposition  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  voted  down,  and  that,  also,  of 
my  friend  from  Kentucky.  The  Senate  will  per- 
ceive, by  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
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before  them,  how  the  question  would  have  been 
settled  if  that  pi-oposition-«-the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line — liad  prevailed  in  committee.  By  a  report 
made  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Land  Office,  it  appears  that — 

[Here  tlie  Senator  read  a  full  statement  made  by 
Ihe  Land  Commissioner,  of  the  area  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  territories  outside  of  the  Stales,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  area  of  all  north  of  36° 
30' 'Was  about  1,600,000  square  miles,  and  of  all 
south  of  36°  30'  about  262,000  square  miles.] 

In  other  words,  the  North,  by  that  compromise, 
■would  have  about  six  times  as  much  territory  for 
free  labor  as  the  South  would  have  for  slave  labor. 

Mr.  BALDWIN,  (in  his  seat.)  What  is  the 
extent  of  the  area  of  "Texas  i 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  gentleman  asks  how 
much  land  there  is  in  Texas.  Let  him  add  it  to 
the  amount  which  I  have  just  given  as  lying  south 
•of  36°  30',  and  every  one  will  see  that  the  terri- 
torv  lying  north  of  that  line  is  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  that  south  of  the  line.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  southern  members  of  the  committee  to  com- 
promise on  the  line  of  36°  30';  but  our  northern 
friends  would  not  accede  to  that  proposition.  I 
make  no  complaint,  because  I  do  not  stand  here 
for  that  purpose,  but  rather  to  conciliate  men  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  entreat  them  to 
put  this  great  question  in  such  a  position  that  it 
may  never  hereafter  endanger  the  safety  of  our 
Union.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  al- 
though, as  1  said  the  other  day,  the  bill  On  our 
table  will  not  prevent  agitation — because,  in  our 
country  and  under  our  institutions,  no  bill  can  pre- 
vent agitation — yet,  if  adopted,  the  safety  of  the 
Unioft  will  be  placed  beyond  the  reach,  of  danger 
from  agitation,  by  its  tranquil  operation. 

I  forbear  trespassing  further  on  tlie  attention  of 
the  Senate,  for  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  undertake  to  dictate  to  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  hope  that  a  vote  may  be  taken  speed- 
ily upon  this  bill.  I  trust  its  friends — if  it  have 
friends  in  this  body — will  stand  by,  and,  after 
allowing  ample  freedom  of  discussion  to  every 
gentleman,  will  pass  the  bill  to  a  final  decision  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  full  exercise  of 
the  right  of  debate. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  desire  to  ask  the  honorable 
Senator  one  or  two  questions.  If  I  understand 
him,  he  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  this  bill  in- 
volves no  sacrifice  of  any  opinion  maintained  by 
gentlemen  on  this  floor  in  this  debate.  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator  whether  he  con- 
eiders  this  bill 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  spoke  of  members  of  the 
■committee,  and  intended  my  remarks  to  apply  to 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
opinions  entertained  out  of  the  committee  incon- 
sistent with  this  bill;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  may 
be  possible  that  one  or  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have  some  objections  to  the  bill;  but  I 
only  remarked,  that  in  my  own  view,  the  opinions 
of  members  of  the  committee  might  be  reconciled. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  main  question  in  the  course 
of  this  long  debate,  has  been  a  question  of  power. 
It  has  been  denied  that  Congress  has  any  power 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  Congress  possesses 
that  power,  and  thus  has  arisen  the  question  as  to 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  exercising  this  power. 
Now,  th-e  inquiry  which  I  wish  to  propose  to  the 
Senator  is,  whether  he  considers  this  bill  as  affirm- 
ing or  disallowing  that  power?  Another  question 
to  which  I  would  desire  a  reply  is,  what  is  the 
precise  principle  of  compromise  in  this  bill?  I  un- 
derstood the  honorable  Senator  to  say  that  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  arrest  the  debate  with  a 
view  to  compromise.  It  is  desirable,  then,  to  as- 
certain the  principle  of  the  compromise.  I  have 
looked  over  the  bill  very  carefully,  but  1  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  it.  If  there  be  any  compro- 
mise, I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  yielded  on  one  hand  and  the 
other,  and  in  what  -way  the  two  parties  are  ex- 
pected to  be  united. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  gentleman  puts  two 
questions:  he  inquires,  first,  whether  this  bill 
affirms  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  I  reply,  that 
the  bill  neither  affirms  nor  disaffirms,  but  leaves 
the  whole  question  to  the  proper  constitutional  tri- 
bunal, which  I  understand   to  be  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  principle 
of  compromise.  Again,  the  gentleman  inquires. 
What  is  the  principle  of  the  compromise?  He 
may  call  it  by  what  name  he  pleases,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  is,  that  it  refers  the  whole  matter 
in  controversy  between  the  North  and  the  South — 
and,  in  my  judgment,  on  terms  perfectly  honorable 
and  fair  to  both  parties — to  the  great  constitutional 
tribunal  established  by  our  forefathers.  If  we  are 
not  willirig  to  abide  by  that,  let  us  say  so.  1,  for 
one,  am  willing  to  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  understand  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator regards  this  compromise  as  doing  nothing — 
as  leaving  the  matter  precisely  where  ihe  commit- 
tee found  it.  Permit  me  here  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  honorable  Senator  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
promising committee  to  the  fact,  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  position  taken  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  his  speech,  and  concurred 
in,  I  believe,  by  other  honorable  gentlemen  from 
the  South.  So,  then;  this  is  a  compromise  on  the 
basis  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  slavery  here. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment?  I  beg  that  the  Senator  will  not  repre- 
sent me  as  an  advocate  of  slavery.  Tlial  is  not 
the  attitude  which  we  maintain.  We  stand  here 
only  ns  claiming  the  rights  which  belong  to  us  as 
confederated  members  of  this  Union,  and  we  are 
willing  to  rest  our  rights  upon  the  high  ground  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  placed  them, 
where  our  forefathers  placed  them,  and  where  we 
place  them.  That  is  all.  We  claim  nothing  for 
slavery — nothing  at  all.  We  wish  to  see  this 
Union  preserved,  and  its  harmony  preserved  with 
it;  for  It  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  only  upon  the 
principles  of  harmony. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  When  this  matter  was  sub- 
mitted  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  NILES.  1  am  very  happy  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina— for  such  I  hope  I  may  regard  him;  and  per- 
mit melo  say,  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard 
any  declaration  of  that  kind  from  that  quarter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  interpret  it  correctly;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  its  fair  and  literal  im- 
port, then,  sir,  there  is  no  controversy  here.  If 
there  be  no  claim  advanced  on  behalf  of  slavery, 
controversy  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  here  all  united 
in  opinion.'  I  supposed  that  the  claim  was,  that 
the  slave  States  had  a  right  to  take  their  property, 
as  it  is  called,  into  the  Territories  of  this  Union, 
carrying  with  them  that  protection  which  is  given 
to  it  by  their  local  laws.  It  has  been  urged,  that, 
without  that  right,  the  slave  States  were  subjected 
to  inequality.  But  if  no  such  claim  be  made,  then 
there  is  no  matter  of  controversy  here;  and  let  us 
just  carry  out  this  idea  in  the  bill — which  may  be 
done  in  a  very  brief  section — and  we  can  pass  it 
with  perfect  unanimity.  Let  us  compromise  on 
that  great  principle — looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  as  the  country  of  a  free  people, 
possessed  of  common  rights, and  animated,  1  trust, 
by  common  sympathies.  On  that  common  basis 
of  free  soil  and  free  principles  in  all  our  institu- 
tions, let  us  take  our  stand,  removing  all  cause  of 
jealousy  and  unkind  feeling  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union. 

But  I  apprehend  that  the  Senator  means  some- 
thing else  by  the  declaration  which  he  has  just 
made;  and  what  it  is,  I  am  not  able  exactly  to  un- 
derstand. If  it  mean  that  he  is  merely  contending 
for  a  punctilio — that  the  slave  States  must,  in  point 
of  legal  form,  in  some  abstract  point  of  view,  be 
placed  in  that  attitude  which  he  regards  as  giving 
them  perfect  equality — I  should  not,  for  one,  be 
disposed  to  be  very  particular  in  regard  to  any 
matter  of  that  kind.  Circumstances,  of  course, 
may  present  apparent  inequalities  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  The  form  and  descriptions  of 
property  may  vary  in  different  quarters  of  the 
country;  but  the  principles  that  regulate  property 
and  secure  private  rights  are  uniform,  and,  what- 
ever they  may  be  in  the  Territories,  they  will 
apply  equally  to  all.  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  if 
certain  rules  of  propriety  were  adopted  theie,  might 
not  be  able  to  take  into  these  Territories  everything 
that  is  recognized  as  properly  in  their  own  States; 
and  so,  too,  with  us  at  the  North.  Will  rTot  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  apply  equally  to  all? 
Will  not  the  measure  of  justice  in  the  aggregate 


be  uniform  and  equal?     However,  I  did  not  rise 
to  discuss  the  question. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
motion  to  refer  this  subject  to  a  select  committee 
was  made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  Clayton,]  after  an  irritating  debate  of  many 
days,  which  gave,  at  that  time,  no  promise  of  ter- 
mination; which  was  entirely  sectional  in  its  char- 
acter, and  was  every  day  and  every  hour  making 
the  breach  wider  and  the  line  Isroader  which 
separates  members  of  this  Confederacy  from  each 
other  upon  the  question  of  domestic  slavery.  I 
hailed  the  proposition  to  refer  as  a  motion  of  peace, 
and  so  announced  at  the  time  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  To  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  had  the  feel- 
ing of  some  been  raised,  that  upon  the  motion  to 
raise  this  committee,  with  a  view  to  some  satisfac- 
tory disposition  of  the  question,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Niles]  denounced  all  action,  or 
even  the  attempt  to  adjust  it,  in  advance;  and 
declared,  in  substance,  that  Senators  who  should 
vote  for  any  compromise  of  this  question  would  be 
burned  in  effigy  in  some  sections  of  the  Union, 
This,  sir,  had  very  little  influence  upon  me  at  the 
time;  for  I  regard  it  as  a  very  suitable  proceeding, 
that  those  who  have  no  better  reasons  or  argu- 
ments to  offer,  should  make  images,  as  heartless 
and  worthless  as  themselves,  upon  which  to  vent 
their  brutal  fury.  Such  threats,  or  even  their 
execution,  have  no  terrors  for  me:  they  did  not 
influence  or  control  my  action  at  the  time,  nor  will 
they  now  or  hereafter.  The  Senator,  in  giving  the 
admonition,  doubtless  "  spoke  more  than  was  set 
down  for  him,"  and  probably  inadvertently  gave 
a  clue  to  a  plot  secretly  contrived,  but  not  yet 
developed. 

This  committee  was  raised  upon  the  motion  of 
an  experienced  Senator,  whose  views  upon  the 
question  which  so  much  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
the  Union  are  known  to  be  moderate  and  concili- 
atory. It  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  fair,  honorable,  and  constitutional  disposition  of 
it,  and  of  giving  law  and  order  to  three  great  em- 
pires, now  destitute  of  either.     > 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  ordering  the  committee, 
though  strongly  resisted  by  those  who  desire  to 
keep  the  question  open,  was  about  three  to  one, 
and  the  members  were  elected  nearly  unanimously. 
The  members  of  the  committee  entered  upon  their 
labors  with  every  disposition  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties cast  upon  theiTi  by  the  Senate,  with  the  strict- 
est fidelity.  They  saw  Oregon,  which  had  long 
been  without  huv,  (except  such  as  its  inhabitants 
associated  as  a  provisional  government  had  fur- 
nished,) the  prey  of  ferocious  tribes  of  savages, 
who  were  murdering  its  defenceless  people;  and 
they  felt  deeply  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
protecting  cegis  of  our  laws  and  Constitution  over 
it — of  strengthening  its  hands,  and  placing  it  on 
its  way  to  the  Union;  especially  since  it  seems  to 
be  the  settled  policy  of  this  Government  to  exer- 
cise legislative  authority  over  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States;  and  they  placed  the  Oregon 
bill  in  a  form  to  v/hich  none  can  object,  unless 
such  objection  is  taken  without  comprehending 
its  provisions,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of  cavil. 
They  saw  the  provinces  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  destitute  of  any  law  whatsoever,  except 
such  as  had  been  left  by  a  subjugated  people,  and 
with  no  authority  to  administer  even  that-^-all 
military  authority  having  terminated  with  the  trea- 
ty of  peace.  They  found  the  subject  of  organiz- 
ing these  Territories— divided  in  opinion  as  they 
were,  and  as  they  knew  the  Senate  to  be — full 
of  difficulty,  and,  after  much  labor  and  inter- 
change, presented  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as 
the  best  and  most  acceptable  that  could  be  pre- 
sented with  any  approach  to  unanimity  or  hope  of 
success  before  the  Senate.  If  the  South  asked  too 
,  much,  and  the  North  was  willing  to  concede  too 
'  little,^  they  have  neither  given  to  the  one  nor  taken 
from'^the  other.  They  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  of  neither.  The^  have  left  the  question  of 
slavery  where  they  found  it — subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Congress  of  the  United  States;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  placed  the  Territories 
on  their  way  to  the  Union,  by  the  organization  of 
a  provisional  government,  which  is  restrained 
from  any  legislation  that  can  embarrass  this  diffi- 
cult subject.  That  is  what  has  been  done.  They 
have  not  given  an  elective  legislature  to  the  Terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  but  few  of  the  people  are  there,  who  are 
to  control  their  destiny.  But  they  have  extended 
the  laws  and  Constitution  over  them,  and  provided 
for  the  appointment,  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
of  officers  who  will  carry  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  into  execution.  They  have  also  provided 
that  these  officers  may  make  local  laws,  or  police 
regulations,  as  they  may  be  more  properly  called, 
restraining  them  from  acting-  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  one  way  or  the  other,  whilst  all  their 
laws  must  be  brought  here  for  our  revision.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  inquiry, 
"  Is  there  any  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  extend- 
ing the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
over  these  Territories,  and  enforcing  them  there, 
until  the  people  are  in  a  condition  to  legislate  for 
themselves?" 

The  bill  does  not,  in  all  respects,  suit  my  per- 
sonal views,  but  it  is  the  best  we  could  produce  by 
agreement;  its  duration  is  to  be  temporary,  and  I 
support  it  cheerfully. 

Mr.  NILES.  The  allusion  to  burning  in  effigy, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  referred, 
was  made  by  me  in  relation  to  what  had  formerly 
happened,  on  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  bargain 
away  what  were  considered  the  rights  of  one  sec- 
tion, by  a  patch-work  trafficking  scheme  of  this 
kind.  Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  threatening,  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  action  of  any  honorable  Senator  here; 
and  I  might  say  further,  that  my  friend  from  New 
York  would  be  the  very  last  member  of  this  body 
that  I  would  think  of  treating  in  that  way.  If  that 
gentleman  disregards  the  solemn  and  reiterated 
expression  of  the  great  State  which  he  has  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent — if  the  declaration  of 
her  sentiments  in  her  sovereign  capacity  at  home 
cannot  influence  his  conduct  here,  surely  it  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  control  it  in  any  other  way. 
There  was  one  remark  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  which  I  rose  to  notice.  I  understand 
that  he  concurs  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  (in  his  seat.)  I  do. 
Mr.  NILES.  Tie  approves  of  the  bill,  and  yet 
that  Senator,  in  the  early  part  of  this  session,  made 
a  speech  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  one  of  great 
deliberation,  mainly  delivered  from  his  notes,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Congress  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  Territories,  in  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  government.  He  held  that  Congress  had 
merely  power  to  dispose  of  the  soil.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  Senator  is  getting  light  upon  this 
subject.  I  take  encouragement  from  this  fact:  who 
can  tell  what  a  few  months  more  may  produce  in 
the  developments  going  on  in  the  country,  both 
Jiere  and  elsewhere.?  Who  can  tell  what  new  po- 
sitions may  be  assumed?  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  my  honorable  friend  from  New  York  will, 
before  this  matter  be  ended,  entertain  opinions 
much  more  consonant  with  those  of  his  own  con- 
stituents. He  is  progressing,  sir  Another  remark 
of  the  Senator  I  desire  to  notice.  He  concurs  fully 
in  this  plan  of  compromise — this  compromise, 
■which  is  no  compromise  at  all — which  does  nothing 
— which  says  nothing — which  settles  nothing — 
which  amounts  to  nothing.  The  Senator  asks, 
what  can  be  done  but  organize  the  government 
there,  and  leave  this  troublesome  question  open  to 
bejettled  hereafter?  That  is  my  objection  to  this 
wlrole  procedure.  Here  is  the  point  of  the  case. 
You  propose  to  set  up  government  there.  You 
propose  to  invite  emigration  there.  You  propose 
to  give  them  protection  and  security  there.  Pro- 
tection and  security  to  whom,  and  in  what  circum- 
stances, and  in  regard  to  what  kind  of  property 
and  what  relations  of  persons?  Now,  all  that  is 
undefined.  Those  persons  holding  slaves  have  a 
right  to  go  there,  and  may  take  their  slaves  there. 
Do  you  not  invite  them  to  go  there?  Do  you  not, 
in  some  degree,  sanction  this  proceeding?  But  the 
bill  goes  further.  It  is  not  entirely  negative;  there 
is  someth-ing 'positive.  L^tme  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  point  to  which  i  believe  the  honor- 
able chairman  has  not  alluded.  This  bill  affirms 
something.  It  affirms  that  slavery  shall  not  be 
prohibited,  or  inhibited,  or  excluded  by  any  action 
by  the  government  which  is  set  up  there.  Is  that 
nothing?  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  misunderstood? 
It  is  a  sort  of  sanction  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
go  there  with  that  kind  of  property.  You  leave 
this  thing  open.  Nay,  you  do  more.  You  pro- 
hibit the  government  which  you  establish  there 


from  interposing  any  obstacle,  however  slight,  to 
the  introduction  of  slave  property.  You  leave  it  to 
the  government  having  final  authority,  it  is  true — 
that  is,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But 
1  am  not  prepared  (o  admit  that  this  principle — 
a  principle  of  fundamenlai  political  regulation — a 
principle  of  organic  law,  can  be  in  any  sense  settled 
by  the  courts.  We  leave  this  question  entirely 
open,  and  prohibit  any  action  on  it  by  the  author- 
ity which  we  set  up  there;  thus  holding  out  an  in- 
vitation to  the  introduction  of  slavery  there;  and 
the  Senator  asks,  what  is  there  in  all  this?  Why, 
supposing  that  in  this  state  of  things  the  popula- 
tion emigrating  into  these  Territories  take  slaves 
with  them,  come  at  the  proper  time,  and,  bringing 
the  treaty  with  them,  knock  at  your  doors  for  ad- 
mission, claiming  their  right  to  come  in  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Union,  what  are  you  to  say?  The 
question,  perhaps,  comes  up  as  in  that  unfortunate 
controversy  with  regard  to  Missouri,  and  the  crisis 
is  upon  us— such  a  crisis  I  will  not  say  as  may  dis- 
solve the  Union,  for  I  believe  the  Union  to  be 
stronger  than  any  contest,  real  or  imaginary,  be- 
tween opposing  sections  of  this  Union.  I  said  last 
session  that  I  believed  this  Union  to  be  stronger 
than  slavery, and  that  is  the  strongest  thing  in  our 
system  e.xcept  the  principle  of  liberty,  which  is, 
perhaps,  still  stronger  and  deeper.  But  the  ques- 
tion will  come  up,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  it 
be  presented  by  the  majority  or  the  minority  of 
the  people;  for  when  rights  become  established — 
when  the  preservation  or  sacrifice  of  property  be- 
comes the  question — then  even  a  small  minority 
will  everywhere  prevail  against  a  majority.  The 
minority  in  that  case  obtain  an  immense  advan- 
tage. No  longer  in  its  original  form  and  aspect, 
as  it  now  presents  itself  to  us,  the  question  will 
then  be,  whether  we  will 'sacrifice  the  property  that 
may  be  in  this  Territory,  or  whether  we  will  be 
bound  to  protect  it.  No!  no!  This  scheme  of 
evading  for  a  day  or  for  the  moment  the  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  us — this  unmanly  shrinking 
from  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  country — is, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  utterly  unworfffy  of  the 
American  Senate.  Be  it  more  or  less  troublesome, 
this  question  is  now  before  us,  and  we  are  bound 
to  meet  it  and  dispose  of  it  as  we  can.  If  we  can- 
not dispose  of  it  now,  let  us  do  no  more  than  was 
done  with  regard  to  Louisiana.  There  no  attempt 
was  mude  to  establish  government,  but  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  such 
officers  as  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  some 
temporary  authority.  But  this  bill  is  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent character,  and  the  honorable  chairman  tells 
us  that  by  it  this  threatening  question  will  be  deter- 
mined forever.  That  is,  I  think,  rather  an  ex- 
travagant expectation.  Why,  sir,  the  Senator  him- 
self admits  that  it  settles  nothing — that  it  leaves 
this  thing  entirely  open,  adding  only  the  evil  of 
inviting  emigration  of  every  description  into  these 
Territories.  This  the  honorable  Senator  calls  set- 
tling the  question! 

Sir,  the  people  of  this  country  have  some  little 
discernment,  and  they  will  desire  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  settlement  this  select  committee  have 
made.  The  people  understand  the  question.  With 
all  the  ingenuity  which  they  have  displayed  in  the 
able  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  gen- 
tlemen have  not  been  succcessful  in  so  mystifying 
the  subject  as  to  render  it  inexplicable  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  know  what  the  precise  issue  is.  They 
understand  that  the  question  is,  whether  this  ter- 
ritory, which  we  have  received  as  a  free  territory — 
if  I  may  say  so,  doubly  free — free  by  the  act  of 
God,  who  created  it,  and  free  by  the  act  of  man, 
and  that,  too,  of  a  half-civilized  people,  who  have 
impressed  upon  it  the  law  of  freedom — is  in  our 
hand  to  remain  free,  or  whether  we  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  subvert  that  law  of  Heaven  and  of 
man,  and  implant  there  the  institution  of  slavery? 
That  is  the  question.  The  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee  says  that  the  subject  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  courts.  That  is  avoiding  the  question. 
The  committee  have  shrunk  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  we  expected  from  them.  I  expected 
no  good  from  the  appointment  of  the  committefi; 
but  I  confess  I  did  not  suppose  that  they  would 
shrink  from  the  whole  subject  submitted  to  them, 
and  bring  us  a  bill  skulking,  dodging,  with  a  cow- 
ardly vjsage,  avoiding  altogether  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.     It  seems,  when  the  honor- 


able Senator  referred  to  Senators  being  bu>T>ed  in 
effigy,  that  he  alluded'  to  whaf  had  beerv  done — 
that  he  made  the  reference  to  influence  the  past  and 
not  the  future.  It  struck  me  then  as  a  most  extra- 
ordinary remark  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  even  with  the  explanation  which  has  been 
given ,  I  do  not  regard  it  in  any  other  light.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  honor  to  be  burned  in  effigy;  but  as  that 
proceeding  is  the  resort  only  of  the  coward  and  the 
ruffian,  it  inflicts  no  disgrace;  neither  shall  I  be 
i.«>duced  to  alter  my  views  ip  any  respect  by  such 
a  threat,  nor  by  the  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  a  por- 
tion of  my  constituents  have  other  views.  1  shall 
be  my  own  judge  of  what  are  the  wishes  of  my 
constituents.  While  opposed  to  slavery,  they  are 
opposed  to  useless  and  mischievous  agitation, 
tending  to  no  good  end,  but  calculated,  if  not  in- 
tended, to  create  sectional  jealousy  and  strife,  and 
destroy  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  they  wilS 
frov/n  upon  those  who,  for  any  purpose,  or  under 
any  pretence,  shall  lend  themselves  to  these  schemes 
of  disturbance  and  agitation.  By  what  authority 
does  the  Senator  call  me  to  accoufjt?  Where  did  he 
obtain  his  warrant?  I  would  say  to  the  honorable 
Senator,  in  the  language  of  a  book  with  which  he  is 
perhaps  familiar,  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  an- 
other man's  servant;  to  his  own  master  he  standeth 
orfaileth?"  But,  sir,  if  the  Senator  can  show  that 
I  am  responsible  to  him,  I  will  render  him  my 
reasons  for  my  course  with  pleasure.  And,  in 
the  mean  time,  when  he  shall  have  rendered  an 
account  of  his  own  stewardship  to  his  constit- 
uents upon  all  the  great  questions  of  the  last  few 
years,  in  the  language  of  the  banker,  if  he  has 
"anything  over,"  and  I  need  it,  I  will  draw  on 
him. 

The  Senator  says  that  my  position  is  inconsist- 
ent with  a  speech  which  I  delivered  here  at  the 
early  part  of  the  session.  If  I  had,  on  reviewing 
a  former  opinion,  believed  it  to  be  erroneous,  I 
would  not,  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  consist- 
ent, refuse  to  become  wiser  on  the  subject.  But 
my  present  position  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  assumed  by  me  on  the  occasion  to  which  the 
honorable  Senator  has  alluded.  Allov/  me  to  re- 
call his  attention  to  the  resolution  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce.     It  was  as  follows: 

Resolved.ThAtin  ntan-nizmg  a  territorial  governinent  for 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  tlie  principles  of 
self-gnvurnraeiit  upon  which  our  federative  system  rests  v/il8 
be  best  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution he  ohJerved,and  the  Confedcracystrengtlieiied,  by 
leaving  all  questions  concerning  the  domestic  policy  therein 
to  the  legislature  chosen  by  the  people  thereof. 

This  is  the  resolution,  and  the  speech  embraced 
the  same  views  in  ex'enso. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Oregon  bill  is  concerned,  it 
recognizes  to  the  very  letter  the  principle  of  that 
resolution;  and  I  would  here  add,  as  I  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  do,  that  in  committee  I  voted  for  the  ex- 
tension of  it  to  New  Mexico  and  California;  but 
my  brethern  of  the  committee  overruled  me,  and  I 
do  not  say  that  their  reasons  were  not  good — be- 
cause the  people  now  inhabiting  these  Territories, 
many  of  them,  are  but  half  civilized,  and  are  per- 
haps not  qualified  to  exercise  alt  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernment, and  we  deemed  it  best  for  the  present  to 
give  them  a  provisional  government  in  this  form. 
These  Territories  have  been  thus  placed  on  their 
way  to  the  very  end  which  I  suggested;  and  if  the 
arrangement  does  not  fully  come  up  to  my  reso- 
lution, the  spirit  of  it  is  fully  carried  out.  But 
whether  so  or  not,  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  my 
purpose  and  to  the  American  people.  I  have  no 
purposes  to  serve  but  to  procure  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  Territories  in  the  best  possible  form. 
And  this  is  no  skulking  bill,  as  asserted  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  unless  the  Constitution 
is  a  coward,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
skulk.  The  Constitution  and  laws  are  extended 
over  these  Territories  in  the  place  of  the  bludgeon, 
the  dagger,  and  the  rifle,  which  are  now  the  laws 
there.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  In  favor 
of  leaving  these  as  the  "lords  paramount,"  in 
order  that  they  may  be  free  !  I  mean  to  establish 
there  the  freedom  of  government,  and  not  the  free- 
dom of  the  cut-throat.  I  woulu  extend  the  laws 
there,  to  preserve  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
leave  them  as  free  as  God  and  our  institutions 
leave  them,  to  come  into  this  Union  according  to 
the  principles  of  our  Confederacy. 

I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  this  bill,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
misrepresented.  I  know  the  fevered  feeling  on  this 
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subject,  and  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  attempts  to  fan 
•it.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Suppose  it  is,  is  it  to  be  condemned  for  that,  if  its 
provisions  are  just?  Much  as  1  respect  that  gen- 
tleman and  his  great  experience,  1  do  not  think 
that  the  bill  is  better  or  worse  for  meeting  his  ap- 
probation,, although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  all 
respects,  it  does  not  fully  meet  his  wishes.  But 
wliy  did  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  speak  of  t1ie 
l)ill  as  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  unless  he  meant  the  people 
of  the  North  to  believe  that  it  must  be  a  little  worse 
for  that  reason.  We  all  know  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  his  peculiar  views,  but  I 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  upon  this  com- 
mittee he  exhibited  every  disposition  to  be  concili- 
atory, and  to  yield  as  far  as  he  consistently  could. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  manifested  by  all  the 
niembers  of  the  committee.  They  brought  for- 
ward the  best  project  which,  on  the  whole,  they 
could  present.  The  Senator  has  asked,  if  I  ap- 
prove the  bill?  I  do  with  my  whole  heart.  For 
one,  I  could  go  much  further.  The  bill  does  not 
meet  all  my  views  by  any  means;  but  the  Consti- 
%  tution  itself  was  made  up  of  compromises  on  this 
subject,  and  al!  our  action  with  regard  to  it  must 
be  in  the  same  spirit. 

Mr.  HALE  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  the 
Senate,  but  yielded  to 

Mr.  CORWIN,  who  said,  I  wish  to  submit  to 
any  membfer  of  the  committee  one  or  two  ques- 
tions to  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  myself,  and 
I  dai-e  say  to  many  others,  that  a  reply  should  be 
given  before  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  bill. 
The  bill,  with  what  propriety  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say,  has  been  described  by  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  a  compromise  bill.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  Senator,  that 
during  the  discussion  upon  the  Oregon  bill  which 
gave  rise  to  the  proposition  that  laws  should  be 
made  for  all  these  Territories  together,  there  was 
one  point  of  law  discussed  by  several  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  did  not  misun- 
derstand him,  maintained,  that  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  incompetent  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  the 
Territories;  and  that  it  was  equally  incompetent  - 
for  any  territorial  government  of  any  sort  that 
might  be  erected  there  to  make  such  a  law.  I 
understood  my  honorable  friend  from  Georgia  on 
my  left  [Mr.  Berrien]  to  maintain  the  same  prop- 
osition, in  the  same  identical  terms.  Now,  I  sup- 
posed, that  after  that  discussion,  when  the  whole 
question  had  been  submitted  to  this  committee, 
constituted  chiefly  of  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law, 
they  must  have  revolved  in  their  minds  and  dis- 
cussed in  their  retirement  this  fundamental  prop- 
osition, lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  action.  I 
did  expect — though  perhaps  I  was  svrong  in  enter- 
taining that  anticipation — that  we  should  have  had 
a  detailed  report  from  that  committee,  resolving 
that  radical  question  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
might  not  be  able,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
being  learned  in  the  law,  to  give  to  the  proposition 
that  degree  of  attention  which  it  deserved.  If  it 
be  true,  as  was  maintained  by  my  friend  from 
Georgia — for  whose  legal  acquirements  I  entertain 
so  much  respect  that  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself 
to  differ  from  him — that  Congress  can  make  no 
such  law,  why,  then,  I  presume  that  the  objection 
urged  by  ihe  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cliamber,  falls  to  the  ground.  I 
rise,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  were  occupied  so  assiduously  for 
some  days  in  the  examination  of  this  important 
question,  and  who  must  have  known,  before  they 
retired,  that  if  this  grand  obstacle  could  be  re- 
moved, we  should  haive  no  difficulty  at  all  in  pass- 
ing such  a  bill,  whether  they  made  any  investiga- 
tion on  that  point?  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  at 
liberty  to  disclose  the  result  of  it  to  the  Senate? 

Again:  I  wish  to  be  informed  from  these  gen- 
tlemen learned  in  the  law — for  I  have  not  turned 
my  attention  to  the  particular  statutory  provisions 
on  this  point — how  it  is  that  an  appeal  and  writ  of 
error  shall  lie  from  the  superior  judicial  tribunal 
established  in  the  Territories  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States?  The  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee having,  as  I  supposed,  very  sedulously 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  which  divides 


us  here — the  subject  of  slavery — I  wish  to  know 
whether,  when  this  law  comes  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion, the  committee  have  found  with  dtertainty  that 
the  question  of  slavery,  as  it  is  usually  brought  up 
in  courts,  can  be  brought  by  a  writ  of  error  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with- 
out some  specific  legislation?  For  instance:  I 
believe  that  in  the  law  which  regulates  writs  of 
error  and  appeals  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  provided 
that  the  value  of  the  thing  in  controversy  must  be 
at  least  two  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs. 
I  have  been  told,  informally,  that  the  provision  in 
this  bill,  allowing  writs  of  error  and  appeal,  was 
made  to  satisfy  any'gentleman  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  withdraw  this  contro- 
versy about  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  laws 
for  the  Territories  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — to  withdraw  this  constitutional  question, 
in  other  words,  from  Congress,  and  submit  it  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  Now,  if  that 
be  so,  and  if  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  in 
case  it  were  enacted,  I  wish  to  know,  if  a  man  go 
into  one  of  these  Territories  with  a  slave,  whether 
the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  raise  the  question  whether 
that  sort  of  property,  without  law,  can  be  carried 
into  a  Territory  where  there  is  no  law,  and  if  so, 
how  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect?  Under  the  ex- 
isting law,  I  suppose  the  slave  would  ask  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  require  his  master  to  produce 
him  in  court,  and  show  the  cause  of  his  capture 
and  detention  before  one  of  these  territorial  judges. 
The  territorial  judge,  according  to  this  bill,  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States — afact  whic|x[  beg  to  mention  for 
the  information  of  gentlemen  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  This  judge  will  decide,  if  he  believe 
the  constitutional  law  to  be  as  the  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  maintain,  that  the 
master  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  the  slave,  who 
will  be  accordingly  remanded  into  the  service  of 
his  master.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  case 
elaborates  itself  not  into  a  judgment,  and  how  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  it  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  it  may  be  decided  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  America.  How  is  it 
to  come  here?  Is  the  property  in  controversy  of 
the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars?  Whkt  is  the 
value  of  a  slave  ?  My  learned  friend  from  Georgia 
smiles.  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  so  familiar  as  he 
is  with  the  value  of  that  kind  of  property.  But  if 
he  can  listen  to  me  with  the  gravity  which  1  think 
the  subject  demands 

Mr.  iSERRIEN,  (in  his  seat.)  The  gentleman 
is  entirely  mistaken. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  withdraw  the  remark.  How 
is  the  value  of  a  slave  to  be  ascertained?  We  are 
told  that  there  is  no  property  in  the  man,  but  simply 
a  claim  to  his  services.  What,  then,  is  the  value 
of  his  services  ?  It  may  be  more  or  less,  according 
to  !the  judgment  of  men;  but  very  few  slaves,  I 
believe,  sell  for  a  thousand  dollars.  If,  then,  the 
value  of  the  slave  do  not  reach  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, his  fate  is  decided  by  this  judge  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  sits  in  his 
court  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  Washington  city. 
This  is  the  final  judgment. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  all  this.  But  certainly,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  if  such  a  case  come  within  the 
category  of  the  bill  before  us,  I  have  difficulty  in 
perceiving  how  it  can  be  brought  here.  I  say 
nothing  now  of  the  great  advantages  that  will  ac- 
crue to  the  slave  population  which  may  be  carried 
there,  in  consequence  of  their  having  such  an  easy 
and  facile  method  of  bringing  their  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court;  nor  of  the  perfect  equality  between 
them  and  their  master,  as  respects  the  giving  of  the 
requisite  security  for  costs;  nor  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  attend  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  during  the  winter,  to  hear  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal  as  to  whether  Cuffee  or  his  master  is  right 
in  the  matter !  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  here  an  anomaly  worth  looking  at  about 
the  noon  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  do  not  rise, 
however,  to  discuss  the  question,  but  simply  to 
ask  the  learned  gentleman  from  Vermont,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  who  has  given  attention  to  this 
legal  question,  to  favor  me  with  a  reply  to  those 
interrogatories  which  I  have  now  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. I  should  also  be  very  happy  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  amount  of  population  in  Upper 


California  and  in  that  described  in  this  bill  as  New 
Mexico.  I  believe  we  have  pretty  accurate  sta- 
tistics in  relation  to  the  population  of  Oregon.  But 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  between  Oregon  and  the  Ter- 
ritories of  California  and  New  Mexico.  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  know  why  the  people  of  Oregon 
have  been  regarded  as  capable  of  making  their  own 
laws,  while  the  people  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  have  been  deemed  incapable. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  committee  thought,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts,  that  the  people  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  were  not  now  in  that  state  wliich 
fitted  them  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  or  a 
territorial  legislature.  The  gentleman,  as  a  north- 
western man,  knov/s  that  many  of  our  territories, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  just  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment extended  over  them  as  is  proposed  in  this 
bill  for  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  next 
stage  of  territorial  organization  we  have  given  to 
Oregon,  and  I  think  my  friend  from  Ohio  must 
admit  that  the  character  of  the  population  of  New 
Mexico  renders  them  utterly  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware allow  me  to  ask  another  question?  Why 
does  he  consider  the  people  of  New  Mexico  unfit 
for  seJf-government  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  They  are  entirely  too  igno- 
rant, and  the  gentleman  probably  knows  that  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  this  bill,  but  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio;  which  were,  in  half  at 
least,  addressed  to  me.  But  before  I  proceed  to 
answer  the  questions  directly,  I  beg  the  privilege  of 
saying  in  the  outset,  that  in  my  judgment  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  has  been  thrown  around  the  sub- 
ject from  the  want  of  a  proper  discrimination  be- 
tv/een  the  diflferent aspects  in  which  it  is  presented. 
It  came  here  originally  upon  this  Oregon  bill,  as  a 
mere  legislative  question.  The  question  propounded 
was,  what  legislation,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
would  be  proper  for  these  Territories  ?  Should  we, 
by  any  exjiress  act  of  Congress,  admit  slavery,  or 
should  we,  by  the  same  means,  prohibit  it  ?  But 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  it  was  insisted  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  Constitution  itself  had 
settled  this  question,  and  that  our  legislation  was 
thus  precluded — that  this  question  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive question — that  it  never  was  and  never  can  be — 
that  it  is  a  judicial  question,  not  to  be  settled  by  us, 
but  to  be  settled  alone  by  the  proper  judicial  tribu- 
nal. Now,  suppose  that  we  pass  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso— that  we  enact  the  ordinance  1787  as  a  part 
of  the  territorial  lav/ — this  constitutional  question 
lies  at  the  bottom,  after  all.  Gentlemen  may  then 
insist,  as  they  insist  here  now,  that  these  consti- 
tutional guarantees  cannot  be^done  away  with  by 
legislation.  The  question  still  recurs,  notwith- 
standing ourlegislation,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it? 
We  must  go  to  the  expounders  of  the  Constitution. 
The  question  must  rest  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
v/heie  the  Constitution  itself  has  placed  it.  This 
bill,  then,  leaves  the  question  where  we  must  leave 
it,  because  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  decide  it. 

I  think,  then,  thatgreat  difficulty  has  been  thrown 
over  the  subject  by  a  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  municipal 
laws,  and  a  constitutional  question  involving  a 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  with  respect  to 
which  Congress  has  no  power  of  exposition.  Let 
us  determine  as  we  may  the  question,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  is  to  be  settled  elsewhere. 
If  this  bill  leave  the  question  to  the  constitutional 
expounders,  can  gentlemen  complain  that  we  have 
not  attempted  to  do  that  which  the  Constitution 
has  put  out  of  our  power,  but  have  left  the  subject 
where  the  Constitution  placed  it? 

But  the  inquiry  is  raised,  whether  thia^subject 
can  be  brought  before  the  highefet  judicial  tribunal; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  bill  leaves  it  to  the  territorial 
government  jurisdiction.  Well,  that  is  inevit- 
able. No  judiciary  system  can  be  established 
there  which  does  not  possess  that  jurisdiction.  It 
may  be  so  connected  with  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  this 
power  to  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Territory. 
But  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  provide  that 
the  decision  of  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Ter- 
litories  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal.     If  the  honorable  Sena- 
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tor  had  adverted  to  the  celebrated  Mississippi  case, 
(the  case  of  Slaughter,)  involving  this  principle,  he 
would  have  found  how  the  case  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  What  was  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy ? 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  admit  that  it  was  over  two 
thousand  dollars.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  species  of  population  or  property  is  to  lie  car- 
ried to  any  extent  into  those  Territories  without 
involving  transactions  which,  in  point  of  pecuniary 
magnitude,  would  be  brought  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Supreme  Court?  But  the  Supreme 
Court  possesses  jurisdiction  over  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  I  know  that  they  decided  in  one  case  not 
to  sustain  the  writ:  I  allude  to  the  case  of  Barry, 
of  New  York.  The  only  practicable  rule  is,  that 
they  take  cognizance  of  the  writ,  where  they  have 
cognizance  of  the  subject-matter.  But  if  they  have 
not  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter,  they  have  no 
cognizance  of  any  writ.  The  case  of  Barry  was 
one  of  that  description.  The  subject-matter  did 
not  come  within  their  jurisdiction.  But  by  the 
Constitution,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  act  of 
1789,  the  Supreme  Court  can  issue  a  writ  of /ia6c«s 
corpus  in  all  cases  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  that 
court.  . 

We  insist,  on  the  part  of  the  free  States,  and 
need  hardly  repeat,  that  if  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  be  free,  as  I  now  assume  it  to  be,  the 
municipal  laws'  of  that  conquered  or  ceded  Ter- 
ritory apply  until  they  are  altered  by  a  compe- 
tent legislative  power.  That  I  hold  at  present  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  civilized  world;  and  every 
gentleman  from  the  slaveholding  States  will  not 
controvert  it.  But  they  insist  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  necessarily  extended  over  these  Territories, 
because  that  is  the  political  charter  of  the  country. 
The  argument  is  then  presented,  that  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  apply  to  this  species  of  prop- 
erty, and  super.sede  the  local  law  of  the  conquered 
Territory.  Hence  the  question  comes  directly  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  man  can  doubt  that  any  process  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  case  calculated  to  bring  its  merits  before 
that  court  will  be  sustained  by  them.  I  have  never 
supposed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  this  subject  would  be  disputed.  It  may 
be^brought  up  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  a  very 
poor  compliment  to  the  constituents  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  or  to  mine,  to  suppose  that  any  pecu- 
niary difficulty  can  be  interposed.  The  question 
can  very  readily  be  tested.  I  hold,  that  if  the 
question  arises,  the  Constitution  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  without  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  the  thing  in  controversy;  and 
that  wherever  the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject-matter,  they  have  of  course  juiisdiction 
over  all  the  means  necessary  to  bring  if  before  them. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  relate  to  California 
an.d  New  Mexico.  If  I  lecollect  the  phraseology 
of  the  bill,  it  declares  that  the  governor,  secretary, 
and  judges,  to  whom  is  given  the  legislative  power 
in  those  Territories,  are  prohiliited  from  adopting 
any  legislation  respecting  slavery.  The  query 
which  I  wish  to  put  is  this:  whether  the  words 
"respecting  slavery"  relate  merely  to  the  inhibi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  slavery,  or  a  positive  and  direct 
admission  of  slavery  in  express  terms;  or  whether 
— and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  would  particu- 
larly direct  his  attention — whether  the  phrase  is 
intended  to  prohibit  the  legislative  power  from 
passing  any  of  those  enactments^ for  the  punishing 
of  slaves  for  crimes  and  misdetneanors,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed 
by  other  persons,  which,  in  every  slaveholdmg 
commiypity,  have  been  found  essential  to  the  safety 
of  such  community.'' 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  as 
far  as  I  am  able;  and  I  will  here  remark,  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  will  speak  for  itself.  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  this  restric- 
tion, and  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explain. 
My  purpose  was — and  such  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  be — to  prohibit  the  enactment 
of  any  law  which  should  recognize,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  establish  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
Territory,  and  of  course  it  would  prohibit  the  en- 
actment of  any  law  which  should  forbid  its  estab- 
lishment.   My  purpose,  and  1  believe  the  purpose 


of  the  committee,  was  not  to  intrust  this  trouble- 
some question  to  the  appointees  of  the  President, 
but  as  far  as  it  was  a  subject  of  legislation,  to 
leave  the  power, 'as  it  is  now,  in  Congress.  If  we 
were  to  intrust  this  duty  to  the  constituted  author- 
ities there,  it  would  never  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  people.  But,  so  far  as  respects 
the  punishment  of  offences,  great  or  small,  it  never 
entered  into  my  conception  that  this  bill  would 
inhibit  proper  criminal  enactments. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  The  Senator  does  not  touch 
the  question  which  I  propounded.  He  is  aware 
that  in  all  the  slave  States  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  laws  for  punishing  slaves  distinct  from 
those  which  apply  to  the  white  inhabitants.  The 
question  I  ask  is,  whether  this  distinctive  character 
of  the  law  is  to  be  established  there.? 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  in  my 
judgiTient*  whatever  penal  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Territory  must  be  uniform. 
I  certainly  do  not  understand,  that  under  the  color 
or  in  the  form  of  criminal  legislation,  they  could 
distinguish  between  persons  held  in  servitude  and 
other  citizens;  because,  if  the  pov/er  is  allowed  to 
distinguish  between  those  persons  and  others,  there 
is  no  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 

I  think  the  question  of  the  Senator  is  answered, 
by  saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  was 
to  leave  the  institution  where  it  has  been  placed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  country;  to  retain  the  power 
over  it  in  that  tribunal,  from  which  we  have  no 
authority  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  as  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California  are  now  free 
territories.  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  on  that 
point.  The  Senate  will  see  the  importance  of  this 
from  the  inhibition  of  any  action  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment upon  the  subject.  The  existing  law, 
whatever  it  is,  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  Another 
question,  and  that  is,  whether  Congress,  in  estab- 
lishing these  temporary  governments,  and  giving 
to  the  local  governor  the  power  to  veto  the  terri- 
torial legislation,  has  parted  with  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject,  or  whether  we  will  still  be  at 
liberty  to  pass  laws  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
slavery,  or  any  other  subject,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Territories?  If  we  still  have  this  power,  then 
there  is  nothing  settled;  if  we  have  not,  then,  as 
the  local  authorities  are  prohibited  from  acting 
upon  it,  the  question  which  I  first  raised  becomes 
still  more  important,  because  the  existing  law  must 
remain  as  it  is.  The  local  authorities  cannot  act; 
and  if  Congress  divest  itself  of  the  power,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  controlled  until 
the  Territories  become  States.  All,  I  believe,  will 
admit  that  Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  these  Territories,  and  they  may  exercise  it 
in  one  of  two  ways:  they  may  either  make  laws 
directly  applying  to  the  Territories,  or  they  may 
constitute  a  government  there.  The  latter  has 
been  the  course  of  action  licretofore  in  regard  to 
territories;  and  when  Congress  does  this  in  refer- 
ence to  municipal  matters,  divesting  themselves  of 
authority,  and  constituting  local  tribunals,  I  wish 
to  know  whether  it  is  considered  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  From  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  by  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  spoken  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  the 
reading  of  the  bill  which  they  have  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Sejiate,  it  would  appear 
that  the  legislation  contemplated  by  the  committee 
as  proper  for  New  Mexico  and  California  is  very 
different  from  that  which  the  committee  have  con- 
templated as  proper  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  sir,  from  the  first,  that  there 
was  no  proper  basis  for  connecting,  for  any  pur- 
pose, the  interests  of  the  people  of  Oregon  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
forn^ — territories  acquired  as  the  fruits  of  the  war 
in  Mexico.  When  this  bill  was  referred  to  the 
committee,  it  was  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a 
territorial  government  for  the  people  of  Oregon, 
and  for  them  alone.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  question  here,  as  it  respects 
the  different  portions  of  this  Union,  of  a  purely 
local  character.  In  the  remarks  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  to  the  Senate  at  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  bill,  I  stated,  that  in 


my  view,  the  question  was  a  national  question^ 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  national  question,  and 
that  we  should  adopt  a  form  of  government  for  the 
Oregon  Territory,  with  a  view  to  great  national 
purposes — with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  this  Re- 
public, as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
that  Territory.  I  am  unwilling  now,  sir,  tO'  re- 
gard it  as  a  question  of  any  other  character;  and  I 
think,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  improprfsiy  in 
connecting  the  question  as  to  California  and  JNew 
Mexico  with  the  question  of  forming  a  territorial 
government  for  Oregon,  because  upon  the  very 
face  of  this  bill,  there  is  an  admission,  an  acknowl- 
edgment, that  we  regard  it  as  a  question  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  which  is  to  be  settled 
irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, irrespective  of  the  interests  of  each  particular 
portion  of  the  Territory  for  whose  government  we 
are  now  called  on  to  provide.  Sir,  I  regard  these 
Territories  as  standing  upon  a  different  footing,  in 
many  respects,  in  regard  to  the  legislation  which 
it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  adopt.  We  were  in- 
formed, the  other  day,  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  memljerof  this 
committee,  and  who  has  occupied  heretofore,  m 
during  the  discussion  between  this  and  a  foreign 
Government  in  regard  to  the  title  to  Oregon,  a 
position  which  caused  him  to  direct  his  inquiries 
to  the  origin  of  the  title  of  this  Government  to  that 
Territory.  We  were  informed  by  him,  thai  he 
regarded  our  best  title  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
as  being  derived  from  the  cession  by  France  of 
Louisiana;  and  in  looking  to  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, then  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  min- 
ister, I  find  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  right 
in  his  recollection  in  regard  to  the  view  which  he 
then  maintained.  Although  upon  other  grounds, 
the  title  of  the  United  States  might  be  sustained, 
this  certainly  occupied  a  proi>iinent  place 

[Mr.  BALDWIN  read  from  the  documents  ac- 
coinpanying  the  message  of  the  President  to  Con- ' 
gress  in  1845.] 

Now,  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  pas.sed  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  there  was 
ijnserted  an  express  provision,  that  in  regard  to  all 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  cession  of  Prance 
under  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  it 
should  be  forever  subject  to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
If,  then,  there  was  a  compromise  by  which  all  the 
territory  north  of  36°  30'  which  was  acquired  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  should  forever  be  free, 
why  connect  Oregon  in  a  bill  for  the  organization 
of  territorial  governments  with  territory  since  ac- 
quired by  conquest  from  Mexico?  The  compro- 
mise, commonly  railed  the  "Missouri  compro- 
mise," exhausted  itself  in  this  territory  which  ia 
now  Oregon,  and  in  that  territory  which  has  since 
been  oiganized  into  States  lying  south  of  the  line, 
that  designated  the  division  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  States.  Oregon  was  then  the  subject  of 
compromise.  The  fruits  of  that  compromise  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  South.  If  our  best  title  to 
Oregon  is  the  title  derived  from  the  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana, I  ask  gentlemen  who  profess  to  be  benefited 
by  the  Missouri  compromise,  why  not  in  fairness 
suffer  the  Oregon  bill  to  stand  by  itself,  and  suffer 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  irrespective  of  any  required  concessions,  in 
regard  to  territory  to  which  the  United  States  had 
then  no  title,  but  the  title  to  which  they  have  since 
acquired  ?  Is  it  fair,  is  it  right,  that  those  who  in- 
sist upon  adherence  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
should  call  now  upon  those  who  compromised  on 
that  occasion,  to  make  a  new  compromise  with  re- 
spect to  territory  since  acquired  ?  The  resolution 
now  stands  on  your  statute  book;  it  has  remained 
unrepealed  from  that  time  to  this;  it  still  applies 
to  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Why,  then,  I  ask, 
connect  this  legislation  relative  to  the  different  Ter- 
ritories? I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  all 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  follows  the  20th  section 
be  stricken  ont,  so  as  to  leave  within  the  bill  that 
only  which  provides  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon. 

[Mr.  HALE  here  addressed  the  Senate  at  some 
length.  A  report  of  his  speech  has  not  been  ob- 
tained. A  synopsis  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Globe.] 

Here  there  were  general  cries  of  "  question  1" 
"question!"  amidst  which — 
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JENATE. 


■  Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  rose  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  provide  territorial  governments  for 
California  and  New  Mexico,  or  leave  them  with- 
out any  until  Congress  again  assembled  ? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  My  purpose  is  simply  to 
disencumber  the  Oregon  bill  and  the  people  of 
Oregon  from  any  connection  with  the  territorial 
govjernments  proposed  for  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. My  purpose  is  to  consider  the  bill  by 
itself,  as  it  was  pending  before  the  Senate  when  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  eight.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  unjust  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of  NewMex- 
ico  and  California. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  rise  to  make  but  a  single 
remark.  Every  Senator  must  know  that  the  de- 
cision on  this  amendment  will  determine  the  fate 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  I  rise  simply 
to  express  my  wish  that  my  friend  from  Connec- 
ticut would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  no  objection  to  with- 
draw it  for  the  present. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  he  would  consent  to  any 
legislation  in  reference  to  either  of  these  territories 
that  did  not  explicitly  contain  a  prohibition  of  sla- 
very ? 

Mr.  B.ALDWIN.  In  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  I  feel  called  upon  to  state 
frankly,  that  I  could  not  consent  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  government  for  any  territory  now  free,  in 
which  a  security  against  slavery  should  not  be 
provided. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  willing  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment for  the  present,  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  moving  it  at  some  future  time.  The  question 
is,  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senator  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  after  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  upon  it.'  Now,  much  as  I  de- 
sire to  see  the  amendment  withdrawn,  and  the 
discussion  relieved  from  the  question  which  it  pre- 
sents, if  we  are  to  meet  it,  I  prefer  to  meet  it  now; 
and  1  therefore  object  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment. 

There  were  then  renewed  cries  for  the  "ques- 
tion;" and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  \yith  the 
following  result: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Clarke,  Corwin, 
Davis  of  Massachiiselt.*,  Dayton.  Dix,  Dodfie,  Felcli,  Fitz- 
perald,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Upliam,  and 
Walker— 17. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Badger,  Bell, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Clayton,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Piekinson,  Douglas,  Downs, 
FoMte,  Hanncgan,  Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson 
of  I^ouisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Kinz,  Lewis,  Manaum, 
Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Sohastian,  Spriia'nce, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Westcott,  and  Yulee^ — 37. 

So  the  proposed  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAMLIN  said:  I  am  admonished,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  whisperings  within  these  walls, 
that  we  are  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  of  this  great 
question  at  the  present  sitting.  If,  therefore,  I 
would  offer  any  suggestions,  which  will  control  my 
vote  and  command  my  action,  I  must  embrace  the 
present  as  the  only  opportunity. 

The  question  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
decide  is  of  momentous  importance.  Yet  from 
its  decision  I  have  no  disposition  to  shrink.  It  is, 
indeed,  startling,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — iri  this  model  Republic — with  the 
sun  of  liberty  shining  upon  us — and  while  the 
governments  of  Europe  are  tottering  to  their  base, 
from  the  lights  reflected  from  our  own,  and  while 
they  are  striking  down  the  shackles  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  men — we  have  been  gravely  dis- 
cussing the  proposition,  whether  we  will  not  ci'eate 
by  law  the  institution  of  human  slavery  in  terri- 
tories now  free.  Stch.in  direct  terms,  has  been 
the  question  which  we  have  had  before  us;  such 
is  the  issue,  in  fact,  now.  Sophistry  cannot  evade 
it — metaphysics  cannot  e.scape  it.  If  there  have 
been  those  who  have  heretofore  believed  a  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  premature,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
have  declared  a  willingness  to  meet  the  issue  when 
it  should  be  practically  presented.  That  crisis  is 
now  upon  us,  and,  as  men  faithfully  representing 
the  constituencies  who  have  sent  us  here,  we  must 
meet  it.  I  had  hoped — nay,  I  had  believed — that 
there  were  those  common  grounds  of  concession, 


union,  and  harmony,  dictated  by  alofty patriotism, 
upon  which  all  would  meet,  and  by  which  we 
would  settle  this  vexed  question.  Of  all  things, 
I  have  l)een  desirous  that  we  might  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  such  a  decision  of  this  matter  as  would  quiet 
the  public  mind,  and  be  just  to  all  the  people, of  .all 
the  States. 

The  character  of  the  debate,  connected  directly 
with  this  subject,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  must 
necessHi-ily  associate  itself  with  the  question  imme- 
diately before  us  for  ourdecision.  This  bill  sjirang 
from  that  discussion.  They  are  one  and  the  same. 
That  was  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
inent  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  This  includes 
also  theTerritoriesof  California  and  New  Mexico. 
As  there  is  no  connection  in  these  matters,  I  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  each  bill  presented  by  itself — 
to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  or  fall  upon  its 
demerits.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  they  shall 
not  be  separated,  and  we  most  meet  it  as  it  is  pre- 
sented. I  will  stale  the  reasons  why  I  am  com- 
pelled to  withhold  from  it  my  vote. 

We  have  acquired  the  territories  over  which 
this  bill  extends.  They  are  embraced  within  the 
Union,  and  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  leijislale 
for  them.  It  is  proper  and  just  that  we  should 
extend  ov'er  them  the  laws  of  our  country,  and 
adopt  such  other  legislation  as  the  case  shall  de- 
mand. It  is  a  solemn  and  responsible  trust  com- 
mitted to  our  hands.  We  are  about  to  shape  and 
mould  the  character  of  these  territories,  which  in 
time  shall  become  a  mighty  empire.  Their  des- 
tiny is  in  our  hands;  the  responsibility  is  upon  us. 
Whether  that  country  shall  present  all  the  elements 
of  a  free  government,  in  which  man  is  elevated  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  or  whether  the 
despotism  of  slavery  shall  imprint  its  soil,  are  mat- 
ters depending  entirely  upon  us.  Let  wisdom  guide 
us  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  let  not  the  light  of  the 
past  be  lost  upon  us  in  our  action.  We  must  act; 
it  now  presents  a  point  from  which  no  man  can 
shrink.  The  issue  cannot  be  avoided;  and  let  no 
one  imagine  that  an  intelligent  public  can  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  that  issue.  No  matter  in  what 
form  presented,  it  will  be  clearly  understood. 
True,  the  bill,  like  the  proposition  discussed  by 
the  Senate,  does  not  profess  to  establish  slavery 
by  law.  It  leaves  it  to  extend  itself  by  the  "  silent 
operation"  of  the  law,  without  restriction.  It  does 
not  guaranty  it;  but  will  it  not  permit  it.'  and, 
after  it  has  found  an  existence,  will  it  not  demand 
a  guarantee.'  Thus,  without  inhibition,  will  it  not 
become  certain  and  fixed  by  the  process  of  time? 
Is  it  loo  much  that  freedom  of  the  soil  shall  be 
asked  and  demanded  from  this  aggressive  march 
of  slavery.'  I  solemnly  believe  that  this  bill  will 
allow  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  as  certainly  as 
if  it  created  it  in  express  words.  The  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  concedes  practically  all  that  the 
ultra  doctrines  of  the  South  demand,  or  will,  in  its 
operations,  end  in  that.  Let  us,  then,  erect  a  bar- 
rier to  this  tide  of  moral  evil. 

With  such  a  bill  as  this,  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
give  the  aid  of  my  voice  and  my  vote  to  arrest  it. 
To  know  and  understand  the  views  of  those  who 
sustain  it,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
The  public  mind  will  be  startled  through  all  the 
North;  it,  will  thrill  through  all  the  country  like 
an  electric  shock,  that  the  acquisition  of  territory 
from  a  foreign  Power  necessarily  subjects  it  to  the 
institution  of  slavery — that  the  flag  of  this  Union 
carries  that  institution  with  it  wherever  it  floats. 
This  is  a  new  principle  in  the  doctrines  of  slavery 
propagandism.  It  is  not  the  doctrineof  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic.  Democracy  has  been  called 
progressive,  but  my  word  for  it,  she  goes  along  in 
the  old  fashioned  stage-coach  style,  while  this  doc- 
trine of  slavery  propagandism  has  mounted  the 
railroad  cars,  if  it  has  not  assumed  the  speed  of 
electricity.  I  repeat,  that  it  will  startle  the  North 
when  it  is  known  that  it  is  gravely  discussed  here 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever it  extends  over  territory  which  we  may  ac- 
quire, carries  with  it  and  establishes  the  institution; 
that  it  in  fact  abrogates  the-  laws  of  the  free,  and 
gives,  instead,  the  power  of  servitude.  This  is  a 
doctrine  of  a  later  day.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  that 
accords  with  the  sterling  patriotism  of  the  founders 
of  our  Republic.  Far  from  it!  While  such  are 
the  views  of  aggressive  slavery,  which  are  pro- 
mulgated here,  it  makes  our  path  of  duty  as  clear 
as  sunlight.     We  must  prevent  this  tide,  by  pos- 


itive law,  from  spreading  over  our  free  soil.  This 
extVaordinary  demand  of  I  hist  power  leaves  us  but 
one  course  to  pursue.  We  shall  be  failhleg,«  to 
ourselves — faithless  to  those  we  represent — faith- 
less to  our  country,  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  if  we  falter.  We 
have  but  to  press  on;  and  if,  from  any  or  various 
influences  which  shall  be  brought  to  bear  against 
us,  we  shall  not  succeed,  or  shall  suffer  a  partial 
defeat,  yet — 

"Truth  crlisheri  to  earth  shall  ri-e  again — 
The  eternal  years  of  God  aie  her,- — 
While  Error  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  its  worshippers," 

While  I  do  not  admit  the  force  or  justice  of 
these  demands,  so  pertinaciously  insisted  upon, 
yet  they  must  be  met,  or  they  will  be  certain  to 
prevail.  In  my  judgment  these  doctrines  are  not 
deduced  from  the  Constitution,  hut  are  in  deroga- 
tion of  its  letter  and  spirit;  that  instrument  is,  in  all 
its  terms,  and  in  all  its  scope,  an  anii-i^lavery  in- 
strument. It  was  conceived,  it  was  enacted,  it  was 
approved  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  extension  or  creation  of  slavery,  but  in  a 
spirit  which  looked  to  the  future  emancipation  of 
the  slave  in  this  country.  It  looked  not  to  the 
extension  of  the  institution,  but  to  the  time  when 
this  anomaly  in  our  system  of  government  should 
cease  to  exist. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  gentlemen  who  have 
I  discussed  this  point  at  length,"  nor  do  I  propose  to 
detain  the  Senate  with  the  views  and  opinions 
which  I  entertain,  and  which  I  have  drawn  from 
the  Constitution,  and  which  have  brought  my 
mind  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  I  state  briefly  my  views;  that  I  state 
the  points  without  attemptint;  to  eUiborate  them. 
I  deny,  then,  utterly  and  entirely,  tliis  ne^v  doctrine 
which  has  been  presented  to  us,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  contains  within  its  prn^ 
visions  a  power  to  extend  and  establish  over  ter- 
ritory now  free,  the  institution  of  slavery.  If  I 
understand  the  arguinent  upon  which  it  is  based, 
it  is  simply  this:  that  these  territories  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates;  that,  as 
such,  they  are  open  to  .settlement  by  all  the  peo|)le 
of  the  United  States;  and  that,  as  the  Constitution 
recognized  the  institution  of  slavery  at  its  adoption, 
it  therefore  authorizes  the  instiitition  in  those  ter- 
ritories which  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  Sta<fs  may  wish 
to  reside  with  their  slaves.  The  Constitution  does 
recognize  slavery  as  existing,  but  it  does  not  create 
or  establish  it.     Article  1,  section  2,  says: 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  he  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  vi'hich  mhy  be  included  within  the 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  niiinhers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  nund)rr  of  free  per- 
sons, including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons." 

This,  surely,  is  not  establishing  slavery  by  the 
Constitution;  it  makes  slaves  a  basis  of  represent- 
ation and  taxation.  That  is  all.  But  in  another 
place  the  Constitution  declares,  (article  4,  sec- 
tion 2:)  » 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  hy  the 
laws  tlicreof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  rczulation  therein,  be  discharged  f  oin  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  upon  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

From  these  extracts,  it  would  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  create  or 
establish — it  only  recognizes  a  class  of  persons  held 
to  service  in  the  States  by '' the  tavjs  thereof,"  not 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  That  clause,  when 
fairly  construed,  is  only  an  inhibition  upon  the  free 
States,  that  they  shall  not  pass  laws  to  prevent  the 
owners  of  slaves  from  reclaiming  them.  The  ar- 
gument that  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  used  as  equivalent  to  establishing.  The 
laws  of  the  State  support  and  maintain  it,  not  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  State  institution,  resting 
on  the  local  law  of  the  State,  without  the  aid, 
without  the  .support,  without  the  maintenance,  of 
the  Constitution,  in  any  way  whatever.  Yet  in 
tiie  face  of  all  this,  it  is  contended,  and  attempted 
to  be  proved  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  that  the 
Constitution  extends  beyond  the  States  in  which 
slavery  is  established;  that  it  carries  it  into  free 
territories,  and  guaranties  it  there.  Can  this  be 
so,'  and  if  so,  where  will  the  power  end?  If  the 
institution  is  one  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
Constitution,  and  not  one  resting  upon  laws  of  the 
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States,  where  is  the  limit  to  its  extension?  What 
is  the  next  step  in  the  application  of  the  argument? 
After  you  have  overrun  your  territories,  vi^hat 
power  can  prevent  the  slaveholder  from  coming 
into  the  free  States  with  his  slaves?  If  his  right 
is  a  constitutional  one;  if  he  rests  his  claim  there, 
and  is  correct,  a  Stale  law  could  not  affect  him, 
because  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  cannot  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be 
avoided.  If  the  premises  are  correct,  that  result 
must  follow.  But  I  neither  admit  the  premises  nor 
the  conclusion.  The  Constitution  gives  no  right, 
it  creates  no  right;  it  merely  recognizes  a  right 
which  is  created  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  That 
it  is  a  local  institution,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
courts  of  nearly  all  the  States  have  so  decided. 
Authorities  to  any  extent  could  be  cited;  they  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  moment  a  slave  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Stale  where  slave-ry  exists,  he  be- 
comes free.  It  must,  therefore,  look  alone  to  local 
laws  for  its  support. 

I  hold  that  the  Constitution,  in  and  of  itself,  by 
its  express  language,  authorizes  Congress  to  in- 
hibit this  institution  in  our  territories.  I  hold  that 
the  article  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  its  territories,  includes  full  and 
absolul*  authority  over  this  whole  matter.  What 
is  the  language  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ? — 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  resulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States." 

What  is  this  grant  of  power? 

First.  Congress  may  dispose  of  its  public  do- 
main. 

Second.  It  may  make  "all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States." 

To  dispose  of,  is  to  give,  grant,  or  convey  the 
public  lands;  but  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations,  implies  and  carries  with  it  full  and 
ample  power  of  legislation,  in  all  cases  where  the 
Constitution  does  not  otherwise  prohibit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"  rules  and  regulations.''  The  Constitution  itself 
interprets  them.  A  law  is  defined  to  be  "  a  rule  of 
action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State."  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  power 
to  "regulate  commerce" — to  make  "rules  concern- 
ing captures" — "  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulalion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  It 
also  provides  that  persons  escaping  from  one  State 
into  another  shall  not  be  discharged  from  service 
in  "  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulalion  therein." 
In  this  case  both  terms  are  used — "all  nefedful  rules 
and  regulations" — to  give  the  widest  scope  to  the 
power.  But  it  is  said  that  the  concluding  words 
in  the  clause  quoted — "or  other  property" — limit 
and  confine  our  legislation  over  the  territory  to  the 
same  as  property.  Grant  that  our  territories  are 
denominated  as  property,  whether  inhabited  or 
not,  does  not  the  same  power  exist  to  pass  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  its  settlement  and 
its  final  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State?  The 
power  is  clearly  within  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
that  clause. 

The  history  of  the  manner  in  which  that  clause 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  would  settle  the 
question,  if  there  could  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  In 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  by  which  the  States 
were  united,  before  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
no  such  power  was  found.  This  grant  of  power 
was  therefore  made,  in  the  forming  of  the  Consli- 
tution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Congress  the 
power.  The  doings  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Madison,  are  clear  upon  this 
point.  But,  aside  from  this  view  of  the  case,  we 
have  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  power  by  the 
General  Government  for  about  sixty  years.  Hardly 
a  Congress  has  existed  which  has  not  acted  upon 
this  power,  from  1787  to  this  time.  This  power 
has  been  exercised  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  and  Van  Buren.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  settled  this  question. 
Congress  has  already  exercised  the  power,  and 
that  power  has  been  declared  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  1  Peters'  Rep.,  543,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall says: 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  source  whence  this  power  is  de- 
rived, the  possession  of  it  is  unquestionable."  ' 

In  5th  Peters'  Rep.,  44,  again  the  Court  says: 

"  Rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  necessarily  include  complete  jurisdiction." 


Again,  the  power  is  contained  'inthebillupon  which 
we  are  acting.  It  continues  the  laws  of  Oregon  in 
force  for  three  months  after  the  meeting  pf  the 
Legislature.  It  provides,  in  the  Territories  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  that  the  legislative  power 
shall  not  pass  any  laios  on  the  subject  of  religion  or 
slavery.  Here  we  use  the  power  in  its  broadest 
sense.  We  inhibit  the  use  or  exercise  of  any  poiver 
on  either  of  said  subjects,  and  some  others. 

Could  there  be  any  doubt  still  remaining,  and  if 
we  had  no  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution  at 
all,  there  would  yet  be  another  source  from  which 
we  must  gather  it.  If  the  Constitution  was  silent, 
as  it  is  not,  yet  under  that  power  which  can  acquire, 
we  could  most  certainly  govern.  It  matters  little 
where  you  iind  the  power  to  acquire;  if  you  do 
acquire,  you  must  have  the  power  to  govern.  The 
iirst  is  the  major,  the  second  is  the  minor  proposi- 
tion. It  would  notbe  good  sense  to  contend  that  we 
have  a  power  to  acquire  public  domain,  and  yet 
could  not  pass  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
government.  The  case,  when  stated,  is  its  own 
best  argument.  The  sovereignty  to  acquire  niust 
contain  the  lesser  power  to  govern.  These  are 
briefly  the  reasons  which  force  conviction  upon 
my  mind.  Casuists  have  been  known  to  deny 
their  own  existence,  and  satisfactorily  to  prove  it 
to  their  own  minds.  That  may  be  a  plausible  and 
a  practical  doctrine,  when  contrasted  with  the  one 
that  we  have  no  power  to  govern  our  territories. 
It  is  "  too  late,"  at  the  noon  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  deny  that  right,  or  for  us  to  avoid  the 
duty  of  acting. 

Having  the  power  to  act,  what  is  the  responsible 
duty  which  I  feel  imposed  upon  me?  (for  I  speak 
for  none  other.)  It  is,  that  I  should  exert  all  the 
power  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  exclude 
the  institution  of  slavery  from  our  territories  now 
free,  because  it  is  a  social,  moral,  and  political  evil. 
That  such  is  its  character,  needs  no  argument  to 
prove.  They  are  conceded  facts — supported  by 
the  declarations  and  admonitions  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  the  South — 

"  In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

I  would  resist  the  introduction  of  that  institution 
in  justice  to  a  superior  race  of  men — men  who  are 
capable  of  a  higher  state  of  social  elnd  political  re- 
finement. 1  would  institute  such  governments  as 
are  best  calculated  to  advance  the  true  interests  of 
our  own  Caucasian  race,  and  not  degrade  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  by  fastening  upon  it  the  incubus  of 
slavery.  I  would  resist  it,  because  1  would  not  in- 
voke or  use  the  name  of  Democracy  to  strike  down, 
as  with  the  iron  mace  of  a  despot,  the  principles  of 
social  equality  and  freedom.  I  would  not  profane 
the  sacred  name  of  Freedom,  while  using  it,  to  im- 
pose a  tyranny  upon  the  minds  or  persons  of  men. 
Jeft'erson  has  said,  that  "  God  has  no  attribute 
which  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  cause."  The 
eloquent  Pinckney  has  declared,  "  that  the  earth 
itself,  which  teem.s  with  profusion  under  the  cultiva- 
ting hand  of  the  free-born  laborer,  shrinks  into  bar- 
renness from  the  contaminating  sweat  of  the  slave." 
Sir,  my  course  is  a  plain  one,  and  clear  from  all 
doubt.  Our  position  is  unquestionable.  We  stand 
in  defence  of  free  soil, and  resist  aggressive  slavery. 
And  we  demand  enactments  for  the  protection  of 
free  soil  against  this  aggression.  We  will  not  dis- 
turb that  institution,  but  we  will  stand  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  of  our  soil  as  right  in  principle  and 
beneficial  to  free  white  labor  in  all  parts  of  our 
common  country. 

I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  have 
met  upon  a  common  ground  upon  the  settlement  of 
this  question — a  question  which  has,  agitated  so 
much  the  public  mind — and  more  did  I  hope  for  it 
when  I  listened  to  the  patriotic  breathings  of  the 
message  of  the  President  on  this  subject;  when  I 
listened  to  the  language  he  used  in  his  message, 
when  he  submitted  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mex- 
ico to  us,  and  called  our  attention  to  this  matter 
now  before  us  for  our  ultimate  decision.  When 
I  heard  that  language  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
recalled  the  history  of  the  events  to  which  he  had 
invited  our  attention^  I  had  hoped  that  the  spirit 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  had  not  altogether 
departed,  that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  not  become  obsolete.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  come  up,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  President,  in  a  spirit  of  %rbearance  and  of 
patriotism,  have  settled  the  question  in  away  which 
would  have  secured  the  approbation  of  the  country. 


Allow  me  to  read  from  the  President's  message: 
"  In  organizing  governments  over  these  Territories,  fraught 
with  such  vast  advantages  to  every  portion  of  our  Union,  I 
invoke  that  spirit  of  concession,  conciliation,  and  com- 
promise in  your  deliberations,  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  in  which  it  should  be  administered,  and  which 
is  so  indispensable  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  harmony 
and  union  of  the  States.  We  should  never  forget  that  this 
union  of  confederated  States  was  established  and  cemented 
by  kindred  blood,  and  by  the  common  toils,  sufferings,  dan- 
gers, and  triumphs  of  all  its  parts,  and  has  been  the  ever- 
augmenting  source  of  our  national  greatness  and  of  all  our 
blessings."  ,, 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  should  have 
met  and  decided  the  question.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
of  liberal  and  elevated  patriotism  that  I  had  hoped 
that  this  question  would  have  been  settled,  and  that 
it  would  not  have  been  merged  in  a  mere  question 
of  power  or  of  local  or  sectional  character.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  have  been  guided  by  the 
lights  of  experience. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator,  if  he  will  allow  me,  whether  he,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  people  of  Maine,  is  now 
ready,  or  has  at  any  time  been  ready,  to  vote  for 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  being  extended  until 
it  terminates  in  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  frankly  answer,  no.  Because 
the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  not  the 
spirit  which  marked  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  I  would  not  vote  to  extend  an 
arbitrary  line,  which  permits  the  extension  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  over  any  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Did  not  the  Senator  vote  for 
the  Missouri  compromise  upon  the  annexation  of 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAMLIN.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  He  voted  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas — did  he  not? 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  was  in  favorof  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  but  1  did  not  vo'te  for  the  resolutions  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  which  passed  the  House, 
nor  did  I  vote  for  tbe  Missouri  compromise  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions.  A  Senator  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Douglas,]  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
offered  the  compromise  there.  It  was  adopted, 
but  I  voted  against  its  adoption,  and  against  the 
resolutions  after  it  was  incorporated  into  them. 
The  resolutions  came  to  the  Senate,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton] 
oflfered  another  and  distinct  resolution  to  accom- 
plish the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  H.  said  such 
was  his  recollection,  and  he  would  inquire  of  the 
Senator  of  Missouri  whether  he  offered  the  alter- 
nate resolution  ? 

Mr.  BENTON.  It  is  of  very  little  importance 
who  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Yes,  it  is  of  very  little  import- 
ance who  ofl'ered  it.  All  knew  that  it  originated 
with  that  distinguished  Senator;  for  that  resolu- 
tion I  voted;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
the  annexation  had  not  been  accomplished  as  that 
resolution  provided.  The  treasure  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  saved,  and  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  preserved.  We  should  have  had  no  Mexi- 
can war.  I  did  not  then  vote  for  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  I  would  not  vote  for  it  to-day. 
I  would  vote  for  no  arbitrary  line,  even  if  it  took 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, running  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  I 
would  vote  for  no  i-igid  fixed  line,  whether  upon 
a  direct  parallel  of  latitude  or  winding,  because 
it  would  lead  to  the  very  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  letter  recognizing  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1820,  alluded  to  with  so  rnuch 
force,  when  he  said  that  it  would  create  sectional 
parties — that  it  would  strike  upon  the  ear  "  like 
a  fire-bell  at  night."  But  this  line  of  36°  30', 
running  to  the  Pacific,  has  other  and  insuperable 
objections,  besides  those  already  named.  The 
superiority  of  our  race  and  political  institutions, 
with  the  events  of  the  past,  teach  us,  with  uner- 
ring certainty,  that  our  Government  is  destined  to 
extend  over  this  country.  Establish  this  line,  and 
you  doom  the  whole  of  the  continent  south  to  the 
curse  of  slavery,  when  it  shall  become  a  part  of 
our  Union.  You  establish  it  on  a  section  of  coun- 
try over  which  free  labor  cannot  pass.  That  will 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  line.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  such  is  the  design? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  Senator  speaks  of  com- 
promise: will  he  tell  us  what  compromise  he  al- 
ludes to  ? 
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Mr.  HAMLIN.  lam  comingto  that, and  should 
have  done  so  if  I  had  not  been  diverted  by  these 
interrogatories.  In  the  language  of  the  President's 
message,  1  would  have  our  deliberations  consum- 
mated in  "  that  spirit  of  concession,  conciliation, 
and  compromise,  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
framed."  Then  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  What  is  the  history  of 
the  times  cotemporaneous  with  the  formation  of 
that  instrument  ?  The  Constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  September  17,  1787.  Virginia,  in 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  worthy  of  her 
ancient  fame,  had  ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment all  her  lands  lying  northwest  of  theOhit  river, 
and  being  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  1787,  and 
while  the  Convention  was  in  session  to  form  a  con- 
stitution, Virginia  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
States,  and  established  what  is  known  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  forever  excluding  slavery  from  all 
that  country.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patriot,  states- 
man, and  sage,  was  the  originator  of  the  principle 
in  that  ordinance  which  excluded  slavery  from  that 
territory.  Nay,  it  went  further;  it  abolished  sla- 
very there  and  made  it  free  soil.  I  think,  too, 
that  the  history  of  these  times  will  satisfy  all,  jhat 
this  noble  and  patriotic  act  was  designed  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  by  acting  upon 
the  Convention.  In  the  same  spirit  of  restriction, 
too,  did  that  Convention  authorize  Congress  to 
inhibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  after  the  year  1808.  This  is  the  history  of 
those  times — this  is  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromi<:e  that  mark  those  days;  let  us  adopt  it 
now,  and  our  work  is  done.  We  need  not  go  so 
far  in  the  rule  which  we  will  adopt.  The  ordinance 
was  an  act  of  abolition.  I  would  not  abolish  sla- 
very in  the  States,  and,  so  help  me  God,  (  would 
not  abolish  freedom  in  our  territories.  Let  us  have 
nothing  of  abolition  either  north  or  south,  nor  fix 
lines  which  shall  divide  a  country  without  regard 
to  its  character  or  construction — which  shall  create 
sectional  parties,  the  worst  and  most  to  be  deplored 
of  all.  But  let  the  character  of  the  country  be  de- 
termined and  settled  as  it  shall  be  on  its  acquisition. 
If  free,  so  let  it  remain,  and  so  let  it  be  preserved. 
If  slave  territory,  so  then  let  it  continue  without 
our  action.  When  we  look  at  former  acquisitions, 
it  would  seem  that  the  South  should  not  object. to 
this  manner  of  compromise.  From  our  former 
acquisitions,  seven  slave  Slates  have  been  added 
to  this  Union,  and  three  more  of  the  largest  class 
)3rovideu  for,  to  be  carved  out  of  Texas.  One  free 
State  only  has  been  added  from  these  acquisitions. 
Justice  to  the  North  demands  this  course  in  a  set- 
tlement of  this  question.  Here  is  a  compromise 
upon  which  all  can  meet,  and  one  which  cannot 
create  the.se  sectional  divisions  which  all  must 
deprecate.  If  I  have  a  desire  in  my  heart  above 
all  others,  it  is  that  this  vexed  question  shall  be 
settled — that  it  shall  be  taken  from  the  vortex  of 
political  conflicts  and  the  people  quieted.  Adhere 
to  the  ancient  landmarks,  conform  to  the  settled 
usage  of  the  country,  and  such  will  be  the  happy 
result.  So  much  upon  our  power  and  duty  to 
act. 

The  bill  before  us  is  objectionable  in  its  provis- 
ions, as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. It  comes  in  a  triangular  shape,  with  Ore- 
gon as  the  base,  and  California  and  New  Mexico 
for  its  side  lines.  Oregon  has  no  connection  with 
the  other  territories,  and  v?hy,  then,  are  they  chained 
and  thus  connected  together?  Why  not  let  each, 
stand  by  itself?  Why  make  the  one  depend  upon 
the  fate  of  the  other?  1  can  see  no  sufficient  reason. 
For  years  the  people  of  Oregon  have  been  demand- 
ing a  government,  and  bill  after  bill  has  passed  the 
other  House,  but  as  often  as  they  have  reached 
this  body,  they  have  been  either  permitted  to  sleep 
"  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,"  or  they  have 
been  defeated  by  those  who  now  claim  to  be  the 
most  vigilant  sentinels.  During  this  session,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  past.  Congress  has  been  ad- 
monished, in  a  message  from  the  President,  that 
savage  hordes  were  committing  depredations  upon 
the  whites,  and  the  bill  was  not  passed.  The  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  it  contained  a  sec- 
tion inhibiting  slavery  from  the  Territory.  It  was 
the  general  impression  that  that  section  could  not 
be  stricken  out.  A  motion  was  made  to  recommit 
to  a  committee  of  eight,  which  was  carried,  and 


the  bill  comes  back  to  us  chained  to  the  other  ter- 
ritories, and  with  that  section  in  the  bill  restricting 
slavery  in  Oregon  so  modified,  that  it  secures  free- 
dom for  three  months  only  after  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  shall  meet.  This  bill  is  called  by  some 
a  compromise:  all  that  I  can  see  which  entitles  it 
to  that  name,  is,  that  it  does  provide  that  the  laws 
in  Oregon  which  exclude  slavery  shall  remain  in 
force  for  three  months.     A  compromise,  indeed! 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  make  an  explana- 
tion upon  this  point  concerning  which  an  inquiry 
has  been  made.  Section  12  provides  that  the  laws 
now  existing  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  shall  remain 
as  they  are  until  three  months  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  understands,  of  course — I  take  it  for 
granted  that  is  his  doctrine — that  the  Legislature 
of  Oregon  will  have  the  power  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Gentlemen  who  argue  as  he  does,  argue 
that  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  full  power  over 
this  subject.  Now,  take  the  6th  section  in  connec- 
tion with  the  12lh.  The  6th  section  provides  that 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory  shall  extend 
to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  consistent 
vi'ith  the  Constitution  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  gentleman  holds  that  theLegislaturecan, 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  If  it  can 
do  this,  it  will  do  it.  If  it  cannot  do  this  consist- 
ently with  the  Constitution,  it  ought  not  to  do  it. 
Now,  take  the  12th  and  6th  sections  together,  and 
the  whole  will  be,  I  think,  plain  to  the  mind  of  any 
one.  I  do  not  see  how  gentlemen,  advocating  the 
opinions  which  are  advocated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  can  object  to  this  provision  of  the 
bill. 

MiN  HAMLIN.  From  the  explanation  which  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  has  given,  I 
apprehend  that  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  12th  section  of  this  bill,  and 
if  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  the  conclusion 
which  1  drew  from  that  section,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  6th,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  interrupt  me.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  compro- 
mise of  this  bill  is  one  which  concedes  that  the 
fundamental  law  now  existing  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  shall  remain  in  force  for  three  months, 
and  for  only  three  months.  That  is  the  only  con- 
cession which  I  can  find  in  the  bill,  and  if  for  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  compromise  bill,  why  then 
let  it  be  called  such.  The  12th  section  concedes 
that  the  laws  of  the  Territory  shall  remain  in  force 
for  three  months  after  the  Territorial  Government 
shall  have  met.  They  will  then  cease  and  be  no 
longeron  force,  unless  the  Territorial  Government 
shall  see  fit  to  reenact  them,  and  send  them  here 
for  the  approval  of  Congress.  Now,  if  it  were 
intended  as  a  compromise,  why  lepeal  all  the  laws 
of  the  Territory?  Why  was  the  law  regarding 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  not  permitted  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  Territorial  Legislature  should 
see  fit  to  change  it?  Why  abrogate,  and  then 
compel  them  to  reenact  their  laws?  Sir,  it  is  not 
worth  the  name  of  compromise.  This  is  the  fun- 
damental objection.  It  repeals  all  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  after  three  months,  and  the  17th  section 
provides  that — 

"All  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  he 
subiiiitted  lo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  if  dis- 
approved, shall  be  null  and  of  no  efl'ect." 

Thus  making  the  legislative  acts  of  Oregon  de- 
pend on  our  approval  or  disapproval.  Is  it  not, 
then,  literally  true,  that  this  bill  concedes  the  free 
principle  to  Oregon  for  only  three  months,  after 
which  it  must  depend  upon  action  here?  So  I 
understand  it. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  another  and  most  peculiar 
feature  in  this  bill,  rendering  it  most  inconsistent 
in  its  character.  It  creates  for  Oregon  a  territo- 
rial government,  and  gives  it  a  legislature  elected 
by  the  people  thereof.  It  is  a  government  in 
which  the  people  participate.     Every 

"  Free  white  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  said  Territory  at 
the  time  of  the  passiige  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  vole 
at  the  first  election." 

And  it  gives  the  Legislature  power  over  all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation.  In  California  and  New 
Mexico  this  bill  deprives  the  people  of  all  power, 
and  of  any  participation  in  the  government  over 
them.     It  creates  an  odious  oligarchy  over  that 


people  of  the  most  objectionable  |jind.  It  sets  up 
a  government,  not  with  the  consent  and  participa- 
tion of  the  p^ple,  but  rather  in  defiance  of  their 
just  rights. 

"  Sec.  96.  The  legislative  power  of  said  Territory  shall, 
until  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide,  be  vested  in  the 
Governor,  .Secretary,  and  Judjies  of  tlie  Supreme  Court, 
who,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  pass  any 
law  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  said  Territory,  which 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  this  act,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  no  law 
shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the 
soil,  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  respecting 
slavery;  and  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  nor  shall  the  lauds  or  other  property  of 
non-tesidents  be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty of  residents.  All  the  laws  shall  be  subuiilted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  and,  if  disapproved,  shall  be 
null  and  void." 

What  good  reason  there  may  be  far  intrusting 
full  power  and  sovereignty  to  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon, while  you  wholly  deny  it  to  California,  I  do 
not  understand.  Why  adopt  one  system  for  Ore- 
gon, and  another  for  California?  Is  it  said  that 
the  people  of  California  are  not  yet  suited  to  parti- 
cipate in  a  free  government  or  in  the  enactments 
of  laws?  If  such  even  were  the  fact,  why  wholly 
exclude  them  froin  all  rights?  But  Senators  know, 
that  at  this  day  there  are  some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand American  citizens  there,  and  they  are  ruth- 
lessly excluded.  Is  their  capacity  for  free  govern- 
ment to  be  mistrusted?  Is  it  not  rather  from  the 
fact  that  they  would  set  up  a  free  government  in- 
deed, that  they  are  deprived  of  all  power?  I  know 
there  is  a  mixed  population  in  California,  and  so 
it  is  in  Oregon;  but  the  same  limitations  and  re- 
siriclions  which  apply  in  one  case  can  be  applied 
in  the  other.  The  right  of  voting  has  been  con- 
fined in  Oregon  to  the  "free  white  inhabitants." 
The  same  limitation  may  apply  to  California.  No 
sound  distinction  can  be  drawn  in  these  cases, 
yet  a  republican  government  is  established  in  one 
case,  and  an  oligarchy  in  the  others.  These  peo- 
ple were  but  a  short  time  since  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  Power,  and  sound  policy  would  dictate* 
that  we  should  not  set  up  a  despotism  over  them. 
Is  it  not  better  to  authorize  our  own  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  government,  and  allow  the  free 
white  Caslilian  race  the  same  power?  Is  it  not 
sound  policy  as  well  as  correct  in  principle?  Will 
it  not  fraternize  them  with  our  people  and  our 
Government?  On  the  other  hand,  without  power 
in  the  local  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  will 
they  not  be  alien  to  our  Union,  and  unfraternal  to 
our  people?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  laws 
which  would  be  passed  in  California,  as  in  Oregon, 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  Congress.  This  system  is  wholly  repugnant 
to  our  form  of  government.  It  is  in  violation  of 
that  fundamental  principle  which  recognizes  the 
"  consent  of  the  governed,"  as  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  told  that  such  is  the  early  form 
of  our  territorial  governments.  Be  it  so.  It  is  not 
the  form  of  later  years.  If  it  were,  the  applica- 
tion should  be  uniform,  not  applied  to  the  free 
white  population  of  one  Territory  and  not  to 
another. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  of  slavery  by 
this  bill,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  think,  if  that  be  the  ca.se,  this  is 
the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  legislation  where 
a  question  purely  of  a  political  character  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Judiciary.  It  is  avoiding  what 
necessarily  belongs  to  us  to  determine.  Is  this  the 
part  of  wisdom,  or  manly  dignity  and  firmness, 
to  avoid  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  is  po- 
litical, and  which  belongs  to  us?  I  think  not.  We 
are  told  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  can  determine  whether  slavery  will  exist 
there  or  not,  if  this  bill  shall  pass.  That  by  the 
22d  section  of  this  bill,  a  right  to  appeal  is  granted 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territories  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  it 
to  be  so.  What  would  the  right  of  appeal  be  worth 
■practically?  Suppose  slavery  steals  in  there,  as  it 
will:  how  can  the  slave  avail  himself  of  this  right 
of  appeal?  Who  is  to  aid  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  obtain  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  which  to 
try  the  question  of  his  right  to  freedom?  And  if 
he  should  get  that  process  and  take  the  first  step, 
how  could  he  appeal  ?  Who  would  be  his  surety  ? 
and,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from 
Washington,  by  what  means  could  he  reach  the 
court?  This  right  of  appeal,  if  it  existed  by  law, 
could  have  no  practical  effect  whatever.    It  leaves 
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all  unsettled,  in»fact,  while  two  lines  in  a  law  we 
may  pitss,  by  simfily  inhibiting  the  institution, 
will  settle  alb  But,  sir,  the  bill,  in  fact,  does  not 
^rant  even  a  right  to  appeal  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
'Though  the  right  of  appeal  in  certain  cases  is 
granted,  it  does  not  include  this  case. 

The  bill  establishes  "  a  supreme  court,  district 
court,  and  probate  courts."  The  bill  also  provides 
that— 

"  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of 
said  supreme  poiirt  shall  he  allowed,  and  may  he  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  from  the 
Circuit  court  of  the  United  States." 

To  understand  correctly  what  are  the  rights  of 
appeal  gratited  in  this  bill,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
see  in  what  cases,  and  in  what  manner,  writs  of 
error  and  appeals  are  granted  from  the  circuit 
courts  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Then  we  can  learn  whether  there  is,  in 
frtct,  anyihing  practical  in  this  right  of  appeal. 
This  bill  does  not  determine,  in  words,  how  ap- 
peals shall  1)6  had,  but  refers  to  existing  laws 
granting  writs  of  enor  and  appeals.  What  are 
those,  laws  .'  Section  22,  chapter  20,  United  States 
Laws,  regulates  the  manner  of  granting  appeals 
from  the  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  United  States.     It  says: 

"  Final  judgments  and  decrees,  in  civil  actions  and  suits 
in  equity,  in  circuit  courts,  brought  there  hy  original  process, 
or  removed  there  from  ihe  courts  of  the  several  States,  and 
removed  there  by  appeal  from  a  distinct  court,  nliere  Ihe 
malter  in  dUpute  exceeils  the  sum  or  value  of  In-o  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  may  be  reexamii.etl  and  reversed 
or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  right  of  appeal,  then,  is  given  only  when 
the  property  exceeds  in  value  two  thousand  dollars. 
As  that  would  be  greater  than  the  value  of  a  per- 
son who  might  sue  out  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
no  right  of  appeal  would  exist. 

But,  on  this  point,  we  are  not  left  to  the  doubt- 
ful or  uncertain  construction  of  a  statute,  although 
♦the  language  of  that-  statute  is  to  my  mind  clear 
and  positive.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
lUnited  States,  our  highest  legal  tribunal,  have  set- 
tled and  adjudicated  that  question.  It  meets  this 
case  precisely.  The  case  to  which  I  refer  is  one 
involving  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court, on  the  pro- 
cess of  the  habeas  corpus.  Barry  vs.  Mercein  et  al., 
5  Howard's  Rep.,  103.  This  case  was  decided  at 
January  term,  1847: 

"  This  court  has  im  appellate  power  in  a  case  where  the 
circuit  court  refused  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
prayed  for  by  a  father  to  take  his  infant  child  out  of  the 
custody  of  its  mother." 

"The  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  can  be  reversed  only 
■where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  It  must  have  a  known  and  certain 
value,  which  can  be  proved  and  calculated  in  the  ordinary 
•business  transactions." 

So  the  court  has  decided  this  case.  No  right  of 
appeal  could  lie.  If  it  did,  every  man  knows  that 
it  would  be  utterly  useless  as  a  practical  matter. 
It  would  not,  and  could  not  reach  the  case  of  a 
person  held  to  service — no  right  of  trial  can  exist 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory  by  this  bill.  It 
does  not  meet  the  case.  But,  even  if  it  did  apply 
to  this  case,  it  would  be  practically  useless.  If  it 
could  apply  to  one  case,  it  would  be  powerless  in 
thousands.  It  is  all  delusive.  It  does  not  allow  an 
appeal  at  all. 

How,  then,  stands  the  case.'  You  establish  a 
government  in  California,  a  governor  and  secre- 
tary are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  three 
judges,  who  are  not  removable,  and  to  them  you 
.  commit  the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory,  you 
deny  them  the  power  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the 
subjects  of  religion  or  slavery!  even  if  every  per- 
son in  the  Territory  should  desire  to  exclude  the 
latter..  You  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  to  act 
at  all — you  refuse  to  act  here,  and  one-half  of  the 
Senate  nearly  denying  the  power.  Is  not  this 
virtually  building  up  a  wall  around  that  Territory, 
which  will  and  mu.st  serve  as  a  protection  to  this 
institution?  What  is  the  origin  of  slavery .'  It  is 
never  created  by  law;  it  steals  into  territory,  and 
then  claims  a  law  to  recoenize  it.  The  Senator 
frojin  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason]  says: 

"  There  never  was  a  law  in  Virginia  creating  slavery,  and  , 
I  doubt  if  there  has  beeri  such  a  law  in  any  of  the  southern 
States." 

Such  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  law  creating  it. 
It  exists  by  brute  force,  in  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  everything  human  or  divine.     Were  we 


called  upon,  could  we  justify  it,  if  we  thus  sur- 
render up  this  vast  country — these  great  princi- 
ples of  human  freedom,  and  exclude  from  it  the 
free  white  labor  of  the  whole  land.'  That  this  bill 
will  do  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  restricts  that 
power  which  alone  could  prevent  it.  It  inhibits 
all  power  in  the  Territory  from  preventing  the 
lawless  spread  of  slavery.  That  inhibition  will 
prove  a  guarantee.  Or,  certain  it  is,  that  while  you 
thus  prevent  the  use  of  all  power  to  exclude  sla- 
very from  the  Territory,  it  would  be  as  certain  as 
the  decree  of  fate  that  it  would  steal  in,  as  it  has  into 
all  the  Territories,  and  then  claiming  vested  rights, 
it  would  demand  and  obtain  laws  .securing  and  rec- 
ognizing it.  Such  has  been  its  history  in  every 
Slate  wliere  it  now  exists;  such  will  be  the  result 
here,  if  this  bill  shall  become  a  law. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  gave  us  the  extent 
of  the  area  included  in  those  territories  north  of 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  1  was  unable  to  get  the 
precise  amount,  but  if  [  am  right  in  my  recollcc- 
iion,  the  aggregate  of  territory  north  of  that  paral- 
lel was  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  One  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  And  that  south  of  that  parallel 
the  area  was  about  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Two  hundred  and. sixty-two 
thousand  square  miles. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Now,  sir,  we  have  not  the 
Missouri  compromise  before  us  for  discussion. 
What  was  the  object  of  the  gentleman,  then,  in 
presenting  that  table  of  figures.'  Why  did  not  the 
gentleman,  in  connection  with  it,  present  other  facts 
and  figures  for  our  consideration?  Why  did  he 
not  state  that  in  our  free  Slates  the  population  is 
about  twelve  millions,  and  in  the  slave  States  about 
eight  millions?  Why  did  he  not  present  another 
element — the  relative  proportion  of  territory  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  slave  States?  I  have  not 
made  an  exact  calculation  on  that  point,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proportion  is  about  as  nine  to  four, 
the  free  States  having  an  area  of  less  than  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  that  the  slave 
States  embrace  an  area  of  more  than  nine  millions 
of  square  miles,  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  free 
Slates.  Why  did  not  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware go  still  further  into  the  statistical  view  of  the 
subject,  and  sitow  that  even  with  every  inch  of 
territory  down  lo  the  southern  limit  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  somewhere  between  the  years 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy,  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  which 
have  heretofore  governed  our  increase,  the-popula- 
tionof  thefree  States  would  be  more  circumscribed, 
more  to  the  square  mile,  than  that  of  the  slave 
States? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  honorable  Senator  has 
so  repeatedly  called  upon  me,  that  I  must  again 
answer.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  stated 
its  proceedings.  I  stated  that  the  Missouri  com- 
promise was  proposed;  that  northern  gentlemen 
voted  against  it,  and  southern  gentlemen  for  it; 
and  that,  if  adopted,  the  effect  of  it  would  have 
been,  to  give  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  to  the  North,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  square  miles  to  the  South. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  do  not  object  to  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  I  merely  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  much  more  pertinent  to  the 
occasion,  had  it  been  accompanied  by  some  of 
those  interesting  statistics  to  which  I  alluded. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  bill  to  which  I 
would  gladly  allude,  but  I  have  already  detained 
the  Senate  longer  than  [  designed  or  anticipated. 
Looking  to  the  lights  of  other  days — the  patriots 
of  other  times — the  eloquent  warnings  which  we 
have  had  from  our  Washington,  Madison,  our 
Jefferson,  our  Mason,  ay,  and  from  our  own 
Pinckney,  too,  and  all  that  long  list  of  patriotic 
men  of  the  South  who  have  adorned  this  Union, 
who  have  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would  come 
upon  us  by  perpetuating  and  extending  this  insti- 
tution, I  owe  it  to  the  constituents  whom  I  repre- 
sent, to  our  posterity,  to  all  the  toiling  millions 
who  are  seeking  an  asylum  in  our  land,  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  opposing  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness any  attempt  to  introduce  or  permit  this  insti- 
tution to  flow  into  territory  now  free.  Let  theae 
vast  and  fertile  regions  be  preserved  for  the  culti- 


vation of  free  labor  and  free  men,  so  well  calculated 
to  advance  the  arts  of  civilization.     Do  this,  and 
the  teeming  and  busy  millions  of  future  ages  shall 
bless  our  acts  with  grateful  hearts. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  CLARKE,  Senate  adjourned. 


Monday,  Jubj  24,  1848. 

Mr.  CLARKE  said:  From  my  peculiar  position, 
Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  (having 
been  placed  upon  the  committee  from  which  this 
bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,)  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  explain  the  course  which  I  have  taken,  and 
which  I  shall  take,  in  regard  to  the  bill.  On  the 
morning  when  the  Senate  was  about  to  elect  the 
select  committee,  to  whom  was  to  be  referred  the 
subject  of  considering  the  Territorial  bills  for  Ore- 
gon, New  Mexico,  and  California,  an  honorable 
Senator  on  this  side  the  Chamber  expressed  a  wish 
that  [  should  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
declined,  for  the  reason  that  my  health  would  not 
enable  me  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  and  also,  because 
I  proposed  about  that  time  to  return  home  to  my 
family,  hoping  that  a  slight  relaxation  from  my 
duties  here  would  restore  me  to  my  accustomed 
health  and  strength.  I  referred  the  Senator  to  my 
colleague  as  more  able  than  myself,  and  better  fitted 
to  execute  the  responsible  duties  which  must  de- 
volve upon  the  committee.  I  foresaw  the  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  the  subject,  and  desired 
most  sincerely  to  avoid  them.  Immediately  1  went 
lo  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  to  see  a  friend,  and 
whilst  there  the  committee  was  elected.  When  I 
returned,  I  understood  I  had  been  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  was  about  declining  to 
serve,  when  several  Senators  dissuaded  me  from 
that  purpose.  I  consented,  much  to  my  own  dis- 
comfort, to  remain  and  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  thereby  losing  the  opportunity  of  going 
home,  and  gaining  only  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
abuse  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the  Aroos- 
took. The  bill  reported  by  the  coinmiltee  has 
received  a  laborious  and  deliberate  consideration. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with  the  assent  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee;  but  there  were  two 
of  the  committee  who  did  not  give  their  assent  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill — I  mean  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself.  The  other  members  gave 
their  assent  unqualifiedly  to  the  bill  as  reported, 
and  to  all  its  provisions.  Since  that  time,  an  ad- 
ditional provision  by  way  of  codicil  or  addendum 
has  been  reported,  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent,  limiting  the  time  for  the  action  of  the 
Territorial  Government  of  Oregon  to  three  months, 
and  providing  that  if  the  law  regarding  slavery 
shall  not  be  confirmed  within  three  months  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  the 
act  shall  be  null  and  void.  I  have  never  given  my 
assent  to  such  a  provision — indeed  I  did  not  know 
it  was  to  be  reported.  The  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  after  the  bill  was  exhibited  to  the  whole  com- 
mittee, and  had  been  reported:  and  from  such  a 
provision  I  dissent  entirely. 

I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  sir,  in  what  I  have 
to  say,  for  at  this  period  of  the  session  it  would 
not  be  courteous  towards  the  Senate,  to  detain 
them  by  any  lengthened  observations  of  mine, 
even  if  my  health  would  permit  me  to  stand  long 
enough  upon  the  floor — the  last  consideration  is 
the  best  assurance  that  I  shall  not  abuse  their  pa- 
tience. This  committee,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
recollect,  was  appointed  by  the  Senate,  peculiarly 
with  a  view  to  the  reconciliation  or  adjustment  of 
this  absorbing  question.  One-half  of  the  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Senators  from  one  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  country,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  from  the  other,  and  each  half  consisted  of 
two  members  of  each  of  the  two  great  political 
parties.  Why  and  for  what  was  the  committee 
so  constituted?  and  to  what  end  was  it  expected 
their  deliberations  should  come?  Was  it  not  con- 
stituted with  an  expectation  that  local  and  sectional 
feelings  should,  in  some  degree,  yield  to  consider- 
ations of  great  public  policy,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee should  unite  their  labors  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  frame  a  bill  that  should  reconcile 
the  conflicting  interests  of  parties  in  regard  to  this 
agitating  question?  Or  was  it  that  the  com- 
mittee should  meet  together  and  spend  their  time 
without  producing  any  result  whatever?  So  far 
as  my  intercourse  with  the  committee  has  gone,  I 
have  seen  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  harmony,  ur- 
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banity,  and  kind  feeling.  It  is  true,  si?,  that  the 
gentlemen  from  the  South  desired  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  full  rights  which  they  claimed.  It 
is  also  true  that  we  of  the  North  did  endeavor  to 
resist  the  claims  that  were  made  by  the  South,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
many  questions  arose,  and  many  were  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays;  and  finally,  after  great  labor,  a  bill 
was  agreed  upon,  which  received  the  sanction  of 
six  members  of  the  committee,  and  which  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  remaining  two.  The  bill  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate  to  receive  the  sug- 
gestions and  improvements  which  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  perfect  it;  and  it  is  my  purpose,  if 
possible,  to  give  to  it  a  somewhat  better  shape. 
But,  sir,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  instead  of  aiding  to  im- 
prove and  perfect  the  bill,  have  contented  them- 
selves with  denouncing  the  committee  who  reported 
it.  Novv,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  entering  into 
a  controversy  upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract.  I  have  my  own  opinion  in  regard  to  it; 
and  that  is,  that  slavery,  by  the  legislation  of  CcTn- 
gress,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  any  ter- 
ritory which  is  now  hee.  My  State  has  expressed 
the  opinion  of  her  citizens  upon  this  subject,  de- 
cidedly and  unmistakably.  1  by  no  means  say 
that  she  would  interfere  with  that  institution  in 
the  States  where  it  is  now  established  by  law;  but 
«he  looks  with  great  distrust  and  alarm  upon  the 
acquisition  of  any  territory  to  which'  it  -may  be 
extended. 

Mr.  President,  under  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
views  of  my  constituents,  so  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  my  own,  I  have  acted  in  regard  to  this 
bill,  which  has  been  completed  by  the  arduous  and 
unremitting  labor  of  the  committee.  Before  it  was 
reported,  I  moved  an  amendment,  which  I  shall 
move  again  to-day,  and  that  amendment  goes  to 
recognize  the  fact,  that  by  the  existing  laws  of 
Mexico,  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  prov- 
inces or  States  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 
The  amendment  which  I  proposed,  and  which  did 
not  prevail  in  the  committee,  I  then  stated  was,  in 
my  judgment,  indispensable,  and  without  it  1  could 
give  no  a.ssent  to  this  bill;  and  a  declaration  of 
dissent  I  subsequently  reduced  to  writing  and  filed 
with  the  minutes  of  the  committee.  I  considered 
that  it  was  a  point  all  but  conceded,  that  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  was  to  be  unequivocally  and 
positively  a  free  Territory,  not  being  within  the 
probable  range  of  the  application  of  slave  labor, 
according  to  the  principles  of  population,  soil,  and 
climate  alluded  to  hy  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  conceded,  I  believe,  that  this  matter,  if 
uncontrolled,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  by 
geographical  position;  and  no  man  of  the  commit- 
tee believed  that  Oregon  was  within  that  range 
■which  would  naturally  make  it  a  slave  Territory. 
Besides,  the  provisional  government  of  that  Terri- 
tory has  enacted  a  laWfor  its  exclusion,  which  law 
should  never  be  repealed  by  territorial  legislation, 
without  the  assent  and  approval  of  Congress. 
Well,  it  was  proposed  to  put  this  matter  beyond 
equivocation  or  doubt;  but,  in  casting  my  eye  over 
the  bill,  i  perceive,  in  the  sixth  section,  that  after 
granting  the  power  of  legislation  to  the  Territorial 
Government,  there  is  this  expression:  "All  the 
'  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall 
'  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
'and,  if  disapproved,  shall  be  null  and  void." 
That  leaves  the  question  in  regard  to  slavery  in 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  precisely  where  I  did  not 
understand  it  was  to  be  placed.  There  is  this  vital 
and  essential  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  portion  of 
the  bill:  If  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon, 
at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  whether 
it  be  at  the  time  contemplated  by  the  bill,  or  at 
any  other  time,  shall  repeal  the  law  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery,  as  passed  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  if  the  act  of  repeal,  travelling  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  wide  waste  that  lies 
'between  this  Capitol  and  Oregon,  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  for 
their  approval,  and  the  Senate  should  be  in  favor 
of  approving  the  law,  and  the  other  branch  of  Con 
gress  should  be  against  it,  then  the  act  is  not  set 
aside,  but  continues  and  remains  a  law,  in  full 
force.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to 
make  the  bill  accord  with  my  views,  1  propose  to 
add,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  section,  the  following: 
"  Provided,  however,  Thai  no  law  repealing  the  act  of  the 


provisional  eovernment  of  said  Territory,  prohihiling  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  therein,  shall  be  valid  unlil  the 
same  shall  be  approved  by  Congress." 

My  object  is  this:  that  no  repeal  of  a  law  so 
essential  to  a  Wge  portion  of  this  country,  so  im- 
portant to  th^North  under  the  present  excited 
state  of  public  feeling,  was  contemplated  by  the 
committee,  nor  should  take  place,  without  it  should 
first  receive  the  decided  assent  of  Congress.  With 
this  provision,  I  shall  consider  that  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  free  Terri- 
tory; and  I  also  believe  that  she  is  entitled,  clearly 
and  unequivocally,  to  the  power  of  excluding  sla- 
very and  involuntary  servitude  within  her  limits. 
I  believe  it  was  the  understanding  of  all  parties 
here,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  that 
Oregon  should  be  a  free  State,  as  an  olTset  against 
the  increase  of  slave  power  which  would  necessa- 
rily follow  from  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
North  has  lost,  by  the  surrender  of  a  large  portion 
of  Oregon,  much  that  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
would  be  free  territory;  whilst,  instead  of  losing 
at  the  South,  we  find  that  the  State  of  Texas  is 
now  claiming  to  extend  herself  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  to  take  within  her  limits  all  that  portion  of 
New  Mexico  which  is  most  valuable.  Nothing  is 
lost  to  the  slave  interest  of  the  South,  and  much 
has  been  lost  to  the  free  soil  of  the  North.  But 
by  the  proviso  I  offer,  we  shall  secure  what  we 
have  remaining,  and,  with  this  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  the  bill  relating  to  Oregon  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  committee  were  deba- 
ting— and  they  had  much  deliberation  in  regard  to 
these  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California — 
there  was  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  fact 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  slavery  had  been 
utterly  and  absolutely  abolished  within  all  the 
States  of  that  Re'public.  It  was  the  generally- 
received  opinion  that  such  was  the  case;  but  I 
have  heretofore  understood  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Houston]  to  assert  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.  In  order  that  it  may  no  longer  be  matter  of 
doubt,  but  settled  beyond  controversy,  I  have  pre- 
pared an  amendment  declaratory  of  the  fact,  which 
I  will  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
Meanwhile,  I  ask  that  the  following  decree  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  may  be  read 
by  the  Secretary: 

The  President  of  the  United  State')  of  Mexico  to  the  inhabit- 
aiUi  of  the  Rejmhlic: 

Know  ye,  that,  desiring  to  distiiignish  the  anniversary  of 
our  independence  this  year,  1829,  by  an  act  of  justice  and 
nalioiial  beneficence  that  may  redound  to  tbe  benefit  and 
support  of  that  inappreciable  blessing— that  may  more  and 
more  secure  the  public  tianqnillity — that  may  promote  the 
grainleur  of  the  Republic — and  that  may  restore  or  reinstate 
an  unfortunate  poition  of  it-  InhabiiaMis  in  those  sacred 
rights  which  nature  gave  them,  and  thus  protect  and  sustain 
t!ie  nation  by  wise  and  just  laws,  in  conformity  with  what 
is  prescribed  in  the  30lh  article  of  the  constitution  :  in  exer- 
cise, therefore,  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  I 
have  been  invested,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  decree  : 

1st.  Slavery  is  abolished -from  the  Republic. 

2d.  All  those  who,  until  this  day,  have  been  considered  as 
slaves,  are  consequently  free. 

3(1.  When  the  situation  of  the  public  treasury  will  permit 
it,  the  proprietors  of  the  slaves  shall  be  indemnified  in  the 
manner  which  the  laws  may  prescribe. 

To  Don  Joje  IVIaria  Bocanegra.        • 

Mexico,  ]5th  Sfptcmf,cr,  1829.  (Vol.  5,  pi-.ge  149,  of  the 
Decrees  of  the  Mexican  Government,  published  by  au- 
thority.) 

It  appears  that  in  1829  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  then  PresidentGuer- 
rero,  by  this  decree  issued  by  him  in  virtue  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  con- 
stitution. In  1830  or  1831,  the  Government  of 
President  Guerrero  was  subverted  and  overthrown, 
and  he  was  put  to  death.  And  in  the  zeal  of  rev- 
olutionary excitement,  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
passed  a  general  law,  repealing  all  the  laws  that 
had  been  made  or  decrees  issued  by  Guerrero,  by 
virtue  of  those  extraordinary  powers;  and  in  this 
general  repeal  of  all  laws,  this  decree  for  the  abol- 
ition of  slavery  was  included.  But  in  the  year 
1837,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
passed  an  act  having  direct  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  will  also  ask  the  Secretary  to  read: 

"  ^n  net  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Republic. 

"Art.  1.  Slavery,  without  any  exception,  is  and  shall 
remain  abolished  tlirmighout  the  enlite  Republic. 

".Art.  2.  The  owners  of  slaves  manumitted  by  this  act, 
or  by  the  decree  of  15th  September,  1829,  shall  he  indemni- 
fied for  the  interest,  &c providing  only  for  appraisal." — 

Dated  April  5,  1837. 

'      Well,  sir,  such  being  the  undisputed  fact  in  re- 


gard to  the  JVlexican  law,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  or  question  in  future,  1  pro- 
pose to  offer  to  the  Senate  the  following  amend- 
ment, to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  word  slavery, 
in  the  26lh  section  of  the  bill — and  also  to  a  similar 
section  relating  to  New  Mexico,  viz: 

"  It  being  understood  and  declared  that  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Calilorifia,  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  StatesJ  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude had  been  aboli^hed  by  the  laws  ol  Mexico,  and  did  not 
exist  therein  ;  and  that  the  laws  now  in  said  Territory  sliall^ 
be  and  remain  in  full  force  until  Territorial  Legislatures*' 
shall  be  formi  d  by  Congress,  with  authority  to  change  or 
repeal  the  same." 

There  was  another  question,  which  was  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance  as  to  these  Territories, 
whether  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  existing 
laws  of  Mexico  until  others  are  made  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress,  or  whether,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  overrules  all 
law,  the  owners  of  slaves  would  have  the  same 
right  to  carry  them  as  property  into  those  Terri- 
tories, as  the  citizens  of  the  free  Slates  would  have 
to  carry  with  them  their  property.  It  was  pro- 
posed m  the  committee  that  this  question  should 
be  left  open.  The  view  taken  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  by  myself,  was,  that 
if  such  was  the  law,  anitiher  great  constittiiiorial 
question  was  involved,  that  if  a  slave  should  be 
carried  to  California,  and  if,  by  the  laws  which 
exist  there,  he  could  not  be  held  in  servitude, 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  before  any  judge  in  California,  and, 
upon  a  decision  rendered  by  the  judge  against  him, 
also  be  able,  by  this  bill,  to  carry  the  question  of 
his  personal  liberty,  by  appeal,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  United  States."  As  the  bill  stands,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  a  case  to  the  Su- 
preine  Court,  that  it  should  involve  an  amount  equal 
to  two  thousand  dollars.  But,  in  a  case  of  persoiutl 
liberty,  the  question  of  amount  involved  should 
not,  in  my  judgment,  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  case.  Whether  such  a  case  necessarily  in- 
volved a  constitutional  question,  so  as  lo  enable 
the  appeal  to  be  carried  up,  was  a  matter  of  much 
deliberation,  k  was  the  6()inion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  others,  in  which  I  also  con- 
curred, that  it  would  be  a  subject  for  an  appeal  'o 
the  Supreme  Court;  the  difficulty  would  only  lay  in 
its  practical  operation.  The  committee  were  divi- 
ded more  upon  this  question  than  upon  any  one  of 
so  vital  importance;  and  as  much  doubt  continued 
to  rest  upon  the  subject,  1  propose  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  as  an  addition  to  the  24ih  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  can  surely  do  no  harm,  but 
may  be  productive  of  good: 

"  And  in  all  cases  involving  the  personal  liberty  ofa  citi- 
zen of  >aid  Territory,  or  any  persoji  residing  tbt  n  iii,aii  ap- 
peal from  thedecisimi  of  the.-upreme  court  o;  said  Territory, 
or  any  judge  thereof,  shall  be  allowed  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States." 

My  object,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  these  sev- 
eral aiTiendnients,  has  been  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  as  unolyeciioiiable 
as  possible. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  deep  interest 
that  is  fell,  and  the  strong  manifestations  made,  in 
regard  to  these  important  subjects.  Why,  sir, 
the  charges  that  have  tieen  made  against  us  have 
been  rung,  with  all  their  changes,  from  the  broad 
Atlantic  to  the  Alleghanies;  and  the  reverberations 
will  reach  us  from  the  more  distant  pans  of  our 
land.  Clouds  of  discontent  are  gathering  in  the 
political  horizon — they arelowering  upon  us — and, 
wil^out  invoking  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  may 
easily  anticipate  the  mischiefs  that  will  ensue,  if 
these  questions  are  not  satisfactorily  settled.  He 
who  can  throw  oil  upon  these  trouliled  waters  will 
have  done  much  good.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
suppose  that  office  to  be  mine.  I  anticipate  no 
such  distinction;  but  if  my  humble  aid  can  con- 
tribute to  the  quiet  and  peace  of  our  common 
country,  I'  shall  conceive  that  my  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
passed  strong  resolutions  upon  this  suiject,  and, 
under  the  instructions  contained  in  those  resolu- 
tions, I  atn  not  permitted  to  vote  for  the  enactment 
ofany  law  that  will,  upon  any  contingency,  autho- 
rize the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon;  neither  am  I  at  liberty  to  establish  slavery 
in  atiy  Territory  now  free.  With  regard  to  the 
instructions  of  a  Legislature,  1  do  not  consider 
them  as  obliging  a  Senator  to  surrender  his  own 
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well-conceived  and  fixed  opinions.  I  ieel,  that  in 
receiving  an  appointment  to  the  high  honor  of  a 
seat  in  this  body,  a  degree  of  confidence  has  been 
reposed  in  my  discretion  and  judgment,  and  that  1 
may  be  permitted  to  exercise  that  judgment  in  sin- 
cerity and  honesty.  Indeed,  sir,  I  would  shrink  from 
no  responsibility.  But  as  the  bill  is  now  framed 
I  cannot  and  will  not  give  it  my  support,  and  may 
not — even  if  the  amendments  I  have  proposed  are 
adopted — although  they  would  certainly  make  the 
bill  much  less  objectionable  than  I  believe  it  to  be 
now. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  assent  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  and  that 
I  reserved  to  myself  the  right  to  propose  such 
amendments  as  I  deemed  advisable,  and  to  act 
upon  its  passage  as  my  judgment  should  direct. 
This  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  committee-room, 
and  I  supposed  my  objections  had  been  entered 
upon  the  minutes  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Having  ascertained  from  him  that  the  entry  upon 
the  minutes  had  not  been  made,  at  his  suggestion 
I  drew  up  a  declaration  myself,  and  gave  the  paper 
to  the  honorable  Senator,  to  be  attached  to  the 
minutes  of  the  committee,  then  in  his  possession. 
If  he  has  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  I  will  be 
obliged  to  the  Senator  to  allow  that  paper  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  The  journal  of  the  cornmittee 
is  in  the  committee-room.     I  will  send  for  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  What  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  speaks  of  was  all  subsequent,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  action  of  the  committee  upon  the  bill. 
I  heard  nothing  of  any  protest. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  properly 
a  protest.  It  was  a  statement  of  my  objections, 
and  of  the  reasons  that  would  govern  my  action 
upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I  did  not  understand  the  Sen- 
ator as  dissenting  from  the  report,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  consenting  it  should  be  made.  Since  the 
committee  reported  the  bill,  the  Senator  handed 
me  the  paper,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  which 
can  be  lead  if  he  desires  it.  , 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  have  no  desire  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  but  the  practice  of  referring 
to  what  took  place  in  the  committee  is  wrong.  I 
beg  Senators  to  consider  how  much  it  will  embar- 
rass the  intercourse  of  members  of  committees  if 
the  proceedings  of  such  committees  shall  be  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  brought  into  public  discussion. 
I  merely  make  the  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  without  meaning  to  make  any  ob- 
jection to  his  having  the  paper  read. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  am  not  disposed  to  violate  the 
courtesies  or  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  My  only 
object  is,  that  the  matter  should  stand  before  the 
Senate  and  the  country  precisely  as  it  occurred. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  certainly  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  a  perfect  right  to  make 
such  explanation  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  if 
the  reading  of  the  paper  is  necessary,  injustice  to 
the  Senator,  it  should  be  read. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  kindness  of  his  remarks.  It  matters 
but  little,  however,  whether  the  paper  is  read  or 
not.  I  will  state  what  occurred  when  the  com- 
mittee was  called  together  for  the  last  time,  so  far 
as  an  e.Kfflanation  is  proper. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not 
understand  me  as  making  an  objection. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  No,  sir;  but  a  suggestion  from 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  much  weight  with 
me.  When  the  corpmiitee  was  in  session  for  the 
last  time,  and  the  bill,  as  matured,  was  presented 
for  approval,  I  offered  an  amendment  which  I 
deemed  important;  which  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  committee.  I  then  stated  that  I  would  not 
dissent  from  the  report,  but  that  I  held  myself  free 
from  any  committal  in  regard  to  the  bill — free  to 
offer  any  amendment,  and  to  vole  upon  it  as  I 
should  think  proper.  That,  instructed  by  the 
Legislatureof  my  State,  and  knowing  the  feelings  of 
my  constituents,  which  did  not  differ  frommy  own, 
I  could  not  give  it  my  support.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  also  dissented  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  made  the  same  explicit  reservations; 
and  it  was  to  that  Senator  and  to  myself  that  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Clayton]  referred,  when  he  said 
that  one  of  the  committee  from  the  South  and  one 
from  the  North  dissented  from  the  bill  as  reported." 


I  supposed  these  declarations  had  been  noted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Finding  it  had 
not  been  so  done,  on  the  same  day  I  drew  up  the 
paper,  which  has  been  referred  to,  declaring  un- 
equivocally my  position,  and  tli^ reasons  that 
would  govern  my  course,  as  stated  ro  the  commit- 
tee, and  as  now  detailed  to  the  Senate.  Having 
done  this,  I  considered  my  position  undoubted,  and 
my  right  as  a  Senator  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tionable. I  did  desire  that  the  paper  should  be 
read,  as  its  purport  is  plain  and  distinct — particu- 
larly that  I  might  place  myself  here  and  elsewhere 
in  a  true  position  as  to  my  action  upon  so  import- 
ant a  measure.  I  have  not  the  physical  strength 
to  proceed  further. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  MILLER. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  briefly 
to  express  my  objections  to  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
territorial  governments  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  The  reasons  which  induced  the 
committee  to  unite  these  three  Territories  in  one 
law  have  not  been  given  to  the  Senate.  And  why 
Oregon  is  found  in  this  strange  connection,  I  do 
not  understand.  Her  history,  her  position,  the 
character  of  her  people,  and  their  claim  upon  us 
for  government,  are  so  entirely  different  and  dis- 
connected from  the  two  other  Territories,  that  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  propriety  of  this  alliance. 

Oregon  is  a  native  Territory — her  people  are  our 
people — with  the  same  manners,  customs,  and 
language.  She  had  claims  for  territorial  govern- 
ment long  before  these  foreign  provinces  were  con- 
quered by  our  arms.  California  and  New  Mexico 
became  ours  on  the  4th  of  July.  Our  title  to  them 
is  not  one  month  old.  Many  of  the  people  inhab- 
iting these  Territories  do  not  know  at  this  hour 
that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
character  of  these  people,  and  their  feelings  and 
disposition  towards  this  Government,  are  unknown 
to  us.  We  have  but  little  information  as  to  their 
local  laws  or  customs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  productions  of  the  country.  All  the  informa- 
tion we  have  is,  that  we  have  acquired  so  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  that  this 
territory  is  inhabited  by  mixed  races  of  men, 
ranging  from  the  proud  Spaniard  down  to  the  un- 
adulterated negro;  but  in  what  proportion  they 
exist  there,  and  what  are  their  relative  rights,  we 
are  altogether  ignorant.  Now,  sir,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, nor  do  I  think  the  country  is  prepared,  to 
say  what  kind  of  political  connection  we  ought  to 
form  with  these  strange  people.  Are  we  now  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  government  proposed  in  this 
bill,  which  places  all  the  power,  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  men — 
uniting  the  three  branches  of  government  in  one 
body — is  the  proper  form  of  government  to  train 
up  these  people  in  the  ways  of  our  republican 
institutions.' 

If  I  understand  this  bill,  it  authorizes  the  judges 
and  governor,  with  the  aid  of  the  secretary,  to 
make  the  laws,  and  then  to  construe  and  execute 
them.  This  i»a  strange  form  of  government.  It 
is  neither  republican,  democratic,  nor  theocratic. 
It  is  a  triocracy — three  in  one.  Now,  although  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  give  to  Oregon  a  proper 
government,  I  am  not  prepared  to  legislate  for 
California  and  New  Mexico.  And  one  objection 
which  I  have  to -this  bill  is,  that  it  compels  me  to 
legislate  for  all  or  none.  Is  this  fair  and  just  to- 
wards Oregon?  Why  should  her  fate  be  united 
with  that  of  these  Mexican  territories?  Why 
should  the  free-born  be  associated  with  the  base- 
born?  Why  should  the  free  territory  ofUregon 
be  joined  with  the  conquered  territory  of  i'ievr 
Mexico?  Should  the  native  citizens  of  Oregon  be 
told  that  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country 
will  not  be  extended  over  them,  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  bill,  they  be  also  ex- 
tended over  the  piebald  races  of  subjugated  Mex- 
ico ?  Is  this  part  of  the  compromise?  Is  it  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  that  the  claims  of 
these  Territories  upon  us  for  government  are  so 
equal  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together?  If  so, 
let  the  friends  of  Oregon  look  to  it,  or  another  ses- 
sion of  Congress  may  pass,  and  Oregon  still  left 
without  a  government.  I  did  suppo.se  that  the 
friends  of  Oregon  had  found  ou^t  by  this  time  that 
there  was  some  danger  in  these  Mexican  connec- 


tions. There  was,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  an  under- 
standing between  Texas  and  Oregon,  that  they 
should  come  into  the  Union  together:  one  as  slave 
territory,  and  the  other  as  free;  but„owingto  some 
inattention,  by  not  being  put  in"  the  same  bill, 
Texas  got  in  first,  and  then  shut  to  the  door;  and 
poor  Oregon  has  been  knocking  for  entrance  ever 
since;  and  even  now,  she  is  told  that  she  cannot 
come  in  unless  she  brings  with  her  two  other  Mex- 
ican slave  territories. 

But  this  bill  is  presented  to  us  as  a  measure  of 
compromise;  and  in  that  point  of  view  I  desire  to 
examine  it.  We  all  understand  that  the  subject 
of  compromise  is  slavery  in  the  Territories  named. 
In  looking  into  the  bill,  I  find  that  the  subject  ia 
named  or  referred  to  in  but  two  sections  of  the  act. 
In  the  twelfth  section,  (which  relates  to  Oregon,) 
it  is  declared,  that  the  existing  laws  now  in  force 
in  that  Territory,  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  established  by  the  people 
thereof,  shall  continue  Xo  be  valid  and  operative 
therein  until  three  months  after  the  meeting  of  the 
first  territorial  legislature. 

One  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  is 
known  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  Oregon. 
This  law,  then,  is  continued  in  force  for  three 
pionthfe  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  legislature, 
and  then  it  will  be  abrogated  by  virtue  of  this  act 
of  Congress.  This  repeal  will  leave  Oregon  with- 
out any  law  against  slavery.  It  is  true,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  bill  prohibitory  of  the  right  in  the 
territorial  legislature  to  pass  other  laws  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  they  may  do  so,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  Congress;  but  until  they  do  pass 
such  new  laws,  there  will  be  no  law,  Gongressional 
or  Territorial,  against  the  ad  mission  of  slavery  into 
Oregon.  The  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  bill,  which 
provides  for  the  legislative  power  in  California, 
expressly  prohibits  the  territorial  legislature  from 
passing  any  law  "  respecting  slaves. "  The  thirty- 
third  section  contains  the  same  provision  with  re- 
gard to  New  Mexico.  Thus,  by  the  prohibitions 
of  this  bill.  New  Mexico  and  California  are  pro- 
hibited from  passing  any  laws  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  those  Territories.  Neither 
is  there  any  reservation  in  the  bill  that  Congress 
may  hereafter  act  directly  upon  that  subject. 

These  provisions  in  the  bill  do,  in  my  opinion, 
amount  to  an  abandonment  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  California  and 
New  Mexico.  We  say,  in  effect,  that  we  will  not 
interfere  by  law,  although  we  have  the  power  to' 
do  so,  to  prohibit  slavery,  but  let  it  go  there  and 
sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  under  the  Constitution.  In 
order  to  understand  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
compromise  proposed  by  this  bill,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  matter  in  difference  between  us 
at  the  time  we  referred  the  subject  in  dispute  to  the 
committee.  The^question  that  divided  the  Senate, 
and  upon  which  we  spent  many  days  and  much 
eloquence,  was  this:  whether  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States? 

There  was  also  a  collateral  question,  whether, 
if  we  had  the  power,  it  would  be  expedient  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  the  case  before  us.  Upon  the  question 
of  power,  I  entertained  no  doubt  then,  nor  now, 
and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  this  Senate 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  had  full  power 
over  the  subject.  Congress  had  frequently  exer- 
cised the  power  in  the  Territories,  both  north  and 
south,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had,  whenever  the 
question  was  raised,  sanctioned  our  laws.  Yet  the 
Senate  thought  best  to  raise  a  committee  upon  this 
point.  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  question  which  we  could  or  ought 
to  compromise,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  yield 
up  or  to  qualify  a  clear  constitutional  legislative 
power. 

But,  sir,  the  committee  was  raised.  How  have 
they  disposed  of  this  question — the  question  of  our 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories?  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  says  that  this  bill 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  the  ques- 
tion to  ^e  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this 
be  so,  we  are  just  where  we  started.  The  com- 
mittee have  done  nothing  towards  settling  the 
question  in  dispute;  they  merely  refer  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  another  tribunal.  But  is  the  bill  of  that 
negative  character  represented  by  the  chairman? 
I  thmk  not.     Upon  looking  into  its  provisions,  I 
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find  that  it  does  exercise  the  power  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  exercises  the 
power  in  Oregon  by  abrogating  the  law  now  in 
force  there  against  slavery,  in  three  months  after 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature.  It 
also  exercises  the  power  in  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia, by  declaring  that  no  laws  shall  be  passed 
in  those  Territories  "  respecting  slavery;"  this  in- 
hibition^f  course  prohibits  all  laws  against  slavery. 
Thus  this  bill,  instead  of  neither  affirming  nor  de- 
nying the  power  of  Congress  over  the  question  of 
slavery  in  these  Territories,  does  assert  it  openly 
and  efficiently,  and  what  is  more  objectionable,  it 
exercises  the  power  all  in  one  direction,  anu  that 
is  in  favor  of  slavery.  All  laws  now  in  force  in 
Oregon  are  to  be  abrogated.  While  California  and 
New  iVTexico  are  deprived  of  all  power  to  pass 
laws  respecting  slavery — still  more,  if  this  bill  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  compromise — Congress  is  also 
to  refrain  from  passing  any  law  prohibitory  of 
slavery  in  either  of  those  Territories;  for  it  cannot 
hereafter  be  insisted  upon  with  any  fairness,  that 
after  agreeing  to  leave  slavery  unrestricted  in  these 
Territories,  Congress  may  hereafter  pass  laws  to 
prohibit  it  there. 

This  bill,  then,  in  my  opinion,  removes  all  re- 
straint upon  slavery  in  the  Territories.  There 
will  be  no  law.  Congressional  orTerritorial,  against 
its  admission.  It  is  left  to  stand  or  fall  upon  the 
Constitution,  without  any  law  of  Congress  upon 
the  subject.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  com- 
promise. This  is  making  a  clean  field  for  slavery 
to  commence  operations  in.  There  is  no  visible 
■wall  nor  hedge  to  shut  it  out;  and  if  it  does  not 
take  possession  of  the  field,  and  plant  itself  there 
•with  deep  root  and  wide-spreading  branches,  it 
■will  be  because  the  field  is  not/worth  the  cultiva- 
tion. 

But  it  is  said  that  slavery  cannot  be  established 
in  the  Territory  without  a  positive  law  to  sus- 
tain it;  and  that  there  being  no  law  in  the  Terri- 
tory legalizing  it,  it  cannot  go  there.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  priuciple  of  law. 
We  all  admit  that  the  right  of  the  master  in  his 
slave  depends  entirely  upon  positive  law.  Yet 
we  all  know  that  slavery  has  and  will  make  ils 
way  into  countries  where  there  is  no  positive 
law  prohibiting  it.  I  doubt  whether  slavery  was 
introduced  in  the  first  instance  into  the  Atlan- 
tic States — then  being  colonies — by  positive  law. 
It  came  in  at  first  by  stealth,  then  by  permission. 
It  came  in  because  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  its 
entrance.  Once  in,  it  soon  made  friends,  and  cre- 
ated an  interest  and  an  influence  too  powerful  to  be 
discarded.  Then  came  a  demand  for  laws  to  pro- 
tect and  regulate  it.  Slavery  is  here — here  without 
our  consent — imposed  upon  us  by  England — cast 
upon  our  shores  by  Yankee  ships;  but  being  here, 
it  must  now  be  protected  and  regulated.  Thus 
said  the  slave  States  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  thus  it  was  that  African  sla- 
very, commencing  by  imposition  and  without  law, 
fastened  itself  upon  the  country,  and  grew  up  until 
it  is  now  dignified  by  the  name  of  an  institution, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  itself.  This 
non-interference  policy  is  the  true  policy  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  "  Let  us  alone,"  says  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn;] pass  no  laws  against  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, is  all  that  the  South  asks  of  the  North. 
This  bill  concedes  to  the  South  all  that  they  ask  in 
that  particular.  Slavery  is,  as  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned,  let  alone,  and  being  left  to  work  ils  own 
way  into  these  Territories,  it  will  continue  to  be 
let  alone,  until  it  finally  secures  itself  beneath  the 
protection  of  a  slave  State  constitution;  then  it  will 
be  beyond  our  control.  Again,  if  we  pass  no  pro- 
hibitory law,  slavery  will  go  there  under  some 
color  of  right.  It  is  insisted  by  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  the  South— gentlemen,  too,  in  whose 
opinion  upon  this  subject  the  people  of  the  South 
will  have  great  confidence— that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  carries  slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  will  protect  it  there,  provided  there 
be  no  law  to  interfere.  Now,  sir,  although  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  such  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  others  as  sincerely  believe  that  the  power 
does  exist.  They  will  act  upon  their  opinion,  and 
will  carry  slaves  into  California  and  New  Mexico, 
sincerely  believing  that  their  property  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  that  constitutional   question  which   you 


reserve  for  settlement  by  this  bill  will  become  more 
of  a  practical  than  a  legal  question.  Large  inter- 
ests, individual  and  social,  will  be  involved.  Sec- 
tional feelings  will  be  aroused.  The  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Union  will  be  threatened.  Under 
these  difficulties,  the  Supreme  Court  may  say,  that 
as  Congress  had  not  exercised  its  constitutional 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territory,  and 
did  by  way  of  compromise  agree  to  refrain  from 
passing  any. laws  "respecting  slavery,"  and  sla- 
very being  now  in  the  Territory  to  a  large  amount, 
we,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  also 
divided  upon  this  constitutional  question,  will  also 
compromise  the  matter  by  letting  slavery  remain 
until  Congress  shall  pass  a  law  to  abolish  it. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Supreme  Court  may  not 
compromise  its  constitutional  powers  as  well  as 
the  Senate.  If  it  will  endanger  the  Union  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  Territory  where  it  does  not  ex- 
ist, how  much  greater  the  danger  to  expel  it  after 
it  has  taken  root  there.  Again,  I  am  altogether 
opposed  to  throwing  this  question  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  consider  it  more  of  a  political 
than  a  judicial  question.  It  has  for  years  en- 
tered into  the  general  politics  of  the  country.  It 
has  influenced  our  national  policy,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
to  this  hour,  it  has  been  treated  as  a  legislative 
question.  Here  in  Congress,  where  the  States  and 
the  people  are  all  represented,  this  vexed  question 
has,  through  all  the  excitements  of  former  times, 
been  regulated  and  controlled.  To  send  this  ques- 
tion now  into  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjust- 
ment, will  be  to  send  there  all  the  politics  of  the 
country,  national  and  sectional.  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Executive  judicial  appointments,  sectional 
interests.  State  rights  and  State  honor,  will  all  fol- 
low the  question  into  your  courts  like  so  many 
suitors  and  advocates. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  slavery  question 
has  frequently  been  called  a  firebrand,  the  incendi- 
ary's torch,  thrown  into  these  halls  to  destroy  our 
free  institutions.  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  this  explosive  matter?  To  extinguish  it?  No, 
sir;  you  only  propose  to  smother  it  for  a  time,  to 
wrap  it  up  in  this  law,  and  then  send  it  down  to 
the  chamber  below,  into  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
there,  among  the  deeper  foundations  of  our  polit- 
ical temple,  to  let  it  explode.  I  prefer  to  keep  this 
matter  above  ground,  in  the  light  of  day,  before 
the  American  people,  and  here,  in  the  legislative 
department,  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  States  and  people  ofHhis  Union,  fairly  and 
honestly  to  settle  the  question.  Thi.s  will  be  after 
the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. Let  that  majority  decide  the  question 
either  way,  and  I  will  be  content.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that  a  decision  of  this  question  either  way 
by  Congress  will  endanger  the  Union.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  too  long  in  the  habit 
of  submitting  to  laws  passed  by  their  own  Rep- 
resentatives, to  resort  to  nullification  now.  They 
may  seek  to  alteror  repeal  them  by  a  change  of  their 
Representatives,  but  they  never  will  resort  to  dis- 
union in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  act  of  Congress.  Who 
believes  that  any  respectable  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  enlightened  country  can  be  excited  to  revo- 
lution Aipon  the  question,  whether  negro  slaves 
shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted  to  go  from  the  sunmy 
South  to  starve  or  freeze  to  death  on  the  mountains 
or  in  the  valleys  of  Oregon  and  California?  This 
alarm  about  the  safety  of  the  Union  is  a  false 
alarm,  and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  frightened  by  it  out  of  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  control  this  subject.  But,  sir, 
suppose  we  should  send  this  question  into  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  that  tribunal  should,  in  a 
particular  case,  determine  the  constitutional  point: 
would  their  judgment  finally  settle  the  matter,  or 
even  quiet  future  agitation?  If  I  could  believe  in  or 
even  hope  that  this  exciting  question  could  be  finally 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  I  would  cheerfully 
vote  for  this  liill.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  decision  under  this  bill  would  be  founded  simply 
upon  the  constitutional  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the 
Territory.  There  would  be  no  act  of  Congress 
prohibiting  or  admitting  slavery  in  the  case  sub- 
mitted, and  therefore  let  the  opinion  of  the  court 
be  either  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  great  question  which  we  have  been  agi- 
tating here  for  months — the   question  as  to  the 


power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject — 
would  not  be  touched  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 
That  question  will  then  come  back  to  us — it 
will  return  with  increased  urgency  and  necessity. 
It  will  come  with  more  fi>rce  on  account  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  upon  the  constitutional  question; 
for  that  decision  may  be  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  Congress  not  only  neglected  to  pass  laws,  but 
agreed,  as  we  do  in  this  compromise  law,  not  to 
pass  any  upon  the  subject;  and  we  will  then  be 
told  that  slavery  is  admitted  or  rejected,  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court  maybe,  because  Congress 
neglected  to  exercise  its  constitutional  power  upon 
the  question.  It  would  be  but  a  sad  result  of 
this  reference  to  the  Judiciary,  if  it  should  turn 
out,  after  all,  that  the  only  power  in  this  Govern- 
ment which  can  control  slavery  in  the  Territories 
is  the  legislative  power.  But  again:  are  Senators 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South  prepared  to  say 
that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be 
acquiesced  in  by  both  sections  of  the  Union  as  a 
final  settlement  of  this  exciting  subject?  I  have 
heard  no  opinion  from  either  side  upon  this  point. 
We  all  know,  from  past  experience,  that  political 
questions  of  this  character  are  not  settled  by  one 
or  two  opinions  of  the  court.  The  Supreme  Court, 
with  John  Marshall  at  its  head,  solemnly  decided 
that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States* 
was  constitutional;  yet  General  Jackson  and  the 
party  which  he  led,  held  otherwise;  and  claiming 
the  right  to  construe  the  Constitution  as  they  un- 
derstood it,  overruled  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
and  substituted  public  opinion  in  its  stead.  Such, 
I  fear,  will  be  the  fate  of  any  opinion  of  the  court 
which  may  be  obtained  under  this  law.  Public 
opinion  will  sustain  it  in  one  section  of  the  Union, 
and  ;public  opinion  will  condemn  it  in  the  other; 
and  the  fight  will  go  on  until  Congress  shall  settle 
the  question  by  positive  law. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  what,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  practical 
operations  of  this  law  in  tlie  Teiritory  upon  the 
respective  rights  of  master  and  slave.  Under  this 
system  of  non-interference  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  new  doctrine  that  the  Cons  i- 
tution  protects  slavery  in  the  Territories,  slaves 
will  go  there.  It  will  be  found  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  wherever  slave  labor  may  be  profitably 
employed.  It  will  soon  become,  in  favorable  loca- 
tions, a  dominating  interest,  exercising  a  control- 
ling influence — the  master  believing  that  he  has  a 
constitutional  right  to.  this  kind  of  property,  while 
the  slave,  accustomed  from  his  birth  to  obey,  and 
ignorant  of  the  privilege  reserved  to  him  by  this 
bill,  to  contest  the  right  of  his  master — the  mas- 
ter's rights  will  be  maintained  as  strictly  and  as 
rigorously  as  in  any  slave  State  in  the  Union. 
Under  circumstances  like  these,  is  it  expected  that 
the  slave,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  next  friend, 
will  avail  himself  of  this  law,  and  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  or  by  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment, try  the  right  of  his  master  to  hold  him  in 
bondage  ?  To  suppose  that  the  slave  would  or 
could  commence  these  proceedings  for  himself,  is 
idle.  He  has  not  the  power  to  do  so,  even  if  he 
had  the  knowledge  of  his  rights.  He  will  be  found 
on  some  plantation,  remote  from  any  of  the  means 
of  redress.  He  cannot  take  the  first  step  towards 
freedom  without  the  consent  of  his  master.  His 
person  under  the  control  of  another,  without 
means,  without  counsel,  and  without  opportunity, 
how  can  the  slave  commence  and  carry  on  to 
judicial  decision,  a  law-suit  against  his  master? 
Nay,  will  he  be  permitted  to  do  so,  when  that 
decision  may  destroy  the  right  of  every  master  in 
the  Territory?  But  suppose  a  slave,  impelled  by 
the  love  of  freedom,  should  escape  the  vigilance  of 
his  master,  and  find  his  way  to  one  of  our  judges 
appointed  under  this  law,  and  apply  to  him  for  a 
writ  a"-ainst  his  master,  it  is  probable  that  the 
judge  to  whom  the  application  is  made,  will  be 
hiniself  a  slaveholder,  and  entertain  the  opinion 
expressed  here  by  several  southern  Senators,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  carries  and 
protects  slavery  in  the  Territory.  Will  the  judge 
grant  the  writ,  or  even  listen  to  the  appeal  of  a 
slave  against  what  he  considers  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  master?  But  suppose  the  judge  be 
wTlling  to  hear  the  case,  it  will  not  be  his  duty  to 
issue  the  writ.  This,  under  some  rules  of  practice 
hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  court,  must  be  done 
by  an  attorney  or  clerk,  and  the  negro  will  be 
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turned  over  to  th^m  for  his  writ;  and  whether 
they  will  undertake  the  case  or  not,  may  depend, 
upon  the  state  of  pulilic  opinion  in  theTerritory  at 
the  time.  We  all  know  its  controlling  influence 
botii  for  or  against  the  slave,  depends  upon  the  lat- 
itude in  which  he  may  he  found.  It  will  be  a  long 
while  before  a  slave,  in  New  Mexico,  will  be  able 
to  settle,  in  his  own  person,  the  great  constitutional 
question  referred  by  us  for  final  adjustme^it  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  slave  will  be  aided  in  this  matter — 
that  he  will  have  friends  at  the  North — that  the 
Senator  from  New  Elampshire  [Mr.  Hale]  will 
interest  himself  in  the  matter — that  funds  will  be 
raised,  and  agents  sent  down  to  New  Mexico  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  slaves, 
and  in  this  way  we  shall  soon  have  the  question 
settled. 

Now,  sir,  suppose  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  any  other  gentleman  equally  ardent  in 
the  cause,  should  undertake  this  mission  of  phi- 
lanthropy, what  would  be  thecourseof  proceeding, 
and  what  the  result?  He  would  go,  I  trust,  in  the 
spirit  of  law  and  order;  he  would  go  there  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  the 
master,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitution- 
ality of  slavery  in  the  Territoi-y.  When  he  gets 
#there,  he  will  proclaim  his  oliject.  He  tells  every 
master  that  his  mission  is  to  free  all  their  slaves — 
not  by  force,  but  by  law,  to  be  administered 
through  the  courts;  and  tlien  asks  the  aid  of  local 
judges,  marshals,  attorneys,  and  witnesses,  in  his 
suit.  Now,  whether  he  will  get  such  aid  or  not, 
or  whether  he  will  be  permitted  even  to  remain 
there  himself,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
slave  interest  and  slave  influence  to  be  desti'oyed 
and  encountered  by  his  mission.  We  have  one 
or  two  exa.iiples  of  a  mission  of  this  kind,  sent 
from  a  free  Stale  to  try  in  a  slave  State  the  consti- 
tutional question  of  slavery. 

In  the  year  1H20,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
passed  a  law  of  a  highly  penal  character  against 
free  c  ■lored  persons  beit)g  found  on  board  of  any 
vessel  arriving  at  a  port  in  that  State.  This  law, 
I  believe,  went  so  far  as  to  doom  tlie  unfortunate 
colored  sailor  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

Under  this  law,  a  colored  seaman,  and  a  free- 
n>an  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  being  found 
in  the  port  of  Charleston  on  board  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  was  seized  and 
imprisot)ed,  and  was  dealt  with  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  complained  of  this 
law.  She  believed  it  to  be  unconstitutional;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  question,  she  sent 
one  of  her  most  respectable  citizejis,  with  power 
and  auihority,  to  bring  a  suit  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitution'4lity  of  this  law.  What  was  the  result 
of  (his  message?  If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  agent's 
first  difficulty  was,  that  he  could  not  find  a  lawyer 
in  Charleston  who  would  bring  the  suit.  And 
then  undertaking  to  bring  it  himself,  he  found  all 
avenues  to  the  courts  shut  against  him,  and  the 
result  was,  that  ins"tead  of  liberating  the  colored 
seaman  by  due  course  of  law,  he  found  himself 
imprisoned  by  a  mob,  and  from  which  he  only  es- 
caped with  life  and  limb  by  being  forcibly  carried 
off  by  some  friendly  citizens  of  Charleston. 

I  have  not  referred  to  this  case  by  way  of  cen- 
sure to  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  acted  under  the  belief  that  the  law  was  con- 
stitutional and  necessary  to  their  peace  and  safety. 
My  sole  ol'ject  is,  to  show  how  utterly  futile  it  is 
to  rely  upon  a  mission  sent  from  a  free  Slate  into 
a  slave  community  to  settle,  through  the  courts  of 
the  latter,  a  constitutional  question  affecting  the 
safety  or  the  legality  of  slave  property.  If  the  en- 
lightened and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Charleston  would  not  permit  a  question  of  this 
kind  even  to  be  heard  by  their  courts,  what  may 
we  expect  from  the  slave-owners  of  New  Mexico? 
Let  us  also  look  at  the  operation  of  this  law 
upon  the  master.  He,  as  I  have  already  said, 
wdl  carry  his  slaves  into  the  Territory  under  the 
opinion  that  his  properly  will  be  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Honestly  en- 
terlainitig  that  opinion,  and  there  being  no  law  in 
the  Territory  against  slavery,  he  will  feel  himself 
authorized  to  resist  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  interfere  with  his  slaves.  At  the 
same  lime,  others  who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and 


who  embrace  the  other  side  oC  the  question,  will 
deny  his  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory. 
They  will  tell  the  slaves  that  they  are  free,  and 
may  entice  them  to  leave  their  masters.  Thus 
beset  and  harassed  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he 
considers  his  property,  the  slave-owner  will  resist 
this  interference,  and  there  being  no  law  in  the 
Territory  "  respecting  slavery,"  he  will  make  law 
for  himself,and  riots  and  Lynch-law  will  settle  the 
question.  Now,  do  southern  gentlemen  desire  to 
see  this  state  of  things?  Are  they  willing  to  place 
slave  property,  the  most  timid  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, in  a  position  where  it  may  be  constantly 
interfered  with,  and  where  there  is  no  law  to  regu- 
late the  relative  rights  of  master  and  slave?  My 
opinion  is,  that  this  no-law  policy  will  not  be  satis- 
factory either  to  the  South  or  to  the  North.  The 
South  will  complain  that  while  you  permit  slavery 
to  go  there,  you  give  no  law  for  its  protection. 
The  North  will  complain  that  you  permit  it  to  go 
there  at  all  when  you  have  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  interests  of  both  sections  of  the  Union  re- 
(]uire,  that  before  their  people  emigrate  to  these 
Territories,  they  should  know  whether  they  are 
to  be  slave  or  free  Territories.  Do  not  send  them 
there  under  false  hopes;  some,  with  the  opinion 
thai  slavery  is  to  be  protected;  and  others,  that  it 
is  to  be  abolished.  Do  not  send  slavery  there  for 
litigation;  do  not  permit  it  to  grow  and  spread 
itself  there,  under  the  hope  that  you  may  hereafter 
be  able  to  root  it  out  by  the  process  of  a  law-suit. 
No,  sir;  let  us  meet  this  question  now  openly  and 
fairly,  and  declare  at  the  very  beginning  of  these 
territorial  governments,  whether  they  are  to  grow 
up  into  free  or  slave  States.  It  is  due  to  the  people 
of  the  Territories;  it  is  due  to  our  citizens  who 
may  desire  to  settle  there,  that  this  question  be 
settled  before  it  becomes  involved  with  the  rights 
of  private  property,  or  entangled  by  local  interests. 
It  was  upon  considerations  of  this  character  that 
our  fathers  enacted,  in  advance,  the  great  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  for  the  future  government  of  Ter- 
ritories and  Slates  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
might  arise  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  They 
enacted  this  law  while  that  country  was  yet  a  wil- 
derness. They  impressed  it  upon  the  virgin  soil, 
and  made  it  an  original  element  of  social  and  po- 
litical existence.  They  did  not  wait  until  slavery 
should  go  there,  and  then  eradicate  it.  They  did 
inquire  whether  slavery  could  exist  without  posi- 
tive law.  They  knew  that  the  country  was  free 
then,  and  they  determined  to  keep  it  so  by  positive 
law  against  slavery;  and  who  now  can  look  upon 
those  five  magnificent  States,  as  free  as  they  are 
great,  which  have  grown  up  under  the  influence  of 
this  organic  law  of  freedom,  and  not  admire  the 
wisdom  of  that  forethought  which  prompted  the 
ordinance  of  1787? 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote]  asks 
me  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  any  compromise  u()on 
this  subject.  I  will  answer  the  Senator's  inquiry 
with  pleasure.  1  am  not  in  favor  of  any  com[)ro- 
mise  that  will  admit  slavery  into  either  of  these 
Territories;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  my 
reasons  for  this  ^position. 

Slavery  has  now  no  legal  existence  in  either  of 
these  Territories.  It  is,  in  fact,  prohibited  in  them 
all.  They  were  free  when  we  acquired  our  title 
to  them.  Oregon  is  free  by  nature,  and  by  the 
act  of  its  inhabitants.  New  Mexico  and  California 
are  free  by  the  law  of  Me.vico  abolishing  slavery. 
Now,  if  I  agree,  by  way  of  compromise,  to  admit 
slavery  into  these  Territories,  or  into  either  of 
them,  I  would,  by  my  vote,  establish  slavery  in  a 
country  where  it  had  no  legal  existence  before. 
This  responsibility  I  cannot  assume.  In  taking 
this  position,  I  make  no  war  upon  the  institutions 
of  slavery  as  they  exist  by  law  in  the  slave  Sta'es. 
I  interfere  with  no  man's  rights,  private  or  polit- 
ical: I  lake  things  as  they  are,  leaving  slavery 
where  it  has  the  right  to  be,  and  prohibiting  it 
where  it  has  no  right  to  go.  Neither  can  I  perceive 
that  there  is  anytliing  unfair  towards  the  South  in 
this.  I'he  Norlh  has  heretofore,  on  all  occasions 
where  the  territory  acquired  was,  at  the  lime  of 
its  acquisition,  subject  to  slavery,  yielded  the  ques- 
tion to  the  South.  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
\fiere  all  slave  territories  when  we  acquired  them. 
We  of  the  Norlh  did  not  insist  thai  you  should 
abolish  slavery  there.  We  objected  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic; 


but  we  did  not  insist,  with  threats  of  disunion, 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in  Texas  as  a 
condition  to  her  admission  into  the  Union. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  we  have  acquired 
other  Mexican  territories,  in  which  slavery  is  abol- 
ished. Now,  all  we  ask  of  you  is,  To  extend  the 
same  fair  rule  to  them  that  we  extended  to  Texas. 
They  are  free  now;  let  ihein  remain  so.  If  we 
consent  that  acquired  slave  territory  shall  remain 
subject  to  slavery,  ought  not  you  to  a^ee  that 
acquired  free  territory  should  continue  free?  What 
moie  fair  and  equitable  compromise  than  that  can 
you  expect?  To  demand  more  on  your  part, 
would  be  asking  for  slavery  a  double  advantage; 
and  to  grant  more  on  our  part,  v/ould  be  to  surren- 
der the  rights  of  free  labor  in  all  the  Territories. 
While  we  of  the  North  are  willing  to  maintain  the 
existing  rights  of  slavery,  as  they  exist  in  the 
States  or  in  the  Territories,  we  cannot,  we  will  not 
aid  in  creating  for  that  institution  new  rights  and 
new  advantages.  We  cannot  consent  to  acquire 
territory  in  order  to  increase  the  area  of  slavery. 
We  will  not  conquer  free  countries  and  then  sub- 
ject them  to  slave  institutions. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  would  not  com- 
promise the  question  upon  these  Territories.  It 
is  this:  New  Mexico  and  California  were  acquired 
by  war;  that  war  arose  out  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  and  Texas  was  annexed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  extending  and  strengthening  slavery. 
I  am  not  willing  to  crown  this  unholy  purpose  with 
a  double  success,  by  extending  slavery  not  only 
into  Texas,  but  also  over  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  not  willing  that  the  triumph  of  our 
arms  in  this  war  shall  be  the  sole  triumph  of  sla- 
very.  There  are  also  other  Mexican  provinces  lying 
south  of  New  Mexico.  They  are  well  adapted  to 
slave  labor;  they  would  make  several  slave  States 
to  be  annexed  to  our  Union;  and  if  we  now  admit 
that  the  two  provinces  already  conquered  may  be 
subjected  to  slavery,  we  shall  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment to  a  portion  of  our  people  for  the  subjugation 
of  all  the  others.  I  am  not  inclined  to  compromise 
any  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  another 
war  with  Mexico;  I  would  rather  increase  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  of  slavery  into 
these  Territories  for  another  reason.  I  believe  its 
establishment  there  would  not  only  be  unjust  to 
their  present  free  inhabitants,  but  would  also  retard 
the  growth,  cripple  the  energies,  and  mar  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  whiph 
are  destined  hereafter  to  occupy  that  country.  In 
forming  the  first  government  for  our  Territories, 
soon  to  be  States  on  the  Pacific,  we  should  look  at 
the  country  upon  which  that  government  is  to  oper- 
ate; we  should  look  at  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  rela- 
tive position  to,  and  its  future  influence  upon,  the 
Union.  With  these  enlarged  views,  it  is  our  duty 
as  well  as  our  interest  to  give  to  this  school  of  infant 
communities  such  laws  and  institutions  as  will  best 
train  ihem  up  into  great  and  prosperous  States — 
States  where  labor  may  receive  its  best  reward, 
enterprise  achieve  its  richest  triumph,  and  liberty 
enjoy  its  surest  pttntection.  We  are  not  engaged 
in  making  a  government  for  South  Carolina  or 
Massachusetts,  but  for  Oregon.  We  are  not  ma- 
king laws  for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  the 
domestic  institutions,  or  for  the  local  rights  of 
properly  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  north 
or  south.  No,  sir;  we  are  legislating  for  our  far 
distant  provinces  on  the  Pacific;  and  the  question 
is,  what  laws  and  institutions  will  best  promote  their 
prosperity  ?  for  their  prosperity  will  best  secure  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  whole  Republic.  I  deny 
that  the  slave  States  are  alone  interested  in  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  these  Territories.  Jf  it 
be  right  that  slavery  should  go  there;  if  slave  labor 
will  be  profit^ible  there;  if  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  that  country  are  to  be  promoted  by  it;  then, 
considering  it  as  a  mere  question  of  political  econ- 
omy, we  of  the  North  are  as  much  interested  in 
sending  slavery  there  as  you  of  the  South:  so,  on 
the  contrary,  if  slavery  will  be  a  hinderance  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  these  Territories,  you  of 
the  South  are  as  much  interested  to  keep  it  out  as 
we  of  the  Norlh,  unless  you  put  yourselves  upon 
the  narrow  and  selfish  ground,  that  you  have  the 
article  to  sell,  and  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  by  inflicting 
it  upon  some  raw  and  inexperienced  Territory. 

During  this  debate.  Senators  from  the  South 
have  said  that  slavery  was  entailed  upon  the  south- 
ern Slates  by  England,  introduced  there  while  they 
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Vfere  yet  colonies,  when  they  had  not  the  power 
to  resist  the  imposition.  They  even  charged  our 
Yankee  friends  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  cruel 
mother  country  in  the  perpetration  of  the  misery. 
We  have  also  been  told,  that  if  slavery  be  a  curse, 
the  North  aided  in  inflicting  that  curse  upon  the 
South.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  this  charge,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  who  make  this  charge  to  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  position  of  our  colonics  on 
the  Pacific,  and  that  of  the  old  colonies  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Atlantic.  The  distance  of  each  from 
the  mother  country  is  abotJit  the  same,  except  ours 
have  the  advantage  in  the  inland  means  ol  com- 
munication. Both  are  new  countries  about  to  be 
settled  by  freemen,  and  improved  by  human  labor. 
Both  about  to  be  impressed,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  controlling  influences  of  law  and  civil  institu- 
tions, which  will  mould  the  character  and  fix  the 
destiny  of  people  and  States.  Now,  sir,  if  it  be 
trye  that  England  committed  an  enormous  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  upon  the  best 
interests  of  her  subjects,  by  sending  slavery  into 
lier  colonies,  how  can  we  excuse  ourselves  for  fol- 
lowing her  pernicious  example,  by  sending  slavery 
into  our  provinces  on  the  Pacific?  England  may 
plead  as  her  excuse  or  justification,  that  she  had 
the  opinions  of  the  age,  and  the  demands  for  labor 
in  a  new  country.  But  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
full  of  light,  liberty,  and  free  labor,  what  apology 
can  we  offer  to  Christendom  for  planting  slavery 
upon  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific?  There  is 
no  Christian  man  now  living,  who  would  like  to 
acknowledge  his  descent  from  him  who,  by  force, 
Ijlaced  the  first  African  slave  upon  our  Atlantic 
shore;  and  who,  I  ask,  is  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planting  the  first  seeds  of  slavery  in 
the  free  soil  of  Oregon  and  California  upon  the 
Pacific? 

The  proposition  to  establish  slavery  in  countries 
conquered  by  our  arms,  and  ^ree  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  is  a  new  and  startling  proposition.  This 
is  far  beyond  and  above  the  old  question  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  slavery  as  they  existed  when 
our  Constitution  was  formed,  or  as  they  now  ex- 
ist under  State  institutions.  With  these  vested 
rights,  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition 
to  interfere.  I  would  protect  them  where  they  are, 
as  I  would  protect  any  other  rights  secured  by  law 
and  constitution.  But  this  new  franchise  which  is 
now  claimed  for  slavery,  has  neither  law  nor  prac- 
tice to  support  it.  If  we  grant  this  privilege,  we 
make  ourselves  the  authors  of  slavery  in  these  con- 
quered provinces;  wegive  to  slavery  new  existence, 
new  energy,  and  a  new  country.  We  carry  an  exo- 
tic into  fresh  soil,  and  with  our  own  hands  plant  it 
there,  cause  it  to  grow  and  spread  until  its  dark 
branches  shall  overshadow  the  land.  To  do  this,  is 
to  become  propagators  and  cultivators  of  slavery  in 
foreign  lands,  and  only  to  be  limited  in  our  opera- 
tions by  the  extent  of  the  continent.  To  extend 
slavery  by  conquest  of  free  soil,  is  to  make  slavery 
one  of  the  highest  objects  of  national  dominion, 
and  the  chief  incitement  to  national  progress.  It 
is  to  place  slavery  above  liberty,  by  seizing  upon 
soil  in  posses.sion  of  free  labor,  and  converting  it 
to  the  usesof  slave  labor.  To  grant  this  advantage 
to  slavery,  will  be  to  invest  it  with  a  progressive 
power,  never  before  acceded  to  it  by  any  nation, 
heathen  or  christian. 

I  know  of  no  higher  political  responsibility  than 
that  which  rests  upon  legislators,  when  eno;aged 
in  making  the  first  laws  for  a  new  and  extensive 
empire.  It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  work 
of  creation,  giving  form  and  character  where  they 
never  existed  before,  causing  the  spirit  of  law  and 
order  to  move  over  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and 
converting  them  into  the  abodes  of  social  and  po- 
litical life.  In  performing  this  great  work  for  our 
extensive  Territories  in  the  far  West,  I  desire  to 
give  them  such  a  government  as  will  best  secure 
to  their  citizens  life,  liberty,  and  property;  as  will 
best  entourage  and  reward  labor,  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  mechanical;  as  will  best  secure 
domestic  tranquillity  to  them,  and  national  strength 
and  glory  to  the  Union.  To  secure  these  great 
results,  I  have,  after  much  deliberation,  come 
to  the  conclusion  "  that  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritories, otherwise  than  in  the  punishmentof  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convict- 
ed." 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  PHELPS. 

Mr.  PHELPS  said:  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  not 
to  discuss  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  but,  as  a  meml)er  of  the  committee  who 
reported  the  bill,  I  feel  bound  to  vindicate  the  meas- 
ure, moreespeciallyas  (if  I  am  to  judgefrom  present 
appearances)  I  shall  be  almost  the  only  represent- 
ative of  that  section  of  the  North  from  which  I  come, 
in  favor  of  the  bill .  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  po- 
sition. It  was  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  I  consented  to  act  upon  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  my  entire  regret  I  have  discovered 
that  the  result  of  our  deliberations  had  met  with  the 
most  decided — the  most  vehement — I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  say  the  most  unreasonable — opposition, 
from  the  northern  section  of  the  Union.  This  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  so  much  discussed  here,  has  indeed 
excited  the  deepest  alarm  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  is  attached  to  the  Union.  Long  before  I  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  the  prediction  had  gone 
forth,  that  if  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved,  it 
would  be  through  the  agency  of  this  agitating 
question.  No  reflecting  man  can  regard  it  with 
other  sentiments  than  those  of  alarm.  No  man 
who  desires  the  perpetuity  of  this  Union  can  avoid 
the  strongest  anxiety  to  terminate  this  excitement, 
and,  if  possible,  to  settle  this  perplexing  and  dan- 
gerous question  forever. 

As  a  meinber  of  this  committee,  I  felt  that  I  had 
a  duty  to  discharge  to  the  whole  country.  I  was 
not  placed  on  that  committee  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  representing  the  peculiar  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  my  own  State.  I  was  placed  there 
to  discharge  a  duty — an  imperious  duty — which  I 
owed  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  was  placed 
there  in  order  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
agitation  of  this  subject,  at  least  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Under  these  circumstances,  I  concurred  in 
the  bill  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  as 
a  proposition  of  peace.  And  it  is  now  my  object 
to  sustain,  if  I  can,  the  assertion  I  made  the  other 
day,  that  on  this  subject  I  thought  I  could  vindicate 
my  course  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  my  own 
immediate  constituents. 

The  conferences  of  this  committee  resulted  in  a 
manner  surprising  to  all.  It  has  been  said  that 
extremes  met  here.  It  is  true.  The  result  of  our 
deliberations  brought  the  honorable  Senator  from  j 
South  Carolina  and  my  humble  self,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  extremes  of  opinion, 
into  concert.  If  he  and  I  agree,  surely  I  am  jus- 
tified in  asking  that  our  proposition  may  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed  in  all  quarters  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation.  But  how  is  this  proposition  met? 
To  my  surprise  and  my  regret,  the  whole  catalogue 
of  opprobrious  epithets  has  been  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  heap  odium  upon  this  bill.  It  has  been 
called  a  "skulking,"  "dodging,"  "shrinking," 
"  shuffling,"  "  cowardly"measure  !  I  do  not  know 
but  the  term  "  dough-face"  has  been  applied  to 
each  of  its  supporters. 

Sir,  all  that  the  committee  ask  is  a  dispassionate 
and  a  candid  hearing.  If  the  bill  do  not  commend 
itself  to  the  sound,  deliberate,  and  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  let  it  be  condemned;  we  must 
submit.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  see  the  bill 
hunted  out  of  the  Senate  like  a  wild  beast.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  cry  of  "  mad 
dog,"  in,relation  to  the  subject.  The  committee 
are  entitled  to  a  candid  and  rational  examination 
of  their  work. 

What  are  the  objections  urged  to  the  measure? 
The  very  first  proposition,  I  believe,  coming  from 
my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
Baldwin,]  is  founded  upon  the  technical  objection 
of  a  misjoinder — the  subject,  as  we  lawyers  all 
know,  of  special  demurrer;  yes,  mere  special  de- 
murrer. I  regret  very  much,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  measure  of  so  great  importance — involving  con- 
siderations of  such  magnitude,  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country,  the  existence  of  our 
institutions  and  the  Union — that  we  are  called 
upon  in  the  outset  to  argue  it  on  the  nice  point  of 
a  special  demurrer.  My  friend  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Miller]  also  complains  that  we  have  united 
these  several  bills.  But,  sir,  is  there  a  single  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  relating  to  Oregon  that  applies  to 
either  of  the  other  Territories?  Is  there  a  provis- 
ion which  extends  to  California  that  extends  to 
any  other  Territory  except  New  Mexico?  Where, 
then,  is  the  force  of  the  objection  that  the  commit- 
tee incorporated  in  one  bill  provisions  for  three 


Territories?  I  can  answer  the  objection  in  one 
word:  The  committee  thought  it  expedient,  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  Senate, 
and  to  avoid  the  manifestation  of  mutual  distrust 
by  a  controversy  as  to  which  bill  should  be  acted 
upon  first,  to  pin  together  those  bills,  which  were 
originally  separate;  and  if  any  gentleman  objects 
to  the  union,  he  can,  by  simply  taking  his  scissors, 
in  one  moment  remove  the  objection,  by  cutting 
them  apart. 

Sir,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  to 
meet  the  objection  that  a  distinction  was  made 
between  these  Territories^;  and  the  question  was 
asked  by  an  honorable  Senator,  "How  does  it 
happen  that  you  have  distinguished  between  these 
Territories,  making  one  provision  for  Oregon  and 
another  for  California?"  The  question  is  readily 
answered.  I  answer  it  for  myself,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  in  vindication  of  my  own  judg- 
ment and  my  own  motives  as  a  northern  man, 
hostile  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  opposed 
to  its  further  extension.  The  people  of  Oregon 
have  already  adopted  my  views  and  iny  opinions, 
in  the  absolute  exclusion  of  slavery  fi-om  that  Ter- 
ritory. Every  consideration  which  bears  upon 
the  subject  convinces  me  that  they  will  hold  of  the 
same  opinion.  There  will  be  no  inducement  to 
carry  the  institution  there.  Their  condition',  soil, 
climate,  productions,  and  pursuits,  will  forbid  it, 
while  the  sentiments  and  preconceived  opinions  of 
the  people  who  will  emigrate  thither  will  be  hos- 
tile to  it.  With  New  iVIexico  and  California  the 
case  is  widely  different.  Those  Territories  are 
debatable  ground.  I,  for  one,  was  not  willing  to 
intrust  them  with  the  decision  of  this  grave  ques- 
tion; and  therefore  it  was  that  I  would  leave  the 
matter  to  territorial  le2;islation  in  one  case  and  not 
in  the  other.  But  while  we  are  called  upon,  on  the 
one  side,  to  answer  the  objection,  v/e  are  met,  on 
the  other,  by  the  special  demurrer  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  upon  the  ground  that  we 
have  united  in  one  bill  separate  and  independent 
provisions  for  each  Territory,  which  neither  con- 
trol, interfere  with,  or  modify  each  other. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
does  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  point  of  the  objec- 
tion which  I  made  to  the  union  of  those  bills.  The 
objection  was  taken  and  insisted  upon,  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  were  entitled  to  have 
their  bill  considered  irrespective  of  any  objection 
which  might  result  from  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  members  who  were  favorable  to  the  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  to 
vote  for  those  provisions  peculiar  to  New  Mer;ico 
and  California.  I  desired  the  bills  to  be  separate, 
inasmuch  as,  if  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  not  agree  upon  the  provisions  for 
the  organization  of  all  these  Territories,  all  would 
be  deprived  of  government,  Oregon  among  the  rest; 
whereas,  it  standing  alone,  Oregon  might  be  sup- 
plied with  a  territoriali^overnment. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Oregon 
is  content  to  stand  on  her  own  right.s;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  these  rights^re  aflected  by  having  the  bill 
providing  for  her  territorial  government  connected 
with  another  measure  providing  for  the  government 
of  another  people.  It  would  be  in  due  season  to 
raise  this  objection  when  it  is  ascertained  that  such 
difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  Senate  as  calls 
for  the  division  of  the  measures. 

But  the  proposition  of  the  committee  has  encoun- 
tered objections  of  more  importance  than  those 
relating  merely  to  technical  forms.  The  details  of 
the  bill  have  been  misrepresented — grossly  mis- 
represented. It  has  been  described  to  the  country 
as  an  odious  measure;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  it  would  seem,  from  the  comments  be- 
stowed upon  the  bill  here,  that  gentlemen  had 
derived  their  ideas  of  it  rather  from  the  perusal  of 
newspaper  paragraphs  than  from  an  examination 
of  the  bill  itself. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  vindicate  myself  against  the  charges 
involved  in  these  misrepresentations;  and,  second- 
ly, to  vindicate  the  bill  itself.before  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  the  measure  which  has 
been  manifested  here,  has  come  from  my  own  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  may  be  that  I  stand  alone 
in  its  vindication,  but  I  trust  to  be  enabled  to  stand 
upon  my  own  resources,  and  shall  trust  to  my  own 
intelligence  for  my  vindication.     It  is  well  known 
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that  I  represent  a  portion  of  these  States  as  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  the  institution  of  slavery  as  any 
section  of  the  Union.  Ultra,  1  may  indeed  call  the 
people  of  that  portion  of  the  country,  for  they  have 
always  taken  the  most  decided  and  strongest  ground 
in  opposition  to  it.  I  have  had  occasion  heretofore 
to  give  expression  to  their  sentirjients  and  my  own 
upon  that  subject  on  this  floor.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  I  expressed  those  sentiments  in  a  manner,  as 
1  believe,  not  at  all  misundeistood.  I  professed 
my  decided  hostility  to  the  extension  of  this  insti- 
tution to  any  portion  of  this  great  country  under 
our  legislative  control,  where  it  does  not  already 
exist.  I  maintain  the  same  position  still;  and  stand- 
ingupon  that  position,  I  concurred  in  the  bill  report- 
ed by  this  committee.  I  will  add,  that  I  will  defy 
theworld,  with  all  the  ingenuity  tliatcan  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  all  its  demagogisms, 
to  show  that  I  have  abandoned  one  particle  of  the 
principles  heretofore  maintained  by  me  on  this 
floor,  or  one  iota  of  the  constitutional  power  neces- 
sary to  carry  those  principles  oat. 

I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  argu- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill.  My  views  have 
been  already  expressed  on  a  former  occasiotr,  and 
they  have  been  reiterated  by  others  wiio  agree  with 
me  upon  the  legal  principles  which  form  the  basis 
of  my  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  them, 
in  order  to  show  their  application  to  the  -measure 
before  us.  In  doing  this,  1  beg  gentlemen  to  un- 
derstand that  my  remarks  arc  intended  to  meet 
northern  objections.  My  vindication  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  that  quarter  in  which  the  charges  have 
been  made;  and  if,  in  vindicating  myself,  it  should 
happen  that  I  do  not  commend  the  bill  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  southern  gentlemen,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  understanding  ray  purpose,  they  i 
must  judge  for  themselves  of  the  force  of  what  1 
say,  and  of  tlie  propriety  of  su.itaining  a  measure 
which  I  fear  my  arguments  will  not  commend  much 
to  their  favor. 

What,  then,  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill?  What, 
let  me  ask,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  condition  of 
those  provinces?  That  inquiry  has  been  answered 
by  documents  read  at  the  Clerk's  table  this  m.orn- 
ing.  These  Territories  come  to  us  with  an  abso- 
lute,, express  abolition  of  this  whole  system  of 
African  slavery.  It  was  extern-iinated  there  total- 
ly, absolutely,  and  forever.  Such  v/as  the  condi- 
tion of  things  there  when  they  came  under  oui- 
dominion,  and  such,  as  I  maintain,  is  their  condi- 
tion still.  We  have  all  supposed,  until  we  learned 
to  the  contrary  from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i 
this  morning,  that  by  the  lav/  of  nations — the  law 
of  the  civilized  world — the  law  of  equity  and  hu- 
manity, and  of  common  justice,  the  municipal  reg- 
ulations of  a  conqueied  or  ceded  territory,  so  far 
as  they  arc  connected  with  private  rights  and  the 
rights  of  property,  remain  in  force  until  changed 
by  the  legislation  of  the  conquering  power.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  establish  thai  proposition. 
The  question,  indeed,  becomes  this:  Does  the  ces- 
sion of  a  territory  (or  its  concj^uest,  if  you  please 
to  use  the  term)  disorganize  and  destroy  the  whole 
social  system?  Does  it  abrogate  all  civilized 
association?  and  is  every  individual  of  such  a  ter- 
ritory upon  occasion  of  its  cession,  growins:  out  of. 
conquest  or  otherwise,  turned  out  of  thepale  of 
civilization  ?  Does  all  security  for  life,  or  liberty, 
or  property  cease?  Is  the  title  to  all  property  va- 
cated ?  Is  crime  legalized?  if  such  an  expression 
can  be  used  where  there  is  no  law.  And  can  every 
crime  known  to  the  category  of  human  depravity 
be  perpetrated  without  the  power  to  prevent  or  the 
.power  to  punish?  If  not — if  society  can  liold  to- 
gether under  a  cession,  it  follows  that  the  lisa- 
ments  which  hold  it  together,  remain  in  force  until 
they  are  destroyed  by  a  superior  power. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  hold  that  they  do,  until  altered 
by  the  conquering  power;  and  that  when  you  es- 
tablish a  governtflent  there,  you  abrogate  tht  pre- 
viously existing  laws  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  which  you  establish.  * 

Mr.  PHELPS.  Unquestionably.  I  will  not 
differ  with  the  honorable  Senator'on  that  point. 
So  far  as  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  are 
extended  to  the  province,  which  come  in  conflict 
>vith  previously  existing  laws,  the  latter  are  abro- 
gated. There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  the  gen- 
eral principal  is  what  I  contend  for;  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  find  (.hat  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


concurs  with  us  on  that  point.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral arguments  on  that  subject.  I  had  myself  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Senate  on  that  very  point, 
and  I  believe  I  was  fully  sustained  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Baldwin,] 
who  preceded  me,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Davis,]  not  now  present,  and 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Johnson]  and 
New  York,  [iVIr.  Dix,]  and  from  Maine,  [Mr. 
Hamlin.]  Indeed,  I  believe,  with  respect  to  this 
principle  thus  advanced,  there  is  not,  after  the  ex- 
planation of  my  friend  who' sits  behind  me,  [Mr. 
MiLLEK,]  a  difference  of  opinion  anywhere.  If 
these  laws,  then,  are  to  be  retained,  what  is  the 
result?  Here  is  an  express  law  prohibiting  the 
institution  of  slavery;  and  if  it  is  to  remain  in  force 
undisturbed  by  us,  I  ask  honorable  Senators  where 
do  they  find  the  door  open  for  the  introduction  of 
slavery?  I  have  not  stopped  to  cite  authorities.  I 
beHevecl  it  to  be  unnecessary.  Authority  enough 
can  be  cited.  The  most  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  serve  to 
settle  this  point.  This  position,  that  the  law  of  the 
ceded  or  conquered  territory  remains  in  force  until 
altered  by  the  conquering  or  succeeding  power,  is 
now,  I  believe,  the  received  and  acknowledged  law 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  questioned  by  no 
competent  lawyer. 

The  next  principle  upon  which  I  rely  is  equally 
well  settled,  and  is,  I  believe,  controverted  by  no- 
body— that  a  slave  taken  from  a  community  in 
which  the  institution  is  recognized,  into  a  commu- 
nity where  it  does  not  exist,  becomes,  by  the  tran- 
sition, free. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  understand  to  deny  the  position. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  did  not  so  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  He  says  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  places  this  upon  a  different 
footing.  That  position  I  shall  advert  to  presently. 
Well,  thus  far,  I  believe,  there  has  been  a  con- 
currence on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  If  I  de- 
sired a  judicial  concurrence,  I  have  only  to  go  to 
Louisiaim,  the  very  centre  of  the  slave  population, 
where  I  find  decisions  going  as  far  as  any  to  sus- 
tain me  on  this  point.  The  people  of  Louisiana, 
deeply  interested  as  they  are  in  this  species  of 
property,  with  every  inducement  on  earth  to  bias 
their  judgment,  through  their  judicial  tribunals 
concede  this  doctrine.  I  think,  then,  tliat  I  am 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  all  argument  on  this 
subject.  Now,  after  having  advanced  this  argu- 
ment to  the  Senate,  and  found  myself  sustained 
fully  and  absolutely  by  gentlemen  on  all  sides 
I  around  me,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  when  I  am 
!  told  that  this  bill  carries  the  institution  of  slavery 
into  these  Territories,  and  puts  an  eternal  prohi- 
i  bition  upon  its  exclusion  there.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple is  such  an  assertion  made?  I  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  and  found  that  they  concurred  with 
me  fully,  as  they  traveled  -over  the  road  along 
which  I  had  journeyed;  but  found  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  that  when  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  they  had,  unac- 
countably to  me,  shot  off  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion. How  do  these  gentlemen  make  out  that  this 
bill  carries  slavery  into  these  Territories?  Is  that 
the  legitimate  result  of  the  doctrines  whicl^I  iiave 
stated?  How  do  gentlemen  prove,  that  in  carrying 
!  out  these  doctrines  to  their  legitimate  conclusion, 
1  I  have  abandoned  my  former  professions,  and  sub- 
jected myself  to  the  charge  of  having  concurred  in 
"  a  dodging,  skulking,  evasive  bill,  with  a  cow- 
i  ardly  visage?" 

1      Sir,  if  I  were  to  give  a  definition  of  a  coward  in 
!  relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  define  it  to  be  one 
i  who  abandons  his  principles  for  fear  of  popular 
clamor:  I  should  define  it  to  be  one  who  departs 
J  from    his   own    convictions,   lest  somebody  who 
!  does  not  understand  the  subject,  or  who  does  not 
I  choose  to  understand  it,  might  raise  a  cry  of  dis- 
approbation in  some  quarter:  I  should  define  it  to 
I  be  one  who  avails  himself  of  the  excitement  upon 
this  subject,  und  through   its  aid   secures  election 
to  office:  the  man  who  acts  the  part  of  a  political 
weather-cock,  by  indicating  the  slightest  whiffle  in 
the  political  wind,  trembles  at  the  least  indication 
of  popular  excitement,  and  is  paralyzed   by  an 
opinion  which  floats  to  him  upon  the  atmosphere 
of  some  bar-room  discussion. 

I  know  not  what  other  men  may  think  on  the 


subject,  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  here,  if  L 
thought  I  could  depart  one  iota  from  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  advanced,  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
decision  at  the  ballot-box,  my  own  constituents 
would,  in  their  deliberate  judgment,  administer  a 
rebuke  never  to  be  forgoWen.  I  know  them  too 
well  to  imagine  that  they  will  ever  find  fault  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  duty  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject upon  the  part  of  their  representatives.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  trusting  my  reputation,  my  stand- 
ing, and  my  political  existence,  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  that  people.  But  I  never  will  jeop- 
ardize their  integrity  or  my  own,  by  yielding  to  a 
momentary  impulse  which  may  mislead  them  aa 
it  has  misled  others. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  argument  which  I 
was  pursuing.  What  are  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  in  relation  fo  Oregon?  The  people  inhabiting 
that  Territory,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  have 
adopted  what  they  call  provisional  laws;  they  are 
subject  to  our  control.  For  the  present  we  give 
validity  to  these  laws  by  our  approbation.  Now, 
these  laws  exclude  the  institution  of  slavery  entirely 
from  that  Territory.  But  it  is  said  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  a  legislative  power  which  may  alter  them 
with  our  consent.  How  cpuld  we  do  otherwise.' 
But  here  a  plea  in  abatement  is  put  in.  It  is  said 
that  we  have  provided  that  the  laws  shall  remain 
in  force  for  three  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  that  Territorial  Legislature. 
Suppose  they  choose  to  continue  those  laws  in 
force;  they  may  reenact  them.  But,  say  the  gen- 
tlemen, you  should  have  provided  that  the  law 
should  remain  in  force  unless  repealed.  What 
difference  does  it  make?  If  we  suppose  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  Territory  competent  to  reenact 
those  laws,  why,  they  are  competent  to  repeal  them; 
and  e  conversn,  if  competent  to  repeal,  they  are 
oinupetent  to  reenact;  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
difference  is  very  important  bet\yeen  providing 
"  Be  it  enacted,  that  a  certain  law  passed  so  ami 
so, "shall  remain  in  force  until  the  future  action  of 
the  legislature,"  and  providing"  Be  it  enacted,  that 
such  a  law  shall  be  in  force  no  longer,  unless  it 
shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  to  continue 
it."  I  think  the  power  to  do  one  thing  is  compe- 
tent to  dp  the  other.  It  is  the  most  immaterial 
thing  in  the  world,  in  my  judgment,  and  before  I 
would  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  jeop- 
ardize these  bills  on  a  distinction  like  that,  throw- 
ins:  these  Territories  out  of  the  protection  of  law, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  would  select  to  stultify  my- 
self in  some  other  manner. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  more 
worthy,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  I  approve  of  this  provision,  because 
I  know  the  people  of  Oregon  to  be  of  my  way  of 
thinking.  Having  expressed  their  views,  and  be- 
lieving without  doubt  or  hesitation  that  such  would 
continue  to  be  the  views  of  that  people,  I  was  willing 
to  say  to  them,  go  on  and  exclude  this  institution,  as 
I  would  \f  I  were  among  you.  I  suppose  this  con- 
cession to  a  people  whose  opinions  have  already 
been  expressed  on  this  subject,  and  whose  adhe- 
rence to  them  hereafter  cannot  be  doubted,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  "dodging  and  skulking"  this  question. 
No  man  from  the  South  has  the  least  expectation 
that  slavery  will  ever  get  into  Oregon.  Every 
!  consideration  forbids  it.  Now,  whether  the  Ter- 
!  ritorial  Government  continue  the  law  in  force, 
j  according  to  the  plan  of  this  bill  by  reenactment,  or 
I  we  leave  it,  as  the  bill  stood  when  printed,  in  force 
1  until  repealed— in  either  event  the  matter  is  subject 
to  our  control,  for  theycan  do  neither  the  one 
thing  nor  the  other  without  our  consent.  And  I 
take  the  liberty  to  add,  without  anything  of  the 
kind  having  been  expressed  to  me,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon,  at  the  meeting  of  their  Legislature, 
should  pefpetuate  this  law,  southern  gentlemen 
would  not  withhold  their  acquiescence.  They 
would  make  no  question  about  it.  We  had  no 
controversy  about  Oregon  in  the  committee.  It 
was  conceded  as  free  territory.  We  vvere  all  of 
one  mind,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate 
if  this  criticism  of  the  bill  should  destroy  a  measure 
upon  which,  in  that  committee,  composed  of  the 
ultraisms  on  this  subject,  all  were  so  well  agreed. 
I  care  nothinjcabout  this  restriction  of  three  months, 
and  for  the  reason  which  I  have  mentioned.  If 
they  choose  to  perpetuate  the  law,  I  give  them  my 
sanction.  There  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  tha't 
there  will  be  any  controversy  about  it. 
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The  question  now  arises  with  respect  to  the  other 
Territories — New  Mexico  and  California.  Why- 
do  we  put  iheni  upon  a  different  footing?  The  an- 
swer is  easy.  We  thought  that  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon could  be  intrusted  with  the  elective  franchise. 
But  wewere  not  justified  in  extending  that  degree 
of  confidence  to  the  population  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  concur  with  me.  An  elective 
government  in  Oregon  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  our 
own  people,  brought  up  and  instructed  under  our 
institulioiis.  The  exercise  of  that  franchise  by 
the  mongrel  population  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia would  be  as  broad  a  farce  as  could  be  enact- 
ed. Hence  we  made  the  difi'erence.  The  question 
then  was,  how  we  could  organize  a  government 
for  these  Territories,  without  involving  ourselves  in 
this  question  of  slavery.  After  having  rejected  the 
idea  of  an  elective  Legislature  there,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  organize  a  government  on  what  is  called 
the  primitive  plan — consisting  of  a  governor  and 
judges,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s.  As  a  northern  man,  I  objected  to  that 
proposition,  without  a  restriction  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery.  I  was,not  in  favor  of  remov- 
ing this  great  question  from  the  hands  and  control 
of  the  Senate.  I  was  not  disposed  to  send  the 
power  adrift,  to  seek  lodgings  in  some  tenement 
about  this  city.  I  was  not  disposed  to  suffer  it  to 
take  refuge  with  these  appointees  of  the  President. 
What  was  the  result  of  my  objection  ?  A  prohi- 
bition was  included  in  the  bill'  restraining  these 
temporary  governments  from  enacting  laws  on  this 
subject  of  slavery;  and  now,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, I  am  told  that  I  have  concurred  in  a  measure 
which  perpetuatesslaveryin  those  countries.  How 
so?  Why,  says  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine, 
you  have  prohibited  these  men  from  excludin"-  it. 
i  suppose  we  all  agreed  that  it  is  not  there  now, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  brought  there  without  le- 
gislation ;  and  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  and  the 
simplicity  of  my  intellect,  I  supposed  that  if  a 
local  regulation  were  already  made  which  forbade 
,  the  institution,  and  that  regulation  were  left  in 
force,  the  institution  would  be  effectually  excluded. 
My  idea  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  that  the  in- 
stitution being  already  excluded,  if  you  forbade 
any  change  of  the  law,  it  really  was  excluded  for- 
ever. 

This  is  one  of  the  objections  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers,  and  on  account  of  which  the 
committee  is  threatened  with  "  burning  in  ef!\«;y.'''' 
We  of  New  England  have  been  accused  of  not 
only  selling  our  constituents,  but  ourselves  to  per- 
petual disgrace,  and  all  because  we  happened  to 
believe  in  the  old  Yankee  maxim  of  letting  well 
enough  alone. 

What  more  do  gentlemen  require  than  is  given 
in  this  bill?  I  claim  tiiaL,  judging  by  their  own 
platform,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it.  If  they 
demand  an  express  prohibition  of  slavery,  here  is 
a  local  law  now  existing  there,  prohibiting  the  in- 
stitution— a  law  which  we  recognize  and  affirm. 
Why  add  another  law?  Could  you  in  that  way 
make  the  prohibition  any  stronger?  It  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  The  committee  might 
have  decided  upon  the  Wilmot  proviso;  and  if  we 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  this  bill,  does 
any  man  suppose  that  we  would  have  thereby 
changed  the  opinion  or  vote  of  any  man  upon  this 
floor?  No,  sir;  the  Wilmot  proviso  cannot  be 
carried  here. 

If  I  am  right  in  these  views,  (and  southern  gen- 
tlemen can  judge  whether  1  am  or  not— they  are 
aware  1  am  addressing  myself  to  objectors  who 
agree  with  me  in  the  general  principles  I  advance,) 
I  ask,  why  should  I  have  entered  into  an  idle  con- 
test about  a  punctilio  ?  For,  with  these  views,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  is  nothing  but  a  punctilio.  It's  ob- 
ject is  effected  by  other  means. 

I  pass  now  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  bill.  And 
here,  sir,  permit  me  to  advert  to  another  objection 
which  has  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  this  bill  equally 
unfounded.  It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  refers 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  escape  responsibility  by  throwing- 
our  duty  upon  them.  No  greater  mistake' can  be 
made.  The  bill  refers  nothing  to  that  court  which 
falls  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
nor  anything  which  does  not  belong  to  "them 
independently  of  our  action.     This  subject  pre- 


sents itself  in  two  aspects.  First,  as  a  legislative 
question.  Congress  possessing  the«exclusive  power 
of  legislation  over  these  Territories,  the  question  is 
first  presented  to  us  as  one  of  legislation  merely. 
What  law  should  be  passed  on  this  suiiject  of  sla- 
very? Shall  it  be  admitted  or  prohibited  ?  These 
questions  must  be  settled  by  us  in  our  discretion. 
They  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  bill  does  not  profess  to  do  so.  But,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  prove,  we  have  settled  this  matter, 
so  far  as  our  legislation  can  settle  it,  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery. 

First,  in  regard  to  Oregon,  by  continuing  their 
laws  in  force  for  the  present,  and  leaving  the  mat- 
ter to  their  legislation  in  future,  with  a  negative 
upon  their  action  in  Congress,  whicli  will  prevent 
the  introduction  of  slavery  without  our  assent,  k 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  slavery  cannot  exist 
without  a  positive  law  allowing  it.  Should  they 
be  disposed  to  enact  such  a  law,  which  no  one 
supposes  will  ever  be  the  case,  we  have  a  control 
over  it. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, by  leaving  their  present  law  excluding 
slavery  in  force,  and  prohibiting  the  Territorial 
Legislature  from  changing  it.  This  is  all  which 
can  be  done.  To  add  a  prohibition  of  our  own 
would  add. nothing,  because,  first,  we  already  sanc- 
tion the  exclusion;  and  secondly,  if  we  did,  a  sub- 
sequent Congress  might  rejjeal  it.  We  have  done 
all  which  we  can  do. 

In  the  positions  on  which  these  results  are 
founded,  all  gentlemen  on  both  sides  agree  with 
me.     I  will  repeat  them: 

1.  Slavery  exists  only  by  force  of  positive  law 
in  its  favor. 

2.  There  is  now  no  lavir  in  those  provinces 
allowing  it,  but  it  has  been  expressly  abolished 
there. 

3.  The  law  of  those  provinces  remains  in  force 
until  changed  by  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  bill  prohibits  the  Territorial  Legislature 
from  changing  it. 

5.  I  may  add,  that  if  Congress  enact  now  an 
express  prohibition,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  exist- 
ing prohibition,  and  might  be  repealed  by  any 
subsequent  Congress. 

What  more,  then,  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
legislation  than  this  bill  proposes?  I  have  said 
that  I  believe  all  agree  in  these  positions.  I  be- 
lieve neither  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ber- 
rien] nor  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calhoun]  deny  them.  What,  then,  do  those  gen- 
tlemen insist  upon,  and  what  is  the  judicial  ques- 
tion which  is  alluded  to?  I  understand  those 
gentlemen  to  insist  that  the  Constitution  guaran- 
ties to  the  people  of  the  slave  States  their  property 
in  slaves,  and  that  by  force  of  the  Constitution 
tliey  are  equally  protected  in  that  property  in  the 
Territories  if  they  choose  to  migrate  there  with  it. 
This  (question  is  purely  a  judicial  question.  If 
such  be  the  true  interpretation  and  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Constitution,  how  can  any  act  of  Con- 
gress change  it?  Can  we  repeal  the  Constitution? 
And  if  a  question  arises  as  to  the  construction  of 
that  instrument,  does  it  not  belong  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  it?  How,  then,  can  it  be  said 
that  we  refer  to  that  tril)unal  a  question  which 
belongs  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  which  we 
cannot  take  ftvm  them  if  we  would? 

What,  then,  does  this  bill  provide  in  relation  to 
the  judicial  power  of  the  Territories  ?  That  power 
must  be  given  to  them,  for  every  gentleman  will 
perceive  that  restrictions  upon  the  judicial  power 
in  relation  to  this  subject  would  render  the  arrange- 
ment nugatory  and  good  for  nothing.  If  this 
question  arises,  it  must  be  acted  upon  judicially, 
and  a  restriction  upon  the  judiciary  of  theTerritory 
would  render  the  whole  inoperative.  But  I  was 
no  more  willing  to  trust  the  judicial  power  than  I 
was  to  trust  the  legislative  power,  most  especially 
as  it  was  composed  of  the  same  persons. 

The  question  then  aro«e,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
And  here  let  me  inquire,  what  is  the  question  that 
is  to  go  to  the  Judicia-y?  It  is  the  question  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  for  that  is  the  claim  of 
southern  gentlemen^  ,  All  that  was  necessary,  then, 
was  to  provide  for  an  appeal  which  would  bring 
this  subject  directly  before  the  Supreme  C(;)urt  as 
the  constitutional  expounders  of  that  instrument. 
Is  there  any  skulking  or  dodging  here  ?     If  I  were 


at  liberty  to  detail  what  took  place  in  committee, 
I  believe  that,  for  one,  I  should  be  exonerated  from 
the  charge  of  dodging  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
But  I  suy  here,  as  I  said  there,  if  there  be  a  con- 
stitutional question  in  the  case,  I  am  willingto  leave 
its  deci.sion  to  the  constitutional  authorities.  I 
cannot  repudiate  them.  Shall  we  distrust  the 
coordinate  department  of  the  Government  ?  I  may 
distrust  the  President..  He  was  not  elected  by  my 
vote;  but  while  he  is  in  office  as  a  coordinate 
department  of  the  Government,  he  is  entitled  to  my 
confidence  as  a  leo;islator,  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
submits  any  matter  to  his  constitutional  control. 
How  is  it  with  the  Supjeme  Court?  Shall  I  dis- 
trust them  ?  Shall  I  refuse  to  submit  the  matter 
to  their  decision  ?  I  belong  to  a  class  of  politicians 
who  have  uniformly  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
that  court,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  find  Whigs  of  the  North  dis- 
owning or  distrusting  its  constitutional  authority. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  either  from  political  friends  or 
political  opponents,  that  that  court  has  in  any  degree 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  country.  In  the  in- 
tegrity and  capacity  of  that  court  I  have  equal 
confidence.  Who  doubts  the  integrity  or  the 
learning  of  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  ?  And 
who  is  prepared  to  sa'y  that  that  court  has  become 
so  degenerate,  and  is  filled  with  such  unworthy 
men,  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  ?  I  can 
preach  no  such  heresy,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  this  as  a  constitutional  question  to  that 
court.  If  the  court  decide  against  me,  I  will  sub- 
mit. If  we  cannot  trust  the  pov/er  there,  where, 
in  Heaven's  name,  shall  we  repose  it?  To  what 
earthly  tribunal  will  gentlemen  refer  the  question? 
I  might  take  it  home  to  a  Whig  caucus  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  but  their  decision  would  hardly  bind 
the  people  of  the  South.  We  may  decide  it  here, 
but  to  what  would  our  decision  amount?  My 
friend  from  New  Jersey  seems  to  think  that  the 
country  would  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress, though  not  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Does  experience  sustain  the  Senator  in 
that  view  ?  Did  the  people  acquiesce  in  the  decis- 
ion upon  the  tariff  of  1842?  Did  not  the  people, 
instead  of  acquiescing,  take  the  liberty  of  changing 
their  legislators  and  abolish  that  tariff?  I  hope  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  does  not  consider  us 
estopped  from  finding  fault  with  that  last  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  forbear  any 
remark,  except  to  say  that  if  there  be  any  question 
as  to  the  practicability  under  this  bill  of  carrying 
the  subject  to  the  Supreme  Court,  let  the  bill  be 
amended.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  gentle- 
man, with  the  view  of  closing  this  whole  contro- 
versy on  this  point,  will  prepare  an  amendment 
removing  this  objection.  It  is  not  necessary,  then, 
to  argue  that  point.  But  the  bill  has  been  mpst 
grossly  misrepresented.  We  are  told  that  we  pro- 
pose to  abandon  our  legislative  control  over  the 
subject — to  call  on  some  other  department  of  the 
Government  to  act  for  us,  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility from  our  shoulders.  What  portion  of  the 
bill  justifies  that  charge?  Where  will  gentlemen 
find  the  proposition  to  commit  this  subject  as  a 
legislative  question  to  the  judges  of  the  Supieme 
Court?  I  should  !>e  loth  to  believe  that  any  Sena- 
tor upon  this  floor  could  imagine  that  such  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  bill.  What  do  y.ou  propose  to 
refer  to  the  Supreme  Court?  Nothing  as  a  matter 
of  reference.  We  simply  leave  (hat  court  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  functions  of  determining  this 
constitutional  question.  We  leave  the  power  in 
their  hands  just  where  the  Constitution  placed  it, 
and  we  do  so  because  we  are  not  competent  to 
withdraw  it.  Does  not  the  bill  place  the  subject 
where  no  legislation  but  that  of  Congress  can  bear 
on  it,  and.  provide  for  the  decision  of  any  constitu- 
tional questiofi  which  may  lie  beyond  legislation, 
by  the  very  authority  appointed  by  the  Constitution 
itself  for  that  purpose? 

Sir,  what  would  "-entlemen  have  ?  Will  they  go 
for  the  Wilmot  proviso?  Will  they  go  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787?  Suppose  we  enact  them  in  this  l^ll. 
And  su|ipose  the  court  should  decide,  after  all,  that 
there  was  a  constitutional  guarantee  as  insisted  on 
by  my  friends  from  the  South  in  relation  to  this 
species  of  property,  and  that  our  provision  is  un- 
constitutional. Stippose,  further,  that  we  extend 
the  ordinance  of  1787  over  these  Territories,  and 
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ihat  the  moment  they  become  States  they  repeal  it, 
and  the  question  goes  to  theSupreme  Court  whether 
our  ordinance  was  binding  upon  that  people.  How 
is  my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  in  that  case,  to 
withdraw  the  subject  from  the  Supreme  Court? 
Will  he  call  upon  them  to  relihqtiish  that  power? 
Does  not  every  gentleman  see  that  we  have  left  the 
subject  where  we  must  leave  it,  and  that  there  is 
no  "  evasion  "  here  ? 

Mr.  IMILLER.  The  Senator  has  misunderstood 
my  argument.  This  bill  will  present  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  without  being  accompanied  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  upon  the  legislation  of 
Congress;  but  if  the  bill  be  accompanied  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  tlje  Supreme  Court  may,  in  its  de- 
cision, say,  that  according  to  the  Constitution,  there 
being  no  act  of  Congress  inhibiting  slavery,  slavery 
may  be  established  in  the  Territories;  but  if  Con- 
gress acted  on  the  subject,  having  power  to  do  so, 
slavery  must  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  was  aware  that  the  Senator 
made  that  distinction.  But  suppose  both  he  and 
I  are  right,  that  this  act  of  Congress  virtually  leaves 
in  force  the  law  of  Mexico,  is  not  that  a  legisla- 
tive act,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  on  the  subject? 
If  the  question  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  are  informed ,  that  when  these  Territories  came 
into  the  Union,  they  canne  in  with  such  laws,  and 
that  Congress  left  them  in  force:  will  not  the  court 
regard  the  act  of  Congress  as  a  legislative  deter- 
mination on  the  matter?  and  how  can  the  gentle- 
man distinguish  between  our  action  negatively  and 
our  action  positively?  Suppose  a  bill  introduced 
here  to  prohibit  slavery  in  these  Territories:  would 
the  action  of  Pongress  add  any  diflerent  constitu- 
tional phase  to  the  question  ?  The  Senator  from 
Maine  told  us  that  every  schoolboy  in  the  country 
knows  that  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  settle  a  po- 
litical question.  Sir,  call  it  a  political  question  or 
what  you  please,  have  I  not  shown  that  the  legis- 
lative power  is  exhausted  in  providing  that  the 
local  law  shall  not  be  repealed  ?  And  if  the  Consti- 
tution overrides  that  legislation  and  abrogates  that 
law,  how  can  we  remedy  the  mischief?  What 
power  is  there  in  this  country  that  can  decide  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, unless  it  be  the  Supreme  Court?  No  other. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  repudiate  the  authority 
of  that  tribunal;  but  in  that  case  we  must  deny  the 
authority  of  the  instrument  itself,  if  we  deny  ihe 
power  delegated  by  it. 

But  it  is  asked  by  other  Senators  why  we  did 
not  settle  this  question  ?  My  friend  from  New 
Jersey  has  told  us  this  morning  that  the  committee 
was  raised  to  settle  this  difficult  constitutional  ques- 
tion. I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  I  had  supposed 
that  I  was  placed  on  that  committee  with  that  view, 
I  would  never  have  troubled  the  committee  with 
my  presence.  What,  sir!  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  raised  to  decide  a  mere  judicial  question, 
and  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  every  member 
was  doubtless  deliberately  formed  !  The  committee 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Senate 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  it  had  been 
placed.  But  to  my  northern  friends  who  ask  this 
question,  I  say  that  we  havt  decided  it  as  a  legis- 
lative question,  involving  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing this  institution  into  those  Territories,  in 
exact  conformity  to  their  principles  and  mine.  If, 
then,  they  believe  with  me  in  the  result  to  which 
I  come,  why  ask  me  why  we  did  not  settle  this 
question?  I  think -we  have  settled  it  for  the  time 
being,  so  far  as  legislation  can  settle  it.  But  we 
cannot  tie  the  hands  of  another  Congress,  or  bind 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  objected  to  the  bill,  that  it  settles  nothing? 

Other  objections  have  been  urged;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  we  were  told  that  this  compromise 
is  all  on  one  side.  I  do  not  know  but  the  Senator 
is  right.  I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  Sen- 
ator, however,  that  if  it  be  all  on  one  side,  he  and 
I  are  the  last  men  who  ought  to  complain  of  it. 
If  it  meet  the  approbation  of  our  southern  friends, 
I,  for  one,  have  too  much  sense  to  say  that  I  have 
madiS  too  gocjd  a  hjargain.  This  is  an  objection 
not  often  heard  in  our  part  of  the  country.  But 
.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  asked,  where  is  the 
compromise?  The  compromise  consists  in  this: 
the  people  of  the  South  concede  to  us  that  we  may 
let  the  territorial  law  stand  as  it  is;  and  we  concede 


to  them,  that  if  they  have  any  constitutional  rights 
affected  by  the  action  of  this  body,  they  may 
appeal  to  the  constitutional  tribunals  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  those  rights;  in  short,  they  yield  to  us 
the  matter  of  legislation,  and  concede  that  we  may 
enact  such  laws  as  we  think  exclude  slavery  from 
these  Territories,  reserving  to  themselves  (what 
we  cannot  deprive  them  of)  the  right  to  test, 
before  the  constitutional  tribunal,  the  constitGtion- 
ality  of  those  laws. 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  is,  that  the  law  will 
not  be  carried  out;  that  slavery  will  be  introduced 
in  despite  of  law;  that  the  question  of  freedom 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  judicial  tribunals, 
as  the  slave  would  be  ignorant  of  his  rights  and 
also  unable  to  enforce  them. 

To  these  objections  my  ansvi'er  is  a  very  short 
one.  If  the  law  is  not  to  be  regarded,  of  what  con- 
sequence is  it  what  that  law  is?  Will  the  Wilmot 
proviso  or  the  ordinance  of  1787  be  any  better  if 
they  are  not  regarded?  Will  the  slave  be  any  bet- 
ter informed  or  better  able  to  enforce  his  rights 
under  one  form  of  law  which  gives  him  freedom 
than  another?  What  kind  of  law  will  gentlemen 
enact  if  they  assume  beforehand  that  their  laws 
will  not  be  enforced  ? 

Sir,  if  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine  thinks 
as  I  do,  that  the  institution  is  now  excluded,  surely 
he  will  not  complain  that  the  subject  is  leTt  where 
it  is.  Does  he  wish  to  change  the  state  of  things 
of  which  he  approves?  If  it  stands  on  a  better 
footing  than  we  can  put  it  upon,  by  an  unsucces.s- 
ful  attempt  at  the  Wilmot  proviso,  then  by  all 
means  let  it  remain.  But  almost  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  the  Senator  charges  us  with  doing  noth- 
ing, he  charges  us  with  declaring  that  slavery  shall 
not  be  prohibited,  because  we  do  not  suffer  the 
Territorial  Legislature  to  act.  If  this  were  original 
with  the  Senator  I  should  think  it  entitled  to  more 
consideration,  but  it  comes  from  various  quarters. 
We  are  admonished  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
of  our  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty,  while  none  of 
them  can  give  you  an  accurate  account  of  the  pro- 
visions and  effect  of  the  bill.  Sir,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  declamation  upon  the  subject.  Gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  able,  although  the  bil'r  is  open 
to  their  inspection,  to  point  out  its  defects,  or  to 
show  us  how  it  tolerates  slavery.  An  important 
argument  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill,  an  argument 
which  goes  to  explain  its  legal  import  and  effect, 
is  denominated  sophistry.  The  very  gentlemen 
who  bestowed  the  epithet  upon  it  have  repeated 
my  argument  word  for  word;  and  if  there  be  soph- 
istry, then  the  paternity  lies  with  them.  They 
have  agreed  with  me  almost  entirely,  and  yet  there 
is  something  in  the  bill  which  their  astuteness  has 
not  enabled  them  to  discover,  but  which  requires 
sophistry  to  conceal.  Now,  sir,  I  put  the  question, 
where  have  we  dodged,  or  endeavored  to  shuffle 
off  the  question  ?  Suppose  we  had  recommended 
to  the  Senate  not  to  act  upon  it  either  way,  but  to 
defer  it  to  a  more  favorable  opportunity,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  there  was  a  shuffling  off  of  the 
question.  But  I  ask,  where  is  the  shuffling,  where 
is  the  skulking  in  relation  to  it?  I  believe  1  am 
about  the  last  man  to  be  charged  with  skulking, 
for,  judging  fpm  present  appearances,  I  am  stand- 
ing alone  among  my  Whig  friends  of  the  North  in 
my  vindication  of  this  measure,  and  am  perhaps  ren- 
dering myself  obnoxious  to  all  the  Whig  party  in 
the  North.  Sir,  I  know  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion that  is  going  on — I  know  how  a  man  may  be- 
come obnoxious  to  public  feeling  under  the  excited 
sensibility  of  that  feeling.  Sir,  I  know  the  oppro- 
brious epithets  that  may  be  applied;  Imay.be  hung 
or  burnt  in  effigy;  but,  sir,  having  formed  my 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  and  of  the 
expediency  of  adopting  it,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand 
here  and  vindicate  those  opinions,  let  the  opinions 
or  feelings  of  my  friends  at  the  North  be  what 
they  may.  •  1  do  not  "skulk;"  and  I  tell  gentle- 
men, that  although  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  are 
to  be  put  in  operation,  I  shall  never  shrink  from 
the  vindication  of  my  own  honest  convictions,  here 
or  elsewhere. 

But  what  could  the  committee  do?  Here  is  a 
very  important  question — the  most  troublesome, 
dangerous,  alarming  question  that  has  arisen  since 
the  Government  was  established*  a  question  more 
difficult  of  adjustment,  pregnant  with  greater  dan- 
ger to  our  institutions,  with  greater  danger  to  the 
harjinony  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  than  any 


question  which  has  heretofore  arisen,  or  is  likely 
hereafter  to  arise.  Sir,  the  committee  have  pro- 
posed the  only  measure  which  their  ingenuity 
could  devise;  and  if  their  jiroposition  is  not  satis- 
factory, let  me  ask  gentlemen  who  object  to  it, 
what  is  it  that  they  would  propose?  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  fauFt.  Nothing  was  ever  done  right 
in  the  estimation  of  all.  The  world  itself,  and  man- 
its  inhabitant,  were  made  wrong  in  the  opinion  of 
some  modern  philanthropists;  but  it  is  well  for  us 
they  have  not  the  power  of  making  it  over  again. 
But  let  me  conjure  gentlemen  who  find  fault,  to^ 
inform  us  what  proposition  they  would  present. 
Let  them  tetl  us  what  is  to  be  done.  If  this  meas- 
ure is  not  palatable  to  them,  what  do  they  propose? 
Sir,  we  have  the  Missouri  compromise:  will  these 
gentlemen  go  for  it?  Will  the  Senators,  either  of 
them,  go  for  it?  Will  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey go  for  it?  They  answer,  no.  If  they  will  not 
sustain  it,  will  they  censure  the  committee  for  not 
recommending  what  they  condemn?  Will  they 
censure  me  for  not  proposing  a  compromise  against 
which  both  they  and  I  are  committed? 

Well,  what  else  is  there?  The  Wilmot  proviso. 
These  gentlemen  will  go  for  that.  So  will  I.  E 
am  not  behind  them  on  that  subject.  But  will  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  do  so?  I  knew,  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  knew,  that  if  we  met 
this  question  upon  the  ground  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, we  would  be  voted  down,  and  it  was  not  my 
disposition  to  present  the  question  to  the  Senate  irs 
such  a  form  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  decided 
against  me.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  carrying  out 
the  principles  and  views  of  my  constituents,  to 
make  up  an  issue  in  my  case,  which  I  know  must 
be  decided  against  me.  1  may  be  permitted,  I 
hope,  to  borrow  something  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience. If  I  were  about  to  present  a  case  before 
a  judge  whose  capacity  I  distrusted,  or  a  jury  in 
whom  I  had  no  confidence,  I  should  feel  at  liberty 
to  save  my  case  if  1  could,  by  moving  for  a  con- 
tinuance, or  by  changing  the  mere  form  of  the  issue. 
Knowing  that  the  Senate  could  not  be  brought  to 
carry  out  my  purpose  in  that  form,  I  felt  at  liberty 
to  attain  my  object  inanother  way,  and-at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  an  arrangement  altogether  more 
satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  freedom  than  an 
unfavorable  decision  upon  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
The  proposition  of  the  committee  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  presented  which  affords  the  slight- 
est chance  of  an  adjustment  of  this  matter,  even 
for  the  present.  I  should  be  gratified  if  any  gentle- 
m.an  of  the  Senate  could  propose  anything  more 
satisfactory.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was» 
to  extricate  Congress  from  the  difficulty  in  which 
we  were  placed  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  effect  its  agitation  is  likely  to 
have  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  very  conve- 
nient electioneering  topic.  My  own  sentiments 
are  known.  I  am  hostile  to  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, but  I  trust  that  my  hostility  is  to  be  regulated 
by  national  and  constitutional  views:  but  my  sen- 
timents shall  not  be  degraded  by  bemg  applied  to 
this  wretched  business  of  demagogism  or  popular 
excitement.  I  caution  gentlemen  on  this  subject. 
Gunpowder  is  a  very  good  thing  to  fight  with,  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  explode  too  much  of  it  at  once. 
Popular  excitement  is  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled 
with  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other.  All  expe- 
rience shows  us  the  danger  of  tampering  with 
popular  feeling.  There  is  not  a  page  in  history, 
from  the  creation  to  the  present  day,  more  pregnant 
with  warning  than  the  page  that  is  now  being 
enacted.  There  is  inquietude,  restlessness,  desire 
for  change,  pervading  every  portion  of  the  world. 
We  have  seen  the  wheels  of  revolution  revolving 
in  Europe,  and  can  any  one  tell  when  those  wheels 
will  stop,,  or  who  is  the  last  victirn  that  shall  be 
crushed  beneath  them?  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago 
that  we  were  congratulating  a  people  upon  their 
success  thus  far  in  the  course  of  revolution.  An 
individual  who  had  spent  his  life  over  his  books, 
unknown  to  the  political  world,  sprung  into  politi- 
cal existence  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  restless  people  in  the  world;  and,  sir, 
our  congratulations  had  hardly  reached  him  before 
the  revolutionary  wheel  which  bore  him  triumph- 
antly to  the  top,  threw  him  from  his  high  position 
into  comparative  insignificance  and  obscurity. 
Where  will  this  movement,  now  proceeding  with 
such  tremendous  power,  terminate?    There  is  but 
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one  intelligence  which  can  predict  its  termination, 
and  bat  one  power  that  can  control  its  results,  and 
that  power  is  not  a  human  power.  We  are  fol- 
iowins:  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fellow-men  of  the 
'Old  World;  popular  excitement  and  popular  vio- 
lence are  not  unknown  in  our  own  country.  The 
man  who  endeavors  to  carry  this  excitement  to 
extremes,  and  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  this  people 
from  each  other,  to  the  danger  and  perhaps  destruc- 
tion of  our  institutions,  should  be  careful  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  can  control  the  tempest  upon  which 
lie  attempts  to  ride.  The  history  of  the  Old  World 
shows  that  thedemag-ogue  who  puts  in  motion  the 
passions  of  men,  and  drives  them  to  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  deposits  his  bones  at  last  in  one  undis- 
tinguishable  mass  with  those  of  his  victims.  And 
in  this  more  peaceful  hemisphere,  which  revolution 
«.nd  anarchy  have  not  yet  reached,  the  political  agi- 
tator, who  rises  upon  a  whirlwind  of  excitement, 
finds,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  an  early  political 
grave. 

Sir,  I  have  no  particular  anxiety  on  this  subject 
because  of  any  peculiar  intei-est  I  may  have  in  the 
agitations  of  the  day.  I  know  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  to  make  what  is  called 
political  capital,  by  operating  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  masses.  How  far  they  may  be  successful  in 
this  case  is  not  for  me  to  say.  They  are,  1  sup- 
pose, tired  of  old  associations,  and  are  seeking 
about  for  something  new,  A  new  political  church 
has  recently  been  formed,  which  may  serve  as  a 
soi't  of  city  of  refuge  to  unfortunate  politicians; 
but  I  know  enough  of  the  people  of  the  North  to 
know  that  although  they  may  be  thus  played  upon 
for  the  moment,  yet  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
their  discretion,  integrity,  and  sound  judgment,  to 
believe  that  all  tliis  excitement  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary. That  they  will  not  look  upon  it  in  the  end 
with  sober  discretion,  at  least,  I  have  no  fear.  Sir, 
I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  will  change;  but  I  do  intend  to 
say  that  the  excitement  got  up  by  mistaken  repre- 
sentations of  this  bill  will  subside;  that  they  will 
in  the  end  do  the  bill  and  do  me  justice;  and  that 
they  will  content  themselves  with  a  rational  oppo- 
sition to  the  institution,  without  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  demagogue,  or  forming 
sectional  distinctions  which  may  endanger  the  sta- 
bihty  of  the  Union,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
shall  not  contribute  to  the  production  of  a  danger- 
ous excitement  which  may  tend  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 

I  have  thus  expressed  my  views  on  the  subject, 
because  I  have  felt  myself  somewhat  implicated, 
if  this  bill  carry  on  its  face  a  cowardly  aspect,  its 
authors  are  responsible  for  that  aspect.  But  the 
epithet  "  cowardly"  would  be  more  applicable  to 
those  who  watch  with  trembling  anxiety  the  politi- 
cal vane,  the  turning  and  eddying  of  popular  im- 
pulse— who  waver  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
lest  an  honest  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  jud.iments  and  their  own  consciences  should 
€xpose  them  to  a  groundless  censure  from  their 
political  enemies,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  the  treach- 
ery of  political  friends,  and  who  are  paralyzed  by 
the  slightest  breath  of  popular  disapprobation, 
grounded  upon  opinions  formed  without  sufficient 
information,  hotly  conceived  and  hastily  expressed. 

Upon  this  subject  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
another  consideration.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
bringing  this  agitating  question  upon  the  country. 
It  came  here  by  no  agency  of  mine.  The  respon- 
sibility lies  elsewhere.  It  originated  in  the  meas- 
ure of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  From,  that  meas- 
ure followed  the  Mexican  war,  from  that  war 
followed  this  conquest,  and  from  the  conquest  fol- 
lows this  agitating  and  troublesome  question.  1 
am  not  responsible  for  the  origin  of  this  difficulty, 
but  there  are  men  on  this  floor  who  are.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  over  the  way,  who  has 
so  liberally  bestowed  his  denunciations  upon  this 
bill,  I  believe  gave  a  casting  vote  in  favor  of  that 
annexation.  Whether  he  represented  the  opin- 
ions of  his  constituents  on  that  occasion,  whether 
he  stood  in  awe  of  their  instructions,  whether  he 
was  in  dread  of  their  vengeance  in  the  shape  of 
burning  in  effigy,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  his  casting  vote  determined  the 
momentous  question — that  casting  vote  brought 
upon  us  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  now 
surrounded.  Sir,  if  that  honorable  Senator,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  these  wholesale  epithets  of 


reproval  upon  the  committee  and  the  bill;  instead 
of  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  in  terms  ko  offen- 
sive, had  united  with  his  former  friends  in  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement  of  the  question  which  he 
and  they  have  brought  upon  us,  it  would  have 
been  a  little  more  satisfactory.  I  call  upon  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  the  man  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  this  difficulty,  to  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel;  and  as  he  went  with  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  his  friends 
on  a  former  occasion,  let  him  unite  with  those 
gentlemen  now  upon  some  terms  of  compromise 
or  adjustment.  Sir,  if  this  subject  is  to  be  made 
a  subject  of  popular  excitement,  and  my  name  is 
to  be  bandied  about  in  connection  with  it  as  an 
object  of  reproach;  or  if  my  old  coat  and  jacket 
are  to  be  stuffed  with  straw  and  burnt,  I  confess, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  prefer  that  the  man 
who  brought  about  this  state  of  things,  if  he  can- 
not take  my  place,  should  at  least  furnish  his  old 
coat  and  jacket  to  add  to  the  conflagration.  It 
required  no  great  foresight  to  predict  these  con- 
sequences at  the  time  of  that  annexation.  We  are 
now  where  we  expected  to  be  when  we  protested 
against  it.  We  were  driven  into  the  measure  and 
its  consequences  by  some  of  our  northern  friends, 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  stand  pretty  much  on 
that  occasion  where  I  am  now,  alone.  As  they 
forced  us  into  it,  for  Heaven's  sake  let  them  be 
generous  enough  to  unite  with  us  now  in  endeav- 
oring to  extricate  us  from  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  said:  I  do  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill,  for  I 
have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion  I  could  add  anything  new  to  what 
has  been  already  said  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  sir, 
[  have  no  great  disposition  to  talk  for  the  mere 
sake  of  talking.  I  have  risen  rather  to  do  justice 
to  a  gentleman  who  is  absent  than  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  but  a 
very  few  minutes.  I  allude,  sir,  to  General  Cass. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  discussion,  I  have 
been  appealed  to  by  gentlemen  whose  political 
opinions  may,  on  some  points,  differ,  but  who  rank 
am.ongst  the  friends  of  General  Cass,  by  v/hom  I 
have  been  told  that  the  vote  which  I  was  about  to 
_give,  or  the  action  which  I  might  take  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  would  have  a  tendency  to  affect  the 
election  of  General  Cass.  I  have  been  told,  that 
inasmuch  as  I  have  succeeded  him  in  this  Senate, 
am  known  to  be  his  personal  and  political  friend, 
have  been  placed  on  the  electoral  ticket  in  my  own 
State,  and  have  conversed  with  that  distinguished 
gentleman  after  his  return,  my  action  would  be 
considered  as  reflecting  the  opinions  of  General 
Cass  on  this  exciting  and  all-important  suliject. 
My  object  in  rising,  then,  has  been  chiefly  to 
declare  to  the  Senate  that  I  never  have,  verbally 
or  otherwise,  had  any  intimation  of  General  Cass's 
opinions  upon  this  subject  that  were  not  known  to 
all  from  the  declarations  made  in  his  response  to 
the  committee  who  notified  him  of  his  nomination. 
I  will  add,  that  I  have  not  received  a  solitary  line 
from  any  citizen  of  my  own  State  on  this  subject. 
I  have  been  left  by  ray  friends  there  to  act  as  my 
judgment  shall  dictate.  So  far  I  have  endeavored 
so  to  act,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  Senate.  I  am 
aware,  sir,  that  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
resting  upon  me  as  a  Senator,  and  not  only  as  a 
Senator  generally,  but  as  coming  from  Michigan, 
and  as  being  personally  and  politically  the  friend  of 
General  Cass;  but  I  shall  shrink  from  no  responsi- 
bility. My  main  object  has  been  to  know  what 
is  right  in  this  matter:  when  I  know  that,  I  trust  I 
have  the  moral  courage  to  do  it,  regardles.s  of  con- 
sequences. If  we  are  to  believe  the  tenth  part  of 
what  we  hear  and  see  published  against  General 
Cass,  he  certainly  has  sins  enough  of  his  own  to 
bear,  without  being  responsible  for  anything  that 
I  may  do  here. 

Having  stated  that  I  am  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  sort  the  exponent  of  General  Cass's  opinions 
upon  the  subject,  I  will  now  add,  that  when  the 
question  was  taken  upon  raising  this  committee,  I 
voted  against  the  motion,  because  I  desired  to  act 
directly  upon  the  Oregon  bill.  I  believed  it  was 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of  Oregon  that  we 
should  do  so.  I  was  willing  to  meet  any  question 
that  might  come  up.  The  Senate  directed  other- 
wise, and  I  then  voted  for  the  committee  that  was 


chosen,  every  one  of  them;  ai^d  when  the  honor- 
able and  distinguished  chairman  of  that  committee 
reported  the  bill,  I  listened  with  great  pleasure, 
and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  interest,  to  the 
remarks  which  he  made,  when  I  learned  from  him 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the 
platform  upon  which  we  would  be  called  upon  to 
stand  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  I  was  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I 
could  see  the  rainbow  of  peace,  I  thought  this 
exciting  question  might  be  disposed  of  without  a 
di.ssolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  shedding  of  blood, 
as  had  been  intimated  by  some  gentlemen  on  this 
4oor.  When  the  motion  was  made  to  amend  the 
bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the  20th  section,  I 
voted  for  it,  still  preferring  that  the  question  should 
be  taken  upon  Oregon  alone,  and  not  to  have  it 
blended  with  New  Mexico  and  California.  I  have 
been  anxious  to  see  this  question  adjusted;  and 
although  I  do  not  approve  of  this  bill — for  there 
are  parts  of  it  to  which  I  decidedly  object — yet  if 
I  saw  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  depended  on  my 
own  vote,  and  if  its  passage  would  be  the  means 
of  settling  this  question,  though  it  were  to  cast 
me  into  politioal  ol)livion,  though  it  were  to  be  the 
last  act  of  my  political  life,  I  would  vote  for  the 
bill  with  pleasure.  I  fear,  however,  from  what  I 
"have  heard  in  the  Senate  since  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  that  its  friends  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. And  why,  sir.'  A  political  storm  is  rising 
in  the  North  which  is  destined  to  become  a  tornado 
before  it  is  allayed.  Gentlemen  who  are  seeking 
to  direct  it  for  their  own  benefit  may  not  be  able  to 
succeed;  but  the  prospect  cannot  but  be  regarded 
with  apprehension  by  every  patriotic  citizen.  God 
knows  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  excitement 
which  now  prevails;  and  therefore  I  say  again, 
that  if  1  could  feel  an  assurance  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  settle  the  question,  though  it 
were  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  would  vote  for  it. 
And  permit  me  to  repeat,  once  for  all,  that  what- 
ever I  may  say  or  do  liere,  I  am  myself  alone  to 
be  held  responsible  for  it. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CORWIN. 
Mr.  CORWIN  said:  Mr.  President,  I  should 
scarcely  undertake  to  assign  to  the  Senate  a  reason 
for  prolonging  this  debate,  especially  after  the  very 
elaborate  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  which  has  been  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  feel  compelled,  however,  from  various 
considerations,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Senate,  to  state,  in  very  few  words,  if  that  he  pos- 
sible, what  my  objections  are  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill;    and,  it  may  be,  to  offer  some  few  observa- 
tions in  reply  to  such  propositions  as  have  been 
announced,  at  various  times  during  this  debate,  by 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber.   1  have 
listened  with  great  eagerness,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  discussion,  to   everything  that  has 
been  said,  with  the  most  sincere  and  unfeigned 
desire  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
primary  elements  and  principles  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  bill.     And   I  think  I  may 
say,   without  exposing   myself  to  the  charge  of 
egotism,  that  I  feel  as  little  the  influences  which 
have  been  spoken   of  by  the  Senator   from  Ver- 
mont as  it  is  desirable  that  any  gentleman,  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  legislator,  should  feel.     I  do  not 
participate,  however,  I  may  advertise  gentlemen, 
in    the   belief  which  has   been   so  constantly  ex- 
pressed duringthis  discussion,  that  this  is  a  subject 
which  is  likely  to  produce  that  terrible   and   mo- 
mentous excitement  that  is  spoken  of.    I  believe,  if 
this  principle  were  discussed  solemnly,  and,  so  to 
speak,  abstractedly  from  those  extraneous  circum- 
stance's too  frequently  adverted   to  here,  that  we 
should  be  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  to  ourselves,  and  at  more  satisfac- 
tory results,  I  hope,  to  those  who  are  to  come  aftir 
us.     I  have  no   belief  that  the  passage  of  a  law, 
such  as  is  now  before  the  Senate,  will  produce  a 
disruption  of  the  bonds  that  hold  this  Union  to- 
gether.    I  have  no  belief  that  the  passage  of  the 
law  so  much  deprecated  by  some  gentlemen  mi 
this  side,  by  the  name,  if  you  please,  of  the"  Wil- 
mot  proviso,"  could,  by  any  possibility  whatever, 
induce  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union,  which, 
we  are  told,  is  so  much  excited  on  the  subject,  to 
tear  themselves  asunder  from   the  constitutional 
compact  by  which  we  are  all  held  together.     Sir, 
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Senate. 


if  I  entertained  an  opinion  of  tbi,i  kinrl,  I  sliould 
scarcely  tl>ink  a  seat  on  this  floor  worili  possessing 
for  a  single  day.  I  do  not  think  the  technical 
term  spoken  of  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
"Wilmot  proviso,"  can  of  itself  exercise  that  in- 
iluence  upon  statesmen  of  exalted  intellect  of  the 
South,  which  has  been  intimated  by  gentlemen  who 
have  participated  in  this  debate.  What  ia  this 
terrible  Wilmot  proviso,  that  has  been  erected  here 
and  elsewhere  into  such  a  raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones,  to  use  a  very  expressive  phraseof  the  nur- 
sery? What  is  it  .■'  Why,  sir,  there  are  about  me 
Senators  v/ho  know  very  well  to  whom  the  pater- 
nity of  the  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently baptized,  belonged.  They  know  that  the 
same  gentleman  who  draughted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  is  hung  up  in  our  lialls  and 
placed  in  our  libraries,  and  regarded  with  theaame 
reverence  as  our  Bible — for  it  has  become  a  gospel 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  in  this 
country — draughted  that  which  is  called  the  "  Wil- 
mot proviso,"  composing  as  it  did  a  section  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787, and  thalthehand  thatdraughted 
both  was  Jefferson 's.  There  have  been  some  strange 
misnomers  in  regard  to  acts,  some  strange  confu- 
sion of  nomenclature  in  this  country, as  in  this  case, 
when  a  part  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  has  come  to 
bear  the  appellation  of  the  "  Wilmot  ffroviso." 
Sir,  much  as  I  respect  that  gentleman  for  his  posi- 
tion upon  this  subject,  which  has  connected  his 
very  name  with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  I  deny  to 
him  the  honor  of  originating  it.  It  i.s  a  piracy  of 
the  copy-right.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  dan- 
ger that  southern  gentlemen,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  and  after  the  founding  of  a  young 
empire  in  the  West,  by  virtue  of  that  ordinance, 
will  so  desecrate  the  memory  of  Jefferson  and  spit 
gn  his  grave,  because  we  merely  reenact  that  ordi- 
nance over  a  territory  which  has  subsequently 
come  into  o«r  possession.  I  have  no  idea  that  .'such 
consequences  will  follow  from  the  pas.sage  of  such 
a  law,  as  gentlemen  have  predicted.  There  must 
have  been  a  strange  revolution  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  southern  gentlemen  between  1787  and 
1847,  if  such  consequences  are  to  follow.  And  I 
could  not  help  observing,  while  the  Senator  from 
"Vermont  was  expressing  these  noble  sentiments, 
which  everybody,  even  those  who  do  not  feel 
them,  must  admire,  telling  us  we  should  act  here 
independently  of  the  excitement  without  these 
walls,  and  that  we  should  scorn  those  newspaper 
paragraphs  in  which  we  are  vilified,  written  by 
those  who  know  little  of  the  motives  by  which  we 
are  influenced,  and  who  care  less;  I  could  not  help 
observing  that  at  last  the  Senator  admonished  us 
that  there  was  an  excitement  abroad  wiiich  we 
must  allay,  and  to  do  that,  he  agreed  to  this  bill, 
although  it  was  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
he  desired:  so  that  the  lion-hearted  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  agreed  to  this  compromise,  as  it  is 
called,  because  there  is  an  excitement  which  he 
wishes  to  allay  by  it.  Sir,  I  desire  to  see  gentle- 
men act  and  vote  here  as  if  there  was  no  excite- 
ment on  the  subject.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  at 
least,  to  allow  any  influences  to  operate  upon  my 
deliberate  judgment,  except  those  which  belong  to 
the  relation  of  representative  and  constituent.  It 
is  the  furthest  from  my  intention  of  anything  that 
can  be  conceived  of,  to  say  anything  in  reo^ard  to 
this  bill  which  may  wound  tiie  feelings  of  gentle- 
men who  have  labored  so  hard  to  produce  some- 
thing that  would  satisfy  us  all.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  acted  as  he  should  have  acted,  has 
acted  nobly  in  relation  toiliis  matter;  and  I  know 
very  well  that  he  will  be  willing  to  accord  to  me 
the  same  rule  of  action,  the  same  independence 
that  he  has  used;  and  I  fear,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  bill,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  avail- 
ing m.yself  of  what  the  gentleman  has  called  a 
"special  demurrer;"  for  1  do  not  think  there  is 
such  pressing  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
as  to  oblige  us  to  forego  the  statement  of  such  ob- 
jections as  we  may  entertain.  Suppose  you  enact 
no  law,  what  will  happen.'  Oregon  has  for  many 
years  taken  care  of  herself;  and  I  believe  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  made  better  laws  for  herself  than 
she  is  likely  to  get  at  our  hands.  She  has  taken 
care  of  herself  ever  since  she  became  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Union,  by  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  us  and  Great  Britain.  How  the  new 
provinces  may  fare,  what  may  happen  to  New 
Mexico  and  California  in  the  intermediate  time 


which  will  elapse,  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  act 
upon  (his  matter  at  tlie  present  session,  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  concern  or  apprehension  with  me, 
because  I  Imow  they  have  been  in  your  custody 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  have  not  complained  at  all 
for  the  want  of  legal  enactments;  thsy  have  only 
complained  that  you  have  made  too  free  use  of 
gunpowder.  Rather  than  not  act  in  the  matter 
fully  and  definitively,  as  I  would  if  there  were  no 
emergency,  I  would  allow  those  provinces  to  take 
care  of  themselves  for  another  twelve  months,  and 
come  here  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  ready 
to  act  upon  the  subject  as  my  judgment  should 
dictate. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  understand  we 
have  a  message  from  the  Piesident,  although  I 
believe  it  has  not  been  adverted  to  by  any  one, 
calling  upon  us  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  these 
Territories  of  Nev/  iVIexico  and  California;  and 
another  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  been  anx- 
iously looking  to  the  geography  of  those  countries, 
and  tracing  their  history,  and  are  as  yet  incapable 
of  determining  where  Texas  ends  and  New  Mex- 
ico begins;  and  they  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  give  them  a  j 
lesson  in  geography.  What  the  substance  of  the 
information  they  have  received  was,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  have  been  informed,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  Texas  extends  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

If  this  be  so,  I  must  be  permitted  to  look  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  for  information  as  to 
how  n>uch  is  left  for  New  Mexico,  what  extent  of 
territory,  and  what  amount  of  population?  Is  it 
worth  while  to  establish  a  territorial  government 
there,  if  it  be  true  that  Texas  extends  to  the  Rio 
Grande?  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  there  will 
be  but  a  fragment  of  New  Mexico  left,  so  far  as 
population  is  concerned.  It  will  be  very  conve- 
nient, perhaps,  to  attach  it  to  the  Government  of 
California.  If  you  send  your  governors  and  other 
officers  there  v/ithout  establishing  the  boundaries, 
there  will  be  a  conflict  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Is  it  not  expedient  to  settle  it  now,  when  you  are 
founding  new  governments  there,  and  placing  side 
by  side  institutions  which  may  be  very  dissimilar? 
It  is  perfectly  certain  tliat  Texas  will  extend  her 
laws  to  the  llio  Grande;  and  if  she  does,  she  will 
comprehend  within  her  jurisdiction  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  what  was  formerly  New 
Mexico.  Here,  then,  is  my  special  demurrer. 
Under  other  circumstances,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
fi'om  Vermont  would  agree  with  mc  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  government  which  we  are  about 
to  establish,  that  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction 
should  be  defined,  although  I  do  not  know  that 
this  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  with  me,  if 
the  other  portions  of  the  bill  were  such  as  I  could 
give  my  assent  to. 

And  now  1  intend,  in  few  words,  to  state  why  I 
object  to  this  compromise  bill.  Sir,  there  is  no 
one — there  can  be  no  one — who  does  not  desire 
that  every  subject  of  legislation  which  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  should  be  settled  harmoniously, 
and,  if  it  might  be  so,  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  every  Senator.  But,  sir,  in  my  judgment, 
with  this  subject  as  it  stands  before  us,  it  would 
be  arrogant  presumption  to  undertake  to  vote 
upon  this  bill,  with  a  question  before  us  which  we 
undertake  to  transfer  to  the  judiciary  department 
of  the  country.  How  is  this?  Is  it  not  a  new 
thing  in  your  legislation,  when  a  system  of  policy 
is  proposed,  and  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
that  policy  is  questioned,  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  that  court  may  instruct  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  as  to  constitutional  duty  in  the 
matter?  Sir,  if  we  know  certainly  what  that  law 
will  be,  need  there  be  any  hesitancy  how  we  shall 
vote  upon  this  bill?  Can  anyone  suppose  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  or  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  if  they  believed  that  the  litigation 
which  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  be  brought  into 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  woufd  result 
contrary  to  their  determination  of  what  the  law 
should  be,  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of  such  a 
bill  as  this  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  could  anticipate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  might  decide 
that  Congress,  being  silent  upon  the  subject,  had 
allowed, slavery  to  pass,  at  its  pleasure,  into  these 
newly  etcquired  Territories,  and  to  become  part 


of  the  municipal  institutions  of  those  Territories 
and  to  decide,  also,  that  if  Congress  had  enacted 
a  prohibitory  law,  it  could  not  have  gone  there, 
he  would  vote  for  this  bill?  Certainly,  he  would 
not.  Is  there  any  necessity  that  there  should  be 
a  prohibitory  law  passed,  in  order  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  presented  with  the  aid 
of  Congressional  legislation  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States?  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
that  i  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  a 
single  legal  proposition  that  he  has  laid  down.  I 
regard  slavery  as  a  local  institution.  I  believe  it 
rests  on  that  basis,  as  the  only  one  that  can  give 
it  a  moment's  security.  I  believe  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried, by  the  power  of  the  master  over  his  servant, 
one  inch  beyo.id  the  territorial  limits  of  the  power 
that  makes  the  law.  I  believe  that  a  slave  carried 
by  his  master  into  the  Territory  about  which  we 
are  talking,  if  slavery  be  abolished  there,  will  be 
free  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  Territory,  and 
any  attempt  to  exercise  power  over  him  as  a  slave 
will  be  nugatory.  That  is  my  judgment.  But  I 
would  guard  against  any  doubt  on  this  subject.  I 
would  so  act  that  there  should  be  nothing  left 
undone  on  my  part  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
slaves;  for  I  am  free  to  declare,  that  if  you  were 
to  acquire  the  country  that  lies  under  the  line,  the 
hottest  country  to  be  found  on  the  globe,  where 
the  white  man  ia  supposed  not  to  b«  able  to  work, 
I  would  not  allow  you  to  take  slaves  there,  if  sla- 
very did  not  exist  there  already.  More  than  that: 
I  would  abolish  it  if  I  could ,  if  it  did  exist.  These 
are  my  opinions,  and  they  always  have  been  the 
same.  I  know  they  were  the  opinions  of  Wash- 
ington up  to  the  hour  of  his  death;  and  they  weve 
the  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  of  others,  who,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  institution,  saw  and  deplored  its 
evils,  and  deprecated  its  continuance,  and  v/ould 
have  taxed  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  extermi- 
nate it  then.  I  possess  no  opinion  on  the  subject 
that  I  have  not  derived  from  these  sources. 

I  have  only  to  say,  that  these  opinions  have 
always  received  the  concurrence  of  my  own  under- 
standing, and  this,  after  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject.  I  find 
the  institution  of  slavery  existing  in  several  States 
of  the  Union;  it  is  a  local,  a  State  institution,  ex- 
isting under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  I 
find  that,  as  a  legislator  of  this  National  Govern- 
ment, I  am  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  act 
upon  this  or  any  other  merely  State  institution.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States  as  I  can  in  a  Ternlonj,  where  as  yet  no 
State  sovereignty  exists,  and  as  I  will  there,  and 
would  everywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  I  am  not  forbidden,  and  where  my  power^ 
might  extend.  And  here,  sir,  I  ask,  what  has 
been  your  practice  as  a  government  on  this  sub- 
ject? If  at  any  time  in  your  progress  since  1789, 
you  have  acquired  territory  where  slavery  existed 
in  such  a  form  and  consistency  as  to  make  it  nov/ 
difficult  to  overthrow  it,  it  has  been  permitted, 
only  permitted,  to  remain  where  by  law  it  did 
exist;  as  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  before 
1789,  but  had  not  taken  deep  root,  it  was  expelled; 
and  as  in  the  Missouri  compromise,  excluding  it 
in  all  territory  north  of  latitude  36°  30'  after  17B9. 

When  Louisiana  was  acquired,  such  was  the 
tone  of  public  opinion  then  against  slavery,  that 
I  am  sure  the  men  of  that  day  would  have  abol- 
ished it  there,  but  for  the  supposed  evil  of  displa- 
cing a  system  long  established  on  which,  and  by 
which  the  social  and  political  systems  of  the  coun- 
try were  necessarily  formed.  Perhaps  also,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  with  some  an  obstacle. 
The  same  men  who  directed  public  opinion  in 
1787  in  a  great  measure  controlled  it  in  1804.  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  was  President  in  1804,  when  Louisiana  was 
acquired.  By  his  influence,  the  ordinance  of  1787 
made  five  free  States  in  the  Northwest,  and  I  doubt 
not  Louisiana  would  have  been  also  freed  from 
slavery  too,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned. 
Such  were  the  views  of  men  who  directed  public 
opinion  then;  would  to  God  they,  or  such  as  they, 
had  more  to  do  with  public  opinion  now. 

When  the  ample  patrimony  of  Virginia  was 
transferred  to  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
those  of  his  school  who  made  this  noble  donation, 
at  once  declared  that  slavery  should  not  pollute  the 
soil  of  five  rich  and  powerful  new  States.  Such 
was  Virginia,  such  was  American  opinion  then. 
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I  cannot  suppose  the  opinions  of  these  men  were  so 
diRn^ed  between  1787  and  1804,  that  slavery  at 
the  latter  period  would  be  spared  by  them,  except 
for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  already.  Liberty — 
perfect  freedom  to  all  men,  of  all  colors  and  na- 
tions— was  the  doctrine  of  iVLr.  Jefferson  then;  and 
I  am  told  he  is  now  the  authoritative  expounder 
^of  free  principles  to  the  school  calling  itself  "  Vir- 
ginian" as  well  as  "  Democratic." 

Why,  there  is  scarcely  a  Virginian  who  ven- 
tures to  have  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  lightest 
thought  that  he  ever  expressed.  And  is  it  so,  that 
we  are  now  to  be  required,  for  the  sake  of  some 
imaginary  balance  of  power,  to  carry  slavij-y  into 
a  country  where  it  does  not  now  exist.'  That, 
sir,  is  the  question  propounded  by  this  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  satisfied  that  slavery 
cannot  be  extended  to  these  Territories.  I  believe, 
if  his  confidence  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country  were  well  founded,  that  slavery  could  not 
possibly  go  into  these  Territories,  provided  the 
Senate  is  right,  both  as  to  law  and  the  facts.  I  ask 
every  member  of  the  Senate — perhaps  I  may  be 
less  jnformed  than  any — whether  slavery  does  not 
exist  by  some  Mexican  law,  at  this  hour,  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  HANNEGAN,  (in  his  seat.)  It  does 
exist;  peon  slavery  exists  there. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  would  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  he  will  i-nform  me  what  peon  sla- 
very is;  and  really  I  ask  the  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information.  I  desire  to  know 
its  conditions.  Is  it  transmissible  by  inheritance.' 
Does  the  marvelous  doctrine  of  which  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Virginia  spoke  as  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  adopted  in  Virginia — partus 
sequitur  vent.rern — prevail  ?  Is  that  holy  ordinance, 
that  the  offspring  of  the  womb  of  her  who  is  a 
slave  must  necessarily  be  slaves  also,  there  recog- 
nized .' 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  As  I  understand,  slavery 
exists  in  California  and  New  Mexico  as  it  does 
throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  is  termed 
peon  slavery — slavery  for  debt — by  which  the 
creditor  has  a  right  to  hold  the  debtor  through  all 
time  in  a  far  more  absolute  bondage  than  that  by 
which  any  southern  planter  holds  his  slaves  here. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  So  it  has  been  described  to 
me.  I  have  not  seen  the  Mexican  laws  upon  the 
subject,  but  tlie  statement  just  made  agrees  with 
that  of  many  gentlemen  who  profess  to  know 
something  on  the  subject;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  so,  and  that  these  people 
are  the  subjects  of  that  infernal  law.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  other  day,  informed  us  that 
the  committee  have  not  given  to  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  New  Mexico  the  right  of  suffrage, 
because  they  were  incapable  of  exercising  it — be- 
cause a  large  portion  of  them  were  of  the  colored 
races.  Now,  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
supposing  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — was  slavery 
an  institution  of  New  Mexico? — what  would  be 
the  answer.'  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  were 
there  to  make  response,  he  would  reply  in  the 
affirmative;  he  would  say  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  there;  that  to  be  sure  it  had  its  modi- 
fications and  its  peculiarities,  but  that  it  was  still 
slavery,  though  there  might  not  have  existed  a 
law  as  strong  as  that  glorious  principle  of  free  gov- 
ernment spoken  of  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia — 
partus  sequitur  venlrem.  •  If,  sir,  the.?e  three  Latin 
words  can  condemn  to  everlasting  slavery  the  pos- 
terity of  a  woman  who  is  a  slave,  may  not  that 
municipal  regulation  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing in  California  and  New  Mexico,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  denominated  slavery.'  I  find,  then, 
slavery,  as  it  is  called,  existing  here  to  a  degree, 
and  to  all  practical  purposes,  as  lasting  and  inex- 
orable as  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  and  therefore 
the  whole  of  the  hyjjothesis  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  falls  to  the  ground  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  that 
slavery  existed  there,  and  that  therefore  the  whole 
slave  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  country. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  The  gentleman  will  excuse  me; 
I  spoke  of  African  slavery. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Of  that  I  am  aware.  I  speak 
now  of  the  general  proposition.  Now,  this  is  a 
very  curious  spectacle  presented  this  day  and  for 
weeks  past  in  the  American  Congress,  and  one 


cannot  help  pausing  at  this  point,  and  reflecting 
upon  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  On  looking 
back  at  what  has  happened  to  that  period,  I  am 
sure  that  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  himself  will  be  obliged  to 
concede  to  the  northern  States  at  least  some  apol- 
ogy for  the  slight  degree  of  excitement  on  this 
subject.  His  hypothesis  is,  thai  to  every  portion 
of  this  newly-acquired  territory — California  not 
excepted — every  slaveholder  in  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  migrate  to-morrow,  and  carry  with 
him  his  slaves — holding  them  there  forever,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  when  these 
Territories  shall  be  made  into  States,  and  come 
into  the  Union.  What,  then,  would  be  those  few 
chapters  in  our  history.'  We  find  ourselves  nov/ 
in  the  possession  of  Territories  witli  a  population 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  in  California  and  Now  Mex- 
ico. The  best  authenticated  history  of  the  social 
institutions  of  that  population  informs  us  that  there 
exists  there  at  this  moment  a  species  of  slavery  as 
absolute  and  inexorable  as  exists  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth:  and  that  about  ilve  in  six  of  the 
population  of  that  country  are  subjected  to  the  iron 
rule  of  this  abominable  institution  there. 

Now,  I  do  not  expect  that  any  man  wifl  rise  up 
and  say,  that  because  an  individual  happens  to  be 
the  debtor  of  another,  he  shall  have  his  own  per- 
son sold  into  slavery;  and  not  only  that,  but  that 
the  curse  shall  extend — worse  than  that  of  the 
Hebrew,  not  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
but  to  the  remotest  posterity  of  that  unfortunate 
man.  Nobody  will  pretend  to  rise  up  in  defence 
of  such  a  proposition  as  that.  Now,  then,  I  will 
give  over  the  criticism.  Suppose  there  is  a  law  in 
New  Mexico,  which  obliges  a  man  to  work  all  the 
days  of  his  life  for  another,  because  he  happens  to 
owe  him  five  dollars,  by  some  means  contrived  by 
the  creditor  to  keep  him  always  his  debtor:  do 
you  intend  that  that  law  shall  exist  there  for  an 
hour.'  Well,  you  have  made  a  law  here,  that  your 
law-makers,  who  are  to  go  to  New  Mexico  and 
California,  shall  not  touch  the  subject  of  slavery; 
and  if  that  which  is  designated  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  that  country  slavery,  exists  there,  do 
you,  indeed,  send  abroad,  as  you  promised  to  do, 
your  missionary  of  liberty?  You  went  there  with 
the  sword,  and  made  it  red  in  the  blood  of  these 
people.  What  did  you  tell  them?  "  We  come  to 
give  you  freedom!"  Instead  of  that,  you  enact 
in  your  code  here — bloody  as  that  of  Draco — that 
there  shall  be  judges  and  lawgivers  over  them,  but 
that  they  shall  make  no  law  touching  that  slavery 
to  which  five  out  of  six  of  them  are  subjected.  ' 

Mr.  President,  this  chapter  in  your  history  fur- 
nishes instructive  matter  for  our  consideration. 
It  is  a  strange  act  in  the  great  drama  of  what  we 
call  progress.  I  have  looked  upon  it  with  some 
concern.  I  was  one  of  those  who  predicted  that 
this,  or  something  like  this,  would  be  the  result  of 
your  Mexican  war.  I  always  believed,  notwith- 
standing your  denials  here,  that  you  made  war 
upon  Mexico  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  conquest.  I  ventured  to  predict  just  what 
we  now  see,  that  acquisition  of  territory  would 
follow  the  war  as  its  consequence,  and  its  object 
was  that,  and  nothing  else;  and  that  this  very  ques- 
tion would  arise,  and  arise  here,  to  distract  your 
councils,  disunite  your  people,  and  threaten,  as 
we  are  now  told  it  does,  that  peace  which  you 
thought  of  so  lightly  when  war  was  so  wantonly 
waffed  against  Mexico.  It  now  seems  your  pre- 
tensions were  all  hypocritical  from  the  beginning. 
You  said  your  armed  men  went  forth  to  her  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  You  pretended  their  mission  was 
not  conquest,  but  to  set  free  the  captive,  to  raise 
up  the  prostrate  peon  of  that  country:  and  now 
what  follows  ?  As  soon  as  your  arms  have  subdued 
the  country,  the  gentle  note  of  the  dove  is  changed 
to  the  lion's  roar.  Instead  of  the  proper  blessin" 
of  peace  to  your  conquered,  subjects,  you  propose 
to  leave  the  chains  of  the  peon  untouched,  and  now 
gravely  contend  that  negro  slavery  shall  be  super- 
added to  slavery  for  debt.  This  is  your  improve- 
ment, this  your  progress  in  Mexico.  To  exalt  the 
miserable  peon,  you  give  him  the  enslaved  negro 
for  association  and  example.  Sir,  this  is,  indeed, 
a  spectacle  worth  noting,  in  this  bright  noon  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

We  proclaimed  to  the  world  we  would  take 
nothing  by  conquest.  This  was  our  solemn  hypo- 


critical declaration  for  two  dark  years,  while  our 
progress  was  marked  by  blood,  while  the  march 
of  your  power  was  like  another  people  of  old,  by 
clouds  of  smoke  in  the  day,  and  fire  by  night. 
City  after  city  fe'.l  beneath  the  assaults  of  your 
gallant  army,  and  still  you  ceased  not  to  declare 
you  v/ould  take  nothing  by  conquest,  Aomj  you 
say  this  territory  was  conquered — was  acquired 
by  the  common  blcod  of  our  common  country.  You 
trace  back  the  consideration  which  you  have  paid 
for  this  country  to  the  blood  and  the  bones  of  the 
gallant  men  that  you  sent  there  to  be  sacrificed; 
and,  pointing  to  the  unburied  corses  of  her  sons 
who  have  fallen  theie.the  South  exclaims,  "These, 
these  constitute  my  title  to  carry  my  slaves  to  that 
land  !  It  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  my  sons." 
The  aged  parent,  bereft  of  his  children,  and  the 
widow,  with  the  family  that  remains,  desire  to  go 
there  to  better  their  fortunes,  if  it  may  be,  and, 
pointing  to  the  graves  of  husband  and  children, 
exclaim,  "There,  there  was  the  price  paid  for  our 
proportion  of  thi'3  territory!"  Is  that  true?  "If 
that  could  be  made  out — if  you  dare  put  that  upon 
your  record — if  you  can  assert  that  you  hold  the 
country  by  the  strong  hand,  then  you  have  a  right 
to  go  there  with  your  slaves.  If  we  of  the  North 
have  united  v/ilh  you  of  the  South  in  an  expedi- 
tion of  piracy,  and  robbery,  and  murder,  that  old- 
est law  known  among  men — "  honesty  among 
thieves" — requires  us  to  divgle  it  with  you  equally. 
[Laughter.] 

If,  indeed ,  Mr.  President,  we  have  no  other  right 
than  that  which  force  gives  us  to  these  our  new 
possessions — if,  indeed,  we  have  slaughtered  fifty 
thousand  of  God's  creatures  only  to  subject  to  our 
power  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  an  alien, 
enslaved,  and  barbarous  people,  it  is  but  a  fitting 
finale  to  all  this  to  rivet  yet  closer  the  chain  of 
personal  slavery  upon  the  Mexican  peon,  and  peo- 
ple your  possessions  thus  acquired  by  slaves.  I 
repeat,  that  this  right  of  conquest  applied  to  ter- 
ritory is  the  sanT; — no  other  and  no  better  than 
that  by  whicl^  originally  one  man  could  claim  to 
hold  another  in  slavery.  It  is  but  the  right,  if 
right  it  may  be  called,  of  the  strongest — the  law 
in  both  cases  is  simply  the  law  of  force.  You 
march  over  a  country,  wrest  it  by  war  from  its 
owner,  and  say  to  the  vanquished  possessor,  this 
is  now  mine.  I  have  seized  your  property;  I  hold 
it  by  the  law  of  force.  And  so  originally  the 
slave-dealer  seized  the  negro  in  his  African  home, 
slaughtered  in  combat  part  of  his  family,  bound 
the  rest  in  chains,  brought  them  here,  and  sold 
them.  It  is  simply  power,  and  not  right,  in  both 
cases  that  make.^  the  claim.  1  repeat,  it  seems, 
indeed,  fitting  and  in  character  that  the  two  should 
accompany  each  ether. 

As  in  the  case  of  lands  thus  acquired,  long  pos- 
session and  continued  acquiescence  (in  the  judg- 
ments of  men)  ripen  the  claim  into  legal  right,  so 
in  the  case  of  legal  slavery,  the  captive,  originally 
held  only  by  force,  in  time,  by  the  law  of  men, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  men,  becomes  property  ! ! 
And  we  are  told  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mv. 
Mason]  that  the  posterity  of  such  become  prop- 
erty only  through  the  magical  influence  of  these 
words,  Roman  words:  ^'Partus  sequitur  ventrem:^' 
"The  child  follows  the  condition  of  its  mother." 
Admirable,  philosophical,  rational.  Christian  max- 
im !  ! !  If  the  mother  be  captured  in  war,  it  seems, 
then,  the  will  of  a  just  God,  "  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  h;s  works,"  that  her  oifspring  to 
the  remotest  time  shall  be  doomed  to  slavery. 
What  sublime  morality  !— what  lovely  justice 
combine  to  sanctify  this  article  in  that  new  deca- 
logue of  freedom  v/hich  we  say  it  is  our  destiny 
to  give  to  the  world,  "  Partus  sequitur  ventrem  !" 
Why,  it  is  said  to  be  "common  law."  Alas!  Mr. 
President,  it  is  but  too  "common,^'  as  we  see.  This 
right  of  conquest  over  land  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  a  man  may  hold  another  in  bondage.  You 
may  make  it  into  a  law  if  you  plea.se;  you  may 
enact  that  it  may  be  so;  it  may  be  convenient  to  do 
so;  after  perpetrating  the  original  sin,  it  maybe 
well  to  do  so.  But  the  case  is  not  altered;  the 
source  of  the  right  remains  unchanged.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  old  Roman  word  scrvus  ?  I  pro^ 
fess  no  skill  in  philological  learning,  but  I  can  very 
well  conceive  liow  somebody,  looking  into  this 
thing,  might  understand  what  was  the  lav/  in  those 
days.  The  man's  life  was  saved  when  his  enemy 
conquered  him  in  battle.     He  became  servus — the 
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man  preserved  by  his  magnanimous  foe;  and  per- 
pelual  slavery  was  then  thought  to  be  a  boon  pref- 
erable to  death.  That  was  the  way  in  which  sla- 
very began.  Has  anybody  found  out  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  a  man  fool  enough  to  give  himself  up 
to  another,  and  beg  him  to  make  him  his  slave.'  I 
do  not  know  of  one  such  instance  under  Heaven. 
Yet  it  may  be  so.  Still,  I  think  that  not  one  man 
of  our  complexion  of  the  Caucasian  race  could  be 
found  quite  willing  to  do  that! 

Thus  far  we  have  been  brought  after  having 
fought  for  this  country  and  conquered  it.  The 
solemn  appeal  is  made  to  us — "  Have  we  not  min- 
gled our  blood  with  yours  in  acquiring  this  coun- 
try.'" But  did  we  mingle  our  blood  with  yours 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  this  country  by  force 
from  this  people.'  That  is  the  question.  You 
did  not  say  so  six  months  ago.  You  dare  not  say 
so  now  !  You  may  say  that  it  was  purchased,  as 
Louisiana  or  as  Florida  was,  with  the  common 
treasure  of  the  country;  and  then  we  come  to  the 
discussion  of  another  proposition:  What  right  do 
you  acquire  to  establish  slavery  there.'  But  I 
was  about  to  ask  of  some  gentleman — the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  for  instance — whose  eye  at 
a  glance  has  comprehended  the  history  of  the 
world,  what  he  supposes  will  be  the  impression 
abroad  of  our  Mexican  war,  and  these  our  Mex- 
ican acquisitions,  if  we  should  give  to  them  the 
direction  which  he  desires.'  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
propriety  of  slave  laffbr  being  carried  anywhere. 
I  will  waive  that  question  entirely.  What  is  it  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  told  us  this 
morning,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
during  the  last  three  weeks.'  And  how  will  our 
history  read  by  the  side  of  that.'  Every  gale  that 
floats  across  the  Atlantic  comes  freighted  with  the 
death-groans  of  a  king;  every  vessel  that  touches 
your  shores,  bears  with  her  tidings  that  the  cap- 
tives of  the  Old  World  are  at  last  becoming  free — 
that  they  are  seeking,  through  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter— blindly  and  madly,  it  may  be,  but  neverthe- 
less resolutely — deliverance  from  the  fetters  that 
have  held  them  in  bondage.  Who  are  they.'  Al- 
most the  whole  of  Europe.  And  it  is  only  about 
a  year  ago,  I  believe,  that  the  officer  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  who  holds  sway  in  Tunis,  one  of  the 
old  slave  markets  of  the  world,  whose  prisons 
formerly  received  those  of  our  people  taken  upon 
the  high  seas  and  made  slaves  to  their  captors — 
announced  to  the  world  that  all  should  there  be 
free.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  magic  line  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  believes  has  been  drawn  around  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  with  the  view  of  separating- 
freedom  and  slavery — 36°  30' — brings  this  very 
Tunis  into  that  region  in  which  some  supposed, 
by  ordinance  of  nature,  men  are  to  be  held  in 
bondage!  All  over  the  world  the  air  is  vocal  with 
the  shouts  of  men  made  free.  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?  It  means  that  they  have  been  redeemed 
from  political  servitude;  and  in  God's  name,  I  ask, 
if  it  be  a  boon  to  mankind  to  be  free  from  politi- 
cal servitude,  must  it  not  be  accepted  as  matter  of 
some  gratulation  that  they  have  been  relieved  from 
personal  servitude — absolute  subjection  to  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  others .'  What  do  we  say  of  them  .' 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  propriety  of -this  thing;  it 
may  be  all  wrong,  and  these  poor  fellows  in  Paris, 
who  have  stout  hands  and  willing  hearts,  anxious 
to  earn  their  bread,  may  be  very  unreasonable  in 
fighting  for  it.  It  may  be  all  wrong  to  cut  off" the 
head  of  a  king,  or  send  him  across  the  channel. 
It  may  be  highly  improper  and  foolish  in  Austria 
to  send  away  Metternich,  and  say,  "  We  will  loo.k 
into  this  business  ourselves."  According  to  the 
doctrine  preached  in  these  Halls — in  free  Amer- 
ica— instead  of  sending  shouts  of  gratulation  across 
the  water  to  these  people,  we  should  send  to  them 
groans  and  commiseration  for  their  folly,  calling 
on  them  to  beware  how  they  take  this  business 
into  their  own  hands — informing  them  that  uni- 
versal liberty  is  a  curse;  that  as  one  man  is  born 
with  a  right  to  govern  an  empire,  he  and  his  pos- 
terity must  continue  to  exercise  that  power,  be- 
cause in  this  case  it  is  not  exactly  partus  sequitur 
ventrem,  but  partus' sequitur  patrem — that  is  all  the 
difference.  The  crown  follows  the  father!  Under 
your  law,  the  chain  follows  the  mother! 

Sir,  we  may,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  it  was 
law  in  this  country  in  1776,  that  kings  had  a  right 
to-^-ule  us,  did  rule  us.     George  III.  said  then, 


"partus  sequitur  patrem,"  my  son  inherits  my 
crown,  "he  follows  the  condition  of  the  father,'' 
"  he  is  born  to  be  your  ruler  ;"  your  fathers  said, 
this  is  not  true,  this  shall  be  law  no  longer. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  doings  of  that 
good  old  time,  1776.  Then,  sir,  our  fathers,  being 
oppressed,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  appealed  to 
the  God  of  Justice,  the  common  father  of  all  men, 
to  deliver  them  and  their  posterity  from  that  law, 
which  proclaimed  that  "kings  were  born  to  rule." 
They  (the  men  of  1776)  did  not  believe  that  one 
man  was  born  "  booted  and  spurred"  to  ride 
another.  And  if,  as  they  said,  no  man  was  born 
to  rule  another,  did  it  not  follow,  that  no  man 
could  rightfully  be  born  to  serve  another.  Sir,  in 
those  days,  Virginia  and  Virginia's  sons,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  had  as  little  respect  for  that 
maxim,  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  as  for  that  other 
cognate  dogma,  "  kings  are  born  to  rule."  I  infer 
from  our  hiistory,  sir,  that  the  men  of  that  day 
were  sincere  men,  earnest,  honest  men,  that  they 
meant  what  they  said.  From  their  declaration 
"  aZZ  men  are  born  equally  free,"  1  infer  that,  in 
their  judgments,  no  man,  by  the  law  of  this  nature, 
was  born  to  be  a  slave;  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  by  any  other  law  to  be  born  a  slave.  I  think 
this  maxim  of  kings  being  born  to  rule,  and  others 
being  born  only  to  serve,  are  both  of  the  same 
family,  and  ought  to  have  gone  down  to  the  same 
place  whence  1  imagine  they  came,  long  ago,  to- 
gether. I  do  not  think  that  your  partus  sequitur 
ventrem  had  much  quarter  shown  it  at  Yorktown 
on  a  certain  day  you  may  remember.  J  think 
that  when  the  Lion  of  England  crawled  in  the  dust, 
beneath  the  talons  of  your  Eagle,  and  Cornwallis 
surrendered  to  George  Washington,  that  maxim, 
that  a  man  is  born  to  rule,  went  down,  not  to  be 
seen  among  us  again  forever;  and  I  think  that 
partus  sequitur  venlrem;in  the  estimation  of  all  sen- 
sible men,  should  have  disappeared  along  with  it. 
So  the  men  of  that  day  thought.  And  we  are  thus 
brought  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  men  which  has  been  criticised  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
were  the  publicly-expressed  opinions  of  the  lead- 
ing men  and  States,  as  to  the  policy  of  negro 
slavery,  from  the  year  1774  up  to  the  year  17'87, 
and  from  thence  up  to  the  final  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  1789.  And  first,  how  was  it  in 
the  old  Commonwealth,  Virginia: 

June,  1774. — "At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and 
inhabitants  of  Prince  George  county,  Virginia,  the  follow- 
ing resolve  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  (among  others  :) 

''  Resolved,  That  the  African  trade  is  injurious  to  this 
colonj',  obstructs  the  pofulalion  of  it  liy  freemen,  prevents 
manufacturers  and  other  useful  emigrants  from  Europe  from 
settling  umons,st  us,  and  occasio7\s  an  annual  inn  ease  of  the 
t>alanc€  of  trade  against  this  Colony.^' — See  .American  .Ar- 
chives, 4th  series,  vol.  1,  page  493. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Culpeper,  in  Virginia,  assembled  on  due  notice, 
at  the  Pourt-house  of  the  said  county,  on  Thiusday,  the  7th 
of  July,  1774,  to  consider  of  the  most  efiectual  method  to 
preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America: 

"Resolved,  That  the  importing  slaves  and  convict  servants 
is  injurious  to  this  Colony,  as  it  obstructs  the  population  of 
it  with  freemen  and  useful  manufacturers;  and  that  we  will 
not  buy  any  such  slave  or  convict  servant  hereafter  to  be 
imported." — ^.American  Jlrckives,  4th  series,  vol.  1,  p.  523. 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Nanseniond,  Virginia,  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,  1774,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 
10  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  African  trade  is  injurious,"  &c., 
[same  as  the  resolution  of  Prince  George  county.] — .Ameri- 
can .Archives,  vol.  1,  p.  530, 

"  July  14,  1774,  at  a  similar  meeting  in  Caroline  county, 
Virginia  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  African  trade  is  injurious  to  this 
Colony,  &c.;  and,  therefore,  that  the  purchage  of  all  imported 
slaves  ought  to  be  associated  against." — Mnerican.Archives, 
vol.  \,p.  541. 

"  July  16,  1774,  at  a  meeting  of  Surry  county,  Virginia  : 

"  5tl).  Resolved,  That,  as  the  population  of  this  Colony 
with  freemen  and  useful  mauufacturers  is  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  importation  of  slaves  ana  convict  servants,  we  will  not 
purchase  any  such  slaves  or  servants  hereafter  to  be  im- 
poited." — .American  .Archills,  4tk  series,  vol.  l,p.  593. 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  county  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  at  the  Court-house, 
ill  the  town  of  Alexandria,  on  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  July, 
1774,  George  Washington,  Esq.,  in  the  chair: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that, 
during  our  present  difficulties  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought 
to  bo  imported  into  any  of  the  British  Coloi.ies  on  this  con- 
tinent; and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  our  most 
earnest  wishes  to  see  an  entire  slop  forever  put  to  such  a 
wicked,  cruel,  and  unnatural  trade. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a 
solemn  covenant  and  association  should  be  entered  into  by 


all  the  Colonies,"  &c.,  &e. — .American  .Archives,  vol.  1,  p. 
600, 

George  Washington,  Mr.  President,  was  the 
presiding  officer  at  one  of  these  meetings.  Certain 
young  men  here  may  have  heard  somelh'mg  of  this 
George  Washington  !  He  v/as  then  a  farmer  of 
Fairfax.  What  he  did  after  that  meeting  shall  be 
known,  remembered,  and  revered,  by  a  world 
thousands  of  years  to  coiine,  long  after  you  and  I, 
and  all  of  us,  have  been  food  for  worms. 

Similar  meetings  were  held,  and  similar  resolu- 
tions passed,  in  the  following  counties  in  Virginia: 
In  Hanover,  on  the  20th  July,  1774;  in  Princess 
Ann,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  1  extract  from  the 
same  volume  of  American  Archives  the  following, 
which,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection  with  it, 
becomes  important: 

At  a  very  full  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
different  counties  in  the  colony  and  dominion  of 
Virginia,  begun  "in  Williamsburg,  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1774,  the  following  association  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. "  I  omit,  Mr.  President,  all  not 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  quote  only 
the  following: 

"  We  will  not  ourselves  import,  nor  }>urc/ia»e  any  slave  or 
slaves  imported  by  any  other  perso/i,  after  the  first  day  of 
November  next,  either  from  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  any 
other  place." 

It  seems  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  delegate  to  this 
convention,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending.  He  however  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
convention,  which  I  commend  to  the  especial  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  from  the  South,  who  object 
so  strongly  to  the  expression  of  opinions  as  to 
slavery  here.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  paragraph  in 
his  letter  to  the  convention,  writes  thus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery: 

"  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  present  object  of  desire  in 
these  Colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their 
infant  state." 

Mark  these  words,  Mr.  President  I  He  com- 
plains that  slavery  was  introduced  into  our  Ameri- 
can Colonies  in  their  "infant  state."  Would  Mr. 
Jefferson,  were  he  here  to-day,  send  slavery  to  the 
infant  coFonies  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia.'    But  Mr.  Jeff'erson  goes  on  to  say: 

"  But,  previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  we 
have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  importations  from 
Africa ;  but  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  prohibi- 
tions, and  by  imposing  duties  which  might  amount  to  pro- 
hibition, have  hitherto  been  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  nega- 
tive, thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantage  of  a  ft-w 
African  corsairs  to  the  lastin«  interest  of  the  .American  States, 
and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  tvounded  by  this  iiifa- 
mmm  p/ractice.'^ 

Here  we  see  proofs  undeniable  that  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son,  the  leading  spirit  then, confidently  anticipated, 
not  the  continuance  and  further  extension  of  sla- 
very, but  ils  abolition;  and,  in  order  to  the  speedy 
"enfranchisement"  of  the  slaves  then  in  Virginia, 
he  desires  to  prevent  their  augmentation,  by  pro- 
hibiting their  importation.  He  complains  that 
slavery  was  prejudicial  to  the  "infant"  Colony  of 
Virginia.  Were  he  here,  would  he  not  vote  to 
exclude  slavery  from  th^  "infant"  colonies  of  Or- 
egon, New  Mexico,  and  CaliforTiia?  We  have  seen 
that  he  draughted  the  clause  against  slavery  in 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  We  know  he  remained 
unchanged  till  his  death. 

How  stood  public  opinion,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  year  1775,  in  the  State  of  Georgia?  From  the 
proceedings  of  a  patriotic  association  in  Georgia  at 
that  time,  called  ihe  "  Darien  Committee,"  I  tdke 
the  following: 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  extensive  dis- 
trict of  Darfen,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  having  now  assem- 
bled in  Congress,  hv  authority  and  free  choice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  district,  now  freed  from  their  fetters,  do 
resolve— 

"5.  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any 
contracted  or  interested  motives,  but  a  general  philanthropy 
for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  dimale,  language,  or  complexion, 
we  hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the 
unnaturai  practice  of  slavery  in  America,  (however  the  un- 
cultivated stateof  our  country,  or  otl^sr  specious  arguments, 
may  plead  for  it;)  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cru- 
elty, and  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  as  well  as  lives, 
debasing  part  of  our  feliow-creatures  below  men,  and  cor- 
rupting the  virtue  and  morals  of  the  rest,  and  as  laying  the 
basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend  for  (and  which  we  pray  the 
Almighty  to  continue  to  the  latest  posterity)  upon  a  very 
wrong  foundation.  We  therefore  resolve,  at  all  times  to 
use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  Ihe  manumission  of  our  slaves 
in  this  Colony,  upon  the  most  safe  and  equitable  footing  for 
the  masters  and  themselves." — American  Archives,  vol.  1, 
p.  11.^6, 

From  these  papers,  as  well  as  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  times,  we  can  see  whitt  the  fathers 
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thought  on  this  subject.  M^ay  I  not,  with  pro- 
found respect,  suggest  that  these  papers,  dated  in 
1774  and  1775,  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  in  1776? 
Surely,  the  men  who  voted  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions in  1775,  might,  very  consistently,  in  1776, 
declare  as  they  did — "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  qnen  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
€?•/!/,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Well  might 
these  men,  with  their  hearts  purified  from  selfish- 
ness by  the  dreadful  conflict  which  then  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable, /ee<  that  all  men  were  equal  before 
God,  in  whom  alone  they  could  trust  for  aid  in 
that  dark  hour,  and  that  therefore  all  men  were, 
or  ought  to  be,  masters  of  themselves,  and  answer- 
able only  to  the  Creator  for  the  use  they  should 
make  of  that  liberty.  Well  might  those  bi-ave, 
good  old  men,  after  such  a  declaration,  look  up 
calmly  and  hopefully  to  the  Heavens  and  declare; 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
Jirm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Mr.  President,  these  men,  when  they  spoke  of 
slavery  and  its  extension,  did  not  get  up  some 
hybrid  sort  of  "compromise,"  and  consult  some 
supreme  court.  They  declared  slavery  an  evil,  a 
wrong,  a  prejudice  to  free  colonies,  a  social  mis- 
chief, and  a  political  evil;  and  if  these  were  denied, 
they  replied,  "These  truths  are  self-evident." 
And  from  the  judgments  of  men  they  appealed  to 
no  earthly  court;  they  took  an  appeal  "  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  World."  When  I  am  asked 
to  extend  to  this  new  empire  of  ours,  now  in  its 
infancy,  an  institution  which  they  pronounced  an 
evil  to  all  communities;  when  I  refuse  to  agree  with 
some  here  whose  judgments  I  revere,  and  whose 
motives  I  know  to  be  pure,  I  can  only  say,  I  stand 
where  our  fathers  stood  of  old,  I  am  sustained  in 
my  position  by  the  men  who  founded  the  first 
system  of  rational  liberty  on  earth.  With  them 
by  my  side,  I  can  afford  to  differ  with  those  here 
whom  I  respect.  With  such  authority  for  my 
conduct,  I  can  cheerfully  encounter  the  frowns  of 
some,  the  scorn  of  all;  I  can  turn  to  the  fathers 
of  such,  and  be  comforted.  They  knew  wliat 
was  best  for  an  infant  people  just  struggling  into 
existence.  If  their  opinions  are  worth  anything — 
if  the  opinions  of  the  venerated  men  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  authority — I  ask  southern  gentlemen 
what  they  mean  when  they  ask  me  to  extend  sla- 
very to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  slave  trade  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  that  almost  unknown  country. 

I  am  considering  the  propriety  of  doing  this 
thing  as  if  the  question  were  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  us.  I  ask  any  southern  man,  if  there 
were  not  a  slave  on  this  continent,  would  you 
send  your  ships  to  Africa,  and  bring  them  here? 
Suppose  this  Confederation  of  ours  had  been 
formed  before  a  slave  existed  in  it,  and  suppose 
here,  in  the  year  of  grace  1848,  you  had  acquired 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  you  were  told 
that  there  existed  a  modified  system  of  slavery 
there,  and  that  they  wanted  laborers  there,  would 
a  Senator  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  we  will  au- 
thorize the  African  slave  trade,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce laborers  into  our  infant  colonies?  If  you 
would  not  bring  them  from  the  shores  of  Africa — 
buying  them  with  some  imagined  '^partus  sequilur 
ventrem"  branded  on  them  somewhere — how  can 
you  prove  to  me  that  it  would  tje  right  to  transfer 
them  from  Maryland  or  Virginia,  three  thousand 
miles,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific?  If  slavery  were 
a  curse  to  you  in  the  beginning,  but  struck  its  roots 
so  deep  into  your  social  and  municipal  system,  as 
was  then  said,  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated  en- 
tirely, how  is  it  that  you  call  upon  me,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  and  duty,  to  transfer  this  curse 
to  an  area  of  square  miles  greatly  exceeding  that 
of  the  thirteen  States,  when  the  Confederation 
was  formed  ?  If  it  is  so  that  it  is  an  evil — and  so 
all  your  statesmen  have  pronounced  it,  and  so  all 
your  eminent  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
\n  modern  times,  have  regarded  it — how  is  it  that 
you  call  upon  me  to  extend  it  to  those  vast  do- 
minions which  you  have  recently  acquired?  Is  it 
true  that  I  am  obliged  to  receive  into  my  family  a 
man  with  the  small-pox  or  the  leprosy,  th'at  they 
may  be  infected?    i  know  you  do  not  consider  it 


in  that  light  now.  But  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  said  that  it  must  be  done.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  compas.sion  to  the  slave.  He  cannot 
be  nurtured  in  Virginia;  your  lands  are  worn 
out.  Sir,  that  statement  sounded  ominous  in  my 
ears.  It  gave  rise  to  some  reflection.  Why  are 
your  lands  worn  out?  Are  the  hinds  of  Penn- 
sylvania worn  out?  Are  those 'of  Cormecticut 
worn  out  ?  Is  not  Massachusetts  more  productive 
to-day  than  when  the  foot  of  the  white  man  was 
first  impressed  upon  her  soil?  Your  lands  are 
worn  out,  because  the  slave  has  turned  pale  the 
land  wherever  he  has  set  down  his  black  foot!  It 
is  slave  labor  that  has  done  all  this.  And  must 
we  then  extend  to  these  Territories  that  which 
produces  sterility  wherever  it  is  found,  till  barren 
desolation  shall  cover  the  whole  land  ?  If  you  can 
call  upon  me,  as  a  matter  of  compassion,  to  send 
the  slave  to  California  and  Oregon,  you  can  call 
upon  me  bv  the  same  sacred  obligation  to  receive 
him  into  Ohio  as  a  slave;  and  I  would  be  just  as 
much  bound,  as  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  so  construed  as  to  admit 
slaves  there,  because  they  have  made  the  land  in 
Virginia  barren,  and  they  and  their  masters  were 
perishing,  till  Ohio  had  also  become  a  wilderness. 
That  reason  will  not  do.  Sensitive  as  Ohio  may 
appear  to  the  morbid  benevolence  spoken  of — 
with  which  I  have  no  sympathy  at  all — we  can 
see  through  that — the  citizens  of  Ohio  cannot  ac- 
cept these.men  upon  such  terms. 

What  is  there  in  the  way,  then,  of  my  giving 
an  intelligent  vote  on  this  subject?  Nothing  at 
all.  I  would  take  this  bill  in  a  moment,  if  I  had 
faith  in  the  processes  through  which  that  law  is 
to  pass  until  it  becomes  a  law  in  the  Chamber 
below.  But  I  have  not  that  faith,  and  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  perfection  of  human  reason,  that  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  gentlemen  coming  from  a  slave 
State — and  I  think  I  have  one  behind  me,  who 
ought  always  to  be  before  me,  [Mr.  Badger] — 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  eminent  lawyers 
on  this  floor  from  that  section  of  the  country,  have 
argued  that  you  have  no  right  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  Mexico;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  a  man,  with  few  exceptions,  (and  some  highly 
respectable,)  in  the  free  States,  learned  or  un- 
learned, clerical  or  lay,  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  legal  knowledge,  but  believes  in  his  conscience 
that  you  have  a  right  to  prohibit  slavery.  Is  not 
that  a  curious  commentary  upon  that  wonderful 
thing  called  human  reason? 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  It  isreeulated  bya  line! 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Yes,  by  36°  30';  and  what  is 
black  on  one  side  of  the  line  is  white  on  the  other, 
turning  to  jet  black  again  when  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal locality.  How  is  that?  Can  I  have  confidence 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when 
my  confidence  fails  in  Senators  around  me  here  ? 
Do  I  expect  that  the  member.s  of  that  body  will  be 
more  careful  than  the  Senators  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  to  form  their  opinions  without  any 
regard  to  selfi.'sh  considerations?  Can  I  suppose 
that  either  of  these  gentlemen,  or  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  on  the  other  side  of  the  (jhamher, 
[Mr.  Johnson,]  or  the  learned  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr.  Davis,]  who  thought  it  exceedingly 
wrong  that  we  should  attempt  to  restrain  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  execution  of  His  purposes,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  by  Noah — can  I  suppose  that  these 
Senators,  with  all  the  terrible  responsibilities  which 
press  upon  us  when  engaged  in  legislating  for  a 
whole  empire,  came  to  their  conclusions  without 
the  most  anxious  deliberation  ?  And  yet,  on  one 
side  of  the  line,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Constitu- 
tion reads  yea,  while  on  the  other,  after  the  exer- 
cise of  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence,  calmness, 
and  deliberation,  in  the  free  States  the  Constitution 
is  made  to  read  nay. 

I  admire  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  a  tribunal.  I  admire  the  wisdom  which  con- 
trived it.  I  rejoice  in  the  good  consequences  to 
this  Republic  from  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
I  also  revere  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Here 
is  the  most  august  body  in  the  world,  they  say, 
composed  of  men  who  have  wasted  the  midnight 
oil  from  year  to  year — men  who  in  cloisters,  in 
courts,  in  legislative  halls,  have  been  reaping  the 
fruits  of  ripe  experience,  and  suddenly  their  mighty 
intellects,  able  to  scan  everything,  however  minute, 


and  comprehend  everything,  however  grand,  ut- 
terly fail  them,  and  they  kneel  down  in  dumb 
insignificance,  and  implore  the  Supreme  Court  to 
read  the  Constitution  for  them.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  must  have  had  some  new 
light  upon  the  subject  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  several  of  my  Democratic  friends  on  all 
sides  of  the  Chamber  must  have  been  smitten  with 
new  love  for  (he  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Do  you  remember  the  case  adverted  to  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to-day?  I  recollect 
very  well  when  we  did  not  stop  to  inquire  how  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  or  ordained.  It  had 
decided,  with  John  Marshall  at  its  head — a  man 
whose  lightest  conjectures  upon  the  suliject  of  con- 
stitutional law  have  always  had  with  me  as  much 
weight  as  the  well-considered  opinion  of  almost 
any  other  man — that  Congress  had  power  to  estab- 
lish just  such  a  bank  as  you  had;  but  with  what 
infinite  scorn  did  Democratic  gentlemen — Jackson 
Democrats  as  they  choose  to  be  called — curl  their 
lips  when  referred  to  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court !  Then  the  cry  was,  "We  are  judges  for 
ourselves;  we  make  no  law  unless  we  have  the 
power  to  enact  it."  Now,  however,  the  doctrine 
is,  that  there  is  one  only  tribunal  competent  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest  forever.  We  aie  to  thank  God, 
that  though  all  should  fail,  there  is  an  infallible 
depository  of  truth,  and  it  lives  once  a  year  for 
three  months,  in  a  little  chamber  below  us!  We 
can  go  there.  Now,  I  understand  my  duty  here  to 
be  to  ascertain  what  constitutional  power  we  have; 
and  when  I  have  ascertained  that,  I  act  without 
reference  to  what  the  Supreme  Court  may  do — for 
they  have  yet  furnished  no  guide  on  the  subject — 
we  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  concur 
with  us.  I  agree  with  gentlemen  who  have  been 
so  lofty  in  their  encomiums  upon  that  court,  that 
their  decision,  whether  right  or  wrong,  controls 
our  action.  But  we  have  not  hitherto  endeavored 
to  ascertain  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  do.  I 
wish  next  to  ascertain  in  what  mode  this  wonder- 
ful response  is  to  be  obtained — not  from  the  Del- 
phic Oracle,  but  from  that  infallible  divinity,  the 
Supreme  Court.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  A  gen- 
tleman starts  from  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  with 
a  dozen  black  men  who  have  been  slaves;  he  takes 
them  to  California,  three  thousand  miles  off.  Now, 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  we  do 
not  travel  three  thousand  miles  to  get  justice. 
What,  then,  is  the  admirable  contrivance  in  this 
bill  by  which  we  can  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution? It  seems  the  meaning  of  the  Const'tu- 
tion  is  to  be  forever  hidden  from  us  until  light 
shall  be  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Sir,  this 
bill  seems  to  me  a  rich  and  rare  legislative  curiosi- 
ty. It  does  not  enact  "a  law,"  which  I  had  sup- 
posed the  usual  function  of  legislation.  No,  sir;  it 
only  enacts  "a  lawsuit."  So  we  virtually  enact 
that,  when  the  Supreme  Court  say  we  can  make 
law,  then  we  have  made  it! 

But,  sir,  to  have  a  fair  trial  of  this  question,  so 
as  to  make  it  effectual  to  keep  slaves  out  of  our 
Territories,  all  must  admit  this  trial  should  be  had 
before  slaves  have  become  numerous  there.  If 
slavery  goes  there  and  remains  there  for  one  year, 
according  to  all  experience,  it  is  eternal.  Let  it 
but  plant  its  roots  there,  and  the  next  thing  you 
will  hear  will  be  earnest  appeals  about  the  rights 
of  property.  It  will  be  said:  "The  Senate  did 
not  say  we  had  no  right  to  come  here.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  a  body  of  gentlemen  elected 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  account  of  their 
sagacity  and  legal  attainments,  did»  not  prohibit 
us  from  coming  here.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
come  here:  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
I  had  a  right  to  come;  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  I  had  a  right  to  come  here;  his  col- 
league said  it  was  a  right  secured  to  me  some- 
where high  up  in  the  clouds,  and  not  belonging 
to  the  world;  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  it 
was  the  ordinance  of  Heaven,  sanctified  by  de- 
crees and  revealed  through  prophecy:  am  I  not, 
then,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  thus  so  fully  secured 
to  me  ?  I  have  property  here.  Several  of  my  wo- 
men have  born  children,  wtio  have  partus  sequitur 
ventrem  born  with  them:  they  are  my  property." 
Thus  the  appeal  will  be  made  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  around  them;  and  it  will  be  asked  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  strike  down  the  property 
which  the  settler  in  those  Territories  has  thus 
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acquired  ?  That  will  be  the  case,  unless  the  negro 
from  Baltimore,  when  he  gets  there  and  sees  peons 
there — slaves  not  by  hereditary  taint,  but  by  a 
much  better  title— a  verdict  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace — should  determine  to  avail  himself  of  the 
admirable  facilities  afforded  him  by  thig  bill  for 
gaining  his  freedom.  Suppose  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  when  he  goes  home,  gets  up  a 
meeting  and  collects  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  a  missionary  after  these  men,  and  when 
the  missionary  arrives  there  he  proposes  to  hold  a 
prayer  meeting;  he  .gets  up  a  meeting,  as  they 
used  to  do  in  Yankee  times,  "for  the  improvement 
of  gifts."  He  goes  to  the  negro  quarter  of  this 
gentleman  from  Baltimore,  and  says:  "  Come,  I 
want  this  brother;  it  is  true  he  is  a  son  of  Ham, 
but  I  want  to  instruct  him  that  he  is  free."  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  missionary 
would  fare  very  much  as  one  did  in  South  Caro- 
lina at  the  hands  of  him  from  Baltimore.  This 
bill  supposes  the  negro  is  to  start  all  at  once  into  a 
free  Anglo-Saxon  in  California,  the  blood  of  lib- 
erty flowing  in  every  vein,  and  its  divine  impulses 
throbbing  in  his  heart.  He  is  to  say:  "  I  am  free; 
I  am  a  Californian;  I  bring  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus with  me."  At  last  he  is  brought  up  on  a  writ 
of  liabeas corpus — before  whom.'  Very  likely,  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  been  proclaiming  that 
slavery  has  a  right  to  go  there,  for  such  are  the 
men  that  Mr.  Polk  is  likely  to  appoint.  He  has 
prejudged  the  case.  On  the  faith  of  his  opinion  the 
slave  has  been  brought  there.  What  can  he  do  ? 
There  is  his  recorded  judgment  printed  in  your 
Congressional  report.  What  will  he  say?  "You 
are  a  slave.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right.  Judge  Ber- 
rien, of  Georgia,  a  profound  lawyer,  whom  I  knew 
well,  was  right.  I  know  these  gentlemen  well. 
Their  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  authority; 
and,  in  the  face  of  it,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say 
that  you  are  free — so,  boy,  go  to  your  master;  you 
belong  to  the  class  partus  sequUur  ventrem;  you  are 
not  quite  enough  of  a  Saxon  I"  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  by  this  bill?  OhJ  a  writ  of  error  or  ap- 
peal can  come  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  How?  The  negro,  if  he  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  white  man,  taking  out  an  appeal,  must  give 
bonds  in  double  the  value  of  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute.  And  what  is  that?  If  you  consider  it 
the  mercantile  value  of  the  wegro,  it  may  be  per- 
haps $1,000  or  $2,000.  But  he  cannot  have  the 
appeal  according  to  this  bill  unless  the  value  of  the 
thina:  in  controversy  amounts  to  the  value  of 
§2,000.  But,  then,  there  comes  in  Jhis  ideality  of 
personal  liberty.  What  is  it  worth  ?  Nothing  at 
all  (says  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina)  to  this 
fellow,  who  is  better  without  it.  And  under  this 
complexity  of  legal  quibbling  and  litigation,  it  is 
expected  that  the  negro  will  stand  there  and  con- 
tend with  his  master,  and,  coming  on  to  Wash- 
ington, will  prosecute  his  appeal  two  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  enjoying  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  his  old  friends  about  Baltimore  !  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

And  now,  Mr. President,  if  ^MB have  found,  upon 
the  opinions  of  wise  ones  of  old,  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  past  and  present  time,  that  involuntary 
slavery  is  not  useful,  profitable,  or  beneficial  to 
either  master  or  slave;  that  such  institutions  only 
become  tolerable,  because,  when  long  established, 
the  evil  is  less  than  those  consequences  which 
would  follow  their  sudden  change, — I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  we  should  prohibit  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  Territories  over  which  we  have 
control. 

Here,  then?  the  question  arises,  have  we  this 
prohibitory  power?  I  have  already  said,  that 
where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
solemnly  adjudged  any  power  to  belong  to  any 
branch  of  this  Government,  such  adjudication 
should,  until  overruled, have  great  if  notcontrolling 
weight  with  Congress.  What,  then,  are  the  adju- 
dications of  that  court  upon  this  point?  I  quote 
from  the  case  so  often  referred  to — American  Insu- 
rance Company  vs.  Canter,  (1st  Peters'  Reports, 
page  511.)  On  page  542  of  that  case,  the  court 
say:  "  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the 
'  Government  of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making 
'  war,  and  of  making  treaties.  Consequently,  that 
'  Government  possesses  the  power  of  acquiring 
•Territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treatij."  Again, 
on  the  same  page,  the  right  to  make  law  for  a 
Territory  is  thuss  spoken  of:  "  Perhaps  the  power 


'  of  governing  a  Territory  of  the  United  Slates, 
'  which  has  not  by  becoming  a  State  acquired  the 
'  means  of  self-government,  may  result- necessarily 
'  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
'  of  any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power 
'  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  right 
'  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
'  the  right  to  acquire  territory;  but  vvhichever  may 
'  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  the 
'  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  on  this 
point.  While  this  doctrine  conforms  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  reason,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  principle  has  been  strengthened  by  the  uniform 
practice  under  the  Constitution.  The  latter  class 
of  cases  is  too  numerous  to  permit  even  a  reference 
to  them  all.  They  have  been  frequently  adverted 
to  in  this  debate,  and  therefore  I  need  not  again 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  there- 
fore find  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  law  for  a 
Territory  absolute  and  unlimited.  I  have  only  to 
consider  whether  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  a 
Territory  where  slavery  does  not  already  exist,  is 
sound  policy  for  such  Territory. 

Now,  if  we  can  make  any  law  whatever,  not 
contrary  to  the  express  prohibitions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  can  enact  that  a  man  with  $60,000 
worth  of  bank  notes  of  Maryland  shall  forfeit  the 
whole  amount  if  he  attempts  to  pass  one  of  them 
in  the  Territojy  of  California.  We  may  say,  if 
a  man  carry  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  there, 
worth  $500,000,  and  undertakes  to  exhibit  them 
there,  he  shall  forfeit  them.  The  man  comes  back 
with  his  menagerie,  and  says  that  the  law  forbade 
him  to  exhibit  his  animals  there;  it  was  thought 
that,  as  an  economical  arrangement,  such  things 
should  not  be  tolerated  there.  That  you  may  do: 
he  of  the  lions  and  tigers  goes  back,  having  lost 
his  whole  concern.  But  now  you  take  a  slave  to 
California,  and  instantly  your  power  fails;  all  the 
power  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  is  impo- 
tent to  stop  him.  That  is  a  strange  sort  of  argu- 
ment to  me.  It  has  always  been  considered,  that 
when  a  State  forms  its  constitution,  it  can  exclude 
slavery.  Why  so?  Because  it  chances  to  con- 
sider it  an  evil.  If  it  be  a  proper  subject  of  legis- 
lation in  a  State,  (and  we  have  absolute  legislative 
power,  transferred  to  us  by  virtue  of  this  bloody 
power  of  conquest,  as  some  say,  or  by  purchase, 
as  others  maintain,)  I  ask,  why  may  we  not  act? 
Again:  considering  this  as  an  abstract  question, 
are  there  not  duties  devolving  upon  us,  for  the 
performance  of  which  we  may  not  be  responsible 
to  any  earthly  tribunal,  but  for  which,  God,  who 
has  created  us  all,  will  hold  us  accountable  ?  What 
is  your  duty,  above  all  others,  to  a  conquered  peo- 
ple? You  say  it  is  your  duty  to  give  them  a  gov- 
ernment: may  you  not,  then,  do  everything  for 
them  which  you  are  not  forbidden  to  do  by  some 
fundamental  axiomatic  trifth  at  the  foundation  of 
your  Constitution?  Show  me,  then,  how  your 
action  is  precluded,  and  I  submit.  Though  I  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be  otherwise,  yet,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  country  forbids  me,  I  yield.  The  consti- 
tutions of  many  States  declare  slavery  to  be  an  evil. 
Southerrt  gentlemen  have  said  that  they  would 
have  done  away  with  it  if  possible,  and  they  have 
apologized  to  the  world  and  to  themselves  for  the 
existence  of  it  in  their  States.  These  honest  old 
men  of  another  day  never  could  have  failed  to  strike 
off  the  chains  from  every  negro  in  the  Colonies,  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  do  so  without  up- 
turning the  foundations  of  society. 

I  do  not  revive  these  things  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  gentlemen.  I  know  some  of  them  consider 
this  institution  as  valuable;  but  many  of  them,  I 
also  know,  regard  it  as  an  evil.  But  slavery  is 
not  in  Oregon,  it  is  not  in  California;  and  when  I 
find  that  you  have  trampled  down  the  people  in 
order  to  extend  your  dominion  over  them,  [  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty,  when  you  appeal  to  me  to  make 
laws  for  them,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  I  have  the  power  to  do  so,  to  avert  from  them 
this  evil  of  slavery,  and  establish  free  institutions, 
under  which  no  man  can  say  that  another  is  his 
property.  I  do  not  doubt  this  power.  I  know  that 
it  has  been  considered  of  old,  from  1787  till  the 
present  hour,  to  be  vested  in  Congress.  The  judi- 
cial tribunals  in  the  West  have  considered  it  so, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
said,  in  that  decision  so  often  referred  to,  that  it 
was  so.     Have  they  found  any  restrictions  upon 


us?  No.  And  w^jat  would,  you  do  if  you  were 
in  Oregon  to-day,  and  it  were  a  State?  What 
would  you  do,  and  you,  and  you?  Would  any 
man  here,  if  he  were  acting  in  a  legislative  capa- 
city, say,  "I  feel  myself  bound  to  admit  this  evil 
irito  this  country,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
States  who  are  overburdened  with  slaves?"  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  free 
States,  in  that  fraternal  spirit  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail between  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  to 
admit  slaves  whenever  the  slave  States  became 
overburdened  with  them.  Do  we  so  act  in  legis- 
lating for  our  States  ?  No;  we  say,  "  Enjoy  your 
slaves,  or  free  them,  as  you  will;  but  it  is  our 
wish  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  here."  You 
may  implore  a  State,  if  you  will,  to  take  slaves 
into  its  i)osom  for  your  convenience,  but  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  bound  by  any  Government 
obligation  to  do  it.  Am  I  not,  then,  bound  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  that  State  for  whose  future  prog- 
ress I  am  to  be  responsible,  in  the  way  which  I 
think  the  most  likely  to  produce  beneficia:l  results 
to  the  people  there?  And  when  I  find  myself  pos- 
sessed of  this  power,  and  clothed  with  commen- 
surate responsibility,  no  threats  of  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  no  heartburnings  here  or  there,  and, 
least  of  all — that  which  we  have  heard  much  of 
out  of  rioors — the  coming  Presidential  election, 
shall  deter  me  from  pursuing  this  course.  I  am 
for  making  a  law,  in  the  language  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787;  I  would  have  it  enacted  that  slavery  shall 
never  exist  in  that  country.  Then,  when  my  black 
man  comes  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  he  comes  with  a 
positive  law  in  his  favor;  that  court  must  overrule 
the  decision  of  the  case  in  Peters,  or  else  such  ap- 
peal must  be  sustained.  Then  we  will  have  acted 
upon  the  subject — we  will  have  forbidden  slavery. 
I  observed  that  some  gentlemen  who  handled  this 
subject  were  very  careful  to  repeat,  with  empha- 
sis, that  slavery  may  go  where  it  is  not  prohibited. 
That  is  the  reason  I  prefer  the  ordinance  of  1787 
to  the  so-called  compromise  bill.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  Senator  who  assented  to  that  bill  con- 
vinced himself  that  it  was  the  best  we  could  pass. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  our  friends  from  the  North 
thought  it  would  be  effective  in  preventing  slavery 
in  these  Territories.  But  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  think  so.  He  sup- 
ports the  bill  for  the  very  reason  that  it  will  admit 
slavery;  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  for  the  reason 
that  slavery  is  forbidden  by  it.  Now,  in  this  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  I  desire  that  Congress,  if  it  have 
any  opinion,  express  it. 

If  we  have  any  power  to  legislate  over  these 
Territories,  how  long  would  it  take  to  write  down 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787?  Those 
of  us  who  think  that  ought  to  be  a  fundamental 
law  in  the  organization  of  Territories,  will  vote  for 
it;  and  those  of  us  who  believe  otherwise,  will  vote 
against  it;  and  whichever  party  triumphs,  will  give 
law  to  Oregon  and  California,  bearing  the  respon- 
sibility. But  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  like  what 
appears  to  me — I  say  it  in  no  offensive  sense — a 
shuffling  off  the  responsibility  which  is  upon  us 
now,  and  which  we  cannot  avoid.  The  Supreme 
Court  may  overrule  our  decision;  but  if  we  think  . 
we  have  power  to  ordain  that  slavery  shall  not 
exist  in  that  Territory,  let  us  say  so;  if  not,  let  us 
so  decide.  Let  us  not  evade  the  question  alto- 
gether. 

That  honorable  Senators  who  reported  this  bill 
had  its  passage  very  much  at  heart,  I  have  no 
doubt;  nor  do  I  fe^l  disposed  to  deny  that  every 
man  of  them  believed  that  it  was  just  such  a  meas- 
ure as  was  calculated  to  give  tranquillity  to  the 
agitated  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Well, 
I  do  not  care  for  that  agitation  further  than  that  I 
will  look  to  it  as  a  motive  to  inquire  carefully  what 
my  powers  and  my  duties  are.  I  have  heard  much 
of  this — I  have  been  myself  a  prophet  of  dissolu- 
tion of  this  Union;  but  I  have  seen  the  Union  of 
these  States  survive  so  many  shocks,  that  I  am 
not  afraid  of  dissolution.  Perhaps^  indeed,  when 
this  cry  of  wolf  has  been  long  disregarded,  he  may 
come  at  last  when  not  expected;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  South  are  willing  to 
sever  themselves  from  this  Republic  because  we 
will  not  establish  slavery  here  or  there.  If  we 
have  no  power  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  1787,  let  the 
people  of  the  South  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
have  the  question  decided^    It  will  only  be  a  few 
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months  till  the  court  resumes  its  session  here,  and 
the  question  can  then  be  tried.  If  the  decision  be 
against  us,  the  gentlemen  of  the  South  can  at  once 
commence  tlieir  emigration  to  these  Territories. 
Let  us,  then,  make  the  law  as  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  made  now. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  course  which  I 
am  determined  to  pursue,  by  some  historical  facts 
elicited  in  this  very  discussion.  I  remember  what 
was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the  other 
day.  It  is  a  truth,  that  when  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  made.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  refused  to  come  into  the  Union,  unless  the 
slave  trade  should  be  continued  for  twenty  years; 
and  the  North  agreed  that  they  would  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years;  yes,  voted 
that  this  new  Republic  should  engage  in  piracy 
and  murder  at  the  will  of  two  States  !  So  the  his- 
tory reads;  and  the  condition  of  the  agreement 
was,  that  those  two  States  should  agree  to  some 
arrangement  about  navigation  laws.  I  do  not 
blame  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  this  trans- 
action, any  more  than  I  do  those  northern  States 
who  shared  in  it.  But,  suppose  the  question  were 
now  presented  here  by  any  one,  whether  we  should 
adopt  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  continue  it  for 
twenty  years,  would  not  tlie  whole  land  turn  pale 
with  horror,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  citizen  of  a  free  community,  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  should  dare  to  propose 
the  adoption  of  a  system  that  has  been  denominated 
piracy  and  murder,  and  is  by  law  punished  by 
death  all  over  Christendom.'  What  did  they  do 
then  ?  They  had  the  power  to  prohibit  it;  but,  at 
the  command  of  these  two  States,  they  allowed 
that  to  be  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  to 
which  much  of  slavery  now  existing  in  our  land  is 
clearly  to  be  traced.  For  who  can  doubt,  that  but 
for  that  woful  bargain,  slavery  would  by  this  time 
have  disappeared  from  all  the  States  then  in  the 
Union,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  ?  The  number 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  at  this  period  was 
about  six  hundred  thousand;  it  is  now  three  mil- 
lions. And  just  as  you  extend  the  area  of  slavery, 
so  you  multiply  the  difficulties  which  Ije  in  the 
way  of  its  extermination.  It  had  been  infinitely 
better  that  day  that  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
bad  remained  out  of  the  Union  for  a  while,  rather 
than  that  the  Constitution  should  have  been  made 
to  sanction  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years.  The 
dissolution  of  the  old  Confederation  would  have 
been  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  recognition 
of  piracy  and  murder.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
in  the  dark  record  of  man's  enormities,  from  the 
death  of  Abel  down  to  this  hour,  so  horrible  as 
that  of  stealing  people  from  their  own  home,  and 
making  them  and  their  posterity  slaves  forever.  It 
is  a  crime  which  we  know  has  been  visited  with 
such  signal  punishment  in  the  history  of  nations 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Heaven  itself  had  in- 
terfered to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  earth. 

In  thus  characterizing  this  accursed  traffic,  I 
speak  but  the  common  sentiment  of  all  mankind. 
I  could  not,  if  I  taxed  my  feeble  intellect  to  the 
utmost,  denounce  it  in  language  as  strong  as  that 
uttered  by  Thomas  Jefferson  himself.  Nay,  more; 
the  spirit  of  that  great  man  descending  to  his 
grandson,  in  your  Virginia  convention,  denounced 
the  slave  trade,  as  now  carried  on  between  the 
States,  as  being  no  less  infamous  than  that  foreign 
slave  trade  carried  on  in  ships  that  went  down  into 
the  sea.  1  speak  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 
If  you  would  not  go  to  Africa,  and  thence  people 
California  with  slaves,  may  you  not  perpetuate 
equal  enormities  here .'  You  take  the  child  from 
its  mother's  bosom — you  separate  husband  and 
wife — and  you  transport  them  three  thousand  miles 
off  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  peculiar  institution;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  in  the  hands  of  such  gentlemen  as 
talk  about  it  here,  it  may  be  made  very  attractive. 
It  may  be  a  very  agreeable  sight  to  behold  a  large 
company  of  dependents,  kindly  treated  by  a  be- 
nevolent master,  and  to  trace  the  manifestations  of 
gratitude  which  they  exhibit.  But  in  my  eyes  a 
much  more  grateful  spectacle  would  be  that  of  a 
patriarch  in  the  same  neighborhood,  with  his  de- 
pendents all  around  him,  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  freedom  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Common  Father,  in  whose  sight  all  are  alike  pre- 
cious! It  is,  indeed,  a  very  "peculiar"  institu- 
tion.    According  to  the  account  of  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,]  this  institution 
exhibits  all  that  is  most  amiable  and  beautiful  in 
our  nature.  That  Senator  drew  a  picture  of  an 
old,  gray  headed  negro  woman,  exhausting:  the 
kindness  of  her  h&art  upon  the  white  child  she 
had  nursed.  This  is  true;  and  it  shows  the  good 
master  and  the  grateful  servant.  But,  sir,  all  are 
not  such  as  these.  The  Senator,  concealed  the 
other  side  of  the  picture;  and  it  was  only  revealed 
to  us  by  the  quick  apprehension  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  [Mr.  Westcott,]  who  wanted  the 
power  to  send  a  patrol  all  over  the  country  to  pre- 
vent the  slaves  from  rising  to  upturn  the  order  of 
society  !  I  had  almost  believed,  after  hearing  the 
beautiful,  romantic,  sentimental  narration  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  God  had  indeed,  as 
he  said,  made  this  people  in  Africa  to  come  over 
here  and  wait  upon  us,  till  the  Senator  from  Florida 
waked  me  up  to  a  recollection  of  the  old  doctrines 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  by  assuring  us  that 
wherever  that  patriarchal  institution  existed,  a  rigid 
police  should  be  maintained,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
uprising  of  the  slave.  Sir,  it  is  indeed  a  peculiar 
institution.  I  know  many  good  men,  who,  as 
masters,  honor  human  nature,  by  the  kindness, 
equity,  and  moderation  of  their  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  their  slaves;  but  put  a  bad  man,  as  some- 
times happens,  as  often  happens,  in  possession  of 
uncontrolled  dominion  over  another,  black  or  white, 
and  then  wrongs  follow  that  make  angels  weep. 
It  is,  sir,  a  troublesome  institution;  it  requires  too 
much  law,  too  much  force,  to  keep  up  social  and 
domestic  security;  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
tend it  to  these  new  and  as  yet  feeble  Territories. 

Is  it  pretended  that  slave  labor  could  be  profit- 
able in  Oregon  or  California.'  Do  we  expect  to 
grow  cotton  and  sugar  there.'  I  do  not  know  that 
it  may  not  be  done  there;  for,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  told  us,  just  as  you  go  west 
upon  this  continent,  the  line  of  latitude  changes  in 
temperature,  so  that  you  may  have  a  very  different 
isothermal  line  as  you  approach  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  that.  My  objec- 
tion is  a  radical  one  to  the  institution  everywhere. 
I  do  believe,  if  there  is  any  place  upon  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  where  a  white  man  cannot  work, 
he  has  no  business  there.  If  that  place  is  fit  only 
■for  black  men  to  work,  let  black  men  alone  work 
there.  I  do  not  know  any  better  law  for  man's 
good  than  that  old  one  which  was  announced  to 
man  after  the  first  transgression,  that  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  he  should  earn  his  bread.  I  don't 
know  what  business  men  have  in  the  world,  unless 
it  is  to  work.  If  any  man  has  no  vvork  of  head 
or  hand  to  do  in  this.world,  let  him  get  out  of  it 
soon.  The  hog  is  the  only  gentleman  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  sleep.  Him  we  dispose 
of  as  soon  as  he  is  fat.  Difficult  as  the  settlement 
of  this  question  seems  to  some,  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, only  so  because  we  will  not  look  at  it  and 
treat  it  as  an  original  proposition,  to  be  decided  by 
the  influence  its  determination  may  have  on  the 
Territories  themselves.  We  are  ever  running 
away  from  this,  and  inquiring  how  it  will  affect 
the  "slave  Slates"  or  the  "free  States."  The  only 
question  mainly  to  be  considered  is.  How  will  this 
policy  affect  the  Territories  for  which  this  law  is 
intended.'  Is  slavery  a  good  thing,  or  is  it  a  bad 
thing,  for  ttiein?  With  my  views  of  the  subject, 
I  must  consider  it  bad  policy  to  plant  slavery  in 
any  soil  where  I  do  not  find  it  already  growing. 
I  look  upon  it  as  an  exotic,  that  blights  with  its 
shade  the  soil  in  which  you  plant  it;  therefore,  as 
I  am  satisfied  of  our  constitutional  power  to  pro- 
hibit it,  so  I  am  equally  certain  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
so. 

In  the  States  where  law  and  long  usage  have 
made  the  slave  property,  as  property  I  treat  it. 
It  is  there,  and  while  there  it  should  and  will  re- 
ceive that  protection  which  the  Constitution  and 
the  good  neighborhood  of  the  States  afford  and  re- 
quire at  our  hands.  But  I  should  be  false  to  my 
best  convictions  of  duty,  policy,  and  right,  if  by 
my  vote  I  should  extend  it  one  acre  beyond  its 
present  limits.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  all  this;  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied — of  the  honest  convic- 
tion of  my  own  judgment;  and  no  imaginary  in- 
terruption of  the  ties  which  bind  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Confederacy  shall  induce  me  to  shrink 
from  these  convictions,  whenever  I  am  called  upon 
to  carry  thein  out  into  law. 

But  we  are  told,  that  when  the  Constitution  was 


made,  there  existed  certain  relative  proportions 
between  the  power  of  the  slave  and  the  power  of 
the  free  Slates.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  we  were  under  obligations  to 
preserve  forever  these  relative  proportions  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.     I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.CORWIN.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  undeceived. 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  conceive  that  this  is  a 
question  of  power.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  a  question 
of  municipal  law,  of  civil  polity.  The  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  never  dreamed  that  there 
was  to  be  a  conflict  of  power  between  the  slave 
and  the  free  States.  They  never  dreamed  that  the 
South  was  to  contend  that  they  would  always  be 
equal  in  representation  in  the  Senate  to  the  North. 
They  had  no  idea  of  that  equilibrium  of  power 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  period  forbade  any  such  supposi- 
tion. Looking  at  all  these  circumstances,  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  those  far-seeing  men  regarded  them 
carefully,)  you  would  have  had  fourteen  free  States 
and  nine  slave  States.  But  every  man  who  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
expected  and  desired  that  slavery  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  new  States;  and  they  even  expected 
fo  have  it  abolished  in  many  of  the  States  where 
it  existed.  They  had  no  idea  of  conflict;  and  if 
the  ultra  fanatics  in  the  South,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  North,  would  let  tiie  subject  alone,  we  should  . 
have  much  less  difficulty  in  a  proper  settlement  of 
the  question. 

While  the  extreme  fanaticism  of  the  North,  it 
is  said,  would  burst  the  barriers  of  the  Con.stitu- 
tion,and  rush  into  the  slave  Stales  to  enforce  their 
abolition  views,  tramplingon  your  laws  and  madly 
overturning  existing  institutions  there,  the  South 
vents  its  fiery  indignation  in  tones  of  unmeasured 
reproach.  But  have  southern  gentlemen  consid- 
ered their  position  before  the  world  on  this  ques- 
tion.' You  declare  the  opinion  that  slavery  does 
not  exist  either  in  Oregon,  California,  or  New 
Mexico;  all  these  immense  regions  are  now,  and 
for  many  years  have  been,  free  from  negro  slavery. 
And  now  what  do  the  ultra  fanatics  of  the  South 
ask?  Sir,  they  avow  their  determination  to  rush 
into  these  free  Territories,  overturn  the  social  sys- 
tem thereexisting,  uproot  all  establishments  found- 
ed in  and  moulded  by  an  absence  of  slavery,  and 
having  thus  swept  away  the  former  free  systems, 
plant  there  forever  the  system  of  involuntary  serv- 
itude. Sir,  southern  gentlemen  must  say  no  more 
about  the  fanatics  of  the  North  endeavoring  to 
uproot  your  institutions,  while  you  imitate  the 
example  of  those  fi^natics  in  your  treatment  of  the 
free  soil  of  this  Union.  Sir,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  The  fanatics  of  the  South 
are  but  a  counterpart  of  those  of  the  North.  If 
there  be  any  difference,  it  is  only  this:  The  fanatic 
of  the  North  has  this  apology — he  proposes,  at 
least  in  theory,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  human  rights.  The  fanatic  of  the  South, 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  obvious  tendencies 
of  the  age,  seeks  to  extend,  at  one  sweep,  human 
6/rtcfc  slavery  over  a  country,  new  and  sparsely  set- 
tled, larger  in  extent  than  most  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World.  This  does  appear  to 
my  poor  judgment,  not  merely  at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  with  the  better  spirit,  I  would  say, 
of  men  in  all  ages;  nay,  more — I  must  be  pardoned 
if  I  declare  it  wears  the  aspect  of  absurdity,  arro- 
gance, and  temerity.  Sir,  I  have  spoken  out  my 
opinions  freely,  boldly,  but  in  no  spirit  of  unkind- 
ness  to  any  man  or  any  section  of  our  common 
country.  Iknowhow  widely  differentare  the  views 
of  other  gentlemen  from  mine.  I  know  how  habit, 
usage,  time,  color  our  thoughts,  and  indeed  forgi 
our  principles  often.  But  I  must  here  repeat  my 
belief,  that  if  we  could  set  about  this  business  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  founded  this  Republic,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  enacting  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Sir,  it  is  best  to  repeat  what  they  did. 
In  1787,  they  made  the  Constitution.  In  1787, 
they  made  that  celebrated  ordinance  for  the  North- 
west. Sir,  this  doctrine  of  free  territory  is  not  new; 
it  is  coeval  with  the  Constitution,  born  the  same 
year,  of  the  same  parents,  and  baptized  in  the 
same  good  old  republican  church.  And  now 
when  we  are  about  to  establish  these  new  repub- 
lics, much  larger  than  the  old,  why  should  we  not 
imitate  their  example,  reenact  theii  laws,  and  thus 
secure   to    this  new  republic  on  the  Pacific  the 
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glory,  the  prosperity,  the  rational  progress,  which 
have  shed  such  lustre  around  that  founded  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Atlanlic? 

A  Senator  who  sits  before  me  [Mr.  Fitzgerald] 
has  with  great  propriety  explained  to  the  Senate 
the  position  in  which  he  is  placed  on  this  subject, 
as  connected  with  his  friend,  General  Cass,  not 
now  a  member  of  this  body.  The  subject,  as 
bearing  on  the  opinions  and  prospects  of  both 
General  Cass  and  General  Taylor,  has  been  often 
adverted  to  in  this  debate.  While  I  am  yet  on 
my  feet,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this 
aspect  of  the  debate. 

I  speak  of  one  absent  from  this  Chamber  with 
every  feeling  of  respect,  and  with  some  reluctance. 
It  is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  General  Cass 
has,  within  the  last  two  years,  entertained  two 
opinions  on  this  subject,  the  one  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  other.  In  other  words,  he  has  changed 
his  opinion  respecting  it.  Whereas  he  •wa.s  atone 
time  in  favor  of  extending  the  ordinance  of  1787 
over  all  new  territory;  now  he  denies  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do  so.  Thus  it  follows  that  he  would 
arrest  all  such  legislation  by  interposing  his  veto. 
His  position,  at  present,  is  fixed.  But,  sir,  this 
facility  in  forming  and  changing  opinions  in^  a 
gentleman  at  his  time  of  life,  gives  some  hope  that 
in  the  future  he  may  not  obstinately  persevere  in  his 
error.  Sir,  one  who  on  such  subjects  can  change 
in  the  two  past  yeai-S  his  opinion,  gives  hopeful 
expectation  that  he  may  change  back  in  the  two 
years  to  come.  As  Major  Dugald  Dalgetty  would 
say,  "he  will  be  amenable  to  reason."  His  opin- 
ion, it  seems,  is,  that  the  whole  subject  is  to  be 
given  over  to  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures.  As  to  General  Taylor's 
position  in  regard  to  this  and  all  like  subjects  of 
domestic  policy,  I  here  declare,  that  if  I  did  not 
consider  him  pledged,  by  his  published  letter  to 
Captain  Allison,  not  to  interpose  his  veto  on  such 
subjects  of  legislation,  he  certainly  could  not  get 
my  vote,  nor  do  I  believe  that  of  any  northern 
State. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  he  has  re- 
ferred to  General  Cass's  position,  and  as  he  is 
about  to  give  his  support  to  General  Taylor,  if  he 
qan  give  us  General  Taylor's  views  on  the  subject, 
and  what  his  opinion  be,  as  expressed  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress? 

Mr.  CORWIiSr.     I  cannot. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  say,  that  if  General  Taylor  would 
interpose  a  veto  upon  the  subject,  he  would  not 
vote  for  him  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  would  not;  nor  would  any 
Whig  in  Ohio,  unless,  indeed,  we  found  him  op- 
posed to  just  such  another  man  who  had  a  great 
many  bad  qualities  beside.  [A  laugh.]  But,  sir, 
I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  General 
Taylor  could  get  the  electoral  vote  of  a  free  State 
in  America,  if  it  were  not  for  the  belief  that  pre- 
vails, that  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  any 
other  of  domestic  policy,  where  the  power  of  Con- 
gress had  been  sanctioned  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people,  he  would  not,  through  the  veto  power, 
interfere  to  crush  the  free  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  through  both  branches  of  Congress. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  if  Congress,  having  the  power 
as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress in  various  cases,  as  shown  by  your  legisla- 
tion, sanctioned  in  so  many  ways,  and  till  now 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  should  enact 
the  ordinance  of  1787  over  again,  and  extend  it  over 
the  three  Territories  in  question,  and  the  man  in 
the  While  House  should  interpose  his  veto,  and 
again  and  again  thrust  his  puny  arm  in  the  way 
of  the  legislative  power,  and  arrest  for  a  long  time 
the  popular  will,  I  will  not  say  he  would  be  im- 
peached, tried,  and  (if  the  law  were  so)  have  his 
head  brought  to  the  block.  Patience  might  in  its 
exhaustion  give  way  to  exasperation,  and  the  forms 
of  law  and  themajesty  of  judicial  trial  all  fall  before 
the  summary  vengeance  of  an  abused  and  insulted 
people. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  Senate  is  weary  of  this 
debate.  I  wish  now  only  to  state  another  fact, 
which  will  show  what  it  is  which  our  brethren  of 
the  South  now  demand.  If  you  take  the  area  of  the 
free  States  and  the  slave  States  as  they  exist,  and 
compare  theni ,  you  will  find  that  the  latter  predomi- 


nate. When  the  Constitution  was  formed,  and 
when  all  the  territory  which  you  then  had  was 
brought  into  the  Union,  the  free  States  had  an  ex- 
cess of  100,000  square  miles  over  the  slave  States; 
but  when  you  had  acquired  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Texas,  and  added  them  to  the  Union,  and 
when  you  have  added  the  claim  of  the  South  that 
they  will  carry  their  slaves  into  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  what  will  then  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  free  States?  The  slave  States  will 
have  one-third  more  power  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  than  the  free  States  could  ^erhave. 

Sir,  if  this  is  to  be  viewed  at  all  as  a  question  of 
power,  what  I  havestated  would  be  theexactresult 
of  yieldino'  to  the  present  claim  of  the  South;  and 
this  will  be  the  result,  unless  you  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  these  Territories.  Sir, 
I  have  seen  the  working  of  this  system.  Plant 
thirty  slaveholders  among  three  hundred  inhabit- 
ants who  are  not  slaveholders,  and  they  will 
maintain  their  position  against  the  three  hundred. 
Let  one  man  out  of  fifty  be  a  slaveholder,  and  he 
will  persuade  the  forty-nine  that  it  is  better  that 
the  institution  should  exist.  It  is  capital  and  social 
position,  opposed  to  labor  and  poverty.  How  this 
war  may  wage  in  the  future,  I  will  not  say;  but 
thus  far  the  former  have  ever  been  an'over-match 
for  the  latter. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  like  this  view  of  such  a  sub- 
ject. If  it  were  merely  a  comparison  of  strength 
or  contest  for  relative  power,  I  could  yield  without 
a  struggle.  But  I  am  called  on  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  society  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  If 
this  work  is  done  wisely  now,  ages  unborn  shall 
bless  us,  and  we  shall  have  done,  in  our  day,  what 
experience  approved  and  duty  demanded.  If  this 
work  shall  be  carelessly  or  badly  done,  countless 
millions  that  shall  inherit  that  vast  region  will 
hereafter  remember  our  folly  as  their  curse:  our 
names  and  deeds,  instead  of  praises,  shall  only 
call  forth  execration  and  reproach.  In  the  conflict 
of  present  opinions,  I  have  listened  patiently  to  all. 
Finding  myself  opposed  to  some  with  whom  I 
have  rarely  ever  differed  before,  I  have  doubted 
myself — reexamined  my  conclusions — reconsid- 
ered all  the  arguments  on  either  side, — antl  I  still 
am  obliged  to  adhere  to  my  first  impressions — I 
may  say,  my  long-cherished  opinions.  If  I  part 
company  with  some  here,  whom  I  habitually  re- 
spect, I  still  find  with  me  the  men  of  thepas<,  whom 
the  nations  venerated.  I  stand  upon  the  ordinance 
of  1787:  there  the  path  is  marked  by  the  blood  of 
the  Revolution.  I  stand  in  company  with  the 
"  men  of  1787" — their  locks  wet  with  the  mists  of 
the  Jordan  over  which  they  passed;  their  garments 
purple  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  through 
which  they  led  us  of  old,  to  this  land  of  promise. 
With  them  to  point  the  way,  however  dark  the 
present,  hope  shines  upon  the  future;  and,  dis- 
cerning their  foot-prints  in  my  path,  I  shall  treaa 
it  with  unfaltering  trust. 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1848. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  UNDERWOOD. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  said:  Mr.  President,  I  am 
that  member  of  the  committee  who  was  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  rise 
to  discharge  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  and  to 
explain  to  my  constituents  the  policy  I  advocated. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bright]  had 
proposed,  before  the  special  committee  was  raised, 
to  apply  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  36°  30' 
north  latitude  to  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  in  the  precise  terms 
in  which  it  had  been  applied  to  the  coufltry  out  of 
which  the  State  of  Missouri  was  formed.  I  moved 
to  amend,  by  declaring  expressly,  that  emigrants 
mi^^ht  settle  with  their  slaves  south  of  the  line  of 
36°  30',  and  should  be  protected  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  slave  property,  when  so  settled, 
as  long  as  the  country  of  their  residence  remained 
under  a  Territorial  government.  When  converted 
into  States  of  the  Union,  of  course  they  would  look 
to  their  State  governments  for  protection.  I  was 
willing  to  extend  this  line,  in  which  the  country 
had  acquiesced,  to  the  Pacific;  but,  in  doing  so,  I 
desired  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration,  that  south 
of  the  line  slaveholders  should  be  protected  in  their 
slave  property.  This  I  was  unable  to  obtain. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  when  we  purchased  it  from 


France,  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  when  we  acquired  them  by  the  recent 
treaty  with  Mexico.  In  Louisiana,  slavery  was 
tolerated  at  the  time  she  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  So  of  Texas.  But  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  slavery  had  been  abolished 
previous  to  their  acquisition,  and,  when  acquired, 
did  not  exist  in  either.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  slavery  would  continue  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  could  not  exist  in  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia without  changing  the  laws  which  operated 
upon  this  particular  subject.  By  the  Missouri 
compromise,  the  law  was  changed  in  regard  to 
Louisiana,  and  slavery  prohibited  in  all  the  coun- 
try north  of  36°  30',  leaving  it  to  continue  south  of 
that  line.  By  our  recent  acquisition  of  territory, 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
tended upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  42°  to  32°  30' 
north  latitude.  Thus,  by  extending  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  only  four  degrees 
of  latitude  would  be  set  apart  into  which  slave- 
holders mightemigratewith  theirslaves;  while  five- 
and-a-half  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory  would  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  free 
labor.  This  division  would  leave  the  States  and 
Territories,  from  which  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  excluded,  larger,  by  more  than  half  a  million 
of  square  miles,  than  those  in  which  it  is  tolerated; 
and,  with  such  a  division,  it  seems  to  me  our  north- 
ern brethren  might  be  satisfied.  Slavery  is  not 
favorable  to  the  dense  population  of  a  country. 
The  area  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  with  a 
population  of  9,728,722,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  is  about  450,000  square  miles.  The  area  of 
the  slaveholding  States,  excluding  Texas,  is  about 
600,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  7,332,452, 
of  whom  2, 700,279  are  blacks,  according  to  the  same 
census.  True,  a  large  portion  of  the  States  to  the 
south  has  recently  been  covered  by  Indian  tribes, 
and  closed  against  white  settlements.  But,  after 
allowing  for  this,  it  is  manifest  that  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  in  population  and  political  strength, 
are  now,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  more 
powerful  than  the  slaveholding  States.  Under 
such  considerations,  and  with  a  division  of  the  new 
territories  which  set  apart  much  the  largest  portion 
to  the  uses  of  free  labor,  I  could  not  perceive  any 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  or  any  good  reason  why 
the  compromise  line  of  36°  30'  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific. 

Members  of  the  comnuttee  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  however,  could  not  be  induced,  in 
express  terms,  to  declare  that  slaveholders  might 
emigrate  and  settle  with  their  slaves  in  any  part  of 
the  Territories  south  of  36°  30',  and  hold  that  kind 
of  property  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Ascertaining  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  guarantee  that  slaveholders 
might  settle  and  hold  their  slaves  south  of  36° 30', 
I  submitted  a  scheme  by  which,  had  it  been  adopt- 
ed, the  question  of  slavery  would  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  people  of  the  Territories.  The 
people  of  Oregon,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  have  that 
privilege.  I  proposed  to  confer  the  same  privilege 
upon  the  people  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 
My  plan  was  to  organize,  in  each  of  these  Ter- 
ritories, legislative  assemblies,  to  consist  of  two 
branches  or  chambers,  one  to  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  male  citizens  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  the  other,  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  judges,  appointed  by  thePresident,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  each  cham- 
ber to  have  a  negative  upon  the  proceedings  and 
resolves  of  the  other.  I  proposed  to  limit  and  re- 
strict the  power  of  the  legislative  assemblies  thus 
constituted,  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  might 
agree  to  be  expedient,  and  in  the  following  particu- 
lars, to  wit:  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
the  disposition  or  sale  of  the  vacant  domain  or  pub- 
lic lands,  or  contract  any  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
Territory,  or  establish  any  corporation.  In  other 
matters,  I  proposed  to  confer  full  legislative  pow-  , 
ers,  and  to  give  effect  to  all  laws  which  might  be 
enacted,  and  which  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  I 
thought  there  were  striking  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  scheme.  In  the 
first  place,  we  should,  by  conferring  the  elective 
franchise,  indoctrinate  the  people  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  with  the  first  elementary  principle  of 
American  liberty.  We  should  teach  them  by  de- 
grees the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  the 
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constituent  body,  and  they  would  gradually  learn 
to  admire  and  practise  all  the  political  duties  of  a 
republican  people.  Thus  they  would  become  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  self-government,  and 
fitted  to  take  their  positions  as  independent  Slates 
of  our  Union  at  no  very  distant  day.  While  these 
advantages  were  secured,  my  plan  guarded  against 
any  possible  injury  to  the  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment, by  retaining  an  absolute  negative  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  and  judges  appointed  by  us, 
upon  all  legislation  springing  from  the  elective 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature,  thus 
constituted,  in  view  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and 
their  capacity  to  produce  those  staples  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  would  be 
free  to  mould  the  social  and  civil  institutions  of  the 
new  Territories,  according  to  their  convictions  of 
duty  and  interest.  They  would  be  free  to  intro- 
duce the  institutionsof  Kentucky  or  Ohio,  of  South 
Carolina  or  Massachusetts;  and,  in  conferring  that 
liijerty  upon  them,  we  should  but  pay  just  homage 
to  the  principle  of  self-government,  which,  in  our 
professions  at  least,  we  so  devotedly  reverence. 

Why  should  gentlemen  from  the  North  refuse 
to  permit  the  people  of  these  new  Territories  to 
decide  for  themselves  the  question  of  slavery? 
Why  not  let  the  people  organize  their  society  upon 
the  same  basis  with  that  of  their  neighbors  of 
Texas,  with  whom  they  constituted  part  of  the 
same  Mexican  confederation  of  States  a  few  years 
since?  The  refusal  to  allow  the  privilege  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  understandings  of  the  people  of 
these  Territories,  and  reproachful,  if  not  insulting, 
to  the  southern  States.  It  is  equivalent  to  .laying, 
that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
have  not  capacity  to  discern  their  true  interest, 
or  lack  moral  honesty  to  guide  them.  By  the 
Constitution,  the  institution  of  slavery  presents  no 
barrier  to  the  social  and  political  embrace  of  the 
North  and  the  South;  and  yet  northern  politicians 
are  now  arbitrarily  tying  the  hands  of  Californians 
and  New  Mexicans,  and  denying  to  them  the  right 
to  decide  this  question  for  themselves.  In  this 
very  denial  they  declare  to  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  that  their  institutions  are  unworthy 
of  imitation  and  adoption.  Sir,  it  is  impossible, 
under  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  action,  to  expect 
anything  but  heartburnings  and  bitter  animosities. 
And  as  the  North  assumes  the  right,  without  re- 
gard to  the  opinions,  or  prejudices,  if  you  please, 
of  the  South,  to  dictate,  regardless  of  the  concilia- 
tory spirit  of  offered  compromise,  it  must  expect 
that  such  conduct  will  be  met  by  firm  resistance, 
if  not  revolutionary  defiance. 

All  schemes  of  compromise  and  conciliation  fell 
by  the  divisions  of  the  committee;  and  this  bill  has 
been  reported  as  the  panacea — (he  healing  balm — 
for  our  distracting  agitations.  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  remedy. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  I  shall 
not  enter  upon  an  elaborate  argument  to  trace  the 
power  to  its  source,  and  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  its  exercise.  It  results  necessarily  from  the 
power  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution  to 
dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  likewise  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  which 
power  emanates  from  the  war  and  treaty-making 
powers  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  proprietor  of 
the  vacant  domain,  and  having  the  right  to  survey 
and  sell  it  and  to  preserve  it  from  trespassers, 
Congress  may  legislate  for  the  preservation  of  its 
property,  and  the  protection  of  its  officers  whilst 
engaged  in  surveying  and  selling  it.  Having  the 
power  to  acquire  territory,  and  to  admit  new  States 
into  the  Union,  the  power  to  keep  and  preserve  the 
acquisition  must  follow;  and  how  can  this  be  done 
without  government?  If  there  be  no  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  people  of  a  Territory  by  Con- 
gress, before  it  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  is  there  any  authority  to  be  found  in  any 
other  body  which  can  prescribe  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes  and  enforcements  of  con- 
tracts ?  Where  does  such  authority  reside,  if  not 
in  Congress?  If  it  exists  in  any  other  body,  what 
shall  prevent  that  Ijody  from  appropriating  and 
taking  to  itself  the  entire  territory?  Or  shall  there 
be  a  divided  jurisdiction,  Congress  legislating  par- 
tially, and  leaving  it  to  some  other  legislative  body, 


springing  up  by  magic,  to  supply  our  deficiencies? 
Sir,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  such  inquiries. 
The  Constitution  expressly  confers  on  Congress 
the  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  execute  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
National  Government.  Legislating  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  is  no  more  than  adopting 
measures  to  accomplish  constitutional  objects  and 
purposes.  It  is  too  late  at  this  day  to  question  a 
power  which  has  been  exercised  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  without  objection. 

If,  then,  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories,  the  next  question  that 
naturally  arises  is,  what  limitations,  if  any,  exist 
upon  the  power?  Is  it  without  restriction?  Or,  if 
there  be  bounds,  what  are  they?  I  answer,  that 
every  limitation  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  our  legislative  powers  applies  as  well  to  the 
Territories  as  to  the  States.  Congress  cannot 
grant  titles  of  nobility;  make  laws  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion;  subject  a  person  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for  the  same 
offence;  compel  a  man  to  testify  against  himself ;  or 
do  any  other  thing  prohibited  by  the  Constitution, 
sooner  in  a  Territory  than  in  a  State.  The  prohi- 
bitions in  the  Constitution  are  great  fundamental 
principles,  to  be  observed  and  obeyed  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  But  there  is  no  prohibition  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  question  of  slavery  when 
legislating  for  a  Territory.  If,  then,  the  subject 
of  African  slavery  be  one  over  which  the  States  of 
this  Union  have  unlimited  control  and  discretion 
within  their  respective  boundaries  and  jurisdic- 
tions, what  reason  can  be  urged  against  the  exer- 
cise of  similar  control  and  discretion  by  Congress 
when  legislating  for  the  Territories,  and  when 
there  is  no  constitutional  prohibition? '  I  perceive 
a  propriety  in  submitting  the  matter  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  who, 
for  good  or  ill,  are  to  be  affected  by  the  institution; 
but,  as  a  mere  question  of  power,  I  perceive  no 
ground  of  difference  between  Congress  and  the 
States  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  is 
certain,  and  must  be  palpable  to  every  one,  that  a 
single  State — Virginia,  for  example — has  no  right  to 
legislate  for  the  people  of  California,  and  establish 
African  slavery  among  them;  the  Californians, 
either  as  a  conquered  or  ceded  people,  have  no 
right  to  legislate  for  themselves,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  new  sovereign,  upon  any  principle  of 
national  law.  It  follows  that  we  must  legislate 
for  them  directly,  or  confer  upon  them  the  power 
to  legis^^te  for  themselves.  In  doing  the  latter, 
we  may  prescribe  such  terms  as  we  choose.  In 
regard  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  the  bill  allows 
their  Legislature  to  settle  the  question  of  slavery 
for  themselves.  But  this  is  a  concession  made  by 
us.  If  we  can  grant  the  power  to  them,  we  can 
exercise  it  ourselves.  Indeed,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  regard  to  Oregon  cannot  be  voted  for  by 
any  Senator,  without  a  surrender  of  all  constitu- 
tional objections  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

In  respect  to  New  Mexico  and  California,  the 
bill  prohibits  the  making  of  any  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  same  power  which  enables 
us  to  prohibit  legislation,  would  equally  give  the 
right  to  legislate.  The  only  question,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  is,  how  ought  we  to  legislate?  I  think 
we  ought  to  compromise  upon  the  line  of  36°  30'. 
But  this  is  opposed  by  gentlemen  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.  I  shall  now  examine  the 
grounds  and  consequences  of  their  opposition. 

The  question,  says  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
[Mr.  Hamlin,]  is  the  establishment  of  human 
slavery  upon  free  territory.  How  do  we  denounce 
England  for  the  original  introduction  of  slaves  into 
her  American  colonies?  asks  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Corwin.]  Thus  are  we,  according  to 
these  Senators,  about  to  perpetrate  the  same  enor- 
mities we  condemn  in  others.  Sir,  I  apprehend 
that  gentlemen  delude  and  deceive  themselves  by 
supposed  analogies,  when  none*  exist.  The  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  our  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory is  not  identical  in  principle  with  its  original 
introduction  into  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
While  the  commercial  policy  of  England  was 
planting  human  slavery  in  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  she  did  not  allow  it  to  take  root  within  her 
home  borders.  If  it  be  truly  regarded  as  a  social 
and  moral  curse,  Great  Britain  exhibited  herself 


as  inflicting  it  upon  a  people  over  whom  she 
claimed  the  power  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tiort;  upon  a  people  who  had  not  the  ability  at  the 
time  to  resist  the  infliction,  and  upon  a  people  she 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  for  her  separate  profit  and 
aggrandizement.  She  had  no  slaves  at  home  to 
send  out  with  her  citizen  emigrants  to  inhabit  the 
wilderness,  to  convert  the  forests  into  farms  and 
plantations,  to  expel  wild  beasts  and  savages,  and 
to  introduce  civilization  and  Christianity.  She 
pushed  her  trade  into  the  continent  of  Africa,  ex- 
citing war,  with  all  its- accompanying  horrors  of 
blood,  conflagration,  and  kidnapping,  to  get  slaves 
with  wluch  to  push  forward  her  settlements,  plan- 
tations, *nd  trade  in  the  "New  World."  She 
desolated  the  land  of  the  negro  to  build  up  her  in- 
terests in  the  land  of  the  Indian;  establishing  sla- 
very abroad  without  tolerating  it  at  home.  Is  it 
possible  that  gentlemen  can  look  at  the  origin  of 
slavery  and  its  introduction  among  our  ancestors, 
and  then  regard  the  extension  of  the  institution 
into  New  Mexico  and  California  with  our  emi- 
grating people  as  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain?  I  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  slaveholders  all  my  life,  but 
I  feel  no  more  responsibility  for  the  existence  of 
the  institution  than  I  do  for  the  time  and  place  of 
my  birth.  My  responsibility  in  regard  to  it  is  the 
same  which  I  feel  in  reference  to  any  other  exist- 
ing institution  of  my  country  which  I  found  es- 
tablished in  coming  to  years  of  discretion.  As  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  it  is  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  to  mould  every  social,  civil,  and  political  in- 
stitution in  such  manner  as  shall  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  individual  and  public  happi- 
ness. I  may,  from  my  proximity  to  slaves,  be 
compelled  by  deeper  sympathy  and  stronger  mo- 
tives of  action  to  consider  the  subject;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  moral  obligation  which  should  prompt 
and  stimulate  us  all  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  slave  is  as  binding  upon  me  as  it^  should  be 
upon  the  Englishman  or  the  Yankee  whose  ances- 
tors brought  their  cargoes  of  manacled  human 
victims  and  sold  them  to  my  forefathers.  The 
profits  of  the  trade  and  the  criminality  of  its  origin 
have  descended  upon  them.  If  there  be  any  guilt 
from  its  continuance,  that  alone  has  fallen  to  the 
portion  of  my  southern  friends  and  myself. 

I  am  disgusted,  I  am  incensed  at  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  perpetually  goading  us  on  the 
subject  of  African  slavery,  and  I  beg  leave  on  this 
occasion  to  expose  their  errors,  and  to  suggest 
what  they  may  do  to  benefit  both  the  black  and 
the  white  races,  if  their  benevolence  were  guided 
by  intelligence  and  true  love  of  their  species.  They 
do  not  understand  the  subject  upon  which  they 
write  and  speak  so  much.  Certain  it  is,  their  op- 
portunities to  understand  and  to  comprehend  it  are 
not  equal  to  those  possessed  by  us,  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  slaves,  and  from  necessity,  have  daily 
intercourse  with  them. 

What  are  slaveholders  required  to  do  by  north- 
ern abolitionists  ?  We  are  importuned  to  repeal 
all  laws  which  hold  our  slaves  in  bondage,  and  all 
laws  which  deny  to  the  black  race  political  and 
social  equality  with  the  white.  We  are  told  that 
we  should  allow  intellectual  and  moral  attainments 
to  regulate  social  intercourse  and  political  rights, 
irrespective  of  color,  and  that  it  is  only  a  vulgar 
prejudice  to  object  to  a  black  face  and  woolly  hair. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  principle  of  our  nature  to  love 
ourselves  first  and  best,  and  next  to  ourselves  those 
who  most  nearly  resemble  us.  There  are  excep- 
tions, generous  and  noble  exceptions,  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  A  man  may  die  for  his  wife,  his  child, 
his  friend,  his  country,  and,  in  many  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  a  duty  to  sacrifice  life — a  duty 
which  some  men  will  gloriously  perform;  they 
may  be  stimulated  to  perform  it  from  motives  gen- 
erous and  noble,  although  selfish.  The  building' 
up  of  a  great  character  is  not  altogether  a  disin- 
terested work.  The  general  rule,  however,  with 
the  masses  of  mankind,  is  self-love  first;  and  we 
honor  the  exception  the  more,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to,  and  a  departure  from,  the  general  rule. 
Under  this  rule  our  affections  and  intellectual  nature 
find  their  highest  enjoyments  in  associating  with 
those  in  all  respects  most  like  ourselves.  Unity  of 
sentiment  and  personal  resemblance  are  the  foun- 
tains of  harmony  and  love;  the  want  of  them,  cause 
of  distrust  and  antipathy;  hence  the  hatred  so  easily 
generated  among  castes  or  different  races  of  men. 
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Abolish  slavery,  place  the  slnve  in  possession  of 
every  risfht  to  which  the  master  is  entitled,  and 
what   will   be  the  consequence?     Will   they  har- 
monize and  love  each  other  because  they  are  equal 
in  all  respects  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ?  or  may  not 
the  antipathy,   the  rivalry,  and   hatred  of  castes 
assume  the  place  of  servile  obedience?     Let  the 
jealousies,  hatred,  and  wars  which  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  have  prevailed  amongst  castes,  answer 
the  inquiry.     Why,  sir,  during  this  very  session 
of  Congress,   the   Indians  of  Yucatan  have  been 
committing  horrible  butcheries  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants, and  in  Hayti  the  negroes  have  been  mur- 
dering the  mulattoes.     Trace  these  wars^  their 
source,  and  we  find  no   other  cause  for  them  as 
potent  as  the  difference  of  color.     Let  any  man  of 
sense  look  ahead,  and  contemplate  what  must  in- 
evitably happen  in  the  southern  States,  especially 
in  those  where  the  black  population  exceeds  the 
white,  in  case  our  slaves  are  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  white  citizens.     Let 
any  one  contemplate  the  consequences  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  suffrages  of  those  recently  liberated, 
with  theirpassions  inflamed  by  black  or  white  dem- 
agogues,  speaking  to  them  of  past  oppressions, 
and  pointing  to  mansions  of  elegance,  well-stocked 
farms,  and  rich  plantations,  as  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  and  the  labor  of  til  eir  ancestors.  Can  anything 
short  of  dangerous  agitations  and  bitter  animosities, 
if  not  agrarian  laws  and  intestine  war,  spring  from 
such  a  state  of  things?     Sir,  I  have  witnessed  the 
free  white  population  of  my  own  beloved  State 
at  the  point  of  civil  war,  when  divided  upon  a  con- 
stitutional question  affecting  the  debtorand  creditor 
classes  of  society.    I  have  seen  my  own  State  dis- 
tracted between  two  appellate  judicial  tribunals,  a 
"  newcourf'and  an  "  old  court."  I  haveseen  neigh- 
bors and  families sodivided, excited, and  infuriated, 
in  regard  to  relief  laws  and  the  constitutional  power 
of  their  Legislature  to  remove  obnoxious  judges 
by  reorganizing  the  acts  relative  to  their  courts,  as 
to  be  almost  driven  to  the  shedding  of  blood.     I 
have  heard  of  anti-rent  difficulties  and  murders  in 
New  York,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant.     To  teach  the  poor  that  the  rich  are 
their  oppressors,  has  become  an  article  of  faith  in 
the  political  creed  of  demagogues.  In  view  of  these 
things,  I  never  will  consent  to  see  political  contests 
between  black  men  and  their  former  masters  inmy 
own  State,  orany  other  southern  State.  Onthatsub- 
ject  the  opinion  of  the  whole  South  is  unalterably 
settled,  and  the  northern  abolitionist  who  expects  to 
change  it  is  a  philanthropist  of  the  strait-jacket 
order.     Sir,  the  idea  of  political,  civil,  and  social 
equality  between  the  black  and  white  races,  in  the 
same   community,    is   an   impossibility,    and   the 
sooner  all  ranks  of  citizens,  north  and  south,  per- 
ceive it,  the  better  for  all. 

The  conduct  of  non-slaveliolding  communities 
confirms  my  opinions,  and  justifies  the  South  in 
refusing  to  abolish  slavery.  What  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Dix]  said  in  regard  to 
free  negroes?  He  has  most  unequivocally  de- 
clared that  he  regarded  them  as  disadvantageous, 
if  not  a  nuisance,  to  the  white  population;  ani  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  {Mr.  Corwin]  went  so  far  as 
to  evince  a  determination  to  exclude  that  descrip- 
tion of  population,  and  to  prevent  their  settling  in 
his  State  by  force.  In  this  his  constituents  had 
taken  the  lead,  and  actually  put  his  principles  into 
practice,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Randolph  ne- 
groes. Illinois  has  excluded  free  negroes  from 
her  territory  by  constitutional  provisions.  I  know 
not  how  many  free  negro  mobs  have  been  gotten 
up  from  time  to  time  in  our  northern  cities.  With 
these  northern  manifestations  of  hostility  to  the 
doctrine  of  social  and  civil  equality  with  the  negro 
race  before  our  eyes,  how  can  gentlemen  expect 
us  to  welcome  and  endure  a  state  of  things  so  ab- 
horrent to  them  ? 

We  are  charged  with  doing  violence  to  the  moral, 
liberal,  and  regenerating  free  principles  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  when  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  with  our  slaves  to  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia. The  uprisen  people  of  Prance  and  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  have  been  referred 
to,  and  those  of  us  who  voted  applauding  sym- 
pathy to  Frenchmen  are  charged  with  inconsist- 
ency. In  France  there  is  a  homogeneous  popu- 
lation. The  difference  of  castes  does  not  prevail. 
No  natural  jealousies  or  antipathies  exist,  grow- 
ing out  of  difference  of  color.     Hence  there  could 


be  in  Prance  no  objection  to  placing  the  entire 
population  upon  the  basis  of  political  and  social 
equality,  allowing  intellectual  and   moral    attain- 
ments to  regulate  the  grade  of  individual  elevation. 
I  believe   there   are   insuperable    barriers   to  this 
equality  among  the  black  and  white  population  of 
the  United  States;  and  hence  I  am  not  inconsistent 
when  I  sympathize  with  Frenchmen  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  republic.     But,  sir,  the  recent  insur- 
rection in  Paris  furnishes  a  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  ligaments  by  which  society  is 
bound,  and  to  which" it  is  habituated.     We  have 
seen    multitudes,  ouvriers,  under   the   fascinating 
idea  of  organized   labor,  living  upon   the  public 
treasury  in  idleness,  until  it  was  obvious  that  pub- 
lic bankruptcy  would  result  from  the  continuance 
of  the  system.-    We  have  seen  the  same  persons 
organizing  to  overthrow  the  government  so  soon  as 
their  craft  was  in  danger,  inscribing  upon   their 
insurrectionary  banners,    "  pillage,  if  victorious; 
conflagration,  if  defeated."     Sir,  if  the  working 
classes  of  France,  as  soon  as  they  are  emancipated 
from   the  shackles  of  monarchy,  forgetting  their 
duties  to  liberty,  by  the  establishment  of  just  laws 
and  social  order,  and  organizing  for  public  plun- 
der, march  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  nefarious 
purposes   through    scenes  of  fratricidal    carnage, 
what   may  we  not  expect  from  the  emancipation 
of  three  millions  of  slaves,  and  immediately  con- 
ferring upon  them  equal  social  and  political  rights? 
It  seems  to  me  that  gentlemen  from  the  North, 
in  their  incessant  attacks  of  our  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion," are  influenced  by  a  zeal  wifliout  knowledge. 
Let  them  coolly  look  at  facts,  and  they  will  find 
involuntary  servitude  enough,  besides  negro  sla- 
very,  to   deserve   their  sympathy.     What  is  the 
relation  between  parent  and  child  but  a  system  of 
involuntary  servitude,  differently  regulated  in  va- 
rious countries,  but  continuing  on  the  part  of  the 
child  until  the  period  fixed  by  law  arrives  when 
parental  control  and  authority  cease?    I  admit  that 
filial  affection  induces  a  willing  obedience  to  a  great 
extent;  but  there  are  cases,  many  of  them,  where 
the  service  is  extorted  or  coerced  by  the  authority 
of  the  parent.     I  concede  that  this  relation  of  pa- 
rent and  child,  founded  in  nature  and  regulated  by 
law,  deserves  the  name  of  holy.     I  admit  the  great 
difference  between  the  relation  of  parent  and  child 
and  that  of  master  and  slave.     I  only  refer  to  the 
former  to  show  that  there  is  a  case  where  the  will 
and  actions  of  one  person  are,  for  the  good  of  that 
person  during  minority,  subjected  from  necessity 
to  the  control  of  the  will  of  another.     The  peri<od 
at  which  nonage  terminates  is  regulated  by  law, 
and  hence  the  service  of  the  child  may  be  contin- 
ued long  after  his  intellectual  and  physical  capa- 
city have  enabled  him  to  provide  for  and  take  care 
of  himself. 

There  is  yet  another  instance  of  involuntary  ser- 
vitude imposed  by  law,  not  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  but  to  display  the  noblest  humanity.  What 
are  our  lunatic  asylums  but  houses,  not  prisons, 
in  which  unwilling  subjects,  not  slaves,  are  sub- 
jected by  law  to  the  control  of  another's^will. 
Their  servitude  is  involuntary,  and  continues 
through  the  lucid  interval,  and  that  is  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  the  patient  is  not  yet  thor- 
oughly relieved  of  his  malady.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  putting  these  cases  of  involun- 
tary servitude,  sanctioned  by  law  and  not  imposed 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  I  may  be  doing  little 
else  than  laying  the  foundation  for  raillery  and 
more  indignation  in  the  northern  mind  and  heart. 
I  admit  the  vast  difference  in  degree  between  these 
cases  of  involuntary  servitude  and  that  of  negro 
slavery,  but  I  defy  the  mtellect  of  man  to  make 
them  less  than  cases  of  involuntary  servitude,  in 
which  the  will  or  volition  of  one  person  is  con- 
trolled and  subjected,  according  to  law,  to  the  will 
of  another.  In  the  parental  relation,  the  father, 
too,  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  seducer  of 
his  daughter,  and  recover  damages,  upon  the  idea 
that  he  has  a  property  in  her  service  as  his  ser- 
vant; and  it  is  this  idea  of  property  in  the  service 
of  his  child  which  alone  enables  him  to  maintain 
the  action.  Now,  sir,  these  things  prove  that  so- 
ciety, for  its  welfare,  may  subject  men  and  women, 
until  they  are  twenty-one,  or  any  other  age,  to  the 
control  of  parents  or  guardians;  and  lunatics,  even 
during  their  lucid  intervals,  to  the  custody  and 
management  of  keepers.   I  might  mention  the  vic- 


tims of  poverty  in  county  poor-houses  as  a  further 
illustration.  I  may  be  told  by  gentlemen  from  the 
North  that  I  am  putting  cases  where  the  law  acts 
through  benevolence  towards  those  who  are  re- 
strained in  their  liberty  and  volition.  Be  it  so.  I 
am  not  now  dealing  with  motives;  my  object  is  to 
esta^blish  the  fact,  that  involuntary  servitude  may 
and  does  exist,  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  and 
good  order  of  society,  without  being  a  punishment 
for  crime.  An  apprenticeship  to  learn  a  trade  is 
another  strong  illustration.  My  object  in  putting 
these  cases  is  to  show  that  involuntary  servitude 
is  not  the  horrible  thing  it  is  represented  to  be, 
and  that  when  the  permanent  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  community  require  it,  negro  slavery  may  be 
tolerated  and  regulated  by  law,  especially  when 
those  among  whom  it  exists  are  not  at  all  respon- 
sible for  its  introduction. 

Can  any  good  result  from  the  denunciation  of 
slaveholders?  Will  it  benefit  the  slave  to  exas- 
perate his  master?  If  the  abolitionist  could  but 
know  that  his  intemperate  denunciation  and  mis- 
guided and  ill-digested  expressions  of  sympathy 
have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  tighten  the  corda 
of  slavery,  surely  he  would  allow  his  reason  to 
control  his  feelings,  and  he  would  leave  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  the  entire  management  of  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way.  If  we  are 
afflicted  with  evil,  let  us  judge.  We  reject  ob- 
trusive and  gratuitous  instruction.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  there  are  cruel  and  inhuman  masters.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  many  individual  cases  of  cruelty 
have  occurred,  and  may  occur  again.  There  are 
cases  of  cruelty  in  the  matrimonial  relation,  and 
for  many  of  which  divorces  are  granted;  but  will 
any  one  assert  that  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  is  necessarily  crael  and  inhuman?  It  is  not 
true,  sir,  that  African  slavery  is  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  acts  of  cruelty.  In  my  own  State 
we  have  laws  to  take  slaves  from  cruel  masters, 
and  apprentices  likewise.  So  also  we  have  laws 
to  take  children  from  cruel  parents,  and  to  release 
wives  from  cruel  husbands.  There  is  nothing 
more  fallacious  than  to  make  a  few  individual  cases 
the  basis  of  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  whole 
subject.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  a  laboring  population  to  be  found  on 
earth  who,  in  the  general,  are  better  provided  for 
than  the  slaves  of  Kentucky.  Our  tables  of  popula- 
tion prove  beyond  controversy  that  the  entire  slave 
population  of  the  United  States  are  treated  with 
kindness  and  humanity.  It  is  the  master's  pecu- 
niary interest  not  to  abuse  the  slave,  and  there  is  a 
guarantee  for  good  treatment,  if  no  higher  motive 
existed.  But  look  at  the  facts.  Can  a  downtrodden, 
half-starved,  half-clothed,  miserable,  worked-to- 
death  population  increase  and  duplicate  their  num- 
bers, as  the  slave  population  and  free  blacks  of  the 
United  States  have  done?  In  1790,  there  were  only 
59,460  free  persons  of  color  in  the  United  States. 
In  1840,  there  were  386,.303,  making  an  increase 
of  more  than  six-fold.  No  other  fact  is  necessary 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  strong  disposition  to 
emancipate.  The  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad 
was  allowed  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1808.  I 
have  no  knowledge  how  many  were  imported  be- 
tween 1790  and  that  time.  I  therfeore  take  the' 
censes  of  1810  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation  to  show 
how  the  black  population,  free  and  slave,  has  in- 
creased. The  total  colored  population  in  1810  was 
1,377,810.  In  1840,  it  was  2,873,759.  Thus  in 
thirty  years  they  increased  at  the  rate  of  2081  per 
cent.  Now,  coinpare  this  with  our  free  white 
population.  In  1810,  we  had  5,862,004  free  whiles. 
In  1840,  we  had  14,189,595.  Thus  the  increase 
with  the  free  whites  was  at  the  rate  of  242  per 
cent.,  making  a  difference  of  only  33i  per  cent,  in 
thirty  years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
during  these  thirty  years  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  has  been  pouring  in  upon  us  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  help,  to  swell  the 
rfumbers  of  free  whites,  and  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  same  period  we  have  sent  out  black 
emigrants  to  Liberia.  Regarding  the  accessions 
to  our  population  from  abroad,  it  would  materially 
reduce  the  33|  per  cent,  of  difference,  and  show 
that  our  black  population  had  rnultiplied  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  fast  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  as  the 
white.  I  regard  this  as  demonstration  that  there 
is'  no  just  foundation  for  those  charges  of  cruelty 
and  inhumanity  which  are  constantly  put  forth  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  people  of  the  South.     I  feel 
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assured  that  there  is  no  southern  State  but  will 
legislate  still  further,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  secure 
humane  treament  to  their  slaves.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  our  northern  brethren  will  dry  up  their 
tears  and  distress  themselves  no  more. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to  vindicate  my  section  of 
the  country  against  harassing  and  offensive  attacks 
from  those  who  have  only  done  mischief  by  at- 
tempting to  interfere  in  our  concerns.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  I 
believe  its  existence  in  Kentucky  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  white  population;  and 
if  1  had  the  powder  to  colonize  and  remove  every 
slave  within  the  borders  of  my  own  State,  I  would 
most  cheerfully  do  it.  But  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  to  liberate  our  slaves  and 
retain  them  amone;  us,  either  with  full  or  partial 
privileges  as  free  citizens,  would  be  a  calamity 
which  would  induce  every  sane  man  who  could 
escape,  to  fly  from  a  society  so  constituted.  The 
reasons  for  this  opinion  I  have  long  since  published 
and  printed.  I  am,  therefore, only  willing  to  eman- 
cipate upon  the  condition  of  colonization.  But, 
when  the  people  of  the  South  propose  colonization, 
how  are  tiiey  met  by  those  of  the  North  ?  We  are 
told  that  it  is  cruel  and  inhuman  to  expatriate  free 
regroes  or  slaves,  and  that  the  scheme  is  imprac- 
ticable. I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  all  reasonable, 
considerate  men,  that  one-half  the  expenses  of  the 
Mexican  war  invested  in  a  six  per  cent,  stock 
would,  by  a  proper  system  of  African  colonization, 
in  less  than  fifty  years  extirpate  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  I  will  give  the  scheme  as  applica- 
ble to  my  own  State,  and  if  its  practicability  be 
demonstrated,  the  demonstration  can  easily  l)e  ap- 
plied to  every  other  State.  Let  a  future  day  be 
fixed,  after  which  every  slave  child  born  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  colo- 
nization. Place  the  children  when  weaned  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  raise  them — females  till 
tliey  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  males  until 
they  are  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  and  upon  their 
reaching  these  ages  send  them  to  Africa.  Tliere, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  whole  scheme.  Now,  as  to 
its  practical  operation:  By  sending  off  the  females 
as  they  reached  eighteei>,  the  race  would  become 
extinct  in  less  than  fifty  years,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  old  slaves  past  the  prime  of  life.  The 
departure  of  the  females  as  they  reached  woman- 
hood would  put  an  end  to  the  birth  of  slaves  among 
us.  The  extirpation  of  slavery  under  such  a  rule 
is  therefore  jnsl  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  it  would  be  slowly  accomplished.  So  much 
the  better  on  that  account,  as  Africa  is  not  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  all  at  once,  and  by  doing  the 
thing  gradually  we  should  accommodate  ourselves, 
in  our  labor  and  habits,  to  the  new  slate  of  things 
slowly  yet  certainly  taking  place.  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  defray  the  expense,  and 
who  is  to  furnish  it?  The  Colonization  Society 
can  charter  ships  and  transport  adilt  colonists  and 
take  care  of  them  in  Africa,  until  they  are  accli- 
mated and  capable  of  providing  for  themselves,  for 
sixty  dollars  a  head.  In  their  own  packet,  they 
do  it  for  fifty  dollars  a  head.  This  information  is 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  McLain,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  Now,  I  believe  that  those  to  whom  the 
children  are  bound  would,  in  consideration  of  their 
services,  readily  stipulate  to  furnish  the  required 
outfit.  Poor  white  ciiildren  are  bound  out  by  our 
laws,  and  the  master  or  mistress  is  required  to 
teach  them  a  trade,  to  educate  them,  &c.  Boys 
are  bound  until  they  arrive  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  sirls  till  they  reach  sixteen.  They  are 
to  be  furnished  with  three  pounds  ten  shillings  in 
money  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  when  their  time 
of  service  expires.  I  would  lengthen  the  appren- 
ticeship of  male  colonists,  so  as  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary.  Females  being  apprenticed  until  eigh- 
teen, would  serve  tVv'o  years  longer  than  the  period 
required  for  white  apprenticed  girls,  and  therefore 
their  services  would  be  much  more  valuable.  If 
the  apprentice  lived  and  emigrated  to  Africa,  I 
would  make  just  compensation  to  the  owner;  but 
if  the  slave  died  during  the  apprenticeship,  and  be- 
fore his  labor  had  paid  for  his  raising,  then  nothino- 
would  be  due. 

Under  the  foregoing  plan,  how  many  slaves  would 
it  be  necessary  to  transport  annually  from  Ken- 
tucky ?  By  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  30,818 
female  slaves  in  the  State  between  the  age  of  10 
and  24  years.     Divide  by  14,  and  it  gives  2,201  in 


tlieir  18th  year.  Now,  the  slave  children  at  this 
time  in  Kentucky  would  for  the  next  eighteen  years 
supply  annually,  in  growing  up,  2,201  females  for 
transportation.  But,  just  as  soon  as  the  system 
goes  into  operation,  there  will  be  fewer  children 
born.  After  the  end  of  thirty  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, it  may  be  safely  affirined,  there  would 
not  be  a  slave  born  in  Kentucky;  after  twenty 
years,  there  would  be  but  few  births  among  the 
mothers  remainins:  in  the  country.  In  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
system,  there  would  be  fewer  females  to  transport 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  from  that  time 
their  numbers  would  rapidly  diminish,  until  not 
one  in  her  18th  year  could  be  found  for  transport- 
ation. Now,  multiply  2,201  by  §50,  the  sum  it 
costs  the  Colonization  Society  in  its  own  packet, 
and  we  have  $110,050  only  as  the  sum  necessary 
to  be  expended  annually  for  the  certain  and  grad- 
ual extirpation  of  slavery  in  Kentucky.  But^it 
may  be  said  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme  to 
send  off  females  without  sending  males  with  them. 
Admit  it,  and  double  the  expenditure  in  order  to 
send  off  an  equal  number  of  males,  and  it  only 
makes  |220,100.  Under  such  a  state  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  by  lengthening  the  periods  of  service 
of  the  males  until  they  arrived  to  24  or  25  years, 
or  even  longer  if  necessaiy,  and  requiring  thein  to 
labor  the  last  four  or  five  years  iti  aid  of  coloniza- 
tion, I  entertain  no  doubt  but  our  slave  population 
can,  by  their  own  labor,  without  costing  our  white 
population  one  cent,  transport,  settle,  and  provide 
for  themselves  in  Africa.  But  it  must  be  systemat- 
ically undertaken  and  persevered  in  to  do  it.  Now, 
sir,  the  entire  female  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1840,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  24, 
amounted  to  390,117  only.  By  the  same  rule  of 
calculation  we  have  27,865  in  their  18th  year,  and 
of  the  proper  age  for  colonization.  This  number 
multiplied  by  $50  gives  $1,393,250,  as  the  annual 
expenditure  necessary  to  remove,  upon  my  plan, 
the  whole  female  slave  pofiuiation  of  the  United 
States  as  they  reach  their  18th  year.  But,  under 
the  idea  that  humanity  requires  us  to  send  out  an 
equal  number  of  males,  let  the  expenditure  be  dou- 
bled, and  It  makes  §2,786,500.  1  said  half  the 
expenses  of  the  Mexican  war,  invested  in  a  six 
pel'  cent,  stock,  would  accomplish  the  object.  A 
capital  of  $50,000,000  would  produce  annually  the 
sum  required,  and  an  excess  of  more  than  $200,000 
for  contingencies.  I  have  thus,  sir,  only  sketched 
the  outline  of  a  plan  by  which  united  systematic 
effort  can  extirpate  slavery.  I  have  no  time  to  go 
into  minute  details,  and  obviate  every  conceivable 
objection.  Only  look  at  the  thousands  and  luin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  annually  landing 
upon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  and  then,  sir, 
reflect  that  it  only  requires  the  removal  of  27,865 
female  slaves  annually,  at  a  cost  of  $1,393,250,  and 
no  sane  mind  can  doubt  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  I  have  made  the  calculations  upon  the 
census  of  1840.  The  increase  of  population  since 
then  would  increase  the  numbers  and  expense; 
but  I  possess  no  data  upon  which  to  give  tlie  in- 
creased expenditure  required  with  accuracy.  In 
our  unbounded  schemes  of  annexation  and  domin- 
ion, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  annex  Liberia, 
govern  her  as  a  colony  until  we  have  located  the 
negro  race  there,  and  then  separate,  leaving  her  an 
independent  republic.  Such  a  scheme,  in  its  exe- 
cution, would  lead  to  commercial  results,  magnifi- 
cent in  their  development;  and,  while  it  would 
be  just  as  constitutional  as  other  schemes  of  annex- 
ation, would  be  infinitely  wiser,  because  its  motive 
would  be  peace  and  good-will  to  man,  instead  of 
war,  conquest,  and  national  aggrandizement.  - 
But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  colonization  is  re- 
jected, what  is  to  happen  then  .'  You  cannot  divest 
slavery,  from  the  influence  of  certain  causes  which 
have  heretofore  and  will  continue  to  operate  upon 
it,  producing  results  beyond  the  control  of  human 
legislation.  These  have  been  most  ably  presented 
by  a  citizen  of  my  own  State,  of  great  attainments, 
John  A.  McClunjj,  Esq.,  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  Kentucky  Colonization  Society  in  Jan- 
uary last.  Our  decennial  tables  of  population 
prove,  that  in  reference  to  many  States  in  our 
Union,  slavery  has  been  marked  by  three  distinct 
stages:  the  first  is,  when  the  slave  populatiof)  in- 
creases at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  while;  the  sec- 
ond, when  the  white  population  increases  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  slave;  and  the  third,  when  the 


slave  population  actually  decreases.  It  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  these  changes  have  progressed  willi 
great  regularity,  establishing  beyond  controversy, 
that  when  the  slave  population  begins  to  decrease, 
it  must  go  on  until  the  causes  which  produced  its 
decline  will  ultimately  exterminate  it.  New  York 
and  l>iew  Jersey  together  had,  in  1790,  32,747 
slaves.  By  the  census  of  1800,  the  number  of 
slaves  in  these  two  States  had  increased  only  18; 
but  there  was  a  decrease  in  New  York  of  981,  and 
an  increase  in  New  Jersey  of  999.  After  1800  the 
slaves  in  both  States  rapidly  declined,  until,  in 
1840,  there  were  but  678  left,  and  now  in  both 
fcitates  the  institution  has  been  abolished.  In  Del- 
aware, the  number,  of  slaves  has  decreased  from 
8,887,  in  1790,  to  2,605,  in  1840.  In  Maryland, 
the  number  of  slaves  increased  until  1810.  In 
1820  they  had  decreased  from  111,502,  in  1810,  to 
107,398.  Thus  the  number  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  fell  about  4,000.  In  the  next  period  of  ten 
years  the  fall  was  a  little  more  than  5,000,  and  by 
ihe^census  of  1840  the  number  had  come  down  to 
89,737,  exhibiting  a  diminution  in  number  of 
12,457  in  the  lasi  ten  years.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  number  of  slaves  was  6,377  in  1820, 
had  slightly  declined  in  1830,  and  came  down  to 
4,694  in  1840.  In  Virginia,  the  number  of  slaves 
continued  to  increase  until  1830,  when  they  reached 
469,757.  The  census  of  1840  cxiiibitsa  decline  of 
20,770.  Thus  we  see  that  slavery  has  reached  its 
height  in  the  States  on  the  Atlantic,  including  Vir- 
ginia and  all  noith  and  east,  and  commenced  de- 
clining, making  such  progress  that  those  furthest 
north  and  east  have  abolished  the  institution.  In 
North  Carolina,  in  1830,  there  were  245,601  slaves. 
In  1840  there  were  245,817,  showing  an  increase 
of  216  only;  so  that  slavery;  for  the  intervening 
ten  years,  was  upon  a  stand.  In  Kentucky,  we 
have  passed  from  the  first  into  the  second  stage  of 
the  institution.  The  census  of  1840,  for  the^first 
time,  showed  that  our  free  population  had  increased 
■  by  a  small  but  greater  ratio  than  the  slave.  Since 
1840  our  slave  population  has  been  nearly  at  a 
stand.  Our  lists  of  taxable  property,  in  which  the 
slaves  are  annually  enumerated,  show  that  in  1847 
their  number  was  189,549;  showing  an  increase 
of  only  7,291  since  the  census  of  1840,  or  an  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  about  half  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum.  There  has  been  no  enumeration  of  the 
whole  of  our  free  population  since  1840;  but  from 
other  facts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  free  lopula- 
tion  has  increased  during  the  same  period  at  a 
much  greater  rate.  In  1839,  our  free  white  male<? 
over  twenty-one  years,  or  the  voters  of  the  State, 
numbered  108, 50u.  In  1847,  our  voters  amounted 
to  136,945;  making  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  three  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  eight 
years.  In  1847,  we  had  173,968  free  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years;  showing 
an  increase  of  4,773  in  one  year.  These  facts, 
exhibited  in  the  report  of  our  Second  Auditor, 
show  that  our  white  population  in  Kentucky  is 
rapidly  increasing,  while  the  slave  population  is 
nearly  at  a  stand;  and  they  likewise  prove  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  number  of  slaves 
in  Kentucky  will  begin  to  decrease  as  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Our  auditor's  report  already  siiows 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves  in  twenty-eight 
counties  in  the  State,  comparing  the  years  1846 
and  1847;  and  our  lists  of  taxable  property  prove 
that  there  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  voters 
who  do  not  own  a  slave.  Tiiese  results  have  in 
part  been  produced  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  in  1833,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  State,  except  brought  by  emigrants, 
or  when  they  have  been  acquired  by  inheritance. 
If  the  convention  about  to  be  called  in  Kentucky 
should,  in  the  new  constitution,  provide  that  the 
further  introduction  of  slaves  should  under  no 
circumstances,  be  allowed,  such  a  provision,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  tend  to  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  slave  population. 

There  are  causes  existing  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  independent  of  human  sympathies  and 
le°-islation,  which  tend  to  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  those  of  them  furthest  north  to  those  situ- 
ated further  south.  I  will  enumerate  some  of 
them: 

First,  and  chiefest.  Slave  labor  can  be  more  prof- 
itablyemployed  in  the  planting  States  to  the  south, 
in  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  fields,  than  it  can  be  in 
the  grain-growing  and  stock-raising  regions  of  the 
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middle  States;  and  hence  there  is  a  strong  motive 
of  interest  and  gain  to  transfer  slaves  where  they 
can  be  most  profitably  employed. 

Second.  In  growing  grain  and  raising  stock,  the 
unskillful  and  careless  management  and  habits  of 
the  slave,  and  the  impracticability  of  furnishing 
him  constant  employment  after  the  country  is 
cleared,  farms  improved,  and  population  becomes 
dense,  render  it  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  hire 
labor  as  it  is  wanted,  than  to  keep  slaves  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  who  are  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
provided  in  all  respects  at  his  expense  throughout 
the  year. 

Third.  As  our  free  population  increases,  there 
will  be  an  increased  competition  among  those  seek- 
ing employment.  This  naturally  brings  down  the 
price  of  labor,  and  enables  the  farmer  not  only  to 
obtain  free  labor  whenever  he  wants  it,  but  at  such 
reduced  rates  as  to  make  :t  more  profitable  than 
slave  labor.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that 
the  master's  interest  requires  him  to  send  his  slaves 
fuither  south,  into  newer  soils,  where  labor  is 
more  in.  demand,  and  commands  higher  wages, 
and  produces  better  crops. 

Fourth.  The  climate  and  mild  temperature  of 
the  latitudes  below  thirty-six_  degrees  are  better 
suited  to  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  negro 
race  than  those  north  of  that  line.  1  believe  the 
negro  is  better  fitted  by  nature  to  labor  under  a 
southern  sun  than  the  white  man.  All  these  causes 
combined,  with  others,  account  for  the  facts  ex- 
hibited in  our  census  tables,  and  they  will  continue 
to  operate,  with  the  same  effect,  until  the  cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice  lands  of  the  South  are  fully  brought 
into  cultivation  and  adequately  supplied  with  slave 
labor.  Some  unlooked-for  revulsion  may  render 
slave  labor  more  pj-ofitable  in  corn-fields  and 
meadows.  In  that  event,  they  will  be  retained  in 
the  grain-growing  and  grazing  States  where  they 
now  are. 

But,  sir,  the  time  is  rapidly  advancing  when  a 
crowded  population  will  everywhere  reduce  the 
price  of  labor,  and  bring  about  an  active  competi- 
tion among  those  seeking  for  employment.  Long 
before  our  population  is  as  dense  as  that  of  Europe, 
slave  labor  will  be  undermined,  subdued,  and  ex- 
pelled by  free  white  labor,  from  all  those  States  of 
the  American  Union  where  the  white  man  is  not 
physically  enervated  by  the  climatp,  and  rendered 
thereby  unable  to  enter  into  successful  competition 
with  the  negro.  When  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  inadequate  to  the  full  supply  of  the  wants  of  a 
redundant  population,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  then  the  sufferings  from  hunger  will  fall  with 
greatest  severity  upon  the  slaves;  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  all  liberated  before  that  time  arrives,  from 
the  utter  inability  of  their  masters  to  support  them 
upon  the  products  of  an  exhausted  soil. 

Now,  sir,  I  holdittobethedutyof  a  statesman  to 
contemplate  this  vast  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  be- 
fore the  time  arrives  when  necessity  will  force  it 
uponourchildren,if  not  upon  ourselves.  I  have  long 
looked  at  it,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
wisdom  and  philanlhopy  might  unite  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  colonization,  calculated  in  its  results  to  bless 
the  white  man  and  the  black,  to  relieve  America 
of  a  class  whose  continuance  here  I  regard  as  an 
evil,  and  whose  removal  to  Africa  would,  under 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  civilize  and  chris- 
tianize that  savage  and  pagan  continent. 

Now,  sir,  with  these  views,  1  think  that  scatter- 
ing the  slaves  we  have  over  wider  territory  would 
promote  a  more  rapid  decrease  of  that  population 
in  those  Stales  where  it  is  now  diminishin"-,  and 
hasten  the  period  when  with  safety  they  might 
imitate  the  examples  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. We  do  not  make  another  slave  by  spreading 
them  over  a  larger  surface.  And,  as  slaveholders 
have  contributed  in  the  war  with  Mexico  their 
quota  of  men  and  money,  I  hold  that  it  is  an  act 
of  justice  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  new  Territories  with  their  slaves.  If 
it  be  refused,  then  the  slave  population  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  States  where  slavery  now 
exists.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dix] 
has  declared  his  intention  so  to  confine  it,  upon  the 
ground  that,  by  the  laws  of  population,  slaves 
would  increase  faster  in  the  excitement,  health,  and 
abundance  of  new  Territories,  than  they  would  if 
penned  up  where  they  are. 

The  gentleman  forgets  that  the  laws  of  popula- 
tion which  operate  upon  free  men  do  not  affect 


slaves.     Free  men  and  women  are  restrained,  and 
will  not  readily  contract  marriage  until  they  have 
before  them  reasonable  prospects  of  comfortably 
providing  for  a  family.     Hence  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting a  family  is  a  great  restraint  upon  marriage, 
and  a  check  to  the  increase  of  free  population.    But 
no  such  considerations  as  these  operate  upon  the 
slave;  he  has  no  care  in   providing  for  wife  or 
children.     That  is  the  business  of  the  master,  and 
consequently  nothing  will  check   the   natural  in- 
crease of  the  slave  but  the  existence  of  such  de- 
privation of  physical  comforts  as  to  produce  dis- 
ease and  death.     Happily  for  the  slave  population 
of  the  South,  there  is  not  and  has  not  been  any 
thing  like  physical  suffering,  for  want  of  food  and 
raiment,  so  as  to  produce  a  general  state  of  disease, 
and  to  prevent  their  increase.     It  will  require  a 
long  time  yet,  I  tru.'t,  before  the  southern  Stales 
are  incapable  of  supporting  in  comfort  their  whole 
population;  but  the  day  niay,  and   probably  will, 
come   when   a  superabundant  population   in    the 
South  may  feel  the  pinchings  of  cold  and  hunger 
as   they  have  been  felt  in  starving  Ireland.     My 
philanthropy  teaches  me" to  look  ahead,  and  legis- 
late with  a  view  to  postpone  those  days  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine  as  far  as  possible.     Hence,  I  de- 
sire to  reduce   the  wilds  of  Africa   to   cultivated 
fields,  and   by  scattering  slavery  to   alleviate  its 
pressure.      But   the  gentleman  from  New   York 
adopts  a  contrary  policy.     He  is  for  damming  up 
and  confining  it  to  its  present  limits,  and  bringing 
it  to  the  starvation  point  as  soon  as  possible.  Such 
is  the  inevitable  effect  of  his  policy:  and  all  this 
is  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  philan- 
thropy, under  the  sanctimonious  pretence  that  free 
soil   IS  not  to  be  polluted   by  the  feet  of  slaves  ! 
Sir,  I  believe  the  true  motive  is  to  obtain  political 
power, and  to  secure  the  whole  of  our  new  territory 
to  the  use  of  the  redundant  population  of  the^non- 
slaveholding  States  and  those  who  entertain  strong 
prejudices,  if  not  antipathies,  against  slaveholders. 
Seeing  this,  I  do  not  wonder  that  gentlemen  rep- 
resenting southern  States  suffer  their  indignation 
to  threaten   the  dissolution  of  our  Union  sooner 
than  submit.    Now,  sir,  for  myself,  I  shall  make 
no  such  threat.    I  will  bear  almost  anything  sooner 
than  dissolve  the  federal  ties  which  bind  the  States 
together  as  one  nation.     I  do  not  believe  that  the 
idea  of  preserving  the  institution   of  slavery  by 
dissolving  our  Union  has  the  least  soundness  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would 
instantly  emancipate  all  the  intelligent  active  slaves 
in   the  border  slaveholding  States.      From   Ken- 
tucky they  would  cross  the  Ohio  river  in  droves, 
and  on  reaching  the  northern   bank  would  be  as 
safe  as  they  are  when  they  reach  Canada.     We 
should  be  left  with  the  old  and  helpless  to. take  care 
of  and  the  young  to  raise.     The  same  thing  would 
occur  in  all   the  border  States.     Every  one  must 
see  that  slavery  cannot  exist,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  those  States  binding  upon 
dismembered  States  which  would  not  deliver  up 
fugitive  slaves. 

The  Union  will  never  be  dissolved  under  the 
idea  of  better  securing  slave  property.  There  is 
no  danger  to  the  Union  from  that  source;  but  the 
danger  lies  in  this,  that  northern  members  of  Con- 
gress, northern  ministers  and  members  of  churches, 
and  the  whole  northern  people,  will  so  accustom 
themselves  to  speak  and  inveigh  against  southern 
men,  southern  institutions,  and  tiife  entire  people 
of  the  South,  as  to  engender  sectional  feelings  and 
parties,  to  create  sectional  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties, and  to  establish  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  separation  and  non-intercourse,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  bitterness  and  hatred  which  spring  from  an 
association  betu  een  parties,  when  on  the  one  side 
arrogant  assumptions  of  superiority  are  perpetu- 
ally manifesting  their  scorn  for  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  other.  Sir,  it  is  just  as  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  confederated  States  to 
reniain  united,  as  it  is  for  individuals  to  continue 
their  friendly  intercourse,  after  every  feeling  of 
mutual  respect  has  been  supplanted  by  mutual  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence.  Nor  can  the  citizens  of  a 
consolidated  Government,  born  and  raised  under 
such  free  institutions  as  ours,  with  the  most  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  adhere  to  a  common  Government,  when 
they  are  divided  into  sectional  factions,  and  feel 
towards  each  other  nothing  but  rivalry  and  hatred. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  be  broken  up  by  revo- 


lutions and  separation.  Your  last  tables  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  show  that  southern  ports 
sent  abroad  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
in  value  of  domestic  products  more  than  were  sent 
from  the  ports  of  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
The  conduct  of  northern  abolitionists  towards  the 
South;  the  feeling  of  the  North  which  has  burst 
forth  in  the  formation  of  a  yre£-soil  party,  with 
ex-President  Van  Buren  at  its  head;  the  refusal  of 
this  Congress  to  allow  slaveholders  to  emigrate 
with  their  slaves  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico  or 
California;  and  the  obstructions,  by  mobs  and 
otherwise,  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves, 
are  powerful  agencies  in  alienating  the  citizens  of 
the  South  from  those  of  the  North,  and  generating 
those  sectional  feelings  which  may  lead  to  separa- 
tion. The  South  knows  her  mercantile  importance 
in  the  trade  of  the  world;  she  knows  that,  in  point 
of  interest,  she  can  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  with- 
out the  labor  and  shipping  of  the  North,  than  the 
North  can  do  without  the  rich  products  of  south- 
ern soil  and  labor.  I  feel  and  believe  that  both 
sections  will  flourish  best  by  reciprocal  kindness, 
fraternal  toleration,  and  wise  forbearance,  towards 
the  peculiar  institutions,  opinions,  and  laws  of 
each  other.  Sir,  it  would  promote  the  pecuniary 
and  commercial  interest  of  the  North  to  allow 
slaveholders  to  take  their  slaves  wherever  they  can 
be  most  profitably  employed.  Such  a  course 
would  swell  the  already  vast  aggregate  of  the  great 
southern  staples,  and  furnish  increased  employ- 
ment for  northern  ships  and  sailors,  factors  and 
merchants.  But  this  good  is  to  be  surrendered, 
and  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  a  vague,  undefined 
notion  that  somebody  would  be  benefited  by  con- 
fining our  slaves  to  their  present  limits,  and  the 
idea  that  by  expansion  they  would  more  rapidly 
fulfill  the  great  command  to  "  multiply  and  replen- 
ish the  earth." 

But  our  southern  Democracy  affects  to  believe, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  only  safe  under 
the  protection  of  the  veto  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  elevate  General 
Cass  to  the  Presidency  to  secure  all  they  desire. 
Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  that  reliance.  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  on  the  part 
of  the  President  for  any  purpose,  except  to  save 
the  Constitution  from  violation,  or  to  produce  the 
reconsideration  of  some  act  manifestly  passed  with- 
out deliberation.  I  will  not  sustain  or  create  any 
despotic  power  in  one  man,  to  nullify  the  deliberate 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people;  and  be- 
fore I  would  become  a  monarchist,  asking  pirotec- 
tion  from  the  Throne,  I  would  sooner  dissolve  all 
connection  with  those  who,  by  their  numbers,  had 
the  power,  and  who  by  their  votes  manifested  the 
disposition,  to  oppress  me.  Sir,  I  shall  despair  of 
the  Republic  when  the  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress  assembled  can  no 
longer  be  trusted,  and  when  we  are  to  look  to  the 
President  alone  for  safety. 

But  how  is  the  veto  power  to  save  the  South.' 
Suppose  (what  is  hardly  supposable)  that  General 
Cass  should  be  elected  by  southern  votes,  and  that 
Congress  should  thereafter  pass  a  bill  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  new  Territories,  and  he  should  place 
his  veto  upon  such  bill,  how  then  shall  we  stand 
in  respect  to  New  Mexico  and  California?  If  anti- 
slavery  members  of  Congress  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  pass  such  a  bill,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
expect  that  they  will,  by  the  application  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  allow  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  these  Territories  south  of  36°  30' 
north  latitude.  The  consequence  is  inevitable,  that 
if  the  veto  power  of  General  Cass  as  President 
should  strike  dead  the  positive  action  of  Congress 
in  prohibiting  slavery,  then  we  are  to  be  left  with- 
out any  law  upon  the  subject  in  those  Territories, 
except  such  as  may  now  exist.  The  only  good 
the  veto  power  can  accomplish,  therefore,  is,  to 
keep  these  new  Territories  without  law  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  in  that  respect  to  give  us 
precisely  the  blessings  which  we  can  derive  from 
this  bill;  for  by  it  the  power  to  make  laws  "  re- 
specting slavery"  in  New  Mexico  and  California 
is  interdicted,  and  on  that  subject  there  is  to  be  no 
change.  Well,  sir,  what  have  we  been  told  in  the 
argument  and  speech  of  that  profound  lawyer  from 
Vermont,  [Mr.  Phelps,]  who  warmly  advocates 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  notwithstanding  his  open 
and  avowed  hostility  to  the  further  extension  of 
slavery?    He  says,  and  1  believe  truly,  that  it  is 
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only  necessary  to  prohibit  further  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  their  borders  forever. 
The  decrees  of  Mexico  abolishing  slavery  in  these 
States  or  Provinces,  and  all  other  parts  of  lier  em- 
pire, have  been  read  at  our  Clerk's  table.  Now, 
sir,  if  things  are  to  remain  as  they  arc  forever, 
throui;h  the  application  of  Executive  vetoes  or  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
elave  can  he  held  as  such  in  our  newly-acquired 
Territories?  If  it  be  our  "  manifest  destiny,"  in 
our  progress  of  enlarginor  the  "area  of  freedom," 
to  annex  Canada  and  Ireland,  as  soon  as  the  deed 
is  done  can  Kentuckians  or  Carolinians  emigrate 
and  settle  with  their  slaves,  and  hold  them  as  such 
in  either  of  those  countries?  As  a  Kentuckian,  I 
should  be  content  and  pleased  to  secure  to  them 
the  privilege  of  doing  so,  upon  the  ground,  that  if 
slavery  is  a  blessing,  I  was  Conferring  it,  and  ma- 
king our  uew  fellow-citizens  the  happier  thereby; 
and  if  a  curse,  that  I  was  only  dividing  it,  and 
throwing  part  of  the  burden  from  my  own  shoul- 
ders upon  those  who,  as  conquered  or  purchased 
subjects,  might  rightfully  be  compelled  to  aid  their 
new  associates.  In  the  latter  case,  however;  I 
think  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  liberality  to  give 
our  new  brethren  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  offered 
to  do  so,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

The  position  taken  by  Senators  from  the  South 
who  advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill  is,  that  in 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  a  new  Territory  is  annexed,  any  slave- 
holder may  emigrate  to  it  with  his  slave,  and  there 
hold  him  just  as  he  might  do  in  the  State  whence 
he  emigrated,  although  there  is  no  law  in  the  Ter- 
ritory annexed  tolerating  the  existence  of  slavery, 
a,nd  even  if  the  law  up  to  the  instant  of  annexation 
positively  prohibited  it.  The  bill  under  consider- 
ation proposes  to  submit  the  truth  of  that  proposi- 
tion, as  a  question  of  law,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  gentleman  from" Vermont 
{Mr.  Phelps]  says  it  is  so  utterly  untenable,  so 
manifestly  violative  of  the  plainest  principles  of 
national  law  as  laid  down  by  Vattel,  and  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  heretof'^re  pro- 
nounced, that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  submit  the 
question  to  that  court.  I  have  my  opinion;  but  if 
this  bill  is  to  pass,  I  see  no  propriety,  regarding 
my  position,  in  sustaining  that  opinion  by  ad- 
vancing arguments  adverse  to  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  question.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  say,  that  I  coincide  with  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont.  I  believe  that  slavery  cannot  exist 
without  law,  founded  on  custom,  or  usage,  or  stat- 
ute. I  therefore  perceive  no  advantage  to' the 
section  I  represent  from  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  I  apprehend  it  surrenders  every- 
thing to  the  North.  I  therefore  wash  my  hands 
of  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  facts,  and  con- 
sidei^for  a  moment  longer  how  vain  a  thing  ii  is  to 
hope  for  the  extension  or  perpetuation  of  negro 
slavery  by  relying  upon  the  veto  power.  Look  at 
the  preponderance  of  Representatives  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress. Look  at  the  fact,  that  the  State  of  Del- 
aware, from  her  diminished  slave  population,  is 
just  at  the  point  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  must 
ill  a  year  or  two  more  imitate  her  neighbors,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  look  at  the  fact,  that 
even  if  my  proposition  to  apply  the  line  of  36°  30' 
had  been  accepted,  the  North,  after  conceding  all 
the  territory  south  of  that  line  to  the  use  of  slave- 
holders, would  have  an  excess  of  more  than  half 
a  million  of  square  miles  of  territory.  Look  at  all 
these  facts,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obscure  and  hide 
from  our  vision  the  superior  political  strength  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  now  and  forever. 
They  can  vote  us  down,  if  they  will.  They  can 
elect  a  President,  if  it  be  their  pleasure,  who  will 
not  veto  "  Wilmot  provisoes."  Now,  sir,  in  view 
of  these  things,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  madness  on  the 
part  of  the  South  to  stake  their  interests  and  their 
peculiar  institutions  upon  an  Executive  veto,  and 
to  be  hunting  "  northern  men  with  southern  prin- 
ciples," or  with  the  profession  of  such  principles 
before  the  election,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency? Does  not  every  one  perceive  that  such  a 
course  on  the  part  of  the  South  is  calculated  to 
aggravate  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North ,  and 
to  bring  upon  us  those  insults,  reproaches,  and 
arrogant  a.'ssumptions  which  will,  unless  checked, 
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divide  us  into  sectional  parties,  and  ultimately 
sever  the  Union  ? 

For  myself,  I  never  will  adopt  such  a  line  of 
policy.  I  shall  attempt  to  reason  with  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  North  and  their  representatives,  and 
when  I  find  reason  is  vain,  that  ambition  and  self- 
ishness are  covered  under  mock  philanthropy, 
and  that  the  condemned  institution  of  slaveiy,  for 
which  the  people  of  my  State  are  no  more  respon- 
sible than  those  of  Massachusetts,  has  effectually 
alienated  the  hearts  of  northern  men  and  women 
from  the  people  of  the  South,  I  shall  look  to  other 
reliances  than  Executive  vetoes.  I  shall  refuse  to 
associate  in  these  Halls  with  any  set  of  men  who 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  me  and  those  whom  I 
represent  as  their  equals,  because  we  hold  slaves. 
Sir,  this  may  be  strong  language,  when  I  have  just 
acknowledged  that  the  South  can  never  hope  to 
equal  the  North  in  political  power.  Strong  as  it 
is,  I  adhere  to  it.  I  wiU  continue  no  connection 
when  1  am  to  be  dishonored  by  it. 

We  are  urged  to  pass  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  as  a  compromise,  and  as  the  only  thing 
which  can  be  agreed  upon.  We  are  told  that  its 
passage  will  quiet  agitation  and  give  repose.  As 
a  compromise,  I  regard  it  as  conceding  nothing 
whatever  to  the  South.  It  provides  for  a  lawsuit 
between  master  and  slave,  and  gives  the  right  to 
bring  it  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  the  Sufireme 
Court.  I  am  unwilling,  when  I  return  home,  and 
am  asked  by  my  constituents  whether  they  can  emi- 
grate with,  and  hold  their  slaves  in  New  Mexico 
or  California,  to  answer,  "  you  may  do  so"*at  your 
peril,  and  at  the  risk  of  having  your  slaves  manu- 
mitted by  the  decisions  of  the  courts."  Who  will 
take  slaves  there  under  such  discouraging  circum- 
stances ?  Who  will  incur  the  costs  of  the  litiga- 
tion, when  the  opinions  expressed  here  by  the 
lawyers  from  the  North  are  unanimous  against  the 
master  and  in  favor  of  the  slave;  and  when,  to  say 
the  least,  the  lawyers  from  the  South  are  divided  in 
opinion  ?  What  master  so  unwise  as  to  risk  his 
slave  property  under  such  circumstances,  and  to 
incur  the  certain  expense  and  trouble  of  litigating 
with  his  slaves,  as  provided  for  by  this  bill? 

But  we  are  promised  peace  and  quiet  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  slavery  after  this  bill  passes.  If 
this  bill  contains  one  soporific  quality,  my  alche- 
mistic  skill  does  not  enable  me  to  detect  it.  Sir, 
it  will  throw  a  new,  a  stimulating  ins:reflient  into 
the  effervescmg  political  caldron.  What  have  we 
already  heard  in  debate?  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  speculates  upon  the  workings 
of  that  strangely  constructed  and  curious  organ, 
the  human  intellect,  and  wonders  how  it  is  that 
in  this  Senate  all  the  members  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  think  one  way,  and  nearly  all 
south  the  other  way,  upon  the  questions  which  this 
bill  proposes  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  then,  sir,  we  have  it  ^lavely 
counted  up  and  ascertained  that  five  of  the  nine 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  live  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  What  is  all  this  for,  but  to  sug- 
gest to  the  American  people  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  decide,  not  according  to  the  law  of  the 
case,  but  according  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  neighbors  of  the  respective  judges;  and  that 
they  will  be  influenced  by  the  slaveholdine:  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  Well,  suppose  the 
judges  should  decide  that  the  Constitution,  perse, 
establishes  slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
what  then?  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.CoR- 
win]  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  told  you  so;  I 
knew  they  could  not  be  trusted  ;  I  foresaw  the  won- 
derful influence  which  geographical  lines  possess 
and  exercise  over  the  human  intellect !"  And  what 
will  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phelps] 
say  ?  He  has  already  told  us  that  the  question  was 
too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt;  and  if  the  court  should 
decide  against  his  view,  will  he  not  exclaim,  "  Stu- 
pidity, stupidity  !  corruption,  corruption!"  And 
what  will  the  great  northern  public  say  and  do? 
Sir,  they  will  denounce  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
clamor  for  Congressional  interference  to  avert  the 
consequences  of  a  corrupt  decision.  In  all  these 
steps  I  foresee  the  deepest  aijd  bitterest  agitations 
and  criminations;  and  the  danger  is  that  they  will 
progress  and  increase  until  their  intensity  melts  the 
bands  of  union  and  dissolves  society  into  its  ori- 
ginal elements.  If  we  have  power  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
we  not  the  power  to  settle  it  ourselves?     In  my 


judgment,  there  is  no  peace  to  be  had  until  the, 
American  people  shall  deliberately  settle  down 
upon  some  policy  which  all  parts  of  the  country 
can  adhere  to;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  judi- 
cial decision,  based  upon  the  laws  as  they  now 
exist  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  will  settle 
what  shall  be  the  law  in  regard  to  slavery  in  those 
Territories  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  I  voted  against  all  rules  which  restricted 
debate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  My  votes  at 
the' commencement  of  this  session  show  that  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  silence  any  northern  Sena- 
tor or  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  petitions.  I 
hold  that  the  atteinpt  is  preposterous  to  stifle  in- 
quiry or  to  keep  down  agitation  by  restrictions  on 
debate  or  petitions.  Such  a  course  only  incenses 
the  public  mind.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  no  moral 
ffuilt  can  attach  to  the  South  for  the  institution  of 
slavery,!  have  always  thought  that  it  was  our  best 
policy  to  say  to  the  North,  "Talk  as  much  as 
you  please;  we  are  not  afraid  to  hear  you,  and 
we  are  \?ery  desirous  to  understand  your  designs 
and  plans,  so  far  as  they  are  calculated  to  affect 
us."  Sir,  the  discussions  upon  this  bill  have 
demonstrated  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  North 
in  reference  to  slavery.  They  loom  upon  our 
vision  like  the  water-spont  of  a  stormy  sea,  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  us  and  sink  the  ship. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  feel 
for  the  distresses  and  calamities  of  all  men,  and  I 
aiTi  not  only  willing,  but  consider  it  a  duty,  to  do 
all  1  can,  in  private  and  in  public,  to  alleviate 
wretchedness  and  better  the  condition  of  my  whole 
race.  But,  sir,  I  have,  I  trust,  no  morbid  sympa- 
thies or  antipathies.  I  feel  for  the  voluntary  slave 
as  intensely  as  I  do  for  the  involuntary.  What  is 
the  man  or  the  woman  but  an  involuntary  slave, 
who,  under  the  grinding  poverty  of  a  dense  and 
crowded  population,  is  compelled  from  necessity 
to  work  according  to  the  will  of  his  employer  for 
coarse  bread?  Nakedness  and  hunger  are  as  potent 
stimulants  to  the  starving  laborer  of  the  Old  World 
as  the  overseer's  lash  to  the  involuntary  negro 
slave,  and  they  secure  just  as  abject  service. 
The  soldiei-  and  the  sailor,  by  their  enlistment, 
subject  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  command- 
ers, and  may  be  shot  and  hung  for  mutiny  or  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  It  is  well  that  the  honors 
wh-ieh  they  acquire  in  time  of  war  reconcile  and 
compensate  them  for  the  hard  servitude  they  con- 
tract to  perform.  In  our  mercantile  marine,  the 
sailor,  after  his  engagement,  cannot  release  himself 
from  the  contract,  except  by  personal  service;  and 
if  he  deserts,  he  may  be  arrested,  confined  in  jail 
until  the  vessel  sails,  and  then  delivered  up  to  the 
master  and  compelled  to  serve  during  the  voyage. 
The  cat-o'-ninc-tails  secures  order  and  obedience 
on  board  the  ship.  Sir,  the  world  is  full  of  voiun- 
tary  servitude,  forced  upon  the  subjects  of  it  by  the 
inexorable  circumstances  which  sitrround  tliem, 
and  pre.=ienting  to  the  true  philanthropist  as  strong 
claims  for  sympathy  and  legislation  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  involuntary  slave  from  birth.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  benevolent  statesman  to  regard  the 
actual  slate  of  things,  and,  by  his  legislation,  so  to 
resulate  the  affairs  of  society  which  fall  within 
the  scope  of  his  legitimate  powers,  as  shall  secure 
to  each  class  and  every  individual  of  each  class, 
all  the  privilec:es  and  enjoyments  suited  to  their 
condition,  and  which  mny  not  be  dangerous  or  in- 
compatible with  the  safety,  welfare,  and  happiness 
of  the  great  whole.  This  is  the  rule  which  no  one 
questions  when  applied  to  voluntary  servitude  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  domestic  service  in  fami- 
lies or  the  avocations  of  life.  We  apply  the  same 
rule,  without  objection,  to  involuntary  servitude  as 
it  exists  in  penitentiaries  and  asylums,  and  to  the 
relations  between  parent  and  child,  master  and  ap- 
prentice. Why  shall  it  not  be  applied  to  the  case 
of  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States? 

I  have  indicated  my  line  of  policy.  I  have  shown 
wherein  this  bill  is  mischievous,  and  why  it  will 
accomplish  nothing.  It  can  do  very  little  harm  to 
postpone  action  off  the  subject  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments for  New  Mexico  and  California  for  three 
or  four  months,  when  we  shall  meet  again,  after 
conferring  with  our  constituents,  and  when  we 
shall  be  better  in  formed.  I  have  presented  a  scheme 
by  which,  whenever  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  south- 
ern Slates,  they  can  rid  themselves  of  the  institu- 
tion "of  slavery  without  feeling  the  change;  and 
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whenever  they  indicate  that  purpose,  aid  from  the 
ISforth  in  accomplishing  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
South  will  be  thankfully  received.  But  all  obtru- 
sive interference  will  be  indignantly  rejected. 
Having  thus  fully  explained  the  position  I  wish 
to  occupy,  I  am  prepared  to  vole. 

[The  debate  was  continued  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing, by  Messrs.  BUTLER,  FOOTE,  and  WEST- 
COTT",  of  whose  speeches  we  have  received  no 
report.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  then  obtained 
the  floor,  and  said,  before  he  proceeded  to  ofl'er  the 
remarks  he  intended  to  offer  and  which  would  apply 
more  particularly  to  what  fell  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  yesterday,  he  wished  to 
present  two  amendments  to  the  bill,  to  remedy  the 
alleged  defect  in  the  24th  section,  although,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates  from  taking  cognizance 
of  the  cases  likely  to  grow  up,  even  if  the  matter 
in  controversy  did  not  amount  to  ^2,000,  should 
such  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress;  and,  as  an  in- 
stance, Congress  gave  the  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  cases  of  f^OO,  brought  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  J.  reaJ  his  amend- 
ments, which  staled,  that  cases  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  slaves,  shall  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  free  of  costs  to  the  slave.  He  moved 
further  to  amend  the  26th  section,  so  as  that  the 
prohibition,  in  the  cases  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  against  legislating  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very shall  be  confined  to  African  slavery,  whereby 
the  said  Territories  will  be  left  free,  if  so  disposed , 
to  act  in  the  suppression  of  peon  slavery,  or  slavery 
for  debt.  Mr.  J.  said  he  would  proceed  now 
(6  o'clock,  p.  m.)  to  address  the  Senate  upon  these 
propositions  and  the  general  subject,  if  they  were 
willing  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative:  Yeas  30,  nays  20. 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1848. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  question  pending  was  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Hale  to 
amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  of  section  5,  in  lines  1  and  2, 
the  words  "  free  white,-' and  inserting  after  the  word  "act," 
m  the  4th  line,  the  words  "and  qualified  to  vote  hy  the  ex- 
isting laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  under 
the  authority  of  the  provisional  government  established  by 
the  people  thereof." 

Mr.  Walker  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  which  he  pro- 
posed to  oflfer  to  the  sixth  section,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
the  words  "nor  shall  the.  lands  or  other  property  of  non- 
residents be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property 
of  residents." 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  then  said: 
Mr.  President:  If  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed, before  the  Senate  adjourned  yesterday,  to 
make  to  two  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  be  adopted, 
it  will  be  found  equally  necessary  to  amend  two 
other  sections.  The  first  twenty  sections  of  the 
bill  refer  altogether  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and 
from  thetwenly-first  to  the  twenty-seventh  it  refers 
exclusively  to  California.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  bill  applies  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  amendment  which  I  sugge?  ted  yesterday,  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth  sections  of  the  bill,  and  of  course  it  applied 
only  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  reason  which  induced  me  to  offer  this 
amendment  induces  me  now  to  give  notice  that  I 
shall,  before  I  sit  down,  propose  to  amend,  in  the 
same  way,  the  thirty-first  section  of  the  bill.  It 
is  very  possible,  sir,  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
amendment  inay  be  objectional)le  to  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  bill.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
there  would  be  some  objection- to  it,  and  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment,  therefore,  that  will  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  in  a  different  form,  and 
get  clear  of  the  objection.  The  amendment  as  now 
proposed,  gives  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  authority  to  hold  jurisdiction  in  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  slave  property,  which  may  be  de- 
cided in  the  courts  below,  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  that  property.  I  had  intended  to  propose, 
and  perhaps  I  may  hereafter  propose,  this  as  a 
substitute  for  my  original  amendment.  It  will  be 
found,  I  think,  to  effect  the  same  object;  if  not,  I 
will  adhere  to  the  first  amendment.  1  cannot  agree 
to  give  the -bill  my  support  unless  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  question  can  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  decision. 


Now,  sir,  availing  myself  of  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  in  adjourning  last  evening,  in  order 
to  give  m.e  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  the 
bill,  I  propose  to  begin  by  inquiring  what  the  bill 
is,  assuming,  as  I  shall  do,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  that  it  does  provide  for  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  effectually.     The  first  twenty  sec- 
tions relate  exclusively  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
and  its  inhabitants-,,  the  succeeding  seven  sections 
relate  exclusively   to  the  Territory  of  California 
and  its  inhabitants;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
bill  refers  with  equal  exclusiveness  to  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  and  its  inhabitants.  There  is  now, 
as  we  are  aware,  an  organized  government  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  becorne  residents  of  that 
country  already  under  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  They  have  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  that  legislative  assembly  has  exer- 
cised legislative  power,  f^d,  so  far  as  was  deemed 
necessary   and   within   the  authority  which  they 
possessed,  they  have  performed  all  the  functions 
of  government.     No  such  state  of  things  exists  in 
cither  of  the  other  Territories.    There  are  very  few 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  California;  there 
are  none  worth  mentioning,  if  there  be  any,  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  population  in  both 
these  Territories  is  completely  alien  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.     They  have  but  recently  come  among 
us,  and  that  by  force  and  effect  of  a  treaty  made 
without  their  individual  or  collective  assent,  except 
so  far  as  that  assent  is  to  be  implied  from  the  act 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  of  which  they  con- 
stituted a  part.     They  are  strangers  to  our  insti- 
tutions, composed  of  almost  every  variety  of  pop- 
ulation, and  not  now  in  a  condition  personally,  if 
they  were  within  the  limits  of  the  older  States,  to 
exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.     With 
reference  to  these  classes  of  population  which  we 
have  incorporated  into  our  Union,  we  propose  to 
govern  them   exclusively,  for  a  time,  in  the  same 
mode  in  which  the  Northwestern  Territory  was 
originally   governed.     What   that    mode    was    is 
familiar  to  every  Senator.     AVe  place  the  execu- 
tive power  of  tlie  government  in  a  governor  and 
council,  the  legislative  power  in   the   same  body, 
the  judiciary  power  in  a  judiciary  to  be  appointed 
under  the   provisions  of  tliis  act.     So  far  as  the 
legislative  power  of  the  government  of  these  two 
Territories  is  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  competent  to  pass  all  laws  upon  all  subjects  fit 
for  legislation  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  all  laws  that  any  legislative   body  within 
the  United  States  can  pass,  with  five  exceptions. 
Four  of  these  e.xceptions  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
particularize;  the  fifth  is  ihe  one  which  is  nriaterial 
to  this  debate.    They  are  not  at  liberty,  as  the  bill 
I  have  no  doubt  was  intended  to  say,  and  would 
say,    perhaps,  if  it  were   to   pass  in   its  present 
shape — and  its  friends,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  agree 
to  the  amendment  which  I  offeVed  yesterday,  to 
render  it  in  that  respect  more   specific — they  are 
not  at  lil)erty,  by  any  legislation  of  their  own,  to 
establish  or  prohibit  slavery.     With  this  excep- 
tion, and  with  four  others  which  are  not  material 
now  to  be  inquired  into,  because  they  have  nothing 
to   do   with    ihe   question   before   the   Senate,  the 
whole  legislative powerof  the  government,  subject 
only  to  such  restrictions  as   the  Constitution  im- 
poses upon  the  State  governments,  is  to  be  found 
in  this   Territorial  Government,   with   this  qual- 
ification  applicable   to  all   their  legislation — that, 
whatever  laws  they  shall  pass,  following  in   that 
respect  the   ordinance  of  1787,  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United   Slates,  and  to  be 
void  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  disap- 
proves them — not  that  they  are  to   be  valid   if  the 
Congress   approves — but,   beginning   in   validity, 
so    to  speak,   to  continue,   to  remain    valid  until 
the  subsequent  contingency  happens,  that  the  Con- 
gress  of  the   United   States,   by  some  legislative 
act  of  its  own,  disapproves  of  the  particular  law 
which   this  local  Legislature,  may  have  adopted. 
So  much  for  its  legislative  power.     The  judiciary 
power  which  is  vested  in  its  Territorial  courts,  is 
a  power  coextensive  with  that  which  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States — 
indeed,  more  than  coextensive,  because  they  are 
clothed  with  both  equitable  and  common-law  juris- 
diction— the  circuit  courts  of  the  United   States 
having  no  common  law, as  such, until  it  shall  have 
been  recognized  by  act  of  Congress.     The  juris- 


diction with  which  the  Territorial  courts  are  clothed, 
is  a  jurisdiction,  in  addition  to  this,  over  all  cases 
that  necessarily  arise  at  common  law,  and  which 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  judicial  power,  then,  is  coexten- 
sive with  every  possible  emergency  that  can  arise. 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  the  honorable 
-Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  proposes  to  give 
to  the  courts  expressly,  being  a  common-law  writ, 
the  power  to  issue  it  will  be  in  the  local  tribunal, 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  very  bill.  Now,  sir, 
such  is  the  judicial  power  which  is  conferred,  antl 
such  the  legislative  pow^r.  It  was  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Hamlin,]  a  few  days 
ago,  and  since  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
[iVIr.  Baldwin] — and  the  amendment  offered  by 
him,  upon  which  the  Senate  has  acted,  was  offered 
with  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  that 
respect, — it  has  been  asked,  why  it  is  that  these 
three  Territories  were  included  in  one  bill?  The 
reason  is  very  obvious,  sir.  There  was  one  sub- 
ject about  which  there  was  a  radical  difference  of 
opinion,  applicable  to  eacli  one  of  these  Territo- 
ries: that  subject  was,  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
power,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  and,  if 
the  power  existed,  the  expediency  of  asserting  it. 

As  a  question  of  power,  it  was  as  common  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  as  to  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  object  the  Senate  had  in  view  in 
sending  the  matter  t^  the  special  committee,  which 
was  constituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  growing  out  of  this 
radical  difference  of  opinion  between  Senators  on 
the  subject,  was  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  it 
would  be  peacefully  avoided.  To  accomplish  any 
such  plan,  it  was  necessary  that  the  subject  should 
be  embraced  in  one  bill,  for  the  South  could  not  be 
expected  to  gratify  the  North  by  yielding  to  them 
on  the  question  relating  to  Oregon,  and  then  after- 
wards to  leave  it  in  the  powerof  the  North  to  con- 
trol it  in  regard  to  California  and  New  Mexico.  It 
would  have  been  unreasonable  in  Senators  of  the 
free  States  to  have  demanded  it.  It  would  have' 
been  folly  in  Senators  who  differ  with  them  to 
have  granted  it.  There  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chamber — and,  notwithstanding  the  excitement 
that  now  prevails,  I  believe  there  is  throughout 
the  country,  or  will  be  before  long — a  sincere  de- 
sire that  this  agitating  question  shall  be  settled 
peacefully  if  possible.  The  country  is  not  now 
for  the  first  time  involved  in  it — our  institutions 
have  once  before  been  threatened  with  destruction 
by  it.  There  was  not  a  man  in  any  part  of  the 
Unitjn  who,  when  the  subject  was  before  agitating 
the  community,  did  not  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  country  now,  who  deserves  to  live  in 
it,  who  must  not  feel  a  deep  solicitude  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  adjustment.  There  may  be 
spirits  among  us  who  prefer  the  agitation  go  the 
calm — the  commotion  and  horrors  of  disunion  to 
the  peace,  and  quietness,  and  happiness,  and  glory 
of  the  Union,  and  who,  acting  upon  that  prefer- 
ence, will  do  all  that  they  can  to  keep  up  the  agi- 
tation. But  there  is  no  quiet  and  honest  citizeti 
who  does  not  fear — there  is  no  peaceful  and  patri- 
otic heart  that  does  not  beat  with  anxious  throb- 
bings — lest  this  Government  may  be  destroyed  by 
a  failure  to  bring  about  a  quiet  and  amicable  set- 
tlement of  this  controversy.  This  subject,  then, 
was  sent  to  the  committee  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  and,  believing  that  it  might  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  this  bill,  they  very  prop- 
erly incorporated  the  provisions  for  the  government 
of  each  of  the  Territories  in  one  bill,  that  all  might 
share  one  common  fate.  Oregon  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  free  States  if  they  think  they  can  only  en- 
joy territory  of  the  United  States  if  slavery  be  pro- 
hibited within  its  limits.  The  other  Territories 
will  be  left  open,  if  the  Constitution  does  leave 
them  open,  to  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  If  a  stranger  were  in  our  midst,  and  was 
informed  that  there  were  already  three  millions  of 
slaves  among  us,  brought  here  without  any  fault 
of  ours,  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  slave 
States  to  manuiDit,  to  say  nothjng  of  the  pecuniary- 
loss — who  would  be  a  source  of  evil  to  the  free 
States  if  manumitted,  if  by  their  legislation  they 
did  not  exclude  them  from  entering  within  their 
limits, — if  he  was  told  that  the  question  in  contro- 
versy between  these  several  States,  owning  a  com- 
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mon  oiigin,  having  a  common  ancestry, embarked 
in  a  common  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  the 
light  now  of  the  civilized  world  in  every  portion  of 
it  where  freedom  has  a  votary, — if  he  was  told  that 
the  question  which  was  now  agitating  the  Senate, 
the  ilef)resentatives  of  these  States,  upon  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  Senators,  the  safety  and  honor 
of  the  Union  was  staked,  her  glory  or  her  shame 
was  hanging,  was,  whether  each  and  all  were  will- 
ing to  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  he  would  be 
unable  to  believe  it  possible  that  there  could  be 
any  real  hesitation  in  at  once  coming  to  a  common 
conclusion.  And  yet,  sir,  that  is  the  question.  It 
is  that,  as  this  bill  stands,  and  it  is  that  alone,  and 
the"country  will  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  for  that, 
and  that  alone,  that  fanatics  and  ambitious  aspi- 
rants seek  to  keep  up  the  agitation  of  the  question 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  fiendish  purposes. 
Is  not  that  the  question,  Mr.  President?  What 
say  the  Senators  from  fifteen  of  the  States  of  this 
Union?  What  says  the  Senator  from  one  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  [Mr.  Phelps,]  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  as  strong,  as  decided, 
and  as  well  considered  as  they  are  honest?  The 
bill  provides  that  this  question  shall  be  tested  and 
decided  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  tribunals 
organized  under  the  Constitution  for  the  decision 
of  all  such  questions. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  no  suggestion  of  mine; 
in  fact,  when  the  measure  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, or  wiien  I  was  advised  it  was  likely  to 
come,  a.s  tli^  best  of  all  possible  modes  for  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country  and  maintaining  all 
our  rights,  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  indeed  1  had 
on  my  table  a  copy  of  the  very  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Bright,]  and  was  about  to  offer  it  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  that  honorahle  Senator,  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  alone  could  settle  the  dispute  at  last. 
I  did  hope  that,  even  if  the  effect  of  that  line  was 
to  divide  these  Territories  into  equal  moieties,  it 
would  gladly  have  been  accepted  by  honorable 
Senators  who  differ  with  us  upon  this  question.  I 
did  hope  that  those  who  are  out  of  this  Chamber 
would  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it,  and 
have  appealed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
if  they  could,  to  quiet  the  controversy  in  that  mode. 
But,  sir,  no  sooner  did  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
propose  such  amendment,  although  he  came  from 
a  free  State,  when  we  were  advised  by  these  agi- 
tators of  the  hour,  that  the  moment  it  was  adopted 
tiie  cry  of  repeal  would  be  heard  throughout  the 
land,  and  that  the  question  would  still  remain 
agitating  us  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But,  sir,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  South  were  willing  to  adopt — most  them  at 
least,  if  not  all — that  geographical  line,  trusting 
that  it  would  succeed  now  as  it  had  done  before  in 
restoring  peace  and  harmony,  were  not  only  pro- 
posing a  line  which  would  not  divide  these  Ter- 
ritories into  moieties,  (a  division  in  itself  but 
just  and  right,  looking  to  the  relative  interest  and 
relative  power  of  the  several  States,)  but  a  line 
which  would  give  to  the  free  States  territory,  over 
which  slavery  was  at  no  time  to  exist,  equal  to 
one  nnllion  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
while  it  only  gave  to  the  southern  States  territory 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square 
miles,  the  unreasonableness  of  northern  hostility 
to  it  is  most  apparent.  The  Senator  from  Maine, 
[Mr.  Hamlin,]  the  other  day,  said  that  the  com- 
promise he  was  willing  to  make  was  the  compro- 
mise which  the  Constitution  made,  and  that  was, 
that  he  would  agree  not  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  very  perilous  un- 
dertaking for  the  Senator,  or  his  constituen-ts,  to 
attempt  such  an  interference.  The  Senators  from 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  the  only  three 
other  Senators  from  the  free  States  who  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  have  told  us  that  they  must 
have  slavery  prohibited  by  express  provision  in 
the  whole  of  these  Territories,  and  tliat  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  them.  And  I  beg  to  repeat,  for 
I  want  the  fact  to  go  out  to  the  pulilic  just  as  it  is 

that  the  territory  is  not  proposed  to  be  ceded  back 

that  is  not  thought  of  by  any  of  the  Senators;  the 
Territory'is  not  proposed  to  be  left  as  it  is,  without 
a  government — that  is  not  suggested  by  either  of 
the  Senators;  but  the  single  proposition  upon  which 
^they  stand,  and  upon  which,  if  we  are  to  jud"-e 
'from  their  manner  and  language,  they  mean   to 


stand  to  the  very  death,  is  their  right  to  insult  the 
South. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  We  disclaim  any  such  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  Senator  by  such  dis- 
claimer shows  that  upon  such  a  subject  he  does  not 
understand  what  an  insult  is.  They  claim,  I  re- 
peat, the  right  to  insult  the  South,  with  whom,  if 
they  were  charitable,  they  must  beKeve  there  is  as 
much  honor,  as  much  integrity,  as  much  patriotism 
on  this  question,  and  on  all  others,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  They  tell  us  that 
it  is  true,  there  are  fifteen  of  you ;  but  this  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  our  minds  are  made  up,  independ- 
ently of  constitutional  power;  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  private  resolve,  and  we  mean  not  to  insult  you 
when  we  tell  you  that  you  are  now  brought  into  a 
condition  in  which  you  must  yield,  or  we  must 
yield,  or  else  we  separate;  and  while  the  South 
proposes  to  yield  to  an  extent  hardly  to  have  been 
anticipated,  they  tell  us  we  do  not  believe  you  are 
willing  to  separate;  we  think  we  have  you  in  our 
power,  and  we  mean  to  keep  you  so;  the  necessi- 
ties of  your  condition  are  such  that  you  must  stand, 
take  the  insult,  and  submit  to  the  degradation — we 
will  have  our  own  way,  and  not  yield  an  inch. 
There  is  but  one  mode  left,  and  thai  is  the  mode 
which  the  committee  has  recommended.  If,  gen- 
tlemen, you  are  honest — and  I  am  not  here  to  ques- 
tion it — you  have  no  right  to  doubt  our  honesty; 
it  is  arrogance  to  call  it  in  question.  There  is  notli- 
ing  about  you,  either  in  personal  or  moral  qualities, 
that  makes  you  our  superiors.  We  cannot  claim 
that  you 'should  abandon  an  iota  of  the  ground 
you  have  assumed;  but  if  you  will  yield,  we  will 
yield ,  and  yield  a  great  deal  more  than  we  ask  you 
to  yield.  We  yield  for  peace,  but  you  will  not 
yield  at  all.  Sir,  1  was  shocked — the  honorable 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  will  pardon  me 
for  the  expression — I  was  not  so  much  amazed 
when  I  heard  it  from  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, [Mr.  Hale,]  for  I  was  prepared  in  some 
degree  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  him — but  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
the  remarks  in  which  he  indulged  in  relation  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — remarks,  not 
assailing  their  honor  in  direct  terms,  but  which,  if 
suffered  to  go  to  the  world,  will  have  that  effect — 
remarks  calculated  to  bring  that  tribunal  into  dis- 
respect— a  tribunal  within  whose  limits,  thank 
God,  party  has  never  been  permitted  to  enter, 
whose  course  has  at  all  times  been  clear,  and  hon- 
est, and  patriotic,  receiving  the  respect  and  chal- 
lenging the  admiration  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  this  Senate,  or  in  any  other  body, 
in  which  any  man  of  character  has  ventured  to 
assail  it. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  1  made  no  assault  upon  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Senator 
would  state  what  remark  of  mine  it  is  to  which  he 
refers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  remark  in  substance  was 
this:  that  he  knew  from  what  he  saw  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  tribunal,  that  those  members  of  it 
coming  from  one  end  of  the  Union  would  be  sure 
to  decide  one  way*  and  those  coming  from  another 
portion  of  the  Union  another  way. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  very  little  difference  what  I  may  say  about  the 
Supreme  Court;  I  am  unwilling,  however,  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (although 
I  am  sorry  to  int-jrrupt  him)  should  go  out  without 
what  I  did  say  going  along  with  them.  I  stated, 
that  if  we  might  judge  from  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion which  prevailed  in  this  Senate  between  those 
who  are  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
those  of  the  southern,  as  to  the  diversity  of  opinion 
which  will  prevail  in  that  court — and  i  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  opinions  of  Senators  should 
not  be  as  free  from  party  bias  as  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — we  must  con- 
clude, that  the  opinion  of  this  body  upon  a  consti- 
tutional question  would  be  as  worthy  of  reliance 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  expressly 
disclaimed  intending  to  convey  any  such  meaning 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  attributed  to 
me;  I  stated  that  I  venerated  that  tribunal,  and 
that  it  was  invaluable  in  the  adminixStration  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  1  rejoice  to  hear 
him  admit  that  he  admires  this  tribunal  as  a  great 


constitutional  arbiter,  vested  with  power,  and  hav- 
ing the  capacity  and  integrity,  to  decide  upon  all 
questions  touching  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
What  is  the  Senator's  objection,  then,  to  submit- 
ting this  particular  question  to  such  a  tribunal? 
We  propose  to  leave  this  question,  upon  which  we 
hold  one  opinion  and  he  holds  anotijer,  involving 
as  it  most  clearly  does  the  integrity  of  this  Union, 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  decision  of  that  very  tribu- 
nal. And  to  this  the  Senator  objects.  Can  we 
go  further?  There  is  only  one  mode  left  us— 
which  1  am  almost  ashained  to  suggest,  and  I  beg 
pardon  of  the  Senators  from  those  States  in  v/hich 
slavery  exists  for  suggesting  it  at  all — there  is  oidy 
one  mode  left,  and  that  is,  lo  surrender.  Sir,  need 
1  say  that  that  is  out  of  the  question?  If  sve  were 
capable  of  doing  it,  we  dare  not  go  home  and  look 
our  constituents  in  the  face.  Sir,  it  is  this,  or  it 
is  nothing.  This  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the 
only  olive-branch  of  which  the  matter  is  suscepti- 
ble: the  only  alternative  is  an  amicable  decision, 
by  a  high-iriiiided  and  honorable  and  constitutional 
tribunal,  of  a  question  of  constitutional  law  upon 
which  we  are  honestly  differing,  or  base  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Sir,'!  am  not  to  be  considered 
as  speaking  as  a  slaveliolder.  I  am  not  a  slave- 
holder, and  never  expect  to  be — never  would  con- 
sent to  be.  The  few  that  I  had  I  manumitted  long 
ago.  1  speak  as  an  American  citizen — feeling,  aa 
I  trust  in  God  I  do,  a  proper  sense  of  the  honor 
of  my  country — seeking  that  alone,  and  despising 
all  other  things  compared  with  it.  Sir,  I  have 
heard  it  rumored  among  the  friends  of  the  leaders 
of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  may  injure  iheir  respective 
prospects  of  success.  What  care  1  for  that?  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  I  believe,  and  conscien- 
tiously believe,  that  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, in  our  present  condition,  require  the  election 
of  the  persons  selected  by  the  Whig  party  of  the 
Union  for  the  high  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President.  But  there  are  other  things  to  be  con- 
sulted than  mere  party  triumph.  The  election  of 
General  Taylor,  or  his  defeat,  will,  for  good  or 
evil,  perhaps  have  been  over  before  the  conse- 
quences of  the  agitation  of  this  question  shall  be 
felt.  The  direful  results  of  this  agitation,  unless 
it  is  now  quelled,  no  human  heart  can  imagine,  no 
human  tongue  depict.  Sir,  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  repeat  it  now,  that,  much  as  I  object  to  the 
policy  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  1  would  in- 
finitely prefer  that  the  destinies  of  the  country 
should  be  intrusted  to  their  management  from  this 
time  henceforward  forever,  than  to  suffer  this  ques- 
tion to  go  on  to  agitate  the  land,  knowing,  aj  I 
think  I  know,  that  it  must  end  in  disunion.  Sir, 
official  place  for  me  has  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
but  as  it  enables  me  to  assist  in  subserving  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  and  preserving  her 
institutions.  And  if  I  am  capable  of  speal?ing  the 
truth,  I  speak  the  truth  when  1  say  to  you,  that  I 
would  most  cheerfully  leave  public  life  now  and 
always,  if  I  could  be  successful,  to  any  extent, 
in  bringing  about  an  amicable  and  permanent 
adjustment  of  this  controversy.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  done?  The  proposition  is,  as  tliere  is  no 
other  mode  of  deciding  it,  to  submit  it  to  the  court 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  admires,  as  a  tribu- 
nal capable  of  doing  what  it  has  heretofore  accom- 
plished— settling  amicably  and  properly  all  consti- 
tutional questions  judicially  presented  before  it, 
and  in  every  instance,  heretofore,  commanding  the 
entire  approbation  of^  nine-tenths  of  the  commu- 
nity.    We  propose  to  leave  it  to  that  tribunal. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  excitable  as  southern  men 
are  supposed  to  be,  I  think  tliey  have  furnished, 
by  their  conduct  in  this  Chamber,  evidence  that 
their  character,  in  that  respect,  has  been  misun- 
derstood. Nine-tenths  of  those  whom  I  address, 
of  the  southern  States,  are  themselves  slavehold- 
ers, perhaps  all  of  them.  They  have  not  a  relative 
who  is  not  a  slaveholder,  not  an  ancestor  who  has 
not  been  a  slaveholder,  and  yet  they  sit  silently 
by  without  expressing,  however  they  may  have 
felt,  indig-natioii  at  the  gross  and  insulting  terms 
in  which  slaveholders  have  been  spoken  of  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale]  called 
them  hucksters  in  human  flesh.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwint]  told  them  that  this  pe- 
culiar institution  had  its  origin  in  blood,  in  rapine, 
and  in  robbery.  He  told  them,  that  they  perhaps 
might  not  be  damned  for  it;  but  if  they  were  not. 
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Senate, 


it  would  be  because  God  in  his  mercy  would  par- 
don them,  because  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ut- 
tering such  a  sentiment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be- 
lieve I  am  in  error,  and  that  the  Senator  did  not 
utter  such  a  sentiment;  but  I  am  almost  as  glad  to 
hear  him  express  a  doubt  that  he  could  have  ut- 
tered it. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  certainly  do  not  recollect 
saying  any  such  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  ever  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  Senator,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  not  correct  in  his  recollections,  if  he  supposes 
that  he  did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  I  should  be  most  happy  if 
the  occasion  might  be  availed  of,  to  i-emove  the 
impression  made  Ly  that  declaration.  It  fell  upon 
my  ear  distinctly  in  these  terms:  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  slaveholder,  because  he  is  a  slaveholder, 
will  necessarily  be  damned;  but  if  saved,  he  will 
be  saved  liy  his  ignorance — he  knows  not  what  he 
does."  Now,  sir,  I  was  at  the  time  astounded  at 
such  an  expression  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  receive  the  declaration  of 
the  Senator  now,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  he 
is  unconscious  of  having  employed  such  language, 
and  I  would  be  most  happy  if  the  expression  could 
be  withdrawn  from  thcdiscussion  of  the  question, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Senator,  that  he  is  un- 
conscious of  having  uttered  it,  and  that,  if  it  was 
uttered,  (as  on  my  oath  I  am  ready  to  testify  it 
was,)  it  was  uttered  without  intention,  and  is  there- 
fore withdrawn. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  confess  I  have  been  very 
much  surprised  within  the  last  day  or  two  at  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  endeavor  to  put  words 
into  my  mouth.  I  know  that  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject under  some  disadvantages;  the  Senate  being 
wearyof  the  protracted  discussion,  I  passed  rapidly 
from  one  topic  to  another,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
remarks  I  made  I  spoke  of  the  slave  trade.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  if  any  such  remark  was 
made  by  me,  of  which  I  have  no  recollection,  it 
was  in  reference  to  those  who  carried  on  the  slave 
tr'hde. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  rejoice  unfeignedly  to  hear 
the  explanation  of  the  Senator.'  I  could  not  help 
feelino:  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  although  he 
had  uttered  the  sentiment  that  I  have  referred  to, 
must,  upon  leflection,  agree  that  he  had  been 
giossly  unjust  towards  his  fellow-citizens.  But  I 
pass  from  this.  I  have  not  alluded  to  it  in  any- 
thing like  anger;  it  has  been  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger — I  beg  to  correct  myself — it  has  been 
altogether  in  sorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  those 
who  have  taken  the  same  side  in  the  debate,  liave 
involved  themselves,!  think,  in  a  very  unfortunate 
dilemma,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  fact  that 
they  will  not  suljmit  this  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  are  to 
avoid  it.  If  the  Supreme  Court  is  authorized  to 
decide  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  decision  in  this  case  need  not  be  given  to  them, 
it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them.  What  is  the 
proposition  of  the  Senate?  To  incorporate  into 
this  bill  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
fashionably  termed  the  Wibnoi  proviso.  What 
is  the  doctrine  of  most  of  the  southern  Senators? 
It  is,  and  they  are  very  sincere  in  maintaining  it, 
that  under  the  (Jonstilution  of  the  United  States 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  incorporate  any  such  provision  into  any 
law  organizing  a  Territorial  Government.  If  there 
is  none,  such  a  provision  would  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Suppose,  tlien,  we  put  it  into  this  bill, 
and  a  man  from  the  South  goes  into  the  Territory 
with  his  slaves,  must  not  the  question  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  decision?  Who  can  doubt 
this?  The  slave  petitions  for  his  freedom,  or  the 
master  is  indicted  for  a  supposed  violation  of  the 
law  to  be  found  in  such  a  provision,  and  the  mas- 
ter in  the  one  case  defends  his  title  to  the  negro 
under  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  other  case  de- 
fends himself  against  the  indictment  in  the  same 
way.  The  court  decides  that  the  provision  of  the 
ordinance  is  valid,  and  that  the  negro  is  free.  Has 
not  the  master  the  right  to  come  to  the  Supreme 
Court?  Undoubtedly.  And  suppose  he  comes 
there,  what  is  the  qitestion  to  be  argued?  Pre- 
cisely the  same  question  which  we  propose  by  this 


bill  to  submit  to  the  court.  But  the  court  below 
cannot  finally  decide  the  constitutional  question 
whether  Congress  has  any  authority  to  prohibit 
southern  men  from  going  into  the  common  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  with  their  slaves.  Sir,  I 
do  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  question 
may  not  be  a  different  one,  but  still  the  question 
will  arise.  Gentlemen  need  not  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  to  escape  from  going  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  unless  they  have  made  up  their  minds  so 
to  organize  these  Territories  as  to  take  frorn  the 
citizens  of  the  southern  States  the  right  to  bring 
up  the  question  before  that  court — the  right  to  raise 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Constitution 
and  lawsof  the  United  Slates.  And  who  can  sup- 
pose, that  if  such  a  prohibition  was  attempted,  the 
free  States  would  not  vote  against  it?  Well,  then, 
the  question  must  stand  or  fall  as  the  Supreme 
Court  may  decide.  We  propose  to  go  before  this 
common  arbiter,  selected  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  very  purpose  of  deciding  such  questions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  may  arise.  When  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tells  us  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  are  as  competent  to  decide  questions  arising 
under  the  Constitution  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  closes  his  eyes  to  the  vvlioie  history  of 
our  party  conflicts.  In  one  sense  ihey  may  be  as 
capable — as  far  as  mere  intellectual  qualities  are 
concerned — but  looking  at  the  motives  thatanimate 
us,  and  often  unconsciously,  looking  at  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Government,  do  we  not  know  that  there 
is  hardly  a  question  in  the  Constitution,  about 
which  statesmen  and  politicians  have  not  diflfered, 
whilst  the  Supreme  Court,  when  it  has  been 
brought  before  them,  has  not  generally  been  unan- 
imous? Sir,  one  case  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
whole.  I  will  mention  two,  however — one  of  them 
I  can  only  mention  conjecturally,  but  1  have  no 
doubt  my  conjecture  is  right;  the  other  as  having 
occurred.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in 
his  reading  of  the  Constitution,  aie  as  smcere  in 
their  convictions  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  has  no  authority  to  alford  protection  to 
American  industry  by  a  tariff  of  duties  as  I  am  in 
the  opposite  opinion.  Now,  sir,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  with  due  deference  to  that  Senator,  that  if  the 
question  ever  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  will  be  unanimous  against  the  view  taken  by 
the  honorable  Senator.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  too,  whatever  may  have  been  his  ori- 
ginal opinion,  if  he  ever  held  an  opinion  different 
from  that  which  he  now  entertains  upon  the  ques- 
tion, believes,  and  perhaps  half  if  not  more  of  the 
whole  country  believes,  that  Congress  has  no  au- 
thority to  charter  a  bank.  Politicians  have  dif- 
fered; statesmen  have  differed,  honestly  differed; 
the  community  has  differed;  they  differ  yet  upon 
this  question;  but  when  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  opinion  of  that  tribunal  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  power.  Sir,  the  judges 
of  that  court  are  not  politicians.  They  look  at 
both  sides  of  every  question.  They  are  above  the 
party  biases  of  the  day;  they  live  in  a  different 
atmosphere;  they  are  governed  altogether  by  dif- 
ferent motives.  Sir,  I  want  now  to  go  with  this 
question  to  that  tribunal,  standing  above  us,  not  in 
point  of  intellect,  but  in  impartiality.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  were  a  member  of  that  court,  (and 
if  he  were  he  would  be  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments,) I  would  cheerfully  trust  the  decision  of 
this  question  to  him — just  as  cheerfully  as  [  would 
trust  it  to  that  tribunal  as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Mr.  President,  we  differ,  and  we  differ 
honestly.  We  can  come  together  only  by  having 
our  differences  settled  amicably.  We  are  to  be 
friends  and  brothers,  or  we  are  to  be  aliens,  and 
we  may  happen  to  be  enemies,  if  the  difference  is 
not  settled.  I  would  it  were  a  case  of  individual 
difference;  for  (I  speak  from  my  heart)  if  it  were 
a  case  of  individual  difference,  the  mode  of  dispo- 
sing of  it  that  would  at  once  suggest  itself  to  me 
would  be  to  call  in  the  intervention  of  some  third 
party.  For  God's  sake,  I  implore  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  let  us,  as  men  of  honor  and  as  Chris- 
tians, pursue  the  same  course  in  regard  to  this  our 
sectional  difference,  that  we  may  remain  friends 
firm  and  true  as  ever.  Let  us  not  rise  in  hostility 
against  each  other;  above  all,  drive  us  not  to 
bloodshed.  I  implore  you  to  allow  us  the  means 
of  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment.  We  are 
ready  to  surrender  everything  but  honor.     Do  not 


ask  us  to  surrender  that.  We  are  not  to  be  toltl 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  that  involves  our  honor. 
You  might  rather  ask  us  to  surrender  our  lives 
than  our  self-respect.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  this  tri- 
bunal, admitted  to  be  one  which  every  one  ought  to 
admire  and  confide  in — a  tribunal  constituted  by 
our  fathers  for  the  very  purpose  of  deciding  such 
controversies.  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  from  my 
course  by  the  eloquent  invectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  no  advocate  for  slavery.  I  never 
have  been  an  advocate  for  it.  I  should  rejoice  to 
see  the  institution  at  an  end;  and  but  for  the  agita- 
tion of  this  question  in  those  States  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  we  should  have  been  nearer  that 
consummation  than  we  are.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  feels  so  strongly  upon  this  subject,  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  belongs  to  a  state  in  which 
slavery  does  not  exist  in  any  form — in  which  the 
negro  is  as  free  as  the  white  man.  I  have  beforfr 
me  a  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  in  1804,  and 
another  passed  in  1807.  They  were  a  little  more 
enlightened  then,  I  suppose,  and  I  will  read  from 
the  last  mentioned  act,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  their  last  spasm  of  philanthropy. 

[Mr.  Johnson  read  extracts  from  those  laws, 
making  it  the  duty  Qf  every  free  negro  to  give  bond 
with  security  for  his  good  behavior,  and  that  be 
would  not  be  an  incumbrance  to  the  State;  ansd 
also  disqualifying  him  from  testifying  as  a  witness 
in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  a  white 
man  is  concerned.] 

Now,  how  is  Cuffee  (to  use  a  term  of  the  Sen- 
ator) to  procure  bonds  that  he  will  not  be  an  in- 
cumbrance ? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  That  law  was  never  enforced. 
Mr.  JOHNSON.  Never  enforced  !  I  thought 
you  were  a  law-enforcing  and  law-abiding,  as  well 
as  a  law-making  people.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  whether,  in  his  gubernatorial  term  in 
that  State,  he  ever  recommended  the  repeal  of  that 
law  ? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  will  state  for  the  information 
of  the  Senator  that  I  voted  in  the  Legislature  for 
its  repeal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  ask- 
ing another  question.  What  was  the  vote  uport 
that  proposition  to  repeal  the  law  ? 
Mr.  CORWIN.  I  do  not  recollect. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  Well,  here  is  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  another  champion  of 
the  colored  race.  I  think  he  told  us,  in  a  speech 
that  he  made  in  the  course  of  this  session,  what 
we  knew  before,  that  it  was  proposed  in  New 
York  to  give  these  people  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  that  it  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
And  I  venture  to  say,  if  the  Senator  had  been  there 
at  the  time,  he  would  have  voted  against  the  propo- 
sition. Do  they  vote  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.'' 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  They  do  not. 
Mr.  JOHNSON.  Well,  that  is  worse  and 
worse.  In  New  York  they  used  to  vote,  as  the 
Senator  tells  me,  but  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
people  in  primary  assembly,  this  right  was  takers 
away.  My  honorable  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Clayton]  the  other  day  told  us,  that  if  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  then  under  consideration,  were 
adopted,  we  might  have  some  black  man  a  repre- 
sentative on  this  floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Baldwin]  remarked  that  there  was 
no  constitutional  prohibition  against  it.  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  would  vote  for  a  black 
man  for  the  office  of  President? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     I  said  he  would  be  eligible. 
Mr.  JOHNSON.     I  know  you   so  said;  but,  I 
suppose  no  one  in  his  senses  would  vote  for  him 
for  that  office.     Is  a  black  man  in  Connecticut  eli- 
gible to  office? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  He  is  not;  nor  is  he  entitled 
to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  It  is  a  mere  abstract  question 
at  present  whether  a  black  man  shall  be  President, 
but  God  knows  what  it  may  be  hereafter.  Some 
of  the  men  who  €ire  now  starting  for  the  Presi- 
dency incline  some  of  us  to  believe  that  no  one, 
be  he  black  or  white,  is  safe  from  that  peril. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  All  men  should  be  equal  in 
their  political  rights. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  They  should  be  equfll  in  their 
political  rights,  but  they  are  not  to  enjoy  equally 
those  rights.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  your  modern 
philanthropists.  Well,  now,  in  New  Jersey,  I 
do  not  believe  slavery  there  is  abolished  yet. 
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Mr.  DAYTON.  Oh!  yes;  it  is.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  About  two  years  since  there  might 
have  been  sonne  two  hundred  negroes  in  that  State. 
We  never  sianted  them  any  political  priviieg;es. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Well,  then,  in  New  Jersey 
you  only  sinned  a  little.  We  are  sinners  on  a  large 
scale,  but  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  did  it  in  a 
smaller  way.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  told  us  the 
other  day,  that  a  negro  could  not  get  his  case  into 
the  Supreme  Court;  that  he  could  get  no  lawyer 
to  bring  his  suit.  Sir,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  I  will 
inform  the  Senator  that  there  is  not  a  lawyer  of 
any  respectability  at  a  southern  bar  who  does  not 
act  at  once  vohuitarily  in  behalf  of  the  negro  in 
such  a  case,  without  reward  or  hope  of  reward, 
except  that  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
discharging  his  duty.  I  need  not  inform  him,  for 
I  presume  he  knows,  that  there  is  not  a  southern 
judicial  tribunal  before  which  this  question  of  free- 
dom or  slavery  is  brought  for  adjudication,  that 
does  not,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
award  freedom  where  it  is  claimed.  Cases  are  oc- 
curring from  time  to  time,  in  the  southern  States, 
in  which  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  bar 
volunteer  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  parties  to  their 
freedom,  and  in  all  cases  where  they  were  entitled 
to  freedom,  it  is  secured  to  them.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  if  this  bill  passes,  and  ne- 
groes are  carried  into  these  Territories,  they  will 
find  members  of  the  bar  at  the  South,  if  the  North 
will  not  furnish  them,  who  will  maintain  before 
the  Supreme  Court  their  right  to  freedom,  without 
the  expectation  of  reward.  VVe  of  the  South  would 
esteem  it  a  libel  upon  the  profession  to  suppose 
otherwise.  The  amendment  which  I  proposed  last 
night  gives  the  right  of  appeal  upon  such  terms  as 
to  get  clear  of  all  objections  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  well  founded,  and  the  question  can  be  brought 
up  and  decided  at  the  next  term  of  the  court.  The 
question  in  dispute  is,  whether  a  man  may  claim 
property  in  slaves  in  that  Territory,  and  the  first 
case  that  is  decided  puts  an  end  to  the  whole  con- 
troversy. Mr.  President,  it  is  a  subject  that  soars 
infinitely  beyond  the  party  contests  of  the  hour. 
It  is  a  question  of  national  existence,  of  national 
renown,  of  national  glory.  When  the  politicians 
of  the  day  shall  have  been  buried  and  forgotten — 
when  the  conflicts  of  the  period  shall  cease  to  have 
a  hold  even  upon  memory — as  we  may  decide  well 
or  ill  upon  this  momentous  question,  will  be  our 
claim,  not  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  people 
among  whom  we  live,  but  of  all  who  are  to  succeed 
them,  and  of  all,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  love 
the  noble,  the  glorious  form  of  constitutional  free- 
dom under  which  we  live. 


SPEECH  OP  MR.  BADGER. 

Mr.  BADGER  said:  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
honorable  friend  who  reported  this  bill  [Mr.  Clay- 
ton] felt  himself  compelled,  by  considerations  of 
duty,  under  the  influence  ofwhich  I  know  he  always 
acts,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  press  the  measure 
through  the  Senate,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  de- 
pended on  his  action  and  influence,  a  full,  ample, 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  What  is  the  character  of  the  measure  ?  It 
is  a  proposal  to  settle  a  most  difficult  and  anxiously- 
considered  subject  upon  a  plan  entirely  novel — one 
heretofore  proposed  by  no  one;  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  thought  of  by  no  one.  It  is  a  measure  of 
immense  importance,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  a  sub- 
ject in  itself  of  vast  concern,  and  complicated  by 
many  incidental  difl^culiies.  Now,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  when  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
mittee, after  the  various  diversities  of  opinion 
among  themselves,  which  was  stated  by  my  friend 
from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clayton,]  at  last  hit  upon 
and  concluded  to  present,  as  a  compromise,  a 
measure  before  unknown  and  unconjectured,  it 
was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion — the 
high,  solemn,  and  lasting  interest  at  stake — and, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  due  to  this  body  itself,  that, 
instead  of  being  introduced  to  us  with  a  significant 
notification  that  it  was  to  be  pressed  through  in 
hot  haste 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  (in  his  seat.)  Nothing  of  the 
Idnd. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  will  show  there  was,  though 
perhaps  it  was  not  intended.  I  was  about  to  say, 
when  interrupted  by  the  Senator,  that  in  these 
circumstances,  instead  of  such  an  announcement 


being  made  to  the  Senate,  we  should  have  been 
informed  that  the  committee,  unable  to  agree  upwn 
anything  else,  and  acting  from  the  best  motives, 
had  thought  proper  to  present  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  plan  of  pacification  on  this  momentous  question; 
that  they  desired  no  haste;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  invoked  from  every  member  of  the  Senate  the 
fullest  scrutiny;  th?il  they  not  onjy  wished  and 
hoped,  but  demanded,  as  due  to  themselves,  the 
Senate,  and  the  country,  the  application,  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  body,  of  his  best  un- 
derstanding to  this  subject,  and  a  full,  deep,  thor- 
ough, and  searching  investigation  of  the  plan  pre- 
sented, in  all  its  parts  and  bearings;  that  full  time 
should  be  afforded  to  enable  Senators  both  to  reflect 
and  to  debate;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  usual  order 
of  the  Senate  being  reveresd,  and  this  question 
pressed  upon  a  wearied  and  exhausted  Senate — 
motions  to  adjourn,  after  a  continued  sitting  of 
seven  or  eight  hours,  resisted,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  demanded — no  opportunity  for  deliberation 
and  discussion  would  be  withheld. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clay- 
ton] says  that  no  intention  was  announced  to  press 
this  measure  through  in  haste.  If  by  that  he  means 
that  no  such  terms  were  used,  he  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  how  siands  the 
matter?  My  friend  announced  that  he  would  press 
this  bill  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  first  called  up,  if  I  recollect  aright,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon;  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
session,  my  honorable  friend  resisted  a  motion  for 
adjournment;  and,  on  the  yeas  and  nays,  voted 
against  it.  The  Monday  after  was  spent  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  precisely  the  same 
result  took  place.  My  honorable  friend  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  to  whom  its  friends  naturally  looked 
for  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue  upon  motions 
for  adjournment,  still  declined  to  adjourn.  Yes, 
after  a  session  of  full  seven  hours,  nearly  eight,  I 
may  add,  when  my  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Underwood]  rose  to  address  the  Senate, 
himself  a  member  of  the  committee;  when  many 
Senators  were  exhausted,  and  some  prostrated; 
and  v/hen  even  I,  with  a  constitution  of  iron,  and 
youth  besides  on  my  side,  felt  some  respite  to  be 
necessary,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried,  upon 
the  yeas  and  nays,  against  the  vote  of  my  friend 
from  Delaware.  The  proceeding  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, unfortunate,  very  unfortunate,  though  I  attrib- 
ute nothing  of  impropriety  of  intention  to  the  gen- 
tleman, or  those  who  acted  with  him. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  recollect,  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  who  was 
exhausted  and  unwell,  desired  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ, I,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  motion  might 
succeed,  and  gave  it  my  support.  That  the  gentle- 
man calls  "  hot  haste." 

Mr.  BADGER.  Unfortunately,  the  honorable 
gentleman  confounds  two  different  cases.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  assented  to  the  motion. to  ad- 
journ last  evening  for  the  accommodation  of  my 
friend  from  Maryland;  but  how  was  it  when  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Underwood,]  who 
was  supposfd  to  be  opposed  to  the  hill,  desired  an  ad- 
journment for  his  accommodation .'  It  was  to  this 
case  that  I  referred.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  add  what 
I  was  about  to  say  when  interrupted  by  the  hon- 
orable gentlemen,  that  1  regard  his  course  as  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  with  regard  to  such  a  bill  as  this. 
The  great  end  and  olject  of  the  bill,  as  avowed  by 
the  gentleman  and  the  committee,  is  to  pacify  the 
public  mind,  to  settle  this  agitating  subject,  and  to 
restore  harmony  to  the  country.  How.'  Only  by 
its  moral  power.  You  cannot  change  the  opinion 
or  settle  the  discontents  of  free  America  by  the 
mere  force  of  law.  On  occasions  of  this  kind  it  is 
all-important  that  the  moral  influence  which  ac- 
companies a  measure  should  be  as  extensive  as 
possible  in  its  operation;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
there  should  have  been  shown  no  disposition  to  cut 
off  any  gentleman  from  a  discussion  'of  the  ques- 
tion, by  pressing  a  vote  here,  until  the  physical 
energies  of  the  Senate  should  be  broken  down,  and 
the  members  be  compelled  by  exhaustion  to  sub- 
mit. This  is  the  long  session,  and  the  Senate  have 
refused  to  fix  any  day  for  its  termination;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  excuse,  in  my  judgment,  for 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued.  The  session, 
it  is  true,  has  been  a  very  long  one,  and  the  weather 


is  very  hot  and  exhausting.  I  am  as  anxious  as 
any  gentleman  to  return  to  my  liome  and  my  chil- 
dren, but  I  see  no  reason  why  this  great  and  im-. 
portant  measure  should  be  hurried  through  the 
Senate.  If,  indeed,  the  Senate  had  passed  the  reso- 
lution from  the  House,  and  the  House  had  adopted 
its  amendment  fixing  the  final  day  of  adjournment 
for  the  3Ist,  we  should  have  stood  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent condition.  In  that  case  I  should  myself  have 
given  a  silent  vote,  or  should,  at  most,  have  made 
a  very  brief  statement  of  (he  grounds  upon  which 
I  have  formed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  But,  under  pre.sent  circumstances,  with 
an  unlimited  session  before  us,  1  feel  justified  in 
presenting  my  views  fully  and  at  large.  1  shall 
undertake  to  show  that  this  compromise  measure, 
which  my  honorable  friend  has  reported  and  rec- 
ommends, involves  a  total  and  absolute  surrender, 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  of  whatever  rights,  feel- 
ings, or  interest,  we  may  have  in  the  subject, 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  thereby  to  us 
or  to  the  country. 

Mr.. President,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the 
present  year  of  salvation,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  a  speech  was  delivered  by  an 
honorable  member  of  the  other  House,  represent- 
ing a  district  in  my  own  State,  wljich  1  find  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  this  city,  and  entitled — 
';  Speech  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Venable,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  1, 
1844,"  and  headed  "Slavery  in  the  Territories." 
In  this  speech  are  some  remarks  in  reference  to 
myself,  and  I  read  them  because,  cis  the  Senate 
will  see,  they  have  an  immediate  connection  with 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The  passage  will 
be  found  (on  important  subjects  I  like  to  be  pre- 
cise) on  the  seventh  page,  near  the  foot  of  the  left 
hand  column,  and  is  in  these  words: 

"A  distinguished  Senaior  of'my  own  State,  [Mr.  Badger.] 
a  gentleman  of  liisili  attainments  and  extended  reputation, 
in  a  recent  speech  on  the  Oregon  bill,  iulinilted  the  right  of 
Conure.ss  to  legislate  for  the  e.\elufion  of  shivery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, but  placed  the  South  upon  the  principle  of  expedi- 
ency and  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Federal  Legislature." 

Now,  to  those  who  are  curious  in  such  mait  rs, 
it  may  be  somewhat  interesting  to  learn,  that  in 
this  speech,  distributed  in  North  Carolina  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,*  and  delivered, as  stated 
on  its  face,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  reference  is 
made  in  the  passage  which  I  have  read,  to  some 
remarks  submitted  by  me  in  the  Senate  upon  the 
second  day  of  the  same  month  of  June.  My  first 
impression  was,  that  the  gentleman  was  incorrect 
in  his  chronology;  but,  before  committing  myself 
on  this  point,  I  thought  I  would  follow  the  exrm- 
ple  commended  to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  FooTE,]  several  times  this  session,  and 
have  a  peep  at  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  what 
this  word  "chronology"  means.  I  found  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  my  first  notion,  for  the  definition 
of  "chronology"  is  satisfied  by  arranging  events 
according  to  the  proper  year;  and,  therefore,  the 
gentleman  was  guilty  of  no  violation  of  chronology 
when  he  represented  himself  as  referring  on  tJie 
first  of  June  to  what  was  said  on  the  second,  both 
days  being  in  the  same  year.  Some  persons,  on 
reading  this  reference  in  the  speech  to  my  lemarks, 
and  finding,  from  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  had  not  said  one  word  on  the 
subject  until  after  the  speech  was  made,  might 
suppose  that  a  slight  inaccuracy  had  crept  in,  and 
that  those  remarks  were  not  made  at  all  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  first  of  June, 
which  refer,  as  a  past  event,  to  a  speech  of  mine, 
made  on  the  second  of  June;  but  were  inserted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  printed  speech  in  the  month  of 
July.  But  1  draw  no  such  inference.  The  whole 
matter  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  any 
such  uncharitable  supposition.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  prophetic  spirit  descended  upon  a  man, 
the  seer,  "rapt  into  future  times,"  often  saw 
events  wijh  such  force  and  distinctness,  that  ia 
prophetic  strain,  he  spoke  of  them  as  past  already. 
Again:  This  is  the  age  of  progress.  In  the  olden 
time  it  was  said  that  "coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before;"  and  now,  in  the  mighty  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  amidst  the  wonders  of  steam 
and  electricity,  it  may  well  be  that  "  coming  i(;o?-(Zs 

*  After  this  speech  was  matte,  I  was  informed  by  iV[r.  Ven- 
able tliat  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  his  speech  to  have 
been  first  circulated  in  July  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  circulated 
in  June ;  and  I  add  Ibis  eorrection  in  justice  as  well  to  hiui 
as  to  myself. 
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past  their  sounds  before!"  And  thus  it  happened 
that  my  colleague  of  the  House,  in  the  dark  hour 
of  midnight,  had  liis  spirit  troubled  with  a  vision 
so  clear  of  the  atrocity  which  I  should  commit  on 
the  second  of  June,  that  it  became  nnpressed  upon 
his  mind  as  ajjftsf  event,  and,  as  such,  he  alluded 
to  it  on  thej(?-s<.  And  then  his  patriotic  horror, 
in  this  clear  foresight  or /oj-e/ifoj-ing-  of  my  offence, 
impelled  him  to  make  a  pious  aftpeal  to  Heaven 
in  these  words,  immediately  following  those  which 
1  have  quoted:. 

"  Gracii)U>!  Heaven  !  are  we  reduoed  to  this  ?  Is  our  only, 
our  last  hope,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  whoso  interest,  wliose 
feelings,  and  whuse  organization  fix  that  verdict  against 
us?" 

And  a  little  after,  still  referring  to  me,  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  And  do  southern  statesmen  sound  the  first  note  of  re- 
treat? Does  the  flag  fall  first  in  their  hands?" 

Now,  as  I  intend  to  advance  again  that  atrocious 
sentiment  which,  delivered  by  me  on  the  second  day 
of  June,  awakened  the  prophetic  horror  of  my 
colleague  of  the  House  on  the  first,  and  as  his 
speech,  no  doubt  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
me,  was  printed  and  circulated  extensively  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Senate  will  see  why 
I  have  made  this  reference,  and  that  it  is  demanded 
of  me,  as  a  matter  of  respect  and  grateful  con- 
sideration to  him,  that  I  should  state  the  grounds 
on  which  my  opinion  rests;  an  opinion,  by  the 
expression  of  which  I  have,  accordins;  to  his 
phrase,  "sounded  the  first  note  of  retreat"  from  a 
position  which  I  have  never  assumed,  and  thrown 
down  a  flag  which  I  never  raised. 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  my  views,  it 
is  necessary  thkt  I  should  go  back  a  little  in  the 
argument,  and  show  that  this  Government  has  a 
right  to  acquire  territory,  and  whence  that  right  is 
derived.  Upon  this  point  different  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  My  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Davis,]  in  a  very  able  speech  on  this  subject, 
treated  this  as  a  casus  omissus  in  the  Constitution, 
held  the  power  to  acquire  an  assumed  one,  and  the 
right  to  govern  as  a  consequence  merely  of  the 
acquisition.  In  my  opinion,  the  power  to  acquire 
territory  is  expressly  conferred  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  tlie  Constitution. 
The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
■"of  the  Senate,  has  power  to  make  treaties;  Congress 
has  power  to  declare  war.  The  Constitution  spe- 
cifies no  particular  kind  of  treaties  as  included  in, 
or  excluded  from,  the  grant;  nor  does  it  specify 
the  purpose  for  which  war  is  to  be  waged,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  concluded;  but  leaves 
these  as  necessary  incidents  to  the  treaty-making 
and  war-making  powers  respectively. 

Again:  the  Constitution  has  not  only  omitted  any 
express  restriction  upon  the  treaty-making  power, 
but  declares,  that  "all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Whatever  limitations,  therefore,  may,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  be  inferred — as,  for  instance, 
that  a,treaty  cannot  be  made  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Constitution,  or  any  integral  part 
of  them,  or  to  introduce  any  new  element  of  po- 
litical power — it  is  certain  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  su!-)ject  to  no  express  limitation  whatever. 
When  the  Constitution  was  formed,  various  kinds 
of  treaties  were  known  among  nations,  and  all 
these  were  undoubtedly  included  in  the  granted 
power.  Among  these  were  treaties  of  cession,  by 
which  the  United  States  might  acquire  as  well  as 
cede  territory.  The  power  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
limitations  upon  it,  Whatever  they  may  be,  have 
not  yet  been  defined  or  applied.  The  extent  of 
this  power  may  be  judged  from  a  few  instances 
furnished  by  the  history  and  practice  of  the  na- 
tion. 

First.  By  treaty  the  President  and  Senate  can 
exercise  a  power  expressly  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress. For  example-,  they  can  regulate'commerce 
and  confer  citizenship.  Again,  by  treaty  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  exercise  a  power  not  conferred  upon 
the  General  Government  at  all,  but  undoubtedly 
reserved  to  the  States.  Of  this  examples  are  found 
in  the  treaties  with  France  and  the. Netherlands, 
by  which  the  subjects  of  those  Powers  were  en- 
al>led  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  lands  in  the 
United  States  without  becoming  naturalized,  and 
thereby  the  laws  of  the  States  excluding-  aliens 
from  the  succession  were  repealed  and  abrogated. 


Again,  by  treaty  the  United  States  can  set  up  a  de- 
mand for  a  debt  which  has  been  by  due  course  of 
law  paid  and  satisfied.  This  was  done  with  regard 
to  the  British  debts  which  had  been  rightfully  con- 
fiscated by  State  authority  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
respective  States.  And,  again,  by  treaty  the  Uni- 
ted States  may  acquire  authority  to  erect  judicial 
tribunals  and  confer  judicial  power  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  foreign  and  independent  nation.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  bill  now  on  our 
table — to  erect  such  tribunals  and  confer  such 
power,  to  be  exercised  in  the  empire  of  China.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  follow  necessarily,  as  well 
from  the  express  grant  of  power  as  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government,  that  the  President  and 
Senate,  by  treaty,  may  acquire  territory  for  the 
United  States.  When  that  acquisition  is  made,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  granted,  the  Con- 
stitution confers  expressly  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory so  acquired.  For  it  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary  antl  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution"  the  "  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof."  To  my  understanding  it  is  therefore 
plain,  that,  by  the  treaty-making  power,  we  have 
express  authority  to  acquire  territory;  and,  by  the 
provision  I  have  cited,  Congress  has  express  au- 
thority to  legislate  for  it  when  acquired.  Now, 
sir,  upon  this  power  what  are  the  restrictions,  and 
where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  There  are  plainly 
none  in  the  Constitution  itself.  It  is  one  thing  for 
us  to  think  that  certain  restraints  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  would  be  convenient,  would  at 
this  particular  time  be  reasonable,  would  subserve 
the  interests  of  that  section  of  the  country  in  which 
we  happen  to  live,  or,  if  you  please,  the  general 
interests  of  the  whole;  and  it  is  another  and  very 
differentthing  toshowan  actual  restriction  upon  the 
poweritself.  Theformer  relates  toa  just  and  proper 
mode  of  exercising  authority,  and  addresses  itself 
to  those  in  whom  the  power  is  vested.  The  other 
implies  an  actual  exclusion  of  the  power,  which 
leave  nothing  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  at  all. 
The  honorable  Senator  froinVirginia  [Mr.  Hunter] 
remarked,  that  although  it  seemed  to  him  an  ab- 
surdity to  deny  Congress  the  power  to  govern  the 
territory,  yet  that  power  must  be  exercised  in  sub- 
ordination to  some  general  rule  given  in  the  Con- 
stitution. He  undertook  to  specify  one  case,  and 
certainly  it  was  a  very  unhappy  illustration  of  the 
rule  he  had  laid  down.  He  remarked  that  CoiT- 
gress  was  bound  to  establish  over  a  Territory  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Why,  sir,  what 
has  been  heretofore  the  action  of  Congress?  What 
do  we  propose  to  do  by  this  very  bill?  Establish 
a  republican  form  of  government?  Why,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  are  to  send  four  men  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  five  to  California,  who,  without  the  pre- 
vious request  or  subsequent  sanction  of  the  people 
there,  are  to  exercise  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  over  them,  is  this  republican?  Is 
this  what  the  Constitution  calls  a  republican  gov- 
ernment?— a  government  in  which  the  people  gov- 
erned do  not  elect  their  governors,  and  do  not 
exercise  the  smallest  restraint,  control,  or  influence 
over  them.  Sir,  it  is  preposterous  to  call  such  an 
institution  republican.  How,  then,  do  gentlemen 
make  out,  that  from  this  general  power  of  govern- 
ment, conferred  without  qualification,  is  excepted 
the  power  of  excluding  the  institution  of  slavery? 
Slavery,  as  it  exists  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  State  institution.  It  exists  in 
the  Stales  which  allow  it,  as  a  State  institution, 
under  their  laws.  It  does  not  exist  as  an  institu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  an  institution 
that  owes  its  origin  to  any  law  of  the  United  States 
by  which  slavery  is  introduced  or  established.  Nor 
is  it  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  otherwise  than  as  a  State  institution.  The 
only  reference  to  it  in  that  instrument  is  the  simple 
provision  by  which  persons  bound  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  "  under  the  laws  thereof,"  and 
escaping  into  another,  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
complaint  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due.  Where,  then,  do  gentlemen 
find  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  although  Con- 
gress has  power  to  govern  these  Territories  in 
every  other  particular,  it  has  no  power  to  govern 
them  in  regard  to  this  particular  institution?  If  the 


conclusion  were  right,  would  it  not  follow,  that  to 
introduce  slavery  is  as  much  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  as  to  exclude  it? 

Mr.  President,  the  opinions  I  have  expres.sed  do 
not  depend  on  any  rea.-soning  of  my  own,  but, 
without  referring  to  the  precedents  which  have 
been  furnished  by  the  past  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  fully  sustained  by  the  solemn  and  con- 
siderate judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  so  often  referred  to, 
(American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  1  Pet.,) 
both  as  to  the  souice  from  which  the  right  of  ac- 
quisition is  derived,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  power  over  what  is  acquired.  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  says: 

"The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  Government 
of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  inakin;^ 
treaties;  consequently  that  Govern  nient  possesses  the  power 
of  acquiring  territory  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.  If  it 
be  ceded  hy  treaty,  tJie  ceded  territory  liecouies  a  part  of  tlie 
nation  to  which  it  is  anno,\ed,  either  on  the  terms  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  on  sucli  as  its  new  master  slial! 
impose.  Perliaps  tlie  power  of  governing  a  Territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  which  has  not,  hy  bccoining  a 
State,  acquired  the  iiieans  of  self-govetnnient,  may  resiilt 
necessarily  from  the  facts  tliat  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  particular  Stale,  and  is  within  the  power  and' 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  i-overn  may 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  terri- 
tory. Whichever  may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  i» 
derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  his  opinion  delivered 
in  the  same  case,  when  in  the  circuit  court,  thus 
expresses  himself: 

"The  right,  therefore,  of  acquiring  territory,  is  altogether 
incidental  to  the  treaty-making  power,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
power  of  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union  ;  and  the  gov- 
(  rnment  of  such  acquisitions  is  of  course  left  to  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Union,|sofar  as  that  power  is  unconti'o'led 
hy  treaty.  liy  the  lalter  we  acquire  either  positively  or  siih 
j»o//o,  and  by  the  foimer  dispose  of  acqiii>itions  so  made  j 
and  in  case  of  such  acquisitions,  I  see  nothing  iu  which  the 
power  acquired  over  the  ceded  territories  can  vary  from  the 
power  acquired  under  the  law  of  nations  by  any  other  Gov- 
ernment over  acquire  d  or  ceded  territory." 

Now,  sir,  here  is,  if  I  can  understand  it,  a  clear 
and  decided  opinion  of  the  court — delivered  by  the 
eminent  man  who  at  that  time  presided  over  its 
deliberations,  and  who  was  himself  the  imbodi- 
ment  of  all  judicial  excellence — that,  under  the 
treaty  and  war  powers, the  United  States  have,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  right  to  acquire  territory; 
that  they  acquire  it  upon  the  same  terms  as  any 
other  nation,  and  that  it  is  subject,  in  their  hands, 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem 
proper  to  impose,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions, 
if  any,  as  may  be  contained  in  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion. Now,  how  do  we  expect,  after  this  decision, 
to  procure  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  an  adjudication  that,  independently  alto- 
gether of  legislation  by  Congress,  the  instant  any 
territory  becomes  ours,  the  institution  of  slavery 
exists  there  by  the  mere  force  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  Gentlemen  say  that  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  g^o  into  the  newly- 
acquired  territory.  It  is  needless  to  examine  that, 
for  no  one  proposes  to  exclude  them.  But  it  is 
another  and  different  question  whether  he  has  a 
right  to  carry  a  slave  there,  and,  because  the  slave 
was  recognized  as  property  in  the  State  from  which 
he  came,  to  insist  that,  therefore,  such  slave  shall 
be  recognized  as  property  in  the  Territory  to  which 
he  goes.  The  affirmative  of  the  question  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  maintained.  Suppose,  which 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  within  a  few  years  we 
should  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and 
procure  the  cession  of  some  station  or  post  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  promote  our  commerce  and 
protect  our  citizens  in  that  country:  could  it  be 
maintained  that,  instantly  upon  the  cession,  from 
the  nature  of  our  Constitution  itself,  negro  slavery 
would  spring  up  and  become  a  recognized  institu- 
tion there?  This  would  seem  to  be  absurd.  Yet 
it  stands  upon  the  same  arguments,  applying  with 
equal  force,  upon  which  rests  the  alleged  constitu- 
tional propagation  of  slavery  into  these  Mexican 
territories.  Sir,  the  inquiry  must  present  itself, 
whether  slavery  was  an  institution  of  the  Territory 
before,  in  point  of  fact,  any  slave  was  carried  there 
by  one  of  our  citizens.  If  so,  then  the  slave 
carried  would  be  recognized  as  property  in  the 
Territory  by  force  of  its  own  institution,  and  not 
that  of  the  State  from  which  the  slave  was  brought. 
Thus,  in  my  own  State,  though  in  point  of  fact 
there  were   not  a  single   slave   to    be  found   to- 
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day,  still  slavery  woulfl  be  a  recognized  institution 
of  the  State;  and  the  man  who  should  go  there 
with  his  slave  to-morrow,  would  not  carry  any 
new  institution  with  him,  but  would  merely  carry 
there  a  recognieed  subject  of  property  under  the 
existing  law. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  whose 
opinions  I  oppose  must  maintain  one  of  two  things: 
either  that  by  force  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  moment  territories  are  acquired  sla- 
very becomes  there  a  recognized  institution,  or  else, 
that  whether  it  will  be  an  institution  of  the  Terri- 
tory or  not  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  or  not 
a  slave  shall  be  carried  there,  that,  when  carried,  the 
law  of  slavery  springs  up,  and  when  removed  the 
law  ceases.  Now, sir, this latterproposition  seems 
to  me  an  absurdity.  The  law  which  recognizes 
slavery  must  exist,  or  not  exist,  independently  of 
the  conduct  of  individuals;  and  as,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Constitution  does  not  of  itself  establish  slavery 
where  it  did  not  exist,  we  must,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  existence  or  non-existence  after  our  acqui- 
sition, resort  to  the  previous  law.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt,  as  I  collect  from  the  remarks 
of  honorable  Senators  on  this  subject,  what  was 
the  state  of  the  law  in  the  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico.  By  some  it  is  alleged  that  all  slavery  was 
absolutely  prohibited;  by  some  that  a  species  of 
slavery,  called  peon  servitude,  existed  under  certain 
modifications,  about  which  gentlemen  are  not 
agreed;  but  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  African 
slavery,  as  recognized  in  certain  States  of  the  Union, 
was  not  an  institution  recognized  in  these  Mexican 
territories. 

Now,  I  hold, upon  this  concession,  thatthe  law  in 
Mexico,  not  having  recognized  slavery  as  it  exists 
with  us,  such  slavery  stands  prohibited  in  Mexico 
until  it  shall  be  allowed  by  law.  Nothing,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  clearer  than  that,  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  territory,  whether  it  forms  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  foreign  nation — whether  subdued  by  arms  or 
ceded  by  treaty — no  laws  are  repealed  except  those 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  relations  which 
the  subjugated  people  bear  to  their  new  sovereign; 
that  such  acquisition  implies  only  a  change  of  do- 
minion and  allegiance,  a  transfer  of  legislative 
authority  and  executive  control;  and  that  all  laws, 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  therewith,  remain  in 
full  force  until  the  new  sovereign  shall  modify, 
alter,  or  abolish  them.  On  this  subject  Vattel  thus 
expresses  himself: 

"The  lundamenlal  regulation  that  determines  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  autlmrity  is  to  be  executed,  is  what 
forms  the  constitidion  of  the  Stale. '  In  this  is  seen  tlie  form 
in  which  the  nation  acts,  in  quahty  of  a  body  politic,  iiow 
and  hy  whom  tlie  people  are  lo  be  governed,  and  what  are 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  governor."  "The  laws  are 
regulations  established  by  puliiic  authority,  lo  be  observed 
in  society."  "The  laws  made  directly  vvith  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare  are  political  la-rs,  and  in  this  class  those  that 
concern  the  body  itself,  and  the  being  of  the  society,  the 
formof  government,  the  manner  in  which  the  public  author- 
ity is  10  be  exerted  ;  those,  in  a  word,  which  together  form 
the  constitution  of  the  Sla.W, 9.r&  tUe.  funSamentaHaj:s.  The 
civil  laws  are  those  that  regulate  the  rights  and- conduct  of 
the  citizens  among  themselves." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  before 
referred,  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
cession  of  territory,  says: 

"  On  such  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never  been  held  that 
the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  vvith  each  other  unTlergoani/ 
change.  Their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are 
dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and 
the  Government  which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The 
same' act  which  transfers  their  country  transfers  the  alle- 
giance of  those  who  remain  in  it,  and  the  law  which  may 
be  determined  political  is  necessari/j  changed  ;  although  that 
which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general  conduct  of. in- 
dividuals remains  in  force  until  altered  by  the  newly-created 
power  of  the  State." 

And  again,  in  the  same  opinion,  he  says: 
"  Tt  has  been  already  stated,  that  all  the  laws  which  were 
in  force  in  Florida,  while  a  province  of  Spain,  those  excepted 
which  were  political  in  their  character,  which  concerned  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  their  sovereigns,  remained  in 
force  until  altered  by  the  Government  of  the  Uniied  States. 
Congress  recognizes  this  principle  by  using  the  words  '  laws 
of  the  territory  now  in  force^fherein.' " 

Now,  it  is  here  manifest,  that  of  the  laws  of  a 
ceded  territory,  none  are  abrogated  by  the  cession 
except  those  which  are  called  political,  and  that 
those  only  are  called  political  which  concern  the 
relations  between  the  people  ami  their  sovereign; 
that  these  are  "  necessarily  changed,"  because  in- 
consistent with  the  new  relations  between  the  ter- 
ritory and  its  new  soveieign;  that  the  necessity  of 
the  case  alone  produces  any  change;  and  that  all 


other  laws,  w<hether  described  as  the  municipal 
laws,  the  civil  laws,  or  the  laws  regulating  "  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  the  citizens  among  them- 
selves," remain  in  force  until  altered  by  the  new 
sovereign. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  on  na- 
tional law,  by  all  judges  who  have  treated  upon 
this  subject,  that  slavery  owes  its  existence  to  pos- 
itive law — to  municipal  law;  that,  independently 
of  law  authorizing  it,  it  does  not  exist  anywhere; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  whether 
African  slavery  be  expressly  prohibited  in  these 
Territories  or  not,  it  does  not  exist,  unless  by  their 
law  it  be  allowed,  which  no  one  pretends.  Whether 
it  shall  be  introduced,  or  its  exclusion  continued, 
depends,  in  my  judgment,  upon  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. If  nothing  be  done  by  Congress,  it  remains 
excluded  ;  and  their  power  over  the  subject  is  com- 
plete and  perfect.  It  seems  to  me  that  som5  con- 
fusion ^as  resulted  in  the  views  of  gentlemen  upon 
this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  we  heretofore  have 
not  made  acquisitions  of  territcfry,  except  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  States;  but  we  have  just 
as  much  power  to  acquii'e  territory,  and  keep  it  in 
perpetual  pupilage,  as  we  have  to  bring  it  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Our  right  to  acquire  springs 
out  of  the  treaty  power  and  the  war  power;  and 
when  we  acquire,  we  are  to  decide  for  ourselves 
what  shall  be  done  with  what  has  become  ours, 
by  cession  or  by  conquest.  If  we  should  obtain 
that  El  Dorado  of  some  gentlemen,  the  island  of 
Cuba,  would  we  be  bound  to  admit  it  into  our 
Union?  By  no  means.  We  should  have  a  right 
to  keep  it  as  a  territory — a  province — and  regulate 
it  as  we  please.  And  if  we  deemed  it  best  for  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  we  might  rightfully 
so  keep  it,  even,  to  use  an  extravagant  phrase, 
"  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 

The  constitutional  restrictions  were  intended  to 
protect  us  against  our  own  Government.  They 
were  intended  to  regulate  us  among  ourselves — to 
define  and  distribute  the  powers  which  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  several  States,  and 
to  secure  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  powers 
not  granted  to  the  United  States.  There  is  not 
an  article  which  looks  to  the  restraint  of  power, 
except  as  it  is  to  be  exercised  over  us;  not  an 
article  designed  to  shorten  our  hands  or  diminish 
the  aggregate  of  our  power  in  acting  externally 
upon  foreign  territory.  Therefore,  I  hold  that 
among  those  subjects  falling  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  is  the  entire  regulation 
of  such  territory  as  we  may  acquire,  to  make  such 
laws  for  it  as  we  may  think  best,  and  to  give  it  a 
political  organization  of  such  kind,  and  with  such 
restraints  and  limitations  as  we  may  prescribe. 
Within  this  power  is  included  the  introduction  or 
exclusion  of  slavery,  according  to  our  own  judg- 
ment, entirely  independent  and  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  or  anybody 
else.  My  friend  from  Ohio,  [.Mr.  CoRwijf,]  in 
his  speech  yesterday,  stated  that  I  was  the  only 
gentleman  sustaining  the  same  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, upon  this  floor,  who  entertained  this  opinion. 
Since  that  remark  was  made,  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Underwood]  has  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,] 
now  in  my  eye,  than  whom  no  man  is  more  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  sound  judgment,  holds  the  same 
opinion  without  qualification,  If  I  do  him  injus- 
tice, I  hope  he  will  say  so.  The  opinion  is  by  no 
means  novel.  Why,  sir,  when  the  bill  admitting 
Missouri  passed  the  House,  it  contained  an  express 
provision,  as  a  fimdamental  condition  on  which 
that  State  was  to  be  admitted,  that  slavery  should 
be  excluded.  When  the  bill  came  into  the  Senate 
that  provision  was  stricken  out,  and  the  Missouri 
compromise,  excluding  slavery  from  the  territory 
north  and  west,  was  agreed  to;  and,  so  far  were 
southern  members  from  having  discovered,  at  that 
time,  that  Congress  had  no  power  over  the  subject, 
that  the  amendment  was  adopted,  apparently  with- 
out a  division  at  all  events,  without  the  yeas  and 
nays;  no  southern  member  appearing  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  or  important  to  record  his 
vote.  Nor  was  this  an  instance  of  hasty  and  in- 
considerate action.  Among  the  southern  Senators 
present  on  that  occasion  was  the  late  William 
PiNKNEY.  It  would  be  idle  forme  to  say  here,  or 
anywhere  in  the  United  Slates,  who  William 
Pinkney  was,  or  to  what  respect  his  opinions  are 


entitled.     In  a  letter  written  to  his  son-in-law,  and 
preserved  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  he  said: 

"The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
(without  restriction  as  to  slavery)  m:iy  be  cojisidered  as 
passed.  That  bill  was  sent  back  again  this  morning  from 
the  House,  with  the  restriction  as  to  slavery.  The  Senate 
voted  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  restriction,  (27  to  15,) 
and  proposed,  as  another  amendment,  which  I  hace  all  alon^ 
been  the ailcocaleof,  a  restriction  upon  the  vacant  territory  to 
the  north  and  west  as  to  slavery." 

Now,  here  we  learn  that  Mr.  Pinkney  voted  for 
this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory,  not 
reluctantly,  because  nothing  better  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  because /te /lac/  all  along  been  an  advocate 
of  it,  and  must,  therefore,  have  thought  it  both 
constitutional  and  expedient. 

Mr.  KING.  "Does  the  Senator  intend  to  convey 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was  in  favor  of  a  restric- 
tion upon  a  State  entering  the  Union  by  which 
slavery  was  to  be  excluded  from  it  ? 

Mr.  BADGER.  Why,  certainly  not.  He  says 
directly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  KING.  That  he  was  opposed  to  any  re- 
striction upon  the  State  of  Missouri? 

Mr.  BADGER.  Let  me  state  again  what  Mr. 
Pinkney  said:  That  he  was  opposed  to  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  Stale,  but  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
restriction  upon  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  believe  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
an  abolitionist. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  hope  that  the  honorable 
Senator,  having  made  a  remark  of  that  kind  with 
reference  to  a  distinguished  gentleman,  once  a 
member  of  this  body  and  now  in  his  grave,  will 
give  us  some  proof  of  it,  or  retract  it. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.     The  fact  is  ns  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  BADGER.  The  very  paper  which  I  read 
refutes  the  charge  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was  an  aboli- 
tionist. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  No  charge  was  preferred. 
I  only  stated  that  Mr.  Pinkney  is  known  to  have 
entertained  views  favorable  to  abolition. 

Mr.  BADGER.  If  he  had  been  an  abolitionist, 
he  would  have  been  in  favor  of  excluding  slavery 
from  the  State  of  Missouri.  But  let  me  add,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pinkney  on  this 
subject,  it  cannot  be  in  the  slightest  degree  import- 
ant whether  he  was  an  abolitionist  or  not.  If  Mr. 
Pinkney  was  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery,  he 
must  nevertheless  have  understood  the  difference 
between  his  wishes  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and 
the  power  of  this  Government  to  do  it.  I  must 
therefore  infer,  out  of  a  decent  respect,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  high  admiration,  for  the  extraordinary  abil- 
ity and  legal  acumen  of  that  gentleman,  that  he  did 
not  doubt  the  power  of  Congress  when  he  wrote 
that  letter.  Sir,  he  could  not  be  excused;  his  moral 
character  could  not  be  preserved;  he  would  stand 
charged  in  his  grave  with  having  violated  his  oath, 
and  committed  foul  wrong  upon  the  Constitution 
of  his  country,  if  he  had  advocated  and  voted  for 
that  restriction — permanent,  perpetual,  and  look- 
ing to  all  time — while  he  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  impose  it.  If  Mr.  Pinkney's  opinion 
upon  the  propriety  of  abolishing  slavery,  referred 
to  by  the  Senatorfrom  South  Carolina,  is  supposed 
or  understood  to  have  any  effect  in  determining 
what  his  judgment  was,  or  in  impairing  the  weight 
of  that  judgment  as  authority,  1  must  say  it  was 
referred  to  to  no  purpose. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  It  was  stated  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Mr.  BADGER.,  Well,  then,  it  is  worth  noth- 
ing.* ■  ,    • 


*  Since  this  speech  was  delivered,  I  requested  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  to  ascertain.if  he  could,  from 
some  authoritative  sou;ce,  the  true  opinions  of  Mr.  Pinkney 
as  to  slavery,  in  order  to  vindicate  him  from  what  I  deemed 
an  imputation  upon  his  memory.  Mr.  Pearce  wrote,  incon- 
sequence of  this  request,  to  VVilliam  Pinkney,  a  .son  of  the 
late  distiiignished  Senator,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  from 
whom  he  received  an  answer,  the  following  extracts  froin 
which  I  am  allowed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Pearce,  to  publish, 
and  which  at  once  explain  the  occasion  from  which  Air. 
Calhoun's  error  was  derived,  and  correct  the  error: 

"  It  is  very  true  that,  in  the  speech  made  by  my  father  in 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  when  a  vcryyonns;  mem,  there 
may  exist  passages  which  might  give  slight  grounds  of  sus- 
picion for  the^nference  which  Mr.  Calhoun  has  arrived  at; 
but  surely  his  speech  on  the  Missouri  question,  delivered  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  years,  would  annihilate  any  suppo- 
sition of  his  being  an  abolitionist. 

"I  remember  when  the  Missouri  question  was  agitating 
the  country,  and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Pinkney  would 
advocate  the  principles  he  subsequently  enforced  in  the 
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I  stand  upon  this  subject  on  what  I  understand 
to  he  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  upon  the  opinion  of  the  southern 
statesmen  who  adorned  this  Senate  at  the  time  of 
the  iVIissouri  compromise.  I  stand  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Government  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and,  oceupyins;  this  position,  [  am  called 
upon  to  vote  for  a  bill  fey  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  South  makes  a  total  surrender  of  all  the  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  her  people  in  this  question. 
We  are  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  whetlier,  by  virtue  of  anything 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  mo- 
ment these  Territories  become  ours'by  treaty,  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery  is  established  in  them. 
Now,  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  ever  hold  the  affirmative  of  that 
question.  I  look  upon  the  bill  as  calling  upon  me, 
representing,  with  my  honorable  colleague,  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  southern  States,  to  make  this 
total  surrender  on  her  behalf.  If  gentlemen  will 
show  me  what  we  are  to  gain  by  that  surrender, 
if  they  will  point  out  to  me  any  countervailing  ad- 
vantages, if  they  will  make  me  understand  how, 
upon  the  principle  of  compromising  a  disputed 
question  as  to  the  disposing  of  these  Territories,  I 
shall  surrender  the  whole  to  the  opposite  party,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  this  measure  my  support. 
My  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Johnson]  has 
said  that  we  only  asked  to  save  our  honor.  Sir,  I 
would  be  just  as  willing,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
my  constituents  are  concerned,  to  vote  for  a  bill  in 
terms  excluding  slavery,  and  should  think  it  more 
manly  to  do  so.  In  my  judgment,  a  total  surren- 
der on  the  part  of  the  South  would  follow  as  effect- 
ually from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  if  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  or  any  other  form  of  exclusion,  were 
adopted.  How,  then,  is  my  honor  saved.'  If  I 
am  disposed  to  give  up;  if  for  any  consideration 
I  am  willing  to  yield  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
my  constituents,  why  not  do  so  at  once.'  I  can 
see  nothing  on  the  score  of  honor  to  be  gained  by 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  As  I  have  had  some  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  appears  to  labor,  I  beg  to  ask  him  what 
would  be  the  state  of  our  rights  in  New  Mexico 
and  California  if  the  laws  now  in  force  there  were 
l»Tt  unchanged.'  Can  he  point  out  any  mode  by 
which  our  rights  would  be  more  secure,  without 
repealing:  the  laws  now  in  force.' 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  think  I  could  point  out  a 
■very  just  and  equitable  mode,  which  would  save  the 
honor  of  all  the  parties  to  this  agitating  question. 
We  have,  however,  now  to  do  with  the  measure 
before  us,  which  is  recommended  to  us,  as  I  have 
remarked,  because  it  saves  our  honor.  I  say, 
according  to  my  judgment,  it  saves  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  if  any  other  remedy 
which  has  been  indicated  here,  would  not  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  same  objection  .' 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  think  I  could  mention  one. 
I  repeat,  sir,  that,  in  my  opinion,  by  this  measure 
we  surrender  the  whole  and  gain  nothing  in 
return.  If  it  were  to  be  the  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  dangerous  and  disorganizing  agita- 
tion— if  it  would  bring  peace  and  quiet  to  the 
country — I  would  go  home  among  my  constitu- 
ents, and,  appealing  to  them  a.s  citizens  of  one  of 
the  old  original  thirteen,  of  whose  gallant  sons 
some  died  upon  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution, 
and  otheis  went  down  to  their  giaves  covered  with 
honorable  scars,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  did 
battle  in  vindication  of  their 'country 's  cause,  I 
would  say  to  them — to  the  people  amongst  whom 
I  was  born,  amongst  whom  I  have  lived,  to  whose 
kindness,  promotion,  and  patronage  I  owe  evpry- 
thing  of  distinction  and  prosperity  that  I  enjoy, 
am^jpgst  whom  I  expect  to  die,  amongst  whom 
my  children,  I  trust,  will  live  after  I  am  gone — 
I  would  say  to  them,  I  made  this  surrender  be- 
cause I  knew  your  deep  devotion  to  the  institu- 


Senate,  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  well  known  as  a  most 
zealous  and  ultra  abolitionist,  called  on  Mr.  P.  and  reminded 
)iim  of  the  very  speech  referred  to  by  Mr.  Calhonti,  and 
Imping,  at  the  same  lime,  that  Ills  course  in  the  Senate  now 
would  he  in  harmony  with  his  supposed  feelir^gs  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to.  My  father  assured  hiin  that  the  speech 
in  question  was  thatof  a  young  man  just  entering  into  polit- 
ical life,  an't  that  any  expectations  of  the  friends  of  abolition 
derived  from  that  speech  were  wholly  delusive,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  opinions  or  action  on  the  ijuestion  in  the  Sen- 
ate." 


tions  handed  down  by  our  forefathers;  because  I 
knew  your  resolute  opposition  to  everything  by 
which  the  union  of  these  States  may  be  severed 
or  weakened;  because  I  felt  assured  that  you 
would  justify  me  in  giving  up  whatever  of  interest 
or  feeling  you  might  have  in  this  question,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  cement  the  Union, 
and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  our  country. 

But  have  we  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  peace 
and  harmony  will  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill.'  Sir,  we  have  none.  On  the  contrary,, 
we  have  convincing  evidence  that  its  passage  would 
l)e  the  signal  for  a  new  and  bitter  agitation.  Sir, 
I  could  not  stand  up  before  my  constituents,  patri- 
otic as  they  are,  willing  as  they  are  to  make  large 
concessions,  and  tell  them  that  I  had  voted  for  a 
bill  by  which,  in  effect,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  new  Territories,  by  which  all  their  interests 
were  surrendered,  and  nothing  gained  in  return. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  this  is  so.'  Do  gentlemeti  from 
tlie  North  accept  the  surrender  in  good  part.'  On 
the  contrary,  do  they  not  repel  it  with  scorn.'  And 
do  we  not  already  hear  from  afar  a  storm  of  denun- 
ciation? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  regard  the  surrender  of 
which  I  have  spoken  as  a  matter  of  such  entire  in- 
significance as  some  gentlemen  appear  to  consider 
it.  We  have  had  various  accounts  as  to  California 
and  New  Mexico;  but,  according  to  the  best  inform- 
ation I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  are  portions 
of  the  former  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  sugar.  If  so,  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  slaveholders  should  be  allowed  to  settle  there. 
I  do  not  deny,  I  have  expressly  admitted,  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  prohiljit  slavery  there. 
Believing  this  to  be  so,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  South  by  denial  or  evasion. 
But  I  say  to  our  northern  friends,  that  if  the  coun- 
try is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
slaveholders  should  be  allowed  to  people  it,  and  I 
desire  to  obtain  for  them  that  advantage.  Certainly 
I  cannot  consent  to  surrender  it  for  nothing. 

1  have  been  extremely  pained  at  the  course  of 
observation  which  has  been  indulged  in  by  several 
•gentlemen  in  speaking  upon  this  bill;  and  having 
expressed,  fully  and  frankly,  my  own  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  power,  I  will  add  some  remarks 
addressed  to  what  I  consider  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  admitting  into  these  Territories  the 
slaves  of  the  South.  I  claim  no  exemption  from 
those  biases  which  belong  to  my  particular  posi- 
tion; but  I  will  say  this,  that  if  I  know  myself,  (a 
very  difficult  matter,  1  am  aware,)  what  I  am  about 
to  say  is  the  honest  conviction  of  my  understand- 
ing. What  is  the  true  position,  then,  of  this  ques- 
tion, upon  which  our  friends  from  the  North  have 
spoken  in  such  indignant  terms  .'  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  an  additional  slave 
upon  the  soil  of  America.  We  ask  no  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  can 
be  found  in  thenothern  portion  of  the  Union,  though 
he  be  the  most  ultraof  all  abolitionists,  who  is  more 
thoroifghly,  absolutely,  and  totally  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  African  slaves  into  the  country  than 
are  the  entire  population  of  the  South.  Northern 
gentlemen  take  up  this  subject  upon  some  theory, 
in  itself  not  sound,  and  not  very  soundly  reasoned 
from,  as  it  appears  to  me;  they  tel!  us  that  slavery 
is  wrong,  is  an  evil,  and  therefore  they  are  resolved 
that  those  who  are  now  slaves  shall  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  removed  into  territory  now  free; 
that  free  soil  shall  forever  remain  free.  Now,  in 
this,  are  they  dealing  with  the  subject  as  practical 
men.'  It  is  a  great  question,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  practical  consideration.  We  have  among 
us  the  in.stitution  of  slavery,  for  which  we  are  not 
responsible.  It  was  forced  upon  our  forefathers 
by  avarice  and  power  from  abroad.  But,  however 
produced,  here  is  the  institution,  and  among  us  are 
nearly  three  millions  of  slaves.  Now,  what  is  to 
be  the  consequence  of  allowing  their  masters  to 
take  them  into  such  portions  of  this  Territory  as 
admit  of  their  profitable  employment.'  Whom 
will  it  injure.'  Those  who  live  remote  and  have 
no  slaves.'  Certainly  not;  for  if  this  country  is 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar,  they 
do  not  propose  to  go  there  to  pursue  this  cultivation 
with  free  labor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  Terri- 
tory is  not  adapted  to  this  cultivation,  no  man  will 
willingly  carry  his  slaves  where  their  employment 
will  be  injurious  or  unprofitable  to  him.  Yet  gen- 
tlemen, upon  some  fanatical  notion,  (I  use  the  term 


in  no  disrespectful  sense,)  upon  some  general  ele- 
mentary opinion  that  slavery  is  an  institution 
which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  among  mankind, 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  here;  that  it 
must  continue  to  exist;  agitate  the  question  of  free 
soil,  and  refuse  or  neglect  to  consider  the  practical 
effect  of  the  measures  they  propose  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  for  whom  their  sympathy  is 
awakened.  I  was,  I  confess,  deeply  hurt' when  I 
heard  gentlemen  sny  that  they  wished  to  confine 
this  institution  within  its  present  bounds  until  it 
should  become  intolerable;  that  they  wished  this 
"  festering  evil,"  instead  of  being  scattered,  should 
be  confined,  until  it  should  burst  and  discharge 
its  social  corruption  upon  the  South.  Is  this  to 
wish  for  good.'  Is  it  to  desire  the  mitigation  of 
evils  which  cannot  be  removed  .'  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  to  desire  the  utmost  aggravation  of  ca- 
lamity, involving  both  slave  and  master  in  a  com- 
mon ruin  .' 

Sir,  the  expansion  of  the  slave  population  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  slaves.  What  do  our  friends  expect, 
supposing  their  utmost  wishes  to  be  gratified.'  Are 
they,  or  their  constituents,  acting  upon  any  of  the 
principles  which  in  times  past  have  governed  well- 
regulated  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  social 
improvement.'  My  honorable  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  CoRwiN] — a  friend  I  feel  him  to  be,  much  as 
I  differ  from  him  on  this  subject,  and  deeply  as  I 
grieve  to  hear  some  of  his  sentiments — is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  olden  time;  familiar  with 
that  book  which  teaches  us  the  orderings  of  God's 
providence  in  the  days  that  are  past.  Now,  sir, 
in  that  history  does  my  friend  find_any  warrant 
for  this  species  of  uncompromising  and  instanta- 
neous extirpation  of  even  admitted  evils?  When 
Moses  led  out  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  polygamy 
was  established  among  them.  They  had  addicted 
themselves  to  it  from  their  commerce  with  the 
eastern  gentiles,  and  derived  it,  indeed,  from  the 
example  of  their  great  father,  Abraham.  When 
Moses,  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration, 
proclaimed  the  laws  flir  the  government  of  their 
civil  polity  and  internal  conduct,  why  was  not  po- 
lygamy instantly  prohibited  ?  How  did  it  happen 
that  for  many  hundred  years  it  was  tolerated  by 
the  institutions  of  the  .Jewish  lawgiver?  Sir,  the 
reason  given  by  our  Saviour  for  this  toleration  may 
afford  us  an  instructive  lesson.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  his  disciples  respecting  the  law  of* 
divorce,  we  learn  that  Moses  suffered  this  evil  to 
continue  on  account  of  the  Jews'  hardness  of  heart. 
The  human  race  began  with  a  single  pair,  one  man 
and  one  woman,  and  that  institution,  divinely  es- 
tablished, was  intended  to  be  perpetual.  Yet  Moses, 
that  wise  lawgiver,  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  purity  of  his  people,  sought  not  an 
instantaneous  correction  of  the  evil.  Hence,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  divine  institution  of -mar- 
riage remained  suspended,  and  polygamy  was  tol- 
erated and  openly  practised,  until  the  Jews,  by  a 
long  course  of  training  under  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions, had  become  gradually  prepared  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  original  law  in  all  its  purity,  and  to 
bear,  without  rebellious  dissent,  its  authoritative 
reestablishment  by  our  Saviour. 

Take  another  instance,  having  a  precise  analogy 
to  the  case  under  our  consideration.  When  the  apos- 
tles went  forth  to  preach  the  religion  of  salvation, 
they  found  the  institution  of  slavery  existing  every- 
where— and  existing  everywhere  in  a  form  more 
oppressive,  with  authority  in  the  master  far  larger, 
and  the  exactions  upon  the  slave  far  greater,  than 
in  our  own  country.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
empire  not  only  placed  no  restriction  upon  eman- 
cipation, but  encouraged  and  favored  it;  and  the 
slaves  being  of  the  same  color  with  the  master,  the 
same  difficulties  did  not  exist  with  them  as  with 
us,  to  an  immediate  restoration  of  liberty  to  the 
whole,  or  to  any  considerable  portion,  of  the  slave 
population.  Now,  the  undoubted  object  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  to  denounce  all  sin,  and  to 
extirpate  all  moral  evil,  and  to  bring  in  universal 
moral  good.  This  is  its  undoubted  tendency,  and 
this  was  the  undoubted  purpose  of  its  first  inspired 
teachers.  If  slavery  is  an  evil  which  ought  not  to 
be  at  all  tolerated,  but  is  of  such  a  detestable  nature 
as  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  religious  faith 
and  practice,  it  was  so  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
and,  as  inspired  men,  they  knew  it  to  be  so.  Yet, 
what  was  the  course  pursued  by  them  in  reference 
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to  this  institution?  As  iliey  made  converts  who 
were  slave-owners,  did  they  direct,  or  even  recom- 
mend, the  immediate  or  even  gradual  emancipation 
of  their  slaves?  Did  they  teach  Christian  slaves 
that  they  owed  no  obedience,  as  such,  to  their 
Christian  masters?  Did  they  encourage  them  to 
escape  from  tiie  dominion  of  their  masters?  Far, 
very  far,  from  it.  They  taught  all  slaves  the  duty — 
the  religious  duty — of  obedience  to  their  masters, 
and  urged  this  duty  upon  Christian  slaves  towards 
Christian  masters  by  the  affecting  consideration  of 
their  being  biethren  in  Christ.  They  urged  upon 
Christian  masters  theduty  of  kindness, justice,  mod- 
eration, towards  their  slaves,  by  reminding  them 
that  all  Christians — masters  as  well  as  slaves — were 
the  subjects  of  one  common  master,  "even  Christ." 
They  treated  this  relation  like  all  others  which  they 
found  existing  among  men,  enforcing  the  duties 
which  sprung  out  of  it,  respectively,  to  the  parties, 
by  religious  motives  and  considerations.  They  did 
not  make  haste  to  abolish  what  they  might  have 
conceived  an  evil,  but,  exercising  a  wise  forbear- 
ance, lest  greater  evil  should  result  by  a  sudden 
revolution  in  an  existing  institution  of  society,  they 
sought  only  to  bring  all  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles,  and  left  the  innate  tendency 
of  those  principles  ultimately  to  remove  whatever 
was  evil  in  the  institution,  and,  if  evil  altogether, 
the  institution  itself. 

Now,  what  a  contrast  to  all  this  is  found  in  the 
conduct  of  anti-slavery  men  at  the  present  day  ! 
The  cry  is,  "  immediate  abolition" — "  away  with 
slavery  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  And  those 
States,  which  took)"  half  a  century  gradually  to 
emancipate  a  few  slaves,  now  seem  to  require  or 
expect  the  immediate  restoration  to  liberty  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  slaves  !  Now,  sir,  if  a  gen- 
tleman tells  me  that  slavery  is  a  sin  of  a  dye  so 
Aeep  that  the  existence  of  it  for  a  day  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  law,  and,  therefore,  he 
feels  bound,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  seek 
Its  immediate  extirpatiort,  disregarding  all  consti- 
tutional obligations  which  may  stand  in  his  way, 
I  should  know  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  apos- 
tles, and  might  think  that  he  was  mad.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  should  perceive  that  though  his  prem- 
ises were  false,  he  reasoned  correctly  from  them; 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  divine  law  cannot  be  su- 
perseded by  mere  human  authority.  But  they  who 
maintain  that  slavery  has  in  itself  this  malignant 
Avickedness  of  character,  which  puts  it  in  iwecon- 
cilable  conflict  with  divine  law,  and  yet  feel  bound, 
by  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  States 
■where  it  exists,  to  support  it,  reason  falsely  from 
their  own  premises.  They  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  though  more  at  variance 
with  truth,  if  they  became  avowed  abolitionists. 
Sir,  the  true  reasoning  upon  this  subject  is  pursued 
by  neither  of  the  classes  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Slavery,  in  itself,  is  not  an  institution  forbidden  by 
the  divine  law,  as  is  incontestably  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles.  It  may  be  an  evil.  It 
may  be  proper  that  it  should  be  removed.  But 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how,  must  be  de- 
termined by  wise  and  temperate  considerations  of 
expediency,  lest,  in  a  rastf  attempt  to  remove  one 
evil,  we  introduce  greater  and  more  unmanageable 
ones  in  its  place. 

Mr.  President,  T  wish  that  our  northern  friends 
would  reexamine  the  ground  which  they  have 
assumed,  and  allow  apostolic  precept  and  examnle 
to  have  a  just  influence  upon  their  deliberations. 
Would  they  do  so,  I  cannot  but  hope  they  would 
see  ground  to  change  their  position.  I  cannot 
believe,  notwithstanding  the  strong  expressions 
used  by  some  of  them,  that  they  wish  to  do  us 
injury,- or,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  their 
measures,  that  they  wish  to  niake  harder  the  con- 
dition of  our  slaves.  Slavery  with  us  is  not  an 
institution  of  such  unmitigated  evil  as  to  require, 
if  it  allowed  of,  immediate  extirpation.  It  exists 
in  a  mitigated  form,  tempered  by  humanity,  and 
modified  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity. True,  there  are  cruel  masters,  as  there  are 
cruel  husbands  and  cruel  fathers;  but  is  that  a 
reason  for  immediately  destroying  the  authority 
of  all  masters,  fathers,  and  husbands?  I  assure 
our  friends  that  humanity  towards  slaves  is  with 
us  the  rule,  and  inhumanity  the  exception;  and 
we  look  upon  the  exception  with  as  little  toleration 
as  they  do.  Now,  the  plan  which  they  propo.se  of 
confining  the  slaves  of  the  United  States  within 


the  territory  now  occupied  by  them  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  is  in  every  respect  objectionable. 
It  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  slaves;  it  does 
not  add  to  the  number  of  freemen;  it  tends  not  to 
produce  emancipation,  except,  possibly,  at  a  re- 
mote day,  and  then  by  a  convulsion,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  too  horrible  to  be  adequately 
conceived.  The  present  and  continuing  effect  of 
that  plan  will  be  either  to  diminish'  or  delay  every 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slave,  physical 
and  moral;  and  while  it  may  produce  some  loss  of 
comfort  to  the  master,  it  will  assuredly  bring  great 
and  positive  evil  to  the  slave.  On  the  contrary, 
what  we  ask  has  every  good,  and,  so  far  as  I  see, 
no  evil  tendency.  All  we  desire  is,  that  you  allow 
the  present  slave  population,  without  any  addition 
thereto,  to  sfiread  itself  over  such  territory,  if  any, 
as  is  particularly  suited  to  slave  cultivation.  By 
this  we  rob  you  of  nothing,  for  such  territory  is 
not  suited  to  the  free  laborer  of  the  North.  By 
granting  what  we  ask,  you  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave,  and  improve  that  of  the  master; 
and  do  injury  to  no  class  of  our  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  beseech  our  inrthern  friends 
to  let  these  views  have  a  just  influence  upon  them. 
Sir,  let  them  follow  the  wise  example  of  the  apos- 
tles— have  a  just  diflidence  of  their  capacity  to 
devise  a  better  mode  of  doing  great  and  ultimate 
good — allow  s'aveholders  with  their  slaves  to  oc- 
cupy such  territory  as  I  have  described — and  not 
seek  by  extreme  doctrines  and  practices  to  prevent 
this  haimless  and  beneficial  expansion.  Let  them 
permit  the  principles  of  Christianity,  the  influence 
of  divine  charity,  to  be  gradually  still  more  dif- 
fused amongst  masters  and  slaves,  foice  nothing 
forward  by  undue  and  premature  exertions,  arid 
they  may  rely  confidently  that  in  God's  good  time 
it  will  be  seen — not  by  this  generation,  but  by 
those  who  come  after  us — that  everything  has, 
upon  this  apostolic  pattern,  worked  out  well,  and 
produced  the  largest  attainable  amount,  to  both 
master  and  slave,  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Sir,  I  occupy  a  peculiar  position  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  myself  and  my 
constituents  to  make,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  that 
position  utiderstood.  So  far  as  I  know  myself,  I 
have  no  private  ends  to  serve,  inconsistent  with 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  My  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Johnson]  has  referred  to  some 
supposed  connection  of  this  measure  with  the 
pending  Presidential  election.  No  such  connec- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  have  any  influence  to 
direct  my  conduct  independently  of  great  national 
considerations.  To  any  argument  which  should 
show  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will  settle 
a  most  agitating  question,  and  give  peace,  har- 
mony, and  mutual  confidence  to  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  I  would  yield  a  ready  sub- 
mission, and  gladly  surrender  to  it  the  opinions  I 
have  expressed.  I  would  then  go  heart  and  soul 
for  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  if  its  certain 
result  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  party  to  which  I 
belong  in  the  coming  election,  and,  1  had  almost 
said,  its  defeat  now  and  forever. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DIX. 

Mr.  DIX  said:  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgeni^e  of  the  Senate  a 
second  time  in  this  discussion.  But  since  I  spoke, 
positions  have  been  taken  in  the  debate,  and  asser- 
tions made,  which  I  cannot  pass  by  without  com- 
ment; and  especially  am  I  unwilling  to  be  silent 
when  the  whole  subject  is  pre.sented  to  us  under  a 
new  phase  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  eight, 
and  brings  up  a  train  of  considerations,  having  an 
important  beaiing  upon  the  question. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice,  as  I  shall  very  briefly, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
1  desire  to  say  something  on  other  topics  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion. 

The  northern  Stales  have  been  repeatedly  charged 
in  this  debate,  and  on  many  previous  occasions, 
with  aggrfesion,  and  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  in  their  action  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  With  regard  to  the  .surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves — the  case  most  frequently  cited — it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  may  have  been  some  action,  or  inac- 
tion, in  particular  States,  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  good  faith  they  ought  to  obaerve  in  this  re- 
spect. I  know  notjiow  it  is;  but  we  know  there  is 
an  effective  poweAo  legislate  on  this  subject  in 


Congress;  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  want  of 
cooperation  on  our  part,  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution,  by  providing  all 
reasonable  means  for  executing  them. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  But- 
ler,] in  the  remarks  he  addressed  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  made  repeated  allu.sions  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  suggestion  of  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion in  the  non-slaveholding  Slates.  I  have  made 
no  such  suggestion.  1  have  drawn  no  parallel.  I 
have  made  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  And  in  the  case  to 
which  he  particularly  referred,  and  in  which  I 
spoke  of  "  spires  pointing  to  ihe  skies,"  in  lan- 
guage perhaps  somewhat  more  flowery  ihan  I  am 
accustomed  to  use,  I  expressly  s  lid  that  I  made 
no  distinction  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Union. 

But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  shall  not  dwell. 
I  am  but  an  individual;  and  a  misapiireliensifui 
which  concerns  only  myself,  is  comparatively  of 
little  importance.  But  when  the  Senator,  tiiriiing 
from  me,  assails  the  Slate  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent;  when  the  misconception  does  injustice 
to  those  who  have  given  me  their  confidence,  he 
wounds  me  in  a  more  tender  point,  and  I  cannot 
pass  his  remarks  by  without  a  more  extended 
notice. 

Mr.  President,  I  endeavored  to  get  the  floor  yes- 
terday when  the  Senator  took  his  seat,  and  I  made 
repeated  attempts  afterwards,  in  all  of  which  I  was 
unsuccessful.  I  wished  to  notice,  at  the  moment 
and  on  the  spot,  the  imputations  which  he  had  cast 
on  the  State  of  New  York,  in  laoguaiie  I  regretted 
to  hear  from  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  tie  said 
a  requisition  had  been  made,  some  years  ago,  on 
the  Governor  of  the  Slate  by  the  Executive  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  surrender  of  persons  convicted  of 
stealing  a  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
Slate;  that  the  Governor  had  refused  to  surrender 
them,  and  that  this  rt-fusal  had  been  sustained 
by  both  branches  of  the  Lesislature;  and  on  tliia 
statement,  he  charged  New  Yoik  v/ith  a  want  of 
"common  honesty."  Sir,  these  are  h.irsh  e|'i- 
thets — epithets  which  should  not  have  been  applied 
to  us  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facis.  The 
Senator  labors  under  a  great  misapprehension. 
The  responsibility,  which  he  charged  on  the  Slate, 
rests  upon  the  Governor  alone.  The  facts  are 
these: 

In  1841  a  requisition  was  made  by  the  Executive 
of  Virginia  on  the  Governor  of  New  Yoik,  for 
three  persons,  charged  with  stealing  a  slave  in  the 
former  State.  The  Governor  refused  to  surren- 
der them,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  follow  ing 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  early  in  1842: 

"  Whereas  the  G.jvernor  of  the  ^Uih'  lia-  r(  lus  d  to  de- 
liver up,  on  the  deinanW  oi't  le  KxrciUive  aiithorlt>  i>f  Vir- 
ginia, Petor  Johiisnii,  Edwaid  Siiiilh,  aii<l  ,saao  Ga  isny, 
■MejiKd  liigitiVKs  from  jii-tife,  clia  g  d  with  ihf  cruiiK  of 
tlii'lt,  viz:  stealina  a  >\:ivii  vvUliiii  the  juii^'llction  and 
a<;;iinsl  the  laws  of  Viigiiiia  :  and  wneri  as  Ihe  G'>v>;riinr  has 
assi:;ned,  as  the  rcasmr  Ibr  siicli  refu  al,  that  tile  st.  alms;  ••<" 
a  slave  within  the  jiirisdicliun  ol'  and  against  tUf  law  nf 
Virginia,  is  not  a  felony  or  otiier  crime  within  the  meaning 
of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  aiticle  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates: 

'■  Rcmlred,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  L"gi  latore,  stral- 
ini^aslave  within  the  jurisdiction  and  iig;iin>t  the  l:iws  of 
Virginia,  is  a  crime  within  ilie  in  aning  of  tlie  .-eeoml  sec- 
tion of  the  fuuith  article  of  the  Con^tiuition  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Raolced,  That  the  G  ivcrnor  he  requested  n  tran^•Ir)it 
the  foreg  diiff  pieaiiihl.;  and  resolution  to  the  Executive  D.- 
partinent  of  Virginia." 

These  resolutions,  as  I  have  said,  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  I  am  unable  to  state 
the  vote;  but  I  was  then  a  member  of  ihe  A-sein- 
bly,and  I  remember  that  it  passed  that  body  by  a 
very  decided  majority. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
in  both  its  branches,  representing  the  people  ofihe 
State  in  a  double  capacity — for  the  Senate  was  at 
that  time  the  High  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors — the  highest  judicial  triliunal  in  the  State — 
disclaimed  and  condeinned  the  act  of  the  Governor, 
and  left  the  responsibility  to  rest  on  him  alone. 
Beyond  this  it  could  not  go.  The  act  to  be  per- 
formed was  Executive,  and  the  Legislature  had  no 
control  over  him  to  compel  the  performance. 

But  the  Senator  did  not  stop  here.  His  speech 
vfhs  replete  with  reproachful  allusions  to  New 
York,  too  indefinite  to  be  met  wiih  a  distinct  re- 
ply; and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  he  expected 
nothing  good  from  her.     Sir,  there  have  been  pe- 
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riods,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  she  was 
neither  inactive  nor  inefficient  in  her  efforts  for  the 
public  good.  In  1837,  when  the  whole  banking 
system  throughout  the  Union  exploded;  when  the 
President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
putting  forth  manifestoes  and  employing  the  whole 
strength  of  that  institution  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  paytnents;  and  when,  I  believe  I 
may  say,  most  other  portions  of  the  Union  were 
disposed  to  yield — New  York  stood  almost  alone 
in  opposing  it.  She  compelled  her  own  banks  to 
resume  the  discharge  of  their  obligations  under  the 
penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  charters:  she  be- 
came the  centre  of  all  that  was  sound  in  commerce 
and  finance;  and  through  the  influence  and  the 
power  of  her  example,  the  country  was  saved 
from  years  of  dishonor  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. 

In  1814,  when  the  whole  southern  coast  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  public  enemy,  and  portions  of  it 
ravaged  and  laid  waste;  when  the  Administration 
here  was  too  weak  to  defend  the  capital;  and 
when  the  very  edifice  in  which  we  sit  was  given 
to  the  flames  by  British  vandalism,  New  York 
stood  again  almost  alone  and  unassisted,  and  car- 
ried on  the  contest  upon  her  own  frontier  chiefly 
with  her  own  means.  She  raised  money  and  men, 
and  contributed  to  sustain  the  honor  of  our  arms 
in  a  series  of  the  most  desperate  engagements  ever 
fought  on  this  continent. 

Of  her  institutions,  social  and  political,  I  need 
say  nothing — the  monuments  she  has  reared  to 
science,  and  to  the  arts,  her  great  artificial  channels 
of  intercourse,  and  above  all,  her  system  of  com- 
mon school  education,  embracing  every  child  that 
is  born  or  is  brought  within  her  limits.  These  are 
well  known  to  all  who  hear  me;  and  they  say  for 
her  more  than  any  words  of  mine  can  speak. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  two  noble-spirited  bands 
stood,  side  by  side,  on  one  of  the  bloodiest  battle- 
fields of  Mexico.  They  were  led  on 'by  chival- 
rous men,  animated  by  the  single  resolution  of 
upholding  their  country's  honor  and  their  own. 
They  were  the  New  York  and  the  Palmetto  regi- 
ments. The  blows  they  gave  fell  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  with  equal  force;  those  they  received 
were  sustained  with  equal  firmness.  More  than  a 
tliird  of  these  gallant  combatants  fell  together. 
The  grass,  which  has  grown  up  rich  and  rank  upon 
that  battle-field,  can  tell  where  their  blood  was 
poured  out  in  common  streams.  The  noble  leader 
of  the  Palmetto  regiment  was  among  the  slain* — 
borne  from  the  field  of  carnage,  perhaps,  by  the 
united  hands  of  those  whom  he  led,  and  those  who, 
though  coming  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Union, 
fought  by  his  side  with  the  same  devotion  as  his 
own  followers.  Sir,  there  should  be  something 
in  these  sacred  memories  to  disarm  reproach — at 
least  of  its  injustice.  Let  me  commend  them  to 
the  calm  reflection  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, who  has  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  glory  and 
the  grief  of  that  battle-field.  He  is  neither  ungen- 
erous nor  unjust.  Let  me  ask  him  to  think  of 
t]jese  things,  and  say  whether  some  good  may  not 
come  from  New  York. 

But  I  pass  to  a  charge  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  under  discussion — the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  This 
charge  concerns  the  whole  North;  and  1  am  ready 
to  meet  it-. 

In  1846  and  1847,  most  of  the  non-slavej\olding 
States,  on  high  considerations  of  moral  and  political 
principle,  declared,  that  no  new  territory  ought  to 
Reacquired  without  a  fundamental  provision  exclu- 
ding slavery.  These  declarations  had  an  express 
and  an  exclusive  reference  to  acquisitions  from 
Mexico,  where  slavery  had  long  been  abolished, 
bo^i  by  executive  and  constitutional  acts.  They 
amounted  practically  to  declarations  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  free  territory,  aad  no  more. 
New  York  did  not  take  the  lead  in  these  declarations. 
The  first  legislative  resolutions  received  here  came 
from  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  were  presented  to 
this  body  on  the  28th  January,  1847.  The  New 
York  resolutions  were  presented  on  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary ensuing;  those  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  8th; 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th;  of  Ohio,  on  the  16th; 
of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey,  on  the  lOtl^; 
of  Michigan,  on  the  1st  of  March;  and  of  Massa- 


*  Colonel  Rutler  here  alluded  to  was  tlie  brotlier  of  the 
Senator  to  whom  Mr.  Dix  was  replying. 


chusetts,  on  the  3d — the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Connecticut  passed  resolutions  on  the  24th  of  June; 
but  Congress  had  then  adjourned,  and  they  were 
presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent 
session.  Delaware,  aslaveholding  State,  followed, 
and  requested  her  Senators  to  vote  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  territory  thereafter  to  be  ac- 
quired. Here  are  eleven  States  which  have  passed 
resolutions  on  this  question.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  neither  led  on  by  New  York  nor  set  on  foot 
by  her,  but  arising  out  of  indications  in  Congress 
of  an  intention  to  acquire  territory  from  Mexico, 
and  leave  it  open  to  the  introduction  of  slaves;  and 
every  one  knows  they  will  be  carried  wherever 
they  are  permitted. 

On  looking  at  the  dates  of  these  several  resolu- 
tions, 1  find  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  preceded  New  York,  in 
the  order  in  which  I  name  them,  in  acting  on  this 
subject  in  their  respective  Legislatures.  Three  of 
the  small  New  England  States,  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  spoke  first  on  this  question, 
[Mr.  Mason,]  would  have  us  believe  New  York 
was  seeking  to  seduce,  and  in  the  end  to  swallow 
up,  were  actually  the  pioneers  in  this  movement. 
Pennsylvania  was  next  in  the  field.  New  York  did 
but  follow  and  sustain  them  in  their  declarations 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  to  territory  in 
which  it  does  not  exist. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  movement,  com- 
mencing as  far  back  as  July,  1846,  almost  coeval 
with  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  originating  in  a 
charge  of  intending  to  conquer  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  slavery  upon  it.  And  these 
public  declarations  may  perhaps  be  properly  re- 
garded in  a  two-fold  light,  so  far  as  motive,  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislatures,  is  concerned:  first,  to 
exonerate  themselves  from  the  imputation;  and, 
second,  to  array  their  influence  against  such  a 
design,  if  it  should  be  entertained  in  any  quar- 
ter. 

Let  me  now  take  a  somewhat  larger  view  of 
this  whole  subject  of  northern  aggression.  It 
was  said,  I  think,  by  a  southern  member  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  though  it  may  have  been  in 
jGongress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
that  no  slaveholding  State  would  thereafter  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union;  that  there  were  eisht  States 
interested  in  abolishing  slavery,  and  five  interested 
in  maintaining  it,  and  that  they  would  act  accord- 
ingly in  voting  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
This  prophecy  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  The 
members  of  Congress  from  the  North  have  voted 
as  freely  and  readily  for  the  admission  of  slave- 
holding  as  for  non-slaveholding  States  into  the 
Union.  If  we  look  around  us  upon  this  floor,  we 
shall  find  all  prognostics  founded  upon  the  sup- 
posed prejudices  or  the  unkind  feeling  of  the  North 
utterly  falsified.  Sir,  there  are  ten  Senators  here 
representing  slaveholding  States  formed  from  ter- 
ritory acquired  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
How  many  are  there  representing  free  States 
formed  from  new  territory?  Not  a  single  one!  But 
for  a  domestic  difliculty  in  Iowa,  it  is  true,  that  State 
would  have  been  represented  here,  and  we  should 
then  have  had  two  Senators  from  free  States  against 
ten  from  slaveholding  States  formed  out  of  terri- 
tory purchased  b)»the  common  treasure  and  main- 
tained by  the  common  blood  of  the  whole  Union. 
We  have  given  up  the  territory  constituting  these 
States  to  the  South.  We  have  reserved  no  por- 
tion of  them  to  northern  emigration,  excepting  the 
misshapen  strip  of  Texas  north  of  36°  30',  which, 
so  far  as  extent  and  productive  value  are  concerned, 
is,  for  all  purposes  of  a  fair  and  equitable  division, 
the  merest  mockery.  The  area  of  these  five  States 
is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  thir- 
teen original  States.  This  the  North  has  done  for 
the  maintenance  of  slavery — sir,  I  might  say  for  the 
extension  of  slavery  and  themultiplication  of  slaves; 
for  this  vast  surface  was  almost  uninhabited  when 
it  was  acquired,  and  it  is  now  filled  up  wjth  a  slave- 
holding  population.  There  are  more  than  half  a 
million  of  slaves  in  these  five  States,  not  one-tenth 
part  of  whom  would  have  been  there,  if  the  right  to 
exclude  them  had  been  insisted  on.  But  we  have 
stoodontheground  of  non-interference.  Where  we 
have  found  slavery,  we  have  left  it.  We  have  not 
countenanced  any  measure  of  abolition  or  emanci- 
pation. On  the  contrary,  we  have  uniformly  op- 
posed all  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States. 


With  the  single  exception  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory, we  have  left  it  to  spread  itself  over  the  areas 
on  which  it  existed  only  nominally.  We  have 
almost  gone,  at  the  North,  to  the  extreme  of  mob- 
bing abolitionism,  when  it  contemplated  inter- 
ference with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  States, 
and  of  instituting  a  scrutiny  of  the  public  mails  to 
arrest  the  circulation  of  incendiary  publications. 
And  now,  after  all  this  active  cooperation  in  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  slave-' 
holding  States,  how  are  we  met?  By  charges  of 
aggression,  of  hostility,  and  of  violating  the  con- 
stitutional compact. 

Sir,  we  stand  firmly  upon  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution.  We  have  ever  done  so.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  gone  further. 
We  have  opposed  all  interference  by  Congress 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over 
which  Congress  is  empowered  by  the  Constitution 
to  "  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever." Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  I  deny  that 
any  compromise  in  framing  the  Constitution,  or 
any  guarantee  arising  under  its  provisions,  ex- 
tends, or  wns  designed  to  extend,  to  the  regula- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  What  were  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution?  They  were 
three:  1.  That  the  small  States  should  be  equally 
represented  in  the  Senate  with  the  large  States; 
2.  That  the  slave  population  in  the  States  should 
constitute  a  part  of  tlie  basis  of  representation  in" 
Congress;  3.  That  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  States  then  existing  should  not  be  prohibited 
prior  to  1808.  These  were  the  three  great  com- 
promises on  which  the  adoptffin  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  considered  as  having  turned.  In  set- 
tling them,  some  reference  was  naturally  had  to  the 
distribution  and  regulation  of  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  people  respectively. 

Now,  sir,  what  was  the  security  sought  for  by 
the  South  in  the  adoption  of  these  compromises? 
Was  it  that  Congress  should  impose  no  restriction 
on  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territories?  No, 
sir.  That  power  I  have  no  doubt  was  left,  so  far  as 
it  was  contemplated  at  all,  to  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, according  to  its  own  views  of  humanity  and 
justice.  I  humbly  think  this  construction  sus- 
tained by  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is 
shown  also  by  the  deed  of  the  cession  by  North 
Carolina  of  western  territory  now  constituting  the 
State  ^f  Tennessee,  in  which  it  was  provided, 
"  that  no  regulations  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Con- 
gress shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves" — a  prohi- 
bition implying  a  right  to  regulate,  restrict,  and 
exclude  them. 

The  Senatorfrom  Florida  [Mr.  Westcott]  read 
to  the  Senate  yesterday  the  fac  simile  of  an  origi- 
nal paper  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  in  his  handwriting,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  when  the  Missouri  com|Komise  act, 
as  it  is  called,  was  passed,  he  took  the  opinions 
of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  writing,  in  re- 
spect to  the  constitutionality  of  that  act.  The 
Senator  from  South  Caroliria  [Mr.  Calhoun] 
was  one  of  the  Cabinet;  and  as  I  took,  and  en- 
deavored to  sustain,  on  a  late  occasion,  the  posi- 
tion that  Congress  possesses  the  right  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  naturally  desirous  of  fortifying  it  with  all  the 
authority  I  can  command;  and  I  shall  be  particu- 
larly gratified,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  alluded  to,  though  now  denying 
the  right,  was  then  in  favor  of  it.  I  will  read  to 
the  Senate  all  of  this  paper  which  relates  to  the 
subject: 

(From  Mr.  Monroe's  manuscripts.) — A  paper 
endorsed  '^Interrogatories, Missouri — Marchi,  1820. 
To  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Attorney  General." 
GLuestions,  (on  opposite  page;)  ' 

"  Has  Congress  a  right,  undir  the  powers  vested  in  it  hy 
the  Constiuuion,  to  make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery  in 
a  Territory.' 

"  Is  I  he  eighth  section  of  the  act  which  passed  both  Houses 
on  the  3cl  instant,  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  ?" 

With  the  above  is  the  original  draft  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  President  Monroe's  handwriting, 
on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  not  endorsed  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  one.  There  are  interlineations,  but 
the  text,  as  left  by  the  writer,  is  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Sir:  The  question  which  lately  agitated  Congress 
and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  yni  have  seen,  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  admission  of  Misssouri  as  a  State, 
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unrestrained,  and  Arkansas  likRwise,  when  it  reaches  ma- 
turity, and  tlie  estahlishnient  of  the  33^  30'  north  latitude  as 
a  line,  north  of  which  slavc^ry  is  prohibited,  and  permitted 
to  the  south.  I  took  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  Admin- 
istratioti  as  to  the  constitutiotialily  of  restrainins  'I'erritories, 
[anJ  the  vote o/evenimemlicr  was  vnanhnoiis  and*']  which  was 
explicit  in  favor  of'it,  and  as  it  was  that  the  8tli  section  of 
tlie  act  was  applicable  to  Territories  only,  and  not  to  States 
when  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  On  this  lat- 
ter point  I  had  at  first  some  doubt ;  butllie  opinl^on  of  others, 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  weight  with  me,  supported 
by  the  sense  in  which  it  was  vi(!wed  by  all  who  voted  on 
the  subject  in  Congress,  as  will  appear  by  the  Journals,  sat- 
isfied me  respecting  it." 

This  letter  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  General  Jackson,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  fort. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Were  the.se  interrogatories  sent.' 
or  was  it  merely  a  statement  for  his  own  private 
convenience .' 

Mr.  DIX.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  except  so  far 
as  the  paper  may  be  considered  as  indicating  the 
use  made  of  them.  I  state  the  facts  as  they  have 
been  related  to  me.  The  paper  was  found  among 
Mr.  Monroe's  manuscripts,  and  is  in  his  hand- 
writing. It  was  read  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  [Mr.  Westcott,]  for 
another  purpose,  and  the  evidence  of  its  authen- 
ticity I  understand  to  be  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  If  the  Senator  will  give  way, 
it  will  be  perhaps  better  that  I  make  a  statement  at 
once  respecting  this  subject,  as  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion will  serve  me.  During  the  whole  period  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  I  remember  no  oc- 
casion on  which  the  members  of  his  Administration 
gave  written  opinions.  I  have  an  impression — 
though  not  a  very  distinct  one — that  on  one  occa- 
sion they  were  required  to  give  written  opinions; 
butfor  some  reason,  not  now  recollected,  the  request 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  He  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  restriction  on 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  I 
am  strongly  of  the  impression  that  he  was  opposed 
in  feeling  to  what  was  called  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland.  Is  this  the  ori- 
ginal letter? 

Mr.. DIX.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  facsimile  of 
the  original.  As  a  long  period  (nearly  thirty  years) 
has  elapsed  since  the  act  to  admit  Missouri  into 
the  Union  was  passed,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  should  have  forgotten 
the  circumstances  attending  the  discussion  of  it  in 
the  Cabinet.  Having  heard,  some  days  ago,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  paper,  and  being  very  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  facts,  I  v/rote  to  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Adams,  of  Boston,  a  son  of  the  late  ex-Presi- 
dent, inquiring  of  him  if  his  father's  diary  contained 
anything  on  the  subject.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry, 
I  received  an  extract  from  the  diary  of  the  father, 
certified  by  the  son,  which  I  will  now  read,  and 
which  confirms  fully  the  statement  contained  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  letter: 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  J.  Q.  Adams. 
"  March  3,  1820. — When  I  came  this  day  to  my  office,  I 
found  there  a  note  requesting  me  to  call  at  one  o'clock  at 
the  President's  House.  It  was  then  one,  and  I  immediately 
went  over.  He  expected  that  the  two  bills,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Maine  and  to  enable  Missouri  to  make  a  constitu- 
tion, would  have  been  brought  to  him  for  his  signature  ;  and 
he  had  summoned  all  the  members  of  the  Administration  to 
ask  their  opinions  in  writins,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  upon  two  questions;  1,  Whether  Congress 
had  a  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory  .' 
and  2,  Whether  th-^  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  bill  fwhich 
interdicts  slavery  forever  in  the  territory  north  of  3(5^  lati- 
tude) was  applicable  only  to  the  territorial  state,  or  would 
extend  to  it  after  it  should  become  a  State.'  As  to  the  first 
question,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Congress  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories." 

This  is  the  first  extract;  and  before  I  proceed  to 
the  others,  I  will  state  that,  in  respect  to  the  second 
question,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion — Mr. 
Adams  contending  that  a  State  would  be  bound  by 
such  a  prohibition  after  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  it  was  only  operative  during  the  territorial 
term.  In  order  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  answers, 
the  second  question  was  modified,  as  will  appear 
by  the  remaining  extracts  which  I  proceed  to  give: 

''March  .5. — The  President  sent  me  yesterday  the  two 
questions  in  writing,  upon  which  ho  desired  to  have  answers 
in  writing,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  He 
wrote  me  that  it  would  be  in  time,  if  he  should  have  the 
answers  to-morrow.  The  first  question  is  in  general  terms, 
as  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting  <m  Friday.  The  second  was 
modified  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  8th  section  of  the  Mis- 

*Tiie  words  in  italics  are  erased  in  the  original  draft. 


souri  bill  IS  consistent  with  the  Constitution.  To  this  I  can 
without  hesitation  answer  by  a  simple  affirmative,  and  so 
after  some  reflection  I  concluded  to  answer  both.     *    * 

"March  6.  ♦  *  *  |  took  to  the  President's  mv  an- 
swers to  his  two  constitutional  questions,  and  he  desired  me 
to  have  them  deposited  in  the  department,  together  with 
those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Adrninistralion.  Tliey 
differed  only  as  they  assigned  their  reason  for  thinking  the 
8th  section  of  the  Missouri  bill  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution, because  they  considered  it  as  only  applying  to  the 
territorial  term;  and  l  barely  gave  my 'opinion,  witliout  as- 
signing for  it  any  explanatory  reason.  The  President  signed 
the  Missouri  bill  this  morning." 

These  extracts  are  certified  to  be  "  a  true  copy 
from  the  original  by  me, 

"  Charles  Francis  Adams." 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Has  any  search  been  made 
in  the  Stale  Department  for  these  written  opinions? 

Mr.  DIX.  The  State  Department  has  been  ex- 
amined— how  thoroughly  I  do  not  know — but  they 
have  not  been  found. 

Mr.  WESTCOTT.  I  made  an  examination,  as 
I  stated  yesterday,  myself,  but  could  find  none. 
This  letter  is  in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  and 
from  its  tenor  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  addressed'to  General  Jacksm.  I  understand 
that  upon  examination  of  General  Jackson's  pa- 
pers, a  letter  was  found  from  Mr.  Monroe,  contain- 
ing everything  which  is  contained  in  this  draught, 
except  that  part  which  relates  to  the  action  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  letter  was  also  dated  the  same  day. 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  upon  writing  the  letter 
to  General  .Tackson,  ultimately,  urdess  it  was  in- 
tended for  some  one  else,  Mr.  Monroe  left  out  that 
portion  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  re- 
lation to  the  "  Missouri  compromise." 

Mr.  DIX.  I  have  examined  the  letter  referred 
to,  as  addressed  to  General  Jackson,  and  find  that  it 
was  written  in  1821,  while  the  paper  containing 
the  interrogatories  was  dated  the  4th  of  March, 
1820;  and  the  former  has  only  two  of  the  last  para- 
graphs of  the  letter  before  us;  all  the  rest  being 
different. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  If  any  written  opinion  was 
ever  given  by  me,  it  has  entirely  escaped  my  mem- 
ory; and  I  feel  satisfied,  if  ever  given,  it  was  very 
little  more  than  an  assent  or  dissent  to  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Adams  had 
the  advantage  of  keeping  a  diary,  which  no  doubt 
«iay  be  relied  upon,  as  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned;  but  which,  of  course,  is  liable  to  mis- 
lakes,  as  far  as  it  represents  the  views  and  acts  of 
others.  In  this  CQ?e  there  may  be  some  explana- 
tion, if  all  the  facts  were  known,  which  would 
reconcile  his  statement  with  my  recollection.  But 
of  one  thing  I  feel  perfectly  sure,  that  I  could 
never  have  directed  my  attention  and  formed  an 
opinion  on  so  important  a  subject,  as  a  member  of 
his  Cabinet,  and'reduced  it  to  writing,  for  th|  pur- 
pose of  being  preserved,  without  recollecting  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Maryland,  was  understood 
to  say,  that  on  examining  the  letter,  he  did  not 
think  it  sustained  the  fact  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  endeavorin?  to  prove.  He  observed 
that  Mr.  Monroe  had  first  stated  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Administration  was  unanimous,  and  that  he 
had  erased  the  word  unanimous,  and  substituted  the 
word  explicit,  which  had  quite  a  different  meaning. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  ease,  including  the 
facts  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
the  absence  of  any  written  opinion  on  the  file  of  the 
State  Department,  that  notwithstanding  the  cer- 
tificate from  Mr.  Adams's  diary,  no  such  opinions 
were  given  as  it  states.  There  is  some  mistake 
about  it,  but  how  it  originated  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  by  the 
vague  impression,  as  I  have  stated,  on  my  mind, 
that  the  opinions  were  called  for,  but  never  form- 
ally given  in  writing,  at  least  not  beyond  a  mere 
assent  or  dissent  as  to  the  course  ultimately  adopt- 
ed. I  know  well  all  about  the  compromise;  the 
cause  which  led  to  it,  and  the  reason  why,  that  the 
Northern  men  who  voted  against  it  were  univer- 
sally sacrificed  for  so  doing  It  is  quite  a  mistake, 
as  some  suppose,  that  they  were  sacrificed  for  voting 
for  the  compromise.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  cause  I  will  proceed  to  state:  During  the 
session  of  the  compromise,  Mr.  Lowndes  and  my- 
self resided  together.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  was  Secretary  of 
War.  We  both  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 
Missouri,  at  the  preceding  session,  had  presented 
herself  for  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 


She  had  formed  a  constitution  and  government,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress.  Her  adrnis- 
sion  was  refused  on  theground  that  her  constitution 
admitted  of  slavery;  and  she  was  remanded  itack 
to  have  the  objeciionable  provisiori  expunged.  She 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  at  the 
next  session  again  knocked  at  the  door  of  Congress 
for  admission,  with  her  constitution  as  it  originally 
stood.  This  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  a:;;itating 
discussions  that  ever  occurred  in  Congress.  The 
subject  was  one  of  repeated  conversation  between 
Mr.  Lowndes  and  myself.  The  question  was, 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  she  was  not  adinttteil?  After  full  re- 
flection, we  both  agreed  that  Missouri  was  a  State 
made  so  by  a  regular  process  of  law,  and  never 
could  be  remanded  back  to  the  territorial  condition. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  also  agreed  that  the  only 
question  was,  whether  she  should  be  a  State  in  or 
out  of  the  Union  ?  and  it  was  for  Congress  to  decide 
which  position  she  should  occupy.  My  friend 
made  one  of  his  able  and  lucid  speeches  on  the  oc- 
casion; but  whether  it  has  been  preserved  or  not,  I 
anrt  not  able  to  say.  It  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all,  and  in  fact  settled  the  question.  The 
question  was  narrowed  down  to  a  single  point. 
All  saw  that  if  Missouri  was  not  admitted,  she 
\«ould  remain  an  independent  State  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  would  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  confederation  of  States  extending 
over  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  None  were  willing 
to  contribute  to  such  a  result; and  the  only  question 
that  remained  with  the  Northern  members  who 
had  opposed  her  admission  was,  to  devise  some 
means  of  escaping  from  the  awkward  dilemma  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  To  back  out  or 
compromise,  were  the  only  alternatives  left;  and  the 
latter  was  eagerly  seized  to  avoid  the  disi;race  of 
the  former — so  eagerly,  that  all  who  opposed  it  at 
the  North  were  considered  traitors  to  that  section 
of  the  Union,  and  sacrificed  for  their  votes. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  gentleman  referred  to,  and 
from  whose  journal  an  extract  had  6een  read,  as 
is  well  known,  has  been  always  regarded  as  a  most 
violent  partisan  of  the  peculiar  views  he  held  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  I  beg  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York,  whether  this  statement  or  extract  read  has 
been  sworn  to  or  not? 

Mr.  DIX.  The  statement  was,  as  I  have  said, 
taken  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Adams,  certified,  but 
not  sworn  to,  by  his  son,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Missouri  compromise,  or  the  testimony 
I  have  presented.  I  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
to  others  to  say  how  far  it  shall  be  considered  to 
outweigh  the  recollections  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  will  only  add,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  possible  coincidence  hetsveen  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's letter  and  Mr.  Adams's  diary  in  all  the  im- 
portant facts.  Both  state  the  questions  to  have 
been  "in  writing;"  both  show  that  they  were 
submitted  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  to  be 
answered,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1820.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  questions  is  another  striking  coincidence. 
The  only  material  variation  is  that  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Adams  states, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
was  "unanimous"  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  "  unanimous" 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  substituted  "ex- 
plicit"— an  alteration  he  might  very  naturally  have 
made,  on  reflection,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  a  clue  to  the  opinions  of  individual 
members  of  his  Administration.  The  answers 
were  very  brief,  as  Mr.  Adams  shows;  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  questions  were  drawn, 
the  answers,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  must 
either  have  asserted  or  denied  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. But  all  this  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  others. 

Let  me  now  cite  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  in  the 
Federal  Convention  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
slave  representation.  On  the  ]2th  of  July,  Mr. 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  said,  "That  express  se- 
'  curity  ought  to  be  provided  for  including  slaves 
'in  the  ratio  of  representation.  Fie  lamented  that 
'  such  a  species  of  property  existed;  but  as  it  did 
'  exist,  the  holders  of  it  would  require  this  security. 
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'  It  w:as  perceived  that  the  design  was  entertained 
•  by  s'mie  of  excluding-  slaves  altogether;  the  Legis- 
lature, therefore,  ought  not  to  be  left  at  liberty." 

In  the  convention  of  Virginia,  by  which  the 
Constitution  waS  ratified,  Governor  Randolph  en- 
tered into  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States.  It  was  feared  that  under  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade,  or  under  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  or  under  some  implied  power, 
slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  Slates  might  be 
interfered  with  by  Congress. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Car- 
olina, said:  "The  security  the  southern  Slates 
'  want  is,  that  their  negroes  may  not  be  taken 
'  from  them,  which  some  gentlemen  within  or 
'  without  doors  have  a  very  good  mind  to  do." 

This  was  the  tenor  of  the  discussions  in  the  State 
conventions  by  which  the  Constitution  was  ratified. 
They  looked  to  security  from  abolition  or  emanci- 
pation by  Congress  within  their  own  limits.  Ex- 
tension of  slavery  beyond  their  limits  was  hardly 
thought  of;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
from  the  tone  of  the  debates,  that  if  it  had  been 
fully  discussed,  it  would  have  been  to  brand  it  with 
general  disapprobation. 

Oil  the  22 1  of  August,  a  very  full  and  interesting 
debate  arose  in  the  Federal  Convention  on  the  ques;- 
tioii  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves.  The 
only  objects  contended  for  in  any  quarter  were,  the 
right  to  import  them,  and  an  exemption  of  the  States 
from  all  interference  with  slavery  within  their  own 
limits  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  generally  conceded,  except  by  the  extreme 
South,  that  slavery  would  ultimately  be  abolished. 
And  yet  the  slave  population  has  gone  on  steadily 
increasing,  from  600,000  to  3,000  000  of  souls;  and 
now  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  slavery,  or  to  prevent  its  exclusion  from 
territory  in  whi<'h  it  does  not  exist. 

IVIr.  CALHOUN.  I  must  beg  the  Senator  from 
New  York  io  state  me  more  correctly.  We  are 
not  contending  for  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
slavery,  and  if  he  places  us  upon  that  ground,  he 
pla(;es  us  in  a  very  false  position.  What  we  do 
contend  for  is,  that  the  southern  States,  as  mem- 
bers of  our  Union,  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and 
eaual  dignity,  in  every  respect,  with  the  northern; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to 
deprive  us  of  this  equality,  in  consequence  of 
being  slaveholders. 

Mr.  DIX.  Tlie  Senator  contends  for  the  right 
of  carrying  slaves  into  the  Territories.  I  under- 
stand this  to  be  an  extension  of  slavery,  and, 
with  all  deference  to  him,  I  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  were  asked 
by  tiie  Senator  from  Viri^inia,  whether  any  one 
believer  that  State  would  ever  have  come  into  the 
Union,  if  the  right'  to  exclude  slaves  from  tlie  Ter- 
ritories had  been  insisted  on?  I  answer,  yes;  and 
on  the  strenjrih  of  the  known  opinions  of  her  dele- 
gates in  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Madison  would  not  consent  "to  admit  in 
the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  prop- 
erty in  men."  He  was  unwilling  to  postpone  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  twenty  years.  "  So 
long  a  term,"  he  added,  "  will  be  more  dishonor- 
able to  the  American  character  than  to  say  nothing 
about  it  in  the  Constitution."  His  language  and 
his  action  then,  and  on  all  occasions,  were  in  favor 
of  the  restriction  of  slavery,  and  not  in  favor  of  its 
extension.  The  opinion  of  General  Washington, 
the  President  of  the  Convention,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  is  well  known.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Randolph.  Colonel  Mason 
was  still  more  decided  and  explicit.  His  language 
may  be  quoted  now  with  the  moreeftect,  when  those 
whojiave  come  after  him  differ  with  him  so  widely 
in  opinion: 

"  This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice  of  British 
merciiaiits.  'I'he  British Goveniinenfconstaiitly checker!  ilie 
alteinpts  of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  toil  Tlic  pre-erit  ques- 
tion concerns  not  the  irnportini;  States  alone,  but  the  whole 
Union.  The  evil  of  having  slaves  was  experienced  durina 
the  late  war.  Had  slaves  h^en  treated  as  tliey  rniirhl  liave 
bern  bv  the  enemy,  they  would  liave  proved  dangerous  in- 
strumenls  in  Ihi  ir  Inmdi ;  but  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves 
as  it  dill  by  the  Tories.  *****  Maryland  and  Virginia 
(he  said)  hid  already  prohiliited  the  itnportation  of  staves 
expressly  ;  North  Carolina  had  done  the  same  in  subslance. 
All  this  would  he  in  vain,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be 
at  liberty  to  import.  'I'he  we.-tern  people  are  already  calling 
out  for  slaves  for  their  new  lands,  and  will  fill  that  country 
with  slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and 


Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
poor  despise  labor,  when  pirforined  by  slaves:  they  prevent 
the  emigration  of  whiles  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a 
country.  *****  As  to  the  States  being  in  possession  of 
the  right  to  import,  this  was  the  casi?  witli  many  other  rights 
now  to  be  properly  givf!n  up.  He  held  it  essential,  in  every 
point  of  view,  that  the  General  Government  should  have 
power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery." 

To  this  declaration  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
I  might  add,  that  in  the  convention  of  Virginia, 
he  alleged,  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  Consti- 
tution, that  it  continued  the  slave  trade  for  twenty- 
two  years. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  wears,  with  equal 
dignity  9nd  grace,  the  name  of  the  illustrious  states- 
men I  have  quoted.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there 
is  a  closer  bond  of  connection  between  them.*  But 
how  different  is  their  language,  and  the  causes 
they  have  espoused,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
half  a  century  from  each  other!  The  patriot  of 
the  Revolution  denounced  the  British  Government 
for  forcing  slaves  upon  Virginia  against  her  remon- 
strances. The  Senator  from  that  State  is  contend- 
ing hei,-e,  in  her  name,  for  the  right  to  carry  slaves 
into  Oregon,  against  the  wishes  and  prohibitions 
of  the  inliabitants. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  four  dis- 
tinguished individuals  I  have  named  constituted 
a  majority  of  the  delegation  from  Virginia,  and  I 
believe  1  am  authorized,  from  theiravowed  opinions, 
to  say,  that  if  there  had  been  a  positive  provision 
in  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Territories 
thereafter  to  be  acquired,  it  would  not  only  not 
have  been  deemed  an  impediment  to  the  accession 
of  Virginia  to  the  Union,  but  that  it  would  have 
met  their  decided  approbation.  But  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
fell  far  short  of  the  reality,  when  they  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  progress  of  the  country.  The 
period  in  which  they  lived  was  enveloped  in  un- 
certainty and  doubt;  atid  it  was  only  reserved  to 
a  few  of  the  more  sanguine  to  obtain  some  partial 
glimpses  of  the  prosperity  and  fame  to  which  their 
country  was  destined.  It  was  the  very  limited 
foreknowledge  of  her  growth  and  extension,  which 
left  so  many  of  the  e.xigencies  we  have  met  un- 
provided for  by  direct  and  positive  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  school  of 
Virginia  that  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  of  the 
theory  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  principles  of 
political  liberty  and  justice,  was  acquired.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  stand- 
ard, to  which  we  might  safely  refer  for  the  settle- 
ment of  most  questions  of  political  power  and  duty: 
and  it  is  with  something  more  than  ordinary  pain 
and  regret  that  I  have  seen  his  principles  assailed, 
and  his  acts  repudiated  and  condemned. 

I  w's  not  a  little  surprised,  too,  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  rest  the  legal  justification  of 
slavery  upon  the  right  of  conquest,  and  its  intro- 
duction into  that  State  during  her  colonial  de()end- 
ence  on  the  common  law  of  England.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  Blackstone  had  furnished  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  mistaken  pretensions  which  had 
been  set  up  on  both  these  foundations  to  support 
the  fabric  of  slavery  in  the  American  colonies  and 
their  successors,  the  States.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  volume  of  the  English  commentator,  edited  by 
St.  George  Tucker,  who  was  a  professor  of  law  in 
the  University  of  William  emd  Mary,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia.  To 
this  volume  is  appended  an  article  or  tract  written 
by  him,  "On  the  state  of  Slavery  in  Virginia." 
Sir,  it  is  in  this  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  great 
English  commentator  that  many  of  us  of  the  North 
have  studied  the  principles  of  English  law,  and 
from  the  tracts,  which  are  appended  to  the  several 
volumes,  that  we  have  learned  to  consider  Virginia 
as  the  great  enemy  of  slavery  extension.  I  pro- 
pose to  read  a  few  extracts  from  this  volume,  to 
show  how  widely  different  are  the  grounds  now 
assumed  and  those  on  which  the  young  men  of 
Virginia,  and  of  the  country  generally,  were  in- 
structed, half  a  century  ago,  in  the  principles  of 
political  liberty  and  justice.  * 

And,  first,  as  to  the  origin  of  slavery.  Judge 
Tucker  quotes  largely  from  Blackstone,  denying 
that  slavery  rests  either  upon  the  law  of  nations, 
by  which,  according  to  Justinian,  "  one  man  is 
made  subject  to  another  contrary  to  nature,"  or 
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upon  captivity  or  conquest,  or  upon  the  civjl  law, 
by  which  a  man  may  suffer  himself  to  be  sold 
"  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price  given  for  him." 
He  then  proceeds: 

"  Thus,  by  the  most  clear,  manly,  and  convincing  reason- 
ing, does  this  excellent  author  refute  every  claim  upon  which 
the  practice  of  slavery  is  founded,  or  by  which  it  lias  been 
supposed  to  be  justified,  at  least  in  modern  limes.  But  were 
we  even  to  admit,  that  a  captive  taken  in  a  just  war  might 
by  his  conqueror  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  this  could 
not  justify  the  claim  of  Europeans  to  reduce  the  muives  of 
Africa  to  that  state.  It  is  a  melancholy,  though  well- 
known  fact,  that  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  of  those  un- 
happy people  for  the  purposes  of  the  slave  trad(?,  the  Euro- 
peans have  constantly,  by  the  most  insidious  {[  had  almost 
sjiid  internal)  arts,  fomented  a  kind  of  perpetual  warfare 
among  the  ignorant  and  miserable  people  of  Africa;  and  in- 
stances liave  not  been  wanting  where,  by  the  most  shameful 
breach  of  faith,  they  have  trepanned  and  made  slaves  of  the 
sellers  as  well  as  the  sold.  That  such  horrid  practices  have 
been  sanctioned  by  civilized  nations;  that  a  nation  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  enjoying  its  blessings  in  the 
fullest  extent,  can  continue  to  vindicate  a  right  established 
upon  such  a  foundation  ;  that  a  people  who  have  declared, 
'  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,'* 
and  have  made  this  declaration  the  first  article  in  Ihe  form- 
ation of  their  Government,  should,  in  d('fiartce  of  so  sacred 
a  truth,  recognized  by  themselves  in  so  solemn  a  manner, 
and  on  so  important  an  occasion,  tolerate  a  practice  incom- 
patible therewith,— is  such  an  evidence  of  the  weakness  and 
inconsistency  of  human  nature,  as  every  man  who  hath  a 
spark  of  patriotic  tire  in  his  bosom,  must  wish  to  see  removed 
from  his  own  country.  If  ever  there  was  a  cause,  it  ever 
an  occasion,  in  which  all  hearts  should  be  united,  every 
nerve  strained,  and  every  powerexerted,  surely  the  restora- 
tion of  human  nature  to  its  inalienable  right,  is  such. 
Whatever  obstacles,  therefore,  may  hitherto  have  retarded 
the  attempt,  he  that  can  appreciate  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  his  country,  will  think  it  lime  that  we  should  attempt  to 
surmount  them." 

Such,  according  to  Judge  Tucker,  is  the  found- 
ation on  which  slavery  in  Virginia  and  in  the  other 
States  rests — not  on  conquest,  not  on  any  right 
derived  from  legitimate  warfare,  but  on  violence 
and  treachery.  I  do  not  cite  this  authority  to 
create  prejudice  of  any  sort.  My  only  purpose 
is  to  meet  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

The  common  law  of  England  utterly  repudiated 
slavery.  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  her  great 
commentators,  "  the  law  of  England  abhors,  and 
will  not  endure  the  existence  of,  slavery  within  this 
nation."  In  the  colonies  it  was  introduced  by 
virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  as  the 
fountain  of  chartered  rights,  and  as  the  arbiter  of 
commerce.  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  better  settled  in 
English  law  than  this.  Slavery  was  at  one  time, 
it  is  true,  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament,  rather 
by  recognizing  the  laws  of  the  colonies  than  by 
original  legislation;  but  the  common  law  always 
rejected  it  as  unnatural  and  unjust. 

Virginia  uniformly  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
elevated  sentiments  expressed  by  Judge  Tucker. 
She  imposed  duties  on  slaves  brought  within  her 
limits  as  early  as  1699 — one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  In  1759,  she  imposed  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  all  slaves  imported  from  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  or  other  places  in  America.  In  1772, 
she  petitioned  the  King  of  England  to  allow  her  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa.  I 
quote  from  the  petition; 

"  Tlie  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  haih  long  been  considered  as  a  trade  of 
great  inhniiianify,  and  under  its  prarnt  encouriigemenf.,  we 
have  too  much  reason  to  fear  uill  emdangcr  the  very  existence 
of  your  Majesty's  American  dominions. 

"  We  are  sensible  that  some  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  may  reap  emoluments  from  this  sort  of  tratiic  ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  it  greatly  retards  the  settlement 
of  the  colonies  with  more  useful  inhabitants,  and  may,  in 
time,  have  the  most  destructive  intlnence,  we  presume  to 
hope,  lliat  the  i?iteiest  of  a  few  will  be  disregarded,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  security  and  happiness  of 
such  numbers  of  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  tfiese  sentiments,  we  most  hum- 
bly beseech  your  M.ajesty  to  remove  all  those  rc^truiiita  on 
your  Majesty's  Governors  of  this  colony,  ivkich  inhibit  their 
usseiiting  to  such  laws  as  mi^ht  check  so  very  pernicious  a 
commerce." 

Judge  Tucker  says: 

"This  petition  produced  no  effect,  as  appears  from  the  first 
clause  of  our  Constitction,  where,  among  acts  of  misrule, 
'  tlie  inhuman  use  of  tlie  royal  negative,'  in  refusing  us  per- 
mission to  exclude  slaves  from  us  by  law,  is  enumerated 
among  the  reasons  for  se^iaraliv ^  from  Great  Britain. " 

The  clause  in  the  constituiion  of  Virginia  is  in 
these  words: 

"  Whereas,  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
freland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  heretofore  intiusfd  with 
the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  this  Government,  hath 
endeavored  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insup- 
portable tyranny,  piitting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good  ;"    [Here  fol- 

*  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  art.  1. 
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lows  an  enumeration  of  other  acts ;]  by  prompting  our  ne- 
groes to  rise  in  arms  against  us — those  very  negroes  whom, 
by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative,  he  hath  refused  us  per- 
mission to  exclude  by  law."  , 

Judge  Tucker  adds: 

"The  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  colony  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  coiinterhalaiire  the  interest  of  the  Enclish  mer- 
chants tradini;  to  Africa,  and  it  is  probable,  that  however 
disposed  to  put  a  stop  to  so'  infamous  a  traffic  l)y  law,  we 
should  never  have  hi  f  ii  able  to  effect  it.  so  long  as  we  might 
have  continued  dependent  on  the  IJrilish  Government ;  an 
object  sufficient  of  itself  to  justify  revolution." 

And  now,  sir,  I  ask.  Will  Vir^^inia  insist  on  ex- 
tending; to  oilier  communities  an  evil  wliicli  she 
deplored,  and  thus  be  guilty  of  an  act  which  she 
considered,  when  done  by  the  British  King,  as.a 
sufRcientjustification  of  revolution.' — an  act  enumer- 
ated in  the  first  clause  of  her  constitution  among 
the  reasons  for  separating  from  Great  Britain  ?  Mr. 
Jefferson,  as  we  all  know,  introduced  into  the 
original  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence a  clause  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Bi'itish 
King  in  forcing  slaves  upon  the  American  colonies; 
but  it  was  struck  out,  to  use  his  own  lanj^uage,  "  in 
'  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
'  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
'  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  still  wished 
'  to  continue  it."  Sir,  are  we  willing  to  do  towards 
Other  communities  dependent  on  us  what  we  con- 
demned in  the  British  King.' — what  we  relied  on 
as  one  of  the  grounds  of  our  justification  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  sword  for  a  vindication  of  our  rights 
and  the  assertion  of  our  independence.'  What 
matters  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  or  New 
Mexico,  or  California,  whether  slaves  are  intro- 
duced from  Africa  or  from  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  which  they  are  bred.'  Sir,  let  us  abstain  from 
this  injustice  and  wrong.  If  we  insist  on  carrying 
slaves  to  those  Territories;  if  the  arm  of  the  pub- 
lic authority  is  employed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  there,  and  in 
uprooting,  in  two  of  the  Territories,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Mexico,  which  declares  slavery  to 
be  forever  prohibited, — it  would  not  be  surprising 
if,  in  the  progress  of  events,  when  those  distant 
communities  shall  have  grown  to  manhood,  that 
they,  like  us,  should  declare  themselves  "free  and 
independent;"  and  among  the  causes  of  the  sepa- 
ration, charge  us,  as  we  charged  the  British  Kmg, 
with  forcingsldvery  upon  them, ajainsttheir  wishes 
and  their  remonstrances.  If  this  was  a  just  cause 
of  separation  for  us,  why  would  it  not  be  so  for 
them  ?  God  forbid  that  history  should  record  such 
a  passage  as  this,  to  confound  and  shame  our  de- 
scendants! 

It  has  been  said,  that  this  territory  should  be 
divided,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  left  open  to 
the  introduction  of  slaves;  that  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  common  treasure  and  the  common  blood 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
exclude  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union  from 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that  there 
would  be  any  exclusion  if  slavery  were  prohibited. 
It  would  be  open  to  every  freeman  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  even  on  the  score  of  an  equitable  division 
— if  the  propriety  of  such  a  division  could  be  admit- 
ted, when  the  question  is,  whether  laws  abolishing 
slavery  shall  be  abrogated — I  hold  that  the  territory 
should  be,  as  it  now  is,  free.  When  Florida  was 
acquired,  we  did  not  ask  that  any  portion  of  it 
should  be  set  apart  for  immigration  from  the  free 
States.  We  claimed  no  division.  We  gave  it  all 
up  to  the  South.  And  yet  it  was  purchased  by  the 
common  blood  and  the  common  treasure  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  soil  of  Florida  has  been  crim- 
soned by  the  blood,  and  whitened  by  the  bones 
of  northern  men  sacrificed  in  the  wars  waged  to 
secure  it.  Including  the  price  paid  for  it,  it  has 
drawn  forty  millions  of  dollars  from  the  public 
treasury,  to  be  reimbursed,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  toil  and  contributions  of  the  North.  What 
have  we  received  in  return  on  this  principle  of  an 
equitable  division?     Nothing;  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  with  Texas.  It  is  true,  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  was  drawn  across  the  States, 
leaving  to  the  north  of  it  a  strip,  narrow,  misshapen, 
barren,  and  broken,  for  northern  immigration.  For 
all  purposes  of  an  equitable  division,  it  w^ld  have 
been  a  deception,  if  it  had  been  pretended.  Why, 
sir,  this  very  war,  which  has  just  terminated,  grew 
out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  acquisition.     What  will  it  cost?    At 


least  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  when  arrears  are 
liquidated,  bounty  lands  set  apart,  and  pensions 
fully  paid.  For  this  acquisition  the  North  has  con- 
triliuled  its  full  share  in  blood,  and  from  its  greater 
ability  forconsuinption,  will  pay  the  largest  portion 
of  the  treasure  by  which  it  has  been  purchased. 
Taking  Texas  into  the  account,  with  its  three  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  and,  its  capacity  for 
production,  I  hold  that  an  equitable  division — if 
the  propriety  of  it  were  to  be  conceded — should 
leave  California  and  New  Mexico  free. 

Let  us  look  at  the  money  account,  and  see  how 
that  stands.  Florida  has  cost  us  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  Texas  eighty  rnillions.  For  New 
Mexico  and  California  we  are  to  pay,  including 
claims  of  our  own  citizens,  twenty  millions.  De- 
duct this  from  the  other,  and  we  have  a  balance 
of  one  hundred  millions,  which  we  have  paid 
for  new  territory  given  up  wholly  to  the  South. 
The  blood,  tiie  treasure,  the  surfiice — everything 
taken  into  the  account — there  is  an  overwhelming 
balance  in  favor  of  the  North;  and  on  every  f)rin- 
ciple  we  are  entitled  to  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia. But,  sir,  I  will  not  put  it  Jn  this  narrow 
ground.  I  hold  that  if  we  acquire  territory  which 
is  free,  it.should  remain  so,  and  this  on  high  prin- 
ciple— that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  instru- 
mental to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  world,  in  this  age  of  intellectual  lisfht  and 
of  moral  elevation,  in  the  attitude  of  ministering 
to  the  propagation  of  an  evil,  for  the  presence  of 
which  among  us  we  can  only  justify  ourselves  by 
necessity. 

There  is  one  argument  on  the  other  side  against 
restriction — if  it  may  not  rather  be  termed  a  com- 
plaint, or  an  accusation — which  I  cannot  pass  by 
in  silence!  Gentlemen  have  represented  us,  who 
oppose  the  exteiisif)n  of  slavery,  as  intending  to 
hem  their  slaves  in,  to  "pen  them  up,"  to  sur- 
round them  with  "walls  of  circumvallation,"  to 
crowd  them  together  and  leave  them  to  perish;  and 
we  have  been  assailed  with  sufch  outbursts  of  elo- 
quent indignation  as  it  has  never  before  been  my 
pleasure  to  hear  on  this  floor.  Pens  and  walls  of 
circumvallation  I  These  are  expressive  forms  of 
speech,  Mr.  President.  They  are  not  ungrateful 
to  the  imagination.  They  combine  the  familiar 
associations  of  rural  economy  with  those  which 
belong  to  the  nobler  occupation  of  arms.  They 
are  redolent  of  the  classics — the  ''gratum  opus 
agricolis"  and  the  "  nunc  horrentia  Martis  anna.  ^' 
Why,  sir,  an  innocent  bystander  might  have  sup- 
posed, from  the  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust 
with  which  we  have  been  visited,  that  we  had  de- 
vised, in  good  earnest,  some  unnatural  scheme  of 
penning  up  or  walling  in  this  unfortunate  African 
race.  Now,  if  gentlemen  will  consider  the  fiicts, 
I  think  they  will  find  not  the  slightest  occasion  for 
any  exuberance  of  feeling,  either  in  its  higher 
phases  of  indignant  passion  or  in  its  lower  tones 
of  commiseration  and  sympathy.  What  is  the 
area  of  the  slaveholding  States?  What  is  the  size 
of  the  enclosure  in  which  the  negro  race  is  to  be 
shut  up  by  those  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery?  More  than  nine  hundred  thousand  square 
miles — more  than  the  entire  surface  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany  proper,  Prussia,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy, combined — nearly  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  Russia  ex- 
cluded— a  greater  area  than  that  which,  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  sustains  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  souls!!  Let  us  turn  to 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  .see  how  their  sur- 
face compares  with  that  of  the  slaveholding.  What 
is  their  area,  Mr.  President?  But  little  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  square  miles — not  half  the 
geographicalextentof  theslaveholding.  Thus,  with 
an  area  not  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  the  free  States  are  charged  with  aggression 
and  injustice,  because  they  will  not  consent  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  beyond  its  present  limits  into 
districts  of  country  in  which  it  does  not  exist. 
And,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  we  are  accused 
of  inhumanity  because  we  propose,  to  use  the 
language  of  our  accusers,  "  to  pen  up"  the  African 
race  on  an  area  nearly  a  million  of  square  miles 
in  extent!!  Really,  this  subject  is  hardly  suscep- 
tible of  being  treated  with  becoming  gravity;  and 
I  dismiss  it. 

Let  me  now  look  a  moment  at  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  so  far  as  they  profess  to  oflfer  us  a  com- 
promise of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 


ries. And  here  I  desire  to  say,  that  1  intend  no 
reflection  upon  the  conduct  or  motives  of  the  com- 
mittee, collectively  or  individually.  I  deal  only 
with  the  measure;  but  of  that  I  must  speak  freely 
and  frankly. 

There  are  but  two  direct  references  to  slavery  in 
the  bill:  they  are  contained  in  the  twenty-sixth  and 
thirty-third  sections,  and  both  are  to  the  same  pur- 
port. Tliey  prohibit  the  territorial  governments  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  from  legislating  on 
the  subject. 

There  is  one  indirect  reference  to  slavery.  It  i.s 
contained  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  hill,  whtch 
declares  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Oreiron  to  be 
valid  and  onerative  for  three  month?  a^ier  the 
Legislative  Assembly  meets;  and,  as  we  all  know, 
one  of  these  laws  prohibits  slavery. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  provisions  of  this  bill. 
They  leave  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia open  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  pro- 
hibit the  territorial  governments  from  leiiislating 
on  the  subject,  even  if  disposed  to  leirislaie  fir 
their  exclusion.  And,  in  consifleration  of  this 
abandonment  of  all  the  territory  we  have  acquired 
from  Mexico  to  slavery,  we  have  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  committee  the  boon  of  freedom 
for  three  months  in  Oregon.  This  is  the  great 
concession  to  the  non-slaveholding  States;  and 
this  is  presented  to  us  as  a  compromise — a  compro- 
mise which  surrenders  everything  on  one  side,  and 
concedes  nothing  on  the  other.  Let  me  pursue  this 
subject,  by  examining  some  of  the  prripnsitions 
with  which  this  bill  was  ushered  into  the  Semite 
Chamber  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr. 
Clayton,]  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  eight. 
They  are  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to 
pay  them  a  passing  notice.  I  hold  them  to  be  a  true 
exposition  of  the  meaning  and  the  object  of  the  bill 
by  the  one  who,  of  all  others,  is  best  qualified  to  in- 
terpret it — the  one  by  whom  it  was  drawn.  I  give 
the  more  credence  to  his  inlrepretation  of  it,  be- 
cause, on  a  careful  examination,  1  can  put  no  other 
construction  on  it  myself. 

The  first  proposition  is  this:  (I  read  from  his 
remarks:) 

"  While  it  wag  admitted  on  all  sides  that  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  Territories  was  properly  adapted  to  free 
labor,  and  would  necessarily  be  free  soil  forever;  yet  it  was 
al~o,  with  equal  ununimily,  onccdcd  tliat  there  was  a  purlion 
of  it  where  free  labor  could  never  be  introduced,  owing  to 
the  climate  and  the  peculiar  productions  of  that  portion." 

I  consider  this  proposition  unsound  in  all  its 
parts.  In  the  first  place,  our  own  experience  teaches 
us  that  slaves  will  be  carrier!  wherever  they  are 
permitted  to  go;  that  no  soil  will  be  free  where  thej' 
are  not  excluded  by  law.  They  were  taken  into  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  There  are 
now  five  slaveholding  States  north  of  SG"-*  30': 
Missouri,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, and  Ken- 
tucky. On  a  former  occasion,  I  said  that  slaves 
would  be  valuable  in  any  part  of  the  country,  in 
the  early  stages  of  settlement,  where  the  demand 
for  labor  is  urgent.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  if  this  bill  passes  both  Houses,  and  be- 
comes a  law,  they  will  be  carried  into  every  part 
of  New  Mexico  and  California  which  is  habitable. 
This  will  be  its  practical  effect.  Even  if  the  north- 
ern portion  shall  in  future  years  abolish  slavery, 
it  will  be  left  with  a  black  population — a  burden 
and  an  incumbrance  to  the  white  race,  and  an  im- 
pediment to  its  moral  and  physical  development. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  is  far  more 
objectionable  than  the  first;  and  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly to  hear  that  it  was  conceded  with  unanimity. 
I  deny  that  there  is  any  portion  of  these  Territo- 
ries where  free  labor  can  never  be  introduced.  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  portion  of  the  globe  which 
nature  designed  for  slavery.  It  would  be  an  im- 
peachment of  the  character  and  the  purposes  of 
the  great  Author  of  the  Universe  to  concede  that 
there  is  any  portion  of  the  earth  in  which  we 
cannot  '.'stand  fast  in  the  liberty"  wherewith 
God  has  made  us  free.  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  portion  of  Oregon,  or  New  Mexico,  or  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  cultivation  of  which  slave  labor  is 
indispensable.  The  suggestion  is  as  un.sound  in 
fact  as  it  fS  in  philosophy.  I  do  not  admit  that 
there  is  any  portion  of  those  territories  to  whiclj 
African,  much  less  slave  labor,  is  indispens- 
able. There  is  no  portion  of  it  less  suited  to  white 
lal)or  than  the  southern  portion  of  Spain — none 
which  has  a  more  fiery  sun  than  Andalusia — where 
slavery  does  not  exist.     Besides,  there  is  a  free 
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Indian  population ,  natives  of  the  climate,  willing  to 
work,  sing^ularly  docile,  and  adequate  to  all  the 
demands  for  labor  for  years  to  come. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  heard  the  admission 
that  slave  labor  is  necessary  in  these  Territories. 
But  I  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything  from 
any  quarter.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  impugned,  and  its 
author  charged  with  error  in  advocating  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  thcTerritories  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard  negro  slavery  defended  as 
founded  in  right,  as  justified  by  the  laws  of  God, 
and  lauded  as  "  the  mildest  species  of  bondage 
which  labor  ever  bore  to  capital  on  the  face  of  the 
globe."  I  confess  I  have  been  astonished  at  these 
declarations,  so  different  from  all  I  have  heard  and 
read  of  the  sentiments  of  the  great  men  of  the  Re- 
public from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day.  I 
have  been  taught,  and  taught  by  the  South,  to  re- 
gard slavery  as  an  evil  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  not  as 
agood  to  be  communicated  to  other  communities. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  after  proposing  to 
organize  governments  for  California  and  New  Mexi- 
co, by  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  secretary,  and 
judges,  to  compose  a  temporary  legislature,  with- 
out the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
proceeds:  "  It  was  thought,  that  by  this  means 
'Congress  would  avoid  the  decision  of  this  dis- 
'  tractin^r  question,  leaving  it  to  be  settled  by  tlie 
'.silent  operation  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and 
'  that,  in  case  Congress  should  refuse  to  touch  the 
'  subject,  the  country  would  lie  slaveholding  only 
'fwhere,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  slave  labor  was 
'  effective,  and  free  labor  could  not  maintain  it- 
'sftlf!" 

This  proposition  is  subject  to  the  great  and 
fundamental  objection  I  have  taken  to  the  other. 
It  contams  a  direct  admission,  that  by  the  laws  of 
nature  a  portion  of  the  country  or  territory  will  be 
slaveholding.  I  deny  that  nature  has  any  such 
law.  It  is  the  law  of  man,  doing  violence  to  all 
the  dictates  of  nature,  that  makes  a  country  slave- 
holding,  either  by  its  own  voluntary  act,  or  by  the 
act  of  others  forcing  slavery  upon  it. 

But  the  chief  and  radical  objection  is,  that  it 
contains  a  further  admission  that  the  Territories 
are  to  be  left  open  to  the  introduction  of  slaves — 
that  they  will  be  slaveholding  wherever  slaves  can 
be-carried.  It  is  an  admission  that  the  "  silent 
operation  of  the  Constitution"  will  be  to  make  the 
country  slaveholding,  where  slave  labor  will  be 
effective.  I  consider  it  an  entire  abandonment  of 
northern  ground.  What  is  the  ground  taken  by 
the  North?  It  is,  that  slavery  shall  be  prohibited 
in  the  Territories.  The  act  contains  no  such  pro- 
hibition. It  is  a  complete  surrender  to  the  theories 
and  claims  of  our  friends  of  theSouth.  All  they  con- 
tend fur  is,  that  the  territories  shall  be  open,  and 
they  left  to  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  th-ej-ight 
they  assert  to  carry  their  slaves  into  any  Territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  very  ex- 
tent of  their  demand.  It  leaves  nothing  for  them 
to  ask  or  desire.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  commenced  his 
speech  with  the  assertion  that  all  the  South  de- 
sired was — no  legislation.  This  has  been  con- 
ceded— fully  conceded.  Indeed,  something  more 
has  been  given  up-  It  was  not  enough  to  yield 
all  that  was  asked.  The  Territorial  Government 
is  prohibited  from  legislating  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  This  I  should  not  object  to,  constituted 
as  that  government  is  likely  to  be,  but  for  a  single 
consideration — as  a  precedent,  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance. It  will  constitute  an  arguntent  in  favor 
of  e.xtending  the  same  prohibition  to  the  legis- 
lative assemblies,  when  they  shall  be  hereafter 
created.  But  I  will  not  look  beyond  the  present. 
I  take  it  as  it  is.  The  Territorial  Government  is 
prohibited  from  legislating;  Congress  does  not  le- 
gislate; and  slavery  will  extend  itself  over  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  It  will  enter  .the 
great  basin;  it  will  take  possession  of  the  mari- 
time valley  of  California — the  American  Italy;  and 
when  planted  there,  neither  you,  sir,  nor  I,  nor 
our  children,  will  live  to  see  it  eradicated. 

And,  with  this  assurance,  which  no  man  can 
reasonably  doubt,  we  are  invited  to  leave  this  mat- 
tfer"to  the  silent  operation  of  the  Constitution;" 
when  we  all  know  that  ihe  Constitution  does  no 
more  than  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  legislate 
for  the  Territories.  It  is  an  invitation  to  us  to 
leave  this  power  unexercised,  and  to  let  slavery 


extend  itself  wherever  self-interest  can  carry  it.  It 
is  the  same  argument  that  was  used  in  the  Federal 
Convention  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Our  fathers  were  invited  to  leave  the  whole  subject 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  the  argument  which 
has  been  ernployed  on  all  occasions  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery.  It 
was  urged  against  restrictions  upon  Louisiana, 
against  restrictions  upon  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river,  against  restrictions  upon  the  ter- 
ritory west  and  norlhwest  of  the  Mississippi,  when 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Did  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  yield  to  these  persuasions 
of  self-interest.'  No,  sir,  they  refused  to  accede  to 
them.  They  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Territories.  They  considered  it  as  a  po- 
litical question,  proper  only  to  be  decided  by  them- 
selves,and  not  to  be  shuffled  ofTupon  the  Judiciary. 
They  met  the  responsibility  like  men,  and  decided 
it  according  to  the  dictates  of  duly  and  right.  This 
scheme  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  be 
a  compromise,  secujes  nothing  to  the  North.  To  the 
South  it  yields  up  all.  It  concedes  all  that  is  asked, 
all  that  is  desired.  It  imposes  no  restriction;  it 
sets  up  no  barrier;  it  leaves  the  whole  field  open  to 
be  entered  and  taken  possession  of,  unresisted  and 
unopposed.  It  is  an  unconditional  surrender;  it 
has  not  even  the  grace  of  a  capitulation  upon 
terms. 

If  eentlemen  suppose  this  proposition  will  calm 
the  prevailing  excitement,  they  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. What  does  it  contain  calculated  to  allay 
agitation  in  the  North  ?  Does  it  concede  anything 
to  the  non-slaveholding  States?  No,  sir.  It  ex- 
cludes slavery  nowhere — not  even  in  Oregon.  It 
'only  continues  her  prohibition  in  force  for  three 
months  after  the  first  meeting  of  her  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  prohibition  is  then  to  cease. 
From  that  moment  slaves  may  be  introduced,  un- 
less the  prohibition  is  reenacted.  They  will  not 
be  excluded  then,  if  Congress  shall  disapprove  the 
reenactment.  Oregftn  comes  here  with  an  organic 
law  prohibiting  slavery  forever;  and  we  throw  it 
back  upon  her  with  a  mere  temporary  vitality. 
We  virtually  invite  her  to  reconsider  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  passed  without  due  reflection,  or  as  if,  on 
further  deliberation,  she  may  think  it  advisable  to 
receive  slaves  into  her  bosom.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  do  any  act.  She  has  only  to 
be  passive.  We  virtually  repeal  the  prohibition. 
And  this  the  committee  give  us  to  calm  excitement! 
Sir,  I  consider  this  whole  scheme  of  legislation 
unworthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  country, 
unworthy  of  our  fathers,  unworthy  of  ourselves. 
It  is  comiTiended  to  us,  that  Congress  may  avoid 
the  decision  of  the  question.  It  is  an  evasion  of 
responsibility,  which  will  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
It  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  future  agitation,  vastly 
more  profound  and  exciting  than  this.  It  is  a  tem- 
porary colonization  of  this  controversy,  to  be  sent 
out  to  the  Pacific  to  stir  up  dissension  among  the 
first  settlers,  and  then  to  be  brought  back  here,  after 
a  time,  to  renew  agitation  among  ourselves.  It 
will  turn  out,  like  every  other  device  of  timidity, 
which  shrinks  from  one  embarrassment  only  to 
plunge  deeper  into  another. 

But,  sir,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  our 
case  is  not  utterly  void  of  hope.  We  are  flattered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  the  assu- 
rance, that  Congress  will  be  at  liberty  hereafter  to 
give  us  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  run  out  the 
line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific.  He  considers  the 
arrangement  temporary. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Calhoun.]  He  has  pronounced  it 
permanent.  And,  what  is  eminently  worthy  of 
attention,  the  bill  was  to  speak  for  itself.  It  was 
so  announced.  Well,  sir,  it  has  spoken  for  several 
members  of  the  committee;  and  it  is  so  artfully  or 
so  inartificially  contrived,  that  it  speaks  a  totally 
different  language  in  each  case. 

But  let  us  pause  and  survey  this  bow  of  promise 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  hung  out 
in  the  distance  forourencouragementand  hope — the 
Missouri  compromise.  When  it  presents  itself,  I 
shall  be  opposed  to  it — utterly,  irreconcilably;  be- 
cause it  will  extend  slavery  where  it  does  not  exist; 
because  it  would  subvert  the  laws  of  Mexico  which 
have  abolished  slavery,  and  introduce  it  where  it 
is  prohibited.  It  bears  no  analogy  to  the  com- 
promise of  1820.  That  settlement  of  the  question, 
which  was  confined  to  Louisiana,  contracted  the 


area  of  slavery.  This  would  extend  it.  The 
whole  of  Louisiana  was  open  to  the  introduction 
of  slaves.  Slavery  nominally  existed  there.  But 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  north 
of  36°  30',  the  territory  was  nearly  uninhabited. 
The  compromise  irivaded  no  right.  It  was  no  act 
of  abolition  or  emancipation;  but  it  prohibited  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  areas  over  which,  without 
such  a  prohibition,  it  would  have  been  extended. 
Plow  widely  different  is  this  proposition?  It  is  to 
extend  slavery  where,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
public  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  it  cannot  go  or 
exist.  It  is  a  proposition  to  establish  slavery  by 
law  in  a  district  of  country  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  equal  to  the 
entire  area  of  Fi-ance  or  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
On  every  principle  of  justice  and  right  I  shall  be 
opposed  to  it;  justice  to  ourselves,  to  our  national 
character,  and  to  the  future  millions  who  are  to 
occupy  the  great  Pacific,  or  maritine  valley  of 
California— -literally  the  Italy  of  America,  in  all 
but  the  monuments  and  classical  recollections  of 
the  other.  Let  us  look  at  this  question  practically. 
The  proposed  compromise  would  carry  out  the 
line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific,  and  prohibit  slavery 
north  of  it.  Let  us  see  the  geographical  divisions 
it  would  make.  It  would  divide  New  Mexico  just 
above  Santa  Fe,  leaving  that  city  and  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  State  or  Territory  to  the  South. 
How  is  the  distinction  between  free  and  slave 
territory  to  be  maintained?  Are  we  to  have 
two  Territories  with  separate  political  organiza- 
tions, or  only  one  with  an  astronomical  line  sep- 
arating the  bond  from  the  free  ?  Passing  New 
Mexico,  the  compromise  line  would  cross  the  Sierra 
Madre,  or  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  entera  dis- 
trict but  little  explored,  but,  so  far  as  known,  bar- 
ren and  almost  worthless — leaving  a  strip  of  three 
parallels  of  latitude  to  the  South.  It  would  next 
graze  the  great  basin  of  California — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  geographical  conform- 
ation of  this  continent — represented  by  Fremont 
as  Asiatic  rather  than  American  in  its  character. 
It  is  five  hundred  miles  in  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions, enclosed  by  mountains — the  Sierra  Madre 
on  one  side  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  other — 
and  has  its  own  systeins  of  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  sterile,  but  with  numerous  and 
in  some  cases  extensive  tracts  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. Passing  the  great  basin  without  touching  it, 
the  compromise  line  would  cross  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  enter  the  maritime  valley  of  California, 
five  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one  hiindred  and 
fifty  in  width  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
chain, which  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  to  the  coast 
range  on  the  Pacific.  This  valley — the  finest  in  the 
western  hemisphere — is  represented  by  Fremont 
as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Italy  in  extent, 
in  climate,  and  in  its  capacity  for  production.  It 
is  the  natural  region  of  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
and  of  the  infinite  variety  of  grains  and  fruits 
which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  tropical  climates. 
Though  much  further  north,  it  has  all  the  mild- 
ness of  the  tropical  regions  on  the  eastern  face  of 
this  continent.  The  compromise  line  would  sever 
this  noble  valley  latitudinally,  leaving  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  North  and  one  hundred  to  the 
South.  It  yields  nothing,  to  the  production  of 
which  slave  labor  is  necessary.  Slavery  would  go 
there  as  a  bane  and  a  hinderance,  rather  than  as  an 
aid,  even  to  production.  Why,  then,  seek  to  intro- 
duce it,  when  no  good  purpose  is  to  be  answered — 
when  it  can  only  prove  an  element  of  unmixed 
evil?  Why  sever  a  region  which  nature  designed 
for  unity  in  its  geographical  conformation,  its  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  capacity  for  production  ?  How  is 
the  social  distinction  which  the  comprohnise  line 
would  introduce  to  be  preserved  inviolate?  Will 
you  have  two  governments,  or  one  with  an  ima- 
ginary line  to  define  the  boundary  between  slavery 
and  freedom?  Sir,  this  whole  scheme  of  division 
is  wrong  in  all  its  elements — geographically,  po- 
litically, morally  wrong — and  1  will  have  no  part 
in  it. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  would  be  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  applied  to  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Bad  as  it  would  be,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  coTnmittee  is  still  worse.  It  leaves  all  open: 
it  surrenders  all.  It  will  dedicate  the  whole  of  this 
noble  valley  to  slavery,  and  exclude  from  it  the 
freemen  of  the  North,  who  will  not  go  where  their 
labor  is  to  be  degraded  by  mingling  it  with   the 
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labor  of  blacks.  Sir,  there  were  gallant  bands 
from  the  North  and  West,  who  "  coined  their 
hearts  and  dropped  their  blood  for  drachmas"  on 
the  ensanguined  plains  of  Mexico,  to  make  this 
acquisition.  They  are  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
sympathy  on  the  one  hand,  or  injuslice  on  the 
other.  But  against  their  fathers  and  their  chil- 
dren, you  will  by  this  act  put  forth  an  edict  of 
perpetual  ei^fclusion  from  an  inheritance  purchased 
by  filial  and  paternal  blood. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  We  have  been  accused,  for  the 
last  two  years,  of  making  war  on  Mexico  to  ob- 
tain territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  We 
have  denied  the  truth  of  these  imputations.  We 
have  resented  them  as  doing  injustice  to  our  in- 
tentions. And  yet,  sir,  the  treaty  is  hardly  rati- 
fied before  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  the 
American  Senate  to  extend  slavery  to  the  territory 
we  have  acquired.  How  can  we  stand  up,  in  the 
face  of  the  civilized  world,  and  deny  these  impu- 
tations, if  the  proposition  of  leaving  these  territo- 
ries open  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  is  consum- 
mated } 

1  do  entreat  our  southern  friends  earnestly,  sol- 
emnly, not  to  press  this  measure  upon  us:  I  mean 
that  of  insisting  on  the  right  to  carry  slaves  into 
New  Mexico  and  California.  I  say  to  you  in  sin- 
cerity and  with  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  that  the  northern  feeling  can  go 
rto  further  in  this  direction.  I  appeal  to  you, 
through  the  memory  of  the  past,  to  do  ns  the 
justice  we  have  rendered  to  you.  You  asked  for 
Florida.  You  said  it  shut  you  out  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  was  an  inlet  for  political  intrigue 
and  social  disorganization.  It  was  necessary  for 
your  safety.  VVe  united  with  you  to  obtain  it. 
Our  blood,  our  treasure  was  freely  shared  with  you 
in  making  the  acquisition.  We  gave  it  up  to  you 
without  reserve.  You  asked  for  Texas.  It  was 
said  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  control  of 
your  commercial  rivals.  It  was  necessary  to  your 
safety.  You  said  it  would  become  a  theatre  for 
the  intrigues  of  abolitionism.  Your  slave  popu- 
lation might  be  endangered  without  it.  We  united 
with  you  again,  and  gave  you  back,  by  legislation 
and  arms,  what  you  had  lost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  by  diplomacy.  We  have  now  acquired 
free  territory.  We  ask  only  that  it  may  remain 
free.  Do  not  ask  us  to  unite  with  you  in  extend- 
ing slavery  to  it.  We  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  slavery  where  it  exists.  We  cannot  sanction 
its  extension,  directly  or  indirectly,  where  it  does 
not  exist.  And  if  iheaulhority  of  the  United  States 
is  exerted  for  this  purpose — if  slavery  is  carried  into 
and  established,  as  it  will  l)e  by  this  bill,  in  the  ter- 
ritory we  have  acquired — 1  am  constrained  to  say — 
I  say  it  in  sorrow — the  bond  of  confidence  which 
unites  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  will  be  rent 
asunder,  and  years  of  alienation  and  unkindness 
may  intervene  before  it  can  be  restored,  if  ever,  in 
its  wonted  tenacity  and  strength.  Not  that  I  have 
any  present  fears  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I 
have  not.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  far  ruder 
shocks  than  any  possible  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion can  give.  But  what  I  fear  is,  that  the  current 
of  reciprocal  kindness  and  confidence,  which  runs 
through  every  portion  of  the  community,  perva- 
ding, refreshing,  invigorating  all,  may  be  turned  out 
of  its  course,  and  forced  into  channels  to  which  the 
comi^on  feeling  is  alien,  and  in  which  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  fountain  of  bitterness  and  strife. 
i  conjure  you,  then,  to  avoid  all  this.  Ask  us  not 
to  do  what  every  principle  we  have  been  taught, 
and  taught  by  your  fathers,  to  venei'ate,  condemns 
as  unnatural  and  unjust. 

Mr.  BUTLER  made  a  brief  explanation  of  his 
remarks  of  yesterday,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dix. 


SPEECH  OP  MR.  DAYTON. 
Mr.  DAYTON  said:  Whatever  may  have  been 
ray  intention  once,  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  under  existing 
circumstances,  I  shall  not  venture  upon  an  elaborate 
speech.  I  understand,  however,  that  those  gentle- 
men who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
pas.sage  of  this  bill,  have  determined  to  sit  it  out, 
and  therefore,  the  little  I  have  to  say  I  will  say 
now.  I  have  no  purpose,  I  repeat,  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  It 
has  been  traced,  I  believe,  from  the  legislation  of 


Moses  down  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
from  a  system  of  ethics  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Israel,  down  to  a  system  of  ethics  of  which  we  are 
ourselves  the  authors.  If  any  practical  purpose 
is  to  be  attained  by  this  course  of  aigumcnt,  I,  at 
least,  am  ignoiant  of  it,  while  I  caTinoi  but  see  that 
it  is  pVoductive  of  much  asperity  of  feeling.  For 
myself,  proposing  to  do  Utile  else  than  to  justify 
the  single  vote  which  I.shall  give  to  my  constitu- 
ents, I  shall  overlook  all  such  matters.  This  bill 
has  been  reported  by  the  committee,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  as  a  bill  of  compromise,  and, 
for  one,  I  am  disposed  to  look  at  it  as  so  intended. 
It  is  at  least  a  mode  of  settlement  of  this  contro- 
verted question,  if  not  a  compromise. 

[Mr.  MANGUM  (Mr.  Dayton  giving  way) 
moved  an  adjournment — lost.] 

Mr.  DAYTON  proceeded.  It  is  no  affectation, 
when  I  say  of  the  result  of  this  motion,  that  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt an  elaborate  speech,  and  1  have  only  to  hope 
that  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  sparing  of  time 
to  others,  will  not  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  make 
sure  of  a  little  more  time  for  themselves,  and  that 
in  point  of  fact  they  may  dispose  of  the  question 
before  another  sun  shall  rise. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  committee  as 
a  compromise  bill.  I  do  not  participate  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  the  feelings  of  those  gentlemen 
on  either  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  have  de- 
nounced the  course  of  this  committee,  or  of  any 
member  of  the  committee,  as  "evasive,  cowardly, 
or  skulking."  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Although  I 
shall  vote  against  this  bill,  I  am  yet  disposed,  I 
repeat,  to  do  justice  to  the  committee;  to  look  upon 
the  measure  as  a  fairly  meant  elfort  at  settlement. 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  in  many  of  its  aspects  to  be 
straightforward,  manly,  and  bold.  The  South,  and 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  feelings  of  the  South, 
put  themselves  distinctly  upon  their  notion  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  as  it  now  is  applicable  to 
the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  California.  If  they 
have  erred  in  judgment  and  the  case  can  be  fairly 
tested,  their  hopes  are  gone  and  gone  forever.  My 
honorable  friend  from  "New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat,  seems  to  think  that  this 
liill  yields  to  the  South  all  that  they  ever  asked, 
to  wit,  that  the  matter  remain  as  it  is.  Sir,  they 
have  asked  much  more.  They  have  asked  that 
the  provisional  law  which  excludes  slavery  from 
Oregon,  shall  not  be  ratified  in  the  bill  before  us. 
The  South  has  asked,  furthermore,  that  by  acts  of 
affirmative  legislation  they  should  be  secured  the 
privilege  of  taking  slaves  to  New  Mexico  and 
California.  This  bill  provides,  in  substance,  that 
the  law  shall  remain  there  as  it  now  is,  putting  the 
South  upon  their  constitutional  rights  for  power 
to  carry  their  slaves  there.  If  they  have  erred  in 
regard  to  the  law,  as  I  believe  in  my  conscience 
they  have,  and  the  matter  can  Ue  fairly  got  into 
the  courts,  their  case  is  gone.  For  one,  then,  I  am 
disposed  to  exempt  all  engaged  in  concocting  this 
bill,  from  the  imputation  of  "  skulking  or  dodg- 
ing" the  question  in  controversy,  and  more  par- 
ticularly would  I  exempt  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, [.VLr.  Phelps,]  of  all  others,  from  this 
charge.  He  stands  in  a  position  which  should  at 
least  shelter  him  at  the  hands  of  friends  and  foes 
from  all  such  imputation. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  there  is  nothing  evasive 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  distrust  litigation,  or 
who  believe  there  may  possibly  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  result,  or  who  think  it  expedient  at  once,  by 
public  law,  to  end  the  question,  and  conceive  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  do  so, — there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  thfir  saying  to  Congress,  Legislate,  act 
upon  the  subject  according  to  your  rights.  I  feel 
the  force  of  a  remark  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  law  is  as 
we  contend  for  it,  to  wit:  that  slavery  can  exist 
only  by  municipal  law,  and  there  being  no  munici- 
pal law  there,  I  feel  it  to  be  some  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness when  we  shrink  from  the  position  in  which 
this  bill  places  us.  It  may  be,  though  I  trust  not, 
that  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  have  cause 
to  regret  that  this  plan  of  settlement  has  not  been 
adopted.  Still,  I  propose  voting  against  this  bill; 
and  to  justify  myself  to  my  constituents,  I  shall 
assign  a  tew  reasons.  In  doing  so,  I  address  myself 
rather  to  them  than  to  the  South.  I  shall  assume, 
therefore,  that  which  southern  friends  would  say 
ought  to  be  proved, — I  shall  assume,  in  the  first 


place,  that  slavery  and  the  existence  of  slavery  is  an 
evil;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
retard  the  growth,  and  to  interfere  with  the  pros- 
perity, of  any  country  where  it  may  fix  itself.  I  go 
into  no  ai'gumentfor  the  purpose  of  proving  these 
positions.  If  the  appearance  of  those  lines  of  coun- 
try, bordered  upon  one  aide  by  slaveand  on  theother 
by  free  institutions,  do  not  prove  it;  if  the  market 
value  of  the  land  on  the  respective  sides  of  such 
line  do  not  prove  it;  if  the  more  speedy  settlement 
of  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other,  do  not 
prove  it;  if  the  moi'e  productive  labor,  man  for 
man,  of  the  one  side,  as  compared  with  the  other, 
do  not, prove  it, — no  system  of  argument  can  prove 
it.  If  it  be  not  self-evident  that  a  system  which 
affords  to  labor  at  least  the  chance  of  personal 
reward,  and  the  hope  of  an  improved  condition,  be 
not  better  than  that  which  holds  out  no  hope — 
which  says  only  to  its  subjects,  eat,  drink,  and  die! 
— if  it  be  not  self  evident  that  the  one  is  preferable 
to  the  other  as  a  means  of  developing  the  resources 
of  a  country — I  repeat,  that  no  system  of  argument- 
ation can  prove  it.  On  the  other  hand,  experience 
warns  us  that  all  this  discussion  upon  slavery, 
upon  its  merits  or  demerits  as  a  moral  or  political 
institution,  ends  in  nothing  except  in  exasperating 
and  destroying  the  kind  feeling  that  ought  to  exist 
in  this  Chamber. 

Sir,  I  mean,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  my  vote,  to 
assume  the  other  position,  which  has  Ijeen  so  much 
discussed  in  this  Chamber,  to  wit:  that  Congress 
has  the  legislative  right  to  inhibit  the  introduction 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  1  have  discussed 
that  question  on  one  if  not  on  two  occasions  before, 
and  have  proved  it,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction; 
and  other  gentlemen  who  have  discussed  it  around 
me  have  proved  it,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  world.  There  has  been  nothing,  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  my  legislative  experience  that  has  given 
me  so'  much  surprise  as  the  diversity  of  opmion 
which  I  have  found  suddenly  to  spring  up  upon 
this  question — a  diversity  of  opinion  separated  by 
a  political,  or  rather  a  slave  and  free  line.  I  have 
found  able  lawyers,  sound  jurists,  taking  one  or 
the  other  side  of^this  question,  as  they  happened 
to  be  north  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line! 
It  is  a  melancholy  comment  on  human  nature. 
The  fault  must  be  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
perhaps  on  both  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  fact  is  so. 
But,  sir,  so  far  as  precedent  or  as  judicial  authnrity 
is  concerned — so  far  asadjudicated  cases  settle  any- 
thing— there  is  not  a  case  or  a  dictum  to  my  knowl- 
edge which  sustains  the  position  that  municipal 
law  is  not  necessary  to  protect  slavery,  or  that  you 
have  not  the  right  to  inhibit  the  introduction  cf  it 
into  the  Territories.  And  I  am  now  happy  to 
understand,  if  I  am  able  to  understand  the  views 
of  gentlemen  who  favor  this  compromise,  that  they 
practically  abandon  the  principle  for  which  they 
had  before  contended. 

It  had  been  argued  here  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  by  my  honorable  friend  before 
me,  [Mr.  Berrien,]  and  by  other  Senators  of 
the  South,  that  the  power  to  inhibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories  does  not  exist.  Now,  what  is  this 
law  .'  Do  you  not  here,  by  legislative  act,  recog- 
nize the  existence  and  validity  of  a  law  which 
excludes  slavery,  for  three  months  at  least,  from 
the  Territory  of  Oregon.'  Clearly  so.  And  if  it 
can  be  done  for  three  months,  I  need  not  say  it 
can  be  done  for  a  thousand  years.  But  you  go 
further,  and  you  pi'ovide  that  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature may  reenact  the  law. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  [Remark  not  understood, 
but  supposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Dayton's  posi- 
tion.] 

Mr.  DAYTON.  And  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolinia  represent  the  committee  as  holding  out 
a  compromise  or  arrangement  which,  when  the 
time  comes,  they  will  not  feci  themselves  bound  to 
keep;  thus  "keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear,  but  br'eakirii;  it  to  the  hope?" 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Not  at  all.  The  committee 
did  not  deride  the  question  of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  did  not  suppose  that 
a  leo-islative  act  by  Congress  could  make  it  consti- 
tutional or  otherwise. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Exactly;  but  the  Senator  from  ' 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  see,  that  if  they  vole  for  the  continuance  of 
the  local  laws  of  the  Territory,  it  is  assuming  that 
they  are  constitutional. 
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Mr.  CALHOUN.  We  did  not  decide  whether 
they  were  cnnstituiional  or  not. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Then  the  Senator  from  South 
Cfirolinii  and  those  who  jjo  with  hiin  are  just  in 
this  position:  They  vote  for  extendinej  a  law  now 
in  existence  in  tiie  Territory  of  Oregon  which  they 
believe  to  he  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  We  inserted  the  words  if 
not  iuconsist'pnt  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Then  the  Senator  puts  him- 
self in  the  awkward  position,  that  when  this  law 
is  reiinacted  in  Oregon,  and  comes  back  for  our 
approval,  these  southern  irentlemen,  who  hold  out 
to  us  this  measure  as  a  means  of  settling  therques- 
tion,  will  turn  round  and  say,  the  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional, and  vole  atraiiist  it  ! 

Mr.  DFCKINSO.V.  The  court  may  say  other- 
wi.'se.  We  do  not  call  upon  the  courts  to  decide 
for  us.  It  is  a  matter  aliunde  the  question  of  sla- 
very. We  are  now  on  a  question  of  constitutional 
power. 

Mr,  CALHOUN.     [Not  heard.  ] 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  lie  good  enough  to  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion ?  When  this  law  comes  back  from  Oregon, 
forliidding  the  intrnduc'.iion  of  slavery,  do  southern 
gentlemen,  who  tender  tliis  measure  to  us  as  a 
compromise,  niean  to  -sustain  it.' 

Mr.  CALHOU^T.  Southern  gentlemen  are  per- 
fertly  indifft'rpnt  on  the  sul)ject. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  The  Senator  does  not  answer 
mv  question.  I  beg,  very  respectfully,  as:ain  to 
ask,  if  the  law  be  returned  here  again  for  our  ap- 
proval, whether  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
with  hts  friends  intend  to  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  I  do  not.  1  believe  it  to  be 
unfonstiiMiionnl. 

Mr.  D.\  YTON.  I  have  at  last  got  my  answer. 
Then  let  me  say,  that  this  action  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  Oregon,  amounts  to  nothing; 
its  effect  will  only  be  to  delay  action  upon  the 
question,  and  thus  drive  ns  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.  The  three  months  are  nothing;  for  after 
the  law  has  been  reenarted  by  the  teriitorial  legis- 
lature, and  southern  Senators,  when  the  law  is 
returned  to  us  for  our  sanction,  are  asked  to  sus- 
tain it  as  part  of  the  compromise  they  now  offer, 
thev  sav,  No,  we  cannot;  it  is  unconstitutional. 
-  Mr.  CLAYTO.V.  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey will  permit  me,  he  is  under  a  misapprehension. 
He  speins  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  laws  of 
Oregon  must  conie  her*"  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  in  this. 
Congress  reserves  to  itself  the  power  to  disapprove 
or  annul  the  law;  and  unle.^s  Congress  does  this, 
it  remains  in  force.  The  affirnjative  action  of  Con- 
gress is  not  necessary  to  give  to  the  Territorial 
enactments  the  operation  of  laws. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  if  so, 
it  is  a  mere  play  upon  terms,  or  rather  an  evasion 
of  the  point.  It  amounts  to  precisely  the  same 
thin?.  Any  person  in  Congress  can  raise  the 
question  for  affirmative  or  negative  action. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me 
to  interrupt  him,  the  difference  is  a  most  essential 
one.  If  the  approval  of  Congress  were  required 
to  ?ive  force  to  theTerritorial  laws,  it  would  require 
the  concurrence  of  both  Hoitses,  and  the  Execu- 
tive; but  since  the  law  is  valid,  unless  disapproved 
by  Coni'ress,  if  either  House,  or  the  Executive, 
refuse  to  disapprove  it,  the  act  is  valid.  It  is  a 
difference  of  one  to  three.  It  may  be  rejected  by 
a  union  of  the  three,  but  not  by  one  branch  of  the 
legislative  power. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  But,  sir,  are  we  to  remain  in 
peace  under  the  force  and  effect  of  this  compro- 
mise, or  are  we  not?  It  would  seem  that  the  Sen- 
ator's notion  is,  that  it  merely  increases  our  chances. 
If  we  can  have  the  aid  of  our  southern  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  settlement  into  effect; 
if  we  can  be  assured  of  that,  then  there  will  be 
someihin<i:  effected  by  the  cotnpromise;  but  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  says,  we  cannot  have 
his  vote  on  this  question.  ' 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  What  assurance  do  you  re- 
quire? 

Mr.  DAYTON.  The  assurance  that  we  require 
^s,  that  they  who  now  sustain  this  com[iromise 
will  here  announce  their  intention,  their  willing- 
riess  hereafter,  to  sustain  all  laws  made  in  conform- 
ity with  it.  H^re  is  the  act:  the  twenty-sixth  arti- 
£.le  requires,  ^hat  ".«ill  the  laws"  (of  the  Territorial 


Legislature)  "shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
'  of  the  United  States;  and  if  disapproved,  shall  be 
'  null  and  void."  They  are  to  come  here  to  be 
submitted  h)  us  for — what?  Why,  for  action  in 
some  way;  not  to  be  laid  simply  on  your  Secre- 
tary's table  and  never  afterwards  heard  of.  It 
implies  that  there  is  to  be  action,  affirmative  or 
negative,  on  the  subject;  but  whether  so  or  not,  if 
they  be  submitted  here,  I  ask  again,  whether  our 
southern  friends,  who  now  hold  out  to  us  the  olive- 
branch,  may  not  move  that  negative  action  be  had 
against  this  law  as  unconstitutional?  and  if  so,  will 
you  sustain  the  law?  If  not,  we  do  not  advance 
one  step  by  this  bill.  I  thought,  in  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  my  heart,  that  this  matter,  being 
settled  upon  the  basis  of  what  you  call  a  compro- 
mise, that  when  this  law  had  been  returned  to  us, 
there  would  be  no  further  difficulty;  that  all  gen- 
tlemen would  come  forward  to  its  support,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  compromise. 
But  it  seems  I  was  mistaken;  and  if  so,  I  must 
say,  there  is  less  in  the  compromise,  and  in  the 
action  of  the  committee,  than  I  had  originally  sup- 
posed. 

I  have  said  that  I  shall  assume,  for  the  purpose 
of  my  vote  at  least,  that  slavery  is  an  evil;  and 
that  I  shall  assume  also  the  right  of  Congress  to 
inhibit  its  introduction  into  the  Territories.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  will  leave  the  question  of 
such  inhibition  one  of  mere  expediency.  And 
'here  permit  me  to  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  we,  by  our  excited  dis- 
cussions, have  been  instrumental — and  I  lay  it  not 
as  a  sin  to  one  side  of  the^Chamber  rather  than 
the  other — but  we  have  been  instrumental,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  getting  up  a  factitious  exciteinent 
upon  this  subject.  I  believe  that,  in  the  nature  of 
the  question,  there  is  no  serious  call  for  this  deep 
feeling  which  it  is  said  f)ervades  the  country.  No 
man  pretends  to  believe  that  slavery  can  ever  get 
into  the  Territory  of  Oregon;  and  I  think  very 
few  believe  that  slavery  can  ever,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  fi.x  itself  in  California.  That  a  few 
slaves  will  get  there  in  the  early  settlenaent  of  the 
country,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  that  slavery  will 
ever  fix  itself  permanently,  as  a  settled  institution, 
in  that  country,  I  do  not  believe.  From  all  ac- 
counts, we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  phys- 
ically adapted  to  none  of  those  sources  of  industry 
to  which  the  planting  States  devote  themselves. 
It  grows  no  cotton,  sugar,  tol)acco,  or  rice;  it  is  a 
grain-growing  and  grazing  country.  Besides,  Cal- 
ifornia is  qualified  for  agricultural  purposes  only 
by  means  of  irrigation,  through  portions  of  the 
year.  They  have  rains  there  for  six  months,  and 
drought  for  the  balance  of  the  year;  it  is  either 
feast  or  famine  with  thein.  The  growth  of  grain 
or  anything  else  by  process  of  irrigation  is  not  cal- 
culated for  slaves;  and,  in  my  judgment,  this  fact, 
with  others,  will  forever  prevent  California  from 
becoming  permanently  a  slave  State.  Still,  I  am 
not  disposed — the  North  is  not  disposed — to  take 
the  chance;  we  are  not  disposed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try open,  if  by  any  fair  act  of  legislation  we  can 
shut  it  against  the  admission  of  slaves.  But  we 
aie  here  met  with  the  geiieral  charge  against  the 
North  of  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  South; 
we  are  charged,  heretofore  and  now,  as  faithless 
to  our  compromises.  This  has  been  rung  in  our 
ears  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year. 
Sir,  I  deny  it,  in  the  whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  If 
we. look  at  our  past  history,  we  will  see,  that  while 
the  South  has  lately  made  imiTiense  strides  in  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  the  North,  the  free  North, 
has,  in  comparison  at  least,  made  none  at  all.  So 
far  from  the  North  forsaking  her  compromises, 
they  have  always  remained  steadfast;  but  I  cannot 
say  the  same  for  the  South.  The  first  compromise 
on  the  question  of  slave  territory,  as  I  have  on  a 
prior  occasion  said,  was  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Then  the  two  parties  in  this  country 
had  before  them  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  the 
North  and  the  South  saw  the  respective  portions 
of  country  to  which  free  labor  and  slave  labor 
would  thereafter  be  confined;  and  they  compro- 
mised the  question  with  a  view  to  the  state  of 
things  which  was  then  before  them.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  passed  by,  and  the  South  had  filled  up 
all  its  slave  territory,  when,  with  a  southern  Ex- 
ecutive, we  acquired  Louisiana — then  Florida — 
all  slave  territories.  This  opened  the  question 
anew;  but  after  an  agitation  unparalleled  in  our 


political  history,' the  matter  was  again  settled  by 
the  Missouri  compromise — the  line  of  36°  30'. 
The  North  has  not  nnw  one  solitary  foot  of  coun- 
try except  that  which  they  had  under  this  com- 
promise of  ]820. 

A  Senator.     We  have  Iowa. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  Oregon, 
but  all  the  title  that  we  have  now  to  either  of  them 
we  had  then.  At  the  time  of  that  compromise  we 
had  all  the  country  we  have  now.  But  another 
quarter  of  a  century  passed  by,  arjd  the  South 
again  filled  up  every  foot  of  territory  allotted  to 
her  by  the  Missouri  compromise;  not  an  acre 
remained  for  the  further  spread  of  her  institution. 
Without  Texas,  or  some  other  foreign  acquisition, 
notanotherslaveState  could  have  been  added  to  the 
Union  through  all  time;  you  had  got  to  "  the  end 
of  your  tether."  But  then,  through  the  agency 
of  another  slave  Administration,  disregarding  past 
coinpromises,  you  annexed  Texas.  And  on  that 
occasion  I  felt  assured  you  would  not  stop  there, 
and  so  expressed  myself. 

1  then  put  myself  on  record,  (and  it  will  be  so 
found  in  my  printed  remarks  then  made,)  I  ven- 
tured my  character  with  posterity  upon  the  pre- 
diction that  the  South  would  never  rest  content 
with  a  limit  this  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Little 
did  I  suppose,  that  less  than  three  short  years 
would  verify  the  prophecy.  I  say,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  so  far  as  compromises  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  free  and  slave  territory  are  concerned,  the 
North  from  the  beginning  has  stood  by  every 
compromise,  whilst  the  South  has  stood  by  none. 
As  soon  as  the  territory  allotted  to  it  by  past  com- 
promises was  filled  up,  it  has  reached  out  its  hand 
to  grasp  at  and  secure  more.  And  yet  the  North 
is  constantly  berated  as  faithless  to  its  compro- 
mises, as  aggressive  in  its  policy.  Never  wa.s 
there  a  more  unjust  and  groundless  clamor;  and 
yet  I  regret,  even  under  these  circumstances,  that 
this  question  of  slavery  is  now  here;  that  it  ia 
made  a  matter  of  excitement  in  the  country  at 
large.  I  would  have  been  willing  almost,  (if  it 
could  have  been  silently  done,)  that  we  should 
have  trusted  the  settlement  of  these  Territories  to 
the  effect  of  natural  causes.  But,  sir,  we  are  here 
in  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  we  are  driven  to 
vote  upon  the  question,  and,  as  I  have  said  on 
other  occasions,  whenever  I  am  forced  into  a  po- 
sition which  compels  me  to  vote  upon  a  question 
involving,  or  seeming  to  involve  slavery,  I  can 
vote  but  in  one  way.  My  honorable  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,]  who  so  eloquently 
addressed  the  Senate,  tells  us  that  we  do  not  mul- 
tiply slaves  at  all  by  extending  them  over  these 
Territories;  that  it  is  a  mere  diffusion  and  not  an 
increase  of  slaves  He  appeals  to  us,  asking  whether 
we  desire  that  they  shall  be  penned  up  with  their 
negroes  until  squalid  poverty  come  over  theiTi; 
until  negro  and  white  man  shall  be  buried  in  one 
common  grave?  No,  no;  God  forbid  I  I  have  heard 
from  no  man  from  a  free  State  anything  that  looks 
like  such  a  position.  But  is  it  not  a  received  prin- 
ciple, or  at  least  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  frontier 
population  will  increase  faster  than  one  in  a  crowd- 
ed interior?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  increase  of 
the  slaves  of  the  South  depends  much  upon  ■their 
market  value?  I  speak  it  with  all  respect,  but  do 
or  do  not  masters  encourage  marriage  on  their 
plantations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  refer- 
ence to  this  circumstance? 

A  Senator.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Senators  from  the  South  cer- 
tainly know  much  better  than  I  do  as  to  this;  but 
wiU  they  say  tome  that,  in  their  judgment,  slaves 
would  increase  as  fast  as  they  now  do  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  if  there  were  no  such  outlet,  no 
such  demand,  no  such  high  prices?  Do  not  these 
give  encouragement  to  a  multiplication  of  slaves? 
It  would  be  strange,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all 
that  we  know  of  the  nature  of  things,  if  this  were 
not  so.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  their  numbers 
will  increase  as  the  numbers  of  whites  increase, 
which  is  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  facilitiea 
afforded  them  for  increase — the  ready  means  of 
support  and  their  market  value.  But  as  to  pen- 
ning them  up  until  the  South  shall  become  one  great 
charnel-house,  no  man,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
ever  dreamed  of  it.  But  as  the  country  of  the 
South  is  yet  sparsely  settled,  it  will  be  centuries 
before  anything  of  the  kind  could  occur.  But 
again,  Mr.  President,  I  hold  that  there  has  been 
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undue  excitement  on  this  subject  at  the  North,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  law  is  as  we  have  contended 
that  it  was,  to  wit:  assuming  that  there  is  no  sla- 
very now  in  Oregon  or  California,  slavery  cannot 
be  introduced  there  without  municipal  law.  It  is 
the  creature  of  the  statute  book.  That  slavery  is 
there  now  I  do  not  believe;  wc  have  bad  the  law 
of  the  Mexican  Government  read  at  the  table,  de- 
claring, in  express  and  precise  language,  that  no 
slavery  shall  exist  there.  It  has  been  suggested, 
indeed,  that  the  system  of  peon  servitude  is  but 
another  form  of  slavery.  If  I  understand  it  at  all, 
it  consists  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  cred- 
itor has  a  personal  lien  on  his  debtor  and  his  ser- 
vices, to  the  extent  and  value  of  his  indebtedness. 

Mr.  HANNEGAN.  And  upon  his  posterity. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Well,  even  if  that  be  so,  it  does 
not  constitute  what  we  hold  to  be  slavery.  The 
peon  or  debtor  can  work  it  out,  and  so  can  his  pos- 
terity; it  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  declares  by  public  law  that  it  is 
not  by  it  regarded  as  slaverj'. 

I  repeat,  that  it  is  a  mere  lien  upon  the  personal 
services,  the  labor  of  the  debtor;  and  permit  me  to 
say,  badly  as  it  has  been  denounced,  it  is  not  worse, 
not  indeed  so  bad,  as  that  law  which  existed  in 
England,  and  in  many  of  the  States,  entitling  the 
creditor  to  seize  upon  the  body  of  the  debtor,  and 
keep  him  in  prison  until  the  debt  was  paid.  He 
had  noi  the  privilege  nor  the  power,  indeed,  to  work 
it  out.  Yet  I  need  not  argue  that  this  right  of 
seizure,  and  holding  of  the  body  of  the  debtor  con- 
stituted no  slavery  in  the  eye  of  the  law — nothing 
of  the  kind.  If  a  man  owe  one  dollar,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  this  system  of  peon  servitude;  and  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  pretended  tha^this  debt  of  a  dollar, 
which  he  has  the  right  to  work  out,  can  make  him 
a  slave;  and  although  the  effect  may  be  different, 
the  principle  is  the  same  where  the  debt  is  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  inquires 
if  we  will  permit  this  obnoxious  system  of  servi- 
tude to  remain?  and  whether  we  will  not  abolish  it 
at  once  ?  With  this  system  rights  are  connected — 
contract  rights,  according  to  the  Mexican  laws; 
and  the  wisdom  of  at  once  abolishing  even  this 
system  of  peon  servitude,  interwoven  as  it  must  be 
with  the  social  rights  and  business  relations  of  the 
country,  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  suggested — 
and  rightly  suggested — that  the  proper  mode  of 
getting  clear  of  the  system  will  be,  to  pass  a  law 
upon  the  subject  relating  to  future  contracts.  But 
that  is  not  now  the  question;  the  law  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  a  bad  law.  By  force  of  this  law,  capi- 
tal may  tread  labor  under  foot;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  slavery. 
Slavery  does  not  exist,  therefore,  at  all  in  that 
Territory.  If  a  man  take  a  slave  there  from  a  slave 
State,  he  takes  him  where  he  cannot  hold  him;  he 
loses  the  power  over  him,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  slave  becomes  free.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  asked,  and  with  some 
pertinency,  believing, as  I  do  believe,  that  the  law 
is  as  I  contend,  why  I  am  unwilling  to  vote  for 
this  bill .'  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  unwilling, 
as  I  have  before  said,  to  go  upon  record  in  a  posi- 
tion which  makes  me  appear  as  consenting  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Again,  I  am  unwilling  to 
do  so,  because  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  judgment 
as  to  what  the  law  is,  or  rather  what  it  may  be 
decided  to  be.  But  here  I  am  reminded  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  our 
action  will  make  no  diflerence;  that  we  will  have 
to  leaje  this  subject,  a»a  constitutional  question, 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  set- 
tle. Be  it  so;  but  it  is  left  to  be  settled  under  very 
different  circumstances  if  we  pass  this  act  prohibit- 
ingslavery;  orpassnoneatall.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  be  very  well  one  way  without 
a  law,  and  another  way  with  it. 

Again,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  on  account 
of  other  objections  on  the  face  of  the  bill.  In  the 
organization  of  these  Territories,  we  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  population  of  California  or  New 
Mexico,  or  the  boundaries  of  either.  New  Mex- 
ico is  a  mere  fragment  of  a  territory — and  hardly 
that— if  Texas  be  entitled  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  she  claims,  and  will  ultimately, 
I  presume,  obtain.  And  yet,  under  these  embar- 
rassing circumstances,  we  are  called  upon  now  to 
organize  tliese Territories — while  there  is  nothingin 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  position  of  the 
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Territories,  which  demands  action  now.  There  is 
no  need  of  speed  upon  this  subject.  But,  again, 
for  one,  [  feel  an  utter  aversion,  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  throwing,  unnecessarily,  the  decision 
of  this  exciting  question  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  blow  off  our  own 
political  steam,  and  that  of  ourexcited  constituents, 
if  we  can.  That  court  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
hopes  of  conservatism  in  this  co'untry;  if  public 
feeling  be  excited — as  it  is  said  to  be — I  do  not 
wish  unnecessarily  to  see  that  court  stagger  under 
the  weight  of  this  question.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  court  forced  into  a  position  where  it  will  have 
to  decide  an  exciting  question,  having  fifteen  Stales 
of  this  Union  upon  one  side,  and  fif^teen  upon  the 
other.  Draj  that  court  and  your  judges  into  this 
scene  of  political  strife,  and  the  consequences  may 
yet  be  deplored  by  us  all. 

We  cannot  even  hope,  if  we  judge  of  the  mind 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  the  contrariety  of 
opinion  we  have  had  here,  that  there  will  be  una- 
nimity upon  that  bench;  and  if  not  unanimity,  this 
question  will  be  tried  over  and  over  again.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  bench  will  be  nr^ade  in  reference 
to  it.  You  will  then,  sir,  have  dragged  this  tribu- 
nal— our  last,  our  only  hope — into  the  scene  of  po- 
litical strife,  and  the  end  may  be  that  you  will  see 
its  dead  body  fastened  to  the  triumphant  car  of  one 
political  party,  as  it  shall  ride  over  the  prostrate 
principles  and  downtrodden  battlements  of  the 
other.  Sir,  i  do  not  want  to  see  it.  But  again, 
sir,  I  have  yet  another  reason  which  operates  upon 
me  somewhat  in  reference  to  this  question,  *and  it 
is  this:  I  have  before  me  the  instructions  of  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  upon  this  subject,  asking 
that  all  territory  to  be  added  shall  be  made  free 
territory.  Now,  sir,  gentlemen  around  ine  well, 
know  that  I  am  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  in- 
structions, -whether  they  come  from  my  political 
friends  or  foes.  But  I  do  not  hold  that  legislative 
instructions  are  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  I  do 
not  hold  that  upon  a  question  of  doubt  or  of  expe- 
diency that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  respectful 
consideration.  Where  I  can,  without  violating  my 
own  sense  of  duty,  it  will  always  give  me  pleasure 
to  conform  my  action  to  the  sense  of  my  State 
Legislature  as  I  do  now.  But,  sir,  let  this  matter 
be  determined  as  it  may,  whether  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  other  tribu- 
nal, legislative  or  judicial,  we  of  the  North  repre- 
sent a  law-abiding,  peace-loving  people,  and  there 
will  be  no  threats  of^ disunion  from  us.  That  is  a 
kind  of  talk  peculiar,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  Con- 
gress. We  hear  little  of  it  at  home.  There  are 
no  large  masses  of  persons  anywhere  who  contem- 
plate anything  of  the  kind.  Yet  so  excited  and 
perverted  are  the  minds  of  some  here,  that  they 
hold  the  Union  just  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  I 
regretted  to  have  heard  a  few  days  since  a  senti- 
ment proclaimed  on  this  floor  which  shocked  me 
beyond  measure.  We  were  told  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  speaker,  if  the  knife  were  at  the  throats 
of  our  brethren  of  the  South,  no  help  would  come 
from  the  North,  provided  only  the  knife  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  negro.  I  hope,  sir,  I  misunderstood 
the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  If  not,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  with  my  whole  soul,  I  repudiate 
the  sentiment.  In  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union, 
here  or  elsewhere,  now  or  hereafter,  they  are  our 
brethren,  and  as  such,  though  in  prosperity  we 
complain,  yet  in  the  day  of  their  adversity,  if  it 
shall  come,  tht,y  will  find  we  will  never  forsake, 
never  desert  them. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  UPHAM. 
Mr.  UPHAM  said:  I  have  too  much  discretion,  I 
hope,  after  the  fatigue  of  an  eight  hours'  session, 
and  in  the  almost  suffocating  heat  of  this  Chamber, 
to  detain  the  Senate  with  a  long  speech.  Recent 
events  indicate  very  clearly  that  this  bill  is  to 
pass  to-night,  and  that  all  who  desire  to  express 
their  views  upon  it  must  do  it  before  we  adjourn. 
Sir,  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  pressing  a  measure 
of  this  importance  with  so  much  haste.  The  bill 
may  as  well  pass  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  as 
to-night.  There  is  no  great  overruling  necessity 
calling  for  instant  action  on  the  measure.  The 
subject  is  one  of  momentous  importance  to  the 
country,  and  a  wise  and  just  disposition  of  it  will 
require  the  exercise  of  all  our  patience,  all  our 
candor,  and  all  our  patriotism.     I  cannot  say,  sir. 


as  other  Senators  have  said,  that  I  regret  this  dis- 
cussion. No,  sir,  it  is  a  source  of  no  regret  to  me. 
Investigation  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good.  It  will  direct  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  novel  and  startling  doctrine 
avowed  by  southern  Senators,  touching  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States.  Mr.  President,  tn  my 
judgment,  the  period  has  arrived  when  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery  extension  should  be  met  and  for- 
ever settled.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  contention 
long  enough,  and  v/e  shall  never  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  it.  We  are  about  to 
establish  three  territorial  governments  in  Terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  United  States,  now  free; 
and  if  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Legis- 
latures have  power  to  inhibit  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories,  say  so,  by  a  direct 
vole  on  the  question.  If  all  the  legislation  we 
have  had  upon  the  subject,  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, has  been  unauthorized ,  and  a  clear  usurpation 
of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress,  it  is  time,  high 
time,  the  cnuntiy  understood  it.  If  slavery  is 
above  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  subject  to 
no  control  or  regulation  by  legislative  enactment, 
proclaim  it  to  the  country;  tell  the  people  that 
Congress  is  powerless  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
the  march  of  human  slavery  into  our  free  Terri- 
tories cannot  be  arrested  by  any  power  known  to 
the  Constitution.  Are  Senators  prepared  to  an- 
nounce this  doctrine  to  the  country?  If  they  are, 
they  are  prepared  not  only  to  condetnn  the  legis- 
lation of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  but  to  strike 
down  one  of  the  most  important  powers  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  "  The  Con- 
'gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
'all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the 
'  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States." — (4th  art.  3d  sec.  of  Constitution.) 
This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draught  of  the 
Constitution;  but  was  added  by  the  vote  of  ten 
Slates  against  one;  and  for  the  purpose,  probably, 
of  escaping  from  a  constitutional  objection  raised 
to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  tenitory  ceded 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Confederation. 
"  A.<!  theGeneral  Government  possesses  the  right," 
says  Judge  Story,  "  to  acquire  territory,  either  by 
'conque.stor  by  treaty,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
'as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses 
'  the  power  to  govern  what  it  has  so  acquired. 
'The  territory  does  not,  when  so  acquired,  be- 
'  come  entitled  to  self-government,  and  it  is  not 
'  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  must, 
'  consequently,  be  under  the  dorainiDn  and  juris- 
'  diction  of  the  Union,  or  it  would  be  without  any 
'  government  at  all.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  will  proceed,  with  as  much  brev- 
ity as  I  can  and  make  myself  understood  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  to  show,  first,  that  Con- 
gress has  constitutional  power  to  erect  governments 
within,  and  to  exclude  slavery  from,  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States;  second,  that  both  justice 
and  expediency  demand  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  our  free  Territories;  and  third,  that  this  bill, 
if  it  should  become  a  law,  would  not  secure  the 
Territories  for  which  it  proposes  to  establish  gov- 
ernments from  the  intrusion  of  slavery. 

First,  as  to  the  constitutional  power:  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  acquisition  of  foreign  states  and 
provinces,  cither  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  was  not 
anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  question  before  the  Federal  Convention  was, 
What  shall  be  the  form  of  government  for  the 
States  belonging  to  the  Confederacy?  not,  How- 
shall  territory  hereafter  acquired  be  governed? 
The  ordinance  of  1787  had  provided  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  territory  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  States;  and  the  Constitution  was  ordained 
and  established  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  provisions  do  not  extend  to  territory  not  crea- 
ted into  States  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  theTerritories  belonging  to 
the  United  States  is  derived  either  from  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress  "  to  dis- 
'  pose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
'  respectino;,  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
'  United  States,"  or  from  the  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory; and  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  it  is 
immaterial  from  which  source  it  emanates. 

"  No  one,"  says  Judge  Storv,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  "  has  ever  doubted  tlie  authority  of  Congress 
to  erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of"  Uie 
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United  States,  under  tlip  genera!  langungs  of  the  clause  'to 
■make  all  needful  rul°s  and  regulcticjis,'  "  t-.c. 

"The  powerof  Congress  m'er  the  puhSic  territory,"  con- 
tinues the  same  amhnritv,  "  is  ciear,  exclusive,  and  univer- 
sal;  and  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is 
absolute  and  unliniiled,  unless  so  I'lr  as  it  is  aff-cled  by 
stipulations  in  the  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of  17b7,  under 
which  any  part  of  it  has  been  settkd." — Vide  Slory  on  the 
Constilvtion,  pp.  195,198. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter,  (1  Peters'  Reports,  pp.  541  and  542,) 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  speaking  of  the  privi- 
leges, rights,  and  immunities  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  under  their  Territorial  Government,  says: 

"They  do  not,  however,  participate  in  political  power; 
they  do  iiot  share  in  the  Governniert  till  Florida  shall  be- 
come a  State.  In  the  njean  time,  Fi  irida  continues  to  be  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  govi  rned  by  virtue  of  that 
cljuse  in  the  Conslitulion  which  empowers  Congress  'to 
'  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respeclins  the  ter- 
'  ritory  or  other  property  lielongin?  to  the  United  States.' 
Perhaps  (continues  the  Chief  Justice)  Ihe  power  of  govern- 
ing a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  wiiich  lias 
not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  th?  means  of  self-govern- 
ment, may  result  necessarily  from  the  facts,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  pariicnmr  State,  and  is  within 
the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales.  The  right 
to  govern  may  be  the  inevitalile  coM?;;f]uenee  of  the  right  to  '■ 
aciitjire  territory.  Whiciiever  may  be  the  source  whence 
tile  power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Exchange  vs.  iVIc-  j 
Faddon  et  al.,  (7  Cranch,  page  136,)  Chief  Jtistice  | 
Marshall  says:  | 

"The  juri.sdiction  of  a  nation  within  its  own  territory  is  i 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  5t  is  sn.-ci-ptihle  of  no  1 
limitation  not  imposed  bv  itself.  All  ejiceptions,  therefore,  | 
to  til e  fuH  and  complete  power  witl. in  its  own  terrilorie.'!,  j 
must  be  traced  to  thi;  consent  of  the  nation  itstif :  they  can 
flow  from  no  other  legitimate  source."  j 

iVfr.  Rawle,  in  his  Commentitries  on  the  Consti-  j 
tution,  page  227,  says,  that —  j 

"  Congress  has  always  hern  consir'ered  as  entitled  to  rcg-  ', 
ulate,  not  only  the  form  of  government  of  the  Territory,  but 
a}so  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  approbation  or  rejection  of  j 
such  laws  as  may  be  passed  by  the  legislative  pov/er  which  ! 
they  may  establish.  These  laws  are  considered  a.?  emana-  : 
ting  from  the  United  States."  I 

Cha^ncellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  (vol.  1,  ! 
page  385,)  says:  j 

"It  would  seem,  from  the  various  Coneressional  regula- 
tions of  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  L'nited  States,  that 
Congress  have  supreme  power  in  the  governnicnt  of  them, 
depending  upon  the  exercise  of  their  sounil  discretion."  [ 

Th~e  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ! 
case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  m.  Georgia,  (5  Peters,  ! 
page  44,)  speaking  iu  reference  to  the  clause  in  the  I 
Constitution  giving  Congress  "power  to  dispose  ' 
'  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re-  , 
'  specting,  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  j 
'  United  States,"  says:  j 

"The  power  given  in  this  clause  is  of  the  most  plenary  ; 
kind.  Rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  ' 
United  States:  they  necessarily  cocfer  corniikte  jniisdic-  j 
tion.  It  was  necessary  to  confer  it  without  limitation,  to  : 
enable  the  new  government  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  to  ! 
the  old  in  relation  to  the  formation  and  powtrs  of  the  new  \ 
Stales."  I 

"The  term  'territory,' as  here  nsed,  is  merely  descrip-  j 
live  of  one  kind  of  property,  and  is  ctjuiv.ilent  to  the  word  i 
'lands;'  and  Congress  has  the  same  powtr  over  it  as  over  ' 
any  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  this 
power  is  vestedjp  Congress  without  limitation,  and  has  been 
considered  the  foundation  upon  wiiieh  ihe  territorial  gov-  j 
ernments  rest."  j 

These  authorities,  Mr.  President,  show,  beyond  '■ 
all  question,  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  | 
public  territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal;  i 
and  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is  l 
absolute  and  unlimited,  dependingsolely  upon  their  \ 
sound  discretion.  If  it  be  expedient,  in  the  opin-  \ 
ion  of  Congress,  to  exclude  from  our  territories  ' 
intoxicating  liquors,  implements,  of  gaming,  ob-  ! 
scene  books,  and  slaves,  they  may  be  excluded;  : 
and  the  slaveholder  has  no  better  ground  of  com-  ' 
plaint  than  the  liquor  dealer,  the  gamester,  and  the  ■ 
bookseller.  In  most,  if  not  ail  of  our  territorial  ! 
governments  heretofore  established,  the  import-  i 
ation  of  slaves  has  been  regulated,  controlled,  and,  I 
more  or  less,  (-estricted.  The  sixth  article  of  the  i 
ordinance  of  1787  forever  abolished  slavery  in  the  | 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  | 
river  Ohio;  and  the  first  Congress  that  assembled  ; 
under  the  Constitution  regarded  the  Ordinance  as  j 
a  vali,d  and  binding  compact,  and  passed  an  aft  to  i 
give  it  full  effect,  with  a  preamble  in  the  words  ' 
following:  | 

"  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordiranee  of  the   United  j 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  ilie  government  of  the  i 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to  have 
full  clfect,  it  is  requisite  lliat  certain  provisions  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  adapt  ths  tame  to  the  Gonstiiutioa  of  the 
United  States."         '      ••  -         •  -  - 


The  act  of  1798,  "authorizing  the  establishing 
of  a  government  in  the  Mississippi  Territory," 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  said  Ter- 
ritory, froin  any  port  or  plac*  v/ithout  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1804,  Congress  passed  "  an  act  erecting  Loui- 
siana into  two  Territories,  and  providing  for  the. 
temporary  government  thereof."  The  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  prohibited,  first,  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  port  or  place 
withoLTt  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  second,  it 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  brought  to  the 
United  States  since  May,  1798;  and  third,  it  de- 
clared that  no  slaves  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Territory,  except  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
removing  into  said  Territory  for  actual  settlement, 
and  being  at  the  time  of  such  removal  bona  fide 
owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves. 

In  1820,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Terri- 
tory to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and 
to  yirohibit  slavery  in  certain  Territories."  The 
eighth  section  of  the  act  declares,  "that  in  all  the 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohib- 
ited." 

In  1822,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Territorial  Government  in  Florida; 
and  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  prohibited  the 
iiTiportation  of  slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any 
port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

In  ?vlarch,  1845,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States;  and 
the  third  clausb  of  the  second  branch  of  the  resolu- 
tion declares,  "  that  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  serv- 
itude, except  for  crimes,  shall  be  prohibited." 

These  legislative  precedents,  Mr.  President,  show 
that  Congress  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
regulating,  controlling,  and,  in  some  instances,  for- 
ever prohibiting,  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  tlie 
territories  of  the  United  States.  The  power,  until 
very  recently,  has  never  been  doubted.  It  was 
exercised  before,  and  immediately  after,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  and  no  statesman  of  that 
day  denied  its  existence.  If  it  were  constitutional 
for  Congress  in  1820'  to  exclude  slavery  from  a 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  been  constitutional  to  have 
excluded  it  from  the  whole  of  the  territory.  If  it 
were  no  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  exclude 
slavery  fcom  a  part  of  Texas,  it  would  have  been 
no  violation  of  it  to  have  excluded  the  institution 
from  the  whole  terriloiy  comprised  within  the 
liinits  of  Texas.  The  power  of  Congress  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  no  longer  an  open  question;  it  has  been 
settled  by  the  judicial  and  legislative  depiartments 
of  the  Government,  and  we  are  all  bound  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  decision.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
call  in  question  the  wisdom,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  patrio'iism  of  the  statesmen  who  occupied  these 
seats  in  the  infancy  of  the  Republic.  They  were 
great  and  good  men,  and  knew  how  to  construe 
the  Constitution  they  had  aided  in  making. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  pass  to  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds  upon  which  southern 
Senators  place  this  question.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  asks  : 
"Have  the  northern  States  the  power  which  they 
claim,  to  exclude  the  southern  States  from  emi- 
grating freely,  with  their  property,  into  Territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  to  monop- 
olize them  for  their  exclusive  benefit.'"  I  answer, 
first,  that  the  northern  States  claira  no  such  power; 
they  have  expressed  no  desire  to  exclude  the  South 
from  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
tnonopolize  them  for  their  exclusive  benefit;  and, 
second,  that  our  territories  are  open  alike  to  the 
North  and  the  South;  and  that  the  people  of  all 
the  States  are  at  liberty  freely  to  emigrate  into 
th^i,  v^ilh,  wbatevej  is^  reg^rdftd  as  gropejrty,  by 


the  common  law,  or  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
civilized  world.  Slavery  is  a  itatus  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  contrary  to  ihs  law  of  nature, 
and  not  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  can  only  exist  by  the  force  of 
positive  taw.  The  momer>t  a  s'ave  passes,  with 
the  consent  of  his  master,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  by  whose  laws  he  is  held  in  bondage, 
into  a  State  or  Territory  where  slavery  is  not  tol- 
erated, he  becomes  free;  and  if  he  were  to  returrj 
to  his  former  residence,  he  could  not  again  be  re- 
duced to  slavery.  A  brief  reference  to  three  or 
four  English  and  Annerican  authorities  will  show 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  for  which  1  contend, 
I  will  first  refer  to  the  case  of  Somerset  vs.  Stev/art, 
(Loft's  Reports,  page  1,)  decided  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  1772. 

On  return  to  our  Aafteas  corpus,  requiring  Captain  Knovlea 
to  show  cause  for  the  seixure  and  rietainuie  of  the  com- 
plainant Somerset,  a  negro.     The  case  appcan  d  to  be  this: 

That  the  negro  had  l)een  a  slave  lo  Mr.  Stexcart,  in  Vir- 
ginia; had  been  purchased  from  t\ie  Jlfri can  coast,  in  the 
course  of  the  slave  trade,  as  tolerated  in  the  plantationsj 
that  he  had  been  brought  over  to  England  by  his  mastef, 
who,  intending  to  return,  by  force  sent  him  on  board  of 
Captain  Knouics^s  vessel,  lying  in  the  river;  and  was  there, 
by  the  order  of  his  master, in  the  custtKly  of  Captain  iCnowles, 
detained  against  his  con>ent,  until  returned  in  obedience  to 
the  writ.  And  under  this  order,  and  the  facts  stated,  Cap- 
tain Ifnowles  relied  iri  his  justification. 

Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

"  1  shall  recite  the  return  to  Ihe  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as 
the  ground  of  our  determination,  omittiwg  only  words  of 
form.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  the 
negro  was  taken,  makes  his  return  to  the  writ  in  terms  sig- 
nifying that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  slaves  to  a  great 
number  in  Jijricn,  and  that  the  trade  in  thera  is  authorized 
by  the  laws  and  opinions  of  J'irsinia  and  Xnnaica;  thaS 
they  are  goods  and  chattels,  and,  as  such,  salea'iiK  and  sold  ; 
that  James  Somerset  is  •  negro  of  .^/^rica,  and  long  before 
the  return  of  the  King's  writ,  was  brought  to  !>e  sold,  and 
was  sold,  to  Oharlcs  Steivart,  Esq.,  then  in  Jamaica,  and  has 
not  been  manumitted  since;  that  Air.  S/ewart,  having  occa- 
sion to  transact  business,  came  over  hither,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  return,  and  brought  Somerset  to  attend  and  abide 
with  him,  and  to  carry  him  back  as  soon  as  the  business 
should  be  transacted;  that  such  intention  Iws  been,  ami 
still  continues;  and  that  the  negro  did  remain,  till  the  time 
of  his  departure,  in  the  service  of  his  master,  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  quitted  it  without  his  consent;  and  thereupni,  before 
the  returu  of  the  King's  writ,  the  said  Cliarlss  Sleirart  did 
commit  the  slave  on  board  the  Jinn  and  Mary  lo  safe  ens- 
tody,  to  be  kept  till  he  should  set  sail,  and  then  to  be  taken 
with  him  to  Jamaica,  and  there  sold  as  a  slave.  And  this  is 
the  cause  why  he,  Capt;iin  Knowles,  who  was  then,  and 
now  is,  commander  of  the  above  vessel,  then  and  now  lying 
in  the  river  Thaines,  did  the  said  negro,  committed  to  his 
custody,  detain,  and  on  which  he  now  renders  him  to  the 
orders  of  the  court." 

Upon  these  facts,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  concluding 
his  opinion  in  the  case,  says: 

"  The  only  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  cause  on 
the  return  issurticient.  If  it  is,  the  negro  must  be  remanded  j 
if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  discharged.  Accordingly,  the  return 
states,  that  the  slave  departed  and  refused  lo  serve;  where- 
upon he  was  kept,  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an  act  of 
dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  ol  the  country 
where  it  is  used.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave  haa 
been  e.\treinely  difi'erent  in  difierent  countries.  The  state 
of  sJavery  is  of  such  a  iiature,  that  it  is  incapable  of  living 
introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political,  but  only  posi- 
tive law,  which  preserves  its  force  loirg  after  the  reasons, 
occasion,  and  time  itself,  from  whence  it  was  creatid,  is 
erased  from  memory.  It  is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be 
sufl'ered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.  VVlKitever  incon- 
veniences, tlierefore,  may  follow  from  a  decision,  I  cannot 
say  this  case  j-  allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England, 
and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged." 

In  the  case  of  Forbes  vs.  Cochrane,  (2  Barn,  and 
Cresswell,  4G3,)  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  say: 

"The  right  lo  slaves  when  tolerated  by  law,  is  founded 
not  on  the  law  of  nature,  but  on  the  law  of  the  particular' 
country.  It  is  a  law  in  iniitum;  and  when  a  parly  gets  out 
of  tiie'power  of  his  master,  and  gets  under  the  protection  of 
another  power,  without  any  n/rongful  act  done  by  the  party 
giving  that  protection,  the  rijjftt  of  the  master,  which  is 
founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particuhu  place  only, 
does  not  continue.  The  moment  a  foreign  slave  puts  his 
foot  on  our  shores,  he  ceases  to  he  a  slave,  because  there 
is  no  law  hero  which  sanctions  his  being  held  in  slavery. 
And  the  local  law  which  held  him  in  slavery  agiiinst  tlie 
law  of  nature  has  lost  its  force." 

"  Slavery,"  say  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi,  (Walk- 
er's Reports,  page  36,)  '-is  condemned  by  reason  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  exists,  and  can  exist,  only  through  muni- 
cipal regulations." 

In  the  sarne  volume,  page  83,  the  court  say: 
"  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  slaves  are  ex- 
[«-essly  designated  as  persons.     The   right  of  the  master 
exists  not  by  force  of  the  law  of  nations  or  of  nature,  but  by 
virtue  only  of  ihe  positive  law  of  the  State." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  14th  of 
Martin's  Reports,  404,  say: 

"  That  the  relation  of  owner  and  slave  in  the  Stales  of 
this  Union,  in  which  it  has  a  legal  cxiitencc,  is  a  creature 
of  the  municipal  law."*' 
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And  the  Supreme  Court  of  KeHtitcky,  in  3d  of 
Marshall's  Reports,  470,  say: 

"  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  hut  we 
consider  that  as  a  ri£;hl  existing  by  a  positive  law  of  a  nmni- 
cipal  chRracter,  witlioat  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature." 

In  the  case  of  Smith  va.  Smith,  (13  I/Juiskna 
Reports,  441,)  the  court  say: 

"  Where  a  slave  was  taken  from  Lonisiana,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owHOT,  to  France,  although  afterwards  sent  hack 
here,  she  was  tlieiehy  entitled  to  her  freedom,  from  the  faci 
of  having  heen  taken  to  a  country  where  slavery  is  not  toi- 
erated,  and  where  the  slave  becomes  free  by  landing  on  the 
French  soil." 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  vs.  Generis,  (16  Louisi- 
ana Reports,  483,)  the  court  say: 

"  That  a  slave  taken  to  the  State  of  Hlinots,  whose  con- 
stitution forbids  slavery  and  invohintary  seiTitude,  and  re- 
sides there  for  a  time,  with  the  express  or  implied  consent 
and  knowledEfe  of  her  master,  in  his  family,  site  was  under 
no  obligation  to  serve  him  in  that  State,  bat  became  abso- 
lutely free,  and  being  once  free,  could  not  be  again  made  a 
slave  by  renaoving  her  to  a  slave  State." 

"  Slavery  exists,"  says  J  udge  McLean,  in  the  case  of  Jones 
vs.  Vanzandt,  (2  McLean's  Reports,  S9j,)  "  only  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  the  States  where  it  is  sanctioned;  and,  if  a  slave 
■escape  from  such  State  to  a  free  State,  he  is  free  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, and  recapciou  in  a  free 
State  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  act  of  CouLiress. 
There  is  no  general  principle  in  tlie  law  of  nations  wllicl^ 
requires  such  sufrender." 

"  So  danjages,"  says  the  Judge,  "for  harboring  snd  con- 
ceaiing  a  slave  in  a  free  State,  are  not  recoveraWe  at  coiii- 
snon  law." 

Slavery,  Mr.  President,  if  the  authorities  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  entitled  to  respect,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  State  institution,  existing-  only 
through  municipal  regulations.  Tiie  right  of  the 
master  is  not  derived  from  the  common  law,  the 
Jaw  of  nations  or  of  nature,  but  from  the  positive 
law  of  the  State  in  v/hich  he  resides.  Upon  what 
principle,  then,  c&n  slaves  be  introduced  into  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  whe<^  slavery  is 
not  tolerated,  and  held  in  bondage?  This  ques- 
tion,'sir,  southern  Senators  have  attempted  to 
answer.  They  maintain  that  slaves  are  taxed 
and  recognized  as  property  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  whatever  the  Constitution  makes  prop- 
erty must  be  regarded  as  property  in  all  the  Ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  United  States.  They 
further  insist  that  our  Territories  were  acquired, 
either  by  purchase  out  of  the  common  funds  of 
all  the  States,  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  or 
by  arms  and  mutual  sacrifice  of  men  and  money; 
and  that  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories 
would  deprive  the  South  of  an  equal  benefit  with 
the  North  in  the  comntjon  property  of  the  whole 
Union.  Now,  sir,  the  Constitution,  I  maintain, 
does  not  regard  slaves  as  property.  They  go  into 
the  census,  and  are  represented  as  persons.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
under  the  law^of  the  States  in  which  they  reside, 
and  as  persons  they  are  taxed;  bwt  they  are  no- 
where called  chattels.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  careful  to  exclude  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  properly  in  men,  as  a  brief  refercRce  to 
the  debates  in- the  Convention  ;vill  show. 

On  the  24th  of  Aiigust,  1787,  Governor  Liv- 
ingston, from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
certain  clauses  in  the  reported  Constitution,  deliv- 
ered the  following  report: 

"  Strike  out  so  much  of  the  4th  secticm  as  was  referred  to 
the  committee,  aud  insert:  'The  migration  or  importation 
<  of  such  persons  as  the  several  States,  now  existing,  shall 
'  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Lngis- 
'  lature  pricr  to  the  year  1800;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may"be 
'imposed  on  such  migration  or  importation,  at  a  rate  not 

*  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties  laid  on  imports.' 

"  Mr.  SiiEEMAN  was  against  this  second  part,  as  acknowl- 
edging men  to  be  property,  by  taxing  thenj  as  such  under  the 
character  of  slaves. 

«  Mr.  GoRHAM  thought  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  consider 
theduty,  not  as  implying  that  slaves  are  property,  but  as  a 
discouragement  to  the  importation  of  them. 

"  IWr.  Madison  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Consti- 
tution the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men." 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  make  the  clause  read, 
*'  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
«  portation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 

•  son."  So  you  see,  sir,  that  the  idea  of  property 
in  men  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Federal  Convention  left  slavery  pre- 
cisely where  it  found  it,  under  the  control  of  the 
States  where  it  existed.  They  legarded  it  as  a 
great  moral  and  political  evil,  and  would  not  even 
introduce  the  word  "slave"  into  the  Constitution. 
The  slave  States  claimed,  and  in  fact  had,  by  their 
local  laws,  an  interest  in  the  services  of  their 
slaves;  and,  to  secure  that  interest,  the  third  section 


of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  d«clares 
that — 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  la'oor  in  one  Sl.ate,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  iaiior,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  ser-vice  orfiibor  may  t»e  due." 

This  section,  Mr.  President,  coritains  the  only 
guarantee  given  to  slavery  by  theponstitution. 

If  theslave  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  subject- 
ing htm  to  bondage,  liis  master  may  pursue  and 
reclaim  him  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  If 
this  provision  had  not  been  inttx)dnced  into  the 
Constitution,  the  master  could  not  have  pursued 
and  reclaimed  his  slave  in  a  State  where  slavery 
was  not  tolerated.  There  is  a  manifest  distinction, 
Mr.  President,  between  what  is  called  slave  prop- 
erty and  what  is  regarded  as  property  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  civilized  nations.  If  the  South  Caro- 
linian were  to  go  to  the  city  of  New  York  wit'ii  his 
horses  and  coach  and  his  slave,  his  title  to  his 
horses  and  coach  would  be  as  good  there  as  in 
South  Carolina.  But  how  would  it  be  with  the 
slave?  Could  his  master  sell  him,  and  make  him 
the  property  of  the  purchaser.'  No,  sir;  he  could 
do  no  such  thing;  and  for  this  obvious  reason:  the 
laws  of  New  York  do  not  tolerate  slavery,  and  the 
slave  laws  of  South  Carolina  have  no  force  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State;  consequently,  the  per- 
son who  was  a  chattel  in  South  Carolina,  became 
a  ?iin}!,  the  moment  he  reached  New  York. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  contended  by  southern 
Senators,  that  though  true  it  is,  a  slave  taken  to  a 
free  State  cannot  be  held  there  as  property,  still, 
they  insist,  he  can  be  so  held  in  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  legislation  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Territorial  Legislatures.  To 
this  principle,  sir,  I  cannot  yield  my  assent.  If 
slavery  cannot  exist  in  a  State  but  by  the  force  of 
positive  law,  it  cannot  exist  in  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  without  such  law.  It  is,  as  I 
have  before  said,  a  State,  not  a  United  States  in- 
stitution. How,  then,  can  it  exist  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  California  wi-thout  positive  law  to  sustain 
it.'  Does  our  flag  carry  slavery  along  with  it  into 
every  conquered  country  where  it  is  thrown  to  the 
breeze.'  If  it  does,  obliterate  every  star  that 
blazes  upon  it,  and  let  the  siripes  alone  stand  to 
remind  us  of  our  humiliation  and  our  shame.  If 
the  soil  we  conquer  ceases  to  be  free  the  moment 
our  banner  waves  in  triumph  over  it,  let  no  poet 
again  sing  of  our  flag — 

<<  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 
Where  breathes  tise  foe  but  falls  before  lis, 
Wilh  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  frcedom''s  banner  waving  o'er  usi"' 

No,  sir;  our  gloi'y  will  have  departed,  and  the 
richest  offerings  of  poetic  genius  cannot  save  our 
flag  from  dishonor. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  pass  to  my  second 
proposition,  viz:  that  both  justice  and  expediency 
demand  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  our 
free  Territories.  At  the  tiine  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  seven  of  the  thirteen  States  were 
free,  and  six  were  slave  States;  and  nothing  trans- 
pired in  the  Convention-  to.^how  that  an  increase 
of  the  slave  States  was  anticipated  or  desired.  The 
balance  of  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
free  States,  and  no  statesman  of  that  day,  North 
or  South,  as  far  as  I  know,  desired  to  see  it  pass 
into  other  hands.  No  change  could  have  been 
anticipated;  for,  under  the  Constitution,  no  power 
was  given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
foreign  territory.  Such,  ills  certain,  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  many  other  statesmen 
of  great  eminence.  But  what  does  the  history  of 
little  more  than  half  a  century  show.'  Why,  sir, 
in  1803  we  acquired  Louisiana  by  purchase,  and 
the  people  of  all  the  States  paid  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  for  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he  made  the 
purchase,  admitted  that  he  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  do  it;  but  the  vast  importance  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river  Mississippi  to  the  cominerce  of 
the  United  States,  induced  him  to  make  the  pur- 
chase, and  trust  to  an  at^endment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  legalize  the  act.  Well,  sir,  what  has  been 
done  with  this  territory  thus  purchased  of  France.' 
Why,  sir,  three  slave  Statss  liave  been  crestEd  out 
of  it,  viz:  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
now  represented  on  this  floor  by  six  Senators,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  ten  Representatives. 
In  ]819  we  acquired  Florida  by  purchase,  and  five 
millions  of  dollars  were  paid  for  it  out  of  the  com- 


mon fund  of  all  the  States;  and  that  also  has 
been  erected  into  a  slave  State,  with  two  Senators 
on  this  floor,  and  one  Representative  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  But  this  i.s  not 
all,  sir.  In  1845  we  acquired  Texa.s,  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  lives.  And 
what  has  been  done  with  this  third  acquisition  of 
foreign  territory.'  Why,  sir,  it  has  been  formed 
into  a  .slave  State,  with  two  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  tv/o  Representatives  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  House.  Surely  we  have  dealt  liberally  with 
the  South  in  this  matter.  F'ive  slave  Slates  have 
been  added  to  the  Union  out  of  territory  ac- 
quired .since  the  peace  of  1783,  and  they  are  now 
represented  on  this  floor  by  ten  Senators,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  House  by  thirteen  Repre- 
sentatives. Now,  sir,  how  many  Senators  have 
we  in  this  Chaimber,  representing  free  States, 
created  out  of  territory  acquired  since  1783.'  Not 
one.  Iowa,  it  is  true,  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  but  she  has  not  yet  elected  her  Senators. 
With  these  facts  in  view,  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
in  all  candor,  is  it  just,  is  it  reasonable  for  the 
South  to  insist  upon  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  our  nev.fly-acquired  Territories.'  Ought  we 
of  the  North  to  consent  to  the  further  extension  of 
the  three-fifths  principle  of  representation.'  There 
were  in  the  United  States  when  tl\e  Constitution 
was  forn^ed,  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
slaves,  and  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  them  were  in  States  soutli  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. What  statesman  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
North  or  South,  anticipated  or  desired  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  slave  Stales? 
Not  one,  sir.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  a  meas- 
ure coticurred  in  by  all  the  States,  slave  and  free. 
The  South  undoubtedly  expected  a  small  increase 
of  slave  States  from  the  territory  within  their  own 
limits,  and  they  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  slave  States  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  North.  But,  sir,  the 
slave  States  have  increased  to  the  number  of 
fifteen,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  resolution  an- 
nexitjg  Texas  to  the  United  States  for  four  more, 
making,  in  the  whole,  nineteen. 

Now,  sir,  I  insist,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  the  Territories 
n\eni!oned  in  this  bill.  The  South  have  room 
enough  for  their  slaves  in  the  States  now  open  to 
slave  labor.  The  population  of  the  slave  States  is 
but  seven  and  a  fraction  to  the  square  mile,  while 
that  of  the  free  States  is  fourteen  and  a  fraction. 
But,  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  wn 
should  secure  these  Territories  from  the  intrusioe 
of  slavery.  We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  fue 
ture  States,  and  we  should  be  careful  to  exclud- 
every  element  of  weakness,  of  discord,  or  of  dan, 
ger  from  these  infant  governments. 

"  Every  addition  the  States  receive  to  their  number  of 
slaves,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  in  1789,  "  tends  to  weaken  and 
render  them  less  capatsle  of  self-defence.  In  case  of  hos- 
tilities with  foreign  nalions,  they  will  be  the  means  of  iavi- 
ting  Rlliick  instead  of  ri-pelling  invasion.  It  is  a  necessary 
duty  of  the  General  Governineiit  to  protect  every  part  of  the 
empire  agninst  danger,  as  well  intermil  as  external.  Every- 
tliiiig,  iherclbre,  which  tends  to  increase  danger,  though  it 
be  a  local  affair,  yet,  if  it  involve  national  expense  or  safety, 
becomes  of  concern  to  every  part  of  the  IJnion,  and  is  a 
proper  subject  for  the  consi(!eration  of  those  charged  with 
the  general  administration  of  (he  Government." 

Slavery,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison, 
tends  to  weaken  a  State,  and  render  it  less  capable 
of  self-defence.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every 
inind,  that  three  millions  of  oppressed,  degraded 
human  beings,  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  de- 
prived of  all  political  rights,  and  held  as  property, 
cannot  but  weaken  the  power  and  efliciency  of  the 
Government  to  defend  and  protect  itself  from 
foreio-n  agoression  and  invasion.  If  this  be  true, 
(and  no  cine,  I  think,  can  doubt  it,)  is  it  not  the 
boimden  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  inter- 
pose its  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  this 
element  of  weakness  and  danger  into  our  Territo- 
rial Governments?  In  iny  judgment,  it  is;  and  to 
omit  it  would  be  a  culpable  omission  of  duty  on 
our  part. 

But  it  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  i>ass  to  a  brief 
examination  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  coinmittee. 
I  sincerely  regret  the  difference  of  opinion  that  ex- 
ists between  my  colleague  and  myself  as  to  the 
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practical  operation  of  this  measure.  He  believes 
that  the  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  luowZfZ  ef- 
fectually exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  / 
believe  it  v:ould  not;  and  in  this,  and  this  alone,  con- 
sists the  difterence  of  opinion  between  us.  South- 
ern Senators  sustain  the  bill,  hecaHsa  they  believe 
it  leaves  the  Territories  open  to  slavery,  and  my 
colleague  sustains  it, because  he  believes  it  excludes 
slavery.  Now,  sir,  both  cannot  be  right;  either 
the  southern  or  the  northsm  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure must  be  disappointed  and  deceived  in  its  oper- 
ation. It  is  delusive  in  its  character;  and  if  I  had 
no  other  objection  to  it,  I  should  feel  bound  to  vote 
against  it.  But  I  have  other  objections,  of  a  char- 
acter too  strong  to  be  overcome.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a 
Governor,  Secretary,  and  three  Judges  for  New 
Mexico;  and  it  makes  the  same  provision  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  whole  legislative  power  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  Territories,  is  vested  in  the  Governors, 
Secretaries,  and  Judges, to  be  appointed  intheman- 
ner  I  have  stated.  But  no  law,  says  the  bill,  shall 
be  passed  in  either  of  the  Territories  respecting 
slavery.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  bill  for  an 
appeal,  or  writ  of  error,  from  the  decision  of  the 
Territorial  courts,  on  habeas  corpuSy  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  1  will  not  stop,  sir, 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  possible,  under  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  allowing  the  appeal,  or  writ 
of  error,  to  remove  a  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  the  case 
of  Barry  vs.  Mercein  and  others,  (5  Hnward's 
Reports,  p.  103,)  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1847,  be  law,  no  appeal 
or  writ  of  error  will  lie  from  the  final  decision  of 
the  Territorial  courts,  refusing  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  how  is  this  bill  to  secure 
the  Territories  for  which  it  proposes  to  establish 
governments,  from  the  intrusion  of  slavery  ?  Why, 
.sir,  it  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  Territo- 
ries were  free  when  they  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Mexico;  that  many  years  ago  slavery 
was  abolislied  throughout  the  iVlexican  Republic; 
that  the  municipal  laws  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  they 
reJate-to  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of 
property,  remain  in  force  until  altered  or  abolished 
by  the  United  States;  and  that  slavery,  being  con- 
trary to  the  common  law  and  the  law  of  nature,  and 
existing  only  by  the  force  of  positive  local  law,  can- 
not exist  in  these  Territniies,  because  there  is  no 
local  law  to  sustain  it.  Well,  sir,  this  is  all  well 
enough  in  theory;  but  in  practice  itv,^ill  amount  to 
nothing.  Slavery  will  go  into  the  Territories,  and 
■when  once  there  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Yet,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  slaves 
are  regarded  as  property  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  whatever  that  instru- 
ment declares  to  be  property  must  be  so  regarded 
in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stales;  and  that 
no  law  can  be  passed  excluding  slaves  from  the 
Territories,  either  by  Congress  or  the  Territoria 
Legislatures.  And  it  is  further  said  thatthe  Mexi- 
can law  abolishing  slavery  was  a  political  law,  and 
ceased  to  exist  the  moment  Mexico  ceded  the  ter- 
ritories to  the  United  States,  and  that  slavery  now 
exists  there.  Now,  sir,  with  these  conflictii^g 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  between  northern  and 
southern  Senators,  what  will  be  likely  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Territorial  judges  upon  the  question.' 
They  will  undoubtedly  be  southern  men,  and  prob- 
ably slaveholders.  Sir,  there  is  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe,  that  they  will  adopt  the  southern 
view  of  the  subject,  and  sustain  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. Yet,  it  is  said  the  slave  can  pray  out 
his  writ  of  error,  and  take  his  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  the  decision  should  be  against  him.  Now, 
sir,  how  can  a  slave,  without  money,  without 
friends,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  dominion 
of  his  master,  pray  out  his  writ  of  error,  and  travel 
two  thousand  miles  to  Washington  to  try  his  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  Sir, 
he  cannot  do  it;  it  is  out  of  his  power,  and  south- 
ern Senators  know  it,  and  consequently  they  have 
no  objections  to  the  bill.  The  subject  is  left  pre- 
cisely where  they  insisted,  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Oregon  bill,  it  should  be  left.  All  they  then  asked 
was,  to  be  let  alone;  pass  no  law,  they  said,  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  would  be  satisfied.  I  cannot 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  leave  this  great  question 
in  so  much  uncertainty.     Nothing  short  of  a  pos- 


itive law  excluding  slavery  from  these  Territories 
will  satisfy  me.  The  bill  goes  upon  the  ground 
that  slaves  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  Territo- 
ries, and,  when  there,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  v/ith 
their  condition,  and  can  learn  their  rights  and  com- 
mand means  to  assert  them,  they  may  pray  out 
their  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  compel  their  mas- 
ters to  show  the  authority  by  which  they  hold  them 
in  bondage.  Sir,  who  believes  that  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  would  ever  issue  in  either  of  these  Territo- 
ries, to  try  the  master's  right  to  hold  his  slave.' 
I  do  not,  and  1  dq  not  believe  that  there  is  a  south- 
ern Senator  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  who 
believes  that  a  case  of  the  kind  will  ever  be  tried. 

No,  sir;  pass  this  misnamed  compromise  bill, 
and  you  compromise  slavery  into  tb.e  Territories 
forever.  Slaveholders  will  go  into  them  with  their 
slaves,  and  in  a  very  short  period  they  will  com- 
mand influence  enough  to  form  constitutions  toler- 
ating slavery,  and  knock  at  our  doors  for  admis- 
sion mto  the  Union.  There  are,  I  believe,  not  over 
three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  in  the  United 
States;  and,  small  in  number  as  they  are,  com- 
pared with  the  non-slaveholders,  they  control  the 
legislation  of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union.  Sir,  is 
it  too  much  to  suppose,  that  three  or  four  hundred 
slaveholders  in  New  Mexico  and  California  would 
control  the  legislation  of  those  Territories.'  No, 
sir;  they  would  be  sure  to  do  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  political 
question,  and  Congress  is  the  proper  tribunal  to 
settle  it.  No  issue  should  be  made  up  here  to 
embarrass  the  Supreme  Court.  The  question  is 
before  us,  and  we  should  meet  it  and  settle  it,  as 
we  meet  and  settle  other  constitutional  questions 
arising  in  the  course  of  our  legislation.  If  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  desirable  upon 
this  question,  enact  the  prohibition,  and  let  the 
slaveholders  obtain  it,  and  not  throw  the  burden 
and  expense  of  the  litigation  upon  the  poor,  de- 
graded, penniless  slave.  If  we  adopt  this  course, 
it  is  possible  the  question  may  be  tried;  but  if 
we  pass  this  bill,  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  never  be  called  to  the  subject.  A 
word  or  two,  Mr.  President,  upon  another  subject, 
and  I  will  resume  my  seat. 

Both  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  have 
charged  the  northern  States  with  violating  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  in  not  passing  laws 
to  aid  in  the  recaption  of  fugitive  slaves.  Sir,  the 
States  have  no  right  to  legislate  upon  the  subject. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  t)s.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (16 
Peters,  539,)  decided  that  the  passage  of  all  laws  ne- 
cessary for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  belongs 
exclusively  to  Congress;  and  that  the  Stales  have 
no  constitutional  power  over  the  subject.  Slavery 
in  most,  if  not  all,  the  northern  States,  is  regarded 
as  a  great  evil,  both  moral  and  political,  and  the 
people  have  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  They  have  washed  their  hands,  as  ihey  had  a 
right  to  do,  of  all  participation  in  it.  Sir,  the 
people  of  the  North  regard  the  Constitution  as  the 
ark  of  their  political  safety,  and  they  will,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  siand  by  it  with 
all  its  guarantees,  and,  if  need  be,  peril  their  lives 
in  its  defence.  The  people  of  the  North  and  the 
people  of  the  South  are  of  one  family;  they  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  same  battle-fields 
in  hours  of  peril  and  of  glory.  They  poured  out 
their  blood  together  to  achieve  our  independence, 
and,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  they  should  cling  to- 
gether to  sustain  our  glorious  Union.  Towards 
the  South  we  of  the  North  cherish  no  unkind  feel- 
ings; and  if  our  nailitia  should  be  called  to  the  South 
for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, they  would  obey  the  summons  like  faithful 
soldiers,  and,  my  v/ord  for  it,  they  would  be  found 
among  the  first  in  the  fight,  and  among  the  last  in 
the  retreat.  Sir,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  say,  that  were  the  slave  States 
in  peril,  and  their  free  population  in  danger  of  ex- 
termination, they  would  call  in  vain  upon  New 
England  for  succour.  Sir,  he  mistakes  the  char- 
acter of  our  people,  and  if  the  trial  should  come, 
(which  God  forbid,)  he  v/ould  discover  his  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  England  are  the  earliest 
battle-fields  of  the  Revolution.  And  there  the 
Genius  of  American  Liberty  was  born  and  cradled, 
and  there  baptized  in  blood  and  fire.  And,  sir, 
can   it  be  believed   that  the  descendants  of  the 


heroes  and  patriots  who  fought  at  Lexington,  at 
Concord,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  at  Bennmgton„ 
would  prove  unfaithful  to  the  South  in  an  hour  of 
peril  and  of  danger?    No,  sir,  no. 


Mr.  BELL  followed  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  argued  that  the  period  was  not  propitious  for 
a  settlement  of  the  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  existing,  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  public  mind.  We  have  received  no  report 
of  this  speech.* 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BERRIEN. 

Mr.  BERRIEN  said:  Mr.  President,  it  is  witir 
great  reluctance  that  I  consent  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  even  for  a  very  brief  period,  at  this 
late  Jiour  of  the  night,  and  after  so  long  and  la- 
borious a  sitting.  In  doing  this,  sir,  I  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  others,  rather  thaiv  consult  my  own  in- 
clination, and  will  esteem  myself  particularly  for- 
tunate, if,  after  the  very  discursive  debate  which- 
has  taken  place,  I  can  recall  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  real  question  which  this  bill  presents 
for  our  consideration.  This  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  recurring  to  the  state 
of  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  bill  at  the  moment" 
when  the  select  committee  was  raised,  and  the 
motives  then  openly  avowed  as  influencing  the 
Senate  in  raising  it. 

Sir,  we  had  before  us  a  bill  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  in  which 
there  was  contained  a  provision  which  asserted 
indirectly  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  oa 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  inhibit  its  existence 
in  a  Territory.  1  advert  to  this  fact  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  it  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Senate,  as  to  repel  an  assertion  which  has  been- 
reiterated  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  that  it 
has  been  provoked  by  the  South;  and  I  avail, my- 
self of  the  occasion  to  say  that  such  an  imputatiort 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fact.  A  brief 
reminiscence  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
The  Territorial  Committee  presented  to  us  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Oregon, 
and  Senators  pressed  upon  us  the  consideration 
that  the  condilion  of  that  people  imperatively  de- 
manded the  protecting  arm  of  this  Government. 
We  of  the  South  replied  to  you.  Give  to  Oregon 
such  government  as  her  necessities  req.uire,  but  do 
not  taunt  us  by  the  useless  a.ssertion  of  a  power 
which  can  have  no  practical  operation  there.  The 
provision  in  relation  to  slavery  was  inserted  in  this 
bill  for  one  of  two  purposes:  It  was  either  a  wantor^ 
exercise  ofpower  to  accomplish  no  legitimate  object,, 
or  it  was  introduced  to  acquire  the  authority  of 
precedent  for  the  exertion  of  the  same  power 
in  relation  to  New  Mexico  and  California.  We 
said  to  you.  Omit  this  provision,  which  is  admited. 
to  be  useless  so  far  as  the  people  of  Oregon  are 
concerned,  and  you  may  pass  the  bill  with  what- 
ever speed  you  choose  to  give  to  it.  .Your  refusal 
imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  moving  to  strike 
out  the  section  relating  to  Slavery,  and  thus  the 
discussion  originated.  It  is  the  North,  then,  and 
not  the  South,  which  must  be  responsible  for  any 
consequences  which  may  result  from  it. 

The  debate  proceeded,  and  various  discordant 
propositions  were  presented  to  the  Senate.  North- 
ern Senators  asserted  the  uncontrolled,  unlimited 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territory. 
We  denied  the  existence  of  that  power  in  the  extent 
which  was  claimed  for  it.  They  maintained  that, 
even  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  sla- 
very could  not  exist  in  Oregon,  because,  as  they 
contended,  it  is  an  institution  contrary  to  nature, 
existing  only  by  statute,  and  therefore  necessarily 
local.  We  questioned  the  correctness  of  this  po- 
sition; but  we  said  to  our  opponents,  if  you  have 
confidencein  youropinion  that  slavery  cannot  exist 
where  it  is  not  protected  by  positive  statute,  act 
upon  your  conviction,  forbear  to  legislate,  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bill,  and  it  will  pass  with- 
out opposition  from  the  South.  Gentlemen  were 
unwilling  to  rely  upon  their  own  repeatedly  avowed 
convictions.  They  insisted  upon  legislating  where 
they  asserted  that  legislation  was  unnecessary,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  therefore  admitted  that  it  waa 
useless. 


*Tlie  speeclies  nf  tliis  session  not  yet  furnished,  will  he 
pnhlishRd  in  tlie  Appendix  for  the  ensuing  session,  if  ilipy 
can  hti  obuiined. 
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Territorial  Government  of  Oregon — Mr.  Berrien. 


Senate. 


In  the  midst  of  this  protract'ed  discussion,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  [iVIr.  Clayton,]  actuated 
by  motives  which  found  a  cordial  response  from  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  proposed  to  raise  the  select 
committee,  ti^e  result  of  whose  labors  is  before  you. 
And  now,  sir,  I  inquire,  for  what  purpose  was 
that  committee  raised,  if  it  was  not  with  the  hope 
of  avoiding  riiis  exciting  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  slavery?  If  we  could  have  anticipated  the  rhe- 
torical displays,  alike  violative  of  truth  and  deco- 
rum, which  have  been  exhibited  in  this  discussion; 
if  we  couM  have  foreseen  that  the  occasion  would 
have  been  seized  upon  to  utter  denunciations  against 
this  institution,  which,  if  true,  would  put  every 
man  connected  with  it  beyond  the  pale  of  human- 
ity, what  motive  could  we  have  had  for  consenting 
to  raise  this  committee?  Sir,  I  had  hoped — i  con- 
tinue to  hope,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  feeling 
heretofore  manifested  in  this  debate — that  the  atten- 
tion of  the*  Senate  will  be  directed,  not  to  extrav- 
agant, distorted,  unfounded  calumnies  in  relation 
to  slavery,  but  to  the  questions  presented  by  this 
bill — the  mode  of  conciliation  which  it  proposes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  minor  objections 
to  this  bill,  to  which  I  will  first  very  briefly  advert. 
It  is  said  that  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  have 
not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  and  that  until  this 
is  accomplished,  it  is  improper  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment for  that  Territory.  Sir,  the  answer  is  a 
plain  ot5e.  The  terms  of  this  bill  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  that  Territory,  whether  it  be  of  larger 
or  of  smaller  dimensions:  nay,  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  claim  of  Texas  to  a  portion  of  New 
Mexico  furnislies,  of  itself,  a  strong  reason  for  its 
organization.  It  is  fit  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  should  be  protected  there  by  their 
own  officers,  and  that  the  Territory  should  not  be 
{eft  in  the  anomalous  condition  in  which  it  now  is. 

Again:  It  is  said  that  the  right  of  appeal  which 
is  provided  by  this  bill  is  illusory;  that  the 
limitation  of  it  to  cases  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy, exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  two  thousand 
tiollars,  will  prevent  its  exercise  by  a  person  suing 
for  his  freedom.  Sir,  if  Senators  will  examine  the 
case  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lino,  [Mr.  Butler,]  they  will  see  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  altogether  imaginary.  In  that  ca."5e,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  when,  in  a  petition  for 
freedom,  the  appeal  was  taken  by  the  petitioner, 
the  requisition  as  to  value  did  not  apply,  because, 
there,  the  question  of  freedom  was  the  ground  of 
the  appeal,  and  that  could  not  be  appreciated  by 
money;  but  where  the  defendant  was  the  appel- 
lant, as  his  riglit  of  property  was  the  matter  in 
controversy ,  it  must  be  of  the  money  value  required 
by  the  act.  But,  sir,  having  acquiesced  in  this  bill, 
I  desire  to  see  its  provisions  fairly  carried  out,  and 
will,  therefore,  readily  assent  to  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
Johnson,]  or  any  other  which  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object. 

But,  again,  it  is  objected  that  this  is  an  evasion 
of  our  duty;  a  transfer  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
responsibility  which  we  ought  ourselves  to  assume. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  misapprehension.  Con- 
gress forbears  to  exercise  a  doubtful  power,  by 
legislating  on  this  subject.  It  leaves  the  conflict- 
ing claims  which  have  given  rise  to  an  exciting 
discussion  in  this  Chamber,  on  the  footing  on 
■which  ihey  stand  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
When  a  case  arises  under  these,  the  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  appropriate  jurisdiction,  will  take 
cognizance  of  it;  but  this  would  be  equally  true  if 
you  were  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  You  will  not 
deprive  that  court  of  jurisdiction,  or  impose  it  upon  . 
them  by  legislating  or  by  refusing  to  legislate.  If 
we  abstain,  it  is  because  experience  has  taught  us, 
in  the  course  of  this  protracted  discussion,  that  we 
cannot  come  to  any  satisfactory  result  by  legislating 
on  the  subject  of  slaTery  in  these  Territories. 

And  now,  having  stated,  and  I  hope  satisfacto- 
rily answered,  the  minor  objections  to  this  bill,  I 
proceed  to  present  my  own.  It  is  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  me,  sir.  If  I  had  been  free  to  choose, 
the  rights  of  my  constituents  should  have  been 
placed  on  a  very  different  footing.  The  fact  that  a 
southern  planter  emigrating  to  one  of  these  Terri- 
tories, and  carrying  with  him  his  slave  property, 
is  liable  to  be  harassed  by  vexatious  litigation, 
constitu'es  a  serious  objection.  The  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  a  bill  containing  such  a  provision, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  strength  as  well  as  the  sin-' 


cerity  of  our  desire  to  adjust  this  unhappy  contro- 
versy. I  liave  yielded  my  assent  to  it,  from  the 
consideration  that  a  decision  in  a  single  case  would 
settle  finally  the  principles  applicable  to  all;  and 
that  that  decision  may  be  promptly  iiad.  Q,ue.s- 
tioning,  as  I  do,  the  pow§r  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  in  relation  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon  are  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  me,  and,' standing  alone, 
would  not  have  received  my  vote.  As  part  of  a 
measure  of  peace  and  conciliation,  they  are  pre- 
sented to  me  in  a  different  aspect.  1  know  the 
deep  interest  which  is  felt  on  this  subject — how 
much  it  concerns  us  all  that  it  should  be  amicably 
adjusted.  In  the  history  of  all  governments, 
cases  have  occurred  which  were  not  contemplated, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  provided  for  by  the 
organic  law.  This,  I  think,  is  such  a  case,  and 
feeling  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law;  that  the  continued  agitation  of  this  question 
may  endanger  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union, 
I  yield  my  constitutional  scruples  to  the  ardent  de- 
sire which  I  feel  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  measure 
as  one  of  peace  and  conciliation. 

Even  this  poor  boon  we  are  not  permitted  to  ac- 
cept. The Senatorfrom Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  declares 
that,  with  his  consent,  no  southern  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  any  one  of  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  Slates,  taking  with  him  his  slave 
property.  The  inhibition  applies  not  only  to  the 
present,  but  to  all  future  time;  not  merely  to  terri- 
tory already  acquired,  but  to  whatever  may  be  ac- 
quired hereafter.  Whether  the  acquisition  be  made 
by  conquest-or  by  purchase,  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  South  must  be  contributed  in  their  full  pro- 
portion, but  all  right  of  participating  is  to  be  denied 
to  them.  The  Senator  does  indeed  admit  that  what 
is  acquired  by  rapacity  and  military  violence  may 
be  subject  to  distribution,  on^  the  principle  of 
"honor  among  thieves" — rather,  it  would  seem, 
Tor  the  purpose  of  giving  scope  to  his  anathema 
against  the  mode  of  acquisition,  than  from  any 
deference  to  southern  rights.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  admission  which  authorizes  me  to  inquire  if  the 
opinions  of  that  Senator,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
were  acquired,  have  undergone  change?  He  voted 
with  me  in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  as  an  amendment  to  the  three- 
million  bill,  and  against  the  bill  itself.  He  voted 
with  me  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  boundary  in 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  wliich  gave  these  Territo- 
ries to  the  United  States;  and,  failing  in  these 
modes  of  resistance,  he  voted  with  me  against  the 
treaty  itself.  In  all  these  cases  we  asserted  that 
the  object  of  the  Administration  was  to  coerce 
Mexico  to  submit  to  this  dismemberment  by  the 
terror  of  our  arms;  that  it  would  be  an  acquisition 
by  conquest,  which  was  alike  hateful  to  us  both. 
Has  he  changed  this  opinion  ?  Does  he  believe 
now  that  these Territorieshave  been  fairly  acquired 
by  purchase  ?  that  they  have  been  freely  yielded  by 
Mexico?  that  they  have  not  been  extorted  by  the 
terror  of  our  arms?  Or  does  he  still  believe,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  that  they  have  been  wrested  by 
force  of  arms  from  a  feeble  republic?  that  it  is  an 
acquisition  by  conquest?  If  so,  the  admission  of 
the  Senator  destroys  the  argument,  and  renders 
quite  harmless  the  sentimental  and  vituperative 
rhetoric  with  v/hich  he  has  assailed  the  rights  of 
the  South. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  reply  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  enabled  to  give  to  the 
inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  he  is  unconscious 
of  having  used  the  language  attributed  to  him  by 
that  Senator,  and  that,  if  used,  (as  it  certainly  was,) 
he  now  disclaims  it.  Having  entertained  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  good  will  for  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  he  will  add  to  my  gratification  if  he  is  enabled 
also  to  disclaim,  or  willing  to  recall,  another  por- 
tion of  his  remarks.  In  speaking  of  slavery  as  it 
Existed  in  the  southern  States,  I  adverted  to  the 
aflTection  which  subsisted  between  the  colored  nurse 
and  the  child  committed  to  hercaie.  The  Senator 
was  pleased  to  speak  of  that  portion  of  my  remarks 
in  terms  of  eulogy,  and  as  having  for  a  moment 
beguiled  his  judgment  and  led  him  to  belftve  that 
this  was  indeed  the  patriarchal  institution  which 
it  was  represented  to  be.  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  he  was  awakened  from  his  delusion  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  [Mr.  West- 


coTT,]  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  Territorial 
Legislatures,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  to 
establish  patrol  lav/s,  which,  he  said,  were  enacted 
in  the  South  "  to  prevent  these  affectionate  nurses 
from  throttlino;  their  young  masters." 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  did  not  suppose  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  could  have  so  misunderstood  my 
meaning  in  the  manner  in  which  I  presented- the 
contrast  referred  to.  All  that  I  said  on  this  sub- 
ject was  to  present  the  necessity  of  watching  these 
slaves,  in  the  form  of  illustration,  in  a  playful  way. 

Mr.  BERRIEN.  Mr.  President,  I  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  a  single  remark:  that  such 
levity  was,  in  my  judgment,  unsuited  to  the  occa- 
sion-, that  the  wit  which  sparkles  is  that  which 
inflicts  no  wound,  and  that  calumny  is  not  divested 
of  its  odious  character  because  it  is  uttered  in  the 
form  of  sarcasm. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  im- 
portant grounds  of  opposition  to  this  bill.  The 
interests  which  it  involves  are  sectional,  and  the 
discussion  of  it  has  unhappily  become  so.  North- 
ern Senators  oppose  it,  because  it  surrenders  what 
they  are  pleased  to  denominate  the  rights  of  the 
non-slavehoiding  States,  while  those  southern  Sen- 
ators to  whom  it  is  unacceptable  rest  their  oppo- 
sition on  the  ground  that  it  surrenders  the  rights 
of  the  South.  Surely,  sir,  this  must  be  a  bill  of 
very  singular  properties,  to  be  open  to  such  di- 
rectly opposite  objections.  The  claims  of  the 
North  anfl  South  are  exactly  opposed,  and  yet  it 
is  said  to  surrender  both.  Now,  sir,  this  cannot 
be.  One  class,  of  disputants  or  the  other  must  be 
in  error.     In  my  judgment  they  are  both  so. 

To  my  southern  friends  I  desive  to  submit  this 
simple  suggestion.  The  bill  abstains  from  legis- 
lating on  the  vexed  question  of  slavery.  It  leaves 
that  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
when  they  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  admitted 
as  States,  and  are  engaged  in  forming  their  Siate 
constitutions.  In  the  mean  time,  if  any  question 
of  freedom^  or  slavery  should  arise,  the  judiciary 
will  take  cognizance  of  it,  not  by  virtue  of  any 
provision  in  this  bill,  but  in  the  exercise  of  their 
preexisting  jurisdiction.  All  that  it  does  in  this 
regard  is  to  speed  the  decision  of  the  case  by  the 
appellate  tribunal.  In  what  sense  this  can  be  said 
to  be  a  surrender  ofsouthern  rights,  I  am  totally  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  In  a  government  like  ours, 
that  which  is  properly  called  a  right  is  something 
substantial — capable  of  being  maintained  in  judi- 
cature and  thereout;  something  which  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  bound  to  rccognlzf.  To  say  that 
we  have  no  right  which  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal would  recognize,  is  to  admit  that  we  have  no 
right  at  all,  but  such  as  Congress  may  be  pleased 
to  confer  upon  us — i.^  to  concede  in  its  whole  ex- 
lent  the  argument  which  is  ur<;ed  in  support  of  the 
right  of  the  North  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
these  Territories.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  entertain 
this  opinion.  If  I  did,  if  I  thought  that  in  strict 
law  our  right  could  not  be  mair.tained,  with  the 
conviction  which  I  have  of  the  undoubted  equity 
of  the  claim  of  the  South  to  participate  in  all  ac- 
quisitions made  by  the  expenditure  of  the  common 
blood  and  treasure  of  all  the  Slates,  I  would  have 
remained  silent,  and  would  have  left  the  argument 
to  be  sustained  by  those  who  were  to  profit  by  its 
allowance.  I  have  asserted  the  claim  of  the  South, 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  return  to  my  constituents 
and  tell  them  that  Thave  asserted  that  claim,  but 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  its  validity  to  trust 
it  to  judicial  decision.  If  we  have  no  right  to 
carry  our  slaves  into  these  Territories  without  the 
permission  of  Congress,  (and  that  is  the  position 
in  which  this  argument  places  us,)  we  may  aban- 
don at  once  the  idea  of  having  any  share  in  them, 
for  the  Missouri  compromise  was  rejected  by  the 
select  committee,  and  will  be  by  the  House  when- 
ever it  is  offered. 

Butlet.us  examine  the  argument  which  denies 
this  right.     It  runs  thus: 

Slavery  exists  only  by  force  of  local  statutes, 
and  is  not  protected  beyond  thelimits  within  which 
they  operate.  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country 
continue  in  force  until  they  are  repealed  by  the 
conqueror.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  New 
Mexicoand  California,  and  cannot  be  reestablished 
there,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress — by  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  enactment  of  a 
law  of  slaverj^. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact,  that 
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slavery  exists  or  fias  existed  only  by  force  of  local 
statutes.  The  fact  has  been  assumtd  in  certain 
judicial  derisions,  arid  has  beeii  reiterated  here, 
but  it  is  contradicted  in  otheis^and  is  utterly  at 
Tariance  with  the  historic  record  of  the  original 
Slates.  Whoever  will  consult  this,  will  find  that 
slavery  existed  in  all  the  colonies  before  any  law 
was  passed  to  authorize  it.  ItViJas  introduced  into 
thenfi  by  the  cupidity  of  the  mother  country,  (seek- 
ing to  avail  herself  of  the  proSts  of  the  African  slave 
trade  and  of  the  market  which  the  colonies  ttfforded 
for  the  sale  of  slaves,)  not  only  without  any  local 
law  to  authorize  it,  but  in  the  face  of  the  remon- 
strartcesof  the  colonists, and  of  acts  passed  by  local 
legislatures,  which  were  negatived  by  the  royal 
governors.  When,  in  process  of  tinne,  it  became 
necessary  to  regulate  this  peculiar  class  of  people, 
and  to  distinguish  between  those  who  were  free  and 
those  who  were  slaves,  sech  laws  were  passed;  but 
slavery  existed  long  anterior  to  their  enactment. 
The  case  of  Georgia  is  striking  in  this  particular. 
That  colony  was  settled  in  1732,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  trustees,  which  continued  for  about 
twenty  years,  when  they  surrendered  their  charter, 
and  it  became  a  royal  province.  \n  1735  the  trus- 
tees passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  use  and  iniport- 
ation  of  negroes  into  the  colony,  yet,  in  despite  of 
this,  they  were  introduced  from  South  Carolina;  so 
that,  when  the  government  of  the  trustees  ceased, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to-repeal  the  prohibitory 
act.  But  the  first  law  recognizing  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  that  colony  was  passed  m  1770,  some 
twenty  years  after.  Such,  on  examination,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  the  fact,  1  doubt  not,  in  all 
the  colonies.  There  is  an  express  recognition  of 
it  in  a  case  decided  in  Louisiana,  in  v/hich  the  court 
say:  "  It  is  an  adiniifed  foct  that  slavery  has  been 
'  permitted  and  tolerated  in  all  the  colonies  estab- 
Mished  in  America  by  the  mother  country."  And 
ao'ain:  "  Slavery  existed  in  the  colosies  long  before 
'  any  legislative  act  of  the  mother  country  authori- 

•  ztng  their  introduction,  except  the  charter  of  the 
'  African  company,  and  before  any  colonial  act  had 
'passed  declaring  its  existence." 

In  a  case  decixled  in  Virginia,  the  court  say: 
"  The  slavery  of  the  African  has  existed  from  the 
'  time  of  bringing  them  into  the  colony — in   many 

•  States   by   express   enactments   declaring   them 

•  slaves,  in  others  by  custom." 

In  Virginia  it  is  certain  that  slavery  existed  long 
before  any  local  laws  were  passed  to  authorize  it; 
nay,  notwithstanding  the  provincial  legislature  at- 
tempted to  impose  a  tax  which  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition  of  their  importation;  and  so  little  found- 
ation is  there  for  the  assertion  that  slavery  exists 
only  by  force  of  local  statutes,  which  has  so  often 
been  made  on  this  fioor,  that  in  the  case  from 
Louisiana,  to  which  I  have  first  referred,  the  cou'it 
say:  "  It  may  belaid  down  as  a  legal  axiom,  that  in 
'all  governments,  in  which  the  municipal  regula- 

•  tions  are  not  absolutely  opposed  to  slaver}',  per- 
'  sons  reduced  to  that  state  may  be  held  in  it." 

The  foundation  of  the  first  proposition,  the  as- 
sumed fact  on  which  it  rests,  is  therefore  taken 
from  it.  It  is  not  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  sla- 
verj''  exists  only  by  force  of  local  statutes.  It  ex- 
isted in  these  colonies  long  anterior  to  any  local 
statute  in  relation  to  it.  Those  statutes  lecognized 
and  regulated,  but  did  not  establish  it.  The  prin- 
ciple stated  by  the  court  in  Louisiana,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  that  on  which  it  rested.  The 
persons  brought  to  the  colonies  by  the  African 
company,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country, 
either  as  captives  in  war,  or  in  whatever  other 
mode,  and  there  being  no  municipal  regulation  in 
the  colonies  opposed  to  it,  they  were  held  in  that 
condition.  The  remaining  branch  of  this  propo- 
sition, that  slavery  cannot  exist  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  established,  1  will  con- 
sider presently. 

The  next  proposition  stated  by  Senators  is  this: 
the  laws  of  a  conquered  country  remain  in  force 
until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  deny  this  position,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  understand  it.  A  country  subdued  by  force  of 
arms  is  held  as  a  conquest  until  the  right  of  the 
conqueror  is  acknowledged  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
or  until  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  as  to  destroy 
the  right  of  post  limine  of  the  nation  from  whom  it 
has  been  wrested  by  force  of  arms.  If  it  has  been 
yielded  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  of  that 


treaty  settle  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Now, 
that  New  IVlexico  and  California  are  the  fruits  of 
conquest — that  iVIexico  has  been  compelled  to  yiefd 
them  by  the  terror  of  our  airrrvs,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  ioationality — is  a  proposition  which 
I  do  not  doubt.  Bwt  she  has  yielded  them,  and  a 
definitive  treaty  of  pence  has  settled  the  condition 
of  their  inhabitants.  They  no  longer  stand  »pon 
the  footing  of  a  co-nquered  people.  They  were 
left  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  free  to  choose  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  If  they  had 
adhered  to  the  former,  they  wouJd  have  continwed 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Mexican  laws  by  a  removal 
to  some  other  part  of  Mexico.  If  they  choose  the 
latter,  they  becan^e  at  once  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  and  in  du-e 
time  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Union.  Can 
those  privileges  be  enjoyed  in  subservience  to 
Me.xkan  laws.'  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The  laws  of  Mex- 
ico prescribe  the  only  form  in  which  that  worship 
is  allowed.  A  ciii2:en  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  his  persona!  liberty;  his  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods  and  chattels,  are  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  bnt  his  person  is  exempt.  For 
non-payment  of  a  debt,  the  laws  of  Mexico  subject 
him  to  slavery,  which  can  only  be  terminated  by 
the  certificate  of  the  creditor  that  the  debt  has  been 
discharged.  Are  Mexicans  who  have  elected  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  stitl  subject  to 
these  Jaws?  Are  citizens  ofthe  United  States  v/ho 
have  emigrated  or  may  emigrate  to  these  Territo- 
ries to  be  sui)jected  to  them.'  Who  will  afRrm 
this  .'  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  no  one  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Senators, 
was  the  question  we  are  considering  distinctly  in 
issue. 

The  opinions  on  which  they  rely  are  the  obiter 
dicta  of  the  learned  judges  who  uttered  them.  In 
the  case  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the  questi<?f) 
was,  whether  the  King,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
prerogative — that  is,  independent  of  Parliament — 
could  impose  the  duly  or  tax  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  It  was  a  question  of  British 
constitutional  lav/,  and  was  the  only  one  decided 
in  the  case.  In  the  case  of  Canter,  the  inquiry 
related  to  the  validity  of  a  decree  in  a  court  of 
admiralty  in  Florida,  established  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  under  the  authority  of  Congress;  and 
the  questions  which  it  was  necessary  to  decide, 
were:  the  right  of  this  Government  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory, and  the  consequent  power  to  govern  it.  In 
the  case  of  Strother  and  Lucas,  the  point  decided 
was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were  enti- 
tled to  the  protection  of  their  property,  as  well 
under  the  treaty  as  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  in 
determining  the  question  of  title,  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  those  laws  under  which  it  accrued.  The 
distinct  question,  whether  the  laws  of  a  country 
which  is  acquired  by  treaty,  incorporated  into  the 
United  States  as  an  integral  portion  of  it,  whose 
inhabitants  are  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
which  a  territoiial  government  has  been  established 
by  Congress — the  question,  whether  those  laws 
continue  to  exist  and  to  operate  prospectively,  has 
not,  I  think,  been  decided.  In  relation  to  thfcpast, 
they  are  certainly  effective  to  protect  rights  ac- 
quired under  them;  but,  in  relation  to  the  future, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  those  made  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  under  the  authority 
delegated  to  them,  are  the  only  recognized  laws 
of  the  Territory,  unless  Congress  shall  otherwise 
provide.  Accordingly ,  in  the  act  establishing  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  in  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
there  is  in  each  case  an  express  provision  contin- 
uing the  preexisting  laws,  under  certain  restric- 
tions. If  without  this  provision  they  would  have 
been  in  force,  why  was  it  made.'' 

But,  Mr.  President,  is  it  quite  certain  that  sla- 
very is  abolished  in  Mexico?  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  peonage,  or  white  slavery,  but  of  that  of  the 
African  race.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Clarke]  has  exhibited  the  decrees  of  the 
Mexican  Piesident  and  Congress  of  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  and  of  1837.  Now,  it  is  very  clear 
that  slavery  had  not  been  abolished  by  the  first 
act,  or  there  would  have  remained  no  slaves  to  be 
manumitted  by  the  second.  And  yet  it  provides 
thai  "  the  owners  of  slaves  manumitted  by  this 
(the  second)  act  shall  be  indemnified  for  the  inter- 


est they  hold  in  them,"&c.  It  is  certain,  then, 
that  there  were  slaves  in  Mexico  in  1837,  notwith- 
standing the  decree  abolishing  slavery  in  1829(. 
The  truth  I  suppose  to  be,  that  these  decrees  were 
acts  declaratory  of  the  will  of  the  Government,  to  be 
carried  into  effect  when  its  financial  condition  per- 
mitted. They  did  not  mean  to  depyive  the  ownesr 
of  his  property  witbo-ut  indemnifying  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  second  decree,  they  provide  for 
an  appraisementand  the  issue  of  scrip  to  the  owner, 
payable  at  the  treasury.  This  appraisement  was 
to  be  made  by  "duly  consideiing  the  persona! 
qualities  of  the  slaves."  How  were  the  apprais- 
ers to  do  this  unless  the  slaves  were  produced  to 
them?  and  how  could  they  be  produced  if  they  be- 
came free  eo  instanti  on  the  publication  of  the  de- 
cree, and  before  the  appraisements  were  nn.ade,and 
of  course  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  might 
think  pj-oper?  I  suppose,  therefore,  looking  merely 
to  these  decrees,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Mexico  enacted  by  them  remains  to  be  completed 
by  the  appraisement  of  the  slaves,  and  the  indem- 
nificaition  of  their  owners,  and  that  until  this  is 
done  they  are  inoperative,  or  rather  their  operation 
is  incomplete. 

And  now,  sir,  having  ofFered  to  the  Senate  such 
suggestions  as  occur  to  me  on  tJie  questions  we  have 
been  examining,  I  turn  to  the  consideratton  of  that 
which  is,  in  my  judgment,  most  important — the 
right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
with  his  propsrty,  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  He  who  denies  this, 
is  prepared  to  deny  the  right  of  all  to  participate 
equally  in  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  uni- 
ted efforts  of  all;  to  assert,  as  a  legislator,- what  as 
an  individual,  he  would  blush  to  affirm,  that  the 
majority  of  a  joint  association  have  a  light  to  ap- 
propriate exclusively  to  themselves  the  whole  gains 
of  the  copartnership.  The  farmer  of  the  North 
may  emigrate  to  these  Territories  with  bis  family 
and  household  goods,  with  his  apprentices  and 
hired  laborers,  his  herds  and  his  flocks,  his  prop- 
erty of  every  description.  Why  is  not  a  like  privi- 
lege accorded  to  the  southern  planter?  1  am  told 
that  negroes  are  not  property  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  States  in  which  the  owner  resides;  that  beyond 
those  limits  they  are  considered  as  persons,  over 
whom  the  owner  can  exercise  no  dominion.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  before  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
this  position,  but  I  desire  again  to  expose  il  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  no  case  has  been,  no  case 
can  be,  produced  to  sustain  it.  Cfertain  Stale  courts 
have  affirmed  that  a  slave  brought  with  the  consent 
of  his  owner  within  the  limits  of  a  State  whose 
laws  forbid  slavery,  thereby  becomes  free.  The 
correctness  of  these  decisions  may  well  be  doubted, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
transiently  passing  th>^>ugh  such  Stales,  not  resi- 
dent therein;  but,  waiving  this,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  Senator  that  they  fall  very  short  of  the 
position  which  they  are  adduced  Ia  maintain.  They 
do  not  decide  that  the  slave  becomes  free  by  pass- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  where  his  master 
resides,  but  by  entering  within  the  limits  of  a  State 
whose  laws  forbid  slavery.  To  sustain  the  posi- 
tion which  is  contended  for  here,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  case  which  decides  that  a  slave  becomes 
free  by  passing  into  a  Tevritory  where  there  is  no 
law  prohibiting  slavery — into  a  Territory  which  is 
the  common  properly  of  all  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  inhabitants  owe  a  common  alle- 
giance to  a  Government  whose  Constitution  and 
laws  do  not  prohibit,  but  expressly  recognize  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  master  in  his  slave.  Such 
a  case  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  produced.  The 
precise  converse  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  to  which- 1  have  before 
referred.  The  learned  judge  who  pronounced  that 
decision,  stated  it  as  a  legal  axiom,  that  in  all  gov- 
ernments in  which  the  municipal  regulations  are 
not  absolutely  opposed  to  slavery,  persons  reduced 
to  that  State  may  be  held  in  it.  If,  then,  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  has  not  been  completed  in  Mexico, 
or  if,  as  I  suppose,  Mexican  laws  wili  have  ceased 
to  exist,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  from 
theestablishmentof  territorial  governments  in  New- 
Mexico  and  California,  and  the  extension  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  them,  this  is,  then, 
the  precise  case  suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  in  which  persons  previously  reduced  to 
slavery  may  be  held  in  it. 

I  have  said  that  slaves  are  recognized  as  such  in 
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(be  Cons-titution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  recognized  both  as  persons  and  as  prop- 
erty. As  persons,  ihey  constitute  an  element  of 
representation,  giving;  political  rights  to  their  own- 
ers wliich  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  As 
Croperty,  they  are  liable  to  taxation,  and  have 
een  subjected  to  it  whenever  you  have  resorted 
to  direct  taxes.  Your  laws  provide  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax  by  dis- 
tress and  sale,  by  your  officer,  of  the  slaves  so 
taxed.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  slaves 
are  now  held  who  have  been  purchased  from  your 
officer,  under  warrants  issued  by  your  command. 
They  have  been  sold  at  your  instance,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  have  been  paid  into  the  na- 
tional treasury.  You  are  daily  repeating  this 
operation,  by  the  sale  of  slaves  under  executions 
founded  on  judgments  recovered  against  defaulting 
officers.  Do  you  mean  to  deny  the  title  which  has 
been  given  by  your  command,  under  the  authority 
of  your  laws,  while  you  retain  in  your  treasury 
the  price  of  the  slave.' 

Again:  slaves  are  recognized  as  property  by 
your  navigation  laws.  You  provide  for  their 
transportation  coastwise,  from  the  port  of  any  State 
to  "any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States."  You  require  certain  thin'gs  to  be  done 
by  the  owner,  and  thereupon  your  officer,  under 
the  authority  of  law,  grants  him  a  permit  to  trans- 
port his  slave  expressly  to  any  port  or  place  within 
the  limitsof  the  United  Stales,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  Now,  consider 
the  operation  of  these  laws  on  the  question  before 
us.  A  citizen  of  Savannah  holding  a  slave,  the 
issue  of  one  purchased  by  him  from  your  officer, 
under  a  sale  for  direct  taxes,  for  which  he  has  paid 
the  price  which  you  hold,  goes  before  the  collector 
of  that  port,  and,  having  complied  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  that  law,  obtains  from  him  a  permit  to 
transport  that  slave  to  Monterey,  a  port  or  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  there  to  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor; 
and  having  your  title  to  this  slave,  and  you  having 
his  money,  (he  has  also  your  permit  to  carry  him 
there  as  a  slave,)  tell  me  what  authority  is  there  in 
any  Territory  of  this  Union  which  can  override 
and  nullify  that  of  the  Supreme  Government,  on 
which  it  depends,  and  from  which  it  derives  what- 
ever power  it  possesses.^  Holding  a  title  to  this 
slave,  given  by  your  officer,  under  the  authority 
of  your  laws,  while  the  price  which  he  has  paid 
yet  remains  in  the  national  treasury, — having  your 
permit  to  carry  him  there  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  or 
to  be  held  to  service  or  labor, — what  authority  in 
that  Territory,  over  which  you  have  exclusive  do- 
minion, can  wrest  from  the  owner  the  right  which 
he  has  thus  acquired  to  the  labor  and  service  of 
this  slave?  .» 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BRADBURY. 

Mr.  BRADBURY  said:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  to  trespass  long  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  late  hour,  of  the  evening.  After  an 
uninterrupted  session  of  more  than  twelve  hours, 
following  the  protracted  one  of  yesterday,  the 
Senate  is  too  much  fatigued,  and  I  find  myself  too 
much  exhausted  to  enter  upon  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  very  important  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

[Mr.  UNDERWOOD  here  interposed,  and  de- 
sired the  Senator  to  give  way  to  a  motion  to 
adjourn;  and  the  same  desire  was  expressed  by 
several  other  Senators.] 

Mr.  BRADBURY  continued:  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  give  way  for  the  motion,  as  it  is  well 
understood  that  it  has  been  determined  to  bring 
the  discussion  to  a  close  before  any  adjournment, 
and  the  motion  has  already  been  voted  down  once 
or  twice  by  the  friends  of  the  bill.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  be  very  brief.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  considered  the  subject  somewhat  at  length, 
but  I  feel  constrained  to  content  myself  willi  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  vote  that  I 
shall  give,  and  some  notice  of  the  points  I  had 
intended  to  discuss  more  fully. 

I  have  examined  the  bill  before  the  Senate  with 
some  care,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  it 
my  assent.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  concur  in 
opinion  with  many  friends  in  whose  judgment 
and  patriotism  1  have  great  confidence.  I  regret 
•tliat  I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the  views  of  "the 


committee  who  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
vising the  mode  of  adjusting  the  questions  v/hich 
divide  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

I  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  proceed  at  once  to  notice  my  objections 
to  it. 

The  bill  provides  a  territoria*!  government  for 
Oregon,  with  the  usual  legislative  assembly  to  be 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  recognizes  and 
gives  force  to  the  existing  provisional  laws  until 
three  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  firstassembly. 
Amongst  their  laws  is  one  embracing  the  6th  sec- 
tion of.  the  ordinance  of  1787, 

In  California  and  New  Mexico  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  judges,  governor,  and  sec- 
retary, all  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  no  representation  or  voice  in  the 
government,  and  there  is  no  provision  against  the 
admission  of  .slavery  into  either  of  the  Territories. 

This  bill  avoids  tjie  great  question  that  has  been 
discussed  here,  and  instead  of  presenting  it  for 
our  action,  it  leaves  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  to  turn  upon  the 
decision,  by  the  court,  of  another  and  dilTerent 
question.  The  great  question  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  so  many  days, 
related  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  This  power 
was  asserted  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other. 
The  question  has  been  examined  with  great  care, 
and  discussed  with  the  ability  which  its  importance 
demanded,  and  I  hoped  that  the  Senate  were  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it,  and  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

2.  The  question  presented  by  the  bill  is  a  new 
and  different  question.  It  is  whether  slavery  can 
go  into  the  Territories  in  the  absence  and  not  in 
the  face  of  a  law  of  Congress  against  it.  This 
question  has  thus  far  occupied  but  little  attention, 
and  been  but  little  discussed.  It  was  presented  to 
us  near  the  close  of  last  week  in  its  present  aspect, 
since  which  there  has  not  been  much  time  to  in- 
vestigate it,  and  different  opinions  are  entertained 
by  distinguished  members  of  this  body  in  regard 
to  it,  and  of  the  probable  decision  of  the  court  upon 
it.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phelps]  con- 
tends, with  great  force,  that  slavery  cannot  enter 
these  Territories  without  affirmative  legislation  to 
authorize  it.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Berrien]  has  just  closed  an  eloquent  speech  in 
answer  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  in  support  of  the  position  that  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  remove  into 
any  territory  belonging  to  th^United  States,  with 
what  is  recognized  as  property  in  his  State,  and 
hold  it  there.  I  have,  sir,  great  confidence  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  what  I  believe  would  be  held 
to  be  the  law  upon  this  subject;  but  I  do  not  feel 
authorized.  On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  to  hazard 
the  fate  of  these  Territories,  so  far  as  that  may  be 
affected  by  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slavery, 
upon  the  decision  of  this  intricate  question  of  law. 
We  leave  the  subject  without  the  aid  of  any  legis- 
lation. This  is  precisely  the  ground  claimed  by 
the  advocates  for  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories.  Positive,  affirmative  legislation  was 
not  asked.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  expressly  disclaimed 
asking  it  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  bill. 

3.  The  bill  is  no  compromise  in  respect  to  the 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  decision  of 
the  court  would  determine  the  character  of  the 
whole.  One  side  would  triumph  and  the  other 
fail  as  to  all,  and  this  under  the  expectation  of 
compromise. 

4.  It  would  lead  to  great  disappointment  in  one 
portion  of  the  Union  or  the  other,  and  would  keep 
the  country  in  a  state  of  suspense  until  the  ques- 
tion was  settled,  the  ardent  in  each  portion  hoping 
to  have  secured  all  its  claims. 

5.  It  would  throw  upon  the  court  a  subject  ap- 
propriately pertaining  to  our  duties  here,  and 
which  Congress  should  settle.  It  would  transfer 
to  the  Supreme  Court  the  responsibility  and  the 
interest  connected  with  such  a  question,  and  throw 
upon  it  a  great,  and  perhaps  fatal  burden.  It  might 
be  regarded  as  involving  political  power,  and  any 
decision  would  be  likely  to  weaken  confidence  in 
the  Judiciary  in  one  part  of  the  Union  or  the  other. 

The  bill  is  not,  as  I  fear,  calculated  to  allay  the 
existing  excitement,  but  would  probably  increase 
it.     It  will  be  Been  abroad  that  different  opinions 


are  entertained  here  in  regard  to  it.  Agitators  at 
the  North  will  represent  there  that  northern  inter- 
ests are  all  sacrificed,  and  the  whole  country  lost 
to  thetn.  Agitators  at  the  South  will  take  the 
opposite  ground,  and  fan  up  the  flame  of  excite- 
ment there. 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  notice  is,  that  it  does  not 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories. Our  first  ]5rofi"er  of  the  benefits  of  our  free 
institutions  to  a  people  recently  hostile  and  strangers 
to  us,  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  and 
secure  attachment.  Our  own  citizens  who  have 
gone  there  are  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  American  citizens.  There  should  be 
some  channel  through  which  the  grievances  that 
may  arise  from  the  exercise  of  great  powers  by  a 
few  iTien  administering  a  government  in  a  distant 
Territory,  may  be  made  known  here.  The  people 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  government. 

In  regard  to  Oregon,  the  people  have  shown  how 
capable  they  are  O'f  self-government,  by  those  pro- 
visional institutions  which  they  have  established 
and  maintained,  and  to  which  they  have  yielded 
their  assent,  in  the  absence  of  that  protection  which 
it  has  long  been  the  duty  of  Congress  to  extend  to 
them. 

They  have  sent  here,  then,  provisional  and  fun- 
damental laws,  and  petitioned  Congress  to  ratify 
and  confirm  them.  One  of  these  laws  embraces 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  They 
desire  that  it  should  be  made  permanent.  Instead 
of  complying  with  this  request,  the  bill  gives  vitality 
to  their  lows  for  only  three  months  after  the  first 
me-^ting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  true 
that  legislative  pou-er  is  given  to  this  Assembly, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress;  but  why  is  it, 
that  these  laws,  established  by  the  people  under 
the  authority  of  the  provisional  government,  should 
survive  for  so  limited  «  period,  instead  of  remaining; 
in  force  until  they  should  be  changed  by  the  proper 
authority  't 

I  desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  certain  defects  in  the 
twenty-fourth  section  of  the  bill,  in  reference  to 
securing  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  may  be  obviated  by  an  amendment.  *  *  *  * 
This  bill  must,  as  I  think,  fail  to  commend  itself 
to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  country,  and  I 
trust  that  something  more  satisfactory  can  be  found 
and  adopted. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  prominent  objec- 
tions to  this  bill,  I  v.'ish  here  to  notice  the  Course  of 
remark  which  some  Senators  have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  States.  Allusion  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  existence  of  an  aggressive  spirit  in 
the  free  States  against  the  South.  And  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  sev- 
eral days  ago,  called  upon  the  North  "  to  come  up 
to  the  Constitution,  and  yield  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates;" and  the  Senator's  argument  seemed  de- 
signed to  show,  that  unless  the  institution  of  slavery 
should  be  allowed  to  extend  over  the  Territories 
we  have  acquired,  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  set  at  defiance. 

I  take  the  occasion  here  to  remark,  that  my 
constituents  entertain  no  aggressive  spirit,  and 
have  no  desire  that  an  aggressive  policy  should  be 
pursued  towards  any  portion  of  the  Union.  They 
are  attached  to  the'Union.  Their  business  rela- 
tions connect  them  with  nearly  every  portion  of  it. 
They  desire  its  perpetuity;  and  they  wish  that 
i  just  and  equal  policy  to  be  pursued  which  is  the 
surest  basis  of  that  perpetuity.  For  myself,  I  will 
say  that  I  am  amongst  the  last  to  desire  a  course 
of  agression.  Satisfy  me  that  a  measure  involves 
such  a  orinciple,  or  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  repudiate 
it.  That  instrument  recognizes  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  ♦•he  Stales,  and  all  external  interference 
with  it  'there  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution — 
dano-erous  to  the  harmony  of  the  Union.  The 
ritrlus  that  are  secured  to  the  citizens  of  a  State, 
th*ose  citizens  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  peace- 
ably, and  free  from  molestation.  Such  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  here. 
They  "^ive  no  countenance  to  abolition  schemes, 
which°infringe  upon  this  principle.  They  have 
no  sympalhywith  them.  Abolitionism,  whatever 
there  is  of  it,  is  fed  and  kept  alive  by  the  fanaticism 
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of  afewuUraistsof  ihe  Soulh  as  well  as  the  North. 
The  general  feelins;  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people  is  sound  and  fraternal.  There  is, no  desire 
to  interfere  with  those  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  so  wisely  placed  in  other  hands. 

But  the  claim  to  extend  the  institution  over  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  now  free  from, 
it,  presents  a  different  question  from  that  of  main- 
taining the  rights  secured  by  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  These  questions,  resting  on  differ- 
ent principles,  and  giving  rise  to  other  responsi- 
bilities, are  so  unlike,  they  cannot  be  confounded 
by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating  a  distinction. 

The  allusion  to  th'fe  existence  of  an  aggressive 
spirit  has  been  introduced  in  the  debate  upon  this 
and  the  Oregon  bill — bills  to  organize  territorial 
governments;  and  it  would  seem,  for  this  reason, 
to  be  supposed  to  have  a  diiect  bearing  upon  the 
policy  that  has  been  adopted  in  respect  to  previous 
acquisitions  of  territory  by  the  United  States. 
Now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  policy?  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  it,  and  to  examine  it  for  a  moment, 
not  with  the  view  of  exciting  feeling,  but  to  meet 
the  charge  of  aggression,  and  place  the  people 
against  whom  it  is  made  in  the  position  which 
they  in  truth  occupy  upon  this  subject. 

Hasan  aggressive  policy  been  pursued  towards 
the  slaveholding  States  in  the  disposition  of  the 
territories  acquired,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution down  to  the  present  day?  Let  us  look  at 
the  facts.  Let  us  examine  the  history  of  past 
acquisitions.  The  first  acquisition  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  Louisiana,  in  1803. 
Four  States  formed  out  of  this  territory  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union — three  slaveholding  and 
one  free.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  territory  embraced  in  this  purchase,  which  will, 
in  time,  be  formed  into  States  yet  to  be  admitted. 
This  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  its  tendency 
to  correct  the  inequality  which  would  otherwise 
exist  in  the  apportionment  of  the  purchase.  The 
next  acquisition  was  that  of  Florida,  from  which 
■we  have  one  State  only,  and  in  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  established. 

We  come  now  to  the  annexation  of  Texas — a 
country  of  dimensions  ample  enough  for  an  em- 
pire, and  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  mil- 
lions. One  State  has  been  admitted,  and  four  more 
are  to  come  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  the  requisite  population.  By  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  established 
over  the  whole.  This  provision  may  be  modified 
by  the  resolution  of  admission,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  unimportant  strip  of  land  situate  north  of 
36°  30',  and  it  does  not  affect  the  general  view  of 
the  question.  These  are  our  acquisitions,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  over  which  we 
have  extended  our  laws.  From  them,  six  States 
have  come  into  the  Union — Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Iowa — in  all  of 
which,  with  a  single  exception,  the  peculiar  insti- 
tutions of  the  South  are  established.  The  free 
States  have  added  one,  the  slaveholding  States 
five,  thus  far,  from  all  our  acquisitions  of  territory. 
Now,  sir,  I  ask,  do  these  facts  indicate  "the  pur- 
suit of  an  aggressive  policy  by  the  former?  Is  it 
to  be  said  that  they  refuse  to  stand  by  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution,  and  are  encroaching  upon 
the  equal  rights  of  tlie  other  States?  On  the  con- 
trary, have  we  not  a  right  to  point  to  the  fpast 
as  furnishing  evidence  of  a  liberal  and  generous 
spirit?  to  appeal  to  it  in  triumphant  vindication 
from  any  charge  of  encroachment?  We  will  not 
believe  that  our  southern  brethren  desire  a  monop- 
oly of  the  Territories.  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
we  united  to  acquire  Texas — a  country  probably 
capable  of  suslaining  a  larger  agricultural  popula- 
tion than  Oregon  and  California.  I  do  not  under- 
value the  importance  of  these  Territories  to  the 
United  States.  They  give  us  seventeen  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  some  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world.  They  exclude  any 
other  nation  from  planting  itself  upon  the  western 
slope  of  this  continent  and  controlling  the  trade  of 
the  ocean  that  separates  it  from  Asia.  They  con- 
tain fertile  valleys,  some  of  them  amogst  the  most 
beautiful  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  But  the  vast 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  the  barren  wastes  which 
characterize  a  portion  of  the  country,  must  limit 
the  population  which  would  otherwise  spread  over 
so  extensive  an  area. 

The.  acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico 


has  resulted  from  the  war  into  which  we  were 
forced  in  the  defence  of  Texas.  This  great  coun- 
try has  been  added  in  the  scale  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  Were  there  no  other  and  higher  consid- 
erations to  be  weighed  than  a  regard  to  an  equi- 
table division  of  acquired  territory  between  these 
States  and  the  free  States,  should  this  disposition 
of  Texas  be  forgotten  ?  Texas  was  received  with 
her  institutions  as  they  were.  The  trifling  ex- 
ception is  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed.  Slavery 
existed,  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain. 

The  territories  recently  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico 
are  now  free.  We  know  the  repugnance  with 
which  the  institution  is  regarded  there.  The  ques- 
tion arises  and  presents  itself  for  us  to  determine, 
whether  we  should  disregard  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  force  upon  them, 
against  tlieir  consent,  what  is  regarded  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  people  as  a  social,  moral, 
and  political  evil,  or  preserve  the  territory  as  it  is, 
free.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  southern 
States  would  be  excluded  from  a  participation  in 
tlie  Territories  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery  there- 
from. Let  us  examine  this  subject  of  exclusion. 
No  citizen  from  one  portion  of  the  Union  is  any  more 
excluded  than  from  another.  Any  citizen,  from 
any  portion,  can  remove  into  the  territory,  and 
settle  there,  and  all  have  equal  rights.  Nothing  is 
prohibited  to  one,  which  is  not  prohibited  to  all. 
iVll  may  be  prohibited  from  carrying  there  a  cer- 
tain species  of  property,  and  all  prohibited  alike. 
Citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union  own  property, 
which  is  as  effectually  excluded  by  its  character, 
as  if  it  was  done  by  positive  low.  This  fact  does 
not  debar  them  from  removal  into  the  Territories, 
nor  from  a  participation  in  their  enjoyment. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  prohibition 
would  operate  practically  to  prevent  citizens  of  some 
States  from  removing  into  the  territories,  who  would 
otherwise  go  there.  And  there  is  exclusion  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
The  admission  of  slavery  would  also  practically 
operate  to  exclude  many  citizens  from  other  States, 
who  would  otherwise  remove  into  the  same  Terri- 
tories. The  former  policy  would  exclude  those 
who  desire  to  go  into  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  by 
the  labor  of  others.  The  latter,  those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  it  by  their  own  hands.  Call  it  a  pre- 
judice, if  you  will,  it  is  none  the  less  operative, 
that  the  free  laborers  of  the  North  have  a  repug- 
nance to  labor  by  the  side  of  the  slave.  Labor, 
with  them,  is  honorable;  and  they  have  too  much 
independence  of  feeling  to  place  themselves  where 
it  is  associated  in  thair  minds  with  degradation.  If 
they  emigrate,  they  will  not  go  where  they  sup- 
pose they  may  be  exposed  to  the  loss  of  social 
position.  They  seek  a  home,  not  for  themselves 
only,  but  for  their  children.  They  seek  Jo  secure 
for  them  rank  and  respectability  in  society;  and  it 
is  for  this  that  they  sever  the  ties  that  bind  tliem 
to  their  early  homes.  The  practical  exclusion 
from  the  Territories  of  this  class  of  our  citizens,  is 
justly  entitled  to  consideration,  as  well  as  that  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  so  em- 
phatically and  repeatedly  called.  The  free  laborers 
of  the  country  have  the  right  to  claim  that  they 
should  not  be  forgotten.  When  we  are  asked  if 
slavery  is  to  be  pent  up  by  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
comparative  extent  of  territory  which  these  two 
streams  of  emigration  have  yet  to  supply  with 
inhabitants.  The  free  States  probably  contain  at 
this  time  from  eleven  to  twelve  millions  of  people, 
and  cover  an  area  of  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  slave  States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  nine  millions,  have  an  area, 
including  Texas  with  her  enlarged  boundaries,  not 
much  short  of  ten  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
The  habitual  increase  of  population  in  the  former, 
combined  with  the  large  and  increasing  immigra- 
tion from  abroad,  nearly  all  of  which  goes  there, 
create  an  annual  demand  for  free  territory,  which 
will  exhaust  the  supply  at  quite  as  early  a  day  as 
slavery.  I  must  be  permitted  here  to  remark,  that 
the  question  we  are  now  considering  is,  in  another 
aspect  of  it,  a  new  question.  It  relates  not  to 
restriction,  but  to  the  extension  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  over  territory  now  free.  The  ordinance 
of  1787,  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
secured  restriction  where  the  institution,  prior  to 
restriction,  had  a  legal  existence.  The  Missouri 
compromise  did  the  same.     It  related  to  territory 


similarly  situated,  and  provided  that  all  beyond  a 
certain  line  should  be  free.     All  the  Territories 
embraced  in  this  bill  are  now  free,  and  it  is  for  us  ' 
to  determine  how  far  this  feature  in  their  character 
shall  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  work  which  com- 
mands the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible duty  that  is  devolved  upon  Congress, 
Providence  has  placed  in  our  hands  the  power  to 
influence  or  control  the  destiny  of  the  future  States 
which  are  to  arise  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
We  are  deliberating  upon  the  structure  of  their 
political  fabric.  We  are  engaged  in  shaping  the 
frame-work,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
government.  Our  action  must  affect,  for  an  indef- 
inite period,  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  future  millions  that  are  to  fill  the  valleys,  and 
spread  over  the  hills  of  this  broad  region. 

What,  sir,  should  be  the  great  and  controlling 
principle  that  should  guide  us  in  laying  the  found- 
ation of  a  government  for  these  future  Slates  ? 

I  answer:  the  general  good  of  the  people  to  be 
governed — their  prosperity  and  happiness. 

While  we  respect  our  own  powers,  and  are  care- 
ful not  to  transcend  them,  and  to  do  no  injustice 
among  ourselves,  we  should  not  forget,  but  should 
have  constantly  before  us,  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  we  are  to  provide  a  govertwnent. 
For  this,  the  world  will  hold  us  responsible.  The 
people  who  are  to  occupy  these  Territories  will 
hold  us  responsible.  Posterity  will  hold  us  re- 
sponsible. We  cannot  evade  the  inquiry,  what 
institutions  are  best  calculated  to  develop  the 
resources  and  secure  the  prosperity  of  these  Terri- 
tories? 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  Congress  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  control  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Territories.  It  is  too  late  an  hour 
for  me  to  go  fully  into  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  obser- 
vations. 

The  question  is,  has  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  governments  for  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  regulate  within  them,  by  its 
legislation,  matters  of  local  and  domestic  concern. 

This  power  must  necessarily  exist  somewhere, 
and  is  it  be  found  in  Congress?  or  do  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territories  possess  it?  Have  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
the  sovereignty  over  such  Territory  ?  If  they  have, 
it  is  a  power  which,  from  its  nature,  they  can  ex- 
ercise as  they  choose.  It  is  the  supreme  power. 
Could  they  not  refuse  its  exercise  in  subordination 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  declare  them- 
selves independent,  or  transfer  this  sovereignty, 
thus  possessed  by  them,  to  a  foreign  State  ? 

In  the  case  of  territory  unoccupied  and  without 
inhabitants,  would  the  £rst  settler  who  entered 
upon  it  carry  with  him  the  sovereign  power  over 
it,  dispossess  the  government,  and  transfer  it  to 
himself?  Would  the  first  ten,  or  the  first  thou- 
sand ?  The  inquiry  needs  no  answer.  How,  then, 
can  they  acquire  this  power  until  it  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  or  wrested  by  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  it  is  vested? 

But,  sir,  does  it  follow  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  should  not 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  regulations  by  which 
they  are  to  be  affected,  and  that  all  power  to  par- 
ticipate in  providing  and  establishing  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  to  be  governed  should  be  with- 
held ?  Not  at  all.  The  enterprising  pioneers  who 
go  forth  from  the  States  into  the  Territories,  are 
men  of  that  discernment  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  our  institutions  which  will  enable 
them  to  decide,  more  accurately  than  we  can,  in 
regard  to  their  necessities  and  the  regulations  adapt- 
ed to  their  condition.  It  is  not  only  the  part  of 
wisdom,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  due  to  them  and  to  the 
principles  by  which  we  profess  to  be  guided,  that 
their  will  should  be  respected  and  their  voice  heard. 

Where,  then,  is  the  power  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  to  extend  the 
protection  of  a  government  over  them?  It  is  in 
Congress.  It  is  now  an  admitted  principle,  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union  possesses  th!e  power 
to  acquire  territory  either  by  conquest  or  treaty. 
Whether  the  power  to  govern  the  territory  thus 
acquired  is  derived  from  the  express  grant  of 
power  in  the  Constitution,  or  is  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  acquiring,  carrying  with  it 
the  duty  and  the  right  to  govern,  it  may  not  be . 
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material  to  determine,  so  loiijo;  as  the  power  is 
found  to  exist.  It  must  exist  where  it  is  capable 
of  being  exercised  to  meet  the  necessities  of  its 
existence.  We  have  seen  that  it  does  not  reside 
in  the  people  of  the  Territory.  It  is  not  in  the  States. 
The  only  delegation  of  power  upon  the  subject 
given  by  the  Constitution,  is  to  Congress.  In  ar- 
ticle 4,  section  3,  it  is  declared — 

"The  Congress  shall  hrtve  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

In  article  1,  section  8,  the  power  is  conferred 
upon  Congress — 

"  To  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  ef}"ect  all  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  I  have  first  referred,  extends 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress  no  further  than 
the  subject  of  property  is  concerned;  that  it  is 
limited  to  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
territory  as  land,  and  does  not  include  legislation 
over  persons.  The  object  for  which  this  power  was 
conferred  was  not  merely  to  accumulate  money, 
to  raise  a  revenue  by  the  sale  of  the  public  domain. 
It  was  to  have  the  laud  settled;  to  spread  over  it  a 
population;  to  build  up  prosperous  and  orderly 
communities  under  the  regulation  of  proper  au- 
thority, to  the  end  that  they  should  become  States 
of  the  Union.  This  was  the  object;  and  Congress 
can  make  those  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
needful  to  secure  the  great  and  controlling  purpose 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  power  was 
conferred.  It  can  do  more  than  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  soil.  It  can  extend  its 
protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  give  them  a  gov- 
ernment. Congress  has,  then,  under  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  govern — a  power 
that  implies  discretion  in  its  possessor.  That  dis- 
cretion may  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  and 
political  affairs  of  the  inhabitants,  while  they  are 
acquiring  the  requisites  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  It  is  a  discretion  of  the  only  legislative, 
the  exclusive,  and,  therefore,  the  sovereign  power 
pver  the  Territory. 

If  derived  from  the  other  source,  as  an  incident 
to  the  right  of  acquisition,  the  power  of  Congress 
is  alike  exclusive  and  sovereign;  for,  by  the  very 
act  of  cession  of  a  territory  to  the  United  States, 
all  previous  legislative  power  becomes  extinct,  antl 
the  sovereignty  is  transferred  to  the  Government 
that  acquires.  Indeed,  a  valuable  acquisition  might 
be  made,  when  the  Government  could  acquire  no 
title  to  property,  and  nothing  but  bare  sovereignty. 

I  admit  that  this  power,although  exclusive,  is  not 
unlimited.  It  is  not  contended  that  Congress  has 
authority  to  do  in  a  Territory  what  is  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  deny  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  norabridge  the  freedom  of  speech, 
nor  grant  titles  of  nobility,  no.-  rightfully  do  any- 
thing which  would  disqualify  a  Territory  from  be- 
coming a  State,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  power  was  given. 

It  is,  however,  the  sovereign  power.  The  act 
establishing  a  territorial  government  is  a  full  and 
explicit  exercise  of  sovereignty.  Political  privi- 
leges are  conferred,  and  civil  rights  determined  and 
secured.  The  right  of  representation  in  a  legisla- 
tive council  or  assembly;  the  qualification  of  mem- 
bers and  electors;  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
descent  and  conveyance  of  property;  laws  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  crime;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  oC  liahens  corpus, — these  may 
be  found  contained  in  the  bills  for  the  organization 
of  territorial  governments,  which  Congress  has 
passed  at  different  times.  As  an  incident  to  the 
general  legislative  power  over  a  Territory,  Con- 
gress can  judge  what  laws  are  necessary  and  proper 
for  its  govermnent,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Constitution.  It  follows,  from  these  positions, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  this  power  ex- 
tends to  the  subject  of  slavery  as  a  domestic  insti- 
tution, or  Congress  can  regulate,  control,  or  exclude 
it,  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  or  necessary 
to  the  general  welfare.  No  one  can  point  to  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  restricts  Con- 
gress from  so  doing.  It  is  the  regulation  of  a  sub- 
ject which  pertains  to  local  legislation — in  a  State, 
to  its  legislature;  in  a  Territory,  to  Congress — 


which   has    the   sole   power   of  local   legislation 
there. 

Citizens  of  the  States  who  remove  into  a  Terri- 
tory, become  subject,  with  their  property,  to  its 
laws.  They  cannot  carry  v/iih  them  the  munici- 
pal regulations  and  different  and  conflicting  codes 
of  their  respective  States,  and  substitute  them  for 
these  laws.  The  prohibition  is  no  denial  of  the 
right  to  share  in  the  common  property;  it  is  merely 
the  regulation  of  the  mode  of  enjoying  it;  and  it 
can  be  enjoyed  alike  by  the  North  and  the  South, 
subject  to  this  regulation.  Nor  is  it  a  violation  of 
the  pqual  rights  of  the  citizens  of  each  and  every 
State.  They  all  stand  on  tertns  of  exact  equality, 
and  the  same  prohiliition  applies  to  the  citizens  of 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  same  privileges 
are  extended  to  all. 

I  will  now  refer,  sir,  to  some  of  the  many  acts 
of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
extent  of  its  power  over  the  Territories  by  legisla- 
tive precedents.  Without  reading  the  authorities 
this  evening,  I  will  cite — 

The  ordinance  for  the  gnvernment  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  adopted  under  the  Confederation 
in  1787. 

The  act  of  1789,  confirming  and  giving  effect  to 
the  ordinance. 

The  act  of  1810,  establishing  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  Indiana,  and  embracing  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance. 

The  act  of  1805,  doing  the  same  in  regard  to 
Michigan. 

The  act  of  1809,  doing  the  same  in  regard  to 
Illinois. 

The  acts  of  1836  and  1838,  giving  governments 
to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

To  the  act  of  March  6,  1820,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
and  containing  a  section  by  which  slavery  was 
prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
cha.-je,  excepting  that  State,  which  was  north  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude. 

To  the  act  1804,  dividing  Louisiana  into  two 
Territories,  and  providing  for  their  government. 

In  this  act  there  were  provisions  in  respect  to 
slavery,  which  fully  and  emphatically  recognized 
the  power  of  Congress  over  that  subject  in  a  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  imt^ortation  of  slaves  from  any  place  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited. 
This  was  the  assertion  of  a  power  in  respect  to 
Territories  which  Congressdid  not  then, and  would 
not  for  four  years,  possess  in  respect  to  the  States. 
Section  9,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that — 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  [then]  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  he  proliihited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight." 

Not  only  so,  but  this  act  also  contained  prohi- 
bitions against  the  admission  of  slaves  from  any 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting in  certain  specified  cases. 

I  forbear  further  references,  as  no  multiplication 
of  them  can  give  any  additional  force  to  the  argu- 
ments derived  from  this  source.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  precedents  are  nuinerous  and  uni- 
form, and  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century. 

The  rightful  exercise  of  this  power  has  been 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  expositions  of  the 
most  learned  jurists  and  the  authority  of  ourhighest 
courts. 

Story  on  the  Constitution  says  • 

"  No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  territorial  governments  within  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause  '  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations.'  Indeed,  with  the 
ordinance  of  1787  in  the  very  view  of  the  framers  as  well  as 
of  the  people  of  the  States,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
such  a  i)0wer  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  cessions  made  by  the  States." 

"The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is 
clearly  exclusive  and  universal,  and  their  legislation  is  sub- 
ject to  no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless  so 
far  as  it  is  affected  by  stipulations  in  cessions,  or  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  under  which  every  part  of  it  has  been 
settled." 

In  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  page  237,  the 
principle  is  asserted,  that  "a  general  jurisdiction 
appertains  to  the  United  States  over  ceded  terri- 
tory." 

In  1  Peters,  542,  the  American  Insui'ance  Com- 
pany vs.  Canter,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says: 
Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging 


to  the  United  States,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  Slate, 
acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may  re.-iilt  necosa- 
rily  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  not  within  the  juri.-diction  of  any 
particular  State,  and  is  within  thi^  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
ihe  United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  he  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  Ihe  right  to  acquire  territory.  Which- 
ever may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  ila 
jiossession  is  unquestioned,^' 

I  will  also  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters,  44,  in  which 
the  court  says,  in  reference  to  article  4,  section  3, 
of  the  Constitution: 

"The  power  given  in  this  clause  is  of  the  most  plenary 
kind.  Rules  and  regulati<ms  re>picting  the  tenitory  ot  the 
United  States:  they  necessarily  confer  comphMr  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  conl'er  it  without  limilalion,  to 
enable  the  new  Government  to  red'-em  the  pledge  given  to 
the  old  in  relation  to  the  formation  and  powers  of  Uie  new 
States." 

I  have  briefly  considered  the  subject  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  and  re- 
ferred to  legislative  precedents  and  judicial  inter- 
pretations respecting  it,  as  1  deemed  it  to  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  some  of  the  strong  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  will  be  found  to  rest;  for,  the 
power  being  admitted,  it  is  believed  that  it  could 
be  fairly  and  appropriately  exercised  in  a  bill 
establishing  governments  for  these  Territories. 

And,  sir,  is  it  not  strange,  that  at  this  day  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  this  power  should  be 
gravely  called  in  question?  Can  we  forget  that  it 
was  asserted  under  the  Confederation  ? — that  it  was 
not  denied  by  the  Constitution,  when  adopted, 
subsequent  to  this  assertion? — that  it  has  been  ex- 
ercisetl  at  different  periods,  by  different  Congres.ses, 
under  nearly  every  Administration,  from  the  origin 
of  our  Government  to  the  present  time.' — that  it 
has  been  recognized  by  Washington,  by  Adains, 
by  Jefferson,  by  Madison,  of  the  fuiiiers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  others  of  the  great  men  who 
have  commanded  the  confidence  of  fheir  fellow- 
citizens,  and  been  elevated  by  them  to  the  highest 
trusts  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  have  so  profound  a  respect  for  the  authority  of 
these  wise  and  great  men,  thus  sanctioned  by  ju- 
dicial decisions  and  the  practice  of  the  Government 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  that  1  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  substitute  a  new  construction  of  the 
Constitution  in  opposition  to  them,  and  to  my  own 
convictions  of  the  true  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

I  forbear  to  detain  the  Senate  any  longer;  for  I 
do  not  propose  at  this  hour  to  go  into  the  consid- 
eration of  the  moral,  social,  and  political  aspects 
of  the  institution  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  feel  constrained,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  notice  an  allusion  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  in  the  speech  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Senate  some  days  ago.  I  refer 
to  his  intimation,  that  the  action  of  the  South  upon 
the  Presidential  question,  would  probably  be  in- 
flueticed  by  the  action  here  of  tlie  friends  of  a 
certain  distinguished  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
upon  the  subject  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  discuss  political  to|)ics  in  my  brief 
remarks  upon  this  bill;  and  1  will  only  so  far  reply 
to  the  intimation  of  the  honorable  Senaioi-,  as  to 
say,  that  the  distinguished  individual  to  wh<mi  he 
alludes — a  statesman  of  great  experience,  profoiind 
knowledge,  and  devoted  patriotism,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  country  by  a  great  nutional  party, 
as  a  NATIONAL  CANDIDATE  for  the  Presidency.  Jls 
such,  he  will  be  supported  by  the  Democracy  of 
the  North,  and  I  will  add,  nowhere  more  cordially, 
more  efficiently,  than  by  the  glorious  and  united 
DeiYiocracy  of  iVIaine;  and  as  such,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  Democracy  of  the  South. 
Let  him  receive,  as  I  doubt  not  he  will,  the  united 
support  of  South  and  North,  on  national  considera- 
tions, &nd  as  the  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  f/nion,  and  the  sectional  organiza- 
tions, so  dangerous,  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  and 
portentous  of  evil,  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  will 
be  dissolved. 

Were  it  possible  for  our  southern  friends  to  fal- 
ter or  desert  him,  because  of  his  residence  in  a 
northern  State,  (a  contingency  not  to  be  appre- 
hended, or  named  except  by  way  of  hypothesis,) 
to  give  their  support  to  an  opponent  whose  princi- 
ples are  unknown,  and  qualifications  distrusted, 
and  who  can  be  recommended  to  them  only  by  his 
locality,  it  would  shake,  to  its  centre,  confidence 
in  their  fidelity,  and  aid  disaffection  to  fan  into  a 
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flame  the  fires  that  it  is  attempting  to  kindle  in  a 
portion  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BORLAND  addressed  the  Senate  in  flwor 
of  the  bill.     Of  his  speech  we  have  no  report. 


SPEECH  OP  MR.  BALDWIN. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  said:  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
the  necessity  which  compels  me  at  this  unseason- 
able hour  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  But  1  cannot  consent  that  a 
measure  of  such  vital  interest,  and  fraught  with 
consequences  so  deeply  affecting  the  honor  and 
future  destiny  of  this  nation,  shall  be  adopted  with- 
out at  least  an  effort  on  my  part  to  arrest  its  prog- 
ress. Hopeless  though  that  effort  may  be,  a  sense 
of  duty  impels  me  to  make  it. 

I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  express  to  the 
Senate  my  views  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  by  uniting,  in  the  bill  for  their  terri- 
torial organization,  the  entirely  dissimilar  provis- 
ions proposed  for  the  government  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  If  our  title  to  Oregon  was  derived, 
as  asserted  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  report  on  the  land 
bill  in  183:2,  and  as  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  has  maintained, 
from  the  Louisiana  cession,  then  its  territory  is 
entitled  to  be  free  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  agt  of  1820.  Pursuant  to  that 
compromise,  which  extended  only  to  the  Territo- 
ries then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  Missouri 
arid  Arkansas  have  come  into  the  Union  as  slave- 
holding  States.  Florida  has  since  been  added,  at 
an  expense,  including  the  Indian  war  for  its  pro- 
tection, of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars;  and 
Texas  at  a  cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions; 
while  not  a  single  free  State  has  yet  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  from  any  Territory  acquired 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Though 
their  population  exceeds  by  more  than  four  millions 
the  population  of  the  slave  Slates,  the  territory 
comprised  within  their  limits  is  less  by  nearly  one- 
half  in  extent.  Is  it  not,  then,  manifestly  unjust 
to  the  free  laborers  of  the  country  who  may  desire 
to  emigrate,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
themselves,  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  ter- 
ritorial organization  with  the  prohibition  of  sla- 
very, unless  on  conditioi  (hat,  in  the  same  bill,  a 
form  of  government  shall  be  imposed  on  New 
Mexico  and  California,  which  may  fasten  upon  a 
reluctant  people,  and  upon  the  free  territory  they 
occupy,  the  curse  of  slavery  for  all  future  time.' 

But  the  Senate  have  refused  to  separate  them, 
and  I  will  therefore  proceed,  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
to  examine  the  principles  of  the  bill  aff  applicable 
to  each  of  these  Territories. 

1.  As  to  Oregon.  The  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  consist- 
ing of  two  branches,  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  gives  validity  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  pro- 
visional government  for  a  period  of  three  months 
after  the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  when 
they  will  expire  unless  reetiacted.  The  funda- 
mental law  which  now  prohibits  slavery  in  the 
Territory  will  then  cease  to  have  force,  unless  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  shall  concur  in  its 
renewal.  If  seven  out  of  the  thirteen  individuals 
who  will  constitute  one  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
should  be  opposed  to  the  prohibition,  the  law  ex- 
pires, and  the  door  is  open  for  the  entrance  of  sla- 
very throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  fertile 
Territory,  whose  climate  and  productions,  though 
at  a  higher  latitude,  correspond  very  nearly  with 
those  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  The  principle 
assumed  by  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion or  admission  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  appears  to 
be  the  same  that  was  suggested  by  General  Cass 
in  his  Tennessee  letter,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively repudiated  both  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South. 

It  substitutes  the  will  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture for  that  of  Congress.  But,  surely,  if  Congress 
has  power  in  the  organization  of  a  Territory  to 
confer  authority  on  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
prohibit  slavery,  it  has  the  power  to  do  so  directly 
by  its  own  legislation.  The  argument  which  would 
deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery, 
because  the  public  domain  is  a  trust  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  would  equally  prevent  legislation  by 
a  Territorial  Government,  or  the  organization  of  a 
Stale  with  the  power  of  prohibition.  It  would 
require  of  every  new  State  a  provision  that  no  law 


should  be  passed  to  preventpurchasers  of  the  public 
domain  within  its  limits  from' settling  on  it  with 
their  slaves,  and  holding  them  there  in  servitude. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  concedes  the 
power  to  be  in  Congress,  but  transfers  it,  after 
three  months,  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  This 
is  unwise.  If  the  power  exists,  hts.n  be  exercised 
much  more  efficiently  by  Congress.  And  we  ought 
to  be  governed  in  this  matter  by  great  public  con- 
siderations, and  not  suffer  the  national  policy  we 
approve  to  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  defeat  by 
capricious  local  legislation.  A  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  are  emigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  who,  however  desirous  they  may 
be  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  Territory,  may  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  their  friends  and  relatives  in  those 
States.  It  ought,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
prohibited  by  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the 
wise  policy  of  our  fathers  in  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
as  well  as  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  bill  in  regard  to 
Oregon  which  strikes  me  as  extraordinary  and 
objectionable  in  this  connection.  I  allude  to  the 
clause  which  prescribes  a  qualification  of  color  for 
the  electors  at  the  first  election,  thereby  excluding 
from  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  holding  seats  in  the 
Legislature,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  Territory,  who,  by  their  own  organic  laws, 
are  entitled  to  that  privilege.  Why  are  they  thus 
excluded  from  their  accustomed  privilege  ?  Why 
are  the  free  colored  citizens  of  the  New  England 
States  prevented  from  going  into  the  Territory  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  inhabitants?  Is 
the  principle  of  equality  of  rights  only  in  force 
between  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States,  or  does  it  apply  equally 
to  all  citizens  between  whom  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  makes  no  invidious  distinction? 
A  colored  citizen  of  Massachusetts  enjoys  in  that 
State  a  perfect  equality  of  political  rights,  and  is 
eligible,  equally  with  every  other  citizen,  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  State  and  National  Gov- 
ertmients.  On  what  principle,  then,  can  Congress 
undertake  to  exclude  him  from  voting  in  Oregon? 
He  would  probably  be  less  likely  than  a  white 
man  from  a  slave  State  to  concur  in  a  repeal  of  the 
law  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territory.  But  that 
surely  can  furnish  no  just  ground  of  exclusion. 

2.  In  regard  to  New  Mexico  ffnd  California,  the 
bill  is  still  more  objectionable.  The  people  of  those 
Territories  have  passed  unwillingly  under  our 
dominion.  As  departments  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, they  had  a  Legislature  of  their  own,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self-government — a  privi- 
lege of  which  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  and 
in  violation  of  every  principle  of  republicanism, 
to  deprive  them.  While  the  treaty  with  Mexico 
was  under  consideration,  a  large  minority  of  the 
Senate  expressed  by  their  votes  the  opinion  that 
we  could  not  rightfully  acquire  dominion  over  these 
Territories,  without  the  free  assent  of  the  people 
to  the  transfer.  They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
colored  population,  all  of  whom,  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  are  entitled  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  citizens.  Slavery  could  not  be 
introduced  among  such  a  people,  without  being 
accompanied  by  those  police  regulations  every- 
where attendant  on  the  system,  which  must  neces- 
sarily degrade  them  from  their  present  position. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  secured  against  its 
introduction,  so  far  as  Congress  has  the  power  to 
effect  it. 

When  General  Kearny  was  sent  out  on  his 
expedition  of  conquest  to  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, he  was  authorized  by  the  Executive  to  as- 
sure the  inhabitants  "  that  it  was  the  wish  and  the 
'  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  them  a 
'  free  government,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
'  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  Territories;" 
"  and  that  they  would  then  be  called  to  exercise 
'  the  rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  repre- 
'  sentatives  to  the  Territorial  Legislature." — (Sec- 
retary Marcy  to  General  Kearny,  June  3,  1846.) 
In  precise  conformity  to  these  instructions  from 
the  Executive,  on  the  22d  August,  1846,  he  issued 
at  Santa  Fe  his  proclamation,  announcing  it  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
New  Mexico  a  free  government,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  sintiilar  to  those  in  the  United  States; 


and  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  would  then 
be  called  on  to  exercise  their  rights  as  freemen  in 
electing  their  own  representatives  to  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature;  and  that,  until  that  could  be  done, 
the  laws  hitherto  in  existence  would  be  continued, 
Hntil  changed  or  modified  by  competent  author- 
ity.—(House  Doc.  19,  2d  sess.  29Lh  Cong.,  p.  21.) 

On  the  same  day,  General  Kearny  wrote  from 
Santa  Fe  to  General  Wool,  that,  without  spilling 
a  drop  of  blood,  he  had  taken  possession  of  that 
city.  "  The  people  now  understand,"  he  added, 
"  the  advantages  ihey  are  to  derive  from  a  change 
of  government,  and  are  much  gratified  with  it." 

Did  they  understand  that  slavery  was  to  be 
established  in  their  Territory?  No,  _sir.  The 
Mexican  commissioners,  in  their  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Trist,  informed  him  "  that,  if  it  were  pro- 
'  posed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  part 
'  with  a  portion  of  their  territory  in  order  that  the 
'  Inquisition  should  be  therein  established,  it  could 
'  not  excite  stronger  feelings  of  abhorrence  than 
'  those  awakened  m  Mexico  by  the  prospect  of  the 
'  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  parted 
'  with  by  her." 

Similar  instructions  to  those  given  to  General 
Kearny  were  sent  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  Commodore  Sloat,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  coast  of  California. 

Why,  then,  are  these  people  to  be  deprived,  in 
violation  of  these  solemn  pledges,  of  the  right  of 
self-government,  which  they  have  exercised  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
despotic  government  of  men  in  whose  election  they 
have  no  voice?  Is  it  republican?  Is  it  just?  Will 
it  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  will  it 
not  rather  inevitably  result  in  establishing  slavery 
there?  1  firmly  believe  it,  and  am,  therefore,  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

Theoretically,  sir,  I  concur  with  my  honorable 
friend  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phelps]  in  the  views 
he  has  so  ably  presented  of  the  legal  principles 
which  have  been  brought  into  discussion;  and  I 
fully  appreciate  the  motives  that  have  influenced 
him  in  yielding  his  assent  and  support  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  If,  by  the  existing  law,  slavery 
is  prohibited  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  and 
if  that  law  will  remain  in  force  after  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  unaffected  by  its  provisions,  1  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  legal  inference  that 
no  person  who  may  be  voluntarily  carried  there 
can  be  lawfully  held  as  a  slave.  In  the  language 
of  Judge  Broiison,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  "  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  does  not 
'  exist  by  the  law  of  nature,  nor  has  the  claim  of 
'  the  master,  like  the  right  to  property  in  general, 
'  been  recognized  by  all  civilized  communities. 
'  Slavery  cannot  exist  when  there  is  no  positive  law 
'  to  uphold  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
'  forbidden.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  not  specially 
'  authorized.  If  the  owner  of  slaves  removes  with 
'  or  sends  them  into  any  country.  State,  or  Terri- 
'  tory,  where  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  they 
'  will  from  that  moment  become  freemen."  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  Forbes  vs.  Cochrane,  reported 
in  2  Barn,  and  Cress.,  453,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  say: 

"  The  riglit  to  slaves,  whep  tolerated  by  law,  is  founded, 
not  on  the  law  of  nature,  but  on  the  law  of  thai  particular 
country.  Jt  is  a  law  in  invitum,  and  when  a  party  get^  out 
of  the  power  of  his  master,  and  gets  UEiiter  the  protection  of 
another  power,  without  any  wrongful  act  done  by  the  paity 
giving  that  protection,  the  right  of  the  master,  which  is  lound- 
ed  on  the  municipal  lavv  of  the  particular  place  only,  does 
put  continue.  The  moment  a  foreign  slave  puts  hi^  foot  on 
our  shores  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  l)eeause  there  is  no  law 
here  which  sanctions  his  being  held  in  slavery.  And  the  local 
law  which  held  liim  in  slavery  against  the  law  of  nature  has 
lost  its  force." 

The  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  liberating, 
on  habeas  corpus,  Lucas,  a  slave,  who  had  been  put 
by  his  master  on  board  of  a  government  ship  in 
Virginia,  which  touched  at  Boston  in  the  course  of 
her  voyage,  was  founded  on  similar  principles. — 
(7  Law  Reporter.) 

But,  sir,  while  I  assent  fully  to  these  principles, 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Gtorgia,  [Mr.  Ber- 
rien,] and  other  gentlemen  of  great  legal  acumen, 
have  maintained,  with  a  zeal  that  leaves  no  doubt 
of  their  sincerity,  that  the  Mexican  laws,  so  far  as 
they  prohibit  slavery,  will  not  continue  in  force, 
but  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will 
accognjiany  the  slaveholder  as  a  panoply  for  his 
protection,  and  override  and  destroy  them. 
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1  confess,  sir,  I  should  be  muoh  better  satisfied 
•with  the  bill  if  it  contained,  as  in  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  Florida,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  every  other  cession  ever  made  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, an  express  provision  that  the  existing; 
laws  shall  remain  in  force  until  they  are  repealed; 
and  better  still,  if  the  judges,  by  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment is  te  be  administered,  were  prohibited  in 
direct  terms  from  repealing  the  law  prohibiting 
slavery  in  those  Territories.  I  do  not  like  the 
guarded  phraseology  by  which  their  power  of 
legislation  is  restricted.  "  They  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  any  laws  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  respecting  slavery"  as  it  now 
stands,  but  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill  to  be  amended,  "  respecting  the  admission  or 
prohibition  of  slavery." 

Now,  as  Consress  have  no  power  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  pass  any  law  "  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,"  is  there  not 
reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
expression  used  in  regard  to  the  inhibition  of  legis- 
lation "  respecting  slavery,"  that  it  will  be  urged 
hereafter  as  a  recognition  of  the  claim  that  the 
same  want  of  power  in  Congress  exists  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other? 

As  the  bill  contains  no  express  provision  for 
the  continuance  in  force  of  the  existing  laws,  if 
they  do  in  fact  so  continue,  it  will  be,  not  by 
their  own  inherent  force,  but  by  the  implied  as- 
sent of  the  Government  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  dominion.  "  Qui  non  prohibet,  cum  prohibere 
possit,  jubet."  But  if  that  Government  has  in  any 
manner  indicated  its  will  that  particular  laws  shall 
not  continue,  the  implication  ceases,  and  they  will 
1)0  longer  have  force.  The  Mexican  Government 
had  a  religious  establishment.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion.  Congress,  in  com- 
municating legislative  powers  to  the  Territorial 
judges,  imposes  the  same  restraint  on  them.  They 
would,  consequently,  have  no  power  lo  assent  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Mexican  law  on  that  sub- 
ject, since  that  would  be  equivalent  to  its  reenact-: 
ment.  The  Mexican  religious  establishment  must 
therefore  cease.  Now,  when,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, the  power  of  legislating  "  respecting  sla- 
very" is  also  withheld,  may  it  not  be  plausibly,  if 
not  strongly  argued,  that  the  Mexican  laws  on  that 
subject  also  will  cease,  because  no  assent  to  their 
continuance  can  any  longer  be  implied? 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  a  construction  dis- 
claimed by  all  the  members  of  the  committee;  the 
more  so,  as  the  argument  is  certainly  somewhat 
countenanced  by  the  case  of  Permoti  vs.  the  First 
Municipality  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  3d  of  How- 
ard's Rep.,  610.  The  same  reason  exists  for  the 
implied  continuance  of  the  fundamental  and  other 
Territorial  laws,  after  the  formation  of  a  State  Gov- 
ernment to  which  the  jurisdiction  is  transferred,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  cession'  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another.  Yet,  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  v/as  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  provision  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  "  that  no  person  demeaning 
'  himself  in  a  peaceable  manner  shall  ever  be  mo- 
'  lested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  re- 
'  ligious  sentiments  in  the  said  Territory,"  which 
was  operative  in  Louisiana  during  the  Territorial 
Government,  "had  no  further  force  after  the  adop- 
'  tion  of  the  State  constitution  than  other  acts 
'  organizing  in  part  the  Territorial  Government  of 
'  Orleans,  and  standing  in  connection  with  the  or- 
'  dinance  of  1787."  "  So  far,"  says  Judge  Catron, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "  as  they 
'  conferred  political  rights  and  secured  civil  and 
'  religious  liberties,  (which  are  political  rights,) 
'  the  laws  of  Congress  were  all  superseded  by  the 
'  State  constitution;  nor  is  there  any  paryof  them 
.'  in  force,  unless  they  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
'  stitution  of  Louisiana  as  the  laws  of  the  State. 

If  it  were  not  intended,  by  coupling  these  pro- 
hibitions together,  to  give  to  that  "respecting  sla- 
very" the  construction  suggested,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  the  other  restriction  "respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion"  inserted  in  the  bill? 
Why  not  directly  repeal  all  laws  of  that  character 
now  existing?  Or,  if  the  extension  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  Territories  would  of  itself  repeal 
them,  and  prevent  their  reenactment,  why  insert 
a  prohibition  which  is  unnecessary  and  unmean- 
ing, except  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  give  to  the 
other  restriction  the  construction  which  will  be 


claimed?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee 
have  not  been  able  to  furnish  to  the  Senate  more 
specific  information  in  regard  to  the  existing  laws 
in  New  Mexico  and  California  on  the  subject  of 
slavery;  and  whether  or  not  any  changes  have  been 
made  or  attempted  in  those  laws,  under  the  gov- 
ernments organized  by  the  direction  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  since  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of 
the  Territories  by  the  United  Stages. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Mexican  laws 
in  relation  to  slavery,  and  however  true  in  theory 
it  may  be  that  slavery  cannot  exist  where  there  is 
no  positive  law  to  establish  and  protect  it,  should 
this  bill  be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  practical 
mode  of  preventing  its  introduction.  The  result 
would,  in  my  opinion,  inevitably  be — what,  indeed, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  compromise 
[Mr.  Clayton]  frankly  stated  in  his  speech,  on 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate — "  thai,  in  case 
'  Congress  should  refuse  to  touch  the  subject,  it 
'  (the  Territory)  would  be  slaveholding  were,  by 
'  the  laws  of  nature,  slave  labor  only  vas  effective, 
'  and  free  labor  could  not  maintain  itself." 

For  my  part,  sir,  I  know  of  no  territory,  and 
should  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  exists  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  inan, 
where  he  must  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave  to  render  his  labor  eflective.  I  do  not  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  regions  of  large  extent  in 
New  Mexico  and  California,  if  not  in  Oregon  also, 
where  slavery  will  certainly  be  introducecl,  unless 
directly  prohibited  by  law. 

A  king  of  England  once  sagaciously  remarked, 
that  while  the  king  could  appoint  his  bishops  and 
judges,  he  could  have  what  religion  and  law  he 
liked.  By  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  Mr. 
Polk,  a  slaveholding  President,  is  to  appoint  the 
law-makers  and  judges  for  these  Territories;  and, 
with  the  known  sympathies  of  the  President,  can 
any  one  doubt  from  what  class  of  our  citizens  the 
appointments  will  be  made?  And  what  security, 
I  ask,  would  there  be  for  a  slave  who  should  seek 
his  freedom  by  an  appeal  to  Territorial  judges  hold- 
ing their  own  slaves  by  the  very  same  tenurenhat 
his  rnaster  holds  him  in  servitude  ?  Does  any  man 
who  Tias  made  human  nature  his  study  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  very  great  solicitude  to 
put  this  poor  slave  in  the  way  of  settling  this  great 
constitutional  question,  as  it  is  called,  which  the 
American  Congress  are  afraid  to  touch,  and  there- 
fore commit  to  his  charge?  He  would,  as  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  has  already  suggested,  get  his 
case  into  the  Supreme  Court  about  as  soon  as  the 
free  colored  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  imprisoned 
in  the  jails  of  South  Carolina  for  coming  there  to 
enjoy  "  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities''- 
secured  to  the  citizens  of  every  State  by  the  Con- 
stitution, have  been  able  to  get  their  cases  before 
that  high  tribunal. 

Sir,  if  Massachusetts,  and  her  distinguished 
commissioner  whom  she  sent  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  citizens,  were  foiled  in  the 
attempt,  does  any  Senator  seriously  believe  that 
a  poor,  friendless  slave,  three  thousand  miles  from 
this  Capitol,  in  the  interior  of  New  Mexico  or  Cali- 
fornia, would  be  able  to  present  his  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  decision?  But  even  if  your 
laws  had  made  adequate  provision,  which  they 
have  not,  to  secure  to  him  the  bene/ft  of  such  a 
resort,  would  it  be  a  proper  or  a  dignified  course 
for  the  American  Congress  to  pursue,  to  leave  this 
great  question  of  national  policy  to  be  settled  in 
this  way,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  slave? 
Is  it  expedient  for  us  to  throw  off  the  responsi- 
bility of  legislative  action,  and  impose  on  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  the  decision  of  an  exciting  political 
question  of  a  sectional  character,  deeply  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  extensive  regions  of  which  we 
have  acquired  the  dominion? 

Sir,  I  entertain  feelings  of  the  highest  respect 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  with 
feelings  of  profound  veneration  and  confidence.  I 
trust  the  time  will  never  arrive  when  that  confi- 
dence will  be  impaired  or  shaken.  But  does  not 
every  Senator  perceive  that  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  to  cause 
the  appointments  of  the  judges  hereafter  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  candi- 
dates on  this  question?  And  thus,  Iw  making  the 
court  sectional  in  its  very  organization,  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  impartiality? 


Nay,  is  it  not  apparent  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  judges  will  enter  as  an  element  of  discord 
into  every  Presidential  election? 

Again:  Suppose  the  question  fairly  presented 
to  that  august  triluiiial  for  iis  decision,  and  that 
the  court,  in  accordance  with  the  recorded  opinions 
of  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  and  with  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  Missouri  compromise, 
should  decide — as  I  doubt  not  they  would — ^iliat 
Congress  have  the  same  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories  as  to  pass  any  other  law  which 
the  policy  of  the  nation  may  require  for  their  gov- 
ernment: when  the  poor  slave,  who  has  come 
up  to  the  Capitol  to  test  this  great  constitutional 
question,  which  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  send 
in  advance  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  decision, 
in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  is  beginning  to  e.x- 
ult  in  the  anticipated  realization  of  liis  dreams  of 
liberty,  what  will  he  be  told?  True,  Congress 
have  a  right,  it  will  then  be  said,  to  prohibit  sla- 
very in  ihe  Territories;  but  have  they  done  so? 
So  far  from  it,  they  have  not  only  abstained  them- 
selves iVom  the  exercise  of  the  power,  but  have 
positively  forbidden  the  territoi  ial  government  they 
have  established  to  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject. 
It  Congress,  being  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
power,  had  desiiea  to  exercise  it,  they  would  surely 
have  done  so,  and  the  Supreme  Court  would  then 
be  called  on  to  decide,  not  whether  a  law  prohibit- 
ing slavery  would  be  effectual  to  exclude  it  from 
the  Territory,  but  whether  the  absence  of  any  law 
on  the  subject,  and  an  absolute  prohibition  lo  pass 
any,  would  have  that  efl'eci.  This  is  a  question 
on  which  the  views  of  northern  and  southern  law- 
yers, as  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  have 
^0^0  ca/o  differed.  It  is  a  question  which — believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  we  have  the  power  of  exclusion — 
I  am  unwilling  to  leave  in  uoubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Congress.  The  question  whether  slavery 
shall  exist  or  not  in  these  Ten  itories,  is  one  w  liich 
eminently  belongs  to  the  legislative  def)ariment  of 
the  Government  in  the  first  instance  to  decide. 

On  that  question,  as  a  question  of  national  policy 
and  justice,  1  have  already  had  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate.  What  1  then  said  it  is  not  my 
intention  now  to  repeat. 

Sir,  I  do  not  believe  it  lo  be  the  interest  or  the 
desire  of  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  south- 
ern States  to  have  slavery  extended  to  New  Mexico 
and  California.  The  free  laborers  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  of  the  North,  have  need  of  a  territory  to 
which  they  may  emigrate,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  and  their  families  will  forever  be  exempt  from 
the  evils  of  slavery.  These  opinions,  1  am  well 
assured,  are  prevaient-among  the  people  of  West- 
ern Virgin  id,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  'I'hey 
prevail,  if  1  mistake  not,  to  a  considerable  extent 
also  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  If  slavery  la 
extended  to  these  Territories,  the  free  laborers  of 
the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded. To  those  who  desire  to  emigrate  with  i  heir 
slaves,  immense  and  fertile  regions  where  slavery 
now  exists  are  already  open,  to  an  extent  sufRcicnt 
for  their  wants  for  a  century  to  come. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  sir,  while  the 
Territories  are  yet  free,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  settle  the  question 
now  and  forever  in.regard  to  their  future  destiny. 
The  responsibility  rests  on  us.  We  cannot  avoid 
it  if  we  would.  Justice  to  our  constituents  and  to 
all  who  may  be  affected  by  our  action,  requires  that 
we  should  meet  it  promptly.  And  1  have  that  con- 
fidence in  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  south- 
ern Stales,  to  v/hom  so  much  has  already  been 
conceded,  that  1  entertain  no  fears  of  disunion  as 
the  result  of  any  legislation  we  may  adopt  for  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  these  Territories.  Poli- 
ticians, representing  the  capitalists  of  the  South, 
may  continue  to  cry  "  Give,  give  !"  but  1  am  mis- 
taken if  the  people  of  the  southern  States,  as  they 
calmly  survey  the  costly  acquisitions  of  slave  ter- 
ritory already  made,  and  contemplate  the  future 
results  of  this  policy,  will  not  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
"  It  is  enough  !" 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  NILES. 

Mr.  NiLES  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn  ;  and,  the  yeas  ' 
and  nays  being  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  NILES  said:  The  compromising  spirit  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  connpromising  committee 
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which  reported  this  bill — all  on  one  side.  Standing 
here,  sir,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not 
under  "an  October  sun,"  but  under  a  midnight 
lamp,  with  dog-day  heat,  I  shall  proceed  very  de- 
liberately to  discharge  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
constituents  and  the  country.  I  shall  also  speak 
in  behalf  of  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  be  forgot- 
ten here — the  non-slaveholders  of  the  South.  The 
indecent  haste  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  force 
through  this  bill,  so  important  to  the  quiet  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  cannot  prevent  me  from 
expressing  my  sentiments  upon  it  at  length,  how- 
ever inconvenient  it  may  be  to  myself  or  to  others. 
Of  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  the  majority 
have  seen  fit  to  pursue  in  relation  to  a  bill  of  such 
vital  importance,  and  in  which  the  country  feels  so 
deep  an  interest,  it  is  not  necessary  forme  to  remark 
further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  a  course  which  I  have 
never  witnessed  here  before,  and  which  I  hope  will 
not  soon  occur  again.  A  just  and  wise  measure, 
and  especially  one  assumed  to  have  originated  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  would  not  seem  to  require  a 
tyrannical  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  to  carry  it  through. 

it  is  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  say  some- 
thing respecting  this  bill — something  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates;  to  notice  some  of  the 
positions  and  strange  doctrines  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  this  debate,  and  to  defend  myself  and 
those  who  act  with  me  against  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  us.  This  debate  has  been 
one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  little  calculated  to 
reflect  honor  on  the  American  Senate  or  on  the 
American  name.  Instead  of  witnessing  a  bold 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  a  fearless 
assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  of  those  popular  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  system  of  government,  we  have 
heard  from  most  of  the  speakers  a  vindication  of 
slavery,  and  the  defence  of  the  extravagant  claims 
put  forth  in  its  behalf.  Instead  of  asserting  the 
great  principles  of  liberty,  the  debate  has  fallen 
from  the  elevated  considerations  which  belonged 
to  the  subject,  to  the  low  and  paltry  ideas  of  pri- 
vate mteresis — of  the  metwiand  (umot  of  slave  prop- 
erty. And  what,  sir,  is  the  character  of  this  bill — 
a  bill  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire  which 
is  to  spring  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific?  What 
sort  of  governments  does  it  propose  to  establish  ? 
What  guarantees  and  safeguards  does  it  afford  for 
liberty?  None,  sir;  none.  In  two  of  those  Ter- 
ritories it  establishes  an  arbitrary  despotism;  and 
in  the  other,  although  some  popular  elements  are 
recognized,  yet,  instead  of  asserting  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  personal  liberty,  it  abrogates  a 
law  which  the  people  of  that  Territory  have  adopt- 
ed, excluding  slavery  from  it.  In  New  Mexico 
and  California,  it  proposes  to  set  up  a  complete 
despotism,  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  our 
history.  The  whole  power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  five  men — the  Governor,  Secretary,  and  three 
Judges,  of  whom  three  will  be  a  majority;  so  that 
three  men  are  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  They 
are  to  make,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws, 
v/ithout  accountability  or  responsibility.  Their 
powers,  too,  are  undefined  and  unlimited,  ex- 
cept that  no  laws  are  to  be  passed  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  But 
neither  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
Stales  afford  an"y  security  for  private  rights — for 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property.  These  in  the 
States  depend  on  the  State  constitution  and  laws. 
In  Territories  where  Congress  has  exclusive  legis- 
lation, they  must  depend  on  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, which  ought  to  declare  and  establish  all  the 
great  principles  of  civil  liberty.  The.se  principles 
are  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  have 
most  of  them  been  reaffirmed  and  adopted  in  the 
organization  of  Territories  ever  since.  These  five 
persons  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  from  citizens  of  the 
States,  two  thousand  miles  off,  and  can  be  subject 
to  no  responsibility,  as  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries have  no  power  or  check  upon  them,  and  their 
responsibility  to  the  President,  from  the  great  dis- 
tance, can  amount  to  very  little.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  modern  writer,  that  "  power  conferred  with- 
out accountability's  grantecl  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holder."  The  union  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, legislative,  federal,  and  executive,  in  the 
same  persons,  even  though  the  number  be  suffi- 


ciently numerous,  is  said  by  Montesquieu  and 
other  writers  on  government,  to  constitute  a  des- 
potism. 

Where  did  this  compromising  committee  find 
an  example  for  such  a  system  as  this? 

Mr.  BREESE.  Prom  the  governments  estab- 
lished in  the  Northwestern  Territories. 

Mr.  NILES.  No,  sir;  the  governments  most 
analogous  to  these,  are  those  established  for  the 
Orleans  and  Louisiana  Territories;  but  those  were 
essentially  different;  in  them  there  was  a  council 
of  fifteen,  which  assisted  in  making  the  laws, 
who  were  appointed  from  the  citizensi,  and  were 
required  to  be  residents  for  a  certain  time,  and 
landholders.  Certain  rights,  also,  were  secured  to 
the  people;  and  lliere  are  none  here.  I  know  of  no 
example  of  such  governments  as  these  in  this 
country,  unless  it  is  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  who  had  similar  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  Charles  the  Second,  as  Governor  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  A  more  recent  example 
maybe  found  in  the  British  Indies,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  and  his  council  of  three 
was  very  similar. 

Are  these  arbitrary  governments  consistent  with 
the  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  which  we  acquired 
these  Territories?  I  think  they  are  not.  That 
treaty  guaranties  to  the  people  similar  rights  to  those 
which  were  secured  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  in 
the  treaty  of  1803  ceding  that  country.  They  are 
entitled,  when  prepared,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  protected  in 
their  persons,  property,  and  liberty.  Is  an  arbi- 
trary government  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  these  privileges? 

And  what  is  the  compromise  principle  in  this 
bill  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery?  Why,  it 
ts  said  that  question  is  left  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  how  do  the  committee 
inform  us  that  the  Constitution  settles  this  great 
question?  Why,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Phelps]  says  the  Constitution  excludes 
slavery;  that  no  law  was  necessary  or  proper,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  is  higher  authority  than  an 
act  of  Congress.  But  what  says  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun.]  He  tells  us  that 
the  Constitution  admits  slavery  into  these  Territo- 
ries; that  it  carries  slavery  wherever  it  extends. 
And  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton] 
thinks,  if  1  understand  him,  that  the  Constitution, 
by  its  silent  operation,  will  allow  of  slavery  in  part 
of  these  Territories,  and  exclude  it  from  another 
part.  Surely  the  question  is  very  definitely  set- 
tled. It  is  settled  one  way  in  Vermont,  another 
way  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  a  different  manner 
in  Delaware.- 

But  all  this  debate  about  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  slavery  in  Territories,  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  this  session,  in  both  Houses,  is 
idle  talk,  without  meaning.  The  Constitution  set- 
tles nothing  in  relation  to  slavery;  it  only  extends 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  Territory, 
but  does  not  itself  settle  any  question  of  private 
rights,  either  of  persons  or  property.  The  only 
question  then  is  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  certainly  the  same  as 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  States;  there,  it  is  a  limited 
and  defined  jurisdiction,  and  does  not  touch  the 
subject  of  personal  rights.  In  Territories,  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  local  and  exclusive. 
Whether  it  is  derived  from  the  power  to  acquire 
territory  as  incident  to  that  power,  or  from  that 
article  in  the  Constitution  which  confers  on  Con- 
gress "  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  Territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  it 
can  make  no  difference,  as  in  eithercase  the  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  local  and  exclusive.  The  power  is  not 
defined  nor  limited,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  applicable  to  a  Territory  may 
limit  it.  And  there  is  little  in  the  Constitution 
relating  to  private  rights  which  are  among  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  Slates,  except  the  ten  articles 
proposed  as  amendments  by  the  first  Congress. 
Those  guaranty  important  personal  rights:  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  press,  the  right  of  petition, 
of  trial  by  jury,  exemption  from  search  and  ex- 
cessive bail.  They  also  provide  that  no  person 
shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for 
the  same  oljence,  or  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  or  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  course  of  law.    These 


rights  are  not  absolutely  guarantied  to  the  people 
in  the  States  by  these  articles,  but  only  so  far  as 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 
But  in  a  Territory,  if  they  are  applicable  there  at 
all,  they  must  be  absolute  guarantees,  securing 
those  rights  to  the  people  in  their  full  extent,  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  there  being  exclusive 

If,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  Territory,  the  Consti- 
tution extends  over  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
these  provisions  must  not  be  applicable,  and  se- 
cure to  the  people  all  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  named  in  those  articles.  If  so,  then  sla- 
very cannot  exist  in  a  Territory,  as  personal  lib- 
erty is  among  the  rights  guarantied.  But  slavery 
has  existed  in  Territories  under  the  authority 
of  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  emanating  from 
that  authority.  Was  the  question  a  new  one,  I 
should  be  very  confident  that  slavery  could  not 
exist  in  a  Territory,  and  that  these  articles  in  the 
Constitution  would  effectually  exclude  it. 

But  if  it  is  not  excluded,  it  is  certain  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  sanction  it,  or  to 
restrain  the  authority  of  Congress  in  acting  on  the 
subject  as  it  may  think  proper.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  Congress  is  restrained  from  estab- 
lishing or  recognizing  slavery?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  the  opinion,  so  strenuously 
maintained,  that  Congress  has  not  authority  to 
prohibit  or  exclude  slavery.  If  slavery  is  not 
inhibited  in  Territories  by  the  articles  referred  to, 
then  Congress  has  general  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject,  and  can  cither  allow  or  inhibit  it.  But  it 
requires  a  law  to  do  either.  If  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  on  Congress  is  not 
exercised,  the  power  is  inoperative.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  decide  the  question;  it  only 
gives  the  authority  to  Congress  to  do  it.  And  yet 
the  committee  tell  us  that  this  question  is  left  to 
the  Constitution.  And  how  does  the  Constitution 
dispose  of  it?  Why,  it  leaves  it  to  Congress.  But 
the  committee  propose  that  Congress  shall  not 
decide  it,  but  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  way  of 
dodging  the  question,  by  throwing  back  upon  the 
Constitution  what  the  Constitution  has  referred  to 
Congress.  And  how  can  the  Supreme  Court 
decide  whether  slavery  can  lawfully  exist  in  a 
Territory  or  not,  when  Congress  has  passed  no 
law  on  the  subject?  The  Constitution  confers  on 
Congress  the  power  of  passing  naturalization  laws; 
but  if  it  does  not  exercise  that  power,  the  court 
can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  subject.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
stitution; and  if  the  court  can  decidethe  question 
at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  slavery  can- 
not exist  without  positive  law  to  sanction  it,  or 
that  the  Mexican  law  prohibiting  it,  is  still  in 
force. 

That  the  Mexican  law  is  not  abrogated  by  the 
transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted.  But  there  appears  to 
be  doubt  whether  any  such  law  constitutionally 
existed  in  Mexico.  What  has  been  read  here,  is 
a  decree  of  the  President;  but  Mexico  had,  at  the 
time,  a  constitution,  by  which  the  law-making 
power  was  .conferred  on  the  Congress.  This  de- 
cree, therefore,  may  not  be  valid. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  a  Mexican  law  now 
,in  force  in  New  Mexico  and  California  prohibiting 
slavery,  does  this  bill  provide  any  remedy  for  en- 
forcing that  law?  Can  the  question  be  removed 
to  the'Supreme  Court?  The  right  of  appeal  from 
the  territorial  court  is  the  same  as  from  the  circuit 
court,  from  which  an  appeal  is  allowed  only  when 
the  matter  in  dispute  is  two  thousand  dollars  or 
more.  No  slave  is  of  that  value.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  lawyers  here,  tells  us  that  a  case 
cannot  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Why,  then,  are  we  told 
that  this  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court?  Is  there  not  something  strange  in  this 
proceeding?  A  law  without  the  means  of  enforcing 
it,  is  no  law  at  all,  for  any  practical  purpose,  if 
this  is  true  as  to  this  bill,  is  it  not  a  mockery, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  an  intentional  decep- 
tion or  trick? 

But  if  there  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  law, 
what  sort  of  security  is  this  against  slavery?  Can 
a  helpless  and  dependent  slave,  without  a  cent  in 
the  world,  prosecute  a  suit  for  liis  liberty  before  a 
court  two  thousand  miles  off,  where  his  suit  might 
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be  delayed  several  years,  and  be  attended  with 
thousands  of  dollars  of  expense?  And  there  is 
great  uncertainty  hang^ing  over  the  whole  subject. 
Slavery  is  not  a  defined,  certain  interest.  It  is  the 
right  which  one  person  may  have  in  the  service  of 
another;  and  this  interest  may  he  greater  or  less. 
Slavery  in  one  country  may  be  different  from 
what  it  is  in  another;  and  even  itj  this  country, 
it  is  different  in  one  State  from  what  it  is  in  an- 
other. There  may  be  some  forms  of  slavery 
existing  in  California  and  Ne.w  Mexico.  There 
is  what  is  called  peon  slavery,  or  the  right  which 
a  creditor  has  to  the  service  of  his  debtor.  And  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Indian  chiefs  sell  their 
prisoners  to  the  Mexicans  as  slaves. 

Mr.  President,  personal  liberty  is  a  right  too 
sacred  to  be  left  in  such  uncertainty.  Congress 
should,  by  a  direct  act,  prohibit  slavery.  This 
would  remove  all  doubt.  If  this  is  not  done,  sla- 
very may  be  introduced,  even  if  there  is  a  Mexican 
law  aa^ainst  it.  Slavery  has  been  introduced  with- 
out law  in  most  countries  where  it  has  existed. 
Such  was  the  case  in  all  the  American  colonies.  I 
wish  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  practical  light, 
rather  than  in  its  legal  aspect.  Does  this  bill 
afford  sufficient  guarantees  for  personal  liberty  and 
for  the  exclusion  of  slavery?  There  will  be  no 
appeal.  I  was  struck  with  a  remark  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Phelps,]  as  to  what 
transpired  in  the  committee.  He  said  that  tl^e 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] was  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  com- 
binations at  the  North  to  carry  this  question  up. 
Does  this  look  like  a  wish  to  have  the  question 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court?  Sir,  the  practical 
result  will  be,  that  the  question  of  slavery  in  these 
Territories  will  depend  on  the  territorial  judges 
and  the  President.  Who  will  those  judges  be, 
who  are  to  receive  their  appointinent  from  the 
present  Executive,  or  either  of  the  candidates  now 
in  nomination  by  the  two  great  parties?  Will  they 
not  be  from  the  slave  States?  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  the  past  can  doubt  it?  With  a  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  four  years  in  the  slave  interest, 
depend  upon  it,  slavery  will  find  its  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

And  how  does  this  bill  dispose  of  the  question 
of  slavery  in  Oregon,  lying  north  of  the  forty- 
second  degree,  and  where,  until  recently,  no  one 
thought  that  slavery  could  go,  or  that  any  one 
could  entertain  such  a  thought?  Oregon  is  now 
doubly  free — free  by  the  act  of  God,  who  created 
it,  and  by  the  act  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Those  frontier  people,  those  pioneers  in  civiliza- 
tion, have  abolished  slavery.  And  what  does  this 
bill  do?  Why,  it  abrogates  their  law,  so  as  to  give 
slavery  a  chance  to  polliite  its  soil.  The  law  is  to 
remain  in  force  for  three  months  after  the  first  ses- 
sion of  their  Legislature.  This  is  a  great  boon  to 
freedom:  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  it  before 
it  is  to  cease.  The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  is  per- 
mitted to  reenact  it.  But  why  do  you  abolish  it? 
Must  not  this  be  considered  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
people  for  enacting  such  a  law?  You  say  to  the 
Oregonians,  You  were  hasty  in  enacting  such  a 
law;  you  must  reconsider  the  subject,  and  act 
with  more  deliberation  and  judgment.  And  you 
tell  them,  in  your  speeches  here,  that  liberty  is  not 
a  natural  right,  but  a  boon,  a  hi^h  privilege,  to  be 
acquired  only  Ijy  great  effort.  This  is  a  significant 
hint  to  them  that  a  rude  frontier  people  are  not 
prepared  for  the  high  privilege  of  liberty,  and  that 
it  must  be  modified  and  tempered  with  the  element 
of  slavery. 

Mr.  N.  having  yielded  the  floor  to  Mr.  BALD- 
WIN, he  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  when  the 
members  absent  from  their  seats  returned,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  NILES.  This  is  encouraging:  I  will  now 
proceed  very  deliberately.  After  this  examination 
of  this  bill,  I  ask  in  what  the  compromisevcon- 
sists?  What  does  it  contain  favorable  to  the  free 
Slates,  who  oppose  the  iritroductioii  of  slavery  into 
these  Territories?  Is  there  a  single  provision  in 
the  bill  favorable  to  liberty?  Are  there  any  bar- 
riers set  up  against  the  encroachments  of  slavery? 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  bill  every  way  truck- 
ling to  the  slave  power?  Is  it  not  so  framed  as  to 
obstruct  and  render  inoperative  the  laws  now  in 
force  in  those  Territories  excluding  slavery?  The 
law   prohibiting  slavery  in  Oregon  is  abrogated, 


and  the  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California 
are  inhibited  from  passing  any  law  respecting  sla- 
very. Of  course,  they  cannot  prohinit  it;  and  if 
the  Mexican  law  is  found  defective  or  insufficient 
to  exclude  slavery,  or  is, evaded,  then  no  law  can 
be  passed  to  remedy  its  defects  or  to  give  it  effi- 
cieticy.  The  compromise  is  all  on  one  side.  All 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  favor  the  introduction  of 
slavery.  ' 

This  is  a  compromise  of  which  1  know  no  ex- 
ample, unless  it  is  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the 
other  beasts  of  the  forest,  in  the  division  of  their 
spoils;  which  having  been  separated  into  two  parts, 
the  lion  said  he  was  entitled  to  one  for  his  superior 
courage  and  strength,  and  then,  putting  his  paw, 
with  a  growl,  over  the  other  part,  said.  Let  him  I 
take  this  who  dare.  Thus,  in  this  compromise,  ! 
the  slave  power  claims,  as  aVight,  all  of  the  terri- 
tory where,  by  the  "  silent  operation  of  the  Consti- 
tution,"slavery  can  be  easily  introduced,  and  then, 
putting  its  frowning  paw  over  the  other  part  of  the 
territory,  says.  Let  hiin  take  this  who  dare;  let 
him  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  dare  to  ar- 
rest the  silent  operation  of  the  Constitution. 

I  dismiss  this  bill  by  denouncing  it  as  a  poor, 
miserable  contrivance  to  smuggle  slavery  into  Ter- 
ritories where  the  law  does  not  admit  it — as  an 
attempt  to  accomplish  covertly,  and  under  the  dis- 
guise of  the  silent  operation  of  the  Constitution, 
what  it  was  not  dared  to  do  openly.  It  would 
have  been  a  little  too  barefaced  to  have  enacted  in 
form  that  slavery  should  be  introduced  into  those 
Territories. 

Here  Mr.  N.  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  the  absent 
Senators  returned  and  voted  down  the  motion. 

Mr.  NILES.  I  am  content  to  go  on,  but  fear 
the  older  members  of  the  body  may  not  hold  out; 
but  if  the  trial  is  too  great,  I  am  not  responsible. 
Having  said  all  I  propose  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
bill,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  to 
which  the  bill  relates;  or  the  question  of  slavery 
in  these  Territories.  Before  entering  upon  that 
question,  1  may  as  well  take  some  notice  of  the 
crisis  which,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
is  threatening  the  country,  and  glance  at  some  of 
the  oauses  which  have  produced  it.  There  is  a 
crisis  approaching,  but  gentlemen  do  not  under- 
stand it.  1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  alarm- 
ing in  it;  and  if  it  could  not  be  averted,  the  only 
regret  is,  that  it  had  not  come  upon  us  sooner.  If 
the  policy  of  the  slave  States  should  be  persevered 
in,  I  have  foreseen  for  some  years  that  a  crisis  must 
come,  when  events  had  reached  that  point  which 
would  call  forth  resistance  from  the  free  States. 
That  point  has  been  reached,  and  resistance  has 
come,  which  makes  the  crisis.  A  superficial  ob- 
server may  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect;  he 
■may  suppose  that  the  resistance  to  the  selfish  and 
aggressive  policy  of  the  slave  power  is  the  cause 
of  a  threatened  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Tories  in 
England  reasoned  when  our  ancestors  resisted  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  British  Government  to- 
wards these  colonies.  They  did  not  desire  to  look 
any  further  into  the  difficulty  than  the  resistance 
of  the  colonies.  But  Lord  Chatham,  who  knew 
well  that  the  real  cause  was  the  unjust  and  aggres- 
sive policy  of  the  parent  country,  boldly  declared 
thai  he  rejoiced  that  America  had  resisted.  And 
believing  that  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  slave 
power,  which  has  so  long  ruled  the  country,  could 
not  otherwise  be  checked,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  I  rejoice  that  the  North  has  resisted.  The 
crisis  cannot  be  alarming  now;  but  had  public 
affairs  gone  on  in  the  same  course  for  some  years 
longer,  resistance,  which  must  have  come,  might 
have  brought  on  a  crisis  which  would  have  filled 
all  hearts  with  alarm. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  present  difficulties,  is  the  radical 
change  at  the  South  in  public  opinion  in  respect  to 
slavery.  "A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their 
dream,"  by  which  slavery,  that  had  always  been 
considered  as  a  misfortune,  was  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  and  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  "  peculiar"  in- 
stitution. This  necessarily  produced  a  change  of 
policy  in  respect  to  it.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  point 
out  the  precise  period  of  this  change,  as  it  was 
gradual;  but  it  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Missouri  compromise. 
At  the  time  of  ilie  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 


and  long  afterwards,  slavery  was  regarded  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  as  a  misfortune, 
as  a  domestic  and  political  evil,  which  had  been 
entailed  on  the  C<^)lonies  by  the  unjust  and  unnat- 
ural policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  them.  Thi.s 
was  one  of  the  complaints  against  the  Crown, 
alleged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  ori>rinal  draught  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When  the  Union 
was  formed,  slavery  existed  in  several  of  the  north- 
ern States,  as  well  as  in  all  the  southern;  and  it  was 
then  supposed  that  it  would  gradually  become  ex- 
tinct, as  population  increased,  and  free  labor  should 
come  in  competition  with  slave  labor.  It  was  on 
this  ground  that  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut, 
expressed  his  indifference  in  regard  to  giving  Con- 
gress the  power  to  inhibit  the  importation  of  slaves, 
as  he  said  slavery  would  gradually  disappear,  as 
population  increased  and  free  labor  became  cheap- 
er. Slavery  being  then  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  of 
a  temporary  nature,  there  was  no  question  in  the 
Convention  in  respect  to  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  States  where  slavery  existed  and  where 
It  did  not.  The  only  question  of  power  was  that 
of  representation,  which  was  compromised  by 
adopting  the  three-fifths  principle.  A  part  of  this 
compromise  was,  that  taxation  was  to  depend  on 
the  same  principle  as  representation;  but,  as  we 
have  had  but  two  direct  taxes,  and  shall  probably 
never  have  another,  the  slave  States  got  the  repre- 
sentation for  their  slaves,  and  the  free  States  lost 
the  expected  equivalent  for  it  in  direct  taxation. 

When  slavery  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
and  permanent  institution,  the  policy  of  the  South 
was  changed  in  respect  to  it.  It  then  became  a 
settled  purpose  to  strensithen  and  extend  it  as  much 
as  possible.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  sprints'  up,  which, 
in  assuming  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
slavery,  liecame  insolent,  daring,  and  aggressive 
upon  the  free  States.  The  fact  that  slavery  exists 
in  violation  of  natural  rights,  and  is  csseruially  an 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  interest,  rendered  its  sup- 
porters jealous  and  suspicious,  always  vigilant, 
active,  and  scheming  to  uphold  and  extend  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  exclusive  and  monopoly 
interests,  which  are  in  derogation  of  common 
rights.  And  hence  it  is,  that  by  their  intrigues 
and  management,  by  keeping  united  themselves, 
and  dividing  the  free  States,  they  have  succeeded 
in  holding  the  Federal  Governinent  almost  exclu- 
sively in  their  hands,  and  have  not  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  this  gave  them  to 
uphold  and  extend  the  interest  of  slavery.  The 
first  conflict  which  this  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
South  produced,  was  on  the  admission  of  Missouri. 
That  was  settled  by  the  compromise  of  prohibiiing 
slavery  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Territory.  Down  to  this 
period,  the  action  of  the  Government  had  been 
uniform  and  wholly  restrictive  upon  slavery,  in 
wliich  policy  the  South  had  generally  concurred. 
The  ordinance  of  the  old  Congress,  the  very  year 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  excluding  slavery 
from  the  territory  north  west  of  the  Ohio,  dividing 
it  into  five  States,  was  supported  by  the  South 
as  well  as  the  North.  It  had  been  ceded  by  Vir- 
ginia; and  had  her  policy  been  then  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be  now,  she  would  of  course  have  made 
it  a  condition  of  the  grant,  that  slavery  should  not 
be  excluded.  The  first  draught  of  the  ordinance 
in  1784,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  applied  to  all  the  Ter- 
ritories, those  south  as  well  as  those  north  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1799,  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  or- 
ganized, slavery  then  existing  there;  yet  the  law 
was  restrictive  upon  it,  and  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  except  by  bona  fide  owners  for 
actual  settlement.  In  1804,  the  Orleans  Territory 
was  organized  from  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  had 
the  same  restriction,  with  another  inhibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  which 
was  four  years  in  advance  of  the  period  fixed  by 
the  Constitution,  when  Congress  was  authorized 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  States. 
In  1805,  a  law  was  passed  making  it  a  penal  of- 
fence for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  from  one  foreign  country 
to  another.  Two  years  after,  and  one  year  before 
the  time  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  any  of  the  States  was  prohibited  by 
severe  penalties,  to  take  effect  in  1808.  Sulise- 
quently,  the  slave  trade  was  declared  to  be  piracy, 
and  punished  as  such.  Most  of  these  laws  origi- 
nating in  an  enlightened  policy,  and  so  honorable 
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to  humanity,  were  passed  during;  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  modern  doctrines  of 
the  blessings  of  slavery,  and  modern  schemes  for 
its  extension,  were  then  unlcnown  at  the  South. 
Many  of  the  southern  statesmen  took  the  lead  in 
these  enlightened  measures.  How  great  the  change! 
how  different  the  doctrines  of  the  South  at  this 
day!  Since  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  efforts 
of  the  South  have  been  unceasing  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  slave  interest.  One  object  has  been, 
to  get  a  majority  of  slave  States,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  complete  ascendency  in  the  Senate.  And  whilst 
steadily  pursuing  their  object,  the  free  States  have 
been  inattentive  to  their  designs,  and  instead  of 
opposing  them,  have  cooperated  in  furthering  their 
purposes. 

The  scheme  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a 
bold  one,  and  most  adroitly  carried  through.  The 
proposition  of  Texas  for  annexation  was  more 
than  once  declined,  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  inconsistent  with  our  relations 
with  Mexico.  But  in  1843,  with  a  slaveholder  for 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  revived; 
but  the  main  object  and  motive — to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  slave  power — was  carefully  kept  out 
of  sight.  The  first  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by 
treaty,  failed.  ^When  the  measure  depended  on  its 
own  merits,  it  received  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
votes  of  the  Senate,  and  hardly  any  from  the  free 
States.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  a  usual  expedi- 
ent of  the  South — that  of  connecting  local  ques- 
tions and  sectional  interests  with  party  politics,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  elections.  Hence  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Southern  politicians  to  make  the 
annexation  of  Texas  a  measure  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  made  a  test  in  the  seleetion  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  1844.  And  notwithstand- 
ing this  measure  having  no  connection  witii  party 
principles  iiad  served  to  defeat  the  Northern  can- 
didate, in  the  Convention  of  that  year,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  unwise  enough  to  adopt 
the  measure  and  carry  it  into  the  election;  and  by 
the  success  of  the  candidates,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  question  of  annexation  had  been  decided  by  the 
people.  Under  the  excitement  consequent  on  the 
election,  it  was  attempted  to  hurry  ifie  measure 
through  Congress,  although  there  were  strong 
doubts  whether  tlie  Constitution  admitted  of  that 
course  of  proceeding.  If  the  people  had  decided  the 
question  of  annexation,  they  had  not  decided  in  re- 
spect to  the  form.  They  had  not  decided  that  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  Texas  should  be  given  up 
to  slavery.  But  the  measure  was  pressed  with  a 
zeal  that  admitted  of  no  delay,  nor  scarcely  of  de- 
liberation. If  we  did  not  act  immediately,  it  was 
said,  Texas  would  throw  herself  into  the  embraces 
of  England.  The  language  was.  Now  or  never; 
there  could  be  no  delay,  no  modifications  of  the 
very  olijectionable  resolutions  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  House.  There  could  be  no  com- 
promise of  the  question  of  slavery,  although  two 
Senators  from  slave  States  [Mr.  Be>jton,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Haywood,  of  North  Carolina]  had 
proposed  to  divide  the  Territory  in  this  respect. 
Senators  from  the  free  States  had  proposed  the 
same.  I  had  myself  offered  a  resolution  on  that 
basis.  But  there  could  be  no  compromise  in  re- 
spect to  Texas,  as  it  was  a  slave  country.  The 
Missouri  compromise  line,  which  was  finally  as- 
sented to,  amounted  to  nothing,  as  very  little  of  the 
country  north  of  that  line  belonged  to  Texas.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  in-coming  administration 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  question.  Still  there 
were  four  or  five  Democratic  Senators,  who  were 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  House  resolution,  and 
without  every  one  of  their  votes,  the  bill  could  not 
pass.  Something  must  be  done  to  secure  their 
votes.  I  was,  myself,  one  of  the  number.  Well, 
a  resolution  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Benton, 
providing  for  effecting  the  object  by  negotiation, 
both  with  Texas  and  Mexico;  the  propositions 
which  might  be  agreed  upon,  to  be  submitted  either 
to  Congress  or  to  the  Senate  for  approval.  The 
Senators  referred  to  were  prepared  to  support  Mr. 
Bentom's  bill  as  an  independent  proposition;  but 
to  add  it  to  the  House  resolution,  might  amount  to 
nothing,  as  it  did  not  qualify  that,  but  was  a  [irop- 
osition  complete  in  itself.  In  this  state  of  the  case, 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
representations  were  made  to  the  Senators  referred 
to,  said  to  come  from  a  source  to  entitle  them  to 
the  utmos.t  confidence,  that  if  Mr.  Benton's  bill 


was  added  to  the  House  resolution,  by  way  of 
amendment,  and  the  resolution  passed  in  that  form, 
the  measure  would  be  accomplished  according  to 
the  Senate's  amendment.  In  this  way,  my  own 
vote  and  others  were  secured,  and  the  resolution  of 
annexation  passed.  But  what  was  the  result .'  The 
resolution  passed  at  11  o'clock  on  Saturday  night, the 
second  of  March;  and  the  next  day,  the  Sabbath, 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Texas  the  tlouse  resolution  as  the  basis 
of  annexation;  and  the  present  Executive,  who 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  Monday, 
followed  up  the  execution  of  the  iresolution  of  the 
House. 

The  House  resolution  brought  one  slave  State 
into  the  Union,  and  four  others  prospectively,  as 
they  cannot  come  into  the  Union  without  the  con- 
sent of  Texas,  and  that  consent  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  they  are  slave  States.  Having  been  de- 
ceived and  cheated  once  by  an  equivocal  measure, 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  cheated  again  by  another.  I 
must  know  what  a  bill  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, before  I  can  give  it  my  support,  where  sla- 
very is  concerned.  Since  Texas  has  been  admitted 
into  the  Union,  it  has  been  publicly  stated  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, [Mr.  Calhoun,]  that  the  original  object  and 
motive  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  to  pre- 
vent slavery  from  being  abolished  there  by  the 
influence  of  the  British  (jiovernment,  which  might 
endanger  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Tliis  is 
admitting  that  the  main  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  upholtl,  strengthen,  and  extend  the  slave  power. 
Had  this  measure  been  accomplished  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Benton,  dividing  the  Territory 
as  to  slavery,  the  war  with  Mexico, might  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  result  been  in  a  great  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  whole  country.  But,  accom- 
plished as  it  was,  to  gratify  the  interests  of  slavery. 
It  involved  us  in  a  war,  and  a  public  debt  of  one 
hundred  millions,  and  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  bringing  the  present  crisis  upon  the  country. 
Like  all  other  unrea.sonable  measures,  it  left  hard 
feelings  behind  it.  At  the  very  next  session,  the 
question  irt  respect  to  Oregon  was  brought  before 
Congress.  Texas  and  Oregon  had  been  twin 
sisters  in  the  election  in  1844;  but  when  Texas.had 
been  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  South  manifested 
great  inditrerence  in  respect  to  Oregon,  particu- 
larly Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  They  were 
th£  first  and  foremost  to  relinquish  our  claim  north 
of  the  forty-ninth  degree.  Others,  it  is  true — of 
whom  1  was  one — did  not  think  our  claim  to  all  of 
Oregon  "  clear  and  unquestionable;"  yet  the  gen- 
eral unanimity?  at  the  South  in  abandoning  our 
claiiin  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  left  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  its  being  a  country  unfavorable  to 
slavery  had  its  influence.  The  indifference  of  the 
southern  members  in  regard  to  Oregon  contrasted 
strikingly  with  their  zeal  for  Texas.  One  was  a 
slave  country,  the  other  was  not.  Other  measures 
followed,  which  were  carried  through  Congress  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  South.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  revenue  law  of  1846, 
which  was  as  much  a  southern  measure  as  that  of 
Texas,  and  carried  through  Congress  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  South  and  the  Administration.  There 
were  very  few  of  all  the  northern  Senators  who 
really  approved  of  it,  although  they  all  voted  for  it 
butihe  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  myself. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the  meas- 
ure; but  whether  wise  or  not,  it  was  evidently,  as 
I  knew  at  the  time,  intended  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  slave  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  free  labor 
of  the  North.  In  this  it  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful; for  if,  under  its  influence  and  other  causes, 
the  products  of  free  labor  are  depressed,  those  of 
slave  labor  are  still  more  so. 

These  three  measures  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  bring  forward  the  anti-slavery  proviso 
at  the  time  it  was  proposed.  I  know  the  views 
and  feelings  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
active  in  that  movement.  I  do  not  allude  to  Mr. 
Wilmot,  but  to  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  who 
did  more  to  sustain  that  measure  than  any  other 
individual.  He  advised  with  me  iiom  the  first, 
and  I  know  his  motives.  He  thought  it  was  time 
that  the  selfish  policy  of  the  South  should  be  re- 
sisted, and  that  the  question  of  additional  slave  ter- 
ritory should  be  met  in  advance.  And  subsequent 
eyenl^  have  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 


The  anti-slavery  proviso  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  twice,  and  ten  of  the  free  States 
approved  of  it.  This  prompt  and  decided  course 
of  the  free  States,  and  of  their  Representatives  ia 
Congress,  aroused  the  whole  of  the  slave  States. 
They  attempted  to  pursue  the  same  course  that 
they  did  in  relation  to  Texas — to  make  it  a  party 
measure,  and  carry  it  into  th*  election.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  declarino-, 
"  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  regard 
as  binding  any  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  slavery 
in  any  Territory."  And  to  force  the  politicians  in 
the  free  States  from  their  position,  they  also  re- 
solved, that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
support  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice 
Presidency  who  was  not  avowedly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Other  slave 
States  adopted  similar  resolutions,  but  perhaps  not 
quite  so  strong.  The  Democratic  conventions  in 
two  of  the  States  named,  affirmed  the  same  princi- 
ples and  purposes.  How  it  was  with  the  Whig 
conventions  at  the  South,  I  am  not  informed. 

These  measures  do  not  look  very  compromis- 
ing. Here  was  a  threatened  nullification  of  a  law 
of  Congress,  and  virtually  a  separation  and  with- 
drawal of  the  southern  division  of  both  the  two 
parties,  unless  their  northern  brethren  would  unite 
with  thera  in  their  slavery  test.  They  intended  to 
cq^rce  and  drive  the  northern  division  of  both 
parties  to  accede  to  their  slavery  platform.  And 
have  they  not  succeeded?  Why  did  the  northern 
candidate  write  the  Nicholson  letter.'  Was  it  not 
to  bring  himself  upon  this  southern  platform? 
Why  did  the  southern  Whigs  insist  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  General  Taylor  ?  Was  it  not  that  they 
knew  that  his  position  and  interests  as  a  large 
slaveholder  would  secure  all  their  objects  in  re- 
spect to  slavery?  They  have  carried  out  their  ob- 
ject so  far;  each  party  at  the  South  has  secured  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  known  to  be  favorable 
to  their  purposes  in  respect  to  slavery,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  they  had  put  forth.  What, 
then,  are  the  free  States  to  do?  They  must  aban- 
don their  principles  and  become  instrumental  in 
extending  slavery  into  free  territories,  or  resist 
this  determined  policy  of  the  slave  States.  They 
have  resisted,  and  hence  the  present  crisis.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  understood  here.  Gentlemen 
speak  of  it  as  an  excitement;  some  as  a  whirlwind 
— a  storm.  Sir,  it  is  no  excitement,  no  storm  of 
passion,  but  a  settled  and  determined  purpose  to 
resist  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  fur- 
ther aggressions  of  the  slave  power.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  there  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  the  free  States. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  fitid  a  man  who  dares  to 
defend  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory. 
But  the  presses  and  politicians  who  support  the 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphianominations,  attemptto 
persuade  the  people  that  their  respective  candidates 
are  proviso  men,  and  perfectly  safe  on  the  slavery 
question.  They  do  not  think  to  carry  the  people 
with  them,  unless  they  can  mislead  them  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  1  now  come  to  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  but  which  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  Territories. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
Territories.  If  Congress  can  legislate  upon  any 
subject  in  Territories,  it  can  on  slavery.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  Congress  an  exclusive,  gen- 
eral jurisdiction;  and  if  there  are  any  limitations 
upon  this  power,  it  is  certain  there  is  none  in  re- 
spect to  slavery,  unless  the  ten  articles  as  amend- 
ments are  a  restriction  upon  authorizing  slavery. 
There  is  certainly  no  restriction  upon  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  There  is 
not  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  can  be 
tortured  into  such  a  meaning.  And  Congress  has 
exercised  this  power  from  almost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Confederacy;  and  in  almost  every  way 
and  form.  It  has  never  established  slavery,  and  I 
trust  never  will.  But  it  has  recognized  it,  regula- 
ted and  prohibited  it;  and  the  power  of  Congress 
was  never  doubted  until  the  last  few  years.  If 
fifty  or  sixty  years'  action  of  the  Government,  in 
ail  its  departments,  does  not  settle  a  question  of 
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power,  I  should  like  to  know  when  it  can  be 
settled?  When  the  power  of  Congress  has  been 
exercised  to  uphold  slavery  in  Territories,  it  has 
not  been  doubted;  but  if  it  is  lo  be  exerted  to  pro- 
hibit it,  it  is  called  in  question. 

The  only  question,  then,  is  one  of  expediency, 
justice,  and  propriety.  At  the  threshold  of  this 
inquiry,  I  would  ask,  wjiy  should  slavery  be 
transplanted  into  any  territory  where  it  does  not 
exist.'  And  in  an  especial  manner  I  would 
ask,  why  it  should  be  carried  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  a  country  two  thousand  miles 
off.'  In  a  political  point  of  view,  thi.s  is  a 
very  different  question  from  that  of  introducing 
slavery  into  an  adjoining  territory.  In  a  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  the  objections  are  the  same 
in  either  case.  There  is  to  be  a  great  empire  on 
that  coast,  which  at  some  day  may  rival  that  on 
the  Atlantic.  No  country  is  more  favorably  situ- 
ated for  commercial  enterprise.  There  are  some 
of  the  finest  liarbors  and  bays  in  the  world;  and 
the  country  abounds  with  timber,  coal,  and  all  the 
elements  for  ship-building  and  navigation.  It 
faces  ihe  largest  ocean  in  the  world,  and  most  fa-* 
vorable  for  navigation.  Considering  the  more 
favorable  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Atlantic,  California  and  Oregon 
may  be  regarded  as  about  as  near  to  A.sia,  as  our 
Atlantic  States  are  to  Europe.  The  whole  com- 
merce of  a  large  poition  of  Asia,  the  Pacific 
countries  of  South  America,  and  the  Island.s  of  the 
Pacific,  will  be  open  to  the  trade  of  California  and 
Oregon.  There  is  a  prospect  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  five  hundred  millions  of  people;  and 
as  they  are  not  a  commercial  people  like  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  trade  will  be  all  in  our 
hands.  The  whale  fishery  also  may  finally  be 
transferred  to  the  northwest  coast;  and  the  cod 
fishery  may  be  prosecuted  in  those  seas  with  much 
more  success  and  profit  than  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  mild  and  equable, 
and  portions  of  it  well  adapted  to  the  grape,  olive, 
and  orange.  It  will  probably  become  one  of  the 
best  wine  countries  in  the  world,  excelling  even 
France.  I  am  told  that  I^uropean  varieties  of  the 
grape  grow  in  California  in  gieat  perlection,  which 
will  not  thrive  in  the  Atlantic  or  western  States. 
There  are  valleys  there,  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  soil  of  un- 
surpassed fertility,  adajUed  to  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  grains,  and  abounding  in  cattle  and  horses. 
It  is  not  a  tropical  country,  but  free  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold — notada[)ted  to  the  planting 
interests  of  cotton  or  sugar. 

Why  should  the  blight  of  slavery  be  transplant- 
ed to  such  a  country  as  this?  Those  who  contend 
for  this,  should  assign  their  reasons.  Flave  they 
given  any  reasons?  Can  tliey  give  any?  Do  they 
claim  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  these  coun- 
tries? Do  they  contend  that  it  will  promote  their 
settlement,  growth,  and  prosperity?  No,  sir;  I 
have  heard  no  such  claim  advanced.  No  one  has 
had  the  hardihood  to  do  this.  Are  we,  then,  called 
on  to  transplant  slavery  into  these  distant  Territo- 
ries, without  regard  to  the  consideration  whether 
it  will  be  a  benefit  to  them  or  a  curse?  Is  not  the 
interest  of  these  Territories  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration  which  should  influence  our 
action?  Is  it  notour  first  and  highest  duly  to  legis- 
late for  the  present  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
people  who  may  seek  a  liome  in  those'colonies? 
if  slavery  will  be  injurious  to  them;  if  they  do  not 
desire  it,  shall  we  force  it  upon  them?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  unjust,  more  oppressive,  than  such  a 
policy?  It  would  be  imitatingthecruel  and  unnatu- 
ral policy  of  England  in  planting  slavery  in  these 
Colonies,  regardless  of  the  interests  or  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  This  was  among  the  grievances  in  our 
complaints  against  the  British  Crown.  Can  anv 
one  doubt  that  slavery  would  retard  the  settlement, 
and  in  all  respects  be  a  serious  injury  to  those  coun- 
tries? Ask  the  intelligent  and  candid  in  the  slave 
States,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  slavery  is  the 
bane  of  their  prosperity.  And  yet  the  represent- 
atives of  these  Stales  insist  on  transplaiuin"-  to 
those  distant  Territories  an  institution  which  their 
constituents  admit  to  be  a  curse  at  home. 

But  to  exclude  slavery,  it  is  said,  will  be  unjust 
to  the  slave  States;  that  it  will  deprive  them  of  all 
benefit,  in   the  Xerfitories..      Jf  this  was  true^    t 


would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  fastening  a  re- 
proach and  a  curse  on  the  people  who  are  to  inhabit 
them.  But  it  is  not  true.  Gentlemen  must  not 
suppose  we  are  so  ignorant  of  the  population  of 
the  slave  States.  Are  there  no  non-slaveholders, 
who  can  emigrate  into  fiee  territories?  Is  there 
no  portion  of  the  slaveholders  who  will  be  disposed 
to  remove  there  without  their  slaves?  How  was 
it  in  the  Northwest  Territory?  Afe  not  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  settled  mainly  by  persons  from  the  slave 
States?  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  Sen- 
ator before  me  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Corwin] — who 
signified  his  assent. 

But  if  theexclusion  of  slavery  operates  unequally 
and  unfavorably  upon  some  of  the  States,  in  respect 
to  emigration,  the  same  and  much  greater  inequality 
may  be  produced  by  other  causes.  The  climate, 
soil,  and  productions  of  a  territory  may  exclude 
the  people  from  some  of  the  States.  Florida  and 
Texas  are  cotton  and  sugar  countries,  and  with  a 
tropical  climate.  Will  the  farmers  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  emigrate  there?  Can  they 
lake  their  flocks  and  herds  there,  any  more  than 
the  planters  of  South  Carolina  can  take  their  slaves 
to  a  free  territory?  This  exclusion  may  not  be 
the  efliect  of  law;  but  that  does  not  make  the  in- 
equality the  less.  If  it  is  a  principle  of  justice  that 
the  people  of  all  the  States  must  be  placed  on  an 
equality  in  respect  to  territories,  then  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  purchase  any  which,  from  their 
climate  and  productions,  exclude  the  people  of  the 
States  having  a  very  different  climate  and  produc- 
tions. Wc  are  told  that  New  Me.xico  and  Califor- 
nia were  purchased  with  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  all  the  States.  Is  not  the  same  true  of 
Florida  and  Texas?  and  are  not  the  farmers  and 
laborers  of  Connecticut  and  Vermont  as  effectually 
excluded  from  them  as  the  slaveholders  of  the  South 
are  from  New  Mexico  and  California?  There  is 
no  absolute  exclusion  in  either  case.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  every  territory  can  be  equally  favor- 
able to  emigration  from  all  the  States.  Some  invite 
emigration  from  the  South,  others  from  the  North; 
and  in  this  way  there  is  nt)  inequality  or  injustice 
to  any  section  or  any  Siate. 

But  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason] 
says,  that  to  exclude  slavery  will  be  a  violation  of 
the  faith  of  the  States,  and  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  Have  the  free  States  pledged  their 
faith  to  carry  slavery  beyond  its  original  limits? 
and  are  there  any  guarantees  in  the  Constitution 
in  respect  to  Territories?  The  Constitution  is 
silent  respecting  them,  and  their  government  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  reason  which  has 
been  urged  by  many  Senators  against  excluding 
slaves  from  these  Territories.  It  is,  that  this  prin- 
ciple would  leave  no  room  for  the  increasing  slave 
population;  and  that  humanity  to  the  slaves,  as 
well  as  justice  to  their  owners,  requires  that  they 
should  have  a  right  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery, 
as  that  description  of  population  increases. 

This  argument  would  have  force  in  it,  was  it 
not  that  the  area  of  the  slave  States  is  vastly  greater 
than  that  of  the  free  States,  whilst  their  population 
is  one-third  less,  including  slaves.  This  reason 
fails  in  point  of  fact.  There  is  nearly  one  million 
of  square  miles  in  the  slave  States,  and  but  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  free  States. 
The  population  of  the  former  at  the  last  census, 
includnig  slave^>,  was  7,334,434;  that  of  the  latter 
9,728,922;  and  the  difference  now  is  still  greater. 
Let  us  examine  this  argument  a  little  in  detail. 
In  which  of  the  slave  States  is  it  that  there  is  a 
want  of  room?  Is  it  in  Virginia,  with  a  jiopulation 
of  seventeen  to  the  square  mile,  whilst  New  York 
has  more  than  fifty,  Massachusetts  one  hundred, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  about  eighty,  and 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania, 
about  forty  to  the  square  mile.  Is  it  in  Florida, 
which  has  fifty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  population,  being 
three  to  the  square  mile?  Is  it  Texas,  which 
has  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with 
the  same  population,  or  two  square  miles  for 
every  person?  In  the  slave  States,  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, there  was  a  population  of  about  seven  to 
the  square  mile;  in  tlie  free  States,  fourteen  and 
a-half,  and  at  the  present  time  there  must  be  about 
twenty  to  the  square  mile.  And  where  are  the 
foreign  emigrants  to  find  room?    They  do  not  eo 


into  the  slave  States.     The  ratio  of  increase  is 
much  greater  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave  States. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  this  argument  leads  to 
a  different  conclusion.  It  shows  that  it  is  the  free 
population — the  free  laborers  of  the  North — who 
require  room. 

In  one  view  it  may  be  true  that  the  slave  States 
may  require  more  room;  but  that  only  proves  that 
slavery  ought  to  be  arrested  and  abolished  rather 
th^n  extended.  Slave  labor,  as  hitherto  directed, 
tends  to  exhaust  the  soil,  and,  in  the  process  of 
years,  to  desolate  the  earth.  We  see  in  laH(ge  por- 
tions of  the  old  slave  States  the  soil  exhausted, 
plantations  deserted,  abandoned,  and  given  up  to 
desolation.  If  this  process  is  to  go  on,  in  a  cen- 
tury slavery  may  spread  waste  and  desolation  over 
a  large  portion  of  this  continent.  Slave  labor  can 
only  be  profitable  or  sustain  itself  in  a  rich  virgin 
soil;  and  when  the  primitive  fertility  of  the  soil  ia 
exhausted,  it  seeks  for  new  plantations,  possessing 
the  same  advantages.  Is  not  this  the  source  of  the 
desire  for  more  land — for  more  room?  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  wiihMiis  Anglo-Saxon  Jlfricani,  as  servants 
and  laborers,  having  exhausted  his  plantation, 
seeks  another  in  a  new  and  fertile  country.  It  is 
not  the  want  of  room,  but  of  new  and  better  land. 
And  is  the  new  and  fertile  soil  of  our  Territories 
to  be  devoted  to  slave  labor — to  be  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  and  the  free  laborers  be  compelled  to 
occupy  it  after  it  has  been  impoverished? 

No,  sir;  there  is  no  want  of  room  in  the  slave 
States,  nor  will  there  be  in  two  centuries,  if  the 
soil  is  properly  cultivated.  There  is  room  enough 
of  exhausted  soil,  in  sight  of  this  Capitol — room 
enough  between  here  and  Baltimore,  for  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  if  the  soil  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal fertility. 

But  this  reason  for  extending  slavery  is  almost 
too  ridiculous  to  be  treated  seriously.  We  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  we  are  wanting  in  feelings 
of  humanity  either  to  the  colored  or  white  popula- 
tion; we  are  not  so  cruel  as  to  desire  to  liave  them 
crowded  and  pent  up.  If  one  hundred  million  of 
square  miles  is  not  sufficient,  we  will  provide  room 
for  them  somewhere;  but  cannot  consent  that  they 
shall  go  to  Oregon  or  California.  But  rather  tlian 
they  should  be  pent  up,  room  shall  be  found  some- 
where. 1  thii»k,sir,  we  could  spare  a  small  corner 
of  Connecticut.  We  have  four  thousand  square 
miles,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  popu- 
lation; yet,  in  a  pinch,  we  could  spare  a  small  corner 
of  our  hard  soil. 

It  is  said,  that  by  enlarging  the  area  you  do  not 
increase  the  number  of  slaves.  This  is  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  population.  Extent  of  surTace 
and  facility  of  subsistence  are  essential  elements 
in  the  increase  of  population  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  examined  most  of  the 
arguments  and  reasons  which  have  been  advanced 
in  this  debate  in  support  of  the  claim  set  up  for 
extending  slavery  into  these  Territories.  I  shall 
now  proceed  lo  consider  some  of  the  objections 
and  reasons  against  it. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     Is  the  Senator  aware  that— 
"  Aurora,  fiiir  daiiiiliti-r  of  tlif  dawn, 
Is  sprinkling  with  rosy  light  ihe  dewy  lawn  ?" 

Mr.  NILES.  Well,  sir,  then  I  shall  proceed  in 
my  argument  with  renewed  energy.  1  have  ten 
distinct  heads,  containing  distinct  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  extension  of  slavery  lo  those  Terri- 
tories, which  I  propose  to  consider  seriatim.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  before  us,  and  I  will  proceed  very 
deliberately  in  this  discussion.  The  question  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  must  be  fully  discussed.  I 
hope  Senators  will  not  be  impatient,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  condense  my  remarks  as  much  as  I 
can. 

The  first  objection,  and  which  of  itself  disposes 
of  the  whole  question,  is,  that  lo  introduce  slavery 
into  these  Territories,  would  be  the  greatest  in- 
jury that  could  be  inflicted  upon  them,  present 
and  prospective — would  retard  their  settlement, 
impede  llieir  growth  and  progress,  depress  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  blight  their  fairest  pros- 
pects. It  would  be  incorporating  an  element  of 
weakness  in  their  political  and  social  system, 
which  would  grow  with  their  grow  ih  and  strength- 
en with  their  strength.  Bui  I  have  considered 
this  objection  before,  and  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it 
here. 

Another  reason  nearly  allied  to  this  is,  that  it  is 
against  the.  wiJJ,  of  th%  people.  n,ow  in  the.s.^  Te.rri- 
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tories,  ajid  contrary  to  their  laws,  to  introduce 
slavery  among  them. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
will  of  a  large  majority,  probably  three-fifths,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Why  shall  not 
putilic  opinion  be  respected  upon  a  subject  of  such 
vital  and  lasting;  importance  as  this?  In  the  States 
weighty  questions  are  often  submitted  by  the  Le- 
gislatures to  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot-box.  I 
would  adopt  this  principle  as  a  compromise,  and 
submit  the  question  to  the  people,  and  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

My  fourth  objection  is,  that  to  admit  slavery  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  will  revive  the  slave-trade, 
with  nearly  all  the  horrors  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  How  are  slaves  to  be  carried  to  Oregon 
and  California?  Can  they  be  taken  by  land,  more 
than  two  thousand  miles,  over  a  country  without 
roads  or  settlements?  Can  any  slaveholder  remove 
there  and  take  this  description  of  property,  as  it  is 
called,  with  him',  with  the  expense  and  risk  at- 
tending the  removal?  No  one  will  believe  this.  If 
slaves  are  taken  there,  it  must  be  by  slave-traders, 
and  in  large  gangs.  If  they  are  carried  there,  it 
must  be  by  the  route  of  Panama,  a  voyage,  on  two 
oceans,  of  five  thousand  miles.  Will  not  this  be 
reviving  the  slave-trade,  with  all  its  evils  and  hor- 
rors? And  if  those  countries  are  to  be  peopled 
with  slaves,  and  the  slave-trade  opened  with  them, 
this  trade  should  not  be  confined  to  the  slave 
States,  but  all  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
it.  Why  should  the  South  have  the  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  demand  for  slaves  in  those  distant 
countries?  No,  sir;  if  this  policy  is  to  prevail,  if 
slavery  is  to  be  transplanted  .over  this  continent, 
you  must  retrace  your  steps,  and  repeal  your  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign 
countries.  If  this  is  a  lawful,  useful,  and  righteous 
pursuit,  then  all  our  citizens  must  be  permitted  to 
share  in  it.  The  domestic  slave-trade  is  sufficiently 
]-evolling  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  as  it  is;  but 
to  extend  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  will  be 
to  impart  to  ii  nearly  all  the  evils  and  horrors  of 
the  foreign  slave-trade,  which  your  laws  have 
niade  piracy.  Who  can  contemplate  the  inhuman 
cruelty  of  tearing  asunder  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  children,  and  transporting  them  to  a  country 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  distant?  But  I  pa.ss 
this  topic,  as  it  is  too  revolting  to  dwell  upon. 

The  fifth  objection  is,  that  to  allow  slavery  in 
these  Territories,  is  to  exclude  free  labor.  This 
would  be  a  monstrous  wrong  to  the  free  laborers 
of  all  the  States.  It  is  well  known  that  free  labor- 
ers cant.ot  fraternize  with  slave  laborers;  and  that 
they  cannot,  to  any  extent,  exist  together.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  says 
there  is  no  prejudice  at  the  South  against  free 
white  laborers;  that  labor  is  not  considered  de- 
grading, except  body  servants  and  house  servants. 
Sir,  if  free  labor  was  respected,  this  exception 
would  not  exist,  as  all  honest  labor  is  honorable 
in  free  communities.  This  exception  only  shows 
that  certain  kinds  of  labor  are  more  degiaded  than 
others.  Labor  is  and  must  be  degraded,  where 
it  is 'mainly  performed  by  slaves.  But  slavery  not 
only  degrades  free  labor,  but  it  affords  it  no  en- 
couragement. How  can  a  free  laborer  find  em- 
ployment, where  the  owners  of  the  soil,  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  own 
slaves,  and  must  find  employment  for  them?  Why 
is  it  that  in  all  slave  countries  we  witness  such  a 
lamentable  want  of  skill  in  every  department  of 
industry,  in  agriculture,  and  the  most  common 
branches  of  mechanical  pursuits?  Is  it  not  because 
slave  labor  excludes  free  labor  from  these  employ- 
ments? And  heme  we  witness  the  great  superi- 
ority of  these  interests  in  the  free  Slates.  Sla- 
very elevates  one-half  of  the  population  above  all 
stimulus  to  labor,  and  sinks  the  other  half  be- 
low it. 

But  I  pass  on  to  my  sixth  objection — that  sla- 
very is  not  only  a  civil  and  political  evil,  but  mor- 
ally wrong,  and  that  the  people  of  the  free  States 
cannot  be  responsible  for  extending  it  into  coun- 
tries where  it  does  not  exist,  through  the  agency 
or  acquiescence  of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
which  they  are  parties.  This  is  again&t  their  con- 
sciences: it  would  be  to  make  them  instrumental 
in  perpetuating  what  mdny  regard  as  a  crime. 
This  head  could  be  much  enlarged  upon,  but  it  is 
not  necessary. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  to  introduce  slavery 


into  Territories  now  free,  which  are  to  become 
States,  will  give  them  an  undue  political  influence 
in  the  Government.  It  is  said  that,  in  respect  to 
the  representation,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  slave  population  is  in  a  few  States  or  many,  as 
the  number  of  representatives  of  slave  population 
will  be  the  same.  This  is  not  so  practically,  be- 
cause we  find,  that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
the  slave  population  in  a  State,  however  small  it 
may  be,  all  its  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives represent  the  general  interests  of  sla- 
very. Not  only  so,  but  the  Senators  of  the  State 
represent  the  slave  interest.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  States  in  which  slavery  prevails,  with  the 
same  amount  of  slave  population,  the  gvealer  is  the 
slave  ref)resentalion  lu  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  more  preponderating  the  slave  power. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [iVIr.  Underwood] 
has  informed  us  that  there  are  but  thirty  thousand 
slaveholders  in  that  State,  of  a  population  of  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  yet  he  and  all  the  members 
from  the  State  represent  the  slave  interest. 

The  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present  rep- 
resentation is  much  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. We  are  told  that  slaves  are  properly,  and 
yet  the  States  where  they  exist  have  twenty-two 
Representatives  on  the  account  of  this  property. 
South  Carolina,  with  a  free  white  population  of 
267,000,  has  seven  Representatives;  and  Connecti- 
cut, witlj  a  population  of  310,000,  has  four  Repre- 
sentatives. In  Connecticut,  which  had  a  large 
fraction,  there  is  one  Representative  for  every 
77,000;  and  in  South  Carolina,  one  for  a  fraction 
over  38,000,  of  the  free  white  population.  In 
New  York  there  is  one  Representative  for  71,438 
inhabitants;  so  that  South  Carolina,  as  respects 
free  white  population,  has  nearly  double  the  rep- 
resentation of  New  York,  and  more  than  double 
that  of  Connecticut.  Why  should  this  monstrous 
inequality  be  extended  to  new  States?  Does  the 
Constitution  require  it?  No,  sir;  this  compro- 
mise only  related  to  the  Slates  in  which  slavery 
then  existed.  Besides,  the  equivalent  to  the  free 
States  for  this  concession  as  to  slave  representa- 
tion, has  failed.  It  was,  that  taxation  was  to  cor- 
respond with  representation.  When  the  Consti- 
tution svas  adopted,  the  revenue  from  customs  was 
trifling,  and  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  be  supported  by  direc'i 
taxation.  But  that  source  of  revenue  has  never 
been  resorted  to  but  twice,  for  a  year  or  two  each 
period,  and  probably  will  never  be  again.  The 
South  get  the  representation  for  their  slaves,  but 
avoid  the  taxation.  I  do  not  wish  to  complain  of 
this,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  the  two-thirds  princi- 
ple of  representation  should  not  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  eighth  reason 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  which  is,  that  it 
is  an  incongruous  and  hostile  element  in  a  system 
of  free  popular  government,  like  that  of  this  Con- 
federacy, and  that,  shdlild  the  slave  power  acquire 
a  preponderance  in  representation  or  in  its  own 
strength,  it  would  be  likely  to  derange  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  gradually  change  it  into 
an  oligarchy.  Slavery  is  the  woist  form  of  aris- 
tocracy; it  is  an  exclusive  monopoly  interest,  and 
is  more  decidedly  hostile  to  social  equality  than 
any  other  form  of  aristocracy,  or  any  other  prin- 
ciple that  can  be  incorporated  into  the  political 
system.  It  divides  society  into  three  strata:  slave- 
holders, non-slaveholders,  and  slaves.  The  last 
have  no  rights,  civil  or  political;  the  non-slave- 
holders appear  to  have  no  political  rights,  cer- 
tainly no  political  influence;  and  in  the  first  or 
upper  class,  there  are  as  great  if  not  greater  dis- 
tinctions than  are  found  in  the  whole  population 
in  the  free  States.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Butler]  infonned  us,  that  in  that  State 
no  man  was  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Legi.«;lature, 
unless  he  owned  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  ten 
slaves.  None  but  slaveholders,  then,  can  have 
any  share  in  the  government.  What,  then,  can 
be  the  political  rights  of  the  non-slaveholders? 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunter,] 
seems  to  think  that  slavery  was  favorable  to  social 
equality.  It  is  every  way  hostile  to  it.  Not  only 
the  principle  of  slavery,  but  its  spirit  is  unfriendly 
to  liberty.  That  great  law  of  the  slave  code,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason] 
reminded  us,  partus  sequittir  ventrem — which  I  in- 
terpret as  signifying  the  natural  right  of  man  to  be 
born  a  slave,  is  one  of  the  elements  of  freedom  in 


the  system  of  slavery.  Is  it  not  from  the  influence 
of  this  and  other  principles  of  the  code  of  slavery, 
that  we  are  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  doc- 
trines which  have  been  advanced  in  this  debate — 
that  the  Constitution  contains  the  principle  of  sla- 
very, and  carries  it  with  it  wherever  it  goes;  that 
the  doctrine  that  men  are  created  free  and  equal  is 
a  dangerous  error;  that  liberty  is  not  a  natural 
right,  butaboon  and  high  privilege,  to  be  acquired; 
that  slavery  exists  without  law  establishing  it,  and 
that  it  requires  positive  enactments  to  abolish  it? 
According  to  these  doctrines,  slavery  is  the  natu- 
ral state  of  man.  Such  principles  strike  at  the 
root  of  our  free  popular  institutions — at  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  What  age  of  the  world 
they  belong  to,  I  cannot  say;  whether  before  or 
since  the  dark  ages,  or  perhaps  that  of  the  Stuarts, 
as  they  seem  to  be  of  the  school  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  pass  on  to  the  next  objection, 
that  slavery  interposes  a  barrier  to  all  progress, 
and  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  re- 
,quires  no  illustration. 

My  tenth  objection  to  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  New  Mexico  and  California  rests  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  adjoining  Mexican  territory,  which 
is  sparsely  settled,  defenceless,  and  open  to  inva- 
sion or  intrusion.  Slavery,  we  are  told,  wants 
room,  and  if  it  is  planted  in  those  distant  territo- 
ries, it  will  soon  find  its  way  further  south,  into 
Mexico;  and  at  no  remote  period,  we  shall  have  to 
reenact  the  scenes  of  revolution,  annexation,  and 
perhaps  war,  which  have  been  witnessed  the  last 
few  years.  Let  no  one  suppose  this  an  imaginary 
danger.  There  will  be'  danger  of  encroachment 
and  disturbance  on  that  frontier  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  if  slavery  goes  there,  the  danger  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  gone  through  with 
the  examination  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  these  territo- 
ries. The  subject  is  by  no  ineans  exhausted; 
much  more  might  be  said,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
tedious,  and  as  we  have  had  rather  a  long  session, 
I  must  begin  to  think  about  coming  to  a  close.  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  on  the  one  side,  it  is  a  question 
of  interest,  of  property,  of  private  rights  only;  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  a  question  of  principle,  of 
right,  of  morality,  of  justice,  of  conscience,  and  of 
humanity.  On  both  sides  there  is  a  question  of 
political  power;  but  on  one  the  power  is  favorable 
to  liberty,  on  the  other  it  is  hostile  to  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  topics  more  which  I  must 
notice.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  condition  of  sla- 
very as  it  exists  in  this  country,  and  I  would  gladly 
avoid  doing  it.  But  if  this  institution,  as  it  is  called, 
is  to  be  introduced  into  countries  where  it  does 
not  exist,  by  the  agency  of  this  Government,  it  is 
proper  to  look  into  that  question.  Slavery  is  not 
a  definite  idea,  either  as  to  the  rights  pertaining  to 
it  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  wrongs  on  the  other. 
Domestic  slavery,  as  well  as  political  slavery,  has 
existed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  but  under 
very  different  circumstances  and  modifications.  It 
has  prevailed  in  despotic  governments  and  in  popu- 
lar systems  of  government.  It  existed  in  the  Re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  was  among  the 
causes  of  the  corruptions  which  overthrew  those 
Republics.  It  long  prevailed  in  all  the  States  of 
Europe,  but,  in  the  process  of  time,  has  been  ex- 
tinguished in  all  of  them  but  Russia. 

Slavery,  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  society, 
in  an  age  of  violence  and  war,  was  not  altogether 
an  unnatural  institution,  or  without  some  redeem- 
ins  circumstances.  The  slave  then  recei^ved  some- 
thing in  return  for  surrendering  up  his  liberty.  He 
received  protection,  which  he  perhaps  could  obtain 
in  no  other  way.  During  the  ages  of  violence, 
rapine,  and  disorder  in  Europe,  when  the  sover- 
eign was  unable  to  protect  his  subjects,  the  people 
sought  protection  from  the  great  barons  or  chiefs, 
whose  castles  were  fortresses,  and  submitted  to 
become  their  slaves.  As  the  power  of  the  sover- 
eign became  strengthened,  he  exerted  it  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
barons  and  feudal  lords.  In  that  state  of  society 
the  interest  of  the  sovereign  inclined  him  to  favor 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  nobles,  to 
weaken  their  power.  And  by  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  domestic  slavery  has  become  ex- 
tinct in  Europe,  e.vcept  in  Russia,  where,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  process  of  amelioration  and  eman- 
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cipation  is  now  going  on.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
is,  from  time  to  time,  by  his  edicts,  improving  the 
condition  of  the  serfs,  and  doubtless,  at  no  distant 
period,  serfdom  will  be  extinct  in  Russia. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  historic  facts,  to  compare 
slavery  in  the  United  States  with  European  slavery. 

Has  any  similar  process  of  gradual  amelioration 
and  emancipation  been  going  on  in  the  United 
States.'  I  regret  that  this  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  system  here  has, 
I  believe,  undergone  no  essential  change  for  a  cen- 
tury, or,  perhaps,  since  its  first  introduction.  Most 
of  the  laws  relating  to  slavery  were  enacted  before 
the  Revolution.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  perpetual.'  If 
rot,  it  would  seem  that  it  can  only  be  broken  up 
by  some  violent  struggle  or  convulsion,  as  the  sys- 
tem contains  no  principle  of  gradual  amelioration. 
Why  is  it  that  domestic  slavery  here  has  under- 
gone no  change,  no  improvement.'  There  are  two 
causes:  the  difference  in  color  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  population,  and  the  popular  character  of 
the  Government.  The  first  is  no  doubt  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  gradual  improvement  and  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave  population.  But  it  is  not  an 
insuperable  one,  as  African  slavery  has  been  abol- 
ished in  many  of  the  States.  The  principal  ob- 
jection, then,  is  the  popular  system  of  government. 
It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
domestic  slavery  becomes  a  greater  and  more  in- 
curable evil  in  a  free,  popular  government,  than 
in  a  despotic  system.  This  is  easily  explained. 
In  a  popular  system,  there  is  no  power  in  the  State 
which  can  be  interposed,  as  in  a  monarchy,  be- 
tween the  slaves  and  their  owners.  The  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  departments, is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  slaveholders,  and  they  will  not  voluntarily 
surrender  up  their  interests  of  property  in,  or  con- 
trol over,  their  slaves.  In  the  States  where  sla- 
very has  been  abolished,  it  was  the  result  of  the 
preponderance  of  non-slaveholders,  who  got  the 
government  into  theirhands.  It  follows,  then,  that 
domestic  slavery  is  worse  and  more  incurable  in  a 
free  republic,  than  in  any  other  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  this  which  renders  slavery  in  the 
United  Slates  a  "peculiar  institution."  Such  an 
institution,  so  difficult  to  be  improved  or  abolish- 
ed, should  not  be  extended.  If  this  Government 
is  to  introduce  this  institution  into  its  Territories, 
must  it  not  decide  what  form  of  slavery  shall  exist 
there?  There  is  great  difference  in  the  slave  sys- 
tems of  the  different  States.  Shall  it  be  the  slavery 
of  Kentucky,  or  of  South  Carolina,  or  Louisiana.' 
In  the  former,  slaves  are  real  estate,  and  no  one 
can  be  brought  into  Kentucky  except  with  his 
master  or  owner,  who  comes  to  reside  there.  It 
is  very  different  in  the  other  States.  If  we  allow 
slavery,  we  must  regulate  it.  The  public  mind  is 
aroused  to  this  danger,  and  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  and  many,  I  trust,  in  the  slave  States,  are 
resolved  that  this  evil  must  not  expand  and  extend 
itself  any  further. 

But  we  are  told,  that  to  resist  the  further  exten- 
sion of  slavery  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
sectional  party  in  the  free  States,  which  will  en- 
danger the  Union;  and  that  those  engaged  in  this 
effort  are  incurring  a  fearful  responsibility.  Why 
so.'  There  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  sectional  party 
at  the  South,  to  uphold  and  extend  slavery.  Is 
there  less  danger  to  the  Union  in  a  sectional  party 
to  uphold,  strengthen,  and  extend  slavery,  than  in 
a  sectional  party  to  resist  its  extension?  Is  the 
principle  of  slavery  more  conservative  than  the 
principle  of  freedom?  If  neither  encroach  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  danger.  As  good  citizens,  both  ought,  and  I 
trust  will,  submit  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  constitutional  organs. 
,;  When  any  attempt  is  made  to  resist  the  preten- 
sions or  designs  of  the  slave  power,  we  are  con- 
stantly told,  Take  care,  or  you  will  break  up  the 
Union.  Why  is  this  language  continually  resorted 
to  ?  Is  it  used  by  way  of  argument,  or  as  a  threat  r 
If  the  former,  it  shows  a  weak  cause,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  better  defence.  If  intended  as  a  threat, 
it  proves  that  those  who  use  it  do  not  themselves 
hold  the  Union  in  very  high  estimation;  for  we 
must  understand  those  resorting  to  such  threats 
as  intending  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy, 
if  they  cannot  have  their  own  way.  It  is  a  dec- 
laration that  they  will  not  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  majority — "  the  vital  principle  of  a  republic, 
as  force  is  the  vital  principle  of  despotism." 
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Those  who  resist  the  further  extension  of  slave- 
ry, will  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  Union;  but  they 
will  not  be  deterred  from  maintaining  their  own 
rights,  and  what  they  regard  as  the  rights  of  the 
whole  people,  by  any  threats  of  disunion.  They 
venerate  the  Union;  there  is  but  one  earthly  ob- 
ject that  they  hold  in  higher  estimation — that  is, 
liberty;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  that  lib- 
erty and  union  cannot  be  preserved  together,  they 
will  not  relinquish  the  sacred  principles  of  freedom 
— their  birth-right  and  their  highest  privilege. 

Sir,  I  envy  not  the  head  or  the  heart  of  that 
man  who,  on  questions  involving  no  invasion  of 
constitutional  rights,  can  talk  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union — who  can  flippantly  and  lightly  say  of 
the  Union: 

"  Farewell — a  word  ttiiit  lias  been,  and  must  be, 
A  sound  that  makes  us  linger — yet  farewell." 

But  I  have  no  fears  of  the  Union;  the  cry  that 
it  is  in  danger,  is  well  understood.  It  is  intended 
as  a  cover  or  excuse  for  those  from  the  free  States, 
who  betray  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and 
become  the  allies  of  the  slave  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  light  of  day  is  returning  to 
this  Chamber;  perhaps  it  wasjfitting  that  a  scheme, 
so  far  behind  the  age,  so  dark  and  mischievous 
as  that  of  spreading  slavery  over  this  continent, 
should  be  discussed  during  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  when  the  people  are  asleep  and  unapprised, 
even  in  their  dreams,  of  what  is  going  on  here. 
But  I  have  done;  I  have  discharged  a  duty  which 
I  owed  to  my  constituents  and  the  country,  as  the 
representative  of  a  free  people.  If  it  has  been 
performed  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  irk- 
some to  others,  the  fault  has  not  been  mine. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  appeal  to  Sen- 
ators filling  these  seats  (most  of  which  were  va- 
cant) from  every  section  of  the  Union.  I  appeal  to 
you  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  that  as 
you  venerate  the  memories  and  fame  of  your  rev- 
olutionary ancestors,  as  you  cherish  the  honor  of 
your  country,  as  you  love  liberty  and  free  institu- 
tions; by  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  past,  by  all  your 
hopes  of  the  future — that  glorious  future  which 
already  in  its  dawning  light  foreshadows  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  great  nation,  such  as  the  sun  never 
shone  upon, — by  all  these  considerations,  I  conjure 
you  not  to  repudiate  the  great  and  beneficent  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  of  justice  and  humanity, asserted  in 
the  ordinance  of  1787;  not  to  lake  such  a  retrograde 
step  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  human  rights. 
But  this  appeal  will  be  unheeded.  I  must,  then, 
admonish  you  that  there  is  a  just  Providence  which 
watches  over  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  punishes 
national  sins.  I  must  remind  you,  that  so  great 
an  outrage  against  the  free  citizens  of  this  land 
cannot  go  unrequited;  and  I  must  recall  to  your 
minds  the  memorable  language  of  the  great  states- 
man and  orator  of  France,  in  her  first  revolution, 
(Mirabeau,)  "  that  when  the  last  of  the  Gracchi 
'  fell  beneath  the  hands  of  Patrician  violence,  (the 
'  slaveholders  of  Rome,)  the  indignant  people, 
'  seizing  the  blood-stained  dust,  threw  it  to  Heaven, 
'  with  their  prayers;  and  from  that  dust  sprang 
'  jyiaruis,  the  scourge  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
'  avenger  of  the  people's  wrongs."  Beware,  lest 
in  attempting  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  you  raise  up  many  Mariuses  to  avenge 
their  wrongs  and  vindicate  their  rights. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  ATCHISON. 
Mr.  ATCHISON  said:  I  shall  detain  the  Senate 
but  a  very  few  moments  at  this  late,  or  rather  early 
hour,  for  we  are  informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  in  his  classical  language,  that"  Aurora 
has  made  her  appearance  in  the  Heavens."  I  have 
more  respect  for  myself,  and  for  the  Senate,  than 
to  detain  them,  under  existing  circumstances,  for 
one  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  explain  my  position  in  reference  to  this 
question — a  question  that  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  all  its  phases  for  the  last  four  years.  This 
committee,  it  is  known  to  all,  was  raised  for  a 
special  purpose,  to  wit,  to  take  into  consideration, 
and  report,  if  possible,  a  bill  to  organize  Territorial 
Governments  for  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico.  This  duty  has  been  discharged.  The 
committee  has  reported  a  bill,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  there  would  have  been  no  exception 
taken  to  the  bill,  but  for  the  incidental  question  of 
slavery.     The  first  subject  which  occupied  the 


attention  of  the  committee  was,  in  what  manner 
this  question  should  be  settled.  The  Missouri 
compromise  was  proposed,  or  rather  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
should  be  a  rule  of  action,  governing  the  commit- 
tee in  its  report.  If  I  mistake  not,  upon  this  pro- 
position the  vote  was  five  to  three.  The  question 
then  arose,  in  what  manner  the  Missouri  corripro- 
mise  should  be  applied  to  this  question?  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  suggested  that  it  should  be 
enforced  according  to  its  strict  terms,  that  is,  to 
exclude  .slavery  from  all  the  territory  norih  of  SG"-* 
30',  and  ii  was  considered  to  be  nothing  more  than 
just  and  right,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Missouri  compromise,  that  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  that  the  institution  of  slavery  should  exist 
south  of  that  line,  and  thi.s  guarantee  we  considered 
was  secured  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  myself  was  willing  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  the 
people  inhabiting  the  Territories  south  of  that 
parallel  of  latitude,  when  they  applied  for  admis- 
sion as  States  into  the  Union,  should  decide  the 
question  for  themselves.  I  was  willing  to  accept 
the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  I  believe  it  was  regarded  as  proper  by  all  the 
members  of  the  <iommittee  from  the  slave  Slates. 
The  Missouri  compromise,  however,  was  not 
conceded  to  us  in  the  committee,  and  1  venture  to 
say,  that  the  spirit  of  i\\at  compromise  will  not  be 
conceded  to  us  in  the  Senate.  Then,  sir,  what 
could  we  do,  when  every  proposition  that  was 
presented  had  been  rejected,  it  being  considered 
necessary  that  we  should  report  some  bill,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  some  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Senate?  There  were  but  two 
courses  for  us  to  pursue.  One  was,  lo  report  to 
the  Senate  that  we  could  not  agree  upon  any  prop- 
osition, and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  matter  that  had  been 
referred  to  us.  The  other  was,  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion where  we  found  it,  and  to  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate simply  a  measure  regarding  the  Territorial 
Governments  of  Oregon,  Californin,  and  New 
Mexico,  in  order  that  this  Government  might,  at 
all  events,  discharge  the  high  and  holy  duty  which 
it  owes  to  its  citizens  in  those  Territories.  Is  there 
a  gentleman  who  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny, 
that  it  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  her  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be,  to 
give  them  a  government  and  laws?  Wliatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  between  north- 
ern and  southern  men  upon  this  question  of  sla- 
very, such  a  measure  could  not  affect  their  r'ghts 
nor  their  interests.  Sir,  I  hold  that  where  a  gov- 
ernment refuses  protection  to  its  citizens,  it  releases 
those  citizens  from  their  allegiance.  Under  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  this  Government  refuse  to 
establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  I  hold,  that  if  the  citizens  of  that 
Territory  should  declare  their  independence,  they 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  doina:  so.  For  six 
long  years  have  our  citizens  in  that  Territory  been 
without  law;  and  here  let  me  remaik,  that  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  maybe  between 
southern  gentlemen  and  myself  on  this  subject,  I 
have  ever  been  willing,  from  the  hour  that  two 
hundred  citizens  planted  their  feet  on  the  soil  of 
Oregon,  to  give  them  a  government  and  laws,  either 
with  or  without  slavery.  I  believe  I  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  bill  into  this  body  for  establishing  a 
Territorial  Government  in  Oregon,  and  in  that  bill 
I  incorporated  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  for  years 
I  heard  no  objections  to  it  on  that  score.  There 
were  other  objections  to  the  bill,  but  none  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  the  ordinance.  This  bill 
permits  the  people  of  Oregon  to  decide  for  thenri- 
selves  whether  they  will  or  will  not  have  the  insti- 
tiUion  of  slavery. 

As  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  it  presents 
another  question.  I  was  willing,  originally,  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, and  to  extend  the  line  of  that  compromise  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  that,  from  territory  here- 
after to  be  acquired,  slavery  should  be  excluded. 
I  was  willing,  for  one,  that  the  joint  property  of  all 
the  States  should  be  devoted  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  one-half  the  States.  I  was  then, 
and  am  now,  unwilling  that  territory  acquired  by 
the  joint  treasure  and  blood  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Union  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  one  portion  of  the  Union.     If  I,  in  concert  with 
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other  individuals,  make  a  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
land,  taking  tiie  title  jointly,  what  is  the  ordinary 
course  to  be  pursued  in  case  we  cannot  agree 
tipon  the  terms  of  settlement  and  management 
of  the  property?  It  is  to  appeal  to  a  competent 
tribunal  to  determine  how  it  shall  be  managed, 
or  else  to  make  partition  of  the  property.  If  it  is 
not  a  proper  subject  for  division,  the  property  is 
sold  and  the  proceeds  divided.  But  this  case  can- 
not be  settled  in  that  way.  There  is  a  partnership 
of  some  thirty  States,  by  whom  this  Territory  has 
been  jointly  acquired,  and  there  is  a  dispute  in 
regard  to  the  property — one  portion  of  the  propri- 
etors declaring  that  the  other  shall  not  occupy  it, 
if  they  carry  with  them  a  certain  species  of  prop- 
erty. How  are  we  to  decide  this  matter?  We 
cannot  settle  the  dispute  by  making  a  fair  partition 
of  the  Territory;  we  must  resort  to  some  other 
means. 

But,  as  I  promised  to  be  brief,  I  will  nov/  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  objections  urged  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senatorfrom  Rhode  Island. 
Neither  of  those  Senators  coincided  with  the  rest 
of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  bill,  but  they  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  receive  all  the  light 
that  could  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  being  anx- 
ious to  settle  the  question  upon  terms  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all.  But  if  I  understand  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  is  infi- 
nitely worse  for  his  constituents,  and  for  all  the 
South,  than  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  stands. 
What  does  the  Senator  propose?  He  proposes 
that  the  governor  and  judges  in  California  and 
New  Mexico  shall  constitute  one  branch  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  that 
another  branch  shall  be  elected  by  the  people;  and 
that  the  legislative  department  shall  be  subject  to 
certain  restrictions — that  they  shall  not  grant  char- 
ters of  incorporation,  nor  legislate  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  state, 
that  there  was  no  shadow  of  probability  that  any 
such  proposition  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Sen- 
ate; for  i*f' would  have  been  argued  by  northern  men 
that  the  governor  and  judges  who  were  to  legislate 
for  these  Territories  would  be  appointed  by  a  slave- 
holding  President.  And  another  objection  that  was 
urged  against  the  proposition  was,  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  were  incapable  of  self-government,  and, 
therefore,  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  a  participancy 
in  the  legislation  for  the  Territory.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  perfect  horror  entertained  by  some  gentle- 
men at  the  idea  of  admitting  a  man  with  Mexican 
blood  in  his  veins  to  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  ihis 
Chamber.  All  these  things  were  canvassed  and 
discussed  in  the  committee,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  gentleman  of  the  committee  was  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  save  the  mover.  And  suppose  we 
had  introduced  such  a  bill,  would  it  have  met  with 
favor  from  any  quarter?  I  apprehend  not.  And 
suppose  that  we  do  nothing  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion; suppose  this  bill  should  be  rejected:  is  not 
the  question  still  open  to  agitation  ?  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  you  cannot  settle  it;  but  suppose  slaves 
are  taken  to  California,  and  the  case  is  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  decided  against  the 
South,  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  North  a  great 
political  weapon;  and  if  decided  the  other  way,  it 
places  the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  South.  If 
this  bill  should  pass,  then,  I  cannot  see  that  the 
agitation  would  cease;  it  would  still  be  an  open 
question.  And  to  leave  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries without  law  and  without  government,  would 
be  to  prevent  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy,  in  case  we  cannot  harmoniously  unite  upon 
some  proposition  for  disposing  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion definitively,  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  governments  in  the  Territories  without  reference 
to  that  question  at  all.  Would  it  not  be  regarded 
by  mankind  as  the  highest  degree  of  injustice,  after 
having  carried  on  a  war  for  three  years  against  a 
neighboring  country,  and  acquired  a  territory  from 
her  containing  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  that  we  should  leave  them  unpro- 
vided with  laws  for  their  government?  I  have 
listened  diligently  to  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
the  subject,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  apart  from  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nothing  contained  in  it  that  is  antag- 
onistical  to  the  opinions  of  either  party.  We  may 
as  well  then,  I  think,  pass  the  bill,  and  leave  the 
question  of  slavery  to  be  settled  hereafter;  for  in 


doing  so,  we  shall  only  be  performing  an  act  of 
sheer  justice  to  the  people  of  those  Territories. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DICKINSON. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  morning  of  the  2(itli 
July,  1848— 

Mr.  DICKINSON  said:  As  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  who  reported  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  in  silence, 
through  a  continuous  session  of  twenty-one  hours, 
to  the  recital  of  new  speeches,  and  the  repetition 
of  old  ones,  some  of  which  were  both  calculated 
and  intended  to  consume  time  and  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  upon  the  bill;  and  now,  at  day- 
dawn,  exhausted  as  I  am,  I  deem  it  due  to  the  oc- 
casion to  reviev/  briefly  the  history  of  this  matter, 
and  to  say  a  kw  words,  chiefly  in  vindication  of 
the  course  of  the  committee,  who  have  been  so 
wantonly  and  ungenerously  assailed.  But  I  know 
how  severely  the  patience  and  endurance  of  the 
Senate  have  been  tried,  and  if  there  is  a  single 
friend  of  the  bill  who  objects  to  my  proceeding,  I 
v/ill  cheerfully  forego  my  intention,  that  the  vote 
may  at  once  be  taken.  [Cries  of  "  Go  on,  go  on," 
from  all  parts  of  the  Chamber.] 

The  duty  of  preparing  a  bill  upon  this  subject 
was  devolved  upon  the  committee  by  an  order  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  members  selected  to  discharge 
the  high  duty  were  chosen  by  a  vote  nearly  unan- 
imous. None  sought  or  could  have  desired  a  duty 
so  delicate  and  responsible.  No  one  who  loves 
his  country,  or  has  the  manhood  to  act  up  to  the 
emergency,  was  at  liberty  to  decline  it.  To  my- 
self, if  I  would  have  avoided  responsibility,  was 
the  task  peculiarly  thankless  and  irksome;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  in  the  Slate  which  1  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represefrt,  besides  the  usual  feel- 
ing against  the  institution  of  slavery  common  to 
the  citizens  of  all  free  States — besides  the  fevered 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  stimulated  by  every 
artificial  means  which  can  be  invented,  and  the 
Utopian  idea  of  honest  fanaticism,  that  this  and 
all  the  ather  ills  of  life  can  be  cured  by  legislation, 
there  is  a  political  organization  founded  in  and 
having  for  its  object  the  agitation  of  this  dangerous 
and  disturbing  element,  which  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  its  vagrant  being  in  creating  and  fostering 
sectional  jealousy,  irritation,  and  strife.  Every 
individual  who  refuses  to  join  in  or  bow  down  to 
this  unholy  and  ruthless  crusade  is  marked  out 
for  reprobation,  and  the  sluices  of  unmitigated 
calumny  and  detraction  are  opened  upon  his  head. 
Every  one  who  dares  to  breast  the  blind  fury  of 
the  storm, 'is,  so  far  as  power  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  faction,  doomed  to  speedy  and  fearful  de- 
struction, and  this  attempt  to  quiet  forever  the 
excitement  from  which  it  derives  its  aliment,  has 
opened  afresh  the  fountains  of  its  bitterness,  and 
made  it  more  fierce  and  revengeful  than  a  bear 
bereaved  of  her  whelps. 

But  called  upon  to  act  in  a  matter  so  pregnant 
with  weal  or  woe,  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge 
the  duty,  regardless  of  personal  considerations; 
and  I  thank  Heavan  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
play  an  humble  part  in  this  mission  of  peace.  It 
has  met  the  resistance  which  any  other  bill  calcu- 
lated to  settle  the  question  upon  terms  just  and 
honorable  to  all  sections  of  the  Union  would  have 
met  by  those,  who  for  political  ends,  are  willing 
to  traffic  in  the  harmony  and  integrity  of  the  Union 
through  the  Presidential  campaign.  I  have  care- 
fully watched  the  developments  of  this  yearling  be- 
nevolence from  its  lawless  conception  to  its  pres- 
ent threatening  magnitude.  I  know  well  the  in- 
satiate appetite  it  is  to  feed,  and  the  revenge  it  is 
designed  to  glut.  I  have  opposed  the  desolating 
progress  of  its  fell  and  ferocious  spirit  over  this 
fair  and  fertile  land,  and  was  long  since  pointed 
out  as  the  victim  of  its  vengeance.  But,  sir,  I  set 
it  at  defiance.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  fear- 
lessly, and  now  let  it  do  its  worst.  "  My  head  is 
uncovered  and  my  bosom  is  bare."  But  I  shall 
not  act  merely  upon  the  defensive.  I  shall  tear 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  Mokanna,  and  exhibit 
to  the  gaze  of  an  insulted  and  indignant  people 
the  corrupt  materials  from  which  this  cry  of  spu- 
rious philanthropy  is  ascending.  I  shall  appeal 
from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober — from  the  dem- 
agogues who  direct  and  inflame  the  agitation,  to 
the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people.  I  shall  arraign 
for  trial  both  the  masters  and  the  workmen,  as 


well  those  who  set  it  on  foot  elsewhere,  as  those 
who  speak  for  it  here;  nor  shall  I  be  restrained 
or  diverted,  or  permit  others  to  be  deceived,  by  the 
parrot  cry  of  "free  soil"  so  often  and  so  flippantly 
repeated. 

I  respect,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence,  the 
sentiment  entertained  by  the  great  masses  of  those 
I  represent,  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery, 
I  know  how  deeply  its  existence  is  deplored  by 
the  true  philanthropist,  and  how  earnestly  has  be- 
nevolence endeavored  to  devise  means  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  Nor  shall  I  call  in  question  those  who 
differ  with  me  upon  the  propriety  or  advantage  of 
Federal  legislation  upon  the  subject.  I  entertain 
the  same  respect  for  their  opinions  that  I  claim  for 
my  own. 

But  from  whence  comes  so  suddenly  this  fervid 
cry  of  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and  "free  soil?" 
Is  it  from  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  deeds  of  charity? — those  who  have  watched 
by  the  bed  of  sickness,  who  have  consoled  afflicted 
humanity,  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked? 
No,  sir;  no.  First  and  foremost  in  the  ranks,  and 
loudest  in  the  clamor,  is  the  mildewed  and  seedy 
politician — the  heartless  demagogue — the  profligate 
libertine  and  the  shameless  hypocrite,  mouthing 
their  professions  of  superior  sanctity,  and  giving 
lessons  in  philanthropy  and  morals  to  honest  men. 
And  for  what  purpose,  and  to  what  end  are  our 
ears  stunned  by  the  outry  of  this  new-fledged 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom?  That  the  dangerous 
element  in  our  institutions,  which  required  all  the 
wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the  great  and  pure 
spirits  of  the  Revolution  to  reconcile,  which  has 
once  since  shaken  the  Union  from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference, and  now  disturbs  its  harmony  and 
threatens  its  integrity,  may  be  used  as  a  partisan 
stock  in  trade  through  the  Presidential  campaign; 
that  the  repose  of  the  political  cemetery  may  be 
broken,  and  the  putrescent  remains  of  deceased 
officials  be  exhumed,  and  restored  to  life  and  hope, 
and  honors  and  emoluments,  by  the  resurrecting 
process  of  this  political  galvanism. 

This  great  family  of  States,  of  dissimilar  local 
institutions  and  diversified  interests,  agreed  to  as- 
sociate upon  terms  of  mutual  concession  for  the 
general  good.  The  question  then  was,  and  still 
is,  whether  we  should  have  a  Union  with  slavery, 
or  slavery  without  a  Union?  The  faith  in  which 
they  entered  the  Confederacy  should  be  preserved 
in  letter  and  spirit.  In  domestic  controversies, 
whether  of  individuals  or  States — the  most  bitter 
and  relentless  of  all  human  struggles — it  matters 
little  whether  one  party  or  the  other,  or  both,  is 
in  the  wrong;  they  are  characterized  by  the  same 
undying  hate,  the  same  fierce  passion,  and  the 
same  destruction  of  all  that  is  happiness  and  peace; 
and  he  who  contributes  to  stir  and  provoke  the 
sources  of  irritation,  however  carefully  he  may 
disguise  it,  will  be  held  in  the  sight  of  God  an 
enemy  of  his  race. 

But  what  is  the  bill  to  which  so  many  objec- 
tions, inconsistent  with  themselves  and  with  each 
other,  have  been  taken,  and  which,  one  listening 
to  the  wholesale  assertions  of  those  who  oppose  it 
would  suppo.?e  both  abolished  slavery  wherever  it 
existed  and  extended  it  throughout  Christendom? 
Those  who  oppose  it  from  the  North  declare  that 
it  provides  for  the  "extension  of  slavery"  through- 
out the  territories  through  all  time.  Those  who  re- 
sist it  from  the  South  insist,  with  equal  confidence, 
that  it  excludes  it  forever;  while  those  who  read 
it  correctly,  and  understand  its  provisions,  will  see 
that  it  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  leaves 
that  question,  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  of  the  country,  from  which  it  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  taken,  and  by  which  it  must 
finally  be  decided,  let  the  legislation  of  Congress 
be  what  it  may.  Congress  cannot,  if  it  would, 
take  the  decision  from  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  and  should  not,  if  it  could.  If  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  right  of  the  master  to  hold  his 
slave  there  so  long  as  it  remains  a  Territory,  as  is 
insisted  on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,  a 
prohibitory  act  of  Congress  could  not  prevent  it; 
and  we  have  left  it  in  the  most  favorable  shape  to 
be  fairly  tested. 

For  that  part  of  Oregon  which  was  not  given  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  votes  of  "  free-soil"  Senators, 
the  bill  gives  a  delegate  in  Congress,  a  governor, 
judges,  courts,  and  an  elective  territorial  legisla- 
ture, and  authorizes  these  to  enacWlaws  for  then)- 
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selves,  which  shall  be  and  remfiin  in  force,  unless 
disapproved  and  annulled  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. It  provides  that  the  present  provisional 
laws  of  Oregon  shall  remain  in  force  for  three 
months  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  territorial 
legislature,  and  gives  the  legislature  power  to  re- 
enact  and  continue  them,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
or  not,  at  its  pleasure.  And  this  is  called  "abol- 
ishing freedom !" 

For  each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  it  gives  a  governor,  judges,  secretary, 
attorney,  marshal,  &c.,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate.  It  organizes  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  authorizes  the  governor  and  judges  to  act 
as  a  legislative  council,  and  to  pass,  or  rather  to 
propose,  temporary  laws  for  the  government  of 
their  people — such  proposed  laws  not  to  take  effect 
until  approved  by  Congress.  But  the  governor 
and  judgeaj^ing  appointees  of  the  President,  and 
not  electecr^P  the  voice  of  the  people,  are  prohib- 
ited from  passing  laws  respecting  slavery.  They 
are  also  prohibited  from  legislating  for  establishing 
religion,  for  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil,  or 
to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Territory  for  debt.  From 
buestions  arising  in  these  Territories  and  decided 
by  their  courts,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  this  form,  substan- 
tially, were  most  of  the  early  territorial  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  organized.  The  gov- 
ernment is  designed  to  be  merely  temporary — to 
give  the  people  of  these  distant  provinces,  and 
those  who  may  desire  to  go  there,  the  protecting 
benefits  of  law,  while  it  leaves  the  rights  of  all, 
■whether  individuals,  States,  orTerritories,  whether 
positive  or  relative,  unprejudiced,  as  they  now  ex- 
ist, subject  to  and  upheld  by  all  the  rights  and 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  open  to  the  future  legislation 
of  Congress,  when  the  population  there  shall  de- 
mand or  justify  a  more  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  more  auspicious  period  shall  enable 
Congress  to  act  under  less  embarrassment.  And 
this  is  denominated  the  "extension  of  slavery!" 

The  objections  which  are  urged  against  this  bill 
by  the  ■par  excellence  advocates  of  "free  soil,"  are 
as  puerile  and  far-fetched  as  they  are  captious 
and  inconsistent.  They  object,  because  it  gives 
the  people  of  Oregon  the  right  to  legislate  for 
themselves,  and  complain  that  it  does  not  give 
that  privilege  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  arid 
California.  They  insist  that  Congress  shall  legis- 
late on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
and  affect  to  tremble  because  the  Territorial  laws 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Congress,  lest 
it  may,  perchance,  forever  "abolish  freedom!" 
They  profess  to  favor  popular  liberty,  and  yet 
insist  that  a  hasty  and  imperfect  code  of  laws, 
designed  to  suit  the  earliest  condition  of  the  people 
of  Oregon,  and  framed  under  the  influence  of  a 
British  corporation — whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent; whether  mischievous  or  useful;  whether  the 
people  desire  to  retain  then,  or  wish  to  abolish 
them, — shall,  without  alteration  or  change  of  sec- 
tion or  syllable,  now  or  hereafter,  be  forced  upon 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  so  long  as  they  shall 
remain  such,  and  go  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  nolens  volens.  And  all  this  is  proposed  in 
the  name  of  freedom !  A  baser  specimen  of  quack 
legislation  never  disfigured  the  records  of  civilized 
men !  A  blacker  decree  of  despotism ,  in  principle, 
was  never  fulminated  since  the  edict  of  Nantes! 
And  has  it,  indeed,  come  to  this,  that  the  sons  of 
those  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolution,  because 
they  were  denied  the  privilege  of  colonial  legisla- 
tion by  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  George  the 
Third,  now  seek  to  deny  to  a  young  and  adventu- 
rous people,  three  thousand  miles  distant,  who 
have  gone  out  from  amongst  us,  the  priceless  boon 
of  self-government,  subject,  too,  to  the  supervision 
of  Congress — lest,  perchance,  if  we  do  not  rivet 
shackles  upon  their  sturdy  limbs  forever  by  the 
omnipotence  of  Federal  legislation,  they  may  have 
less  regard  for  themselves  than  we  have  for  them, 
and,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  "free-soil"  vocabu- 
lary, "abolish  freedom?" 

They  have  blackened  reams  of  paper  in  proving 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
■were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  pop- 
ular government,  and  ought  not  to  be  invested 
with  its  pov/ers  and  privileges;  and  yet  they  mur- 
mur, because,  in  the  proposed  temporary  pro- 
vision, they  are  not  placed  upon  a  par  with  the 


inhabitants  ofOregon;  and  theyaffectto  see  in  this, 
as  they  do  in  everytiiing  else  that  proposes  to 
settle  this  disturbing  question,  a  foul  plot  for  the 
"extension  of  slavery."  They  have  exhausted  the 
sources  of  common  law  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth— have  grouped  the  adjudged  cases  from  all 
the  courts,  Territorial,  State,  and  Federal,  and  have 
read  Congressional  history  out  of  countenance,  in 
strengthening  their  arguments  and> compilations,  to 
prove  that  slavery  was  the  creature  of  municipal 
law,  and  could  not  go  to  these  Territories,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  positive  legislation 
by  Congress;  and  yet  they  stultify  themselves,  and 
assert,  with  an  assurance  which  is  a  tolerable  sub- 
stitute for  sincerity,  that  the  bill  which  prohibits 
all  legislation  upon  the  subject,  provides  for  the 
"  extension  of  slavery  !"  The  cause  must  be  des- 
perate indeed,  and  reduced  to  necessities  most  piti- 
able and  abject,  which  requires  of  its  advocates 
such  humiliating  service.  They  assert  their  belief 
that  the  slaveholder  will  rush  into  these  Territo- 
ries, and  hold  his  slaves  there,  regardless  of  law; 
and  yet  they  refuse  to  give  them  courts  of  justice, 
and  withhold  that  first  and  last  and  only  guarantee 
of  him  who  is  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  liberty 
— the  habeas  corpus.  They  are  willing  and  anx- 
ious that  these  Territories  should  be  left  without 
the  protection  of  law,  subject  to  the  aggressions  of 
what  they  term  the  "slave  power,"  or  anything 
else, and  they  especially  remonstrate  against  placing 
them  under  the  security  of  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  thus  protecting  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  because  that  would  be,  say 
they ,  an  "  extension  of  slavery ! "  The  expression 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clayton,] 
that  the  conflicting  claims  would  be  adjusted  by 
judicial  decisions,  under  the  silentoperations  of  the 
Constitution,  has  been  particularly  excepted  to,  and 
repeated  with  great  significance  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Niles,]  and  my  honorable 
colleague,  [Mr.  Dix.]  The  disposition  of  this 
profitless  struggle  by  the  "  silent  operation  of  the 
Constitution,"  is  the  last  thing  agitators  desire.  It 
would  overthrow  their  Ephesian  goddess,  whose 
greatness  they  will  proclaim  so  long  as  she  fur- 
nishes them  profitable  employment.  It  would  de- 
stroy the  meat  upon  which  the  Caasars  feed,  and 
hope  to  grow  so  great  in  power  and  office.  Well 
may  they  cry  out  against  the  "  silent  operations  of 
the  Constitution,"  which  is  to  scatter  their  cher- 
ished hopes  to  the  winds,  by  taking  the  place  of 
pretension, and  turbulence, and  anarchy, and  strife, 
and  disunion.  They  tremble  at  the  mention  of  law 
and  courts  of  justice,  and  fly  from  the  "  silent  op- 
erations of  the  Constitution,"  as  the  Devil  is  said 
to  fleeatthesight  of  holy  water.  The  Constitution, 
that  great  chart  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  to  direct  us  in  moments  of  darkness  and 
peril,  is  distrusted  and  impeached ;  and  in  their  haste 
to  denounce  the  bill,  and  inflame  the  excitement, 
with  "  free  soil"  upon  their  lips,  and  forgetting 
that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  controlled  or  over- 
rode by  law,  they  declare  and  repeat,  that  leaving 
the  question  to  the  operations  of  the  Constitulion  is 
the  ^^ extension  of  slavery!''' — thus  conceding  away 
the  whole  ground  upon  which  Northern  men  pro- 
fess to  stand,  and  admitting  and  insisting,  with  the 
extreme  opinions  of  the  South,  without  reserve  or 
qualification,  that  the  Constitution  of  itself  authorizes 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  where  it 
did  not  exist  before  ! — a  doctrine  which  has  never 
before  been  asserted,  much  less  advocated,  at  the 
North,  and  upon  which  the  ablest  statesmen  and 
lawyers  of  the  South  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 
But  again:  the  bill  is  declared  by  my  honorable 
colleague,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  "device  of  timidity,"  avoiding  responsibility, 
and  settling  nothing.  The  charge  of  timidity,  and 
an  evasion  of  responsibility,  comes  with  an  ill 
grace,  indeed,  from  those  who,  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  have  been  shaking  in  their  shoes,  lest 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  meet  this  question 
openly,  and  take  one  side  or  the  other;  who  have 
been  endeavoring,  by  oft-repeated  and  persevering 
efforts,  by  every  "device"  that  "  timidity"  could 
suggest,  and  by  any  and  every  combination  that 
could  be  formed  upon  eitner  side  of  the  Chamber, 
to  procure  a  final  adjournment,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  public  business,  that  they  might  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  action,  that  the  question  might 
not  be  settled,  and  thafit  might  be  shuffled  over 
the  next  election,  for  the  benefit  of  free-soil  agi- 


tators, and  of  those  who  prefer  to  stand  before  the 
country  as  favorina;  both  sides.  If,  sir,  there  l,as 
been  any  unmanly  shirking-,  any  attempt  to  a»oid 
responsibility,  any  exhibitions  of  timidity  and 
want  of  true  nerve,  it  does  not  rest  with  those 
who  have  fearlessly  met  this  great  emergency, 
but  upon  those — and  I  charge  it  home  upon  them 
— who,  professing  other  objects  and  purposes, 
would  adjourn  Congress,  and  deny  to  their  fellow- 
beings  upon  the  borders  of  civilization,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Constitution  and  laws,  lest  the  paltry 
schemes  of  a  disorganizing  and  unprincipled  fac- 
tion should  be  overthrown,  and  its  aliment  de- 
stroyed. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Hale]  stands  out  in  honorable  contrast  with  some 
of  those  who  unite  with  him  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  He  takes  the  responsibility  of  his  independ- 
ent position  manfully,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
accomplish  his  ends  under  cover  of  pretences  and 
d!se;uises.  He  puts  forth  his  opinions,  and  avows 
his  intentions  openly,  and  impeaches  not  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  oppose  him.  He  has  the  frank- 
ness to  declare  that,  if  he  had  confidence  in  the 
integrity  ^f  the  Supreme  Court,  he  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  \\\e  constitutional  disposition  proposed 
by  the  bill;  but  distrusting  its  integrity,  he  is  un- 
willing to  leave  the  question  to  its  adjudication. 
Although  he  wiW  find  few,  very  few,  I  trust,  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  he  entertains  of 
this  high  tribunal,  he  merits  our  respect  for  meet- 
ing the  bill  with  an  objection  which  is  neither 
childish  nor  evasive,  nor  intended  to  misstate  the 
question,  nor  deceive  the  people. 

But  other  Senators  (and  conspicuous  among  them 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Niles,]  whose 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  free  sort  increases  as  the 
campaign  progresses)  have,  in  lieu  of  even  an  apol- 
ogy for  arguments,  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
their  position,  if  not  to  themselves,  as  to  assail  the 
committee  in  a  tone  and  in  language  which  should 
have  been  left  to  demagogues  out  of  doors.  Sir, 
that  committee  were,  like  every  other  committee, 
entitled  to  respect,  whether  their  report  was  wise 
or  unwise — whether  it  met  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  views  of  individual  Senators  only.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  junior  members  in  official  life,  it  num- 
bered men  whose  advanced  age  and  whose  long  pub- 
lic service  should  have  shielded  them  from  attacks 
so  wanton  and  ruthless — men,  with  some  of  whom 
I  have  never  acted  politically,  but  who,  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying,  have  long  been  looked  to  by  the 
country  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  was  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr. 
Clayton,]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  [Mr. 
Phelps,]  who  may  well  look  down  and  laugh  to 
scorn  the  assaults  of  those  beneath  who  are  en- 
gaged in  playing  a  desperate  political  game,  for 
purposes  too  well  understood.  Could  those  who 
have  been  so  furiously  censorious  have  seen  that 
committee  associated — have  witnessed  their  days 
of  toil  and  nights  of  study — have  seen  their  deep 
solicitude  over  the  matter  that  had  been  confided 
to  them — and  have  seen,  above  all,  how  patriotism 
can  rise  above  the  miserable  schemes  of  party  agi- 
tation, and  look  difficulty  and  danger  full  in  the 
face,  they  would  have  returned  from  the  contem- 
plation wiser  if  not  better  men. 

Sir,  do  we  not  all  see  and  know  that  the  longer 
this  question  is  postponed,  the  more  difficult  the 
adjustment.'  Is  it  not  apparent  to  all,  that  this,  in 
substance,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  hope 
to  give  these  Territories  a  government?  Does  any 
one  expect  to  procure  the  insertion  of  that  political 
catholicon,  the  "ordinance  of  1787?"  And  if  he 
does,  does  he  not  know  that  it  is  not  stronger 
than  the  Constitution;  and  that  it  must  still  be  left 
to  the  courts  to  say  whether  slavery  is  justified 
there,  or  whether  it  is  not?  To  this  complexion  it 
must  come  at  last;  and  let  the  action  of  Congress 
be  one  way  or  the  other,  its  final  disposition  was 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  it  must  rest. 

Sir,  I  remember,  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
wrought  out  this  glorious  heritage  of  hope,  the 
blood,  and  tears,  and  anguish  its  purchase  cost; 
and  shall  it  now  be  placed  in  jeopardy?  I  see 
this  great  and  beautiful  fabric  mode  the  sport  of 
those  who  would  raze  it  to  its  foundation,  and 
leave  it  a  shapeless  pile  of  ruins,  to  carry  out  an  ab- 
straction— to  feed  a  revengeful  craving,  and  minis- 
ter to  selfish  ends.     I  see  abroad  a  spirit  which 
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would  cause  this  fair  and  fertile  plain  to  be  de- 
spoiled by  the  ploughshareof  ruin, and  covered  over 
with  ashes  and  de^3olation.  1  see  the  blear-eyed  de- 
mon of  desiruction  let  loose  like  Satan  to  blast 
and  wither  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful — to  set 
man  against  his  brother  in  strife  and  contention, 
until  hungiy  hounds  shall  dispute  over  the  car- 
casses of  those  who  have  last  been  murdered. 

Sir,  I  arraign  these  architects  of  ruin  in  the  name 
of  the  liberty  they  invoke,  for  treason  against  man- 
kind, and  present  them  for  trial  and  judgment  be- 
fore ilie  people  they  would  betray,  and  the  institu- 
tions they  would  destroy.  There  let  them  stand, 
pale  and  trembling,  until  the  final  verdict  of  con- 
demnation which  awaits  them. 


Mr.  BRIGPIT  next  addressed  the  Senate. 

After  Mr.  B.  concluded,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  vote  on  the  various  amendments,  and  then  on 
the  bill,  which  was  passed — a  full  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Coiigressional  Globe,  at  pages 
1001-2. 


On  the  ]3l!i  of  Aiimist,  1848,  at  tlie  ctose  of  the  dpbatft 
upon  the  hi!l  to  estiil>lu-lj  a  Territorial  Govonuflehtin  Oregon, 
and  ior  other  purposes —  / 

.  Mr.  DICKINSON  said:  I  have,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  devoted  the  best  ener- 
gies of  my  mind  to  establish  governments  in  the 
Territories  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Califor- 
nia.   For  that  purpose,  upon  the  Select  Committee 
of  eight  which  presented  the  "  compromise  bill," 
I  yielded  individual  wishes  and  opinions  to  secure 
unanimity.     On  the  consideration  of  that  bill  in 
the  Senate,  I  voted  to  retain  portions  of  it  which 
I  did  not  personally  approve,  and  to  reject  amend- 
ments which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would 
have  favored,  that  the  bill  might  be  as  acceptable 
as  possible  to  a  large  majority  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, and  the  great  and  necessary  objects  sought 
by  it — the  organization  of  the  several   territorial 
governments,  and  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  and 
profitless  question  of  slavery   in  the  Territories 
— might  be  attained.     So  far  as  the  Senate  was 
concerned,    my    objects    and    expectations   were 
answered,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  decided 
majority.    It  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  there,  in  an  unheard-of  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,   hastily,   without   reading,  print- 
ing, referring,  considering,  or  obtaining  a  general 
knowledge  of  its  provisions,  without  any  elfort  or 
opportunity  to  adopt  such  parts  as  were  accept- 
able, or  to  amend  or  reject  such  portions  as  were 
not,  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion.    I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition 
to  characterize  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  ! 
House  of  Representatives,  or  to  speak  of  the  mo-  ! 
tives  which  influenced  their  action.  They  are,  like 
ourselves,  responsible  to  the  country;  and  those 
entitled  to  judge  will  not  fail  to  pass  in  review  both 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  their  conduct  in  the 
premises.     The  House  of  Representatives  after- 
wards sent  us  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territorial  Government  of  Oregon  alone.  The  bill 
■was  courteously  referred  to  our  Territorial  Com- 
mittee— as  all  bills  should  be  going  from  one  House 
to    the    other — and    that   committee,   through    its 
chairman,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  reported  in  favor  of  its 
passage,  with  an  amendment  extending  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line — the  parallel  of  36  degrees 
30  minutes  north  latitude — to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
For  this  amendment  I  voted — not  that  I  favor,  as  a 
principle,  the  Missouri  compromise,  or  other  arbi- 
trary legislation    over  domestic   questions   in  the 
Territories    by   Congress,  my    favorite   principle 
being  well  known  to  be  that  of  non-interference  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  leaving  the  whole 
question  to  the  people  who  arc  finally  to  compose 
the  Stale,  to  judge  of  the  question  for  themselves; 
but  I  voted  for  this  line — not  regarding  it  v/ith  a 
tithe  of  the  favor  1  did  the  constitutional  compro- 
mise bill  of  the  Select  Committee — because  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Territories  as 
being  most  likely  to  obtain  support  for  the  bill, 
and  as  presenting  the  last  hope  of  organizing  all 
the  Territories,  and  of  settling  the  miserable  strug- 
gle over  domestic  slavery,  after  all  other  expecta- 
tions had  failed.     I  voted  for  it,  believing  it  would 
do  little  harm  and  little  good,  practically,  and  have, 
like  all  Federal  legislation,  little  influence;  while 
it  would  tend  to  allay  the  sectional  jealousies  which 
embarrass  us,  and  enable  us  to  organize  the  three 


Territories  in  some  form,  which  1  deem  of  far 
greater  importance  than  I  do  the  particular  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  I  did  not  then  see,  nor  do 
I  now  see,  that  this  line  had  any  positive  applica- 
tion to  Oregon;  for  it  falls  five  and  a  half  degrees 
below  its  southern  boundary;  but  I  saw  that  if  j 
this  amendment  should  be  accepted  by  the  House,  i 
there  would  be  no  further  objection  to  the  organi- 
zation of  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia; and  I  htid  bills  prepared,  and  have  them  j 
now  in  my  desk,  organizing  governments  there,  j 
upon  terms  to  which  none  could  reasonably  object,  | 
were  this  line  established;  and  I  intended  to  offer  1 
them  to  the  Senate,  and  ask  for  their  immediate  pas- 
sage, if  the  House  should  concur  in  this  amendment. 
But  the  House  have  refused  to  concur.  This  is 
the  last  day  but  one  of  the  session — perhaps  there 
will  be  no  quorum  after  the  present  meeting — and 
the  last  hope  there  was  left  to  settle  the  question 
upon  any  terms  this  year,  and  to  erect  governments 
in  New  Mexico  and  California,  rested  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  between  the  Houses,  When 
the  bill  was  taken  up  yesterday  morning,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr  Douglas]  moved 
for  such  committee;  and  1  would  gladly  have  voted 
for  it.  It  could  have  done  no  harm;  for  we  could 
then  have  receded  if  there  liad  been  no  agreement, 
and  it  might  have  resulted  in  arranging  the  whole 
question  satisfactorily.  The  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Benton,]  however,  moved  to  recede  from  our 
amendment  at  once;  which  motion,  we  all  know, 
takes  priority  over  thai  of  a  motion  for  a  Commit- 
tee of  Conference;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  raise 
such  committee.  All  hope  of  disposing  of  the 
genentl  question,  and  of  organizing  governments 
for  New  Mexico  and  California,  is  gone  for  the 
session.  The  people  there  must  go  without  the 
protection  of  a  government  of  laws,  and  endure,  as 
best  they  may,  the  innumerable  evil  consequences 
and  demoralizing  inlluences  which  must  ensue. 
The  responsibility  will  rest  where  it  belongs;  and  let 
those  who  have  contributed  to  produce  it,  prepare 
to  settle  an  account  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

But  we  yet  have  it  in  our  power  to  organize  a 
government  in  Oregon;  and  though  this  Territory 
needs  an  organization  by  Congress  the  least  of  the 
three,  we  should  not  withhold  it,  even  though  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  in  some  respects  ob- 
jectionable.  I  have  endeavored  from  the  beginning 
to  secure  a  government  to  all.    That  hope  is  gone, 
I  repeat,  and  I  will  now  endeavor,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  secure   it  to  one,  and  shall  act  ac- 
cordingly.    The  compromise  line,  so  far  as  relates 
to  this  Territory  aloire,  since  the  others  are  beyond 
hope,  is  an  abstract  question,  and  has  no  practical 
application  to  the  bill.     Some  Senators  who  resist 
the  motion  to  recede,  speak  of  it,  I  regret  to  say,  as 
a  sectional  question,  and  as  though  it  was  to  be  a 
'  test  between   the  northern   and   southern   States. 
This  I  say,  with  all  due  respect,  cannot  be  so.    In 
all  the  discussions  and  questions  relating  to  terri- 
i  torial  governments  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
1  tion    of  the  Senate  during  this  session — while  a 
I  decided   majority  of  those  from   the  North  have 
acted  together,  and  so  of  the  South — fortunately 
there  has  not  been  a  single  vote  entirely  sectional. 
The  Missouri  line  was  inserted   against  the  votes 
;  of  southern  Senators;  and  the  very  motion  to  re- 
I  cede,  now  under  consideration,  is  made  and  insist- 
!  ed  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  motion  for  a  Committee 
;  of  Conference,  by  a  southein  Senator;  and  his  mo- 
tion has  been  urged,  and  is  evidently  to  be  voted 
:  for,  by  others  from   the  same  section.     I  beg  all 
those  who  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings  over  re- 
sults which  they  apprehend  from  the  mere  abstract 
i  action  of  Congress,  or  its  neglect  to  act  upon  this 
I  troublesome  element,  to  calm,  if  they  cannot  dis- 
miss, their  fears.  Theabolition  feelingoftbeNorth 
[  is  far  less  rife  and  mischievous  than  it  was  in  1835; 
j  and  the  tone  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  u|)on 
the  subject  is  sound  and  healthy.     The  influence 
of  Federal  legislation  upon  it  is  vastly  overrated, 
i  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  as  will  be  seen  and  ac- 
I  knowledged  by  any  one  who  will  subject  the  laws 
|!  which  govern  it  to  the  analysis  of  careful  exam- 
ii  ination.     It  may  have  a  partial  and  temporary  in- 
fluence, but  the  question,  in  its  leading  features,  is 
controlled  by  laws  stronger  than  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress.    These  Territories  will  soon  be  sovereign 
States,  and,  upon  this  disturbing  question,  be  en- 
titled to  speak  for  themselves;  and  will  perchance 
be  as  wise,  as  patriotie  and  digereet,  as  their  senior 


.sisters.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  been  in- 
timately associated  with  the  various  efforts  to  or- 
ganize iheise  territorial  governments.  Tlve  subject 
has  been  beset  with  embarrassment,  and  our  efl['orts 
have  been  nearly  unsuccessful.  I  have  carefully- 
reviewed  the  positions  I  have  taken,  and  would 
not  essentially  change  them,  were  the  efforts  to  be 
repeated.  I  ha?e  the  gratification  of  believing,  that 
when  the  storm  has  blown  over,  my  course  will 
be  approved  by  all  honest  men.  1  ask  not  the  ap- 
]irobation  of  others;  and  I  appeal  for  the  rectitude 
of  my  intentions  to  the  records  of  that  tribtinail 
above,  where  the  hearts  and  the  motives  are  h\Ef 
laid  open  to  view. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMEIVTS. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAYTON,* 

OF  DELAWARE, 

In  the  Senate,  ..dugust  3,  1848, 

In  defence  of  the  Bill  to  organize  Governments  iji 

Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said: 

Mr.  President:  A  week  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  Flouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  to  organize  Teriitorial  GoverrJ- 
ments  in  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico. 
That  bill,  after  receiving  the  support  of  three-fifths 
of  the  members  of  this  body,  was  laid  upon  the 
table  by  the  other  House  without  reading  or  print- 
ing it,  and  of  course,  I  fear,  without  understanding 
it.  A  rule  exists  in  that  House,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  bill,  so  laid  on  the  table,  cannot  be  reached 
again  during  the  session  but  by  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  vote  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  therefore  a  decisive  rejection  of  it; 
and  that  rejection  was  not  only  without  discussion, 
but  without  consideration.  Casfignt  audilque.  The 
result  has  been,  that  some  of  those  who  condemned 
without  hearing,  have  since  found  it  necessary  to 
allay  the  murmurs  of  the  public  by  debating  the 
bill  after  they  had  destroyed  it — with  what  effect 
we  shall  hereafter  learn. 

The  House  has  now  sent  a  Territorial  bill  to  the 
Serrate.  Sir,  I  tmst  we  shall  not  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. We  owe  it  to  our  own  self-respect,  and 
to  the  high  character  which  this  body  has  main- 
tained, to  take  no  course  which  shall  prevent  a  free 
discussion  before  voting  on  the  merits  of  this  meas- 
ure; which,  in  the  rightful  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional authority,  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Legislature  has  presented  for  our  concurrence. 
Let  our  action  on  their  bill  be  deliberate  and  well 
considered.  Retaliation  would  be  unworthy  of  us. 
Let  us  hereafter  resort  to  no  wretched  excuse  for 
the  vote  we  shall  give  upon  it,  that  we  have  merely 
read  something  about  their  bill  in  the  newspapers, 
or  that  some  of  us  have  heard  some  part  of  their 
debates  while  it  was  before  them.  To  the  end 
that  it  may  receive  that  calm,  dispassionate,  and 
respectful  consideration  to  which  any  measure 
coming  from  the  other  House  is  entitled,  I  will, 
before  I  sit  down,  move  the  reference  of  the  bill 
fro.n  that  House  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  to  expres3 
my  sentiments  at  large  on  that  great  measure 
which  obtained  a  majority  so  triumphant  in  this 
body,  and  was  so  summarily  disposed  of  in  the 
other  House.  I  desired  such  an  opportunity;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  any 
occasion  to  speak  during  the  protracted  debate  in 
the  Senate,  lasting  through  several  days  and  one 
whole  night,  and' closing  after  one  uninterrupted 
session  of  twenty-four  hours,  unless  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  speedy  pas.sage  of  the 

*T1ie  liill,in  defence  of  which  this  speeeli  was  dehvered, 
wa^  reported  in  the  Senate  by  a  special  conuiiiltee,  consist- 
in"  of  eiijht  inemliers — four  from  free,  four  from  slaveholding 
States,  and  equally  repreenling  the  two  great  political 
narties.  viz :  Messrs.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Calhoun  of 
South  Carotina,  trnderwood  of  Kentucky,  Atchison  of  Mis- 
souri, (slaveholdinc  Slates  ;)  and  Phelps  of  Vermont,  Clarke 
of  Rhode  Island,  Dickinson  of  New  York,  Bright  of  Indi- 
ana (free  Slates;)  and  passed  that  body  on  the  morning  of 
Thur-day,  July  27,  bv  a  vote  of  33  yeas  to  22  nays.  On  the 
next  day,  Friday,  July  28,  it  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
RepreseutJitlves,  without  debate  or  discussion;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  laid  on  the  tab  e  by  a 
vote  of  112  veas  to  97  navs. 

The  Oregon  bill  having  afterwards  passed  the  House,  was 
presented  to  the  Ssnat«,  wh«n  Mr.  Clayton  addressed  the 
Senate  as  above. 
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bill  was  less  important  than  a  speech  delivered  by 
me  to  explain  it.  Although  I  heard  this  measure 
traduced,  and  its  purposes  and  objects  siinmefuliy 
misrepresented — akhouijh,  indeed,  I  was  under  a 
pledi^e  to  submit,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
such  remarks  as  would,  [  thought,  justify  this  bill 
of  peace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — yet  when  fanat- 
icism and  party  spirit  had  exhausted  their  vio- 
lence, such  was  my  confidence  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  public,  that  I  sat  in  silence,  under  all  the 
attacks  made  upon  the  bill,  rather  than  delay  its 
passage  by  debate.  From  the  period  of  its  pas- 
sage to  this  moment,  no  appropriate  occasion  has 
been  offered  to  discuss  it.  I  would  rather  at 
any  time  be  "  checked  for  silence  than  tasked  for 
speech;"  but  I  now  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to  dis- 
abuse the  public  mind,  and  expose  the  calumnies 
of  the  enemies  of  that  measure. 

The  misrepresentation  of  that  bill  originated 
with  men  who  had  party  objects  to  accomplish. 
The  patriotic  Senator  from  Indiana  near  mc  [Mr. 
Hannegan]  admits  that  he  has  been  urged  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  the  passage  of  it  would 
injure  the  election  of  General  Cass.  Others  tell 
we  that  it  will  endanger  the  success  of  General 
Taylor.  If  I  understand  the  character  of  these 
distinguished  citizens,  both  of  them  would  reject, 
■with  scorn  and  contempt,  any  proposition  to  de- 
feat a  measure  whose  object  is  to  restore  peace  to 
a  distracted  country,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
defeat  was  necessary  to  his  own  elevation.  Party 
politics  not  less  than  sectional  fanaticism,  or  the 
desire  of  disunion  and  civil  strife,  have  given  rise 
to  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  against 
this  bill.  At  the  same  time  that  I  say  this,  I  admit 
that  many  honest  men,  through  misapprehension, 
have  opposed  it.  Some  have  said  that  the  object 
of  it  was  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  south  of  the  parallel  of  forty- 
two  degrees,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of 
Oreeon;  while  others  with  equal  confidence  have 
declared  that  object  to  be,  to  prevent  the  citizens 
of  the  slave  States  from  enjoying  a  constitutional 
right  to  carry  their  property  into  those  Territories. 

Sir,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  opposite  doc- 
trines and  opinioi's  have  been  asserted,  to  suit  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  Wherever  it  was  supposed  the 
greatest  injury  could  be  inflicted  upon  this  bill  and 
its  friends,  by  representing  it  as  a  southern  meas- 
ure, its  purposes  have  been  stated  to  be  to  extend 
the  area  of  slavery,  and  to  convert  free  into  slave 
territory.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rights 
of  the  South  were  held  most  sacred,  and  the 
southern  claim  to  equal  participation  in  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure 
is  most  popular,  the  bill  has  been  represented  as 
surrendering  the  rights  of  the  South,  without  an 
adequate  consideration.  Letter-writers,  stimulated 
^  sometimes  by  party  feeling,  and  sometimes  by 
less  excusable  motives,  have  done  much  to  deceive 
the  public  mind,  and  defeat  th's  salutary  measure. 
By  the  concurrence  of  all  these  cooperating  influ- 
ences, geographical  parties  have  been  formed  in 
opposite  sections  of  the  United  States,  whose  con- 
tinued existence  depends  on  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

These  parties,  more  dangerous  to  the  union  of 
the  Slates  than  all  the  other  causes  combined,  so 
directly  antagonize  with  the  principles  of  this  bill 
that  it  must  destroy  them,  or  they  must  destroy  it. 
The  best  possible  recommendation  of  it,  in  the  eye 
of  a  true  patriot,  may  be  found  in  their  settled 
hatred  and  hostility  to  this  measure.  The  war 
between  these  parties  and  the  bill  is  a  war  of  ex- 
termination; and  the  same  geographical  factions 
will  be  equally  implacable  against  any  other  pro- 
position to  tranquilize  the  country,  and  restore 
fraternal  feeling  between  its  discordant  sections. 
They  have  falsely  represented  the  bill  to  be  a  com- 
promise of  principle,  and  have  employed  the  cant 
that  principle  cannot  be  compromised, although  the 
Constitution  itself  was  but  a  compromise  of  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  mutual  concessions  be- 
tween the  different  tnembers  of  the  Confederacy. 
Their  existence  is  amidst  the  elements  of  civil 
strife;  and  to  reach  political  power,  which  is  the 
real  object  of  their  ambition,  they  will  break  down 
any  compromise  or  other  bill  of  peace,  if  it  do  not 
break  them  down.  Against  these  factionists  I 
now  solemnly  invoke  the  admonitions  in  the  Fare- 
well Address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country; 

"In  coiitemplatiii!,'  tlie  causes  (says  li<;)  which  may  dis- 
urb  our  Union,  it  occurs,  a4.,a  matter  of  serious  concern. 


that  any  ground  should  hnvR  been  furnished  for  character- 
izina  parties  by  gpograpliiral  discriminations— Nonliern  and 
Soutliern,  Atlantic  and  VVpsterii — wlience  desijnina  men 
may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  tliere  is  a  realdifrerence 
oflocal  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  nf  party  l.o 
acquire  influence  within  parliculur  rlittHcts,  is  to  misrepresent 
the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  Yon  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart-Inirn- 
ings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations.  They  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  ijound 
together  by  fraternal  affection." 

He  afterwards  adds: 

"  I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in 
the  Stale,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  tiiein 
on  ^eosxaphical  discriminations.''' 

To  illustrate  the  influence  of  sectional  feeling  on 
this  suljject,  let  me  advert  to  the  language  of  pub- 
lie  men  on  this  floor.  Shortly  after  I  reported  this 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  near  me  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  came  to  me,  and  said,  that  by  this  meas- 
ure the  North  lost  everything  in  controversy.  The 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Underwood]  came 
up,  and  observed,  that  by  this  bill  the  South  lost 
ererything  she  claimed.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Clarke]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Corwin]  have  made  able  speeches  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  bill  gave  up  all  California  and 
New  Mexico  to  slavery;  and  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  and  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bell]  have  labored  with  quite  equal  ability 
for  six  hours,  to  prove  that  it  completely  excluded 
slavery  from  every  inch  of  these  Territories!  My 
honorable  friend  from  North  Carolina,  after  de- 
monstrating, as  he  contends,  that  the  South  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  carry  slaves  into  the  Terri- 
tories, utterly  condemned  the  bill,  because,  as  he 
said,  it  suri'endered  all  the  rights  of  the  South. 
Having  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  a  speech 
q^  great  ability,  that  the  South  had  no  such  right 
as  she  has  contended  for  during  many  years  past, 
he  concluded  that  he  would  not  agree  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  court,  lest  she  should  be  de- 
feated. I  would  be  gratified  to  learn  from  him 
how  he  makes  it  appear  that  his  section  has  (as 
he  declared)  surrendered  anything  by  this  bill,  if 
she  had  nothing  to  surrender.'  But,  without  slop- 
ping to  refute  their  respective  arguments  at  this 
time,  I  will  ask  them,  in  what  a  position  have  they 
placed  me,  and  themselves,  too,  if  all  they  say  be 
true?  If  the  North  and  South  have  both  lost  all 
their  rights  by  the  bill,  who  has  got  them.'  Where 
are  they.'  It  is  time  for  the  honorable  gentlemen 
to  go  on  a  voyau;e  of  discovery  for  these  lost  rights, 
and  if  any  of  those  who  complain  of  their  loss  by 
the  operation  of  the  bill  should  come  back  satisfied 
that  their  recovery  is  hopeless,  it  will  only  be  a 
proof  that  they  never  had  any  such  rights  as  have 
been  claimed  for  their  respective  sections. 

Mr.  President,  these  antagonizing  opinions  are 
no  doubt  honestly  entertained  by  the  gentlemen  who 
advanced  them;  but  they  have  furnished  others — 
less  worthy  and  less  able  men — with  those  oppro- 
brious epithets  wiiich  have  been  applied  to  the  bill, 
if  not  to  those  who  proposed  it.  The  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  abuse  has  been  exhausted  by  some  who 
stand  at  the  antipodes  on  this  great  question  to  cry 
down  those  who  occupy  middle  ground,  and  whose 
dearest  wish  is  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  I 
stand,  like  the  man  in  the  almanac,  as  a  target  for 
arrows  from  all  the  opposite  points  of  the  compass. 
Tl)e  moment  the  bill  was  reported,  and  before  its 
merits  were  understood,  it  was  assailed  by  a  storm 
of  opposition  from  every  quarter: 
"Una  Euriisque , Notus([uc ruunt, crehcrque procelli':AFRlcvs." 

The  whole  select  committee  and  their  bill  were 
assailed  for  having  evaded  the  responsibility  which 
belonged  to  Congress,  and  delegated  its  power  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senator  from  Ofiio  [Mr. 
Corwin]  endorsed  this  charge.  By  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  the  bill  was 
also  denounced  as  evasive  and  delusive,  and  one 
Senator  over  the  way  [Mr.  Niles]  let  hiinself  down 
so  low  as  to  proclaim  it  a  cowardly  measure.  It 
is  true  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Datton,]  who  also  eloquently  opposed  the  bill, 
diflfered  with  these  gentlemen,  and  asserted  that 
the  bill  had  the  merit  of  being  a  bold,  frank,  and 
manly  measure.  As  for  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, [Mr.  Niles,]  who  gave  a  casting  vote  in  this 
body  for  the  resolution  annexing  Texas,  and  by 
that  same  resolution  adopted  tlie  iVlissouri  compro- 
mise, fastening  slavery  on  a  district  of  country  as 
large  as  twenty  of  the  State  he  reoresents,  I  com- 


mend his  political  consistency  to  the  especial  con- 
sideration of  his  own  constituents.  The  compro- 
mise game  on  Texas  was  a  losing  one,  but  he  will 
hardly  be  aljle  to  hedge  enough  on  California  to 
regain  their  favor. 

The  whole  of  these  charges  against  the  bill  as 
being  evasive,  and  shunning  responsibility,  arise 
out  of,  and  are  resolved  into,  one  single  misrepre- 
sentation, which  I  will  proceed  to  expose  and  put 
to  shame.  The  misrepresentation  consists  in  this 
single  declaration:  that  the  hill  dckgnies  and  refers 
the  power  of  Congress  to  decide  the  qiustion  v;helher 
slavery  shall  exist  in  the  Territories  to  the  Sv]ireme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  bill  delegates 
no  power  of  Congress  whatever.  It  simply  pro- 
vides that  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  had,  at 
the  suit  of  either  party,  in  cu.se  of  a  claim  of  free- 
dom by  any  negro  in  either  California  or  New 
Mexico,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Every  power 
which  Congress  ever  had  over  the  subject  is  re- 
served, because  no  word  in  the  bill  proposes  to 
devolve  \.Viat  power  on  the  court  or  any  other  tribu- 
"^':  .  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is 
political  and  legislative;  that  of  the  court  is  simply 
judicial. 

The  great  question,  to  settle  which  the  select 
committee  was  rai.-ed  in  the  Senate,  was,  whether 
the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union 
have  a  constitutional  rVght  to  emigrate  to  the  Ter- 
ritories v.;hich  have  been  acquired  by  the  common 
eiloits  of  all  the  States  vjih  their  slaves.  The 
South  affirmed  this,  and  the  North  denied  it.  On 
this  question  the  debate  in  this  body  had  raged  for 
weeks,  when  I  made  the  motion  Vo  raise  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  equal  numbers  frotn  both  sections 
of  the  Lfnion,  and  equal  numbers  fvum  both  polit- 
ical parties.  The  committee,  after  exhaustino- 
every  other  efTort  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
the  parties,  reported,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
this  bill  to  extend  the  laws  over  the  Territories,  to 
organize  a  government  composed  of  a  governor, 
three  judges,  and  a  secretary,  for  California,  and. 
of  a  governor  and  secretary,  with  two  judges,  for 
New  Mexico.  These  constituted  the  legislative 
power  in  each,  upon  which  the  governor  had  no 
veto,  and  that  Legislature  was  restricted  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  pass  any  law  iiitroducing  or  prohibit- 
ing African  slavery  in  theTerritories;  thus  leaving 
that  question  not  to  the  afipointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  legislate  slavery  either  into  or  out  of  the 
■^['erritories,  but  confining  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  theTerritories  themselves  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  there,  with  a  perfectly  secured 
right  of  appeal,  in  all  cases,  from  their  decision  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
both  the  master  and  the  friend  of  the  slave  were 
entitled  to  try  the  question  at  once  before  the  com- 
mon arbiter  appointed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public to  settle  all  conflicting  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  while  Congress  retained  all  its  political 
and  legislative  power  over  the  whole  subject,  to 
be  exercised  or  not,  as  to  its  own  wisdom  should 
seem  fit.  A  single  decision  of  the  court,  made  on 
the  very  first  case  presented  at  the  next  term,  would, 
it  was  understood,  have  settled  the  question  de- 
bated in  these  Halls  for  years  past,  and  which  we 
all  know  never  can  be  settled  here. 

By  the  third  ariicle  of  the  Constitution,  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  establish,  and  is  extended  "to  all 
cases  in  law  and  fquity  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution." The  judicial  power  being  thus  expressly 
extended  to  this  question,  another  clause  in  the 
same  section  declares  that  in  such  cases  "  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  s/ta//  make." 

At  the  moment,  then,  in  which  a  territorial 
government  is  organized  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  necessary  inferior  tribu- 
nals, the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  ordained  by  the  Constitution  itself;  and 
the  oath  of  every  Senator  to  support  that  Consti- 
tution binds  him  to  make  the  regulations  under 
which  that  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  be  exercised, 
unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  question 
forms  an  '^exception"  to  the  general  rule. 

Hence  a  pieliminary  matter  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  this  question,  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, between  the  North  and  the  South,  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
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rule.  If  it  can,  then  the  committee  wliich  reported 
this  bill  may  be  charged  with  having  attempted  to 
tievolve  upon  the  Supreme  Court  a  duty  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it.  If  it  cannot,  then 
the  committee  has  only  complied  with  the  consti- 
tutional requisition,  and  the  court  derives  its  power 
to  decide  the  question  not  from  the  bill  but  from 
the  Constitution,  which  is  the  real  object  of  attack 
of  all  the  geographical  factionists  who  have  vented 
their  spleen  against  the  bill. 

Now,  that  such  a  constiiutional  question  as  this 
should  form  an  exception  to  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  is  a  position  which  the  most 
hardy  will  not  dare  assume.  It  is  a  question  on 
the  one  hand  affecting  the  rights  of  southern  men 
to  the  amount  of  all  the  slave  property  they  could 
send  into  the  territories,  and  on  the  other,  involv- 
ing the  great  issue  of  personal  liberty.  Neither 
northern  nor  pouthern  men  will  pretend,  for  one 
moment,  that  this  great  question,  which  threatens 
to  shake  the  pillars  of  our  whole  political  edifice, 
is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  it  to  a  de- 
cision by  the  liighest  tribunal  known  to  the  Con- 
stitution. No  question  of  greater  importance  was 
ever  before  submitted  to  that  court. 

I  say,  therefore,  it  is  palpable,  that  the  bill,  so 
much  vilified  and  misrepresented,  is  but  a  simple 
compliance  with  our  oaths  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  commands  us  to  make  the  regulations 
under  which  the  Supreme  Court  shall  exercise 
its  appellate  jurisdictio/i  in  this  very  case.  Had 
the  members'  of  the  other  House  given  them- 
selves time  to  reflect,  it  is  quite  impossible  they 
could  have  rejected  it,  because  the  judges  were, 
by  the  regulations  of  the  bill,  to  decide  a  judicial 
question  which  the  Constitution  ordained  Them  to 
decide,  and  comn>anded  us  to  make  provision  to 
enable  them  to  decide. 

The  Senator  frorn  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  has,  in 
the  fjice  of  this  constitutional  requisition  upon  us 
all,  (himself  included,)  objected  that  the  court  is 
an  improper  tribunal  to  decide  the  question.  What 
risht  has  he  or  any  other  man  to  make  such  an 
objection?  If  the  Constitution  has  not  ceased  to 
be  obligatory  upon  him,  how  does  he  reconcile  it 
to  his  duty  to  condemn  the  bill  on  such  a  pretext 
as  that.'  "Oh!  but,"  says  he,  "  five  of  the  judges 
live  on  the  south  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  therefore  they  will,  though  very  honest  and 
honorable  men,  decide — as  honorable  Senators  often 
do  who  live  on  different  sides  of  that  line — in  favor 
of  their  own  section."  [  think  I  have  had  a  little 
more  experience  in  the  Senate  than  the  honorable 
Senator  himself,  and  I  deny  that  even  the  Senate, 
which  is  a  political  and  legislative  body,  is  so 
utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  sliame  on  a  constitu- 
tional question  as  to  justify  the  aspersion  cast  upon 
it.  The  views  of  constitutional  law  expressed  on 
this  very  bill  do  not  justify  it.  During  all  the 
debates  and  votes  on  tlie  bill,  the  gentleman  has 
kept  company  with  our  friends  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  with 
the  Barnburners  and  ultra  anti-slavery  men  of  the 
North.  But  the  gentleman  knows  well  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  a  political  body.  Its  func- 
tions are  purely  judicial,  and  its  character  for  purity 
and  justice  is  immeasurably  mure  exalted  than  that 
of  any  corresponding  tribunal  on  earth.  It  is 
independent  of  popular  excitement  and  political 
influences.  We  are  not.  The  judges  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  and  are,  and  ever  have  been,  ac- 
customed justly  to  consider  their  elevated  places 
as  the  limit  of  human  ambition.  The  position  of 
a  member  of  Congress,  if  he  be  an  ambitious  man, 
is  but  a  slepping-place  on  the  ladder  to  higher 
political  elevation.  That  of  the  judge  is  one  where 
the  occupant,  if  a  man  of  sen.se  and  fit  for  his 
position  ,jusily  conceives  himselfas  having  sounded 
all  the  shoals  and  depths  of  professional  honor,  and 
reached  the  point  where,  if  he  performs  his  duty, 
he  can  gain  more  lasting  fame  than  in  any  other 
known  to  the  Constitution.  A  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  can  reach  no 
higher  station.  The  incentives  to  honorable  fame, 
professional  pride,  and  the  sense  of  justice,  with- 
out which  no  man  could  reach  so  elevated  a  posi- 
tion, combine  with  all  the  sanction  of  the  judicial 
oath,  to  give  us  assurance  that  a  judge  will  not 
expose  himself  to  the  degrading  charge  of  being 
iniiuenced  in  his  decision  by  political,  sectional, 
or  corrupt  considerations,  knowing,  as  he  must, 
that  his  every  word  and  action  will  be  watched, 


and  critically  as  well  as  fearlessly  scanned,  by  men 
of  his  ov/n  profession,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench.  Senators  are  but  the  representatives  of 
their  respective  States.  The  judges  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  judicial  power  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  sectional  feelings  which  will  often 
influence  the  action  of  the  former  can  never  enter 
into  the  bosom  of  a  judge  without  disgracing  him. 
Senators  are  often  governed  by  legislative  and 
party  instructions,  which,  if  permitted  to  control 
the  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  shock  the  m.oral  sense  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  inevitably  result  in  his  impeachment,  or  con- 
sign him  to  perpetual  infamy.  True  it  is,  as  has 
been  said,  that  many  Senators  are  able  men,  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  Senator  on  this  floor 
is  now  as  able  to  decide  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional law  as  the  same  man  would  be  after  the 
experience  of  years  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  The 
members  of  Congress  will  legislate  better  than  the 
judges,  but  the  latter  will  quite  :is  far  exceed  the 
former  in  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  functions 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  Constitution;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  belief,  the  bill,  while  it  leaves 
the  legislative  power  over  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  in  Congress,  so  far  as  the  Con- 
stitution has  conferred  it,  also  leaves  the  judicial 
power  over  the  same  question  in  the  court  to  which 
it  was  given  by  the  same  sacred  instruinent. 

The  objection  that  five  of  the  nine  judges  reside 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  is  unworthy  of 
a  statesman.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  man  may  be 
as  honest  if  he  live  on  the  one  side  of  the  line  as 
if  he  lived  on  the  other.  But,  as  the  court  consists 
of  nine  judges,  either  the  South  or  the  North  must 
have  the  odd  one.  The  objection,  therefore,  goes 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  organic  law  which 
established  tiie  tribunal;  and,  if  it  have  any  force 
whatever,  it  proves  that  our  Government  is  a  fail- 
ure. It  arraigns  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  who 
built  up  our  institutions,  proclaims  those  institu- 
tions to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, and  condemns  our  experiment  at  self-gov- 
ernment as  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  man  who  can  in  his  heart  believe  that 
five  judges  would  decide  this  question  on  sectional 
grounds,  must  be  prepared  to  pronounce  them  cor- 
rupt, and  unworthy  of  their  stations;  an  opinion 
justified  by  no  event  of  their  past  lives — by  nothing 
in  the  past  history  of  the  court  itself — and  by  noth- 
ing, I  am  jiroud  to  say,  in  the  annals  of  American 
jurisprudence. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bell]  opposed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  was  the  v/eakest  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government — too  weak,  he  said,  to 
cotnmand  obedience  or  to  settle  such  a  question; 
and  he  drew  the  inference  that  the  decision  of  it 
before  a  tribunal  so  feeble  might  break  down  the 
court,  while  it  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  public  mind. 
If,  by  the  declaration  that  the  court  is  the  weakest 
of  all  the  branches  of  our  Government,  he  means 
that  it  has  less  patronage  and  political  power  than 
the  others,  I  concur  with  him.  But  for  that  very 
reason,  it  is  strongest  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  They  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  can  have  no  motive  powerful 
enough  to  induce  them  to  disgrace  themselves  by 
injustice.  They  are  yet,  thank  God, a  law-abiding 
people,  and  they  know  that  when  they  cease  to  be 
so  they  will  cease  to  be  freemen.  The  citizensof  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  repose  more  confi- 
dence in  one  solemn  adjudication  made  by  that 
court,  upon  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  than 
in  twenty  decisions  made  by  Congress  on  Uie  same 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  us  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court  sustaining  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  an  air  of  triumph  told  us  the  people  had 
reversed  the  decision.  Indeed,  sir!  When  and 
hovi  did  the  people  ever  manifest  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  that  decision  ?  Never! — nowhere!  They 
sustained  a  President  who,  while  a  popular  favor- 
ite on  other  grounds,  vetoed  a  bank  charter,  against 
which  every  argument  that  could  be  drawn  from 
expediency  was  adduced;  and  there  were  a  few  pol- 
iticians who  asserted  its  unconstitutionality.  But 
no  man  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  people  un- 
dertook to  decide  the  constitutional  question,  or 
manifested  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  court. 
The  people  decided  a  political  not  a  judicial  ques- 
tion.   At  this  moment,  although  men  may  and  do 


differ  about  the  expediency  of  a  national  bank,  no 
one  deserving  the  name  of  a  constitutional  lawyer 
would  overrule  the  court's  decision;  and  the  name 
of  John  Marshall,  who  pronounced  it,  stands  as 
high  in  the  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance 
of  every  true  American,  as  those  of  Hale,  and 
Hardwicke,  and  Mansfield,  in  the  affections  of  an 
Englishman. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  well  as  others, 
inquired  of  me  how  this  bill  could  settle  the  con- 
troversy between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding  sections  of  the  Union.  I  answer,  precisely 
in  the  same  quiet  mode  by  which  the  court,  in  the 
last  resort  provided  by  the  Constitution,  has  decided 
a  thousand  other  questions  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  people  of  different  States  and  sections  of 
the  Union.  It  is  the  greatest  glory,  the  proudest 
boast  of  our  countrymen  that  they  are  governed 
only  by  law — and  that  law  made  by  their  own  ser- 
vants, and  interpreted  by  men  selected  by  them- 
selves or  their  own  agents.  They  bow  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law  in  deference  to  themselves. 
Their  own  self-respect  teaches  them  to  obey  the 
edicts  promulgated  by  their  authority  or  that  of 
their  fathers.  For  this  reason  the  true  Am.ericarj 
is  a  more  law-abiding  beins;  than  the  citizen  of  any 
other  ration  on  earth.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylaa 
was,  "  Go,  stranger,  and  tell  the  Lacedemonians 
that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  the  laws."  Obe- 
dience to  the  laws  is  the  cognate  spirit,  if  not  the 
essential  characteristic,  of  rational  civil  liberty. 
Resistance  to  tyranny  is  the  result  of  the  same  love 
of  freedom  which  dictate's  submission  to  the  civil 
magistrate  of  our  own  choice,  and  every  truly  free 
people  on  earth  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
det'erence  and  respect  for  the  judgments  of  their  owrj 
tribunals.  When  we  shall  so  far  degenerate  from 
the  spirit  of  genuine  civil  liberty  as  to  despise  and 
trample  under  fool  the  solemn  decrees  of  the  great 
judicial  arbiter  appointed  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  olden  time  to  decide  our  controversies,  allay 
our  heart-burnings,  and  restore  fraternal  feeling 
among  the  contending  geographical  divisions  of 
our  common  country,  we  shall  cease  to  respect  the 
memories  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  honor  our  own 
truth. 

This  bill,  sir,  commends  itself  to  our  sense  of 
justice.  It  is  founded  on  principle.  Unlike  the 
celebrated  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  which 
arbitrarily  established  a  geographical  line  so  much 
dreaded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  only  merit  of 
v/hich  v/astliatit  was  the  resultof  mutual  concesson 
and  forbearance,  this  bill  concedes  no  right  of  either 
party,  and  compromises  no  principle,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Territory  is  free  from  African  slavery  by 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  as  the  North  contends,  the 
court  is  to  decide  whether  the  extension  of  our 
laws  and  Constitution  over  that  Territory  will  just- 
ify the  claim  of  the  South — that  her  citizens  have 
a  right  to  remove  there  with  their  property,  inclu- 
ding slaves.  If  slavery  does  now  exist  in  the  Ter- 
ritories in  spite  of  the  decree  of  Guerrero,  the 
Mexican  dictator,  of  the  15th  of  September,  1823, 
and  the  taw  of  the  Mexican  Congress  of  5lh  April, 
1837,  as  somebody  from  the  North,  anxious  to 
prejudice  the  bill  with  his  constituents,  has  pre- 
tended, then  the  question  will  be,  do  the  Constitu- 
tion and  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  abolish 
it?  The  disquisitions  of  certain  learned  Thebans, 
both  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  press,  on 
the  facts  and  the  law  to  be  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court,are  enough  to  amuse  and  excite  the  laughter 
of  such  as  shall  hereafter  venture  to  compare  them. 
The  northern  Barnburner  and  Abolitionist  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  southern  ultra  advocate  of  sla- 
very on  the  other,  alike  contend  that  the  rights  of 
their  respective  sections  will  be  sacrificed  by  the 
court  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  A  writer  in 
a  southern  paper,  now  in  my  hand,  thinks  he  has 
found  a  very  glaring:  defect  in  the  bill,  because  it 
does  not  allow  the  master  of  a  slave  the  benefit  of 
an  appeal.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Corwin,] 
and  other  northern  Senators,  have  stoutly  main- 
tained, that  while  the  master  had  that  benefit,  the 
slave  was  denied  it.  My  friend  from  Vermont, 
[Mr.  Phelps,]  in  his  able  and  conclusive  argument 
for  the  bill,  completely  refuted  all  these  opinions. 
But  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  not  content  with 
that.  They  insisted  that  gentleman  opposed  to  it 
should  perfect  it  themselves  in  this  respect.  Con- 
scious that  the  bill  was  liable  to  none  of  their 
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objections  in  this  particular,  I  resolved  that  not  a 
shadow  of  a  pretext  of  this  kind  should  remain 
to  its  enennies,  and  therefore  the  bill,  with  my  aid 
and  the  consent  of  its  friends,  has  been  so  amend- 
ed that  its  worst  enemies  now  agree  that  it  is  per- 
fect, in  giving  the  appeal  and  writ  of  error  in  every 
possible  case  where  the  question  of  slavery  can 
arise,  without  reference  to  the  value  or  amount  in 
controversy,  and  in  every  case  where  a  local  judge 
could  decide  either  way,  even  on  a  habeas  corpus. 
Throwing  outof  view  thecavils,  pleas  in  abatement, 
and  special  demurrers  of  technical  gentlemen,  and 
the  extravagant  folHes  of  the  enthusiasts  and  men 
of  a  single  idea,  whether  northern  or  southern, 
the  measure,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  patriot,  because  it  would  have 
removed  one  of  greatest  and  most  dangerous  ele- 
jnents  of  discord  between  the  opposite  sections  of 
our  country. 

I  confess  I  have  been  surprised  by  the  expecta- 
tions which  seem  to  be  cherished  by  a  Cew  south- 
ern gentlemen  in  Congress  for  whom  1  have  great 
respect.  They  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  south- 
ern claim,  founded  on  the  Constitution,  is  unsound, 
and  for  that  reason  resolve  that  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  a  decision  at  law  upon  it.  But,  abandoning 
that,  do  they  not  clearly  perceive  that  they  aban- 
don everything?  For  does  any  man  expect,  that 
from  this  time  forth  to  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  North  will  ever  again  consent  to  extend  sla- 
very by  act  of  Congress  into  any  free  territory, 
and  thus  increase  that  alleged  inequality  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  other  House,  arising  out  of  the 
enumeration  of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the 
apportionment  of  its  members,  which  has  ever 
been  the  foundation  of  their  most  bitter  complaint? 
Try  that  question  when  you  may  in  that  House, 
an  overwhelming  majority  will  ever  appear  against 
sucii  an  extension.  I  never  have  voted  for  such  an 
actofCongress,  because,  in  my  deliberatejudgment, 
it  would  be  wrong,  and  never  could  be  justified, 
except  as  a  measure  to  be  resoi'ted  to  in  an  extreme 
case,  involving  the  very  existence  of  the  Union. 
I  am  no  advocate  of  slavery,  or  of  its  extension. 
The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  this  country  as  veil  as  in 
Europe,  is  against  such  extension.  Like  my  friend 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  I  hold  no  slaves; 
and  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  year  ago,  that  slavery  is  a  moral,  social, 
and  political  evil — to  be  removed,  however,  only 
by  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in  it. 
These  are  the  deliberate  opinions  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky — all  slavehoiding  States — 
who  would,  at  the  same  time,  instantly  resent  any 
interference  from  other  quarters  with  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  States.  Opinions  go  far  beyond 
ours  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  They  view 
slavery  as  an  ineradicable  curse,  and  will  never 
consent,  in  any  event,  to  its  extension,  unless 
where  tlie  Constitution  carries  it.  The  votes  and 
speeches  of  northern  gentlemen  but  faintly  pre- 
figure their  future  course  on  this  subject.  When 
they  return  next  session,  reeking  from  the  polit- 
ical controversy  on  this  very  question,  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  expect  them  to  re- 
verse their  votes  and  grant  him  more  than  they 
will  at  this  time?  They  know  their  strength. 
With  forty  majority  now  in  the  other  House,  and, 
after  another  census,  with  a  majority  of  double 
that  number,  or  even  more,  does  any  rational  hu- 
man being  expect  them  ever  to  vote  themselves 
out  of  any  asserted  rights  to  equality  of  represent- 
ation which  they  have  the  power  to  enforce? 

Sir,  I  have  told  the  Senate  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  no  Missouri  compromise,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, yielding  an  inch  of  territory  to  slavery, 
would  or  could  receive  the  assent  of  the  other 
House.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  I 
undertook  to  deal  with,  I  said  to  southern  gentle- 
men, that  the  bill  I  reported  to  give  them  a  trial  of 
their  claim  under  the  Constitution,  was  all  they 
ever  could  expect  from  this  time  forth,  and  I  have 
grieved  to  find  that  any  of  my  southern  friends 
stood  ready  to  defeat  it.  I  anxiously  hope,  that, 
upon  further  reflection,  they  will  view  this  subject 
in  a  diflerenl  light.  •. 

Sir,  it  is  time  the  South  understood  her  true 
position.  She  can  no  longer  control  this  question. 
He  who  supposes  that  a  tlireat  of  disunion  will 
alarm  the  violent  men  of  the  North  labors  under  a 
great  mistake.     To  them  disunion  has  no  terrors. 


Nay,  I  believe  some  of  them  desire  it,  and  pray 
for  it,  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
The  poUlical  agitators,  in  truth,  desire  no  settle- 
ment of  the  question  on  any  terms,  and  if  the 
South  should  push  her  claim  beyond  her  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  dissolution  of  ihe  Union  will 
inevitably  follow  before  the  North  will  surrender. 
On  the  enforcement  of  that  constitutional  right  we 
of  the  Middle  States  will  stand  by  ihe  South. 
Every  true  patriot  and  smcere  friend  of  Uis  country 
in  the  North,  when  he  understands  the  Uue  ques- 
tion submitted  by  this  bill,  will,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phelps]  has  done,  stand 
by  the  South  on  that  issue.  I'he  course  of  vhat 
Senator  will,  before  a  year  elapses,  be  approved  by 
the  whole  reflecting  community  in  the  North,  and 
it  will  receive  the  approbation  of  all  good  men  in 
ages  yet  to  come.  The  people  still  love  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers; 
and  no  man  in  the  North  can  win  laurels,  that  will 
not  speedily  wither,  by  disparaging  their  labors  or 
desecrating  their  graves.  To  cry  against  compro- 
mise to  save  the  Union  is  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. The  people  know  that  when  Washington 
submitted  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  he  re- 
minded them  that  individuals  entering  into  society 
"  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the 
rest;"  that  the  "  greatest  interest  of  every  true 
American  was  the  consolidation  of  our  Union," 
and  that  the  Constitution  itself  was  but  "  the  result 
of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  mutual  deference  and 
concession,  rendered  indispensable  by  our  con- 
dition." 

That  same  spirit,  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession, are  again  rendered  indispensable  by  our 
condition.  V/e  are  now  about  to  apply  the  Con- 
stitution to  a  region  larger  than  the  old  tliirteen 
States  were  when  the  Union  was  formed.  Under 
such  circumstances,  when  I  hear  a  man  set  up  for 
himself  a  higher  standard  of  morality  and  virtue 
than  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  say 
that  he  can  agree  to  no  compromise,  or,  to  use  the 
cant  of  the  time,  that  principles  cannot  be  compro- 
mised, I  think  of  the  poet's  exclamation — 
"  O !  lor  a  forty-parson  power  to  chaunt  thy  praise,  hypoc- 
risy!" 

Not  a  man  came  out  of  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  who  had  not  objections  to  some 
part  of  it.  It  was  a  compromise,  and  the  same  feeling 
which  governed  in  its  formation  is  and  ever  will  be 
indispensable  to  its  preservation.  History  has 
done  justice  to  the  motives  and  measures  of  those 
who  made  the  Union,  and  will  do  justice  to  those 
who  have  sustained  this  attempt  to  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  future  generations. 

As  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  organizes  a  Territo- 
rial Government  in  Oregon,  it  is  in  truth  no  matter 
of  real  controversy  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.  AH  men,  northern  and  southern, 
agree  that  Oregon — containmg,  by  tlie  official  esti- 
mate of  the  Land  Commissioner,  341,463  square 
miles,  or  218,536,320  acres,  equal  in  area  to  seven 
such  States  as  New  York — is,  by  her  present  laws, 
and  ought  to  remain,  free  from  slavery.  There  is 
no  pretext  set  up  by  any  man  that  this  territory 
ever  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  slave  territory. 
No  southern  man  has  asked  or  desired  it.  Slave 
labor  could  not  there  compete  with  free  labor.  But 
gentlemen  who  had  all  their  lives  denied  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery 
from  a  Teriitory,  while  conceding  this,  respect- 
fully asked  of  their  friends  not  to  put  a  clause  in 
the  organic  law  for  that  Territory,  expressly  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  it,  and  thereby  prevent  them 
from  voting  for  the  bill.  The  only  compromise 
in  the  bill  was  on  this  single  point.  It  was  agreed 
that  this  territory  should  be  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  a  governor,  three  judges,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  legislature  to  be  elected  by  the  free 
white  male  citizens  of  the  Territory.  These  people 
were  deemed  prepared  for  self-government,  while 
those  of  California  and  New  Mexico  were  to  be 
governed,  in  their  Territorial  state,  by  a  legisla- 
ture composed,  as  I  have  stated,  of  the  governor, 
judges,  and  a  secretary,  or  very  much  as  the  North- 
western Territory  was  organized  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  The  compromise  was  simply  this:  the 
present  laws  prohibiting  slavery  were,  by  the  12ih 
section  of  the  bill,  to  stand  till  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  Oregon,  and  three  months  after. 
That  Legislature  was,  by  the  sixth  section  of  the 
bill,  to  have  power   to  pass  all  laws  in  general 


which  were  necessary  or  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  or  the  organic  law  it.sclf.  Of  course 
we  all  knew  that  the  people  of  the  Territory,  who 
are  opposed  to  slavery,  would,  through  their 
Legislature,  continue  the  restriction,  and,  to  en- 
able them  fully  to  exercise  their  legislative  power 
in  this  respect,  the  bill  continued  the  existing  re- 
striction three  months  beyond  their  first  session. 
Those  who  denied  the  power  to  legislate  (either  in 
Congress  or  in  the  Territorial  Legislature)  to  pro- 
hibit slavery,  could  vote  for  tliis  proposition, 
because  the  validity  of  any  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  depended  on  its  constitutionality;  and 
upon  the  question,  wliether  such  an  act  could  con- 
stitutionally abolish  or  restrict  the  institution  of 
slavery,  they  did  not  commit  themselves  by  voting 
for  the  bill.  The  southern  concession,  therefore, 
was  only  this:  that  the  present  laws  of  Oregon 
should  remain  in  force  till  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  Territorial  Legi-slaiure  could  act;  the  northern 
concessiof)  was,  that  the  local  Legislature,  instead 
of  Congrt!!s,  should  make  the  law.  The  former 
would,  the\3.tter  never  could,  do  it.  This  made 
the  only  compromise  contained  in  the  bill;  for  I  do 
not  call  the  compliance  with  the  Constitution  in 
making  the  regulc^tions  to  enable  parties  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  to  carry  a  case  to  the 
appellate  court  a  cori.promise,  as  it  doos  not  in- 
clude any  concession  b^  either  party  to  the  other. 
It  merely  acknowledges  a  constitutional  duty,  and 
enforces  a  constitutional  right. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dix,]  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  ingenious  speech  against 
the  bill,  found  fault  with  a  remarV  made  by  me  at 
the  time  I  reported  it,  that  by  far  t\,Q  greatest  por- 
tion of  all  these  territories  was  properly  adapted 
to  free  labor,  and  would  necessarily  bq  free  soil 
forever,  yet  that  tJiere  was  a  portion  of  thtm  where 
free  labor  never  could  be  introduced.  He  thinks 
slavery  can  compete  with  free  labor  anywhere.  I 
have  not  quite  so  liigh  an  opinion  of  it.  The  gen- 
tleman has  no  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
I  speak  from  my  own  observation,  and  say,  that 
in  the  beautiful  county  where  I  reside,  although 
slavery  is  legalised  and  protected,  there  are  but 
about  one  hundred  slaves  in  a  population  of  about 
forty  thousand  souls,  because  free  labor  is  more 
profitable.  The  gentleman,  like  most  others  from 
ills  own  section,  who  know  little  of  slavery,  ex- 
cept from  books  and  the  speculations  of  persons 
entertaining  northern  opinions,  thinks  free  labor 
can  compete  with  slave  labor  on  a  rice  plantation, 
in  a  sugar  mill,  or  in  a  cotton  field.  He  sits  now 
in  the  midst  of  men  from  the  southern  States,  and, 
if  he  will  ask  any  one  of  them,  they  will  tell  him 
that  his  opinions  are  entirely  erroneous  and  vis- 
ionary. It  was  because  I  knew  that  portions  of 
New  Mexico  and  California — including  the  land 
of  the  "  Root  Diggers,"  and  the  parts  where  the 
rains  of  heaven  for  months  together  do  not  bless 
the  parched  soil,  and  where  irrigation  furnishes 
the  only  means  of  watering  the  productions  of  the 
earth — never  would  be  cultivated  by  white  labor, 
that  I  expressed  tlie  sentiment  to  which  the  gentle- 
man took  exception.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Webster,]  in  a  late  speech  on  the 
Mexican  treaty,  declared  his  opinion,  at  great 
length,  that  the  northern  laborer  would  never  settle 
in  those  portions  of  that  country;  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  make  the  inquiry,  he  will  find  that  in 
the  pastoral  and  grazing  portions  of  California 
slave  labor  could  not  be  advantageously  employed, 
because  the  slaves  sent  to  tend  the  herds  would  be 
less  apt  to  return  to  their  master  than  the  herds 
themselves.  Climate  and  production  will  some- 
times make  the  K-tws  which  are  to  regulate  the 
character  of  the  labor  to  be  employed,  in  despite 
of  us.  The  gentleman  thinks  he  can  legislate  free 
labor  into  any  part  of  the  earth.  I  crave  to  know 
of  him,  tlien,  why  it  was  that  he  did  not  legislate 
it  into  all  that  vast  region  of  Texas  lying  south  of 
36°  30'?  Did  not  the  Senator  give  a  vote — ay, 
a  casting  vote — in  favor  of  the  resclution  which 
annexed  Texas  to  the  Union  in  1845? 

[Mr.  Dix,  in  his  seat,  assented.] 

The  gentleman  admits  that  he  did.  By  his  vote, 
a  Territory  extending,  according  to  his  construc- 
tion of  its  boundaries,  from  thcSabine  to  theBravo, 
and  from  36°  30'  to  the  Gulf,  (larger  than  six  of 
his  own  great  State,)  was  made  slave  territory  for- 
ever-    The  resolution  annexing  Texas  contained 
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■fhe  Missouri  compromise  in  the  very  form  which 
is  now  most  ohjectionabie  to  northern  men.  Yet 
he  not  only  voted  for  it,  but  made  an  able  speech 
for  it,  only  three  years  ago  !  If  he  could  apply  the 
compromise  line  then,  why  is  he  now  so  strenu- 
ous against  the  same  or  any  other  compromise 
line?  Then,  the  gentleman,  like  his  friend  from 
Conivcticut,  [Mr.  Niles,]  could  doom  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  country,  worth  fifty  of  New  Mexico, 
and  large  enough  for  five  or  six  great  States,  to 
that  very  slavery  which  they  now  denounce  in  no 
measured  language,  and  which  one  Senator  de- 
clares to  be  an  ineradicable  curse.  Why  so  great 
a  change?  The  i-esolution  annexing  Texas  by  a 
simple  act  of  legislation,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  It  brought  with  it  a  war 
with  Mexico,  which  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  adjoining  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  The  honorable  gentleman,  like  him 
from  Connecticut,  voted  for  the  war,  and  spnke 
for  the  war,  voted  for  the  treaty  of  acquisition,  and 
spoke  for  the  acquisition.  I  did  not.  Ye'  now, 
when  the  Territories  have  been  acquired  by  their 
efforts  and  design,  and  when  the  very  M'orsl  evils 
predicted  bymyselfand  my  friends,  as lAeinevitable 
consequences  of  the  acquisition  are  upon  us — when 
that  demon  of  discord  rages  in  ihe  midst  of  us, 
whose  approach  I  foretold  in  a  debate  on  the  three 
million  bill  a  year  ago,  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
this  very  accession  of  territory,  for  which  both 
these  gentlemen  were  then  so  anxious — instead  of 
devising  means  to  alia/  the  evils  resulting  from 
their  own  conduct,  they  throw  ever>*impediment 
in  the  way  to  any  arflicable  settlement  of  our  dif- 
ficulties! Tlvis  is 'he  mode  in  which  these  gentle- 
men exhibit  that  bold  and  manly  spirit  for  the 
want  of  which  the  committee  that  reported  this 
bill  has  been  taunted  !  They  offer  nothing  to  calm 
the  tumuU  they  have  raised,  but  find  fault  with 
everything  which  others  can  propose.  The  very 
men  vi'ho  shun  all  responsibility  themselves,  yet 
veniare  to  charge  others  with  the  want  of  courage 
to  meet  it ! 

To  the  support  of  this  bill  of  peace  the  South 
has  rallied  with  extraordinary  unanimity.  Four 
members  in  this,  and  eight  in  the  other  House, 
constitute  the  whole  apparent  southern  opposition 
to  it,  and  they  have  based  that  opposition  upon 
grounds  which  will  place  every  northern  opponent, 
possessing  hostility  to  the  existence  of  slavery, 
whether  felt  or  feigned,  in  a  most  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, if  he  cannot  refute  their  arguments  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents;  for,  if  the  south- 
ern opposition  be  right  in  their  opinion  of  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  the  court,  these  northern  gentle- 
men have  rejected  a  bill  which  would  have  made 
the  whole  Territory  free!  And  do  they  not  per- 
ceive, that  by  their  defeat  of  a  bill  which  simply 
makes  the  regulations  necessary  to  enable  the 
court  to  exercise  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  they 
have  refused  to  comply  with  a  ^palpable  constitu- 
tional injunction  upon  us  all,  denied  to  themselves 
and  their  southern  brethren  a  constitutional  ri"-ht, 
and  subjected  themselves  to  the  inference — ay,  the 
foregone  conclusion— that  their  argument  about 
free  soil  in  these  Territories  is  a  mockery?  Are 
they  afraid  to  try  the  question  ?  What  will,  what 
must  be  the  inference  in  the  South  from  their 
conduct  in  defeating  the  bill?  What  will  be  the 
probable  consequence  of  denying  to  the  South  their 
constitutional  right  to  try  this  question? 

This,  sir,  is  a  question  which  I  put  with  sorrow 
and  alarm.  I  am  neither  a  northern  man  nor  a 
southern  man  on  this  question.  I  stand  on  middle 
ground.  In  the  spirit  of  a  request  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Delaware,  I  voted,  at  the  time  the  Mex- 
ican treaty  was  before  the  Senate,  to  extend  the 
anti-slavery  proviso  in  tlie  ordinance  of  1787  over 
the  territoiies  to  be  acquired  by  that  treaty.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Delaware  were 
not,  as  they  have  been  represented  to  be,  an  in- 
slruclion  to  vote  for  the  proviso,  but  a  request  to 
vote  against  the  acquisition  of  slave  territory.  It 
came  from  men  whose  opinions  I  respect — men 
who  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  discord  and 
danger  that  would  arise  out  of  this  acquisition  of 
Mexican  territory,  and  who  were  anxious  to  avert 
an  evil  which  now  threatens  us  with  disunion  and 
civil  war.  They  are  no  abolitionists,  neither  are 
they  the  advocates  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  In 
the  spirit  of  their  request,  I  voted  for  the  proviso 
against  slavery,  when  no  other  man  from  a  slave- 


holding  State  voted  with  me^  .Some  ten  or  fifteen 
gentlemen  from  all  the  non-slaveholding  States 
voted  with  me  for  that  proviso.  On  the  treaty  my 
present  colleague  joined  me  in  this  vote;  and  there 
were  but  thirteen  Senators  from  all  the  North  (just 
one-half  her  delegation  in  the  Senate  at  the  time) 
who  gave  us  their  concurrence  in  that  vote.  Even 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  AlleiV,]  who  voted 
with  me  for  the  proviso  on  the  bills  granting  two 
and  three  mi/lions  to  secure  peace  with  Mexico, 
went  over  (o  the  other  side  on  the  motion  to  insert 
it  in  the  treaty  of  settlement  arj^  limits  made  at 
GuadaJupe  Hidalgo.  My  votes,  given  in  the  spirit 
of  the  legislative  request  to  me,  were  aimed  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  which  I  foresavi'  would 
be  the  apple  of  strife  among  my  countrymen.  In 
a  Senate  of  fifty-six  members,  there  were,  with 
the  aid  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  just  fifteen  tor 
that  proviso.  Less  than  one-third  !  But  the  mo- 
ment the  Barnburners  blew  their  trumpet  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  bf  the  dream  of  two  or  three 
Senators,  who  sixty  days  ago  scoffed  at  this  pro- 
viso and  its  effect,  and  now  they  might  number 
some  sixteen  or  twenty  I'riends  of  it  in  the  Senate, 
including  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,] 
who  has  returned  to'  his  first  love  !  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  say  510  man  of  sense  will  ever  calculate 
that  a  majority  of  this  body  icill  vote  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  those  Territories  by  a  direct 
law  of  Congress.  There  is  no  more  prospect  of  that 
than  of  a  majority  vote  in  the  other  House  to  intro- 
duce slavery  into  the  Territories. 

With  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this  fixed  fact, 
how  do  northern  gentlemen,  who  defeated  this 
bill  in  the  other  House,  where  they  have  a  large 
majority,  expect  to  settle  this  questioji  ?  Do  they 
expect  the  South  to  give  up  their  constitutional 
objections  because  a  political  majority  in  one 
branch  of  Congress  insist  upon  it?  Would  they 
give  up  their  own  settled  convictions  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  at  the  bidding  of  a  southern  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  and  rest  contented  after  being 
thus  kicked  out  of  the  Supreme  Court?  Sir,  I  know 
them  too  well  and  respect  them  too  much  to  be- 
lieve it.  They  now  know  that  they  are  in  the 
majority  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and 
that  this  majority  will  be  greatly  increased  with 
every  returjiing  census.  They  can,  therefore,  as 
the  strono:er  party,  if  they  desire  to  preserve  the 
Union,  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  Yet,  how  have 
they  met  the  South  in  their  efforts  to  conciliate 
and  restore  fraternal  feeling?  Sir,  as  an  honest 
man,  I  am  bound  to  state  the  truth,  and  I  will  now 
do  it  in  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, northern  as  well  as  southern.  In  that 
committee  the  South  proposed  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, in  spirit  and  effect — that  all  the  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  should  be  free,  and  e.ll  south  of  it 
open  to  slavery,  if  the  people  there  should  will  it. 
The  North  voted  the  proposition  down.  The 
North  then  proposed  the  words  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  totally  varied  from  the  spirit 
of  it,  because  at  the  time  of  that  compromise  the 
territory  to  which  it  applied  was  all  slave  territory, 
and  that  to  which  it  was  now  to  be  applied  was  all 
free.  This  was  refused  by  the  South,  because, 
while  it  yielded  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  States, 
to  the  northern  claim  of  restriction,  it  was  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  remainder,  and  made  no  concession 
of  an  inch  of  territory  to  the  South.  The  proposal 
of  the  South  to  run  the  line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific 
would  have  made  1,600,000  square  miles  of  the 
territories  lying  beyond  the  States,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  free  from  slavery  forever, 
and  would  have  left  for  African  slavery  south  of 
36°  30'  parts  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  con- 
taining only  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  the  most  worthless  part  of  the 
whole  country — in  other  words, less  than  one-sixth 
in  area,  and  less  than  one-twentieth  in  value,  of  all 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  the  North 
having  voted  down  this  proposal  made  by  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Underwood,]  a  south- 
ern member,  there  was,  indeed,  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  has  described 
it,  a  solemn  pause  in  that  committee.  All  hope 
of  amicable  settlement  for  the  moment  vanished, 
and  unnatural  contention  seemed  likely  to  prevail 
among  us.    It  was  then  proposed  to  try  the  last 


resort — the  court  established  by  the  Constitution 
to  settle  all  judicial  questions — and  to  rest  our  pres- 
ent hopes  of  a  settlement  on  this  as  the  ark  of  our 
safety.  Two-thirds  of  the  committee  joyously 
concurred  in  the  proposition.  But  even  in  that 
body  of  men  we  had ,  in  our  friends  from  Kentucky 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  representatives  of  the  ultra 
claims  of  the  South  and  the  North,  who  differed 
with  us  about  the  report,  and  with  one  another 
about  everything  on  this  subject.  The  proposition 
to  limit  the  appeal  and  the  writ  of  error  as  in  other 
cases  to  matters  of  the  value  of  $2,0UO  came  from 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  himself.  But  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  cases  of  habeas 
corpus  had  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  that 
court,  as  has  been  shown  by  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont and  others,  and  the  committee  saw  clearly 
that  a  single  case  could  and  would  be  made  at  the 
will  of  either  party  which  woufd'settle  the  question 
at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  either  on  an  applica- 
tion to  the  original  or  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  at  the  pleasure  of  those  interested.  I 
repeat  agam,  however,  that  the  bill  as  it  stood 
wlien  it  passed  the  Senate,  gave  the  court,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  original  jurisdiction,  all  facilities  for 
the  exercise  of  its  power  as  an  appellate  tribunal, 
in  all  cases,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  or  the  party  who  desired  it. 

Having  thus  stated  the  course  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  in  committee,  I  recur  to  the  point  of 
inquiry,  how  they  treated  this  simple  proposition 
to  acknowledge  a  constitutional  right  existing  in 
both  when  the  bill  came  to  be  acted  upon  in  Con- 
gress. The  truth  is  before, the  world.  "The  North — 
the  stronger  party  in  the  other  House — voted  down 
the  bill,  and  refused  to  hear  a  proposition  to  satisfy 
the  rninds  of  their  southern  brethren  as  to  their 
constitutional  rights,  by  even  allowing  them  the 
con.stitulional  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  the  comrnon 
arbiter  appointed  by  the  great  charter  which  makes 
them  one  nation. 

Sir,  this  decision  of  the  North — with  which  I 
had  acted  on  the  great  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  stood  ready  still  to  act,  if  by  any  pos- 
sibility legislation  could  have  been  effective  to  con- 
trol the  result  without  danger  to  the  Union — has 
been  to  me  the  subject  of  grief  and  alarm.  If  any 
man  had  moved  such  a  bill  as  this  before  the  ex- 
citement on  thisquestion  became  intense, and  called 
it  anything  but  a  compromise — a  bill  simply  giving 
to  both  parties  the  means  of  exercising  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  try  the  judicial  question  at  law — not 
a  voice  would  have  been  raised  against  it.  The 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  very 
tribunal  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  estab- 
lished— the  scorn  with  which  the  Constitution  itself 
has  been  treated,  in  the  contemptuous  repudiation 
of  a  sacred  constitutional  right  to  try  the  question 
made  by  one  whole  section  of  the  Union — the  con- 
tumely and  reproach  now  poured  out  without  stint 
or  measure  on  both  sections — and  the  shouts  of 
victory  over  one  section  by  another,  as  if  a  triumph 
had  been  achieved  over  a  foreign  foe,  all  announce 
not  only  the  dawning,  but  the  perfect  day,  of  an 
attempt  to  alienate  one  portion  of  the  Union  from 
the  other.  Flow  and  when  is  this  suicidal  madness 
to  be  arrested?  It  is  now  palpable  that  no  bill  of 
any  kind  to  organize  governments  in  the  Territo- 
ries acquired  from  Mexico  can  pass  Congress  at 
the  present  session,  though  ineffectual  efforts  will 
be  made  to  pass  one;  and  that  he  who  shall  attempt 
to  stand  between  the  contending  sections  in  their 
hostile  array  hereafter  will  be  the  first  man  struck 
down  by  both.  Who  will  take  the  hazard  of  that 
position  hereafter  ?  Gentlemen ,  both  of  the  North 
and  South,  will  now  go  home  and  seek  to  sustain 
their  respective  grounds  by  inflammatory  addresses 
to  their  constituents.  The  people  will  become  ex- 
cited, and  their  representatives  will  return  to  these 
Halls  at  the  next  session  still  more  riveted  in  their 
opposition  to  one  another.  Before  Congress  can 
act  on  this  question  it  may  run  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  settlement.  Is  there  not  real  ground  for 
alarm?  Sir,  I  envy  not  that  man's  feelings  who 
can  look  upon  the  approaching  struggle  without 
apprehension.  The  fiery  southron,  finding  the 
doors  of  justice  barred  against  him,  may  seek 
to  storm  them  or  enforce  his  claims  by  violence; 
and  in  that  event  the  very  first  men  to  shirk 
responsibility  will  be  those  who  have  provoked 
this  tempest  by  their  violent  denunciations  of  all 
compromise  and  all  justice.    For  myself,  I  confess 
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that  there  is  one  object  which  I  never  could  and 
never  shall  be  able  to  contemplate,  in  imai^ina- 
tion,  without  terror.  It  is  that  of  my  native  land 
rent  by  discordant  sectional  factions — divided  and 
torn  into  fragments,  and  finally  drenched  with 
fraternal  blood.  To  avert  that  calamity,  I  will, 
at  any  time,  sacrifice  all  other  considerations, 
and  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  allay 
feelings  which  can  by  possibility  lead  to  such  a 
catastrophe.  And,  gloomy  as  the  prospect  may 
be,  I  will  not  now  cease  to  hope.  The  bill  which 
was  defeated  in  the  House  by  fifteen  votes,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  Of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  votes  in  both  Houses,  the  ma- 
jority against  the  bill  was  but /our.'  No  other 
proposition  could  have  possibly  approached  so 
near  to  a  successful  result.  In  the  future,  there- 
fore, amidst  all  the  darkness  and  difficulties  of  our 
position,  we  may  finally  find  our  safety  in  the 
Judiciary,  to  which  the  Constitution  itself  directs 
us.  On  the  entablature  over  the  eastern  portico 
of  this  Capitol  stand,  in  beautiful  relief,  the  mar- 
ble figures  of  Hope,  Liberty,  and  Justice.  Hope, 
leaning  on  her  anchor,  is  represented  as  inquiring 
of  Liberty  how  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
it  secures,  may  be  best  preserved?  and  Liberty 
points  to  Justice  as  her  answer.  The  moral  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Let  us  look  to  the  court 
which  the  charter  of  our  liberties  has  established. 
That  is  the  diamond  which  glitters  through  the 
gloom  that  surrounds  us,  and  by  that  sacred  light 
we  may  yet  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  our 
glorious  Union,  without  which  the  hopes  of  all 
men  who  love  liberty  must  sink  in  darkness  for- 
ever. 

[Mr.  Clayton  then  moved  the  reference  of  the 
bill  to  organize  a  territorial  government  in  Oregon 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories;  which  was  car- 
ried without  a  division.] 

[The  reporter  would  add,  that  the  Oregon  bill 
was  afterwards  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  passed 
that  body,  icith  the  Missouri  compromise  added  as 
an  amendment,  which  was  defeated  in  the  House 
by  121  to  82 — 39  majority — no  such  compromise 
being  possible.  For  subsequent  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  bill,  see  Congressional  Globe.] 
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SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUDLEY  MARVIN, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jlugust  7,  1848, 

On  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to   prohibit 

Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having 

under  consideration  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  Rivers 

and  Harbors — 

Mr.  MARVIN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  floor  on  this  occasion — a  success,  I  am  free  to 
say,  after  so  many  unavailable  efforts,  is  a  matter 
of  almost  self  surprise — it  is  my  purpose  to  ask 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  while  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  allotted  hour  to  give  my  views  upon  a 
subject  which  has  already  occupied  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  House — I  refer  to  the  power  and 
rfu<j/ of  Congress  in  legislating  for  Territories,  and 
more  especially  as  regards  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  inhibit  slavery  within  the  newly 
acquired  Mexican  Territories. 

In  thus  leaving  the  subject  more  immediately 
before  this  committee  to  discuss  a  diflferent  and 
distinct  topic,  I  am  only  following  the  usage  of 
this  body  when  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  sir,  as  regards  the 
subject  more  immediately  before  us — that  of  im- 
proving our  rivers  and  harbors — I  trust  a  future, 
out  ilot  distant  day,  will  be  found  more  propitious 
for  its  discussion.  There  is  not,  probably,  one 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  does  not  feel 
that,  whatever  we  may  do  to  perfect  the  bill  now 
before  the  committee,  "  we  but  labor  in  vain  and 
spend  our  strength  for  naught." 

The  bill  before  us  is  but  a  transcript  of  one  which 
heretofore  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment, but  to  be  arrested  by  what  is  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  the  "one-man  power;"  and,  should 
it  be  successful  in  receiving  the  like  legislative 


sanction,  is  no  doubt  dv       ,  . 

arrested.  The  only  retrT^^  '«  "^  in  like  manner 
legislation  lies  with  those'','"'"  ®"ch  unsuccessful 
the  matter  into  theirown  h<l?  are  about  to  lake 
are  about  to  place  at  the  heacf  ^  '^^  people,  sir, 
one  who  will  be  content  with  an  ^^^  Government 
discharge  of  the  Executive  pow8^^'and  faithful 
not  assume  those  of  a  strictly  legisi^nd  who  will 
Sir,  if  the  President  of  the  United  iie  character, 
mitted  to  weigh  the  arguments,  on'  Cfi  be  per- 
and  on  the  other,  as  to  the  constilutionaTie  side 
pediency  of  a  public  measure,  he  becomes  pf  ex- 
legislative  departmentof  the  Government,  unRond 
to  the  Constitution.  That  sacred  instrumenVn 
clares:  "All  legislative  powers  herein  icranted  sh\ 


supreme 
'  be  vested   in   a  Congress  of  the  United  Stales',  members  in  the  family  of  nations  througb  ihe  Gen 


andjudicial  departments;  and  hence  its  life  and 
action,  independent  of  the  States.  Very  true,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of 
powers  expressly  granted,  a^d  can  exercise  no 
other,  except  such  as  "  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  the  powers 
which  are  so  expressly  granted.  We  speak  of  the 
people  as  the  only  true  sovereigns.  But  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  is  exerci.^ed  in  and  through 
an  organized  government,  whether  State  or  Na- 
tional. Tiie  General  Government,  in  lire  exercise 
of  all  those  powers  vested  in  it  for  regulating  its 
ntercourse  with  other  nations,   is   sovereign  and 


'  which  shaH  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
'  Representatives."  I  would  not,  sir,  strike  from 
the  Constitution  the  veto  power.  I  fully  concur 
with  him  to  whom  I  have  referred  as  soon  to  be 
held  responsible  for  its  due  exercise.  He  regards 
it  as  "a  high  conservative  power,"  but  one  which 
"  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  clear  cases 
'  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste 
'  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress."  As  a 
member  of  this  body,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  be 
clearly  satisfied,  affirmatively,  of  the  constitution- 
ality and  utility  of  every  measure  to  which  I  yield 
my  assent.  But  when  the  measures  of  the  legis- 
lative department  are  brought  under  the  constitu- 
tional review  of  the  Executive,  to  him  such  measure 
should  appear  clearly  and  manifestly  unconstitu- 
tional, or  evidently  fraught  with  mischief,  before 
he  can  rightfully  withhold  his  approval.  My  own 
view  of  the  disiinction  which  should  obtain  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  two  independent  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  are  to  discharge  their 
respective  duties  in  this  respect,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  principle  familiar  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.  There 
the  determination  of  all  questions  of  fact  are  held 
to  be  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  jury. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  finding  of  a  jury  strikes  the 
court  as  palpably  erroneous,  or  as  manifestly  the 
result  of  passion  or  want  of  consideration,  the  veto 
power  of  the  court,  if  1  may  so  express  it,  is  in- 
terposed. The  verdict  is  set  aside,  the  question  in 
issue  again  referred  to  the  appropriate  ti;ibunal  for 
reconsideration,  and  a  new  trial  had  in  tllT cause. 

Looking,  then,  with  the  most  entire  confidence 
to  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles  at  the  election 
now  so  near  at  hand,  as  the  means  by  which  the 
people,  in  the  selection  of  General  Taylor  as  their 
Chief  Magistrate,  will  have  secured  to  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Government  its  just  rights, 
I  do  the  more  readily  waive  all  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  more  immediately  before  this 
committee,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  inti- 
mated on  my  rising. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  powers 
and  ihUies  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Territorits 
which  have  recently  come  into  our  possession, 
and  especially  as  relates  to  the  character  which  is 
to  be  made  to  attach  to  these  Territories,  as  free  or 
slave.  , 

In  examining  the  question  of  power,  the  true 
nature  of  this  Government,  as  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  has  appeared 
to  me  that  many  gentlemen,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  have  lost  sight  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Government.  In  whatever  phase  this  and 
certain  other  subjects  are  presented,  we  often  hear 
the  stereotyped  phrase  that  "this  is  a  Government 
of  limited  powers,"  seeming  to  imply  tiiat  but  few 
subjects  come  legitimately  within  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  that  its  authority,  as  to  these,  can 
be  exercised  but  to  a  limited  extent.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  not  iinfrequently  referred  to  as  the  agent 
of  the  States.  Sir,  such  is  not  the  creation  had  in 
view  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They 
contemplated  a  distinct,  sovereign,  and  independ- 
ent Government.  Leaving  the  Slates  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sovereignty,  as  regards  all  merely 
local  and  municipal  regulations,  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government  was  made  to  overspread 
the  whole,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Slates,  as 
such,  with  one  another,  and  its  own  affairs  as  a 
perfect  unit,  as  a  single  independent  Government, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  vvorld.  Hence  was  given 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  all  the 
parts  to  constitute  its  independence  and  complete- 
ness, as  a  whole.     It  has  its  legislative,  executive, 


ral  Government;  and  such  Government  posses.sea 
^the  sovereignly  which  can  pertain  to  any  gov- 
ufjenf,  exercised,  as  that  sovereignty  must' be, 
by  land  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  it 
ereigf?onstitution.  In  the  exercise  of  such  sov- 
in  it  ihtihe  States,  as  such,  are  unknown,  and 

In  appiin  bear  no  part.  ■ 
we  find  a  ibingihe  question  underconsideration, 
added  to  the  f^xient  of  couniry  has  recently  been 
the  first  place,  pnal  domain.     Its  possfssion,  in 
of  sovereignly  ii\ired  by  the  act  of  war — an  act 
States  in    this   Unich  the   respective  soveieign 
known.     This  posseneither   were  or  could   be 
of  war,  has  been   retio/  title,  incident  to  a  state 
by  treaty  stipulations.   Imperfect   and   complete 
Mexico,  as  one  of  the  contisiing  into  this  treaty, 
a   portion  of  her  domain,  wig  partie.^,  in  cedi no- 
control  over  it  and  its  inhaliinll  dominion  and 
one  of   the    highest   acts  of  so   has  exercised 
among  nations.     The  power  exerc'£:niy   known 
of  the  United  States,  in  receiving  thton  the  part 
dominion  over  it  and   its  people,  was  nain,  and 
ereign.     In   the   exercise  of  this  high  p.«s  sov- 
Government  of  the  Uriion  borrowed  notlnr,  the 
that  of  the  States,  individually  or  collectivelyim 
is  it  responsible  therefor  to  the  States,  indiviijna- 
or  collectively.     The  Government  of  the   Unites 
Slates,  in   the  discharge  of  these   high    trusts,   is 
responsible  only  to   that  sovereign   power  which 
spake  it  into  life,  when  it  was  declared,  "  We,  the 
'  people  of  these  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
'  a  more  perfect  Union,  estalilish  justice,  ensure 
'  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  commori  de- 
'  fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  s<>cure  the 
'  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
'  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
'  United  States  of  America." 

It  must  appear  most  obvious,  Mr.  Cha'iman, 
from  the  view  I  have  taken,  that  the  doiirin>.  so 
often  advanced  on  this  floor,  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  new  Territorits  have  been  acquired  by  the 
General  Government  in  behalf  of  the  States,  nmkuig 
the  Government  of  the  Union  a  mere  trustee  for 
the  States  as  joint  owners,  is  wholly  untenable. 
Pray,  sir,  if  the  General  Government  is  a  mere 
trustee,  holding  the  properly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States  as  the  rightful  proprietors,  before  what  hinh 
tribunal  shall  the  trustee  lie  called  to  account  for 
an  unfaithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  .'  Can 
the  States,  as  independent  sovereignties,  in  any 
way  approach  the  Government  of  the  Union.' 
Are  not  the  governments  of  the  States  and  that  of 
the  Union  sovereign  and  independent  within  iheir 
respective  spheres,  each  moving  in  its  appropriate 
and  independent  orbit,  and  each  to  be  called  to 
account  only  by  that  power  which  can  say — We 
the  people  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  seen  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  in  the  exercise  of  its  high 
sovereign  power,  first  by  war,  and  secondly  by 
treaty  compact,  has  acquired  extensive  territories, 
on  whom  devolves  the  rightful  power  to  legislate 
over  these  Territories?  These  Territories  are  not 
entirely  a  wilderness  or  desert  waste,  known  only 
to  the  roving  savage,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
occupied  iind  cultivated  by  civilized  communities. 
To  whom  are  those  communities  responsible  ?  To 
whom  do  they  owe  allegiance.'  Against  whom, 
by  an  overt  act  of  war,  would  the  treason  l)e  com- 
mitted .'  Not  against  Mexico,  her  sovereign  rights 
have  been  parted  with.  Not  against  the  States,  their 
respective  powers  are  circumscribed  by  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  each.  Against  none  other,  surely, 
than  the  Government  of  the  United  States — that 
single  and  independent  sovereignty  created  by  the 
Constitution. 
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Looking,  then,  to  the  specific  powers  enumfi'a- 
ted  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  grant  of  all 
power  necessary  nnd  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  so  specified,  I  consider  the  war  poiver  as 
necessarily  involving  the  right  to  acquire  territory; 
and  this  right  to  acquire  draws  after  it  the  right  to 
govern.  This  deduction  of  the  power,  to  my  mind 
entirely  satisfactory,  may  be  deemed  unnecessary, 
since  we  have  the  highest  authority,  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth 
in  several  reported  cases,  for  deriving  the  power  to 
legislate  for  Territories  from  the  express  declaration 
co^ntained  in  the  Constitution  that  "  Congress  shall 
'  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
«  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 

other  property  of  the  United  States."    Independ 


J  ,,  ,onstitution.  I  freely 
Sir,  I  do  not  so  read  th^  j^j.^  slavery  where  it 
admit  that  the  Constiti^  institution  existing  in 
found  It.  It  was  therj^ji^j^gj  ^^^  regulated  by 
most  of  the  States;  jj^^gg  States.  The  Consti- 
the  municipal  laws^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^jgf^  ^^  fl^j  ^^y 
tution,  sir,  is  the,_  -pj^g  ^^ly  evidence  it  affords 
sanction  for  slajf  jy,jg  institution  is  the  obvious 
of  the  existerj^QJj  j^g  specific  mention:  much  as 
pains  taken-^  spoken  of  in  the  debates  in  Con- 
we  find  sl/^g  found  no  place  in  the  Constitution. 
veniion^i'gQf,^  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
'^'■'  jJie  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  his  own 
amo{|  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  is 
accenof  as  saying,  he  "  thought  it  wrong  to  admit 
^' the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man."     Hence  it  would  not  do   to 


ent  of  this  high  authority,  entitled  as  it  is  to  the  introduce  the  word  slave.     The  clause  of  the  Con- 


respect  and   confidence  of  all,  I  am   disposed 
yield   to  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  fyn 
been    adduced   on  this   floor,  deriving  fron]' of 
clause  of  the  Constitution  all  necessary  p^ved, 
leo-islaiion  over  territories.     It  maybeftution, 
however,  that   the    framers  of  the    Cjjnd,  may 
occupied  with  the  matter  specially  i/fo  specula- 
well  be  supposed  to  have  indulge4-ospeciively, 
tions  making  it  necessary  to  provid'either  by  pur- 
for  future  acquisitions  of  territOje  remembered, 
chase  or  by  conquest;  and  it  citory  then  owned 
that  in  respect  of  the  only.ete  system  of  legis- 
by  the  United  Slates,  a  cfl-ovided  for  it  by  the 
lation    had    already   beff87.     At  the  same  time 
inemoral)le  ordinanccrtiember  of  the  Convention 
it  appears  to  me,  haiistiiuiion   risen  in  his  place 
which  framed   th<inasmuch  as  power  had  been 
anil  proposed  tJ's  to  declare  war,  in  case  any  war 
granted  to  Con' the   acquisition  of  territory,   it 
should    reswful  for  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
should  beof  the  territory  so  acquired,  the  prop- 
governmuld    hardly  have    been    received    with 
ositia'    A  special  grant  of  such  power  must  have 
grafegarded  as  matter  of  supererogation.     We 
h<{  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
^f^de  by  Chief  Jus'ice  Marshall,  that  "  the  right 
'  to  govern   may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
'  the    right  to   acquire    territory;"  and    he   adds, 
"  wherever  may  be  the  source  whence  the  power 
is  derived,  its  possession   is  unquestioned."     In- 
deed, as  has   been   stiid    by  several  gentlemen  on 
this  floor,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
Territories  would  seein  too  clear  to  admit  of  argu- 
ment.    Look   for  a    moment   at   another   of  the 
specific  grants  of  power  found  in  the  Constitution: 
«' New  States   may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union."     But  have  we  the  powsr  to  com- 
pel them   to  come  in  .'     Can  we  compel  them  to 
unite  in  the  formation  of  republican  constitutions, 
and  pray  for  admission  into  the  Union  of  States.'' 
Certainly  not.    Again,  they  may  be  wholly  unfitted 
to  form  and  sustain  free  institutions.     Are  they  to 
be  "  left  without  law,  to  be  a  lasv  unto  themselves;" 
or,  if  capable  of  establishing  and  sustaining  gov- 
ernment institutions  of  some  sort,  is  the  anomaly 
to  be  admitted  of  governments  within  our  borders 
irresponsil)le  to  us,  and  over  which  we  have  no 
control.'     Sir,  a  construction,  irresistibly  leading 
to  such  a  conclusion,  cannot  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  several  gentleman  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  contend  we  can  exercise  no 
act  of  legislation  over  our  Territories;  that  all 
previous  legislation  of  this  description  has  been 
without  constitutional  right:  it  is  more  generally 
admitted  that  Congress  may  exercise  a  general 
Icijislative  control  over  the  Territories;  but  it  is 
alleged  this  power  does  not  extend  to  the  subject 
of  slavery;  and  such  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  view  of  the  able  delegations 
representing  the  slave  States  in  both  branches  of 
Congress.  Nor  is  this  view  exclusively  cotifined 
to  gentlemen  from  that  section  of  the  Union. 
Slavery,  it  is  urged,  is  recognized  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Constitution;  that  the  moment  the  treaty 
ceding  New  Mexico  and  California  was  executed 
and  ratified,  the  broad  shield  of  the  Constitution 
was  thrown  over  these  Territories,  and  hence  that 
every  citizen  of  a  slave  State  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
move thither,  and  to  take  his  property  of  every 
description  along  with  him;  that  slaves  are  prop- 
erty, so  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  may 
therefore  be  held  in  bondage  within  the  Territo- 
ries under  and  in  virtue  of  the  immunities  of  the 
Constitution. 


stitution  often  referred  to,  and  relied  upon  as 
recognizing  and  giving  sanction  to  slavery,  is  that 
which  apportions  among  the  States  their  repre- 
sentation in  this  body.  The  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished having  been  agreed  upon,  it  is  thus  ex- 
pressed: 

"  Representation  and  direct  taxes  shM  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  wliioli  may  be  included  vvitliin  this 
Union,  accordijig  to  tlieir  respective  nnnihers,  wliicli  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  vtrhole  number  of  free  per- 
sons, including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  Vdxcd, three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons.'' 

Slaves  in  the  States  where  found,  sustain  a 
mixed  or  two-fold  character;  being  regarded  in 
some  respects  as  property,  in  others  as  persons. 
In  being  employed  to  labor,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  a  master,  and  being  the  subjects  of  bargain 
and  sale,  they  are  held  as  pro[ierty.  In  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  laws  and  punished  for  the  violation 
of  them,  and  to  some  extent  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  they  are  regarded  as  persons.  The 
Constitution  evidently  meant  to  recognize  this 
unfortunate  and  degraded  position  of  the  human 
family  as  persons.  Hence,  in  adopting  the  rule 
and  carrying  out  the  principle  as  settled  in  the  Con- 
stitution, a  census  was  to  be  taken  of  all  the  peo- 
ple; every  living  soul  was  to  be  counted,  not 
valued,  but  an  enumeration  was  required  to  be 
made  of  all,  of  every  age,  whether  bond  or  free. 
The  phrase,  "all  other  persons,"  used  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  circumlocution  preparatory 
to  its  introduction,  was  all  to  avoid  in  that  sacred 
instrument  the  use  of  the  word  slave — a  word  imply- 
ing the  mixed  character  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  might  thus  have  given  plausibility  to 
the  idea  that  the  Constitution  had  recognized  or 
sanctioned  slavery.  So  far  from  finding  in  this 
portion  of  the  National  Charter  anything  recogni- 
zing or  sanctioning  slavery,  a  studied  phraseolgy 
is  resorted  to,  most  scrupulously  guarding  against 
any  such  inference.  I'he  institution  of  slavery 
was  known  of  all,  but  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  be  marred  by  naming  it. 

Another  portion  of  the  Constitution  is  often  re- 
ferred to  in  support  of  the  position  that  slavery  is 
recognized  and  sanctioned  by  that  instrument.  A 
cluse  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
reads  as  follows:  "  No  person  held  to  service  or 
'  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  esca- 
'  ping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
'  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
'  serv^te  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
'  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
'  may  be  due."  All  understand  that  slaves  con- 
stitute one  of  the  classes  of  persons  for  the  recla- 
mation of  whom  this  clause  provides;  and  yet  the 
language  employed  is  but  ill  adapted  to  describe 
that  degraded  portion  of  the  human  family,  in- 
deed, so  far  from  finding  in  this  section  of  the 
Constitution  a  recognition  or  sanction  for  slavery, 
the  very  idea  of  slave  is  almost  precluded  by 
the  phraseology.  Persons  aic  to  be  delivered  up 
who  have  escaped,  not  from  the  custody  of  the 
master,  but  who  are  held  to  service  or  labor,  and 
by  the  escape  are  not  to  be  discharged  from  the 
obligation  of  rendering  the  service,  "  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due:"  language  which, 
instead  of  being  descriptive  of  an  absolute  owner- 
ship of  the  body  of  the  slave  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  seems  to  shadow  forth  something  very  like 
the  relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor.  What,  sir, 
is  that  thing  called  a  slave  capable  of  resting  under 
an  obligation;  of  being  in  a  state  of  indebtedness; 


of  being  delivered  up  to  some  one  claiming  service, 
because  such  service  is  dice  and  owing.' 

Again,  look  at  the. language  of  the  Constitution 
prospectively  prohibiting  the  slave  trade: 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Coni;ress  prior  to  ihe  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  im- 
posed on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  cacA 
person." 

How  careful  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
guard  against  any  expression  implying  "  there 
could  be  property  in  man." 

Sir,  as  we  do  not  find,  why,  I  ask,  should  we 
expect  to  find,  anything  in  the  Constitution  lending 
its  aid  to  the  sanction  of  slavery.  In  that  day  sla- 
very was  not  regarded  as  a  blessing  on  the  one  side 
and  a  curse  on  the  other  of  a  given  line  of  latitude, 
but  was  considered  by  all  men  ererywhere  as  evil 
and  only  evil.  The  Constitution,  as  I  have  already 
said,  left  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  found 
it — to  the  entire  and  exclusive  management  of  the 
States.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
I  have  referred,  to  enable  the  master  to  reclaim  his 
absconding  servant,  was  not  intended  more  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  slave  States  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  than  to  defend  the  free 
States  against  the  ingress  of  an  undesirable  species 
of  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  return  to  the  inquiry  in  rela- 
tion to  the  power  of  this  GoTernment  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  especially  for  its 
prohibition  in  the  Territories. 

Slarery  does  not  derive  its  sanction  from  nat- 
ural law.  It  can  only  be  sustained  by  municipal 
regulation.  Wherever  we  find  vested  the  general 
law-making  power  over  any  community,  there  we 
find  authority  to  regulate,  restrain,  or  abolish  sla- 
very. The  general  power,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
legislating  for  the  Territories  l>eing  vested  in  Con- 
gress, it  would  seem  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
as  well  as  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  necessarily  comes  under  its 
authority.  In  pursuing  this  interesting  inquiry,  we 
shall  not  be  likely  to  err  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  light  shed  on  the  subject  by  those  eminent 
statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution.  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  few  remarks 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  proposed  Federal  Constitution.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  been  a  member  of  that  august  body  who 
framed  the  Constitution.  He  had  come  fresh  from 
that  noble  work,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  un- 
derstand the  views  which  prevailed  among  his  co- 
laborers  in  regard  to  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
In  illustration  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
conferring  on  Congress  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
slave  trade  after  a  given  period,  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
marks: "  Under  the  present  Confederation,  the 
'  States  may  admit  the  importation  of  slaves  as  long 
'  as  they  please;  but  by  this  article,  after  the  year 
'1808,  the  Congress  will  have  power  to  prohibit 
'  such  importation,  notwithstanding  the  disposition 
'  of  any  State  to  the  contrary.  I  consider  this  as 
'  laying  the  foundation  for  banishing  slavery  out  of 
'  this  country;  and  though  the  period  is  more  dis- 
'  tant  than  I  could  wish,  yet  it  will  produce  the 
'same  kind,  gradual  change,  which  was  pursued 
'  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I 
'  view  this  power  in  the  General  Government, 
'  whereby  they  may  lay  an  interdiction  on  this  re- 
'  proachful  trade;  but  an  immediate  advantage  is 
'also  obtained,  for  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
'  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
'  each  person;  and  this,  sir,  operates  as  a  partial 
'  prohibition;  it  was  all  that  could  be  obtained — I 
'  am  sorry  it  was  no  more.  But  from  this  I  think 
'  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  yet  a  few  years,  and 
'  it  will  be  prohibited  altogether;  and  in  the  mean 
'  time,  the  neiv  States  which  are  to  be  formed  loitl  be 
'  under  the  control  of  Congress  in  this  particular,  and 
'  slaves  will  never  be  introduced  amongst  them. " 

I  will  now  read  a  passage  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  like  effect,  from  the  ever  venerated 
name  Madison — a  mari  whose  authority  we  may 
well  invoke  on  this  occasion — that  great  and  good 
man,  who  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
to  build  up  this  fair  fabric  of  our  freedom — one  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  first  among 
the  foremost  to  illustrate  and  expound  its  great  and 
noble  principles.  The  remarks  to  which  I  refer 
were  delivered  in  the  House  of  Represeatfitivea 
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during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution.  A  petition  had  been  presented  from 
the  society  of  Quakers,  asking  Congress  to  inter- 
pose its  constitutional  powers  for  suppressing  the 
trade  in  slaves.  The  question  pending  was  a  ref- 
erence of  the  memoiial.  On  that  occasion,  as  we 
are  informed  in  "  Elliot's  Debates  and  Illustrations 
on  the  Federal  Constitution,"  in  vol.  4,  page  213 — 
"  Mr.  Madison  observed,  that  it  was  his  opinion  yesterday 
that  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  tlie  business  was,  to  commit 
the  memorial  without  debate  on  ttie  subject.  From  what 
had  taken  place  he  was  more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
the  idea,  but,  as  the  business  has  engaged  the  altOTtion  of 
many  members,  and  much  has  been  s^id  by  gentlemen,  he 
would  ofter  a  few  observations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  then  entered  into  a  critical  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances respecting  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  the 
ideas  upon  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  in- 
terfere in  the  regulations  of  commerce  in  slaves;  and  show- 
ing that  they  were  not  precluded  from  interposing  in  their 
importation  ;  and,  generally,  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which 
every  species  of  business  shall  be  transacted.  He  adcerted 
to  the  western  country,  and  the  cession  of  Georgia,  in  which 
Cons^ress  have  certainly  the  power  to  regulate  the  subject  of 
slavery;  which  shows  that  gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  interfere  in  the 
business  in  any^  way  whatever.  He  was  in  favor  of  com- 
mitting the  petition,  and  justified  the  measure  by  repeated 
precedents  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  coincidence  with  the  views  of 
the  distinguished  framers  of  the  Constitution  just 
referred  to,  has  been  the  legislation  of  Congress 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Government  to  the 
present  day.  In  support  of  this  position,  I  will 
advert  to  some  of  the  acts  of  Congress  directly 
bearing  on  the  point.  If  it  be  found  that  such  has 
been  the  uniform  course  of  legislation,  the  right  so 
to  legislate  should  no  longer  be  regarded  an  open 
question.  When  a  given  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government,  the  per- 
manency of  our  institutions  demands  that  such 
construction  should  stand  as  constitutional  law. 

The  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, by  the  memorable  ordinance  of  1787,  declared 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  theretofore 
slave  territory,  and  recently  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  should  be  forever 
free.  This  ordinance  was  adopted  by  Congress  at 
its  first  session  under  the  Constitution.  When- 
ever new  States  were  formed,  from  time  to  time, 
from  this  territory,  and  territorial  governments 
established  over  remaining  portions  of  it,  as  suc- 
cessively in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  the 
free  principle  was  by  acts  of  Congress  reaffirmed 
and  extended  over  them  respectively.  So  also  in 
establishing  a  government  for  Wisconsin,  embra- 
cing as  it  did  all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase now  constituting  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  extended  over  it,  and  the  whole 
was  declared /ree.  I  have  not  the  time  to  read  any 
portion  of  these  acts,  nor  is  it  necessary;  they  are 
familiar  to  all. 

•  Again,  sir,  the  legislation  of  Congress  fer  Ter- 
ritories in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union  is  not 
less  illustrative  of  its  power  over  the  subject  of 
slavery.  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  1798, 
establishing  a  government  over  the  Mississippi 
territory,  and  by  it  the  slave  trade,  the  importation 
of  slaves  from  abroad,  was  prohibited;  and  at  a 
period,  it  will  be  observed,  ten  years  earlier  than 
it  could  have  been  done  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  State  of  Georgia  herself,  by 
whom  the  same  territory  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Hastening,  as  I  must,  over  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  advert,  nevertheless, 
to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  the  26ih  of  March, 
1804,  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  Territories,  and 
providing  for  the  temporary  government  thereof. 
The  tenth  section  of  that  act  is  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  point  under  consideration.  It  contains 
three  distinct  provisions.  By  the  first,  the  import- 
ation of  slaves  from  abroad  is  prohibited,  although 
four  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  it  could  be 
constitutionally  done  in  either  of  the  old  thirteen 
Slates.  Secondly,  the  introduction  into  the  Ter- 
ritory from  slave  States,  of  slaves  imported  sub- 
sequent to  1798,  was  totally  prohibited.  And, 
lastly,  all  traffic  in  slaves  between  citizens  of  the 
Territory  and  citizens  cjf  slave  Stales  was  prohib- 
ited. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  demonstrated,  as 
I  think  conclusively,  by  a  reference  to  the  sover- 
eign character  of  the  Government,  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  the  opinions  of  dis- 
tinguished framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  from 
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the  ireaty  just  referred  to,  these  Mexican  Territo- 
ries are  to  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  Union  aa 
States.  This,  their  contemplated  future  admission, 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  all  our  legislaiion  oier 
them  "in  the  mean  time."  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  in  forming  State  institutions  the  people 
of  these  Territories  may  be  desirous,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  growth  nnd  prosperity,  to  be  entirely 
freed  from  slavery.  Whatever  may  be  their  wishes 
in  this  respect,  having  guarantied  to  them  the  right 
to  become  States,  a  just  expo.sition  of  this  treaty 
stipulation  demands  of  us  that,  "  in  the  mean  time," 
we  neither  do  or  permit  anything  which  shall  oper- 
ate as  an  obstacle  in  their  way,  or  embarrass  them 
in  securing  to  themselves  the  rights  of  independent 


a  legislative  construct!,. 

course  of  legislation  fro^^  shown  by  a  uniform 
the  Government  hitherto,'"^  commencement  of 
power  to  legislate  for  the  n?,'  Congress  has  the 
ries,  and  in  doing  so  to  declai^'-acquired  Territo- 
remain  free,  it  only  remains  r.^y  ®*i^"  be  and 
the  duty  of  Congress  in  the  exeicPqu'^e,  what  is 
What  IS  required  of  this  Governmlf 'h's  power? 
ciples  of  justice  and  right?  'O"  'he  prin- 

Sir,  are  we  not  bound,  in  the  first  pi 
into  consideration  the  condition  and  clai  to  take 
people  inhabiting  these  Territories,  New  of  the 
and  California?  We  are  not  only  bound  to  c^ico 
to  them  all  which  the  principles  of  natural  jiifd 
demand,  but,  in  receiving  several  thousand  fi 
and  independent  citizens  under  our  care,  we  hav'v 

entered  into  certain  treaty  stipulations  with  Mex-  plates.  Now,  should  slavery  have  been  introduced 
ico — stipulations  which,  in  their  true  spirit,  have 
under  our  Constitution  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  By  this  treaty,  we  are  not  only  bound 
that  the  Mexicans  who  may  elect  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union,  and  be  admitted  in  the  proper  time  (to 
be  judged  of  by  Congress)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  but  that 
they,  in  the  "mean  time,  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and 
properly."* 

JNow,  sir,  does  it  not  pertain  to  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  every  citizen,  that  he  shall  have  secured  to 
him  the  pririlege  of  applying  all  his  faculties, 
both  physical  and  mental,  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage? Is  not  a  right  to  the  just  and  fair  reward 
of  labor  the  highest  species  of  property  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  free  citizen?  And  is  it  not  a  truth, 
"  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  that  wherever  slave 
labor  is  introduced,  the  free  laboring  man  loses 
caste? — that  wherever  slavery  finds  its  way,  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  free  laborer  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  scale  of  beingare  paralyzed  ?  And  again, 
sir,  admit,  if  you  please,  that  nothing  should  be 
regacded  as  property  but  that  which  forms  the 
subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  can  be  measured  by 
the  acre,  need  I  call  your  attention  to  the  different 
sections  of  our  country,  distinguished  as  free  or 
slave,  to  demonstrate  that,  relatively  considered, 
in  the  one  every  acre  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
in  the  other  subject  to  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  value?  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  need  I  ask 
you  to  voyage  with  me  on  the  bosom  of  a  portion 
of  the  Ohio,  and  note  the  region  of  country  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  demand  the  cause 
of  difference  between  them?  How,  then,  can  we, 
with  this  treaty  before  us,  legislating  for  a  people 
taken  under  our  protection,  and  who  at  present 
can  have  no  Toiee  in  our  deliberations,  introduce 
the  blight  and  mildew  of  the  "  peculiar  institution" 
among  them?  How  can  we  presume  to  plant  this 
Bohan  Upas,  this  tree  of  slavery,  upon  the  free 
soil  of  New  Mexico  and  California?  How  shall 
we,  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  have  protected 
the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  California  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  properly,  by  introducing 
among  them  an  institution  which,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation,  will  have  dimin- 
ished the  value  of  their  estates  to  the  amount  of 
millions? 

Sir,  such  results  are  not  matters  of  conjecture  or 
vague  speculation.  It  is  capable  of  all  the  proof  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  moment  sla- 
very finds  an  abiding  place  in  these  Territories, 
under  the  sanction  of  law,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  will  have  sustained  damage  in  the  deprecia- 
ted value  of  their  lands,  present  and  prospectively, 
to  an  amount  almost  incalculable.  To  bring  so 
great  an  evil  upon  this  people  amounts,  in  my  view, 
to  nothing  short  of  a  violation  of  the  true  spirit  of 
our  treaty  stipulations. 

A  word  more  as  regards  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  Territories,  as 
clearly  implied  by  the  treaty.     By  the  article  of 


*  Article  IX.  The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories 
aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in 
the  preceding  ai tide,  shall  be,  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to 
be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates)  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  riglits  of  citizens  of  the  UnitPil  Slates, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  ConstituIi<Mi,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the 
fiee  exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction. 


any  extent,  however  inconsiderable,  under  the 
qiiorial  governments,  indemnity  would  be  re- 
slaxJ  by  all  holders  of  slaves  on  the  abolition  of 
To  m  under  the  State  constitutions  or  St;>te  laws, 
sary  Ol^his  demand,  a  lax  would  become  neces- 
to  have  vxProperty.  How,  then,  can  we  be  said 
the  full  antained  and  protected  these  people  in 
we  shall  hav?  enjoyment  of  their  property  when 
as  the  only  altiljected  the  ichole  to  tdxaimn,  or, 
tax,  by  subjectiilive  on  their  part  to  avoid  such 
institution  of  slaveemselves  to  the  effects  of  the 
come?  mong  them  for  all  time  to 

Whatever  advantage 
of  slaves  in  the  United  "eht  accrue  to  theownefrs 
and  wide  field  for  the  emps,  by  opening  a  new 
of  labor,  these  advantages  mnent  of  this  species 
to  come  in  conflict  with  treaijve  place,  if  found 
a  fair  and  liberal  construction  coulations  under 
and  meaning.  -ir  true  spirit 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  exan. 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  tf.he  rights 
character  of  the  government  which  justiceng  the 
for  the  newly  acquired  Territories.  If  wands 
this  question  aside  from  all  moral  principle,  vi'^w 
find  it  alleged,  on  the  part  of  our  southern  friet^l 
that,  having  shared  equally  with  the  North  in  thv 
blood  and  treasure  e.xpended  in  the  acquisition, 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  an  equal  participation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territory;  and  that,  unless 
they  can  carry  with  them  that  portion  of  their  prop- 
erty which  consists  of  slaves,  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  shut  out  from  the  territory  altogether,  and 
are  thus  deprived  of  an  equal  participation  in  that 
which  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  equally 
excludes  from  a  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  acquisitions  the  free  laboring  men  of  the 
North.  Apart  then,  as  I  have  said,  from  all  moral 
principle,  may  not  we  of  the  North,  with  much 
propriety,  say  to  our  friends  of  the  South,  There  is 
a  little  matter  of  book  account  open  between  us 
which  we  may  as  well  look  at  now,  and  see  how 
a  fair  balance-sheet  would  settle  the  present  con- 
troversy between  us.  We  will  date  the  account, 
at  the  commencement  of  our  manhood,  from  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  resulted  in  our  independ- 
ence as  a  nation.  Since  that  time  we  have  made 
divers  purchases.  We  have  acquired,  on  common 
account,  extensive  territories,  by  which  we  have 
very  much  enlarged  t!ie  number  of  the  original 
family  of  States,  beyond  the  additions  made  out  of 
the  wild  lands  we  held  at  the  date  of  our  independ- 
ence. Sir,  we  made  the  Louisiana  purchase;  we 
have  obtained  Florida;  we  have  added  Texas — all 
obtained  at  the  price  of  the  common  treasure  and 
common  blood  of  the  country.  The  acquisition 
of  Texas,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  having  been  the 
cause,  is  to  stand  charged  with  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  poured  out  and  expended  in  the  war  with 
Mexico;  for,  I  presume,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  territory  acquired  under  the  late  treaty  comes 
at  a  hard  bargain  at  the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid 
as  the  consideration  of  the  grant.  Now,  sir,  look- 
ing at  the  account  which  1  have  supposed  to  be 
opened  between  the  free  and  the  slave  Slates  of 
this  Union,  as  growing  out  of  these  several  acquisi- 
tions, how  does  the  matter  stand?  On  the  slave 
side  of  the  leger,  we  have  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  the 
latter  of  which,  by  contemplated  subdivisions, 
must  make  three  or  four  more.  We  find,  then, 
on  the  slave  side  of  the  account,  as  it  now  stands, 
five  new  States.  What  do  we  find,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account,  to  balance  them  ?    On  the  free 
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side  of  this  account,  as  growins;  out  of  all  our 
acquisitions  since  the  day  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, stands  solitary  and  alone  the  State  of 
loiva. 

The  political  effect  of  this  enlargement  of  our 
oris;inal  domain  has  been  to  give  to  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  to  say  nothing  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  this,  ten  additional  memiiers  from  the 
slave  portions  of  the  Union,  and  but  two  from  the 
free  States.  If  it  be  an  advantage  to  our  friends 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  their  peculiar  institution,  are  the 
rights  of  the  free  States  to  be  forgotten?  If  the 
interests  of  the  one  are  to  be  promoted  "  by  trans- 
porting slaves  to  a  new  country,  and  giving  them 

a  larger  space  to  occupy,"  are  we  not  to  look  to  ^  ^ 

the  just  claims  of  the  other,  by  securing  to  free  upon  it,  to  change  that  stamp,  to  give  it  a  new  im 


fiis  respect  similar  to 


country  with  institutions  ^^^.^^j^jp^  ^^  g^j^y  j,,g 
their  own,  they  should  ^^  j,^  ^i^j^i^  jf  ^^^^  t,gg„ 
acquisition  in  the  conj^j^^  ^^  ^j^g  ^g,.^  ^^^  ^^ 
obtained.  But,  sir,jjg,j  ^^  p^,.  national  domain 
treaty  stipulaiions,^^  territory,  if  such  territory 
a  wide  extent  of,f,,.e  valuable  in  the  estimation 
would  have  beer^^.jg^^g  j^^^j  j^  ^gg^  slave  in- 
of  our  south/jjg  qualifying  characteristic,  pro- 
stead  of  ireg,.gj^ggj  valuation,  is  something  for 
ducing  tligyg  f,Qt  paid.  The  consideration  held 
which  wj^r  which  thecommon  blood  and  treasure 
forth, ^if),,  hJ^g  |,een  expended,  was  free  territory, 
of  thf[t  only.  Upon  what  principle  of  justice, 
8^'','  aside  from  all  moral  considerations,  can  we 
'iialled  upon,  after  having  acquired  a  large  extent 
/  country  having  a  particular  character  stamped 


labor  an  opportunity  to  become  expanded  ?     How 
•then,   I   repeat,  stands   the  account   between/ 
southern  and  the  northern  portion  of  this  C^on 
cracy?     Are  not  our  southern  brethren  called  we 
cheerfully  to  uni'e  with  us  in  declaring,  tly  shall 
have  found   these  Territories  free,  so^an    this 
continue   to    remain?      How    otherwimequally, 
account,  which  has  hitherto  run  onmciples? 
be  adjusted  u|ion  fair  and  equitabl^our  attention 
Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to/fefore  us.     It  is 
to  another  view  of  the  questiouth,  having  been 
urged  that  the  citizens  of  tluf  the  North,  in  the 
found  side  by  side  with  th'equal  claims  to  share 
battle-fields  of  Mexico,  hng    from   the  common 
in   the   acquisitions    rwe  hear  of  tlie  brave  sol- 
sacrifice.     Sir,  mucjnd    South   Carolina,  and  of 
diers  of  New  Yoelde  by  side  contended  for  the 
other  States,  hav'  be  misled.     These  brave  sol- 
victory,  let  uaing  battle  under  the  flag  of  their 
diers  were  n^s — State  authority  had  been  left  at 
respective/)ldier  could  enter  upon  foreign  soil 
home.    Jtizen  of  the  United  States;  under  the 
but  af  and   protection   of  that  sovereignty  in 
authalone  is  vested  the  power  of  making  war. 
wJ'iiughf   under  the  same  broad  banner  of  the 
Axs  and  stripes.     No  State,  as  such,  can  acquire 
territory.     No  citizen  of  a  State,  as  such,  can  aid 
''  in   an    achievement   of  this   sort.      This    war   is 
alleged  to  have  been  commenced  and  carriid  on  to 
obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future.     The  only   indemnity    looked   to    by   the 
Government  was  a  contemplated  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  territory.     It  was  with  a  view 
to  this  acquisition  that  our  southern  friends  were 
foremost  in  bringing  about  the  war;  for  this  they 
were  ready  freely  to  pour  out  their  blood.    The  only 
indemnity  which  could  be  obtained  consisted  of  the 
free  soil  of  Mexico.  Slavery  had  been  long  banished 
from  those  regions.     We  have  obtained  the  boon. 
The  territory  has  been  ceded  to  us.    Our  friends  of 
the  South  claim  an  equal  right  in   its  enjoyment. 
This  right  is  granted.    But  of  what  does  it  consist? 
It  consists  in  a  free,  full,  and  equal   participation, 
in   the  indemnity  obtained;   in  the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  free  soil,  and  of  all  the  rights  incident 
to  free  soil.     The  free  soil  thus  obtained  must  so 
remain,  until  its  character  is  changed   by  the  sov- 
ereign law-mnking  power.     No  one  Stale  can  ex- 
tend over  this  Territory  its  own  municipal  regula- 
tions.    Slavery  is  not  a  natural  state;  it  can  only 
exist  in  virtue  of  affirmative  municipal  law.     The 
municipal    laws  of  a  conquered    country  remain 
until  changed  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  con- 
quering party.    Upon  this  principle,  a  citizen  from 
any  of  the  States,  going  into  these  newly-acquired 
Territories,  falls  under  the  operation  of  the  laws 
there  existing.     Against  those  laws  only  can   he 
offend.     He  can  claim  the  protection  of  no  other. 
Now,   sir,  under  these  circumstances,  what  is  it 
Congress  are  called    upon    to  do?     Not  to  permit 
the  citizens  of  the   United  Slates  equally  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  enjoyment  of  the  indemnity  or  thing  i 
obtained  as  the  result  of  the  war,  wliich  consists  of 
fret  tenilory;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  called 
upon  to  shape  and  mould  this  common  acquisition, 
changing  its  character  by  extending  over  this  entire 
region  certain  municipal  regulations,  now  exclu- 
sively pertaining  to  particular  Stales  only  of  this 
Union.     Sir,  had  Mexico  been  a  slave  State,  the 
territory  acquired  slave  territory,  by  much  plausi- 
bility of  argument  might  it  be  contended  in  behalf 
of  citizens  of  the  South,  that,  having  entered  into 
the  war  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  as 
indemnity,  and  knowing  they  were  to  acquire  a 


press,  an  impress  which,  while  it  shall  give  to  the 
acquisition  an  increased  valuation  with  citizens  in 
one  portion  of  our  country,  shall  render  it  per- 
fectly valueless  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  in 
another  portion  of  our  country?  Sir,  the  principle 
is  wholly  unsustainable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  another  view  which 
I  wish  to  present,  in  regard  to  the  rightful  exercise 
of  any  power  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 
sanction  or  permit  the  institution  of  slavery  within 
the  Teiriiories  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 

The  question  involved  is  a  new  one.  It  stands 
aloof,  separate,  and  apart,  from  any  and  every 
other  question  which  has  hitherto  occupied  the 
alieniion  of  Congress  or  the  people;  and,  so  stand- 
ing, should  be  discussed  and  decided  u|)on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits.  Sir,  we  are  told  this  question 
should  be  approached  in  the  spirit  of  compromise. 
If  by  this  is  meant,  that  in  sustaining  one's  own 
position,  a  due  regard  and  respect  should  be  felt 
and  shown  for  the  opinions  of  others,  I  adopt  the 
princifile,  and  in  such  a  spirit  should  every  ques- 
tion be  met  which  may  arise  on  this  floor,  in  re- 
lation to  which  honest  inquirers  after  truth  may 
differ  in  opinion.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  some 
gentlemen  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  we  have 
presented,  in  these  newly-acquired  Territories,  the 
real  difficulties  involved  in  the  case  of  Missouri, 
and  have  seemed  to  regard  the  memorable  com- 
promise adopted  in  that  case  as  exactly  lilted  to  be 
applied  here. 

Sir,  this  is  not  the  Missouri  question  over  again. 
It  has  no  resemblance,  it  can  claim  no  relationship 
to  it.  Pray,  sir,  how  happened  it  that  any  diffi- 
culty arose  in  the  case  of  Missouri  ?  Do  gentle- 
men forget  that  our  whole  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  all  slg.ve  territory,  acquired  under 
the  Louisiana  purchase?  That  we  ovvned  not  an 
acre  of  free  territory,  from  the  Mississippi  on  the 
east,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  ?  That 
over  this  region  a  territorial  government  had  ex- 
isted for  years,  and  all  without  adopting  any 
measures  for  the  extinguishment  of  slavery  in  any 
portion  of  it?  Be  it  remembered,  sir,  it  was  this 
slate  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  the  Missouri 
question.  When  it  was  proposed  to  carve  out  of 
this  region  a  given  section,  to  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  free  and  independent  Stales  of  this  Union, 
it  was  thought  by  a  large  portion  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  that  day,  not  to  be  according  to 
the  fitness  of  thirgs  to  take  the  institution  of  sla- 
very along  with  it.  Other  gentlemen,  equally  dis- 
tinguished and  equally  patriotic,  thought  other- 
wise. The  latter  gentlemen  insisted  the  condition 
of  the  territory  should  be  looked  to,  and  the  same 
be  received  as  it  was.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged 
thai  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  demanded  that 
all  should  be  free.  On  the  part  of  Missouri,  the 
vested  rights  of  her  citizens  were  interposed.  Here 
was  a  difRculty  for  which  a  compromise  seemed 
the  appropriate  remedy;  and  it  was  accordingly 
agreed,  that  as  to  ihe  proposed  Slate  of  Missouri, 
notwithstanding  she  lay  directly  behind  the  free 
Stale  of  Illinois,  just  shaking  hands  with  Kentucky 
at  one  corner;  notwithstanding  she  interposed 
by  her  whole  breadth  to  prevent  the  unbroken 
extension  west  of  the  free  principle,  applied  to  the 
country  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  declared  free  in  its  western  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacific,  had  we  owned  it;  notwith- 
standing, I  -say,  the  peculiar  location  of  Missouri, 
it  was  agreed,  as  to  her,  she  should  come  into  the 
Union  as  she  was,  being  slave  territory;  but  upon 


the  condition,  only,  that  it  .should  be  assented  to, 
or  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  Missouri,  that  the 
free  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  should  be 
made  to  flow  on  westwardly  to  the  extent  of  our 
bounds.  This,  sir,  was  the  famous  Missouri  com- 
promise. The  same  act  which  admitted  Missouri 
in  the  condition  in  which  she  then  was,  contained 
a  section  declaring  that  all  other  of  our  posses- 
sions lying  north  of  the  extended  south  line  of 
Missouri  should  thereafter  be  forever  free.  And 
hence  the  south  line  of  Missouri  has  become  the 
noted  Cftmpromise  line,  being  the  line  of  36°  30'. 
Now,  sir,  this  famous  compromise  line  is  to  be  the 
grand  panacea,  in  the  estimation  of  many  gentle- 
men, to  heal  all  difiiculties  that  may  arise  in  all 
time  to  come,  growing  out  of  the  question  of  sla- 
very. Sir,  this  panacea  is  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  diseased,  not  to  that  of  a  healthy  body.  What 
is  it  ?  A  line  running  east  and  west,  and  so  run 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  section  of  territory 
made  free  from  a  section  permitted  to  remain  slave. 
Sir,  the  moment  you  attempt  to  extend  this  line 
westward  through  New  Mexico,  you  are  brought 
to  a  stand.  There  is  nothing  in  these  newly  ac- 
quired territories  for  the  compromise  principle  to 
act  upon.     The  whole  is  already /ree. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  of  a  party  characterized 
as  the  "  Progressive  Democracy."  Sir,  if  there 
be  such  a  parly,  it  becomes  its  members,  of  all 
others,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  been  progressing,  other  portions  of  the  civil- 
ized world  have  not  stood  still.  Do  gentlemen 
note  the  respective  dates  of  our  title  deeds,  in  our 
various  land  speculations  as  a  nation  ?  When  we 
negotiated  for  Louisiana,  and  again  for  Florida, 
wiih  the  Governments  of  the  Old  World,  we  could 
buy  slave  territory.  It  was  the  only  sort  of  land 
in  market.  But,  in  our  recent  speculation,  we 
have  been  striking  a  bargain  with  a  sister  republic. 
She  had  no  slave  territory  to  dispose  of.  She  did  not 
deal  in  the  article.  And  now,  if  we  are  to  have  more 
slave  territory,  we  must  manufacture  it.  The  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  around  us,  between 
the  date  of  our  former  purchases  and  of  our  recent 
bargain,  have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  slave  terri- 
tory to  be  had;  and,  I  repeat,  if  we  are  to  have 
more  slave  territory,  it  must  be  of  our  own  make; 
and  the  true  question  is,  whether,  within  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution,  within  this  the  very  temple  of 
Liberty,  in  all  its  fair  proportions, as  erected  by  our 
fathers,  are  to  be  found  the  appliances  suited  to 
the  fabrication  of  an  article  of  this  description  ? 
And  this  is  the  question  I  propose  now  to  examine. 
I  repeat,  sir,  the  question  is  new,  and  one  which 
at  no  time  has,  nor  since  the  organization  of  the 
Government  could  have,  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Congress  or  the  people.  Slavery 
was  early  planted  on  American  soil.  It  existed 
in  all  the  colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution.  On 
the  formation  of  the  General  Government,  it  was 
found  in  all  the  States,  but  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. The  only  question  which  could  be  presented 
liefore  the  councils  of  the  State  or  of  the  nation, 
had  relation  not  to  the  establishment,  but  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  General  Government, 
called  upon  to  establish  territorial  governments 
from  time  to  time,  in  all  instances  found  slavery 
existing  in  the  Territories.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  territorial  grants  from  the  slave  States,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia;  afterwards,  for  the  territory 
acquired  from  France  by  the  Louisiana  purchase; 
and  from  Spain  in  the  purchase  of  Florida, — all 
slave  territory.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  revolutionary  fathers,  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, south  as  well  as  north,  seems  to  have  been  to 
abolish  slavery  in  territories  wherever  it  could  be 
done  without  interfering  with  preexisting  rights. 
Owing  to  this  policy,  we  have  seen  a  po[)ulalion 
overspread  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  the 
advance  of  which  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity, has  no  example  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
And  now,  sir,  under  the  light  of  all  this  experi- 
ence, we  have  for  the  first  time  the  question  gravely 
discussed,  whether  an  extensive  region,  capable 
of  forming,  at  no  distant  day,  several  independ- 
ent States,  now /ree,  shall  have  the  institution  of 
slavery  extended  over  it.  Sir,  upon  this  question, 
now  for  the  first  lime  presented,  I  deny  the  power 
of  this  Gov(?rnment  rightfully  to  carry  slavery 
where  it  has  not  already  found  a  lodgment  under 
other  and  different  institutions.  Sir,  slavery  in 
times  that  are  past  had  a  foundation  upon  which 
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its  lawfulness  was  made  to  rest,  and  by  which  the 
institution  stood  justified  in  civilized  and  Christian 
communities.  Its  rightfulness  is  predicated  upon 
the  law  offeree.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  laws  of 
war.  It  has,  on  this  floor,  been  referred  to  as 
justified  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
the  captor  held  at  his  disposal  the  life  of  the  cap- 
tive; this  power  over  the  life,  including  and  just- 
ifying the  lesser  right,  that  of  holding  the  captive 
in  bondage.  Life,  granted  even  at  the  expense  of 
slavery,  was  deemed  a  boon.  To  this  principle  is 
said  to  be  traced,  and  no  doubt  truly,  the  origin  of 
slavery  in  both  ancient  and  modern  limes.  Upon 
this  foundation  it  must  stand,  or,  without  it,  be 
left  to  fall.  So  of  the  slave  trade.  The  inliabit- 
ants  of  Africa,  taken  captive  in  that  doomed  land, 
in  their  petty  wars — wars  stimulated  by  the  cu- 
pidity of  Christian  nations,  were  held  to  have 
forfeited  their  lives  to  their  captors,  and  by  their 
captors  were  sold  into  perpetual  servitude.  This 
traffic  in  human  flesh  was  a  lawful  tiaflic,  growing 
out  of  the  recognized  laws  of  war,  rendered  lawful 
because  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  civilized  and 
Christian  nations.  England  established  slavery  in 
her  American  colonies  by  all  the  sanctions  of  law. 
This  trade,  for  the  commencement  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  which  the  land  now  mourns,  is  not 
exclusively  chargeable  upon  those  sections  of  our 
country  where  it  now  remains;  far  fiom.it:  next  to 
the  mother  country,  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  will 
be  held  responsilile  for  this  plague  spot  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.  So  blinded  were  some  of 
our  New  England  fathers  by  the  love  of  gain,  that 
to  rescue  these  benighted  heathen,  and  transfer 
them  to  a  Christian  land,  though  in  bonds,  was 
regaided  as  a  virtue.  I  need  not,  sir,  dwell  upon 
the  excuses  behind  which  the  trade  sought  shelter. 
It  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  enough 
to  say  it  was  lawful — lawful,  because  assented  to 
and  sustained  by  all  civilized  and  Christian  commu- 
nities. But,  sir,  a  change  has  come  over  the  Chris- 
tian world.  What  was  once  law,  is  now  high  crime. 
The  slave  trade  is  now  pronounced  piracy  by  the 
united  voiceof  the  Christian  world.  Thisjudgment 
upon  the  slave  trade  necessarily  embraces,  within 
the  scope  of  its  condemnatory  sentence,  slavery 
itself — I  mean  as  a  system  to  be  originated.  The 
existence  of  slavery  must  precede  the  trade  in 
slaves.  Before  man  can  be  sold  as  a  slave,  he 
must  first  be  made  one;  or,  what  is  still  more  ab- 
horrent to  right  reason,  he  must  be  born  one. 
Make  man  property,  and  the  character  of  trans- 
ferability at  once  attaches — he  becomes  a  subject 
of  commerce.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the 
trade  in  slaves  became  a.  crime,  slavery  itself,  as 
an  institution  to  be  voluntarily  created,  stood  pre- 
judged as  no  less  so.  The  condemnation  of  the 
former  could  only  follow  that  of  the  latter. 

But,  sir,  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery  at  the  pres- 
ent day  need  not  be  deduced  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Christian  world  upon  the  slave  trade.  Slavery, 
as  has  been  seen,  stands  justified  only  by  the 
laws  of  war — the  right  of  the  captor  over  the  per- 
son of  the  captive,  as  resulting  from  those  laws. 
And,  sir,  great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  law 
of  nations,  as  regards  the  slave  trade,  no  less  a 
change  has  taken  place  throughout  the  civilized 
and  Christian  world,  in  the  laws  of  war,  touching 
the  power  of  the  captor  over  the  person  of  the  cap- 
tive. No  civilized,  no  Christian  nation,  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  laws  governing  Christian  na- 
tions, can  consign  its  prisoners  of  war  to  perpetual 
bondage.  I  need  not  refer  to  elementary  writers 
on  this  subject;  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
Christian  nations  is,  among  other  sources,  derived 
from  treaties,  from  time  to  time  executed  between 
them.  Our  own  treaty,  recently  concluded  with 
Mexico,  exhibits  as  good  an  epitome  of  the  law 
of  nations  on  this  subject  as  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. This  treaty  provides  that,  in  case  a  war 
should  hereafter  unhappily  break  out  between  the 


two  Republics,  all  prise        '  ;     ; 

or  private  soldiers,  shaiP°'«'f^'"' whether  officers 
are  the  officers  and  men'  as  well  provided  for  as 
hands  such  prisoners  may"|><^  P^^X  ""o  whose 
treaty  having  reference  to  r  And,  again,  the 
tribes,  they  not  being  govern  usage  ot  savage 
civilized  nations  in  regard  to  pri&"y  '"^  laws  of 
pressly  declares:  "It  shall  not  bl's  of  war,  ex- 
'  any  pretext  whatever,  for  any  inHy^il,  under 
'  United  States  to  purchase  or  acquii'^"''  of  the 
'  can,  or  any  foreigner  residing  in  MeV  Mexi- 
'  may  have  been  captured  by  Indians  ir?>  who 
'  the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  RepubliCt!"ng 

Now,  sir,  on   wlial  foundation,  at  the  prt 
day,  as  among  Christian  nations,  can  the  instil 

lion  of  slavery  be  erected .'     It  is  a  sound  maxim[  conclusions  drawn   from   them  just,  as   I   believe 
that  when    the  reason   for  a  law  ceases,  the   law  them  to  be,  then  the  principles  contended  for  are 


i  '  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
'  thatamongtheseare  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursiiiiof 
'happiness."  Slavery  is  an  exotic  plant;  but  once 
eradicated,  it  can  no  more  have  place  under  our 
free  institutions.  Our  Constitution  was  designed, 
in  all  its  spirit,  to  lay  firm  the  foundations  of  lib- 
erty— universal  liberty.  Over  whatever  country 
its  broad  folds  shall  be  cast,  it  carries  no  slavery 
\vith  it.  Without  the  power  to  disturb  vested 
rights,  it  can  give  no  sanction  to  the  introduction  of 
new  ones,  inconsistent  with  its  own  free  piinciples. 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
thrown  out  may  strike  gentlemen  as  new.  But, 
sir,  if  the  premises  laid  down  are  sound,  and  the 


ceases  v,'ith  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  can  justify  slavery  is  no  longer  admit- 
ted as  part  of  the  code  of  the  law  of  nations.  And 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  is  proposed  to  be 
done.''  We  have,  as  a  nation,  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  country,  not  wholly  a  wil- 
derness, but  a  country  with  many  thousand  inhab- 
itants. We  are  about  to  extend  over  it  and  them 
laws  and  institutions.  That  country  is  now  free, 
the  soil  and  the  air  are  free,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  into  that  country  slavery  shall  be  introduced 
by  positive  enactment,  or  by  keeping  silence,  and 
thus  permitting  it  to  be  introduced.  The  character 
of  the  country  is  thus  proposed  to  be  changed. 
The  soil  now  free  is  to  be  made  to  yield  its  in- 
crease by  slave  labor.  The  air  now  free  is  to  be 
inhaled  by  the  slave.  To  do  this  requires  some 
principle  sanctioned  by  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Sir,  it  cannot  be  done.  I  speak  not  of  physical 
but  of  moral  power.  There  are  certain  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  above  and  override  all  human 
institutions.  In  this  day  and  age,  in  this  Chris- 
tian land,  no  State  can  adopt  laws  opposed  to  right 
moral  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,!  shall  not  be  understood,  in  the 
remarks  which  1  have  made,  to  have  any  reference 
to  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  slaveholdmg  States  of 
this  Union.  That  does  not  form  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  discussion  here.  It  is  enough  to  say,  its 
original  lawful  introduction  constitutes  the  only 
just  foundation  on  which  slavery  rests  in  the  States 
where  it  now  exists.  The  present  generation  of 
men  found  the  institution  among  them — cast  upon 
them  by  the  agency  of  others,  with  all  its  fearful 
responsibilities — its  original  introduction  ovving  to 
no  agency  of  theirs.  Upon  them  now  rests  all  the 
responsibility  growing  out  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  slave.  They  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
this  relationship  can  be  dissolved,  or  whether  it 
shall  ever  be.  The  safety  of  the  master,  and  of 
those  whose  life  and  happiness  are  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own;  the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
the  slave  himself,  present  paramount  considera- 
tions. For  myself,  1  believe  that  universal  liberty 
might  be  safely  proclaimed  throughout  the  entire 
land;  but  of  this  they  are  the  sole  judges,  upon 
whom  the  consequences,  present  or  remote,  must 
more  especially  fall.  Should,  however,  any  of  the 
Stales  where  this  institution  now  remains  give  free- 
dom to  the  slave,  no  right  remains  to  reestablish 
slav'ery.  This  incubus,  once  thrown  ofT,  can  never 
be  recalled.  Slavery,  as  an  institution  of  civil  pol- 
ity, stands  opposed  to  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Declaration  put 
forth  by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  that  "all  men 
'  are  created  free  and  equal;  that  they  are  endowed, 


*  Article  XT.  *  *  *  it  sfiall  not  be  lawful,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  for  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
to  purchase  or  acquire  any  Mexican,  or  any  foreisner  resi- 
ding ill  Mexico,  who  may  have  lieen  captured  by  Indians 
inliahitini;  the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  Republics,  nor  to 
purchase  or  acquire  liorses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of  any 
kind,  stolen  within  Mexican  territory  by  such  Indians. 


(ifined  to  no  particular  latitude;  they  are  appli- 
toe  to  every  parallel.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
disi,  I  entertain  no  fearful  forebodings  from  the 
ject.  on  of  this  interesting  though  exciting  sub- 

1  will  jertfive  no  fears  that  efforts  to  elicit  truth 
no  fears  Uze  the  integrity  of  our  Union.    I  have 

i  our  falherbthe  fair  fabric  of  liberty  erected  by 
growing  oulU   be   rent  in   twain   by  agitations 

I  but  bequeathean  institution  deplored   by  them, 

I  succeeded  by  an'S.  The  darkest  night  may  be 
the  goodness  of  tHouded  day.  A  fiim  belief  in 
conducted  us  in  paiRrovidence  which  has  so  far 
hope  that  much  good  ^safety,  should  inspire  a 
Sir,  we  are  apt  to  indulgmiains  in  store  for  us. 
this  our  loved  land  was  sei  hope  and  belief  that 
dence  that  the  tree  of  liberty  r.t  by  a  kind  Pro  vi- 
and take  firm  root,  its  branchet  be  here  planted, 
wide;  that  the  principles  of  civilouding  far  and 
erty,  having  here  acquired  a  health,relio-jous  lib- 
growth,  may  diflTuse  their  happiest  imd  matured 
the  Old  World.  And  do  we  not  be^inces  over 
think  we  see,  long-established   monarchtee,  or 

I  ernments  falling,  as  by  their  own  weight, ao-ov- 
ing  place  to  free  institutions   modeled    fronriv- 
own?     And  has  it  occurred  to  no  one  that  slave 
itself  has  its  appropriate  part  to  perform  in  giving 
liberty  to  the  world,  and  that,  having  performed 
its  own  work,  it  will  cease  from  among  us.' 

How,  in  the  world's  reform,  was  Africa  to  he 
penetrated  and  regenerated?  Long  had  the  white 
man  in  vain  attempted  to  search  out  its  mysteries. 
In  vain  had  the  white  man  essayed  to  bear  to  her 
benighted  sons  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gos[)el  of 
Peace.  The  Christian  patriot,  much  as  he  de- 
plores, regarding  it  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling 
Providence  as  but  the  means  to  an  end,  derives 
consolation  from  the  institution  of  slavery  itself. 
This  dark  spot,  ere  the  history  of  our  country 
shall  be  fully  written,  may  become  a  bright  jewel 
in  her  crown.  That  Power  which  has  hitherto 
conducted  us,  a  glory  within,  and  a  tower  round 
about,  may  yet  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him.  That  which  all  good  men  regard  a  present 
evil,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  determines  the  life- 
time of  nations,  may  be  instrumental  of  coming 
good.  ^Ethiopia  shall  yet  stretch  forth  her  hands. 
Coeval  with  the  establishment  upon  this  continent 
of  Christian  liberty,  servile  slavery  found  here  also 
a  lodgment;  permitted,  as  I  believe,  as  the  great 
instrumentality  by  which  dark  and  benighted  Af- 
rica may,  in  her  own  time,  become  illuminated. 
Already  the  offspring  of  those  who  came  to  us 
in  bonds  are  returning  "bearing  palms  in  their 
hands."  Already  liberal,  republican,  free,  and 
Christian  institutions  have  become  established  on 
the  shores  of  Africa — a  government  erected,  draw- 
ing its  form  and  principles  from  our  own.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  returnins-  kindred,  the 
light  of  liberty  and  the  light  of  life  will  be  made  to 
reach  the  benisrhted  children  of  Africa  in  her  dark- 
est recesses.  Hence,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  that  which  we  now  lament  may 
become  the  source  of  "  a  joy  and  a  praise  in  the 
whole  earth." 


END  OF  THE  APPENDIX  FOR  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


0^  We  will  continue  the  publication  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Appendix  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
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